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LIST OF THE ABBBEVIATION8 

USED IN THIS DICTIONARY. 


a. or adj. stands for adjective. 

abbrev. 

abbreviation, abbreviated. 

acc. 

accusative. 

act. 

active. 

adv. 

adverb. 

agri. 

dig. 

agriculture. 

algebra. 

Amer. 

American. 

anat. 

anatomy. 

anc. 

ancient. 

antiq. 

antiquities. 

aor. 

aorist, aoristiOw 

Ar. 

Arabic. 

arch. 

architecture. 

archceol. 

archaeology. 

arith. 

arithmetic. 

Armor. 

Armoric. 

art. 

article. 

A. Sax. ... 

Anglo-Saxon. 

asfrol. 

astrology. 

asfron. 

astronomy. 

at. wt. 

atomic weight. 

aug. 

augmentative. 

Bav. 

Bavarian dialect. 

bioL 

biology. 

Bohem. 

Bohemian. 

hot. 

botany. 

Braz. 

Brazilian. 

Bret. 

Breton (= Armoric). 

Bulg. 

Bulgarian. 

Catal. 

Catalonian. 

carp. 

carpentry. 

caus. 

causative. 

Celt. 

Celtic. 

Chal. 

Chaldee. 

chem. 

chemistry. 

chron. 

chronology. 

Class. 

Classical (=: Greek and 


Latin). 

cog. 

cognate, cognate with. 

colloq. 

colloquial. 

com.. 

commerce. 

comp. 

compare. 

compar. . . . 

comparative. 

conch. 

concuiology. 

conj. . . 

coutr. 

Com. 

crystal. 

Cym. 

conjunction, 
contraction, contracted. 
Cornish, 

crystallography. 

(Cymric. 

D. 

Dutch. 

Dan. 

Danish. 

dat. 

dative. 

def. 

definite. 

deriv. 

derivation. 

dial. 

dialect, dialectal. 

dim. 

diminutive. 

distrib. 

distributive. 

dram. 

drama, dramatic. 

dyn. 

dynamics. 

E., Eng. ... 

English. 

eccles. 

ecclesiastical. 

Egypt. 

Egyptian. 

elect. 

electricity. 

engin. 

engineering. 

engr. 

engraving 

enfom. 

entomology. 

Eth. 

Ethiopic. 

etJm. 

ethnography, e thnology . 

etym. 

etymology. 

Eur. 

European. 

exclam. 

exclamation. 

fern. 

feminme. 


figuratively. 

Flemish. 

fwL 

fortification. 

Fr. 

French. 

freq. 

frequentative. 

Fris. 

Frisian. 

fut. 

future. 

G. 

German. 

Gael. 

Gaelic. 


gah. stands for galvanism. 

gemt. 

gemtive. 

9«og. 

geol. 

geomphy. 

geology. 

geom. 

geometry. 

Goth. 

Gothic. 

Gr. 

Greek. 

gram. 

grammar. 

gu'a. 

gunnery. 

Heb. 

Hebrew. 

h^r. 

heraldry. 

Hind. 

Hindostanee, Hindu, or 

hist. 

history. [Hindi. 

hort. 

horticulture. 

Hung. 

Hungarian. 

hydros. 

hydrostatics. 

Icel. 

Icelandic. 

ich. 

ichthyology. 

imper. 

imperative. 

imperf. 

imperfect. 

impers. 

impersonal. 

incept. 

inceptive. 

ind. 

indicative. 

Ind. 

Indie. 

indof. 

indefinite. 

Indo-Eur. . 

Indo-EuroiDean. 

inf. 

infinitive. 

intens. 

intensive. 

interj. 

interjection. 

Ir. 

Irish. 

Iran. 

Iranmn. 

It. 

Italian. 

L. 

Latin. 

Ian. 

language. 

Lett. 

Lettish. 

L.G. 

Low German, 

Id. 

literal, literally. 

Lith. 

Lithuanian. 

L.L. 

late Latin, low do. 

mack. . . 

machinery. 

manuf, . . 

manufactures. 

masc. 

masculine. 

math. 

mathematics. 

mech. 

mechanics. 

med. 

medicine. 

Med. L. . 

Medieval Latin. 

imnsur. 

mensuration. 

imtal. 

metallurgy. 

metaph. . . 

metaphysics. 1 

meteor. 

moteorelogy. 

Mex, . . 

Mexican, 

M.H.G. ... 

Middle High German. 

milit. 

military. 

mineral. 

mineralogy. 

Mod. Fr. ... 

Modern French. ! 

myth. . . 

mythology. 

N. 

Norse, Norwegian. 

n. 

noun. 

nat. hut. ... 

natural hi.story. 

nat. order, .. 

natural order. 

naf. phil. . . 

natural philosophy. 

naut. 

nautical. 

navig. 

navigation. 

nog.' 

negative. 

nout. 

neuter. 

N.H.G. .. 

New High German. 

nom. 

nominative. 

Norm. . . 

Norman. 

North. E. ... 

Northern Enghsh. 

numis. 

numismatics. 

obj. 

objective. 

obs. 

obsolete. 

obsoles. 

obsolescent. 

0. Bulg. 

Old Bulgarian ( Ch. Slavic ). 

O.E. 

Old English {i.e. English 


between A. Saxon and 
Modern English). 

0. Fr. 

Old French. 

O.H.G. . 

Old High German. 

O.Pnis. 

Old Prussian. 

O.Sax. 

Old Saxon. 

ornith. 

ornithology. 


stands 

ywiloBon, 

part. 

pass. 

pathol. 

gejor. 

perf. 

pors. 

^r»p. 

Peniv, 

pg. 

yhar. 

philol. 

pkilos^ 

PhOBD, 

photog. 

phren, 

phys. gtog . ... 
physioL 


for participle, 
palaeontology, 
participle, 
passive, 
pathology, 
^jorative. 

Persic or Persian. 

perfect. 

person. 


Peruvian. 

Portuguese. 

pharmacy. 

philology, 

philosophy. 

Phoenician. 

photography. 

phrenology. 

physical geography, 

physiology. 

plural. 

Platt Dutch. 



EXPLANATIONS 

REGARDING PRONUNCIATION AND CHEMICAL SYMBOLS 


PRONUNCIATION. 


Iw showing the pronunciation the simplest and most easily understood method has been adopted, that of re-wnting 
the word in a different form. In doing so the same letter or combination of letters is made use of for the same 
tound^ no matter by what letter or letters the sound may be expressed in the principal word. The key by this 
means is greatly simplified, the reader having only to bear in mind one mark for each sound. 


Vowels. 


a, .. 

. . agin .. 

. . . fate. 

0 , .. 

. . as in . 

. . not. 

ft, ... 


. . . far. 

0, .. 


move. 

a, . 


. . . fat. 

u, .. 


. . twbe. 

a. • 


. . . fall. 

u, .. 


. . tub. 

6, .. 


. . me. 

U, •• 


.. bull. 

e, .. 


. . met. 

ii, . . 


.. Sc. abune(Fr.u). 

6, 


. . . her. 

oi, . . 


.. oil. 

I, ... 


. , . pine. 

ou... 


.. pound. 

i, .. 


. . . pin. 

y,... 


, Sc. iey (=e-fi). 

6, .. 


. . . note. 






ConBonanti. 



ch, . . ag in . 

. chmn. 

TH, .. 

. . . as in . . 

. , . then. 

Ch, . . „ 

. Sc. loch, Ger. nacAt. 

th, .. 

,, . . 

. . . thin. 

J, .. .. 

. job. 

w. . . 

. . . ,, . . 

. . . wig. 

g, • • 

.go 

wh, . . 

,, 

. . . whig. 

n, . . „ 

, . Pr. ton. 

zh, .. 

,, .. 

. . . azure. 

ng, . . „ 

. gin^. 





The application of this key to the pronunciation of 
foreign words can as a rule only represent approximately 
the true pronunciation of those words. It is applicable, 
however, to Latin and Greek words, as those languages are 
pronounced in England. 


Accent. — Words consisting of more than one syllable 
receive an accent, as the first syllable of the word labour^ 
the second of delay ^ and the third of comprehension. The 
accented syllable is the most prominent part of the word, 
being made so by means of the accent. In this dictionary 
it is denoted by the mark '. This mark, called an accent, 
is placed above and beyond the syllable which receives the 
accent, as in the words la'hour^ delay\ and comprehm' sion. 

Many polysyllabic words are pronounced with two ac- 
cents, the primary and the secondary accent, as the word 
excommunication^ in which the third, as well as the fifth 
syllable is commonly accented. The accent on the fifth 
syllable is the primary, true, or tonic accent, while that on 
the third is a mere euphonic accent, and consists of a slight 
resting on the syllable to prevent indistinctness in the utter- 
ance of so many unaccented syllables. Where both accents 
are marked in a word, the primary accent is thus marked ", 
and the secondary, or inferior one, by this mark as in the 
word exc(mmu'nica”tion. 


CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND SYMBOLS. 

By means of chemical symbols, or formulas, the composition of the most complicated substances can be very 
easily expressed, and that, too, in a very small compass. An abbreviated expression of this kind often gives, in a 
single line, more information as to details than could be given in many lines of letterpress. 


Elements. 

Symbols. 

Elements. Symbols 

Aluminium, . . . 
Antimony (Stibium), 

. . A1 

Mercury (Hydrargyrum), 

. Hg 

. . Sb 

Molybdenum, .... 

. Mo 

Arsenic, .... 

. . As 

Nickel, 

. Ni 

Barium, . . . 

. . Ba 

Niobium, . , , . 

- Nb 

Bismuth, . . . 

. . Bi 

Nitrogen, 

N 

Boron, 

. B 

Osmium, . ... 

. Os 

Bromine 

Br 

Oxygen, .... 

. 0 

Cadmium, . . . 

. Cd 

Palladium, 

. Pd 

Ctosium, .... 

. . Cs 

Phosphoms, .... 

P 

Calcium, .... 

. . Ca 

Platinum, . . 

. Pt 

Carbon, .... 

. . C 

Potassium (Kalium), . 

. K 

Cerium, .... 

. . Ce 

Rhodium, . . . . 

R 

Chlorine, .... 

Cl 

Rubidium, . . . 

. Rb 

Chromium, . . . 

. . Cr 

Ruthenium, .... 

. Ru 

Cobalt, 

, . Co 

Selenium, 

. Se 

Copper (Cuprum), . 

. . Cu 

Silicon, 

Si 

Bidymium, . . . 

. . D 

Silver (Argentum), . . 

Ag 

Erbium, .... 

. . E 

Sodium (Natrium), . . 

. Na 

Fluorine, .... 

. F 

Strontium 

. Sr 

Gallium, .... 

Ga 

Sulpliur, . ... 

. S 

Glucinium, . . . 

. . G 

Tantalum, .... 

. Ta 

Gold (Aurum), . . 

. . Au 

Tellurium, . . 

. I’e 

Hydrogen 

. . H 

Thallium, 

. T1 

Indium 

. In 

Thorium, 

Th 

Iodine 

. . I 

Tin (Stannum), . . . 

. Sn 

Iridium 

. . Ir 

Titanium 

. Ti 

Iron (Ferrum), . . 

. . Fo 

Tungsten (Wolfram), . , 

, W 

Lanthanium, . . . 

. . La 

Uranium, 

. U 

Lead (Plumbum), 

. . Pb 

Vanadium, 

. V 

Lithium 

. . L 

Yttrium, 

. Y 

Magnesium, . . . 

. . Mg 

Zinc, 

. Zn 

Manganese, . . . 

. . Mn 

Zirconium, 

. Zr 


When any of the above symbols stands by itself it indi- 
cates one atom of the element it represents. Thus, H 
stands for one atom of hydrogen, O for one atom of oxygen, 
and Cl for one atom of chlorine. {See Atom, and Atomic 
theory under Atomic, in Dictionary.) 


When a symbol has a small figure or number under- 
written, and to the right of it, such figure or number indi- 
cates the number of atoms of the element. Thus — O3 
signifies two atoms of oxygen, five atoms of sulphur, and 
Cio ten atoms of carbon. 

When two or more elements are united to form a chemi- 
cal compound, their symbols are written one after the 
other, to indicate the compound. Thus — HaO means water, 
a compound of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen ; 
CiaHjjsOii indicates cane-sugar, a compound of twelve 
atoms of carbon, twenty-two of hydrogen, and eleven of 
oxygen. 

These two expressions as they stand denote respectively 
a, molecule of the substance they represent, that is, the 
smallest possible quantity of it capable of existing in the 
free state. To express several molecules a large figure is 
prefixed, thus: 2H2O represents two molecules of water, 
4(CiijH220ii) four molecules of cane-sugar. 

When a compound is formed of two or more compounds 
the symbolical expressions for the compound are usually 
connected together by a comma; thus, the crystallized 
magnesic sulphate is MgS04 , 7 H2O. The symbols may also 
be used to express the changes which occur during chemical 
action, and they are then written in the fonn of an equa- 
tion, of which one side represents the substances as they 
exist before the change, the other the result of the reaction. 
Thus, 2H2 + 02 = 2H20 expresses the fact that two mole- 
cules of hydrogen, each containing two atoms, and one of 
oxygen, also containing two atoms, combine to give two 
molecules of water, each of them containing two atoms oi 
hydrogen and one of oxygen. 
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^ LABIATE 

L, the twelfth letter of the English alpha- Labadist (lab'a-diat), a A follower of Jean commonly n«ed with a tangent line on the 
bet, IS usually denominated a semi-vowel de Labadie, who lived in the seventeenth edge of a circumferentor, to take altitudes 

or a liquid. It is formed by placing the century. The Labadists held that (Jod can Ac (If A tassel Fnllrr 1 \n Uoth. arch. 

tip of the tongue against the gum that in- and does deceive men. that the observance a projecting tablet or nn)ul(iing over doors, 

closes the roots of the upper teeth, and of the Habhath is a matter of indilference, windows. Ac., called a hood-moulding, ami 

allowing the breath to escape by the sides and other peculiar opinions. a drip, dripstone, or weather-moulding when 

of the tongue L has only one sound in Labarri (la-bar're), n Flaps lemmscatus, it is turned sciuare - 8. A pendant like a 

English, as in like, canal At the end of a deadly snake of Guiana, which somctinies broad ribbon hanging from the head-dress 

moiHLsyllables it is often doubled, as in reaches the length of 8 feet It is beauti- and helmet of a knight 

/all, full, tell, bell, but not after diph- fully coloured when alive, but fades when Label (hVblV v t. pret A pp labelled; ppr. 

thongs and digraphs, as fovl, fool, prowl, dead labellituf. To affix a label to 

growl,foal,iS;A\ The nearest ally of i is r, the Labarum (lalVa-rum), n. [L labannu, la- u •.hail br mventoncii, .md every particle and 

r rominciation of which differs from that of bbrum. Or. labaron, lahoron; otym doubt- utensil /rr('r//<'iT' .SAaX 

only in being accompanied by a vibration full The imperial stan- Labeller (hVbl-t*r). 7i. One who affixes labels 

of tin' tij) of the tongue. 'J'here is no letter dard adopted by Oonstau- to anything, 

accordingly with which I is more frequently U tine the (Jreat after his con- Labellum (la-herimn), 

interchanged, instances of the change of / version to Christianity, dif- ^ n (b , a little liji ] A 

into rand of r into Hieing both very common ferently described and llg- tenn a])plied in botany 

in various languages In fact in the history T(c;iiol(cll generally repre- to one of the three 

of tht‘ Tndo-Kuropean alphabet I is eon- J-JUi s^nted as a pole having a pieces forming theco- 

sidered to be a later modification of r. 'I'hns cross-bar with the banner rolhi in orchideons 

the Skr. rnr/i, to shine, corresponds to the ^ depending from it and hear- plants It Is often 

Gr root luk in leukos, white, L. luc in lucoo, I irig the Greek letters X I’ (' jj ■ spun-od. 

to sliine, inr, light, and the root of E. | (that is, C/ir), conjoined so Iff La^nt Ga'bent), a. fL 

the L ultnm yields the Fr. or me, and the | as to form a inonogram of labens,labe 7 i,tis, ppr of 

L ?icrcr/i//inr yields the Tt pellegrmo, Fr | the name of (Mirist. 'I'lie labor, to slide! Sliil- 

pelcnn, ¥j pdgrnu, L lavcndala,E lawn- | banner was made ol silk ing; glicling, fRare 1 

der. So too the Latin adjectival termina- ’| The word is sometimes lined Flower of cbr/or wm- Labia (la'hi-a), n pi 

tions -nrw are the same There are ' for any other standard oi cniata j . Eilidlum (From L. alip,] 

whole nations that do not possess one or r^aiunnn.— Medal flag, and its form may still In anal, the lips Ap- 

other of these sounds, the Japanese, for of Lonstantme recognized in the ban- pliodalsotothepartsofthepudcnduniex- 
cxani pie, always using r instead of /, while ners carried in occlesiasti- tenor to the nynipha? 

the ("liincse use I instead of r L h also cal processions Labial (liVbj-ai), a |Fr, from L. labium, 

found representing n, as in postern, as well LabdanUlU (lab'<la-nuni). See LADANUM. a hp See bTi* J 1 Ecrtaining to the Ups 

tis the mutes d, t, thus E tear, Fr larnu>. Labefaction, Labefactatlon (lab-e-fak'- ‘ A labial gland or vein ’ Dunglison. - 

Gr dakrg, are etymologically of the same shon, lab'e-fak-ta"8hoii), n I L lalufactalw, 2 Formed by the lips ; owing its special 

origin 111 A. Sax. I, like the other liquids from labejacio^ labo, to totter, and yaiuV), character to the lips; as, a labial articuhi- 

n and r, is often preceded by h, which was to make 1 A weakening or loosemug, over- tion, a labial consonant, namely one such 

uo doubt sounded, as in lildf, loaf, hladan, throw; decay, downfall; rum as b. p, and m. 

to lade or load ; hlot, lot ; hlinian, bleonian. There is la a such ,i lai’i-futatton of all prmuples Labisil (laffii-al), n A letter or character 
to loan Jn English words the terminating as may be injurious to morality Johnson. representing a sound or articulation formed 

syllable le is uiiacecnted, the e is silent, and Labefy t (lab'e-fi), v t To weaken or impair or uttered cliietly by the lips, as b,f, m, p, o, 

Z forms itself a syllable, as ill afife, capfc, Label (la'hl), n [O Fr label, lambel, are called Za/n’aZs 

pronounced ahl, eaql In some words Z is labeau, a rag, a tatter, a shred; either of Labially(la'l)i-al-li), adu In a labial manner; 

now mute, as in hatf, calf, walk, talk, chalk, Germanic or of Geltic origin ; comp G. by means of the lips. 

yolk, calm; from others it has disappeareii lappen, a flap, patch, rag, and W. llab, a Labiates (la -hi- a'' te), ri. pZ. [See LABIATE.] 

altogether, as from cac/i, sucA; in strip, ZZaZ/<?d, a label, Gael Zc«&, a shred J The mint tribe, a very important and 

auburn, it has become u ; in could, syllable, 1. A slip of silk, paper, parchment, or other extensive natural order of exogenous plants. 

parZicipZc. it has intruded. -As an abbre- material, containing a name, title, address, with a labiate corolla, and a four-lobed 

viation, in Latin, it stands for Lucius, or the like, and affixed to anything, indicat- ovary, changing to four socd-like mono- 

L.L.S. for a sesterce, or two libroe and a ing its natuie, contents, ownership, dcstina- spermous fruits This order contains about 

half. LL. D stands for Legum Doctor, tion, or other particulars - 2. A narrow slip 2(J00 species, mostly herbs, undershrubs, or 

Doctor of Laws L is also used for liber, of parchment or paper, or a ribbon of silk, shrubs, rarely arborescent, with opposite or 

book, as applied to a division in a work.— affixed to diplomas.deeds, or writings to hold whorled leaves, usually square stems, and a 

As a numeral L stands for 60 the appended seal —3 Anypaper annexed to thyrsoid or whorled inflorescence They are 

La Oft), cxclam [A. Sax. U, lo! behold!] awillliy way of addition, as a codicil. -4. In spread throughout the world, being most 

Look; see; behold. her. afflict with pendants or points, a figure strongly represented in the Mediterranean 

La (lit) In 7nu}dc, (a) In solmization, the usually added to coat ar- and eastern regions, hut abounding in all 

sixth of the seven syllables— uZ or do, re, mour to mark a distinc- ; .y temperate latitudes. Many of the species 

7iii, fa, sol, la, si— representing the seven tion in the anus of the — are valued for their fragrance, as lavender 

Bouilds in the diatonic scale, (b) The syl- eldest son during the life 7 '177 r7 ir and thyme ; others for their stimulating 

lahleby which Guido denoted the last sound of the father, in which x qualities, as mint and peppermint; others 

of each of his hexachords. If the hexa- case it has three points. as aromatics, as savory, basil, and marjoram; 

chord begins in C, the Za answers to our A; A label of five points is several are used as febrifuges, as the Oci/muw 

If in G. to our E; and if in E, to D. the distinction of the heir y:J febrifugum of Sierra Leone. Rosemary is 

Lab, I^bb6, 71. [Allied to D. Za66cn, to blab, whilst the grandfather used in the manufacture of Hungary-water, 

to tell tales ; to G. labbe, lip, mouth ; and is living ; one of seven ^ and its oil is that which gives the green 

probably to E, blab. ] A great talker ; a blab- points, the difference for Label of three points colour to bear's-grease and such pomatums, 

her. ‘I am no lab.' Chaucer. [Obsolete the heir in the lifetime of Betony, ground-ivy, horehound, and others 

or provincial.] his great-grandfather; and so on. The label possess bitter tonic qualities ^Numerous 

Lab, t Labbe. tn.Z. [See the noun.] Tobiah; is also termed a Lrt7«6eZ. sometimes a i^’iZc. species are objects of great beauty, as 

to prate; to talk thoughtlessly or carelessly. 6. A long thin brass rule, with a small sight various kinds of sage, Gardoquia, and Dra- 

* A Za&6t77^ shre w Is slie. ’ Chaucer, at one end and a centre-hole at the other, cocephalum. Also called La/niacei*. 

Fate, fftr. fat, fall; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; nffte, not, mdve; tube, tub, bpll, oil, pound; u, 8c. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 
ch, c/iain; Ch, Sc. locA; g,yo; j,job; h, Fr. toTi; ng, siny; TH, ZAen; th, ZAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. —See KEY 
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LABIATE 


2 


LABYRINTHINE 


Labiate, Labiated (la'bi-at, la'bi-at-ed), a 
[L L lahiatm, from L. labium, lip ] In hot 
a term api)lied to an irregular garnopetalous 
corolla, tbc limb or expanded portion cleft 
BO as to present an upper 
and lower lii), the upper 
consisting of two, the 
lower of three segments 
Labiatiflorse (la-bi-a-ti- 

flo're), n pi. [ L L la- 
bial uh, lipped, irom L 
labium, a lip, ami /ok, r..ibiatc Coroii.i 
florid, a flower ] In hot 
a section of the nat, order fUnniiositaj 'riie 
flowers are m(»stly hermaphrodite, and the 
corolla is divided into two lips. 

Labile (luh'il), a (L L labilin, apt to slip, 
from h labor, to slide, to sli]) 1 Liable to 
eri, fall, or apostatize [Hare J 
Lability (la-hil'i ti), a Liability to lapse 
or err Coleridge 

Lablmeter, Labidometer (la-him'et-er, 
lah-i-doin'et-t!r), n (Gr lahir, lalndoa, a 
forcejis, and metron, a measure] In oh- 
ntctne.x, a scale adapted to the handles of 
the forceps, which indicates the distance of 
the blades from each other when applied to 
the head of the child m the womb. 
LablOdentaKla'hi-d-den-tal), a fij labium, 
a lij), and r/cHK, a tooth ] Inp/noicficK, L)rnie<i 
or pronounced by the co-operation of the 
lijis and teeth, as, / and v are labiodental 
letters 

Labiodental (hVhi-6-den-tal), n A letter 
representing a sound pronounced ))y the 
co-operation of the lijis and tooth 
Labi-palpl (hi'hi-pal-T>0. n pi [L labium, 
a hp, and palpum, a feeler] In entom 
the lalual feelers in insects 
Labium (hVhi-um), n pi. Labia (hVin a). 
[L., a lip.] A 111) or lip-like pait, as, (a) the 
lower lip of insects, the upper being callc<l 
the labrum {b) 'I'he inner lip of a univalve 
shell, the outer being called the labrum. 



2 Work done or to he done; that which re- 
quires weariBome exertion or strong effort ; 
a work 

Ileinji a labour of so jfreat diffit iilty, the exact per- 
furiuancc thereof we ni«ay rather wish than look for. 

Hooker 

3 Labourers or producers in the aggregate; 
as, the claims or rights of labour 4 Tra- 
vail ; the pangs and efforts of childbirth — 
.^) In Scrip suffering; trial Rev xiv 13.- 
Laborioua labour, in obstetrics, labour which 
is accompanied with much suftering, and is 
unusually difttcult Syn Work, toil, task, 
drudgery, exertion, effort. 

Labour (liVlit^r), r 1 l. 'I'e exert muscular 
strength, to act or move with painful effort, 
particularly in servile occupations; to work; 
to toil 

Six days shall thou labour, and do all thy work 
lix XX g 

2 To exert one’s powers of body or mind, 
or l)oth, in the iirosecution of any design; 
to emlcavour, to strive, to take pains, as, 
he laboured to make himself intelligible. 

/.a/>.>;/rnot for the luc.U ivluch perisheth )ii vi 27. 
I.ahou> to thy power to in.ikc thy body of thy 
soul’s (. rr.iiids Jer 1 aylor 

3 To he burdened, to he oppressed with 
difliculties , to jiroceed or act with diifl- 
culty 

Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, ami 1 will give you rest Mat xi 28. 

In tilts sense often with under (formerly 
sometimes o/); as, to labour under ii disease 
Absolute monarchy labours under the worst of all 
disadvantages Brougha)<t 

4 To be in travail; to suffer the jiaiigs of 
childbirth — 6 Naut to move iiTcgiilarly 
with little progress, to pitch and roll hea- 
vily. as a ship in a tiirhuleiit sea.— S yn To 
work, toil, strive, struggle, plod, drudge, 
slave, suffer 

Labour (la'her), vi 1 To work at; to till ; 
to cultivate 


given to two species of the genus Ledum (L. 
latifolium and L. palustre) which possess 
narcotic properties, and render beer heady. 
They grow in the north of Europe and 
America. 

Labrax (la'hraks), n. [Gr , a ravenous sea- 
fish J A genus of aeauthopterygian Ashes 
belonging to tlie perch family, which in- 
(dudes the rock-ftsh or striped bass of the 
United States 

Labrlds^ Labroldel (lab'ri-de, la-broTde-i), 
n pi. The wrasse tribe, a family of acan- 
thopterygious fishes, having the genus Lab- 
rus as the tyjie The ventral fins are under 
the pectorals, and the scales are cycloid 
Lablldan (lab'n-dan). u. A member of the 
family Lalirida?. 

Labrlntb-liket (labTinth-lik), a. Labyrin- 
thic 

In labrinth-like turns, and twinings mtneatv 

Drayton. 

Labrose (la'brOs), a [L labrum, a lip.] 
Having thick lips 

Labrum (la'iirum). n pi Labra (hVbra). 
|L , a lip.] 1. A lip, as a teim in zoology, 
csi»ecially, (a) in entom. the part which 
covers the mouth and represents the upi)er 
lip. (ft) in conch, tbc outer lip of a shell. 
See Lauium.— 2 A liasiii or vase placed in 
the warm l)ath-rooni of the ancient baths. 
It contained hot water for the ablutions of 
those who used the vapour-b.atb 
Labrus (la'brns), n. [L , a flsli mentioned 
by I’liny, either from Gr labros, greedy, or 
from L labrum, a lip, on account of their 
well-developed double fleshy lij)S J A genus 
of spiny-flniied ll.sbes, (be type of the family 
Labnda* 'I’he fishes of tins genus are termed 
wrasses 

Laburnum (la-ber'num), n [L ] A tree of 
the genus Cytisus, the C Laburnum, nat. 
order Leguminosa*, a native of the Alps, 
much cultivated by way of ornament It is 
well and widely known for the beauty of 


Labor (la-bor' ), n. A Mexican land measuie, 
etjual to 177 acres Simmonds 
Laborant I (lab'o-raut), n A chemist. 

I can sliow you a sort of lixt sulphur made by .m 
mdustrjous laborant Boyu 

Laboratory (lal/o-ra-to-ri), n [L I- labora- 
ferium, Fr 7rtftorrtfoi/r,fromL faftor, lalxnir 
iSee Labour.] 1 A building or workshop 
designed for investigation and experiment 
in chemistry, physics, pyrotechnics, or the 
like -2 A place whore work is iierformed or 
anything is elaborated or jirepared for use, 
hence, the stomach is called the grand la- 
boratory of the human body; the liver the 
laboratory of the bile 

Laborious ( la-bo'ri-us), a [L. laboriosus; 
Fr laborieiiz. See Labour J 1 Requiring 
labour, exertion, or iierscvenince, toilsome, 
tiresome; not easy; us, laborious duties or 
services 

With what compulsion and laborious flight 

Wc sunk thus low Milton. 

Dost thou love watthiugs, abstinence, nr toil, 

Laborious virtues alll' Learn these from ( ato 
Addison 

2 lAing exertion; employing labour, dili- 
gent in work or service; assiduous- used of 
persons, as, a laborious husbandman or 
mechanic ; a laborious minister or pastor 
‘ Laborious for her people and her poor ’ 
Tennyson —SYN Industrious, jiainstaking, 
active, diligent, assiduous, toilsome, difli- 
cult, arduous, wearisome, fatiguing, trouble- 
some, tedious 

Laboilously (la-bb'ri-us-li), adv In a la- 
borious manner ; with laboui, toil, or diffi- 
culty 

Laboriousness (la-bd'ri-us-nes), n 1. The 
quality of being laborious or attended with 
toil; toilsomeness, difficulty —2. Diligence; 
assiduity 

Laboriousneis shuts the doors and stops all the 
avenues of the mind South. 

Labour (la'her), n [Fr labeur, L labor, 
labour ] 1. Exertion, physical or mental, or 
both undergone in the performance of some 
task or work, particularly, the exertion of the 
body in occupations by whicli subsistence 
is obtained, as in agriculture and manufac- 
tures, in contradistinction to the exertion 
of strength in play or amusements, which 
are denominated exercise rather than labour; 
any kind of exertion which is attended with 1 
fatigue; the performance of work; toil; as, 
after the labours of the day the farmer re- I 
tires, and rest is sweet ; moderate labour 
contributes to health, tbc labour of com- 
piling ami writing a history 

Wh.it IS obtained by labour will of right be the 
property of him by whose labour it is gained. 

Rambler. 


I The most excellent lands are lying fallow, or only 
laboured by children U' Tooke. 

2 'I'o prosetuite with effort; to urge, as, to 
labour ti point or argument. - 3 To form or 
fabricate with exertion; as, to labour arms 
for 'IToy; a labtnned composition — 4.t I'o 
heat; to belabour ‘ Labour liim with many 
a sturdy stroke ’ Dryden 
Laboured (hVlierd), p and a I'ormcd with 
labour, bearing the mark.s of constraint and 
Imrdnessof style: opjiosed to easy, natural, 
or spontaneous 

Labourer (bVber-i'r), n One wlio labours 
in a toilsome occupation; a man who does 
work that retiuires little skill or special 
training, as distinguished from an artisan 
Labouring (la'ber-ing), p. and a 1 Exert- 
ing muscular strength or intellectual power; 
toiling, moving with pain or difficulty; cul- 
tivating — 2 A term applied to a person 
who performs work tliat requires no appren- 
ticeship or professional skill, in distinction 
from an artisan 3 Devoted or set apart 
for Labour; as, a labouring day Labouring 
force, tlio force apxilied to a machine to set 
and keep it in motion It differs from work- 
ing or ejicient force, whicli is the force 
actually exerted by the machine, or the 
force transmitted to the point of effect, 
inasmuch as part of it is expended in over- 
coming friction, Ac The labouring force 
is thus always greater than the working 
force 

Labourless (la'bfir-los), a Without labour; 

not laborious ; easily done 
Labour-pains (la'ber-panz), n pi Pains of 
childbir^ 

Labour-saving (la'bSr-sav-ing), a Saving 
labour; adapted to supersede or dimmish 
the labour of men; as, a labour-saving nia- 
ebine 

Laboursome (la'ber-sum), a. l.f Made with 
great labour and diligence. ‘ Laboursome 
petition ' Shak. — 2 Apt or inclined to 
pitch and roll, as a ship in a heavy sea. 
Labra (la 'bra), n. [An intentionally in- 
correct form from L. labrum, a lip.] A 
lip. 

Word of denial in thy labras here 1 

Word of denial : froth and scum, thou Uest ! Shak. 

Labradorlte, Labrador Felspar (lab'ra- 
dor-it, lab'ra-dor fel-spiir), n A mineral 
found on the coast of Labrador, and for- 
merly called Labrador hornhlendLe , though 
that is the designation of hypersthene. It 
is a lime-soda felspar, and has been fount! 
massive and disseminated only Labradorlte 
is distinguished by its splendent changea- 
bility of colour 

Labrador-tea (lab'ra-dor-te), n. A name 


its ])cn(liil()U8 racemes of yellow pea-shaped 
fiower.s. I'bc seeils coutaiu a jioisonous 
Hubstance called cyti.Hine, ami are violently 
emetic, the wood is much jtnzcdby cabinet- 
imikers and turners, being wrought into a 
variety of articles whicli retiuire strength 
and smoothness I’he Scotcli lahurnum of 
j gardens is a ftuni with larger leaves and 
flowers, which is known as C alpinus 
Labyrinth (^lab'i-nnth), n, [L labyrinthus; 
Gr labyrlnthos ] 1 A striK-turc having nume- 
rous intricate winding passages, which ren- 
der it difticult to find the way from the 
interior to the entrance I'here were two 
remarkable ancient edifices of this kind, 
the Egyptian and the Cretan labyrinths 

2 Anything full of intricate turnings and 
windings; an ornamental maze or wilderness 
in gardens 

The serpent soun he found 
In labyrinth of many a round self-rolled 

Milton 

3 Any intricate matter or business; a diffi- 
culty from which one cannot be extricated; 
a maze; a perplexity. 

The Harl of Essex had not proceeded with his 
accustomeii wanness and .skill . but run into laby. 
rinthi, from whence he could not disent.inulc linn- 
sclf t larendon 

4 A series of cavities in the ear, viz. the 
vestibule, the cochlea, and the semicircular 
canals; that part of the internal ear which 
lies behind the tympanum —5 In metal 
a scries of troughs attached to a stamping 
mill, through which a current of water 
passes, for the })urpose of washing away the 
suspended pulverized ore, and subsequently 
dei»ositing it at different distances, depend- 
ing upon its state of comminution —Laby- 
rinth fret, in arch, a fret with many turnings 
ill the form of a labyrinth. 

Labyrinthal (lab'i-rinth-al), a. Same as 
Labyrinlhian 

Labyrinthlan, Labyrlnthean(lab-i-rinth'- 

i-an, lah-i-rintli'e-an), a. Winding ; intri- 
cate; perplexed 

Mark how the labyrinthtan turns they take, 

The circles nitric. ite, and mystic maze Voun^'. 
A contracted, subtile, and intricate face, full of 
quirks and turnings; a labyrinthean fare 

B fonson. 

Labyrinthibranchldse (lab'i-rinth-i- 
brangk"i-de), n. pi. [L labyrinthos, a laby- 
rinth, branchia, gills, and eidos, resem- 
blance ] Same as Anahasidae. 
Labyrinthic, Labyrlntliical (lab-i-rinth'- 
ik, lab-i-rinth'ik-al), a Like a labyrinth. 
Labyrintblfonu (lab-i-rinth'i-fonn), a. 

I Having the form of a labyrinth; intricate. 

I Labyrinthine (lab-i-rinth'in), a. Pertaining 
I to or like a labyrinth. 


Fate, t&v, fat, f^ll; 


me, met, h6r; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tdbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. ley. 



LABYRINTHODON 
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LACHRYMATORY 


Ln-hyrlTit.h fidnn (lab-i-rinth'O-don), n. [Gr, 
labyrinthos, u labyrinth, and odous, odontos, 
a tooth ] A Kenus of fossil amphibians, 
whose remains are found in tlie carbonifer- 
ous, permian, and trias formations, those of 
the trias being found in England, India, and 



Labyriuthodun Salduiandroidcs.— Professor Owen 


Africa. They were allied to the crocodile 
and to the frog, and were ]() (H‘ ly feet long 
The name is derived from the labyrinthine 
structure of a section of the tooth, when 
seen under the microscope The cheiro- 
thermm is supposed to have been the same 
animal 

Labyrintliodont (If^h-i-vinth'd-dont), 11 A 
member of the order of Lab\rinthodontia 
LabyrlllthO<iontia( 1 ah-i -ri n th'o-don"sli i -a), 
n pi. [See Labyrinthodon ] An order of 
fossil Amphibia, of which Labyniithodon is 
the type genus. See LAnyiUNTHobON 
Lac (lak), a [Per. lak, u red dye, Skr. 
Idkshd and rdkshd, the lac insect, from 
ranj, to dye.] A resinous substance pro- 
duced mainly upon the Ficia^ uidica or 
banyan-tree, by the e.xndations from the 
body of the female of the Coccus ficus or 
Coccus lacca It is comjiosed of five differ- 
ent varieties of resin, with a small (piantity 
of several other sulistances, particularly a 
red colouring matter. ,Stick-lac is the sub- 
stance 111 its natural state, incrustiiig small 
twigs When broken off and washed with 
water it almost entirely loses its red cedour, 
and is called seed-litc, from its granular 
form. When melteil and reduced to a thin 
crust, it is called shcll-lac Mixed with tur- 
pentine, colouring matters, and other sub- 
stances, lac is used to make dilferently col- 
oured sealing-wax Dissolved in alcohol or 
other menstrua, by ditferent methods of 
preparation, it constitutes various kinds of 
varnishes and lacciuers -Lac-dye and lac- 
lake are colouring matters used in dyeing 
cloth scarlet, obtained by ditferent processes 
from stick-lac. In the state in which they 
are found in commerce they have the form 
of little cakes. They were formerly obtained 
only from the East, but a superior kind of 
lac-dye is now manufactured in England 
from stick-lac The colouring matter of lac- 
dye IS analogous to cochineal 
Lac, Lack (lak), n. [Hmd lakh, lakh; Skr. 
laksha, a hundred thousand ] Tii the East 
Indies, a word used to denote 100,000; as, a 
lac of rupees 

Laccic (lak'sik), a. [See Lac I Pertaining 
to lac or produced from it 
Laccine (lak'sin), n A peculiar substance 
once thought to be obtainable from shell- 
lac 

Lac-dye (lak'di), n See under Lac, a re- 
sinous substance 

Lace (las), n, [O.E las; Fr lacs, a lace, tie, 
snare ; from L laqxu’us, a noose, a snare J 

1. That which hinds or fastens, esjieci- 
ally by being interwoven; a string or cord 
used for fastening boots or some other 
art of the dress, or plaited and otherwise 
ighly ornamented and used merely for de- 
coration — 2.t A snare; ugin; a net. ‘To 
escape out of your lace ’ Chancer —3 A 
delicate kind of net-work, formed of silk, 
flax, or cotton thread, used for the orna- 
menting of female dresses, Ac , and made 
either by hand on a pillow or by machine: 
machine-made lace is sometimes distin- 
guished by the name of Bobbinet. 

Our English dames are much given to the wearing 
of costly iaces. Bacon. 

4 . Spirits added to coffee or other beverage. 

If haply he the sect pursues. 

That read and comment ui>on news ; 

He takes up their mysterious face. 

He drinks his coffee without lace. Prior 

Laoe (1^). ti.t. pret. &PP laeed; ppr. lac\y\g. 
1. To fasten with a string, through eyelet 
holes. ‘Jenny’s stays are newly laeed . ' Prior. 


ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. loeA; g, go; j, job; 


2. To adorn with lace ; as, cloth faced with 
silver or silver-gilt lace. -3. To embellish 
witli variegations or intersecting stripes or 
streaks. 

Look. Inve, what cnviou.s streaks 
Do laie tlu- severing eluuds in yonder east. Shak. 

4. I'o beat . to lash: generally in the phrase 
to lace one’s eoat 

I’ll laie yonr coat for you. L' Estrange 

5 To add spirits to coffee or other beverage; 
as. a cup of coffee laced with a drop of 
brandy [tkilloti ] 

Lace (las), V. i To be made so as to be fast- 
ened or tied by a lace ; to have a lace ; us, 
my boots lace m front. 

Lace-bark (las'bark), a. A slirul) in the 
West Indies, the Layetta lintearia, uat. 
order Thymeleaceai, ho called fiom the tev- 
ture of its inner bark, which consist-^ of 
numerous concentric layers of llbres which 
interlace in all directions 

Lace-boot (las'bot), n A boot which is 
fastened by a lace. 

Laced (last), p and a 1 Fastened with lace 
or a string; also, tricked out with luce - 
2 'I'led; hound Chancer Mi\c<l with 
spirits; said of coffee or some other bever- 
age [(^olloq 1 Laced muff on, t a courtesan. 
Shak 

Lace 7 flrame (las'fram), n A machine for 
making lace or hohhinet. 

Lace-leaf (las'lcf). U Same as Lattice-leaf. 

Lacemaker (lus'inuk-cr), n One wliosc cm- 
jdoyment is to make lace 
Laceman (laH'mau). n. pi Lacemen (las'- 
men) A man wlio deals in lace 

Lace-paper (Ifis'pa-Iier), n. Paper having 
an open-work jiattern m imitation of hu e 

Lace-pUlOW (las'pil-lb), n A pilloiv or 
cushion for making lace on 

Lacerable (las'er-a-hl). a (Sec LACK HATE } 
'riiat may he ln<*erate<l or torn 

Lacerate (las'fu’-at), c t. jirct & pp lacer- 
ated; i>pr laceratiny [L lacero, laceratuin, 
to tear, from lacci, mangled, torn J To 
tear; to rmid, to sei>arute a substance by 
violence or tearing, as, to lacerate the flesh, 
often used figuratively iii the .«ense of to 
torture ; to harrow; as, to lacerate the feel- 
ings 

Lacerate,Lacerated(las'er-at.his'f‘r-at-cd), 
p and a 1 Rent, torn 2 \\\h<>i having 
the <'<lge varnuisly out into irregular seg- 
ments, as, a laeeiated leaf -3. In anat a 
term applied to two foramina at the base 
of the cranium, from their lacerated appear- 
ance. 

Laceration (las-ci -a'shon), n The act of 
teal mg or rending, the In each maile by 
rending 

Lacerative (las'6r-at-iv). a. 'i'ending or hav- 
ing the power to lueerute. 

Lacert.t Lacerte,t n |L laeerta, a lizard.] 
A fleshy muscle, so named from its having 
a tail like a lizard Chancer. 

Laeerta (la sfn'ta), n [L] 1 'I’lie lizard, a 
genus of saurian reptiles See Lizaki>. — 
2 A northern constellation, consisting of 
sixteen stars It is surrounded by Andro- 
meda, Cepheus, (‘ygiius, and Pegasus - 

3. [Probably from L lacertn.s, the upper 
arm.] A fathom Doomsday Book. 

Lacertian (la-ser'.sbi-an), n A saurian rep- 
tile belonging to the family Laeertida*. 
Lacertlan, Lacertilian (la-ser'shi-an. la- 
86r-til'i-an), a Belonging to the family of 
lizards. 

Lacertldse, Lacertinidee (la-s^riti-de, la- 
s^r-tin'i-de), n. pi [L laeerta, a lizard, and 
Or eidos, resemblance ] The true lizards, 
a family of land reptiles, belonging to the 
order .Sanria or Lacertilia The body is 
rounded, covered with scales, the largest 
ones below ; the tail is frequently very long 
and easily broken ; they have two pairs of 
limbs, the feet with four or flve toes of un- 
equal length, bearing hooked claws; the 
mouth is wide, the tongue protrusible, slen- 
der, and forked ; the eyes brilliant, with a 
membranous expansion resembling a third 
eyelid ; the colours often showy. The Lacer- 
tidae are peculiar to the Old World, and 
are chiefly found in Southern Europe and 
Western Asia. Two species occur in Britain, 
Zootica Vivipara (the scaly lizard), and 
Laeerta agilis (the sand lizard), which are, 
in fact, the only saurians, except the com- 
mon slow-worm, now found in these islands. 

Lacertilia (la8'6r-til-i-a), n pi fL laeerta, 
a lizard ] An order of reptiles including 
the slow-worm, the lizards proper, the 
monitors, iguana, chameleons, and geckos. 
Most of them have two pairs of limbs, but 
in some only one pair is found, and in the 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, eing; TH, then; th, <Ain; 


slow-worm no trace of a limb is seen exter- 
nally ; the scapular arch is, however, invari- 
ably present 'riie e.ies are generally fur- 
nished with movable eyelids ; the teeth are 
not placed in distinct sockets , the skin is 
covered with horny plates or scales; the 
bodies of the vertebrw are concave, rarely 
biconcave 

Lacertine, Lacertiloid (in-si^rithi. la-s^r'- 
til-oid), a. [\.. Ittccrtus ] Like a lizard. 

LacertUS (la-scritus), n. 'I’lie girrock, a flsh 
of the garflsh kind, also, the lizard flsh 

Lace-trimming (iHs'trim-mg), n An edging 
or border of lace, a viovcn string. 

Lace-winged (las'wingd), a Having wings 
like lace. — Laee-ivinyed flies, insects of 
the genus Hemorobius and order Neurop- 
tera, so called from their delicate wings 
having many netted spaces like luce I'he 
larvie are exceedingly voraeioiis, and feed 
iipmi aphides 

Lacewoman (iHs'wq-man), n pi Lace- 
women (wim'en). A woman wlm makes 
or sells lace 

Lache.t a. |See the next.] Sluggish, negli- 
gent. Chaucer 

Laches (lach'ez), INorni. Fr lachesse,ve- 
misBuess. 0 Fr. lasche, lache; Fr. Idche, lax, 
loose, remiss ; IT. lase, It. lusco; from L. 
laxus. lax, slow, luxus hecommg lascas by 
transposition of sounds Laches and riches 
are similar forms J In lau\ neglect; negli- 
gence; remissness; inexeiisablo delay; ne- 
glect to do a thing at the proper time. 

If Ills uarli.iiiicnt, overwhelmed with business 
\v)m.li could not be poapoiu’d without d.inger to his 
throne ,oid to his person. Ii.id bi eii forced to defer, 
year ,ift( r year, the coiisider.itinn of so large and com- 
plex a question as that of the Irish forfeitures, it ill 
(let .line him to lake .idv.iil1.ige of sucli a /liiha with 
the c.igcriiess of a shrewd itlorncy Macaulay 

- Laches of entry, a neglect of the heir to 
enter 

Lachesls (lak'e-sis), u l Tn class myth. 
the one of the three Fates whose duty it 
was to spill the thread of life — 2 An Ameri’ 
can genus of Herpents of the family (h’otib 
Inbeor rattle-snakes, Imt diflering froin the 
true rattle-snaki's in the tail terminating in 
a spine instead of a rattle, and the head 
being covered with scales instead of iilates. 
They are among the most venomous of ser- 
Iients. 

Lachesness (lacli'ez-nes), n Kemissness; 
carelessness; negligence [Bare ) 

Lachesse,] n [See Laches ) Slackness; 
negligence Chancer 

Laclirymable. Lacrymable (lak'rim-u-bl), 
a. Lainentalile [Rare] 

LacbrymaB Clulsti (lakTI-nie kris'ti), n. 
[L . lit Christ’s tears J A sweet l)ut jiiquant 
niuseatel wine of most agreeable flavour 
jiroduced from the grapes of Mount Somina, 
near Vesuvius There are two kinds, white 
and red, the former of which is ruost valued. 

Lachrymaeform (lak'ri-me-form ), a. [L 
lachryma, a tear, and forma, shape ] In 
hot tear-shaped : almost synonymous with 
pear-shaped, only that the sidgs of the in- 
verted cone are not contracted, as the seed 
of the apple. 

Lachrymal, Laciymal (lak'rim-al), a [Fr. 
from L. lachryma, a tear ) Pertaining to 
tears ; generating or secreting tears, as the 
lachrymal gland; conveying tears, as the 
lachrymal canal. 

Lachrymal, Lacnrmal (lak'rim-al), n. 

.Same as Lachrymatory 
Lachrymary, Lacrymary (lakTim-a-ri), 
a (lontaining tears. ‘ Lachrymary ves- 
sels.’ Addison. 

Laoluymatlon (lak-ri-ma'shon), n. The act 
of sheilding tears. [Rare ] 

Lachrymatory (lak'rim-a-to-rl), n [Fr. 



Lachrymatories, from sperimen*. m British Muscunu 

lachn/matoire ; L L. lachrymatorium, from 
L. lachryma, a tear.] A vessel found in 
sepulchres of the ancients, in which it has 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Ksr. 
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been supposed the tears of a deceased per- 
son’s friends were collected and preserved 
with the ashes and urn. It was a small 
glass or bottle like a phial. Called also 
Lachrymal or LacrymaX. 

Lachr;^ 08 e (lak'rim-os), a. Generating or 
shedding tears; appearing as if shedding or 
given to shed tears ; tearful 
Lachrymosely (lak'rim-Os-li), adv. in a 
lachrymose manner ; tearfully 
Lacing (las'ing), n 1 The act of binding or 
fastening through eyelet-holes.— 2 . A cord 
used in drawing tight or fastening — 3 . Naut. 
the rope or line used to confine the heads of 
sails to their yards or gaffs , also, a piece of 
compass or knee-timber fayed to the back 
of the figure and the knee of the head 
Lacinia (la-sin'i-a), n. fL.. a lappet, as of a 
garment 1 1 In hot {a) one of the straps or 
tags forming the fringe on the outer portion 
of the limb of some petals {h) The fringe 
itself — 2. In entom the blade or apex of 
the maxilla of an insect 
Laolnlate, Laclniated (la-sin'i-at, la-sin'i- 
»t-ed), a. fL, laciaut, a lappet or border J 

1 Adorned with fringes. — 2 In hot jagged; 
noting leaves or petals which are <livuled 
liy deep taper-pointed incisions 

Laciniiorm (la-sm'i-form), a [Lacuna 
(which see), and form ] In entom friiige- 
shaped: applied by Kirby to the tegulie of 
insects when they are long, irregular, and 
resemble a little fringe on each side of the 
trunk, as In the Lithosia. 

Lacinula ( la-sin'u-la ). n f Dim from L. 
lacinia, a lappet I In hot (a) a small lacinia 
(6) The abruptly infloxed acumen or point 
of each of the petals of an umbelliferous 
flower 

Lacistemacese (las'ia-te-nia"8e-e). n pi fGr 
lakistoK, torn, rent ] A small natural order of 
monochhimydcous exogenous shrubs, allied 
to the Euphorbiaceic The flowers are in 
catkins, the fruit a three-valved cap.siile 
Only one genus, Lacistema, and about six- 
teen species are known , they are natives of 
tropical America 

Lack (lak), i\t fO K lake, laik, blame, dis- 
grace, defect, lake, to blame or censure, lak, 
want, lack, Sc. laik, failure, blame, Arc . ni- 
lake, deilcicncy, dcciease, D. lalcen, to blame, 
O.D. laechvn, P) fail, to decrease; Dan Lak, 
fault, want, Utkhe, to decline, to wear away; 
Icel. lukr, defective, lacking; by some con- 
nected witli the verb to leak.] 1 To want; 
to be ilestitutc (tf , not to have or possess; 
hence, to need, to require 

11 any uf you hick wibd«m, let hiro ask of God 
James 1 . 5 

2 . t To feel the want of 

] shall be loved when I am lacked Shnk 

3 + To And fault with; tt) blame, Chaucer; 
Piern I*lotvnian. 

Lack (lak), v i 'I’o be in want. 

T he young lions do lack, and suffer hunger I 

I’S X\X1V. 10. I 

2 To be wanting 

Peradveiiturc there .shall An/t five of the fifty 
nghieuub Ufu wm jb 

Lack (lak), n. Want; destitution; need; i 
failure 1 

He that gathered httlr had no Ex xvi iS | 
l.ct his lark of years be no iinpedinitnt .Saak [ 

Lack, n See Lac 

Lackadaisical, Lackadaisy ( lak-a-da'zi- 
kal, lak-a-da'zi), o Atfectodly pensive; 
niaudlinly sentimental 
Lackadaisy ( lak ' a - da - zi ), exHa III Used 
ludicrously for Lack-a-day. 

Lack-a-day (luk-a-da'). [Contr. for alack-a- 
daii ] Exclamation of sorrow or regret; 
alas ! —alas ! the day. 

Lackall (lak'^l), n A person thoroughly 
destitute; a needy fellow ‘Unprofessionals, 
lackalU, social nondescripts ’ Carlyle 
Lackbeard (lak'berd), a One destitute of 
lieard Shak 

Lackbrain (lakliran), n One that wants ! 
brains, or is deficient in understanding. 
Shak : 

Lacker (lak'dr), n. One M'ho lacks Davies 
Lacker (lak'^r), n Same as Lacquer, n ' 
Lacker (lak^r), v.t Same as Lacquer, v t 
Lackey (lak'i), n. fFr. laquats, from Sp and 
Pg lacayo, alacay, probably from Ar | 
laJciyy, attached to some one or something ; 
Diez derives it from a radical seen in Pr | 
lacai, a gourmand, so that it would have ! 
the same origin as lecher (which see). ] 1 An 
attending servant ; a runner ; a footboy or 
footman ; hence, any servile follower. 

Like a Christian footboy, or a gentleman’s lackey. 

Shak 


2 . A kind of particoloured caterpillar. See 
Lackey-moth 

Lackey (lak'i). v t. To wait on as a lackey; 
to attend servilely. 

a thousand livened angels lackey her Mtlton. 

Lackey (lak'l), v i To act as footboy; to run 
along-side of a coach, as footmen used to do 
those of their masters, to pay servile at- 
tendance 

Oft have I servants seen on horses ride. 

The free and noble lackey by their side Satidys 

Lackey-lXlOtb (lak'i-moth), n. The Clisio- 
campa ncustria, a moth not uncommon in 
this country; the laiwaj, which are striped, 
live in society under a web, and are some- 
times very destructive 

Lack-Latin (lak 'la-tin), n One ignorant 
of Latin; an uneducated ignoramus. 
Lack-linen (lak'lm-en), a. Wanting a sliii-t. 
Shak [Rare ] 

^V liat ' you poor, base, rascally, cheating, lack-liften 
mate' Away, you mouldy rogue, away 1 Shak 

Lack-love (luk'luv), «. One who is indif- 
ferent to love. 

Pretty soul ' she durst not he 

Near this lack-love, this kill courtesy. Shak 

Lack-lustre (lak'lus-ter), a. Wanting 
lustre or brightness. ‘Looking on it with 
lack-lustre eye ’ Shak 
Lack-lustre ( lak'lus-tfer ), n A want of 
lustre, or that which wants brightness 
Lac-lake (lak'lak), n See under LAC, a 
resinous substance 

Lac-lunae (lak'lu-nC), n [L J Lit. milk of 
the moon; a snowy-white substance resem- 
bling chalk It consists almost wholly of 
alumina, saturated with carbonic acid. 
Laemus (lak'mus) See iJTMUa 
Laconian (la-ko'm-an). n An inhabitant 
of Laconia, a division of ancient Greece. 
Laconian (la-ko'm-an), a Pertaining to 
Laconia or its inhabitants 
Laconic, Laconical (la-kon'ik, la-kon'ik-al) 
a I IT laconique ; L lacomcus: from La- 
conia, or Lacones, the Spartans ] 1 Pertain- 
ing to l^aeonia or its inhabitants 2 Short, 
brief; pithy; sententious, e.xpressing much 
in few words, after the manner of the Spar- ' 
tans, who were Laconians; as, a laeuuie 
phrase 

King A^;lS. therefore, when a crrt.iin Athenian 
laughed .it the Laced.em<>iuan short swords, 
answered m his laiontc w.iy, And yet we c.in reach 
our enemies’ hearts with tlicm L atti;horne 

8 ReHembling the Laconians or Sjiartans in 
severity, hard; stern, severe 
Laconic (la-kon'ik), n l ronei8enes.s of 
language, laconism 

Sliall we never ag un Mlk together in laconic f 

.IddtVOH 

2 A concise, iutli> expression ; something 
expressed in concise, pithy manner; a lacon- 
ism 

Laconically (la-kon'ik-al-li). BrieAy; 

concisely; as, a sentiment laconically ex- 
pressed 

Laconics (la-kon'iks), n A book of Pausan- 
las, wliich treats of Laconia 
Laconism, Laconicism(lak'on-izm, la-kon'- 

1 sizm), n [L laconismus ] 1 A concise 
style 

And 1 grow' lat omr t-ven beyond lacontcisnt, for 
sometimes 1 return only yes or no to question.iry or 
petitionary epistles of half a yard lung Pope 

2 A brief sententious plirase or expression 
‘'I’he laeomsm on tlie wall (Dan iii 25 )’ 
Sii T Browne 

Laconize ( lak'on-iz ). r i To imitate the 
Lacedtemoiiiaiis either in spareness of living 
or in short pithy speech. 

Lacquer, Lacker (lak'er). w [Fr lacre,\^e 
See Lac ] A varnisli usually consisting of a 
solution of shell-lae (sometimes sandarach, 
mastic, &c ) in alcohol, coloured by arnotto, 
gamboge, saffron, and other colouring mat- 
ters Lacipiers are used for varnisliing 
brass and some other metals in order to 
give tlicm a golden colour and preserve 
their lustre 

Lacquer, Lacker (lak'^T), v.t To var- 
nish; to smear over with lacquer for the 
purpose of improving the colour or preserv- 
ing from tarnishing and decay 
Lacquered, Lackered (lak'erd), p. and a 
(‘overed with lacquer; varnished. 
Lacquerer, Lackerer (lak'er-6r), n. One 
who varnishes with lacquer. 

Lacrlmoso (lak-ri-mb'zb). Same as Lagri- 
moso 

La-crosse (la-kros'), n A game at ball, ori- 
ginating with the Indians of Canada, played 
somewhat on the principle of football, ex- 
cept that the ball is carried on an imple- 
ment called a crosse, the player in posses- 


sion running with it towards the enemy’s 
goal, and wlien on the point of being caught, 
passing it by tossing to one of his own side, 



Crosse or Bat used in g.iine of La crosse. 


or throwing it over his head as far in the 
direction of the goal as possible. 
Lacrymable, a See Laohrymable. 
Lacrymal, a. See Lachrymal. 
Lacrymary, a. See Lachrymary 
Lacrymose, a See Lachrymose. 

Lacs d'Amour (lak da-mor), n [Fr.l In 
her. a cord of running knots surrounding 
the arms of unmarried women and widows. 
Lactaget (lak'taj), n [O.Fr lactage, Fr 
laitage, from L lac, Fr lait, milk ] The 
produce of animals yielding milk, milk and 
milk products ‘ Milk, or rather cream, a 
part of his lactage.’ Shuckfard 
Lactamide (lak'lii-mid), /< (C3H7NO2) A 
colourless, crystallizable, soluble substance 
formed liy the union of laotide and ammo- 
nia. whence tlie name 

Lactant (Jak'iant), a [L. lactans, lactantis, 
ppr of laeto, to give suck, lac, milk ] Suck- 
ling, giving Slick [Rare ] 

Lactarene, Lactarlne (lak'ta-ren, lak'tn- 
1111), /I IL lae, lactis, milk] A prepara- 
tion of the casein of milk, extensively used 
by calico-printers 

Lactary (lak'ta-ri), n [L. laetarnis, milky, 
from lac, milk 1 ^Milky, full of w’hite juice 
like inillL ‘ Lactary or milky plants ’ Sir 
T Browne [Rare J 

Lactary (lak'ta-ri), n [See the adjective ] 
A dairy-house [Raia* ] 

Lactate (lak'tat), » Tn chem a salt of lac- 
tic acid, or acid of sour milk All the lac- 
tates are soluble, and many of them uncrys- 
tallizable Lactate of urea is contained m 
human urine 

Lactation (lak-ta'ahon), 71 [L iarto, to give 
suck.l 1 The act of giving suck, or the time 
of suckling - 2 In ined the function of 
secreting and excreting milk 
Lacteal (lak'te-al), a |.See Lacteous ] ] Per- 
taining to or resembling milk; milky. — 
2 Conveying chyle; as, a lacteal vessel. 
Lacteal (lak'te-al), n In annt one of nu- 
merous minute tidies whicli absorb or take 
up the chyle or milk-lIke fluid from the ali- 
mentary canal and convey it to the thoracic 
duct. 

Lacteally (lak'te-al-li), ndc. Milkily; in the 
manner of milk 

Lactean(lak'te-an), a 1 Milky; resembling 
milk 

This laiteat! whiteness ariseth from a grc.at num- 
ber of little stars cunslipated in that part of heaven 
AIoxoh 

2 Lacteal; conveying chyle. 

Lacteous (lak'te-ns), a. [L. lacteus, from 
lae, milk] 1 Milky, resembling milk — 
2 Lacteal; conveying chyle, as, a lacteous 
vessel 

Lacteously (Iak't6-u8-li), adv. In a lacteous 
manner; milkily; lacteally. 

Lactescence (lak-tes'ens), n. 1. The state of 
being lactescent; milkiness or milky colour 
2 In hot. tlie liquor which flows abundantly 
from a plant when wounded, commonly 
white, but sometimes yellow or red. 
Lactescent (lak-tes'ent), a. [L lactesceiw, 
lacttsco, to become milk or milky, from 
lacteo, to be milky, from lac, milk ] 1. Be- 
coming milky; having a milky appearance 
or consistence. — 2 . Abounding in a thick 
coloured juice. 

Lactic (lak'tik), a [L. lac, lactis, milk. 
Fr lactique.] Pertaining to milk or pro- 
cured from sour milk or whey — Lactic 
acid (C^HuOs), an acid found in several ani- 
mal liquids, and particularly in human 


Fate, fir, fat, fftll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; nfite, not, mbye; tube, tub, hqll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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urine. It is not only formed in milk when 
it bocomea sour, but also in the fementa- 
tion of several vegetable juices, and in the 
putrefaction of some animal matters Tlie 
acid which is found in the fermented juice 
of beet-root, turnips, mid carrots, in sour- 
krout, in fermented rice-water, in the fer- 
mented extract of mix vomica, and in the 
infusion of bai’k useil by tanners, is for the 
most part pure lactic acid It is a colour- 
less, inodorous, very sour liquid, of a syrupy 
consistence. It coagulates milk 
Lactide (lak'tid), n (0311402 ) A volatile 
substance, one of the products of the dry 
distillation of lactic acid. See Lactone 
Lactiferous (Iak-tif'6r-us), a. [li lac, nulk, 
and /cro, to bear.] 1 Bearing or conveying 
milk or white juice; as, a lactiferous duct. 
2. Producing a thick white or coloured juice, 
as a plant 

Lactifle, Lactifleal (lak-tif'ik, lak-tif'ik-al), 
a [L lac, lactis, milk, nudfacio, to make.] 
Causing, producing, or yielding milk 
Lactlfuge (lak'ti-fuj), n. [L lac, lactis, milk, 
and fvgo, to expel ] A medicine which 
checks or diminishes the secretion of milk 
in the breast 

Lactlne, Lactose G^'k'tin, lak'tds), n [ 
lactinc, from L lac, milk ] Sugar of milk 
a substance obtained by eva- 
porating whey, filtering tliroiigh animal 
charcoal, and crystallizing It ft)nns hard, 
white, semi-transparent trimetric erystalH, 
wdiich have a slightly sweet taste, and grate 
between the teeth. It is convertible like 
starch into glucose by boiling with very 
dilute sulphuric acid. Nitric acid converts 
it into malic, oxalic, and mucic or saclactic 
acid. 

Lacto-butjnrometer ( lak ' tr)>bu-ti-rom"et- 
6 r). n [L lac, milk, (Jr. buti/ron, butter, 
and inetron, measure ] A kind of laetometer 
for ascertaining the (luaiitity of buttery mut- 
ter any particular milk contains 
Lacto-densimeter (lak'to-den-sim\'t-ev), n 
fL lac, milk, densiis, dense, and (Jr. inetron, 
measure 1 A kind of hydrometer for tliul- 
ing the density of milk, and thus di.seoNer- 
ing whether it lias been mixed witli watei- 
Lactometer (lak-toru'et-er), a [I. /ac, milk, 
and (Jr metron, n measure ] An instrument 
for ascertaining the ditterent qualities of 
milk Several instruments of this sort have 
been invented One consists of a glass tube 
1 foot long, graduated into 100 juirts JNew 
milk 18 filled into it and allowed to stand 
until the cream has fully separated, wlien 
its relative quantity is shown by the num- 
ber of parts in the 100 Avhich it occupiex 
Called also Galactoineter 
Lactone (lak'tou), n (C^HgO.^ ) A colour- 
less volatile liiiuid, iiossessing an aromatic 
smell, produced, along with lai-tnle, by the 
dry distillation of lactic amd 
Lactoryt (lak'to-n), a Lactiferous; lactary 
Lactoscope (lak'tb-sknp), n (L lac, lactis, 
milk, amUJr .v/roped, to see ] An instrument 
for estimating the quantity of cream in milk 
by ascertaining its ojiacity 
Lactose. See Lactin e. 

Lactuca(lak-tu ka), a [L.] A genusof plants, 
nat. order Coinposita;, sub -order Ciclior- 
aceie. It ineliides about sixty species of 
annual and biennial herbs, many of which 
are eminently useful as salad and culinary 
plants They are smooth (nirely hisjiid) 
plants abounding in milky juice, of erect 
haliit, having entire or pinnate leave.s, 
and yellow or blue flowers in paniculate 
heads, and are chiefly natives of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the northern parts 
of America Many varieties are 
cultivated in our gardens, and all of 
these are divided into two groups; 
cabbage -lettuces, with round de- 
pressed or spreading cabbage-like 
heads, and (which take 

their name from the island of Cos, 
in the (Jrecian Archipelago), grow- 
ing erect and oblong Four species 
are found wild in Britain. TJie 
milky juice of the different species 
is usually hitter, astringent, and 
narcotic, especially in L. virosa 
L saliva (garden-lettuce) is one of 
the principal kinds of vegetables 
used for salads. See Laotucauium. 
Lactucarlum (lak-tu-kaTi-um), n. 

[From L. lactum, lettuce, from lart, 
lactis, milk.] The inspissated milky juice of 
Lactam saliva or garden-lettuce, and also 
of L. virosa, L scariola, and L. altissima 
It possesses slight anorl5me properties, and 
is sometimes used as a substitute for opium. 


Lactuclc (lak-tii'sik),a. Pertaining to plants 
of the genua Lactuea. 

Lactumen (lak-tu'men), n. fL., from lac, 
milk : so named from the white colour of 
the pustules.] In med. the milk-scab, which 
affects children at the breast. 

Lacuna (la-ku'na), n. pi. LacunS 9 (la-ku'ne) 
fL , a hollow ] 1 . A pit or depression . a small 
blank space; a gap, a liiatus 2 In W. (u) 
one of the small hollows or pits on the 
upper sm-face of the thalliis of lieliens {b) A 
name given occasionally to the internal 
organ, commonly called an air-cell, l>ing in 
the midst of the cellular tissue of i)luiits 
3 Inaaaf one of a multitude of follicles in 
the mucous lueiuhranes. as in tln>se of the 
urethra —4 In phgsiol one of the sjiai e.s 
left among the tissues of the lower animals 
which serve in place of vessels for the cir- 
culation of the muds of the body 
Lacuna! (la-kun'al), a I’ertaiiiing to or 
having lacume 

Lacunar (la-kun'er), n 1)1 Lacunars, La- 
Cunarla da-kuu'urz, la-ku-na'n-a) fL ] In 



Celling with L.icun.ir'i, lUickingham Palace 

arch (a) th<‘ ceiling or under suifuee of the 
inemlaa’ of an order, of the coiona ol a eoi - 
iiice.orof the part of the architi ave between 
the capitals of columns, and generally any 
ceiling having sunk or Imllowed compart- 
ments without spaces or bands between the 
panels, a laquear having bands between the 
panels Guu'lf (b) One of the <‘ollerH 01 
sunk eomiiartments in ( cihngs or the solfits 
of <*ornice8 

Lacunar (la-kun'<^^), a. Pertaining to or 
having laennte or lacunars; characterized 
by ojien spaces at intervals 
Lacunaria, a pi See LArpNAi!, u 
Lacunette (hi-kn-net'X n In a small 
fosse or ditch. 

Lacunoso-rugose (la-kun'bs-b-io-gos'), a 
( L lacviia, a pit, anything hollow, ami 7'^aga, 
a wrinkle ] In bot marked by deep, broad, 
irregular wrinkles, as the shell of the wal- 
nut or stone of the jicaeli 

Lacunous, Lacunose (la-knn'UB. la-knn'os), 
a fL laranosas, from lacuna, a pit or 
hollow.] Furrowed (»r pitted; having a few 
scattered, irregular, hroadish, but shallow 
excavations, as a surface; as, a lacunose 
leaf has the disc depressed between tli 
veins 

Lacustral (la-kus'tral), a Same as Lams 

trine 

Lacustrine ( la-kus'trin ), n (L. lacus, a 
lake,] Pertaining to a \&kc - Lacustrine 
deposits, deposits formed at the bottom of 
lakes, which frequently consist of a series 
of strata disposed with great regularity one 



Lacustrine Dwellings restored — From Troyon. 

above the other From the stmly of these 
numerous fresh -water deposits geologists 
obtain a knowledge of the ancient condi- 
tion of the land.— Lacustrine or lake dwell- 
ings, the name given to ancient habitations 


built on small islands in lakes, or on plat- 
forms supported by piles near the shores of 
lakes Herodotus describes certain dwell- 
ings of this kind on Lake Prasias in 'J'hrace 
as being approached bj a narrow bridge, 
each habitation having a trap-door in the 
Hour, giving access to the water beneath 
through whicli fish were caught I'ho re- 
mains of a great number of such dwellings, 
some of them belonging to prehistoric 
times, have been met ivith in Euro]»e, ninong 
the first having been discovered m 1839 in 
the small lake of Lagorc, in the county of 
Meath, Irelaml. in Avhieh country they arc 
styled ciannogs or craiinoges Similar re- 
mains have since been discovered in lakes 
in Scotland, Switzerland, and elsewhere, 
the level of the lakes often having risen 
since the dwellings were inhabited. Dwell- 
ings not dissimilar are still constructed by 
the natives of Borneo. New (Juinea, and 
other countries 

Lad,t Ladde,! pret. of lede. Led; carried. 
Chaucer; Spenser. 

Lad (lad), n [Of doubtful origin In 0 E. 
ladde is generally used of a man of inferior 
station Perhaps modified by influence of 
laddc. led (as if one who is led), from O.E. 
lede, a man, A Sax te 6 d, lebda, a man, 
a countryman; lebdan, (L»tli liudan, to 
grow The W. llawd, a lad, is by some re- 
garded as the original Lass, suiiposod to 
be a contraction of ladess, or of VV. Uodes, a 
girl, is the feniiniuo corresponding to lad ] 

1 A young man or boy; a stripling —2 Fel- 
low . ( omrade often used in addressing 
men of any ago 

llow now. old brdf Shak. 

^ 8 A imile sweetheart [Scotch ] 

Ladanum (lad'a-mim), n. [L ; Gr. ladanon, 

1 the resiiions juice of a shrub lada, from 
j I’er Iddan, the shrub ] I’lie resinous juice 
I which exudes from the Cistus ladani/erus, a 
I cistaeeous shrub which grows in Spain and 
Portugal, and from C creticus, which grows 
in P!ivte, Syria, Ac It is collected with a 
kind of rake, w ith leather thongs attached 
: to it, witli winch the shrubs are brushed 
The 1 m ‘ st sort is in dark-coloured or black 
nmsse^, of tlic consistence of a soft plaster. 
'J’he other sort is in long rolls (>oiled up, 
harder than the former, and of a paler 
colour It was chiefly used in external ap- 
plications, but is now in little request 
Alsu called Labdanain 
Ladanum-bush (lad'a-num-lipsh), n A 
name of Mic species of Cistus which yield 
ladamim 

Ladder (bid'ddr), n. [A Sax hhvdder; cog. 

0 . Fris hladder, D ladder, O II G, hlcitra, 
hlintnra. Mod G, leiter, a ladder The 
initial guttural is radical, and the word is 
connected by (Jrimm with L. c/af/in’, a trellis 
or grate, Goth, hleithra, a tent or hut of 
wattles; by some it is ascribed to same root 
as (Jr. kliumx, a ladder, klinein, to bend ] 

1. A frame of wood, metal, or rope, consist- 
ing of two eide-pleces connected by rounds 
or rungs inserted in them at suitable dis- 
tances, and thus forming steps by Avhich 
persons may ascend a building, etc.— 2 . Fig. 
any means of ascending ; a means of rising 
to eminence ‘Mounting fast towards the 
top of the ladder ecclesiastical ’ Swift.— 
Accommodation ladder See under Accoui- 
modation -Companion ladder. See under 
Companion. 

Ladder-work (lad'd^'r-w^rk), n Work done 
on a ladder, as painting, stuccoing, and the 
like: a Avorkmaii’s term 

Laddie (lad'i), n [Dim. from lad.] 

A boy; a young man : often used as 
a term of endearment [Scotch.] 
Lade (lad), » Liuet laded; \)P laded, 
holcndhc. former always in sense 2 ); 
ppr lading [A Sax X^adan.toload; 
also to pump or convey water out of 
or into any vessel; O. Sax. and O H.G. 
hlailan,lcc\ hlatha, Goth hlathan, 
to load Load is almost the same 
word Hence ladle ] 1 To load; to 
put a loa<l or eargo on or in; as, we 
lade a ship with cotton ; we lade a 
horse with corn. [In this sense load 
is now the form eoinmonly used ] 
And tlicy 1‘Ttded tlieir .isses with the 
com. .iiul departed thence Gen xlu. 26. 
Their hided branc lies bow Drayton 

2 To lift or throw in or out, as a 
fluid, with a ladle or other utensil; to lave; 
as, to lade water out of a tub or iuto a cis- 
tern. 

And chideb the bea that sunders him from thence, 
Saying he’ll lade it dry to have liib way. l^kak. 


ch, cAain; eh, Sc. locA; g,go', J.job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^r; th, fAen; th, <Ain; w, icig; wh, tcAig; zh, azure.— See KEY 
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Lade (lad), v.i. 1. To draw water. 

She did not think best to lacU at the shallow chan- 
nel. Hali 

2 Naut to let in water by leakage. Wn'ght. 
Lade (lad), n [A. Sax Idd, a canal, a lode ] 
1. 1 The mouth of a river. -2 A water-course; 
a channel for water; in Scotland, specillcally 
the canal or channel which conveys water 
to a null; a mill-race. 

Lade, Laid (lad), M A load [Scotch.] 
Lademan (lad'man), n [Scotch.] 1 A per- 
son who has charge of a packhorsc — 2. A 
servant employed by a miller to return to 
the owners their quantities of meal when 
ground. 

Laden (lad'n), and a 1 [i'j) of lade in 
sense 1.] Loaded; charged with a burden or 
freight —2 Fig oppressed, burdened ‘A 
people laden with iniquity ' Is i. 4 ‘With 
sorrow laden ' Poc - Laden m bulk, a 
phrase ilesignatiug the state of a ship loaded 
with a cargo which lies loose in the hold, 
as corn, salt, itc. 

Itadied (bt'did), a Lady -like; gentle 
‘Stroked with a ladied hand.’ Fclthani 
Ladles’-man, Lady’s-man (hVdiz-man), n. 
One who much affects tlie society of ladies, 
a beau 

Charrnini^ person th.it Mr Tuppic— perfect 

Most delifjbtful partner Dickens 

Ladlfy (bVdi-fi), V t. To reuder ladylike , 
to make a lady of; to give tlie title or style 
of lady to 

He made a knijjht, 

And your sweet mistrcss-ship ladi/y'd 

MasMttt^ey 

Lading (lad'ing), n That which constitutes 
a load or cargo, freight; burden, as, the 
lading of a bIujj Acts xxvii 10. Bill nf 
lading See under Bill 
Ladkin (lad'kin), n A little lad; a youth 
‘That young Zadfriu ’ Dr H Mote 
Ladle (la'dl), a [A Sax hUvdel,ivm\hladan, 
to draw water See Lape, r f ] 1 A utensil 
shaped like a dish, with a handle, generally 
a comparatively long huiidle, used for lift- 
ing or serving out liquids from a vessel 
2 The receptacle of a mill-wheel which 
receives the w'ater that moves it 3 Tu 
gun ail instrument for drawing the charge 
of a camion - 4 In founding, an iron vessel, 
often with two handles, iii whieh liquid 
metal is earned from the furnace to the 
mould 

Ladle (la'dl). r,t To lift or deal out with a 
ladle; to lade 

Duly ‘i business was to /adi'e out tiu pum Ii 

T Kook 

Ladleful (la'dl-fql), n The (luaiitity con- 
tained in a ladle 

Ladronet (la-dron'), [•‘^p ladeone, from 
L latro, latronis, a loliber J A thief, a rob- 
ber; a highwayman , a rogue 
Lady (la'dl), n [A Sax hlct/dige, late A Sax 
hltefdie, lit broad-maul, from hire/, hldf, 
bread, loaf, and dige, 0 E and Sc, deg, ser- 
vant-maid (Set* liATRY ) Others derive the 
wonl as if from hlcvfweardige, from hlaf, 
and iveardian, to ward or look after, and this 
origin would make it a more natural fem- 
inine to lord, tlie latter lieirig derived from 
hke/weard See Lukd ] 1. A woman of dis- 
tini'tion, correlative to lord; the proper title 
of any w'oman Avhose husband is above tlie 
rank of a baronet or knight, or who is the 
daughter of a nobleman not lower than an 
earl, though often the wife of a baronet or 
a knight is called by this title - 2 A term 
applied by courtesy to any woman ; one of 
the fair sex; specifically, a woman of good 
breeding, education, and refinement of mind- 
the correlative to gentleman —3 A wife; a 
spouse 

Nothing could now rxcood niy confusion upon 
seeing the* gentleman and his /ady enter, 

(jo/diindh 

He lost his /ndy while his boy was still in inf.incy 
Sir 11 Scott 

4. Mistress; the female who presides or has 
authority over a manor or family. 

(If all these bounds . . 

M e iiiake thee hidy S/iak 

5 Among slaters, a small slate measuring 
about 15 inches long by abroad.— Our Lad^, 
the Virgin Mary. 

I.ady-bir(l (la'di-berd), n. [A corruption for 
lady-hug, another of its names— Lad^, from 
the Virgin Mary, and hug, a beetle, as in the 
term horn-bug ] A small coleopterous in- ! 
sect, belonging to the family Aphidijihagi I 
of ('uvier. Various species are extremely ; 
common on trees and plants in gardens 1 
They form the genus Cocciiiella of Liu- 1 
napus 'File tarsi have apparently only three I 
joints, bringing them into the section Tri- 


mera, or Pseudo-trimera. More than fifty 
species are known in Britain. Their larvai, 
which somewhat resemble small lizards, 
are very useful, especially in hop-growing 
countries, on account of the number of 
aphides or plant-lice which they destroy. 
Called also Lady-cow, Lady-fly 
Ladybrach (la'di-brak), n A female har- 
rier Shak 

Lady Chapel, n A chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, frequently attached to large 
cliunhes. It w'as variously placed, but 
I generally to the eastward of the high altar, 
and ill eburehes of earlier date than the 
I thirteenth century the lady chapel is gene- 
rally an additional building The term is 
j of modern aiiplieation See under (UTIIE- 
I DRAb 

1 Lady-court (bVdi-kort), n. The court of a 
lady of the manor 

Lady-COW(la'di-kou), n Same as Lady-bird 
Lady-day (bVdi-da), n I’lie day of the aii- 
iiunciatioii of the Virgin Maiy, [March 25th 
Tt is one of the immovable festivals of the 
English riiurch 

Lady-fern (lu'di-ff-rn), n A species of poly- 
podiaceous fern, the Athgnuin Filix fit ini- 
na, common in Great Britain It has bi- 
pinnate or tripiiinate fronds of delicate tex- 
ture, and of a remarkably elegant plumy 
structure 

Lady-fly (la'di-fii), n. Same as Lady-bird 
Ladyhood (la'di-hud), n The condition or 
rank of a lady Thackeray 
Ladyism (la'di-izm). n. Airs or conceits 
I adojited by a lady: used contemptuously ; as, 

I WneAadynnn 

I Lady-ldiler (bVdi-kil-er), u A person who 
IS dangerous to ladies, as a real or pretended 
lover; one who studiou.sly practises to win 
the affections of ladies, a man whose fas- 
cinations arc irresistible among the ladies, 
a general lover 

I’m a Jill 'first in.m I don’t set uj* to be* .i /ady- 
h liter rhdcK ei ay 

j Lady-killing (hVdi-kil-ing), n Act or prac- 
tice of a lud>-killer; gallantry 

licttci for thr sake of woin.inkiml that this d.ni- 
gerous dog should katcolf hrdy-ki/lnti’—lhi'^ Blur 
H< ,ird vjive up pr.u lu e T/iai kei ay 

Ladykin (la'di-km). n |l)im of lady ] A 
little lad>. applii'd liy Elizabethan writers, 
under the form Lakin, to the Virgin Mary 
Ladylike (la'di-lIK), a Like a lady in any 
lespeet, genteel, W'ell bred; refined, dedicate 
or snsceptilde to fatigue, also, affected; ef- 
feminate ‘.S]»ruce and ladylike preachers,’ 
Jet. Taylor. 

Lady-love (Iti'di-ltiv), n. A female sweet- 
heart, a huiy Avho i.s loved 
Lady’s-hedstraw (la'diz-bed-str}0. n A 
plant, (iahutn verinn SeeflAbli'.M 
Lady’s-hower (la'diz-bou-er), n A jilant, 
Cleniatw Vitalba Called also Traveller's- 
log See CLEMATIS 

Lady’s-comb, Venus’-comb (la'diz-kijm, 
ve'nus-kom), n An umbelliferous plant, 
Seandix pe-cten- Veneris Called also ,S^//cp- 
herd\s needle. It is a small animal pi, ant, 
with umbels of small white flow’ers, and 
pale green finely divided leaves, which 
grows in cultivated fields Its name is de- 
rived from the sharp and long points to the 
fruit, which is laterally compressed and des- 
titute of vittro or oil-ve.s.sels 
Lady’s-cushion(ir»'diz-ku8h on),n A plant, 
Saxifrngahypnoides (.See Saxifkaga.) The 
name is also applied to Armeria vulgaris. 
Lady’s-flngers(la'di7.-fing-g6rz), u A jilant, 
AtdhylhsVvlneraria. Called vXm Kidney- 
vet eh (whi(:h see). 

Lady’s-gOWn (la'diz-goun), n In Scots laio, 
a gift sometimes made by a purchaser to a 
vendor’s wife on her renouncing her life- 
rent in her husband’s estate 
Lady's-hair (la'diz-htir), »». 'J'lie quaking 
grass (liriza media). 

Ladyship (hVdi-slnp), n. The condition or 
rank of a lady: employed as a title; as, her 
ladyship was not at the hall. 

Lady’s-maid (la'diz-mad), n. A female at- 
tendant upon a lady. 

Lady’s-inantle (la'diz-man-tl), n. The pop- 
ular name of A Ichemilla vulgaris A decoc- 
tion of the jdaiit is slightly tonic, and was 
at one time believed to have the effect of 
restoring tlie faded beauty of ladies to its 
earliest freshness 

Lady’s-seal (la'diz-seiv n. A plant, Tamus 
rommums Called also Black Bryony It 
belongs to the nat order Dioscoreacetc. It 
is a perennial climber, with greenish-white 
flowers and scarlet berries, and grows in 
hedges and woods in England 


Lady’S-sUpper (la'diz-slip-Sr), n. The Eng- 
lish name of the genus Cypnpedium, espe- 
cially of C. Calceoius. See Cypripedium. 
Lady’s-smock (la'diz smok), n. A cruci- 
ferous plant, Carda mine pratensis. Called 
also Cuckoo-flower, See CARDAMINE. 

Lady’s-traces, Lady’s-tresses (la'diz-tras- 
ez, nVdiz-tres-ez), n. The popular name of 
a British orchid, Spiranthes autumnalis, 
known also as Feottia spiralis The name 
lady’s-tresses is also given to grasses of the 
genus Briza (which sec). 

Leemmergeyer (lem'mer-gi-6r), n Same as 
Lammergeyer. 

Laemodipoda (le - mo - dip ' 6-da), n. pi [Gr. 
lainios, the throat, and podos, feet.] An 
order of marine sessile-eyed crimtaceans, 
which have the anterior pair of feet attached 
to the eeiihalic segment 'I’liey have no 
hranchia? appended to tlie posterior extre- 
mity. Tlic females have a kind of pouch 
under tlie second and third segments, in 
which the ova arc carried The wdiale-Iouse 
(Cyanius) and ([aprella arc examples 
Lsetare, Laatare Sunday (le-ta're. le-ta're- 
sun'da), v Fccles the fourth Sunday after 
Lent- so called because the ancient Chris- 
tian Church began its service on that day 
with Ladare, sterilis, or Lactare, Jci'usa- 
lem (Bejoice, barren one. Rejoice, Jeru- 
salem ) 

Laatitia (le-tish'i-n), n A small planet or 
asteroid, between the orbits of [Mars and 
J iipiter, discovered by Chacornae, 8th Feb- 
ruary, 1856. 

Laevigate, Laavlgatous (le'vi-gat, le'vi-gat- 
ns). a [L. lawigo, Icevigatvm, to make 
smooth, from Icens, smooth,] In hot. having 
a smooth polish: applied to seeds 
Laavoglucose (le'vo-glii-kos), n See Levo- 

ULUflOSE 

L8evog5rrate (le'v6-ji-rat), a Same as Le- 
voyyrate 

Laavorotatory (le-vo-ro'ta-to-n), a. [L. 
lanms, left, and rota, a wheel ] Same as 
Levogyrate. 

Laevulose (le'vu-los), a Same as Leviilose. 
Lafltte (la-fet), n One of the four famous 
red Bordeaux wines, known in England as 
clarets, characterized liy its silky softness 
on the palate, and a perfume partaking of 
violet and raspberry It receives its name 
fioni the extensive vineyard of ChAteau 
Laptfe in the llaut-Mcdoc 
Laft,t pret A pp of leve Left Chaucer. 
Laft (laft), n fSeoteb ] 1 A loft; as, a coni 
laft. - 2 A gallery, es]t(‘cially of a church 
I oliscrvc-il <i pi cifss from her scat in front nf the 
laft opiiositc to iiif, spi-fikmg vehemently to a fat 
lurtl at the t.iLle be low Galt 

Lag (lag), a [Brobiibly of Celtic origin; W, 
Hag, wt^'ik, slack, languid, llegu, to lie slug- 
gish, to flag. Armor, lugud, siowness; Gael. 

feeble. 'I'he root is seen also in L laxu.s, 
loose, languidus, languid ] 1 (doming after 
or behind; slow; sluggish; tardy. 

Some tardy cripple bore the ronntermand 
Th.it came too l<tj> to see him buried Shak. 

2 Last; long delayed; as, the end. 

Lag (lag), n. 1 t 'I’hc lowest class, the rump; 
the fag end. 

Tlie senatnrb of Athens, to^jether with the common 
lai> of people Shak 

2 t He who or that which comes behind; tlie 
last comer ; one that hangs back 
What makes my ram tlie lag of all the flock? 

Pope 

3. The Australian name for an old convict. 

4. Technically, the (|nantity of retardation 
of some movement , as, the lag of the valve 
of a steam-engine; the lag of the tide, tliat 
is the time that the tide-w'ave falls behind 
tlie mean tune in the first and third quarters 
of tlie moon ■ opposed to pt iming of the tide, 
wliieh denotes the acceleration of the tide- 
wave, or anioimt of shortening of tlie tide- 
day in the second and fourth quarters of the 
moon. 

La^ (l»g), 'V.i. pret A pp lagged; ppr lag- 
ging [See the adjective.] To walk or 
move slowly; to loiter; to stay behind 

I shall not Aif" behind. Milton. 

Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage 

Johnson, 

lAg ^ 1- To slacken. 

The hunter with an arrow wounded him in the leg, 
which made him to halt and tag his flight 

Heywoed 

2, To bring into the hands of justice; to 
cause to be punished for a crime [Low 
slang ] - 3 To clothe, as a steam-boiler, to 
jirevent radiation of heat. 

Lagan (bVgan), n. See Ltoan. 

Lagena (la-je'na), 71 [L. lagena, a flask.] 


Fate, far, fat, fftll; 


in§, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mdve; tube, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; u, So abune; y, Sc. iey. 
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A genus of Foraminifera, so called from the 
shape of the outer test. 

Lagenaria (la-je*iui'ri-a), n. [L. lagena, 
a bottle, from the bottle-shaped fruit] A 
genua of plants, nat order Cucurbitaceae 
There ia only one species, L vulgaris, 
wliich occurs throughout tropical ana sub- 
tropical Asia anti Africa, where it is com- 
monly cultivated. It is a downy, annual, 
climl)ing herb, with broad leaves and large 
white floweis The fruit is extremely vari- 
able in size and shape, and ia known as the 
bottle, club, or trumpet gourd ,See tloUKD. 
Lag-end (lag'eiul), n. 'the last or extreme 
end of anything ‘ The Lag-etui of life ’ 
Shale 

Lagenlform (la-je'ni-form), a. [L lagena, 
a llask, a bottle, and forma, shape J In 
hot shaped like a Florence flask 
Lagenorhynchus (la-je'no-ring"kus). n 
[1j lagena, tlr lagenos, lagynos, a ilask, 
a bottle, and rhynchos, a snout ] A genus 
of Cetacea, belonging tt» the family Del- 
pliinidic or the dolphin family. They 
resemble the bottle-nose whale 
Lager-beer (la'ger-ber), n IG lagerhier 
lager, a magazine, a storehouse, and hier, | 
beer ] A popular Gemuin beer, so called ' 
from its being stored for some months I 
bebire use It is now largely manufac- | 
tured in the Ignited Sfates ami elsewhere. ' 
Lagerwine (iH'ger-win), a LG lager wein 
—lager, a storehouse, and wein, wine J 
Bottled Avine that has been kept for some 
time in the cellar 

Lagetta (l.»-get'ta), n [From Lagetto, the 
name of the sjiecies m Jamaica J A genus 
of plants of the nat order Thynieleacea); 
the lac.e-liarlv tiee See Lace-BARK 
Laggard (lag'ard). a [Lag (which sec), 
and huftix -ard ] Slow; sluggish, backward 
‘'J'his laggard age ’ Collins 
Laggard (lag'ard), n Gne who lags; a 
loiterer; a lazy, slack fellow 

A m love, and a d.istard in war 1 

Sir ll' S(.ott I 

Lagger (lag'er), n A loiterer; an idler; 
one who moves slowly and falls behind 
Lagging (lag'mg), n ‘ 1 The jdanking laid 
on the ribs of the centering of a tunnel to 
carry the linck nr stone work 2 In mack. 
the covering of a steam-boiler, and the like, 
to prevent tlie radiation of lu-at 
Laggingly (lag'ing-li), adv Loiteringly 
Lagomys (la'go-nii.s), n. |Gr lagos, lagos, 
a hare, and mas, a rat 1 A genus of rodent 
animals, of the family Leporida?, forming a 
link between the hare and the rat La- 
gomgs alpiiia is found in Silieria, and the 
very tine hay it stores in small heai>s for its 
winter use i.s often of great service to tra- 
vellers in that country L ogotona is found 
in Central Asia, and L pasillus is found in 
South-eastern llussia They dilfer from 
the hares proper in having moderate-sized 
ears, legs nearly equal, ami no tail 
Lagoon (la-gon'), n [It and Sp laguna; 

L lacuna, from lacus, a lake ] 1. A shallow 
lake or creek connected with the sea or a 
river, found iii low-lying regions, such as 
portions of the coasts of Italy, Holland, 
parts of South America, Ac In some cases 
they arc completely dried up in summer, iii 
others they liecome st.ignant marshy pools, 
separated from the main body of water liy 
sand-banks or mud ilats -2 The sheet of 
water surrounded by an atoll or coral island 
See Atoll 

Lagophthalmia (lag-of-thal'mi-a), n. [Gr 
lagos, a hare, and ophthalmos, the eye ] 
The continued abnormal retraction of the 
upper eyelid which prevents it covering 
the eyeball during sleep, so called from the 
supposition that this is the natural condi- 
tion of the eye of the hare when asleep. 
Lagopus (la-gS'pus), 11 [Gr. lagos, a hare, 
and ])ou8, foot.] 1 The ptarmigan, a genus 
of birds formerly ari-anged under the genus 
Tetrao, and so called from their legs and 
toes being closely covered with hair-like 
feathers. See Ptarmigan.— -2. Hare's-foot 
(which see). 

LagOStoma (la-gos'to-ma). n. [Gr. laghs, 
a hare, and stoma, the mouth ] Hare-lip. 
Lagostomus, Lagostomys (la-gos'to-mus, 
la-gos'to-mis), n [Gr lagos, a hare, and 
stoma, mouth. 1 A genus of rodent mam- 
mals The only known species is the L 
tnchodactglus, a native of Chili and Brazil. 

It is about the size of a hare, and Is called 
the viscacha. 

LagOthrlX (la'go-thrlks), n. [Gr. lagos, a 
hare, and thrix, hair. | A genus of South j 
American monkeys, in which tlie head is | 


round, the nose flat, a thumb on the anterior 
hand, and the tail partly naked. 

LagOtis (la-go'tis), n [Gr. lagos, a hare, 
and ou^, otos, an ear ] A genus of rodent 
mammals, belonging to the family (fliin- 
chillidic They have long ears and a long 
tail, but otherwise, in form, size, and 
habit, they resemble the rabbit. Their fur 
is very fine, but is much less valued than it 
would be were the hair less liable to fall out 
Two species are known, both natives of 
South America 

La^prildSB (la-gri'i-de), n pi [Type-genus ]m- 
gria. 1 A family of small coleopterous insects, 
found in w'oods and hedges and on plants. 
They belong to the section Heteromera,, and 
are generally more or less hairy The elytra 
are soft, and the head and thorax narrow 
LagrimaildO (lag - ri - man ' do) Same as 
Lagnmoso. 

Lagrimoso (Iag-ri-m6'z6) [It., weeping, 
doleful, mourntul J In music, a direction 
appended to a piece of music, denoting that 
it 18 to be iierforined in a wceidng plaintive 
manner. Written also Lacrimoso 
Lagune (la-giin'), n Same as Lagoon. 
Lagurus (la-gu'rns), n [Gr. lagos, a hare, 
and oura, a tail J A genus of plants, 
belonging to the nat. order (Jraminete. 
See Hare’s-tail Grass 
Laic (la'ik), a [h laicus, from Gr laihos, 
from Laos, people ] Belonging t<» the laity 
or people, in distinction Iroin tin- clergy. 
‘An unprincipled, unedifled. and lat'ck 
labble ’ Milton. ‘Laic truth.’ Lamb 
Laic (la'ik), n A layman 

Tlie clergyman was now bt i ommg an amplnbiou*- 
being, botli .in ccclesia-AK .uni a /mc 

^iry Hinvlms 

Laical (la'ik-al), a bale 
Laicality (hVik-al'i-li), a The condition or 
qiiality of being laical, the state of alaynian 
Laically (la'ik-ul-h), adv After the manner 
of a layman or the lait> . 

Laid (lad), pret A pj» of lag. so written for 
Laged. Laid paper, writing paper with a 
ribbed surface as if Inlaid, called cream- 
laid, hluc-laid, Ac , according to shade (tr 
colour 

Laidly (irid'li), a ia form of loathly, 
laithly ] Bepngnaiit to the sight; reiml- 
sive; unsightly: loathsome [Provincial 
English and Scotch ] 

The King of B.unborough Imcl .'i fair dniighU-r, who 

I was traiisforineJ into tins /a in'.' v or lo.ilh-'Oinc worm 
by her m.ihcions so fmmthdr // Hen'ttf 

Laigh (laf-h). (I Low in situation, not high 
or tall . as, a laigh man [Scotch J 
j Lain (Ian), pp of he 

I You haic but fed ou the rosc-s, and /.//>/ m the Idles 
of life Vt>i>n>sc<n 

Laine,t inf. of verb to lay Chaucer 
Lainers.t n pi |See Lanikk.J straps or 
thongs Chaucer 

Lair (lar), a (A Sax /ci/cr, a bed, a couch, 
a grave, from the root of lay, lie See LAV 1 
1 A place to lie or rest, especiall}' the 
resting- jdace of a wild beast, Ac 
f)ut of the ground up rohc. 

As from his /air, the wild beast Milton 

2 Any couch or resting-place 

Upon .1 latr composed of straw, with .1 blankr*^ 
streiclu d over it, lay .i figure Sir 1 1' Scott 

3 + Pastun* or grass land; pasture 

More h.ird for hungry steed t’ .abst.iin from 
pleas.iiu /air ’^/ciner 

4.t A burying-place ; a grave or tomb 

The minster r.hurih, this day of gre.it repair, 

Ilf (Rastonbury, where now he has his /air 

I{ar</yius: 

5 Tn Scotland, a portion of a burying-ground 
affording space suftieient for one grave. 

Lair (lar), n [leel. leir, Dan. lee?', Sw ler, 
clay, mire ] A mire; a bog [Scotch 1 
Lair (lav), V i To sink when wading among 
snow or mud [Scotch ] 

And thro’ the drift, deep /atritt/^, sprattle Burns 

I Lair, Lear (lar), n Learning ; education 
[Scutch J 

1 Laird (lard), n [A form of Im'd ] Tn 
Scotland, a land-owner or house-proprietor. 
Ancieutly, the title of laird was given only 
to those jiroimVtors who held immediately 
of the crown 

Our old Highl.^iid /atrdt, who found ui the d.iy of 
need that pedigree was a very pretty thing to boast 
of, but a very sorry thing to feed on Pro) Blacku. 

Lairdship (lard'ship), n. An estate; landed 
property. [Scotch.] 

A laxrdship is a tract of land with a mansion-house 
upon it, where a gentleman hath his residence, and the 
name of Ihat house he is distinguished by Dejoe 

Laism (la'izm), n. Same as Lamaism. 
Penny Cyc. 


Lalsser-faire, LalBBez-falre (las s& far) 

[Fr., let alone ] A term applied to that 
policy of government which allows the 
people to govern themselves ns much as 
possible, and without much interference of 
their rulers. 

Laith, Laithly (lath, lathTi), a Loathsome ; 
loath; unwilling; reluctant [Scotch ] 

1 wad be /ait/i to riii an' ch.isc thee Burns. 

Laity (hi'i-ti), n. IFrom lay, the adjective.] 
1. The jieople, as distlnguislied from the 
clergy ; the body of the people not in orders 

The progress of the ecclesi.istn.al aulhonty g.ive 
birth to the memorable disiinction of the /ai'ty mid 
Uieeon. 

2 People outside of any profession, as distin- 
guislied from those belonging to it - 3 t The 
state of a la>man, or of not being in orders. 

The moic usual r.iiisc of this driirivntion is a mere 
tai/y, or want of holy orders. 

Lalve, Lave (lav), n 'I’lie rest; the remain- 
der, whether of persons, things, number, or 
quantity ; oilier peiqilo [Scotch ] 

VVeel plc.iseil to think her bairn’s respected like tht 
tav< Bu>n\ 

La-kao (la-ka'6), n. The Chinese name 
of a green dye prepared from the plant 
Pham nils catharticiis. 

Lake (lak), n. [Fr. lac; L. lacus, a lake, 
a hole, a pit, a pond ] A large sheet or 
body of water, wholly surrounded by land, 
and liavingno direct or immediate communi- 
cation with the ocean, or with any seas, or 
having so only by means of rivers. It diflers 
from a jiond in being larger. Lakes are 
divided into four classes: (1) Those which 
have no outlet, and receive no running 
water, usually very small. (2) Those which 
have an outlet, but receive no superflalal 
running water, and are consequently fed by 
springs (3) 'I’hose wliich receive and dis- 
charge streams of water (by far the most 
numerous class) (4) 'I'hose which receive 
streams of water, and which have no visible 
outlet, as the Caspian Sea and Lake Aral 
Lukes arc sometimes divided into fresh- 
water lakes and salt-water lakes 
Lake (lak), n [Fr lague See Lac ] A 
coiniionnd of aluminous eartli with red 
colouring matter of certain animal anil 
vegetable sulintanccs ; thus we have cochi- 
neal and lac lakes, madder lake, Ac Suine- 
tinies the term lake is indisenniiiiately 
ap]>lied to all conqioiinds of alumina and 
coloining matter 

Lake (lak), v i [A. Sax. lucan, Iwcan, from 
Ldc, s])ort, Teel leika, Goth laikan, to play ] 
To ])hiy; to sport Hay [North of Fng- 
hind ] 

I Lake (lak), n [A Sax. ldc, play, Bjiort; Goth. 

I Iniks, Ivcl. leikr \ Play , sport. [Northern 
[ English ] 

! Lake,t u IFlem laecAm, line linen; 1) and 
I G. Za/fC7i, eloth, linen, a bed-sheet.] A kind 
of fine linen for shirts. Chaucer 
Lake-basin (lak'ba-sn), n The basin in 
which the waters of a lake actually rest; 
the hollow siiiToiiiidiiig and containing a 
lake ; or the whole area drained by a lake 
More teclinically it means a rocky basin 
wliose hollow was not formed by a liver 
1 but by ice. 

Lake-d'W'ellingS (hik'dwel-iiigz), n. Jtl Bee 
under Lacustrine. 

Lakelet (lak'let), n A little lake 

At tilt- .'ivcrrigc- luw WciU-r sli.illow /akelcts rlitter 
.'liming Its irregularly exposed lields of seaweed 

Ruskm 

Lakelike 0«k'Hk), a Kesembling a lake 
I Lake -poet (lak'pO-et), 7i l A poet who 
descrities lake scenery — 2 A member of 
the Lake school of poets. 

Laker, Lakist (lak'er, lak'ist), n 1 A fre- 
quenter or visitor of lakes — 2 One of the 
Lake .school of poetry: generally used con- 
temptuously 

And now, iny Epic renegade! what are yc at? 

With all the Lakers in and out uf place? Byron 

Lake School, n. 'I'hc name originiilly given 
the Edinburgh Peview in derision to a 
class of English poets who, at tlie licgin- 
ning of the present century, endeavoured 
to substitute a simple and natural taste for 
the classicism of which Pope and Addison 
were leading examples The name was 
applied from the fact that Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Coleridge, the leaders of the 
school, had fixed their residences in the 
lake district of Cumberland and West- 
moreland ^ - 

Lakewaket (lak'wak), n. Same as Lich- 

wake 

Lakh Oak), n. Bee Lao. 


ch, chain; dh. Sc. loch; 


j, Job; ii, Fr. ton; ng, Bing; th, then; th, w, wig; wh, tuAig; zh, azure.- 
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LAMXLUOOItinBS 


XilMnt (l&'klii),.n. 
of Ladykifk 


▲bbreviAted fonn 
(wbieh MO): applied to the 
Vli^ lrary ; as, ‘by'r LdkinJ Shak. 
LaJdt^t n. [See Lack.] A fault; a dis- 
araoenil action; want. Chaucer. 

i V.t To find fault; to blame. 
Chatteer. 

T ^vgfinft (lak8h'm§), n In Hind. myth. 
the consort of the god Vishnu, and regarded 
as his female or creative energy. j 

Lall^ (lak'i), a. Pertaining to a lake or 
lakes. 

liEllatiOZl (lftl"i^^*hon), n. [Fr. lallation, 
from the letter i.j The imperfect pronun- 
ciation of the letter r, which is made to 
sound like 1. 

LalO, n. See Oous-oous. 

Tjama. (WmA), n. [Tibetan, a lord, a spiri- 
tual teacher or pastor of souls.] A priest 



Lama of Tibet. 

or ecclesiastic belonging to that variety of 
Buddhism which is known as Lamaism, and 
prevails in Tibet and Mongolia. There are 
several grades of lamas, of whom the dalai- 
lama and the tesho-lama are regarded as 
supreme pontiffs. 

Lama (l^'niii), n. in zool. same as Llama. 
T.a,Tnii.iimi (la'mft-izm), n. A variety of 
Buddhism, chiefly prevailing in Tibet and 
Mongolia: so called from the lamac or 
priests belonging to it. The highest object 
of worship is Buddha, who is regarded as 
the founder of the religion, and the first in 
rank among the saints. The other saints 
comprise all those recognized in Buddhism, 
besides hosts of relidous teachers and pious 
men canonized after their death The 
clergy are the representatives or re-incar- 
nations of these saints on earth, and re- 
ceive the homage due to them. Besides 
these saints a number of inferior go«l8 or 
spirits are recognized by Lamaism and re- 
ceive a certain worship. The Lamaists have 
a hierarchy in some respects resembling 
that of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
they have also monasterfes and nunneries, 
auricular confession, litanies, Ac., and be- 
lieve in the interoession of the saints gnd 
in the saying of masses for the dead. In 
the hierarchy there are two supreme heads, 
the dalai-lama and the tesho lama See 
DALAI-bAMA. 

Lamaist, Lamalte Gii'nik-ist. la'mti-it), n. 
One belonging to the religion of Lamaism. 
Lamantin, Lamentin (la-man'tin. la-men^ 
tin), n. [Fr. ; probably corrupted from man- 
ate, manattn, the native Antilles term still 
preserved in Spanish.] The popular name 
of the animals of the genus Manatus, an 
herbivorous genus belonging to the order 
NSirenia, comprising two species, M. ame- 
ricanue of South America, and Jf. sene- 
galemie of Western Africa. 

Lamaaery (lA'mh-s6r-i). n. a Buddhist re- 
ligious society presided over by its lama. 
Every such society has its lama, in the same 
way as our abbeys and priories had their 
abbots and priors. The lama is migra- 
tory. 

Lainasoolt (lam'a-sbl), n. A beverage. See 
Lamb'8-wool. 

Lamb (lamb n. [A. Sax. 0. Sax. Goth. Icel. 
Sw. and O.H.G. lamb; D. and Dan. lam, Q. 
lamm, lamb ] 1. The young of the riieep 
Wnd.— 2, A person as gentle or innocent as 
a lamb. —The Lamb, the Lamb of Ood, the 


Saviour Jesus Christ, who was typified by 
the paschal lamb. 

Behold the Lamb qf God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world. John i, 39. 

Lamb (lam), v.i. To bring forth young, as 
sheep. . ^ ^ 

Lamb*ale (lam'&l), ti. A country feast at 
lamb-shearing. 

* Lamb-ale is stUl used at the village of Kirtllngton 
in Oxfordshire, for an annual feast or celebrity at 
lamb-shearing. l.lVarton. 

Lambative (lamlja-tiv), a. [See Lambent.] 
That may be licked up; to be taken by lick- 
ing. ‘Sirups and laxative medicines.' 
Sir T. Browne. [Bare.] 

Lambative (lam'ba-tiv), n. A medicine 
taken by licking with the tongue. ‘ A lam- 
fcaftwe of alum. ' Wiseman. 

Lambdacism (lam'da-sizm), n. [L. lamh- 
dacisrnus: Qr. lamhdakismos, from lambda, 
the Greek letter L.] 1. A too frequent re- 
petition of the letter I in speaking or writ- 
ing, as in Martial's line— 

Sol et /una luce /ucehant a/ba, /evi, /actea. 

2 A faulty pronunciation of ll, as when the 
tongue is pressed against the palate and 
produces a sound similar to Hi in million — 
3. An imperfect pronunciation of the letter 
r, which Is made to sound like I ; lallation. 
'rhe defect is common among children. 
Lambdoldal (lam'dold-al), a. [Gr. lamh- 
doeidis — lambda (A), and eidos, resem- 
blance.] In the form of the Greek letter 
lambda (A); as, the lambdoldal suture, or 
the union of the parfetal witli the occipital 
bones. 

Lambeil,t n pi. Lambs. Chaucer. 
Lambent (lam'bent), a. [L. lambens, lam- 
bentis, ppr of lambo, to lick with the tongue: 
a nasalized form of Ian ] 1. Licking ; play- 
ing about ; touching lightly ; gliding over; 
as, a lambent fiame. — 2, Gleaming ; twink- 
ling; flickering. 

The lambent purity of the stars. IK. Imfing, 

A great planet was shinine in the northern 

sky ir. Black. 

Lambkin (lam'kin), n. [Lamb and dim. 
eiKling kin.] 1. A small lamb. 

In their warm folds their lambkins lie. Dryden. 

2 One treated as gently as a lamb ; one 
fondly cherished. Shak. 

Lamblike (lamlik), a. Like a lamb; gentle; 
humble; meek; as, a lamblike temper. 
Lambling (lamling), n. [Dim. of A 

young or small lamb. 

It was over the black sheep (negroes) of th» Cas- 
tle wood flock that Mr. Ward had the most influence 
These woolly lambltngs were immensely affected 
by hib exhortations. Thackeray 

Lamboys (lam'boiz), n. pi. [Fr lambsau, a 
rag, a snred ; pi. Vamheaux. ] In ane. armour, 
the imitation in steel of the plaited skirts or 
* bases ’ at one time worn, and which hung 


I, Lamboys (time ol Henry VIII.). 2, Lamboys from 
a German suit (early sixteenth contury). 

over the thighs. Lamboys seem to have been 
worn more particularly in Germany in the 
earlier half of the sixteenth century. 

Lambrequin (lam'b6r-kin),n. [Fr.] 1. A cov- 
ering for the helmet to protect it from wet 
and heat.— 2. In her. (a) the point of a label. 
(&) The wreath of a helmet. 

lAinbBkin (lam'skln), n. 1. The skin of a 
lamb dressed with the fleece on, and often 
variously coloured, used for door-mats, &c. ; 
also, the prepared skin, used largely in the 
manufacture of gloves.— 2. Woollen cloth 
made to resemble the dressed skin of a 
lamb. 

Lamb'fl-lettuoe (lamz'let-is). n. A British 
plant of the genus Valerianella, the V. olito- 
ria, called also Com-sdlad, as it is frequently 
cultivated as a salad, and grows wild in corn- 
fields. It belongs to the nat. order Valerian- 
acesB. See Valerianblla. 
Lamb’B-quarters (lamz'kwgr-MnX n. A 
plant, A triplex patula. 

Lamb'a-tongae (lamz'tutig) n. Plantago 
7nedia, the hoary plantain. See Plantain. 

Lambfl’-WOOl G»n“'wul), ». i. Wool oh- 
talned from lambs.— 2. [Probably from the 


appearance of the pulp of roasted apmles.] 
Ale mixed with sugar, nutmeg, and the 
pulp of roasted apples. 

The lamb's-wool, even In the opinion of nnr wife, 
who was a connoisseur, was excellent. Goldsmith. 

La222bS'‘'W’OOl (lamz'wpl), a. Made of the 
wool of lamba 

Lamdoldal (lamMoid-al), a. A corrupt 
spelling of Lambdoidal (which see). 

Lame (lam), a. [A. Sax. D. Dan. and Sw. 
lam, G. lahm, lame; Icel. lama, a lame per- 
son. See Lamm.] 1. Crippled or disabled in 
one or more of the limbs or members ; In- 
jured so as to be unsound and impaired in 
strength; crippled; disabled; as, a lame arm 
or leg, or a person lame in one leg. 

Myself would work eye dim, and finger lame. 

Tennyson. 

2. Imperfect; defective; not satisfactory; 
as, a Ukim excuse. ‘ 0, most lame and im- 
potent conclusion!' Shak —3. Defective 
in rhyme or rhythm; halting; hobbling; not 
smooth ; as, a couple of lame verses. 

The prose is fustian, and the numbers lame. 

Dryden. 

Lame (lam), r.f. pret. <fe pp. lamed; ppr. 
laming. To make lame; to cripple or dis- 
able; to render imperfect and unsound; as, 
to lame an arm or a leg. 

A spear 

Down-glancing lamed the charger. Tennyson, 

Lame G&ni), n. [Fr., from L. lamina.] In 
armour, a plate of metal. 

Lame-duck (lam'duk), n. A slang phrase 
for a defaulter on the stock-exchange. 
Lamella (la-meila), n. pi Lamellsa Ga- 
mel'le). [Dim. of lamina (which see) ] A 
thin plate or scale; specifically, in zool. one 
of the thin plates or scales which compose 
certain shells, or of which the gills of cer- 
tain molluscs (for example the oyster) are 
composed ; in hot. (a) one of the gills form- 
ing the hymeniumof an agaric; (&) one of 
the foliaceous erect scales appended to the 
corolla of many plants, as in .Silene. 
Lamellar (la-mel'16r), a. [L. lamella, a 
plate.] Composed of thin plates or soales; 
disposed in thin plates or scales. 
Lamellarly (la-mel'16r-li), adv. In thin 
plates or scales. 

lamellate, Lamellated (lam'el-lat, lam'el- 
lat-ed), a Formed in thin plates or scales, 
or covered with them; furnished with la- 
mellee or little plates. 

Lamelllbrancblata ( la-meni-brang ' ki-a"- 
ta), n. pi. [L. lamella, a thin plate, and 6ran- 
chice, gills ] The name given by ])e Blain- 
ville to the fifth order of molluscs (the 
Conchifera of Lamarck), of which mussels, 
cockles, and oysters are familiar examples. 
The animals are protected by a lateral bi- 
valve shell, the two valves of which articu- 
late over the back, and are opened by an 
elastic ligament and closed by one or two 
adductor muscles. The shell is secreted by 
a prolongation of the integument called 
the mantle or pallium, which laps round the 
body, its halves being either free or united 
so as to leave only three apertures for the 
inlet and outlet of water for respiration, and 
for the protrusion of a fleshy organ called 
the foot, when it is present. The muscular 
edge of the mantle leaves on each valve an 
impression called the pallial line. Respir- 
ation is effected by two pairs of lamellated 
gills (whence the nameX occupying a large 
portion of the interior of the shell on each 
side. The mouth is a simple jawless fissure, 
furnished with one or two pairs of soft 
palpi, the food being conveyed to it by cilia 
0(1 tlie gills. The heart has a single ventricle 
pierced by the intestine, and there are three 
double nerve-centres 

Laxnelllbranclilate Ga-nieni-brang"ki-&t), 
a. Relating to the Lamellibranchlata. 
LamelUbrauolilate Ga’n)6iai-brani^ki-&t\ 

n. A member of the order Lamellibranchi- 
ata (which see). 

Lamellioorn (la-merii-kom), a. In zool. 
of or pertaining to the lamellicomes ; as, a 
lameUicoim beetle. 

LamelUcorn (la-mel'li-korn), n. A member 
of that section of beetles known as Lamel- 
lioornes (which see). 

LaxnelUoomeB Gti^‘mel1i-kor"n$z), n, pi. 
[L. lamella, a plate, and cornu, a horn.l in 
the system of Latrellle, the sixth and last 
section of peutamerous coleoptera (beetles), 
in which the antennas are inserted into a 
deep cavity under the lateral margin of tine 
head. The antennas are short, and the three 
last joints are plate-like and disposed some- 
what like the teeth of a comb, ^is section 
is very numerous, including the dung- 




Pftte, fllr, fat, fgll; mfi, met. h6r; pfne, pi»i not, mdve; tilbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, 8c. ab«ene; Sc. tey. 
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bee^ei, itag^beeilei, cockchafers, 4cc., and 
is one of the most beautiful of the order. 
Some of the species feed upon Tegetables, 
and others on decomposed vegetable matter. 
LamelUfhrous (la-meMf^^r-us). a. [L. la- 
nuUa, a plate, and furo, to produce.] Pro- 
ducing or oomposM of plates or layers; 
having a foliated structure. 
Lameliifor 2 n(la-meni-form),a. [L, lamella, 
a plate, and/orma, form.] Having the form 
of a plate or scale. 

LamelUrostral (lft‘*oeni-ros"tral), a. Per- 
taining to the lamellirostres. 
Lamemrostral (la-mel'll-ros'^tral), n. A 
member of the family Lamellirostres (which 
see). 

XamelUroBtres (la-melli-ro8"tr§z), n. pi. 
[L. lamella, a plate, and rostrum, a beak.] A 
family of natatorial birds, characterized by 
having the beak flattened and covered with 
a soft skin. The margins of the beak are 
furnished with numerous lamellee or dental 
plates, an'anged in a regular series, as in the 
swan, goose, or duck. The family comprises 
the ducks, geese, swans, flamingoes, <kc. 
Lamellose (la-mends), a. Covered with or 
in the form of plates. 

Lamely (lam'li), odv. [See LAME.] In a 
lame or imperfect manner: (a) like a cripple; 
in a halting manner; as, to walk lamely. 

(b) Imperfectly ; unsatisfactorily ; weakly; 
feebly ; as, a figure lamely drawn ; a scene 
lamely described; an argument lamely con- 
ducted. 

Lameness (lam'nes), n. The condition of 
being lame: (a) an impaired state of the 
body or limbs, especially the latter ; loss of 
natural soundness and strength by a wound 
or by disease; as, the lameness of the leg or 
arm. (b) Imperfection ; weakness ; as, the 
lameness of an argument or of a descrip- 
tion. 

If the story move or the actor help the lanuttess of 
It with his performance. Dryden. 

(c) Want of rhythmical correctness; as, the 
lanmness of a verse or rhyme. 

Lament (la-mentO« v:i [L. lamentor, to 
wail.J 1. To mourn ; to grieve ; to weep or 
wail ; to express sorrow. 

Jeremiah for Josiah 2 Chr. xxxv 25. 

2. To regret deeply; to feel sorrow. 

Where joy most revels, grief doth most lamfut, 
Skak 

Syn. To mourn, grieve, sorrow, weep, wail, 
complain. 

Lament (la-mentO, v.f. To bewail; to mourn 
for; to bemoan; to deplore. 

One laughed at follies, one lamented crimes. 

Dryde)i. 

Jjament (la-ment^), n. [L. lamenttim.] 

1. Grief or sorrow expressed in complaints 
or cries; lamentation; a weeping. 

Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage MtUon 

2. An elegy or mournful ballad or air. 
Lamentable (lam'ent-a-bl), a [Fr., from 

L. lamentabUis.] 1. To be lamented; ex- 
citing or calling for sorrow; grievous; as, a 
lamentable declension of morals. 

Tell thou the lamentable fall of me Shak, 


2, Expressive of grief ; mournful ; as, a la- 
mentable tune; ^lamentable cry.— 3. Miser- 
able; pitiful: low; poor, 

Thb bishop, to make out the disparity between 
heathens and them, flies to this lamentable refuge. 

Stillingfleet. 

Lamentableness (lam'ent-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being lamentable. 

Lamentably (lam'ent-a-bli), adv. In a la- 
mentable manner: (a) mournfully; with 
expressions or tokens of sorrow. (6) So as 
to cause sorrow. ‘Our fortune . . . sinks 
mo^ilame-ntably.* Shak. (c) Pitifully; des- 
picably. 

Lamentation (lam-en-t&^shon), n. [L. la- 
mentatio.] 1. Expression of sorrow; cries 
of grief; the act of bewailing. 

In Rama was there a voice heard, latnentation, 
and waeping. Mat. ii. 18 

2. pi. A book of Scripture, containing the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. —Syn. Mourn- 
ing, complaint, moan, wailing, outcry. 

Lamenter (la-ment'dr), n. One who laments, 
mourns, or cries out with sorrow. 

Ziamentln. See Lamantin. 

Laiimtingly (la-ment'Jng-li), adv. In a 
lamenting manner; with lamentation. 

Lameter. See Lamitbr. 

Lametta (la-met^ta), n. fit. lametta, dim. 
of lama, plate, from L lamina, a plate.] 
Brass, silver, or gold foil or wire. 

Lamia n. (L. ] 1. A bag; a witch; 

a demon. 

Whete’s the lamia 
That tears my entrails f Massen^er. 


1 A genus of longioom beetles belonging to 
the family Cerambycidae, and living in decay* 
ing willows. Ac. The male of L. mdilis hM 
the antenoB four times as long as the body. 

Lamlaoen (l&-mi-a'te-eX SeeLABiATA. 

I» amln a (lam'i-na), n. pi. TAwtiwia (lam'i- 
ne). [L.] 1. AthinpliteoTscaleVa layer 
or coat lying over another : applied to the 
plates of minerals, bones, &c. — 2. In anat, 
a bone, or part of a bone, resembling a thin 
plate, such as the cribriform plate of tlio 
ethmoid bone. — 3. In hot. (a) the border, or 
the upper, broad, or spreading part of the 
petal in a polypetalous corolla. (6) The part 
of a leaf which is an expansion of the paren- 
chyma of the petiole. It is traversed by 
veins. 


LamlnabiUty (lam'i-na-bin-ti), n. The 
quality of being laminable. 

L a min able (lam'i-na-bl), a. Capable of being 
fomied into thin plates; capable of being 
extended liy passing between steel or har- 
dened cast-iron rollers, as a metal. 
Itamlnar (lam'i-ner), a, in plates; consist- 
ing of thin plates or layers 
Laminaria (lam-i-na'ri-a). n. [L. lamina, a 
thin plate.] A genus of dark-spored sea- 
weeds, plants belonging to the nat order 
Laminariacem, having no definite leaves, 
but a plain ribless expansion, which is eitlier 
simple or cloven. L. digitata is the well- 
known tangle so abundant on our coasts : 
L bueeinalis is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and yields iodine; L. potato- 
rum grows in Australia, and furnishes the 
aborigines with a proportion of their in- 
struments, vessels, and food; L. digitata 
and L. b'lUbosa were formerly employed In 
the manufacture of kelp tor the glass-maker 
and soap-boiler ; L. saccharina is so called 
from the saccharine matter called mannite 
which it furnishes This plant is abundant 
on the slmres of Great Britain. 
LamlnaiiacesB (lam-i-na'rl-a"sg-6V n. pi. 
One of the orders into which the Algce ai-e 
divided. The fronds are of a dark olivo 
green, have no articulations, bear patches 
of dark-coloured spores on their surface, 
and frequently attain a large size. The 
name is taken from the genus Laminaria 
(which see) 

Laminarian (lam-i-na'ri-an), a. Pertaining 
to the genus Laminaria; specifically, noting 
that belt or zone of marine life which ex- 
tends from low-water mark to a depth of 
from 40 to 90 feet, and which in British seas 
is characterized by the presence of Lamina- 
riaceie, as well as l)y that of star-ttshes, the 
common echinus, Ac. 

Laminarlte (lam'ln - ar-It), n. A broad- 
leaved fossil algal, found in the upper 
secondary, and tertiary formations. 
Laminary ( lam'in-a-ri ), a. Composed of 
layers or plates. 

Laminate, Laminated (lam'in-&t, lam'in- 
at-ed), a. Plated ; consisting of plates, scales, 
or layers, one over another. 

Laminate (lam'in-at), v.i. pret. and pp. 
laminated; ppr. laminating, [L. lamina, a 
thin plate.] To separate or split up into 
thin plates or layers 

Lamination (lam-in-a'shon), n. [L. lamina, 
a thin plate ] State of being laminated ; 
arranjjement in layers or thin plates. La- 
mination prevails amongst all tne varieties 
of gneiss, mica schist, chlorite schist, horn- 
blende schist, Ac. 

Laminiferous (lam-in-if'^r-us), a. [L. la- 
rnina, a thin plate, and fero, to bear. ] 
Having a structure consisting of lamln» or 
layers. 

TATnlBh (lam'ish), a. Somewhat lame. 

A. Wood. 

Lamlter, Lameter (lam'it-er), n. One who 
is lame; a cripple. (Scotch.] 

Though ye may think him a lamtler, yet, grippie 
for grippie, friend, HI wad a wether he'll gar the 
bliide spin frae under your nails. Str If' Scatf. 

T,a.mlMm (l&'mi-um),n. [L. towuurn.the dead- 
nettle, perhaps the species Lamium macula- 
turn.] A genus of annual and perennial herbs, 
belongin" to the nat, order Labiatse. It in- 
cludes about forty species, natives of Europe, 
North Africa, and extra-tropical Asia, of 
low habit, having cordate or dentate leaves, 
and many-flowered whorls of white, purp- 
lish-red, or rarely yellow blossoms. Five 
species are found in Britain, and are com- 
monly known as dead-nettle. 

(lam), v.t. [Icel. lemja, to beat, lam- 
nii^, a beating; perhaps allied to IceL 
lama, to bruise, and E. la/me. ] To beat. 
[Old and provincial Engliah.] 

Lammed you shall be ere we leave ye ; 

You shall be beaten sober. Beau, FI. 


ch,<)?iiln: 6h, So. looA: g, »o: J.job; ft.Fr. to»i ng, iing; th. »en; tb, Oiln: 


TiamwiM, T.«minM-a«y QMn'mag, lun'maa- 

d&), n. (A. Sax, hM^-mause, hlam-maesse, 
that is, loaf -mass, bread-mass, or bread-feast, 
so called from the fact that on this day 
offerings were formerly made of the ftiut- 
fruits of harvest. ] The first day of August. 

Lammas (lam'mas), a. Belonging to tlie 
first of August 

Lammas-tide (lam'mas-tid), n. Lammas- 
day. Shak. 

Lammer, Lamer (lam'er), n. Amber. 
[Scotch.] 

Lammer, Lamour (lam^dr), a. Pertaining 
to or consisting of amber. [Scotch.] 

Dinna ye think pulr Jennie's een wl' the tears In 
them glanced Hko latneur beads. .StV If . Scott. 

Lammergeler, Lmnmeneyer (lam'mer- 
ffl-6r, lem'in6r-gi-6r), n. [G. idmmergeier— 
Idmmer, pi. of lanvm, a lamb, and geier, a 
vulture.] The bearded vulture, a bird of 
prey of the genus Gypaetos (G. barbatus). 



Lammergeler or Bearded Vulture (C. betrbatue) 

family Vulturidas, forming a link between 
the vultures and the et^les. It inhabits 
the Swiss and German Alps, as well as the 
higher mountains of Asia and Africa, and 
is the largest European bird of prey, measur- 
ing upwards of 4 feet from beak to tail, and 
9 or 10 in the expanse of its wings. Besides 
eating carrion, it preys on living chamois, 
lambs, kids, hares, and such like animals, 
but it does not disdain when pressed rats, 
mice, and other small quadrupeds. Written 
also Lammergeir, Lemmergeycr. 

Lamnldsa (lam'ni-d§), n. pi. llio porl>eagle8. 
a family of sharks. A nearly symmetrical 
tail, pectoral fins placed behind the gill- 
openings, two spineless dorsal fins and an 
anal fin, are the most prominent character- 
istics. The porbeagle shark and the basking 
Bliai;k or sun-fish belong to this family. The 
fossil teeth of sharks of the genus Lamna 
are plentiful in the chalk and tertlai’y for- 
mations. Tliey are thin, smooth-edged but 
sharp, and have a process like a small tooth 
on each side near the base. 

Lamp (lamp), n. [Fr. lampe, from Or. 2am- 
pas, from loinpO, to shine.] 1. A vessel for 
containing oil or other liquid Inflammable 
substance, to be burned by means of a wick; 
any contrivance for producing artificial light, 
whether by means of an inflammable liquid 
or of gas. Hence~2. Anything suggesting 
the light of a lamp, whether in appearance 
or use; anything possessing or communicat- 
ing light, real or metaphorical. 


Thy gentle eyes send forth a quickening spirit, 

And feed the dying lamp of life within me. Rori’e. 



It was all her father's own fault, that let her run 
lamping about the country, riding on bare-backed 
nags. Str fV. Scott. 


Lampad Oam'pad), n. [Gr. lampas, lav^- 
dos, a torch.] A lamp or candlestick. ‘Him 
who 'mid the golden lampads went. ’ Tretwh. 
[Poetical and rare.] 

liampadist (lam'pad-ist), n. One who gained 
the prize in the lampadrome. 
Lampadrome (lam'pa-drOm), n. [Gr. lam- 
padromia — lampas, a torch, and dromos, a 
course, a race.] In Oreek antiq. a race run 
by young men with lamps or lighted torches 
in their nands. the victor being the one who 
arrived at the goal first with his lamp or 
torch unextingnished. 

Iiampass (lam'pas), n. [Fr. lam- 
far^, a sweflina of the fleshy 
lining of the roof of the mouth immediately 
behind the fore-teeth in the horse, which 
soon subsides if left to itself. Called also 
Lampers. 

Lampass^ (IHfi-pas-sa), a. [Fr.] In her, 
langued (which see). 

yf, trig; wh, whig', zh, azure.-— See Key. 
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Lampate (lamp^&t), n. A compound salt, 
composed of lampic acid and a base. 
Lampblack (lamp'blak), n. [Lamp and 
biaef; being originally made by means of a 
lamp or torch.] A fine soot formed by the 
condensation of the smoke of burning oil, 
pitch, or resinous substances in a chimney 
terminating In a cone of cloth. 

Lamper-eel n. The lamprey. 

[Local] 

Lainpem (lam'p^m), n. The name given 
by nshermen by way of distinction to two 
species of fresh- water lampreys, Petromyzon 
jnuviatUiB (the river lamprey) and P. planeri 
(the fringe-lipped lamprey), 
liiunpers (lanvp^rz), 7i. See Lampas. 
Lampet, Lamplt (lam'pet, lam'pit), n. A 
limpet. [Scotch.] 

Lampetlail Gani-ne'shan), n. A follower 
of Lampethus, a Syrian monk of the fifth 
century, who denied the divinity of Christ 
and the creation of the world by God. 
Lamp-glass (lamp'glas), n. The upright 
glass tube used for lamps buniing particular I 
oils; the cylindrical or spherical glass shade 
for a lamp or gas-bunier. 

Lampic (lamplk), a. The term applied to 
an acid obtained by the slow combustion of 
the vapour of alcohol and ether by means 
of a lamp furnished with a coil of platinum 
wire. It is acetic acid modified by a pecu- 
liar hydrecarbon. 

Lamping (lamp'ing), a. Shining; spark- 
ling. 

Imagination is a brighter and a bolder Beauty, 
with large lampingr eyes of uncertain colour, as if 
fluctuating with rainbow-light. Prof. iVrlson. 

Lampion (Itth-pyofi), n. [Fr.; dim. of lampe.'] 

A small lamp suitable for illuminations. 

At the French Chancellerie they had si.x more 
lampions m their illumination than ours had. 

Thackeray 

Lamplight (lamp'llt), n. The light shed by 
a lamp. ‘ walking in the dim lamplight of 
the Piazza.’ Macaulay. 

Lamplighter (lampTIt-6r), n. A man cra- 
ployedto light street lamps. 

Lampoon (lam-pdn ), 71. [Ft. lampon, a 
drinking or scurrilous song, from lamper, to 
drink, to guzzle ; akin lap, to lick.] A per- 
sonal satire in writing; an abusive attack on 
a person in prose or verse. 

Satires and lampoons on particular persons circu- 
late more by giving copies. Shertdau. 

These personal and scandalous libels, carried to 
excess in the reign of Charles 11 , nc()uired the name 
of lampoon, from the burden sung to tliem; ‘l.am- 
pone, lampone, canierada lamponc ' — ‘ Gu«ler, 
guzzler, my fellow-guzzler,’ Sir IT Scott. 

Lampoon (lam-pon'), v t To abuse in a 
lampoon; to write a lampoon on; to reproach 
in written satire. 

Lampooner (lam-p5n'6r), 71. One who lam- 
poons or abuses with personal satire; tlie 
writer of a lampoon. 

The squibs .ire those who are called libellers, lam- 
pooners, and pamphleteers. I atler. 

Lampoomy (lam-pbn'ri), The act of lam- 
pooning; written personal abuse or satire. 
Sw\Si. 

Lamp-post (lamp'pdst), 7i A post or pillar 
for supporting a street or other out-door 
lamp. 

Lamprel, Lampron Gam'prel, lam'pron), n. 

A lamprey. [Local] 

Lamprey (lam'prl), n. [Ft. lamproie, Pr. 
lamprada. It. J^mpreda, A. Sax. tamprede, 

G. lamprete, Sc. lampert, rampert, ramper, 
L.L. Ia7npetra—L. larnbo, to lick, and|M!tra, 
a stone: so called from their habit of attacli- 
iiig themselves to stones by their circular 
suctorial mouths. The generic name Petro- 
myzon has the same meaning. ] The popular 
name of several species of Petromyzon, a 
genus of marsipobranchiate, eel-like, scale- 
less fishes which inhabit both fresh and salt 
water. The lampreys have seven spiracles 
or a^rtures on each side of the neck, and a 
fistula or aperture on the top of the head; 



Sea Lamprey (Petromyxon marinits). 


they have no pectoral or ventral fins. The 
mouth is in the form of a sucker, lined with 
strong teeth and cutting plates, and the 
river lampreys are often seen clinging to 
stones by it. The marine or sea lamprey 


(P. marinvs) Is sometimes found so large 
as to weigh 4 or 5 lbs. The river lamprey 
or lampem (P. Jluviatilis) is a smaller spe- 
cies, and abounds in the fresh-water lakfMS 
and rivers of northern countries. Lampreys 
attach themselves to other fishes and suck 
their blood; they also eat soft animal matter 
of any kind. 

Lamj^shade (lamp'shad), n. A shade or 
screen placed above the fianie of a lamp to 
mellow or intercept it. It may have a dark 
exterior and a reflecting interior substance. 
Lamp-shell (lamp'shel), n. A mollusc of 
the class Brachiopoda fwhich see). 
Lamp3n:i(l89 (lam-pir'i-de). n. pi. [Gr. lam- 
pyrin, more properly la7npouriit, a glow- 
worm— ia^npo, to shine, oura, the tail] A 
family of coleopterous insects of the section 
Malacodermi. The insects of this family 
have five joints to all the tarsi, flexible 
elytra, the body usually elongated and some- 
what depressed. The type of the family Is 
the genus Lampyris. 

LamP3rriXLe (lam'pir-in), n. A member of 
the family Lampyridw (which see) 
LampsrriS (lam'pir-ls), n. The type genus 
of the coleopterous family Lampyridee L. 
noctiluca is the glowworm (which see). 

Lana (Ift'na), n. A close-grained and tough 
wood obtained from Ge7iipa aTnericana, a 
South American and West Indian tree of 
the nat. order Rubiaceaj The fruit, called 
genijKip, yields a pigment which, under the 
name of ia7ia-dye, the Indians use to stain 
their faces and persons. See GENIPA. 
Lana-dye (la'na-di), n. See Lana. 

Lanary (la'na-ri), n. [L, lanaria, a wool- 
store, from lanairim, belonging to wool, 
from lana, wool] A store-piace for wool 
Lanate, Lanated (hVnat, la'nat-ed), a. [L. 
laTiatUH, from lana, wool] Woolly; (a) in 
hot. covered with a substance like curled 
hairs; as, a la7mted leaf or stem (//) In 
zool covered with fine, very long, flexible, 
and rather curly hair. 

Lancaster-gun (lan'kas-t^r-gim), w [After 
its inventor.] A species of rifled cannon 
having an elliptical bore, of which the 
major axis moves round till it traverses 
one-fourth of the circumforeiice of the bore. 
The projectiles are also elliptical, so that 
when the gun is fired the projectile follows 
the twist of the bore, acquiring a rotary 
motion. This kind of ordnance has not 
been employeil to any great extent 
Lancaster-rifle (lan'kaa-t6r-ri-fl), 71 A rifle 
constructed on the principle of the Lancas- 
ter-gun 

Lance Hans), n [Fr. lance, Pr. lansa. It. 
lamia, from L Zfwicea, a lance or spear, which 
also has given origin toG. lanze, D. lann, Dan. 
lantnc. The L. lancea was itself of foreign 
origin, and by Varro is said to have come 
from Spain. ] 1 An offensive weapon consist- 
ing of a long wooden shaft with a sharp- 
pointed head of steel or otJier metal, used 
in war by both ancient and modern nations; 
a speoi’ The ancient lances were thrown 
from the hand like the javelin. The tilting- 
lances, which did not appear until about 
the thirteenth century, had an indented 
place in the shaft near the base for the hand 
to obtain a firm grasp, and were frequently 
adorned by a pennon fastened below the 
socket of the lance-head. The lance used 
in certain modern cavalry regiments has a 
shaft of ash or beech wood in some cases 
about 16 feet long, with a steel point 8 or 
10 inches in length, adorned, like the tilting- 
lanoe, by a small pennon. 

A braver soldier never couched lance. Shak. 

2. A soldier armed with a lance; a lancer. 
Lance (Ians), v.t. pret. <fe pp. lanced; ppr. 
lancing. 1. To pierce with a lance or with 
a sharp-pointed instrument. 

Seized the due victim, and with fury lanced 

Her back. Dryden. 

2. To open with a lancet; to pierce; as, to 
lance a vein or an abscess. --3. To throw in 
the manner of a lance; to launch. 

Lancet (Ians), n. A balance. See Launce. 
Lance-corporal (lans'kor-po-ral), n. Mint. 
a private performing the duties of a corpo- 
ral with temporary rank as such. 

Lanoe-gay, t Lanoegaye, t n. [ Vr. lance- 
zagaye; zagaye == cuaagai. ] A kind of lanoe. 
Lance-head (lans'hed), n. The head of a 
lance. 

Lance-knlil^tt (lans^nlt), n. [Bee Lans- 
quenet ] A common soldier. B. Jonson. 
Lancelot (lanslet), n. A small fish of very 
anomalous structure, theAmphioxus lanceo- 
latus or Branchiostoma lanoeolatum. See 
Branohiostoma. 


Lancolyt (lans^), a. *£laitable to a lanoe. 

Sydney. 

Lanoeolar (lan'88-o-ldr), a. [L. lancedla, dim. 

of lancea, a lance.] In hot. tapering toward 
each end. 

Lanceolate, Lanodolated(lan'- 

sfi-ol-ftt, lan'sS-ol-at-ed), a. [L. 
lanoeola, dlm.of fano«a,alance,] 
Shaped like a lanoe-head; ob- 
long and gradually tapering to- 
ward the outer extremity; as, a 
lanceolate leaf. 

Lanoepesade (lans-pe-sudO, w. 

[Fr. lanoepesade, lafiee^pessade, 
lance -passade, It. lanoia-epez- 
zata, a demi-lanceman, a ifeht 
horseman.] An assistant to a 
corporal; a lance-corporal 

Arm’d like a dapper tancepesade. 

With Spani.sh pike he broach’d a pore. 

Cleavtland. 

Lancer (lans'dr), n. 1 . One who 
lances; one who carries a lance; 
a cavalry soldier armed with a lanoe. — 
2.t A lancet. 

They cut themselves . . . with knives and lancers. 

I Ki xviii 28 , ed. i 6 ii. 

Lance-rest (lans'rest), n. A projecting sup- 
port placed on the right side of the breast- 
plate to assist in bearing the lance. 
Lance-shaped (lans'shapt), a. Shaped like 
a lance; lanceolate. 

Lancet ( lans'et ), 71. [ Fr. lancette, dim. of 
lanee. J 1. A small surgical instrument, 
sharp-pointed and generally two-edged, used 
in venesection and in opening tumours, ab- 
scesses, itc. Lancets are known as gum 
lancets, vaccinating lancets, &c., and their 
shapes are various. A common form is that 
of a small blade fixed in a handle somewhat 
like that of a knife. Sometimes there are 
three blades of different shapes fixed in the 
handle by one pin. 
Lancets of copper 
have been found at 
Pompeii in company 
with other surgical 
instruments. — 2. A 
high and narrow win- 
dow pointed like a 
lancet, commonly 
called a La7icet-toir(- 
dow. Lancet - win - 
dows are a marked 
characteristic of the 
early English stylo 
of Gothic architec- 
ture, and are in a 
great degree peculiar 
to England and Scot- 
land. They are often 
double or triple, and 
sometimes five are 
placed together, as 
In the window called 
the ‘Five Sisters’ at 
York. The east win- 
dow of Glasgow cathedral consists of four 
lancets grouped together. 

The church,— one night, except 
For ^eenish glimmerings thro’ the lancets,— ra&At 
Still paler the ncad of him. Tennyson. 

-Lancet-arch , an arch whose head is shaped 
like tlie point of a lancet: generally used in 
lancet-windows. 

Lancet-flsll (laus'et-fish), n. A fish of the 
genus Acanthurus (which see). 

Lanoet-wlndow (lans'et-win-d6), n. Same 

Lance-WO^d (lans'wqd), n. [So named from 
its being suitable for making the shafts of 
lances.] The popular name of the wood of 
several trees of the order Anonacese, as of 
the Oxandra virgata, a native of Jamaica, 
Jhiguetia guitarensis, a native of Cuba and 
Guiana, which possesses in a high degree 
the qualities of toughness and elasticity, 
and is on this account extremely well 
adapted for the shafts of light carriages, and 
all those uses where light, strong, but elas- 
tic timber is required. 

Lanch O&iiBh). Same as Launch. 

LanoiferoUB (lan-Bifdr-uB)ja. [L. lancea, 
lance, and fero, to bear.] Bearing a lance. 
Blount. 

Laadform Qaii'si-fonn), a. [L. lancea, 
lance, and forma, form.] Sp^-shaped; 
lance-shaped; lanceolate. 

Laadnate (lan'Bin-&t), vX [L. landno. Urn- 
cinatum, to tear to pieces, to lacerate.] To 
tear; to lacerate. 

Lanoinating (lan^sln-ftt-ing), a. Piercing; 
specifically applied to a sudden sharp sho^ 
ing pain, as in cancer. ‘ Lanemating psaaga 


Fite, fir, fat, fgU; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil. pound; tl, Sc. abune; y. Sc. iey. 



Laneeolate 

Leaf. 



Lancet-window, Com- 
bertoH. 
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—keen, ^ancing, arrowy radiationi of an- 
guish.’ 2)e Quincey. 

iStnolnatlon (lan-sln-&^8hon), n. 1. A sharp, 
•hooting pain. — 2. Laceration ; wounding. 
Jer. Taylor 

Land (land), n. [Found in the same form in 
all the Teutonic languages and with only very 
doubtful connections in the other Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues, the Fr. lande, It. and Sp. 
landa, a heath, a wide extent of waste 
ground, a plain, being from the Celtic lann, 
older land, originally, a thorny or spiny bush. ] 

1. Earth, or the solid matter which con- 
stitutes the fixed part of the surface of the 
globe, in distinction from the sea or other 
waters, which constitute the fluid or mov- 
able part; as, the globe consists of land 
and water; a sailor in a long voyage longs 
to see land. — 2. Any portion of tlio solid 
superficial part of the globe considered as 
set apart or belonging to an individual or a 
people, as a country, estate, farm, or tract. 

Go, view the /and, even Jericho. Josh. ii. i. 

3. Ground ; soil, or the superficial pai-t of 
the earth in respect to its nature or quality; 
as, good land; poor land; moist or dry 
land. — 4. In law, a generic term compre- 
hending every species of ground or earth, 
as meadows, pastures, woods, moors, waters, 
marshes, furze, and heath, including also 
messuages, tofts, crofts, mills, castles, and 
other buildings. — 6. The inhabitants of a 
country or region; a nation or people. 

These answers In the silent night received. 

The king himself divulged, the ^and believed. 

Dryden. 

6. The ground left unploughed between fur- 
rows. Hence— 7. Tlie part of the bore of a 
rifle between the grooves. —8. In Scotland, 
a house consisting of different stories, or 
more especially a building including dif- 
ferent tenements, is called a land. —To make 
the land, or to make land (naut ), to discover 
land from the sea as the ship approaches it. 
—To shut in the land, to lose sight of the 
land left by the intervention of a point or 
promontory.— To set the land, to see by the 
compass how it bears from the ship — To 
lay the land, to sail from it until it begins 
to appear lower and smaller by reason of 
the convexity of the surface of the sea.— To 
raise the land, to sail towards it until it 
appears to be raised or elevated. 

Lwd (land), v.t. 1 To set on shore ; to dis- 
embark ; to debark ; as, to land troops ; to 
land goods. 

Movmg up the coast they landed him. Tennyson. 

2. To bring to or put in a certain place or 
condition; as, we were landed in difficul- 
ties. 

One chair after another landed Indies at the 
Baroness’s door. Thackeray 

Land (land), v.i. 1. To go on shore from a 
ship or boat ; to disembark. 

Landing at Syracuse we tarried there three days. 

Acts xxviii.'ia. 

2. To arrive ; to reach ; as, I landed at his 
house. 

Landt (land), n. [A. Sax. hland or hlond, 

O.E. also lant; Icel. hland, urine.] Urine. 
Land-agent (land'a-jent), n. A person em- 
ployed oy the proprietor of an estate to 
effect the transfer of property by purchase, 
sale, hiring, or letting, to collect rents, to 
re-let farms, and the like. 

T, aT«dawiTnfl.Ti (land'am-man), n. A chief 
magistrate in some of the Swiss cantons 
Landau (lan-da^. called from Lan- 

dau, a town In Germany, where first made. ] 
A kind of coach or carriage whose top may 
be opened and thrown back. 

Landaulet (lan-d^-let'), n. [Dim. of landau ] 
A small landau. 

Land-blink (land'blingk), n. A peculiar 
atmospheric brightness perceived in the 
arctic regions on approaching land covered 
with snow. It is more yellow than ice- 
blink. 

Land-breeze (landbrSz), w. A current of 
air setting from the land toward the sea. 
Land-b^ (land'bug), n. A popular name 
for the heteropterous insects of the section 
GeocorisflB (which see). 

Land-oarriage (landlcar-rijX n. Carriage 
or transportation by land. 

Land-orab (land'krab), n. A crustacean 
whose habits are terresmabas distinguished 
from one whose habits are aquatic; partic- 
ularly, one of the spedes of Gecarcinus, 
which live much <»i land, and only visit the 
sea to deposit their eg^. The best known is j 
Q. ruriodla, found in the higher parts of | 


ob, oAain; 6h, So. locA; g, go; J,iob; 


Jamaica, which often proves very destruc- 
tive to the sugar plantations. 

TiRndda.Tilll (land^dam), v.t To banish from 
the land ; to exile. 

You are abused and by some putter-on 

That will be damned for’t; would I knew the villain, 

1 would landdamn him. Shak. 

[The reading and meaning of this passage 
are, however, doubtful.] 

Lande (land), n. [Fr. See Land.] A heath; 
a heaChy or sandy plain incapable of bear- 
ing cereals. The term landes Is specifi- 
cally applied to extensive areas in France 
stretching from the mouth of the Garonne 
along the Bay of Biscay and inward towards 
Bordeaux. They bear chiefly heath and 
broom, but on the seaward side are largely 
planted with sea-pine. The inland plains 
are chiefly occupied as sheep-runs. The 
landes are dry in summer and marshy in 
winter. 

Landed (land'ed), a. 1. Having an estate in 
land; as, a landed gentleman. 

A house of commons must consist, for the most 
part, of landed men j4ddison. 

2. Consisting in real estate or land; landed 
security; landed property. 

Lander (land'6r), n. 1. One who lands or 
makes a landing. 

As the sweet voice of a bird. 

Heard by the lander in a lonely isle. Tennyson. 

2 One who lands or sets on land; especially, 
in mining, the man who attends at the 
mouth of the pit to receive the kibble or 
bucket in which tlie ore Is brought to the 
surface. 

Landfall (landTivl), n. 1. A sudden trans- 
ference of property in land by the death of 
a rich man. — 2. Naut. the first land discov- 
ered after a voyage. 

A good landfall is when the land Is seen as ex- 
pected. Braude & Cox. 

3 A landslip. 

Land-flsb (land'ftsh), n. A fish on land; a 
fish out of the water; hence, any one out of 
his element, and acting contrary to his usual 
character. 

He’s grown a very land-fish, languageless, a mon- 
ster. Shak 

LandflOOd (land'flud), n. An overflowing of 
land by water, especially by Inland waters, 
as rivers and the like ; an inundation 
‘ La ndfloods after rain. ’ Drayton. 
Land-force (land'fors), n. A military force, 
army, or body of troops serving on land, as 
distinguished from a naval force. 

Land-fowl (land'foul), n. Birds that fre- 
quent land 

Land-gabel t (land'ga-bel), n. [See Gabel ] 
A tax or rent issuing out of land, according 
to Doomsday-book. 

Landgray^ Landgraf (land'grav, land'- 
graf), n. [G. landgraf, D. landgraaf—land, 
land, and graf, graaf, an earl or count. | 

1 In Germany, originally, about the twelfth 
century, the title of district or provincial 
governors deputed by the emperor, and 
given them to distinguish them from the 
inferior counts under their Jurisdiction.- - 
2. Later, the title of three princes of the 
empire, whose territories were called land- 
graviates. 

This was the origin of the landgrave.^ of Thuringia, 
of Lower and Higher Alsace, the only three who 
were princes of the Empire. Brandt d* Cox. 

Landgraviate (land-gra'vi-at), n. The ter- 
ritory held by a landgrave, or his office, jur- 
isdiction, or authority. 

Landgravine Gand'gra-ven), n. The wife 
of a landgrave; a lady of the rank of a land- 
grave. 

liand-berdt (laud ^ herd), n. A herd that 
feeds on land. 

Those same, the shepherd told me, were the fields 
In which Dame C)mthia her land-herds fed. 

Spenser. 

Landholder ( land' hold -er), n. A holder, 
owner, or proprietor of land. 

Land-ice (land'Is), «. A field or floe of ice 
stretching along the land which lies between 
two headlands. 

TATidlng (land'ing), a. Connected with or 
pertaining to the process of bringing to land, 
or of unloading anything from a vessel, <fec. 
—Landing charges or landing rates, charges 
or fees jpaid on goods landed from a vessel. 
—Landing net, a small bag-shaped net used 
in fly-fishing to take the fish from the water 
after being hooked.— Londt»ig surveyor, an 
officer of the customs who appoints and 
superintends the landing-waiters —Landtn^r 
waiter, an officer of the customs whose duty 
is to oversee the landing of goods, to exa- | 
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mine, weigh, measure, take account of them, 
and the like. * 

L a n d in g (landing), n. 1. The act of going 
or setting on land, especially from a vessef 
2. A place on the shore of the sea or of a 
lake, or on the bank of a river, where per- 
sons land or oome on shore, or where goods 
are set on shore.— 3. In arch, the first part 
of a floor at the end of a flight of steps; also, 
a resting-place in a series or flight of steps. 
4. A platform at a railway-station. 
Landing-plaoe (landlng-pl&s), n. Same as 
Landitig, 2, 3, and 4. 

Landjobbor (land'job-6r), n. A man who 
makes a ImsinesB of buying and selling land, 
whether on his own account or for others. 
Landjobbing (land'job-ing), n. The practice 
of buying land for the purpose of specula- 
tion. 

Landlady (landla-di), 71. [See Landlord.] 

1. A woman who has tenants holding from 
her.— 2. The mistress of nn inn or of a lodg- 
ing-house. 

Landleaper (land'16p-6r), n. Same as Land- 
loper. 

LaJldless (landTes), a Destitute of land; 
having no property in land. 

A landless knight makes thee a landed s^ire. 

Landlock (land'lok), v.t. To inclose or 
encompass by land. ‘Few natural parts 
better landlocked. ’ A ddison. 

Landloper Gan^i'WP'^r), n. [Land, and O.E. 
lope, to run; Sc. or Northern B. landlouper, 
D. landlooper, a rambler, a vagabond — So. 
loup, D. loopen, to run. See Leap.] A 
vagabond or vagrant; one who has no 
settled habitation, and frequently removes 
from one place or country to another ; one 
who runs his country 
He (Perkin Warbeck)h.-id been from his childhood 
such a wanderer, or, as the king called him, such a 
landloper. Bacon. 

Landlopingt (land'lOp-ing), a. Wandering; 
travelling : vagrant. ‘His landloping le- 
gates.’ Holinshed. 

Landlord (landlord), n. 1. The lord of a 
manor or of land; the owner of land who 
has tenants under him; the holder of a 
tenement, to whom a rent is paid. -2. The 
master of an inn, tavern, or lodging-house; 
a host. ‘ The jolly landlord. ' Addison. 
Landlordry t (land'lord-ri), n. The state or 
condition of a landlord. 

Such pilfering slips of petty landlordry. Bp Hall. 

Landlouper (landloup-dr), 7i. Scotch or 
Northern English form of Landloper. 

Bands of landloupers had been employed ... to 
set fire to villages and town.s m every direction. 

Motley. 

LandlOUping (land'loup-ing), a. Wander- 
ing about; vagrant; vagabond. [Scotch.] 

I Lanna think it an nnlawfu’ thing to pit a bit trick 
on sic a landloupmg scoundrel. Str If'. Scott. 

Landlubber (land'lub-6r), n. [Land, and 
lubber, a lazy fellow.] A term of reproach 
among seamen for one who passes nis life 
on land. 

A navy which is not manned is no navy. A navy 
which is recruited mainly from landlubbers is hardly 
better. Saturday Rev. 

Land-lurch t (landT6rch), v. t. To steal land 
from. 

Hence country louts land-lurch their lords. 

Warner. 

T faTidmfl.Ti (land'man), 7i. A man who lives 
or serves on land: opposed to seaman. 
Tjuirtman (land'man), n. In laio, a terre- 
tenant. 

Landmark (land'mkrk), n. l A mark to 
designate the boundary of land ; any mark 
or fixed object, as a marked tree, a stone, a 
ditch, or a heap of stones, by which the 
limits of a farm, a town, or other portion of 
territory may be known and preserved. 

Thou shall not remove thy neighbour’s landmark. 

Deut. xix. 14 . 

2. Trees, houses, or other prominent fea- 
tures of a locality by which it is known.— 
3 Naut. any elevated object on land that 
serves as a guide to seamen.— 4. That which 
marks the stage of advancement at which 
anything capable of development has ar- 
rived at any given period; any phenomenon 
or striking event; anything which marks 
the end of one system or state of things and 
the introduction of a new system or state; 
thus, the battle of Hastings and the aboil- 
tion of trials for witchcraft ere landmarks 
in the history of England; the invention of 
the steam-engine and of the telegraph are 
landmarks in the progress of the arts; the 
appearance and disappearance of particular 
fossils are landmarks in geology. 


w, uig; wh, tsMg; zh, azure. —See KSY. 
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lJaid'*]liaMlireO*nd'niezh-&r),n. Measure- 
ment of land; also the name of a table of 
square measure by which land is measured. 
LaM-measurer (land^mezh- dr-dr), n. A 

g arson whose employment is to ascertain 
y measurement and computation the super- 
ftciid contents of portions of land, as fields, 
farms, <&c. 

Xiand-XIiea8Urlllg(I&nd^mezh-ur-ing),n. The 
art of determimng by nieasurement and 
computation the superficial contents of 

g ortlons of lands in acres, roods, &c., as 
elds, farms, Arc. It is properly a subor- 
dinate branch of land-surveying, but the 
terms are sometimes used synonymously. 
Land-office (land^of-fls), n. An office in 
wliich the sales of new land are registered, 
and warrants issued for the location of land, 
and other business respecting unsettled 
land is transacted. [United States and col- 
onial.] 

Landowner (land'6n-6r), n. A proprietor 
of land. 

Land-pilot (land 'pi -lot), n. A guide in 
travelling by land. 

Would overtask the best land-ptlot's art. Mtiion. 

Land-pirate (land'pl-rat), n. A highway 
robber 

Landrail (land'ral), n. The corncrake. See 
COANOKAKE and CRAKE. 

Landreeve (land'rfiv), n. [Land, and reeve, 
a bailiff or steward.] A subordinate officer 
on an extensive estate, who acts as an assis- 
tant to the land-steward. 

Land-rent (land'rent), n. Eent paid for the 
use of laud; income from land. 

Land-roll Oand'rOl), n. In agri. a heavy 
roller used fur crushing clods and rendering 
the land friable and smooth; a clod-crusher. 
I«andB0ap6 (land'skap), n. [Originally land- 
Bkip, A. Sax landscipe, landscape — Zand, 
and scipe, sliape, form ; D. landschap, Dan 
landtikab, G land»cha/t. ] 1. A portion of 
land or territory which the eye can compre- 
hend in a single view, Including all the ob- 
jects it contains. 

New scenes aiylse, new la7tdscapts strike the eye, 

And all th’ enliven’d country beautify Thorttson. 

2. A picture representing a tract of country 
with the various objects it contains; such 
pictures in general, or the painting of such 
pictures. 

The prettiest landscape I ever saw was one drawn 
•n the walls of a dark room. Addtson. 

Landscape (land'skap), v.t To represent 
or delineate in landscape 

As weary traveller that climbs a hill. 

Looks back, sits down, .-ind oft, if hand have .skill. 
Landscapes xhe vale with pencil Holyday 

Landeoajpe -gardener (land ' skap-gAr-dn- 
6r), n. One who is employed in landscape- 
gardening. 

Landscape-gardening (land'sk^p-gkr-dn- 
ing), n. The art of Tajdng out grounds, 
arranging trees, shrubbery, &c., so as to 
produce the effect of natural landscape. 
Landscape-painter Gand'skap-pant-^r), n. 

A painter of landscapes or rural scenery. 
ZAnd80apiBtGaini'sk&p-ist),n. A landscape- 
painter. 

Landsorlp (land'skrip), n. A certificate 
given to a person who has purchased public 
land in America that he has paid his pur- 
chase-money to the proper officer. 
Land-scurvy (land'skfer-vi), n. An affec- 
tion which consists in circular spots, stripes, 
or patches, scattered over the tnighs, arms, 
and trunk. 

Land-Shark Gtuid'BhUrk), n. a sailor’s term 
for a sharper: generally applied to a lawyer. 
Land-skip (land'skip), n. Same as Land- 
ioape. 

Many a famous man and woman, town, 

And tandskip, have I heard of. Tennyson. 

Landslip, Landslide (laiid'Biip, land'siid), 
n. The sliding down of a considerable tract 
of land or earth from a higher to a lower 
level; also, the land or earth which so slides 
or slips. 

Like some great landslip, tree by tree. 

The country tide descended. Tennyson. 

Landsman Gaudz'manX n. l. One who lives 
on the land: opposed to seaman.— 2. Haul 
a sailor on boara a ship, who has not before 
been at sea. 

LandSPOUt (land'spout), n. A heavy fall of 
water, generally occurring during a tornado, 
and differing from a waterspout In that it is 
on land instead of at sea 
Landsprlng (land'spring), n. A spring of 
water wht^ comes only into action after i 
heavy raina | 
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Land-steward Gsnd'itfi-erdL a A person 
who has the care of a landed estate. 
Land6toeight,t Landstraitt (lond'str&t). 
n. A narrow slip of land. 

Landsturm G^t'^tOrm), n. [G. , lit. land- 
storm. J A local militia of Germany, which 
is never called from its own district but in 
case of actual invasion. It comprises that 
portion of the reserve too old for the land- 
wehr Other continental nations have a 
force of the same nature. 

Land-survej^Ug (land'ser-va-iug), n. The 
art of determiuiiig the boundaries and su- 
perficial extent of portions of land, as 
estates, or parts of an estate, by the aid of 
proper instruments, and of laying down an 
accurate map of the whole. 
Land-surveyor (land's^r-va-^r), n. One 
whose employment is to determine the 
boundaries and superficial contents of por- 
tions of land, as estates, fields, &c. , and to 
lay down an accurate map of the whole. 
Land-tax (land'taks), n. A tax assessed 
upon land and houses. 

Land-tortoise (land'tor-tois), n. A genus 
of tortoises or turtles (Testudo) Inhabiting 
the land. The legs are thick, toes short ana 
united to thick conical nails, five being on 
the fore and four on the hind foot. 'They 
are widely distributed in warm climates, 
and feed on vegetables. See Tortoise. 
Land-turn (land'Wsrn), n. A land-breeze. 
Land-turtle (land't6r-tl), n. A lanfl-tor- 
toise (which see). 

Land-urchin Ga»d'er-chin), n. A hedge- 
hog. 

Land-waiter (land'wat-6r), n. An officer of 
the customs; a landing- waiter. See Land- 
ing, a. 

Give a guinea to a knavish land-ioaiter, and he 
shall connive at the merchant for cheating the queen 
of a hundred. i>7vt/t. 

Landward (land'w6rd), adv. Toward the 
land 

Landward (Iand'w6rd), a 1. Lying toward 
the land, or toward the Interior, or away 
from the sea-coast “--2. Situated in or form- 
ing part of the country, as opposed to the 
town; rural. 

I«and-warrant Gand'wo-rant), n An Ame- 
rican government security or title author- 
izing a person to enter on a tract of public 

land. 

Landwehr(lant'var),n. [G —Zand, country, 
and wehr, defence; the latter word is seen in 
E. ware, beware.] That portion of the mili- 
tary force of some continental nations which 
in time of peace follow their ordinary occu- 
pations, excepting when called out for oc- 
casional training The landwelir in some 
respects resembles our militia, with tills 
important difference that all the soldiers of 
the landwehr have served in the regular 
army. This system has received its fullest 
development in Germany, In which country 
it adds enormously, and at comparatively 
little cost, to the military power of the 
state. 

Land-wind (land'wind), n. A wind blowing 
from the land. 

Landworker (land'w6rk-6r), n. One who 
tills the ground. 

Lane (lau), n. [A. Sax. lane, lanu, a lane; D 
laa7i, an alley, an avepue; Icel, Ion, a row 
of houses; Fria. Iona, lana, a lane or path 
between houses or fields. ] 1. A narrow way 
or passage, as between hedges or buildings; 
a narrow street ; an alley ; a narrow pass. 

‘ The leafy ladies behind the down. ’ Termy- 
8on.~2. Any opening resembling such a 
passage, as between lines of men or people 
standing on each side; a navigable opening 
in ice. 

He was led into the house, nil the lords standing 
up out of relict, and making a lane for him to pass 
to the earl’s bench. Belsham. 

Lane (l&n), a. Alone.— Jfj/, t3iy, hie (or him), 

lane, myself, thyself, himself alone. — Our, 
ymir, their lanee, ourselves, yourselves, 
themselves aloue. Lane is shortened for 
alane, alone, and these usages arose by cor- 
ruption from the older expressions me lane, 
him lane, O.E. al him one, &c. [Scotch.] 

Lanely (l&n'li), a. Lonely. [Scotch.] 

Lang Gang), a. Long. [Scotch.] 

Langaha (hui-g&'ha), n. The name of two 
species of tree-serpents, natives of Mada- 
gascar, having a fleshy scale-covered projec- 
tion on the muzzle. 

Langate (lang'g&t), n. In eurg. a linen 
roller used in dressing wounds. 

Langrage, Langrel Gs^?r&j, lang'grel), 
91. A particular Kind of snot used at sea for 
tearing sails and rigging, and thus disabling 

pdn; note, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; 


an enemy’s ship. It consists of bolts, 
nails, and other pieces of iron fastened to- 
gether. 

Langrett (lang'^t). n. A kind of false 
dice, BO loaded that certain numbers come 
up more readily and frequently than others. 

As for dice, he hath all kinds of sortes, fullams, 
latigrets, bard quater traies, hie men. low men, some 
stopt with quicksilver, some witli gola, some ground. 

IVi^s Misery. 

Lang-settle (lang’set-D, n. [Sc. lang, long, 
and settle , a seat or saddle.] A long wooden 
seat or bench resembling a settee. [Scotch 
and North of England.] 

Langsyme (lang-synO, n. [Sc. lang, long, 
and eyne, since.] Long since; long ago. 
‘A friend, in short, of the happy langeyne.* 
Lord Lytton. [Scotch.] 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to min’T 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And days o’ lang'synef Burns. 

LangteralOO (lang't6r-a-lb")» A game at 
cards. See Lantbrloo. 

Language Gang'gwaJ), n. [O.E. langage, Fr. 
lang^e, Pr. lenguatge, lengatge, lengage; 
It. Linguaggio; from L. lingua, tne tongue 
(which takes the form langue in Fr.), and 
tlie L.L. term aticum; cog. with E tongue 
(with Z corresponding to t) SeeToNOUB.] 
1. Human speech; the expression of tlioughts 
bywords or articulate sounds: ae,languagei» 
the peculiar possession of man.— 2. A parti- 
cular set of articulate sounds used in the 
expression of thoughts; the aggregate of 
the words employed by any community 
for intercommunication; as, the English 
language; the Greek language —Philolo- 
gists have classified the languages of the 
earth on two principles; first, according 
to the structure of the language or the 
manner in which its sounds are formed or 
combined; and, secondly, according to their 
genetic connection or relationship as to 
origin. The first kind of classification is 
called the morpholodcal, the second the 
genealogical. According to the morpholo- 
gical classification three forms of structure 
in languages are usually distinguished— the 
isolating, the agglutinating, and the in- 
flectional The isolating languages, of which 
the Chinese is an example, are composed en- 
tirely of monosyllabic unchangeable roots, 
which may indeed be compounded with one 
another in order to express their mutual re- 
lations, but as a rule retain their independ- 
ence The agglutinating languages are such 
as possess certain unalterable roots to which 
other syllables, which are capable of modi- 
fication, and which do not retain an inde- 
pendent signification, are affixed to express 
relations. Of this class are the Mongolic or 
Turanian languages A subdivision of this 
class consists of those languages, such as the 
American, which attach all the subordinate 
or less important members of a sentence to 
the main root as terminations, and which 
are called the incorporating. The inflec- 
tional languages, which are the most highly 
developed, are those in which all the roots 
are capable of being modified to express dif- 
ferent relations or shades of meaning. Phi- 
lologists believe that all languages which 
have reached this highest stage must pre- 
viously have passed through the other two 
stages. When classified genealogically lan- 
guages are divided into families or groups 
in which a community of origin is distinctly 
traceable. Such are the .^an or Indo- 
European family (comprising Sanskrit, Per- 
sian, Slavonic, Greek, Latin, Gothic, <fec.), 
and the Semitic family (comprising Hebrew, 
Arabic, Aramaic, &c.), which are the only 
two families which have reached the inflec- 
tional stage of morphological development. 
8. Words or expressions appropriate to or 
especially employed in any branch of know- 
leuge; as, the language of chemistry.— 
4. Style ; manner of expression, either by 
speech or writing. 

Others for lan^uaj^e all their care express. Po/e. 

6. The Inarticulate sounds by which irra- 
tional animals express their feelings and 
wants.— 6. The expression of thought in any 
way articulate or inarticulate, conventional 
or unconventional; as, the language of signs; 
the language of the eyes; the language of 
flowers, &c. 

The langnapt of the eyes frequently supplies the 
place of that of the tongue. Crabb. 

7. A nation as distinguished by its speech. 
Dan. Hi. 7. 

La Valette was obliged to refuse the application of 

oil, pound; fi, So. abune; y, Sc. Ug. 
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twelve knights of the tanguagt of Italy, on the 
ground that the complement of the garrison was full. 

/Vvjrof/. 

Syn. Speech, tongue, dialect, idiom, style, 
diction. 

Language (lang'gwaj). v.t. To express in 
language; to put into words. [Rare.] 

Others were ianguand in such doubtful expres- 
sions that they have a double sense. Fulier, 

Languaged (lang'gwajd),a. 1. Having a lan- 
guage. * lAdXiy-dangwiged nations.' Pape. 
2. Skilled in language or learned in several 
lai^ages. 

The only langwtged roan in all the world 

B. yofisopt. 

Languagelese (lang^gwaH^sX a. wanting 
speech or language. 'He's grown . . . 
languagelesi . ' Shak. 

Language-master (lang'gwaj-mas-tOr), n. 
One whose profession is to teach languages. 
Laxuued (langd), pp. [li'r. langue, a tongue ] 
In her. a term applied to the tongue of 
beasts and birds when borne of a different 
tincture to that of the animal. 

Langue d’OC (l^h-gu-dok), n. The name 
given to the independent Romance dialect 
spoken in Provence in the middle ages, 
from Its word for yee being oc, a form of the 
Latin hoc. It was thus distinguished from 
the language spoken by the natives of the 
north of France, which was called Lai\gue 
d'oui or Latigue d'oU, their affirmative being 
a contraction of Latin hoc Ulud. The lancjue 
d'oc was the language of the Troubadours. 
Called also Provencal. 

Langue d’oul, Langue d’oll (lkh-gu-dw6, 

ikh-gu-doil), u. The language of the north 
of France, so named from its word for yee 
(oil, ouil, oui, being contracted from the 
Latin hoc Ulud). It was the language of the 
Trouv^jres. It became developed into mo- 
dern French See Langue d’oc. 
Languente (lun-gwen'ia). |It.] In music, 
a direction prefixed to a composition, de- 
noting that it is to be performed in a 
languishing or soft manner. 

Languett (lang'get), n. [Fr. languette, a 
tongue.] Anything in the shape of the 
tongue 

Languid (lang'gwid), a. [L. languidus, from 
langueo, to droop or flag, whence also lan> 
guUh.] 1. Flagging; drooping; hence, feeble; 
weak; heavy; dull; indisposed to exertion; 
as, the body is languid after excessive ac- 
tion, which exhausts its powers. ‘ Lanmiid 
powerless limbs.' Armstrong —2. Slow; 
tardy. ‘No motion so swift or languid* 
Bentley.— 'A Bull; heartless; without anima- 
tion 

And fire their languid souls with Cato’s virtue. 

Addison. 

Studious we toil, with patient care refine, 

Nor let our love protect one languid line 

Crahhe 

Syn. Feeble, weak, faint, sickly, pining, ex- 
hausted, heavy, dull, weary, heartless. 
Languidly (lang'gwid-li), adv. In a languid 
manner; weakly; feebly; slowly; without 
spirit or atiiination. 

Languldness (lang'gwid-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being languid; weakness; dul- 
ness; languor; slowness; sluggishness. 
Lang^sh (lang'gwlsh), v.i. [Fr. languir, 
languissant, L. langueo. to languish; per- 
haps akin to E. lank (which see).] 1 To lose 
strength or animation; to be or become 
dull, feeble, or spiritless; to pine; to be or 
to grow heavy; as, we languish under dis- 
ease or after excessive exertion. 

She that hath borne seven langutsheth. Jer. xv. 9. 

Therefore shall the land mourn, and eve^ one 
that dwelleth therein shall languish. Hos. iv. 3. 

Rarely with c\f. 

What is it . . . tht\c.lng languishes of f Shak. 

2. To suffer from heat, want of moisture, 
or other prejudicial conditions; to droop; to 
wither; to fade; as, the flowers languish. 

For the fields of Heshbon languish. Is. xvi. 8. 

8. To grow dull ; to be no longer active and 
vigorous ; as, the war languished for want 
of supplies ; commerce, agriculture, manu- 
factures languish.— A. To look with softness 
or tenderness, as with the head redined 
and a peculiar cost of the eye. 

Languid Love, 

Leaning his cheek upon niu hand. 

Droops Doth his wings regarding thee. 

And so would tanguish evermore. TettnysoH. 
SYN. To pine, wither, lade, droop, faint 
Langulfln (langWlsh), v.t. To cause to 
droop or pine. (Rare. ] 

That he might satisfy or languish that burning 
flame. FloHo. 

TjLTiyii^gh (lang'gwlsh). n. Act of pining; 
also, a soft and tender look or appearance. 
And the blue languish of soft AlUa t eye. Pope. 


lAnglliihW (lang'gwish-Or), n. One who 
languishes or pines. < These unhappy Ian- 
guishers in obscurity.’ Mrs. Carter. 

Langnlahlng (lang'gwish-ing), p. and a. 
1. Becoming or being feeble; losing strength; 
pining; withering; fading.— 2. Having a soft 
and tender look or appearance ; as, a fan- 
guUhing eye. 

With languishing regards and bending head. 

Dryden, 

LangulBhlngly (lang'gwish-ing-li). adv. 
In a languishing manner; (a) weakly; feebly; 
dully ; slowly. (6) With tender soitness. 

Loose on flowery beds all tanguishingly lay, 
Thomson. 


slan^, a stklomk, slender; perhaps a nasal- 
ised form of the root appearing in £. lag 
^d flack, and Gael, weary, W. Hoe, 
slack, lax; L. loams, loose.] 1. Loose or Isx 
and easily yielding to pressure ; not dis- 
tended; not stiff or Ann by distention ; not 
plump ; as, a lank bladder or purse. 


The clergy’s bags 

Are lank and lean with thy extortion*. 


Shak. 


2. Of a thin or ulender habit of body; 
meagre; not full and Arm. 


Meagre and lank with fasting grown, 

And nothing left but skm and bone. Sw0, 

8. Languid; drooping. 

Who, piteous of her woes, rear’d her hink head. 


LangUl8lLment(lang'gwish-ment). n. 1. 'The 
state of pining. ‘ Lingering languishtnent* 
Shak.— 2. Softness of look or mien, with the 
head reclined. 

Whilst sinking eyes with languishment profess 
Follies his tongue refuses to confess. Dr. fF. King, 

Languor (lang'gwfir), n. (L. languor, Fr. 
langueur, faintness, weariness, feebleness. ] 

1. Feebleness; dulness; heaviness; lassitude 
of body ; that state of the body which is in- 
duced by exhaustion of strength, as by dis- 
ease, by extraordinary exertion, by the re- 
laxing effect of heat, or by weakness from 
any cause. 

A languor came 

Ujion him, gentle sickness gradually 
Weakening the man, till he could do no more. 

Tennyson. 

2. Dulness of the intellectual faculty; 
listlesanesa. —8. An agreeable liatleas or 
dreamy state; voluptuous indolence; soft- 
ness; laxity. 

To isles of fragrance, lily-silvered vales, 

Diffusing languor in the panting gales. 

Pope. 

4. In vegetable pathol. that condition of 
plants in which, from unwholesome food, 

I bad drainage, ungenial aubaoll, and the like, 
they fall into a state of premature decrepi- 
tude. This disease is well-known in French 
vineyards under tlie name goupissare. — 
Syn Feebleness, weakness, faintness, weari- 
ness, dulness, heaviness, lassitude, listless- 
nesB 

Languorous (lang'gw^r-us), a. Tedious; 
melancholy. * Languorous nouTS.’ Tenny- 
son. 

Whom late I left in languorous constraint 

Spenser. 

Lailgure,t v.i To languish Chancer. 

Laiuurd (lan'y&rd), n. Same as Lanyard. 

Laniarlform (la'ni-a"ri-form), a. [L. lanio, 
to cut or tear, and forma, shape ] Shaped 
like the laniaries or canine teeth of the Car- 
nivora. 

Lanlary (la'ni-a-ri), n. [L laniarium, a 
butclier’s shop, from lanio, to rend.] 

1. Shambles; a place of slaughter. [Rare.] 

2. One of the canine teeth. 

Lanlary (l&'nl-a-ri), a. [L. lanius, a butcher.] 
Lacerating or tearing; as, the laniary teeth, 
i.e the canine teeth. 

Lanlate (la'ni-at), v t. [L. lanw, laniatum, 
to tear in pieces ] To tear in pieces. [Rare.] 

Laniation (la-ni-a'shon), n. A tearing in 
pieces. [Rare. ] 

I^ler(lan'y6r), n. [A form of laniard, lan- 
yard, Fr. laiwre, a thong, a strap.] 1. A 
thong or strap of leather; the lash of a whip. 
[Pi’ovinclal] -2 A strap used to fasten to- 
gether parts of armour; especially, one of 
the leathern straps by which a shield was 
held on the arm. 

Laniferous (la-nifdr-us), a [L. lanifer— 
lana, wool, and/ero, to produce.] Bearing 
or producing wool. 

Lanlflcal (la-nif'ik-al), a. Working in wool. 

Lanlfloe (lan'i-As), n. [L. lanifidum—lana, 
wool, and/aoo, to make.] A woollen fabric. 

‘ Cloth and other lanifices. ’ Bacon. [Rare. ] 

Lanigerous (la-nij'Sr-us), a. [L. laniger— 
lana, wool, and gero, to bear.] Bearing or 
producing wool 

It H - iplldfla (la-nX'i-d§), n. pi. [L. lanius, a 
butcher, and eidos, resemblance. ] The 
shrikes, a family of insessorial or perching 
birds, in which the bill is abruptly hooked 
at the end, and the notch is sometimes so 
deep as to form a prominent tooth at each 
side. They are Insectivorous, but some 
even prey on small birds and mammals. 

(Ift-ni-Fn^), n. pi. A sub-family of 
the LoniidsB, having the bill short and the 
tooth veryprominent. It contains the typi- 
cal genus Lanius. 

T fg -nmfl (l&'ni-us), n. The typical genus of 
the Laniidn; tne shrike or butcher-bird 
genus. ^ 

Tjtnit (langk), a. [A. Sax. hlane ; comp. B. 


Milton, 

Laxuc (langk), v.i To grow or become lank 
or thin. [Rare.] 

, All thLs 

Was borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek 

So i^uch as tank'd not. Shak. 

Lankly (langk'll), adv. In a lank manner; 
thinly; loosely; laxly. 

From my head, a scanty store. 

Lankly the wfthered.tresses flow. Sir y. HMt. 

Lankness (langk'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being lank; leanness; slenderness. 

Lanky (langk'i), a. Lank. 

Scarce one of us domestic birds but imitates the 
lanky pavonine strut and shrill genteel scream. 

7 hat'kera^'. 

Lanner (lan'ndr), n. [Fr. lanier, L. laniarvue, 
lanius, a butcher.] Falco laniarius, a spe- 
cies of hawk, especially the female of the 
species, found In the south aud east of 
Europe. It is rather less than the buzzard. 

The lanner and the lanneret are accounted hard 
hawks, and the very hardest of any that are in ordin- 
ary, or in common use. Latham, 


Lanneret (lan'n6i-et), n. [Dim. of fanner.] 
The male of the lanner, which is smaller 
than the female. See Lannbr. 

Lanollne(lan'o-lin), n. [L. Zaiia.wool, oleum. 
oil.] A substance extracted from the natural 
grease of wool aud used as the basis of oint- 
ments. 

Lanseh (laii'se), n. [Indian name] The fruit 
of La?uiium domestioum. See Lanbwm. 

Lanslum Gftn'Bi’Um), n. [From lanseh. ] A 
genus of trees belonging to the nat. order 
Meliacero. It comprises two or three species, 
natives of India, the most important of 
which is L. donnesticum, the large yellowish 
fruit of which is highly esteemed, and eaten 
either fresh or prepared In various ways. 

Lansquenet (lans'ke-net), n. [G. lands- 
knecht, afoot-soldier— land, country, knecht, 
a boy, a servant.] 1. A German common 
soldier l>elonging to the infantry Arst raised 
by the Emperor Maximilian In the end of 
the Afteenth century; a soldier who hired 
himself out to whoever offered highest for 
his services ; a soldier of fortune. — 2. A 
game at cards much played among or in- 
troduced by thelanstiueuets: vulgarly called 
Lambskinnet. 

Lant (lant), n. The game of loo. Called alsa 
Lanterloo. 

Lant (lant), n. [See Land, urine.] Urine. 
[Provincial English.] 

Lant (lant), v.t. To wet or mingle with 
urine. [Provincial.] 

Lantana (lan-t&'na), n. [An ancient name 
of Viburnum, and applied to this genus by 
Linmeus by reason of its affinity.] A genua 
of plants belonging to the nat. order Verbe- 
nacece, containing about forty or Afty spe- 
cies. These are mostly natives of tropical 
and sub-tropical America, a few occurring 
in Africa and Asia ; two tropical American 
species (L. trifolia and L. amUeata) are now 
widely spread in the Old World. They are 
tall or Bubscandent shrubs (rarely herbs), 
with opposite, toothed, often rugose leaves, 
and dense spikes of white, orange, or red 
Aowers on long stalks : the fruit is a small 
drupe. L. maorophyUa Is employed in in- 
fusions as a stimulant, and L. pseudo-thea 
as a substitute for tea. 

Lantanium (lan-ta'ni-um), n. Same as Lan- 
thanium. 

Lantcha (lant'cha), n. A Malay boat having 
three masts and a bowsprit, to be met with 
especially in the eastern part of the Indian 
Archipelago. Great numbers of lantchas 
come to Penang and Singapore at the time 
of the arrival of the Chinese and Siamese- 
junks, fetching spices and areca-nuts. 

LantarlOO (lan't6r-lb), n. [D. lanterlu, lan- 
terloo; comp. Umter/ant, an idler.] A game 
at cards, now called loo, sometimes tant. 
Written aim Langteraloo, Langtra. 

Lantm (lan'tem), n. [Fr. lanteme, JL lan-^ 
tema, laterna, from Gr. lamptfr, a light, a 
beacon, from lampc, to shine.] L A case 


eh, chain; dh, So. loch; g, go; 


L >ob; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; *H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azore.-Bee Kl*.. 
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LAPIDARIOUS 


inoiostng a light and protecting it from wind 
and rain, gometimes portable and aometimes 
fixed. In waT'Ships and other large resBela 
there are poop lantenia, maat-head lanterns, 



Ship’s Lanterns, 

a, Octagon, b, Mast-head, c. Signal. 


«fec., named after the places where they are 
carried. Signal lantenis are those employed 
for the purpose of directing other ships in a 
fleet or convoy, or for avoiding collisions at 
night. 

Capren, where the lantcT^i fixed on high, 

Shines like a moon through tlie bcniglited sky, 

While by its beams the wary .sailor steers. Addisan. 

2. In arcA,(a)an erection on the top of a dome, 
on the roof of an apartment, or in similar 
situations, to give light, to jiromote venti- 
lation, or to serve as a sort of ornament. 
(6) A tower which has the whole sr a eon- 
dderable portion of the interior open to 
view from the ground, and Is lighted by an 
upper tier of windows, such as the towers 



Lantern, Boston Church, Lincolnshire. 

commonly placed at the junction of the 
cross in a cruciform church; also a light 
open erection on the top of a tower.— 3. A 
square cage of carpentry placed over the 
ridge of a corridor or gallery, between two 
rows of shops, to illuminate them, as in 
many public arcades. —4. The upper part of 
a lighthouse where the light is shown.— 
Oiinese lantern, a lantern made of thin 
paper, usually variously coloured, much used 
m ilium inatlons. —Dark lantern is one with 
a single opening, which may be closed so 
as to conceal the light.— if a^ric lantern, an 
optical contrivance by which painted images 
are represented so much magnified as to 
appear like the effect of magic. See under 
MAGIC. 

Lantern (lan^t^m), v.t. 1. To furnish with 
a lantern; as, to lantern a lighthouse.— 
2. To put to death at or on the lamp-post 
[Amencan.] 

Lantem-fly n. The English 

name of Pulgora lantemaria, a hemipterous 
insect of ^uth America which emits a 



Lantern-Ay latieernaria). 


strong light in the dark. It is more than 
8 inches in length, and 6 across the wings. 


The Chinese lantem-fly (F. eanddkma) is 
half that size. Some authorities, however, 
are sceptiesd regarding the emission of light 
by these insects. See FuLGORA. 
Lantern-jawed (lan't6m-jad), a. Having 
Ian tern- jaws; having a long thin visage. 
Lantem-Jaws (Ian't6m-jftz),n. pi. Long thin 
jaws or chops ; hence, a thin visage. For- 
merly spelled also Lanthom-jawe. 

Bein^ very lucky in a pair of long lautharn-jetv/s, 
he wrung his face into a nideous grimace. Aadtson. 

Lantern-light (lan'tfim-llt), n A dome- 
light; a lantern on the top of a dome giving 
light to the area iielow. See Lantern, 2 (a). 
Lantern -pinion, Lantern -wheel (lan'- 
t6m-pin-yun, lati^t6rn-whfil ), n. In moL*k. 
a kind of pinion 
having, instead of 
leaves, cylindrical 
teeth or bars called 
trundles, or spin- 
dles on which the 
teeth of the main 
wheel act. The Spur and lantern Wh«el*. 
ends of the trundles 

being fixed in two parallel circular boards 
or plates, the wheel has the form of a box 
or lantern, whence the name. 
Lantern-tower (Ian't6rn-tou-6r), n. Inarch. 
same as Lantern, 2 (6). H. Walpole. 
Lanthanium, Oan-tha'ni-um, 

lan'tha-num), «. [Gr. lanthano, to conceal] 
Sym. La. At. wt. 92. A rare metal disco- 
vered by Mosander, associated with didy- 
mium in the oxide of cerium, and so named 
from Its properties being concealed, as it 
were, by those of cerium. 

Lanthorn (Ian't6rn), n An old spelling of 
Lantern, due to an erroneous conception 
of the origin of the word, as if its termi- 
nation were a corruption of horn, horn being 
formerly much used in the construction of 
lanterns. 

Lantifyt (lan'tl-fi), v.t. To moisten with 
lant or urine; hence, to moisten or mix. 
Nares 

Lanuginous, Lannginose (la-nu^jin-us, la- 
nu'jiii-ds), a [L. lanuginome, from lanugo, 
down, from lana, wool] Downy; covered 
with down or fine soft hair. 

Lanyard (lan'yftrd), n. iFound also in the 
forms lanier, laniard, from Fr. laniire, a 
thong, a strap, originally a woollen band, 
from L. lanaria, from lana.wool. ] 1. Naut. a 
short piece of rope or line used for fastening 
something in ships; as, the lanyards of the 
gun-ports, of the buoy, of the cat-hook, &c. ; 
but especially used to extend the shrouds 
and stays of the masts by their communi- 
cation with the dead-eyes, <fcc.— 2. Milit. a 
piece of strong twine with an iron hook at 
one end, used in firing cannon with a fric- 
tion-tube. 

La OCOOn In Greek myth, the 

priest of Apollo or Neptune during the 



The Group of the LaocOon. 


Trojan war, who along with his two sons 
was crushed to death in the folds of two 
enormous serpents, a subject represented 
by one of the most beautiful groups of 
sculpture in the whole history of ancient 
art. It was discovered at Borne among the 
ruins of the palace of Titus at the bei^nning 
of the sixteenth century, and is now plac^ 
in the Yatioan. 

Laodicean (la'OdT-s6"an),a. Like the Chris- 
tians of Laodicea; lukewarm in religion. 
Eev. Ui. 14-16. 


Laodlcoasifllll (la-od'i-sS'^an-izm), n. Luke- 
warmness in religion. 

Laophla (l&'o-fis), n. [Gr. laeu, a rock, and 
opJiM, A serpent.] A fossil serpent allied to 
tne rattlesnake, whose remains are met with 
in the tertiary deposits. It was about 10 feet 
long. 

Lap lappa, latppa; D. and 

Dan. lap, 8w. lapp, G. lappen, a lap, a loose 
flap, lappen, to hang loose ; probably akin 
to E. lap, to lick up, and lip; G. Idbbe, a hang- 
ing lip, &c. See Lap, to lick.] 1. The loose 
part of a coat ; the lower part of a garment 
that hangs loosely. 

At first he tells a lie with some shame and reluc- 
taMcy. . . . For then, if he cuts off but a tap of 
Truth’s garment, his heart smites him. Fuller. 

2. The part of clothes that lies on the knees 
when a person sits down; hence, the knees 
or upper part of the legs in this position. 

Mch expect that . . . happiness should drop 
int* their laps Ttllotson. 

8. nie part of one body which lies on and 
covers a part of another ; as, the lap of a 
slate in roofing.— 4. A piece of brass, lead, 
or other soft metal, usually in the form of 
a wheel or disk, and which is made to re- 
volve rapidly, used to hold a cutting or 
polishing powder in cutting glass, gems, 
and the like, or In polishing cutlery, &c.— 
6. A roll or sliver of cotton, wool, or the 
like, for feeding the cards of a carding 
macliine. 

Lap (lap), V. t. pret. & pp. lapped, sometimes 
lapt; ppr. lapping. [In senses 3 and 4 comp. 

0. E. wlap, to wrap, and see Envelope.] 

1. To fold ; to bend and lay over or on ; as, 

I to a piece of cloth.— 2 To lay one thing 

I partly above another ; as, to lap boards or 
I shingles.- -3 To wrap or twist round. 

About the paper ... I lapped several times a 
slender thread Neivton. 

4. To infold; to involve. 

Her garment spreads, and laps him in the folds. 

Dryden. 

As lapped in thought I used to he 

And gaze into the summer .sky Longfellow. 

6. To polish or cut with a lap; as, to lap a 
gem. 

Lap (lap), v.i. To be spread or laid; to be 
turned over. 

The unper wings are opacous; at their hinder ends, 
where they lap over, transparent like the wing of a 
fly. Gre^o. 

Lap (lap), V. i prot. & pp lapped, sometimes 
lapt; ppr. lapping. [A. ^axXxpian, lappian, 
Icel lepja, O.D. lappen, lapen, L G. lappen, 
to lap or lick up; allied to L lambo, Gr. 
lapto— to lap or lick. See Lap, part of a 
coat. The Fr. laper, to lick, is liorrowed 
from this stem ] 1. To take up liquor or 
food with the tongue ; to feed or drink by 
licking. 

The dogs by the river Nilus’ side being thirsty, lap 
hastily us they run along the shore .Sir A’. Uigby 

2. To make a sound like that produced by 
taking up water by the tongue 

I heard the ripple wasliing in the reed.s, 

And the wild waters lapping on the crag. 

Tennyson. 

Lap (lap), v.t To take into the mouth with 
the tongue; to lick up 
They'll take suggestion as a cat laps milk. Shak. 

Lap (lap), pret. of Scotch loup, to leap. 
[Scotch.] 

Lap (lap), n. 1. A lick, as with the tongue. - 
2. A gentle stroke, as of a ripple against the 
beach or any hard body; the sound produced 
by such a stroke : often reduplicated. See 
Lap-lap. 

Lapaxocele (lap'a-ro-sel), n. [Gr. lapara, 
the loins, and k^U, a tumour.] In pathol. a 
rupture through the side of the belly; a 
rupture in the lumbar regions. 

Lapdog (lap'dogl n. A small dog fondled 
in the lap ; a pet dog. 

Lapel, Lapelle (la-pel), n. [Dim. from lap. ] 
That part of a garment which is made to 
lap or fold over; as. the lapels of a coat. 
Lai>6lled (la-peldOf a. Furnished with 
lapels. 

Lapful (lap'ful), n. As much as the lap can 
contaia 

The gold and silver which old women believe other 
conjurers bestow by whole lap/uls on poor credulous 
girls. Locke. 

Lapiddet (lap'i-sld), n. [L. lapieida, topv- 
dicida — lapis, a stone, and ccedo, to cut.] 

A stone-cutter. 

Lapldarian (lap-i-dft'ri-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to, or inscribed on stone; as, a lapi- 
darian record. Croker. 

Lapldarloufi (lap-i-d&^ri-us), a. [L. lapi 
darius, from Mpis, a stone.] Consisting of 
stones; stony. [Biure.] 


F&te, fkr, fat, fall; mfi, met, h6r; pine, pin; nfite, not, mbve; tOtie, tub, bpll; oil, pound; (i, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fsg. 
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lAPidlL^ <lap'l.da-ri), n. [Fr. Idpidaire; 
L. iapuianu8, from lapis, a stone.] 1. An 
artificer who cuts, polishes, and engraves 
gems or precious stones.— 2. A dealer in 
precious stones. —8. A virtuoso skilled in 
the nature and kinds of gems or precious 
stones: a connoisseur of lapidary work. 
lApldaiy (lap'i-da-ri), a. Of or pertaining 
to a stone or stones; pertaining to the art 
of polishing and enOTavlng precious stones, 
— Lapidary style, in literature, the style 
appropriate for monumental and other in- 
scriptions. 

Lapidate (lap'i-dat), v.t [L. lapido, lapi- 
datum, from lapis, lapidis, a stone.] To 
stone; to hit with stones. Scotsman news- 
paper. 

LapldatlOll (lap-i-d&'shon), n. The act of 
hitting with stones; the act of stoning a 
person to death. Bp. Hall. 

Lapldator (lap'i-dat-6r), n. One who stones. 
Scotsman newspaper. 

Lapideoufl (la-pid^e-us), a. [L. lapideus, 
from lapis, a stone.] Of the nature of stone; 
stony; as, lapideous meXtev. [Rare.] 
Lapldescence (lap-id-es'ens), n. l. The 
state of being lapidescent; the process of 
becoming stone; a hardening into a stony 
substance, ‘The lapldescence of bodies.’ 
Boyle. — 2. A stony concretion. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Lapidesoent (lap-id-es'ent), a [L. lapi- 
descens, lapidescentis, ppr. of lapidesco, to 
become stone, from lapis, lapidis, a stone.] 

1. Growing or turning to stone —2. That has 
the quality of petrifying bodies. 

Hardened by the air, or a certain lapidescent suc- 
cus or .spirit, which it meets with. hvelyn. 

[lapldeBCeut (lap-id-es'ent), n. Any sub- 
stance which has the quality of petrifying a 
body, or converting it to stone. 

Ij&pidUic, Lapldlfical (lap-id-if'ik, lap-id- 
ink-al), a. [L. lapis, a stone, and facto, to 
make.] Forming or converting into stone. 
[Apldiflcatlon (la-pidl-fi-ka'^shon), n. The 
act of lapidifying; the operation of forming 
or converting into a stony substance, by 
naeans of a liquid charged with earthy par- 
ticles in solution, which crystallize in the 
interstices. ‘Induration or lapidi feat ion of 
substances.’ Bacon. 

[lapidil^ Ga-pid'i-fi), V. t. pret. & pp. lapidi- 
fied; ppr. lapidifying. [L lapis, lapidis, a 
stone, and facio, to form. ] To form into 
stone. 

lApidUy (la-pid'i-fi), v.i. To turn into stone; 
to become stone. 

lApldlst (lap'id-ist), n. A lapidary (which 
see). 

[Apldose (lap'id-os), a. [L, lapis, lapidis, a 
stone. ] In hot. growing in stony places. 
japUU 0*i-pil'ii). pl- [I lapillm, a little 
stone, contr. of lapidulus, dim. of lapis, a 
stone.] Volcanic ashes which consist of 
small angular stony or slaggy fragments or 
particles. 

uaplB (1^8), n. [L.] A stone. Hence 
Lapis causticus, caustic potash. —Lapis in- 
femalis, fused nitrate of silver, or lunar 
caustic. —Lapis lazuli, azure stone, an alu- 
minous mineral of a rich blue colour, re- 
sembling the blue carbonate of copper. See 
Lazuli.— L apis Lydius, touchstone; basan- 
ite ; a variety of silicious slate. — Lapis 
ollaris, soapstone or potstone or talc, a hy- 
drated silicate of magnesia. 

[lap-JOlnted (lap'Jolnt-edV a. Having Joints 
formed by edges overlapping, as by the edges 
of plates overlapping, as in steam-boilers, 
iron ships, &c. 

[Aplander (lapland-dr), n. A native of 
Lapland; a Lapp. 

LAplandiBh (lap'land-ish), a. Pertaining to 
Lapland or the Laplanders; Lapplc. 

(lap'lap), n. [Reduplication of lap. 
Imitative ] The sound produced by water 
lapping against a hai'd substance. 

Soon there was nothing to be heard but the faint 
lap lap of the water against the pier— nothing to be 
seen but the bright image of the moon 

Cornhill Ma^aMint. 

Ijapllng (Upllng), n. [From lap.] One who 
indulges In ease and sensual delights; a 
term of contempt. 

You must not stream out your youth in wine, and 
live a laplmg to the silk and dainties. 


LARBOARD 


^ J ^ of linen.’ Swift. 

\ toft, ren- 

net, lahen, to curdle milk, D. \eh, rennet. 
Icel. hleypa, to curdle milk. ] To coagulate* 
to lopper. [Scotch.] ’ 

(lap'6r), v.t. To besmear or cover 
with any matter wliioh has coagulated or is 
likely to coagulate. [Scotch.] 

wishes, that men should be slaugh- 
»ke sheep— and that they should lapper their 
hands to the elbows in their heart’s bluid. 

Lappet Gap'et), n. [Dim. of Zap J 
lap or flap, on a dress, especially on a head- 
dress, and made of muslin, 
lappet (lap'et), v.t. To cover as with a 
lappet Landor. 

Lappet-2nuslln(lap''et-muz-lln), «. A white 
or coloured, sprigged or striped variety of 
muslin. Simmonas. 

Lappic^(lap'ik), a. Pertaining to Lapland 
or tlie Laplanders. 

Lapplc (lap'ik), n. The language of the 
Laplandei-s. 

Lappior (lap'pi-or), n. A miner who dresses 
the refuse ores which are left. Simmonds. 
Lappish, Lapponlaa (lap'ish, lap-p6'ni-au), 
<1. Laplandisli 

lAPsable (laps'a-bl), a. Capable of lapsing, 
falling, or relapsing. 

LapsaXLa(lftP'8a-na),n. [L.,G. lapsatiS lam- 
psatte., charlock, or as some think nipple- 
wort.] A genus of plants of the nat. 
order CompositaD, containing three or four 
species, natives of the northern hemi- 
sphere of the Old World, and extending to 
North America, <fec. They are erect - 
branched herbs with alternate lai*ge-toothed 
leaves and small panicled heads of yellow 
flowers. One species, L. communis, is a 
common British weed known by the name 
of nipplewort. 

Lapse (laps), n. [L lapsus, from labor, to 
slide, to fall.] 1. The act of lapsing, gliding, 
slipping, or gradually falling; an easy, gen- 
tle, or gradual, and almost Imperceptible 
descent; an unobserved or very gradual 
advance toward a conclusion; an unnoticed 
passing away; as, the lapse of a stream; the 
lapse of time ‘ Liquid lapse of murmuring 
streams.’ Milton. 


Hewytt. 

[Jipp (lap), n. A Laplander. 
lAppa (lap 'pa), n. [L. lappa, a burr.] 
Same as Arctium (which see). 
lAPpaoeoUB (lAP-P&'shus), a. [L. lappa, a 
burr.] In hot pertaining to or resemnling 
a burr. 

[iappe,t n. A skirt or lappet of a garment. 
eXaueer. 


The lapse to indolence is soft and Imperceptible, 
hut tlie return to diligence i.s dilhcult. Rambler, 
With soft and silent lapse came down 
The glory that the wood receives, 

At sunset, in its brazen leaves. Longfello-w. 
No lapse of moons can canker love Tennyson. 

A popular ecclesiastical historian of the last century 
. has resorted to the hypothesis that there have 
been certain lapses of the Spirit in different periods, 
like in their principle, though not in their outward 
tokens, to that of winch Whitsuntide reminds us 

T. D Maurice. 

2. A slip; ail error; a fault; a failing in duty; 
a deviation from truth or rectitude. ‘ Petty 
errours and minor lapses not considerably 
injurious unto truth.’ SirT.Browm ‘The 
smallest laj}se in style or propriety ’ Swtft. 

3. In eccles. law, the slip or omission of a 
patron to present a clerk to a benefice witliin 
six months after it becomes void. In this 
case the benefice is said to be lapsed, or in 
lapse. — 4. In theol the fall or apostasy of 
Adam. 

Lapse (laps), v.i. pret. & pp. lapsed; ppr. 
lapsing. 1. To pass slowly, silently, or by 
degrees; to glide; to slip; to slide; to fall; 
to sink 

This disposition to shorten our words by retrench- 
ing the vowels, is nothing else but a tendency to 
lapse into the barbarity of those northern nations 
from which we descended. 

Homer, in his characters of Vulcan and Thersttes, 
has lapsed into the burlesque character. Addtson. 

2. To slide or slip in moral conduct ; to fail 
In duty; to deviate from rectitude; to com- 
mit a fault. 

To lapse in fulness 

Is sorer than to lie for need. Shak, 

3. To fall or pass from one proprietor to 
another, by the omission, negligence, or 
failure of some one, as a patron, a legatee, 
Ac. 

If the archbishop shall not fill it up within six months 
ensuing, it lapses to the king. Aylfjffi. 

4. In law, to become Ineffectual or void. 
LapBe (laps), V. t. 1. To cause or suffer to 

slide; to let slip; to lose; to suffer to become 
vacant. [Bare. ] 

He counts the living his to dispose, not to make 
profit of. He fears more to lapse his conscience than 
his living. Fuller. 

2. To seize; to apprehend. [Doubtful.] 


ftm^ht have ^ce been answer'd in repaying 
Wiat we took from them ; which, for trS®?! sake 
Most of our city did : only myself* stood™ ; 
f o; ^.hich, if I be A^pMetAn this place, 

I shall pay dear. 

IapbM (lapst), p. and a. Showing or marked 
by a lapse ; becoming so or so by lapsing; 
having ceased to be connected with a 
church; In law, having become Ineffectual 
or void.— i^ajwed legacy in law. a legacy 
which falls to the heirs through the failure 
of the legatee, as when the legatee dies 
before the testator. In this case, where it 
Is not otherwise directed in the settlement, 
the lapsed legacy falls Into and becomes 
part of the residue of the estate — Lapsed 
devise, in law, a devise which fails or be- 
comes void by reason of the devisee’s death 
In the testator’s lifetime, or by reason of 
such devise being contrary to law. 
lAp-Blded (lap'sid-ed), a. Having one side 
heavier than the other; leaning or hanging 
heavily to one side. Written also Lop-sided. 
LapBtone (lap'stdn), n. A stone on which 
shoemakers beat leather on the knees. 
Lap-streak (lap'strek), a. Clincher - built; 
as, a lap-streak boat. See Clincher- work. 
Lapsus (lap'sus), n. [L.] A fall or slide; a 
slip.— Lapsus Ungues, a slip of the tongue; 
a mistake in uttering a word. — Lapsus 
pennoi, a slip of the pen in writing; a 
mistake in manuscript. 

Laputan (la-pQ'tan), a. Pertaining to La- 
puta, the flying island of dulliver's Travels, 
whose inhabitants were engaged in all sorts 
of ridiculous projects: hence, chimerical; 
absurd; ridiculous; impossible. 

It is plain from the context that the late Archbishop 
of Dublin meant to include his friend's project among 
those which are taken for Laputan before they are 
rc.alized, and taken for granted after. 

Globe neivspaper. 

Lap-welded (lap'weld-ed), a. Having the 
eclges thinned down, lapped, and welded. 
Lapwing (lap'wing), n. [O.E. lapwinke, also 
lapwitig (Chaucer), the latter a corrupt fonn; 
from A. Sax. hledpewince, from hledpan, to 
leap, and probably root of wink; from its 
irregular twitching mode of flight.] The 
popular name of a genus of birds (Vanel- 
lus) belonging to the family Cliaradriadro 
(plovers) and order Grallatores, differing 
from the plovers chiefly in having a hind 
toe, which, however, is small, and in the 
nasal grooves being prolonged over two- 
thirds of the beak. The common lapwing 
(V. cristatus), a well-known bird in this 
■country, is about the size of a pigeon; it is 



Lapwing (P'anellus cristatus). 

often called the pee-wit from its particular 
cry. In the breeding season these birds 
disperse themselves over the interior of the 
country, and seek the marshy places of soli- 
tary moors. In winter they retire to the 
sea-coast. Their eggs are esteemed a great 
luxury, and great numbers are annually sent 
to the London markets from the marshy 
districts of England. 

Lapwork (lap'werk), n. Work in which one 
part laps over another. 

Laquay (lak'i), n. Same as Lackey. 
Laqueax (lalrw3-kr), n. [L.] A celling con- 
sisting of sunk or hollowed compartments, 
having bands or spaces between. See La- 
cunar. 

Lar OtLi*). n. pl. Lares (l&'r€z). [L., lit. the 
shining one. allied to Skr. las, to shine.] A 
household deity among the ancient Romans, 
regarded as the spirit of a deceased ancestor; 
hence, a most sacred possession. 

Larboard Oflr'bOrd), n. [The lar- Is no doubt 
the same as D. laar, 0. leer, empty, the lar- 
board side being that where there was no 
steersman with his steering oar. Otherwise 
D. laager, O.E. leer, left, D. laagerhand, 
the left hand, from laaaer, lower. ‘It is, 
however, against this derivation that the 
word is written laddebord in the ‘Story 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; J, ;ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; w, urlg ; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Kir. 
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of Jonah/ AUU, PoevM viv. Cent/ Wedg- 
wood.) Naut the left hand aide of a ship 
when a i>erBon atanda with hia face to the 
stem : opposed to starboard. Port is now 
the term used fur larboard. 

Larboard (Ihr'bdrd), a. Of or pertaining to 
the left hand side of a ship; port; as, the 
larboard qimrter. 

Laroener, Xaroenlit (htr'sen-dr, Ur'sen-ist), 
n. One who commits larceny; a thief. 
Laxcenoua (Iftr'sen-us), a l. Of or pertain- 
ing to, or having the character of larceny. 

I would not play her larcenous tricks 
To have her looks. E, B. Browning. 

2. GuQty of or inclined to larceny. *The 
VarotrwvLS and burglarious world.' Sidney 
Smith. 

Laroeny (lar'se-nl), n. [Contr. for latrociny, 
from L. latroctnium, from latro, a hired ser- 
vant, a mercenary soldier, a freebooter, a 
robber. 1 The imlawful taking and carrying 
away of things personal with intent to de- 
prive the right owner of the same.— 
larceny, larceny uncombined with any cir- 
cumstances of aggravation, as being com- 
mitted by clerks or servants, from the per- 
son, &c.; when so combined it is called 
compound. Grand and netty larceny were 
formerly distinguished, tne former being of 
goods above twelve pence in value. 

Liurcll n. [L. larix, G. lerche. ] Tlie 

trees belonging to the genus Larix, nat. 
Older Coniferee, having small erect oval 
blunt-pointed cones, and irregularly mar- 
gined scales. This genus is now usually 
united to Abies. The common larch (L. curo- 
pam), though a native of Italy, Switzerland, 
and South Germany, is one of our most fre- 
quently cultivated trees, and is remarkable 
fc>r the elegance of its conical wowth, and 
the durability of its wood, which is used for 
a variety of purposes. Besides the common 
larch, there are the Russian larch, the red 
larch, and the black larch (L.americana), a 
native of America. The last species has 
also the name of hackmatack or tamarack. 
Lard (lard). n. [Fr. lard, L lardum, lari- 
dum, allied to Gr. larinoe, fatted, fat, from 
laros, dainty, sweet.] 1. The fat of swine 
after being melted and separated from the 
flesh. ‘2 The flesh of swine; bacon. ‘And 
to the table sent the smoking lard ' Dryden 
Lard (lard), v t. [See the noun.] 1, To add lard 
to; to stun with pieces of bacon in cooking. 

The larded thighs on loaded altars laid. Drydm. 
2. To fatten; to enrich. 

Falstaif sweats to death. 

Ami lards the lean earth. Shak. 


3. To overapread with lard or something 
which resembles or suggests lard ; to mix 
with something by way of improvement. 

Let no alien interpose, 

To lard with wit thy hungry E[)som prose 

Dryden 

Lard (Iftrd), v.i. To grow fat. ‘The un- 
wieldy larding swine.’ Drayton 
LardaceOUS (lar-da'shus), a of the nature 
of lard ; consisting of lard. — i/arflfac<?oit« 
tiseueft, tissues which from cancerous disease 
resemble lard —Lardaceous diseaste, a dis- 
ease In which deposits of fat occur in dif- 
ferent parts of the body, sometimes in the 
form of humours, and at other times re- 
placing the natural tissues of the body. 
Larder (lkrd'6r), n. A room, house, box, or 
the like, where meat is kept before eating, 
Larderer (lttrd'er-6r), n. One who has charge 
of the larder. 

Lardery t Qard'6r-B, n. A larder. 
LardlzabC^ceSB (lar-di'za-ba-la"sS-e), n. pi. 
[After Michael Lardizabala y Uribe.] A 
nat. order of often climbing exowns, having 
ternary symmetry, natives of South Ame- 
rica and China. It is now regarded as a 
tribe of Berberidaceie, differing in having 
unisexual or polygamous flowers, and three 
(rarely six or nine) carpels, which are often 
large when ripe. Lardizabala, the type 
genus, consists of climbing shrubs with ter- 
nate leaves and violet or livid flowers, na- 
tives of Chill. 

Lard-oU (lOrd'oil), n. A valuable oil made 
from lara, used for burning and for lubri- 
cating machinery. It Is the olein separated 
from the greater part of the stearin of lard. 
Lardoil (lar'don), n. (Fr.] A strip of lard; 
a bit of bacon. 

Lardiyt (Iftrd'ri), n, [Contr. for lardery.) 
A larder. 

Lardneitone (ikrd'stdn), n. A kind of soft 
stone found in China. See AOALM ATOLITB. 
I«ardy (lard'i), a. Containing lard; lull of 
lard. 


Laret (lir), n. Pasture; feed. Spenter, See 
Lair. 

Larai (l&r), v.t. To provide with lare *or 
feed; to fatten. Beau, ds FI. 

Lares, n. pi. Bee Lar. 

Large (Ikrj), a. [Fr. large, L. largue, abun- 
dant, large.] 1. ^ing of great size; having 
great dimensions; big ; bulky; great; as, a 
targe ox, tree, ship, Ac.; especially; (a) wide; 
extensive ; broad ; as, a large plain, river, 
&c. (b) Containing or consisting of a great 
quantity or number ; abundant ; plentiful ; 
copious; ample; numerous; as, a large 
supply of provisions; a large assembly.— 

2. Diffuse; free; full, as applied to language, 
style, and the like. 

I mi^ht be very large on the importance and ad- 
vantag^cs of education. Felton. 

3. Embracing many objects; liberal; many- 
sided ; comprehensive; as, a large mind.— 

4. Generous; noble; as, a large heai*t.— 

6. t Free; unembarrassed. 

Of burdetu, ail he set the Paynims large. Fairfax. 
0. Prodigal; lavish. 

But by thy life ne be no more so larj^; I 

Kepe bet iny good, this yeve 1 thee in charge. ] 
Chaucer. 

7. t Unrestrained; free; licentious. ‘Some 
large jests.’ Shak.—At large: (a) without 
restraint or confinement; as, to go at large; 
to be left at large. (6) Diffusely; fully; in 
the full extent; as, to discourse on a subject 
at large. —Togo or sail large {naut), to have 
the wind crossing the direction of a vessel’s 
course in such a way that the sails feel its 
full force and the vessel gains its highest 
speed. -Syn. Big, great, bulky, huge, exten- 
sive, wide, capacious, comprehensive, ample, 
abundant, jilentlful, populous, copious, dif- 
fuse, liberal. 

Laxge (lArj), n Formerly a musical note 
equal to four breves 

Large-acred (lurj'a-k6rd), a. Possessing 
much land. Pope. 

Large-handed (lArj'hand-ed), a. Having 
large hands; rapacious; grasping; gieedy. 
^Large-handed robbei*a.’ Shak. 
Large-hearted (larj'lmrt-ed), a. Having a 
large heart or liberal disposition; generous; 
liberal; magnaniinoiw 

Large-heartedness (larj'hart-ed-nes), n. 
Largeness of heart; liberality. 

In regard of reasonable and spiritual desires, tlie 
effects of this affection are larxe-heartedness and li- 
berality. Bp Reynoldi 

Largely (larj'li), ado. In a large manner; 
wiilely ; extensively; copiously; diffusely; 
amply; lilierally; bountifully, abundantly; 
as, the subject was largely discussed. 

Where the author treats more largely, it will ex- 
plain the shorter hints and brief intimations. I V cuts 
How he lives and eats; 

How largely gives. Dryden. 

They their fill of love and love’s disport 
Took largely Milton. 

Largeness (larj'nes), n. The conditiou or 
qu^ity of being largo; as, (a) bigness; bulk; 
magnitude ; as, tlie largeness of an animal. 
(6) Greatness; comprehension. 

There will be occasion for laigettess of mind and 
agreeablcness of temper. feremy Collier, 

(c) Extent; extensiveness; as, largeness of 
views, (d) Extension ; amplitude ; liberal- 
ity; 08 , the largeness of an offer. 

If the largeness of a man's heart carry him beyond 
prudence, we may reckon it illustrious weakness. 

Bacon. 

(e) Wideness ; extent ; as, the largeness of a 
river. 

Largess (lar'jes), n. [Fr. largesse; L. lar- 
gitto, from largus, large.] A present; a gift 
br donation ; a bounty bestowed. ‘Golden 
of thv praise.’ Tennyson. 
Larghetto (Ikr-get'to). [It.] In music, 
somewhat slowly, but not so slowly as 
largo. 

Largificalt (lar-jif'lk-al),a. Generous; boun- 
tiful; ample; liberal. Blount. 

Larglfluoust (Ittr-jinu-us), o. [L. largus, 
large, and Jluo, to flow.] Flowing copiously. 
Larglloquentt (Iftr-jll'o-kwent), a. [L. lar- 
gus, large, and loquor, to speak.] Speaking 
in a bombastic or boastful manner; grandil- 
oquent. 

LarglBll (Ikrj'ish), a. Somewhat large. 
[Rare.] 

Liargitiont (Ikr-ji^shon), n. [L. laxgitio, lar- 
gitwnis, from largior, to give largely, from 
largus, large.] The bestowment of a largess 
or gift. 

Largo ( Ikr'gO ). [ It. ] In music, slowly. 
La^o 18 one degree quicker than grave, 
and two degrees quicker than adagio. 
Lariat (Ikr'l-at), n. [Sp. lariata.) The lasso; 


a long cord or thong of leather with a noosii^ 
used in catching wild horses, Ac. 

LaildiB (lar^-d6y,n.i)Z. [L. larus, Gr. laros, a 
sea-gull, and ddos, resemblance. ] The family 
of natatorial birds popnlarhf known aa Sea- 
guBs, Sea-mews, or OwHs. The genus Lams 
is the type. See Gull. 

Larinas (la-rFnS), n.pl. A sub-family of 
birds including the common sea-gull, Larus. 
See LARlDiB. 

Lark (lArk), n. [A. Bax. lawerc, laweroe, 
laferc, 0. and Prov. E. lavrock, laverock^ Is- 
verock, Sc. laverock, laarick; comp. D. leeu- 
werik, leeuwrik, Dan. lasrke, Icel. losvi^, 
G. lerche— a lark. The original meaning of 
the name is doubtful; the Icel. IcsvirJei would 
literally mean cra/t-worker, from Uo, craft 
(comp. A. Sax. losvoa, a traitor), and a 
worker; or the la of the name may be the 
same as E lay oYlea,moadoyf.) An insessoiial 



bird of the genus Alauda, family Alaudidae. 
'Phe true larks are characterized by a long 
straight hind claw, almost destitute of the 
power of prehension, a strong bill, and by 
being able to raise the feathei-s on the back 
part of the head into the form of a crest. 
They are mostly migratory, and build on the 
ground. There are various Bpecie8,a8 the sky- 
lark (A. arwensiw), the wood-1 ark (A. arborea), 
the shore-lark (A. alpestris), the crested 
lark (A. cristata), Ac. Of all these the sky- 
lai’k, lark, or laverock, so much celebrated 
for its song, is the best known. The lark is 
universally diffused over Europe. The female 
forms her nest on the ground, and lays four 
or five eggs of a dirty white colour spotted 
with brown, and she generally brings out 
two broods in the year. 'Phe flesh of the 
lark is considered a delicacy. Birds of 
other genera have also the name of lai’k, as 
the tit-lark {Anthus pratensis), the tree 
tit-lark (Anthus arhnrens), &c. — To dare 
larks. See under Dare. 

Lark (lark), v.i To catch larks. 

Lark (Ihrk), n. [0 E. larke, play, from A. Sax. 
Idc, sport, play (see Knowledge), or from 
W. Uerch, lleic, a frisk, frisking.] Sport: 
frolic ; a piece of merriment. ‘ What larks r 
Dickens. [Slang or oolloq ] 

It will be a good lark though. T. Hughes 

Lark (lArk), v.i. To sport; to make sport. 
[Slang or colloq.] 

Lark-bimtlng (liirk'bunt-lng), n. The snow- 
bunting or snow-bird (/^fectrojpAanaanivaiw): 
so called from the long claw on the hind-toe 
resembling that of the lark, while in other 
characters the bird is allied to the buntings. 
Larker (lark'6r), n. A catcher of larks. 
Lark'S-heel (Ikrks'hel), n. 1. The Indian 
cress (Tropasolum majus), or Nasturtium.— 
2. Same as Larkspur. 

LarkBpar (lark'sp^r), n. A plant of the 
genus Delphinium. Sometimes also called 
Lark’s-heel. See Delphinium. 

Larmier (iar'mi-6r), n. [Fr., from lanne, 
a tear or drop. ] 1. In arch, another name 
for the Corona (which aefe).~2. In zooL a 
membranous pouch which secretes a thick, 
blackish humour, situated at or below the 
inner corner of the eye in the deer and 
antelope. 

Larrup (lar'up), v.t. [Comp. D. larp, a lash, 
larpen, to thresh with flails.] To beat or 
flog. [Local. ] 

Lanry (lar'rl), n. A coal truck on a railway; 
a long low waggon without sides; a lorry. 
Larum GAr'unOi [Contr. for alarum, for 
alarm (which see). ] 1. Alarm; a noise giving 
notice of danger. —2. An alarm clock or 
watch. 

I see men as lusty and strong that eat but two 
meals a day, as others, that have set thdr stomachs, 
like leirums, to call on them for four or five. Loeke, 

Larum (lar'um), v.t To sound on alarm. 
Pope. [Rare.] 

Larus (l&'rus), n. A genus of web-footed 
marine birds of several species, as L. eamts 
(the common gull), L. marinus (the black- 


F&te, far, fat, fgll; md, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbvo; ttibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 1i, Sc. abune; y. So. toy. 
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baoked-guU), L. ebumem (the ivoxy^giill). 
See Gull. 

lArra (Ittr'vaX n. pi. LarvsB (Iftr'vd). [L. 
larva, a mask, a ghost or spectre.] The 
early form of any animal which during 
its development is unlike its parent: thus 
the tadpole, the larva of the frog, is unlike 
the frog. It is most familiar as the term 
for an insect in the caterpillar or grub state ; 
the first stage after the egg in the meta- 
morphoses of insects, preceding the pupa 
or chrysalis and the perfect insect; the first 
condition of an insect at its issuing from 
the egg, when it is usually in the form of a 
grub, caterpillar, or maggot See Pupa. 

Larval (Iftr'val), a. Pertaining to a larva. 

‘ The larval period of existence.’ Dallas. 

Larvate, Laivated (itir'vat, lar'vat-ed), a. 
Masked; clothed as with a mask. 

Larve (Iftrv), n. Same as Larva. 

Larve O^rv), a. Pertaining to the larva or 
grub stage of an insect. 

Larvlform (Ikr'vi-form), a. [Larva and 
form ] Like a larva, grub, or caterpillar. 

Larvlpara (iar-vip'a-ra),n. pi. [L larva, and 
pario, to bring forth. ] Insects which bring 
forth larvEB instead of eggs, the latter being 
hatched in the oviduct. 

LarviparOUS (Idr-vip'a-rus), a. A tern\ ap- 
plied to those insects which produce their 
young in the state of larvae ; properly Ovo- 
viviparous. 

LarviigeaL Larvngean rtR-rin-JS'al, la-rin- 
i€'an), a. [See Larynx.] Pertaining to the 
larynx ; as, laryngeal arteries ; laryi^geal 


nerves. 

Laryngismus (la-rin-jis'mus), n. [From I 
larynx ] Spasm of the glottis, giving occa- 
sion to contraction or closure of the open- 
ing Dunglison. 

Lar3n[lgltiB (la-rin-ji'tis), n. [Gr. larynx, 
the larynx, and term, itis, denoting inflam- 
mation ] An inflammation of the larynx of 
any sort. 

Laryngology (lar-lng-goVo-ji), n. [Gr. lar- 
ynx, laryngos, a larynx, and logos, discourse. ] 
A treatise on the larynx and its diseases. 
Laryngophony (la-rin-gofo-ni), n. [Gr lar- 
ynx, and phone, the voice.] The sound of 
the voice as heard through the stethoscope 
applied over the larynx. 

LanmgOBCOpe (la-ring'go-skSp), n [Gr 
lary)ix, laryngos, the larynx, and skopeo, to 
gee.J A contrivance for examining the 
larynx and commencement of the trachea. 
It consists of a plane mirror introduced 
into the mouth, and placed at such an angle 
that the light thrown on it from a concave 
reflector, in the centre of which is an aper- 
ture, is made to illuminate the larynx, the 
image of which is Jigain reflected through 
the aperture in the reflector to the eye of 
the observer. 

Lar3aigOSCOpiC (la-ring'go-8kop"ik), a Per- 
taining to the inspection of the larynx. 
Larvugotomy (la-rin-got'o-mi), n. [ Larynx, 
ana Gr tenino, to cut J Tije making of an 
incision into the larynx for assisting respira- 
tion when obstructed, for removing foreign 
bodies, .or for other reasons. 

Larynx (lai-'ingk.s), n. [Gr.] In anat the 
upper part of the windpipe or trachea, a car- 
tilaginous cavity wliich plays an important 
part in the uttfiance of articulate sounds. 



Larynx internally (i) and externally (z). 


whereupon the glottis is firmly closed by 
special muscles, to prevent the entrance 
of the noxious body into the lungs. The 
same action occurs as we swallow our food. 
La8,t n. A lace; a snare Chamer. 

Lascar (las'kkr or las-kArO, n. [Hindustani, 
Ioshkar, array, camp, band, gang, crew, one 
of a baud or crew.] In the East Indies, one 
of a gang of labourers or the like ; but by 
Europeans generally applied to an East 
Indian sailor on board a merchant vessel. 
LasoiVienoyt (las-siVi-en-sl), n. Lascivi- 
ousness. 

Lasclvlentt (las-siv'i-ent), a. Lascivious. 
Lasol'i^OUS (las-siv^i-iis), a. [L. lascivUt, from 
lascivus, wanton; allied to Skr. lets, to em- 
brace, lash, to desire, Gr. lilaiomai, to de- 
sire.] 1. Wanton; lewd; lustful; as, lasciv- 
ious men ; lascivious desires ; ‘ lascivious 
eyes.’ Milton.— 2. Exciting voluptuous emo- 
tions; luxurious. 

He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. Shak. 

LasdviotLBly (las-siv'i-us-li), adv. In a las- 
civious manner; loosely; wantonly; lewdly. 
Lasciviousness nas-siv'i-us-nes), n The 
state or quality of being lascivious: (a) ir- 
regular indulgence of animal desires ; wan- 
tonness ; lustfulness ; looseness of behavi- 
our. 

Who, being past feeling, have given themselves 
over unto lasciviousness Eph. iv 19. 

(&) Tendency to excite lust, and promote 
irregular indulgences. 

The reason pretended by Augustus was, the las- 
civiousness of nis Elegies and his Art of Love 

Dry den. 

Laser (la'ser), n. [L., the juice of the plant 
lascrpitiurn, asafetida ] A gum-resin ob- 
tained from the north of Africa, and greatly 
esteemed by the ancients as an antispas- 
modlc deobstruent and diuretic. I)r. Lind- 
ley states it is the produce of Thapsia gar- 
ganica, or a nearly allied species called T. 
Silphium. Called also Asadulcis. 
Laserpitlum (la-sSr-pish'i-um), n. [L.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Umbelliferee, 
containing about twenty species, natives of 
Europe, North Africa, and West Asia; the 
laserworts. They are tall perennial lierba- 
ceous plants, with pinnate leaves and com- 
pound many-rayed umbels of yellowish or 
white flowers, the fruit with eight wing- 
like appendages L. plabanim is a native 
of mountainous distnets of Europe, in dry 
and stony places The root is filled with 
a gum-resin, which is acrid and hitter, and 
said to be a violent purgative L sUer is a 
native of the mountains of the middle and 
south of Europe. 

Laserwort (la's^r-wdrt), n See LASEEPI- 

TIUM. 

Lash (lash), n [Probably more than one 
word are mixed up in this ; in one or other 
of its senses it may be another form of leash; 
comp, also G. lasche, a flap, a thong, a 
latchet; also a scarf joint; laschen, to fur- 
nish with flaps or latchets, and to lash; I). 
lasch, a piece joined on, a joining ] 1 The 
thong or cord at the point of a whip; any 
thong, cord, or the like for flogging; a whip; 
a scourge. 

1 observed that your whip w.inted a lash to it. 

jiddtton. 

2. A stroke with a whip or anything pliant 
and tough. — 3 A stroke of satire ; a sar- 
casm; an expression or retort that cuts or 
gives pain. 

The moral is a lash at the vanity of arrogating 
that to ourselves wJiich suet eeds well L' Estrange. 

4. t A leash or string in which an animal is 
caught or held; hence, a snare. 

Lash (lash), V. t 1 To strike with a lash or 
anything pliant; to whip or scourge. 

We lash the pupil and defraud the ward. Dryden 

2. To throw up with a sudden jerk. 

He falls; and lashing up his heels, his rider throws. 

Dryden. 

3. To heat, as with something loose ; to dash 
against. 

And big waves lash the frighted shores. Prior 


Its various parts, anatomically considered, 
are extremely complex and intricate. Fig. 1 
above shows A the larynx internally, B being 
the epiglottis situated above the glottis or 
entrance to the larynx, o o the tradiea, and 
n the (esophagus or gullet. In fig. 2 o is the 
trachea, i) the hyoid bone, r E the thyreo- 
hyoid membrane, P the thyreo-hyold liga- 
ment, a the thyreoid cartilage, H the cricoid 
cartilage, P the crloo-thyreold ligament. The 
Bensibuitv of the larynx Is very acute, and 
is immediately excited by the <n>ntaot of any 
foreign substance or of a deleterious gas. 


4 . To satirize; to censure with severity; as, 
to lash vice —6 To tie or bind with a rope 
or cord; to secure or fasten by a string; as, 
to lash anything to a mast or to a yard; to 
lash a trunk on a coach. 

Lash (lash), v.i. 1. To ply the whip; to 
strike at something; to aim sarcasms; to 
hit. 

To laugh at follies, or to lash at vice. Dryden. 

2. To break out; to become extravagant; to 
pass the limits of propriety or moderation. 

We know not what rich joys we lose when first we 
lash into a new offence. Eel/ham. 


SometimeB with out. 

A pious education may lay such strong fetters, 
such powerful restrictions upon the heart, that it 
shall not be able to lash out mto those excesses and 
enormities. South. 

To lash out also means to kick out, as a 
horse. 

Lasjher (lash'Cr), n. l. One that whips or 
lashes. —2. The fatherlasher (which see).— 

3. A lashing (which see). — 4. A weir in a 
river ; the water collected above a weir. 
Macmillan’s Mag. 

Lasll-fi:^ (lash'fre), a. Free from the lash 
of satire. B. Jonson. 

TAghing (lash'ing), n. A piece of rope for 
binding or making fast one thing to another. 
LaJiomts (la'si-on-It), n. A mineral, which 
Is a hydrous phosphate of alumina. It is a 
variety of hydrar^llite or wavellite. 

Lask (lask), v.i. Naut. to sail large, or with 
a quartering wind, that is, with a wind 
about 45° abaft the beam, 

Laske t (lask), n. [Corruption, by transposi- 
tion of sounds, of lax, a flux, from L. laxus, 
loose.] Looseness; flux; diarrhoea. 

A grave and learned minister was one day, as he 
walked m the fields for his recreation, suddenly tadeen 
with a laske or looseness. Burton, 

Lasket (las’ket), n. [Comp. D lasch, a piece 
let in, splicing of rope ends ; Han. laske, to 
baste.] Same as Latch, 2. 

Lasprj^ (las'pring), n. A young salmon. 
The smolt, or young salmon, is by the fishermen 
of some nvers called a laspnng. Yarrell. 

Lass (las), 11 [A contr. for ladess, fern, of 
lad, or a contr. of W. llodes, a lass. See LAI). ) 

1. A young woman ; a girl ; in familiar lan- 
guage often applied to a woman of any age. 

2. [Scotch.] A female sweetheart. 

Lasse, t Las, t a compar. of little. Less. 

Chaucer. 

Lassie (las'i), n. [Him. of lass (which see).] 
A young girl; a tenn of endearment for a 
young woman; also applied in homely lan- 
^age to any woman, especially if younger 
than the speaker. [Colloq. or Scotch.] 

Come lead me, lassie, to the shade. 

Where willows grow beside the brook. Crabbe 
The lassies were pretty and agreeable. Ihckens 

Lassitude (las’i-tud), n. [Fr., from L. 
lassitude, from lassus, weary.] The state 
of having the energies weakened; weakness; 
weariness; languor of body or mind, pro- 
ceeding from exhaustion of strength by ex- 
cessive labour or action, or other means; 
enervation. 

Lasslom (las 'lorn), n Forsaken by his 
lass or mistress. ‘ Whose shaiiow the dis- 
missed bachelor loves, being lasslom.' Shak 
Lasso (las so), n [8p. laso, Fg. la^o, from L 
laqacus, a noose. 8ee LACE.] In America, 
a rope or leatlier line, with a running 
noose, used for catching horses, cattle, «S^. 
Lasso (las'sb), v.t. To catch with a lasso. 
LassocK (las'ok), n. [Him. of lass. ] A little 
girl. [Scotch. 1 

Last (last), a. [A. Sax last, a contr. for 
latost, latest; comp, best for betst. Latst Is 
also found in O.E. See Late, and comp. 

H. laatst, last, from laat, late; Icel. lesti In 
the phrased lesti, at last, and G. letzt, last.] 

I. That comes after all the others ; latest ; 
hindmost ; closing; final. 

Here, last of Britons, let your names be read, Po/e. 
Why thrown aside thy masterpiece, half wrought, 
While meaner clforts thy nand enjoy t Young. 

2 Next before the present; as, last week; 
last year.— 3. Utmost; extreme 

Their last endeavours bend, 

T* outshine each other. Dryden. 

It is an object of the last importance. Ellicott. 

4. Lowest; meanest. 

Antllochus 

Takes the last prize. Pope. 

6 Farthest of all from possessing a given 
quality, character, use, or the like; most 
unlikely; as, you are the last man I should 
consult; this is the last place in which I 
should expect to find you, ‘You are the 
Vast man I should consult ’ literally means 
‘ You are the man that comes after all the 
others I should consult,’ and hence, ‘You 
are the most unlikely man to be consulted 
by me.’— At last, formerly at the last, at the 
end; In the conclusion. 

Gad. a troop shall overcome him : but he shall 
overcome at the last Gen. xh*. 19. 

—To the last, to the end; till the conclusion. 

I And blunder on in business to the last. Pope. 

— On one’s last legs, having reached M 
extreme stage of exhaustion; ruined In 
health; on the verge of financial ruin. —SYH. 


oh, cAain; dh, Sc. loch; g, go; j, Job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, aing; 
VoL. IIL 


TH, then; th, iWu; w, wig; wh, whig; zb, asure.— See Ext. 
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LATERAL 


latest, closing, ultimate, extreme, ut< 
most, past, foregoinj^ preoedi^. 

Last (last), adv. 1. The last time; the time 
before the present. 

When saw you my father last t ShaJk. 

2. After all others; in the end; finally. 
Pleased with his idol, he commends, admires, 

Adores ; and last, the thin^^ adored desires. Dryden. 

Last (last), v.i. [A. Sax. Imtwn, to follow, 
to observe or perform, to last, to endure; 
Goth, laistjan, to trace footsteps, to follow, 
from A. Sax. Iceet, Goth, laists, a footstep. 
See Last, for shoes.] 1. To continue in 
time; to endure; to remain in existence. 

That man may last, but never lives, 

Who much receives but nothing gives Gibbons. 

2. To hold out without being entirely uncon- 
Bumed ; as, the captain knew he had not 
water on board to last a week. ‘ Whilst 
this poor wealth lasts.' Shak.—S To con- 
tinue unimpaired ; not to decay or perish ; 
as, select for winter the best apples to last; 
this colour will last. 

Last (last), n. Power of holding out ; en- 
durance; stamina. 

What one has always felt about the ma.sters is that 
it's a fair trial of skill and last between u.s and them, 

T. Hughes. 

Last (last), n. [A. Sax hlcest, from hladan, to 
lade; D I)an and 0. last ; Icel. lest, a load. 
The Fr. lest, lestage, ballast, are from this 
word. ] 1. A load; hence, a certain weight or 
measure. A last of cod-fish, white herrings, 
meal, and ashes, is twelve barrels; a last of 
com is 10 quarters or 80 bushels; of gunpow- * 
der, twenty-four barrels; of red herrings, 
twenty cades; of hides, twelve dozen; of 
leather, twenty dickers; of pitch and tar, 
fourteen barrels; of wool, twelve sacks; of 
fiax or feathers, 1700 lbs Generally a last 
is estimated at 4000 lbs. —2. The burden of 
a ship. 

Last (last), n [A. Sax. last, Imt ; D. leest, 
Dan. UBst, a last; comp. Icel. leistr, the foot 
below the ankle, a short sock. See Last, 
r.i.] A mould or form of the human foot, 
made of wood, on which shoes are formed. 
The cobbler is not to go beyond his, last. L' Estrange. 

LastOas tl, V. t. To form on or by a last. 

Last (last), n. In law, same as Last-court. 

Iiaitaffe(laBt'aj),n. [See Last, a load.] l.tA 
duty paid (a) in some markets for the right 
to carry things where one will; (6) on wares 
•old by the last ; (c) for freight or transpor- 
tation.— 2. t Ballast. — 3t The lading of a 
ship. — 4. Stowage-room for goods 

Last-court (last'kort), 7i. A court held by 
the twenty-four jurats in the marshes of 
Kent, and summoned by the bailiffs, wherein 
orders are made to lay and levy taxes, impose 
penalties, <fcc. ,for the preservation of the said 
marshes. 

Lastery t (last'^r-i), n. A red colour. ‘ Fair 
vermilion or pure lastery.' Spenser. 

Last-heir (last'ar), n. In law, he to whom 
lands come by escheat for want of lawful 
heirs. In some cases the last-heir is the 
lord of whom the lands were held; but in 
others the sovereign. 

Lasting (last'ing), p. and a Continuing in 
time; durable; of long continuance; that may 
continue or endure; as, a lasting good or evil; 
a lasting colour.-- Lasting, Durable, Penna- 
netit. Lasting means resisting the effects of 
time or other influences tending to produce 
decay; continuing for a long time, or for 
as long as the nature of the object admits. 

It is the proper word for abstract things; 
as, a lasting Impression ; sudden reforma- 
tions are seldom lasting. Durable is prefer- 
able for sensible objects, and means capable 
■of resiiting wear and tear; as, durable 
material. Permanent, remaining to the 
end, abiding for ever. It applies equally 
to physical and abstract objects; as, a 
permanent dye; a permwnent situation; 
the grave is a permanent resting-place.— 
Syn. Durable, permanent, undecaying, per- 
petual, unending. 

Lasting (last^ing), n. 1. Endurance. 

If any true Briton maintains that beef and beer are 
essentials to develop a man in stature, or strength, 
or lasting, let him look at our camp-servants. 

V. H. Russell. 

2 A ipecles of stiff and very durable woollen 
stuff, used for making shoes and other pur- 
poses. 

Laitingly ( last ' ing • U ), adv. in a lasting 
manner; durably; with continuance. \Last- 
tngfy stigmatized.' Cowley. 

liAltlngnafle (lasFlng-nes). n. The state or 
quality of lasting; durability; permanence; 
long continuance. 

Vftte. fkr, fat, fgU; m4, met, h6r; pine, 


Lastly Gastai), adv. 1. In the last place.— 
2. ATlast; finally. 

I, for his sake, will leave 
Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee 
Freely put off, and for him lastly die. Milton. 

Lastrea (las-tre'a), n. A genus of ferns, 
belonging to the tribe Aspidieee, containing 
the marS-fem, sweet mountaln-fem, male- 
fem, &c. It is characterized by having 
the veins distinct after leaving the midrib, 
not uniting with those of tJie adjoining 
lobe. It is now more usually considered as 
a section of Nephrodium. 

Lat, (lat). Scotch form of let —Lat be, let 
alone. 

lAt (lat), n. A name given to pillars com- 
mon to all the styles of Indian architecture. 
With the Buddhists they bore inscriptions 
on their shafts, with emblems or animals 
on their capitals; with the Vaislinavas they 
often bore statues of Garuda or Hauuman; 
with the Saivas they were flagstaffs. They 
were always among the most original and 
often the most elegant productions of Indian 
architecture. Called also Stanibha 
TAtnldn. Gat-a-ke'a), n. A fine variety of 
Turkish tobacco, so named from Latakia 
(anciently Laodicea), near which it is pro- 
duced and from which it is shipped. 

Latch (lach), n. [From A Sax Iceccan, 0. E. 
lacche, latcfi, to seize, to take hold of; comp. 
Icel. Idss, a latch, a lock, Idsbogi, a cross- 
bow. (See meaning 3.) Lash and lace come 
pretty close to the second meaning.) 1. A 
simple contrivance or catch for fastening a ^ 
door. ‘ They found the door on the latm. ' ' 
Dickens. —2. a small line like a loop, 

used to lace the bonnets to the courses, 
or the drabblers to the bonnets. —3. An j 
old English name for the cross-bow. ~4. In 
knitting machines, a piece which holds the 
needle in position while penetrating a fresh 
loop. Also called a Fly.—h 1 A snare. 
Latch Gach), v.t. l. To fasten with a latch; 
to fasten.— 2. t To lay hold of; to seize; to 
catch. Shak. 

Latch t Gach), v.t. [Fr. Ucher, to lick. See 
Lick.) To smear. 

Hast thou yet latched the Athenian’s eyes 
With the love jince? Shak 

Latch (lach), n. A miry place. Sir W. Scott 
[Scotch.] 

l^tchet Gach'et), n. [From latch; or same 
as Fr. lacet, a lace or string.] The string or 
thong that fastens a shoe or sandal. 

The latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to un- 
loose. Luke 111. i6 

Latclllllg (lach'ing), n. Naut same as 
Latch, 2. 

Latch-key ^ ^ i*AiBe 

the latch of a door. 

Late (lat), a. [A. Sax. Icet; D. laat, Icel. latr, 
late, slow, tardy; Goth, lats, sluggieh. (See 
Lazy, which is probablv allied/) This ad- 
jective has regular terminations of the com- 
parative and superlative degrees, later, 
latest, but it has also the compar. latter, 
while latest is often contracted into last. 
See Last.) 1. Coming after the usual time; 
slow; tardy; long delayed; as, a late sum- 
mer; the crops or harvest will be late. 

My late spring no bud or blossom showeth. 

MtUon. 

2. Far advanced toward the end or close; 
as, a late hour of the day; he began at a 
late period of his life —8. Existing not long 
ago, but not now; deceased; departed; last 
or recently in any place, office, or character; 
as, the late Bishop of London; the late 
ministry; the late rains. 

For those of old. 

And the late dignities heaped up to them. 

We rest your hermits. Shak. 

Late Gat), adv l. After the usual time, or 
the time appointed; after delay; as, he ar- 
rived late; this year the fniits have ripened 
late. —2, Not long ago; lately. 

And round them throng 

With leaps and bounds the late imprisoneef young. 

Po^. 

8. Far in the night, day, week, or other 
particular period; as, to lie abed laU. 

So we’ll go no more a roving 

So late into the night. Byron. 

—Of late, lately, in time not long past, or 
near the present; as, the practice is qf late 
uncommon. 

Latebrlooln Ga*t3-brik^o-U), n. pi [L. late- 
bra, a hiding-place, and cdlo, to inhabit.] 

A group of spiders belon^ng to the family 
Venantes or hunting-spiders, of which the 
genus Mygale is the type. They are the 
largest of the family, some of them occupy- 
ing, in a state of repose, a circular space 

pin; nfite, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; 


6 or 7 inches in diameter. They form their 
nests under the bark of trees, in the cavities 
of rocks, and similar places. 

Latedt (lathed), a. [Contr. for belated, or 
formed simply ^om the adjective. ] Belated; 
j kept too late; obstructed; hindered. 

! Now spurs the lated traveller apace 

I To gain the timely inn. Shak. 

I am so lated in the world, that I 

Have lost my way for ever. Shak 

Lateen (la-tOnO, a. [Fr. voUe latine, lit. 

I Latin sail] A lateen sail is a trian^lar 
j sail, extended by a lateen yard, which is 
J slung about one Quarter the distance from 
the lower end, which is brought down at 



Felucca with Lateen Sails. 


the tack, while the other end Is elevated 
at an angle of about 45 degrees: used in 
xebecs, feluccas, &c. , in the Mediterranean 
Lately (l&t'li), adv. Not long ago; recently. 
Laten Gat'en), n. Same as Latten. 
Latency (la'ten-si), n. [See Latent.) The 
state of being latent or concealed. 

To simplify the dji»cu<,.sion, I shall distinguish three 
degrees of this latency. Sir It'. Hanitlton. 

Lateness G^t^ues), n. l. The state of being 
tardy, or of coming after the usual or ap- 
pointed time; as, the latetiess of spring or 
of harvest.— 2. Time far advanced in any 
particular period; us, lateness of the day or 
night; lateness in the season, ‘ Lateness in 
life.’ Swift 

Latent (la'tent), a. [L. latens, latentis, from 
lateo, to lurk; allied to Gr. lanthand, lath- 
ein, to escape notice.) Not visible or ap- 
parent; hid ; concealed ; secret ; not seen ; 
not manifested ; as, latent motives ; latent 
reasons; latent springs of action. 

These are very imperfect rudiments of ' Paradise 
Lost but it is pleasant to see great works in their 
seminal state, pregnant with latent possibilities of 
excellence Johnson. 

—Latent fault, in Scots law, a blemish or 
defect in a commodity purchased which was 
concealed from the purchaser, or was not 
manifest. This entitles the purchaser to 
reject the article. — Latent heat, concealed 
or hidden heat; that portion of heat which 
exists in any body without producing any 
effect upon another, or ujwn the thermo- 
meter: termed also Insensible Heat, in dis- 
tinction from sensible heat Latent heat 
becomes sensible during the conversion of 
vapours Into liquids and of liquids into 
solids; and, on the other hand, a portion of 
sensible heat disappeai’s or becomes latent 
when a body changes its form from the 
solid to the liquid, or from the liquid to 
the gaseous or aeriform state. See Heat. 
—Latent period of a disease, the period 
that elapses before the presence of the dis- 
ease is manifested by any symptoms. Thus 
the latent period of small-pox, measles, cfec., 
signifies the time that elapses from the 
moment of infection to the accession of the 
symptoms. Called also Period of Incubation. 
Latently G&"tent-li), adv. In a latent man- 
ner. 

Lateral Gftt'^r-al), a. [Fr. ; L. lateralis, from 
latus, lateris, a side.) Per^nlng or belong- 
ing to the Bide; hence, (a) directed to the 
side; as, the lateral view of an object, 
(b) Proceeding from the side; as, the lateral 
branches of a tree; lateral shoots.— Latsmf 
operation, in sura, the name given to one 
mode of cutting for the stone, because the 
prostate gland and neck of the bladder are 
mvided laterally. See Lithotomy.— L aferai 
wessxwe or slress, a pressure at right angles 
to the length, as of a beam. — Lateral 
strength, in meeh. the force with which a 
body, as a bar or beam, placed horiKontolly, 
resists another force acting upon In a 

oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y, So. toy. 
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direction at right angles to its length, and 
tending to break it. 

Laterally (lat>dr<al^l-ti), n. 1. The quality 
of being lateroL— 2.t That which is lateral. 

We may reasonably conclude a riffht and leh lat- 
tretlity in the ark or naval edifice of Noah. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Laterally (lat^dr-al-li), adv. In a lateral 
manner, direction, or position; sideways. 
'Laterally or sideways.^ Sir T. Browne. 

Lateral! (lat'^r-an), n. One of the churches 
ai Rome, built originally by Constantine 
the Great, and dedicated to St. John of 
Lateral!. It is the episcopal church of the 
pope, and the principal church of Rome, 
it has a palace and other buildings annexed 
to it Eleven ecclesiastical councils, called 
Lateran councils, have been held in the 
palace. Every newly -elected pope takes 
solemn possession of the church, and from 
its balcony the pope bestows his blessing on 
the people. The site on which the buildings 
of the Lateran stand originally belonged to 
Plautius Lateranus, who was put to death 
by Nero; hence the name. 

Latered,t a. Delayed Chart cer. 

LaterlfoliOUS (lat'6r-i-f6"li-U8), a. [L latus, 
fatdm, side, and /oZmm, leaf.] In hot. grow- 
ing on the side of a leaf at the base; us, a 
laterifolious flower. 

Laterlgrada(lat'6r.l-gra"da),n pi [L latris, 
lateris, a side, and gradior, to advance.] A 
family of spiders which stitch leaves to- 
gether and make no web, but run sideways 
or backwards, and occasionally throw out 
adhesive threads to entrap their prey. 

Laterite (lat'6r-it), n. [L. later, a brick or 
tile.] An argillaceous sandstone found in 
South India and Ceylon It is a compound 
of clay and oxide of iron, and is formed by 
the disintegration of trap or volcanic rocks, 
but most frequently of gneiss. It is gener- 
ally of a reddish colour, due to the iron. 

Laterlte, Lateritlc (lat'6r-it, lat-6r-it'ik). a 
Pertaining to or characterized by laterite 
‘The laterite formation of the east coast of 
Southern India. ’ Nature. ‘ The lateritic 
deposits of Madras,’ Nature. 

LateritlOllB (la-t^r-i'shusl, a. [L. lateritius, 
from later, a brick.] Like bricks; of the 
colour of bricks. sediment, a 
sediment in urine resembling brick-dust, 
observed after the crisis of fevers and at the 
termination of gouty paroxysms. 

Lates (la'toz), n. [Gr. latos, the name of a 
flsh inhabiting the Nile.] One of the most 
delicately flavoured of the fish of the Nile, 
belonging to the perch family; the Nile 
perch {Perea Lates or Lates niloticus) It 
sometimes grows to the length of 3 feet. 

Latesoenoe (la-tes'ene), n. The quality or 
condition of being latescent, or of withdraw- 
ing or being concealed from public view or 
cognizance. 

This obscuration can be conceived in every infinite 
degree between incipient latescence and irrecover- 
able latency. Sir H'. Hamilton. 

Latesoent (la-tes'ont), a Lying hid; latent; 
not obvious to view or cognizance 

It is too familiar to be notorious, lying, in fact, un- 
expressed and latescent in eve^ concrete applica- 
tion Sir JV. Hamilton. 

Latewake (lat'wftk), n. A corruption of 
Lichwake (which see). 

Lateward (lat’wSrd), adv. Somewhat late 
[Rare. ] 

lAtaward G&t'w^rd), a. Somewhat late; 
backward. * LatewardtmiV Huloet. [Rare.] 

Latex (l&'teks), n [L., a fluid Juice.] In 
hot. the elaborated sap of plants contained in 
peculiar anastomosing vessels, called latici- 
ferous or clnenchymatous. The white milky 
fluid that exudes from the cut stalk of a 
dandelion and of many Euphorblacoae is the 
elaborated sap or latex. 

Lath (Ittth), n. [A. Sax. latta, Imtta, D. and G. 
latte, Fr. latte, It. latta, a lath, a pole, Ac. 
It is not known whether the word is origin- 
ally Teutonic or Romance. ] 1. A thin narrow 
board or slip of wood that is nailed to the 
ratters of a building to support the tiles or 
covering.— 2. A thin narrow slip of wood 
that is nailed to the studs to support the 
plastering ; idso, a thin cleft piece of wood 
used in slating, tiling, and plastering. There 
are two sorts of laths, single and double, the 
former being barely 1 inch, while the latter 
ore I inch thick. Pantile laths are long 
square pieces of fir on which the pantiles 
hong.— LatA and plaster, a kind of slight 
j^tition formed by lath and plaster alone. 
’ I traced the blood (at the rats) . . . through 
the openings of the lath and plaster.* May- 
Aet 0 .— Dagger oif lath. See under Daoqbr. 


cAoin; dh. Sc. looA; g, go; J, job; 


Lath (Iftth), v.t. To cover or line with laths. 

A small kiln consists of an oaken frame, lathed on 
every side. Mortimer. 

Lath, Lathe (Ikth, lafH), n. [A. Sax. leeth, 
a district or division of a county.] A part 
or large division of a county comprising 
several hundreds, a term now confined to 
the county of Kent, in which there are five 
of these lathes or divisions. 
Lath-and-plaeter (lAth'ond-plas-Wr), a. 
Pertaining to or resembling a partition 
formed of lath and plaster only; hence, 
flimsy; unsubstantial; as, a lath-and-plaster 
edifice. 

Lath-brlok (ISth'brik), n. A kind of brick 
22 inches long and 6 inches broad, used in 
kilns to dry malt on. Lath-bricks are so 
named from being used as a substitute for 
laths. 

Lathe (Ieth), n. [Icel. Uth, Dan. lad, a lathe, 
drejelad, a turning-lathe. The word may 
have at first meant a frame or framework; 
comp. Dan. lade, a shed, G. lade, a box, la- 
den, a booth; so G. drechselbank, lit. turnina- 
bench. In second sense it corresponds witii 
Sw. and G. lade, a lay or lathe in a loom.] 
1. A machine tor turning and polishing flat, 
round, cylindrical, oval, and every interme- 
diate form of body in wood, ivory, metals, 
Ac., the object worked on receiving a rotary 
motion; it is also used in glass-cutting and 
earthenware manufacture.— 2. That part of 
a loom in which the reed is fixed, and by the 
movements of which the weft-threads are 
laid parallel to each other, shot after shot, 
ill the process of weaving. According to the 
greater or less impulse of the lathe the weft 
is laid more or less closely together in the 
plane of the web. Called also Batten and 
Lay. -Duplex lathe, a lathe which works 
on two turning tools at once. — Blanchard* s 
lathe, one for turning objects of an irregular 
form, as lasts, gun-stocks, Ac., after a given 
ionn.— Foot lathe, one driven by a treadle 
worked by the toot— Hand-lathe, one not 
having an automatic teed. — Throw-lathe , 
one in which the mechanic drives the lathe 
with one hand, holding the cutting tool with 
the other. 

Lathe, n. [Icel. hlatha, Dan. lade, a bani.] 
A barn or granary. Chaucer. [Obsolete or 
northern English.] 

I«athe>hed (laTH'bed), n. That part of a 
lathe on which the poppet-head slides. 

Lathee (Idth-e'), n. A pole; a stake. [Anglo- 
Indian.] 

Somctiines a pe.isant runs away with a long lathee 
or stick over his shoulder W. H. Russell. 

Lathen (Ikth'cn), a. Made of lath. ‘ Lathen 
dagger. ’ A ineworth. 

Lather (laTH'^r),n. [A. Sax. leatkor. leathur, 
a kind of nitre or soap, whence leathor-rcyrt, 
soapwort; comp Icel. lauthr, Ibthr, the froth 
or foam of sea water, and also a kind of nitre 
or soap used in washing; Sw. lodder, soap ] 
1. Foam or froth made by soap moistened 
with water.— 2. Foam or froth from profuse 
sweat, as of a horse. 

Lather (laTH'6r), v.i. To form a foam with 
soap ana water; to become froth or frothy 
matter. 

Choose water pure, 

Such as will lather cold with soap. Baynard. 

Lather (laTH'^r), v.t [A. Sax. lethrian, to 
anoint. See the noun.] To spread over with 
lather. 

'Tis waste of soap to lather an ass. 

Macmtllan's Mag 

Lather (laTH'6r), v. t. To beat ; to leather. 



with laths. 

Lathrsea (Iftth-rS'a), n. [From Gr. lathraios, 
concealed, in allusion to the plants being 
found in concealed places.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Orobanchaceee, or broom- 
rape tribe. L. squatnaria, or tootliwort, is 
a British parasitical plant, growing on the 
roots of trees and shrubs. It has a simple 
fleshy erect stem, a foot or less in height, 
with fleshy scale-like bracts in place of 
leaves, and drooping flesh-coloured flowers. 
This occurs throughout Europe and in Asia: 
there are two other species, one West Euro- 
pean, the other Japanese. 

Lath-reeve, t Lath-revet 0 Ath're v), n. [See 
Lath and Reeve.] An oflRcer in the Anglo- 
Saxon government, who presided over a 
part or division of a oounty called a lath. 

lAth-BpUtter (Iftth'split-Ar), n. One who 
splits wood into laths. 

Lath-BpUttlng (lAth^split-ing), n. The act 
or occupation of making laths. 


a, Fr. toft; ng, Bin^r; rH, then; th, thin; 


Lathwork (Ikthverk), n. a covering of 
laths to receive plaster. 

Lathy (Ikth^, a. Thin as a lath; long and 
slender. ‘His latAv falchion.’ 

Lath3rruB (lathl-rus), n. [Ancient Greek 
name of a kind of pulse.] A large genus 
of elegant often climbing plants, natives 
of the northern hemisphere and of South 
America, nat. order Leguminos», sub-order 
Papilionacete. They have pinnate leaves, 
leafy stipules, and often showy solitary or 
racemose flowers of various hues. Many of 
those plants are ornamental, such as the 
sweet^ea (L. odoratus) and the everlasting- 
pea (L. latifolius), ana some useful as agri- 
cultural plants. There are several British 
species. 

Latlallte (la'shal-It), n. [L. Laiium, and 
Gr. lithos, a stone.] A name given to the min- 
eral hauyne, from its being found in the 
volcanic earths of that part of Italy corre- 
sponding to the ancient Latium. 

Latlan (la'shi-an), a. Belonging or relating 
to Latium, one of the districts or countries 
of ancient Italy; Latin. 

No writer of British birth is reckoned among the 
masters of Lattau poetry. Macaulay. 

Latibulize G&'^ib’fl-Uz), v.i. [L. latihulum, 
a hiding-place.] To retire into a den, bur- 
row, or cavity, and lie dormant in winter; 
to retreat and lie hid. [Rare.] 

The tortoise lattbultaes in October. Shaw. 

Latibuluzn (la-tlb'u-lumXn. [L. , from IcUeo, 
to lie hid.] A hiding-place; a oave; a bur- 
row, 

Latidferous (lat-i-slf^r-us), a. [L. latex, 
sap, and fero, to bear. ] In bot. bearing or 
containing latex or elaborated eaip.—Latici- 
ferous vessels or tissue, anastomosing vessels 
or tubes which contain the latex or sap. 
This tissue has been more recently termed 
cinenchyma. 

Latidave (l&'tl-kiav), n. [L. latiolavium— 
latus, broad, and clavus, a stripe on cloth.] 
A broad stripe of purple on the fore part of 
the tunic worn by Roman senators, and serv- 
ing as a mark of their rank. 

LaticOBtate (la-ti-kost'at), a. [L. latus, 
broad, and costa, a rib. ] Broad-ribbed. 
Latidentate Qa-ti-dent’At), a. [L. latus, and 
dens, a tooth.] Broad-toothed. 
Latifoliate, LatifoUous (lA-tl-f61l-4t, l&- 
ti-fo^li-us), a. [L. latus, ma folium, a leaf.] 
Broad-leaved, as a plant. 

Latimert (lat'lm-6r), n. [A corruption of 
Latiner. See extract below.] An inter- 
preter. 

Lattmer is used by Sir Edward Coke for an Inter- 
]>reter. It seems that the word is mistaken and 
should be Latiner, because heretofore he that un- 
derstood Latin, which in the time of the Romans was 
the prevailing language, might be a good interpreter 
Jacob, 

Latin O^'tin), a. [L. Latinus, from Latvwm, 
the district of Italy in which Rome was 
built, ] 1. Pertaining to the Latins, a people 
of Latium in Italy; Roman; as, the Latin 
language.- 2. Pertaining to or composed in 
the language spoken by the Latins or Ro- 
mans; as, a Latin grammar; a Latin idiom. 
— Latin Church, the Western Church; the 
Christian church in Italy, France, Spain, 
and other countries where the Latin lan- 

O was introduced, as distinct from the 
or Eastern Church. 

Latin (la'tin), n. l. A native or inhabitant 
of Latium.— 2. The language of the ancient 
Romans.— 8. t An exercise in schools, con- 
sisting in turning English into Latin. 

In learning farther his syntaxis, he shall not use 
tlie common order in schools for making of Latins. 

Aschatn. 

Latin Ga'tin), r.f. To turn Into Latin, ‘The 
well latinea apology in his behalf.’ Fuller. 
Latlnt (la'tin), v.i. To use Latin words or 
phrases. 

lAtlnlsm (la'tin-izm), n. A Latin idiom; a 
mode of speech peculiar to the Latins. 

Milton has made use of frequent transpositions, 
Latinisms, antiquated words and phrases. 

Addison. 

Latinist Os'tiin-ist), n. One skilled in Latin. 

He left school a good Latinist. Macaulay. 

Latlnl8tlc(la-tin-i8t'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to Latin ; in a Latin style or idiom. CoW 

lA^lltaBter (la-tln'i-tas-tftr), n. One who 
has a smattering of Latin. 

Latlnity (la-tin1^-ti). n. The Latin tongue, 
style, or idiom, or the use thereof; speoifi- 
cally, purity of the Latin style or idiom. 
Latinlzatdon (la'tin -iz-a"8hon), n. The act 
of rendering into Latin. .... 

TAttwiK A fla^tin-izL v.t. pret. App. latxmzed; 
ppr. latinizing. 1. To translaie into Latin. 
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2. To give Latin terminations or forms to, 
as to foreign words. 

Terras and phrases that are latiniMtd. Watts. 
Lfttlnlse (la'tin-Iz), v.i. To use words or 
phrases borrowed from the Latin. 

1 am liable to be charged that I iaiintMt too much. 

Drydtn. 

Latlnlyt (l&'tin-li), adv. So as to under- 
stand and write Latin; with purity of Latin 
style. Heylin. 

Lationt (Irshon'), n. [L. latio, lationis, from 
latum, used as the supine of /ero, to bear.] 
The act of bearing or carrying from one 
place to atiother; transportation; transla- 
tion. 

LaHrostroUB (lat-i-ros'trus), a. [L. latuu, 
broad, and rostrum, beak.] Having a broad 
beak, as a fowl. 

Latlseptse (lat-i-sep^tS), n. pi. [L latus, 
broad, and septum, a hedge, a partition.] In 
hot cruciferous plants having the dissepi- 
ment broad in proportion to the thickness 
between the valves. 

Latisll (lat'ish), a. Somewhat late. 
Latltanoy (la'tl-tan-si). 71. [L. latitans, la- 
tUantis, ppr. of latito, to lie hid, from lateo. 
See Latent.] The state of lying concealed; 
the state of lurking. Sir T. Browne. 
Latitant (l&'ti-tant), a. Lurking; lying hid; 
concealed; latent. Sir T Browne. 

Latitat (la'tl-tat), n. fL., he lurks] A writ 
(now abolished) by which a person was 
8umn;toned into the King’s Bench to answer, 
as on the supposition that he lay concealed. 

Every power conferred by the law was therefore 
brought to bear upon them ; some were served with 
notices to autt ; some with processes fur rent ; some 
with a legal document called a latttai. 

If’ S. Trmch. 

Latltatlon ( la-tl-ta'shon ), n. A lying In 
concealment. 

Latitude (lat'i-tud), n. [Fr. ; L. latitudo, 
from latus, broad, wide. See extract under 
4. ] 1. Extent from side to side, or distance 
sidewise from a given point or line; breadth; 
width. 

Provided the length do not exceed the latitude. 

Wotioft. 

2. Room; space; as, here there was little lati- 
tude for motion.— 3, In astron the distance 
of a star north or south of the ecliptic, 
measured on that secondary to the ecliptic 
which passes through the body. Secondaries 
to the ecliptic are called cirdes of celestial 
latitude, and parallels to the ecliptic are 
called parallels of celestial latitude.- -i. In 
geog. the distance of any place on the 
globe north or south of the equator, mea- 
sured on its meridian; any distance mea- 
sured on a meridian; as, the ship sailed 
through SO" of latitude It is called rwrth 
or south according as the place is on the 
north or south side of the equator. The 
highest or greatest latitude is 90°, that is, 
at the poles. The latitude of a place is easily 
found, as, for instance, by measuring the 
altitude of the pole-star. See Longitude 
T he ancients supposed the torrid and the frigid 
zones to be uninhaoitable and even impenetraole 
by man, but while the earth, as known to them, was 
bounded westwardly by the Atlantic Ocean, it ex- 
tended indefinitely towards the east. The dimen- 
sions of the habitable world, then (and ancirnt geo- 
graphy embraced only the home of man, f •Inv/tinr). 
were much greater measured from west to east than 
from north to south Accordingly, early geographers 
called the greater dimension, or the east and west 
line, the length, longitude, of the earth, the shorter 
dimension, or the north and south line, they denomi- 
nated its breadth, latitude. G. P. Marsh. 

6. Extent of meaning ; wideness, compre- 
hensiveness, or looseness of application; as, 
the words will not bear this latitude of con- 
struction. 

Then, in comes the benign latitude of the doctrine 
of good-will, and cuts asunder all those hard pinch- 
ing cords. South. 

G. Extent of deviation from a standard; free- 
dom from rules or limits; laxity. 

In human actions, there are no degrees and pre- 
cise natural limits described, but a latitude is in- 
dulged. Jer Taylor. 

7. Extent; sixe; amplitude; scope. 

I pretend not to treat of them in their full latitude. 

Locke. 

— Parallels cf latitude, small circles parallel 
to the equator. — of latitude of 

two places, the arc of the meridian inter- 
cepted between their parallels of latitude. 
—Middle latitude sailing, a combination of 
plane and parallel sailing, so named from 
the use of the middle latitude ; that is, the 
latitude of the parallel which is equally 
distant from the parallel left and the one 
arrived at. 

Latltadlnal (lat-l-t&d'in-al), a. Pertaining 
to latitude; in the direction of latitude. 


Latttudixiarlan(lat'i-tQd-in-&^^ri-an),a. [Fr. 
latUudinaire.) 1. Embracing a wide circle 
or range; not confined by narrow limits; 
having a wide scope; free. 

Latudinanan love will be expensive, and there- 
fore I would be informed what is to be gotten by it. 

Collier. 

2. Characterized by freedom, independence, 
or want of respect for the usual standards 
of belief or opinion; lax in religious prin- 
ciples or views ; free-thinking ; liberal ; as, 
latitudinarian opinions or doctrines. Spe- 
cifically, in Eng. hist, applied to a member 
of the Anglican Church who denied or 
doubted the divine ri^ht and the origin of 
Episcopacy. ' Latitudinarian prelates, who 
had not been ashamed to correspond with 
Doddddge, and to shake hands with Whis- 
ton.’ Macaulay. 

Latitudinarian (lat'i-tud-in-a"ri-an), n. 

1 One who is liberal or not bigoted In his 
notions ; one who has no respect for com- 
monly accepted doctrines or opinions; spe- 
ciflcally, in theol one who departs in opinion 
from the strict principles of orthodoxy; or 
one who indulges a latitude of thinking and 
interpretation. — 2. In the English Church, 
one who denies or doubts the divine right 
or origin of Episcopacy, though he admits 
its expediency : specifically applied to cer- 
tain membei‘8 of the church in the time of 
Charles II. 

They wished that things might have been carried 
with more moderation, and tncy continued to keep 
up a good correspondence with those who differed 
from them in opinion, and allowed a great freedom 
both in philosophy and in divinity; from whence 
they were called * men of latitude ; ’ and unon this, 
men of narrow thoughts fastened upon tiiem the 
name of latitudinanaui. Bp. Burnet. 

Latitudinarianlsm ( lat ' i-tad-in-& " ri-an- 
izm), n Freedom or liberality of opinion, 
particularly in theology; laxity or indiffer- 
ence in regard to religious doctrines. 

Fierce sectarianisni bred fierce Intitudinarianism, 

De Quincey. 

He (Amnioniiis Saccas) plunged into the wildest 
latitudinarianistn of opinion, and availed himself 
of the great name of Plato in order to attach autho- 
rity and importance to his pantheistic creed. I 

y. S Harford. j 

Latltudlnous (lat-i-tud'in-us), a. Having | 
latitude or large extent 
Laton,t «. [Sp 1 Latten; a kind of mixed 
metal of the colour of brass. Chaucer 
Latour (la-tbr), n. A celebrated Bordeaux 
wine from Ch&teau Latour, between Julien 
and Pauillac 

Latrantt(la'trant),G. [SeeLATRATE.] Bark- 
ing; noisily clamouring ‘ The latrant race ’ 
Tickell. 

Latrate t fL. latro, latratum, 

to bark ] To bark as a dog. 

Latratlon t (la-tra'shon), n. A barking 
Latreutical (la-trut'ik-al), a. [Gr. latreuO, 
to serve, to minister.] Acting in the capa- 
city of a servant; ministering; relating to 
or constituted by latria. Bp Hall. 

Latrla (la-tri'a), n. [L., from Gr. latreia, 
service.] The highest kind of worship, or 
that paid to God: distin^lshed by Roman 
Catholics from dulia, or the inferior worship 
paid to saints See Dulia 
L atrine (la-trfinO, n. [L. latrina, lavatrina, 
a bath, a water-closet, from lavo, to wash.] 

A privy; a water-closet. 

LatoOblte (la-trob'It), n. [From Latrobe, a 
personal name. ] A pink or rose-red mineral 
allied to felspar, and occurring in indistinct 
crvstals or massive, associated with felspar, 
mica, and calc-spar. 

Latroclnationf (la-tr6'si-na"shon),n [From 
L latro, a robber.] The act of robbing; a 
depredation 

Latrodnium t (la - trQ - sin ' i - um), n. [L. ] 

1 The prerogative of adjudging and exe- 
cuting thieves.— 2. Larceny; theft. 
Latroctoy t (lat'rd-si-ni), n. [L. latrocinium, 
robbery, from latro, a robber. See Lar- 
ceny,] Theft; larceny. 

Latten (lat'en), n. [Ft. laiton, 8p. laton, 
brass; It latta, tin-plate; probably kindred 
forms to E. lath, the name being given on 
account of the material being used in flat 
pieces or plates. See Lath. ] 1. A fine kind 
of brass or bronze anciently used for crosses 
and candlesticks, brasses of sepulchral 
monuments, Ac, 

The hau’boy not as now with latten bound. 

B. yonson. 

2. As a modem commercial term, thin 
metal ; metal In sheets or strips, especially 
sheet or plate brass or thin plates of mixed 
metal. — Bfock latten, brass composed of 
copper and zinc in milled sheets, used by 
braziers, and for drawing into wire. — 


I Shaven latten, a thinner kind of latten.—- 
Roll latten, latten polished on both sidea 
ready for use. Simmonds.—^, Tin-plate. 
Latten>bra8B (lat^en-bras), n. Milled brass, 

I reduced to different thloknesses, according 
to the uses the sheets are intended for. 
Latter Gat'6r), a. [An irregular comparative 
{ of late.] 1. Coming or happening after 
j something else ; more late or recent : opposed 
; to former; as, the former and latter rain; 

I former or latter harvest. i 

Thus will this latter, as the former, world, 

Still tend from bad to worse Milton. 

2. Mentioned the last of two. 

The difference between reason and revelation — 
and m what sense the latter is superior. Jf’atts. 

3. Modem; lately done or past; as, in these 
latter ages. 

Full of rumination sad, 

Laments the weakness of these latter times. 

7'homson. 

4. t Last; latest; final. 

Embrace his neck, 

And in his bosom spend my latter gasp. Shak. 

Latter-day Saint (lat'6r-da sant), n. See 

Mormon. 

Latterly 0at'6r-li), adv. 1. Of late; In time 
not long past; lately.— 2. Ultimately; at last. 

It was W crushing a formidable resistance of this 
kind that Taiko acquired his ascendancy latterly. 
Brougham. 

Lattermath (lat'6r-math), n. [Latwr and 
math. See Math.] The latter mowing; 
that which is mowed after a former mow- 
ing; aftermath. 

The latter-math has less sub- 
stance, succulence, and fra- 
grance tlian the summer crop, 
Landor 

Lattem(lat'6m),7i. Same 
as Lectern. 

Lattice (lat'is), n. [Fr. 
iaffw, from lath. See 

T-attice-work, from a LATH.] 1. Any Work of 
window 111 Cairo. Wood or iron made by 
crossing laths, rods, or 
bars, and forming open chequered or reticu- 
lated work —2. Anything made of or covered 
with strips interwoven so as to form a sort 
of net-work; as, (a) a window made of 
laths or strips of iron which cross one an- 
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Lattice- window, Cairo 

other like net- work, so as to leave open in- 
terstices. It is only used when air rather 
than light is to be admitted. Such windows 
were once general in England. 

The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and 
cried through the lattice. Judg. v aS. 

(b) A blind for a window constructed In a 
similar way.— 3. In her. 
a w ■ ji r a bordure formed of 
H ■ r perpendicular and hori- 
zontal bars, either inter- 
laced or not. 




Lattice Oftt'is), v.t. pret. 

& pp. latticed; ppr. lat- 
tiang. 1. To ^ve the 
form or appearance of a 
lattice to.— 2. To furnish 
Lattice. with a lattice.— To lat- 
tice ttp.f to hide from 
the light of day; to render obscure; to 
eclipse. 

Alexander was adorned with most excellent vir- 
tues. . . . Therein he hath latticed up Caesar. 

North. 

Lattice-bridge (lat'ls-brij). n. A bridge so 
named from having its udes constructed 
with cross-framing so as to resemble lattice- 
work. SeeBRiDGi. 

Lattloe-glrder (laVis-g^rd-^r), n. A girder 
of which the web conststs of dii^onal pieces 
arranged like lattice-work. 


F&te, far, fat, fall; m6, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; thbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; .ti. Sc. abtme; S* isy. 
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Lattloe-leai; Lattloe-i)laat (lat'is-ief, Ut' 



(iuace«B, by others to the Naiadacese, and 
noteworthy for the struoture of Its leaves. 
The blade resembles lattlce^work or open 
needle-work, the longitudinal ribs being 



Lattice Plant (Ouvtrandra fenestralis). 

crossed by tendrils, and the interstices be- 
tween them open. Written also Lace-leaf. 
Lattice - window ( lat'is- win-do), n. Same 
as Lattice, 2 (a). 

Lattice -work ( lathis- w6rk ), n. Same as 
Lattice, 1 . 

Lauck (lft6h). Scotch form of Laugh. 

Laud (Iftd), n. [From L. laue, laudis, praise; 
from a root clu, seen also in L clarnare, 
W. clod, Ir cloth, praise, fame ; the L laus 
has lost the initial guttural 1 1. Praise ; 
commendation; an extolling in words; hon- 
ourable mention. [Rare. ] 

And };ivc to dust, that is a little gilt. 

More /(titd tlian gilt o’er-dustcd S/iai. 

2. That part of divine worship which con- 
sists in praise. ~3. Music, or a song in praise 
or honour of any one. 

She chanted .snatches of old iauds ShaA. 

4. pi. In the M. Cath. Ch. the second service 
of the day said after nocturiis, and usually 
included in the term matins : so called be- 
cause of the psalms of praise with which it 
concludes. 

Laud (Iftd), v.t. [L. laudo, to praise.] To 
praise in words alone, or with words and 
singing; to celebrate. 

Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles ; and laud him, all 
ye people, Rom xv. ii. 

LaudabUlty (Idd-a-bil'i-ti), n. The <iuality 
of being laudable; laudableness. [Rare.] 
Laudame (Iftd'a-bl), a. [L laudabilis, from 
laudo, to praise. See Laud ] 1 Praise- 
worthy; commendable; as, laudable motives; 
laudable actions. 

By this laudable ambition the taste of the public is 
improved. Is. Taylor 

2. Healthy; healthful; salubrious. 'Laud- 
able animal juices.’ Arbuthnot. 
LaudableneBB n^d'a-bl-nes), n The quality 
of being laudable; praiseworthiness; lauda- 
bility; as, the laudableuess of designs, pur- 
poses, motives, or actions. 

Laudably (l{^d'a-bli), adv. In a laudable 
manner. 

Laudanum (Igd'a-num), n [From L. lada- 
num, the re.sinous juice obtained from the 
shrub lada. See Ladanum.] Opium pre- 
pared in spirit of wine by maceration, i 
straining and filtering ; tincture of opium. | 
— Dutchman's laudanum, the Passijlora 
rubra, a plant which grows in Jamaica. I 
The tincture of the flowers is used as a sub- I 
stitute for opium. 

Laudation (Iftd-k'shon), n. Praise; com- 
mendation. 

Laudative (lad'at-iv), n. [L. laudativus, 
from laudo, to praise. See Laud. ] A pane- 
gyric; a eulogy, [Rare.] 

1 mean to make no panegyric or laudative. Bacon. 

Laudatlvet(lBd'at-iv),a. Laudatory. Racon. 
Laudator (Igd-kt'^r), n. 1. One who lauds ; i 
a lauder.— 2. In law, an arbitrator. 
Laudatory (Iftd'a-to-ri), a. Containing or 
expressing praise; tending to praise. 

This psalm ... is laudatory, setting forth and 
celebrating the power and greatness of God, for 
which he is to be praised. Udall. 

Laudatory (Igd'a-to-ri), n. That which con- 
tains or expresses praise. 

A laudatory of itself obtruded in the ve^ first 
word. Milton. 

Lauder (Igd'dr), n. One who lauds or 
praises. 

liaugh (IkfX v.i. [A. Bax. hleahhan, hlehhan, 
hlihhan, to lau^; oomp. Goth, hlahjan, 
O.H.G. hlahhan, Icel. hl^a, D. lagcheUt G. 


lachen, to laugh. In pronunciation the 
final consonanttd sound has changed from 
^ttural to labial in England— not in Scot- 
land ; compare in this respect enough, trough, 
<fec. ] 1. To make the noise and exhibit the 
features which are characteristic of mirth 
in the human species; to make that convul- 
sive or chuckling noise which sudden merri- 
ment excites. — 2. In poetry, to be gay ; to 
appear gay, cheerful, pleasant, lively, or 

Then lau£'hs the childish year with flow’rets crown'd. 

Dry den. 

—Laugh and lay down, an old game at cards, 
in which the winner laid down his cards 
and laughed, or was supposed to laugh, at 
his luck.— To laugh at, to ridicule; to treat 
with some degree of contempt. 

No fool to laugh fit, which he valued more. Pope. 
—To laugh in the sleeve, to laugh privately, 
and so as not to be observed, especially 
when apparently maintaining a demure 
countenance : it generally implies some de- 
gree of contempt. — To laugh out of the other 
side or corner of the mouth, to laugh on the 
wrong side of the mouth, to weep or cry; to 
be made to feel regret, vexation, or disap- 
pointment, especimly after exhibiting a 
boastful or exultant spirit. 

Laugh (laf), n. The convulsion caused by 
meiTiment; un inarticulate expression of 
sudden mirth peculiar to man. 

But feigns a laugh, to see me search around, 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope. 

Laugh (Ikf), V.t. 1. To express by laughing. 

The large Achilles, on his prcsscil bed lolling. 

From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause. 

ShaJt. 

2. To ridicule or deride : with out or down : 
as, to laugh one out of liis fancies; to laugh 
a scheme down.— To laugh to scorn, to oe- 
ride; to treat with nmekery, contempt, and 
scorn. Neh. ii. 19 

Laughable (Ikf'a-bl), a. That may justly 
excite laughter; as, a laughable story; a 
laughable scene. 

Though men may bicker with the things they love. 
They would not make them laughable in all eyes 
Tennyson. 

Syn. Risible, ridiculous, ludicrous, comical, 
droll, mirthful 

LaughahlenesB (Iftfa-bl-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being laughable. 

Laughably (Idf a-bli), adv. In a manner to 
excite laughter. 

Laugher (lftf6r), n. 1. One who laughs or 
is fond of mernment. 

The laughers are much the majority Pope. 

2. A variety of Arabian pigeon, so named \ 
from its cry: it resembles the wild rock- ; 
pigeon, but is smaller. i 

Lathing -gas (Ittf'ing-gas), n. Nitrous ! 
oxiue, or protoxide of nitrogen : so called | 
because, when inhaled, it usually produces j 
exhilaration. ' 

Laughing-goose (Iftf ing-gos), n. A species 
of goose, the Anser albifrons. 

Laughingly (liifing-li), adv. In a laughing 
or merry way; with laughter. 
Laughing-Stock (lafTug-stok), n. A person 
or tiling that is an object of ridicule; a butt 
for laughter or jokes. 

When he talked, he talked nonsense, and made him- 
self the laughing-stock of his hearers. Macaulay 

Laughsome (Iftfsum), a. Merry; cheerful; 
as, laughsome glee. 

Laughter (Ikf't^r), n. [A. Sax hleahtor; 
comp. Icel. nWtr, O.H.G hlahtar. SeeLAUaH.] 
All expression of mirth, manifested chiefly 
in certain convulsive and partly involuntary 
actions of the muscles of respiration, by 
means of which the air, being expelled from 
the chest in a series of jerks, produces a 
succession of short abrupt sounds, certain 
movements of the muscles of the face, and 
often of other parts of the body also taking 
place; also, any expression of merriment per- 
ceivable in the countenance, as in the eyes. 
Laughter is generally excited by things 
which are of a ridiculous or ludicrous nature, 
the ultimate cause being usually attributed 
to the perception of some incongruity, 
though mere incongruity is not always suf- 
ficient. It may also be caused, especially in 
the young, by tickling; it also accompanies 
hysteria, and sometimes extreme grief. 
Laughterless Without 

laughter ; not laughing. 
lAUgh-WOrthy (laf w6r-THi), a. Deserving 
to be laughed at ; laughable. 

They laugh'd at his laugh-ivorthy fate. B. yonson. 

Latlghy (Ikfi). a- inclined or disposed to 
laughter. Thackeray. 
lAUk (Iftk), i/nterj. [A euphemism for Lord.] 


An exclamation expressing wonder or siuv 
w. , how 3 


prise. ‘ Lauk, Mr. 
one ! ‘ Dickens. 


T you do frighten 


Laiunonite, Laxunontlte (l»'mon-it, ig'- 
mont-It), n. Efflorescent zeolite : so called 
from Laumont, its discoverer. It is found 
in laminated masses, in groups of prismatic 
crystals, or prismatic distinct concretions. 
Exposed to dry air it disintegrates. 

Launce (Iftns), n. A name common to two 
species of Ammodytes or sand-eels; the A. 
lancea, Cuvier (the small-mouthed launce 
or riggle), and the A. tobianus, Linn, (wide- 
mouthed launce or homel). They have their 
name from their lance-like form. See Sand- 
eel. 

Launoet O^bs), n. [L. laTix, lands, plate, a 
scale of a balance.] Balance. 

Need teacheth her this lesson hard and rare, 

That fortune all in equall launce doth sway. 

Spenser. 

Same as Lance. 

Same as Lanctf^ay. 
ch'flSnsli), v.t. ' [Also written lamh, a 
form of lance; Fi-. lancer, O.Fr. lanchier, to 
throw or dart.] 1. To throw, as a lance; to 
dart ; to let fly. 

At him he launch'd his spear and pierc'd his breast. 

Dry den. 

2. To pierce or cut with, or as with, a lance; 
to lance. Shak. 

As gentle hynd, whose sides with cruel Steele 
Through launched, forth her bleeding sides does 
rain. Spenser. 

3. To move or cause to slide from the land 
into the water; to plunge into; as, to launch 
a ship. 

With stays and cordage last he rigg’d the ship. 
And, roll’d on levers, launch'd her in the deep. 

Pope. 

4. To put out into, or as into, another sphere 
of fluty, another field of activity, or the 
like ; as, to launch one on the world. 

Laimch (liinsh), v.i. 1. To move or glide 
forward, as a ship into the water. —2. To 
enter on another field of activity, another 
sphere of duty, or the like ; as, to launch 
into the wide world. — 8. To expatiate in 
language; as, to launch into a wide field of 
discussion. 

Launching into divers inquiries about providence. 

Bnrrvw. 

Launch (Iknsh), n. l. The sliding or move- 
ment of a ship from the land into the water, 
on ways prepared for the purpose. 'The 
launch of a ship is the act of launching her. ' 
A. Young.— 2. A kind of boat, longer. Tower, 
and more flat-bottomed than a long-boat. It 
is the largest boat carried by a man-of-war. 
Launchlnig-'ways(lknsh'ing-waz), n.pl. See 
BILOE-WAYS. 

Laund,t La'wndt (land), n. [See Lawn.] 
An open place in a wood ; an unploughed 
plain; a park; afield. 

Under this thick-grown brake we’ll shroud ourselves. 
For through this?<i:M«rf anon the deer will come. 

Shak. 

Launder (Ikn'dCr), n. [Contr. from O.E. 
lavander, from Fr. lavandier. lavandiere, 
from laver, L. lavo, to wash.] 1. One 
who washes; a washerwoman. —2. A long 
trough used by miners to receive the pow- 
dered ore from the box where it is beaten. 
Launder (Iftn'der), v.t To wash; to wet. 
'Laund'ring the silken figures in the brine. ' 
Shak. 

Launderer (lttn'd6r-6r), n. [See Launder.] 
A man who follows the business of washing 
clothes. 

Laundress (Ikn'dres), n. [Fem. form from 
launder (which see). ] A female whose em- 
ployment is to wash and dress clothes; a 

UfQ aVi 

Laundress (lkn'dre8\ v. i. [From the noun, ] 
To practise washing. 

Laundry (lan'dri), n [Contr. for lavandery. 
See Launder, n.] 1. The act of washing; 
a washing. Bacon.— 2. The place or room 
where clothes are washed and dressed. — 
8. A launder or laundress. [Intentionally 
erroneous form. ] 

There dwells one Mistress Quickly, which is in the 
manner of his nurse, or his dry nurse, or his cool^ or 
his laundry. Shak, 

Laundry-maid (Ikn'dri-mad), n. A female 
servant who attends the laundry. 

Laura (Ift'ra), n. [Gr. laura, an alley, lane, 
cloister ; hence, a hermitage, a monastery, j 
Formerly, and especially In the Levant, a 
collection of cells or hermitages separated 
from each other, where the monks did not 
live in community, but each provided for 
himself, all being at the same time under 
one superior. , , . 

Lauracew(lft*rft'86*6)» fL- laurus, alau-- 
rel. ] A natural order of apetalous exogens. 


oh, chain-, 6h, Bo. loch; g,go; ],joh; li, Fr. ton; ng, slny; rn, tAen; th, «Aiu; w, tdg; wh, wAlg; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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coQgigting entirely of trees and shrubs, Inha- 
biting the warmer parts of the world, and In 
most oases aromatic. They have insignifi- 
cant flowers ; the perianth is deeply cleft, 
four to ten lobed; the stamens are definite, 
and the fruit (a berry or drupe) is inde- 
hisoent; the two or four celled anthers open 
by recurved valves. Cinnamon, cassia, sas- 
s^as, and camphor are products of the i 
order. The best known species is the Lau~ | 
rus ndbilis, or sweet-bay. 1 

Laoreata ^a^rs-at), a. [L. laureatus, from 
laurea, a laurel.] Decked or invested with 
laurel. ‘ Lawreate hearse. ' Milton. 

Soft on her lap her laureate son reclines. Pope. 
—Poet laureate, (a) in the English univer- 
sities, one who received an honourable de- 
gree at a university for grammar, including 
poetry and rhetoric, so called from his being 
crowned with laurel, (b) In Great Britain, 
an olficer belonging in virtue of his ofilce to 
the royal hous^old who was formerly re- 
quired to compose an ode annually for the 
sovereign's birthday, for a great national 
victory, and the like— a requirement discon- 
tinued since the reign of George III., the 
post being now a sinecure. A tierce of 
canary was formerly part of the emolu- 
ments, but this has beep changed to a money 
payment. 

Laiireate (l^^rg-at), n. One crowned with 
laurel; a poet laureate. 

Alas! few verses touch their nicer ear, 

They scarce can hear their laureate tyrice a year. 

Pope. 

Laureate pi'et. & pp. laur- 

eated; ppr. laureating. l. To honour with a 
degree in the university, and a wreath of 
laurel.— 2, To invest with the office of poet 
laureate. Pope. 

Laureateship (Ig^re-at-ship), n. Office of a 
laureate ; the post of a poet laureate. 

Laureation (li^-rg-a'shou), n. The act of 
crowning with laurel; the act of conferring 
a degree in a university, together with a 
wreath of laurel— an honour formerly con- 
ferred for excellence in poetry and rhetoric. 

On which occasions {t.e. takings degrees in gram* 
mar) a wreath of laurel was presented to the new 

E raduate, who was afterwards usually styled * poeta 
mreatus.’ These laureattont, however, seem to 
have given rise to the appellation in question. 

T". IVarioH- 

Laurel flg'rel), n. [O.E. laurer, lorer, Fr. 
iaumr. 8p. Vt. laurel, L. laurue.] 1. A plant 
belonging to the 
genus Xaurus, 
nat. order Lau- 
raceie, to which 
it gives the name. 

The genus is dis- 
tinguished by the 
leaves, wnich 
have a single mid- 
rib, and by the 
twelve stamens, 
all of which are 
fertile, with two- 
celled anthers, 
and two glands, 
one at each side. 

The sweet-bay or 
laurel (Laurue 
nohUie ox Linn.) 
is a native of the 

north of Africa Sweet-bay (Laurus ttobilis). 
and south of 

Europe, and Is cultivated in our gardens 
not only on account of its elegant appear- 
ance, but also for the aromatic fragrance 
of its evergreen leaves. The fruit, which 
is of a purple colour, and also the leaves, 
have long been used in medicine as stimu- 
lants and carminatives. The common or 
cherry laurel is Prunus laurocerama, the 
qsurge-laurel the Daphne Laureola. In 
ancient times, heroes and scholars were 
crowned with bay leaves and berries, whence 
the terms hacoalaureue and laureate. Hence 
2. (pi.) A crown of laurel; and figuratively 
honour; fame; distinction; as, to win lau- 
rets on the field of battle. ~8. A gold coin 
of the rei^ of James I., struck in 1619, 
so called Irom the bead of the king being 
crowned with laurel. See Units 
L kUrel (ht^rel), a. Pertaining to or consist- 
ing of laurel ; as, a laurel crown. 

LauroUed (Wreld), a. Crowned or deco- 
rated with laurel, or with a laurel wreath; 
laureate. 

And thine the wheels of triumph, 

Which with their laurelled trun. 

Move slowly up the shouting streets. Macaulay. 

Laural-water (ift'rel-wa-t«r), n. Water dis- 
ced from the leaves of the Prunua lauro- 
eeratua (the common or cherry laurel). It is 


poisonous, the poisonous luinciple contained 
m it being prussic acid. 

Laurtnola Gg-ren'ai-a), n. A genus of algie, 
having a solid cartila^nous, round or com- 
pressed, inarticulate, compound, pinnate or 
rarely forked frond, studded with ovate cap- 
sules opening by a terminal pore. L. pin- 
natiflda is the well known pepper-dulse. 
Laurenclaoea (ig-ren'si-r'se-fi), n.pi. A, 
nat. order of rose-spored algie, belonging 
to the series with tufted spore - threads. 
The genus Laurencia is the type. See Lau- 
RENGIA. 

Laureutlan (l»-ren'shi-an), a. In geol. a 
term applied to a vast series of stratified 
and crystalline rooks of gneiss, mica-schist, 
quartzite, serpentines and limestones, about 
40,000 feet in thickness, discovered by Sir 
W. E. Logan northward of the St. Lawrence 
in Canada. The Laurentian is the lowest 
fossiliferous system of rocks. Its only 
fossil— if really a fossil— is the Eozoon cana- 
denee (which see) 

Laureole.t n. Spurge-laurel. Chaucer. 
Laurer.t n. Laurel. Chaucer. 

Laurestine (Ift'res-tm), n. Same as Laurue- 
tine. 

LaurlferoUB (Ig-rif'^r-us), o. [L laurue, 
laurel, and /cro, to bear.] Producing or 
bringing laurel. 

Launn, Laurlne (ift'rin). n. (c^HsoOg.) 
An acrid, fatty, and bitter principle con- 
tained in the berries of the laurel. 

Laurus Gft'rus), n. [L ] A genus of plants, 
of which the bay-laurel is the type. See 
Laurel. 

Laurustlne, Laurustlnus (i^'nis-tin, la- 
rus-tl'iius), rt. [L. laurue, laurel, tinue, this 
plant.] A plant, Viburnum Tinue, an ever- 
green shrub or tree of the South of Europe 
lilUtU (Ift'th), n. [Peruv. llautu ] A band 
of cotton twisted and worn on the head of 
the Inca of Peru as a badge of royalty. 
lAVa (Ik'vk), n. [It , from L. lavo, to wash ] 
The general term for all rock-matter that 
flows in a molten state from volcanoes, 
and which when cooled down forms varie- 
ties of tufa, trachyte, trachytic green- 
stone, and basalt, according to the varying 
proportions of felspar, hornblend, augite, 
&c., which enter into the composition of the ) 
mass, and according to the slowness or ra- 
pidity with which it has cooled. The more 
rapidly this process of cooling goes on the 
more compact is the rock.— Lam beds arc 
of two kinds, namely, contemporaneous and 
intrusive A contemporaneous lava bed is | 
one which has been poured out over the i 
surface of one deposit, and covered by sub- I 
sequent deposits. Such a bed is in its na- ^ 
tural position, and usually alters only the I 
bed beneath it. The toad-stone associated 
with the limestone strata of Derbyshire is 
an example of contemporaneous lava In- 
trusive beds are those which have been 
forced up in a molten state through or be- 
tween strata, altering those on both sides. 
The sheets of dolerite occurring on Arthur's 
Seat, Edinburgh, are examples of intrusive 
lava beds. —Lam millstone, a hard and 
coarse basaltic millstone, obtained from 
quarries near Andemach on the Bhine 
Sirnmonde.—Lava ware, a kind of coarse 
ware resembling lava made from iron slag, 
cast into urns, tiles, table-tops, &c. 
Lavandula (la-van'dfi-la), n. [Bee Laven- 
der.] A genus of perennial uudershrubs 
and herbs, belonging to the nat. order La- 
blatSB, natives of dry 
hilly places in the 
Mediterranean re- 
gion, the Canary 
Islands, Madeira, <&c. 

There are about 
twenty species, with 
entire or pinnatifid 
leaves, and long sim- 
ple (or branched at 
the base) spikes of 
blue or violet near- 
ly regular flowers, 
which are sometimes 
topped by large col- 
oured bracts, as in 
L. stoechas. L. epica 
furnishes oil of spike, 
which, together with 
an oil from L. etoe- Lavender {Lavandula 
chas, Is employed by spica). 

E sinters on porce- 

dn and in the preparation of varnishes for 
artists. L. vera, the lavender of commerce, 
furnishes oil of lavender. Lavender is tonic, 
stimulant, and carminative. 




lAvaret (laVa-ret), n. [Fr.] A fish of the 
salmon kind, the gwyniad, Coregomu Pen- 
nantii (C. lavaretus, Linn.). 

Lavatera (la-va-td^ra), n. [Named by Do 
Toumefort in honour of his friends the two 
Lavatere, famous physicians and naturalists 
of Zurich. ] A genus containing about 
eighteen species of trees, shrubs, and annual 
and perennial herbs, natives of the temper- 
ate parts of the Old World and Australia, 
and belonging to the nat. order Malvacete. 
It is readily distinguished from Malva by 
the three to six bracteoles, which are united 
at the base, forming an epicalyz. The spe- 
cies are tomentose or hairy plants, with 
lobed or angular leaves and often showy 
flowers, which are axillary and solitary or 
in terminal racemes. L. arborea, or sea 
tree-mallow, is a native of Britain, and 
grows on rocks near the sea. 

I lAVatlo (la-vat'ik), a. Consisting of or re- 
’ sembling lava ; lavic. 

Lavatlon (la-vk'shon), n. [L. lavatic, from 
lavo. ] A washing or cleansing. Hakeioill. 
Lavatory (la'va-tf>-ri), n [L. lavatorium. 
See Lave ] 1. A room or place for washing 
or ablution. —2. A wash or lotion for a dis- 
eased part 

Lavatory (la'va-to-ri), a. Washing or clean- 
sing by washing. 

Lavaturet (laVa-tur), n. A wash or lotion. 
Holland. 

Lave (lav), v t. pret. tfc pp. laved; ppr. lav- 
ing. [Fr. laver, L lavo, to wasli, to bathe; 
akin to Gr. louO, to wash.] To wash; to 
bathe. ‘ 'To lave her dainty hands. ' Shah. 

* Whose walls the silent waters iam. ’ Parnett. 
Lave (l&v), v.i. 1. To wash one’s self; to- 
bathe. 

Ever since I heedlessly did la 7 ie 

In thy dcccitlul stre.iiu Keats. 

2. To wash, as the sea, on the beach or at 
the base of a rock. 

These waters blue that round you lave. Byron. 

Lave (lav), v.t [A Sax lafian, to sprinkle 
water, allied to L. lavo, to wash, and pro- 
bably to Icel laug, a bath.] 1. To throw up 
or out, as water from any receptacle ; to 
lade out; to bale. 

A fourth with labour laves 
The Intruding seas, and waves ejectb on waves 

Dry den, 

2. t To pour; also to flow. 

Lave (lav), n. [A. Sax. Idf, the remainder, 
from tce/an, to leave.] The remainder ; the 
rest ; others. [Scotch ] 

Lave (lav), v.i. [See Lave-eared.] To 
hang loosely ; to flap. Bp. Hall. 
Lave-earedt (lav'§rd), a i Lave seems allied 
to E. lap, lappet; G. laff, laffe, the blade of 
an oar, the shoulder-blade. Comp, also W. 
llaj, that extends or goes round.] Having 
large pendent ears. ‘A lave-eared asse.' 
Bp. Hall. 

Laveert (la-veiO, v t. [D. laveren, to tack.) 
Eaut to sail back and forth ; to tack. 
Lavement,! n. [See lave, to wash.] l. The 
act of laving ; a washing or bathing —2. A 
clyster. 

Lavender,! n. [See Launder.] A washer- 
woman or laundress. Chaucer. 

Lavender (la'ven-d6r), n. [L.L. lavendula, 
lavandula. It. lavandola, lavanda, Fr. la- 
vande, G lavandel, lavender, from L. lavo, 
to wusli -in allusion to the use made of its 
distilled water ] 1. An aromatic plant of 

the genus Lavandula (which see). —2. A pale 
blue colour with a slight mixture of gray. 
—■To lay in lavender, to lay by carefully, os 
clothes, with sprigs of lavender among 
them ; hence, to put In pledge ; to pawn. 

Good faith, rather than thou shouldbt pawn a rag 
more, I'll lay njy ladyship in lavender, If I knew 
^here Eastward Hoe (1605). 

Lavender-cotton O^i'veu'der-kot-n), n. The 
common name of plants of the genus Santo- 
llna, nat. order Compositae, which possesses 
anthelmintic properties. The common la- 
vender-cotton (S. Chamcpcuparisaus) is one 
of the most widely-spread species, and it 
has long been known in gardens. It is a 
neat erect branching bush, 1 to 2 feet high, 
the stems and leaves clothed with a hoary 
pubescence. 

Lavender-thrift (la'ven-d6r-thriftX n. A 
lant of the genus Statice, nat. order Flmn- 
aginaceED, tne S. limenium. 
Lavender-water (la'ven-dfer-w».tor), n. A 
liquor, used as a perfume, composed of 
spirits of wine, essential oil of lavender, and 
ambergris. 

Laver (l&'v6r), n. [From B. lave, L. lavo, 
to wash.] 1. A vessel for washing; a laxye 
basin ; in Scrip, hist, a basin placed in the 
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court of the Jewish tahemacle, where the 
officiating priests washed their hands and 
feet, and the entrails of victims. 

That spirit moves 

In the green valley, where the silver brook, 

From its full Utver, pours the white cascade. 

Longfellow, 

2.t One who laves or washes; a washer. 
Hidoet. 

Lavar (l&'v6r), 71. [Comp. Ir, i«a6//ar, broad.] 
A name given to two species of algae of the 
genus Porphyra, P. laciniata and P. vulga/rii. 
They are employed as food, salted, eaten 
with pepper, vinegar, and oil; and are said 
to be useful in scrofulous affections and 
glandular tumours. — Oreen laver is the 
ulva laiissima. It also is employed as food, 
stewed and seasoned with lemon-juice, and 
is ordered for scrofulous patients. Called 
also Sloke or Sloakan. 

Layer-bread (la'vOr-bred), n. A sort of food 
made from green laver (Ulva latunima): 
sometimes called OyBter^green. 

Laverock (la'v6r-ok). See Lark. 
Laverwort (Ia'v6r-w6rt), n. A species of 
algae, same as Laver. 

LavlC (la'vik), a. Relating to or like lava. 
LavlSll (lav'ish), a. [An irregularly formed 
word from E lave, to throw out water. See 
Late, to throw out water.] 1. Expending 
or bestowing with profusion; profuse; as, 
he was lavish of expense ; lavish of praise ; 
lavish of blood and treasure. 

She, of her favourite place the pride and joy, 

Of charms at once most lavish and most coy. 

Crabbe. 

2. Expending without necessity or foolishly; 
liberal to a fault; wasteful; as, lavish of 
money. —3. Wild ; unrestrained. ‘ Curbing his 
lavish spirit.’ Shak. — ^. Expended or be- 
stowed with prodigality or in profusion; 
exi''ting in profusion; superabundant; su- 
perfluous. 

Let her have needful, but not lavish, means. 

Shah. 

See where the winding vale its lavish stores 
Irnguous spreaHs, 7 hontsofi. 

Syn. Prodigal, wasteful, profuse, extrava- 
gant, exuiierant, immoderate. 
lAVlsll (lav'ish), v.t, 1. To expend or bestow 
with profusion; as, to lavish encomiums. 

Even as a war minister, Pitt is scarcely entitled to 
all the praise which his contemporaries lavished on 
him. Macaulay. 

2. To expend without necessity or use; to 
waste; to squander; as, to lavish money on 
vices and amusements. 

Lavlslier (l®'V'i8h-6r), n. One who lavishes; 
one who expends or bestows profusely or 
excessively; a prodigal. 

God is not a lavtsher, but a dispenser, of his 
blessmgs. Fotherby. 

LayisblV (lav'ish-li), adv. In a lavish man- 
ner ; with profuse expense ; prodigally ; 
wastefully. 

Tributary gifts were poured lavishly at his feet. 

Mtlman. 

LavlBbmexit (Jav'ish-raent), ti. The act of 
being lavish; the state of being lavish; pro- 
digality; profuse expenditure. 

La^BhneBB (lav'ish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being lavish ; profusion ; prodi- 
gality. 

Lavolt, Lavolta (la* volt', la-v61t'a), ti. [It. 
la volta, the turn.] An old dance in which 
was much turning and capering. It was 
popular in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
was probably not unlike the modern polka. 

I cannot sing. 

Nor heel the high lavolt. Shah. 

They bid us to the English dancing schools, 

And teach lavoltas high, and swift corantos. Shah. 

Lavoltateert (la-vol'ta-ter), n. One who 
dances the lavolta; a dancer. ‘ A lavolta- 
teer, a saltatory, a dancer,’ Beau FI. 
LavoureB,t n. pi. Lavers. Chaucer. 

Law (1ft), 71. [A. Sax. lagu, from same root 
as lie and lay (see Lay, Lib) ; cog. Sw. lag, 
Icel. lag, log, Dan, lov, a law. The same 
root is also in L. lex, a law. (See also Low.) 
The word corresponds in radical meaning 
to O. gesetz, law, from setzen, to place; Or. 
thesmos, from root of tithimi, to place, and 
L, statutum.. a statute. 1 1. A rule of action 
or conduct laid down by authority or recog- 
nized among men by mutual consent; an 
edict or decree of a niler or a government. 

Our human laws are but the copies, more or less 
imperfect, of the eternal laws so far as we can read 
them, and either succeed and promote our welfare, 
or fail and bring confusion and disaster, according as 
the legislator’s insight has detected the true priniii- 
ple, or has been distorted by ignorance or selfishness. 

' y.A. Froude. 

2. In a collective eense, the appointed rules 
of a community or state for tiie control of 


its inhabitants, whether formally enacted 
by statute or not; as, to break thekae; to act 
contrary to law; a father-in-iaw. 

^ I know, my lord. 

If law, authority, and power deny not. 

It wilt go hard with poor Antonio. Shah. 

8. One of the rules or principles by which 
anything is regulated; as, the laws of the 
turf; the laics of versification.— 4. The pro- 
position which expresses the constant or 
regular order according to which an energy 
or agent operates; the proposition expres- 
sive of the uniform methods or relations 
according to which material and mental 
forces act in producing effects, or are mani- 
fested in phenomena; a theoretical principle 
deduced from practice or observation; as, 
the law of gravitation; a geological law; the 
laws of physical descent; the law of self- 
preservation. —5. In math, a rule according 
to which anything, as the change of value 
of a variable, or the value of the terms of a 
series, proceeds; mode of sequence. “-6. In 
theoL a term variously used In the Bible 
it often includes the whole of revelation, 
doctrinal as well as preceptive; hut It is 
often also used, in a more restricted sense, 
to signify the books of Moses, the whole 
Jewish scriptures bi'ing comprehended un- 
der the designation ‘ the law and the pro- 
phets.’ A very common use of the term is 
to denote the preceptive part of revelation 
in contradistinction to the doctrinal, the 
one part being called the law, and the other 
the gospel. When employed in Scripture 
with exclusive reference to the preceptive 
part of revelation, the term law sometimes 
signifies the Jewish code of precepts as to 
rites and ceremonies, called the ceremonial 
law, and which is regarded as having been 
abrogated when the Jewish dispensation 
gave place to the Christian —7. Legal pi o- 
cedure for judicial decision of a dispute; the 
adoption of the steps necessary to bring a 
disputed point before a tribunal for de- 
cision; litigation; as, to go to law. 

Tom Touchy is a fellow famous for taking the law 
of everybody. Addison. 

8. Legal rights; what the law allows: justice. 
9 The branch of knowledge comprising laws 
and legal procedure; legal science; jurispru- 
dence; as, to study law —10 The profession 
of lawyer.— Law of the land, the general 
public, or common law of the lan^ ; due 
process of law.— TTa^rcr of law. See under 
WAGER —Law French, the Norman dialect, 
or old French, used in all legal proceedings 
from the time of William the Conqueror to 
that of Edward III. , and still employed in 
certain formal state proceedings. —Law lan- 
guage, the language used in legal writings 
and forma.— Law Latin, corrupt Latin used 
in law and legal documents. See Canon - 
LAW, and under Civil, Commercial, Com- 
mon, Criminal, Ecclesiastical, Inter- 
national, Maritime, Martial, Moral, 
Mosaic, Municipal, Positive, Statute. 

Law 0ft)» [A. Sax. hlceiw, hldw, a rising 

ground, a small hill, a grave-mound.] A 
hill; a hillock; a mound. [Scotch.] 

Law, LaWB (1ft, Ifts), interj. [A corruption 
of Lord; or same as la!] An exclamation 
common among uneducated people, and ex- 
pressing wonder or surprise. 

lAW, Lawe (1ft). v.t. [Because this cruel 
operation was performed in order to com- 
ply with the forest law for the protection 
of the king’s game.] To cut off the claws 
and halls of, as of a dog’s forefeet; to muti- 
late the feet of, as a dog ; to expeditate. 

Law, t Lawe, t a. Low. Chaucer. 

Law-abiding (Ift'a-bid-ing), a. OhservMt 
of the law; obeying the law; as, law-abiding 
citizens. 

Law-blndlng (Ift'bind-ing), n. The style of 
light-brown leather binding peculiar to law 
hooks. Called also Law-ca^. 

Law-book (Ift'bqk), n. A hook containing 
laws or relating to laws. 

Law-breach (Ift'brech), ti. A violation of 

Law-breaker 0ft'brak-6r), n. One who vio- 
lates the law. 

Thou art a robber, 

A law-breaker, a villain. Shah. 

Law-burroWB (IftTm-roz), n. In Scots law, 
a writ or document in the name of toe 
sovereign, commanding a person to mve 
security against offering violence to another. 
The person applying for the letters must 
swear to the umth of some cause of alarm, 
such as actual pemonal violence or threats 
of violence. 

Law-oalf Oft'lciti), n. See Law-binding. 


Law-day (lft'd4), n. 1. A day of open court. 
2. A leet or sheriff’s oouTt. 

LawfOl (Ift'ful)* o. I- Agreeable to law; oon~ 
formable to law; allowed by law; legitimate; 
competent; free from objection; as, that is 
deemed lawful which no law forbids ; hut 
many things are lawful which are not ex> 
pedient. 

By labour. 

Honest and lavful, to deserve my food. Milton. 

2. Constituted or supported by law; rkht- 
ful; as, the lawful owner of lands. 
land’s lauful king.* Shak. — HYin. Legm, 
constitutional, allowable, regular, rightful. 
Lawfully Oft'fUl-ll), odv. In a lawful man- 
ner ; in accordance with law ; without vio- 
lating law; legally; as, we may lawfully do 
what toe laws do not forbid. 

This bond is forfeit ; 

And laufully by this the Jew may claim 
A poimcf of flesh. Shah. 

LawfulnOBB (Ift'ful-nes), n. The quality of 
being lawful or conformable to law; legality; 
as, toe lawfulness of an action does not 
always prove its propriety or expedience. 
Lawj^ver (Ift'glv-Ar), ti. One who makes 
or enacts a law; a legislator. 

Lawgiving (Ift'giv-ing), a. Making or en- 
acting laws; legislative. 

Lawgiving heroes, fam'd for taming brutes, 

And raising cities with their charming lutes. 

IValler. 

Lawin, Lawlng (Ift'in, Ift'ing), n. [Allied to 
D. gelag, a tavern-score, and E. lie, lay.] A 
tavern bill or reckoning [Scotch. ] 
Lawland (Iftland), a. Lowland. [Scotch.) 

A Highland lad my love was born, 

The iMWlan' laws he held in scorn. Bums. 

LawlesB (Ift'les), a. 1, Not subject to law: 
unrestrained by toe law of morality or of 
society; as, a lawless tyrant; lawless men.— 
2. Contrary to or unauthorized by law; Ille- 
gal ; as, a lawless claim. 

He needs no indirect nor lawless course. Shah. 

8. Not conforming to the ordinary or ob- 
served laws of nature; uncontrolled. 

He, ineteor-hke, flames lawless through the void. 
Pope. 

lAWlOBBly (IftleS'li), adv. In a lawless man- 
ner, or in a manner contrary to law ; un- 
lawfully. 

IiawlesBiieBB (Ift'les-nesV ti. Ibe condition 
or quality of being lawless, or of being \m- 
restrained, unauthorized, or uncontrolled 
by law; want of legitimacy. 

This controversy, concerning the degree of law- 
lessness with which the conoitions of the solution 
may be assumed, is of consequence. H'hewell. 

Law-list (Ift'list), Tt. A published list of all 
toe persons, as judges, barristers, convey- 
ancers, draughtsmen, special pleaders, soli- 
citors, attorneys, connected with toe pro- 
fession of the law in a country. 

Law-lore (Ift'lor), ti. Learning In respect to 
ancient laws; knowledge of law and legal 
history. 

Law-xnaker (lft'mak-6r), ti. One who enacts 
or ordains laws; a legislator; a lai^ver. 
Law-making (Ift'mak-ing), a. Enacting 
laws. 

Law-merchant ( Ift ' mSr - chant ), n. Com- 
mercial law ; a system of rules by which 
trade and commerce are regulated. 
Lawmonger (lft'mung-g6r), ti. a low prac- 
titioner^ law; a pettifogger. 

Though this chattering lawmonger be bold to call 
it wicked. Mtlton. 

Lawn (Iftn), n. [O.E. laujid, lawnde, a 
clear space in a forest, a wild shrubby or 
woody tract (see Laund), from W. llan, an 
tnclosed space, or from French word of 
kindred origin. See LAND.] 1. An open 
space between woods; a glade In a forest.— 
2. A space of ground covered with grass, and 
kept smoothly mown, generally in front of 
or around a mansion.- 8. [Because from its 
fineness it was bleached on a lawn or smooth 
grassy sward. ] A sort of flpe linen or 
cambric. Its use in toe sleeves and some 
other parts of the dress of bishops ex- 
plains the following line and similar allu- 
sions — 

A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn. Pope. 

lAWn (Iftn), a. Made of lawn. 

Lawndt Oftod), Ti. See Laund. 
Lawn-mower (lftn'm6-«r), ti. One who or 
that which mows a lawn; specmcauf, a 
machine for cutting sward. A usual fom 
of lawn-mower consists of a revolving cylin- 
der, armed with spiral knives which rotate 
in contact with the rectilinear edge of a 
stationary knife placed tangentially to them. 
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The cylinder ia rotated by gear connection 
to the supporting and driving wheels. The 
l^ass is nipped between the edges of the 



Lawn 'mower. 

spiral and stationary knives, is cut off, and 
delivered into a box beside the cylinder. 
Lawn-'Bleeye (lan'sl^v), n. A sleeve made 
of lawn; a part of a bishop’s dress. 
Lawn-sleeved (lan'slevd), a. Having lawn- 
sleeves. 

Lawn-tennis (lan'ten-nis), n. An out- 
door game played on a lawn and resembling 
tennis. The players are separated from each 
other by a low netting, and strike a tennis 
ball towards each other by means of bats 
resembling tennis rackets. 

Lawny I^ovel, as a plain; like a 

lawn. ‘ The lawny ground ’ Sir T. Browne. 
Lawny (l?^n'i), a. Made of lawn. 
Law-ofBlcer(lft'of-fl8-6r), n. An officer vested 
with legal authority. 

LaW80nlap^'B^'^i'A)> honour of Isaac 
Lawson, M.D., author of A Voyage to Caro- 
lina.] A genus of plants belonging to the 
nat. order Lythracere, containing only one 
species (L. atba), which is widely cultivated, 
especially in oriental regions. It is the 
plant from which the hennd or henna is ob- 
tained with which Asiatic women dye their 
nails and the tips of their fingers of an orange 
hue. The men also dye their beards with 
it, the orange colour being afterward con- 
verted into a deep black by the application 
of indigo. It is a tall, slender shrub, with 
a profusion of small white fragrant flowers; 
it is sometimes spiny, and in this state has 
been described under the name of L spinosa; 
when without spines it has been called L. 
inerrnii. See HENNA. 

Law-Stationer (lft'8ta-8hon-6r), n. A sta- 
tioner who keeps on sale the articles re- 
quired by lawyers, such as parchment, tape, 
foolscap, brief paper, &c . ; one who takes in 
drafts or writings to be fairly copied for 
lawyers 

Lawsuit (Ift'sut;), n. [See SUIT.] A suit in 
law for the recovery of a supposed right ; a 
process in law instituted by a party to com- 
pel anoth er to do him justice 
Law-writer (la'rlt-6r), n. An engrosser ; a 
clerk employed by a law-stationer to make 
copies of briefs, deeds, cases, <fec., in a round 
le^ble hand. 

Lawyer (U'y^r), n. [From law. Corap. 
bowyer, sawyer.] 1 One versed in the laws, 
or a practitioner of law ; one whr)8e profes- 
sion Is to institute suits in courts of law, or 
to prosecute or defend the cause of clients. 
This is a general term, comprehending at- 
torneys, counsellors, solicitors, barristers, 
Serjeants, and advocates. — 2. A name given 
in America to the Himantopiis nigricollis, 
or black-necked stilt, a bird which frequents 
the American shores. 

Lawyer-like, Lawyerly (lft'y6r-lik, ifv'yfer- 
11), a. Like a lawyer. 

La-y (lake), a. [L. laxus, loose.] 1. Loose; 
flabby; soft; not tense, firm, or rigid; as, 
lax flesh; a lax fibre.— 2, Slack; not tightly 
stretched or drawn; as, a lax cord.— 8 t Of 
loose texture; as, 'gravel and the like 
taxer matter.’ Woodward.— 4. Sparse; not 
crowded; as, ioa; foliage. [Hare.] — 6. Not 
rigidly exact or precise; vague; equivocal. 

The word ‘aetemus’ itself is sometimes of a iax 
signification yorttn. 

6. Not sufficiently strict or rigorous; loose; 
as, Uix discipline; lax morals; lax prin- 
ciples. 

He was iax and lawless in his loves, and had a 
dangerous name in the country side among the 
mothers of maidens. Ou^a. 

7. Loose in the intestines, and having too 
frequent discharges. — Stn. Loose, »ack, 
vague, unconflneoC unrestrained, dissolute, 
licentious. 

lAx(laks), n. A looseness; diarrhoea. 

Laxt (laks), n. [A. Sax. Uax, Sc. Icel. D. lax, 
Han. laks, G. Utchs, a salmon.] A species 
offish; a salmon. 

Laxattf,! n. A laxative. Chaucer. 
Laxation (laks-ft^shon), n. [L. laxatio, laxa- 


Honit, from lasco, to make loose, to expand. 
See Lax.] The act of loosening or slacken- 
ing; or the state of being loose or slackened. 
Laxattvs a. [Fr. laxatif, from 

L. laxo, laxatum, to make loose; to expand.] 
Having the power or quality of loosening or 
opening the intestines, and relieving from 
constipation. 

Laxative (laks'a-tiv), n. A medicine that 
relaxes the Intestines and relieves from cos- 
tiveness; a gentle puigative. 

Laxativeness (Isks’a-tiv-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of relaxing. 

LaJUltor (Ittks'at-fir), n. [L. laxo, laxatum, 
to loose.] That which loosens, -Laajotor 
tympani, a muscle which relaxes the tym- 

g anic membrane by drawing forward the 
andle of the malleus. 

Laxity (laks'l-ti), n. [L. laxitas, from laxus, 
loose.] The state or quality of being lax: 

(a) looseness; slackness: the opposite of 
tenseness or tension, (b) Looseness of tex- 
ture. ‘ So great a laxity and thinness.' 
Bentley, (c) Want of exactness or preci- 
sion. ‘ Ease and laxity of expression ' 
Johnson, (d) IMssoluteness ; want of duo 
strictness ; as, laxity of morals, (e) Loose- 
ness, as of the intestines : the opposite of 
costiveness. (J) Openness: opposite of close- 
ness. ‘ The laxity of the channel in which 
it flows.’ Dighy. [Rare.] 

Laxly (Inks’ll), adv. In a lax manner; loosely; 
without exactness. 

Laxness (laks’nes), n Same as Laxity. 

Lay (la), pret. of lie. 

Lay (la), V. t. pret. & pp laid; ppr. laying. 
[A. Sax. lecgan, pret. Icegde, Ude, m). gelcegd, 
geUd, a causal corresponding to l%e, A. Sax. 
licgan. Comp. Goth lagjan, Icel. leggja, to 
lay; Goth ligan, Icel. liggja, to lie; Dan. 
loegge, G. legen, to lay. ] 1. To place in a lying 
position; to place so as to have a large sur- 
face in contact with something ; as, to lay 
a log on the ground ; to lay a measuring- 
rod to a wall : diflfering from set, which 
means properly to place in a sitting or erect 
position; thus, we lay a book on the table 
when we place it on its side, but we set it 
on end 

A stone was brought, and /<**«’ upon the moutli of 
the den Dan vi 17 

2 To cause something standing to lie flat; to 
beat down; to prostrate; as, violent winds 
with rain lay com and grass 

Shall we knit our powers 

And this Anglers even with the ground? Shak, 

3. To put or place in general; to impose ; to 
apply; to rest ; as, to lay one’s hand on the 
table ; to lay a tax on land ; to lay blame 
on one ; to lay commands on one ; to lay 
claim to. 

Nay, never lay thy hand upon thy sword. Shak. 

The Lord hath latd on him the iniquity of us all. 

Is liti 6 

From forth thy reach he would have latd thy shame 

SMaJb 

She layeth her hands to the spindle Prov. xxxi 19. 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. Shak 

Rarely with into. 

Is . . . all my annour zn/u my tent? Shak. 

4. To bring into a certain state: with various 
adjectives; as, to lay bare; to lay open - 

5. To settle; to fix and keep from rising; 
to still ; to allay; to cause to disappear; as, 
a shower lays the dust; to lay a ghost. 

‘ To lay this wiud.’ Shak. 

The husband found no charm to lay the devil. 

S$r X L'Hsf range. 

6. To dispose with regularity In building; as, 
to lay bricks or stones in constmeting walls 

7. To spread on a surface; as, to lay plaster. 

8. To place in the earth for growth. 

The chief time of laying gillyflowers is in July. 

Mortimer. 

9. To place at hazard; to wager; to stake; as, 
to lay a crown or a guinea. 

I dare lay mine honour he will remain so. Shak. 

10. To produce or bring forth; as, to layj eggs, 

11. To add ; to join. 

Woe unto them that Join house to house, that lay 
field to field Is. v. 8. 

12. To contrive; to scheme; to plan; as, to 
lay a plot.— 18. In law, (a) to prefer or bring 
before a court of justice ; as, to lay an in- 
dictment. (&) To allege ; to state; as, to lay 
the venue ; to lay damages.— To lay a cable 
or rope, to twist or unite the strands.— To 
lay along, i to prostrate. 

In one place the walls of cities are lat'd along. 

Holland. 

The leaders first he laid along. Dry den, 

—To lay apart, to put away ; to reject. 

Lay a^art all filthiness. Jam. i. at. 


—To lay aside, to put off or away ; not to 
I retain; to abandon. 

Let us loy aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us. Hdb. xii. x. 

—To lay away, to reposit in store; to put 
aside for preservation.- To lav before, to 
exhibit ; to show ; to present ; to view ; as, 
the papers are laid before Parliament.— 
To lay by, (a) to reserve for future use. 

Let every one of you lay by him in store, as God 
hath prospered him. i Cor. xvi. 2. 

(b) t To put away; to dismiss. 

Let brave spirits not be laid by as persons unne- 
cessary for the time. Bacon. 

(c) To put off. 

And she arose and went away, and laid by her 
veil Gen, xxxviii. 19. 

—To lay by the heels, to put in the stocks. 
Shak. - hence, to confine; to put into prison. 
—To lay down, (a) to give up ; to resign; to 
quit or relinquish; as, to lay down an office 
or commission. 

I lay down my life for the sheep Jn. x, 15 

(h) To offer or advance ; to declare ; as, to 
lay down a proposition or principle; to 
lay down the law. [The latter phrase is often 
used in the sense of to behave dictatorially. ] 
(c) To delineate on paper; as, to lay down 
a chart of a shore or sea; to lay down a 
plan, (d) To stake, or deposit as a pledge, 
eq^uivalent, or satisfaction. — To lay one's 
self down, to lie down. — To lay hold of, 
to lay hold on, to seize ; to catch —To lay 
in, (a) to store ; to treasure ; to provide 
previously; as, to lay in provisions, (b) To 
put in; to enter; as, to lay in a claim.— 
To lay or lay down, in ship-building, 
to transfer the plans of a ship from the 
paper to the full size on the floor of the 
moulding-loft.— To lay it on, to do anything 
to excess, us to be lavish in expenditure, or 
to charge an exorbitant price 
My father hath made her miitress of the feast, and 
%\\c lay; It on Shak 

— To lay on, (a) to apply with force; to 
inflict; as, to lay on blows. (&) To supply, 
as water, gas, &c., to houses by means of 
pipes leading from a main reservoir: some- 
times used figuratively in this sense. 

The labours of others have raised for us an immense 
reservoir of important facts We Tncte\ylay them on, 
and communiLatc them in a clear and gentle stream 
. . to a world thirsting for knowledge. Dickens. 

— To lay otie's self forth, i to exert one's self 
vigorously or eaniestly. — To lay one's self 
ope7i to, to expose one’s self to. — To lay 
one’s self out for, to be ready to take part 
in ; to be given to indulge in. — To lay 
one’s hand on a thing, to find a thing when 
wanted: used both literally and metaphori- 
cally.— To lay open, to open; to make bare; 
to uucover; also, to show; to expose; to 
reveal; as, to lay open the designs of an 
enemy. ~ To lay over, to spread over ; to 
incrust; to cover the surface; as, to lay 
over with gold or silver — To lay out, (a) to 
expend ; as, to lay out money, or sums of 
money. 

The blood and treasure that’s laid out 

Is thrown away. Hudtbras, 

(b) t To display; to show or exhibit. 

He wa.s dangerous, and takes occasion xo lay out 
bigotry and false confidence in all its colours. 

Atterbury. 

(c) To plan; to dispose in order the several 
parts; as, to lay out a garden, (d) To dress 
m grave-clothes and place in a decent pos- 
ture ; as, to lay out a corpse. [Shakspere 
uses to lay forth ] (e) To exert; as, to lay 
out all one's strength.— To lay to, (a) to 
apply with vigour. 

/.ay to your fingers; help to bear this away. Shak. 

(b) t To attack or harass, (c) To check the 
motion of a ship and cause her to be sta- 
tionary.— To lay to heart, to consider seri- 
ously and intently; to feel deeply or keenly. 
—To lay to one’s charge, to accuse a person 
of —To lay up, (a) to store; to treasure; to 
reposit for future use. 

Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven. Mat. vl. ao. 

(fe)To confine to the bed or chamber; as, he 
is laid up with the gout, (c) liaut. to dis- 
mantle, as a ship, and put in a dock or other 
place of security. — To lay siege to, (a) to 
besiege; to encompass with an army, (b) To 
Importune; to annoy with constant solicita- 
tions. — To lay wait, to station for private 
attack ; to lie in ambush for. — To lay the 
course, in sailing, is to sail toward the port 
intended without tacking. — To lay waste, 
to destroy : to desolate ; to deprive of in- 
habitants, improvements, and productions. 
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—To lay ths land, in teafnen's language^ is 
to oaiise the land apparently to sink or ap* 

S ear lower by sailing from it, the distance 
iminishing the elevation. — To lay the 
venue, in lato, to state or allege a certain 
place as the venue. 

LuyCLk), V. i. 1. To bring forth or produce eggs. 
Hen* will greedily eat the herb which will make 
them /fliy the oetter. Mortimer. 

2. To contrive; to form a scheme. [Bare.] 
Scarce are their consorts cold, ere they arc laying 
for a second match. Bp. Hall. 

3. In betting, to wager; to bet; to stake 
money on; as, to lay on Sunbeam.— To lay 
about one, to strike on all sides; to act with 
vigour. — To lay at, t to strike or to en- 
deavour to strike. 

The sword of him that layeth at him cannot hold. 

Job xli. 36. 

—To lay in for, to make overtures for; to 
engage or secure the possession of. 

I have ladd tnfor these. Dryden. 

—To lay on, (a) to strike ; to beat ; to deal 
blows mcessantly and with vehemence. 
f6) To act with vehemence. — To lay out, 
(a) to purpose; to intend; as, he lays out to 
make a journey. (6) To take measures. 

I made strict inquiry wherever I came, and laid 
out for intelligence of ml places. PVoodward. 

—To lay upon,t to importune [To lay is 
sometimes used, even by good writers, for to 
lie, but probably no person would venture 
to defend this usage. See under Lie.] 

Lay (la), n. 1. That which lies or is laid ; a 
row; a stratum; a layer; one rank in a series 
reckoned upward; as, a lay of wood. 

A viol should have a lay of wire-strings below. 

Baron. 

Different lays of black and white marble. Addtson 

2. A bet; a wager; an obligation. 

They bound themselves by a sacred lay and oath. 

Holland. 

My fortunes against any lay worth namm^. this 
crack of your love shall grow stronger than It was 
before. Shak. 

S.f Station; rank. 

Welcome unto thee, renowned Turk, 

Not for thy lay, but for thy worth in arms. 

Solttnan and Peneda (1599). 

4. The direction or lie in which the different 
strands of a rope are twisted —6 Share of 
profit; specifically, the proportion of the 
proceeds of a whaling voyage, generally 
bargained for by the men when engaging; 
as, he ^reed for four pounds a month and 
a certain lay [United States.] 

Lay 0a)» [See Lea.] A meadow ; a lea 

A tuft of daisies on a flowery lay Dryden. 

Lay (la)> [O.Fr. lai, lais, lay, lais, a 
song, a piece of poetry, from the Celtic. 
Comp. W llais, a sound, note, tone, voice ; 
Gael, laoidh, laoi, a verse, hymn, sacred 
poem; the same root appears to be found in 
A. Sax. ledth, Icel Ijdth, O.H.G. Ii6d, G. lied, 
a lay or song ; Gotn liuthon, to sing ] A 
song ; as, a loud or soft lay; immortal lays 
The lyric poems of the old French minstrels 
or trouv6res were termed lais (lays), but 
the title appears in modern usage to be 
peculiarly appropriate to ballads, to narra- 
tive poems, or serious subjects of moderate 
length, in simple style and light metre 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel.' Sir W. 
Scott. [Used chiefly in poetry.] 

Lay (la), a. [Fr. lai, L. laicus, a layman ; 
Gr. laikos, from laos, people.] 1. Pertaining 
to the laity or people, as distinct from the 
clergy; not clerical; as, a lay person; a lay 
preacher.— 2 Pertaining to the laity or gen- 
eral mass of people as distinguished from 
those who are professionally or specially 
devoted to any pursuit; as, a lay student of 
law.— 3.t Uneducated; unlearned; ignorant. 
—Lay brother, a person received into a con- 
vent of monks, under the three vows, but 
not in holy orders. —Lay clerk, in the English 
Ch. a person not in orders who leads the 
people in their responses.— Lay /ee, lands 
held in fee of a lay lord, as distinguished 
from those lands which belong to the church. 
—Lay investiture, investiture with the tem- 
poralities of a benefice as distinguished 
from investiture with the spiritualities.— 
—Lay lord (naut), a civil member of the 
admiralty board.— Lay sister, one received 
into a convent of nuns as a maid-servant, 
under the vows, but who does not perform 
any sacred oflfloe. 

UyTO, n. [See Lathe.] Same as Lathe, 2. 

t n. Law; religious profession. Chaucer. 
Laya,t (l&fi)> PP- of lay. Prostrated; weak; 
faint. Spenser. 

Lay-day n&'d&), n. One of a stipulated 
number of days allowed to a freighter or 


charterer of a vessel for 8hiiq[>ing or unship- 
ping cargo. 

lAy-dOWn Oa'doun), a. A term applied to 
a style of shirt collar which fold down over 
the necktie. 

Layen,t pi. of lay. Chaucer. 

Layer (l&'dr), n. [From fay, the verb.] 1. One 
who or that which lays.— 2. A stratum ; a 
bed ; a body spread over another ; a coat ; 
as, a layer of clay, sand, or paint. — 8 . A shoot 
or twig of a plant, not detached from the 
stock, partly laid under ground for growth 
or proportion. — 4. In masonry and brick- 
laying, the same as Course (which see).— 
Woody layers, the rings of wood which sur- 
round the pith in exogenous trees, one being 
produced for every succession of leaves 
which the tree puts forth. See Exoqbn. 
Layer (la'er), v. t. In gardening, to propa- 
gate by bending the shoot of a living stem 
into the soil, the 
shoot striking root 
while being fed by 
the parent plant. 

The figure shows 
the branch to be 
layered bent down 
and kept in the 
ground by a hooked 
peg, the young root- 
lets. and a stick Layering 

supporting the ex- 
tremity of the shoot in an upright position. 
Layerboard, Layerboardlng (la'Cr-bSrd, 
la^6r-b6rd-ing), n. The boarding for sustain- 
ing the lead of gutters. 

Layering (la'Cr-ingl, n. The operation of 
propagating plants' by layers See Lay bb,v. t 
Layer-out (lA6r-out), n. One who expends 
money; a steward 

Layer-up (Ia'6r-up), n. One who reposits 
for future use; a treasurer. Shak. 

LayeSit n. pi Laws. Spenser. 

Lay-fifniJ^e (la'fig-ur),n. [D.leernan, lit. joint- 
man, Tee- being from leden, pi. of lid, a joint, 
a limb. See Lith.] A jointed human figure 
used by painters, made of wood or cork, 
which can be placed in any attitude, and 
serves when clothed as a model for drapories, 
<fec. Often applied to a person in real life 
who is represented as a mere puppet 




In the hands of others, or to a character in 
fiction wanting in individuality. Called also 
Layman. 

Laying (la'ing), n. 1. The act of one who 
laysTthe act of depositing or dropping, as 
eggs by a hen ; the number of eggs laid — 
2. In arch, the first coat on lath of plaster- 
ers’ two-coat work, the surface whereof is 
roughed by sweeping it with a broom.— 
Laying on of hands See Imposition, 1. 

Layland (la'land), n. Land Mng untilled ; 
also pasture-land. See Lay, lea. 

Layman (la'man), n. [Lay, a., and wan.] 

1. A man who is not a clergyman ; one of 
the laity or people distinct from the clercy; 
sometimes applied also to a man not profes- 
sionally or specially devoted to some par- 
ticular pursuit; as, a layman in medicine 
or botany. 

Being a layman, I ought not to have concerned 
myself with speculations which belong to the profes- 
sion. Dryden. 

2. [D. Ueman.^ Same as Lay-figure. 

You are to have .1 layman almost as big as the 
life for every figure in particular, besides the natural 
figure before you Dryden. 

Lay-race (la'ras), n. [Lay for lathe, and 
race. ] In weaving, that part*of the lay or 
lathe on which the shuttle travels from one 
side to the other of the web. 

Lay** sermon (l&'s^r-mon), n. A sermon 
preached or written by a layman; a sermon 
on secular subjects. 

Layshipt (la'shlp), n. The condition of 
being a layman. Milton. 


Laystall (l&'itid), n. [Lay, v.t., and stall,} 
1. A heap of dung, or a place where dung 
is laid. ‘ The common laystall of a city. 
Drayton.— 2. A place where milch-cows are 
kept. Simmonds. 

Lassar [O. Fr. lazare, from. Lazarus 
(Luke xvi. ^); Sp. lazaro,] A leper; any 

f ierson infected with nauseous and pesti- 
ential disease. ‘The lazar in his rags.' 
Tennyson. 

Lazaret G^^'a-ret), n. Same as Lazaretto. 
Lazaretto Gs*'a*ret't6), n. [Sp. lazareto, It. 
lazzeretto, Fr. lazaret, from Lazarus. See 
Lazar.] l. A hospital or pest-house for the 
reception of diseased persons, particularly 
for those affected with contagious distem- 
pers. At seaports the name is often given to 
a vessel used for this purpose.— 2. The name 
given to a building or vessel where ships' 
crews, passengers, and goods are placed 
during quarantine. —3 In some large mer- 
chant ships, a place where provisions and 
stores for the voyage are laid up. 
Lazar-house (la^zkr-hous), n. A lazaretto; 
also, a hospital for quarantine. 

a loMar-house it seemed, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseased. Mtlton. 

Lazarlte, Lazarist (laz'ar-It, laz'ar-lst), 
n. A member of a religious order in tlie 
Roman Catholic Church, established about 
1620, and deriving its name from the priory 
of St. Lazarus, which was placed at the dis- 
posal of the society in 1632. The primary 
object was to dispense religious instruction 
and assistance among the poorer inhabitants 
of the rural districts of France; but foreign 
missions are what now chiefly engage its 
attention. 

Lazarllke, Lazarly (la'zHr-lIk, l&'zkr-ll), a. 
Like a lazar ; full of sores ; leprous. 

A most instant tetter bark'd about, 

Most lazarltke, wtth vile and loathsome crust, 

All my smooth liody Shak. 

Lazaronl (Ikts-a-ro'ne), n.pl. See Lazzar- 

ONI. 

Lazaxwort (la'zkr-wSrt), n. See Laser- 
PITIUM. 

Laze (laz), v.i. To live in idleness. 

He lay lazing and lolling upon his couch. South. 
Sometimes used reflexlvely. 

He that takes liberty to laze himself, and dull his 
spirits for lack of use. shall find the more he sleeps 
the more he shall be drowsy. IVhately, 1634. 

Laze G^)> ^ T To waste in sloth; to spend, 
as time, in idleness; as, to laze away one’s 
life. 

Lazily (la'zi-li), adv. In a lazy manner; 
sluggishly. 

Whether he lazily and hstlessly dreams away his 
time Locke. 

Laziness G^'zi-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being lazy : (a) indisposition to action or 
exertion; indolence; sluggishness; habitual 
sloth. 

Laziness travels so slowly, that poverty soon over- 
takes him. Franklin. 

(b) Slowness ; as, laziness of motion. 

Laisuli (laz'u-li), n. [Sp. and Pg. azul, blue. 
See Azure, a.] Lapis lazuli or ultramarine, 
a mineral of a fine azure-blue colour, usually 
occurring amorphous, or in rounded masses 
of a moderate size It is often marked by 
yellow spots or veins of sulphide of iron, and 
is much valued for ornamental work. It is 
distinguished from lazulite by the iiitense- 
ness of its colour. Lazuli is a silicate of 
sodium, calcium, and aluminium, with a sul- 
phur compound of sodium. 

Lazulite (laz'u-lit), n. Blue-spar, a phos- 
phate of aluminium, magnesium, and iron. 
A mineral of a light or Indigo blue colour, 
crystallizing in uuligue lour-sided prisms. 
Galled also Mineral Turquoise. 

Lazy (la'zi), a. [Probaldy the same word as 
Goth, lakvs, weak, infirm, and allied to 
A. Sax. leas, loese, false, weak, laessa, E. less, 
or to E. late, Icel, lair, Dan. lad, slow, lazy, 
O.H.G. laz, slow, dull; G. lass, tired, weary; 
Goth, lats, sluggish.] 1. Disinclined to action 
or exertion; naturally or habitually sloth- 
ful ; sluggish ; indolent ; averse to labour ; 
heavy in motion. 

Wicked condemned men wiU ever live like ropes, 
and not fall to work, but be lazy and, spend victuals. 

Bacon. 

2. Slow; moving slowly or appaiwtly with 
labour; as, a lazy stream. ‘ The night-owl s 
tozy flight' SAaA.-3.t Vicious. L. /orison. 
—Lazy weight, scant weight HallxweU.— 
Idle, Lazy/ See Idle.— Syn. Slothful, slug- 
gish. slow, dilatory, indolent, idle, inactive. 
lAZy-bed (la'zi-bed), n. A bed for growliig 
pototoes, in which the potatoes are laid on 
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the lurface of the soil and covered with 
ea^ taken out from trenches on either 
side. This style of planting potatoes is 
chiefly confined to Ireland, but was frequent 
in early Scottish husbandry. It is fitted only 
for spade husbandry. 

LasyboneB (l&'zi-bdnz), n. A lazy fellow; 
an idler. 

Lasy-tongB (la'zi-tongz), n.pl. A kind of 
tongs or pincers consisting of a series of 
levers in pairs crossing one another and 
turning on a pin in the middle like the 
blades of scissors, while each pair is jointed 
at the extremities to the next pair or pairs, 
so that the impulse communicated to the 


Lacy-tonf^s. 

first pair moves the whole system, and 
causes the last pair to advance considerably, 
while at the same time its extremities ap- 
proach one another. They are so named 
because they enable a person to lift an ob- 
ieot at some distance without rising from 
his chair, couch, &c. 

LaEsaronl (L&ts-h-rd'ne), n. pi. sing. Lazza- 
rone(lkts-Ard^n&). [It., from Lazarus in the 
parable, or from tne hospital of St. Lazarus, 
the wretched clothing of which institution 
they often retained after leaving it. ] A name 
given to the poorer classes at Naples who 
earn their subsistence as messengers, por- 
ters, and occasional servants, or by fishing, 
but have no fixed habitation, and spend the 
most of their time in idling. 

Lea, Lay (le, la), n. [O. or Prov. E. and Sc. 
lay, ley, A. Sax. ledh, untilled land, pasture ; 
Dan. dialect lei, fallow; D leeg, empty, 
fallow.] A meadow or grassy plain; land 
under grass or pasturage. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the tea. Gray. 

Lea (l^)> A measure of yam, containing 
in cotton 80 threads, in linen yam 120, and 
in worsted 80. Called also a Rap. 

Leach (ISch), V. t and t. and n. See Letch 
Leacht (lech), n. [See Leech.] A physi- 
cian. Sterner. 

Leach (lech), n. Naut. the border or edge 
of a sail at the sides. See Leech. 
Leach-cx^iftet (Igch'kraft), n. The art ef 
healing or of physic. Spenser. 

Leach-line Qech'lin), n. Naut. a rope for 
hauling up tne leach of a sail. 

Leach-tub. See Letch-tvb 
Leachy (lech'i). See Lktoht. 

LeaAOed), n. [A. Sax. ledd. Iced, the metal 
lead; allied to D. load, Sw. and Dan. lod, G. 
lofA, a weight, a plummet, the lead for taking 
soundings; Icel. ledda, a sounding line.] 
Sym. Pb. At. wt. 207. 1. A metal of a bluish- 
gray colour; when recently cut it has a strong 
metallic lustre, but soon tarnishes by ex- 
posure to the air owing to the formation of 
a coating of carbonate of lead. Its specific 
gravity is about 11 ‘38. It is soft, flexible, 
and inelastic It is both malleable and duc- 
tile, possessing the former property to a con- 
siderable extent, but in tenacity it is inferior 
to all ductile metals. It fuses at about 612*, 
and when slowly cooled forms octohedral 
crystals. There are four oxides of load:-— 
(l.l The suboxide (Pb^O), of a gra 3 rjBh'blue 
colour. (2.) The protoxide or yellow oxide 
(PbO), called also massicot. Litharge is this 
oxide in the form of small spangles from 
having undergone fusion. (8. ) The red oxide 
(Pb8 04 X the well-known pigment called red- 
leoM or minium. (4.) The dioxide or brown 
oxide (Pb Oj), obtained by putting red-lead 
in chlorine water or in dilute nitric acid. 
Of the salts formed by the action of acids on 
lead or on the protoxide, the carbonate or 
white-lead and the acetate or sugar of lead 
are the most important. The protoxide is 
also employed for glazing earthenware and 
porcelain. Carbonate of lead is the basis of 
white oil paint, and of a number of other 
colours. The extract of lead is a subacetate, 
and is used as a test and precipitant. The 
salts of lead are poisonous, but the carbo- 
nate is by far the most virulent poison. The 
lead of commerce, which commonly con- 
tains silver, iron, and copper, is extracted 
from the native sulphide, the galena of 
mineralogists. The other ores of impor- 
tance are the selenide, native minium, 
plomb gomme, white -lead, vitreous lead, 
phosphate of lead, chloride or horn lead, 


arsenate of lead. SeeWHiTK-LBAP.— Bloek- 
lead. See Graphite. —2. A plummet or 
mass of lead used in sounding at sea.— Te 
heave the lead, to throw it into the sea for 
the purpose of taking soundinga — 8. In 
printing, a thin plate of metal used to give 
space between lines. —4. A small stick of 
black-lead or plumbago used in pencils.— 

6. pi. A flat roof covered with lead. ^The 
tempest crackles on the leads. ’ Tennyson. 
Lead (led), a. Made or composed of lead; 
consisting more or less of lead ; produced 
by lead —Lead poisoning, poisoning by the 
Introduction of various preparations of lead, 
as sugar of lead, white-lead, &c., into the 
body. The disease, if not arrested at an 
early stage, takes the following forms, each 
of which may exist alone, or may be com- 
plicated with one or more of the others, or 
may follow the others, there being no de- 
finite order of succession: lead colic or 
painters’ colic, lead rheumatism, lead palsy, 
and disease of the brain 
Lead (led), v.t. 1. To cover with lead; to fit 
with lead — 2. In printing, to widen the 
space between lines by inserting a lead or 
thin plate of type-met^. 

I Lead (I6d), v.t. pret. <fc pp. led; ppr. leading. 

[ [A Sax. laedan; comp. D. leiden, Icel. leitha. 
Ban. Icde, to lead. The A. Sax. Lcedan is a 
causative of lithan, to go or pass (by sea). ] 

1. To guide by the hand; as, to lead a child. 

They . . thrust him out of the city, and ted him 

unto the brow of the hill Lulce iv. ag. 

2. To guide or conduct by showing the way; 
to direct ; as, the Israelites were led by a 

E illar of cloud by day and by a pillar of fire 
y night. 

He teadeth me beside the still waters. Ps. xxiii. 2. 

3. To conduct, as a chief or commander, im- 
plying authority; to direct and govern; as, 
a general leads his troops to battle and to 
victory. 

Christ took not upon him flesh and blood, that he 
ruight conquer and rule nations, tead armies, &c 
South. 

4. To precede; to introduce by going first. 

As Hesperus that Uads the sun his way. Fairfax. 

6. To hold the first place in rank or dignity 
among: as, the violins were led by so-and- 
so.— 6. To show the method of attaining an 
object; to direct, as in an investigation; 
as, self-examination may lead us to a know- 
ledge of ourselves. 

Human testimony is not so proper to tead us into 
the knowledge of the essence 01 things, as to acquaint 
us with the existence of things. it 'atts. 

7. In card-playing, to commence a round or 
trick with; as, he leads hearts; he led the 
ace of trumps. — 8. To draw; to entice; to 
allure; as, the love of pleasure leads men 
into vices which degrade and impoverish 
them ~9 To induce; to prevail on; to in- 
fluence. 

He was driven by the necessities of the tunes more 
than ted by iiis own disposition to ,nny rigour of 
actions Bikon Basiitke. 

10. To pass; to spend; as, to lead a life of 
gaiety, or a solitary life. 

That we may tead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty i T mi. n a. 

11. To cause to pass; to cause to spend; to 
cause to endure: in a bad sense. 

You remember the ... life he ted his wife and 
daughter. Dickens. 

—To lead apes in hell. See under Ape.— T o 
lead astray, to guide in a wrong way or into 
error; to seduce from truth of rectitude.- 
To lead captive, to carry into captivity. — 
To lead one a dance or a fine dance, to cause 
one more exertion or trouble than necessary 
or expected.— To lead the dance, to be the 
first to open the proceedings; to start an 
enterprise.— To lead the way, to go before 
and snow the way. 

Lead (l@d), v.i. l. To go before and show 
the way. 

I will tead on softly. Gen. xxxiii. 14. 

2. To have precedence or pre-eminence; as, 
to lead in an orchestra; said of the principal 
first violin.— 8. To have a position of autho- 
rity as commander or director.— 4. To con- 
duct; to bring; to draw; to induce; as, gaming 
leads to other vices; this road leads to the 
church; your argument leads to this result. 

That law was, it has been seen, rather ted to by the 
general current of the reasoning of mathematicians 
Uian discovered by any one, Wheauell, 

6. In eard-pla/ying, to play the first card of 
a round or trick.— To lead off or out, to 
begin. 

Lead (IM), n. 1. Precedence; a going be- 


fore; guidance; as, let the general take the 

lead. 

I lost the run, and had to see Harriet Tristram go 
away with the best lead to a fast thing. TreUaft. 

2. The right of playing the first card In a 
round or trick; the suit or card so played. 

All you have got to mind is to return your partner’s 
lead. IVhyte MetvUU. 

8. A lane or navigable opening in a field of 
ice. 

Under the lee of an iceberg in a comparatively 
open tead. Kane. 

4. In mining, a lode (which see).— 6. In 
engin. the average distance of travel requi- 
site to remove the earth of an excavauon 
to form an embankment. It is equivalent 
to the removal of the whole quantity of the 
material from the centre of gravity of the 
excavation to the centre of gravity of the 
embankment. —6. A lade (which seel- 7. In 
a steam-engine, the width of opening of a 
steam-port. 

Lead-arming (ledArm-ing), n. A lump of 
tallow pressed into the lower end of the 
sounding-lead, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the nature of the bottom. 

Lead-ash (led'ash), n. The slag of lead. 
Leaded (led'ed), p. and a. l. Separated by 
thin plates of lead, as lines in printing.— 

2 . Covered with lead ; fitted with lead ; set 
in lead; as, leaded windows. 

Leaden a. l. Made of lead; as, a 

leaden ball.— 2. Indisposed to action; slug- 
ish; inert. 

If he be leaden, icy-cold, unwillmg, 

Be thou S.0 too. Shah. 

3. Heavy ; dull ; gloomy ; as, ‘ Leaden 
thoughts.' Shak.—4c. Stupid; absurd. Fvlke, 
1680. 

Leaden-hearted (led'n-hart-ed), a. stupid; 
destitute of feeling. 

O teacUn-hearted man, to be in love with death ! 

Thomson. 

Leaden -heeled (led'n-held), a. Moving 
slowly. ‘ Comforts are leaden-heeled. ’ Ford, 
Leaden-paced (led'n-past), a. Slow in 
movement; slow in coming. 

By dull and leadenfaced inheritance, y. Baillie. 

Leaden-Steppi^ (led'n-step-ing), a. Mov- 
ing slowly. ‘The lazy, leaden -steppikig 
hours ’ Milton. 

Leader (led'Cr), n. l. One that leads or 
conducts ; one that goes or does anything 
first; a guide; a conductor.— 2 . A chief; a 
commander; a captain. — 8. The chief of a 
party or faction, or of a public organized 
body or a profession; as, the leader of the 
Whigs or of the Tories; a leader ot the Jaco- 
bins; the leader of the House of Commons; 
the leader of the bar.— 4. A performer who 
leads a band or choir in music; specifically, 
in an orchestra, the player on the principal 
first violin. —6. A leading article in a news- 
paper , i.e. an editor’s own political or other 
disquisition.— 0. One of the leading or front 
horses in a team of four or more, as distin- 
guished from a wheeler, or horse placed 
next the carriage. 

With for wheelers two bays and for leaders two 
grays. R. H. Barham. 

7. The principal wheel in any kind of ma- 
chinery — 8. In mining, a small or insignifi- 
cant vein which leads to or indicates the 
proximity of a larger one. —9. pi. In pi'vnt- 
ing, a row of dots, hyphens, and the like, in 
an index, table of contents, or the like, to 
lead the eye from any word to the words 
or figures at the end of the Unc. — Chief, 
Commander, Leader, Head. See under 
Chief. 

Leaderablp 0ed''6r-ship), n. The ofiloe of a 
leader; guidance. 

Lead-glance (led^glans), n. Lead-ore; ga- 
lena (which see). 

Lead-nray (led^gra), n. A colour resembling 
that of lead. 

Lead-gray, Leaden-gray (led'grA led'n- 
gra), a. Coloured like lead; as, a leaden- 
gray sky. 

Leading (ISd'ing), p. and a. 1. Guiding; 
conducting; preceding; drawing; alluring; 
as, a. leading article among shopkeepers, 
that is, something sold very cheap to at&act 
custom.— 2 . Chief; principal; capital; most 
influential; as, a leading motive; a leading 
man in a party; a leading article (in a news- 
paper) —8. Showing the way by going first; 
constituting a precedent. 

He left his mother a countess by patent, which WM 
a new leading example. fFattOH, 

—Leading note. In music, the seventh or 
last note of the ascending major soale: so 
called from its tendency to rise or lead up 
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to the tonic. — Le€iding questiotL See under 
QUBSTIONT. — wind (naiU.), a free 

or fair wind, in distinction from a scant 
wind. 

Leadlnff (le<i'ing)> n. Lead-work; the leads, 
as of a house; articles of lead collectively. 
Leading- hose (ISdlng-hdz), n. The hose 
from which the water of a Are-engine is 
discharged. 

Leadln^v G@d'ing-li), adv. In a leading 
manner; by leading. 

Leadlng-Btair (Igd^ing-Staf), n. MUit. the 
staff or baton of a field-marshal. 

Their leading-staffs of steel they wield. 

As tnarshals of the mortal field. Utr JV. Scott. 

Leading -BtrlngB (ISd'lng-stringz). n. vl 
Strings by which children are supported 
when beginning to walk. 

Was he ever able to walk without leading-strings, 
or swim without bladders? Swt/t, 

—To he in leading -etrings, to be in a state 
of infancy or dependence; to be a mere 
puppet in the hands of others. 
LeauUng-wheel (16d^ing-whel), n. In loco- 
motives, one of the wheels which are placed 
before the driving-wheels. 

LeadleBB (led'les), a. Having no lead; not 
charged with a biillet. 

Little’s leadless pistol met his eye. Byron. 

Leadmant (l^d'man), 71 . One who begins 
or leads a dance. B. Joneon. 

Lead-mill (led'mil), n. A circular plate of 
lead used by lapidaries for roughing or 
grindinir. 

Lead-mine (led'min), n. A mine containing 
lead or lead-ore. 

Lead-pencil (led'pen-sil), n. An instrument 
for drawing or making lines, usually made 
by inclosing a slip of plumbago or graphite 
(which is commonly called black-lead) in a 
casing of wood. 

Lead-plant (led'plant), n. A low-growing 
leguminous plant of the genus Amorpha 
{A. canescens), supposed to indicate the 
presence of lead. It is a native of the 
north-western states of America 
Lead-screw (led'skrbl, n. In mech. the main 
screw of a lathe, which gives the feed-motion 
to the slide-rest. 

Leadsman (ledz'man), n. Naut the man 
who heaves the lead. 

Lead-spar (led'sp&r), n. A mineral, the 
carbonate of lead or cerusite. 

Lead-work (led'w6rk), n. 1. The part of a 
building or other structure in which lead is 
the principal material used. — 2. A place 
where lead is extracted from the ore 
Leadwort (ledV6rt), n [So named because 
the teeth acquire a lead colour by chewing 
its root.] The English name of Plumbago, 
a genus of plants See Plumbago. 

Leady (ledl), a. Pertaining to or resembling 
lead in any of its properties. 

His ruddy lips (were) wan, and his cyen leady and 
hollow. Sir T. Elyot. 

Leaf 0^0, pi- Leaves (levz). [A. Sax. Zed/; 
comp. O.Sax. I6f, Goth, lav.fs, Icel. lanj, 
Dan. lov, D. loof, G lavd), a leaf; allied to 
Lith. la'pas, a leaf.] 1. In hot. the green 
deciduous part of a plant, usually shooting 
from the sides of the stem and branches, 
but sometimes from the root, by which the 
sap is supposed to be elaborated or fitted 
for the nourishment of the plant by being 
exposed to air and light on its extensive 
surface. When fully developed the leaf 
generally consists of two parts, an expanded 
part, called the blade or limb, and a stalk 
supporting that part, called the petiole or 
leafstalk. Frequently, however, the petiole 
is wanting, in which case the leaf is said to 
be sessile. Leaves are produced by an ex- 
pansion of the bark at a node of the stem, 
and generally consist of vascular tissue in 
the veins or ribs, with cellular tissue or 
parenchyma filling up the interstices, and 
an epidermis over all. Some leaves, however, 
as those of the mosses, are entirely cellular. 
See extract. 

A plant Is composed of the axis and Its append- 
ages : the axU appearing above ground as the stem 
and branches, below ground as the root; the ap- 
pendages being entirely above ground, and essen- 
tially Uaves; aU organs which are not formed of the 
axis being modified leaves. The proof of this con- 
sists very much in the gradual transition of one 
organ Into another, manifest in some plants, although 
not in others: as of leaves into bracts, one of the 
most fircquentiy gradual transitions; of leaves into 
sepals, as seen in the leaf-like sepals of many roses ; 
of seoals into petals, as seen In the petal-like sepals 
of lines, crocuses, &c. : and even of stamens Into 
pistils, often exemplifted in the common houseleek. 

CAamders's Bncy. 

2. Something reaembUiiir a leaf in any of ita 
propertlea, aa (a) the pan of a book or folded 


sheet containing two pagea, (d) A aide, divi* 
aion, or part of a flat bod v. the piurta of which 
move on hinges, &6 folding-doora, window- 
shutters, a fire-screen, <&c. ; me part of a table 
which can be raised or lowered at pleasure. 
(e) A very thin plate of metal; aa, gold-lee^, 
(a) A portion of fat lying in a separate fold 
or layer, (e) A tooth of a pinion, especially 
when the pinion is small. (/) In arch, an 
ornament resembling or made in imitation 
of the leaves of certain plants or trees. 

(g) The brim of a hat, especially of a soft 
hat 

Harry let down the leti^ of his hat and drew it over 
his eyes to conceal his emotions. Henry Brooke. 

(h) In weaving, the heddles attached to 
the same shaft and moved at the same 
time. — Simple leaf, in hot a leaf consisting 
of a single piece, the limb or blade not being 
articulated with the petiole. — Compoima 
leaf, in hot. a leaf composed of several dis- 
tinct pieces or leaflets, each of which is 
either articulated to tlie petiole or con- 
nected with it by a narrow part.— To turn 
over a new leaf (Jig.), to adopt a different 
and better line of conduct. 

Leaf Qef), v.i To shoot out leaves; to pro- 
duce leaves; as, the trees leaf in May. 
Leafiage (lefaj), n. Leaves collectively; 
abundance of leaves; foliage. 

Soft grass and wandering leqfage have rooted 
themselves in the rents, but they are not suffered to 
grow m their own wild and gentle way, for the place 
IS in a sort inhabited. Rusktn. 

Leaf- bridge (lefbrij), 71 . A drawbridge 
having a leaf or platform on each side which 
rises and falls. 

Leaf-bud (lef'bud), 71 . A bud from which 
leaves only are produced ; they are called 
normal when produced at the axils, adven- 
titious when they occur in places not axil- 
lary, and latent when they are undiscover- 
able by the naked eye. Treas. of Botany. 
Leaf- crowned (lefkround), a. Crowned 
with leaves or foliage. Moore. 

Leaf-cutter (lefTcut-fir), 71 . A name given 
to certain species of solitary bees, from their 
lining their nests with fragments of leaves 
and petals of plants cut out by their man- 
dibles. 

Leafed (left), a. Having leaves: used fre- 
quently in composition; as, \>Toad-leafed ; 
thin-iectfed, &c. 

Leaf- fat, Leaf- lard leMftrd), n. 

Fat or lard which lies in the leaves or layers 
within the body of an animal. 

Leaf-gold (lef gold), 71. Gold-leaf. Addison. 
Leaf-nopper Ool'bop-er), n. A name com- 
mon to the hemipterous insects of the genus 
Tettigonia, from their living mostly on 
leaves. T. vitis is very destructive to vines 
Leaflness (lef'i-nes), n. state of being leafy 
or full of leaves. ‘The sidelong view of 
swelling leafiness ' Keats. 

Leaf-insect G^^'l^-sekt), n. The popular 
name of insects of the genus Phyllium, from 
their wings resembling or mimicking leaves. 
Called also Walking-leaf. See PHYLLIUM. 
Leaf-lard (l^f'lttrd), n Lard from the flaky 
animal fat of the hog. 

Leafl.eB8 (leries), a. Destitute of leaves; as, 
a leafiess tree. 

LeafleBBUess (lenes-nes), 71. The state of 
being leafless; destitution of leaves. 

Leaflet (lef'let), n [Dim. of leaf.} A little 
leaf ; in hot one of the diYisions of a com- 
pound leaf ; a foliole. 

Leaf-louse (lof lous), 71 . A name common 
to various Insects of the family Aphides, 
from their infesting the leaves of plants; a 
plant-louse. 

Leaf-metal (l@fmet-al), n. Bronze in the 
form of thin leaves, used for giving a cheap 
and brilliant surface to metal and other 
substances. 

Leaf-mould (isrmoid), 71 . Leaves decayed 
and reduced to the state of mould, used 
alone or mixed with soil or other substances 
as manure for plants. 

Leaf-stalk Gef fitak), n. The petiole or stalk 
which supports a leaf. 

Leaf-tobaCOO G^^'W*bak-k6),7». Tobacco in 
the form of leaves. 

Leaty leaves; abounding 

with leaves; as, the leafy forest. ‘The leafy 
month of June.' Coleridge. 

Lea^nie (leg), n. [Fr, ligue; It. lega, from 
L. %o, to bind.] 1. A combination or union 
of two or more parties for the purpose of 
maintaining friendship and promoting their 
mutual interest, or for executing any design 
in concert. 

And let there be 

'Twlxt us and them no league nor amity. Denham. 

2. An alliance or confederacy between princes 


or statee for their mutual aid or defence; a 
national contract or compact A lea^e 
may be ojfemivs or defensive, or both; it is 
offensive when the contracting parties agree 
to unite in attacking a common enemy or 
an enemy of one of the parties; defensive, 
when the parties aOToe to act in concert in 
defending each other against an enemy.— 
Solemn League and Comnant. See under 
Covenant. — Stn. Alliance, confederacy, 
confederation, federation, coalition, com- 
bination. compact. 

League G@g)> v.i. pret. A pp. leagued; ppr. 
leaguing. To unite, as princes or states, 
in a league or confederacy; to combine for 
mutual support; to confederate. 

Where fraud and falsehood invade society, the 
band presently breaks, and men are put to a loss 
where to league and to fasten their dependences. 

South. 

League G^kX^i- [Sp- Pg. legoa, legua, 
Fr. lieue, from I.L. leuea, Uuga, Ac., and 
that from Gael, leac, a flag, a flat stone; 
W. llech, a tablet, a flat stone.] 1. Origin- 
ally, a stone erected on the public roads, 
at certain distances, in the manner of the 
modem milestones. Hence— 2. A measure 
of length varying in different countries. 
The English land league is S statute miles, 
and the nautical league S equatorial miles, 
or 8 ‘457875 statute milea The Italian league 
is reckoned as equal to 4 miles, each of 
5000 feet. The Spanish league varies very 
much according to the locality. On the 
modem Spanish roads the league is esti- 
mated at 7416 English yarda The Portu- 
gese lea^e is equal to 8*84 English miles. 
In the old French measures the length of 
the league was different in every district, 
but the three principal leases were the 
legal or lasting league, equal to rather lesa 
than 2^ Englim miles ; the marine league, 
somewhat more than 3^ English miles; and 
the astronomical league, equal to about 
2| English miles. iTie metric league is 
reckoned as equal to 4 kilometres or 4874 
yards. 

League-long G^g'long), 71 . The len^h of a. 
league. ‘ League-long of rolling and breath- 
ing and brightening heather. ’ Swinburne. 

Leaguer G^8'^i')> One who unites in a 
league; a confederate. ‘Eoyallsts and 
leaguers.’ Bacon. 



See Beleaguer.] l. Investment of a town 
or tort by an army; siege. 

I’ll tell you, gentlemen, it was the first, but the 
best leaguer tliat ever 1 beheld with the.se eyes. 

B, yonson. 

2. The camp of a besieging army; a camp. 
‘Your sutler’s wife in the leaguer.’ B. J on- 
son. 

I have it in charge to go to tlie camp or leaguer 
of our army. Str IV. Scott. 

Leaguer A large sort of cask. 

I«eaguer (Ifig'^r), v.t. To beleaguer; to be- 
siege. Pope. 

Leaguerer (16g'6r-6r), n. One engaged in a 
leaguer. *Boman leaguer ers.’ J. Webster. 
Lea^ G^k), 71. [D. lek, Dan. leek, G. leek, a 
leak, leaky ; Icel. leki, a leak, lehr, leaky. 
See the verb.] 1. A crack, crevice, fissure, 
or hole in a vessel, that admits water, or 
permits a fluid to escape.— 2. The oozing or 
passing of water or other fluid or liquor 
through a crack, fissure, or aperture in a 
vessel, either into it, as Into a ship, or out 
of it, as out of a cask ; as, a considerable 
quantity was lost by the leak of the liquor. 
—To spring a leak, to open or crack so as to 
let in water; to begin to let in water. 

Leak v.i [A. Sax. leccan, to wet, to 
moisten; Icel. leka, to leak, to drip or 
dribble, Don. Uekke, D. lekken, to leak; allied 
to G. lechzen, to open in cracks through 
dryness, and also to E. lack. See the noun. ) 
1. To let water or other liquor into or out 
of a vessel, through a hole or crevice In the 
vessel; as, a ship leaks, when she admits 
water through her seams or an aperture in 
her bottom or sides, into the hull; a pail or 
a cask leaks, when it admits liquor to pass 
out through a hole or crevice.— 2. To ooze 
or pass, as water or other fluid, through a 
crack, fissure, or aperture In a vessel. 

The water, which will perhaps by degrees Into 

several part^, may be emptied out again. fVtlktns. 

8. To void water or urine. Shak.—To leaJc 
out, to find vent; to find publicity in a clan- 
destine or irregtilar way ; to escape 
confinement or secrecy; as, the story leaked 
out. 

Leakt (Idk), v.t. To let out. 
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LeaE,t LeaJcet t^ee Lbajl, n. and 

«.] Leaky. 

Yet is the bottle Itake, »nd ba(f so tom, 

That ail which I put In falls out anon. Spenser. 

Leakage (ISk^aj), n. l. a leaking; also, the 
qtiantriy of a liquor that enters or issues by 
leaking.— 2. In com. an allowance of a cer- 
tain rate per cent, for the leaking of casks, 
or the waste of liquors by leaking. 
LeaklneBB (lek'i-nes), n. State of being 
leaky. 

Leal^ (lek'i), a. 1. Admitting water or 
other liquid to pass iu or out ; as, a leaky 
vessel ; a leaky ship or barrel. — 2. Apt to 
disclose secrets; tattling; not close. 

Women are so ita/ky, that I have hardly met with 
one that could not hold her breath longer than she 
could keep a secret S$r Jt. L'hstraHge. 

Leal (161), a. [O.Fr. leal. See Loyal.] 
Loyal; true; faithful; honest; upright. 

Yea, by the honour of the Table Round, 

1 will be leal to thee and work thy work 

Tennyson. 

Lealness (isrnes), n. The state or quality 
of being leal; loyalty; faithfulness. 

Learn, t Lemet (lem), n. [A. Sax. ledma, a ray 
or beam of light. ] A flash; a gleam. Holland. 
Learn (16m), n. [0 Fr. liem, Mod.Fr. lien, a 
band, from L. limmca See Lien.] A cord 
or string to lead a dog 

A large blood-hound tied in a learn or band 

Str IK Scott 

Learner (l§m'6r), n. a dog led by a leam. 
Lean (16n), v.i. pret & pp. leaned or leant 
rtent). [A. Sax. hiinian; O. Sax. hlinon, 
O. H. G. hlinen, G. lehnen, D letmen, to lean. 
Cog. with Gr. klinn, to make to bend; L. 
elino, incline, to bend, to incline.] 1 To slope 
or incline from a straight or perpendicular 
position or line; to have a slanting position; 
as, the column leana to the north or to the 
east; it leans to the right or left.— 2. To in- 
cline in feeling or opinion; to tend towards; 
to have a bias one way or another ; as, he 
leans toward Popery. 

They delight ratlier to lean to their old customs. 

Spenser. 

3 To rest for support; hence, to depend for 1 
comfort, and the like; to trust: usually with 
against, on, or upon; us. to lean against a 
wall; to lean on one's arm. 

Trust in the Lord with all thine heart ; and lean not 
unto thine own understanding Prov iii 5 

4. To bend; to be in a bending posture. 

His arms rested carelessly on hi.s knees as he leant 
forward. Dtekens . 

Lean (ion), v.t To cause to lean; to incline; 
to support or rest. 

See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 

Shak. 

Leant (len), v.t. [ Icel. leyna, to conceal] 
To conceal 

Lean (len), a. [A. Sax. Icene or hlcene; M.H G 
lin, L.G. leen, lean; allied to L. lenis, mild, 
smooth, or to E Lean, r.] 1 Wanting flesh; 
meagre; not fat; having little or no fat; as, 
a lean body ; a lean man or animal ; lean 
meat —2. Destitute of or deficient in good 
qualities; not rich, fertile, or productive; 
bare; barren; as. lean earth. 

What the land is, whether it be fat or lean 

Num. xiii. ao. 

3. Low; poor: in opposition to rich or great; 
as, a lean action. Shak. —4. Destitute of or 
deficient in that which improves or enter- 
tains; barren of thought, suggestiveness, or 
the like; Jejune; as, a lean discourse or dis- 
sertation —5. Among winfe?**, a term applied 
to work that is not well paid. -Syn Slender, 
spare, tliin, meagre, lank, skinny, gaunt. 
Lean (16n), n. 1. That part of fleiw which 
consists of muscle without fat. 

The fat was so white and the lean was so ruddy. 

Goldsmith. 

2. Among printers, ill-paid work 
Lean-fac^ ( len'fast ), a. 1. Having a thin 
face. * Lean-faced villain.' Shak.~.2. In 
printing, applied to a letter whose strokes 
and stems have not their full width; also, 
said of any letter slender In proportion to 
its height. 

Leanly (ISnll), adv. in a lean manner or 
condition; meagrely; without fat or plump- 
ness. 

LeannesB (len'nos), n. The condition or 
quality of being lean; want of fat or plump- 
ness; meagreness; unproductiveness. ‘The 
teamicM of his purse.' Sfuik. 

Leant (lent), pret. & pp. Bee Lban. 

IfCan^to (Idn'td), n. In arch, a building whose 
rafters pitch against or lean on to another 
building or against a wall 
Leaxt-to (16n''t(i)« a. Having rafters pitched 
against or leaning on anotlier building or 
wall; as, a lean-to roof. 


Lean-Wltted (16n^wit-ed), a. Having but 
little sense or shrewdness. * Lean-witUd 
fool' Shak. 

Leany t (lenl), a. Lean. 

They have fat kernes and leany knaves 
Their fasting flocks to keep. Spenser, 

Leap (16p}, v.i. pret. & pp. leaped, rarely 
leapt (botn pronounced lept or Upt). [A, Sax. 
/iledpan.to leap, to bound, to run, pret. hledp; 
O.E. Upe, lepen, pret. leop, lope; Sc. loup, 
pret. lap; D. loopen, to run (comp. H elope, 
interlope)', Icel. hlaupa, to leap, and later 
to run; i)an. lobe, to run; Goth, us-hlaupan, 
to spring up; G. lattfen, to run. Allied 
to Gr. kraipnos, karpalimos, swift, rushing 
along; L. carpentum, a carriage, a chariot.] 
To spring or rise from the ground with both 
feet, as a man, or with all the feet, as other 
animals; to move with springs or bounds; 
to jump; to vault; to bound; to skip; as, a 
man leaps over a fence, or leaps upon a 
horse ; to leap for joy. 

A man leapetk better with weights in his hands 
than without Bacon. 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leaped from his eyes Shak. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow m the sky. Word'nuorth. 

All the white walls of my cell were dyed 
"With rosy t olours leaping on the wall. Tennyson. 

Leap (lep), V. t. 1 . To pass over by leaping; to 
spring or bound from one side to the other of; 
as, to leap a wall, a gate, or a gulf; to leap a 
stream. — 2, To copulate with; to cover: said 
of the male of certain beasts. — 3. 'To cause to 
take a leap; to make to pass by leaping. 

He had leaped his horse across a deep nullah, and 
got off in safety. fV. H. Russell. 

Leap Oep). 1- The act of leaping; also, the 
space passed over or cleared in leaping; a 
jump; a spring; a bound. 

'Tis the convenient leap I mean to try. Dryden. 
Sudden leaps from one extreme to another are 
unnatural. L' Estrange. 

2. The act of copulating with or covering a 
female, as of certain beasts. — 3. Pig. a hazard- 
ous or venturesome act ; especially, an act 
the consequences of which cannot be fore- 
seen; as, he made a leap in the dark.— 4. In 
mining, an abrupt shift in the position of a 
lode - 6 In music, a passing from one note 
to another by an interval, especiidly by a long 
one, or by one including several other and 
intermediate intervals 
Leap (lep), n. [A. Sax. a basket ; a weel ; 
Icel lau^, a basket, a box. ] 1 t A basket. 
2. A weel or snare for ftsh. [Local. ] 

Leaper (lep'6r), n. One who or that which 
leaps; as, a horse may be called a good 
leaper. 

Leap-frog (lep'frog), n. A game in which 
one player, by placing his hands on the back 
or shoulders of another in a stooping pos- 
ture, leaps over his head. 

Leapfult (lep'ful), w. A basketful ‘Seven 
(capful.' Wicklijfe. 

Leaplng-fisll ( lep 'ing- fish), n. Salarias 
triaactylus, a small fish of the bleiiny 
family, having the power of leaving the 
water for a time. It displays great agility 
iu moving on the damp shore by means 
of its gill-covers and paired fins. It is 
abundant on the coast of Ceylon. 
I^eaping-houBe t Oep'ing-hous), n A house 
of ill-fame; a brotnol Shak. 

Leaplngly (lep'ing-li), adv. In a leaping 
manner ; by leaps 

Leap-weel (lep'wel), n. A weel or snare for 
ftsh. Holland. 

Leap-year (lep'yer), n. [Icel hlaup-dr.) Bis- 
sextile ; a year containing 306 days ; every 
foui’th year, which leaps over a day more 
than a common year. Thus in common years, 
if the first dav of March is on Monday the 

? resent year, it will the next year fall on 
uesday, but in leap-year it will leap to 
Wednesday, for leap-year contains a day 
more than a common year, a day being added 
to the month of February. 

Leax, Leare (ler), n. [A. Sax. Itxr, Idr, 
learning, lore. See Learn, Lore. ] Learn- 
ing; lore; lesson, [Old English and Scotch. ] 

She turns herself back to her wicked ledrs. Spenser. 
Thou clears the head o' doited Lear. Burns. 

Lear t G^r), v. t. To leam. 

On that sad book his shame and loss he leared.Spenser- 

Lear (16r), a. Empty; hollow. See Leer. 
Lear-board G^i'Tidrd), n. Same as Layer- 
board (which see). 

Leam (16m), v. t [A. Sax. leomian, leomigan, 
to leam, to teach, Iceran, to teach, leer, Idr, 
doctrine, learning, lore: comp. G. lemen, to 
leam, lehren, to teach ; D. leeren, to teach 


or leam; Icel. kera, to teach, to leam; Goth. 
lakjan, to teach; allied to A. Sax. lesan, 
Icel lesa, to gather.] 1. To gain or acquire 
knowledge of or skill in; as, we leam the use 
of letters, the meaning of words, and the 
principles of science. 

One lesson from one book we learned, Tennyson. 

2. To communicate knowledge to; to teach. 
Hast thou not learned me how 
To make perfumes? Shak. 

[Learn is hardly used by good writers in 
this sense now.] 

Leam (16ra), v.i. To gain or receive 
knowledge, information, or intelligence; to 
receive instruction ; to take pattern ; to be 
taught ; as, to leam to read Greek or speak 
French ; to leam to play the flute. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I 
am meek and lowly in heart. Mat. xi. 99. 

LeamaPle Capable of being 

learned. 

Learned (16m'ed), a. 1. Fossessing know- 
ledge acquired from books, as distinguished 
from practical knowledge or natural shrewd- 
ness; having a great store of information 
obtained by study; as, a learned man. 

Men of much reading are greatly learned, but may 
be little knowing. Locke. 

2. Well acquainted with arts; having much 
experience; skilful: often with m; as, learned 
in martial arts. 

Not learned, save tn gracious household ways. 

Tennyson 

3. Containing or indicative of learning; as, a 
learned treatise or publication, —4. t Derived 
from or characteristic of great knowledge 
or experience ; wise ; prudent. 

How learned a thing it is to beware of the humblest 
enemy I B. Jonson. 

Leamedish (iSrn'ed-ish), a. Somewhat 
learned. [Rare. ] 

And some more learnedtsh than those 

That in a greater charge compose. Hudibras, 

Learnedly (16rn'ed-li), adv. In a learned 
manner; witli learning or erudition: with 
skill; as, to discuss a question learnedly 
Every coxcomb swears as lea* ttedly as they. Sivt/t. 

Leamednees (Idrn'ed-nes), n. The state of 
being leanied; erudition. ‘The leamed- 
ness of the age ’ Laud. 

Learner (16rn'6r), n. A person who learns; 
one who is taught; a scholar; a pupil 
Learning (l^m'ing), n 1 . Acquired know- 
ledge or ideas in any branch of science or 
literature ; more especially knowledge ac- 
quired by the study of literary productions; 
eiudition; as, a man of learyvmg.~2. Skill 
in anything good orhatX.— Literature, Learn- 
ing, Erudition. See under LITERATURE. 
Leaiy (ler'i), n. [Prov E. Lear, G. leer, 
empty ] In mining, an empty place or old 
working. 

Leasable G^s'a-bl), a. That may be leased. 
Lease (les), n. [Norm, lees, leez, a lease; 
L.L. lessa, from FY. laieser, to leave, to let 
out -It lasdare, to leave, from L. laxare, 
to slacken, to relax, from Laxus, loose, lax, 
from a root seen also in languid,] 1. A 
demise, conveyance, or letting of lands, 
tenements, or lieredltaments to another for 
life, for a term of years, or at will, for a spe- 
cified rent or compensation.— 2. The written 
contract for such letting. —3. Any tenure by 
grant or permission —4. The time for which 
such a tenure holds good. 

Thou to give the world increase, 

Shortened hast thy own life’s lease. MtUon. 

Lease (l^s), v.t. pret, & pp. leased; ppr. 
leasing. [See the noun.] 1. To grant the 
temporary possession of, as lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments to another for a 
specified rent; to let; to demise; as, A. 
leased to B. his land in Derbyshire for the 
annual rent of a pepper-corn.— 2. To occupy, 
as lands, tenements, &c., in terms of a lease; 
as, he leased the farm from the proprietor. 
Lease t G6z)> v.i. pret. & pp. leased; ppr. 
leasing. [A. Sax. lesan, to collect; icel 
lesa, to glean; D. lezen, G. lesen, to gather, 
to read, like L. lego.] To glean; to gather 
what harvestmen have left. ‘She in har- 
vest used to Dryden. 

Leasehold (les^hdld), a. Held by lease; as, 
a leasehold tenement. 

Leasehold (ISs^hold), n. A tenure by lease. 
Leaseholder G^sTiOld-er), n. A tenant under 

Leasemonger Ges'mung-g6r), n. One who 
deals in Teases. ‘Landlords and leaw- 
mongers.' Stow. 

Leasin' t (ISz'er), n. [See Lbasino.] A liar. 
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Loaier A gleaner ; a gatherer 

alter reapers. 

I looked upon all who were bom here as only in 
the condition of leasers and gleaners. Stuijt. 

Leasb (l^sh), n. [Fr. lais»e, O.Fr. U$9e, a 
thong to keep dogs together; from L. L. foawr, 
a loose cord, from L. laxm, loose.] 1. A 
thong of leather, or long line by which a 
falconer holds a hawk or a huntsman a dog. 

E'en like a fawning greyhound in the Uash^ 

To let him slip at will. Shak, 

2. Among sportsmen, a brace and a half; 
three creatures of any kind, especially grey- 
hounds, foxes, bucks, and hares; hence, the 
number three in general. 

You shall see dame Errour so play her parte with a 
leash of lovers, a male and two feinalcs. Rtcht. 

I . . . kept my chambers a leash of days. B. yonson, 

8. A band tying or fastening anything. 

The ravished .‘.oul being shown such game would 
break those leashes that tie her to the body. Boyle. 

Leash <13sh), V. t To hold in by a leash or 
something similai*. 

And at his heels, 

Leash'd in hke hounds, should famine, sword, and fire 
Crouch for employment. Shak. 

Leasing rtez'ing), n. [A. Sax. ledsimg, from 
ledsian, to lie, from leds, false. Allied to 
lose, loose, loss.] Falsehood; lies. 

Thou shnlt destroy them that speak leasttip ' the 
Lord will abhor the bloody and deceitful man rs. v. 6. 

— Leasing making, or verbal sedition, in 
Scots law, a crime punishable bv fine and 
imprisonment, consisting in slanderous and 
untrue speeches, to the disdain, reproach, 
and contempt of the king, his council and 
proceedings, or to the dishonour, hurt, or 
prejudice of his highness, his parents, and 
progenitors. 

Iiea 80 W(le‘'s 6 ), n. [A Sq.x. Iceswe.] A pasture. 
Least (lest), a. [A Sax. Icest, Icesdst, Icesest, 
superl. of Icessa, leas (which see).] Smallest; 
little beyond others, either in size, degree, 
value, worth, importance, or the like ; as, 
the least insect ; the least mercy. Least is 
often used without the noun to which it 
refers. ‘I am the least of the apostles.’ 
1 Cor. XV. 9. 

Of two evils I have chose the least. Prior. 

—At least, at the least, to say no more; not 
to demand or affirm more than is barely 
sufficient ; at the lowest degree ; as, if he 
has not incurred a penalty, he at least 
deserves censure. 

He who tempts, though vain, at least asperses 
The tempted with dishonour, Milton, 

Least the smallest or lowest 

degree; in a degree below all others; as, to 
reward those who least deserve it. 

Least t (lest), conj. Lest. Spenser. 
Leastways, Leastwise (lest'waz, lest'wiz), 
adv. [Least, and wise, guise, manner.] At 
least ; however. Dickens —A t leastways, 
or at leastwise,^ at least. Fuller. 

Leasyt (le'zi), a [A Sax. leds, false, counter- 
feit ] Counterfeit ; fallacious ; misleading; 
vague. 

He never leaveth, while the sense itself be left 
both loose and leasy. Ascham. 

Leat (let), n. [A. Sax. Icedan, to lead. See 
Lade.] A trench to conduct water to or 
from a mill or mine. 

Leather (lern'dr), n. [A. Sax. lether, L.G. 
led^r, lier, Icel. lethr, Dan. loader, loer, G. 
and D, leder, D. also leir. The root mean- 
ing is not known. Similar forms are found 
in W. llethr. Armor, lezr, ler— leather.] 
1. The skin of an animal dressed and pre- 
pared tor use by tanning, tawing, or other 
processes. —2. Dressed hides collectively. — 

3. Skin: used ironically or ludicrously. 

His body, active as his mind, 

Returning sound in limb and wind 
Except some leather lost behind. Swi/t. 

Leather (leTH'dr), a. Consisting of leather; 
as, a leather glove. 

Leather (lern’dr), v.t. l. To furnish or fit 
with leather; to apply leather to.— 2. To 
beat or thrash as with a thong of leather. 
[Vulgar.] 

Leather*baok G^^H'^r-bak), n, a marine 
tortoise of the genus Sphaigis (S. coriacea), 
so called from its carapace being covered 
with a leather-like skin. It is a common 
species in the Mediterranean, and has been 
occasionally taken on our own coasts. 
LiMlthar-OlOth (leTH'6r-kloth), n. The name 
given to various fabrics made so as to re- 
semble leather, and possess some of its 
qualities without being so costly. These 
are for the most part formed by varnishing 
some textile material, as unbleached cotton, 
linen, woollen, alpaca, &c., with various 


I coatings of some resinous substance, as ca- 
outchouc, linoleum, <fec., and, if required, 

' by painting or embossing it. 

: Leather-coat (leTH'er-kbt), n. An apple or 
potato with a tough coat or rind. 
Leather-dreseer (lef H'6r-dres'6r), n. One 
who dresses leather; one* who prepares hides 
for use. 

Leatherette Ge^H-er-etO, n. A kind of imi- 
tation leather used in bookbinding. 
Leather-flower (ieTH'6r-flou-6r), n. A 
North American climbing plant of the genus 
Clematis (C. vioma), so named from its pur- 
plish sepals being thick and leathery. 
Leather-head (loTH'Or-hed), n. An Austra- 
lian bird, the Tropidorhynehus comicula- 
tus, a species of honey-eater. So called 
from its head being devoid of feathers and 
presenting a leathery appearance. Called 
also Friar-bird (which see). 

Leather-Jack G^^H'^r-jak). n. A jug made 
of leather; a black-jack (which see). 
Leather-mouthed (leTH'Or-mouTHd), a. 
Having a mouth like leather ; smooth and 
without teeth. 

By leather-mouthed fish, I mean such as have their 
teeth in their throat, as the chub IPalton. 

Leathern (leTH'^rn), a. Made of leather ; 
consisting of leather ; as, a leathern purse. 

‘ A leathern girdle.’ Mat. iii. 4. 

Leather- wi^ed(leTU'Or-wingd), a. Having 
wings like leather, as the bat. 

Leather- wood (leTH'Cr-wpd), n. Dirca 
paliLstris, nat. order Thymelaceo), a much- 
branched bush of the United States, with 
small yellow flowers, very flexible jointed 
branches, and a tough, leathery, fibrous 
bark, which is used by the Indians for 
thongs The twigs are used for baskets, 
<&c. Called also Moose-wood and Wicopy 
Leathery (leTiiVir-l), a Pertaining to or 
resembling leather; tough. 

Leave (ie^, n. [A. Sax led/ geledf, ledfa, 
leave, pennisBiou ; l^an, Ufan, to permit; 
O.E leve, to permit, and to believe— the 
-lieve in believe; D -lof in oorlof, Teel leyji, 
permission; leyfa, to permit; lof. praise, per- 
mission; lo/a, to permit; G. erlauben, to 
permit, glauben, to believe. Allied to E. 
love, lief, G. lob, praise; L. libel, it is pleas- 
ing ] 1. Liberty granted by which restraint 
or illegality is removed; permission; allow- 
ance; license. 

Get lea7/e to work 

In the work! — 'tis the best you get at all. 

Ji. B firoivninp. 

2. The act of departing; a formal parting of 
friends or acquaintances ; farewell ; adieu : 
used chiefly in the phrase to take leave. Acts 
xviii 18 ‘TakelastZeaeeof all Iloved.’ Ten- 
nyson. — Leave, Liberty, License. Leave im- 
plies that there is a choice in the matter ; 
that the permission granted may be used 
or not; leave is employed on familiar occa- 
sions Liberty is given in more important 
matters, indicating complete freedom and 
that all obstacles are completely removed 
from the path. License, lit. the state of being 
permitted by law, implies that permission 
is granted by public authority: it frequently 
carries a much stronger meaning than ii- 
berty, implying that advantage to the very 
utmost may be taken of the permission even 
to the verge of abuse. 

No friend has leave to bear away the dead. Dry den, 

I am for the full liberty of diversion (for children). 

Locke. 

License they mean, when they call liberty. Milton. 

Leave (lev), v.t. pret. & pp. left; ppr. leaving. 
[A. Sax. Ic^an, to leave, to cause to remain, 
from Itfan, to remain; Icel leifa, O.Fris. 
leva, O H.G. Itpan, to leave, whence be- 
lipan, Mod. G. bleiben, not to leave, to re- 
main. See Live.] l. To withdraw or depart 
from ; to quit for a longer or shorter time 
indefinitely, or for perpetuity; as, we leave 
home for a day or a year 

Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto hts wife. Gen. ii. 24. 

2. To forsake; to desert; to abandon; to re- 
linquish ; to resign; to renounce. 

We have leytall, and have followed thee. Markx. 38. 

As the heresies that men do leave 
Are hated most of those they did deceive. Shak, 

8. To suffer to remain ; not to take or re- 
move. 

Let no man leave of It till the morning. Ex. xvi. 19. 

4. To have remaining at death. 

There be of them that have left a name behind 
them. Ecclus. xliv. 8. 

5. To commit or trust to, as a deposit; as, I 
left the papers In the care of the consul.— 

6. To bequeath; to give by will ; as, the de- 


ceased has left his lands to his sons, but he 
has left a legacy to his only daughter. 

That peace which made thy prosperous reign to 
shine, 

That peace thou leav'st to thy imperial line. 

That peace, O happy shade, be ever thine. 

. „ Dryden. 

7. To permit or allow. 

Whether Esau were a vassal, I leave the reader to 
judge. Locke, 

8. To refer ; to commit for decision ; as, to 
leave a question to an umpire.— 9. To cease 
or desist from; to forbear. 

Let us return ; lest my father leave caring for the 
asses, and take thought for us. 1 Sam. ix. 5. 

—To be left to one's self, to be left alone; to 
be permitted to follow one’s own opinions or 
desires —To leave off, (a) to desist from; to 
forbear; as, to leave off work at six o’clock. 
(6) To cease wearing ; as, to leave off a gar- 
ment. (c) To give up or cease to associate 
with. 

He began to leave ojf^omc of his old acquaintance. 

Arbuthnot. 

— To leave out, to omit ; as, to leave out a 
word or name in writing.— S yn. To quit, 
depart from, forsake, abandon, relinquish, 
commit, intrust, give, bequeath, permit, 
allow, desist, forbear. 

Leave (lev), v.i. l. To give over; to cease; 
to desist. 

He searched, and began at the eldest, and left at 
the youngest. Gen, xliv. 13. 

2. To take one's departure; to depart; to set 
out. - To leave off, to cease; to desist; to stop. 

‘ Leave, of, and for another summons wait/ 
Jioscoirinion. 

Leavet (ISv), v.t [Fr. lever, to raise.] To 
raise; to levy. 

And after all an army strong she leav'd. 

To war on those which him had of his realme be- 
reav'd. Spenser. 

Leave (lev), vi. To send out, or become 
clothed with leaves; to leaf. 

Leaved (levd), a. l. Furnished with foliage 
or leaves.- ~2. Having a leaf, or made with 
leaves or folds; as, a two-leaved gate. 

Leaveless (ISv'les), a. Destitute of leaves. 

Leaveless, a. Without leave or permission. 
Chaucer. 

Leaven (lev'n), n, [Fr. levain, from lever, 
L levo, to raise.] 1. Any substance that 
produces or is designed to produce fermen- 
tation, as in dough ; especially, a mass of 
sour dough, which, mixed with a larger 
quantity of dough or paste, produces fer- 
mentation in it and renders it light ; yeast ; 
barm.— 2. Anything that resembles leaven 
in its effects, as by causing a general change, 
especially a change for the worse. 

Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the 
Sadducees. Mat. xvi. 6. 


Leaven (lev'n), v t l. To excite fermenta- 
tion in ; to raise and make light, as dough 
or paste. 

A little leaven leavefieth the whole lump. 

I Cor. v. 6. 

2. To taint; to imbue. 

With these and the like decehrable doctrines he 
leavens all his prayer. Milton. 

Leavenil^; (lev'n-ing), n. 1. The act of 
making light by means of leaven; the act of 
exciting fermentation in anything.— 2. That 
which leavens or mokes light. 

Leavenous (lev'n-us), a. Containing leaven; 
tainted. ‘ U nsincere and leavenous doctrine. ' 
Milton. 

Leaver G^v'6r), n. One who leaves or relin- 
quishes; one who forsakes. 

L^ve-taklng Taking of 

leave; parting compliments. 

Low at leave-taking, with his brandish'd plume 

Brushing his instep, bow'd the all-amorous carl. 

Tennyson. 

LeavlneBB (ISv'i-nes), n. State of being 
leavy or full of leaves. 

Lea'vixia G^v'ing), n. [Almost always in the 
pluraTT 1. Something left; remnant; relic. 
‘The leavirws of Pnarsalia.’ Addison.— 
2. Refuse; offal. ‘The leavings of the feast.' 
Somerville. 

Leavlng-Bliop ns V'ing-shop), n. A colloouial 
or slang name for an unlicensed pawnshop. 

Leavy (lev'i), a. Full of leaves ; covered 
with leaves; leafy. ‘Upon steep Ossa leavy 
Pelion.* Chapman. 

Leban, Lebbim (leb'an), n. A common 
Arabic beverage consisting of coagulated 
sour milk diluted with water. 

Leca&OlXiaiK^ (Ig-kan'o-man-sl), n. [Gr. 
lekanS, a bowl or basin, and manteia, divina- 
tion. ] Divination by throwing three stones 
into water in a basin and invoking the aid 
of a demon. 
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Leoanora (lek-a-nd'r*), n. [From Gr. lekwii, 
a baaia — alluding to the form of the shields.] 
A genus of lichens of the order Parmeliacese, 
resembling Lecidoa, but distinguished by 
tlie border being formed from the thallus. 
Several of the species furnish dyes. L. tar- 
tarea gives cudbear. L. parella yields a 
purple dye, equal to that of archil. L. ea- 
cuienta and L. ajfflnia grow in Armenia and 
Algeria in such profusion that they are often 
found drifted into heaps by the wind. They 
are eaten in times of famine, but are un- 
wholesome. 

lidoanorlne (l«k-a-n6'rln), n. A crystalline 
substance obtained by Schunck from Lee- 
anora tartarea and other lichens employed 
in the manufacture of cudbear. 

lACht (lech), V. t. [Ft. Idcher. ] To lick. 

LeohOft n. A leech or physician. Chaucer. 

Xecher (lech'dr), n. [O.Fr. lechierre, lecheor, 
leoheur, gourmand, parasite, libertine ; Fr 
Uoher. to lick, from the Germ in lecken, 

O.H.G. lecedn, to lick. See Lick, also Lick- 
erish.] A man given to lewdness; one ad- 
dicted, in an exorbitant degree, to the indul- 
gence of the animal appetite, and an illicit 
commerce with females. 

liOCllBr (lech'6r), v.i To practise lewdness; 
to indulge lust. 

LeoherouB (lech'6r-us), a l Addicted to 
lewdness; prone to indulge lust; lustful; 
lewd.— 2. Provoking lust. * Lecherotis 
Piera Plowman 

Leoherously (lech'Sr-us-li), ado. In a lech- 
erous manner; lustfully; lewdly. 

LeoherousnesB (lech'^r-us-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being lecherous. 

Lechery (lech'6r-i), n. [O Fr. lecherie. See 
Lecher.] l. Lewdness; free indulgence of 
lust ; practice of indulging the animal 
appetite.— 2 Pleasure; delight. 

What ravishing lechery it is to enter 
An ordinary, cap-a-pie, trimmed like a gallant. 

MasstM£^er. 

Leohour.t n. A lecher. Chaucer. 
Le^dinel, LeddlnesB (les-i-din'e-i, les-i- 
din'6-6), 71. pi. A natural order of gymno- 
carpous lichens, in which the open orbicu- 
lar disc of the fruit is contained in a dis- 
tinct receptacle. It contains some of the 
most obscure but, at the same time, some of 
the most beautiful of lichens. 

LeckBtone (lek'ston), n. A granular variety 
of trap rock, originally volcanic ash, quar- 
ried among the carboniferous strata of Fife 
and the Lothians for the bottom slabs of 
ovens. 

Lectern (lek'Wm), n. [0. Fr. lectrin; L L. lec- 
trinum, lectrum, pulpit, Gr. lektron, couch.] 



Lecteni, Yeovil, Somersetshire. 


The desk or stand on which the larger books 
used in the services of the Roman Catholic 
and similar churches are placed. Since 
the Reformation they have been seldom 
used in this country, but are occasionally 
employed to hold the Bible. The principfu 
lectern stood in the middle of the choir, 
there being sometimes others in different 
places. It was usually of wood or brass 
and movable, but sometimes of stone or , 
marble and fixed. It was often covered 
with costly hangings, embroidered in the ! 


same manner as the hangings of the altar. 
In Scotland the same name is given to the 
precentor's desk in front of the pulpit. 
I^KCrtlca (lek-trka), n. [L. ] in ancient 
Rome, a kind of couch or litter in which 
persons were carried. They were of two 
classes, viz., those for the living, and those 
for conveying the dead to the grave. The 
latter were used also by the Greeks. 
Lection (lek'shon), n. [L. Uctio, from feao, 
to read.] 1. The act of reading.— 2. A differ- 
ence or variety in copies of a manuscript or 
book; a reading. 

We ourselves are offended by the obtrusion of the 
new lections into the text. I)e Qutncey. 

3 A lesson or portion of Scripture read in 
divine service 

Lectlonaiy ( lek'shon-a-ri), n. A book for 
use in reugiouB worship, containing por- 
tions of Scripture to be read for particular 
days. 

LeotiBtemium (lek-ti-sWrini-um), n. [L 
lectua, a couch, and aterno, to spread out.] 
7n class, antiq. a sacrifice in the nature of a 
feast, in which the Greeks and Romans 
placed the images of their gods reclining on 
couches round tables fumi^ed with viands, 
as if they were about to partake of them. 
Lector (lek't^r), n. [L.] In the early Church, 
a person set apart for the purpose of read- 
ing parts of the Bible and other writings of 
a religious character to the people. 
Leotome,t n. A lectern (which see) Chau- 
cer. 

Lectual (lek'tu-al), a. [L fectua, a bed.] In 
rned. confining to the bed; as, a lectual 
disease. 

Lecture Oek'tur), n. [Fr. lecture, from L. 
lectura, from leqo, to read ] 1. 1 I'he act or 
practice of reading. ‘ In the lecture of Holy 
Scripture. ' Sir T. Browtie. — 2. A discourse 
on some subject whether read or not ; espe- 
cially, a formal or methodical discourse 
intended for instruction; as, a lecture on 
morals, &c. -~3 A reprimand, as from a 
superior ; a formal reproof. 

Numidia will be blest by Cato’s lectures. Addison 

4 In universities, the going over of a piece 
of work with a professor or tutor; a profes- 
sorial or tutorial disciuisition. 

Lecture (lek'tur), v.t pret <fe pp. lectured; 
ppr. lecturing. 1. To instruct by discourses. 
2. To speak to dogmatically or authorita- 
tively; to reprimand; to reprove; as, to 
lecture one for his faults.— 3. To influence 
by means of a lecture or formal reprimand; 
as, he was lectured into doing that. 
Lecture (lek'tur), v.i. l To read or deliver 
a formal discourse —2. To deliver lectures 
for instruction; as, the professor lectures on 
geometry or on chemistry. 

Lecturer Geh'tflr-Or), n. 1. One who reads 
or pronounces lectures ; a professor or any 
instructor who delivers formal discourses 
for the instruction of others.— 2. A preacher 
in a church, hired by the parish or vestry 
to assist the rector, vicar, or curate. 
LectureBliip (lek'tur-ship). n. The office of 
a lecturer. 

He got a lectureship tti town of sixty pounds a-year, 
where he preached constantly in person Swift. 

Lectum t Geh'Wm), n. A reading-desk. See 
Lectern 

LecythldacesB (lS-8lth'l-da"B6-e), 7i. pi. [See 
Lkcythis.] Anat order of South American 
exogens, consisting of large trees with stipu- 
late leaves and showy flowers, and closely 
allied to Myrtaceee, of whichit isnowusually 
regarded as a sub-order. The fruit is a 
woody capsule often opening with a lid, and 
the seed-vessels are used as cups. Brazil- 
nuts and Sapucaia-nuts are the seeds of trees 
of this order. There are seven genera, of 
which Locy this may be regarded as the type. 
AaA T VnVTUTW 

LeC37tlliB (le'si-this) n. [Fr. Gr. ISkythoa, 
an oil- jar, in allusion to the form of the 
seed-vessels.] A genus of American trees 
belonging to the nat. order Lecythidaceee 
fby some included in the nat. order Myr- 
tacere). The species yield eatable seeds. 
L. Ollaria is the most gigantic tree in the 
ancient forests of Brazil: the fruit is a hard 
capsule, furnished with a lid like a pot, con- 
taining large seeds in its interior, of which 
monkeys are fond, for which reason the cap- 
sules are often called monkey-pots and the 
tree the monkey-pot tree. The seeds of this 
and other species are frequently sold in our 
shops under the name of Sapucaia-nuts. 

Led (led), pret. & pp. of lead. 

Led (1^)> ^ A term applied to a landed 
possession not occupied by the owner or the 


person who rents it, or a district ruled over 
by deputy; to, hied farm, &c. 

He transferred the Markgrafdom to Brandenburg, 
probably as more central in his wide lands; Salz- 
wedel is henceforth the led Markgrafdom or Marck, 
and soon falls out of notice in the world. CarlyU, 

lieda (16'da), n. 1. In claaeioal myth, the 
mother by Jupiter of Helen, Castor, and 
Pollux.— 2. A small planet or asteroid be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, dis- 
covered by Chacomac, 12th Jan. 1866. 

Led-oaptain (led'kap-tan or led'kap-tinl n. 
An obsequious attendant ; a favourite inat 
follows as if led by a string. 

They will never want some creditable led-captain 
to attend them at a minute's warning to cmeras, 
plays, &c. Cnesterjield. 

Leddexi,t Ledent (led'en),7i. [A. Sax. leden, 
lyden, language, a corruption of Latin.] 
Language; dialect. 

Thereto he was expert in prophecies, 

And could the ledcUn of the gods unfold. Spenser. 

Ledge, t r.f. To allege. Chaucer. 

Ledge (lej), n. [From A. Sax. leegan, to lay; 
comp. Sc. leggin, Icel. Ibgg, the ledge or rim 
at the bottom of a cask.] 1 A shelf on which 
articles may be placed ; anything which re- 
sembles such a ^elf. 

The lowest ledit^e or row should be merely of stone. 

fi'ottoM. 

2. A prominent part; a part rising or pro- 
jecting beyond the rest; a ridge; as, a ledge 
of rocks. 

Pines that plumed the craggy ledjs'e. Tennyson, 

8. In arch, a small moulding ; also, a string 
course. — 4. In joinery, a piece against 
which something rests, as the side of a 
rebate, against which a door or shutter is 
stopped, or a projecting fillet serving the 
same purpose as the stop of a door, or the 
fillet which confines a window-frame in its 
place. —6. JSaut a small piece of timlier 
placed athwart ships under the deck, be- 
tween the beams —6. A bar for fastening a 
gate. [Provincial.] 

Ledgexnent (lej'ment), 7i. In arch, (a) a 
honzontal course of mouldings, as the base- 
mouldings of a building. (6) The develop- 
ment of the surface of any solid on a plane, 
so that its dimensions may be readily ob- 
tained. 

Ledger (lej'6r), n [Ledger may be simply 
a book that rests on a ledge or shelf; in any 
case from the same root Comp, leger, Uiger, 
leidger, formerly an ambassador resident at 
a foreign court, and so used by Shakspere, 
and the adjective ledger, leger, resting in a 
place, whence ledger-bait, ‘ which is fixed 
or made to rest in a certain place when you 
shall bo absent from it,’ Wtilton; and leger- 
book, a cartulary or register, so called from 
lying permanently in the place to which it 
relates.] 1 The principal book of accounts 
among merchants and others who have to 
keep an accurate record of money transac- 
tions, so arranged as to exhibit on one side 
all the sums at the debit of the accounts 
and on the other all tnose at the credit. 

The ledger contains an abstract of all the entries 
made in the Journal classified under the heads of 
their respective accounts. It is an index to the m- 
formation contained in the Journal, and also a com- 
plete abstract of the actual state of all accounts. 

Pop. Pnn. 

2. In arch, a flat slab of stone, such as is laid 
horizontally over a grave; the covering-slab 
of an altar-tomb. — 3. In building, a piece 
of timber used in forming a scaffolding. 
Ledgers are fastened to the vertical bars or 
uprights, and support the putlogs which lie 
at right angles to the wall, and carry the 
boards on which the workmen stand. 
Ledger- Boole (lej'6r-buk), n. Same as 
Ledger. 

Ledger-line (lej'6r-lin), n. 

1. In music, a short line 
added above or below the 
staff for the reception of 

Ledger-lines. a note too high or too low 
to be placed on the staff. — 

2. A kind of tackle used in fishing for barbel 
and bream. 

Ledgment (lej'ment), n. ShmehaLedgement 

Ledgy Gej'iX Abounding in ledges. 

L^-noree GedTiors), n. A horse that is 
led; a spare norse led by a groom or servant, 
to be used in case of emergency; a sumpter- 
horse; a pack-horse. 

Ledum (l§'dum), n. [Gr. lidon, the name 
for a plant now known as the Ciatua ledon.] 
A genus of plants belonging to the nat. 
order Ericaceae. The species are low shnibs 
with alternate entire leaves, clothed with 
rusty wool underneath and small white 
flowers in terminal clnsters. 



Fite, fir, fat, fgll; mi, met, her; pine, pin; ndte. not, mttve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, So. abune; f, 6a iey. 
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Lee (1^)* n. [A, Sax. Me6, a shade, a shelter, 
refuge, as^um; the Icel. hW (Dan. Ice, G. 
lee) ooincides, however, more closely with 
the modem usage of the word; comp, ewla 
d hli, to sail to leeward, hU-borth, G. lee- 
bord, lee-board; connected with Goth, li/ya, 
a tent; comp. 8c. lythe, sheltered, or a spot 
sheltered from the wind, also W. clyd, shel- 
tering, warm.] The quarter toward which 
the wind blows, as opposed to that from 
'which it proceeds; the shelter caused by 
an object interposed, and keeping off the 
wind: almost exclusively a nautical term.— 
Under the lee of (naut), on that side which 
is sheltered from the wind; on the side 
opposite to that against which the wind 
blows; protected from the wind by; as, 
under the lee of a ship or of the land.— To 
lay a ship by the lee, to bring her so that all 
her sails may lie flat against the masts and 
shrouds, and the wind come right upon her 
broadside. 

Lee (16), a. Naut. of or pertaining to the 
part or side towards which the wind blows; 
opposite to weather; as, the lee side of a 
vessel.— Lee shore, the shore under the lee 
of a ship, or that toward which the wind 
blows.— Lee tide, a tide running in the same 
direction as the wind is blowing. 

Lee (16), n. [See Leks.] The coarser part of 
a liquid which settles at the bottom ; sedi- 
ment : mostly used in the plural form, but 
frequently with a singular sense. 

The woman, Henry, shall put off her pride 
For thee ; my cloaths, uiy sex, exchang’d for thee, 
I'll mingle with the people’s wretched 7ee Prior. 

Leet (16), n. Same as Lea. 

Leet (le), v.i. To lie. See Lie. 

Lee-board (leHiord), n. A long flat piece of 



Dutch Galiot, with Lee-boards. 


■wood attached to each side of a flat-bot- 
tomed vessel (as a Dutch galiot) by a bolt 
on which it traverses. When close-hauled 
the one on the lee side is let down, and 
reaching below the keel, when the ship is 
listed over by the wind, it prevents her 
from drifting fast to leeward. 

Leecb (16ch), n. [A. Sax. lotce, leee, a physi- 
cian, a leech; Goth, leikeis, lekeis, O.H.G. 
Idhht, Icel. loeknari, Iceknir, 8w. Idkare, a 
physician; Sw. Idka, Dan. Icege, Icel. Icekna, 
A. Sax. Idcnian, loecnian, to heal, to cure. 
Allied to Gael, leighis, to heal. ] 1. A phy- 
sician; a professor of the art of healing. 
‘With the hie Godde that is our soulis 
leeche.’ Chaucer [Antiquated.] 

Thither came 

The king’s own leech to look into his hurt. 

Tennyson. 

■2. The common name of several genera of 
•discophorous hermaphrodite blood-sucking 
worms of the order Suctoiia, forming the fa- 
mily Hlrudlnldffi. Leeches chiefly inhabit 
fresh -water ponds, though some live among 
moist grass, and some are marine. The body 
is composed of many rings, and is provided 
with two suckers, one at either extremity. By 
adhering with these suckers alternately the 
animal can draw itself backward or forward. 
Auuatic leeches can also swim with con- 
siderable rapidity. The mouth is situated 
in the middle of the anterior suckers, and 
is furnished with three small white teeth, 
serrated along the edges, and provided with 
muscles powerful enough to enable the ani- 
mal to inflict its peculiar trlradiate wound. 
The species generally employed for medical 
purposes belong to the genus Sanguisuga, 
of which genus there are two species em- 
ployed in Europe, 8. ojleinalie (the Hun- 
ganan or green leech), used in the south of 
Europe, and S. medidnalis (the brown. 


oh, cAain; Oh, So. look; g, go; j, Job; 


8peckled,or English leech), nsed In the north 
of Europe. The latter variety is now rare 
in this country by reason of the draining of 
bogs and ponds where it formerly abounded. 
The horse-leech is Hoemopis eanguiaorba, a 
common native of Britain. 

Leech (16ch), n. [L. G. leik, Icel. lik, Sw. lik, 
Dan. lig, leech-line, bolt-rope.] Naut. the 
border or edge of a sail which is sloping or 
perpendicular; as, the tort-leech, the after- 
leech, &c. 

Leech (lech), v t l. To treat with medica- 
ments; to heal 

Let those leech his wounds for whose sake he en- 
countered them. Str IV. Scott. 

2 To bleed by the use of leeches. 

Leech (lech), n. Same as Letch. 

Leech (lech), v.t. See Letch. 

Leech -craft (lech'kraft), n. The art of 
healing. 

We leech-croft learn, but others cure by it. 

Sir y. Davtes. 

Leechee, Litchi (le-ch6\ n. A Chinese fruit 
having a sweet sub-acid pulp, the product 
of a tree, Nephelium Litcni. It is occasion- 
ally presented at table in Britain. 
Leech-line (leeh'lin), n. Naut. a rope fas- 
tened to the middle of the leeches of the 
main-sail and fore-sail, sendng to truss them 
up to the yards. 

Leech-rope (16ch'r6p), n. That part of the 
bolt-rope to which the skirt or border of a 
I sail is sewed. 

Leeft (lef), a. Kind; fond; pleasing; willing. 
See Lief. 

I For love of that is to thcc most Uf Spenser. 

! Leefange (le'fanj), n. Naut. an iron bar 
Hcross a ship’s deck for the sheet of a fore- 
and-aft sail to slip on during tacking. 
Lee-gage (le^gaj), n. Naut. a greater dis- 
tance from the point whence the wind blows 
than another vessel has. 

Leek (16k), n. [A Sax. ledc, an herb in gen- 
eral, and specifically a leek, an onion, garlic; 
it is the term, seen in hemlocfr, garlic; L.G. 
and D. look, Icel. laukr, Sw. lok, Dan. log, 

O.H.G. louh, G. lauch, Rus. Ivk, O. Slav. 
lukii. Root meaning doubtful.] A plant 
of the genus Allium, the A. Porrum. (See 
Allium.) It is a well-known culinary vege- 
table with a bulbous root. The leek has 
long been the national badge of the Welsh. 

Leeh to the Welsh, to Dutchmen butter's dear. Gtty. 

— To eat the leek, to be compelled to with- 
draw one’s statements; to have to retract 
one’s words. See Shakspere’s Henry V. v. 1. 
Leeket (16k), a Like. 

The true man an<l the thief are UeJte, 

For sword doth serve them both at need, 

Save one by it doth safety seek. 

And th' other of the spoil to speed. Turbervtle 

Leek-green (16k'gren). n. A green colour 
resenibling that of a leek. 

Leelane, Leefulane (lelan, le'fb-lan), adv. 
[Lee or le, formerly peace, quietness, and 
lane, that is lone.'i All alone; quite solitary. 
[Scotch.] 

Leelang (le'lang), a. Livelong. [Scotch ] 

The thresher’s weary flingin-tree 

The leelang- day had tired me. Bums 

Leelite (le'llt), n. [After Dr. Lee, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Or. lithos, a stone.] 
A variety of orthoclase felspar occurring at 
Gryphyttau in Sweden, having a peculiar 
waxy lustre and deep red colour. 

Lee-lurcll (le'ldrch), n. A sudden and vio- 
lent roll of a ship to leeward in a high sea. 
Leer (ler), v.i, [See the noun, and comp 
O.D. loeren, to look obliquely. ] To look 
obliquely; to look archly; to cast a look ex- 
pressive of some feeling, as contempt, ma- 
lignity, &c., especially a sly or amorous 
look. ‘Leering at his neighbour’s wife.' 
Tennyson. 

Leer (i6r), v.t. l. To allure with arch or en- 
ticing looks. 

To firild a face with smiles, and leer a man to ruin. 

Dryden. 

2. To give an oblique glance with. ' Leering 
his eye at his father.' Marryat. 

Leer (ler), n. [A. Sax. hledr, O.B. l»re, lire, 
O.Sax. hlear, Icel. hlijr, face, cheek.] l.t The 
cheek. ‘ Tears trilling down his leers.’ HoU 
inshed. ~2.t Complexion; hue; face. 

It pleases him to call you so ; but he hath a Rosa- 
lind of a better leer than you. Shah. 

8. A side glance expressive of malignity, 
amorousness, or the like; an arch or afreet^ 
glance or cast of countenance. 

With Jealous leer malign 
Eyed them askance. Milton. 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil Uer. Pope. 


Leert (16r), a. (A. Sax. tor, G. leer, empty.] 

1. Empty; as, ‘a leer stomach.’ Q^ord.-- 

2. A term applied to a horse without a rider. 

But at the first encounter downe he lay. 

The horse runs leert aw&y without tlic man. 

NarriftgpoH. 

8. Uncontrolled: applied to a drunkard. 

Laugh on, sir, I'll to bed and sleep. 

And dream away the vapour of love, if the house 
And your leer drunkards let me, B. yonson. 

4. Devoid of sense; trifling; frivolous; as, 
leer words. 

Leer(16r), a. [See Larboakd,] Left. 

His hat turned up with a silver clasp on his leer side 
B. yonson. 

Leer (16r), ti. [Perhaps connected with Icel. 
lerka, to lace tight.] A kind of tape or 
braid. [Obsolete or local.] 
lieeringly nei*'ing-li ), adv. In a leering 
manner; with an arch oblique look or smile. 
Lees (lez), n. [Fr. lie, Walloon lize, L.L. lias, 
lees, sediment of wine. Origin doubtful. 
Some suggest the stem of £. lie. ] llie 
grosser parts of any liquor which have settled 
on the bottom of a vessel; dregs; sediment; 
as, the lees of wine: properly the pluifd of 
lee, but often used as a singular. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shah. 

Leest (lez), n. [Fr. laisse, lesse. See Leash.] 
A leash by which dogs are held. 

Lees, t ti. [See Leasing. ] Falsehood; lying. 
— Withouten lees, without lying ; truly. 
Chaucer. 

Leeset G6z). v.t. To lose. See Lose. 

They think not then which side the cause shall leese, 

I Nor how to get the lawyer’s fees. B, yottsoM. 

Leeset (16z), v.t. [L. todo, Icemm, to hurt.] 
To hurt. 

The princes of the people sought to leese him. 

mclif. 

Leesome (le'sum), a. [Leef or lief, dear, 
and term, some ] Pleasant; desirable. ‘The 
tender heart o' leesome luve.' Bums.— Lee- 
some-lane, dear self alone. [Scotch.] 

Leet (16t), n. [A. Sax. Iceth, leth, a territorial 
division, a lathe; Icel. leith, a public assem- 
bly.] 1. A kind of court. See Court-leet. 
2. The district subject to the jurisdiction of 
a court-leet. 

Leet (16t), n. [A. Sax. hlet, a lot; Icel, leiti, 
a share or part ] [Scotch,] 1. One portion; 
a lot. “2 A list of candidates for any oflftce. 
—ohort leet, a list of persons selected from 
the candidates for any office in order that 
their claims may be more specially consid- 
ered in nominating to the office. 

Leet (let), n. A name for the whiting 
used In the neighbourhood of Scarborough. 
Yarrell 

Leet-ale Oet'al), n. A feast or merry-mak- 
ing at the holding of a court-leet. 

Leet-ale, in .some parts of England, signifies the 
dinner at a rourt-lect of a mamor for the Jury and cus- 
tomary tenants. /, (Varton. 

Lee-tlde (16'tid), n. A tide running in the 
same direction that the wind blows. 
Leet-man (16t'man), n. One subject to the 
jurisdiction of a court-leet. 

I^'VFaxd (16'w6rd or lu'w6rd), a. Pertaining 
to the part towards which the wind blows; 
as, a leeward ship. * By change of wind to 
leeward side.’ Swift.— Leeward tide, a tide 
running in the same direction that the wind 
blows, and directly contrary to a tide under 
the lee, which implies a stream in an oppo- 
site direction to the wind. 

Inward (I6'w6rd or lQ'w6rd), adv. Toward 
the lee or that part toward which the wind 
blows: opposed to windward; as, fall to lee- 
ward. 

Leewardly (le’w6rd-li or lii'w6rd-li), a. A 
ship is said to be leewardly which, when 
sailing close-hauled, makes a great deal of 
leeway. It is opposed to Weatherly. 
Leeway (le'wa), n. The lateral movement 
of a ship to the leeward of her course, or the 
angle formed between the line of the ship’s 
keel and the line which she actually de- 
scribes through the water; the deviation 
from her true course which a vessel makes 
by drifting to leeward. — To make up leeway, 
to make up for time lost; to overtake work 
which has fallen behind. 

Leeze (lez). This word is used only In the 
phrase leeze me, a phrase implying a strong 
affection or liking for something, and is sup- 
posed to be a contraction for to/ is (^e), 
that is, dear is (to me); pleasure comes to 
me. [Scotch.] 

O leexe me on my splnnin’ wheel, 

O leese me on my rock and reel. Bums. 

Leteja. [See Lief.] Pleasing; agreeable; 


it, Fr. ton; ng, slnji; *H, fAen; th, thin; vr, wig; wh, loAlg; zh, azure.— See KiT. 
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dear; beloved; Bometimes alio willing or 
pleased. 

They brought the monk to the lodge doer, 
Whether ne were loath or ^fe. Old ballad. 


Lef6,t ■n. One loved or beloved; a friend. 
&iaueer. 

Left ^ PP l^ave. 

Left (left), a. [A. Sax. le/t, worthless ; 0. E. 
lift, lift, O.D. lucht, lift, left: probably 
allied to A. Sax. lef, O. Sax lef. weak, infirm; 
Pol. and Bohem. lewy, left: L Icevv^i, Gr. 
laio8, left.] Denoting the part opposed to 
the right of the body ; as, the left hand, 
arm, or side . — The Ift hank of a river, that 
which would be on the left hand of a person 
whose face is turned down stream: always 
applied to the same bank 
Left (left), n. 1. The side opposite to the 
right; that part of anything which is on the 
left side. — 2. In polities, that section of a 
legislative assombV which sits on the left 
side of the president; the opposition: so 
used only in speaking of the legislative as- 
semblies of the continent of Europe, and 
since -the opposition is there usually the 
liberal or advanced party, the left has come 
to be synonymous with the advanced party 
—Over the left, a common colloquial expres- 
sion indicating negation, doubt of the trutli 
of or disbelief in any statement, or the like: 
ofted used sarcastically; as, he's a very 
clever fellow—orer the left. 

Left-hand (left'hand), a. 1. Belonging to 
the left hand or left side; on the left; op- 
posite of right-hand.— 2. Specially suited to 
the uses of the left hand. 

Left-handed (left'hand-ed), a. 1. Having 
the left hand or arm stronger and more 
capable of being used with facility than the 
right; using the left hand and arm with 
more facility than the right —2. Character- 
ized by direction or position towards the 
left hand; moving from right to left 

Herschel found that the right-handed or left- 
handed character of the circular polan/ation corre- 
sponded, m all cases, to that of the crystal 

8. Insincere; sinister; malicious. 


The commendations of thi.s people are not always 
left handed and detractive l.andor 

4. Clumsy; awkward; inexpert; unskilful. 
6. t Unlucky ; inauspicious. — Left-handed 
marriage. See Morganatic. 
Left-handedness ( left ' hand - ed • nes), n. 
The state or quality of being left-handed ; 
habitual use of the left hand, or rather the 
ability to use the left hand with more ease 
and strength than the right; awkwardness; 
want of sincerity. 


Although a squint left-handedness 
Be ungracious; yet we cannot want that hand 
Don tie 

Left-handiness (left'hand-i-nes), n Awk- 
wardness [Rare.] 

An awkward address, ungraceful attitudes and 
actions, and a certain left-handxness (if 1 may use 
the expression) proclaim low education 

ChesUrfield. 

Left-off Oeft'of), a. Laid aside; no longer 
worn; as, left-off clothes. 

Leftward (leftVerd), adv Towards the 
left; on the left hand or side. 


Rightward and leftzvard rise the rocks. Southey, 

Left-wltted (left'wlt-ed), a. Dull; stupid; 
foolish. [Rare.] 

LefOlLt a- Lawful. Chaucer. 

Leg (leg), n. [A Scandinavian word : Icel. 
leggr, a leg, a hollow bone, a stem or trunk; 
Dan. loeg, the calf or shin.] 1. The limb of 
an animal, used in supporting the body and 
in walking and running; in a narrower sense, 
that part of the limb from the knee to the 
foot Annexed we give a figure showing 
the bones of the human leg. —2. Anything 
resembling a leg; as, (a) a long slender sup- 
port. as the leg of a chair or table; (6) one 
of the sides of a triangle as opposed to the 
base. —3. The part of a stocldng or other 
article of dress that covers the Teg. —4. t A 
bow or act of obeisance: usually in the 
phrase to make a leg. 

He was a quarter of an hour in his legs and rever- 
ences to the company Str R. D Estrange. 

He that cannot make a leg, put off's cap, kiss his 
hand, and say nothing, has ncitiier leg, hands, Up, nor 
cap. Shak, 

6. In erUket, (a) the part of the field that 
lies to the left of and behind the batsman 
as he faces the bowler; as, to strike a ball 
to leg. (&) The fielder who acts in that part 
of the field.— 6. A blackleg; a disreputable 
sporting man ; a sharper. [Slang. }— 7. Naut. 
a small rope put through one of the bolt- 
ropes of the main or fore sail.— -To change the 
leg, to change the step: said of a horse. — 


To fall on one’s legs, to meet with a piece 
of good fortune; to make a lucky hit. 

He hASfallen on his legs, has Dan. Dickens. 

—To feel one’s legs, to begin to walk: said of 
children. -*-To give a leg to, to assist, espe- 
cially in mounting a horse and the like. — 
To have the legs of one, to be quicker in 



A, Femur: i. Head: 2, Neck; 3. Shaft; 4. Ex 
ternal condyle; 5, Internal do B, Patella: i, Apex 
of the bone ; 2, Surface of articulation with external 
condyle of the femur; 3, Do. with internal condyle. 
C, Fibula: 6, Shaft; o. Lower extremity, the ex- 
ternal fnalleolu.s; ro, Upper extremity. D, Tibia: 
I. Spinous process; 2, Inner tuberosity; 3, Outer 
do.; 4, Tubercle; s. Shaft; 7, Internal surface of 
shaft ; the sharp border between 5 and 7 the crest of 
tibia; 8, Intcnial malleolus. 

running [Slang ] ~ To put one's best leg 
foremost, to take the best means to advance 
one’s cause - To shake a loose leg, to lead an 
independent and generally licentious life. 
[Vulgar slang.] — To have not a leg left, to 
have not a leg to stand on, to have exhausted 
all one’s strength or resources. —On one's 
last legs See under Last, a.— On one's legs, 
standing, especially to speak 

Meanwhile the convention had assembled, Mac- 
kenxie was on hts legs, and was pathetically lament- 
ing the hard condition of the Estates Macaulay 

Legable (leg'a-bl), a. [L. legabilis, from L. 
lego, to send, to bequeath.] Capable of being 
bequeathed. 

Legacy (leg'a-si), n. [An irregularly formed 
word from L legatum, a legacy, from lego, 
to bequeath.] 1. A bequest; a particular 
thing or certain sum of money given by last 
will or testament. Legacies are of two 
kinds, general and specific or special A 
general legacy is that where a certain 
sum of money or a certain amount of pro- 
perty of any kind is bequeathed in general 
terms, and this Is payable out of the mov- 
able estate of the testator. A legacy is 
said to be special or specific where a par- 
ticular subject or debt, or a specific part of 
the testator’s estate, is bequeathed to the 
legatee — Demonstrative legacy, one that 
partakes somewhat of the nature of both a 
general and a specific legacy, as a gift of so 
much money with reference to a particular 
fund for payment. — Vested legacy. See 
Vested. —Lapsed legacy. See Lapsed.— 
Legacy duty, a duty to which legacies, for 
purposes of revenue, are subject, the rate of 
which rises according to the remoteness of 
the relationship of the legatee, and reaches 
its maximum where he is not related to the 
testator.— 2. Fig. anything bequeathed or 
handed down by an ancestor or predecessor. 

Good counsel is the best legacy a father can leave 
a child. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Leaving great legacies of thought. Tennyson. 

8. t A business which one has received from 
another to execute; a commission. 

He came and told his legacy. Chapman. 

L6ga<^-hunt6r (leg'a-si-hunt-Cr), n. One 
who flatters and courts for legacies. 

The legacy-hunter, however degraded by an ill- 
compounded appellation in our barbarous language, 
was known, as i am told, in ancient Rome, by 3 ie 
sonorous titles of ' captator’ and ‘haeredipeta.’ 

yohnsott. 

Legacy-bunting (leg'a-si-hunt-ing), n. An 
eager pursuit oflegaoies. 

LegalCi6'gfti).a- ivr., from L. legalis, from 
lex, legis, law.] 1. According to law; In con- 
formity with law; as, a legal standard or 
test ; a legal procedure. — 2. Lawful ; per- 
mitted by law; as, a legal trade ; anjriihing 
is legal which the laws do not forbid.— 
8. Pertaining to law; created by law. 

The exception must be confined to legal crimes, 
Paley. 

4. In iheol. (a) according to the law of works, 
as distinguished from free grace, (h) Ac- 


cording to the Mosaic dispensation, as dis- 
tinguiimed from the ChriBusm.'— Legal debts,, 
debts that are recoverable In a court of com- 
mon law, as a bill of exchange, a bond, a sim- 
ple contract debt.— Legal estate, an estate 
In land fully recognized as such in a court of 
common law. See Estate.— fiction. 
See Fiction.— L egal reversion, in Scots law, 
the period within which a debtor, whose heri- 
tage has been adjudged, is entitled to re- 
deem the subject, that is, to disencumber 
it of the adjudication by paying the debt 
adjudged for,— Syn. Lawful, constitutional, 
legitimate, licit, authorized, allowable, per- 
missible. 

Legal (le'gal), n. In Scots law, same as Legal 
Reversion (which see under the adjective). 

Legalism (le'gal-izm), n. Strict adherence 
to law or prescription; legal doctrine. 

Leave, therefore, . . . mysticism and S}anbolism on 
the one side; cast away with utter scorn geometry 
and legalism on the other. Ruskin. 


Legalist (le'gaMst), n. A stickler for adher- 
ence to law or prescription; specifically, in 
theol. one who relies for salvation upon the 
works of the law or on good works. 

L^ality (le-gal'i-ti), n 1. The state or qua- 
lity of being legal; lawfulness; confonoity 
to law. 

I he legality was clear, the morality doubtful. 

T. Hook. 

2. In iheol. a reliance on works for salva- 
tion; a resting on the mere letter of the law 
without sufficient regard to its spirit. 

Legalization (16'gal-iz-a"8hon), n. The act 
of legalizing. 

Legame. Legalise (le'gal-iz), v.t. pret. 
pp. legalized; ppr. legalizing. 1. To make 
lawful; to render conformable to law, either 
by previous authorization or by giving the 
sanction of law to what has already been 
done; to authorize; to sanction; to justify; 
as, what can legalize revenge? 

But I cannot legalise the judgment for which I 
]>lead, nor insist upon it if refused. Ruskin. 


2 In theol. to Interpret or apply in the spirit 
of the law of works, or the spirit of the 
Mosaic dispensation. 

Legally (le^gal-li), adv. In a legal manner; 
lawfully; according to law; in a manner 
permitted by law. 

Legalness (le'gal-nes), n. Same as Legality. 

Legantine (leg'an-tin), a. A term applied 
to certain ecclesiastical laws enacted in na- 
tional synods under the presidency of legates 
from the pope in the reign of Henry III. 

Leg&t&ry (leg'a-ta-ri), n. [Fr. Ugataire, L. 
legatarius, from lego, to beoueatn.] One to 
whom a legacy is bequeathed; a legatee. 
[Rare. ] 

Legate (leg^at), n [L. legatus, from lego, 
to send; Fr. I4gat.] 1. An ambassador. 

The legates from the iEtolian prince return ; 

Sad news they bring. Drydcn. 

Especially— 2. The pope’s ambassador to a 
foreign prince or state; a cardinal or bishop 
sent as the pope’s representative or com- 
missioner to a sovereira prince. Legates 
are of three kinds: legates a latere, or coun- 
sellors and assistants of his holiness, wha 

{ lossesB the highest degree of authority, be- 
ng sent on the most important missions to 
foreign courts or to the Roman provinces 
as governors; legates de latere, next in rank 
to the former ; and legati nati, or legates 
by office, who enjoy the titular distinction- 
of legate by virtue of their dignity and rank 
in the church, but have no special mission. 
See Nuncio. 

Legatee (leg-a-teO, n. One to whom a legacy 
is oequeathed. 

Legateelllp (leg'at-ship), n. The office of a> 
legate. 

Legatlne (leg'a-tin), a. l. Pertaining to a 
legate. ‘Your power legatine yiUmn this 
kingdom.’ Shak. — 2. Made by or proceed- 
ing from a legate. ‘A legatine constitu- 
tion.’ Aylife. 

Legation (le-ga'shon), n. [L. legatio, from 
lego, to depute, to send as an ambassador.]' 
1. A sending forth; a commissioning one or 
more persons to act at a distance for another 
or for others. ‘ The divine legation of Moses. ’ 
Warburton. —2. The person or persons sent 
as envoys or ambassadors to a foreign court; 
an embassy; a diplomatic minister and his 
suite; as, the legation of the United States 
at Paris. —8. A district ruled by a papal legate. 

The pope began his government of Ferrara, now 
become a leganon like Bologna. Brougham. 

Legato (le-gk'td). [It., tied.] In music, a 
term used to si^ify that the passage over 
which it is placed is to be played and sung 
in an even, smooth, gliding msnner. Groups. 


F&te, far, fat. fall; mi, met, h4r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bgU; oil, pound; ii/Sc. abime; y, So. Isy. 
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ot notes meant to be played or sung in this 
manner are often tied or joined by the marks 
^ above or below them. 

Legator (leg-a-tor'), n. [L.] A testator; 
one who bequeaths a legacy. 

Legatura n. [It.J in music, a 

bmd or ligature. 

Leg-ball jUeg'bal), n. Escape from custody; 
flight.— To give or take leg-bail, to escape 
from custody or from apprenension and run 
away. It is also said of one who in any case 
provides for his safety by flight. [Colloq.] 
Leget (lej), v.t. 1. To allege. -2. To lighten; 
to allay. 

Legement. In arch, same as Ledgement. 
Legend (lS'jend),n. [Fr. Ugeude, from L. le- 
geuda, lit. things to be read, from kgo, to 
read, the term being originally applied to 
narratives of lives of the saints that had to 
be read as a religious duty.] 1. A chronicle 
or register of the lives of saints, formerly 
read at matins and at the refectories of 
religious houses. See Golden Legend under 
Golden.— 2. A story generally of a marvel- 
lous character told respecting a saint; hence, 
any remarkable story handed down from 
early times; a tradition; a non-historical 
narrative ; an incredible imauthentic nar- 
rative of any kind. 

There are in Rome two sets of antiquities, the i 
Christian and the heathen ; the former, thnuyh of a ^ 
fresher date, are so embroiled with fable and 
that one receives but little satisfaction Addisou. 

S, An inscription of any kind, especially the 
inscription or motto on a shield or coat of 
arms; specifically, in numt* mafic#, the words | 
round the field of a medal or coin, as dis- 
tinguished from the inscription which is 
across it. i 

The new Inscription, Peffer and Snagsby, displac- I 
ing the time-honoured find not easily to be deciphered 
iegend, Pefler, only Dttkens. 

Legend (le'jend), v.t. To tell or narrate, as 
a legend. [Rare.] 

Legendary (lej'end-a-ri), a Consisting of 
legends; like a legend; strange; fabulous 
Legendary (lej'end-a-rl), n. l A book of 
legends. 

Read the Countess of Pembroke’s ‘ Arcadia, 'a gal- 
lant legendary, full of pleasurable accidents 

yames VI. 

2. A relater ot legends 
Leger 0ej'6r)» [Connected with lag, v.t. 
See Ledger.] 1. »Same as Ledger.- 2. Same 
as Leiger. 

Leger f (lej'6r), a. Resident; as, a leger am- 
bassador. Written also Leiger. 

Leger (lej'^r), a. [Fr. Uger, light, nimble; 
It. leggeno, from a L.L form le marine, from 
levis, light] Light; slight; unimportant; 
trivial. ‘Leoerperfonnances ' Bacon. [Rare ] 
Leger -book (lej'6r-buk), n. 1 Baire as 
Ledger, 1.— 2. A cartulary; a register-book 
of a church or monastery. 

Legerdemain (lej'6r-de-man"), [Fr. Uger 
de main, light of hand ] Sleight of hand; 
a deceptive performance which depends on 
dexterity of hand; a trick performed with 
such art and adroitness that the manner or 
art eludes observation ; trickery or decep- 
tion generally 

To mwke it ground of accusation against a class of 
men, that they are not patriotic, is the most vulgar 
legerdernatn of sophistry. Afacaulay 

Legerdemalnlst (lej'6r-de-man"i8t), n One 
wno practises legerdemain; a juggler; a 
conjuror. 

Leg^ty (le-gdr'i-ti), n. [Fr UghreU, from 
Uger, lipht, nimble. See Leger.] Light- 
ness ; nimbleness. [Rare ] ‘With casted 
slough and fresh legerity. ’ Shak. 

Leger-llne Gej'6r-lln). Same as Ledger-line. 
Legget (leg), v.t. [O.E. leggen. See Lay.] 
To lay. 

'LdggB,\v.t. [See Allay ] To ease; to alle- 
viate; to allay. Chaucer 
Legged (legd), a. 1. Having legs : used in 
composition; as, a tyvo-legged animal; a 
banav-fsyaed person. — 2. In her. same as 
Memberea 

liegger ^ man employed In pro- 

peaing barges through low tunnels on 
canals, by pushing with his legs against the 
side walls. 

Legget Oeg'et), n. A kind of tool used by 
reea-thatchers. [Local ] 

Leggladro (lej-jft'dro). [It.] In music, a 
direction that the music to which the word 
is appended is to be performed gaily or ' 
briskly, I 

LeggladroUB (lej-l-ft'drus), a. [It. leggiadro, 
graceful.] Graceful ; pleasing, ‘ Beams of 1 
leggvaebrmis courtesy. ‘ Beaumont. I 

Lmlllg, Leggln Oeg'lng. leg'in), n. [From 
Isg^ A long gaiter; a covering for the leg, { 


usually worn over the trousers and reaching 
up to the knee or higher. 

Leggl^ (leg'lzm), n. The character or 
practices of a blackleg. Blackwood's Mag. 
[Slang.] ^ 

Long-legged ; having legs 
of a length disproportionate to the rest of 
the body; run io legs; lanky. ‘Slapper’a 
long-tailed leggy mare.’ Thackeray. 
Legnom n l. a kind of plait 

for bonnets and hats made from the straw 
of bearded wheat cut green and bleached: 
so named from being imported from Leg- 
horn. —2. A hat made of that material. 
Legibility (le-ji-bil'i-tl),«. Legibleness; the 
quality or state of being legible. 

His (C Lamb’s) badinage on his sister’s h.-ind writ- 
ing was m jest. It was remarkable for its perfect 
UgtbtUty. Talfourd. 

Legible (le'ji-bl), a. [L legihilis, from lego, 
to read.] 1. That may be read; consisting 
of letters or figures that may be distin- 
guished by the eye; as, a fair legible manu- 
script.— 2 That may be discovered or un- 
derstood by appai’ent marks or indications. 

People’s opinions of themselves are Ifgtble in their 
countenances. ytremy CoUisr. 

Leglbleness (le'ji-bl-nes). n. Tho quality 
or state of being legible. 

Legibly (le'ji-bli), ado. In a legible manner; 
in sncTi a manner as may Imj read ; as, a 
manuscript legibly written. 
Legierdeinaine,t n. See legerdemain. 

Spenser. 

Le^on (le'jon), n. [L legio, from lego, to 
collect.] 1. In Rom. vnUii. antiq. a body of 
infantry consisting of different numbers of 
men at different periods, from 3000 to above 
6000, often with a complement of cavalry. 
Each legion was divided into ten cohorts, 
each cohort into three maniples, and each 
maniple into two centuries,— 2. Any mili- 
tary force 

I myself beheld the king 
Charge at the head of all his Table Round, 

And all his legxons crying Christ and him. 

Tennyson. 

3. A great number. 

Where one sin has entered, legions will force their 
way through the same breach. Koger.s 

My name is Legion for we arc many. Mark v. 9. 

4 In scientific classification, a term occa- 
sionally used to express an assemblage of 
objects intermediate between an order and 
a class Page -Legion of honour, an hon- 
our instituted in France by Napoleon when 
first con.sul, as a reward for merit, both 
civil and military. The order consisted, 
under the empire, of grand crosses, grand 
officers, commanders, officers, and legiona- 
ries, but has since been so thoroughly remo- 
delled as to have lost much of its original 
character. 

Legionary (le'jon-a-ri), a. l Relating to 
a legion or to legions— 2. Consisting of a 
legion or of legions; as, a legionary force. — 

3. Containing a great number. ‘ Legionary 
body of error.' Sir T. Browne. 

Le^onaiy (le'jon -a-ri), n. One of a legion; 
a Roman soldier belon^ng to a legion. 

Legionry (le'jon-ri),n. Legions collectively. 
Pollok. [Rare, ] 

Legislate (lej'is-lat), v.i. pret. & pp. legis- 
lated; ppr. legislating. [L. lex, legis, law, 
and fero, latum, to give, pass, or enact. ] To 
make or enact a law or laws. 

Solon, in legislating fox the Athenians, had an idea 
of a more perfect constitution than he gave them 
iVatson, 

Legislation (lej-is-la'shon), n. The act of 
legislating or enacting laws. 

But there is nevertheless a science of legislation. 

Dugald Stewart. 

Legislative (lej'is-lat-iv), a [Fr. Ugislatif. 
See Legislate ] 1 Giving or enacting laws; 
having power or authority to enact laws; 
as, a legislative body —2. Pertaining to the 
en noting of laws; suitable to the promulga- 
tion of laws. 

The poet is a kind of lawgiver, and those qualities 
are proper to the legislative style. Dryden 

3. Done by enacting ; as, a legislative act. 

Legislatively (lejis-lat-iv-li), adv. In a 
legislative manner. 

legislator (lej'is-lat-^r). ». [L] A lawgiver; 
one who frames or eBtablishes the laws and 
polity of a state or kingdom; a member of 
a national or supreme legislative assembly, 
as our Houses of Lords or Commons. 

LegiSlatOXlal (lej'is-la-t6"ri-al), a. Relating 
to a legislature or legislator. 

XiegislatorBhip n. The 

©race of a legislator. 


There ought to be a difference made between 
c^ing out of pupilage, and landing into Ugislator- 
fhtp. Hhtifax, 


^ ^ legislatreBs.' 

Shaftesbury. 

Legislature (lejls-l&t-fir), n. [8p. Ugisla- 
tura. See Legislate.] toie boefy of men 
in a state or kingdom invested with power 
to make and repeal laws; the Bupremc power 
of a state, in this country consisting of the 
Houses of Lords and Conunons with the 
sovereign. 

Lesfist (IS'jist), 71. One skilled In the laws 
‘Such bold and eloquent legists as Thaddeus 
ofSuessa.’ Mihnan. 

Legitim (lej'it-im), n. [L. legitimus, accord- 
ing to law, legal. ] In Scots law, the share 
of a father’s movable property to which on 
his death his children are entitled. This 
amounts to one-third where the father has 
left a widow, and one-half where there is 
no widow. The legitim cannot be diminished 
or affected by any testamentary or other 
deed. By a statute passed in 1881 legitim 
is also made payable on the mother’s mov- 
able estate. Called also Bairns' Part of Gear. 
Legitimacy (le-jit'l-ma-si), n. The state of 
being legitimate; specifically, (a) In politics, 
the accordance of an action or of an Insti- 
tution with the municipal law of the land; 
in a narrower sense, accordance with the 
doctrine of divine right. (6) In law, lawful- 
ness of birth: opposed to bastardy, (c) Gen- 
uineness: opposed to spnriousness. 

The legitimacy or reality of these marine bodies. 

// 'oodward. 

(d) Correct logical sequence or deduction; 
conformity with conect reasoning ; as, the 
legitimacy of a conclusion. 

Legitimate Oo-jit'i-mat), a. [It.L.legitima- 
tus, from legitimare, to legitimate, from L. 
legitimus, lawful, from lex, law.] 1. Lawfully 
begotten or born; bora in wedlock; as, legi- 
timate heir» or children. — 2. Genuine; real; 
proceeding from a pure source; not false or 
spurious.— 3. In politics, according to law 
or established usage ; in a narrower sense, 
according to the doctrine of divine right.— 
4. Following by logical or natural sequence; 
as, a legitimate result; legitimate arguments 
or inferences. - 5 Recognized as in accord- 
ance with or conforming to a particular rule 
or standard 

Tillotson still keeps his place as a legitmutte Eng- 
lish classic. Macaulay. 

—-Legitimate fertilization (hot.). In dinion- 
phouB plants, the fertilization of a female 
plant of one form by the pollen from a male 
plant of the other form, as in the case of a 
long-styled primrose fertilizing a short- 
styled one, this union being most fertile. 
Darwin. 

Legitimate (l§-jlt'l-mat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
legitimated; ppr. legitimating. [L L. legi- 
timo, legitimatuin, from L. legitimus, law- 
ful, from lex, legis, law.] 1. To make law- 
ful ‘To legitimate vice.’ Milton. --2. To 
render legitimate ; to communicate the rights 
of a legitimate child to one that is illegiti- 
mate; to invest with the rights of a lawful 
heir. 

Legitimately (le-jit'i-mat-ll), adv. In a 
legitimate manner; lawfully; according to 
law; genuinely; not falsely. 

Difficulties prove a soul legitimately great. Dryden. 

Legitlmateness ne-jit'i-niat-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being legitimate ; legal- 
ity; lawfulness; genuineness. 

Legitimation (16-iit'l-ma"8hon), n. [Fr.) 
1. The act ot making legal or giving any- 
thing the recognition of law. ‘ The coin^e 
or legitimation of money.’ East. — 2. The 
act of rendering legitimate, or of investing 
an illegitimate child with the rights of one 
bom in wedlock. —3. Lawful birth. [Rare. ] 

I have dischiim'd Sir Robert and my land; 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone : 

Then, good my mother, let me know my father. 

** ^ Shak. 

— Letters qf legitimation, inScots law, letters 
from the sovereign empowering a bastard 
where he has no lawful children to dispose 
of his heritage or movables at any time 
during his life, and to make a testtiment. 
These privileges, however, he can now en- 
joy without letters of legitimation. 
Legltoatlst (Ig-jit'l-ma-tist), n. Some as 
Legitimist. ^ . 

Le^tlmatize G^-Jit'l-ma-tlz), v.t. To make 
legitimate. 

T,i» y j t4niiOTn (16-jit'im-lzm), n. The prin- 
ciples of the l^timists. 


ch, oAain; dh, Sc. loch; 
VOL. III. 


g> ffo; 


j, Job; h, Fr. to9i; ng, sing; wa, then; th, fWn; w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, arure.— See KlT. 
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Xeglttmist (16-jltl-inist), n. 1. One who 
Bttpports legitimate authority; one who be- 
lieves in the sacredness of hereditary mon- 
archical government; a favourer of the doc- 
trine of divine right. Specifically— 2. In 
France, an adherent of the elder branch of 
the Bourbon family, which was driven from 
the throne in 1880. 

Tflegitimlg A (Id-jlt'i-mlz^, v.t. pret. & pp. le- 
gUimized; ppr. Ugitimizing. To legitunate. 

She lezttimused the Issue of two persons who had 
exchanged wives. Brougham. 


Xegless (legles), a. Having no legs. 
Xeglin (Ififf'hn), n. [Icel. legill, G. Idgel, a 
small cask; perhaps from L. lagena, a wine 
jar, ] A wooden milk-pail . — Leglin girth or 
gird, the hoop of a milk-pail. [Scotch.] 
Leg-lock Oe^ok), n. A lock for the leg. 
Xe^OtldeSB (leg-nO-tid'e-S), n. pi. [Gr. leg- 
nOtos, having a coloured border, and eidos, 
resemblance.] A tribe of tropical trees or 
shrubs of the nat. order RhizoporacesB, and 
sometimes regarded as a distinct order. 
Lego-literary (16'go-lit''6r-a-ri),a. Pertain- 
ing to the literature of law. * An essay on 
this lego-literary subject. ’ Lord Campbell. 
LeanilOlant (le-gh-Ie'yan), n [L. leguleius, 
a lawyer, from lex, law.] A lawyer. Milton. 
Leguleian. (Ig-gh-le'van). a. Like a lawyer; 
legal. ^In the classical English sense, or in 
the sense of leguleian barbarism.’ De Quin- 
cey. [Rare.] 

Legume (leg'um or le-gum'l, n. [L. legumen, 
pulse —said to be from lego, to gather, because 
gathered by the hand.] 1. In hot. a dehis- 
cent pericarp or seed-vessel, of two valves, 
in which the seeds are fixed to the ventral 
suture only. In the latter circumstance it 
differs from a siliqua, in which the seeds 
are attached to both sutures. In popular 
use, a legume is called a pod or a cod ; as, 
pea-nod or pease-cod. See Leouminos JC — 
2. pi. The fruit of leguminous ])lants of the 
pea kind; nulse. 

Xegumen Ae-gu^men), n Same as Legume. 
Legumin, Lefnimlne (lo-gu'min). n. A ni- 
trogenous substance resembling casein ob- 
tained from pease. Called also Vegetable 
Casein. 

XegumlnOBmOe-ga'nii-nd'^sg), n. pi. One of 
the largest and most important natural or- 
ders of plants, including about seven thou- 



Lcguminosn;. 


I, Papilionaceae : a. Flower of the pea; s, Standard; 
w, wings; A, Keel; t>. Stamina, nine connected, one 
free ; c. Legume, seeds fixed to the upper suture in 
one row. a, Swartziese: a, Flower of Siuartxia 
jfrandVtora, with its single petal and hypogynous 
stamens; b. Calyx; c. Legume. 3, CaesaljMnieae: 

a. Flower of P^nciana pulcherrxma, showing its 
dlfform interior u^er petal ; b. Calyx ; c. Legume. 
4, Mimosear: a. Cine flower of common sensitive 
plant {Mimosa pudica), showing its regular corolla ; 

b. Stamina, hypogynous ; c. Legume exterior ; d, Le- 

f ume interior; e. Legume of Acacia arabxca. A, 
urved radicle, as m Papilionaceae. B, Straight 
radicle, as in Swartzieae and Caesalpiniese. 


sand species, which are dispersed throughout 
the world, lliey are trees, shrubs, or herbs, 
differing widely in habit, with stipulate, 
alternate (rarely opposite), pinnate, digi- 
tately compound or (ample leaves, and axil- 


[ lary or terminal one or many flowered pe- 
duncles of often showy flowers, which are 
succeeded by a leguminous fruit. Four 
sub-orders are recognized: Papilionaceas, 
Swartziesa, CsesalplnieeB, and Mimosen. It 
contains a great variety of useful and beau- 
tiful species, as peas, beans, lentils, clover, 
luoem, sainfoin, vetches, indigo, logwood, 
and many other dyeing plants, acacias, 
senna, tamarinds, <&c. 

Leguxnlnosite (le-gu'min-ds-it), 9t. [L. legu- 
men, a pod.] One of a genus 01 fossil plants 
apparently pod-bearing. They occur In the 
tertiary strata. 

leguminous (le-gu'min-us), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to pulse; consisting of pulse.— 2. In hot. 
bearing legumes as seed-vessels ; related to 
plants bearing legumes, as peas. 
LelacanthUS (li-a-kan'thus), n. [Gr. leios, 
smooth, and akantha, a spine.] A genus of 
fossil fishes whose fin spines occur in the 
muschelkalk. 

Leie,t^J.^. To lay. Chaucer. 

Leigert (lej'6r), n. A resident ambassador. 
See Ledoer aud Legek. 

Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven, 

Intends j'ou for his swift .ambassador. 

Where you shall be an everlasting Inger. Shak. 

-Leiger-hoolc, a leger-book. 

Leigh Oe). [A form of lea, pasture ] A 
common suffix in English place-names, es- 
pecially in Devon; as, Chwdleigh, Chamleigh, 
SaterZeigfA. Written often Lea, Ley. 
LeiOdon (ll'd-don), n. [Gr. leios, smooth, 
and odous, odontos, a tooth. ] A ftissil marine 
lizard closely allied to the Moseesaurus, 
whose teeth have been found in the chalk, 
especially of ISoriolk 

Leiothriz (li'd-thriks), n [Gr. leios, smooth, 
aud thrix,\\a\T.] A genus of birds known 
by the name of silky chatterers, family Am- 
pellidae, so called from their sori feathers. 
I^lotrichi (li-ot'ri-ki), n. pi. [Gr. leios, 
smooth, and thrix, trichos, hair.] Smooth- 
haired people. One of the two divisions 
into which Huxley has classified man, char- 
acterized by the smoothness of the hair, the 
other division being Ulotriclii, crisp or 
woolly haired people. The Lelotrichi com- 
prise the Australioid, Mongoloid, Xantho- 
chroic, and Melanochroic groups. See 
separate entries 

Leiotxlchous (ll-ot'ri-kus), a. Of or belong- 
ing to the Lelotrichi or smooth - haired 
people. 

Leipoa (li-p6'a), n. [Or. leipo, I leave, aud 
don, an egg, from its supposed habits.] A 
genus of gallinaceous birds. L. ocellata, 
the only known species, is the native phea- 
sant of the colonists of Westeni Australia, 
which in its habits is very like the domestic 
fowl. It does not sit on its eggs, but leaves 
them to be hatched by the heat of the sun. 
Leipothymia, Lelpothymy Gi-p^-thim'i-a, 

li-poth'i-mi), n. Fainting; syncope. 
Leipothymlc, Lelpoth3rmouB (li-p5-thim'- 
ik, li-poth'i-mus), a. [Gr leipothymikos— 
leipo, to leave, to lack, and thyvws, soul, 
life.] Pertaining to or given to swooning; 
fainting. 

LelBer,t n. Leisure. Chaucer. 

LelBter (l^s'tSr), n. [Icel Ijdstr, Sw. ljustra, 
a leister.] A spear, generally three-pronged 
and barbed for striking and taking fish; a 
salmon-spear. *A three-taed leister. Burns 
[Scotch. ] 

Leisurahle (le'zhfir-a-bl), a. Given up to 
or spent In leisure; not occupied; as, letsur- 
able hours. Sir T. Browne. [R^e.] 
Leisurahly (le'zhur-a-bli), adv. In a leisur- 
able manner ; at leisure ; without hurry. 

* Leisurably listen ’ Barnes. [Rare. ] 
Leisure (le^hUr or le'), n, [O. E. leisere, leiser, 
loisir, from O.Fr. leisir, lesir, loistr, to 
be allowed, to be lawful, from L. licere, to 
be iiermitted or allowed, to be lawful. Comp. 
pleasure, which is similarly formed. ] 1. Free- 
dom from occupation or business; vacant 
time; time free from employment. 

The desire of Insure Is much more natural than of 
business and care. Sir JV. Temple 

I shall leave with him that rebuke to be considered 
at his leisure. Locke. 

2. Time which may be appropriated to any 
specific object; convenient opportunity; 
hence, convenience; ease. 

He sigh'd and had no leisure more to say. Dryden. 

—At leisure, free from occupation; not en- 
gaged.— At one’s Isimre, at one’s ease or 
convenience; as, do It at your leisure. 
Leisure (IS'zhfir), a. Free from business; 
idle; vacant; as, leisure time. *The leisure 
hour. ’ Beattie. 


Leisured (le'shOrd), a. Having leisuie or 
much unoccupied time; unemployed. 

The court (of Queen Victoria) exhibited to the 
nation and the world a pattern of personal conduct, 
in all the points most slippery ana dangerous for a 
wealtliy country, with a large leisured class. In a 
luxurious age. Contemporary Rev. 

Leisurely (Id'zhfir-lil, adv. Not in haste or 
hurry; slowly; at leisure; deliberately. 

We descended very leisurely, my friend being 
careful to count the steps. Addison. 

Leisurely (16'zhur-li), a. Done at leisure ; 
not hasty; deliberate; slow; as, a leisurely 
walk or march. 

The bridge is human life : upon a lelcurely survey 
of It, I found that it consisted of threescore and ten 
entire arches. Addison. 

Lelte.f n. Light— Thonder-leite, lightning. 
Chaucer. 

Leke,t n. A leek; sometimes used prover- 
bially for a thing of small value. Chaucer. 
Leket (16k), a. Leaky. Spenser. 

Leznan Ge'uian), n [Contr, from lefman, 
leveman, A. Sax. Ie6f, loved, and man. See 
Love and Liep.] A sweetheart of either 
sex ; a gallant or a mistress : usually in a 
bad sense. 

And angry Jove an hiileous storme of ralne 
Did pour into his leman's lap so fast. Spenser. 

Lemanlese (le-ma'ni-e-e), n. pi. a family of 
coiifeivoid fresh- water algacj, with fronds 
branched, hollow, and bearing within whorls 
of wart-like bodies, consisting of tufted 
necklace-shaped filaments. 

Lemet (lem), w. [A. Sax. ledma, a ray of 
light.] A ray of light; a gleam. 

Lemet (lem), v.i To shine. 

Lemma (lem'ma), n. [Gr. Umma, from lam- 
hand, to receive.] In math, a preliminary 
or preparatory proposition laid down and 
demonstrated for the purpose of facilitating 
or rendering more perspicuous the demon- 
stration of some other proposition or propo- 
sitions, or the construction of a problem. 

Whatever is — so much I conceive to have been a 
fundamental lemma for Hazlitt— is wrong 

De Qutnety. 

Lemman,t u. Same as Leman. Chaucer 
Lemming, Lemina (lemming), n. [Dan. and 
N. ; Sw. lemel] The popular name applied 
to a group of rodent mammals, very nearly 
allied to the mouse and rat, and constitut- 
ing the genus Myodes of some naturalists, 
Lemmus of others. There are several spe- 
cies, varying in size and colour according 
to the regions they inhabit. They are found 
in Norway, Lapland, Siberia, and the north- 
ern parts of America. Those of Norway 
are about the size of a water-rat, while those 



Common Lemming (Myodes Lemmus). 


of Lapland and Siberia are scarcely larger 
than a field-mouse. The most noted species 
is the common or European lemming {M. 
Lem mus). It is very prolific, and vast hordes 
periodically migrate towaids the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Bothnia, destroying all 
vegetation in their path. Vast numbers of 
wild animals— bears, wolves, foxes— hang 
upon them in their march, making them 
their prey, thus tending to keep their num- 
liers in some degree in check. Such migra- 
tions are said to portend a hard winter. 

Lemmus (lemmus), n. See LEMMING. 

Lemna (lem'na), n. [Gr. lemma, a water- 
plant. ] A genus of well known aquatic 
annuals, belonging to the nat. order Lem- 
naceie or duck- weed tribe. They consist of 
small or minute fioating fronds, with simple 
roots or rootless, usually propagated by 
budding, and almost destitute of vascular 
tissue. The very minute fiowers are pro- 
duced from the edge or the middle of the 
frond. Four species are natives of Britain, 
and are known by the common name of 
Duck-meat, Duck’s-meat, or Duck-weed. See 
DUOK-MKAT. 

Lemnaoets (lem-n&^86-6),n. pi. A nat. order 
of monocotyledons. They are floatingplants, 
with lenticular or lohed leaves or Crouds, 
bearing one or two monoecious flowers, in* 


Fftte, Ux, fat, UiH; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. te$. 
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closed In a epathe, but no perianth. The 
typicid genus is Lemna (which see). The 
order is also called PistiaoeaB, from Pistia, 
another of the principal genera. The genera 
are few in number, tne order comprising in 
all onlv about two dozen species. Those 
belonging to the genus Pistia are found 
floating in ponds in warm climates. P. Stra- 
Hotea, from its appearance called in the West 
Indies water-lettuce, propagates itself with 
great rapidity, and frequently covers ponds 
and tanks with a close mantle of verdure. 
l^lTlTliaTl a. Of or pertaining 

to Lemnos, an island in the Egean Sea. — 
Lemnian earth, a kind of astringent medi- 
cinal earth, of a fatty consistence and red- 
dish colour, used in the same cases as bole. 
It has the external appearance of clay, with 
a smooth surface resembling agate, especi- 
ally in recent fractures. It removes impu- 
rities like soap. It was originally foumf in 
Lemnos, but occurs also in Bohemia, Kussia, 
and India, resulting from decay of felspathic 
rocks, like kaolin, to which it is related. 
Called also Sphragide. 

LexunlBoata, LenmlBoate (lem-nis-kaaa, 
lem-nis'kat), n. [L. lemniscus, a ribbon; 
lemniscatus, adorned with ribbons. ] In 

f eom. the name given to a curve of the 
ourth degree, having the form of the figure 
8, with both parts s^metrical, generated 
by the point to which a tangent to an equi- 
lateral hyperbola meets the perpendicular 
on it drawn from the centre. 

XiBXUnlBCUB (lem-nis'kus), n [L., a ribbon.] 

1. In anc. costume, a various-coloured wool- 
len fillet or ribbon pen- 
dant at the back part of 
the head, from diadems, 
crowns, Ac. ; it was like- 
wise attached to prizes 
as a mark of additional 
honour.— 2. A term ap- 
plied to the minute 
ribbon - shaped appen- 
dages of the generative 
pores in Echinorhyn- Ancient Lemniscus, 
chus 

Lemodlpoda. Same as Loemodipoda (which 
see) 

Lemon (lem'on), n. [Sp. limon. It. limone, 
Ar laymun, Hind. Limu, limbu. J 1. The fruit 
of Citrus Limonum, which grows in warm 
climates. It resembles the orange, but has 
a much more acid pulp, and furnishes a 
cooling acid juice, which forms an ingredient 
in some of our most delicious liquors. 

2. The tree that produces lemons, the Citrus 
Lunonum, belonging to the nat. order Aur- 
antiaceee. It is a native of India, but has 
been introduced into Southern Europe. It 
is a knotty- wooded tree, of rather Irregular 
growth, about 8 feet high, having pale foliage 
and white fragrant dowers.— JSssential salt 
of leinons, the binoxalate of potash, or pot- 
ash combined with oxalic acid, used for 
removing iron-moulds and ink stains from 
linen.— iSi4>ce( lemon, the Citrus lumia, cul- 
tivated in the south of Europe. 

Lemon Gem'on), a. Belonging to or im- 
pregnated with lemon. 

Lemonade flem-on-ad'X ?». [Fr. limonade; 
Sp. limonaaa, from limon, lemon.] 1. A 
liquor consisting of lemon juice mixed with 
water and sweetened. 

A Persian's heaven is eas'ly made, 

'Tis but biack eyes and Ufncmtde. Moore. 

2. An effervescent drink made of water and 
sugar flavoured with the juice or essence of 
lemons. 

Lemon -graBB (lem^ on-gras), n. A name 
given to various species of the genus Andro- 
pogon, as A, JSardus, A. citratus, and A. 
S(^nanthus. These grasses yield a fra- 
grant oil, hence the name. 

I^mon-Juloe (lem'on- jfis), n The juice of 
the lemon. It is somewhat opaque and ex- 
tremely sour, owing its acidity to citric and 
malic acids. It is much used, especially in 
the navy, as an antiscorbutic, and with 
bicarbonate of potash forms a pleasant 
•ffervescing drink. 

Lraaon-kail (lem'on-k&-li), n. A name some- 
ttmes ^ven to the effervescing beverage 
formed by mixing lemon-juice with dissolved 
bioari)onate of potash. 

IiBaolon-peel (lem'on-^l), n. The rind or 
skin of a lemon. Wnen dried, preserved, 
and candied, it is used as a dessert, and as 
a flavouring ingredient by cooks and con- 
fectioners. It is reputed stomachic. 
Lemon-^yvllow (lem'on-yel-ld), n. A beauti- 
ful, yivia, light yellow colour. 

Lanmr (Ifi'mBrX n. [L. a spectre: so called 


from Its nocturnal habits and stealthy step.] 
A genus of nocturnal mammals, family L^ 
muridse, of a small size, and somewhat re- 



Red Lemur {Lemur ruber) 


sembling the fox in their elongated pointed 
head and sharp projecting muzzle. They 
inhabit Madagascar and the East Indian 
Islands. 

Lemures (lem'fl-r^z, In quotation from 
Milton pronounced lem'drz), n. pi. [L.] 
Spirits of the departed; ghosts; spectres. 
The Lars and Lemures moan with midnijjht plaint. 

Milton. 

LemurldSB (le-mu'ri-do), n.pi. A family of 
quadrumanous animals distinct from the 
monkeys and approaching the Insectivoros 
and rodents; the lemurs. The species have 
the nostrils curved or twisted, a claw instead 
of a nail upon the first finger of the foot, 
which, like tlie thumb, is opposable to the 
other digits. They are natives of Eastern 
Asia, Madagascar, and Africa, and live 
chiefly in forests, most of them climbing 
trees with the agility of monkeys. ~-Flyi?ig- 
lemur See Flying-lemur and Galko- 

PITHECU.S. 

Lena (le'na), n [L., a procuress.] A pro- 
curess. ‘ My lean lena. ’ J. Webster. 

Lend (lend), v.t pret. A pp. lent; ppr. lend- 
ing. [A. Sax. loenan, to lend, from Icen, a 
loan (from A.Sax.ltAan,Goth.f€iAran,O.H Q. 
Ithan, to lend); O.E. lene, leen, Prov. E. and 
Sc. len ; the d has intruded itself into the 
word; corap. D. leenen, Dan. laane, Icel. Idna, 
G. lehnen, to lend. See Loan.] 1. To grant 
to another for temporary use; to furnish on 
condition of the thing or its equivalent in 
kind being returned; as, to lei^ a book; to 
lend a sum of money, or a loaf of bread. — 
2 To afford, to grantor furnish, in general; 
as, to lend assistance; to lend an ear to a 
discourse. 

Cato, tend me for a while thy patience. Addison. 

God in hi,s mercy lend her grace. Tennyson. 

3. To let for hire or compensation; as, to 
lend a horse or gig. —4. To give, as a blow. 

I bid them get up and move, or I’d lend them a 
lick of the gig-whip C. BrontL 

6. With the reflexive pronoun, {a) to accom- 
modate; to suit. 

She wore a blue cloth dress, which lent itself Xo her 
exquisite hgiire. Shtrtey Brooks 

(6) To devote; to give up so as to be of as- 
sistance; as, he lent himself to the scheme. 
—To lend a hand, to assist. 

Lendable (leud'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
lent. 

Lender (lend'6r), n. One who lends; espe- 
cially, one who makes a trade of putting 
money to Interest. 

The borrower is servant to the lender. Prov. xxii. 7 . 

LendeB,t Lends,! n. pi. [See Loin.] The 
loina Chaucer, 

LendiXig (lend'ing), 71. 1. The act of making 
a loan.— 2. That which is lent or furnished; 
outward trappings not essential to the 
thing Itself. 

Off, off, you tending-st come, unbutton here. S/tak. 

Lene,t a. Lean. Chauoer, 

IfOne,! v.t. To lend; to grant. Chaucer. 

He is our lady’s messenger, 

God lene that he be true. Old ballad. 

Lene (ISn), a. [L. lenis, smooth.] In philol. 
smooth : said of certain mute or explosive 
consonants, as k, p, t 

Lene (len), n. A smooth mute or explosive 
consonant ; as, k, p, t, and the like. 

Iiengttr,! a. compar. Longer. Chaucer. 

LengUl (length), n. [A. Sax. length, from 
lang, long. See Long.] 1. The longest mea- 
sure of any object, in distinction from depth, 
thickness, breadth, or width; the extent of 
anything material from end to end; the 



oreatest extension of a body; the longest 
line which can be drawn ihrouj^ a body, 
parallel to Its sides; as, the length of a church 
or of a ship; the length of a rope or line; a 
geometrical line is Iwr^th without breadth. 
2. A certain extent measured longwise; some 
definite long measure ; a portion of space 
the direction of its longest measurement : 
with a plural. ‘ Large hngths of seas and 
shores.’ Shak.—^. Long continuance; du- 
ration of any extent in time. 

May heaven, great monarch, still augment your bliss 
With length of days, and every day like this. 

Dryden. 

4. Detail or amplification; fulness of detail; 
AS, to pursue a subject to a great length.— 

5. Distance. * Marched to the length of 
Exeter.' Clarendon. — 6. Extent of advance; 
degree or height, as in conduct. 

—At length, (a) at or in the full extent; as, 
let the name be inserted at length. (6) At 
last; after a long period; at the end or con- 
clusion. 

Length! (length), v.t To extend; to 
lengthen. 

When your eyes have done their part, 

Thougnt must length it in the heart. Daniel. 

Lengthen ( length 'n), v.t. To make long 
or longer; to extend in length; as, (a) to ex- 
tend lineally; to elongate; as, to lengthen a 
line. (6) To extend m time ; to protract ; 
to continue in duration ; as, to lengthen 
life. 

What if I plea.se to lengthen out his datef Dryden. 


(c) To extend as regards verbal matter; to 
expand; to prolong; as, to lertgthen a dis- 
course or a dissertation, (c) To draw out 
in pronunciation; as, to lengthen a sound or 
a syllable, [This verb is often followed by 
out, which may be soihetlmes emphatical, 
but in general is useless. ] 

Lengthen (leugth'n), v.i. To grow longer; 
to extend in length; as, a hempen rope con- 
tracts when wet, and lengthens when dry. 

Drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Goldsmith. 

Lengthfiil (length'ful), a. Of great length 
in measure; long 

The driver whirls his lengthful thong. Pope. 

Lengthily (length'l-li), adv. In a lengthy 
manner; at great length or extent. 

LengthineBB (lengthT-nes), ti. The state of 
being lengthy; prolixity, 

LengthwayB, Lex^hwlBe ( length 'w&z, 
length'wizj, adv. in the direction of the 
length ; in a longitudinal direction. 

Lengthy (length'!), a. Having length; long 
or moderately long, sometimes with the 
idea of tediousness attached; not short; not 
brief: applied chiefly to discourses, writings, 
arguments, proceedings, Ac. ; as, a lengthy 
sermon ; a lengthy dissertation. 

Murray has sent or will send a double copy of the 
Brtdt and Gtaour—\n the last one some lengthy 
additions— pray accept them according to old cus- 
toms. Byron. 

These would be details too lengthy, yefferson. 

Lenience (l^'ni-ens), n. Same as Leniency. 

Leniency (IS'ni-en-si), n. The quality of 
being lenient; mildness; gentleness; lenity. 

Lenient (le'ni-ent), a. [L. leniens, from lento, 
to soften, from lenis, soft. mild. ] 1. Soften- 
ing ; mitigating ; assuasive. ' Lenient of 
grief.’ Muton. 

Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand, 

Yet tames not this. Pope, 


2. Belaxing; emollient. 

Oils relax the fibres, are lenient, balsamic. 

Arbuthnot. 

8, Acting without rigour or severity; mild; 
gentle; merciful; clement; as, to be lenient 
towards an offender. 

Lenient (le'ni-ent), n. That which softens 
or assuages; an emollient. 

Leniently G^'ni-ent-U), adv. In a lenient 
manner; mitigatingly; assuagingly. 

Lenlfy Gen'i-n), v.t. [L. lenis, soft, mild, 
and/acto, to make.] To assuage; to soften; 
to mitigate. ‘To Unify the pain.’ Dryden. 
[Hare.] 

Leniment (len'i-ment), n. (L. UnimerUum, 
from Unio, to soften. ] An assuasive. 

Lenltiye (len'it-iv), a. [Fr. Uni^, from L. 
Unio, to soften, lenis, mild.] Having the 
quality of softening or mitigating, as pain 
or acrimony; assuasive; emollient. 

Lenitive (len'it-iv), n. 1. A medicine or ap- 
plication that has the quality of easing pain ; 
that which softens or mitigates.— 2. That 
which tends to allay passion or excitement; 
a pfdliative. 

There is one sweet lenitive at least for evils, which 
Nature holds out; so 1 took It kindly at h^ hands 
and fell asleep. Sterne. 
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LenittTeiiaBB (lenlt-iv-nes), n. The quality 
of being lenitive or emollient. 

XiSIlttuaet (lenq-tQd), n. Lenity. Blount. 
Lexilty (lenl-tiX n. [L. lenitau, from ienis, 
^d, BOft.] Mildness of temper; gentle- 
ness; softness; tenderness; mercy; as, young 
offenders may be treated with lenity. 

Hifi exceeding lenity disposes iis to be somewhat 
severe. Macaulay. 

Syn. Gentleness, kindness, tenderness, soft- 
ness, liumanity, clemency, mercy. 

Leno (le'ndX n. A kind of cotton gauze 
thinner and clearer than book-muslin, used 
for window-curtains, <fec 
Lenodnant t (le-nos'in-ant), a. [L. Unocin- 
ans, lenocinantis, ppr. of lenocinor, to pan- 
der. See Lenocinium.] Acting as a pander; 
encouraging or conniving at lewdness. 
Lenocinium (le-nO-sin'l-um). [L. , from leno, 
a pander ] In Scots law, the connivance 
of the husband at his wife’s adultery, and 
his participation in the profits of her pros- 
titution, or his lending himself in any way, 
directly or indirectly, to his own and her 
disgrace. 

Lens (lenz), n. pi. Lenses (lenz'ez). [L lens, 
a lentil.] A transparent substance, usually 
glass, so formed that rays of light passing 
through it are made to change their direc- 
tion, and to magnify or diminish objects at 
a certain distance. Lenses are double-con- 
vex, or convex on both sides; doublc-con- 
cave, or concave on both sides ; plano-con- 
vex, or plano-concave, that is, with one 
side plane and the other convex or con- 
cave, or convex on one side and concave 
on the other. If the convexity be greater 
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Lenses. 

a. Plano-concave b. Double-concave, 

f, Plano-convex d. Double-convex 

e. Meniscus. /, Concavo-convex. 

than the cavity, or if the two surfaces would 
meet If produced, the lens is called a menis- 
cus; and if the concavity be greater than 
the convexity, the lens is termed concavo- 
convex. — Crystalline lens or humour, the 
middle humour of the eye, which is shaped 
like a double-convex lens. See Crystal- 
line and Eye —Coddington lens, or grooved 
sphere, a lens which consists of a sphere of 
glass divided into two portions by a deeply- 
cut circular groove, which is filled up with 
opaque matter. — Stanhope lens, a lens of 
small diameter with two convex faces of dif- 
ferent radii, and inclosed in a metallic tube. 
—MiUtiplyina lens, a lens one side of which 
is plane and the other convex, but made up 
of a number of plane faces inclined to one 
another, each of which presents a separate 
image of the oblect viewed through it, so 
that the object is, as it were, multiplied.— 
Polyzonal lens. See Polyzonal. 

Lent (lent), pp. of lend. 

Lentt (1®*!^). lentus, slow, gentle.] 

Slow; gentle; mild. 

Lent 0®bt), n. [A, Sax. lencten, lengten, 
spring, lencten-feesten, spring fast, Lent; D. 
lente, G. lenz, spring; perhaps from A. Sax. 
lang, leng, long, longer, because the days be- 
come longer in spring. ] A fast of forty days, 
beginning at Ash- Wednesday and continu- 
ing till Suiter, observed by some Christian 
churches in commemoration of the forty 
days’ fast of Christ. 

Lent (lent). Sarme as Lento. 

(]en-tan'd&). [It] In music, 
slackening; retarding: a direction to sing 
or play the notes over which it is written 
with increasing slowness. 

Lentement, lAntamente (Uht-m^fi, len- 
ta-men'ta), adv. [Fr. and It., slowly.] In 
music, an instruction prefixed to a move- 
ment showing that it Is to be performed 
in slow rime. 

Lenten ( lent^en ), a. Pertaining to Lent ; 
used in Lent; spare; plain; not abundant or 
ostentatious; as, a lenten salad. * Lenten 
entertainment.’ Shak. 

Who can read 

In thy pale face, dead eye. and lenten suit, 

The uberty thy ever-giving hand 

Hath bought for others? Beau. Bl. 

Lentltmlarleie (len-tib'0-l&^'ri-e-6), n.pl. 
Asmallnat. order of roonopetalous exogens, 
growing in water or in marshy places, some- 


times epiphytes, with rosulate root-leaves 
(which are sometimes reduced to very small 
scales), and erect one-flowered scapes, or 
simple (rarely branched) racemes. The 
flowers (which are often large and hand- 
some) are usually yellow, violet, or blue. 
There are four genera, of which Utrlcularia 
and Pinguicula are the best known, and 
about 180 species, natives of moist, warm, 
and temperate re^ons of both hemispheres. 
LentlceL Lentlcelle(len'ti-sel), n. [JT. len- 
ttcelle, L. lenticula, dim of lens, lentis, a 
lentil.] 1. In hot. (a) one of the small oval 
spots found on the surface of young stems, 
especially of dicotyledonous shrubs and 
trees, and erroneously supposed by some to 
be root-buds, and by others to bo breathing 
pores. Microscopic examination shows that 
they are mere hypertrophal productions 
from the epiphloeura or outer layer of the 
bark, and have no connection with the liber 
or cambium, (b) A small lens-shaped gland 
on the under side of some leaves.— 2. In anat. 
a lenticular gland. 

Lenticellate (len^ti-sel-at), a. Pertaining to 
or having lenticels. 

Lenticula (len-tik'u-la), n, [See Lenticels. ] 
1. In optics, a small lens —2. In hot a len- 
ticel. See Lentioel.— 3. In med. a freckle; 
lentigo. 

Lenticular (len-tik'ii-16r),a. [L. lenticularis, 
from lens, a lentil.] 1. Resembling a lentil 
in size or form - 2 Having the form of a 
double-convex lens, as the seeds of Ama- 
ranthus. —Letiticular gland, in anat a mu- 
cous follicle having the shape of a lentil, 
observed especially toward the base of the 
ton^ne.— Lenticular ganglion, the ophthal- 
mic ganglion, a reddish-CTay body near the 
bottom of the orbit of the eye at the outer 
aide of the optic nerve.— Lenti&alar fever, 
fever attended with an eruption of small 
pimples . — Lenticular bed, in geol. a deposit 
in a shallow limited basin 
Lenticularly (len-tlk'u-16r-ll), adv. In the 
manner of a lens; with a curve 
Lenticule (len'ti-kul), n. Same as Lenticula. 
Lenticulite (len-tik^fi-lit), n. In geol. a 
fossil of a lenticular shape. 

Lentiform (len'tl-forml, a. [L. lens, and 
forma, form.] Of the form of a lens; lenti- 
cular. 

LentiglnOBe (len-tij'in-os), a In bot. cov- 
ered with minute dots as if dusted. 
Lentiginous (len-tij'in-us), a. [L. lentigo, a 
freckle, from L. lens, lentis, a lentil. ] Per- 
taining to lentigo; freckly; scurfy; furfur- 
aceous 

Lentigo (len-tl'gd), n. [L.] In med. a freckly 
eruption on the skin. 

lientll (len'til), n [Fr. lentUle, from L. lens, 
lentis, a lentil.] A plant and its seed of the 
genus Ervum (E. lens, Linn.L belonging to 
the papilionaceous division of the nat. order 
Leguminosse, It is an annual plant, rising 
with weak stalks about 18 inches. The seeds, 
which are contained in a pod, are round, 
flat, and a little convex in the middle. It 
is cultivated for fodder and for its seeds, 
from which revalenta arabica is prepared. 
Lentlscus, Lentisk (len-tis'kus, len'tisk), 
n. [L., the mastlch-tree,] A tree of the 
genus Plstacia, P. Untiscus (the mastich- 
tree), a native of Arabia, Persia, Syria, and 
the south of Europe. It belongs to the nat. 
order Anacardiaceee. The wood is of a pale 
brown , and resinous and fragrant. See M AS- 
TIOH. 

Lentitude t (len'ti-tfid), n. [L. lentus, slow.] 
Slowness. 

Lentner, Lentiner (lent'ndr, ientl-n6r), n. 
[From Lent, because taken during that sea- 
son.] A kind of hawk. Iz. Walton. 

Lento (len'tO). [It.] Ill music, a direction 
indicating that the music to which the word 
is prefixed is to be performed slowly 
Lenton,t n. The season of Lent. (Saucer. 
Lentor (lent'fer), n. [L., from lentus, slow, 
tough, clammy; Fr lenteur.] 1. Tenacity; 
viscousness; viscidity, as of fluids. 'Their 
clamminess and lentor.’ Evelyn.— 2. Slow- 
ness; delay; sluggishness. ‘The lentor of 
eruptions not inflammatory. ’ Arbuthnot. 
Lentous t (lent 'us), a. [L. lentus, slow, 
thick.] Viscid; viscous; tenacious. ‘This 
yiawn of a lentous and transparent body, ' 
Sir T. Browne. 

L’envol, L'envoy (Idfi-vwa), n. [Fr. See 
Envoy.] l. A sort of postscript appended 
to literary compositions, and serving either 
to recommend them to the attention of 
some particular person, or to enforce what 
we call the moral of them; an explanatory 
or commendatory postscript. 


MotH. Is not salve? 

Arm. No, page : it is an epilogue or discourse, to 
make plain 

Sonic obscure precedence that hath tofore been 
sain. Sha*. 

2. A conclusion; a result. 

Long since 

I looked for this l'envoy. Massinger. 

Lsuzllllts (len'zin-It), n. [From Lemius, a 
German mineralogist. ] A variety of halloy- 
fllte, a mineral of two kinds, the opaline 
and argillaceous. It is a hydrous silicate 
of alumina, and occurs usually in small 
masses of the size of a nut. 

Leo (16'd), n. [L.] The Lion, the fifth sign 
of tlie zodiac. It contains ninety-five stars; 
one of them, of the first maraitude, in the 
brea'!it of the Lion, is called Kegulus, and 
Cor Leonis or Lion’s Heart. It is marked 
thus SI/ —Leo Minor, the Little Lion, a con- 
stellation of the northern hemisphere con- 
taining fifty-three stars. 

Leodyt Lede,t n. [A Sax. Ie6d, ledda, a raan^ 
a countryman, le<)de, people.] A man; a 
countryman; people; a nation. 

Leon,t n. A lion. Chaucer. 

Leonese (Ie-o-n6z'), n. sim. and pi. A native 
or inhabitant of Leon in ^ain; in the plural, 
the inhabitants of Leon. 

Leonese (le-o-nez'), a. Of or pertaining to 
Leon in k^ain, or its inhabitants. 
Leonliardite (le-on-hard'it), n. [After Pro- 
fessor von Leonhard J A mineral, consisting 
chiefly of the hydrous silicate of alumina 
and lime, found in Hungary. 

Leonides (le-on'i-dez), n. pi A name given 
to the group of meteors observed in the 
month of November each year, but occur- 
ring with extreme profusion about three 
times in a century: so called because they 
seem to radiate from the constellation Leo. 
Leonine (le'o-nm), a. [L. leoninu^, from leo, 
lion.] Belonging to a lion; resembling a 
lion or partaking of his qualities; as, leonine 
fierceness or rapacity. 

Leonine (16'o-nin), n A counterfeit copper 
coin of the reign of Edward I. , worth about 
a halfpenny, coined abroad and smuggled 
into England: so called from bearing the 
figure of a lion 

Leonine (le'o-nin), a.. [Fi’om Leon or Leo- 
ni/nus, a canon of the order of St, Benedict 
in Paris in the twelfth century, who wrote 
largely in this measure ] A term applied 
to a certain Latin measure popular in the 
middle ages, consisting of hexameter and 
pentameter verses, rhyming at the middle 
and end The following Latin version of 
‘The devil was sick/ <fec., is a leonine 
couplet:— 

Daemon monachns tunc esse volebat, 

Ast ubi niansa ut antcyio^ 

Ovid practised this sort of versification, 
especially in his epistles; for example— 

Cultaqiie Orestear Taurica terra Deer. 

Lines having a similar character are not 
rare in English poetry: 

From my wmgs are shaken the dews that ivaken 

The sweet birds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast. 

As she dances about the sun Shelley. 

Leonlnely (le'o-nin-li), adv. In a leonine 
manner; like a lion. 

Leontodon (16-on't6-don), n. [Gr. lebn, leon- 
tos, a lion, and odous, odontos, a tooth— in 
reference to the tooth-like divisions of the 
leaves.] A genus of plants of the nat, order 
Composltce; lion’s-tooth As now defined 
it includes about forty species, several of 
which were formerly placed in separate 
genera. They are perennial (rarely annual) 
herbs, with entire or pinnate radical leaves, 
simple or sparingly branched leafless scapes, 
and yellow flowers. They are natives of 
Europe, Central and Western Asia, and 
Northern Africa, one (L. autumnale) being 
naturalized in North America. 

Leonurus (l§-o-nu'rus), n. [Gr. lebn, a lion, 
and oura, a tail— in allusion to the appear- 
ance of the spike of flowers.] A genus of 
plants of the nat. order Labiatse. It includes 
about ten species, natives of Europe and 
extra-tropical Asia, one (L. Cardiaca) hav- 
ing spread throughout the world. They are 
erect herbs, with cut or lobed leaves, which 
are longer than the dense axillary whorls 
of sessile red or whitish flowers. L. Car- 
diaca (the common motherwort) is more 
or less naturalized in Britain, growing in 
hedges and waste places. 

Leopard (lep'krd), n. [L. leo, lion, and par- 
dus, a panther.] A camlvorons dJgltigrade 
mammal belondng to the genus Felis. It 
inhabits Central Africa, Persia, China, and 
India. The general colour of the leopard 
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is yellowish fawn, which grows paler In the 
sides till it mer^s into the white of the 
under part of tne body. Over the head, 
neck, back, and limbs are scattered black 
spots of various sizes, while the sides are 



Leopard (Fehs leopardits). 


covered with numerous rose-shaped spots. 
The common leoi)ard is the Felu leopardus; 
the hunting leopard or chetah, the Felis 
juhata, a useful and docile species which 
inhabits the greater part Ijoth of Asia and 
Africa. (See Chetah.) Some naturalists 
regard the panther and leopard as varieties 
of the same species; others, following Cuvier, 
regard them as different species, designing 
the panther B'elis pardvs. 

Leopaxd's-bane (lep'drd/-ban), n. Tlie Eng- 
lish popular name of Dormiicum Pardali- 
anches, nat. order Compositue. It is a robust 
plant, with large roughish leaves and con- 
spicuous yellow flower-hea<l8 It is said to 
have been used formerly to destroy leopards, 
wolves, and other wild animals. 

Leopard-WOOd (lep'ard-Avud), n. The wood 
of Pronimum Auhlettii. Also said to be 
applied to a fancy-wood of the palm tribe. 

Leopart,! Lepard,t n. a leopard. Chaucer. 

Lepadldis (le-pad'i-de), n pi Tlie barnacles 
or goose-mussels, a family of cirriped crus- 
taceans. free-swimming when in the larva 
state, but when adult attached by the au- 
teniufi to submarine bodies The antennse 
become developed into a long flexible mus- 
cular peduncle, bearing at its free end a 
calcareous shell, usually of five valves, which 
protects the principal organs and opens at 
will to admit of the protrusion of jointed 
and ciliated rudimentary limbs or tentacles, 
having near the base slender processes 
homologous with the gills of higher Crusta- 
cea. The Lepadidre arc mostly hermaphro- 
dite, hut In some species the animal of the 
normal form is strictly female, having one 
or more males of minute size and more 
simple organization lodged inside its shell. 
In others which, though hermaphrodite, 
have the male organs less developed than 
the female, similar males are met with, and 
are tenned corapleniontal males. 

Lepadlte (lep'a-dU), n. [L. lejtas, Gr lepan, 
a Kind of shell-fish.] The barnacle, one of 
the Lepadida# (which see). 

Lepadogaster (lep'a-do-gas-t6r), n [Gr 
lepas, Tepados, a limpet, and gaster, the 
belly. ] A genus of small acanthopterygious 
fishes which have the power of attachkig 
themselves to rocks and other hard sub- 
stances by means of a disk or sucker formed 
by the modification of the pectoral fins. 

Lepal (le'pal), n. In bot. a barren transformed 
stamen. 

Lepas (le'pas), 71. [L. and Gr., a limpet.] A 
genus of cirripeds, of which the barnacle 
(L. aivatifera) is an example. They adhere 
In clusters to rocks, shells, floating wood, 
&c. See LKPAD1DA2. 

Leper (lep'6r), n. [Originally and properly 
leprosy, from Fr. lepre, leprosy, L. lepra, 
fromGr. lepra, leprosy, from Lepros, scaly, 
lepos, a husk.] A person affe(;ted with lep- 
rosy. Lev. xiii 46. 

Xieperedt (lep'6rd), a. Affected with leprosy, 

LeperoUB Gep'6r-us), a. Leprous ; causing 
leprosy. 

In the porches of niy ears did pour 
The Uptrous distilment. Shak. 

Lepid (lepld), a. [L. lepidus, pleasant.] 
Pleasant; Jocose. 

Leiddlmn (IS-pid'l-um), n [L. ; Or. lepidion, 
from Ujm, lepidm, a scale.] An extensive 
genus of herbs or undershrubs of the nat. 
order Cruciferce They are simple or usually 
branched, of varied habit, with small ra- 
cemes of white (very rarely yellow) flowers. 
About sixty to eighty species are recognized, 
natives of warm and temperate r^ons 
throughout the world, none being alpine or 
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arctic. L. satwum is the common garden- 
cress. 

Lepidodendron (lep'id-d-den-dron) n. [Or. 
lepis, a shell, lina, or scale, and dendron, a 
tree. ] An extinct genus of fossil plants of 
very frequent occurrence in the coal forma- 
tion. The species are sometimes found of 
enormous size, fragments of stems occurring 
upwards of 40 feet in length. Their inter- 
nal structure is intermediate between Coni- 
ferro and Lycopodiacefe. They preserve 
throughout the whole extent of the trunk 
the scars formed bv the attachment of the 
petioles or leaf-stalks. 

Lepidoganold (lep'id-O-gan-old), n. A flsh 
of the sub-order Lepldoganoidei. 

Lepidoganold (lep'id-6-gan-ofd), a. Of or 
b^ongnig to the Lepldoganoidei. 

L^ldOg^Oldei (lep^id-d-gan-oid'^e-i), n. pi. 
[Gi‘. lepis, lepidos, a scale, ga7ws, splendour, 
and eidos, resemblance.] A sub-order of 
ganoid flshcB, distinguished from the placo- 
ganoid fishes by their external covering con- 
sisting of scales, and not, as in the latter, 
of plates. The best known living fishes be- 
longing to the Lepldoganoidei a!*e the bony 
pike and the polyptenis. The fossil lepido- 
ganoids begin to appear in the old red 
sandstone epoch, and are largely repre- 
sented in the upper palssozoic strata. 

Lepldogaster (leo'l-do-gas-t^r), n. Same as 
Lepadogastsr. 

Lepidoid (lep'id-oid), n. [Qr. lepis, a scale, 
and eidos, form, shape, appearance.] One 
of the Lepidoidei, a family of extinct fossil 
fishes. 

Lepidoidei (lep-i-doid'e-i), n. pi. A family 
of^extinct fossil fisheB, found in the oolitic 
series, as also in the trias and carboniferous. 
'J'he family was remarkable for its large 
rhomboid al bony ganoid scales, of great 
thickness, and covered with enamel. 

Lepidolite (lep'id-o-lit), n. IGr. lepis, lepi- 
dos, a scale, and lithos, a stone.] A mineral 
found in scaly masses, ordinarily of a violet 
or lilac colour, allied to mica. Lepidolite 
is of a peach-blossom red colour, sometimes 
gray; massive and in small concretions. 

Lepidoptera (lep-id-op't6r-a), n. pi. [Gr. 
lepis, a scale, and pteron, a wing.] The 
most beautiful of all the orders of insects, 



Lepidoptera 

I, Butterfly — Iltpparchia j^alathea, marbled white 
butterfly, a. Hawk -moth or spliinx — Macroplossa 
steliatarum, huinmmg-bird hawk-moth. 3, Moth — 
Abraxas grossulartata, magpie moth. 4, Palui and 
spiral mouth of butterfly 5, Antenna:— a, Butter- 
fly’s; b. Sphinx’s; c. Moth’s 6, Portion of wing of 
cabbage-butterfly, with part of the scales removed. 
7, Scales of do. magnified. 

comprising the butterflies and moths. From 
the fonner being active by day, and the 
latter mostly towards twilight or at night, 
the butterflies are known as the diuriml, 
the moths as the crepuscular or iwctumal 
di visi ons. All have four membranous wings, 
covered more or less completely with modi- 
fied hairs or scales. The mouth is entirely 
suctorial, the maxillse being converted into 
a tube, and the mandibles rudimentary. 
Tile metamorphosis is complete. The larvio 
are termed caterpillars, and are provided 
with masticatory organs fitted for dividing 
solid substances. They possess false let^ 
in addition to the three pairs proper to the 
adult, and have attached to the upper lip a 
tubular organ or spinneret, by which silken 
threads can be manufactured. 
Lepldopteral, Lepldopterous (lep-id-op^- 
ter-al, lep-id-op'ter-us), a. Of or belonging 
to the Lepidoptera, 

LepldOfllren (lep'id-o-8l"ren), n. [Gr. lepis, 
lepidos, a scale, and seirin, a siren. ] A 
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genus of fishes forming the order Dipnoi ; 
the mud-fish. There are two species, the 
L. paradoxus and the L. a^vnectens, the 
former found In the large intertroplcal 
rivers of Western Africa, the latter in the 
Amazon and other rivers of South America. 
During the dry season they lie packed in 



Lrpidosiren anncctcns. 


the mud of their native rivers, the peculiar 
nature of their respiratory organs enabling 
them to support this mode of existence. See 
Dipnoi. 

Lepidosls (lep-i-do'sis), n. [Gr. lepis, lepidos, 
a scale. ] In 7 ned. an efflorescence of scales 
over dflfereut parts of the body. Called 
also Scale-skin 

LepldOBteldsa (Iep'id-08-te"i-d6), n. pi. [See 
Lepidostbus.] a small family of ganoid 
fishes containing few species and only one 
genus, Lepidosteus (whicli see). 

LepidOBteuB (lep-id-os'td-us), n. [Or. lepis, 
lepidos, a scale, and osteon, a bone.] A 
genus of fishes with bony polished or ganoid 
scales, and hence known by the name of 
bony-pikes. This genus belongs to the fa- 
mily Lepidosteldie and order Ganoidei, of 
which it is one of the few living representa- 
tives, They are only found in North Ame- 
rica, and resemble many of the niesozoic 
fossil genera more than any other living 
fishes. 

LepidOte, Lepldoted (lep'i-d5t, lep'i-d6t- 

ed), a. [Gr. lepidotos, scaly, from lepis, 
a scale.] In hot. covered with scurfy scaly 
spots; leprous. 

Lepidotlnl ( lep'i-do-tI"ni ), n. pi. [From 
Lepidotus.] A synonym of Lej^oidei. 

Lepidotii8(lep-l-d6'tu8),»i. [Gr, lepis, lepidos, 
a scale.] A fossil fish of the Wealden for- 
mation, characterized by lai^e, thick, rhom- 
boidal, enamelled scales, and hemispherical 
or obtusely conical teeth. 

Lepis (lep'js), n. [Gr. lepis, a scale. ] In hot. 
a thin fiat membranous process or scale, 
attached by its middle, and having a lacer- 
ated irregular margin, such as covers the 
foliage of the oleaster. 

LepiBznldBS (le-pis'mi-dS), n. pi. [Gr. 
lepisina, a husk, and eidos, resemblance.] 
A family of wingless insects, belonging to 
the order Thysanura, having the abdomen 
fringed with a series of movable appendages, 
which assist the legs in locomotion, and 
furnished at its extremity with three caudal 
bristles, which are used in leaping. It 
includes the genera Lepisma proper and 
Machile. Brande. 

LeporldSS (le-por'i-de), n. pi. [L. lepus, lepo- 
m, a hare, and Gr eidos, resemblance. ] ITie 
hare tribe, or the family of rodents of 
which the genus Lepus is the typo. The 
dentition is very peculiar, there being four 
upper incisors, two of these being small 
ones, situated immediately behind the nor- 
mal pair. 

Leporine nep'or-In or lep'or-in\ a. [L. 
leporinus, n’om lepus, a hare.] Pertaining 
to a hare; having the nature or qualities of 
the hare. 

Lepped t (lept), pp. Leaped. Spenser. 

Lepraila (le-pra/ri-a), 7i. [L. lepra, leprosy, 
the plants on which the species grow appear- 
ing as if affected with leprosy. ] A former 
generic term for lichens in which the crust 
is broken up into a dusty mass, occasionally 
mixed with a few threads. The yellow 
powdery and white patches on the oak are 
examples. 

LeproBO (lep'rds), a. In hot. havhig a scurfy 
appearance. 

LeprOBlty (15-pros'i-tl), n. The state of 
being leprous. 

Leprosy (lep'r6-si), n, [0. Fr, leprosie. See 
Leper. ] A name given to several different 
diseases Elephantiasis is sometimes called 
Arabic leprosy. Regarding the leprosy of 
the Jews nothing certain Is known. The 
term was probably applied to various invet- 
erate cutaneous diseases, especially those of 
a chronic or contagious order. The name is 
now frequently restricted by medical writers 
to the Greek or tubercular leprosy which 
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preTftiled during the middle and is 
atm met with in Iceland* the Orkney and 
Shetland lalands* Norway and Sweden, as 
well as in Africa, the East and West Indies, 
and many tropical islands. The disease is 
characterized by dusky red or livid tuber- 
cles of various sizes on the face, ears, and 
extremities; thickened or rugose state of 
the skin, with loss of Its sensibility, falling 
off of the hair, excepting that of the scalp ; 
hoarse, nasal, or lost voice; ozeena, ulcera- 
tions of the surface, and extreme fetor; 
while In some severe cases the Angers and 
toes drop off. The causes of this disease are 
uncertain, but poor living, uncleanliness, 
disuse of salt, and exposure to cold and 
damp are its constant attendants. Its cure 
is always uncertain, and, in advanced cases, 
improbable. 

Leprous (lep'rus), a [L. Uprosus; Fr, U- 
prtux. SeeLEPBR.l 1. Infected with leprosy; 
covered with white scales 

His hand was leprous as snow. Ex. iv, 6. 

2. In bot. covered with a sort of scurflness, 
as crustaceous lichens ; lepidote. 
Leprously (lep''rus-li), adv. In a leprous 
manner. 

Leprousnesfi (lep^i*us-nes), n The state of 
being leprous. 

Leptocardil (lep'td-kar-di-l), n. pi. [Gr. 
leptos, slender, and kardia, the heart,] 
The name given by Miiller to the order of 
fishes comprising the lancelet, now called 
Pharyngobranohii. 

LeptodaotyLLeptodaotyle Oep*td-dak'tii), 
n. [Gr. leptos, slender, and daJctylos, a 
toe.] A bird or other animal having slender 
toes. 

LeptodactylOUS (lep-to-dak'til-us), a. [Gr. 
leptos, slender, and daJctylos, a finger ] 
Having slender toes. 

LeptOlepifl Oep-toVe-pis), n. [Gr. leptos, 
smooth, and lepis, a scale ] A genus of 
small sauroid fossil fishes found in the lias 
and oolite. 

Leptology (lep-toFo-Ji), n. [Gr. leptolo^ia— 
leptos, small, and logos, discourse ] A minute 
and tedious discourse on trifling things. 
LeptOBpermum 0«P-t6-sp6r^mum), n. [Gr. 
leptos, smooth, and sperina, seed.] A large 
genus of New Zealand and Australian trees 
and shrubs of the nat. order Myrtacece. 
They have small leathery dotted leaves and 
white flowers. Captain Cook’s crew used 
the leaves of L. lari^erum for tea, and they 
are said to improve the flavour of beer 
LepUB (IS'pus), n. [L., a hare.] 1. A genus 
of rodents, comprising the hare and rabbit. 
See Hare, Rabbit —2. In astron. the Hare, 
a southern constellation containing nine- 
teen stars. It is situated directly under 
Orion. 

Leret (13i')> Empty. See Leer. 
Lemsaada (l^r-ne'a-de), n, pi. A group of 

f arasitic suctorial crustaceans, of the order 
chthyophthiraor fish-lice, having the mouth 
armed with piercing mandibles, and the 
feet, jaws, and true legs undeveloped, found 
attached to fishes. Some species penetrate 
the skin, and feed on the viscera. The 
typical genus is Lemcea. 

Lenusan, Lemean u. An indi- 

iddual of the group Lem^eadee. 

LerOt (16'rot), w. [Fr , dim. from loir, a dor- 
mouse, from L, glis, gliris, a dormouse.] A 
name of the garden dormouse (Myoxus ni- 
tela), a little rodent which makes great 
havoc among fruit. It hibernates in win- 
ter, six or seven crowding into one cell. 
I^BCft n. A leash. Chaucer. 

Le8e,t a. [A. Sax. leds, false.] False; lying. 
Chwueer. 

LeBe,t v.t. To lose. Chaucer. 

Lese MaJdBty (l^z' maj^es-tl), n. See Leze 
Majesty. 

LmIoii (IS'zhon), n [L. Icesio, from loedo, to 
hurt.] 1. A hurting; hurt; wound; injury. 
2. In Scots law, the degree of harm or injury 
done to the interests of a minor, or of a 
person of weak capacity, necessary to entitle 
him to reduce or set aside the deed by which 
he has suffered. — 3, In pathol. derangement; 
disorder; any morbid change, either in the 
exercise of functions or in the texture of 
organs. 

LdBSf (les). For Unless. B. Jonson. 

-l^BB {ien). A terminating syllable appended 
to many nouns, and thus forming adjectives, 
is the A. Sax. -leds, Goth, -laus, Icel. -lauss, 
O.Sax. -Ids, O.H.G. -loos, -Ids, signifying liter- 
ally loose from, and allied to the A. Sax. 
lysan, ledsan. £. lose. It forms adjectives 
denoting destitute of. void of, wanting; as, 
a wltiess man, a man destitute of wit; ohild- 


less, without children; fatheriest; faithisst; 
pennilsM; lawfeis; dto. 

[aBBS Ges), a, [O.E. lesse, lasse, A. Sax. less, 
IcBssa (for Indira). Allied to Goth, laevcs, 
weak (comp, laay) ; the superl. least is a con- 
tracted form of A. Sax. Icssdst. Icssest. Little, 
which serves as the positive, is from a 
different root.] Smaller; not so laige or 
^eat; as, a t^ss quantity or number; a 
horse of less size or value; we are all 
destined to suffer affliction in a greater 
or less degree. 

Lbbb (lee), adv. In a smaller or lower degree; 
as, less bright or loud ; less beautiful ; less 
obliging; careful; the a man praises 
himself the more disposed are others to 
praise him. 

Lbbb (les), n. 1. Not so much; a quantity not 
so great as another quantity ; anything be- 
low a certain standard; as, he said he would 
have all his rights and honours, and would 
not be contented with less. 

And the children of Israel did so, and gathered, 
some more, some less. Ex. xvi. 17. 

2. A younger; an inferior. 

The less is blessed of the better. Heb, vii. 7. 

— ATo less, nothing of inferior consequence 
or moment; nothing else. 

He IS HO less than what we say he is. Shai. 
Look for HO less than death. Ska A. 

L6BB t (los), V. t. To make less. Gower. 
Leasee (les-seO, n. [Froml^o^^.] The person 
to whom a lease is given, or who takes an 
estate by lease. 

LeBBen (les'u), v.t. l. To make less; to 
diminish; to reduce in size, number, degree, 
state, or quality; as, to lessen a kingdom or 
its population; awkward manners tend to 
lessen our respect for men of merit.— 2. To 
degrade; to reduce indignity; to depreciate; 
to disparage. 

St. Paul chose to magnify his office when ill men 
conspired to lessen it. Atterbury. 

Lessen (les'n), vi. To become less; to 
shrink ; to contract in bulk, quantity, 
number, or amount; to become less in 
degree ; to decrease ; to diminish ‘ Listen 
to the lessening music.' Tennyson. 

Lesser (les'^r), a. [A double compar. 
from Less; smaller. 

By the same reason may a man in the state of nature 
punish the lesser breaches of that law. Locke 
God made . . the lesser light to rule tlie night 

Gen. i, 16. 

[The use of this form of the comparative of 
little is not so common as that of the form 
less, but it is almost uniform after the defi- 
nite article, and in antithesis to greater as 
well as in certain special instances ; as, in 
Lesser Asia ] 

Lesser (les'^r), adv. Less. 

.Some .say he’s mad ; others that lesser hate him 
Do call it valiant fury. Shak 

Lesses (les'ez), n. [Fr laissdes, lit. leavings, 
from laisser, to leave.] In hunting, the or- 
dure or excrement of the boar, wolf, and 
bear 

Lesson (les'n), n. [Fr. legon; L. lectio, lec- 
tionis, from L. lego, lectum., to pick up, 
gather, or collect, to read.] 1. Anything 
read or recited to a teacher by a pupil or 
learner, or such a portion of a book as is 
assigned by a preceptor to a pupil to be 
leanied at one time; something to be 
learned.— 2. Instruction conveyed to a pupil 
at one time; as, to receive twelve lessons in 
music; a half-hour lesson on the piano.— 

3. Anything learned or that may he learned 
from experience. 

(.) learn to love ; the lesson Is but plain. Shak. 

4. A portion of Scripture read in divine ser- 
vice ; as, here endeth the first lesson. — 
6. Precept; doctrine or notion inculcated. 

Be not jealous over the wife of thy bosom, and 
teach her not an evil lesson against thyself. 

Ecclus ix. 1. 

6. Severe lecture; reproof; rebuke. 

She would give her a lesson for walking so late. 

Str P. Stdn^. 

7. A musical composition writteu as an 
exercise for an instrument. 

Those good laws were like good lessons set for a 
flute out of tune. Str y. Davies. 

Lesson (les'n), v.t. To teach; to instruct. 

Children should be seasoned betimes, and lessoned 
into a contempt and detestation of this vice. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Lessor [From lease. ] One who 

leases ; the person who lets to a tenant for 
a term of years, or gives a lease. 

Lest G^Bt), conj. [O.E. lesie, leoste, for les the, 
shortened from A. Sax. Ices the, the 
less that, lest— tAjl, by thata^ the in the more, 


&c., loesz=.les8, the, indeclinable relative.] 
For fear that; in case; that . . . not. 

Ye shall not eat of It, neither shall ye touch It, Ust 
ye die. Gen, Hi, 3. 

Sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee. 

Jn. V. 14. 

Lest t listen. Spenser. 

LeBt,t n. [A form of lust.] Pleasure.* 
Chaucer. 

LeBte,t v.t. To list; to please: generally- 
used as an impersonal. 

Leste.t a. Last. Chaucer. 

Le8te,t a. superl. Least. Chaucer. 

Lestris (les'tris), n. [Gr. listris, piratical, 
from Ustis, a robber, pirate.] A genus of 
palmiped birds, distinguished from the true 
gulls by their membranous nostrils being 
larger, and opening nearer to the point and 
edge of the beak ; the tail is also pointed. 
The L. parasiticus is the arctic gull, and 
the L. catarrhactes the skua gull, the most 
formidable of all the gull kind. They both 
force gulls and other sea-birds to give up 
their prey; hence their name. 

Let (let), v.t pret. <fe pp let; ppr letting. 
[Common to the Ten tonic languages, and ori- 
^nally with reduplicated preterite, A Sax. 
XoBtan, Utan, pret. ledt, leolt, for Iceldt (Goth. 
laUdt); D. laaten, Icel. Idta, Goth. Utan, leitan, 
G. lassen, to let, to permit, to let go, set free; 
allied to £. late, and probably to L. lassus, 
weary, exhausted.] 1. To permit; to allow; 
to suffer; to give leave or power by a posi- 
tive act, or negatively to withhold restraint; 
not to prevent; as, a leaky ship lets water 
enter into the hold. Let is now always 
followed by the infinitive without the sim 
to; and the examples of its use with the 
infinitive preceded by to are rare even in 
older English. 

Pharaoh said, I will let you go Ex. viii. a8. 

When the ship was caught and could not bear up 
into the wind, we let her drive Acts xxvii. 15. 

2 To cause; to make. 

There's a letter for you, sir, ... if your name be 
Horatio, as I am letio know it is. Shak. 

[In this sense the word let is pretty common 
in Old English with the infinitive not pre- 
ceded by to, in constructions similar to those 
in which do is used with the infinitive in 
modern English. Thus Chaucer has— 

For which this noble Theseus anon 
Let senden after gentle Palamon ; 

where let senden is equivalent to did send. 
See Abbott's Shaksperian Grammar, § 303.) 
8 To lease; to grant possession and use for 
a compensation ; as, to let an estate for a 
year; to let a house to a tenant; to let a 
room to lodges: often followed by otU; but 
the owf Is unnecessary. —4. To give out, as any 
work to be performed at a fixed rate; as, to 
let the works on a railway. —6. In the impera- 
tive mood, let has the following uses. {aS Fol- 
lowed by the first and third persons it ex- 
presses desire or wish; hence it is used in 
prayer and entreaty to superiors, and to those 
who have us in their power ; as, let me not 
wander from thy commandments. Ps. cxix. 
10. (p) Followed by the first person plural, let 
expresses exhortation or entreaty; as, rise, 
let us go. (c) Followed by the third person, 
it implies permission, desire, command, or 
concession, addressed to an inferior; as, let 
him go; let them remain. 

Let the waters unrler the heaven be gathered to- 
gether unto one place, and let the dry land appear. 

Gen. i. 9 

O’er golden sands let rich Puctolus flow. Pofe. 

—To let alone, to leave ; to suffer to remain 
without intermeddling; as, let alone tills idle 
project; let me alone. Adverbially used in 
the sense of not to take into account ; not 
to mention. [Colloq. or vulgar.] 

He’s vurth a shilling a day; let alone the arrands. 

Dickens. 

I wouldn't turn out a badger to you, let alone a man. 

Dickens. 

— To let be, to suffer to be as at present; to 
suffer to go or to cease; to let alone.— To let 
blood, to open a vein and suffer the blood 
to flow out ~ To let dmvn, (a) to permit to 
sink or fall; to lower. 

She let them down by a cord through the window. 

Josh. ii. 15. 

(b) To soften in tempering, as tools, cutlery, 
xc.—To let drive or let Jly, to send forth or 
discharge with violence, as an arrow, stone, 
&C.—T0 let go, to allow or suffer to go; to 
release from confinement; to relax hold of 
anything: often, by a vulgar corruption, 
with of. 

‘ Don’t,' cried Oliver, struggling. ‘ Let go of me,' 
Dickens. 

—-To let in or into, (a) to permit or suffer to 
enter ; to admit ; as, open the door, let 
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my friend; we are not lat into the secrets of 
the cabinet. (6) To place in as an insertion. 
(e) To cheat. Bauiwell.~To let loose, to 
free from restraint; to permit to wander at 
large.— To let off, (a) to allow to e8cax)e; to 
release^ as from a penalty or an engage- 
ment. (b) To discharge, as an arrow; to 
fire, as a gun. — To let out, (a) to suffer 
to escape, (b) To loosen; to extend; to 
enlaj^e; as, to let out a rope (by allowing it 
to slip); to let out a sail or a garment, (c) To 
lease or let to hire, (d) To give on contract. 
See above del 4. —To let slide, to let alone; 
not to mind; to pay no more attention to. 

L<i the world s/tde : sessa I SAa/i. 

—To let slip, to let go; to let loose; to omit; 
to lose bv negligence.— Z/et that flee stick 
to the wa, let that alone; say nothing about 
that. [Scotch.]— To let well alone, to for- 
bear trying to improve that which is already 
in a satisfactory condition; to leave matters 
as they are. 

Let (let), v.i. l.t To forbear; to leave oflf. 

That man is bounden to his observance 
For Gocldes sake to Men of his will. Chaucer. 
When Collatine unwisely did not let 
To praise the clear unmatched red and white. 

ShaA. 

2. To be offered for hire; as, a house to let. 

3. To yield a certain rent by being hired out; 
as, this house lets for £60 a year. — To let 
in, to leak ; to admit water. — To let on, 
to make a disclosure; to betray knowledge; 
as, don't let on about that; that is, don’t 
mention it. [Colloq.j 

Let G®t), n. A letting for hire. 

Till this coach house . . . jfets a better let, we live 
here cheap DtcAens. 

LetQet), v.t pret. &pp. letted; ppr. letting. 
[A. Sax. lettan, to delay, to hinder, from 
loet, lute; comp, hinder, from hind.] To re- 
tard; to hinder; to impede; to interpose 
obstructions to. 


Mine ancient wound is hardly wimle. 

And lets me from the .saddle. 'I enny^on. 

Let (let), n. A retarding ; hinderaiice ; ob- 
stacle; impediment; delay. 

And hath set 

Us youne immortals, without any let, 

To watch his slumber through A'eats. 

-Let (let). A diminutive temination of 
nouns; as, hamlcf, a little house; rivulet, a 
small stream It is from lYeuch et, with I 
interposed, which is also recognized as a 
diminutive, hence let is properly a double 
diminutive. 

Let-abee (let-a-be'), n. Let alone; forbear- 
ance: used chiefly in the phrase let-abee 
for let-abee, forbearance for forbearance; 
mutual forbearance [Scotch.] 

Letch (lech), n. [See following verb ] An 
almost stagnant ditch [Provincial.] 

Letch (lecli), vt. [A. Sax. leccan, to wet, to 
moisten. See Leak.] To wash, as ashes, 
by percolation, or causing water to pass 
through them, and thus to separate from 
them "the alkali. The water tlius charged 
with alkali is called lye. Written aiso Leach 

Letch (lech), V. i. To pass through by per- 
colation. Written also Leach. 

IietCh (lech), n. 1 A quantity of wood ashes 
through which water letches or passes, and 
thus imbibes the alkali.— 2. A letch-tub. 

Letch (lech), n [See Lech, Lecher ] Strong 
desii'e; passion 

Some people have a letch for unmasking impostors, 
and for avenging the wrongs of others De Qutncey. 

LetOh-tuh (lech'tub), n. A wooden vessel 
or tub in which ashes are letched. Some- 
times written Leach-tub. 

Letcby (lech'il, a. Allowing water to per- 
colate through: said of gravelly and sandy 
soils. 

Lete,t n. The river Lethe. Chancer. 

Letgaine,t n. [Let, hinderance, and game, 
sport, play.] A ninderer of pleasure, Chau- 
cer. 

Lethal (IS'thal), a. [L. lethalis, letalis, mor- 
tal, from letum, death.] Deadly; mortal; 

fatal. 

Could not your heavenly charms, your tuneful voice, 
Have sooth’d the rage of rueful fate, and stay’d 
The lethal blow? ir. Richardson. 

Lethality (l§-thari-ti), n. Mortality. 

The certain punishment being preferable to the 
doubtful lethality of the fetish. Atktns. 


Lethargic, Lethargical (le-thttr'jlk, le- 
thgr'jik-al), a. [L. Uthargicus; Gr. Uthar- 
gikos, from Uthargos, drowsiness. See 
Lethargy.] l. Affeewd with lethargy; mor- 
bidly inclined to sleep ; extremely drowsy ; 
dull; heavy. 


Sparta. Sparta, why in slumbers 
Lethargic dost thou He? Byron. 


2. Pertaining to, resembling, or caused by 
lethargy; w, lethargic tleop. 

Lethamoally (le-th&r'jik-al-li), adv. In a 
letharpc manner. 

Mr. Muxey was not only unwieldy, but so lethar- 
gically stupid, that he fell asleep even in musical 
assemblies. Lord Corke 

Lethargloalnesf, LetharglcneBS (le-thar'- 
jik-al-nes, le-th&rjik-nesL n. The state or 
quality of being lethaiglc; morbid or un- 
natural sleepiness or drowsiness. 
Letharglze (leth'ftr-jiz), v.t. pret. & pp. le- 
thargized; ppr. lethargizing. To render le- 
thargic 

All bitters are poison, and act by stilling, and de- 
pressing, and ietnargiztng the irritability. 

Coleridge. I 

Lethargy (leth'ftr-ji), n. [L. lethargia; Gr. 
Uthargva—Uthi, oblivion, and argos, idle, 
or more probably algos, pain, morbid affec- 
tion, tlie I being dissimilated to r on ao- 
connt of the I in the previous part of the 
word.] 1. Unnatural sleepiness; morbid 
drowsiness ; continued or profound sleep, 
from which a person can scarcely be awaked. 

2. Dulness; inaction; inattention. 

Europe lay then under a deep lethargy. Atterbury. 

Lethal^ (leth'ilr-ji), v.t. To make lethargic 
or dull. [Rare.] 

His notion wc.akcns, his discernings 

A-ta let harried — Hal waking? ’tls not so. ShaA. 

Lethe (le'the), n. [Gr. lethi, forgetfulness. 
Akin L. lateo, to lie hid ] 1. In Greek myth. 
the river of oblivion; one of the streams of 
the infenial regions. Its waters possessed 
the quality of causing those who drank them 
to forget the whole of their former exist- 
ence.— 2 Oblivion; a draught of oblivion. 

The conquering wine hath steep'd our sense 
In soft and dehcatc Lethe ShaA. 

Lethet (leth), n. [L. death.] Death. 

Here did’st thou fall; and here thy hunters stand. 
Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimson’d in thy lethe. ShaA. 

Lethean (le-the'anL a. Pertaining to the 
river Letlie; inducing forgetfulness or obli- 
vion. ‘If Death so taste lethean springs.' 
Tennyson. 

Letheed (16th't*d), pp [A word coined by 
Shakspere from Lethe, the river of oblivion. ] 
Oblivious- lethean. ‘ A letheed dulness. ’ 
Letheon (16'the-on), n. [Gr. Uthe, forgetful- 
ness ] A name sometimes applied to sul- 
phuric ether when used as an aneesthetic. 
Letheonlze (le'the-on-iz), v.t. To subject to 
the influence of letheon ; to render uncon- 
scious or forgetful 

Lethiferous (le-thlf'fir-us), a [L. lethum, 
death, and fero, to bring.] Deadly; mortal; 
bringing death or destruction. 

Those that arc really lethiferous are but excrcs- 
ccnciAh of ‘itn. Dr Robinson. 

Lethy (leth'i), a. Causing oblivion or for- 
getfulness ; lethean. [Rare ] 

Lett (let), n A native or inhabitant of the 
Russian Ilaltic province of Livonia. 

Letter (let'er), n. One who lets or permits. 
-Letter-go, one who lets go; a spendthrift; 
a squanderer. 

A provider slow 

For his own good, a careless Utter -go 
Of money B fonson. 

Letter (let'6r), n. One who lets, retards, or 
hinders. 

Letter (let'6r), n. [Fr. Uttre, L. litera, from 
lino, litmn, to besmear, an early mode of 
writing being by graving the characters 
upon tablets smeared over with wax. See 
Liquor.] l. A mark or character, written, 
printed, en^aved, or painted, used as the 
representative of a sound, or of an articula- 
tion of the organs of speech.— 2. A written 
or printed message; an epistle; a communi- 
cation made by visible characters from one 
person to another at a distance. 

I have a letter from her 

Of such contents as you will wonder at. ShaA. 

8. Neither more nor less than what words 
literally express; literal or verbal meaning. 

We must observe the letter of the law, without 
doing violence to the reason of the law, and the m- 
tentions of the lawgiver. yer*. Taylor. 

Broke the letter of it to keep the sense. Tennyson. 

4. In printing, a single type or character ; 
also types collectively ; as, plenty of letter; 
scarcity of letter.— b. pi. Learning; erudition; 
as, a man of letters. ‘ In the flowery walk of 
letters.’ Tennyson. — Letter of attorney. See 
A.TTOlATi'EiT.— Letter gf credence. See CRED- 
ENCE , 2. — Letter of credit. See under CREDIT. 
—Letter of Marque (sometimes Letter of 
Mart). See Marque. —D eodleiter. See Dead- 
letter. —Letters clause. In law, close letters, 
being usually closed or sealed up with the 


royal signet or privy seal.— Xettors wUewt, a. 
wrltiiig prooeeoing from the crown, by whi^ 
power and authority are granted to a person 
to do some act or e^oy tome right. —To run 
one’s letters, in Soots law, to apply, as a 
prisoner, for trial at the Court of Justiciary, 
in oases when such trial could be brought 
on in that court before the circuit court sits 
! in the localitv in which he is ^iprisoned. 

Letter (let'6r), v. t To im-press or fom let- 
ters on; as, to letter a book; a book gilt and 
lettered. 

Letter-board (let'6r-b6rdy n. In printing, 
a board on which pa^s of types are placed 
for distribution, and also wnen they are 
not immediately wanted. 

I Letter-book (let'fer-bqk), n. A book In 
which a business man inserts copies of letters 
despatched by him. 

Letter-box (let'ftr-boks), n. A box for re- 
ceiving letters; a post-ofllce box. 

Letter-carrier (let'6r-kar-i-6r), n. A man 
who carries about and delivers letters; a 
postman. 

Letter-case (leuer-k&s), n. l. a case for 
containing letters or epistles. -2. In pri7U- 
ing, a case of letters or types. 

Letter-clip (let'dr-klip), n. A contrivance, 
generally in the form of a spring-clasp, for 
keeping letters or papers fast together. 

Letter-cutter (let'dr-kut-er), n. One who 
cuts types. 

Lettered (let'6rd), a. 1. Literate; educated; 
versed In literature or science. ‘Lettered 
Rabbins. ' Prior. —2. Belonging to learning; 
suiting letters; as, a lettered retirement; 
lettered ease. — 3. Furnished, marked, or 
designated with letters; as, a lettered cut 
or illustration. 

Letter-founder (let'6r-found-6r), n. One 
who casts letters; a type-founder. 

Letter-foundry (let'6r-found-ri), n. A place 
where types are cast. 

Letterillg (let'6r-ing), n. 1. The act of im- 
pressing letters.— 2. The letters impressed 
or formed upon anything. 

Letterize (let'er-Iz), v.i. To write letters or 
epistles. Lamb. [Rare.] 

Letterless (let^r-les), a. Devoid of letters; 
illiterate; unlettered; not learned. *A mere 
daring letterless commander. ' Waterhouse. 

Letterling 0et'6r-ling), n. A little letter. 

Letter-lock (let'er-lok), n. A lock whose 
bolt is surrounded by several rings having 
notches, through which a set of studs on 
the bolt must pass before the lock can be 
opened. These notches are so arranged as 
to prevent the passage of the bolt except 
when certain letters on a series of exterior 
rings are brought into line with each other 
BO as to form a particular word or combina- 
tion on which the lock has been set. 

Lettem (let'6m), n. See LECTERN. 

Letter-Office (let'er-of-ftsV n. A place where 
letters are deposited ana from which they 
are distributed. 

Letter-paper (let'6r-pa-p6r), n. Paper for 
writing letters on. 

Letterpress (let'er-pres), n. 1 Letters and 
wordslmpressed on paper or other material 
by types; print.— 2. Same as Copying-ma- 
chine. 

Letterpress (let'er-pres), a. Consisting of, 
relating to,, or employed in, type-printing ; 
as, a printer; letterpress printing. 

Letter-sorter (let'6r-sort-6r), n. An assist- 
ant in a post-office who is engaged in ar- 
ranging letters. 

Letter-'W’OOd (let'6r-wud), n. The heart- 
wood of a tree of the genus Brosimum (B. 
Aubletii), belonging to the bread-fruit family 
(Artocarpaceso), and a native of Guiana. It 
is extremely hard, of a beautiful brown 
colour with black spots, which have been 
compared to hieroglyphics; hence the name 
It is used in cabinet-work for veneering 
only, its scarcity and costliness making it 
an article of rare and limited application. 

Letter-writer (let'6r-rit-er), n. One who 
writes letters; a book wlilch teaches the 
proper modes of writing letters; an instru- 
ment for copying letters. 

Letticet (let'is), n Same as Lattice. 

Lettlce-capt (let'is-kap), n [Probably a 
form of lettuce-cap, lettuce being a mild 
soporific and sedative.] A soporific in which 
lettuce was probably a leading ingredient 

Bring in the Ictiice-cap. You must be shaved, sir, 
And then how suddenly we’ll make you *l«ep^^ 

Beau. < 9 * FL 

Lettloe-capt (letis-kap), n, [Comp. O.Fr* 
letice, a gray fur.] A kind of cap. 

A lettice-cap it wears and beard not short. 

Shippe ofSafegarde (1569K 


Oh, cAaln; 6h, Sc. locA; g,gn\ J,^b; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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Leltisti, Lettlonetlgh, let^ik),a. Of or per- 
taining to the Letts, or natives or inhabi- 
tants of Livonia. 

LettlSll, Lettlc Oet'ish, let'ik), n. The lan- 
guage spoken by the people of Livonia, ori- 
Bnally a Slafironian branch of the Aryan 
family of tongues. 

Lattre > de - cachet ( let-r-de-ka-sha ). See 
Caohst. 

Lettuce (let^ls), n. [A. Sax. lactuce, O. lat- 
tick, D. laiuv», Fr. laitue, from L. lactuoa, 
a lettuce, from toe, toc^w, milk. ] The Eng- 
lish popular name of several species of Lac- 
tuca, some of which are used as salads. See 
Lactuca. 

Leucadendron (la-ka-den'dron), n. [Gr. 
Imkos, white, and dendron, a tree— in allu- 
sion to the white leaves. ] A genus contain- 
ing between forty and fifty species of trees 
and shrubs, with handsome silky silvery 
entire, mostly sessile leaves, and heads of 
yellowish dloocious flowers, nat order Pro- 
teaceae, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
L. argenteum is the silver-tree, the silvery 
leaves of which are much used in Christmas 
decorations. 

Leucln, Leucine (id'sin), ?i. [Gr. leukos, 
white.] (CftHigNOo.) A white pulverulent 
substance obtained by treating muscular 
fibre with sulphuric acid, and afterwards 
with alcohol. It ciystallizes in shining 
scales. 

Leudscus Gu-sis'kus), n. [Gr. leukiskos, the 
white mullet. ] A genus of fishes of the 
family Cyprinidas. It contains numerous 
species, of which the roach, dace, and bleak 
afford familiar examples. 

Leudte (lu'sit), n. [Gr. leukoa, white.] A 
mineral, so called from its whiteness, found 
among volcanic products in Italy, especially 
at Vesuvius, disseminated through the lavas 
in crystals or in irregular masses. It is a 
silicate of alumina and potassium. 

Leudtlc Gh-siVik), a. Of or pertaining to, 
containing, or resembling leucite. 

Leudtold (lu'si-toid), a In crystal the tra- 
pezohedron : so called as being the form of 
the mineral leucite. 

LeucobryacesB (lu'k6-bri-a"8e.e), n. pi [Gr. 
leukos, white, and bryon, an alga. ] A family 
of operculate mosses arranged among the 
Acrocarpi, but exhibiting also lateral fruit- 
stalks. There is only one British genus. 
Leucocytligmia, Leucoc3rth6mia (ifiicd- 
8i-the"mi-a), n. [Gr. leukos, white, kytos, a 
cell, and haima, blood. ] In rued, a disease 
In which the blood presents a great increase 
of the white corpuscles, the spleen and lym- 
phatic glands being at the same time in- 
creased. 

l«euCO0t!blopic (luk-e-thi-op'lk), a. Pertain- 
ing to a leucoothiops or albino ; pertaining 
to leucopathy. 

Leuco*6tllloplC (lfiT«o-e-thi-op"ik), a. Same 
as JLeucoethiopic. 

Leuocethiops (luk-e'thi-ops), n. pi. LeucoB- 
thlopesGuk-e'thi-op-ez) [Or towlro/f, white, 
and aithiops, an Ethiop or black.] An al- 
bino; a person of a dark race affected with 
a want of colouring matter in the skin and 
cuticular appendages. 

Leucojum, Leucoium Gu-kO jum, lu-ko'i- 
ura), n. [Gr leukos, white, and ion, a violet, 
in reference to the colour of the flower, 
whence the English name snowflake J A 
genus of Euroi^an bulbous plants, nat. 
order Amaryllidacose. They are very like 
snowdrops, but the six perianth-segments 
are nearly equal. L. csstivum is a British 
species commonly known by the name of 
snowflake. 

LdUOOL Leucoliue (lu'kol, IQ'kol-in), n. 
(C8H7N.) An organic base obtained from 
coal-tar, isomeric with chinoline. 

Lsaooma Gu-hd'ma), ?i. [Gr. leukoma, from 
leukos, white.] A white opacity of the cor- 
nea of the eye, the result of acute inflam- 
mation. Called also Albugo. 

Leucopathv, Lettoopathia (la-kop'a-thi, 
Ifl-kd-path'f-a), n, [Gr. leukos, white, and 
pathos, affection. ] The condition of an 
albino; albinism. Called also Leticosis. 
Leuoophane (Ifl'kS-fan), n. [Gr leukos, 
white, and phainO, to appear ] A mineral 
occurring imperfectly crystallized, of a pale 
greenish or wine-yellow colour, consisting of 
silica, fluoric acid, glucina, lime, and sodium. 

It is found in Norway. 

Leuoophasia Gfl'kb-f&^sl-a;), n. a genus of 
white DUtterflies. L. sinapis, or wood- white 
butterfly, is a native of Britain. 
Leucopblennacy (ifl-kd-fleg'ma-sl), n. 
[Gr. leukopM^matia — leukos, white, and 
phlegvM, phlegm. ] A tendency to a dropsi- 


cal state known by paleness, flabbiness, or 
redundancy of serum in the blood. 
Leuoophlegmatio (lfl'kd-fleg-mat"lk), a. 
Fertairilng to leucophlegmacy ; having a 
dropsical nabit of body with an unnaturally 
pale complexion. 

Leucopterian Gu'kop-te'ri-aiO. n. in eccles. 
hist, one of a sect of the Greek Church 
charged with the errors of the Origenists, 
and with corrupting the text of the Gosi)el. 
Leucopyrlte (lu-kop'i-rit), n. [Gr. leukos, 
white, and E. pyrites. ] A mineral of a colour 
between white and steel-gray, of a metallic 
lustre, consisting chiefly of arsenic and 
iron. 

LeucorrllOda (lu-ko-re'a), n. [Gr. leukos, 
and rheO, to flow.] In med. a morbid dis- 
charge of a white, yellowish, or greenish 
mucus from the female genital organs; fluor 
albus; the whites. 

LeucosladSd (IQ-ko-si'a-deh n. pi A family 
of short -tailed decapoaous crustaceans, 
containing many exotic crabs 
Leucosis (lu-kfi'sis), n. See LEUCOPATHY. 
L^COStine (lu-kos'tin), n. [Gr. leukos, 
white. ] A variety of trachyte. 

Leucous (lulcus), « [Gr. leukos, white.] 
White: ai)pliod specifically to albinos. 
Leush, Leuch (lyuf^h or lybeh), pret. of 
lauch Laughed. [Scotch ] 

How graceless Ham /cujyh at his dad, 

WhiLh made Canaan a niger. Bums. 

Levant (lev'ant), a [Fr levant, rising, 
sunrise, from lever, L. levo, to make light, 
to raise. In the extract below, Milton, using 
levant and ponent as correlative terms, 
directly boiTows from the It levante, east, 
east wind, and ponente, west, west wind.] 

1 t Eastern; coming from the direction in 
which the sun rises. 

Forth riibh the levant and the ponent winds, 

Euru!) and Zephyr Milton. 

2. In geol the name (‘ sunrise’) given by Pro- 
fessor H Rogers to the fourth of his fifteen 
divisions of the palaeozoic strata in the Ap- 
palachian chain, the names of which suggest 
metaphorically the different natural periods 
of the day; it coiTesponds to a certain ex- 
tent with our lower Silurians - Levant and 
couchant, in law, see (’ouciiant. 

Levant (le-vant'), n [ it levante, the east, 
the east wind. See the adjective ] 1. A 
name given somewhat loosely to the coun- 
tries, or more especially the maritime parts 
of the countries, lying on the eastern por- 
tion of the Mediterranean and its contig- 
uous waters, as Turkey, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Egypt, <fec 2 An easterly wind 
blowing up the Mediterranean; a levantcr 
Levant G«-vant'), V i [Sp. levantar, to raise, 
to move, to remove; levantar la casa, means 
to break up bouse ; levantar el campo, to 
break up camp; to decamp— from L leva re, 
to raise.] To run away; to decamp 

Her unfortunate affliction precluded her from all 
hope of levanting- with a lover Trollope. 

Levant G«-van to, n. A land-spring. [Local.] 

‘ Land springs wnich we call levants ’ Gilbert 
White 

Levanter ( le-vant'^sr), n. The name given 
to an easterly wind blowing up the Medi- 
terranean from the direction of the Levant. 

Violent Levanters which the learned among us say 
ouR^ht to he the Euroclydon which drove St. raul to 
Malta. W. H. Bussell. 

Levanter Ge-vant'^r), n. One who levants; 
one who bets at a horse-race, and runs away 
without paying the wager lost; any one 
who runs away disgracefully. [Slang.] 
Levantine (16-vant'In or lev'an-tin), a. 

1 . Pertaining to the Levant. ' The levantine 
churches.’ Spencer. —2. Designating a par- 
ticular kind of silk cloth. 

Levantine G^-vantln or lev'an-tin), n. 1. A 
native or inhabitant of the Levant. - 2. A 
vessel belonging to the Levant.— 3. A parti- 
cular kind of silk cloth. 

Levari fiacias G^*va'ri fa'shi-as), n, [L., 
that you cause to be levied. ] In law, a 
writ of execution executed by the sheriff 
for levying money upon the goods and 
lands of another. It issues from Ihe county 
court and other inferior courts, except when 
money due for taxes, upon recognizances, 
<&c. , is to be levied, in which case it issues 
from the exchequer. This writ, except In 
the case of outlawry, has been completely 
superseded by the v^t of el^it. 
Levatlon(16-v&'8hon), n. [L. levatio, leva- 
tionis, from levo, to raise.] The act of rais- 
ing; elevation. Sir T. More. 

Levator (16-va'Wr), n. [L. from levo, to 
raise.] 1. In anat a name applied to many 


muscles, such as raise the lips, eyelids, eye, 
soft palate, shoulder-blade, <kc.— 2. A sur- 
gical instrument used to raise a depressed 
part of the skull. 

Level G®v), v.t To believe. 

Level (lev), v.i. To live. 

Leve,l a. [See Lief.] Dear; beloved. 
LeveceLI Leveaell,! n. [Written also Le/e- 
sal, Lefsale, dfcc , from A. Sax. lea/, a leaf, 
and sal, sel, a hall, a room; comp. Dan. Ibvsal, 
Sw. Ibfsal, a hut of green branches.] 1. A 
lattice. — 2. A pent -house or projecting 
roof over a door, window, dfcc.— 3. An open 
shed. 

He looketh up and doun til he hath found 

The clerke’s hors, there a.s he stood ybound 

Behind the inillc under a levtsell Chaucer. 

Levee (lev'e), n. [Fr, lev^e, a gathering or 
levying, u levy, the breaking up of a meet- 
ing, an embankment, from lever, to raise, 
L. levo. The French word does not appear 
ever to have had the meaning which levee 
commonly has in English, lever being the 
proper French word for this meaning.] 

1. A morning reception held by a prince 
or great personage ; a morning assembly. 
The term is chiefly applied in this coun- 
try to the stated public occasions on which 
the sovereign receives visits from such per- 
sons as are entitled by rank or fortune to 
the honour. It is distinguished from a 
drawing-room In this respect, that while 
at the former gentlemen alone appear (with 
the exception of the chief ladies of the 
court), both ladles and gentlemen are ad- 
mitted to the latter. In the United States, 
the term is applied to any general or mis- 
cellaneous assemblage of guests, usually in 
the evening; as, the president's levee.— 

2. The act or time of rising Johnson , — 

3. [Borrowed from the use of the word by 
the I'rench settlers ] In America, an em- 
bankment on the margin of a river, to con- 
fine it within its natural channel ; as, the 
levees on the banks of the Mississippi. —Lev^e 
en masse. See Levy. 

Levee Gev'e), v.t 1. To attend the levee of; 
to limit or pursue at levees. [Rare ] 

Warm in pursuit, he lex'ees all the great Young, 

2. To embank; as, to levee a river. 

Level (lev'ol), n. (A Sax. Icefel, from L 
libella, a line or other appliance for testing 
whether a surface is level, from libra, a 
balance, a plummet, a level. The A, Sax. 
la/el no doubt merged in the 0. Fr. level, 
livel (now niveau), also from L libella.] 

1 An instniment by wliicli to find or draw 
a straight line parallel to the plane of the 
horizon, and by this means to determine the 
true level or the difference of ascent or 
descent between several places, for various 
purposes in architecture, agriculture, en- 
gineering, hydraulics, surveying, <fec. There 
18 a great variety of instruments for this 
purpose, differently constructed and of dif- 
ferent materials, according to the particular 
purposes to which they are applied, as the 
carpenter’s level, mason’s level, gunner's 
level, balance level, water level, mercurial 
level, spirit level, surveying level, &c. All 
such instruments, however, may be reduced 
to three classes:-^!) Those In which the ver- 
tical line is determined by a suspended 
plumb line or balance weight, and the hori- 
zontal indicated by a line peniendicular to it. 
Such are the carpenter’s and mason’s levels. 
(2) Those which determine a horizontal line 
by the surface of a fluid at rest, as water 
and mercurial levels. (8) Those which point 
out the direction of a horizontal line by a 
bubble of air floating in a fluid contained in 
a glass tube Such are spii'it-levels, which 
are by far the most convenient and accu- 
rate. All levels depend on the same prin- 
ciple, namely, the action of terrestrial 
gravity.— 2. A line or surface every point of 
which is equally distant from the centre of 
the earth: called a true level.— %. A line or 
surface which coincides with or is parallel 
to the plane of the horizon : called an ap- 
parent level— 4. A surface without inequal- 
ities.— 5. Rate; standard; usual elevation; 
customarv height; as, the ordinary level of 
the world.— 6. Equal elevation with some- 
thing else; a state of equality. 

Providence, for the most part, sets us upon a lct>ci. 

Addison. 

7. The line of direction in which a missive 
weapon is aimed. ‘The level of mine aim.’ 
Shah. 

I stood 1' the teve/ 

Of a full-charged confederacy, and give thanks 

To you that (Hioked It. Shak. 
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8. Rale; plan; scheme. 

Be the fair Itvtl of thy actions laid. Prior, 

9. Fixed or settled position ; natural posi* 
tlon; position to which anythinff is entitled. 
'When merit shall find its level: F. W. 
Jiobertaon. —10 In mining, an excavation or 
cutting in a lode ; a horizontal gallery in a 
mine ; levels are generally ten, twenty, 
thirty fathoms below the adit, in which 
case they are called the ten fathoms, 
twenty fathoms, &c., level. 

Level Qev'el), a. 1. Horizontal ; coinciding 
with the plane of the horizon, or parallel to 
it ; as, to be perfectly level is to be exactly 
horizontal.— 2. Not having one part higher 
than another; not ascending or descending; 
even; flat; having no inequalities of magni- 
tude; as, a level plain or field; level ground; a 
level floor or pavement.— 3 Even with any- 
thing else ; of the same height ; on the 
same line or plane. 

Now shaves with ifvei wliig the deep, then soars 
Up to the fiery coiiLavc towering high. Milton 
The setting sun now beams more mildly bnglit, 
The shadows lengthening with the Imel light 

Peattie. 

4. Equal in rank or degree ; having no 
degree of superiority. 

Be level in preferments, and you will soon be ns 
level in your learning. Peutley. 

Level (lev'el), V. t pret pp. levelled; ppr. 
levelling. 1, To make horizontal; to reduce 
to a horizontal plane.— 2 To make smooth 
or even ; to reduce or remove inequalities 
of surface in anything ; as, to level a road 
or walk. --3. To reduce or bring to the 
same height with something else; to lay 
flat; to reduce to an even surface or plane. 

And their proud structures level with the ground 
Sdtuiys 

He levels mountains, and he raises plains Dry^ien. 

4. To reduce to equality of condition, state, 
or degree; as, to level all ranks and degrees 
of men 

The consequence has been (in too many physical 
systems), to level the study of nature, m [lomt of 
moral interest, with the investigations of the alge- 
braist Stewart. 

5. To point, in taking aim; to elevate or de- 
press so as to direct a missile weapon to an 
object; to aim; as, to level a cannon or 
musket 

The setting sun 

Against the eastern gate of Paradise 
Levelled his evening rays Milton 

Hence— 6 To aim ; to direct ; as, severe re- 
marks levelled at the vices and follies of the 
age -7. To adapt; to suit; to proportion; 
as, to level observations to tlie capacity of 
children. -To level up, to raise something 
that is low to the level of anything higher; 
specifically, to raise a lower person or class 
to the level of a higher,— To level down, to 
lower to the same level or status. 

Level (lev'el), v i l. T’o accord ; to agree ; 
to suit. [Rare ] 

Such accomrnndatioii ,ind besort 
As levels with her breeiling .Shak 

2. To be in the same direction with some- 
thing; to be aimed. 

He to his engine flew, 

PLic’d near at hand m open view. 

And rais’d it till it levell d right. 

Against the glow-worm tail of kite. Hudibras. 

8. To point a gun or an arrow to the mark; 
as, he immediately levelled and fired, —4 To 
direct the view or purpose; to make at- 
tempts; to aim. 

The glory of God and the good of his church . . . 
ought to be the mark whereat we also level 

Hookei . 

Ambitious York did level at thy crown. Shak. 

6. t To conjecture: to attempt to guess. ‘He 
levelled at our purposes.' Shak. 

Level’OOilt (lev'el-koil), n. An old Christ- 
mas game in which each hunted the other 
from nis seat, the loser giving up his seat to 
the winner; hence, riotous sport of any 
kind. 

Young Justice Bramble has kept level-coxi 
Herein our quarters, stoic away our daughter. 

B. Jonson. 

LeveleB8.t a. without leave. Chaucer. 
Levellsm (lev'el-izm), n. The act or prin- 
ciples of levelling distinctiona in society. 
[Rare.] 

Leveller (lev'el-6r), n. 1. One who levels or 
makes even. —2. One who destroys or at- 
tempts to destroy social distinctions and 
reduce all men to equality. 

You are an everiasting leveller; you won't allow 
encouragement to extraordinary merit. Collier. 

Its structure strongly proves the truth of the maxim 
that princes are true levellers— real republicans— 
among themselves. Brottgham, 


[The term Levellers was particularly given to 
a party which arose in tne army of the Long 
Parliament about the year 1647. They pro- 
fessed a determination to level all ranks 
and establish an equality in titles and 
estates throughout the kingdom. They were 
put down by Fairfax.] 

I«evelllng (lev'el-ing), n. 1. The reduction 
of uneven surfaces to a level or plane.— 
2. The art or operation of ascertaining the 
different elevations of objects on the sur- 
face of the earth; the art or practice of find- 
ing how much any assigned point on the 
earth’s sm-face included in a survey is 
higher or lower than another assigned point. 
It is a branch of surveying of great impor- 
tance in making roads, determining the pro- 
per lines for railways, conducting water, 
draining lowgi’ouuds, rendering rivers navi- 
gable, forming canals, and the like. In 
ordinary cases of levelling (for example, for 
canals, railways, &c,) the instruments com- 
monly employed are a spirit-level with a 
telescope attached to it, and a stand for 
mounting them on, and a pair of levelling 
staves. 

Levelllng>pole, LevelUng-rod (lev'ei-ing- 
pol, lev'el-iiig-rod), n. Same as Levelling- 
staff 

LeveHlng-Btaff (lev'el-ing-staf), n An in- 
strument used in levelling in conjunction 
with a spirit-level and telescope Tt is 
variously constructed, but consists essen- 
tially of a graduated pole with amne sliding 
upon it so as to mark the height at any 
liarticular distance above the ground. In 
levelling two of them are used together, 
and beiiig set up at any required distance 
tlie surveyor, by means of a telescope placed 
between them perfectly horizontally, is en- 
ablcMi to compare the relative heights of 
tlie two places Called also he veiling-pole, 
Levelling -rod. Station-pole, or Station-staff 
Levelly (lev'el-li), adv. In a level manner; 
evenly. 

LevelneBB (lev'el-nes), n The condition of 
being level; evenness; eiiuality. 

Leven (lev'n). See Leaven. 

Levent (lev'en), n. Lightning See Levin, 
Leven (lev'cn), n A lawn; an open space 
between woods. [Scotch ] 

Lever (le'vfer), n [Fr. leiner, from lever, L. 
levo, to raise J 1 In mech. a bar of metal, 
wood, or other substance turning on a snp- 
jiort called the fulcrum or prop, and used 
to overcome a certain resistance (called the 
weight) encountered at one part of the bar 
by means of a force (called the power) ap- 
plied at another part. It is one <»f the me- 
chanical powers, and is of three kinds, viz. : 
(1) When the fulcrum is lietween the weight 
and the power, as in the handspike, crow- 
bar, <fec In this case the parts of tlie lever 
on eucli side of the fulcrum are called the 
arms, and these arms may cither be equal 
as in the balance, or unequal as in the 
steelyard. (2) When the weight is between 

Fig. 1. 

A C 
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the jiower and the fulcrum, as In rowing 
a boat, where the fulcrum is the water. 
(3) When the power is between the weight 
and the fulcrum, as in raising a ladder from 
the ground by applying the hands to one 
of the lower louivds, the fulcrum in this 
case being the foot of the ladder. The bones 
of animals are levers of the third kind Fig. 1 
represents a lever of the first kind, the 



power of acting at A, the weight or resist- 
ance at w, c being the fulcrum or prop. 
Fig. 2 is a lever of the second kind, fig 8 a 
lever of the third kind. In all levers the 
power and weight are inversely proportional 
to the perpendicular lines drawn from the 
fulcrum to the directions in which the two 
forces act.— 2. A watch with a lever escape- 
ment; a lever watch.— 8. In mrg. one of the 


arms of an obstetrical forceps.— 4. In den- 
tistry, an Instrument used In extracting the 
stumps of teeth . — Compound lever, a ma- 
chine consisting of several simple levers 





combined togctlier and actingon each other. 
--Lever escapement, in a watch, an escape- 
ment in which the pallets are affixed to a 
bar or lever vibrating on Its centre and 
having at one end a notch or fork which 
catches a pin connected with the balance- 
wheel and drives this pin backwards and 
forwards so as to give the balance-wheel Its 
reciprocal motion. —Lever watoh, a watch 
with a lever escapement —(Tmvcrsaf lever, 
a contrivance by means of which the recip- 
rocating motion of a lever is made to com- 
municate a continuous rotatory motion to 
a wheel, and a continuous rectilinear m«v 
tion to anything attached by a rope to the 
axle of the wheel 

Levert (le'v6r), a. compar. of lefe, lief, or 
leve. [See Lief. ] More agreeable. 

Levert (16'v6r), adv. Rather; more gladly; 
more willingly 

Shalt thou never eat nor drink, said the steward, 
Till my lord be come to town? 

I make mine avow to God. said Littlejohn, 

I had lever to crack thy crown. Old ballad. 

Leverage (16'v6r-aj ), n. l. The action of a 
lever; the arrangement by which lever 
power is gained. ‘ Tlie fulcrum of the 
leverage.' 1 . Taylor.-- 2 . Lever power; the 
mechanical advantage or power gaii>ed by 
using a lever. 

Lever-board (Ie'v6r-b6rd), n. See Louvre. 
Leveret (lev'6r-et), n. [Fr. levrette, dim. of 
O, Fr. lewe (now liHre), a hare, from L. 
Icpus, leporis, a hare. ] A hare in the first 
year of its age 

Leverock (lev'6r-ok), 71 A lark. See Lark. 
Lever-valve (le/v<)r-valv), n. A safety-valve 
kept down liy the pressure of an adjustable 
weight. In locomotives a spring is substi- 
tuted for the weight, and the pressure is 
regulated by a screw and indicated on a 
brass plate. 

LeveBell.t n See Levecel. 

Levett (le-vet'), n. [Fr lever, to raise, to 
call up ] The morning call on the trumpet 
by which soldiers are summoned to rise; a 
reveille. 

Come, sir, ,i quaint level 
To waken our brave general. Beau 6r FI 

Leveth.t v t imper, second pers. pi. Leveth 
me, believe me Chaucer. 

Leviable (lev'i-a-bl), a. That may be levied ; 
that may be assessed and collected; as, suras 
leviable by law. 

Leviathan (le-vi'a-than), n [Heb. livyd- 
than, a term which etymologically seems to 
moan a long jointed monster.] 1. An aqua- 
tic animal described in the book of Job, 
ch xli. , and mentioned in other passages of 
Scripture. In Isaiah it is called thecrooked 
serpent. It is not known what animal is 
intended by the writers, whether the croco- 
dile, the whale, or a species of serpent.— 
2. A fabulous sea-monster of Immense size. 
Levler (lev'i-6r), n. One who levies. 
Levlgable (lov'i-ga-bl), a. That can be 
rubbed or ground down to fine powder. 
Levigate (Tev'i-gat), v.t. pret. and pp. levi- 

S ed; ppr. levigating. [L. Ictvigo, from 
is, smooth.] 1. In nhar and chem. to 
rub or grind to a fine impalpable powder: 
to make fine, soft, and smooth. 2 To 
plane: to polish. ‘When use hath levi- 
gated the organs ’ Barrow. 
lievlgate (lev'i-g&t), a. 1. Made smooth, as 
if by polishing. — 2 Made less harsh or bur- 
densome; alleviated. ‘His labours bei^ 
levigate, and made more tolerable.' Sir T. 
Elyot. [Rare.] 

Levigation (lev-i-ga'shon), n. The act or 
operation of grinding or nibbing a solid 
substance to a fine impalpable powder. 
Levin (lev'in), n. [0. K. levene, levening, &c. , 
from or allied to A. Sax. lig, lige, 
ligen, flaming, E. letne, learn, flame. The 
connection between levin and A. Sax. lig, 
ligen. Is similar to that between Icel. log 
and Dan. law, Icel. skdg, Dan. skov, a 
wood, E. laugh, and Its present pronuncia- 
tion Idf; the connection between ft and Urns 


* oh, cAaln; 


6h, So. loch; g, go; J.job; 


ft. Ft. ton; ng, siw^; *H, then; th, ^in; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KlT. 
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tfifftin li puraUeled by loel. himimi and 
kylnn, B. hsaven, Sw. hamn, loot h^, B. 
haven, ] lightning. Speneen 

To him, u to the burnins^ 

Short, brieht, resistleu course was given. 

Str ff'. Scott 

Leyln-brand (lev'in-brand), n. A thunder- 
bolt. Sj^mer. 

Levine (ifi'vin), n. See Lkvynb. 

Levlnw (lev'm-dr), n. A swift species of 
hound. 

Levlrate, Levlratlcal Gevi-rat, lev-i-rat'- 

ik-al), a. [L. ierir, a husband’s brother. ] In 
Jevneh antiq, (a) a term applied to the law 
according to which a woman whose hus- 
band died without issue was to be married 
to the husband’s brother. Deut. xxv. 6. 

S ) Made in accordance with the levirate 
w. 

The first-bom son of a levirattcal marriage was 
reckoned and registered as the son of the deceased 
brother. Dean Alford. 

Levlration (lev-i-ra'slion), n. The act or 
custom among the Jews of a man’s marry- 
ing the widow of a brother who died without 
issue. The same custom or law prevails in 
some parts of India. 

Levitation (lev-i-ta'shon), ?i [From L. levi- 
tag, lightness, from levis, light.] 1 The 
act of making light ; lightness ; buoyancy. 

The lungs also of birds, as compared witli the 
lungs of quadrupeds, contain in them a provision 
dlstinguishingly calculated for this same purpose of 
levttatton. Patey. 

2. Among SpiritualisU, the alleged pheno- 
menon of bodies heavier than air being by 
spiritual means rendered buoyant in the 
atmosphere. 

Lavlte Qe'vit), n [From Le.m, one of the 
sons of Jacob ] 1. In Jewish history, one of 
the tribe or family of Levi; a descendant of 
Levi; more particularly, one of those per- 
sons who were employed in various duties 
connected with the tabernacle, or after- 
wards with the temple, as in bringing wood 
and other necessaries for the sacrifices, 
singing and playing in connection with the 
services, &c. They were subordinate to the 
priests, the descendants of Aaron, who was 
also of the family of Levi.— 2. A priest: so 
used in contempt or ridicule. 

A young Levite . . . might be had for his board, 
a small garret, and ten pounds a year. Macaulay 


Levltlc, Levltlcal (le-vit'ik, le-vlt'ik-al), a. 
1. Belonging to or connected with the Le- 
vltes. — 2. Priestly ‘Certain theological, 
or rather levitical, questions.' Milton — 
Levitical degrees, degrees of kindred with- 
in which persons are prohibited to marry. 
They are set forth in Lev. xviii. 6-18 

Levitically (le-vlt'ik-al-ll), adv. After the 
manner of the Levites. 

Leviticus (le-vit'ik-us), n., [From Levi, Le- 
vite. ] A canonical book of the Old Testa- 
ment, the third book of Moses, containing 
principally the laws and regulations re- 
lating to the priests and Levites and to 
offerings ; the body of the ceremonial law. 

Levity (lev'i-ti), n. [L. levitus, from levis, 
light ] 1. Lightness; the want of weight in 
a body compared witli another that is hea- 
vier; as, the ascent of a balloon in the air 
is owing to its levity.— 2. Lightness of tem- 
per or conduct; want of due consideration; 
want of seriousness; disposition to trifle; 
inconstancy; changeableness; unsteadiness; 
fickleness ; capriciousness ; volatility ; as, 
the levity of youth. 

Thfc Irvtty that is fatigued and disgusted with 
everything of which it is in possession. Burke. 

Levogluoose, Lffivoglucose (le'vd-gia-kos), 
n. In chem. a sugar isomeric with dextro- 

f glucose, but distinguished from it by turn- 
ng the plane of polarization to the left, and 
always occurring along with it in honey, in 
many fruits, and in other sacchariferous 
vegetable organs The mixture of these two 
sugars in equal numbers of molecules con- 
stitutes fruit-sugar or inverted sugar, which 
itself turns the plane of polarization to the 
left, the specific rotatory power of levo- 
gluoose being greater than that of dextro- 
gluoose. 

Levogsrrate Oe'vd-ji-rat), a. [L. loevus, left, 
and gyrus, a circle.] Causing to turn to- 
wards the left hand; as, a Icevogyrate crys- 
tal, that is, one that turns the rays to the 
right in the polarization of light. See Dex- 
TROOTRATK, and extract below. 

If the analyser (a slice of quartz) has to be turned 
towards the right, so as to can.so the colours to suc- 
ceed each other In their natural order— red, orange, | 
yellow, green, blue. Indigo, violet— the piece of quartz , 
\scK\\t& right JtaHded,ovdextropyrate. If, however, 
the analyser has to be turned from right to left to 


obtain the natural order of colours, the quartz i» 
called 1 ^‘handtd or levogyrait, the two Kinds of 
polarized respectively called right-handed circular 
polarization and left-handed circular polarization. 

Levorotatory(l6-v6-r6'fca-to-ri),o. [lStows, 
left, and rota, a wheel.] Same as Levogy- 
rate. 

Levuloae, Ltavulose G^'vfi-lds), n. One of 
the constituents of fruit-sugar or inverted 
sugar. 

Under the influence of dilute acids, or long boiling 
with water, cane-sugar is converted into what is 
called inverted sugar, a mixture of dextrose and 
lavulose. It is cmled inverted, because the left- 
handed rotation of the lavulose is greater than the 
right-handed rotation of the dextrose. Haydn. 

Levy (lev'i), n. [Fr. levie, a raising or levy- 
ing, a levy of troops or taxes, &c., from 
lever, L. levo, to raise.] 1 The act of rais- 
ing, enlisting, or collecting, especially for 
public service ; as, a levy of troops. — 

2. That which is levied, as a body of troops, 
or the amount accruing from a tax. 

And king Solomon raised a le%>y out of .ill Israel; 
and the levy was thirty thousand men. i Ki. v 13. 

And this IS the reason of the levy which king Solo- 
mon raised ; for to build the house of the Lord, and 
his own house, Stc. i Ki. ix. 15. I 

3. In law, the act of collecting on execution. 
—Levy in mass [I'l*. levies en masse], the act ' 
of levying for military service all the able- 
bodied men of a country. 

Levy (lev'i), v.t. pret. & pp. levied; ppr. 
levying. [ From the noun, and perhaps partly 
directly from the Fr. lever.] 1. To raise; to 
collect ; as, to levy troops ; to levy taxes. 

Edward the First covenanted m express terms for 
himself and his heirs, that they would never again 
levy any aid without the assent and good-will ut the 
estates of the realm Macaulay 

2. In law, (a) to erect or construct . as, to 
levy a mill; to levy a ditch, (b) To take or 
seize on execution or by seizure or distress. 
—8. t To raise or desist from, as a siege. 

Euphranor having levied the siege from this one 
city, forthwith led his army to Denietrias Holland. 

—To levy war is to raise qr begin war; to 
take arms for attack; to attack.— To levy a 
fine, to commence and carry on a suit for 
assuring the title to lands or tenements 
Levyne (lev'in), n. [So called from Levy the 
crystallographer.] A mineral found in Ire- 
land, Faroe, and some other places It 
occurs crystallized, the primary form being 
an acute rhomboid It is a hydrated sili- 
cate of calcium and aluminum. 

Lew (lii), a. [Allied to D. laauw, G. lav, 
lukewarm ; comp, also A. Sax. hleowan, to 
be warm.] Tepid; lukewarm. [Old and 
provincial.] 

Lewd (lud), a. [0 E lewed, lewd, lay, igno- 
rant; A. Sax. loewed, loewd, &c., lay, laic, 
pp. of Urwan, to weaken, enfeeble. Skeat.] 

1. t Lay; laic; not clerical; unlearned; ignor- 
ant; simple 

So these great clerks their little wisdom shew 
T o mock the le 7 vcl, as Icarn’d in this as they 

Str y Davies. 

2. Vile; despicable; profligate; wicked. 

But the Jews which believed not, . . . took unto 
them certain le^vd fellows of the baser sort, . and | 
assaulted the house of Jason. Acts xvii. 5. 

Great numbers of men were trained up in an idle 
and dissolute way of life, . and then, if not 
nshaincd to beg. too lewd to work, and ready for 
any kind of mischief ' Southey. 

3 Given to the unlawful indulgence of lust; 
addicted to fornication or adultery; disso- 
lute ; lustful ; libidinous. ~ 4 Proceeding 
from unlawful lust; as, lewd actions.— 
Syn. Lustful, libidinous, licentious, pro- 
fligate, dissolute, sensual, unchaste, im- 
pure, lascivious, lecherous 
lewdly (ICid'li), adv. In a lewd maimer : 
(a)t ignorantly; foolishly. Spenser. (6)t 
Grossly; coarsely; wantonly; wickedly. 

Whom she with leasings lewdly did miscall 
And wickedly backbite. Spenser. 

Yet lewdly darcst our ministering upbraid. Milton, 
(c) With the unlawful Indulgence of lust ; 
lustfully. 

Lewdness (lud'nes), i\. The state or quality 
of being lewd: (a)t ignorance; folly (b)f 
Wickedness. (<5)The unlawful Indulgence of 
lust; fornication or adultery; lasciviousness. 
Syn. Lasciviousness, impurity, unchastity, 
debauchery, lechery, licentiousness, sen- 
suality, profligacy. 

Lewdsby t (luds'bi), n. A lewd or lecherous 
person. 

I^Wdstert (Ifld'st^r), n. One given to cri- 
minal indulgence of lust; a lecher. 

Against such lewdsters and their lechery 
Those that betray them do no treachery. Shak. 

Lewed, t a. Ignorant; unlearned; lascivi- 
ouB. Chaucer. 


Lewie, Lewisaon (lo'lt, ifl'is-soQ), n. i. The 
name of one kind of shears used in cropping 
woollen cloth. — 2. An instrument of von 
used in raising large stones to the upper 
part of a building. It operates by the ^re- 
tailing of one of its ends into an opening in 
the stone, so formedtost 
no vertical force can detach 
it. In the figure a a are 
two movable parts, perfor- 
ated at their Heads to ad- 
mit the pin or bolt c d. 
These are inserted by hand 
into the cavity formed in 
the stone, and between 
them the part b is intro- 
duced, which pushes their 
points out to the sides of 
the stone, thus filling the 
cavity; c is a half-ring bolt 
with a perforation at each 
end, to this the tackle above 
is attached by a hook. The 
fastening pin passes hori- 
zontally through all the holes, entering at 
the right side d, and forelocking on the 
other end c. 

Lex (leks), n. [L., from same root as E. 
to lie.] Law; a word used in various law 
phrases; as, lex loci coiitractus, the law of 
the place where the contract Is made ; lex 
talionis, the law of retaliation, directing 
the punishment to be analogous to the 
crime, as an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, (fee ; lex non scripta, the unwritten 
or common law; lex senpta, the written or 
statute law; lex mercatoria, mercantile law. 
Lexical (leks'ik-al), a. Pertaining to a 
lexicon. 

LexlC^y (leks'i-kal-li), adv. By means of 
a lexicon ; according to lexicography or a 
lexicon. 



Lewis. 


By niociifying a root lexically is here meant varying 
its signification. Sir y Stoddart. 

Lexicographer (leks-i-kog'ra-f6r), n. [See 
LEXlcoGUAriiY ] The author or compiler of 
a lexicon or dictionary. 


Lexicographer . a writer of dictionaries, a 
harmless drudge, that busies himself in tracing the 
original and detailing the signification of words 

yohnson. 

Lexicographic, Lexicographical (leks'i- 
ko-grarik, leks'i-ko-grarik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to the writing or compilation of a dic- 
tionai’y. 

Lexicography (leks-i-kog'ra-fl), n [Gr. 
lexikern, and graphs, to write.] 1. The act 
of writing a lexicon or dictionai*y, or the 
occupation of composing dictionaries — 
2, The principles on which dictionaries are, 
or should be, constructed; the art of com- 
piling a dictionary. 

LexlCOlO^Bt (lekB-i-koro-jiBt),7i. One skilled 
in lexicology; one who makes dictionaries 
or lexicons; a lexicographer. 

Lexicology (leks-i-kol'o-ji), n. [Gr. lexikon, 
a dictionary, and logos, discourse.] The 
science of words, their derivation and sig- 
nification; that branch of learning which 
treats of the proper signification and just 
application of words 

LeildCOll (leks'i-kon), n. [Gr. lexikon, from 
lexis, a speaking, speech, a word, from legd, 
to say, to speak ] A dictionary; a vocabu- 
lary or book containing an alphabetical ar- 
rangement of the words in a lan^age, with 
the definition of each, or an ex^anation of 
its meaning. The term lexicon was originally 
and is still usually applied to dictionaries 
of the Greek or Hebrew tongues. 
Lexlconlst (leks'i-kon-ist), n. A writer of 
a lexicon. [Rare.] 

Lexlgraphlc, Lexlgraphlcal (leks-i-graf'- 
ik, leks-I-graf'ik-al), a. Pertaining to lexl- 
graphy. 

Lexigraphy (leks-ig'ra-fl), n. [Gr. leasts, a 
word, and grapho, to write.] The art or 
practice of ilefiiiing words. 

Lexlphanlc (leks-i-fan'ik), a. [From Gr. 
lexiphan^s, grandiloquent, from lexis, a 
word, especially a rare or foreign word, and 
phainb, to show.] Relating to lexipnani- 
cism; bombastic; turgid; Inflated. Camp- 
bell. 

LexlpbanlClBXn (leks-i-fan'i-sizm), n. The 
habit of using an inflated, pompous style in 
speaking or writing. Campbell. 
Lexlpbarxnlc (leks-i-f&r'mik), n. A medi- 
cine which counteracts the effect of poison. 
See ALEXIPHABMIO. 

Ley,t n. Law. 

Ley (Ifi), n. A different orthography of Lay 
and Lea, a meadow or field, (See LSA.) 


F&te, t&r, fat, fgU; md, met, her; pine, pin; nfite, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abttne; y. So. toy. * 
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It is ft common element in English plftce- 
names; as, Chor%. Dudley, Stimley. It 
sometimes, especiiuly in l^vonshire, as- 
sumes the form of Leigh. 

Leyt (W)» fl. Fallow; uncultivated. 

Let wife und land 

Lie ley till I return. Beau. &• FI. 

Ley (IS), n. Same as Lye. 

Leyden-pMal, Leyden-Jar (li'dn-n-al, li- 
dn-jftr), n. [So named from having been in- 
vented at Leyden, Holland.] A glass phial 
or jar coated inside and outside, usually 
with tin-foil, to within a third of the top, 
that it may be readily charged with elec- 
tricity, ^d thus employed m a variety of 
interesting and useful experiments. A me- 
tallic rod, having a knob at the top, is fixed 
into the mouth of the jar, and is made to 



communicate with the inside coating, and 
when the jar is to be charged the knob of 
this rod is applied to the prime conduc- 
tor. As the electric fluid passes to the in- 
side of the jar, an equal quantity passes 
from the outside, so that the two sides 
are brought into opposite states, the inside 
being positive and the outside negative. 
The jar is discharged by establishing a 
communication between the outside coat- 
ing and the knob A vacuum produced in 
a Leyden-phial has been named the Leyden- 
vacuum 

Leye,t v.t To lay; to lay a wager Chaucer. 
Leyte, t Lelte,t n. [See light.] Flame. 
Chaucer. 

Leze-majesty (lez' maj-es-ti), n [Fr. 
majesU, high treason, fromL. Ima majestas, 
treason — icedo, Icemm, to hurt, to injure, 
offend against, and majeetas, majesty. J In 
jurisprudence, any crime committed against 
the sovereign power in a state ; treason. 
The Latin * cnmen Icesce wajestatis,’ de- 
noted a charge brought against a citizen 
for acts of rebellion, usurpation of office, 
and general misdemeanours of a political 
character, which were comprehended under 
the title of offences against the majesty of 
the Roman people. 

Lherzolite (l^r'zo-lit^, n. [From Lherz, in 
the Pyrenees, where it is found.] A mineral, 
a variety of pyroxene. When crystallized 
its crystals are brilliant, translucid, very 
small, and of an emerald green 

Li (le), M. 1 A Chinese copper coin, other- 
wise called a cash. It is worth about one- 
fifth of a farthing.— 2. A Chinese measure 
of length, equal to 486 inch. 

Liability (lI-a-biPLti), n. 1. The state of 
being liable: (a) the state of being bound 
or obliged in law or justice ; responsibility; 
as, the officer wishes to discharge himself 
from his liability, (b) Exposedness; ten- 
dency; a state of being subject; as, the 
liability of a man to contract disease in an 
infected room; a liability to accidents.— 
2. That for which one is liable ; specifically 
(pi), that which one is under obligation 
to pay ; debts ; as, his liahUities amounted 
to £50,000. 

Liable (li'a-bl), a. [‘Commonly explained 
from L. ligo, Fr. lier, to bind; under ob- 
ligation to. But no L. ligahilis, or Fr 
liable, is brought forwards. The word 
seems purely English, and it looks as if it 
were barbarously formed from the verb lie, 
as inclinable from incline, with the sense 
of lying open to.’ Wedgwood. Such words 
as ally, lien, however, may have had some- 
thing to do with the development of the 
meaning. Comp, refy and reiiaftZe.] 1. Obliged 
In law or equity; responsible; answerable for 
consequences ; bound to make good a loss ; 
as, the surety is liable tor the debt of his 
principal ; the parent is not liable for debts 
contracted by a son who is a minor, except 
for necessaries.— 2. Apt or not unlikely to 
incur something undesirable; subject; ex- 
posed: with to. 

Proudly secure, yet /tad/e to fall. Milton. 


^ Is’tnotl 

That undergo this charge? who else but I. 

And such as to my claim are liable, 

Sweat in this business and maintain this wart 
Shak. 

[L^ble, in this sense, is always applied to 
eyils. We never say a man is liaUe to hap- 
piness or prosperity, but he is liable to dis- 
ease, calamities, censure; he is liable to err, 
to sin, to fall.]— 3. t Subordinate; subject. 
‘Reason to my love is liable ’ Shak. 

All that we upon this side the sea . . . 

Find Imble to our crown and dignity, 

Shall gild her bridal bed. Shak. 

4.t Fit; suitable. 'Apt, liable to be em- 
ploy’d in danger.’ Shak.— Liable, Subject 
Liable is used chiefly with regard to what 
may befall; subject to what Is likely to do 
so, and does so customarily. The former 
class of things are determined more by acci- 
I dent and circumstance, the latter by nature 
or constitution. A man may be subject to 
certain ailments, and he is always liable to 
accidents of various kinds. 

Llableness (ll'a-bl-nes), n. The state of 
being liable ; liability. 

Lla-fhll, n. [Gael, lia, a stone, and fail, 
for faidheil, fate ] Stone of destiny, the 
stone on which the ancient Irisli kings are 
said to have been crowned, brouglit by Fer- 
gus to Scotland, and ultimately deposited 
at Scone, where the Scottish kings sat on it 
at their coronation. It was removed by 
Edward I. to England and placed in West- 
minster Abbey, where it still forms part of 
the coronation chair Enthusiasts aflirm 
that it was the stone on which Jacob rested 
his head when he had his miraculous dream, 
and that it was brought to Spain by (iathe- 
lus, who married Scota, Pharaoh’s daughter, 
and was subsequently brought to Ireland by 
one of their descendants, who was crowned 
king of Ireland on it. In reality the legend 
was fabricated by a Baldrec Bisset, who was 
sent to Rome to pray the pope to aid tJie 
Scots in resisting the claims of England. 
The stone is the same as the rocks around 
Scone. Called also jJacob's Stone. 

Liaget (IFaj), n [Fr. liage, a binding, from 
Her, L. iigare, to bind.] Aleague; an alliance. 
Liaison (16-a-zofi), n. [Fr. , from L. ligatio, a 
binding, fromL. iigare, to bind.] 1 A union j 
or bond of union; an entanglement; an 
intimacy ; commonly, an illicit intimacy I 
between a man and a woman. —2. In cookery, j 
a thickening, generally of beat eggs, some- I 
times of cream and eggs, intended to tie or I 
connect the component parts of a dish. i 
Liana (le-a'na), n [Fr. liatie, from lier, to j 
bind.] A term applied to the climbing and 
twining plants in tropical forests, which 
wind themselves round the stems of tlie 
trees, often overtopping them, and descend- 
ing again to the ground. Our own honey- i 
suckle and clematis afford familiar exam- j 
pies of this kind of plants on a limited scale 
Liar (n'6r), n. One who tells lies ; a person 
wlio knowingly utters falsehood ; one who 
declares to another as a fact what he knows 
to be not true, and with an intention to de- 
ceive him. 

Liard (le-ar), n. [Fr.] A French farthing. 
Liardt (ll'6rd), a. Same as Liart. 

Liard, t n, [O. Fr. liart, L. L. liardus, 
dapple-gray.] A name applied to a horse, 
properly of a gray or dapple-gray colour: 
equivalent to Dapple. Chaucer. 

Liart, Lyart (li'6rt), a. Gray ; gray-headed. 
[Scotch. ] 

Idaa (li'as), ?i. [Fr. liaie, O. Fr. Uois, Arm. 
liach, Gael, leac, a stone | In geol a name 
given to that series of strata, consisting prin- 
cipally of thin layers of limestone embedded 
in thick masses of blue argillaceous clay , lying 
at the basis of the oolitic or jurassiu series, 
and above the triassic or new red sandstone. 
The formation is highly fossiliferous, am- 
monites being found in such quantities and 
varieties as to be called into use in the 
classifl cation of the different beds. Gryph- 
ites and belemnites are also very common 
molluscs. Fish remains are frequent, but 
of all its fossil remains by far the most im- 
portant are those of the great reptiles, of 
which the ichthyosaurus, plesiosaurus, and 
enaliosaurus are representatives. N umerous 
remains of plants occur in the lias. 

IdaSBlC a. Pertaining to or of the 

age of the lias formation. 

LlD (lib), v.t [D. lubben, Dan. live, to geld. 
The form glib is also found.] To castrate. 
[Obsolete or Scotch.] 

Idbamentt Gih'a-ment), n. [L. libamen- 
turn.] Same as L»5atum. Holland 


LliHUlt nilMait), 0 . [L WwM, libanHs, ppr. 
of Ubo, to taste, to lip.] Sipping; touohmg 
lightly. [Rare.] 

She touched hU eyelMhes with tidant Hp, 

And breathed ambroslid odours o'er his cheek. 

tandor. 

LHmUon n. [L. libatio, liba- 

tionis, from libo, Qr. leibo, to pour, to j^ur 
forth, as in honour of a deity.] 1. The act 
of pouring a liquor, usually ^ne, either on 
the ground or on a victim In sacrifice, in 
honour of some deity : a practice observed 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans, and by 
the Jews. — 2. The wine or other liquor 
poured out in honour of a deity. 

The goblet then she took, with nectar crown’d, 
Sprinkling the first Itbatton on the ground. 

Dry den. 

Libatory (li'ba-to-rl), a. Pertaining to liba- 
tion. 

Llbbard (llb'krd), an obsolete spelling of 
Leopard. ‘With libbard's head on knee.’ 
Shcdc. 

Llbbard’z-banet (lib’krdz-ban). See Leop- 

ARD’S-BANE. B. Jonsoil. 
libbet (lib’bet), n. A billet of wood; a stick 
or club; a staff. Halliwell. [Provincial.] 
Llbeccbio (li-bek’i-o), n. [It. tibeccio.] The 
south-west wind. 

Thwart of these, as fierce, 

Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noise. 
Sirocco and Ltbecchto. Milton. 

Libel Gi'bel), n. [Fr. libelle, bill, lampoon; 
L. libellus, a little book, a pamphlet, a no- 
tice, a libel ar lampoon, dim. of liber, the 
inner bark or rind of a tree used for paper; 
and hence a book ] l.f A writing of any 
kind: a written declaration, certificate, sup- 
plication, Ac. ‘A of forsaking.’ Mat. 
V. 31. Wickliffe. [‘Writing of divorcement’ 
in our New Testament.]— 2. A defamatory 
writing; a malicious publication ; any book, 
pamphlet, writing, or picture containing 
representations, maliciously made or pub- 
lislied, tending to bring a person into con- 
tempt, or expose him to public hatred, con- 
tempt, or derision ; also any obscene, blas- 
phemous, or seditious publication, whether 
by printing, writing, signs, or pictures.— 
8 Tlie crime of publishing a libel; as, guilty 
of libel.— i. In Scots law and English eccles. 

I law, the summons or similar writ com- 
mencing a suit and containing the plaintiff's 
{ allegations 

i Libel Gi'bel), v t. pret. A pp. libelled; ppr. 

} libelling. 1. To defame or expose to pubuc 
I hatred or contempt by a writing, picture, 

I and the like ; to lampoon, 
i Some wicked wlti have libelled all the fair Pope, 

2. To exhibit a charge against, as against a 
clergyman for conduct unbecoming his office, 
or against a ship or goods for a violation of 
! the laws of trade or revenue. 

; Libel t Gi'*’el), v.i. To spread defamation, 
written or printed : with against. ‘ Libelling 
against the senate.’ Sheik. 

Libella (li'bel'la), n. [L., dim. of libra, a 
balance.] 1. A small balance. — 2. An in- 
strument for taking levels ; a level 
Libellant (li'bel-ant), n. One who libels; 
one who brings a libel or institutes a suit 
in a court,, especially in an ecclesiastical or 
admiralty court. 

The counbcl for the libellant contended they had 
a rifjht to read the instructions. Cranch. 

Libeller (li'bel-6r), n. One who libels; a 
lampooner. 

It IS ignorance of ourselves which makes us the 
libellers of others. Buckminster. 

UbelllBt Gi'bel-ist), n. A Ubeller. 
LibellouB Gi'bel-us). a. Containing matter 
of the nature of a libel ; defamatory ; con- 
taining that which exposes a person to 
public hatred, contempt, or ridicule; as, 
a libellous picture. ‘ A libellous pamphlet. ' 
Wotton 

LibellouBly GFbel-us-ll), adv. In a libellous 
manner. 

Libellula Gi-bel'u-la), n. A Linncean genus 
of neuropterous or orthopterous insects, 
having the mouth furnished with laws, and 
the tail terminated by a kind of forceps. 
This genus is now divided into three fami- 
lies, each containing several genera, Libel- 
lula being the type of those with large eyes, 
broad hind wings, and larvae with helmet- 

LibellulidSB (li-bel-u'U-d6), n. pi. The 
dragon-flies, a family of neuropterous, or, 
according to some, orthopterous insects, 
with a mouth furnished with jaws, antennae 
shorter than the thorax, extended wings, 
and a tail terminated by a kind of forceps. 
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LIBIDIKOUSNESS 


Tbe metamorphosis is incomplete, and the 
larvte aquatic. See Draoon-ply. 

Uber (lrb6r), n. [L.] In hot the inner 
li^g of the bark of exogenous trees; the 
innermost layer of the bark; endophloeum; 
bast. 

Liberal (lib'6r-al), a. [L. UbercUis, from 
liber, free. Akin to libet, Ivbet, it pleases, 
it is agreeable, Skr. lubh, to desire.] 1. Be- 
fitting a freeman or one well-bom ; not 
mean or low ; gentlemanlike ; refined ; as, 
the liberal arts; a liberal education. —2. Of 
a free heart; ready to give or bestow; muni- 
ficent; bountiful; generous; giving largely; 
as, a liberal donor; the liberal founders of 
a college or hospital. —8. Generous; ample; 
large; as, a Zi6eraMonation; a liberal eWoy/- 
ance; hence, abundant; profuse; as, a liberal 
outflow of water. 

His wealth doth warrant a liberal dower. Shak. 

4. Not having or not characterized by 
selfish, narrow, or contracted ideas or 
feelings ; favourable to civil, political, and 
religious liberty; favourable to reform or 
progress ; not bound by orthodox or estab- 
lished tenets in politics or religion; not 
conservative ; friendly to great freedom in 
the forms of administration of government ; 
as, a liberal thinker; a liberal Christian; 
literal sentiments or views ; a liberal mind; 
liberal policy ; liberal institutions ; the 
Liberal party.— 6 Free; open; candid; as, 
a liberal communication of thoughts — 
6. Not too literal or strict; free; as, a 
liberal construction of a statute.— 7. t Licen- 
tious ; free to excess ; unrestrained ; uncon- 
trolled; loose; lax ‘A liberal villain.’ 
Shak. ‘ Liberal jests. ’ Beau, d: FI -Lib- 
eral arts. See under Art. [Liberal has of 
or with before the thing bestowed, and 
to before the person or object on which 
anything is bestowed; as, to be liberal of 
praise or censure ; he was liberal with his 
money ; liberal to the poor ] Liberal is 
often used in compounds which are self- 
explanatory ; as, 2ibera2-hearted ; liberal- 
minded; itocmLsouled. 

Liberal (lib'6r-al), n. An advocate of freedom 
from restraint, especially in politics and reli- 
gion; a member of that party which advo- 
cates progressive reform, especially in the 
direction of conferring more power on the 
people. 

UberallBXn (llb'6r-al-izm), n. Liberal prin- 
ciples; the principles or practice of Liberals; 
freedom from narrowness or bigotry, espe- 
cially in matters of religion or politics. 

They show that our forefathers had not learned 
our modern affectation of a Itberalistn so cosmo- 
politan as to shrink from celebratui)?, in the Ioftie.st 
strains, the greatness, the glory, and the hapiiuiess 
of England. Str J Stepntn. 

LlberallSt (lib'Sr-al-ist), n. A liberal. 

Idberalistic (lib’^r-al-ist^^ik). a. Relating 
to or characterized bv liberalism; conform- 
ing to liberal principles 

Liberality (lib-6r-ari-ti), n. [L. liberalitas; 
Ft. lib^raliti. See LIBERAL.] 1. The quality 
of being liberal; (a) disposition to give 
largely; the habit of giving largely; munifi- 
cence; bounty; generosity. 

That l%berahty is but cast away 

Which makes us borrow what wc cannot pay. 

Denham. 

(b) Largeness of mind; catholicity; that 
comprehensiveness of mind which includes 
other interests besides its ovm, and duly 
estimates in its decisions the value or im- 
portance of each; impartiality; as, it is 
evidence of a noble mind to judge of men 
and things with liberality. 

Many treat the gospel with Indifference under the 
name of liberality. J. M. Mason. 

2. A particular act of generosity; a donation; 
a gratuity : in this sense it has the plural 
number; as, a prudent man is not impover- 
ished by his liberalities. 

Liberalise (lil/6r-al-Iz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
liberalized; ppr. liberalizing. To render 
liberal or catnolic ; to enlarge ; to free from 
narrow views or prejudices. 

Grand, swelling sentiments of liberty I am .sure I 
do not despise. They warm the heart, they enlarge 
and libevalixe our minds ; they animate our courage 
in a time of conflict. Burke. 

Liberally (lib'6r-aMi), adv. In a liberal 
manner : (a) bountifully ; freely ; largely ; 
with munificence. 

If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not 

Jam. i. 5. 

(&) With generous and impartial regard to | 
other interests than our own; with enlarged j 
views; without selfishness or meanness; as, ' 


to think or judge liberal^ of men and their 
actions, (c) IVeely; not strictly; not literally; 
as, he construes the words of the act liber- 
ally. 

Liberate G^h'd-r&t), v.t pret. <fepp. liberated; 
ppr. liberating. [L. lti>ero, liberatum, from 
liber, free.] To release from restraint or 
bondage; to set at liberty; to free; to deliver; 
to disengage ; as, to liberate a slave ; to liberate 
one from duress or imprisonment; to liberate 
the mind from the shackles of prejudice. 

By what means a man may liberate himself from 
those fears. Johnson. 

Liberation (lib-6-ra'shon), n. [L. liher- 
atio, liberationis, from libero, to free. See 
Liberate.] The act of delivering, or the 
state of being delivered from restraint, 
confinement, slavery, debt, and the like. 
Liberator (lib'6-rat-6r). n. One who liberates 
or delivers. 

He (Lutlier) was the great reformer and liberator 
of the European intellect. Buckle. 

Llberatory (lib'6-ra-to-ri), a. Tending to 
liberate or set free. 

Llbero-motor (lib'6r-o-m6-tor), a. Letting 
out or liberating motor nerve-force. 

Each ganglion is a libero-motor agent. 

Herbert Spetu er. 

Lil^rtarian (lib-er-ta'ri-an), a Per- 
taining to liberty, or to the doctrine of 
freewill, as opposed to the doctrine of neces- 
sity. 

Llbortarlan (llb-6r-ta'ri-an), n. One who 
holds the doctrine of moral freedom, or the 
doctrine of the freedom of the will. 

It retorts against himself the very objection of 
incomprehensibility by which the fatalist had thought 
to triumph over the libertarian. Str Hamilton. 

I believe he (Dr Crombic) may claim the merit of 
adding the word ‘libertarian' to the English l.in- 
guage as Priestley added that of ‘ necessarian.’ Retd. 

Llbertari^ism (lib-6r-ta'ri-an-lzm), n. 
The principles or doctrines of libertarians. I 
Llbertlclde (lib'6r-ti-8id), n. [Liberty, and 
L emdo, to kill ] 1. Destruction of liberty. 

2. A destroyer of liberty. 

Libertlnage (Ub'Cr-tin-aj), n. Undue free- 
dom of opinions or conduct ; license. 

A growing libertinaf'e, which disposed them to 
think slightly of the Christian faith U'arburton. 

Libertine (lib'6r-tin), n [L. libertinus, from 
liber, free.] 1. Among the Romans, a freed- 
man; a person manumitted or set free from 
legal servitude -2. One unconilned; one free 
from restraint. 

When he speaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is still Shak. 

3, One who indulges his lust without re- 
straint; one who leads a dissolute, licentious 
life ; a rake ; a debauchee —4 f One who 
holds loose views with regard to the laws of 
religion or morality; an Irreligious person. 

6. One of a sect of heretics in Holland, who 
maintained that nothing is sinful but to 
those who think it sinful, and that perfect 
innocence is to live without doubt. They 
rejected all the customs and decencies of 
life, and advocated a community of goods 
and of women. 

That the Scriptures do not contain in them all things 
necessary to salvation is the fountain of many great 
and capital errors: I instance in the whole doctrine 
of the libertines, faraiHsts, quakers, and other enthu- 
siasts, which issue in the corrupted fountain. 

Jrr. Taylor. 

6. t A freeman of an incorporate town or city. 

And used me like a fugitive, an inmate in a town. 
That is no city libertine, nor capable of their gown. 

Chapman 

LibertlXie (lib'6r-tln), a. fFr. libertin, licen- 
tious ; L. libertinus, from lihertus, one made 
free, from it&er, free ] Licentious; dissolute; 
not under the restraint of law or religion; 
as, libertine principles. ‘A libertine mo.’ 
Bacon 

Libertinism (lib'6r-tin-izm), n 1. State or 
condition of being a libertine or freedman. 
[Rare ] 

Dignified with the title of freeman, and denied the 
libertinism that belongs to it. Hammond, 

2, The state or conduct of a libertine or rake; 
licentiousness; unrestrained indulgence of 
lust; debauchery ; lewdness.— 3. t Irrollgious- 
ness ; carelessness for the dictates of mor- 
ality. 

That spirit of religion and seriousness vanished all 
at once, and a spirit of liberty and libertinism, of 
infidelity and proLtneness, started up in the room 
of It, Atterbury, 

Liberty (lib'6r-ti), n. [L, libertas, from 
liber, free ; Fr. liberty.] 1. The state or con- 
dition of one who is free ; exemption from 
restraint ; power of acting as one pleases ; 
freedom. 

'Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume. Cenuptr. 


2. Permission granted, as by a superior, to 
do something that one might not otherwise 
do; leave; as, liberty given to a child to 
play, or to a witness to leave a court.— 
3 Immunity enjoyed by prescription or by 
grant; privilege; exemption; franchise; as, 
the liberties of the commercial cities of 
Europe. — 4. A place or district within which 
certain exclusive privileges may be exer- 
cised ; a place of exclusive jurisdiction ; as, 
within tne city liberty. — 6. A ceiiajn 
amount of freedom; permission to go about 
freely within certain limits, as in a place of 
confinement; also, the place or limits within 
which such freedom or privilege is exer- 
cised; as, the liberties of a prison.— 6. Action 
or speech of one person to another hardly 
warranted by their relative positions ; free- 
dom not specially granted ; freedom of ac- 
tion or speech beyond the ordinary bounds 
of civility or decorum ; as, may I take the 
liberty of calling on you ? 

He was repeatedly provoked into striking those 
who had taken liberties with him. Macaulay 

7. The power of an agent to do or forbear 
any particular action, according to the de- 
termination or thought of the mind, by 
which either is preferred to the other; free- 
dom of the will; exemption from compulsion 
or restraint in willing or volition.— 8. Free- 
dom from occupation or engagements ; dis- 
engagement.— 9. In the matUge, a curve or 
ar^ in that part of the bit placed in the 
mouth of a horse in order to afford room 
for the tongue of the animal. — Natural 
liberty, the power of acting as one thinks 
fit, without any restraint or control, except 
from the laws of nature. It is a state of 
exemption from the control of others, and 
from positive laws and the institutions of 
social life. This liberty is abridged by the 
establishment of goveniment. — Civil liberty, 
the liberty of men in a state of society, or 
natural liberty, so far only abridged and 
restrained as is necessary and expedient for 
the safety and interest of the society, state, 
or nation. Civil liberty is an exemption from 
the arbitrary will of others, secured by estab- 
lished laws, which restrain every man from 
injuring or controlling another. Hence the 
restraints of law are essential to civil liberty 
—■Political liberty, a term sometimes used 
as synonymous with civil liberty. But it 
more properly designates the liberty of a 
nation, the freedom of a nation or state from 
all unjust abridgment of its rights and in- 
dependence by another nation. Hence we 
often speak of the political liberties of 
Europe, or the nations of Europe. — Reli- 
gious liberty, the free right of adopting and 
enjoying opinions on religious subjects, and 
of worshipping the Supreme Being accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience, without 
external control —Liberty of the press, free- 
dom from any restriction on the power to 
publish books; the free power of publishing 
what one pleases, subject only to punish- 
ment for abusing the privilege, or publish- 
ing what is mischievous to the public or in- 
jurious to individuals. — Cap of liberty, a 
cap or hat used as a symbol of liberty. In 
ancient times the manumitted slaves put 
on what was termed the Phrygian cap, in 
token of their freedom. In modem times, 
a red cap worn by French revolutionaries. 
—Leave, Liberty, License. See under Leave. 

lilbethenlte (ll-t>eth'en-it), n. The hydrous 
phosphate of copper, a mineral first found 
at Libethen in Hungary, having an olive- 
green colour, and consisting of phosphoric 
acid, oxide of copper, and water. 

Llbldlnlst (li-bid'in-ist), n. One given to 
lewdness. [Rare.] 

Nero, being monstrous incontinent himself, verily 
believed that all men were most foul Itbidtnists. 

Juntus. 

LlbldlnOBlty (li*l>l<i'in-oa"i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being libidinous; libidinous- 
ness. 

Llbidlnoilfl (li-bid'in-us), a. [L. libidinosus, 
from libido, lubido, lust, from libet, lubet, 
it pleases.] Characterized by lust or lewd- 
ness ; having an eager appetite for sexual 
indulgence; fitted to excite lustful desire; 
lustful; lewd. ‘Wanton glances and 
inott« thoughts.’ Bentley.— Lewd, lust- 
ful, lascivious, unchaste, impure, sensual, 
licentious, lecherous. 

IiibidlnouBly (li-bid’ln-us-ll), adv. In a li- 
bidinous manner; with lewd desire; lust- 
fully; lewdly. 

IilbldinouBneBB (ll-bld^in-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being libidinous ; lust- 
fulness; lewdness. 
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UbkeUft LiUklnt (Ub'ken, Ub'kinVn. [Liw, 
A. Sax. libhwn, and km, a haunt of low char- 
acters.] A house; lodgings. *Totheir{»6< 
kirw at the crackmana.’ B.Jonaon. [Old 
slang J 

Libra (U'bra), n. [L.] In astron. the Balance, 
the seventh sign in the zodiac, which the 
sun enters at the autumnal equinox in 
September. It is marked thus 
Libral t (li'bral), a. [L. Ubralis, from libra, 
the Koman pound of 12 ounces.] Weighing 

1 lb. Johnson. 

Llbrar^n (n-braYi-an), n. [In meaning 1 
from library; in 2 from L librarius, a tran- 
scriber of books 1 1 The keeper or one who 
has the core of a library or collection of books. 

2 t One who transcribes or copies books 
Llbrarianslllp (ll-bra'rl-an-ship), n. 'J'he 

office of a librarian. 

Library (li'bra*ri), n. [L. librarium, a book- 
case, hbraria, a bookseller's shop, from liber, 
a book. See Libel ] 1. A collection of 
books belonging to a private person or to a 
public institution or a company. ‘A list 
of his majesty’s library.' Walpole. ~1. An 
apartment or suite of apartments, or a 
whole building appropriated to the keeping 
of a collection of books. 

Librate (li'brat), v.t. pret. & pp. librated; 
ppr. librating. [L. libro, libratum, from 
libra, a balance, a level— whence E. level.] 
To hold in equipoise; to poise, to balance 
Librate (li'brat), v.i. To move, as a balance; 
to be poised. 

Their parts all librate on too nice a beam Clifton. 

Libration (li-bra'shon), n. 1. The act of 
librating or balancing, or state of being 
librated or balanced; a state of equipoise, 
with equal weights on both sides ‘The 
libration and frequent weighing of his 
wings.' Jer. Taylor.— 2. In astron. a real 
or apparent libratory motion like that of a 
balance before coming to Test. — Libration 
of the moon, an apparent irregularity of the 
moon’s motion, whereby those parts very 
near the border of the lunar disc alternately 
become visible and invisible, indicating, as 
it were, a sort of vibratory motion of the 
lunar globe. The libration of the moon is of 
three kinds: (a) libration in longitude, or a 
seeming vibratory motion according to the 
order of the signs ; owing to this circum- 
stance, that the motion of the moon about 
her axis is not always precisely equal to the 
angular velocity in her orbit ; (6) libration 
in latitude, in consequence of her axis being 
inclined to the plane of her orbit, so that 
sometimes one of her poles and sometimes 
the other declines as it were, or dips to- 
wards the earth; (c) diurnal libration, 
which is simply a consequence of the lunar 
parallax. In this case an observer at the 
surface of the earth perceives points near 
the upper edge of the moon’s disc, at the 
time of her rising, which disappear as 
her elevation is increased; while new ones 
on the opposite or lower edge, that were 
before invisible, come into view as she de- 
scends towards the horizon If the observer 
were placed at the earth’s centre he would 
perceive no diurnal libration. — Ltil>/*a«icn 
of the earth, a term applied l>y some of the 
older astronomers to that feature of the 
earth’s motion by which while revolving in 
its orbit its axis constantly continues paral- 
lel to itself 

Llbratoxy ni'bra-to-ri), a Bahmcing; mov- 
ing like a balance, as it tends to an equi- 
poise or level; oscillating. 

Libretto (le-bret't6), n. [It., a little book.] 
1. A book containing the words of an ex- 
tended musical composition, as an opera, 
oratorio, and the like.— 2. The words them- 
selves. 

UbS (libz), 71. [Gr. lit. Libyan.] The west- 
south-west wind. Shenstone 
Libyan (lib'yan), a. Of or pertaining to 
Lwya, the ancient name of a large portion 
of North Africa, and sometimes applied to 
all Africa. 

Lib3ran (lib'yan), n. A name given to a 
OTOup of tongues, otherwise called Berber 
(which see). 

IiiOt (lls), n. pi. of louse. 
lAcensable (ll'sens-a-biv a. Capable of 
being licensed or permitrod by l^al grant. 
Lioense» Lloenoe (li'sens), n. [JV. licence, 
from L. licenUa, from lieet, it is permitted, 
one Is at liberty ] 1. Authority or liberty 
given to do or forbear any act; the admis- 
sion of an imlividual. by proper authority, 
to the right of doing particular acts, prac- 
tising in professions, conducting certain 


trades; as, a liemse to preach, practise 
medicine, sell spiritB, receive goods in pawn, 
<fec.; a grant of permission.— 2. A written 
document containing such authority. —8. Ex- 
cess of liberty; undue freedom; freedom 
abused, or used in contempt of law or de- 
corum. 

License they mean when they cry liberty. Mtlton. 

4. The liberty which an artist takes in de- 
viating from the rules of his art, as in 
poetry, painting, music; deviation from an 
artistic Leave, Liberty , License. 

See under Leave. 

License (li'sens), v.t. pret. & pp. licensed; 
ppr. licensing. 1. To permit by grant of 
authority; to remove legal restraint by a 
grant of permission; to authorize to act in 
a particular character; as, to license a man 
to keep an inn; to license a physician or a 
lawyer.— 2. t To dismiss. Wotton. 

Licensed (Ifsenst), p. and a. Having a li- 
cense; permitted by authority. —Licensed 
victualler, an innkeeper or keeper of a public- 
house who is licensed to sell spirits, wine, 
beer, <fec. 

All public dinners. . , . from the Sheriffs’ to the 
Lxiensed Vtchiallcr^ , are amusing scenes. Dtckem. 

Licensee (li-sen-sg'), n. Oue to whom a li- 
cense is granted. 

Licenser (li'sens-^r), n. One who licenses or 
grants permission ; a person authorized to 
grant permission to otners; as, a licenser of 
the press. 

Licensure (li'sens-ur), n. A licensing. 
Licentiate (li-sen'shi-at), n. [h'rom L. licen- 
tia, license.] 1 t One who behaves in a li- 
centious manner; one who transcends tlie 
bounds of due rcBtraiiit and decorum. ‘ Li- 
centiates of disorder.’ Bp. Hall. — 2. One 
who has license to practise any art or to 
exercise any profession. Thus there are 
licentiates of the Koyal College of Surgeons, 
in dental surgery, (tc. Among Presbyterians 
it is a person autliorized by a presbytery to 
preach and eligible for a pastoral charge.— 
8. 'The position of such person. 

Licentiate (li-sen'shi-at), v. t. To give license 
or permission to; to encourage l>y license. 

We may not hazard either the stilling of generous 
inclinations, or tlie liunttatiug of anything that is 
coarse Sir R. J.'hitran^e. 

Licentiation (li-8en'8hi-a"8hon), n. The act 
of licentiating or permitting. [Rare.] 
Licentious (li-sen'shus), a. [L, licentiosus, 
from licentia, license.] 1 Characterized by 
or using license ; indulging too great free- 
dom ; overpassing due bounds or limits ; 
excessive. 

Where shall we find a parallel in the whole coin- 
pass of the Bible for such a Itcenttons abuse of per- 
sonification? R. Nall 

Specifically— 2 Unrestrained by law, reli- 
gion, or morality j wanton; loose; dissolute; 
libidinous; as, a fwmftous person; licentious 
desires — Syn. Unrestrained, uncurbed, un- 
controlled, unruly, riotous, ungovernable, 
wanton, profligate, dissolute, lax, loose, sen- 
sual, impure, unchaste, lascivious, immoral. 
Licentiously (li-sen'shus-li), adv. In a li- 
centious manner ; in contempt of law and 
morality; lasciviously; loosely; dissolutely 
LiceutiOUSneBB (ll-sen'shus-nes), n. The 
state of being licentious; licentious con- 
duct; want of due restraint; dissoluteness; 
profligacy; as, his licentiousness is notorious. 

Immoderate assurance is perfect Itcenttousness. 

Shenstone 

Licht (lich), a. [See Like.] Like; even; 
equal. 

Tor both to be and seem to him was labour licit 
Spenser 

Licht Gich), n [A. Sax. lie, a dead body; G. 
leiche, a corpse; Goth, leik, Icel. lik, D. lijk, 
the body Hence lichwake, lykewake, watch- 
ing with the dead; lich-gate, a shed at the 
church-gate to rest the corpse under; Lich- 
field, the field of corpses.] A dead body; 
a corpse. 

Lichen (ll'ken or lich'en), n. [Gr. leieh?n.] 
1. In hot. one of an order of cellular crypto- 
gamic plants without stem and leaves, and 
consisting mainly of a thalluo. Lichens, like 
algse, are nourished through their whole 
surface by the medium in which they live, 
which in the case of the former is air. Re- 

roduction generally takes place by spores, 

ut in circumstances unfavourable to the 
production or development of thecae and 
spores they are propagated by gonidia. They 
appear in the form of thin flat crusts, cov- 
ering rocks and the barks of trees, or grow- 
ing upon the ground, or in foliaoeous ex- 
pansions, or branched like a shrub in minia- 
ture, or sometimes only as a gelatinous mass 


or a powdery substance. They are called 
rook-moss and tree-moss, and some of the 
liverworts are of this order. They also 
include the Ice- 
land -moss and 
reindeer - moss ; 
but they are en- 
tirely distinct 
from the true 
mosses (Musci) 
Lichens abound 
in the cold and 
temperate parts 
of the world. 
The greater part 
are of no known 
use except in 
preparing the 
surface of the 
earth for the re- 
ception of larger 
vegetables; but 
some are used 
as tonic medicines, as Variolaria faginea, 
and Iceland-moBS ifietraria islandica), when 
deprived of its bitterness by boiling be- 
comes a diet recommended to invalids. 
'Their principal use is to furnish the dyer 
with brilliant colours — archil, cudbear, 
and several others are thus employed.— 
2. In med. an eruption of papulw, of a red 
or white colour, either clustered together 
or disseminated over the surface of the skin, 
with or without fever, or derangement of 
the digestive organs, usually tenmnatlng in 
slight desquamation, and very liable to 



Keindeer-tnoss {Cenomyce 
rauf'xferiHa). 


recur. 

Llchened (irkend or lich'end), a. Relating 
to or covered with lichens 

Llchenic (ll-ken'ik or li-chen'ik), a. Relating 
to or derived from lichens; as, lichenic acid. 

Licheniform (li-keu'i-form or li-chen'i- 
fonn), a. Resembling a lichen. H. Smnccr. 

Licheiiln,Licli6nine(li'ken-in or lichren-in), 
n. (CeHioOj.) A peculiar vegetable product, 
isomeric with starch, sometimes called 
Lichen Starch. It is obtained from liver- 
wort and Iceland-moss, and is stated to 
possess the alkaline property of combining 
with acids. 


Lichenographic, Lichenographical QV- 

ken-6-graf"iK or llch'en-6-graf"ik, lI'ken-6- 
graf'ik-al or lich'en-6-graf"ik-al ), a. Per- 
taining to lichenogTMihy. 
LichenographlBt, Lichenograplier (if- 
ken-ogTa-flst or lich-en-og'ra-nst, ll-ken-og'- 
ra-fbr or lich-en-og'ra-f6r), w. One who 
describes the lichens; one versed in lichen- 
ography. 

Llohenography (li-ken-og'ra-fl or lich-en- 
og'ra-fl), n. [Or. leichm, a lichen, and 
grapho, to write.] A description of the 
vegetables called lichens; the science which 
illustrates the natural history of the lichens. 

Lichenology (lI-ken-oTo-ji or lich-en-oTo-Ji), 
n That department of botany which treats of 
the description and classification of lichens. 

LLchenoiIB (li'ken-usorliclTen-us), a. 1. Re- 
lating to, resembling, or abounding in 
lichens. - 2. Pertaining to or partaking of 
the nature of the disease called lichen; as, 
lichenous eruptions, 

Llch-fowl (lich'foul), n. A bird of night; a 
lich-owl. 

Llch'gatB (lich'g&t), n. [See LiOH.] 1. A 



Lich-gate, Clifton Hampton, Oxfordahire, 

church-yard gate, with a porch under which 
a bier might stand while the introductory 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, ^o; J,;ob; t, Fr. ton; ng, sln^r; th, <Aen; th, <Aln; w, tvig; wh, whig; zb, azure.—Soe KMX. 
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psrt of the service was read before proceed- 
ing to the church. Called also a 
t A term applied in some parts of the coun- 
try to the path by which a corpse is con- 
veyed to the church. 

liObl (Uch'i), n. The fruit of Nephelium 
lAtchi. See Leeohbe. 

liOb-OWl (lich'oul), n. [Lich, a dead body, 
and owl.] An owl, so called because vul- 
garly supposed to foretell death. 

XdOlUtMia (lich'rdd), n. Same as Lichway. 

Uoht (liCh^. The Scotch form of the Eng- 
lish word Light in its various meanings. 

Llohtly (li6hrli), v.t. To make light of; to 
undervalue; to slight; to despise; to slight 
in love. [Scotch.] 

Liohwake. Llchewake (lich'wak), ?i. [See 
LlOH.] The custom of watching with the 
dead. Written also Latewake, Lykwake, 
&c. 


Li(diWay (lich'wa), n. [Lich, a dead body, 
and way. ] The path by which the dead are 
carried to the grave. 

Licit (lis'it), a. [L. licitus, lawful, permit- 
ted, from liceo, to be permitted.] Lawful. 
* Licit establishments. ’ Carlyle. 
Lldtatlon (lis'i-ta^shon), n. [L liciUitio, 
from licitor, to bid for a tiling, from liceo, 
to set a price for sale.] The act of exposing 
to sale to the highest bidder. [Rare ] 
Lldtly (Us'it-li), adv. In a licit manner; 
lawfully. 

The question may be ItcUly dibcusbcd 

Throckmorton. 

LidtneBB (lislt-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being licit; lawfulness 
Uck (lilt), V t [A. Sax. liccian, D likken, 
Dan. likice, O lecken, Goth, laigon, in bUai- 

f on, represented in the kindred tongues by 
r. li^him, L. lingo, Gr. leichd, Skr. Im, Slav. 
lisati, lokati, Lith. laizyti, to lick; allied also 
to L. ligurio, to lick, to feast by stealth. 
Hence, according to Diez, It. leccare (from 
O.H.G. leccdn), ilh'. liqyur, lichar, Fr. lecher. 
Comp, lecher, lickerish, which are also from 
this stem. Some forms be^nning with s 
seem closely allied, as D. sicken, to swal- 
low; Dan. slikke, Icel. sleikja, Prov. E. and 
Sc. slake, slaik, to lick, to smear. With 
regard to lick, Gr. leicho, and similar forms, 
Pott remarks—' It would be useless for any 
one to say that in the conjunction of I, the 
most mobile of the linguals, with a follow- 
ing guttural {l—k, there is not present 
—I do not say a conscious, but certainly a 
kind of instinctive intentionality. By the 
I is sensuously represented the contact of 
the lips with an article of food or drink, 
while the guttural calls up the act of swal- 
lowing that follows.’] 1. To pass or draw 
the ton^e over the surface; as, a dog licks 
a wound. — 2. To lap; to take in by the 
tongue; as, a dog or cat licks milk.— 8. [See 
under noun, 5.] To strike repeatedly for 
punishment; to flog; to chastise with blows; 
to beat, to conquer. [Colloq ] 


It is not so sure that he licked the Francois. 

y err old 

-~-To lidk up, to devour; to consume en- 
tirely. 

Now shall this company lick up all that are round 
about us, as the ox Itcketh up the grass of the field. 

Num. xxii 4. 

—To lick the dust, (a) to be slain; to perish 
in battle 

His enemies shall Itck the dust. Ps. Ixxii. 9 

(6) To act abjectly and servilely. 

Wit that can creep, and pride that Itcks the dust. 

Pope. 

—To lick into shape, to give form or method 
to, from the notion that the young bear is 
born shapeless and its mother licks it into 
shape. 

A bear’s a savage beast, of all 
Most ugly and unnatural ; 

Whelp'd without form, until the dam 
Has tick'd it into shape and frame. Hudibras 
—To Uck the spittle of, to fawn upon with 
servility; to court by flattery or attentions; 
to be meanly servile to. ‘ Need not herd 
themselves with the rabble, nor lick the 
spittle of great ones.’ South. 

[iCk (lik), n. 1. A rubbing or drawing of 
the tongue over anything. — 2. A slight 
smear or coat, as of paint. ‘ A lick of court 
whitewash.’ Qray. — Z. [Scotch.] A small 
quantity; as much as can be taken up by the 
tongue; as, a lick of sugar, of oatmeal.— 
4. In America, a place where salt is deposited 
at salt springs, and where animals come to 
lick it.— 6. [In this sense Wedwood derives 
the word from W. llach, a slap; but it is 
probably the same as in the preceding senses 
with an extended meaning.] A blow; a 
stroke.— 6. pi. rSeotch.] A b^ing. 

An’ monle a follow gat his licks. Bums. 


LldkOir (lik'dr), n. One that licks or laps up; 
one that beatik 

IdcltalBll (Uk'dr-ish), a. [Written also liok- 
erous, licorous, UQuorish,&c.,9Xid ultimately 
from the stem lick, probably through A. Sax. 
liccera, a glutton, or through the allied 
lecher, lecherous. See Lechsk, and comp. 
G. lecker, lickerish, dainty, delicate, and as 
noun a dainty person.] 1. Nice in the 
choice of food; dainty; as, & lickerish palate. 

2. Eager or greedy to swallow; eager to taste 
or enjoy: having a keen relish. 

It is never tongue-tied when fit commendation, 
whereof womankind is so lickerish, is offered unto 
it. Sir P. Sidney 

3. Tempting the appetite; dainty. 

Woulrlst thou seek again tu trap me here 
With lickerish baits, fit to ensnare a brute f 

Afilton. 

4. Lecherous; salacious. R Brerwne. 
IiickeriBhly (lik'^r-ish-li), adv. In a licker- 
ish manner; daintily. 

LlCkerlBlineBB (lik^^r-ish-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being lickerish; niceness of 
palate; daintiness. 
liokeroUB (lik’Cr-us). a. Lickerish 
IiiCkeroUBly (lik'6r-U8-li), adv. Lickeriahly. 
LiCkerousness (lik^^r-us-nes), n. Lickerish- 
ness 

Lick-penny (lik'pen-ni), n. A greedy covet- 
ous person. [Scotch.] 

Lick-platter (lik'piat-dr), n. A sneaking 
paraMte; a lickspittle. ‘No lick-platter, no 
parasite. ' Lord Lytton. 

Idok-Bpigot (lik^spig-ot), n. A tapster or 
drawer, ‘Kill, lick-spigot.' Massinger. 
LickBpittle (lik'spit-l), n. One who licks 
or is prepared to lick another’s spittle; a flat- 
terer or parasite of the most abject charac- 
ter. 

Lick-trencher (lik’trensh-6r), n. Same as 
Lick-platter. Cornhill Mag. 

Licorice (llk'or-is), n. Same as Liquorice. 
LicorouBt (lik'or-us), a. Same as Lickerish. 
liicoroUBneBBt (likW-us-nes), 7i. Same as 
Lickerishness 

Idctor (lik't6r), n. [L. ; from obs L. liceo, 
to summon. ] An offleer among the Romans, 
who bore an axe and fasces or rods as en- 
signs of his office. The duty of a lictor was 
to attend the chief magistrates when they 
appeared in public, to clear the way for 
them, and cause due respect to be paid 
them, also to apprehend and punish crimi- 
nals. 

Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their power, Milton. 

Lid aid), n. [A. Sax. hlid, qehlid, hlith, lid, 
cover, protection; D. lid, 0. Kris, hlid, lid, 
O.H.G. hlit, G. lid, lied, as in augen-lied, an 
eyelid ; Icel. hlith, a gate or gateway, an 
interval. Allied to L. claudo, to shut, Gr. 
kleis, a key; Skr. lud, to cover.] A cover; 
as, (a) that which shuts the opening of a 
vessel or box; as, the lid of a chest or tnmk. 
(6) The cover of the eye, the membrane 
which is drawn over the eyeball of an ani- 
mal at pleasure, and is intended for its pro- 
tection; the eyelid (which see), (c) In bot. 
the operculum or cover of the spore-cases 
of mosses; also, a calyx that falls off from 
the flower in a single piece. 

Oij). Same as Ledge. Spenser. 
IldleBB (lid'les), a. Having no lid; uncovered, 
as the eye, with the lids; hence, sleepless, 
vigilant. ‘ A lidless watcher of the public 
weal. ’ Tennyson. 

Lie (II), n. [A. Sax. lige, I'^ge, a lie, from 
ledgan, to lie ; Icel. lygi, D logen, leugen, 
G. Itlqe, a lie. See the verb.] 1. A criminal 
falsehood; a falsehood uttered tor the pur- 
pose of deception ; an intentional violation 
of truth. 

It is wilful deceit that makes a he. A man may 
act a he, as by pointing his finger in a wrong direc- 
tion, when a traveller mauires of him his road. 

Paley. 

2, A fiction. 

The truth is moral, though the tale a lie. Dryden. 

3 Anything that misleads or disappoints 
one, as false doctrine and the like. 

Wishing this lu of life were o’er. Trench. 

—To give the lie to, to chaise with falsehood; 
to prove to be false; as, he gave him the lie 
direct ; a man’s actions may give the lie to 
his words. 


Men v/\l\jg-ive their own experience the lie. Locke. 

Sym. Falsehood, untruth, Action, deception. 
Lie (11), v.i. pret A pp. lied; npr. lying. 
[A. Sax. Ie6gan, D. liegen, Goth. Vivgan, Icel. 
lidga, O.H.G. liugan, G. lilgen, to lie; comp. 
Gael, leog, idle talk.] To utter falsehood 
with an Intention to deceive ; to say or do 
that which deceives another when be has a 


right to know the truth, or when morality 
requires a just representation. 

Inform us, will the enip'ror treat? 

Or do the prints and papers lie i Swift. 

Lie ai)» l^v; pp. lainilient)', ppr. 

lying [A. Sax. Hogan, to lie, of which foe- 
pan, to lay, is a causative; O. and Northern 
E. and Sc. ligge, lig; Goth, ligan, D, liggen, 
Dan. ligge, leel. liggja, G. liegen, to lie. See 
Law.] 1. To occupy a horizontal or nearly 
horizontal position; to rest lengthwise, or 
to be flat upon the surtace of anything ; to 
be placed and remain without motion ; as, 
he is lying In bed; the book lies on the table: 
to this meaning the sense of being dead 
often attaches. 

Her lily hand her rosy cheek lies under. Shak, 
To he in cold obstruction and to rot. Shak. 

2. To lay or place one’s self In a horizontal 
or nearly horizontal position: often with 

dofwn. 

Lte down ; lay thine ear close to the ground and 
list if thou canst hear the tread of travellers. Shak. 

3. To rest in an inclining posture; to lean; 
to recline ; as, he is lying against the wall 
of the house.— 4. To be at rest; net to stir. 

The wind is loud and will not he. Shak. 

6. To be situated; to have place or position; 
as, Ireland lies west of England.— 6. To be 
posted or encamped, as an army; as, the 
troops lying before Sebastopol. 

The English lte within fifteen hundred paces. Shak. 

Somewhat similar is the meaning to take 
up a posture of defence. 

Here I lay and thus I bore my point. Shak. 

7. To reside; to dwell; to sojourn; to lodge; 
to sleep. 

The virtuous lady, Countess of Auvergne, . . . 

By me entreats, great lord, thou wouldst vouchsafe 
To visit her poor castle where she hes. Shak. 
Mr. Quinion lay at our house that night. Dickens, 

8. t To be confined as in prison. 

I will deliver you or else lie for you Shak 
B. To remain or be in some condition ; to 
continue : followed by some word or phrase 
denoting the particular condition; as, to lie 
waste; to he fallow; to lie open; to lie hid ; 
to lie pining or grieving; to lie under one’s 
displeasure ; to lie at the mercy of a credi- 
tor, or at the mercy of the waves.— 10. To be 
present or contained; to be found; to exist: 
often followed by in. 

In ray loyal bosom lies his power. Shak 
Envy hes between beings equal in nature, though 
unequal in circumstances feremy Collier, 

He that thinks that diversion may not he tn hard 
labour, forgets the early rising of the huntsman. 

Locke 

11 To depend ; to have results determined 
bv: followed by in; as, our success lies in 
vigilance.— 12. To weigh; to press 

His laults he gently on him. Shak. 

18. To be sustainable in law ; to be capable 
of being maintained ; as, an action lies 
against the tenant for waste. 

An appeal hes in this case. Ch. y. Parsons. 

—To lie almw, to lean over with a side wind, 
as a ship.— To lie along the land, to keep a 
course nearly parallel to the land.— To lie 
at one's heart, to be an object of affection, 
desire, or anxiety. 

The Spaniards have but one temptation to quarrel 
with us, the recovering of Jamaica, for that has ever 
hen at their hearts. Str W-'. Temple. 

—To lie by, (a) to be reposited or remaining 
with ; as, he has the manuscript lying by 
him. (6) To rest; to Intermit labour; as, we 
lay by during the heat of the day. (c) Naut 
to remain near, as one ship to another at 
sea.— To lie hard or heavy, to press; to op- 
press; to burden. 

Thy wrath h*th hard upon me. Ps. Ixxxvil^ 7. 
He that cnmniits a sin shall find 
The pressing guilt lu heavy on his mind. Creech. 

[Shakspere has to lie heavy to. 

It would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to ’t.] 

—To lie in, to be in childbed.— To lie in a 
person, to be in the power of; to belong to. 

As much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. 

Rom. xii. 18. 

—To lie in the way, to be an obstacle or im- 
pediment; as, remove the objections that 
lie in the way of an amicable adjustment.— 
To lie in wait, to wait for in concealment ; 
to lie in ambush ; to watch for an oppor- 
tunity to attack or seize.— To lie on or upon: 
(a) to be a matter of obligation or duty; as, 
it lies on the plaintiff to maintain his action. 
(5) To depend on. * As if his life lay on it.' 


Fite, fir, fat. fgU; mi, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, So. fey. 
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Shak.’—To lie on hand, to be or remain in 
poMeislon; to remain unsold or undisposed 
of; as, great quantities of wine lie on nand, 
or have lain long mi hand.— To lie on one's 
hands, (a) to remain unsold. (6) Not to re- 
quire to be expended in emplo}^ent; hence, 
to be tedious; as, men are sometimes at a loss 
to know how to employ the time that lies 
on their hands.— To lie mi the head of, to 
come on; to fall to the share of. 

What he gets more of her than sharp words, let It 
ii€ on my head. Shak. 

—To lie over, (a) to remain unpaid after the 
time wlien payment is due, as a note in 
bank. (6) To be deferred to some future 
occasion, as a motion or resolution in a 
deliberative assembly.— To lie to, to be sta- 
tionary, as a ship. A ship is said to lie to 
when her progress is checked, either by 
counterbracing the yards or taking in sail. 
— To lie to one's work, to exert all one’s 
strength or powers in the performance of 
one’s work 

So many workers, and no mercenary mock workers, 
but real ones that Ite freely to it; each patriot 
stretches himself ag[ainst the stubborn glebe ; hews 
and wheels with the whole weight that is in him. 

Carlyle 

— To lie under, to be subject to ; to suffer ; 
to be oppressed by —To lie with, (a) to lodge 
or sleep with. (6) To have carnal knowledge 
of. (c) To belong to ; as, it lies with you to 
make amends. 

Lie, Lay. Lay is a transitive verb, and has for its 
preterit laid; as. he told me to lay it down, and 1 
laid it down. Lie is intran.sltive, and has for its 
preterit lay , as. he told me to he down, and I lay 
down. Some persons blunder by using laid for the 
preterit of he , as, he told me to he down, and I laid 
down. .So persons often say, the ship laid at anchor ; 
they laid by during the storm ; the book laid on the 
shelf, &c. It is only necessary to remember, in all 
such cases, that laia is the preterit of lay and not of 
lie. This would save many respectable writers from 
a gross error which seems to be increasing among us 
Goodrich. 

lie (li), n. 1. The relative position of one 
object with regard to another, or with re- 
gard to a point of the compass ; as, I don’t 
know the lie of the country. Hence— 2. Situa- 
tion, position, or state, as of an affair. —3 In 
geol the manner in which strata are dis- 
posed. — 4, See Lye (in railways). 

lie (11), n Same as Lye. 

lie*a-bed (li'a-bed), n. One who lies long 
in the morning. 

IJavid was none of your lie-a-beds Lharle\ Reade 

lieberkiihn (le'ber-kim), u [See next 
article.] A silver concave reflector fixed 
on the object-glass end of a microscope to 
bring the light to focus on an opa(iue object, 

lieberktUmlan (le-ber-kii'ni-an), a. [After 
Lieberkiihn, who first observed the glands 
by aid of a lens ] In afiat appellative of 
certain simple secreting cavities thickly dis- 
tributed over the intestines, called Lieber- 
kuhnian glands 

Xlef (16f), a. [O.E. lefe, leva, A. Sax. leOf, 
loved, beloved ; D lief, Icel. Ijitfr, Q lieb, 
Goth. Hubs, loved. Akin /owe.] 1. Dear; be- 
loved; pleasing; agreeable. 

Yet now I charge thcc quickly go again 

As thou art lie/aml dear. Tennyson. 

2. Willing; pleased; glad. 

He up arose, however he/ or loth. Spenser. 

Xleft (lef), n. One loved or beloved; a friend. 
‘Liefest iw/.’ Spenser. 

Xlef (16f), adv. Gladlv; willingly; fi-eely: 
used in familiar speech, as in the phrase, 
I bad as lief go as not. Had in such a 
phrase is perhaps a corruption of would, 
arising from the two words being both con- 
tracted into 'd in such phrases as I’d, he’d; 
but this is very doubtful. See Have. 

Myself would work eye dim, and finger lame. 

Far li^er than so much discredit him. Tennyson. 
Vd much li^er be well-born 
Than boast the wealth of Croesus. Pro/ BlackU, 

Written also Lieve, Le^, Leve. 

.Xlege (16j), a. [Fr. lige, Pr. litge, It. ligio, 
L.L. ligius, legius. Origin quite uncertain.] 
1. Bound by feudal tenure, whether to tri- 
bute and due subjection, as a vassal, or to 
protection and just government, as a chief. 
*My true liege man.’ Spenser. ‘His liege 
loro.* Baker.— 2. Eelating to the bond re- 
ciprocally connecting vassal and chief; as, 
* liege vassalage. By liege homage, a vassal 
was bound to serve his lord against all, 
without excepting his sovereign; or against 
aU excepting a former lord to whom he 
owed like service. 

XlMre (Idj ), n. 1. A vassal holding a fee by 
wmeh he is bound to perform certain ser- 
vices and duties to his lord.— 2. A lord or 
superior; a sovereign. 


The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 

Lie£e of all loiterers and malcontents. Shah. 

8. A law-abiding citizen ; one of the peace- 
ably disposed people; as, to disturb the 
lieges. 

Liegeman (l€j*manX n. A vdssal; a subject; 
a liege. 

Friends to this ground.-- 

And liegemen to the Dane. ShaJt. 

Liege-pOOBtle (lef pous-ti), n. In Scots law, 
that state of health which gives a person 
full power to dispose, mortis causa or other- 
wise, of his heritable property. The term 
is considered to be derived from the words 
legitima potestas, signifying the lawful 
power of disposing of property at pleasure. 
It is used in contradistinction to death-bed, a 
liege-poustie conveyance being one not chal- 
lengeable on the head of death-bed. 

Lieger (l^'j^r), n. [See LEGER, Ledger.] A 
reddent ambassador. Written also Leiger. 
Lien (li'en), the obs. part, of lie. See Lain. 
Lien (li'en), n. [PT lien, from L. ligamen, 
from ligo, to bind.] In law, a legal claim; 
a right in one man to retain the property 
of another until some claim of the former 
is paid or satisfied. A lien is either parti- 
cular, as a right to retain a thing for some 
charge or claim growing out of or connected 
with the identical thing ; or general, as a 
right to retain a thing, not only for cliarges 
and claims specifically connected with the 
identical thing, but also for a general bal- 
ance of accounts between the parties in 
respect to other dealings of the like nature. 
General liens exist only in three ways: either 
by express contract, by usage of trade, or 
where there is some legal relation. 
LlenterlC (li-en-ter'ik), a. Pertaining to a 
lientery. 

Lientery (li'en-t6r-i), n. [Fr. lienterie; Gr. 
leientetna — leion, smooth, and entermi, an 
intestine.] Inwwd a species of diarrheea, in 
which the aliments are discharged undi- 
gested, and with little alteration either in 
colour or substance. 

Ller (li'^r), n. One who lies down; one who 
rests or remains 

He wist not that there were liers in ambush against 
him Josh vlii 14. 

Lierne (le'ern), n. [Perhaps connected with 

lien, Fr. Her, to bind ] In arch, an old French 
term denoting any rib that does not rise 
from the impost, and is not a ridge rib, but 
crosses from one boss or intersection of the 
principal ribs to another Vaults in which 
such liernes are employed are termed lierne 
vaults. 

Lieu (lu), n. [Fr ; O.Fr. liu, lou, Pr. luoc, loc, 
from L locus, place.] Place; room; stead: 
preceded by in. 

Far lovelier in our Lancelot had it been, 

/ft lieu of (l.illying witli the truth, 

To have trusted me as he has trusted you. 

Tennyson. 

In lieu is exactly equivalent to instead. 
Lieutenaiicy (lef-ten'an-si), n. 1. The office 
or commission of a lieutenant —2. The col- 
lective body of lieutenants 
Lieutenant (lef-ten'ant), n [Fr. , composed 
of lieu, place, and tenant, L. tenens, hold- 
ing.] 1. An officer, civil or military, who 
supplies the place of a superior in his ab- 
sence.— 2. (a) A commissioned officer in the 
army next in rank below a captain. (6) A 
commissioned officer in the navy, ranking 
with a captain in the array. 
Lieutenant-colonel 0ef-ten'ant-k6r-nel), n. 
Mint, an officer next in rank below a colo- 
nel He generally is the commander of the 
regiment 

Lieutenant-general (lef-ten'ant-jen-sr-ai), 
n. Mint, an officer in tne army next in rank 
below a general. 

Lieutenant-gpyemor (lef-ten'ant-gu-v6m- 
6r), n. An officer performing the duties of 
a governor. In some British possessions and 
colonies, jointly under a governor-general, 
the chief magistrate of a separate district 
is called a Heutenant-gm)ernor. 
lieutenantiy t (lef-ten'ant-ri), n. Lieuten- 
ancy. 

If such tricks as these strip you out of your lieu- 
tenantry. Shah. 

lieutenantBilip (lef-ten^ant-shlp), n. The 
state or office 01 a lieutenant; lieutenancy. 
Lieve (16v), a. Same as Lief. 

Far never by his dear hand had I die. Tefinyson. 

Lievrite (ISv'rIt), n. A mineral, called also 
Yenite (which see). 

Life dlf), n. pi. Lives <1*^4 [A. Sax. Iff, 
I'Qf, Icel. Hf, Dan. liv, D. tin, Ck»th. libains, 

life. See Live.] 1. That state of an animal 
or a plant in which its organs are capable 


of perfonniug their functioni, or in which 
the performance of functions has not per- 
manently ceased; animate existence; vital- 
ity; also, the time during which such a state 
continues. 

Lt/e is a. series of definite and successive changes, 
both of structure and composition, which take place 
within an individual without destroying its identity. 

G. H. Lewes. 

2. The time during which soul and body are 
united; the mundane existence of a human 
being; the period from birth to death; also 
power or capacity for existence after death. 

Health and long life to you, master. Shak. 

Thy life is no idle dream ; it is all thou hast to 

front eternity with. Carlyle. 

Hence— 3. Fig. period during which any- 
thing continues to manifest Its existence, 
as an Institution, a form of government, 
(fee. ; as, this constitution had but a short life. 
4 Outward manifestation of life; coudltion 
or circumstances connected with or sur- 
rounding a person, considered as pleasant 
or painful; mode, manner, or course of liv- 
ing, as morally good or bad. 

Such was the life the frugal Sabines led. Dryden. 

I will tcncli my family to lead good lives. 

Mrs. Barker 

5. That which makes alive; cause or source 
of life ; animating or inspiring principle ; 
hence, a person or thing which imparts or 
excites vigour, spirit, animation, or enjoy- 
ment; as, ne was the life of every company 
into which he came. 

The Lord of all. himself through all diffused, 

Sustains and is the h/e of all that lives. Cowfer. 

6. Animation; spirit; briskness; vivacity; 
energy. 

They have no notion of l/e and fire in fancy and 
in words Felton. 

7 The living form; truth and naturalness: in 
opposition to a copy or imitation; as, a 
description from the life. 

He that would be a master must draw by the life, 
as well as copy from originals. ftremy Collier. 

There was never counterfeit of passion came so 
near the life of passion. Shak. 

8. A person; a living being, usually or al- 
ways a human being ; as, many lives were 
sacrificed; and as a collective term, human 
beings in any number; as, a great loss of life. 

9. Animals in general, or regarded collec- 
tively; animated beings in the aggregate; as, 
the stream of life on the globe. ‘Lives 
through all life. ’ Pope. 

Full nature swarms with Ife. Thomson. 

10. Blood, as the supposed vehicle of anima- 
tion. 

The warm life came issuing through the wound. 

Pope. 

11. Narrative of a past life; history of the 
events of life; biographical narration. 

Plutarch, that writes his Ife, 

Tells us that Cato dearly loved his wHe. Pope. 

12. The attainment or experience of enjoy- 
ment in the right use of the powers; espe- 
cially, happiness in the favour of God; eter- 
nal existence; heavenly felicity, in distinc- 
tion from earthly death. 

To be carnally minded is death; but to be spiritu- 
ally minded is life and peace. Rom. viu. 6. 

13. Position in society; rank, as determined 
by manner of living; social state; as, high 
or low life. —14. Common occurrences; course 
of things; human affairs. 

But to know 

That which before us lies in daily life. 

Is the prime wisdom. Milton. 

16. That which is dear to one as one’s exist- 
ence; darling; beloved. ‘ My queen, my life, 
iny vrif c ’ Saafr. —16. An insurance on a per- 
son’s life; a life-insurance policy.— For life, 
(a) for the whole term of one's existence; as, 
he got a pension for life, (b) So as to save, 
or to strive to save one’s own life; with the 
utmost degree of exertion possible ; as, to 
inm fmr life', to swim for life. — To the life, 
so as to closely resemble the living person 
or original, as a picture; hence, exactly; 
perfectly; as, the portrait was drawn to the 
life. —Life of an eocecution, in law, the period 
when an execution is in force, or before It 
expires. [Life is used in a number of com- 
pounds the meaning of which is generally 
sufficiently obvious; aa, f^/’e-consumlng, life- 
harming, f^tf-preserving, <fec.] 
Life-annuity (llfan-nu-l-ti), n. A sura of 
money paid yearly during a person's life. 
I^e-asBuranoe 

Insurance. ^ ^ 

Life-belt (Uf belt), n. An Inflated belt, gene- 
rally made of india-rubber, or a belt made 
of several pieces of cork fastened together, 
used to support the body in the water. 


cb, cfcaln; dh, Sc. looii; g, go; j, job; li, Fr. ton; ng. sing; f H, then', th, <AIn; w, frig; wh, wAlg; zh, azure.~See KiT. 
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Ll&>blOOd (Ufblud), n. 1. The blood neces- 
sary to life ; vital blood.— 2. That which is 
essential to existence or strength ; that 
which constitutes or ^ves strength and 
energy. ‘Money, the life-blood of the na- 
tion.^ Stvift 

LUTe-blOOd (ll^blud), a. Necessary as blood 
to life; essential. ‘ Life-blood laws/ Milton. 

LtTe-boat (llfbdt), n. A boat for saving 
persons from drowning, constructed with 
great strength to resist violent shocks, and 
at the same time possessing sufficient buoy- 



Life-boat. 

Fjg. I, Sheer plan. Fig. a. Section amidships. 

ancy to enable it to float though loaded 
with men and filled with water. The boat 
represented in the accompanying figure is 
provided with air-cases at the stem and 
stern, and others at each side, and is 33 feet 
long and 8 feet broad. The festooned line 
in fig. 1 shows the exterior life-line. In 
fig. 2, A A are the side air-cases ; B B, reliev- 
ing tubes through which any water that is 
shipped is got rid off ; c c, spaces beneath 
the deck placed longitudinally at the mid- 
ship part of the boat, with cases packed with 
cork, forming part of the ballast; d, scuttle 
for ventilation with pump fixed in it. 
Life-buoy (lif'boi), «. See Buoy. 

LifeHlrop (lif drop), n. A vital drop; a drop 
of one's neart’s blood. Byron. 

Iiife-estate estate that 

continues during the life of the possessor. 
Life-everlasting Gi^'ev-fir-last'ing), n. A 

g iant of the genua Gnaphalium; cudweed, 
ee Gnaphalium. 

Lifeful (lif'ful). a. 1. Full of life ; lively. 
‘While thus ne lifeful spoke.’ Keats.— 

2. Giving life. 

Like U/tful heat to numbed benses brought 

Spenser. 

Life-^Vlng Gii'^v-ing), a. Giving life or 
spirit; htmng power to give life; inspiriting; 
invigorating * Lif e-giving \Aai\t.' Milton. 
LLfe-goard Oif's^rd), n. A guard of the life 
or person ; a guard that attends the person 
of a prince or other person; a body-guard: 
in the British army, the name Life-guards 
is given to two cavalry regiments belonging 
to the Household Brigade. 

IJfe-bOld (Ufhdld), n See Life-land 
Ltfe-insurance (lif in-shCr-ans), n. See IN< 
SURANCK. 

Idfb-lnterest ( lifin-tdr-est ), n. An estate 
or interest which lasts during one’s life, or 
the life of some other person. 

Life-land (lifland), n. Land held on a lease 
for lives. Called also Life-hold. 
Life-leaving (lif'lev-ing), n. Departure from 
life. Shak. 

Lifeless a. Destitute of life : fa) 

dead; deprived of life; as, a lifeless boay. 

(b) Inanimate; inorganic; as, lifeless matter. 
Was I to have never parted from thy side? 

As good have grown there stili a lifeless rib. 

Milton. 

(c) Destitute of power, force, vigour, or 
spirit; destitute of or characterized by the 
want of any animating principle; dull; heavy; 
inactive; as, a lifeless style of oratory; life- 
less movements. 

The other victor-flame a moment stood, 

Then fell and lifeless left the extinguished wood. 

Dry den, 

(d) Vapid ; Insipid ; tasteless, as liq uor (c) Cha- 
ractenzed by the absence of living beings. 

Statues finished the lifeless spot with mimic repre- 
sentations of the excluded sons of men. Walpole 

Syn. Dead, soulless, inanimate, torpid. Inert, 
Inactive, dull, heavy, unanimated, spiritless, 
frigid, pointless, vapid, flat, tasteless. 
Lifelessly (llfles-ll), adv. In a lifeless 
manner ; without vigour ; dully ; heavily ; 
frigidly. 

lilfuessness 01^«s-nesX n. The state of 
being lifeless; destitution of life, vigour, and 
spirit; inactivity. 

WelUce (linik), a. Like a living person; 
resembling life. 

Lifs-Une (Itnin), n. NavJt. a rope stretched 


anywhere in a vessel to secure the safety of 
the men, especially in bad weather; also, 
one of several lines attached to a life-buoy 
or to a life-boat to enable a person the 
more readily to lay hold of it in the water. 
Lifelong (lIHong), a. Lasting or continu- 
ing through life; as, a lifelong struggle with 
poverty. 

LLfelyt (ISFU), adv. in a lifelike manner; 
to the life. 

Life-mortar (lif'mor-Wr), n. A mortar for 
throwing a rocket with a rope attached over 
a ship in distress near the shore. 

Lifent (lif'enV v.t To give an appearance 
of life or reality to. Marston. 

Life-office (nfof-fis), n. An office where 
insurance over lives can be effected. 
Life-peerage (lifper-aj), n. A peerage for 
life only. 

Life-preserver (lif'pre- 
z6rv-6r), n He who or 
that which preserves 
life; especially, (a) an 
apparatus of various 
forms, as an air-tight 
jacket or belt, or a com- 
plete dress, designed 
for the preservation of 
the lives of persons 
who, from shipwreck or 
other cause, are com- 
pelled to trust them- 
selves to the water. (6) 

A short stick with a 
loaded head, used for defence against as- j 
sailants. 

Lifer (lif'Sr). n. One who receives a sen- 
tence of penal servitude for life. [Slang. ) 

He wds tried for prison breaking, and got made a 
Ifer. Dickens 

Life-rate (lifrat), n. The rate or amount 
for which a life is insured. 

Liferent (lifrent), n. In law, a rent which 
a man receives for the term of his life, or for 
susteiitation of life ; a right which entitles 
a person to use and enjoy property during 
life, without destroying or wasting it. 
Liferenter (lifrent-6r), n. The person who 
enjoys a liferent. i 

Life-rocket Gii'rok-et), n. A rocket dis- ' 
charged from a life-mortar, and which con- 
veys a rope to a ship in distress, so as to 
establish communication with those on 
board. 

The spring or j 



Figure wearing a 
Life-preserver. 


Lifesprlng (lif'sprlng), 
source of life. 


Lifestring (lif'string), n. A nerve or string 
in the body imagined to convey or to be 
essential to life. ‘ The undocaying lifestrings 
of those hearts ’ Daniel. 

life-table Gif'ta-bl), n A statistical table 
exhibiting the probability of life at different 
ages. 

Llietlme (llf'tim), n. The time that life 1 
continues; duration of life. 

Jourdain talkrd prose all his lifetime, without 
knowing what it was. Addison. 

Llfeweary (lif'we-rl), a. Tired of life; weary I 
of living Shak 

Lift (lift), v.t. [From O.E. and Sc. lift, A. 
Sax lyft, air, sky (or the noun may be from 
the verbal stem, not directly from the 
verb); comp. Sw. lyfta, Dan. lofte, G liiften, 
to raise into the air, to lift, from Sw. Dan. 
and G. Ivft, air, atmosphere; Icel. lopta, 
lypta, to lift, and lopt, air, atmosphere. 
See Loft, and Lift, the air or heavens.] 
1. To raise; to elevate; to bring from a 
lower to a higher position or place ; to up- 
heave ; as, to lift tne foot or the hand ; to 
lift the head.-— 2. To elevate; to exalt; to 
r^se or improve, as in fortune, estimation, 

» , or rank: often with up; as, his for- 
as lifted him into notice or into | 

office. 

The Roman virtues l\/t up mortal man 1 Addison. 

3. To cause to swell, as with pride; to elate: 
often with up. 

Lest being lifted with pride, he fall into the 
''’caevil. 


condemnation of the d 


X Tim. iii. 6. 


4.t To bear; to support. Spenser.— 5. To 
remove from its place; to take and carry | 
away; to remove by stealing; as, to lift 
cattle.— 6. In Scrip, to elevate for the pur- I 
pose of crucifying. 

When ye have I0ed up the Son of man, then shall j 
ye know that I am he. John viii. siS. 

7. To gather; to collect; as, to lift rents; to I 
lift accounts. — To lift vp the eyes, (a) to 
look ; to raise the eyes. 

Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of I 
Jordan. Gen. xili. lo. 


Q) To direct the desires to God in prayer. 
Ps. exxi. 1. —To lift up the face, to look to with 
confidence, cheerfulness, and comfort. 3 ob 
xxii. 26. —To lift up the feet, to come speedily 
to one's relief Ps. Ixxiv. 8 . — To lift the 
hand, to raise the hand for the purpose of 
striking; to strike or threaten to strike.— 
To lift up the hand, (a) to swear, or to con- 
firm by oath. Gen. xlv. 22. (J>) To raise the 
hands in prayer. Ps. xxviii 2. (c) To rise 
in opposition to; to rebel; to assault. 2 Sam. 
xviii. 28. 


He ne’er lift up his hand but conquered. Shak. 

g ) To shake off sloth and engage in duty. 

eb. xii. 12.— To lift up the hand against, 
(a) to strike, (b) To Injure; to oppress. ‘ If I 
have lifted up my hand against the father- 
less ’ Job xxxi. 21.— To l{ft up the head, (a) 
to raise from a low condition; to exalt. Gen. 
xl, 13. (6) To rejoice. Luke xxl. 28.— To lift 
up the heel against, to treat with insolence 
and contempt. John xiii. 18.— To lift up the 
horn, to behave arrogantly or scornfully. 
Ps, Ixxv. 4, — To lift up the voice, to cry 
aloud ; to call out, either in grief or joy. 

And &he sat over against him, and lifted up her 
voice, and wept. Gen. xxi. i6. 

Syn. To raise, elevate, exalt, elate, erect, 
hoist, heave. 

Lift (lift), v.i. 1. To try to raise; to exert 
the strength for the purpose of raising or 
bearing. ‘ The body strained by lifting at a 
weight too heavy.' Locke .— To rise, or 
be raised or elevated; as, the fog lifts; the 
land lifts to a, ship approaching it.— 8. f To 
practise theft. 

lift (lift), n. 1. The act or manner of rais- 
ing or lifting; elevation; as, the lift of the 
feet in walking or running,-- -2. That which 
is to be raised; a weight; as, 2 cwt. is a good 
lift.-‘i. Assistance in lifting; hence, assist- 
ance in general, as by giving a pedestrian a 
seat for a distance in a vehicle, by enabling 
another to attain some object or to better 
himself, and the like; as, we gave the farmer 
a lift with his ploughing ; to give one a lift 
in the world. 


If I find nobody in the road to give me a lift, I 
shall walk the nine mile back to-nignt. Dickens. 

Much watching of Louisa, and much subsequent 
observation of her impenetrable demeanour, which 
keenly whetted and sharpened Mrs. S.’s edge, must 
have given her, as it were, a lift in the way of 
inspiration Dickens. 

4. A rise; a degree of elevation; as, the Uft 
of a lock in canals. - 5. Anything which assists 
in lifting, as a device for raising persons or 
goods from a lower flat or story of a house 
to a higher one; an elevator; a lifter.— 
6. JVaut. a rope descending from the cap 
and mast-head to the extremity of a yard 
for supporting the yard, keeping it in equi- 
librium, and raising the end, when occasion 
requires. — 7, A gate without hinges, and 
which must be lifted up or removed to let 
one pass through. Called also Lift-gate. 
[Local. ] — Dead lift, a sheer lift; a lift 
without any sort of assistance from the 
object lifted; effort to raise something 
wholly inert; hence, something which taxes 
all one's powers or exceeds them; an extreme 
emergency; as, to help one at a dead lift. 
Mr. Doctor had puzzled his brains 
In making a ballad, but was at a stand; 

And you freely must own you were at a dead lift. 

Swift 

Lift (lilt), n [A, Sax lyft, Dan. Sw. and G. 
Ivft, Qotii. Ivftus, air. This word is either 
the origin of the verb lift or from the verbal 
stem (see Lift, v.t.)', it is also closely allied 
to loft and aloft (which see) ] The air ; the 
atmosphere; the sky or heavens. [Old Eng- 
lish and Scotch. ] 

Still the lift gloamed, and the wind roared. 

Liftable (lift'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
lifted. 

Lifter (lift'6r), n. 1. One who or that which 
lifts or raises: (a) a thief; as, a cattle- 
lifter. ‘ So young a man and so old a 
lifter.' Shak, (6) A latch-key. (c) An appa- 
ratus for lifting goods or persons; a lift, 
(d) Infounding, a tool for dressing the mould; 
also, a contrivance attached to a cope to hold 
the sand together when the cope is lifted. 
Goodrich. («) In the steam-engine, the arm 
on a lifting-rod that raises the puppet-valve. 
Goodrich. 

Idft-baxnxner (llft^am-m^r), n. A light 
form of tilt-hammer, in which the hammer 
is raised by a spring and depressed by a 
treadle. 

Llftlng-brldge (Uft'ing-briJ). n. A draw- 
bridge which is raised to allow vessels to 
pass, as along a canal or the like. 


Fftte, fiir, fat, fgll; m§, met, h6r; pine, pin; nflte, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. tep. 
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Ufti]lf-gear(liftliiff-^r), n. The apparatus 
inside a boiler for lifting the safety-valve. 
It consists of levers connected with the 
valve and to a screw worked by a handle 
ontside the boiler. 

Iilfttllg-rod (lift'ing-rod), n. In the steam- 
engine, a rod receiving motion from the 
rock-shaft, and imparting motion to the 
lifter of a puppet-valve. 

Uft-look (liftlok), n. A name sometimes 
given to a canal-lock, because it lifts or 
raises a boat from one level to another. 
Ltft'Pump (lift'pump), n. A pump in which 
the piston raises the water through the whole 
height above the barrel by lilting it without 
the agency of the atmosphere. 

Lift-tent^ (lift'tent-6r). n. In mao/i. the 
governor of a wind-mill driving grinding- 
stones, for regulating the distance between 
the upper and lower stones, according to 
the velocity. 

Lift-wall (lift'wgl), n. The cross-wall of a 
lock-chamber of a canal. 

Llg, Ligg (lig), v.i. [A. Sale, liegan, to lie.] 
To lie. Told and provincial English.] 

V t>wing that never lie in bed agaiiie 

His linibes would rest, ne in ease enihost. Spenser. 

Wheer asta bean saw long and niea h^atn' 'ere 

aloiin? Tennyson 

Ligamexit (li^a-ment), n. [L. ligameutmn, 
from ligo, to bind. ] 1. Anything that ties or 
unites one thing or part to another; a band; 
a bond. 

Interwoven is the love of liberty with every li^a- 
tnent of your hearts. ll'ashini^ion. 

The soul, beginning to be freed from the Itsaments 
of the body, reasons like herself, and discourses in a 
strain above mortality. Addssan. 

2 In aymt. a strong, compact substance, 
serving to bind one bone to another. It is 
a white, solid, inelastic, tendinous sulistance, 
softer than cartilage, but harder than mem- 
brane. Ligaments are divided into capsu- 
lar and connecting ligaments. The former 
serve to connect the extremities of the 
movable bones, and prevent the efflux of 
synovia, while the latter strengthen the 
union of the extremities of the movable 
bones.— 3. In zool. the dense chitinous struc- 
ture which connects the valves of a bivalve 
mollusc, and opens them by the elasticity of 
its layers. 

Ligamental, Ligamentous (lig-a-ment'al, 
lig-a-ment''u8), a. Composing a ligament; 
of the nature of a ligament; binding; as, a 
strong lipamentous membrane. : 

Ligan (li'gan), n, [Contr. for L. ligamen, 
^ancl, bandage, from ligo, to bind,] Goods 
sunk in the sea, but having a cork or buoy 
attached in order that they may be found 
again. Also written Lagan. See Flotsam 
and Jetsam. 

Ligation (li-ga'shon), n. [L. ligatio, ligatio- 
ms, from ligo, to bind.] 1. The act of bind- 
ing, or state of being bound — 2 That which 
binds; a bond; a ligature; the place where 
anything is bound 

A bundle tied with tape, and sealed at each fold 
and ligation with black wax Sir IF. Scott 

Llgatura (leg-a-to'ra), 71. [It.] In a 

ligature (which see). 

Lij^ture (lig'a-tur), n [L. Unatura, from 
ligo, to bind. ] 1. Anything that binds; a cord, 
thong, band, or bandage —2. The act of bind- 
ing^; as, by a strict ligature of the parts.— 

3. The state of being bound; stiffness, as of a 
joint.— 4. t Impotence induced by magic.— 

6. In music, a band or line connecting notes. 

6. In printing, consisting of two or more 
letters or characters united, as Ji, fi, jffi, jffl, 
in English. The old editions of Greek au- 
thors abound with ligatures. — 7. In surg. 
(a) a cord or string for tying the bloou- 
vessela, particularly the arteries, to prevent 
hemorrhage. (6) A thread or wire to remove 
tumours, &c. , by strangulation. 

Ligatured (llg'a-turd), a. Connected or 
bound by a ligature; as, 'ligatured letters ’ 
Gent Mag. 

Llgeance,! Llgeancy,t n. Allegiance. 
Lmement (hj'ment), n. In arch, same as 
Lodgement. 

Ligger n. The horizontal timber of 

a scaffolding; a ledger. 

Ll^t Git), 71. [A. Sax. Ie6ht, lHht, light, a 
light; O.Sax. O.H.G. lioht, leoht, D. and G. 
lioht, loel. Ijos, Ban. lys, Goth. Uuhath; allied 
toL. lux, lumen, light, luceo, to shine, luna, 
the moon; Gr. Uumos, white, leussfi. to see; 
W. Hug, Gael, leus, light; Skr. loch, to shine, 
to see. 3 1. That agent or force in nature by 
the action of which upon the organs of sight 
objects from which it proceeds are rendered 
visible. The several views which have been 


oh, e/tain; dh, 6c. loeA; g, go; j, job; 
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entertained respecting the nature of light 
may be ranged under two heads— the system 
of emission and the system of undulation. 
The former, adopted and perfected by New- 
ton, supposes light to consist of minute par- 
ticles emitted by luminous bodies and tra- 
velling through space with immense rapidity 
till they reach the eye; the latter supposes 
that objects are rendered visible by vibra- 
tions excited by luminous bodies in an elas- 
tic imponderable medium named ether, per- 
vading all space and filling up the intervals 
between the moleculesof ponderable bodies. 
The former is called the Newtonian or cor- 
puscular theory; the latter, which is that 
now universally accepted, the undulatory 
or wave theory. The language, however, 
which is employed in treating of light is, for 
the most part, accommodated tt) the for- 
mer The velocity of light is astonishing, 
as it passes through a space of nearly 
12,000,000 miles in a minute.— 2. Tliat from 
which such an agent or force emanates, or 
is supposed to emanate; that object or body 
which renders other objects or bodies dis- 
tinct, clear, or visible to the eye of the ob- 
server, as the sun, the moon, a star, a light- 
house, a candle, a match, and the like. 

Then he called for a light, and sprang In. 

Acts XVl 20 . 

And tK>d made two great lights; the greater light 
to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night. 

Gen. 1 10. 

Hence— 3. Fig. something which metaphori- 
cally resembles such an object in making 
distinct, clear, or visible; knowledge; infor- 
mation; especially, the source of moral or 
religious enlightenment; mental or spiritual 
illumination; also, a person who is conspic- 
uous or noteworthy; a model or example; 
as, the lights of the age. 

He shall never know 

That I had any light from thee of this. Shah. 

4, The physical conditions or phenomena 
determining the visibility of objects ; the 
phenomena constituting day; the dawn of 
day; space or area that Is illuminated; 
hence, open view ; a visible state or condi- 
tion; public observation; publicity. 

O, spring to light I auspicious Babe, be born ! Pope 
The murderer rising with the light killeth the jioor 
and needy. Job xxiv. 14. j 

Why am I asked, What next shall see the light t 
Pope. 

5 That by which light is admitted to a 
place otherwise void of light, as a window, 
pane of a window, or other ojiening; also, 
a compartment of a window ; as, a window 
of three lights. 

There were windows in three rows, send light was 
against light in three ranks. i Ki vii 4. 

6 The manner in which the light strikes 
upon an object or picture; also, the illumi- 
nated part of an object or picture; the part 
which lies opposite the object from which 
the light comes or is supposed to come 

Never admit two equal lights ui the same picture. 

Dryden, 

7 The point of view or position in which or 
from which anything is looked at or con- 
sidered; aspect; side or features to which 
attention is paid. 

Frequent consideration of a thing wears uff the 
strangeness of it, and shows it in its scver.al lights 
and various ways of appearance. South. 

8. In law, the right which a man has to 
have the access of the sun’s rays to his 
windows free from any obstruction on the 
part of his neighbours. — Northern lights, 
the aurora borealis (which boo). —T he light 
of the countenance, favour; smiles. Ps. iv. 
Q.—To stand in one's own light, to be the 
means of preventing one’s own good, or 
frustrating one’s own purposes.— To bring 
to light, to bring to knowledge, detection, 
or discovery. — To come to light, to be de- 
tected; to be discovered or found. 

T.lght (lit), a. 1. Bright; clear; not dark or 
obscure: as, the morning is light; the apart- 
ment is light.— 2 White or whitish; not in- 
tense or deep, as a colour; not dark in 
colour; as, a light colour; a light brown 
or a light shade of brown; a light com- 
plexion. 

Light (lit), v.t. pret. & pp. lighted, some- 
times lit; ppr. lighting. 1. To set fire to; to 
kindle; to ignite; to set burning either 
literally or figuratively; as, to light a candle 
or lamp: sometimes with up; as, to light 
upon inextinguishable conflagration. ‘Since 
first our loves were lighted.' Dryden.— 2. To 
give light to; to fill or spread over with 
light; to conduct or precede by light or 
lights ; to show the way to by means of a 
light; to illuminate. 


H«w the lit lake shines 1 — 4 phosphoric sea. Byron. 
His bishops lead him forth and light him on. 

Syn. ’To kindle. Ignite, fire, Inflame^llhimL 
nate, illumine, enlighten. 

(lltl, a [A. Sax. liht, ledht; O.H.G, 
11 Kf S’ 

light; Goth, leihts, lightness; allied toL levis 
OT.elachys, Skr. laghu, light] 1. Not heavy’ 
having little weight; not tending to the 
centre of gravity with force; as. a feather is 
light con)pared with lead or silver.— 2. Not 
burdensome; easy to be lifted, borne, or car- 
ried by physical strength; as, a light burden, 
weight, or load. 

It will be light, my lord, that you may bear it 
Under a cloak that is of any length. Shak. 

S. Not oppressive ; easy to be suffered or 
endured; as, a light affliction. 

Light sufferings give us leisure to complain. 

4. E^y to be performed ; not dlflicultf not 
requiring great strength or exertion; as, the 
task is light; the work is light.— b. Easy to 
be digested; not oppressive to the stomach; 
as, Iwht food.— 6. Not heavily armed, or 
armed with light weapons; os, light troops; 
a troop of light horse.— 7. Not encumbered; 
unembarrassed ; clear of impediments ; ac- 
tive; swift; nimble. 

Unmarried men are best masters, but not best sub- 
jects; for they are light to run away. Bacon. 

8. Not heavily or deeply laden ; not suffi- 
ciently ballasted; as, the ship returned light. 

9. Slight; trifling; not important; as, a light 
error —10. Not dense; not gross; not strong; 
not copious or vehement; inconsiderable; 
as, light vapours, fumes, rain, snow, wind, 
<fec. — 11. Easy t(» admit Influence ; inconsi- 
derate; easily influenced by trifling con- 
siderations; unsteady; unsettled; volatile; 
as, a light vain person; a light mind. 

There is no greater argument of n light and incon- 
siderate person, than profanely to scon at religion. 

Tillotson. 

12. Indulging in, exhibiting, or. Indicating 
levity ; wanting in solidity or steadiness of 
character; trifling; gay; airy. 

Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light 
Shitk 

We may neither be light in prayer, nor wrathful in 
debate y. M. Mason. 

18. Wanton; unchaste; as, a woman of light 
carriage. 

A light wife doth make a heavy husband. Shak 

14 Not of legal weight; clipped; diminished; 
as, light coin —15. Loose; san^; easily pul- 
verized; as, a light soil.— 16. Having a sen- 
sation of giddiness; dizzy. ‘ Light of head 
forwantof sleep and want of food ' Dickevs. 
17. Adapted for or employed In light work, 
as, a light porter. — To set light by, to 
undervalue; to slight; to treat as of no im- 
portance ; to despise.— To 7nake light of, to 
treat as of little consequence ; to slight ; to 
disregard. 

Light (lit), 71. A lung. See LIGHTS. 

Light (Wtiadv. Lightly; cheaply. Hooker. 
Light (lit), v.t. To lighten; to ease of a bur- 
,\en —To light along a rope or sail (naut.), 
to assist in hauling it along. 

Light (lit), V i. pret & pp. lighted, some- 
times lit; ppr. lighting. [A. Sax. llhtan, dHh- 
tan, to descend, alight, from liht, not heavy. 

‘ To alight from horseback, to light upon the 
ground, are probably to be understood from 
the notion of lightening the conveyance on 
which the agent was previously borne. 
Wedgwood.] 1. To fall on; to come to by 
chance; to happen to find: with on or upon, 
and formerly with uito. ‘ They shall hght 
into atheistical company.’ South. 

A weaker man may sometimes light notions 
which have escaped a wiser. " dtts. 

All my blood danced In me, and J „ 

That I should light upon the Holy Grail. 

Tennyson. 

2. To descend, as from a horse or carriage: 
followed by down, off, or from. 

He lighted down from the chariot. 2 Ki. v. ax. 
She lighted offxPt camel Gen. xxiv. 64. 

8. To stoop, as from flight; to settle; to come 
to rest; as, the bee li^ts on this flower and 
that. 

On the tree-tops a crested peacock lit. T ennyson. 

Llghtable (llt‘a-bl), a. Capable of being 

ligh^ball OitTiftl), n. Milit .0 ball of com- 
bustible mateiials used to afford light, es- 
pecially to one’s own operations. 

Light-barrel (iit'bar-ei), n. 
empty powder-bari'el with holes in it, flUea 


fi, Ft. ton; ng, tdng; fH, fAen; th, thin; 
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with Bhavings soaked in tar, uaed to light 
up a trench or breach. 

IWt*boat (llt1>dt), n. See Light-ship. 
Ught-hraln Oit^bran), n. An empty brain; 
alight-headed or wew-minded person. 

Being as some were, tigM’brain<s, runnagates, 
unthriftes. and riotours. Martin (1554). 

Idghlrdue (lit Mil), n, A duty or toll levied 
on ships navigating certain waters for the 
maintenance of the lights shown for their 
guidance or warning. 

Idghten (llt'n), v.t. [From light, n., with 
suffix -«n.] 1. To exhibit the phenomenon 
of lightning;; to give out flashes; to flash. 

This dreadful night. 

That thunders. li£'htens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the Hon. Shak. 

2 To become more light; to become less 
dark or gloomy; to clear; as, the sky lightens. 
Lighten (lit'n), v t l. To make light or clear; 
to dissipate darkness from; to fill with 
light; to illuminate; to enlighten; as, to 
lighten an apartment with lamps or gas; to 
lighten the streets. 

A key of fire ran all along the shore, 

And Itghttned all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 

2. To illuminate with knowledge; to en- 
lighten. 

Now the Lord lighten thee ! thou art a great fool. 

shak 

8. To emit or send forth, as lightning or 
something resembling lightning; to flash. 

Behold his eye. 

As bright as is the eagle’s, ItghUtis forth 
Controlling majesty. Shak. 

Lighten Oit'n), v.t. l. To make lighter or j 
less heavy; to reduce in weight; to relieve 
of a certain amount of weight; as, to lighten 
a ship by unloading; to lighten a load or 
burden. —2. To make less burdensome or 
oppressive ; to alleviate ; as, to lighten the 
cares of life; to lighten the burden of grief. 

3. To cheer; to exhilarate. 

A trusty villain, sir, that very oft. 

When I am dull with care and melancholy, 
Lightens my humour with his merry jests. Shak. 

—To lighten upon,i to alight or descend 
upon. 

O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us as our trust 
is in thee. Book 0/ Common Prayer. 

Lightening (lit'n-ing), n. Same as Lightning. 
liighter (lit'dr), n. One who or that which 
lights; as, a lighter of lamps 
Lighter (lit'***)* ^ flat-bot- 

tomed barge, often used in lightening or 
unloading and loading ships, raising ballast 
from the bottom of a harbour, Ac. 

Lighter (lU'6r), v.t To convey by a boat 
called a lighter. Bryant 
Lighterage (l!t'6r-aj), n. l. The act of un- 
loading into lighters or boats.— 2. The price 
paid for unloading ships by lighters or boats. 
Ughterman (llt^er-man), n. a man who 
manages a lighter; one employed on a 
lighter. 

Light-fingered (litffing-g^rd), a. Dexterous 
in taking and conveying away; thievish; 
addicted to petty thefts: a term often par- 
ticularly applied to pickpi^ckets. 
Light-foot.Llght-footed(htTut, litTut-ed), 
a. Nimble in running or dancing; active. 

Light'/oot Iris broug-ht it yester-eve. Tennyson. 
Wood-nymphs mixed with her light-footed Fauns. 

Drayton. 

Light-foot (llt'fut), n. Venison. Johnson. 
TA cant word. ] 

IJghtlhl (litTul), a. Full of light ; bright. 

‘ Jjightful presence.' Maraton. [Rare.] 
Light-handed (litliand-ed), a. Naut ap- 
]^ed to a vessel when she is short of her 
complement of men. 

Li^t-headed (llt'hed-ed), a. 1. Somewhat 
dwordered in the head; dixzy; delirious. 

When Belvidera talks of ‘lutes, laurels, seas of 
milk, and ships of amber,' she is not mad. but light- 
headed, IValpole, 

2. Thoughtless; heedless; weak; volatile; 
unsteady. 

Li|»ht-headedneBB(l!t'hed-ed-ne8),n. State 
or quality of being light-headed; disorder 
of the head; dizziness; giddiness; delirious- 
nesB. 

Light-hearted (lit'hkrt-ed), a. Having a 
light heart; free from grief or anxiety; gay; 
cheerful; merry. 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch. 

Cold and yet cheerful. Coiuper. 

Light-heartedly (IftTiart-ed-li), adv. In a 
light-hearted manner; with a light heart 
Light-heartednefla(Iit^hitrt-ed-ne8),n. The 
sMte of being light-hearted or froe from 
oare or grief: cheerfulness. 

Light-heehnl (llt'hSld), a. Light or agile 
in walking, numing, aaucing, Ac. 

The villain is much lighter-heeled than I. Sheik. 


Light-horae (llthors), n. Light-armed ca- 
vSbey. 

lighv-horseman (Ut'hors-man), n. Alight- 
armed cavalxy soldier. 

Ll|AtbOUBe (ut'hous), ». A tower or other 
lofty structure witti a powerful light at top, 
erected at the en- 
trance of a port or 
at some important 
point on a coast, 
and serving as a 
guide or warning 
of danger to navi- 
gators at night ; a 
pharos. The old 
method of illumi- 
nating lighthouses 
was simply by 
means of a fire. Re- 
flectors and lenses 
were not used till 
near the close 
of last century. 

I'lie apparatus for 
illumination now 
consists of an ela- 
borate arrange- 
ment of glass 
lenses and prisms, 
with which reflec- 
tors may or may 
not be combined. 

The source of the 
light is gas. oil, or 
sometimes electri- 
city. 



Skerryvorc Lightliouse 

a. Water tanks, h. Coal. | 
Workshop, o'. Provisions. 
e. Kitchen, fg. Bedrooms 
h. Officers' room, t. Oil. j. 
Light room. 


Light-infantry (Ht'in-fant-rD, n. Milit. a 
body of armetl men, selected and traineci 
for rapid evolutions, often employed to cover 
and assist other troops 
Light-legged (llt'legd), a. Niml)le; swift 
of foot. Sidney. 

Lightleas (lit'les), a Destitute of light; 
dark; not giving out light 

Tlie lightlesi fire, 

Whicii, in pale embers hid. lurks to aspire. Shak 

Lightly (lit'li), adv. In a light manner: 
(a) with little weight; as, to tread lightly; 
to press lightly, (b) Without deep impres- 
sion. 

The soft ideas of the cheerful note, 

Lightly received, were easily forgot. Prior. 

(c) Easily; readily; without difficulty; of 
course. 

They come lightly by the malt, and need not spare 
it. Sir H'. Scy?tt 

(d) Without reason, or for reasons of little 
weight. 

Flatter not the rich; neither do thou willingly or 
lightly appear before great personages 

Jer. Taylor 

(e) Without dejection; cheerfully. 

Bid that welcome 

Which comes to punish us, and we punish it, 
Seeming to bear u lightly Shak. 

Not chastely; wantonly; loosely; as, to 
behave lightly, (g) Nimbly; with agility; 
not heavily ortaraily; as, he led me lightly 
over the stream. 

Watch what thou seest, aad lightly bring me word. 

Tennyson. 

(h) Gaily; airily; with levity; without heed 
or care. 

Matrimony ... is not to be taken in hand unad- 
visedly, ligmly, or wantonly. 

Book of Common Prayer. 

[t)t Commonly; usually. ‘ Short summers 
lightly have a forward spring.' Shak. 

The great thieves of a state or lightly the officers 
of the crown. B. yonson. 

Llglltly (lifihtli), v.t To make light of; to 
^ght; to disparage; to despise. [Scotch.] 

Aye vow and protest that ye care na for me, 

And whiles ye may lightly iny beauty a wee. 

Burns. 

Light-maker n. That which 

yields light, as a heavenly body. Wickliffe. 
U£^t-mlXlded (lit'mind-ed), a. Unsettled; 
unsteady; volatile; not considerate. 

He that is hasty to give credit is light-minded. 

Ecclus xix. 4. 

lilglltneBS 0It)^neB), n. The condition or 
quality of being light: (a) want of weight; 
levity: the contrary to heavineaa; as, the 
lightness of air compared with water, (h) 
Inconstancy ; unsteadiness ; the quality of 
mind which disposes it to be influenced by 
trifling considerations. 

Such is the lightness of you common men. Shak. 

Levity; wantonness; ^ewdness; unchas- 

That modesty, may more betray our serose 
Than woman s lightness. Shak. 

(d) Agility; nirablenets. (e) In the fine arts, 


a quality indicating freedom from weight or 
clumsiness.— -S tn. Levity, inconstancy, im- 
steadiness, volatility, instability, giddiness, 
fllghtiness, airiness, spiightUness, briskness, 
wantonness, agility, nimbleness, swiftness, 
ease, faoilitv. 

UghtneBB (lit'nes), n. Want of darkness or 
intensity; clearness; as, the greater or less 
lightness of colours; the lightness of the 
night. 

U^tnlng (lit'nlng), n. [From verb to 
lighten.] 1. A flash of light the result of a 
discharge of atmospheric electricity from 
one cloud to another, or from a cloud to 
the earth.— 2. A flashing or brightening up 
of the mind or spirits. [Rare.] 

How oft when men are at the point of death 

Have they been merry 1 which their keepers call 

A lightning before death. Shak. 

Lightnin g - conductor ( lithing-kon-dukt- 
6r), n. {^me as Lightning-rod. 

Lightning -glance (lithmg-glans), n. A 
glance or darting of lightning ; a glance or 
flash of the eye like li^tning. 

Lightning -print (llt'ning-print), n. An 
appearance sometimes found on the skin of 
men and animals and on clothing struck by 
lightning or in the neighbourhood of the 
stroke, and popularly supposed to he photo- 
m-aphs of surrounding objects. That this 
is the case is highly improbable, and the 
few well-authenticated instances yet remain 
to he accounted for. 

Lightning-proof (llt'ning-prof), a. Safe or 
protectea from lightning, 
lightning-rod (lit'ning-rod), n A pointed, 
insulated metallic rod erected to protect 
buildings or vessels from lightning ; a light- 
ning-conductor. In buildings the light- 
ning-rod rises from 8 to 30 feet above the 
highest part of the structure, and is car- 
ried down into the earth to a depth of 
about 2 feet, then deflected from the wall 
of the building through a charcoal drain, 
and then led Into water where possible, 
or into moist earth or a hole packed with 
charcoal. In ships a rod is frequently 
placed on every mast, and their connection 
with the sea is established by strips of cop- 
per inlaid in the masts, and attached below 
to the metal of or about the keel. In the 
figures given below a shows a lightning-rod 
consisting of a tube formed of metallic strips 
joined together; 6 is a lightning-rod of cop- 
per-wire ropes intertwined with iron rods; 
e consists of a metallic strip forming a tube 
with spii’al flanges; c shows the metallic 



Lightning-rod. 

a be. Various forms of Rods, c df. Various forms 
of Tips, g h i, Various forms of Attachments. 


strands of which the rod is composed, spread 
out to form several tips; d is a tip formed 
of several metals inclosed the one within the 
other, the most fusible being outside ; /, a 
series of points formed of spiral coils com- 
bined with a tubular portion forming the 
tip, the conductor being a flat strip; g, sec- 
tions coupled by an interior cylinder, with 
a tapering plug projecting from each of Its 
ends; h shows how sections of a square 
tubular rod are secured to each other by 
square plugs fastened by indenting the tubes 
into suitable depressions formed in them; 
t, sections connected by interior short pieces 
fastened to each other by pins. 

Light-o'-love (llt'6-luv), n, 1. An old dance 
tune, the name of which made it a prover- 
bial expression of levity, especially in love 
matters. ' Best sing it to the tune of light- 
o’-love.' SAoil:.— 2. Alight or wanton woman. 
Beau. A FI. 


So, ray quean, you and I must port sooner than 
perhaps a lighi-d-lave such os you expected to port 
with a— likely young fellow. Sir W. Scott. 


Light-room (lit'rOm), n. A small apartment 
in a ship of war having double glass windows 


Fftte, fdr, fat, fall; md, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tflbe, tub, b^U; pound; ii. So. abiine; y, So. fey. 
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toward the magaadne, and containing lights 
by which. any person in the magazine it 
enabled to work among the gunpowder 
without danger. 

XlSlitS (lXtB)7n. pX. [So called from their 
lightoess.] The lun^; the organs of breath- 
liw,particularly,ln brute animals. [Colloq.l 
LWt-Sillp (Ut'ship), n. A ship anchored 



Light-ship. 

and serving as a lighthouse. Such vessels 
may or may not liave masts and sails. 
They are stationed in positions where the 
bottom or the depth renders a fixed struc- 
ture impracticable. Called also Light- 
boat. 

Lightsome Glt'sum), a. l. Luminous ; not 
dark; not obscure. ‘ The gay beams of light- 
some day.’ Sir W. Scott. 

White walls ni.ike rooms more lig^htsome than black. 

Bacon 

2. Gay; airy; cheering; exhilarating. ‘That 
lightsome affection of joy.' Hooker. 
Lightsomely (lit'sum-li), adv. In a light- 
some manner. 

Lightsomeness (lit'aum-nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being ligntsome; (a) ln- 
mlnousnesB. (6) Cheerfulness ; merriment; 
levity. 

Llght-spirlted (lit'spir-it-ed), a. Having a 
light or cheerful spirit. 

Light-weight (llt'wat), n. In sporting, a 
man or animal below a fixed weight; a 
boxer, jockey, or horse under a standard 
weight. 

Light-Winged (lit'wingd), a. Having light 
or fleet wings. ‘ Light-wing'd toys of feath- 
er'd Cupid.' Shak. 

Light-wood (lit'wud), n. A name given in 
America to the knots and other resinous 
parts of pine-trees. 

Llghtyt (lit'i), a. Full of light; illuminated; 
not obscure. Wickliffe. 

Lignaget (lin'aj), n. Lineage. Spenser. 
Lign-aloes (lln-ardz), n [L. lignum, wood, 
and aloes.] Aloes wood or agallochum, a 
sweet-scented tree allied to sandal-wood. 
It is the resinous wood of Aquilaria Agal- 
iocka, which was once generally valued for 
use as incense, but now esteemed only in 
the East. See Agallochum. 

Ligneous (li^ne-us), a. [L. lianeus, from 
lignum, wood.] Made of wood; consisting 
of wood; resembling wood; wooden.— Lig- 
neous 7nar6Ze, wood coated or prepared so 
as to resemble marble. 

LigniferoUB (lig-nif'6r-U8), a. [L. lignifer- 
lignum, and fero, to produce.] Producing 
wood; yielding wood. 

Ligniflcation (lig'ni-fi-ka"shon), n. The act 
of lignifying, or the state of being llgnifled; 
the process of becoming or of converting 
into wood or the hard substance of a vege- 
table. 

Llgnlform(lig'ni-form), a. [L. lignum, wood, 
and /orma, shape.] Like wood; resembling 
wood. 

LlgXlifir (li§'*il-fi)> v t- pret. & pp. lignijied; 
ppr. lignifying. [L. lignum, wood, and 
jado, to make.] To convert into wood. 
Llgnlfy (lig'ni-H), v.i. To become wood. 
Lignin, Lignine (lig^nin), n. [From L. %- 
num, woM.] (CeHioOfi.) Vegetable fibre; 
the substance which remains after a plant 
or a portion of it has been treated with 
water, weak alkaline and acid solutions, 
with alcohol and ether, in order to dissolve 
all the matters soluble in these agents. It 
constitutes the skeleton of the trunk and 
branches of the tree, and is found to consist 
of carbon and the elements of water. Lig- 
nin is a modification of cellulose. 
Llgnlp6rdOUB(lig*ni-p6r'da8),a. [L. lignum, 
and perdo, to destroy.] Wood-destroying ; 
said of certain insects. 

Lignite (IVnlt), n. [L f^um,wood.] Fos- 


sil-wood, wood-coal, or brown coal, a com- 
bustible substance mineralized to a certain 
degree, but retaining distinctly Its woody 
texture. It holds a station intermediate 
between neat and coal. Beds of lignite 
occur in the new red sandstone and oolite, 
but chiefly in the upper cretaceous and ter- 
tiary formations. In some parts of Germany 
it occurs in strata of more than 80 feet in 
thickness, chiefly composed of trees which 
have been drifted, apparently by fresh water, 
from their place of growth. It is but a poor 
fuel, being not very rich in carbon, but is 
used in some parts of France and Germany 
for domestic and manufacturing purposes. 

LlgnltlC (lig-nit'ik), a. Containing lignite ; 
resembling lignite. 

IiignltlferouB (lig-ni-tifOr-us), a. In geol 
a term applied to strata containing beds of 
lignite or brown coal 

LignouB, Lignose (lig'nus, lig^uos), a. Lig- 
neous. 

Lignum (lig’mim), [L.] Wood; that por- 
tion of arborescent nlunts which compnses 
the alburnum and the duramen. 

Llgnum-alOBB (lig'num-al-dz). n. Same as 
Lign-aloes. 

Lignum- Vit89 (lig-num-vl'te), n [L , the 
wood of life, so called from its hardness and 
durability.] The popular name of a tree, 
(xuaiacum ojfflciiude, nat. order Zygophyl- 
laccRj. 'riie common lignum-vitae is a na- 
tive of the northern coast of South America 
and of several of the West Indian Islands. 
It is a middle-sized tree, having a hard, 
brownish, brittle bark, and firm, solid, pon- 
derous, very resinous wood of a blackish- 
yellow colour in the middle, and of a hot 
aromatic taste. The loaves are composed 
of two or three pairs of leaf- 
lets, and the flowers are light 
blue. It is of use in medi- 
cine and the mechanical arts, 
being wrought into utensils, 
wheels, cogs, and various ar- 
ticles of turnery. See Guaia- 

CUM. 

Llgula, Ugule (llg'u-la, lig'- 
ul), n. [L. ligula, a strap, for 
lingula, dim. of lingua, the 
tongue. 1 In hot. (a) a strap- 
shaped petal of flowers of the 
order Compositee. (6) The 
membrane which occurs at 
the base of the lamina of a 
grass leaf, as that of millet {Milium multi- 
jiorum), shown in the figure 
Ligate Llgulated (lig'u-lat, lig'u-mt-ed), 
a. [L. ligula, a strap.] Like a bandage or 
strap ; in hot. applied especially to the ray 
florets of Composita;, which are flat, spread- 
ing out toward the end, with the base only 
tubular, and to flowers having such florets. 

Ligule, n. See Ligula. 

LiguUflorsB (lig-u-lin6-re), n pi. [L. ligula, 
a strap, and Jios, Jloris, a flower.] A sub- 
order of CompositiB. The florets of the com- 
pound flowers are ligulate, and have each a 
stamen and pistil. 

LigUlifloroUB (lig-u-Uno-rus), a. In hot 
having a capitulum composed exclusively 
of ligulate florets 

LlguorlBt, Liguorian (lig-G-6'rist, lig-u-6'- 
n-an), n. Same as JRedemptorist. 

Idgure (li^iir), n. [Gr. lyngkourion, ling- 
gourion, Iwurion, a kind of gem, from lyng- 
kos onron, lynx’s urine, being believed to be 
composed of lynx’s urine petrified.] A kind 
of precious stone. 

And the third row a Itgure, an agate, and an ame- 
thyst. Ex, xxviii. 19. 
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LiglUlte ni'gftr-it), n. [From Liguria.] A 
variety of sphene, a mineral occurring in 
oblique rhombic prisms, of an apple-green 
colour, occasionally speckled. 

lilgUBticuxn Gi* 9 UB'ti-kum), n. [So named 
because of some of the species growing in 
Liguria.] A genus of large herbaceous per- 
ennials, natives of the northern hemisphere, 
nat. order Umbelliferie One species, L. 
Bcoticum, is a British plant known by the 
name of lovage : it is sometimes used as a 
potherb. 

lilgUBtruin (ll-gus'trum), n. [L., privet ] 
A genus of shrubs or small trees, includ- 
ing about twenty- five species, nat. order 
Oleaceoe. They are natives of Europe, tem- 
perate Asia, and tropical Australia, with 
smooth opposite entire leaves, and tricho- 
tomous panicles of small, usually white, 
flowers, which are succeeded by globular 
berry-like fruits. The common privet (L. 
vulgare) is a British plant used for low 
hedges. 


Likable, LlkabtoxieBg(lik^a-bl, Uk'a-bl-nes). 

See Lireabue, Likeablbnkss. 

Like (Uk). a. [A. Sax. lie, gelu>; D. Mk, 
geliik, Icel. likr,glikr, O. gUioh, Goth. Um, 
galeiki, like. The same word modified 
forms the termination in each, such, ichioh, 
whiU^&c . , and in adjectives and adverbs 
in ly. This is the origin of the verb to like, 
originally to suit, to please, and the adjec- 
tive seems to be based on A. Sax. lie, form, 
figure, substance, dead body, whence lioh, a 
corpse. See Lioh.] 1. Equal in quantity, 
quality, or degree ; exactly corresponding ; 
same; as. a territory of like extent with 
another; men of like excellence. 


More clergymen were impoverished by the Ute 
war, tlian ever in the space before. Sprat. 

Even A private bank could not well be set up at 
Constantinople or Smyrna for the iik« reason. 

Brougham. 

2. Having resemblance ; of the same kind ; 
similar; resembling. 

Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are. 

Jam. V. 17. 

Why might not all other planets be created for 
the hie uses, each for their own inhabitant.st 

Bentley. 

3. Having an aspect indicative of some- 
thing; giving reason for a certain expecta- 
tion or belief; probable; likely. 

0 that it were as like as it is true ! Shak. 
Brutus had rather be a villager 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is Itke to lay upon us. Shak. 

4. Having competent power, ability, inclin- 
ation, or means; equal or disposed to. 

Many wore not easy to be governed, nor like to 
conform themselves, to strict rules. Clarendon. 

He did not feel like returning to his solitary room 
with his mind unsettled. yulia Kavanagh, 

— Had like, was like; had nearly; came 
little short of; as, he had like to be defeated. 
[Like is freimently suffixed to nouns to form 
adjectives denoting resemblance or in the 
manner of, as childitArc. ] 

Like Oik), n. Some person or thing resem- 
bling another; an exact counterpart; a 
resemblance; a copy. 

He was a man, take him for all and all, 

1 shall nut look upon his like again. .^kak. 

Every like is not the same. Shak. 

Like !• In the same or a similar 

manner; equally; similarly; as, * Like war- 
like as the wolf.’ Shak. 


Like .IS a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. Ps. cHi. 13. 

Be strong, and quit yourselves like men. 

1 S-im. iv. p. 

2. Likely; probably. 'Like enough it will’ 
Shak. 

Llket Oih), v.f. To liken. ‘And2i^smeto 
the peasant boys of France.’ Shak. 

Like Oiit), v.t. pret pp. liked; ppr. liking. 
[A. Sax, lician, yeltoian, to please, to suit; 
lit. to be like one’s tastes; 1). lijken, to suit; 
Icel. Hka, to please, to like; Goth, leikan, 
to please, galeikan, to be well pleased or 
content. See the adjective.] 1. To be pleased 
with in a moderate degree ; to approve ; to 
take satisfaction in; to enjoy. 

He grew content to mark their speeches, then to 
marvel at such wit in shepherds, alter to Itke their 
company. Sir P. Sidney 

2, t To please ; to be agreeable to : used im- 
personally. 

The music Itkes you not. Shak. 

This desire being recommended to her majesty, it 
liked her to include the same within one entire lease. 

Bacon. 

Like aik), v.i. To be pleased; to choose. 

He may either go or stay, as he best likes. Locke. 

—To like of,i to be pleased with; to ap- 
prove. 

I am your husband if you like o/mt. Shak. 
But was that his magnificence liked ofhy all? 

Translators of the Bible to the Reader. 

Like (lik), n. A liking; a fancy; an inclina- 
tion ; a longing desire ; used chiefly in the 
plirase likes arid dislikes. 

I^eable (lik'a-bl), a. Of a nature to attract 
liking; lovable; as, he has a [tUcea&Ze disposi- 
tion. 

UkeableneBB (llk’a-bl-nes), n. Quality of 
being likeable; lovabJeness. 

The agreeableness of a thing depends not merely 
on its own likeableness, but on the number of people 
who can be got to like it. Buskin. 

Llkebood (llkOiud), n. Likelihood. [Rare.] 
Likelihood (Ilkll-hud), n. 1 . Likellness; pro- 
bability ; verisimilitude. 

What Itkelikocd of his amendment f Shak. 

2.t Appearance; show; sign; indication. 

A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. Shak. 
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8.t Eesemblance; likeness; similarity. 

There is no likelihood between pure light and 
black darkness, or between righteousness and repro- 
bation. Raleigh. 

LUcellnesB (llk'U-nes), n. The condition or 
quality of being likely: (a) probability. 
^ Suitableness; agreeableness. 

I^ely (HkTl), a- 1. Having the appearance 
of truth ; worthy of belief ; credible ; pro- 
bable; as, a lUiely story.— 2, So situated as 
probably to adopt some line of action, or 
the like; as, I am lilcel\f to be from home 
to-morrow. [Likely in such expressions may 
also be considered an adverb.]— 3. Suitable; 
well-adapted; convenient. A likely perBon 
is one that probably may suit or serve 
such and such a purpose. — 4. f Similar; 
alike; congenial. 

Love is a celestial harmony 
Of likf/y hearts. Spenser. 

5. [More directly from the verbal stem.] 
Such as may be liked ; pleasing; agreeable; 
good-looking. 

I have not seen 

So likely an ambassador of love. Shak. 

[In the United States this word is often ap- 
plied on account of mental endowments or 
pleasing accomplishments. With tlie Arne- 
ricans a likely man is a man of good char- 
acter and talents, or of good dispositions 
or accomplishments, that render him re- 
spectable or promising. ] 

Likely (likai). adv. Probably; as may rea- 
sonably be thought ; so as to give probable 
expectation. 

While man was innocent, he was likely ignorant of 
nothing that imported him to know ' Glanville. 

Like-minded (llk'mlnd-ed), a. Having a 
like disposition or purpose. 

Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be Itke-mtnded. Phil, ii 2. 

Liken (lik'n), v t. [From like, the adjective ] 

1. To make like; to cause to resemble 

It is remarkable how exactly the occasional devia- 
tions from its fundamental principles in a free con- 
stitution, and the temporary introduction of arbitrary 
power, likeft it to the worst despotisms 

Rroiighnm, 

2. To compare ; to represent as resembling 
or similar. 

Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and 
docth them, I will liken him unto a wise man. which 
built his house upon a rock. Mat. vii 24 

Likeness (lik'nes), n. 1 The condition or 
quality of being like; similarity; resem- 
blance.— -2 That which resembles or copies 
something else ; especially, a portrait of a 
person, or the picture of an animal or other 
object. 

Likeron8.t a. [See Lickerish.] Glutton- 
ous; lascivious. Chaucer. 

Likewake (lil^'wak), n. [Another form of 
Lichwake ] The watching of a corpse before 
interment; a lichwake. 

Likewise (lik'wlz), conj. and adv. In like 
manner; also; moreover; too. 

For he seeth that wise men die. likeiotye the fool 
and the brutish person perish, and leave their wealth 
to others. Ps xlix. lo. 

He is a poet, and like^vt.ye a musician U’hately. 

LHrttig (llk'ing), a. Having a certain ap- 
pearance; featured or favoured. 

Why should he see your faces worse liking than 
the children which are of your sort? Dan, t. lo 

Liking (lik'ing), n. 1. Bodily condition, 
more especially good or sound condition. 
Their young ones are in good liking. Job xxxix. 4 
I’ll repent while I am in some liking, Shak. 

2.t State of trial, in order to decide whether 
that which is tried will be liked or not; 
approval. [Rare.] 

Forced with regret to leave her native sphere, 
Came but a while on liking here. Dryien. 

8. Inclination; pleasure; desire; satisfaction; 
as, this is an amusement to your liking: 
often with /or or to. 

A person who cannot build a house or a carriage 
will decide for himself whether a house or a carriage 
is built to his liking. Sir 0. C. l.enns 

He who has no liking to the whole, ought in rea- 
son to be excluded from censuring the parts 

Dry den. 

Lilac [Sp- liltkCj Ar lUak, lildk, 

lilac; Per. lllaj, lllanj, luang, nllah, the 
indigo-plant, from nil, indigo, Skr. nlla, 
blue, nllam, indigo.] A plant of the genus 
Syringa, the 5. vulgariB, nat. order Oleacew, 
a beautiful and fragrant-flowered shrub, a 
native of Persia, but now completely ac- 
climatised in this country. 'J'here are seve- 
ral varieties with flowers of different colours. 
HlAytiTiA (liVa-sin), n. In chem. the better 
principle of the lilac. 

LUlaoeSB n.pl. [L. lUium, a lily. ] 

A large natural order of endogenous plants, 


many of which are the most beautiful of 
the vegetable world. They are stemless 
herbs, or shrubs with a simple or branched 
trunk, with bulbous or fascicled roots. 
They have six hypogynous or perigynous 
stamens, with usually introrse anthers; a 
three-celled ovary, each cell being usually 
many-ovuled, an entire style, and a capsu- 
lar fruit They are much more abundant 
in temperate climates than in the tropics, 
where they chiefly exist in an arborescent 
state. The lily, fritillary, hyacinth, star of 
Bethlehem, tulip, dragon-tree, squill, aloe, 
onion, garlic, <fec. , belong to this order. The 
Smilacea5, Colchicace®, and Asparage® are 
by modem writers united wltli the Lili- 
ace». 

Liliaceous (lil-i-a'shns), a. [L. lUiaceus, 
from lilium; a lily.] Pertaining to the order 
of plants Llliace® or to lilies; lily-like. 
Idlled Oll'ld), a. Abounding in or embel- 
lished with lilies. 

By s.indy Ladon's lilied banks. Milton. 

Liliput, Lllliput (liri-put), a. Of or per- 
taining to Liliput, an imaginary country of 
pigmies visitea by Gulliver in his travels ; 
hence, small; pigmy. 

Llllputlan, lilliputiail Gil-i-pu'shan), n 

1. One belonging to a diminutive race, de- 
scribed in Swift's imaginary kingdom of Li- 
liput.— 2. A person of a very small size. 

Lliiputian, Lilliputian (lil-i-pu'shan), a. 
Very small; pigmean. 

Llllnwi (lil'i-nm), n. [L.] A genus of bulb- 
ous plants. See Lilt. 

LiUt (lil), V i. or t. [Form of loll ] To loll. 

Curled with thousand adders, venomous. 

And Itlled forth his. bloody flaming tong. Spenser. 

Till (lil) n. One of the holes of a wind-in- 
strument Sir W Scott. (Scotch ] 
LiUlbllLlero (liVli-bul-le"ro), n. Originally, 
it is said, a watchword of the Irish Roman 
Catholics in their massacre of the Protes- 
tants In 1641; afterwards, the refrain and 
name of a political song popular during and 
after the reign of James II 
Lilt (lilt), v.i. 1. To do anything with dex- 
terity or quickness; to jerk; to spring; to 
hop [Local ] 

Whether the bird flew here or there, 

O’er table li/i. or perch on chair U'ords7voi^h. 

2. To sing or play, especially in a cheerful 
manner; to sing with animation and gaiety. 
[Scotch.] 

LUt (lilt), V t. To sing, especially to sing 
cheerfully; to play on an instrument; to 
give animated utterance to; as, to lilt a 
song or a tune. [IToperly a Scotch word.] 

A classic lecture, rich in sentiment. 

With scraps of thundroiis epic Itl/ed out 
By violet-hooded doctors Tennyson 

LUt (lilt), n. Something played or sung; a 
sung; a tunc; an air 

Lily (lil'i), n. [A Sax. lUie, lUige, L. lilium, 
Gr leirxim.] 1. The English popular name 
of a genus of 
plants ( Lili- 
um), nat. or- 
der Liliacero. 

There are 
many species, 
as the white 
lily, orange 
lily, tiger-lily, 
scarlet lily, 

(fee , all her- 
baceous per- 
ennials with 
scaly bulbs, 
whence arise 
tall slender 
stems, fur- 
nished with 
alternate or 
somewhat 
whorled 
leaves, and 
bearing upon 
their summit 
a number of 
erect or droop- 
ing flowers of White Lily [Lilium candidum). 
great beauty 

and variety of colours, having a perianth of 
six distinct or slightly cohering segments. 
Many foreign species hare been introduced 
into this country, some of which are quite 
hardy, while others require to be cultivated 
in greenhouses. The Japanese lily (L. aur- 
atum) grows out of doors, but is better 
under glass. It is one of the noblest flower- 
ing plMits in existence, and highly fragrant. 

L. gigantevm grows to the height of 12 ft.— 



LUy of the valley, a plant of the genus Con- 
vallaria, with monopetalous, bell -shaped 
flowers, divided at the top into six segments. 
See CoNVALLARiA.— 2. The end of a compass 
which points to the 
north: so called from 
being frequently orna- 
mented vdth a Illy or 
fleur-de-lis. 

But sailing further, It veers 
its lily to the west. — Sir 7. 
Bronnte. 

LUt (Ill'l), a. Resem- 
bling a white lily in 
purity; pure; unsullied. 

By Cupid’s dove 
And so thou shalti and 
by the lily truth 
Of my own breast, thou shall, 
beloved youth. — Reals. 

[Convallarta rnajalis). Llly*-b6etl6 (lill-bfi-tl), 

n. A small tetrame- 
rous beetle {Crioceris merdigera), of the 
family Criocerld®, found on the white lily. 
The larva of this species covers its back 
with its excrement, which serves to protect 
it; hence its specific name of ‘ordure-bear- 
ing.' 

LUy-encrlnlte Oil'i-eB-krin-It), n. Same as 

Encrinite. 

Lily-faced (lil'i-fast), a. pale-faced; affec* 
tealy modest or sensitive. 

Like a squeamish dame, 

Shrink and look Uly-faced. J Bailhe 

Lllv-handed (liri-hand-ed),(i. Having white 
delicate hands 



_ Lily of ilic Valley 


No little Illy-handed hnroneX. he, 

A great broad-shouldcr'd genial Englishman. 

Tennyson 

Llly-hyaciXlth (lil'i-hi-a-slnth), n. A bulb- 
ous perennial plant with blue flowers, Scilla 
Lilio-hyacinthus, 

lily-livered (liri-liv-6rd), a. White-livered; 
cowardly. 

Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 

Thou lily-livered boy, ishak. 

Lily-White Oil'i-whia a. White as a lily. 

‘ A lily-white doe. ' Tennyson. 

Llrrm. (ll'ma), n. A genus of conchiferous 
mollusca, of the scallop family (Pectinidre), 
inhabiting a longitudinal shell, almost al- 
ways white, and nearly equivalve Two or 
three species are found on our coasts 
limaceous (li-ma'shus), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the genus Limax or slugs. 

Lixnacina (li-ma-si'na), n. A genus of mol- 
lusca, belonging to the order Pteropoda, 
found in the northern seas. 

Limacinm (li-ma-si'ne), n. pi. [L lirnax,linia- 
cis, a slug, a snail. ] A sub-family of pulmo- 
niferous gasteropodous molluscs, of which 
the genus Limax is the type; the slugs. It 
consists of terrestrial animals, which have 
either no shell or a rudimentary one con- 
cealed in the back. They all feed on vege- 
table substances. They are diffused through- 
out all climates, particular species being 
restricted to each, and they are everywhere 
regarded as inveterate destroyers of garden 
produce 

LI mail ft, t n [Fr. limaille.] Filings of any 
metal. Chaucer. 

Idmatlon (li-ma'shon), n. [L. Iim43, lima- 
tum, to file, from lima, a file.] The act of 
filing or polishing. 

Limature (li'ma-tflr), n. [From L. limo, to 
file.] 1. The act of filing. -“2. That which 
is filed off ; particles rubbed off by filing; 
filings. 

Lima-wood (le'ma-wqd), n. A fine South 
American dyewood, used In dyeing red and 
peach colour. It is the heart-wood of Cces- 
alpinia echinata. Called also Pernambuco- 
weod, Nicaragua -wood, Peach -wood, and 
BrarU or Brazil-wood. See Brazil. 

Lima/y (li'maks), n. [L., a slug, a snail.] A 
genus of naked gasteropodous molluscs (the 
slugs), the type of the family Limacinee 
(which see). 

Lim h (lim), n. [A. Sax. Urn, leom, Icel. limr. 
Dan. and Sw. lent, a limb. Perhaps allied 
to lime, loam; by some connected with lame. 
The b is added as in crum&, thumb, <6:c.] 
1. One of the members or extremities of the 
human body or of any animal ; an arm or 
leg, more especially the latter; an articu- 
lated part attached to the trunk. 

Of courage haughty, and of lim^ 

Heroic built. Shak. 


2. The branch of a tree: applied only to a 
branch of some size, and nOt to a small twig. 

3. A thing or person regarded as a part of 
something else. ‘ Limbs of the law. ’ jMndor, 


That little limi of the devil has cheated the gallows. 

Sir fP. Seott. 


Fftte, far, fat, fall; mfi, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mttve; ttibe, tub, bull; oil, pound: U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Umb (Urn), n. [L. limbw, a border, edging, 
or firinge.] 1. In aHron. the border or 
outermoet edge of the son or moon. —2. The 
graduated edge of a circle or other astrono- 
mical or surveying instrument, &c.— 3 In 
hot the border or upper spreading part of 
a monopetalous corolla, or of a petal or 
sepal. 

Limb (Um), v.t. 1. To supply with limbs. 

As they please 

They /tmb themselves, and colour, shape, or size 
Assume, as likes them best, condense or rare. 

MiUon. 

2. To dismember; to tear off the limbs. 

Lixnbat (lim^bat), n. A cooling periodical 
wind in the isle of Cyprus, blowing from the 
north-west from eight o'clock a.m. to the 
middle of the day or later. 

Xdmbate (lim^bat), a. [L Umbatns, from 
limbus, border, edge. »See Limb, a border.] 
In hot bordered; when one colour is sur- 
rounded by an edging of another. 

lAmbec,! Limbeck t (lim'bek), n. [Contr. 
from alernbic.] 1. A still. --2. In her. see 
Distillatory, 2. 

Idmbec, t Limbeckt (lim'bek), v. t. To strain 
or pass through a still. 

The {greater do nothing but limbeck their brains 
in the art of alchemy. i^andys. 

Llxnbed (limd), a. Having limbs; used mostly 
in composition with adjectives; as, well- 
limbed; large-limbed; Bhort-limbed. 

Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 
Limbed and full grown Milton. 

Umber (lim'ber), a. [Closely allied to limp, 
pliant, flaccid.] Easily bent; flexible; pliant; 
yielding; as, a limber rod; a limber joint. 

Who have a spirit so limberihcy can stretch it any 
whither Barrow. 

Idmber (lim'b^r), v. t. To cause to become 
limber; to render liinbor or pliant. 

Umber (lim'b^r), n [Properly a sliaft, from 
limb; Uimiur is a local form; comp. Icel 
Umar, limbs, branches.] 1. The fore-part 
of the carriage of a held gun or cannon, 



consisting of two wheels and an axle, with 
a framework and shafts for the horses. On 
the top of the frame are two ammunition- 
boxes, which serve also as seats for two 
artillerymen. The limber is connected with 
the gun-carriage, properly so called, by an 
iron hook, called the pintail, fastened into 
an eye in tlie trail or wooden block which 
supports the cannon. When the gun is 
brought luto action it is unllmbered by the 
block being unfastened from the pintail, 
and laid on the ground, or carried round 
to right or left so as to make the piece 
point in the desired direction ~2. pi. Thills; 
shafts of a carriage.— 3. Naut. a hole cut 
through the floor timbers as a passage for 
water to the pump-well. 

Umber (lim'b6r), v. t. To attach the limber 
to, as a guu; often with up. 

Limber-board (Iim'b6r-b6rdy n, Naut a 
short plank placed over a limber -hole to 
keep out dirt, &c. 

Umber-bole (Iim'b6r-h61), n. Same as Lim- 
ber, 8. 

UmbemeBB (lim'b^r-nes), n. The quality of 
being limber or easily bent; flexibleness; 
pliancy. 

Umber-Btrake (llm'bdr-strak), n. Same as 
Limber-board. 

UmbUlte (lim'bil-It), n. In mineral, a hard, 
compact mineral, found in irregular veins in 
the volcanic district of Limbiirg, a province 
of the Netherlands. It appears to be a 
decomposed variety of chrysolite. 

Umb-meal t (lim'mSl), a. [A. Sax. lirnmce- 
lum, limb by limb— a limb, and mcel, 
a portion.] Limb from limb; in pieces 

O that I had her here, to tear her limb-meal. Shak. 

UmbO(lim'b<^, n. [It., from L. limbus, a hem 
(it ed^. ] 1. In scholastic theol. a region be- 
yond l/his world in which the souls of those 
who have not offended by personal acts are 
detained till the final judgment. Twoormore 


of such redone are sometimes mentioned, 
more especially a limbus patrum and a lim- 
bus it\faHtum,the former of which deai^ates 
that place referred to in 1 Pet. Ui, 19, where 
our Saviour spoke to the spirits in prison, 
and where the souls of good men before the 
coming of our Saviour were confined, the 
latter of which designates the place or con- 
dition of infants who die without baptism. — 

2. Any similar region apart from this world. 
Shakspere seems to apply the term to hell 
itself. Ariosto makes it the place of all lost 
things. 

As far from help as limbo is from bliss. BHak. 

A limbo large and broad, since called 
The Paradise of Foolh. Milton. 

3. A prison or other place of confinement. 
[Slang or colloq.] 

All which appearing on she went 

To find the knight in Umbo pent. Mudibras. 

LimbuB (lim'bus), n. [L.] See Limbo, 1. 
Lime (limY n. [A. Sax. llm, any matter that 
causes adhesion, as lime, glue, cement; D. 
lijm, glue, leem, clay; Icel. lim, lime, glue; 
G. Icim, glue, lehm, clay. Allied to E. loam, 
L. limuH, slime, Skr. li, to be viscous ] 1. A 
viscous substance, sometimes laid on twigs 
for catching birds; bird-lime (which see). 

You must lay lime to tangle her desires. Shak. 

2 A most useful caustic earth, obtained by 
exposing chalk and other kinds of limestones 
or carbonates of lime to a red heat— an opera- 
tion generally conducted in kilns constructed 
for tlie purpose, by which the carbonic acid is 
expelled, and lime more or less pure, accord- 
ing to the original quality of the limestone, 
remains, in which state it is called quicklime. 
The metallic base of lime is calcium (which 
see), of which It is the prottixide (CaO). 
When it is required of great purity it is pre- 
pared by strongly heating pure carbonate of 
lime, such as Iceland-spar or Carrara marble. 
It is a brittle, white, eai'thy solid, the specific 
gravity of which Is about 2*3. It phosphor- 
esces powerfully when heated to full redness. 
Tt is one of the most infusible bodies known. 
It has a powerful aflinity for water, and when 
water Is sprinkled upon it it becomes very 
hot, and crumbles down into a dry powder, 
called slaked lime or hydrate of lime The 
carbonate of lime is a most abundant natural 
product, and is found pure in the varieties of 
calcareous spar and statuary marble. Chalk 
and several varieties of limestone are also 
nearly pure carbonates of lime The salts of 
lime, as the nitrate, sulphate, phosphate, 
oxalate, &c , several of which erist native, 
are generally obtained by dissolving car- 
bonate of lime in the respective acids. 
Cliloride of lime, or bleaching powder, is 
ol)tained by exposing hydrate of lime to 
chlorine, and when this is dissolved in 
water it forms bleaching liquid. The most 
important application of lime is in the 
manufacture of mortar and otlier cements 
used in building; it is also extensively used 
as a manure to fertilize land. 

Lim a (lim), n [A. Sax. lind, Unde, 0 E.lynde, 
Unde, line, D and G. Unde, Dan. Hw. Icel. lind. 
The word in English became line, then pro- 
bably Urns. But Wedgwood thinks the tree 
received its name from the glutinous or limy 
juice of the young shoots, which with the 
buds he thinks may have been boiled down 
for bird-lime.] The English name of the 
genus Tilia, nat. order Tiliacete. They are 
fine trees, with soft wood, more or less 
heart-shaped and serrate leaves, and small 
cymes of cream-coloured fragrant flowers 
hanging on an axillary peduncle, which is 
united to a leaflike bract The common 
lime or linden tree is the T. europoea. It is 
a large and handsome tree, and its timber, 
though soft and weak, is valuable for many 
purposes. Mats are made of the fibres of 
the inner bark, which is called bast. The 
American lime-tree or bass-wood (T. amsri- 
cana) resembles the European species. 

Lime (lim), n. [Fr. lime, from Per. limH, 
liman, whence also lemon. ] 1. A species of 
Citrus, the C. Limetta. It is cultivated 
in the south of Europe, and produces an 
inferior sort of lemon. See Citrus. — 
2 The acid fruit produced by the Citrus 
Limetta; it is used for flavouring punch, 
sherbet, and similar drinks, 
lime (lim), v.t. pret. & pp. limed; ppr. 
liming. 1. To smear with a viscous sub- 
stance for the purpose of catching birds. 
York, and impious Beaufort, that false priest. 

Have all lim'd bushes to betray thy wings, 

And fly thou how thou canst theyTl tangle thee, Shak, 

2. To entangle; to ensnare. 


I O timid soul, that, struggling to be free, 

I Art more engaged I Shak. 

I 8. To manure with lime. 

! Land may be improved by draining, marling, and 
j liming. Sir y. ChUd. 

4. To cement. 

Who gave his blood to lime the stones together. Shak. 

Lime (llm), n. A thong or string to lead a 
dog; a leain (which se^. 

Lime-burner (llm'b6rn-6r), n. One who 
burns limestone to form lime. 

Limebound Olm'houud), n. a dog used in 
hunting the wild boar; a limmer; so called 
as being led by a lime or string. 

I have seen him 

Smell out her footing like a hmehound. Massinger. 

Lime-Juice (llm'j&s), n. The Juice of the 
lime used for much the same purposes as 
lemon-juice. See Lbmon-juiok. 

LimekUn (llm'kil), n. A kiln or furnace in 
which limestone or shells are exposed to a 
strong heat and reduced to lime. 
Lime-light (limTlt), n. A very powerful 
light produced by turning twq jets of gas, 
one of hydrogen and one of oxygen, in a state 
of ignition on a ball of lime. 

Limenean (ll-men'3-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Lima, or the Inhabitants of Lima, in Peru. 
Limenean (li-men'6-an), n. A native or 
inhabitant of Lima, in Peru. 

Lime-pit (lim'pit), n. A limestone quarry. 
Limer,t n. A llmo-hound. 

Lime-rod (lim'rod), n. A twig with bird- 
lime. 

Lime-sink (llm'singk), n. A rounded hole 
or depression in the ground in limestone 
districts. 

Limestone (llm'stdn), n. A kind of stone 
consisting of varieties of carbonate of lime. 
When exposed to great heat in the presence 
of carbon they yield quicklime, the carbonic 
add being expelled. 

Lime-twig (lim'twig), n. A twig smeared 
with lime; that which catches; a snare. 

Enter’d the very Itme-hoigs of his spells, 

And yet came off Milton. 

Lime-twig (llra'twig), v.t To furnish with 
lim e-twigs or snares; to entangle or retard. 

Not to have their consultations lime-lwtgged with 
quirks and sophisms of philosophical persons. 

L. Addison. 

Lime- wash (llm'wosh), n. A coating given 
with lime-water; whitewash. 

Lime-water (lini'wft-tdr), n. Water impreg- 
nated with lime. As it Is astringent, tonic, 
and antacid it is used in medicine in diar- 
rlima, diabetes, heartburn, dee., and as a lo- 
tion to foul and cancerous ulcers. 

Limit (lim'it), n. [L. limes, limitis, a bound. 
Akin limen, a threshold.] 1. That which 
terminates, circumscribes, restrains, or con- 
fines; bound; border; utmost extent; as^ the 
limit of a town, city, or empire; the limits 
of human knowledge. 

I prithee give no limits to my tongue ; 

I Hin u king and privileged to speak. Shak 

2. In logic and me-taph. a distinguishing 
characteristic; a differentia. --8. In math. 
a determinate quantity to which a variable 
one continually approaches, and may come 
nearer to it by any given difference, but can 
never go beyond Tt.-“4.t A limb, as the 
termination of the body. ‘Strength of 
limits . ' Shak. - -Limits of a prison, or simply 
hinits, a definite extent of space in or around 
a prison, within which a prisoner has liberty 
to go and come. 

Tdnil t (lim'it), V.t. 1. To bound; to set 
bounds to — 2. To confine within certain 
Dounds; to circumscribe; to restrain. 

Limit c«ch leader to his several charge. Shak. 


3. To restrain or confine the signification of; 
to apply exclusively: said of words or con- 
ceptions. 

Idxnit t (lim'it), V. i. To exercise any function, 
as beg^ng, within a limited district; as, a 
limiting friar. 

Llmltable (lim'it-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
limited, circumscribed, bounded, or re- 


trained. . ^ , 

mltaneous (llm-lt-a'nd-usX a>. Pertaining 
0 limits or bounds. „ 

(lira-it-a'rl-an), a. Tending to 
imit or circumscribe. 

(lim-It-a'ri-au), n. One that 
iroits ; one who holds the doctrine that a 
art of the human race only are to be saved; 
pposed to universalist 
mltary (lim'it-a-ri), a, 1. Placed at the 
mlt, as a guard. ‘ IToud limitary cherub. 
niton. — 2. Circumscribed or bounded in 


ch, eAaln; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; J, iob; li, Fr. ton; ng, ain^^; TH, then; th, tfiin; w, trig; wb, whig; rh, azure.— See Key. 
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poww or authority. ‘Zimitary king/ Pitt 
' The limUary oceao. ' Trtnck. 

The poor limitary creature calling' himself a man 
of the world. De Qutncey. 

Llmltaryt (lini'lt-a-ri), n. A district lying 
at the limits of a larger country; a country 
lying on the confines or frontier of another; 
a borderland. 

In the time of the Romans this country, because a 
limitary, did abound with fortifications. Fuller. 

LiznitfttlOXl (llni'it'a'shon), n. [L. limitatio, 
Umitationis, from limito, to inclose within 
boundaries, from limes, lirnitis, a limit.] 

1 The act of bounding or circumscribing.— 
2. The condition of being limited, bounded, 
or circumscribed; restriction. 

Am I yourself 

But as it were in sort and Itmtlation. Shak. 

5. That which limits ; the means of limiting 
or circumscribing, q^ualifying or restrict- 
ing; restraining condition, defining circum- 
stance, or qualifying conception ; as, limi- 
tations of thought. 

If a king come in by conquest, he is no longer a 
limited monarch; if he afterwards consent to Ittntla- 
ttons, he becomes immediately king rfe Jure. Sivt/t. 

4.t The act of begging or exercising their 
functions by friars within a certain speci- 
fied district. 

A limiter of the Grey Friars, in the course of his 
limitation, preached many times, and had but one 
sermon at all times. Latimer. 

6. In fate, a certain time assigned by statute 
within which an action must be brought. 

Limited (lim'it-ed), p. and a. 1. Confined 
within limits; narrow; circumscribed; as, 
our views of nature are very limited.— 

2. t Appointed. ‘’Tis my limited service.’ 
Shtik.— Limited liability company, a com- 
pany or corporation whose partners or share- 
holders are liable only for a fixed amount, 
generally the amount of the shares sub- 
scribed.— Ltwttfed monarchy, a form of go- 
vernment in which the monarch shares the 
supreme power with a class of nobles, with 
a popular body, or with hoth.— Limited pro- 
blem, in math, a problem that has but one 
solution, or some determinate number of 
solutions. 

limltedly (lim'it-ed-li), adv. In a limited 
manner or degree; with limitation. 
IiimitedneBS (lim'it-ed-nes), n. State of 
being limited. 

lAxnlier (lim'it-^r), n. l. One who or that 
which limits or confines. —2 A friar licensed 
to b^ within certain bounds, or whose duty 
was limited to a certain district. 

Limitless (lim'it-les), a. Having no limits; 
unbounded. ‘Limitless perfection.’ Dr. 
Caird. 

Now to this sea of city-commonwealth. 

Limitless London, am I come obscured. 

Sir y. Davies, 

SVN. Boundless, unlimited, unbounded, illi- 
mitable, infinite, immense, vast. 

Llmltour.t n. Same as Limiter, 2 
T.iTnTna. (lim'ma), n [Gr. leimma, what is 
left, from leip6, to leave.] In mtisic, (a) the 
diatonic semitone, (b) An interval which, 
on account of its exceeding smallness, does 
not appear in the practice of modem music, 
but is of great account in the mathematical 
calculation of the proportion of different 
intervals. Chambers's Ency. 

Limmer (lim'6r),»i. [Fr. limier, O.Fr, liemer, 
a la^ hound; lit a dog held in a leash. 
See LEAMER and Limehound.] 1, A lime- 
hound (which see).— 2. A dog engendered 
between a hound and a mastiff; a mongrel. 

3. A scoundrel ; a low, base, or worthless 
fellow. ‘ Thieves, limmers, and broken men 
of the Highlands.' .Sir IF. Scott ~i. [Scotch.] 

A woman of loose manners; a jade. 

Except for breaking o’ their timmer. 

Or speaking lightly o' their limmer. Burns. 

Llmmert (lim'^r), n. [A form of limber, a 
thill.] 1. A thill or shaft [Local.]— 2. A 
thill-horse. [Local.] 

Ifimmert (lim'^r), a. Limber. 

They have their feet and legs limmer, wherewith 
they crawl. Holland. 

Limn (lim), v.t [Fr. enluminer, L, illu- 
mino, to illuminate. See Illuminate, Lu- 
minous, Ac.] To draw or paint; specifi- 
cally, to paint in water colours; to illumi- 
nate, as a book or parchment with figures, 
ornamental letters, and the like. 

Let a painter limn out a million of faces and you 
shall find them all different. Sir T. Browne. 

U2im8Ba»Lllimea(lini-n§'a),n. [Gr. UmncBos, 
marshy, from limnl, a marsh, pool, or fen.] 

A genus of pulmoniferous fresh-water uni- 
valves. The shell la ovato-conical or tur- 
reted. See Limnjbabjb. 


Tiimfffftftllft, Limwsftifise lim- 

nS1-dd), n. pf. fSee Limn^a.] The pond- 
snails, a family of fresh-water, univalve, In- 
operculate, gasteropodous moliusos, having 
a lung sao instead of gills. The shell is spiral, 
elongated, thin, translucent, the body whorl 
large, the aperture rounded in front, and 
the columella obliquely twisted. They have 
the power of floating on their back, the foot 
forming a kind of boat. They are found in 
all parts of the world, and occur fossil, espe- 
cially in the Wealden. The genus Lim- 
neoa is the type. 

Limner (lim'nSr), n. One who limns ; the 
old term for an artist or delineator, but 
chiefly restricted to one who painted por- 
traits or miniatures. 

Llmnlte (llm'nit), n. 1. A fossil species of 
the genus Limneea. — 2. Yellow ochre or 
brown iron ore, containing more water than 
limonite. Composition: oxide of iron 74 '8, 
water 25 2. 

Limnoria (lim-n5'ri-a), n A genus of iso- 
podous crustaceans which feed on wood, and 
are most destructive to piers, dock-gates, 
ships, and other wood-work immersed in 
water. 

Limonln, Llmonine (iFmon-in), n. 
(CmH 6 (jOi 3 .) A bitter crystallizable matter 
found in the seeds of oranges, lemons, Ac. 
Limonite (li'mon-it), n. [Gr. leimdn, a mea- 
dow.] An iron ore which is found earthy, 
concretionary, or mamillary, and fibrous, 
the fibres radiating in the prisms. Its brown- 
ish-yellow streak distinguishes it from the 
hematite. It is found in mesozoic and ter- 
tiary deposits, as well as foi-ming the bog- 
iron of existing marshes. Its colour varies 
from dark brown to ochre yellow. It con- 
sists of sesquioxide of iron 85*6, water 14*4. 
Limosa (li-mo'sa), n. [L limus, slime.] A 
genus of wading birds, frequenting marshes 
and the sea-shore ; the godwits. See God- 
wit. 

Limose (li'mos), a. Same as Limoue. 
Limosella (li-mo-sel'la), n. [From L. liinns, 
mud ; in allusion to the habitation of the 
species.] A genus of humble aquatic annual 
plants, nat. order ScrophulariaceiD. L. 
aovatica, or mudwort, is a British plant 
which is widely spread throughout the 
world. It has creeping stems, with clusters 
of narrow leaves and small pink flowers, 
and grows in muddy places. 

Idmoslnss (lI-m6-sVne), n. pi. [L. Umosus, 
slimy, from limus, slime.] A sub-family of 
grallatorial birds of the family Scolopacidie; 
the go<lwit8. 

Limosls (li-md'sis), n. [Gr. limvs, hunger.] 
In med. a ravenous appetite caused by 
disease. 

Llmoust (li'mus), a. [L. Umosus, from limus, 
slime.] Muddy; slimy; thick SirT Browne. 
Limp (limp), v.i. [A. Sax. limp-halt, lemp- 
healt, liinping-halt, lame; L.G lumpen, to 
limp; Icel. limpa, limpness, weakness; allied 
to the E. adjectives limp, limber, and pro- 
bably to lame. ] To halt , to walk lamely. 

Pluck the lined crutch from thy old limping sire. 

Shak 

Limp (linap), n. A halt; act of limping. 

Limp (limp), a. [See the verb, also Limber. ] 
l.t vapid; weak. Iz. Walton. —% Easily 
bent; flexible; pliant; lacking stiffness; 
flaccid. 

His looks were starched, but his white neckerchief 
was not ; and its long limp ends straggled over his 
closely-buttoned waistcoat in a very uncouth and un- 
picturesque fashion. Dickens. 

Limper (limp'Sr), n. One who limps. 

Limpet (lim'pet), n. [O Fr. limpine, a lim- 
pet; comp. Gr. lepas, lepados,alimnet.] A cy- 
clobranchiate gasteropodous mollusc at the 
genus Patella, adhering to rocks. This ad- 
hesion is effected partly by the suctorial 
powers of its broad disc-like foot, and 
partly by a strong glutinous secretion given 
off by the mucous follicles and canals of 
the foot. Most commonly the limpet is 
found ensconced in a shallow pit excavated 
out of the rock, and which It has made or 
rasped out by the siliceous particles em- 
bedded in its foot. From this pit the limpet, 
when covered by the tide, makes short Jour- 
neys in quest or its food, which consists of 
algce, ana which It eats by means of a long 
ribbon-llke tongue covered with numerous 
rows of hard teeth. The common species 
{Patella vulgata) is used as bait, and is 
eaten by the poorer classes of Scotland and 
Ireland. In tropical seas they attain an 
immense size, one species having a shell 
about a foot wide. 

Limpid (lim'pid), a. [L. limpidui; allied to 


Gr. Iamp 6 , to shine.] Characteriieil by 
clearness or transparency; as, a limpid 
stream.— S tn. dear, transparent, pellucid, 
lucid, pure, crystal, translucent. 

Limpidity (Bm-pid'l-ti), n. The state of 
being limpid ; clearness ; pureness ; bright- 
ness; transparency, 

Llmpldness (llm^pid-nes), n. Limpidity 
(which see). 

Llmpln^ly (limpTng-li), adv. In a limping 
or halting maimer; lamely. 

Llmpitudet (lim'pi-tfld), n. The quality of 
being limpid; limpidity. 

Limulus ?lim'u-lus), n. [Dim. from limus, 
askew, sidelong.] A genus of large crus- 
taceans; the king-crabs. See King-crab. 
Limy (llm'i), a. 1. Smeared with lime; 
viscous; glutinous. 

In limy snares the subtle loops among. Spenser. 

2. Containing lime ; as, a limy soil. — 

3, Resembling lime; having the qualities 
of lime. 

Lint (lln), v.i. [A. Sax. linnan, blinnan 
(prefix bi), Sc. leeti, Icel. linna, Dan. linne, 
to cease ] 1. To yield.— 2. To cease; to stop. 

Set a beggar on horsebaclc, he’ll never Itn ’till he 
be a-gallop b yonson. 

Lint (lin), v.t. To cease from. Milton. 

IilZL Lin n (lin), n. [Probably from the 
Celtic; Gael, linne, Ir. linn, W. llyn, a pool; 
with which mav have blended A. Sax. hlinna, 
a brook, Icel. Und, a well, spring, or brook.) 
[Old and provincial ] 1. A spring or source; 
a pond or mere; a pool or collection of 
water, particularly the one below a fall of 
water —2. A cataract or waterfall —8. The 
face of a precipice ; a shrubby ravine. 
Llnacess (li-na'se-e), n pi. A small natural 
order of exogenous plants, scattered more 
or less over most parts of the globe, those 
In temperate and southern regions being 
herbs, while the tropical representatives 
are trees or shrubs. I'hey are principally 
characterized by their regular flowers, with 
imbricate glandular sepals having a disc of 
five glands outside the staminal tube ; the 
ovary is three to five celled, with two ovules 
in each cell; the albumen is fleshy; the 
leaves are simple, usually stipulate, rarely 
opposite. Tlie tenacity of the fibre and the 
mucilage of the diuretic seeds of certain 
species of Linum, such as the common flax 
Qjinum usitatissimum), are well known. 
See Flax. 

Linage,! n. Lineage; family. Chaucer. 
Llnament (lin'a-ment), n. [L linamentum, 
from linum, flax ] In surg. lint; a tent for 
a wound. 

Linarla (li-na'ri-a), n. [From Gr linon, flax 
—referring to the resemblance of the leaves. ] 

A genus of monopetalous, dicotyledonous 
plants, of the nat order Scrophulariacese. 
Seven or eight species inhabit Britain, where 
they are popularly known as Toad-jiacc. 
Llncll (linsh), n. [A Sax, hlinc, a ridge of 
land left unploughed,, a balk. J A ledge; a 
right-angled projection. 

Llncll-pln (linsh'pin), n. [A. Sax. lynts, an 
axle-tree ; D. luns, lens, G. lunse, a linch- 
pin.] A pin used to prevent the wheel of a 
carriage or other wheeled vehicle from 
sliding off the axle-tree. 

Lincoln Green (ling'kon gren), n. A colour 
of cloth formerly made in Lincoln the 
cloth itself. ‘His hunting suit of Lincoln 
green ’ Sir W. Scott. 

Llncture, Linctus (llngk'tur, lingk'tus), n. 

[L lingo, linctum, to lick.] A medicine to 
be taken by licking; a substance of the con- 
sistence of honey, used for coughs, Ac. 

Lind (lind), n The linden. 

Llndabrides (lin-dab'ri-dez), n. The name 
of a heroine in the romance called The 
Mirror of Knighthood, subsequently a 
synonym for mistress or concubine. B. 
Jo7ison; Sir W. Scott 

Linden (lln'den), n. [ A. Sax. Icel. Sw. and 
Dan. lind, D. and G, Unde, O.G. Imda, the 
linden. See Lime, the tree,] 1. A hand- 
some tree, Tilia europcea; the lime (which 
see).— 2. In America, bass-wood; the Ame- 
rican lime. 

Line (lin), n. f A. Sax. line, a rope or line, 
from L. linea, a linen thread, a string, a 
line or stroke, from linum, flax ; Fr. ligne, 

G. ftnt«,alin6. See Linen.] 1. A linen thread 
or string ; a small rope or cord made of any 
material ; a measuring-cord ; as, the angler 
uses a likie and hook. 

We steal by line and level. Shak, 

2. Anything which resembles such a thread 
or string In tenuity and extension: that 
which is mainly characterized by longdtu- 


Fite, fllr, fat, fgll; md, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; So. fey. 
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dlnal extension; u, (a) a thread-like mark- 
ing, as with a pen, ^ncil, or en^ving 
tool ; a mark having length with little or 
no appreciable breadth ; a stroke; a score. 
(6) A marking or furrow upon the hands 
or face. ‘Though on his brow were graven 
lines austere. ’ Byron. ( c ) In geog. a 
circle of latitude or of lonj^tude, as on a 
map; a mark traced or imagined to show 
temperature or the like; the line specifi- 
cally, the equator. ‘ When the sun below 

«i,the line descends. ’ Creech, {d) In music, 
one of the straight, horizontal, and parallel 
prolonged strokes upon and between which 
the notes are placed, (ei In math, that 
which has len^h but is without breadth or 
thickness. (/J A row; a continued series or 
rank; particularly (1) a straight row of sol- 
diers drawn up with an extended front; (2) a 
similar disposition of ships in preparation for 
an engagement; (8) a straight row of letters 
and words between two margins ; as, a page 
of thirty lines; also, in poetry, the words 
which form a certain number of feet ; a 
verse, (g) Outline; contour; lineament; as, 
a ship of fine lines. 

The of my body are as well drawn as his. 

Shak. 

8. A short letter, one as it were consisting 
of only a line of writing ; a note ; as, I re- 
ceived a line from my friend. —4. Course of 
thought, conduct, occupation, policy, or the 
like, conceived as directed toward an end 
or object ; aim toward which or course in 
which one directs one’s life; specialty. ‘ No 
line of policy adopted for the public good.’ 
Brougham 

He is uncommonly powerful in his own htif, but it 
IS not the htu of a first-rate man CoUrtds^e 

5. A continuous or connected series, as of 
progeny or relations descending from a 
common progenitor; as, a line of kings; the 
male hfie. —6 A series of public conveyances, 
as coaches, steamers, and the like, passing 
between places with regularity ; as, a line 
of ships to New Zealand; the Cunard Line; 
the State Line.— 7 The infantry of an army, 
as distinguished from cavalry, artillery, 
militia, guards, volunteer corps, &c. : in 
some cases line is also applied to the ordi- 
nary regiments of cavalry. — 8 In fort (a) 
a trench or rampart, (h) pi. Dispositions 
made to cover extended positions, and 
presenting a front in only one direction to 
the enemy ~9 The twelfth part of an inch 

10, In mach. the proper position or adjust- 
ment of parts, not as to design or pro- 
portion, but with reference to smooth 
working ; as, the engine is out of line. — 

11. In com. (a) an order given to a traveller 

for goods (p) The goods received upon 
such order, ^c) Any class of goods. — Line 
or curve of swiftest descen t. See C YChoii). — 
Line of direction See under Dirkotion.— 
Line of the nodes, the line which joins the 
nodes of the orbit of a planet. Sec NODE. 
—Hour lines, in dialling, the common sec- 
tions of the hour circles of the sphere with 
the plane of the dial.— Fwuai line, the line 
or ray conceived to pass from an object to 
the eye.— Line of dip, in geol. a line in the 
plane of a stratum, or part of a stratum, 
perpendicular to its intersection with a 
horizontal plane; the line of greatest inclin- 
ation of a stratum t<i the horizon. See Dip. 
—Equinoctial line, (a) in geog. the equator, 
a great circle on the earth’s surface, at 90’ 
from each pole, and bisecting the earth at 
that part. (6) In astron. the circle which the 
sun seems to describe in March and Septem- 
ber, at the equinoxes; the equinoctial or ce- 
lestial equator. — Meridian line, a meridian 
(which see).— A ship of the line, a ship of 
war large enough to have a place in the line 
of battle, formerly a ship with not less than 
two decks or two tiers of guns. — Line of 
beauty, a fanciful sorl of line to which 
different artists have given different forms. 
It Is frequently represented in the form of a 
very slender elongated letter S. i 

Line (Un), v.t. [Directly from the noun 
above.] 1. To draw lines upon; to mark with ' 
lines or threadlike strokes. 

He had a healthy colour in his cheeks, and his 
face, though lined, bore few traces of anxiety. 

Dickins. 

2. To delineate ; to draw ; to point. 

All the pictures fairest Ixned 

Are but black to Rosalind. Shak. 

8. To place in a line by the side of; to 
arrange along the side of for security or 
defence; as, to line works with soldiers. 
[In this sense the word blends with the 
next.] 


Lint and new repair our towns of war « 
With men of courage. Shnk. 

4. To read out or repeat line by line, as a 
psalm or hymn, before singing. 

This custom of reading or lining, or, as it was fre- 
quently called, ‘ deaconing ’ the hymn or psalm in the 
cnurches, was brought about partly ft^m^ea^j^, 

6. To measure, as land with a line; to fix 
the boundaries of. [Scotch.]— To line bees, 
to track wild bees to their nests by follow- 
ing them in the line of their flight —To line 
men (mUit.), to dress any given body of 
men so that they shall all collectively form 
an even line or lines. 

Line (lin), v.t. pret. & pp. lined; ppr. lining. 
[0.£. line, flax, the ori^nal meaning being 
to double a garment with linen. The ulti- 
mate origin of the word is of course the 
same as that of the preceding.] 1. To cover 
on the Inside; to put in the inside of; as, to 
line a rarment v^th silk or fur; to line a 
purse vdth money. 

What 

If I do line one of their hands? Shak. 

Hence— 2. To cover; as, to line a crutch.— 

3 To impregnate: applied to Irrational 
animals. 

Line t (lin), n. [L. linum, flax. See Linen. ] 
Lint or flax; linen. 

Nor anie weaver, which his worke doth boast, 

In diaper, in damask, or in line. Spenser. 

Lineage (lin'e-aj), n. [Fr. lignage, from 
ligne, L linea, a line. ] Race ; progeny ; 
descendants In a line from a common pro- 
genitor. 

Perhaps, too, this noble sympathy may have been 
in some degree prompted by the ancient blood In his 
veins, an accident of Itneagt rather rare with the 
English nobiiity Disraeli 

Lineal (lin'e-al), a. [L. linealis, from linea, 
line.] 1 Composed of lines; delineated; as, 
lineal designs —2. In a direct line from am 
ancestor ; hereditary ; derived from ances- 
tors ; as, lineal descent ; lineal succession. 

‘ Lineal royalties ’ Shak 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place Byron. 

3 Allied by direct descent. 

For only you are lineal to the throne. Dryden. 

4 In the direction of a line ; pertaining to 
or ascertained by a line or lines; as, lineal 
measure; lineal magnitude. 

Lineality (lin-e-al'i-ti), m. The state of being 
lineal, or in the form of a line. Wright. 
[Rare.] 

Ideally (lin'e-al-li]), adv. In a lineal 
manner; in a direct line; as, the prince is 
lineally descended from the Conqueror, 

From whose race of old j 

She heard that she was lineally extract Spenser. ' 

Lineament (lin'e-a-ment), n. [Fr. linj^,a- 
rnent; L. lineamentuin, from linea, a line ] 
The outline or exterior of a body or figure, 
particularly of the face; feature; form; 
make. ‘ The lineaments of the body ' Locke, 

‘ Lineaments of a character. ' Swift 

Man he seems 

In all his lineaments. Milton. 

linear (lin'e-6r), a. [L. linearis.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to a line; consisting of lines ; in the direc- 
tion of a line ; lineal — 2. In hot. like a line ; 
slender ; of the same breadth throughout, 
except at the extremities; as, a linear leaf. 
—Linear equation, in math, an equation of 
the first degree between two variables: so 
called because every such equation may be 
considered as representing a right line.— 
Linear numbers, in math, such numbers 
as have relation to length only, as a number 
which represents one side of a plane figure. 
If the plane figure is a square the linear 
side is called a root.— Linear perspective, 
that which regards only the positions, mag- 
nitudes, and forms of the objects delineated; 
distinguished from which j 

also exhibits the variations of the light, 
shade, and colour of objects, according to 
their different distances and the quantity of 
light which falls on them. —Linear problem, 
that which may be solved geometrically by 
the intersection of two right lines, or alge- 
braically by an equation of the first degree, 
Uneax-eilBate (^'^S-dr-en'sat), a. In hot. 
having the form of a long narrow sword. 
I^early (lin'e-6r-ll), adv. In a linear 
manner; with lines. 

Linaary t (lin‘e-a-ri), a. Linear. Holland. 
Lineate, Llnaatad (Hn'b-kt, lin'£-at-ed), a. 
In bot. marked longitudinally with depressed 
parallel lines; as, a lineate leaf. 

Uneation (lin-€-a‘8hon), n. Draught; 
delineation (which see). 


Llnaman (Un'nuuaX *>• i- A man employed 
on the railway to see that the rails are in 
proper condition.— 2. One who carries the 
line in surveying, 

Linen (lln'en), n. [A. Sax. Hn, flax, 
linen, made of flax, linen, from L. linum, 
Gr. linon, flax, as are also O. lein, loel lin, 
Fr. lin, and probably Ir, lion, Amor, iin, 
W. Uin, flax. ] 1. Thread or cloth made of 
flax or hemp, including shirting, sheeting, 
damask, cambric, &c.: often used in the 
plural; as, linens are largely made In Scot- 
land. — 2. Underclothing, because chiefly 
made of linen or similar materials, as cotton. 
—Fossil linen, a kind of amianth, with soft, 
parallel, flexible fibres. 

Idnen (lln'en), a. [A. Sax. linen, made of 
flax.] 1. Made of flax or hemp ; as, linen 
cloth ; a linen stocking. — 2. Resembling 
linen cloth; white; pale. 

Those Itnen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. Shak. 

Linendraper (lin‘en-dr&-p6r), n. A person 
who deals in linen goods. 

Linener, t Linenmant (Iln'en-«r, lin'en- 
man), n. A linendraper. Massinger. 

If she love good clothes or dressing, have your 
learned council about you every morning, your 
French taylor, barber, linener, &c. B yonson. 

Linen-scroll (lin'en-skrdl), n. In arch, an 
ornament employed to fill panels: bo called 
from its resemblance to the convolutions of 
a folded napkin. It be- 
longs peculiarly to the 
latter part of the fif- 
teenth and the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth 
centuries. The figure 
shows the scroll from a 
mmel in Layer Mamey 
Hall, Essex. 

Lineolate(lin'g-o-l&t), a. 
[From L. lineola, dim. of 
linea, a line.] In bot. 
marked longitudinally 
with slight lines; line- 
ated. 

Liner (lln'dr),n. 1. A ship 
of the line ; a man -of- war. 

Fancy the sensations of a 
man figntitig his frigate des- 
perately against overwhelm- 
ing odds, whtii he sees the outside of a huge Ivier, 
with English colours at the main, looming dimly 
through tlic smoke Lawrtnet. 

2. A vessel regularly trading to and from 
certain ports; as, a Liverpool and New 
York liner.— Z. A thin piece placed between 
two parts to hold them, fill a space, <fcc. 
Llney (linT), a. Marked witn fine lines. 

‘ A mne of liney marble. ’ Keats 
Ling (ling), n. [D. leng, ling; Dan. and N. 
lange; G. leng, langfsch, from lang, long.} 
A fish of the genus Lota (L. molva^, which 
grows to the length of 4 feet or more, is 
very slender, with a flat head This fish 
abounds on the coasts of the British islands. 



Ling (Lola molva). 


and when salted and dried forms a con- 
siderable article of commerce. 

LingOhig), n. [Icel. and Dan. lyng, heather] 
Common heather (Calluna vulgaris). It 
makes excellent and durable thatch, forms 
excellent brooms, and furnishes a fine yellow 
dye. See Heath. 

-ling (ling). A Saxon termination consisting 
of a double diminutive composed of el, and 
ing ; as, darWnj;, duckitnji, gOBling, fhcBUing, 
Btripling. 

T.in^ m (ling'gam), n. [Skr., a mark, a 
token ; especially, the characteristic male 
generative organ. ] In Hind. myth, the 
male organ of generation, worshipped as 
being representative of God or of the fer- 
tility of nature. 

Llngel, Llngle (ling'gl), n. [Fr hgmul. 
a iTngel — dim. of ligne, a line. In second 
meaning perhaps from L. lingula, dim. of 
lingua, tongue.] A shoe-latchet ; a shoe- 
maker’s thread. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Where sitting, I espy’d a lovely dame, 
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Whose master wrought with lingtl, and with aul, 
And under ground he vamped many a boot, 

S€au, FL 

2. A little toiigue or thon#f of leather. 
Llngenoet (lln'jens), n, [L. lingo, to WoV.,] 
A liquid medicated confection taken by 
licking; alinctua. Fuller. 

Linger (ling'gSr), v.i. from A. 

Sax. lengra, compar. of lang, long, as G. 
verianger)i, to protract, from lang, in any 
case from same root. Comp, the verb lower, 
from compar of low ] 1. To delay ; to 

loiter; to remain or wait long; to be slow. 
Nor cast one longing. look behind. Gray. 

2. To be slow in deciding; to be in suspense; 
to hesitate 

Perhaps thou lingtr'st, in deep thoughts detained. 

MtUon. 

We have Ungered about a match between Anne 
Page and my cousin Slender, and this day we shall 
have our answer. Skak. 

3. To remain long in any state ; as, the 
patient lingers on a bed of sickness - 
Sfn. To delay, loiter, lag, tarry, stay, stop, 
hesitate. 

Linger (ling'gOr), v.t. l. To delay the gra- 
tification of; to put off ; to defer; to pro- 
tract. 

She linf^ers my desires. Shak. 

2. To spend in a wearisome manner : with 
out, and sometimes away. 

Now live secure, and linger out your days. Dryden. 
Better to rush at once to shades below, 

Than linger life away, and nourish woe Pope. 

lingerer (ling'g6r-6r), n. One who lingers. 
Lingering (ling'gOr-ingl, p. and a. 1 Draw- 
ingout in time; remaining long; protracted; 
as, a lingering disease. 

To die is the fate of man ; but to die with Itngertng 
anguish is generally his folly. Rambler 

2 Slow in producing an effect; as, lingering 
poisons. 

Lblgerlngly (ling'g6r-ing-li), adv. In a 
lingering manner ; with delay ; slowly ; 
tediously. 

To dwell Itngeringly over those passages which 
excite pain without satisfying curiosity Lord Lytton 


Linget, lingOt Oing'get, ling'got), n [Fr. 
lingot. See Ingot.] A small mass of metal 
having the form of the mould in which it is 
cast, and often tongue-shaped; an ingot. 

Liyigigni (ling^izm), n. [From Ling, a Swede, 
its proposer.] In therapeutics, Idnesipathy 
(which see). 

lAngle, n. See Lingbl. 

Lingo (ling'gd), n. [L. lingua, a tongue.] 
Language; speech. [Vulgar.] 

I have thoughts to learn somewhat of your lingo 
before I cros.s the seas Congreve 

LlnguaclOU8(ling-gwa'Bhus), a. [L. linguax, 
K?i^uact«, loquacious, ivoialingua, a tongue.] 
Given to the use of the tongue; talkative; 
loquacious. 

Llnguadental (ling-gwa-den'tal), a [L. 
lingua, tongue, and dens, a tooth.] Formed 
or uttered by the joint use of the tongue and 
teeth, as the letters d and t. 

Llnguadental (llng-gwa-den'tal), n. An 
articulation produced by aid or use of the 
tongue and teeth. 

Tdnp inl (ling'gwal), a. [L. lingua, the 
tongue. ] 1. Pertaining to the tongue ; as, 
the lingual nerves, the ninth pair, which 
go to the tongue; the lingual muscle, or 
muscle of the tongue.— 2. Pronouncedxjhlefly 
by means of the tongue; as, a lingual letter. 

Lingual (ling'gwal), n. A letter pronounced 
chiefly by means of the tongue, as f, r 

Llng^tuUdSB (llng-gwa-tul'i-de), n. pi. 
[L. lingua, a tongue, and Gr. eidos, resemb- 
lance.] A family of parasitic vermiform 
arachnidans, found in the young state in the 
lungs and liver, in the adult state in the 
frontal sinuses and pharynx of various mam- 
mals, man Included; the tongue- worms. In 
the young condition they possess four arti- 
culated legs, but in the adult they have no 
external organs except two pairs of hooks, 
representing limbs, placed near the mouth. 
LlziguifomL Llnguaform (ling'gwi-form, 
ling'gwa-form), n. [L. lingua, and forma, 
shape.] Having the form or shape of a 
tongue. 

Linguist (llug'gwist), n. [L. lingua, the 
tongue.] 1. A person skilled in languages; 
one who knows several languages. — 2. A 
master of language or tongue-fence; a ready 
conversationalist. 

ni dispute with him, 

He’s a rare linguist. f Webster. 


Llngnister (llng'gwis-ter), 
linguistics; a student of 
guist. 


, n. A dabbler in 
philology; a lln- 


Though he (Chaucer) did not and could not create 
our language (for he who writes to be read does not 
write for Unguisters), yet it is true that he first made 
it easy, and to that extent modem. y". R. Lowell. 

Linguistic, Llnguistlcal (ling-gwis'tik, 
Ung-gwis'tik-al), a. Relating to language 
or to the afliiiities of language. ^Lin- 
guistic knowledge.’ Wedgwood. 
LlninilStlCS (ling-gwis'tiks), n. The science 
oflanguages, or of the origin, significations, 
affinities, and application of words; also 
called Comparative Philology. ‘ The modem 
science of linguistics, or comparative gram- 
mar and etymology.* O. P. Marsh 

A work containing a complete chronological ac- 
count of Hnglish lexicography and lexicographers 
would be a most acceptable addition t<» linguistics 
and literary history. S. IF, .Singer. 

Lingula (ling^gu-la), n. [L., dim. of lingua, 
a tongue.] A genus of molluscs of the class 
Brachiopoda and family Lingulidee, a family 
that has survived with but little change 
since the early Silurian period These 
molluscs are one of the few examples of pe- 
dunculated bivalve shells. It has two long 
ciliated arms, which are curled up during 
repose The members of the genus inhabit 
the Indian Archipelago and the Australa- 
sian seas. 

Idngulate O^i^S^FU-lat), a. [L Hngulatus, 
from lingua, tongue.] Shaped like the 
tongue or a strap; ligulate. 

Ltn|[y (lin'Ji), a. [In first sense perhaps 
allied to long. In second sense comp. Prov. 
E. linge, to work hard ] 1 Tall ; limber ; 
flexible —2 Active; strong; able to bear 
fatigue. [A provincial word.] 

Linlgerous (li-nij'fir-us). a [L. linum, flax, 
and gero, to bear or carry.] Bearing flax; 
producing linen. 

Linixuent (lin'l-ment), n. [L. linimentnm, 
from lino or linio, to besmear, to anoint ] 
In mcd. a species of soft ointment; a com- 
position of a consistence somewhat thinner 
than an unguent, but thicker than oil The 
term is also applied to spirituous and 
other stimulating applications for external 
use. 

Linln, Linlne (li'nin), n. The crystallizalile 
bitter principle of Linum catharticnm, or 
purging-flax. 

Lining (lin'ing), n. 1. The act of covering 
on the inside.— 2. The covering of the inner 
surface of anything, as of a garment, a box, 
a wall, or the like ; as, the pleura is the 
liniiig of the thorax. 

Was 1 deceived, or did n sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night? Milton. 

3. That which is within; contents. 

The lining of his coffers shall make coats 

To deck our soldiers. .Shak. 

L ifiln g (lining), n. The act of measuring, 
as of fand with a line; a fixing of boundaries: 
specifically, permission granted by a dean 
of guild to erect or alter a building accord- 
ing to specified conditions [Scotch ] 

Llli^ Ghigk). [A Sax. hlerica, Sw. lank, 
Dan. loenke, Icel hlekkr, a link, a chain; 
allied to (J. gelenk, a joint or joining, a 
link, from lenken, to bend, gelenk, supple, 
plialtle ] 1. A single ring or division of a 
chain. — 2. Anything doubled and closed 
together like a link. ‘A link of horsehair.' 
Mortimer. —3. Anything which serves to con- 
nect one thing or one part of a thing with 
another; any constituent part of a con- 
nected series; as, links in a train of evi- 
dence. * Love, the common link.' Dryden. 

‘ To burst all links of habit.’ Tennyson. 

The thread and train of consequences in intellec- 
tual ratiocination is often long, and chained to- 
gether by divert, links. Sir M. Hale. 

4. In land-measuring, a division of Gunter’s 
chain, having a length of 7 ’92 inches. The 
chain is divided into 100 links, and is 66 feet 
in length. 100,000 square links make an 
impenal acre.— 6. A sausage : so called from 
sausages being matie in a continuous chain. 
[Provincial English. ] — 6. In mach any 
straight rod connecting two rotating pieces 
by flexible joints.— 7. In a steam-engine, the 
link-motion. —8. A crook or winding of a 
river ; the ground lying along such a wind- 
ing; as, the links of the Forth. [Scotch.] 

Link (llngk), v.t. To unite or connect by, 
or as if by, a link or links; to unite by some- 
thing intervening; to unite in any way; to 
couple; to ^oin. * To a radiant angel linked. ’ 
Shak. ' Link towns to towns with avenues 
of oak. ’ Pope. ‘ And creature link’d to crea- 
ture, man to man.' Pope, 

They're so linked in friendship. 

That young prince Edward marries Warwick’s 

daughter, Shak. 


Unk (lingk), v.i. To be connected: to be 
Joined in marriage; to ally one’s self. 

Now, Warwick, tell me, even upon thy conscience, 
Is Edward your true king? for 1 were loath 
To link with him that were not lawful chosen. Shak. 

All the productions of the earth link in with each 
other. Burk*. 

Linn: (lingk), n. [Origin quite uncertain. 
Some connect it with Gr. lyohnos, a light, a 
lamp ; Wedgwood connects it with D.lonte, 
lonipe, a gunner’s match of twisted tow 
(See Lunt); others connect it with link, from 
the parts being doubled or linked tocher.] 
A torch made of tow or hards, &c., and pitch. 
The fact that such links were used to restore 
the colour of hats by smoking them explains 
the following passage in the Taming of the 
Shrew:— 

Nathaniel’s coat, sir, was not fully made, 

And Gabriel's pumps were all unpink'd i' the heel ; 
There was no link to colour Peter’s hat. 

Linlf Oingk), v.i. To walk smartly; to trip; 
to do anything smai-tly and quickly. [Old and 
Northern English or Scotch.] 

Llnkboy, Linkman (lingk'boi, lingk'man), 
71. A boy or man that carries a link or 
torch to light passengers. 

Llnk*motlon (lingklno-shon), n. Motion 
communicated by links, applied especially 



to a system of gearing for working the valves 
of a locomotive-engine. In the accompany- 
ing cut A is the rod Ijy which the slide-valve 
is worked, and by which, accordingly, the 
admission of steam to the cylinder is regu- 
lated; B, the reversing rod, which is fixed 
to a cross-bar, one end of which is jointed 
by means of another rod to a runner, which 
slides up and down in the slit of the curved 
piece, and which is also jointed to the rod 
A The curved piece is the link, and is 
jointed near the extremities to the rods of 
two eccentrics, an inner and an outer. 
When the driver of the engine pushes for- 
ward the rod B the runner is raised to the 
top of the link, and therefore follows the 
motions of the upper end of the link, and 
places the slide-valve rod under the control 
of the inner eccentric. When he pushes it 
back he similarly places the rod under the 
control of the outer eccentric, which re- 
verses the engine. 

Links (lingks), n pi. [A Sax. hUnc, high land, 
a ridge of land left'unploughed, a balk; the 
south of England form is linch, a balk, a 
bank forming a boundary, <fec.] A stretch 
of flat or slightly undulating ground on 
the sea -shore, often in part sandy and 
covered with bent-grass, furze, &c,; often 
with a good sward of grass on part of it at 
least. [Scotch.] 

Link-work (lingk'w^rk), n Mechanism in 
which links, or intermediate connecting 
pieces, are used to transmit motion from 
one part to another. 

Linn (lin), n. See Lin. 

Linnasa (lin-ne'a), n. A genus of plants of 
the nat. order Caprifoliaceae It contains 
but one species (L. borealis), a creeping 
evergreen plant found in woods and in 
mountainous places In Scotland and other 
northern countries, as well as in North 
America Its trailing stems bear small dark- 

§ reen leaves in pairs, and send up erect 
ower-stalks which? divide into two at the 
top, each branch bearing a beautiful droop- 
ing fragrant pink flower. The plant was an 
especial favourite with Limumus, and was 
named in honour of him by Gronovius. 
Linn»i>.n Linnean (lin-ne'an), a. Pertain- 
ing to Linneeus, the celebrated botanist.— 
Linncean system, in bot the system of classi- 
fication introduced by Llnnieus, In which 
the classes are founded upon the stamens, 
and the orders upon the pistils. 

Iiixmet (lin'net), n. [A.. Sax. linet; Fr. linot, 
limtte, from L. linum, flax.] A small sing- 
ing bird of the genus Fringilla. It is one of 
the commonest of British birds, everywhere 
frequenting open heaths and commons, and 
breeding in the furxe and other bushes. 
They are cheerful and lively birds, and very 


Fftte, filr, fat, fall; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl, So. abvne; y, So. fep. 
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sweet and pleasing songsters. Called also 
provinoially Lintie and Lintwhite. 
Iwoleuxn (Ii<n6a3-uin), n. [L. Imum, flax, 
and oleum, oil. ] 1. A preparation of linseed- 
oil with chloride of sulphur, by which it is 
rendered solid and useful in many ways. 
When rolled into sheets it is used as a sub- 
stitute for india-rubber or gutta-percha; 
dissolved it is used as a varnish for water- 
proof textile fabrics, table-covers, felt car- 
ets, and the like ; as a paint it is useful 
oth for iron and wood, and for ships' bot- 
toms; as a cement it possesses some of the 
qualities of glue; vulcanized or rendered 
hard by heat it may be carved and polished 
like wood for mouldings, knife-handles, &c. ; 
and mixed with ground cork and pressed 
upon canvas it forms floor-cloth.— 2. The 
floor-cloth thus produced. 

Llnous (ll'nus), a. Relating to or in a line. 
Sir J. Herschel. 

Xdn-pin (lin'pin), n. Same as Linchpin. 
Idnsaxig O^Q'sang), n. The Linsang gracUis, 
a pretty animal allied to the civets, a native 
of Java and Malacca 

Linseed, LintseedClin'sed, lmt'sed),n. The 
seed of lint or flax. 

Linseed-cake (lin'sed-kak), n. The solid 
mass or cake which remains when oil is ex- 
pressed from flax-seed It is much used as 
food for cattle and sheep. Called also Oil- 
cake. 

Linseed-meal (lin'sed-mgl), n The meal of 
lint or flax seed; it is used for poultices. 
Linseed-oU ^ yellow oil 

procured by pressure from the seed of lint 
or flax It is much used as a vehicle for 
colours by painters, in the manufacture of 
linoleum, <fec. 

Linsey (Hn'si), n [O.E lit}, linen, and term 
sey; comp. Umpsey, JUinay ] Cloth made of 
linen and wool; linsey-woolsey. 
Linsey-woolsey (lin^si-wui-si), n. i. stuff 
made of linen and wool; light coarse stuff. 
2. Anything unsuitably mixed ; a motley 
composition; jargon; gibberish. 

What Unsey-vjoolsey hast thou to speak to us again t 
Shak. 

Linsey-woolsey (lin'si-wul-si), a. i. Made 
of linen and wool mixed.- -2 Of different and 
unsuitable parts; neither one thing nor an- 
other; vile; mean. 

A lawless Itusfv-ivoo/sey brother, 

Half of one order, half another /fudtbrat 

Linstock (lin'stok), n. [For lunMock—lunt, 
a match for firing cannon, and stock for 
stick.] A pointed staff with a crotch or 
fork at one end to hold a lighted match, 
used in firing cailnon. 

And the ninible gnnner 

With hnstock now the devilish cannon touclies, 
And down goes all before them. Shak. 

Lint [A. Sax. linet, L linteum, tin- 

tens, from linnm, flax. Line, linen, have 
the same origin ] 1 Flax. —2 Linen scraped 
into a soft substance, and used for dressing 
wounds and sores. 

Lintel (lin'tel), n. [0. Fr, lintel, Fr. linteau, 
from L.L. limitellus, dim. from L. limes, a 
limit or boundary, tliere being probably a 
confusion with limen, a threshold. ] In 
arch, a horizontal piece of timber or stone 
,*over a door, window, or other opening, to 
discharge the superincumbent weight 
Lintie (Sn'ti), n. A linnet. [Scotdi. ] 

But I dinna sec the broom 
Wi’ its tassels oii the lea, 

Nor hear the lintir's sang 
O’ my am couiitric. R. Giljillan. 

Lint-scraper (Unt'8krap-6r), 71. A young 
surgeon. Thackeray. fSlang.] 

Lintseed, n See Linseed. 

Lintwhite (liiit'whit), 7i. A linnet. 

Her song the lintwhite swellcth. Tennyson. 

Mtinnn Gl'num), n [L., flax.] A genus of 
plants which gives its name to the nat order 
Linacees; flax. There are about eighty 
species, herbs or rarely small shrubs, chiefly 
foimd in the temperate and warmer extra- 
tropical remons of both hemispheres. Few 
are of any importance, except the flax plant 
(L. usitatisnmum). (See Flax.) Three 
species grow wild in Britain, the most Im- 
portant of which is L. catharticum (purg- 
mg-flax), a small slender plant growing in 
damp meadows and fields and chalky pas- 
tures, having small drooping white flowers. 
It is bitter, purgative, and diuretic. 

[lion (li'on), n. fO. E. Icon, lyoun, <fec., A. Sax. 
Ho, leo, leon, Fr. Hon, from L. leo, leonis; Or. 
fedn.] 1. A quadruped of the genus Fells. 
F. leo, the largest and most majestic of all 
oamivorous animals, distinguished by its 
tawny or yellow colour, a full flowing 


mane in the mide, a tufted tail, and the 
disappearance of the feline markings in 
both sexes before they arrive at maturity. 
The lai^est lions are from 8 to 9 feet in 
length. The lion is a native of Africa 
and the warm regions of Asia. He preys 
chiefly on live animals, avoiding carrion, 
unless impelled by intense hunger. He 
approaches his prey with a stealthy pace, 
crouching when at a proper distance, when 
he springs upon it with fearful velocity and 
force, emitting at the same time so terrible 
a roar that his victim seems paralyzed be- 
fore it is struck. The whole frame is ex- 
tremely muscular, the foreparts being par- 



Head of Gambian Lion {Fehs Leo srambianus), 

ticularly so, giving with the large bead, 
flashing eye, and copious inane, a noble ap- 
pearance to the animal, which has led to 
his being called the ‘king of boasts;’ and to 
fancies of its noble and generous nature 
which have no real foundation. Of the Afri- 
can lion there are several varieties, as the 
Barbary lion, Gambian lion, Senegal lion, 
Cape lion. The Asiatic varieties are generally 
distinguished as the Bengal lion, the Persian 
or Arabian lion, and tlie maneless lion of 



Head of Maneless Lion (Felts Leo t'oojratensxs) 

Gujerat. The American lion is the puma 
(Felis concolor). —2. A sign in the zodiac ; Leo. 
3 In her. a frequent charge in coat-armour. 
The attitudes are various, as rampant, pas- 
sant, regardant, gardant, conchant, salient, 
sejant, &c. The lion is tlie symbol of the 
British nation, and is borne in the royal 
arms, of which it forms one of the supporters, 
and a lion passant gardant, or, surmounts 
the arms as crest.— 4 An object of interest 
and curiosity ; as, the lion of the day ; to 
visit the lions of the place [This use of the 
term is derived from the lions kept as objects 
of curiosity in the Tower of London.] 

Such society was far more cnjoy.able than that of 
Edinburgh, for here he was not a lion but a man. 

ProL. U'tlson 

—Lion’s provider, (a) a popular name for the 
jackal (which see), (b) Any humble friend 
or follower who acts as a tool, sycophant, or 
foil to another,— LioTi’a share, the whole or 
a disproportionate share of the advantages 
of a contract claimed by one of the parties, 
and supported by the right of the strongest: 
a phnwe derived from Esop's fable of the 
lion, fox, Ac. , hunting together, and applied 
to cases where most of what is gained by 
parties acting together is taken by the 
strongest. —To put or run one’s head into the 
lion’s mouth, to put one's self into a position 
of groat danger. 

Uon-ant ^ large species of 

ant of the genus Myrraeleon, family !\^r- 
meleonidee. Called otherwise A nf-lion. See 
ANT-LION. 

Llonoed, Ldonced (li'onst, ifi'onst), pp. In 
her. adorned with lions’ heads, as a cross 
the ends of which terminate in lions’ heads. 


Llonoftlld GFon>8el), n. In her. a small lion, 
especially one of several borne in the same 
coat of arms. 

Llon-dog (li^on-dog), n. A variety of dog 
which has a flowing mane. 

Lionel (li'on-el), n. [Lion, and el, dim.] A 
lion's whelp; a young lion. 

Lioness (li'on-es), n. The female of the Hon 
kind. 

Lionet (li'on-ot), n. A young or small Hon. 

Like tlie young lionet. 

When first he bathes his murderous jaws in blood 
Sonthey 

Lion-heart (li'on-hart), n. one who has 
gi'eat courage. 

Lion-hearted (iron-hkrt-ed), a. Having a 
lion’s heart or courage; brave and magna- 
nimous. ‘Richard the Lion-Aearted.' Sir 
W. Scott. 

Lionism (li'on-lzm), n. The attracting of 
notice as a lion; the treating of a person as 
an object of curiosity; the pursuit of curio- 
sities or shows. See LlON, 4. 

All common Ltontstn, which ruins many men, wa.s 
nothing to this Cartylc 

Lionize Oi'on-Sz). ^ l- To visit, as the 
objects of curiosity in a place.— 2. To treat 
as a Hon or as an object of curiosity and 
interest. 


Can he do nothing for his Burns b»t Itonue him 7 
Carlyle 

8. To exhibit objects of curiosity to; to take 
to visit the lions. 


Mr Southey very hospitably takes an op^iortnnity 
to Itontsr tlie ghost round the lakes, and directs his 
attention to the most beautiful points of view 

Afacaulay 

Lionize (ll'on-iz), v.i To visit the lions or 
objects of interest or curiosity of a place. 
Lion-lizard Gl'ou-liz-erd), n. A name given 
to the basilisk {Basiliscus americanus), from 
the crest (or mane) on its back and tall. 
Lionlyt (IFon-li), a. Like a Hon; fierce. 

‘ The lionly form. ' Milton. 

Lion's-foot (H'onz-fut), n A name common 
to all the plants of the genus Leontopodium. 
The name is also given to other plants of 
different genera. 

Lionship Gi'DB-shlp), n. The condition, posi- 
tion, or personality of a lion (in senses 1 and 
4); a ludicrous title of address to a Hon. 
Lion’B-leaf (H'onz-lef), n. A name for plants 
of the genus Leontice, especially L. leonto- 
petalon, the tuberous roots of which con- 
tain BO much alkali that they ai'e sometimes 
used ns a 8ul)stitute for soap. 
Lion's-mouth (ironz-mouth), n. A popular 
name for the snap-dragon [Antirrhinum 
majos). 

Llon’s-tooth (li'onz-tOth), n. See Leonto- 

ItON 

Lion-tiger (li'on-ti-g6r), n A cross-breed 
between a Hon and a tiger. 

Lion-toothed (li'on-tbtnt), a. Having teeth 
like those of a lion. 

Lip (lip), n. [A. Sax. lippe, O.Fris. lippa, 
D. Up, Dan and G. lippe; allied to K verb 
to lap; Lith lupa, Per. lab, Hind, lub, L. 
labium, lip. L. lambo, to lap, is a nasalized 
form of the root ] 1. The edge or border 
of the moiitli. The lips are two fleshy or 
muscular parts composing the exterior of 
the mouth in man and many other animals. 
Ill man the lips form the covering of the 
teetli, and are organs of speech essential to 
certain articulations. Hence, the lips by a 
figure denote the mouth, or all the organs 
of speech, and sometimes speech Itself.— 
2. Anything resembling a lip: the edge or 
border of anything; as, the lip of a vessel; the 
lips of a wound.— 3. In bot. (a) one of the two 
opposite divisions of a labiaie corolla. The 
upper is called the helmet, and the lower 
the beard. (6) Tlie third petal of an orchid, 
which is usually tumed towards the lower 
front of tile flower, and different in form 
from the others.— 4. One of the two sides of 
the aperture of spiral shells, that which 
Joins the columella being called the in?ier, 
and the opposite part of the cireiimference 
the outer tip. — To make a Up, to drop the 
under lip in sullenness or contempt 


A letter for me! it gives me an cst.-ite of seven 


years' health ; 
physician 

Lip (lip), v.t. 
to kiss 


in which time 1 will make a lt/> at the 
i,hak. 

1. To touch, as with the lip; 


As when 

A -Stone is flung into some sleeping tarn. 

The circle widens till it lip the marge. 

Spread the slow smile thro’ all her company 

Tennyson, 


2. To speak; to utter. ‘When I heard my 
namemostfondly lipped. ’Keats.— -S. [Scotch. ] 
To notch, as the edge of a sword or knife. 


ch,ch$in; 6h, 8c. locA; g,go; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sln^; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zb, tunre.—See KEY. 
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XilparOOele (lUpar'C-sSl), n. [Or. lipaTQg, 
fftt, and kile, tumour.] A tumour consist- 
ing chiefly or wholly of fat. 

UM6Voiion (lip'dS*vd-8hon)» n. Prayers 
uttered by the lips without the desires of 
the heart. 

Lip-devoUoti will not serve the turn ; it undervalues 
the very thing it prays for. It is indeed the beggmg 
of a denial, and shall certainly be answered in what 
It begs. Sotttk. 

Lip*gOOd (Up'gud), a. Good in profession 
only. 

H»s grace is merely but hp^good. B. Jonson. 
Lip-laborious t (lip'la-b6-ri-us), a. Utter- 
ing words without sentiments; hypocritical. 

The lower the times grew, the worse they were at 
the bottom ; the Bramins grew hypocritical and /*/- 
labor tous. Lord. 

Lip-labour flip'l&-b6r), n. Labour or action 
of the lips without concurrence of the mind 
or heart; words without sentiments. ‘Much 
babbling and lip-labour. ’ Bale. 
Lip-language (lip'lang-gwaj), n In the 
instruction of the dear and dumb, oral or 
articulate language, in contradistinction to 
the language of signs or of the Angers. 
U^let (llplet), n. A little Up. 

Llpogram (li'po-gram), n. [Gr. leipb, to 
leave, and gramina, a letter.] A writing 
in which a particular letter is wholly 
omitted 

Llpograninlatlc (U ' p6- gram- mat "ik), a 
Pertaining t« the writing of linograms, a 
term applied to compositions in which a 
particular letter is omitted throughout, as 
in the Odyssey of Tryphiodorus, in which 
there was no A in the first book, no B in 
the second, and so on. 

I^OgranuuatlBm (li-pd-gram'mat-izm), n. 
!fhe art or practice of writing lipograms 
or pieces with a particular letter omitted 
throughout. 

T.lpftgT ^mmiL tiat ( II - p6 - gram'mat - ist ), n. 
One who writes lipograms or pieces through- 
out which a particular letter is omitted. 
LlpothTmla, Lipoth3r2ny (ii-p6-thim‘i-a, 
li-pothri-mi), n. Same as Leipothymia. 
lipotbyxnlc, LipotbTxnous (ii-pfi-thim ik, 
U-pothT-musl, a. Leipothymic (which see) 
m>ped (lipt), a. Having lips; having a 
raised or rounded edge resembling the lip: 
often used in composition.— and 
harled, in Scotland, an epithet applied to a 
wall built of stones without mortar, but 
which has the joints afterwards Ailed with 
mortar, and the whole wall plastered over 
with what is called rough-cast or harUng. 
Lippen (lip'en), v.t. [Allied to Goth, laub- 
jan, to trust; G. glauben, to believe, to 
trust ] To intrust; to trust; as, he lippened 
it to me. [Scotch ] 

Lippen To rely upon; to trust 

to; to depend upon. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Lippening (lip'en-ing), a. Occasional; ac- 
ci^ntal. [Scotch j 

1 ,iyc telled the jfudernan ye meant weel to him ; 
but he tak& the tout at every bit hppenmg word. 

Str IV. Scott 

Lil^la (lip'i-a), n. [In honour of M Lippi, 
a rrench physician and traveller in Abys- 
sinia ] A genus of plants, nat. order Ver- 
benaceee, containing numerous species of 
shrubs or undershrubs (rarely herbs) with 
small flowers in dense heads or slender 
spikes. They are natives of the warmer 
regions of both hemispheres, especially of 
America. L. pseudo-thea, a native of Brazil, 
is aromatic and fragrant, and when dried 
forms an agreeable tea. 

Lippie, Llppy (lip'i), n. [A. Sax. leap, a 
basket. See LEAP.] The fourth part of a 
peck. [Scotch.] 

lippitude (lip'i-tGd), n. [L lippitudo, from 
u^us, blear-eyed. ] Soreness of eyes; blear- 
eduess. 

Lip-reading (lip'r$d-ing), n. Beading or 
understanding what one says by the move- 
ment of the lips : used in regard to the deaf 
and dumb. 

Lip-wisdom (lip'wir-dom), n. Wisdom in 
talk without practice; wisdom in words not 
supported by experience. 

1 Snd that all is but lip-wisdom, which wants cx- 
pertence Str P. Suitity 

Lip-work t (^Up'wSrk), n. 1. Lip-labour 
Milton.— 1. The act of kissing. B. Jonson. 
Lip-WOXking t (lip'w6rk-ing), p. and a. Pro- 
fessing with the lips without corresponding 
practice; lip-laborious. Milton. 
uquable (lik'wa-bl), a. Capable of being 
liquated or melted. 

Liqtuate (li'kw&t), v.i. [L. liquo, liquatum, 
to make Uqnid, to melt. See Liquid.] To 
melt; to liquefy; to be dissolved. I 


Liquate (Ulcw&t), v.t pret. do pp. liquated; 
ppr. liquating. To melt; to liquefy; speoi- 
flcally, in metal, to separate, as one metal 
from another less fusible, by applying just 
Buflicient heat to melt the more easily lique- 
fiable, so that it can be run off from the 
other. 

LiquatiOIl (ll-kwa'shon), n. [L. liquatio, 
liq^tianis, from liquo. See LIQUATE. ] 

1. The act or operation of liquating or melt- 
ing.— 2. The condition or capacity of being 
melted; as, a substance congealed beyond 
liquation.—^. The process of separating by 
a regulated heat an easily fusible met^ 
from an alloy in which is a metal difficult 
of fusion. 

LlquefAclent (lik-we-f&'shi-ent), n. That 
which liquefies or serves to liquefy; inmed. 
an agent which augments the secretions and 
promotes tlie liquefying processes of the 
animal economy. 

Liquefaction (lik-w6-fak'shon), n. [L. lique- 
f actio, from liquefaeio, to m^e liquid, to 
melt — liqueo, to be fluid, and facio, to 
make.] 1, The act or operation of melting 
or dissolving; the conversion of a solid into 
a liquid by the sole agency of heat or caloric : 
sometimes specially applied to the melting 
of substances which pass through interme- 
diate states of softness before they become 
fluid, as tallow, wax, resin, &c.~2. The state 
1 of being melted. 

I Liquefiable (lik'w6-fi-a-bl), a. Capable of 
bmng liquefied, melted, or changed from a 
solid to a liquid state 

Liquefier (lik'we-fi-6r), n. One who or that 
which liquefies or melts. 

Liquefjir (lik'we-fl), v. t. nret. & pp. liquid; 
ppr. liquefying [Fr. ligudjier, from L li- 
quefacw. See LIQUOR.] To convert from a 
fixed or solid form to that of a liquid, and 
technically to melt by the sole agency of 
heat; to melt; to dissolve 
Liquefy (lik'we-fl), v i. To be melted; to be- 
come liquid. 

The blood of St. Janunrius hquejitd at the ap- 
proach of the saint’s head. Addison 

Liquescency (li-kwes'sen-si), n Tlie condi- 
tion of being liquescent; aptness to melt. 
LLqueacent (li-kwes'sent), a. [L liquescens, 
liguescentis, ppr. of liquesco, to become 
fluid, inchoative from liqueo, to be liquid. ] 
Melting; becoming fluid. 

Idqueur (li-kuri), n. [Fr ] A spirituous 
compound of water, tdcohol, sugar, and 
some infusion or extract from fruits, spices, 
and various aromatic substances 

Liqueurs may be distinguished as of three qualities: 
first, the ratafias, or simple liqueurs, in which the 
suyar, the alcoht»I, and the aromatic substances arc 
in small tjuantities ; such are anise-w.iter, iioy.-iu, the 
apricot, ( berry, &c., ratafias. 1 he second are the 
oils ur fine liqueurs, with more saccharine and spirit- 
uous mutter, as the anisette, curaijoa, &c. The 
third are the creams or superfine liqueurs, as rosojilio, 
maraschino, Danzig water, &c J*op. Fncy 

Liquid (lik'wid), a. [L liquidus, from liqueo, 
to melt. See Liquor ] 1 Composed oi par- 
ticles that move freely among each other 
on the slightest pressure; fluid; flowing or 
capable of flowing; not fixed or solid. ‘ Li- 
quid air ’ Milton 

The fields of liquid air. enclosing all, 

Surround the compass of this earthly ball. 

Dry den. 

2. Flowing smoothly or easily; sounding 
agreeably or smoothly to the ear; devoid 
of harshness; as, liquid melody.— 3. Pro- 
nounced with a slight contact of the organs 
of articulation; smooth; as, a liquid letter. 
—Liquid debt. In Scots law, a term applied 
to a debt, the amount of which is ascer- 
tained and constituted against the debtor, 
either by a written obligation or by the 
decree of a court. 

Liquid (lik'wid), n. 1. A substance whose 
parts change their relative position on the 
slightest pressure, and which therefore re- 
tains no definite form, except what is deter- 
mined by the receptacle in which it is con- 
tained, as water, wine, milk, &c, ; a non- 
elastic fluid. See Fluid —2. In gram, a let- 
ter or sound pronounced with a slight con- 
tact of the organs and with a smooth flowing 
sound, as I and r in bla, bra. 

Llquldable (lik'wid-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being liquidated. 

Llquidambar, Liquidamber (lik'wid-am- 
bar, lik'wid-am-b6r), n. [That is liquid am- 
ber, from the fragrant resin. ] A genus of trees 
of the nat. order Haraamelidacess. They are 
handsome trees, with lobed shining leaves, 
and catkins or globular heads of monoeci- 
ous flowers, The fragrant liquid resin called 
oil of liquidambar and copal balsam is ob- 


tained from the Liquidambar etyraci/lua, 
found in Mexico and the United States. 
L. orientale (oriental liquidambar tree) 
yields common storax, which la used as a 
stimulant expectorant 
Liquidate (Uk'wid-at), v.t. pret <fcpp. liqui- 
dated; ppr. liquidating. [Fr. liquider, L. 
liquido. ] 1. To make liquid. — 2. To clear 
from all obscurity. 

T ime only can liquidate the meaning of alt parts 
of a compound system. Ifamilton. 

3. To ascertain or reduce to precision in 
amount; to adjust. 

The clerk of the commons’ house of assembly in 
^74 gave certificates to the public creditors that 
their demands were liquidated and should be pro- 
vided for in the next tax-bill. Ratnsay. 

4. To dissolve or clear off; to pay, as a debt 

Fryburgh was ceded to Zurich by Sigismond to li- 
quidate a debt of a thousand florins, Coxe. 

5. Specifically, in com. to wind up, as a firm 
or company, by settling with its debtors and 
creditors, apportioning the amount of profit 
and loss of each partner or shareholder, <fec. 
fi To make less harsh and offensive; as, to 
liquidate the harshness of sound. 

Liquidation (llk-wid-a'shon), n. The act 
of liquidating; the act of settling and ad- 
justing debts, or ascertaining their amount 
or the balance of them due; specifically, in 
com. the act or operation of winding up the 
affairs of a Arm or company by settling with 
its debtors and creditors, apportioning the 
amount of each partner’s or shareholder’s 
profit and loss, (fee. 

Liquidator (lik'wid-at-6r), n. One who or 
that which liquiilates or settles; specifically, 
in com. an officer appointed to conduct the 
winding up of the affairs of a firm or com- 
pany, to bring and defend actions and suits 
in its name and to do all necessary acts 
on behalf of the firm or company. 

Liquidity (lik-wid'i-ti), n [Fr. UquidiU, 
fluidness.] 1. The state or quality of being 
fluid or liquid; that condition of a material 
substance in which the particles have a per- 
fect freedom of motion without any sensible 
tendency to approach or recede from one 
another except by the action of some ex- 
ternal power; fluidity. 2. The quality of 
being smooth, flowing, and agreeable: said 
of sound, music, and the like. 

Liquidize (lik'wid-iz), v.t. To make liquid. 
Llquldly (lik'wid-li), adv. In a liquid or 
flowing manner; smoothly; flowingly. 
LlquidnesB Gik'wid-nes), n. The quality of 
being liquid; fluency. 

Liquor (lik'6r), n. [L liquor, from liqueo, to 
melt. From a root li, to flow, seen also in 
L. lino, to smear, oblivio, forgetfulness, Gr. 

a harbour, lim)iP,amar&h; Slav, lijati, 
to pour; Skr li, to liquefy.] 1. A liquid or 
fluid substance, as water, milk, blood, sap, 
juice, and the like. Especially- -2. Alcoholic 
or spirituous fluid, either distilled or fer- 
mented.- /n liquor, intoxicated. 

Liquor 0ik'6r), v.i. To moisten; to drench; 
also, to rub with oil or grease so as to ren- 
der impervious to water. 

If it slifiulcl come to the ear of the court . . . they 
would melt me out of my fat drop by dr^, and 
liquor fishermen’s boots with me. Shak. 

Liquor (lik'6r), v.i. To drink, especiallv 
some intoxicating beverage: frequently with 
up. [Originally American.] 

Liquorice (lik'6r-is), n. [It. liquirizUt, L. 
glycyrrhiza, Gr. glykyrrhiza—glykus, sweet, 
and rkiza, root.] A plant of the genus 



Liquorice Plant {GlyqyrrAtMa glabra). 


Glycyrrhiza (G. glabra), belonging to the 
nat. order Leguminosee. It is a perennial 
plant with herbaceous stalks, and bluish 


F&te, far, fat, fgU; mfi, met, her; pine, pin; n5te, not, mbve; tUbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Be. abune; y, Be. fey. 
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papilionaceous flowers. The well-known 
liquorice juice, black sugar, or Spanish 
juice, is extracted from the root. See Gly- 
CYERHIZA. 

U^uorlsll (lik'dr-ish), a. Same as Lieker- 

Idra (IS'ra), n. pi. Lire (l^ra). [From L. 
libra, a pound, whence also Fr. livre.] An 
Italian silver coin containing 100 centesimi 
or centimes, and in value equivalent to a 
franc, or lOdt. nearly. 

Lirella in bot a term used in 

describing lichens to denote a linear shield 
with a channel along its middle as found in 
Opegrapha. 

Idrloon- fancy, t Liricnmphancyt (lir'i- 

kon-fan'^si, llr'i*kum-fan"8i), ?i. A flower: 
supposed to be lily of the valley. 

The tufted daisy, violet, 

Heartsease, for lovers hard to get; 

The honey-suckle, rosemary, 

Ltricumphattcy, rose-parsley. Poor Robin. 

LiriOdendron (lir'i-o-den"dron ), n. [Gr. 
lirion, a lily, and dendron, a tree.] A genus 
of North American trees belonging to the 
nat. order Magnollaceas, and containing 
only one species, the tulip-tree (L. tulipi- 
/era). It is a large and beautiful tree, with 
large smooth lobed loaves, which are ab- 
ruptly notched at the apex, and large green- 
ish-yellow flowers marked with orange. The 
bark of the root is used as a tonic and feb- 
rifuge, It has been long cultivated in Bri- 
tain. 

Idrlpoop (lirii-pap), n. [O.Fr liripepion, 
L.L. Hnpipium, probably a corruption of L. 
cleri ephippium, the caparison of a cleric. ] 

1. An ancient piece of dress proper to a 
clergyman; in early times probably a hood 
or tippet, later a scarf or an appendage to 
the ancient hood, consisting of long tails or 
tippets, passing round the neck, and hang- 
ing down to the feet, and often jagged. It 
may be simply the stole. 

Their lerrtptppes reach to their heels, all jagged 
Peck. 

That they do not passe for all their miters, staves, 
hats, crowns, cowles, copes, anil Ixnpippes. Beehive. 

2. A degree of learning or knowledge worthy 
the wearer of a liripoop; acuteness; smart- 
ness; a smart trick. 

Thou maist be skilled in thy logic, but not in thy 
liripoop. Sapho Phao. 

8. A silly person. ‘A young lirrypoop. ’ Beau. 
tt- FI. 

Lirocone (lirio-kon), a. [Gr. leiros, pale, and 
konia, powder.] In mineral resembling a 
whitish powder. 

Lisbon (lizloon), n. 1. A kind of white or 
light-coloured wine produced in the pro- 
vince of Estremadurn; so called from being 
shipped at Lisbon.— 2 t A kind of soft sugar. 
Llsb (lish), a. [Written also Leesh. Sc. 
leish, vigorous, active; perhaps allied to 
lush, fresh, juicy, vigorous.] Stout; active. 
[Local.] 

Lisk (lisk), n, [0 E leske, lisice, Dan. lyske, 
the groin or flank.] The flank or groin. 
[Old and Provincial English and Scotch.] 
l^nd,t n. [Prov. E. lissen, and lisne, a cleft 
in a rock. ] A cavity or hollow. 

Lisp (lisp), v.i. [A. Sax. wlisp, wlips, lisp- 
ing; D. Uspen, Dan. Impe, Sw. laspa, to lisp; 
O.H.G. l^ian, Q. lispeln, to ^^isper, to 
lisp.] 1. To pronounce the sibilant letters 
8 and z imperfectly, as by giving the sound 
of th or dh. —2. To speak imperfectly; to 
utter in a hesitating modest way; to make 
feeble, imperfect, or tentative efforts at 
speaking. 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. Pope 

Lisp (lisp), V. t. To pronounce with a lisp or 
imperfectly. 

Another gift of Ood, 

Which, maybe, shall have learned to Itsp you thanks, 
Tettftyson. 

Lisp (lisp), n. The habit or act of lisping, 
as in uttering an aspirated th for s, dh forz 

I overheard her answer, with a very pretty lisp, 

O Strephon, you are a dangerous creature.' 

Taller. 

Lliper (lisp'dr), n. One who lisps; one who 
speaks with an affected lisp or imperfectly. 

The pretty Itsper 

Feels her heart swell to hear all round her whisper, 

‘ How beautiful 1 ’ Lonzfelivto. 

XAtplngly (llsp'lng-li), adv. In a lisping 
manner; with a lisp. 

Llspimd (lis'pund), n. [Dan. Sw. lispund, 
Icei. liftpund.} A Scandinavian weight 
varying in different countries from 14 lbs. 
to 18 lbs. avoirdupois. 

LiMtt n. [A. Sax. list, forgiveness, grace, 
favour. See the verb.] Bemlssion; abate- 
ment. ^ Of penance had a lisse.* Chaucer. 


I Liu,t v.t [Probably from the noun, which 
I may be from A. Sax, lithe, gentle; comp. 
bliss, blithe.] To remit; to abate. *Liseed 
of his care.’ Chaucer. 

Iil88,t r.i. To grow easy; to obtain relief. 

I Chauur. 

Llssenoephala (lls-en-sera-la), n. pi. [Gr. 

I lissos, smooth, and encephalos, brain.] A 
primary division of mammalia, according 
to Owen characterized by the fact that the 
cerebral hemispheres are smooth, and are 
provided with few folds, and leave the cere- 
bellum and part of the olfactory lobes ex- 
posed. A corpus callosum is present. The 
division comprises the Cheiroptera, Insec- 
tivora, Rodentia, and Edentata, 
lissom, Lissome (li8''sum), a. [For lithe- 
some.] Limber; supple; flexible; lithe; lithe- 
some; light; nimble; active. 

And lissome Vivien, holding by his heel, 

Writhed towards him, slided up his knee and sat, 
Tennyson. 

Lissomeness (li8'sum-nes),ft. State of being 
lissome; flexibility; agility; lightness. 

List (list), n. [A. Sax. list, a list of cloth; 
Sw. and Dan. liste, a fillet, a selvedge; G. 
leiste, a strip, a border; D. lijst, border, 
margin, catalogue. 'J'he Fr. liste, Sp. and It. 
lista, are from the Teutonic. 3 1, The border, 
edge, or selvedge of cloth; a strip of cloth 
forming the border, particularly of broad- 
cloth, and serving to strengthen it; a strip 
of cloth; a fillet. ‘Gartered with a red and 
blue list.’ Shak.—2. A line Inclosing or 
forming the extremity of a piece of ground 
or field of combat; hence, in the plural, the 
ground or field inclosed for a race or com- 
bat. -3. The outside or edge of anything ; a 
limit or boundary; a border 

The very lisl, the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes Shak. 

Made her right (hand) a ronib of pearl to part 
The lists of such a beard as youtn gone out 
Had le(t in ashes Tennyson 

4. In arch, a little square moulding; a fillet. 
Called also a Listel.—h A roll or catalogue; 
as, a list of names; a list of books; a list of 
articles; a list of ratable estate - Civil list, 
the civil officers of government, as judges, 
ambiissadors, secretaries, <fec. ; also, a yearly 
sum of money for which the sovereign sur- 
renders the hereditary revenue of the crown 
for life, which sura is to be devoted solely 
to the support of the royal household and 
the honour and dignity of the crown. -Cafu- 
loffue, List. See under Catalogue 
L ist (list), v.t. 1. To enrol; to register in a 
Ust or catalogue; to enlist; specifically, to 
engage in the public service as soldiers. 

They may be lusted among the upper serving-men 
of some great houscliold. Milton 

These in my name are listed. Dryden. 

2. To unite firmly to a cause ; to enlist. — 

3 To inclose for combat; as, to list a field. 

‘ The listed plain ’ Sir W. Scott— i. To sew 
together, as strips of cloth, so as to make a 
party-coloured show, or to form a border.— 

5 To cover with a list or with strips of cloth; 
as, to list a door; hence, to mark as if with 
list; to streak. ‘The tree that stood white- 
listed through the gloom ' Tennyson.- To 
list a board, to reduce in breadth by cutting 
off the sap wood from the edge. 

List (list), v.i. [See Enlist.] To engage in 
public service by enrolling one’s name; to 
enlist, 

List (list), v.i. [A. Sax. lystan, to wish, to 
desire, to covet, from lust, pleasure; G. lus- 
ten, to desire, from lust, pleasure. See Lust.] 
To desire or choose; to be disposed; to 
please. 

The wind blowcth where k listeth. Jn. iii. 8 
Let other men think of your devices as they list. 

IVkUst/t. 

O maiden, if indeed you list to sing, 

Sing, and unbind my heart that I may weep. 

Tennyson, 

It may be used with a clause as subject and 
one of the personal pronouns, as me, him, 
&c., as an object. 

A wizard of .such dreaded fame, 

That when in Salamanca’s cave, 

Mim listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame. 

Sir IV. ^coH. 

Liatfliat), 71 . [A. Sax, lyst, desire. See LUST.] 

1. t Wish; choice; desire; inclination. 
Liberty, list, and leisure to begin . . . this violent 

schism. Fuller, 

2, Naut. an inclination to one side ; as, the 
ship has a list to port. 

List (list), v.i. [Shorterform of Ztsfen(which 
see). ] To hearken ; to attend ; to listen. 

List to a tale of love in Acadie, home of the happy, 
Lonn/ellow. 


List (list), V. t. To listen or hearken to. 

Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain, 

If with too credent ear you list his songs. Shak, 

Listdl (list'el), n. [Fr. listel, listeau, from 
lisu, a roll, a flUet.] In arch, a list or fillet. 
LlS't^ (lis'n), v.i. [A Sax. hiystan, lystan, 
to listen ; hlyst, gehlyst, hearing, the ear ; 
Icel. hlusta, to listen, hlust, an ear; allied 
to O. H. G. hlosen, G. laus^n, to listen, A. 
Sax. hloenian, to hear, W, dust, Ir. duos, 
an ear ; L. indytus, famous, duo, Gr. klu6, 
to hear, and to E. loud (which see).] To 
attend closely with a view to hear ; to give 
ear ; to hearken. 

On tlie green bank I sat, and listened long. Dryden. 
— To listen after, to be eager to hear or get 
information regarding ; to inquire after. 

Soldiers note forts, armouries, and magazines; 
scholars listen q/ter libraries, disputations, and pro- 
fessors. FuiUr. 

Here conies my servant Travers, whom I sent 
On Tuesday last to listen after news Shak, 

Listen t (lis'n), V. t To hear; to attend to. 

He that no more must say is listen’d mote 
Than they whom youth and ease have taught to 
glose. Shak. 

And now, Octavius, 

Listen great things. Shak. 

Listener (li8'D-6r), n. One who listens; a 
hearken er. 

Lister (list'Sr), n. One who makes a list or 
roll. 

Listera (lis't^r-a), n. [After Martin Lister, 
an English physician and naturalist.] A 
genus of insignificant terrestrial orchids, 
with two nearly opposite leaves, and slender 
racemes of small ^eenish flowers ; natives 
of Europe, north Asia, and North America. 
One species, the twayblade (L. ovata). Is a 
common British plant. 

Llstfult (list'ful), a. Attentive. ‘Listful 
eares. ’ Spenser. 

Listing (llst'ing), n. In carp, the cutting 
away of the sapwood from the edge of a 
board; also, the edge thus cut away. 
Listless (listles), a. [A. Sax. lyst, O.E. list, 
desire, pleasure. See the verb List, to de- 
sire.] Indifferent to or taking no pleasure 
in what is passing ; languid and indifferent; 
as, a listless hearer or spectator. 

His itstlessXen^ih at noontide would he stretch. 

Gray. 

Syn, Heedless, careless, thoughtless, Inat- 
tentive, indifferent, vacant, uninterested, 
languid, weary, supine 
Listlessly (list'les-li), adv Jn a listless 
manner; without attention; heedlessly. 
Listlessness (list'les-nes), n. Tlie state of 
being listless; indifference to what Is pass- 
ing ; inattention ; heedlessness. 

Lit (lit), pret. of light, to come upon by 
chance, to alight. ‘ Here we lit on Aunt 
Elizabeth,’ Tennyson, 

Lit (lit), pret. & pp of liyht, to kindle. 

1 lit niy pipe with the paper. Addison, 
How the lit lake shines! a phosphoric sea! Byron. 

Litany (lit'an-i), «. [Fr. Utanie; Gr. litaneia, 
from litaneuft, to prav or entreat, lit^, a 
prayer.] 1. A solemn form of supplication 
used in public worship. 

Supplications, with solemnity, for the apueasing of 
God's wratli, were, of the Greek Churen, termed 
litanies, and rogations of the Latin Hooker. 

Specifically— 2. A collection of short prayers 
or supplications in the Book of Common 
Prayer, in the moniing service, which are 
said or chanted, the priest uttering one and 
the people responding with another alter- 
nately, —3. A parody of the litany, with 
satirical allusions, recited by street pat- 
teiers upon the occasion of some political 
or religious demonstration. [Slang.] 
Litany To repeat or chant a 

litany. Carlyle. 

Litarget (Ut'arj), n. Litharge. 

LitChL n. See LEBCHEK. 

(Ifi-de-zhiis-tes), n. [Fr,] 
Bed of justice, See under Bed. 

Lite t ^it), a. Little. 

From this exploit he sav’d not great nor lite. 

The aged men, and boys of tender age. Fairfax. 

Lite (llt),t n. A little ; a small portion. 
lA'ber GF^r), n. Same as Litre. 

Literal (lit'6r-al), a. [L. liUralis, from 
litera, a letter.] 1. According to the letter or 
verbal expression; formally expressed; real; 
not figurative or metaphorical; as, the 
literal meaning of a phrase. 

Through all the writings of the ancient fathers we 
see that the words which were do continue; the only 
dilference is, that whereas before they had a literal, 
they now have a metaphorical use. Hoolur. 

2. Following the letter or exact words ; not 


oh, dWdn; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; J, job; *, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; 


w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure. --See KBT. 
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free ; as, a liUral tranBlation.— '3. Consist- 
ing of or expressed by letters. 

The itteral notation of numbers was known to 
Europeans before the ciphers. yohnson, 

—Literal equation, in alg. an equation in 
which not only the unknown quantities, but 
iJso the known quantities, are represented 
by letters. Thus x^ + ax==b is a literal 
equation. 

Llieralt Literal meaning. 

What absurd conceits they will swallow in their 
literals. Sir T Rrowue 

LlteraliBin (lit'6r-al-izm), n. The act of 
adhering to the letter ; that which accords 
with the letter; a mode of interpreting 
literally. 

UterauBt (Ut'dr-al-ist), n One who ad- 
heres to the letter or exact word; an inter- 
preter according to the letter. 

Idterallty (lit-6r-ari-ti), n. The quality 
of being literal ; verbal or literal meaning. 

Those who are still bent to hold this obstinate 
literality. Milton. 

Literallzation (lit'^r-al-iz-a^^shon), n The 
act of literalizing or rendering literal ; the 
act of reducing to a literal meaning. 
IdteraUze (lit^r-al-Iz), v t. To render lit- 
eral ; to conform or adhere to the letter of; 
to Interpret or put in practice according to 
the strict meaning of the words. 

Literally (llt'6r-al-li), adv In a literal 
manner or sense : (o) according to the pri- 
mary and natural import of words; not 
figuratively; as, a man and his wife cannot 
be literally one flesh. (&) With close ad- 
herence to words; word by word; exactly; 
as, the prophecy has been literally accom- 
plished 

So wild and ungovernable a poet cannot be trans- 
lated literally. Dryden. 

Literalness (lit^dr-al-nes), n. The state of 
being literal; literal import; the quality of 
giving to everything a literal or matter-of- 
fact interpretation; want of imaginative- 
ness or ideality. 

The short, fair, dignified, but well-meaning woman, 
whose excessive lueralness had almost driven her 
step-daughter crazy. IV. Stack 

Literary (llt'6r-a-ri), a. [L. Uterarius, from 
litera, a letter.] 1. Pertaining to letters or 
literature; treating of or dealing with learn- 
ing or learned men; as, literary fame; a 
literary history. * Literary conversation.’ 
Johnson —2. Furnished with erudition; 
versed in letters ; engaged in literature. 

He liked those literary cooks 
Who skim the cream of others’ books 

Han. More. 

3. Consisting in letters, or written or printed 
compositions ; as, literary property, 
literate (lit'6r-at), a. [L. literatus, from 
litera, a letter.] Instructed in learning and 
science ; learned ; lettered. ‘ Literate na- 
tions.' Johnson 

This is the proper function of literate elegancy 
Mounfague. 

literate (l^^^^r-aty n. l. one who has re- 
ceived an education in a university or col- 
lege, but has not graduated.— 2. A literary 
man 

literatim (lit-6r-a’tim), adv. [L.] Letter 
for letter. 

literate (lit-6r-a't6), n. pi literati (}it- 
6r-a'tl) [It. litterato.] A literary man; a 
litterateur. [Hare iu singular.] 
literator (lit'6r-at-6r), n. [L.] 1. A petty 
schoolmaster ; a dabbler in learning. 
Burke — 2. A man of literary culture ; a 
man of letters ; a literary man. 

Eobanns was the Poet of the Reformation, and, 
with Melancthon and Camerarius, its chief Litera- 
to> Sir tv Hamilton. 

[‘ Literator, modified from litterateur, is 
much nearer being anglicized. This word, 
hut not in the sense attached to it by 
Burke, we have long desiderated ; and the 
ct>untenance it has received from Southey, 
Landor, Lockhart, Mr. De Quincey, and Mr. 
Carlyle has already availed to take off some- 
thing of its strangeness of aspect ’ Fitz- 
edward Ball] 

literature (lit'6r-a-tar), n. [L. literatura, 
iromlitera, a letter.] 1. Learning; acquaint- 
ance with letters or books; skill in letters; 
as, a man of literature. ~ The collective 
body of literary productions, embracing the 
entire results of knowledge and fancy pre- | 
served in writing; also, the whole collection ' 
of literary productions upon a given sub- I 
iect, or relative to a particular science or i 
branch of knowledge ; the collective writ- | 
ings of a country or period ; as, the litera- | 
ture of geology; the literature of chess; ; 
Elizabethan literature ; English literature. | 


8. The class of writings in which beauty of 
style or expression is a characteristic fea- 
ture, as poetry, romance, history, biography, 
essays; in contradistinction to scientific 
works, or those written expressly to Impart 
knowledge; belles-lettres.— 4 The literary 
profession; the calling of authors of books 
or other written matter, &c. 

Literature is a very bad crutch, but a very good 
walking-stick. Lamb. 

—Literature, Learning, Erudition. Litera- 
ture, the more polished or artistic class of 
written compositions, or the critical know- 
ledge and appreciation of such ; learning, 
knowledge, that is, a store of facts acquired 
by study, especially in the literature of the 
past ; erudition, scholastic or the more re- 
condite sort of knowledge obtained by pro- 
found research. 

Literature is the thought of thinking souls Carlyle. 

As learning advanced, new words were adopted 
into our language. yohnson. 

Two of the French clergy with whom 1 passed my 
evenings were men of deep erudition. Burke 

Literatus (lit-6r-aHus), n. pi. Literati 
(lit-6r-a'ti) [L. ] A man of letters or eru- 
dition. 

Now we are to consider that our bright ideal of a 
literatus may chance to be manned. I>e Qutncey 

Lith (lith), n. [A. Sax. lith, D. lid, Dan. lid, 
led, Icel. lithr, G. glied, Goth, lithus, mem- 
ber, limb, joint; allied to A. Sax. Itthan, 
Goth, leithan, to go.] A member; a limb, 
a joint ; a symmetrical part or division; as, 
sound in lith and limb. 

The reader will at once comprehend the reason by 
cutting an orange through its centre obliquely to its 
axis Each lith is of equal size, but the exposed 
surface of each on the freshly-cut circle will not be 
so Prq/. Ntchol. 

LltliagOgue (lith'a-gog), a. [Gr. lithos, a 
stone, and a^6, to bring away ] In med. 
having the power of expelling stone from 
the bladder or kidneys 
lAthagOgue (llth'a-gog), n. A medicine for- 
merly supposed to expel small calculi from 
the kidneys or bladder 
LLthanthrax (ll-than'thraks), n [Gr. Uthos, 
a stone, and anthrax, a coal.] Stone-coal, 
a black, compact, brittle, inflammable sub- 
stance, of laminated texture, more or less 
shining: in distinction from xylanthrax, or 
wood-coal. 

Litharge (lith’krj), n. [Fr. ; Gr lithargyros 
- Uthos, a stone, and argyros, silver, from 
argos, shining, bright.] The yellow or red- 
dish protoxide of lead partially fused (Pb 0) 
On cooling it posses into a mass, consisting 
of small six-sided plates of a reddish-yellow 
colour, and semitransparent It is much 
used in assaying as a flux, and enters largely 
into the composition of the glaze of common 
earthenware — Litharge plaster, in med. 
lead plaster, prepared by boiling oxide of 
lead in very fine powder with olive-oil and 
water, until the oil and litharge unite. 
Lithate (lith'at), n [Gr. Uthos, a stone.] A 
salt of lithic acid. See Urate 
lAthe (liTH), a. [A. Sax. lithe, lithe, mild, 
gentle; O. Sax. lithi, O H.O lindi, G. Unde, 
gelind, Dan. find, Icel. linr, soft, mild; allied 
to L letiis, soft, mild, calm In A. Sax and 
E. the n has been dropped, and the vowel 
lengthened, as in goose, sooth, tooth, <fec.] 
1. 1 Soft ; tender ; mild ; calm ; agreeable 
‘ As lithe a day without m)pearance of any 
tempest ’ Uolinshed. —2. That may be easily 
bent ; pliant ; flexible ; limber. 

The unwieldy elephant. 

To make them mirth, used ail his might, and wreathed 
His lithe proboscis. Milton. 

Lithet (liTH), v.t. [From the adjective.] To 
smooth; to soften; to palliate. 

Lithet (liTH), v.i. [Icel. hl^tha, to listen, 
from hljdth, a hearing or listening, and also 
silence, Goth, hliuth, quietness. Allied to 
loud, lay (a song), &c.] To give ear ; to at- 
tend; to listen. 

Lithe and listen, gentlemen, 

All that now be here. Old ballad. 

liitheneSB (llTii'nes), n. The condition or 
quality of beinglithe; flexibility; liraberness. 

I Llthert (liTH'dr), a. Soft; pliant; yielding. 

Two Talbots, winged through the liiher sky. Shak. 

Llthert (llTH'dr), a. [A. Sax. lyther, bad, 
wicked; allied to D. ladder, a sensualist, G. 
Uederlich, loose in morals.] Bad ; corrupt ; 
wicked 

Lltherlie, Litherly a*?'H'6r-li), a. i. Mis- 
chievous; wicked. [Old English and Scotch,] 

He (the goblin) was waspish, arch, and litherlie. 

But well Lord Cranstoun served he. Sir IV. Scott. 

2.t Idle; lazy. 


Idtherlyt (ll5H'6r-li), adv. Softly; pliantly; 
yieldingly. 

Litherly, t adv. Badly; wickedly; corruptly. 
Chaucer. 

Llthemesst niTH^dr-nes), n. The condition 
or quality of being lither. 
lithesome (ll^n^sum), a. Pliant; limber; 
nimble; lissome. 

lithla (lith1-a), n. [From Gr. Uthos, a stone, 
in allusion to the existence of the earth in 
a stony mineral.] (LioO.) l. The only known 
oxide of the metal lithium, which was at 
first found in a mineral called petalite. It 
is of a white colour, very soluble in water, 
acrid, caustic, and acts on colours like other 
alkalies.— 2. In med. the formation of stone, 
gravel, or concretions in the human body. 
Also an affection in which the eyelids are 
edged with small, hai’d, stone-like concre- 
tions. 

LlthlaslB (ll-thi'a-sis), n. [Gr. Uthos, a. atone.] 
In med. the formation of a calculus or stone 
in any part of the body, especially the urin- 
ary passages 

Litbiate (lit>h'i-at), n. Same as Lithate. 
Llthlc (llth'ik), a. 1. Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of stone. 

When we first meet the Buddhist style (of architec- 
ture) it is in its infancy — a wooden style painfully 
struggling into lithic forms. yama Pergusson. 


2. Pertaining to stone in the bladder; uric.— 
Lithic add, an acid olitained from urinary 
or gouty calculus. See under Uric. 

Lithium (llth'i-um), n. Sym Li At. wt. 7. 
The metallic base of lithla, which base was 
obtained by Sir H. Davy in the electrolysis 
of fused lithium chloride; it is of a silver- 
white lustre, but quickly taniishes in the 
air. Lithium may be cut with a knife, but 
it is scarcely so soft as potassium or sodium; 
it fuses at ISO” C., and takes fire at a some- 
what higher temperature. Lithium floats 
upon rock-oil; it is the lightest of all known 
solid bodies; sp. gr. 0 5936. It forms salts 
analogous to those of potassium and sodium. 

Llthobihliont (llth-o-bil/li-on), n. [Gr. U- 
thos, a stone, and hihlion, a book ] Bibliolite 
(which see). 

Lithocarp (lith'o-kftrp), n. [Gr. Uthos, a 
stone, and karpos, fruit ] Fossil fruit ; 
carpolite (which see). 

Lithochromatlcs, Llthochromlcs (lith'u- 
kro-mat'lks, lith-o-kr6'miks), ?i. [Gr. Uthos, 
a stone, and chrOma, colour ] The art of 
painting in oil upon stone, and of taking 
impressions on canvas. 

Llthocyat (lith'o-sist), n. [Gr. Uthos, a stone, 
and Itystis, a cyst ] In zool one of the sense- 
organs or marginal bodies of the Lucemar- 
ida or steganophthalmate Medusw. 

No certain evidence of the existence of a nervous 
system in the Hydrozoa has yet been obtained, but 
tnere can be little doubt that the lithocysts, or sacs 
containing mineral particles, which are so frequently 
found in the Medusoids'and Medusae, are of the 
nature of .luditory organs; while the masses of pig- 
ment, with embeddeer refracting bodies, which Occur 
often associated with the lithocysts, are doubtless 
rudimentary eyes Huxley. 


Llthodendron (lith-o-den'dron), n. [Gr 
Uthos, stone, and dendron, tree.] A genus 
of carboniferous corals, so called from their 
resemblance to a petrified branch. 

Llthodome (lith'o-dom), n. One of several 
species of molluscous animals, which make 
holes in rocks, shells, dec., in which they 
lodge; one of the genus Llthodomus. 

Llthodomous (li-thod'o-mus), a. Relating 
to a genus of molluscs which perforate 
stones, &c. 

Llthodomus (IJ-thod'o-mus), n. pi. Llthod- 
oml (li-thod'o-mi). [Gr. Uthos, stone, and 
domos, house. ] A genus of Lamellibraiiohi- 
ata, belonging to the mussel family, which 
perforate stones, shells, &c. The mode in 
which the perforations are made is a sub- 
ject of dispute 

Llthogenesyt (lith-o-Jen'e-si), n. [Gr. Uthos, 
a stone, and genesis, generation.] The doc- 
trine or science of the origin of minerals 
composing the globe, and of the causes 
which have produced their form and dispo- 
sition. 

LlthogenouB (li-thoj’en-us), a. [Gr. Uthos, 
a stone, and gennab, to produce.] Stone- 
producing; pertaining to the class of ani- 
mals which form coral. 


Lithoglyph (lith'o-glif), n. [Gr. Uthos, a 
stone, and glyphd, to engrave or sculpture.] 
The art of engraving on precious stones, 
Ac. 

Llthogljrpheirt (ll-thog'llf-dr), n. One who 
cuts or engraves precious stones. 

Lithoglypnlo (lith-o-glif'lk), a. Relating to 
the art of cutting or engraving precious 
stones. 
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UtliOgljPPlllte n. [See Lith> 

OGLTPH.J A fossil that presents the ap- 
pearance of being engraved or shaped by 
art. 

LithOglyptics (lith-o-glip'tiks), n. The art 
of cutting or engraving precious stones; 
lithoglyph. 

LlthOgrapll (lith'o-graf), v.t [Gr. lithos, 
a stone, and grapho, to write.] To engrave 
or trace on stone, and transfer to paper, &c., 
by printing. 

Lltnonupil (lith^o-graf), n. A print from a 
drawing on stone. 

Lithoe^pher (li-thog'raf-6r), n. One who 
practises lithography. 

Llthomphlc, Lithocnraplilcal (lith o- 
graf'iK. Ifth-o-grank-al), a. Pertaining to 
lithography; engraved upon or printed from 
stone ; as, lithographic engravings, litho- 
graphic press. — Lithographic stone, litho- 
graphic slate, a slaty compact limestone, 
of a yellowish colour and fine grain, used 
in lithography. The best comes from the 
flaggy oolites of Solenhofen in Bavaria; but 
others are got in the oolites of England, 
France, Greece, and from older rocks in 
Canada. 

liltbographlcally (lith-o-graf'ik-al-li), adv 
By the lithographic art 
Lithography (li-thog'ra-fl), w. [See Litho- 
graph.] The art of writing or drawing on 
stone, and of producing impressions from it 
on paper: an art invented by A. Sennefclder 
at Munich, in 1793 The principles upon 
which this art is founded are- (1) The 
(juality which a compact granular limestone 
has of imbibing grease or moisture ; and 
(2) the antipathy of grease and water for 
each other. A drawing being made upon a 
dry prepared stone with an ink or crayon 
of a greasy composition, is washed over with 
water, which sinks into all the parts of the 
stone not defended by the drawing. A roller, 
charged with printing ink, is then passed 
all over the stone, and the drawing receives 
the greasy ink, whilst the wetted surface 
protects the other parts of the stone from 
it. Impressions of the drawing may then 
be taken upon paper, by means of a press. 
For writings, the most common method is 
to write with a prepared ink on paper, and 
then transfer the writing to the stone by 
passing it through the press, after which 
the stone is wetted, and the writing can 
be printed from as already described. 
Llthold, Litholdal (lith'(*id, li-thoid'al), a. 
[Or. lithos, a stone, and eidos, resemblance. ] 
Resembling a stone; of a stonv structure. 
LltllOlab0(lith'o-lab), fi. [Or. lithos, a stone, 
and labein, to seize ] In sura, an instru- 
ment employed for laying hold of a stone 
in the bladder, and keeping it fixed, so that 
lithotritic instruments can act upon it 
Lltholatry (li-thol'a-tri), n. (Gr. lithos, a 
stone, and latreia, service, worship. ] The 
worship of stones of particular shapes. 
Lltbologic. Lithological (lith-o-loj'ik, lith- 
o-loj'ik-al), a Of or pertaining to lithology 
or the science of stones ; pertaining to the 
character of a rock, as derived from the 
nature and mode of aggregation of its min- 
eral contents. 

Lithologdoally (lith-o-loj'ik-al-li), adv. In 
a lithological manner ; from a lithological 
point of view; as, to regard a stratum litho- 
logically. 

Utholo^st (ll-thoTo-list), n. A person 
skilled in the science of stones. 

Lithology (li-thoro-ji), n. [Gr. lithos, stone, 
and logos, discourse.] 1. The science or 
natural history of stones; the study of the 
mineral structure of rocks.— 2. In incd. a 
treatise on stones foimd in the body. 
LLthOXnancy (llth'o-man-si), n. [Gr. lithos, a 
atone, and manteia, divination.] Divination 
or prediction of events by means of stones 
Lithomarge (lith'o-marj), n. [Gr. lithos, a 
stone, ancTL. rnarga, marl.] A term applied 
to several varieties of clay, distinguished 
by great fineness and capability of being 
fused into a soft slag. They are friable and 
Indurated, and more siliceous than alumin- 
ous. 

Llthonthxlptlo, Llthontrlptlc (lith-on- 
thrip'tlk, llth-on-trip'tik), a. [Gr. lithos, 
stone, and ihrypto, to wear or break, tribo, 
to rub, to grind.] Same as Lithotritic. 

Llthonthrlptlc, Lithontrlptlo (lith-on- 

thrip^tlk. llth-on-trip'tlk), n. A medicine 
which has the power of destroying the stone 
in the bladder or kidneys; a solvent of stone 
In the human urinary passages. 
XdthonMptiSt (lith^on-trip-tist), n. Same 
as Lithotntist. 


Idthontrlptor (lith'on-trip-t^r), n. Same 
as Lithotntor. 

Lithophagl lithophagldte (li-thofa-ji, 
llth-o-fajT-dSL n. pi. [See Lithophaqous.] 
A name applied to all bivalve and unividve 
moUusca, radiata, Ac., that penetrate 
stones, masses of madrepore, and other 
hard corals, forming a nidus or shallow 
basin-like lodgment for themselves 
LlthophagOUS (li-thof a-gus), a. [Gr. lithos, 
stone, and phago, to eat.] Eating or swal- 
lowing stones or gravel, as the ostrich; also, 
perforating stones 

lathophane (lith'o-fan), n. [Gr. lithos, a 
stone, and phanos, clear, transparent.] A 
peculiar style of ornamentation adapted for 
lamps, decorative windows, and other trans- 
parencies, produced by impressing thin 
sheets of porcelain, when in a soft state, 
into figures, which become visible when 
viewed by transmitted light. 
Lithophosphor (lith'o-fos-for), n [Gr. 
lithos, stone, and phOsphoros. ] A stone that 
becomes phosphorescent by heat. 
Llthopliosphorlc (lith'o-fos-for^ik), a. Per- 
taining to lithopho.sphor ; becoming phos- 
phoric by heat 

Llthophotography (lith'o-f6-tog"ra-fl), n. 
[Gr. lithos, a stone, and E photography.] 
The art of producing prints from litho- 
graphic stones by means of photographic 
pictures developed on their surface 
Lithophyl (lith'o-fin, n. [Gr. lithos, stone, 
and phyllon, a leaf.] A fossil leaf or im- 
pression of a leaf, or a stone containing 
such. 

Lithopll3rte (lith'o-fit), n. [Gr. lithos, stone, 
and phyton, a plant; lit. stone -plant ] 
A name given to those species of polypes 
whose substance is atony or homy, as the 
corals and sea-fans The older naturalists 
classed them with plants, hence the name. 
Lltll0pll3rtic{lith-o-fit'ik), a Pertaining to 
lithophytes 

Litbopliytous (li-thof'it-us), a Pertaining 
to or consisting of lithophytes. 

Llthomis (li-thor'nis), n. [Or. lithos, a 
stone, and oniu, a bird ) The generic name 
proposed by Professor Owen for certain 
bird-remains from the eocene clay at Shep- 
pey. The bird is supposed to nave been 
accipitrine, whence the species found has 
been called L. vulturinns. 
LlthOBlld 80 (lith-o-Bi'i-de),»i. pi. [Type-genus 
Lithosia, Gr lithos, a stone, and enlos, re- 
semblance] A small family of Lepidoptera, 
section Heterocera, characterized by a slen- 
der body, slender and setaceous antenme, 
long and spiral maxillie, moderate-sized, 
three -Jointed labial palpi, and long and 
delicate wings. Some of the family are of 
brilliant colours, but the British species 
of the genus Lithosia are of a sombre col- 
our. 

Lithospennum (lith-o-sp^r'mum), n. [Gr. 
lithos, a stone, and sperma, seed—the little 
nuts or seeds being extremely hard, and 
having a surface as smooth as a polished 
pebble ] A genus of annual, biennial, and 
perennial herbs, mostly natives of Europe, 
nat. order B()raginace8B L. tinctorinm con- 
tains a reddish-brown substance used by 
dyers Three species are natives of Britain, 
and are popularly known as gromwell (which 
see). 

Lithostrotlon (lith-o-stro'ti-on), n. [Gr. 
lithostrotos, inlaid with stoneB— lithos, a 
stone, and strotos, spread ] The name given 
by Lloyd to certain fossil corals found chiefly 
in the mountain limestone. 

LLthotint GRh'o-tint), n. 1. The art or pro- 
cess of producing pictures in colours from 
a lithographic stone.— 2. The picture so 
produced. 

Idthotoxne (lith'o-tom), n. [Gr lithos, stone, 
and temno, to cut.] 1. A stone so formed 
naturally as to appear as if cut artificially. 
2 In surg. an instrument for cutting the 
bladder in operations for the stone. 
Llthotoxnic. Lithotomlcal (lith-o-tom'lk, 
lith-o-tom'ik-al), a. Pertaining to or per- 
formed by lithotomy. 

LlthotonilBt (li-thot'o-mist), n. [See Li- 
thotomy.] One who performs the operation 
of cutting for the stone in the bladder, or one 
who is skilled in the operation. 

LLthOtomy (li-thot'o-ml), n. [Gr. lithos, 
stone, and temno, to cut] The operation, 
art, or practice of cutting for the stone In 
the bladder. 

IdtllotTU>8y (lith'o-trip-sl), n. Same as Li- 
thotrity. 

Utthotrlptlst (lith'o-trip-tist), n. Same as 
LithotrieCst. 


- — (lithVtrlp-t0r), n. Same as 

Lithotriior. 

Llthotrlte (llth'o-trlt), n. Same as Litho- 
tritor. 

Uthotrltio (lith-o-trit'ik). a. Of or per- 
talnlng to lithbtrlty; having the quality of 
destroying stone in the bladder. 

Llthotrlttet (lith'o-trit-ist). n. One skilled 
in breaking and extracting stone in the 
bladder. 

Lltliotrltor (lith'o-trlt-^r), n. An instru- 
ment for triturating the stone in the blad- 
der, BO as to reduce it to small particles 
which may admit of being passed along with 
the urine, and thus render the operation of 
lithotomy unnecessary. 

Lithotrlty (li-thot'ri-ti), n. [Gr. lithos, a 
stone, and L. tero, tritum, to rub, to grind. 1 
The operation of triturating the stone in tlie 
bladder by means of an instrument called a 
lithotriptor. 

Llthotype (lith'o-tip), n. A kind of stereo- 
tyne plate produced by lithotypy. 

LitJlot3n?e (llth'o-tip), v.<. To prepare for 
printing by lithotypy. 

Llthot31)y (li-thot'l-pi), n. [Or. lithos, a 
stone, and typos, impression.] A peculiar 
process of stereotyping by pressing the 
types of a page set up Into a soft mould or 
matrix. On the removal of the types the 
hollows left by them are filled with a mix- 
ture of gum shellac, fine sand, tar, and lin- 
seed-oil in a heated state. This mixture when 
thrown Into cold water becomes as hard 
as a stone, and forms a plate ready to be 
printed from. From the sand present in It 
it has a stony texture, whence the name, 
lithoxyle, Lltho^rUte (li-thoks'll, 11- 
thoks'Il-it J, n [Gr lithos, stone, and 
xylon, wood.] A variety of opal, In which 
the form and texture of the wood which 
has been petrified into the mineral is still 
distinctly visible. 

Lithuanian (lith-u-a'ni-nn), a. Of or per- 
taining to Lithuania in Poland, or to its 
people or language. 

Lithuanian (lith-u-tVni-an), n. l. A native 
or inhabitant of Lithuania. — 2, The lan- 
guage of Lithuania. It is a member of the 
Slavonic family of Aryan tongues, and is 
gradually becoming extinct before the en- 
croachments of Russian and German. 

Llthy (llTH'i), a. [See Lithe.] Easily bent; 
pliaole; lithe. 

Idthyt (liTH'i), a. [See Either.] Lazy; de- 
praved; wicked. 

Lltlgable (lit'i-ga-bl), a. Capable of being 
litigated or defended at law. 

Litigant (lit'i-gant), a. Disposed to litigate; 
contending in law; engaged in a lawsuit. 

Litigant (lit'i-gant), n. A person engaged 
in a lawsuit. 

Litigate (li'ti-gat), v.t pret. & pp. litigated; 
ppr. litigating. [L. litigo, litigatum — lis, 
litis, strife, dispute, quarrel, and ago, to 
carry on.] To make the subject of a law- 
suit, to bring before a court of law for de- 
cision; to prosecute or defend by pleadings, 
exhibition of evidence, and judicial debate. 

Dar'st thou still hti^ate thy cause, 

Spite of these numerous awful witnesses? Vouttg. 

Litigate (li'tl-gftt). v.x. To carry on a suit 
by judicial process. 

The appellant, after the interposition of an appeal, 
still Itttg^ates in the same cause. j-iyhjfff. 

Litigation (li-ti-ga'shon), n. The act or pro- 
cess of litigating or carrying on a suit In a 
court of law or equity for the recovery of a 
right or claim; a judicial contest. 

Nrithing quells a spirit of ItUgation like despair of 
success. Palty. 

Litigator (li'ti-gat-6r), n. One who litigates. 

Lltlgloslty GI-tij'i-o8"i-ti), n. 1. The char- 
acter or quality of being litigious.— 2. In 
Scots law, a tacit legal prohibition of alien- 
ation, to the prejudice of a begun action or 
diligence, the object of which is to attain 
the possession or to acquire the projperty of 
a particular subject, or to attach it in se- 
curity of debt. . ^ . 

Litigious (li-tij'uB), a. [Fr. litigteux, L. l> 
tigiosits, quarrelsome, contentious, from litt- 
flrtnm, a dispute. See Litigate. ] l. Inclined 
to go to law; given to the practice of bring- 
ing lawsuits ; quarrelsome ; contentious ; 
fond of litigation. ‘A pettifogging attor- 
ney or a litigious client.' Macaulay. — 2. Dis- 
putable; controvertible; subject to conten- 
tion; as, litigious right. 

No fence*, parted fields, nor marks nor bounds - 

Distinguish’d acres of htietous grounds, DrytUn. 

8. In law, an epithet applied to a church 
where several persons lay claim to the pat* 
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Fonafe, and present several clerks to the 
ordinary, which fact excuses him from ad* 
mitting any until the right of presentation 
is decided. 

If two presentations be offered to the bishop upon 
the same avoidance, the church is then said to become 
i^giotts: and, if nothing further be done, the bishop 
may suspend the admission of either, and suffer a 
lapse to incur. Blackstoni. 

IdtigioUBly (li-tij'us-li), adv. In a litigious 
or contentious manner, 

IdtigtousneSB (U-tij'us-nes), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being litigious; a disposi- 
tion to engage in or carry on lawsuits ; in- 
clination to fudicial contests 
IdUsoontastotlon ( irtis-kon-tes-ta'^shon ), 
n. [From L. ZWjZifts, and E contestafiori.] In 
Scots law, the appearance of parties in court 
to contest their rights. 

Idtlspendencet (li-tls-pen'dens), n. [L. Hs, 
litis, a lawsuit, and £. pendence. ] The time 
during which a lawsuit is going on. 
Litling.t a. Very little. Chaucer, 

Iittmus (lit'raus), 91. [G. lackinus, D. lak- 
moes—lack, lacker, and mus, moes, a semi- 
liquid preparation, pap. ] A peculiar col- 
oiirlng matter procured from Roccclla tine- 
toria and some other lichens. Paper tinged 
blue by litmus is reddened by the feeblest 
acids, and hence is used as a test for the 
resence of acids ; and litmus paper which 
as been reddened J)y an acid has its blue 
colour restored by an alkali. 

Litorn (lit'orn), n. [Fr. litorne. Origin un- 
known.] A European bird, a species of 
thrush. 

Litotes fli'to-t6z), n. [Gr. litotes, plainness, 
simplicity.] In rhet. a figure, according to 
the Greek and Latin rhetoricians, in which 
an affirmative is expressed by the negative 
of the contrary. It expresses less than what 
is intended to be conveyed to the mind of 
the reader or hearer. Thus, ‘a citizen of 
no mean city,’ means, ‘ of an lllustrieus city ’ 
It is a tigure constantly employed to soften 
what might otherwise appear obnoxious in 
self-commendation. 

Lltrameter (li-tram'et-6r), n. [Gr litra, a 
weight, and metron, a measui’e ] An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the specific gravity of 
liquids. 

Lll^e (le'tr), 91. [Fr. , from L L. litra, from 
Gr. lUra, a pound.] The French standard 
measure of capacity in the decimal system. 
The litre is a cubic decimetre; that is, a 
cube, each of the sides of which is 3 '937 
English inches; it contains 61 028 English 
cubic inches ; the English imperial gallon 
is equal to fully 4^ litres, or more exactly 
4*54346797 litres 

Litter (lit'ter), n. [Fr. liti^e, Pr. littiera, 
from L, L lectaria, and that from L. leetus, 
a bed or couch, from lego, lectum, to gather, 
to lay.] 1. A vehicle formed with shafts 
supporting a bed between them, in which a 
person may be borne by men or by a horse. 
If by the latter it is called a horse-litter.— 
2. Straw, hay, or other soft substance, used 
as a bed for horses and other animals; also, 
a covering of straw for plants. —3. Waste 
matters, shreds, fragments, and the like, 
scattered on a floor or other place; scattered 
rubbish ; things scattered about or over in 
careless or slovenly manner. 

Strephon, who found the room was void, 

Stole in, and took a strict survey 

Of all the lieter as it lay. Swift. 

4. A condition of disorder or confusion; as, 
the room is in a litter. 

Litter (lit't6r),r.t. 1. To scatter straw, hay, 
or oi^er similar substance on or over for 
bedding 

He found a stall where oxen stood. 

But for his case well littered was. the floor. Dry den. 

2. To spread a bed for; to supply with litter; 
as, to inter a horse,— 8. To make litter of; 
to use for litter. ‘Old leaves and littered 
straw.' Dodsley.—A. To scatter things over 
or about in a careless or slovenly manner. 

They found 

The room vrith volumes Uttered round. Swift, 

Litter (lit'ter), v.i. To be supplied with 
litter for bedding; to sleep in litter; as, he 
littered in the straw. 

Litter (llt't^r), n. [Comp. Icel. Idtr, the place 
where animals lay their young, from lag, 
a layer, a laying.] 1. The young produced 
at a birth by a quadruped, especially by a 
quadruped which brin(^ forth a number at { 
a birth, as the sow, the rabbit, the cat, the j 
bitch, &c.— 2, A birth or brin^g forth, as I 
of pigs, kittens, rabbits, puppies, (fee. ‘ llie ! 
thirty pigs at one large litter farrowed.’ I 
Dryden. | 


Litter (lit'ttr), v.t To bring forth; to give 
birth to : said of quadrupeds, especially of 
such as produce a number at a birth, as the 
sow, cat, rabbit, bitch, (fee., or of human 
beings in contempt. 

My father named me Autolycus; who being, as 
I am, Uttered under Mercury, was likewise a snap- 
per-up of unconsidered trifles. Shai. 

Litter (lifter), v.i. To bring forth a litter 
or young. 

A horrible desert, . . . where the she-wolf still 
Uttered. Macaulay. 

Litterateur (lit'I^^r-a-ter), n. [Fr. litt&ra- 
teur.] A llterai*y man ; one engaged in li- 
terary work ; one who adopts literatui‘e as 
a profession. 

Befriended by one and another kind-hearted lit- 
terateur after another. C. Kingsley. 

Littery a. Consisting of litter; 

encumbered or covered with litter. 

Little (lit'l), a. [The regular comparative 
and superlative of the word are wanting, 
and are supplied from a different root. The 
(;oinparative used is less, or more rarely 
lesser For the superlative least is used, the 
regular form littlest occurring veiy rarely 
except as a provincialism, and occasionally 
in colloquial language It is used, however, 
byShakanere. See Littlest.] [A.Sax. 

O.E. liteil, lytylle, <fec., also lyte, lite, lile, 
lille, D. luttel, Icel. litill, Sw. liten, Dan. 
liden, lille, Goth leitUs, little; O.H G luzil; 
farther alliances doubtful.] 1. Small in size 
or extent; not great or large; as, a little 
body; a little animal; a little piece of ground; 
a little table; a little book; a little hill ; a 
little distance ; a little child - 2. Short in 
duration; as, a little time or season; a little 
sleep.— 3 Small in quantity or amount; as, 
a little hay or grass ; a little food ; a little 
sum ; a little light ; a little air or water. - 
4. Of small dignity, power, or importance. 

When thou w.ist Uttle m thine own sight, wasl thou 
not made the head of the tribes of Israel? 

I Sam XV. 17 

6. Of small force or effect; slight; inconsid- 
erable; as, little attention or exertions; little 
effort; little care or diligence; little weight. 

6. Small in generosity ; not liberal ; mean ; 
narrow; insignificant, paltry; selfish. 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and expos- 
ing to laughter those one converses with, is the quali- 
fication of Uttle, ungenerous tempers Addtson. 
However we brave it out we men are a Uttle breed. 

Tennyson. 

7. In the fine arts, a term denoting that a 
work is devoid of those qualities that tend to 
raise the mind of the spectator,— SYN. Dimi- 
nutive, brief, insignificant, contemptible, 
weak, slight, inconsiderable. 

Little (lit'l), 91. 1. That which is little ; a 
small quantity, amount, space, and the like 

A Uttle that a righteous man hath is better than 
the riches of many wicked Ps. xxxvii. i 6 . 

I view with anger and disdain. 

How Uttle gives thee joy or pain Prior. 

2. Small degree or scale ; miniature. ‘ His 
picture in little ’ Shak.—A little, somewhat; 
to or in a small degree; to a limited extent; 
for a short time. ‘ The painter flattered her 
a little.’ Shak. ‘Sub-acid substances are 
proper, though they are a little astringent. ’ 
Arbu thnot. ‘ Stay a little. ’ Shak. —By little 
and little, by slow degrees; gradually. 
Little (lit'l), adv. In a small quantitv or 
degree ; not much ; slightly ; as, he is little 
changed. ‘ The poor sleep ZiffZe. ' Otway 
lAttle-ease Git'l-ez), n. An old name for any 
kind of peculiarly uneasy punishment, as 
the stocks, pillory, or some especially un- 
comfortable part of a prison. 

Was not this fellow’s i)reaching a cause of all the 
trouble in Israel? was rie not worthy to be cast in 
boc&rdo or Itttle-ease f Bf Lattmer. 

Little-’gO (lit'l-go), n. In the English uni- 
versities, a cant term for a public examina- 
tion about the middle of the course, which, 
being less strict and less important in its 
consequences than the final one, has received 
this appellation. 

little -glide (lit'l-giid), n. The devil. 
[Scotch.] 

The Little-gude was surely busy that night, for I 
thought the apparition was the widow. Galt. 

Littlenees (lit'l-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being little ; smallness of size or bulk ; 
meanness; want of grandeur or dignity ; as, 
the littleness of the body or of an animal ; 
littleness of conception. 

The English and French, in verse, are forced to 
raise their language with metaphors, by the poni- 
pousness of the whole phrase to wear on any little- 
ness that appears in the particular parts. Addison. 
The angelic grandeur, by being concealed, does 


not awaken our poverty, nor mortify our littUHttt so 
much as if it was always displayed, yer, CoUitr. 

Littlest Oit'l-est), a. The regular but sel- 
dom used superlative of little. 

Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear. 

Shak. 

Littleworth (litl-w^rth), a. Worthless: a 
term often applied to a person who has a 
bad character, and is viewed as destitute of 
moral principle. 

He returned for answer that he would not come to 
a stranger. He defended himself by saying, ‘He 
had once come to a stranger who sent for him ; and 
he found him a littleworth person.’ Boswell. 

Littleworth (lit'l-w6rth), n. A person of 
little personal character, or of actually bad 
character; a blackguard. 

Littoral (lit'tO-ral), a. [L. Httoralis, from 
littus, shore.] Of or pertaining to a shore, 
as of the sea or a great lake; inhabiting the 
sea - shore. — Ltffo9*aZ zone, the interval or 
zone on a sea-coast between high and low 
water mai k. 

Littorella (lit-td-roriaV 9i. [From L. littus, 
littoris, the shore, in allusion to its place of 
growth. ] A genus of plants, nat. order Plan- 
ta^inacete, containing one species, L. lacus- 
tris. It is an insignificant plant with grass- 
like leaves and small white monoecious 
flowers, the females sessile, the males on 
long stalks, with conspicuous antliers. It 
grows on the margins of lakes and ponds 
throughout the continent of Europe, as well 
as in Britain, whore it is known under the 
name of shoreweed. 

Littorina (lit-td-rl'na), n. [L. littus, littoris, 
the sea-shore J A genus of pectinibranchlate 
molluscs, found on the sea-shores in all 
parts of the world, and which feed on sea- 
weed. They inhabit a thick turbinated 
shell, of which the aperture presents a small 
angle, and is without a ridge. The common 
jieriwinkle is a specimen of this genus. 
Littorlnldae (llt-tor-in'i-de), n. pi. A family 
of gasteropodous molluscs, of which the 
genus Littorina is the type. See Littorina. 
Lltuate (lit'u-at), a. [L. lituvs, a staff used 
by the augurs in taking omens, also a trum- 
pet slightly bent at the end. ] In hot. forked, 
with the points a little turned outwards. 
Litulform (li-tu'i-form), a. [L. lituus (see 
Lituatk), and fonna, shape.] Curved like 
a lituus. 

Lltulte (li'tu-It), 91. [See Lituate ] A fossil 
cephalopod shell found in the Silurian for- 
mation. It is a chambered shell partially 
coiled up into a spiral form at its smaller 
extremity, its larger end being continued 
into a straight tube of considerable length. 
Lltuollda (Ti-tii-ol'l-da), n. pi. [L, lituola, 
from lituus, and Gr. eidos, resemblance. 1 A 
family of Foraminifera whose walls are not 
perforated by apertures for the pseudo- 
podia which are emitted from the single or 
multiple aperture of the shell. They are 
distinguished from the other families of the 
order by the test being arenaceous. 
LituoUte (11-tu'o-lit), n. [L. lituola, dim. of 
lituus, a trumpet slightly bent at the end, 
and Gr. lithos, a stone.] A genus of micro- 
scopic fossil foraminifera, chiefly of the 
chalk. They have their name from their 
spiral form and straight prolonged outer 
horn. 

Liturate (lit'u-rat), a. [L. litura, an erasure, 

I from lino, litnm, to rub.] In bot applied 
to a plant on which spots are foraied by the 
abrasion of the surface 
Lituralc, Liturgical (li-tfer'jik, li-t6r'iik-al), 
a. [See Liturgy.] Pertaining to a liturgy 
or to public prayer and worship. ‘ Liturgic 
hymns.’ Warton. ‘A tedious number of 
liturgical tautologies.’ Milton 
Liturgies (li-terijiks), n. The doctrine or 
theory of liturgies. 

Lltur^OlO^(ilt'6r-ji-ol"o-Jl), n. The science 
or system of public ecclesiastical ceremonies 
and of what is symbolized in them. 
Liturgist (llt'6r-ii8t), n. One who favours 
or adheres strictly to a liturgy. 

Manuals and handmaids of devotion, the Hp-work 
of every prelatical liturgist, clapped together and 
quilted out of Scripture phrase. Milton. 

IiltUTgy (lit'6r-ji), 91. [Gr. leitourgia—leitos, 
public, from laos, leds, the people, and ergmi, 
work, service.] The establisned formulas 
for public worship, or the entire ritual for 
public worship, in those churches which 
use prescribed xorms ; often, the service for 
the celebration of the euoharist ; the mass. 
Lituus (irtfi-us), n. [L.] 1. In Jtom. antia. 
(a) a curved staff used by th4 augurs in 
quartering the heavens, (o) An instrument 
of martiu music ; a kind of trumpet of a 
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somewhat curved form and shrill note.— 

2. A spiral, of which the characteristic pro- 
perty is that the squares of any two ntdii 
vectores are reciprocally proportional to 
the angles which they respectively make 
with a certain line given in position, and 
which is an asymptote to the spiral. 

Lire (11 v), v.i. pret. <fc pp. itccd; ppr. living. 
[A. Sax. Wian, libban, leofian, O.E. lyve, leve, 
libbe, O.Iws. lihba, liva, leva, L.G. and D. 
Uven, Icel. Ufa, Dan. leve, G. leben, Goth. 
liban, to live; from the same root as £. leave, 
the original meaning being to bo left, to 
survive, a sense which the Icel. Ufa still 
retains in some phrases ; it is also allied to 
0. Sax. Itf, O.G. lip, G. leib, body.] 1 To 
have life; to be capable of performing the 
vital functions: said of animals and plants, 
but more especially the former. 

I am Joseph; doth iny father yet /ivef Gen xlv 3. 

2. To continue in existence ; to remain un- 
destroyed; to be permanent; not to perish. 

Men's evil manners Itve m brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. Shak 

Nor can our shaken vessels itve at sea. Dryden. 

3. To pass life or time in a particular man- 
ner, with regard to haiiits or (condition ; to 
conduct one’s self in life ; to regulate one’s 
life. 

We should live soberly, righteously, and godly 
Tit il IL.' 

The man who will live above his present circum- 
stances is m great danger of living, 111 a little time, 
much beneath them Addison. 

4. To make one’s abiding place or home; to 
abide; to dwell; to reside. 

Jacob lived in the land of Egypt. Gen. xlvii 28. 

5. To enjoy life ; to be in a state of happi- 
ness. 

Live while you live, the epicure would say, 

And seize the pleasures of the present day; 

Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flics : 

Lord, in my views let both united be ; 

I live to pleasure when I live to thee Doddridge 

6. To feed ; to subsist ; to be nourished and 
supported; generally with on or upon, some- 
times by or with; as, horses live on grass or 
grain; fowls live on seeds or insects. 

Animals that live upon other animals have their 
flesh more alkalescent than those that live ujion 
vegetables. Arbuthnot 

As I do live by food Shak 

I liad rather live 

IVith cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 

Than feed on c.atcs .ind have liiin talk to me 
In any summer-house m Christendom. Shak. 

7. To be maintained in life; to acquire a 
livelihood. 

Even so hath the Lord ordained tliat they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel. 

1 Cor IX 14. 

8. In Scrip, (a) to be exempt from spiritual 
death. 

Ve shall therefore keep my statutes, and my judg- 
ments : which if a man do, he shall live in them. 

Lev xviii. 5 

(b) To be inwardly quickened, nourished, 
and actuated by divine influence or faith. 
The Just shall /iir by faith Gal in it. 

Live (liv), v.t. 1 . To continue in constantly 
or habitually; to pass; to spend; as, to live 
a life of ease. 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise . . . 
To scorn delights and live laborious days Milton. 

2. To act habitually in conformity to. 

It is not enough to say prayers, unless they live 
them too. Parker. 

—To live down, (a) to live so as to subdue or 
rive the lie to; to live till subdued or proved 
false; to prove false by the course of one’s 
life; as, to live down a calumny. 

Don’t supfiose that any mere scribbling and type- 
work will suffice to answer the scribbling and type- 
work set at work to demolish you— write down that 
rubbish you can’t— live it down you may. 

/.ord Lytton. 

Leaving her husband to ponder how she and he 
had each lived their sorrows down. Jeafferson 

(b) To obliterate the remembrance of by 
one’s after conduct ; as, he has lived down 
that mistake of his. 

XilTe (Uv), a. 1. Having life; having the 
organic functions in operation, or In a capa- 
city to operate ; not dead ; as, a live ox ; a 
live plant.— 2. Containing fire; Ignited; not 
extinct; as, a live coal. 

A seuoy who, with several others, were hiding in a 
room from which they were only driven by live snells. 

IV. H. Russell. 

8. Vivid, as colour. 

Now from the virgin’s cheek a fresher bloom 
Shoots, less and less, the live carnation round. 

Thomsen. 

4. In engin. under pressure and imparting 
power, as steam; communicating motion, as 


a spindle of a lathe.— Lies box, a cell In 
which living objects are confined for micro- 
scopic observation.— feathers 
which have been plucked from the living 
fowl, and are therefore more strong and 
elastic.— i/tve hair, hair from a living ani- 
mal.— Live ealeiinan, a person whose busi- 
ness it is to sell live stock.— Live stock, the 
quadrupeds and other animals kept on a 
farm for the purpose of being employed in 
farm labour, for breeding, for being fat- 
tened, or for other purposes of profit. In 
the farming of Britain and similar climates 
the principal description of live stock are 
horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, but to these 
are generally added poultry, and sometimes 
goats, rabbits, fish, and bees. 

Ij[ve,t n. Life.- -On Hoe, in life; alive.— 
creature, a living creature. Chaucer. 

Lived (livdL a. Having a life; existing: used 
in composition; as, long-Ziwd, short-iived. 

liiveleBB t (liv'les), a. Same us Lifeless 

Livellliedt (livli-hed). n. Same as Liveli- 
hood. Spenser 

LiveUhOOd (liv'li-hud), n [A. Sax. lif-ldde, 
O.E. liflode, livelode, sustenance, mainten- 
ance, livelihood; lit lead or course of life. 
The termination therefore is not the ordi- 
nary suffix -hood but the word lode — the 
same element as in Zodestoiie or loadstone, 
tfec ] Means of maintaining life ; support 
of life; maintenance; as. trade furnishes 
many people with an honest livelihood.— 
Syn Maintenance, support, subsistence, sus- 
tenance. 

livelillOOd t (liv'li-hqd), n. [Lively, and 
suffix hood ] Liveliness; cheerfulness. 

The remembrance of her father never approaches 
her heart but the tyranny of her sorrows takes all 
livelihood from her cheek. Shak 

Livellly (liv'li-li), adv. In a lively manner; 
iiriskly; vigorously. 

liivelilLeBB (llvTi-nes), n. The quality or 
state of being lively or animated; sprightll- 
ness; vivacity; animation; spirit; briskness; 
activity; effervescence; as, the liveliness of 
youth contrasted with the gravity of age; 
the liveliness of beer; the liveliness of the 
eye or countenance in a portrait. 

Livelode, t n Same as Livelihood, in sense 
of maintenance. Spenser. 

Livelong (liv'long), a That lives or endures 
long; lasting; durable. 

Thou hast built thyself a Ivneloug monuntcnt. 

Milton. 

—Livelong day, day throughout its whole 
length; entire day. 

How could she sit the livelong day. 

Yet never ask us once to playT Svoift. 

Livelong (liv'long), n. A plant, Sedum Tele- 

jphium, nat. order Crassulacero. 

Lively (liv'li), a 1 . Brisk ; vigorous; viva- 
cious; active; as, a lively youth. 

But mine enemies are lively, and they are strong. 

Ps. xxxviii 19 

2. Gay; airy; animated; spirited; as, a lively 
strain of eloquence; a lively description. 

Fronj grave to gay, from lively to severe. Pope 

3. Endowed wither manifesting life; repre- 
senting life; living; lifelike; vivid; as, a 
lively imitation of nature. ‘ Chaplets of gold 
and silver resembling lively flowers and 
leaves ’ Holland, 

Had I but seen thy pic ture in this pEffhL 
It vc'ould havcmacldcd me; what sn.iU I do ' 
Now 1 behold thy lively body so? Shak. 

Such perplexity of mind 

As dreams too lively leave bciimd. Coleridge 

4. Strong; energetic; keen; as, a lively faith 
or hope; a lively persuasion. 

The gratitude of place-expectants is a lively sense 
of future favours Sir R Walpole. 

5. Fresh; vivid; bright: said of colours and 
tints. 

In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished 

dove Tennyson. 

Syn Brisk, vigorous, vivacious, blithe, glee- 
ful, airy, gay, jocumi, quick, nimble, smart, 
active, alert, sprightly, animated, spirited, 
keen, strong, energetic, vivid, fresh, bright. 

Lively (livTi), adv. In a lively manner: 

(a) briskly; vigorously. 

They brought their men to the slough, who dis- 
cliarging lively almost close to the face of the enemy, 
did inucm amaze them Haytuard. 

(b) With strong resemblance of life. [Eare.] 

That part of poetry must needs be best, which de- 
scribes most lively our actions and passions. 

Dryden. 

Live-oak (liv'dk), n. A species of oak (Gwer- 
cas Virens) which grows In the southern 
states of North America. It is of great 
durability, and is highly esteemed for ship- 
timber. 


Idver (llv'dr), n. One who lives: (a) one who 
has life. 


And try If life be worth the /rver's care. Prior, 
(b) One who resides; a resident; a dweller; 
as, a liver in Glasgow, (c) One who lives 
in a certain manner, the manner being ex- 
pressed by an adjective; as, an evil liver; a 
fast liver; a loose liver; that is, a person of 
evil, fast, loose, or immoral habits; a good 
liver, a hearty liver, one addicted to good 
living or high feeding. 

Liver (llv'6r), n. [A, Sax. lifer, D, and Dan. 
lever, Icel. lifr, G. leber; probably allied to 
G. lab, rennet, E. lopper. Sc. tapper, to co- 
agulate, from its resemblance to a mass of 
clotted blood.] The glandular structure 
which in animals secretes the bile. In man 
it forms the largest gland of the V>ody, 
weighing from 60 to 60 oz. The liver is not 
confined to vertebrates, all of which, with 
the exception of the Amphioxus or laneelet, 
possess a well-developed liver, hut Is found 
HI many invertebrates In the vertebrates 
the liver is a bilateral organ, and in early 
life it exhibits a perfect two-sided sym- 
metry, extending to either side of the 
body; but as development advances the left 
lobe decreases in size, leaving the right 
lobe to fonn the larger half of the organ. 
The under surface of the liver show's a fur- 
ther subdivision of its parts into five lobes, 
separated by four fissures or clefts. The 
longitudinal fissure forms a deep groove 
dividing the liver into right and left lobes. 
'J'he fissure for the gall-bladder forms a 
secoiid cleft on the under surface of the 
organ. The third is the fissure of the infe- 
rior vena cava, lying in the same line as 
the fissure of the gall-bladder. The fourth 
is known as the transverse or portal fijisure, 
which iu a manner unites the other fissures 
and runs at right angles into the longitudi- 
nal fissure ’Fhe transverse fissure transmits 
three vessels- the hepatic artery, the portal 
vein, and the hepatic duct - all of importance 
iu the structure and functions of the liver. 
The two former vessels enter the organ and 
supply it with blood; the latter duct leaves 
the liver by the fissure, and carries the 
biliary secretion from the gland. In man 
the liver occupies a position in the right 
upper side and towards the front of the 
abdominal cavity, llie liver is of a reddish- 
brown colour.— Ltrer of antimony, an oxy- 
Bulphuret of antimony.— Liver of sulphur, 
fused sulphuret of potassium: so called from 
its liver-colour. 

Liver (liv'd-), v.t. To deliver. lOld and 
provincial English.] 

Idver-colour (liv'6r-kul-6r), a. Of the col- 
our of the liver; reddish-brown. 
Liver-coloured (liv'6r-kul-6rd), a. Of the 
colour of the liver; as, a liver-colmired dog. 
Llver-oomplaint Giv'6r-kom-plint), n. Dis- 
ease of the liver. 

Idvered (Uv'6rd), a. Having a liver: used in 
composition; as, whlte-h'rered. 

But I am pi(;eon-/i7vr<'(^ and lack gall 

To make opprebsion hitter. Shak. 

Liver-fluke (liv'6r-fluk), n. Distoma hepa- 
ticum. See DiSTOMA. 

Llvergrown (liv'Cr-gron), a. Having a large 
liver. 

Liveried (liv'6r-id), a Wearing a livery, as 
servants. 

A thousand livened angels lackey her. Milton. 

Liverlng (liv'6r-ing), n. A kind of pudding 
or sausage made of liver or pork. 


Livertngs, white-skinned as ladies. Chapman. 

Liver-spots (liv'fir-spots), n.pl. A popular 
term for the disease properly called pity- 
riasis versicolor, which chiefly affects the 
arms, breast, and abdomen. See Pityuiasis. 
Llverstone (liv'fir-stdn), n. [G. leber-stein, 
liverstone.] A stone or species of earth, of 
a gray or brown colour, which, when rubbed 
or heated to redness, 
emits the smell of 
liver of sulphur, or al- 
kaline sulphuret. 
Liverwort (liv'dr- 
w6rt), n. [From the 
appearance of the 
plants ] One of a nat 
order (BepaticsB) of 
cryptogamlc plants, 
differing from mosses, 
to which they are 
closely allied, in their capsule never having 
a distinct lid, and consequently in the total 
absence of a peristome. 

Livery (Uv'dr-l), n. [Pr. livrlle, from liwi, 
pp. of Ixvrer, to deliver, because the Uvrie 



Hemispherical Liver- 
wort [Reboulia 
sphenca). 
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was ori^ally a thing remitted or given, 
and pamcularly clotheB for dependants or 
provender for horses . Fr. livrer is L. libero, 
to liberate.] 1. In law, (a) the act of giving 
possession of property: chiefly used m the 
phrase liverj/ ^ seisin, that is, the putting 
a person in corporal possession of a free- 
hold by giving him the ring, latch, or key 
of the door; or, if land, by delivering him 
a turf or twig; or, in either case, doing any 
act before witnesses which clearly places 
the party in possession. It formerly accom- 
panied all conveyances of land, but is now 
confined to that conveyance called a feoff- 
ment. (b) The writ by which possession is 
given. —2. Release from wardship; deliver- 
ance. 

Death fewer Itvertes gives 
Than life. Chapman. 

It concerned them first to sue out their iivery from 
ilic unjust wardship of hib encroaching prerotmtive. 

Alt/ ton. 

3. An allowance of food at a certain rate; 
an allowance of food statedly given out; a 
ration, as to a family, to servants, to horses, 
(fee. ; hence, the state of being kept at a cer- 
tain rate and regularly fed and tended; as, 
to keep horses at livery. 

What livtry is, we by common use in England 
know well enough, namely, that it is allowance of 
horse-meat, as they conuuonly use the word in 
stabling; as to keep horses at livery, the which 
word, I guess, is derived of livcnng or delivering 
forth their nightly food. Spenser. 

4. (a) The badge or uniform clothing given 
by barons and others to their retainers when 
in military service; and hence, sometimes a 
division of an army distinguished from an- 
other division by such badge or uniform. 
{b) The peculiar dress by which the servants 
of a nobleman or gentleman are distin- 
guished; as, a claret-coloured livery. (c)The 
peculiar dress or garb assumed by any class 
or association of persons to their own use; 
as, the livery of the tradesmen of London, 
of a priest, of a charity-school, and the like; 
also, the whole body or association of per- 
sons wearing such a garb; as, the whole 
livery of Loudon. 

From the periodical deliveries of these character- 
istic articles of servile costume (blue coats) came 
our word Itvery. De Qinncey. 

(d) Any chai’acteristic dress, or a dress as- 
sumed tor or worn upon a particular occa- 
sion; hence, characteristic covering or out- 
ward appearance; as, the livety of May or 
of autumn. 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober iivery all things clad. Milton. 

Livery (liv'6r-i), vt To clothe in. or as in, 
livery. 

His rudeness so with his authorized youth 
Did Itvery falseness in a pride of truth. Shak 

Livery (liv'6r-i), a. Resembling the liver; 
as, a livery colour, texture, <fec. 

Livery-coat (liv'6r-i-k6t), n. A coat worn 
by servants in livery. 

Livery -company (liv'6r-i-kum-pa-ni), n. 
The company of London liverymen. 

Livery-gown (liv'6r-i-goun), n. The robe 
worn by a Lonaon liveryman. 

Liver3rniail (liv'er-i-man), n One who 
wears a livery; specifically, a freeman of 
the city of London, who, having paid cer- 
tain fees, is entitled to wear the character- 
istic dress or livery of the company to which 
he belongs, and also to enjoy certain other 
privileges, as the right to vote in the elec- 
tion of the lord-mayor, sheriffs, chamber- 
lain, (fee. 

Livexy-man (Iiv'6r-i-man), n. A person who 
keeps a livery-stable. 

Livory-Bervant (li'’'6r-i-86r-vant), n. A ser- 
vant who wears a livery. 

Livery-Btable Giv'^r-i-sta-bl), n. a stable 
where horses are kept, or kept and main- 
tained for hire. 

Livid (liv'id), a. [L. lividus, from liveo, to 
be black and blue.] Black and blue; of a 
lead colour; discoloured, as flesh by contu- 
sion 

upon my livid lips bestow a kiss. Dryden. 

Lividlty, Llvlduess (li-vid'i-ti, liv'id-nes). 
n. The state of being livid; a dark colour, 
like that of bruised flesh. 

The signs of a tendency to such a state, arc dark- 
ness or hvidtty of the countenance. Arbuthnot 

Living (liv'ing), p. and a. 1. Having life 
or the vital functions in operation ; not dead. 

2. Having the appearance of animation ; in 
motion; flowing; running; as, a spring 

or fountain; opposed to Pro- 

ducing action, animation, and vigour; quick- 
ening ; as, a livirm principle ; a livi.i\g faith. 
—Living force [L, vis viva], in physics, the 


force of a body in motion, estimated bjr the 
distance to which the body goes.— Liwtnflf 
rock, rock in Its native or original state or 
location. 

I now found myself on a rude and narrow stairway, 
the steps of which were cut out of the living- rock. 

Moore. 

—The living, one who is or those who are 
alive: usually with a plural signifleation ; 
as, in the land of the living. 

The liTnng will lay it to his heait. Eccl. vii. 2. 

Living (liv'ing). n. 1. Means of subsistence; 
estate; livelihood. 

He divided unto them his living. Luke xv. 12. 

She of her want did cast in all that she had, even 
all her livtug Mark xii. 44. 

Thus earn’d a scanty Itvittg for himself. Tennyson. 

2. Power of continuing life ; the act of liv- 
ing, or of living comfortably, 

TJiere is no li 7 <in£ without trusting somebody or 
other in some cases L' Estrange. 

3 The benefice of a clergyman; an ecclesi- 
astical charge which a minister receives. 

Rather than grant to the civil magistrate the abso- 
lute power of nominating spiritual pastors, the minis- 
ters of the Church of Stotlatid m our own time re- 
signed their livings by hundreds. Macaulay. 

4. Manner of life. 

Dr. Parker, in his sermon before them, touched 
them so near for their living, that they went near to 
touch him for his life. Hayward. 

Llvlngly (liv'ing-li), adv. In a living state. 
Llylngness (liv'ing-nes), n. State of being 
alive; quickness; possession of enerj^ or 
vigour; animation, as, the livingness 01 his 
faith 

Livonian (li-vo'ni-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Livonia: Lettish. 

Livonian fli-v6'ni-an), m 1 A native or in- 
habitant of Livonia —2. The language spoken 
by the Livonians. 

Livor (li'vCr), n. [L ] Malignity. ‘The 
utmost that livor and malice can invent.’ 
Burton. 

Livraiaon (16-vra-zofi), n. [ItY. , from livrer, 
to deliver.] A part of a book or literai-y 
composition printed and delivered before 
the work is completed. 

Livre (16-vr), n. [Fr ; L libra.] An old 
French money of account, not now in use, 
having been superseded by the franc. The 
livre tournois was worth 20 sous, about lOd. 
sterling; the livre parisis, 26 sous, about Is, 
LLzivial, Lixivious(lik8-iv'i-al, liks-iv'i-us), 
a. [L. lixivimn, from lix, ashes.] 1. Obtained 
by lixiviation; impregnated with alkaline 
salt extracted from wood-ashes ~2 Contain- 
ing or consisting of salt extracted from the 
ashes of wood.— 3. Of the colour of lye; re- 
sembling lye —4. Having the qualities of 
alkaline salts from wood-ashes. — Lixivial 
salts, in chem salts obtained by passing 
water through ashes, or by pouring it on 
them. 

Lixiviate (liks-iv'i-iit), vt [L. lixivium 
(which sec) ] To subject to the process of 
lixiviation; to form into lye; to impreg- 
nate with salts from wood-ashes ; as, water 
is lixiviated by passing through ashes. 
Lixiviate, Lixiviated Oiks-iv'i-at, liks-iv'i- 
at-ed), a. 1. Pertaining to lye or lixivium; 
of the quality of alkaline salts.— 2. Impreg- 
nated with salts from wood-ashes 
Lixiviation (Uk8-iv'i-a"8hon), n The opera- 
tion or process of extracting alkaline salts 
from ashes by pouring water on them, the 
water passing through them taking up the 
salts. 

Lixivlous, a. See Lixivial. 

Lixivium (liks-iv'i-uni), n. [L., from lix, 
wood-ashes, lye ] Water Impregnated with 
alkaline salts taken up from wood-ashes: 
sometimes applied to other extracts. 

Lizard (liz'6rd), [Fr. Uzard, from L. la- 
certa, lacertus, a lizard.] 1. The popular 
English name of all the lacertilian reptiles, 
but specifically restricted to the members of 
the family Lacertidro. The true lizards have 
four legs, with five toes each, a scaly exo- 
skeleton, a slender bifid protrusible tongue, 
and a heart with two auricles and one ven- 
tricle. The only true British lizards are the 
sand-lizard and the viviparous lizard. The 
m*aceful little green lizard of the Continent 
is the Laeerta viridis. It occurs also In 
Jersey. The Megalosaurus and other large 
fossil saurians are lizard-like, though in 
several points they resemble the crocodile. 
Tlie monitors, iguanas, geckos, and chame- 
leons are also commonly included under this 
term. See Sauria, Laobrtid.«.-~2. Naut 
a piece of rope, sometimes with two legs, and 
one or more iron thimbles or blocks spliced 
Into It: used in a vessel for various purposes. 


Llnid-BMker (Ik^^rd-sSk-dr), n. One 
a genus of exotic cuckoos (Saurothera), 
called because the birds live much 
lizards, which they seek on the ground. 
Lizard'Btone (liz^Srd-stdn), n. A name for 
the serpentine marble stone obtained in 
Cornwall, in the vicinity of the Lizard 
Point. It is worked up into chimney-pieces, 
ornaments, <fec. Sirnmonds. 

Lizard-tail (liz'6rd-tal), n. A plant of the 
genus Saururus (S. cemuus), having a ter- 
minal spike of white flowers somewhat 
resembling a lizard's tail in toim. It grows 
I in marshes in North America, and Is the 
type of a small order, SaururaceeB, allied to 
the pepper family. 

T.1a.nia. (la'mh or lyii^m&), n. [A Peruvian 
word.] An ungulate ruminating quadruped 
of the genus Auchenia (A. lama), closely 
allied to the camel, from which it is distin- 
guished chiefly by the absence of a hump, 
by being smaller, by the separation of the 
toes, ana by having claws. It was the only 
beast of burden in America before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, and is still used 
as such in the Andes, the conformation of 
Its feet enabling it to walk on slopes too 
rough or steep for any other animal. It is 
about 3 feet high at the shoulder, and has a 
longish neck. It is so closely allied to the 
alpaca that the latter is sometimes regarded 
as a flner-woolled variety of it. 

Id an. [W., an inclosure, and hence, a 
church. ] A very frequent element in 
place-names in Wales, and occun’ing also 
in England and Scotland; as, LZandaff; 
Llangollen', LZanidloes; Lanlivery; Lan- 
ark-, Lanriek', Lhanbryde-, &c. 
LlandelloBeds(lan-di'16bedz), n.pl. In geol. 
the name of one of the lower Silurian rock 
groups, consisting of calcareous, dark-col- 
oured flags, with sandstone, and containing 
molluscs, trilobites, and many graptolltes. 

It is so named from the town of Llandeilo- 
Fiiwr, ill Caennarthen, near which it occurs. 

It is 6(XK) feet thick in North Wales. 
Llandovery Books (Ian-d6'v6r-i roks), 7i.pl. 

[ From Llandovery, where these rocks are 
best developed ] In geol, certain beds of 
sandstones and shales In Wales, the upper 
series of which belongs to the upper Silu- 
rian. being unconformable on the lower, 
which goes with the lower Silurian. Both 
series are sandy, 

Llanero (lyun-ei’^o), 7i. [Sp., from llano.] 
An inhabitant of the llanos of South Ame- 
rica. The llaneros are principally con- 
verted Indians or descendants of Indians 
and whites, and are distinguished for activ- 
ity, ferocity, ignorance, and semi-barbarous 
habits. They are almost all shepherds or 
cattle herds 

Llanos (lan'oz or lyk'nbz), »i. pi. [Sp , from 
L pla7ms, level.] Vast and almost entirely 
level steppes or plains in the northei’n part 
of South America. Many portions of them 
are covered with little or no vegetation, ex- 
cept on the banks of rivers and during the 
seasons of inundation; others again, as the 
plains of Venezuela, furnish pasture for 
large herds of cattle ; while others are 
covered with forests. 

Lloyd’s (loidz), n. [Because the head- 
quarters of the underwriters were originally 
Lloyd's coffee-house from 1716. ] 1. A society 
of undei-wiiters and others in London for 
the collection and diffusion of marine intel- 
ligence, the insurance, classification, and 
certification of vessels, and the transaction 
of business of various kinds connected with 
shipping. They have agents in various 
quarters of the world.— 2. Rooms in the 
Royal Exchange, London, for the use of 
underwriters, &c. — Lloyd's List, a Lon- 
don daily publication, containing full and 
early information as to shipping matters.— 
Lloyd's Register, a rej^ister of British and 
foreign shipping, published yearly. The 
names of the vessels are alphabetically 
arranged, and ranked in different classes 
(as Al, <frc.) according to their qiialiff cations, 
their title to be in any class being deter- 
mined by the report of surveyors, and by 
certain rules as to their construction, the 
nature of the materials, their state of repairs, 
age, <fec. 

Lloyd’s Bond (loidz' bond), n. [After John 
Horatio Lloyd, a barrister, who first intro- 
duced them. ] A species of security devised for 
the purpose of enabling corporate bodies, as 
railway companies, whose powers of borrow- 
ing money are regulated and limited by sta- 
tute, to incur greater money liabilities than 
statutory enactment permits them to do by 


F&te, f&r, fat, fall; md, met, bSr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; f, So. tep. 
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borrowing. It is an acknowledgment of debt 
under the company’s seal, with a promise of 
payment at a specified time, and bearing a 
certain rate of interest. 

Lo (Id), exclam. [A. Sax. W.] Look; see; 
behold ; observe : used to excite the particu- 
lar attention of a person to some object of 
sight or subject of discourse. 

Lo, we turn to the Gentiles. Acts xid. 46. 

IiOacll, Loche (Idch), w. [Fr. loche, a loach. ] 

1 . A small flsn of the genus Cobitis (C. 
barbatula), inhabiting small clear streams 
in England, and esteemed dainty food. A 





Loach {Cobttts barbatula) 

smaller species, the spined loach or ground- 
ling (C. toenia), also occurs in England.— 2 A 
name given also to tfie eel-pout {Lota vul- 
garis) and the three-bearded rockling {Mo- 
tella vulgaris). 

Load (Ida), n. [0. E lode, a load, from A. Sax. 
hladan, to load. See Laoe.] 1. A burden; 
that which is laid on or put in anything for 
conveyance: that which is borne or sustained; 
a weight; as, a heavy load —2. The amount 
or quantity which a person can carry ; the 
contents of a ship, waggon, cart, barrow, 
or the like, or in general as much as can bo 
carried at one time by the conveyance com- 
monly used for the article carried ; as, a load 
of wood or coal; a load of hay. -3. That 
which is borne with pain or difficulty ; a 
grievous weight ; encumbrance ; that 
which burdens, oppresses, or grieves the 
mind or spirits. 

Jove hgluened of its load 
Tir enormous mass Pope 

'Tjs all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow Sltai 

4. The charge of a firearm ; as, a load of 
powder. -6. Weight or violence, as of blows 
And Mnestheus laid liard/<ii?^ upon his helm. Dry dm. 
6, A quantity of food or drink that oppresses, 
or as much as can be borne. 

There are those that can never sleep without their 
lead, nor enjoy one easy thought till they have laid 
all their cares to rest with a bottle L'E.dranj^e 

1 .\ii mining, t\iQ quantity of nine dishes of ore, 
each dish being about \ cwt.— 8. In inech. the 
quantity of work done by an engine or otlier 
prime mover when loaded or working to its 
full power — Syn. Weight, burden, encum- 
brance, freight, cargo, lading. 

Load (Idd), V. t. pret. <fe pp, loaded; ppr. load- 
ing. [ Loaden, a former pp. , is hardly any 
longer in use; laden, which is sometimes 
regarded as a pp. of this verb, strictly be- 
longs to lade. J 1. To lay a burden on; to 
charge with a load; to make heavy; to fur- 
nish with a lading or cargo ; as, to load a 
camel or a horse; to load a cart or waggon. 

Your carriages were he.ivy loaden: they are a 
burden to the weary beast. Is. ,xlvi. i, 

2. To weigh down, either with what is cum- 
bersome or embarrassing, or with what is 
valuable ; to oppress ; to encumber ; to be- 
stow or confer In great abundance ; as, to 
load the stomach with meat; to load the 
mind or memory. 

Those honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house. Shak. 

8 . To make heavy hy something added or 
appended ; as, to load a whip ; to load a 
cane.™ 4. To place a charge in; to charge, 
as a gun with powder, or with powder and 
ball or shot.— To load dice, to make one side 
heavier than the other, so as to cause the 
die to fall on that side and the side opposite 
to come up.— To load wine, to drug or hocus 
wine. ‘A Zoaded bottle of wine.* Thack- 
era/y. 

Load (Idd), n. Same as Lode. 

LOlUlor (16d'6r), n. One who loads. 
Loading (Ifid'ing), n. A cargo ; a burden ; 
also, anytning that makes part of a load. 
Load-line (ISdain), n. Jfaut. a line drawn 
on the side of a vessel to show the depth 
to which she sinks in the water when not 
over-loaded. 


Loadmanage t (idd'man-&j), n. [See 
Loammail] PUotage ; skill of a pilot 
Loadsmant (Ifidz'man), n. [A. Sax. Idd- 
man, a leader — Idd, course, voyage, and 
mam. See Loadstone.] A pilot. 
Loadstar, Lodestar (idd^stkr), n. [Lode, 
load, A. Sax. Idd, course, way, and star; the 
same compound appears in Icel. leithar- 
stjama. See also Loadstone.] A star that 
leads or serves to guide; especially the pole- 
star. 

Loadstone.Lodestone(ldd'stdn), n. [Better 
written lodcstone, as it is from lode, A. Sax. 
Idd, way, course, journey, from root of verb 
lead, and stone; in Icel. leithar-steinn. Load- 
star, loadsTinan (or lodeman), are similar 
compounds,] (Fe 804 .) An ore of iron, 
consisting of the protoxide and peroxide 
of iron in a state of combination, and 
frequently called the magnetic oxide of 
iron. Loadstone is found in considerable 
masses in iron mines in (Jermany, Sweden, 
Norway, Spain, Italy, China, and several 
other countries. It is of a dark -gray 
colour, with a metallic lustre; its primi- 
tive form is the regular octahedron ; sp. 
gr, 4 ‘26 It was known to the ancients, and 
they were acquainted with the singular pro- 
perty which it has of attracting iron. The 
loadstone has the power of communicating 
its properties to iron and steel, which then 
become what are called artificial magnets. 
See Magnet. 

Loaf (lof), n. pi. Loaves (Idvz). [A. Sax. 
hUif, Idf; Goth hlaibs, hlaifs, icel. hleifr, 

O.H.G. hlaib, G. lail>, leib, allied to Rus. 
chljeb, Pol. ehleb, bread, loaf. This word 
forms the lo, la of hrrd and lady (which see) ] 
A thick lump or mass; especially, a large 
regularly shaped or moulded mass, as of 
bread, sugar, cake, or the like. 

Loaf (lof), V. i. To lounge; to idle away one’s 
time. See Loafer. 

Loaf (lof), v.t. To pass or spend in idleness, 
as time ; to spend lazily ; as, to loaf away 
whole days. 

Loafer (16f6r), n. An idle man or lounger; 
one who seeks his living by sponging or 
dubious expedients; one who is too lazy to 
practise a calling. 

The word loafer owes something to this (jipsy root 
(lovo or lervey and loure, to steal), .xs well as to the 
German latijer (latidlatfer), and Mcxican-Spanish 
pnlfo/ar, and for tins reason, that when the term 
began to be popular m 1844 or 1835, 1 can distinctly 
remember that it meant to pilfer A petty pilferer 
was a loafer, but in a very short time all the tribe of 
loungers'll) the sun, and the disreputable pickers up 
of inconsidered trifles were called loifers. 

C O Leland 

Loaf-sugar (loafshu-g^r), n. Sugar refined 
and formed into a conical mass. 

Loam (16m), n [A Sax Ww; D leein, G. 
lehm, loam, clay, allied to E. lime, and pro- 
bably L. limus, slime, mud ] 1 A native 
clay mixed with sand and occasionally with 
some carbonate of lime, orasoilcomiionnded 
of various earths, of which the chief are 
siliceous sand, clay, and carbonate of lime 
or chalk, the clay predominating. Decayed 
vegetable and animal matter, in the form 
of humus, is often found in loams in con- 
siderable quantities, and the soil is fertile 
in proportion. Iron, magnesia, and various 
salts are occasionally found in loams — 

2. A mixture of sand and clay, the former 
predominating, with a certain quantity of 
horse-dung, or some equivalent, as chopped 
straw, saw -dust, Ac., added, used for 
moulding in iron-founding. 

Loam (16m), v.t. To cover with loam; to 
clay. 

The joist ends and girders, which be in the walls, 
must be learned all over to preserve them from the 
corroding of the mortar. Moxon. 

Loamy (16m'i), a. Consisting of loam; par- 
taking of the nature of loam, or resembling 
it; as, loamy soil. 

Loan (16n), n. [A. Sax. ten, a loan, gift, 
contr. for Icehen, from Ithan, to lend; 
Icel Idn, Dan. laan, D Icen, a loan. See 
Lend. The same root is in L. lirwuo, to 
leave (whence relinquish, Ac.).] 1. The act 
of lending or condition of being lent; a lend-, 
ing; as, to arrange a loan. 

To find, at some place J shall conic arms 
On loan, or else for pledge. Tennyson. 

2. That which is lent; anything furnished 
for temporary use to a person at his request, 
on the express or implied condition that 
the specific thing shall be returned, or Its 
equivalent In kind; especially, a sum of 
money lent at Interest. 

Advantaging their loam with interest 

Of ten times double gain of happiness. Shak. 

3. Permission to use; grant of the use ; as, a 


I loan of credit. —Public loan, the name given 
I to money borrowed by the state at a fixed 
I rate of interest.— loan, or com- 
modate, in law, the gratuitous lending of an 
article to the borrower for his own use, 

[ which article must be used according to the 
I lender's intention, and restored at the pro- 
1 per time and In proper condition. 

Loan (16n), v.t. (From the noun.] To lend, 
j ‘The practice of loaning money.’ West- 
I minster Rev. [Not much used in Britain,] 

I Loan (16u), v.t. To lend, as money. [United 
States.] 

I Loan, Loaning (16n, longing), n. [See Lane.], 

1. An opening between fields of corn, near 
or leading to the homestead, left uncul- 
1 tivated, for the sake of driving the cattle 
homewards. — 2 A narrow inclosed way 
leading from a town or village, sometimes 
from one part of a village to another; a 
stretch of road between walls or hedges ; a 
lane. [Scotch. ] 

Loanable (16n'a-bl), a. That may be lent. 
[Rare.] 

It is, therefore, so much subtracted from what may 
correctly be called the amuiint of loanable capital. 

y. S. Mill. 

Loanmonger (16n'mung.g6r), n. A dealer 
or jobber In loans. 

Tc.ich us, that taste is a talisman, which c.xn do 
greater wonders than the millions of the loanmonger. 

Dtsraelt. 

Loan-office (lon'of-lls), n. l. A public office 
in which loans of money are negotiated for 
the public, or in which the accounts of 
loans are kept and the Interest paid to the 
lenders --2. An office where money is lent 
upon goods or other property; a pawn- 
broker's place of business. 

Loan-society (I6n'86-8i-e-ti), n. An institu- 
tion establisned for the puipose of advanc- 
ing money on loan to the industrious classes, 
and receiving back payment for the same by 
instalments, with interest. 

LoasacesB, Loasese (l6-a-za's6'6, lO-a'se-S). 
n. pi. [ Loasa, a South American name of 
these plants.] A small nat. order of Ameri- 
can dicotyledonous plants belonging to Lind- 
ley’s cactal alliance, characterized by rigid, 
stinging hairs: hence called Chili nettles. 
The genus Loasa Is the type. They have 
opposite or alternate lobed or pinnatifld 
leaves, and solitary or racemose white, yel- 
low, or reddish (often very handsome > 
flowers. Bartonia aurea and some species 
of Mentzelia are in frequent cultivation. 
Loath (16th), a. [See Loth.] Filled with 
disgust or aversion; unwilling; reluctant. 
Loathe (Ioth), v.t. pret. A pp. loathed; ppr. 
loathing [A Sax. Idthian, to hate. See 
Loth ] l To feel disgust at ; especially, to 
have an extreme averaion of the appetite to- 
food or drink. 

Loathing X\\t lioney’d cakes, I long for bread. 

Cowley. 

2. To dislike greatly; to hate; to abhor. 

Not to reveal the secret which I loathe. Waller. 

She loathes the vital air Dryden. 

3 t To cause to hate or dislike; to disgust. 

(They) loathe men from reading by their covert, 
iilaiiderous reproaches of the Scriptures. 

A bp. Parker. 

Loathe (Ioth), v. i. To feel nausea, disgust, 
or abhorrence. 

Leather (16TH'6r), n. One who loathes or 
abhors. 

Loathful 06TH'ful), a. l. Full of loathing; 
hating ; abhorring. 

Which he did with loathful eyes behold. Spenser.. 

2. Awakening or exciting loathing or dis- 
gust; disgusting. 

Above the reach of loathful sinful lust Spenser. 

Loathing (16TH'lng), n. Extreme disgust; 
abhorrence; detestation. 

So c.in I give no reason, nor 1 will not. 
More than a lodged hate and a certain loathing 
1 bear Antonio Shak, 

Loathlngly (16TH'ing-li), adv. With ex- 
treme disgust or abhorrence; in a fastidious 
manner. 

Loathliness (IfiTH'li-nes), n, Tlie quality 
of being loath! v; loathsomeness. Bp. Hall 
Loathly (16TH^li), a. Loathsome; disgust- 
ing. 

Changed to a laznr's vile and loathly ward 


y. Baillie. 
t food 


While the loathliest food 
We prized above all price. Southey. 

Loathly (IdTHli), adv. 1. "With loathness ; 
unwillingly ; reluctantly. 

This shows that you from nature loathly stray. 

Donne. 

2 . In a loathsome manner; filthily. 

With dust and blood his locks were loathly diffht 
Faltfax. 


oh, otein; Oh, Sc. looA; 
voi. III. 


g, ffo; J,Job; t, Fr. ton; ng, aiw^; 5H, tAen; th, tAio; 


w, trig; wh, tvAig; zh, azure.— See Kbt. 
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3LOfttlllI6M (Id^H'nei), n. The state of 
being loath ; unwlllingneu ; reluctance. 

After they had sat about the fire, there grew a 
general silence and loathness to speak. Bacon. 

Loathsome (IdTH'sum), a. [Loath, and 
term, norne. Seo Loth.] 1. Causing to 
loathe ; exciting disgust ; disgusting. ‘ The 
most loathsome and deadly forms of in- 
fection.’ Macaulay. -2. Exciting hatred or 
■ abhorrence ; odious ; detestable. ‘ Loath- 
some sloth.' Spenser. 

Loathsomely (IdTH'sum-ll), adv. In a loath- 
some manner. 

Loathsomeness (IdTH'sum-nes), n. The 
quality of being loathsome, or of exciting 
extreme disgust or abhorrence. 

Loathy t (IdTH'i), a. Loathsome. 

Her face ino-st foul and filthy was to .see, 

With squinted eyes contrary w.-iys intended, 

And loathy mouth, unmeet a mouth to be 

Spenser. 

Loaves, n. pi of loaf. 

Lob (lob), n. [W Iloh, a dull, unwieldy fel- 
low ; allied to looby, lubber.] 1. A dull, 
heavy, sluggish person ; a lout. 

This is the wonted way for quacks, and cheats to 
guU country lobs Bp Gnu den 

2 Something thick and heavy.— 3. A lob- 
worm. 

Lob (lob), v.t. To hang languidly ; to allow i 
to droop. 

And their jioor jades 
Lob down their heads. Shak 

Lobate, IiObated(ldb'at, I6b’at-ed), a. [From 
lobe.] 1. Consisting of or having lobes.— 
2. A term applied 


by LiunaBUs to the 
feet of those birds 

which.as the grebe. ^ 

are furnished at 
their sides with 
broad-lobed mem- 

Lob^*' (lob’bi). 71. 

[L L. hbia, lau- 

bia, lobiurn, <fec., . . ... -- 

« Lobate hoot of Grebe 

a covered portico, {Podteeps). 

cloisters, from 0. 

H.G laiibja. G laube. an arbour, from laub, 1 
a leaf, foliage. (See Leaf ) Lodge is really 1 
another form of this word ] 1. An inclosed 
space surrounding or communicating with 
one or more apartments ; also, a small hall 
or waiting-room, or the entrance into a 
principal apartment, where there is a consi- 
derable space between this apartment and 
a portico or vestibule. Gwilt ~2 That part 
of a hall of legislation not appropriated to 
the official use of the assembly ; hence, the 
men who frequent such a place for the sake | 
of business with the legislators. [United 
States.]— 3. Naut. the name sometimes given 
to an apartment close before the captain’s 
cabin. — 4. In agri a confined place for 
cattle, formed by hedges, trees, or other 
fencing near the farmyard. 

Lobby (loblai), v.t. To frequent the lobby 
of a nouse of legislation for the purpose of 
addressing members with a view to influ- 
ence their votes ; to solicit members for 
their votes in any place away from the 
house. [United States ] 

A committee has gone to Albany to lobby for a 
new bank ch.-irtcr. Btnerican fie7vspaper 

Lobby (lobOii), V t 1 To address or solicit, 
as a member of a house of legislature, In the 
lobby of the house or elsewhere than in the 
house, with the view of influencing his vote 
in favour of some measure 2. To carry 
through a house of legislation, as a measure 
or bill, by addressing or soliciting members 
in the lobby of the house, or elsewhere than 
in the house, for their votes in favour of the 
measure. [United States.] 

Lobbyist Oob'bi-ist), n One who frequents 
the lobby of a house of legislation, with the 
view of influencing the votes of the mem- 
bers; a lobby-member. [United States.] 

On my arrival I found the state legislature in ses- 
sion. . . . Senators, and members from the town and 
rural districts, Americans, Dutch, English, and Irish 
settlers, lobbyists in the interest of railway monopo- 
lies, . . politicians representing municipal ‘rings’ 

. . . were mingled in the corridor Pdwin James. 

Lobby-member (lob'bi-mem-b^ir), 71. A per- ' 
son who frequents the lobby of a house of 1 
legislation ; a lobbyist. [United States.] | 

Loboook t (lob'kok), 7t. A stupid, slug^sb, | 
inactive person ; a iob. | 

I am not one of those heavy lobcocks that are good | 
for nothing but to hang at the tail of a coacli. | 

Caryll 

Lobe(Idb), n. [Ft.; LL. lobus, from Or. lo- I 
bos, a lobe, the lobe of the ear.] Any pro- | 


Jection or division, especially of a rounded j 
form; as, (a) in anal, a round projecting 
part of an organ, as of the liver, lungs, ' 
brain, Ac. ; also the lower soft part of the | 
ear. (6) In hot a rounded projection or 
division of a leaf, (c) In mach. the larger or ' 
most prominent and projecting part of a 
cam-wheel. j 

: Lobed (15bd). a. Lobate (which see), 
i liObe-fOOt (lob'fut), 71. A lobe-footed bird ; ^ 
a loblped I 

Lobe-rooted (lob'fut-ed), n. Having the toes 
lobate or bordered with membranes, as the 
grebes See Lobipedidas. 

Lobelet (Idb'let), n. In hot. a small lobe. 
Lobelia (lo-beli-a), 71. [In honour of Matthew 
Lohel, physician and botanist to James I.] 

A very extensive genus of beautiful herbs, 
natives of almost all parts of the world, 
especially of the warmer parts of America, 
tribe Loboliaceoe, nat order Campanulacea). 

L. injiata is the Indian tobacco, which is 
cultivated In North America, and is em- 
ployed in medicine. 'I'he small blue Lobelia 
I so popular in gardens is L L'rinus, a Cape 
I species. A brilliantly scarlet-flowered sjje- 
I cies, L. cardinalie, is the cardinal -flower. 

I (Seo Cardinal-flower ) L siphilitica, an 
I American species, possesses emetic, cathar- 
tic, and diuretic properties. Two species 
are found wild in Britain. 

Lobellacess (16-be'li-a"8e-e), 71. pi. A tribe of 
Campanulacere, differing from Canipanu- 
laceai proper in having irregular flowers, i 
and like the Composite syngenesious an- 
thers, but otherwise resembling them very 
nearly, 'The species principally inhal)it the 
warmer parts of the world. They abound 
in an acrid milky juice, which sometimes ] 
proves dangerous when taken inwardly. 
Some species, however, have proved valu- ] 
able curative agents, especially Lobelia in- 
Jlata. ] 

Lobelln (16'be-liii), 71. A peculiar principle 
procured from Lobelia inflata, and said to 
resemble nicotine 

Lobiole (15'bi-ol), n In bot one of the 
small lobes into which the thallus of some 
1 lichens is divided 

I Loblped (lob'i-ped), n |L L lobus, a lobe, 
and L pes, pedis, a foot J A bird of the 
family Lobipedida* ; a lobe-foot 
IfOblpedldSB (lob-i-ped'i-de), n. pi. A family 
of aquatic grallatorial birds, with lateral 
expansions on the toes, not united into webs. 
They are nearly allied to the rails, and con- 
nect them by the form of their feet with 
the palmipeds or web -footed birds. In 
general appearance also they approach the 
Aiiatid® The family includes the coots 
I and phaloropes. 

Loblolly (lobTiol-li), 7J [Lolly, or spoon 
meat, for lobs or lubbers. Comp lollipop.] 
Water-gruel or spoon-meat: so called among 
seamen. 

On board the ships of war water-gniel is loblolly, 
and the surgeon's servant or mate the loblolly-hoy 
Grose. 

Loblolly-bay Oob'lol-li-ba), n. The popu- 
lar name of Gordonia Lasianthus, nat. 
order Linaceae, an elegant ornamental ever- 
green tree of the maritime parts of the 
southern United States, having large and 
showy white flowers on axillary peduncles 
It grows to the height of 50 or 60 feet. Its 
bark is useful for tanning, but its wood is 
of little value. 

LobloUy-boy (loblol-li-boi), 71. An attend- ] 
ant on the surgeon on board ships who com- 
pounds the medicines and assists the sur- 
geon in his duties. 1 

Lobolte (lOlbO-it), n In mineral a mag- 
nesian Idocrase occurring in Norway. 
LobBCOUSe (lob'skous), n [Written also i 
lobs-couTse, laps-oourse, from lob and course, 
that is, course or dish for lubbers.] Naut, 
a hash of meat with vegetables of various 
kinds ; an olio. 1 

Lobslded (lob'sid-ed). a Hanging heavily 
on one side; lopsided. 

Lobspound (loWpound), n A pound for 
lobs or louts ; a prison. 

Crowdero, whom, in irons bound. 

Thou basely threw'st into lobspound. Hudibras. 

' Lobster Oob'st^r), n. [A. Sax. lopnestere, 

I lopystre, lupustre, corrupted from L. heusta, ^ 
a kind of lobster or crayfish, also a locust.] j 
I ^ The common name of the macrurous, de- j 
capodous, stalk-eyed crustaceans belonging 1 
to the genus Homarus. They have two | 

I pairs of antennae, the outer pair remark- 
ably long. The mouth, as in all crusta- j 
I ceans, is vertlc^ and furnished with jaws 
I and foot-jaws. The first pair of ambulatory 


j limbs bear the well-known and formidable 
lobster-claws. The fifth ring of the thorax 
I is soldered to the carapace. The abdomen 
I has rudimentary limbs on its imder side, 
among which are lodged the newly excluded 
spawn. The tail consists of several flat 
shelly plates capable of being spread like a 
j fan, and used as a swimming organ. When 
one of the limbs is broken off it will be re- 

E roduced in a few weeks, but the new one 
I never quite as large as the old one. They 
change their shell periodically. They In- 
habit the clearest water, living in the cre- 
vices of a rocky bottom. The common lob- 
ster (//. vulgaris) is found in great abun- 
dance on many of the European shores. 
Lobsters are esteemed a very rich and nour- 
ishing aliment, but dangerous unless fresh 
and in goo<l condition. They are gener- 
ally in their best season from tlie middle of 
Octol)er till the beginning of May. A species 
allied to ours Is found on the coasts of 
North America. The sea crayfish, or spring 
lobster, is the Palinurus vulgaris of zoolo- 
gists. The fresh -water lobster {Astacus 
fLuviatilis) is called crawfish or crayfish, 
and is chiefly distinguished by having the 
fifth thoracic ring movable. 

Lobster-moth (lob'8t6r-moth), w. See Stau- 

ROPUS. 

Lobular (lob'u-16r), a. Having the charac- 
ter, nature, or form of a lobule or small 
lobe 

Lobulated (lob'u-lat-cd), a Consisting of 
lobules or small IoIhjs; having small lobed 
divisions. 

The liver of the crab . . is a lobulated granular 
mass Dr Carpenter. 

Lobule (lob'ul), 71. [Dim. of lobe.] A small 
lobe. 

Lobworm (lob'w6rm), ti. The lugworni 
(which see). 

Local (lo'kal), a [L. localu, from luens, a 
place.] 1 Pertaining to a pai’ticular place 
or to a fixed or limited portion of space; 
as, local neaiTiess; local circumstances.— 
2. Limited or confined to a spot, place, or 
definite district ; as, a local custom ; a local 
word.- 3. t Being or situated in a particular 
place; having place tir position. 

Dream not uf tlieir fight, 

As of a duel, or the local wounds 

Of head or heel Mtlton. 

4. Tn math related to or concerning a locus. 

- Local actions, in law, actions which must 
)>e brought in a particular country where 
the cause arises: distinguished from tran- 
sitory actions. —Loca^ affection, in med. a 
disease or ailment confined to a particular 
part or organ, and not directly affecting tlie 
system. Local allegiance, Buoh as is due from 
an alien or stranger bom so long as he con- 
tinues within the sovereign’s dominions and 
protection. —Local a ttraction, in magnetism, 
attraction causing a compass-needle to de- 
viate from its proper direction, exerted by 
objects in its immediate neighbourhood, 
especially on ship-board. — Local colours. 
See under Colour. - Local militia, a tem- 
porary aimed force, embodied for the de- 
fence of the country, and serving within 
certain limits — Local problem, in math, one 
that is capable of an inflnite number of 
solutions.— Lfiica^ taxes, those assessments 
which are limited to certain districts, as 
poor rates, parochial taxes, county rates, 
&c. 

Local (lo'kal), 71. An item or paragraph of 
news in a newspaper which has reference 
to a particular place or locality. 

Locale (Ifl-kHl'e), n. [Fr. local, a locality 
Locale as a noun is a spurious form.] A 
place, spot, or locality. 

Localism (16'kal-izm), 71. 1. The state of 
being local; affection for aplace.— 2. A mode 
of speaking or acting peculiar to a place; a 
local idiom or phrase. 

Locality (16-kaTi-tD, n 1 . Existence in a 
place, or in a certain portion of space. 

It is thought that the soul and angels are devoid of 
quantity and dimension, and that they have nothing 
to do with grosser locality. Glanville. 

2. Limitation to a county, district, or place; 
as, locality of trial. -3. Position; situation; 
place; particularly, geographical place or 
situation, as of a mineral, plant, or animal. 
4. In Scots law, the adjustment or appor- 
tionment of the aggregate stipend to a min- 
ister from the teinds of a parish among the 
several lieritors liable to pay it. The decnee 
of the Teind Court modifying the stipend Is 
called a decree of modification.— b. In ^ren. 
ability to recognize and remember the dis- 
tinctive features of a pltLne. — Locality qf 
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a widow, in Scots law, the lands life-rented 
by a widow under her contract of marrlMe. 
Localisation (ld'kal-iz-&"Bhon), n. The 
act of localizing. 

L 0 C 8 tllzeCld'kal-Iz), v.t. pret. & pp. localized; 
ppr. localizing. 1. To make local; to fix in 
or assign to a particular place.— 2. To dis- 
cover or detect the place of; as, to localize 
a fault in a telegraph wire or cable. 
Locally (16'kal-ll), adv. With respect to 
place; in place; as, to be locally separated 
or distant. 

We may discern a certain analogy between the 
perpetuation of a particular form of Cnristianity and 
the perpetuation of a particular language. . . . Both 
prevail locally, and arc transmitted by «i faithful tra- 
dition from father to son. S%r G. C. Leiuis. 

Locate (Id'kat), v.t. pret. &pp. located; ppr. 
locating. [L. loco, locatum, from locus, a 
place. ] 1. To set in a particular spot or posi- 
tion; to place; to settle. 

She was already ‘ of a certain age,’ and, despair- 
ing of a lover, accepted the good old country squire, 
and was lonited for the rest of her life as mistress of 
Lonstead Abbey. Farrar. 

2. To select, survey, and settle the bounds 
of, as a particular tract of land; to desig- 
nate by limits, as a portion of land; as, to 
locate a tract of a hundred acres in a parti- 
cular township. [United States.]— y. To de- 
signate and determine the place of; as, a 
committee was appointed to locate a church 
or a court-house [United States.] 

Locate (16'kat), v.i To reside; to place one’s 
self or to be placed; to adopt or form a 
fixed residence. 

Beneath whatever roof they lotoie, they disturb 
the peace of mind and happincs of soinc confiding 
female. JhcAe*ii . 

Location (Id-ka'shon), n 1 Tlie act of plac- 
ing or settling. — 2. Situation with respect 
to place ; place. 

To say that the world is somewhere, means no 
more than that it does exist, this, thougli a phrase 
borrowed from place, signifying only its existence, 
tiot location, Lockr, 

5. In Amencau law, the marking out of the 
boundaries or identifying the place or site 
of a piece of land according to the dcscriji- 
tion given in an entry, plan, map, and tlie 
like. —4, In the United States, that which 
is located ; a tract of land designated or 
marked out in place.— 5. In law, a contract 
for the temporary use of a ciiattel, or tiie 
service of a person, for a definite liire. 
Wharton. 

Locative (16'ka-tiv), a. Indicating location; 
serving to locate ; specifically, in gram, in- 
dicating place or the place where or wlierein ; 
as, a locative adjective; a locative case. As 
a noun, the locative case. 

Locator (lo'kat-^r), n 1. One that locates. 
2. In Uiw, the hirer in a contract of location 
Locdl (lo6h), n, [Gael ; allied to E lake,] 
1. A lake; a pond.— 2 An arm of the sea 
running into the land, especially if narrow 
or to some extent landlocked 
Loch (lok), M, [Ptj. looch, Ar. lo'ok, an elec- 
tuary or any medicine that may be licked, 
from la’aq, to lick. J A medicine to be licked 
with the tongue; a laiiibative; a liuctiire. 
liOChaber>axe (lo6h-ab'6r-ak8), n. [From 
Lochaber, a district in Inverness-shire.] A 
warlike weapon, consisting of a pole bear- 
ing an axe at its upper end, formerly used 
by the Highlanders of Scotland. 

LOChage (lok'aj), n. [Gr lochagos—lochos, 
a body of soldiers, and ago, to lead,] In 
Greek antiq. an officer who commanded a 
cohort, the number of men in which is not 
certainly known. Milford. 

Loohan (loCh'an), n. [Gael., dim. of loch.] A 
small loch ; a pond. ‘ A pond or lochan, 
rather than a lake.’ H. Miller. [Scotch,] 
Loohe. See Loach. 

Lochia (lo'kl-a), n. pi [Gr. lochia.] In med. 
the evacuations from the womb and vagina 
which follow childbirth. 

LOChlal (Id'ki-al), a. Pertaining to the 
lochia. 

Look (lok), n. [A. Sax. loc, a lock or fasten- 
ing 01 a door, an inclosure; lilcan, locan, to 
looX to fasten; Icel. lok, a cover, shutter; 
loka, to close; luka, to shut, to bring to an 
end; lykja, to lock, to shut in; Dan. lukke^ 
D. luveen, to shut or close Perhaps from 
root of L. ligare, to bind. ] 1. Anything 
that fastens; specifically, an appliance used 
for fastening doors, chests, drawers, &c. A 
good lock is the masterpiece in smithcry, 
and requires much art and delicacy in con- 
triving and varying the wards, springs, 
bolts, and other parts of which it is com- 
IK>8ed, so as to adjust them to places where j 
ihey are serviceable, and to the various | 


occasions of their use. The principle upon 
which all looks depend is the application 
of a lever to an interior bolt, by means of 
a communication from without, so that by 
means of the latter the lever acts upon the 
bolt, and moves it in such a manner as to 
secure the door or lid from being opened 
by any pull or push from without. The 
security of locks In general, therefore, de- 
pends on the number of impediments that 
can be interposed between the lever (the 
key) and the bolt which secures the door, 
and these impediments are known by the 
name of warc^ (which slip into correspond- 
ing grooves of the key), the number and 
intricacy of which are supposed to distin- 
guish a good lock from a bad one. —2. In 
firearms, as a rifle, musket, &c., the me- 
chanism, or the portion comprising the 
mechanism, by which the piece is dis- 
charged. —8. A fastening together; a clos- 
ing of one thing upon another ; a state of 
being fixed or immovable ; also, a grapple 
In wrestling ; a hug. ‘ All Albemarle Street 
closed by a lock of carriages ’ De Quineey. 

They must be practised in all the locks and gripes 
of wrestling, as need may often be in fight to tug or 
grapple, and to close. Milton. 

4. A place shut in or locked up; an inclo- 
sure; a lock-up. 

Shuts up th’ unwieldy centaur in the lock Dryden. 

6. A barrier to confine the water of a stream 
or canal; an inclosure in a canal, with gates 
at each end, used in raising or lowering 
boats as they pass from one level to another 
When a vessel is descending, water is let 
into the chambers of the loc^s till it is on 
a level with the higher water, and thus 
permits the vessel to enter; the upper gates 



Lock of a Canal. 

are then closed, and by the lower gates 
being gradually opened, the water in the 
lock falls to the level of the lower water, 
and the vensel passes out. In ascending 
the operation is reversed.— Loc/r of water, 
the measure eipial to the contents of the 
chamber of the locks by which the con- 
sumption of water on a canal is estimated 
-Lock, stock, and bai'rel, the whole of a 
thing. 

Look (lok), v.t. 1 To fasten with a lock and 
key; as, to lock a door; to lock a tiunk.— 
2. To fasten so as to impede motion; as, to 
lock a wheel -8. To shut up or confine with, 
or as with, a lock, or in an inclosed place ; 
08 , to lj€ locked in a prison ; to lock money 
up in a box. 

Then seek to know those things which make us blest. 
And having found them, lock them in thy breast. 

Ditiham, 

4. To close fast ; to press together, as sepa- 
rate portions, closely; to seal; as, the frost 
locks up our rivers 

She locked lier lips ; she left me wlicre I stood. 

Tennyson. 

5. To join or unite flnnly, as by intertwin- 
ing or Infolding; as, to lock amis. 

Lock hand in hand ; yourselves in order set. FAak. 

6. To embrace closely; as, to lock one in the 
arms. -7. To furnish with locks, as a canal. 
8. In fencing, to seize, as the sword-arm of 
an antagonist by turning the left arm round 
it, after closing the passado, shell to shell, 
in order to disami him. —To lock up, (a) to 
close or fasten with a lock, (b) To confine; 
to restrain.- To lockup a form, in printing, 
to fix the types or p^es in a metal frame 
so as to prepare them for press, &c. 

Lock (lok), v.i, 1. To become fast; as, the 
door locks close. ~ 2. To unite closely by 
mutual insertion of parts. 

Either they lock into each other, or slip one upon 
another's surface. Boyle. 

Look (lok), n. [A. Sax. locc, a lock of hair; 
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D. and Dan. lok, Icel. loJder, G. locks, a curl 
or ringlet of hair. The further connections 
of the word are doubtful] 1. A tuft of hair 
or wool; a tress; a ringlet 

A lock of hair will draw more than a cable rope. 

2. A tuft or small quantity of hay or other 
like substance.— 8. A small quantity of any- 
thing; a handful ; specifically, in Scots law, 
the perquisite of the servant in a mill, con- 
sisting of a small quantity of meal, regulated 
by the custom of the mill. 

Lockage (lok'aj), n. l. Materials for locks 
in a cauftl; works which foroi a lock on a 
canal. - 2 Toll paid for passing the locks of 
a cnnal. - 3 Elevation or amount of eleva- 
tion and descent made by the locks of a 
canal. 

The entire locka^ will be about fifty feet on each 
side of the summit level. Clinton. 

Lock -band, Lock -bond (lok'band, lok- 
boiid), n A course of bond stones. 
Lock-chamborOok'cham-b^r), n. Iwcaiuils, 
the area of a lock inclosed by the side walls 
and gates. 

Lock-down (lok-douu'), n A contrivance 
used by lumberers in America for fastening 
logs together in rafting. 

Locked-law (lokt'ja), n. See Lock-jaw. 
Locker (l<5k'er), n. A close receptacle, as a 
drawer or a compartment in a ship, that 
may be closed with a lock; a small cup- 
board; the recess or niche ifreq^uently ob- 
served near an altar in a Catholic church, 
and intended as a depository for water, oil, 
&c.~- Boatswain’s locker (naut), a chest in 
which are kept tools and small stuff for 
rigging. — Dor?/ Jones’ locker. Bee Daw 
Jones. — A shot-locker {naut), astroifg frame 
of plank near the pump-well in the hold, 
where shot are deposited. —jyot a sftot %n the 
locker (naut.), not a penny In the pocket. 
Locker-up (lok'6r-up), n. One that locks 
up; specifically, a jailer or turnkey. 

Locket (lok'et), 11 . [Either a dim. from E 
lock, or from Fr. loquet, a latch, dim. of 
O.Fr. loque, loc, a lock, which itself is from 
A. Sax. loc, E. lock,] 1. A small lock; a 
catch or spring to fasten a necklace or 
other ornament. — 2. A little case worn as 
an ornament, often pendant to a necklace 
or watchguard. — 3. That part of a sword 
scabbard where the hook Is fastened. 
Lockfast (lokTast). a. In Scots law, secured 
or fastened by a lock, as a door, chest, press, 
&c. 

Lock-gate (lok'gat), n. A gate employed on 
rivers and canals for penning hack the 
water and forming locks. 

Looking-plate G(*k'ing-plat), n. In aun. a 
thin fiat piece of Iron nailed on the sides of 
a field carriage to prevent the wood from 
wearing away. 

Locklst (lokist), 71. An adherent of Locke 
the philosopher 

Lock-Jaw (lok'jft), n In med. a form of 
it tanus consisting in spasmodic rigidity of 
the under jaw, due to spinal disturbance 
resulting from cold or a wound. It usually 
proves fatal. See Tetanus. 

Lock-keeper (lok'kep-er), n. One who 
attends the locks of a canal. 

Lockless (lokTes), a. Destitute of a lock. 
Lockinan (lok'man), n. l. The name for- 
merly given in Scotland to the hangman or 
executioner of a town. - -2. An officer in the 
Isle of Man who executes the orders of the 
governor ; much like an under-sheriff. 
Lock-out. Bee SUPP. 

Lock-paddle a small sluice 

that serves to fill and empty a lock. 
Lock-piece (lok'p^s), n. in mining, a piece 
of timber used in supporting the workings. 
Lockraxn (lok'ram), n. [From Looronan, a 
town in Bretagne where the fabric was 
manufactui’ed. ] A sort of coarse linen. 
Lockrand (lok'rand), n. In arch, a course 
of bondstones. 

Lock-Bill (lok'sil), 71. An angular piece of 
timber at the bottom of the lock of a canal, 
against which the gates shut. 

LockBinlth (lok'8mith),7i. An artificer whose 
occupation is to make locks 
Lodk-Bpit (lok'spit), a. In fort, and rail, a 
small trench opened with a spade or plough 
to mark out the lines of any work: supposed 
to be derived from loetus-pit 
liOCk-Btop (lok'step), n MilU. a mode of 
marching performed by a body of men ar- 
ranged in as close file as possible, in which 
the leg of each person n^oves at the same 
time, and follows close on the movements 
of the corresponding leg of the person 
marching before him. 


w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure. --See KliY. 
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XookHBrtlteb (loic^stich), n. A peculiar stitch 
lormed by the locking of two threads to> 
gether, so that it cannot be easily undone. 
L0C(k-sUt<ai(l0k'8tich),a. A term applied 
to a sewing-machine which forms its stitches 
by the locking of two threads together. 
Loibk-up (lok^p), n. A room or place in 
which persons under arrest are temporarily 
confined. 

Look -wear, Lock - weir Gf>k'wer), n. A 
wear having a lock-chamber and gates. 
hOOior Gok'i), a. Having locks or tufts. 
Sherwood. [Rare. ] 

Loco G6'k6). In music, a direction that the 
notes are to l)e played exactly as they are 
written. 

Locooeseion (Id-ko-se'shon), n. [L. locus, 
a place, and cedo, cessuin, to yield.] The 
act of giving place [Rare. ] 
Locodescrlptlve (16'kd-de-skrip"tiy^, a. [L. 
locus, a place, and E descriptive ] Describ- 
ing a particular place or places. Maunder 
[Rare.] 

LOCOfOCO (I6'k6-f6'k6), u. [A word intended 
to mean self-lighting (L focus, a fire), and 
modelled after locomottre on the supposition 
that the latter word meant self-moving. J 
A self-igniting cigar or match. This term 
was sportively applied to the extreme por- 
tion of the Democratic party in the United 
States, because, at a meeting in 'J'ammany 
Hall, New York, at which there was a great 
diversity of sentiment, the chairman left his 
seat, and the lights were extinguished, with 
a view to dissolve the meeting; when those 
who were in favour of extreme measures 
produced locofoco matches, rekindled the 
lights, continued the meeting, and accom- 
plished their immediate object. Hence, the 
American Democratic party got the name 
of locofocos, or the locofoco party. 

You would find a locofoco tnajoriry as much ad- 
dicted to class IcRislation as a factitious aristocracy. 

Disraeli. 

Locomotion (Id-ko-mb'shon), n. [L. locvs, 
place, and motw, motion ] 1. The act of 
moving from place to place 

An excursion to London, upon the footing that 
locomottoM then was, when an hundred miles was a 
journey of three days, was a matter of sonic import- 
ance GraTes. 


LootUus (lok^Q-lus). n. pi. LOCUH (lok'Q-lD. 
[L , dim. of foetur, a place.] A little cell, 
oharaber, or compartment; any one of a series 
of little separate chambers, as in certain 
fruits, tile test of some Foraminifera, &c. 
Locum -tenons Gbkum-tg'nenz), n. [L] 
One who holds the place of another ; a de- 
I puty or substitute. 

Locus G^'kus), n. pi. Loci [L. ] A place; 
specifically, (a) in aeom. the line or surface 
traversed by a pomt which is constrained i 
to move in accordance with certain deter- | 
minate conditions; thus, the locus of a point 
which must preserve the same uniform dis- 
tance from a fixed point is the surface of a 
sphere, but if the motion be at the same 
time confined to a plane, the locus will be a 
circle, (b) In optics, the figure formed by 
all the pencils of converging or diverging 
rays emanating from an object —Locus de- 
licti, a term in Scots law signifying the 
place where an offence is committed. —Locus 
pcenitentioe, time of repentance before a 
probative writing is executed - Locus sigilli, 
indicating the place of the seal, usually ap- 
pended, with a party’s signature, to a public 
document; usually abbreviated into L.S — 
Locus standi, recognized place or position; 
the right of a party to appear and be heard 
on the question before any tribunal 
Locust (Ib'kust). n. [L. locusta. Origin un- 
known ] 1. The common name of several 
Insects belonging to the section Saltatoria, 
of the order Orthoptera. of which the genus 
Locusta is a typo. They are allied to the 
grasshoppers and crickets, but differ from 
them in their antenna; being shorter, and 
their bodies and limbs being more robust. 
Their hind-legs are large and powerful, 
which gives them a great power of leaping. 
Their mandibles and maxilla; are strong, 



Locust (Locusta vngratorta) 


from Itthan, to go by sea, Intransitive cor- 
responding to lasdan, to lead. This word 
appears in composition in lodeman, loads- 
man, loadstone, livelihood, &c.] 1. In min- 
ing, a metallic vein, or any regular vein or 
course, whether metallic or not, but com- 
monly a metallic vein. The lodes containing 
metallic ores are said to he alive; others, 
which merely contain lapideous matters, 
are called dead lodes. ~ 2 . A reach of water; 
an open ditch for carrying off water from a 
fen. 

Down that dark long ... he and his brother 
skated home in triumph. A'lugslej'. 

Lodeman, t Loadmant (lod'man), n. [See 
Loadsman, Lode.] A pilot; a leadsman. 
Lodemanage (lOd'man-aJ), n. The hire of 
a lodeman or pilot for conducting a vessel 
from one place to another; pilotage. 

Courts of lodemauage arc held at Dover for the 
appointment of the Cinque Port pilots. 

Dr. R. Morris. 

Lode-Ship t (lod'ship), n. A small fishing- 
vessel. 

Lodesman. n Soe lodeman. 

Lodestar (lodestar), n. Same as Loadstar. 
Lodestone (lod^stbu), n. l. Same as Load- 
stone.— 2. A name given hy Cornish miners 
to a species of stone, called also Tinstone; 
a compound of stone and sand, of different 
kinds and colours. 

Lodge (loj;), n. [Fr. loge; It. loggia, from 
L L. laubia, lohia, &c., a cloister, from 
O.H.G. lauhja, G laube, an arbour. See 
Lobby, which is really the same word in 
anotlier form ] 1. A small house in a park, 
forest, or domain ; a house of less preten- 
sions and accommodation than a mansion ; 
a temporary habitation, as that of the North 
American Indians ; a hut. 

O for a lodge in some vast wilderness! Couiper, 

2 A small house or cottage connected with 
a larger ; as, a porter’s lodge. —8. A den ; a 
cave; any place where a wild beast dwells 
Smart. — 4. A place where a society or 
branch of a society, as freemasons, holds 
its meetings; hence, the body of memliers 
themselves who meet at such a place. — 

5. A collection of objects situated close to 
each other. 


A clock, a mill, a lathe moves ; but as no change 
of place of the machine is produced, sucli motion is 
not locomotion. Braude liV Cox 

2. The power of moving from place to place; 
as, most animals possess locomotion; plants 
tove life but not locomotion. 

Locomotiye (lo-ko-mo'tiv), a l. Moving 
from place to place; changing place, or able 
to change place; as, a locomotive animal.-' 
2. Having the power to produce motion, or 
to move from place to place; as, a locomo- 
tive organ of the body; a locomotive engine. 
— Locomotive power, any kind of moving 
power, but especially steam, applied to the 
transport of loads on land. See Railway. 
Locomotiye, Locomotiye-englne (id-ko- 
mfi'tiv, 16-k6-m6'tiv-en-jin), n. Any engine 
which, being employed to draw loads from 
one place to another, travels with the load 
which it draws; especially, a movable steam- 
engine used for the traction of carriages on 
a mlway, or a movable steam-carriage for 
passengers or goods, either upon a common 
road or on a railway. 

Looomotlye-cax (16-k6-m0'tiv-kar), n. A 
locomotive and a railway carriage com- 
bined in one. [United States ] 
Looomotlyeness, Locomotiylty (lo-kd- 
md'tlv-nes, Id'k6-m6-tiv"i-ti), w. The power 
of changing place. [Rare. ] 

Loculament (lok^u-Ia-ment), n. [L. locula- 
mentum, from loculus, a cell, dim. of locus, 
a Place. ] In hot. the cell 
of a pericaro in which 
the seed is lodged. A 
pericarp is unilocular, 
bilocular, &c. 
liOOttlar 0ok'u-l6r), a. 

In hot. having one or 
more cells, as a peri- 


Loculicidal Dehiscence. 
V, Valves, d, Disscpi- 
menu, c. Axis. 

LoooloM, Looolotia Gok'fi-lds, lok'Q-lus), a. 
In hot divided by internal partitions into 
loculi or cells. 


carp. 

Locullcidal (lok'ti-li- 
sld"al), a. [L. loculus, 
a cell, and caedo, to 
cut.] In hot. a term 
applied to that mode 
of dehiscence which 
consists in ripened car- 
pels splitting or do- 
niscing through their 
backs/ Lindley 



sharp, and jagged, and their food consists 
of the leaves and green stalks of plants. 
They have coloured elytra and large wings 
disi)oaed when at rest in straight folds. 
They fly well, but are often conveyed by 
winds where their inherent power could not 
have carried them. 'Pheir ravages are well 
known. Locusts are eaten in many coun- 
tries roasted or fried. They are often pre- 
served in lime or dried In the sun. The 
most celebrated species is the migratory 
locust (L. ?nq 7 m<orMi) It is about 2^ inches 
In lengtli, greenish, with brown wing-covers 
marked with black. Migi’atory locusts are 
most usually found in Asia and Africa, where 
they frequently swann in countless num- 
bers, darkening the air in their excursions, 
and devouring every blade of the vegetation 
of the land they light on. In the United 
States the harvest-fiy (Cicada) is called a 
locust.— 2. See Locust-tkee. 

Locusta (16-ku8'ta), 71. [L ] In hot. (a) a 
term sometimes applied to the spikelet of 
grasses, (b) An inflorescence in which the 
flowers are sessile, and ananged upon a 
lengthened axis which is permanent. 
LOCUStelle (lo-kus-tel'). n A name given 
to some of the birds of the family Sylviadae, 
from their note resembling that of the grass- 
hopper (the Locusta of some naturalists). 
Called also Grasshopper Warbler. 
LocustldSB (lo-kus'ti-de), n. pi. The locust 
family, a group of orthopterous insects be- 
longing to the class Saltatoria. See LoousT. 
Locust-tree (lOOcust-tre), n. A tree, the 
Robinia pseud-acacia; also, Ceratonia SUi- 
aua and Ceratmiia Hymenal Courbaril. j 
The honey locust-tree is Gleditschia tria- I 
canthos: so called from the sweet pulp found 
between the seeds in the pod. See Gled- 
ITHGHIA and HYMEN.SA. 

Locution (Id-kfi'shon), n [L. locutio, locu- 
tionis, a speaking, from loquor, to speak.] 1. 

A speaking ; discourse.— 2. An expression ; I 
a phrase. ‘ An erroneous locutio7i.' Breen. 
Locutory (loTcfi-to-ri), n. A room for con- 
versation ; especially, an apartment in a 
monastery, in which the monks were al- 
lowed to converse when silence was enjoined 
elsewhere. 

Lodam (16'dam), n. An old game at cards. 

She and I will take you at lodam, Heywood. 

Lode (16d), n. [A. Sax. Idd, a way, a course, 


The Maldives, a famous lodge of islands De/be, 
Lodge (loj), V t pret <k pp. lodged; ppr. 
lodging [Fr loger,io lodge. See the noun. ] 
1 To set, lay, or deposit for keeping or pre- 
servation for a longer or shorter time; as, 
to lodge money in a hank ; the men lodged 
their arms in the arsenal. —2. To plant; to 
infix ; to fix or settle ; as, to lodge an arrow 
in one’s breast. 

So can 1 give no reason 

More than a lodged hate. Shak 

3, To furnish with a temporary habitation; 
to provide with a transient or temporai’y 
place of abode; to harbour; to cover. ‘The 
deer lodged.’ Addiso7i. 

I’ve often wished that I had clear, 

For life, six hundred pounds a year, 

A handsome house to lodge a friend, 

A river at my garden’s end. Sw\ft. 

4 To beat down; to lay flat. 

Though bladed com be lodged, and trees blown 
down ; 

Though castles topple on their warders’ heads. 

^hnk. 

Lodge (loj), v.i. 1. To be deposited or fixed; 
to settle; as, a falling stone lodged on the 
roof. — 2. To reside ; to dwell ; to have a 
fixed position. 

And dwells such rage in softest bosoms then? 

And lodge such daring souls in little men? Pope. 

3. To have a temporary abode ; to dwell at 
some one else’s house; as, we lodged a night 
at the Golden Ball. 

He lodgeth with one .Simon a tanner. Acts x. 6. 

4. To be beaten down or laid fiat, as grain; 
as, wheat and oats on strong land are apt 
to lodge. 

Its straw makes it not subject to lodge, or to be 
mildewed. Mortimer, 

Lodgeablc Ooj'a-l^l). Capable of afford- 
ing a temporary abode. 
‘iDe lodgeable area of the 
earth.’ Jeffrey. [Rare.] 
Lodged (lold), p. and a. 
In her. a term used for 
the buck, hart, hind, <&c.. 
when at rest and lying on 
the ground. 

Lodgement (loj^ment), n. 
Same as Loagmeid. 
Lodged. Lodger (loJ'6r), n. One 
who lodges ; especially, 
one who lives in a hired room or rooms 
in the house of another. 



Fftte, fitr, fat, fall; m6, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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liOdflMr OoJ'ing). n. 1. A place of leit for 
E ^ht or of residence for a time; tempor- 
ary habitation; especially, a room or rooms 
hired for residence in the house of another: 
often used in this sense in the plural with 
a singular meaning. 

wits take iotix-tngs in the sound of Bow. Po/e. 

2. Place of residence; harbour; cover. 

Fair bosom . . . the lodgitur of delight. Spenser, 

8. Convenience to repose or sleep on. 

Their feathers serve to stuff our beds and pillows, 
jrielding us soft and warm lodging;. Ray. 

LodginS'llOUBe (loj'ing-hous), n A house 
In which lodgings are let; generally a place 
where travellers lodge other than an inn or 
hotel. 

Lodging-money (loj'ing-mun-i), n. Allow- 
ance granted for lodgings, as an allowance 
in the British army granted to officers and 
others, for whom suitable quarters cannot 
be provided in barracks. 

Lodimiont noj'inent), n. 1. The act of 
lodging or the state of being lodged; a be- 
ing placed or deposited at rest for keeping 
for a time or for permanence; as, the lodg- 
ment of money in a bank.— 2. Accumulation 
or collection of something deposited and re- 
mfdning at rest; as, the lodgment of mud in 
a tank.— 3. A place where persons or things 
are lodged; a room; a chamber. Pope.— 
4. MUU. the occupation of a position, as 
In a siege, by the besieg- 
ing party, and the forma- 
tion of an intrenchment 
thereon to maintain it 
against recapture, 

LodlCUle(16'ai-kiil),ri fL. 
lodicula, a coverlet.] lu 
bot. a name applied to the 
scales which occur at the 
base of the fruit of grasses. 

The cut shows the flower 
of the wheat plant dis- 
sected: 0, pistil; s, sta- 
mens; L, lodiculcs; P, 
paleos; G, glumes Lodicuies 

Loess (Id'es or iCs), n. [0 
Idex, loose.) A (German geological term, ap- 
plied to a fine loamy deposit of pleistocene 
age, which occurs in the valleys of the Rhine 
and Danube, and abundantly in Northern 
China. It is a pulverulent loam of a yellow- 
ish or light-brown colour, consisting cbiefly 
of argillaceous matter, combined witli par- 
ticles of quartz, mica, carbonate of Imie. 
&c , as well as animal remains. Its origin 
Is not determined 
LOffe t (lof), V. i. To laugh. Shak. 

Loft (loft), 71. [From same root as the verb 
lift (which see) and A Sax lyff, •‘ic. lift, air, 
sky . perhaps directly from the Scandinavian, 
the word occurring with same meaning and 
form in Dan. loft, a ceiling, loft; the Teel, 
form is lopt (pron loft), the air, the sky, a 
loft or upper room. Vigfussoii thinks that 
the latter may perhaps be the primitive 
meaning, that of air or sky being derived 
from the notion that the heavens formed a 
kind of ceiling; comp, heaven. The Icel 
d lopt corresponds to E. a-loft ] 1. 1'he room 
or space between a ceiling or flooring and 
the roof immediately above it; the space 
below and between the rafters ; hIho a gal- 
lery or apartment, raised within a larger 
apartment, as in a church, hall, ttc 

I also to the ball, and with much ado got up to the 
to/t, where with much trouble I could sec very well. 

Pepys 

2. t A floor or room above another; a story. 

Eutychus . . . fell down from the third laft and was 
taken up dead. Acts xx 9 

adv. Highly. —On loft, on high; aloft. 

Loftily (lof'ti-li), adv. In a lofty manner or 
position ; in an elevated place; on high; ^g. 
in a proud or arrogant manner ; haughtily ; 
proudly. 

Did ever any conqueror, to/tt/y seated in his tri- 
umphal chariot, yield a spectacle so gallant. 

Barrow. 

Loftiness Oof'tt-Bes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being lofty or high; height; eleva- 
tion; elevation of character or sentiment; 
tlie state of being elevated or puffed up by 
pride or vanity ; grandeur ; sublimity ; 
haughtiness; arrogance. 

We have heard the pride of Moab ... his lo/tt- 
ness and his arrogancy. Jer. xlvui. 99. 

Three poets in three distant ages l)orn: 

The first in t^tiness of thought surpass’d ; 

The next in majesty ; in both the last. Dryden. 

Lofty (lof'ti), a. [From the stem loft (which 
see). Comp. A. Sax. lyften, G. liiftig, aerial. 


lofty.] 1. Lifted high up; much elevated in 
place; high; as, a io/ty tower; a Zq/ty moun- 
tain. 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance. Pop*. 

2. Elevated in condition or character; dig- 
nified. 

Thus saith the high and lofty One, that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is Holy. Is. Ivii. 15. 

3. Indicative of pride or haughtiness; proud; 
haughty; as, lofty looks. 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading: 

Lofty and sour to them that lov’d him not. Shak. 

4. Elevated in language or style; sublime; 
as, lofty strains; lofty rhyme.— 6, Stately; 
dignified ; as, lofty steps.— SvN. High, tall, 
exalted, dignified, stately, majestic, sub- 
lime, proud, Iiaiighty. 

Log (log), n. [Icel Idg, a felled tree ; allied 
perhaps to D. log, heavy, unwieldy. The 
word has the same form in Dutch, Danish, 
and German, hut only the second meaning.] 

1. A bulky piece or stick of timber unhewed. 

2. Naut. an apparatus for measuring the 
rate of a ship's velocity through the water. 
The common log is a piece of board, fonn- 
iug the quadrant of a circle of about 6 inches 
radius, balanced by a small plate of lead 
nailed on the circular part, so as to swim 
perpendicularly in the water, with about 
two-thirds immersed under the surface. One 
end of a line, called the log-line, is fastened 
to the log, while the other is wound round 
a reel in the gallery of the ship. When at 
any time the log is tlirown out of the ship 
while sailing, as soon as it touches the water 
it ceases to partake of the ship’s motion, so 
that the sliip goes on and leaves it behind, 
while the line is unwound from the reel, 
and the length of line unwound in a given 
time gives the rate of the ship’s sailing. 
This is calculated by knots made on the line 
at certain distances, while the time is mea- 
sured by a sand-glass of a certain number 
of seconds. The length between the knots 
is so proportioned to the time of tiie glass 
tliat the number of knots unwound while 
the glass runs down shows the number of 
miles the ship is sailing per hour. Thus, if 
the glass be a half-minute one, it will run 
down 120 times in an hour Now, since a 
nautical mile has a length of 6080 feet, the 
120tli part of this is just 60^ feet; so that 
if the spaces between the knots be 50§ feet, 
the number of knots 
and parts of a knot un- 
wound from the reel in 
half a minute is the 
number of miles and 
parts of a mile the ship 
runs in one hour The 
part of the line between 
the log and the first 
knot (al>out 5 fathoms) 
is called the stray-line. 

I did here for my ovrn 
s.'itisfaLtion try the swiftness 
of one of them Smling by 
our /ejf we had twelve knots 
on our reel and she ran It all 
out before the hnlf-minute 
glass was half out ; which, 
if It had been no more, is 
after the rate of is mile an nour. 



Log- of a Ship. 


Dampter. 

Hence— 3. The record of a ship’s progress ; 
a log-book. Sec LoG-BOOK. 

Ltik (log), v.i. In the United States, to cut 
down and get out pine-logs for sawing into 
boards, &c. 

Log (log), 71, [Heb. log, from li)g, to be 
hmlow. ] A Hebrew measure of liquids, con- 
taining according to some authors three- 
quarters of a pint, according to others five- 
sixths of a pint. According to Arbuthnot, 
it was the seventy-second part of the bath 
or ephali, and the twelfth part of a hiii. 

A incat-offering mingled with oil, and one log of 
oil. Lev xiv. lo. 

Logt (log), v.i. [Comp. Prov. E. logger, to 
move irregularly, as a wheel loose on its axis; 
Dan logre, to wag the tail ; perhaps allied 
to lag.) To move to and fro; to rock. 

Logan, Loggan Gog'an). 7J. [From log, to 
rock.] A rocking-stone; a large stone or 
rock so balanced as to be easily moved. 
Written also Loggan-sto^ie. See ROCKING- 
STONB. 

Loganiacess (16'gan-I-a"se-§), n. pi. [After 
J. Logan, a distinguished botanist ] A 
natural order of tropical dicotyledonous 

g iants, consisting of trees, shrubs, and her- 
aceouB plants, some of which, as the mem- 
bers of the genus Strychiios, are remarkable 
for their poisonous qualities. They have 
opposite, entire, stipulate leaves, calyx four- 


or five-parted, corolla four-, five-, or ten- 
cleft, and stamens varying in number. 
Loga^O (log-a-dd1k), a. [Gr. loaaoidikos, 
from logos, s^ech, prose, and aom, song,] 
A term applied in Greek prosody to verses 
in which the dactylic measure passes into 
the trochaic, In such a manner that their 
rhythm resembles that of ordinary speech. 
Logarithm (log'a-rithm), n. [Fr. loganthme; 
Gr. logos, ratio, and arithmos, numoer.] The 
exponent of the power to which a given 
invariable number must be raised In order 
to produce another given number. Thus, 
in the common system of logarithms, in 
which the invariable number is 10, the loga- 
rithm of 1000 is 8, because 10 raised to tlie 
third power is 1000. In general, if aa:=t/, 
in which equation a is a given invariable 
number, then x is the logarithm of y. The 
invariable number is called the base of the 
system of logarithms. When the loga- 
rithms form a series in arithmetical pro- 
CTesslon, the corresponding natural num- 
bers form a series in geometrical progres- 
sion. Thus in the common system, 

Logarithms, ..0 1 2 8 4 6 

Natural numbers, 1 10 100 1000 10000 100000 

Hence the logarithm of 1 is 0; the logarithm 
of 10 is 1; of 100, 2; of 1000, 8; and so on. 
The logarithms of numbers between 1 and 
10 will consist of a decimal; those of num- 
bers between 10 and 100 will consist of the 
integer 1 with some decimal; those of num- 
bers between 100 and 1000 will consist of 
the integer 2 with some decimal; and so on. 
The integral part of a logarithm is called 
Its index, and the number of units in the 
index is always less by 1 than the number 
of integer places in the number correspond- 
ing, or the number of integer places lu any 
given number is always 1 more than the 
number of units in the index of its logarithm. 
Thus, the index of the logarithm of 6 is 0; 
of 25, 1; of 226, 2; and so on. The loga- 
rithms of decimals have negative indices, 
and the number of units in the index is 
always 1 greater than the number of ciphers 
immediately following the decimal point. 
Thus the index of the logarithm of ’6 Is - 1; 
of 06, - 2 ; of 006, - 8. Logarithms are 
of great importance in facilitating the arith- 
metical operations of multiplication and 
division, involution and evolution; for the 
addition and subtraction of logarithms an- 
swer to the multiplication ana division of 
their natural numbers In like manner in- 
volution is performed by multiplying the 
logarithm of any number by the number 
denoting the required power; and evolution, 
by dividing the logarithm by the number 
denoting the required root Logarithms 
arc also of great value in trigonometrical 
and astronomical calculations; but for such 
calculations tables are required, both for 
logarithms of the natural numbers and 
for those of the sines, co-sines, tangents, 
co-taugents, secants, and co- secants, for 
every minute of the quadrant. Logarithms 
were invented about 1014 by John Napier 
of Wcrchiston, in Scotland; but the kind now 
chiefly ill use were invented by Henry Briggs, 
professor of geometry in Gresham College 
at Oxford.— Arithmetical complement of a 
logarithm, the difference between the given 
logarithm and 10. — Hyperbolic or Napier- 
lan logarithms, those computed by John 
Speldell on the same base as that adopted 
by the inventor Napier, and so calleif be- 
cause they are analogous to the areas of a 
right-angled hyperbola, between the asymp- 
totes and the curve. The base Is equal to 
2 718281828 very nearly. The logarithms 
computed by Napier himself were only for 
sines, cosines, and the other functions of 
angles 

Lomirltlimetic, Logarltlunetioal (log'a- 
rltn-met"ik, lo^a-rltn-met"ik-al), a. Same 
as Logarithmic. [Rare.] 


Logarlthxnic, Logarltlunical Oog-a-rith - 
mTk, log-a-rlth'miK-al), a. Pertaining to 
logarithms; consisting of logarithms.— Xqgr- 
arithmic or logistic carve, a curve so called 
from its properties and uses in explaining 
and constructing logarithms, because its 
ordinates are in geometrical pro^ssion, 
while the abscissas are in arithmetical pro- 
gression; so that the abscissas are as the 
logarithms of the corresponding ordinates. 
— Logarithmic spiral or logistic spiral, a 
curve-line somewhat analogous to the com- 
mon logarithmic curve. It intersects all its 


ch, chain; Ah, Sc. loch; g, 90 \ j.job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sIth?; th, then; th, thin: w. idg; wh, whig; zh, azure. --See K»Y. 
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radiants at the angle, and this angle / the front of the building and open on one Logloaf GoJ'lka), n. Used for Logie, 
of logarithms i side to the air. on which side are a series of Logid (16'gi), n. A bit of hoUowed^ 
InTOlS ou^ I P“l“ " 1®”d« P‘e"- Such gitUerie. at- 


with itself 

LogarftJunioaUy (log-a rith'mik aMi), adv. 
By the use or ain of logarithms. 

Log -board (log'boni), n. Naut two boards, 
shutting like a book and divided into co- 
lumns, m which for all the hours of the day 
and night are ^vritten down the direction 
of the wind, course of the ship, <Jkc., these 
entries beit^ afterwards transfeiTed to the 
log-book. The entries on the log-board are 
made with chalk and rubbed out every day 
at noon. A slate is now, however, com- 
monly used instead. 

Log-book (log'buk), n 1. Naut a book into 
which are transcribed the contents of the 
log-board or log-slate with any other par- 
ticulars relating to the vessel's voyage that 
are considered worthy of being registered, 
such as the misconduct of any of the crew, 
assistance lent to a vessel in distress, or the 
like. Often simply Log. — 2. A book for 
memoranda kept by a public teacher. 
Log-cabin (log'kab-in), n. A house or hut 
whose walls are composed of logs laid on 
each other, such as are often constructed in 



new-settled regions where timber is plenti- 
ful. 

Log-canoe (log'ka-no), n. A canoe hollowed 
out of a single log See Canoe. 

Log-chip, Log-ship (log'chip, log'ship), n 
The board, in the form of a quadrant, at- 
tached to tlie log-line. See Loo 
Loge,t n. [Fr.] A lodge; habitation. Chau- 
cer. 

Loggan (log'an), 71. Same as LogaTi 
Lo^att (log'at), 71 [Dim. from Icjg.] 1 A 
small log or piece of wood. /? Jomon.— 
2. pi. The name of an ancient English game, 
played by fixing a stake in the ground and 
pitching small pieces of wood at it, the 
nearest thrower winning It was prohibited 
by stat. 83 Henry VIII. ix. Shak. 

I have seen it (loggats) played in different coun- 
ties, at their sheep-sneann^' feasts, where the winner 
was entitled to a black fleece, winch he afterw.irds 
presented to the maid to spin, for the purpose of 
making a petticoat, and on condition that she knelt 
down on the fleece to be kissed by all the rustics 
present. Stervens. 

hosgediti pp. Lodged. Chaucer. 

Logged (logd), p. and a. 1. Fastened with 
logs. [North American.] — 2. NaxU. water- 
logged (which see). 

Logger (log'6r). n. In the United States, a 
person employed to procure logs or timber. 
Loggerhead (log'6r-hed), 71. [Log and head. ] 
1. A blockhead; a dunce; a dolt; a thick- 
skull.— 2. A spherical mass of iron with a 
long handle, used to heat tar - -3. A species 
of turtle found in the south seas (the Caou- 
7iia caretta) It is a large fierce animal, 
biting furiously when attacked.— 4. A tim- 
ber-head In a whale-boat for veering out 
lines when fast to a whale —5. In the West 
Indies, the name given to two or three 
species of fly-catchers — To fall to logger- 
heads or to go to loggerheads, to como to 
blows.— To be at loggerheads, ^ be engaged 
in a fight; to be Involved in a dispute. 
Loggorbeaded (log'dr-hed-ed), a. Dull; 
stupid; doltish. 

You loggerheaded and unpolished grooms I 

What, no attendance? Skak. 

Loggia (lojli), n. pi. Loggle (loj'e). [It. 
alee LODOE.] In Italian arch, (a) a term 


side to the air. on which side are a series of Logid Ofi'gi), n. A bit of hoUowed-oat pew- 
pillars or slender piers. Such galleries af- ter polished in various oonoavitlet and used 

_as theatrical Jewelry. [Theatrical slamrJ 

S«!i7i i htti -f i ir- II i-Tiw Loglutic, Logistical (Ifi-Jis'tik, lO-Jls'Sk-iiL 

a, l, f Logical. Berkeley. — 2. In mafA 

pHH Sjt ^ - relatiagtologistlcB; sexageBimal: aa,lafftttie 

W[ ll Imf 11 ]■[ In Biithmetic. — Logistic or projportimial hga- 

Imf U m n Ml W rithim, certain logarithms of sexagesimal 

JPygyjugBBO II n ^ fractions useful in astronomical calculations. 

^ f itMT 1! f ww 1 I'hey are constructed for the purpose of slm- 

^ I If Bf I ml r pllfying the process of finding a fourth pro- 

i I - portional where the first term is always the 

i \ a&me. By the ordinary logarithmic tables it 

would be necessary in such a case first to find 
n^BT llrtlBf ffll Ml Fn logarithms of the second and third terms 

^^IMr!^MBl^^^Mi if^-|^‘^ .V -n them together, and then to sub- 

li tract the logarithm of the first, by which 
the logarithm of the fourth is determined. 
Loggia, Palace at Montepulciano. But In tables of logistic logarithms the 

figures given are the excesses of the loga- 
ford an airy and sheltered resting-place or rithm of the first term over the logarithms 
outlook. 'I’hey are very characteristic of of the numbers that may form the second 
Italian palaces. Among famous loggie are and third terms; so that the process is re- 
thoae of the Vatican, decorated by Raffael diiced to adding the logistic logarithms of 
and his scholars, and the Loggia de’ Lanzi the second and third terms, which gives the 
at Florence. The name is also given to a logistic logarithm of the fourth. I’ables of 
belvedere, (b) A large ornamental window logistic logarithms were formerly used in 
in the middle of the chief story of a build- connection with the old Nautical Abnanac 
ing, often projecting from the wjill, as seen for simplifying astronomical calculations at 
in old Venetian palaces sea; but they are now almost entirely dis- 

Logglng.t n. A lodging. Chaucer. used, tables being now compiled that make 

Log-glass (log'glas), 71. Naut. the sand- it quite as convenient to use the common 

glass used in heaving the log to obtain the logarithms. 


rate of sailing It is commonly a half- Loglstlcs (lo-jis'tiks), 7i. 1. A name some- 


minute or a 28-8ecoiida glass for slow sail- times employed for the arithmetic of sexa- 
! ing. and 14-8econd8 for fast sailing gesimal fractions, used in astronomical 

Log-heap (log'hep), 71. A pile of logs for computations. Called also Logistical Arith- 

j burning in clearing land 7mUc. -2 Milit. that branch of military 

I Log-house, Log-hut (log'lious, log'hut), 7l. science which takes cognizance of the corn- 
I Same as Log-cabin. parative warlike resources and caj^abilities 

Logic (loj'ik), 71. [Fr. logique; L log lea; Gr. of countries between whicli war is likely to 

logike, from logos, reason ] 1. The science arise, as well as of all the conditions under 

of reasoning; the science of the operations which it is likely to bo conducted, as the 

of the uiidcrstamling subservient to the geographical features, climate, means of 
estimation of evidence, including both the transit, food resources, <fec., of the probable 
process itself of advancing from known seat of war. 

truths or admitted propositions to unknown Log-llue (log'lin), 7i. Naut. a line or cord 
truths or propositions not previously ad- about 150 fathoms in length, fastened to the 
mitted, and all intellectual operations, such log by means of two legs, and wound on a 
as classifying and judging, subsidiary to reel, called the log-reel See Log. 
this; the science whose chief end is to as- Logman (log'man), /i. 1. A man who carries 
certain the principles on which all valid logs. Shak. — 2. One whose oci upation is 

reasoning depends, and which may be ap- to cut and convey logs to a mill. [United 

plied as tests of the legitimacy of every con- States.] 

elusion that is drawn fr<un premises Logocracv (lo-gok'ra-si), ii. [Or. logos, a 

Logic is the science of the l.iws of thought, as Word, ami krateo, to rule.] Government by 

thought ; that is, of the necessary conditions to which the power of Words 

considered in itself, is snldcct IiOgOdffidaiy Oo-JfO-de'dtt-li), n |Gr loffOS, 

Bv fneir lias generally been meant a system which If Word, ailtl dttldflfoii, skilfully or CUrioUBly 
teaches us .so to arrange our reasonings th.it their Wrought.] Verbal legerdemain; a playing 

truth or falsehood shall be evident in their form witli words, 08 by passing from one meaning 

/...ric ... is not til. science of beU^taffte I®*''® ) 

science of proof or evidence In so far as belief For one instance of mere logomachy, 1 could bring 
professes to be founded on proof, the office of logtc ten instances of logodeedaly or verbal legerdemain. 

IS to supply a test for ascertaining whether or not the Colertdge 

belief IS well grounded y. s. Mill. LogOgTam ( lo'go-gram ), n [Gr. logos, a 

2. Reasoning; the practice of reasoning; as, word, and gramma, a letter, from graphs, 

the author is guilty of much bad logic.— De- to write.] 1. In phonography, a word-letter; 

ductive logic, the science which treats of a phonogram that, for the sake of brevity, 

deductive reasoning See under Deductive. i 

—Indxictive logic, the science which treats represents a word ; as, j, that is, t, for U.~~ 

of inductive reasoning See Induction. — 2. A set of verses forming a puzzle The 

Pure logic, the science of logic proper, as verses contain words synonymous with cer- 
distinguished either from applied logic, tain others formed from the transposition 
which is the science of logic os applied to of the letters of an original word, w'hich 

w)me special branch of inquiry or field of last it is the object to find out Thus out 

investigation, or from modified logic, which of the word curtain many shorter words 
treats of tlie practice of reasoning as modi- may be formed, as cur, curt, nut, tin, tarii, 

fled by the mental constitution of man gene- efre., of which dog, short, shell-fruit, white- 

rally or particular individuals, or the prac- metal, mountain-lake, <fec., may be regarded 
tice of reasoning in relation to those clr- as synonyms.' These latter synonyms then 

cumstances which are likely to lead men are introduced into the poem, and from 

Into error In reasoning. these the primary synonyms {cur, curt, (fee.) 

lOglcal (loj'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to logic; are to be guessed, and from them again 
used in logic ; taught in logic ; as, logical curtain itself. 

subtleties. — 2. According to the rules or LogOgrapher (Id-gog'ra-fdr), w. One skilled 
principles of logic; as, a logical argument or in logography. 


truths or propositions not previously ad- 
mitted, and all intellectual operations, such 
as classifying and judging, subsidiary to 
this ; the science whose chief end is to as- 
certain the principles on which all valid 
reasoning depends, and which may be ap- 
plied as tests of the legitimacy of every con- 
clusion that is drawn from premises 

Logic is the science of the l.iws of thought, as 
thought ; that is, of the necessary conditions to which 
thought, cunsidered m itself, is subject 

Str ft’ Hamilton 

By loi^ic has generally been meant a system which 
teaches us .so to arrange our reasonings th.it their 
truth or falsehood shall be evident in their form 

H hewell 

Logic ... is not the science of belief, but the 
science of proof or evidence In so far as belief 
professes to be founded on proof, the office of logtc 
IS to supply a test for ascertaining whether or not the 
belief IS well grounded y. S'. Mill. 

2. Reasoning; the practice of reasoning; as, 
the author is guilty of much bad logic.— De- 
ductive logic, the science which treats of 
deductive reasoning See under Deductive. 
—Inductive logic, the science which treats 
of inductive reasoning See Induction.— 
Pure logic, the science of logic proper, as 
distinguished either from applied logic, 
which is the science of logic os applleil to 
^me special branch of inquiry or field of 
investigation, or from modified logic, which 
treats of tlie practice of reasoning as modi- 
fied by the mental constitution of man gene- 
rally or particular individuals, or the prac- 
tice of reasoning in relation to those cir- 
cumstances which are likely to lead men 
into error In reasoning. 

Logical (loj'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to logic; 
used in logic; taught in logic; as, logical 
subtleties. — 2. According to the rules or 
principles of logic; as, a logical argument or 
inference; this reasoning is strictly logical. 

A process of logical reasoning has been often 
likened to a chain supporting a weight Stewart. 

8. Skilled in logic; furnished with logic; dis- 
criminating; as, a logical mind. 

Logically (loj'ik-al-li), adv. According to 
the rules or principles of logic; as, to argue 
logically. 

Logician (16-Ji'shan), n. A person skilled In 
logic ; a teacher or professor of logic ; an 
able arguer. 

Each fierce logician still expelling Locke. Pope. 


in logography. 

Logographic, Logographical (id-gd-^af'' 
ik, lo-go-grafik-al), a. Pertaining to logo- 
graphy. 


applied to a gallery or arcade in a building Logidse (loj'i-siz), i>.t. To exercise one's 
sometimes on the level of the ground, at lomcal powers 

stones, running along the front or part of and ascertaining. Cariyit. 


Logonaphy (lo-gog'ra-fl), 71. [Gr. logos, a 
word, and graphi, a writing. ] 1. A method 
of printing, in which a type represents a 
word, instead of forming a letter.— 2. A 
system, formerly attempted, of taking down 
the words of an orator without having re- 
course to short-hand, a number of reporters 
acting at once, each of whom in succession 
took down a few words. 

Lqgogrlplitt Logojsryplit (lO'gd-grif), n. 
[Gr. logos, a word; and griphos, a fish- 
ing -net, anything intricate.] A sort of 


Ffcte, fkr, fat, f»ll; mfi, met, h6r; pine, pin; nfite, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ti, 8c. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 
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LogomaolUft G^gom'a>kist), n. One who 
contends about words. 

Logoxuaoby (lo-gom'a-ki), n. [Gr. logos, 
word, and maeM, contest, altercation.] 
Contention in words merely, or rather a 
contention about words; a war of words. 

How it (jfcnius or originaUty) disconcerts society, 
interrupts the tranquil course of its vegetation, per- 
plexes the methodical logomachy of parties 

Macmillan's Majs'. 

Logomania ( 16 - 156 -ma'ni-a), n. [Gr. logos, a 
word, and mania, madness.] A disease of 
the faculty of language generally associated 
with organic disease of the nervous struc- 
ture, as in paralysis. In this disease, while 
conceptions and ideas remain clear, the 
power of associating these with tlie words 
by which they are expressed is lost, and the 
patient can either not give any names to his 
conceptions at all or expresses them errone- 
ously. Sometimes one class of words is lost 
and others retained. Thus a patient may 
forget his own name, or nouns only, and 
remember all other words. Sometimes he 
forgets only parts of the word, as termina- 
tions, and not unfreipiently in another form 
of the disease he inverts his phrases. 
Logometer (lo-gom'et-er), n [Gr. logos, 
ratio, and matron, a measure.] A .scale for 
measuring chemical eguivalonts. 
Logometrlc, Logometrical (i 6 -g 6 -met'rik, 
16-g6-met'rik-al ), a Used to measure or 
ascertain chemical equivalents ; pertaining 
to a logometer; as, a logometno scale. 
Logos word, speech, rea- 

son, from lego, to speak.] The Word; the 
Divine Word, Christ. 

LogOthete (log' 6 -thet), n. [Gr. logos, a word, 
account, and tithemi, to place ] Properly, 
an accountant; hence, an officer of the Jlyz- 
antine Empire, who might be either (a) the 
public treasurer; ( 6 ) the liead of any ad- 
ministrative department ; or (c) the chan- 
cellor of the empire. Qibho)i. 

Logotype (log'd-tip), n. | Gr, logos, a word, 
and typos, impression 1 A name given to 
two or more letters cast in one jiiece, as ff, 
ffl,, ce, ae, <fec 

Log-reel (logTel), n Naut a reel on which 
the log-line is wound. See Log. 

Log-roll (log'iol), u.i. [United States.] 1. To 
join in rolling and collecting logs for burn- 
ing or lumber. Hence— 2 . To give mutual 
assistance in carrying legislative or other 
measures; to give aid mutually by puifery. 
Log-ship (log^hip). See Log-chip. 
Log-sla^. See Log-book. 

Lo^hlng (log'ting), n ( Icel log, law, and 
thing, assemldy J The legislative portion 
of the Norwegian storthing or diet, con- 
sisting of one-fourth of the members of the 
storthing, who sit apart from the other 
three-fourths constituting the odelsthing or 
representatives of landed property. The 
members of the logthing form, together with 
the highest judicial authorities, the supreme 
court of the kingdom. 

Logwood (log'wpd), n. [From being im- 
ported in logs ] The popular English name 
of Hcenmtoxglon campechianum, a tree 
found very commonly in many parts of the 
West Indies, where it has been introduced 
from the adjoining continent, especially 



Logwood {Hamatoxylon campechiannrn). 

Honduras, on which account it has been 
called CoMipeachy-wood. It belongs to the 
nat. order Leguminosee, sub-order CaBsal- 
plnece. This tree has a crooked, deformed 
stem, growing to the height of 20 to 40 feeL 
with crooked irregular branches armed 
with strong thorns. The wood is of a firm 


texture and a jred colour, and so heavy as 
to sink in water. It is much used in dyeing, 
and its colouring matter is derived from a 
principle called hemaUne or hematoxyline. 
Logwood contains, besides, resin, oil, acetic 
acid, salts of potash, a little sulphate of 
lime, alumina, peroxide of iron, and man- 
ganese. It is employed in calico-printing 
to give a black or brown colour, and also in 
the preparation of some lakes An extract 
of logwood is used in medicine as an astrin- 
gent. 

Lohoch. LohOOk (Id'hok), n. A medicine of 
a middle consistence between a soft electu- 
ary and a syrup. See Loom. 

Loixnlc (loimTk), a. [Gr. loimos, contagious 
matter.] Relating to the plague or conta- 
gious disorders. 

Loin (loin), n. [0 Fr. logne ; BY. longe, a 
loin, as of veal, lombes, the loins, from L. 
lumbtis, the loin. The O.E lend, A. Sax. 
lend, lenden (G. and D. lende, Icel. and Dan. 
lend), the loin, has disappeared in favour of 
this word, the more readily probably from a 
certain similarity of form ] The part of an 
animal which lies between the lowest of tbe 
false ribs and the upper portion of the ossa 
ilium or haunch bone, or one of tlie lateral 
portions of the lumbar region. The loins 
are also called the Heins. 

Loiter (loi'ter), v.i. [Allied to D. leuteren, 
to vacillate or waver ; perhaps to Icel. lod- 
dari, a loiterer ; it may be connected with 
late, like Icel. lotra, latra, to loiter or linger, 
from latr, late; comp E linger, from long. 
Skeat takes it from the same root as lout 
(which see) ] To linger; to be slow in mov- 
ing; to delay; to be dilatory; to spend time 
idly 

Where haveyou been these two days Shak. 
SVN To linger, delay, lag. tarry. 

Loiter (loi't 6 r), V t. 'I'o consume in trifles ; 
to waste carelessly: used with away; as, he 
loitered away most of his leisure. 

Loiterer (loi'ter- 6 r), n. A lingerer; one that 
delays or is slow in motion ; an idler ; one 
that is sluggish or dilatory. 

Ever listlcsh loiterers, that attend 

No cause, no trust, no duty, and no friend. Pope. 

Loiterlngly (loi't 6 r-ing-li), adn. Tn a loiter- 
ing manner. 

Lok, Lokl (lok, 16'ki), n [Teel , signifying 
originally a deceiver, from lokJea, G locken, 
to lure, to entice.] In the Scandinavian 
myth the evil deity, the author of all cala- 
mities He is said to be the father of Hela, 
goddess of the lower regions. 

Loke (lok), n [Allied to lock, A. Sax. locan, 
to shut.] (Provincial ] 1 . A wicket or hatch. 

2. A private road or path Jlalliwell.—^. A 
close narrow lane. 

Loke,! n. A lock of hair or wool. Drayton. 

Loke,t V t. To see; to look upon. Chancer 

Loken,t Loke,t pp. of lock or loke. Locked; 
shut close Chaucer. 

LoligldW (lo-lij'i-de), n pi 
[Sec Loligo ] Carpenter’s 
name for the family Teuthidie, 
comprising the calamaries or 
squids See Tkuthidje 

Loligo (lo-li'gb), n |L., a 
cuttle-fish ] A genus of cuttle- 
flslies. See Calamary. 

LoUum (15Ti-ura), w [L.] A 
genus of grasses of the tribe 
Hordeoc, containing a few spe- 
cies common in many parts 
of the northern hemisphere 
One species (/>. petenne) is 
the common rye-grass of the 
farmer, one of the most valu- 
able of our pasture grasses; 
another species is L. temn- 
lentum, or darnel, which was 
long believed to have poison- 
ous narcotic qualities; these, 
however, are now shown to 
have 110 existence in fact. 

Loll(h)l), v.f. [Icel. fwMa, to Darnel//., 
loll, lalla, to toddle as a child temuientum). 
beginning to walk. Wedg- 
wood thinks the original idea is that of lolU 
ing or lilUngoat the tongue, whence the idea 
of imperfect speech (as in Bavarian laUen, to 
speak thick), and lastly of imperfect action.] 

1 To lie at ease; to lie in a careless attitude; 
to recline; to lean. 

Void of care, he lolls supine in state Dryelm. 

2. To hang extended from the mouth, as the i 
tongue of an ox or a dog when heated with , 
labour or exertion. | 

The triple porter of the Stygian seat. 

With lolling tongue lay fawning at thy feet. I 

Dtyden. ( 


8. To suffer the tongue to hang extended 
from the mouth: siud of the animal that 
does so. 

1a>U Gol), v.t. To suffer to hang out, as the 
tongue. 

Fierce tigers couched around, and tolM their fawn- 
ing tongues. Drydtn. 

Lollard Ool'krd), n. [Either fi'om loll, and 
meaning originally a lazy fellow, a sluggard, 
or from L.G. lolUn, lullen, to sing softly, 
from the practice of the original Lollaws 
of singing dirges at funerals. Others derive 
the term from an early German reformer of 
the name of Lollard or Lolhardus, who was 
burned at Cologne in 1351. ] 1 . One of a semi- 
monastic society for tlie care of the sick and 
the burial of the dead, originating at Ant- 
weii) about 1300, and not quite extinct yet, 
Tliey were blamed for holding heretical 
opinions, and hence perhaps the appllca- 
I tfon of the term in the following sense,— 

[ 2 . One of the followers of Wlckllffe in Eng- 
land, who were persecuted in the reigns of 
I Henry IV. and Henry V, 

Dr. Wiclif dying at Lutterworth, Dec. 31, his 
I followers were soon after distinguished, or ratner re- 
proached, by the nlckn.uneof IMlards. Lews. 

I Lollaxdlsm,Lollardy(lonird-i/.m,lol'krd-i), 
n Tile jirinclples or doctrines of the Lol- 
lai'ds. 

1 he soirit of Popery, not Christianity, was to be 
seen in tne zeal of the enemies to LoUardy. Young. 

Loller,t n. A Lollard. Chancer. 

Lolllngly (lolTng-li), adv. In a lolling man- 
ner. 

She (Doorga) has four arms, with one of which she 
j carries, the skull of a giant ; her tongue protrudes, 

I and hangs lolltngly from the mouth. Buckle. 

Lollipop (lol'i-pop), n. [Explained by Wedg- 
I wood as meaning a dainty for sucking, from 
( stem of E. loll, till, to protrude the tongue, 

I an d pap, pa pa , ‘ th e infantine expression for 
I eating.* Comp. L.G. znckerpopp, sweet- 
1 meats. Lolly seems to mean a soft kind of 
. food, as in loblolly, and pop is probably the 
same as pap, infants’ food. ] A kind of sugai' 
confectionery which dissolves easily in the 
mouth. 

I Lollop (lol'op), V i. [From loll,] To loll; to 
move heavily; to lounge. JColloq.] 
Lomarla (Ib-maYl-a), n. [(Ir. l&ma, a hem, 
fringe, or border. ] A genus of ferns closely 
allied to the blechnunis, from which It is 
distinguished by having the sori situated 
along the margin of the h’onds, wliile in the 
blechnums they are situated within the 
margin. 

Lombard (lom'bttrd), «. fL.L. Longobardi, 
generally translated as Lo7ig beards, being 
regarded as a latinized form of the German 
words for long and beard Another etymo- 
logy is G. lang or L. longvs, long, and O.H.G. 
barte, part, abattle-axe. Comp, halbert, par- 
tisan. But see the following extract. 

]‘aiilu$ Diaconus, who was a Lombard by birth, 
derives their name of Longobardi from their long 
beards ; but modern critics reject this etymology, 
and suppose the name to have reference to their 
dwelling on the banks of the Elbe, inasmuch as 
Horde signifies in Low German a fertile plain on the 
bank of a river, and there is still a district in M^de- 
burg called the lange Bdrde. Smith’s Class. Diet.) 

1 . A native of Lombardy in Italy.— 2. t A 
banker or Tnoney-lender: so called because 
this profession was first exercised in 
don by natives of Lombardy.— 8 . Milit. a 
kind of cannon formerly used. — Lombard 
Street, a street in London where a large 
number of the principal bankers, money- 
brokers, and bullion - dealers have their 
offices; hence, the money market or the 
moneyed interest of London. 

Lombard, Lombaxd-bouse (lomTiard, lom'- 
l>krd-hou 8 ), n. A public institution for 
lending money to the poor at a moderate in- 
terest upon articles deposited and pledged. 
Called also Mont-de-pUU. 

Lombard (lom'bttrd), a. Of or pertaining to 
Lombardy or the Lombards —Lombard ar- 
chitecture, the form which the Romanesque 
style of architecture assumed under the 
hands of the Gothic invaders and colonists 
of the north of Italy, comprising the build- 
ings erected from about the beginning of 
the ninth to the beginhing of the thirteenth 
century. It forms a connecting link lietween 
the romanized architecture of Italy and 
the Gothic of more northern countries. The 
most characteristic feature of the churches 
built in this style is the general introduction 
and artistic development of the vault, that 
feature which afterwards became the form- 
ative principle of the whole Gothic style. 
In the Lombard architecture also pUlars 
consisting of several shafts arranged round 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j. yob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, aaaire.-See Key. 
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« central mass, and buttreasoB of small pro- 
jection, appear to have heen first employed. 
The tendency to the prevalence of vertical 
lines throughout the design, Instead of the 
horizontal Tines of the classic architecture, 
is also characteristic, as well as the use of 
the dome to surmount the intersection of 
the choir nave and transepts. See also ex- 
tract below. 

Generally spcakinjf the most beautiful part of a 
Lombard church is its eastern end. The apse with 
its gallery, the transepts, and, above all, the dome 
that almost invariably surmounts their intersection 
with the choir, constitute a group which always has 
a pleasing effect, and is very often highly artistic and 
beautiful. y. Per^ussou. 


Xombardeert (lomliard-er), n. A Lombard 
or pawnbroker Howell. 

IiOmbaxdlO (lom-bar'dik), a. Pertaining to 
Lombardy or the Lombards. ~ Lomhardic 
alphabet, an alphabet derived from the Ro- 
man, and employed in the manuscripts of 
Italy. 

lioment, Lomentum (Id'inent, l 6 -meu'tum), 
n. In hot an indeniscent 


legume which separates spon- 
taneously by a transverse 
articulation between each 
seed. 

Xomentaoese(ld-men -ta's 6 -e), 
n. pi. [From lomentum (see 
above) ] A sub-order of Cruci- 
ferse, the siliquu of which re- 
sembles a lomentum In hav- 
ing each seed divided from its 
neighbour by a transverse 
dissepiment. The common 
British plants jointed -char- 
lock (Raphanus Raphania- 
trum) and purple sea-rocket 
{Cakxle maritinia) belong to this sub-order. 
lK>nie]ltaceous (Id-men-ta'shus), a Bear- 
ing loments ; like a loment; pertaining to a 
loment. 

Lomonite (lom'on-it), n. Laumonite or di- 
prisraatic zeolite. 

Lbxnp (lutiiP). w Same as Lumpfinh. 
LompiSllt (lomp'ish), a. Lumpish; heavy. 
‘His lornpish head ’ Spemer. 

liOnde,t n. Laud 

Londenoy^ t n A Londoner ; one bom in 
London. Chaucer. 

Londinium (lon-dln'i-um) Roman name 
for London 

IiORdon-Clay (lun'dun-kla), n The most 
considerable of the eocene tertiary forma- 
tions of Great Britain is tlius designated 
from its development in the valley of the 
Thames under and around the metropolis. 
This formation consists of a bluish or black- 
ish clay lying immediately over the plastic 
clay and sand, and rests unconformal)ly on 
the chalk It contains layers of ovate or 
tiattish masses of argillaceous nodular lime- 
stone called septaria limestone or cement- 
stone. The shells of the London-clay mostly 
belong to genera now inhabiting warmer 
seas than those of Britain. 
liOndoner (lun'dnn- 6 r), n. A native or citi- 
zen of London. 

XOX^Onlsni (lun'dun-izm), n A mode of 
speaking or acting peculiar to London 
LondOllBse (lun'dnn-iz). v.t To invest with 
some attribute characteristic of London or 
the people of London. 

Londonlze (lun'dnn-iz), v i. To imitate the 
manner or fashions of Londoners. 
liOndon-prlde (lun'dun-prld), n. A British 
plant of the genus Saidfraga, the urn- 
hrosa. It is a plant common in every cot- 
tage-garden; also known by the name of 
None-sO’pretty. 

liOlldon-rocket Gun'dun-rok-et), n. Sisym- 
brium Trio, a plant which grows in waste 
places throughout Europe, and was formerly 
common In the neighbourhood of London, 
first appearing just after the great fire. 
Ii 011 <l 0 ]l*Wllite (lun'dun-whit), 7i. White- 
lead. 

Lone (Idn), a [Probably a contr. from 
alone, so that It consists of o7ie preceded by 
the I of O.E. al, Mod. E. all; comp, how- 
ever, Icel. lauti, secrecy (from Ij/'u/a, to tell 
a He), Ban. Icin, secretly, Goth, ga-laugns, 
concealed.] 1. Solitary; retired; iinfre- 
<quented ; not often visited by men , liavlng 
lew or no inhabitants. 



Loment of 
Sainfoin. 


I 


Sir Hoos 

Rode to the lonest tract of all the realm. 

Tennyson 

2. Without any companion or fellow; single; 
not having others near ; as, a lone house ; a 
lone traveller.— 8 , Single; unmarried, or in 
widowhood. 

A hundred mark is a long one for a poor lone 
woman to l>ear. ShaA. 


LoneGdn), n. A lane. [Local.] See Loan. 
Loxu n. A loan; anything lent. Chaucer. 
Lonellnesa (Ifin^-nes), n. l. The condition 
of being lonely; solitude; retirement; seclu- 
sion from company; as, he was weary of the 
lo7ieline88 of his habitation. — 2 . Sadness for 
want of company or sympathy. 

Uphold me. Father, in my lonelituss. Tennyson, 

3. Love of retirement ; disposition to soli- 
tude. 

Now I see 

The mystery of your loneliness. Shak. 

Lonely (Idn'li), a. 1 . Unfrequented by men; 
solitary ; retired ; sequestered ; as, a loiiely 
situation.— 2 . Not having others near; apart 
from fellows or companions ; as, the lonely 
traveller. —3. Sad from want of companion- 
ship or sympathy. 

Riglit through his manful breast darted the pang 
That makes a man, m the sweet face of her 
Whom he loves most, lonely and miserable 

Tennyson 

4, Addicted to solitude or seclusion from 
company. 

When, fairest princess. 

You lonely thus from the full court retire. 

Love and the graces follow to your solitude. Reive. 

Syn. Solitary, lone, lonesome, retired, un- 
frequented, sequestered, secluded. 
IfOnenesB (Idn'nos), n. Solitude; seclusion. 
Lonesome (Idn'sum), a. Solitary; secluded 
from society; dreary from want of company 
or animation 

How horrid will these lonesome seats appear ! 

Blackmore. 

Lonesomely (16n'sum-ll), ado. in a lone- 
some manner. 

Lonesomeness (Idn^sum-nes), n. The state 
of being lonesome; solitude. 

Long (long), a. [A Sax lang, Imig, found in 
closely similar forms in all the Teutonic lan- 
guages, into which it may have been bor- 
rowed at a very early period from the Latin 
longus, long, which is the only Indo-Euro- 
pean word that can with certainty be con- 
nected with it.] 1 . Drawn out in a line, 
or in the direction of length; opposed to 
short, and contradistinguished from broad 
or loide Long h a relative term; for a thing 
may be long in respect to one thing, and 
short with respect to another We apply 
lo7ifj to things greatly extended, and to things 
which exceed the common measure. We 
say, a lo7uj way, a lo7ig distance, a lo7igline, 
and loiuj hair, lo7ig arms. By the latter 
terms we mean hair and arine exceeding 
the usual length.— 2. Drawn out or extended 
In time ; lasting during a considerable time; 
as, a long time; a loTig period of time; a lo7ig 
while; a lo7ig sickness or confinement; a lo7ig 
session ; a Imig debate —3 Extended to any 
.specified measure ; as, a span Io7iq ; a yard 
long; a mile Imig, that is, extended to the 
measure of a mile, &c - 4. Happening or 
occurring after a protracted interval 
Death will not be long in coming. Ecclns xiv. 12. 
That we may us reserve lioth frcsli and strong 
Against the tournament which is not lone 

Stenser 

6 Containing a great quantity 01 verbal 
matter ; as, the book is far too tom} 

A t.'ilc should never be too long. Prior. 

6 . Continued in a series to a great extent; 
as, a lo77g succession of princes; a long lino 
of ancestors —7. Continued in sound ; pro- 
tracted ; as. a long note ; a long syllable. — 

8 Lingering and longing. 

Pr.aying for him, and ca.sting a long look that way, 
he saw the galley leave the pursuit Sir P, Sidney. 

9 Extending far in prospect or into futurity; 
far-seeing. 

The perennial existence of bodies corporate and 
their fortunes arc things particularly suited to a man 
who has long views, Burke. 

— Lo7ig home, the grave or death. Eccl. xii. 6 . 
—In the lo7ig run, the whole course of 
things taken together; hence, in the ulti- 
mate result.— Long cloth, a kind of fine cot- 
ton or calico fabric made milled and plain. 
—Long clothes, a baby’s dress, which de- 
scends much below the feet.— Lfwm Jirm. 
See under Long vacation, in English 

law courts, the recess extending from the 
10th August till the 24th October inclusive. 
—To have a long head, to be far-seeing. 
Long (long). 71. Anything that is long; 
specifically; (a) in pros, a long syllable 
or foot; as, mind your longs and shorts, 
(b) Formerly, a musical note whose length in 
common time was equal to four semibreves, 
—The long and the' short, or the short and 
the long, the sum of a matter in a few words; 
the whole. 

Long (long), adv. 1 . To a great extent in 


space ; as, a long extended line. —2. To a 
^eat extent in time; as, they that tarry 
long at the wine. Prov. xxiii. 80. 

When the trumpet soundeth lottg. Ex. xix, 13. 
So in composition we say, ^o/i^-expected, 
long -forgot —3. At a point of duration far 
distant, either prior or posterior; as, not 
long before; not long after; loixg before the 
foundation of Rome; loiig after tiie conquest 
of Gaul by Ceosar.— 4. Throughout from be- 
ginning to end : used in certain phrases 

The God which fed me all my life long unto this day. 

Gen. xlviii. 15 . 

Forty years long was I grieved with this generation. 

Longt (long), prep. [Abbrev. froTa alo^lif; 
A Sax gela/ig, along of, owing to, in conse- 
quence of.] By means of; by the fault of; 
owing to: with of. 

Mistress, all this coil is long of you. S/iak 
And when I lay in dungeon dark 
Of Nawortli Castle, long months three, 

Till ransom’d for a thousand mark, 

Dark Musgravc, it wai> loftg ot thcc. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

Longt (long), v.t To belong. 

Long (long),!;, i. [A.Sax. lanqian, to lengthen, 
to Itmg, to crave, from lang, long ; Icel. 
langa, G. verla7igen, to wish for.] 1. To 
desire earnestly or eagerly: usually followed 
by the infinitive, or for or after. 

I long to see you Rom t, ii. 

I have longed c\fter thy precepts Ps. cxix. 40 

I have longed for thy salvation. Ps. cxix. 174 

2 To have an eager appetite; to have a mor- 
bid craving: usually followed by /or. 

Niroiiiedcs, longing for herrings, was supplied 
with fresh ones . . . at a great distance from the 
sea Arbiithnot 

Long-a|ro (long'a-go), n. A time long or far 
past. [Poetical.] 

The old man may weep for his to-morrow 

Whicli IS m the long-ago. E. B. Broivntng. 

Longan (long'gan), n. 1 , An evergreen 
easteni tree (Nephelhim Longanum), yield- 
ing one of the most delicious fruits It is of 
the same genus with the tree which yields 
the leeehee, but its fruit is reckoned superior. 
It is much cultivated in China and as far 
west as Bengal, and has been grown In hot- 
houses ill Britain.— 2. The fruit itself, which 
is imported into Britain in a dried state 

Longanlmltyt (long-ga-nim'i-ti), n [L. 
longaaimitas- longus, long, and animus, 
mind ] Forbearance; patience; disposition 
to endure long under offences 

Christ gave us his spirit to enable ns to suffer in- 
juries, and made that the parts of suffering evils 
should be the matter of three or four Cliristian 
graces — of paticnee, of fortitude, of longanimity, 
and perseverance. Jer Taylor 

Longboat (long^iot), n. The lai^gest and 
strongest boat belonging to a ship. 

Long-bow (long'bo), n A weapon of of- 
fence; the favourite national weapon of the 
English from the time of Edward TI. down 
to the period when firearms were intro- 
duced. It was made of yew, ash, tfec , and 
of the height of the archer; the arrow was 
usually half the length of the bow. See 
Bow.— To draw the long-how, to exaggerate; 
to tell improbable stories. 

Long- breathed (long'bretht), a. Having 
the power of retaining the breath for a long 
time; having good breath; long-winded. 

Long-dozen long'du-zn), n. Thirteen. 

Longe (lunj), 71 . A pass or thrust with a 
sword ; a lunge. See Allonge. 

Longe (lunj), v.L To make a pass with a 
r mer ; to lunge. 

Lunger (long'6r), n. One who longs or de- 
sires. 

Longers (long'gSrs), n. pi. Naut the casks 
stored next the keelson. 

Longeval (lon-je'val), a. [L. lo7igu8, long, 
and opvum, age.] Long-lived. 

Longevity Oori-jev'i-ti), 71. [L. longcevitas— 
Imigus, long, and a^vum, age,] Length or 
duration of life; more generally, great length 
of life. 

The instances of longevity are chiefly amongst the 
abstemious Arbuthnot. 

Longevous ( lon-J6'vus), a. [L. longcevus. 
See Longevity.] Living a long time; of 
great age. 

Long-fleld-Off (long'teld-of), n. One of the 
flelaers at the game of cricket, standing be- 
hind and to the left hand of the bowler. 

Long-field-on (long'ffild-on), n. One of the 
fleers at the game of cricket, standing 
behind and to the right hand of the bowler. 

Longhand (long'hand), n. Ordinary written 
characters, as contradistinguished from 
shorthand, phonography, or stenography. 


F&te, far, fat, fall; mS, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Loag-lieaded (longlied-ei!), a. 1. Having a 
long head; specifically, a term applied to 
those races of men having skulls in which 
the diameter from side to side bears a less 
proportion to the diameter from back to 
front than 8 to 10. See Doliohockphalio.— 
% Shrewd; far-seeing; discerning; as, a long- 
headed man. Bailey. 

XiOUg-hid (long'hid), a. Long concealed. 

But now he throws that shallow habit by, 

Wherein deejp policy did him disguise , 

And arm’d his ionji-hxd wits advisedly. 

To check the tears in Collatinus' eyes. Shafc. 

Long-homed (long'homd), a. Having long 
horns; as, the long-homed breed of cattle. 
Long-hundred (lung'hun-dred), n. One 
hundred and twenty. 

Lon^com (lon'ji-kom), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Longicomes. 

Longioom (lon'ji-korn), n. A member of 
the family Longicomes, 

Longlcornee ( lon*ji-kor'n6z ), n. pi. [L. 
l&ngus, long, and cornu, a horn or antenna.] 
A family belonging to the tetraniorous sec- 
tion of the coleoptera or beetles 1 1 includes 
a vast number of large and beautiful beetles, 
all remarkable for the length of their an- 
tennee, which, in the males of some of the 
species, are several times longer than their 
bodies. They inhabit woods, where the 
females deposit their eggs beneath the bark 
of trees by means of a long, tubular, horny 
ovipositor, with wliich the abdomen is ter- 
minated. The larvee are very destructive to 
wood, boring it very deeply, and often mak- 
ing their burrows in every direction. Some 
of them attack the roots of plants. The 
longicom beetles are very generally dis- 
persed, but the greatest number of species 
and the largest forms are found in South 
America and Western Africa. A certain 
number of these beetles inhabit Britain, but 
some of them are supposed not to be really 



Longicom Beetle {Ceramdyx heros). 


indigenous, but to have been imported Avith 
timber in the larval state, 

LongUateral (lon-j i-lat'6r-al), a [L. lonmis, 
long, and fatcro its, from a side.] Hav- 
ing long sides ; having the form of a long 
parallelogram. 

Nineveh . . . was of a isngilateral figure, ninety- 
five furlongs broad and a hundretl anrl fifty long. 

Sir T Browne 


LongimailOU8(lon-jim'an-us), a fL longm, 
long, and manus, hand ] Having long 
hands. 

Longlmetry (lon-jim'et-ri), n. (L longuH, 
long, and Gr. tnetron, measure.] The art or 
practice of measuring distances or lengths, 
whether accessible or inaccessible. 
Longlnig.t ppr. Belonging, — Longing for, 
belon^ig to. Chaucer. 

Longing (long'ing), n. An eager desire; a 
craving or morbid appetite. ‘ T liave im- 
mortal longings in me ' Shak. 

Longingly (long'ing-li), adv. With eager 
wiwieB or appetite. 

Loxulnquity (lon-Jin'kwi-ti), n. [L. longin- 
gtmas, from longinqaus, long, extensive, 
from longus, long. ] Greatness of distance 
Sir T. Browne. 

Loxuipalp (lon'jl-palp), n. [L. longus, long, 
ana palpus, a feeler.] A longicom beetle. 
See LONOIOORNES. 


Longlpennatee, Longlpeunes (lon'ji pen- 
n4"te, lon'Ji-pen-nez), n pi. [L. longus, long, 
and penna, a wing.] A family of aquatic 
birds, characterized by well - developed 
wings, pointed and sometimes hooked bill, 
and by never having the hallux united Avith 
the anterior toes by a membrane. Tlie most 
important groups are the albatross (Dio- 
medea), the Laridss or gulls and terns, and 
the FroceUaridee or petrels 
Longipennate (lon-Ji-pen'at), a Having 

LoiUlroin<Kr (lon-Ji-ros'tdr), n. A member 
of me Longirostres. 


LongiPOrtral non-Ji-ros^tral), o. Having a 
long bill ; applied to certain birds, as the 
snipe, crane, <&k;. 

Loilgir 08 tre 8 (lon-Ji.ros'trez). n pi. [L. lon- 
gus, long, and rostrum, a beak or bill.] A 



I-ongirostres. 

a, Head of Black-tailed Godwit Do, Stilt 
Plover, c, Do. Glossy Ibis.. 

group of wading birds (Grallatores), charac- 
teiized by the possession of long, slender, 
soft bills, grooved for the perforations of 
the nostrils. The legs are sometimes rather 
short, sometimes of great length; the toes 
are of moderate length, and the hallux is 
usually short and sometimes absent The 
bill in these birds serves as an organ of 
touch, being used as a kind of probe to feel 
for food in mud or marshy soil To fulfil 
this purpose the tip of the bill is furnished 
with numerous tllamunta of the fifth nerve. 
They feed mostly upon insects and Avorms, 
and are not strictly aquatic in their liabits, 
mostly frequenting marshy districts, moors, 
fens, tile banks of rivers or lakes, or the 
shores of fclie sea This group comprises 
the snipes, sandpipers, curlews, ruffs, god- 
wits, turnstonos, avoset, «fec, 

Lonrish (long'ish), a Somewhat long; 
moderately long 

Longitude (lon'ji-tud), n IL longihulo, 
from longus, long.] 1 Length; measure 
along the longest line 
The aiK lenls did ilclermme the loxit^ttude of all 
rooms which were longer than broad by the double 
of tilt ir latitude // otto>i. 

‘2 In geog. distance on tlie surface of the 
globe measured on an arc of tlie e<iuator or 
a parallel of latitude, or, as more commonly 
ilefliied, the arc or portion of the equator 
intercepted between the meridian of a place 
and some meridian selected as a stai ting- 
point in calculating longitude, and called 
the first meridian; otherwise, the angle be- 
tween the meridian plane of one place and 
the meridian plane of another. In this 
country longitudes are reckoned from the 
meridian of tlie royal observatory at Green- 
wich, which is that most commonly adopted 
in the construction of maps, though the 
meridians of Paris, Ferro, and Washington 
are also employed Longitude is either ex- 
liressed in degrees, minutes, and seconds, 
or in time, for since any point of the earth’s 
surface passes through 360° of longitude in 
tweiity-fourhours, are equivalent to one 
hour, it Is reckoned to 180° eastward or 
westward ; thus Vienna is in Ion. 16° 23' E. 
When the latitude and longitude of a 
place are known, its precise situation on 
the globe is known, and hence it is of great 
importance to mariners to be able to deter- 
mine their latitude and longitude at any 
time. There are various ways of finding 
longitude at sea. One of the most common 
is by means of a chronometer which gives 
the Greenwich time at anyplace, while the 
local time at that place is found by obser- 
vation of the sun, the difference giAdng the 
longitude in time. Bee Latitude.— 3. In 
astran. the distance in degrees, reckoned 
from the venial equinox, on the ecliptic, to 
a circle at right angles to it passing through 
the heaveiiH body whose longitude is de- 
signated. -Geocentric longihide, in astron. 
the longitudeof a heavenly body as reckoned 
on or referred to a circle, of which the cen- 
tre is the same as that of the earth. -—HTefio- 
centric longitude, the longitude of a hea- 
venly body as reckoned on or referred to a 
circle, of which the centre coincides with 
the sun’s centre. 

Longitudinal (lon-ji-tfid'in-al), o. Pertain- 
ingto longitude or length; as, longititdinal 
distance; specifically, running lengthAvlse, 
as distinguished from transverse or across; 
as, the longitudinal diameter of a body. 

Lon^tudlnal (lon-Ji-tfid'in-al), n. A rail- 


way sleeper lying parallel with the rail- 
Goodrich 

Lo^tudlnaUy aon-Jl-tfid'ln-al-li), ado. In 
a longitudinal manner ; in the direction of 
length. 

Lonirttudlnated(lon-ji-tQd'ln-&t-ed),a. Ex- 
tended in length. Goldsmith. [Rare.] 
LOM-leg (lon^leg), 71. One of tlie fielders 
at the game of cricket 
Long-leg8 (long'legz), n. An Insect having 
long legs, such as tlie Tipula oleracea or 
crane-fly and its congeners. See Daddy- 
long-legs. 

Loug-Uyed Gongaivd), a. Having a long 
life or existence; living long; lasting long. 
Longly (long'li), adv. 1. With longing de- 
sire; longingly: a doubtful meaning. 

Master, you look’d so lonely on the maid, 

Perhaps you mark'd not what’s the pith of all. SHak 

2. For a long time; hence, tediously or weari- 
somely.— 3, Lon^tudinally; lengthwise. 
Long-measuFe (long'mezh-fir), n. Measure 
of length; lineal measure. 

Long-necked (long'nekt), a. Having a long 
neck. 

Lozigness (loDg'nes), Length. 

Longnose (long'ndz), n. A common name 
for the garfish {Esox Belone or Belone vul- 
garis). See Garfish. 

Longprixner (long'prim-ifer), n. A printing 
type of a size between smallplca and bour- 
geois. 

Long-shore-man ( long ' siidr-mon), n. [ a 
man engaged along or about the shore. ] A 
labourer employed about wliarves in load- 
ing and unloading vessels. 

Long-sighted (long'sit-cd), a. l. Able to 
see at a great distance; hence, having fore- 
sight; of acute intellect; sagacious; far- 
seeing.— 2. Able to see objects distinctly at 
a distance, but not close at hand. 
Long-sightedness (long 'sit- ed-nes), n. 
1. 'iTie faculty of seeing objects at a great 
distance.” 2 In ined. a liefect of sight by 
which objects near at band are seen con- 
fusedly, but at remoter distances distinctly; 
presbyopia. 

Long-slip (long'slip), n. A fielder in the 
game of cricket, standing behind and to the 
left of the batter’s wicket. 

Longsome (long 'sum), a. Tiresome on ac- 
count of length; tedious; applied to per- 
sons and things 

They have had so little mercy on him as to put him 
to the jienauce of their Umgiome volume. Bp. Hall 
Poetry is, or should be, clariited prose— prose with 
,hII Its superfluous matter got rid of— a golden resi- 
duum, the es.sence, soul, and s|>irit of thought and 
feeling A poet wlio is longsome sins against his 
vocation. Jemple Bar. 

Loi^somenesB (long'sum-nes), n. Rtate of 
heing longsome; tediousness 
Longspun (long'spuu), a Spun or extended 
to a great length; tetlious. 

Long-Stop (long'stop), n. One of the fielders 
at tne game of cricket, who stands behind 
the wicket-keeper and stops balls which 
escape him. 

LongStop (long'stop), V i. To act as long- 
stop at cricket. 

Long-sufferance (long'suf-f^r-ans), n. For- 
bearance to punish; clemency; patience. 
Long-suffering (long'suf-f6r-ing), a. Bear- 
In^n juries or provocation for a long time; 
patient; not easily provoked. 

The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long suffer- 
iug, and abundant in goodness Ex. xxxiv. o 

Long-suffering (long'suf-f^r-ing), n. Long 
endurance; p^ience of offence. 

Despisest thou the riches of his goodness and for- 
bearance and Rom. ii 4. 

Long-tail OoDg'tal), «. An animal, parti- 
cularly a dog, having an uncut tail. A 
long-tail was a gentleman’s dog, or one 
qualified to hunt, other dogs being required 
to have their tails cut. Hence the phrase 
Come cut and long-tail was used to signify 
gentle-folks and othei-s as they might come, 
I^ng-tail (long'tal), a. Having the tail 
uncut, as a dog. 

Long-tailed Gwig'tald), a. Having a long 
tail. 

Long-tom (long'tom), n. A long gun on the 
of vessels, used hy chasers, <fec., for 
throwing a ball a great distance. 
Long-tongue (long'tung), n. A local name 
for the wryneck, derived from the long 
extensile tongue of that bird. 

Long-tongued (long'tungd), a. Prating; 

babbling; loquacious. , ^ 

liOng-TI^Sted (long'wast-ed), a. 1. Having 
a long waist; said of persons.— 2. Long from 
the armpits to the waist or narrowest part: 


ch, cAain; 


eh, Sc. locA; g, go; J, job; fi. Fr, ton; ng, sing; th, fAen; th, thin; 


w, uiig; wh, whig; zh, azure. — See KJir. 
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uid of a dress. —8. Naut. wplied to a ship 
having a long waist. See waist. 
Longways (long^w&z)» adv. Longwise; 
lengthwise. 

A vast mole which lies longways. Addison. 

Long - winded Hong ' wind-ed ), a. 1. Long- 
breathed. — 2. Tedious in speaking, argu- 
ment, or narration; wearisome from length; 
as, a long'Viinded advocate ; a long-winded 
discourse. 

Longwise Qong'wiz), adv. In the direction 
of length; lengthwise. [Rare.] 
Long-yearnedt (lon^y6ru-ed), a. Troubled 
for a long time. ‘His long-yeamed life.' 
B. Jongon. 

Lonloera(ld-ni-8g'ra), n. [Named after Adam 
Lonicer, a German botanist, who died in 
1686. ] A genus of exogenous plants, of the 
nat. order Caprifoliaceao, many 8]>ecieB of 
which are called honeysuckle. (See Honey- 
suckle.) They are erect or climbing shrubs, 
with opposite sessile or petiolate leaves, and 
often large flowers in cymes or pedunculate 
heads, the corolla limb being irregular or 
two-lipped; the fruit is a berry. I'hey are 
natives of temperate and warmer regions of 
the northern hemisphere, and are rare in 
the tropics. 

Lonlsht (Idn'ish), a. Somewhat lone or 
solitary. 

Loo (Id), n. [The terminating syllable of 
Lanterloo (which see). The game is some- 
times called lant] A game at cards, for- 
merly played with five cards, but now com- 
monly played with three. A full pack of 
fifty-two cards is used, and as many as seven- 
teen persons may play. The cards rank as 
at whist. 

Loo (lo), V. t. To beat in the game of loo by 
wiuniiig every trick. 

Loo Go), w- Love. [Scotch. ] 

Loobily Gd'bi-li), adv. [See Looby.] Like 
a looby; in an awkward, clumsy manner. 
Loobily (lo'bi-li), a Looby-like ; lubberly ; 
awkward; clumsy, 'k loobily . . . fellow.’ 
L’lHetrange. 

Loobs Gdhz), n. In mining, tin slime or 
sludge containing ore. 

Looby (Id'bi), n. [Allied to lob, lubber; W 
llctbi, a looby, a lubber, a clumsy fellow; Hob, 
a blockhead, an unwieldy lump.] An awk- 
ward, clumsy follow; a lubber. 

Who could give the loo/y such airs? Sw(/t 

Loobh (lok), n. A species of medicine. 
Same as Loch. 

Loof (Idf). « [H. loef, weather-gauge, and 

also in composition applied to various por- 
tions of a vessel. See Luff ] The after 
part of a ship’s bow, or the part where 
the planks begin to be incurvated as they 
approach the stem. 

L(^f Gof). ^ u [See Luff.] Naut. to luff. 

She once being loofd, I 

The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 

Claps on his sca-wing Shak 

IfOOl^ Lufe (luf), n. [Icel Uji, Goth, lojfa, the 
palm of the hand. ] The palm of the hand. 
[Scotch.] 

Xx>0f-b00k Guf'hdk), n. Same as Luff-hook. 
Look Guk), v.i. [A. Sax Idcian; Prov. G. 
lugen, litegen, O.H.G. luogin, luok^n, to 
look. Akin to G. loch, a hole, Icel. gluggr, 
a window.] l. To direct the eye toward an 
object with the intention of seeing it ; to 
gaze : with the prepositions to, at, on, after, 
for, and toward Ijefore the object. —To look 
on implies more of dignity or deliberation 
in the act of looking than to look at or to 
look to. —To look after or for implies that 
the object is not present to the eye, but is 
to be sought for -To look toward is rather 
to look In the direction of an object than at 
the object itself.— 2 To direct the intellec- 
tual eye; to apply the mind or understand- 
ing; to consider; to examine. 

We are not only to laak at the bare action, but at 
the reason of it. Stilling fleet. 

8. To have expectation or anticipation of 
something; to expect. 

He must look to fight another battle before he could 
reach Oxford. Clarendon. 

4. To take heed or care; to watch; to mind. 

Look that you bind them fast Shak. 

5. To be directed; to have a particular direc- I 

tion or situation; to face; to front. ; 

The door of the inner gate that looketh toward the i 
north. Ezek. viii. 3. 

Let thJne eyes look right on. Prov. Iv. 25. ! 

6. To seem; to appear; to have a particular ! 

appearance ; to give certain indications ; as, j 
the patient look* better than he did; the 1 
clouds look rainy. i 


I am afraid it would look more like vanity than 
gratitude. Adaison. 

Observe how such a practice looks in another 
person. fVatts. 

7. To have or assume any air, mien, or 
manner, with the purpose of impressing a 
j beholder. 

Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, nor fret ; 

1 will be master of what is mine own. Skak 

—To look about, to look on all sides or in 
different directions —To look about one, to 
be on tlie watch ; to be vigilant ; to be cir- 
cum8i>ect or guarded.— To look after, (a) to 
attend; to take care of; as, to look after 
children. (6) To expect ; to be in a state of 
expectation. 

Men’s hearts failing tliem for fear, and for looking 
after those things which are coming on the earth. 

Luke XXI 26 

(c) To seek ; to search for. 

My subject does not oblige me to look after the 
water, or point forth the place whereunto it nas now 
retreated. Woodward. 

— To look down upon, to regard as an infe- 
rior ; to regard with contempt ; to despise. 
—To look for, (a) to expect ; as, to look for 
news by the arrival of a ship 

Look now for no enchanting voice Milton. 

(b) To seek ; to search : as. to look for lost 
money or lost cattle. — To look into, to 
inspect closely; to observe narrowly; to 
examine ; as, to look into the works of 
nature; to look into the conduct of another; 
to look into one’s affairs . — To look mi, (a) to 
regard; to esteem. 

Her friends would look on her the worse Prior. 

{b) To consider; to view; to conceive of; to 
think. 

I looked OH Virgil as a succinct, majestic writer 
Dry den 

(c) To be a mere spectator 

I’ll be a candle-holder and look on. Shak. 
—To look over, to examine one by one ; as, 
to look over a catalogue of books; to look 
over accounts — To look out, to be on the 
watch; as, the seaman looks out for breakers. 
—To look to, or unto, (a) to watch; to take 
care of. 

Look well to thy herds Prov. xxvii. 

(b) To resort to with confidence or expecta- 
tion of receiving something; to expect to 
receive from ; as, the creditor may look to 
the surety for payment. 

Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth Is xlv. 22. 

~3’o look through, (cL)io see through; to pene- 
trate with the eye or with the understand- 
ing ; to see or understand perfectly (6) To 
take a view of the contents of ; as, to look 
through a book of engravings or a museum. 
Look Guk), r.t. l.t To seek; to search for. 

Looking my love, I go from place to place. Spenser 

2. To influence, overawe, or subdue by looks 
or presence. 

A spirit fit to start into an empire. 

And look the world to law. Dryden. 

—To look down, to quell by an exhibition of 
superior fnree or jjower; to cause to quail by 
a formidable appearance; to frown down. 

Most of them recommended that he should go in ! 
such force as to look down opposition, and crush the 
rebellion m its birth Prescott \ 

8. To express or manifest by a look. 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes that ^ake again, Byron 
—To look mit, to search for and discover; to 
choose; to select; as, look out associates of 
good reputation . — To look in the face, to face 
or meet with boldness; hence, sometimes, 
to meet for combat 2 Ki. xiv. 8— To look 
up: (a), to search for till found ; as, I do not 
know where the book is, I must look it up. 
(b) To pay a visit to; as, I must look you up 
some of these nights. [Colloq. ] 

Look Guk), n. 1. Cast of countenance ; air 
of the face; aspect; as, a high look is an 
index of pride ; a downcast look indicates 
modesty, bashfulness, or depression of mind 

Pain,disgrace, and poverty have frightful Locke. 

2. The act of looking or seeing; as, every look 
filled him with anguish. 

Sweet is the smile of home, the mutual look. 

When hearts ore of each other sure. Keble. 

Syn. Sight, glance, aspect, appearance, air, 
mien, manner. 

Looker (luh'^r), n. One who looks. —.d 
looker on, a mere spectator. 

Looking Guh'^ug). n. Search or searching. 

— Looking - for, anticipation ; expectation. 

‘ A certain fearful looking-for of Judgment.’ 
Heb. X. 27. 

Looklng-glaM (luk^ing-glas), n. A glass 


silvered on the back and intended to show 
by reflection the person looking on it; a 
niirror. 

There is none so homely but loves a looking-^lass, 

Look-K>ut (Iqk'out), n. 1. A careful looking 
or watching for any object or event.— 2. A 
place from which such observation is made. 
8. The person or party engaged in watching. 
Lookout-man (Iqk ’^out-man), n. A man 
engaged in keeping watch. 

LooKlol), n. [Perhaps fi-om L. loculus, a 
coffer, a receptacle, through the krench,] 
In metal, a vessel used to receive the wash- 
ings of ores of metals. 

Loom (Ibm), n. [A. Bax. I6ma, 0. £. lome, tool, 
utensil, vessel. ‘ The weaving-machine being 
one of the most important pieces of furniture 
in old English houses, the word ioom received 
the special meaning which it now has. ’ X)r. 
It. Morris. In Scotland the word still to some 
extent retains the old meaning of article, 
implement.] l.t A utensil; a tool; an 
article in general : used in composition, as 
in heirZoom, work-loom, tfec. See HEIRLOOM. 
2. A frame or machine of wood or other 
material in which a weaver works thread 
into cloth. Looms are of various construc- 
tions, accommodated to the various kinds 
of materials to be woven and the modes of 
weaving them. They are divided into the 
two great classes of hand-looms and power- 
lomns, the former driven by the person 
weaving, the latter driven and worked by 
steam or other motive-power. 

Hector, when he sees AndrouiAche overwhelmed 
with terror, sends her for consolation to the loom 
and the distaff. Rambler 

3 That part of an oar which is within the 
rowlock. 

Loom (lorn), V i. [Icel. Ij6ma, to shine; A. 
Sax. ledmian, from ledrna, a ray of light, later 
form lerne or learn J 1 To appear above the 
surface either of sea or land, or to appear 
larger than the real dimensions and indis- 
tinctly; said of distant objects; as, the ship 
looms large, or the land lomns high. 

The peak 

Hazc-hidden, and thereon a phantom king, 

Now looming and now lost. Tennyson 

2. To be eminent; to be elevated or en- 
nobled, in a moral sense ; to rise. 

On no occasion does he (Paul) loom so high and 
shine so gloriously, as m the context. J, M. Mason, 

3 To appear to the mind’s eye faintly or 
obscurely, or, as it were, in the distance; 
as, the truth liegins to loom before me. 
Loom (loin), n 'The indistinct appearance 
of anything, as land, seen at a distance or 
through a fog. 

Loom (lorn), n. In ornith. same as Loon 
Loomed (lomd), a. That is woven in a loom. 

Or with loomed wool the native robe supplies. 

Savage 

Loom-gale Gom'gal), n. A gentle gale of 
wind. 

Looming Gb^u'ing), n The indistinct and 
magnitied appearance of objects seen in 
particular states of the atmosphere. See 
Mirage. 

Loon (Ion), n [Perhaps same word as O.D. 
loeii, a stupid man. Comp Ir. liun, slug- 
gish, slothful.] A sorry fellow ; a ro^e; a 
rascal; a worthless person. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac’d loon I 
Where got’st thou that goose look? Shak. 

Loon (Ibn), n. [Corrupted from 0 E. loom, 
Dan. loom, Icel. Ibinr, G. lohme, lomme, a 
loon 1 A name given to the great northern 
diver or ember-goose {Odymbus glaaialis), 
and to other birds of this genus. See DiVBR, 
Ember-goose. 

Loop (Ibp), n. [Proliably from Ir, lup or 
Gael, lub, luib, loop, noose, thong, &c. ] 1. A 
folding or doubling of a string, rope, chain, 
(fee. ; a noose ; a doubled cord or the like 
through which a lace or cord may be run 
for fastening ; a bight.— 2. Anything resem- 
bling a loop; as, the bend of a river; a link; 
a crook. —8. In gun. a small iron ring in 
the barrel of a gun.— 4. A hinge of a door. 
(Provincial. ]— 6. A length of paling. iVro- 
vincial.] 

Loop Q^V), V. t. To form into a loop or loops; 
to fasten or secure with a loop or loops ; to 
furnish with a loop or loops. 

Loop G^P)» tu pe©P- ) In an- 

cient castles, a small aperture to spy the 
enemy or to fire arrows or ordnance from, 
or to admit light ; a loophole ; an aperture 
in general. 

Some at the loops durst scarce out peep. Fairfax, 

Loop (IbpL n. [G. lupm, a bloom, a loon, a 
bundle of hay; lupp,MO, rennet; allied to 


F&te, fttr, fat, fall; m§, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; ttlbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl, Sc. abune; y. Sc. teg. 
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lopper, tapper, <&c., perhaps ultimately 
of same root as E. leap, D. loopen, to run ; 
comp, run, in sense of melting.] A mass of 
half-melted Iron taken from the furnace in 
a pasty state for the foiw or hammer. 
Loop (Ittp), v.i. In tnetal. to run together, 
as the matter of an ore into a mass, when 
the ore is only heated for calcination. 
Looped (Idpt), a. Full of loops or loop- 
holes. ‘ Looped and windowed raggedness. ’ 
Shak. 

Looper (ldp'6r), n. The larva of certain 
species of moths, which forms a loop when 
crawling, having no legs near the middle 
of its body. When resting the loopers 
stretch their body out, holding on to the 
branch by the hind pair of feet. They look 
then like a piece of the branch, and being 
often coloured like it must frequently escape 
the notice of birds 

Loophole (Ibp'hdl), n. [See Loop, an open- 
ing or loophole.] 1. Milit a small aper- 
ture in the walls of a fortification or in the 
bulk-head and other parts of a ship, through 
which small arms or other weapons are fired 
at an enemy.— 2. A hole or aperture that 
gives a passage or the means of escape : 
often used figuratively, and especially of an 
underhand or unfair method of escape or 
evasion. 

Loopholed (Ibp'hbld), a. Full of holes or 
openings for e8cai)e. 

Loople, Loopy (lop'il, a. [Perhaps lit one 
who slips out at loopholes, or allied to leap, 
elope, D. loopen, to run.] Deceitful; crafty. 
[Scotch. ] 

Looping-snails (lop'ing-snalr.), n pi. The 
species of Truncatolla are so called, from 
the animal w’alking by contracting the space 
between the lips and foot 
Loop-line (lop'lin), n. A line of railway 
rimning out of the main line and returning 
to it again, tlius forming a loop. 

LOOrdt (lord), n [Fi’. lourd, heavy, stupid; 
It. lordo, dirty, from L. Utridm, sallow, 
lurid.] A dull, stupid fellow; a low, de- 
graded, worthless person; a drone. 

L008,t LOB,t n. [Fr. los, L praise.] 

Praise, Chaucer. 

Besides the lossc of .so much !oos and fame, 

As through the world thereby shoulcl glorifie his 
name. Spenser 

Loose (loa), V. t. pret. <fe pp. loosed; ppr. loos- 
ing. [From the adjective loose; comp. D. 
lossen, Icel. leysa, losa, G losen, Goth, laus- 
jan, to loose See the adjective and also the 
allied Lose ] 1 To untie or unbind; to free 
from any fastening; to set free. 

Caust tliou . . . the bands of t)n< III? 

Job xxxviii -^1 

Yc shall find an abs tied, and a colt witli her ; /oose 
them, and bring them unto me Mat xxi. i; 

2. To relax; to loosen; as, to loose one's hold. 

The Joints of his loins were loosed. Dan. v 6. 

3. To release from imprisonment ; to liber- 
ate 

The captive exile hasteneth that he may be loosed 
Is h 14. 

4. To free from obligation, burden, or the 
like; to disengage. 

Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity. 

Luke xiii. la. 

6. To unfasten; to undo; to unlock. 

Who is worthy to open tlie book, and to loose the 
seals thereof T Rev. v i. 

6. To remit; to absolve. 

Whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be 
loosed in heaven. Mat. xvi. 19. 

7. t To solve; to explain. Spenser 
Loose (lbs), v.i. To set sail; to leave a port 

or harbour. 

Now when Paul and his company loosed from 
Paphos, they came to Perga, m Pamphylia. 

Acts xiii. i^. 

Loose (lbs), a. [A. Sax. leds, G, and D. los, 
Dan. Sw. Ws, Icel. and Goth, laus, loose. 
This word appears also as the term. -less. 
Lose, loss, are closely allied.] 1. Not at- 
tached together or to something fixed ; un- 
tied; unsewed; not fastened or confined 
free from ties; as, the loose sheets of a book. 

‘ Unfortunate foundlings, deprived of their 
natural rights, cast loose upon the world.’ 
Diekens. — % Not tight or close ; as, a loose 
garment.— 8. Not dense, close, or compact; 
as, a cloth or fossil of loose texture. 

With horse and chariots ranked in loose array. 

Mtllott. 

4. Not concise; not precise or exact; vague; 
indeterminate; as, a loose and diffused style; 
a loose way of reasoning.— 6. Not morally 
strict or rigid ; lax; careless ; as, a loose ob- 
servance of rites. * The loose morality which 


he had learned.' Sir W. Scott— e. Uncon- 
nected; rambling; as, a loose indigested play. 

Varlo spends whole momtngs in running over loose 
and unconnected pages. H'atis. 

7. Having lax bowels. —8. Not attached or 
enslaved; disengaged; free from obligation: 
with from or of. 

Now 1 stand 

Loose qf my vow ; but who knows Cato’s thoughts? 

Addison. 

Their prevailing principle is. to sit as loose /ront 
plea.sures, and be as moderate in the use of them, as 
they can. Atterbury. 

9. Unrestrained in behaviour; dissolute; un- 
chaste; as, a loose man or woman.— 10. Con- 
taining unchaste language ; as, a loose epistle. 
—To break loose, to escape from confine- 
ment; to gain liberty by violence; fg. to 
cast off moral restraint —To set loose, to set 
at liberty ; to free from restrabit or con- 
finement. 

Loose (lbs), n. l.t Freedom from restraint; 
liberty. 

He runs with an unbounded loose. Prior 

2 t The act of letting go or discharging; dis- 
charge; shot. 

In throwing a dart or javelin wc force b;ick our 
arms, to make our loose the stronger. B. ’^ottson 

-On the loose, (a) obtaining one’s living by 
prostitution; said of women (h) On tlie 
spree: said of men — To give a loose, to give 
free vent 

They « loose to their feelings on proper occa- 
sions rhackercty 

But with a sigh, a tear for human frailty, 

We may return, and once morcg’tve a loose 
To the delighted spirit Rogers 

Loose -box, Loose -bouse G»»^boks, ibs'- 

hous), n. A stalde or part of a stable with- 
out stalls, for the accommodation of such 
horses as are considered to be better not 
tied 

Loosely (IbsTi), adv In a loose manner: 
(a) not fast; not firmly; that may be easily 
disengaged ; as. things loosely tied or con- 
nected. (h) Without confinement. 

Her golden loc ks for haste were loosely shed 
About her ears. Spenser. 

(c) Without order, union, or connection. 

Part loosely wing the region. Milton, 

((f) Tn a manner not controlled by moral re- 
straints; wantonly; dissolutely; unchastely. 

A bishop, living loosely, was charged th.it his con- 
versation w.is not according to the apostles’ lives 
Lfttnden. 

(e) Negligently; carelessly; heedlessly; as, 
a mind loosely employed, {f) Meanly; 
slightly. 

A prince should not be so loosely studied as to re- 
member so weak a composition. shak 

Loosen (Ibs'n), v. t. [From the adjective loose.] 
To make loose : (a) to free from tightness, 
tension, flnnness, or fixedness; as, to loosen 
a string when tied, or a knot ; to loosen a 
joint; to loosen a rock in the earth. (6) To 
render less dense or compact ; as, to loosen 
the earth about the roots of a tree. ( 0 ) To 
free from restraint. 

It loosens his hands, and assists his understanding 
Dryden 

(d) To remove coativeness from; to facilitate 
or increase the alvine discharges of. 

Fear looseneth the belly. Baton. 

Loosen (Ibs'n), v i To become loose; to be- 
come less tight, Ann, or compact. 

Loosener (Icis'n-er), n 1 . One who loosens. 
2. That which loosens; a laxative ‘As an 
astringent or as a loosener ' Sterne. 
Looseness (Ibs'nes), n. The state of being 
loose or relaxed: (a) a state opposite to that 
of being tight, fast, fixed, or compact ; as, 
the looseness of a cord; the looseness of a 
robe; the looseness of the skin; the looseness 
of earth or of the texture of cloth (h) The 
state opposite to rigour or rigidness; laxity; 
levity; as, looseness of morals or of prin- 
ciples. (c) Irregularity; habitual deviation 
from strict rules; as, looseness of life. 
((f) Habitual lewdness; unchastity, (e) Flux 
from the bowels; diarrhoea. 

LoosestrlfO (Ibs'strlf), n. [Loose and strife. 
The L. and Gr. name lysimachia has the 
same meaning.] In bot the English popu- 
lar name of several species of plants of the 
genera Lysimachia and Lythrum. See Ly- 
8 IMACHIA, Lythrum. 

Loosi8b(Ib8'iBh).a. Somewhat loose. [Rare.] 
Loosome (Ib'sum), a. [Sc. loo for love, and 
suffix some (which see).] Lovely; worthy of 
being loved. [ Scotch. ] 

Loot (lut), pret. of the verb to let Let; per- 
mitted [Scotch.] 

Loot (lot), «. [Hind, fwf, plunder.] Booty; 
plunder: especially such as is taken In a 


sacked city. ‘ Our loot consists of some atta 
and rice.’ W. H. RusseU. [Anglo-Indian ] 

It i$ a very curious fact that while the word loot 
IS unquestionably Anglo-Indian, and only a recent 
importation into our hnglish language, it has always 
been at the same time English-G^sy, although it 
never rose to the surface. C /.eland. 

Loot (Ibt), V. f To plunder, as a sacked city 
or a house; to ransack in search of plunder, 
‘ Looting poitioB . . . ransacking the houses.' 
Oliphant [Anglo-Indian.] 

L00-tAbl6 (lo'tk-bl), n. A round table for 
a sitting-room : so named from this form 
being convenient and often used by a circle 
of persons for playing at loo. 

Looter (lbt'6r), n. One who loots ; a plun- 
derer. lAnglo-Indiaii ] flee Loot. 

Those insatiable looters, men, women, and children, 
all are at it. IV. H. Russell. 

Looty (lot'i), n In the East Indies, a plun- 
derer. The same as Pindary. 

Loover (lb'v6r), n. 8ee Louvre. 

Lop (lop), v.t. pret. tfr. pp. lo^rped; ppr. lop- 
ping [Origin doubtful. The L.L. toppare 
has the same moaning, but it may be from 
the English word; Ed. Milller, however, in- 
clines to derive lop from loppare, and the 
latter from the stem of E. lap, G. lappen, a 
patch, &c. The Fr. lopin, a morsel, a frag- 
ment, is probably allied.] 1 To cut off, as 
the top or extreme part of anything; to 
shorten by cutting off the extremities; to 
cut off, as superfluous parts; to trim by cut- 
ting; as, to lop a tree or its branches. 

Like tf> pillars most they seem'd, 

Or hollow'd bodies made of oak or fir 

With liranches lopped, in wood or mountain fell'd. 

Milton. 

Expunge the whole, or top the excrescent parts. 

, Pope. 

2 To cut partly off and bend down; as, to 
lop the trees or saplings of a hedge 
Lop (lop), n. That which is cut from trees. 

Else both hotly and lop will be of little value 

Morltmer, 

He lays claim also to lop and top. Gilbert It’hite. 

Lop (lop), V.t [Allied to lap. .See LoP, to 
cut off ] To let fall ; to allow to hang 
Itendulons; as, a horse lops his ears. 

Lop (lop), v.i. To hang downwards or pen- 
dent; to be pendulous, us tlie ears of some 
varieties of rabbits. 

Lope t Obp), pret. of leap. 

Lope (lop), v.i pret and pp. loped; ppr. lop- 
ing. [Akin Leap ] To walk fast or run 
with a long swinging step. ‘The camel- 
corps . . . loped away.’ G. W. Steevens. 
Lope (Ibp), n. A loping pace; a long step. 
Lop-esired (lop'erdj, a. Having ears which 
lop or hang; having pendulous ears. 
Lopemant (lop'man), n A leaping man. 

(•od wh.1t a style is this! 
Methmks it goes like a Duthy lopeman. • 

Beau, Or FI. 

Lope-staff t (Ibp'staf), n. A leaping-pole. 

Cotgrave 

Lophlldse (ld-fFl-d6), n. pi. A family of teleo- 
Btean fishes of the ortler Aoanthopterygll, 
distinguished by tlie bones of the carpus 
being elongated, and forming a kind of arm, 
whicn supports the pectoral fins. The angler 
or fishing-frog belongs to this family. See 
LOPHIUS. 

Lophlodon (16-fl'o-don), ?i. [Gr. lophos, a 
crest or eminence, and odou.s, a tooth.] A 
genus of fossil mammals allied to the tapir 
and rhinoceros: so named from ceitain points 
or eminences on the teeth They are found 
in tertiary formations. 

Lophiodont (16-fi'o-dout), a Relating or 
pertaining to the lophlodoii 
Lophlus (Ifi'fl-us), n. [Gr. lophos, a crest 
or eminence,] A genus of acanthoptery- 



Fishing-frog {Lophius piscatorius). 


glous fishes, belonging to the family Lo- 
phiidaj. The head is very wide, depressed, 
with protuberances, and bearing long sepo- 
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rate movable tendrils; mouth capacious 
and armed with formidable teeth; skin soft, 
without scales; fins fleshy and supported on 
a firm framework of bones, so that to some 
extent they are capable of serving as feet. 
In general appearance these fisnes have 
been compared to a gigantic tadpole. They 
lie at the bottom concealed in mud, and 
by gently waving the filamentous ^pon- 
dages on the head attract the smaller fishes, 
upon which they prey. The best known 
species is L. piscatorius (the angler, fishing- 
frog, toad-fish, sea-devil, cfcc ), often found 
on the British coasts Its voracity is ex- 
treme; one 2^ feet long has been caught 
with a cod 2 feet long in its stomach. 

Lophobranchlate (lo-fd-brang'ki-at), a 
Apellatlve of an order of osseous fishes com- 
prehending those whose gills are disposed 
m tufts along the branchial arches, as in the 
pipe-fish ana hippocampus. 
I^phobranchll (Id-fS-branglci-i), 7i. pi. [Or. 
lophos, a crest or tuft, and hranchia, gills. ] 
A family of fishes in which the gills, instead 
of being pectinated, are separated into 
small rounded tufts, which are arranged in 



Lopliobranchu 

I, Pipe-fish {Syngncithus ants). a. Head, with the 
operculum removed to show the tufted branchidp, a. 

pairs along the branchial arches, and cov- 
ered by a large operculum, so fixed as to 
leave only a single small orifice for the pas- 
sage of tne water outwards The body is 
covered with small plates for scales It 
comprehends the pipe-fishes 
Lophopea (Id-fop'e-a), n See LoPHOPODA. 
Lophophore (lo'fo-for), n. [Gr lophos, a 
crest, and phero, to carry. ] In zool the 
disc or stage upon which the tentacles of 
the Polyzoa are borne 

Lopbopborina (16-fof'o-ri"ne), n pi [Or 
lophos, a crest, and phero, to bear.] The 
monauls, a sul)-family of gallinaceous birds , 
of the pheasant family (Phasianidae). , 

Lopbopoda (Id-fop'o-da), n pi [Gr. lophos, 
a crest, and pous, podos, a foot ] The fresh- 
water Polyzoa, in which the tentacles, in- 
stead of being placed in a circle round the 
mouth, are supported upon a pair of long 
arms, which usually form a sort of horse- 
shoe. Their tentacles are usually more nu- 
merous than in the marine forms. An ex- 
ample of this structure is seen in the Pluma- 
tella. 

Loph3rropoda (lo-fi-rop'o-da), n. pi. [Gr. 
lophouros, having a bushy tail or tufts, and 
pous, podos, a foot ] One of the five sections 
of entomostracous crustaceans, comprehend- 
ing those forms, as Cyclops, which have a | 
masticating mouth and numerous leafiike i 
branches attached to the feet. 

LopbsrrUB (lo-fi'rus), n. [Gr. lophouros See 
above.] 1 A genus of hymeuopterous insects, 
belonging to the family Tenthredinidee or 
saw-flies The larva of the British species 
(L. pini) feeds on the fir— 2. A sub-genus of 
the gasteropodous genus of molluscs Chiton 
8. A genus of Javan tree-lizards. -4 A genus 
of the family Columbidtc 
LOppard (lop'ard), n. A tree with the top 
lopped or cut off ; a pollard. 

Lopper flop'6r), n. One that lops 
Lopper (lop'6rl, v.i. [Sc. lapper; allied to D. 
looberig, gelatinous, Prov, G liibhem, G. lie- 
fem, geliefern, to curdle or coagulate ; G. 
luppe, laib, rennet ; Icel hleypa, to curdle, 
to cause to run, from hlaupa , to leap or run ~ 

E. leap; while keslop, loop (a mass of melted 
ore\ perhaps slab (adj.), are kindred words. 
Comp, run in Scotch sense of curdle,] To 
curdle or coagulate, as milk which has be- 
come sour. I 

Lopplog (lopTng), n. 1. The cutting off of 
all the branches of a tree, except the crop 
or leading shoot, for the sake of the profit 
to be derived from them ; as contrasted 
with pruning, by which some of the branches 
are cut off for the sake of the tree.— 2. That 
which is cut off; severed branches. I 

Loppy (lop'l), a. [From Prov. E. Zop, to I 


hang loosely. See next art.] Hanging down; 
limp and pendulous. * A smeared and loppy 
shirt collar.' Shirley Brooks. [Rare.] 
l*Op*8lded (lop^sld-ed), a. [Written also 
lap-sided, lob-sided, from O and Prov. E. 
loo, lop, to hang down or droop, Icel labba, 
to slouch; allied to G. lappen, to hang loose, 
E. lap (which see).] Heavier at one side 
than the other; lying or inclining to one 
side. ‘A lop-sided, shambling vagabond.’ 
Theodore Hook. 

Loquacious (lo-kwa'shus), a. [L loquax, 
logtiaois, from loguor, Skr. lap, to speak, to 
talk. Colloquy, elom^nt, omoquy, (fee., are 
from this stem.] 1. Talkative; given to con- 
tinual talking. ‘ Loauacio^is, brawling, ever 
in the wrong.’ Dryden.— 2. Speaking, noisy. 

Blind British bards, witli volant touch, 

T ra verse loquacious strings. y. Philips. 

3 Apt to blab and disclose secrets. — Talka- 
tioe. Loquacious, Garruloiis. See under 
Talkative 

Loquaciously (lo-kwa'shus-li), adv. In a 
loquacious or talkative manner 
Loquadousness (lo-kwa'shus-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being loquacious ; loqua- 
city 

Loquacity (lo-kwas'l-ti), w. [L. loqnacitas, 

I from loquax See LOQUACIOUS.] 1’alkative- 
noss ; the habit or practice of talking con- 
tinually or excessively 
T oo great loquacity and too great taciturnity by 
fits Arbuthnot 

Syn. Talkativeness, loquaciousness, garru- 
lity, chatter, volubility. 

Loquat (lo'k wat), n. A Chinese and Japanese 
evergreen tree of the genus Eriobatrya (i?. 
japaneusis), nat. order Rosaceee. closely 
allied to the genus Mespilus (medlars) Its 
frtiit, which bears the same name, is held in 
high esteem, and is about the size of a large 
gooseberry. The tree has been introduced 
into Australia, and is not unfreqiieut in hot- 
houses in England. It grows to the height 
of 20 to 30 feet, but in cultivation is seldom 
permitted to exceed 12 feet. 

Loquela (lo-kwela), n. [L] In law, an im- 
parlance ; a declaration 1 

Loranthacesa (lo-ran-tha'so-e), n. pi (See 
Loranthus ] A nat order of exogenous 
I plants, chiofly inhabiting the tropics, now 
j considered as allied to Santalacea). They 
i have mostly hermaphrodite flowers, the per- 
ianth being often brilliantly colouied, all in 
one piece, or formed of many sepals The sta- 
mens are inserted on the perianth -segments, 
the ovary is one-cel led, with a solitary erect 
ovule 1'he Loranthacero are true parasites, 
growing upon the branches of trees They 
nave opposite leathery leaves, or are leafless. 
There is but one species found wild in Eng- 
land , the common mistletoe ( Viscuui a Ibu uij 
A species of Loranthus occurs in the soiitn 
of Europe The bark is usually astringent, 
and the berries contain a viscid matter like 
birdlime 

Loranthus (lo-ran'thu^, n [ From G r. loron , 
a thong, and anthos, a flower— in allusion to 
the long linear form of the petals.] A large 
genus of plants, the type of the nat order 
Loranthaceo). The species are evergreen 
shrubs, parasitical on trees L. curvpceus 
has the habit of the common mistletoe : it 
is a native of the southern parts of Europe, 
and is found on the oak. Many of the trop- 
ical species have gorgeous scarlet hlossoms. 
Lorate (lo'rat), a. [L. lorum, a thong, a 
strap ] In bot. shaped like a thong or strap. 
Lorena (loricha), n. A light Chinese sailing 



Lorcha. 


vessel, carrying guns, built after the Euro- 
pean model, but rigged like a Chinese junk. 


Lord (lord), n. [O.E. laverd, lovord, 

A. Sax. hldford, Idford, a lord, from hkH, 
hlctif, bread, loaf, and probably weard, E. 
ward, that is bread- ward. Another sug- 
gested derivation is hldf, and ord, origin, 
beginning, point ; but it seems hardly pos- 
sible that such a compound could have 
given rise to a personal designation. Lady 
is also a disguised compound with loaf as 
first element. See Lady.] 1. A master ; a 
person possessing supreme power and autho- 
rity; a ruler; a governor; a monarch. 

But now I was the lofd 
Of this fair mansion. ShaA. 

Man over man 

He made not lord. MtUon. 

2. The Supreme Being; Jehovah: with the 
definite ai ticle except in address ; also ap- 
plied to Christ, especially in the expression 
our Lord. When Lord in the Old Testament 
is printed in capitals it is the translation 
of .lEHOVAH, and so might with more pro- 
priety be rendered.— Lord’# Supper, in the 
Christian Church, the sacrament of the 
eucharist, so named because it was in- 
stituted by our Saviour when he took his 
last meal with his disciples, on the occasion 
of celebrating the Passover.— 8. A title of 
respect formerly given to persons of supe- 
rior rank or consideration, especially in the 
phrase of address ‘ my lord,' as to kings and 
princes, monks or other ecclesiastics, a hus- 
band, or the like. 

My lard the monk, quod he, be mery of chere. 

Chaucer. 

Art thou that my lord Elijah? i Ki. xviu. 7 
I oft Ml bitterness of soul deplored 
My absent daufjhtcr, and my dearer lord. Pope. 

4. The proprietor of a manor.— 5. A noble- 
man; a title of honour in Great Britain given 
to those who are noble by birth or creation ; 
a term applied to peers of the realm, includ- 
ing dukes, mar((ul8e8, earls, viscounts, and 
barons Archbishops and oishops also, as 
members of the House of Lords, are lords of 
parliament. (See Lords Temporal, Lords 
Spiritual, below.) By courtesy also the title 
is given to the sons of dukes and marquises, 
and to the eldest sons of earls. — An hono- 
rary title bestowed on certain official per- 
sonages, generally as part of a designation. 
The mayors of London, Dublin, <fec., the pro- 
vosts of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Ac., receive 
this title; also, various judges while pre- 
siding in court; and those of the highest 
courts in Scotland have personal titles as 
lords. —Lord lieutenant See Lord-LIEUTEN- 
ANT.— Lord chancellor. See CHANCELLOR. 
—Lord privy-seal See SEAL.— Lord! high- 
admiral See Admiral. — Lords of the ad- 
miralty See Admiralty.-- Lords of the 
Articles, a committee of the Scottish par- 
liament, by whom the laws to be proposed 
in jiarliament were prepared. — Lords of 
regality. See Regality. —Lord advocate of 
Scotland. See Advocate - Lord president, 
the presiding judge in the Court of Session. 
See President. — Lords of justiciary, the 
judges of the court of justiciary or supreme 
criminal court of Scotland. See J usticiar Y. 
—Lords of Session, the judges of the Court 
of Session.— Lorci keeper. See KEEPER - 
Lords justices. See under Justice. — Lord 
in gross, he that is lord having no manor, as 
the king in respect of his crown.— Lord of 
a manor, one who possesses a manor having 
copyhold tenants. —Lord and vassal, grantor 
and grantee in the feudal system. — Lords 
markers, those noblemen who, in former 
times, lived on the marches of Wales or 
Scotland, and had their laws and powers of 
life and death like petty kings. See Marches. 

- Lords tempot'al, those lay peers who have 
seats in the House of Lords.— Lord# spiri- 
tual, the archbishops and bishops who nave 
seats in the House of Lords.- Lord of mis- 
rule, a person formerly chosen to direct the 
sports and revels of a great family during 
Christmas holidays. See Revel —House ^ 
Lords, the second branch of the legislature, 
consisting of the lords spiritual and temporal 
assembled in one house. See Parliament 
Lord (lord), V. t. 1. To invest with the dig- 
nity and privileges of a lord.— 2. To rule or 
reside over as a lord. ‘All the revels he 
ad lorded there.’ KeaU. 

Lord (lord), v.i. To play the lord; to domi- 
neer; to rule with arbitrary or despotic 
sway: sometimes followed by overbad some- 
times by U, in the manner of a transitive 
verb. 

The whiles she lordetk in licentious bliss. Spenser. 

I see them lording it in London streets. Skak. 
They . . . /ur*flf(?wrthemwhom they now serve. 

Miiton. 
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XiOrd (lord), n. [Gr. lordoe^ bent forward.] 
A hump-back. Smart [Rare.] 

Lorddom (lord'dum), n. The rule or do- 
minion of a lord or lords. 

LordlXlg Gord'lngV n. 1. A young lord ; a 
little lord ; a lord in contempt or ridicule ; 
a lordllng. 

I’ll question you 

Of my lord’s tricks and yours when you were boys : 
You were pretty lordings then. Shak, 

2. t Sir; master: an ancient mode of address. 
‘Listen, lordingH^ if ye list.’ Spemer. 
Lord’Ueutexiant dordlef- ten-ant), n An 
official of high rank rtmresenting the sove- 
reign. (a) The Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
is the viceroy or deputy of the sovereign, 
and has the government of that C(»untry 
intrusted to him by appointment under the 
great-seal. He is assisted by a privy-council 
nominated by the sovereign, and is com- 
missioned to keep the peace, and to see that 
the laws are impartially administered; he 
has the control of the police and the troops; 
he may confer knighthood, and has most of 
the patronage of the country at his disposal. 
In all matters of importance, however, ho 
is under the direct control of the British 
cabinet, and he retires from office with the 
ministry, of which he is a member, {h) The 
lord-lieutenant of a county is the principal 
official of the county, and was originally 
appointed for the purpose of mustering the 
inhabitants for the defence of the county 
A certain number of deputy lieutenants are 
appointed at his recommendation, as are 
also justices of the peace, and first com- 
missionsinthe militia, yeomanry, and volun- 
teers are also given on his recommendation 
LordUke (lorcrlik), a. l. Becoming a lord. 
2, Haughty; proud; insolent. 

Lordliness (lord'li-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being lordly: (a) dignity; high 
station, (b) Pride ; haughtiness. 

Lordllng Oord'ling), n A little or diminu- 
tive loM; a lord in contempt 
Lordly (lord'li), a. 1. Becoming a lord; per- 
taining to a lord; befitting or suitable for a 
lord; large; liberal. 

She brought forth butter m a iord/y dish. 

Judg. V. 25. 

Lordly sins require lordly estates to sujiport them. 

South, 

2. Proud; haughty; imperious; insolent. 

Every rich and lordly swnin 

With pride would drag about her chain. Snu/t. 

Lordly (lord'll), adv. In the manner of a 
lord; proudly; imperiously; despotically. 

A famished lion, issuing from the wood. 

Roars lordly fierce. Dryden 

Lord-mayor (lord'ma-6r), n See Lord, 0 
Lordolatry (lord-ol'a-tri), n [E lord, ami 
Gr. latreia, worship ] Lord- worship , exces- 
sive regard for nobility. [Humorous.] 

But how should it be otherwise in a roiiiitry where 
Lordolatry is part of our creed, and where our chil- 
dren are brought up to respect the Peerage as the 
Englishman's second Bible? Thackeray. 

Lordosis (lor-do'sis), n. [Or. lordos, curved. ] 
In anat. (a) procurvation of the head and 
shoulders, or anterior crookedness. (6) Any 
abnormal curvature of the bones. 
Lord-provost (lord'prov-ost), n See Lord, c. 
Lords-and-ladies (lordz'and-la"diz), n. A 
plant. Arum maculaturn. Also called Cuc- 
Koo-pint and Wake-robin. 

Lora’S-day (lordz'dfi), n. The first day of 
the week; Sunday. 

Lordship (lord'ship), n 1. The state or qua- 
lity of being a lord ; hence (with kin, your, 
their), a title of honour given to noblemen, 
except to archbishops and dukes (who are 
called Grace).— 2. A titulary compellation 
of judges and certain other persons in au- 
thority and office. — 3. Dominion; power; 
authority; sovereignty. 

They which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them, Mark x. 42. 

4. The territory of a lord over which he 
holds jurisdiction; a manor; seigniory; do- 
main. 

What lands and lordships for their owner know 
My quondam barber, Dryden. 

IiOre (Ifir), 71 . [A. Sax. Idr, from laeran, to 
teach; D. leer, Dan. G. lehre. See 

Learn. ] l. That which is or may be learned; 
the store of knowledge which exists regard- 
ing anything; learning; erudition; know- 
ledge 

The law of nations, or the lore of war. Fairfax. 

Lo I Rome herself, proud mistress now no more 
Of arts, but thundering against heathen lore. Pope. 

2. That which is taught; instruction; coun- 
sel; admonition; teaching. I 

If please you. listen to my lore. Spenser. j 


Loret (Idr), pret. & pp. of Use. [See For- 
LORN.] Left; lost. Spenser. 

In what manner, said Robin, 

Hast thou lore thy riches? Old ballad. 

Lore (16r), n. [L. lorum, a strap.] 1. In 
omith. the space between the bill and the 
eye, which is bare in some birds, as the 
great crested grebe, but is generally covered 
with feathers.— 2. In entom. a corneous an- 
gular process observed In the mouth of 
some insects, by means of which the trophi 
are put forth or retracted, as in hymenop- 
terous insects. —8. Anything su^esting a 
thong or lore. 

About the which two serpents weren wound, 
Hntrayled mutually in lovely lore. 

And by the tayles together firmely bound. 

Spenser. 

But she backstarting with disdainefull yre, 

Bid him avaunt, nc would unto his lore 
Allured be for prayer nor for meed Spenser. 

[Probably in the last extract the word may 
be a corruption of lure.] 

Lorelt (lorel), n. [From loren (E. lorn, for- 
lom), pp. of A. Sax. lelisan, to lose. Other- 
wise written LoseL P’or interchange between 
8 or z and r, conipare A. Sax Iseii, Iren, E. 
iron (G einen), E. choose, and O.K, ycom, 
chosen ; freeze and frore. See Lose, die. ] 
An abandoned scoundrel, a vagrant; a losel. 

‘ A lewd lorel ' Spenser. 

Loresmant (Idrz'man), n. [Lore, learning, 
and man ] An instructor. 

Lorette (lo-ret), n. A modern French term 
designating a class of women of light char- 
acter; a member of the demi-monde. A 
lorette differs from a grisette only in assum- 
ing a more showy appearance, living in 
higher style, and in doing no work, being 
entirely supported by her lovers Lorettes 
are said to have received their name from 
frequenting the church of Notre Dame de 
Lorette at Paris 

Lorettine (lo-ret'in), n One of an order of l 
nuns founded at Kentucky in 1812 Called 
also Sisters of Loretto, or Friends of Mary 
at the Foot of the Cross. They occupy them- 
selves with education and the care of des- 
titute orphans. They labour chiefly in the 
WesteiTi States. 

Lorgnette (lor-nyet), n [Fr , from loryncr, 
to spy or peep, from dial. G. loren, to look 
at. ] An opera-glass 

Lorica (lo-ri'ka), n [L , from lorum, a thong, 
tlie term being originally applied to a cors- 
let of leather thongs.] 1. In Jiom. antiq a 
cuirass or corslet —2. A kind of lute or clay 
with which vessels are coated before they 
are exposed to the fire, as in chemical pro- 
cesses.— 3. In zool the protective case with 
which certain infusoria are provided. 
Lorlcata (lor-i-ka'ta), n.pl. [L. lorica, a 
coat of mail. ] 1. An order of reptiles, includ- 
ing the crocodiles, alligators, and gavlals, 
characterized by the plate armour with 
which their body is protected. See Croco- 
dile.— 2 A group of Infusoria inclosed in 
a shell.— 3 A group of insectivorous Eden- 
tata, so named from being inclosed in scaly 
shields. The armadillo is the type —4 The 
Chitonidaj, so named from the overlapping 
plates of their shell.- 6. Jenyn’s name for 
the Sclerogenidaj or gurnard family. 
Loricate (lorii-kat), n. An individual of the 
Loricata. 

Loricate (lorii-kat), v. t pret. pp loricated; 

f )pr. loricating. [L. lorico, loricatum, from 
orica, a coat of mail.] 1. To plate over; to 
spread over, as a plate for defence. 

Nature hath loricated . the sides of the tympa- 
num in aiiimais with ear-wax Pay, 

2. To cover with a coating or crust, as a 
chemical vessel, for resisting fire. 

Loricate, Loricated (lorii-kat, lorii-kat-ed), 
pp Covered or plated over ; covered with a 
double series of oblique scales, like a coat of 
mail; incrusted. 

Lorlcatlon (lor-f-ka'shon), n. 1. The act or 
operation of covering anything with a plate 
or crust for defence ; as, the lorication of a 
chemical vessel, to enable it to resist the 
action of fire, and sustain a high degree of 
heat.— 2. A surface so covered. 

These cones have . . . the entire lortcation smoother. 

Evelyn. 

Lorikeet (lorii-k^t), n. [A kind of dim of 
l&ry, formed on the type of parrakeet. ] The 
general name of certain small Australian 
birds belonging to the parrot tribe and form- 
ing the genus 'Trichoglossus, remarkable for 
their extensible tongue, furnished with a 
pencil at its extremity, by which they are 
enabled to suck up the nectar of flowers. 
Lorlmer,t Lorlnert (lor'i-mfir, lorii-nfir), n. 
[O. Ft. lorirnier, lormter, a saddler, a bridle- 


maker, lorain, lorcin, a bridle, from L 
lorum, a thong.] A maker of bits, spuni, 
and metal mountings for bridles and saddles; 
hence, a saddler. 

Brunimaeem is a town maintained chiefly by 
smiths, nailers, cutlers, edge-tool forgers, lortmers 
or bit-makers. Holinsked. 

liOrinSB (16-ri'n6), n.pl. A sub-family of 
parrots ; the lories. See Lory and PsiTTA- 
CIDuK. 

Loringt (Idriijig), 71. Instructive discourse; 
instruction Spenser. 

Lorlot (lorii-ot), 7> [Fr. loriot; 0. Fr lorion, 
for loriol, Vonol; IT. auriol, from L. aure- 
olus, golden, from aurum, gold.] The golden 
oriole of Europe (Oriolusgalbula), an inses- 
sorial bird. (Called also Witxval.) It is of a 
bright yellow colour. See Oriole. 

Loris (lO'ris), 71. [ Native name.] A genus 
of quadrumanoiis mammals, allied to the 
lemurs. They have a short muzzle, slender 
body, no tail, large approximating eyes, and 
rough tongue. Two species only are known, 
the short-limbed loris (L. tardigradus), and 
the slender loris (L gracilis), both natives 
of the East Indies. The latter is remai’kahlo 
for the disproportionate length of its limbs, 
and especially of its forearms. They are 
nocturnal ancl arboreal in their habits. 

Lorlus (16'ri-UB), n. A genus of birds be- 
longing to the parrot tribe. See Lory. 

Lorn, Lome (i“rD), [An old or poetic 
pp. of lose See Porlorn, Lorel.] Lost; 
undone; forsaken; lonely; bereft. 

Be It scroll, or be it book. 

Into it. knight, thou must not look ; 

If tliou rcadest, thou art lorfi t 

Bettor had&t thou ne’er been born, Str IV, Scott. 

Thanking Thee 

That rather Thou hast cast me out with her 

Than left me lorn of her in Paradise 

E. B. Eroivntng. 

Lorrellt Goriel), 71 Same as Lorel Spenser. 

Lorrie, Lorry (lorii), n. [Written also lanrie, 
lowry, probably from ITov, E. lurry, to pull 
or drag.] 1. A small cart or waggon such 
as is used on tramways in mines for carrying 
coals, ore, or rubbish, as also in construct- 
ing railways— 2. A long waggon without 
sides, and with four wheels generally on the 
bogey principle, for carrying goods. 

Lory ( lo'ri ), n. [ Malay luri. 1 An oriental 
group of scansorial birds, of the family Psit- 
tacidte or parrots, having square tails, and 
dense soft plumage, the colours of which are 





Purple-capped Lory [Lorias domtcelhis), 

extremely brilliant; their beaks are compar- 
atively feeble. There are several species, as 
the collared lory (Lorius domicellus), cream- 
lory (L. garralus), scarlet lory (L coerulea- 
tus). The collared lorry is easily taught to 
speak. 

Lorymer (lorii-mCr), n. In arch, the larmier 
or corona. 

LOB,t n. Praise. See Loos. 

LOBable (Ibz'a-bD, a. That may be lost. 
Losange (loz'anj), n. Same as Lozenge. 
Lose (Tbz j, V. t pret. & pp. lost; ppr. losing. 
[A. Sax. ledsan, always or almost always in 
the compound form forledsan, like 0. Sax. 
forleosan, farliosan, Goih. liusan,fraliusan, 

0. 'B-.O. farliusan, "Dm. forlise, D. verliezen, 
G. verlieren. The pret. of forledsan was 
forleds, pi. forluron, pp. forloren-lS,. for- 
lorn; like cedsan (E. choose), ceds, curon, 
coren. See Lorel tor intorchange of s and r ] 

1. To cease to have in possession, as through 
accident ; to become dispossessed or rid of 
unintentionally ; to part with ; to be de- 
prived of ; to cease to possess ; to cease to 
enjoy ; as, to lose a book or paper ; to lose 
a sum of money ; to lose men in battle ; to 
lose ships at sea ; to lose a friend by death ; 
to lose one’s health. 

To sigh, like a schoolboy that had lost his 

He lost his right hand with a shot. Knollu. 


ch, chain; dh, Sc. loch; g, ^o; J.^ob; A, Fr. ton; ng, sing; m, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. See KEY. 
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5. To forfeit, as by unsuccessful contest, or 
at a penalty; not to gain or win; to miss 
obtaining ; as, to lose money in gaming ; to 
lose a prize; to lose a competition or battle; 
to lose favour. 

Few, ala.s 1 the casual blessinf;^ boast, 

So hard to ffain, so easy to be Pope. 

3. Not to make use of; not to employ or 
enjoy; to throw away; to squander; to mis- 
spend; to waste. 

The happy have whole days, and these they use ; 
The unhappy have but hours, and these they /ose. 

Dry den. 

He has merit, gfood nature, and integrity, that are 
too often lost upon great men. Pope. 

4 . To ruin or destroy, either physically or 
morally. (Perhaps only in pp. See Lost.) 

In spite of all the virtue we can boast. 

The woman that deliberates is lost. Addtson. 

B. To deprive or dispossess of. 

How should you go about to lose him a wife he 
loves with so much passion! Str IV. Temple, 

6. To be freed from; as, to lose a fever. 

His sceW back the bunch has got 
Which Edwin lost before. Parnell. 

7. To displace; to dislodge. 

A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 

As I am glad I have not, though not to liave it 

Hath lost me in your liking. Shak. 

5. To wander from and not be able to And ; 
to miss; as, to lose one’s way.— 9. To per- 
plex; to bewilder; to confuse. ‘ Lost in the 
maze of words.’ Pope — 10. To cease or fail 
to perceive; to cease or fail to see or hear; 
as, we lost the land at noon; I lost my 
friend in the crowd ; the indistinctness of 
his utterance made me lose the half of his 
discourse 

Oft in the passion's wild rotation tost. 

Our spring of action to ourselves is lost. Pope. 

—To lose one's self, to lose one's way; to be 
bewildered; also, to slumber; to have the 
memory and reason suspended. — To lose 
one's temper, to become angry — To lose 
sight of .{a) to cease to see ; as, we shortly 
Imt sight of land ; I lost sight of my friend 
for many years (6) To overlook: to omit to 
take into calculation ; as. you lose sight of 
my last argument. — To be lost at sea, to be 
drowned, or to be wrecked at sea. 

IfOSe (Ibz), V. i. 1. To forfeit anything in con- 
test; not to win. 

We’ll talk with them too, 

Who loses and wlio wins ; who’s in, who's out 
Sha* 

2. To succumb; to decline; to fail; to suffer 
by comparison. 

Wisdom In discourse with her 
Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shows Milton 

Loset (loz), v.t. [O.E lose, loos, praise See 
Loos.l To praise; to flatter. 

Losedtf PP- Loosed. Chancer. 

Loselt (Idz'el), n. [From stem lose Other- 
wise written lorel. See Lorel.] A waste- 
ful fellow; one who loses by sloth or ne- 
glect; a worthless person; a lorel. 

One sad losel soils a name for aye. Byron. 

Losel (Ibz'el). a Wasteful; slothful. 
Losenge (loz^enj), n. Same as Lozenge. 
Losengeour, t Losengert (loz'enj-er), n. 
rO.Fr. losangier, Pr. lauzengier. It. lusing- 
hiere, a deceiver, flatterer; from 0 Fr los- 
enge, Pr. laiizenga, flattery, deceit, from L 
lavdo, to praise, from laxui, laudis, praise ] 
A flatterer; a deceiver. 

Loser (liiz'6r), n. One who loses, or is de- 
prived of anything by defeat, forfeiture, or 
the like : the contrary to winner or gainer. 
Losll (losh), exdam. [Corruption of Lord.] 
An interjection implying astonishment, and 
sometimes employed as an introduction to 
a supplication. [Scotch.] 

Losh, manl hae mercy wi' your natch, 

Your bodkin’s bauld. Burns. 

Losing a. Causing or incurring 

loss; as, a losing game or business. 

Losingt (Ibz'ing), o. [IiYom lose, to flatter.] 
Given to flattery; fawning; cozening; de- 
ceitful. 

Among the many simonaical prelates that swarmed 
in the land, Herbert, Bishc^ of Thetford, must not 
be forgotten ; nicknamed Losing, that is, the Flat- 
terer. Our old English word 'Icrtsing,' for ‘lying,’ 
retains some affinity thereunto ; and, at this day, we 
call an insinuating fellow a ‘ gloring companion.' 

Fuller. 

Loslugly (Ibzing-li), adv. In a losing man- 
nerTin a majoner to incur loss 
Lobb (log), a. [A. Sax. Los, damage ] 1 Pri- 
vation; deprivation; forfeiture; the misfor< 
tune of having something taken away from 
us ; as, the loss of property ; loss of money 
by gaming; loss of health or reputation; 
Utss of children. ' Loss of Eden. ' Milton. 

The toss of such a lord includes all harms. S/ux/t. 


2. Failure to win or gain ; as, the loss of a 
prize or battle.— 3. That which is lost; that 
from which one has been parted ; as, the 
loss by leakage amounted to 20 gallons.— 
4 . Defeat ; overthrow ; ruin. ‘ Our hap is 
loss.' Shak.— 6. The state of being cast off 
or discarded; exposure. ‘Poor thing, con- 
demned to toss.’ iS/iai:.— 6. The state of not 
enjo^ng or having the benefit of. ‘For loss 
of Nestor’s golden words.’ Shak.— 7. The 
state of being at fault; the state of having 
lost the trace and scent of game. 

He cried upon it at the merest loss. 

And twice to-day picked out the dullest scent. 

ShaJk. 

—To bear a loss, to make good; also, to sus- 
tain a loss without sinking under it.— To be 
at a loss, to be puzzled; to be unable to de- 
termine ; to be in a state of uncertainty.— 
Syn. Privation, deprivation, forfeiture, de- 
triment, injury, damage, disadvantage. 
Lossful t Oos'fui). (t- Detrimental. 

Lossless f (los'les), a Free from loss. 

Lost (lost), p. and a. 1. Parted with; not to 
be found ; no longer held or possessed ; 
missing; as, a lost book or sheep; a lost 
limb; lost honour.— 2. Forfeited, as in an 
unsuccessful contest or as a penalty ; as, a 
lost prize; a lost battle.— 8 Not employed 
or enjoyed; employed ineffectually; not 
taken advantage of; thrown away; misspent; 
squandered ; wasted ; as, a lost day ; a lost 
opportunity.— 4. Having wandered from the 
way; bewildered; perplexed: being in a 
maze ; as, a child lost in the woods ; a 
stranger lost in London —5. Ruined or de- 
stroyed, either physically or morally ; as, a 
lost ship; a lost woman.— 6. Hardened be- 
yond sensibility or recovery; alienated; as, 
a profligate lost to shame ; lost to all sense 
of honour. —7. Not perceptible to the senses; 
not visible; as, an isle lost in a fog; a person 
lost in a crowd — The lost, in theol. those 
who are doomed to misery in a future state. 
LOBte.t For Loosfe, t pp of loose. Loosed; 
loosened; dissolved. Spenser 
L083n[lge,t 71. Lozenge. Chaucer. 

Lot (lot), n. [A. Sax hlot, hlyt, hlyte; D lot, 
Dan. lod, Icel. hlutr, G, loos, Goth, hlauts, 
lot ; from A Sax. hledtan, 0 Sax. hliotan, 
O.H.G hliozan, to cast lots, to obtain by 
lot The word passed into the Romance 
languages, as in Fr. lot (whence loterie, and 
E lottery). It. lotto ] 1 That which happens 
without human forethought or provision; 
chance; hazard; fortune. 

But save my life, which lot before your foot doth lay 
Spenser. 

2 A contrivance by which a person allows 
his fate, portion, or conduct to be deter- 
mined; that by which an event is committed 
to chance. * If we draw lots, he speeds ’ 
Shak 

The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing 
thereof is of the Lord Prov xvi 

The second lot came forth to Simeon Josh xix. i. 

3. The part, fate, or fortune which falls to 
one by chance, or without his own provi- 
sion 

He was but born to try 
The lot of man, to suffer and to die. Pope 
So sing that other song I made 
HalFangered with iny happy lot. Tennyson. 

4. A distinct portion or parcel ; as, a lot of 

g oods; a lot of boards —6 In inbimg, a cer- 
lin portion of the ore reserved for the lord 
of the mine for protecting the miners’ privi- 
leges. —6. Proportion or share of taxes; as, 
to pay scot and lot— 7. A prize in a lottery. 

In the lottery . . . SirR. Haddock had the largest 
lot F.vHyn. 

8 A game of chance. Burton.— 9. A piece 
or division of land; perhaps originally as- 
signed by drawing lots, but now any portion, 
piece, or division ; as, a lot in the plain ; a 
house-iof; a wood-Zo( 

The defendants leased a house and lot in the city 
of New York. Kent. 

10 A large or considerable number; as, a 
lot of people: often used in the plural; as, 
he has lots of money. [Colloq.]— To east in 
one’s lot with, to connect one’s fortunes 
with. 

Essex quitted the board of treasury and cast tn 
hts lot with the opposition. Macaulay. 

—To cast lots, to use or throw a die, or some 
other contrivance, by the unforeseen turn or 
position of which an event is by previous 
agreement determined. — To draw lots, to 
determine an event by drawing one thing 
from a number whose marks are concealed 
from the drawer. 

Lot (lot), v.t pret, & pp. lotted; ppr. lotting. 


To allot; to assign; to distribute; to sort; to 
catalogue; to portion. 

I Lote (lot), n. See Lotus. 

Lote (lot), n. [Fr. lote, lotte, L.L. hta.] A 
fish, the eel-pout. 

Loteby,t n. [Written also ludby, and pro- 
bably another form of lewdsby.] A private 
companion or bed-fellow; a concubine. 

Lote*tree (lot'tr^, n See Lotus. 

Lotb (loth), a. [().E. lath, lathe, looth, lothe, 
loth, loathsome; A. Sax. Idth, hateful, evU; 
also enmity, injury; Icel. leithr, loathed, 
hated, leithi, irksomeness ; G. leid, D. leed, 
injury.] 1. IfnwilHng; disliking; not in- 
clined; reluctant. ‘To pardon willing, and 
to punish loth. ’ Waller. 


Long doth she stay, as loth to leave the land. 

Sir y. Davies. 
To a shady bank, 

Thick overhead with verdant roof embower’d. 
He led her nothing loth Milton. 


2.t Disagreeable; odious. 

Lo'tliario (16-tha'ri-6), n. [From Lothario, 
one of the characters in Rowe’s Fair Peni- 
tent] A gay libertine; a seducer of female 
virtue; a gay deceiver. 

Lothful (IdTHTul), a. Same as Loathful. 

Lothly, t a. Loathsome, Chaucer. 

Lotion (lo'shon), n. [L. lotio, from lavo, to 
wash.] 1. A washing; particularly, a wash- 
ing of the skin for the purpose of rendering 
it fair — 2. A fluid preparation, wash, or 
cosmetic applied to certain parts of the 
body, as the face, for improving the com- 
plexion, (fee ' 3. In phar. a fluid, generally 
distilled or filtered soft water, holding in 
solution various medical substances, and 
applied externally in cutaneous diseases to 
stimulate action, to relieve pain, and the 
like. 

Loto (16' to), n. [Hind.] A polished brass 
pot, used for cooking, drinking, and draw- 
ing water. 

Each man carries his bamboo lathee shod with 
iron, with a bundle at one end. and the unfailing 
loto . . at the other. fV. H. Russell 


Lotopbacl (16-tofa-ji), n. pi. [Or , lotus- 
eaters.] In ancient Greek legends, the name 
of a people who lived on the fruit of the 
lotus-tree They received Ulysses and his 
followers hospitably, but the sweetness of 
the fruit induced such a feeling of happy 
languor that they forgot their native land 
and ceased to desire to return to it, their 
sole object being to live in delicious dreamy 
idleness in Lotus-land. 

Lotos (lo’tos). Same as Lotus (which see). 
Lottery (lot't6r-i), n. [Fr. loterie. See Lot.] 
1 Allotment or distribution of anything by 
fate or chance ; a procedure or sc-heme for 
the distribution of prizes by lot ; the draw- 
ing of lots. In general, lotteries consist of 
a certain number of tickets drawn at the 
same time, some of which entitle the holders 
to prizes, while the rest are blanks. This 
species of gaming has been resorted to at 
different periods by most of the European 
governments as a means of raising money 
for public purposes Both state and private 
lotteries were rendered illegal in this coun- 
try in 1826, except in the case of art-unions, 
where the distribution by lottery of works 
of art was legalized. 


So let high-sighted tyranny rage on, 

Till each man drop by lottery Shak, 

2. t The lot or portion falling to one’s share. 

Octavia is 

A blessed lottery to him. Shak, 


Lotus (lo'tus), n. [Or. lotos.] 1. A name 
vaguely applied to a number of different 
plants famous in mythology and tradition. 
One of these is the Zizyphus Lotus, a native 
of Northern Africa and Southern Europe, 
belonging to the nat. order Rhamnaceee. It 
is a shrub of 2 or 8 feet high, bearing a 
fruit, the jujulie, which is a drupe of the 
size of a wild plum Some think this was 
the food of the Lotophagi of Homer, though 
others consider Homer’s lotus to have been 
the date, or the berry of the Bhamnus 
Lotus, a North African shrub, while others 
^ain refer it to the agreeable berry of 
the Nitraria tridentata, still greatly prized 
by the Berbers. The name lotus was also 
given to several species of water-lily, as 
the blue water-lily {Nyrnphoea ocerulea), 
the Egyptian water-lily (N. Lotus), and 
to the nelumbo ( Nelumbium speoiosum), 
which grow in stagnant or slowly running 
waters. Nymphesa coerulcsa and N. Lotus 
are often found figured on Egyptian build- 
ings, columns, &c., and the nelumbo, or 
Hindu and Chinese lotus, bears a prominent 
part in the mythology of these countries.— 


F&te, far, fat, fgU; m6, met, a6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc, abune; So. fey. 
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^ A genuB of plantB, nat. order Leguroinosee, 
oondfsting of creeping herbs and under- 
ahrubs, chiefly natives of temperate regions 
throughout the world. They have yellow, 
red, or white flowers, growing in umbels on 
Axillary peduncles, and compound leaves of 
lour or flve leaflets. Four or flve species 
are found in Biitain, where they are known 
as bird’s-foot trefoil They resemble the 
clovers in their general properties.— 3 In 
arch, an ornament in the form of the Egyp- 
tian water-lily {Nymphoca Lotus) frequently 
figured in the architecture of ancient na- 
tions, especially on the capitals of Egyptian 
columns. 

Lotus-eater, Lotos-eater (I6'tus-et-6r, lo'- 
tos-6t-6r), n. One of the Lotophagi. ‘ The 
mild-eyed melancholy lotos-eatersT Tenny- 
son. See Lotophagi. 

Lotus-land, Lotos-land (lo'tus-iand, id'tos- 
land), n. The country of the lotus-eaters. 
See Lotophagi. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 
In the hollow Loto^-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like gods together, carelchb of mankind. 

Tennyson. 

XiOUd (loud), a. [A. Sax. hlHd, loud, O. Sax. 
O. Fris hVMy D IxUd, 0.0 hldi, Idt, G. laut, 
loud; Icel. hljOth, G. laut, sound. Initial h 
represents a radical k, the root being kin; 
allied are A. Sax. hlyd, a noise, hlystan, E 
listen; Gr kleos, glory, klyO, to hear, klytos, 
famous; L. {in)clytus, famous; laxis, praise, 
whence E. laud; W. clod, praise; Ir cloth, 
noble, brave ] 1. Strong or powerful in sound; 
high-sounding; noisy; striking the ear with 
great force; as, a loud voice; a loud cry; 
Xoud thunder.— 2 Uttering or making a great 
noise; giving out a powerful sound, as, knid 
instruments. — 3 Making use of high, em- 
phatic, or positive words; clamorous; noisy; 
vehement; as, to be loud in one’s praises 

She IS loud and stubborn. Prov. vn. ii 


4.t High; boisterous; stormy; turbulent. 
‘ My arrows, too slightly timbered for so 
loud a wind ’ Shak. ‘If the French be 
lords of this foud day.’ Shak. 

’Tis like to be iond weather. Sfuxk. 

6. t Urgent or pressing; crying 

For, I do know, the state . . 

Cannot with safety cast him, for he’s embark’d 
With such iond reason to the Cyprus wars .Shak 

t Ostentatious; pompous; boastful; preten- 
tious. 

Many men by gre-at labours and affronts, many in- 
dignities and crimes, labour only for a poiii[)ous epi- 
taph, and a lottd title upon their marble. 

yer. Taylor. 

7. Flashy; showy; applied to dress or man- 
ner; as, a loud patteni; he Is decidedly loud. 
[Colloq.j — Syn. Noisy, boisterous, vocifer- 
ous, clamorous, emphatic, positive, vehe- 
ment, flashy, showy 

Loud (loud), adv Loudly; so as to sound 
with force; with much sound, noise, or 
voice. 

Who knocks so loud at door? Shak. 
My griefs cry louder than advertisement. Shak. 

Loudfult (loud'fql), a Loud. ‘ Loudful 
music.’ Marston. 

Loud-lunged (loudTungd), a. Having lungs 
enabling one to speak loudly; uttered with 
strong lungs; vociferous; noisy. * Loud- 
lung’d antibabylonianisms.’ Tennyson. 
Loudly (loudTi), adv. In a loud manner; 

(a) vmh great sound or noise; noisily. ’ Who 
long and loudly in the schools declaimed. ' 
Denham. 

The soldiers’ music and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him. Shak 

(b) Clamorously ; with vehement words or 
importunity; as, he loudly complained of 
intolerance, (c) Ostentatiously; pompously; 
showily ; as, he w&i very loudly dressed. 
[Colloq.] 

Loud-xnouthied (loud'mouTUd), a. Having 
a loud clamorous voice ; talking loudly or 
clamorously. 

LoudneBB (loud'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being loud: (a) great sound or noise; 
aB, the louaness of a voice or of thunder, 
(b) Clamour; clamorousness ; turbulence; 
uproar, (c) Ostentation; pompousness; 
flashiness; snowiness; as, loudness of dress. 
[Colloq.] 

Loud-VOloed (loud'voist), a. Having a loud 
voice. Byron. 

Loug]} (lok), n. The Irish form of Loch 
(which see). 

Louglltt pret. of laugh (Sc. Uugh or leuch). 
Laughed. Chaucer. 

Louis d*or (ld-e'dor),n. [Fr. ,a Louis of gold.] 
A gold coin of France, first struck in 1640, 
lu the reign of Louis XIII., and continuing 


to be coined till 1795. It ranged In value 
from about 16e. Id. to 18«. sterling. 
Loul8-QuatorBe(ld4-ka-torz),a. [Fr. .Louis 
XIV.] The name given to a style of archi- 
tecture and internal ornamentation preva- 
lent in France in the reign of Ijouis XIV. , 
specially applied to palaces and lai^ man- 
sions. Externally the forms are classical, 
freely treated, and rustication is much em- 
ployed; the windows are larger and the 
rooms more lofty and spacious than in build- 
ings of the period immediately preceding, 
and there is generally an effort at sump- 



T able, Louib-Quatorze style 


tuous elegance. The palace of Versailles 
and the east front of the Louvre are promi- 
nent examples of the style. The most char- 
acteristic features of the Louis - Quatorze 
style, however, are seen in the internal 
ornamental decoration, the great medium 
of which was gilt stucco-work, and its 
most striking characteristics are an infinite 
play of light and shade, and a certain dis- 
regard of symmetry of parts and of sym- 
metrical arrangement. The characteristic 
details are the scroll and shell. The classi- 
cal ornaments, and all the elements of the 
Cinque-cento, from which the Louis-Qua- 
torze proceeded, are admitted under pecu- 
liar treatment, or as accessories; the panels 
are formed by chains of scrolls, the concave 
and convex alternately; some clothed with 
ail acanthus foliation, others plain.— Lomw- 
Quinze (lo-C-kafiz) is the name for the va- 



Panel in the Louls- 
Quatorze style. 



Panel in the Louis- 
(Julnze style. 


riety of this style of ornament which pre- 
vailed lu France during the reign of Louis 
XV In it the want of symmetry in the 
details, and of symmetrical arrangement, 
which characterize the Louis XIV. style, are 
carried to an extreme An utter disregard 
of symmetry, a want of attention to masses, 
and an elongated treatment of the foliations 
of the scroll, together with a species of 
crimped conventional shell-work, aie char- 
acteristics of this style. 

Loun, Loiin(l(loun, lound), a. [IceL logn, 
8w. lugn, calm, tranquil: said of weather.] 
Calm; low and sheltered; still; serene; tran- 
quil ; as, a loun place [Scotch.] 

Loun (Idn), n See Loon, 

Lounder (Imin'ddr), v t. [Icel. hlaunn, the 
buttock.] 'To beat with severe strokes. 
[Scotch ] 

Lounder (loun'der), n. A severe stunning 
blow. [Scotch ] 

Loundering n. A drubbing; 

a beating. [Scotch,] Sir W. Scott. 

Lounge (lounJ),w.t. pret &pp. lounged; ppr. 
lounging. [O.E. lungis, an awkward, slow- 
moving fellow, dial, lungeous, awkward, 


from O.Fr. longis, Umgin, an awkward dawd- 
ling fellow, from lotM, L. Imwus, long. Akin 
iofw, linger, lunge.] 1. To loll or dawdle; 
to live lazily; to spend the time in idly 
moving almut. 

We loHu^re over the sciences, dawdle through liter- 
ature //annoy. 

2. To recline in a lazy manner; to loll; as, to 
lounge on a sofa. 

Lounge (lounj), n. 1. A sauntering or stroll- 
ing.— 2. The actof reclining at ease or lolling 

3. A place which idlers frequent. -4. A kind 
t)f couch or sofa for reclining on. 

Lounge (louuj), n. in fencing, a lunge 
(whitm see) 

Lounger (lounJ'6r), n. One who lounges; 
an idler; one who loiters away his time in 
indolence. Guardian. 

Lounging (lounj’iug), a. Pertaining to a 
lounger; lolling; as, a lounging manner, 
gait, chair, (fee. 

Loup (loup), v.t. or i. pret. lap; pp. loupen 
[Scotch form of leap.] 1. To leap; to spring; 
to run or move with celerity,— 2 To give 
way: applied to frost when it melts away. 
Loupt (Idp), n Same as Loop. Spenser. 
Louping-ill (loup'ing-il), n. Leaping-evll; 
a disease among sheep which causes them 
to spring up and down when moving for- 
I waid. [Scotch.] 

Louping>on>Btane (loup-in-uu'stanX n. a 
step-stone, or a flight of stone steps for as- 
sisting one to get on horseback. [Scotch.] 
Loup-the-dyke (loup'thi-dyk), a. Giddy; 
unsettled; runaway. [Scotch.] 

Now I have iny linger and my thumb on this 
the-dyke loon. Str IV. Scott. 

Lour (lour). See Lower. 

Lourdane,t Lourdent (lOr'dan, Idr'den), n. 

Same as Lurdane 

Louse (lous), n pi. Lice (lis). [A Sax. lUs, 
pi. I'^s, D. luis, Dan. lus, Icel. Ids, 0 H.G his, 

I G. laus, derived by some from root of lose, 
by others from a root meaning to creep, 
seen in Slav, lizu, to creep; W. llau, creepers, 
lice. The plural is formed by umlaut, as 
in mouse, mice; foot, feet; man, men, an 
original i in the termination having modi- 
fied the stem-vowel ] The common name 
of a genus (Pediculus) of apterous insects, 
parasitic on man and other animals. The 
common louse is furnished with a simple 
eye or ocellus, on each side of a distinctly 
differentiated head, the under surface of 
which bears a suctorial mouth. 'There is 
little distinction between the thorax and 
abdomen, but the segments of the former 
carry three pairs of legs. The legs are short, 
with short claws or with two opposing hooks, 
affording a very firm hold. The body is 
flattened and nearly transparent, composed 
of eleven or twelve distinct segments, and 
showing the stigmata very plainly. The 
young pass through no metamorphosis, and 
their multiplication is extremely rapid 
Most, if not all, mammals are infested by 
lice, each having generally its own peculiar 
species, and sometimes having two or three. 
Three species are said to belong to man, 
viz. P. humanus ^ody- louse), P. capitis 
(head-louse), and P. pubis (crab-louse), the 
last perhaps constituting a distinct genus, 
Phthirius. They are oviparous, and their 
eggs, which are glued each to a hair, are 
popularly termed nits. 

Louse (louz), «. t. To clean from lice. 
Lousewort (lous'w6rt), n. The popular 
English name of the genus Pedicularis, nat 
order Scrophulariaceai. Two species, P. 
palustris and P. sylvatica, are found in 
Britain growing in moist pastures They 
are herbs of brownish hue, with deeply di- 
vided leaves and showy pink flowers. 
LouBlly (louz'l-li), adv. In a lousy manner; 
in a mean paltry manner; scurvily. 
LouBluesB (louz'i-ues), n. The state of 
being lousy or abounding with lice 
Lousy (louz'i), a. 1. Swarming with lice; 
Infested with lice. Hence— 2. Mean; low; 
contemptible. ‘ A lousy knave to have his 
gibes and his mockeries.' Shak. 
l^Ut (lout), v.i. [A Sax. Wtan, hliitan, to 
stoop, to bow, to incline; IMian, to bow, to 
lurk; Icel. luta, Dan. hide, to bow down, to 
lout; Icel. Idtr, louting, stooping.] To bend; 
to bow; to stoop. 

He fair the knight saluted, louttne low. Spenser. 

Them, louttne low with rustic courtesy. 

He welcometfln. Southey. 

Lout (lout), n. [From the verb. See above.] A 
mean awkward fellow; a bumpkin; a clown- 
Loutt Lowtt (lout), v.t. To treat as a lout; 
to make a fool of; to leave in the lurch. 

1 am lovjted by a traitor villain. Shak. 
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Loutish Oout'ish), a. Clownish; rude; awk- 
ward. 

Louttshly (lout'ish-li), adv. In a loutish 
manner. 

LoutiahneBB (loul'lsh-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being loutish; clownishness. 

Louvre, Loover, Lover (I6'v6r), n. [O.Fr. 
lover^ lovier, a louvre, a word of unascer- 
tained origin.] A sort of dome or turret 



Louvre, Abbot’s Kitchen, Glastonbury. 


rising out of the roof of a hall or other apart- 
ment in our ancient domestic edifices, for- 
merly open at the sides, but now generally 
glazed. They were originally intended to 
allow the smoke to escape when the fire was 
kindled in the middle of the room. — Louvre 
board iSee below under Louvre window . — 
Louvre window, the name given to a win- 
dow in a church tower, partially closed by 
slabs or sloping boards or bars called louvre 
hoards (corrupted into luffer or lever hoards), 
which are placed across lo exclude the rain, 
while allowing the sound of the bell to pass. 
Lovable (luv'a-bl), a Worthy of love; ami- 
able. Mies Edgeworth; Tennyson 
Lova^e, Loveage (luv'aj), n [ Form erly love- 
aeh,livish,tTomO Fr levegche,L ligustieum ] 
A plant of the genus Ligustieum ( L.scoticum)^ 
nat. order Unibelliferae, sometimes used as 
an aromatic stimulant. See Ligustioum. 
Love (luv), v.t pret. & pp. loved; ppr. lov- 
ing. [A. Sax. lufian, from lufti, lu/c, love; 
D. lieven, G lieben, O H G liuban, liupan, 
to love. Allied to E lief, deal-, leave, per- 
mission, believe, furlough; A. Sax. lof G. 
lob, praise; Goth. Hubs, beloved, ^eilaubs, 
dear, valuable, galaubjan, to approve of, to 
believe; Bohem lubiti, to love; Lith Mhju, 
to long ; L libido, longing, desire, Id/eo, 
lubeo, to please; Skr. tubh, to desire, to 
yearn, lobha, covetousness ] 1. To regard 
with a strong feeling of affection; to have 
a devoted attochment to 

Thou shall /tn/e the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

Mat. xxii. 37. 

Thou shall /eve thy neighbour as thyself. 

Mat xxii. 39. 

2. To regard with the feelings of one sex 
towards the other ; to be tenderlv affected 
towards; to be in love with.— 3, 1^ like; to 
be pleased with; to delight in: with things 
for the object. 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry. 

Arts which I loved. Cowley. 

Love (luv), v.i. 1 To be tenderly affected 
towards a person of the opposite sex; to be 
in love. 

But since thou lovert, love still and thrive therein, 
Even as I would when 1 to love begin. Shak. 

2. To love each other ; to be tenderly at- 
tached to each other 

Never two ladies loved as they do, Shak. 

Love (luv), n. 1. A strong feeling of affec- 
tion; devoted attachment to a person. Es- 
pecially— 2. Devoted attachment to a per- 
son of the opposite sex ; as, to be in love 
with a person. 

Hunting he loved, but love he laughed to scorn. 

Shak 

Love is the shadow of the morning, which de- 
creases as the day advances. Friendship is the sha 
dow of the evening, which strengthens witii the .set- 
ting sun of life. Translation of La Fontaine. 

Art is much, but Love is more 1 
O Art, my Art, thou’rt much, but Love is more 1 
Art symbolizes heaven, but Love is liod 
And makes heaven. E. B. Browning. 


3. Courtship: chiefly in the phrase to make 
love, that Is, to court; to woo; to solicit 
union in mturiage.— 4. Strong attachment; 
devotion; fondness; liking; inclination; as, 
Ime of country; love of home; love of art.— 
6. The object beloved; a sweetheart. 

She hears no tidings of her love. Shak. 

Often used in address as a word of endear- 
ment. ‘ Trust me, love.’ Dryden. ~ 6. A 
picturesque representation or personifica- 
tion of love; a Cupid 

Such was his form, as painters, when they show 
Their utmost art, on naked loves bestow. Dryden. 

Used of Cupid or Eros, the god of love. 

Love made those hollows, if himself were slain, 

He might be buried in a tomb so simple. Shak. 

Used of Venus or Aphrodite, the goddess of 
love. 

She’s Love, she loves, and yet she is not loved, 
Shak. 

7 A kindness; something done in token of 
love. 

WliHt good love may 1 perform for you? Shak 

8. Lewdness. 

He is not lolling on a lewd /t>7Y-bed. Shak. 

9 t A thin silk stuff.— 10. In some games, a 
term expressing no points scored ; as, the 
game was two, love, that is, two points on one 
side and nothing on the other.— Lone in 
idleness, a kind of violet {Viola tricolor) — 
Free love. See under Free. — Free-of-love, 
a plant of the genus Cercis. — Labour qf 
love, any work done or task performed with 
eager willingness, either from fondness for 
the work itself or from the regard one has 
for the person for whom it is done —Of all 
loves, f by all means; without fail ‘Mrs. 
Arden desired him of all loves to come back 
again ’ Ilolinshed —To make love to See 
above under def. 3 — To play for love, to 
play a game, as at cards, without stakes. — 
There's no love lost between two persons, 
they have no liking for each other. 

There ivas not a great deal of love lost between 
Will and his half-sister. Thackeray. 

Love is the first element in a great number 
of compound words of obvious signification ; 
such as, lore - charmed, love - darting, love- 
killing, love -laboured, iove-language, love- 
learned, love-lore, iove-loyal, love-poem, love- 
secret, iove-sigh, (ove-song, iove-taught, love- 
token, ifec Syn. Affection, friendship, kind- 
ness, tenderness, fondness, delight. 
Loveable (luv'a-bl), a. Same as Lovable. 

Elaine the fair, Elaine the loveable, 

Elaine the lily maid of Astolat. Tennyson. 

Love-apple (luv'ap-l), n. A plant (Solanum 
Lycopersicum or L. esculentum) belonging 
to the nat order Solanaceee Called also 
Tomato. See Lycopersiotjm 
Love-bed (luv'bed), n. An immodest bed 
Shak. 

Love-bird (luv'b6rd), n. A member of a 
genus of birds (Psittacula) belonging to the 
PsittacidsB. Thev are a beautiful group, con- 
sisting of very diminutive species; they are 



Swindem’s Love-bird {Psittacula swinderniana). 

found in America, Africa, and Australia, 
and are remarkable for having no furcula. 
They receive their name from the great at- 
tachment shown to each other by the male 
and female birds. Swindern’s love-bird is 
barely 6 inches in length. 

Love -broker (luv'bro-kSr), n. One who 
acts as agent between lovera. Shak. 
Love-caUBe (luv'kaz), n. A love-affair. 
Shak. 

Love-ebarm (luv'charm), n. A charm by 
which love was supposed to be excited ; a 
philtre. 


and wealthy Julia to ask that question of her servantf 
Has she not money, youth, and loveliness? Are they 
not love-charms enough to dispense with magic?’ 

Lord Lidton. 

Love-child (luv'ohlld), n. An illegitimate 
child. Dicl^ns. 

Loved (luvd), a. Beloved. 

Love-day (luv'da), n. A day in old times ap- 
pointed for the amicable adjustment of dis- 
putes between neighbours. 

Tins day shall be a love-day, Tamora. Shak. 

Love-drink t (luv'dringk), n. A drink to 
excite love; a philtre or love-potion. 
Love-flavour (luv'fa-v6r), n. Something 
given to be worn in token of love. ‘ Deck’d 
with love-favours.’ Bp. Hail. 

Love-feast (luv'festl, n. 1 . A feast or ban- 
quet (in Gr. agapp) in the primitive church, 
at which rich and poor feasted together, 
and the former made a contribution for the 
latter. See Agape — 2 . A species of reli- 
gious ordinance held at intervals by some 
religious denominations, as the Moravians 
and the Methodists, to which members of 
their church alone are admitted, a kind of 
imitation of the agapco held by the early 
Christians. 

Love-feat (luv'fet), n. A deed of gallantry 
Shak. 

Love-grass Ouv'gras), n. A name given to 
grasses of the genus Eragrostis 
Love-ln-lcUeneSB (luv'in-i-dl-nesV n. A 
plant, the heart’s-ease ( Viola tricolor) 

A little western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with Love’s wound. 
And maidens call it Im/e-tn-tdleness. Shak. 

Love-Juice (luv'jus), n. A juice producing 
love. Shak. 

Love-knot (luv'not), n. Any complicated 
kind of knot, or a figure representing such: 
so called from being used as a token of love 
or as representing mutual affection. 
Lovelace (luv'Ias), [From the hero of 
Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe. ] A pleasant 
and likeable man of the world, but loose in 
his relations with the other sex. 

Love-lass t Oov’las), 71. A sweetheart. 

So snone as Tython’s love-lasse gan display 
Her opall colours in her eastern throne. 

Mir, /or Mags. 

Loveless (luvles), a. 1. Void of love; void 
of tenderness or kindness.— 2 Not loved,— 
3. N ot attracting love ; unattractive [Rare ) 

These arc Ill-favoured to sec to ; and yet, as love- 
lesi as they be, they are not without some medicin- 
able virtues. Holland. 

Love-letter 0uv'let-6r), n A letter profess- 
ing love; a letter of courtship. 
Love-UeB-bleedlng (luv-liz-hled'ing), n. A 
plant, Afnaranthus caudatus. See Amar- 
anth. 

LovelUy (luv'li-li), adv. in a lovely manner; 
amiably; in a manner to excite love. Otway. 
[Rare ] 

LovelineSB (luv'li-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being lovely: (a) amiableness; 
qualities of body or mind that may excite 
love. 

If there is such a native Imteliness in the sex as to 
make them victorious when they are in the wrone;, 
how resistless is their power when they are on the side 
of truth I Adduo%t. 

(6) Beauty ; beautifulness. 

Loveling (luv'ling), »i. A little love; a lov- 
able being. Chapmjan. 

Love-lock (luv'lok), w. A particular curl 
or lock of hair so called, worn by men of 
fashion in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. ; a curl or lock of hair hanging by 
itself or so as to appear prominently. 

How, sir, will you be trimmed? . . . your love- 
locks wreathed with a silken twist, or shaggy to fall 
on your shoulders? Lyly. 

Love-lorn Guv'lom), a. [Love and lorn.] 
Forsaken by one’s love ; forlorn, pining, or 
suffering from love. 

The love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to thee her sad song niourneth well. 

Milton. 

Lovely (luv'li), a. [A. Sax. Zw/fc.] 1. Fitted 
to attract or excite love; possessing qualities 
that may invite affection; lovable; amiable; 
attractive. [Obsolete or obsolesceu l 

S.iul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives a Sam. i. ar 

0 1 he’s a lovely gentleman 1 Shak, 

2. Exciting admiration through beauty: 
beautiful. ’ So lovelu seem’d that landskip. 
Milton. ‘Indeed these fields are lovely.* 
Tennyson. 

Alive, the crooked hand of death had marr'd 
Those features which cold death haj^Sjw’d. 

I must instance a more unfortunate case. The 
epithet lovely can fitly be used only of beings caps, 
ble of exciting, by their moral and physical perfoc- 


‘But what,’ said Nydia, ‘can induce, the beautiful 
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tions* the passion of love, and at the same time of 
reeiprocat^ it That only is lovtly which is both 
lovaole ana loviner. In the affectation and exag- 
geration which so often characterizes the phrase- 
ology of polite society, this unhappy word was seized 
upon ancl generalized in its apphcation, and it soon 
became the one epithet of commendation m young 
ladies’ seminaries and similar circles, where it was 
and is applied indiscriminately to all pleasing mate- 
rial objects, from a piece of plumcalce to a Gothic 
cathedral, Ruskin unluckily adopted this school- 
girl triviahty, and, by the popularity of his writings, 
has made It almost universal. G P, Marsh. 

[There Is no doubt that lovely, like other 
words, Is often misapplied, but Mr. Marsh 
in the above extract would limit its moan- 
ing too much; it was certainly applied to in- 
animate objects long before Mr. Euskin’s 
day, as the extracts show.]— 8. f Loving; ten- 
der. ‘Seal the title with a Zovely kiss.’ Shak. 
Lovely (luv'li), adv. So as to induce or ex- 
cite love; very beautifully or pleasantly. 
'Lovely fair.’ Shak. ‘Earth . . . lovely 
smiled. ’ Milton. 

Love-maMng (luv'mak-ing), n. Courtship; 
paying one’s addresses to a lady. 

The inquiry of truth, which is the love-making or 
wooing of It: the knowledge of truth, the preference 
of It ; and the belief of truth, the enjoying of it,— is 
the sovereign good of human nature. Bacon. 

Love-match (luv'macb), n. A marrif^e en- 
tered into for love alone. 

Lovemonger (luv'mung-g6r), n. One who 
deals in affairs of love. 

Thou art an old lovemonger, and speakest skilfully. 

Shak 

Love-pined (luv'pind), a. Wasted by love. 
Lover (luv'6r), n. 1. One who loves or is at- 
tached or kindly disposed to another. ‘ How 
dear a lover of my lord your husbaiul ' Shak. 
2 One who is enamoured; a person in love: 
now used in the singular almost exclusively 
of the man, though formerly also of the 
woman, while the plural is still commonly 
used of an amorous couple 

Your brother and his loiter h.ive embraced. Shak. 

8. One who likes or is pleased with any- 
thing; as, a lover of books or of science; a 
lover of wine; a lover of religion. 

Lover + (lo'v6r), n. See Louvre 
Lovered (luv'6rd), a. Having a lover. ‘So 
lovered. ’ Shak. 

Loveryt (lo'v6r-i), n The same as Louvre. 

And ruined house, where holy things were said, . . . 
Whose shrill saint's bell hangs m his loverv. 

Bp. Hall. 

Love-scene (luv'sen), n. A somewhat de- 
monstrative exhibition of mutual love; a pas- 
sage in a play or novel, the subject of which 
is a meeting between lovers. 

* Mind your own work, my dear,* said her hus- 
band, gently. Circe resumed a love-scene between 
Adile and tlic tender format Hannay, 

Love-shaft (luv'shaft), n. A shaft or dart 
of love ; specifically, Cupid’s arrow. 

A certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west. 

And loosed his lox>e-shaft smartly from his bow. 

Shak 

Love-sick fluv'sik), a. l Sick or languish- 
ing with love or amorous desire; as, a 
love-skk maid. 

To the dear inistre.ss of my love-sick mind. Dryden. 

2. Composed by a languishing lover, or ex- 
pressive of languishing love 

Where nightingales their lovesick ditt^sinj;-. 

Love-slCknesB (luv^sik-nes), n. Sickness 
caused by love; languishing caused by amor- 
ous desire. 

Lovesome t (luv'sum), a. Lovely. Dryden. 
Love-spell (luv'spel), n. A spell to Induce 
love. 

But talking of Glaucus and his attachment to this 
Neapolitan, reminded me of the influence of love- 
spells, which he, for aught I know or care, may have 
had exercised on him. Lord Lytton. 

Love-suit (luv'sut), n. Courtship; solicita- 
tion of union in marriage. 

(His) love-sut’l haith been to me 
As fearful as a siege. Shak. 

IiOVe-toy (luv'toi), n, A small present from 
a lover. Arbuthnot 

Loving (luv^ing), p. and a. 1. Entertaining 
a strong affection; having tender regard; 
fond; affectionate; as, a loving friend — 
2. Expressing love or kindness; as, loving 
words, 

Lovlng-cup (luy'ing-kup), n. A large cup 
containing wine or other liquor passed 
round the table from guest to guest at 
banquets, especially those of a ceremonious 
or imposing character. 

Lovlngkindness (luv^ing-klnd-nes), n. Ten- 
der regard; mercy; favour; a scriptural 
word. 

My Unting-kindHtss will 1 not utterly take from him. 

Ps. Ixxxlx. 33. 


Lovingly (luv'ing-U), odv. With love; with 
affecuon; affectionately. 

It is no great matter to live lovinMy with good- 
natured and meek persons. Jer. Taylor. 

Lovlnmess (luv^ing-nes), n. Affection; kind 
regard. 

The only two bands of good-will, loveliness and 
lovtngness. Sir P. Sidney. 

Low (Id), a. [O.E. law, lawe, lagh, <fec.; not 
In A. Sax. ; D. laag, Icel. Idgr, Dan lav; akin 
perhaps to lie, and perhaps to law. For the 
softening of p to comp, law, saw, dawn, 
<frc.) 1. Depressed below any given or im- 
agined surface or place. Low is opposed 
to high, and both are relative terms. That 
which is low with respect to one thing may 
be high with respect to another A low 
house would be a high fence; a low flight for 
an eagle would be a high flight for a par- 
tridge ; the sun is low when it is not far 
above the horizon. — 2. Not rising to the 
usual height; as, a man of low stature; a 
low tide, that is, a tide which, when full, 
does not rise to the usual height: different 
from low tide (see def, 4).— 3. Deep; descend- 
ing far below the adjacent ground; as, a low 
valley. 

The loioest bottom shook of Erebus. Milton. 

4. At or near the furthest point to which 
the sea recedes by the fall of the tide; as, 
low water; low tide. [When intended to be 
used with precision these phrases always 
signify the very lowest point of the tide.]— 
6. Below the usual rate or amount, or below 
the ordinary value ; below the probable 
amount; moderate; as, a low price of com; 
low wages; a low estimate.— 6. Not loud; 
as, a low voice - 7. Grave; depressed In the 
scale of sounds; as, a low note —8 As ap- 
plied to numbers, not expressing many 
units; indicative of a small number. Hence— 
9 Near or not very distant from the equa- 
tor; as, a low latitude, such latitudes being 
expressed by low numbers.— 10. Dejected; 
depressed in vigour; wanting strength or 
animation; as, low spirits; low in spirits; to 
be a cup too low, that is. not to have drunk 
enough to be in good spirits.— 11 Depressed 
in condition; in a state of humiliation and 
subjection. 

Why but to keep yc loiv and ignorant f Milton. 

12. Humble in rank; in a mean condition; 
as, men of high and low condition; iholower 
walks of life ; a low class of people.— 18. Mean ; 
abject: vulgar; grovelling; base; dishonour- 
able; as, a person of low mind; a lou) trick 
or stratagem. — 14. Not elevated or sublime; 
not exalted in thought or diction; as, a low 
comparison; a low metaphor; low language. 

In comparison of these divine writers, the noblest 
wits of the heathen world are low and dull. Felton. 

16. Submissive. 

And pay thee fealty 

With low subjection. Milton. 

16. Feeble; weak; having little vital energy; 
as, a low pulse; he is in a low state of health. 

17. Moderate ; not excessive or intense; not 
violent ; as, a low heat ; a low temperature; 
a low fever. — 18. Plain ; simple ; not rich, 
high-seasoned, or nourishing; as, a low diet 
19. Inclined to the Low Church. -Low 
Church. See High Church under High, a. 
—Low Countries, the Netherlands. - Low 
Dutch or Low German. See DUTCH and 
Low-German.— Loio Latin, the Latin of the 
middle ages —Low steam, steam having a 
low pressure or expansive force. See Low- 
pressure, a — Low Sunday, the Sunday 
next after Easter: so called because it was 
the practice of the early Christians to repeat 
some part of the Easter-day services on the 
octave of Easter. The day was a feast-day, 
but the contrast between the lesser rites of 
this day and the higher solemnities of Easter 
conferred on it this name —Low water, the 
lowest point of the ebb or receding tide.— 
Low wine, a liquor produced by the first 
distillation of alcohol; the first run of the 
still.— Lower chalk, in geol. the name given 
to a member of the chtuk formation, distin- 
guished by the absence of flints, and by the 
superior hardness of the chalk, which is 
sometimes used for building-stone — Lower 
Empire, a name sometimes given to the 
Eoman Empire from the time of the removal 
of the seat of empire to Constantinople.— 
Lower greensand, the lowest member of 
the chalk series. Called also ShankUn-sand 
and Iron-sand. 

Low (Id), adv. 1. Not aloft ; not on high ; 
near the ground ; as, the bird files very low. 
2 . Under the usual price; at a moderate 
price; as, he sold his wheat low. —3. In a 


mean condition : in composition ; as, a lots- 
bom fellow; a tote-bom lass.— 4. Late, or in 
time approaching our own. 

In thAt part of the world which wa* first Inhabited, 
even as low down as Abraham's time, they wandered 
with their flocks and herds. Locke. 

6. With a depressed voice ; not loudly; as, 
speak low. —6. On a low key; in composi- 
tion ; as, a tote-set voice; a tote-pitched in- 
strument.— 7. In astron. in a path near the 
equator, or so that the declination is small: 
said of the heavenly bodies with reference 
to the diurnal revolution ; as, the moon 
runs low, that is, is comparatively near the 
horizon when on or near the meridian, 
Lowt (Id), v.t. To sink; to depress. Sw\ft. 
Low (Id), v.i. [A. Sax. hl6wan, D. loeijen, 
Icel hlda, O.H.G. hlojan, to low.] To bel- 
low, as an ox or cow. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. Gray. 

Low G^^). The sound uttered by a bovine 
animal, as a bull, ox, cow; a moo, ‘Talk- 
ing voices and the low of herds.’ Words- 
worth. 

Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low. Shak. 

Low Gbu), n. [Icel. log, logi, a flame, loga, 
to blaze ; Dan. lue, G. lohe, a flame. Allied to 
A. Sax. lig, lige, a flame. For softening of 
g to w, see Low, a.] Flame; fire. [Scotch or 
northern English.] 

There sat a bottle in a bole 
Beyond the ingle low Burtts. 

Low Oou), V. i. To flame ; to blaze. [Old 
English and Scotch ] 

a vast, iinbottomed, boundlesi; pit. 

Fill'd fou o’ lowin' hrunstane. Burns. 

Lowbell Qd'bel), n, [Low, a flame, and 
bell.] 1. A bell used In a certain kind of 
fowling by night, the birds being made to 
lie close by the sound of the bell and blinded 
by a light, so as to be easily taken bv a net 
which 18 thrown over them.— 2. A bell to be 
hung on the necks of sheep or other animals. 
This is the bell probably alluded to in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s ‘ Peace, gentle lowbell,' 
which probably means ' Peace, gentle sheep. ' 
Lowbell (Id'bel), v.t. To scare, as with a 
lowbell. 

Low-born Qb'hom), a. Of mean or low 
birth. 

Low-caste fld'kast), a. Of a low race or 
caste; as, a low-caste Hindu. See CASTE. 
Low-cburcblsm (Id'chferch-izm), n. Low- 
eliurch principles. See High Church under 
High. 

Low-churclunan (16'ch6rch-manX n. One 
who maintains Low-church principles. See 
High Church under High. 

Lower (16'6r),v t. [From lower, compar. of low. 
Comp. Icel. Icegja, to lower, from Idgr, low, 
and also E linger. ] 1. To cause to descend ; to 
let down; to take or bring down; as, to lower 
the mainsail of a sloop. — 2. To reduce or 
humble ; to make less high or haughty ; as, 
to lower the pride of man.— 8. To lessen ; to 
diminish; to reduce, as value or amount; 
as, to lower the price or value of goods, 
or the rate of Interest. — Lower cheerly / 
(riant.) the order to lower expeditiously.— 
Lower handsomely I (naut.) the order to 
lower gradually. — To lower spirits, among 
distillers, to reduce the strength of spirits 
by mixing with water. — Syn. To depress, 
sink, reduce, lessen, diminish, decrease, 
humble, humiliate, abase. 

Lower (I6'6r), v.i. To fall; to sink; to grow 
less. 

Lower G^u'fir), v.i. [Same word as D. loeren, 
to frown; L G. luren, to look sullen; comp. 
also G. lauern, to lurk; E. leer; perhaps also 
glower. ] 1. To appear dark or gloomy: to be 
clouded; to threaten a storm. ‘ And all the 
clouds that lowered upon our house.' Shak. 

‘ The lowering spring.' Dryden.— 2. To frown ; 
to look sullen. 

But sullen discontent sat lowering on her face. 

Dryden 

Lower t (lou'6r), n. 1. Cloudiness; gloomi- 
ness. —2. A frowning; sullenness. Sidney. 
Lower-case (16'6r-kas), n. In printing, 

(a) the case of boxes that contains the 
small letters of printing -type. Hence, 

(b) small letters of printing-type. 
Lower-case (Id'fir-k&s), a. in printing, 

applied to small letters, in distinction from 
capitals. See the noun. 

Lower-class (lo'^r-klas), a. Pertaining 
or having relation to persons of the poorer 
and humbler rank of society. 

My firm belief Ilkewi.«te is, what I now speak of wW 
prove to ^ a middie-class rather than a/ov^-aas* 
enfranchisement. Gladstone. 

Lowered P* and a. Brought down; 


oh, oAain; Sc. locA; g, go; J,/ob; ti, Fr. ton; ng, aittg; 
VoL HI. 


TE, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key 
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reduced; lessened. In her. applied to ordin- 
aries abated from their common situation. 
Lowerlzig (lou^er-iug), p. and a. Threatening 
a storm; cloudy; overcast; as, 9 , lowering iky. 
Xawerlngly (lou'6r-ing-li), adv. in a lower- 
ing manner; with cloudiness or threatening 
gloom. 

lowermost (Id'dr-mCst), a. [Irregular 
superl. of lou’.] Lowest 
Lowery (lou'Cr-i), a. Cloudy; gloomy. 
LOWoQerman (lo-j^r'man), n. The language 
^kenbythe dwellers in the northern and 
natter parts of Germany, and in many re- 
jects nearer to Dutch or Friesic than to 
High German. 

Low- Qerman (16 - j^r'man ), a. Of or per- 
taining to the language known as Low- 
Gcrman; also in philol. applied to that class 
of tongues of which Low-German is a mem- 
ber, and which includes in addition Dutch, 
Flemish, Friesic, Old Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, 
and English. The ancient Gothic or ALeso- 
Gothic is also generally classed with the 
Low- German tongues. 

Lowing (16'ing), 71. The bellowing or cry of 
cattle. 

Lowland G6'land), 71 Land which is low with 
respect to the neighbouring country ; a low 
or level country — The Lowlands, Belgium 
and Holland; the Netherlands; also, the 
southern parts of Scotland. 

Lowlander (16'land-6r), n. An inhabitant 
of the Lowlands, especially of Scotland; 
opposed to IJighlander. 

LOW-llfe (lolif), n Mean or vulgar state, 
condition, or social position; persons of a 
mean or vulgar state, condition, or social 
position ; as, all the characters are taken from 
low-life. 

Lowlihood, Lowlihead(i6ai-hud, lo'li-hed), 
n A humble state , meekness , humility. 
[Antiquated or poetical J 

The stately flower of female fortitude, 

Of perfect wifehood, and pure lowiihead Tennyson. 

LowUly ns'li-li), ado. In a lowly manner; 
humbly. 

Lowliness (loli-nes), n. The state of being 
lowly : (a) freedom from pride ; humility ; 
humbleness of mind 

Walk, with all and meekness. Eph iv 2 

(6) Want of dignity; abject state; meanness. 
[Rare ] 

IfOW-Uved (16llvd), a. Leading a mean life 
Lowly (16'li), a l, Not high; not elevated in 
place. ‘ The iothZt/ lands ’ Dryden.—i Mean; 
low; wanting dignity or rank. 

For from the natal hour distinctive names, 

One common right the great and icnvly claims Pofe 

5. Not lofty or sublime; humble 

These rural poems and their loioiy strain Dryden. 

4. Having a low esteem of one’s own worth; 
humble; meek; free from pride 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart. Mat xi 29 

Syn. Modest, meek, mild, humble, low, mean 
Lowly (16'li), adv. In a low manner or 
condition ; (a) humbly ; meekly ; modestly. 
‘Be lowly wise ' Milton, (b) Without gran- 
deur or dignity; meanly. 

I will show myself highly fed and taught SAa^ 
LOWlyhede,! n Humility. Chaucer. 
Low-men (lo'men), n pi. A kind of dice so 
loaded as always to throw up low numbers. 
See Fullam. 

Lown Ooun), n [See LoON.] A low fellow; 
a scoundrel ; a loon. 

We should have both lord and lown. Shak 

Lown, Lownd Of’un, lound), a. [See Loun ] 
Sheltered. Prof. Wilson [Scotch,] 
LowneSB (Id'nes), 71 The state of being low; 
(a) the state of being less elevated than some- 
thing else; as, the lowness of the ground or of 
the water after the ebb-tide. (6) Meanness of 
condition; low birth; humbleness of position. 

(cl Meanness of mind or character; want of 
dignaity ; as, haughtiness usually springs from 
lowness of mind, (d) Want of sublimity in 
style or sentiment; the contrary to loftiness. 
^Submissiveness; as. the lowness of obed- 
ience. (f) Depression of mind; want of 
cour^ or fortitude; dejection; as, lowness 
of spirits, (g) Depression in fortune ; a state 
of poverty; as, the lowness of circumstances. 

(A) Depression in strength or intensity; as, the 
lowness of heat or temperature; lowness of 
xeal. (t) Depression in price or worth ; as, the 
lowness of price or value; the lowness of the 
funds or of the markets. (J) Graveness of 
sound ; as, the lowness of notes, (k) Softness 
of sound ; mildness or gentleness of utter- 
ance; as, the lowness of the voice. 


L0W-preB8Ur« (Id'pre-shar), a. Having a low 
degree of expansive force, and consequently 
exerting a low degree of pressure : often 
applied to steam, but not with very much 
•preiiision.— Low-pressure eixgine, an engine 
in which steam of a low pressure is em- 
ployed, or in which the pressure on the 
piston is never much more than two atmo- 
spheres. Formerly low-pressure engines 
were all condensing, ana this latter pro- 
perty formed the distinction between high- 
pressure and low-pressure engines, but 
many high-pressure engines are now con- 
densing. 

Until a short time ago all condensing engines were 
low-pressure, now the most efficient engines con- 
structed are certain marine engines (designed for 
vessels which make long voyages), whu h are high- 
pressure and condensing Pop Ency. 

Low-spirited (lo'spir-it-ed), a Not having 
animation and courage; dejected; depressed; 
not lively or sprightly 

Low - spiritedness ( 16 ' spir - it - ed - nes ), n. 
Dejection of mind or courage; a state of low 
spirits 

Low-Studded (16'8tud-ed), a. Furnished or 
built with short studs; as,afou;-studded house 
or room. Goodrich. 

Lowt. See Lout. 

Low-water (16'wft-t6r), a. Relating to the 
lowest point of the ebb or receding tide; as, 
the low-water mark. See Wateii-MARK. 
Low- worm (16'w6rm), n. In farriery, a dis- 
ease in horses like the shingles 
Loxa-bark (loks'a-bark). n A kind of Peru- 
vian or cinenona bark, the produce of Cin- 
chona Condaminea. 

Loxarthrus (loks-krithrus), n. [Gr. loxos, 
twisted, and arthron, a joint.] In med. 
an obliquity of a joint without dislocation 
or spasm, as in the case of club-foot 
Loxla (loks'i-a), n | Gr loxos, twisted.] 

1 In med. a distortion of the head toward 
one side; wry -neck -—2. A genus of coni- 
rostral Insessorial birds, characterized by 
haviiijg a compressed beak, and the two 
mandibles so much curved that their points 
cross each other. The cross -bill (Loxia 
curvirostri^ is the type of this genus. 
Loxladee, Loxildse (loks-i'a-de, loks-i'i-de), 
n. pi. The cross-bills, a family of conirostral 
birds, of which the genus Loxia is the type 
LOXOdOU, LoxodOUta (loks'o-don, loks-o- 
don'ta), n. [Gr loxos, oblique, and odous, 
odontos, a tooth. ] A sub-genus of elephants, 
living and fossil, so called from the rhomb- 
shaped discs of the worn molars. 
Loxodromlc (loks-o-dromik), a [Gr. loxos, 
oblique, and dromos, a course 1 Pertaining 
to oblique sailing, or sailing by the rhumb; 
as, loxodromic tables — Loxodromic curve, 
or Ime, or spiral, the path of a ship when 
her course is directed constantly towards 
the same point of the compass, m a direction 
oblique to the equator, so as to cut all the 
meridians at equal angles. It is a kind of 
logarithmic spiral, having properties analo- 
gous to those of the common logarithmic 
spiral. It always approaches the pole, but 
never reaches it; so that a ship, by following 
always the same oblique course, would con- 
tinually approach nearer and nearer to the 
pole of the earth without ever arriving at 
it See Rhumb. 

LoxodromiCB (loks-o-drom'iks), 71. The art of 
oblique sailing by the loxodromic or rhumb, 
which always makes an equal angle with 
every meridian 

Loxodromlsm (loks-od'rom-izm), n. The 
tracing;, of a loxodromic curve or line; the 
act of moving as if in a loxodromic curve. 
Loxodromy (loks-od'ro-mi), n. Loxodromics. 
Loxomma (loks-om'ma), n. [Gr loxos, 
oblique, and oinma, the eye ] A genus of 
fossil labyrinthodont amphibians, distin- 
guished from the other genera of labyrin- 
thodonts by the very oblique disposition 
of the long axes of the eye-orbits 
Loxonema (lok8-o-n6'ma), n. [Gr. loxos, 
oblique, and ngma, a thread ] A genus of 
palaeozoic fossil gasteropods, with pyra- 
midal shells, so named from the striaB by 
which the surface of many of the species 
are marked. 

LoxOBoma (loks-o-so'ma). 71. [Gr. loxos, 
oblique, and sOma, body.] A marine poly- 
zoon-like animal, a connecting form between 
the worms, the Polyzoa, and the Brachio- 
poda. 

Loy (loi), n. In agri. a long narrow spade 
used in stony lands. Farmer's Eney. 

Loyal (loi'al), a. [Fr. loyal, O.Fr. loial, leial, 
leal, from L. pertaining to law, from 

lex, legis, a law. Leal Is another form.] 


True or faithful in allegiance; devoted to 
the maintenance of law and order; faithful 
to the lawful government; faithful to a 
prince or superior; true to plighted faith, 
duty, or love; not treacherous; constant; 
as, a loyal subject; a loyal wife. 

There Laodamia with Evadne moves, 

Unhappy both J but loyal in their loves. Dryden. 

There sat the lifelong- creature of the house, 

Loyal, the dumb old servitor, on deck. 

Winking his eyes, and twisted all his face. 

Tennyson. 

Loyallsm (loi'al-izm), 7i. Loyalty. 

LoyuUst (loi'al-ist), n. A person who ad- 
heres to his sovereign or to constituted 
authority; particularly, one who maintains 
his allegiance to his prince, and defends 
his cause in times of revolt or revolution. 

Loyally (loi'al-li), adv. In a loyal manner; 
faithfully. 

Loyalness (loi'al-nes), 71. Loyalty. [Rare.] 

Loyalty (loi'al-ti), 7i The state or quality 
of being loyal; faithfulness to a prince or 
superior, or to duty, love, <fec. ; constaucy. 

He had . , such loyalty to the king as the law 

required Clarendon. 

Lozel (Ibz'el), 71. Same as Losel. 

Lozenge (loz'enj), 71. [Fr. losange, probably 
the same as louange (O.Fr. losange, losnige, 
loauye, L.L. laudenna, L. laus, praise: see 
Losengeour), praise ; inscriptions or de- 
vices on heraldic shields, monumental slabs, 
Ac., may have been called Ivnanges or los- 
anges, from their tending to the exaltation 
of the personages they belonged 

0 to, and hence the term may have 
come to signify the objects them- 
selves. Wedgwood suggests Sp 
losa, Lang, laouzo, a slate or 
flat stone for paving ] 1. In 

geoni. a figure with four equal 
sides, having two acute and two 
obtuse angles, called popularly a Diamond, 
a rhomb 2 Something resembling such a 
figure in form : as, (a) in her. a bearing of 
such a shape, appropriate to the arms of 
spinsters and widows, (6) A small cake of 
sugar, Ac,, often medicated, originally in 
the form of a rhomb, but now variously 
shaped, (c) A small rhomb-shaped pane of 
glass, set in a leaden frame for a church 
window or house-lattice.— mould- 



I.ozengc Moulding. 


ing, a kind of moulding used in Norman 
architecture, of many different forms, all of 
which are characterized by lozenge-shaped 
compartments or ornaments. 

Lozenged (loz'enjd), a Made into the shape 
of lozenges. 

Lozenge-shaped (loz'enj -shapt), a. Having 
the form of a lozenge or 
rhomb 

Lozengv, Lozengee (loz - 
en-ji, loz'en-je), a. In 
her a term used to ex- 
press the field or any 
armorial charge which is 
divided by diagonal lines 
transversely into equal 
parts or lozenges of dif- 
Lozeney argent ferent tinctures 

and gules Lu (lo), 7i. and V. f Same 
as Loo 

Luhbard (lub'krd), w. A lubber. Sir W 
Scott. 

Luhber (lub'6r), n. [Allied to looby, lob, 
W. Iloh, an unwieldy lump, a dull fellow, 
llabi, a clumsy fellow, a lubber,] A heavy, 
clumsy fellow; a sturdy drone; a clown; 
specifically, a term applied by sailors to one 
who does not know seamanship. 

And lingering lubbers lose many a penny. Tusser 

— Lubber's point (naut.), a black vertical 
line drawn on the inside of the case of the 
mariner’s compass. This line, and the pin 
on which the card turns, are in the same 
vertical plane with the keel of the ship, and 
hence the rhumb opposite to the lubber’s 
point shows the coume of the ship at any 
time. The lubber’s point, however, deviates 
from its proper position when the ship is 
heeled over, hence seamen do not Implicitly 
depend upon it, as indeed its name implies. 
—Lubbers hole (naut), the vacant space 



Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mS, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tCibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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between the head of a lower-mast and the 
edge of the top through which sailors may 
mount without going over the rim by the 



Ri^ging^ of Ship's Top, 


ff. Top. se* Lubber’s holes, hh, Futtock-shrouds. 

futtock-shrouds. It is considered by sailors 
as only fit to be used by lubbers. 

Lubberly (lub'6r-li), a. Like a lubber; 
clumsy; clownish; as, a lubberly fellow or 
boy. 

Lubberly (lub'6r-li), adv Clumsily ; awk- 
wardly. 

LubrlC, Lubrical (lu'brik, lu'brik-al), a. | L. 
lubricuB, slippery, hazardous, deceitful J 

1. Having a smooth surface; slippery. ‘Her 
lubric thro&t.' Cra8haw.—2. Wavering, un- 
steady; uncertain. ‘The deep and lubric 
waves of state ’ Sir II. Wotton. ‘Thy lu- 
brical and glibbery muse ’ J5 Jomon. 

3. Lascivious ; wanton; lewd. lubric 

and adulterate age.’ Dryden. 

Lubricant (liVbrik-ant), a [L. lubricans, 
Ivbricantift, ppr. of lubrico. See Lubricate ] 
Lubricating. 

Lubricant (lu'hrik-ant), That which lu- 
bricates; specifically, a substance used to 
diminish the friction of the working parts 
of machinery, as an oily or greasy substance. 
Lubricate (lu'brik-at), v.t. pret. <fe pp. lu- 
bricated; ppr lubricating [L. lubrico, from 
hibricuH, slippery ] To make smooth or 
slippery ; to rub or supply with some sub- 
stance, especially an oily or greasy substance, 
for the purpose of diminishing friction ; as, 
mucilaginous and saponaceous medicines 
lubricate the parts to which they are ap- 
plied; to lubricate the parts of a machine 
Lubricate (lu'brlk-at), a. Slippery. ( Hare ] 
Lubrication (lu-brik-a'shon), n. The act of 
lui)ricating or state of being lubricated. 
Lubricator ()u'brik-at-6r), n. One who or 
that which lubricates; specifically, inm-ach 
an oil-cup or other contrivance for supply- 
ing oil or grease to diminish the friction be- 
tween rubbing surfaces. 

Lubricity (lu-bris'i-ti), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being lubric; (a) smoothness of sur- 
face; slipperiness. (&) Aptness to glide over 
anything or to facilitate the motion of 
bodies in contact by diminishing friction. 
‘The lubricity of the oil.' Hay (c) Insta- 
bility; as, the lubricity of fortune, ‘The 
lubricity of popular favour.’ Sir H Wotton. 
(d) Lasciviousness; propensity to lewdness; 
lewdness; lechery; incontinency. ‘ Wan- 
toimess and lubricity.' Dryden. 
Lubricous (l^'Tt)rik-us), a. Same as Ltibric. 
LubrUaction, Lubrlflcatlon (lu-bri-fak'' 
shon, lft'bri-fi-ka''8hon), n. [L. lubricuc, and 
facio, to make.] The act or operation of 
lubricating or of making smooth and slip- 
pery. 

Lucanides (lu-ka'ni-de), n. pi [The genus 
Lucanue, and Gr euioa, resemblance.] The 
jtag-beetles, a family of lamellicom coleop- 
terous insects, distinguished by the very 
large and powerful mandibles with which 
the males are furnished. They live during 
the day in the trunks of trees and old wood, 
and take flight at dusk The larvse of the 
European species live in the willow and the 
oak, and remain untransformed for several 
years. The common stag-beetle (Luoanua 
cervua) is a highly characteristic species of 
the group (see Stag-beetle), and is one of 
the largest of British Insects. This species 
flies about fn the evening in the middle 
of summer, especially round the oaks, upon 
the wood of which the larvce feed. Some of 
the foreign genera of stag-beetles are re- 
markable for their brilliant colouring, sUch 
M Lamprima, an Australian group, and Chi- 
asognathus, a curious genus from the isle 
of C^loe. 
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LuoanUB (lii-h&‘nu8), n. [L.L. luoanua, sun- 
rise, from L. luoeo, to shine— in allusion to 
their splendid metallic colouring. 1 A genus 
of beetles, the type of the family tucanidcQ. 
Lucame (Ifi'kkm), n. [Fr. lucame, L. lu- 
cema, a lamp, from luceo, to shine.] A 
dormer or garret window. 

Lucaynet O’i^'han), n. In arch, same as 
Lucame. 

Luce (lus), n. [L. lueiua, a fish supposed to 
be the pike.] A pike full grown: a fish used 
as a heraldic bearing. 

The /tie is the luce of heraldry, , . , There is no 
earlier example borne in English heraldry than is 
afforded by the pikes on the arms of the family of 
Lucy. Mottle (Heraldry of Ftsh). 

[Shakspere. Merry Wwea of Windsor, 1, 1, 
seems to allude to this.1 
Lucent O^'sent). a. [L. lucena, luc^entia, ppr. 
of luceo, to shine. See Light.] Shining; 
bright; resplendent. ‘The sun's Zttcent orb.’ 
Milton. 

Lucernt (lu's6m), n. (L. lucerna, from 
luceo, to snine. ] A lamp. 

Lucem (lu's6m), n. l. A sort of hunting- 
dog: so called perhaps from coming from 
the canton of Lucerne in Switzerland, 

Let me have 

My Lucerns too, or dogs mur'd to hunt 

Beasts of must rapine Lhapman. 

2. An animal whose fur was formerly much 
in request: by some supposed to be the 
lynx. Written also Luaern and Luzern. 

The polecat, martern, and the rich-skinned lucern 
1 know to chase Beau. & FI. 

Lucernal(lu-Bern'al),a. [L. lucerna, a lamp.] 
Of or pertaining to a lamp or other artifi- 
cial light — Lucemal microacope, a com- 
pound microscope upon the principle of 
the solar microscope, but in which the ob- 
ject is illuminated by a lamp or other arti- 
ficial light instead of the sun’s rays, the 
image being thrown upon a plate of ground 
glass connected with the instrument, or on 
a screen independent of it. 

Lucemarla (lu-s6r-iia'ri-a), [L lucema, 
a lamp. ] A genus of Hydrozoa belonging to 
the order Lucernariadro, The body is some- 
what bell-shaped and the tentacles are ar- 
ranged in tufts They affix themselves by 
a slender peduncle to sea- weeds, <fec., and 
are phosphorescent 

Lucernariadffi (lu-s6r'na-ri"a-de), n pi. An 
order of Hydrozoa, sub-class Lucernarkla, 
including those species which have only a 
single polypite, are fixed by a proximal 
hydrorhiza, and possess short tentacles on 
the margin of the umbrella. The reproduc- 
tive elements are developed in the primi- 
tive hydrosome without the intervention of 
free zooids The genus Lucernaria may be 
regarded as the type. See Lucernaria. 
Lucemaxlda (lu-ser-nar'i-da), n. pi. A sub- 
class of the Hydrozoa, whose hydrosome 
has its base developed into an umbrella, in 
the walls of which the reproductive organs 
are produced. It has been divided into 
three orders. Lucernariadee, Pelagida?, and 
JRhizostomidte. 

Lucerne, Lucem (lu'sSrn), n, [Perhaps 
from the Celtic luzu , luzuen, a herb ; although 
against this etymology is the fact that the 
plant was introduced from Italy into France 
in the fifteenth century under the name of 
clauseme, out of which arose the modem 
French form luzerne ] The purple medick 
(Medicago aativa), a plant of the nat order 
Legumiqosac. It is a valuable pasture and 
forage plant, extensively cultivated in some 
of the chalky districts of England and 
France \Miether as green food or as hay 
for horses it is inestimable. It yields two 
crops in the year. 

Lucid (lu'sid), a [L. luddua, from luceo, to 
shine See Light.] 1. Shining; bright; re- 
splendent; as, the lucid orbs of heaven. ‘A 
court compact of lucid marbles.’ Tcnny- 
aon.-~2. Clear; transparent; pellucid; as, a 
lucid stream. ~3. Bright with the radiance 
of intellect; not darkened or confused by 
delirium or madness; marked by the regular 
operations of reason; as, the lucid intervals 
of a deranged man.— 4. Presenting a clear 
view; easily understood; distinct; a lucid 
order or arrangement. ‘A singularly lucid 
and interesting abstract of the debate.’ 
Macaulay. 

Lucidity (l^-sid'i-ti), n. The state of being 
lucid ; as, (a) brightness ; clearness ; trans- 
parency. (b) Clearness of style ; quality of 
being easily intelligible; Intelligibility. 

His lucidity, his dialectic skill, and the racy and 
masculine style in which he wrote, made him a for- 
midable antagonist. Buckle. 
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Luddly Ofi'sifl’ii), adv. In a lucid manner; 
with brightness; clearly. 

LuddneBB (la'sid-nesL n. The quality or 
state of being lucid; brightness; clearness; 
transparency; lucidity. 

Ludfer (Ifi'si-f^r), n. [L. luce, Ivcia, light, 
and fero, to bring.] 1. The morning star; 
the planet Venus when she appears In the 
morning before sunrise: when Venus fol- 
lows the sun, or appears in the evening, she 
is called Heapema, or the evening star. The 
term is applied by Isaiah figuratively to a 
king of Babylon in his brightness and splen- 
dour. 

How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the monungj how art thou cut down to the ground, 
which didst weaken the nations I Is. xiv, 12 

2. The prince of darkness; Satan; and hence, 
a pei'Bon of Satanic attributes. [This use 
arises from an ancient belief that in the 
above passage from Isaiah reference was 
made to Satan.] 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. Shak 

3. A match ignitible by friction, either on 
any surface which offers the requisite amount 
of friction, or on a specially prepared sur- 
face, usually made of a small splint of wood 
tipped with some explosive and inflammable 
substance, as a mixture of chlorate of potass 
and sulphuret of antimony, or more com- 
monly of phosphorus and nitre. Called also 
Lucifer-match —4. A genus of crustaceans 
allied to the Stomopofla 

Ludferlan (Ifi-si-feTl-an), a. l. Pei’taining 
to Lucifer; devilish. 

That all that luc\fertau exorcism be blotted out. 

J**'. Taylor. 

2 Belonging to the Luciferlans. 

Ludferlan (lu-si-fe'ri-an), n. One of a sect 
that followed Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, 
in the fourth century. They showed ex- 
treme hostility to the Arlans. 

Ludferite (lii^si-f6r-it), n. Same as Lucife- 
rian. 

Ludfer -match (lfi'si-f6r-mach), n. Same 
as Lucifer, 3. 

Ludferous (lu-sif'6r-u8), a. [See Lucifer.] 
Giving light; affording light or means 01 
disco ver>'. Boyle. [Bare ] 

Luciferously (lu-sif'^r-us-li), adv In a luci- 
feruus manner; so as to enlighten or dis- 
cover. Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 

Lucifle OG-sif'ik). a [L. lux, lucia, light, and 
facio, to make ] Producing light. [Rare.] 
Ludform (lu'si-form), a. [L. lux, lucia, light, 
and /onrki, form ) Having the form of light; 
resembling light [Rare.] 

Lucitrlant (lu-sif'ri-an), a. Ludferlan; 
Satanic. ' Lucifrian pride.' Maraton. 
Luclmeter (lu-8im'et-6r), w. [L. lux, lucia, 
light, and Gr. matron, measui'O.] An in- 
strument for measuring the intensity of the 
light which proceeds from different bodies; 
a photometer. 

Lucina (lu-sl'na), n. 1. In Rom. myth, the 
goddess who presided over the birth of 
children, said to have been the daughter 
of Jupiter and Juno, but frequently con- 
founded with Diana and Juno, — 2. The 
moon. Chaucer. - Z. A genus of bivalve mol- 
luscs, the type of the family Lucinidee. 
LuclnldSB (lu-8in'i-d§), n. pi. A family of 
lamellibranchiates whose characteristics 
are: an orbicular and free shell; one or two 
hinge-teeth; lateral teeth, one on each side 
or obsolete; mantle-lobes open below, with 
one or two slphonal orifices behind; and an 
elongated, cylindrical, or strap-shaped foot. 
Luck (luk), n. [D. luic, geluk, G. glUck, for- 
tune, prosperity. Probably allied to G 
locken, to entice.] 1. That which happens 
to a person; an event, good or ill, affecting 
a man’s interest or happiness, and which Is 
deemed casual; a series of such events re- 
garded as happening by chance ; fortune; 
chance; accident; hap; as, good luck; ill luck. 
‘Good or evil luck ’ Shak. — 2 A favourable 
issue or combination of events; good for- 
tune ; success ; as, an extraordinary run of 
luck In card-playing. 

Such, how highly soever they may have the luck 
to be thought ofVare far from being Israelites indeed. 

SottlH. 

Syn. Chance, accident, hap, fortune. 
Luckily (luk'i-li), adv. In a lucky manner; 
fortunately; by good fortune; with a favour- 
able issue; as, luckily, we escaped injury. 
LucklnOBB (luk'i-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being lucky or fortunate; good for- 
tune; favourable issue or event; as, the 
luckiness of a man or of an event. 

LucklesB (lukaes), a. Without luck; un- 
propitious ; unfortunate ; meeting with iU 
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Bucoeia ; as, a luckless gamester ; a luckless 
maid. 

Prayers made and granted in a luckless hour. 

Dryden. 

LuoldeSBly (lulc'les H), adv. In a luckless 
manner; unfortunately; unsuccessfully. 
LucklesBiieBS 
Ing unlucky or unfortunate. 

Luok'Peniiy (luk'pen-ni), 71. A small sum 
given DacOor luck to the payer by the per- 
son who receives money under a contract 
or bargain. [Scotch. ] 

Lucky (luk'i), a. 1, Favoured by luck; for- 
tuna^ ; meeting with good success ; as, a 
lucky adventurer. — 2. Producing good by 
chance or unexpectedly ; favourable ; aus- 
picious; as, a lucky adventure; a lucky time; 
a lucky cast —3. Bulky; full; superabun- 
dant; as, lucky measure. [Scotch.]— S yn. 
Successful, fortimate, prosperous, auspici- 
ous 

LuCky Oiik'i), adv. Somewhat excessively; 
too; as, lucky sevej’e; lucky long [Scotch ] 
Lucky, Luckle Ouk'i), n. [Probably the ad- 
iective. Comp, goody, goodioife, lucky-dad, 
lucky-minnie, and Fr. belle-nitre, heau-ptre, 
&c. ] An elderly woman ; a grandam ; goody : 

S reflxed to a person’s name; as. Lucky 
[‘Laren. [Scotch] 

Ludor-Hlad, Lucky-daddle Quk'i-dad, luk'- 
i-dad-di), n. A grandfather. [Scotch. ] 
Lucky-XUinnie (luk'i-min-ni), 71 . A grand- 
mother. [Scotch. 1 

Lucrative Gu'kra-tiv), a [lY lucratif; L. 
lucrativus, from lucror, to gain profit, from 
lucrum, gain. ] Yielding lucre or gain; gain- 
ful; profitable; making increase of money or 
goods; as, a lucrative trade; lucrative busi- 1 
ness OT<i&ic.e.~ Lucrative succession, in Scots ' 
law, a passive title whereby an heir-apparent 
who accepts gratuitously of a grant from 
his ancestor of any part, however small, of 
the estate to which he is to succeed as heir, 
is thereby subjected to the payment of all 
the debts of the ancestor contracted prior 
to the grant. 

Lucratively Ou'kra-tiv-li), adv. In a lucra- 
tive manner; profitably 
Lucre (lu'k6r), n. [Fr. lucre, L lucrum, gain.] 
Gain in money or goods ; profit : often in a 
bad sense, or with the sense of base or un- 
unworthy gain. 

The lust of lucre, and the dread of death. Pope. 

Lucriferous (l^-krir^r-us), a. [L. lucrum, 

g ain, and 7rro, to produce.] Gainful; pro- 
table. Boyle. [Rare.] 

LucrifiCt (lu-krif'ik), a [L. lucrum, gain, 
and facio, to make.] Producing profit; 
gainful. 

LucrouB (l^'krus), a. Pertaining to lucre 
or gain, Cowper 

Luctation (luk-ta'shon), n. [L. luctatio, 
from luctor, to wrestle or strive.] Effort 
to overcome in contest; struggle; contest. 
[Rare. ] 

Luctualt Guk'tu-al), a. [L. luctus, grief, 
from lugeo, luctuvi, to mourn.] Producing 
grief. 

Lucubrate (l^ii'kfi-brat), V i. [L. lucuhro, to 
study by candle-light, from obs. adj. lucuber, 
brining light, from lux, light.] To study 
by candle-light ora lamp; to study by night. 
Lucubrate v.t. To elaborate, 

as by laborious night-study. 

LuOUbratlOll O^^-li^U'braYhon), n. [L. lucu- 
bratio. See Lucubrate.] 1 . Study by a lamp 
or by candle-light; nocturnal study, —2. That 
which is composed, or is supposed to be 
composed, by night; a literary composition 
of any kind. 

The most trifling lucubration was denominated * a 
work.’ H'. Irvins'. 

Lucubrator (lfi'kQ-brat-6r), 7i. One who 
makes lucubrations. 

Lucubratory<lfi'ku-bra-to-i’i), a. Composed 
by candle-light or by night ; pertaining to 
nocturnal studies 

You must have a dish of coffee and a solitary can- 
dle at your side, to write an epistle lucubrator-)/ to 
your friend. Pope. 

Lucule (IfiTcftl), 71 [From a Active L. lucula, 
formed on type of macula from lux, lucis, 
light.] In astron. a luminous spot on the 
sun. 

Luoulent (IfiTcfl-lent), a. [L luculentus, 
from luceo, to shine.] 1. Lucid; clear; trans- 
parent; bright; luminous; as, lutnilent rivers. 

2. Clear: evident; unmistakable. 

The most luculcnt testimonies that the Christian ^ 
religion hath. Hooker | 

Lucnlently (l^'ko-lent-ll), adv. In a lucu- I 
lent manner; lucidly; clearly; luminously, j 
Uax Miiller. 

LuoulUte (lil'kuVnt), n. [From the Roman 


consul Lucullus, who so much admired its 
compact variety as to honour it with his 
name. ] A sub-species of limestone, of which 
there are three kinds, the compact, the 
prismatic, and the foliated. It is often 
polished for ornamental purposes. 

Lucuma nii-ku'ma), ?i. [The native Peruvian 
name.] A genus of plants, nat. order Sapo- 
taceao The species are slirubs or largo trees 
yielding a milky juice They have leathery 
entire leaves, and flowers growing in clus- 
ters on the sides of the branches L. mam- 
mosuni is the common or mammee sapota. 
See Mammee -SA i*oTA. 

Lucy (liVsi), n. In her. same as Luce. 
LudlbrlOUBt (lu-dib'ri-us), a. [L ludibriosus, 
from ludibrium, mockery, derision, from 
ludo, to sport ] Ridiculous; sportive; wan- 
ton. Tooker. 

LudibundnesB (lu'di-bund-nes), 71. [L. 
ludibundus, sportive, playful, from ludo, to 
sport ] Sportiveness; playfulness. Dr. H. 
More. [Rare ] 

LudlcrouB (lu'dik-rus), a. [L. ludicrus, from 
ludo, to play, to jest, Indus, a sport or game. ] 
Serving to excite laughter, affording sport; 
laughable; droll; ridiculous; funny; absurd. 

Plutarch quotes this instHiice of Homer's judginent, 
in closing a ludicrous scene with decency iiikI in- 
struction py. Broome. 

A chapter upon German rhetoric would he in the 
same ludicrous predicament as Van Troil’s chapter 
on the snakes of Iceland, which delivers its business 
in one summary sentence, announcing that snakes in 
Iceland — there are none. De Qutncey. 

Syn Laughable, sportive, burlesque, comic, 
droll, ridiculous. 

Ludicrously (lu'dik-rus-li), adv. In a ludi- 
crous manner; ridiculously; absurdly. 
LudlcrousneSB (lu'dik-rus-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being ludicrous; ridicu- 
lousneas; drollery. ‘ Introduced his gods and 
goddesses in scenes of ludicrousness ’ J . 
Warton 

Ludlflcatlon (lu'di-fl-ka"8hon), ti. [L ludi- 
ficor, to make sport of— ludus, play, sport, 
and /a CIO, to make ] The act of deriding 
LudifLcatOiy (lu-dif'l-ka-to-ri), a. Making 
sport; tending to excite derision 

In the sacraments of the Church there is nothing 
empty or vam, nothing ludtjicatory , but all thorough- 
ly true, Bai row. 

Ludlow Rocks (lud'16 roks), n pi In geol. 
a portion of the upper Silurian rocks, 2000 
feet in thickness. It is composed of three 
groups, the lower Ludlow rock or mudstone, 
the Aymestry limestone, and the upper 
Ludlow rock They have their name from 
Ludlow in Shropshire, where they are char- 
acteristically developed. 

Ludus Helmontill (lu'dus hel-mon'ti-i), n 
[From Jan Baptists Van Helmont, an emi- 
nent Belgian chemist and physician of the 
seventeenth century, who believed in the 
efficacy of such stones. ] 1. A calcareous 
stone, the precise nature not known, whicii 
was used by the ancients in calculous affec- 
tions.— 2 An old mineralogical term for a 
variety of septarium in which the sparry 
veins were frequent and anastomosing.— 

3 A term formerly applied to every species 
of calculous concretion occurring in the 
animal body. 

Lues (lu'6z), 71. [L.] A poison or pestilence; 
a plague.— ve-nerea, the venereal dis- 
ease 

Luff (luf), n. [Goth, lofa, the palm of the 
hand. See Loop.] The palm of the hand 
Luff Ouf). n. [D. locf, G. luf, weather-gauge; 
akin to A. Sax. ly/t. Sc. lift, G. Ivft, the air, 
the lieavens, and E. loft.] Naut. (a) the air 
or wind. (&) The weather-gauge or part of 
a ship toward the wind (c) The sailing of a 
ship close to the wind, (d) The weather part 
of a fore-and-aft sail, or the side next the 
mast or stay to which it is attached, (e) The 
fullest and broadest part of a vessel’s bow; 
the loof. (/) A luff-tackle (which see).— To 
spring her luff, to yield to the helm by sail- 
ing nearer the wind ; said of a ship —Luff 
upon luff, one luff-tackle applied to the fall 
of another to afford an increase of purchase. 
Luff (luf), v.i. [D. loeven, to luff.] To turn 
the head of a ship toward the wind; to sail 
near the wind. Hence, In the imperative, 
luff is an order to put the tiller on the lee 
side. In order to make the ship sail nearer 
the wind. Luff round, or luff a-lee, is the 
extreme of this movement, intended to 
throw the ship’s head into the wind. 

Luffer (luf'6r). A form of Louvre. 

Luff-hook (lufTiOk), n. JSaut. one of the 
hooks of a liiff-tackle. 

Luff-tackle (luf tak-l), n. Naut. a purchase 
composed of a double and single block, the 


standing end of the rone being fastened to 
the sin^e block, and the fall coming from 
the double; variously used as occasion may 
require. 

Ll^ (lug), V. t pret. & pp. lugged; ppr. lug- 
ging. [A. Sax. geluggian, te pull, to lug ; 
ori^nally perhaps to pull by the lug, ear 
or handle; 8w. lugga, to draw, to haul, 
lugg, a forelock, a lock of wool. The noun, 
however, may be from the verbal stem of 
which the sense of dragging or hanging 
loose was perhaps the original; A. Sax. lyc- 
can, luccan, Dan. luge, to pluck, and E, lag 
may be allied.] 1. To haul; to drag; to pull 
with force, as something heavy and moved 
with difficulty. ‘ Will tug your priests. ' Shak. 
Jowler luss him still 

Through hedges. Dryden. 

2. To tear the ears of. 

Thy bear is safe .and out of peril, 

Thougli luss'd indeed, and wounded very ill 

Hudibras. 

8. To carry or convey with labour. 

They must divide the image amongst them, and so 
luS oil every one his share 'feretny Collier. 

—To lug out, to draw a sword: in burlesque. 

; Their cause they to an easier issue put. 

They will be heard, or they lus out and cut. 

I Dryden. 

Lug (lug), V.i. To drag; to move heavily, 

My flagging soul flies under her own pitch, 

UJee fowl in air too damp, and /uss along, 

As if she were a body in a body. Dryden. 

Lug (lug), 71. [See the verb.) 1. The ear. 
[Provincial English and Scotch.]— 2. A pro- 
jecting part of an object resembling the hu- 
man ear; as, (a) the handle of a vessel, (b) A 
projecting piece in machinery, to communi- 
cate motion ; specifically, a short flange by 
or to which something is fastened, (c) A 
projecting piece upon a founder’s flask or 
mould. — 3. A pliable rod or twig; a pole. 
Hence— 4. A measure of length of 16^ feet; 
a pole or perch. 

Lug (lug), 71. A lugworm (which see). 
Luggage Gug'aj), n. [From the verb lug.] 

1. Anything cumbersome and heavy to be 
carried. 

What do you mean 

To dote thus on such lussas‘^ Shak. 

2. A traveller’s packages or baggage. 

1 am gathering up my lugsage and preparing for 
niy journey. Swift. 

Lugipage-van (lug'aj-van), ti A waggon or 
carriage for holding luggage. 

Lugged, Lugget (lug'ged, lug'get), a. Hav- 
ing ears or appendages resembling ears. 

* The lugget chnp.' Burns. [Scotch.] 
Lugger (lug'6r), n. [A vessel having lug- 
sails ; D. logger ] A vessel carrying either 
two or three masts with a running bowsprit 



Lugger. 


and lug-sails. On the bowsprit are set two 
or three jibs, and the lug-sails hang obliquely 
to the masts. 

Lug^e (lug'i), n. A little wooden dish hav- 
ing lugs or ears. [Scotch.] 

In order, on the clean hearthstane, 

The luggtes tliree are ranged. Bums 

Lugmark (lug'mkrk), 71. A mark cut in the 
ear of an animal, as a sheep or dog, to iden- 
tify it. 

Lug-sail (lug'san, n. [Perhaps from the 
upper corner of tne sail fanning a kind of 
lug.] A square sail bent upon a yard that 
hangs obliquely to the mast at one-third of 
its length. 

LugubrtOBlty (lfl-gfi'brI-oB"l-tl), n. Same 
as LuguDriousness. 

Lugubrious (Iti’gfi'bri-us), a. [L. lugubris,. 
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mournful, from lugeo^ to weep.] Mournful; 
ftorrowful; doleful; as, a lugvbrioui look. 

Beppo dived deep down into the lu^brious and 
obscure regions of Rascaldom. Carlyle. 

Lugubriously (lu-gQ'bri-us-li), adv. In a 
lugubrious manner; mournfully; sadly. 
Lugubrlousness (ia-gd'bri*us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being lugubrious; sorrow- 
fulness; sadness. 

LugWOrm (lug'wSrm), n. An annelid or 
worm belonging to the order Errantia, and 
the genus Arenicola (A. piacatorum), in- 
habiting deep canals in the muddy sand of 
the shore, through which it eats its way as 
it proceeds, passing the sand through the 
alimentary canal, so as to extract any nutri- 
ment from it which it may contain, and 
throwing up the remainder in innumerable 
coils called casts. It possesses a large head 
without eyes or jaws, and with a short pro- 
boscis. The breathing organs are thirteen 
pairs of scarlet tufts, and the sides are fur- 
nished with stiff bristles, by means of which 
it walks. It is larger than the earthworm, 
being sometimes a foot long. It inhabits 
our own coasts, and is much esteemed for 
bait. Called also Lob-worrn. 

Luke (luk), a. [From or at least allied to 
A. Sax. wlcec, warm, lukewarm; Dan. hinken, 
lukewarm, tepid; O.E. and Sc lew, lewe, 
warm, lukewarm: G. lau, lauwarrn. Wedg- 
wood, however, connects it with W. Hug, 
partly, to some extent, as in llugacr, luke- 
warm.] Lukewarm. 

LukeneSB t (luk''ne8), n. Lukewarmness. 
Lukewarm (luk'warm), a [Luke and warm. ] 

1. Moderately warm; tepid; as, lukewarm 
water; lukewarm heat.— 2. Not ardent; not 
zealous ; cool ; indifferent ; as, lukewarm 
obedience; lukewarm patriots 

Because thou .^rt lukeivarm, and neither raid nor 
hot, 1 wdl spue thee out of my mouth Rev m i6 

Lukewarmly (luk'warm-li), adv in a 
lukewarm degree or manner; (a) with mode- 
rate warmth (b) With indifference; coolly. 
Lukewarmness ( luk'warm-nes ), n The 
state or quality of being lukewarm : (a) a 
mild or moderate heat (b) Indifference; 
want of zeal or ardour; coldness. 

The defect of zeal is luhewarmness, or coldness in 
religion, :iprat 

Lukewormth (luk'wftrmth), n. Moderate 
warmth, lukewarmness; indifference Ad- 
dition. 

Lull (lul), v.t. [Dan. lulle, Sw. lulla, G. lul- 
len, to sing to sleep, I), lollen, to sing badly, 
Icel, lirla, to sing, to trill or whistle. Formed 
probably from an imitation of the sound; 
comp. L, lallo, to sing lullaby ] To quiet , 
to compose; to cause to rest by gentle, sooth- 
ing means 

Under the canopies of lofty st.ite. 

And lull'd with sound of sweetest melody. Shak. 
Such sweet coiupulsion doth in music he, 

To lull the daughters of necessity MtKon. 

Lull (lul). v.i. To subside ; to cease; to be- 
come calm; os, the wind lulls 
Lull (lul), n 1. Power or quality of sooth- 
ing. ‘ Yonder IwW of falling waters.' Young. 
2 A season of temixirary quiet after storm, 
tumult, or confusion 

Lxillaby (luFla-bD, n A song to lull or quiet 
babes; that which quiets 

Drinking is the lullaby used by nurses to still cry- 
ing children. Locke 

Luller (lul'6r), n. One that lulls ; one that 
fondles. 

Lum (lunih n. [W. llumon, a chimney, from 
llum, that shoots up or projects in a point,] 
1. A chimney. [Provincial English and 
Scotch. ] — 2. A woody valley. — 3 A deep 
pool. [Provincial English. ] 

Lumachdl, Lumachella (lu'ma-kei, iff'ma- 
kel-la), n. [It. lurnachella, from lumachella, 
a little snail, dim of lumaca, a snail, from 
L, Umax, a snail. Named from the shells it 
contains.] A calcareous stone composed of 
shells and coral conglutinated, but so far 
retaining their organization as to exhibit 
different colours, and so hard as to admit of 
polish. When red colours predominate it 
IS called Fire-marble. 

Luxubaglnous (lum-baj'ln-us), a. Pertain- 
ing to lumbago. 

LumbaiCO (lum-b&''gd), n. [L. , from lumbua, 
loin. 1 in med. rheumatism or rheumatic 
pains affecting the lumbar region. 

Lumbal (lunPbal). a Same as Lumbar. 
Lumbar (lum'liar), a. [ L. lumbus, a loin. ] 
Pertaining to the loins : a term applied to 
the vertebrsD muscles, nerves, arteries, 
veins, <fcc., belonging to the region ot the 
loins. — Lumbar abscess, an abscess of the 
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loins formed upon the psoas muscle ; a 
chronic collection of pus which forms in the 
cellular substance of the loins behind the 
peritoneum, and descends in the course of 
the psoas muscle. —Luwftarre^fton, the pos- 
terior portion of the body between the false 
ribs and the upper edge of the haunch bone. 
Lumbarde,t n. [See Lombard.] a Lom- 
bard; hence, a banker; a money-lender. 
Chaucer. 

Lumber (lum'bdr), n. [According to some 
lumber is another form of Lotnbard, a lum- 
ber-room, or Lombard-room, being the room 
where the Lombard pawnbrokers or money- 
lenders stored their unredeemed pledges. 
‘Hence, after a time, furniture stowed away 
in any unused chamber came to be called 
lumber ; and since such furniture is often 
heavy, clumsy, and out of date, we call a 
clumsy man a lumbering fellow, and our 
American cousins have given heavy timber 
the name of lumber.' Isaac Taylor. The 
above etymology, however, though ingenious, 
is improbable, except as regards meaning 8 
The word, in the sense of cumbrous objects, 
is more probably a nasalized form from the 
root of lubber, looby, &c. Comp. E lump; D. 
l<ymp, clumsy, lomp, an ugly thing, a rag, 
belemmeren, G. belemmern, helampem, to 
hinder or impede; G. lumpen, a rag; lumpen- 
kammer, a lumber-room; Sw lumpor, rags, 
old clothes. Probably various woi'ds aie 
mixed up in this fonn. J 1. Anything useless 
and cumbersome, or things bulky and thrown 
aside as of no use. 

The very bed was violated 

And thrown among the conuiion lumber. Otway. 

2 In America, timber sawed or split for use; 
as beams, joists, boards, planks, staves, 
hoops, and the like. — 3. t A pawnbroker’s 
shop or apartment in which pledges were 
htored, a pledge; a pawn. *Tlie lumber for 
their proper goods recover.’ Butler. 

They put all tlie little |>I.ite they had in the lumber, 
which IS pawning it. till tlie sliips c.iuie 

Lady Murray {Quoted by Trench). 

4. Harm; mischief [Local.]— 6 Foolish and 
obscene talk; ribaldry. [Provincial Eng- 
lish.] 

Lumber (lum'b6r), r.e. l To heap together 
in disorder —2 To fill with lumber ; as, to 
lumber a room. 

Lumber (lum'b6r), v.i 1, To move heavily. 

2. To make a heavy rumbling noise; to 
rumble. 

A boisterous gush of wind lumherxuy^ amongst it 
Chapman. 

The post-boy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbertny: of the wheels Covjper. 

3 In America, to cut timber in the forest 
and prepare it for tlie market. 

Lumberdar (lum'b6r-dkr), n [Hind] The 
head man of a village [Anglo-Indian.] 

(He) said he was the lurnberdar or head man of a 
neighbouring village. It". B Russell 

Lumberer num'b6r-6r), n. In America, a 
person employed in cutting lumber or tim- 
ber and getting it from the forest ; a wood- 
cutter. 

Lumber-house, Lumber-room Oim^'ber- 
hous, luin'b6r-rbm), n, A house or room for 
the reception of lumber, or useless things. 
Lumber-man (lum'b6r-man), n Same as 
Lumberer. 

Lumber-room, n. See Lumber-house. 
Lumber-waggon (lum'b6r-wag on), n. In 
America, a mnd of waggon used by farmers 
for canying their produce to market 
Lum^r-yard (lurnTb^r-yard), n. A timber- 
yard. [American.] 

Lumbxic (lum'brik), n. [L. lumbricus, a 
worm. ] A worm. Clarke. [Bare. ] 
Lumbllcal(lum'brik-al), a. [L. lumbricus, a 
worm. ] Pertaining to or resembling a worm : 
as, the lurnbrical muscles of the fingers and 
toes 

Lumbiical (lum'brik-al), n. A muscle of 
the fingers and toes, so named from its re- 
sembling a worm. Of these muscles, there 
are ^ur of the fingers and as many of the 
toes. 

Lumbrloldss (lum-bris'i-de), n. pi. The 
earthworm family, a family of annelids be- 
longing to the order Ollgochceta, conmrlslng 
only the genus Lumbricus. See Earth- 
worm. 

Lumbrldform (lum-bris'l-form), a. [L. 
lumbricus, a worm, and forma, shape.] 
Resembling a worm in shape. 

Lumbricus (lum-brl'kus), n [L., a worm.] 
A genus of annelids, the type of the family 
Lumbricidas, and comprising the earth- 
worms. See Earthworm. 

Lumluanoe (lu'min-ans), n. The state or 
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quality of being luminant ; luminosity ; 
lummouBuess, [Rare.] 

The muse of these people ... is such a humble, 
home-born thing that they think of her no more than 
a fire-fly does of her lumtnance. Ouida. 

Luminant (Ifi'min-ant), a. (See Luminary. ] 
Emitting light; shining; luminous. 

Luminary (IQm'in-a-ri), n. [Fr luminaire, 
from L lumen, luminis, light, for luemen, 
from luceo, to shine.] 1. Any body that 
^ves light, but chiefly one of the heavenly 
bodies. 

Where the great luminary . . . 
Dispenses light from fur. Milton. 

Hence— 2, One who is a source of intellec- 
tual light ; a person that illustrates any 
subject, or enlightens mankind ; as, Bacon 
and Newton were distinguished luminaries 
in the spheres of philosophy and science. 
Lumlnatet (lum'in-at), v.t. [L. lumino. lum- 
inatum, from lumen, light.] To illuminate. 
Lumination t (lilm-in-&’shon), n. Same as 
Illumination. 

Luminet (lumln), To enlighten. See 
Illumine. 

Luminiferous (lum-in-ifdr-us), a. [L. lumen, 
light, and fero, to produce.] 1. Producing 
light; yielding light —2. Serving as the 
medium for conveying light ; as, the lumi- 
niferous ether. 

Luminosity (lu)^-^>i' 08 l-ti), n. The quality 
of being luminous; luminousness. p 

Laplace conceives that, In its primitive state, the 
sun consisted in a diffused luminosity so as to re- ( , 
semble those nebula; among the fixed stars. 

tt'hewell. 

T. iimln niig (lum'in-us), a. [L. luminosus; Fr. > 
lumineux.] 1. Shining; emitting light, > 
whether original or reflected ; as, the aim ^ 
and the moon are luminous bodies. ^ 
2 Bright ; brilliant ; clear ; as, a luminous > 
colour. 

Fur in the west there lies a desert land, where the 
mountains 

Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and lum- , ' 
inous summits. Longfellow. 

3. Clear, as if illuminated ; as, a luminous J 
essay or argument. C 

Calculated to place his disinterested pursuit of )' 
truth m a luminous aspect. De Qutncey. ^ 

Luminously (Ifirn'in-us-li), adv. In a lum- r 
inous mahner; with brightness or clearness, t 
Luminousness (lum^in-us-nes), n. The*; 
quality of being luminous; brightness;^- 
clearness; as, the luminousness of the sea;t 
the luminousness of ideas, arguments, or 
method. 

Let us consider a little each of these characters in 
succession ; and first, whut is very peculiar to this 
church, Its luminousness This pernaps strikes the 
traveller more from its contrast with the excessive 
gloom of the Church of St Mark's. Ruskin. 

Lummox (lum'moks), n. A fat, unwieldy, 
stupid person. [Provincial English and 
American ] 

Lummy (lum'i), a. Jolly; first-rate. [Slang. > 

To think of Jack Dav/kins— lummy Jack— the 
Dodger, the artful Dodger, going abroad for a com- 
mon twopenny-halfpenny sneeze-box! Dickens. 

Lump ( lump ),n. [0 D. lompe, N. lump, 
piece, mass; Sw. lump, a piece cut from 
a log; allied probably to E. lubber, lum- 
ber, lunch. 1 1. A small mass of matter, 
of no definite shape; as, a lump of earth, 
a lutnp of butter; a lump of sugar. —2 A 
mass of things blended or thrown togethei 
without order or distinction; as, copper 
iron, gold, silver, lead, tin, proraiscuouslv 
in one lump. —In the lump, the whole to- 
gether; in gross ‘They may buy them in 
the lump.’ Addison. 

Lump (lump), v.t. 1. To tlirow into a mast: 
to unite in a body or sum without distinc- 
tion of particulars. 

The expenses ought to be lumped. Ayliffe. 

2. To take in the gross; to regard or speak 
of collectively. 

Not forgetting all others, whom for brevity, bat 
out of no resentment to you, I lump all together. 

Sterne. 

Lump (lump), v.i. To be sulky. [Provincial 
English. ]—lfyou dmi't like it, you may lump 
it. If you do not choose to take what fc 
offered, you may sit in the sulks. 

Lumper (lump'dr), n A labourer employeu 
to load and unload vessels when in harbour. 
Lumpfish (lump'flsh), n. An acanthoptery- 
glous fish of the genus Cyclopterus (C. lum- 
pus), and fomlly Discoboli, so named from 
the clumsiness of Its form. The back is 
arched and sharp, the belly flat, the body 
is covered with sharp black tubercles, and 
on each side there are three rows of laiw 
bony scales and another row on the back. 

The ventral fins are modified into a very 
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•trong luoker, by means of which it adheres 
with mat force to any substance to which 
It ap^ies itself. Before the spawning sea- 
son it is of a brilliant crimson colour, 
mingled with orange, purple, and blue, but 
afterwards changes to a dull blue or lead 
colour. It sometimes weighs 7 lbs. , and its 
flesh is very fine at some seasons, though 
insipid at others. It freouents the nor- 
thern seas, and is often brought to the 
Edinburgh and London markets, lu the 
former it bears the name of Cock-paddle or 
Cock-paidle. Called also Lumpsucker from 
its power of adhesion, and Sea-owl from its 
uncouth appearance. 

Lumping (lump'ing), p. and a. Bulky; 
heavy. Arbuthriot 

Lumpish (lump'ishV a. 1. Like a lump; 
heavy; gross; bulky.— 2. Dull; inactive. 

‘ That lumpish idiot. ' Crabbe. 

Lumpishly (lump^ish-li), adv. In a lump- 
ish manner; heavily; with dulness or stu- 
pidity. 

Lumpishness (lump'ish-nes), n The qua- 
lity of being lumpish; heaviness; dulness; 
stupidity. 

Lumpsucker (lump'suk-er), n. See Lump- 
fish. 

Lump-sugar (lump'shu-g^r), n. Loaf-sugar 
broken into small pieces 
Lumpy (lump'i), a. Full of lumps or small 
compact masses. 

Luna (1^'wft). . for lucna, from luceo, 

to shine.] 1. The moon. — 2 In old chem 
silver.— Luna cornea, fused chloride of sil- 
ver, so called from its horn-like appear- 
ance. 

Lunacy (lu'na-si), n. [From L lunaticus, 
lunatic, moon-struck, from luna, the moon.] 
A species of insanity or madness; properly, 
the kind of insanity which is broken by 
intervals of reason — formerly supposed to 
be influenced by the changes of the moon ; 
madness in general; insanity, or any un- 
soundness of mind.-— Commission of lunacy 
See under Commission. — Commissioner in 
lunacy, a commissioner appointed by statute 
to visit and superintend asylums and grant 
licenses to persons who wish to open houses 
for the reception of patients — Syn Insan- 
ity, derangement, craziness, mania. 

Lunar Ou [L. Iu7iaris, from hina, 

the moon.] 1, Pertaining to the moon; as, 
iuriar observations. —2. Measured by the re- 
volutions of the moon ; as, Iwtmr days or 
years.— 3. Resembling the moon; round. 

In the nght hand a pointed dart they wield , 

The left, for ward, sn.stams a lunar shield 

Dryden 

4. t Influenced by the moon. 

They have denominated some hcrb.s solar and 
some lunar, and such like toys put into great words. 

Bacon 

— Lunar bone, one of the bones of the wrist. 
— Lunar caustic, nitrate of silver. — Lunar 
cycle, the period of time after which the 
new moons return on the same days of the 
year. See Cycle. — Lutiar distance (naut 
astron.), a term denoting the distance of 
the moon from the sun, or from a fixed star 
or planet lying nearly in the line of its path, 
by means of which the longitude of a ship 
at sea is found. — Lunar method (naut. 
astron.), the method of determining the lon- 
gitude of a place or ship from the observa- 
tion of lunar distances. — Lunar month. 
See Month.— L unar observation generally 
means an obseri^ation of the moon’s dis- 
tance from a star for the purpose of finding 
the longitude —Lunar tables- (a) in astron. 
tables of the moon's motions arranged for 
computing the moon's true place at any 
time past or future (b) In navigation, lo- 
garithmic tables for correcting the apparent 
distance of the moon from the sun, or from 
a fixed star on account of refraction and 
parallax. — Lunar theory, the deduction of 
the moon’s motion from the law of gravita- 
tion.-— Lunar year. See Year. 

Lunar (l<i'u6r), n. In navigation, lunar dis- 
tance. 

Lunarla G'i-ua'ri-a), n. [From L luna, the 
moon.] A genus of biennial and perennial 
cruciferous herbs, natives of central and 
southern Europe: so called from the broad 
silvery dissepiments of the pod resembling 
a full moon. One of the species (L biennis) 
is known by the English names of honesty 
or satin /lower. It is a tall erect biennial, 
with laige cordate leaves and terminal ra- 
cemes of purple or white flowers 
Lunarian Gu-n&^ri-anX n. An inhabitant of 
the moon. 

Lunaryt (Ifi^ns-ri), a. Same as Lunar. 
Fuller. 


Lunary (IG'na-ri), n. A plant, moonwort 
(which see). 

Lunate, Lunated (IG'nat, lu^na^ed), a. Hav- 
ing a form resembling that of the half-moon; 
crescent-shaped; as, a lunate leaf. 

Lunatic (lu'nat-ik), a. [L lunaticus. See 
Lunacy.] l. Affected by lunacy; mad; in- 
sane; as, a lunatic person. Shak.~2. Indi- 
cating or exhibiting lunacy ‘ Bedlam beg- 
gars, from low farms, sometimes with lunatic 
bans, sometimes with ])rayers.' Shak. 
Lunatic (lu'nat-ik). n. A person affected 
by lunacy; an insane person; properly, one 
who has lucid intervals; a person of un- 
sound mind; a madman.— Lmuttic asylum, 
a house or hospital established for the re- 
ception of lunatics. 

Lunation (lu-na'shon), n [L L. lunatio, 
lunationis, from L. luno, lunatum, to bend 
like a half-moon or crescent, from luna, a 
moon ] The period of a synodic revolution 
of the moon, or the time from one new moon 
to the following. 

Lunch (lunsh), n. [Prov. E., a lump or 
piece, probably a form of himp, as hunch 
of hump, bunch of bump, dunch (Sc.) of 
dump. The use of the word to mean food 
taken between meals is paralleled by the 
common Scotch use of piece in this sense.] 
A luncheon (which see). 

Lunch (lunsh), v i. To take a lunch. 
Luncheon (lunsh'on), n [A longer form of 
lunch, perhaps for lunching; or the termina- 
tion may be borrowed from nunchean, wlilch 
seems to be really a word of different origin 
altogether. See Nuncheon.] 1 A lump 
of bread; a slice. 

I sliced the luncheon from the barley-loaf. Gay 

2. A sliglit repast or meal between break- 
fast and dinner- formerly between dinner 
and supper; food taken at any time except 
at a regular meal. 

Luncheon (lunsh'on), v.i. To take lunch or 
luncheon. 

While laches are luncheoninz on Perigord nie, or 
coursing in whirling brit$ka.s, performing all tne sin- 
gular ceremonies of a London morning in the he.irt 
of the season Dtsraeh. 

Luncheon-bax (lunsh'on-bHr), n. A part of 
an inn or public-house where luncheon can 
be liad. 

Lune (lun), n. [L. luna, the moon.] 1. Any- 
thing in the shape of a crescent or half- 
moon. [Rare ]— 2. In gemn a figure formed 
on a sphere or on a plane by two arcs of 
circles which inclose a space 
The lune of Hippocrates is famous as being the 
first curvilinear space whose area was exactly deter- 
nnned Davies 

8 t A fit of lunacy or madness; a freak; a 
crotchet; a whim ‘ 'Tliose dangerous unsafe 
Zw7i€si’ the king.’ Shak. 

Lune (lun), n. [Probably another fonn of 
line ] A leash; as, the lune of a hawk. 
Lunet t (lu'net), n. [See Lunette. ] A little 
moon; a satellite Bp. Hall. 

Lunette (lu-net'), n [Fr lunette, dim. of 
L. luna, the moon ] 1. In 
fort, a work in the form of 
a redan with flanks, used 
as an advanced work —2. In 
farriery, a half horse-shoe, 
which wants the sponge, or 
that part of the branch 
Lunette. Which runs toward the 
quarters of the foot - 3. A 
lece of felt to cover the eye of a vicious 
orse.— 4 Inarch, an aperture for the ad- 
mission of light in a concave ceiling ; such 
are the upper lights to the naves of St. 
Peter’s at Rome and of St, Paul’s in Lon- 
don.— 5. A kind of watch-glass, flattened in 
the centre ; also, a kind of convexo-con- 



Lunette, St. Paul’s, London. 


cave lens for spectacles.— 6. In archasol. a 
crescent-shaped penannular concave plate 
of metal, apparently worn as an ornament 
about the neck. 


LuZLg (lung), n. [A. Sax. lunge, pi. lungen, 
IceL luma, lungu, D. long, Dan. ana G, 
lunge. Wedgwood may be right In tracing 
the root-meaning to lightness or sponginesB, 
seen in Bav. luck, lunk, light. Comp, lights^ 
1, In amt. one of the two organs of respira- 
tion in air-breathing animals. They are 
situated one on each side of the chest, and 
separated from each other by the heart and 
larger blood-vessels. Each is Inclosed in 
itsown serous membrane, called the pleura. 
The general form of the lung is pyramidal, 
the base resting on the diaphragm, the apex 
extending to the base of the neck. Each 
lung is divided into two lobes by a deep 
transverse fissure near its middle, the upper 
lobe of the right lung being agajn partially 



Human Lungs, Heart, and great Vessels, 

A, Lungs with the anterior edges turned back to 
show the heart and bronchia B, Heart, C, Aorta, 
b, Pulmonary .irtery H, Ascending vena cava. 
F, Trachea c. t., Bronchia. H H, Carotid arteries 
1 1, Jugular veins J J, Subclavian arteries. K K, Sub- 
clavian veins P P, Costal cartilages Q, Anterior 
cardiac artery, k. Right auricle. 

divided. The left lung is narrower than the 
right, but is somewhat longer. Their sub- 
stance is light and spongy, and being filled 
with air-cells floats readily on water. When 
the chest is expanded, the air, passing down 
the windpipe into the capillary ramifications 
of the bronchi, acts on the blood that has 
been vitiated by circulation, exchanging 
gases with it through the walls of the air- 
vessels Thus purified the blood returns to 
the left auricle of the heart, and the air, 
laden with carbonic acid, is expelled by the 
collapse of the chest Among birds the 
lungs do not hang free in the cavity of the 
thorax, but are attached to the ribs and 
backbone, the bronchi opening Into the air 
canals of the body. In reptiles the lungs 
are much more simple, but differ little from 
the mammal type In serpents only one 
lung is fully developed, the other being 
rudimentary. In amphibians partially, and 
in fishes wholly, the lungs are replaced by 
gills —2 pi (a) A person having a strong 
voice, (b) A servant who blew the fire of an 
alchemist. 

That Is hi? fire-drake, 

His lunj^s, his zephyrus, he th.it puffs his coals. 

B. yoHsott 

Lunge (lunj), n. [Contr. from allonge {-which 
see) ] A sudden thrust or pass, as with a 
sword. Formerly written Longe. 

Lunge Ounj)» To make a thrust or pass, 
as with a sword or rapier; as, he instantly 
lunged at him. 

Lunge Gun j), v. t. In the unanege, to exercise 
(a horse) by running round in a ring while 
held by a long rein. 2'haekeray. 

Lunged (lungd), a. 1. Having lungs. —2 Draw- 
in^ii and expelling air like the lungs. ‘ The 
lunged bellows.’ Dryden. 

Lungeous (lunj'us), a. [O.Fr, longis, a lout, 
from long, long,] Awkward ; rough ; cruel ; 
quarrelsome. [Provincial ] 

Lung-CTOWn (lung'grSn), a. In med. having 
lungs that adhere to the pleura 
T.ii-ngift (lung'i), n. The guillemot Sir W, 
Scott. [Scotch ] 

Lungl8,t n. [O.Fr. Zouflfis. See Lounge.] A 
lingerer; a dull, drowsy fellow. Beau. <fc FI. 
LungleSB (lung'les), a. Having no lungs. 
Lungwort Gwug'wfirt), n. 1. A plant of the 
genus Pulmonaria (P. ojicinalis), nat. order 
Boraginaceo!. It is a common garden flower, 
having red and purple tubular blossoms, 
and leaves speckled like human lungs, and 
on account of this resemblance has been 
used in pulmonary diseases. —2. A lichen 
{Sticta pulnumacea) growing abundantly on 
trunks of trees in moist alpine countries. 
It is occasionally used like Iceland-moss in 
diseases of the lunn. 

Lunl’-ourrent (IQ'ni-ku-rent), a. Having 
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relation to phases in currents, depending 
on the changes of the moon. 

Luniform (la'ni-form), a. (L. luna, the 
moon, and /orma, shape.] Besembling the 
moon. 

Lunlsolar flu-ni-sS'lar), a. [L. iwna, moon, 
and solaria, from sol, sun. ] Compounded of the 
revolutions of the sun and moon; resulting 
from the united action of the sun and moon. 
-Lunisolar preoeaaion, in astron. that por- 
tion of the annual precession of the equi- 
noxes which depends on the joint action of 
the sun and moon.- -Lunisolar period, that 
after which the eclipses again return in the 
same order. — Lunisolar year, a period of 
time consisting of 532 common years, found 
by multiplying the cycle of the sun by that 
of the moon. 

Limlstlcet (lu'nis-tis), n. [L, luna, the 
moon, and sto, steti, or sisto, to stand.] In 
astron. the farthest point of the moon’s 
northing and southing in its monthly revol- 
ution. 

Lunl-tidal (lu'ni-ti-dal), a. Relating to 
tidal motions dependent on the moon 
Lunt (lunt), n. [D lont, Dan. and G lunte, 
a match.] 1. The match-cord used for firing 
cannon —2. A burning match; a light, as of 
a pipe, aflame; a column of flame and smoke; 
a column of smoke, as that arising from a 
tobacco-pipe vigorously puffed. [Scotch.] 

Slie fiiff't her pipe wi’ sic a lunt. Burris. 

Lunt (lunt), v.i. To emit smoke; to flame; 
to be on Are [Scotch. J 

The luntin pipe, .in’ sneeshin mill, 

Are handed round wi’ ri^ht guid-will. Burns 

Lunula (liVnu-la), n. [Dim of L. luna, the 
moon.] Something in the shape of a little 
moon or crescent; specifically, in anat the 
small white semilunar mark at the base of 
the nails. 

Lunular (lu'nU-lftr), a. [From L. lunula, 
dim. of luna, the moon.] Having a form 
like that of the new moon ; shaped like a 
small crescent. 

Lunulate, Lunulated (lu'nu-lat, lu'nu-lnt- 
ed), a. [From L lunula, dim. of luna, the 
moon.] Resembling a small crescent; as, a 
lunulate loaf. 

Lunule (lu'nul), n. [L lunula, dim. of luna, 
the moon.] Something in the shape of a 
little moon or crescent ; as, (a) a crescent- 
like mark or spot on some bivalve shells 
(b) In (/eo7n. a lune See Lune. 

Lunulet (liVnu-let), 71 [L. lunula, dim. of 

luna, the moon.] In entoni a small spot in 
insects shaped like a half-moon, and differ- 
ing in colour from the rest of the body. 
LunuUte (lii'nu-lit), n [L. luna, the moon, 
and Gr. lithos, a stone.] A small fossil 
coral: so called from its shape 
Lupercal (lii-p^r'kal or lu'p6r-kal), a [From 
i/wncrca/, a grotto in the Palatine Hill sacred 
to Lupercus, identified by the Romans with 
the Lycean Pan: so called because he warded 
off the wolves, from lupus, a wolf ] Pertain- 
ing to the Lupercalia, or feasts of the Ro- 
mans in honour of Lupercus or Pan. 
Lupercal (lu-p6r'kal or lu'p6r-kal), 7i. 
pi. Lupercalia (lu-p6r-ka'li-a) One of the 
most ancient of the Roman feasts, celebrated 
every year in the middle of February in 
honour of Lupercus. 

You all did see, that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Shak. 

Luplfonn (lu'pi-form), a [L lupus, a wolf, 
and /on/jrt, likeness,] Wolf-like: a charac- 
teristic designation of a form of syphilis, in 
which the clustered tubercles form patches 
of disorganized skin, and the surface is per- 
forated by deep ulcerated pits. 

Lupine (in' pin), a. Like a wolf; wolfish; 
ravenous. 

Lupine (lu'pin), n. [Fr. lupin; L. lupinus. 
See Lupinus.] The common name of the 
plants of the genus Lupinus (which see). 
Luplnine, Lupinlte G*'pin-ln» Iff'pin-it), n. 
A peculiar bitter substance extracted from 
the leaves of the Lupinus albus. 

LuplnuB (lu-pi'nus), 71. [L., from lupus, a 
wolf, in allusion to its destroying or exhaust- 
ing land.] A very extensive genus of hardy 
annual, perennial, and half-shrubby plants, 
some of which are commonly cultivated in 

S ardens for the sake of their gaily-coloured 
owers; the lupines. They belong to the nat. 
order Leguminoste. and inhabit Europe, the 
temperate parts of North and South Ame- 
rica, a few annual species being found in the 
Mediterranean region. The leaves are sim- 
ple, digitate, or composed of many leaflets; 
the flowers are usually blue, violet, or varie- 


ted, more rarely pink, yellow, or white, 
terminal racemes. L. albua is much 
grown in Italy and Sicily for forage, as well 
as for the seeds, which are used as food. 
Lupous (lu'pus). a. Wolfish ; like a wolf. 
[Rare.] 

LupuHn, LupuUne (Ifl'pu-lin), n. [L. lu^ 
pulus, hops.] 1. The peculiar bitter aro- 
matic principle of the hop. Called also 
Lupulite —2. The fine yellow powder of 
hops, which contains the bitter principle. 
It consists of little round glands, which are 
found upon the stipules and fruit, and is 
obtained by drying, heating, and then sift- 
ing the hops. It is largely used in medicine. 
Lupulite (lil'pu-lit), n. See Lupulin, 1. 
Lupus (lu'pus), n. [L.. a wolf.] 1. In astron. 
one of the southern constellations, situated 
on the south of Scorpio.— -2. In rned. a slow 
non-contagious tubercular affection, occur- 
ring especially about the face, and com- 
monly ending in ragged ulcerations of the 
nose, cheeks, forehead, eyelids, and lips. It 
is so termed from its eating away the flesh 
It is also called Noli-7ne-tangere. ~ Lupus 
7netaUoru7n, the alchemical name of stib- 
nite or sulphide of antimony 
Lurch G^rch), n [O Fr. lourche, ourche, It. 
lurcio, G. lurz, lurtseh, a lurch at cribbage.] 
A term at the game of cribbage, denoting the 
position of a player who has not made his 
thirty-first hole when his opponent has 
pegged hiB sixty-first The loser In such a 
case is said to be left in the lui'ch, in French 
expressed by il deineura lourche (Cotgrave) 
Hence, to leave in the lurch, to leave in a 
difficult situation or in embarrassment: to 
leave in a forlorn state or without help. 
Cotgrave. 

L'Urch G^rch), v.i [A form of lurk, as church 
of kirk, birch of birk, be7ich of ba7iic, &c. See 
Lurk ] l To withdraw to one side or to a 
private place; to lie in ambnsli or in secret; 
to lie close; to lurk. 

I'dnd of prowling and lurching out at night after 
their own sinful pleasures Kingsley. 

2 'I'o shift; to play tricks 
I am fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. Sheuk. 
3. To roll suddenly to one side, as a ship in 
a heavy sea; to stagger to one side, as a tipsy 
man 

Lurch (16rch), n. [See LtiRrii. v /.] Naut. 
a sudden roll of a ship —Lee lurch, a sudden 
roll to the leeward, as when a heavy sea 
strikes the ship on the weather side. 

Lurch (16rch),r i [Partly based on LURCH, 
the gaming term . partly on Lurch, v t. ] 1 . To 
anticipate or outstrip in acquiring some- 
thing; to deprive of by anticipating; to rob. 

You have lurched your friends of the better half of 
the garland by concealing the part of the plot 

B yon son. 

2 To take or gain privily or secretly before 
other competitors, or when others do not 
or cannot; to appropriate; to steal. 

The fond conceit of something like a Duke of 
Venice, put lately into many men's heads by some 
one or other subtilely driving on under this notion 
his own ambitious cmls to lurch a crown Milton 

3. To leave in the lurch; to deceive; to dis- 
appoint. 

This is a sure rule, that will never deceive or lurch 
the sincere cinnmunicant South. 

Lurch t (16rch), r f I Comp L lurco, lurcho, 
to devour greedily See also above.] To eat 
or swallow greedily; to eat up; to devour. 

Too far off from great cities may hinder business ; 
or too nrar lurchetk all provisions, and inaketh 
everything dear. Bacon. 

Lurcher (16rch'6r), n. 1. One that lies in 
wait or lurks; one that watches, as to steal, 
or to betray or entrap; a poacher. 

.Swift from his play the scudding lurcher flies Gay. 

Especially — 2. A dog that lies in wait for 
game, as hares, rabbits, partridges, fallow- 
deer, &c. , drives them into nets, runs them 
down or seizes them. This species of dog 
is said to be descended from the shepherd’s 
dog and the greyhound, and is more used 
by poachers than sportsmen. 

Lurcher G^rch'dr), n. [See Lurch, to eat.] 
A glutton; a gourmandizer. 

Lurdan, LurUane (16r'dan, Wr'dan), a 
[O Fr lourdin, Unirdein, from lourd, heavy, 
dull, thick-headed. SeeLooRD.] Blockish; 
stupid; clownish; lazy and useless. 

In one (chamber). 

Red after revel, droned her lurdane knights 
Slumbering. J'enuyson. 

Lurdan, Lurdane Wr'dan). n. A 

clown; a blockhead; a lazy useless person. 
Lure (lur), n. [Fr. leurre, from M.H.G, 
luodar, a lure, G. luder, carrion, a bait for 


wild beasts. ] 1. In falconry, an object some^ 
what resembling a bird tlrniwn Into the air 
to recall a hawk, often a bunch of feathers 
or several wings tied together and attached 
to a cord. I'he hawk being accustomed ta 
get pieces of flesh to eat from the lure, 
this object comes to have a great influence 
on it, so that it will return when the falconer 
swings the lure about and whistles or calls. 
Hence 2. Any enticement ; that which In- 
vites by the prospect of advantage or plea- 
sure. ‘ With a smile made small account of 
beauty and her lures. ' MUtmi. 

Lure (Itir), v i. To call an animal, especially 
a hawk. 

Standing near one that lured loud and shrill. Bacon. 

At whatsoever hour of the day the boy lured for 
him, and called ’ Linio,* were the dolphin never so 
close hidden, out he would, and come abroad 

Holland. 

Lure Gur), v. t. pret.& pp. lured; ppr, lurhig. 
1. In falconry, to attract by a lure, as a 
hawk; to attract to a lure by the voice. 

O, for a falconer's voice, 

To lure this tassel-gentle back agam ! Shak. 


2. To entice; to attract; to invite by any- 
thing that promises pleasure or advantage. 

‘ Lured on by the pleasure of this bait.' Sir 
W. Temple. 

And various science lures the learned eye. Gay 

Lurid (lur'id), a. [L. lurid^is ] Pale yellow, 
as flame; ghastly pale; gloomy; dismal. 

All these thoughts of love and strife 
Lllimmered through his lurid life. Long/elloiu. 


2. In boi. having a dirty brown colour, a 
little clouded. 

Lurk G6rk), vi [Apparently correspond- 
ing to N. luska, Dan. luske, to lurk, to skulk; 
allied to Dan. lur, G, lauer, an ambush or 
watching; perhaps to lower (v.i ), listen, &c. 
See Lurch, v i.] 1. To lie hid; to lie In wait 
I.et us lay wait for blood, let us lurk privily for 
the innocent Prov, 1. ii. 


2. I'o lie concealed or unperceived. 

The spectral form of an .iwfnl fate dominating all 
things human and divine might lurk in the back- 
ground, but it did not olitrudc itself or mar the fair- 
ness or completeness of that seemly human life in 
which the spirit found satisfaction and rest 

Hr. Caird, 

Lurker G6rk'6r), n. One that lurks or keeps 
out of sight. 

Lurking -hole, Lurking-place (Rrk'ing- 
hol, 16rk'ing-plas), n. A place in which one 
lurks or lies concealed ; a secret place ; a 
hiding-place; a den. 

Lurry (hn'i),n. [W Ilwry, precipitant; llwr, 
that tends foi’ward.] ]. A confused throng; 
a crowd; a heap. 

A lurry and rabble of poor farthing friars, who have 
neither rent nor revenue. World 0 / Wonders. 

2 A confused inarticulate sound or utter- 
ance; as, a lurry of words. 

We are not to leave duties for no duties, and to turn 
prayers into a kind of lurry. Mtllon. 

Lurry (lur'i), n. A lorry. Lord Lytton. 

Luscinia G^^s-sln'i-a), n. A genus of inses- 
sorial birds of the thrush family (Turdidfie), 
to which the nightingale (L phUomcla) 
belongs. See Nightingale. 

Luscious (lush'us), a. [0 E. lushio^is. Comp. 
lush.\ 1 Very sweet; delicious; grateful 
to the taste; pleasing; delightful. 


And raisins keep their luscious native taste Dryden. 

He wiU b.nt him in with the luscious proposal of 
some gainful purchase. South 

2. Sweet or rich so as to cloy or nauseate; 
sweet to excess; hence, unctuous; fulsome. 

He had a tedious, luscious way of talking, that was 
apt to tire the patience of his hearers. Jeffrey. 

3 Smutty; obscene. [Rare.] 

Lusciously (lush'iis-li), adv. In a luscious 
manner. 

Lusciousness Gush'us-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being luscious. 

Luseme (lu'sSm), n. [Fr loup-cervier, L, 
Iupu8-cerva7i7is, deer-wolf — a wolf, 

and cervus, a stag.] A lynx 
Lush Gii®h)* [Frobably connected with 
lish, Sc. leish, vigorous, active, lust, lusty; 
the common derivation from luscious, and 
that from delicious, in O.E. sometimes 
written licious, may however be correct) 
Fresh, luxuriant, and juicy; succulent. 

How lush and lusty the grass looksi how green! Sh^. 
And at the root thro' lush green grasses burn d 
The red anemone. Tennyson. 


lUSh (lush), 71. [Same origin as lushy (which 
see).] Intoxicating drink; especially beer. 
[Slang.] 

lUSkburg, Luxemburg G«8hT)6i]g, Inks- 
em-b6rg), n. A counterfeit coin of the reign 
of Edward III., coined at Luxembourg, and 
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made to repreaeut the Engliah coins then 
current. 

Lusliy (lush'i), CL. [‘A word attributed for 
its origin to the name of Lushvngton, a 
once well-known London brewer, but when 
we find losho and loshano in a Gypsy dia- 
lect, meaning jolly, . . . there seems to be 
some ground for supposing tlie word to be 
pure Komany.’ C. Cf. Leland ] Tipsy or 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 
[Slang, j 

LUBlad (lil'si-ad), n [Pg. Os Lusictdos, the 
Lusitanians, or the Portuguese. ] TTie cele- 
brated Portuguese epic poem, written by 
Camoens, on the establishment of the Por- 
tuguese govenimcnt in India. It was pub- 
lianed in 1571. 

Luakt (luskX [Icel. li)skr, weak, idle.] 
Lazy; slothful. Sir T. More. 

Luakt (lusk), n. An idle, lazy fellow; a 
lubber. 

Lusk t (lusk), V i. To bo idle, indolent, or 
unemployed. Warner. 

Lusldill t (lusk'ish), a. Inclined to lusk or 
be lazy. Marston. 

LnaklaMy f (lusk'ish -li), adv Lazily. 
LusklslinbfiB t (lusk'ish-nes), n. Disposition 
to indolence; laziness. 

LUBOribuBt (lu-so'ri-iis), a. [L lusornis, 
from ludo, lusum, to sport.] Of or per- 
taining to play; sportive. 

Many too nicely take exceptions at cards, tallies, 
and dice, and such mixed fusorioits lots Burton. 

Lusoryt (lu'so-ri), a. [L htstrrius.] Used 
in play; playful; as, hmry methods of in- 
structing children. Jer Taylor. 

LUBt (lust), n [A Sax. O.Sax. D. G. and 
8w. lust; Icel. lyst, losti; Dan. lyst; Goth. 
lustus, desire, lust&n, to desire. The root 
meaning is lielieved by Grimm to lie seen 
in the Icel. Ijdsta, to smite, so that lust 
would originally mean what smites or the 
state of being smitten. See the verb.] 

1. Longing desire ; eagerness to possess or 
enjoy; as, the lust of gain 

The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, I 
will divide the spoil, my htsi shall be satisfied upon 
them. Ex xv. g. 

2. Evil propensity; depraved affection or 
desire; more especially, sexual appetite; 
unlawful desire of sexual pleasure; con- 
cupiscence. Rom. i 27. 

If thou wouldst know sin's strength, thy /wj'/j-how hard 
to tame, 

Against them take up arras and earnest war proclaim 
Tiench, 

8. t Pleasure; will; inclination. 

Tombhiig backe he downe did slyde 
Over his horses taile above a stryde . 

Whence little lust lie had to rise againe. ^pemer. 

4 t Vigour; active power. 

T rees will grow greater, and bear better fruit, if you 
put salt, or lees of wine, or blood, to the root; the cause 
may be the increasing tlie lust or spint of the root 
Bacon. 

Lust (lust), v.i. [A. Sax. lustan, lyst an, 
Icel. lysta, Dan. lyste, D. lusten, G lusten. 
List, to please, is another form 1 1 + To 
list ; to like. ‘ But all had leave that lust ’ 
Spenser. —2. To desire eagerly; to long: with 
c^fter. 

Thou niayest kill and cat flesh in all thy gates, what- 
soever thy soul Insteth after. Deut. xii 15, 

8. To have carnal desire; to desire eagerly 
the gratification of carnal appetite: with 
after. 

Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath committed adultery with her already in his he.irt. 

Mat v 28 

4. To have irregular or inordinate desires 

The spirit that dwelleth In us lusteth to envy 

Jam. iv 5 

We should not after evil things as they also lusted 
I Cor X. 0. 

LUBt-breathed (lust'brgTHd), a. Animated 
by lust. Shak. 

Lll8t*dl6ted (lust'dl-et-ed), n. Fed upon 
lust; pampered by lust. ‘ The superfluous 
and lust-dieted man. ’ Shak 
Luster (lust'Sr), n. One inflamed with lust 
LUBtOT t (Iu8't6r), n. [L. lustrum, a den of 
wild beasts.] The den or abode of a wild 
beast. 

But turning to his luster, calves and dam 
He shows abhorred death. Chapman. 

Lustful OuBt'ful), a. 1. Having lust or eager 
desire of canial ^atifleation; libidinous; as, 
an intemperate and Iwtiful man. —2 Provok- 
ing to sensuality; inciting to lust or exciting 
carnal desire. 

Thence his lustful orgies he enlarged. Milton. 

8 . Vigorous; robust; stout; lusty. ‘Lustful 
health.’ Sackville. 

Lustfully (lust'ful-li), adv. In a lustful 
manner. 


LUBtltilueSB (lusPful-nes), n. The state of 
being lustful; libidinousness. 

LuBUOt (lusUik), a. Lusty; vigorous; jovial 

As lustick and frolick as lords in their bowers 

Brome. 

LuBtlhoadf LuBtillOOd (lusUi-hed, lust"!- 
hud), n. The quality of being lusty; vigour 
of body. 

A goodly personage. 

Now in his freshest flower of lustthead Spenser. 

He is so full of lustthood, he will ride 
Joust for it, and win, leunysott 

Looking back with s.id adimration on exploits of 
youthful lustthood which could be enacted no more. 

Prof. Biackte 

Lustily nust'i-li). adv. lii a lusty manner; 
vigorously; strongly. 

I determine to fight lustily for him. Shak. 

Lufftlness (lust'i-nes), n The state of being 
lusty; vigour; robustness 

Cappadocian slaves were famous for their lustiness. 

Dry den. 

Lustless (lust'les), a. 1. Free from lust.— 

2. t Listless; languid; lifeless; indifferent. 

Scemeth thy flock thy counsel can. 

So lustless been they, so weak, so wan. Spenser. 

Lustral (lus'tral). a. [L. lustralis, from 
lustra, to purify.] 1 Xlsed in puritlcation; 
as, lustral water. ‘ His better parts by 
lustral waves refined ’ Garth. — 2. Per- 
taining to purification; as, lustral days. 
Luatrate (lus'trat), v.t. [L. lustra, lus- 
tratum, to cleanse, from lustrum.] To 
make clear or pure; to purify. 

Lustratet (lus'trat), v.i. To go about for 
the purpose of inspecting ns to the cleansing 
or jiurification of a place 
Thrice through Avciitme's mount he doth lustrate. 

I 'tears. 

Lustration (lus-tra'slion), n. 1 The act or 
operation of making clear or pure; a cleans- 
ing or purifying by water. 

And holy water for lustration bring Dryden. 

2 In class, antiq. the sacrifices or ceremonies 
by which cities, fields, armies, or people 
defiled by crimes wore purified. 

Lustre (Iu8't6r), n. [Fr. lustre; L. lustrum, 
a purificatory sacrifice, from luo, to wash 
away, to purify, or as others think, from 
luceo, to shine. See Lustkum.] 1. Biight- 
ness; splendour; gloss; as, the lustre of the 
sun or stars; the lustre of silk 
The sun’.s mild lustre warms the vital air. Pope. 

2 In mineral a variation in the nature 
of the reflecting surface of minerals. In 
this sense it designates, first, the kind or 
quality of the light reflected ; second, the 
degree of intensity. 'J’here are six recog- 
nized qualities of Imiro— metallic, as in 
pyrites and glance-coal ; adamantine, as 
in the diamond ; vitreous, as in glass ; 
resinous, as in pitchstone ; pearly, as in 
gypsum; and silky, as in amianthus With 
regard to degree of intensity, the lustre is 
said to be splendent when it can be seen 
at a great distance; shining, when the 
reflected light is weak; glistening, when 
observed only at a short distance; glimmer- 
ing, when the surface presents only luminous 
points; and dull, when the surface is almost 
destitute of lustre. — 3 The splendour of 
birth, of deeds, or of fame ; renown ; dis- 
tinction 

His ancestors continued about four hundred years, 
ratlicr without obscurity than with any great lustre. 

Jf'otton. 

4 A sconce with lights; a branched cliande- 
lier ornamented with drops or pendants of 
cut glass. 

Double rows of lustres lighted up the nave Eustace. 

6. A fabric for ladies’ dresses, consisting of 
cotton warp and woollen weft. It is plain 
or self-coloured, and has a highly finished 
lustrous surface. 

Lustre (lus't^r), n. [Directly from L. lus- 
trum, and therefore ultimately the same 
word 08 preceding. See Lustrum.] The 
space of five years; a lustrum (which see). 
Lustreless flus'tSr-les),® Destitute of lustre. 
Lustrlcal (lus'tri-kal), a. Pertaining to puri- 
fication. Middleton. 

Lustring (Ifis'tringX n. [From lustre.] A 
species of glossy sUk cloth, [Corruptly writ- 
ten Lutestring. ] 

Lustrous (lus'trus), a. Characterized by 
lustre; bright; shining; luminous. 

My sword and yours arc kin. Good sparks and lus- 
trous. Shak. 

Lustrously (lus'trus-li), adv. In a lustrous 
manner; brilliantly; luminously. 

Lustrum (lus'trum), n. pi Lustrums or 
Lustra (lus'trumz, lus'tra). [L.] 1. A lus- 
tration or purification; particularly, the 


purification of the whole Roman people 
performed at the end of every five years. 
Hence— 2. The space of five years, or fifty com- 
pleted months, among the ancient Romans. 
Lust-Btalned (lust'st&nd), a. Defiled by 
lust. 

Lustwort (lust'wdrt), n. [E. lust and wtyrt ] 
A plant of the genus Drosera; sundew. See 

Lusty (luBt'l), a. [From E. lust; D. and G. 
lustig, D. lystig, merry, jovial. See Lust.] 

1. Full of or characterized by life, spirit, 
vigour, health, or the like; stout; vigorous; 
robust; healthful; lively; merry; gallant. 

Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things : making 
thee young and lusty as an eagle 

Book of Common Prayer. 
How lush and lusty the grass looks 1 Shak. 
Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. Byron. 

2. Bulky; large; of great size. —3. t Beautiful; 
handsome. 

So lovedst thou the lusty Hyacint ; 

So lovedst thou the faire Coroms dcare. Spenser. 

4. t Pleasant. ‘ That was or might be lusty 
to his herte. ’ Lydgate. — 6 t Impudent ; 
saucy. 

Ca.ssius's soldiers did shew themselves verie stub- 
borne and lustie in the camp. North. 

6. Full-bodied or stout through being preg- 
nant ; a colloquial use. — 7. Lustful ; hot- 
blooded. 

Before the flood thou with thy lusty crew, 

False titled sons of God, roaming the earth, 

Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men. Mtllon. 

Syn Robust, stout, strong, vigorous, health- 
ful, large, bulky, corpulent 
Lustyhede, t n Pleasure; mirth. Chaucer. 
Lubub natursd (lu'sus na-tu're), n. [L., a 
play or sport of nature.] A term applied 
to a monster, or to anything seemingly unna- 
tural in the physical world 
LutanlBt (lu'tan-ist), n. [From lute J A 
person that plays oji the lute. 

A celebrated lutanxst was playing to a large com- 
pany Astat Res. 

LutarlOUB (IQ-ta'rl-us), a. [L lutanus, from 
lutum, mud ] Pertaining to, living in, or 
of the colour of mud 

Lutation (lu-ta'shon), 71. [See Lute.] The 
act or method of luting vessels. 

Lute (lut), u (Fr. luth, from Ar. al iH, the 
lute.] A stringed musical instrument of the 
guitar kind, formerly very poj>ular in Europe. 

It consists of four 
parts, viz. the table 
or belly with a large 
sound - hole in the 
middle ; the body, 
ribbed like a melon, 
having nine or ten 
ribs or divisions; the 
neck, which has nine 
or ten stops or frets 
which divide the 
strings into semi- 
tones; and the head 
or cross, in which are 
fitted the pegs or 
screws for tuning the 
strings. of which 
there are five or six 
pairs, each pair tuned 
in octaves or uni- 
sons. The strings are 
struck by the fin- 
gel's of the right 
hand and stopped on the frets by those of 
the left. 

Lute (lut), V. t. To play on a lute, or as on a 
lute 

Knaves are men 

That lute and flute fantastic tenderness. Ttnxiyson. 
Lute (l&t), v.t. pret. & pp. luted; ppr. luting. 

To close or coat with lute. A glass retort 
is said to be luted, when it is smeared over 
with clay so as more perfectly to resist the 
effects of heat, and to prevent its fusion. 
Lute, Luting (lut, Iflt'lng), n. [L. lutum, 
mud, clayTirom luo, to wash.] In chem. 

(a) a composition of clay or other tenacious 
substance used for stopping the juncture of 
vessels so closely as to prevent the escape 
or entrance of air. (b) Tne external coating 
of clay or sand, or other substances applied 
to glass retorts, in order that they may 
support a high temperature without fusing 
or cracking. 

Lute-baoked (Ifit'bakt), a. Having a curved 
spine. Holland. 

Lu'tenlBt (Ifit'en-ist), n. A performer on the 
lute; alutanist. 

Luteolelne, LuteollnB (ifi'tg-ol-§-in, 
ol-in), n. [L. luteolut, yellowish, from luteus, 



Lute. 
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golden yellow.] (CmHwOs.) The yellow 
colouring matter of weld or dyer’s weed. 
LUteollS (IQ’td-us). a. [L. luteue, yellowish, 
lutum, weld; lUtevs, muddy, lUtum, mud.] 
1 . Of a yellow colour.— 2. Muddy; clayey. 
Luter, Lutist (lut’dr, mt’ist), n. One who 
plays on a lute. 

Latosoent (lu-tes'ent), a. [From L. luteus, 
yellow.] Of a yellowish colour. 
Lute-Stllxig (lutestring), n. The string of a 
lute. 

Lutestring (lut'string), n. [A comiption 
of lustrina.] A stout glossy kind of silk 
used for ladies' dresses.— To speak in lute- 
string, to speak in an affected manner or in 
the manner of a fine lady. 

I was led to trouble you with these observations 
by a passage which, to speak tu lutestring^, 1 met 
with this morning in the course of my reading. 

Letters of yutnus. 

Lutetla (Ift-te'shi-a), n. A small planet or 
asteroid between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, discovered by Goldschmidt, 16th 
November, 1862. 

Lutheran (lu’th^r-an), a. Pertaining to 
Martin Luther, the reformer ; as, the Lu- 
theran church 

Lutheran (lu'th^r'an), n. A disciple or fol- 
lower of Luther; one who adheres to the 
doctrines of Luther. 

Lutheranism, Lutherlsm (lu'th6r-aii-lzm, 
ia'th6r-lzm), n. The doctrines of religion 
as taught by Luther, the characteristic doc- 
trine of which is consubstantiation, or the 
doctrine that the body of Christ is present 
in the eucharist. Some of the more extreme 
Lutherans have asserted not only the pres- 
ence of the human nature of Christ in the 
Lord’s supper, but the absolute omnipres- 
ence of his human nature Many of the 
thinp at lirat retained as merely tolerable 
by Luther and his fellow-reformers, as 
images and pictures in places of worship, 
clerical vestments, the form of exorcism in 
baptism, <fec., have become favourite and 
distinguishing characteristics of some of the 
churches. 

Luthem, Lutheran (lu'th6rn, lii'th6r-an), 
n. [Probably from Fr. lucarne (which see).] 
Jn arch, a dormer or garret window. 

Luting (lut'ing), n. See Lute, in chem. 
Lutlst, n. See Litter. 

Lutoee (lut'oa), a. [L. lutosus, from lutum, 
clay. 1 Miry ; covered with clay. 

Lutra (lu'tra), n. [L. Ivtra, an otter ] A 
genus «)f carnivorous animals, of the diglti- 
grade tribe, comprising the otters, of which 
there are many species. See Otter 
Lutrarla (lu-tra'ri-a), n. A genus of lamel- 
libranchiate molluscs, belonging to the 
family Myadre. The species are found in 
the sand at the mouths of rivers, in tem- 
perate climates 

Lutulentt (lu'tu-lent), a. [L. lutulentus, 
ivom. lutum, mud.] Muddy; turbid; thick 
Luxt (luks), V t. Same as Luxate, Pope 
Luxate (luks'at), v t. pret tVt pp luxated; 
ppr. luxating. (L. luxo, hixatum, from 
luxus, dislocated, oblique or slanting, from 
Gr loxos, ()blK|ue, slanting.] To displace or 
remove from its proper place, as a joint; 
to put out of ioint; to dislocate. 

Luxation (luks-a'shon), n. 1. The act of 
luxating or forcing a joint from its proper 
place or articulation; or the state of being 
thus put out of joint —2. A dislocation; 
that which is dislocated. 

Luxe (luks), n. [L. luxiis, excess, extrava- 
gance, luxury.] Luxury. [Rare.i 
Luxuiiance (lug-zu'ri-ausL n . The state 
of being luxuriant; abunaant or excessive 
growth or quantity ; strong, vigorous growth; 
exuberance. 

While through the parting robe the alternate breast 
With youth wild throbbing, on thy lawless gaze 
In full luxxirtance rose. Thomson. 

LU3nxrlanC7 (lug-zu’ri-an-si). Same as Lux- 
urianoe. 

A fungus prevents healing only by Its luxnriancy. 

Wiseman. 

Luxuriant (lug-zG'ri-ant), a. [L luxurians, \ 
from luxurio. See Luxuriate.] 1. Exuber- 
ant in growth ; abundant ; as, a luxuriant 
growth of grass.— 2. Exuberant in plenty; 
superfluous in abundance. 

Prune the luxuriant, the uncouth refine, 

But show no mercy to an empty line. Pope. 

8 . In hot. a term applied to a flower which 
multiplies the floral envelope so as to de- 
stroy the essential parts 
Luxuriantly (lug-zfi'ri-ant-li), adv. In a 
luxuriant manner or degree ; with exuber- 
ant growth. 

Luxuriate (lug'Zff'xi-&t), v.i. pret. & pp. lux- 
uriated; ppr. luxuriating. [L. luxurw, to 


be rank or luxurious, to be wanton. See 
Luxury.] l. To grow exuberantly, or to 
grow to superfluous abundance.— 2. To feed 
or live luxuriously; as, the herds luxuriate 
in the pastures.— 3. Fig. to indulge to ex- 
cess; to revel without restraint; as, to 
luxuriate in description. 

Luxurlatlon (lug-zu'ri-a"shony n. The act 
of luxuriating ; the process of growing ex- 
uboruntly, or beyond the natural growth. 
Luxurlety Ou^-zu-ri'e-ti), n. Same as L^ixu- 
riance. Sterne. 

Luxurious (lug-zfl'ri-us), a. [Fr. hixuri- 
eux; L. luxuriosus, from luxuria, luxury.] 

1. Characterized by indulgence in luxury; 
given to luxury; voluptuous; indulging 
freely or excessively in the pleasures of 
the table, the gratincation of appetite, or 
in rich and expensive dress and equipage ; 
as, a luxurious life ; luxurious cities ; luxu- 
rious ease. —2. Administering to luxury; 
contributing to free or extravagant indul- 
gence in diet, dress, and equip^e; as, hixu- 
riow« wealth.— 3. Furnished with luxuries; 
as, a luxurious table. — 4 .t Characterized by 
lust; libidinous 

She knows the heat of a luxurious bed. Shafc. 

6 t Luxuriant; exuberant. 

The work under our labour grows 
Luxurious by restraint Milton 

Syn Voluptuous, epicurean, effeminate, 
sensual, intemperate, self-indulgent. 
Luxuriously (lug-zu’ri-us-li), adv. In a 
luxurious manner; deliciously; voluptuous- 
ly- 

LuxurlOUSneSB (lug-zft'ri-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being luxurious. 
Luxurist ( lug'zu-rist ), n. One given to 
luxury. 

Luxury (lug’zu-ri), n [L. luxuria, from 
luxus, sensual excess.] 1. A free or extra- 
vagant indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table, as In rich and expensive diet, or deli- 
cious food and liquors; voluptuousness in 
tlie gratification of appetite; or the free in- 
dulgence in costly dress and equipage. 

Riches expose a man to pride and luxury. Addtsou. 

2. That which is delightful to the senses, 
the feelings, &c. ; especially, that which 
gratifies a nice and fastidious apjietite; a 
dainty; any delicious food or drink; and 
hence, any article of food or drink not neces- 
sary to support life. 

He cut the .side of the rock fora garden, and by 
lav mg on it earth, furnished out a kind of luxury for 
a ncnnit Addison. 

Learn the luxury of doing good. Goldsmith. 

Rhyme, that luxury of recurrent sound 

Prof Black If. 

8. t Lust ; lewd desire ; lasciviousness. 

‘ Hateful luxury and bestial appetite. ’ Shak 
4 1 Luxuriance ; exuberance of growth.— 
Syn Voluptuousness, epicurism, effemin- 
acy, sensuality, delicacy, gratification, plea- 
sure. enjoyment, delight. 

Luz (luz), n. 'rhe name of a bone in the 
liuman body which the Rabbinical writers 
aiflrnied to be indestructible, and variously 
stated to have been one of the vertebra), the 
08 sacrum, the sesamoid bone of the great 
toe, and one of the triangular bones near 
the lambdoidal suture of the cranium. 

‘How doth a man revive again In the world to 
come?’ asked Hadrian; and Joshua Ben Hananiah 
made answer, ‘From luz in the backbone.’ He then 
went on to demonstrate this to him: He took the 
bone luz and put it into water, but the water had 
no action on it : he put it m the fire, but the fire con- 
sumed it not ; he placed it in a imll, but could not 
grind it , and laid it on an anvil, but the hammer 
crushed it not. Lig^htfoot 

Luzula (lu'zu-la), n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Juncaceee. They are like rushes, 
but always perennial with more grasslike 
foliage, fringed with long white hairs. There 
are many species, several of which are 
found in Britain. 

-Ly [Goth, -leiks, Icel. -likr, -Ugr, O H G. -Ith, 
G. Uch, D -lijk], a termination of adjectives 
and adverbs, is a contraction of A Sax. lie, 
E. like; as in lovefy, manly, richly, readily, 
that is, love-like, man-like, rich-like, ready- 
like. As an adverbial suffix dy was originally 
-lice, the dative or ablative case of an adjec- 
tive in lie. 

Ly&Jti (li'am), n. (See Leam.] A leash for 
holding a hound. 

Lyart, Liart (ll'art), a. [L L. liardus, dapple 
gray. See LIARP.] Gray; gray -haired. 
[Scotch ] 

Twa had manteeles o’ dolefu’ black, 

But nne wi’ lyart lining. Bums. 

I soothly think ere It be spun 
I’ll wear a lyart pow. y. Batlhe. 

L3riC>l0ke.t IAbyck,t Libyan.— i/j/fticke 

ocean, tne Libyan sands. Spenser. 


ICfOIBna fll-sfi^a), n. A genus of butterflies, 
closely allied to Polyomraatus. L. dispar 
(large coppor-butterfl:0 and L.phloMW (small 
copper-butterfly) are British species. 
Lyossnidn Gl-s^ni-d^X A family of lepl- 
dopterouB insects, of which the tyiie is the 
genus Lyesona. 

Lycantlirope(n'kan-thr6p), n. [Gr. lykos, 
a wolf, and anthrdjm, a man.] 1. Origin- 
ally, a man supposed to have been trans- 
formed into the fomi of a wolf and endowed 
with its savage propensities ; a werewolf. — 
2. A person affected with lycanthropy ; one 
who Imagines himself to l^e a wolf, and acts 
in conformity with his delusion. 

Many instances occur, and may be encountered m 
every asylum, in which the insane conceive them- 
selves dogs (Cynanthropia) and other animals, and 
even iimmmate objects: but these are solitary cases, 
whereas this hallucination has appeared epidcinicatiy, 
and Ivcanthropes have literally herded and hunted 
together In packs. In 1600, multitudes were attacked 
with thedisease in the Jura, emulated the destructive 
habits of the wolf, murdered and devoured children; 
howled, walked, or attempted progression on all- 
fours, so that the palms of the hancTs became hard 
and horny. Chamliers’s Bncy. 

lycanthropy (li-kan'thro-pi),?i. [Gr. lycan- 
ihrdpia— lylcos, a wolf, and anthrCpos, man.] 
A kmd of erratic melancholy or madness, in 
which the patient supposes himself to be a 
wolf. See LYCANTHROPE. 

Lyceum (li-B§'um), n. [Gr. lykeion, from a 
temple near it dedicated to Apollo lykeios, 
Apollo the wolf-slayer, from lykos, a wolf. ] 
1. In Greece, a place near the river Ilissus, 
where Aristotle taught philosophy. — 2. A 
house or apartment appropriated to instruc- 
tion by lectures or disquisitions. — 8. An asso- 
ciation of men for literary improvement.— 
4. A school for the higher education prepara- 
tory to the university. 

Lyongatet (llk'gat), n Same as Lichgate. 
Lychnis (lik'nis), n [L ; Gr. lychnis, allied 
to Ujehnos, a light.] 1. A genus of usually 
erect, annual, biennial, and perennial herbs, 
belonging to the nat. order Caryophyllacere. 
Some of them bear beautiful flowers. There 
are about thirty species, natives chiefly of 
Europe and extratropical Asia, a few occur- 
ring in the arctic regions. They differ from 
Silene in the number of styles, which in 
Lychnis is four or five, in Silene three. 
Several species are found in Britain.— 

2 Pliny’s name for the ruby, sapphire, or 
carbuncle. 

Lychnite (lik'nlt), n. (Gr. lychnit^s, from 
lychiios, a lamp.] An old name for Parian 
marble, from its being quarried by lamp- 
light. 

Lychnoblte (llk'no-bit), n. [Gr. lychnos, a 
lamp, and bios, life.] One who labours or 
transacts business by night, and sleeps by 
day. 

LycbnOBCOpe Oik'n^-skop), n. [Gr. lychnos, 
a lamp, light, and skopeo, to see.] In arch. 
a small narrow window in the chancel of a 
church, so arranged that a person outside 
may he enabled to see the priest at the altar 
during the act of consecration. 

Lycodon (li'k6-don), n. [Gr. lykos, a wolf, 
and odous, odontis, a tooth.] A genus of 
slow-moving innocuous serpents found in 
South Africa. 

Lyoodont (ll'kd-dont), n. [Gr. lykos, a wolf, 
and odous, odontos, a tooth.] Ingeol. a name 
given to certain fossil teeth, supposed to be 
those of a kind of wolf-flsh. 
Lycoperdon(lI-k6-p6ridonb n. [Gr lykos, 
a wolf, and perdomai, to break wind.] A 
genus of fungi, the species of which grow in 
the form of balls, which burst and discharge 
their spores or seeds in the form of a fine 
dark powder or dust. They are commonly 
called puff-balls L gemmatum, or common 
puff-ball, acts mechanically as a styptic, by 
means of its brown spores ; L. giganteum, 
or giant puff-ball, when dry, staunches 
slight wounds, and the smoke stupefies bees. 
In a young state it is edible. 

I^coperBleum (U-k6-p6r'Bl-kum), n. [Gr. 
lykos, a wolf, and persikon, a peach ] A genus 
of plants closely allied to Solanum, and 
belonging to the nat order Solanaceie. Three 
or four species, all South American, are 
known. L. esculenturn is the love-apple or 
tomato. It is distinguished from Solanum 
by the elongate acuminate connate anthers. 
They are unarmed, tall, loose-growing herbe, 
with pinnatlsect leaves and pedunculate 
lax few-flowered cymes. 

Lycopod (ll'ko-pod), n. A plant belonging 
to the nat. order Lycopodiacese. 
l^OOPOde (Il'k6-p6d), n. [Gr. lykos, a wolf, 
and pous, podos, a foot.] Vegetable brim- 
stone, the highly Inflammable powder con- 
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tained in the epore-caseg of Lycopodium 
Uavatum and L. Selago. 

X0r00XK>dla06O (lVk6-p6-di*&^'8§’§),n. pi Tlie 
clab>mos8 tribe ; a natural order of yaflcu- 
lar acrogens, chiefly inhabiting boggy heaths, 
moors, and woods. They are intermediate 
in their genei*al appearance between the 
mosses and the ferns, and are in some re- 
spects allied to the Coniferee. They are fur- 
nished with a branched, often spreading and 
creeping stem, and numerous small imbri- 
cated leaves. Their mode of reproduction 
is similar to that of ferns. There are six 
genera and about 200 species. The only 
British genus is Lycopodium (which see). 
Some of the species are violent purgatives. 
The powder contained in the seed-vessels of 
all the species is so highly inflammable as 
to be employed occasionally in the manu- 
facture of fireworks. The lycopods occur 
in all parts of the globe, but grow most 
luxuriantly in tropical or mild climates. 
They vary greatly in size, but the largest of 
the present day are comparatively small 
plants. In the carboniferous era they at- 
tained a very large size, rivalling trees in 
their height and the thickness of their 
stems, as in the case of the Lepidodendron 
See Lycopodium 

Lycopodlaceous Gi'k6-p6-di-a"8liu8), a. Be- 
Kinging to the Lycopodiaceae ; resembling 
the Lycopodiacese. 

lOTCOPOdlte (n-kop'6-dit), n. A fossil plant 
of the genus Ly- 
copodium. 

Lycopodium (li- 

k6-p6'di-um), n. 

[Or. lyko8, a wolf, 
and pous, podoit, 
a foot, because of 
the resemblance 
of the roots.] A 
genus of plants of 
the nat. order Ly- 
eopodiacesB, to 
which it gives the 
name, occurring 

in cold, temper- Lycopodium Sclago a, Leaf, 
ate, and tropical i>. Sporangium, m the axil of 
countries Six spe- bract ; r, Spores— magnified, 
cies are found in 

Britain, of which the most conspicuous is 
the L. clavatum or common club-moss, the 
yellow powder in the spores of which burns 
explosively, and is used for producing thea- 
trical lightning It is also used for rolling 
up pills, and for dusting infants. It is 
known as lycopode or vegetable brimstone. 
L. Selago, or fiir-moss, is a powerful irritant 
and counter-irritant. 

Lyoopais (li-kop'sis), n. [Gr. lykos, a wolf, 
and apsis, the face, from some resemblance 
in the fiowers.] A genus of rough annual 
herbs, nat. order Boraginaceae, natives of 
Europe, North Africa, and West and Cen- 
tral Asia. Tile fiowers are small, blue or 
violet, in terminal scorpioid racemes : the 
curved corolla-tube distinguishes the genus 
from Anchusa, with which it is sometimes 
united. L. arvensis grows in cornfields and 
by road-sides in Britain. 

Lycopus (li'k6-pus) 71. (Gr. lykos, a wolf, 
and polls, a foot, in allusion to the resem- 
blance of the leaves to the foot of that ani- 
mal] A genus of herbs of the nat. order 
l^biatse, found in marshy places in Europe, 
Asia, N. America, and Australia L. euro- 
pasus is called gypsy-wort (which see), 
Lycotropal (li-kot'ro-pal), a. (Gr. lykos, a 
wolf, and tro^s, a turning.] In hot, the term 
applied to an orthotropal ovule curved 
downwards like a horse-shoe. 

LyddUlte (lid'it), 71. [From Lydd, in Kent, 
where many experiments with it were 
made.] A powerful explosive used for ar- 
tillery shells, and consisting essentially of 
picric acid exploded by a picrate detonator. 
Its force is said to be about fifty times that of 
gunpowder. The French name is melinite, 
Lydian (Ud'i-anl a. [From Lydia. ] 1 I'er- 
taining to Lydia, a country of Asia Minor, 
or to its inhabitants, who were a voluptu- 
ous, effeminate race; hence, soft; effemi- 
nate. Hence — 2 A term applied to one of 
the ancientGreek modes, the music in which 
was of a soft pleasing character. 

And ever, against eating cares, 

I^p me in soft Lydian airs. Mxlton. 

—Lydian stone, a jasper-like siliceous rock 
used by the ancients as a touch-stone, for 
which purpose it was originally brought 
from Lydia. It is found in many countnes. j 
I^e (tt), [A. Sax. leak, G. lauge, D. long, i 

lie, allied to Icel. laug, a bath, and proba- I 


bly L. lavo, to wash.] Water impregnated 
with alkaline salt imbibed from the ashes of 
wood ; any solution of an alkali : used for 
cleaning purposes, as for types after print- 
ing, ink-rollers, &c. 

lye (li), n. In rail, a siding or short offset 
from the main Hue into which trucks may 
be run for the purpose of loading and un- 
loading ; one of the different sets of rails at 
a terminus where trucks stand while being 
loaded or unloaded. 

Lye (li), n. Old spelling of lie, falsehood. 
Lyeucephala (li-en-8era-la),7i pi [Gr. lyO, 
to loose, and enkephalos, the brain.] A pri- 
mary division of mammals, accoidiug to 
Owen, characterized by the fact that the 
cerebral hemispheres are without folds, and 
leave the cerebellum, the olfactory lobes, 
and part of the optic lobes uncovered. The 
hemispheres are not connected together by 
a corpus callosum. The Lyeucephala com- 
prise tlif» Monotremata and Marsupialia 
Lyencephalous (Il-en-sefal-us), a. pertain- 
ing to the Lyeucephala, having the cerebral 
hemispheres without folds. See Lyenck- 

PHALA 

Lygaaus (li-je'us), n. fOr lyyaios, dark, 
gloomy; from their secretive' habits.] A 
genus of insects of a scarlet colour belong- 
to the Geocorisae or land-bugs 
Lymg (li'ing), ppr. of lie. Being prostrate 
See Lie.— X/ 7/i/i^ panel, a panel in which 
the fibres of the wood lie horizontally. 
Lylnjg (li'ing), ». and a. Telling a lie ; in 
the habit of telling lies; untruthful ; false; 
mendacious ; as. lying lips, a lying tongue. 
‘Thou most lying slave.’ Shak * Lying 
words ■ Shrlleij 

j3ring-ln OI'iftK-in), n. The act of bearing 
a child; inlying. 

Lyl^-in (li'ing-in), ppr. or a 1. Being in 
childbirth; as, a lying-in woman.— 2. Per- 
taining to or relating to childbirth ; as, a 
lyitig-m hospital 

Lyinxly (li'ing-li), adv. In a lying manner; 
iiilsely; by telling lies. 

Lykewake (lik'wak), 7* Same as Lichwake. 
Lym, Lym-kound (lim, lim'hound}, /i. A 
dog held in a loam; a lime-hound or limmer, 

‘ Hound or spaniel, brach or lym ’ Shak. 
Ljrine-grass (lim 'gras), n. The popular 
name of plants of the genus Elynius, be- 
longing to the tribe Hordeae, distinguished 
by tlie inflorescence being in simple spikes, 
very rarely branched; spikeletstwo to three 
together, glumes two. both on the same 
side of the spikeiet, without awns, inclosing 
one to seven florets. The species have an 
extensive geographical range; nearly all are 
inhalhtants of the temperate zones One 
species. E arenarius, is a native of Britain. 
They are all coarse grasses. 

Ljrmexylon (li-meks'i-lon), n. [Gr lyme, 
plague, and 
xylmi, wood, 
timber ] A ge- 
nus of serri- 
corn beetles, 
nearly allied to 
Elaterida; and 
Buprestidee 
The grubs are 
very destruc- 
tive to oak- 
trees, especi- 
ally those of 
the Lymexylon 
navale This species receives its name from 
the damage caused by the grubs in the 
Swedish dockyards in the time of LinnEDus. 
Lymiter,] n. Same as Limitour. 
Lyninaa(lim-ne'a),7i. [Gr. marshy, 

from limni, a marsh ] A genus of pulnioni- 
ferous gasteropodousmollusca, found abun- 
dantly in our rivers and ponds, particularly 
the latter; the pond-snails. They inhabit a 
thin oval or oblong shell, and feed on water- 
plants 

Lyn^te (lim'nit), n. A kind of fresh-water 
snail found fossil. 

Lianpk (lirnf), n. [Fr. lymphe, L. lympha, 
allied to lirnpidus, clear, limpid, or to Gr. 
nymphi, a nymph, a goddess of moisture, 
springs, c^c.] 1. Water, or a clear transpar- 
ent fluid like water. 

A fountain bubbled up, whose lynt^h serene 
N othinj; of earthy mixture might distain 7> ench. 

2 In physiol a fluid in animal bodies con- 
tained in certain vessels called lymphatics. 
Lymph is, like the blood, an alkaline fluid, 
consisting of a plasma and corpuscles, and 
coagulates by the separation of fibrin from 
the plasma. The lymph differs from the 
blood in its corpuscles being all of the 



Lymexylon navale. 



colourless kind, and in the very small propor- 
tion of its solid constituents, which amount 
to only about 6 per cent, of Its weight. 
Lymph may, in fact, be regarded as blood 
minus its red corpuscles, and diluted with 
water so as to be somewhat less dense than 
the serum of blood, which contains about 
8 per cent, of solid matter. — Vaccine lymph, 
the matter collected in a cow-pox vesicle, 
and which, when transferred either from tlie 
cow or a person having the disease from 
being vaccinated, produces the same disease 
in otriers, and gives comparative immunity 
from small-pox. 

Limiphad (lim'fad), n. [Probably a cormp- 

tion of Gael lor^hada, 

a galley.] An ancient ship 
with one mast, not unfre- 
quent in the heraldry of 
Scotland The lymphad 
is the feudal ensign of 
the lordship of Lome, 
and is borne by the 
family of Argyll and 
Lyinpiiaci Others of the clan Camp- 
bell 

‘ Our loch ne'er saw the Campbell lymphads,' said 
the bigger Highlander. ‘ She doesna value a Caw- 
mill mair as a Cowan.' Sxr li’. Scott 

Lymphate.t Lvmphatedt (lim'fat, ilm'- 
fat-ed), a. [L lymphatm, pp of lympho, to 
drive out of one’s senses, to make mad.] 
Frightened into madness; raving. 
Lymphatic (lim-fat'ik), a. 1. Pertaining to 
lymph. -2 t Making enthusiastic; frantic. 
Lymphatic (lim-fat'ik), 71. l.t A mad en- 
thusiast; a lunatic.— 2. In anat. a vessel in 
animal bodies which contains or conveys 
lymph ’J'he lymphatics are small trails 
parent absorbent vessels, which originate 
in every part of the body, and convey lymph 
from all parts. As they proceed from their 
origin, they gradually converge into a suc- 
cession of branches of increasing size, and 
terminate in two main trunks called the 
right and left great lymphatic veins, through 
which the lymph is poured with the chyle 
from the thoracic duct into the right and 
left subclavian veins With the lacteal 
vessels of the intestines the lymphatics fomi 
what is termed the absorbent system 
LymphOdUCt (limfo-dukt), 71. [L lympha, 
lymph, and ductus, a duct.] A vessel in 
animal bodies which conveys the lymph; a 
lymphatic. 

LymphoCTaphy (limf-og'ra-fl), n. [L. 
Lympha, lymph, and Gr yraphu, to describe. ] 
A description of the lymphatic vessels, their 
origin and uses. 

Lirmphy (limf'l), a Containing or like 
lymph. 

Lyn (lin), 7i A waterfall; a linn. 

Lyncean (lin-se'aii), a. [L. lynceus, from 
lynx, lyncis. See Lynx.] Pertaining to the 
lynx 

Lynch (linsh), v.t [See Lynch-law.] To 
inflict pain or punishment upon, without 
the forms of law, as by a mob, or by un- 
authorized persons 

Lynch-la'W (linsh'la), n. The practice of 
punishing men for crimes or offences by 
private unauthorized persons without a 
legal trial It is said to have been so called 
from a Virginian farmer of the name of 
Lynch, who took the law into liis own 
hands on some occasion by chasing a thief, 
tying him to a tree, and there flogging him. 
Ljmdet (lind), 7i. The linden or lime-tree. 
Lynden-tree (lin'den-tre), n. Same as Lin- 
den-tree. 

Ljraet (lin), n. Linen Spenser. 

Lynx Gingks), n. [L. and Gr. lynx.] 1. The 



European Lynx {Felts lynx). 

popular name of several species of the 
genus Fells, resembling the common cat^ 


F&te, fir, fat, fgU; m6, met, hbr; pine, pin; , ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fry. 
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but with ears louffer and furnished with a 
pencil of hair, ana tail shorter. The lynxes 
have been long famed for their sharp sight, 
which character they probably owe to their 
habit of prowling about at night, and their 
bidlliant eyes. The European lynx is the 
F. lynx, the Canadian lynx is the F. caiui- 
densis. In Asia lynxes are tamed for hunt- 
ing. —2. One of the northern constellations, 
situated directly in front of Ursa Major. 
L^XU’*eyed (lingksld), a. Having acute 

I^on-COUrt (li'on-kort), n. One of the in- 
ferior courts of Scotland, having jurisdic- 
tion in questions regarding coat-armour and 
precedency, and dso in certain matters 
connected with the executive part of the 
law. It is presided over by the lyon-king- 
at-arms (which see) 

Lyon-king-at- (or of-) arms, in Scotland, 
an ofticer who takes his title of Lyon from 
the armorial bearings of tlie Scottish kings, 
the lion rampant. The officers serving un- 
der him are heralds, pursuivants, and mes- 
sengers. The jurisdiction given to him em- 
powers him to inspect the arms and ensigns- 
armorial of all the noblemen and gentlemen 
in the kingdom, to distinguish the arms of 
the younger branches of families, and to 
give proper arms to such as deserve them; 
to matriculate such arms, and to fine those 
who use arms which are not matriculated. 
He also appoints messengers-at-arms, super- 
intends them in the execution of their duty, 
takes cognisance of complaints against 
them, and fines, suspends, or deposes them 
for malversation. Called also Lord Lyon 
Lyra(n'ra),n. [L and Gr., a lyre ] 1 Iwastron 
the Lyre, a constellation of the northern 
hemisphere, surrounded by Cygnus, Aquila, 
Hercules, and the head of Draco. 

Its principal star is « Lyra), of 
the first magnitude.— 2. Jn anat 
a portion of the brain, the me- 
dullary fibres of which are so 
arranged as to give it somewhat 
the appearance of a lyre. 

Lyrate, Lyrated (lir'at, lir^at- 
ed), a. [From lyre.] In hot 
shaped like a lyre ; divided 
transversely into several sin- 
uses, the lower ones smaller 
and more remote from each 
other than the upper ones ; as, Lyrate Leaf, 
a lyrate leaf. 

Lyre (Hr), n. [Fr. lyre, L. and Gr. lyra Ety- 
mology uncertain. ] 1 One of the most an- 
cient stringed instruments of music, differ- 
ing from the cithara in that the neck of the 
former runs behind the upper part of the 
strings, while the strings of the latter are 
free on both sides. It was used by the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Greeks It is said 
to have had originally only three strings. 
The number was afterward increased to 



seven, then to eleven, and finally to sixteen. 
2. A constellation. See Lyra. 



Various forms of Egyptian. Assyrian, and 
Greek Lyres 


Lyre t (lir), n. [A. Sax. hlcor, Icel. hl^r, the 
face, the countenance, the cheek ] The 
face; the countenance; the cheek; the skin; 
the complexion Written also Lire, here, 
Leer. 

Lyre-bird (lir'liCrd), n. The Menura mtper- 
oa. See Menu R a. 

L3frlC, Lyrical (lir'ik, lir'ik-al), a. [L. lyri- 
cm; Gr lyrikos, from lyra, a lyre.] Per- 
taining to a lyre or harp. — Lyric poetry, 
among the ancients, poetry sung to the lyre; 
in modem usage, commonly poetry com- 
posed for musical recitation, but distinc- 
tively that class of poetry which has refer- 
ence to and is engaged in delineating the 
poet's own thoughts and feelings, as opposed 
to epic or dramatic poetry, which details 
external circumstances and events 

Lyric (lirlk), n 1. A composer of lyric 
poems. Addison —2 A lyric composition 
or poem.— 3 A verse of the kind commonly 
used in lyric poetry. 

LyrlChord (lir'i-kord), n. The name for- 
merly given to a vertical harpsichord 

Lyricism (lir'i-sizm), n. A lyric composi- 
tion; a lyrical form of language. 

They must have our lyrtetstns at tlieir fingers' ends 

Gray 

L3rrle (li'ri), n. [Icel. hlyri. ] A name given 
in Scotland to the fish more commonly 
known as the armed bull-head. 

Lyrist (liriist), w. A musician who plays on 
tne lyre or harp. 

Lyslxnacllla (li-si-ma'ki-a), n. [Gr , per- 
haps from Lysunachus, general of Alexander 
the Great, and afterwards king of Thrace, 


or from a physlolan of this name. Pliny, 
however, speaks of the soothing and paci- 
fying effects of the plant lyaivMichia upon 
oxen that will not draw in the same yoke, 
so that it may be directly from lysis, a 
loosening, and machi, strife, which in any 
case are the ultimate elements,] A genus 
of herbs, nat. order Primulacea), containing 
about sixty species, which differ widely 
from each other in habit. They have entire, 
opposite, alternate, or whorled leaves, and 
axillary or terminal solitary or panicled 
white, yellow, or red flowers. Four species 
occur in Britain, known by the name of 
loosestrife, and one (L. nummularia) is called 
moneywort. They are chiefly natives of 
the temperate regions of the northern heml- 
Bpliere. 

Lysis (li'sis), n. [Gr. ] In arch, a plinth or 
step above the cornice of the podium which 
surrounds the 8tyloi)ate. 

Lyssa (lis'sa), n. [Gr. lyssa, rage, fury, mad- 
ness. ] The madness of a dog; hydrophobia. 

Lyterlan (li-te'ri-an), a. [Gr. lyUrios, from 
lyO, to loosen.] In ined. terminating a dis- 
ease; indicating the solution of a disease. 

Lytbtaitb), V i. Same as Lithe. 

Lythe t (Htn), a. Same as Lithe. 

Lythe (lith), n. A flsli, the coal-fish or 
whiting pollack at its fourth year. 

L3rtbraceSB (li-thra'so-e), n. pi. [See LYTH- 
KUM.] The loosestrife tribe, a nat. order 
of polypetalous exogens, containing about 
thirty genera of herbs, trees, and shrubs, of 
various habit, often with square branches; 
the leaves usually are opposite or whorled, 
entire, and shortly petlolate ; the Inflores- 
cence is usually cymose or paniculate, the 
flowers being often large and showy. Some, 
belonging to the genera Lagerstroemia, Dip- 
liisodon, &c , are handsome large-flowered 
bushes in India and South America. The 
true Lythracea) are European, North Ameri- 
can, and natives of the tropics of both hemi- 
spheres. The tulipwood of the cabinet- 
maker Is the trunk of Physocalymna flori- 
bunda, and Lawsonia inermis produces the 
henna of oriental ladies. The leaves of 
Arnmannia vesicatoria Inive a strong muri- 
atic smell; they are extremely acrid, and 
are used by the native practitioners of 
India to raise blisters, in rheumatism, <&c. 

Lytbrum (li'thmm), n. [Gr, lythron, black- 
blood— in allusion to the purple colour of 
most of the flowers.] A genus of plants, 
the type of the order Lythraceos. Tliere are 
about twelve species, widely spread through- 
out the world L. Salicaria (spiked purple 
loosestrife or willow-herb) is one of the most 
beautiful of our British native plants, fre- 
quent on the margins of brooks and rivers. 
It is astringent, and is reputed to be useful 
in inveteivite cases of diarrheea 

Lytta (lit'ta), n. Another name for the 
genus Cantharis (which see). 


M. 


M is the thirteenth letter and tenth conso- 
nant of the English alphal>et, and one of 
the consonants of the original Indo-Euro- 
pean alphabet. It represents a labial and 
nasal articulation, the compression of the 
lips being accompanied with the fall of the 
uvula so as to allow the voice to form a 
humming sound through the nose, which 
constitutes the difference between this letter 
and b. Though this sound might seem to 
us one of the most simple and natural that 
the human organs can utter, there are 
peoples, as the Mohawks and other tribes of 
North America, who never give utterance 
to this or any other of the labials (3fax 
Milller). The sound of this letter is quite 
uniform, being always that heard in man, 
time,rim. It is never silent in English W{)rd8 
proper, though in some words from foreign 
sources it isnot8ounded,»nnemonto(from the 
Greek) being one of the few examples. In a 
good many words it represents an original 
n, as in hemp- A.. Sax. henep, hanep, G. 
hanf; hamper -hanaper; tempt -L. tentare, 
lime (the tree) - Kns (linden). On the other 
hand, an origi^l m is In some words changed 
to n, as in coimf (n.>=L. comes, count (u.)= 
L. aormutare, ant^emmet (A. Sax. ermefe), 
Ac. This letter is rarely doubled except in 


composition and inflection, as immortal, 
dim, dimmed. After m, however, b some- 
times forms a kind of doubling of the 
letter, as in number (L. nmnerus). tim- 
ber (G Zimmer). Mumm is almost the 
only English word that ends in double m. 
— M as a numeral stands for 1000, With 
a dasli or stroke over it, M, It stands for 
a thousand times a thousand, or 1,000,000. 
—In nriming, M is a quadrate the face or 
top or which is a perfect square. It is the 
unit or measurement for the species of type 
used. See Em.— I t stands in abbreviations 
for various words: as, A.M. or M.A. stands 
for Artium Magister, Master of Arts; M.D. 
for Mediclnee Doctor, Doctor of Medicine; 
A.M. for Anno Mundi, the year of the 
world; MS for manuscript; MSS for manu- 
scripts; M.P. Member of Parliament; Ac. 
— M was formerly a brand or stigma im- 
pressed on one convicted of manslaughter 
and admitted to the benefit of clergy. 

Dto (mft) [It.] In music, but, as In the 
phrase, alleOTo, ma non troppo— fast, but 
not too much so. 

Ma (mA), n. A childish or shorter form of 
Mamma. 

Ma’am (mttm), n. A common colloquial 
contraction for Madam. 


Maasha (ma-ash'a), n. An East Indian coin, 
a little more than the tenth part of a rupee 
in weight. 

Mab (mab), n [W. ynab, a child.] 1. A 
mythical personage, often represented as 
the queen of the fairies, though otherwise 
Titauia holds that position. The extniisite 
description of Mab in Shakspere’s Romeo 
and Juliet is well known.— 2. A slattern. 
[Provincial. ] 

Mab (mab), v.i. To dress negligently; to be 
slatternly. [Provincial.] 

Mabblet (mab'l), v.t To wrap up. See 
Moble. 

Mabby (mab'bi), n. A spirituous liquor dis- 
tilled from potatoes in Barbadoes. 

Mac (mak). A Gaelic word signifying son, 
and prefixed to many surnames, as Mac 
Donald, Mac Grigor, Ac. It is synonymous 
with Son in names of Teutonic origin, Fitz 
in names of Norman origin, with 0 In Irish, 
and with Mab or Map (shortened Into A 6 or 
Ap) in Welsh names. It is allied to Goth. 
magus, a son, fern, magaths (G. magd, a 
maid), E. may, to be able. 

The Fitzes sometimes permitted themselves to 
speak with scorn of the Os and Macs, and the Os 
and Macs sometimes repaid that scorn with averskm. 

Macaulay, 


ch, Chain; 6h, Sc. loch; %,go\ j,;ob; h, Fr. ton; ng, slny; th, <hen; tb. <Ain; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, arure.-See KlY. 
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XAOaoo (ma-kalco), n. 1. Same as Maki.^ 
2. See Macacus. 

MaoaoUB <ma>ka'ku8),n. A genus of Asiatic 
and African monkeys, belonging to the 
group Cercopithecina, characterized by short 
tails and prominent eyebrows. M sinicus 
is the bonnet-macaque (which see). M. Jnnus 
is the Barbary ape or magot, the only 
monkey found in Europe. It inhabits Egypt 
and Barbary and the rock of Gibraltar. 
Macaxlamization (mak-ad'am-lz-a^^shon), n. 
The act or art of macadamizing Macadam- 
ization consists in covering? the roadway or 
forming the road-crust with small broken ! 
stones to a considerable depth, and consoli- , 
dating them by carriages working upon the ! 
road, or by rollers, so as to fonn a hard, , 
firm, and smooth surface. 

Hattldaznlze (mak-ad'am-iz), v t. pret. pp. ^ 
macadamized; ppr. macadamizvif) [From ' 
Macadam, the inventor.] To cover, as a ; 
road, way, or path, with small broken i 
stones. See Macadamization. I 

Btacadam-road (mak-ad^am-rod), 71. A road j 
or path fonued by macadamization (which 
see). 

Macao (ma-ka'o), 71. Same as Macaw 
Maca<iue (ma-kkk'), n IFr.] A monkey of 
the genus Macacus (which see). 

Macarize (mak'a-riz), v.t. [Gr. makarizo, to 
bless, from makar, blessed ] To bless; to i 
pronounce happy, to wish joy to ; to con- | 
gratulate [Rare.] 

The word macfinze has breti adopted by Oxford I 
men who are familiar with Aristotle to supply a word i 
wanting^ in our lany^ua^e , . It may l>c said that ' 
men arc admired for what they are, conmiended for 
what they do, and macartzed for what they have. 

H’hately. 

Macaroni (mak-a-rd'ni). 7i pi Macaronis 
or Macaronies (mak-a-ro'niz) [Fr and 
Prov. It. macaroni, It. maccheroni, origin- 
ally a mixture of flour, cheese, and butter. 
The use of the word in the 3d and 4th senses 
(as also of Macaroon, 2) Is illustrated l)y 
the fact that in several countries a droll 
or comical fellow is calletl by the name of 
a favourite article of food; thus, the Eng- 
lish Jack-pndding, the German Hanswurst 
(Jack SavHage), and the French Jean Fa- 
ring (John Flour) ] 1 A dough of fine 

wh eaten flour made into a tubular or 
pipe form, varying from the thickne.sh of a 
goose quill to an inch in diameter, which 
was first prepared in Italy, and introduced 
into commerce under the name of Italian or 
Genoese paste It is a favourite food among 
the Italians - 2 A medley; something extra- 
vagant or calculated to please an idle fancy 
8. A sort of droll or fool.— 4. A fop; a beau; 
an exquisite; a dandy The short period 
that the macaronies led the fashion dates 
from 1770 to about 1776. They were distin- 
guished liy an immense knot of artificial 
hair, a very small cocked hat, a walking- 
stick with long tassels, and a jacket, waist- 
coat, and small-clothes cut to fit the person 
as closely as possible (See fig. in next col.) 

You are a delicate Londoner; you arc a macaront ; 
you can’t ride Jii!S 7 t'zU 

Hence — 5, TAmerican ] One of a body of 
Maryland troops in the revolution remark- 
able for their showy uniforms. 

These were Haslet’s Delaware and Smallwood's 
Maryland regiments; the latter the Macaronis, in 
scarlet and bulf, who had outshone, in camp, their 
yeoman fellow-soldiers in homespun. It'. Irvtn^. 

Macaronlan (mak-a-ro'nl-au) Same as Mac- 
aronic. 

Macaronic (mak-a-rfl'nik), a 1. Of or per- 
taining to the food macaroni.— 2. Pertaining 
to or like a macaroni; hence, empty; trifling; 
vain; affected.— 3. Consisting of a mixture or 
Jumble of ill-formed or ill-connected words, 
or expressed in words of a barbarous or bur- 
lesque coinage, as of vulgar words Latinized 
or Latin w’ords modernized ; as, macaronic 
Macaronic verse or poefr;/, properly, 
a kind of humorous poetry in which, along 
with Latin, words of other languages are 
introduced with Latin inflections and con- 1 
structlon. The name, however, is sorne- 
times applied to verses which are merely | 
a mixture of Latin and the unadulterated 
vernacular of the author. [The term was 
first employed to designate such verse by 
Teoftlo Folengo, a Benedictine, who was 
born at Mantua 1484 and died 1544, and was 
selected with reference to the mixture of 
ingredients in the dish macaroni. ] 

Macaronic (mak-a-r6'nik), n. 1. A confused 
heap or mixture of several things.— 2. Ma- 
caronic verse. 

Macaroon (mak-a-rdnO, n. (Fr, macaron. 

See Macaroni.] l. A small sweetcake, with 


almonds in it. —It A finical fellow or ma- 
caroni; a fop. 

A macaroon, 

And no way fit to speak to clouted shoon. Donne. 

Macartney (mak-krt'ni), n. The name 


Macoabean (mak-ka-bfi'an), a. Pertaining 
to the Jewish princes called Maccabees, who 
delivered Judea from the tyranny of Antlo- 
chus Eplphanes B.o. 167, and rendered It 
Independent for about a centuiy. 

Maccabees (mak'ka-l>6^, n. pi. The name of 


been made known in this country by L 
Macartney during his mission to China, 
is a native of Sumatra. 



Maccabees (makTca-ij^^, 7i. pi. The name of 
two books treating of Jewish history under 
the Maccabean princes, included in our 
Apocrypha, and accounted canonical by the 
Eoman Catholic Church. There are other 
two books treating of the history of this 
period, but the third and fourth appear to 
have been altogether unknown to the west- 
ern church. 

Macooboy (makhd-boi), n. Same as Mac- 
couba. 

Maccouba(makh5-ba), n. [From Macouba, 
a district in Martlnimie where the tobacco 
from which the snuff is made grows.] A 
kind of snuff flavoured with otto of roses. 
Spelled also Maccoboy, Maccubau, and Ma- 
couba. 

Maccilbau (makhu-ba), n. Same as Mac- 
couba. 

Mace (mas), ti. [O.Fr mace, Fr. masse, Pr. 
rnassa, It, mazza, a club ; from L. matea, 
which, however, is only found in the 
dim. 7nateola, a kind of mallet or beetle.] 
1. A weapon of war in use in Europe as late 
as the sixteenth century, and still used 


Macaroni and Lady in a drcas of 1770-1775. 

Macassar-Oil (ma-kas'ar-oil), n An oil Ancient War-maces. 

used for promoting the growth of the hair, 

so named from Macassar, a district in the among savage tribes It was a favourite 

island of Celebes, In the Eastern Archi- weapon with knights, with the cavalry Im- 

pelago, from which it was originally pro- mediately succeeding them, and at all times 

cured The name is very commonly given with lighting priesth., whom a canon of the 

to a perfumed mixture of castor-oil and Church forbade to wield the sword. It con- 

olive-oil. sisted of a staff of about 5 feet long, with a 

Macaw (ma-kft'), n. [The native name in metal head frequently in the fomi of a 

the Antilles,] One of a genus (Macrocer- spiked ball The heads, however, assumed 

cus) of beautiful birds of the parrot tribe. a variety of forms, but all were constructed 

The macaws are magnifleent birds, distin- so as to infli(;t severe injury upon an oppo- 

guished by having their cheeks destitute of nent.— 2 An ornamented staff of copper, 

feathers, and their tail-feathers long (hence silver, or other metal, resembling the war- 

their generic name). They are all natives like instrument, borne before magistrates 

of the tropical regions of South America and other persons in authority. — 3, The 
I'he largest and most splendid in regard to | heavier rod used in billiards. — 4. Fig. a 
colour is the great scarlet or red and blue mace-bearer 

macaw (M. Aracanga or macao) Its colour He was followed by the maces of the two houses, 
is scarlet with blue markings on parts. The Macaulay. 

great green macaw (M militarin) and the 5 A currier's mallet with a knobbed face, 

made by the insertion of pins with egg- 
shaiied heads, used in leather-dressing to 
soften and supple the tanned hides and 
J enable them to absorb the oil, &c. 

VJP Mace (mas), 71 [Fr. Tnacis, It. 7uac€, L. Tnacw, 

7/iac?’r, the same with Gr. maker, an Indian 
' t - spice.] A spice, the dried aril or covering 
’ v nutmeg (Myristica fra- 

^ pm7n?), this covering lieing a fleshy net-like 

^ envelope somewhat resembling the husk of 

" ^ ^ filbert. Wild) fresh it is of a beautiful 

crimson hue. It is extremely fragrant and 
r ill aromatic, and is chiefly used in cooking or 

'V\ ' in pickles. See Myristica. 

r /f /( ■ I'M'* • Mace-ale (mfis'al), n. Ale spiced with mace. 

/ Mace-bearer (mis'bar-fir), n. A person 

carries a mace before public fuuction- 

Ol ' J Macedonian (mas-e-dO'ni-an), 71. 1. A native 

' ' ' w or inhabitant of Macedonia.— 2. A follower 

u of Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople, 

W who, in the fourth century, denied the dis- 

n , tinct existence and godhead of the Holy 

Red and Blue Macaw {Macroctrats Aracanga). Spirit, which he conceived to be merely a 

divine energy diffused through the universe, 
blue-and-yellow macaw (M. ararauna) are Macedonian (mas-e-dd'ni-an), a. Belonging 
somewhat smaller Written also Macao. or relating to Macedonia. 



somewhat smaller Written also Macao. or relating to Macedonia. 

Macaw-tree (ma-k»'tre),7>. The name given Blace-proof (mkB'prbf), a. Secure against 
to several species of trees of the genus Ac- aiTest. Shirley. 

rocomia, natives of tropical America, as B^cer (m^'dr), 71 . A mace-bearer; specifi- 


A. fusiformis and A. scUrocarpa, the fruit 
of which last yields an oil of a yellowish 
colour of the consistence of butter, with a 
sweetish taste and an odour of violets, used 
by the natives of the West Indies as an 
emollient in painful affections of the joints, 
and largely imported into Britain, where 
it is sometimes sold as palm-oil, to be used 
in the manufacture of toilet soaps. The 
great macaw- tree is the A. lasiospatka. 
^ey belong to the same tribe as the cocoa- 
nut palm. 


cally, in Scotland, an officer attending on 
the courts of session, teinds, justiciary, and 
exchequer. Macers are, properly speaking, 
the servants of the courts, and the attend- 
ants on the judges on the bench, and it is 
tJheir duty to preserve silence In the court, 
to execute the orders of the judges, to call 
the rolls of court, and to execute such war- 
rants for the apprehension of delinquents, 
<&c., as are addressed to them. 

The chancellor took on himself to send the macers 
of the privy-council round to the few printers and 


F&te, fkr, fat, fall; m£. met, h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bpU; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fay. 
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bookteUerB who could then be found in Edinburgh, 
charfi^ng them not to publish any work without his 
license. Macaulay. 

Maoer (m&a'^rh n. [See Mace, spice. J A 
medicinal bark described by ancient au- 
thors, said to be useful in dysentery, 
macerate (mas'6r-at), v.t. pret. & pp. ma- 
cerated; ppr. rnaceratiiig. [L. macero, rna- 
eeraturn, to make soft, to waste away, to 
harass; same root as masH, a lump.] i.f To 
weaken; to waste away. 

Recurrent pains of the stomach, tneffnms, and 
other recurrent headaches macerate the parts and 
render the looks of patients consumptive ami pining. 

Uarrey 

2. To subject to hardships; to harass or 
mortify. 

Sorrow which contracts the heart macerate v the soul. 

Hit) ton 

8. To steep almost to solution ; to soften 
and separate the parts of a 8ul)stan(;e by 
steeping it in a fluid, or by the digestive 
process; as, food is macerated in the sto- 
mach. 

Maceration (mas-dr-a'shon), n. [L. ma- 
ceratio, macerationia, from macero See 
Macerate.] The act or process of macer- 
ating or state of being macerated: (a) tlie 
act of making thin or lean. (6) The act of 
harassing or mortifying, (c) The act, pro- 
cess, or operation of softening and almost 
dissolving by steeping in a fluid. 

The saliva serves for a maceration and dissolution 
of the meat into a chyle. Jtay. 

Mace-reed (mas'red), n. A plant of the 
genus Typha; reed-mace (which see) 
Machalrodus (ma-kl'ro-dus), n. [Or. rtM- 
chaira, a sabre, and odoim, a tooth I A 
genus of extinct Carnivora, family Felidae, 
whose remains arc met with in nnocene, 
pliocene, and post- tertiary formations The 
name is derived from the formidable can- 
ines of the upper jaw. Several species have 
been found, varying in size from a lion to a 
leopard. 

Machete (ma-cha'ta), n. [Sp 1 A Spanish 
implement, resembling a large chopping 
knife or cutlass, often 2 or 3 feet in length, 
used for cutting canes, corn, vines. &c. 
Machetes (ma-ke'tez), n [Gr. macheUSy a 
combatant ] Cuvier’s name for a genus of 
wading birds, including the ruff. 
Machlavellail (mak'i-a-ver'i-an), a Of or 
pertaining to Machiavel (Nicolo Machki- 
velli), an Italian writer, secretary and his- 
toriographer to the republic of Florence; in 
conformity to Machiavel’s supposed princi- 
ples; cunning in political management: us- 
ing duplicity or bad faith; crafty ‘ A most 
barbarous fellow, using Machiavelian atiie- 
ism ’ Bp Morton See Machiavkuanisbi 
MachlaveUan (mak'i-a-vel"i-an), n. One 
who adopts the principles of Machiavel 
Machlavellanlsm, Machiavellsm (mak'i- 
a-veri-an-izra, iiiak'i-a-vel-izm),?i The prin- 
ciples or system of statesmansliip of IVIach- 
iavel, who inculcated tJie systematic sub- 
ordination of right to expediency, maintain- 
ing that all means may be resorted to, how- 
ever unlawful and treacherous, for the 
establishment and maintenance of the au- 
thority of the ruler over his subjects; politi- 
cal cunning and artifice intended to favour 
arbitrary power; political immorality. 

O France! what in such singular circumstances 
could poor Rohan's creed and world-theory be that 
he could ‘ perfonn’ thereby? Atheism? Alas, no; 
not even atheism ; only MacAiaveltsm. Carlyle. 


Machicolate (ma-chik'o-lat), v.t. To form 
with machicolations. 

MadbdOOlated (ma-chik'o-lat-ed),a. Having 
machicolations. 

Machicolation (ma-chik'o-la"8hon),?».. [L. L. 
machicolamentum, 0 Fr. maschecovlig, Fr. 
mdchecoulis, mdchicotdia, machicolation, 
probably from inasche, nidche, mashed or 
melted matter (comp, md- 
chefer, slag), and couler, to 
flow 1 1. In inUit arch, an 
opening made through the 
roof of a portal to the floor 
above, or in the floor of a 
projecting gallery, for the 
poiTose of defence, by hur- 
ling missiles or pouring 
through it boiling lead, 

J itoh, &c., upon the enemy, 
n the Elleries machicola- 
tions are formed by the pa- 
rapet or breast-work B be- 
ing set out beyond the face 
of the wall c on corbels a; Section of Wall, 
the spaces between the cor- 
bels, being open throughout, are the ma- 
chicolations. From its striking appearance 




Machicolations, Herst- 
monceux Castle. 


the corbelled parapet was frequently used 
where machicolations were not required for 
the purpose of defence, and the apertures 
so called were omit- 
ted. Machicolations 
do not appear to have 
been used earlier 
than the end of the 
twelfth century — 2 
The act of hurling 
missiles or of pour- 
ing burning liquids 
through such aper- 
tures upon the ene- 
my beneath. 

Machlcoull8(ma-she- 
ko-16), n. [Fr. mdehi- 
coulis. See MACHI- 
COLATION.] A pro- 
jecting gallery over 
gateways or walls in- 
sufficiently flanked, 
open at the bottom between its supporting 
corbels, to allow of defending the foot of 
the wall 

Machinal (ma-sheiTal), a. Pertaining to a 
machine or machines 

Machinate (mak'l-n&t), v t. pret. <fe pp. ma- 
chinated; ppr. machinating. [L. machinor, 
machinatuH, from rnachina. See MACHINE.] 
'I'o plan; to contrive; to form, as a plot or 
scheme 

Machination (mak-i-na"8hon), n. [Fr. See 
Machine.] l. The act of macninating, or of 
planning or contriving a scheme for exe- 
cuting some purpose, particularly an evil 
purpose —2 That which is planned or con- 
trived; a plot; an artful design formed 
with deliberation; a hostile or treacherous 
scheme 

She was forced to carry on. for fear of discovery, 
mnchinatton r wbicl) she had at first resorted to in 
mere wantonness Sir If'. Scott. 

Machinator (mak'i-nat-^r), n. One who 
machinates or forms a scheme, or who plots 
with evil designs 

He hath become an active and earnest .agitator, a 
murimirer and a machinator. Sir II' Scott 


Machine (ma-shenO, n. (L. rnachina, Gr. 
rnechane, machine, device, contrivance, 
from rnechos, means, expedient 1 1. Any 
contrivance or thing which serves to in- 
crease or regulate the effect of a given force 
or to produce motion; or any object by 
the inteivention of which a moving power 
is made to act upon any body and overcome 
the force by which the latter resists the 
effort to change its stateof rest or of motion 
Machines are divided into sinwle, and com- 
pound, complex, or ctmiplicatea. The simple 
machines are the six mechanical powers, viz 
the lever, the pulley, the wheel and axle, the 
wedge, tho screw, and the inclined plane. 
Compound machines are such as combine 
two or more of these powers for the produc- 
tion of motion or the transmission anii 
application of force Compound machines 
are classed under different denominations 
according to the forces by which they are 
put in motion; as, hydraulic machines, 
pneumatic machines, <fec ; or according to 
the purposes which they are intended to 
serve ; as, agricultural machines, printing 
machines, spinning machines, &c. The 
powers employed to give motion through 
machines to any object are produced by 
the muscular strength of men and animals, 
tho actions of weights, springs, wind, water, 
steam, fired gunpowder, ^as, air, electricity, 
&c. The initial force which puts a machine 
in motion is called the first or prime mover, 
the point at which that force is applied is 
called the actirw or impelled point, and that 
in which the effect is produced is the work- 
ing point. ~2 A term of contempt applied 
to a person whose actions do not appear to 
be under his own control, but to be directed 
by some external agency; one who does not 
appear to act intelligently; a person who 
acts at tlie will or bidding of another; a 
tool - 3. An engine; an instrument of force. 

With inward arms the dire machine they load 
Pryden. 

4. Any organization by which poweris applied 
and made effective, or a desired effect pro- I 
duced; the whole complex system by which j 
any organization or institution is carried on. i 

The whole machine of government ought not to i 
bear upon the people with a weight so heavy and | 
oppressive. l.andor. 

6. Supernatural agency in a poem, or a super- 
human being introduced into a poem to per- 
form some exploit; machinery. 

The changing of the T rojan fleet into water-nymphs 
is the most violent machine in the whole iEneid 

Addison. 


The actions, sentiments, conversation, of the heroes 
and heroines of ancient days were as unnatural as 
the machines employed to put them in motion. 

Hor. Walpole. 

6. In England, a public coach; in Scotland, 
any sort of light vehicle, generally for carry- 
ing travellers. 

The machine started within a few minutes of the 
time afipomted ; the coachnmn smacked his whip. 

Southey. 

He had taken a se.at in the Portsmouth machine, 
and proposed to go to the Isle of Wight. Thackeray. 

Maohine (ma-sh^n'), v.f. ]>ret. pp. ma- 
chined; ppr. machining To npply machin- 
ery to; to produce by a machine. 
Machlne-gim(ma-8hen'gun). n. A gun that 
is loaded and fired by mechanical means 
and can discharge a number of projectiles 
siinultaneously or in rapid successioii. hav- 
ing usually two or more barrels, as in the 
case of the Gatling gun, the mitrailleuse, 
&c. See 8UPP. 

Machine-made (ma-shen'mad), a. Made by 
a inachme or machinery, and not by hand. 
Machlner(ma-8hen'6r), 71. 1 One who tends 
or works a machine; a machinist.— 2. A 
liorse tliat runs in a machine. 
Machlne-riUer (ma-shen'rbl-ftr), n. A 
rnai hiMe which rules paper. Simmonds 
MacMuezy (ma-shen'ei-i), n. 1. A com- 
plicated apparatus, or combination of me- 
chanical powers, designed to increase, re- 
gulate, or apply motion and force; as, 
the machinery of a watch or other chron- 
ometer. —2. Machines in general; as, the 
machinery of a cotton-mill is often moved 
by a single wheel.— 8. Any complex system 
of moans and appliances designed to carry 
on any particular work, or keep anything 
in action, or to effect a specific purpose or 
end ; specifically, the agencies, especially 
supernatural, by which the plot of an epic 
or dramatic poem, or other imaginative 
work, is carried on and conducted to the 
catastrophe; as, the machinery ol the Iliad; 
the machinery of Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
‘An almost indispensable part of the ma- 
chinery of state. ’ Macaulay. 

The machinery, madam, is a term invented by 
the critics to signify that part which the deities, an- 
gels, or daemons are made to act in a poem. Pope. 

Machine-shop (ma-shen'shop), n. A work- 
shop in which machines are made, and 
metals, <fec., dressed for machinery. 
Machine-tool (ma-shen^tbl), n. An adjust- 
able machine, with an automatic feed, for 
cutting metals into any required shape 
Called also Engine-tool. 

Machlne-'Work (ma-shen'w^irk), n Work 
done by a machine, as distinguished from 
that done by hand or manual labour. 
Machinist (nia-shen'ist), n. [Fr. machiniste. 
See MACHINE.] 1. A constructor of machines 
and engines, or one well versed in the prin- 
ciples of machines. — 2. One who tends or 
works a machine. 

Maclgno (ma-chcn'y6), n. [It, 3 A species of 
siliceous sandstone, of two varieties, one of 
a grayish-yellow colour, the other of a blu- 
ish-gray colour. It belongs apparently to 
the cretaceous age. 

Macllency(maB'i-len-Bi), n. [See Macilent.) 
Leanness. Bailey. 

Macilent (mas'i-lent), a. [L. macilentus, 
from macies. leanness, rnaceo, to be lean, 
from root of macer, lean. ] Lean ; thin ; 
having little flesh. Bailey. 

Mackerel (mak'er-el), n. [O.Fr. maquerel, 
Fr. maquereau, D. makreel, G. makrele, 
Dan makrel.'W. macreZZ, generally explained 
as from L.L. macarellus, from L mac- 
ula. a spot— in allusion to the blue blotches 
with which the fish is marked. Comp. W. 
hvithyll, a trout, from hrith, speckled, 
variegated. Mahn, however, prefers to 
derive it from D makelaar, a broker, from 
the popular belief mentioned under next 
article ] A fish of tlie genus Scomber, the 
S. scamher of Linnseus. It is a well known 
and “xcellent table fish, and inhabits al- 



w 

Mackerel (Scomber scomber). 


most the whole of the European seas. 
Mackerel, like herring, are caught only 
when they approach the shore to spawn. 
The Spanish mackerel <S. colias) has a 
row of spots along the back; the spotted 
mackerel {S. maculatus) has many small 
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black jaoin.U.-~Mackerel gaU, either a gale 
that ripples the surface of the sea, or one 
which is suitable for catching mackerel, 
as this flsh is caught with the bait in 
motion. —Mackerel mint, spearmint (Men- 
tha viridis). — Mackerel Hkg, a sky in which 
the clouds have the form called cirro-cti- 
mulus, that is, are broken into fleecy masses. 
Called also a Mackerel-back Sky. 

Mackerel! (niak'(^r-el), n. maquerel, 

maquereau, a mackerel, and also a pander, 
there being a French popular belief that the 
mackerel follows the female shads, called 
viergei or maids, and brings them to the 
males. If the sense of pander or broker is 
the original sense, the word is probably de- 
rived, as Mahn thinks, from D. maker, make- 
laar, G. rnakler, a broker, an agent, O.H.G. 
mahhari, an agent, from mahh6n, to do, to 
transact. ] A pander or pimp. 
MaCkerelH^de (mak'6r-el-gid), n A name 
of the garfish (which see) 

Maokerel-midge ( mak'er-el-mi j ), n. Mo- 
tella or Couchia glaaca, a minute Hsh com- 
mon round the British coasts, and little 
more than 1 inch in length. 

Mackintosh, Macintosh (mak'iu-tosh), n. 
[I’rom C. itaciiUosh, the inventor.] A gar- 
ment, particularly an overcoat, rendered 
waterproof by a solution of india-rubber. 
Maokle (mak'I), n. Same as Macule (which 
see) 

Macle (mak'l), n [Fr ; L macula, a spot, 
the mesh of a net 1 1. In mineral, (a) a term 
applied to twin-crystals, which are united 
by simple contact of their faces by inter- 
penetration, or l)y incorporation These 
twin forms are often repeated so as to form 
groups or compound macles. (b) Chiastolite, 
cross-stone, or hollow-spar, a variety of anda- 
lusite, the crystals of which have the axis 
and angles of different colours, (c) A tessel- 
ated appearance in other crystals. — 2. In 
her. same as Mascle. 

Maclurea (raak-lur'e-a), n. [After William 
Maclure, a ^Jorth American geologist] A 
genus of fossil spiral, operculated shells, 
characteristic of the lower Silurian. They 
are of large dimensions. 

Maclurlte. Maclurelte (mak-lur'it), n. 
[After William Maclure, a North American 
geologist. ] A name common to two minerals: 
(a) a dark-green variety of jtyroxene, a bi- 
silicate containing alumina, lime, iron, and 
magnesia, (b) A fluosilicate of iron and 
magnesia, also called Chondrodite, Brucite, 
and Hnmite Both minerals are found in 
metamorphic and igneous rocks 
Macmlllanlte(niak-mil'an-it), n. One of the 
sect of Scottish Presliyterians known also 
as Camerouians, taking this name from the 
Rev. John Macmillan, minister of Balma- 
ghie, who became their first ordained clergy- 
man. See CahkKONIAN. 

Macoxi (ma-koh), n. [From Mdcon, on the 
Saone, where the grapes grow,] A cele- 
brated red French wine, remarkable for Its 
strength and keeping qualities. 

Macouba (mak'o-ba), n. Same as Maccouba. 
Macrauclienia (mak-rg-k^'ni-a), n. [Gr. 
makrois, long, and auchen, the neck ] A 
genus of extiiut perissodactyle mammals, 
occurring in the tertiaries of South Ame- 
rica, resembling the camel or llama, and 
related also to the rhinoceros. 
MwsroblotiC(mak'ro-bi-ot"ik),a [Gtv.makro- 
biotos, long-lived -rnafrroa, long, and bias, 
life.] Long-lived. 

Macrobiotics (mak'ro-bi- 0 t"ik 8 ), n. [See 
preceding article.] The subject or study of 
long life or longevity T)e Quincey. 
MacrOblOtld86(mak'ro-bI-ot"i-d6),n pi [Gr. 
makros, long, bion, life, and eidos, likeness ] 

A family of minute vermiform Araclinida, 
without respirat(jry organs, known to mlcro- 
scopists as sloth or bear animalcules, or 
water-bears. They are usually found in moss 
or In fresh water, and were fonnerly classed 
with the rotifers. Their form is usually an 
elongated oval, and they are furnished with 
four pairs of short legs, each of which usually 
beam four little claws. Little or nothing is 
known of their habits: and the most singular 
circumstance connected with them is their 
power of returning to life, like rotifers, when 
moistened, after having been for a consider- 
able time in a dry and apparently lifeless 
state. 

llacrooephaloilfl (mak-ro-sefal-us), a. [Gr. 
makros, large, and the head ] 1. Hav- 

ing a large head. —2. In hot. having the coty- 
ledons ora dicotyledonous embryo confluent, 
and forming a large mass compared with the 
rest of the body. 


MaorooerouB (mak-ro-sdr^kus), n. [Gr. 
makros, large, and kerkos, a tail] A genus 
of birds belonging to the PsittacldsB or par- 
rot family; the macaws. 8ee Macaw. 
Macrocosm (mak'ro-kozm), n. [Gr. macros, 
great, and kosmos, world. ] The great world; 
the univerae, or the visible system of worlds: 
opposed to microcosm, or the little world 
constituted by man. 

(Paracelsus) seized hold of a notion which easily 
seduces the imagination of those who do not ask for 
rational proof, that there is a constant analogy be- 
tween tlic Macrocosm of external nature ana the 
microcosm of man. Hallam. 

Macrocystis (mak-ro-sis'tis), n. [Gr. 
makros, long, and kystis, a bag.] A genus 
of marine plants, belonging to the nat. i 
order Algae. The M. pyri/era exceeds all j 
other vegetable productions in the length 
of its fronds, some of which have been esti- { 
mated on reasonable grounds to attain a 
length of 700 feet. The leaves are long and 
narrow, and at the base of each is placed j 
a vesicle filled with air for the purpose of 
enabling the plant to support its enormous 
length in the water, as its stem is not thicker 
than the finger, and its upper branches as 
slender as common packthread. It isfound in 
the southern temperate zone, and along the 
Pacillc as far north as the arctic regions. 
Macrodactyl (mak-ro-dak'til), n An indi- 
vidual of the Macrodactyli (which see). 
Macrodactyll ( mak-ro-dakTi-li ), n. pi. [ Gr. 
makros, long, and daktylos, a finger.] A 
family of birds, of the order Grallatores, 
having very long toes; it comprises the coot, 
rail, water-hen, the jacana, &c. 
Macrodactylic, Macrodactylous (mak'- 
ro-dak-til"iK, mak-ro-dak'til-us), a. Having 
long toes: applied to a tribe of wading birds 
See Macrodactyll 

Macrodiagonal (mak'ro-di-ag"on-al), n 
[Gr makros, long, and E diagonal.] The 
longer of the diagonals of a rhombic prism 
Macrodome (mak'ro-dom), n [Gr makros, 
long, and domos, a house, dome ] In 
crystal a dome parallel to the longer lateral 
axis in the trimetric system. Goodrich. 
Macrology (mak-rol'o-ji), 7i [Gr makros, 
great, and logos, discourse.] Long and te- 
dious talk; prolonged discourse without 
matter; supeifluity of words 
Macrometer (mak-rom'et-6r), n [Gr mak- 
ros, long, and metron, measure.] A mathe- 
matical instrument contrived to measure 
inaccessible heights and objects by means 
of two reflectors on a common sextant. 
Macron (ma'kron). n. Same as Maervtone 
Macropetalous (mak-ro-pet'al-ns), a [Gr 
makros, long, and petalon, a petal, ] In bot. 
having large petals, as some species of Ran- 
unculus 

Macrophyllous (mak-ro-firus or mak-rof'il- 
lus), a [Or makros, long, and phyllon, a 
leaf ] In bot having large leaves. 
Macroplper(mak'ro-pi-p6r), [Gr makros, 
long, mapiperi, pepper.] A genus of dico- 
tyledonous shrubs of the nat order Pipera- 
ceo?, natives of the islands of the Pacific, 
now more usually regarded as a section of the 
genus Piper. One species, M. methysticum, 
furnishes a root called ava or kava, pos- 
sessing narcotic and stimulant properties, 
a beverage prepared from which is the na- 
tional drink of the Polynesijins, and is always 
partaken of before enteiiiig upon any im- 
portant business or religious rite. It is also 
drunk as a specific for rheumatism. The 
approved mode of manufacturing the bever- 
age is to extract the juice by chewing, col- 
lecting the spittle for use. 

Macropod (mak'ro-pod), n. An individual 
of the family Macrojiodia 
Macropodal, Macropodous (mak-rop'od- 
al, mak-rop'od-us), a [Gr makros, large, 
and pous, foot.] 1. Large-footed.— 2. In bot. a 
term applied by Richard to the embryo of 
grasses, whose cotyledon was mistaken by 
him for an embrvo. 

Macropodla(niak-ro-pd'di-a).7i pi. [Gr rnak- 
ros, and pous, a foot.] Latreille's name for a 
family of brachynrous decapod crustaceans 
(crabs), remarkable for the enormous length 
of their feet, which has obtained for them 
the name of sea-spiders. Tliey generally re- 
main at considerable depths in the sea, and 
are also found on oyster-banks. 
Macropodlan (mak-ro-p6'di-an), a. Same 
as Macropod 

MacropodldSB. Macroplda (mak-ro-pod'- 
1-de, mak-rop'i-d6), n. jw. [See Macropds.I 
A family of non-placental mammals, of 
which the genus Macropus is the type. The 
family fonnerly comprised. kangaroos, kan- 


garoo-rats or potoroos, tree - kangaroos, 
phalangers, flying-squirrels, koalas, bandi- 
coots, wombats, opossums, <fec., animals 
widely varying in habit and form, some 
being vegetable-feeders and some carnivor- 
ous, but, with the exception of the opos- 
sums, all Australasian. Owen restricted 
the family to the kangaroos proper, and their 
close congeners belonging to the section 
Foephaga (grass-eaters) of the order Marsu- 
pialia, and his classifleation has generally 
been adopted. See Kangaroo. 
Macropoma(mak'ro-p6-ma),7i. [Gr. makros, 
long, and p6ma, operculum.] A genus of 
fossil ganoids with homocercal tails, belong- 
ing to the cretaceous system ; so named 
from the large operculum. Full-grown spe- 
cimens are about 2 feet long. 
Macropterous (mak-rop'tCr-us), a. [Gr. 
makros, long, and pteron, a wing. ] In zool. 
having long wings or flns. 

Macropus (mak'ro-pus), n. [Gr. makros, 
long, and pous, a foot ] A genus of marsu- 
pial mammals, the type of the family Mac- 
ropodidso; the kangaroos. They have elon- 
gated hinder limbs with four toes, fore-feet 
with five toes, and a well-developed tail. 
See Maoropodidj?, Kangaroo. 
Macroscelides (mak-ro-sel'i-dez), n. [Gr. 
makros, long, and skclos, the thigh. ] A genus 
of mammals belonging to the order In- 
sectivora, containing several species, all 
South African, save one found on the coast 
of Barbary M. prdboscideus, the typical 
species, a native of the Cape, is about 1 foot 
In length, and Its fur of the colour of that of 
the hare. It has a long nose, long hind-legs, 
and the habits of the jerboa. It feeds on 
insects. 

MacrotRerium (mak-ro-the'rl-um), n, [Gr 
makros, long, and therion, a wild oeast.J A 
fossil genus of gigantic mammals, the oldest 
representatives of the Edentata, found in 
the miocene tertiaries of France, and in- 
termediate between the pangolin or Afri- 
can ant-eater and the aardvark. It appears 
to have been destitute of dermal armour, 
and the teeth are rootless and without 
enamel. 

Macrotone (mak'ro-ton), n. [Oi*. makros, 
long, and tonos, line.] In gram a horizon- 
tal line placed over vowels to show that 
they have their long or name sound ; as, a 
in name, e in me, i in line, 6 in hfime, u in 
tube. 

Macrotous (mak-ro'tus), a [Gr. makros, 

I long, and ous, otos, the ear. J In zool. long- 
eared. 

I Macrotypous (mak-rot'i-pus), a. [Gr. mak- 

; ro8, long, and typos, form. J In mineral, hav- 

I ing a long form 

I Macroura (mak-rou'ra), n. See Macrura. 

I Macroural, Macrourous (mok - rou'ral, 
mak-rou'rus), a. See Macrural. 
Macrouran (mak-rou'ran), n. See Ma- 

CRLRAN 

Macrura (mak-ni'ra), n. pi. [Gr. makros, 
long, and oura, a tail ] A family of stalk- 
eyed decapod crustaceans, including the 
lobster, prawn, shrimp. They are so called 
in contrast to the Brachyura (crabs), in 
which the abdomen, usually called the 
apron, is rudimentary and turns forward, 
lying close below the cephalothorax, while 
in the Macrura the flexible abdomen is as 
fully developed as the cephalothorax, and 
extends straight backward, and is used in 
swimming. 

Macrural, Maemroua (mak-rp'ral, mak- 
ru'rus), a. Belonging to the family Ma- 
crura 

Macruran (mak-ru'ran), n. An individual 
of the family Macrura. 

MactatiOU (nmk-ta'shon), n. [L. mactatio, 
from macto, to kill ] The act of killing a 
victim for sacrifice. 

Mactatort (mak-t&t'6r), n. A murderer. 
Mactra (mak^ra), n. [L., a kneading- 
trough,] A genus of laniellibranchiate 
molluscs, the type of the family Mactridee 
They live in the sand, and are universally 
diffused The genus Includes many rare 
and beautiful species, 

Mactrldo (mak'tri-d§), n.pl A family of 
lamellibrancbiate molluscs, having long 
respiratory siphons and a sinuated palliai 
line. The shell is equivalve, trigonal, hinge 
with two diverging cardinal teeth, mantle 
open in front, siphons united with fringed 
orifices, foot compressed. See Mactra. 
Macilla (mak'Q-la), n. pi. MaculSB (mak^fi- 
16). [L. ] A spot, as on the skin, or on the 
surface of the sun or other luminous orb. 
Maculate (mak'fi-l&t), v.t [L. maoulo. 
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maev^umy from maoxUa, a spot. J To spot; 
to stain; to blur. 

Ilaoulate (mak'H-iat), a. Marked with 
spots; blotted; hence, defiled; impure. 

My love is most immaculate white and red.— Most 
maculatt thoughts, master, are masked under such 
colours. Shak. 

MaoUlAtlon (mak-u-la'shon), n The act of 
spotting; a spot; a stain. 

I will throw Illy glove to Death himself, 

That there’s no maculattofi in thy heart. Shak. 

Maculature (niak'u-la*tur), n. 1. A sheet 
blotted in printing.— 2. Blotting-paper. 
Blaoule (mak'dl), n. 1. A spot.— 2. In print- 
ing, a blur causing the impression of a page 
to appear double. 

BKacule (mak'ul), v t To maculate; to blur; 
especially, in printing, to blur so as to cause 
an impression to appear double. 

MaOttlOSe (mak'd-los), a. Of or belonging 
to spots; spotted; maculated. 

Mad (mad), a. [0 E. made,inaad, A. Sax nidd, 
gemh^, mad; allied to Goth garnaidu, weak, 
impotent; O.U G gamsit, blunt, dull; Teel 
meida, to hurt.] 1. Disordered in intellect; 
distracted ; crazy ; insane : said of persons. 

2. Furious from disease or otherwise : said 
of animals ; as, a mad dog ; a 7nad bull — 

3. Extravagant in feeling or action ; under 
the influence of some powerful and uncon- 
trollable emotion ; as (a) beside one’s self ; 
frantic; angry; enraged; furious. 

And being exceedingly mad against them, I per- 
secuted them, even unto strange cities Arts xxvl ii. 

{b) Wildly frolicsome ‘How now, mad 
wag?’ shak. (c) Excited with violent and 
unreasonable passion or desire; infatuated. 

The world is i unnmg mad after farce, the extre- 
mity of bad poetry Dryden. 

4. Proceeding from or indicating madness; 
expressing distraction; prompted by infatu- 
ation or fury 

Mad wars destroy m one year the works of many 
years of peace Franklin. 

—Like mad, madly; furiously. [Colloq J 

A bear, enraged at the stinging of a bee, ran ltk< 
mad into the oec-gardeii, and overturned cill the 
hives iir K L' Estrange 

SYN. Deranged, delirious, crazy, insane, dis- 
tracted, infatuated, frantic, frenzied, furi- 
ous, raging, enraged, exasperated 
Mad (mad), v.t. To make mad, furious, or 
angry; to madden. 

Had I but seen thy picture in this plight. 

It would have madaed me Shak 

Mad, Made (mad, mad), n. [A. Sax. matha, 
inathu, a worm, a maggot, Sc made, mathe, 
a maggot, Goth matha, G. made ] 1 A 
maggot or grub - 2. An earthworm 
Madam (mad' am ), n. \¥T.madame—ina,Tay, 
and dame; lady, from L mea dornina, in i 
same sense 1 1 Lit. my lady : a term of 
respectful address used in speaking to ladies 
of every degree, but chiefly to married and 
elderly ladies; in colloquial language often 
contracted into Ma’am, 3/aw.— 2. A term 
applied to a lady in general, especially with 
a slight shade of disrespect; as, she’s a 
proud madam ; city madams. 

Madame (mn-dtim), n pi Mesdames (ma- 
dftm). [Fr.] Madam; ladyship: a title of re- 
M)ect for a married lady. 

MadapoUam (mad-a-pol'lam), n. [From 
Madapollam, a town in India, province 
Madras, near which it was first manufac- 
tured.] A fine long cloth for the Eastern 
UlRFkc^S 

Mad-apple (mad'ap-l), n. A tropical plant 
or Its fruit, of the genus Solanum, the S. 
imanum or melongetia, the fruit of which 
is boiled in soups and sauces Called also 
Egg-apple, Jews -apple. See Solanum. 
MadarOBls (mad-a-rd'Bl8),n. [Gr, a making 
bald, from madaros, bald.] Loss of the 
hair, particularly of the eyelashes. 
Mad*l)rain,Mad-bralned (mad'br&n, mad'- 
brand), a. Disordered in mind; hot-headed; 
rash. 

I must, forsooth, be forced 
To give my hand opposed aifainst my heart 
Unto a mad-bratn rudesby full of spleen. Shak 

Mad-braln (mad'bran), n. A rash or hot- 
headed person; a hare-brained individual; 
as, he’s a regular mad-hrain. 

Mftd'brBd (madibred), a. Bred in madness 
or passion. Shak. 

Mud gap (mad''kap), n. [Mad and cap; comp, 
the phrase ‘ A bee in one’s bonnet. ’] A rash, 
hot-headed person ; a person of wild or 
eccentric b^aviour ; a flighty or hare- 
brained person; one who indulges in frolics; 
a mad-brain. 

Why, what a madcap hath heaven lent us herel 



Madder Plant {Rubta tiuc- 
torutn). 


Well, I could not a-thlnk what could make so shy 
an’ resarved a gentleman as Mr. Aram admit these 
'ere wild madcaps like at that hour. L»rd Lytton. 

Madcap (mad'kap), a. Pertaining to or 
resemming a madcap. ‘The madcap Prince 
of Wales.’ Shak. 

Madde,t r.i. To be mad. Chaucer. 
Madden (mad'n), v.t. To make mad; to 
craze; to excite with violent passion; to 
enrage. 

Madden (mad'n), vA. To become mad; to 
act as if mad. 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

Pope. 

Madder (mad'6r), n [A. Sax mceddere, mad- 
der.] A plant of the genus Rubia, R. tine- 
torum, nat. order Rubiacete. It is a climb- 
ing perennial plant, with whorls of dark 
green leaves, and small yellowish cross- 
shaped flowers. The prepared root is used 
as a red dye- stuff. It yields colours of 
the greatest permanence, and is employed 
for dyeing linen and cotton red. Two kinds 
of it are fixed 
upon cotton; one 
is simply called 
madder-red, and 
the other, which 
possesses a much 
higher degree of 
lustre and fixity, 
is called Turkey 
or Adrianoi)le 
red, because it 
was for a long 
time obtained 
entirely from the 
Levant, where it 
was called aliza- 
ra The colour- 
ing principle of 
madderis termed 
alizarine. — Mad- 
der-lake or mad- 
der - carmine, a 
red pigment 
made by washing 
madder with cold water, boiling the resi- 
due with a solution of one part of alum in 
twelve of water, and precipitating the de- 
coction gradually with carbonate of soda 
or with borax. — Madder -yellow, madder- 
orange, and madder-purple, are the names 
of other pigments prepared from madder 
The use of madder in dyeing is now almost 
entirely superseded by that of artificial ali- 
zarine (which see). 

Madder (mad'6r), v.t. To dye %vith madder. 
Madder (mad'6r), v.i To perform the pro- 
cess of dyeing with madder. 

Madding (mad'ing), a. Raging; furious; 

Wild. 

The blood-avenging spirits 
Ride on the clouds y Batllte 

Made (mad), pret. <fe pp. of make. 

Made (mad), a (Allied to mad (which see) ] 
Fatigued ; exhausted [Scotch.] Written 
also Maid, Mait, Mate. 

MadecasB, MadecasBee (mad'e-kas, mad-e- 
kas'e), n. A native or inhabitant of Mada- 
gascar. 

MadecaBSee (mad-e-kas'e), a. Belonging to 
Madagascar. 

MadefaCtiOXl(mad-e-fak'8hon), w [L made- 
f actio, made/actionis — madeo, to be wet, and 
facio, to make.] The act of making wet 
Madefleation (inad'e-fl-ka"8hon), n. Act of 
making wet Bailey 

Madeiy (niad'6-fD, v.t. [Fr. madAher, L. 
tnade/acio, to maae wet.] To make wet or 
moist; to moisten. [Rare.] 

Madegassy (mad-e-gas'j), n. and a. Same 
as Madecassee. 

Madeira (ma-de'ra), n. A rich wine made 
on the isle of Madeira. 

Mculeira-Ilut (ma-de'ra-nut). n A species 
of walnut with a thin shell, from the Island 
of Madeira. 

Madellne>pear (mad'el-ln-p&r), n. A pear. 
Called also St. John’s Pear— in France Poire 
de St. Jean. 

Madel-paroowa (mad'el-pa-ru'wa), n. A 
boat used in Ceylon for fishing, chiefly close 
inshore and on the lakes of the interior, 
sometimes covered with a bamboo roof, 
when it takes the name of padji. 
Mademoiselle (mad-mwk-zel), n. [Fr. ma, 
my, and demoiselle, damsel. See Damsel.] 
The title given to a young unmarried lady 
in France ; miss. In ancient usage, made- 
moiselle was a title distinctively applied to 
the eldest daughter of the king's brother; 
also, a title formerly given to aU married 
women not of noble ongin. 


Bladge, Madge-howlet (maj, mal-houlet), 

n. [Comp, magpie,] An owl. 

I’ll sit in a barn with madge-howlet, and catch mice 
first. B. y«nson. 

Mad-headed (mad'hed-ed), a. Hot-brained; 
rash. ‘ Out, you mad-headed ape ! ’ Shak. 
Madhouse (mad'hous), n. A house where 
insane persons are confined for cure or tor 
restraint ; a lunatic asylum ; a bedlam. 
Madia (ma'di-a), n. [Chilian wadi, the na- 
tive name of the first observed species ] A 
genus of viscous hairy yellow-ttowered com- 
posite plants inhabiting South America and 
California. The seeds of M. sativa yield a 
fixed oil of excellent quality. 

Madid (mad'id), a. [L, madidus, wet, from 
7nadeo, to be wet.] Wet; moist. 

His large dcep-bhic eye, madid and yet piercing, 
showed that the secretions of his brain were appor- 
tioned, half to voluptuousness, half to common sense. 

Disratlx. 

MadlBterium (mad-i-stS'ri-um), n. [Or. 
madisUrion.] A surgical instrument for 
extracting hairs; a pair of tweezers. 
Madjoun (mad'jqiD. n. An intoxicating 
drug, made by the 'Turks from the pistils of 
the flowers of the hemp plant, ground and 
mixed in honey, with powdered cloves, nut- 
megs. and saffron. Written also Majoun. 
Madly (mad'li), adv. In a mad manner; as, 

(а) without reason or understanding. (6) 
Frantically; furiously, (c) With extreme 
folly or infatuated zeal or passion. 

Madman (mad'man), n. l. A man raving or 
furious with disordered intellect; a dis- 
tracted man; a lunatic; a crazy person. 

When a man mistakes his thoughts for persons and 
things, he is mad A tnadinan is properly so de- 
fined Coleridge. 

2 One inflamed with extravagant passion, 
and acting contrary to reason. 

MadneBB (mad'nes), u. The state or quality 
of being mad : (a) a state of disordered 
reason or intellect \ lunacy ; distraction. 
There arc degrees of madness as of folly. Locke. 

(б) Extreme folly ; headstrong passion and 
rashness that act In opposition to reason; 
ungovernable fury or rage; as, the madness 
of a mob ; the madness of despair. ‘ The 
cruel madness of love.’ Tennyson.— SY'S. 
Distraction, derangement, delirium, crazi- 
ness, insanity, lunacy, mania, frenzy, fran- 
ticness, rage, fury. 

Madonna (ma-dou'a), n. [It. madonna, 
from L mea dotnina, my lady,] An Italian 
term of address equivalent to Madam. It 
is given specifically to the Virgin Mary, like 
Our Lady in English, and hence pictures 
representing the Virgin ai'e generally called 
madonnas. 

Madoqua (mad'o-kwa), n A very tiny ante- 
lope of Abyssinia (Antilope saltiana or 
Keotragns saltiana), about as large as a 
good-sized hare, and with legs of about the 
thickness of a lady's finger. 

Madrepora (inad-re-p6'ra), n See Mad- 
repore 

Madreporal (mad-re-p5'ral), a Of or be- 
longing to madrepores ; consisting of mad- 
repores. 

Madreporarla (mad're-pO-i’a"rl-a), n. pi. 
An order of Ccelenterates, sub-class Antho- 
zoa or Actinozoa. It includes several fami- 
lies, to which belong all the reef-building 
or stone corals (Lithocorallia), or scleroder- 
mic corals (Zoantharla Sclerodemilca). The 
Llnneean Lithophyta included also the gor- 
gonias and other sclerobasic corals. 
Madrepore (mad'ie-p6r), n. [Fr.;It mad- 
repora, from inadre, mother, and Gr, p6ros, 
a Kind of stone. Others suggest Fr. madri, 
spotted, and pore, a pore. ] A coral -building 
polype of the genus Madre- 
pora, the type of the family 
Madreporidse, having twelve 
short tentacles and a poly- 
pidom of stony hardness and 
of a spreading or branching 
form. The term, however, is 
more generally applied to the 
polypidom itself than to the 
polype, and in this sense Is 
equivalent to coral. Madre- 

S ore consists of carbonate of 
me with traces of animal 
matter, and is formed by gra- 
dual deposition in the tissues 
of the compound polype, so 
that in course of time the 
whole presents the appear- 
ance of a number of polypes 
supported on an extraneous body. When 
the animal matter has been removed, madre- 
pore is of a white colour wrinkled on the 
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surface and full of little cavities, in each of 
which an individual polype was lodged; the 
radiating septa of the cavities correspond- 
ing to the internal divisions of the animal. 
Madrepores raise up walls and reefs of coral 
rocks with astonishing rapidity in tropical 
climates. The term is often applied to other 
branching corals than those of the genus 
Madrepora. See Madrkporakia. 
MadreporldSB (mad-re-po'n-de), n. pi. The 
madrepore family. See Madrepore. 
Madreporlform fmad-re-pd'ri-form). a. In 
zool. perforated with small holes like a coral; 
specifically, applied to the tubercle by which 
the ambulacral system of the echmoderms 
mostly communicate with the exterior 
Madreporlte (mad're-p6-rit), n. 1. A variety 
of limestone, so called on account of its 
occurring in radiated prismatic concretions 
resembling the stars of madrepores. When 
rubbed it emits the smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas.— 2. Fossil madrepore. 
Madrler (mad-rer' or mad'ri-6r), n. [Fr.] In 
mUit engin. (a) a thick plank armed with 
Iron plates, with a cavity to receive the 
mouth of a petard, with which it was applied 
to anything intended to be broken down. 
See Petard. (6) A plank lined with tin 
and covered with earth to form roofs over 
certain portions of military works, in order 
to afford protection against tires in lodg- 
ments, &c. (c) A plank used for supporting 
the earth in a mine, or in a moat or ditch to 
support a wall. 

Madrliral (mad'ri-gal), w [Fr. Sp. and Pg. 
madrigal; It. madngale, older It. inadriaXe, 
mandriale, from L. and Gr inandra, a 
sheepfold, or any place for sheep and shep- 
herds to take shelter in; and thus madrigal 
was originally applied to the shepherd’s 
song ] 1. A little amorous poem, consisting 
of not less than three or four stanzas or 
strophes, and containing some tender and 
delicate, though simple thought, suitably 
expressed The strophes are generally con- 
nected together by rhymes, tliough this is 
not absolutely necessary, and indeed the 
term is used with a certain amount of loose- 
ness. The madrigal was first cultivated in 
Italy, and those of Tasso are among the 
finest specimens of Italian poetry Several 
English poets of the time of Elizabeth and 
the Charleses wrote madrigals of notable 
grace and elegance, the chief names being 
Lodge, Withers, Carew, and Suckling.— 
2. An elaborate vocal composition now com- 
monly of two or more movements, and in 
five or six parts. The musical madrigal was 
at firet a simple song, but afterwards was 
suited to an instrumental accompaniment. 
There are a number of famous English com- 
posers of madrigals 

lIa4rigS^St (madTi-gal-ist), n. A composer 
of madrigals. Dr. Burney, 

Madrilenian (mad-ri-le'ni-an), a. Of or 
belonging to Madrid. 

Madrilenian (mad-ri le'ui-an), n. A native 
or inhabitant of Madrid. 

Madrissa. See Medrlssa. 
MadWOrt(mad'w6rt), The common name 
of several plants, chiefly of the genus Alys- 
sum, so called because they were formerly 
used as a remedy in canine madness 
Mae(nia) [A. Sax. md, more, O.E. woe, ma.] 
More. [Scotch.] 

M»ghote,t Mag1X)tet (maga)6t),n [A. Sax. 
moM, kinsman, and bote, compensation ] An 
ancient term signifying compensation for 
the slaughter of a kinsman. 
Ma6l8troni(maPstrom),n Lit. mill-stream; 
a celebrated whirlpool on the coast of Nor- 
way, near the island of Moskoe. Under cer- 
tain conditions of wind and tide it rages 
violently so as to be heard several miles, 
and it may even engulf small vessels which 
approach It. Hence, fig. a vortex or gulf ; 
some dangerous movement or current in 
social life leading many to ruin. 

Maer, Maor, n. [Gael maor, maoir, an 
under-bailiff.] Anciently in Scotland a stew- 
ard of the royal lands under the mormaer 
or great steward. See Mormaer. 
Maestoso (md-es-td'zd). [It., majestic ] A 
direction in music to play with grandeur 
and strength. 

MaestrlOht Beds (m&^strikt bedz), n. pi. 
The name ^ven by geologists to the upper- 
most member of the cretaceous group of 
the Meuse valley, from MaestrichU a town 
of the Netherlands. These beds are marine, 
and composed of a soft yellowish -white 
limestone resembling chalk, and containing 
flint nodules, belemnites, hamites, hlppur- 
Ites, baculites, <&c. 


Maostro (ma-es'trd), n. [It.] A master of 
any art ; specifically, a master in music ; a 
composer. 

Mafeid.t [O.Fr., my faith.] By my faith. 
Chaucer. 

MsAot (mafl), v.i. [Probably an imitative 
word. Comp. 0 D. inaffelen, mofelen, to 
move the jaws, to stammer, Prov. G. rnaf- 
feln, baffeln, to prattle; E. faffle, to stam- 
mer.] To stammer. Holland 

MaAert (mafier), n. A stammerer. 

MagaiziXLe (msig-a-zdn'), n. [Fr. inagasin, a 
storehouse, Sp. magacen. alinagacen, from 
At al-makhzen, a storehouse, a warehouse, 
from khazana, to store ] 1. A receptacle in 
which anything is stored ; a warehouse ; a 
storehouse; specifically, (a) a strong build- 
ing, constructed generally of brick or stone, 
for storing in security large quantities of 
gunpowder or other explosive substances, 
and warlike stores, either for industrial or 
military purposes, (6) The close room in the 
hold of a man-of-war where the gunpowder 
is kept (c) The cartridge chamber of a ma- 
gazine rifle (which see), (d) The fuel cham- 
ber of a magazine stove (see below). ‘ A ma- 
gazine of all necessary provisions.' Raleigh. 
2. A pamphlet periodically published, con- 
taining miscellaneous papers or composi- 
tions. The first publication of this kind in 
England was the Oentleinan's Magazine, 
which was first published in 1731 by Edward 
Cave, under the name of Sylvanug Urban, 
and which is still continued, though its cha- 
racter is now entirely changed.— Magazine 
cartridge-box, a cartridge-box in which the 
cartridges are so arranged that they can 
easily he got at when wanted for loading.— 
Magazine rijle, a rifle containing a supply 
of cartridges, which are automatically fed 
to the chamber at the rear end of the barrel 
—Magazine glove, a stove containing a fuel- 
chamber from which the fire is automati- 
cally fed with coal as that in the grate burns 
away. 

Magazine (mag-a-zenO. v.t. To store up or 
accumulate for future use. 

Magazine (mag-a-zdn'), v.i. To conduct or 
edit a magazine. 

Of chiefs, whose rival page 

With monthly medley courts the curious age. 

Byron. 

Magazine-day (mag-a-zen'da), n. The day 
on which monthly and other serial publi- 
cations are published and supplied to the 
trade. 

Magaziner, Magazinist (mag-a-zen'6r, 
niag-a-zen'i8t),«. One who writes in a maga- 
zine. ‘If a wiapaziner be dull.' Ooldsmith. 

Magbote (mag'bdt) 8ee M.fiOBOTE. 

Magdalen (mag'da-len), n. [From Mary 
Magdalene, who has been supposed to be 
the woman mentioned in St Luke vii. 86-60 ] 
A reformed prostitute ; an inmate of a fe- 
male penitentiary. — Jfagdalen hospital or 
Magdalen asylum, a house or establishment 
into whicli prostitutes are received with a 
view to their reformation; a female peni- 
tentiary. 

Magdaleon(mag-da'le-on),n. [Gr. maprda^ia, 
the crumb or soft part of bread, from mased, 
to knead.] In med ia) a medicine, as a pill, 
prepared with bread crumb. (6) A roll of 
plaster. Durmlison, 

Blagdebnrg Hemispberes (mag‘de-b6rg 
hernii-sferz). n. pi. [From having been first 
constructed by Otto Guericke of Magde- 
burg.] An apparatus for ascertaining the 
amount of the atmospheric pressure on a 
given surface. It consists of two hollow 
brass hemispheres, furnished with handles, 
and so formed that when placed mouth to 
mouth they shall be in air-tight contact. 
In this state the air is exhausted from the 
inside by means of the air-pump, when it 
will be found that the hemispheres adhere 
together with considerable force, owing to 
the pressure of the atmosphere on their 
external surfaces. If, then, the area of the 
section of the sphere through the centre be 
known, and the force required to pull the 
hemispheres asunder be ascertained, the 
pressure exerted by the atmosphere on a 
square inch of surface may be found, sup- 
posing the exhaustion of the hemispheres 
to be complete. The atmospheric pressure, 
however, is much more accurately ascer- 
tained by the barometer. 

Mage (maj). n. (L. rnagua, from Or. magos, 
a Magian, from Per. a priest— probably 

from same root as L. magnus, Gr. megas, 
great.] A magician. Spenser. 

And there I saw Merlin, whose vast wit 
And hundred winters are but as the hands 
Of loyal vassals tolling for their liege. Tennyson. 


MageUanio (mag-el-lan'ik), a. Pertaining 
to Magellan, the celebrated Portuguese 
nsiXigatoT.— Magellanic clouds, three con- 
spicuous whitish nebulce, of a cloud -like 
appearance, near the south pole. 

Magenta (ma-jen'ta), n. A brilliant blue- 
red colour derived from coal-tar. It was 
BO named because it was discovered in 1869, 
the year of the battle of Magenta. Called 
also Fuchsine. 

Magg (mag), v.t. [The most probable ex- 
planation of the word is that It Is Gypsy 
slang, and allied to Hind, makr, fraud, 
inakkar, a cheat, a knave.] To steal; to 
carry off clandestinely. [Low slang. ] 

Magg (mag), n. 1. A cant word for a half- 
penny.— 2. pi. The gratuity which servants 
expect from those to whom they drive any 
goods. [Scotch.] 

Magglmonifeet (mag-gi-moiUi-fet), n. 
[Maggy many feet.] A centipede. [Scotch.] 

Magglore (maj-joTa), a. [It.] In music, 
m^or, as a scale or interval. 

Maggot (^mag'ot), n. [Probably from W. 
macai, pi, maceiod, magiod, a maggot or 
grub, from magu, to breed.] 1. The larva 
of a fly or other insect; a grub ; a worm. — 
2. A whim; an odd fancy; a crotchet. ‘ The 
maggot born in an empty head, ' Tennyson. 

MaggotineSB (mag'ot-i-nes). n. The state 
of oeing maggoty or of abounding with 
maggots. 

M^gOtish (niag^ot-ish), a. Maggoty; whim- 
Bicah 

Maggoty (mag'ot-i), a. 1. Full of or in- 
fested with maggots. —2. Capricious; whim- 
sical ‘A unsettled head.' Norris. 

Maggoty-headed (mag'ot-i-hed-ed),a. Hav- 
ing a head full of wliims. 

Ma0 (ma'ji), n. pi. [L magus; Or. magos, 
a Magian. See Mage.] The caste of priests 
among the ancient Medes and Persians; 
hence holy men or sages of the East. 

Mn.gjan (ma'ji-an), a. Pertaining to the 
Magi ‘The magian superstition of two 
independent Beings.’ Bp. Watson. 

Mflginn (raa'ji-an), n. One of the caste of 
the Persian Magi; one of the priests of the 
Zoroastrian religion. Their knowledge was 
deemed to be supeniatiiral. 

Magianlsm (ma'ji-an-izm), n. The philo- 
sophy or doctnnes of the Magi. 

Ma^C (maj'ik), n. [L magic'us, pertaining 
to sorcery, from magia, Gr. mageia, the 
theology of the Mogians, magic. Bee Mage.] 

1. The art or pretended art or science of 
putting into action the power of spirits; or 
the science, art, or practice of producing 
wonderful effects by the aid of superhuman 
beings or of departed spirits, or the occult 
powers of nature; sorcery; enchantment; 
necromancy ‘If she In chains of magic 
were not bound ' Shak —2 Power or influ- 
ence similar to that of enchantment; as, the 
magic of love.— Natural magic, the art of 
applying natural causes to produce surpris- 
ing effects. 

The writers of natural mastc attribute much ta 
the virtues that come from the parts of living crea- 
tures, as if they did infuse immaterial virtue into the 
part severed. Bacon. 

—Celestial magic attributes to spirits a kind 
of dominion over the planets, and to the 
planets an influence over men.— Supersti- 
tious or geotic magic consists in the invoca- 
tion of aevils or demons, and supposes some 
tacit or express covenant or agreement be- 
tween them and human beings. 

Magic (maj'ik), a. 1. Pertaining to magic; 
used in magic; as, a magiewand', magic art. 

‘ Magic versos.’ Shak. 

I. end thy hand 

And pluck my fna£[tc garment from me. Shak. 

2. Using or having power to use magic. 

‘ The magic prophetess. ’ Waller. — 3. W ork- 
ing or worked by or as if by mti^ic.— [Magic 
differs from magical chiefly in the fact that 
It is not used predicatively. Thus we do 
not say the effect was ina^ic. Moreover we 
do not speak of a magical lantern. Bee 
Magical.]— ilfagtc square, a square figure 

formed by a series of num- 
bers in mathematical pro- 
portion, so disposed in 
parallel and equal ranks aa 
that the suras of each row 
or line taken perpendicu- 
larly, horizontallv, or dia- 
gonally are equal.— .Jfogic 
lantern, a kind of lantern 
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Magic Square. 


invented by Kiroher, by 
' ■ * III 


means of which small 
images are represented on the wall of a 
dark room or on a white sheet, magnified 
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Magic Lantern. 


to any size at pleasure. It consists of a closed 
lantern or box, in which are placed a lamp 
and a concave mirror (as at A), which re- 
flects the light of the lamp through the small 
hole of a tube in 
the side of the 
lantern, which is 
made to draw out. 

At the end of this 
tube, next to the 
lamp, is fixed a 
plano-convex lens 
(B), and at the 
other a double- 
convex lens (D). 

Between the two 
lenses are succes- 
sively placed (ate) 
various slips of 
glass, with trans- 
parent paintings, 
representmg vari- 
ous subjects, which are thrown in a magni- 
fied form on the wall or screen opposite to 
the lantern and spectators. 

Magical (raaj'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to 
magic; proceeding from magic; having su- 
pernatural qualities; as, magical powers or 
arts. ‘ The magical shield of your Ariosto. ’ 
Dryden.~2. Acting or produced as if by 
magic; as, the effect of the restorative was 
magical. ‘His name, that magical word of 
war.' Shak —8. Having the power of using 
magic : said of persons. Sir T. Uerbert— 
[For distinction between Magical and Magic 
see Maoio, a.] 

Magically (maj'lk-al-li), adv In a magical 
manner; oy the arts of magic ‘ A ring magi- 
cally prepared,' Camden. 

Magician (ma-ji'shan), n. One skilled in 
magic; an enchanter; a necromancer. Shak. 
Ma^P, Magilph (ma-gilp', ma-gilf'), n 
A gelatinous compound used by artists as a 
vehicle for colours. It is produced by mix- 
ing linseed-oil and mastic varnish together. 
Written also Megilp, Megilph 
Magilus (rnaj'il-us), n. A genus of gastero- 
pouous molluscs, containing only one species 
{M. antiquus), which lives in masses of coral 
The shell is at first an ordiriarj spiral, but 
as the coral grows it is prolonged into a 
tube directed outward to the surface of the 
coral, so that the animal may always be in 
contact with the surface of the water The 
tube may be 3 feet long, the lower part 
being filled with calcareous matter. 
Maglster (ma-jis't6r), ii. [L , from mag, root 
of magnus, great, as minister from min, 
root of minor, less ] Master ; sir; an appel- 
lation given in the middle ages to persons of 
scientific or literary distinction, eciuivalent 
to the modern title of Doctor 
Magisterial (maj-is-te'ri-al), a [See Ma- 
gistrate.] 1 Pertaining to a master; such 
as suits a master; authoritative; proud; 
lofty; arrogant; imperious; domineering. 

I’retcnces go a great way with men that take fair 
words and niagtstmal looks for current payment 
Sir R. L' Estrange. 

2. Of or belonging to a magistrate or his 
office, of the rank of a magistrate. 


Magistery (maj'is-tdr-i), n. [L. magiite- 
rium, the office of a master or guide.] 1. A 
magisterial injunction ; a command which 
can be enforced. [Rare.] 

This last was not a magtstery, but a mere command. 

Brote/;kam. 

2. In chem. a term formerly given to various 
extracts orpreparations, especially to cei'tain 
precipitates, as that seen when water is 
added to a solution of bismuth in nitric acid. 

3. t Any kind of medicine or remedial agency 
claiming to be of exceptional efficacy; a 
magistral. 

Ma^stracy (maj'is-tra-sil, n. [See Magis- 
trate. ] 1. Tlie office or dignity of a magis- 
trate.— 2. The body of magistrates. 

Th.^t enlightened, eloquent, sage, and profound 
body, the Magistracy of London. Dickens. 

Magistral (maj'is-tral), a. 1. Suiting a ma- 
gistrate; magisterial ; authoritative. —2. t Per- 
taining to a sovereign medicine or remedy. 
‘Some magistral opiate.' Bacon.— Magis- 
tral line. See Magistral, n. 2, 

Magistral (maj'ls-tral), n. l.f A sovereign 
medicine or remedy. — 2. In fort the line 
where the scarp of a permanent fortifica- 
tion, if prolonged, would intersect the top 
of the coping or cordon. It la the mas- 
ter line, which regulates the form of the 
work. Called also Magistral Line — 8 . The 
roasted and pulverized copper of pyrites 
added to the ground ores of silver for the pur- 
pose of decomposing the horu-silver present. 
Magistralltyt (maj-is-trari-tl), n. Despotic 
authority, as in the matter of opinion. 
‘Those who seek truths, and not magis- 
trality.’ Bacon, 

Maglstrally t (maj'is-tral-H), adv. Autho- 
ritatively; magisterially. Bramhall. 
Magistrand (maj-is-trand'), n. [L.L. manis- 
trandus, troinmagistro, signifying in mediEB 
val Latin to make a master (as in arts) of, 
to confer a university degree upon, from 
magister, a master.] A designation given 
in the University of Aberdeen to a student 
in arts in the last year of his curriculum. 
Magistrate (maj'is-trat), n. [L magistratus, 
a magistrate, from magister, a master See 
Magister.] A public civil officer invested 
with the executive government or some 
branch of it. In this sense a king is the 
highest or first magistrate in a monarchy, 
as is the jiresident in a republic. But the 
word is more particularly applied to sub- 
ordinate officers, to whom the executive 
power of the law is committed, either wholly 
or in part, as governors, intendants, pre- 
fects, mayors, justices of the peace, and the 
like In England the term is usually re- 
stricted to justices of peace in the country, 
and to police and stipendiary magistrates 
in London and the larger towns; and in 
Scotland to the provost and bailies in 
burghs 

The obvious definition of a monarchy seems to be 
that of a state, in which a single jicrson, by whatso- 
ever n.iine he may be distinguished, is intrusted with 
the execution of the laws, the management of the 
revenue, ami the command of the army But, unless 
public liberty is protected by intrepid and vigilant 
guardians, the authority of so formidable a magis- 
trate will soon degenerate into despotism. Gibbon. 


The third estate consisted of 578. and of these 
only 3a were clerical, noble, or magisterial 

Brougham 

3. In chem. pertaining to magistery (which 
see). — Magisterial, Dogmatic, An'ogant. 
Magisterial applies to the manner of saying 
or doing a thing— assuming the tone and 
gesture of a superior or master. Dogmatic 
characterizes the temper and manner of 
saying something: we are not dogmatic 
from any exaggerated idea of our own im- 
portance, but because we have implicit faith 
in the truth of what we say, and imagine 
that others should naturally be in the same 
way of thinking Arrogant implies the as- 
sumption of more than due autnority from 
an over-estimate of one’s importance. 

He uses a magisterial authority while he In- 
structs him. South. 

A dogmatic spirit inclines a man to be censorious 
of his neighbours. I Watts 

All arrogant way of treating with other princes 
and states Is natural to popular governments. 

Sir JV, Temple 

Syn. Authoritative, lofty. Imperious, proud, 
haughty, domineering, despotic, arrogant. 

MagUt^lally (maj-is-tg'rl-al-li), adv. In a 
magisterial manner : (a) with the air of a 
master; arrogantly; authoritatively. (6) In 
the capacity of a magistrate. 
MaglsterlalXLess (maj-is-td'ri-al-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being magisterial; the 
air and manner of a master; haughtiness; 
imperiousness; peremptoriness. 


Ma^^istratiC (inaj-is-trat'-ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to a magistrate; having the author- 
ity of a magistrate * Magistralic or eccles- 
iastic power and order.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Magistratical (maj-is-trat'lk-al), a. Same 
ABMagistratic. Godwin [Rare.] 

Maglstrature (maj'is-trat-ur), n. Magis- 
tracy [Rare.] 

Magma (mag'ma), n. [Gr., a mass, salve, 
dregs, from root mag, to knead.] 1. The 
generic name of any crude mixture of min- 
eral or organic matters In a thin pasty state. 
2. In med. (a) the thick residuum obtained 
after expressing certain substances to ex- 
tract the fluid parts from them. (&) The 
grounds which remain after treating a sub- 
stance with water, alcohol, or any other 
menstruum, (c) A salve of a certain degree 
of consistence.— 3. A confection. 

Magna Charta (mag'na khr'ta), n. [L., 
great charter.] 1. The great charter of the 
liberties {Magna Charta lAbertatum) of 
England, signed and sealed by King John 
in a conference between him and his 
barons at Runnymede, June 19, 1216. Its 
most important articles are those which 
provide that no freeman shall be taken, 
or Imprisoned, or proceeded against ex- 
cept by the lawful mdgment of his peers 
or by the law of the land, and that no 
scutage or aid should be Imposed In the 
kingdom (except certain feudal dues from 
tenants of the crown), unless by the common 


council of the kingdom. The remaining 
and greater part of the charter is directed 
against abuses of the king's power as feudal 
superior. The charter granted by Henry III. 
is only a confirmation of that of his father 
King John. Hence— 2. A fundamental con- 
stitution which guarantees rights and privi- 
leges. 

Magnalltyt (mag-naVl-ti), n. Something 
great; a great or striking deed or feat. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Magnanimity (mag-na-nim'i-ti), n. [L 
magnanimitas See Magnanimous.] The 
quality of being magnanimous; greatness of 
miiul ; elevation or dignity of soul, which 
encounters danger and trouble with tran- 
quillity and firmness, which raises the pos- 
sessor above revenge, and makes him de- 
light in acts of benevolence, disdain In- 
justice and meanness, and iirompts him to 
sacrifice personal ease, interest, and safety 
for the accomplishment of useful and noble 
objects. 

Sir Thomas Elyot (1535) speaks of the now familiar 
words ‘frug.ility, ■ 'temperance,' ‘sobriety,’ and 
‘magnanimity, m, beiiiK not in his day m general 
use ; magnanimity, however, is in Chaucer. 

Trench. 

Magnanimous (mag-nan'im-us), a. [L. mag- 
nanitiius — magnus, great, and animus, 
mind.] 1. Great of mind; elevated in soul 
or in sentiment ; raised above what is low> 
mean, or ungenerous; brave; dauntless; 
heroic ; as, a magnanimons prince or gene- 
ral. —2. Dictated by magnanimity; exhibit- 
ing nobleness of soul ; liberal and honour- 
able ; not selfish 

There is an indissoluble union between a magnani- 
mous poll! y and tile solid rewards of public prosper- 
ity and felicity. H'ashington. 

Magnanimously (mag-nan'im-us-li), adv. 
In a magnanimous manner; with greatness 
of mind; bravely, with dignity and elevation 
of sentiment 

A complete and generous education fils a man to 
perform Justly, sktlfullv, and magnanimously, all 
the offices of peace and war. Milton. 

Magnase (mag'nas), a. A term applied to 
an excellent black colour, which dries 
rapidly. 

Magna \e black is the best of all blacks for drying 
in oil without addition, or preparation of the oil ; it li 
a colour of vast body and tingeing power. IVeale. 

Magnate (mag'nat), n. [L. magnates (pi.) 
from magnus, great.] 1. A person of rank; 
a noble or grandee; a person of note or dis- 
tinction in any sphere; as, a literary mag- 
nate. 

More than one of the magnates who bore that 
wide-spread name. Macaulay 

Specifically 2. One of the nobility or per- 
sons of rank forming the House of Magnates 
ill the national representation of Hungary. 
MagneSft BlagneB-stonet (mag'nez, ma^- 
nez-stbn), n. [L., from Gr. rnagnes.] A 
magnet. 

On thothcr syde an hideous rocke is pight 

Of imghtic magnes-stone. Spenser. 

Magnesia (mag-ne'shi-a), n. [From Mag- 
nesia in Asia Minor, whence also magnet, 
L. magn^.8. Pliny describes a white kind of 
ma^nes which did not attract iron, and 
which is conjectured to have been carbon- 
ate of magnesia.] Oxide of magnesium. It 
is a white tasteless earthy substance, pos- 
sessing alkaline properties, and having a 
sp gr. of 2 '3. It is ansorbent, antacid, and 
mildly cathartic. It is almost insoluble. It 
is found native in the state of hydrate and 
carbonate, and exists as a component 
part of several minerals In com. pure 
magnesia is generally distin^ished by the 
term calcined magnesia, and is readily ob- 
tained by exposing its hydrated carbonate 
to a red heat. The hydrated carbonate goes 
by the name of magnesia, or magnesia alba. 
The chief use of magnesia and its carbon- 
ate is in medicine. Sulphate of magnesia 
is known by the name of Epsom-salt, having 
been first obtained from a spring at Epsom 
It is a useful purgative medicine, and is also 
employed in the preparation of magnesia 
and its carbonate. 

Magnesian (mag-ne'shi-an), a. Pertaining 
to or partaking of the qualities of magnesia; 
containing or resembling magnesia. —Jfop- 
nesian limestone, (a) properly, a rock com- 
posed of carbonates of lime and magnesia, 
the latter amounting in some cases to nearly 
a half. 'There are several varieties, more or 
less useful for building or ornamental pur- 
poses, which are included under the generic 
term dolomite (which see), (b) A name 
frequently given to the whole Permian tor- 
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mation, from the above rock being very 
largely developed in it. 

XagnaBite (mag^nes-it), n. A term which 
at first included two distinct species of 
minerals, viz. sepiolite or meerschaum, 
the hydrated silicate of magnesium; and 
what is now recognized as magnesite proper, 
or the anhydrous carbonate of magnesia. 
The two are frequently found combined, 
and always in metamorphic rocks contain- 
ing magnesia, as talc schist, serpentine, &c. 
MagneBlmn (mag-ne'shi-um), n. Sym. 

At. wt. 24 ‘5. The metallic base of magnesia. 
It may be obtained by decomposing chloride 
of magnesium by means of potassium. It 
is of a white colour like silver ; its lustre is 
metallic and brilliant ; it is very malleable, 
. and fuses at a red heat. Heated to redness 
in oxygen gas, it burns with brilliancy, and 
combining with oxygen becomes magnesia, 
or the oxide of magnesium (MgO). This 
light is rich in chemical rays, and is now 
employed to some extent in photography. 
The chief salts are the carbonate, the chlo- 
ride, the sulphate (Epsom-salt), the phos- 
phates and the silicates, among which are 
such minerals as chrysolite, meerschaum, 
soapstone, and serpentine. 

(mag'net), n. [L. uiagms, magnetis; 
Or. magiiis, a magnet or magnetic iron-ore, 
from Magnesia, in Asia Minor, whence the 
stone was first brought.] 1. The loadstone; 
an ore of iron which has the peculiar pro- 
perties of attracting metallic iron, of point- 
ing to the magnetic poles of the eartli when 
freely suspended, and of dipping or inclining 
in a perpendicular plane on being removed 
from the equator. These pro- 
perties it communicates to n on 
or steel by contact —2 A bar or 
mass of iron or steel to which 
the peculiar properties of the 
loadstone liave been imparted, 
cither by contact or by other 
means: called in distinction 
from the loadstone an Arfi/zemi 
Magnet Such a magnet, tem- 
porarily produced by an elec- 
tric current passing through a Horse shoe 
wire coiled round a bar of soft Magnet, 
iron, is called an Electro-rnag- 
net— Horse-shoe magnet an artificial mag- 
net in the shape of a horse-shoe. 

JflagnetlC (mag-net'ik), a. 1. Pertaining to 
the magnet or magnetism ; possessing the 
properties of the magnet, or corresponding 
properties; as, a magnetic bar of iron, or 
a magnetic needle. — 2. Pertaining to the 
earth’s magnetism; as, the magnetic north; 
the magnetic meridian. (See sub -entries 
below.)— 8 Attractive, as if magnetic. 'She 
that had all magnetic force alone ' Donne, 
—Magnetic amplitude, azimuth, &c , in 
navig. the amplitude, azimuth, <fec , iudl- 
oated by the covnp&BB.— Magnetic battery, a 
kind of battery formed of several magnets 
{usually horse-shoe magnets) combined Ui- 
gether, with all their poles similarly dis- 
posed ; called also a Magnetic Magazine or 
a Compound Mag net. —Magnetic compensa- 
Urr, a contrivam-e connected with a ship’s 
•compass for compensating or neutralizing 
the effects upon the needle of the iron of the 
ship.— curves, the name given to 
those curves into which an infinite number 




Magnetic Curves. 

of very minute needles would arrange them- 
selves when placed round a magnet, and at 
liberty to move round an axis An idea of 
these curves is given by the appearance of 
iron filings when scattered upon a sheet of 
paper and agitated immediately above a 
magnet, as shown in the annexed figure. 
—Ma,gnetic dip. Same as Dip of the Needle. 
See under Magnetic equator, a line 

g assing round the globe near its equator, 
1 every part of which the dip of the 
needle is nothing. The general inclination of 
the magnetic to the terrestrial equator is 
tDaavdVi*.— Magnetic fluid a hypothetic fluid, 
by which the phenomena of magnetism have 
been accounted for.— Point of magnetic in- 


difference, that point of a magnet, about 
midway between the two extremes, where 
the attractive force, after continually dim- 
inishing as we proceed from either pole, 
ceases altogether. — Magnetic induction, 
the power which a magnet or current of 
electricity possesses of exciting temporary 
or permanent magnetism in such bodies in 
its vicinity as are capable of receiving it.— 
Magnetic intensity, the force of attraction 
which magnets exert on surrounding bodies 
capable of being influenced by them, or 
which the earth exerts on mamets at dif- 
ferent places. The intensity of the attrac- 
tive force exercised by the north pole of one 
magnet on the south pole of another, and 
its repulsive force on the north pole of the 
second, varies inversely as the square of the 
distance of those poles. On the earth there 
are three points of maximum magnetic 
intensity, two in the northern and one in 
the southern hemisphere.— Jfapneiic iron- 
ore. Same as Magnetite — Magnetic meri- 
dian of any place, a great circle, the plane 
of which passes through that place, through 
the centre of the earth, and the direction of 
the horizontal magnetic needle. The angle 
which the magnetic meridian makes with 
the true geographical is different in different 
places and at different times, and is called 
the variation of the compass. — Magnetic 
needle, any small magnetized iron or steel 
rod turning on a pivot, such as the needle 
of the mariner’s com\)BAe.~ Magnetic north, 
that point of tlie horizon which is indicated 
by the direction of the magnetic needle. 
It is seldom the true north. — Magnetic 
points of convergence, the magnetic poles 
of the earth, around which ai*e drawn the 
isogonic lines, or lines of equal declination. 
—Magnetic poles of the earth, two nearly 
opposite ixiints on the earth’s surface where 
the dip of the needle is 90° 'They are at a 
considerable distance from the poles of the 
earth.- Magnetic pyrites, a bronze-yellow 
magnetic sulphide of iron, varying in com- 
position from l'’e 7 S 8 to FeioS 4 It is found 
111 metamorphic and igneous rocks. Called 
also Pyrrholite. — Magnetic telegraph, the 
electric telegraph. See Telboraph. 
Magnetic (mag-net'ik), n Any metal, as 
iron, steel, nickel, cobalt, &c , which may 
receive the properties of the loadstone 
Magnetical ( mag-net 'ik-al), a Same as 
Magnetic, but less common. 

Ma^etically (mag-net'ik-al-li), adv In a 
magnetic manner, by magnetism 
Magneticalnes8(mag-riet'ik-al-nes), n. The 
quality of being magnetic. 

Magnetlcian (mag-net-i’shan), n One 
skilled in magnetism; a magnetist 
Magneticness ( mag-net ’ik-nes), n. 'Die 
quality of being magnetic , magneticalness 
Magnetics (mug-net'iks), n The science or 
principles of magnetism 
Biagnetiferous (mag-net-if^r-us), a. Pro- 
ducing or conducting magnetism. 
Magnetism (mag’uet-izm), n. 1. That 
peculiar property, occasionally possessed 
by certain bodies (more especially by iron 
and some of its compounds), whereby, 
under certain circumstances, they naturally 
attract or repel one another according to 
detenniiiate laws. —2. That branch of science 
which treats of the properties of the' magnet, 
and magnetic phenomena in general. — 
8 . Power of attraction ; as, the magnetism 
of interest - Animal magnetism, a sym- 
pathy supposed to exist between the magnet 
and the human body, by means of which the 
magnet is said to be able to cure diseases. 
The same name was given by Mesmer in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century to cer- 
tain phenomena produced by the action of 
one person upon another, from a fancied 
analogy between the action of the mineral 
magnet and that of the animal energy, or 
vis vitce, to which these effects were attri- 
buted. See Mesmerism. — Terrestrial mag- 
netism, the name given to the magnetic pro- 
perties which the earth as a whole pos- 
sesses, which give the needle its directive 
power, and cause it to dip, and which also 
communicate magnetism to iron or steel 
placed in certain situations. It is found 
that all metals are more or less susceptible 
of magnetism. 

Magnetist (mag^net-ist), n. One versed in 
the science of magnetism ; a magnetician. 
Magnetite (mag^net-It), n. [Named fr 9 m its 


whi 


acetic properties. ] A black oxide of iron, 
hich sometimes poBsesses polarity, and is 


highly magnetic; magnetic iron ore. It is 
found crystalline or granular Part of the iron 


may be replaced by magnesium, or titanium 
or copper, yielding varieties of the ore. The 
typical composition is iron 72 *4, oxygen 27 ’6. 
It 18 chiefly found in metamorphic, but some- 
times also in igneous rocks. 

Maraetlzable (mag-net-lz'a-bl), a. Capable 
of being magnetized. 

Magnetisation (mag'net-iz-a"Bhon), n. The 
act of magnetizing, or state of being mag- 
netized. 

Magnetise (mag'net-iz), v.t. pret. & pp, 
magnetized; ppr. magnetizing. 1. To com- 
municate magnetic properties to; as, to 
magnetize a needle. — 2. To attract as if by a 
magnet; tomove; to influence. ‘Thoroughly 
fascinated, magnetized, as it were, by his 
character.’ Motley. — 'i. To put under the 
influence of animal magnetism. 

Magnetize (mag'net-iz), v. i To acquire mag- 
netic properties; to become magnetic; as. a 
bar of iron standing some time in an inclined 

S ‘ ion will magnetize. 

etizee (mag'net-Iz-e"), n. One put 
r the influence of animal magnetism. 
[Rare ] 

Magnetizer (inag'net-iz-^r), n One who or 
that which communicates magnetism. 
Magneto - electric^ Magneto -electrical 
( mag-net'6-e-lek"tnk, mag-net'6-e-lek"trik- 
aO, a. Pertaining to magneto-electricity. -- 
Magneto-electric induction, the communica- 
tion of magnetic properties to iron by means 
of electric currents.— Mag/udo-electric rota- 
tory machine, an apparatus for rendering the 
magneto-electric induction currents con- 
tinuous, and for converting their alternat- 
ing direction into a constant one. 

Mi^neto - electricity ( mag - net ' 6 - 6 - lek - 
tri8"i-ti), n 1 Electricity evolved by the 
actionof magnets.— 2 I'hat branch of science 
which treats of phenomena inwhich the prin- 
ciples of both magnetism and electricity are 
involved. 

Magnetograph (mag-net'o-graf), n. [E 
nuignet, and Gr grapho, to write.] A self- 
acting instrument for registering, by photog- 
rai)hy or otherwise, the states and variations 
of any of the terrestrial magnetic elements. 
Magnetometer (mag-net-om'et-6r), n [E 
magnet, and Gr. metron, a measiu’e.] An 
instrument for measuring any of the terres- 
trial magnetic elements, as the dip, inclina- 
tion, and intensity, especially the latter. 
Magnetometrlc(mag'net-6-met"rik).a Per- 
taining to or employed in the measurement 
of magnetic forces; obtained by means of a 
magnetometer. 

A valuable series of hourly majii^nftowetrtc observa- 
tions was continued, nl^Jllt and day, throughout the 
whole period of our stay at the island. 

Kosi's Antarctic Exf>ectttt0U 

Magnetomotor (mag'net-6-m6"tor), n. [E. 
magnet, and L. motor, a mover, from moveo, 
to move.] A voltaic series of two or more 
large plates, which, producing a great quan- 
tity of eleetricity of low tension, is well 
adapted to the exhibition of electro-mag- 
netic phenomena. 

Magnmable (mag'ni-fl-a-bl). a Capable of 
beiiig magnified; worthy of being magnified 
or extolled. 

MagniflC, Magnifical (mag-nif ik, mag-niP- 
ik-al), a. [L magnificus, noble, splendid - 
magnus, great, and faciu, to make. ] Grand . 
splendid; illustrious. 

O parent I these are thy ntagntjfc deeds. Mtlton 

Mafimlflcally (mag-nifik-al-li), adv. In a 
magnificent manner. 

Magnificat (mag-nif'i-kat), n [L., third 
pers sing. pres, ind of magnifico, to mag- 
nify : ‘doth magnify.'] The song of the 
Virgin Mary, Luke i 46: so called because 
it commences with this word in the Latin 
Vulgate. 

Magnlflcate t (mag-nifi-kat), v.t. To mag- 
nify or extol. Mar St on. 

Blaemiflcatlon (mag-iiif'i-kR"8hon), n. The 
act of magnifying 1 Rare. ] 

Magnifloence (mau-nif i-Ben8),n. [L. magnifi- 
centia.] The conaition or quality of being 
magnificent; (a) grandeur of appearance; 
splendour of show or state; as, the magni- 
ficence of a palace or of a procession ; the 
magnificence of a Roman triumph. (b)i Mu- 
nificence; generosity in a high degree. 

Then cometh ntagnifictnee, that is to say when a 
man doth and perfonneth gret werkes of goodnesse. 

Holland. 

'BSagnlfloent (mag-nif i-sent), a. [L. magni- 
ficens— magnus, ^eat, and facio, to do or 
make.] 1. Grand in appearance; splendid. 
Man lie made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world. MiUon, 

2. Fond of splendour; showy; stately. Sfir 
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F. Sfidnoy.— 8. t Munificent; generous; open- 
handed. 

Every amorous person becometh liberal and mag^ 
although he had been aforetime a pinching 
snudge. Holland. 

Magnlfloently (mag-nifi-sent-ll), adv. In 
a magnificent manner; H'ith magnificence; 
with splendour of appearance or pomp of 
show. 

MagnlflOO (mag-nif i-ko), n. l. A grandee of 
Venice. 

But If the peers have ceased to be magmjicoes, may 
it not also happen that the Sovereign may cease to be 
« Doge ? Disraeli. 

2. A rector of a German university. 
Magnifier (mag'ni-fi-6r), n. One who or that 
which magnifies: (a) that which enlarges or 
increases apparent size; specifically, an opti- 
cal instrument that magnifies; a convex lens, 
a concave mirror, or a combination of lenses 
or mirrors, which increases the apparent 
magnitude of bodies, (b) One who extols or 
exalts. 

MUpfiniliy (mag'ni-fl), v. t. pret. & pp. magni- 
fied; ppr. magnifying. [L magnifico — 
maonua, great, and /ado, to make ] 1. To 
make great or greater; to increase the 
appare!)t dimensions of; to enlarge; to 
augment; as, a convex lens magnifies the 
bulk of a body to the eye.~2. To increase 
the power or glory of; to sound tlie praises 
of; to extol; to exalt. 

O, magnify tlie Lord with me, and let us exalt his 
name together Ps. xxxiv. 3, 

Thee that day 

Thy thunders magnified. Milton. 

8. To represent as greater than reality ; to ex- 
aggerate. — SYN. To enlarge, amplify, aug- 
ment, exaggerate, exalt, extol, praise, glorify. 
Magnify’ (mag'ni-fi), v.i. 1. To possess the 
quality of causing objects to appear larger 
than reality ; to increase the apparent 
dimensions of objects; as, my spectacles 
magnify loo much.— -2 To have effect; to 
avail; to signify. [Old vulgarism.] 

My governess assured my father I had wanted 
for nothing ; tliat 1 was almost eaten up with the 
green-sickness; but tliis magnified but little with 
my father Spectator. 

—Magnifying glass, in optics, a plano-convex 
or double-convex lens: so called because 
objects seen through it have their apparent 
dimensions increased. 

Magniloquence ( mag - nil' o - kwens ), n. 
[L. rnagniloquentia — magnus, great, and 
loquens, speaking. ] A lofty manner of 
speaking or writing; tumid, pompous words 
or style; language expressive of pretensions 
greater than realities warrant; grandilo- 
quence; bombast. 

l^nlloquent (mag-nil'o-kwent), a Big 
in words ; speaking loftily or pompously ; 
expressing lofty pretensions ; bombastic ; 
tumid; grandiloquent. 

Magnlloquently (mag-nil o-kwent-li), adv 
In a magniloquent manner ; with loftiness 
or pomposity of language 
MagnlloquoUB t (mag-nll'o-kwus), a. Mag- 
niloquent. 

Magnitude (mag'ni-tud), n. [L. magnitudo, 
from magnus, great.] 1. The comparative 
greatness of anything that can be said to be 
greater or smaller; the comparative extent, 
bulk, size, quantity, or amount of anything 
that can be measured; as, the magnitude of 
.un object, of a surface, of a line, of an angle, 
•of a weight or force of any kind, of an in- 
terval of time. —2. Anything that can be 
measured; any quantity that can be ex- 
pressed in terms of a quantity of the same 
kind taken as a unit ; specifically, in geom. 
that which has one or more of the three 
dimensions, length, breadth, and thickness. 
An angle is also a kind of geometrical magni- 
tude. Time, weight, and numbers are arith- 
metical magnitudes. —8 Greatness, as re- 
ferred to an intellectual or moral standard; 
grandeur. 

With plain heroic magnitude of mind. Milton, 

4. Importance; consequence; as, in affairs 
of magniUtde disdain not to take counsel. 
—Apparent magnitude of, an object, that 
which is measured by the optic or visual 
angle intercepted between lines drawn from 
its extremes to the centre of the pupil of 
the eye. This angle may be considered to 
be inversely as the distance of the object. 
[This term is chiefly used when speaking of 
the heavenly bodies, but is also used in 
many branches of optical science. 
tude qf stars. See Stab. 

Magnolia (mag nd'li-a), n. [After Pierre 
Magnd, professor of botany at Montpellier 
in the seventeenth century.] A genus of 


trees and shrubs, the type of the nat. order 
Magnoliaoese. The species, which chiefly 
inhabit North America, Northern India, 
China, Japan, and other parte of Asia, are 
trees much admired on account of the 
elegance of their flowers and foliage, and 
are in great request in gardens. The bark 
of the root of M. glauca, or the beaver- 
tree, is an important tonic. (See Beavbr- 
TREE.) M or umbrella-tree, has 

also tonic properties. The cones of M. acu- 
minata yield a spirituous liquor, employed 
In Virginia in rheumatic affections U. 
grandifiora, or big-laurel, and M. conspicua 
or Yulan, the yulan or Chinese magnolia, 
grow well In the south of England, and are 
perhaps the finest of our ornamental trees. 
The yulan is remarkable in that it flowers 
in spring before the leaves expand. 
MagnoUacese (mag-n6'li-a"8e-6), n. pi An 
important nat. order of albuminous polype- 
talous exogens, allied to the Ranunculaceee, 
consisting of bushes and trees, inhabiting 
the temperate parts of both the Old ana 
New World. They have alternate minutely 
dotted leaves, and large solitary flowers; 
the bark is aromatic and bitter. Several 
species are valuable for their timber, others 
for the febrifugal qualities of their bark. 
(See Magnolia.) Most of them are prized for 
the beauty of their flowers and foliage. The 
bark of the tulip -tree (Liriodendron tu- 
lipiferum) is said to equal Peruvian bark. 
Drimys Winteri yields Winter's bark. Illi- 
cium anisatum is called star anise from its 
flavour and the starliko anungement of its 
carpels. See Star-ANISE. 
Maraum(mag'num),»i [L , large.] A bottle 
holding two English quarts. 

The approbation of much more rational tempers 
than the B club could have mustered even before 
the discussion of the first magnum. Sir fV. Scott. 

Magnum -bonum (mag num-bo-num), n 
[L., lit. large-good ] 1 The name applied 
to a large-sized oval plum having a yellow 
skin covered with a tnin whitish bloom — 
2. A kind of large-sized barrel pen 
Magot (mag'ot), n [Fr ] The Barbary apo 
(Macacas Immsor Inmis ecaudatvs), which 
has a small tubercle in place of a tail. It is 
naturalized on the rock of Gibraltar, and 
forms the type of Cuvier's genus Inuus. It 
is remarkable for docility and attachment 
to its young. 

Magot-pie,t Maggot-piet (mag'ot-pi), n. 
[Magot, maggot, a form of Margaret, and 
pie, like Fr margot, a pie, a dim. form of 
Marguerite.] A magpie. 

Augurs, and understood relations have 

By magotfiies, and choughs, and rooks, brought 
forth 

The secret'st man of blood ShaJt. 

Ma^ie (mag'pi), n, [Mag, for Margaret, 
and pic, a magpie, from L. pica, a pie or 
magpie. Called also magot-pie, maggoty-pie, 
maggatapie. Comp. O E. Madge -howlet, 
an owl ; Je?mi/-wren, /foftin-redbreast, &c. 
See Magot-pie.] 1 . A well-known bird, the 



Magpie [Pica caudata) 

Pica caudata, type of the genus Pica, be- 
longing to the CorvidflB or crow family. It 
is about 18 inches in length; the plumage Is 
black and white, the black glossed with 
green and purple; the bill is stout, and the 
tell is very long, whence its specific name 
caudata. The magpies continue in pairs 
throughout the year, and prey on a variety 
of food, chiefly animal. They are celebrated 
for their crafty instincts, their power of 
imitating words, and their propensity to 
purloin and secrete glittering articles,— 2. A 
halfpenny. [Slang.) 


oh, c/tain; Ch, Sc. looA; g, ^ 0 ; J,;ob; li, Fr. ton; ng, sln^; th, fAen; th, t/iin; 


I'm at low water-mark— only one bob and a 

DidUns. 

8. In volunteers’ slang, a shot striking the 
target in the division next the outermost in 
a target divided into four sections: so called 
because the markers indicate this hit by 
means of a black and white disk. 

Magpie -moth ( mag'pi-moth), n. Leretie 
grossulariata (Linn.), a moth belonging to 
the family Geometrideo, and often called the 
Oooseberry-moth. Its colour is white with 
black and orange spots, and the same coloura 
appear on it in Its larval and pupal states. 
Tne larva feeds on currant and gooseberry 
leaves, and where abundant is very destruc- 
tive. 

Magaman (magz'man), n. A street swindler 
who preys on countrymen and others easily 
duped [Slang ] 

Maguey (ma-gwa' or mag'wa), n. [Mexican 
magnet ] A species of Agave (A . americana), 
American aloe, belonging to the nat. order 
AmaryllldacesB. It is a native of Mexico, 
and furnished the natives with a material 
for their buildings. Its leaves were used 
for covering the roofs of their houses, and 
for paper, clothing, and cordage; also for 
preparing a spirituous liquor called pulque. 
See Agave. 

Magus (nm'gus), n. [L. See Mage.] A Ma- 
glan; one of the Magi or ancient oriental 
philosophers. 

Magyar (mag'ykr ; Hung, pron mad'yttr), 
n. 1. One of an Asiatic race which invaded 
Hungary alinutthe end of the ninth century, 
and settled there, where It still forms the 
predominant race -- 2 The native tongue of 
Hungary. It belongs to the Ugrian family of 
the Turanian or agglutinate class of tongues. 
Magydare (nmj'l-dar), w [L. magydarius 
or magudanus, Gr tnagydaris ] Laserwort, 
a plant of the genus Laserpitlum. 
Mababharata (nm-ha-bhtl'ra-ta), n. [Skr. 
mahat, maha, great, and Bhdratd, the de- 
scendants of a king named Bharata. Lit. the 
great liistory of the descendants of Bharata.] 
The name of one of the two great epic poems 
of ancient India, the other being tne Eaina- 
yana. It is founded on, and contains a his- 
tory of, the contest for supremacy between 
the two great regal families of North India— 
the Panuavas and Kurus or K aura vas— end- 
ing in the victory of the former, and in the 
establishment of ihcl r rule over the northern 
part of India. In reality, however, this nar- 
rative occupies but a fourth of the poem, 
the other three-fourths being episodical and 
added at various times. The Slahabhftrata 
thus became a sort of encyclopoedia, em- 
bracing everything which it concerned a 
cultivated Hindu to know, 

Mabadeva (ma-hk-de'va), n. [Skr, mahd, 
mahat, great, and deva, god; lit the great 
god,] A name of Siva, one of the Indian 
deities, from which the sacred Ganges is 
fabled to have sprung. 

Mabaleb (ma-hU'lebJ), n. [Ar mahleh.] A 
species of cherry {Cerasus Makaleb), nat. 
order Rosaceee, sub-order DrupacesQ, whose 
fruit affords a violet dye and a feimented 
liquor like kirsch-wasser It is found in the 
middle and south of Europe. Its flowers 
and leaves are used by perfumers, and its 
wood by cabinet-makers. 

Mabarfijab (ma-ha-ra'ja or ma-hh-risl-ja), n. 
[Skr., from mahd, great, and rajah, a prince 
or king ] The title assumed by some Indian 
princes ruling over a considerable extent of 
territory. 

Mabarmab (ma-hftr'ma), n. A muslin 
wrapper worn over the head and across the 
mouth and chin by Turkish and Armenian 
ladies when they appear abroad. Simmonds. 
Mabee (ma-he'), n. [Hind.] The native 
name of the gall-nut of the tamarisk-tree, 
imported into England from Indiafor dyeing 
ana photographic purposes, from its rich- 
ness in gallic acid. Called in Algeria, whence 
It is exported to France, tacahout. 
Mabl-BUOk (mal'stik), n. Same as Maul- 

M^Oganlze (ma-hog'an-iz), v.t. To paint 
wood In imitation of mahogany, or to put a 
veneering of mahogany over. [American.] 
MabOgaJiy(nia-hog'an-i), n. [Mahaaoni, na- 
tive American name. ] 1. A tree of the genus 
Swletenia. the S. Mahagoni, belonging to 
the nat. order Oedrelaceee. It grows in the 
West Indies and Central America. Two other 
species of Swietenia are found in the East 
Indies, but they are not much known in this 
country. The mahogany is one of the most 
majestic and beautiful of trees; its trunk is 
often 40 feet in length and 6 feet in diame- 
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ter. The principal importations of the tim- 
ber Into Great Britain are made from Hon- 
duras and Mexico. That which is imported 
from Cuba is called Spanish mahogany. The 



Mahog-any (Swtetenui Mahagottt). 


wood is of a reddish or brown colour, very 
hard, and susceptible pf a fine polish. Of 
this are made many of our most beautiful 
and durable pieces of cabinet furniture. — 

2. A dinner-table or table in general. 

Their presence . is odious to the gentlemen 
over the nuihogany Thackeray, 

MahOltree (ma-hol'trz), n pi [Fr ] The 
French term applied to the wadded and 
upraised shoulders in fashion during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Mahomedan, Hahometan (ma-hom''e-dan, 
ma-hom'e-tan), n. and a. See Moham- 
medan. 

Hahomedanlsin, Mahometanism (ma- 
hom'e-dan-izm, ma-hom'e-tan-izm), n. See 
Mohammedanism. 

Mahomedanlze,Mahometanize{ma-hom'- 

e-dan-Iz, ma-hom'e-tan-iz ), v.t See Mo- 
HAMMKDANIZE. 

Mahometlsm. Blahometry (ma-hom'et- 
izm, ma-hom'et-ri), n. Mohammedanism. 

* Terrified into the profession of Mahmnet- 
ism.' E. Hamilton. [Rare.] 

Uahometist (ma-hom'et-ist), n A follower 
of Mahomet or Mohammed Fulke. [Rare. ] 

Mahone (ma-hdnO, n. A Turkish ship of 
great burden. 

MlUlOllia (ma-ho'ni-a), n. [After Bernard 
ISVMahon, of North America, a patron of 
botanical science ] The pinnate-leaved bar- 
berries, a sub-genus of the genus Berberis, 
nat. order Berberidace®, commonly known 
as American barberries. M. aquifoUum is 
commonly cultivated in this country in 
shrubberies. 

Mahoun (ma-hon'), n An appellation of 
the devil: same as Afa/tourui [Scotch.] 

The deil cam fiddling through the town. 

And danced awa wi’ the cxcUeman, 

And ilka wife cries — ‘ Auld Mahoun, 

1 wish you luck o' the prize, man I ’ Burns, 

MahOUnd (ma-houndO, n. An old corrup- 
tion of Mohammed, and also applied to the 
devil or other evil spirit, or any character 
of great wickedness: used adiectively in 
following quotation. ‘Wlio's this, my ma- 
hound cousin?' Bea/u. <Sc FI. 

Mahout (ma-bout'), n. In the East Indies, 
an elephant driver or keeper. 

The mahout of his elephant had been pulled off 
his seat by one of the infuriated animals 

Thackeray. 

Mahratta (ma-rat'ta), n. One of a race of 
Hindus inhabiting Central India, supposed 
to have migrated or to have been pushed 
thither from the north. 

Mahwa-tree, Mohwa-tree (ma'wa-tre, 
md'wa-tre), n. A tree belonging to the 
East Indies, the Bassia lati/olia, nat. order 
Sapotace®. It furnishes a hard strong tim- 
ber used for carriage-wheels; the flowers 
are sweet tasted and eaten raw, and they 
are often used in the distillation of an ardent 
spirit like whisky. The seeds yield an oil 
used for lamps, in the manufacture of soap, 
and for cullnai^ purposes. 

Ma.lan (ma^i-an), n. In zool. a member of 
the tribe of the Maiidte (which see}. 

Maid (m&d), n. [Shortened form of maiden, 
A. Sax. m^den, dim. of mcegth, equivalent 
to Goth, magathe, G. nuigd, m^d. Its 
feminine akin to A. Bax. magu, Goth. 
magus, Icel. mbgr, a boy, a son ; allied to 
Gael. Tnao, a son ; W. magu. Armor, maga, 
to breed ; Lith. rneita, a maid.] 1. A young 
unmarried woman. —2. A virgin; an unmar- 


ried woman who has preserved her chastity: 
sometimes applied to a chaste young man. 

Would you not swear 
All you that see her that she were a maid 
By these exterior shews? But she is none. Shak. 

8. A female servant. —4. The female of 
several species of Bkate.—H aid of all work, 
a female servant who does work of every 
kind. 

By such presumptuous pity . . . did you fearfully 
risk the f)lace of matd of all work at a hedge-side 
hotel. yerrold 

Mald-Chlld (mad'child), n. A female child; 
a girl. 

Maiden (mad'n), n. [See MAID ] 1. A maid 
in senses 1 and 2.-2. The name of an in- 
strument of 
capital punish- 
ment formerly 
used at Halifax 
in Y orkshire, 
and in Scot- 
land It con- 
sisted of a load- 
ed piece of iron 
with a sharp 
edge, which 
moved in 
grooves in a 
frame 10 feet 
high. This 
piece being 
raised to the 
top of the 
frame and let 
loose, descend- Maiden. Museum of the Society 
ed and severed Antiquaries. Edinburgh 
the criminars 

head from his body —3 An instrument for 
washing linen —4. In the game of cricket, 
a maiden over; that is, an over in which no 
runs are made. See Over. 

Malden (mad'n), a l Pertaining to a young 
woman or virgin ; as, maiden charms. — 
2 Consisting of young women or virgins. 
‘Amid the maiden throng' Addison.— 

3. Like a maiden. 

Once 1 encountered him, and thus I said : 

Thou ntatden youth, be vanquished by a maid. 

Shak 

4. Fresh; new; unpolluted; unused In this 
sense 'tnaiden is frequently used as an epi- 
thet in several phrases having a peculiar 
signification, such aB :— Maiden assize, an 
assize at which there are no criminal cases. 
It is usual at such assizes to present the 
judge with a pair of white gloves.— Maiden 
fortress, a fortress that has never been 
taken.— Maiden over, in the game of cricket, 
an over in which no runs are made. See 
Over. — Maiden speech, the first speech 
made by a person ; especially, the first 
speech of a new member in a public body, 
as in parliament. — Maiden sword, a sword 
hitherto unused, unstained with blood. 

Full bravely hast thou fleshed thy maiden sword 
Shak. 

Shakspere has also— - 

This hand of mine 

Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand. 

Malden (mad'n), v.i. I'o speak and act de- 
murely or modestly. Bp. Hall. [Rare ] 
Maiden-assize (mad'n-as-siz), n. See Maid- 
en, a. 4 

Maidenhair (mad'n-har), n. Various spe- 
cies of the genus Adiantum, especially the 
A. capillm-veneris. It is an elegant fern, 
and is found growing on rocks and walls in 
England. It possesses demulcent and mu- 
cila^nous properties. 

Maldenhes^d (mM'n-hed), n. [Maiden, and 
term, head, hood. A. Sax. mmgdenhM, 
moedenhdd.] 1. The state of being a maid 
or virgin; virginity; in the narrower and 
more common sense that attribute which 
any woman loses on first having sexual con- 
nection. ~ 2. Newness; freshness. — 8. The 
hymen or virginal membrane. 
Malden-headed t (raad'n-hed-ed), a. Bear- 
ing the device of a maid's head. ‘Maiden- 
headed Bhield.' Spenser. 

Maidenhood (mad'n-hnd), 7i. 1. The state 
of being a maid or maiden; the state of an 
unmarned female; virginity. ‘ The modest 
love of maide7ihood. ' Fairfax. 

To her perpetual maidenhood 

And unto me no second friend. Tennyson. 

2. Freshness; newness ; uncontaminated or 
unstained state. ' The maidenhood of thy 
first fight' Shak. 

Maidenlike (mad'n-llk), a. Like a maid ; 
modest. 

Maldenllness (m&d'n-li-nes), n. The be- 
haviour that becomes a maid; modesty; 
gentleness. 



BlaldenUp (m&d'n-lip), 71. EohimspermuTn 
Lappula, nat. order Boraglnaceee, a plant 
muen resembling forget-me-not 
Maidenly (mad'n-li), a. Like a maid; gentle; 
modest: reserved. 

Maidenly (m^'n-li), adv. In a maidenlike 
manner. [Rare.] 

Malden-meek (mad'n-mek), a. Meek aa 
becomes or is natural to a maiden. ‘Maiden- 
meek 1 prayed concealment.' Te7inys(m, 
Malden-plnk, Meadow-pink (mad'n- 
pingk, me'do-plngk), n. A species of Dian- 
thus, D. deltoides. 

Maiden-plum (m&d'u-plum), 7i. The name 
of two West Indian plants of the genua 
Comocladia (the C. integrifolia and C. den- 
tata), belonging to the nat. order Anacar- 
diace®. They yield a milky juice which, on 
exposure to air, becomes an indelible black 
dye 

Maiden-rents (mad'n-rents), n. pi. In an- 
cient times, a noble paid by the tenants of 
some manors on their marriage. See Mer- 
ck eta 

Maldenshlp t (mad'n-ship), n. Maidenhood. 
Fuller. 

Mai^OOd (mad'hqd), n. Virginity. ‘By 
maidhood, honour, truth, and everything.'^ 
Shak. 

Maid-marian t (rnad-ma'ri-an), n. 1. Origi- 
nally the queen of May, one of the charac- 
ters in the old morris-dance; but afterwards 
this dance degenerated into coarse buf- 
foonery. and Maid-marian was personated 
by a buffoon,— 2, The name of a dance, 

A set of morrice-dancers danced a maid-marian 
with rt pipe and t.ibor Sir If'. 'Temple 

Maidpale (mad'pal), a. Having the delicate 
white complexion of a girl ^lak. 
Maldservaxit (mad's^r-vant), n. A female 
servant. 

Maieutic (ma-u'tik), n. [Gr. maieutikos, 
pertaining to midwifery, from maia, a mid- 
wife.] A method pursued by Socrates in 
the investigation of truth, according ti> 
which he endeavoured to lead one to the 
truth by continual questioning 
This positive side of the Socratic method is the 
mateultc {ihAl is, niaiculiL or obstetric art) Socra- 
tes likened himself, namely, to his mother Phnenarcte, 
who was a midwife, because, if no longer able to 
bear thoughts himself, he was still quite able to lielp 
others to oear them, as well as to distinguish those 
that were sound from those that were unsound. 

y Hutchison Stirling 

Maieutic, Maieutical (ma-u'tik, ma-ii'tik- 
iil), a. Serving to assist or accelerate child- 
birth; aiding in bringing forth, in a meta- 
phorical sense; serving to educe or elicit. 
[Rare ] 

Yet IS all human teaching but maieutual at dbsXet- 
ricious. Ci*d-worth 

Maigre (ma'gi), 7%. An acanthopterygious 
fish of the genus Sciffina; more particularly, 
the S. agvila, a large and very powerful fish 
common in the Mediterranean and occa- 
sionally taken on our coasts. It is remark- 
able for making a sort of whirring noise as 
it moves through the water. Called also 
Shade-fish. 

Maigre t (ma'gr), n. [See adjective. ] A fast. 
WcLlpole. [Rare ] 

Maine (ma'gr), a. [Fr. , lean, spare, meagre. 1 
1. 1 rertaining to a fast or fast-day. — 2. In 
cookery, a term applied to a preparation 
of any kind made without butcher’s meat, 
poultry, or game, and cooked merely with 
butter, where lard or clrippinjj might at 
other times be proper. — Maigre dishes, 
dishes used by Roman Catholics on the days 
when their churcli forbids flesh-meats, and 
comprehending all fish and vegetables,, 
fruit, eggs, omelets, fritters, creams, jellies, 
tfec. 

Maine-food (ma'gr-fod), n. Food permitted 
to Roman Catholics on fast-days. 

Maihem (ma'hem). n. Bee Maim, Mayhem. 
Maiidso (nia'i-i-de), n. pi. [Gr. Tuaia, a crab, 
and eidos, resemblance.] The second tribe 
of the family of Oxyrhynchi, according to 
the system of M. Milne Edwards, composed 
of brachyurous crustaceans whose carapace, 
nearly always very spiny, is, with some ex- 
ceptions, much longer than it is wide. The 
species called Maia squirmdo is occasionally- 
taken on our own coasts. It is commonly 
called the Sea-spider or Spider-crab. 

Blalk (mak), n. [See Maks, a companion. } 
A companion; an equal; a peer. [Scotch.] 

He was a leal true Scotsman and a gallant gen- 
tleman ; lang it may be ere wc see his matk again. 

y antes Grant. 

Mall (ro&l), n. [Fr. maille, a stitch in knit- 
ting, the mesh of a net, a link of mail ; Pr. 
malha. It. maglia, from L. macula, a spot, 
a mesh in a net.] 1. Armour; a defensive 
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covering for warriors, and sometlmei their 
ateeds. A suit of armour comprehended a 
coat of mail, &c. This coat was merely the 
pre-existing buff jerkin, covered with steel 
mailleftoT mails overlapping each other; 
hence called scale armour. To this suc- 
ceeded chain armour, and thenpZate armour, 
the term mail being common to all three. 
Chain-mail consisted of steel or iron rings 
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interlacing each other, and was sometimes 
divided into chain-mail and ring-mail; of 
this kind were shirts of mail. The third 
kind, plate-mail, was, as the name indicates, 
made up of plates usually of steel, but some- 
times of brass, its parts riveted or bound 
together with thongs. Hence— 2 Any de- 
fensive covering, as the shell of a lobster. 

And strip the lobster of his scarlet mat/. Gay. 

3. Naut. a square machine composed of 
rings interwoven like net-work, used for 
rubbing off the loose hemp on lines and 
white cordage.— 4 See Mail, a spot 
MaU (mal), v.t. 1. To put on a coat of mail 
or armour; to arm defensively. ‘ The mailed 
Mars shall on his altar sit.’ Shak —2. To 
invest or envelop with a covering of any 
kind. 

Methinks 1 should not thus be led along, 

Matied up m shame, with pajiers on my back. 

Shai 

Hence “3 t To pinion or fasten down, as the 
wings of a hawk. 

Prince, by your leave. I'll have a circinglc, 

And mai/ you like a hawk. Bratt &- FI 


Mallln, MailUng (miTin, m&llng), n. [See 
Mail, rent. ] A farm ; a piece of land for 
which rent or feu-duty is paid. [Scotch. ] 

MaiUo (mM^, n. [Ft., a piece of money; 

0. Fr. meaille, from L. metallum, metal.] 
A term given to several coins of different 
denominations : as, (a) a small copper coin 
current in France under the kings of the 
third race, of the value of half a denier; 
(6) a silver halfpenny in the time of Henry V. 
-Maille-noble, the half noble of the reign 
of Edward III, a gold coin of the value of 
forty pence sterling. 

Mail-master (m&l'mas-t^rx n. An officer 
who has charge of the mail 

Mail-room (marrom), n. A room or apart- 
ment in which the letters composing the 
mails are sorted. 

Mail-route (mal'i-dt), n. A route by which 
the mails arc conveyed. 

Mall -stage (marstaj), n A mail-coach. 
[United States ] 

Mail-steamer (m&rstem-6r), n. A steamer, 
generally a fast sailer, for conveying the 
mails. 

Mail-train (mM'tran), n. A railway train, 
generally a fast one, that conveys the malls. 

Malm (mam), v.t. [In O. and Local E. 
mai7i, to hurt or maim; 0 E. maym, a hurt, 
in law language mayhem; O.Fr. mehaigner, 
Pr. maganhar, It. magagnare, to malm; It. 
magagna, O. Fr. mehaing, a defect, malm: 
ultimate origin very doubtful. Diez con- 
jectures as tlie origin an O.G. manhamjan 
—man, man, and hamjan, to mutilate.] 

1. To deprive of the use of a limb, so as to 
render a person less able to defend himself 
in fighting, or to annoy his adversary ; to 
mutilate. 

By the ancient law of Kngland, he that matmed 
any ni.in, whereby he lost any part of his body, was 
sentenced to lose the like part BlackKtone. 

2 To deprive of a necessary or constituent 
part; to cripple; to disable 


Mailt (mal), n. (A Sax mdl, mcel, portion, 
share, meal ; Tcol mdl, Dan maal, a mea- 
sure.] An old Scotch law term signifying 
rent. — Grass -mail, the rent payable for 
cattle sent to graze on the pastui'e of an- 
other. -- See Blackmail — 
Mails and duties, the rents of an estate 
whether in money or grain. 

Mall (mal), n [Fr. malle, Pr. Sp Pg viala, 
ajirunk, a mail; it seems doubtful whether 
the word has entered the Romance lan- 
guages from the Oeltic or the German; comp. 
Ir. and Gael, mala, Armor, mal, a bag, a 
budget, a sack; O.H G. malaha, malha, a 
saddle-bag, a wallet; Icel. malr, a knapsack.] 

1 Originally, a bag ; a bundle ; specifically, 
a bag for the conveyance of letters and 
papers, particularly letters conveyed from 
one post-office to another under public 
authority. 

This lets me know, niy pretty one, that you have 
not been always the bearer of your own mat/ 

Sir It'. Scot/ 

2 The letters, papers, &c. , conveyed in such 
a bag. — 3 The person or conveyance by 
which the mail is conveyed. 

Mail (mal), V t. To put m the mail; to send 
by mail; to put into the post-office for trans- 
mission by mail; to post. 

Mailt (mal), n [Either same as Fr maile, 
a spot on a bird’s feathers, from L. macula 
(see Mail, armour), or same as A. Sax. 
7ncel, G. mal, a spot.] A spot; a stain, a 
disfigurement. 

Mailable (mM'a-bl), a That may be mailed 
or carried in the mail 

Mail-bag (maPbag), n. A bag in which the 
public mail is carried. 

Mail-boat (maPbdt), n. A boat which car- 
ries the public mail. 

Mail-clad (m&Pklad), a. Clad with a coat 
of mail. 

Mall-OOaoll (maPkdeh), n. A coach that 
conveys the public mails. 

Maile (mal), n. See Maille 

Mailed (maid), p. and a. 1. Covered with 
mall or with armour. —2. In zool. protected 
by an external coat or covering of scales or 
hard substance. — 3. Spotted ; speckled 

Mailed, Melled (maid, meld), pp. Mixed. 
[Scotch.] 

Mailed-ObeekS (mald^cheks), n. pi. A name 
given to the Sclerogenidse or Triglideo, a 
family of acanthopterygious fishes, from 
their having certain bones of the head and 
rfll-covers enlarged to form a defence for 
the cheeks. Gurnards and bull-heads are 
members of this family. 

Mail-guard (m&Vgard), n. An officer having 
charge of the mail. 


You maim'd the junsdictmn of all bishops Shak. 
Thy holy nun and thou have seen a sign — 

A sign to maim this order which I made 

Tennyson. 

Stn. To mutilate, mangle, cripple. 

Maim (mam), n. [Written in law language 
mayhem ] 1. In old English law, an injury 
done to the body of a man by forcibly de- 
priving him of the use of some member ser- 
viceable in fight, as a means either of de- 
fence or offence, and permanently disabling 
him from offering such an effectual resist- 
ance to further attacks upon his person as 
he otherwise might have done It was dis- 
titiguished from an injury which merely 
disfigured —2. The privation of any neces- 
sary part; a crippling; mutilation. 

.Surely there is more cause to fc.tr lest the want 
thereof be a maim, than the use a blemish 

Hooker. 

3. Injury; mischief 

Not so deep a maim 
As to be cast forth m the common air 
Have I deserved. Shak 

4. t Essential defect 

A noble author esteems it to be a matm in history. 

Sir J Hayward. 

Maimedness (mam'ed-nes), n. A state of 
being maimed. 

Feigned and counterfeited maimedness iKnA Inability, 
Dr H.More. 

Main (man), a. [Icel 7negn, meginn, main, 
strong, mighty; megin, might, main, the 
main part of a thing; A. Sax. moegn, moegen, 
power, strength ; there seems to be no cor- 
responding adjective in Anglo-Saxon From 
a root meaning to be able or strong (See 
May.) The Icel, megin forms the flrit 
element in a great many compound words 
quite analogous to those in which E, 
forms the first part ] 1. Principal; 
chief ; that which has most power in pro- 
ducing an effect, or which is mostly regarded 
in prospect; first in size, rank, importance, 
«fcc. ; as, the wain branch or tributary stream 
of a river ; the main timbers of an edifice; 
a main object ; mainland, &c. 

Our main interest is to be as happy as we can, and 
as long as possible. TxUotson. 

2. Mighty; vast. 

Nor all the chains 

Heap’d on him there, nor yet the main abyss 
Wide interrupt, can hold. MxUon. 

8.t Important; powerfu 

Thi.s young prince, with a tiain of young noblemen 
and gentlemen, but not with any wtaiw aniiy, came 
over to take possession of his new patrimony. 

Siry Davies. 

4. Directly applied; sheer; pure; as, wain 
strength.— 6. Absolute; mere; direct. ‘It’s 
a wain untruth.’ Sir IT. Scott. —Main body 
(mint.), the line or corps of an army which 


marches between the advance and rear 
guard; In camp, the body which lies between 
the two wings. —Main chance, the chance of 
making gain; one’s ovm Interests generally. 
‘Speeches in which fashion and the mam 
chance were blended together.’ Thackeray. 
—Main guard (milit), a body of horse 
posted before a camp for the safety of the 
army; in a garrison, it is that guard to 
which all the rest are subordinate.— Syn. 
Principal, chief, leading, cardinal, capital. 
Main (man), n. [A. Sax moegn, moegen, 
power, stren^h; Icel. megin, might, main, 
the main part of a thing. See the adjective.] 
1. Strength; force; violent effort; as in the 
phrase, ‘with might and warn.’— 2. That 
which is chief or principal; the chief or 
main portion; the gross; the bulk; the 
greater part. 

The main of them may be reduced to language 
and an improvement in wisdom. Locke. 

Specifically, (a) the ocean, the great sea, as 
distinguished from rivers, bays, sounds, and 
the like; the high sea 

He fell, and struggling in the main, 

Cry’d out for helping hands Dtyden. 

(b) A continent, as distinguished from an 
island; the mainland. 

In 15 ^ we turned challengers, and invaded the 
mam of Spain. Bacon. 

(c) A great duct, channel, or pipe, as distin- 
guished from the smaller ones supplied by 
it, as a water or gas pipe running along a 
street in a town. 

Blessed if I don’t think he’s got a mam in his head, 
as is always turned on. Dickens. 

(d) The principal point; that which is of 
most importance. 

Let’s make haste away and look unto the main. 

Shak. 

—For the main, in the main, for the most 
part ; in the greatest part. —Main of light, 
mass; flood of light Shak. 

Main (man), adv. [Comp mighty In this 
sense, and Icel. megin in such compounds 
as megin-fjarri, ‘ main ’ far off, megin-gddr, 
very good, megin -grimmr, very grim or 
fierce ] Very. [Now vulgar.] 

A draught of ale, friend; for I’m matn dry. Foo/le. 

Main (man), n [L. manus, hand; Fr. main.] 
1. A hand at dice 


When that statesnmn was in opposition 1 am not 
sure that he had not flung a matn with him 

Thackeray, 

2 A match at cock-fighting.— 3. A hamper. 
See Main-ham PEB 

Main-boom (man'bom), n. Naut. the spar 
of a vessel on which the foot of a fore-and- 
aft main-sail is extended. 

Main-breadth (man'bredth), n. In ship- 
building, the broadest part at any particular 
frame. 

Main-couple (man'ku-pl), n. In arch, the 
principal truss in a roof 

Main-deck (man'dek), n Naut. that part 
of the upper deck between the forecastle 
and poop. 

Maine-Ilbrt (raan'pOrt), n. In law, a small 
duty or tribute, commonly of loaves of bread, 
which in some places the parishioners paid 
to the rector in lieu of small tithes. 

Main-hamper (man'ham-p6r), n. [Fr. main, 
hand, and hamper.] A hand-basket for car- 
rying grapes to the press; a main. 

Mialn-hatch(man'hach), n. Naut the hatch 
in or near the middle of a ship. See HATCH. 

Main-hold (man'hdld), n. Naut. that part 
of a ship’s hold which lies near the main- 
hatch 

Main-keel (man'kel), n. The principal keel, 
as distinguished from the false keel. 

Mainland (man'land), n. The continent; 
the principal land: opposed to island. 

Main-link (man'lingk), n. In 7nuch. one of 
the links in the parallel motion which con- 
nect the piston-rod to the beam of a steam- 
engine. Weale. 

Mainly (manTi), adv. 1. Chiefly; principally; 
as, he is mainly occupied with domestic 
concerns. —2. Greatly; to a great degree; 
mightily, Baeoii. 

Main-maBt (man'mast), n. Naut. the prin- 
cipal mast In a ship or other vessel. In 
three-masted vessels it is the middle mast; 
in those carrying two it is the mast next 
the stem. 

Mainour, Malnor (man'6r), n. [Norm. 
mainoure, manour, O.Fr. manoevre, ma- 
noeuvre, work of the hand, handwork. See 
Mangkuvkk.J In old English law, a thing 
taken away or stolen which is found In the 
hands of the person taking or stealing it— 
To be taken with the mainour, to be taken 
in the very act of killing venison or stealing 
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llUa*^PMldftAt (m&n^pen-<UntX n. Naut. 
a ftout piece of rope fixed on each side 
under the ahrouds to the top of the main- 
mast, having an iron thimble spliced into 
an eye at the lower end to receive the hooks 
of the main-tackle. 

BEal]tp0nutl9le(mkn'pern-a-bl),a. [Fr. main, 
handTand O.Fr. penile, for prenable, that 
may be taken.] Capable of being admitted 
to give surety by mainpernors ; able to be 
mamprized. 

Kninpemor (m&n'pom-er), n. [Fr. main, 
the hand, and vemor for preneur, a taker, 
from prendre, to take. ] In law, formerly a 
surety for a prisoner's ap^arance in court 
at a day. Main^mors differed from hail, in 
that a man's bail may imprison or surrender 
him before the stipulate day of appear- 
ance ; mainpemori could do neither ; they | 
were bound to produce him to answer all 
charges whatsoever. See Mainprise. 
Kaln-post (m&n'pdst), n. The stern-post 
of a ship. 

llaiiipiifle. Mainprise (m&n'priz), n. [Fr. 
main, hand, and prise, taken, from prendre, 
to take. } in law, (a) a writ formerly directed 
to the sheriff, commanding him to take 
sureties for the prisoner’s appearance and 
to let him go at large. These sureties were 
called mainpernors. This writ is now super- 
seded by bail and writ of habeas corpus 
(6^ Deliverance of a prisoner on security for 
his appearance at a day. 

Malninrise, Mainprise (m&n'priz), v.t To 
suffer, as a prisoner, to go at large, on his 
finding sureties or mainpernors for his ap- 
pearance at a day. 

Main-rigging (man^rlg-ing), n. Naut. the 
shrouds and ratlines oi the main-mast. 


j (mans), n. (From L. inamsio, a dwell- 
ing; a form of manse (which see).] The farm 
amched to a mansion-house; the home- 
farm. [Scotch.] 

Main-sail (m&n'sal), n. Naut. the principal 
sail in a ship. The main-sail of a ship or 
brig is extended by a yard attached to the 
maJn-mast, and that of a sloop by the boom. 
See Sail. 

Main-sbest (man'shet), n. Naut. the sheet 
of a main-sail, that is, a rope atone or both 
of the lower comers to keep it properly ex- 
tended. 

Mainspring (m&n'spring), n. 1. The prin- 
cipal spring of anv piece of mechanism; 
specifically, the coued moving spring of a 
watch or time-piece. Hence— 2. The main 
cause of any action ; the most powerfully 
inciting motive. 

It was no longer the savage love of plunder or the 
necessities of poviding subsistence, the ffuniH-spring 
of the bcurbarion's inroads, that excited men to war- 
like enterprise. Broufham, 

Mainstay (man'Bt&), n. 1. Naut. the stay 
extending from the main-top to the foot of 
the foremast Hence — 2. Chief support; 
that on ,/hich one principally relies ; main 
dependence. 

Main8Wear(m{Ji'8w&r), v.i. [A. Sax. ntdnswe- 
ria-n—rndn, sin, -^vil, and swerian, to swear.] 
To swear fidsely; to perjure one's self. 
Malnswomt (m&n'swOm), a. Forsworn. 
Main-tadk (m&n'tak), n. The tack belong- 
ing to a main-sail. 

Maan-tacUe (man'tak-l), 71. Naut. a large, 
strong taclde, hooked occasionally upon 
the main-pendant, and used especiallv in 
secnring toe mast by getting np stays, 
lgA.<«lat.rn (mAn-tknO, v.t [Fr. maintenir— 
main, L. manus, the hand, and Fr. tenir, 
L. teneo, to hold. ] 1. To hold, preserve, or 
keep in any particular state or condition; 
to support ; to sustain ; not to suffer to fail 
or decline; as, to maintain a certain degree 
of heat in a furnace; to maintain the d^es- 
tlve process or powers of the stomach; to 
rnadntain the fertility of soil ; to maintain 
presen t character or reputation. —2. To keep 
possession of; to bold; to keep; not to lose 
or sarrender; as, to maintain a place or 
post.— g. To continue; not to suffer to cease; 
as. to maintain a conversation. ' Maintain 
talk with the dnke.’ gAok.— 4. To support 
with food, clothing, and other conveniences; 
to support the expense of ; to keep up; to 
uphold; as, to memtain a family by one's 
labour; to madnta^ state or equipage. 

Wh«t maitUaint out vice would bring 
dtUdrcn. Frat 

6. To raniKnrt by intCUectnal powers or by 
loroe of reason; to defend; to vindicate; to 
fustify; as, to maintain one's right or cause. 


if up two 
aniHn. 



Cap of Maintenance. 


These po s se ss ions beiag mlswMly gotten, could j 
not be mainiaimei by the just and nononrable law 
of England. Siry^Dwies. ' 

6. To assert as a tenet or opinion; to allege. 

Unless this general evil they maHUain, 

All men are bad, and in their badness re^. Skak. 

Maintainable (mftn-t&n^a-bl), a. Capable 
of being maintained, upheld, or kept up; 
sustainable; vlndicable; defensible. 
Maintalner (m&n-t&n'er), n. One who 
maintains, supports, preserves, sustains, or 
vindicates. 

The maintainers and cherishers of a regular de- 
votion, a true and decent piety. South. 

Maintainor (man-tan'dr), n. In law, one 
who, not being interested in the cause, 
maintains or seconds a cause, depending 
between others, by disbursing or making 
friends for either party, <fec. 

Maintenance (man'ten-ans), n. 1. The act 
of maintaining, supporting, upholding, de- 
fending, or keeping up ; sustenance ; sus- i 
tentation; support; defence; vindication; i 
as, his labour contributed little to the I 
maintenance of his family; the mainten- 
ance of right. 

Whatsoever is granted to the church for God’s 
honour and the matntenanceof his service, is granted 
to God. South. 

2. That which maintains or supports; means 
of support; that which supplies conveni- 
ences. 

Those of better fortune not making learning their 
tptainttnanee. Stvift. 

8.t Demeanour; mien; carriage. 

She had so stedfast countenance. 

So noble porte, and tnaxntenanct. Chaucer 

4. In law, an officious intermeddling in a 
suit in which the person has no interest, by 
assisting either party with money or means 
to prosecute or defend it. This is a punish- 
able offence. A person may, however, with 
impunity maintmn a suit in which he has 
any interest, actual or contingent; and also 
a suit of his near kinsman, servant, or poor 
neighbour, out of charity and compassion. 

— Cap of main- 
tenance, a cap of 
dignity carried 
before the sover- 
eigns of England 
at their corona- 
tion; a kind of 
abacot. The term 
is also applied to an ornament borne before 
the mayors of certain cities on state occa- 
sions, and to a device in heraldry. 

Main-top (m&n'top), n. Naut a platform 
placed over the head of the main-mast, 
resting on the trestle-trees to spread the 
rigging, and for the convenience of men 
aloft. See Top. 

Main-yard (man'yftrd), n. Naut the yard on 
which the main -sail is extended, supported 
by the main-mast. 

Mair(mar), a. More. [Scotch,] 

Maiaondewe.t n. [Fr. Maison-Dieu.] An 
hospital; an infirmary. Chaucer. 

MalBt (mgst), a. Most. [Scotch.] 

BlaUt (mast), odv. Most; almost. [Scotch.] 

MalSter,t n. a master; a skilful artist. 
Chaucer, 

BIal8t6r,t a. Principal; chief; main. ^Mais- 
ter strete,’ * maister tour’ (that is, principal 
street, chief tower). Chaucer. 

MaUlterfolft a. Imperious; headstrong. 
Chaucer. 

Maifltree (m&s'tre), n. In the East Indies, 
a native domestic carpenter. 

Mal8trei86,tn. Mistress; governess. Chau- 
cer. 

MaUtrlOft n. Mastery; skill ; skilful man- 
agement; power; sup^ority.— .A maistrie, 
a masterly operation. Chaucer. In Chaucer’s 
Prologue we find the line. ' A monk there 
was a fair for the maistrie;* a fair for the 
maistrie seems to mean a fair one, that is, 
one who might fairly claim the mastery or 
superiority among others. 

Malftiliigt (mAsHring), a. Mastering; 
superior; controlling. 

And her white palfrey, having conquered 
The maitiring^ raities out of her weary wrest. 

Perforce her carried where ever he thought best. 

Spenter. 

MalBtrlte,t n. Masterly workinansbip. 
Chancer. 

Maize (mix), n. [8p. maiz, from Haytian 
mahii, the native name of the plant.] In- 
dian com, a genus of plants commonly cul- 
tivated in the wanner parts of the world, 
where It answers a purpose similar to that 
of wheat in more northern countries. The 
common malxe or Indian com is the Zsa 



Mains of botettiata a moiimeioiia graak of 
vigorous fgtomiStL, with stems not more im 
' in some varieties, and leadititc 
at of 8 or even 10 feet in otlmrs. 
isare large, compressed, apd {Mclmd 
in regnlar parallel rows along the 
sidea of a receptacle many 
inches long. In largo 
varieties the ear or cob is 
often 1 foot long and 2 or 
3 inches In thickness. 
Maize is extensively cul- 
tivated In America, where 
it forms almost the only 
bread eaten by many of 
the people. Its flour,, 
though exceedingly nour- 
ishing, is not giutinons, 
and must accordingly be 
mixed with wheat, rye, 
or other flour before li 
can be baked. In America 



large quantities of unripe 
gridns are roasted nil 


they split, and are then 
eaten under the name of 
Uaize {Zea Mays), popcom. FTom the green 
stems a syrup is express- 
ed, which is fermented and converted into a 
kind ot spirits. Paper has been made from 
maize fibres. It is also cultivated throughout- 
a great part of Asia and Africa, and in 
several countries of the south of Europe, as 
Spain and Italy. The green stems and 
leaves form nutritious food for cattle, and 
in this country it is sown and cut green for 
tills purpose. Z. Curagua, a smaller specjes,. 
is the Chili maize or Valparaiso com. 
Malzena (m&z-d'na), n. A trade-mark name 
of a brand of ground corn-starch. 
BIadeBtatic,f Majestatioalt (maj-es-tatik,. 
maj-es-tat'ik-al), a. Of majestic appearance; 
having dignity. Pococke. 

Majesuo (ma-jes'tik), a. Possessing or ex- ‘ 
hibiting majesty: (a) having dignity of per- 
son or appearance; august; grand; princely; 
as, the prince was majestic in person and 
appearance. 

In his face 

Sat meekness, heightened with majestic grtice. 

Milton. 

(6) Splendid; grand; sublime. 

Get the start of the majesttc world. Shak. 

(c) Elevated; lofty; stately. ‘The majestic 
pomp or the tender music of its language. 
VT. Caird.— Syn. August, splendid, grand, 
sublime, magnificent, imperial, regal, royal, 
stately, lofty, dignified, elevated. 

Majestlcal (ma-jes'tik-al), a. Majestic. 
[Hare.] 

If I were to fall in love again, It would be, I think, 
with prettiness, rather tlian with maj'esticalhcfiMty. 

Cowlty. 

Majestically (ma-jes'tik-al-li). adv. In a 
majestic manner; with dignity; with grand- 
eur; with a lofty air or appearance. 

So have I seen in black and white 
A prating thing, a magi>ie hight, 

Majestically stalk. Pope. 

MajestloalnesB (ma-jes'tlk-al-nes), n. State 
or manner of being majestic. 

MajestionesB (ma-jes'tlk-nes), n. State or 
quality ot being majestic. 

Majesty (maj'es-ti), n. [L. majestas, from 
majus, compar. form of magnus, neat. See 
Maoistek.] 1. Grandeur or dignity of rank, 
character, or manner ; the quality or state 
of a person or thing which inspires awe or 
reverence in the bidder ; imposing lofti- 
ness; stateliness. 

The Lord reigneth, lie is clothed with matesfy. 

Ps. xciU. X, 

The voice of the Lord is full of majesty, 

Ps. xxix. 4. 

When he showed the riches of his glorious king- 
doni and the honour of his excellent mc^esty many 
days. Est. 1 . 4. 

2. Dignity or elevation of literary style. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpass'd, 

The next In mcjesty. Drydm, 

8. A title of emperors, kings, and queens t 
generally with a posses- 
sive pronoun ; as, may it 
please your majesity. In 
this sense it admits of the 
plural; as, their majestiu 
attended the concert. 

Most royal 

I crave no more than vraat 
your highness olTered. 

S/uth. 

4. In her. the condition 

. of an eagle, crowned, and 

holding a sceptre.— jVest 
Cfatholio Majesty, the tllle of the ktngs 
Spa^— ifolt Christian Majesty, B tNie 
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bqfTiiA hr law fomer kings of Vniu3e.^Mott 
the tiTtle of the tdngs of 

( ma-jon-ke), n. [ From Maiolita 
or Maiorioa, for Majorca, whence the first 
salmons came.] A name given to a kind 
of earth used for making dishes, vases, &c . ; 
afterwards applied to the ware itself, which 
resembles porcelain. 

Major (mfijer), a. [L. , compar. of magnm, 
great ^e SiAJBSTr, Maoister.] 1. Greater 
m number, quantify, or extent; as, the 
moAor part of the assembly ; the major part 
of the revenue; the major part of the terri- 
tory.— 2. Greater In dli^ity; more impor- 
tant. 

My major vow lies here. Shak. 

8. In macw, an epithet applied to the modes 
in which the third is four semitones above 
the tonic or key-note, and to Intervals 
consisting of four semitones; thus C, 0$, D, 
D«, £. The major mode takes a major 
or sharp third, and is thus distinguished 
from that having a minor or fiat one. 
The majcr mode has always a greater third, 
that is, s third consisting of two tones, 
and the minor mode has always a minor 
third, that is, a third consisting of a tone 
and a semitone. See Mode.— Jfajor and 
minor are applied to imperfect concords, 
which diifer from each other by a semi- 
tone minor. They are used In the same 
s^nse when applied to discords. — 3fajor 
tom or interval, an interval represented by 
the ratio of 8 to 9, while a minor tone is re- 
presented by the ratio of 9 to 10. Thus in 
the natural scale, the interval G to A Is a 
major tone, while the interval D to E is a 
minor tone. The major tone surpasses the 
minor by a comma.— ifajor term of a syllo- 
gism, in logic, the predicate of the conclu- 
sion ; the maior premise is that which con- 
tains the major term. See under Major, n. 
l^or (m&'J6r), n. 1. Milit. an officer next 
in rank above a captain and below a lieu- 
tenant-colonel; the lowest field-officer. His 
chief duties consist in superintending the 
exercises of his regiment or battalion, and 
in putting in execution the commands of 
his superior officer.— 2. In law, a person of 
full age to manage his own concerns, which 
both in male and female is the age of 
twenty-one years complete.— 3. In logic, the 
first proposition of a regular syllogism, con- 
taining the major term. See Stllootsm — 
Major and minor in a libel In Scots law, 
the major proposition in a criminal libel 
names the crime to be charged; or, if it 
have no proper name, describes it at large, 
and as a dime severely punishable. The 
minor proposition avers the panel’s guilt of 
this crime, and supports the averment by a 
narrative of the fact alleged to have been 
committed, it being necessary that the 
minor agree with the major. And the con- 
clusion Infers that on conviction he ought 
to be punished with the pains of law appli- 
cable to his offence.— A Brigade- 
major, Drum-major, Fi/e-major, Sergeant- 
major. See under these terms. 

Major (ma'j6r), v.i. To look and talk big, or 
with a military air. Sir W. Scott 
Blajorat (mtt-zho-rtt), n. [Fr. ; L L. rnajora- 
tus, from major (which see).] 1. The right of 
succession to property according to age: so 
called in some of the countries of Europe. 

2. In French law, property landed or funded, 
which may be reserved by persons holding 
hereditary titles, and attached to the title 
so as to descend with it. 

Majorate (ma'j6r-&t), n. The office or rank 
of major. 

Majoratlont (ma-j^r-ft^shon), n. [L.L. ma- 
joratio, majorationis, from majoro, to aug- 
ment, from L. major, greater.] Increase; 
enlargement. 

IMoroan (ma-jorican), n. A native or In- 
hwoitant of Hadorca. 

Majoiroail (ma-jor^an), a. Of or pertaining 
tomjorca. 

Maj0t-4O1I1O (m&-jdr-dd'md),n. [Fr. major- 
It maggiordomo—'L. tnajot , greater, 
and domus, a house.] A man who takes 
charge of the management of a household; 
a steward ; also, a chief minister or great 
offloer of a palace. 

Let him hAve nothing to do with any house or fa- 
irly, . . where the devil te>«4|/o»'-rf(?»*tf,and^i^rn8 

MlJdMeilfiral (mfc-Jdr-jen'^r-al), n. A ml- 
Ittary omoer who commands a division or 
fiumher bf regiments ; the next In rank 
twlow a Eentenant-genersL 


MlJOg^yHIgrilfihfp (mk-jbr-jmi^bral-sfaip), 
n. The office of a muor>^eral. 
Majority (ma-lor'i-tiX n. [Fr. majoHU. 
from tnajor (which see).) 1. The state of 
being major or greater. 

It is not plurality of paru without mq/ority of 
parts that maketh tne total greater. Grew. 

2. The greater number; more than half; as, 
a majority of mankind; a majority of votes 
In parliament. —8. The uumW by which 
one quantity which can be counted exceeds 
another ; as, the measure was carried by a 
majority of twenty votes; he had a majoriU/ 
of seventy.— 4. Full age; the age at which 
the laws ot a country permit a young person 
to manage his own affairs. 

This prince (Henry III.) was no sooner come to 
his majority but the barons raised a cruel war against 
hira. Sir y. Davies. 

5. The office, rank, or oommission of a ma- 
jor.— (J.f [L. majores.] Ancestors; ancestry. 

A posterity not unlike their majority. 

Sir T, Browne. 

7.t Chief rank. Shak. —To go over to or to 
join the majority, to join the dead or de- 
parted; to die. 

filajorslllp (ma'jbr-ship), n. Office or rank 
ot major; majority. 

Majoun (maj'un), n. Same as Madjoun. 
MajUBOUla (ma-ju8lc(i-la),n. A capital letter 
used in ancient Latin manuscripts ; a ma- 
juscule. 

Majuscule (ma-juslcul), n. [L. majusoula 
{Utera, letter, understood), from majusculus, 
somewhat jpreat, dim. from major, majus, 
greater.] fii diplomatics, a capital letter: 
opposed to minuscule.— Majuscule writing, 
writing composed entirely of capital letters, 
as in Latin manuscripts of the sixth century 
and earlier. 

Malcable (maVa-bl), a. Capable of being 
made; eflectible; feasible. [Rare.] 

Make (mak), v.t. pret. & pp. made; ppr. 
making. (A. Sax. macian, O.Fris. makia, 
L.G. and D. maken, G. machen, to make; G. 
gemach, a room ; allied perhaps to L. mag- 
nus, Gr. megas, Skr. mahd, great. ‘ A root 
word quite alien from the northern lan- 
guages.’ Vigfusson.] 1. To cause to exist 
as a distinct thing ; to bilng into being ; to 
produce; to create; to frame; to fashion; to 
fabricate; as, to make a table, a chair, a 
statue, bricks, clothes: generally with of 
before the word denoting the material. ‘ If 
my breast had not been made of faith and 
my heart of steel.' Shak. 

And God made two great ligiits ; the greater light 
to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the ni^t: 
he made the stars also. Gen. i. i 6 . 

Man is made of solid stuff. 

I sav, God made the woman for the man. 

And for the good and increase of the world. 

Tefinysem, 

As in the last extract, make is sometimes 
nearly equal to destine or Intend, and the 
past participle is thus often equivalent to 
fit, suitable. ‘ A place by nature made for 
murders. ’ Shak. 

Meat was made for mouths. Shak, 

This hand was made to handle nought but gold. 

Shak. 

The verb may take two accusatives, as in 
the following extract. 

He . . . fashioned it with a graving tool, after he 
had made it a molten calf. Hx. xxxii. 4. 

2. To produce or effect, as agent or cause; 
to be productive of ; to cause. 

Call for Samson, that he may make us sport. 

Judg. xvl. 95. 

Wealth maketh many friends. Prov. xix. 4. 

Yet to be loved makes not to love again : 

Not at my years, however it hold in youth. 

Tennyson, 

3. To cause to be or to become ; to put into 
a given state or condition, which is ex- 
pressed by a noun, adjective, participle, or 
a phrase or clause ; to constitute ; as, to 
make known ; to make public ; to make ot 
none effect. ‘To make a wonder of a poor 
drunkard.’ Shak. 

Who made thee a prince and a iudge over us? 

Ex. U. ti. 

See, I have made thee a god to Pharaoh. Ex. vii, 4. 
Whate*er they catch, 

Their fury makes an instrument of war. Dryden, 

Under this head maybe classed such phrases 
as: to make much, litUe, nothing, Ac,, gf, 
(fldso, what do you make of that?) fo make 
out, and the like (see below); also the mean- 
ings: (a) to cause to appear to be; to esteem, 
suppose, or represent. 

Make not impossible that which but seems unlike. 

Shak, 

Make me not sls^ted like die basilisk. Shak, 

Q>) To require ; to oonstrain ; to compel; to 
force ; to cause ; to occasion. 


They shouM be 4Nm«i to His at Ifaslr satly hottr. 

Here Mary laughad. aadsaid Che cook had esoSk 
her, and the cook laughed and said she hadn't 

Dickens, 

4. Joined periphrastloaUy to substantivea 
to express action of some sort, the nature 
of the action being determined by the sub- 
stantive, and both together being equiva- 
lent to a verb corresponding to the substan- 
tive; thus, to make complaint » to complain; 
to make haste » to hasten. A Isjge num- 
ber of such expressions might be quoted; 
Shakspere has to make abode, answer, ap- 
peal, appearance, assault, atonement, bar- 

S ain, boast, challenge, confession, conquest, 
elay, delivery, demand, Ac.—b. To raise, aa 
profit from anything ; to make acquiiltioti 
of ; to gain ; to acquire ; rarely, to have tu 
result to one, as a loss or misfortune; to 
suffer; as, to make money; to make a lar^ 
profit ; to make a loss. 

He accuseth Neptune ui\]ustly who makes ship- 
wreck a second time. Bacon, 

6. To get, as the result of computation or 
calculation; to ascertain by enumeration; 
to find the number or amount of by reckon- 
ing, weighing, measuring, and the like; as, 
he made the weight about a stone; he made 
the total to be £9(K).— 7. To pass over the 
distance of; to travel over; as, the ship 
makes 10 knots an hour; he made the dis- 
tance in two days.— 8. To put in a desired 
or desirable position or condition ; to make 
the fortune of ; to cause to thrive ; as, he is 
a made man. 

Who makes or ruins with a smile or frown. 

Dryden, 

9. To put into a proper state; to prepare 
for use ; as, to make a bed ; to make a fire. 

10. To compose, as parts, materials, or in- 
gredients, united in a whole ; to constitute; 
to form. 

The heaven, the air, the earth, and boundless sea. 
Make but one temple for the Deity. Waller, 

11. To serve or answer for ; to do the part 
or office of; to form, as a member of a party; 
as, a good daughter makes a good wire. 

Thou wouldst make a good fool. Shah. 
Let the fool make a third. Shak, 

12. To be about ; to be concerned in ; to ba 
occupied or busied with: with Interrog. 
what 

Gomez, what makest thou here, with a whole bro- 
therhood of city bailiffs? Dryden. 

13. To complete, as by being added to a sum; 
as, another will make ten. 

This bottle makes an angel. Shak. 

14. Naut. to reach, attain, or arrive at ; also, 
to come near so as to have within sight ; to 
come in sight of; as, to make a port or har- 
bour. 

They that sail in the middle can make no land of 
cither side. Sir T. Browne. 

—To make away, (a)t to kill ; to destroy. 

If a child were crooked or deformed in body or 
mind they made him away- Barton. 

(b) To alienate; to transfer; as, to make 
away property.— To make away with, to put 
out ot the way; to remove; also, to desti^: 
to kill.— To make believe, to pretend; to act 
as if ; as, he made believe to read; he waa 
only making believe.— To make the doors, to 
m^e fast or bar the doors. 

Make the doors upon a woman's wit. and it will out 
at the casement. Shak, 

—To make free with, to treat with freedom; 
to treat without ceremony.— To make good, 
(a) to maintain; to defend, 
rn either die or I’ll makegood the place. Dryden. 

(&) To fulfil; to accomplish; as, to make 
oood one’s word, promise, or engagement, 
(c) To make compensation for; to supply an 
equivalent ; as, to make pood a loss or da- 
mage.— To make light qf, to consider as of 
no consequence ; to treat with indifference 
or contempt. — To make little qf, to con- 
sider as of little or no value; to treat as in- 
significant; not to understand fully. See 
To make nothing qf.—To make love to, to 
court; to attempt to gain the favour or affec- 
tion.— To make much (more, a great deal, 
and the like) qf, (a) to treat with fondness 
or esteem; to consider as of great value, or 
as giving great pleasure. 

Makes she no more qf roe than of a slave? Dryden. 

A slightly varied form of. this expression ki 
given in the following extract 
He is so made on here within as if he ww ton 
and heir to Mars. SMOk, 

(6) See To make nothing of.— To make no dlf* 
/stunos, to be a matter of todiff 0 renoe.-^aV> 
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make no doubt, to have no doubt; to be 
^opnlldent.— To fnake no matter, to have no 
weight or imnortanoe: to make no dtffer- 
enoe: said of things.— To make nothinfffor, 
to have no effect in assisting, supporting, 
or oonfirming ; as, mere assertions make no- 
thing /or an Mgument.— To make rwthing 
qf, (a) to regard or think as nothing; as, she 
TMkee nothxng of leaping over a slx-bar gate. 
(Jb) To be unable to understand ; to obtain 
no satisfactory result from ; as, I can make 
nothing of him. (c) To treat as of no value. 
iXuoh, lutle, &c., are used as qualifying 
words in the same way as nothing in (a), (d), 
and (c). 

1 am astonished that those who have appeared 
against this paper have macU so very little it. 

Addison.^ 

—■To make oath, to swear in a prescribed 
form of law.— To make out, (a) to learn ; to 
discover; to obtain a clear understanding 
of ; to decipher ; as, I cannot make out the 
meaning or sense of this difficult passage. 
(6) To prove ; to evince ; to cause to appear, 
or be esteemed; to establish by evidence or 
argument ; as, the plaintiff, not being able 
to make out his case, withdrew the suit; you 
would make him out to be a fool. 


In the passaf^es from divines, most of the reason- 
ings which rHaki out both my propositions are already 
suggested. Alter bury. 

<c) To find or supply to the full ; as, he pro- 
mised to pay, but was not able to make out 
the money or the whole sum. — I’o make 
over, to transfer the title of; to convey; to 
alienate; as, he made over his estate in trust 
or in fee.— To make sail {naut ), (a) to in- 
crease the quantity of sail already extended. 
<6) To set sail or sti^. —To make eure of, (a) to 
consider as certain, (b) To secure to one’s 
possession; as, to make sure of the game.— 
To make up, (a) to collect into a sum or 
mass; as, to make up the amount of rent; 
to make up a bundle or package. (6) To re- 
concile; to compose; as, to make up a dif- 
ference or quarrel, (c) To repair ; as, to 
make up a hedge. Ezek. xiii. 5. (d) To sup- 
ply what is wanting ; as, £1 is wanted to 
make up the stipulated sum. (e) To com- 
pose, as ingredients or parts. 

Oh, he was all made up of love and charms ! 

Addison, 

The parties among us are made up on one side of 
moderate Whigs, and on the other of Presljyterians. 

Stu\ft. 

if) To sha^ ; as, to make up a mass into 
pills, (p) To assume a particular form of 
features; as. to make up a face; whence, to 
make up a lip is to pout, {h) To compen- 
sate to make good; as, to make up a loss. 
<») To settle; to adjust or to arrange for 
settlement; as, to make up accounts. {/) To 
determine; to bring to a definite conclusion; 
as, to make up one^ mind, (k) To dress, <fcc. , 
as an actor, so as to suit the character he 
is to represent.— To make water, (a) (naut.) 
to leak, as a ship, (b) To void the urine,— 
■—To make way, (a) to make progress; to 
advance, (b) To open a passage; to clear 
the way. — To make words, to multiply 
words. 

JIalDb (m&k), v.i. 1. To do ; to act ; to be 
active ; to interfere. 

For such Icind of men, the less you meddle or »take 
with them, why, the more is for your honesty. 

Shak. 

Under this heading may be classed sundry 
uses of the verb with adjectives, nearly in 
the sense of to be or assume to be; to act in 
the manner expressed by the adjective ; as, 
to make bold; to make merry, <S^. ‘She 
that makes dainty (that is, plays the prude). ‘ 
Shak. — 2. To have effect ; to contribute ; to 
tend: to be of advantage; to favour: fol- 
lowed by to or for, now generally by /or. 

A thing may make to my present purpose. Boyle, 

Let us therefore follow after the thii^ which make 
Jor peace. Rom. xiv. 19. 

8. To tend ; to proceed ; to move; to direct 
one's coarse: with various words expressing 
direction ; as, he made toward home ; he 
mode after the boy as fast as he could. 


Thither I made, and there was I disarm’d 
By maidens each as fair as any flower. Tennyson. 

4. To rise; to flow toward land; as, the tide 
makes fast. —5. To invent; to compose poetry; 
tove^. 

A poet M a maker, as the word signifles ; and who 
cannot make, that is, invent, hath his name for no- 
thing. Dry den, 

CaQed her song * The Song of Love and 
X>eath:' 

And sang It: sweetly could she make and sing. 

Tennyson, 

—To make against, (a) to tend to injure ; 
tone adverse to ; as, wis argument makes 
i^ainst bis oanie. (b) To form a ptogd 


or srgnment saalntt; to afford evidence 
against ; to tend to disprove. 

There can be no doubt that this text makes 
mgminst Austria having been the proposer of the 
measure. Brougham. 

—To make as if, to show; to appear; to 
carry appearance. 

Joshua and all Israel made as if they were beaten 
before them, and fled. Josh. viil. 15. 

—To make at, to aim at ; to make a hostile 
movement against ; as, the tiger made at 
the sportsman.— To make out, to make a 
shift ; to succeed and no more; to have suc- 
oesB at last; as, he made out to reconcile 
the contending parties. — To make to, to 
make up to. 

Look, how he makes to Caesar. Shak. 

—To make up, to dress, <&c. , as an actor, for 
a particular part.— To make up to, (a) to 
approach; as, he made up to us with bold- 
ness. (b) To court; as, to ma!^ up to a girl. 
‘Young Bullock, who had been making up 
to Miss Maria the last two seasons. ’ Thack- 
eray.— To make up for, to compensate; to 
supply by an equivalent. 

Have you a supply of friends to make up /or those 
who are gone f Swift. 

—To make up with, to settle differences; to 
become friends. 

(mak), n. Structure; constitution of 
parts; construction; idiajpe; form; as, a man 
of slender make or feeble make. 

Is our perfection of so frail a make. 

As every plot can undermine and shake t Dryden. 

Maket (m^), n. [A. Sax. maca, geinaca, 

f emcecca, a mate, a companion, a husband; 
cel. maki (niasc.), maka (fern.), a mate, a 
match; Dan. mage, a fellow or match, an 
equal. Match is a different form of this 
word, as church of kirk, and so perhaps is 
mate.) A companion; a mate ; a fellow; a 
husband ; a wife 

And of faire Britomart ensample take, 

That was as true in love, as turtle to her make. 

I Spenser. 

Uakebate (mak'bat), n. [Make, and bate, 
contention.] One who excites contentions 
and quarrels. 

Love in her passions, like a right makebate, whis- 
pered to both sides arguments ufquaiYei. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Btake-belleTe (mak'be-l§v), n. 1. The act 
of making believe or pretending ; the act of 
behaving as if a thing were what it is not. 

The charm they (the creations of the imagination) 
once had for us is impossible when we must get our- 
selves into an attituae of make-believe in order to 
feel It. Dr. Caird. 

2. A mere pretence or pretext ; a sham ; a 
fancied representative. ‘ Make-believes for 
Edith and himself.’ Tennyson. 
llIake-belieTe (^mak'be-lbvx a. Unreal; 
sham; professed but not real. 

Real not make-believe dancing was going on. 

If-^rren. 

makeless t (makles), a. Matchless ; with- 
out a mate; widowed. 

The world will wail thee, like a makeless wife. 

Shak 

Makepeace (mak'pes), n. A pacemaker; 
one that reconciles persons wnen at vari- 
ance. 

To be a makepeace shall become my age. Shak. 
Maker (m^'br),n. 1. One who makes, shapes, 
forms, or moulds; a manufacturer; often, 
especially, the Creator. 

The universal Maker we may praise. Milton. 

2. One who composes verses; a poet. 

The Greeks named the poet «rMiri- 4 r. which name, 
as the most excellent, hath gone clirough other lan- 
guages. It cometh of this word woutr, to make; 
wherein, I know not whether by luck or wisdom, we 
Englishmen have met well the Creeks in calling him 
a maker. Sir P. Sidney. 

8. In law, the person who signs a promis- 
sory note, who stands in the same situation, 
alter the note is endorsed, as the acceptor 
of a bill of exchange. 

Makeflbin (m&k'i^ift), n. That with which 
one makes shift; an expedient adopted to 
serve a present purpose or turn; a tempor- 
ary substitute. 

The whole plan is a makeshift, but will last 
My time. Tennyson, 

Make-Qp (m&k^up'X n. The manner in 
which one is dressed for a part in a play; 
the whole personal appearance. 
Makeweight (m&kV&t), n. That which is 
thrown into a scale to make weight or to 
make an equipoise ; that which contributes 
to something not sufficient of itself; a thing 
or person of little account made use of 
merely for the sake of appearance or to fill a 

colonel was in convenatloa with somebody, 


who appeared to be a makmeigfd, and was wt 
introduced at ah. Mhmr, 

Mhki (m&kiV n. [The native name in Ma- 
damoar.] The common name of a subdi* 
viidon of the Linnssan genus Lemur, lnoliid> 



Rlng-tailed Maki {Lemur Ca/ta). 


ing the macaco, the mongooz, and the vari. 
The ring- tailed maki (L. Catth) is of the size 
of a cat. 

Maying (m&k'inff), n. 1. The act of forming, 
causing, or constituting; workmaishlp; con- 
struction; as, this Is cloth of your own 
making. —2. What has been made, especially 
at one time; as, the whole makirg is before 
you.— 8. Composition; structure.— 4. f A poe- 
tical composition; a poem; poetiy. ‘And 
thou medlest with makinges. Piers Plow- 
man. — 5. Material from which anything 
may be made; an 3 rthing capable of being 
developed into something more advauoed : 
often in plural. 

There was the making of a good rider in many of 
them Lawrence. 

Making-Iron (mak'ing-s-6m), n. A tool, 
somewnat resembling a chisel with a groove 
in it, used by caulkers of ships to flni^ the 
seams after the oakum has been driven in. 

I Making-up (mak1ng-up), n. 1. In distilling, 
the r^acing of spirits to a standard of 
strength, usually called proof.— 2. The act 
of becoming reconciled or friendly. 

Mai-, Male- (mal, mar3), two prefixes de- 
noting ill, badly, from L. malus, bad, male, 
badly, the former through Fr. mal, ill. The 
form male is properly used in words that 
existed in Latin, or in words modelled on 
such, and can hardly be regarded as a spar- 
able prefix like mal, which may be prefixed 
to already existing English words, as occa- 
sion seems to require, as wafodour, malnd- 
\ ministration, «fcc. The spelling inale (with 
e silent), for mal, is now nearly or quite 
obsolete. 

Malabar (maTa-bhr), a. Of or pertaining 
to Malabar; pertaining to the west coast of 
India or its inhabitants. —Jlfatobar plum, 
a tree and its fruit, the Eugenia Jambos, 
nat. order Myrtacese. It grows plentifully 
on the Malabar coast, and its fruit is much 
esteemed. Called also Rose -apple.— Ma- 
labar leaf, the leaf of the Cinnamomum 
malabatkrum of Malabar, formerly used in 
European medicine. 

BSalacatuneCmal-a-ka-tfinO. Same as Melo- 
coton. 

Malacca (ma-laklca), a. Of or pertaining to 
Malacca, on the south-west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula.— IfaZacca bean, the fruit 
of the Semecaipus Anaoardium, or mark- 
Ing-nut tree of India, belonging to the nat. 
order Anacardiaoese. The fruit is eaten, 
and is reputed to stimulate the memory. 
It is called also Marsh-nut, and closely re- 
sembles the cashew-nut.— Jfafoeoa cans, a 
cane made of the brown mottled or clouded 
stem of a palm (Calamus soipionum) 
brought from Singa^re and Malacca, but 
chiefly produced in Sumatra. 

BIUlaiMte (mal'a-kit), n. [Fr. malachite, 
from Or. nuuaehi, a mallow, so named from 
its colour resembling that of the leaf of a 
mallow.] A carbonate of copper found in 
solid masses of a beautiful green colour; 
hence it is commonly called the Green Car- 
bonate qf Copper. It consists of layers in 
the form of nipples or needles converging 
towards a common centre. The fmevt 
specimens come from the Siberian mines. 
It is also common in Cornwall and In South 
Australia, and is believed to be a copper 
stalactite or stalagmite. It takes a good 
polish, and is often manufactured into toys. 
Blue malachite or asurite contains a lal^r 
propor^cm of carbonic add. 
MaliuJhodlaitdro& (mal^Akd-dett^dronX n. 
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(VvotMiltiy from 01 . moMtot, toft, and dm- 
drotu A tree, thoujirh the spelling rather 
reoaUs mtmchi, a mallow.} A genus of 
plants, nat. order SterouUacese, now united 
with Stuartia. The U. ovatum, a native of 
America, is a fine ornamental plant, with 
lai^ cream-coloured bloBsoms. 

MwacdBftantt (mal-a-sis^sant), a. [I. mala- 
ti8ian8,malaciseanti9, ppr. of malaciMo- 
Or. tnnuakizd, to make soft.] Making soft 
or tender; relaxing. 

MalftOigiiatloat ^ara-sis-sa^^shon), n. The 
act or process of making soft or supple. 
‘This malacismtion, or suppling of the 
body.’ Bacon. 

Malacoderxn (mara-k5-d6rm), «. An indi- 
vidual of the Malacodermi. 

Malacodennata(mara-kd-der"ma-ta), n.pl. 
[Or. malakos, soft, and derrna, skin.] 1. A 
tribe of serricom beetles, including those 
with a soft and flexible body, as the glow- 
worm.— 2. A group of Actlnosoa, of which 
the sea-anemone is the type, whose body 
walls contain no continuous skeleton. 

MalaooUte (mara-koMt), n. [Or. unalachi, 
a mallow, and lithos, A&tone, from its colour.] 
Another name for Dioptnde, a variety of 
pyroxene or augite containing little or no 
alumina. 

Malaoologlst (mal-a-koro-jist), n. One 
versed in the science of malacology. 

Malacology (mal-a-koro- ji), n. [Gr. 
malakos, soft, and logos, discourse.] The 
science of molluscous or soft-bodied animals, 
including the knowledge of such animals, 
whether protected by shells or entirely 
naked, and their distribution into classes, 
sub-classes, orders, families, genera, and 
species. 

Malacopteri (mal-a-kop'ter-!), n. pi Same 
as Malaeoptejpgii. 

Malaoopteryjgian (mal-a-kop^tSr-i j^^i-an), n. 
An individual of the Malacopterygil. 

MalacopterygU (raal-a-kop't6r-iJ"i-l), n. pi 
[Gr. malakos, soft, and pterygion, a fln, a 
little wing, from pteryx, a wing ] That 
order of osseous fishes, the species of which 
are distinguished by all the rays of the 
fins being soft, exhibiting minute articula- 
tions, and often divided into small fibres at 
their extremities. They are divided into 


n. [0r. mdlakot, soft, ortrakon, sliell, and 
loaot, discourse.] The branch of zoology 
wnion relates to the crustaceans. Called 
also Crustaoeclcgy. 

MaladjUBtmgnt (mal-ad-Just^ment), n. 
[Prefix moZ, bad, and adjustment] An 
evil or wrong adjustment. 

Maladmliilittratl<m (mal-ad-min'l8-tr&''- 
shon), n. [Prefix mal, bad, and adnUnis- 
traHon.] Faulty administration ; bad man- 
agement of public affairs; vicious or defec- 
tive conduct in administration or the per- 
formance of ofllcial duties, particularly of 
executive and ministerial duties prescribed 
by law; as, the maladministration ot a king, 
or of any chief magistrate. 

Maladroit (mal-a-drolt'). a. [Fr. , from mal, 
bad, and adroit (which see).] Not adroit or 
dexterous; clumsy; awkward; unhandy. 

Haladroltly (mal-a-droit1i), adv. in a 


Fin of Malacoptcryifian. 

three Bection»,Ahdo7ninales, Sub-brachiales, 
and Apodes, according to the relative posi- 
tion of the pectoral and the ventral fins. 
The Abdominales have the ventrals posterior 
to the pectorals, as in the carp, salmon, pike, 
and herring families; the Sub-brachiales or 
Jugulares have the ventrals below or before 
the pectorals, as in the cod and flat-fish 
families; the Apodes are destitute of ventral 
fins, as the eels. Later naturalists have con- 
stituted a portion of them into an order, 
Anacanthi, corresponding nearly to the Sub- 
brachiales, and having the swim-bladder 
closed. 

MalaoopteryglouB, Malacopternian 

(mal-a-kop'tSr-ii"i-us, mal-a-kop't6r-lri-an), 
a. Belon^ng to the order Malacopterygil, 
or posaesi£ag their peculiar characters; hav- 


a. Belonging to the order Malacopterygil, 
or posaesi£ag their peculiar characters; hav- 
ing soft fin-rays not pointed at the extre- 
mities: applied to certain fishes. 

MalaCOBteon (mal-a-kos^ts-on), n. [Gr. 
malakos, soft, and osteon, a bone.] In med. 
a disease of the bones, in consequence of 
which they become softened and capable of 
being bent without breaking. 

KBllkOOBtomouB (mal-a-kos'tom-us), a. 
[Gr. malakos, soft, and stxyma, mouth. ] 
Having soft jaws without teeth, as certain 
fishes. 

MalaoOBtraoa (mal-a-kos'tra-ka), n.pl 
malakos, soft, and ostrakon, a shell.] 
The higher division ot the Crustacea, as 
roeognlaed by Aristotle and after him 
Litifr^e. It includes the shrimps, lobsters, 
crabs, Ac., together with the wood-lice and 
Sand-hoppers. 

^al-a-kos'tra-kan), n. An 
fridi^diStii of the Malaoostraca. 
milAoottrmmjL MiOaooBtracous (m^-a- 
kos^fr^kan, mid-a-kos'tra-kus), a. Of or 
pertaipfrig to the Malacostraca. 

(mal-a-kos'tra-kolVJl), 
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Haladroltly (mal-a-droit1i), adv. in a 
maladroit manner; clumsily; awkwardly. 
MaladroltnesB (mal-a-droit'nes), n. The 
quality of being maladroit; clumsiness; 
awkwardness. 

Malady (mal'a-di), n. [Fr. matadie, from 
malaae, 0. Fr. malabde, Pr. malapte, ill, 
from L. male habitus, in bad condition. See 
Ha 3IT.] 1. Any sickness or disease of the 
human body; any distemper, disorder, or 
indisposition proceeding from impaired, 
defective , or morbid oiganic functions ; more 
particularly, a lingering or deep-seated dis- i 
ordei* or indisposition. 

The maladies of the body may prove medicines to 
the mind. Buckminster. 

2, Moral disorder, or corruption of moral 
principles; disorder of the understanding 
or mind; as, a moral malady; a mentm 
malady. 

Mala ndes(ma^ar^dez),n. [L.] Bad faith. 
—Mala fide, with bad faith; deceitfully; trea- 
cherously. In Scots law, a mala fide pos- 
sessor is a person who possesses a subject 
not his own upon a title which he knows to 
be bad, or which he has reasonable CTound 
for believing to be so. It is opposed to 6ona 
fide. 

Malaga (mal'a-ga), n. A species of wine 
imported from Malaga in Spain. 
Malaguetta'pepper (mal-a-gwet’a-pep'dr), 
n. The seeds of Amomum MeUguetta, plants 
of the nat. order Zingiberacese. See Grains 
OF Paradise, 

Malaise (mal-az), n. [Fr.] An indefinite 
feeling of uneasiness, often a preliminary 
symptom of a serious malady. 

He suffers from a torpid state of the intellect, a 
mental malaise unfitting him for any kind or degree 
of cerebral work. Dr Forbes IVmslotu. 

Malakanes (mal-a-ka^uez). Same as 
Molokani. 

Malambo-bark (ma-lam'bo-bArk), n. The 
bark ot some species of Galipea, tropical 
American shrubs of the nat. order Kutaceee, 
used as a substitute for cinchona. 
Malanders (mal'an-dfirz), n. [Fr. malan- 
dres, from L. malandria, blisters or pustules 
on the neck, especially of horses,] In far- 
riery, a dry scab or scurfy eruption on the 
hock of a horse or at the bend of the knee. 
Malapert (raal'a-p6rt), a. [0. E, and 0. Fr. 
malappert, ready to a fault, over-ready— 
prefix mal, badly, and O.Fr. appert, ready, 
prompt, free, from L. apertus, open, from 
aperio, to open. See Pert.] Having pert- 
ness or impudence; saucy; quick; impudent; 
bold; forward. 

Untutor'd lad, thou art too malapert. Shak. 

Malapert (mal'’a-pert), n. A pert, saucy 
person. 

Malapertly (malVp^rt-Ii), adv. In a mala- 
pert manner; saucily; with impudence. 
Ini^pertneBB (mal'a-pdrt-nes), n. The 
quality of being malapert; sauciness; im- 
pudent pertness or forwardness. ‘Not 
boldness, but malanertness.' Fotherhu 
llalaproPlBm (mara-prop-izm), n. [From 
Mrs. MaUprop (see Malapropos), the name 
of a character in Sheridan’s play of The 
Rivals, noted for her blunders in the use of 
words.] 1. The act or habit of misapplying 
fine words through an ambition to use fine 
language.— 2. A word so misapplied. 

The Fieldhead estate and the de Walden estate 
were delightfully contagrious—a. tnalaproptsm which 
rumour had not failed to repeat to Shirley. 

C. Bronti. 

MalaproPOB (mal-ap'rd-pd"), adv. [Prefix 
maZ, oadly, and apropos (which seei] HI 
to the purpose; unseasonably; unsoicahly. 

The French a/Tord you as much variety on the same 
day; but they do it not so unseasonably, or malap- 
ropot, as we. Drydtn. 


MalsptfimniB (ma-lup'te^ifi^IrtiB), n. [Gr. 
makikos, soft, pteran, a wing, fin, and aura, 
a tail.] A genus of small nuOaooptnTgloas 
fishes oelonging to the section Abdominales 
and family Siluridfe, possessed of a high 
degree of eleotrioal power. A fish raly 
2 inches long has been found to give a man 
a shock whioh reached to his shoulder. 
M. eleotrious is a native of the Nile, and has 
been long known. 

Malar (ro&l^), a, [From L. mala, the cheek- 
bone , the jaw, from rnando, to chew. Comp. 
L. sefila, a ladder, from soando, to climb.] 
Of or pertaining to the cheek or the cheek- 
bone. 

Malar (m&ldr), n. In amt the bone which 
gives prominence to the cheek; the cheek- 
bone. 

Malaria (ma-la'rl-a). n. [It. mala aria, bad 
air, from L. malus, bad. and aer, air.] ]^d 
air; air tainted by deleterious emanation 
from animal or vegetable matter; especially, 
the exhalation of marshy districts which 
produces intermittent fevers; miasma. 
Malarial (ma-l&‘ri-al), a. Same as Malarian. 
Malarlan, MalarlouB (ma-l&‘ri-an, 
ri-us), a. Pertaining to or infected by 
malaim 

A dismal hostel in a dismal land, 

A flat fualartan world of reed and rush. TettPiiysctt. 

Mal-aBflimilatlon (mal'as-sim'U-r^shon), n. 
In pathol im^rfeci or morbid assimilation 
or nutrition ; faulty digestion, conversion, and 
appropriation of nutriment; cacochymlo. 
Malatd (m&r&t), n. [L. malum, an apple.] 
A salt of malic acid. 

Malaae t Malaxate t (mal'aks, ma-laksAt), 
v.t [L. malaxo, malaxatum, from Gr. 
malassd, to soften.] To soften; to knead 
to softness. 

Malaxation (mal-aks-A'shon), n. The act of 
malaxating or moistening and softening; 
the act of forming ingredients Into a mass 
for pills or plasters. [Rare.] 

MalazlB (ma-laks'is), n. [Gr., a softening, 
from tnaiassd, to soften— in allusion to the 
texture of the species.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Orcnidacece, consisting of one 
species, M. paludosa (the bog-orchis), found 
in Britain. It is a perennial, growing In 
boggy places, and has small and insignificant 
OTeenish-yellow flowers in a slender raceme. 
It occurs in Britain, throughout Northern 
Europe, and Asia. 

Malay (ma-l&‘X !• A native of Malacca or 
of the Malay Peninsula and the adjacent 
islands — 2. The lai^age of the Malays. 
Blalay (ma-la'), a. Belonging or relating to 
the Malays or to their country. — Malay 
race, one of the five principal divisions ot 
mankind according to Blumenbach. In this 
division the summit of the head is slightly 
narrowed, the forehead a little projecting; 
the nose thick, wide, and flattened; the 
mouth large; the upper jaw projecting; the 
hair black, soft, thick, and curled. 
Mala3ran (ma-l&‘yan), a. Relating to Ma- 
lacca or the Malay Peninsula, or to the 
people called Malays. 

Ran a Malayan muck against the times. Tennyson, 

Malayun (ma-lA'yan), n. 1. A native of Ma- 
lacca or the Malay Peninsula. — 2. The 
Malay language. 

BlalCdnfomiatlOXL (mal‘kon-form-&"shon), 
n. [Prefix woZ, bad, and coVonwaZton.] Im- 
perfect or abnormal formation ; dispropor- 
tion of parts. 

! Maloontezit (mal'kon-tent), n. [Prefix mal, 
bad or badly, and content. ] A discontented 
person; specifically, a discontented subject 
of government; one who murmurs at the 
laws and administration, or who manifests 
his uneasiness by overt acts, as In sedition 
or insurreotion. 

Malcontent. Maloontented (maPkon-tent, 
roal‘’kon-tent-ed), a. Discontented with the 
laws or the administration of government; 
uneasy; discontented. 

The famous malcontent earl of Leicester, Milner. 

MalOOntentedly (mallcon-tent-ed-U), adv. 
In a malcontented manner; with discon- 
tent 

MaloontentedneBS (maPkon-tent-ed-nes), 
n. The state or quality of being maloon- 
tented; discontentednesa with the govern- 
ment ; dissatisfaction ; want of attachment 
to the government, manifested by overt 
acts. 

They would ascribe the laying down my paper to 
a spirit of matcontenUdness. Spectoder, 

masmuus, male, masculine, dim. of mas, a 
male.] 1. Pertaining to the sex that pvOf 
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yoong » as dittlagulilMd from th« 
which oonoelvM tod gives birth; 
bSMDitmie; as, a maU ohUd; a male beasti 
Ash, or fowl. 

1 would make it dmtth 

For any mai* diing but to peep at ut. Ttnnys«n. 
2. In bot. haring fecimdating organs, but 
not fruit-bearing; as, a male plant.— S. Pos- 
sessing some quality or attribute considered 
as characteristic of males; hence, excellent; 
superior; best [Bare.] 

May virgint, when they come to mourn, 

Jlfalt inceoM burn. Herrick. 

—Male vhymee, rhymes in which only the 
final syllables correspond; as, disdain, com- 
plain.’— Male 8oretD,tiie screw whose threads 
enter the grooves or channels of the corre- 
BpcHidlngor female screw.— JIfaZe system, in 
5of. the part of a plant which belongs to 
and includes the fecundating organs. 

Mala (mal), n. 1. Among animals, one of 
the sex whose office is to beget young; a he- 
animal— 2. In bot. a plant or part of a 
nUmt which bears the fecundating organs. 
Mala.! n. Mail.] A budget or port- 
mantMU. Chaucer. 

Maiat (miU)> a. Bad; evil; wicked. Marston. 
Iffi^l<^in1irtig tra.tlmi (mal-ad-minls-tra''- 
shon), n. Maladministration. ‘Wlien a 
prince was laid aside for maleadministra- 
tim.* Swift 

Malaooadtonnation t (mai ' kon - form-a 
shon), n. Maloonformation. 

Malaoontant (mal'kon-tent), n. Malcon- 
tent 

Thou art the Mars of maUcmients. Shak. 
The malecoHteHts, indeed, loudly asserted that 
there would be no peace. Macaulay, 

Malaoontent, Maleoontanted (mai^kon- 
tent, mal'kon-tent-ed), a. Same as Malcon- 
tent, McUoontented. 

Mal^oanoy (mal-e-dfsen-si), n. The qua- 
lity or practice of being maledicent ; evil 
speaking; reproachful language; proneness 
to reproach. [Bare.] 

We are now to have a ta«te of the tnaUdicency of 
Laither in his book against Henry the Eighth. 

Atterdury. 

Mal6di061lt ([mal-e-dPsent), a. [L. maledi- 
eens, maledicentis, ppr. of maledico, to 
speak ill— male, ill, and dico, to say, to 
e^ieak.] Speaking reproachfully: slander- 
ous, [Bare.] 'So furious, so maledicent, 
and so slovenly spirits.' Sir K Sandy s. 
MaledlOtt (mal-e-diktO, v.t [L. maUdico. 
See Malediobnt.] To address with male- 
dictions; to curse. 

Malediction (m^-e-dik^shonX n. [L. male- 
diotio, maledictionis—male, evil, and dico, 
to speak.] Evil speaking; a cursing; curse 
or execration. 

My name perhaps among the circumcised . . . 
With ntalidicHoti mentioned. Miltou, 

Stn. Cursing, curse, execration, impreca- 
tion, anathema. 

MalefiBOtiOn (mal-e-fak'shon), n. [L tnoZe- 
f actio, from male, evil, and fado, to do ] 
A criminal deed; a crime; an offence against 
the lawa [Bare. ] 

They have proclaimed their malefactions. Shak. 

MaloftLCtor (mal-e-fak^tor), n. [L., evil- 
doer— mate, 111, and f ado, to do.] One who 
commits a crime ; one guilty of violating 
the laws in such a manner as to subject him 
to public prosecution and punishment, par- 
ticularly to capital punishment; a oriiniiial. 

And there were also two other, malefactors, led 
with him to be put to death. Luke xxUi. 32. 

Stv. Evil-doer, criminal, culprit, felon, con- 
vict. 

MatofiMmiloe (mal-f^'zans), n. Same as 
Malfeaeanoe. 

Mal»-llBni (m&lT6m), n. The Nephrodium 
or Lastrea FUix-mas, a common Bntish fern. 
Its rhisome and root-stalk possess power- 
ful anthelmintic properties. 

(ma-lef'ik), a. [L. male fictte, that 
does lU— male, ill, and/acu>, to do.] Doing 
mischief. 

MAtoftOgf (mal^e-fls), n. [Fr. maUpse, L. 
malefiiciwn. See Malefic.] An evil deed; 
artifice; enchantment. 

He crammed with crumbs of benefices. 

And ^ed their mouths with moeds of malefices 
Spenser. 

Maleflognoe (ma-lefl-sens), n. [L. maUp 
eentia.l The quality of being maleficent ; 
the domg or pi^uoing of evil. 

Mal«ftl>«Xi.t (ma-lef i-sentX Oiven to male- 
ficence; doing evil; harmful; mischiev- 
ous^ *A mischievoui or mote/h^f nation.’ 
Mwke. I 


MftSjMdfVtet (iiial*e-fl^ihi4t> v.& {LI. 
wMhgtefare, from L matepMm.l To be- 

Every person that comes near him ismaieficicUed: 
every creature all intent to hurt him, seek his ruin. 

Burton. 

Malellolatlont (mal-e-fl^shi-&'’ 8 hon), n. 
A bewitching. 

Irremediable Impotency . . . whether by way of 
perpetual male/lciatton or casualty. Bp. Hall. 

Malefideiioet (mal-e-fi’shens), n. Malefi- 
cence (which see). 

Maleflclent t (mal-e-fl’shent), a. Maleficent 
(which see). 

nalefiormatlont (mal-form-a'shon), n. Mal- 
formation. 

MaleogllLt Same as Malengine. Spenser. 
Malenglne t (mal-en-jinO, n. [0. Fr. malen- 
gin, fraud, guile, from L. maXus, bad, and 
itioentum, natural disposition.] Guile; de- 
ceit 

The admiral through private malice and tnalen- 
fftne was to lose his life. Mtiion. 

Maleodour (mal-o'dCr), n. Same as MaU 
odour. 

MalepOfiitlOll (mal-p5-zi’Bhon), n. Same as 
Malposition. 

MalepracUoef (mal-prak’tis), n. Same as 
Malpractice. 

Blaleslierblaoea (m&l- 26 rbl-&"s§- 6 ), n.pl 
[Mter M. De Malesherbes, an illustrious 
fYench agriculturist.] Crownworts, a small 
group of dicotyledonous herbs or half- 
shrubby plants, now united with Passifior- 
acesB, found in Chili and Peru. 

Maleaont (maPe-zn), n. [See MALISON.] A 
curse; nmlediction. 

Male-apirited (mal-spir’it-ed), a [Male, 
masculine, and minted.] Having the spirit 
of a man; maaculine; bold; vigorous; manly; 
high-minded. *That maU’Spirited dame.’ 
B Jenson. 

Male 8 WOm,t Malswomt (maVswdm), a. 
[Prefix inale, mal, badly, and sworn, pp. of 
swear.] Forsworn. 

Blalett (mal'et), n. (Fr. mallette, dim. of 
inalle, a sack. See Mail.] A little bag or 
budget; a portmanteau. 

Male-talent, t n. [Prefix mate, mal, bad, and 
talent (which see).] Ill-will. Chaucer. 
Maletolt, t n. [Norm, and 0. Fr., from L. 
male, badly, and L.L. tollita, a participle 
formed from L. tollo, to raise; Fr. maletdte, 
an exaction. ] An illegal exaction, toll, or 
imposition. First applied to the exaction 
levied under Philip le Bel In 1290 for his 
war against the English. 

Hence several remonstrances from the commons 
under Edward III. against the malttoUs or unjust 
exactions upon wool. Hallanx. 

Maletreatt (martret), c.t Same as Mal- 
treat. 

Maletrea.tment (mal-trdf ment), n. Same 
as Maltreatment 

Haleyolenoe (ma-lev’d-lens), n. The qua- 
lity of being malevolent; Ul-will; personal 
hatred; evil disposition toward another; 
enmity of heart; inclination to injure others. 
It expresses less than malignity. * The ma- 
levolence towards those who excel’ Spec- 
tator. 

Malevolent (ma-lev' 6 -lent), a. [L. malevo- 
lens, malevolentU—male, ill, and volens, 

S ', of rote, to be willing or disposed. ] Hav- 
an evil disposition toward another or 
ers ; wishing evil to others ; ill disposed 
or disposed to injure others; rejoicing in 
another’s misfortune ; malicious ; hostile. 

Our malexiolent stars have struggled hard, 

And held us long asunder. Dryden. 

SVN. Ill-disposed, envious, evil-minded, 
spiteful, resentful, malicious, maligant, ran- 
corous. See under Malice. 

Malevolently (ma-lev’o-lent-li), adv. In a 
malevolent manner; with ill-will or enmity; 
with the wish or design to injure. 
MalevolOUSt (ma-Iev^-lus), a. ri. malevo- 
lus, ill-disnosed— mate, badly, ill, and volo, 
to wish.] Malevolent. ’J^ateroteta critics.* 
Warburton. 

Malezeoution (maI'ek-s€-kfi’'Bhon),n. [Pre- 
fix mal, bad, and execution.] Evil or wrong 
execution; bad administration. D. Webster. 
Malfeaaanoe (mal-fg’zans), n. [Fr. moZ- 
faiaanee, from malfaire, to do evil— maZ, ill, 
and faire, I. facere, to do.] In law, the 
doing of an act which a ^rson ought not 
to do ; evil doing ; wrong illegal deed. 
Malformation (mal-form-ft'shon), n. [Pre- 
fix mal, bad. and formation.] Ill or wrong 
formation; Irregular or anomalous forma- 
tion or structure of parts; a deviation from 
the normal form or structure of an organ. 


MaMnufiOMit (mal-grft’idins), a. pMht 
mai, badly, and gracioue.] Ungraoioai; nn- 
graceful 

His figure. 

Both of visage and of stature, 

Is lothly ana malgracious. Goifuer. 

Ma]gre,t Bfanlgre,! ado. [See Maoobi.) 
In spite of ; maugre. 

Mallo(m&lik), a. [LmaZunk an apple.] Per- 
taining to apples ; obtained from the inloe 
of apples.— ATaZio add a hibasio 

acid found In many fruits, partloulaiiy in 
the apple, hence the name. It is most 
easily obtained from the fruit of Pyrm 
Aueuparia (mountaln-aah or rdwaii-treeX 
imm^ately after it has turned red, bui 
while still unripe. It is very soluble in 
water, and has a pleasant acid taste. 
Malice (mal'is), n. [Fr. malice, L. malitia, 
from malus, evil; cog. Or. melas, black; Skr. 
malam, filth; Ir.maiZe, evil; Corn malan, the 
devil] 1. Enmity of heart^a disposition to 
injure others without cause, from mere per- 
sonal gratification, or from a spirit of revenge; 
unprovoked malignity or spite; ill-will 

Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate 

Nor set down aught in malice. Shak. 

2. In law, a formed design or intention of 
doing mischief to another, called also 
malice prepense or aforethoupt. It is eav 
mess when the formed desira is evidenced 
by certain circumstances, discovering such 
intention; and implied when the act is done 
in such a deliberate manner that the law 
presumes malice, though no particular en- 
mity can be proved. --8. A malicious per- 
son. 

Hag-seed, hence I 

Fetch us in fuel; and be quick, thou 'rt best, 

To answer other business. Shrugg’st thou, maticet 
Shak. 

Syn. Ill-will, malevolence, enmity, hate, 
spite, bitterness, mallgnitv, maliciousness^ 
rancour. —JIfaZtee, Malevolence, Malignity. 
Malice is a deeper and more abiding feeling 
than malevolence, more characteristic of 
the disposition of a person, and more likely 
to make itself seen in action. Malevolence 
is of a more casual and temporary character, 
and may often be excited by real or fancied 
wrongs ; it is rather characterized by the 
desire that evil should happen to another 
than with an intention to bring it about. 
Malignity is the spirit of malice intensified, 
a disposition to bring about evil and mis- 
chief from an innate love of doing harm to 
others. 

Malice f (mails), v.t To regard with ex- 
treme ill-will; to bear extreme ill-will to. 

Offending none, and doing good to all, 

Yet being malic' d both of great and small. Spenser, 

Malicho,! MaUechot (mal-ich'fi, nial-ech’fi), 
n. [Sp. maUiecho, an evil action, mischief— 
mal, ill, and hecho, a deed, from L. fado, 
to do.] Mischief; wickedness. 


% 


►A. What means this, roy lord T 
am. Marry, tliib is miemng malxcho. 


Shak. 


MalldOUS (ma-ll'shuaX a. [L. malitiosus, 
from malUia, wickeaness. See Malice.} 

1. Indulging or exercising malice; harbour- 
ing Ill-will or enmity without provocation; 
malevolent in the extreme; malignant In 
heart. 

I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name. Shak. 

2. Proceeding from extreme hatred or Ul- 
will; dictated by malice; as, atnaZteteus re- 
port.— JfaZiciotts abandonment, in law, the 
desertion of a spouse without just cause.— 
Malicious mischief, in law, the committing 
of an injury to public or private property, 
not for the purposes of theft, but fromfUieer 
wantonness or malice. This offence Is pun- 
ishable with great severity. In some in- 
stances it is a felony, in others a misde- 
meanour; punishable in some on summary 
conviction. Intent is the material ingredient 
in offences of this nature, but as the law 
presumes malice in the very commission of 
the act, it lies on the party indicted to rebut 
the presumption of malice or sufllolently 
explain the edit —Malicious prosecutlan, a 
prosecution preferred maliciously without 
reasonable cause. From want ot probable 
cause malice may be inferred.— Stn. Ill-dis- 

f iosed, evil-minded, mischievous, malevo- 
ent, spiteful, resentful, bitter, maUgnant, 
rancorous. 

Malldoufly (ma-li’shus-li), odv. In a mn* 
liolous manner; with malice, enmity, or iU» 
will 

Proud xyraxits who malieiotetly destroy, 

And ride o'er ruins with malhaiant joy. 

Soimvmt,. 
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<auu|i^tl»u-nei)>n. The qua- 
Miy of hetoff malloioiu ; extreme exunlty or 
4lifpoettloi&io Injure; maJignity. 
Xailfhrout (inE*Uf^r*ue), a, [L. malumt 
evil, and/«ro, to bear.] Bringing evil ; un« 
irholeeome; pestilential, 'The maliferoua 
climate of China,’ W. H. Rumll. [Rare.] 

IfaUgn (ma>lln0. a. [L. maligntta for nuUi- 
gmui, of an evil nature^maivs, bad, and 
penut, kind. (See MAtiOB.) Comp, beni^ 
with exactly the opposite sense.] 1. Having 
a very evil disposition towards others; har- 
bouring violent hatred or enmity; malicious. 
Witchcraft may be by operation of ma/iiyt spirits. 

Bacon. 

2. Unfavourable; unpropitious; pernicious; 
tending to injure. 

Two planets, rushing from aspect malign 

Of fiercest opposition. Milton. 

8. t Malignant. * Malign ulcen.' Bacon 

IfaLHgn (ma-lln'), v.t l.f To regard with 
envy or malice; to treat with extreme en- 
mity; to injure maliciously. 

The people practise what mischiefs and villanies 
they will against private men, whom they malign^ 
by stealing their goods, or murdering them. Spenser. 

2. To speak evil of; to traduce; to defame; 
to vilify. 

To be envied and shot at, to be a/ standing, 

and to be despised falling. South. 

(ma-lInO, v.t. To entertain malice. 

This odious fool . . . maligning that anything 
should be spoke or understood above his own genuine 
baseness. Milton. 

M^Ulgnanoe (ma-lig'nans), n. Same as Ma- 
lignancy. 

Malignancy (ma-ll^nan-si), n. The quality 
of being malignant : (a) extreme malevolence ; 
bitter enmity: malice; as, malignancy of 
heart. (6) Uniavourabloness; unpropitious- 
ness; as, the malignancy of the aspect of 
planets. 

The malignancy of my fate might perhaps distem- 
per yours. Shak. 

(c) In med. virulence ; tendency to mortifi- 
cation or to a fatal issue ; as, the malignancy 
of an ulcer or of a fever. 

Malignant (ma-lig^nant), a. [L. malignana, 
malvgnantU, from maligno, to act mali- 
ciously, from malignus, of an evil nature. 
See Malign, a.] l. Disposed to harm, inflict 
suffering, or cause distress; having extreme 
malevolence or enmity; virulently Inimical; 
malicious; as, a malignant heart.— 2. Un- 
propitious; exerting pernicious influence. 
* Malignant and ill-boding stars.* Shak.^ 
8. Tending to produce death; threatening a 
fatal issue; virulent; as, a malignant ulcer; 
a malignant fever. — 4. Extremely heinous; 
AS, the malignant nature of sin.— SYN. Ma- 
licious, malevolent, bitter, rancorous, spite- 
ful, resentful. See under Malioe. 

Malignant (ma-lig'nant), n A man of ex- 
treme enmity or evil intentions; speciflcally, 
in English history, one of the adherents of 
Charles 1. and his son in their struggle 
against the Parliament; a Royalist; a Cava- 
lier ; BO called ^y the Roundheads or oppo- 
site party. 

How will dissenting brethren relish it! 

What will malignants say? Hudibras. 

Malignantly (ma-ll^nant-li), adv. In a ma- 
lignant manner; maliciously; with extreme 
malevolence; with pernicious influence. 

MaUgner (ma-lin'^r), n. One who maligns, 
or regards, or treats another with enmity; 
a traduoer; a defamer. 

1 thought it necessary to Justify my character in 
, . .. vhlch my *naltgners call In 


point of cleanliness, 
question. 


Sw{/t. 

To render ma- 


Mallgnlfy (ma-li^ui-fi), v.t. 
ligu or malignant. [Rare.] 

Dreadful are the effects of a strong faith maligni- 
JM. South^. 

BKallgnlty (ma-lig'ni-ti), n. [X. malignitas, 
from maUgwas, of an evU nature. See MA- 
LIGN. ] The state or quality of being malign: 
(a) extreme enmity or evil dispositions of 
heart toward another; malice without pro- 
vocation, or malevolence with baseness of 
heart: deep-rooted spite. <b) Virulence; de- 
Btnieuve tendency; deadly quality; as, the 
malignity of an ulcer or disease. ‘ An invin- 
cible mMignitu in his disease.' Hayward, 
it) Xktreme evUness of nature; enormity or 
hehaousaess. ' This shows the high rmlig- 
of fraad.’ —Syn. Malioe, mau- 

olocuitteai, xanoour. spite, malevolence, lU- 
w£a,virulenoe,.maUffnanoy, destructiveness, 
helnoasBeis* ttionmty. , 

MhUgsly (ma-lfnai), ode. In a malign man- 
awiWnkt extreBs# iU-wiU.^ ‘Praise rr^ 
l^yarti I cannot reach.’ JPtpt. (t)Un- 
propitlotuly; pemioiottsly. 


MUi]lier<ma*ling’g6r),«.i n't. 
sickly, weakly; acoordhig to Diextrommd; 
HI, and O.Er. hingrt, hsingre, languishing, 
feeble, a nasalised form of L ctgtr, sick. 
The meaning has probably been influenced 
by the form oi the word recalling Fr. malin, 
evil, mischievous, and gr^, Inclination.] 
Milit. to feign, produce, or protract illness 
in order to avoid duty. 

Malingerer («ia-ling^gCr-dr), n. Milit. a 
soldier who feigns himself sick. 

Malingery (ma-Ung'gCr-l), n. Milit. a feign- 
ing ox illness or protracting of disease in 
order to avoid duty. 

MnHa (m&Tis), n. [Gr. , a distemper in horses 
and asses.] A cutaneous disease produced 
by parasitic worms or vermin: formerly 
called Dodders. 

Malleon (maPi-zn), n. [0 Er. malison, ma- 
lizon, maleigon, contr. from malediotion. 
Comp, benison for benediction. See IdALE- 
DIGTION.] Malediction; curse; execration. 
O be his tomb as lead to lead, 

Upon its dull destroyer’s head I 
A minstrel’s maltson is said. Sir tV. Scott. 

1 have no sorcerer’s malison on me. Tennyson. 

Malteln (m^'kin), n. [Dim. of Mol, Mary. 
From this name being regarded as repre- 
sentative of a kitchen wench it came to 
have the second meaning, in the same way 
as the name jack is given to an implement 
used for various homely purposes. See 
Grimalkin.] l. A wench employed in a 
kitchen. 

The kitchen malkin pins 

Her richest lockram ’bout her recchy neck. Shak. 

2. A mop made of clouts for sweeping ovens. 

3. A silked figure dressed up; a scarecrow. 

Mall (mftl), n. [Ft. mail. It. maglio, malleo, 

L. malleus, a hammer ] 1. A large heavy 
wooden beetle ; an instrument for driving 
anything with force. 

Eftboones one of those villeins him did rap 
Upon his head-peece with his yron mall. Spenser. 

2 t A blow. 

And give that reverend head a mall, 

Or two, or three, against a wall. Hudibras. 

MaU (m^l), V. t. To beat with a mall; to beat 
with something heavy; to bruise. See Maul. 

Mall (mal), n. [Originally an alley where 
people played with and balls.] 1. A 
public walk ; a level shaded walk. 

Part of the area was laid out in gravel walks and 
planted with elms; and these convenient and fre- 
quented walks obtained tlie name of the City Mall. 

Southey. 

2. A court; a pleading-house. 

Councils, which had been as frequent as diets or 
malls, ceased. Milman. 

Mallard (nialiard), n. [0. Ft. malard, Prov. 
Fr. maillard, a wild drake, perhaps from 
maille (L macula), a spot, a spot on a bird’s 
feather, from the iridescent spot on the 
wing.] 'J’he common wild duck. See DUOK, 

MaUoablllty (malTe-a-bin-tl), n. The qua- 
lity of being malleable or susceptible of ex- 
tension by beating. 

Malleable (malTe-a-bl), a. rFr. malUable, 
from L.L. malleo, to beat with a hammer. 
See Malleate.] Capable of being shaped or 
extended by beating ; capable of extension 
by the hammer ; reducible to a laminated 
form by Toe&ting.— Malleable iron, pig-iron 
which has been deprived of nearly the whole 
of its carbon, and thus freed from its brittle- 
ness by the processes of refining, puddling, 
hammering, rolling, &c. 

MaUeableito, MaUeabllse (mall€-a.bl-lz), 
V. t. To render malleable; to render capable 
of extension under blows of a hammer. 
[Rare. 1 

Malleablenesfl (mallg-a-bl-nes), n. Malle- 
ability (which see). 

Blalleacesa, Maltoldn (mal-i€-&’B«-6, mai- 
l€T-dd), n. pi. A family of lamellibranchiate 
molluscs, of which the genus Malleus is the 
type. They are regarded by some as a sub- 
family of the Aviculldss or pearl-oysters. 

MallGate (man^&t), v.t pret d; pp. mof- 
leated; ppr. maUeating. [LL. maUeo, mai- 
leatum, to beat with a hammer, from L. 
malleus, a hammer.] To hammer; to draw 
into a plate or leaf by beating. 

MaJleation (mal-lfl-a'shonX n. 1. The act 
of beating into a plate or leaf, as a metal ; 
extension by beating.— 2. In med. a form of 
chorea, in which toe person affected has a 
convulrive action of one or both hands, 
which strike toe knee like a hammer. 

gira.nanhn ^ n. See MAUOHO. 

jOjIemRrokinff (mal-le-mar^ok-ing), n. 
Naut the viaitmg and oarouslngof seamen 
in the Greenland shipa Sailor's Word-Book. 


Malkmocktliyitai^ mar. 

Je-mdk). n. The (which le^ 
MlHwitorfl (mal'en-d^mX Mt&e 
Malanders. 

Malleolar Ma€-o-l«r), a. ri. vMXUoim, 
dim. of maUeus, a hammer.] In anM. of or 
pertaining to the ankle. 

Malle<dua (mall8-6-lus), n. [L.,dlm.oftMt{- 
leus, a hammer.] 1. One of the two projec- 
tions of toe leg-bones at toe ankle.— 2. In 
hot. a layer ; a shoot bent into toe ground 
and half divided at toe bend, whence It 
emits roots. Bindley. 

Mallet (mallet), n. [Dlm.ofmaff.l A wooden 
hammer of various forms, used chiefly in 
strlklDg toe chisel by stone-cutters, Joiners^ 
carpenters, itc. 

MalleuB (mall6-u8), n. [L., a mallet.] 1. In 
anat one of the outermost of toe chain of 
bones in the ear, one of whose processes, 
called the handle, is fastened to the men- 
brane of the drum. See Ear.— 2. In roof, 
a hammer-shaped body forming part of the 
masticatory apparatus in some mioroioopio 
forms, as Chietonotus,— 8. Lamarck’s name 
for a genus of irregular and inequivalve 
shells, placed among the Ostracea by Cuvier, 
The If. vulgaris Qiammer-headed oyster) is 
chiefly remarkable for its singular form: 
the two sides of toe hinge being extended 
BO as to resemble, in some measure, the head 
of a hammer, while the valves, elongated 
nearly at right angles to these, represent 
the handle. It inhabits the Indian Archi- 
pelago, attaching itself by a byisus to sub- 
marine rocks. 

MalUnden, Mallenden (mal^in-ddrz, mal'- 
en-d6rz), n. Same as Malanders, 

Mallopliaga (mal-of a-ga), n. pi [Gr. maUos. 
a fleece, and phagd, to eat] An order of 
minute apterous insects with a mouth 
formed for biting, and furnished with man- 
dibles and maxiUeo, parasitic on birds; blrd- 
Ucc. 

MallotUB (mal-ld’tus), n. [Gr. maUbtos, 
fleecy.] A genus ox small fishes of toe 
family Salmonidee, and of which the species 
M. villosus (Salmo arcticus) or caplin is the 
type. See Caplin. 

Miulow, Mallows (mal'16, mal'lflz), n. 
[A. Sax. main, mealwe, 0. malve, from L. 
malva, a mallow, which is allied to or de- 
rived from Gr. malachs, mallow, from ma- 
lakos, soft— either from its softy downy 
leaves, or from its emollient and demuloent 
properties. ] The common name of the wild 
species of the genus Malva, the type of the 
nat. order Malvaceec. They are so named 
from their emollient qualities. See MalvAi 
—Jew’s mallow, a plant, Corchorus olitorim, 
used as a pot-herb in Syria and Egypt. See 
Corchorus — Jfars*-maiiou>, the common 
name of AlthoM officinalis, the root and 
leaves of which are used in medicine In 
decoction and syrup. See Althjda. 

Malm (mkm), n. [A. Sax. mealm, sand, 
mealm-stdn, sandstone; 0. Sax. melm, dust, 
Goth, malma, sand, the malm in (Sw.) 
Malmo, (ftc. ; allied to Sc. matomy, soft, 
mawm, to soften, E. meal, toe root being 
seen in Icel. mala, Goth, malan, to grind.] 
1. The name dven to a soil in the south- 
eastern counties of England resting on the 
upper greensand, rich in lime, phosphoric 
acid, and potash, and especially suited for 
the growto of hops. —2. A kind of soft, 
brittle stone. [Local.]— 8. Malm-rock.— 

4. Malmbrick. 

Malm (m&m), a. Composed of the boU 
malKL ‘Jfafm lands.’ Oilbert White. 

Malmbzlck (mkm'brlk), n. [Malm and 
brUk.] A brick composed of sand, com- 
minuted chalk, and clay, which bums to a 
pale brown colour more or less inclined to 
yellow, an indication of the presence of 
magnesia. 

Mauu-rodk (m&m’rok), n. A calcareous 
sandstone forming portions of the upper 
greensand in Surrey and Sussex. Called 
also Firestone. 

Malnuiey (mam'zl), n. [O.E. malvesie; Fr. 
malvoiste; It. malvasia, from Napoli cU 
Malvasia, in the Morea, the white and red 
wines produced in which first received the 
name. ‘The grape from which Malmsey ia 
made is originally derived from an island, 
connected with the coast of Laconia by a 
bridge. In the bay of Epidaurus Limm 
formerly a promontory called Minoa. Its 
modem name Monemvada (^»n iftfimsm, 
single entrance) was oormpted into mstkMh 
siaoy the Italians, tnalvoise by the Freti^ 
and malmsey by the English. Enoy^ Ms- 
trepoUtana.] A kind of grape; also, • 
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•troqg tad lintt*ftavoured sweet white wine 
xboiM In Madeira of grapes which have been 
allowed to shrivel u^n the vina ^Me* 
theglin, wort, and mainuev/ Shak. 
lidOdOltnui (nial>d'der-UB>, a. Having a 
had or offensive odour. 
lUodOUr (inal'O'der), n. [Prefix mol, bad, 
and odour.] An offensive odour. 
llahqiM (m&lo-p$). n. [L., a name applied 
to one of the mallowa] A small ^nus of 
midvaoeouB plants containing only three 
species, one of which (M. malacoidei) ia cul- 
tivated as a favourite hardy annual The 
plants are natives of the Mediterranean 
region, and are annual smooth or hairy 
herbs, with entire or trifid leaves and large 
handsome violet or rose-coloured flowers, 
with three large cordate bracts. 

(mal-pig^l-a), n. [See Malpigh- 
ian.] A genus of plants, the type of the 
nat. order Malpighiacese. The species are 
small trees or shrubs, with opposite shortly- 
stalked leaves and axillary and terminal 
fascicles or corymbs of white or red flowers, 
^e fruit of one species (Maipighia urens) 
is the Barbadoes cherry of the west Indies. 
The bark of M. itwurella and crawifolia is 
a kind of febrifuge. A few kinds produce 
timber of a bright yellow colour. 
Xll^lffhlaoesa (mal-pig'i-&"8e-g), n. pi. 
[See Malpighia. ] A nat. order of exogen- 
ous trees and shrubs, often climbii^, with 
polypetalouB regular or irregular flowers, 
Irigynous pistils, and usually monadelphous 
stamens, and opposite stipulate or exstipu- 
Ute leaves, inhabiting vsinous parts of the 
tropics. Forty-nine genera and nearly 600 


species are known. 

Halpighiaoeous (mal-pig^i-a'^Bhusy a. In 
hot applied to hairs formed as in the genus 
Malpighia, which are attached by the 
middle, and lie parallel to the surface on 
which they grow. 

Malpighian (mal-p^i-an), a. [After Mat- 
pighi, an eminent Italian anatomist and 
writer on plants of the seventeenth century, 
who discovered the bodies mentioned in (a) 
and (6).] In oompar. anat. (a) applied to cer- 
tain small round bodies in the cortical sub- 
stance of the kidney, of a deep red colour, 
composed of a vascular tuft inclosed in a thin 
membranous capsule, the dilated commence- 
ment of a uriniferous tubule, (b) Applied 
to certain minute semi -opaque, whitish, 
ovoid corpuscles of gelatinous consistence 
in the red substance of the spleen, (c) Ap- 
plied to certain csecal convoluted tubes, im- 
mediately behind the posterior aperture of 
the stomach of insects, which are generally 
regarded as representing the liver. 
Mupoflltlon (mal-pd^d^shon), n. [Prefix 
mcu, bad, and position.] A wrong posi- 
tion. 

Maljpractloe (mal-prak'tis), n. [Prefix mcU, 
baoT and practice.] Evil practice; illegal 
or immorm conduct; practice contrary to 
established rules; misbehaviour. 

Fanny was almost ready to tell Abs to screen her 
brother s malfraaiees from her mamma. 

Thackeray. 

MalStlCk (mgrstik), n. Same as Maulstick 


(which see). 

Malt (mglt), n. [A. Sax. malt, meaft(O.Sax. 
IceL Bw. and Dan. malt, D. mout, G. malz), 
from A Sax. meltan, to melt, to dissolve, to 
digest, to cook.] 1. Grain, usually barley, 
■t^ped in water and made to germinate, 
the starch of the grain being thus converted 
Into saccharine matter, after which it is 
dried in a kiln, and then used in the brew- 
ing of porter, ale, or beer, and in whisky 
distilling. One hundred parts of barley 
yield about ninety-two parts of air-dried 
malt— 2. Liquor produced from malt; beer. 

Mntt <mglt), a. Pertaining to, containing, 
or made with malt; as, malt liquors. 

I|glt(m»lt), v.t. To make into malt; as, to 
malt barley. 

pinit (rniMt), t.i. To become or be converted 
into malt 

To house it green will make It malt worse. 

Mortimer. 

Mal<daXnit (mal^ta-lent), n. [Prefix maX, 
bad, and foment (which see).] l.t lU-huraour; 
iU-wiU; spleen. 

So forth he went 

With heavy look and lumpish pace, that piaine 
In him bewroid great grudge and mat-talent. 

Spenser. 

2. Evil inclination. Sir W. Scott. 

Mglt-bam (mglt'bkm), n. A barn in which 
malt is made or kept. 

Milt-drlnlc, Malt-Uquor (maltdringk, 
nifl]tTifc*Ar), n. A liquor pr^ared for drmk 
an infusion of malt, as sle, porter, Ac. 


Mllt-dmt (malt'dutt), n. The grains or 
remains of malt 

MaU-dust is on enricher of barren land. Mortimer. 

Malteie (mgl-t^zO. n. si/ng. and nl A native 
or natives, or inhabitant or inhabitants, of 
Malta. 

Malteae (mgl-tSzO, a. Eelating to Malta.— 
MaltcH cross. See under Cross.— Maltose 
dog, a very small kind of spaniel with long 
silky, generally white, htir and round 
muzzle. 

Malt-floor (mgltfldr), n. A perforated iron 
or tile floor in the chamber of a malt-kiln 
through which the heat ascends from the 
furnace below, and dries the grain laid 
upon it. 

IffAltha. (mal'tha), n. [Gr., a mixture of wax 
and pitcn for caulking ships.] 1. A variety 
of bitumen, viscid anti tenacious, like pitch, 
intermediate between liquid petroleum and 
solid asphalt. It is unctuous to the touch, 
and exhales a bituminous odour.— 2. t Mor- 
tar. KolVind. 

Malt -horse (mglt^hors), n. A horse em- 
ployed in grinding malt ; hence, a dull fel- 

You peasant swaint you whoreson malt-horse 

Malt-house (maltlious), n. A house in 
which malt is made. 

Malthusian (mal-thfi'zi-an), a. Belating to 
the Rev. T. R. Malthus or to opinions similar 
to his Malthus was the first to bring promi- 
nently forward the fact that population, 
when unchecked, goes on increasing in a 
higher ratio than the means of subsistence 
can, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, be made to increase; and hence, 
that hasty and early marriages should be 
discouraged. 

Malthufuan (mal-thfi'zi-an), n. One who 
holds the doctrines of Malthus. 

Malt-kUn (malt'kil), n. a heated chamber 
in which malt is dried to check the germi- 
nation after the processes of steeping and 
couching have been gone through. 
Malt-Uquon n. See Malt-drink. 
MaltmaJi, fiKaltiter (m^lt'man, m^lt'st^r), 
n. A man whose occupation is to make 
malt. 

Malt-mill (mftlt'mil), n. A mill for grind- 
ing malt. 

Blaltolt t- Same as Maletolt 
Maltose (malt'os), n. (CeHuOe.) A kind 
of sugar produced from st^cn paste by the 
actiou of malt or diastase. 

Maltreat (mal-tret'), v t. [Prefix bad, 
badly, and treat] To treat ill; to abuse; 
to treat roughly, rudely, or with unkind- 
ness. 

Maltreatment (mal-trSt'ment), n. The act 
of maltreating, or state of being maltreated; 
ill treatment; ill usage; abuse. 

Maltster. See Maltman. 

MfiJt-ylnegar (malt'vin-e-gSr), n. Vinegar 
made from an infusion of malt. 

Maltworm (malt'w6rm), n. A person fond 
of or who indulges in beer or other liquor; 
a tippler. 'Mad mustachio, purple-hued 
maltworms' Shak. 

Then doth she trowl to me the bowl, 

E’en as a maltworm sholde ; 

And saith, Sweet-heart, I took my part 
Of this jolly good ale and old. Bp. Still. 

Malum (m&lum), n. [L.] An evil— Malum 
in se, an evil in itself.— Ma/utn prohibitum, 
a prohibited wrong; an act wrong because 
forbidden by law. 

Malure,t n. [Fr. malheur, misfortune — 
mal, bad, and heur (from L, augurivm. 


the genus Malurus is the type; the soft- 
tailed warblers. See Malurus. 

Malurus (ma-lfi'rus), n. [Gr. malos, soft, 
and oura, a tail.] A genus of insessorial 
birds belonging to the family Sylviadse, 
abundantly dispened through New l^uth 
Wales. M. cyaneus is named the colon- 
ists the Superb Warbler, Blue Wren, Ac. It 
is a veiw beautiful bird. 

Malva (mal'va), n. (See Mallow.] A genus 
of plants belonsdng to the nat. order Malva- 
cete, of which It is the type ; the mallows. 
There are about sixteen species, natives of 
Europe, temperate Asia, and North Africa, 
some of them widely spread weeds of culti- 
vation. They are h au7 or smooth herbs, with 
lobed angular or dissected leaves, and axil- 
lary Bolitaiw or fascicled flowers; the petals 
are notched, purplish rose-coloured or white. 
M. sylvestris (the common mallow) is a com- 
mon and widely diffused species, possessed 


of mtmilagiiioni i^uperttes. The whole 
plant is used offioinally in Britain la losiien- 
tations, cataplasms, and emoRient enemas. 
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petalouB flowers, 
monadelphous stamens, unilocular anthers, 
valvate estivation, and often an external 
calyx (epicalyx) or involucre. A large pro- 
portion of the order consists of herbaceous 
or annual plants, inhabiting all the milder 
parts of the world, but found most plenti- 
fully in hot countries. Several species are 
of essential service to man. As emollients 
they are well known in medical practice. 
The hairy covering of the seeds of the vari- 
ous species of GoBsypium forms raw cotton. 
The inner bark of many species yields fibre 
of considerable value. Many species of Al- 
thasa, Sida, and Hibiscus are splendid flower- 
ing plants. See Malta. 

Mcuyaoeous (mal-va'shus), a. [L. malva, 
mallows.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
mallows; a term designating a group of 
plants of which mallows is the type. 
MalverBation (mal-vdr-sa'shon), n. [Fr. 
malversation—l,. male, badly, ill, and ver- 
sor, to turn one’s self about in a place, to 
occupy one’s self, freq. from verto, versum, 
to turn. ] Evil conduct; improper or wicked 
behaviour; mean artifices or fraudulent 
tricks; especially, misbehaviour in an office 
or employment, as fraud, breach of trust, 
extortion, <fcc. 

BIalyeBie,t n. Malmsey- wine. Chaucer. 
Mam (mam), n. [Contr. from mamma.] 
Mamma. 

Mama, Mamma (ma-mk'), n. [*A word 
composed of a repetition of one of the easi- 
est articulations of the human voice, ma, 
ma, and hence applied to the objects of 
earliest interest to the infant, the mother 
and the mother’s breast.’ Wedgwood. 
Comp L. mamma, the breast; Gr. mamma, 
mammi, mother; Fr. maman. 8p. mama, 
G. mama, mamma, and similar words in 
many languages. See Papa.] Mother: a 
word of tendernesB and familiarity, used 
chiefly by young persons. 

Mamaluke, Mameluke (mam'a-lfik, mam'- 
e-lfik), n. [Ar. mamluk, that which is pos- 
sessed, a slave, from malak, to possesA] 
One of the former mounted soldiery of 
Egypt, consisting originally of Circassian 
slaves of the beys, introduced in the thir- 
teenth century. So early as 1264 they be- 
came so powerful that they made one of 
their own number sultan, their dynasty con- 
tinuing till 1617, when it was overthrown 
by Selim I. Their power, however,remained 
so great that they continued to be virtual 
masters of the country. In 1811 the new 
pasha (afterwards viceroy) of E^pt, Mehe- 
met All, having invited the chief Mama- 
lukes, pretendedly to grace his investiture, 
into the citadel of Cairo, caused them to be 
butchered, to the number of 470, which was 
followed by a genend massacre of them 
throughout Egypt. Some hundreds who 
escaped into l^wer Nubia, built a town, 
and endeavoured to keep up their force by 
disciplining negroes. In this they did not 
succeed, and shortly afterwards dispersed. 
Written also Mamlouk, Memlook. 

Mamelon (mam'e-lon), n. [Fr., a nipple, 
from L. mamma, a breast.] A small mil 
or mound with a round top, so called from 
its resemblance to a woman’s breast; a 
hemispherical elevation. ' Our tents were 
pitched on another mamelon.' W. H. Bus- 
hU. 

iffiLTTiTnA (mam'ma), n. pi. Mwinroia (mam'- 
mfi). [L. See Hama.] The breast the 
organ in females that secretes the milk. 
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(mam^malX n. An animal belong 
lag to the dam Munmaiia (which eeei 
MuiPlliaWa (inam>ifa&ai.a). n.pl. [Lit. bmast- 
animala. from L. mamma, theiemale breast. ] 
The highest class in the animal kingdom, 
whose oistinotive charaoteiistio Is that the 
female suckles the young on a secretion, pe- 
culiar to the class, furnished by the mam- 
mary glands of the mother, and known as 
milk. The skin of mammals is always more 
or lem covered with hair, the only apparent 
exceptions being the whale and the scaled 
edentates. The blood is warm, and the 
mode of reproduction viviparouB. The 
heart consists of four chambers or cavities, 
two auricles and two ventricles, the right 
auricle and ventricle being connected with 
the venous system, the left with the arte- 
rial. The organa of respiration are the 
lungs. Respiration is carried on partly by 
the action of muscles attached to the ribs, 
but chiefly by means of the diaphragm or 
midriff, which is a strong muscular parti- 
tion separating the cavity of the thorax 
from the abdomen. The skull articulates 
with the vertebral column by two condyles 
on the occipital bone; and the lower Jaw, 
which consists of two branches united at 
the chin, articulates with the skull without 
the intervention of a quadrate bone. The 
embryo is invariably enveloped In an am- 
nion, and an allantois is never wanting. 
The allantois, however, either disappears 
at an early period of life, or it develops 
the structui’e known as the placenta, in 
accordance with the presence or absence 
of which the Mammalia are divided into 
two great sections or sub-classes— 
oerUal mammals, or mammals having no 
placenta; and placental mammals, or mam- 
mals furnished with a placenta. The im- 
placental mammals comprise only two or- 
ders, the Monotremata and the Marsupialia. 

Mammaltan (mam-maai-an), a. Pertaining 
to the mammals. 

Mammallferous (mam-ma-lifdr-us), a. [L. 
mammalia, and /cro, to produce.] In geol. 
containing mammiferous remains: said of 
certain strata ; as, the mammaliferous crag 
of Norfolk, <fec. 

Mammalo^t (mam-maVo-Jist), n. One 
who treats of mammiferous animals or the 
mammalia. 

Mammalogy (mara-mal'o-Ji), n. [From E. 
mammal, and Gr. logos, discourse.] The 
science or doctrine of mammals or mammi- 
ferous animals. 

lfii.Tninii.r y (mam'ma-ri), a, [L. mamma, the 
breast.] Pertaining to the breasts or paps; 
as, the mammarg glands, arteries, and veins. 

Mammea (mam-mS'a), n. [From mamey, 
the native Haytian name.] A genus of 
plants belonginpr to the nat. order Gutti- 
feras. M. amencana (the American mam- 
mee-tree) is the principal species of this 
genus, and forms a handsome tree, with a 
spreading elegant head. The fruit is large, 
and is considered nourishing and pectoral, 
and is much esteemed in Amerfca The 
seeds, which are large, are used as anthel- 
mintics, and a gum distilled from the bark 
is used to destroy chigoes. j 

Mammeated (mam'me-kt-ed), a. Having 
breasts or papa [Rare. ] 

Mammae (mam-md'), n. The Mammea 
amerieana or its fruit. See Mammea. 
Mammee-Sapota (mam-mS'sa-pd'ta), n. 



Mammee-Sapota {JLttcuma mnmmosum). 


A large tree (Luemna mammosum), a 
liative of the west Indies and tropical 
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Mammeli&res. 


Amexioa, where it Is cultivated lor the sake 
of its fruit, which is called natural marma- 
lade on account of its containing a thick 
imeably-flavoured pulp having somewhat 
the taste and 
pearance of quince 
marmalade. This 
fruit is pretty near- 
ly egg-shaped, 3 
to 6 inches long, co- 
vered with a rusty- 
coloured skin, and 
contains usually a 
single hard seed. 

Mammell^re 

(mam-mel-yar), n. 

[Fr. mameUitre, 
from mamelle, L. 
mamiUa, dim. of 
mamma, a breast. ] 

In anc. armour, 
one of two circular 
plates fastened to 
the Burcoat right 
above the breasts 
of a knight. To 
these plates the helmet, sword, or dagger 
was secured by a chain to prevent its loss 
by a sudden blow or otherwise. 

Manuner t (mam'mdr), vX [Probably origi- 
nally signifying to stammer in speaking, and 
formed (as Nares thinks) from the infantile 
sound mam, mam.] To hesitate; to stand 
muttering and in doubt. 

I wonder in my soul, 

What you would ask me, that I should deny. 

Or stand so niamntertng on. Hhak. 

Maxnmetf (mam'met), n. [See Mawmbt.] 
A puppet; a figure dressed; a doll. 

This is no world 

To play with mammets and to tilt with lips. Shak. 

Maxnmetryt (mam'met-rl), n. [Contr. for 
Mahometry ] Mohammedanism. 

Mammie, Mammy (mam^mi), n. [A form 
of mamma.] A child’s term for mother. 
[Scotch.] 

And ay she wrought her mammie' s wark. 

And ay she sang sac merrilie Burns. 

Mammlfer (mam'mi-fCr),n. [L. mamma, the 
breast, and fero, to bear. ] An animal which 
has breasts for nourishing its young; a 
mammal. See Mammal. 

MammlforouB (mam-mif^r-us), a. Having 
the distinguishing characteristics of amam- 
mifer; having breasts and nourishing the 
young by the milk secreted by them. 
Mammif orm (raam'mi-form), a. [L. mam- 
ma, a breast, and forma, shape.] Having 
the shape or form of paps. 
MamnilHa(mam-mina), n. [L. mamilla, a 
little breast, from mamma, the breast.] A 
little breast; specifically, in anat. one of 
the conical bodies of the kidneys, at the 
point where the urine escapes. 
Mammlllanr (mam'mil-a-rl), a. [L. ma- 
mUla.] 1. Pertaining to the paps; resem- 
bling V. pap; an epithet applied to two small 
protuberances, like nipples, found under 
the fore ventricles of the brain, and to a 
process of the temporal bone. —2. In mineral. 
studded with mammiform protuberances: 
a term applied to minerals composed of 
convex concretions, in form somewhat re- 
sembling breasts. 

M ii.mmiTln.r y (mam'mil-a-ri), n. In geol. 
ground studded with rounded breast-shaped 
projections. 

MammiUate (mam^mil-at), a. In entom. a 
term applied to the palp of an Insect in 
which tne last joint is smaller than the pre- 
ceding, and retractile within It. 
Mammlllated (mam'mil-ftt-edl, a. Having 
small nipples, or little protuberances like 
nipples ; specifically, (a) In mineral, a terra 
applied to certain appearances observed 
in minerals, resembling small bubbles or 
rounded protuberances; as, flint containing 
chalcedony is generally mammUlated. (&) In 
conch, a term applied to a shell whose apex 
is rounded like a teat. 

Ma.mmnia. tlon (mam-mil-k'shon), n. In 
pathol a small prominence on a mucous 
surface, as of the stomach. 

MammlUoid (mam'mil-oid), a. [L. mamiUa, 
pap, and Gr. eidos, form.] Shaped like a 
pap or nipple. Owen. 

Hffamm oftlt (mom'mok), n. [Perhaps a 
dim. of Gael, mam, a la^ round hill, also 
a handful (comp, hillock from hill); or, as 
Wedgwood thinks, from mamble or raxmoU, 
the word in East Anglia meaning fragments 
left after eating, leavings.] A shapeless 
piece. [Obsolete or provincial English. ] 

(mam'mok), v.t To tear in 

pieces. 


[Hhid.« 

L] CoaneplMn 


The surfeitad priest not to pew end mam- 

mock the sncrAmental breed. 

MAnuttOdli (mam^md-dl 
mCtdi, a kind of fine mui 
India muslins. 

Mammon (mam'monX n. [L. fnammona; 
Gr. mammOnas, mammom riches, from 
Ohal. fnamm6n, mdmdn. neb. mafmdn, a 
place where something is bid, a treasury, 
tdnum, to hide.! 1. The Syrian god of 
riches, mentioned in the New Testament aa 
a personification of worldliness. 

Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven; for even in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden goid, 

Than aught divine or holy. Milton, 

2. Riches ; wealth. 

If, therefore, ye have not been fisithful In tho 
unrighteous mammofi, who will commit to your trust 
the true riches f Luke xvi. ti. 

ManunonlBh (mam'mon-ish), a. Devoted 
to the service of Mammon or the pursuit of 
riches; actuated by a spirit of mammonism 
or of money-getting. 

a great, black, devouring, world, not ChristiaA 
but Mammonish, Devilish. CarlyU. 

Mammonlun (mam^mon-izm), n. Devotion 
to the service of Mamipon or the pursuit of 
wealth. 

Mammonlflt (mam'mon-ist), n. A person 
devoted to the acquisition of wealth; one 
whose affections are placed supremely on 
riches ; a worldling. 

I am none of those mammouists who idore white 
and red earth, and make their prince's picture their 
idol that way. Howell. 

Mammonlte (mam'mon-It), n. A mammon- 
ist. 

When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a burial 
fee. 

And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of children's 
bones. 

Is it peace or war? better war J Tennyson. 

Mammonization (mam'mon-iz-&"shon), n. 
Act or process of rendering mammonish or 
devotea to the pursuit of wealth; the state 
of being under the influence or actuated by 
the spirit of mammonism. 

Mammonize (mom'mon-Iz), v.t. To render 
mammonish or devoted to the pursuit of 
wealth; to actuate by a spirit of mammon- 
ism or money-getting. 

MammoBe (mam'mOs), a. [L. mamma, a 
breast. ] Having the form of a breast ; breast- 
shaped. [Rare. ] 

Mammoth (mam'rooth), n. [Rus. mamant, 
ynamont, from Tart, mamma, the earth, 
because the remains of these animals being 
found embedded In the earth the natives 
believed that they burrowed like moles.} 
An extinct species of elephant, Elephat 
primigenixis. It was thickly covered with 
hair of three sorts, one of these stiff like 
bristles a foot in length, another coarse 
flexible hair, and the wird a kind of wool. 
This warm covering enabled it to endure 
the cold of its native regions. This species 
differs from the living elephants in the shape 
of the enamel plates of its grinders, in its 
large curved tusks, and shaggy hair. The 
bones and tusks of the mammoth have been 
found in ^eat abundance in Siberia ; they 
have also been found in Y orkshlre. An en- 
tire carcass which had been preserved in the 
ice and latterly thawed out, was discovered 
towards the close of last century on the 
banks of the river Lena, in Siberia, in such 
a perfect state that its flesh was eaten by 
dogs, wolves, and bears. It was 9 feet high 
and about 16 feet in length; the tusks wer» 
0 feet long, measuring along the curve. This 
Is the only instance of a fossil animal pre- 
served entire. 

Ma nn m oth (mam'moth), a. Resembling the 
mammoth in size; very large; gigantic; as, 
a mammoth ox. 

Mammothrept (mam'md-thrept), n. [Gr. 
mammothreptos — mamma, a mother, a 
grandmother, and trepho, to nourish.] A 
c^d brought by Its grandmother; a 
spoiled child. [Bare.] 

O, you are a mere mammothrept In Judjnnent. 

B. ^oHson. 

MasmiOtll-tFed (mam^moth-tr6X n. The 
Wellingtonia gigantea, the only known 
cles of the genus WelUngtoniiu nat. ordelr 
Conifeiw. It is the largest of all pines, 
and the largest tree of temperate climates. 
Some botanists refer It to the genus Se- 
onoia, under the name of S. gigantea. 

Man (man), n.pL Men (men). [A. Sax. man, 
mann, mon, a person, a huiim Mlnfc inie- 
ther man, woman, or child; D. O.H.G. vm* 
and Goth, man, G. mann, Ic^. 


ft, Ft ton; sing; IH, then; th, (Wn; w, wig; wh, Mg; zh, ainra-*See ICiHr* 
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ma/nnr, Dan. inand; supposed to be from a 
root man, meaning to think, seen unchanged 
in 8kr. man, to think, to know, in tnanas, 
mind, manmhya, a man, and also in £. 
mean, to intend, mitid, Q. rninne, love, L. 
meng, the mind, memini, to remember, <fec. 
In English there is only one word for man 
and human being (L. vir and homo), but 
■other Teutonic languages have two, as D. 
man and mensok, G niann and memch, 
Dan. mand and menneske, the latter being 
properly adjectives. The pi wien is parallel 
to feet, the change of a and o to e being the 
result of i-umlaut {manni giving inen, fdti, 
f^t, feet).] 1. An individual of the human 
race; a human being; a person; ns, no mail 
is infallible 

A man in an instant may discover the assertion 
to be inii>ossible. Dr H. More 

Particularly, a male adult of the human 
race, as distinguished from a woman or a 
boy 

Neitlier was the man created for the woman; but 
the woman for the man. i Lor xi 9 

The nurse’s legends are for triitlis received, 

And the man dreams but what the l)oy be- 
lieved Dryden 

3. The human race ; mankind , the to- 
tality of human beings : used without 
Article or plural; as, man is born to 
trouble. Blumenbach divides mankind 
into five varieties :—(l) Caucasian va- 
riety, having the skin white. (2) The 
Mongolian variety, of an olive colour. 
<3)The Ethiopian variety, the skin and 
eyes black (4) The American variety, 
the skin dark, and more or less of a reel 
tint. (5) The Malay variety, the colour 
varying from a light tawny to a deep 
brown. Pi-ofessor Huxley has divided 
man into five groups — A iwfrtth'oid, 
Negroid, Mongoloid, and the Xantho- 
chroic and Meianochroic (fair and dark 
whites). The Awstralioid group in- 
cludes the indigenous non -Aryan tribes 
■of Central and Southern India, the ancient 
Egyptians and their descendants tlie mo- 
dem Fellahs. In the Negroid he includes 
both the Negroes proper and the Bushmen 
of the extreme south, the Hottentots being 
oonsidered a cross-breed between these 
The Mongoloid includes the Tatar races, 
the Chinese and Japanese The nations 
described as ‘Caucasian’ he breaks up into 
two groups -- the Xanthochroic, or fair 
whites, of which the Teutonic and Scandi- 
navian races may be regarded as the type; 
and the Meianochroic, or dark wliites, which 
he is disposed to consider as sprung from 
iutermixture of Xauthochroi and Australi- 
olds. The Hindus, Arabs, and the dark- 
haired inhabitants of Southern Europe be- 
long to this division. In the above classih- 
cation many races, as the American Indians, 
natives of Australia, New Zealand, &c., ap- 
pear to be left out of account,— 4. A male 
who possesses in a remarkable degree tlie 
characteristics of manhood, as manly i 
fltreugth or virtue. ! 

I dare do all that may become a man-, , 

Who dares do more is none. Shak 

5. A male servant or attendant; an adult * 
male in some person’s employment or under , 
his direction; a workman; an employee , 
‘like roaster, Uke man.' Old proverb 

I and my man will presently go ride. Cowiey 

•6. A vassal, liege, subject, or tenant: with 
poBsessives. 

The vassal or tenant, kneeling, ungirt, uncovered, 
and holding up his hands between those of his lord, 
professed that he did become hts man from that 
day forth, of life, limb, and earthly honour. 

Blackstone. 

7. A husband. 

Every wife ought to answer for her man. Addison 

S. A word of familiar address, often Imply- I 
Ing some degree of Impatience and dispar- I 
agement. | 

We speak no treason, man. Shak. I 

“9. A piece with wlilch a game, as chess or i 
draughts, is played.— Man of straw, a man j 
of no substantial character, influence, or 1 
means; a puppet at the will of another; a ' 
person destitute of capital put forward by * 
way of decoy. See extract. i 

It used to be customary for a number of worthless 
fellows to loiter about our law-courts, to become ^ 
false- witness or surety for any one who would buy 
their services ; their badge was a straw in their shoes. 
Being utterly penniless and without principle, a man . 
0/ s/raw became proverbial. Brewer 

—Man is used In a few compounds merely I 
to denote the sex, as in man-child, man- \ 
servant It is also used in a great many | 
other compounds whose meanit^ are suffi- | 


oiently obvious; as, man-eater, man-hater, 
mon-pleaser, man-slayer, <&o. 

Blan (man), v.t pret. & pp. manned; ppr. 
inanninq. 1. To supply with men ; to fur- 
nish with a sufficient force or complement 
of men, as for management, service, de- 
fence, or the Uke; as, to man the lines of a 
fort or fortress; to man a ship or a boat; to 
man the capstan. 

Sec how the surly Warwick mans the w.ill ! Shak. 

2. To furnish with strength for action ; to 
strengthen; to fortify. 

Theodosius having manned his soul with proper 
reflections. Addison. 

3. To fureish with attendants or servants. 
IRare.]— 4.t To point; to aim. 

Man but a rush against Othello’s breast. 

And he retires Shak 

f) To accustom to man; to tame, as a hawk. 

Another way I have to man my haggard. 

To make her come and know her keci>er’s call. 

Shak. 

—Toman the yarde (navt.), to send a sufflei- 



Manning the Yards 

ent miniber of men upon the yards to reef 
or furl the sails ; also, to range men in a 
standing position along the tops of the yards 
as a mark of respect to any person, or on 
some memorable occasion. 

Manablet (man’a-bl), a Of age for a hus- 
band; marriageable ‘She’s manable, is she 
not?’ Beau. d‘ FI 
Manace.f n v t Same as Menace. 
Manacle (man'a-kl), n (Fr. manicle, L ina- 
nicula, dim. of rnanica, the long sleeve of a 
tunic, a handculf or manacle, from manns, 
the hand. ] An instrument of iron for fas- 
tening the hands; handcuffs; shackles; gen- 
erally used in the plural 
Manacle (man’a-kl), r.t. pret pp 7nan- 
acled; ppr, manacling. To put handcuffs 
or other fastening upon, in order to confine 
the hands; to 8ha<-kle; to confine; to re- 
strain the use of the limbs or natural 
powers of 

Is it thus you use this monarch, to manacle and 
shackle him hand and foot? Arbuthnot. 

Manage (man'aj), v.t. pret. & pp. wan- 
a^ed ; ppr managing [Under this fonn 
two words have become blended togotlier, 
first, O.E. Tnenage, Fr. manage, the training 
or management of aliorse, also management 
or guidance in general. It ^naneggiare, to 
handle, to manage, from L. manus, the 
hand; and second, Fr. manage, a household, 
mhiagcr, to husband or make the most of ; 
the latter is derived from L. marudo, a 
dwellinfj, through L.L. mansionaticum, 
inamatwnm.] 1. To have under control and 
direction; to conduct; to carry on; to guide; 
to administer ; to treat ; to handle ; as, to 
manage a farm ; to 7na7iage the affairs of a 
family. 

What wars I manajj[e, and what wreaths I gam. 

Prior. 

2. To train in the manage, as a horse ; to 
train to graceful action; to train in general. 

* Managed hawk.’ Sir W. Scott. 

They vault from hunters to the managed ntccd. 

youni’'. 

3. To govern; to control; to make tractable; 
as, the buffalo is too refractory to be man- 
aged. 

Wc will manag^e Bull, I’ll warrant you. Arbuthnot. 

4. To wield; to move or use in the manner 
desired; to have under command. 

Long tubes arc cumbersome, and scarce to be 
easily managed. Newton. 

5. To make subservient. 

Antony managed him to his own views Middleton. 

6. To husband; to treat with caution or 
sparingly. 


The less he had to lose, the less he cared 
To manage loathsome life, when love was the re- 
ward. Dtyden, 

7. To treat with caution or judgment; to 
govern wltli address. 

It was so much his Interest to manage his protes- 
tant subjects. Addison. 

Syn. To direct, govern, control, wield, order, 
contrive, concert, conduct, transact. 
Managro (man’aj), v.i. To direct or con- 
duct affairs ; to carry on concerns or busi- 
ness. 

Leave them to manage for thee. Dryden. 

Managet (man'aj), n. [See the verb. ] 1. Con- 
duct ; administration ; discipline ; govern- 
ance; direction; treatment; as, the manage 
of the state or kingdom. 

From the whole manage of the late rebellion. 

South, 

For want of a careful manage and discipline to 
set us right at first. I.' Estrange. 

Quicksilver will not endure the manage of the fire. 

Bacon. 

2. Training of a liorse; horsemanship; man- 

age; a rid ing- school 

In thy faint slumbers I by thee have watch’d. 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars; 
Speak terms of manage tn thy bounding .steed. 

Shak. 

Manageability (man'aj-a-bil"i-ti), n. 
State ot being manageable ; mauage- 
al den ess. 

Manageable (man'aj-a-bl), a. l. Cap- 
able or being managed; easy to be used 
or directed to its proper purpose ; not 
difficult to be moved or wielded; go- 
vernable; tractable; docile; as, heavy 
cannon are not very manageable; a 
manageable horse. 

I was a good child on the whole, 

A meek and manageable child. 

E B. Browning. 

2 Easily made subservient to one’s 
views or designs. 

Manageableness (man'aj-a-bl-nes), n. 
Tlie quality of being mantigeable; tract- 
ableness. 

Manageably (man'aj-n-bli), adv. In a man- 
ageable manner. 

Manageless (man'aj-les), a. Incapable of 
being managed 

Management (man'aj-ment), n. 1 The act 
of managing; the manner of treating, direct- 
ing, carrying on, or using for a purpose; 
conduct ; administration ; as, the ma7iage- 
mP7it of a family or of a farm; the 7nanage- 
rnent of state affairs ~‘2. Cunning practice; 
conduct directed by art, design, or pru- 
dence; contrivance. 

Mark with what management their tribes divide. 

Dryden 

3. Negotiation; transaction; dealing. 

He had great managements with ecclesiastics, in 
the view olbciiig advanced to the pontificate, 

Addison. 

4 Tlie collective body of directors or man- 
agers of any undertaking, conceni, or in- 
terest; the board of directors or managers. 
Syn. Conduct, administration, government, 
direction, guidance, disposal, cure, charge, 
contrivance, intrigue. 

Manager (man'aj -6r), 71 1 One who man- 
ages or who has the conduct or direction of 
anything; one who uses knowledge and 
address in bringing about his puriioses; a 
conductor; a director; as, the 7nanager of a 
theatre; the 7nnnagerot a lottery, of a ball, 
&c. ‘A skilful 7na7iagcr of the rabble.' 
South. 

An artful manager, that crept between 
His friend and sTiuinc Pope. 

2. A [lerson who conducts business with 
economy and frugality; a good economist. 

A ijrincc of great aspiring thoughts : in the main, 
a wrt>iajt''er of nib treasure. Sir H'. Temple. 

Managerial (man-a-J6'ri-al), a. Of or be- 
longing to a manager or management ; as, 
managerial tact. 

Managership (man'&j-^r-ship), n. The office 
of a manager; management. 

Managery (iuan'aj-6r-i), n. 1. Conduct; 
direction; administration.— 2. Husbandry; 
economy; frugality. 

Their unseasonable managery, In that particular, 
drew upon them an expense of many millions. 

Bp. Burnet. 

3. Manner of using. -4. Moral conduct. 

The fruits of whose doctrine and managery 
amount, at best, only to empty forms of godliness. 

Barrow. 

Managing (mau'ahlng), a. Able in manage- 
ment; economical; frugal; os, she was a . 
7nanaging woman. 

Manajdn (man'a-kln). n. [Dim. of man. The 
English word, like the Fr. mannequin, G. 
bartmdnnchen (bearded-manakln). was oti- 
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filnally applied to Pipra Manaeui, from the 
beard 'like tuft of feathers on the chin.j j 
1. A little man ; a manikin. 

ThU is a dear manakin to you. Sir Toby.— I have 
been dear to him, lad, some two thousand strone 
, Sh^. 

'2. The name given to the dentirostral inses* 
Borial birds forming the sub-family Piprinae. 
They are generally small and of brilliant 
plumage, and with but few exceptions are 
nativesof the hottest parts of America. They 
feed on vegetable and animal substances, 
and are lively and active in their movements. 
<See Pipra.) The tj'pical genus is Pipras 
which includes the bearded - manakin (/^ 
Manacu8\ and several others. The general 
colour of this bird is black, the breast, • 
neck, and tuft of feathers on the chin 
white. It is common and generally lives 
in societies An allied species is the 
beautiful orange manakin or cock-of- 
the-rock {Rupicola aurantia) See Jtriu- 
COLA. 

Man-ape (man'ap), 7i An ape most nearly 
approaching man; an anthropoid ape, as 
the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang-outang, 
and gibbon. 

Man-at**anns (man'at-krmz), n A terra 
applied to a fully equipped or heavy-armiMi 
soldier of former times, and especially of 
the middle ages 

Manatee, Manatin (man-a-te', man'a-tin), 
n. [Haytian.] The soa-cow, a gregarious 
aquatic mammal of the genus Manatus, 
order Sirenia, closely allied to the dugong, 
and found on the coast of South Americ.a, 
on the west coast of Africa, and Australia 
They generally frequent the mouths of 
rivers and estuaries and feed on algne and 
such littoral land vegetation as they can 
reach at high tide. Their anterior limbs 
■or swimming paws are furnished with nails, 
by means of which they drag themselves 
along the shore. They are large awkward 
uniraals, attaining a length of 8 to 10 feet 
as a rule, but sometimes growing to 20 feet 
Their flesh is excellent, in taste something 
between veal and pork, and as they arc 
-easily captured they have become some- 
what rare There are several species, the 


Mandtl^ (man-Bh&), n. An East Indian boat 
with masta raking forward, used on the 
Malabar coast Its flat bottom flts it for 
crossing the bars at the mouths of rivers, and 




American Manatee {Manatus atntrtcanus) 

principal being the American manatee {^f. 
<i7nerican7i.s), which inhabits the shallow 
waters of the east coasts of South and ISTorth 
America, and the African manatee {M. fiene- 
galemis) The dugong (which see) belongs 
to the same order. Called also Lamantm 
and Sm-ctmi. 

ManatidSB (ma-nat'i-dc), n pi. A family of 
mammals, co-extensive with the order Sire- 
nia. See Manatee. Sirenia. 

Manatlon (ma-mVshoi^, a. [L. nianatio, 
from mam, to flow.] The act of issuing or 
flowing out. [Rai*e.] 

Manatus (man'a-tuR), n. A genua of aquatic 
animals belonging to the order Sirenia; the 
manatees See Manatee 

Manbotet (man'bdt), n. [Man, and hole, 
compensation.] In old law, a compensation 
or recompense for homicide, particularly 
due to the lord for killing his manor vassal. 

Manbound (man'bound), a Naut. a terra 
applied to a ship detained in port in conse- 
quence of being short of its complement of 
hands. 

Mant^’B Apparatus (man'biz ap-pa-r&"- 
tui), n. An apparatus by which a shot, 
with a line or chain attached to it, is thrown 
from a mortar over a stranded vessel, thereby 
opening a communication between the ship 
and the shore. The line or chain is coiled 
or faked in a box, so that It can run out 
easily and without risk of getting entangled 
or broken, 

Manca(mangTca),n. TheOld English (Anglo- 
Saxon) mark, coined both in gold and silver. 
The silver manca weighed about the fifth 
part of an ounce, and was equivalent to 
about our shilling. The gold manca of 80 
pence was equal to about 7«. 6d. sterling. 
Galled also Matwus and Maroa, 


Manch<5 of Calicut 

ascending the streams, whence it fetches 
away heavy cargoes. 

Mancbe, Maunch (mansh), n. fEr manche, 
from L. manica, a long sleeve, from inanutt, 
the hand. ] 1. An old-fashioned sleeve with 



Manche or Maunch. 

Fig. T, Manche as an heraUhe bearing Fig. s. 
Sleeve of the time of Henry III. from which the 
heraldic manche is copied. 

long hanging ends to it.— 2. In her. a bear- 
ing representing such a sleeve. 
Manche-preseutt (mansh'prez-ent), n. [Fr. 
manche, a sleeve ] A present which one gets 
put into his sleeve; a bribe ; a present from 
the donor’s own hand. 

Mancbet (mansh'et), n. fPerhaps from Fr. 
manchette, a ruffle or small sleeve, from 
some real or fancied resemblance ; comp also 
Fr. miche, michette, a manchet or small loaf ] 
A small loaf of fine bread; fine white bread. 

Would monarchs relish what tliey eat; 

'Tis toil that makes the manchet sweet Cotton 

Mancbet (mansh'et), a. Fine and white: 
said of bread or flower. ‘ Thyrtie quarters 
of manchet floure ’ Bible, 1551 ‘ And in her 
veil enfolded, manchet bread.’ Tennyson 
Maucbiueel (man-chi-nel'), n. [It manci- 
nello, Fr. manzanille, Sp. manzanUlo, from 
manzana, an apple, from L. malum Ma- 
tianum, a kind of apple J A lofty tree 
{Hippomaiu Mancinella), belonging to the 
nat. order Euphorbiacese. It is a native of 
the West India Islands and Central Ame- 
rica, and is valuable for cabinet work. It 
possesses poi- 
sonous proper- 
ties, which how- 
ever have been 
greatly exagger- 
ated. The milky 
juice when drop- 
ped upon the 
skin produces a 
sensation of se- 
vere buruing.fol- 
lowed by a blis- 
ter. It has egg- 
shaped shining 
leaves and small 
Inconspicuous 
flowers in long 
slender spikes ; 
the fruit is a 
roundish yellow- 
ish-green berry. 

— Bastard man- 
chineel is Carnet- Manchineel {H. Mancinella). 
aria lat\folia, an 

Bast Indian plant of the nat. order Apocy- 
naceie having like poisonous qualities. 
MancShoo,MaJitobOO (man-chi^, mant-chdO, 
n. 1. A native of Manchooria, a territory 



belonging to the Chinese Bmplre, or one of 
the same race ; one of the rel^ng dynasty 
in China.— 2. The language spoken in Man- 
ohooria; the court language of China. 
Written also Manehu, 

Manobu (man-chb'), n. Same as Manchoo. 
Manolnite (man’sin-It), n. A brown shining 
mineral from Mancino, near Leghorn, con- 
sisting of sesquisilicate of zinc. 

ISancipate (man'si-patx v.t. [L. manoipo, 
maneipatum, from manceps, one who pur- 
chases anything at a public sale— manu ca- 
nere, to take by the hand— mantis, the 
hand, and capio, to take.] To enslave; to 
bind; to restrict. [Rare.] 

They voluntary manetpate and sell themselves. 

Surtoti. 

Mancipation (man-sl-pa'shon), n. The 
act of mancipating or enslaving; slavery; 
involuntary servitude, [Rare.] 
Manciple (man'si-pl), n. [From 0. Fr. 
rnancipe, L. manceps. (See MANOIPATE.) 
The I is inserted as in participle, from 
Fr. participe • principle, from Fr. prtn- 
cipe.) A steward; a superintendent of a 
large household; a purveyor, particularly 
of a college or inn of court. 

Better it were that you tarry far the mare of our 
manctple at the Granite Str fP, Scott. 

Mancu8,MancuBa(mang'kuB, mang-kfl'sa), 
n. Same as Manca. 

Mandt (mand), n. A demand ; a question. 
Mandamus (man-da'mus), n. [L. , first pers. 
pi. pres. Ind. of mando, to command; lit. 
we command.] In law, a command or writ 
Issuing from a superior court, directed to any 
person, corporation, or inferior court, requir- 
ing them to do some act therein specified 
which appertains to their office and duty, as 
to admit or restore a person to an office or 
franchise, or to an academical degree, or to 
deliver papers, annex a seal to a paper, Ac, 
Mandant (mand'ant), n. A mandator. 
Mandailn (man-da-r§n'), ii. [Pg. man- 
darim, from Skr. mantrin, a counsellor, 
a minister, from mantra, counsel, from 
man, to think, to know.] The general name 
given by Europeans to a Chinese magistrate 
or public official, whether civil or military. 
The Chinese equivalent is kwan, which 
means literally public servant.— Mandarin 
duc^, a beautiful kind of duck (Anas galeri- 
culata), having a purple, green, white, and 
chestnut plumage, and a varied green and 
purple crest. It is a native of China, and 
is regarded in that empire as an emblem of 
conjugal affection.— Mandarin orange, the 
fruit of a variety of Citrus Aurantium. 
Mandarin (man-da-ren'), v. t In dyeing, to 
give an orange colour to, as silk, not from a 
solution of colouring matter, but by produc- 
ing a certain change in the fibre by the action 
of dilute nitric acid. The orange colour is 
formed by the decomposition of a portion of 
the silk or wool by means of the acid. 
MandarinlC (man-da-ren'ik), a. Pertaining 
or appropriate to a mandarin. 
MandarbliBm (man-da-r5n’izm), n. Cha- 
racter or spirit of mandarins ; government 
by mandarins. 

The whole Chinese code, under a systematic man- 
darmism,, is pervaded even by the principle of self- 
accusation for all. Lieber. 

Mandatary. Mandatory (man'd& ta-rl, 
man'da-to-r{), n. [Fr. mandataire, from 
L mando, to command.] One to whom a 
command or charge is given; speciflcally, 
(a) a person to whom the pope has by his 
nrerogative given a mandate or order for 
his benefice. (6) In law, one who is author- 
ized and undertakes, without a recompense, 
to do some act for another in respect to the 
thing bailed to him. 

Mandate (man'dat), n. [L. mandatum, an 
order, from mando, to command.] 1. A 
command; an order, precept, or injunc- 
tion; a commission. 

This dream all-powerful Juno sends : I bear 
Her miehty mandates, and her words you hear. 

Dry den. 

2. In canon law, a rescript of the pope, com- 
manding an ordinary collator to put the 
person therein named in possession of the 
first vacant benefice In his collation. —3. In 
law, a j udicial charge,command, commission ; 
alsf), a bailment of goods, without reward, to 
be carried from place to place, or to have 
some act performed about them ; sjMCifl- 
cally, in Scots law, a contract, by which one 
employs another to act for him in the mw- 
agement of his affairs, or in some pwtlcular 
department of them, of which eraployn^t 
the person accepts and agrees to act. The 
person giving It is called the mandant or 
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mandator; the person undertaking it is 
called the mandatary. 

Mandator (man-dat'dr), n. [L] 1. A 
director. 

A person is said to be a chent to his advocate, but 
a master and mandator to his proctor, Ayliffe. 

2. In law, (a) a bailor of goods, (b) The person 
who delegates another to perf onn a mandate. 
Mandatory (man'da-to-ri), a Containing a 
command; preceptive; directory 

It doth not appear that he usurped more than a 
mandatory nomination of the bishop to be conse- 
crated. Ai'p. Usiher. 

Mandatory, n. See manpatarv. 
Mandementft n. Mandate or command- 
ment. Chaucer. 

Mander (niftn'd^r), n. Same as Maunder. 
Manderil (man'd6r-il), n. Same as Mandrel. 
MandevUle (man-de-vil'), n. [Probably an 
erroneous form of mandU. See Man oil.] 
Same as Mandilion. 

Mandible (man'dl-bl), n. [L. mandibulurn, 
the jaw, from tnando, 
to chew.] A term 
more especially ap- 
plied to birds, both 
the upper and under 
jaws of which, with 
their homy cover- 
ings, it serves to de- 
simate: in the figure 
ah show the upper 
and lower mandibles, 
or maxilla and mandibula In mammals it 
is applied only to the under jaw, and in the 
Artfculata (for example insects) to the up- 
per or anterior pair of jaws, which are gen- 
erally solid, homy, biting organs 
Mandibula (man-dib'u-la), n. pi. Mandl> 
bul» (man-dib'Q-le). [L.,ajaw.] A man- 
dible, the upper pair of jaws in insects; the 
lower jaw of vertebrates. 

Mandibular (man-dib'u-16r), a. Belonging 
to the jaw. 

Mandibulate, Mandlbulated (man-diiyu- 
l&t, man-dib'u-lat-ed), a. Provided with 
mandibles, as many insects ; in opposition 
to haueteUate 

Mandibulate (man-diiyu-lat), n One of a 
Bection of insects, including all those which 
retain their organs of mastication in their 
last or perfect stage of metamorphosis. 
Mandibullfonn (man-di-bu'li-form), a. In 
entom. having the fomi of a mandible or 
mandibles; specifically, noting the under 1 
jaws of an insect when they are hard and 
horny and have the shape of the upper 
jaws. 

Mandilt (man'dil), n. [0 Fr. mandil, 
mandille; L mantAlum, rnantellum, a table- 
cloth, a cloak, or mantle.] A sort of mantle. 
Mandilion (maii-diTyon), n. [SeeMANPlL.] 

A soldier's coat; a loose garment. 

Thus put he on his arming truss, fair slices upon his 
feet. 

About him a mandUton, that did with buttons meet, 
Of purple, lars;e, and full of folds, curled with a 
warmfiil nap, 

A g^amient that 'gainst cold in night did soldiers use 
to wrap Chapman. 

Mandioc (man'di-ok), n. (Brazilian inandi- 
oca.) 1 The Manihot utilisnma, nat. order 
Euphorbiace®, fomierly known as Jatropha 
Manihot. Cassava and tapioca are prepared 
from it. —2. Cassava itself. See Manioc, 
CA.SSAVA, Jatropha. 

Mandlestone (man'dl-ston), n. [G. mandel- 
stein—mandel, almond, and stein, stone.] 
Amygdaloid ; a name given to stones or 
rocks which have kernels enveloped in a 
matrix. 

Mandoline, Mandolin (manMo-iin), n. 
[Ft. mandoline, mandole, mand&re, from It. 
mandola, rnandora, pandora, a species of 
lute. See Bandore ] A musical instru- 
ment of the guitar kind. There are several 
varieties, each with different tunings. The 
Neapolitan has four strings tuned like those 
of the violin, G, D, A, E ; the Milanese has 
five double strings (each pair in unison) 
tuned G, C, A, D, E. A plectrum is used in 
the right hand, the fingers of the left stop- 
ping the strings on the fretted finger-board. 
Mandom (man'dum), n. {Man and term. 
dom.) The state of being a man; manhood; 
those possessed of manhood [Rare ] 

Nay, without this rule 

Of mandom, ye would perish,— beast by beast 
Devouring. B. A'. Uroit/tttng’. 

Mandore (man'dSr), n. [Fr. , from It. man- 
dora. See Mandoline.] Some b» Mando- 
line. 

Maadragora (man-drag'o-ra), n. [L. and 
Gt. ma^wLrojgoras.) 1. A genus of herbaceous 
perennials, popularly called mandrakes, 
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natives of the Mediterranean region, having 
lai'ge thick roots, with large stalked undu- 
lated root-leaves. The short flower-stalks 
rise often many together from among the 
leaves, bearing rather large pale-purple or 
whitish blossoms with netted veins. They 
have poisonous properties, and act as eme- 
tics, purgatives, and narcotics. See Man- 
drake.- 2. A medical preparation obtained 
from the mandrake. 

Not poppy, nor ma.tdragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world. 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday. Shak 

Mandrake (nian'drak), n. [See Man- 
DRAQORA.] The popular name of plants of 
the genus Mandragora. They belong to the 
nat. order Solanacete, and resemble bella- 
donna in their poisonous properties, but are 
more narcotic. Aphrodisiac virtues have 
from time immemorial been ascribed to 
these plants. The mandrake root, from its 
occasional resemblance to the lower part of 
the human body, was formerly supposed to 
possess an inferior kind of animal life, and 
the popular belief was that when torn from 
the ground it uttered such fearful groans 
that the person who uprooted it went mad. 

And shrieks, like mandrakes' torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals hearing them run mad. Shak. 

Mandrel, Mandril (man'drel, man'dril), n. 
[Fr. mandrin, from Gr. rnandra, an inclosed 
space, the bed in which the stone of a ring 
is set ] In mach. a straight bar of iron on 
which an article having a hole through it is 
fitted to be turned. It is centred between 
the lathe-spindle and the spindle of the 
shifting head. The lathe-spindle is also 
sometimes called the mandril The name 
is also given to any straight bar upon which 
a tube or ring is welded, and to a plug 
around which metal and glass are cast. 
Mandrill (man'dnl), n. [Sp mandril, 
Fr t/iandrille, from the native West African 
name ] A species of monkey ; the great 
blue-faced or rib-nosed baboon, the Cynoce- 
phalus Maimon or Mormon, the largest, 
most formidable, ferocious, and hideous of 
all the balloons. The mandrills are natives 
of the western coast of Africa, where they 
associate in large troops, which are the 
terror of the negroes, and are more than a 
match for the fiercest beast of prey They 
often plunder villages and cultivated fields 
with impunity. See Baboon. 

Manducable (man'du-ka-bl), a. Capable of 
being munducated or chewed; fit to be 
eaten. 

If tangible by his fingers, why not by his teeth, that 
is, manciucabUt Colertdp'e. 

Manducate (raan'du-kat), v t pret <fe pp. 
manducated; ppr. mandveating [L man- 
duco, manducatum, a lengthened form of 
mando, to chew Manducare becomes man- 
ger in r., whence E manger.) To masti- 
cate; to chew. 

It IS gravel in the teeth, and a man must drink the 
blood of his own gums when he manducates such 
unwholesome, such unpleasant fruit Jer Taylor, 

Manducatioil(man-du-ka'Bhon),7i. [L. man- 
ducatio, manducationis, from manduco. See 
Manducate.] The act of manducating or 
chewing. 

Manducatory (man'du-ka-to-ri), a. Per- 
taining to or employed in chewing. ‘ The 
manducatory organs.’ Owen. 

Manducus (man-du'kus), n. [L. , from man- 
duco, to chew.] In Greek and Jiojn antiq. 
a ludicrous masked figure representing a 
person chewing, used in processions, and in 
comedies to create merriment. 

Mane (man), n. [0 D mane, D, moan, Dan. 
man, Icel. nuin, O H. 0. mana, N. H. G. 
mahne, allied to W. mwng, a mane, mmi, 
the neck,] The hair growing on the upper 
side of the neck of some animals, as the 
horse, lion, &c., usually hanging down on 
one side. 

In silver shag the sovereign form (lion) is dress'd, 

A mane horrific sweeps his ample chest Crabbe 

Maned (mand). a. Having a mane; in her. 
applied to a unicorn, horse, or other beast, 
when the mane is of a different tincture to 
that of the body ; crined. 

Manelkire (man'far), n. Armour for the 
mane of a horse. See Barbe. 

Man^e (ma-nazh'), n. [Fr rnarufge, or ac- 
cording to the last dictum of the Academy, 
manage, from It. maneggio, management, 
conduct, riding-school. See Manage.] A 
school for training horses and teaching 
horsemanship; also, the art of breaking, 
training, and riding horses; the art of horse- 
manship. 


Manege (ma-n&zho, v.t. To train a horse 
for riding or to graceful motion. 

Maneh (m&^n€), n. [Heb. ] A Hebrew weight 
used In estimating gold and silver, and be- 
lieved to contain a hundred shekels of the 
former and sixty of the latter. 

Manequln (man'6-kin), « [A corruption of 
manimn.) An artist’s model fashioned of 
wood or wax. 

Manere, t Maner.t i. Carriage; beha- 
viour.-— 2 Kind or sort. In Old English 
mailer was often used (without o/) for kind 
or sort of; as, a rnanerlove-drinke, a sort of 
love-potion. Chaucer. 

Manorial (ma-ne'ri-al), a. Same as Mano- 
rial. 

Manes (ma'nez), n. pi. [L. .from O.L. manus, 
good, benevolent ] The gods of the lower 
world ; the benevolent iniernal deities; the 
ghosts, shades, or souls of deceased persons; 
the deified shades of the dead 

Hail, O ye holy manes / Dryden. 

Mane-sheet (man'shet), n A sort of cover- 
ing for the upper part of a horse's head. 
Manettl (nm-net'ti), n. A variety of rose 
much used as a dwarf stock in budding. 
Manettia (ma-net'ti-a), n. [After Xavier 
Manettl, professor of notany at Florence.] 
A genus of climbing under-shrubs, natives 
of tropical America, nat. order Rubiaceae. 
The bark of the root of M. cordi/olia is 
emetic, and is regarded in Brazil as a valu- 
able remedy In dropsy and dysentery. 
Man-Friday (man-fri'da), n. [From Friday, 
the servant of Robinson Crusoe,] A servile 
follower; a servant of all work. 

Manful (inan'fyl), a. Having the spirit of 
a man; bold; brave; courageous; noble; 
honourable. 

Nor know I wlictlier I be very base 

Or very mati/tii, whetlicr very wise 

Or very foolish 7'ennyson. 

Manfully ('man'fpl-li), adv In a manful 
manner; boldly; courageously; honourably. 
‘I slew him manfully in fight.' Shak. 
Manfulness (man'ful-nes), n The quality 
of being manful; boldness; courageousness. 
Mangaby (man'ga-bi), n [So called by 
Buffon from Manaaby in Madagascar, of 
which he supposed it to be a native.] A 
name given to amonhey {Ccrcopithecvs fuli- 
ginosus) of sooty colour, but with naked 
white eyelids, and belonging to the group 
of guenons; the white-eyed monkey. An- 
other member of the group is also sometimes 
so called. 

Manganate, Manganesate (man'gan-at, 
man-gan-ez'at), n A compound of man- 
ganic acid with a base. 

Manganese (man'gan-ez), n. [Formed by 
metathesis from magnesium, the name first 
given to it by Oahn ] Sym. Mn. At wt. 66. 
A metal of a dusky white or whitish-gray 
colour, very hard and difficult to fuse. Ex- 
posed to air it speedily oxidizes; it decom- 
poses water at all temperature.^. The com- 
mon ore of manganese is the dioxide, black 
oxide, or peroxide (Mn 02 ), the pyrolusite of 
mineralogists, a substance largely employed 
in the prebaration of chlorine, for the manu- 
facture of bleachiiig-powder or chlorate of 
lime It is employed in the manufacture 
of plate-glass, to correct the yellow colour 
which oxide of iron is apt to impart to the 
glass It is also used in making the black 
enamel of pottery One of the ores of man- 
ganese, black wadd, is remarkable for its 
sj^ontaneous inflammation when mixed with 

Manganesian ( man-gan-ez'i-an ), a. Per- 
taining to manganese; consisting of it or 
partaking of its qualities 
Blanganesic (man-gan-ez'ik), a. Same as 
Manganic. 

Manganesium, Manganlum (man-gan-^z'- 
i-um, man-ga'ni-uin), n. Manganese (which 
see). 

Manganic (man-gan'ik), a. Obtained from 
manganese. —Manganic acid, an acid formed 
from manganese with oxygen. It has not 
hlthert<i been obtained in a separate state, 
but when the hydrate, the carbonate, or the 
nitrate of potassium is fused with peroxide 
of manganese, a dark green coloured com- 
pound is obtained, long known under the 
name of chameleon mineral, from the pro- 
perty of its solution to pass rapidly through 
several shades of colour. This substance has 
since been termed manganate of potassium 
(K 2 Mn 04 ). 

Bianganlte (man'gan-it), n. One of the ores 
of manganese, the hydrated sesquioxide. It 
is also called Gray Manganese-ore, and is 
used In the manufacture of glass. 
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yfangfl-nlnm^ n. See Manganssium. 

ManffOOrn (mang'korn), n. [A. Sax. mengan, 
to mix, O. or Prov. E. ineng, ming (D. and 
G. inengen, Icel. menga\ and com.] A crop 
of several species of gi‘dn grown togetiier; | 
a mixture of wheat and rye or other species 
of grain. 

Mange (nianj), n. [O.Fr. rnarigeson, Fr. <U- i 
taarigaaifion, an itching, from cUtnanger, to I 
itch, from rnanger, L. rnanduco, to eat. See , 
Manpucate. Comp Sp. comer, to itch, j 
from L. comedere, to eat ] A cutaneous 
disease very similar to itch in the human 
subject, and to which horses, cattle, dogs, 
and other beasts are subject. 
Mangel-wurzel ( mang'gl-wSr'zl ), n. [ g , 
lit. want-root, but the projper form is rnan- 
gold-wurzel—G. mangold, beet, and wurzel, 
root = beet-root ] A variety of beet, Beta 
vulgariH macrorhiza, extensively cultivated 
as food for cattle. 

Manger (man'jcr), n [Fr. inangeoire, from 
manger, L. tnanduco, manducare, to eat See 
Manduoatk.] 1. A trough or box in which 
fodder is laid for horses or cattle; the re- 
ceptacle from which horses or cattle eat in 
a stable or cow-house. 

A churlisli our got into a and there lay 

growling to keep tiie horses from tlicir provender. 

Sir R. L' hstraut^f 

2. JV'auf. a space at the fore end fif the deck 
of a ship-of-war, extending abaft of the 
hawse-holes, and separated from the after- 
part of the deck by a board (called the 
manger -hoard), to prevent the water which 
entei-8 the hawse-holes from running over 
the rest of the deck 

Manger-board (man'jer-bord), n. The board 
or bulkhead on a ship’.s deck that separates 
the manger from the other part of the deck 

Manglfera (man-jif'6r-a^, 71 . A genus of 
plant8,nat order Aiiacardiaceec Sec Mango 

Mang[lly (man'ji-li), adv. In a mangy or 
foul manner; meanly. 

O, this sounds mangily. 

Poorly, and scurvily, in a soldier’s mouth 

Htati. 6^ FI 

Mansdness (man'ji-nes), n. The quality or 
condition of being mangy ; scabbiness ; in- 
fection of the mange 

Mangle (mang'gl). v t. pret & pp. mangled; 
ppr. mangling. [Etymology somewhat doubt- 
ful. By some derived from L mancus, 
maimed, through L.L, inangnla re, to mmgle 
There are also sundry other words with 
which it might be connected, as A Sax be- 
mancian, to maim ; L G. mank, deficient, 
mutilated ; D. mank, lame ; G. mangel, a 
fault or defect; mangeln, to bo wanting; 
Armor, mank, monk, wanting an arm or 
hand ] 1. To cut by repeated blows, making 
a ragged or tom wound, or covering with 
wounds; to tear in cutting; to cut in a 
bungling manner ; to hack ; to lacerate ; to 
disfigure by cutting or hacking: applied 
chiefly to the cutting of flesh. 

And, seized with fear, forgot his mang;led meat. 

Dry dm. 

2. Fig to destroy the symmetry or complete- 
ness of; to take by piecemeal , to mutilate; 
to mar through malice or bungling ; as, to 
mangle a passage of an author in quotation; 
to mangle one’s reputation. 

Mangle (mang'gl), n. [D. and G. maii^fol, 
from O.Fr. mangonel, Gr manganon, the 
axis of a pulley. See Mangonel ] A well- 
known machine for smoothing table-cloths, 
table-napkins, sheets, and other articles of 
linen or cotton. As fonnerly made it con- 
sisted of an oblong rectangular wooden 
chest which rested upon two cylinders. The 
chest was loaded with stones to make it 
press with sufficient force upon the cylin- 
ders, and was moved backwards and for- 
wards by means of a wheel and pinion, the 
rollers being thus made to pass over and 
thoroughly press the articles spread on a 
polished table underneath. Mangles of this 
construction have, however, been very much 
superseded by mangles which act in the 
manner of a calender, the cloth to be 
smoothed being passed through between 
one or more pairs of rollers. 

Mangle (mang'gl), v. t. To smooth cloth with 
a mangle; to calender. 

Mangier (mang'gl6r), n. One who mangles 
or tears in cutting ; one who mars or muti- 
lates. 

Mangier (mang'gWr), 7i. One who uses a 
mangle. 

Mango (mang'gd), n. [Malay ] 1. The fruit 
of the mango-tree (Mangifera indica), nat. 
order Anacardiacecu. Tne genus Manglfera 
comprises about fourteen species of trees, 
with alternate stalked entire leaves and I 


numerous small pink or yellowish flowers 
in much-branched panicles. They are na- 
tives of tropical Asia, but the mango-tree is 
widely cultivated throughout the tropics. 
Fine varieties produce a luscious, slightly 
acid fruit much prized for the dessert. The 
large flat kernel is nutritious, and has been 
cooked for food in times of scarcity.— 2. A 
green musk-melon pickled. 

Mango-bird (mang'g6-b6rd), n. In omith. 
the Indian oriole (Oriolus Knndoo). 

Mango-flsll (mang'gd-flsh), n. [From its 
beautiful yellow colour resembling that of 
a ripe mango, or because it appears at the 
same time as the mango ] A fish of the 
Ganges (Polgnemus Bmta), about 16 Inches 
long, and highly esteemed for food. It is 
of a beautiful yellow colour, and the pecto- 
ral fins have some of the rays extended into 
long threads. It ascends the Ganges in 
April and May, and is then sought alter as 
a great delicacy. 

Mangold - wurzel ( mang'g61d-w6r-zl ), n. , 
Same as Matigel-wurzel. 

Mangonel (man'gon-el), n [O.Fr. mangonel, 
Fr. mangoneau. It. manganello, mangano, 
from Gr. manganon, a machine for defend- 
ing fortifications.] An engine formerly used 
for throwing stones and battering walls. 

Mangonism t (mang'gon-izm), 7i The art 
of mangonizing or of setting off to advan- 
tage Evelyn. 

MfiUlgOlliBt t (mang'gon-ist), n. 1. One who 
mangonizes or furbishes up worthless ar- 
ticles for sale Marston —2. A slave-dealer 
3. A strumpet. 

Mangonlzet (mang'gon-iz), v.t [L. mango- 
nizo, to set off, from rnango, a dealer wno 
sets off his wares by furbishing them up ] 

1 To polish or furbish up for setting off to 
advantage. B Jonson. — 2. To fatten, as 
slaves, for sale. 

Mangostan (mang'gd-stan) Same as Man- 
gosteen. 

MangOSteen (mang'go-sten), n. [Malay 
manguhta, 7nangie ] A tree of the East 
Indies, Garcinia Ma^igostana, nat. order 
Clusiaceae or Guttiferae. I'he tree f^ows to 
the height of 18 feet, and the fruit is about 
the size of an orange, and is one of the most 
delicious and wholesome of all known fruits. 
See Garcinia. 

Mango-tree (mang'go-tre), 71. Manglfera 
indica See Mango 

Mangrove (man'grov), n. [Malay manggi- 
nianggi.] 1 A tree of the East and West 
Indies, Bhizophora Mangle, nat. order Rhizo- 
phoraceae The wood is dark-red, hard, and 
durable, and the bark is used for tanning. 

The fruit is said 

to be sweet and 
edible, and the 
fermented juice 
is made into a 
kind of light wine. 

The seeds of man- ^ 

^ove germinate 

in the seed-vessel, \ 

the root growing 

downwards till it W % 

fixes itself in the ' 
mud. The red ^ if ^ 

mangrove(i{ Can- jl 'A 

del) is found in j\ [4 

the West Indies, Jtl 

where it is used / | f I 

for the cure of f , 1 

fevers, as well as i ■ f » 

of the bites of ve- I- ■ f 9 

nomous insects. VM 

Ibe hark is used W 

in dyeing red, and Pruit of Mangrove {Rhizo- 
the wood is heavy phora Mattgif), 

and takes a fine 

polish. The white mangrove of Brazil is a 
species of Avicemiia, A. tomentosa, nat. 
order Verbenace®. Its bark is of great use 
at Rio Janeiro for tanning. The soft part 
of the bark of the white mangrove is formed 
into ropes. — 2. The mango -fish (which 
see) 

Mangrove-hen (man'grflv-hen), 71. A West 
Indian bird, a species of rail {Ballua lomgi- 
rosti is). 

Man^(m&n'Jl),a. Infected with the mange; 
soa^y. 

I remember her a mangy little urchin picking 
weeds in the garden. Thackeray. 

Manhaden (man-ha'den), n. See Menha- 
den. 

Manhater (man'h&t-er), n. One who hates 
mankind; a misanthrope. 

Manhelm Gold. See Mannheim Gold. 

Manhole (manaiOl), ». A hole through 


which a man may creep Into a drain, ceas- 
: pool, steam-boiler, parts of machinery, <fec., 

, for cleaning or repairing. 

M a nh ood (manOiud), n. l. The state of 
' being a man ; (a) as opposed to a spiritual 
j being, or to one of the lower animals; 
human nature ; humanity. 

Equal to the Father as touching his godhead and 
inferior to the Father as touching his manhood 

Athana^tan Creed (Com. Prayer). 

(6) As opposed to a woman ; the opposite of 
womamood. (c) As opposed to a boy or 
child ; the state of being an adult male 

And, starting into manhoi>d, scorn the boy. Pope, 

2. The qualities of or becoming a man; cou- 
rage ; fortitude ; resolution ; honour. 

No mail was spoken of but he lor mutthood. 

Sir P. Jiiidney 

Go thy ways, old Jack; die when thou wilt, if 
hood, good manhood, be not forgot upon tlic face of 
the e.irth, then am I a shottcn herring. Shak, 

Mania (ma'ni-a), n. [L., from Gr.; allied to 
Gr. menos, the mind; E. mind and man.] 
Madness ; also rage or vehement desire for 
anything: often used in composition in 
sense of morbid, uncontrollable desire ; as, 
kleptomania, dipsomania.—Mania a ))otu, 
madness from drinking; delirium tremens. 
Maniablet (man'i-a-bl), a. [Fr., from ma- 
nier, to handle, to manage, from L. manus, 
the hand.] Manageable; tractable. Bacon, 
Maniac (ma'ni-akX a. [L, mariiacus, from 
mania. See MANIA.] Raving with mad- 
ness; raging with disordered intellect; mad. 
Maniac (ma'nl-ak), n. One raving with 
madness, a madman 

Maniacal (ma-ni'ak-al), a. Pertaining to 
or connected with madness. 

Manicaria (man-i-ka'ri-a), n. A genus of 
palms, consisting of a solitary species, found 
in the tidal swamps of the Lower Amazon 
river, having the leaves entire, or occasion- 
ally irregularly split when old, as distin- 
guished from the other genera, whose leaves 
are more or less pinnated or fan-shaped. 
Individual leaves frequently measure 80 feet 
in length, and 4 or 5 feet in width, and are 
used by the Indians for roofing their huts 
Manicate (man'i-kat), a. [L. manicatus, 
sleeved, from rnamcce, sleeves, from manus, 
the hand.] In hot covered with hairs or 
pubescence so interwoven into a mass that 
they fonn a tissue which can be easily sepa- 
rated from the surface. 

Manlchean (man-i-ke'anL a. Pertaining to 
the Alanichees or their doctrines. 

This consideration may suffice to refute Mr. Mill's 
strange prnpcn.sity to favour the Mantchtan doctrine 
. . . that tlicre is not one Supreme being but two 
jirinciples in active hostility, the one perpetually 
frustrating the designs of the other hdtu. Rev. 

Manlchean, Manichee (man-i-k€'an, man'- 
i-ke), n One of a sect in Persia who main- 
tained that there are two supreme prin- 
ciples, the one good, the other evil, which 
produce all the happiness and calamities of 
the world. The first principle, or light, 
they held to he the author of all good; the 
second, or darkness, the author of all evil. 
The founder of the sect was Manes or Mani- 
chams, who lived in the third century. 
Manlcheisni (man'i-k6-izm), n. The doc- 
trines taught or system of principles main- 
tained by the Mauicheans. 

This hypothesis appears to us to leave Mr, Mill 
little choice but in Polytheism, Alamchetsm or 
Devil-worship For if the powers of the Maker of 
the world are limited, they must be controlled by the 
superior power of some being greater than himself. 
There is a plurality, or at least a duality, of these 
supernatural existences, of which man and nature 
are at once the creatures and the victims 

Fdtn. Rev. 

Manlcheist (man'i-ke-ist), n. Same as Mun- 
ich ea?i. 

Manlchord, Manlcordon (man'i-kord, 
man'i-kor-don), n [0. Fr, manicordon; Fr. 
manichordimi ; It. monocordo; Gr. moTw- 
chordon— monos, alone, single, and chordi, 
a string —hecause originally an Instrument 
with a single string.] A musical instrument 
in the form of a spinet, whose strings, like 
those of the clarichord, are covered with 
little pieces of cloth to deaden and soften 
their sounds; whence It is called the Dumb 
Spinet 

Manlcon (man'i-kon), n. [L., a plant, the 
juice of which was supposed to produce 
madness, from Gr. manikos, relating to 
madness, from mania, madness. See Mania.] 
A species of nightshade. 

Bewitch hermctick men to run 

Stark staring mad with manicon. Hudibras. 

(man'i-de), n. pi. A family of eden- 
tate mammals, including only the scaly ant- 


oh, chain; <5h, Sc. locA; g,l/o; J.Job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, 
VoL. III. 
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eaten or pangolins, found both in Asia and 
Africa. See Mams. 

Manle^t n. [L. manta. See Mania.] Mania; 
madness. 

Afant^ 

Enifendcred of humours melancholic Chaucer, 

Manifest (man'i-fest), a [L manifestm, 
evident, palpable, that may be laid hold of 
by the hand —said by some to be compounded 
of manm, the baud, and root fm, to bind, 
by others of maninf, the hand, and fentus, 
pp. of o\)B./endo, to dash against ] 1. Plain; 
open ; clearly visible to the eye or obvious 
to the understanding; apparent; not ob- 
scure or diflBcult to be seen or understood. 

That which may be known of God is maui/tst in 
tlieni. Rom i 19 

Thus mamfe'it to sijjht tli<* god appeared 

Drydfn. 

2 t Detected; convicted; with of. [Rare.] 

Calistho there stood viaiixfest o/ shame Dryden 

Syn. Open, clear, apparent, visible, con- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, evident. 
Manifest (man'i-fest), u 1 t A public de- 
claration; an open statement; a manifesto 
2. A document signed by the master of a 
vessel at the place of lading, to be exhibited 
at the custom-house, containing a specific 
description of the ship and her cargo, with 
the destination of the ship and of each pack- 
age of the goods, &c 

Manifest (man'i-fest), v.t [L. tnanifesio. 
See the adjective.] 1 To disclose to the 
eye or to the understanding: to show plainly; 
to put beyond doubt or question; to display; 
to exhibit 

There is nothi’..j hid, which shall not be tnant- 
Jested. M.irk iv ja 

Thy life did tnam/est thow lov'dst me not ShaJt. 

2 In com. to exhibit the manifest or invoice 
of ; to declare at the custom-house ; as, to 
manifest a cargo — Syn To reveal, show, 
prove, evidence, exhibit, declare, evince, 
make known, disclose, display. 
Manifestable, Manlfestlble (man'i-fest- 
a-bl, man'i-fest-i-bl), a Capable of being 
manifested. 

There is no other w.-!}' than this that is manifest- 
tble either by Scripture, reason, or experience 

Dr. H More 

Manifestation ( niaii'i-fe8-ta"8hon ), 71. [ L. 
inanifestatio, maiiifestatimm, from mavi- 
festo, to exhibit clearly See Manife.st, a ] 

1. The act of manifesting or making mani- 
fest ; a showing forth , a making evident to 
the eye or to the understanding; display; 
as, the manfestation of God’s powei. 

The secret manner in which acts of mercy ought 
to be perfornieil, requires this public maui/estafion 
of them at the great day Atterbury. 

2. That by or in which something is made 
manifest ; clear or visilde evidence. 

Manlfestedness (man'i-fest-ed-nes), n. 

State of being manifested 
Manlfestlble, a. See Manifestable. 
Manifestly (man'i-fest-li^, adv In a mani- 
fest manner; clearly; evidently; plainly. 
Manifestness (man'i-fest-ues), n The con- 
dition or quality of being manifest; obvious- 
ness. 

Manifesto (man-i-fes^o), n [It ; L. mani- 
festus, manifest.] A public declaration, 
usually of a sovereim or government, mak- 
ing known certain Intentions, or proclaim- 
ing certain opinions and motives in I’efer- 
ence to some act or course of conduct done 
or contemplated ; as, a manifesto declaring 
an intention to begin war 

Frederick, in a public mant/esfo, appealed to the 
naipire against the uisolcMit pretensions of the Pope 
Milman. 

Manifold (man'i-fold), a {Many and fold.] 

1. Numerous and various in kind or quality; 
many in number; numerous; multiplied. 

0 Lord, how manifold nrt. thy works' Ps civ. 24. 

1 know your manifold transgressions Amos v. 12, 

2. Exhibiting or enilwacing many points, 
features, or characteristics ; complicated in 
character; involving many subjects: used 
with nouns in the singular number; as, the 
manifold vdsdom of (>od, or his manifold 
grace. Eph. iii. 10; 1 Pet iv lo. ‘ The raani- 

Jold use of friendshi]). ’ Bamn. 

Manifold (man'i-fOld), ad,v. Many times, or 
by many times. 

There is no man that hath left house, or parents, or 
brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of 
God's sake, who shall not receive manifold more in 
this present time, and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting. J.uke xviii, 29, 30. 

With superfluous hand 
So many nobler l>odie* to create. 

Greater to manifold. Milton. 

Manifold (man'i-fdld), t.t To multiply; 


speolllcally, to multiply Impressions of, as 
a letter, by means of a manifold-writer. 
Blanlfold (man'i-fdld), n. A copy made by 
a manifold-writer. 

Manifolded t (man'i-fdld-ed), a. Having 
I many doublings or complications. 

I His puissant arms about his noble breast, 

And tnanfolded shield, he bound about his wrist. 

' Sfenset 

: Manifoldly (man'1-fdld-li), adv. In a mani- 
fold manner; in many ways. 

The scarfs .ind tiie bannerets about thee flid mani- 
foldly dissuade me from believing thee a vessel of 
too great a burden Shak 

Manifoldness (mau'i-fdld-nes), 77 . State of 
being manifold; multiplicity. 
Manfitold-writer (man'i-f61d-rit-6r), 71. A 
writing apparatus for taking several copies 
of a letter or document at once by a stylus, 
upon thin tissue or tracing paper inter- 
leaved with black oiled sJieets, the strokes 
of the stylus cansiiig markings to be simul- 
taneously transferred to each sheet of thin 
paper. 

Maniform (man'i-form). a. [L. manus, the 
hand, and forma, shape.] Shaped like the 
hand 

Maniglion (ma-uil'yon), n [It. maniglin, 
a handle. See Manilio J In gnu. one of two 
handles on the hack of a piece of ordnance. 
ManibOt, Manlboc (man'i-hot, man'i-hok), 
71. See Manioc 

Manikin (man'i-kin), n [Man, and dim. 
ending -ikin, -kin. ('omp. bootikin, lamb- 
kin, &c.] 1. A little man; a dwarf, a pigmy. 

2 An artificial anatomical preparation, 
made with pasteboard, plaster, Ac , exhibit- 
ing all parts of the body, upon which sur- 
geons practise the application of bandages, 
Ac. Calb'd also a Phantom 
Manll, Manilla (man'il, ma-nlTla), n. Same 
as Manilio. 

Manilio (ma-nil'i-o), n. [It maniglio, a 
bracelet, a handle (see Maniolion), dim 
derived from b maims, the hand ] 1 A 
ring or bracelet worn in Africa as an orna- 
ment for the arm or leg. 

Their arms and legs chained with manihos or 
volimt.iry bracelets Sir T Herbeit 

2 A piece of copper shaped like a horse- 
shoe, passing as money among certain tnlies 
on the west coast of Africa Sinunondr 
Manilla (nm-mria). n A kind of cheroot j 
manufactured in ISIariilla, the capital of tlie 
Philippine Islands I 

Manilla-hemp, Manlla-hemp (ma-nii'l«- 
hemp), n [/roin Manilla, the largest t>f 
the Philippine Islands ] A fibrous material 
obtained from the Musa textUis, a plant 
which grows in the Philippine Isles, Ac , 
from which excellent ropes and cables are 
made SeeMusACEAS 

Manilla’-rope (ma-nil'la-rop). 7i Rope nia<le 
from raaniira-hernp Sec Manilla-hemp 
Manioc (man'i-ok), 7i [Pg and Rrazil man- 
dtoea J An Amorican plaJit of tlje genus 
Manihot, net order EuphorbiacesD I'lie 
genua consists of woody or shrubby plants 
with ileshy tuberous roots, jialmately di- 
vided leaves, and axillary or terminal pan- 
icles of diflBcious flowers From the fleshy 
tuliers of M. utilissiina tapioca and cassava 
are prepared See Cassava and Tapioca. 
Mample (raan'i-pl), n. [L manipulun, mani- 
pliat, a handful, a company of soldiers 
manus, the hand, and vie, root of plcnus, 
full.] 1 A handful. 'Maniples of papers ’ 
B. Jon8on.—2 In Bom. antiq. a company of 
soldiers consisting of sixty common soldiei's, 
two centurions, and a standard-bearer. 

The very tnanifles forsooth arc to break ranks 
without orilers Bentley. 

8. In the Roman Catholic and some other 
Episcopal churches, one of the sacred vest- 
ments assumed by a bishop after the Confl- 
teor in the mass, and by a priest after the stole 
and before the chasuble. Originally, the man- 
iple was nothing more than a strlj) of fine 
linen, attached to the left arm, for the pur- 
pose of wiping the chalice previous to the 
first oblation. It afterwards came to be 
enriched with embroidery, like the stole, 
and finally became merely an ornament 
worn by the priest and his assistants above 
the left wrist at the celebration of the eu- 
charist. It is now of the same width and 
colour as the stole and the vestment or 
chasuble, fringed at the ends, and generally 
about 11 yard in lengtli. See Chasuble. 
Manlptuar (ma-nip'fi-l^r), a. Pertaining to 
the maniple. 

Manipulate (ma-nip'fi-l&t), v. t. [L L, man- 
ipulo, manipulatum, to lead by the hand, j 
from L. manipulus. See Maniple.] 1 . To 


handle or operate on with the hands, as in 
artistic or mechanical operations; to sub- 
ject to certain processes ; to treat or work 
up; as, the artist manipulates his colours 
with preat dexterity; in experimenting the 
chemist requires to be careful in manwu- 
lating his materials and apparatus.— 2. Fig. 
to operate upon skilfully, generally for the 
puiqiose of giving a false appearance to; to 
wrest for one's own ends; as, to manipulate 
accounts ; to manipulate documentary evi- 
dence 

Manipulate (ma-nip'fi-lat), v.i. To use the 
hands, as in scientific experiments, artistic 
processes, mechanical operations, or the 
like ; as, he manipulates neatly or success- 
fully. 

Manipulation (ma-nlp'u-la"8hon}, n. [See 
Manipulate, Maniple] 1 . The art of 
manipulating or working by hand ; skilful 
or artistic manual mauagement; manual 
and mechanical operation of any kind in 
science and art; specifically, in phar. the 
preparation of drugs ; in chem the prepar- 
ation and employment of substances for ex- 
periments; ami in animal 7nagnetism, the 
motion of the hands by which the operator 
magnetizes those on whom he operates - 
2 P'ig. the act of operating upon skilfully, 
for the purpose of giving a false appearance 
to ; the giving of a special turn, direction, 
or colour to for one’s own purposes: said of 
figures, accounts, I’eports, Ac 
There too, for ninny years before the Vatican Coun- 
cil, there was a gradual process of nuinifulntion of 
primary religious instruction carried on, chiefly by 
means of the Jesuit Deliarbe's catechism, working 
up to the full teaching of Papal infallibility. 

Saturday Ker 

Manlpulatl'Ve (ma-nip'u-lat-iv). a Pertain- 
ing to or performed by manipulation. 
Manipulator (nia-nip'u-lat-6r), n. One who 
manipulates. 

Manipulatory (ma-nlp'u-la-to-ri), a. Of or 
pertaining to manipulation 
Mauls (ma'n is), n [The assumed singular of 
L. manes, ghosts, from the dismal appearance 
of the auimalH, and their seeking their food 
by night 1 A genus of edentate mammals 
covered with large, hard, triangular scales 
w'ith sharj) e<lges, and overlapping each 
other like tiles on a roof: often called Scaly 
Lizards, Scaly Ant-eaters, or Pangolins 
They inlialiit the warmer parts of Asia and 



Pour-toed or African Miims (M tetrndaefyla) 


Africa, and feed on ants, the nests of which 
they break into with their claws, which in 
walking are turned in. Tliey differ from tlie 
true ant-eaters of South America in little 
else than in being proviiled with a scaly 
integument, and constitute with them and 
the armadillo the family Dasypidee. When 
attacked they roll themselves up like a 
hedgehog ; their scales, which are capable 
of inflicting unpleasant wounds in the hands 
of man and the mouths of predaceous ani- 
mals, standing boldly out 
ManltO, ManitOU (man'i-td, man'i-td), n. 
Among certain of the American Indians, a 
name given to whatever Is an object of lell- 
gious awe or reverence, wliether a good or 
evil spirit or a fetish. Two nianitos or spirits 
are spoken of by pre-eminence, the one the 
spirit of good, the other the spirit of evil. 
S^e extract. 

Gitclie Manito the mighty. 

He the Master of Life was painted 
As an egg, with points projecting 
To the four winds of the heavens. 
Everywhere is the Great Spirit, 

Was the meaning of the symbol. 

Mitche Manito the mighj^. 

He, the dreadful Spirit of Evil, 

As a serpent was aepicted. 

As Kcnabeek, the great serpent. 

Very crafty, very cunning, 

Is the creeping Spirit of Evil, 

Was the meaning of this syinhol. 

Lon^felloiv. 

Manitrunk (man'l-trungk), n. [L. manut, 
the hand, and trunev^. trunk.] In entoni. 
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a term given to the anterior segment of the 
trunk, m which the head inosculates, or on 
which it turns 

y^ulrinil (man-kind, man'kind, or man- 
kind), n. [ilfan and land, in sense of race, 
stock, kin, the word being altered from older 
wan&in, A. Sax mancyn. SeeKiN.] 1. The 
human race; man taken collectively; man. 

The proper study of ?na 7 tktnd is man. Pope. 

2. The males of the human race, as distin- 
guished from the females; the male part of 
the human race. 

Thou Shalt not he with mankind, as with woman- 
kind. Lev. xvili. 22. 

3. t Human feelings; humanity. 

You whose minds are good, 

And have not forced all i^uinkind from your breasts. 

B. yonson 

Mankind t (man 'kind), a 1. Resembling 
man, not woman, in form or nature ; un- 
womanly; masculine; coarse; liold: often 
applied by the older poets to woman in a 
bad sense. ‘ k inaiikind witch! Hence with 
her, out o’ door !’ Shak 

'Twas a sound knock slic gave me, 

A plaguy mankind girl, how inv brains totter! 

Beau. &■ FI 

2 Of virile power; ferocious. ‘Terrilile 
lions, many a mankind l>ear ‘ Chapman. 
MankS (mangks), n and a Same as Manx 
Manless (man'les), 1 Destitute of men; 
not maimed, as a lioat [Rare. 1—2 t fJn- 
manly; ba.se; cowardly, dastardly; iiniio- 
coining a man ‘ Stuffed with manlcHH 
cruelty ’ Chapman 

That pusill.intinity and manless bubjugation 

ll'aterhousr 

Manlesslyt (man'les-Ii), ad\) In an un- 
manly or inliuman manner , inhumanly 
*ManlesHly dragged to the Orecian fleet ’ 
Chapman 

Manlike (man'lik), a 1 Resembling a man 
in form or mitui'e. 

Under hib forming hands a creature grew, 
Afanltke, but diflcrcnt sex. Mi/ton 

2. Having the qualities proper to or lieeom- 
iug a man, as distinguished from a uoniaii, 
manly 

Civil manlike exercise, which might stir up, and 
discipline, and ripen the strength they liave 

Hammond 

Manliness (man'li-nes), n. The quality of 
being manly or of possessing the attributes 
of a man, especially boldness and coimige, 
bravery; dignity. 

Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manltne^i of grief (.olihmith 

Manling (man'ling), n A little man, 

Augustus often called him his witty Mauling, for 
the littleness of his stature B yoinon 

Ma nly (man'll), a [Man and term ly (winch 
see).] Pertaining to or becoming u man; 
not boyish or womanish ; firm ; brave ; un- 
daunted; dignified; noble; stately. 

His big manly voire, 

Turning again toward cliildisli treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound Shak 

rn . . s]>dak between the change of man and boy 

With a reed voice, and turn two ininciug steps 
Into a manly stride. .Shak. 

Serene and manly, hardened to sustain 
The load of life Drvdett 

He moves with manly grace Ihyden. 

Manly (mun'U), adv. With courage like a 
man, manfully; courageously ‘'I’liis tune 
goes manly.' Shak 

Man-mercer (man'm6r-86r), n One who 
deals by retail in cloths, etc., for male attire; 
a woollen draper. 

Man-midwife (inan'mid-wif), n. A man who 
practises obstetrics; an acctuicheur. 
Man-milliner (mau'mil-in-iir), n. A male 
maker of millinery ; hence, a man who 
busies himself with trifling occupations or 
embellishments. 

Man-minded (man'miud-od), a. Having the 
mind or qualities of a man. 

When his man-minded offset (Queen F.lizabeth) rose 
To chase the deer at hve. Tennyson 


n-mountaln (man'moun-tan), n. A man 

of gigantic size; a giant. Sw{ft 
Manna (man'na), n. [Oenerally derived from 
the Heb. man hu, what is It?] 1 In Scrip, a 
Buhstanee miraculously furnished as food 
for the laraelites in their journey through 
the wilderness of Arabia. Ex xvi. 16. What 
the Bubatance was is unknown. Ehronberg, 
in his SymbolcR Physiem, affirms it to have 
been the saccharine substance called Mount 
Sinai manna yielded by the shrub Tamar - 
ucua tnanniffera of that region, a species of 
tamarisk. Hence— 2. Divine or spiritual food. 
8. Inphar. the sweet concrete juice which is 
obtidned by incisions made in the stem of a 


secies of ash, Fraxinus Omus, a native of 
Sicily, Calabria, and other parts of the south 
of Europe. It is either naturally concreted 
or exsiccated and purified by art. At the pre- 
sent day the manna of commerce is collected 
exclusively in Sicily, where the manna-ash 
is cultivated for the purpose in regular 
plantations, called frasiuetti. The best 
manna is in oblong pieces or flakes of a 
whitisli or ]^e yellow colour, light, friable, 
and somewhat transparent. It has a slight 
peculiar odour, and a sweetish taste mixed 
with a slight degree of bitteniess, and is 
employed as a gentle laxative for children 
or persons of weak habits. It is, however, 
generally used as an adjunct to other more 
active medicines It consists principally of 
a crystallizable sugar named mannite, and 
an uncrystallizable sugar which possesses 
the sweet and purgative properties. Other 
sweetish secretions exuded by some other 
plants growing in warm and dry climates, 
as the Eucalyptus manni/era of Australia, 
the Tamaris mannifera or gallica of Arabia 
and Syria, are considered to be kinds of 
manna. Small quantities of manna, known 
under the name of Briangon manna, are 
obtained from the common larch {Larix 
rnrop(fa) 

Manna - ash (man'na-ash), n Fraxinus 
Ornns See Manna 

Manna-croup (man'na-kroji), n. 1 A gran- 
ular preparation of wheat-flour deprived of 
bran It consists of the large hard grains 
of wheat -flour retained in the bolting 
machine after the flue flour has been passed 
through its meshes. The French call it 
semoulc or semouline, and the flnest kind 
ot it iH said to be made in the south of 
France It is used for making soujis, jiud- 
dings, Arc.— 2. 'I'he prepared seeds of n grass, 
GLyceria jlvitans. 

Manner (iuan'n6r), n [O.E. manere, from 
Fr. maiui'.re, manner, from O Fi manier, 
of or belonging to the hand, from L maims, 
the hand properly, the luctbod of handling 
a thing.] 1 'J'lie moile in which anything is 
dtnie, the way of performing or ettecting 
anything ; mode of action ; method ; style i 
form; fashion. 

Find thou tlie manner , and the means, nrepare 
/hydrn 

The teiaptatioiis of prosperity insinuate themselves 
after a eciitlc, but very powcifnl, manner 

Atterbury 

2 Espetdally, customary or characteristic 
mode of acting, conducting one’s self, and 
the like; jieculiar or habitual way or car- 
riage; habitual style, bearing, or eondnet, 

Paul, .'IS Ins manner w.-is, went in unto them 
Acts xvn 

It can h.'irdly be im.igined how great a difference 
was m tlie humour, disposition, and manner of the 
army under kssex, and the other under Waller 

Clarendon 

Air ami manner are more expressive than words 
Btchardsori 

Specifl(!ally, (a) the characteristic style of 
writing or thought in an author, or the dis- 
tinctive iieculiarity of an artist. See extract 
under Mannerism (6) pi General way of 
life ; customary conduct, morals; habits 

Manners with fortunes, humours turn with dim'' ., 
Tenets with hooks, and principles with tunes Pope. 

(r)pl Carriage or behaviour, considered as 
decorous or indecorous, polite or impolite, 
pleasing or displeasing; especially, cere- 
monious behaviour; decent and respectful 
deportment; civility. 

Good manners is the art of making those people 
easy with whom wc converse. .Swi/t 

Virtue itself oftends when coupled with forbidding 
manners Middleton. 

Shall wc, in our applications to the great l.<jd, take 
that to be religion, which the common reason of 
mankind will not allow to be mannersf South 

8. Sort; kind: in this use having often the 
sense of a plural = sorts, kinds 

Yc tithe mint ami rue and all manner of herbs 
Luke XI. 4=. 

Blessed are yc. when men . . . shall bay all man- 
ner of evil against you faKcly Mat v. ii. 

—In a manner, in a certain degree, measure, 
or sense; to a certain extent; as, it is in a 
manner done already. 

The bread is in a manner common, i Sam xxi s. 
Augustinus docs in a manner confess the charge. 

Baker. 

.«iYN. Form, method, custom, habit, fashion, 
air, look, mien, aspect, appearance. 

Manner t (maii'dr), n. A thing stolen and 
found in the hands of the thief; mainour. 

Mannered (man'n6rd), a 1. Having or pos- 
sessed of manners, carriage, or conduct. 

Beseeching you 

To give her princely training, that she may be 
Mannered as she is born. Shak. 


2. In the fine arts, exhibiting the peculiar 
style of an author or artist, more pai'ticu- 
larly in its objectionable form. ‘Hence 
Inspratiou plans his mannered lays.’ Qraiiv 


.am (man'n6r-izm), n. Adherence 
to the same manner; uniformity of manner, 
especially a tasteless imiformlty, without 
freedom or variety; excessive adherence to 
a characteristic mode or manner of action 
or treatment. 

Mannerism is pardonable, and is sometimes even 
agreeable, when the manner, though vicious, is na- 
tnr.il. l ew readers, for example, would be willing 
to iiart with tlic mannerism of Nliltnn or of Burke 
But a mannerism which doc.s not sit easy on the 
mannerist, whicli has been adopted on principle, and 
which can be sustained only by constant effort. Is 
always offensive. And such is the mannerism of 
Johnson. Macaulay. 

Mannerist (man'n^r-ist), n. One addicted 
to mannerism; one who in action or treat- 
ment adheres to one unvaried manner, 
whether natural or copied, said especially 
of writers and artists. See extract under 
Mannerism. 

Mannerliness (man'nSi-li-nesl, n. The 
quality of being mannerly, or civil and re- 
spectful in behaviour; civility; complais- 
ance. 

Mannerly (man'n6r-li), a. Showing good 
manners; correct in deportment ; civil; re- 
spectful; complaisant; not rude or vulgar. 

What thou thmk'st meet and is most mannerly 
Shak. 

Mannerly (nian'n6r-li), adv. With good 
manners or civility: respectfully; without 
rudeness 

Better it is to lap one’s pottage like a dog, than to 
e.it it mannerly witli a spoon of the devil’sjfiv^ng. 

Manners-blt (nmn'nfirz-bit), 11 . A portion 
of a tlisli left by guests that the host may 
not feel himself reproached for Insufficient 
jireparation. [Local.] 

Mannheim Gold (man'hlm gold), n. [From 
Mannheim, in Itaden, where it was origin- 
ally made,] A brass containing 80 parts 
cojiper anti 20 parts zinc, used by jewellers 
to imitate gold. 

Mannikin (nian'i-kin), ri Same as Manikin. 
Beattie 

Manning 1 (man'ing), n. A day’s work of a 
man 

Mannish (man'ish), a. 1. Having the na- 
ture of man; i>ropcr to the human species; 
human. Gower [Rare.]— 2. (.’haracterlstic 
of or resembling a man as distinguished 
from a woman; hence, as applied to a 
woman, masculine; unwomanly. ‘A woman 
impudent and mannish grown.' Shak. 

Shc'.s as iimch too mannish as he too womanish. 
Beau & Ft 

Simulating manhood ; having the air or 
appearance of nianliiiess without the reality. 
[Rare.] 

Wc’ll have a swashing and a martial outside 

As many other mannish cowards have .Shak. 

4. Characteristic of the age of manhood. 

‘ Though now our voices have got the marv- 
nish crack.’ Shak. 

Mfl'nnjghly (man'ish-li), adv. In a mannish 
manner; boldly. 

MaimlslmeBB (man'ish-nes), ?i. The state 
or quality of being mannish; boldness; mas- 
culineiiess. ‘The painted faces, the man- 
nishness, and monstrous disgnisedness of 
one sex.' Bp. Hall. 

Mannite (manlt), n. (CcHwOe.) A peculiar 
variety of sugar obtained from manna, of 
which it forms the greater part When 
manna is dissolved in boiling alcohol, the 
solution as it cools deposits the mannite in 
flaky and circular crystals, often arranged 
ill concentric groups. It is also found in 
the juices whidi exude from several species 
of cherry and apple, in various mushrooms, 
in some roots, such as that of celery, in 
the fermented juice of beet-root, carrots, 
onions, &c. , and also in some sea- weeds, 
such as Laminaria saccharina. It has a 
faint sweetish taste. Called also Mushroom- 
sugar. 

MajlOBUyre (ma-nb'v6r or ma-nu'v6r), n. 
[Fr. manoeuvre - main, L. manus, the hand, 
and oeuvre, L. opera, work.] 1. A regulated, 
dexterous movement, particularly in an 
army or navy; any evolution, movement, or 
change of position among companies, bat- 
talions, rej^ments, ships, (fee., for the pur- 
pose of distributing the forces in the best 
manner to meet the enemy. 

The English commander wore close round ujMO 
the enemy, and actually syiarnted their line, pl^ng 
the central ships of the French between two fires. 
This bold and masterly manoeuvre proved decisive. 

Selskam. 


oh, cAaln; dh, Sc. looA; g,yo; J, job; li, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; SPH, fAen; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, whig', zh, azure.— 8e« Kw. 
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2. Manaxemeut with address or artful design ; 
an admt procedure; intrigue; stratagem. 

To niake them the principal, not the secondary 
theatre of their manceuvres for .securjUR' aaleter- 
mined majority in Parliament Burke. 

S. A silly affected trick of manner to attract 
notice; as, he is full oimananuvres. [Scotch.] 
Stanoouvre (ma-nb'v6r or ma-nCi'vCr), v.i 
pret. <fe pp. maruEuvred ; ppr inaiuEuvr- 
xng. 1. To perform manceuvres; to move or 
change positions among troops or ships for 
the purpose of advantageous attack or de- 
fence, or in military exercise for the pur- 
pose of discipline —2. To manage with ad- 
dress or art; to employ intrigue or strata- 
gem to effect a purpose. 

Mail 08 UVre(ma n(i'v6rorma-nu'v6r), v.t To 
change the position of, as troops or ships ; 
to make to perform evolutions. 

Sir Geo Rodney . . . now 7 nanotu7>red the fleet 
with such skill, as to gain the wind of the enemy 
during the night and entirely to preclude their retreat. 

Be/ f ham. 

HanCBUYTer (ma-no'ver-6r or ma-nu'v6r- 
6r), n. One who manmuvres 
]llail-K>f*straw (man'ov-stra), n See under 
Man. 

Man-of-war ( man'ov-war), n. An armed 
ship; a government vessel, employed for the 
purposes of war —Man-oJ'-war bird. Same 
as Frigate-bird (wliich see) — Portuguese 
tnan-of-war, a sailor’s name for the Phy- 
salia pelagica or atlantica. See Phy.salia. 
BSan-Of-war’s-man (man-ov-wftrz'man), n. 

A seaman belonging to u ship-of-wur. 
Manometor, lianoscope (ma-nom'et-6r, 
man'o-skop), 7i (Gr maiios, rare, not dense, 
and metron, measure, skopeo, to view ] An 
instrument to measure or show the altera- 
tions in the rarity or density of the air, or 
to measure the rarity of any gas. As, how- { 
ever, the rarity of a gas is proportional to its 
elastic force, so long as its temperature and 
chemical composition remain unehanged, 
such instruments as measure the elastic 
force of gases or steam are also properly 
termed manometers. They are variously 
constructed. 

Manometric, Manometrioal (man-o-met'- 
rik, man-d-metVik-al), a Pertaining to the 
manometer; made by the manometer; us, 
manometric observations. 

Manor (mau'or), n. [O.Fr. manoir, maneir, 
a dwelling-place, a mansion, properly an in- 
finitive from L. inanere, to stay, to dwell | 
l.t Dwelling; habitation. Chaucer —2 In 
law, a lordship or barony held by a lord and 
subject to the jurisdiction of a court-baron 
held by Idm ; the jurisdiction appertaining 
to such a court. 

Manor was originally a district of ground held by 
a lord or great personage who kept to himself such 
parts of it as were necessary for his own use, which 
were called terra domintca/es, or demesne lands, and 
distributed the rest to frecliold tenants Manors 
were also called baronies, as thej' still arc lordshius, 
and each baron or lord was empowered to hold a 
domestic court called the court baron for redressing 
misdemeanours and nuisances within the manor, and 
for settling disputes of property among the tenants 
Mozley &• tVhitely. 

8 In American law, a tract of land occu- 
pied by tenants who pay a fee-farm rent to 
the proprietor, sometimes in kind, and 
sometimes perform certain stipulated ser- 
vices. Burrill 

Man-orchis (man-orlcis), 71 [From a fancied 
resemblance between its lip and the body of 
a man hung by the head.] A plant, Aceras 
anthropopl^a, nat. order Orchidaceas, a 
greenish-fiowered orchid which grows in 
meadows and pastures in the 8t>uth of Eng- 
land. The genus is distinguished from 
orchis by the absence of a spur, but con- 
tains no species of importance. 
Manor-house, Manor-seat (man^or-hous, 
man'or-set), n. The house or mansion be- 
longing to a manor. 

Manonaly Manerialt (ma-nd'ri-al, ma-ne'- 
ri-al), a. Pertaining to a manor 

They have no civil liberty , their children belong 
not to them, but to their manorial lord. W. Tooke. 


Manor-seat, n. See manor-house. 

Manosoope, n. See Manometer 

Blanosoopy (ma-nos'ko-pi), 71 [Gr. manos, 
thin, and skt^d, to examine.] That branch 
of physics which concerns itself with the 
determination of the deniiilty of vapours and 
gases. 

Manoyery (ma-n6'v6r-i), n. In law, a de- 
vice or manoeuvring to catch game ille- 




My. 


npleaser (man'plgz-6r), n. One who 

pleases men, or who exhibits servility to 
gain the favour of men. 

Man-queller t (man^wel-er), n. A man- 
killer; a manslayer; a murderer. 


Wilt thou kill God's officers and the king's? O 
thou honey-seed (homicide) rogue I thou art a noney- 
seed ; a man-queller, and a woman-queller. Skak. 

Man-rent, Manred (mau'rent, manured), 7\. 
[Man-rent is a coiTuptlon of 7nanred, 0 E. 
7nanrede, homage; from man, and term. 
red, rede (as in kindrerf); it thus corresponds 
to homage, from ho7no, a man.] In Scots 
law, personal service or attendance. It was 
the token of a species of bondage, whereby 
free persons became boridmen, or followers 
of those who were their patrons or de- 
fenders. 

Man-rope (man'rop), 71 One of the ropes 
suspeiuuid from stanchions on each side of 
a gangway used in ascending and descend- 
ing a ship’s side, hatchways, <fec. 

Meinsaxd Roof (man 'sard rbf), n [From 
Franvois Ma7isard, a French architect, the 
inventor, who died in 16G6.] A roof formed 



Mansard Roof. 

A, Tic-beam B, Collar-beam. C C, Rafters. 

with an upper and under set of rafters on 
each side, the under set approaching more 
nearly to the perpendicular than the upper 
Called also Curb-roof. 

Manse (mans), 71 [Norm. 7na7ise, a farm 
with a house attached; L.L. inansus, ma7i- 
sum, a residence, from L. rnaneo, inanswn, 
to stay, to dwell ] 1 1 A house or habitation 
witli or without land ; particularly, a par- 
sonage house -2 In Scotland, properly the 
dwelling-houHe of a parochial clergyman, the 
ground allotted to him being tenned his 
glebe ; hence, the dwelling-house reserved 
for the minister of any Presbyterian church. 
—Capital uianse,^ a manor-house or lord’s 
court. 

1 his lady died at her capital manse 9.1 bencot near 
Hiccster in im T. It'arton. 

Manservant (raan'sfer-vant), 71 . A male ser- 
vant 

Mansion (man'shon), n. [L 7 na 7 isio, 7nan- 
sionis, from 7namo, to dwell.] 1 Anyplace 
of residence; a house, especially a house of 
considerable size and pretension; a habita- 
tion; an abode 

In my Father’s house are many mansions 

Jii. XIV. a. 

Thy mansion wants thee, Adam. Milton. 
These poct.s ne.ir our princes sleep, 

Anil m one grave their mansions keep Denham 

2 Tlie house of the lord of a manor; a 
nianor-house. 

Mansion (man'shon), v.i To dwell; to re- 
side. [Rare ] 

Visible as the clouds of heaven, and other meteors; 
as also the rest of the creatures mansiouinc- therein 
Medt 

MansiOXiary (man'shon-a-ri), a. Resident; 
residentiary; a%,7na7isionary canons. Wri^t. 
Mansion-house (man^shon-hous), n. The 
house in which one resides; an inhabited 
house; a manor-house 

(A burglary) must be. according to Sir Edwarfl 
Coke's definition, in a Mansion-house, and therefore 
to account for the reason why breaking open a 
church is burglary, lie quaintly observes that it is 
doinus manstofialts Dei Blackstone. 

—The Mansion-house, the official residence 
of the Lord-mayor of London. 

Mansionry (man'shon-rl), 71. Practice of 
building places of abode. [Rare. ] 

The temple-haunting martlet does approve. 

By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here. Shak. 

Manslaughter (man'slft-Wr), n. 1. The 
slaughter or killing of a manor of men; de- 
struction of the human species; murder. 

To overcome In battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Manslaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory. Milton. 

2. In law, the unlawful killing of a man 
without malice, express or Implied. This 
may be voluntary, upon a sudden heat or 
excitement of anger; or involuntary, but in 
the commission of some unlawful act. Man- 
slaughter differs from murder in not pro- 
ceeding from malice prepense or deliberate, 
which is essential to constitute murder. It 
differs from excusable homicide, being done 
in consequence of some unlawful act, 


whereas excusable homicide happens in 
consequence of misadventure. 

Manslayer (man'sla-^r), n. One that has 
slain a human being, * Cities of refuge for 
the manslayer.' Num. xxxv. 6. 
Manstealer (nian'Btgl-Cr),7t. One who steals 
human beings, generally for the purpose of 
selling them as slaves. ‘ For liars, for ma7i- 
stealers ' 1 'I'im. i. 10. 

Manstealing (man'stel-ing), 71 . The act of 
stealing a human being to sell into slavery. 
Man-Sty (man'sti), 77 . A sty or dwelling 
unfit for human habitation ; a filthy dwell- 
ing-place. 

The landlord who, as too many do, neglects his 
cottages till they become man-sties, to breed pauper- 
ism and disease Kingsley. 

Mansuete (man'swet), a [L. maTisuetus, 
tame —mamts, the hand, andsi/csco, suetum, 
to become accustomed.] Tame; gentle; not 
wild or ferocious. ‘Domestic and ma7i~ 
mete birds.’ Pay [Rai’e.] 

Mansuetude (man'swe-tud), 71. [L. ma7i- 

metudo, from mansuetus See MANSUETE.] 
Tameness; mildness; gentleness. Herbert. 
[Rare ] 

]ltens'Vi7ear (man'swar), v. i. Same as Main- 
swear. 

Mans'W’om (man's worn), pv. (A. Sax, mdn- 
swerMii, to swear wickedly, to foi-swear— 
7ndn, sin, wickedness, and swerian, to swear. ] 
Perjured. [Scotch.] See Mainswear. 
Manta (man'taV 7i. [Sp 7na7ita, a blanket.) 
1. A cotton cloth used in Mexico.— 2 A gigan- 
tic American species of ray, called devil-fish 
Mantchoo, 71 . See Manchoo 
Manteau (mafi-to), n. pi ManteauB or 
Manteanx (mafi-toz) [Fr.] A mantle; a 
cloak. ‘The yellow manteaus of the bride.' 
Hudibras. 

Mantel (man'tel), 71 [O.Fr. 7 nantel, Fr. man- 
teau. (See Mantle.) Though ma7itel and 
rnaiitle are really the same word, they ore 
differently spelled to mark the different 
senses of the two forms.] 'Phe ornamental 
work above a fireplace; especially, a narrow 
shelf or slab chiefly used to support orna- 
ments, a mantel-piece; a mantel-shelf 
Mantelet, Mantlet (man'tel-et, niaiit'let), 
71. [Dim of rnafitle.] 1 A small cloak worn 
hy women; also, a wide and short cloak 
with which knights formerly covered their 
shields —2. A kind of movable shield of 
iron, steel, or other material provided for 
sappers when at work, or used at embra- 
sures during sieges to protect the gunners 
when working or laying the guns from the 
rifle- fire of the enemy. 

Mantellnet (man'tel-in), 71 . A little mantle 
used by knights at touniaments. 

Mantellia (man-tel'i-a), 71 . [In honour of 
Dr. Mantell ] A genus of fossil cycadiform 
plants, chiefly found in the oolite of the 
Isle of Portland The stem is cylindrical 
and covered with transverse impressions of 
leaf bases The internal structure resem- 
bles Cycas 

Mantel-piece (man'tel-pes), n. Popularly, 
the same as mantel or mantel-shelf. In arch. 
distinguished us the horizontal decoration 
in front of the mantel-tree, supported by 
the jambs of a chimney-piece, anu itself sup- 
porting the mantel-shelf. 

Mantel-shelf (man'tel-shelf), 71. The shelf 
or horizontal slab of a mantel. 

Mantel-tree (man'tel-tre), n. In arch, a 
lieam behind the mantel-piece serving as a 
lintel to a fireplace, sometimes replaced by 
a brick arch, to which the name is also given. 
Mantle (man'tik), a. [Gr. manfiJeos, from 
mantis, a prophet.] Relating to prophecy 
or divination, or to one supposed to he In- 
spired; prophetic. 

Mantichor, Manticor, n Bee mantiger. 
Mantidse (nmn'ti-de), 71 . pi. A family of or- 
thopterous insects, named from the genus 
Mantis. 

Mantiger (mnn'tf-j6r), rather Mantlohor, 
Manticor (man'ti-kor), 7i. [L. ma7itichora, 
Gr mantichbras, martichoras, a fabulous 
Indian beast with a human face, a lion’s 
body, and a scorpion’s tail, from Per. murd- 
khora, man-eater— Tward, man, and khaur, 
an eater.] 1. In her. a monster with the 
face of a man, the body of a lion or tiger, 
long spiral horns, and the tail of a scorpion. 

2 A large monkey or baboon. Arhuthnot, 
Mantilla (man-tina), 71. [Hp, ; same origin as 
771 a7i«(e (which see).] 1. A nood; a woman’s 
head-coverlnff, which falls down upon the 
shoulders and may be used os a veil: worn 
in Spain and the Spanish colonies. — 2. A 
light cloak or covering thrown over the 
dress of a lady. 


F&te, fkr, fat, full; mfi, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; li. Sc. abune; y, Sc. ley. 
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j (man'tig), n. [Gr., a kind of locust, 

with long thin fore-legs, which are con- 
stantly in motion.] A genus of orthopter- 
ous insects, remarkable for their grotesque 
forms. They frequent trees and plants, and 
the forms and colours of their bodies and 
wings are so like the leaves and twigs 
which surround them as to give them re- 
markable power to elude observation. The 



Praying’-mantis {Afautis rehjs^tosa) 

M. religiom, or praying-mantis, has received 
its name from the peculiar position of the 
anterior pair of legs, resembling that of a 
person’s hands at prayer In their habits 
they are very voracious, killing insects and 
cutting them to pieces. They are natives 
chiefly of tropical regions, but are also 
found in France, Spain, and the warmer 
parts of Europe. 

MantlB-crab (man'tis-krub), n. A name 
given to Crustacea of the genus Squilla, 
from the second pair of jaw-feet being very 
largo, and formed very like the fore-legs of 
insects of the genus Mantis 
Mantispa fman-tis'pa), n A genus of neu- 
ropteroua insects of small size, and widely 
dispersed. They chiefly reside upon trees 
Their fore-legs are formed like those in the 
genus Mantis 

MantispidSB (man-tis'pi-de), n pi A family 
of neuropterous insects, of which the genus 
Mantispa is the type. See Mantispa. 
Mantissa (man-ti.s'H). n. [L , addition, in- 
crease, a make-weight— an Etruscan word ] 
A name sometimes given to the decimal 
part of a logarithm as connected with the 
integral part or characteristic. Thus in the 
logarithm of 900=2 95424 the characteristic 
is 2, and the mantissa is 95424. 
Mantis-shrimp (man'tis-slirimp), n Ca- 
vrella linearis, a crustacean so-called from 
its resemblance to the mantis insect 
Mantle (manTl), n. [A Sax. meentel, itum- 
tel, 0 Fr mantel, Fr mantcaii. It man- 
tello, G. D Dan, and Sw mantel, all from 
L inctntellum or manteliim, a mantle 1 

1 A kind of cloak or loose garment to be 
worn over other garments 

The heiald and children arc clothed with mantles 
of satin Bacon. 

Hence — 2 Fb;j a cover; a covering; any- 
thing that conceals 

Well covered with the night's hlack mantle Shak. 
Their actions were disguised with mantles. 

Hayivard 

3 In her the name given to the cloak or 
mantle which accompanies and is repre- 
sented behind the escutcheon —4 In zool. 
(a) the external fold of the skin in most 
molluscs, forming a cloak in which the 
viscera are protected U}) Any free outer 
membrane —5 In arch the same as Mantel 
(which see) —Lady's mantle. Hee Lady's- 
MANTLE 

Mantle (man'tl), v.t pret & pp mantled; 
ppr. mmitlimj To cloak; to cover; to dis- 
guise; to obscure. 

So thfir rising senses 

Begin to chase the ignorant finnes tliat mantle 
Their clearer reason. Shak 

The rosy veils 

Mantlmg the east, by Aurora's peering hand 
Were lifted from the water's breast Keats. 

Mantle (man'tl), v i 1. To be expanded or 
spread out like a mantle; to serve as a 
covering. 

The swan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings tnantlttig proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet. Milton. 

He gave the mantlins vine to grow, 

A trophy to his love. Fenton. 

2 In falconry, to stretch out one wing after 
the leg, a.s a hawk, by way of relief; to 
spread out the wings for ease ; used figura- 
tively in the following extract 

My frail fancy fed with full delight 

Doth bathe in bliss, and mantleth most at ease. 

Spenser. 

8. To become covered with a coating, as a 
liquid; to send up froth or scum; to cream; 
to display superficial changes of hue. 

There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and inancle like a standing pond. Shak. 
And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Pope. 
The whole sky (at sunset) from the zenith to the 


horizon becomes one molten mantling sea of colour ^ 
and fire. Kuskin. ^ 

Mantle-piece, Mantel-shelf (man'ti-pes, i 
man'tl-shelf), n. Same as Mantel-piece. See 
Mantel. 1 

Mantler (mant'ldr), n. One wealing a I 
mantle; in the extract, one whose only 
clothing is a mantle I 

In Ant werp they pictured the Queen of Bolieinia like , 
a poor Irish mantler with lier hair hanging about her 
cars and her child at her back. A. If ilson (1655). 

Mantlet, n. see Mantelet. 

Mantle-'bree (man'tl-tre), w. Same as 3Ian- 
tel-tree. 

Ma n tling (mant'ling), « Same as Mantle, 3 
MantO (nmn'to), n. A mantle; a cloak. ‘A 
manto or black coo) e (cowl).’ Sir P. Rycaut. 
Mantologlst (man-tol'o-Ji8t).n. One skilled 
in mantology or divination ; a diviner ; a 
prophet. [Rare ] 

llmntologry (man-tol'o-ji), n (Gr manteia, 
divination, atid logos, discourse.] The act | 
or art of divination or prophesying. [Rare.] | 
Manton (man'ton), n 'J’he name given to | 
the fowling-pieces made by the late Mr 
J oseph Manton of London, a much renowned 
maker. Often called Joe Manton 
Mantra (man'tra), n. In the East Indies, a 
charm, incantation, prayer, invocation. 
Man-trap (man'trap), n. An engine for 
catching trespassers. It is now unlawful, 
unless set m a dwelling-house between sun- 
set and sunrise 

Mantua (man'tu-a), n [Either a corruption 
of Fr. manteau, a mantle, or from Mantua, 
in Italy In support of the latter, comp 
milliner, from Milan ] A lady’s gown ‘ A 
new Tjmutua of genuine French silk.’ Sir 
W Scott. 

Mantua-maker (man'tu-a-mak-^r), n. One 
who makes dresses for females; a dress- 
maker 

By profession a mantua-maker , 1 am employed 
by the most fasinoimblc ladies Spectator 

Mantuan (man'tu-an), a Belonging to the 
town of Mantua in Italy 
Mantuan (man'tu-an), n A native or in- 
haldtant of Mantua 

Manty (man'ti), n A mantle; a gown ‘ My 
cousin’s silk manty, and her gowd watch ’ 
Sir W. Scott [Scotch ] 

Manual (man'u-al), a. [L manualis, per- 
taining to the hand, from maims, the hand ] 
1. Performed by the hand ; as, manntil 
labour or operation. -2. Used or made by 
the hand; as, a deed under the king’s sign 
manual. — Manual alphabet, the letters 
made by the fingers and hand, used by tlie 
deaf and dumb in communicating their 
ideas See DEAFNESS.— ilfawwai exercise in 
the military art, the exercise by which sol- 
diers are taught to handle their muskets 
and other arms. 

Mnnual (man'u-al), n. [See the adjective.] 

1 A small book, such as may be carried in 
the hand or conveniently handled; as, a 
manual of laws —2. The service-hook of 
the Romish Church —3 The key-hoard of 
an organ, the range of keys played by the 
hand, as distinguished from the pedals, those 
played by the feet 

Manuallst (man'O-al-ist), n. An artificer ; 
a workman. [Rare ] 

Manually (man'Cl-al-li), adv. By hand. 
MaU'Uary (man'u-a-ri), a. [L. nianuarius, 
from manus, the hand ] Done by the hand; 
manual. ‘The exquisiteness of manuary 
skill.’ Bp. Hall. [Rare.] 

Manubial t (ma-im'bi-al), a. [L. manubialis, 
from manuoiee, money obtained from the 
sale of booty, booty, from manus, the hand.] 
Belonging to spoils; taken in y/av.-Manu- 
bial column, a column adorned with trophies 
and spoils 

Manubrlal (ma-nu'bri-al), a. In anat. per- 
taining to the manubrium; formed like the 
manubrium. 

Manubrium (ma-nii'bri-um). n. [L., a 
handle, from manus, the hand.] 1. A haft 
or handle. —2. In anat the upper bone of 
the sternum, so called from its handle shape 
3. In zool. the polypite which is suspended 
from the roof of the swimming-bell of a 
medusa, or from the gonocalyx of a medu- 
siform gonophore among the Hydrozoa. 
M^UCaptor (man-u-kap'ter), n. [L. manus, 
the hand, and capio, to take.] In law, one 
who stands bail for another. 

Manuduoentt (man-u-du'sentbn. [L.manu8, 
the hand, and duco, to lead.] One who 
leads by the hand; a maniiductor. 
Manuduotlon (man-O-duk'shon), n. [L.L. 
rnanuductio, manuductionis—L. manus, the 
hand, and ductio, a leading, from duco, to 


lead.] Guidance by the hand; a leading; a 
guiding. South. [Rare.] 

Manuductor (man-d-dukt'dr), n. [L. manus, 
hand, and duotor, a leader.] 1. An officer 
in the ancient Church who gave the signal 
for the choir to sing, who beat time, and 
regulated the music. —2. A conductor ; a 
giude. ‘Love be your laantiducf or.' Jordan. 
BSanuftictory (man-fi-fak'to-ri),n. [See Ma- 
nufacture.] l.t The practice of manufac- 
turing; manufactures, ‘To give ease and 
encouragement to mani^factory at home.' 
Bolingbroke.—^. A building in which goods 
are manufactured; a factory. 

Manufactory t (man-fi-fok'to-ri), a. Of or 
belonging to manufacturing; employed In 
manufactuilng ; as, a manufactory opera- 
tion. Swift 

ManulhCtural (man-u-fak'tfir-al), a. Per- 
taining or relating to manufactures. ‘Manu- 
factural demand* W. T'aylor. 
Manufacture (man-u-fak'tar), 71 {Lmanus, 
the hand, and factura, a making, from facio, 
to make ] 1. The operation of making 

wares of any kind, as cloth, paper, books, 
and whatever is used by man ; the opera- 
tion of reducing raw materials of any kind 
into a form suitable for use, by more or less 
complicated operations.— 2. Any thing made 
from raw materials. 

The pcastints are clothed in a coarse kind of can- 
vas, the mann/acture of the country. Addison. 

Manufacture (man-u-fak'tflr), v.t. pret. A 
pp. manu^factured ; ppr, manufacturing. 
1. To make or fabricate from raw materials, 
and work into forms convenient for use, 
especially by more or less complicated pro- 
cesses; as, to manufacture cloth, nails, or 
glass. - 2 To work up into suitable forms 
for use ; as, to manufacture wool, cotton, 
silk, or iron 

Manufacture (man-ii-fak'tur), v.i. To be 
occupied in manufactures; as, those who 
manufacture are supported by those who 
use their goods. 

Manufacturer (man-u-fak'tur-6r), n. One 
who manufactures; one who employs work- 
men for manufacturing; the owner of a 
manufactory. 

Manufacturing (man-u-fak'tur-ing), pp. 
and a. 1. Employed in making goods; as, a 
manufacturing house, company, establish- 
ment, or estate.— 2. Concerning or pertain- 
ing to manufactures or manufactiu’ers ; as, 
manufacturing interests. 

Manuxnlset (man'u-miz), v.t. To release 
from slavery; to manumit 
And slrivcb now manumtsed on their dead master 

wait Dryden. 

Manumission (man-fi-mi'shon),?!. [L. man- 
umissio. See Manumit.] The act of liber- 
ating u slave from bondage and giving him 
freedom: emancipation. 

Manumit (man-u-mit'), v.t pret. & pp. man- 
umitted ; ppr. manumitting. [L. manu- 
mitto — manus, hand, and mitto, to send.] 
To release from slavery: to liberate from 
personal bondage or servitude; to free, as a 
slave ; to emancipate. ‘ Barons . . . who 
manumitted their vassals.’ IFarton. 
Manumotlve (man'u-mO-tiv), a. [L. manus, 
the hand, and moveo, motum, to move,] 
Movahle.hy hand [Rare.] 

Manumotor (man'Q-mO-t6r), n. A small 
wheel-carriage so constructed that a person 
sitting in it may move it in any direction; a 
carriage for exercise 

BIanurable(ma-nilr'a-bl),a. [From manure.] 
1 . 1 That may he cultivated 

This, book (Doomsday) in effect gives an account 
not only of the inanurable lands in every manor, 
town, or vil, but also of the number and natures of 
their several inhabitants. SirM. Hale. 

2. That may be manured or enriched by 
manure. ^ 

Manuraget (ma-nur'aj), n. Cultivation. 

Warner. , 

Manurance t (ma-nfir'ans), n. Cultivation. 
Spenser. , 

Manure (ma-nur'), v t. pret. & pp. manured; 
ppr. manuring, [Originally to work by 
manual labour or by the hand, and the 
same yfoxd as manoeuvre. See Man(EUVRB.] 

1. t To manage. 

Wherefore generally to speak of the commonwealth 
or policic of England, it is governed, administered, 
ancf manured by three sorts of persons. 

Sir T Smtlb 

2. f To cultivate by manual labour; to till; 
to develop by culture. ‘ The manuring hand 
of the tiller.’' Milton. 

Nor could they have slid into those brutish iinmo- 
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8. To enrich, as soils, with fertilizing sub- 
stances, as dung, guano, ashes, lime, nsh, or 
any vegetable or animal substance ; to sup- 
ply with manure; as, to manure a field ; to 
manure a crop. 

The corps of half her senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly Addtson. 

Bfanure (ma-nfir'), n (From the verb ] Any 
matter or substance added to the soil with 
the view of fertilizing it, or of accelerating 
vegetation and increasing the production of 
the crops; every substance which is used to 
improve the natural soil, or to restore to it 
the fertility which is diminislied by the 
crops annually carried away. Animal, vege- 
table, and mineral substances are used for 
this purpose. Animal substances employed 
as manures comprehend the putrefying car- 
casses of animals, jpound bones, blood, the 
excrements of animals, as the dung of 
horses, cattle, sheep, poultry, &c. \ urine, 
guano (the decomposed excrement of aquatic 
birds); the scrapings of leather, horn, and the 
refuse of the shambles ; the hair or wool of 
animals. Liquid manure, consisting of town 
sewage, the efrainings of dung-heaps, staliles, 
and cow-houses, is largely employed in ninny 
districts Although fanners generally pre- 
fer to absorb the liquid excrements of their 
cattle by means of straw, yet sometimes 
more is produced than can he absorbed. 
In this case it is collected in tanks and dis- 
tributed, sometimes from a large barrel 
drawn by a horse, over the fields, some- 
times by a force-pump and hose, and some- 
times by simple gravitation The liiiuid 
manure of some large cities, as Edinburgh, 
is thus utilized, and increasing attention is 
being paid to this use of it, both from sani- , 
tary motives and its high value as a ferti- 
lizer. It is used chiefly to promote the 
growth of grass. Almost every kind of 
vegetable substance, in one state or an- 
other, is used as manure The principal 
mineral substances employed as manures 
are lime and other alkaline substances, 
chalk, sand, clay, marl, various sulphates, 
phosphates, nitrates, &c 
Manurement (ma-uur'ment), n Cultiva- 
tion; improvement ‘Tlie inanuremeut of 
wits.’ Woiton. [Rare ] 

Manurer fma-nur'6r). n. One that manures 
Btanurial (ma-nuVi-al), a. Of or pertaining I 
to manures. S ir Johuson 
Manus (ma'nus), n. [L.. the hand ] In zool. 
the hand or fore foot of a mammal. 
Manuscript (man'u-skript), n. fL maim 
tcriptum, written with the hand manm, 
the hand, and ncribo, scriptvm, to write.] 

A book or paper written with the hand or 
pen; a writing of any kind, in contradis- 
tinction to what is printed. Often contracted 
to MS , pi. MSS 

Manuscript (raan'u-skript), a Written 
with the hand; not printed; as, manuscript 
matter. 

Manutenency (man-u-ten'en-si), n Main- 
tenance. Ahp. Bancroft [Rare and olisolete ] 
Man-worship (mau'w^r-ship), n The wor- 
ship of a man; undue reverence or extreme 
adulation and obsequiousness paid to a man. 
Manworthy (man'w^'r-THi), a. Worthy of 
a man ; becoming a man ‘ Where it is in 
advance to a better and more manworthy 
order of things Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Manx (mangks), n. 1 The native language 
of the inhabitants of the Isle of Man. It 
belongs to the Gadhelic branch of the Celtic 
tonnes, and is thus closely allied to the 
Irish and Gaelic. — 2. Used as a plural. 
Natives or inhabitants of the Isle of Man. 
Written also Manks 

Mfttir (mangks), a. Of or belonging to the 
Isle of Man or its language. Written also 
Manks. 

Many (men'i), a. [A. Sax. rnanig, mcenig, 
menig, num^, Goth, manage, D inenig, Dan. 
mange, O.H.G. manag, G. manch, many. 

In A. Sax. manig was used as an adjective 
(like G. manch) with both singulars and 
plurals ; as, manig burh, many a city ; rinc 
manig, many a man; manige men, many 
men. It was not till the thirteenth century 
that the indefinite article was used between 
it and the noun, as in ‘ many a man. ’ Grimm 
explains the word as derived from man, G. 
mann, and the word may have originally 
meant any man or a number of men. Another 
supposition is that it contains a nasalized 
form of the root mag, mah, seen in may, 
main, L. magnue, &c. ] Numerous; com- 
prising a great number of individuals. 

Many are the nfflictions of the righteous. 

Ps. XXXIV. 19, 


Followed by an or a before a noun in the 
singular number it has more of a distribu- 
tive or emphatic force than with a plural 
noun. 

Full many « gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathoincd caves of ocean l)ear. Gray. 

—The many, the great majority of people; 
the crowd; the common herd ‘ The toiling 
many and the resting few.’ Wordsworth. 

The vulgar and the many are fit only to be led or 
driven. South 

— So many, (a) the same number of; as, 
packed together like so many herrings 

I Alleys and archways, like ao many cesspools, dis- 
gorgcii their offences of smell Dickens. 

(&) A certain number indefinitely ; as, he 
took so many of these, so many of those, 
and so many of the others.— Too many, too 
strong; too powerful; too able; as, they are 
too many for us ; we may also say he is too 
many, or one too many, for us. [Colloq.] 
Many is prefixed to a great number of ad- 
jectives, forming compounds which explain 
tliemselves, as, many-coloured, many-cor- 
nered, ?/<any-eyed. Ac — SVN Numerous, 
multiplied, frequent, manifold, various, 
i divers, sundry 

Many (men'i), n [A Sax nuvnigeo, mnnigu, 
a crowd, from manig, many . Goth, ma nagei. ] 

1 t A multitude ‘6 thou fond many ’ Snak. 
‘The nink-seented many ’ Shale —2. A con- 
siderable number: preceded by the inde- 
finite article 

Like a many of these lisping liawthorn buds Shak 

[The phrase a many (as well as a pretty 
many) has become obsolete in good usage, 
though it may be still heard among the iin- 
edm ated, yet n good many and a great 
many are still in common use ] 

Manyt (men'i), n [HeeMKlNV.] A retinue 
of servants, household 

The kings before their many rode Fairfax 

Many-fountained (meiri-fount-and), a 
Having many fountains or streams; being 
the source of many streams 

O mother Ida, mauy-Jountained Ida Jenny\on 

Many-headed f men'i-hed-etl ), a Having 
many heads.— 2'^c many-headed, the many- 
headed beast or monster, often applied to a 
mob or the people generally 

Who o’er liic herd would wish to reign 
Kintastic, hekir, fierce and v.iin? . . 

Thou many-headed monster thing, 

O who would wish to be thy king'' Sir If S<otf 

Many-peopled (men'i-pe-pld), a Having a 
numerous population, or inhabited by many , 
different races, as, the many-peopled cartli 
Manyplles (men'i-pliz), n pi A popnlnr 
name of the oinasuin or third stomach of 
ruminants. I>r. Carpenter. 

Many-sided ( men'i-sid-ed ), a. 3. Having 
many sides; as, a many-sided figure; a many- 
sided question — 2. Exhibiting many aspects 
of mental or moral character; showing 
mental or moral activity in many different 
directions; hence, open to many influences; 
having wide sympathies; as, a many-sided 
mind; a many-sided character. — 3. ikrived 
from many sources; resulting from many 
influences, conversant with many subjects 
or branches of knowledge; exhiliiting many 
phases. 

Wc could s.-iy much more about this volume as 
evincing rare and many-sided erudition 

Saturday Rev. 

Ma^ - sidedness (men'i - sid ed -nes), n 
1. The quality of having many sides. 

2 The quality of having abilities that actively 
display themselves in many different direc- 
tions; the quality of having wide sympathies; 
the quality of being capable of regarding a 
subject on all its sides or in all its aspects 
Many-ways, Many-wiBe(men'i-waz, men'- 
1-wiz^, adv. In many different ways ; mul- 
tifariously; variously. 

Maor (mar), n. 8ame as Maer 
Maori (ma'o-ri), n. [A New Zealand word 
signifying native or indigenous ] One of the 
native inhabitants of New Zealand 
Maori (ma'o-ri), a. Of or belonging to the 
native inhabitants of New Zealand 
Blaormor (marimor), n. [Gaol, maer, maor, 
a royal steward, and wor, great ] LiJt. 
a great steward. The ancient name for a 
royal steward of high dignity and power, 
placed by the King of Scotland over a pro- 
vince instead of a thanage, and exercising 
the office of royal deputy, enjoying a third 
part of its revenues. Written also Mormaer 
fwhlch see), 

Biap (map), n. [L. mappa, a Punic word 
si^ifying a napkin, taole-napkin— maj:^ 
mundi(FT. mappemonde, It. mappamonao), 


1 a delineation of the earth on a cloth ; a map. ) 
1. A representation of the surface of the 
earth or of any part of It, or of the whole or 
I any part of the celestial sphere, usually 
1 drawn on paper or otlier material. (See 
i Chart.) The surface represented being 
spherical, a map upon a plane surface must 
I be laid down according to the laws of per- 
spective, or the representation must be that 
of the surface of a sphere upon a plane on 
the principles of perspective. This is what 
is termed proiection. There are five prin- 
cipal projections, the orthographic, the 
stereographic, the globular, the conical, and 
the cyliniirical or Mercator’s, distinguished 
from each other by the different positions 
of the projecting point in whicli the eye is 
supposed to be placed. A map of the earth, 
or a portion of the earth, usually exhibits 
merely the positions of couutries,mountain8, 
rivers, lakes, cities. Ac., relatively to one 
another, and by means of lines of latitude 
and longitude relatively to evei y other point 
on the earth’s surface. But a ma}) may be 
so coloured or shaded as to give a variety 
of information: for example, to indicate the 
geological structure, the amount of rainfall, 
the languages spoken, Ac. Hence we have 
geological, meteorological, linguistic, and 
other kinds of maps.— 2 Fig. a distinct and 
precise representation of anything. 

Map (map), v.t. pret. A pp mapped; ppr. 
mapping. I'o draw or delineate jn a chart 
or map, as the figure of any portion of land; 
hence, fig to delineate or describe vividly 
and accurately : often with out; as, the coun- 
try has been surveyed and mapped out. 

I am near to the jilace where they should meet, if 
Pisaiiio have mapf'td it truly Shak 

Maple (miipl), n. [A Hax mapeltreO, ma- 
polder, a maple-tree.] A tree of the genus 
Acer, iiat order Aceracece or Hapindacete, 
peculiar to the northern and temperate parts 
of the glo))e About fifty species are known, 
distributed through Europe, North America, 
and different parts of Asia They are small 
or large trees, with a sweetish, rarely milky, 
sap, opposite d eci duous, simpl e, usually lobed 
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leaves, and axillary and terminal racemes 
or corymbs of small greenish flowers. The 
characteristic form of the fruit is shown in 
the figure Two species are common in 
Britain, the great maple, often miscalled 
sycamore {A pseudo -platanus), and the 
common maple (A. campestre). The wood 
of the fonner is valuable for various pur- 
poses, as for musical instruments, saddle- 
trees, wooden dishes, and many other ai*- 
ticles both of furniture and machinery. 
The knotted parts of the sugar -maple 
furnish the pretty bird's-eye maple of 
cabinet-makers. The wood of several Ame- 
rican species is also applied to various uses. 
The sugar or rock maple (A sacchari/num) 
is the most important species; this yields 
maple-sugar, wliich in many parts of North 
America is an important article of manu- 
facture. A tree of ordinary size will yield 
from 15 to 80 gallons of sap, from which are 
made from 2 to 4 lbs. of sugar. -Maple-honey, 
the uncrystallized portion of the sap of the 
rock-maple from which sugar Is made. — 
Maple-sugar, sugar obtained by evaporation 
from the Juice of the rock-maple 

Map-mounter (map'mount-fer), n. A work- 
man who backs maps with canvas, var- 
nishes them, and fixes them on rollers, Ac. 
Simmonds. 

Mappery (map'6r-l), n. The art of plannixig 
and designing maps. Shak. 
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Maqui (mak'wg), rt An evergreen or sub- 
evergreen shrub found in Chili, from the 
Juice of whose fruit the Chilians make a kind 
of wine. It is the best known species of 
the genus Aristotelia (A Maquf), and is 
referred to the nat. order Tiliaoea). It is 
cultivated as an ornamental shrub in Eng- 
land, and its fruit ripens 
Mar (mftr), v.t pret. & pp. marred; ppr. 
marring [A. Sax. myrran, merran, dmyr- 
ran, to hinder, to obstruct, to lead aside, 
to spoil; O.E, amerre, to mar; Teel merja, 
to bruise or crush; O.H.O marrjan, M.H.G. 
merren, to hinder, to make void; from same 
root as mild (whicli see). 'J’he word passed 
from the German into the Romance lan- 
guages: 0. Er. and Pr. marrir, Sp marrar, 
L.L. marrire, to annoy, to injure.] To in- 
jure in any way; to spoil; to impair; to de- 
face; to disfigure; to deform 
Neither shalt thou war the comers of thy beard 
Lev XIX 27 

When brewers mar their malt with water S/iaJb 
But mirth is marred, and the ^ood cheer is lost. 

Dry den. 

Hdcl) passion dmmi’d his face 
Thrice changed witli p.ile, irc, envy, and despair; 
Which marr'd his borrowed vis.ige Milton 

Mart (mar), n, A blot; a blemish; an injury. 
Aseham. 

Mart (mar), n A lake. See Mere. 

Mara (ma'ra), n. A rodent animal, some- 
times called the Patagonian Cavy (DoH- 
chotis patacJioniciis) It lives in forms like 
the hare, a single couple usually occupying | 
each form j 

Mara (ma'ra), n [Icel marn, the night- 
mare ] In Norse myth a demon who tor- 
ments men with frightful visions. 

The word f»'ai’‘ has an etymological connection | 
with the n.iiiie of Rra^t, the Norse god of song and | 
mirth, while the faithful devotees of Bragi fall after | 
.a while under the power of Mara, a s.iv.i^e demon 
who tortures men wirli visions .and crushes them even 
to death, and who still survives, though with uitti- 
gated powers, as the niyhtm.ire of modrin d.ays 
Isani 1 ay lor. 

Marabou-stork (iml-ra-bo' stork), n The 
name given to two species of storks, the 
delicate white feathers beneath the wing 
and tail of which form the marabou-feathers 
imported to this country. One species is a 
native of West Africa (Leptoptilus mara- 
bou), another is common in India, where 
it is generally called the adjutant; it is the 
Leptoptilus A rgala. 

Marabout, Maraboot (ma-ra-bot ), n. in 
Northern Africa, among the Berliers, one of 
a kind of saints or sorcerers who are lield in 
high estimation They distribute amulets, 
affect to work miracles, and are thought to 
exercise the gift of prophecy 
Maracan (mar'a-kan), n. [Brazilian mara- 
cana ] The name given in Brazil to several 
of the macaws 

Marab (nm'ra), n. [Ileb., bitterness. The 
name given to a place on the east of the 
Red Sea from the bitteniessof its waters.] 
Bit ter- water; bitterness 

All tlieir lives long, with the imle.aveiied bread 
And luttcr herbs of exile and its fears, 

The wasting famine of the heart they fed. 

And slaked its thirst with marah of their tears, 
Lonf^ellow 

Maral (ma-ra'), n A sacred inclosure or 
temple among the islanders of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Maranade (mar'a-nad), V t Same as 3fari- 
nate. 

With US the smaller eels are sometimes potted or 
maranaded. Couch 

Maranatha (mar-a-na'tha), n [Byr.] Tlie 
Lord comes or has come : a word used by 
the anostle Paul in expressing a curse 
This word was used in anathematizing per- 
sons for great crimes; as much as to say, 

* May the Lord come (piickly to take ven- 
geance on thee for thy crime.' 

Marauta (ma-ran'ta), n. [After B. Maranti, 
a Venetian physician and botanist ] A ge- 
nus of plants, nat. order Marantaceae. The 
arrow-root of commerce is obtained from 
the rhizomes of M arnndinacea, an herba- 
ceous branching plant 4 to 6 feet high, witli 
narrow ovate leaves and small white soli- 
tary or loosely racemose llowers. It is a 
native of Tropical America See Arrow- 
root. 

Marantacead (mar-an-ta'se-e), n pi A nat. 
order of endogenous plants found wild In 
tropical countries only. Called als() Ganna- 
cede. Th^ are perennial herbs, with fibrous 
roots or fleshy creeping rhizomes, alternate 
simple leaves with sheathing foot-stalks, 
and Irregular, often handsome, racemose or 
panloled flowers. The genus Canna is com- | 
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monly cultivated under the name of Indian 
shot. See Indian shot under Indian, MA- 
ranta. 

Mara8ca(mar-aa'ka),a. [See Maraschino.] 
A term applied to the small black wild 
variety of cherry from which maraschino 
is distilled. 

Marascblno (mar-as-ke'no), n. [It., from 
marasca, ainarasca, a kind of sour cherry, 
from L amarm, bitter ] A delicate spirit 
distilled from cherries; the best is from 
Zara in Dalmatia, and is obtained from the 
marasca cherry. 

Marasmus (ma-raz'mus), n. [Gr marasmoe, 
from maraino, to cause to pine or waste 
away ] A wasting of flesh without fever or 
apparent disease: atrophy; phthisis; con- 
sumption. Marasmus often depends on dis- 
ease of the mesenteric glands, or some 
obstruction in the course of the chyle 
Pining atrophy. 

Marasmus, and wide wasting pestilence MtUon 

—Marasmus senilis, progressive atrophy of 
the aged 

Marasqueno (mar-as-ke'no), n Same as 
Marasmino. 

Marattiacess (mn-rat'ti-a" 8 e-e), n. pi An 
onier of ferns Kmnd in .South America, the 
Eastern Pacific Islands, and South Africa, 
differing from Polypodiacete in tlie absence 
nf a jointing ring to the spore-case, and 
from Opliioglossaeefe in having the sori and 
the vernation circinate. 

Maraud (ma-rad'), v i. [Fr. marauder, to 
beg, play the rogue, from maraud, a rogue, 
a vagabond ] To rove in quest of plunder; 
to make an excursion for booty, to plunder 
Maraud (ma-rad'), n. spoliation by ma- 
rauders 

While it would expose the whole extent of the sur- 
rounding country to mat and and ravage 

Irving 

Marauder (ma-rad' 6 r), n One who ma- 
rauds, a rover in quest of booty or plunder; 
a plunderer 

The pirates had been a troublesome enemy, be- 
cause, .IS Hying marauders, lurking, and w.atching 
their ojiportnnities, they could seldom be brought to 
action. De Qutttcey 

Maravedl (mk-rk-va-deO, n. [ Sj) ; so called 
from MarAoittn, an Arabian dynasty which 
reigned in Spain and Africa, lit. the stead- 
fast ] A small copper coin of Spain, less 
than a farthing sterling. It is no longer 
current 'i'hc gold maravedi, a still older 
coin, was worth about fourteen shilling, s 
MarWe (mar'bl), 71 [Fr marbre, L mar- 
mor, marble; Gr. marmaros, any stone or 
rock which sparkles in the light, from inar- 
mairo, to flash, to gleam.] 1 'I'he popular 
name of any species of calcareous stone or 
mineral, of a compact texture, and of a 
beautiful appearance, susceptible of a good 
polish Marble is limestone, or a stone 
which may be calcined to lime, a carbonate 
of lime; but limestone is a more general 
name, comprehending the calcareous stones 
of an inferior texture, as well as those 
which admit a fine polish. The term is 
limited by mineralogists and geologists to 
the several varieties of carbonate of lime 
which have more or less of a granular and 
crystalline texture. In sculp the term is 
applied to several compact or granular 
kinds of stone susceptible of a very fine 
polish The varieties of marble are exceed- 
ingly iiiimorons, and greatly diversified in 
colour Marble is much used for statues, 
busts, pillars, chimney-pieces, monuments, 
<V:c. By far the largest portion of the 
marble used by modem sculptors comes 
from the quarries of Carrara in Italy, but 
some 18 also got from Greece. Many sorts 
of variegated marbles of great beauty are 
found in Britain —2. A little ball of marble, 
of other stone, or of baked clay, used by 
children in play. -3. A column, tablet, or 
the like, of marlde, remarkable for some 
inscription or sculpture.— A marbles 
or Arundelinn marbles, a collection of an- 
cient sculptured marbles, purchased by Sir 
William Petty at Smyrna in 1($24 for the , 
Earl of Arundel, whose grandson presented , 
it to the University of Oxford Tlie most ; 
curious and interesting jiortion of this col- i 
lection is called the Parian Chroniede, from 1 
having been kept in the island of Paros. In 
its perfect state the inscription contained 
a chronicle of the principal events in Grecian j 
history from the time of mythical or semi- | 
mythical Cecrops (1582 b c ) to the ai'chon- ! 
ship of Diognetus (264 B.c ), but part of it 
is now lost, and what remains is much cor- | 
roded and defaced. —Elgin marbles, a splen- 
did collection of basso-rillevos and frag- , 
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manta of statuary brought from the Par- 
thenon at Athens to Enj^and by Lord Elgin 
in 1814, afterwards purchased by the gov- 
ernment, and now lodged in tlie Britlsli 
Museum. The largest part of them (ninety- 
two pieces in all) were, perhaps, executed 
from designs by Phidias, and are considered 
among the finest remains of ancient art.— 
Fire rruirble, a kind of lumachel in which 
red colours predominate. 

Marble (mar^l), a. 1 Composed of marble; 
as, a marble pillar.— 2. Variegated in colour; 
stained or veined like nioi’ble. 

The appeiKlix shall be printed by itself, stitched, 
and with a marble cover. Sw\ft, 

3. Hard; insensible; as, a marble heart. 
Marble (mar'bl), v t. pret & pp marbled; 
ppr. marbling. To give an appearance of 
marble to; to stain or vein like marble; as, 
to marble the edges of a book. 

Marble-breasted (mOrail-brest-ed), a. in- 
sensible; liard-hearted. ‘Marble -breasted 
tyrant ’ Shak. 

Marble-constant ( mar'bl -kon-stant), a. 
Immovable as marble ; firm ; conswnt. 
Shak. 

Marble-cutter (mar'bl kut-6r), n. One who 
hews marble ; a worker In marble ; an In- 
striimoiit or machine for cutting marble 
Marble-edged (mkr'bl-ejd), a. Having the 
edges maibled, as a book. 

Marble-bearted (mkribl-hkrt-ed), a. Hav- 
ing a heart like marble; hard-hearted; cruel; 
insensible; incapable of being moved by 
pity, love, or sympathy. ‘ Marble -hearted 
fiend. ’ Shak. 

Marblelze (mftrOiMz), v.t. To stain or 
otherwise mark in imitation of marble. 
Marble-paper (mki-fiil-pa-p^r), n. Paper 
marked 111 iiaitatbm of variegated marble. 
Marbler (mariblftr), 71 1 . One who works 

in marble Fuller. [ Rare. ]~ 2. One who 
stains or otherwise marks in imitation of 
marble. 

Marbles t (mariblz), n. pi A venereal dis- 
ease, probably bubo. Ji Greeuv 
Marbling (mkribllng), n 1. The art or 
practice of variegating in colour, in imita- 
tion of marble, — 2. Any marking resem- 
bling that of veined marble ; as, the mar- 
bling of flesh-meat produced by the fat and 
lean being so intermixed as to [iroduce that 
appearance. 

Marbly (maribli), a Resembling marble in 
structure or appearance. Mrs Jameson. 
Marc (mark), n. [Fr. ; L emarcAis, a kind 
of vine~a word of Celtic origin ] Tlie refuse 
matter which remains after the pressure of 
fruit, as of grapes, olives, Ac, 

Marc (mark), n. [See Mark ] A weight of 
gold and silver ; a money of account See 
Mark 

Marca (mar'ka), n See Manca. 

Marcaslte (mar'kas-lt), 71 . [A word of 
Arabic origin ; It marcassita' ¥v. marcas- 
site.) Iron pyrites or bisulphide of iron. 
Marcasite occurs crystallized in modified 
rhombic iirisnis, and also in renifonn and 
botryoidal masses. It is of a paler colour 
than ordinary pyrites, being nearly of the 
colour of till, and its lustre is more strongly 
metallic. 'The older mineralogists gave this 
name to pyrites occurring in thin veins, and 
that of pyrites to nodular masses 
Marcasitic, Marcasitical (mar-ka-sit'ik, 
mar-ka-sit'ik-al), a. Pertaining to ntarca- 
site; of the nature of marcasite. 

Marcassin ( mar-kas'sin ), 77. [Fr.] Inker 
a young wild boar. 

Marceltne (mkr'se-lin), n. [Fr,, from L 
marceo, to be weak, thin. ] A thin silk 
tissue used for linings, Ac. , in ladies' dresses. 
Simmonds 

Marcescent (mkr-ses'ent), a. [L. marces- 
cens, marcescent is, ppr. of marcesco, to fade. ] 
Withering; fading; decaying; specifically, 
in hot withering, nut not falllDj off till the 
part hearing it is perfected ; al;, a marces- 
cent perianth. 

Maroeaclble (mar-ses'i-hl), a. That may 
wither; liable to decay. 

Marcgraviacesa (milrk'gra-vi-a"s6-e), n. pi 
[In honoui’ of Maregrave, the German na- 
turalist.] A small unimportant group of 
hypogynoiis exogenous plants found In Cen- 
tral America, remarkable for their cuciillate 
bracts, now considered as a tribe of Tem- 
stroemiaoeje. They are climbing or epiphy- 
tic plants, with leathery entire leaves, and 
flowers In terminal racemes. 

M flTCb (march), n. [O.Fr. march, from 
L. Martins, pertaining to Mars, Martius 
mensis, Mars' month, Mars, the god of war ] 
The third month of the year. — Mad as a 
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March hare, quite mad or crazy ; as mad as 
can be. [The phrase has its ori^ in the fact 
that March is the rutting month of hares, 
during which they are in an excited and 
violent state. ] 

Marcll (marcli), n [Probably directly from 
the Pr. marche, a boundary (It. Sp. Pg, Pr. 
marca), but the word is originally Teuto- 
nic; A Sax. mearc, a mark, sign, boundary, 
limit, Goth, marka, a Ixuder. See Mark.] 
A frontier or boundary of a territory; a 
border; especially applied to the bounda- 
ries or confines of political divisions, and 
also to the country lying near and about 
such: in Scotland commonly applied to the 
boundaries, or the marks which determine 
them, of conterminouB estates or lands, whe- 
ther large or small. The terra is most fami- 
liar to us as applied to the boundaries be- 
tween England and Wales, and England and 
Scotland. The marches between the latter 
countries were divided into three portions, 
the western, the middle, and the eastern 
marches, each of which had courts peculiar 
to itself, and a kind of president or gover- 
nor, who was called warden of the marches. 

Geneva is situated in the marches of several ilonu- 
ntons — France, Savoy, and Switzerland tulier 

—Huliiig of the marches, a practice still 
observed occasionally in one or other of the 
bui^lis of Scotland, the original object of 
which was to pre.servc in the memory of the 
inhabitants the limits of their projicrty. 
In observing this practice the magistrates 
and chief men of the borough, mounted on 
horseback, ride in procession along the 
boundaries of the property belonging to the 
borough, and perform various ceremonies. 
March (march), v i To border; to be con- 
tiguous ; to be situated next, with a boun- 
dary line between ; as, his land marches on 
or with mine. 

March (march), r i [Fr. marcher; It mar- 
Clare. Origm doubtful Diez and others 
derive it from Fr. maiche, a boundary (see 
March, a frontier or boundary), through 
such usages asm ‘allerdemarcAecii marche,’ 
to wander from boundary Ut boundary; 
Brachet takes it from! morcux.a hammer, 
through L L 7uarcarc, to beat the ground 
with the feet, to march ] 1 To move by 
steps and in oriier, us soldiers ; to move in 
a military manner ; to walk with a steady 
regular tread Spenser 

Heyond the river we'll encaiiip ourselves. 

And on to-morrow bid them match away Shak 
Singing of men that in battle array, 

Ready in heart and ready in hand, 

Match with banner and bugle and fife 

To the death, for their native land. 7 cutty son 

2. To walk in a grave, deliberate, or stately 
manner. 

Like thee, great son of jfovc, like tiiee, 

When clad in rising majesty, 

Thou tnarchest Co'tm o'er Delos' hills Prior 
— Marching regiment, a colloquial term for 
an infantry regiment of tiie line : generally 
used in a disparaging sense. Sir fp Scott. 

One was sent to college, the other put into n march- 
ing regiment. Lord Lytton 

March (march), v t. 1. To cause to move in 
military order, to cause to move in a body; 
to cause to move in regular procession. ‘ To 
march a bloody host. ’ Shak 
Because the distracted state of Persia rentlcred it 
a prey to the first invader, he marched an army, 
and took possession of two important provinces 

Brougham. 

2. To cause to go anywhere at one’s com- 
mand and under oue’s guidance; as, the 
policeman marched his tirisoner to the 
police-office. 

iMJCh (mhrch\ n [See the verb.] 1. The 
measured and uniform w'alk, or forward 
movement of a body of men, as soldiers, 
moving simultaneously and in order; a 
regular advance of a body of men, in which 
they keep time with each other and some- 
times with music; stately and deliberate 
walk; steady or laboured progression: used 
figuratively in regard to poetry from its 
rhythm resembling the measured harmoni- 
ous stepping of soldiery. 

We came to the roots of the mountain, and bad a 
very troublesome march to gain the top of it 

Addison. 

Waller was smooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 

The long majestic march and energy divine. Pope. 

2. An advance of soldiers from one halting 

8 lace to another; a day’s journey of soldiery; 

tie distance passed over ; as, a march of 20 
miles. 

Inonr third march we found an unexpected supply 
of food, the hills being full of hares De Foe. 


3. Progressive development; advancement; 
progress. ‘ The wiarcfc of intellect.’ Southey, 

And this happens merely because men will not 
bide their time, but will insist on precipitating the 
march of uiiairs. Buckle. 

4. Mint, a signal to move; a particular beat 
of the drum. 

The drums presently striking up a march, they 
make no longer stay, but forward they go directly. 

Kttolles 

6. In music, a composition of a strongly 
rhythmic character, either in duple or triple 
time, designed to accompany and regulate 
the movement of troops or other bodies of 
men — To make a march, in the game of 
euchre, to take all the tricks of a single 
deal Hoyle ~ March past, a march past 
the reviewing officer or some high dignitary 
on parade. 

Marchantia (mar-chan'ti-a), n. [In honour 
of Nicholas Marckant, a hrench botanist ] 
A genus of plants, nat order Hepaticie, the 
type of the sub-order Marchantiaceec (which 
see) 

Marcliantlacese,Marcliantiesd(mar-ehan'- 

tl-a'’8e-e, mar-chan'ti-e-c), u. pi. Crypto- 
gamic plants, forming a sub-order of tlie 
Hepatica). The frond is never leafy ami 
frequently forked ; the male organs are 
immersed in sessile or stalked discoid or 
peltate receptacles, and the capsules are 
disposed symmetrically on the under side of 
stalked wheel-shape<l receptacles 
Marcher (march'6r), n 1 One who marches. 
2. The lord or officer who defended the 
marches or borders of a territory. — The 
lords marchers of England wore the noble- 
men who lived on the marches of Wales and 
Scotland, and who. in times past, had tlieir 
laws and regal power, until they were abol- 
ished by 27 Henry VIII 
Marchet (mar'chet), n. [LL marcheta, a 
fee of a mark ] A pecuniary fine anciently 
paid by the tenant to his lord, for the mar- 
riage of one of the tenant’s daughters 'I’liis 
custom prevailed both in England and Scot- 
land See Mercheta 
Marchioness (mar'slmn-es), v [L L mar- 
chio, a marquis See Marquis.] The wife 
or widow of a marquis, a female having 
the i-ank and dignity of a marquis 
March-mad (march'mad), a Extremely 
foolish or excitable , rash ; foolhardy See 
under Maruti, the month Sir W Scott. 
March-man (mareh'man), n. A person liv- 
ing near the march dividing two countries ; 
a boi derer. 

Now Bowden Moor the march-man won. 

And sternly shook his pliiiiu'd head, 

As glanced liis eye o’er Halidon Sir Ji' Scott 

Marchpane t (march'pan), n. [O.Fr marce- 
'pam, Fr. massepain. It marzapatu', Sp. 
mazapan, 0 marcipan, inarzipan, perliaps 
froraL Gr. irtaza,ti barley-cake, and L panis, 
bread, or from the names Martins or Mar- 
cus and panis ] A kind of sweet bread or 
biscuit; a spice-cake composed of sugar, 
nut.s. pine-api>le, almonds, sometimes with 
poppy-seeds and Indian corn; a macaroon 

(iood thou, save me a piece of marchpane Shak. 

March-ward (march'ward). 7i A wai’den 
of the marches; a marclier. 

Marclan,t a Martial, under the influence 
of Mars. Chaucer, 

Marcld (mar'shl), a [L inarckius, from 
7narceo, to pine.] 1 Withered; feeble; droop- 
ing; wasted away. ^Mai’cid dying herbs.’ 
Drydem. — 2 Causing or accompanied by 
wasting and feebleness. ‘ A marcid fever. ' 
Harvey 

Marcidlty (mftr-sid'i-ti), n. Leanness; 
meagreness. Perry. 

Marcionlte (miir'shi-on-it), n A follower 
of Marcio7i, a Gnostic of the second century, 
who Adopted the oriental notion of the two 
conflicting principles of good and evil, and 
imagined that between these there existed 
a third power, neither wholly good nor 
wholly evil, the creator of the world, and 
the God of the Jewish dispensation. 
Mardte (maFsit). n. Same as Marcosian. 
Maxcobnmner (milr-k6-brun'6r), n. A 
celebrated Rhine wine, possessing much 
body and aroma, from the MarkobruTin vine- 
yard, between Mainz and Bingen. 
Marcosian ^iar-kd’zi-an), n. A disciple of 
Marcus, an Egyptian, a Judaizing Christian, 
about the second century. The Marcosians 
were a branch of the Gnostics, and pos- 
sessed a large number of books which they 
believed to be canonical. Their opinions 
seem to have been similar to those of the 
Socinians. 

Marootir (mhr'kdr), n. [L.] The state of 


witherii^ or wasting ; „ leanness ; waste of 
flesh. [Rare.] 

a tnarcour Is either imperfect, tending to a lesser 
withering, whah is curable; or perfect, that is, an 
entire wasting of the body, which is incurable. 

Harvey. 

Marcus (mUr'kus), n. A large iron-headed 
hammer. Weale. 

Mare (mar), 71. [A. Sax. maire, mere, myre, 
a mare, rwar, mearh, a horse ; Icel. 7nar, a 
horse, 7nerr, a mare, G. 7n<ihre, a mare, 
O.H.G. 7narah, march, a horse; allied to Ir. 
marc, W. murch, a horse.] The female of 
the hoi’se or of other species of the genus 
Equm.~ Mare’s nest, an absurd or extremely 
ridiculous discovery; a discovery that is no 
discovery: usually a person is said to find a 
mare’s nest when he chuckles over some 
discovery which he thinks he has made, but 
which tunis out to be a hoax or self-delusion, 

Why dost thou laugh? 

What tnare'.s nest hast thou found? Beau. 6’r FI. 
— The gray irmre is the better horse See 
Gkay-mare. 

Maret (mar), n [A. Sax 7nara, an incubus; 
Icel 7nara, the nightmare, an ogress; Prov. 
G. mar, 7iachtmar, whence Fr. cauche7nar, 
nightmare (caucher, L. calcare, to oppress); 
Pol. rnara, a vision, dream, niglitmare; Bo- 
herii. mura, an incubus.] A sense o'f pres- 
sure across the chest, occurring during sleep, 
accompanied with sighing, sulfocative pant- 
ing, intercepted utterance; the incubus. 
[It is now used only in the compound 7iight- 
7nare.} 

Mushrooms cause the incubus, or the mate in the 
stomach. Bacon 

Mareca (mar'e-ka). n A genus of palmi- 
ped birds, containing the widgeon {Mareca 
Penelope) 

Marekanite (marie-kan-It), n A variety of 
obsidian, found at Marekan in Siberia, in 
small splierules: it is a form oi pearlstone. 
Maremma ( ma-rem'nui ), n pi. Maremme 
(ma-rein'mc) [It | Tracts of country in 
middle Italy, whicli, by reason of the un- 
healthy exhalations of a soil abounding in 
sulpliur and alum, cannot be inhabited in 
summer without danger The word is also 
sometimes used to signify the malaria or un- 
healthy vapours exlialed from the soil 
Marena (nia-re'na), 71. [G 7nara}ie,7riorane, 
from Lake Morin, in Brandenburg, Prns.sia.J 
A name sometimes applied to one or two 
fishes of the genus U’oregomis 
MareBchal (mar'e-slial), 7k [See Marshal.] 
The chief commander of an army; marshal. 

O, Willirim, may thy arms advance, 

That he may lose Diii.'int next year, 

And so be mare\ihal of braiic c I'rtor 

Mare’s-tail (niarz'tal), n 1. A iihmt, Hip- 
puns vulgaris See Iliui'uuis 2 A name 
given by seamen to long streaky clouds, 
sjireadiiig out like a horse’s tail, ami indicat- 
ing rain 

Margarate (mai 'ga-rat). n. ( L ma rga ri ta, 
a pearl. See Mahoarite J In cheni. a salt 
of margaric acid 

Marearic a. [See Mauoak- 

ITK.J Pertaining to or resembling jicurl.— 
Margaric acid (OiyHaaO.OH), a snlistance 
consisting of a mixture of palmitic ami 
stearic acid. It has a fatty aspect, and is 
insoluble in water, but is readily soluble in 
hot alcohol; the latter, as it cools, deposits 
the substance m pearly scales: hence its 
name. In Britain the name is now applied 
to the imitation of butter, otherwise called 
butUrine, being a preparation artificially 
mad© from beef suet, milk, butter, and vege- 
table oil, having exactly the appearance of 
good butter. Its sale for real butter is an 

Marga^/Margarine (maFga-rin), n. A 
eculiar pearl-like substance extracted from 
og’s lard; the solid fatty matter of certain 
vegetable oils, a mixture of palmitiu and 
stearin. The name 7narga7'im is now given 
to butterine or any imitation of butter. 
Margarltacesd (mftr'ga-ri-ta"B6-e), n. pi. A 
family of lamellibranchiate mollusca con- 
taining many genera of much interest ; tlie 
pearl-oysters. The most Important is the 
Avlcula, one species of which, the A. {Me- 
leagri7ia) 7nargaritifera, produces the most 
valued pearls, as well as the greatest quan- 
tity of mother-of-pearl. 

Marg^rltaceouB (mar'ga-ri-ta'"8hu8), a. 
Pearly, or resembling pearl. 

SSarg^te (mkriga-rit), 7i. [L. margarita, 
Gr. margariUs, pearl, from Per. 7nei'varid, 
a pearl] 1. A pearl. ‘The 7nargarite or 
pearl.' Bp. King.-~2. A mineral of a gray- 
ish-white colour found In Tyrol. It gene- 
rally occurs with chlorite. 
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lIaxvarltlo(mar-ga-rit'ik), a. Pertaining to 
or resembling pearl or margarite.— 
ritio acid, one of the fatty acids which re- 
sult from the saponification of castor-oil. 
Maxgaritlferous (mAr'ga-rit-if'er-us), a. 
Producing pearls. 

Kargaxoil, Mangarone (mar'ga-rdn), n. 
[Fr. rnar^aroTW. See Margarite. ] A solid 
white fatty matter which crystallizes in 
pearly scales, and is obtained by distilling 
margaric acid with excess of lime. 
Margarous (mar'gar-us), a. A term applied 
to a fatty acid containing less of oxygen 
than margaric acid. 

Margay fmiir'ga), n, A Brazilian animal of 
the cat kind, the Felu Marpay or F. ti- 
grina. It is about the size of the domestic 
cat, is of a pale fawn colour, with black 
bands on the fore-parts, and leopard-like 
spots on the hind-parts and on the long 
bushy tail. It has been domesticated ami 
made very useful in rat-killing. 

Marge (marj), n. Brink; margin. 

Ye whose precious charge 
Nibble their fill at ocean’s very tnaige. Keats, 

Blargexitt fmar'jcnt), n. [Same word as 
inargin, but with a parasitic t, as in pheas- 
ant, tyrant] A margin. 

A sorrow so great as brought her to the 
of her grave. ^er Taylor. 

Margent t (mar'jent), V t To note or enter 
on the margin; to margin 
Marg^(mar'jin), n [Formerly marge, mar- 

? i7ie, or omrgent, Fr marge. It margine, 
rom L margo, margi)ii.s, a brink, a margin.] 
1. A border; edge*; brink; verge; as, the 
inargin of a river or lake ; specifically, (a) 
the edge of the leaf or page of a book, left 
blank or partly oi'.cupied by notes {!>) In 
hot the edge of a leaf.- 2. The sum or quan- 
tity reserved to meet contingencies; a cer- 
tain latitude to go and come upon ; spe- 
cifically, (a) the difference between the 
prime cost of an article and its selling price, 
which leaves room for profit, (b) I’he excess 
of the sum set aside to execute any under- 
taking over the estimated cost, to provide 
for casualties and unforeseen expenses 

' What's that the chancellor of the exchequer says 
when he finds himself in a mess with liis accounts, 
and doesn’t see Ins w.ty out again?’ asked All. in 
■ He always tells liis honourable friend he’s quite 
willing to le.ive a snmellnng or other'—’ A mar^riftf 
suggested Mr Brock, ‘ Tliat’s it,’ s.od Allan, ' I’m 
quite willing to leave a marjitu ’ U’ilite Colltnt, 

8. In joinery, the flat part of the styles and 
rails of framed work. Boors which are made 
in two widths or leaves are called double- 
margined, in conseiiucnce of the styles being 
repeated in the centre, and so are also those 
doors which are made to imitate two-lea vod 
doors. — Margin di’aught, in stone -hewing, 
the chiseled part of the edge of a stone — 
Margin qf a course, in arch that part of the 
upper side of a course of slates which ap- 
pears uncovered by the next superior course 
Syn. Border, brink, verge, brim, edge. 
Margin (mar'jin), vt. l 'To furnish with a 
margin; to border —2 To enter in the mar- 
gin of a book 

Blarginal (mar'jin-al), a. Pertaining to a 
margin; specifically, written or printed in 
the margin of a page; as, a marginal note or 

M^^nalla (mar-jin-a'li-a), n pi. Notes 
written on the margin of books 
Marginally (mftr'jin-al-li), adv In the 
margin of a book 

Such quotntinns of places to be marjrinally set 
down A bp Newcomb. 

Marginate (mkr'jin-at), V. t To furnish with 
a margin or margins. 

Marglnated, Marginate (mtir'jin-at-ed, 
marjin-Rt),a. Having a margin. 
Marf^-line (mkr'jln-lin), n. Naui. a line 
or edge parallel to the upper side of the 
wing transom in a ship and just below it, 
where the butts of the after bottom planks 
teminate. 

M^gosa (mar-g6'za), n. A tree, Melia Aza- 
dirackta. See Melia. 

Margot (mkr'got), n A fish of the perch 
kind found in the waters of Carolina 
Margravate, Margravlate (mftr-gnVvat. 
mkr-gra'vl-at), n. Tlie territory or jurisdic- 
tion of a margrave. 

BSiargrave (mkr'grav), n. [Fr margrave, D. 
mar^gra^, G. markgraf, Ban. markareve— 
compounded of mark, a march or border, 
and graf, or grave, an earl or count] Ori- 
ginally, like marquis, a lord or keeper of the 
marches or borders; now, a title of nobility 
In Germany, &c. 

Margravine (mftr'gra-vin), n. [Fr. mar- 


gravine, G. VMirkgrdfi>n . } The wife of a mar- 
grave. 

Marian (ma'ri-an), a. Relating to the Virgin 
Mary, or to Mary, queen of England, daugh- 
ter of Henry VIII. 

Of all the Marian martyrs, Mr. Philpot was the 
best-born gentleman. Fuller. 

Marid (ma'rld), n. In Mohammedan myth 
an evil jinnee or demon of the most power- 
ful class 

Marie, t Maiy,t n Marrow. 

Mariet (marl-et), n [Fr. mariette, dim. of 
Marie, Mary.] A plant. Campanula urtici- 
folia, or nettle-leaved campanula, a hardy 
perennial, growing 3 feet in height, and bear- 
ing a blue fiower. This name is also given 
by some to a kind of violet, Viola marina. 
Marlgenous (ma-rij'en-us), a. [L mare, the 
sea, and gigno, to produce.] Produced in 
or by the sea. 

Marigold (mar'l-gSld), n. [Mai'y, that Is, 
the Virgin Mary, and gold. Comp G gold- 
blurne, B goud-hloem, gold-flower, also Gael. 
lus Mairi (Mary’s plant), marigold ] 1. The 
name of several plants bearing a yellow 
flower, especially Calendula ojfflcinalis. The 
so-called African and French marigolds are 
species of Tagetes; tlie corn-marigold is 
Chrysanthemum segetum; the fig-marigold 
is a Mesembryanthemnm; the marsli -mari- 
gold is Caltha palustns - 2 t A piece of 
gold money: from the colour 

ru write it, an’ you will, in short-hand, to despatch 
iminedi.itely, and pre.sently go i)ut five hundred 
marigold's in a purse for yon Loivley 

-Marigold-window, in arch same as Rose- 
window or Catherine-wheel M’indow. See 
Rose-window. 

MarigOtCmaFi-got),?!. [Fr. 7naraw, ainarsh ] 
In \A^stern Africa, a kind of small lake close 
to or near the brink of a river, and fed by 
the river’s overflowings 
Marigraph (maFi-graf), n [Fr. marigraphe 
— L mare, the sea, and (5r grapho, to write ] 
A machine, of French invention, for regis- 
tering in a permanent manner the height 
of the tides, Ac. 

MarHdn, Marlklna (mar'i-kin, mar-i-ke'- 
na), n. (I'he native name ] A small South 
American monkey, with fine silky hair of a 
golden yellow colour, and furnished with a 
mane. Also called the Silky Tamarin It 
is the Jacchns rosalia of naturalists 
Marinade (mar-in-ad). n [Fr., pickle, from 
marin, marine, from L nmre, the sea.] A 
compound liipior, generally of wine and 
vinegar, with herbs and spices, in which 
flsli or meats are steeped before dressing to 
improve their flavour. 

Marinate, Marinade (mar'in-at. mar'in-ad), 
v.t [Fr. mariner, originally, to put into 
sea-water, from marine.] To salt or pickle, 
as fish, and then presen'e in oil or vinegar. 
Marine (ma-ren'), a [L marinus, from 
mare, the sea ; allied to W, m/m, the sea, 
A Sax mere, a lake, a marsh, and E marsh ] 
Pertaining to or in some way connected 
with the sea ; as, (a) found or formed in 
the sea ; inhabiting the sea ; us, marine 
shells ; marine deposits; marine forms of 
life (b) Bsed at sea; suited for use at 
sea; as, a marine barometer; a marine 
engine, (c) Naval; maritime; as, amarine 
oifleer; marine forces — Marine acid, a name 
sometimes used for hydrochloric acid — 
Marine barometer, a barometer adapted to 
the conditions of a ship’s motion, being sus- 
pended by gimbals, and having a stricture 
in the tube to prevent oscillations of the 
mercury — Marine corps, the corps or body 
of marines See Marine, n — Marine en- 
gine, a form of steam-engine used in sea- 
going steamers, in which tBe working beam 
and other heavy parts are placed below the 
shaft. Also called Side-lever Engine - -Ma- 
rine insurance See Insurance —Marine 
soap, a kind of soap well adapted for wash- 
ing with sea-water, chiefly made of cocoa- 
nut oil. — Marine, Maritime. See under 
Maritime. 

Marine (ma-renO, n. l. A soldier that serves 
on board of a ship in naval engagements; 
one of a body of troops trained to do mili- 
tary service on board of ships and on shore 
under certain circumstances. They are 
clothed and armed similarly to infantry of 
the line. --2 The whole navy of a kingdom 
or state; the collective shipping of a coun- 
try; as, the mercantile marine.-— %. The 
whole economy of naval affairs; the aggre- 
gate of interests concerned in the shipping 
of a country. 

The first (factions) wished France diverted from 
the i»oHtics of the Continent, to attend solely to her 
martfit. Burke. 


4. In painting, a sea-piece (which see). 

On the riglit hand of one of the marines of Sal- 
vator, in the Fitti Palace, there is a passage of sea 
reflecting the sunrise. Kuskin. 

~ Royal marines, troops which serve on 
board of her majesty’s ships of viar.—Tell 
that to the marines, or that wUl do for the 
marines, expressions signifying disbelief in 
some statement made or story told. It ori- 
ginated in the fact that owing to their ig- 
norance of seamanship the marines were 
formerly made butts of by the sailors. 
Marined (ma-rendO, p. ami a. In her a 
term applied to an animal with the lower 
parts of the body like a fish. 

Marine-glue (ma-ren' glu), n. A cement 
made by dissolving shellac, caoutchouc, 
and naphtha or mineral oil, most useful 
in ship-building and in photography. 
Mariner ( margin -6r), n. [Fr. marinier, 
from L. mare, the sea See Marine.] A 
seaman or sailor ; one whose occupation is 
to assist in navigating ships. 

Meantime hib busy tnarittm he hastes, 

His shatter’d sails with rigging to restore. Dryden. 

—Mariner's Compass See OoMPASa. 
Marine-store (ma-ren'stor), n A place 
where old ships’ materials are bought and 
sold, as canvas, junk, iron, &c. Applied 
also to shops where any old articles, as Iron, 
grease, ropes, Ac., are bought and sold. 
The keeper of the store must have his or 
hei’ name with ‘ Bealer in Marine Stores ’ 
painted distinctly in letters not less than 
0 inches long over the door Ho must 
register his purchases, not buy from a 
person apparently under sixteen, nor cut 
uji any cable or article exceeding 5 fathoms 
in length, without an order from justices of 
the peace. 

Martnorama(ma-ron'o-rlt"ma),n. [L mare, 
the sea, and Gr. horaO, to see.] A representa- 
tion of a sea-view. 

Marlolater (ma-ri-ol'a-tfir), n. One who 
practises Mariolatry 

Mariolatry (ma-ri-ol'a-tri), n. [L. Maria, 
Mary, the Virgin Mary, and Gr. latreia, 
service, worship.] The adoration of the 
Virgin Mary 

Mazlonette (mar'i-on-et"), n. [Fr., for 
Mariolette, a dim of Mariole, the name 
flirmerly given to little figures of the Virgin 
Mary ] A pujipet moved by strings 
Marlotte’s Law (mar'i-ots la), n. [After 
Mariotte, an eminent French philosopher, 
who discovered it.] Sec Boyle’h Law. 
Marlput (mar'i-put), n, The zoril, an 
animal of the genus Viverra, the V. zorilla, 
a species of civet 

MarlBChal (mai-'shal) See Marshal. 
Maxlsh (mar'isli), n. [See Marsh.] Low 
ground, wet or covered with water and 
coarse grass; a fen; a bog; a moor; a marsh. 
[Obsolete except in poetiy.] 

And far through the marts/i green and (.till 

The tangled water-coursc.s slcjit 'leuoyson 

BlIarlBh t (mar'ish), a. Moory; fenny; boggy. 
'Marish and unwholesome grounds ’ Bacon. 
Marital (mar'i-tal), «. jl., mardalis, mari- 
tal, from nuiritus, a husband, from mas, 
maris, a male J I’ertainiug to a husband. 

* Marital affection ’ Ayliffe 
Marltated ( mar ' i - tat - ed ), a. Having a 
husband. Bailey [Rare.] 

Marltixnal, t Marltlmalet ( ma-ri t'i -mal), a . 
Same as Maritime. ‘A maritimal voyage.’ 
Raleigh 

Maritime (mar'i-tim), a. [L maritiinus, 
from ware, the sea. See Marine ] 1 Relat- 
ing or pertaining to navigation or commerce 
by sea; connected or belonging to shipping; 
naval ; as, maritime pursuits ; maritime 
affairs ‘ His youth and want of experience 
in maritime service. ’ Sir H Wotton. — 
2. Having a navy and commerce by sea; as, 
maritinw powers. - -8 Bordering on tlie sea; 
situated near the sea; us, a maritime coast. 

‘ k maritime ioy/xi ' Add-on.— 4. Character- 
ized by numerous naval expeditions, or naval 
strength. ‘The maritime reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,' Jilackstone. [Rare ]- Maritime 
law, the law relating to harbours, ships, 
and seamen It forms an important branch 
of the commercial law of all maritime na- 
tions —Maritime state, the body which 
consists of the officers and mariners of the 
British navy, who are governed by ex- 
press and permanent laws, or the articles 
of the navy, established by act of parliament. 
—Maritime interest, a premium charged 
upon a bond of bottomry. —ilfarffwne, Ma- 
rine. Maritime refers more especially to 
the sea as a field of human action, to some 
use of the sea by man, or some human 


oh. cAaln; 6h, Sc. looA; g,po; j,job; ft, Fr. tow; ng, sing; th. «ften: th, <Ain; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh. a^ure. -See Key. 
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interest connected with the sea, or to posi- 
tion on or near the sea. Marine refers 
rather to the sea in its merely physical as- 
pect, and thus we always speak of a imrine 
shell, a marine product. See Marine. 
Marjoram (mar'jo-ram), n. [G. niarjoran, 
Ft. marjolaine. It, rnarjorana, L L. mar- 
joraca, from L. anutracus, amaracuni, Gr 
amarakos, amarakon, marjoram 1 A plant 
of the genus Origanum, of several species, 
belonging to the nat. order Labiatse, or 
mint tribe. The sweet marjoram (0 Ma- 
jorana)\% peculiarly aromatic and fragrant, 
and much used in cookery The common 
marjoram (0. vulgare) is a native of Britain, 
and is a perennial plant, with opposite leaves 
and small pink flowers, growing in calcareous 
soils. 

Mark Qnark), n. [A. Sax. mearc, mark, sign, 
limit, boundary ; a word common to all the 
Teutonic languages; Goth rnarka, a bound- 
ary; Icel. 7nark, a mark or sign, a landmark, 
merki, a boundary; 'tnork, a border-district; 
Dan. mcerke, mark, token, mark, a fleld ; D. 
merk, a mark ; G. mark, a boundary, a dis- 
trict, whence Fr. marque, a mark. March 
is another form. See March, a boundary.] 

1. A visible sign or impression, as a dot, 
line, streak, stamp, figure, or the like, left 
or made by one substance on another ; as, 
a mark of chalk, charcoal, ink; the mark of 
a dirty Anger ; a mark of a seal in wax ; the 
mark of a whip on one’s body. A mark 
may be made either by leaving a portion of 
one substance on another, as in the case of 
chalk on a black-board, or by an incision or 
indentation made in a softer body, as in the 
case of a seal in soft wax, or by a change, as 
discoloration, or a bruise jiroduced in the 
substance of the body itself, as a wale left 
by a whip 

'Twas then old soldiers cover’d o’er with .scars. 

The ituirks of Pyrrhus or the Punick wars Dtydfu. 

2. Any sign by which a thing can be distin- 
guished; an indication, visible token, or 
evidence 

There are scarce any marks left of a subterra- 
neous fire. Addiwn. 

As the confusion of tongues was a mark of sepa- 
ration, so the being of one language is a ma}k of 
union. BaLOu 

8. Pre-eminence ; distinction ; importance ; 
consequence ; eminent position ; as, a man 
of mark. 

A fellow of no mark nor likelihood Shak 

4. Observance ; respectful attention or re- 
gard. 

I-aws for all faults, 

But fauli.s so countenanced, that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 

As much in mock as nutrk. Shak 

5. The object of respectful atteution or re- 
gard; hence, ail example; patteni. [Rare.] 

He wa.s the tnark and glass, copy and book. 

That fashioned others. Shak. 

6. Anything to which a missile may be di- 
rected 

France was a fairer mark to shoot at than Ireland 
Sir y DaTifs. 

Hence — 7. The point to be reached; the 
roper standard ; the exact amount ; as, to 1 
e within the mark, to be moderate in 
one’s estimate ; to be below or under the 
unark, to be below the proper standard ; to 
be up to the mark; and so on. 

It’s only a question between tlie larger sum and 
the smaller I shall be within the mark any way. 

Dickens. 

Feeling all the better for my little rashness, so that 
I am quite up to the mark for our inurc.h 

ID H. Russell. 

8. A character, generally in the form of a 
cross, made by a person who cannot write 
his name, and intended as a substitute 
for it. ‘ + Bill Stumps. His mark.' Dickens. 

9. A weight still used in some parts of 
Europe for various commodities, especially 
gold and silver. Its weight varied, but 
was always somewhat more than ^ lb.~ 

10. The name of various coins still or for- 
merly in use in different places ; as, (a) an 
old English coin of the value of iSs. 4d. 
(b) A coin used in Hamburg of the v.ilue of 
about 1m. 2d (c) In the new coinage of the 
German Empire, a coin of nearly the same 
value as the English shilling. —A mark 
banco Is a money of account in Hamburg 
equal to nearly 1«. Qd. See Merk — ll A j 
license of reprisals. See Marque.— 12 . In ! 
com. (a) a certain sign which a merchant 
puts upon his goods, or upon that which 
contains them, in order to oistinguish them 
from others; a trade-mark. (/>) Private 
mark, a mark made by a merchant on his 
goods, intelligible only to himself and his 


assistants, indicative of the price at which 
they are to be sold.— God bless or Ood save 
the mark I Save the mark! &c., ejaculatory 
orpareuthetical phrases expressive of irony, 
scorn, deprecation, surprise, or a humorous 
sense of the extraordinary. ‘ In archery when 
an archer shot well it was customary to cry 
out ‘ God save the mark ! * that is, prevent 
any one coming after to hit the same mark 
and displace my arrow. Ironically it is said ! 
to a novice whose arrow is nowhere.’ Brewer. 

For he made me mad 

To see him shmc so brisk and smell so sweet. 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlcwoinan 
Of guns anti drums and wounds,— sa^e the 
mark f Shak. 

(As if he had said, ‘A pretty fellow this to 
direct his discourse to such subjects 1 ’) 

To be ruled by my conscience, 1 should stay with 
the Jew my master, who, God bless the mark, is a 
kind of devil. Shak. 

My father had no more nose, my dear, saving' the 
mark! than there is upon the back of my hand. 

Sterne 

—Tomake one's amrir.tomake one’sinfluence 
felt; to gain a position of influence and dis- 
tinction. — Mark of mouth, the indications on 
the teeth of a horse by which its age is known . 
Syn. Impress, impression, stamp, vestige, 
print, trace, track, characteristic, evidence, 
proof, token, badge, indication, symptom. 

Mark (mRrk), v t [A. Sax. mearcian See 
the noun.] 1. To make a mark on ; as, to 
mark sheep, to mark cloth; to mark a hand- 
kerchief.— 2 To single out; to point out, to 
designate, to stamp or characterize ; to de- 
note; often with out 

My will that matks thcc for my earth’s delight Shak. 
To mark what of tlieir state he more might learn, 

By word or action mark'd Milton. 

3. To notice; to take particular observation 
of, to take note of; to regard; to observe; 
to heed. 


No more, aghast and pale. 

From Ostia's walls the crowds shall mark 

The track of thy destroying bark Macaulay 

-To mark out, to notify, as by a mark; to 
point out ; to desiraate; as, the ringleaders 
were marked out for x^unishment — Marked 
pawn, in chess, a pawn on which one of the 
players sets a mark, undertaking to check- 
mate his antagonist with it. — To mark 
time, in miht to lift and bring down the 
feet alternately at the same rate as in march- 
ing. —SYN. To note, remark, notice, observe, 
regard, heed, show, evince, indicate, point I 
out, betoken, denote, characterize, stamp, 
imprint, impress, brand 
Mark (mark), v.i To note; to observe cri- 
tically ; to take particular notice ; to re- 
mark 

Mark, I pray you, and see how this man seeketh 
mischief i Ki xx. 7 

Markable t (mArk'a-bl), a. Remarkable. 
Marked (markt), p. and a. 1 Having a mark 
or marks — 2 Noticeable; evident 
Markedly (milrlced-ll), adv Noticeably; 
evidently; as, marked! u inferior 
Markee (mar-ke'). See Marquee. 

Marker (mark'^r), n. 1. One who marks; 
spcclflcally, (a) one who marks the score at 
games, as at billiards. (6) At English schools 
and universities, the monitor who calls the 
roll at divine service, (c) Milit the soldier 
who is the pivot round which a body of men 
wheels, or who marks the direction of an 
alignment. —2 A counter used in card- 
playing 

Market (market), n. [O Fr. markiet. It. 
mercato, L mercatus, from mercor, to buy, 

I from merx, mercis, merchandise; hence 
I also O. H. G. mercat, 1), and O markt ] 

1. An occasion on which goods are publicly 
exposed for sale and buyers assemble to 
purchase; the meeting together of people 
for selling and buying at private sale, as 
distinguished from an auction, where the 
sale is public; a fair - 2 A public place in 
a city or town where goods are exposed for 
sale; a public building in which provisions 
or other wares are exposed to sale; a market- 
place; a market-house. — 3. The crowd of 
peojjle assembled in a market for business 
or pleasure ; as, there was a large market 
to-day. —4, Country, region, district, or 
town where anything is in demand ; coun- 
try or place of sale; as, the British market; 
the foreign market; the London market. 

There Is a third thing to be considered— how a 
market can be obtained for produce, or how produc- 
tion can be limited to the Lauacitics of the market. 

y S. Mill. 

5. Purchase or sale, or rate of purchase and 
sale; hence, price; cost; worth; valuation; 


as, to make market; a ready market; a dull 
market; the market is high or low; I took 
my wares to town, but could not And a 
market. 

So of old 

■Was blood and life at a low market sold. Dryden. 

6. In law, the privilege of having a public 
mai'ket. Market is deAned by statute to be 
the liberty by grant or prescription whereby 
a town is enabled to set up and open shops. 
&c., at a certain place therein, for buying and 
selling, and better provision of such victuals 
as the subject wanteth. The general rule of 
law is, that all sales and contracts of any- 
thing vendible in fairs or markets - overt 
(that is, open markets) shall not only be 
good between the parties, but also binding 
on all those that have any right or property 
therein. The law of Scotland differs from 
that of England as to the legal effect of a 
sale in open maiket. The English law re- 
cognizes the principle that property may, in 
some cases, be transferred by sale, although 
the seller has no right of property in the 
goods. In Scotland, no such privilege is at- 
tached to sales in open market; and the 
owner of goods sold by one who has stolen 
them, or to whom tliey may have been lent, 
may reclaim them from the i)urcha8er.~ 
Market is the Arst part of a considerable 
number of compound words of obvious sig- 
nitlcation , such as, rnarfrcf-people, markvt- 
place, <frc. 

Market (market), V i To deal in a market; 
to buy or sell ; to make baigains foi pro- 
visions or goods. 

Market (mar'ket), v t. To offer for sale in 
a market; to truttic in; to vend; to sell. 

And rich bazaars, whither, from all the world, 
Industrious merchants meet, and market there 
The world’s collected wealth. Southey. 

Marketable (market-a-bl), a. 1, I’hat may 
be sold ; saleable ; flt for the market 

A plain fish, and no doubt marketable Shak. 

2. Current in the market 

The marketable value of any quantities of two 
commodities arc equal, when they will exchange one 
for another Locke. 

MarketablenesB (nikr'ket-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being marketable. 

Market-bell (market-bel), n. A bell giving 
notiee that trade may begin or cease in the 
market Shak. 

Market-beter, t n [Comp. Fr batteur de 
paw^, ‘beater of the pavement,' one that is 
continually walking the streets, from battre, 
to beat.] A swaggerer; one who swaggers 
up and down a market. Chaucer. 

Market-crier (market-krl-f*!’), n. One who 
cries or makes public proclamation in a 
market 

Market-crOBB (mar'ket-kros), n. A cross 
set up where a market is held. Most mar- 


'r 



Market-cross, Leighton Buzzard. 


ket towns in England and Scotland had, in 
early times, one of these, sometimes of a 
very elaborate construction. 

These things Indeed you have articulate, 
Proclaimed at market-crosses, read In churches. 

Shak. 

Market-day (mftrket-d&), n. The day on 


F&te, far, fat, fgll; mi, met, h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mflve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; il, Sc abune; y. Sc. tey. 


Mark them whicli cause divisions and onenres 
Rom xvi 
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which people go to market; specifically, the 
^edday on which a market is held in towns 
under a chartered privilege. 

Marketer (mitr'ket-6r), n. One who attends 
a market; one who exposes anything for 
sale in a market. 

A few marktters were returniiiK- from the town 
into the country. H. B. Hackttt. 

Market-garden (mar'ket-gkr-dn), n A gar- 
den in which vegetables and fruits are 
raised for the market. 

Market-gardener (mar'ket-gilr-dn-Sr), n 
One who raises vegetables and fruits for 
sale. 

Market-geldt (mar'ket-geld), n. The toll of 
a market. 

Marketing (marljet-ing), n. 1 The act of 
going to or transacting business in a mar- 
ket.— 2. Goods offered for sale in a market; 
what is purchased at a market. 
Market-overt (mar'ket-6-v6rt), n An open 
market. 

Market-price, Market-rate (mar'ket-pris, 
mhi*'ket-rat), n. 1'he price at wliich any- 
thing is currently sold; cunent value 
Market-stead t (mar'kct-.sted), n a mar- 
k0ti"T)l£lC0 

Market-town (mai*^et-toun), n. a town 
in which markets are held, by ijrivilege, at 
stated times. 

Marking (mUrk'ing). n. 1 The act of im- 
pressing a mark upon something —MarJnng 
of goods, in Scots taiv, one of those forms of 
constructive delivery by which the property 
of a thing sold is attempted to be trans- 
ferred while the seller retains possession. 
'I’hus the property of cattle sold while graz- 
ing is transferred by their being marked 
for the buyer, if in the herds or field of a 
third party.— 2 A mark or series of marks 
upon sometliing; ohaiactoiistic arrange- 
ment of natural colouring; as, the mark- 
iiigs on a bird’s eggs or of the ijetals of a 
flower. 

Marking -Ink (miirk'ing-ingk}, n An in- 
delible ink used for marking linen, <fec. See 
Ink. 

Marking-nut (rnark'ing-nut), n The seed 
or nut of the Semecarptis Anacardiu in, so 
called because the juice contained in its 
fruit stains linen of a deep and indeliiile 
black colour. The name is sometimes given 
also to the cashew-nut (which see) Called 
also Malacca-bean 

BIarklB,t n A manniess Chaucer. 
MarklseBBe,t n The wife of a marquis 
Chaucer. 

Markman t (mark'man), n Same as Marlcs- 
inan. Shak 

Marksman (marks 'man), n [Mark and 
umn ] 1 One that is skilful to hit a mark; 
he that shoots well; siiecifically (mi7i<.), a 
member of a rifle corps who has passed out 
of the third and second into the first of the 
three classes into which riflemen are divided 
according to their efficiency in target prac- 
tice, by making at least a specified minimum 
number of points in each class. If a volun- 
teer, he is entitled to a badge, called a 
‘marksman’s badge,' from the company to 
which he belongs , if a regular soldier, to 
30«. a year additional to his pay from gov- 
ernment. -- 2. One who, not able to write, 
makes his mark instead of his name. 

In the original .Solemn League and Covenant, 
which . . . is now (r777) in the British Museum, there 
are abundance of tnarksmen, Ntcolson Burn. 
Mftr k«rnn.TiHhi p (miirks'mnn-ship), u The 
quality of being a marksman ; dexterity of 
a marksman. 

Maxi (rndrl), 7i. [O.Fr. marie, merle, T). 
Dan. Sw. & G. mergel, L.L. margila, from 
L. marga, marl— a word, according to Pliny, 
of Celtic origin; comp. W. marl, Ir. and 
Gael, maria. Armor, marg, marl. ] An earthy 
substance found at various depths under 
the soil, and extensively used for the im- 
provement of land. It consists of calcare- 
ous and argillaceous earth in various pro- 

S ortions, and as the former or the latter pre- 
ominatea so It is beneficially employed on 
clays or sands. There are several distinct 
sorts of marl, as clay -marl, shell-marl, slate- 
marl, and stone-marl. An excellent use of 
marl is in forming composts with dung and 
peat-earth. 'The name marl is erroneously 
used for soils or rock containing no lime. 
Written also Marie. 

His spear 
He walkec 

Over the burning man 
Marl (mdrl), v. t. I’o overspread or manure 
with marl. 

Marl (m&tl), v.t To fasten with marline. 



Marhnespikes 


He walked with to support uneasy steps 
arU. M\ 


MaxlaoeoUB (mdr-l&'shus), a. Resembling 
marl; partaking of the qualities of marl. 
Marie (mftrl), To wonder; to marvel. 
[Old or Provincial Ruglish and Scotch. ] 

Lead on, I follow you —I ntarlf, my lord, 

Our Amazons appear not, with their br.'icc. Afawt. 

Marled (mkrld), ». and a. Variegated ; 
mottled; chequered. [Scotch.] 

Marline (marlin), n. [D. marling, marlijn— 
marren, to tie, to moor, to fasten or secure a 
ship with cables or ropes, and lijn, a line, a 
cord. See Moor.] Wawi. a small Hue com- 
posed of two strands little twisted, and 
either tarred or white, used for winding 
round ropes and cables to prevent their 
being fretted by the blocks, <fec. 

Marline (nnir'lm), v.t Naut. to wind mar- 
line round, as a rope 
Marline-hole (mar'l in -hoi ), n. 
Aiaut holes made for marling 
or lacing the foot-rope and 
clues in courses and topsails 

Marlinesplke» Marlineplke 

(maFlin-spik), n. A small iron 
like a large spike, used to 
separate the strands of a rope 
in splicing or in marling 
Marling -hitch (mar ling- 
hich), n. Naut a kind of 
hitch used by sailors in wind- 
ing or twisting spun yarn Simmonds 
Marling-Bpike (maFling-spik), n Maine as 
MarhnespiJce. 

Marllte (mar'lit), n A variety of marl 
MarlltlC (mar-lit'ik), a. I’artaking of the 
(pialities of marlite. 

Marl-pit (marl'pit), n. A pit where marl is 
dug, 

Marl-Btone (mai r8t6n).n In geol. the name 
given to sandy, calcareous, and ferruginous 
strata which divide the upper from the lower 
lias clays 

Marly (mar'll), a. Composed or partly com- 
posed of marl, resembling marl; abounding 
with marl — Marly clay, a variety of clay 
used in making pale bricks and as a manure. 
Marmalade, Marmelade (mar' ma- lad, 
mar'nie-lad), n. [Fr. ^nannelade; Tg mar- 
melada,frum marmelo, a quince; L. meli- 
mehim ; Gr rnelitneh/ii, a sweet apple — 
7ncli, honey, and melon, an apple, peach, 
orange ] A name applied to preserves made 
from various fruits, especially bitter and 
acid fruits, such as the orange, lemon, bar- 
berry, and the berries of the niountain-ash, 
sometimes also the larger fruits, like the 
apple, pear, plum, pine -apple, <fec. ‘All 
inaner of fruits and confeccioiis, nuirmelad.’ 
Tyndall 

M^malade-tree (mar'ina-lAd-tre). n The 
Mammec-Sa 2 >ota, a tree of the genus Lu- 
cuma (L mumniosnm), iiat order Sapota- 
ceae, which yields a delicious fruit like 
marmalade See MammeE-Mapota 
IStormala-water (mar"ma-la-wa't6r), n A 
fragrant liquid distilled in Ceylon from the 
flowers of the Bengal quince {jEgle Mar- 
melos), and much used by the natives as a 
perfume for siirinkling. Simmonds. 
Marmalet (mar'ma-let), n Same as Mar- 
malade 

Marmatite (mar'ma-tlt). n A sulphide of 
zinc of a black colour, found at Slarmato, 
near Popayan, Smith America 
Marmolite (mar'mo-lit), n. |Gr. marmaird, 
to shine, and lithos, a stone ] A mineral of 
a pearly or metallic lustre, a variety of ser- 
pentine. 

ManuoraceOUB (mftr-mo-ra'shus). a. Per- 
taining to or like marble Maunder. 
Marmorate, Mannorated (mar'mor-at, 
mar'mor-at-ed), a [L mnrmoro, murmora- 
turn, to overlay with marble, from marmor, 
marble See Marble ] Covered with mar- 
ble ; variegated like marble. Wood [Rare ] 
BJannoration (mar-mo-ra'shon), H. [L mar- 
nioratio, marmorationis, from marmor o. 
See Marmorate ] A covering or incrusting 
with marble; the act of variegating so as to 
resemble marble. Blount. [Rare ] 
Mannoratum (mar-mo-ra'tum), n [L. ] In 
arch, a cement formed of pounded marble 
and lime mortar well beaten together It 
was used by the ancients in building ter- 
race walls, &c 

Marmoreal, Mannorean (mar-mo re-ai, 
mRr-mo'ie-an), a. [L. manmneus.] 1. Per- 
taining to or resembling marble -2. Made 
o! marble 

MarmortlntO (mftr'mor-tin-to), ?i, [L mar- 
mor, marble, and E. tint (which see) ] A 
process employed in the last century to 
decorate walls, ceilings, &c , in imitation of 
marble, by depositing on a ground of an 


adhesive nature marble dust or powder, 
arranged in the form of the veins of marble, 
and sometimes In that of an ornamental 
figure. 

Marmose (mkr'mds), n. A marsupial quad- 
ruped resembling the opossum, but less, 
being only about 6 Inches in length exclu- 
sive of the tail ; the Didelphys murina of 



Mannose {Dtdelphys viurttia). 

Cayenne, D. dorsigera of Surinam. Instead 
of a bag this animal Ims two longitudinal 
folds near the thighs, which serve to inclose 
the young, which it has the singular habit 
of carrying about with it on its back. Culled 
also Merian's Opnssmn 
MarmOBet (mii?m6-zet), n [Fr. marmou- 
set, dim. of marmot, a monkey. 1 A small 
American monkey of tlie genus Jacchus, 
distinguished from the rest of the American 
monkeys by the absence of the additional 
molar, and by the sharpness and crooked- 
ness of their nails. They are very nimble 
and agile in their movements, and extremely 
cautious in their habits Their ears ore 
generally tufted. Called also OuisUti. 

I will instruct thee how 
To sn.ire the nimble tnarmoset. Shak. 

Marmot (mar'mot), n. [Fr mannotie; It. 
marmotta,marmontana, from L. mus{tmiris'} 
mountain mouse 1 A rodent ijuad- 
niped of the genus Arctoinys, (dassed with 
the Muridic or with the Heiuridte The mar- 
mots have five molar teeth above and four 
below, short legs, a round and rather short 
tail, and a flattened head. They live in 
communities, burrow on the sides of high 
mountains, and are dormant in winter. 
There are many species, European, Asiatic, 
and American The alpine marmot is tlie 
A. alpinus, about tlie size of a rnbliit; it 
inhabits the higher regions of the Alps and 
Pyrenees The A monax is the ground- 
hog or woodchuck of North America 
Marmozet (mar'mo-zet), n. Mee Marmoset. 
Marone (ma-ron'), n. [Sce Maroon, a col- 
our.] One of a class of impure colours, 
composed of blai.k and red, black and pur- 
ple, or black and russet pigments, or black 
and any other denomination of pigments in 
which red predominates Weale. 
Maronite (ma'ron-it). n. A follower of 
Maron, an inhabitant of the mountains of 
Lebanon in Myrla. 'The sect of the Maron- 
ites originated at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, and held at first the opinions of the 
Monothelites, though they now deny hold- 
ing them. Their church constitution re- 
sembles that of the old Greek Church. Since 
the twelfth century they have several times 
submitted to the pope and joined the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, without, however, 
giving up their own peculiarities 
Maroon (ma-rbn'), 11 [Fr marron. applied 
to a runaway slave, abbrev of Hp. cimarron, 
wild, unruly, probably from cima, the top 
of a hill; negro cimarron, and simply cimar- 
ron, In Cuba, a fugitive or iiutlawed negro 
ludden in a wood or on a hill 1 1 A name 
given to fugitive slaves living on the moun- 
tains in the West Indian Islands and Guiana. 
2. A person who is marooned See next 
article 

Maroon (ma-rbn'), v.t. To put ashore and 
I leave on a desolate island, hy way of pun- 
! ishment, as was done by the buccaneers, die. 

; Falconer. 

I Maroon (ma-rdn'), v i. !<> hve like a 

maroon; to camp out for pleasure— especi- 
1 ally as one of a party of people— and thus 
spend several days on tlie shore or in the 
country [American ] 

Maroon (ma-ron'), a. [From Ir marron, It. 
marrone, a chestnut ] Bvownish-crimson , 
of a colour resemiiling claret. —Maroon Uilce, 
a lake of a maroon colour piepared from 

Maroon (ma-ron'), n. A brownish-cilmson 
or claret colour. 
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Haroon (ma-rOn'), n. A rocket having the 
case bound round with tarred twine, so that 
it explodes with a great noise. M‘Clintock. 
Marplot (mar'plot), n. One who, by his 
officious interference, mars or defeats a de- 
sign or plot 

Marque (mark), 'u,. \¥t marque. See Mark 
and March, a limit, a frontier.] A license 
to make reprisals on the belongings of a 
public enemy, usually in the phrase letters 
of marque or letters of marque and reptneal, 
which means ; (u) originally, a commission 
granted by the supreme authority of a state 
to a subject, empowering him to pass the 
frontiers (marque), that is, enter an enemy's 
territories and capture the goods and per- 
sons of the enemy in return for goods or per- 
sons taken by him (b) In present usage, a 
license or extraordinary commission granted 
by a sovereign or the supreme power of one 
state to the citizens of this state to make 
reprisals at sea on the subjects of another, 
under pretence of in denmifl cation for in- 
juries received; that is, a license to engage 
in privateering. Letters of marque were 
abolished among European nations by the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856 The United States 
of America were invited to accede to this , 
agreement. l>ut declined. The term letter 
qf marque itself is sometimes applied to a 
private vessel commissioned to attack and i 
capture the vessels of an enemy; a privateer, i 
Called also Letters tf Mark, Letters (f Mart. 
Marquee (mJlr ke'), //. [Fr. wc, a mar- 

chioness, a marquee.] 1. An officer’s field tent 1 
2. A large tent for a teniporarv juirpose, such 
as to accommodate a large dinner jiarty on 
some public occasion Written also Markee. 
Marquess, n. 8u m e as M a rq u is 
Marquetry (mar'ket-ri), n. [Fr. marque- 
terie., from marqueter, to spot, to inlay, 
from marque, a mark See .Mark ] Inlaid 
work, consisting of thin pieces of fine wooiis 
of different cobnut, or of coloured marbles, 
precious stones, shells, ivory, Ac , arranged 
on a ground so as to form various figures 
Marq^s, Marquess (mftr'kwis, maFkwes), 
n. [Fr. marquis, It inarchese, L.L mar- 
chio, tmrchis\te, marchensis, a prefect of the 
marchesor border territories. See Mark and 
March, a boundary ] Originally, the name 
of an officer whose duty was to guard the 
marches or frontiers of the kingdom ; now 
a title of dignity in Britain next in rank to 
that of duke, and hence the second of the 
five orders of Ei^lish nobility Corre- 
sponding titles exist in France. Italy, and 
Germany In Britain the title is often 
attached to a dukedom as a second title, 
and held by the eldest son during the life- 
time of the father Marquises in Britain 
have thisprivilege above 
earls, that their younger 
sons are addressed as 
‘ my lord ’ The wife of a 
marquis is styled mur- 
ehioness 'I’he coronet of 
a marquis consists of a 
richly chased circle of 
gold, with four straw- Coronet of a M.irqms 
berry leaves and four 
balls or large pearls set on short points on 
its edge: the cap crimson velvet, with a gold 
tassel on the top, and turned up with ennine. 
—Lady marquess is used by Shakspere for 
marchioness. 

Ymj shall have two noble ^.artners with you; the 



old DucheiSjof Norfolk, and j 


ady Marqufss Dorset. 

Shak. 


Marquisate (mar'kwis-at), n. The seigniory, 
digmty, or lordship of a marquis. 

Rheinberg is a fertile and smiling spot in the midst 
of the sandy waste of the marquisate (of Branden- 
burg). Mnrmtlay, 

MarquiBdomt (mar'kwis-dum), n. A mar- 
quisate. Tlolimhed 

iMUrqulse (mRr-kez), n, [Fr.] The wife of 
a marquis; a marchioness 

Marram (marimm), 11 Same as Marum 
(which see). 

Marrer (mAr'6r), n. One that mars, hurts, 
or impairs. ' Marrers of all men’s manners 
with the realm.* Ascham. 

Marrlable (ma'rt-a-bl). For Marriageable. 
Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Manage (ma'rij), n. [Fr. mariage, Pr. 
maridatge, mariatqe. It. maritagio, L L. 
maritatuum, marriage, from L, maritus, a 
husband, from mas, marts, a male ] 1. The 
act of uniting a man and woman for life ; 
the legal union of a man and woman for 
life ; the state or condition of being mar- 
ried; wedlock. Marriage is regarded by 
the law as a civil contract binding the 


parties to certain reciprocal obligations, 
and the general principle of law respect- 
ing this, as well as other civil contracts, 
is, that it is to be held valid according to 
the usage of the country wherein it is made. 
Although among iTotestants marriage has 
ceased to he regarded as a sacrament, yet 
in most Protestont countries the entrance 
into the married state has continued to be 
accompanied with religious observances 
These are not, however, in the eye of the 
law, essential to the constitution of a valid 
marriage, any further than the sovereign 
power may have seen it proper to annex 
them to and incorporate them with the 
civil contract. By the law of England mar- 
riages may be solemnized- -1. According to 
the rites of the Church; or 2. According to 
the provisions of the act 6 and 7 Will. IV. 
Ixxxv., amended by 1 Viet. xxii , and various 
subsequent acts. Marriages, according to 
the rites of the Church, are celebrated or 
solemnized by banns ; by notice in lieu of 
banns, which is a license dispensing witli 
tlie publication of banns; or. by Ucense 
from a bishop, which dispenses with both 
the preceding forms Maniages of Dissen- 
ters, as of Jews, Quakers, Roman Catliolics. 
and otlier sects and persuasions, may be 
legally and adequately solemnized in their 
own synagogues, tabernacles, chapels, or 
meeting-houses, subject to a few necessary 
restrictions In accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act above cited, marriage may 
take idiice by the certificate of the superin- 
tendent-registrar for the i)oor-biw union, 
parisli, or place in which the parties reside, 
with or without license By the law of 
Scotland mairiages may be either regular 
or irregular, and irregular marriages are 
by mere consent without the intervention 
of a i lergymaii. A regular marriage is 
performed by a clergyman in presence of 
at least two witnesses, and is preceded by 
the proclamation of banns according to the 
lilies of the Church, or by intimation to a 
registrar and xmbllcation outside the regis- 
trar’s office The second kind of marriage 
may be contracted b\ any form of cere- 
mony, without the proclamation of banns 
or the aid of a clergyman, provided the 
parties on the occasion express a solemn 
acceptance of each other as man and wife. 
It is also contracted by the writing of the 
parties without any ceremony, provided 
the writing express their acceptance of each 
other as man and wife A niurriage may 
also be constituted by the verbal aci cqitaneo 
of each other by the parties as man and wife 
in the presence of witnesses, or by a pro- 
mise followed by intercourse Also when 
a man and a woman live and cidiabit to- j 
gethcr, and conduct tbeinselves as man and 
wife iu the society and neighbourhood of 
which they are members, till the belief and 
reputation that they are married become 
general, their marriage is presumed without * 
any evidence of a marriage liaving been 
entered into 

Marriage is honourable in all, and the hed iindc- ' 
filed Heb. \iii 4. 

O, Hamlet, what a falling off was there! 

From me, whose love was of that dignity 

That it went hand in hand even with the vow 

I made to her in wnrr/age Shat. 

The reason w'hy so few marriaj^fs are happy is 
because young ladies spend their time m making 
nets, not in making cages Swi/t 

2 A feast made on the occasion of a mar- 
riage. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king, 
which maiTe a marriage for his son Mat xxii a. 

3 Intimate union. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments Shnk. 

--Complex marriage, that peculiar domestic 
relation between the sexes existing in the 
American sect calling themselves Pcr/ec- 
iionisU. See extract. 

The central domestic fact of the household is the 
complex marriage of Us members to each other, and 
to all; a rite which is to be understood as taking 
place on the entrance of every new member, wliethcr 
male or female, into association ; and which is said 
to convert the whole body into one marriage circle ; 
every man becoming the husband and brother of 
every woman; every woman the wife and sister of 
every man. Hepworth Dixoti. 

—Marriage artteles or marriage contract, 
contract or agi’eeinent on which a marriage 
is founded. — Marriage favotirs, knots of 
white ribbons or bunches of white flowers 
worn at weddings —Marriage portion, a por- 
tion given to a woman at her marriage. -- 
Marriage settlement, an arrangement usu- 


ally made before marriage, and in consider- 
ation of it, whereby a jointure is secured 
to the wife, and portions to children, in the 
event of the husband’s death.— Jfamoge, 
Wedding, Nuptials, Matrimony, Wedltm. 
Marriage is the union, or the act of forming 
or entering into the unioa; wedding is rather 
the ceremonies celebrating the union or 
marriage, but not essential to it. Marriages 
are often constituted without a wedding. 
Nuptials is the Latin word for wedding, but 
is used in a more dignified sense— we say a 
village wedding, but the nupt ials of a prince ; 
matrimony is the married state, or the state 
into which marriage brings us ; wedlock Is 
the Anglo-Saxon or vernacular English word 
for matrimony, and hardly differs from it in 
meaning, Marriage is sometimes used for 
matrimony, but matrimony is never used 
for marriage. — Matrimony, wedlock, 
wedding, nuptials. 

Marriageable (ma'rij-a-bl), a. l. Of an age 
suitable for marriage ‘A young heiress 
whom I begin to look upon as marriageable. ’ 
Spectator . — 2. Suitable for close union. 

They led the vine 

To wed her elm ; s.he, spoused, about him twines 

Her mnryiageahlt arms, and with her brings 

Her dower. Milton 

Marriaaeableness (ma'rij-a-bi-nes), n 
state of being marri^cable 
Marriage-bed (ma'rij-bed), n. The bed ap- 
projuiated to a man and woman on their 
marriage 

Marrlage-brokage (ma'rij-brok-aj), n. A 
consideration paid for contrivingamarriage. 
anil illegal as eontrary to public policy 
Gloss Eecl Terms. 

Marriage - license (ma'rij-li-sens), n. A 
license for dispensing with proclamation of 
banns, granted by such as have episcopal 
authority 

Married (ma'rid), a. Formed or constituted 
by marriage, conjugal; connubial; as, ‘the 
married state ’ Dryden 
Marrier (ma'ri-iir), n One who man’ie.s. 
Marron (ma-rou'), a [Fr. See Maroon ] 
A fugitive slave : a maroon. 

Marron (ma-ron'), », 1 t A large cliestnut. 
Uolland.- 2 The colour inaromi 
Marroon (ma-ron'), n. and a. Same as Ma- 
roon 

Marrot (mar'ot), n. A name of the auk, a 
sea-biril See AUK 

Marrow (mar '6), n [O.E mary, marw, 
maruir, Ac . A Sax mearh, mearg, D marg, 
7nerg,\h\\\ mart), Icel mergr,G:.mark,me.r- 
row ; allied to feel, morr, fat, lard, and 
probably to A Sax mearu,i) rat/m, tender, 
soft, delicate J 1. I'lie fat contained in the 
osseous tubes and cells of the bones. It 
(‘oiisists of an oily fluid contained in minute 
vesicles, whicb are usually collected into 
bunches, and inclosed in spaces surrounded 
by bony walls Spinal marrow and medulla 
spinalis are names sometimes applied to 
the spinal cord. 2 The essence; the best 
part 'Marrow of mirth and laughter.’ 
Tennyson. 

It takes 

From our achievements, though performed at height, 
The pith and mnrrow of our attribute Shak 

3 A plant of the genus Cucurliita(C. ovifera), 
yielding an oblong fruit used as a vegetable. 
Commonly called Vegetable Marrow. - The 
name of several varieties of peas —Mar- 
row Controversy, a famous controversy which 
raged in the Church of Scotland for some 
years after 1720, and which was the remote 
or primary cause of the formation of the 
Secession Church. It was so called from a 
book of extremely evangelical views called 
The Marrow of Modern Divinity, which was 
condemned by the General Assembly (1720) 
as being tainted with antinomlanlsm, but 
defended by Ebenezer and Ralph Ersklne, 
Boston, and others. 

Marrow (mar'6), n. [Possibly a corruption 
of Fr. mari, from L. maritus, a husband.] 
One of a pair ; a companion ; fellow ; asso- 
ciate ; match. [Old and Provincial English 
and Scotch.) 

Birds of a fether, best fly together, 

Then like partners about your market goe ; 

Marroives adew ; God send you fayre wether. 

Old play. 

Marrow (mar'6), v.t. To fill, as with marrow 
or with fat; to glut. ‘Their marrowed 
mouths.’ Quarles. 

Marrow (mar'6), v.t. To equal; to associate 
with; to fit; exactly to match. [Bcotch.] 
Marrow-bone (mar'6-b6n), n. 1. A bone 
containing marrow or boiled for its marrow. 
2. pi. [Conjectured to be a burlesque cor- 
ruption of Mary-bones, in allusion to the 
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reverence paid to the Virgin Mary by kneel- 
ing.] The bones of the KJieeB; the knees. 
‘Down on yowr vtiarrm 'bones' Dryden. 
[Humorous.] — To ride in the marrow-hone 
coach, to go on loot. [Slang.] 

Marrow-ikt (mar'6-fat), n. A kind of rich 
pea. 

SflArrowlsll (mar'C-ish), a. Of the nature 
of marrow. ‘The brain is a soft, marrowish, 
and white substance.’ Burton. 
Marrowless (mar'o-les), a. Destitute of 
marrow. 

Tliy bones are marro-w/ess, thy blood is cold. Shak. 

Marrow-pudding (mar'd-pud-ding), n. A 
pudding prepareafrom beef-marrow or from 
a variety of gourd called vegetable marrow 
Marrow-spoon ( mar'o-spon ), n. A long 
narrow spoon for scooping out marrow 
Marrow-squash ( rnar'o-skwash ), n An 
American name for the vegetable marrow 
See Mahrow, 3. 

Marrowy (mai’'6-i), a. Full of marrow; 
pithy. Cotgrave 

Marnibium (ma-nVbi-uni), n [L,] A genus 
of plants belonging to the nat. order Labi atie, 
horehound ’I'liere are several species, na- 
tives of Southern Europe and Western Asia, 
one, the common or white horehound (M vul- 
gare), being naturalized in North America 
it i.s a low-growing erect plant, with woolly 
stems, wrinkled leaves, and small white 
whorled flowers. In England a decoction 
of this plant, called horehound tea, is in 
much repute with country people as giving 
relief to asthmatic patients. See Hore- 
HOUNl) 

Marry (maTi), v.t. pret & pp. married; ppr 
marryitig. [Fr. marier, Pr maridar, It 
inaritare, L. maritare, to marry, from L ma- 
rihis, a husband, from rtiae, maris, a male ] 

1. To unite in wedlock or matrimony; to 
join for life, as a man to a woman, or a wo- 
man to a man; to constitute man and wife 
according to the laws or customs of a nation 

Tell him, that he ihall mar/y the couple luinsdf 

2. To dispose of in wedlock. 

Mopcenas took the liberty to tell him (Augustus), 
that he must either marry his daughter to Agrinua, 
or take away his life. Macon 

3. To take for husband or wife ; as, a man 

marries a woman ; or a woman marries a * 

man, I 

Friar. You come hither, my lord, to marry this ! 
lady? I 

C/aiidto, No. ; 

Lfouato. To be married to her: friar, you come to ; 

l‘er shak. | 

4. Fig to unite intimately or by some close 
bontl of connection. 

Turn, O backsliding children, saith the Lord ; for 1 
am married unto you Jer. in. 14. 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs 

Mamed to uiiinortal verse, Milton 

6. Naut to splice. 

(To) marry, in splicing ropes, is to join one rope 
to anotlier, for the purpose of reeving it, whu.h is 
performed by placing the end of eat h close together, 
ami then attaching tliem by worming Falconer. 

Marry (maTi), v i. To enter into the con- 
jugal state; to take a husband or a wife. 

If the case of the man be so with his wife, it is not 
good to marry. Mat xix. jo. 

1 will therefore that the younger women marry 
I Tim V. 14, 

Marry (ma'ri). Indeed; forsooth: a term 
of asseveration derived from the practice 
of swearing by the Virgin Mary, 

Wilt thou be pleased to hearken once again to the 
suit I made to thee? 

Marry will I ; kneel and repeat it Shak 

Marrying (maTi-ing), a. Disposed to marry 
‘I don't think he’s a marrybuj man ' A. 
Trollope. 

Marry-muffe t (ma'ri-muf), n. A coarse 
common cloth. 

Mars (mkrz), 71 . 1. A Latin deity, identified 
at an early period by the Latins themselves 
with the Greek Ares. He was principally 
worshipped as the god of war, and as such 
bore the epithet Gradivus; but he was also 
regarded as the patron of agriculture, which 
procured him tlie title of Silvanus; and as 
the patron of the state, in virtue of which 
he was called Quirinus. In works of art 
Mars is generally represented as of a vouth- 
ful but powerful figure, armed with the hel- 
met, shield, and spear. At other times he is 
bearded and heavily armed —2. The planet 
which comes next to the cai'th in the order 
of distance from the sun, usually marked 

by the character ^. It is a brilliant star 
of a slight red tint. Mean distance from 
the sun 139,812,000 miles; period of one | 


revolution about the sun, flSOJJ of our days; 
period of revolution on Its axis, 24 hours 
89 minutes 21*3 seconds; diameter, about 



Mars, after Flaxman. 

4100 miles Two small moons revolve round 
it.— 3 In old chem. a term for iron.— 4 In 
her a name for the colour gules, or red, in 
tlie coats of sovereign princes. 

Maxsala (mar-sa'la), n An inferior kind of 
sherry wine brought from Marsala in Sicily. 
Marsdenia (marz-den'i-a), n [In honour 
of William Marsden, secretary to the ad- 
miralty, author of a History qf Sumatra.] 
A genus of climbing shrubs or large under- 
shrubs, nat. order Asclepiadaceao, natives of 
the warmer regions of both worlds, one 
species occurring in the Mediterranean re- 
gion. There are about sixty species, with 
opposite leaves and small flowers in ter- 
minal or axillary cymes 
MarselUais (mar-sa-ya), n. mas , Marseil- 
lalse (mtlr-sa-yaz), n fern. A native or in- 
habitant of Marseilles. 

Marseillais (mEir-sa-ya), a. mas , Marseil- 
! lalse (mltr-sa-yaz), a. fern. Belonging or 
I peitaining to Marseilles. — Marseillaise 
I Hymn, the national song of the French 
' Republic The words, and, as is generally 
believed, the music were written in 1792 liy 
Rougot de risle, an officer in garrison at 
Strasbourg, on tlie occasion of a body of 
volunteers leaving that city for the war 
against Austria and Prussia, and wasentitled 
by him Chant dn Ouerre de Varm^e du Rhin. 
The Parisians having heard it sung, for the 
first time, by the band of patriots whom 
Barbaroux brought from Marseilles to aid 
in the revolution of 10th August, 1792, it 
received from them the name it has ever 
since boine F^tis gives Navoigllle as the 
musical composer's name; other authorities 
say the music was taken from a German 
mass Often called merely The Marseillaise 
Marsh (marsh), n [A. Sax. mersc, for merisc 
i-mere-ish), a marsh or bog, an adj. form 
from mere, a mere; similarly L. G. rnarsch, 
O, D. maersche, meersch; allied to L. mare, 
the sea.) A tract of low lainl, usually or oc- 
casionally covered with water, or very wet 
and miry; a fen; a swamp; a bog; a morass. 
Low land occasionally overflowed by the 
tides is called salt-marsh. 

Marsh (mkrsh), a. Pertaining to wet, 
swampy, or boggy places: a term applied to 
various plants which grow in marshy places; 1 
as, war«/f-mallow; marifA-marlgold. 
Marshal (marshal), n. [O E. mareschal; | 
Fr inar^chal; L L. marsekalcus, mariscal- 
CU 8 , from O.H G. marahsccUc, marahsoalh 
— O.G. marah, maraeh, a horse, and scale 
(Mod. G. schalk), a servant] Originally, an 
officer who had the care of horses, a groom 
In more modem usage- 1. The chief officer 
of arms, whose duty was to regulate com- 
bats in the lists - 2. One who regulates rank 
and order at a feast or any other assembly, 
directs the order of procession, and the like. 
Through the hall there walked to and fro 
A jolly yeoman, marshal of the same. 

Whose name was Appetite Sfenser. 

8. A harbinger; a pursuivant, one who goes 
before a prince to declare liis coming and 
provide entertainment 

Her face, when it was fairest, had been but as a 
tnai shal to lodge the love of her in his mind, which 
now was so well placed as it needed no help of out- 
ward harbinger Sir P Sxdnty. 


4 . In FTanoe, the highest military officer. 
In other countries of Europe a marshal is 
a military officer of high rank, and called 
JleU-marshal. -5. In America, a civil officer 
appointed by the president and senate of 
the United States in each judicial district, 
answering to the sheriff of a county. His 
duty is to execute all precepts directed to 
hini, issued under the autiiority of the 
United States.— (J An officer of any private 
society, appointed to regulate their cere- 
monies and execute tlieir orders. - Earl 
marshal of England, the eighth officer of 
state: an honorary title, and personal, until 
made hereditary by Charles II. in the family 
of Howard, duke of Norfolk. During a 
vacancy in the office of high-constable, the 
earl-marshal has jurisdiction in the court of 
chivalry. — Earl marshal or marischal of 
Scotland, an officer who had command of 
the cavalry, under the constable. The office 
was held by the family of Keith, but for- 
feited by rebellion in 111b. — Knight mar- 
shal, or marshal of the kimfs (or queen's) 
household, an officer whose office is said to 
be to hear and determine pleas of the crown, 
and suit.s between those of the royal house- 
hold and others within the verge, that is, 
within a circle of 12 miles round the royal 
palace. His criminal jurisdiction is not 
now used. — Marshal or provost-marshal qf 
the army and of the navy. See under Pro- 
vost —Marshal of the King's (or Queen’s) 
Bench, formerly an officer who had the cus- 
tody of the prison called the King’s (or 
Queen's) Jieiich, in Southwark. The act 5 
and d Viet xxii. abolished this office, and 
substituted an officer who is called keeper 
of the Queen’s prison. 

MarshaJ (marshal), v t pret <fe pp. mar- 
shalled; ppr marshalling. 1, To dispose in 
order; to anangc in a suitable manner; as, 
to marshal an army ; to marshal troops. 

False Wizard, avaunt! I have marshall'd my clan; 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms arc onel 
Campbell, 

2. t To lead, as a harbinger. 

Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going 
Shak. 

3. In her to dispose in due order the several 
parts of an escutcheon, or the coats of arms 
of distinct families. 

Marshaller (maFshal-fer), n. One who dis- 
poses in due order 

Drytlen was the great refiner of English poetry, 
and die best fnarshnlle) of words. Trapp. 

Marshalsea (mkr'shal-se), n. [E. marshal, 
ami 0 E, sea, see, a seat. Comp see, the 
seat of episcopal power.] In England, for- 
merly an ancient prison of London, origin- 
ally belonging to the marslial of the royal 
household, described in Dickens's novel 
Little Dorrit. - Court of marshalsea, a 
court formerly held before the steward and 
marshal of the royal house, to administer 
justice between the domestic servants of 
the king or queen. In the marshalsea there 
were two courts of record: (1 ) The original 
court of the marshalsea, which held plea of 
all trespasses committed within the verge, 
that is, within a circle of 12 miles round 
the sovereign's residence. (2.) The palace- 
court (which see) created by Charles I., and 
abolished in 1849. 

Marshalshlp (mkr^shal-ship), 7i, The office 
or dignity of a marshal. 

Marsh-Cinquefoil (miirsITsingk-fofl), n. A 
plant, Comarum palustre, nat. order Rosa- 
cea). It is 2 feet In height, has a purple 
flower, and is found in boggy places in Bri- 
I tain. 

Marsh-elder (marsh'el-dSr), n The wild 
gelder-rose {Viburnum Opulus) Bee Gel- 
DER-ROSE. 

Marsh-gas (mdrsh'gas) Same as Firedaynp 
(which see). 

Marsh-haiTier (mkrsh'ha-ri-^r), n. A bird 
of prey belonging to the genus Circus {Circus 
csruginosus). It is a handsome bird, about 
2 feet in length, freq^uenting marshes, and 
living on water-birds, mice, water-rats, 
frogs, rats, fish, &c. It is common in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and is also found in Scotland, 
Ireland, and parts of Wales. It is some- 
times called tlie Moor-buzzard. See Hae- 
RIER. 

Marshiness (mkr8h'’i-nes), n. State of being 
marshy. 

Marsh-mallow (mkrsh'mal-ld), n. Althaea 
ojjletnalis, a hardy plant growing in salt- 
marshes in Britain, and bearing a flesh- 
coloured flower See Alth^ga 
Marsh-marigold (mkrsh'mar-i-gdld), n. A 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g,go; J, job; fi, Fr. to«: ng, sinfli; th, fAen; th, tAin; w, leig; wh, leAlg; zh, azure.— See KlY. 
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plant, Caltha palustris, nat. order Ranun- 
cnlaceee. See CALTHA. 

The wild marsh-ntart£old shines like fire in swamps 
and hollows >fray Tennyson 

Mamll’XnlaBina (ra^h'mi-az-ma), n. Mi- 
asma from marshes or boggy spots; the in- 
fectious vapours which arise from certain 
marshes and marshy soils, and which tend 
to the production of intermittent and re 
mittent fevers 

JIarsll'llUt (milrsh'nut). Same as Malaeca- 
bean (which see under Malacca, a ) 
Marsh-pennywort (mhrsh'pen-ni-wert), n 
A creeping umbelliferous plant of the genus 
Hydrocotyle, the H vulgaris. It is also 
termed White-rot See HVdrocotyle 
Marsh-rosemary (mai’sh'roz-ma-ri), n The 
North American name for StatweLimoniu in, 
the root of which is a strong astriugent, and 
sometimes used in medicine. 
Marsh-samphire (marsh 'sam-flr), n A 
leafless, much-branched, jointed, succulent 
plant, Salicomiaherbacea, found on muddy 
or moist sandy shores, and frequent in Eng- 
land and Ireland It is eaten by cattle, ; 
and makes a good pickle. It is also named | 
Olasswort and Saltwort. i 

Maxah-trefoU (marsh'tre-!oil\ n. A plant, 1 
Menyanthes trifoUata See ME^^YA^^THE8 1 
Marshy (marsh' i), a 1. Pertaking of the 
nature of a marsh or swamp, swampy; 
fenny ‘ Af a rshy grounds.’ JUryden -2 Vro- 
duced in marshes. ‘ Marshy weed ’ Dryden 
Marslleacea (mar'8U-e-a"Be-c), n pi A nat 
order of acrogenous cryptogams, consisting 
of two distinct groups, to the first of which 
belong Marsilea and Pilularia, to the second 
Asolla and Salvinia. 

MarBipobrauchii ( mar-sip ' 6-brang " ki- i). 
n. pi. (Gr. marsipos, a pouch, and branchia, 
gills. 1 The order of fishes comprising the hag- 
flshes and sea-lampreys, with pouch-like gi lls. 
The organization of these fishes is of a very 
low grade, us indicated chiefly by the per- 
sistent noh^chord without ossified vertebral 
centra, the absence of any traces of limlis, 
the absence of a mandible and of ribs, and 
the structure of the gills, which are sac-like 
and not ciliated. The heart coiislsts of one i 
auricle and one ventricle, but the branchial 
artery is not furnished with a bulbus arte- 
riosus 

Marsupial (mar-su'pi-ttl), a [L rnarsupium, 
Gr marsupion, a iiouch, a bag, a purse ] 
Pertaining to a bag or pouch ; having a 
pouch; belonging to the order of marsupials 
Afarsuplal (mar-su'pi-ul), n. One of the 
Marsupialia 

Marsuplalia (mar-8irpi-a"li-a), n pi {L 
rnarsupium, a pouch ] An extensive group 
of mammalia, differing from all others in 
their organization, and including genera 
which correspond to several orders of or- 
dinary mammals The most striking pecu- 
liarity is the absence of a placenta, and the 


many genera both herbivorous and car- 
nivorous. The kangaroo and opossum are 
familiar examples. The Marsupialia are 
divided into the following sections-Mi- 
zopAaya, including the rodent -like wom- 
bat; Poephaga, including the kangaroos, 
and kangaroo-rats or potoroos, all strictly 
phytophagous; the Carpophaaa, of which 
the typical group is the Phalangistidao 
or phalaugers, so called because the second 
and third digits of the hind -feet are 
joined together almost to their extremities; 
the best known of the phalangers is the 
Australian opossum, which must not be 
confounded with the true or American 
opossums, which belong to another section 
of the Marsupialia, namely, the Entomo- 
phaga, in which are also the bandicoots, 
and the banded ant-eater; Sarcophaga, of 
which the best known sjiecies are Thyla- 
cinus cynocephalus, a native of Tasmania, 
and known by the colonists as the ‘hycena,’ 
and the Dasyurus ursinus, also a native of 
Tasmania, where it is known as the ‘Tas- 
manian devil.’ 

Marsupiallail (mar-su'pi-a"U-an), a, Same 
as Marsupial. 

MarsuplanCmar-su'pl-an), a. Same as Mar- 
supial 

Maxsuplata (iuar-8u'pi-a"ta), n pi. Mar- 
suplalia (wlindi &eey 

MJB^BUplkte (mai -su'pi-at), a Same as AI a r- 
sttpial. 

Marsupiate (mar-su'pi-at), n A marsupial; 
an individual of the Marsupialia. 
MarsupiOCrtnltes (mar-su'pi-o-kri-ni"tez), 
n A geuus of Crinoidea, proposed by 
Prof Phillips for some remarkable fossils 
noticed by Sir Roderick Murchison in the 
strata of the Silurian system The arms are 
fonned of two rows of calcareous plates. 
Marsupite (mar'su-pit), v. A fossil resem- 
bling a purse, the remains of a genus of 
free-floating Crinoidea found in the i;halk 
formation 

Marsuplum (miir-su'pi-um), n fL , a pouch 
or bag.) 1 The pouch iu whicli marsupial 
mammals and the pipe-fish and sea-horses 
carry their young —2 In rned a sack or bag 
with winch any part is fomented - 3 A 
muscle ill the eye of a hawk, the office of 
which is to fiutteii the comea, enabling the 
bird to see to a gi’eat di.stance 
Mart (mart), w [Contr from marArcf.l 1 A 
place of sale oi- traffic; market 

Wlierc has commerce such a tnoft 

As London? Cortper 

2 t Purchase and sale; bargain 


Now I play a incrch.int’s part, 

And venture madly on a despeiate mart Shak 

Mart t (mart), v t To buy and sell ; to 
traffic 

I'ou yourself 

Arc tmuh condemned to h.rvc an itching palm , 

'1 o sell and mart your oliices for gold 
To undeservers. Shak 





Marsupial— Virginian Opossum (Didelphys 
vir£iniana) 


consequent premature production of the 
foetus, which immediately on its birth passes 
into a sort of second matrix The skin of the 
animal is so arranged round the mammie as 
to form a pouch, in which not only the im- 
perfect foetus, attached to the nipple by its 
mouth, remains till fully developed, hut into 
which, long after it is able to run aiiout, 
it leaps when alarmed or when wishing to 
conceal itself The marsupials link the ■ 
mammals, through the Monotremata 
(which see), to the birds and reptiles. In ' 
marsupials the rectum opens in a distinct | 
anus, but the two uteri with the ureters 
open into a urogenital canal. There are 


Mart (mart), v i. To trade dishonourably 

If he shall think it fit, 

A saucy stranger in his court t<> mart 

As m a Romish stew S/iaA 

Martt (mart), n 1. Mars, the god of war 

Come, both, and with you bring triumphant Mart, 
In loves .ind gentle jollities array’d. 

After lus mnrd’rous spoils Spenser. 

Hence— 2, War; warfare, battle; contest. 

My father (on whose face be durst not look 
In equal mart) by his fraud circumvented. 
Became his captive Masstn^er. 

Mart, Mairt (mart, mart), u. (Abbrev. of 
Martinmas, the time about which the ani- 
mals are commonly killed J A cow or ox 
fattened, killed, and salted for winter pro- 
vision [.Scotch. ] 

Mart (nidrt), n. Form sometimes used for 
marque, in the phrase, letters of marque 
Martagon (mAr'ta-gon), n. [Fr. and .Sp. 
martagon, It. rnartaaone.] A kind of lily, 
Liliurn Martagon, the bulbs of which are 
eaten by the Cossacks. 

Martelt(mar'tel),tJ.f. or i. [¥r.'marteler,iTo\\\ 
rnartel, It. martello, L. rnartulu-s, inarculus, 
dim. of rnarcus, a hammer. ] To strike. 

Her dreadful weapon she to him addrest, 

WhicI) on his helm martelled so hard. .Spenser. 

Martel-de-fer f (mar-tel-de-fer), n. [Fr., 
lit. a hammer of iron, j An ancient weapon 
having a kind of cross-head forming at one 
end a pick, and at the other a hammer, 
axe-blade, half-moon, or other termination. 
When used by horse-soldiers it was gener- 
ally hung at the saddle-bow, and had a 
shorter handle than when used by Infantry 
soldiers. Originally the form was that of a 


mb, met, hdr; pine, pin; udte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; 


simple hammer, and some weapons of this 
kind were of considerable weight, as much 
as 26 lbs. being mentioned. 



Martels-de-fer 


t , Horseman’s hammer of about the tunc of Edward 
IV. 2, Martcl-de-fer, time of Henry Vlll. % Mar- 
lel-de-fer, time of Edward VI 4, Martel dc-fer with 
hand -gun, time of Queen Elizabeth. 

MfiXteillo Tower (mar -teVlb tou-fsr), n. [Tbo 
name originally given to towers erected by 
1 Charles V. on the coasts of Italy to defend 
them against pirates; because, on the ap 
pearance of a pirate-ship, warning was given 
by striking a bell with a hammer, It. mar- 
tello (see Martel); others say corrupted 
from Mortella in Corsica, where a towel of 
this kind made a strong resistance to an 
English naval force in 1704 ] A small cir- 
cular-shaped fort, with very thick walls. 



Martello Tower, Eastbourne, Sussex 


chiefly built to defend the scaboai-d. A 
number of such towers were built on the 
British coasts, especially in the south, in the 
time of Napoleon I. They are iu two stages, 
the basement story containing store-rooms 
and mugaziue, the upper serving as a case- 
mate for the defenders; the roof is shell- 
proof. The armament is a single heavy 
traversing gun. 

Marten (mki’'teu), n. Same as Martin. 

Marten (mir'ten), n. [Older rnartern, Fi- 
mart re, from D marter.] A digitigrade car- 
nivorous (luadruped of the genus Mustela 
or Martes, family Mustelldtc The beech - 
marten, common marten, or stone -mar- 
ten (M. Faina), is found iu this country 
and in many localities on the continent of 



Fine-marten {Mustela Martes or Martes adtetum). 


Europe. It is about 19 inches long, exclu- 
sive of tall, which Is 10 inches. The female 
breeds in hollow trees, and has two litters 
of from three to seven in the year. It is 


oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 


Fate, f&r. fat, full; 
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very deetructi ve to game, poultry, eggs, «fcc. , I 
but it will Bometlmet feed on seeds and 
grain. Its fur, which is dense, long, and of 
a dull-brown colour, is used for making { 
hats, muffs, &c. The pine-marten (Mustela i 
Martet or Maries abietum) is an inhabitant { 
of the woody districts in the northern parts i 
of America, and is also found in Sweden, 
Norway, &c. Its fur is of a superior qua- 
lity, and the skins form a great article of 
commerce. 

ISartes (mar'tez). See Marten. 

Mar-tein (mdr'tekst), n. A blundering or 
toorant preacher. 

JUArtial Tmar'shal), a. [L. martialis, from 
Mars, Martis, the god of war.] 1. Per- 
taining to war; suited to war; military; as, 
martial equipage ; martial music ; a mar- 
tial appearance. 

She is sinking an air that is known to me, 

A passionate liallad gallant and gay, 

A martial song like a trumpet'.s call ! Tennyson. 

2. Given to war; warlike; brave; as, a mar- 
tial nation or people - 3. Belonging to war, 
or to an armv and navy; opposed to avil; 
as, martial law; a court martial. 

They proceeded m a kmd of inarOa/ justice. 

Bacon 

4. Pertaining to or reRemlding the planet 
Mars. 

The natures of the fixed stars arc astrologically 
differenced by the \i\ai\ets, and esteemed Martial 
or Jovial, according to the colours whereby they 
answer these planets. Btr T. Browne 

6 . Having the properties of iron, called by 
the old chemists mars. — Martial law, an 
arbitrary kind of law, proceeding directly 
from the militarypowei*, and having no im- 
mediate constitutional or legislative sanc- 
tion. When it is imposed upon any specified 
district, all the inhabitants and all their 
actions are brought within its dominion It 
is founded on paramount necessity, extends 
to matters of civil as well as of enniinul 
jurisdiction, and is proclaimed only in times 
of war, insurrection, rebellion, or other 
great emergency. 

Inaxtialism (nihr'shal-izm), 7i The quality 
of being martial ; bravery ; martial exer- 
cises, Princr 

lilaxtiallst (mai’'8hal-i8t), n A warrior; a 
fighter ‘ A brave heroick worthy martial- 
ist.' Sir T. lirowiie ‘ In all perfections of 
a laartialisf ’ Beau <(• FI 
TVrfl.rt lfl.Hz fl (inar'shal-iz), vt To render 
martial or warlike 

Martially (mar'shul-U), adv. In a martial 
manner. 

Martialness (mar'shal-ncs), n. 'I’he quality 
of being martial or warlike 
Martin (mar'tm), n [From St Martin; 
comp. Fr. martinet, a dim of the name of 



House.m,urtin {Ifirundo nrhica) 

this saint, also martin-p^chenr, the king- 
fisher.] A general name applied to various 
species of birds of the genus Hirundo or 
«wallow 8 . The one best known is the H. 
lurbica, or house -martin, so named from 
building its nest under the eaves of houses, 
or in the upper angles of windows See 
Swallow. 

Martinet (mur'tl-net), n. [From General 
Martit^t, a very strict officer, who regu- 
lated the French infantry in the reign of 
Louis XIV.] A military or naval officer 
who is an excessively strict disciplinarian ; 
one who lays stress on a rigid adherence to 
the details of discipline, or to forms and 
fixed methods. 

Quixader was austere in his manner.s, and a mar- 
tintt in enforcing discipline Prescott. 

MartlXLet (mhr'tl-net), n. [Vr.] Naut. a 


small line fastened to the leech of a sail to 
bring it close to the yard when the sail is 
furled. 

MartlnetlBm (mttr'tin-et-izml, n. Prin- 
ciples or practice characteristic of a mar- 
tinet ; rigid or severe discipline ; rigid en- 
forcement of discipline. JSdvn. Rev 
Mturt^al, Martmgale(maFtin-gai, mar'- 
tin-gal), n. [Fr. martingale, Sp. martin- 
gala, a martingale, old kind of breeches; 
from Martigal,a\\ inhabitantof Martigues, in 
Provence.] 1. A strap or thong fastened to the 
girth under a horse’s belly, and at the other 
end to the musrole, passing between the 
fore-legs, intended to hold down the head 
of the horse and prevent him from rearing. 

2 Naut. a short perpendicular spar under 
the bowsprit end, used for guying down the 
head-stays. Called a\m Dolphin-striker. See 
cut under Bciwsprit, and comp, extract. 

This i.s the sense in which these terms {marttn^rale 
or dolphin-striker) h.ive been generally understood 
in the merchant service In the royal navy the mar- 
tingale seems now to receive the name of the dol- 
phin-striker, and the (martingale) stays or guys the 
name of the martingale. Young's Naut. Diet. 

— Martingale stays or guys, ropes or small 
chains strelchedi to the Jlb-hoom end lor 
staying it down 

Martini- Henry -rtfle (mar-te'ne-hen'ri- 
rVft), n. A rifle the breech of which is the 
invention of Martini, and the barrel that 
of Mr Alex. Henry of Edinburgh With 
this arm the firing is very rapid, twenty-five 
shots a minute having been fired without 
taking aim. The bullet is only slightly 
affected by the Wind, and its penetration is 
very great. This ride was adopted by the 
British military authorities. 

Martinmas (mar'tin-mas), n. [Martin and 
mass.] The feast of St. Martin, the lltb 
of N ovember, fonnerly often called Martle- 
! mas In Scotland this day is a term-day 
i on which rents are paid, servants hired, (fee 
1 Martire,tn Martyrdom; torment. Ohawcer. 

! Martire, t v t TVi torment Chaucer. 
Martlemas (mdFtl-mas), w Martinmas 
Martlet (mart 'lot), n [A corruption of 
martinet (See MARTIN.) 

Comp martlemas, from 
martinmas ] 1 Same as 
Martin 'The temple - 
haunting martlet ’ Shak 
2. In her a fanciful bird 
shaped like a martin or 
swallow, but depicted 
with short tufts of fea- 
thers in the place of legs 
It is the difference or dis- 
tinction of a fourth sou 
Martnet (mart 'net), n 

Martinet 

Mart - town t ( mart ' toun ), n. Same as 
Market town. Milton 

Martyr (mar't^'r), n (Gr. martyr, a martyr, 
the yFidian and later fonii of martys, a wit- 
ness ] 1 One who by his death bears witness 
to the truth ; one who sutfers death rather 
than renounce his religious opinions; as. 
Stephen was the first Christian martyr 

T<t br martyr signifies only to witness the truth 
of Clirist, but tlie witnessing of the truth was the*' >o 
geiier.illv.'ittcnded with piTsecntion.th.it inartyrdoni 
now signifies not only to witness, but to witness by 
death South 

2 One who suffers death or persecution in 
defence of any cause; as, ho died a martyr 
to his political principles or to the cause of 
liberty. 

Then if thou faH’st, (.) Cromwell, 

Thou fall’st a blessed martyr I Shak 

Martyr (master), v t 1. To put to death for 
adhering to what one believes to be the 
truth; to satu’iflce on account of faith or 
profession. Bp. Pearson —2. To murder; to 
destroy. | 

Htirk wretches how I nie.in to martyr you . i 

This one liand yet is left to cut your throats 

Shak. 

S. To persecute as a martyr; to afflict; to 
torment ; to torture. 

The lovely Amoret. whose gentle heart j 

Thou martyrert with sorrow ,'ind with smart. 

Spenser. ! 

MArtsrrdom (mar'tt'r-dom), n. The state of j 
being a martyr, the death of a martyr; the j 
suffering of death or persecution on account ; 
of one's adherence to what one believes to 
be true. ^ 

So saint.s, by supernatural power set free, 

Are left at last in martyrdom to die. Dryden 



Naut. same as 


lartyrizatlon (mttr't 6 r-iz-a" 8 hon), n. The 
act of martyrizing or inflicting martyrdom. 


Marty 

act of vj » »"•»•» J ’ 

or the state of being martyred; torture. 
B. Jonson. 

Martyriae (mltritfer-lz), v. t To devote or 


offer as a martyr; to cause to suffer martyr- 
dom. ‘Martyrized society.’ E. B. Browning. 
[Eare.] 

To her my heart I nightly martyriae. Spettser 

Mart3rrlyt (mar't6r-li), a. Relating to 
martyrs or martyrdom Nikon BasUiH. 
Martyrologe t (marit^r-d-lOj), n a register 
of martyrs. 

Add that old record from an ancient martyrologe 
of the church of Canterbury. Bp. Hall. 

Martyrologlc, Martyrological (mkr'ter-o- 
loj"ik, mairt6r-o-loj"ik-al), a. Pertaining tt> 
niartyrology; registei’lng or registered in a 
catalogue of martyrs. * Martyrological bal- 
lads . . . sung by dairymaids to a pitiful 
tune.’ Osborne. 

Mart3rrologi8t (mar-t^r-ol'o-jist), n. A 
writer of a niartyrology, or an account of 
martyrs. 

Martyrology (mar-t^^r ol'o-ji), n. [Or. 
martyr, a witness, a martyr, and logos, a 
discourse ] A history or account of martyrs 
with their sufferings; a register of martyrs. 

‘ The martyrology of Eusebius. ’ Brande. 
Maxam (ma'mm), n. A grass found on the 
sea -shore, Ammophila airundinacea or 
Psamrna arenaria See Ammophila. 
Marvit (ma-nit), n. In Hind myth a god 
of the wind. 

Marvel (mdrivel),!!. [Fr. merveille: U. mara- 
I viglia; O.lt, mirahiglia; L. mirahilia, won- 
I derful things, from mirahilis, wonderful, 
I from miror, to wonder, to look on with 
I wonder.] 1. A wonder; that wJiich arrests 
I tJie attention and causes a person to stand 
I or gaze or to pause. 

Till I may deliver, 

Upon the witness of these geiit/emen, 

Tilts marvel to you Shak 

2. Wonder; admiration; astonishment 

Use lessens marvel, it is said. Sir II'. .Scott 
—Marvel o/ Peru, the English name of the 
genus Mirabilis, nat. order Nyctaglnacese. 
They are handsome plants, with tuberous 
roots, smooth leaves, and fragrant, tubular, 
red, white, or yellow flowers. M, dikihotoma 
is the four- o'clock flower of the West 
Indies, from its blossoms expanding about 
that time Another snecies, M. Jalapa, was 
at one time supposed to yield the Jalap of 
commerce The large and tuberous roots, 
when washed and dried and reduced to 
powder, form a substance similar to jalap, 
and possessing similar purgative properties. 
Bvn Wonder, admiration, astonishment, 
miracle, prodigy 

Marvel t (mar'vol), v. t To wonder at. 
Marvel (mar'vel), vi pret. ife pp mar- 
velled; ppr marvelling. To be struck with 
Burprise, astonishment, or admiration ; to 
wonder 

The roimtries marvelled at thee for thy songb, 
pmverlis, .uul parables. hccliis xlvil 17. 

Marvellous (milr'vel-us), a. [Fr. mer- 
veilleux; It niaraviglioso. See Marvel.] 

1. Exciting wonder or some degree of sui*- 
prise; wonderful; strange; astonishing. 

This is the Lord's cloiiijf ; it is mar%>ellouK in our 
eyes Ps cxviii 23. 

Chatterton, the marrjellous boy, 

The sleepless soul th.it perished in his pride. 

IVordsroorth 

2. Rurpassing credit; not to bo literally 
believed ; partaking of the character of 
miracle or supernatural power; incredible. 

The marvellous fable includes whatever is super- 
natural Pope 

- The marvellous, that which exceeds 
natural power, or is preternatural; that 
which exceeds probability: sometimes used 
as a euphemism for boastful hyperbolical 
lying; as, he is somewhat given to the mar- 
vellinis 

'")ne reason obviously presents itself why what is 
called a coincidence sliould be ofteiier asserted 
falsely than an ordiimry combination It excites 
wonder. It gratifies the love of the marvellous 
^ J.S Mill. 

Syn. Wonderful, astonishing, surprising, 
strange, improbable, incredible 
Marve]l 0 UB(mar'vel-u 8 ), adv Wonderfully; 
exceedingly. 

A mark marvellous well shot. Shak. 

Marvellously (mkrivel-us-ll), adv In a 
marvellous manner; wonderfully; strangely. 

You look not well, srignor Antonio; 

Believe me you are marvellously changed Shak. 

MarvellOUSneBS (marivel-us-neB), n The 
condition or quality of being marvellous; 
wonderfulness; strangeness. 

Marvel-monger (mkr'vel-mung-ger), n. 
One who d^s in marvels ; one who writes 
marvellous narratives. 

More than one penny-pamphlet . . had been pro- 
duced from the brains of several marvel-mongers \a 
York y<^****^‘ 
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Harver (milr'vdr), n. [Probably a corrup- 
tion of tnarhle.] In gUm'fnaking, a plate of 
stone, marble, or cast-iron, with hollows in 
it lor shaping work when blown. 

Hary, t Maxle, t n. A vulgar oath=by Mary. 
Chaucer. 

Blary-bud (mk'ri-bud), n. The marigold. 

And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes Shak. 

Maryolatry (ma-ri-ora-tri), n Same as 
Mariolatry. 

M ftn t (mas), n. Master. B. Jomon 

( mas ' a - hib )> n In the East 
Indies, the councillor of a native prince. 
Maaoainadxi. Kascagnlne (mas-kan'yin), n. 
A native sulphate of am- 
monia, found l)y ^fa8- 
cagni near the warm 
spring »>f Sasso in I'us- 
cany. Called also Sas- 
xolin 

BIa8Cle(mas^kI), [OFr. 
inascle; Ft. made, from 
L. macula, a spot, the 
mesh of a net. ) 1. In ar- 
mour, a lozenge-shaped 
plate or scale —2. In her. 
a bearing in the form of a lozenge perfor- 
ated or voided so that the field appears 
through the opening 

MascledCmas'kld), a. Exhibiting mascles 
—Mascled armmir, armour such as that 
worn by the Norman soldiers represented 
in the Bayeux Tapestry. It was composed 


Mascled Armour (eleventh century). 

of small lozenge-shaped metallic plates fas- 
tened on a leathern or quilted undercoat 
Blasculate (mas'ku-lat), v t [See Mascu- 
line. ] To make strong, 
masculine (mas'ku-lin), a [L rnasculinue, 
from maeculujf, male, from 7/ias, a male.] 1 Of 
the male sex; not female. -2 Having some 
(»f the characteristic qualities of the male 
sex; (a) strong; robust; powerful; as, a body 
robust and masculine ; masculine strength 
of limb. (6) Manly; bold; not soft or effemi- 
nate ; in a good sense, masculine spirit or 
energy. ‘ A lady of a great and maeculine 
mind.’ Wotton. 

You find something bold and masculine m the air 
and posture of the first figure, which is th.it of 
Vinue. Addison 

Notwithstanding his eloquent and masculine de- 
fence, he (the Earl of Surrey) was condemned. 

T. IVarton. 

(c) In a bad sense, coarse ; bold ; forward ; 
unwomanly; as, her manners are rough and 
masculine. —3. Belonging or appropnated 
to or used by males. ‘ Erected a masculine 
church (women being Interdicted the en- 
trance thereof) to the memory of St. Augus- 
tine.’ Fuller.— 1. In gram denoting or per- 
taining to the gender of words which are 
especially applied to male beings or things 
regarded grammatically as male; having in- 
flections or forms belonging to such words ; 
as, a masculine noun or termination See 
Gender. —Masculine rhymes. Same as Male 
Rhymes. See Male, a. 

Masculine (mas'kfi-lin), n. In gram, the 
masculine gender, a word of this gender. 
MascuUnely (masicfi-liii-li), adv. In a mas- 
culine manner; like a man 
Aurelia tells me, You have done most masculinely. 
And play the orator. J1 yon son 

Masculineness (maslcu-lin-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being masculine; resem- 
blance to man in qualities. 

Masculinity (mas-ku-Un'i-ti), n. The 
quality of being masculine. 

Utasouly (ma(Kkfi-li), a. [See Mascle ] In 
her. covered over with mascles conjoined, 
resembling net- work. 

Masdeu (maz-dfi), n. A species of French 


I wine, so called from Masdeu in the eastern 
I Pyrenees, where it is produced, 
j M[a8e,t n. A wild fancy; a maze. Chaucer. 
Mase^t v.i. To doubt; to be confounded. 
Chaucer. 

BlaSddneSB, t n. Amazement; astonishment; 
confusion. Chaucer. 

f n. [O. E maslin, maslyn, brass ; 
A. Sax mcesUing, a brass vessel, nwestlen, 
maeslen, brass ] A kind of drinking-cup, 
properly a brass cup. Chaucer. 

Maser (nm'6r), n Same as Mazer. 

Mash (mash), n. (Same word as Dan mask, 
a mash, corresponding to Sw nmska, to 
masli, Sc mask, to mash, also to infuse, as 
tea, (J meisch, maisch, mash (of malt), 
meischen, to mash, stir, mix; comp also G. 
mischen, to mix, misch-masch, a mixture, 
and K mess, a mixture ] 1 A ini.vture or 
mass of ingredients beaten or blended to- 
gether in a promiscuous manner; especially, 
a mixture for feeding horses - 2 inbrewiny, 
a mixture of ground malt and warm water. 

3. 'I'lie act or process of making one such 
mixture.— 4 t A mess or confused mixture. 
B Jonson. 

Mash (mash), v t. [See the noun 1 1. To beat 
into a confused mass, to bruise; to crush by 
beating or pressure; as, to mash apples in a 
mill.- 2. To mix malt aud water together in 
brewing. 

Mash t (mash), n. A mesh (which see). 
Mashallah (mash-al'la), interj. [Turk, and 
Per ] Praised be Allah 1 or God. 

Mashing (mash'ing), n. 1. A beating into a 
mass; a crushing. — 2. In brewing, the pro- 
cess of infusing the ground malt in wann 
water, and extracting the saccharine matter 
called sioeet-wort —3. The quantity of malt 
aud warm water so mixed together. 
Mashi^-tub (mash'ing-tub), n. A tub for 
containing the mash in breweries 
Mashlum Dnash'lum), n Maslin or meslin. 
that is, mixed grain; hence, u mixture of 
edibles. [Scotch.] 

Mashlum, Mashlln (mashlum, mashlin), 
a [See the noun ] Mixed, applied to grain; 
made of meal from mixed grain [Scotch. ] 

ril be his del>t twa mashlum bannocks. 

And drink his health in auld Nansc Tiiinock's 
Nine times a-week Burns 

Mash'tub, Mash- vat (mash'tub, mash vat), 
n. Same as Mashing-tub 
Mashy (inashl), a. Produced by crushing 
or liruising; of the nature of a mash 
Mask (ma.sk), n. [Fr. masque, from Sp. and 
Pg. mascara, a mask, from Ar. maskharat, 
a linffoon, jeer, laugh, from sakhira, to ridi- 
cule ] 1 A cover for the face, often intended 
to conceal identity; a cover with apertures 
for the eyes and mouth; a visor 

Now Love pulled oil his mash and shewed his face 
unto her Sir P. Sidney. 

2. That which disguises; any pretence or 
subtei-fuge. 

Why dost thou strive the conscious shame to hide 
By masks of eloquence, and veils of pride? Prior 
C oinc then, pure hands, and bear the head 
That sleeps or wears the mask of sleep 

Tennyson. 

3 A festive entertainment of dancing or 
other diversions, in which the company all 
wear masks; a masquerade. 

After whom marched a jolly company 
In manner of a mask. Spenser. 

4, A revel; a piece of mummery. 

This thought might lead me through the world’s vain 
mask Milton. 

6 A sort of theatrical drama, or rather his- 
trionic spectacle, much patronized during 
the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, 
being in fact the favourite foim of the 
private theatricals of the period It pro- 
bably originated in the practice of introduc- 
ing on solemn or festive occasions men wear- 
ing masks and representing mythical or 
allegorical charac- 
ters. From a mere 
actc^d pageant, it ^a- 
dually developed into 
a regular dramatic 
entertainment, and 
in the hands of wri- 
ters like Ben Jon- 
son, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Milton, Ac., 
reached a rare degree 
of literary beauty. 

Often writtenJtfa«qtt«. 

6. In arch, a piece of 
sculpture represent- 
ing some grotesque 
form, to fill and adorn vacant places, as in 
friezes, panels of doors, keys of arches, &c. 
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Mask (mask), v.t. l. To cover the face for 
concealment or defence against Injury; to 
conceal with a mask or visor. 

They must all be masked and viaarded. Shak. 

2. To disguise; to cover; also, to hide. 
Afasking^ the business from tlie common eye. 

Shak 

Mask (mask).!;. i. 1. To play a part in a niaa- 
queraue; to go about in masquerade. 

These ladies maskers toke each of them one of the 
Frenchmen to daunce, and to ntaske. Cavendish. 

2 To be disguised in any way. 

Mask (mask ), n f [ See Mash.] To mash ; 
to infuse; as, to mask tea; to mask malt. 
[Scotch.] 

Mask (mask), v i. To be in a state of infu- 
sion [Scotch ] 

Maskallonge (maskal-lonj), n. Same as 

Mvskalhnnje. 

Masked (niaskt), p. and a. 1. Having the face 
covered, concealed; disguised. -- 2. In hot. 
same as Personate. —Masked battery, a bat- 
tery so situated and so constructea as not 
to be perceived by the enemy till It opens 
fire upon il\cm.— Masked ball, a ball at 
wlilch the company wear masks, or appear 
in masquerade. 

Maskelf (mas'kel), n [See Mascle] A 
kind of lace made in the fifteenth century. 
Masker (mask'Cr), ?i. One that wears a 
mask; one that plays in a mask or masquer- 
ade 

Lewis of France is sending over maskers. 
To revel it with him and his new bride. Shak. 

Maskery (mask'er-i), n. The dress or dis- 
guise of a masker ; showy array. ‘ War’s 
feigned maskery ’ Marston. [Rare.] 
Mask-house (maskTious), n A place for 
, masquerades [Rare ] 

If It were but some mask-house, wherein a glorious 
show were to be presented Bp. Nall. 

Maskint (mas'kiu), n. [A dim. of mass.] The 
mass or sm vice of the eucharist. 

By the masktn, niethoiight they were so indeed 
Chapman 

Masklnonge (mas'kin-onj), n. Same as 
Muskallonge 

Maskln-pat (mask'in-pat). ?i. [From mask, 
to infuse ) A tea-pot. Burns [Scotch ] 
Maslach (mas'lak), n, A stimulant pre- 
pared from opium, much used in I'urkey. 

De Qni)icey 

Maslin (maz'lin), n. and a. See Mesltn. 
Mason (ma'sn). n [Fr magon; L.L macio, 
rnachio, machionis, from a root mac, seen in 
L. maceria, an inclosure. a wall. ] 1. A builder 
in stone or brick; one who constructs the 
walls of liuildings, Ac ‘ The singing maso?is 
building roofs of gold.’ Shak —2 A member 
of the fraternity of freemasons —Mason 
lodge, a place where the members of the 
fraternity of freemasons hold their meet- 
ings See LonoK 

Mason (nm'sn), v. t. To construct of masonry; 
to build of stone. 

Mason-bee (ma'sn-be), n. A name given 
to hyrnenopterous insects of the genera 
Osmia and Chalcidoma, which construct 
their nests with sand or gravel, agglutinated 
together by means of a viscid saliva, and fix 
them on the side of walls, &c. , or avail them- 
selves of some cavity for that purpose. 
Masoned (ma^sudb a. In her. applied to a 
field or charge which is divided with lines 
in the nature of a wall or building of 
stones 

Masonic (ma-son'lk), a. Pertaining to the 
craft or mysteries of freemasons. 

Masonry (ma'sn-ri), n. [Fr. maconnerie; Sp. 
mazoiieria See MASON ] 1 The art or oc- 
cupation of a mason ; the art of shaping, 
arranging, and uniting stones or bricks to 
form walls and other parts of buildings; 
the skill shown by a mason. The various 
kinds f)f Tnasoni’v employed in modem times 
may be divided into three principal classes: 
rubble work, in which the stones are not 
squared, but are used much as they came 
from the quarry; coursed work, in which 
the stones are more or less squared and set 
in courses; and ashlar, in which each stone 
is squared and dressed to given dimensions. 

2, The work produced by a mason; masun- 
work; as, the wall is good masonry. 

Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry. Shak 

8. The craft or mysteries of freemasons; the 
principles and practices of freemasons. 
Mason-wasp (mk'sn-wosp), n. A name 
given to hyrnenopterous insects of the genus 
Odynerus. from their ingenuity in excavat- 
ing their habitation in the sand. 
Masoola-boat, Blasulab-boat (ma soia- 
bOt), 71 . A large East Indian boat used on 
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the Coromandel ooast for conveying passen' 
gers and goods between ships and the shore. 
I'hey stand high out of the water, thus pre- 
senting a great surface to tlie wind— are 
dlfBcuIt to manage, and sail slow; but they 



Masoola-boat of the Coromandel coast. 

are well adapted for the purpose for which 
they are used, and sustain on the bars and 
shores shocks that would break up any 
European boat, the plunks of which they 
are built being fastened together by cocoa- 
nut fibres. They are rowed sometimes with 
as many as sixteen oars As the boat ap- 
proaches the shore, the boatmen watch the 
opportunity of a coming wave to pull the 
vessel high on the beach, where it is soon 
run up out of the reach of the next roll- 
ing wave. Called also Chelingue. 

Masora ( nia - so ' ra ), n. [ Heb. moHHorah, 
tradition, from inamr, to hand down.] A 
Hebrew work on the Hebrew Scriptures, by 
several rabbins. It supplies the vowel 
points, besides a collection of critical, gram- 
matical, and exegetical remarks These 
comments, at first only handed down by tra- 
dition, or written on the margins of the 
different texts, do not seem to have been 
committed to writing in a collected form 
before the sixth century, and not to have 
been completed till the eighth or ninth 
century The Ma.sora is divided into the 
great and little: the former contains the 
whole collection in separate books ; the 
latter is an abridgment or synopsis of the 
first. Written also Masorah, Massora, and 
Massorah. 

Masoretlc, Masoretlcal (ma-s6-ret'ik. ma- 
so-ret'ik-al), a. Relating or belonging to 
the Masora, or the compilers of the Masora; 
as, masoretic points, that is, the vowel 
points furnished by the Masora. 

Masorlte (mas'o-rit), n. One of the writers 
of the Masora; one who adheres to the tra- 
ditionary readings of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures 

Masque (mask), n. See Mask. 
Masquerade (ma8'k6r-ad), n. [Fr. masgtw- 
rade. See Mask.] 1. An assembly of per- 
sons wearing masks, and amusing them- 
selves with various diversions, as dancing, 
walking in procession, <fec. ‘ In courtly balls 
and midnight masqiterades.' Pope.-— 2. Dis- 
guise. 

I was upon the frolic this evening, and came to 
visit thee in masquerade Dryden, 

And, after all, whiit is a lieT 'Tis but 
The truth in tnasquerade. Byron. 

3. A Spanish diversion on horseback. 

The masquerade is an exercise they learned from 
the Moors; performed by sejuadrons of Ijorse, seem- 
ing to charge each other with great fierceness, with 
bucklers m their left liands, and a kind of cane in 
their right Clarendon. 

Masquerade (mas-k^r-adO. V- i- pret. <& pp. 
masqtieraded ; ppr. maaqiteradmg. 1. To 
wear a mask; to take part in a masquerade. 
2. To go in disguise ‘ Masquerading up and 
down in a lion’s skin.* Sir R. L’Estraime. 
Masquenule (mas-k^r-ad'). v.t To put in 
disguise. ‘His next shift therefore is . . . 
to masquerade vice. ’ Kilhngbeck. 
Masquerader (ma8-k6r-ad'6r),n. A person 
wearing a mask; a person taking part in a 
masquerade; one disguised. 

Tnc dreadful masquerader thus equipt,^ 

Out sallied on adventures ! Young. 

Mass (mas), n. [Fr. masse, L. massa, a 
lump, from Gr. rnaza, a barley cake, from 
massO, to squeeze with the hands.] 1. A 
body of matter concreted, collected, or 
formed into a lump; a lump: applied to any 


solid body ; as, a mass ot iron or lead ; a 
massot flesh; a mass of ice; amoesof dough. 
2. A collective body of fluid matter; as, the 
ocean is a mass of water, — 8, A heap ; a 
great quantity collected; an assemblage; as, 
a mass of treasure; a mass of foliage; a 
mass of light or shade. 

He discovered to me the richest mines which 
the Spaniards have, and from whence all the 
mass of gold that comes into Spain is drawn 
Str li'. Raleigh. 

They lose their forms, and make a mass 
Confus’d and black, if brought too near. Prior. 

4. Bulk; magnitude. ‘ This army of such 
mass and charge. * Shak. - -6. Gross body 
of things considered collectively ; the 
body ; sometimes, the main body ; the 
bulk; as, the great n\ass of the people. 

Comets have power over the gross and mass 
of things. Bacon. 

6. In physics, the quantity of matter in 
any body, or the sum of all the material 
particles of a body. The mass of a body 
IB estimated by its weight, whatever be 
its figure, or whether its bulk or mag- 
nitude be great or small. In niech. the 
mass multiplied into the intensity of 
gravity at the place constitutes the 
weight of the body ; so that the weight 
being denoted by w, the mass by M, 
and the measure of gravity by g, then 

W=flf M, and therefore This quantity 

g, which is independent of the particular 
nature of the body, is thus the weight of 
what is arbitrarily assumed to represent the 
unit of mass Also, if w represent the 
weight of the unit of volume, and V the 
volume of the body, then is yf-w. v and M 

= - . V.— The masses, the great body of the 

people, more especially of the working- 
class and lower orders; the populace. 

Mass (mas), v.t. it To strengthen, as a 
building for the purposes of fortification. 
Hayward —2. To form into a mass ; to col- 
lect into masses; to assemble in crowds. 

But mass them together and they are terrible in- 
deed. Coleridge. 

Mass (mas), n. [A. Sax. maesse, Fr. messe, 
Dan and G messe, L.L missa, mass. The 
origin of the word is generally referred to 
the proclamation—’ Ite ; missa est.’ ‘ Go ; 
the assembly is dismissed’ (L. missus, pp. of 
?n<«o,to send)— made in the ancient churches 
when the catechumens were dismissed after 
hearing as much of the service as they were 
allowed to hear, whereupon followed the 
communion service ] 1. A church service 
which forms an essential part of both the 
Roman Catholic and Greek Churches, and 
in wliich the consecration of the sacramental 
bread and wine takes place In the R. Cath. 
Ch. the mass consists of four parts:— (a) The 
introitus or preparation, consisting of seve- 
ral prayers, psalms, the Gloria in Excelsis, 
the epistle and gospel for the day, the 
creed, &c. (p) The consecration of the 

bread and wine (c) The communion. 
(d) The post-communion, which consists of a 
lew more prayers, and of the blessing which 
the priest gives, turning towards the con- 
gregation —2. The elaborate musical setting 
of certain portions of the mass, namely, the 
Kyrie, the Gloria, the Credo, the Sanctus, 
and the Agnus Dei; to which are sometimes 
added an Offertory and Benedictus.— High 
mass, a mass performed on festivals and 
other solemn occasions, by a priest or pre- 
late, attended by a deacon and sub-deacon. 
On such occasions the mass, or parts of it, 
are sung by a choir, accompanied by the 
organ and other musical mstruments.— 
Low mass, the ordinary mass performed by 
the priest, assisted by one altar-servant only. 

Masst (mas), v.i To celebrate mass. 
Hooker. 

Massacre (mas'sa-k^r), n. [Fr ; L.L. maza- 
crium, probably from such a German word 
as L.G. matsken, matschkem, to cut in 
pieces, or G. metzger, a butcher, metzgen, 
metzgem, to butcher, metzeln, to cut to 
pieces ; allied to O. G. meizan, gameizan, 
to cut down; Goth, maitan, to cut or strike.] 
1. The slaughter of numbers of human 
beings ; the indiscriminate killing of human 
beings, especially without authority or 
necessity, and without forms civil or mili- 
tary.— 2. Murder. [Rare.] 

The tyrannous and bloody act is done. 

The most arch deed of piteous massacre, 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shak 
—Massacre of the innocents. See under 
Innocent, n. 


Massacre (mas'sa-kdr), v.t. pret. A pp. mas- 
sacred; ppr. massacring. To kill with in- 
discriminate violence, and contrary to the 
usages of nations; to butcher; to slaughter: 
usually of killing human beings. 
Massaorer (mas'sa-krdr), n. One who 
massacres. ‘Regicides, assassins, massa* 
erers.' Burke. 

Massai^e (mks-kzh), n. [Fr. , from Gr. mas- 
sein, to knead ] The therapeutic process of 
rubbing, pressing, stroking, slapping, or 
otherwise manipulating the fiesh of parts 
of a person’s body, as in infiammation of 
joints, neuralgic or other ailments, in order 
to effect a cure. 

MasS‘l)00k (mui^'buk), n. The missal or 
Roman Catholic service-book. Milton. 
Mass-day (mas'dal, n. A day on which high- 
mass is celebrated. 

Masser (mas'Cr), n. A priest who celebrates 
mass 

A good masser and so forth ; but no true gospel 
preacher. Halt. 

BiaSBetrer(nia8'se-t6r), n. [Gr massltj^r,ixoxCi 
massaornai, to chew.] One of a pair of 
muscles which raise the under jaw. 
Masseteric, Masseterlne (mas-se-ter'ik, 
mas'se-tCr-in), a. Belonging to the mas- 
seter: applied to a branch of the inferior 
maxillary nerve. 

MaBB-house (mas'hous), n. A name some- 
times given in contempt or derision to a 
Roman Catholic place of worship. Hume 
BilasslCOt, MastiCOt (nias'si-kot. mas'tl-kot), 
n. [Fr. massicot ] Protoxide of lead or 
yellow oxide of lead, composed of one 
equivalent of lead and one equivalent of 
oxygen. Lead exposed to the air while 
meTting is covered with a gray dusky 
pellicle. This pellicle carefully taken off 
is reduced by exposure to the joint action 
of heat and air to a greenish-gray powder, 
inclining to yellow. This oxide, separated 
from the grains of lead by sifting, and 
exposed to a more intense heat, sufficient 
to make it red-hot, assumes a deep yellow 
colour. In this state it is called massicot. 
Massicot, slowly heated by a moderate fire, 
takes a beautiful red colour, becomes a salt 
composed of two equivalents protoxide of 
lead and .^ne eciuivalent deutoxide, and 
obtains the name of minium. Massicot is 
sometimes used by painters, and it is used 
as a drier in the composition of ointments 
and plasters. 

BSasBineBB (mas^i-nes), n. The state of being 
massy ; great weight, or weight with bulk; 
ponderousness. 

Massive (mas'iv), a. [From mass; Fr. 
massif.] 1. Forming or consisting of a large 
mass; having great size and weight; heavy: 
weighty; ponderous ‘Massive weapon.^ 
Horsley.— 2 In muieral. having a crystal- 
line structure, but not a regular form as a 
whole ; as, a mineral occurs massive. — 
Bulky, Massive, Massy. See under Bulky. 
Massively (maslv-li), adv. In a massive 
manner; ponderously. 

MaSBlveness (mas'iv-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being massive; great weight with 
bulk; massiness; ponderousness. 
BlasB-meetixilf (mas'met-lng), n. A large or 
general meetmg called for some specific 
purpose. 

MasBOOla-boat (mas-stiTa-bot), n. Same as 
Masoola-boat. 

Massora, Massorah (mas-so'ra), n. Same 
as Masora. 

Blassoy-bark (mas'soi-bkrk), n. Same as 
Missoy-bark. 

Mass -priest (mas'pr^st), n. 1. Formerly 
a secular priest as distinguished from the 
regulars ; afterwards, a priest retained in 
the chantries, or at particular altars, to say 
masses for the dead.— 2. A name sometimes 
|dven in contempt or derision to a Roman 
Catholic priest. 

Mass-song (mas'song), n. A sacred song 
sung at the celebration of high-mass. 
Massuelle (mas-su-el), n. [From Fr. 
massue, a club.] A heavy mace or club 
used by soldiers during the time of the 
Cmsades. Also written Masuel. 

Massy (mas'i), a. Compacted into or con- 
sisting of a mass ; possessing great mass or 
bulk; indicating weight; massive; as, a 
massy shield; a massy rock. 

Yawning rocks in massy fragments fly Po/e. 

— Bulky, Massive, Massy . See under BULKY. 
Mast (mast), 71. [A Sax. incest; D. G. 8w. 
and Dan mast; hence, Fr. mdt.] A long, 
round piece of timber or a hollow pillar of 
iron or steel, elevated or designed to be 
raised perpendicularly, or nearly so, on the 
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icdel of a ship or other vessel, and Intended 
to support tne yards, sails, and rigging in 
genem. A mast is composed either of a 
single piece or of several pieces united by 
iron bands. When it is of several pieces it 
is called a built-magt or a made-mast In 
•all large vessels the masts are composed of 
several lengths, called lower, top, and top- 
gallant masts; sometimes there Is a fourth, 
called a royal mast; a mast consisting of a 
single length is called a pole-tnast. In a 
fulbrigged ship with three masts, each of 
three pieces, the masts are distinguislied as 
the foremast, the mainmast, and the mizzeiv- 
mast; and the pieces as the foremast 
( proper ), foretopinast, foretop - gallant 
mast, &c. To spend or expend a mast, to 
have a mast broken in foul weather 
Mast (mast), V. t To fix a mast or masts in; 
to supply with a mast or masts; to erect the 
masts of; as, to mast a ship. 

Mast (mast), n. [A. Sax. meest, mast, food; 
G. mast, from stem of Goth, metan, 0 H.(t. j 
mazan, to nourish; Goth, mats, food, £. I 
meat; corap. also Ir. mais, mean, an acorn , ! 
maise, food ; W. mes, acorns, a portion, a ' 
meal.] The fruit of the oak and beech or , 
other forest trees; nuts; acoms [This [ 
word has no plural ] i 

They feed and gn»w like swine under an oak I 
filling themselvc.s with the South | 

Iffajrfca-r (mas'taks), n [Gr., a mouth ] The | 
muscular pharynx or ‘buccal funnel’ into : 
which the mouth opens in most of the j 
Rotifers I 

Mast- Carling ( mast'khr-ling), 71. In ship- 
building, one of the large timbers at the 
side of the mast-rooms that are left deep 
enough to receive the cross-chocks. Weale. 
Mast-coat (mastTcdt), n A conical canvas 
covering fitted over the wedges round the 
mast to prevent water oozing down from 
the decks. 

Masted (masked), a Furnished with a mast 
or masts; having masts; chiefly used in com- 
position; as, a three-masted vessel 
Master (maB't6r), 71 [O.E mais ter, )naistre, 

0. Fr. matstre, from L. inagister, master. 
See Maqister ] 1 One who Is placed In 
authority ; one who exercises the chief con- 
trol over something or some one ; one wlio 
rules, governs, or directs More specifi- 
cally: (a) one who has others under his im- 
mediate control ; an employer ; correlative 
to slave, servant, assistant, <fcc ; as, a man 
who owns slaves is their master; he who 
has servants is their master; he who has 
apprentices is their master. It is often 
used in such compounds as rnasfe r-printer, 
master-builder, &c. 

Our vtaster and mistress seek you ShaJb. 

O thou ray friend, ray genius, corae along, 

Thou rttaster of the poet and the song Pope 
Nations that want protectors will have masters 
Ames 

(1/) One who has possession and the power of 
controlling or using at pleasure; the owner, 
proprietor, ‘Prospero, master of a full poor 
celL ’ Shak ‘ Master of a hundred thou- 
sand drachmas. ’ A ddison. 

Let every man be tnaster of fiis time Shak 
It would be believed that he rather took the horse 
for his subject than his master. Dryden 

<<;) A chief; a principal; head; leader. 
‘Being then appointed master of this 
design ’ Shak. Often used In this sense 
adjectively; as, a iiwwter spirit ‘ Tier quirks, 
her reasons, her master reasons ' Shak 
id) In the merchant service, the person in- 
trusted with the care and navigation of a 
ahip: otherwise called Captain 

An unhappy master is he that is made cunning by 
many shipwrci ks Ascham 

<«) In the royal navy, formerly an oflBcer 
who navigated the ship under the direction 
of the captain. He ranked with lieutenants 
according to date of appointment, and is 
now represented by the navigating lieuten- 
ant. (f) The head of or a teacher In a 
school ; an instructor. 

There, in his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 

The village war/’er taught his little school Goldsmith 

% Formerly a respectful title of address, 
but now hardly so used except to a boy, or 
by the uneducated to a superior, or by a 
superior to an inferior, especially ironically 

AfasterdoeXot, have you brought those drugs? Shak 

{This word has assumed the form mister 
<alway8 written Mr.) when used as a word 
of civil address before a person's name ; us, 

Mr. Smith, Mr. Jones.]— 3 A young gentle- 
man; a boy of the better class. ‘Little 
moMters and misses in a house.’ Swift. — 


4. A man eminently or perfectly skilled in 
anything, as in any occupation, art, or 
science; a man eminently skilled in the use 
of any power, natural or acquired ; a pro- 
ficient, an adept ; as, a master of his busi- 
ness, of music, of the violin, ot his subject; 
the ‘ old masters.’ 

Spenser and bairfax, great masters of our language 
Dryden 

Never surely tlid such a controversialist (as St. Paul), 
such a master of sarcasm and invective, commend 
with such manifest sincerity and such jiersuasive 
emotion, the qualities of tneekiiess and gentleness. 

Matt Arnold 

6. A title of dignity: (a) a degree in colleges 
and universities ; as. Master of Arts. (6) The 
title of the head of some societies or corpora- 
tions; as, the grand master of the Knights of 
St John, the7nai«terof Balliol; the 7/iaste7' of 
a lodge of freemasons, Ac. (c) A legal title ; as. 
Master of the Rolls; a master in chancery. 
—The Master, Christ, the Saviour, — 2'Ae 
old masters, ancient painters of eminence. 

The jjrints h.inging round the walls were all en- 
graved from devotional subjects by the old masters. 

ir. Collins 

— The little masters, certain German en- 
gravers of the sixteenth century, so called 
from the smallness of their prints.— 
of Arts (M.A. or A.M., in Latin Artium 
Magister), an academical honour conferred 
by the universities of Britain, the U. States. 
Ac., upon students after a course of studyana 
special examination in the chief branches of 
a liberal education, such as lauguages, 
mathematics, philosophy, science, Ac - 
Master in lunacy, either of two English 
government officials appointed for the pur- 
pose of conducting inquiries into the state 
of mind of persons alleged to be lunatics — 
Master of ceremonies. See under Cerrmon y 
— Master of the horse, the third great officer 
in the British court. He has the manage- 
ment of the royal stables and horses, with 
authority over the equerries and pages, 
coachmen, footmen, grooms, Ac. In solemn 
cavalcades he rides next to the sovereign 
Master of the household, a high ofllcial in 
the royal household of England under the 
lord steward.— JHanter of the mint. See 
Mint.— ifrtsfer of the ordnance, formerly in 
England a great officer who had the com- 
maud of the ordnance and artillery. — Master 
of the robes See ROBES —Master of the Molls, 
one of the highest of the Euglish judges, a 
member, ex ojfficio, of the Court of Appeal, 
which usually consists of him and five lords 
justices. Officially, as his title indicates, he 
is keeper of the rolls of patents and grants 
that pass the greatseal, and of public records 
generally.— 3fa«ter of the Temple, the in- 
cumbent of the Temple Church, London — 
To be master of one’s self, to have the com- 
mand or control of one’s own passions. 
Master (mas't^r), v t 1. To become the 
master of; to subject to one’s will, control, 
or authority; to conquer; to overpower; to 
subdue. 

Every one can masters gnef but he that has it 
Shak 

Obstinacy .and wilful neglects must be mastered 
even though It cost blows Lot ke 

2, To make one’s self master of ; to master 
or overcome the difficulties of; to under- 
stand so as to be able to apply or use ; as. 
to master a science.— 3 To treat or handle 
with skill or thoroughness. 

I do not take myself to be so perfect in the trans- 
actions and privileges of Bohemia as to be fit to 
handle that part : and I will not offer at that 1 cannot 
master Bacon. 

4 + To be a master to ‘ Rather father thee 
than master thee ' Shak. — 6 f To own or 
possess ‘Such a beauty as you master 
now ' Shak 

Master t (mas't^r), V i. To be skilful; to ex- 
cel * MasteHnq skiW B. Jonson. 

Master (mas't^r), a. Belon^ng to a master; 
chief; principal: often used as the first ele- 
ment in a compound word; hb, master-piece, 
master-mind, Ac. 

Master-builder (mas't6r-bild-6r), 71. l. The 
chief builder. 

As a wise master-builder 


have laid the foundation. 
X Cor. ill. 10 . 

2, One who employs workmen In building. 
Master-cliord (mas'ter-kord), n. The chief 
chord; the chord of the dominant. 
BKasterdom (mas’ter-dum). n. Dominion; 
rule; mastery. [Rare.] 

T wo spirits of a diverse love 
Contend for loving masUrdofn. Tennyson. 

Hasterful (mas'tfir-ful), a. 1. Having the 
skill of a master ; indicating or expressive 
of power or mastery. ‘His masterful, pale 
face.' E. B. Browning.— 2. Inclined to ex- 


ercise mastery ; imperious ; arbitrary* — 
Masterful beggar {Scotch], a beggar who 
took by force or by putting the householders 
in fear; a somer. 

Masterfully (raas't^r-ful-li), adv. In a mas- 
terful or imperious manner. 

A lawless and rebellious man who held lands mas- 
ter/ully and in high contempt of the royal authority. 

Macaulay. 

Masterfulness ( mas'tdr-ful-nes ), n. The 
quality of being masterful, imperious, or 
domineering. 

Master-hand (mas’t6r-band), n. A person 
eminently skilful. 

Music resembles poetiy, in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 

And which a master-hand alone can reach. Pope, 

Master -jest (mas't^r-Jest), n. Principal 
jest. 

Master-joint (mas'tdr-joint), n. In geol. the 
name given to one of the larger planes of par- 
tition which traverse rock-masses, running 
parallel to each other for considerable dis- 
tances, as distinguished from the smaller 
joints which cut the rock lii all directions. 
They are called by quarrynien backs, while 
the term cutters is applied to the ordinarj' 
joints 

Master-key (mas't^r-ke), n 1. The key that 
opens many locks, tlie subordinate keys of 
which open only one each.— 2. Fig. a general 
clue to lead out of many difliculties. Dry- 
den. 

Masterless (mas't^r-les), a. l, Destitute of 
a master or owner 

His silver shield now idle, masterless. Spenser. 

2. Ungovernable; beyond control. 

Such vast heath-fires arc lighted up that they often 
get to a masterless head. Gilbert IVhite 


Masterlessness (mas'Wr-les-nes), n. 'The 
state or quality of being without a master ; 
unrestraiiiedness ‘To make such a parade 
of masterlessness ’ Hare 
Masterliness (mas’t^r-li-nes), n The con- 
dition or quality of being masterly; masterly 
skill. 

Master-lode (mas't^r-lod), n In mining, 
the principal vein of ore in a mine. 
Masterly (mas't^r-li), a. 1 Formed or exe- 
cuted with superior skill ; indicating thor- 
ough knowledge; suitable to a master; most 
excellent ; skilful ; as, a masterly design ; a 
masterly performance; a masterly stroke of 
policy. 

The Commons, faithful to their system, remained 
in a wise and masterly inactivity 

Sir y Mackinto\h 

2. Imperious; domineering; arbitrary. John- 
son 

Masterly (mas't^r-li), adv. With the skill 
of a master 

Thou dost s|>eak masterly Shak 

1 think it very masterly written Swift. 

Master -mariner ( mas't^r-mar-in-fer ), n 
The commander or captain of a merchant 
vessel ; a skilled mariner holding a certifi- 
cate of competency to take charge of a ves- 
sel. Simmonds 

Master-mind (mas'tfer-mind), n The chief 
mind ; a predominant intellect ; a master- 
spirit. 

Master-note t (ma8’t6r-not), n. In music, 
the leading note fseventh) of the scale 
Blasteroust (mas^t6r-us), a. Characteristic 
of a master; masterly; skilful Milton. 
Master -passion (mas'tSr-pa-shon), n A 
predominant passion; as, ambition was his 
master-passion. 

And hence one master-passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron's serpent swallows up the rest Pope. 

Master-piece (mas'Wir-pes), n. 1 . A per- 
formance superior to anything of the kind 
or to anything by the same person; anything 
done or made with superior or extraordinar> 
skill 

This wondrous master-piece I fain would see. 

Dryden 

It is a master-piece of outward show, and when ex- 
amined it gives the people little or nothing but the 
name of constitution Brougham. 

2. (‘hief excellence or talent. 

Dissimulation was his master-piece. Clarendon. 

Mastership (mas'tdr-ship), 71. 1 . The state 
or office of a master ; as, the mastership of 
a college.— 2. Superior skill; mastery; su- 
periority; pre-eminence. 

Where noble youths for mastership should strive. 

Dryden. 

3. t Chief work; master-piece. 

Two youths of royal blood, renown’d In fight, 

The mastership of heav'n in face and mind. 

Dryden. 

4. Term of address. 

How now, Signlor Launce 1 what news with your 
tnastership t Shak. 
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JIl4llter*'8ilLeir(ma8'tdr-Bi-nuXn. hxfanriery, 
a large sinew that surrounds the hough of 
a horse, and divides it from the bone by a 
hollow place, where the wind-galls are usu- 
ally seated. 

Ufaster-Blnger (mas'ter-sing-dr), n. One of a 
society of German poets of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, confined to a few im- 
perial towns, Nuremberg being their chief 
seat. They met and submitted their pro- 
ductions to judges, who marked the faults 
in them, he who had the fewest faults re- 
ceiving the prize. 

MaBter>8pirlt (mas't^r-spi-rit), n. A pre- 
dominant mind; a master-mind. 

A ffood book IS the precious life-blood of a master- 
sttrtf, embalmed ana treasured up on purpose t« a 
life beyond life. MtUon 

Master - spring ( mas'ter-spring ), n. The 
spring which sets in motion or regulates the 
whole work or machine. 

Master-stroke (mas'tOr-strdk), n. A mas- 
terly achievement ; a wonderfully clever or 
successful action. 

How oft amazed and ravished you have seen, 

The conduct, prudence, and stupendous art. 

And master-stroA'ti in each mccliamck part 

Blackmore. 

Master-touch (mas't^r-tuch), n. The touch 
or finish of a master 

I have here only mentioned some tnaster-tOHches 
of this admirable piece. Tatter 

Master-work (mas'tor-werk), 71. Pi-incipal 
perfonnaiice; master-piece; chef-d’muvre 

Here by dci^rees his master - 7 vprk arose. Thomson. 

Master-wort (ma8't6r-w6rt), w. Imperatoria 
Ostnithium. 8ee Imperatoria. 

Mastery (mas't^r-i), n. l. The act of mas- 
tering. 

The IcarmiiR’ and mastery of a tonf^fuc being’ uti- 
plea.sant in itself, should not be cuml^cred with other 
difficulties. Locke. 

2. Dominion ; power of governing or com- 
manding. 

If divided by mountains, they will fieht for the 
mastery of the passages of the tops Str n'.Raleigh. 

5. Superiority in competition; pre-eminence 

Every man that striveth for the mastery is temper- 
ate in all things i Cor, ix 25. 

4. Victory in war. 

It is not the voice of them that shout for mastery 
Ex. xxxu. i8. 

5 Eminent skill; superior dexterity. 

He could attain to a mastery m all languages. 

Tiliotson. 

t Contest for superiority Holland. 

7. t Success attained by superior skill; u 
triumph. 

O, but to have gulled him 

Had been a mastery li. Jo*ison 

8. t The philosopher’s stone. 

Mastfol (rnast'ful), a. Abounding with 
mast, or fruit of oak, beech, and other forest 
trees. ‘ The niastful chestnut ’ Dryden 
Mast-head (mast'lied), n. The top or head 
of the mast of a ship. 

Mast-head ( mast'lied), v t In the navy, to 
send to the head or top of a mast, there to 
remain for a time, specified or unspecified, 
as a punishment. 

Mast-hoop (mast'hbp), n. Naxit. an iron 
hoop on a made or built mast. 

Mast-house, Mastlng-house (mast'hous, 
mast'ing-hous), n. A large roofed building 
where masts are shaped, bound, and depos- 
ited ; a building furnished with apparatus 
for fixing vessels’ masts; as, the manting- 
house at the East India Docks, Blackwall. 
Mastic, MastlCh (mas'tik), n. [Fr. mastic, 
It. mastico, L. mastiche, mastichum, Gr. 
mastichi, from mastazo, mastichao, to chew, 
mastax, the jaws: so named because it is 
chewed in the East.] 1. A resin exuding 
from the mastic-tree (Pistada Lentisms), 
a native of Southern Europe, North Africa, 
and Western Asia, The resin, which is prin- 
cipally produced in the Levant, and chiefly 
in the island of Chios, is obtained by making 
transverse Incisions in the bark, from which 
it issues in drops. It comes to us in yellow, 
brittle, transparent, rounded tears, which 
soften between the teeth with bitterish 
taste and aromatic smell. Mastic consists 
of two resins, one soluble in dilute alcohol, 
but both soluble in strong alcohol. It is 
used as an astringent and an aromatic. Its 
solution in spirits of wine constitutes a good 
varnish. Barbury mastic is obtained from 
the Pistaoia aUantiea, which grows in the 
north of Africa and the Levant. —2. The tree 
from which the resin is obtained, Pistada 
Lentiscus.—B. A kind of mortar or cement 
for plastering walls. It is composed of 


finely ground oolitic limestone mixed with 
sand and litharge, and is used with a con- 
siderable portion of linseed-oil ; it sets hard 
in a few days, and is much used in works 
where great expedition is required. 

Mastic (mas'tik), a. Gummy; adhesive as 

liaBticable (mas'tik-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being masticated. 

Mastlcador (maa-ti-ka'd6r), n. [Sp. rnasti- 
gadar, from L. mastico, to chew.] A part 
of a bridle; the slavering bit. 

Masticate (mas'ti-kat), v. t pret. & pp. mas- 
ticated; ppr. masticatina. ( L. mastico, mas- 
ticatum, perhaps directly from Gr. masti- 
chad, to gnash the teeth, and of same stem 
with masaomai, to chew.] To grind with 
the teeth and prepare for swallowing and 
digestion ; to chew ; os, to masticate food. 
Mastication fmas-ti-ka'ahon), n. The act 
or operation 01 masticating or chewing solid 
food. 

Mastication is a necessary preparation of solid ali- 
ment, without which there can be no good digestion 
Brbiithnot 

Masticator (mas'ti-kat-^r), n. 1. One who 
or that which masticates; specifically, a 
small kind of mincing machine for cutting 
up meat for aged persons or others unable 
to chew properly. -2. A masticatory.- 3. A 
machine for kneading up raw india-rubber 
or gutta-percha to render it homogeneous. 
Masticatory (mas'ti-ka-to-ri), a. Chewing; 
adapted to perform the office of chewing 
food. 

Masticatory (mas'ti-ka-to-ri). n. In xmd. 
a substance to be chewed to increase the 
saliva. ‘ Masticatories for the mouth. ’ 
Bacon. 

Mastic-cement (mas'tik-se-mcnt), n Same 
as Mastic, 3. 

MaBtich (mas'tik), n See Mastic. 
MastiCh-lierb (mas'tik-erb), n. Thymus 
masiichina, a plant which grows in Spain 
It is a low shrubby plant, and has a strong 
agreea))le smell, like mastic. 

Mastich-tree (mas'tik-tre),7i. Pistada Len- 
tiscus See Mastic, 2. 

Masticic (mas-tis'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to mastic. 

Masticlne (raaa'tis-in), ti. (C 4 oHj)i 02 .) A 
substance which remains on dissolving mas- 
tic in alcohol It amounts to about a fifth 
of the mastic employed, and has while 
moist all the characters of caoutchouc, but 
becomes brittle when dried. 

Maatlck (mas'tik), «. Masticatory. ‘Mas- 
tick jaws ’ Shah. 

Masticot (rnas'ti-kot) See Massicot 
Mastiff (mas'tif), n pi Mastiffs (mas'tifs). 
Mastives is irrt^gular [From O.Fr mestif, 
a large dog of mixed breed, a kind of mon- 
grel dog, from L. inistus, mixtus, mixed, 
pp. of misceo, to mix. See Mix. Wedg- 
wood, however, takes the word from a 
hypothetical Fr. mastif, of same origin as 
Prov. E. moAity, very big; G. mastig, fat, 
stout, from masten, to fatten.] A variety of 
dog of a very old English breed, now seldom 
seen in its original state of purity A 
true-bred inastilf is of considerable size, 
and very stoutly built The head is well 
developed and large, the lips deep and pen- 
dulous on each side of the mouth, and the 
whole aspect noble This animal is capable 
of great attachment, and is valuable as a 
watch-dog. 

Mastiff-hilt (mas'tif-bat), n. A name given 
to an Asiatic and South African bat of the 
genus Molossus, from its head resembling 
that of the mastiff-dog. 

Mast^ophorous (mas-ti-gofor-us), a. [Gr. 
masHgopharos, carrying a whip — mastix, 
masti'gos, a whip, nndpherd, to carry.] Car- 
rying a wand, scourge, or whip. iS. Smith. 
Mastigopod (mas-ti^o-pod), n. An indivi- 
dual of the Mastigopoda (which see). 
Mastl^opoda(inas-ti-gop'o-da), n. pi. [Gr 
mastix, mastigos, a whip, and j)ous, podos, a 
foot.] Huxley’s name for tliat group of the 
Protozoa which are furnished with cilia or 
flagella as organs of motion and prehen- 
sion 

Masting-house. see maht-house. 
Mastitis ( mas-t!'tis), n. [Gr mastos, the 
breast. ] Inflammation of the breast of 
women 

Mastless (mast'les), a. Having no mast; as, 
a mastless vessel 

Mastless (mast'le8),a. Bearing or producing 
no mast; as, a mastless beech. 

A crown of mastless oak adorned her head. 

Dryden. 

Mfl.atl1n (mast'lin), n. Same as Meslin. 


Mastodon (mas'td-don), n. [Gr. mastos, 
breast, mammilla, and odous, a tooth. ] A 
genus of extinct fossil proboscidian quadru* 



Mastodon restored. 

I, Molar Tooth, weigliiiig 17 lbs. s, Skull of Mas- 
todon of miocenc period. 


associated with those of the mammoth in 
the tertiary beds of England, and a species 
larger than that of Europe has been found 
in many parts of America. One specimen 
nearly perfect was found in Missouri in 
1840. It is now in the British Museum, and 
its dimensions are— extreme length 20 feet 
2 inches, height 9 feet inches ; cranium, 
length 3i feet, width 2 feet 11 inches; tusks, 
extreme length 7 feet 2 inches, circum- 
ference at base 27 inches. It has its name 
from the remarkable mammillary processes 
on its teeth. 

Mastodontlc (mas-to-don'tik). a. Pertain- 
ing to or resembling a mastodon; as, mas- 
todontic dimensions Everett. 

Mastoid (mas'toid), a. [Gr. mastos, the 
breast, and eidos, form.] Eesembllng the 
nipple or breast ; as, the mastoid process.— 
Mastoid foramen, a hole in the temporal 
bone of the skull by the side of the mastoid 
process.— ifa«foid muscle, a muscle of the 
nock inserted into the mastoid process. - 
Mastoid process, a process situate at the 
inferior and posterior part of the temporal 
bone, and giving attachment to the digas- 
tric and mastoid muscles. 

Blastoideal (mas-toid'e-al), a. In anat. 
situated in or pertaining to the mastoid 
process. 

Mastology (maB-tol'o-ji), ?i, [Gr. mastos, 
breast, and logos, discourse.] The natural 
history of animals which suckle their young. 

Mastress,! n. Mistress. Chaucer. 

Mast-tree (mast'tre), n. A tree that pro- 
duces mast ; sometimes specifically applied 
to the cork-tree. 

Masturlmtioii, Mastupration (mas-t^r- 
ba'shoD, mas-tu-pra'shon), n. [L. mastur- 
bor, masturbatus, to practise onanism; pro- 
bably manus, the hand, and stuprum, de- 
filement.] Self-defilement; onanism. 

Masty (mast'i), a. Full of mast ; abounding 
with acorns, <fec. 

Masuel (mas'u-el). Same as Massuelle. 

Masula-boat (ma-sbla-bdt), n. See Ma- 

SOOLA-BOAT. 

Mat (mat), n. [A Sax. meatte, meatta, G. 
matte, D. mat, Dan. matte, Ir. mata, W. 
mat, all from L. matta, a mat made of 
rushes. ] 1. A term applied to a number of 
objects most generally fabricated of coarse 
fibrous materials: as, (a) an article of Inter- 
woven sedge, rushes, straw, cocoa-nut fibre, 
rope or twine, or other material to be laid 
on a floor for cleaning the boots and shoes 
of those who enter a house, or to keep the 
feet from the bare floor ; also a skin with 
the hair or wool on it for similar purposes. 
(b) Some kind of coarse fabric used m the 
packing of furniture and goods, in the stow- 
age of corn and various other articles on 
board ship. In horticultural purposes, in 
covering the floors of churches, and other 
public buildings, Ac. (c) A web of rope-yarn, 
used in ships to secure the standing rigging 
from the friction of the yards, &c. (a) An 
article plaited or woven of straw or woollen, 
or maim of oil-cloth or other material, t<j 
put below dishes, Ac., to save the table 
from injury from the heat of the dishes, Ac, 
2. Anything growing thickly or closely in- 
terwoven so as to resemble a mat in form 
or texture; as, a mat of hair; a mat of 
weeds. 


oh, o/iain; 6h, So. locA; g, go; j,iob; fi, Fr. ton; ug, sing: th, <Aen; th, iAin; w, u^ig; wh, urAig; zh, azure.— See Ket. 
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MATSBIAL 


HAt (mat), v. t. pret. & pp. matted; ppr. mat- 
ting. 1. To cover or lay with mats. —2. To 
twist together; to interweave like a mat; to 
entangle. 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair 

Dry dm. 

Mat (mat), v.i To grow thick together; to 
become interwoven like a mat. 

Mat, Matt (mat), n. [Perhaps contr. of 
matter ] In copper-smelting, the alloy of 
copper, tin, iron, <fec., otherwise called 
White-metal. 

Matachin, n. see Mattaohin. 

Mataco (mat'a-ko), n. The three-banded 
armadillo; an edentate mammal of the 
genus Dasypus (i). tridnetus of LinnA re- 
markable for its power of rolling itself into 
a ball when alarmed 

Matador, BKatadore (mat'a-dor), n. [Sp., 
from matar, L. mactare, to kill, to sacrifice.] 

1. One who kills; the killer; the man ap- 
pointed to kill the bull in bull-fights. He 
18 handsomely dressed; in his right hand he 
carries a naked sword, and in his left the 
muleta, a small stick with a piece of scarlet 
silk attached. When the bull is excited to 
fury by the annojing attacks of the pica- 
dores and banderilleros, the matador steps 
gravelv up and plunges his sword into the 
animal near the left shoulder-blade, when 
it drops dead at his feet —2 One of the three 
principal cards in the games of ombre and 
quadrille, which are always two black aces 
and the deuce in spades and clubs, and the 
seven in hearts and diamonds. These are 
termed murdering cards, because they win 
all others. 

Matafund (mat'a-fund), n [Sp. matar, to 
kill, and L. fuuda, a sling ] A kind of 
sling ‘ That murderous sling the matafund. ’ 
Southey. 

Matamata (mk-ta-mk'ta), n. A curious 
South American tortoise, with a small cara- 
pace and exposed head and feet. Its brown 
carapace is covered with pyramidal emin- 
ences. and its body is curiously fimbriated. 
It is the Chelys Jimbriata. 

Match (mach), n. [Fr. m^che, a match, Pr. 
mecka, It. mxceia, L and Gr. inyxus, myxos, 
the nozzle of a lamp ] Anything that 
catches fire readily either from a spark or 
by friction, and is used for retaining, con- 
veying, and communicating fire Formerly, 
hemp, flax, cotton, or tow dipped in sul- 
phur, coarse paper saturated with nitre, 
splints of wood tipped with sulphur, a spe- 
cies of dry wood called touchwood, were 
used as matches, but these have been al- 
most entirely superseded for domestic pur- 
poses by lucifer or congreve matches, or 
varieties of them under the name of vesu- 
vians, fxtsees, vestas, <fec —Quick match, a 
match made of threads of cotton, or cotton 
wick, steeped in gummed brandy or whisky, 
then soaked in a paste of mealed powder and 
gummed spirits, and afterwards strewed 
over with mealed powder It bums at the 
rate of a yard in 13 seconds, and is used 
to prime heavy mortars, <Sm; —Slow match, 
a match made to bum very slowly, as at the 
rate of 4 or 6 inches an hour, and used for 
blasting purposes, artillery, &c.— To prime 
a match, is to prepare the match so os to 
be easily ignitible by putting on the end of 
it some wet bruised powder, made into a 
sort of paste. 

Match (mach), n. [Another form of O.E. 
and Sc. make, a mate, companion, or equal; 
A. 8. maca, gemaca, a mate, a wife See 
Make and also Mate ] 1 A person equal 
or similar to another in quality ; one able to 
mate or cope with another ; an equal ; a 
mate; a companion. I 

Government . makes an innocent man, though 
of the lowest rank, a match for the mightiest of his 
fellow-subjects Addison. | 

2, The bringing together of two parties i 
suited to one another, as for a union, a trial 
of strength or skill, a contest, or the like; i 
specifically, (a) a competition for victory; a 
union of parties for contest, as in games or 
sports. 

A solemn match was made ; he lost the prize. 

Dry den. 

(b) Union by marriage. 

Love doth seldofn suffer itself to be confined by 
other matches than those of its own making. Boyle. 

8. One to be married ; one to be gained in 
marriage. 

She inherited a fair fortune of her own. . . . and 
was looked upon as the richest match of the West. 

Clarendon. 

Match (mach), r.e. 1. To be a match or mate | 
for; to be able to compete with; to equal. 


No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness. Shak. 

2. To show an equal to; to place in compe- 
tition or comparison with. 

No history or antiquity can match his policies and 
his conduct. South. 

A monster then, a dream, 

A discord. Dragons of the prime, 

That tare each other in their slime, 

Were mellow music match'd with him, Tennyson. 

3. To oppose as equal; to set against as 
equal in contest 

Ltcrnal might 

To match with their inventions they presum’d 
So easy, and of his thunder made a scorn. Milton. 

4 To suit : to make equal ; to make to cor- 
respond orharmonize; to proportion. 'Match- 
ing of patterns and colours.' Swift. 

Let poets match their subject to their strength. 

Roscommon. 

6. To marry; to give in marriage. 

A senator of Rome, while Rome surviv’d. 

Would not have match'd his daughter with a king. 

Addison. 

6. To join in anyway: to combine; to couple. 

‘ A sharp wit matched with too blunt a will.' 
Shak. 

Match (mach), v.i. 1. To be united in mar- 
riage. 

I hold It a sin to match in my kindred. Shak. 
Let tigers match with hinds, and wolvc.s with sheep. 

Dryden 

2. To be of equal size, figure, or quality; to 
tally; to suit; to correspond 
Match (mach), v.i To purify, as vessels, 
by burning a match in them. 

Blatchable (mach^a-bl), a. l. Equal ; suit- 
able; fit to be joined; fit to be placed in 
competition or comparison; comparable 

Sir Walter R.aleigh, so far as he hath gone in the 
History oj the World, is matchable with the best of 
the ancients. Hakewtli 

2 Correspondent. [Rare.] 

Those at land that are not matchable with any 
upon our shores, are of those very kinds which are 
found nowhere but in the deepest parts of the sea 
H'oodtvard. 

Matchableness (mach'a-W-nea), n. The 
state or quality of being matchable; corre- 
spondence. JB. Jomon. 

Match -boardlZLg (mach'b6rd-ing), n A 
term applied to wall linings, executed in 
wood, in which each plank has a tongue 
along the edge to fit into a groove in the 
adjoining plank Frequently each plank is 
beaded in front on the edge where the 
groove is, and in this case the lining is pro- 
perly called matched and headed boarding. 
Brande d: Cox 

Match-cloth (mach'kloth), n. A coarse 
woollen cloth. [American ] 

Match-coat (mach'kOt), n. A largo loose 
coat made of match-cloth. [American ] 
Match-cord (mach'kord), n. A line or cord 
prepared as a match. 

Matcher (mach'6r), n. One who matches 
Blatchless (mach'les), a. 1. Having no 
equal ; unequalled ; unrivalled ; as, match- 
less impudence; matchless love or charms. 
'A matchless queen.’ Waller. Not 

paired; not alike. 

Als as she double spake, so heard she double, 

With matchless cares deformed and distort 

Spenser. 

MatchleSBly (mach'les-ll), adv. In a match- 
less manner; in a degree not to be eoualled. 
MatChlessneBS (mach'les-nes), n Tne state 
or quality of being matchless ; without an 
equal. 

Matchlock (machlok), n. Originally, the 



lock of a musket, containing a match for 
firing ; hence, a musket fired by means of a 
match. 

MatChlOCkman (mach'lok-ma^ n. A sol- 
dier armed with a matchlock. W.H Russell. 

Blatch-makar (mach'mak-^r), n. One who 
makes matches for burning. 

Match-maker (mach'mak-6r), n. One who 
contrives or effects a union by marriage. 

Match-maklxig (mach'm&k-ing), n. The act 
of making matches. 

Match-xxiakixig(inach'ni&k-ing),a. Tending 


to make matches ; eager to make matohei 
or bring about marriages. 

Mingled with these groups were three or four 
match-making mantmas. Dickens. 

Match-plane (mach'plan), n. Either of the 
two planes used in joining boards by groov- 
ing and tonguing, one plane, called the 
plough, being used to form the groove, and 
the other plane to form the corresponding 
tongue. 

Match-tub (mach'tub),n. In old war-vessels, 
a tub having a cover perforated with holes, 
in which lighted slow matches were kept 
inverted, and in which there was water to 
extinguish sparks that might fall from the 
match. 

Mate (mat), n. [In some, perhaps all, of its 
meanings another form of make, a mate. 
See Make, n ; comp also O.D. maet, D. 
maat, companion, mate; perhaps from same 
root as E. mete, to measure, Goth, mitan, 
to measure.] 1 One who customarily asso- 
ciates with another; a companion; an asso- 
ciate —2. A husband or wife. 

Mary took another mate. Tennyson. 

3. One of a pair of animals which associate 
for propagation and the care of their young. 

4. A suitable companion; an equal; a match. 

Your pride is yet no mate for mine. Tennyson. 

6. An officer in a ship whose duty is to assist 
the master or commander. In a merchant 
ship the mate, in the absence of the master, 
takes command of the ship. Large ships 
have a first, second, and third mate.— 6. In 
general, a subordinate officer; an assistant ; 
as, master’s mate; surgeon's mate, Ac. 

Mate (mat), v.t. pret. A pp. mated; ppr. 
mating. 1. To match ; to marry. 

The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for love Shak 


2 To match one’s self against; to oppose as 
equal; to vie with; to cope with; to equal 
For thus the mastful chestnut mates the skies 
Dryden, 

Mate (mat), n [A contr. of checkmate (which 
see) ] In chess, the state of the king when 
he is in check and cannot move out of 
check, the position by which the player 
whose king is so situated loses the game. 

Like a stale at chess, where it is no mate, but vet 
the game cannot stir. Bacon. 

Mate (mat), v.t. In chess, to checkmate 
(which see) 

Mate (mat), v t. [Fr mater, to fatigue, en- 
feeble, from O Fr mat, worn out or ex- 
hausted, which is the same word as D, mat, 
G, matt. It. matto, Sp Pg. mate, all from 
the chess term, Per. shdh mdt = E. check- 
mate, lit the king is dead.] To stupefy; to 
confound, to appal; to enervate; to subdue, 
to crush. ‘ Not mad but mated; how, I do 
not know.' Shak. 

Audacity doth almost bind and mate the weaker 
sort of minds. Bacon. 


Twenty years of depression and continual failure 
mated the spirits of the cavaliers Hallam. 

Matet (mat), v.i To be insensate. 

BtatBft pp. of mate. Dejected ; crushed ; 
struck dead Chaucer. 

Bl[at4 fma'ta), n [Properly xjerba de maU, 
maU being originally the term applied in 
Brazil to the vessels, usually made of gourds 
or calabashes, in which the herb was infused 
for drinking. ] The Paraguay name of the 
Ilex paraguayensis of botanists, or Brazilian 
holly, whose leaves are used extensively in 
South America as a substitute for tea. 
MatelOBB (mat^les), a Having no mate or 
companion. ‘ Some mateless dove. ’ Peacham. 
Matelote (mat'e-16t), n. [Fr., from matelot, 
a sailor. ] A dish of food composed of many 
kinds of fish. 

Blateology (mat-6-oPo-Ji), n. [Gr, mataios, 
vain, and logos, discourse.] A vain dis- 
course or inquiry. Bailey. [Rare.] 
Mateoteebny (mat'6-o-tek"ni), n. [Gr. ma- 
taios, vain, and techni, art.] Any unprofit- 
able science. [Rare,] 

Mater (ma't^r), n. [L. ; one of those words 
that occur throughout the Indo-European 
or Aryan family. See Mother.] Mother. 
In anat one of the two membranes that 
cover the cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla 
oblongata, and spinal cord, distinguished 
from each other by the epithets dura and 
See Dura Mater, Pia Mater. — 
Mater aceti, mother of vinegar; a fungus or 
mould-plant which appears on the surface 
of vinegar, forming thereon a thick leather- 
like coat. It belongs to the genus Myco- 
denna. 

Material (ma-t€'ri-al), a. [L. materialis, ma- 
terial, from materia, matter See MATTER.) 


Fftte, far, fat, fall; mfi, met, Mr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bRll; oil, pound; tt, Sc. abwne; y, So. fey. 
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MATRASS 


1. Of or pertain!]^ to matter ; consisting of 
matter; not spiritual; as, material sub- 
stance; ma^rto^ bodies. ‘ The material ele- 
ments of the universe.' Whewell.~% Per- 
taining to or affecting the physical nature 
of man, as distinguished from the moral 
or religious nature; relating to the bodily 
wants, interests, and comforts ; as, the ma- 
terial well-being of u person. — 3. Impor- 
tant; momentous; more or less necessary; 
having influence or effect. 

I shall, in the account of simple ideas, set down 
only such as are most matertai to our present pur- 
pose. Locke. 

The men of the north, for the sake of material 
interests, succumbed to a course of treatment which 
their more sturdy ancestors would not have endured 
from an Englisli ministry. W. Chambers. 

4. In logic, pertaining to the matter of a 
thing and not to the form. - - 5. Possessing 
sense or ideas; not empty-headed; full of 
matter. * k material tooW Shak. [Rare.] 
Syn. Corporeal, bodily, important, weighty, 
momentous, essential. 

Material (ma-te'ri-al), n. Anything com- 
posed of matter or possessing the funda- 
mental properties of matter; the substance 
or matter of which anything is made, fabri- 
cated, or constructed; as, wool is the 7nate- 
rial of cloth; rags are the material of paper 
The plural rnaierialn is often used in this 
sense; as, stones, bricks, timber, mortar, 
slates, &c , are the materials used in build- 
ing.— JSaiormifenaZ, unmanufactured mate- 
rial; material in its natural state. 

The currier and tanner find their whole occupation 
in converting raw material into what may be termed 
prepared material. y. S. Mill. 

—Strength of materiaU,ihQ.i power by which 
any substance, as a rod, bar, beam, chain, 
or rope, resists any effort to destroy the 
cohesion of its parts, whether by pulling or 
stretching, crushing, lateral or longitudinal 
pressure. The inquiry into the laws by 
which the materials employed in the con- 
struction of edifices or machines resist the 
strains to which they are subjected, is a 
branch of mechanical science of consider- 
able importance, because upon a just adap- 
tation of the strength at any one point to 
the strain there experienced (and an excess 
or dettciency of the former is nearly equally 
injurious) depends the stability of the whole. 

Material t (rna-te'ri-al), v t. To materialize. 
S^r T Browne 

Materialism (ma-te'ri-al-izm), n. 1. The 
doctrine which denies the existence of any 
spiritual substance, and holds that the mind 
is mere matter, or a prodiu t of the material 
organization: opposed to epirituidiem. 

The irregular fears of a future state li.ui been sup- 
planted by the materialf^m of Hpicurus 

Buckminster. 

2 Matter; material substances in the aggre- 
gate. [Rare.] ii The tendency to give un- 
due attention and care to our material 
nature and its wants to the neglect of our 
spiritual. 

Mkterlallst (ma-te'ri-al-ist), n Cue who 
holds the doctrine of materialism 

He who denies spirit in man or in the universe is 
a perfect materialist Fleming. 

Materialistic, Materialistical (ma-te'ri- 
al-l8t"ik, ma-t6'ri-ul-i8t"ik-al), a. Relating 
to or partaking of materialism. 

But to me his very spiritualism seemed more 
materialistic than his physics Kingsley. 

Materiality (ma-te'rl-ar'l-ti), n. The qual- 
ity of being material: (a) material existence; 
corporeity; the fact of consisting of matter. 

Spinoza, ever systematically consistent, pursued 
the doctrine to its inevitable consequence, the mate- 
riality of ('»od y. S. Mill. 

It will be observed that I.aplace’s hypothesis goes 
entirely upon the materiality of heat, and is incon- 
sistent with any vibratory theory. IVheJvell. 

(h) Importance; as, the materiality of facts. 
Materialize (ma-te'ri-al-Iz), V. t. pret. & pp. 
materialized; ppr. materializing. 1. To 
invest with matter ; to reduce to a state of 
matter; to make material.— 2. To regard as 
matter, or as proceeding from or dependent 
on matter; to explain by the laws appro- 
priate to matter; as. to materialize thought, 
ideas, life, and the like. 

Materializing (ma-te'ri-al-iz-ing), a. Di- 
rected towards 


ds materialism. 


As the perception of a spiritual Deity can only be 
through the mind or the spirit, the mystery might 
teem more profound according to this view, which. 


while it repudiated the materialising tendencies of 
the former system, by its more clear and logical 
idealism kept up by tne strong distinction between 
God and created things, between the human and 
divine mind, the all-pervading soul and the soul of 
roan. Milman. 


Materially (ma-t§^ri-al-li), adv. In a mate- 
rial manner : (a) In the state of matter, (b) 
Not formally; substantially. 

An ill intention is certainly sufficient to spoil and 
corrupt an act in itself materially good. South. 

(c) In an important manner or degree; es- 
sentially. 

Whatever may be thought of the effect which the 
study of the law had upon the rights of a subject, it 
conduced materially to the security of good order 
by ascertaimng the hereditary succession of the 
crown. Hallam. 

Materialness (ma-te'ri-al-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being material; import- 
ance. 

Materia Medica (ma-t^'ri-a med'i-ka), n. 
[L.] 1, The name ^iven to that branch of 
medical science which treats of the various 
substances, natural and artificial, which 
are employed in the practice of medicine, 
and embraces an explanation of the nature 
and modes of action of those substances 
to which recourse Is had in the cure of 
disease, and which are usually called medi- 
cines. Thus defined, it includes both phar- 
macology and therapeutics,— 2. A general 
term for all the curative substances employed 
in medicine. 

Materlariant (ma-te'ri-a"ri-an), n. A 
materialist. Cudworth 

Materiate, Materiated(ma-t§'ri-at, ma-te'- 
ri-at-ed), a. [L. materiatim, pp. of materia, 
to build of matter. See Material ] Con- 
sisting of matter. Bacon. [Rare ] 

Matelote t ( ma-te'rl-at ), n A material 
substance; a thing formed of matter 

Materlationt (ma-te'ii-a"8hon), n The act 
of forming matter. Sir T. Browne. 

Materiel (ma-ta-re-el), [Fr See Mate- 
rial ] That in a complex system which 
constitutes the materials nr instruments 
employed, as the baggage, munitions, pro- 
visions, &c. , of an army, in distinction from 
the personnel, or the men; or tlie buildings, 
libraries, and apparatus of a college, in dis- 
tinction from its officers 

Materloust (ma-te'ri-us), a. Same as Mate- 
rial. Milton 

Maternal (ma-t^Fnal), a. [L, matemus, 
from mater, mother See Mater.] Per- 
taining to a mother; becoming a mother; 
motherly; as, maternal love; ^naternal ten- 
deniess 

Maternally (ma-t^Fnal-li), ado. In a ma- 
ternal nr motherly manner. 

Maternity (ma-t6i‘'ni-ti), n. (Fr maternity, 
from! matemus. See Maternal, Mater.] 
The state, character, or relation of a mother. 
— Maternity hospital, a hospital for the re- 
ception of women about to give birth to 
children. 

Matfelon(mat'f el-on), n [0. Fr. matefelon.] 
A plant, Centaurea nigra -, knapweed. 

Matgrass (mat'gras), n A grass (Nardue 
stricta) which grows abundantly on moors 
and heaths in short tufts. It is worthless 
for agricultural purposes, except as a natural 
pasture for sheep. 

Math (math), [A. Sax. mcetk, mdth, from" 
mdwan, to mow See Mow.] A mowing, or 
what is gathered from mowing: used chiefly 
ill composition; as, afterwiatli. 

The first mowing thereof, for the king’s use, is 
wont to be sooner tnan the common math 

Bf. Hall. 

Mathematic (ma-the-mat1k), a. Same as 
Mathematical, but less common. 

Mathematical (ma-the-mat'ik-al), a. [L. 
mathematicus. See MATHEMATICS.] 1. Per- 
taining to mathematics ; as, mathematical 
knowledge ; mathematical instruments. — 

2. According to the principles of mathema- 
tics ; theoretically precise ; very accurate ; 
strict; rigid; as, mathematical exactness. 

Mathematically (ma-the-maPik-al-li), adv. 
In a mathematical manner; according to 
the laws or principles of mathematical 
science ; with mathematical certainty ; de- 
monstrablv. 

Mathematician (ma^the-ma-ti"Bhan), n. [Fr. 
mathimaticien. See Mathematics.] One 
versed in mathematics. 

MathematiOB (ma-th§-mat'ikB). n. [L. ma- 
thematica; Gr. mathematike (technd, art, 
understood), from math, root of manthand, 
mathgsmnai, to learn ] The science that 
treats of the properties and relations of 
quantities ; the science in which known re- 
lations between quantities are subjected to 
certain processes which enable other rela- 
tions to be deduced. This science (or ^oup 
of sciences) is divided into pure, which con- 
siders quantity abstractly, without relation 
to matter, and comprehends such branches as 
arithmetic , geometry, algebra, trigonometry. 


the differential and integral calculus, and 
quaternions; and misted, which treats of mag- 
nitude as subsisting in material bodies, and 
is consequently interwoven with physical 
considerations, physical subjects being in- 
vestigated and explained by mathematical 
reasoning. This branch comprehends me- 
chanics, astronomy, optics, &c. These are 
sometimes called the physico-jnathernatical 
sciences. The science of mathematics is also 
distinguished into speculative smd practical: 
in the former, the properties and rela- 
tions of numbers and magnitudes are con- 
templated; in the latter, the knowledge 
of those properties and relations is ap- 
plied to the solution of problems, and 
to a variety of practical purposes. [Names 
of sciences ending in ics, as mathematics, 
physics, metaphysics, mechanics, optics, ez- 
egetics, hermeneutics, &c,, although in ap- 
pearance plural, and in some cases really 
formed from old singulars {mathematic, me- 
chanic, metaphysic, <fec.), are now generally 
treated as singular, and connected with 
singular verbs and pronouns. It is pro- 
bable that the plural form was introduced 
to indicate the complex nature of these sci- 
ences. The Germans and French still write 
such words in the singular, and we also 
have retained a number of similar words 
in the singular, os, arithmetic, logic, music, 
rhetoric, magic, &c. The sin^lars physic, 
metaphysic, &c , are also sometimes used for 
the more common plural forms.] 

Mathemeg (math'e-meg), n. A fish of the 
cod kind, Inhabiting Hudson’s Bay. 

Mather (maTH'6r>, 7i. Same as Madder. 

Mathes (ma^thez), n. An herb: a kind of 
chamomile. 

Mathesls (ma-the'sis), n. [Gr. mathisis, 
learning, from 7)mth, the stem of manthand, 
to learn, to understand See MATHEMATICS.] 
Mental discipline ; learning or science In 
general, especially mathematics. Pope. 
Maticln, Matlcine (mat'i-sin), A bitter 
principle obtained from the plant matlco. 

MatiCO (ma-te'ko), n. The Spanish name of 
Piper a7i^ustifolium, nat. order PiperaceeD. 
In Peru it has long enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion for its styptic properties, and it has 
been introduced into this country to arrest 
htemorrhages, to check other discharges, 
such as the profuse expectoration and also 
the night-sweats of consumptive patients. 
A species of Eupatorium (is,’, glutinosum) 
has the same name and similar properties. 

Matin (mat'in), a [Fr, matin; It. mattino, 
morning, from L matutmue, pertaining to 
the morning ] Pertaining to the morning ; 
used in the morning. 

Up rose the victor angels, and to arms 
Tne matin trumpet sung. Milton. 

Matin (mat'in), 7i. l.f Morning. 

The glow-worm shows the maim to be near. 
And gins to jiale his uneffectual fire. Shak. 

2. pi Monilng worship or service; morning 
prayers or songs 

The vigils arc celebrated before them, and the 
nocturn and matins, for the saints whose the relics 
are StiUingfieet 

The winged choristers began 
To chirp their matins. CUavelaud. 

The music and the sprightly scene 
Invite us; shall we quit our road and join 
These fesuve waftwx. IFordsworth. 

3. pi. Time of morning service ; the first 
canonical hour in the Romish Church. 

Ma tl nal (mat'in-al), a. 1. Relating to the 
moniing or to matins.— 2 A term applied 
by Prof H. Rogers to the third of his fifteen 
subdivisions of the Palceozoic strata in the 
Appalachian chain of North America, the 
names of which suggest metaphorically the 
different natural periods of the day; it cor- 
responds to a certain extent with our upper 
Cambrians.' 

Matin-dog (mat'in-dog), ?i. A large kind of 
dog, allied to the Danish dog, but no>v 
scarcely seen except in France, where it is 
supposed to have been introduced from the 
north. 

Matinee (mat-in-a), n. [Fr., from matin, 
morning. ] An entertainment or reception 
held early in the day. 

BIatlre,t Matore,! R- Matter. Chaucer. 

BlatraBB (mat'ras), n. [Fr, matras, a mat- 
rass ; also, an arrow, a javelin, from L, ma- 
teris, mataris, matara, a Celtic javelin, a 
pike— of Celtic origin : so called from Its 
long, straight, narrow neck.] A chemical 
vessel in the shape of an egg, or with a 
tupeiing neck open at the top, serving the 
purposes of digestion, evaporation, &c. ; a 
cucurbit. It is now superseded by the Flor- 
ence flaak. 


oh, o/ialu; dh, Sc. loch; g, ^o; J, jfob; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, tAen; th, thin; w, trig; wh, wh\^; zh, azure.— See KlT. 
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Matricaria (mat-ri>k&'ri-a), n. [From L. 
matrix, matrteia, the womb, from the plant’s 
supposed medicinal properties. ] A genus of 
plants of the nat. order Compositee. They 
are annual (rarely perennial), branched 
herbs, with much-divided leaves and yellow 
heads with white rays, the receptacle being 
conical, elongated, and flat>topped. There 
are about seventy species, natives of Europe, 
North and South Africa, and Western Asia. 
M. Chamomilla, or wild chamomile, is a 
British plant, resembling common chamo- 
mile in its flowers and smell, and common 
feverfew in its properties It grows in 
cultivated and waste ground. The genus 
has its name from the supposed efficacy of 
some of its species in curing disorders of the 
uterus 

MatrlCC t (ma’tris), n. Same as Matrix. 
Matrloldal (mat'ri-sid-al), a Pertaining to 
matricide. 

MatriddO (mat'ri-sid), n [L nuitricidium 
—mater, matria, mother, and ccedo, to slay.] 
The killing or murder of one’s mother. 
Blatrldde (mat'ri-sid), n. [L. matricida.] 
The killer or murderer of one’s mother 
Matriculate (ma-trik’u-lat), v.t. pret. and 
pp. matriculated; ppr. matriculating. [L 
matricida, a public register, dim of ma- 
trix, matricia, a womb, a female kept for 
breeding, the parent stem, a public re- 
dster, from mater, a mother.] To enter 
in a register ; to register ; to enrol ; espe- 
cially, to enter or admit to membership in 
a body or society, particularly in a college 
or university, by enrolling the name in a 
register. 

In discovering and mafricu/a/tttj^ the arms of 
commissaries from North America. Sir Jy Scott 

Matriculate (ma-trik'u-lat), v.i. To be en- 
tered as a member of any body or society, 
as a college, by having one’s name entered 
in a register. 

Matrlddate (ma-trik'u-lat), a. Matricu- 
lated; admitted; enrolled. 

Matriculate (ma-trik'u-lat), n. One who is 
matriculated or enrolled in a register, and 
thus admitted to membership in a society. 
Matriculation (ma-trik'Q-la"8hon), n. The 
act of matriculating, or of registering a 
name and admitting to membership 
Matrimonial (mat-ri-mo'ni-al), a. [L tna- 
trimonialU, pertaining to marriage See 
Matrimony.] l. Pertaining to marriage; 
connubial; nuptial; hymeneal; as, matri- 
monial rights or duties ~2 Derived from 
marriage. 

If he (Henry VII ) relied upon that title, he could 
be but a king at courtesy, and have rather a ma- 
trtmontal than a regal power Bacon 

—Matrimonial causes, in law, suits for the 
redress of injuries respecting the rights of 
marriage, lu England they were formerly 
a branch of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
but are now dealt with in one of the 
divisions of the High Court of Justice.— 
Syn. Connubial, coujugal, spousal, nuptial, 
hymeneal. 

Matrimonially (mat-ri-md'ni-al-li), adv. 
In a matrimonial manner; according to the 
manner or laws of marriage. 

MatrlmoniOUS (mat-ri-mo'ui-us), a Matri- 
monial ‘Foreseeing the miserable work 
that man's ignorance and pusillanimity 
would make In this matrimonious business.’ 
Milton. [Rare and obsolete. ] 

Matrimony (mat'rl-mo-ni), n. [L. matri- 
monium, from mater, matris, a mother.] 

1. Marriage; wedlock; the union of man and 
woman for life; the nuptial state. 

If any of you know cause or just impediment why 
these two persons should not be joined together in 
holy meUrtmony, yc are to declare it 

Common Prayer 

2. t Wife. [Compare wedlock in same sense.] 

‘ Restore my matrimony un defiled. ’ Beau, 
ic FI. [Rare.]— 3. A game with cards.— 4. A 
name s^ven jocularly to raisins and almonds 
mixed, and various other common combin- 
ations. —Marriage, Weddina, Nuptials, Mat- 
rimony, Wedlock. See under Marriage. 

Matrix (ma'trlks), n. pi. Matrices (mk'tris- 
ez) [L. matrix, from mater, mother. ] 1. The 
womb ; the cavity In which the fetus of an 
animal is formed and nourished till its birth. 

All that openeth the matrix\% mine. Ex. xxxiv. 19 

Hence —2. That which incloses anything, or 
gives origin to anything, like a womb; as, (a) j 
a mould ; as, the matrix of a type, (6) In 
mining wadgeol. the rock or main substance 
in which any accidental crystal, mineral, or 1 
fossil is embedded. In mining, same as i 
Gang, 8. (e) In osteology, the formative i 

portion of a mammalian tooth, consisting of 


a pulp and capsule; the former is converted 
into dentine, the latter into cement— 8. In 
dyeing, one of the five simple colours, black, 
white, blue, red, and yellow, combinations 
of which are used to form some compound 
colour. — 4. In mcelA. any rectangular arrange- 
ment of symbols. Thus 

Gj Cl di 

Gj} ^2 ^ dg 

Gj A# Cg dg 

is a rectangular matrix consisting of four 
columns and three lines or rows. 

Matron (ma'tron), n [Fr. matrone; L. ma- 
trona, a married woman, wife, from mater, 
mother.] 1 A married woman, especially 
an elderly married woman, or a woman of 
years sufficient to be the mother of a family, 
whether actually so or not ; a woman pos- 
sessing the gravity suitable to a mother. 
‘Grave from her cradle, insomuch that she 
was a matron before she was a mother.' 
Fuller. —2 In a special sense, a head 
nurse in a hospital; the female head or 
superintendent of any institution. — Jury of 
matrons, in law, a jury of ‘discreet and 
lawful women ' inipannellod to try whether 
a widow, who alleges herself to be with 
child by her late husband, is pregnant, and 
if so, to ascertain the time of conception 
and that of the expected delivery. A jury 
of matrons is also summoned to inquire into 
the fact of pregnancy in cases where a 
woman convicted of treason or felony, upon 
sentence of death being pronomiced, pleads, 
in stay of execution, that she is with child. 
Matronage (ma'tron-aj), w. 1 'J'he state of 
a matron ~2 Matrons collectively. 

Can a politician slight the feelings .ind convictions 
of the whole matrona^e of his country? Hare. 

Matronal (ma'tron-al), a [L matronalis, 
from matrona. See MATRON ] Pertaining 
to a matron; suitable to an elderly lady or 
to a married woman; grave; motherly 
‘ The widow of Ferdinando the younger, 
being then of matronal years of seven-and- 
twenty ’ Bacon. 

Matronhood (ma'tron-hud), n State of a 
matron. Miss Jewsbnry 
Matronlze (ma'tron-iz), v t 1. To render 
matronlike 

Childbed tnntrontzes the giddiest spirits 

Btcharcison. 

2 To act as a mother to; to cliaperon; as, 
she wants to matronize me in the streets 
Matronlike (ma'tron-lik), a. Having the 
manners of an elderly woman; grave; sedate; 
becoming a matron 'Matronlike both man- 
ners and attire ’ Sir J. Harington 
Matronly (ma'tron-li), a Elderly; advanced 
in years; becoming a wife or matron, ‘Paint- 
ing, polishing, and pruning, beyond a rna- 
tronly comeliness or gravity.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Matross (niat-ros'), n. [D. matroos, Dan. 
and Sw matros, G. matrose, a sailor, per- 
haps from D. moat, a mate ] Formerly, one 
of the soldiers in a train of artillery, who 
were next to the gunners, and assisted them 
in loading, firing, and sponging the guns. 
They carried firelocks, and marched with 
the store-waggons as guards and assistants, 
MattacMn,t Matacliint (mat'a-chen), n. 
[Sp.mGtacAin.a dance by grotesquely dressed 
figures ] A dance with swords in which the 
performers fenced and struck at each other 
as in real contest, receiving the blows on 
their bucklers. — To dance a mattachin, to j 
fight a duel. i 

I’d dance a mattachin with you, 
Should make you sweat your best blood for’t, I would, 
And, It may be, 1 will. Beau. &- FI. 

Blattaniore (mat'ta-mor), n. [Fr. matamore, \ 
from At rnetmur, a ditch, a cavern, or other | 
subterranean place, in which com is laid 
up. ] In the East, a subterranean repository 

Matt, Matte (mat), n. [G. matt, dim, dull.] 

A mass of imperfectly reduced metal, con- 
taining various impurities. 

Matte (mat'te), n. Paraguay tea. See 
Mate. 

Matter (mat'6ri, n. [O.E. mattere, matere, 
O.Fr. matere, Fr. matikre, from L. materia, 
matter, from root of mother. 1, Body; sub- 
stance extended ; anything perceptible by 
any of the senses; that of which the whole 
sensible universe is composed. Matter is 
usually divided into three kinds or classes: 
solid, liquid, and aeriform or gaseous. Solid 
substances are those whose parts firmly co- 
here and resist impression, as wood or stone; 
liquids have free motion among their parts, 
and easily yield to impression, as water and 
wine. Aeriform or gaseous substances are 


elastic fluids, called vapours and gases, as 
air and oxygen.— 2. The content of any 
speech or writing; the thing said; the mean* 
ing; sense; substance. 

1 do not much dislike the matter, but 
The manner of his speech. Shah. 

,8. In logic and 'tnetaph. that which forma 
the subject of any mental operation, as dls- 
tin^^uished from the form, which is that 
which constitutes the nature of the opera- 
tion itself, as in the act of conception ail 
that goes to form the concept ‘man,’ for 
example, is the matter of that concept^ 
while the mode lu which the mind works t(> 
produce that concept is the form; and in 
the act of imagination all that is united in 
an imaginative representation of ‘a centaur ’ 
is the matter of that act, the form being 
the manner in which the mind works as 
often as it imagines. 

The term matter ls usually applied to whatever Is 
given to the artist, and consequently, as given, docs 
not come within the province of the art itself to sup- 
ply. The form is that which is given in and through 
the proper operation of the art In sculpture the 
matter is the marble in its rough state as given to 
the sculptor ; the form is that vmicli the sci^tor in 
the exercise of his art communicates to it. Tiie dis- 
tinction between matter and form in any mental 
operation is analogous to this. The former includes 
ail that IS given to, the latter all that is given by, the 
Operation Dean Mansel. 

4. Good sense ; substance, as opposed to 
empty verbosity or frivolous jesting. ‘To 
speak all mirth and no matter' Shak.— 

6. Subject; thing treated; that about which 
we write or sjieak ; that which employs 
thought or excites emotion; as, this is mat- 
ter of praise, of gratitude, or of astonish- 
ment. 

Hail, Son of God ! Saviour of men I Thy name 
Shall be the copious matter ot my song Milton. 

6 Affair; business; event; course of things; 
as, matters have succeeded well thus far; 
observe how matters stand; thus the matter 
rests at present; thus the matter ended 

To help the matter, the alchemists call in many 
vanities out of astrology Bacon. 

If the matter should be tried by duel between two 
champions, the victory .should go on the one side 
Bacon. 

7. Cause or occasion of any event, as of any 
disturbance, or of a disease, or of a diffi- 
culty: obsolete except in the phrase, what 
is the matter i 

And this IS the matter why interpreters in that 
passage in Ilosea will not consent it to be a true 
story, that the prophet took a harlot to wife 

Afi/ton. 

8 Import; consequence; importance; mo- 
ment. 

A prophet some, and some a poet cry; 

No matter which, so neither of them he. Dryden. 

9 Thing, in a very general sense. 

What impossible matter will he make easy next? 

Shak. 

10. Indefinite amount, quantity, or portion. 

I have thoughts to tarry a small matter. Con^re^^e. 
Away he goes to the market-town, a matter of seven 
miles R 1 .' Estrange. 

11. In printing, (a) manuscript to be set up 
in type; copy. (6) I’ype set up and ready 
to be used in printing —12. [In this special 
sense our word corresponds with Fr. mati^re, 
D. G maUrie, Sp It. materia ] Substance 
excreted from living animal bodies; that 
which is discharged lu a tumour, boil, or 
abscess; purulent substance collected in 
an abscess, the effect of suppuration more 
or less perfect; pus — Matter of fact, a 
reality, as distinguished from what is fanci- 
ful, hypothetical, or hyperbolical. — Matter 
of record, that which is recorded or which 
may be proved by record — Upon the matter, 
upon the whole matter, on the whole ; tak- 
ing all things into view. [Now rare.] 

So that upon the matter, in a great wit, deformity 
is an advantage to rising. Bacon, 

Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in horse, 
but were, upon the whole matter, equal in foot. 

Clarendon. 

Blatter (mat'6r), v.i. 1. To be of importance; 
to Import; to signify : chiefly used in nega- 
tive and interrogative phrases ; as, it does 
not matter; what does it matter} 

It matters not how they were called, so we know 
who they are. Locke. 

2. To form pus; to collect, as matter In an 
abscess. [Rare.] 

Each slight sore mattereth. Sidney. 

Blatter (mat'6r), v.t. To regard; to care 
for. [Rare, ] 

Laws my Pindaric parents mattered not. 

BramstOH. 

He did not matter cold nor hunger. 

Henry Brooke. 


FAte, f&r, fat, fell; mfi, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not. mfive; tflbe, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii, So. abiine; f, Sc. fey. 
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MatterlesB (mat^^r-les), a. Void of matter, 
Bubfitanoe, or good seuse. 

All fine noise 

Of verse, mere matterless and tinklingtoys. 

B. Jenson. 

Matter-of-fiElct (mat'6r*ov-fakt), a. 1. Treat- 
ing of facts or realities ; not fanciful, ima- 
ginative, or ideal ; ordinary; commonplace: 
applied to things. ‘The common matter- 
qf-/act world of sense and sight.' Dr. Caird. 

His passion for mattfr-o/'/act narrative sometimes 
betrayed him into a lonjf relation of common inci- 
dents. Lamb. 

2. Adhering to facts; not given to wander 
beyond realities ; unimaginative ; prosaic: 
applied to persons. ‘A prim, dignified, 
inatter-of fact little woman.’ If. Black. 

One of our company, a doctor of divinity, and a 
plain ntatter-of-fact man Bosive/i, 

Mattery (mat'er-i), a. 1. Tunilent ; gener- 
ating pus; as, a mattery covi^. Harvey.— 
2. Important. B. Jomon. 

MattMola (mat- thf 6-la), n. [In honour of 
P. A Matthioli, a famous Italian physician 1 
A genus of plants of the nat, order Cruci- 
fersB, known by the name of Kfoek. There 
are about thirty species, natives of West 
and South Europe and West Asia, one occur- 
ring in South Africa. They are branched 
shrubs or herbs, with narrow leaves and 
rather large raccmfjse often purple flowers. 
M. iiicaiia, or hoary shrubby stock, grows 
on the cliffs of the Isle of Wight, and is the 
origin of the stock or gillyflower of our 
gardens. M. amixui is the origin of all the 
varieties of ten- week stock, and M. grceca 
of the smooth-leaved annual stocks. 
Matting (niat'ing), n 1. Materials for mats; 
mats collectively; matwork; specifically, 
(a) a texture composed of rushes, flags, 
grass, straw, hemp, &c , used in packing 
various articles, and also for covering the 
floors of passages, lobbies, <fec., and for 
door-mats. (&) iVaut. a texture made of 
strands of old rope, or of spun yarn, beaten 
flat and interwoven, used to prevent chafing. 
2. A border of thin rolled brass placed be- 
tween the plate and glass of a daguerreotype 
to prevent abrasion Goodrich 
BlattOCk (maVtok), n [A. Sax. mattoc, mat- 
tuc, W, inatog, Ir. madoy, hoe, mattock; 
Gael madag, a pick-axe ] A pick-axe with 
one or both of its ends broad instead of 
pointed. 

loattreBB (mat'tres), n. [O lY inatsran, Fr 
mateUn(,\i mate ranao, from kr al-mn'-tra'h, 
a quilted cushion, which appears with the 
article prefixed in ftp and Pg. almadraqve 1 
A quilted bed: a bed stuffed with hair, moss, 
or other soft material, and quilted 
S^ttuUa (mat-turia), w In hot. the fibrous 
matter covering the petioles of palms, 
lltotty, Maty (mat'i), n The trade name 
for a small herring 

Maturant (ma-tur'ant), n. [L. maUiraiis, 
rnatiiraiitis, ppr. of niaUiro. ftee Matu- 
rate. 1 In phar. a medicine or application 
to an inflamed part which promotes suppu- 
ration ; a maturative 

Maturate (mat'u-rat), v.t pret. & pp mat- 
urated; ppr. maturatinq [L. maturo, ma- 
Utratum, to make ripe, from matxmis, ripe 
See Mature 1 l To bring to ripeness or 
maturity; to mature. [Rare.] 

By pouring every night warm water im the root 
thereof, a tree may be maturatt'd artificially to bud 
out III the midst of winter. Fuller. 

2. To promote perfect suppuration in. 
Maturate (mat'u-rat), v.i. l. To ripen; to 
come to or towards maturity. [Rare.]— 
2. To suppurate perfectly. 

Maturation (mat-u-ra'shon), n. [L. main- 
ratio, maturationis, from maturo. See Matu- 
rate.] 1. The process of ripening or com- 
ing to maturity; ripeness. — 2. The process 
of suppurating perfectly; suppuration; the 
forming of pus in inflammations. 
Maturative (ma-tuFa-tiv), a. 1. Ripening; 
conducing to ripeness —2. Conducing to 
perfect suppuration, or the formation of 
matter in an abscess. 

BSatUiative (ma-tuFa-tiv), n. In med. any- 
thing that promotes suppuration; a matur- 
ant. 

Mature <ma-tfir'), a. [L. muturue, ripe, pro- 
bably originally macturus, from a verbal 
root rrt^p = Skr tnah, to grow, seen in L. 
magnum, great.] 1. Ripe; perfected by time 
or natural growth; brought by natural pro- 
cess to a complete state of development. 

Their prince Is a man of learning and virtue, ma- 
ture in years. Addtson. 

Mature the virgin was, of Egypt’s race. Frior. 

How shall I meet, or how acco-st the sage, 

Unskill’d in speech, nor yet mature of age, Fofe. 


2. Completed ; prepared ; ready ; ripe to be 
put in action ; as, the plan or scheme was 
mature. 

This lies glowing, I can tell you, and is almost 
mature for the viomnt breaking out. Shak. 

3. In rned. in a state of perfect suppuration. 

4. In com. become payable; having reached 
the time flxed for payment ; as, your three 
months’ bill is watwre.— Syn. Ripe, perfect, 
completed, prepared, digested, ready. 

Mature (ma-tfir'), v.t. pret. <fcpp. matured; i 
ppr. maturing. [L. maturo. See the adjec- i 
tive.] 1. 'To ripen; to hasten to a perfect 
state; to promote ripeness in. 

Prick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, 
and smear it a little with sack, to see if the virtual 
heat of the wme will not mature it. Baton. 

2. To advance toward perfection ; to make 
ripe or ready for any special use; as, to 
inature one’s plans.— 3. In med. to bring to 
a state of perfect suppuration; to maturate, 
ll^ture (ma-tiir'), v i. 1. To advance toward 
ripeness; to become ripe or perfect; as, wine 
matures by age or by agitation in a long 
voyage ; the judgment matures by age and 
experience. — 2. In ct/tn. to reach the time 
flxed for payment ; as, a bill matures on a 
certain date. —3. In med. to come to a state 
of perfect suppuration. 

Maturely (ma-tfirTi), adv 1. In a mature 
manner; with ripeness; completely.— 2. With 
full deliberation ; as, a prince entering on 
war ought maturely to consider the state of 
his finances,— 8. Early; soon. [A Latinism. 
Rare] 

Wc give him thanks for contracting the days of 
our trial, and receiving us more maturely into those 
everlasting habitations above. Bentley 

MatureneBB (ma-tuFnes), n See M ATU rity. 
Maturescent (mat-u-ren'ent), a. [L. matu- 
rescens, maturescentis, ppr. of matxiresco, 
to become ripe, from matums, ripe.] Ap- 
proaching to maturity. [Rare.] 

Maturity. MatureneBB (ma-tuFi-ti, ma- 
tuFnes), n. 1. Ripeness ; a state of perfec- 
tion or completeness ; as, the maturity of 
age or of judgment ; the maturity of corn 
or of grass; the maturity of a plan or scheme. 

2. In com. the time when a note or bill of 
exchange becomes due.— 3 In med. a state 
of perfect suppuration. 

Matutinal (mat-u-tin'al), a. [L matutinm, 
pertaining to the morning.] Tertaining to 
the morning ; early. 

Matutine (mat'u-tin). .Same as Matutinal. 
Sir T. Herbert. 

Matweed (mat'wed), n. A seaside grass, 
Ammophila armndvnacea or Psamma are- 
naria' also called Marum ftee Ammouhila. 
Matwork (mat'w'6rk), n Matting; mats. 
Maty (mat'i), n. See Matty. 

Maty (mat'i). n. A native servant of all 
work in India. 

Maud (mRd). n [Probably after Matilda or J 
Maud, the name of several ladles belonging 
to or connected with the royal family of ! 
Scotland ] A gray woollen plaid worn by 
shepherds in Scotland. 

He soon recognized his worthy host, though a 
7nitud, as it is called, or a gray shcHiherd's plaid, 
supplied his travelling jockey coat. Str fV Scott. 

Maudle t (mftd'l), v. t. To render maudlin ; 
to throw into confusion or disorder. 
Maudlin (mad'lin), a. [From Matidlin, a 
contr of Magdalen, O.E Maudeleyne, who 
is drawn hy painters with eyes swelled and 
red with weeping ] l.t Tearful. 'Maudlin 
eyes ’ Dnfden.—2. Approaching to intoxi- 
cation; finidled; stupid. ‘ Maudlin Clarence 
in his malmsey butt.' Byron.— 3. Over-emo- 
tional; fickly-sentimental ‘ An early inclin- 
ation to maudlin sentimentality.’ Warren. 
Maudlin (mftd'lin), n. A plant {Achillea 
Ageratuni), a kind of milfoil, a hardy her- 
baceous plant, native to southern Europe, 
bearing yellow flowers ^ , 

MaudliniBm (mftd'lin-izm), n. The state of 
being maudlin. 

At this precise period of his existence. Mr. Benja- 
min Allen had perhaps a greater predi'y>osition to 
mtiudltmsm than he had ever known before 

Du kens. 

Mauare (m^'g^r). prep. [O.Fr. maugr^, 
rnamgr^, iY. malgr^, Pr. malgrat. It. mal- 
grado, in spite of, from L male-grata tn, 
something ill-pleasing- Tnafe, badly, and 
gratus, agreeable, gratia, favour ] In spite 
of ; in opposition to ; notwithstanding. 

This, maugre all the world, will I keep safe. Shak. 
Whoever follows the course of the Siure, as I have, 
from ‘sweet Cloninel’ to ‘rich Waterford, as t h e y 
are named by Spenser, will sec even yet. 
the devastations of the axe. the 
from their bases to their lofty summits with trees 
chiefly of the monarch oak. blacttvood s Mag. 


Maugre(mft'g6r), r.f. To defy. [Rare.] 
Deeply fixed 

To maugre all gusts and impending storms. 

fVebster. 

MahItIti (m^'kin). ftee M ALKIE. 

Maukin, Mawkiu (m^^'kin), n. [Same 
words as malkin in grimalkin; it is applied 
to a hare in the same way as puss is used 
of both a hare and a cat ] A hare. (Scotch.) 

Maul(m 3 l), n. [I,, malleus, ftee MALL.] A 
large hammer, generally made of wood, 
and specially adapted for di'iving wedges. 
Written also Mall. 

Maul (mftl), V. t. 1. To beat and bruise with 
a maul, or as with a maul ; to wound in a 
coarse mamier ; to disfigure by ill usage. 

Meek modern faith to murder, hack, and maul. 

Pope. 

2. To do gross injury to in any way. 

It . . , not only the person misrepresented, 

but him also to whom he is misrepresentea. South. 

MaiiUng (muring), n. A severe beating, as 
with a stick or cudgel. [Colloq.] 

Maul-stick (mtil'stik), n. [O, maler-slock, 
mahler-stock—mahlen, to paint, and stock, 
a stick.] The stick used by painters to keep 
the hand steady in working; a mahl-stick. 

Ma urn (mam), n. A kind of soft rock. See 
Malm. 

Maum (mttm), a. Soft; mellow. [Local.] 

Mauxnett (m^'met), n. [See Mawmet.J An 
idol. 

And where I meet your maumet ^ods. I'll swing ’em 
Thus o'er my head, and kick ’em into puddles. 

Beau. FI. 

Maumetriet (mft'met-ri), n. The religion 
of Mohammed ; idolatry. Chaucer. 

Maumletdar (m^rn'let-dltr), n. In the East 
Indies, a person who superintends the col- 
lection of the revenue, the police, &c. 

Maun (mim). Must. [Scotch.] 

They maun starve o’ cauld and hunger. Bums, 

Mauncht (mansh), n. [Fr. manche. See 
Manch,] 1. A loose sleeve, —2. In her. a 
sleeve. See Manchk. 

Mauncht (m^nsh), v t. To munch. 

Maund (mand), n. [Hind, and Per man.) 
In the East Indies, a measure of weight. 
At Madras it weighs nearly 25 lbs,, at Bom- 
bay 28 lbs , at Kurrachi 80 lbs. , and at 
Calcutta the imperial or Indian maund 
weighs 82^ lbs , and the factory maund 74J 
lbs. These, hov'ever, are not the only 
maunds, different maunds being sometimes 
used for special articles in different locali- 
ties. 

Maundt (m^nd), v i To beg, originally with 
a or basket. B. Jonson. 

Ma uPd (niftnd), n, [A Sax. maud, rnond, 
D. mam/, a basket.] A handbasket [Obso- 
lete or provincial ] 

A thousand favoiir.s from a maund she drew. Shak. 

Maunder (niRn'dfir), v.i. [From maunder, 
a beggar.] l.t To beg. 


Beg. beg, and keep constables waking, wear out 
stocks ana whipcord, maunder for butter-milk. 

Beau (tFI. 


2. 'I’o speak with a lieggar’s whine; to grum- 
ble. Beau tf? VI — 3. 'To talk incoherently 
or idly; to wander in talking like a drunk 
or silly old person, to drivel. 

He was ever maunderttig by the way how that he 
met a party of scarlet devils. Sir fV. Scott. 

Maunder t (men der), n. [Probably from 
Fr. mendier, to beg, L. mendicare.] A 
beggar ; a mendicant. 

Maunderer (niftn'd6r-6r), n. One who 
maunders ; a driveller. 

Maundy (mftn'di), n. [O.Fr. mandl, com- 
mandment, L. mandatuni, from the Vul- 
gate rendering of the words of our Saviour, 
when, after supper, he washed his apostles 
feet: ‘ Mandatum novum do vobis : ’ ‘ A new 
commandment I give unto you.’) The cere- 
mony of washing the feet of poor persons, 
performed by a priest, bishop, or 
in the Roman Catholic or the Greek CJmrch, 
on the Thursday of Holy Week, in inaltation 
of our Lord at the institution of the last 
supper. — Jfawiuit/ money, Maundy coins, 
the silver penny, twopenny, threepenny, 
and fourpenny pieces, distributed t(^ cer- 
tain number of poor persons at the Chapel 
Royal. Whitehall, on Maundy Thursday, 
that is the Thursday in Passion-week, being 
that next before Good Friday. , 

Mo^^TiTin. (mun'na). Must not. [Scotch. ] 
MaureBdUe (mft-resk'), n. Same as Moresque. 
MaUBOlean (mft-86-le'an), a. . 
a^SausSeum; monumental. ‘Pyramidsand 

mausolean pomp. ’ rx • ar num 

MauBOleuxu (mft-sd-lS'um), n. [L. , 

fSni Mausolus, king Caila, to 
whom Artemisia his widow erected a stately 


ch, c/iain; 


1., Ft. ton: th. th. rAln; w. wh. .Mg; zh, «««.-See K.T. 
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monument so called. ] 1. A magnificent 

tomb or stately sepulchral monument.— 
2. In modern times, a general term applied 
to a sepulchral chapel or edifice erected for 
the reception of a monument, or to contain 
tombs. 

Maut (mftt), n. Malt. [Scotch ] 

Maut (mat), n. An Egi^tian goddess, the 
personiflcatiun of Mother Nature, and the 
second person of the Theban trinity. She 
corresponds to the Greek Demeter. 
Mautlier (ma'TH6r).n [Comp A Hax.mcBgth, 
E. viaid.] A foolish young girl; a gawky; a 
wench. [Old and piovincial English.] 

Away, you talk like a foolish B, yonson. 

Mauve (mav), n. [Lit. mallow colour, from 
Fr. mauve, mallow, from L. maXva ] 1. 

A beautiful purple dye obtained from 
aniline, used for dyeing silks, <fec In 
silk and wool the colours are permanent 
without the use of mordants, hut cotton 
and calicoes i*equire mordanting with tannin 
or a basic lead salt Mauve is the sulphate 
of a base called inaumine.~2 The colour 
itself. 

Mauveine (mftv'in), «. (C 27 H 24 N^.) The 
base of aniline purple or mauve 
Mayis (ma'vis). n. [Fr. manvis, Sp. malvis. 
It. malirizzo, probably from the Celtic, comp. 
Armor, miljid, mUvid, milc'houid, a mavis ; 
Com. inel-huez, a lark, sweet-breath ] The 
Turdus mimcux, throstle or song-thrush of 
Europe, in which it inhabits every country; 
being permanent in Britain and spread over 
the three kingdoms. It haunts gardens and 
woods near streams and meadows Its song 
is sweet and has considerable compass ; it 
can be made to repeat musical airs, and in 
some instances to articulate words. This 
name, still common in Scotland, is now rare 
in England. See Thuush 

The mains mild wi’ many a note. 

Sings drowsy day to rest. Burtts. 

Maw(mft), w [A Sax niaga,\>.maag,\ce\ 
magi, O.H G. inago, G. viagen, the stomach, 
the belly ; O.H.G. 7na£(an, to nourish ] 1 The 
stomach of hnites; applied to the stomach 
of human beings in contempt only.— 2 The 
crop of fowls.— 3. t Appetite; inclination 

Unless you had more maiv to do me good 

Bf(tu &• FI. 

jHaw (m^), n. An old game at cards. 


Methought Lucretia and 1 were at mau’; a game, 
uncle, that you cati well skill of. Lhafvtan 

Maw (mft), V. t To mow. ( Scotch ) 

Maw (m»0. n. A sea-mew; a common gull. 
[Scoten. 1 

Blawkt (mftk), Ji. [led umthkr, a maggot 
See Maggot.] 1. A maggot.— 2 A slattern. 
MawkiXL >See Malkin 
MawkiXlglyt (ni»k'ing-li), adv. In a slat- 
ternly manner, sluttishly 
MawklBh (rn^k^ish), a [ From mawk, a mag- 
got, hence loathsome ] Apt to cause satiety 
or loathing; sickly; nauseous. ‘ So sweetly 
mawkish, and so smoothly dull.' Pape. 
Mawkishly (m^k'ish-li), adv. In a mawkish 
way 

Mawkishness (m^^k'ish-nes), n. Quality of 
being mawkish, 

Mawks (maks), n [See Mawk.] A great, 
awkward, ill-dressed girl. [Vulgar.] 
Mawky (mak'i), a. Maggoty. [Local] 
Mawmett (ma'met), n. [From Mahomet] 
A puppet; anciently, an idol. Bp Hall 
Mawmetryt (ma'met-ri), n. The religion 
of Mohammed; also, idolatry ‘Tlirowing 
away the rags of mawmetry ' Sir T Her- 
bert 

Xawmlsht (ma'inish), a. [Prov. E maum, 
mawm, soft, rotten See Malm.] Foolish; 
silly; idle; nauseous ‘Nauseous, 
mortifications ’ Sir R L' Estrange 
llawil(mftn), n. Afjasket; amauncl [Scotch.] 
Mawnroed (rna'sed), n. [Maw, stomach, 
craw, and seed.] A name given to poppy- 
seed from its being used as food for cage- 
birds, especially when moulting. 

MaWSkln (ms'skin), Tlie stomach of a 
calf prepared for ma.cjng cheese; rennet. 
[Local] 

Mawwonn(nis'w6nn). -i Tlie Axcaris ver- 
micularis, which infe.sts the rectum of man- 
kind, and occasionally visits itie maw or 
stomach 


Maxilla (niaks-il'lah n pi. Maxlllas (nmks- 
UTS). [L., a jaw, dim. of mala, a jaw, from 
tnando, to chew.] 1, In anat and zool. a term 
applied to each of the t>ones supporting the 
teeth of either jaw: in zool. often restricted 
to the upper jaw of the inferior vertebrates, 
the lower being called the mandible. — 
2. One of the jaws belonging to the inferior 
pair of horizontal jaws in articulate animals, 


composed of several joints, and furnished 
with peculiar jointed appendages called 
palpi or feelers. 



Skull of MusUla fotna (Whlte-brcasted or Beech 
Marien) a. Maxilla superior b. Maxilla inferior, 
or tnandiblc. 

Maxlllar, Maxillary (maks-ilTur, maks'il- 
la-ri), a [L. mcuzillaris, from maxilla 
(wliich see).] Pertaining to the jaw; as, the 
maxillary bones or glands. In the inferior 
vertel)rates properly restricted to the upper 
jaw, the term mandibular being applied to 
the lower. 

Maxilllfonn (maks-ilTi-forni), a In the 
form of a cheek-bone. 

MaxiUiped (maks-ilTi-ped), n. [L. maxilla, 
a jaw, and pes, foot.] Jaw-foot : a tenn 
applied to the short foot-like appendages 
that cover the mouth in a crab, lobster, or 
other allied animal; they are modified loco- 
motive limbs. 

Maxim (maks'un), n. [Kr maxime, from L 
maxima {sententia, opinion, understood), 
the greatest or chief opinion. See MAXI- 
MUM ] 1 An established principle; a prin- 
ciple generally reeeived or admitted as 
true; a sunnnai-y statement of an important 
truth, or wliat is regai'ded as such 

It Is a fnaxtm in state, that all countries of new 
acquest, till settled, are rather luattcrs of burden 
than strength Bacon. 

’Tis their nia\im, love is love’s reward Dryden 
2. In )>iu8ie, the longest note formerly used, 
equal to two longs or four breves ; a large 
—■Aphorism, Axiom, Maxim, Apophthegm, 
Adage, Proverb, Bywoid, Saw See under 
Apiiojusm 

Maximilian. (maks-i-milT-an), n A Bava- 
rian gold coin worth about 13t< (id 
Maxlmist (maksTm-ist), n One who deals 
in maxims 

Maximization (maks-i-mi-ziVshon), 71 The 
act or iirocess of maximizing, or raising to 
the highe.st degree Bentham [Rare.] 
Maximize (nmk.sTm-iz), v t. To make as 
great as possible, to increase to the highest 
degree. Bentham ; Owen 
Maxim -monger (maks'im-mung-g6r), n 
One uho deals much in maxims; a senten- 
tious [lergon 

Maximum (maks'i-mum), n. [L., from 
I maxi mm, gi'eatest, superlative of magnus, 
great J The greatest quantity or degree 
fixed, attainable, or attained, in any given 
case, as opposed to minimum, the smallest. 

Good le^islritinii is the art of conducting a nation 
I to tlie maximum of happiness, and the iiiiiiumim of 
[ misery Colguhouu 

— Maxima and minima, in 7nath. and 
physics, the greatest and least values of a 
variable quantity The method of finding 
these greatest and least values is called the 
method of maximaand minima, which fonns 
one of the most interesting inquiries in the 
modem analysis Maxima and minima, 
however, are used to imply not the absolute 
greatest and least values of a varying quan- 
tity, but the values which it has at the 
moment when it ceases to increase and be- 
gins to decrease, and vwe versa. - Maximum 
thermometer, a thermometer so constructed 
as to indicate the highest temperature 
during a day or during any given space of 
time, or since its last adjustment 
Marfiniim (maksT-mum), a. Greatest; as, 
the maximum velocity. 

May (nia), n. [Fr. mai, Pr. mai. May, from ’ 
L. Mains, from the goddess Maia, a goddess I 
of grfiwth or increase, from root of L. mag- ' 
nus, great See May, v. auxiliary ] 1 'I’he 
flftli month of the year, sometimes used 
metaphorically for the early part of life. 

His May of yuulh and bloom of lubtiliood Sha/:. 

2. Hawthorn blossom: so named iKJcause the 
hawthorn blooms about the end of May (old 
style). 

But when at List I dared to speak. 

The lanes, you know, were white with may 
Ten ny soft. 

May (ma), v.i. To celebrate the festivities 
of May-day: used only as a participial noun 
in such phrases as to he a ^naying, to go a 
maying. 

Life wette a mayine 

With Nature, Hope, and Poesy when I was young, 
Coleridge. 


Blay (m&), verb auxiliary; pret. might 
[A. Sax. niaqan, to be able, to avail, to be 
in health, to be sufilcient; pi es, 1 and 3, moeg; 
2, meaht, miht, pi inoaou ; pret. meahte, 
mihte; O.Sax. mugan, L G. and D. mopen, 
Goth, and O.H.G. magan, G. mogen, feel 
inega, Dan maa, to be able. Akin to E 
much, mickle, maid, L magnus, Gr. megas, 
Skr. mahd, great ] The word may denotes 
(a) primarily, subjective ability, or absolute 
possibility. 

For your desire to know what is between us. 
O’criiiaster’t as you may Shak. 

That very time I saw, but thou couldst not, 

Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 

(Jupin all aritied : a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west, 

And loosed his love-sliaft piartly from his bow, 
j A.S it .should pierce a hundred thou.saiid hearts ; 

But I miaht see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench'cT in the chaste beams of the watery moon. 

Shak. 

For what he (the king) may do is of two kinds: 
what he may do as just, ami what he may do as 
possible. Jiaron 

[This use of the word may is now almost if 
not quite given np, can taking its place, and 
being for the most part confined to those 
cases in wTiich contingency is expressed, that 
is, those In which something is contemplated 
as possibly, but only possibly, true, or hap- 
pening or about to happen, or as having pos- 
sibly happened.] (6) Possibility with con- 
tingency. 

A score of good ewes may be worth ten pounds 
Shak. 

May be he will relent Shak, 

Immense sums have been expended on works 
which, if a rebellion broke out, might perish in 
a lew hour.s Macaulay 

Sometimes may is used in this way merely 
to avoid too great bluntness in putting a 
miestion, or to suggest doul»t as to whether 
the person to whom the question is addressed 
will he able to answer it definitely. 

How old may Philhs be, you ask. 

Whose beauty thus all hearts engages. Prior, 

Sometimes the past tense might is similarlj 
used, with no other difference than that of 
imparting a certain flavour of contempt t.^ 
the question. 

Who might be your mother, 

That you insult, exult, and all at once, 

Over the wretched? Shak 

Hence, (c) Opi)ortunity; moral power- the 
contingency residing in the will of some 
free agent. 

I’ll yield Inin thee asleep, 

Where thou mayst knot k a nail into Ins head Shak. 

(d) Permission. 

An I may hide my face, let me play Thisby too. Shak 
Thou mayst be no longer steward. Luke xvi s 
I mij;ht not be admitted Shak 

[In this sense may is scarcely used now 
in negative clauses, as pennission refused 
amounts to an absolute prohibition, and 
accordingly removes all doubt or contin- 
gency.] {c) Desire, as in prayer, aspira- 
tion, Imprecation, benediction, and the 
like 

May you live happily and long for the service of 
your country. Dryden 

(/) May is frequently used to fonn the 
compound tenses of the subjunctive mood 
Nearly all the examples of this kind might 
be referred to the head (&), for the word 
may in such cases can seddom he held to 
express more than contingency, although it 
may occur in clauses in which the context 
or the conjunction that introduces the clause 
indicates that something additional, as a 
concession, or a purpose, is expressed. May 
is so used (11 in sulistantive clauses, or 
clauses that take the place of or are in 
apposition with the suliject or object or 
predicate of a sentence : introduced by 
that 

It was my secret wish that he might be prevailed 
on to accompany me. Byron. 

Theyapjirehended that he might have been earned 
offhy gipsies. Southey. 

(2) In conditional clauses. [Rare, except in 
clauses where permission is distinctly ex- 
pressed. 1 

l>ands, goods, horse, armour, anything I have 
Is bis to use, .so Somerset may die. Shak, 

(3) In concessive clauses. 

Whatever the stars may have betokened, thisAugust, 
1749, was a niomcutuus nionth to Germany. 

G. H. Leives. 

(4) In clauses expressing a purpose. 

Constantius had separated his forces that he might 
divide the attention and resistance of the enemy. 

Gibbon. 

May (ni&), n. [A. Sax. unceg, a maid, a woman. 


F&te, tkr, fat, f^U; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull: oil, pound; ii. Sc. abnne; y, Sc. Uy. 
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May-apple [.Podophyllum 
^Itatum). 


Bee Maid.] A maid; a young woman. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

The fairest may she was that ever went. Spenser. 
MaysL (m&'a), n. In Hindu myth, the will 
or energy or the supreme being, personified 
as a female, by whom he created the uni- 
verse, 

May-apple (ma'ap-pl), n. A plant, Podo- 
phyllum pelta- 
tum, nat. order 
Berberidacete. It 
is a native of 
North America, 
and its creeping 
root - stock af- 
fords one of the 
safest and most 
active cathartics 
known It is a 
perennial herb, 
about 1 ft. high, 
having one large 
white flower ris- 
ing from between 
two leaves of the 
size of the hand, 
composed of five 
to seven wedge- 
shaped divisions. 

The yellowish 
pulpy fruit, of 
the size of a pigeon's egg, is slightly acid, 
and is sometimes eaten. 

Maybe (ma'be), adv. ['That is, ‘it may he.'] 
Perhaps; possibly; probably; as, maybe he 
will come. [Colloq.] 

May-be (ma'be), a. Possible; uncertain. 
[Rare. ] 

Then acid those may-be years thou hast to live. 

Drycien 

Maybe (ma'be), n. A possibility; a pro- 
bability 

What they offer is mere maybe and shift, and 
scarce ever amounts to a tolerable reason. Creech. 

Elay 'beetle (ma'be-tl), n. Cockchafer 
(wnich see). 

may-bird (ma'berd), n 1, The name given 
in Jamaica to a fine song-bird, the Turdue 
mustelinus, very sober plnmaged, like our 
song- thrush. It visits the island in the 
month of May. — 2 A name given in the 
United States to the bobolink or rice-bird. 
May-bloom (ma'blom), n. The hawthorn. 
May-bug (ma'bug), n. The cockchafer 
fwnich see). 

may-bush (ma'bnsh), n. Tlie hawthorn. 
EEay-day (ma'da), n. The first day of May: 
80 called in England, by way of eminence, 
in commemoration of the festivities which 
from a very early period were universally, 
and in many parts of the country are still 
observed on that day. The cliief features 
of the celebration are the gathering of 
hawthorn blossom and other flowers, the 
crowning of the May-queen, dancing round 
the May-pole, <fec 

EEay-dew (ma'du), n. The dew of May, 
which is said t(» have great virtue in whiten- 
ing linen, and to have also other remarkable 
properties It is still the practice among 
young people in some parts of the country 
to go out into the fields in the morning of 
the first of May, and bathe their faces with 
May-dew under the impression that it pre- 
serves beauty. 

May-duke (ma'duk), n. [A corruption of 
Medoc, a place in France in the Gironde, 
from which these cherries were introduced, j 
A variety of the common cherry, 
BflAy-flOWer (m&'flou-6r). n. A flower tliat 
appears in May; In England, the hawthorn; 
In New England, the trailing arbutus (A^i- 
geea repens). 

May-fly (nm'fli), n The popular name of 
the ^lt8 lutnria, a neuropterous insect 
produced during the spring months in large 
numbers. It is of a dull brown, and may 
be found on walls or palings near water 
ilie name is also applied to various insects 
of the genus Ephemera. 

May-same (ma'gam), w. Sport or diversion; 
play, such as is used on the first of May. 

Not a May-game is this man’s hfe, Carlyle. 

Mayhap (m&'hap), adv. Peradventure ; it 
may hapten; perhaps. 

xMayhem (mftmem), n. In law, the act of 

^^^privlng a man of a member necessary for 
oi^oe in fight. See Maim. 

Malady (ma'li-dl). n. The queen or lady 
of May, in old May games. 

May-lUy (mfiai-ll), n. The lily of the val- 
ley (Convallaria rnajalis). See Lily. 

May -mom (ma'moni), n. Morning of 


May-day; sometimes used metaphorically 
in the sense of freshness ; vigour. 

My thrice-puissant liege 
Is in the very May-mom of his youtli Shah. 

Mayoxmalfle, Etayonalse (ma-on-^X n. 
A dish composed of yolks of eg^ and salad- 
oil beat together to the consistence of a 
syrup, and seasoned with salt, vinegar, pep- 
per, garlic, <fec. It serves as a sauce to 
lobster, salmon, <fec. 

Elayor (ma'6rX n, [Fr, maire, from L. major, 
greater. ] The clilef magistrate of a city or 
borough ; the chief oflicer of a municipal 
corporation. — Mayor of the palace, in 
France, originally the first officer of the 
royal household, then the first oflicer of 
state, under the Merovingian kings. Gradu- 
ally these officials aggrandized their own 
influence to the detriment of that of the 
monarchs, till the latter ruled only nomin- 
ally, all real power being usurped by the 
mayors. Ultimately, In the year 762, P6pin 
the Short, mayor of the palace to Childeric 
IV., procured the deposition of that king, 
and himself ascended the throne, founding 
the Carlovingian dynasty. 

Mayoralty (ma'^5r-al-ti). n. The office of a 
mayor, and the time of his service. 

For the last four years, ever since his second 
mayoralty, he had arrogated to himself the dignity of 
a chair. Lord Lytton. 

Mayoress (ma'^r-es), n The wife of a mayor. 
Mayorship (ma'^r-ship), n. The office or 
dignity of a mayor. 

May-pole (ma'pol), n. A pole wreathed or 
otherwise adorned with flowers and set up 
to be danced round on May-day. 
May-queen (ma'kwen), n. A young woman 
crowned with flowers and honoured as queen 
at the games held on May-day. 

May-weed (ma'wed), n. A British plant of 
the genus Anthemis (A Cottila), nat. order 
CompositsB. It is a troublesome weed in 
com, and difficult to eradicate It has daisy- 
like flowers, finely divided leaves, and an 
unpleasant smell, and sometimes blisters 
the hands of reapers 

Mazagan (maz'a-gan), n. [From Mazagan, 
a town in Morocco, near which it grows 
wild 1 A small and early variety of the 
common bean {Paha vulgaris). 

Mazard, Mazzard (maz'hrd), n. [Probably 
another form of mazer, the nead being com- 
pared to a bowl ; comp Fr. t^te, from L 
testa, a jar, and It zucca, which means 
first a gourd, then a goblet, and finally the 
skull 1 1 t The head; the skull; sometimes, 
the jaw. 

Your brave acquaintance 
That gives you ale, so fortitied your mazard. 
That tliere's no talking to you. Beau. &• FI. 

2 A black cherry in good esteem for making 
cherry lirandy. 

Mazard t (rnoz'ard), v.t. To knock on the 
mazard or head 

If I had not been a spirit. I had been mazarded. 

B. yonson 

Mazarin,t Mazerlnt (maz'6r-in), n. [See 
Mazer.] A drinking-vessel. 

Mazarine (maz-a-ren'), n. [After Cardinal 
Mazarin J 1 A deep blue colour— 2. A par- 
ticular way of dressing fowls. 
Mazarine-gown (maz-a-ren'goun), 71. A 
eorninon councilman’s gowu of mazarine or 
deep blue colour. 

Maze (maz), 71. [Formerly written mase, 
and liaving such meanings as error, con- 
fused throng, wild fancy, <fec.; probably 
allied to Prov. E. 7nazle. to wander as if 
stupefied; comp, also Icel. 7nasa, to chatter 
or prattle. The word might also be con- 
nected with W Tnasu, to swoon, 7nasawd, a 
swoon. Amaze is from this word.] 1. A 
baffling and confusing net-work of paths or 
passages; a winding and turning; perplexed 
state of things; Intricacy: a state that em- 
barrasses; an intricacy; a labyrinth. 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate. 
Puzzled with mazes and perplex’d with error 

.-Iddtsou, 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man, 

A mighty maze ! bu: not without a plan. Pope. 

2. Confusion of thought; perplexity; uncer- 
tainty. 

I have thrust myself into this maze. 

Haply to wive and thrive as best I may. Shah, 

Efaze (maz), v.t. [See the noun.] To con- 
found with Intricacy; to bewilder; to amaze. 

They so mazed and stupefied his conscience, that 
it lay, as it were, in a swoon. South. 

Mazet (maz), v.t. To be bewildered. 
Mazednesst (milz'ed-nes). n. I’he condi- 
tion of being mazed ; confusion ; astonish- 
ment. Chaucer. 


Maseftdt (m&z'ful), a. Causing amaze- 
ment; wonderful. 

Ye wonder at that sight. 

And stand astonisht lyke to those which red 
Medusaes maz^ul hed. Spenser. 

Mazer t (m&z'6rX n. [0. Fr. and 0. E. mazarin, 
mazerin, a drinking- vessel, so called pro- 
bably from being made originally of the 
spotted wood of the maple ; from O. 
mazre, spotted wood, or A. Sax. 7na8er, a 
maple (from its spotted wood); O.H.G. 
masar, N.H.G. maser, a knur or excrescence 
on a tree, also a spot in wood; O.H.G. 7ndsa, 
N.H.G 7na8e, a spot.] A cup or large gob- 
let, generally of valuable material. 

All that Hybla’s hives do yield 
Were into one broad mazer fill’d B Jonson. 

Mazl (ma'zi), n. The Turkish name for galls. 
Siinmonds. 

MazUy (m^'i-li), adv In a mazy manner; 
in a winding or turning manner ; with con- 
fusion or perplexity. 

Not like those maztly cut Valentines one sees in 
the windows. Shirley Broohs 

Btazineas (nm'i-nes). n The state of being 
mazy or mazed, perplexity 
MazolOgical (ma-zo-loj'ik-al), a. Fertainliig 
to mazology 

Mazolo^st (ma-zol'o-jist), n. One versed 
in mazmogy. 

Mazology (nia-zol'o-ji), n. [Gr. nmza, a 
breast, ana logos, a discourse.] That de- 
partment of zoology which treats of mam- 
rniferous animals 

Mazurka, Mazourka ( marzur'ka ), n. i . A 
lively Polish round dance in or ^ time, 
and generally danced by four or eight; pairs. 
It is quicker than the Polonaise,— 2. 'The 
music written for this dance 
Mazy (m&z'i), a. Having the character of a 
maze ; perplexed with turns and windings; 
windbig; intricate, as. mazy error. ‘To . . . 
trace the mazy round ’ Dryden 
Mazzard (maz'krd), n, 8ame as Mazard. 
Me (me), pro7i pers. [A Sax. iM (acc. and 
dat ), G mich (acc.), naV(dat,); so also Goth. 
mik, mis, L. me, 7nihi, Gr. erne, emoi, Skr. 
7ndm, 7nahyam, all me, and to me,] The ob- 
lique cases (accusative and dative) of I, the 
pronoun of the first person. Although gen- 
erally now an accusative, there are several 
uses in which it still stands as a dative; as, 
(1) before the impersonal verb 7nethinks, It 
appears to me ; (2) after interjections ; as, 
woe is 7n^ (comp well is him); (3) to express 
the indirect object; as, give 7ne a drink, 
shoot me a hare, where 7ne-to or for me. 
In this last use it is often a mere expletive 
in Eliza])ethan writers, having no proper 
pronominal signifleancy, but merely serving 
to give life or grace to the expression. In 
the following extract both me and the7n are 
datives; but while me is redundant, them 
has its proper pronominal force. 

He plucked me ope his doublet and offered them 
his throat to cut. Shah. 

In old English we find the dative construed 
before the verb to be and an adjective, lue 
were leof = it would be lief (preferable) to 
me. Traces of this idiom are to be found 
in Shakspere 

Me rather had my heart might feel your love 
Than my unjileased eye sec your courtesy. 

Ktch. If. iii 3- 

This corresponds to old English 'me were 
lefer’ = I had liever. [As a dative me has 
lost a suffix -r, as an accusative the suffix -c. 
Comp G inir, 7nich.] 

Meacockt (me'kok), n. [Probably from A 
and suffix -ock.] An uxorious, effeminate 
man, a timorous, cowardly fellow 

a meacoch is he who dreadth to see bloodshed. 

Mtr for Mags. 

Meacockt (me'kok), a. Tame; timorous; 
cowardly. 

'Tis a world to sec 

How tame, when men and women arc alone, 

A meacoch wretch can make the curstest shrew. 

Shah. 

Mead (nied), n. [A Sax 7nedu,meodu,medo; 
a word widely spread through the Indo- 
European family of languages. Comp. D. 
mede, Icel. Jiijothr, Dan mibd, Sw. 7njbd, W. 
medd, Ir. meadh, mead ; Gr methy, wine; 
Slav, med, Lith. medus, Rus. rned, meda, 
Skr. madhu, honey.] 1. A fennented liquor 
made by dissolving one part of honey in 
three of boiling water, flavouring It with 
spices and adding a portion of ground malt 
and a piece of toast dipped in yeast, and 
suffering the whole to ferment.— 2. A drink 
composed of syrup, with sarsaparilla or 
other flavouring matter, and water, some- 


ch, chain; 6h, So. loch; g, go\ j, job; fl, 


ton; ng, sinji; TH, then; th, thin; w, tcig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See ICBY. 
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times impregnated with carbonic acid gas. 
[United States.] 

Mdad (mdd), n. Same as Meadow: chiefly 
used in poetry ‘The flowery niectds of 
May.’ Wither. 

Meadow (me'dd), n. [A Sax. mcedu, iruedewe, 
a meadow, shorter form moed, a mead; per- 
haps allied to vnath (after-watA) and 7now.] 
A low, level tract of land under grass, and 
generally mown annually or oftener for hay; 
a piece of grassland in general. Meadows 
are often on the banks of a river or lake, but 
so far above the surface as to be dry enough 
to produce grass and herbage of a superior 
quality. In America, the word is applied 
particularly to the low ground on the banks 
of rivers, consisting of a rich mould or an 
alluvial soil, whether grassland, pasture, 
tillage, or woodland. 

Meadow (me'do), a. Belonging to or grow- 
ing in a meadow; a&, meadow flowers; meadow 
grass. 

Meadow-beauty (rae'd6-bu-ti), n An Ame- 
rican name for plants of the genua Rhexia, 
having showy purple flowers; deer-giass 
Meadow-clover (me'do-kl6-v6r), n A popu- 
lar name for a plant of the genus Trifolium, 
T. pratense 

Meadow -crane’sbill (me'do-kranz-bil), n. 
A plant. Geranium pratenee. 
Meadow-crowfoot (me'do-kro-fqt), n A 
name given to the various species of Ranun- 
culus, usually called Buttercup or Butter- 
Jlower. 

MeadOWer (nie'dd-6r), n. One who waters 
meadow lands to increase or preserve their 
verdure. 

Meadow - foxtail (me'do-foks-tal), n. A 
grass, the AUmecunis pratensie, of great 
agricultural value when cultivated on mea- 
dow land. 

Meadow-grass (me'do-gras), n The com- 
mon name of several British species of 
plants of the genus Poa, nat order tirami- 
neie. The P pratenm, or smooth meadow- 
grass, is one of the most common of our 
agricultural grasses, and frmnd in every 
pasture and meadow in the kingdom. 
Meadow-lark (me'do-lark), n. A song-bird 
of the United States l>elonging to the oriole 
family ; Stumella inagna. 

Meadow-ore (me'do-6r), n. In mineral. 
coDchoidal bog-iron ore. 

Meadow Pepper-saxlfirage, n. A plant 
of the genus Silaus, the 5 pratensis Called 
also Pepper-mzijragc (which see) 
Meadow-pink (me'dd-pingk), n. A plant, 
the Dianthm Anneria. 

Meadow-queen (me^do-kwen), n Same as 
Meadow-eweet. 

Meadow-rue (me'do-ro), n. The common 
name of Thalictruin flavmm, nat. order 
Ranimculaceie The root is said to be ape- 
rient and stomachic, and in its medicinal 
properties to resemble rhubarb. 
Meadow-saffron (me'do-saf-fron), n. A 
plwt, Colchicum autumnale. See CoLCHi- 
CUM. 

MeadOW-sa^e (me'do-saj), n. A plant, Sal- 
via pratetutie See SAGE 
Meadow-saxifrage (meVio-sak-si-fraj), n. A 
plant, Pimpinella Saxi/raga. 
Meadow-sweet, Meadow-wort (me'do- 
8W§t, me'd6-w^!rt), n. The common name 
of Spiraea (Tlmana, nat. order Riisaceo;. A 
decoction of it with copperas is used in the 
Hebrides for dyeing black. The root has 
been used as a tonic 

Meadowy (me'do-i), a Pertaining to, re- 
sembling, or consisting of meadow. 

Meagre, Meager (me'gsr), a [A. Sax. 
maeger, Icel magr, D. Dan. Sw. and G, ma- 
ger, Fr. maigre, Pr. rnagre, It, magro, all ap- 
parently from L. inacer, lean.] 1. Destitute 
of flesh or having little flesh; thin; lean. 
Meagre were his looks, 

Sharp misery had worn him to the bones. Shak. 

2. Wanting richness, fertility, strength, or 
the like; deficient in quantity or poor in 
quality ; mean ; poor ; insignificant ; small; 
scanty; as, a meagre style or composition; 
meagre annals. ‘ Men ... of secular habits 
and meagre religious belief.’ In. Taylor. ~ 

8. In mineral, dry and harsh to the touch, 
as chalk. 

Meagre, t Bleagert (m^'g^r), v t To make 
lean. 

His ceaseless sorrow for the uohappy maid 
Meagred his look, and on his spirit prey’d. 

Dryden. 

Meajprely, Meagerly (mfi'g6r-li), adv. poor- 
ly ; tWmy ; sparely ; feebly. ‘ O physick’s 
TOwer . . . thou helpest meagrely.' Sir 
P. Sidney. 


Meagreness, MeagemesB (mS^g^r-nes), n. 
The condition or quality of being meagre: 
(a) leanness; want of flesh. ‘They were 
famished into such a meagrenese.' Ham- 
mond. (&) Poorness; barrenness; want of 
fertility or richness, (c) Scantiness; bar- 
renness. ‘ The meagreness of his service in 
the wars ’ Bacon. 

Meagrim (me'grim), n. Same us Megrim 
(which see). 

Meak (mek), n. lA. Sax. mece, a sword. ] A 
hook with a long handle used in agriculture 
for pulling up plants 

Meaking-lron (mek'ing-i-6rn), n. Naut. a 
tool used by caulkers to run old oakum out 
of the seams of ships before inserting new. 
Meal (mel), n [A. Sax. meet, time, portion, 
repast; D and Dan. maal, G. makl, Icel. 
meU, a part, repast, measure, time; Goth. 
m&l, time, occasion. The original meaning 
may have been a ‘portion measured,' from 
root seen in measure, mete. It is the ter- 
mination seen in piecemcai, Mmlmteal, par- 
celmeaf - A Sax. -moelum, the dative plural 
used adverbially ] A portion of food taken 
at one of the regular times for eating; occa- 
sion of taking food; a repast. ‘Great meals 
of l)eef ’ Shak. 

Uncjiiiet meals make ill digestions. Shak. 
What strange fish 

Hatli made his meal on thee? Shak 

Meal (mel), n fA Sax. melu, melo, meolo, 
O me hi, Icel. Sw. 7tijol, D Dan meel,n\ea.\; 
lit what is ground, from the verbal stem 
seen in Icel. mala, Goth malan, O. inahlen, 
L molo, to grind. See MELLOW ] The ed- 
ible part of wheat, oats, rye, barley, pease, 
and pulse of different kinds, ground into a 
species of flour. 

Meal (mel), V t 1 To grind into meal; to 
pulverize; as. mealed powder - 2. To sprin- 
kle with meal, or to mix meal with [Rare.] 
Mealt (mel), « t. (Perhaps from A Sax. mael, 
a mark, a spot.] To defile; to taint 
Were he meal'd with that 
Which he corrects, then were he tyrannous. Shak 

Meal-ark (meTark), n. A large chest for 
lidding meal. [Scotch ] 

A whjggish mob plundered his dwelling-place 
of four silver spoons, intromitting also with his mart 
and his meal-ark. Str H' SiOtt 

Meal-beetle (meTbe-tl), n A coleopterous 
insect belonging to the genus Tenebrio, 
whose larva is the meal-worm See HfEAL- 
WORM 

Mealies (me'lez), n pi A name given in 
South Africa to maize or Indian com 
MealineBS (md^i-nes), n l. Tlic quality of 
being mealy; softness or smoothness, with 
friableness and dryness to the touch or 
taste -2. The quality of being mealy- 
mouthed 

Meal-man, Meal-monger (mel'man, meP- 
muijg-g6r). n. One who deals in meal 
Meal-motb (meTmotli), n A lepidopter- 
ouB insect, the Pyralis Jarinalis, the larva; 
of which feed upon meal. 

Meal's-meat (melz'met), n Meat sufficient 
for a meal; the portion of food sufficient for 
a person at one time. 

You ne’er yet had 

A meaV s-meat from my table, as I remember. 

Heau t¥ FI. 

Meal-time (meTtim), n. The usual time of 
eating meals. 

Meal-tub (mel'tub), n. A largo tub or barrel 
for holding meal or flour. 

Meal-worm (mel'w6nn), n The larva of a 
coleopterous insect of the genus Tenebrio 
(T molitor), which infests granaries, com- 
mflls, bake-houses, <&c , and is very injuri- 
ous to flour, meal, aud the like. 

Mealy (mel'i), a. 1. Having the qualities 
of meal, or resembling meal in any of its 
qualities ; as, a mealy powder ; a mealy 
potato; a mealy apple —2. Overspread with 
something that resembles meal ; as, the 
mealy wings of an insect. 3. Mealy- 
mouthed. I V ulgar or slang. ] 

I didn’t mince the matter with him. T’m never 
mealy with ’em Dtrkenr 

—Mealy hug, a species of Coccus (C adoni- 
dum), covered with a white powdery sub- 
stance. It is often found on the trunks of 
vines and other hothouse plants. 
Mealy-moutbed (mePi-mouTHd), a. Un- 
willing to tell the truth in plain language; 
inclined to speak of anything in softer terms 
than the truth will warrant. 

Not a mealy-mouthed mm\ A candid ferocity, if 
■■ for it. Is in him (Mahomet); he does not 
Carlyle. 


the case call 
mince matters. 


Mea^-mouthedneBS (mfiPi-mouTHd-nes), 
n. ill quality of being mealy-mouthed. 


Mean (mSn), a. [A. Sax. mcene, mean, false, 
bad, gemcene, common ; Icel. meinn, mean, 
base; D. and Dan. gemeen, mean, base, 
common, Goth, gamains, G. gemein, com- 
mon.] 1. Wanting dignity; low in rank or 
birth; common; low; vulgar; humble; as, a 
man of mean parentage, mean birth or 
origin. 

Called from his mean abode his sceptre to sustain. 

Dryden, 

2 Wanting dignity of mind; low-minded; 
base; destitute of honour; spiritless. 

Can you imagine I so mean could prove. 

To save my fife by changing of my love ? Dryden. 

3. Of little value or account; low in worth or 
estimation ; worthy of little or no regard; 
contemptible; despicable. 

We fast, not to please men, nor to promote any 


mean worldly interest. 


Bp, Smalridge. 


The Komnn legions and great C«csar found 
Our fathers no mean foes y. Philtps. 

Syn Ignoble, humble, poor, abject, beg- 
garly, wretched, base, degraded, de^ner- 
ate, vulgar, vile, servile, menial, spiritless, 
grovelling, slavish, dishonourable, disgrace- 
ful, shameful, despicable, contemptible, 
paltry, sordid, penurious, niggardly. 

Mean (men), a. [O.Fr. meien, moien, 
Fr. may 671, Pr. meian, from L. mediafius, 
middle, from medius, middle, ] 1. Occu- 

pying a middle position; without excess; 
middle; moderate; intermediate. 

One of the properest and best-graced men that 
ever I saw, being of middle age and a mean .stature. 

Sir P. Sidney 

According to the fittest style of lofty, mean, or 
low ly Milton. 

2. In 7naih. having an intermediate value 
between two extremes, or between the 
several successive values of a variable 
quantity during one cycle of variation ; 
as, 77u'an distance; mean motion; 
solar day. Mea7i propiyrtional is the second 
of any three (juantitiea in continued pro- 
portion. Extreme and nroporf tern is 

when a line or any quantity is so divided 
that the less part is to the greater as the 
greater is to the whole, — sun, in 

ast7'(m an imaginary sun, supposed to de- 
scribe the equator with an equal motion 
in the same period in which the real sun 
appears to describe the ecliptic with an 
uneciiial motion. The time in which an 
imaginary sun so moving In the equator 
would perform one of its apparent diurnal 
revolutions is called a wean solar day, and 
t7ue or mean twie is that which would bo 
indicated by an imaginary sun moving as 
above supposed, and" wean noon the time 
in which such a sun would be on the 
meridian True or mean time is also indi- 
dicated by a time-keeper regulated to go 
twenty-four hours in a mean solar day, and 
mean noon the instant when such a time- 
keeper indicates twelve o’clock. See DAY. 
—Mean moo7i, an imaginary moon, sup- 
posed to move with an equable motion in the 
equator or ecliptic as rc<juired, and in the 
same period as that in which the real moon 
performs a revolution in her orbit with an 
unequable motion —3fea?i wooii See above 
under Mean Su7i —Mca7idista7ice of a planet 
from thesu7i, an arithmetical mean between 
its greatest and least distances —Mea7i solar 
day, mean thne. See above also under 
Day. — Mean clef, in music, the C clef; 
the clef on which music lor alto and tenor 
parts (intermediate lietween the outer parts 
treble and bass) was written It is not now 
nearly so much used as formerly. 

MeaJl (men), n. 1. That which is Intermed- 
iate between two extremes; the middle point 
or place ; the middle rate or degree; absence 
of extremes or excess; mediocrity; medium; 
moderation. 

There is a mean in all things. Dryden. 

But no authority of gods or men 
Allow of any mean in poesy Roscommon, 

2. Inmath. aquantity having anintermediate 
value lietween several others from which It 
it is derived, and of which it expresses the 
resultant value; usually, the simple average 
formed by adding the auaiitlties together and 
dividing by their number, which is called an 
arithmetical mean. A geometrical mean is 
the square root of the product of the quan- 
tities. When a geometrical proportion con- 
sists of four terms the two middle terms are 
called the means or tnean terms, and their 
product is equal to the product of the ex- 
tremes. The^rinonical mean between two 
quantities is a quantity which is double a 
fourth proportional to the sum of the two 
quantities and the quantities themselrea: 


rate, Or, fat, fgU; m6, met, h^!r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bfiU; oil, pound; tl, 8c. abwne; y, Sc. ley. 
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thua, if a and b be the two quantities, 
d b 

a+& : a ; ; & : - the fourth proportional; 
2 ah “ 

and iB therefore the harmonical mean. 

3.t Intervening time; interval of time; in- 
terim; meantime. 


And In the *»ea» vouchsafe her honourable tomb. 

S/enser. 

4.t In music, an intermediate voice or part; 
the tenor or alto. ‘ A mean or tenor is the 
sweetest. ’ Bacon. 


The base and treble married to the mean Drayton. 
6. That which is used to effect an object ; 
the medium through which something is 
done; measure or measures adopted; agency; 
instrumentality. 

As long as that which Christians did was good, 

. . , their virtuous conversation was a mean to work 
the heathens’ conversion unto Christ. Hooker 

In this sense means, in the plural, is generally 
used, and often with a singular attribute or 
predicate. 

By this means he had them the more at vantage. 

Bacon. 

A good character, when established, should not be 
rested in as an end, but only employed as n means 
of doing still farther good. Atterhury. 

6 pi. Income, revenue, resources, substance, 
or estate; disposable force or substance. 
Your means arc very slender, and your waste is 
great Shak 

—By all means, certainly; on every consider- 
ation; without fail; as, go, hy all means — 
By no means, not at all; certainly not; not 
in any degree. 

The wmc oti this side of the lake is f>y no means so 
good as that on the other. Addison. 

— By no manner of means, by no means; not 
the least — By any means, possibly, at all 

If by any tneans 1 might attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead Blnl 111. II 

Mean ( men ), v. t pret. <fe pp. meant ; ppr. 
meaning. [A. Sax. mcenan, to mean, to 
remind, to tell; D meene7i.G meinen,Goth. 
munsxn, to think, to intend, to mean Allied 
to L. nuns, the mind, memini, to remember; 
Gr. mimiUsko, to remember; Lith. manyte, 
Bohem. mneti, to think; W. menw, mind; 
Ir mian, will, desire, all from a root inati, 
seen unchanged in Skr. man, to think, to 
know. Man, mind, mention, Ac., are there- 
fore allied ) 1 To have in the mind, view, 
or contemplation; to intend; to signify 

What »«<•<»« ye by this service? Ex xii 26 

2 To purpose; to design, with reference to 
a future act 

Ve thought evil against me , but God meant it unto 
good. Gen. 1 20 

S. To signify or lie intended to signify ; to 
indicate; to import; to denote. 

What mean these seven ewe lambs? Gen. xxi 29. 


Meander (mS-an'd6r), v.i. To wind or turn 
in a course or passage; to have an intricate 
course. 

Wild, deep, unsullied Thames meantCrtne glides, 
And bears thy wealth on mild majestic tides. 

Savaffe. 

Meandered (m§-iui'd6rd), pp. or a. Formed 
into or provided with meanders. ‘Meandered 
gyres.' Drayton, 

Meandrian (me-an'dri-an), a. Winding; 
having many turns ‘Meandrian turnings 
and windings. ’ Dean King. 

Meandrina (me-an-dri'na), »i. [From me- 
ander (which 
see).] A genus of 
madrepores, or 
corals, first esta- 
blished by La- 
marck for those 
in which the 
cups become 
continuous. The 
recent species 
belong to the 
Indian or South 
Atlantic seas. Bram-coral 

1 he fossil Spe- {A/candrtna cerebriformis). 
cies are few, 

and mostly belong to the oolitic formation. 
Meandrous. Meaiidry’(nie-an'dru.s, me-an'- 
dri), a. Winding; ttexuous. ‘Meandrous 
falsehood.’ Loveday. ‘il/eawdrj/ turnings.’ 
Bacon. 

Meane t (men), n. Same as Mien. Spenser. 
MoaxieliChe,t «. Moderate Chaucer. 
Meaning (men'ing), p. and a. Significant ; 
as, a meaning look. 

Meaning (men'ing), n 1. Tliat which exists 
in the mind, view, or contemplation as an 
aim or purpose; that which is meant or in- 
tended to be done ; intent ; purpose ; aim ; 
object. 

I am no honest man if there be any good mean- 
tfi£- towards you. Shak. 

2. That which is to he understood, whether 
by act or language ; the sense of words or 
expressions; that which a writer or speaker 
intends to express or communicate; signi- 
fication; significance; import; force. 

There is a sense m which it may be s.aid that 
Nature speaks her own meaning with an indistinct 
and faltering voice, and needs some inspired inter- 
preter to make music of her stammering accents. 

Dr Catrd 

Meaningless (men'ing-les), a. Having no 
meaning. ‘ Meaningless c.em\er%ai\oj\ ' T. 
Hook 

Meaningly (men'ing-li), adv In a meaning 
manner; significantly; intendingly; as, to 
look at a person meaningly. 

Meanly (men'll), adv. In a mean manner 
or degree: (a) moderately; not in a great 
degree. 

In the reign of Doniitiaii, poetry was but meanly 
cultivated Dryden 



What meaneth the noise of this great shout in the 
camp of the Hebrews? i .Sam iv. 6. 

Syn. To intend, purpose, design, contem- 
plate, signify, indicate, denote, imply, im- 
port, express. 

Mean (men), v.i. 1 To have thought or 
ideas, or to have meaning. 

And he who now to sense now nonsense leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning 
Pope 

2. To be minded or disposed; to have such 
and such intentions; joined with an adverb; 
as, he nuans well 

Meander (me-an'd6r), n. [L. Mceander, Gr 
Matandros, a river in Phry^a proverbial 
for its windings.] 1. A winding course; a 
winding or turning in a passage; a maze; a 
labyrinth ; as, the meanders of the veins 
ana arteries. ‘While lingering rivers in 
meanders glide.’ Sir B. Blackmore. 

Yet ten long years did Hocus steer his cause 
through all the meanders of the law, and all the 
courts. Arbuthnot 

2. A name given to some of the more com- 
plicated varieties of the fret ornament. 



Meander. 


having a labyrinthine character, and being 
frequently introduced as a border decora- 
tion on walls» Greek dresses, articles of 
potteiy, ifcc. 

t£eajl(ior (mS-an'd6r), v,t. To wind, turn, 
or flow round. ‘ The bloomy beds . . . with 
silver-quivering rills meander’d o’er. ’ Pope, 


(h) Without dignity or rank; in a low condi- 
tion ; as, meanly born, (c) Poorly ; as, meanly 
dressed. 

The heaven-born child 

AH meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. Milton. 


id) Without greatness or elevation of mind; 
without honour; with a low mind or narrow 
views 

Would you meanly thus rely 

On power, you know, 1 must obey. Prior 

(f) 5?ordidly; in a niggardly manner. (/) 
Without respect; disrespectfully; as, to 
speak meanly of a person. 

Our kindred and our very names seem to have 
something desirable in them: wc cannot bear to have 
others think meanly of them. Ifatts. 

MeaimeSS (men'nes), n The state or quality 
of being mean: (a) want of dignity or rank; 
low state ; as, meanness of birth or condi- 
tion. 

Poverty and meanness of condition expose the 
wisest to scorn. South. 

(h) Want of excellence of any kind; poor- 
ness; rudeness. 

This figure is of a later date, by the meanness of 
the workmanship. Addison 

(c) Ixjwnoss of mind; want of dignity and 
elevation; want of high spirit; want of hon- 
our- , . . 

The name of servants has been reckoned to imply 
a certain meanness of mind, as wcU as lowness of 

condition. South. 


(d) Sordidness; niggardliness. 

MeanB (mSnz), n. pi. See Mean, n., 5 and C. 
Mean-spirited (men'spi-rit-ed), a. Having 
a mean spirit. 

Henry was so unfortunate, or so mean-spinted, as 
to yield. Brougham. 

Meant (ment), pret. A: pp. of mean. 
Meantime (men'tim), adv. During the in- 


terval; in the interval between one specified 
period and another. 

Meantime in shades of night iCncas lies. Dryden, 

Meantime (m^n'tlm), n. The Interval be- 
tween one specified period and another: 
only in the phrase m the meantime, for- 
merly also the meantime. 

The meantime, lady, 

I’ll raise the preparation of a war, Shak. 

Meanwhile (men'whil), adv. Same as 
Meantime, adv. 

Meanwhile (men'whil), n. Same as Mean- 
time, n.: only in the phrase in the mean- 
while. 

Mear (mer), n. A pool. See Mere. 

Mear t (mer), n. A limit; a boundary. See 
Mere. 

As it were, a common mear between lands. 

.4 bp. Ussher. 

Meart (mer), v.f. To bound; to divide. 

When that brave honour of the Latin name 
Which meared her rule with Africa, Spenser. 

Mear. Meer (mer), n. A mare. [Scotch.] 

Mearsman, Meresman (m§rz'man), n One 
who points out boundaries. [Obsolete or 
local.] 

Mease (mes or m6z), n. 1. [From measure.] 
The quantity of 600; as, a mease of herrings. 
2. A messuage. 

Measelryt (rae'zl-ri), n. [See Measles.] 
Leprosy, 

Measlet (me'zl), 71 [See Measles.] A leper. 
Measlet (me'zl), v. t. To infect with measles. 
Measled (me'zld), a. Infected or spotted 
with measles. ‘ Measled pot)k..’ Uudihras. 
MeasledneSB (me'zld-nes), n. State of be- 
ing measly. 

MeasleB (me'zlz), n. [Lit the spots or 
spotted sickness; in D. mazelen, in G. mae- 
em, pi. of maser (also mase, maael), O.G. 
mtXsa, masar, a spot, ‘This has only been 
by later use restrained to one kind of 
spotted sickness; but ‘meazel’ (It is spelt 
in innumerable ways) was once leprosy, or 
more often the leper himself, and the dis- 
ease ‘ meselry. ” Abp. Trench.] l.t Leprosy. 
So shall my lungs 

Coin words till their decay against those measles. 
Winch wc disdain should tetter us Skak, 

2. A contagious disease of the human body, 
usually characterized by a crimson rash 
upon the skin in stigmatized dots, grouped 
in irregular circles or crescents, appearing 
about the third day, and terminating about 
the seventh. The disease is preceded by 
symptoms like catarrh, and accompanied 
by a constitutional febrile affection. Other- 
wise called Bnheola.- A disease of swine, 
characterized by reddish, watery pustules 
on the skin, cough, feverishness, and dis- 
charge at the nostrils, usually cured by 
cooling medicines, such as Epsom salts.— 
4. A disease of trees 

Measly (mC'zli), a. Infected with measles 
or eruptions like measles ‘All as she 
Bcrubb'd her measly rump ’ Swift. 
Meastuable (mezh'ur-a-bl), a. [See Mea- 
sure.] 1. That may be measured; suscep- 
tible of mensuration or computation. 

God’s eternal duration is permanent and Invisible, 
not measurable by time and motion. Bentley. 

2. Moderate ; in small quantity or extent. 
‘A measurable mildness or mean in all 
things. ’ Korth. 

Measurableness (mezh'ur-a-bl-nes), n. 
The (juality of being measurable or ad- 
mitting of mensuration. 

Measurably (mezh'ur-a-bli), adv. In a 
measurable manner : (a) in such a manner 
as can be measured, (o) Moderately; in a 
limited degree 

Yet do it measurably, as it becometh Christians. 

Latimer. 

Measure (mezh'ur), n. [Fr. mesure; L. men- 
sura, from metior, rncTisus, to measure; 
allied to Gr. metron, a measure; from an 
Indo-European root mu, to measure, from 
which come also moon, monf/i, L. inensis, and 
Skr. mdsa, a month.] 1. The extent of a 
thing in any one or more of the three di- 
mensions, length, breadth, and thickness, In 
circumference, capacity, or in any other 
respect. 

The measure thereof is longer than the earth, and 
broader than the sea 9 - 

2. The whole number of measurements re- 
quired by a tradesman in order to make an 
article of dress; as, to take one’s meagre 
for a coat or a pair of boots,— 3. A standard 
of measurement; a fixed unit of capacity or 
extent; a definite amount, fixed by law or 
custom, in terms of which the size or capor 
city of anything is ascertaiiied and ex- 


oh, Main; 6h, Sc. loM; g, yo; J, job; ft. Fr. to7i; ng, sDiy; th, Men; th, Min; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.-— See Key. 
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pressed; as, a yard is a ^neamre of length, 
« gallon a measure of capacity, a square 
foot a measure of area. 

For law we have a measure, know what to trust 
to : equity is according to the conscience of him that 
is Chancellor: and as fliat is larger or narrower, so is 
equity. Se^cfen. 

4. The instrument by which extent or capa- 
city is ascertained; a measuring rod or line; 
as, he carries his measure in Itis pocket; a 
foot-rule is his measure —5. A limited or 
dehiiite quantity; as, a measure of wine or 
beer. ‘Be laivc in mirth; anon we’ll drink 
a meagre.’ Shak.—d. Determined extent 
or length; limit. 

Lord, make me to know mine end, and the measure 
of my days. Ps xxxix, 4. 

If else thou seek’st 

Aught not surpassing human measure, say Milton. 

7. That which is measured, allotted, or dealt 
out to one; as, to give one good measure or 
hard measure —8 I'ull or sufficient quan- 
tity. [Rare ] 

ni never p.ausf- ugaiu, never staml still. 

Till eithir dcatli hatli t losed these eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me measure of revenge. ShaJt. 

9. Moderation; just degree: common in such 
phrases as, beyond measure, within measure, 

4 &C. 

There is measure m everything. Shak. 

10, Degree; indefinite quantity. 

I liavc laid down, in some measure, the descrip- 
tion of the old world Af>/> Abbot. 

There is a great measure of discretion to be used 
in the performance of confession. yer Taylor. 
11 Means tt) an end, action for the accom- 
plishment of a puri) 08 e ; a scheme brought 
before a legislative body; as, a wise measure; 
rash measures, <fec (This use, though found 
both in Milton and Clarendon, and now very 
common, does not occur once in Shakspere. 
It seems to have originated in the phrase to 
take measures, in the sense of to estimate 
the magnitude of the object to he achieved, 
with the view of determining what means 
will he required to accomplish it ] —12 In 
music, (a) that division by which the mo- 
tion of music, or the time of dwelling on 
each note, is regulated (6) Same as Time 
in music —13 In poetry, the arrangement 
of the syllables in each line with respect 
to quantity or accent ; metre ; rhythm ; as, 
hexameter measure; iambic decasyllabic 
measure —14 Any regulated or giiiceful 
motion, especially motion adjusted to musi- 
cal time ; a grave solemn dance, with slow 
and measured steps, like the minuet 

Where is the horse that doth untread again 

His tedious measures with the unbated fire 

That he did pace them first? Shak 

Hath not my gait m it the measure of the court? 

Shak. 

Now tread we a measurel said young Lochinvar 
Sir H' Scott 

16. pi. In geol beds ; strata : used solely or 
almost solely in the phrase, coal-measures 
— Measure of a number or quantity, in 
math a number or ([uantity is said to he 
a measure of another when the former is 
contained in the latter a certain number 
of times exactly. — Greatest common mea- 
sure of two or more numbers or qiiantities, 
the gi’eatest number or quantity which 
divides them all without a remainder. — 
Measure of a ratio, its logarithm in any sys- 
tem of logarithms ; or the exponent of the 
power to which the ratio is equal, the ex- 
ponent of some given ratio being assumed as 
unity. See Ratio — Standards of meas^tre 
(See definition 3.) In this country the unit 
of lineal measure is the yard, all other de- 
nominations being either multiples or ali- 
quot parts of the yard. The length of tlie 
imperial standard yard, according to an act 
of parliament passed in 1824, was the straight 
line or distance between the centres of the 
two points in the gold studs in the brass 
rod m the custody of the clerk of the House 
of Commons, entitled, standard yard, 1760. 
By the same act, the brass rod, when used, 
must be at the temperature of 62'’ of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer It was enacted at 
the same time that if this standard should 
be lost or destroyed, the length of the yard 
should be determined by reference to the 
length of a pendulum vibrating seconds of 
mean time m a vacuum in the latitude of 
London, at sea-level. When the standard 
yard was actually destroyed, however, by 
the fire which consumed the two Houses of 
Parliament in 1834, the commissioners ap- 
pointed to restore the standard decided 
that it was better to do so by means of 
authentic copies of the old standard. This 
was accordingly done, and five official 


copies were made, one of which, the 
nauonal standard, is preserved at the ex- 
chequer in a stone coffin in a window-seat 
of a groined room ; one immuted in a wall 
of the lower waiting-room of the House of 
Commons ; one preserved In a bullion-room 
at the mint ; one at the royal observatory, 
Greenwich, and one intrusted to the Roval 
Society. The national standard is the dis- 
tance between two fine transverse lines on 
a square rod of gun-metal 38 inches long. In 
France the mtttre is the standard or unit 
of linear measure; the are, or 100 square 
metres, the unit of surface measure; and the 
si^re, or cube of a nifetre, the unit of solid 
measure. The system of measure, called 
the decimal or tnetric system, based upon 
these standards, is now largely adopted. 
See under Metric. — Standard measure 
of capacity. For all sorts of liquids, corn, 
and dry goods, the standard measure is de- 
clared by the act of 1824 to be the imperial 
gallon, which should contain 10 lbs. avoir- 
dupois weight of distilled water weighed 
ill air at the temperature of 62“ Fahr., the 
barometer being at 30 inches The official 
measurement of this quantity of water 
measured under the specified conditions 
, gave as the result 277'274 cubic inches, 
which, though since ascertained to be 
slightly in excess of the true measurement 
(277 123 cubic inche^, is still the legal capa- 
city of the gallon —Lineal or long measure, 
measure of length ; the measure of lines 
or distances.— measure, the measure 
of liquors.— measure, the measure of 
surfaces, expressed in square yards or any 
other square unit of length. — To take the 
measure of, to observe narrowly so as to 
form a judgment concerning 
Measure (mezh'ur), v.t pret. & pp. mea- 
sured; ppr measuring. 1 To compute or 
ascertain the extent, quantity, dimensions, 
or capacity of, by a certain rule or standard; 
as, to measure land; to wicawre distance; 
to measure the altitude of a mountain ; to 
measure the capacity of a ship or of a cask; 
to measure the degree of heat or moisture 

2 To serve as the measure of; to be ade- 
quate to express the size of. 

All ell and three quarters will not measure her 
from hi|) to hip Shak 

3 'I'o estininte by an ine.xact standard ; to 
guess the riuignitude of by the unassisted 
8ense.s ; to judge of the greatness of ; to ap- 
preciate, to value 

If I be measured rightly, 

Your majesty hath no Just c.iusc to hate me 

Shak. 

Great arc thy works, Jehovah! infinite 

Thy power ! what thought tan measure thee. 

Milton. 

4. To pass through or over 

We must measure twenty miles to-day Shak 
The vessel fdoughs the sea. 

And measures back with speed her former way 
Dryaen. 

5 I’o adjust; to proportion. 

To secure a contented spirit, measure your desires 
by your fortunes, not your fortunes bj^our desires 
yer Taylor 

6 To allot or distribute by measure : in this 
sense often witli out. 

With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again. Mat vn 2 

— To meastire one's (own) length, to lie, fall, 
or be thrown down. 

If you will measure your lubber’s length again, 
tarry; but away! Shak 

—To measure strength, to ascertain by trial 
which of two parties is the stronger ; speci- 
fically, to engage in a contest. 

The two parties were still regarding each other 
with cautious hostility, and had not yet measured 
their strength, when news arrived which infiained 
the passions and confirmed the opinions of botli. 

Macaulay. 

—To measure swords, to fight with swords. 
Measure (mezh'ur), v i. 1. To take a mea- 
surement or measurements. —2. To result or 
turn out on being measured; as, you will 
find it will measure well. —3. To be in ex- 
tent; as, cloth measures throe-fourths of a 
yard; a tree measures three feet in diameter. 
[The terms expressing the measurement are 
in the objective absolute, or more correctly 
y^eaking in the accusative of extent ] 
Kleasur^ (mezh'fird), p. and a. 1 Com- 
puted or ascertained by a rule ; adjusted ; 
proportioned ; passed over — 2 Deliberate 
and uniform ; slow and steady ; stately ; 
fonnal; as, he walked with measured steps. 
3. Limited or restricted; within bounas; 
moderate; as, in no measured tenns. 
Measureless (mezh'Or-les), a. Without 


measure ; unlimited ; 1 mmeasurable. ‘ Mea- 
sureless content.’ Shak. 

And most of all would I flee from the cruel madness 
of love. 

The honey of poison -flowers, and all the measureless 
ill. Tennyson. 

Measurement (mezh^fir-ment), n. 1. The 
act of measuring; mensuration. —2. The 
amount ascertained by measuring; the bulk; 
size ; area or content.— 3fea«Mrer/ienf goods, 
light goods which are charged for carriage 
by the bulk of the packages, as distinguished 
from heavy goods which are charged by 
weight. 

Measurer (mezh'ur-6r), n. One who or 
that which measures; specifically, (a) one 
whose occupation or duty is to measure 
commodities in market ; (b) one who mea- 
sures work on a building as a basis for con- 
tractors’ prices, (c) An officer in the city of 
London, who measured woollen clcths, coals. 
&c. Called also a Meter. See Alnaoer. 
Measuring (mezh'iir-ing), p. and a. 1. Com- 
puting or ascertaining length, dimensions, 
capacity, or amount.— 2. Used in measuring; 
as, a measuring rod or line.— A measuring 
cast, a cast or throw in a game that requires 
to be measured, or that cannot be distin- 
guished from another but by measuring. 

When lusty shepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none tne rest outfjo 
So far, but that the best arc measuring casts, 
Their ciiiulation and their pastime lasts. If’aller 

Meat (met), n. [A. Sax. mete, meete, 0 Fris. 
mete, mft, Icel. matr, mata, Dan mad, Hw 
mat, Goth mats, food ; farther connections 
doubtful ] 1. Food in general . anything 

eaten or fit for eating as nourishment, either 
by man or beast 

And God said. Behold, I have given you every 
herb . . to you it shall be for meat Gen i. 29. 

Every moving thing th.it liveth shall be meat for 
you Gen ix 1 

Shall I not take care of all that I think. 

Yea, ev’n of wretched meat a.nd drink? Tennyson 

2 The flesh of animals used as food; as, the 
meat of carnivorous animals is tough, coarse, 
and ill-favoured ; the meat of herbivorous 
animals is generally palatable.— 3. The edi- 
ble portion of something, as. the meat of 
an egg. To sit at meat,\ to sit or recline at 
the table. 

Meat (met), v.t To supply with meat or 
food; to feed. [Old Fnglish and Scotch.] 
Meatal (me-iVtal), a. Of or belonging to a 
meatus, having the character of a meatus. 

In the hare the meatal part of the tympanic long 
and ascends obluiucly backward from the frame of 
the drum-nieinbrane Owen 

Meat-biscuit (metniis-ket), n A concen- 
trated iireparation of the most nutritious 
l)arts of meat, pounded and mixed with 
meal, and baked in the form of a biscuit, 
used in long voyages, travels, dfec. 

Meated t (met'ed), a. Fed; fattened. 

Strong oxen and horses, well shod and well clad, 

W cll meated and used Tusker 

Meat-fly (met'fii), n. A fly which deposits 
its eggs on meat; particularly the Musca 
vomitoria, a blue -bodied species, which 
abounds in the summer. 

Meatbt (meth), n. [See Meap ] Liquor or 
drink obtained from fruit. 

B'or drink the grape 

She crushes, inoffensive must, and meaths 
From many a berry Milton. 

Meatiness (met'i-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being meaty; fleshiness. 

Meatless (met'les), a Destitute of meat. 
Meat-offering (met'of-6r-ing), n. An offer- 
ing or sacrifice consisting of meat or food, 
or more strictly of nothing but flour and oil. 
The law or ceremonial of the Jewish meat- 
offering is described in Lev. ii. and vl. 
Meat-pie (mgt'pl), n. A pie made of ment 
or flesh. 

Meat - salesman (m^t's&lz-man), n. One 
who sells meat; specifically, an agent in 
town who receives carcasses from cattle- 
raisers for sale, and disposes of them to re- 
tail butchers. 

Meat-screen (mgt^skrdn), n. A metal screen 
placed behind meat while roasting, to reflect 
the heat of the fire. 

Meatus (md-a^tus), n. [L. , from meo, to go. j 
A passage : a term applied in anatomy to 
various ducts and passages of the body; as, 
the meatus auditorius, the passage of the 
ear; meatus cysticus, the gall-duct. 

Meaty (mgt‘i). a. Abounding in meat; fleshy, 
but noi fat; resembling meat; as, a meaty 
flavour. 

Meaw, Meawl (mu, mfil). See Mbw, Mewl. 
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Meaialf (md^zl), n. Same as Memle. 
Meaile (me'zl), v.i. To fall in very fine 
drops : said of rain. See Mistle, Mizzle. 

The air feels more moist when the water is in small 
than in great drops ; in meazline and soaking rain, 
than in gieat showers. Arbuthnot. 

MebleAtn.pl [Fr. meubleB.] Movable 
goods. Chaucer. 

Mechanic (mg-kan'ik), n. 1. One skilled or 
employed in shaping and uniting materials, 
as wood, metal, &c . into any kind of struc- 
ture, machine, or other object ; an artisan; 
an artificer; one who follows a mechanical 
occupation for his living : a term somewhat 
loosely applied, but always excluding agri- 
cultural labourers, or labourers who work 
with pick, shovel, spade, or similar tools, 
and sometimes restricted to those employed 
In making and repairing machinery. -ife- 
chanics' institute, an institution for the in- 
struction and recreation of persons of the 
lower and artisan classes, by means of lec- 
tures, a library, museum, courses of lessons, 
— SVN. Artificer, artisan, operative. 
Mechanic (me-kan'ik), a. Same as Me- 
chanical, but not so commonly or widely 
applied. In the following quotations it is 
used in the sense noted under Mechani- 
cal, 4 

Mfchanic slaves 

With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers Shak. 
To make a god, a hero, or a king. 

Descend to a mechanic dialect. Roscommon. 

Mechanical (me-kan'ik-al), a. [L mechani- 
CU8, Gr. michanikos, from 7 nSchane, a ma- 
chine ] 1 . Pertaining to or in accordance 
with the principles or laws of mechanics; 
depending upon mechanism or machinery; 
as, a mechanical contrivance.™ 2. Resem- 
bling a machine ; as (a) acting without 
thought or independence of judgment: said 
of persons; as, lie was a mechanical fol- 
lower of the precepts of his master. (6) 
Done as if by a machine, that is, without 
deliberate design, but by the more force of 
habit, or characterized by slavish and un- 
thinking obedience to rule or extenial guid- 
ance; as, he made a mechanical movement 
with his hand ; the artists’ work betrayed 
a mechanical style of drawing —3 Pertain- 
ing to artisans or mechanics or their em- 
ployments Hence— 4 . t In disparagement, 
of mean occupation ; liase ; rude ; mean ; 
vulgar; servile. ‘ Base and tnechanical nig- I 
gardlse ’ Hollami. I 

Hang him, mechanical salt-butter rogue 1 Shak 

See also quotations under Mechanic.— 

6 . Acting by or resulting from weight or 
momentum ; as, mechanical pressure — 

6, Pertaining to those changes of bodies in 
which they form compounds without losing 
their identity In the compound substance: 
as opposed to chemical; as, a mechanical 
mixture ; mechanical decomposition,— Afc- 
chanical vhilosophy, also called the corptis- 
cular philosophy, is that which explains the 
phenomena of nature and the operations 
of corporeal things on the principles of me- 
chanics, viz. the motion, gravity, figure, 
arrangement, disposition, greatness, or 
smallness of the parts which compose natu- 
ral hoi 3 iie>%.— Mechanical powers, the simple 
instruments or elements of which every 
machine, however complicated, must be 
constructed ; they are the lever, the wheel ! 
and axle, the pulley, the inclined plane, 
the wedge, and the screw.— JfecAanicaZ so- 
lution of a problem, a solution by any art 
or contrivance not strictly geometrical, as 
by means of the ruler and compasses or 
other instruments.— Jl/ecAantcai theory, in 
med. that system by which all disease-s were 
attributed principally to lentor, or morbid 
viscidity of the blood.— /JocAw of mechan- 
ical origin, in geol. rocks composed of sand, 

f >ebbles, fragments, and the like, mechan- 
cally united; as distinguished from those 
which have a regular crystalline texture. 
r— Mechanical curve, a curve of such a na- 
ture that the relation between the ab- 
scissa and the ordinate cannot be expressed 
by an algebraic equation. Such cui*ve8 are 
now generally called transcendental curves. 
—Mechanical, Chemical. These terms are 
thus distinguished : those changes which j 
bodies undergo without altering their con- 
stitution, that is, losing their Identity, such 1 
as changes of place, of figure, &c., are ms- I 
ehanioal; those which alter the constitution 
of bodies, making them different substances, , 
as when flour, yeast, and water unite to 
form bread, ai*e chemical. In the one case, 
the changes relate to masses of matter, as 
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the motions of the heavenly bodies, or the 
I action of the wind on a ship under sail; in 
the other case, the changes occur between 
I the particles of matter, as the action of heat 
in melting lead, or the union of sand and 
lime forming mortar. Most of what are 
usually called the mechanic arts are partly 
mechanical and partly chemical. 
Mechanicalt (m 6 -kan'ik-al), n A mechanic. 

‘ Rude mechanicals.' Shak. 
Mechanlcalize (mg-kan^ik-al-iz), v.t. To 
render mechanical or mean; to debase. 
Mechanically (me-kan'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
mechanical manner: (a) according to the 
laws of mechanism or good workmanship. 
(b) By physical force or power, (c) In a 
manner resembling a machine ; without 
thought or intelligence; without independ- 
ence of judgment; by the more force of 
habit; as, to play on an instrument mecha- 
nically. 

Mechanicalness (me-kan'ik-al-nes), n. The 
state of being mechanical or governed by, 
or as if by, mechanism 
Mechanician (mek-an-ish'an), n. One skilled 
in mechanics 

The observations of mechantetans .show certain 
tilings respecting falling bodies on onr globe. 

Brougham. 

Mechanico-chemical(me-kan'i-k6-kem"ik- 
al), a. Pertaining to or dependent on both 
mechanics and chemistry; a term used spe- 
cifically in regard to the sciences of gal- 
vanism, electricity, and magnetism, which 
exhibit phenomena which require for their 
explanation an application of the laws of 
mechanics and chemistry. 

Mechanics (me-kan'iks), n. 1 + The science 
of machinery Newton. — 2 . A common nante 
for the science which treats of motion and 
force This science has often been divided 
by writers into— statics, embracing the prin- 
ciples or theorems which apply to bodies at 
rest under the action of natural forces; and 
dynamics, embracing the principles of equi- 
librium and action of bodies in a state of 
motion. Other writers subdivide the sub- 
ject into the mechanics of solids and the 
mechanics of fluids; and a modern division 
18 into kinematics, or the laws of motion 
geometrically considered, without refer- 
ence to the causes of motion, and dyna- 
mics, or the laws of motion and force. 
—Animal mechanics, a branch of mecha- 
nics in which the principles of the science 
are applied to the explanation of the solid 
framework of the human body, and also of 
the different animal motions, the whole 
structure being regarded as a machine. The 
most important mechanical principle which 
comes into operation in the animal machine 
is that of the lever. The bones form the 
arms ol the levers, the muscles, contractible 
at the command of the will or fancy, repre- 
sent the power, the joints the fulcrums or 
points of support; and the weight of the 
body or of individual limbs, as it may hap- 
pen, constitute the weight or resistance, in- 
creased, as in the case of the hands at times, 
by some substance carried or held by them. 
—rracticalmechanics,t\\o application of the 
principles of mechanics to practical pur- 
poses, as the construction of machines, 
buildings, &c. — national mechanics, that 
branch of mechanics which treats of the 
theory of motion; kinematics. 

Mechanism (mek'an-fzm), n 1 . The parts 
collectively, or the arrangement of the 
parts of a machine, engine, or instrument 
Intended to apply power to a useful pur- 
pose; the arrangement and relation of the 
moving and other parts in a machine ; me- 
chanical construction ; machinery; as, the 
mechanism is very complicated; a skilful 
piece of mechanism. 

Art does not analyse, or abstract, or classify, or 
generalize; it docs not lay bare the Tnechantsm of 
thought, or evolve by a rijrid dialectic the secret order 
and system of nature and history. Dr Caird. 

2 . Action according to the laws of mechanics; 
mechanical action. [Rare.] 

After tiie chyle has passed through the lungs, na- 
ture continues her usual mechanism to convert it 
into animal substances. Arbuthnot. 

Mechanist (mek'an-ist), n. l. A maker of 
machines, or one skilled in machinery; a 
mechanic. 

The mechanist will be afraid to assert before hardy 
contradiction the possibility of tearing down bulwarks 
with a .silk-worm’s thread. yohttson. 

2 . One of a school of philosophers who refer 
all the (jhang^es in the universe to the effect 
of merely mechanical forces. 

Mechanize (mek'an-Iz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
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mechanized; ppr. mechanizing. TO subject 
to contrivance, art, or skill; to form by con- 
trivance or design ; to form mechanically. 
‘The human frame a mechaniz^ automa- 
ton.’ Shelley. 

Mechanographlc (mek’an-0-graf"ik), a. 
1 Treating of mechanics. [Rare. ]— 2 . Per- 
taining to mechanography. 
Mechanographlst (mek-an-og’ra-flst), n. 
All artist who, by mechanical means, multi- 
plies copies of any work of art, writing, or 
the like. 

Mechanography (mek-an-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr. 
mAchani, a machine, and grapho, to write 
or engrave ] The art of multiplying copies 
of a writing or any work of art by the use 
of a machine. 

Mechannrgy (mek'an-6r-jl), n. [Gr. mfehanf., 
a machine, and ergo^i, work. ] That branch 
of mechanics which ti’eats of moving ma- 
chines. [Rare.] 

Mechltaxlst (mek-it'»lr-ist), n. [After Mech- 
itar Da Petro, a native of Sebaste, who 
founded a religious society at Constantinople 
for the purpose of disseminating a know- 
ledge of the old Armenian language and 
literature ] One of a society or sect of Ar- 
menians acknowledging the authority of tlie 
pope, but retaining their own ritual with 
a few alterations. They have printed the 
best editions of Armenian classics. 

Mechlin (mek’lin), n. A species of fine lace 
made at Mechlin or Malines in Belgium. 
Mechlin (mekTln), a. The term applied to 
a fine kind of lace manufactured at Mechlin, 
or Malines, in Belgium. 

Mechoacan Root (me-chd’a-kan), n. 
[From Mechoacan, in Mexico, whence it is 
obtained.] The large thick tuber of Ipo- 
mcea (Batatas) Jalapa, a native of Mexico 
and the Southeni States of America. It 
yields a jalap of very feeble properties. 
Mecomeier (me-kom'et-6r), n. [Or. mikos, 
length, and metron, measure.] A kind of 
graduated compass used to measure the 
length of new-bora infants, 

Meconate (me’kon-at), n. A salt of meconic 
acid. 

Meconic (me-kon'ik), a [Or. m^kiin, a 
poppy ] A term applied to the peculiar 
acid with which morphia is combined in 
opium. When pure, meconic acid (C7H4O7) 
forms small white crystals. Its aqueous 
solution forms a deep red colour with the 
persalts of iron, which therefore are good 
tests for it. It is a trlbosic acid. 

Meconin, Meconine (me'kon-in), n. [Gr. 
m^kOyi, a poppy.] (G]yHio04.) A neutral 
substance existing in opium. It is a white 
fusible substance, composed of carbon, hy- 
drogen, and oxygen. 

Meconium (me-ko'ni-um), n. [Gr. mikb- 
nion, from mAkOn,^ poppy.] l.t The Inspis- 
sated juice of the poppy.— 2 . The first faeces 
of infants. 

Meconopsis (me-kS-nop'sls), ?i. [Gr. mSkOn, 
a poppy, and opsis, appearance.] A small 
genus of plants, nat. order Papaveracete. 
They are perennial, rarely annual herbs, 
with yellow juice, entire or lobed leaves, 
and handsome yellow, purple, or blue 
flowers on long stalks, which droop when 
in bud. Che species (M. cambrica, or 
Welsh poppy) occurs in Great Britain, and 
is often grown on rockwork as an ornamen- 
tal plant. 

Medal (med'al), n. [Fr. mAdaiUe, from L. 
metallum, Gr. metallon, metal. See METAL. ] 
A coin, or a piece of metal in the form of a 
coin, stamped with some figure or device to 
preserve the portrait of some distinguished 
person, or the memory of an illustrious 
action or event, or as a reward of merit. 

The Roman medals were their current com; when 
an action deserved to be recorded on a coin, it was 
stamped and issued out of the mint. Addison. 

Medalet (med'al-et), n. A smaller kind of 
medal, not larger than the varieties of the 
ordinary current coinage of a country, but 
differing from that in never passing for 
money or having the same die. Medalets 
are sometimes suspended from the person, 
and in Catholic countries are impressed 
with figures of saints. 

MedalliC (m6-dal'ik), a. Pertaining to a 
medal or to medals. 

Admiral Vernon will shine in our meda I he tA^tory. 

H h'alfoU. 

Medallion (me-dal'yun), n. [Fr. mMaUlm, 
from mAdaille.] 1 A large antique medM 
struck in Rome and in the provinces by the 
emperors. They were usually of gold or 
silver, and exceeded in size the largest coins 
of these metals of which the name and value 
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are known. They were probably struck to 
commemorate persons or events. 

Medatlions^ in respect of the other coins, were the 
same as modern tueaals in respect of modern money. 

Addtson. 

2. Anything resembling such a piece of metal, 
as. in arch, any circular or oval, and some- 
times square tablet, bearing on it objects 
represented in relief, as figures, heads, ani- 
mals, flowers, cfcc. 

MedaUlst, Medalist (med'al-ist), n. i. An 
engraver, stamper, or moulder of medals. 
‘Sculptors, painters, and medalists.’ Mac- 
atUay. — 2. A person tliat is skilled or curi- 
ous in medals. — 3. One who has gained a 
medal as the reward of merit. 

Medallurgy (med'al-Cr-ji), n. [Medal, and 
Or. ergon, work.] The art of making and 
striking medals and coins. 

Meddle (med'l), v.i. pret. & pp. meddled; 
ppr. meddling. [O.E medlen, to mix or 
mingle, from O.Tr. medler, mesler, to mix, 
to mingle, se mesler de, to mix one's self up 
with; Mod.Fr. me'ier, to mix, to meddle; from 
L.L. misculare, from L. misceo, to mix. See 
Medley, MiLiE ] l.t To mingle; to mix. 

More to know 

Did never meddle with iny tlioughts. Shak 

[That is, enter into my thoughts.]— 2 To 
deal; to treat; to take part: followed by tpif/i. 

IVuh the power of it upon the spirits of men we 
will only tHeadle Bacon. 

3. To interfere with matters with which one 
should have nothing to do , to take part in 
another person’s artairs in an officious, im- 
pertinent, or offensive manner , to handle, 
touch, or use things with which one has no 
business: followed by with or in, or used 
absolutely. 

Why shouldest thou meddle to thy hurt? 

2 Ki xiv lo 

The civil lawyers have meddled tn a matter 

that belongs not to them Locke. 

What host thou to do to nuddle ivith the affairs of 
my family ? Arbuthnot. 

Syn. To interpose, interfere, intermeddle. 
Meddle t (med'l), v t To mix ; to nuiigle 
’Meddled his talk with many a tear.’ Spertr 
ser. 

They gave him to drink wine meddled with gall 
Mat. xxvu -^4, li'tckliffe's Trans 

Meddler (medlar). n. One that meddles; 
one that interferes or busies himself with 
things in which he has no concern; an offi- 
cious person; a busybody 
Do not drive away such as bring thee information 
as meddlers, but accept of them in good part 

Bacon. 

Meddlesome (med^l-sum), a. Oiven to 
meddling; apt to interpose in the affairs of 
others; officiously intrusive. 

Christendom could not have been so long, if there 
had been so meddlesome a body in it as the pope 
now is Barrow. 

MeddlesomeneBS (med'l-sum-neg), n. Offi- 
cious interposition in the affairs of others. 
‘Such meddlesomeness is commonly blara- 
able * Barrow. 

Meddling (med'ling), p and a Officious ; 
busy or officiously interposing in other men's 
affairs; as, a meddling neighbour. 

A fneddlin/^ government, a government winch 
tells them what to read, and say, and eat, and drink, 
and wear Macaulay 

Meddlingly (medling-lil, ad It. In a meddling 
manner; officiously; interferingly 
Made (med), n. A native or inhabitant of 
Media, an ancient kingdom of Asia 

The thing is true, according to the law of the 
Afedes and Persians, which altercth not. Dan vi 12 

Media, n. pi See Medium 
Mediacy (me'di-a-sl), n The state of being 
mediate, or being an intervening step or 
cause. 

Were there in these syllogisms no occult conver- 
sion of an undeclared consetjuent, no mediarv from 
the antecedent, they could not in their ostensible 
conclusion reverse the cpiantities of Breadth and 
Depth Sir //', Hamilton 

Medtnval, Medieval (med-i-e'val), a Ke- 
lating to the middle ages. 

The darkest portion of the medmml period was 
different in different countries In a general 

way, however, it may be assigned to the tenth cen- 
tury Hallam. 

MediAval, Medieval (med-i-e'val), n. One 
belonging to the middle ages. 

This view of landscape differs from that of the 
tneduevals Buskin. 

KediflBvaliBm, Medievalism (med-i-e^val- 
izm), n. The spirit or principles of the 
middle ages ; adoption of the principles of 
the middle ages : said particularly of reli- 
gion and art. 


Medievalist. MedievalistCmed-i-S'val-ist). 
n. One versed in the history of the middle 
ages ; one who sympathizes with the spirit 
and principles of the middle agea Quart. 
Rev. 

Mediaevally, Medievally (med-i-6'val-U), 
adv. In a mediaeval manner; in the maimer 
of the middle ages. 

Medial (mS'di-al), a [L. medialis, from 
medius, middle.] Mean; pertaining to a 
mean or average. — Medial alligation, in 
arith. a method of finding the mean rate or 
value of a mixture consisting of two or 
more ingredients of different quantities and 
values, the quantity and value of each in- 
gredient being given. 

Medial (me'di-al), n. In Greek gram, a 
name sometimes given to the three Greek 
letters h, g, d, as being intermediate in 
sound between the hard mutes p, k, t, and 
the aspirates p/i, ch, th. 

Median (me'di-anl, a. Of or pertaining to 
Media, ail ancient kingdom of Asia 
Median fme'di-an), n. Same ns Mede. 
Median (me'dl-an), a. [L medianus, irom. 
medius, middle.] Situated in the middle; 
passing through or alon^ the middle. — 
Median line, inanat a vertical line, supposed 
to divide the body longitudinally into two 
e(j[ual parts —Median zone, in geog. and 
hiol. that interval or zone in the ocean be- 
tween 50 and 100 fathoms in depth beyond 
which it was formerly believed that life did 
not exist It is now known that life -ixists 
to all depths in the ocean. 

Mediant (me'di-ant), n [It. 'tnediante, from 
L. medio, to divide in the middle, from L. 
medius, middle.] In music, an appellation 
given to the third above the key-note, be- 
cause it divides the interval between the 
tonic and dominant into two thirds. In the 
scale of c, E is the mediant 
Mediastinal (me-di-as'tin-al), a. Relating 
to the mediastinum. — Mediastinal arteries, 
very delicate arterial branches distributed 
in the cellular tissue of the mediastinum. 
Mediastlnltis (me'di-as-ti-ui "tis), n [£. 
mediastinum, and Gr term, itis, denoting 
mfianunation.] Infiammatiou of the medi- 
astinum. 

Medlastiniun (me'di as-ti' num), n [For- 
merly also mediastine; L.L. mediastinum, 
ueut. of L. mediastinus, in the middle, from 
medius, middle.] The membranous sep- 
tum of the chest, formed by the duplicature 
of the pleura under the sternum, and divid- 
ing the cavity into two parts. 

Mediate (me'di-at), a [L. medio, mediatum, 
to divide in the middle, from medius, 
middle.] 1. Being between two extremes; 
middle; interposed or intervening in space 

Anxious we hover 111 a mediate state 
Betwixt infinity and nothing Prior. 

Soon the mediate clouds shall be dispelled : 

The sun shall .soon be face to face beheld Prior 

2 Acting as a means or medium; leading up 
to what acts directly or immediately; not 
direct or immediate. 

It IS certain that the immediate cause of death is 
the resolution or extinguishment of the spirits ; and 
that the destruction or corruption of the organs is but 
the mediate cause Bacon. 

3 Effected or gained by the intervention of 
a medium ; as, the mediate perception of the 
agreement or disagreement between two 
ideas Locke 

All act of mediate knowledge is complex 

Btr If' Ifamiltan 

- Mediate auscultatUm or peremsion, in 
pathol a mode of Investigating the internal 
parts of the body by means of percussion 
and auscultation, in which a solid substance 
called a pleximetor (stroke-measurer) is 
placed upon the spot, the resonance of which 
is to be explored, and the blow made upon 
that substance 

Mediate (me'di-at), v.i pret. tfe pp. Tnedi- 
ated; ppr mediating. 1 To interpose be- 
tween parties, as the equal friend of eacli; 
to negotiate between contending parties, 
with a view to reconciliation; to intercede; 
to arbitrate ; as, to mediate between two 
enemies —2. To be between two. [Rare.] 

By being crowded they exclude all other bodies 
that before mediated between the parts of their body. 

Sir A', Ihghy. 

Mediate (me'di-at), vt. 1. To effect by 
mediation or interposition between parties. 

The earl made many professions of his desire to 
interpose and mediate a good peace between the na- 
tions Clarendon. 

2. To connect, as two things distinctly sepa- 
rate, by the interposition of something be- 


tween; to put in relation by some interven- 
ing means or process. 

They (beliefs of the ordinary consciousness) have 
been acquired by no conscious Intellectual process, 
whereby thought and reality have been mediated 
with each other, and therefore we can have no cer- 
tainty as to their truth, or as to their relation to each 
other. Pr. Caird, 

Mediately (mg'di-&t-li), adv. In a mediate 
manner; indirectly. 

God worketh all things amongst us *nediately 
by secondary means. Sir W. Raleigh. 

Tlie king grants a manor to A., and A. grants a 
portion to B. In this case, B. holds his land imme- 
diately of A., but mediately of the king. Blackstone 

MediateneBS (me'di-at-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being mediate or intervening. 
Mediation (me-di-a'shon), n. 1. The act of 
mediating ; agency between parties at vari- 
ance, with a view to reconcile them ; en- 
treaty for another; iiitei cession. 

Noble offices thou mayst effect 
Of mediation, after I am dead, 

Between his greatness and thy other brethren. 

Shak. 

2. Action oi* relation of anything inter- 
posed; interposition; intervention; mediate 
agency. 

The soul, during its residence in the body, does 
all things by the mediation of the passions. South. 

Mediatlve (me'dl-at-iv), a. Of or belonging 
to a mediator; mediatorial 
The ronseciucnce of our consultations was, that 
some Northern Power should be applied to in a 
friendly and mediatn'e capacity, Disraeli. 

Medlatization (me'di-at-iz-a"8hon), n. The 
act of mediatizing ; the term applied to the 
annexation of the smaller German sovereign- 
ties to larger contiguous states, which took 
place on a large scale after the dissolution 
of the German Empire in 1806. The term 
was originally used, during tlie continuance 
of the empire, in reference to the conversion 
of certain states into portions of the terri- 
tory with which they were directly con- 
nected, sucli states being said to be media- 
tized, tliat is, made mediately, instead of 
immediately, dependent on the empire. 
Mediatize (me'di-at-iz), v t. pret. & pp. 
mediatized; ppr. mediatizing To render 
mediate ; specifically, to render mediately 
dependent; to annex, as a small state 
govenied by a sovereign prince, to a larger 
one, yet iiHowing the ruler of the small 
state to retain his princely rank, rights, 
and privileges. See Mkdiatization. 
i Mediator (me'di-at-(!r), n. One that medi- 
j ates; one that interposes between parties 
j at variance for the purpose of reconciling 
them. 

Mediaton were appointed to reconcile the dukes 
of tiloucestcr and Burgundy llallam. 

Hence, by way of eminence, Christ is called 
The Mei>iatoii, the intercessor through 
whom sinners may be reconciled to God. 

1 Tim ii. 6 

Christ IS a mediator by nature, as p.irtnking of 
both natures divine and human, and mediator by 
office, as transacting matters between God and man. 

/ / 'aterland. 

Syn. Intercessor, advocate, propitiator, iu- 
terceder, arbitrator, umpire. 
Medlatorlal(me'di-a-t6'Ti-al), a. Belonging 
to a mediator; pertaining to the office or 
character of a mediator; as, mediatorial 
office or character. 

My measures were, in their intent, healing and 
mediatorial Burke 

Mediatorially (ra§'di-a-t6"ri-al-Ii), adv. In 
the manner of a mediator. 

Mediatorship (mg'di-at-6r-ship), n. The 
office of a mediator. 

Mediatory (me'di-a-to-ri), a. Pertaining to 
mediation ; mediatorial. 

His mediatory kingdom being fulfilled, it might be 
delivered up unto the Father. Bp Hopkins. 

MediatresB, Mediatrix (me'di-at-res, me'- 
di-at-riks), n. A female mediator. 

This stately coquet ((^uecn Elizabeth), the guard- 
ian of the Protestant faith, the terror of the sea, the 
of the factions of Euroi)e. T. H'arton. 

Medic, Medlck (me'dik), n. [Gr. midiks, a 
name given to Median grass.] A plant of 
the genus Medicago (which see). 

Medict (med'ik), a. Medical. [Rare.] 

Medicable (med'l-ka-bl), a. [See Medical.] 
That may be cured or healed. 

Medicago (med-i-k&'gd), n. [See Medio.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Leguminosse, 
sub-order Papllionaceae, nearly allied to the 
clover. The species are herbaceous or 
shrubby plants with trifoliate leaves, many- 
flowered peduncles, and curiously -curved 
pr spirally-twisted nuits. M. sativa (purple 
medlck or lucerne) is found wild in England 
and Scotland, and is commonly cultivated 
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in the fields of Europe. M, black I 

medick or black nonsuch, so called from the j 
black colour of the ripe pods, grows in 
meadows, pastures, and waste pounds, and 
affords excellent fodder for sheep. It is 
also known, from the colour of its flower, 
hy the name of yellow lucerne, and to far- 
mers by that of hop-trefoil, from its resem- 
blance to the true hop -trefoil, or yellow 
clover. M. arborea (tree-medick) is a villous 
shrubby plant, a native of the south of 
Europe. There are about forty species, 
nativesof Europe, WesteriiAsia, and North- 
ern Africa. 

Medical (med'ik-al), a. [L.L medicalis, 
from L. inedicug, pertaining to healing, from 
medeor, to heal, to cure; probably allied to 
Gr. mP,do8, cai’e, and mgdonmi, to take care 
of.] Pertaining to, employed in, or in 
some way connected with medicine or the 
art of healing diseases; as, (a) devoted to or 
engaged in healing diseases; as, the rnedical 
profession, mcdicaf services, (h) Medicinal; 
tending to cure ; as, the medical properties 
of a plant (c) Adapted, intended, or insti- 
tuted to teach medical science; ns, inedical 
schools; medical institutions — Medical ju- 
risprudence, the application of medical 
science to the administration of justice, in 
the determination of doubtful questions 
such as medical evidence is likely to throw 
light upon; forensic medicine. 

Medicadly (med'ik-al-li), adv. In a medi- 
cal manner; according to tlie rules of the 
healing art, or for the purpose of healing; 
as, a mineral medically used or applied; a 
plant medically considered. 

Medicament (me-dlk'a-ment or med'i-ka- 
nient), n. fFr mMicament, from L medica- 
mentum. See Mboical ] Anything used 
for healing diseases or wounds; a medicine; 
a healing application. 

A cruel wound wus cured by scalding inedicatKoUs. 

St 7 - ir Temple 

MeiUcamental (mcd'i-ka-nieiit"al), a. Ke- 
lating to healiii}^ appliciations ; having the 
qualities of medicaments. 

Medicamentally (mcd'i-ka-ment"al-li). adc. 

After the manner of healing applications 
Medicaster (med'ik-a8-t6r), n A (luack- 
doctor. ‘ Medicasters, pretenders to physic. ' 
Wh itlock. 

Medicate (med'ik-at), v t. pret <fe pp. medi- 
cated; ppr medicating [L medico, medi- 
catum, from nwdicus See Medioal ] 1. To 
tincture or imbue with healing substances, 
or with anything medicinal 

To this may be ascribed the great effects of vtech- 
catetl waters . t rbuthuat. 

2. To treat with medicine; to heal; to cure. 
Medication (med-ik-a'shon), n 1 The act 
or process of medicating or imbuing with 
medicinal substances; the infusion of medi- 
cinal virtues.— 2 t The use or application of 
medicine 

He adviseth to observe the equinoxes and solstices, 
and to decline medicatxott ten days before and after. 

Sir T. Browne 

Medicative (med'ik-at-iv), a Curing; tend- 
ing to cure, ‘Physicians who profess to 
follow nature in the treatment of diseases 
by watching and aiding her medicative 
powers ’ D Stewart. 

Medicean (med-l-se'an), a Of or pertaining 
to the Medici, a celebrated Florentine f umily, 
who were eminent patrons of art and liter- 
ature; as, the Medicean Venus. 
MedidLnable (med'sin-a-bl), a Having the 
properties of medicine; medicinal. 

Some crlefs arc medtctnable ; that is one of them. 
For it doth physic love Shak 

Medicinal (me-dis'in-al. formerly med'sin-al 
or med-i-sin'al), a. [L medicinalis.] 1. Hav- 
ing the property of healing or of mitigating 
disease ; adapted to the cure or alleviation 
of bodily disorders ; as, medicinal plants ; 
inedicinal virtues of minerals; medicinal 
springs. 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Shak, 

2. Pertaining to medicine. 

Learned he was in medicinal lore. Iludibras. 

Medicinally (me-dis'in-al-li), adv. In a 
medicinal manner: as (a) with medicinal 
qualities. (&) With a view to healing ; as, 
to use a mineral medicinally. 

Madidna (med'sln or med'l-sin), n. fFr. 
nMdUcine, L. medicina, from rnedicus, heal- 
ing, curtng, from medeor, to heal. See Medi- 
cal.] 1. Any substance used as a remedy for 
disease; curative agency, remedy; physic; 
used by Shakspere for a drug of any kind. 

If the rascal have not given me medtetne to make 
me love him. I’ll be hanged. Shak. 


Sick, O. sick.— 

If not. I’ll ne'er trust medicine. Shak. 

2. The science and art of preventing, curing, I 
or alleviating the disease of the human 
body; as, the study of medicine ; a student 
of medicine. Medicine admits of numerous 
divisions, of which the most general are 
pathology, hygiene, and therapeutics (in- 
cluding physic, surgery, and obstetrics). See 
these terms. — 3. Tlie equivalent given by 
English writers for terms used among Ame- 
rican Indians and other savage tribes to de- 
note anything which is supposed to possess 
supernatural or mysterious power, or any 
ceremony performed as a charm.— Medicine 
seal, medicine stamp, names given to certain 
small, greenish, square stones found near 
old Homan towns and stations throughout 
Europe, engraved with inscriptions on one 
or more borders, used as seals by the old 
Homan physicians to stamp the names of 
their medicines on wax or other plastic sub- 
stance. 

Mediclnet (med'sin), v.t. 1. To administer 
medicine to — 2. To eure, as by medicine, 
(ircat griefs, I see, medicine the less Shak. 

Mediclnet (med'sin), n. [Fr. mMecin ] A 
physician. 

Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal ; 

And with him pour we in our country's purge 

Slink. 

Medicine-ClieBt (med 'sin-chest or med'i-sin- 
ehest ), n. A chest for holding medicines, 
together with such instruments and appli- 
ances as are necessary for the purposes of 
surgery. 

Medicine-man (med'sin-man or med'i-sin- 
man). n A name given by English writers 
as an otjuivalent for tenus used by American 
Indians and other savage tribes to signify 
any man whom they suppose to possess 
mysterious or supernatural j>ower8. 

Medick, n See Medic and Medtcaqo. 

Medico-legal (nied'j-kd-le"gal), a Pertain- 
ing to medical jurisprudence, or law as af- 
fected by medical facts 

Medlcst (rned'iks), n The science of medi- 
cine Dr Spencer. 

Medietas LuiigU» (me-di'e-tas lin'gwC^, n. 
|L., half tongue ] In law, a jury, halt na- 
tives, half foreigners, formerly impannelled 
for the trial of a foreigner. 

Medlety (me-di'e-ti), n. [Fr. mMi^ti\ L. me- 
dietas, iToml, middle ] The middle 

state or part; half; moiety [Rare.] 

Which (syrens) notwithstanding were of another 
description coiilHiiung no fishy composure, but iimdc 
ui) of man and bird, the human mediety variously 
placed not only above but below. Sir T. Browne. 

Medieval, and its derivatives. See Medi- 
AilVAL, tfec. 

Mediae, Medino (me- den', me-de'nd), n. A 
small coin and money of account in Egypt, 
the fortieth part of a piastre. 

Mediocral t (me'di-o-kral), a [L. mediocris. 
See Mediockitv.] Being of a middle qua- 
lity ; indifferent ; ordinary ; as, mediocral 
intellect. Addison. [Rare ] 

Mediocre (me'di-d-k6r), a. [Fr , from L. 
mediocris. See Mediocrity.] Of moderate 
degree or quality; middle rate; middling. 
‘A very mediocre poet, one Drayton.’ Pope. 

Mediocre (me'di-6-k6r), n. 1 One of mid- 
dling quality, talents, or merit. Southey. 
[Hare. ]— 2. A monk from twenty-four to forty 
yeare of age, who was excused from the 
office of the chantry and reading the epistle 
and gospel, but perfonned his duty in choir, 
cloister, and refectory. 

Mediocxlst (me'di-d-krist), n. A person of 
middling abilities, [Rare ] 

Medioenty (me-di-ok'ri-ti),»i [L. mediocri- 
tas, from mediocris, middling, irommedius, 
middle.] 1. The quality or state of being 
mediocre ; a middle state or degree ; a mo- 
derate degree or rate. 

Men of age seldom drive business home to the full 
period, but content themselves with a mediocrity of 
success Bacon. 

From the most careful and skilful tuition seldom 
anything results above mediocrity. D Steiuart 

2. Moderation; temperance. 

Wc owe obedience to the law of reason, which 
teacheth mediocrity in meats and drinks. Hooker. 

3. A person of mediocre talents or abilities 
of any kind, especially a person who comes 
before the public in any capacity; as, not 
much was to he expected from a mediocrity 
like him. 

MedioruxnoilS t (me-di-oksu-mus), a. [L. 
medioxu/mus, trommedius, middle.] Having 
the character of a medium; mediatory. 

The whole order of the nuduuenmous or internun- 
clal deities. Dr. H. More. , 


Medltanoet (medT-tans), n. Meditation. 

Your first thought is more 

Than others’ laboured meditance. Beau. & FI. 

Meditate (med'i-tat), v.t. pret. & pp. medi- 
j tated; ppr. meditating. [L. meditm, medi- 
tatus, to meditate. ] To dwell on anything in 
thought ; to turn or revolve any subject In 
the mind; to cogitate; to ruminate; to give 
one’s self up to mental contemplation. 

His delight is in the law of the Lord ; and in his 
law doth he meditate day and night, Ps. i. 2. 

Meditate (med'i-t&t), v.t. 1. To plan by re- 
volving in the mind; to contrive; to Intend. 

Some affirmed that I meditated a war. 

Etkon Ba.<tilike. 

With an infinitive as object, 

I meditate to Pass the remainder of life in a state 
of undisturbed repose. IVaskington. 

2. To think on; to revolve in the mind. 

Blessed is the man that doth meditate good tilings. 

F.cclus. xiv, 20 

Meditatio fug» (med-i-ta'shi-fi fu'jg). [L., 
intention of making on escape.] In Scots 
law, a term applied to the position of a 
debtor who meditates an escape to avoid 
the payment of his debts. When a creditor 
can make oath that his debtor, whether na- 
tive or foreigner, is in meditatioiw fvgee, or 
wliere he has reasonable ground of appre- 
hension that the debtor has such an inten- 
tion, he is entitled to a warrant to appre- 
hend the debtor. The warrant may bo ob- 
tained from any Judge of the Court of Ses- 
sion, the sheriff, a magistrate of a burgh, or a 
justice of the peace, and is termed a 7nedita- 
tio fugm warrant. Under the Debtors (Scot- 
land) Act, 1881, which abolishes imprison- 
ment for debt except in a few special cases, 
warrants of this kind arepractically obsolete. 
Meditation (med-i-ta'snon), 71 . [L. medi- 
taih. See Meditate ] The act of meditat- 
ing; close or continued thought; the turn- 
ing or revolving of a subject in the mind ; 
continued mental reflection : often specifi- 
cally thought devoted to religious subjects. 

Let the words of niy mouth and the meditation of 
my heart be acceptrinlc in thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my redeemer. Ps. xix. 14. 

He is not lolling on a lewd day-bed 
But on bis knees at meditation. Shak 

Meditatlst (med'i-tat-ist), n One given to 
meditation or thoughtfulness. [Rare.] 
Meditative (med'i-tat-iv), a. 1. Addicted 
to meditation. 

AbeilKird was pious, reserved, and meditative. 

Berington. 

2 Pertaining to, Inclining to, or expressing 
meditation, as, a meditative mood. 

Inward sclf-disparngement affords 
To meditative spleen a grateful feast. IVordsworth. 

Meditatively (med'i-tat-iv-ll), adv. In a 
meditative manner; with meditation. 
MeditativeneSB (med'i-tat-iv-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being meditative Qole- 
ridqe. 

Meduterrane t (med'i-te-ran'O, a. Same as 
Mediterranean. 

lie that never saw the sea will not lie persuaded 
thrit there is a mcditerrane sea, Hackluyt. 

Mediterranean (med'i-te-ra"n€-au), a. [L. 
medius, midtUe, and terra, land.] 1. Sur- 
rounded by or in the midst of land; inland; 
as, the Mediterranean Sea between Europe 
and Africa. The word is now applied exclu- 
sively to this particular sea, but formerly 
its application was quite general in the 
sense of ‘ inland.' Trench gives the follow- 
ing instances 

Their buildings are for the most part of tymber, 
for the mediterranean countreys have almost no 
stone. The Kyngdorne 0/ Japotiia. 

It (Arabia) hath store of cities as well mediterra- 
nean as maritime. Holland 

2 Pertaining to, situated on or near, dwell- 
ing about the Mediterranean Sea. 
Me^terraneouB (med'i-te-ra"ue-us), a. In- 
land; remote from the ocean or sea. ‘ Medi- 
terraneous parts.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Medltullium(med-i-tul'li-um),n. [L.irwdius, 
middle.] Same as Diploe. 

Mcidium (me'di-um), n. pi. Media or Medl> 
umB (m6'di-a, mS'di-umz). [L ] 1. Some- 
thing placed or ranked between other things ; 
something intervening; a mean: (a) a point 
or stage between two extremes; a state of 
due restraint: moderation; mean. 

The just medium of this case lies between pride 
and abjection. Sir R. L bstrange. 

But poesy between the best and worst 
No medium knows ; you must be last or first. 

Byron. 

(b)lnmath. avaeaw. See MEAN, (c) In lo^, 
the mean or middle term of a syllogism. ( 0 ) A 
kind of paper of a size between deray and 
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royal —2. Something intervening and also 
serving as a means of transmission or com- 
munication ; necessary means of motion or 
action; instrumentality of communication; 
agency of transmission; that by or through 
which anything is accomplished, conveyed, 
or carried on; agency; instrumentality. 

Prejudice may be considered as a continual false 
medtum of viewing things. BuUer, 

Specifically, (<r) a person through whom the 
action of anotner being is said to be mani- 
fested and transmitted by animal m^net- 
ism, or a |)er8on through whom spintual 
ma^festations are claimed to be made, 
es^cially one who is said to be capable of 
holding intercourse with the spirits of the 
deceased. Some mediums claim to have 
the power of floating in and moving through 
the air, of raising tables from the ground 
and keeping them suspended, and of per- 
forming many other supernatural feats. 
(6) The liquid vehicle with which dry colours 
are ground and prepared for painting. -- 
Circulating medium, coin and bank-notes, 
or paper convertible into money on demand; 
currency. 

Medium (me'di-um), a. Middle; middling; 
mean; as, medium size. 

Medium^aized (m^'di-um-slzd), a. Of me- 
dium or middle size; of an intermediate or 
of an average size. 

Medjidid (med-jid'i-a), 7i. A Turkish order 
of knighthood, instituted in 1852, and con- 
ferred on many British and other officers 
who took part with Turkey in the Crimean 
war --2. A Turkish silver coin worth about 
Se 6d. The gold medjtdi^=18jj. 

Medlar (med'l^r), n [O.E medle-tree, 
O.tY. mesUer, ineder, medler, from L. mes- 
pilue, Or. mespilon. medlar. ] A tree of the 

J ;enu8 Mespilus, the if. germanica, which 
s found wild in several parts of Central 
Europe, and is cultivated in gardens for its 
fruit, which is remarkable for its acerbity 
when first gathered. It loses this acerbity 
after a few weeks’ keeping, and is eaten 
when somewhat decayed, in which state 
its flavour is highly relished by some. 

You’ll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and that’s the 
right virtue of the medlar. Shak. 

Medl6,t Medley t (medl, medli), v.t. [See 
Meddle, Medley.] To mix. 

The things taught by Mahumed are so mixt and 
confused, that it is no easy task to range them under 
distinct heads : And yet they are not more medley'd 
in themselves than disadvantagcously represented 
by writers. L. Addison 

Medlee, t a. [flee Medley. ] Of a mixed 
stuff or colour ‘ A medlee coat ’ Chaua^r 
Medley (med^i), n [O.Fr. medUe, meitUe; 
Fr m^Ue, See MfiLkE, and also Mellay, 
a form which is sometimes used.] 1. A mix- 
ture; a mingled and confused mass of in- 
gredients ; a jumble ; a hodge-podge : used 
commonly with some degree of contempt, 
*Thi8 of philosophy and war.' Addi- 

6on. 

Love IS a medley of endearments, jars. 
Suspicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars. 

Then peace again Walsh. 

Sometimes used in the specific sense of a 
kind of song made up of scraps of different 
songs.— 2. t A hand-to-hand fight; a m616e 

The consul for his part forslowed not to come to 
hand -fight The medley continued above three 
hours, and the hope of victory hung in equal balance. 

Holland. 

Medley (med^li), a. Mingled; confused. 
[Rare.] 

Qualms at my heart, convulsions in my nerves, 
within my little world make medley war. Dryden. 

Medley, v.t. See medle. 

MedOC (me-dok'), An excellent red French 
wine, from M6doc, in the department of 
Gironde. 

Medrlnaque (med'ri-nak), n. A coarse 
fibre from the Philippines, obtained from 
the sago palm, and used ciiiefly for stiffen- 
ing dress lininin, <fec. Maunder 
Medrissa, MadrlBSa (med-ris'sa, mad-ris^- 
sa), n. A high school or gymnasium in Mo- 
hammedan countries for the education of 
youth 

Medulla (mS-dulla), n. [L. , marrow, from 
medivs, middle.] 1. In anat. the fat sub- 
stance or marrow which fills the cavity of 
the bones. — JfeduZto oblongata, the upj)er 
enlarged portion of the spinal cord.— >/c- 
duUa spinalis, the spinal marrow or cord; 
the continuation downwards of the brain 
matter — 2. In hot. the pith; the central 
column of cellular matter over which the 
wood is formed in exogens. 
Kedullar(mS-duV16r),a. StanaeoB Medullary, 
but comparatively rare. 


Medullary (med'uMa-ri or m§-dul'la-ri), a. 
[L. meduUaris, from medulla (which see).] 

1. Pertaining to marrow; consisting of mar- 
row; resen^ling marrow; as, medullary 
substance. The medullary substance com- 
poses the greater port of the brain, spinal 
marrow, and nerves.— 2. In hot. relating to 
the pith of plants —Medullary sheath, a thin 
layer of spiral vessels formed immediately 
over the pitYi.— Medullary ravs, the vertical 
plates of cellular tissue which connect the 
pith of exogenous plants with the bark. 
Medullated (me-dullat-ed), a. Having a 
medulla. 

The like holds even in certain portions of the 
peripheral cerebro-spinnl sy.stein, ai the olfactory 
portion, whirli consists of an extensive plexus, of 
non-medM/laled fibres, and which has the peculi- 
arity that ditfcreiit parts of its area are not acted 
u{H)n separately. H. Spencer. 

Medullin, Medulline (me-duriin), n 
[From medulla (which see) ] A name applied 
by Braconnot to the cellulose obtained from 
the pith or medulla of certain plants, as the 
sunflower and lilac. 

Medullose (md-dulMos), a Having the 
texture of pith. Maunder. 

Medusa (me-du'sa), n. [Gr. Medousa, ori- 
ginally the fem of medon, a ruler.] 1. In 
myth, one of the three Gorgons, who is repre- 
sented as having been originally a beautiful 
maiden, but as having had her hair changed 
into serpents by Athene, which made her 
head so horrible that every one who looked 
at it was turned to stone. — 2. Jn zool a 
member of the order Medusidrc (which see). 
Medusa’s Head, n. l A name sometimes 
applied to those species of star-fish which 
have the rays very much branched, as in 
the genus Euryale - 2. In hot the plant 
phorbia caput Medtisat 
Medusian (me-du'’8i-an). n A member of 
the order Medusidse, or jelly-fishes. 
Medusidsa (me-du'si-de), n pi. The jelly- 
fishes or sea-nettles, an order of Hydrozoa, 
co-extensive with the sub-class Discophora, 
whose hydrosome is free and oceanic, con- 
sisting of a single nectocalyx or swimming- 
bell, from the roof of which one or several 
polypites are suspended. The nectocalyx 
is furnished with a system of canals, and a 
number of tentacles depend from its mar- 
gin The reproductive organs appear as 
processes either of the sides of the polypite 
or of the nectocalydne canals The order 
has been very much restricted by modem 
naturalists, and it is by no means impro- 
bable that it will ultimately be entirely done 
away with, very many of its members haring 
been shown to be really the free generative 
buds of other Hydrozoa 
Meduaidau (me-du^si-dan), n A member 
of the order Medusidte. 
MedU8ifonn(me-du'8i-form), a. Resembling 
a medusa in shape 

Medusoid (me-du'soid), a. Resembling a 
medusa 

Medusoid (ine-du'8oid),?i In zool themedu- 
siform generative bud or receptacle of the 
reproductive elements of a hydrozoon, as 
Coryne, whether it becomes detached or not. 
Such organisms constitute the middle stage 
in the process of metagenesis. See Meta- 
genesis. 

Meedlingt (mech'ing), p. and a. [See 
Miching.] Skulking; mean; miching. 

She has some meechtng^ rascal in her house 

Beau &-FI. 

Meed (m€d), n. [A Sax. mM, meord, O.Sax. 
mAda, meoda, mieda, L.G. mAde, D, nxiede, 

G miethe, Goth, mizdo, reward, recompense; 
allied ioOr.misthos, pay, hire; O. Slav mizda, 
Bohera. rnzda, Pol myto, Zend mizdha, re- 
ward, gain; perhaps from a root mas, allied 
to Skr. md, to measure ] 1. That which is 
bestowed or rendered in consideration of 
merit or excellence of any kind; reward; 
recompense; award. 

Hcri cornel to-day, 

Pallas and ^rhrodite, claiming each 
This meed of fairest. 7 'ennyson 

2. A gift or present. 

Plutus, the god of gold, 

Is but his steward ; no meed but he repays 
Sevenfold above itself, Shak. 

3, t Merit or desert. 

My meed hath got me fame. Shak. 

Meedt (m§d), v.t. To merit; to deserve. 

And yet thy body meeds a better grave. Heywood, 

Meedful (mfid'ful), a. Worthy of meed or 
reward; deserving. 

Meedfally (m§dT\il-ll), adv. According to 
meed or desert; suitably- 

A wight, without needful compulsion, ought nued‘ 
fully to be rewarded. (Ataucer. 


Meek (mfikX a. [O.E. meik, meoke, medk, 
&c., properly a Scandinavian word*Sw. 
miuk, Icel mjiikr, soft, meek, Dan. mvg, 
pliant, supple; Goth, muks, soft, mild, meek. ) 

1. Mild of temper; soft; gentle; submissive; 
not easily provoked or irritated : yielding ; 
given to forbearance under in juries. 

Now the man Moses was very meek, above all the 
men which were upon the face of the earth. 

_ . Nmn. xii. 3. 

2. Expressing or characterized by meek- 
ness. ‘Sorrow unfeign’d and humiliation 
meek. ’ Milton. 

Meek, Meeken (m6k, mek'n), v. t. To make 
meek; to soften; to render mild. 

To nurture him, to humble, to meek, and to teach 
him God’s ways. Tyndale, 

Where meektned sense and amiable grace, 

And lively sweetness dwell. Thomson. 

Meek-eyed (mek'id), a. Having eyes indi- 
cating meekness. 

The meek-ey'dTAorn appears, mother of dew.s. 

Thomson. 

Meekly (mfik'li), adv. Mildly; gently; sub- 
missively; humbly; not proudly or roughly. 

And this inis-secming discord meekly lay aside 
Spenser. 

Meekness (mek^nes), n. The quality of 
being meek; softness of temper; mildness; 
gentleness; forbearance under injuries and 
provocations; submission to the divine will 
without murmuring or peevishness. 

Meekness is a grace which Jesus alone inculcated, 
and which no ancient philosopher seems to have 
understood or recommended, Buckminster. 

Meer.t Meeret (mer), a. Mere; unmixed; 
absolute 

Meer (mer), n. A mere or lake 
Meer (mer), n. A boundary See MERE. 
Meere t (mer), v. t. To bound. 

Mearkat (merikat), n. [D. meer, sea, and 
kat, a cat ] A South African animal of the 
genus Cynicti8(r Levaillantii), allied to the 
ichneumon. Its tail is bushy and of re- 
markable length. See Cynictis. 
Meerschaiim (merishum), n [0., lit sea- 
foam- tneer, the sea, and schaum, foam.) 
1 A hydrated silicate of magnesium, con- 
sisting of 60’9 parts silica, 26T magnesium, 
and 12 0 water, occurring as a fine white clay. 
It is found in Europe, but occurs chiefly nt 
Eski-Shehr, in Asia Minor, and when dug 
out is soft, and makes lather like soap From 
its having been found on the sea-shore in 
some places in peculiarly rounded snow- 
white lumps, it was supposed to l)e petrified 
sea-foam, hence Its German name. It is 
manufactured into toliacco-pipes, which are 
boiled in oil or wax, and baked —2. The 
name given to the pipe itself. 

See — what a meerschaum t This belonged to a 
poor fellow I knew at Bonn. Hannay. 

Meet (met), a. [A Sax, gem/it, fit, proper, 
mcete, moderate; Icel mcetr, meet, worthy, 
from metan, Icel meta, Goth mitan, to 
measure See Mete ] Fit; suitable; proper; 
qualified; convenient; adapted; appropriate. 

Ye shall jiass over armed before your bretliren the 
children of Israel, all that arc meet for the war 

Dent 111. x8. 

It was meet that we should make merry. Lukexv. 3». 
O Caledonia ! stem and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child I Sir If'. Scott. 

—Meet v}ith,\ even with. 

Well, I shall be meet with your mumbling mouth 
one day, B. yonson. 

Meet (met), v.t. pret & pp met; ppr meet- 
ing. [A. Sax. mAtan, pret. mdtte, to meet, 
from mdf, a meeting, a uiofe or moot; so Icel- 
ynceta, from mdt, a meeting; O.Fris. mitan, 
Dan. mode, Sw. miita, Goth rnotjan, gamot- 
jan, to meet.] 1. To come together with by 
approach in an opposite direction ; to com© 
face to face with; to come in contact with; 
to join; as, I met him coming up while I 
was going down; 1 met several of my friends 
to-day; I had arranged to meet them there. 

His daughter came out to meet him with timbrels 
and with dances Judg, xi, 34. 

2. To come togetherwith In any place; as, we 
met many strangers at the levee. — 8, To 
come in hostile contact with; to encounter; 
to confront; to join battle with; as, the Bri- 
tish troops met the French at Waterloo.-— 

4. To find; to light on; to get, gain, or receive; 
as, the good man meets his reward; the 
criminal in due time meets the punishment 
he deserves. 

Of vice or virtue, whether blest or curst. 

Which meets contempt, or which compassion first. 

6. To lie etjual or equivalent to; to satisfy; 
Ui gratify; to answer; as, to meet a demand; 
to meet one's views, wishes, and the like. 

This day he requires a large sum to meet demands 
that cannot be denied. Lord Lytton. 


F&te, far, fat, fgU; md, met, hAr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; jf, Sc. ley. 
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— -To VM6t the ear, to strike the ear; 
hence, flg. to be explicitly expressed. 

And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of turneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and enchantments drear. 

Where more is meant than megts the ear. Milton. 

— To meet the eye, to arrest the sight; to 
come into notice ; to become visible. ‘Little's 
leadless pistol met hie eye.* Byron. — To 
meet halj-way, to approach from an equal 
distance and meet; fi,g. to make mutual 
and equal concessions, each party renounc- 
ing some pretensions; to make a compro- 
mise with. 

Meet (met), v.i. 1. To come together by 
mutual approach; to come face to face; to 
join each other. 

And for the rest o’ the fleet 
Which I dispersed, they all have again, 

And are upon the Mediterranean flote. Shak. 

2. To come together in hostility ; to encoun- 
ter; as, the armies met at Waterloo, and 
decided the fate of Bonaparte. 

Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 

May serve to better us, and worse our foes Milton 

3. To assemble ; to congregate ; as, Parlia- 
ment will meet on the first Wednesday of 
February. -- 4. To come together by being 
extended; to come in contact; to join; as, 
two converging lines will meet in a point.— 
To ineet with, (a) to light on : to And ; to 
come to: often with the sense of an unex- 
pected event. 

We met with many things worthy of obscjrv.ition 
Bacon 

(b) To join; to unite in company. 

I'alstaff at that oak shall meet with us. Shak 

(c) To suffer; to be exposed to; to suffer un- 
expectedly; as, to meet with a fall; to meet 
with a loss. 

Royal mistress, 

Prepare to tnect ivith more than brutal fury 
From the fierce prince R<nve. 

(d) To obviate ‘To m^et with an objec- 
tion ’ Bacon. [A Latinism,] [Meet iniha 
intransitive sense is often conjugated with 
to be as ail auxiliary as well as with have. 

She and \ are newly met Shak. 

A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 

If^ere met together to rehearse a play Shak 1 

Meet (met), n 1. A meeting of huntsmen 
for fox-hunting or coursing ; the company 
80 met; as, there was a large meet to-day. — 
2 The place appointed for such a meeting; 
the rendezvous 

The mantelpiece, in which is stuck a large card 
with the list of the meets for the week of the county 
hounds T. Hoghes 

Meetent (met'n), v. t. [Meet, fit, and verb- 
forming suffix en.l To make meet or fit; to 
prepare. A eh. [Rare ] 

Meeter (met'Cr), n One that meets an- 
other; one that accosts another 
Meeting (met'ing), n. 1 A coming together; 
an interview; as, a happy meeting of friends. 
2. An assembly; a congregation: a collection 
of people; a convention; as, the meeting 
was dissolved at sunset. — 3 A conflux, as 
of rivers; a joining, as of lines. 

Her face is like the milky way i’ the sky, 

A meeting of gentle lights without a name. 

Suckling. 

4. In England, an assembly of Dissenters.— 
6. In the United States, an assembly for pub- 
lic worship generally. — 6. A hostile en- 
counter; a duel.— Syn. Interview, confer- 
ence, assembly, company, convention, con- 
gregation, auditory, junction, confluence, 
union. 

Meeting-hOUBe (met'lng-hous), n A place 
of worship; a church: applied in England 
to a house of public worship for Dissenters, 
as distinguished from a church 

His heart misgave him that the churches were so 
many meeting-houses, but I soon made him easy 
Addison. 

Meetly (met'll), adv. In a meet or fit man- 
ner; fitly; suitably; properly. 

Sec then all this contrariety of sects meetly well 
reconciled. Bf> Bedell. 

MeetneSB (met'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being meet: fitness; suitableness; pro- 
priety. 

MegacephaloUB (meg-a-sef'a-lus), a. [Gr. 
tnegas, great, and kephalS, the head. ] Laige- 
headed; a term applied specifically to plants 
with large flower-heads, and animals with 
large heads. 

Megacaros (me-gas'e-ros), n. [Gr. megas, 
great, and keros, a horn ] An extinct genua 
of deer, formed for the Irish deer, Irish 
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stag, or Irish elk (M. hibemicus), whose re- 
mains occur in the bogs of Scotland and 
shell marl of Ireland below the peat or bog 
earth. From the horns being very wide 
and flattened, like those of the moose or elk. 
It was formerly erroneously supposed to have 
been a variety of that animal. Specimens 
have been found measuring from the foot 
to the summit of the antlers 10 feet 4 inches, 
and from 10 to 12 feet between the tips. 
Me^Chlle (meg-a-kITe),n. [Gr. megas, great, 
and cheUos, a lip. J A genus of bees, several 
of whose species, together with species of 
an allied genus (Osmia), are popularly known 
as leaj-eutter bees, from their habit of cut- 
ting off pieces of the leaves of the rose, elm, 
&c. , which they stick together and roll into 
cases to form their nests In the trunks of 
decayed trees and old rotten palings. The 
nest of one species (AT murana) is composed 
of grains of sand glued together with its 
viscid saliva, and is so hard as not to be 
easily penetrated by a knife. Another spe- 
cies (M. Willughbiella) is called the ivillow- 
bee, because it frequently constructs its 
cells in willow-trees. The males have gene- 
rally dilated tarsi. There are many exotic 
species of this genus. 

Megacosm (meg'a-kozm), n. [Gr. megas, 
great, and kasmos, world. ] The great world; 
macrocosm. Bp. Croft. 

Megalanea (meg-a-la'ne-a), n Professor 
Owen’s name for an extinct gigantic land- 
lizard occurring in the pleistocene deposits 
of Australia Its remains indicate its length 
to have been about 20 feet 
Megaleslan (meg-a-lc'sl-an), a. [L. meyale- 
sivs, from Gr. MegalS, the Great, an epithet 
applied to Cybele ] Of or belonging to Cy- 
bele, the mother of the gods. —Megalesian 
games, in Rom antiq. a magnificent festival, 
with games, celebrated at Rome in the 
month of April, and lasting for six days, in 
honour of Cybele. The games were scenic 
and not circensian. 

MegalichthyB(meg-a-lik'thiB),ri. [Or megas, 
megalf, great, and ichthys, a fish, ] A genus 
of fossil ganoid fishes of the carboniferous 
period, occurring most abundantly in the 
lower beds, characterized by large smooth, 
but minutely punctured, enamelled scales, 
some of which have been found as large as 
5 Inches in diameter, indicating a fish of 
great size The Jaws were furnished with 
immense laniary teeth, closely resembling, 
but much larger than, those of the largest 
modern reptile. Several species have been 
described from the carboniferous strata of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the centre of Eng- 
land. 

Megalith (nieg'a-lith), ?i. [Or. megas, great, 
lithos, stone.] A great block of stone ; a 
rude monumental stone; a stone used in the 
so-called Cyclopean structures or in a crom- 
lech, (fee. See Cromlboh, Dolmkn, 
Megallthlc (meg-a-lith'ik), a. [See above ] 
Consisting of large stones; specifically, ap- 
plied to ancient structures or monuments 
consisting of large unhewn stones, includ- 
ing menhirs, cromlechs, dolmens, and the 
so-called Cyclopean architecture of the 
Greeks, &c. 

MegalOUyz (meg-a-lon'iks), n. [Gr. megaU, 
great, and onyx, a nail— so named from the 
great size of its claw bones ] A genus of 
fossil edentate mammals, allied to the sloth, 
but adapted for a terrestrial instead of an 
arboreal life, found in the upper tertiaries 
of America. It appears to have somewhat 
resembled the Megatherium, but to have 
been about a third smaller. 
Megalophonous (meg-a-lof'o-nus), a. [Gr. 
megas, megaU, great, and phonS, voice.] 
Having a loud voice. Sinart. 

Megalopolis t (meg-a-lop'o-lls), n. [Gr me- 
gas, megaU, great, and city.] A chief 
city; a metropolis. 

MegsUopsychy (meg-a-lop'si-ki), n. [Gr. mg- 
gas, megaU, great, and psyche, the soul.] 
Magnanimity; greatness of soul. [Rare ] 
Megalosaur (meg'a-Id-sftr), n. A fossil 
carnivorous animal of the genus Megalo- 
saurus. 

MegalosauruB (meg'a-16-8ft"ru8), n. [Gr. 
megas, megaU, great, and sauros, a lizard ] 
A genus of fossil deinosaurian reptiles, com- 
bining the characters of the monitors and 
crocodiles, found in the oolite and Wealdeii 
strata. Only one species, the Megalosaur, 
has been referred to the genus. Its length 
has been estimated at between 40 and 60 
feet, the femur and tibia each measuring 
about 8 feet in length, giving a length of 
almost two yards to the hind leg. Its 
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powerful, pointed, and trenchant teeth indi- 



I, Megalosaurus restored. 2, Tooth of do. 
3, Jaw of do. 


Meg^Otis (meg-a-16'tis), n. [Gr. megas, me- 
gale, great, and 6m, otos, an ear.] A genus 
of African digitigrade carnivorous mam- 
mals belonging to the Canidie or dog family, 
characterized by the large size of their ears; 
the fennecs. They resemble the fox In gene- 
ral form, and in having a bushy tall, but 
their large bright black eyes are adimted 
for diurnal, not for noctunial vision. They 
are about 10 inches long and 5 high, and 
feed mostly on insects, especially the locust, 
but partly on dates and other vegetable 
food. 

Megaphyton (meg-a-fl'ton), n. (Gr. megas, 
great, and phyton, a plant.] An extinct 
genus of plants, belonging to the order Co- 
niferee, found in the coal-measures. 
Megapode (meg'a-pod), n. A gallinaceous 
bird of the genus Megapodius (which see). 
MegapodldSB (meg-a-pod'i-de), n. pi. [See 
Megapodius.] A family of birds peculiar 
to Australia and the adjacent islands ; the 
mound birds. Besides the jungle-fowl (Me- 
gapodius, which see) it comprises the brush 
turkey of the colonists (TaUgalla Lathami) 
(see Brush-turkey) ann the native pheasant 
(Leipoa ocellata). (See Leipoa.) The family 
may be regarded as the Australian repre- 
sentative of the Fhasianidas. 

Megapodius (meg-a-po'di-usl, n. [Gr me- 
gas, great, and povs, podos, a foot ] A genus 
of rasorial birds witli large feet. The best 
known and most remarkable species is the 
Australian jungle -fowl (Jf/. tumulus), a 
large bird, remarkable for erecting consi- 
derable mounds, composed of earth, stones. 



Jungle-fowl (Megapodius tumulus). 


decayed leaves, Ac., sometimes 16 feet 
high and 150 in circumference, and in the 
centre of which, at a depth of 2 or 3 feet, it 
deposits its eggs, leaving them to be hatched 
by the hent of the fermenting vegetable 
mass. These mounds are very abundant in 
the islands about Endeavour Strait and 
round Cape York, as well as on the neigh- 
bouring mainland, and were at first taken 
for sepulchral tumuli. 

MegapoUs t (me-gap'o-lis), n. [Gr. megas, 
great, and polis, a city.] A metropolis. 

Ainadavad . . . is at this present the of 

Cambaya. Sir T. Herbert 

Megaptera (me-gap'Wr-a), n. (Gr. mggas, 
great, and pteron, a wing, a fin. ] A genus 
of whales of the family BaJeeniduj, including 
the hump-backed whales, remarkable for 
the great length of their flippers, which 
measure from one-fifth to one-third the en- 
tire length of the body. 

Megarlan, Megaric (me-ga'ri-an, me-gari- 
ik), a. Of or b^nrfng to Megara, a city of 
ancient Greece — Megarian school, a school 
of phUoBophy founded at Megara by Euclid, 
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ft nfttlve of the city, ftnd ft disciple of Soc- 
rftteft. It was remarkable for the subtlety 
of its logic. 

Megascope (meg'a-skOp), n. [Gr. wwoaa, 
great, and skopeo, to view. ] A modification 
of the solar microscope for the examination 
of bodies of considerable dimensions. 
Megaspore (meg'a-spOr), n. [Gr. megas, 
great, and spora, a seed ] One of the larger 
kind of reproductive spores found in lyco- 
pods. 

Megass, Megasse (me-gasO, n Same as 
Bagcme. 

Mei^Stliene (meg^as-then), n. [Gr. megas, 
peat, and sthenos, strength ] In zool. a mem- 
ber of one of the four groups (Archonts, Me- 
gasthenes, Microsthenes, Ooticoids) into 
which Dana has classified mammals, includ- 
ing the larger and more powerful of the class, 
and comprising the orders Quadrumana, 
Carnivora, Herbivora or TJngulata, and Ce- 
tacea or Mutllata: specially opposed to Mi- 
crosthene. See Microsthene. 
MegastheniC (meg-as-then'ik), a. In zool. 

of or belonpng to the inegasthenes 
Megatherildss (meg-a-the'ri-i-de). n. pi 
[Gr. megas, great, thinon, a wild beast, and 
eidos, resemblance.] A family of extinct 
mamraiferous quadrupeds, including Mega- 
therium, Megalonyx, Mylodon, &c 
Megathenum (meg-a-th6'ri-um), n. [Gr. 
megas, great, and th^rion, a wild beast ] A 
fossil genus of edentate mammals, allied to 
the sloths, but having feet adapted for 
walking on the ground, found in the upper 



Megatherium restored 

tertiary or pampean deposits of South 
America. It was about 8 feet high, and its 
body 12 to 18 feet long. Its teeth prove 
that it lived on vegetables, and its fore-feet, 
about a yard in length and anned with 
gigantic claws, show that roots were its 
chief objects of search 

Megatherold (meg-a-th€'roid), n A fossil 
mammal belonging to the family Megathe- 
riidae. Also written MegatheHoid. 
Mmelup (meg'gel-up), n. Same as Ma- 
gilp. 

Me^P, MegUpll (me-gilp^ me-gilf). Same 
a&MoffUp. 

Mepriin(me'pim), ?i. (Fr migraine, corrwp- 
tea from L. heynicranium, Gv liimicranion, 
half the head— half, and kranion, the 
head or cranium.] 1. A neuralgic pain in the 
side of the head; periodical headache, cha- 
racterized by a vehement pain confined to 
one side of the head, sometimes to one side 
of the forehead, and usually periodical, that 
is, either exacerbating and remitting, or ab- 
solutely intermittent. 

He accused some of giving all their customers 
colics and tneennis. Tatlcr. 

I sudden 
, when 

he reels, and either stands still for a minute 
dull and stupid, or falls to the ground insen- 
sible. These attacks are often periodical, 
but are most frequent in warm weather, 
either when the horse is drawing uphill or 
has been exposed to the full rays of a hot 
sun,— 3.t A whim; a crotchet; a freak. 

These are his firics, and melancholies. 

Ford 

4. Ckimish name of the scaldfish or smooth 
sole {Psetta amoalossa) 

Meibomian (mi-Wmi anl, a In anat a 
term applied to the small glands lying un- 
der the Inner membrane of the eyelids, first 
described by Meibomius. 

MeiKle (miki), a. [See Mickle.] Much; 
peat; large; big; pre-eminent. [Old £ng- 
Ufth and Scotch.] 


2. pi. In farriery, a name given to a su 
attack of sickness in a horse at work, y 


Meinet (mg'ne), 91. Same as Meiny. 

Meine t (mdn), v. t. [Another form of men^ , 
A. Sax. mengan, to mix. See Mincle.] To 
mingle. 

Meinlk t pp. of meine, menge or, minge. 
Mixea; mingled. Chaucer. 

Meiny t (mfiml), n. [O.Fr. maignde, mesnAe, 
maisgnie, mesnie, a household, servants, Pr. 
mainada. It. rna^ada, from L.L. mansionr 
oAa, household, from L. mansio, a dwelling, 
habitation, from maneo, to stay, to dwell. 
See Manage, Manege. Wedgwood derives 
it not from L. marnio, but from minus tMtus, 
one born in a lower position. ] A retinue or 
family of servants; domestics; household 
attendants; an ai*my. 

They sum iiioned up their streighttook horse, 

Commanded me to follow and attend S/taJk. 

Spelled variously Meinie, Meynee, Mei^yie, 
Meyne, Meny, Meine, &c. 

Melocene (mi'o-sen), a. Same as Miocene. 
Meionite (mi'on-it), n [Gr. ineion, less— 
from its low pyramids ] A prismato-pyra- 
midal mineral of the scapolite group, of a 
grayish-white colour. It occurs massive 
and crystallized. 

MelOSiS ^mi-S'sis). n. [Or., from meimi. less ] 
Diminution; a rhetorical figure, a species of 
hyperbole, representing a thing less than 
it 18. 

Meiostemonous, Mlostemonous (mi-o- 
stem'on-us), a. [Gr. meion, less, and stPmdn, 
a thread ] A term applied to plants in 
which the stamens are less in number than 
the petals. 

Meltn, Meetb (meth), n. [From mete, to 
measure (which see) ] A mark; a sign ; a 
landmark or boundary ; as, meeths and 
marches. 

Meiwell (mi'wol), n. A small sort of cod- 
fish 

Meke,t a Meek; humble. 

Meke,t V.i. To become meek. 

Mekhitarlst (mek-it'ar-ist). n. See Mech- 
ITAHIST 

Melaconite, Melaconlse (me -Ink 'on -it, 
me-lak'on-iz), 9i. [Gr melas, black, and 
konis, powder. ] (Cu O ) A black or grayish- 
black, impure, earthy oxide of copper, 
found in Ve8u\dau lava, and abundantly in 
veins in powdery cubes or masses at Ke- 
wenaw Point, Lake Superior, and probably 
resulting from the decomposition of other 
ores. Its specific gi'avity is fi'25 
Melada (me-la'da), n. [Sp,, pp. of nielar, to 
candy, from L. mel, honey.] Crude or im- 
pure sugar as it comes from the pans, con- 
sisting of a mixture of sugar and molasses 
Melsna (me-le'na), n. [Gr. melas, melaina, 
black] Black vomit; a term adopted by 
Sauvages from Hippocrates to denote the 
occurrence of dark-coloured, grumous, and 
pitchy evacuations, generally accompanied 
by vomiting of black-coloured bloody mat- 
ter The black vomit in yellow fever is 
owing to a morbid secretion from the lining 
membrane of the stomach and small intes- 
tines mixed with blood. 

Melall (me'la), n. In the East Indies, a fair, 
or an assembly of pilgrims, partly for reli- 
gious and partly for commercial purposes. 
Melainotsrpe (me-la'no-tip), n. [Gr. nie- 
laina, black, and typos, an impression.] In 
photog. a positive process, of American ori- 
gin, deriving its name from the black colour 
of the material which supports the picture. 
Very thin sheets of iron are coated on both 
sides with a kind of black Japan vaniish. 
The side which is to receive the collodion 
must be very smooth and highly polished. 
When collodionlzed, excited, and in every 
way treated as in a positive process on 
glass, these plates yield beautiful results, 
and possess the ^eat advantage of being 
less fragile than ^ass plates. 

Melaleuca (mel-a-lu'ka), 91. [Gr. melas, 
black, and leukos, white— because the trunk 
is black and the branches white.] A large 
Australian genus of trees and shrubs, nat. 
order Myrtacetc. They have alternate or 
opposite flat or cylindrical loaves, and yel- 
lowish, purplish, or crimson flowers, in 
spikes or heads. One species (AT. Cajuputi) 
is found also in the Indian Archipel^o ana 
the Malay Peninsula. From this cajeput- 
oH Is procured. See Cajeppt. 
MelambO-Dark (mu-lam'b6-bark), n. See 
Malamho-hark. 

Melampode (meTam-pOd), n. Black helle- 
bore. Spenser. 

Melampodium (mel-am-n6'di-um), n. [Gr. 
melampodi^m — melas, black, and podion, 
dim. of pous, podos, a foot.] 1. A genus of 
Comx>ositee, consisting of coarse dichotomous 


annual or perennial herbs. There are nearly 
twenty species, natives mostly of tropiciu 
America. 

Melaxnpvram (mel-am-pl'rum), n. [Gr. 
inelas, black, and pyros, wheat.] A genus 
of annual plants, nat. order Scrophulari- 
acesD, having opposite narrow leaves, yel- 
low or pinkish flowers, and a two -celled 
capsule, with a few seeds somewhat resem- 
bhng wheat. They grow in woods, corn- 
fields, pastures, <fec., and are natives of the 
northern temperate regions, four species 
being found in Britain, where they are popu- 
larly known as cow-wheat. They are said 
to be excellent food for cattle, imparting a 
richness to milk and butter. 

Melanagogue t (me-lan'a-gog), n. [Fr. m^.- 
laneigogue, from Gr. melas, melan, black, 
and agogos, driving, from ago, to drive. ] A 
medicine supposed to expel black bile or 
choler. 

Melancholia (mel-nn-kd'll-a), n. Melan- 
choly, especially morbid mel^choly. 
Melancholian t (mel-an-ko'li-an), n. A 
melancholic (which see) ‘Our religious 
melancholians.' Dr. J. Scott. 

Melancholic (mel'an-kol-ik), a 1. Disor- 
dered by melancholy; depressed in spirits; 
affected with gloom ; dejected ; hypochon- 
driac —2. Produced by melancholy; express- 
ive of melancholy; suggestive of melan- 
choly; sombre; gloomy; mournful; as, me- 
lancholic strains. ‘ Our melancholic friend 
Propertius ’ B Jonson. 

Just as the mtlancholxc eye 

Sees Rcets and armies in the sky Prior 

3.t Unhappy; unfortunate; causing sorrow 
‘Accidents and melancholic perplexities.’ 
Clarendon 

Melancholic! (mel'an-kol-lk), n. 1. One 
affected with a gloomy state of mind ‘ Mel- 
ancholics, superstitious, or infirm persons ’ 
Dr. Spencer. —2. A gloomy state of mind. 

My condition is mucli worse than yours . . . and 
will very well justify tlic nte/aruho^ic that, I confess 
to you, possc.sses me Clarendon 

Melancholily (mel'an-kol-i-li), ado. In a 
melancholy manner ; with melancholy. 

‘ Melancholily inclining her cheek to her 
right hand.’ Keepe. 

Melancholiness (meran-kol-i-nes), n State 
of being melancholy; disposition to indulge 
gloominess of mind. 

When a boy, he (Ilohbes) was playsoine enough; 
but withal he bad tlicn a contemplative tnelatuholu 
nea. ,4u()rey 

Melancholious(mol-an-kd'Ii-us),a. Gloomy; 
melancholy: generally used in a ludicrous 
sense ‘ A melancholtovs tone.’ Thackeray, 

‘ A lengthened, nielancholious squeal.' U 
Miller. 

Melancholist (mel'an-kol-ist), n. One af- 
fected with melancholy. 

The melancholist was afraid to sit down for fear 
of being broken Gianville 

MelanchoUze (mel'an-kol-iz), v.i To be- 
come gloomy in mind. 

We shall be apt to melancholtze and dote on our 
mischances. Farron- 

MelanchoUze (mel'an-kol-iz), v. t. 'To make 
melancholy. ‘ Melancholized old age ’ Dr. 

H. More. 

Melancholy (mel'an-kol-i). n. [Gr. melan- 
cholia, a morbid state of the bile in which 
it is very dark, melancholy madness— r/jcias, 
unelaina, melan, black, and choll^, bile ] 

I. A mental disease, supposed by the an- 
cients to proceed from a redundance of 
black bile; a variety of mental alienation 
characterized by excessive gloom, mistnist, 
and depression, generally with insanity on 
one particular subject or train of ideas. 

Moon-struck madness, moping melancholy. MtUon. 

2. A gloomy state of mind, often a gloomy 
state that is of some Continuance, or habi- 
tual; depression of spirits induced by grief- 
dejection; sadness. 

In these deep solitude.s and awful cells. 

Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells. 
And ever musing tnelancholy reigns. Pope. 

Melancholy (mel'an-kol-l), a. l. Gloomy; 
depressed m spirits; dejected. 

How now, sweet Frank, art tJiou melancholyt 
Shak. 

2 Calamitous; afflictive; that may or does 
produce great evil and grief ; as, a melan- 
choly event.— 8. Grave or gloomy In appear- 
ance; suggestive of melancholy; sombre. ‘A 
pretty tnelancholy seat, well wooded and 
watered.' JSvelyn. 

We speak rashly of gay colour and sad colour, tot 
colour cannot at once be good and gay. All good 
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colour is In some degree pensive, the loveliest is 
fnelancholy, and the purest and most thoughtful 
minds are those which love colour the most. 

Ruskin. 

4. t Given to contemplation ; pensive ; 
thoughtful. Bp. Reynolds.— ^Y'S. Gloomy, 
sad, dejected, low-spirited, dispirited, un- 
happy, hypochondriac, disconsolate, dole- 
ful, aismal, calamitous, afflictive. 
Jfelanchthonian (mel-angk-thd ^ni-an), n. 
A follower of Melanchthon in his use of the 
Aristotelian philosophy. 

Helandz^dib (mel-an-dri'i-d6). n. vl. [Gr. 
mela/n, black, drys, an oak or other tree 
resembling it, and eidos, resemblance.] 
Leach’s name for a family of coleopterous 
insects belonging to the section Heteromera, 
specially distinguished by the large size of 
the three terminal joints of the maxillary 
palpi. These insects chiefly reside beneath 
the bark of trees. One species {Melandrya 
caraboides) is found in this country. 
Melanerpinas (meran-6r-pi"ne), n. pi [Gr. 
nielas, melanos, black, and herpo, to creep.] 
An American sub-family of scausorial birds 
of the family or order Kcidoo; black wood- 
peckers 

lielaneBlail (rne-la-ne'si-an), n [Gr.rnelas, 
black, and an island.] The term ap- 
plied to a family of languages spoken by 
the inhabitants of numerous islands in the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans 
Melange (ma-iahzh), n [Fr., from miler, 
to mix. SeeMfiL^K.] A mixture. 

Melania (me-la'ni-a), n. [Gr. nielas, melon, 
black.] A genus of fluviatile, operculate 
gastoropods The name is derived from 
the black colour of the species. See Mk- 
LANID.E. 

Melanlan (me-la'ni-an), n. A gasteropod 
of the family Melanidrc. 

Melanie (me-lan'ik), u. Of or pertaining to 
melanoais.— Melanie deposit, a black colour- 
ing matter deposited from the blood under 
special circumstances See Melanosis. 
Melanidss, Melaniidsd (me-lan'i-de, mel- 
an’ri-cle),?i.pl A family of pectiuibranchiato 
gasteropods, of the section Holostomata and 
order Prosobranchiata, characterized by the 
shell being spiral and turreted, the aperture 
often channelled or notched in front, outer 
lip acute, and operculum horny and spiral 
It comprises two genera, Melania and Palu- 
domus. 

Melanillne (me-lan'i-lin), n. [Gr. melas, 
black, and E a7uYtm'.] (G^sHisN;, ) A basic 
substance obtained from chloride of cyano- 
gen and aniline 

Melanism (mePan-izm), n [Gr. melas, me- 
lon, black 1 III physiol, an undue develop- 
ment of colouring material in the skin and 
its appendages: the opposite of albinism 
Melaidte (mel'an-it), n. [Gr. melas, melon, 
black ] A mineral, an iron-alumina variety 
of ganiet. of a velvet black or grayish black, 
occurring always in crystals of a dodecahe- 
dral form. Melanite is perfectly opaque. 
It is found among volcanic substances, 
chiefly near Albano and Frascati, in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. 

Melanochroio (mel'au-o-kro"ik), a. [Gr. 
meins, melanos, black, and chroia, colour.] 
One of the divisions into which Professor 
Huxley classifies the races of men; it in- 
cludes the dark whites, and is supposed by 
him to be sprung from an intermixture of 
his Australioids and Xanthochroics. 
Melanochrolte (mePan-o-kr6"it), n [See 
Melanochroio.] (PbCr 04 .) A basic chro- 
mate of lead, found at Beresof in the Ural. 
Melanoma (mePan-o-ma), n. Same as Me- 
lanosis. 

Melanopathy (mel-an-op'a-thi), n. [Gr. 
melas, melanos, black, axidpailios, affection.] 
A disease of the skin, whicn consists in aug- 
mentation of black pigment, generally in 
patches. Dunglison. 

Melanopsls (mel-an-op’sis), n. [Gr. melas, 
melon, black, and opsis, appearance.] A 
genus of fresh-water, testaceous, turbinated 
molluscs, found in the south of Europe, and 
especially near the Mediterranean. They 
occur fossil ill most of the tertiary beds of 
Europe. 

llelanorrlll]ea(mol'an-o-re"a), n. [Gr. melas, 
melanos, black, and rhe6, to flow.] A genus 
of very large Indian trees, belonging to the 
nat. order Anacardiaceae. It includes M. 
usitatissima, or black-vamish tree — the 
theet-tsee of Burmah and khew of Munipoor 
--which produces a wood of a dark colour, 
«o hard tnat native anchors are made of it, 
and yields when tapped a vaniish which 
becomes black on exposure, and is much 
valued for laoquering boats, vessels designed 


to contain liquids, articles of furniture, and 
the like. 

MelanOBlB (mel-an-d'sis), n. [Gr., a growing 
black, frommeios.meian, black,] In ^thol. 
an organic affection, due to the softening 
of the tissue of the part through disease, 
especially tubercles, in which the tissue 
is converted into a black, hard, homogene- 
ous substance, near which ulcers or cavities 
may foi-m. The lungs are the cliief seat of 
this affection. 

Melanosperm (me-lan'o-spSrm), n. [Gr. 
fnelas, melanos, black, and sperma, seed.] 
An alga belonging to the division Melano- 
^ermesD. 

MfelanospermeSB (mel-an -6-8p6rm'e-6), n. pf . 
A division of algai, characterized by their 
dark olivaceous spores. This division con- 
tains many of the largest and most impor- 
tant algOD, especially the large brown sea- 
weeds which seem in all countries to form 
the extreme limit of seaweed growth. 

Melanotic (mel-an-ot'lk), a. Relating to 
melanosis. 

Melanotjrpe (me-lan^o-tip), n. Same as 
Melainotype. 

Melanterlte (me-lan't6r-it), n. [Gr melas, 
melan, black ] A mineralogical name of 
the native sulphate of iron. 

Melanthacesa fmel-an-tha'se-S), n. pi. [Gr. 
melanthes, having black blossoms — melas, 
black, and anthos, a flower.] A nat. order 
of poisonous endogens, consisting of bulb- 
ous. tuberous, and fibrous rooted plants, 
with or without stems, and having parallel- 
veined leaves The fruit is a three-parted 
capsule. There are about 130 species, natives 
of all parts of the world, some of which 
resemble crocuses and some small lilies. 
The most important species are medical 
plants, as the meadow-saffron (Colchicum 
autumnale), white hellebore ( Veratrum al- 
bum), and cevadilla (Asagroea officinalis). 
The root of Helcmias dioica is used in North 
America as a tonic and anthelmintic. 

Melanthaceous (mel-an-tha'^shus), a In 
bot. of or belonging to the order Melan- 
thaceie. 

Melanure, Melanunis (mcl'a-nur, mel-a- 
nu'rus), n. [Gr. melas, melan, black, and 
oura, a tail ] A small fish of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Sparus melanurus of Linnecus, 
a species of gilthead. 

Melaphirre (mel'a-fir), n. A compact black 
or blackish-gray trap-rock, consisting of a 
matrix of labradorite and augite, in which 
are imbedded crystals of the same minerals, 
and sometimes uniaxial mica, hornblende, 
and iron pyrites. It contains less iron and 
is of leas specific gravity than dolerite, into 
which it sometimes passes. 

Mela-rosa, Mella-rosa (mel'a-rO-za), n. 
[It. mela, an apple, and rosa, a rose.] The 
fruit of a tree of the genus Citrus, probably 
a variety of the lime (C. Limetta, or sweet 
lime), cultivated in Italy, and deriving its 
name from its fragrance resembling that of 
a rose. 

Melas One'las), n. [Gr., black.] An ende- 
mial disease of Arabia, characterized by 
dark or black spots on the skin. 

Melasma (me-lasTna), n. [Gr., a black or 
livid spot, from melas, black.] A disease 
of aged persons, in which a black spot ap- 
pears upon the skin, especially of the ex- 
tremities, which soon forms a foul ulcer. 
Called also Melasmic. 

Melasmlc (me-las'mik), n. See Melasma. 

Melasoma (rael-a-sd'ma), n. [Gr. melas, 
black, and sHma, body.] A very extensive 
family of heteromerous coleoptora, so called 
from the black colour of the species; it is 
the Tenebrionido) of Leach. It contains 
three large genera, Pimelia, Blapsi, and 
Tenebrio. 

Melasses (me-las'ez), n. sing. [Fr. mdlasse. 
It. melassa, from L. mel, honey.] Same as 
Molasses. 

Melastoma (me-las'to-ma), n. [Gr. melas, 
black, and stoma, mouth, from the fruit of 
some of the species, when eaten, staining 
the lips black.] A genus of plants of about 
forty species, natives of tropical Asia, North 
Australia, and Oceania, the type of the nat. 
order Melastomacees. They are shrubs, 
usually covered with harsh hairs; the flowers 
are large, white, rose-coloured or purple, 
and the entire leaves three to seven nerved. 
The leaves of M. malabathrica, an East 
Indian species, are used by the natives 
where It grows as a remedy in diarrhoea, 
dysentery, and mucous discharges. 

MellUltomaoese (mera-sto-m&''se-e). n. pi. 
An extensive nat. order of polypetalous 


exogens, neai-ly related to Myrtacess, but 
theydifferremarkably in the anthers, which 
usually open by pores, and ore inflexed In 
bud, while the stamens are usually declinate 
and of two forms. They are shruM or trees, 
rarely herbs, with opposite or whorled 
leaves, often prominently three or five 
nerved, and often handsome flowers. They 
receive their name from the fruit of some 
of the species staining the lips of a black or 
deep purple colour. The species, of which 
about 1200 are known, abound chiefly in 
tropical countries, especially in South and 
West America. 

MelastomaceoUB (mel'a-Bto-ma''8hu8), a. 
Belonging or relating to the nat. order Mel- 
astomaceeo. 

MelcMsedlclan 0nel-kiz'e-di''8han), n. Gne 
of a sect in the third century who afflrmed 
Melchisedec to be Christ, or tne Holy Ghost, 
and paid him divine adoration. Some re- 
garded him as oven superior to Christ. 
Written also Melchizedecian. 

Melcihlte (melk^it), 7i. One of an eastern 
sect of Christians who, while adhering to the 
ceremonies and liturgy of the Greek Church, 
acknowledge the authority of the pope. The 
name is also given to such members of the 
Greek community as are Roman Catholics. 
Melcliizedeclan(mel-ki 2 'e-di"Bhan),n. Same 
as Melchisedician. 

Melder (merder), n. [Icel. meldr, flour or 
com in the mill, from mala, to grind. See 
Meal.] The ouantity of meal ground at one 
time. [Scotch.] 

That ilka melder, wi' the miller, 

Thou sat as laiig as thou had siller. Bttrtts. 

Mele,t 71. Meal; dinner, &c Chaucer. 
Meleagrinse (mere-a-gri"ne), n pi. A sub- 
family of the Phasianida', or pheasant fam- 
ily, comprising the turkeys and guinea- 
fowl. 

Meleagrls (mel-e-a'gris), n. A genus of 
birds of the family Phasianidaj, including 
the turkeys See Turkey. 

Mdlde (ma-la), n. [Fr. , a participial substan- 
tive from inHer, to mix, O.Fr. mesler, Pr. 
rnesclar, L.L. misculare, a freq. of misceo, 
to mix. ] A fight in which the combatants 
are mingled in one confused mass ; a hand- 
to-hand conflict; an affray; a scuffle; a 
mellay, 

Meleguetta-pepper (mel-e-gwet'a-pep'6r), 
71. Same as Malaguetta-pepper. 

Melena (me-le'na), 7i. Same as Melcena. 
Meles (meles), n. [L., a badger.] A genus 
of plantigrade mammals forming according 
to* some zoologists the type genus of the 
family Melidro, but by others referred to 
the family Ursidro (bears), forming a sort 
of connecting link between them and the 
weasels and otters (Mustelidce); the badgers. 
See Badger. 

Meletian (me-le'shan), n. Eccles. (a) a fol- 
lower of meletius, an Egyptian bishop, who 
refused to hold communion with the lapsed 
on their repentance. (6) A follower of St. 
Meletius in the schism of Antioch in the 
fifth century. 

Mele>tlde,t n. [Mele, for meal, and tide, 
time.] Meal-time. Chaucer. 

Melia (me'li-a), n. [Gr., the ash, from the 
resemblance of the leaves. ] A small genus 
of trees, nat order MeliacesB, natives of 
tropical Asia and Australia. M. A zadirachta, 
or margosa, is an evergreen which grows 
to the height of 40 feet, and bears white 
flowers. It is a native of the East Indies. 
Its bark yields a bitter used as a tonic, Its 
seeds yield a valuable oil, and its tnmk a 
tenacious gum. M. A zedarach, sometimes 
called Persian lilac, pride qf India, and 
bead-tree, is a native of the north of India, 
and much cultivated in the southern parts 
of the United States, ns well os in southern 
ISurope. The bark of the root is said to be 
a powerful vermifuge. 

Mellacesd (m6-li-a'se-§), n. pi. A nat. order 
of polypetalous dicotyledons, distinguished 
by their stamens being united into a tube. 
It consists of shrubs and trees chiefly inha- 
biting tropical Asia and America, and the 
species possess bitter, tonic, and astringent 
properties. They have small paniculate 
flowers, and often pinnate leaves, 
Melil}ean,Meliboean(mel-i-be'an),o. [After 
Meliboeus, one of the interlocutors In the 
first eclo^e of Virgil] In rhet. and poetry, 
alteniate; alternately responsive; alternat- 
ing. 

And Danton rises and speaks, and CoUot d’Her- 
bois rises, and Curate Gr^oire, and lame Couthon 
of the mountain rises; and in rapid Melibotan stanzas, 
only a few lines each, they propose motions not a 
few. Carlyle. 
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MeliO (merikV a. [Gr. melUcos, from melos^ 
a Bong.] Relating to song; lyric. 

KellOa (meri'ka), n. [It. melica, the great 
millet, from L. mel, noney ] A genus of 
grasses, two species of which, M. unijiora, 
much liked by cattle, and M. nxttam, of 
rarer occurrence, are found in Britain. M. 
(Utissima, a Siberian species, attaining a 
height of S or 4 feet, has been introduced 
into Europe, and yields a considerable 
bulk of herbage. 

MelloerlB (me-lis'Sr-is), n. [Gr. xnelik^ris- 
msli, honey, and keros, wax. ) In pathol an 
encysted tumour, the contents of which re- 
semble wax or honey in consistence. 
Melloerous (me-lis^^r-us), a. [See Meli- 
OERIS ] A term applied to a tumour in- 
closed in a cyst, and consisting of matter 
like honey. 

Mello-grasfl (meVik-gras), n. See Melica 
MelldSB (merl-de), n.pl. [L. ineles, a bad- 
ger, or a marten. See Melks.] A family of 
plantigrade animals characterized by their 
elongated bodies and short lep, and by the 
fact that they have a camassial tooth with 
a partly cutting edge, while in the beai's all 
the teeth are equally tuberculate. It in- 
cludes according to some zoologists the 
badgers, the glutton or wolverine, the grison, 
and the ratels or honey-badgei’s, which, 
however, by others are classed under differ- 
ent families. 

Mellllte (meri-llt), n See Mellite. 
Mdlilot (meri-iot), n. [Gr. melildion, 
imlildtos, a kind of clover, so called from 
the quantity of honey it contained—meZt, 
honey, and lotos, lotus.] A plant of the 
genus Melilotus f which see). 

MelilOtllS (mel-i-ld'tus), n. A genus of le- 
* gumlnous plants, sub-order Papilionacero, 
differing from the clovers in having race- 
mose flowers The common yellow melilot 
(M. ojficbiaiw) grows wild in woods, hedges, 
and neglected fields in Britain and most 
parts of Europe. It was formerly used as a 
medicine, as an ingredient in plasters, poul- 
tices, and emollient fomentations White 
melilot {M, vulgaris or leivcantha), common 
in some parts of Europe, has become natur- 
alized in Britain. It has been recommended 
as a fodder plant under the names of Cabtd 
and Bokhara clover. M. cctrulea is em- 
ployed in giving its peculiar flavour and 
odour to the Swiss cheeae known as sap- 
saqo. 

Meliorate (mel'yor-at), v t pret. & pp me- 
liorated; ppr, meliorating, [L. melioro, itie- 
lioratum, to make better, from nielior, 
better, compar. of bonus, good.] To make 
better; to improve; to ameliorate; as, to 
meliorate fmit by grafting, or soil by culti- 
vation. 

Nature by art we nobly meltorau Denham.. 
The pure and benign light of revelation has had a 
fneltorating\nti\ie.x\cc.on mankind. U’ashtngton. 

Meliorate (meryor-at), v. i. To grow better. 

Meliorater, Meliorator (meryor-at-6i), n. 
One who meliorates 

Melioration (mel-yor-a'shon), n. [L. rne- 
lioratio, rneliorationis, a bettering, from 
melioro, to better See Meliorate ] 1. The 
act or operation of making or becoming bet- 
ter; improvement; amelioration, 

A direct discouragement of tneiwrattou, as directly 
as if the law said in express terms, Thou shalt not 
improve Burke. 

2. pi. In ScoU law, a term generally used to 
signify improvements made by a tenant 
upon the land or farm which he rents, and 
for which he is in certain cases entitled to 
recompense from the landlord. 

MeliOlity t (mel-yor'i-ti), n. [L.L meliotitas, 
from L, melior, better ] The state of being 
better. 

This colour of melwrity aitiA pre-emincn':c is a sign 
of weakness. Bacon 

M0lip2ia^(me-lifa'ga),n. [Or nieli, honey, 
and phago, to eat ] A genus of tenuirostral 
birds, the type of the family Meliphagidse 
(which see). 

luliphagan (me-Ufa-gan), n A tenuiros- 
tral bird of the genus Meliphaga. 
MeliphagfdSB (mel-i-fajT-dg), n.pl. Idr.rneli, 
honey, and pfiagO, to eat ] A family of 
tenuirostral Insessores, having a long curved 
sharp bill, the tongue terminating in a pen- 
cil of delicate filaments to adapt it for suck- 
ing honey from flowers or juices from fruits; 
the honey-eaters or honey-suckers. They 
abound in all parts of Australia One species, 
Meliphaga or PtUotis paradiseus, is called 
the rifieman or rifle-bird by the colonists ; 
another spec\e%,Myzanthei melanophrys, the 
beU-bird, from its voice resembling the 


tinkling of a little bell. Prosthernadera 
Novw-ZeelanduB (the poe or parson bird), 
somewhat larger than a blackbird, is the 
only musical member of the family, and has 
besides great powers of mimicry. See 
Honey-sucker. 

Mellphagidan (mel-i-fafi-dan), n A bird 
belonging to the family Meliphagidee. 
Mellpnagous (me-lif’^a-gus), a. Feeding 
upon honey. 

Melissa, Melltta (me-lls'a, me-lit'ta), n. 
(Gr., a bee— bees obtaining a great quantity 
of honey from the balm.] A genus of plants, 
nat order Labiatoe. M. oflicinalis (common 
balm) is a native of the south of Europe, 
but naturalized in some parts of Britain, 
and common in gardens There are only 
tliree or four species natives of Europe and 
West and Central Asia; they are herbs 
with toothed roundish leaves, and white or 
yellowish blossoms in few-flowered whorls. 
It is frequently used in infusion as a common 
drink in fevers 

Melisuglnse (raori-8u-ii"ne), n. pi. A sub- 
family of tenuirostral, passerine bOds, of 
the family Trochilidaj, the straight-billed 
humming-birds, the Florisugince of some 
naturalists. 

MelltaBa (mel-i-te'a), n A genus of butter- 
flies belonging to the family Nymphalidro, 
and distinguished by their antennec, which 
have a wide flat club. There are several 
British species known by the name of f Titu- 
laries 

Mellthreptinse (mel'i-threp-ti"ne), n pi 
[Gr. rneli, honey, and threptos, fed ] The 
honey-suckers, a sub-family of tenuirostral, 
insessorial birds, of the order Melipliagidro. 
Melltose (md'i-tos), n. [Or mcli, honey.] 
(CiaHigOi, ) A kind of sugar obtained from 
the manna which falls in opaque drops from 
various species of Eucalyptus growing in 
Tasmania 

Melltta. See Melissa. 

Melittis (me-lit'is), n [Gr. melissa, melitta, 
a bee See Melissa.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Labiatoe; bastard balm M Me- 
lissophyllum, the only species of erect habit, 
is a beautiful plant with large and often 
highly coloured flowers, growing in woods 
and Ii edges in the south and south-west of 
England, and occurring throughout central 
and southern Europe. 

Mell (mel), n. A wooden mallet. [Scotch ] 
Mell, Melle (mel), v.t. [Fr rubier, to mix, 
to mingle. See MkLEE.] To mix; to blend 
[Old English and Scotch ] 

Mell, Melle (mel), v i [Obsolete and Scotch ] 

1. To meddle ; to intermeddle or interfere ; 
to have to do with. 

Hence, ye profane, mell not with holy things 

Bp. Hall. 

2. To contend in fight. 

Mellt (mel), n. |L. rnel] Honey. 'Mell 
nor gall. ’ Warner 

MellaF, Melley (melTa), n. [See M£lee.] 
A mSl^e; a conflict 

He rode the mellay, lord of the ringiiig lists. 

Tennyson. 

So that Russians belonging to the coliunn, and 
Russians belonging to the right wing, and men of 
the Scots Greys, and men of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, were here forced and crowded together in 
one ludiscrirnmate melley IP’ H. Bussell. 

Melle, t 11 . A mill. Chaucer. 

Melliferous (me-llfSr-us). a. [L mellifer, 
from mel, mellis, honey, and fero, to pro- 
duce ] Producing honey. 'Melliferousp\ahts.’ 
N Grew 

MelUllc (me-lif'ik), a. Same as Melliferous 
MelUficatlon (me-lif'i-ka"8hon), n. (L. rnel- 
liflco, inellificatum, to make honey —nici, 
mellis, honey, and facio, to make.] The 
making or production of honey. 
MelURuence (me-liflu-en^, n. [L mel, 
mellis, honey, and fluo, to now.] A flow of 
sweetness, or a sweet smooth flow. ‘ I'he 
pastoral mellifluence of its lyric measures. ' 
T Warton. 

Mellifluent (me-Iiflfi-ent), a. [L. melliflu- 
ens, mellifluentis, and mellifluus, honey- 
dropping. See Mellifluence.] Flowing 
as with honey; smooth; sweetly flowing. 

‘ The mellifluent strain. ' Shenstone. 
Melllfluently (me-liflG-ent-li), adv. In a 
mellifluent manner; smoothly; flowingly 
Mellifluous (me-liflfl-us), a. Same as Mel- 
lifluent. 

A tnellt/luous voice, as I am a true knight. Skak. 
Melllfluously (me-lifTfl-us-ll), adv. Same as 
Mellifluently 

When amatory poets sing their loves 
In liquid lines meltiJluoHsly bland. Byron. 

Melligenous (me-UJ'en-us), a. [L. mellige- 


nu8, honev-like— mellit, honey, and 
genus, kind. ] Having the qualities of honey. 
Melligo (me-ll'g6), n. [L.] Honey-dew 


(which see). 

Melinite. See Mellite. 

MelUloquent (me-lil'6-kwent), a. [L. mel, 
meUis, honey, and loquens, loquentis, ppr. of 
Zoguor, to speak. ] Speaking sweetly. [Rare.] 
MelUphagan (me-lif'a-gan), n. Same as 
Meliphagan. 

Mellipll^OUB (me-lifa-gus), a. Same as 
Meliphagous. 

Mellit (merit), n. [L mel, mellis, honey.) 
In farriery, a dry scab on the heel of a 
horse's foot, cured by a mixture of honey 
and vinegar 

Mellltate (mel'i-tat), n. [L. mel, mellis, 
honey.] A salt of mellitic acid. 

Mellite, Melllllte (melTt, mel'i-lit), n. [L. 
mel, mellis, Gr meli, honey, and lithos, a 
stone.] Honey-stone, a very rare mineral, 
first observed in the beds or brown-coal in 
Thuringia. The term rnellUite has also been 
given to a mineral of a reddish or grayish 
yellow, found at Tivoli and Capo dl Bove 
near Rome. It occurs in very minute crys- 
tals in the fissures and cavities of lava. It 
fuses into a glass before the blow-pipe. 
Mellitic (me-lit'lk), a. Pertaining to mellite 
or honey-stone. —Mellitic. acid (Hij Cg O 12 ), the 
peculiar acid of the mellite or honey-stone 
of Thuringia. It has a sour, bitter taste, is 
very soluble in water and also in alcohol, 
and it crystallizes in colourless needles. 
Mellivora (me-liv'6-ra), n.pl [L. mel, 
mellis, honey, and voro, to devour.] A 
genus of the Melidec or badger family, much 
like the common badger in tlieir habits and 
appearance, but exceedingly fond of honey. 
They are natives of northern and southern 
Africa; the ratels. 

Melloca. Melluco (mel-16'ka, mel-luTcd), n. 
[South American name ] A genus of plants 
of the nat order Basellaceee M. tvberosa, 
a species of the genus, is cultivated in I’eru, 
Bolivia, and New Grenada, on account of 
its esculent tuberous roots. In the potato 
famine of 1846 it was introduced into Britain 
to supply the place of that esculent, but 
was found unpalatable, and its culture was 
accordingly abandoned. 

Mellone (mel'on), n [See Mellite.] Acom- 
pouiul of carbon and nitrogen obtained by 
heating bi-sulphocyanide of mercury, the 
compound remaining at the bottom of the 
retort in the form of a lemon - yellow 
powder. 

Mellow (melTo), a [Allied probalily to such 
words as Pruv 0 moll, soft, ripe, molich, 
mellow, on the point of rotting, molltg, soft; 
and probably also to L mollis, Or. malakos, 
Skr. mridu, tender, soft, sweet, ripe, and to 
E. meal, all belonging, according to Max 
Miiller, to tiie very prolific Indo-European 
root mar.] 1. Soft with ripeness; easily 
yielding to pressure; as, a mellow peach or 
apple; mellow fruit.— 2. Soft and loamy; 
easily penetrated; unctuous; as, mellow 

Camomile sheweth mellow grounds fit for wheat. 

Bacon. 

3. Soft to the senses; rich or delicate to the 
eye, ear, palate, &c., as colour, sound, fla- 
vour, and the like. 

Dragon.s of the prime 
That tare caoh other m their bluiie 
Were mellow music match'd with him. Tennyson. 
Tlie tender flush wliose mellow stain imbues 
Heaven with all freaks of light. Perctval. 

4. Toned down by the lapse of time; softened 
or matured by length of years ; kindly dis- 
posed; good-humoured; genial; jovial. ‘As 
merry and mellow an old bachelor as ever 
followed a hound.’ Irving. 

May health return to mellow age. U'ordsworlk. 

5. Rendered good-humoured or genial by 
liquor; somewhat under the influence of 
liquor; half -tipsy. 

When I am dead, may the better sort say, 

In the morning when sober, in the evening when 
mellow. 

He’s gtme, and not left behind him his fellow. 

Dr. Pope. 

Mellow (meinf)), tv f 1 To ripen; to bring 
to maturity; to soften by ripeness or age; to 
give richness, flavour, or delicacy. 

On foreign mountains may the sun refine 
The grape’s soft Juice, and mellow it to wine. 

Addison. 

2, To soften; to pulverize; as, earth is mel- 
lowed by frost. — 8. To tone or smooth down; 
to soften in character; to render moi’e per- 
fect; to mature; to improve. 

Memory softens and subdues many a harsh tint» 
mellows many an incongruity. Lever. 


Fftte, fta, fat, fall; md, met, hfir; pine, pin; ndte, not, mflve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; il. Sc. abune; f, Sc. fep. 
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Mallow (inell6),t?.». 1. To become soft; to be 
r^ned, matured, or brought to perfection. 
*To ripe and mellow there.' Donne. --2. To 
soften in character; to become toned down. 

This country, gradimlly softeninfir towards the 
neijfhbourhooti of Mr. B. s retreat, there mellowed 
into a rustic landscape. Dickens. 

Mellowly (meri6-li), adv. In a mellow 
manner. 

Mellowness (morid-neB), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being mellow; ripeness; maturity; 
softness or richness to the eye, ear, palate, 
and the like. 

In thee all passion becomes passionless. 

Touched by thy spirit's mellowness. Tennyson. 

2. In painting, a richness of tone in an old 
picture; absence of harsh colouring in a new 
one. 

Mellowy (mel'lo-i), a Soft; unctuous. 

Whose mellowy glebe doth bear 
The yellow ripen’d sheaf. Drayton 

MelOOactUS (mcl-O-kak'tus), n. \ Melon 
and cactm.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Cactaceee, characterized by the flowers being 
reduced in a heinisphorical or cylindrical 
ead at the top of the plant, which consists 
of a dense mass of l)ri8tly wool and slender 
spines, from amongst which the small ephem- 
eral flowers scarcely emerge. The plants 
themselves consist of simple fleshy stems of 
a globular or conical form, with numerous 
prominent ribs armed with fascicles of stiff 
spines placed at regular distances. There 
are numerous species, principally natives 
of the West Indies. M. communis is called 
the Turk's-cap cactus, from the flowering 
portion on the top of the plant being of a cy- 
lindrical form and red colour like a fez cap. 
Melocoton, Melocotoon (mei'o-ko-ton"), n. 
[Sp. melocoton, a peach-tree grafted into a 
quince-tree, or the fruit of the tree; It. me- 
locotogno, quince-tree ; L. malum cotoneum 
or Cgdonium, a quince, from Cydonia, in 
Crete, whence it came.J A quince; also, a 
large kind of peach. 

Melodeon ( me-lo'de-on), n [From melody, Gr. 
melodta. Woe Melopy.] 1. A wind-instru- 
ment furnished with metallic free reeds 
and a keyboard, whose keys open valves by 
which the wind from the bellows, worked 
by the performer’s feet, is admitted to the 
reeds. It is a variety of the Iiarmouiuin, 
Called also lieed-organ. 2 A music-hall 

Melodic (me-lod'ik), a Of the nature of 
inebjdy; relating to or made up of melody 

Melodics (me-lod'iks), m. That branch of 
the science of music which investigates the 
laws of melody and the pitch of tones. 

Melodious (me-16'di-us), a. [See Melopy.] 
Containing or characterized by melody ; 
musical; agreeable to the ear by a sweet 
succession of sounds; as, u melodious voice; 
mehditnis strains. ‘ Music more melodious 
than the spheres ' Dryden 

Melodiously (me-ld'di-us-li), adv. In a me- 
lodious manner; musically. 

Melodiousness (me-ldMi-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being melodious, < )r of being agree- 
able to the ear by a sweet succession of 
sounds; musicalness. 

Melodist (merd-dist), n, 1 A composer or 
singer of melodies. 2. A collection of melo- 
dies, tunes, or songs. 

Melodize (mel'o-diz), v t. pret. pp. melo- 
dized; ppr. melodizing To make melodious. 

Melodize (meFo-diz), v.i. To compose or 
sing melodies. 

Melodrama (mel-6-dra'ma), n. [Gr, melos, 
a song, and drama, drama ] Originally and 
strictly, that species of drama in which 
the declamation of certain passages is in- 
terrupted by music, but now the term has 
come to designate a romantic play, generally 
of a serious character. In which effect is 
sought by startling incidents, striking situa- 
tions, exaggerated sentiment and thrilling 
denouement, aided by splendid decoration 
and music. 

Melodramatio, Melodramatlcal (mera- 
dra-mat'Tk, mel'a-dra-mat"ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to, suitable for, or having the char- 
acter of a melodrama. ‘ Full of contortion 
and melodramatic postures.’ Sir G. C. 
Lewie. 

Melodramatically (mel'd-dra-mat'^ik-al-li), 
adv. In a melodramatic manner; in the 
manner of an actor of melodrama; in an 
affected and exaggerated manner assumed 
for effect. 

The honourable Samuel Slumkey him$elf advanced 
and seized the hand of the said Pott, and melodra- 
tnatically testifled by gestures to the crowd his in- 
effaceable obligation to the Eatanswill Gazette. 

Dickens. 

Melodramatlst (mel-o-dra'mat-ist), n. One 


who is versed In melodramas or who writes 
them. 

Melodrame (mel'd-dr&m), n. Same as MeU- 
drama (which see). 

Melody (meF6-di), n. [Gr. melOdia, a tune, 
a choral Bong— melos, a limb, a part, and 
6de, a song.] An agreeable succession of 
sounds ; sweetness of sound ; music ; as, a 
voice full of melody ; the melody of birds. 
‘ While all the winds with melody are ring- 
ing.’ Shelley. 

The birds chant nulody on every bush. Shak. 

Specifically, in music, (a) a succession of 
simple sounds produced by a single voice 
or instrument, and so regulated and modu- 
lated as to please the ear or to express some 
kind of sentiment, (b) The particular air or 
tune of a musical piece ; the leading theme 
or themes in a musical composition. 

Meloe (mel'6-e}, n. A genus of coleopterous 
insects belonging to the family Cantfiaridie; 
the oil-beetles. It consists of those apter- 
ous species which have the body large and 
distended, with the elytra short, oval, and 
lapping over each other at the base of the 
suture. When alarmed these insects emit 
from the joints of the legs an oily yellow- 
ish liquor. In some parts of Spain they are 
used instead of the blister-fly, or are mixed 
with it The larvce attach themselves to 
bees, whose eggs they destroy, and within 
the egg membranes are hatched, supported 
by the honey intended for the young bee 

Melolontha (mel-o-lon'tha), n. [Gr mMo- 
lonthe, a kind of beetle.] A genus of lamel- 
licorn beetles, of which the common cock- 
chafer {Melolontha vulgaHs) is an example. 
The grub of this species lives for two or 
three years, and is often very destructive. 

MelolonthldSB (mel-6-lon'thi-de), n. pi 
A family of coleopterous insects, of which 
tlie common cockchafer {Melolontha vulga- 
ris) is an example. 

Melolontllidail (mel-6-lon'thi-dan), n A 
beetle belonging to the family Melolonthidsc 

Melon (ineTon), n [Fr. melon, L. melo, an 
apple-shaped melon, Gr. mHon, an apple 
or apple-sliaped fruit.] A plant, Cucumis 
Melo, nat. order Cucurbitacece. It is an her- 
baceous, succulent, climbing or trailing an- 
nual, cultivated for its fruit in hot eastern 
countries from time immemorial The fruit 
is the richest and most highly flavoured of 
all the fleshy fruits. 'There are many varie- 
ties of the melon, as the Canteloup, which 
is reckoned the best, Egyptian, Salonica, 
and Per.sian, each of wliich includes several 
varieties In this climate the melon, to be 
raised to perfection, requires the aid of arti- 
ficial heat and glass throughout every stage 
of its culture The water-melon is the CAt- 
rullus vulgaris — Musk-melon, a variety of 
Cucumis Melo 

Melon-thistle (mel'on-thisT), n A name 
common to the melon-shaped cactuses, as 
those of the genus Melocactus (which see). 

Melopiano (nieT6-pi-a-nC), n. [Gr. melos, a 
song, and E piano. ] An invention by 
which sustained sounds can be produced on 
a pianoforte. It consists of a series of small 
hammers set into rapid vibration by wind- 
ing up a spring. When a key is struck and 
held down the constant repetition of the 
blows of the hammer causes a continuous 
vibration of the string, producing a sus- 
tained and charm- 
ing sound. 

Melopoeia (mel-6- 
pe'i-a), n [Gr. vne- 
lopoiia, from melos, 
a song, and poie6,to 
make.] The art of 
com posing melody, 

Melotype (mel'd- 
tip), n. A photo- 
graphic process in 
which the dark 
chamber is dis- 
pensed with, as the 
pictures can be de- 
veloped at any time 
after they are tak- 
en. It is especially 
valuable to tour- 
ists for use in the 
field. 

Melpomene (mel- 

ponFe-n6), n. [Gr. 

Melpometii, ti'om 
melpomai, to sing.] 

1. In class, myth. , lit 
the songstress; the 
muse who presides over tragedy, daughter of 
Zeus and Mnemosyne. She is generally re- 


f iresented as a young woman, with vine 
eaves surrounding her head, and holding 
in her hand a tragic mask. —2. A smaU 
planet or asteroid, revolving between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, discovered June 
24, 1862, by Trofessor Hind. 

Melrose (mel'rdz), n. [L. mel, honey, and 
rosa, a rose. ] Honey of roses. 

What 1 used was a mixture of melrose with sixteen 
drops of the muriatit add. Str PT. Fordyce. 

Melt (melt), v.t. [A. Sax. rneltan, mUtan, 
also smeltan. (See Smelt.) Allied to Gr. 
meldb, to liquefy ; also to malt, mellow, &c., 
the 8 according to Pott representing a 
preposition.] 1. To reduce from a solid to 
a liquid or flowing state by heat; to liquefy; 
to dissolve; to fuse; as, to melt wax, tallow, 
or lead; to melt ice or snow. —2. Fig. to 
soften, as by a warming and kindly influence; 
to render gentle or susceptible to mild in- 
fluences, as to love, pity, or tenderness. 

For pity ntetts the mind to love. Dryden. 

3. To waste away; to dissipate. Shak. 

Melt, Dissolve, Thaw. — 'Two words, . . . popu- 
larly confounded, though scientifically very distinct, 
are melt and dissolve. The former signifies to bring 
a substance from a solid to a liquid condition by the 
^eucy of heat alone; the latter signifies the bring- 
ing about this result by distributing the particles of 
the substance acted on among the particles of an- 
other substance which is itself liquid, and this pro- 
cess is termed the solution of the solid substance. 
The term to thaw diffeis from to melt in being only 
applicable to substances whose ordinary condition 
is that of a liquid, and which have become solid in 
consequence of the abstraction of heat, and there- 
fore return to the liquid condition of themselves,’ 
Chambers's yournal 

Syn. To liquefy, dissolve, fuse, thaw, mol- 
lify, soften, subdue. 

Melt (melt). V i. 1. To become liquid; to 
dissolve; to be changed from a fixed or solid 
to a flowing state. 

And winter snow in minutes melts away Dryden. 

2. To be dissolved; to lose substance. 

And what seem’d corporal, 

Melted as breath into the wind. Shak. 

S To pass, as one thing into another, so that 
the point of junction is imperceptible, to 
pass by imperceptible degrees; to blend; to 
shade. 

The delicate gradation of curves that melt into 
each other by imjierceptible transitions. Dr. Catrd. 

4. To be softened to love, pity, tenderness, 
sympathy, or the like; to become tender, 
mild, or gentle. 

Meltuip- witli tenderness and mild compassion. 

Shak 

5. Tq be weakened or broken; to be sub- 
dued, as by fear 

As soon as wc had heard these things, our hearts 
did melt, neither did there remain any more courage 
m any man. Josh. ii. ii 

Meltoble (melt'a-bl), a. That may be melted; 
fusible. 

Melter (melt'6r), n. One who melts. 
Melting (melt'ing), p. and a. 1 Fusing; dis- 
solving - 2 Affecting; moving; as, a tnelt- 
ing speech.-— 3. Feeling or showing tender- 
ness. ‘A hand open as day for melting 
charity.’ Shak. 

Meltingly (melt’lng-li), adv. 1 In a melt- 
ing manner; in a manner to melt or soften. 
2 Like something melting; by the process 
of melting. 

Zelinaue lay upon a bank, that her tears falling 
into the water, one might have thought she began 
inelting^ly to be metamorphosed to the running river. 

Sir P. Sidney 

Meltingness (melt'lng-nes), n. 1. The 
power of melting or softening —2. Capabil- 
ity of being softened by some wanning and 
Wndly influence. 

Melting-pot (melt'ing-pot), n. A crucible. 
Meltl’th Owel'tith), n. [Probably a form of 
meal-tide ] A meal. [Scotch.] 

Melvie (mel'vi), v.t. To soil with meal 
[Scotch.] 

Sina’ need has he to say a gprace. 

Or melvie his braw cUilhing. Burns. 

MelyridSd (me-li'ri-de), n. pi A group of 
small coleopterous insects, family Malaco- 
dermata, mostly British ; type genus Mely- 
ris. The body is ovate, soft, and but 
slightly convex, and generally of a brilliant 
colour, red and green prevailing. They and 
their larvaj are found on flowers, which 
they frequent to feed on the smaller insects 
they find on them. 

MolyrlB (mo-ll'ris), n. [Gr. melouris, an in- 
sect mentioned by Nicander, and not iden- 
tified.] A genus of coleopterous insects, 
belonging to the section Pentamera, and 
Included in the Malacodermata. These in- 
sects are ordinarily found upon flowers; 
they are generally of small size and very 



Melpomene — Antique in 
the Vatican. 
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gaily coloured. Most of the species are 
natives of Africa. 

Mem. A contraction of Memorandum, 
placed before a note to aid the memory. 

Mem. To remember to forget to ask 

Old Whitbread to rny house one day. 

Mem. Not to forget to take of beer the cask. 

The brewer offered me away. Dr. lyolcot. 

Member (mem'b^r), n. [L. mernbrum, a 
limb, a member of the body.] 1. A part of 
an animal body capable of performing a dis- 
tinct office; a vital organ; a limb.— 2. Part 
of an ^gregate or a whole ; specifically, (a) 
a part of a discourse, or of a period or sen- 
tence ; a clause ; a part of a verse. (6) In 
arch, any subordinate part of a building, 
order, or composition, as a frieze, comice, 
or moulding, (c) One of the persons com- 
posing a society, community, or the like; 
an individal forming part of an association; 
as, every citizen is a member of the state or 
body politic, (d) In alg. either of the two 
parts or sides of an equation united by the 
sign of equality (=) 

Member^ (mem'bCrd), a. 1. Having limbs: 
used chiefly in composition; as big-?ncrw^ 
hered.—% In her. a term used of a bird when 
its legs are borne of a different tincture to 
the bird itself. 

Membersbip (mem'btr-ship), n. 1. The 
state of being a member. 

External church memhershtp or profession of the 
true religion South. 

2, The members of a body regarded collec- 
tively ; community ; society ; as, the whole 
menbership of the church. 

Membracidse (mem - bra ' si - de), n. pi [Gr. 
membrax, a kind of cicada.] The tree-hop- 
pers, a family of homopterous insects, in many 
respects resembling the Cicadidee, but pos- 
sessing the faculty of leaping, some of them 
to the distance of 6 or 6 feet. Some of them 
are found on the limbs of trees, and others 
on the stems of plants. This is an exten- 
sive family of insects, of the most bizarre 
forms. They abound in South America. 
Membrane (mem'bran), n [L, membrana, 
a thin skin, parchment, from meinbrum, a 
limb.] In anat. a texture of the animal 
body, arranged in the form of laminee, which 
covers organs, lines the interior of cavities, 
or takes part in the formation of the walls 
of canals or tubes The term is also often 
applied to the thin expanded parts, of various 
texture, both in animals and vegetables. 
Membrane is generally divided into three 
kinds, mucous, serous, and fibrous. The 
lining of the nose, trachea, oBsophagus, 
stomach, intestines, is of the first kind; the 
serous membranes form the lining of the 
sacs or closed cavities, as of the chest, ab- 
domen, (fee. ; the fibrous membranes are 
tough, inelastic, and tendinous; such as the 
dura mater, the pericardium, the capsules 
of Joints, A:c.— Investing membrane, the 
first layer of cells which assumes a distinctly 
membranous form upon the surface of the 
cicatricle of the ovum. It was formerly 
called the serous layer of the germinal 
membrane Schneiderian membrane, the 
lining membrane of the upper part of the 
nose, in which the nerves of the sense of 
smell are supposed to terminate. 
Membraneous, Membranaceous (mem- 
bra'ne-us, mem-bra-na'shus), o. 1. Belonging 
to or resembling a membrane; consisting of 
membranes; as, a metnbraneous covering. 

Birds of prey have memdranaceous stomachs, not 
muscular .Arbuthnot. 

2. In hot. thin, like membrane, and trans- 
lucent. In general it denotes a flatted leaf 
or one resembling parchment. 
Membraniferous (mem-bra-nir6r-ns), a. 
[L. membrana, a membrane, and /era, to 
bear, ] Having or producing membranes. 
Membranlform (mem-bran'l-form), a. [L 
membrana, a membrane, md forma, form.] 
Having the fonn of a membrane or of parch- 
ment. 

Membranology (mem-bra-nol'o-Ji), n. [L. 
membrana, a membrane, and Gr. logos, dis- 
course. ] The science which relates to mem- 
branes. [Rare.] 

Membranous (mem'bran-ns). a Belonging 
to a membrane ; consisting of membranes ; 
resembling a membrane ; as, membranous 
covering ; membranous tissue —Membranous 
cellular tissue, in hot. that kind of tissue in 
which the walls of the cellules are composed 
solely of membrane. It may be considered 
as the basis of the vegetable structure, 
never being absent in plants, while many 
are entirely composed of it. Written also 
Membraneous, Membranaceous. 


Memonto (mS-men^tdX n. [L., remember, 
be mindful, 2d pers. sing, imper. of memini, 
to remember.] A hint, suggestion, notice, 
or memorial to awaken memory; that which 
reminds. 

He is but a man, and seasonable mementos may 
be useful. Bacon. 

Memoir (mem'oir, mem'wftr), n. [Fr. m^- 
moire, from L. memoria, memory, from 
mewor, mindful. See Memory.] 1. A notice 
of something remembered; an account of 
transactions or events written familiarly, or 
as they are remembered by the narrator; 
an account of matters connected with some 
period of history, but less thorough and 
formal than a history proper.— 2. A biogra- 
phical notice, whether written by the sub- 
ject of it or by some one else ; recollections 
of one’s life; a biography or autobiography; 
as, his memoirs are veiy entertaining. — 
3 An accoimt of something deemed note- 
worthy ; a record of investigations of any 
subject, especially a communication to a 
scientific society on some subject of scien- 
tific interest. 

Memoirist (mem'oir-ist), n. A writer of 
memoirs 

Sir William Temple, the lively, agreeable, and well- 
informed essayist and memotrtst. Cratk. 

Memorabilia (mem'or-a-biri-a), n. pi. [L.] 
Things remarkable and worthy of remem- 
brance or record. 

Memorability (mem'or-a-bil"i-ti), n. Mem- 
orableuesa. Craig. 

Memorable (mem'or-a-bl), a. [L. memora- 
bilis, from meinor, mindful .See idEMORT.] 
Worthy to be remembered, illustrious; cele- 
brated; distinguished. ‘ By tombs, by books, 
by memorable deeds.’ Sir J Davies,— 
Syn Illustrious, celebrated, signal, distin- 
guished, extraordinary, remarkable, famous. 
Memorableness (mem'or-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being memorable ; mem- 
orability. 

Memorably (mem'or-a-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner worthy to be remembered. 
Memorandum (mem-or-an'dum), n pi. 
Memoranda (mem-or-an'da), less common- 
ly now Memorandums. [L , something to 
be remembered. See Memory.] 1. A note 
to help the memory 

I entered a memorandum in my pocket-book 

Guardian. 

A greasy page still extant, with many other scrawled 
memoranda regarding the bygone frequenters of 
the house. Thackeray. 

Specifically- 2. In laxo, (a) a short compendi- 
ous note in writing of any transaction, or 
the outline of an intended deed ; also, a 
document, containing the name of the com- 
pany, its object, amount of capital, liability 
of its members, Ac., required from every 
joint-stock company for registration, (b) In 
diplomacy, a summary of the state of a iiues- 
tion, or a justification of a decision adopted. 
Called also a Memoirs 

Memorandum-book(mem-or-an'dum-buk). 
n. A book in which matters are recorded 
to assist the memory. 

Memorandum -check (mem-or-an'dum- 
chek), n. A brief informal note of a debt 
of the nature of a due-bill. 

Memoratet (raem'or-at), v. t. [L. memorare, 
memoratum, from memor, mindful.] To 
mention for remembrance; to commemo- 
rate. 

Memoratlve (mem'or-at-iv), a. Adapted 
or tending to preserve the memory of any- 
thing. Hammond. 

Memorial (me-mo'ri-al), a. [L memorialis. 
See Memory.] l. Preservative of memory ; 
serving as a memorial. 

There high in air, memorial of my name, 

Fix the smooth oar, and lild me live to fame. Pope. 

2 Contained in memory. ‘The memorial 
possessions of the greatest part of mankind.' 
Watts.— Memtyrial stone, (a) same as Foun- 
dation-stone. (ft) A stone, generally a stone 
tablet set up on a wall, to commemorate 
some person or event. 

Memorial (me-mO'ri-al), n. 1. That which 
preserves the memory of something ; any- 
thing that serves to keep in memory. ‘ A 
more desirable memorial of his friend.’ 
Macaulay. 

Churches have names; some as memorials of 
peace, some of wisdom, some of the Trinity. 

Hooker. 

2. Any note or hint to assist the memory; a 
memorandum ; a record. 

Memorials written with King Edward's hand shall 
be the ground of this history. Str y. Hayward. 

8. A written representation of facts made 


to a legislative or other body as the ground 
of a petition, or a representation of facts 
accompanied with a petition.— 4. In diplom- 
acy, a species of informal state paper much 
used in negotiations, embracing such docu- 
ments as circulars sent to foreign agents, an- 
swers to the communications of ambassa- 
dors, and notes to foreign cabinets and am- 
bassadors. —6. In law, (a) that which contains 
the particulars of a deed, &c. , and Is the in- 
strument registered, as in the case of an an- 
nuity which must be registered, (ft) In Scots 
law, a statement of facts bearing upon a par- 
ticular point, doubtful or disputed, in order 
to obtain counsel’s opinion upon that point; 
a statement of facts and points of law bear- 
ing upon a question in dispute, designed to 
assist counsel in drawing a summons or 
defences, to prepare him for an oral hearing 
before a judge, and the like; a brief.— 
6 t Memory ; remembrance ; that which Is 
remembered (about a person or thing). 

‘ Precious is the memorial of the just.’ £ve- 
ft/n.— S yn. Monument, memento, memoran- 
dum, record. 

Memorialist (me-mo'ri-al-ist), n. 1. One 
who writesamemorialormemorials.— 2. One 
who presents a memorial to a legislative 
or any other body, or to a person. 

Memorialize ( me-mO'ri-al-iz ), v.t. pret A 
pp. memorialized; ppr. memorializing To 
present a memorial to; to petition by memo- 
rial. 

He felt that the mail-bags were not to be trifled 
with, and he resolved to memortahze the Post-office 
the very instant he reached London Dickens. 

Memoria Technica (me-md'ri-a tek'ni-ka), 
n. [L ] Lit. technical memory ; artificial 
memory; a method of assisting the memory 
by certain contrivances; mnemonics (which 
see). 

Memorie,t n. Memory ; remembrance.— 
To he drawn to memorie, to be recorded. 
Chaucer. 

Memorie, t To remember. Chaucer. 

Memoristt (mem'or-ist), n One who or 
that whlcli causes to be remembered, ‘Con- 
science, the punctual memorist within us,’ 
Sir T Browne. 

Memoriter (me-moriit-fir), adv [L ] From 
memory; by heart; as, to quote a passage of 
an author memoriter. 

Memorize (mem'or-iz), v.t. pret. A pp. mem- 
orized; ppr. memorizing 1 To cause to be 
remembered; to render memorable; especi- 
ally, to record; to hand down to memory by 
writing 

Except they meant tn bathe in recking wounds. 

Or tnemofizc another Golgotha Shak 

They neglect to memorize their conquest of the 
Indians. Spenser 

2. To commit to memory; to learn by heart, 
Goodrich. 

Memory (mem'o-ri), n. |L memoria, mem- 
ory, from memor, mindful, from memini, 
to remember ] 1. The power or the capa- 
city of having what was once present to the 
senses or the understanding suggested again 
to the mind, accompanied by a distinct 
consciousness that it has formerly been 
present to it ; the faculty of the mind by 
which it retains the knowledge of past 
events, or ideas wliich are past; remem- 
brance; recollection. I'he word memory is 
not employed uniformly in the same pre- 
cise sense, but it always expresses some 
modification of that faculty which enables 
us to treasure up and preserve for future 
use the knowledge which we acquire; a 
faculty which is obviously the great foun- 
dation of all intellectual improvement. The 
word memory is sometimes used to express a 
capacity of retaining knowledge, and some- 
times a power of recalling it to our thoughts 
when we have occasion to apply It to use. 
The latter operation of the mind, however, 
is more properly called recollection.— % The 
act of remembering. 

Some little memory of me will stir him. Shak. 

3. The State of being remembered; exemption 
from oblivion; continued existence in the 
recollection of men ; that which is remem- 
bered about a person or event. ‘ And left 
their 9nemories a world’s curse.’ Tennyson. 

The memory of the Just Is blessed, Prov. x, 7, 

4. Anything remembered. ‘Put strange 
memories in my head.’ Tennyson. — f>. The 
time within which past events can be re- 
membered or recollected, or the time within 
which a person may have knowledge of 
what is past; as, the revolution in France 
was within the author’s memory.—^. Me- 
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xnorlal; monumental record; that which 
calls to remembrance. 

Be better suited ; 

These weeds are memorits of those worser hours. 

I pr’ythee put them off. Shak. 

7. t An act or ceremony in remembrance; a 
service for the dead. 

Their Diri|fcs, their Trentals, and their shrifts, 
Their ntetnortts, their singings, and their gifts 
Spenser. 

^Memory, Recollection, Remembrance, Re- 
miniscence. Memory is the faculty or capa- 
city Itself; recollection and remembrance are 
exercises of the faculty, while reminiscence 
is the thing remembered. Recollection [L. 
re, again, and colligo, collectum, to gather, 
to collect] differs from remembrance in im- 
plying more effort. To remember is to keep 
in mind, and things thus laid up in memory 
come to our remembrance without volun- 
tary or conscious effort, but we strive to 
recollect things or thoughts past and par- 
tially forgotten. Recollection, like reminis- 
cence, is sometimes used in the sense of 
that which is recollected; as, recollections 
of iliQ Arabian Nights; but it differs from 
it in that its object is more complex, 
not one scene or event, but a connected 
series. Recollection in this sense, as well as 
reminiscence, being more concrete than the 
allied words, are frequently used in the 
plural. Reminiscence is scarcely used in 
reference to past thoughts, being commonly 
used in reference to past events; while re- 
collection is peculiarly appropriate for the 
act of recalling mental operations. We nar- 
rate a reminiscence of our youth ; we recol- 
lect the steps in a long mathematical oper- 
ation; we remember a psalm or air laid up 
in memory. 

Memphian (mem'fl-an), a. [From Memphis, 
the ancient metropolis of Egypt.] 1. Per- 
taining to Memphis; Egyptian. ‘Busiris 
and his Memphian chivalry.' Milton — 
2. Very daik: a sense borrowed from the 
preternatural darkness brought over Egypt 
by Moses. 

Men (men), pi. of man. See Man 
Men* v oi’ i To mend. [Scotch.] 
Menaccanlte. See Menaghanite 
Menaccanitic. see Menachanittc 

Menace (men'as), V t. pret. <fe pp. menaced; 
ppr, menacing. [Fr menacer. It minac- 
ciare, from L minaciae, threats, fi*om minax, 
threatening, inina, a threat, from root min, 
seen in mineo, to project.] 1. To threaten; 
to express or show a disposition or deter- 
mination to indict punishment or other evil 
on: usually followed by with before the 
evil threatened ; as, the spirit of insubor- 
dination menaced Spain with the liorrors of 
civil war. 

My master fearfully did mctiace me with death 
Shak. 

The man presents himself to their thoughts, but to 
ttunace and alarm them. Burke. 

2. To hold out threats of; to indicate the dan- 
ger or risk of; as, a hanging rock menaces 
a fall. ‘ He menaced revenge upon the car- 
dinal.' Shak. 

Menace (men'as), n. [Fr. menace, L min- 
acim. See the verb. ] A threat or threaten- 
ing ; the declaration or indication of a dis- 
position or determination to inflict an evil; 
the indication of a probable evil or catas- 
trophe to come. 

Though he and his accursed crew 
Fierce sign of battle make and menace high Mtlton. 
The Trojans view the dusty cloud from far. 

And the dark menace of the distant war. Dryden. 

Menacer (men'as-^r), n. One who menaces 
or threatens. 

Menachanite, Menaccanlte (m^-nak'an- 
it), n. Tltaniferous iron ore, a hematite in 
which part of the iron is replaced by titan- 
ium; a mineral of a grayish or iron black 
colour, occurring in very small rounded 
grains, Imperfectly lamellar, and of a glis- 
tening lustre; found near Menachan, in 
Cornwall, England. 

Menaclianltic, Menaccanitic (me-nak'an- 
lt"ik), a. Pertaining to menachanlte. 

Menacing (men'as-ing), p. and a. Threat- 
ening; indicating a threat; as, he had a 
menacing aspect. 

Menacingly (men'as-ing-li), adv. In a men- 
acing orThreatening manner. 

Menage (men-ttzh'), n. [Fr. manage, a house- 
hold; O.Fr. mesnage, L.L. mansinnaticum, 
from L. mansio, a dwelling. See Manage.] 

1. A household. 

Then she tried keeping house with a female friend: 
then the double tnenage began to quarrel and get 
into debt. Thackeray. 

2. Housekeeping; household management. 

8. t A menagerie. 


Menage t (men'aj), n. Same as Manege. 

Menage t (men'aj), v.t To manage; to train 
horses. Spenser. 

Menagerie (me-n^'6r-l or me-nazh'6r-i), n. 
[FY, mAn^erie. See Menage.] 1. A yard 
or place in which wild animals are kept.— 
2 A collection of wild animals; specifically, 
a collection of wild or foreign animals kept 
for exhibition. 

MeiUlgery (me-naj'er-i), n. Same as Mena- 

erie. 

enagOgue (me'na-gog), n. [Gr. mAnes, 
menwrua, and ag6, to bring.] A medicine 
that promotes the menstrual flux. 

Menaldt (meu'ald), a. Spotted; said of ani- 
mals. 

Menandrlan (me-nan'dri-an), n. One of a 
sect of heretics, a disciple of Menander, who 
to the heresies of Simon Magus added some 
of his own. maintaining that no one could 
be saved except those baptized in his name, 
and that all thus baptized were immortal 
and incorruptible. 

Mend (mend), v. t. [A shorter form of amend, 
from L. emendo, to tree from fault— a for e 
or ex, out of, and menda, a blemish, a fault.] 
1. 'Po repair, as something broken, rent, de- 
faced, decayed, or the like; to restore to the 
original condition; to restore to a sound 
or prosperous state ; to put into shape or 
order again ; to patch up ; as, to mend a 
road; to mend a chair or table; to mend 
a garment; to mend a shoe; to mend a 
broken constitution. — 2. To alter for the 
better ; to improve ; to ameliorate ; to cor- 
rect; to rectify; as, to mend one's man- 
ners 

In others' works thou dost but mend the style. 

Shak 

3. To help ; to advance; to further; to im- 
prove. 

Though in some lands the grass is but short, yet it 
mends garden herbs and fruits Mortimer 

This word was formerly used with much 
greater latitude than it is now. Shakspere 
uses it in the sense of to make up for any 
defect in any way, and has such uses as the 
following.— 4. To add to; to increase 

Over and above Sigmor Baptista's liberality I’ll 
mend it with a largess. 

[This meaning still survives in one or two 
phrases, such as to mend one's pace; to mend 
one's efforts ] -5.t To increase the value of 
in any way, directly or indirectly. 


Ms n dlcate t (men'di-k&t), v.t. To Vieg or 
practise begging. 

MencUoatloxi (men-di-ka'shon), n. The act 
of begging. 

Mendicity (men-dls'l-ti), n. [L. mendidtas. 
See Mendicant.] The state of begging; the 
life of a beggar. 

Mendmentt (mend'ment), n. Amendment 
(which see). Bp. Gordon. 

Mendose (men'aos), a. [L. mendosve, faulty, 
counterfeit.] False; spurious. 

Mends (mendz), n. Amends; atonement; 
revenge. [Old English and Scotch. ] 

If she be fair, 't is the better for her ; and if she be 
not, she has the mends in her own hands. Shak. 

Mene,t To mean; to intend. Chaucer. 
Mene,t n. A mean or instrument. 

Mene,t a. Middle Chaucer. 

Mene (me'ne), n. A Chaldaic word signify- 
ing numeration. 

And this is the writing that was written, MENE, 
Mknk, TEKEL, Upharsin. This is the inten>re. 
tation of the thing : MENE ; God hath numbered thy 
kingdom, and finished it. Dan. v. 35, 26. 

When she would think, where’er she turned her sight, 
The airy hand confusion wrought, 

Wrote 'Mene, mene' and divided quite, 

The kingdom of her thought. Tennyson. 

Meneldt (men'eld), a. Same as Menald. 
Menget (menj), v.t. [See Mingle.] To 
mingle; to mix. Spenser. 

Men^te (men'jit), 71. A black mineral oc- 
curring in small crystals in granite veins In 
the Ilmen Mountains, and consisting of 
zirconia, peroxide of iron, and titanic acid. 
Dana. 

Menhaden (men-ha'den), n. [Probably au 
American Indian word,] An American salt- 
water ttsh {Alosa menhaden or Brevoortia 
tyi'annus) It belongs to the family Clu- 
peidft), or herring family, abounds on the 
shores of New England, and is much used 
for manure. It is extremely rich in oil 
and is valuable on this account, being also 
cured in the same way as the sardine. 
Menhir (men'fir), n. [W. maen, a stone, 
and hir, long.] In archceol. a tall, rude, or 
sculptured stone of unknown antiquity, 
placed upright in the ground, and standing 
singly or in groups. 

Menial (me'ni-al).a [0 E. 7ncj/ncaf,&c.,0.Fr. 
memnial, from yneignee, niaisgnee, a house- 
hold, servants. See Mkiny.] 1. Belonging 
to the retinue or train of servants; serving. 


You mend the jewel by the wearing it. 

6. t To adjust. 

Your crown’s awry, 

I’ll mend it, and tiieii play. 

7 To make up for by a better; to improve 
upon. ‘ Mend the instance.’ Shak. 

Will you go with iiicT We'll mend our dinner here. 

Shak. 

[We still use such phrases as. You must 
mend that shot next time, that is, make a 
better next time ]— Syn To repair, improve, 
ameliorate, better, amend, correct, rectify, 
reform. 

Mend (mend), v.i. To grow better; to ad- 
vance to a better state; to improve; also, to 
do, act, or behave better. 

Mend when thou canst ; be better at thy leisure. 

Shak. 

My long sickness 

Of healtli and living now begins to mend. Shak. 

Mendahle (mend'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
mended. 

Mendacious (men-da'shus), a. [L mendax, 
mendacis, lying, 7nentior, to lie.] Lying; 
false; given to telling untruths. 
Mendacity (men-das'i-ti), n. 1. The quality 
of being mendacious; a disposition to lie or 
deceive; habitual lying; falsehood. 

His mendacity and his falsehood passed Into pro- 
verbs. * Macaulay. 

2. A falsehood; a lie. ‘In this delivery there 
were additional mendacities. ’ Sir T. Browne. 
Mender (mend'6r), 7i. One who mends or 
repairs. 

Mendlant,tn. [Fr.] A mendicant; a begging 
friar. Chaucer. 

Mendicancy (men'di-kan-si), 71 . The condi- 
tion of being mendicant; beggary; a state of 
begging. 

MendlCQJlt (men'di-kant), a. [L. 7ne7idicans, 
mendicantis, ppr. of 7ne7xdico, to beg (Fr. 
7nendier), from 7ne7idicus, a beggar.] 1. Beg- 
ging; poor to a state of beggary; as, reduced 
to a 7ne7idica7U state.— 2. Practising beg- 
gary; as, a 7 nendicant friar. See FRIAR. 
Mendicant (men'di-kant), n. A beggar; 
one that makes It his business to beg alms; 
especially, a member of a begging order or 
fraternity; a begging friar. ‘From car- 
dinals down to mendica7its. ' Berkeley. 


Two menial dogs before their master pressed. 

Dryden, 

2 Pertaining to household or domestic ser- 
vants; low; servile; mean. 

The women attendants perform only the most me- 
ntal offices. STuiJt 

Menial (me'ni-al), n. A domestic servant; 
properly, one of a train of servants: mostly 
used as a term of disparagement. 

Menlldt (men'ild), a. Same as Menald. 
MenlUte (men'i-lit), 71. [Me7iil, andGr. lithos, 
a stone ] A variety or sub-species of opaline 
quartz found at Menilmontant, near Paris, 
of a brown liver colour in the interior, and 
ordinarily of a clear blue on the surface. 
It is found in kidney-shaped masses, of the 
size of the hand or larger; sometimes In 
globules of the size of a nut. 

Meningeal (mo-nin'je-al), a. Relating to 
the meninges. 

Meninges (me-nin'jez). n. pi. [Gr. 7neningx, 
7nA7iingos, a membrane.] In anaf. the three 
membranes that envelop the brain, which 
are called the dura 7nater, pia 7nater, and 
arachnoid membrane. 

Meningitis (men-ln-ji'tis), 71 . [See MtlNlN- 
GES ] inflammation of the membranes of 
the brain or spinal cord. 

Menlscal (me-nis'kal), a. Pertaining to or 
having the form of a meniscus. 

Menlscold (me-nls'koid), a. [Gr. meniskos, 
a crescent.] Concavo-convex, like a menis- 
cus; crescent-shaped. 

Meniscus (me-nls'kus), n. pi Menlscuses 

( (me-nls'kus-ez). [Gr. 7n?.nisko8, a 
little moon,from mene, the moon. ] 
A lens, convex on one side and 
concave on the other, and in which 
the two surfaces meet, or would 
meet if continued, so that it re- 
sembles the appearance of the 
new moon. As the convexity ex- 
Meniscus. ceeds the concavity, a meniscus 
may be regarded as a convex lens. 
Menispennacesd (men'i-Bp6r-ma"s6-e),n. pi. 
[Gr. me 7 i€, the moon, and sperma, seed, In 
alluBion to the crescent-like form of the 
seed.] An Important and extensive nat. 
order of exogenous plants, consisting of 
twining, often scrambling and slender, 
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shrubby plants, with alternate leaves with- 
out stipules, and small gi'eonish or white 
unisexual flowers having six petals, mostly 
shorter than the sepals, six stamens oppo- 
site the i)etals, and one to three carpels. 
They are common in the tropical parts of 
Asia and America, and are usually bitter 
and tonic plants, the seeds of some of tliem 
having narcotic properties. One species is 
A7iamirta Cocevliis, which yields cocculus 
indicus. See Cocculus. 

Menispermate (men-i-sp^rimat), n. A com- 
pound of menispermic acid and a saliflable 
base. 

Menispermic (men-i-8p6r'mik), a. A term 
applied to an acid obtained from the seeds 
of A^vanUrta Cocculim. 

Menispermlne (^men-i-spCrimin), n. [From 
the family Menupennacece (which see) to 
which the genus Anamirta belongs.] A 
vegetable alkali extracted from Anamirta 
Cocculuis, in the shells of the fruit of which 
it occurs This alkali is tasteless and medi- 
cinally inert. 

Menlspermum (mcn-i-sper'inum), ». [See 
MENisi'ERM.\CKi* 1 A genus of plants, the 
type of the nat order Menispennaccfe As 
at present constituted it contains but few 
species, and these are climbing shrubs, with 
broad palmately lobed or angled leaves and 
small panlcled flowers One {M canademe) 
is common in Xorth America, where it is 
called moo meed 

Menlver (men'i-v6r), n. Same as Miniver 
(which see). 

Mennonlte, Mennonist (men non-it, men'- 
non-ist), n. One of a sect of Anabaptists 
named after Simon Mentio, the founder, a 
priest of the sixteenth century (141)6-1661). 
They do not believe in original sin. object 
to taking oaths, making war, <ir going to 
law. Menno believed that Christ ha<l his 
flesh from the essence of the Father, his 
nature not partaking of that of his mother, 
but he rejected the words ‘ I'erson ’ and 
‘ lYinity.’ 

Menolojgrlum(me-n6-16'jl-iim),n. [L ] Same 
as Meamnjy (which see) 

Meuology (mu-uoro-ji), n [Or vu‘n, meuos, 
month, ana logos, discourse ] 1 A register 
of months. -2. In the Greek Ch martyrology, 
or a brief calendar of the lives of the saints 
for each day in the year, or a simple remem- 
brance of those whose lives are not written. 
Menopome, Menopoma (inen'o-pom, men- 
6-p6'ina), n [ Gr mow, to remain, and ; 
p6»w<i, a drinking-cup, because its gill-open- : 
mgs are permanent] A tailed amphibian ( 
vertebrate {Menopoma alleganioise) of the i 
order Crodela, jpeculiar to the fresh waters j 
of Xorth America, which seems to form a j 
connecting link between the pennibraii- ' 
chiate amphibians and tlie salamander. It J 
loses its gills when adult, but retains the | 
external branchial apertures on the sides of 
the neck. It is one of the largest of amphi- 
bians, and is found in the Ohio and other 
rivers of the same region. J t is much dis- 
liked by the boatmen, who erroneously sup- 
pose it to l>e venomous, and variously call 
it Hell-bender, Mud-devil, Ground Puppy, 
Young Alligator, and Tweeg 
Menorrhagia <nien-or-ra'j i -a), n. [Gr. m<?n, 
minos, a month, and rheo, to flow.] In med. 
an immoderate menstrual discharge; hro- 
morrhage from the uterus. 

Menostasis, Menoetatlon (me-nos'ta-sis, 

men-os-ta'shon ), n. [ Gr. men, minos, a 
month, and sfasis, standing, stagnation.] 

1. In pathol tlie retention of the menses and 
other accumulations iii the uterus; siippres- 
aion or retention of the catamenial discharge. 

2. The acute pain which in some females 
precedes eaeii appearance of the menses, so 
called because it is presumed to be occa- 
sioned by the stagnancy of the blood in the 
capillary vessels 

Monow (men'6), n. Same as Minnow. 

Monsa (men'sa), 7l [L ] A table —A 7nen8a 
et toro, in law, from bed and board: a phrase 
applied to a kind of divorce by which hus- 
band and wife were separated without dis- j 
solving the marriage relation. This kind 
of divorce was etfected bv sentence of the 
Ecclesiastical Court, and is no longer com- 
petent, a decree of judicial separation l)elng 
substituted for it See under Separation, 
Mexuuil (men'sal), a. [L. meiisalis, from 
me7iga, a table ] Belonging to the table ; 
transacted at table. [R&Te.] --Mensal church, 
a term applied in Scotland, during the times 
of episcopaejy, to a church that had been 
appropriated by the patron to the bishop, 
and made thenceforth port of his own bene- 


fice, and so regarded as contributing to the 
maintenance of his table. 

Menaal (men'sal), a. Occurring once a 
month; monthly. 

Mense (mens), n. [Icol. rnennaka, humanity, 
from 7ne7i7wkr, human, from mannr, a man. ] 
Manliness; dignity of conduct; honour; good 
manners; discretion; propriety of conduct. 
[Provincial and Scotch ] 

Aul(i Vandal, ye but show your little mense, 
just much about it wi' your scanty sense. Burns. 

Mense (mens), v,t. To grace. UaUiwell. 
[Provincial ] 

Menseful, Mensfu' (mens'ful, mens'fu), a. 
Manly ; noble; moderate; discreet; mannerly ; 
modest [Scotch ] 

Menseless (mens'les), a Uncivil ; greedy ; 
covetous; insatiable; immoderate; out of 
all due bounds. [Scotch.] 

Menses (men'sez), n pL [L. me7isi8, a month. ] 
Catamenial or monthly discharges ; a peri- 
odic flow of blood or bloody fluid from the 
mucous coat <a tiie uterus ut a woman. 
Menstrual (men'stro-al), a. [From L. men- 
strualis, monthly, menstrual, from me7isi8, 
a mouth.] 1. Recurring once a month; 
monthly; gone through or completed in a 
montli. Specifically, in astron nuiking a 
complete cycle of changes in a month, per- 
taining to ►changes of position recurring 
monthly, as, the iwcnatmal e<iuation of the 
sun’s place —2 Pertaining to tlie menses 
of females; ineustruous; as, the me nstimal 
flux or flow — 3 Pertaining to a menstruum 
‘ The 77ie7i8trual or strong waters ’ Bacon. 
Mexistruant (men'stro-ant), a. Subject to 
monthly flowings 

Menstruate (men'stro-at), V L pret (fe pp. 
7mmtr7mted ; ppr 7nenstrvatmg. 'Po dis- 
charge the menses 

Menstruatet (men'stro-at), or. Menstnious 
Menstruation (men-strb-a'shon), n. 1 The 
act of menstruating or discharging the 
menses -2 The period of monstriiating. 
Menstruet (men'stro), n The menstrual 
flux 

Men8truous(men'8tro-u8),or [L itmistmus, 
from me7\«is, a month ] 1 Having the 

monthly fl<»w or discharge, as a female — 

2 Pertaining to the monthly flow of female.s 

3 In lasting for a month 
Menstruum (men'strd-um),n. pi. Menstrua, 

Menstruums (men'stro-a, men'stro-iimz) 
[From L memis, a month ‘The use of tins 
word is supposed to have originated in some 
notion of the old chemists about the influ- 
ence of the moon in the preparation of dis- 
solvents ' Johnso/i.] Any fluid or subtilized 
substance which dissolves a solid; a sol- 
vent 

AH lu|Uors are called menstruums which are used 
as dissolvents, or to extract the virtues of ingredients , 
by infusion or decoction {iinucy 

Mensurablllty (men'su-ra-bil"j-ti or men'- ! 
8hu-ra-bil"i-ti), n. Quality of being mensur- I 
able. I 

Mensurable (men'su-ra-bl or men'shy-ra- 
bl), a [L. 7tien8U7abilis, from mensuro, to 
measure, from )n€waura, measure.] Capable 
of being measured; measurable. ‘ The solar 
month ... is not easily me tisai’ahle 
Holder 

Mensurableness (men'sh-ra-bl-nes or nien'- 
shy-ra-bl-nes), «. The quality of lieing 
mensurable. 

Mensural (men'su-ral or men'shu-ral), a. 
[L 7ne7ifturalis See Mensurable ] Per- 
taining to measure. j 

Mensurate (men'su-rat or men'shy-rat), v.t. \ 
[L. me7i»uro, itmisuratimi, from me7isura, ! 
measure.] To measure. [Rare.] j 

MensTiration (men-su-ra'sbon or men-shy- ] 
ra'shon), n. 1 The act, process, or art of i 
measuring or taking the dimensions of any- ' 
thing 2. I'he name given to a branch of j 
the application of arithmetic to geometry, I 
which shows how to find any dimension of 
a figure or its area, or surface or solidity, i 
&e . , by means of the most simple measure- 
ments which the case will admit of. I 

Mentt (ment), pp. of meiige. Mixed ; mingled, j 
‘Bathed in blood and sweat together 7nen£. ' 
Sve7mr. 

-Ment A very common nuun-suffix derived ' 
from L. sufllx -me7itU7n, and signifying act | 
of, or result of act of, state, object produced j 
by; as, government, banishiaeuf, bewilder- ' 
ment, fragr/icnt, aegrnetit 
We have more than three hundred English verbal ! 
nouns with the ending -rnenttOf which only fifteen or ’ 
twenty are from Saxon roots, and the proportion of ! 
native nouns with other foreign endings is scarcely 
larger. (r P. Marsh. 

MentSAra (men-tag'ra), n. [L., a hybrid ! 
word from L. mentum, the chin, and agra, | 


the termination of the Gr. podagra. See 
Podagra.] An eruption about the chin, 
forming a crust like that which occurs in 
scald-head. 

Mental (men'tal), a. [Fr. mental, from L. 
mens, me7\ti8, mind.] Pertaining to the 
mind ; intellectual ; as, rtiental faculties ; 
7nental operations; 7ne7ital sight; mental 
taste. 

’Twixt his mental and his active parts 
Kingdoiuecl Achilles in cuininotion rages. Shah. 

—Mental arifAmetic, arithmetical operations 
performed in the mind without the mechan- 
ical aid of pen or pencil. 

Mental (men'tal), a. [L. 7nenhim, the chin.] 
Relating to the chin; as, the tnental nerve; 
mental foramen. 

Mentally (men'tal-li), adv. Intellectually; 
in the mind ; in thought or meditation ; in 
idea. 

If we consider the heart the first principle of life, 
and meutall\ divide it into its constituent parts. 

Bentley. 

Mentha (meiTtha), n. 'The mint genus of 
plants, nat. order Labiatie. Bee Mint. 
Menthol (men'thol), 7i. (From L meutha, 
mint, and oleum, oil.] A white crystalline 
substance obtained from peppermint oil, 
and used externally in neuralgia 
Menticultural (men-ti-kurtu-ral), a. [1. 
7nens, the mind, and cnltura, culture ] Cul- 
tivating or improving the mind. 

Mention (men'shon), n. [L. me7itio, men- 
tionis, from mem mi, to remember, to be 
mindful of— root 7nen, Bkr ma7i, to think. 
See Man.] A brief notice or remark ex- 
pressed in words or writing; a cursory 
speaking of anything; a directing of atten- 
tion to a person or thing by simply referring 
to it without further account or treatment: 
used especially in the phrase to make men- 
tion of 

1 will mahe mention of thy righteousness 

Us l\xi re 

And slcci> 1*' cold inarlilc, svliere no mention 
Of me more must be heard of ishak 

Haply mention may arise 
Of something not unscasoii.il tU- to ask. Milton 

Mention (men'shon), v t. [Fr inentionner. 
See the noun ] To make mention ol, 

I will mention the loving-kmciness of the Lord 
Is 1x111 7 

Mentionable (men'shon-a-bl), a That can 
or ma> be mentioned 

Mentoniere, Mentonniere (mah-ton-i-ar), 
n |Fr., from itienton, L. mrntnm, the chin.] 
In miiit antiq, a defence foi* the chin or 
under part of the face and the throat, worn 
in tournaments. It was fastened to the 



1, Tilting Helmet, with Mentonniere attached. 

2, The Helmet without the Mentonniere 

helmet and iijiper part of the breastplate, 
and generally supplied with a small opening 
on the one side to admit of breathing freely 
between the courses 

Mentor (men'tor). n. [B'rom Mentor, the 
counsellor of Telemachus. ] A wise and 
faithful adviser or monitor. 

Mentorial (men-t6'ri-al), a. Containing 
advice or admonition. 

Mentuxn (men'tum), n. [L, , the chin. ] 1. In 
zool. a term restricted to the anterior and 
inferior margin of the mandible or lower 
jaw in mammals; in insects, the post-oral 
plate formed by the fused basal joints of 
the maxilluc —2. In bot. a projection in front 
of the flowers of some orchids, caused by 
the extension of the foot of the column. 

Menura (me-ntl'ra), n. [Gr. 7nene, the 
moon, and oura, a tall.] A singular genus 
of birds inhabiting New South Wales, and 
forming the insessorial family Menuridee. 
The only species known is the lyre-bli^d 
(Af. superba or paradisea). Its size is a 
little less than that of a common pheasant. 
The tail of the male is remarkable for the 
three sorts of feathers that compose it, and 
notwithstanding the sombre hues of this 
bird.themagnlflcence and peculiar structure 


F6te, Bir, fat, fall; mg, met, hgr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mbve; tCibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, So. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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of the tail, which reaembleg the form of an I 
ancient Grecian lyre, ^ve it a superb ap- 
pearance. It has a pleasing song, and is 



Mcuura (Menura suferbn) 


said to be capable of imitating the voices of 
other birds 

Menuridse (me-nu'ri-de), n vl. A family of 
insessoriul birds, of which the lyre-bird (M. 
mperba) is the type. 

Menyanthes (men-i-an'thez), n [Gr mdn, 
a month, and antfios, a tlower in allusion 
to the duration of the flowers ] A plant, 
nat. order Gentiauacefe, possessing powerful 
tonic properties. M. trifoliata, the only 
species, occurs in Britain and throughout 
the southern hemisphere. It is known by 
the names of bog-bean, buck-bean, and 
water-trefoil. It has densely creeping and 
matted root-stocks, with long-stalked trifo- 
liate leaves, and a long-stalked raceme of 
beautifully fringed pinki.sh-white flowers. 
It is bitter, tonic, and febrifugal Tt con- 
tains an extractive called inonyanthinc, 
which forms a white, transparent, and 
when thoroughly dried, pulverizable mass of 
an intense degree of bitterness An infusion 
of the leaves is prescribed in rheumatisms 
and dropsies; they have been also used as a 
substitute for hops in making beer. 
Menyanthlne (men-i-an'thin), n. A non- 
azotized compound obtained from Meny- 
anthen tn/oliata See Menyanthe.s, 
Menye, Menyle, Menzle (meu'i), n Same | 
as Meiny 

Menzlesia (men-zi-e'zhi-a), n |Jn honour 
of Archibald Menzies, surgetm and natur- 
alist to the expedition under Vancouver ] 
A genus of North American and Japanese 
shrubs, belonging to the nat order Eri- 
caceae. They have alternate leaves, and 
white, greenish, or purple, sometimes rather 
large, nodding flowers in terminal fascicles 
or corjunbs The Irish heath {Dabeocia 
polyfolia) was at one time referred to this 
genus 

MepMstoplieleaii, Mephistophelian (m e- 

fl8T;o-fe'Ti-an), a [See Mepho.stcU'HILUs ] 
Resembling the character of Mephistoph- 
eles; diabolical; sardonic. Lord Lytton 
Mepllistopheles (mef-is-tof'e-lez), n. The 
diabolic spirit who executed the commands 
of Dr. Faustus (Goethe’s Famt). See Mi: 
PHOSTOPHILUS. 

Mephitic, Mephitical (me-flt'ik, me-flt'- 
ik-al), a. Pertaining to mepliitis; offensive 
to the smell; foul; poisonous; noxious; 
pestilential; destructive to life. Carbonic 
acid gas is sometimes called mephitic acid 
or mephitic air. ‘Mephitic regions of car- 
bonic acid gas.' Be Quincey 
Mephitically (me-flt’ik-al-li), adv. With 
mephitis. 

Mephitis (me-fi'tis), n. [See next article.] 
A genus of carnivoi'ous animals, remark- 
able for the disagreeable odour which they 
emit. See Skunk. 

Mephitis, Mephltism (me-fl'tis, mefit- 
izm). n. [L. mephitis, a pestilential exhala- 
tion.] Foul, offensive, or noxious exhala- 
tions from decomposing substances, filth, or 
other source. 

MephOBtophtlus,M6phistophiliB(mef-oB- 

tofll-us, mef-is-Uifil-ls), n. f'rhe original 
spelling of the word now written Mephia- 
twhelea, supposed to be a corruption of 
Ifephogtophelis, from Gr. nephos, a cloud, 


Mid phUed, to love.] The name of a fa- 
miliar spirit mentioned in the old legend of 
Sir J ohn Faustus, and a principal agent in 
Marlowe’s play of Dr. Faustus. 

Then he may pleasure the king, at a dead pinch too, 
Without SkMephostophxlnsmcb as thou SLtt.Beau.&fi. 

MeraciOUS (mg-ra'shus), a. [L. tneracus, 
pure, unmixed, from merus, pure,] Without 
admixture or adulteration; pure; hence, 
strong; racy BaUey. 

Mercable (m6rk'a-bl), a. [L. uiercor, to 
traffic, from naerx, tnercis, raerciiandise.] 
Capable of being bought or sold. Bailey. 

Mercantile (mepkan-til), a [Fr mercantile 
from L. mercans, unercantU. See Meuch ANT, 1 
Pertaining to merchants, or the traffic carried 
on by merchants; having to do with trade 
or commerce, or the buying and selling of 
goods; commercial; as, mercantile nations; 
the mercantile class; mercantile morality. 

The expedition of the Argonauts was partly liter- 
axnttle, partly military. Arbuthnot. 

Mercaptan (m6r-kap'tan), n. [A contrac- 
tion of L. mercurium captam, absorbing 
mercury. ] A liquid, a compound of hydro- 
gen, carbon, and sulphur, so called from its 
energetic action on hliioxide of mercury. 
It is also called Sulphydrate of Fthyl. 

Mercaptide (m^r-kap'tid), n A compound 
1 formed by the union of mercaptan with 
a metallic oxide. 

Mercatt (in^i*'kai), n. [L mercatu^ See 
Market ] Market; trade Bp Sprat. 

Mercatante i (mer-ka-tati'te), n [It. mer- 
cata7ite.] A foreign trader. 

What IS lie? 

Master, a mercatante. or a pedant, 

I know not what, but formal in apparel. Shak. 

Mercativet (mer'ka-tiv), a. Belonging to 
trade 

Mercator’s Chart, Mercator’s Projection 

( m<^r-kiVt6rz chart,m<^r-ka't6rz pr6-j eVshoul. 
A projection of the surface of tlie earth 
upon a plane, so called from Gerard Mer- 
cator, a Flemish geographer. In this chart 
or projection the meridians, parallels, and 
rhumbs are all straight lines, the degrees of 
longitude being everywhere increased so as 
to be equal to one another, while the degrees 
of latitude are also increased in the same 
proportion 

Mercature t (meFkat-ur). n The practice 
of buying and selling; commerce. Badey. 

Merce t (m^rs), o.t To amerce; to mulct. 

I Mercenarian t (m^r-se-na'ri-an), n. A 
j mercenary Marston 
I MercenarUy (m^r'se-na-ri-li), adv. In a 
mercenary manner. 

Mercenariness (mdr'se-na-ri-nes), n The 
quality or character of lieing mercenary; 
venality: regard to hire or reward. 

To forego the pleasures of sense, and undergo the 
hardships tliat attend a holy life, is such a kind of 
tnercenartuesi, as none but a resigned, believing 
soul, IS likely to be guilty of Boyle 

Mercenary (m^r'so-na-ri), a. [Fr. merce- 
naire; L. merecnarius,ivoin merceK, reward, 
wages. See Merchant.] 1 Hired; pur- 
chased by money; as, mercenary services; 
mercenary blood; nurcenary soldiers. 

Within eighty ye.irs after the b.iUle of Pl.itrea mer- 
( enary troops were ev ery where plying for battles and 
sieges Macao lay. 

2 Venal ; that may be hired ; actuated by the 
hope of reward; moved by the love of money; 
j greedy of gain ; sordid ; selfish ; as, a n\er- 
1 cenary prince or judge; a mercenary dispo- 
sition. 

He wagged me with his countenance as if I had 
been mercenary Shak. 

3. Entered into or undertaken from motives of 
gain; as, a mercenary marriage; a mercenary 
proceeding. Venal, Mercenary, Hireling. 
See under Venal, 

Mercenary (mer'se-na-ri), n. One who is 
hired ; a soldier that is hired into foreign 
service; a hireling. 

He, a poor mercenary, serves for bread. Sandys. 

Mercer (mi'r'sSr), n. [Fr. mercier; It. mer- 
ciajo, from L merx, mercis, wares, commodi- 
ties] One who deals in silks, woollens, 
linens, cottons, &c. 

Mercership (m^r's^r-ship), n. The business 
of a mercer. 

Mercery (m6r's6r-i), n. [Fr. mercerie, Tt. 
mercena. Sec Mercer.] 1. The commo- 
dities or goods in which a mercer deals, as 
silks and woollen cloths, &c.— 2. The trade 
of mercers. ' The mercery is gone from out 
of Lombard Street.’ Oraunt. 

Merchandt (m^r'chand), v.i. [Fr. mar- 
chander. ] To trade. Bacon [Rare. ] 

I Merchandise (m6r’chan-diz), n. [Fr mar- 
chandise, from marchand, a merchant, or 


tmrehander, to trade,] 1. The objects of com- 
merce; wares ; goods ; commodities; what- 
ever is usually bought or sold in trade. But 
provisions daily sold in market, horses, cattle, 
and fuel are not usually included in the 
term, and real estate never. —2. t Trade; 
traffic; commerce. 

If he pay thee to the utmost farthing, thou Imst for- 
given nothing ; it is merchandise, and not forgive- 
ness, to restore him that doe.s as much as you can 
require. gcer. Taylor. 

Mcrchandlset (m6r'chan-dlz), u.t. To trade; 
to carry on commerce. Bacon, 
Merchandryt (mCFchand-ri), n. Trade; 
commerce 

Merchant (mfer'chant), n. [0. Fr. marchani, 
from L. mercans, mercantis, ppr. of mer- 
cor, mercatus, to barter, to deal, from merx, 
merchandise.] 1 One who carries on trade 
on a large scale; especially, a man who 
traffics or carries on trade with foreign 
countries, or who exports and imports goods 
and sells them by wholesale.— 2. A shop- 
I keeper; a retail dealer. [Scotch ]— 8.t A 
shin in trade; a merchantman. 

Convoy ships accompany their merchants X\\\ they 
may prosecute the rest of their voyage without dan- 
ger Dryden. 

4 t A fellow; a chap. [Familiar.] 

I pray you, sir, what saucy merchant was this 
tliat w'as so full of his ropery ? Shak. 

Merchant (m^i^chant), a. Relating to trade 
or commerce; commercial. —Law merchant, 
same as Commercial Law. See under Com- 
mercial. 

Merchantt (m6r'chant), v.i. To trade L. 
Addison. 

Merchantable (m^r'chant-a-bl), a. Fit for 
market; such as is usually sold in market, 
or such as will bring the ordinary price; as, 
merchantable wheat or timber. Sometimes 
used technically to designate a particular 
kind or quality of any article. 
Merchant-bar (m6r'chant-biir), n. A bar 
of iron in a finished state fit for the mer- 
chant ; iron after the puddled bars have 
been piled and reheated and rolled. 
Merchant-captain (m6r'chant-kap-tan or 
m6r'chnnt-kap-tin), n 'The captain of a 
merchant-ship 

Merchant-Iron (m6r'chant-i-6rn), ?i. Bai*- 
iron 

MerohantUke (m6i''ehant-nk), a. Like a 
mcrcliant ; suitable to the character or 
business of a merchant; pertaining to the 
occupation of a merchant 
Merchantlyt (m^r'chant-Ii), a. Same as 
MerehantU/ce. 

Merchantman (n;6r'chant-man), n. l.fA 
merchant. 

The craftsman, or merchantman, teacheth his 
prentice to lie, and to utter his wares with lying and 
forswearing. Latimer. 

2 A ship employed in the transportation of 
goods, as distinguished from a ship of war; 
a trading vessel. 

Merchant-prince (m6r'chant-prins), n. A 
great merenant or manufacturer; a mer- 
chant of great w'ealth. 

Merchantry (m6r'chant-ri), n. 1. The busi- 
ness of a merchant; merchandry. ~ 2. The 
body of merchants taken collectively; as, 
the merchantry of a country. 
Merchant-seaman (mSi’^chant-se-man), n. 

A seaman employed in a merchant-ship. 
Merchant-service (m6i‘'chant-s6r-vi8), n. 
The mercantile marine. 

Merchant-ship (m6r'chant-ship), n. A ship 
engaged in commerce. 

Merchant-tailor (m6i*'chant-ta-l^r), n. A 
tailor who furnishes cloths and other mate- 
rials for the garments which he makes. 
Mercheta (mer-che'tal, n [L L marcheta, 
mcreheta, the fee of a mark.] Mercheta 
muliermn was a compensation anciently 
paid ill England and Scotland, and indeed 
generally throughout Europe, by Inferior 
tenants to lords, for liberty to dispose of 
their daughters in maniage. Called also 
Marchet. 

Merciablet (m6r'si-a-bl), a. Merciful. 

He is so meek, wise, mercxable. 

And with his word his work is convenable. Spenser. 

Merciamentt (m^r'si-a-ment), n. Araerce- 
ment. „ .. 

Merclful(in6r'8i-ful), a. [See MERCY.] 1. Full 
of mercy; having or exercising mercy; difi- 
posed to pity offenders and to forgive their 
offences; unwilling to punish for injuries. 

The Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, 
The Lord, the Lord God. merciful and gracious, 
lonsr-sufTcnncr, and abundant in g'oodness and ttuth. 

* * Ex. xxxiv. 6. 

2. Compassionate; tender; unwilling to rive 
pain; not cruel; as, a merciful man will be 


•h, ehsAn; 6h, Sc. looA; g, go; J,Joh; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sin^^; th, then; th, tftin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. — See KXT. 
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mereiftU to his beast. —Syn. CompasBionate, 
tender, humane, gracious, kind, mild, cle- 
ment, benignant. 

MerdtUUy (mer'si-ful-li), adv. in a merci- 
ful manner ; with compassion or pity; ten- 
derly; mildly. 

MerdiPlllneBB (m^r^si-ful-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being merciful; tenderness toward 
offenders; willingness to forbear punish- 
ment; readiness to forgive. 

Merdiyt (mfir'si-fi), v. t. To pity. 

Whilst she did weep of no man uurttficie. Spenser, 


MeroileBB (m^r'sl-les), a 1. Destitute of 
mercy; unfeeling; pitiless; hard-hearted; 
cruel; relentless; unsparing; as, a mercileBs 
tyrant. ‘The foe is mercuess and will not 
pity.’ Shak.—2 Without hope of mercy. 
‘ Afercifes# despair ’ Speivter. [Rare.l— S yn. 
Cruel, unfeeling, unmerciful, pitiless, hard- 
hearted, severe, barbarous, savage. 

IIercile8Bl3r (m^r'si-les-li), adv. In a mer- 
ciless manner; cruelly. 

MercUoBBlieBS (m^r^si-les-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being merciless ; want of mercy or 

ilercurial (m6r-ku'ri-al), a [L. imrcurialis, 
from Mercxirim, the god Mercury ] 1. Like 
the god Mercury or what belongs to him ; 
having the qualities ascribed to the god Mer- 
cury, or supposed by astrologists to ’oelong 
to those under his star, the planet Mercury; 
light-hearted; gay; active; sprightly; flighty; 
fickle; changeable, as, a tnereurial youth; a 
mercurial nation. 


His foot ynercuriixl, his martial thigh, 

The brawns of Hercules Shak 


2. Pertaining to Mercury as god of trade; 
hence, pertaining to trade or money-mak- 
ing; as, mercurml pursuits.— 3. Pertaining 
to quicksilver ; containing or consisting of 
quicksilver or mercury; as, mercurial pre- 
parations or medicines ; characterized by 
the use of mercury; as, mercurial treat- 
ment; caused by the use of mercury; as. a 
mercurial disease. — Mercurial horn -are \ 
Same as Cortieoue 'mercury (which see under 
Mercury). — Mercurial thermometer, a ther- 
mometer filled with mercury, in distinction 
from a spirit thermometer. — 4 Giving in- 
telligence; pointing out; directing. 

As the traveller is directed by a mercurial statue. 

Ch illtHipuorth, 

Mercurial (m6r-ku'ri-al), n. 1 A person of 
mercurial temperament ; a sprightly per- 
son.— 2 A preparation of mercury used as 
a drug 

MercuriallB (ra^r-ku'ri-a'lisX n A genus 
of plants, nat order Euphorbiacea;. They 
are erect herbs with opposite stalked crenate 
leaves and monoecious or dioecious flowers, 
the males in long spikes, the females in 
clustered spikes or racemes. There are six 
species natives of Europe, North Africa, 
and temperate Asia. M. perennie (dog mer- 
cury) is a common British plant 
Mercurlallst (mfer-ku'ri-al-ist), n. 1. One 
under the influence of Mercury, or one re- 
sembling Merely in fickleness of charac- 
ter, —2. A physician much given to treat 
his patients with mercury. 

Mercurialize (m6r-ku'ri-al-Iz), v.i. To be 
capricious or fantastic. 

Mercurialize (mfir-kiVri-al-iz), v.t i. In 
med. to affect with mercury, as the bodily 
system. — 2. In photog. to treat with mer- 
cury as by exposing to its vapour. 
Mercurlally (m6r-ku"ri-al-li), adv. In a mer- 
curial manner. 

Mercuric (m6r-ku'rik), a. Containing mer- 
cury; a term used as part of the name of 
certain compounds, and indicating that they 
contain a smaller proportion of mercury 
than those termed mercurom; thus mer- 
curic chioTide isHgCL; mercurouH chloride, 
]^C1. — Mercuric chloride, corrosive sub- 
limate. 

Mereurlflcation (mer-ku'ri-fl-ka"8hon). n. 

1. In ehem the process or operation of ob- 
taining the mercury from metallic minerals 
in its fluid form. — 2. The act of mixing with 
quicksilver. 

Merourlfy (m6r-kQ'ri-fi), v.t. 1. To obtain 
mercury from metallic minerals, as by the 
application of intense heat, which expels 
the mercury in fumes, which are afterwards 
condensed. —2, To combine or mingle with j 
mercury; to mercurialize. ' 

MerourloUBlieBBt (m^r-kfl'ri-us-nesXn. The : 
state or quality of being mercurial. Fuller. | 
Mercurimt (m^nkfi-nzm), n. A commu- j 
nicationof news or intelligence; a commu- 1 
nication or announcement. Sir T. Browne, i 
MerouroUB (m^r^u-ru8),a. Containing mer- | 


cury. See Mercuric. —AferewrotM chloride, 
calomel. 

Mercury (m6rTcQ-ri), n. [L. Mereuriue, from 
rootof raerces, wares.] 1. In myth, the name 
of a Roman divinity, Identifled in later 
times with the Greek Hermes. As repre- 
senting Hermes he was regarded as the sou 
of Jupiter and Mala, and was looked upon 



as the god of eloquence, of commerce, and 
of robbers. He was also the messenger, 
herald, and ambassador of Jupiter. As a 
Roman divinity he was merely the patron 
of commerce and gain —2 Sym. Hg.; at. 
wt. 200 Quicksilver, a metal whose specific 
gravity is greater than that of any other 
metal, except the platinum metals, gold, 
and tungsten, being 13 .50, or thirteen times 
and a half heavier than water. It is the 
only metal which is liquid at common tem- 
peratures. It freezes at a temperature of 
89“ or 40“ below the zero of Fahrenheit, that 
is, at a temperature of 71“ or 72“ below the 
freezing-point of water Dnder a heat of 
600“ it rises in fumes and is gradually con- 
verted iiiU> a red oxide. Mercury is used 
in barometers to ascertain the weight of the 
atmosphere, and in thermometers to deter- 
mine the temperature of the air, for which 
putyiose it is well adapted by its expansi- 
bility, and the extensive range between its 
freezing and boiling points. Preparations 
of this metal are among the most powerful 
poisons, and are extensively used as medi- 
cines. The preparation called calomel or 
mercurous chloride (HgCl) is a most effi- 
cacious deobstiiient Another valuable pre- 
paration is corrosive sublimate or mercuric 
chloride (HgCl.^j) From the fluid state In 
which mercui'y exists it readily combines 
wlUi most of the metals, to which, if In suffi- 
cient quantity, it imparts a degree of fusi- 
bility or softness: these compounds ai’e 
termed amalgams. (See Amalgam.) Mer- 
cury is chiefly found in the state of sulphide, 
but it is also found native The chief mines 
of mercury are in Spain, but it is also found 
in Germany, Italy, China, and Peru.— Naftre 
or virgin mercury, the pure metal found in 
the form of globules in cavities of the ores 
of this metal — Comveous mercury, the pro- 
tochloride of mercury. Called also Hoim- 
mercury and Mercurial Horn-ore. — 3. In 
med. any preparation of mercury used as a 
remedy. — 4. t Warmth or liveliness of tem- 
perament; spirit; sprightly qualities; hence, 
liability to change; flckleness. 

He was so full of mercury that he could not fix 
long in any friendship, or to any design. Bp, Burnet. 

6. A genus of plants, Mercurialis (which 
see): in America, applied to several climbing 
plants, most frequently to the Hhus Uxrico- 
dendron or poison ivy.— 6. In astron. the 
planet that revolves round the sun within 
the orbit of the planet Venus and next to it. 
It is visible to the naked eye in the evening 
wiien it is to the east of the sun. but only 
when near its greatest distance or elonga- 
tion from the sun. Similarly, it is visible 
in the morning before sunrise, only when 
near its greatest elongation westward of 
the sun. Its apparent diameter varies 
from 5 to 12 seconds; the real diameter is 
about 8140 miles. Its bulk is to that of the 
earth as 63 to 1000. It revolves on an axis 
(the inclination of which to the ecliptic is 
uot determined) in 24 hours 5 minutes 28*8 


seconds. The mean sidereal revolution is per- 
formed in 87 *909268 mean solar days. It has 
seven times the light and heat of the earth. 
Mean distance from the sun 86,000,000 miles. 

7. A common name for a newspaper or 
periodical publication ; hence, sometimes 
a newspaper carrier or a seller of news- 
papers. 

■rhose who sell them (news-books) by wholesale 
from the press are called mercuries, Ccnuell, 

8 A messenger; an Intelligencer. 

We (rive the winds wings, and the angels too ; as 
being the swift messengers of God, the nimble mer- 
curies of heaven. Abp. Sancroft, 

Mercury t (m6r'ku-ri), v. t. To wash with a 
preparation of mercury. 

Mercury Goose-foot (m6r'ku-ri gos-fqt). n. 
One of the common names given to Cheno- 
podium Bonus -Henricue. See Chenopo- 
muM. 

Mercy (m^r'si), n. [Fr. merci. It, merce, 
from L. niercee, rnercedis, hire, pay, recom- 
pense, In L.L. mercy, from stem of mereo, 
to deserve.] 1. That benevolence, mildness, 
or tenderness of heart which disposes a per- 
son to overlook injuries or to treat an 
offender better than he deserves ; the dis- 
position that tempers justice and induces 
an injured person to forgive trespasses and 
injuries, and to forbear punishment or in- 
flict less than law or justice will warrant 
In this sense there is perhaps no word in 
our langiu^e precisely synonymous with 
mercy. It implies benevolence, tenderness, 
mildness, pity or compassion, and clemency, 
but exercised only toward offenders Mercy 
is a distinguishing attribute of the Supreme 
Being. 

The Lord is loiig-siiffering and of great mercy, for- 
giving iniquity and tran&gression, and by no means 
clearing the guilty. Niiin, xiv. i8. 

The quality of mercy is not strained : 

It droppetn, as the gentle rain from heaven. 

Upon the plai c beneath It is twice bless’d : 

It blesseth him that gives and him tliat takes. 

Shak 

2. An act or exercise of mercy or favour ; 
a kindness proceeding from Frovidence; 
blessing; as, it is a mercy that they escaped. 

I am not worthy of the least of all the merciej, . . . 
which thou hast shewed unto thy servant 

Gen xxxii lo, 

8. Pity; compassion manifested toward a 
person in distress. 

And he s;iid. He that shewed mercy on him, 

Luke X. 37 

4 Discretion ; unrestrained exorcise of will 
or autliority: often in the phrase at one’s 
merci/, that is, completely in one’s power. 

And the offender’s life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only. Shak, 

Thy cruelty . . . hath . . . left thee to the meriy 
of the law Shak. 

A lover is ever complaining of cruelty while any- 
thing IS denied liim, and when the lady ceases to be 
cruel, she is, from the next moment, at /ns mercy. 

Swift. 

— To cry mercy, to beg pardon 


I cry thee mercy with all my heart Dryt/en. 

— Sisters of Mercy, tlie name given to 
members of female religious communities 
founded for the purpose of nursing the sick 
at their own homes, visiting prisoners, especi- 
ally persons condemned to death, attending 
lying-in hospitals, superintending the edu- 
cation of females, protecting women out of 
employment, and the performance of simi- 
lar works of charity and mercy. In connec- 
tion with the Roman Catholic Church, an 
order of these sisters was founded at Seez, 
in the Sardinian States, by P. Bazin, vicar- 
general of the diocese, in 1823— hence called 
the order of Seez; and another was shortly 
after founded in Dublin by Mother Catherine 
M'Auley. Communities of Sisters of Mercy 
are now widely distributed over Europe and 
America, some of them being connected 
with the Church of England 
Mercy-seat (m6ri8i-8gt), w. The place of 
mercy or for^veiiess; the propitiatory; the 
covering of the ark of the covenant among 
the Jews. This was of gold, and its ends 
were fixed to two cherubs, whose wings 
extended forward and formed a kind of 
throne for the majesty of God, who is re- 

E resented in Scripture as sitting between 
le cherubs It was from this seat that God 
gave his oracles to Moses, or to the high- 
priest who consulted him. 
mercy-Btroke (mftr'si-strdk), n. The death- 
blow, as putting an end to pain. 

Merdt (m6rd), n. (Fr, merde, L. merda, 
dung.] Ordure; dung. B. Jonson. 

Mere (mer), a. [Superl merest; the compara- 
tive is seldom If ever used.] (O.Fr. mUr, 
It. nierus, alone, nothing but, pure, un- 
mixed.] 1. Apart from anything more; this 
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or that only; this or that and nothing else; 
such and no more; simple. 

From mere success nothing can be concluded in 
favour of a nation. Atterbury. 

What if the head, the eye, or car repin’d 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind 1 Pope. 

2. Absolute; entire ; in every respect ; as, a 
piece of the merest folly. ‘Engaged my 
friend to his mere enemy.’ Shak.S.i Vn- 
mixed; pure; genuine. ‘Wine . . . mere 
and unmixed.’ Jer. Taylor. 

With them all the people of Mounster went out, 
and many other of them which were mere English 
thenceforth Joined themselves with the Irish against 
the king. Spenser, 

—Mere right, in law, the right of property 
without possessiou. 

More (mer), n. [A. Sax. mere, mcere, a pool, 
mere, or lake, the sea; Goth, marei, 1). 
tneeTf meir, Icel. marr, G. meer, the sea, a 
lake; allied to moor, marsh, morass, and 
L. rnare, the sea. This word is the same as 
the mer in mermaid.] A pool or lake 
And fling me deep in that forgotten tnere, Tennyson 

Mere (m^r), n. [A. Sax. riMBre, qemaere, O.D. 
meer, a boundary; Icel. mofrr, border-land.] 
A boundary; a boundary - stone ; a mere- 
stone. Also written Mear, Meer. [Obsolete 
or provincial.] 

The Trojan Brute did first that citie fownd. 

And Hygate made the mere thereof by west. 

Spenser. 

To guide my course anght 
What mound or steady mere is offered to my sight. 

Drayton. 

Mere t (i?ier), v. t. To divide, limit, or bound. 
MeregOUtte (mar-gut), n. [Er. m^re-goutte, 
from L. merits, pure, unmixed, and gutta, 
Fr. goutte, a drop.] 'The first running of 
wine, oil, &c., before any pressure has been 
used. Holland. 

Merely (mer'Ii), adv. 1. Purely; only; solely; 
simply; thus and no other way; for this 
and no other purpose. 

Prize not your life for other ends 

Than merely to oblige your friends. Sioi/t. 

2. t Entirely ; absolutely ; wholly ; utterly ; 
completely. ‘Things rank and gross in 
nature possess it merely ’ Shak. 

1 am as happy 

In my friend’s good, as if 'twere merely mine. 

Beau. FI 

Merencli 3 rma(m 6 -ren'ki-ma), n. [Gr. meros, 
a part, and enchyma, that which is poured 
in.] In bot. spherical cellular tissue. 
Meresman (merz'man), n. See Mearsman. 
Merestead (mer'sted), n. [ Mere, a bound- 
ary, and stead, a place.] The land within 
the mere or boundary of a farm; a farm 
The men were intent on their labours, 
Busy with hewing and building, witli garden plot and 
with merestead. Long/ellow 

Merestone (mer'ston), n. A stone to mark 
a boundary. 

Meretricious (mer-e-tri'shus), a. [L. mere- 
triciiis, from meretrix, meretricis, a prosti- 
tute, from mereo, to earn.] 1 Pertaining to 
prostitutes; such us is practised by harlots; 
libidinous. 

The meretrictous world claps our cheeks, and 
fondles us unto failings Feltham. 

2. Alluring by false show; worn for disguise; 
having a gaudy but deceitful appearance ; 
tawdry; showy; extremely bad in taste; 
as, meretricious dress or omainents. 

Not by affected meretricious arts. 

But strict, harmonious, symmetry of parts 

Roscommon. 

MeretrldOUBly (mer-e-tri'shus-ll), adv. In 
a meretricious manner ; with deceitful en- 
ticements ; tawdrily ; in such a manner as 
to violate good taste. 

Meretriciously to hunt abroad after foreign affec- 
tions. Burke. 

MeretrldOUBneSB (mer-e-tri'shus-nes), n. 
The quality of being meretricious ; false al- 
lurement. 

MergaUBer (m6r-gan's6r), n. [L. mergo, to 



Red-breasted Merganser {Mere^s serrator). 


dive, and anser, a goose.] A migratory 
arctic water-fowl of the genus Mergus. The 
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red-breasted men^ser {Mergus serrator) 
measures about 1 foot 9 inches In length ana 
weighs about 2 pounds. It is not an uncom- 
mon visitor of Britain, and has been killed as 
far south as the Thames, and even Devon- 
shire. Called also Goosander. See Mergus. 

Merge (m6rj), v.t. pret. & pp. merged; ppr. 
merging. [L. mergo, to dip, to dive.] To 
cause to be swallowed up; to sink; to bury: 
used only in a figurative sense. 

The plaintiff became the purchaser and merged 
his term in the fee. Kent. 

Whig and Tory were merged and swallowed up 
in the transcendent duties of patriots. De Qumcey. 

Merge (m6rj), v.i. To be sunk, swallowed, 
or lost. 

He is to take care, undoubtedly, that the ecclesias- 
tic shall not merge in the farmer. Sir H'. Scott. 

Merger (m6rj'er), n. 1 . One who or that 
which merges. —2. In law, a merging or 
sinking of a less estate in a greater; as 
when a reversion in fee simple descends to 
or is purchased by a tenant of the same 
estate for years, the term for years isinerged, 
lost, annihilated in the Inheritance or fee 
simple estate. 

Mergus (mfer'gusl, n. [L., a diver, from 
mergo, to dip, to dive.] A genus of migra- 
tory natatorial birds, characterized by a beak 
thinner and more cylindrical than that of 
the ducks, and having each mandible armed 
at its margins with small pointed teeth, 
directed backwards, like a saw, the upper 
mandible being curved down at its extre- 
mity. Mergus merganser is the goosander 
lor merganser proper, which weighs about 
4 lbs. It is an arctic bird, moving south in 
winter, and in severe seasons frequents the 
lakes and rivers of England. It feeds prin- 
cipally on fish, which it seizes by rapid 
diving The Mergm serrator is the red- 
breasted merganser, or goosander. (See 
Merganser.) These birds are met with in 
great flocks at Newfoundland, Hudson’s 
Bay, etc. The Mergus cucullatus is the 
hooded goosander, peculiar to North Ameri- 
ca It has its trivial name from its head 
being covered with a large circular crest, 
whidi it can raise or depress at pleasure. 

Merlcaxp (mer'i-kdrp), n. (Gr. meros, a part, 
and karjws, fruit.] In bot. a name some- 
times given to a half of the fruit of umbel- 
liferous plants The fruits, or what are 
commonly termed seeds in these plants, 
consist each of two niericarps, placed face 
to face, and separating from a central axis. 

Meridian (me-rid'i-an), a. [L meridianm, 
from meridies, for medidies, niid-day—m^- 
diue, middle, and dies, day, Varro testifies 
that the word was originally medidies, and 
that he had seen it so written on a sun-dial.] 

1. Pertaining to mid-day or the meridian; 
that is the imaginary line in the heavens 
which the sun crosses at mid-day; noon-day; 
as, the meridian sun ; the sun’s meridian 
heat or splendour. 

T owarck heaven and the full-blazing sun. 

Which now sat high in his meruitan tower 

Milton. 

2. Pertaining to the culmination or highest 
point, the sun being highest at mid-day; 
pertaining to a period of CTeatest splen- 
dour; as, the hero enjoyed Ills meridian 
glory. — 3. Pertaining to the magnetic me- 
ridian —4, A term applied to the eighth of 
Professor H. Roger’s fifteen divisions of the 
palaeozoic strata in the Appalachian chain 
of North America, the names of which sug- 
gest metaphorically the different natural 
periods of the day ; it corresponds to a cer- 
tain extent with our lowermost Devonians 
—Meridian line, an arc or part of the me- 
ridian of a place, terminated each way by 
the horizon.— Meridian altitude qf the sun 
or stars, their altitude when on the meri- 
dian of the place where they are observed. 
— Meridian line on a dial, the same as the 
twelve o’clock hour-line. 

Meridian (me-rid'i-an), n. [See the adjec- 
tive. ] 1. Mid-day; noon. —2. The highest 
point; the culmination; the point of great- 
est splendour; as, the meridmu of life; the 
meridian of power. ‘In the meridian of 
Edward’s age and vigour.’ Hallam. 

I have touched the highest point of all my greatness. 
And, from that full meridian of roy glory, 

I haste now to my setting. Shak. 

8. In geog. an imaginary circle on the surface 
of the earth passing through both poles, and 
through any other given place, the plane of 
it thus dividing the globe into two hemi- 
spheres. Every place on the globe has its 
meridian, and when the sun arrives above 
this circle it is mid-day or noon, whence 
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the name. Longitude is measured between 
the meridians, (See Longitude.)— 4. In 
astron. a similar imaginary circle of the 
celestial sphere, passing through poles 
of the heavens and the zenith of any place: 
of ten called a celestial meridian. Wnenthe 
sun is on the meridian corresponding to 
any place on the earth It is noon at that 
place.— 5. Special circumstances, conditious, 
capabilities or requirements, os of a coun- 
try, district, sphere of life, &c. ; thus, a book, 
a custom, may be adapted to the meridian 
of France or Italy, but not to that of Eng- 
land- * 

All other knowledge merely serves the concerns 
of this life, and is fitted to the meridian thereof. 

Sir M Hale. 

6. A dram of spirits taken at mid-day. 
[Scotch. ] 

The ancient Scottish custom of a meridian, as it 
was called, or noontide dram of spirits. 

Sir IK Scott. 

—First meridian, that from which all the 
others are reckoned, counting eastward and 
westward, and from which longitudes are 
reckoned. See Longitude. —Meridian of a 
globe, the brazen circle in which it turns, 
and by which it is supported. Meridian 
lines are also traced on the globe itself, 
usually at 16“ distance. —Magnetic meridian, 
one of the great circles which pass through 
the assumed magnetic poles, in a manner 
similar to that In which the common meri- 
dians pass through the poles of the earth. 
Meridian-mark (me-rid'i-an-mUrk), n. A 
mark placed at a convenient spot several 
miles from an observatory, and due south 
of the place of the transit instrument, to 
serve as a means of marking the direction 
of the true south point of the horizon. 

Meridional (me-rid'i-on-al), a. 1. Per- 
taining to the meridian; hence, southern. 
2. Southerly; having a southern aspect. 

All offices that require heat, as kitchens, &c., 
should l)e meridional H'otton. 

- -Meridional distance, in navig. is the dis- 
tance or departure from the meridian ; the 
easting or westing. — Meridional parts, 
miles, or minutes, in navig. the parts of the 
increased or enlarged meridian in Merca- 
tor’s chart corresponding to each minute of 
latitude from the equator up to 70° or 80°; 
tabulated numbers representing these parts 
used in projecting charts and in solving 
cases in Mercator’s sailing. 

MeridlonaUty (me-rid'i-on-ar'1-ti), n. 1. The 
state of being on the meridian.— 2. Position 
in the south; aspect toward the south. 

Meridionally fmo-rid'i-on-al-li), adv. In 
the direction of the meridian; north and 
south. 

The Jews, not willing to lie as their temple stood, 
do place their bed from north to south, and delight 
to deep meridionally. Sir T, Browne. 

MerllB (meriilz), n. [O.Fr. merel, a coun- 
ter; comp. Fr. merelle, marelle, hop-scotch.] 
A game called also Jive-penny ov nine men's 
morris, played with counters or pegs. See 
Morris. 

Merino (me-re'nO), a. [Sp. merino, applied 
to sheep moving from pasture to pasture, 
from merino, an inspector of sheep-walks, 
from L L. majorinus, the head of a village, 
fromL. rna^’or, greater.] 1. Denoting a variety 
of sheep from Spain, or their wool —2. Made 
of the wool of the merino sheep —Merino 
sheep, a variety of sheep originally peculiar 
to Spam, but now reared in other parts of 
the Continent, in Australia, New &aland, 
&c. They are raised cliiefly for the sake of 
their long fine wool, the mutton being but 
little esteemed. In summer the Spanish 
sheep feed upon the elevated lands of Bis- 
cay, Navarre, and Arragon, and towards 
winter are driven southward to the fertile 
plains of New Castile, Andalusia, and Estra- 
madura. 

Merino (me-rg'no), n. A stuff, twilled on 
both sides, manufactured from merino wool, 
and used for female dresses. 

Merlones(me-ri-6'nez),w. [Gr meria, thighs, 
from the development of the hind-legs.] A 
genus of North American rodent mouse-like 
mammals of the family Dlpodldro. M. hud- 
sonicus is the North American juraplng- 
mouse, remarkable for its extreme agility. 

MerlBinatiC (mer-is-mat'ik), a. (Gr. meris- 
mos, division, from merUb, to divide, from 
meros, a part.] In zool and bot. dividing 
by the formation of internal partitions; tak- 
ing place by internal partition into cells or 
segments. ^ 

Each of these divisions, like the parent cell, has 
the power of vegetating, and of dividing by a mtris- 
mafic process into four, so as to multiply the plant. 

Baffbur, 
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Herlt (me'rit), n. [Fr. mirite; L. meritum, 
firom mereo, to earn or deserve.] 1. The 
quality of deserving well or ill; desert of 
good or evil; as, to treat one according to 
his meriU.~-% The quality of deserving well; 
goodness or excellence entitling to honour 
or reward; worth ; worthiness: said of per- 
sons and things; as, a man of merit; a work 
of merit. 

Reputation is often got without tnerit, and lost 
without deserving, Shak. 

Beauties in vain their jiretty f)'cs may roll ; 
Charms strike the sight, Imt nurtt wins the soul. 

Pope 

3. Reward deserved ; that which is earned 
or merited. 

Those laurel groves, the of thy youth 

Prt<fr 

4. pi Rights and wrongs of a case; essential 
points or circumstances that lead to an 
opinion clear of personal bias; as, to judge 
a case on its merits. 

Merit (me'rit), v.t [Fr. nUriter; L merito, 
freq of mereo, to deserve.] 1 To deserve, 
in a good sense; to earn by active service, or 
by any valuable performance; to have a 
right to claim, as a reward, regard, honour, 
or happiness; to have a just title to. 

A man at best is iiu-apablo of vien/tui^ .anything 
from God. South 

Good people, you do ill to kneel to me 
What IS It I can have done to vtertt this? Teuuytott 

2. To deserve, in a bad sense; to incur. 

O, but with mine compare thou thine own state. 

And thou shalt find it merits not reproving Shai. 

8.t To reward "rhe king will merit it with 
gifts ’ Chapman 

Merit (me'rit), t To acquire merit, bene- 
fit, or profit 

And if in my poor death fair France may merit. 
Give me a thousand blows lieuu Ft 

Meritahlet (me'rit-a-bl), a Deserving of 
reward. 

The people generally are very acceptive, and apt 
to applaud .uiy merttahle work P jornon. 

Meritedly (me'rit-ed-li ). udr. In accord- 
ance with merit; by merit; deservedly. 
Merlthal (me'ri-thal), n. (Gr metis, a part, 
portion, and thallos, a branch ] In hot a 
term used in place of intoi-node: applied by 
Oaudichaud to the different parts of the 
leaf. 

Merit-monfer (me'rit-mung-g6r), n. One 
who ad voc^s the doctrine of human merit, 
as entitled to reward, or who depends on 
merit for salvation. Latimer 
Mtrltorlous (me-ri-to'ri-uf ),a. [L meritori- 
w, that earns money, from mereo, to earn 
or deserve J l.t That earns money ; prosti- 
tute; hireling. B Jomon .~2 Possessing 
merit; deserving of reward, or of notice, 
regard, fame, or happiness, or of that which 
shall be a suitable return for services or ex- 
cellence of any kind 

And tneritortous shall that hand be called, 
Canunued and worshipped as a saint Shak 

Meritoriously ( rae-ri-td'ri-us-li). adr In 
a meritorious manner, in such a manner as 
to deserve reward. 

He carried himself meritoriously in foreign em- 
ployments. H’otCflu 

MerttoriOUBneSB (me-ri-to'ri-us-nesl, n. 
The state or quality of being meritorious, 
or of deserving a reward or suitable return. 

‘ The high meritoriousness of what they did ' 
South. 

Meritoryt (me'ri-to-ri}, a. Deserving of 
reward; meritorious. Wower. 

Mearltot (me'ri-tot), n. [Perhaps merry, 
and totum for teetoHim.] A kind of play 
used by children, in swinging themselves on 
ropes, or by means of strings of any kind, 
till they are giddy. Speght. 

Hork (m6rk), n. [See Mark ] An old Scot- 
tish silver coin, value thirteen shillings and 
fourpence Scotch, or thirteen pence and 
one-third of a penny sterling. See Mark. 
Morke^t a. Murky; dark Chaucer 
Merkin (m^rikin), n. [Perhaps dim of 
O. Fr. merqite, a tuft.] 1. A wig; a portion 
of false h^r added to the natural hair. — 
2. A mop used in cleaning guns 
MerlangUS (mfer-lang'gus), n. [Fr. merlan, 
a whiting.] A genus of fishes, family Qadidse, 
having no barbel on the lower jaw. It in- 
cludes the whiting and pollack 
Merle (m6rl), n. [Fr. merle, It. merla, h. 
merula, a blackbird. ] The blackbird (which 
see). 

(m6rTin), n. [Fr. imirilUm, 0. Fr. 
emUrUUm, It. snieriglione, smeriglio, smerlo, 
the merlin, a strengthened form of merla, 
L. merula, and meaning blackbird hawk. 
See Msrle.] A species of hawk of the genus 
FbIco, the Falco cesalon or Hypotriurchis 


cesalon, the smallest of the British Faloonidee, 
being only about the size of a blackbird, 
but very bold. It was formerly used in 
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Mcrlm {Falco cesalon). 

hawking iiuails, partridges, larks, and such 
small game, and is even yet occasionally 
trained. It is of a bluish ash colour 
above ; redilisli yellow on the breast and 
belly, with longitudinal dark spots, the 
throat of the adult male white. The win^s 
reach to two-thirds of the length of the tail. 
It l)uilds its nest on the ground, and is fond 
of localities where large stones are plentiful, 
on which it is often seen perched, and is 
therefore often called the Stmu-falcon. 
Merllng (nier'ling), n. [Fr merlan, a whit- 
ing ji’he whiting, a small teleostean fish; 
the Merlangus vulgaris. 

Merlion,t n. A merlin; a species of hawk. 
Chaucer. 

Merlon (m^rOon), n. [ Fr, merlan, It. mcrlo, 
from a nypothetical L. moerulus, tUm. of 
moerus, for murus, a wall ] In fort, the 

f dain part of an embattled parapet wliich 
ies between two crenelles or embrasures 
See Battlement 

Merludus (mSr-lu'shi-us), [Fr. merluche, 
0 Fr merluce, from L mare, the sea, ami hi- 
cius, a pike ] A genus of teleostean fishes, be- 
longing to the Gadidsc, or family of cod-lisli 
The hake belongs to this genus. 

Mermaid, Mermaiden (m6rimad, m^r'- 
niad-n ), n. [Mere, a lake, in its old sense 
of the sea, and E maid See Mere ] A 
fabled marine creature, having the upper 
part like that of a woman, and the lower 
like a fish 

Mermald’S-glOVe (.nniriniadz-gluv), n. A 
name given to the largest of British sponges 
{Halichondria palmata), from its tendency 
to branch into a form bearing a remote re- 
semblance to a glove with extended fingers 
It sometimes attains a heiglit of 2 feet 
Mermaid’s- Bead ( infer 'madz- bed), n a 
common British sea-urchin, the Spaiangmt 
cordaius. 

Merman (infer'man), n The male corres- 
])onding to mermaid; a man of the sea, with 
the tail of a fish instead of legs. 
MeroblaBtiCfine-ro-blast'ikl.rt. [Gr meros, 
a part, and blastos, a sprout or growth.] In 
zool a term applied to ova, such as tliat of 
birds and reptiles, in which the yolk is only 
partially germinal 

Merocele (me'ro-sel), n [Gr meros, the 
thigh, and keU, tumour.] A femoral hernia, 
or a protnision of the gut at the upper part 
of the thigh. 

Meropl(!to (me-rop'i-de), n. pi A family of 
insessorial birds, 
of which the bee- 
eater (Merops) is 
the type 

Meropldan (me- 
rop'i-dan », n An 
Individual of the 
family Meropidse. 

Merops (me'rops), 

11. [ L merops, 

meropis; Or. me- 
rops, meropos, a 
bird that devours 
bees. ] The bee- 
eaters, a genus of 
birds fonning the 
type of the Mero- 
pldaj, a family of 
flsBirostral inses- 
sorlal birds, nearly allied to the kingfishers. 
They have rather long, slightly arched beaks, 
and long pointed wiiira. They are mostly of 
a green colour; resemble swallows in flight; 
and prey on insects, chiefly bees, wasps, and 
other hymenopterous insects. Their skin 
is very thick. The species are numerous 



European Bee-eater 
{Merop'i npiaster) 


in Africa and Asia; none are known in Ame- 
rica ; two are European, one of which, M. 
apuister, is common In the south of Europe 
as a summer bird of passage. It is rarely 
seen in Britain. 

Merorganlzatlon (mer-or'gan-iz-a"Bhon), n. 
(Gr. meros, a part, and E. organizatwn.] 
Organization in part, or partial organiza- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Meros, Merus (ine'ros, mfe'ms), n, [Gr. 
meros, a part. ] In arch, the plane surface 
between the channels of a triglyph. 
MerOBOme (me'rS-sfem), n. [Or. meros, a 
part, and soma, a body.] In zool one of the 
sections or parts of which an animal is 
formed; an element of form. 

Merostomata (me-ro-stom'a-ta), n. pi [Gr 
miros, the thigh, and stoma, stomatos, the 
mouth.] An order of Crustaceee, including 
forms often of gigantic size, in which the 
moutli is furnished with mandibles and 
maxillre, the terminations of which become 
walking or swimming feet and organs of 
prehension. The order comprises the king- 
crabs or Limuli, and the extinct Pterygotl 
and Eurypterl. 

Merovixigiaxi ( rne-ro-vin'ji-an ), a. [ From 
Merovius, a latinized form of Mer-wig 
(great warrior), who founded the dynasty 
by uniting a few tribes under his sway in 
the early part of the fifth century.] 1. A 
term aiiplied to the earliest dynasty of 
Frankish kings of Gaul The dynasty gave 
place to the Carlovingians in 752 —2. A 
term applied to the written characters of 
certain MSS. in French libraries, of the 
period of the Merovingian dynasty. 
Merovingian (me-ro-vin'ji-an), n A mem- 
ber of the dynasty founded by Merovius. 
See the adjective. 

Merrily (mer'i-li), adv In a merry manner; 
with mirth ; with gaiety and laughter ; jo- 
viallj 

Merrily sing and sport and play Glaitville. 

Merrlmake (mer'i-mak), n [Merry and 
make.] A meeting for mirth; a festival; 
mirtli Written also mernj-makc. 
Merrimake (mer'i-mak), v i. To be merry 
or jovial ; to feast Written also merry- 
make 

■\Vitli thee 'tw.is Marian’s dear delight 
To moil all day and mer} intake at night. Gay. 

Merriment (mer'i-ment), n. Gaiety with 
laughter or noise; mirth; noisy sport; hil- 
arity; frolic. 

Where be your gilies now? your gambols? your 
songs? your flashes of men tmeut, llial were wont to 
set the table on a roar? Shak. 

MerrineBB (mer'i-ues), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being merry; mirth; gaiety with 
laughter Shak. 

Merry (merii), a [O.E myrie, murie, &v , 
marge, to make merry; A. Sax mirig, 
pleasant, merry, myrgth, myrth, pleasure, 
perhaps from the root of inearo, tender, 
soft, delicate, and inearh, marrow. The 
A. Sax word may perliaps be directly from 
the Celtic; comp Ir. and Gael maer, merry; 
Gael, nor, merry; to sport, to play. ] 1. Pleas- 
ant; agreeable; delightful; exhilarating; as, 
the merry month of May; merry England. 
There eke my feeble bark awhile may stay, 

Till merry wind and weather call her thence away. 

Spenser. 

2 Gay and noisy; in overflowing good spirits; 
jovial; hilarious 

They drank and were merry with him. Gen. xliii. 34. 
Man ih the merriest species of the creation. 

Addison. 

3 Accompanied with, proceeding from, or 
causing laughter or gaiety; mirthful; spor- 
tive. ‘ A merry jest.^ Shak 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt Signior Bene- 
dick and her Shak. 

4. Full of jibes or sneers; sarcastic. Atter- 
bury —To make merry, to be jovial; to in- 
dulge in hilarity; to feast with mirth. 
Merry (merii), n. [Fr. merise, the wild 
cherry. Comp, cherry from cerise.] The 
wild red cherry. 

Merry-andrew (mer'i-an-drb), n. One 
whose business is to make sport for others ; 
a zany; a buffoon; a clown. The word ori- 
ginated in one Andrew Borde, a physician to 
Henry VIII., who attracted attention and 
gained patients by facetious speeches to the 
multitude. The terra merry would be all 
the more likely to be specially attached to 
this Andrew from the fact that his name 
meant a jest: O.E. borde, bourde, O.Fr. 
bourde, a jest, pleasantry. 

They ne’er had sent to Paris for such fancies, 

As monsters' heads and merry-andrno's dances. 

Rochester. 


y&te, llir, fat, fail; mfi, met, hfer; pine, pin; ndte, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Be. abune; y, Sc. iey. 
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Merry-danoeni (mer'i-danB-drz), n. pi The 
aurora borealis or northern lights: so called 
from their never-ceMinff darting motion. 

Merrsr-go-round (mert-gd-round), n. A 
machine, consisting of a series of wooden 
horses and little carriages placed on a clr> 
cular frame, and made to revolve by machin- 
ery, hand-labour, or the feet of the riders, 
on wliich children are treated to a ride. 

Merry-make (mer'i-mak), n. and v.l See 
Merhimake. 

Merry-making (mer'i-mak-ing), n. The 
act of making merry; a convivial entertain- 
ment; a merry bout or festival, 

Merry-making (mer'i-mak-ing), a. Pro- 
ducing mirth. ‘ Merry - inakvng sound. ’ 
Tennyami. 

Merryman (mer'i-man), n A merry-andrew ; 
a buffoon; a clown. 

Merry-meeting (mer'i-mdt-ing), n, A festi- 
val; a meetin^or mirth; a merry-making. 

The studious man prefers a book before a revel, 
the rigours of contemplation before tntrry-nieetinj^s 
and Jolly company. South. 

Merry-quUt (mer'i-kwilt), n The term 
given to a cotton fabric made in Assam 

Merry-thought (mer'i-th^t), n. The fur- 
cula or forked bone of a fowl’s breast, which 
is sportively broken by two unmarried per- 
sona, one pulling at each end, the longest 
part broken being taken as an omen that 
the one who gets it will be married first 

Merslon (mdi-'shon), 71. [L. tnersio, )ner- 
sioiiis, from rnergo, ynermm, to dip ] The 
act of sinking or plunging imder water; 
immersion. ‘The 'tnernion also in water, 
and the emersion thence ’ Barrow. 

Meru (mer'i.O, n. In Hind. myth, the most 
sacred of all mountains, being the abode of 
Vishnu It is 80,000 leagues high, and situ- 
ated in the centre of the world 

Merula (me'ru-la), n. A genus of dentiros- 
tral insessorial birds belonging to the family 
Merulidie, of which it is the type; the 
thrushes. Called also Turdits 

MerulldJB (mo-ru'li-de), 7i. pi (L merula, a 
blackbird, and Gr eidog, resemblance ] A 
family of dentirostral perching birds, of 
which the thrush (Merula) is the type. The 
term Turdidee is also generally given to this 
family. It comprises not only the thrushes, 
fieldfares, and blackbirds, but a number of 
exotic forms, of wliich the orioles, well 
known for their brilliant iduinage and beau- 
tifully constructed nests, are the most 
familiar 

Merulius (me-ru'li-us), n. A genus of 
fungi, deriving its name from merula, a 
blackbird, some of the species being black. 



Dry-rot {Meruhus lachrymatis). 
a. Spores magnified. 


One species (3f. lachryniam) is a common 
cause of dry-rot. 

MerUB, a. In arch, see Meros. 

Meryaille,t n. A wonder; a marvel. 

Merycotkerium ( mcTi-ko-the"ri-um ), n. 
[Or. inSrykizo, to ruminate, and tMrion, a 
beast.] A genus of huge fossil mammals, 
akin to the Bactrian camel, occurring in the 
drift of Siberia. Only the molar teeth have 
been found. 

MesaxaiC (mes-a-ra'lk), a. [From Gr inesa- 
raion -rncHos, middle, and araia, intestines,] 
In auat. pert^ning to the mesentery ; mesen- 
teric. 

Mesartln (mes-ar'tin), n. [Ar.] The star y 
of the constellation Aries. It is a well-known 
double star, and is said to have been the first 
recognized star of that kind. 

HefldfUaieB, n. pi. of madame. 

HeBeemB (me-s^mz'), V. impersonal; pret. 
meseemed. (Not properly a simple verb, 
being really a verb preceded by a pronoun 
in the dative = it seems to me. (See Ms.) 
Comp. TMthinks, which is a similar com- 
pound.] It seems to me. 

Yet there, »teseems, I hear her singing loud. 

Sir P. Sielttey. 

Meseemed I floated into a sudden ligltt 
Above his stature. B. B. Brownins^. 

Me8el,t n. A leper. Chaucer. See M easel. 


ch, oAain; So. looA; ji,^b; 


MeBelrle,t n. Leprosy. Chaucer. 
MesemblTaoeSB (me'sem-bri-a''sS- 6 ), n. pi. 

J See Mbsehbry anthemum. ] See FiooiDSiE. 
(eBembr3rantliemum (me'sem-br!-an"thg- 
mum), n. [Gr. mesernbria, for mesimeria, 
mid-day— 7 /ie«o«, middle, h&mera, a day, 
and arUhSma, a blossoming, from anthos, a 
flower.] 1 . A genus of plants, nat. order 
Ficoideso or Mesembryaceoe ; fig -marigold. 
There are about 300 species, most of them 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. Many 
are conspicuous for the beauty of their 
flowers, which expand in sunshine and close 
up in gloomy weather. - 2 . A genus of marine 
actinozoa or sea-anemones. 

Mesencepkallc (mes'en-se-fal"ik), a. In 
anat of or pertaining to the mesencephalon; 
occupying a middle or central position in 
the brain or skull. See Mesencephalon. 
Mesencephalon (mes-en-sef'al-onl, n. (Gr 
mesos, middle, and enkephalos, the brain ] 
In anat the primary division of the brain 
encompassed by the parietal segment of the 
cranium. It consists of the vesicle of the 
third ventricle, the optic lobes, with ap- 
pendages called conariuni ami hypophysis. 
Brande. 

Mesenteric (mes-en-ter'ik), a. [See Mesen- 
tery.] Pertaining to the mesentery; as, 
mesenteric glands or arteries. 

Mesenteritls (mes'en-t^r-r'tis), n. inflam- 
mation of the mesentery. 

Mesentery (mes'en-tCr-i), n. [Gr. mesen- 
terion— mesos, middle, and enteron, intes- 
tine.] A membrane in the cavity of the 
abdomen, attached to the lumbar vertebrro 
posteriorly and to the intestines anteriorly. 
It is formed of a duplicature of the peri- 
toneum, and contains adipose matter, lac- 
teals, mesenteric glands, lymphatics, and 
mesenteric arteries, veins, and nerves Its 
use is to retain the intestines and their ap- 
pendages in a proper position. 

Mesh (mesh), n [A Sax. masc, max, a 
noose, a net, matscre, a mesh, a net ; 1 ) 
maas, 0 . 1 ), mcesche, masche, Icel. rnoskvi, 
G, masche, a mesh; W. masg, a mesli, Lith. 
megsti, to knit, seem allied.] The opening 
or space between the threads of a net; net- 
work. ‘ A golden mesh to entrap the hearts 
of men,’ Shak. 

Mesh (mesh), v. t. To catch in a net; to insnare, 
‘'I'he flies by chance mesht in her hair,' 
Drayton. 

Mesh (mesh), n The grains or wash of a 
brewery; mash. 

Mesh-work (mesh'w^rk), n. Net- work. 

If this Danton were to burst your mesh-rvork I — 
Very curious indeed to consider. Carlyle, 

Meshy (mesh'i), a Formed like net-work; 
reticulated. 

When all the treasures of the deep 

Into their meshy cells were poured. J. Batllte 

Mesial (me'zi-al), a. [Or mesos, middle ] 
Middle —Mesial line, in anat. same as 
Median Line. See under MEPlAN.~J/c^/aZ 
plane, an imaginary plane dividing the body 
longitudinally into symmetrical halves, one 
towards the right and the other towards the ! 
left.— Mesial aspect, the aspect of an organ 
directed towards the mesial plane, in opposi- | 
tion to dextral or sinistral aspects, or aspects 
towards the right or left. 

Meslte (me'slt), n. (Gr. mesos, middle.] A 
volatile, ethereal liquid, found in pyroxylic 
spirit, isomeric with acetone. It is supposed 
to be composed of oxide of methyl and oxide 
of acetyle. 

MeaLtene (mes'i-ten), n. A volatile liquid 
yielded by xylite when distilled with sul- 
phuric acid. It is similar to raesite. 
Mesitule, Mesityl (mes'i-tai, mes'i-til), 71. 
A supposed organic radical, of wliich acetone 
is a hydrate of the oxide. 

Mesitylene (mes'i-til-en), n. (C 9 H 12 .) An 
oily, colourless liquid, obtained from acetone 
distilled with half its volume of fuming sul- 
phuric acid. 

IWfl ftliTi, yffa-Blin (mezTin, mazlin), 71 [Writ- 
ten in various other ways, as mestlin, masU 
till, Sc. mashlum, Tnashlin, probably directly 
from O.Fr. mestUlon, mesielo7i, from L.L. 
mestillio, mixed grain (Fr. miteil), from L. 
mistum, mixed; or from O.Fr. mesler, to 
mix, from the same stem, viz. L. misceo, to 
mix. See MfllLiE.] A mixture of different 
sorts of grain, as of wheat and rye. 
MesmereB (raez-m6r-60, n. The person on 
whom a mesmerist operates; one who is mes- 
merized. 

Mesmeric, MeBmerlcal (mez-mer'ik, mez- 
mer'ik-al), a. Pertaining to or produced by 
mesmerism; as, Tnesmerw sleep. j 
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Mesmerism (mez'mdr-izm), n. [After 
Frederic Anthony Mesmer, a German phy- 
sician, who propounded the doctrine lu 
1778.] 1. The doctrine that one person can 
exercise influence over the will and nervous 
system of another, and produce certain phe- 
nomena by virtue of a supposed emanation, 
called anvmal magnetism, proceeding from 
him, or simply by the domination of his 
will over that of the person operated on. 
Originally Mesmer professed to produce his 
results by the operation of actual m^m^ts, 
but all such apparatus has long been aban- 
doned, and those who profess belief in mag- 
netism as the cause of the phenomena exh ib- 
ited refer it to the body of the mesmerist. 
Six stages or degrees of mesmerism have been 
enumerated, viz. the walking stage, the stage 
of half -sleep, rnes'ineric sleep or stupor, som- 
nambulism, sclf-contemplatwn or clairvoy- 
ance, universal Ulu7mnatio7i, in which the 
patient knows what is going on in distant 
regions, all that has happened or will happen 
to those persons with whom he is brought 
into mesmeric relation, observes their in- 
ternal organization, prescribes for them, 
reads sealed letters, and so forth.— 2 . The 
influence itself ; animal magnetism. 
Mesmerist (mez'mSr-ist), n. One who prac- 
tises or believes in mesmerism. 
Mesmerlzatlon ( mez ' m 6 r - iz - a " slion ), n. 
The act of mesmerizing, or state of being 
mesmerized. 

Mesmerize (mez'm 6 i-iz), v t. pret <fc pp. 
rnesinerized; ppr. mesmerizing To com- 
municate mesmerism to; to bring into a 
state of mesmeric sleep 
Mesmerlzer (mez'm 6 r-iz- 6 r), H. One who 
mesmerizes 

Mesnalltv ( me-nal'i-ti ), n. [See Mesne.] 
A manor held under a superior lord. 
Mesnalty (me'nal-ti), n The right of the 
mesne. Cowel. 

Mesne (men), a. [Norm, inesne, middle, 
from L. inedianus, middle; comp. It. mez- 
zano, middle. See Mean, a. middle.] In 
law, middle; intervening; as, a mesne lord, 
that is, a lord who holds land of a superior 
but grants a part of it to another person. 
In this case he is a tenant to the superior, 
but lord or superior to the second grantee, 
and called the meme lord.-~Mes7ie process, 
that part of the proceedinj^ in a suit which 
intervenes between the original process or 
writ and the final issue, and which Issues, 
pending the suit, on some collateral matter; 
and sometimes it is understood to be the 
whole process preceding the execution.— 
Mesne profits, the profits of an estate which 
accrue to a tenant in possession after the 
demise of the lessor. -Actimi of7ne8ne pro- 
fits, an action of trespass which is brought 
to recover profits derived from land whilst 
the possession of it has been improperly 
withheld— that is, the yearly value of the 
premises It is brought after a Judgment 
for the plaintiff in an action of eiectment 
which recovered possession of the land. 
Mesohlast (mes'o-blast), n. [Gr. Tuesos, 
middle, and hlastos, a bud.] In physiol 
the layer which arises between the epiblast 
and hypoblast, the two primary layers of the 
embryo. It answers to the old phrase, vas- 
cular layer between the serous and mucous 
layers. 

MesOCSSCUin (mes'o-se-kum), n. [Gr. mesos, 
middle, and L. ccecum (which see).] That 
part of the peritoneum which embraces the 
ceecum and its appendages. 

Mesoeaxp (mes'o-karp), n. [Gr. mesos, mid- 
dle, and ffarjiOH, fmit ] In bot. the middle 
part or layer of the pericarp. It is the layer 
immediately under the epicarp, or outer- 
most covering of the pericarp. It forms 
the pulpy part of the cherry, peach, «tec. , 
and is also green and succulent in the pea 
until it has attained maturity, when itdi*ies 
up. It is also termed sarcocarp, especially 
when thick and fleshy, 

I Mesochilitixn (mes-o-kni-um), n. [Gr. 7 ne- 
sos, middle, and cheilos, a lip.] In bot the 
niid^e portion of the labellum of an orchid. 

! Mesocolon (mes'o-kd-lon), n. [Or. mesos, 

1 middle, and E. colon (which see),] In anat 

I that part of the mesentery, which, having 
reached the extremity of the ileum, con- 
tracts, or that part of the mesentery to 
which the colon is attached. See COLON. 
Mesoderm (mes'o-ddrm), n [Or. mesc^, mid- 
dle, and derina, the skin, shell] 1. In zool 
the middle layer of tissue lying between the 
ectoderm and the endoderra of some of the 
Coelenterata. It represents the structures 
which lie between the epidermis and the 
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«2>lthelliiin In more complex animals. —2. In 
bot the middle layer ol tissue in the shell 
of the spore-oase of an urn-moss. 
XesogastrlO (mes-o-^'trik), a. [Or, mesot, 
middle, and gastir, the belly.] In anat. of 
or belonging to the middle of the belly; 
specifically, a term applied to the membrane 
which sustains the stomach, and by which 
it is attached to the abdomen 
Mesogastrlum (mes-o-gas'tri-um), n. [Gr. 
inegoe, middle, and gmter, the bellv.] In 
atuLt. the umbilical region of the abdomen. 
Mesolabe (mes'o-lab), n, [Gr. inesos, middle, 
and lambaiw, to take.] An instrument em- 
ployed by the ancients for finding two 
mean proportionals between two given lines, 
which were required in the problem of the 
duplication of the cube. 

Mesole (me 'sol), n. A zeolite found in 
Sweden and the Faroe Islands. Its colour 
is white, grayish, or yellowish- white; it oc- 
curs massive, and globular, or reniform. It 
is composed of silica, alumina, soda, lime, 
and water. Called also Thoiiwonite. 
Hesoleucost (nies-o-lu'kos), m. [Gr. 
middle, and leukos, white.] A precious 
stone with a streak of white in the middle. 
Mesollte (mes'o-nt), n. [Gr. niesos, middle, 
and lithos, a stone.] See MESOTi'PE 
Mesolobax (mea-o-16'bar), a. In anaf. of or 
belonging to the raesolobe ; as, viesolobar 
arteries. 

Mesolobe (mes'o-lob), w. [Gr. 'inesos, middle, 
and loboit, a lobe.] In anat. the corpus cal- 
losum See Corpus. 

Mesologarithm (mes-o-log'a-rithm), n [Gr. 
inesos, middle, and E. logarithm.] A logar- 
ithm of the co-sine or co-tangent. 
Mesomelast (me-som'e-las), n. [Gr. inesos, 
middle, and melas, black ] A precious stone 
with a black vein parting every colour in 
the midst. 

MeBOphlOBUin (mes-o-fle'um), n [Gr. inesos, 
middle, and phloios, bark.] In bot the mid- 
dle cellular layer of the bark. It underlies 
the epiphloeum and overlies the liber. 
Mesophyllum (mes-o-fll'lum or me-sof' il- 
ium), n [Or. inesos, middle, and phyllon, a 
leaf.) In bot the parenchymatous tissue 
forming the fleshy part of a leaf between 
the upper and lower integuments. 
MeBOplast (mes'o-plast), n [Gr mesos, 
middle, and plassO, to mould ] In physiol. 
the soft or gelatinous matter occupying a 
cell and constituting the nucleus. 
MeaoiKHUlLm (mes-o-pd'di-um). n [Gr. me- 
SOS, middle, and pous, podos, a foot. ] In zool. 
the middle imrtiou of the foot of molluscs. 
Mesorectum (mes-o-rek'tum), n [Gr mesos, 
middle, and E. reef um(which see) ] In anat 
that part of the peritoneum which connects 
the rectum with the front of the sacrum. 
MeBOSperm (mes'd-spdrm), n [Gr. mesos, 
middle, and sperina, seed ] In bot a mem- 
brane of a seed ; the secundine, or second 
membrane from the surface 
HesothesiB (me-soth'e-sis), n. [Gr mesos, 
middle, and thesis (which see).] Middle 
place; mean ‘ Imitation is the mesothesis 
of likeness and difference.' Coleridge. 
MeflOtborax (mes-o-tho'raks),?!. [Gr. mesos, 
middle, and thorax, the chest.] In entom. 
the middle ring of the thorax. 
]IeBOtyp6(me8'6-tip), n. [Gr rnrsos, middle, 
and typos, fonn, type ] In mineral, a zeo- 
litic mineral, occurring in slender crystals, 
and delicate, ra<liated concretions, and con- 
sisting of the hydrated silicate either of 
alumina and soda, in which case it is called 
also soda mesotype or natrolite, or of alu- 
mina and lime, when it is called lime meso- 
type or scolecite, or of alumina and both lime 
and soda, in which case it is called mesolitc. 
JlesoxallC (mes-oks-al'ik), a. [Gr. mesos, 
middle, and oxalic (which see) ] Of or per- 
taining to, or derived from alloxan; as, 
inesoxcUic acid (C3H2O4). 

MeBOSOlO (mes-o-zd'ik), a. [Gr, mesos, mid- 
dle, and zoe, life ] In geol. pertaining or 
relating to the secondary age, or the era 
between the palssozoic and cainozoic. »See 
Cainozoic. 

MespilllB (mes'pi-lus), n. [L., a medlar.] A 
wnus of trees now combined with Pyrus, 
nroro which it differs in the bony structure 
of the endocarp, belonging to the pomaceous 
division of the nat. order Rosaceee. if ger- 
manica is the common medlar. See Medlar. 
tfeBprliet (mes'priz), n. [O.Fr. mespris, Fr. 
m 4 pris, from mespriser, to despise. See 
Misprize.] Contempt, scorn. 

Then, if all fayle, we will by force It win. 

And ckc reward the wretch for his mtsprise. 

Sptnser. 


MeBB (mes), n. [O.Fr. mes, a service of meat, 
a course of dishes at table, Fr. meU (the i 
being erroneously inserted); It. messo, a 
course at table, properly that which is sent, 
from L. missus, pp. of mitto,. to send. Some 
refer the word to O.H.G. maz, Goth, mats, 
meat, but this seems less probable. As to 
BenBe6, see also Mash, n.] 1. A dish or a quan- 
tity of food prepared or set on a table at one 
time; food prepared for a person or party 
at one meal; as, a mess of pottage. 

And he took and sent messes unto them from be- 
fore him: but Benjamin’s mess was five time as much 
as any of their.s. Gen. xliii, 34. 

2. As much provender as is given to a beast 
at once.— 3. A number of persons who eat 
together at the same table, and the enter- 
tainment provided for them; especially a 
company of officers in the array or navy, 
who eat together. 

Uncut up pics at the nether end filled 

With moss and stones, partly to make a show with 

And partly to keep the lower mess from eating. 

Beau GrFl. 

4. Hence, as at great feasts the company 
were arranged in fours, called messes (in the 
Inns of Court a mess still consists of four), 
the word came to mean a set of four gene- 
rally. ‘ Where are your mess of sons ? ’ Shak. 
There lacks a fourth thing to make up the mess. 

Lattmer. 

You three fools lacked me fool to make up the mess. 

Shak. 

6 A disorderly mixture; things jumbled to- 
gether; a state of dirt and disorder; some- 
thing dirty; as, the house was in a mess', to 
make a mess of one’s clothes [Colloq ]— 
6. Fig. a situation of confusion or embar- 
rassment, distress or difficulty; a muddle. 

Neither b.attle I see, nor arraying, nor king in Israel, 
Only infinite jumble and mess and dislocation. 

Clou£[h. 

Mess (mes), v i To take meals in common 
w'ith othei’s as one of a mess ; particularly 
said of naval and military men; to associate 
at the same table; to cat in company; hence, 
to eat or feed in general. 

Now that we arc in harbour I mess here, because 
Mrs Trotter is on board Marryat 

Mess (mes), vt 1 To supply with a mess. 
2. To make a mess of; to soil or dirty. 
‘I’ve messed them (trowsers).’ W. Collins 
[Colloq ] 

Mess, Messe (mes), 71 The Roman Catho- 
lic service of the mass [Old English and 
Scotch. ] 

Message (mes'saj), n. [Fr ; It. messagyio, 
L.L. missaticum, message, from L. mitto, 
missum, to send ] 1 Any notice or commu- 
nication, written or verbal, sent from one 
person to another. 

The welcome message made, was soon receiv'd. 

Dryden 

Specifically- 2. An official address or com- 
munication, not made in person but de- 
livered bv a messenger, as an otficial written 
communication of facts or opinions sent by 
a chief magistrate to the houses of a legis- 
lature or other deliberative body, or from 
one house of legislature to another. 
Message,! n. a messenger Chaucer. 
Messager,! n. a messenger. Gower. 
Messalian (mes-sa'li-an), n One of a sect of 
heretics of the fourth century who professed 
to adhere to the strict letter of the gospel, 
specifically refusing to work, and quoting 
this passage: ‘ Labour not for the food that 
perlsneth.^ 

Messan, Meaaln (mes'san, mes'sin), n. 
[Jamieson conjectures that it may be from 
Fr. rnaison, a house, but this is very doubt- 
ful. It must be connected with messet (which 
see), and probably means a dog of mixed 
race, ultimately from L. misceo, to mix. ] A 
dog of no breeding; a mongrel; a cur. 
[.Scotch ] 

But wad hac spent an hour caressin, 

Ev’n wi’ a tinkler-gypsy’s messtn. Burns. 

MeB8->deck (mes'dek), n The deck on which 
a ship's crew mess. 

Messenger (mes'send^r), n. [O E. messager; 
Fr. messager. (See MESSAGE.) The n has in- 
truded as in passenger. ] 1. One who bears 
a message or goes on an errand ; the bearer of a 
verbal or written communication, notice, or 
invitation from one person to another, or to 
a public body; one who conveys despatches 
from one prince or court to another. 

Came running in, much like a man dismayed, 

A messenger with letters. Spemer. 

2. One who or that which foreshows; a har- 
binger; a forerunner. 

Yon gray lines 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day. Shak. 


8 . Naut. a large rope used to unmoor or 
heave up a ship’s anchors, by transmitting 
the power of the capstan to the cable.— 
4 . In laio, a person appointed to perform 
certain ministerial duties under bankrupt 
and insolvent laws, such as to take charge 
of the estate of the bankrupt or insolvent, 
and to transact certain other duties in re- 
ference to the proceedings in bankruptcy or 
insolvency.— Queen's (king's) messenger, an 
officer employed under toe secretaries of 
state, kept in readiness to can^ despatches 
both at home and abroad. — Syn. Carrier, 
intelligencer, courier, harbinger, forerun- 
ner, precursor, herald. 
Messenger-at-arms (mes'sen-jOr-at-ftrmz), 
n. In Scots law, an officer appointed by 
and under the control of the lyon-king-at- 
arms. He executes all summonses and let- 
ters of diligence connected with the Court 
of Session and Court of Justiciary. 

Messet t (mes'et), n. [See Mesban.] A low- 
bred dog ; a niessan. Uall 
Messlad (mes-srad), n. A poem Mdtli the 
Messiah for its hero; specifically, a modem 
German epic poem written by Klopstock, 
relating to the sufferings and triumphs of 
the Messiah. 

Messiah (mes-si'a), n. [Heb. mdshiach, 
anointed, from mdshach, to anoint.] Christ, 
the Anointed; the Saviour of the world. 

At thy nativity a glorious choir 

Of angch, in the fields of Bethlehem sung 

To shepherds watching at their folds by night, 

And told them the Messiah now was born. Milton 

Messlahship (mes-si'a-ship), n. The char- 
acter, state, or office of the Saviour ‘Jose- 
phus . . . whose prejudices were against 
toe Messi-ahship and religion of jTesus ' 
Buckminster 

Messianic (mes-si-an'ik), a. Relating to the 
Messiah; as, messianic psalms. 

Messlas (nies-si'as), n. .Same as Messiah. 
Messidor (mes-si-dor), n [ Fr , from L. 
messis, harvest, and Or. do ran, a gift.] The 
tenth month of the year in tiie calendar of 
the first French republic, commencing June 
lOth and ending July 18th. 

Messieurs (mes'yftrz), n. [Fr pi of Mon- 
sieur (which see)] Sirs; gentlemen: used 
in English as the plural of Mr., and gene- 
rally contracted into Messrs. 

Mess-mate (mes'mat), n. An associate in 
taking meals; one who eats ordinarily at the 
same table. 

Meis-mates, hear a brother sailor 
Sing the tiangers of the sea Stei'ens. 

Messrs. An abbreviation of Messieurs. 
Mess-table (mes'ta-bl), n The table at 
which a mess dine together. 

Messuage (mes'swaj), n [O.Fr. messuage, 
mesnage; L.'L.mcssuagium.mansionaticum, 
from L mansio, mansionis, a dwelling. See 
Mansion.] In law, a dwelling-house, with 
the adjacent buildings and curtilage, appro- 
priated to the use of the household ; a manor- 
house and its belongings. Tennyson. 
Meste,! a. superl. [A. Sax. incest, Sc. maist.] 
Most. Chaucer 

Mestee (mes-t^'), n. [See Mestizo.] The 
offspring of a white and a quadroon. Writ- 
ten also Mustee. [West Indian.] 

Mesteque (mes-ta'ke), n. The Mexican name 
for the finest kinds of the cochineal insect 
Mestizo, Mestino (mes-te'zo, mes-te'n6), n, 
[Sp. mestizo, O.Fr. mestis, Fr. inHis, from 
L, mixtus, pp, of misceo, to mix. ] The off- 
spring of a Spaniard or Creole and an Amer- 
ican Indian. [Spanish-American.] 
MestUng (mest'ling), 71. [.SeeMESLiN.] Yel- 
low metal; brass used for the church vessels 
and ornaments in the middle ages. 
Messmulcum ( me-sim'ni-kum ), n. [Gr. 
mesos, middle, and hymnos, a festive song. ] 
In anc. poetry, a repetition at the end of a 
stanza. 

Met (met), pret. & pp. of meet. 

Mett (met), pret (& pp. of mete, to measure. 

Then Hector, Priam’s martial son, stepped forth and 
met the ground Chapman. 

Met (met), 71. [See Mete.] A measure of 
any kind; a bushel; a barrel. [Scotch and 
provincial. ] ' 

Meta(met'a). [Gr. Etymol^cally the same 
as A. Sax. and O.E. mid, G. mit, loel. and 
Goth, meth, with.] A prefix in words of 
Greek origin, signifying beyond, over, after, 
with, between ; and frequently denoting 
change or transformation. 

MetabaslB ( me-tab’a-sis ), 71. [Gr., from 
meta, beyond, and bainb, to go.] 1. In rhet. 
a passing from one thing to another; trans* 
itfon.— 2. In med. the same as Metabola. 


Filte, fkr, fat, foil; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; il, Sc. abune; y, So. iey. 
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M«tabola (me-taVo-la), n. [Or. metaholS, 
change, from meta, beyond, and hole, a cast- 
ing.] In med. a change of some so^, as of 
air, time, or disease. [Rare.] 

Metahola (me-tab'o-la), n. pi. In entom. in- 
sects that undergo metamorphosis. 
MataboUan (met-a-boli-an), n. [Or. meta- 
bole, change.] In entom. an insect which 
undergoes a metamorphosis. 

Metabolic (met-a-bohk), a. [See Meta- 
BOLA.] Pertaining or relating to change; 
capable of changing or being changed; spe- 
cifically, (a) in zool. a term applied to an 
insect which undergoes metamoimhosis. (b) 
In physiol, a term applied to phenomena 
which result from chemical changes, either 
in the component particles of the cell itself, 
or in the surrounding protoplasm. 
Metacarpal (met-a-kar'pal), a. Of or per- 
taining to the metacarpus ' See Hand. 
Metacarpus (met-a-kar'pus), n. [Gr meta- 
karpion- ineta, beyond, and karpos, the 
wrist. J In anat. the part of the hand be- 
tween the wrist and the fingers. 
Metacentre (met-a-sen'tftr), n. [Gr. meta, 
beyond, and kentron, centre.] In physics, 
that point in a floating body in which, when 
the body is disturbed from the position 
of equilibrium, the vertical lino passing 
through the centre of gravity of the fluid 
displaced (regarded as still filling the place 
occupied by the body) meets the line which, 
when the body is at rest, passes through the 
centre of gravity of the fluid and that of the 
body. In order that the body may float with 
stability the position of the metacentre 
must be above that of the centre of gravity. 
Metacetone (mo-tas'e-tOn), n. [Gr. meta, 
with, and E. acetone.] (CdHioO.) A sub- 
stance obtained by the dry distillation of a 
mixture of sugar, starch, gum, or mannito 
with finely powdered quicklime. It is a 
colourless liquid having a pleasant odour 
Metachronlsm (me-tak'ron-izm), n [Gr. 
meta, beyond, and chronos, time ] An eiTor 
committed in chronology by placing an 
event after its real time. 

Metaclsm (met'a-siEin), n. |L. metacismus, 
Gr metakisino8,ii frequent repetition of the 
letter w.] A defect in pronouncing the 
letter m; a too frequent use or repetition of 
the letter m. 

MetacreBOl(met'a-kre-8ol), n. [Prefix meta, 
and cresol] A modification of cresol. 
Metagallate (met-a-gal'lat), n [Prefix meta, 
and gallate.] A salt formed from mctagallic 
acid and a base 

Metagallic (met-a-gaVik), a [Prefix meta, 
and gallic.] In chcm pertaining to or de- 
rived from gallic acid; as, metagallic acid. 
Metage (met'aj), 71. [From 7nete ] 1. Mea- 
surement of coal— 2 Charge for or price of 
measuring, 

Metagelatine (met-a-jel'a-tin). 71. [Prefix 
meta, and gelatine.] In photog the name 
^Iveii to a substance «ised as a preservative 
in the collodion process, consisting of a 
strong solution of gelatine boiled and cooled 
several times till it ceases to gelatinize and 
remains fluid. 

Metagenesis (mot-a-jen'e-sis), n. [Gr. 7neta, 
beyond, after, change, and genesis, pro- 
duction, from root ge7i, to produce.] In 
zool. the changes of form which the re- 
presentative of a species undergoes in pass- 
ing, by a series of successively generated 
individuals, from the egg to the perfect 
state; alternation of generation. The phe- 
nomena occur in their most striking form 
amongst the Hydrozoa, and the steps may 
belndLloated, in ageneral way, thus: (l)Tliere 
is an ovum or egg. free- swimming and im- 
pregnated. (2) This ovum attaches itself to 
a fixed submarine object, and develops into 
an organized animal. (3) This organism 
produces buds or zoolds, often of two kinds 
— one set nutritive, the other generative— 
unlike each other and unlike their parent, 
the whole forming a hydroid colony. (4) The 
generative set mature eggs, which, on being 
liberated, become the free-swimming im- 
pregnated ova of No. 1, and the cycle is re- 
newed. These steps are illustrated in 8er- 
tularia. The egg is a free-swimming ciliated 
body, which, on becoming fixed, develops a 
mouth and tentacles. This organism pro- 
duces by continuous gemmation two sets of 
buds, of which the generative set mature 
eggB, which become the free - swimming 
oUiated bodies with which the cycle began. 
In others, as Corynida, the generative buds 
become detached and exist as jelly-fish 
(meduBoids), which produce eggs which de- 
velop, not mto jelly-fish, but into the poly- 
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plde or polypidom of the hydroid colony on 
which they were produced. In Lucemarida 
propagation takes place by means of fission. 
Metagenesis takes place amongst some of 
the Entozoa and Tunicata. 

Metagenetic, Metagenic <met'a-je-net'lk, 
niet-a-jen'ik),a. Pertaining to metagenesis, 
or the production of changes in a species 
after its first origin, as it goes on to a more 
perfect state. Owen. 

Meta^ammatism (met-a-gram'mat-lzm), 
n. [Gr. meta, beyond, and gram7na, a let- 
ter ] The transposition of the letters of a 
name into such a connection as to expi-ess 
some perfect sense applicable to the person 
named; anagrammatism. 

Metal (met'al), n. [L. metallum, Gr. metal- 
lon, a mine, a metal.] 1. Elementaiy sub- 
stances have been divided by chemists into 
two classes, wietate and non-metals or 7netal- 
loids, but these merge one into the other by 
gradations so imperceptible that it is im- 
possible to frame a definition which will 
not either include some iion-metallic bodies 
or exclude some metallic. A metal is usu- 
ally supposed to be: An elementary opaque 
body or substance, having a peculiar lustre 
connected with its opacity called inetallic; 
insoluble in water ; solid, except in one in- 
stance, at ordinary temperatures; generally 
fusible by heat ; a good conductor of heat 
and electricity ; capable, when in the state 
of an oxide, of uniting with acids and form- 
ing salts; and having the property, when 
its compounds are submitted to electrolysis, 
of invariably appearing at the negative pole 
of tlie battery. Many of the metals are also 
malleable, or susceptible of being beaten 
or rolled out into sheets or leaves, and some 
of them ai-e extremely ductile or capable of 
being drawn out into wii-es of great fineness. 
They are sometimes found native or pure, 
but more generally combined with oxygen, 
sulphur, and some other elements, consti- 
tuting ores. I'he great dliference in the 
malleability of the metals gave rise to the 
old distinction of metals and semi-itietals, 
which is now disregarded Q'he following- 
fifty- one in number— are the elementary 
substances usually regarded as metals:— 
aluminium, antimony, arsenic, barium, bis- 
muth, cadmium, ewsium, calcium, cerium, 
chromium, cobalt, columbium or niobium, 
copper, didymiura, erbium, gallium, glucl- 
num, gold, indium, iridium, iron, lanthanum, 
lead, lithium, magnesium, manganese, mer- 
cury, molybdenum, nickel, osmium, palla- 
dium, platinum, potassium, rhodium, rubi- 
dium, ruthenium, silver, sodium, strontium, 
tantalum, tellurium, thallium, tliorium, 
tin, titanium, tungsten, uranium, vanadium, 
yttrium, zinc, zirconium Of these gold, 
silver, copper, tin, lead, zinc, platinum, 
iron, are the most malleable, gold, which 
po.s8es8e8 the quality in the greatest degree, 
being capable of being beaten into leaves 
isi( 7 o ^ millimetre in thickness. The fol- 
lowing, given in the order of their ductility, 
are the most ductile:— platinum, silver, iron, 
copper, gold, aluminium, zinc, tin, lead, 
platinum wire having been obtained of nt)t 
more than of a millimetre in diameter. 
The majority of the useful metals are be- 
tween seven and eight times heavier than 
an equal bulk of water; platinum, osmium, 
and iridium are more than twenty times 
heavier ; while lithium, potassium, and so- 
dium are lighter. The metals become liquid, 
or otherwise change their condition, at very 
various temperatures: platinum is hardly 
fusible at the highest temperature of a fur- 
nace; iron melts at a little lower tempera- 
ture; and silver somewhat lower still; while 
potassium melts below the boiling-point of 
water, and becomes vapour at a rod heat, 
and It and sodium may be moulded like 
wax at 16® C. (61® Fahr.). Mercury is liquid 
at ordinary temperatures, and freezes only 
at 39“ C below zero (—88® Fahr.). Arsenic 
volatilizes without liquefying by heat, and 
is by some considered not to be a metal. 
Osmium and tellurium are also regarded 
by some as non-metals. All the metals, 
without exception, combine with oxygen, 
sulphur, and chlorine, forming oxides, sul- 
phides, and chlorides, and many of them 
combine with bromine, iodine, and fluor- 
ine. Several of the later discovered metals 
exist in exceedingly minute quantities, and 
were detected only by spectrum analysis, 
and there Is every likelihood that research . 
in this direction vidll add to the present list | 
of metals.— 2. The name given by workei-s j 
in glass, pottery, Ac., to the material on I 


which they o^rate when in a state of fusion. 
S. pi. The nuls of a railway.— 4.t Courage; 
spirit; mettle. 

Being glad to find their companions had so much 
metal, after a long debate the major part carried it. 

Clarmeton, 

5. Material; substance; constituents.— 6. The 
effective power of the guns carried by a 
ship of war ; hence, fighting power ; power 
of engaging in a controversy or the like. 
See under Heavt.~ 7. Stones broken small, 
used in forming the surface of roads ; bal- 
lasting.— 8. f A mine. Jer. I'aylor. 

Metal (met'al), v.t. pret. & pp. metalled; 
ppr. 7mtalling. To put metal on; to cover, 
as roads, with broken stones or metal. 
Metal-broker (met'al-br6k-6r), n. One who 
trades or deals in metals. 

Metal-casting ( meFal-kast-ing V n. The 
act or process of producing casts in metal 
by poming it when in a state of fusion into 
a mould 

Metaldehyde (me-tal'd6-hid), n. [Prefix 
7neta, and aldehyde (which see).] A sub- 
stance into M'hich aldehyde is partially con- 
verted when kept at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, tt forms long, hard, foui'-sided prisms. 
Metalepsls (met-a-lep'sis), n. [Gr. meta- 
Upsis, participation— mtia, with, and lam- 
6ttn5, to take.] Participation; assumption; 
alternation ; in rhet. the continuation of a 
trope in one word through a succession of 
significations, or the union of two or more 
tropes of a different kind in one word, so 
that several gradations or intervening senses 
come between the word expressed and the 
thing intended by it; as, ‘In one Cicsar 
there are many Mariuses.' Here Marius, by 
a synecdoche or antonomasia, is put for any 
ambitious, turbulent man, and this, by a 
metonymy of the cause, for the ill effects of 
such a temper to the public. 

Metalepsy (met'a-lep-si), 7i. [See Meta- 
LEPsis. ] In chemi. change or variation 
of a series of compounds under a type, by 
substitutions of different elements or sub- 
stances for an equivalent in the type, as 
when a substance contains hydrogen, and, 
when subjected to change, takes up an 
equivalent for each atom of hydrogen it 

Metaieptic, Metaleptical (met-a-lep'tik, 
met-a-lep'tik-al ), a, 1. Pertaining to a 
metalepsis or participation; translative.— 
2. Transverse; as, the metaieptic motion 
of a muscle.— 8. In chcm. pertaining to, 
resulting from, or characterized by meta- 
lepsy, or the substitution of one substance 
for anotlier wliich has been displaced. 
MetalepticaUy ( met-a-lerytik-al-li ), adv. 
lu a metaleptical manner; by transposition. 

Tile name of uronuses may metalephcally be ex- 
tended to coiniiitnations. Bp. itanaerson. 

Metalledt (met'ald), a. Mettled; sprightly; 
full of fire or ardour. 

Such a light and metall'd dance 

Saw you never. B yonson. 

Metallic (me-tarik), a [L. 7netallicu8, from 
7netallum, a metal j Pertaining to a metal 
or metals; consisting of or containing metal ; 
partaking of the nature of metals; like a 
metal; as, a metallic substance; 7netallic 
ore; metallic brightness.— iifeiaH/r lustre. 
See Lustre. — Metallic oxide, a compound 
of metal and oxygen.— Metallic paper, paper 
the surface of which is washed over with a 
solution of whiting, lime, and size. Writing 
done with a pewter pencil upon paper pre- 
pared in this manner is almost indelible.— 
Metallic salts, those salts which have a me- 
tallic oxide for their base, as carbonate of 
l«ad. 

Metallical (me-tal'ik-al), a. Same as Me- 
tallic. [Rare and obsolete. ] 
MetalUfacture (me-tal'h‘-fak"tur), «. [L 
metallum, metal, and facio, factum, to 
make.] The manufacture of metals. [Rare.] 
Metalliferous (met-al-if'^r-us), a. [L. tne- 
tallum, metal, and fero, to produce.] Pro- 
ducing metal ; yielding metal ; as, 7netal- 
liferous deposits ; metalliferous districts ; 
metalliferous veins, Ac. 

Metallifonxi (me-tal'i-form), a. [L. Tnetal- 
lum, a metal, and forma, riiape.] Having 
the form of metal ; like metal. 

Metalline (met'aMu), a. Pertaining to a 
metal; consisting of or containing metal; 
as, metalliiu water, 

MetaJllng (met'al-lng), n. 1. The act of 
using m^l for roads or railways,— 2. Hie 
material, chiefly broken stones, so used. 
Metallist (met'al-ist), 7i. A worker in metals, 
or one skilled in metals. 
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MetaUlsatlon (met'al-izA'^Bhon), n. The 
act or prooeaa of metallizing or forming into 
a metal; the operation which gives to a 
substance its proper metallic properties. 
Metallise (met'al-lz), v,t. pret. & pp. 7netal- 
lized; ppr. metaUiziiig. To form into metal; 
to give its proper metallic properties to. 
MetoUoolirome (me-tal'lo-krom), n. [Gr. 
tnetallony a mine, metal, and chrorm, co- 
lour.] A beautiful prismatic tint produced 
on polished steel plates on which a thin 
film of oxide of lead has been deposited by 
electrolytic action. 

Metallooliromy (met-al-lok'ro-mi), n, fSee 
Met ALLOCH ROME ) The art or process of 
colouring metals. 

Metallographist (met-al-og'ra-flst), n. A 
writer on metallography or the subject of 
metals. 

Metallography (met-al-o^ra-fl), 71. [Gr. 
tnetallon, metal, and grajmO, to describe.] 
An account of metals, or a treatise on me- i 
talllc substances; the science of metals. 
Metalloid (met'al-oid), n. [Gr. metallm, 
metal, and eidos, resemblance. ] In chern. a 
term which has been vai'iously applied, as 
(a) to the metallic bases of the nxed alkalies 
and alkaline earths, probably in consequence 
of their low specific gravity; and (b) to all 
the non-metallic elementary substances. In 
the latter sense it is now used by chemists. 
The metalloids are thirteen in number: oxy- 

g en, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, chlorine, 
romine, iodine, fluorine, sulphur, selenium, 
phosphorus, boron, and silicon. The dis- 
tinction between a metal and a metalloid 
is, however, purely artificial, being baaed 
on physical rather than chemical criteria; 
but, broadly, a metal may be said to differ 
from a metalloid in being an excellent con- 
ductor of heat and electricity, in reflecting 
light powerfully, and in being electro-posi- 
tive. Though a metalloid may possess one 
or more of these characters, it will not be 
found to unite them all Berzelius, in his 
classification, restricts the term metalloid 
to the inflammable non-metallic elements : 
viz. sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, boron. 
See JBle7ne7itary S7ibtsta7ices under Elemek- 
tary; see also Metal. 

Metalloid (met^al-oid), a. Relating to met- 
alloids; like metal; having the form or ap- 
pearance of a metal. 

Hetalloidal (met-al-oid'al), a. Same as 
Metalloid. 

MetallurglC (met-al-^r'jik), a. Pertaining 
to metallurgy or the art of working metals. 
—Metallur^ chemistry, that part of chem- 
istry which teaches the combinations and 
analyses of metals. 

Metallurgical (met-al-^r'jik-al), a Same 
as MetaUurgic. 

Metallurgist (met^al-4r-jist), 71. One whose 
occupation is to work metals, or to purify, 
refine, and prepare metals for use 
Metallurgy (met'al-6r-ji), n [Gr. tnetallon, 
metal, and ergon, work. J The art of work- | 
ing metals, comprehending the whole pro- ! 
cess of separating them from other matters 
in the ore, smelting, refining, &c. In a more 1 
limited and usual sense, metallurgy is the 
operation of separating metals from their | 
ores. 

Metalznan (met'al-man), n. A worker in 
metals ; a coppersmith or tinman. 

A smith, or a metalman, the pot's never from his 
nose. Burton. 


Metamere (met'a-mer), n [Gr. meta, with 
or among, and meros, a part. ] In compar. 
anat. one of a series of similar parts. 
MetameriC (met-a-merMk), a. In chem. 
pertaining to or characterized by metamer- 
ism; as, aldehyde (C2H4O) and oxide of 
ethylene (C2H4O) are metameiic. 
Metamerism (me-tam'6r-izm),n [Gr. prefix 
meta, denoting Interchange, and rneros, a 
port.] In chem. the character in certain 
compound bodies, differing in chemical pro- 
perties, ot having the same chemical ele- 
ments combined in the same proportion and 
with the same molecular weight, thus, alde- 
hyde (Cj O) and oxide of ethylene (Cj O) ! 
have their elements in the same proportion } 
and the same molecular weight, 44. Meta- : 
meric bodies do not, however, belong to the i 
same class or series of compounds See i 
Isomerism, Polymerihm. 1 

MdtamorplliC (met-a-mor'fik), a. [KeeMET- ! 
AMOBPHOSis.] Producing metamorphosis; ! 
changing the form or structure: transform- ; 
ing; as, metamorpkic cause or agency; meta- 
morphic action. —Metainorphic rocks, in geol. 
fa) stratified rocks of any age whose tex- 
ture has been rendered less or more crys- 


talline by subterranean heat, pressure, or 
chemical agency. More specifically, (6) the 
lowest and azoic, or non-fossiliferous, strati- 
fied rocks, consisting of crystalline schists, 
and embracing granitoid schist, gneiss, 
quartz-rock, mica-schist, and clay-slate, all 
of which were originally deposited from 
water and crystallized by subsequent agen- 
cies. They exhibit for the most part cleav- 
age, crumpling, and foliation, and their lines 
of stratification are often indistinct or obli- 
terated. Although no traces of fossils have 
been discovered in these rocks, unless plum- 
bago or graphite, a changed form of carlion- 
aceous matter, and the so called Eozoon 
cauadense, be regarded as fossil, there 
is no reason to conclude that these rocks, 
when deposited, did not contain animal or 
vegetable organisms, the traces of which 
may have been obliterated by the agency 
which produced the metamorphosis. 

In geological nomenclature, the crystalline strati- 
fied rocks— gneiss, nuca-schist, clay-slate, &c.— arc 
termed Metamorphtc, and erected into a separate 
system. Strictly speaking, ' nutamorphtc' applies 
to tlie power or force causing the change ; ‘ meta- 
morphism,' the process; and ‘ inctamorpnosls,’ the 
result Hence we ought to speak of mttamorphtc 
agency, and metatnoi^hosed rocks. Page. 

Metamorphlsm (met-a-mor'ftzm), n. 1 The 
process of metamorphosing, or changing 
the form or structure.— 2. The state or qua- 
lity of being metamorphic; the change un- 
dergone by stratified rocks under the influ- 
ence of heat, chemical ^ents, mechanical 
agents, as pressure. It is divided into two 
]L\nde— Metapepsia and paroptesUt (which 
see). 

Metamorphlst (met-a-mor'fistL 71. One of 
a sect of sacramentarians of the fifteenth 
century, who affirm that the body with 
which Christ rose to heaven was wholly 
deified, having lost all its humanity. 
MetaxnorphlEe (met-a-mor'fiz), vt To 
transform; to metamorphose. De Quincey. 
Metamorphose (met-a-mor'fds), v.t. pret. 
&■ pp metamorphosed; ppr. metamorphos- 
ing [Fr. metainorphoser, from metamor- 
phosis (which seel ) To change into a dif- 
ferent form ; to cnange the shape or char- 
acter of; to transform; to transmute. ‘And 
earth was metamoTrphosed into man.' Dry- 
den. 

Thou, Julia, thou hast metamorphosed me Shah 

Metamorphose (met-a-moFf6^, n. A trans- 
formation; metamorphosis [Rare.] 
Metamorphoser (met-a-mor'fos-^r), n. One 
that transforms or changes the shape. 
Metamorphoslc (met-a-mor'fds-ik), a. 
Changing the form ; transforming ‘ The 
meta7norphosic fables of the ancients.’ T. 
Pownall. 

Metamorphosis (met-a-mor^fds-is), n. [Gr. 
metarnorphOsis, from 7iieta7norpho6, to trans- 
form— wiefa, denoting change, and 7norphe, 
form, shape. ] 1. The result of metamorphic 
action; any change of form, shape, or struc- 
ture; transformation.— 2 A marked change 
in the form or function of a living body; a 
transformation resulting from development; 
specifically, in zool. the alterations which 
an animal undergoes after its exclusion 
from the egg, and which alter extensively 
the general form and life of the individual. 
All the changes which are undergone by a 
butterfly in passing from the fecundated 
ovum to the imago, or perfect insect, con- 
stitute its developmeiit—each. change, from 
ovum to larva, from larva to pupa, and from 
pupa to imago, consitutiiig a metamorpho- 
sis. The preliminary or embryonic changes 
undergone within the egg, and which even- 
tuate m its giving birth to a larva or cater- 
pillar, are, by way of distinction, sometimes 
comprised under the term trans/ormatwn. 
—metamorphosis of organs, in bot. the adap- 
tation of one and the same organ to several 
different purposes, connected with which 
are changes in size, colour, and other par- 
ticulars Thus, all the parts of a plant are 
reducible to the axis and its appendages, 
the other parts developing themselves from 
these progressively. See MoRPHOLoaY. — 
3. In chem. a terra employed by Liebig to 
denote that chemical action by which a 
given compound is caused, by the presence 
of a peculiar substance, to resolve itself 
into two or more compounds, as sugar, by 
the presence of yeast. Into alcohol and car- 
bonic acid. 

MetamoiTllOEtioalt (met-a-mor-fos^ti-kal), 
a. Pertaining to or effected by metamor- 
phosis. Pope. 

MetapepslB (met-arpep^sls), n. [Gr. meta, 
over, beyond, and p*pt6, to boil.] In geol. 


that kind of metamorphlsm affecting lai^ 
tracts and appearing to be chiefly due to 
wet heat, that is, to boiling water or steam 
under high pressure. 

The great mass of Galway granite was produced 
out of Cambro-Sihirian rocks By Intense metapepsis. 

Kinahan. 

Metaphor (met'a-fdr), n. [Gr. metaphora, 
trommetapner6,\xi transfer— -mefa, over, ana 
pherb, to carry.] A figure of speech founded 
on the resemblance which one object is sup- 
posed to bear, in some respect, to another, 
and by which a word is transferred from 
an object to which it properly belongs to 
another in such a manner that a compari- 
son is implied, though not formally ex- 
pressed; a simile without any word express- 
ing comparison ; a short simile. Thus, 
‘that man is a fox,’ Is a metaphor; but 
‘that man is like a fox,’ is a simile or com- 
parison. In metaphor the similitude is 
contained in the name ; a man is a fox, 
means, a man is as crafty as a fox. So we 
say, a man bridles his anger, that is, re- 
strains it as a bridle restrains a horse; 
beauty awakens love or tender passions; 
opnosition fires courage. —Simile, Metaphor, 
Allegory, Parable. See under SIMILE. 
Metaphoric, Metaphorical (met-a-for'lk, 
met-u-foFik-al), a. Pertaining to metaphor; 
comprising a metaphor; not literal; as, a 
metaphorical use of words; a 7netaphorical 
expression. 

The expres'.ion ‘applying capital’ is, of course, 
metaphortca/ «hat is really applied is labour; capi- 
tal being an indispensable condition, y. S. Mill. 

Metaphorically (met-a-foFik-al-li), adv. In 
a metaphorical manner; not literally. 
MetaphorlcalnesB (met-a-for'ik-al-nesL n. 
The state or quality of being metaphorical. 
Metaphorlst (met'a-f6r-istX 71. One that 
makes metaphors. 

Let the poet send to the meiaphorist for his alle- 
gories Arhuthnot and Pope. 

Metaphosphate (met-a-fosTat), n. [Prefix 
7neta, and phosphate. ] A salt formed by the 
union of nietaphosphoric acid with a base. 
Metaphosphorlc (met-a-fos-foPik), a. (Pre- 
fix 7n€ta, and phosplurric.] Pertaining to, 
produced from, or resembling phosphorus 
or phosphoric acid —Metaphosphoric add, 
a dry flaky acid obtained by burning phos- 
phorus under a bell-glass filled with air or 
oxygen ; protohydrated phosphoric acid 
(HoO P2O5). 

Metaphrase, Metaphrasls (met’a-fraz, 
me-tafra-zis), n. [Gr 7mtaphrasi8~meta, 
over, according to or with, and phrasis, 
phrase.] 1. A verbal translation ; a version 
or translation of one language into another, 
word for word It stands opposed to para- 
phrase. 

The translation is not so loose as paraphrase, nor 
so close as metaphrase. Dryden. 

2 A phrase replying to another; a repartee. 

I'm somewhat dull, still, in the manly art 

Of phrase and metaphrase. E. B Broivning. 

Metaphrast (met'a-frast), 7i. A person who 
translates from one language into another, 
word for word. 

Metaphrastlc, Metaphrastlcal (met-a- 
fras'tik, met-a-fras'tlk-al), a. Close or lit- 
eral in translation. 

Metaphrenon (met-a-fre'non],7i. [Gr. 7neia, 
behind, and phrdi, the midriff.] In anat. the 
posterior part of the trunk, extending from 
the inferior and posterior part of the neck 
as far as the loins. 

Metaphysic, Metaphysical (met-a-flz’ik, 
met-a-nz'ik-al), a. (See Metaphysics.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to metaphysics; 
abstract; general; existing only in thought, 
and not in reality. 

He knew what's what, and that’s as high 

As metaphy^xc wit can fly. Hudibras. 

According to some acceptations of the word meta- 
phystcal, which seem to make it synonymous with 
transcendental, and referable solely to the opera- 
tions of pure reason, to the rejection of whatever is 
founded in experiment, none of Hume's works are 
properly metaphysical; anti by the very foundation 
he has given to his philosophy he has made it empi- 
rical, and consequently not metaphysical. The word 
metaphysical is, however, here used in its ordinary, 
and, as it may be termed, popular acceptation, and 
as applicable to any attempt to analyze mind or de- 
scribe its elements— a subject in relation to which the 
word ontology is also sometimes used. y. H. Burton. 

2. According to rules or principles of meta- 
physics; as, Tnetaphysical reasoning. 

Of the whole movement of metaphysical science 
we have already pointed out Bacon and Descartes 
as the founders, y.'D. Moretl. 

8.t Preternatural or supernatural 

"Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crowned withal. Shak. 
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Metapliyilo ( met -fiz 'Ik), n. Metaphy* 
Bics. 

Philosophy, that lean’d on heaven before, 

Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more ; 

Physic of tnetaphysic begs defence, 

And tnetafhystc calls for aid, on sense. Pope. 

MetapliyBioally (met-a-fizlk-al-li), adv. In 
a meta^ysiual manner. 

MetaphyslClail (met-a-fl-zi'shan), n. One 
who 18 vei’sed in the science of metaphysica. 
MetaphyMco-tlieologlcal (met-a-fiz'i-ko- 
the-d-loy'ik-al), a. Embracing metaphysics 
and theology. 

Metaphysics (met-a-flzdks), n. [Gr. meta, 
after, 2 ii\d physim, physics, fromp/tysw, na- 
ture. It is said that this name was given 
to the science by Aristotle or his followers, 
who considered the science of natural bodies 
or physics the first in tlie order of studies, 
antf the science of mind or intelligence to 
be the second ] A word first applied to a 
certain group of the philosophical disserta- 
tions of Aristotle which were placed in a 
collection of his manuscripts after his trea- 
tise on physics. As since employed, it has 
had various significations. It was appro- 
priated to the ontology and pneumatology 
of the schoolmen, but latterly it has been 
understood as applying to all inquiries 
which seek to trace the branches of human 
knowledge to their first principles in the 
constitution of our nature In the part of 
the Aristotelian treatise alluded to the pro- 
blems were concerned with the contempla- 
tion of being as being, and the attributes 
which belong to it as such This implies 
that things in general must be divided into 
beings or things as they arc, and into phe- 
nomena or things as they appear In mo- 
dern usage metaphysics is very frequently 
held as applying to the former division, that 
is to the ultimate grounds of being To at- 
tain this end it takes into account the cor- 
relative of being, that is, knowledge; and of 
knowledge not as coming within the pro- 
vince of logic or of mental philosophy, l)ut 
as it is in relation to being or objective 
reality. In this respect metaphysics is 
synonymous with ontology The science 
has also been considered as synonymous 
with psychology, or the second division, 
and to denote that branch of philoso- 
phy which investigates the faculties, opera- 
tions, and laws of the human mind Re- 
garding the science in its most general 
sense, Slansel proposes the following defini- 
tion:— ‘Metaphysics, or the philosophy of 
the facts of consciousness considered sub- 
jectively in relation to the mind knowing, 
and objectively in relation to the things 
known,’ and thus dividing itself naturally 
into the two branches of psychology and 
ontology. On the other hand, Ferricr in 
his Institutes of Metaphysics occupies him- 
self solely with the (piestioiis connected i 
with knowledge, or the nature of our per- 
ception of an external world. 

He (Descartes) established the fundamental prin- 
ciple, which wc regard as the corner-stone of all the 
metaphysics of modem Europe, naniely, that as na- 
tural science ts based upon inductions drawn from 
the actual observation of the world without, so me- 
taphysical science i.s based ufion inductions simi- 
larly drawn from reflection upon the world within 
y. D. Morell. 

Metaphysls (me-taf'i-sis), n [Gr. meta, 
and physis, nature,] Change of form; trans- 
formation: metamorphosis. 

Hetaplasm (met'a-plazm), n. [Gr. meta- 
plasmas, tranHformation— wefa, over, and 
plassC, to form. ] In gram, a change or trans- 
mutation in a word by adding, transpos- 
ing, or retrenching a syllable or letter 
Metaplast (niet'a-plast),n. In gram, a word 
or the stem of a word exliibiting the change 
of metaplasm. 

Metapodium (met-a-p6'dl-um),n. [Gr. wefa, 
after, and pous, podos, a foot ] In zool. the 
posterior lobe of the foot in mollusca, often 
called the operculigenous lobe, because it 
develops the operculum when this structure 
Is present. 

MetapOPhyslB (met-a-pof'l-sis), n. [Gr. 
meta, after, and apophysis, a process.] In 
anat. an exogenous process of the vertebrae. 
These processes are very largely developed 
in the armadillo, assisting in the support of 
its carapace or defensive covering 
MotaptOfliB (met-ap-td'siabn. [Gr. rw^fa. de- 
noting change, and ptdsxs, a falling.] In 
pathol any change in a disease in regard to 
its nature or seat; transformation 
Metasome, MetaBoma (met'a-sam, met'a- 
Bd-ina), n. [Gr. meta, after, and s6ma, the 
body.] In compar, amt the posterior por- 
tion of the body of a cephalopod, consisting | 


of a soft membnmouB mass enveloped by 
the mantle and containing the viscera. 
MetastaBiB (me-tas'ta-sis), n. [Gr. metas- 
tasis— meta, over, and stasis, a placing, state, 
position, from hisUmi, to stand, to make to 
1 stand.] In paf/tof. a translation or removal 
of a disease from one part to another; any 
change in the former seat of a disease; also 
the change that takes place when the men- 
strual flow appears from other organs. 
Metastatic (met-a-stat^ik), a. Relating to 
metastasis. 

Metastoma (met'a-sto-ma), n. [Gr. meta, 
after, and stoma, the mouth.] The plate 
which closes the mouth posteriorly in the 
Crustacea 

Metatarsal (met-a-tHrisal), a. [From me- 
tatarsus.] Belonging to the metatarsus; as, 
a metatarsal bone. 

Metatarsal (met-a-tiirisal), n. One of the 
bones of the metatarsus. H. Spencer. 
Metatarsus (met-a-tArisus), n [Gr. meta, 
beyond, and tarsos, tarsus.] The middle of 
the foot, or part between the ankle and the 
toes; the bones coming between the tarsus 
and the digits in the hind foot of the higher 
vertebrates. See Foot. 
MetatlieBl8(me-tath^e-8js),n. [Or. metathesis 
—meta, over, and tithemi, to set ] 1. In 

gram, transposition, more especially of the 
letters, sounds, or syllables of a word, as in 
the case of A^^ax. acsian, ascian = E. ax, 
ask; A. Sax. bird or brid~E. bird.— 2. In 
med. a change in place of a morbid sub- 
stance; an operation removing a morbific 
agent from one part to another, as in couch- 
ing for cataract. 

Metathetic, Metathetical (met^a-thet’ik, 
met-a-thct'ik-al), a. Relating to or con- 
taining metathesis. 

Metathorax (met-a-tho'raks), [Gr. meta, 
beyond, and thorax, the chest. ] In entom 
the third and last segment of the thorax, 
the second being called mesothorax. \ 

Metatome (met'a-tom), n. [Gr meta, bo- j 
yond, after, between, and tome, a cutting, 
from temno, to cut.] In arch, the space be- 
tween two dentils. 

Metayer Cif^c-ta'yer), «. [Fr no’tayer, L L. 
medietarius, from L. medietas, state of being 
in the middle, half, from inedius, middle, j 
also half ] A cultivator who tills the soil 
for a landholder on condition at receiving a 
sliare, generally a half of its produce, the 
owner furnishing the whole or part of tlie 
stock, tools, <tc 

Vast estates accumulated by one proprietor, and 
cultivated by slaves, or at best by poor metayers 
Mtiman. 

The woid is often used in the phrase meta- 
yer system, applied to that mode of land 
cultivation, practised chiefly in France and 
Italy, in which the land is cultivated by 
metayers. 

The principle of the metayer system is that the la- 
bourer or peasant makes his engagenicnt with tlie 
landowner, and pay-, not fixed rent, either in 
money or in kin<l, but a certain proportion of the 
produce, or rather what remains of the produce, 
after deducting what is considered necessary to keep 
up the stock. The proportion is usually, as the name 
imports, one-half; but m several districts in Italy it 
IS two-thirds. Respecting the supply of stock, the 
custom varies from place to place ; m some places 
the landlord furnishes the whole, in others half, in 
others some particular part, as for instance the 
cattle and seed, the labourer providing the imple- 
ments y. S Mill. 

Metazoa (met-a-z6'a),»i. pi. [Gr. meta, after, 
and zoon, a living being.] One of the two 
great sections into which Huxley divides 
the animal kingdom, the other being the 
Protozoa. The Metazoa are distinguished 
from the Protozoa in that the substance of 
the body is differentiated into histogenetic 
elements, that is to say, into cells. In all 
the Metazoa the germ has the form of a 
nucleated cell, the first step in the process 
of development being the production of a 
blastoderm by the subdivision of that cell, 
the cells of the blastoderm giving rise in 
tui*n to the histological elements of the 
adult body. With the exception of certain 
parasites, and the extremely modified males 
of a few species, all these animals possess 
a permanent alimentary cavity, lined by a 
special layer of cells. Sexual reproduction 
always occurs, and very generally the male 
element has the form of filiform spermatozoa. 
The lowest term in the series of the Meta- 
zoa is represented by the Porif era or sponges. 
That portion of the Metazoa which pos- 
sesses a notochord, and in the adult state 
have the trunk divided into segments or 
myotomes, constitute the sub-kingdom Ver- 
tebrata: the rest are invertebrate. 

Mete (met), v.t. pret. and pp. meted; ppr. 


meting. [A. Sax. metan, D. meten. Goth, mi- 
tan, Q. messen, to measure ; loel, mefa, to 
value; from a root seen also in L. medus, a 
measure (whence B. mode), moderate, to mo- 
derate, metior, to measure; Gr. metron, a 
measure; Skr. md, to measure.] 1. To mea- 
sure; to ascertain the quantity, dimensions, 
or capacity of by any rule or standard. 

Their memory 

Shall as a pattern or a measure live 

By which hi.s grace must mete the lives of others. 

Sha^. 

Hence— 2. t To measure with the eye ; to 
aim. 

Let the mark have a prick iii't to mete at ShaJb. 

8. To be the exact measure or equivalent of; 
to represent exactly; to accurately define or 
express. [Poetical.] 

Alas, me ! alas, 

Who have undone myself from all that best, 

Fairest and sweetest, to this wretchedcst. 

Saddest and most defiled— cast out, cast down— 
What word metes absolute loss? L. B.Sroavnitig. 

Mete (met), n. [A. Sax. met, most, metto, 
Icel. mjdt, 0 H.G. mez, G. mass, a measure, 
with which may be incorporated O.Fr. rnette, 
a boundary mark, from L. meta, a goal.] 
Measure; limit; boundary: used chiony in 
the plural in the phrase metes and bo^mds. 
Mete,t a. [See Meet.] Meet; fitting; con- 
venient. Chaucer. 

Mete,t n. Meat. — During the metes space, 
during the time of eating. Chaucer. 

Mete, t V. t. or i. To meet. Chaucer. 
Mete-borde,tn. An eating- table. Chaucer. 
Metecom (met'kom), n. [See Mete J A 
measure or portion of com given by a lord 
to customary tenants as a reward and en- 
couragement for labour and faithful service. 
Metegavelt (met'ga-vel), n. [O.E. mete, 
food, and gavel, a tax.] A tribute or rent 
paid in victuals. 

Metely,ta. Proportionable. ‘ Metelymonih.' 
Chaucer. 

Metemplrlc, Metemptriclst (met-em-piri- 
ik, met-em-pirii-sist), n. One who believes 
in the metemplrical or transcendental phil- 
osophy. 

Metempirlcal (met-em-pirilk-al), a [Or. 
meta, beyond, and empeiria, experience, 
from en, in, and peira, trial experiment.] 
In metaph. beyond or outside of experience; 
not based on experience; transcendental; 
a priori: opposed to empirical or experi- 
ential. 

The exclusion of all metempirtcal questions, the 
rejection of the metempirtcal method, is the cardinal 
position of the Positive Fhilosopliy G. H. Lewes. 

Metempiridsm ( met - em - pir ' 1 - slzm ), n. 
In metaph. the system of philosophy based 
on a priori reasoning ; transcendentalism 
(which see). 

MetempsycRoBe (me-tem^si-kdz), v.t. [See 
Metempsychosis.] To translate from one 
body to another, as the soul 
The souls of usurers after their death Lucian affirms 
to be metempsychosed, or translated into the bodies of 
asses, mid there remain certain years for poor men to 
take their pennyworth out of their bones. Peacham. 

MetempsycliOBlB ( me - tem ’’ si - kd " sis ), n. 
[Gr. meta, denoting change, and empsychod, 
to animate— en, in, and psyche, life, soul] 
Transmigration! the passing of the soul of a 
man after death into some other animal body, 
a doctrine held by Pythagoras and his fol- 
lowers, and still prevailing in some parts of 
Asia, particularly in India. 

The sages of old live again in us. and in opinions 
there is a metempsychosis. Glanville. 

MetemptOBlB (met-em-td’sis), n. [Gr. 
meta, beyond, and emptosis, a falling upon, 
from en, on, and pWsis, a falling, from piptb, 
to fall.] In chron. the solar equation neces- 
sary to prevent the new moon from happen- 
ing a day too late, or the suppression of the 
bissextile once in 184 years. The opposite 
to this is the proemptosis, or the addition of 
a day every 300 years and another every 
2400 years 

MetensomatOBls (me-ten's5-ma-t6'’slB), n. 
[Gr. , the putting into another hody— meta 
implying change, and ensdmatosis, an em- 
bodying or incarnation, from en, in, and 
sOma, somatos, the body J The transference 
of the elements of one body into another 
body and their conversion into its sub- 
stance, as by decomposition and assimila- 
tion. Metensomatoms Is in some respects 
the analogue of metempsychosis. The latter 
word, however, implies no resolution into 
elements, and consequently no conversion. 

Is It not Indisputable that man's body ... is com- 
posed of the very same materials, the same protein, 
and fat.s, and salines, and w-iter, which constitute the 
inorganic world — which may unquestionably have 
served long ago as the dead material which was 
vivified and utilised in the bodies of extinct crea- 
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tures, and which may serve in endless meUnsoma^ 
(if the word, which has the authority of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and which is now imperiously de- 
manded by the wants of science, may be pardoned 
on the score of necessity) for we know not what 
organisms yet to come? Farrar. 

Meteor (mfi'tg-fir), n. [Ft. mlUore, from 
Or. meteoro8, raised from the ground — 
ineta, beyond, and e6ra, awra, a thing 
suspended or hovering in the air, from 
aeiro, to lift, raise up.] 1. Any phenomenon 
or appearance of a transitory nature which 
has Its origin in the atmosphere, as whirl- 
winds, hail, rain, snow, halos, the rainbow, 
<fec. Now generally used in the specific sense 
of— 2. A transient fiery or luminous body 
seen in the atmosphere or in a more ele- 
vated region; an aerolite; a shooting-star. 

The imperial ensign ; which, full high advanced. 
Shone like a meteor, streaming to the wind. Mxlton. 

8 Fig anything that transiently dazzles or 
strikes with wonder 

Meteoric (m§-te-or'ik), a. 1. Pertaining to 
a meteor or meteors ; having the nature of 
a meteor; consisting of meteors; as, mete- 
oric stones; meteoric shoyrotT^.— 2. Fig. tran- 
siently or irregularly brilliant; flashing like 
a meteor. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, third earl of Shaftesbury 
(grandson of the first carl, the famous meteoric poli- 
tician of the reign of Charles II.), was bom in 1671 
and died in 1713. CraiA 

—Meteol'ic iron, iron as found in meteoric 
stones, usually combined with from 1 to 10 per 
cent, of Meteoric stones, aerolites. 

See Aerolite. — Meteoric showers, showers 
of shooting- stars occurring periodically, 
and especially in the months of August 
and November The maximum brilliancy 
occurs every thirty-three years, and then 
sometimes for four years in succession there 
are showers of unusual magnitude. 
Meteorloal ( me-te-or'ik-al ), a. Same as 
Meteoric. 

Meteorism (me'te-4r-izm), n. In med. flatu- 
lent distension of the abaomen. 

Meteorite (me't6-6r-it), n. A meteorolite 
Meteorlzet (me'te-6r-iz), v.i. To take the 
form of a meteor; to ascend in vapours. 

To the end the dews may meteorise and emit their 
liner spirits. Evelyn 

MeteorograpMc (me'te-6r-6-graf"ik), a. 
Pertaining to meteoroCTaphy. 
Meteorogmphy ( me ^t§ - 6r - og " ra ■ fl ), n. 
[Gr, meteor on, ix meteor, and descrip- 

tion.] Meteorology; specifically, the regis- 
tration of meteorological phenomena. 
Meteorolite (me'te-er-ol-it), n. [Gr. mete- 
&ros, high in air, and lithos, a stone.] A 
meteoric stone ; a stone or solid compound 
of earthy and metallic matter which falls 
to the earth from space. Called also 
Aerolite. See Aerolite. 

Meteorologic, Meteorological (m€'te-6r-d- 
loj^ik, meTe-6r-6-loj"ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to the atmosphere and its phenomena; 
relating to the science of meteorology.— 
Meteorological table or reaister, an account 
of the state of the air and its temperature, 
weight, dryness, or moisture, winds, Ac., 
ascertained by the barometer, thermometer, 
hygrometer, anemometer, and other mete- 
orological instruments. 

MeteorolOj^t (me'te-6r-oro-jist), n. A 
person skilled in meteors; one who studies 
the phenomena of meteors or keeps a register 
of them. 

Moteorology ( me ' te - 6r - ol" o - ji ), n. [ Gr. 
metedrologia—(ta) metedra, celestial phe- 
nomena, from mete&ros, high in air, and 
Zopos, discourse. See Meteor.] The science 
which treats of atmospheric phenomena, 
more especially as connected with or in re- 
lation to weather and climate. 
Meteoromancy (me"t§-6r-6-man'Bi), n. [Gr. 
meteOron, a meteor, and manteia, divina- 
tion.] A species of divination by meteoric 
phenomena, chiefly by thunder and light- 
ning, held in high estimation by the Romans. 
Met^roscope <m@'tS-6r-o-Bkdp), n. [Gr. 
tnetedron, a celestial body, and skopeO, to 
observe.] An instrument formerly in use 
for taking the apparent magnitude and the 
angular lustances of heavenly bodies. 
MeteorOflOOPy (m^^te-^r-os'^o-pl), n. The 
fairing of observations with the meteoro- 
scope. 

IfotMTOUS (me-t^dr-ua), a. Having the 
nature of a meteor. 

The cherubim descended ; on the ground 

Gliding ttuUorous, as evening mist 

Risen trom a river. Milton. 

MMer (md'far), n. [From mete.] One who 
or that which measures: chiefly used in 
compounds, or with adjectives, as in coal- 


meter, land-meter, gas-meter, water-ineter, 
hydraulic meter, but often separately in the 
sense of a gas-meter. 

Meter (me'far), n. Same as Metre. 
Meterage (mS'tSr-aj), n. Tlie act of mea- 
suring. 

Meterer (m6't6r-6r), n. One who writes in 
metre; a poet. Drayton. 

Mete>8tiok (mgt'stikk n. Naut. a stick 
fixed on a board at right angles, to measure 
the height of the hold of a ship, and to level 
the ballast. 

Mete-wand ( met'wond ), n A staff or rod 
of a ceitain length used as a measure. 

The degree of his moral guilt is not the true index 
or mete-wand of his condemnation. Coleridge. 

Mete-yard (met'ykrd), n. A yard, staff, or 
rod used as a measure. 

Take thou the bill. 

Give me thy mete-yard, and spare not me. Shak. 

MethegUn (me-theg'lin), 71. [W. meddyglyn 
~^neda, mead, and Uyn, liquor.] A liquor 
made of honey and water boiled and fer- 
mented, often enriched with spices. 
MethlnkS (me-thlngks'), v. impers, pp. 7 ne- 
thought [A. Sax me, dat of first pers pron., 
and the impersonal verb thyncan, to seem, 
to appear; comp, meseeim ] It seems to me; 
it appears to me; I think. [Chiefly used in 
poetry and elevated prose.] 

By Heaven, tnethtnks ft were an easy leap. 

To pluck bright honour from thdpale-fac'd moon 
Shak. 

See Think, to seem. 

Method (meth'od), 7i [Fr. mithode; Gr. me- 
thodos—meta, after, and hodos, a way.] 1 A 
way or mode by which we proceed to the 
attainment of some aim; mode or manner of 
procedure; often used of a scientific or logical 
manner of procedure ; as, there are two 
methods of accomplishing this, which method 
will you employ? there is a method proper 
to every department in philosophy. 

For Bacon we claim the decided .«.uperiority in 
comprehensiveness of mind He alone seemed to 
take in at one glance the whole circumference of 
human knowledge , he alone knew how to assign to 
each separate branch its proper position, to detect 
the prejudices by which it was impedctl, and to fur- 
nish the true method by which advancement in every 
case was to be made y. D M( rell. 

2. (No pi ) (a) Logical or scientific arrange- 
ment or mode of procedure; the art of dis- 
posing well a series of many thoughts either 
for the discovering of truth when we aie 
ignorant of it, or for proving it to others 
when it is already known. Fleming. (6) In 
ordinary language, systematic or orderly 
procedure; system; action regulated by 
rules ; as, without method business of any 
kind will fall into confusion; to carry on 
farming to advantage, to keep accounts cor- 
rectly, <fcc., method is indispensable. 

Though this be madness, yet there’s method in’t. 

Shak 

3 In nat. hist, principle of classification; 
as, the method of Ray; the Linneean method. 
Syn. Order, regularity, rule, mode, course, 
means, system. 

Methodic (meth-od'ik), a Same as Method- 
ical. 

Methodical (raeth-od'ik-al),a. Characterized 
by or exhibiting method ; possessing a sys- 
tematic disposition or arrangement ; syste- 
matic; orderly; as, the methodical arrange- 
ment of the parts of a discourse or of argu- 
ments; a methodical treatise; methodical 
accounts. 

Methodically (meth-od'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
methodical manner; according to natural 
or convenient order. 

MethodiCS (meth-od'iks), n The science of 
method; methodology. 

Methodism (meth'od-izm), n The doctrines 
and worship of the sect of Christians called 
Methodists. 

Methodist (meth'od-ist), n 1. One charac- 
terized by strict adherence to method; spe- 
cifically, one of a sect of ancient physicians 
who practised by method or theory. 

The opposite extreme was adopted by another 
sect, who, rejecting observation, founded their doc- 
trine exclusively on re.'^soniiig and theory, and these 
called themselves «t or the methodists. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

2 A person who lives in the exact observ- 
ance of religious duties : generally used in 
contempt or Irony as a synonym for a sanc- 
timonious person or a hypocrite.— 3. One of j 
a sect of Cmristians founded by John Wes- 
ley, so called from the fact that the name 
was applied to Wesley and his companions 
by their fellow-students at Oxford, on ac- 
count of the exact regularity of their lives, 
and the strictness of their observance of 
religious duties. 


Methodistlc (meth-od-ist'ik). a. Same as 
Methodzstioal. 

Methodistloal (meth-od-lst'ik-al), a. Relat- 
ing to method or the Methodists; resembling 
the Methodists; partaking of the strictness 
of Methodists: sometimes used ironically or 
contemptuously in the sense of Bums’ unco 
guid. 

Then spare our stage, ye methodistlc men. Byron. 

MetBodlstloally (meth-od-ist'ik-al-li), adv. 
In a methodlstical manner. 

Methodization (meth'od-iz-a"shon), ti. The 
act or process of methodizing or reducing 
to method; the state of being methodized. 

The conceptions, then, which we employ for the 
colligation and methodizatiun of facts, do not de- 
velop themselves from within, but are Impressed uiion 
the mind from without. y. S. Mill. 

Methodize (meth'od-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
methodized; ppr. methodizing. To reduce 
to method; to dispose in due order; to ar- 
range in a convenient manner. 

One who brings with him any observations he has 
made in reading the poets, will find his own reflec- 
tions methodized and explained in the works of a 
good critic. Spectator 

Methodlzer (meth'od-iz-6r), n. One who 
methodizes 

Methodolo^ (meth-od-oTo-Ji), n. [Gr. me- 
thodos, method, and logos, discourse. ] The 
science of method or of classification; a dis- 
course concerning method. 

Haller, whose reputation in physiology was as great 
as that of l-inn.tus m methodology, rejected it as too 
merely artificial U'hewell. 

MethOUght (mS-thftt'), pret. of methinks. It 
seemed to me; I thought 

Methought 1 saw my late espoused saint 

Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave 

Milton. 

Methule (meth'ul), n. Same as Methyl. 
Methyl (meth'il), n. [Gr. meta, after, with, 
and hyU, wood. ] ( C Hg- ) The name given 
to the hypothetical radical of wood spirit 
and its combinations. It is analogous to 
ethyl in its chemical characters 
Methylal (meth'il-al), n, (CjHpOg ) A liuuid 
product of the oxidation of methylic alcohol. 
Methylamlne (me-thira-min), n (C M . ) 

A colourless gas having a strong ammonia- 
cal odour, and resembling ammonia in many 
of its reactions. When brought in contact 
with a lighted taper it bums with a livid 
yellowish flame Methylamino may be con- 
densed to a liquid ; it has not been solidified. 
It is exceedingly soluble in water. 
Methylated (meth'il-at-ed), a. Impreg- 
nated or mixed with methyl. —Methylated 
spirit, spirit of wine containing 10 per cent, 
of wood naphtha (methylic alcoholV The 
naphtha communicates a disagi-eeaDle fla- 
vour, which renders it unfit for drinking, 
and for this reason it is admitted duty free 
It is of much use in the arts as a solvent, 
for preserving specimens, in manufacture 
of varnishes, for buniing in spirit-lamps, &c. 
Methylene (meth'i-len), 71 . [See Methyl. ] 
(C Hs ) A hypothetical hydro-carbon. 
MethirllC (me-thil'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
produced from methyl. —Methylic alcohol, 
alcohol obtained by the destructive distilla- 
tion of vtood. — Methylic ether ((CHajjO), 
oxide of methyl, a colourless i^as. 

Metlc (me'tik), n. [Gr. metoikos, changing 
one’s abode, emigrating and settling else- 
where— mefa, denoting change, and oikos, 
a house, dwelling ] In ancient Greece, a 
sojourner ; a resident stranger in a Grecian 
city or place. 

Meticulous t (me-tik'u-lus), a. (L. metiev- 
losuH, from metus, fear.] Timid. ‘Melan- 
choly and ymticulous heads.' Sir T. Browne 
Meticulously t (me-tik'u-lus-li), adv. [See 
above ] Timidly. Sir T. Browne. 

Metier (m a- te-a), n [Fr.] Profession; spe- 
cialty; r61e 

Metll (me'tif), n. [Fr. mHiy, from a L.L. 
mixtivus, from L. mixtus, pp. of misceo, to 
mix ] A half-breed between a white and a 
quarteroon. 

Metis (mg’tis), n. [In Greek mythology the 
personification of prudence, the daughter 
of Oceanus and Thetys. ] One of the small 
planets or asteroids, between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter, discovered by Mr. Graham, 
an Irish astronomer, April 26, 1848. It re- 
volves round the sun in 1845 '66 solar days, 
and is about two and a half times the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun. 

Hetoche (met'o-kfi), 71 . [Gr. metoohS, a 
sharing, from meteonO, to share, to divide — 
meta, with, and echo, to have.] In areh. 
the interval between the dentUsin the Ionic 
entablature. 
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XetOleiO (me-t646'ik), a. [Gr. meto, beyond, 
after, and E. oleic.] A name applied to an 
add produced by the action of sulphuric 
acid on oleic acid. It la a liquid. 

Metonio (me-ton'ik), a. Pertaining to 
Meton, an ancient Athenian astronomer.— 
Metonic cycle, metonic year, the cycle of 
the moon, or period of nineteen yeai’s, in 
which the lunations of the moon return to 
the same days of the month: discovered by 
Meton. 

Metonymic, Metonymical (met-6-nim'ik, 
met-6-nim'ik-al), a. [See Metonymy.] Per- 
taining to metonymy ; used by way of me- 
tonymy. 

Metonymically ( met-5-nim'ik-aMi ), ado. 
By mdonymy. 

Metonymy (me-ton'i-mi), n. [Gr. metCmymia 
~ ineta, denoting change, and onoma, a 
name. ] In rhet. a trope in which one word 
is put for another on account of some actual 
relation between the things sigiilfted; as 
when we substitute the effect for the cause, 
the autlior for his writings, the inventor for 
the thing invented, <fec. ; as when we say, 
‘We read V^irgil,’ that is, his ‘j)oe 7 H 8 or writ- 
imjtf, "t’hey have 3/ose« and the propheta,’ 
that is, their bookx or writings. A man has 
a clear head, that is, understanding, intel- 
lect ; a warm heart, that is, affections. 
Metope (niet'6-pe), n. [Gr. meiope—meta, 
with, between, and ope, an aperture or hol- 
low 1 In arch, the space between the tri- 
glyphs of the Doric frieze. See TllIGLYPH. 

metopoBCopic, Metoposcopical (met'o- 
po8-kop"ik, met'6-po8-kop"ik-al), a. Relat- 
ing to metoposcopy. 

MetoposcopiBt (met o-pos'ko-pist), n. One 
versed in metoposcopy or physiognomy. 
MetopOBCOpy (met-o-pos'ko-pi), n. [Gr. 
metopon, the forehead, and skoped, to view.] 
The study of physiognomy; the art of dis- 
covering the character or the dispositions 
of men ))y their features or the lines of the 
face. 

Metra (met'ra), n [Lit. ‘measures,’ pi. of Gr 
metron, a measure.] An ingenious pocket in- 
strument, combining a tliermometer, ciin- 
onieter, goniometer, level, magnifying lens, 
measure for wire gauze, plummet, platina 
scale.s, anemometer, etc ,by whicli the tem- 
perature, direction, and dip of rocks, the 
angles of cleavage and crystallization, the 
level of working.s, the latitude, &c , can be 
determined 

Metre (mc'tt'ir), n [Fr. inHre, L. metruni, 
Gr. nietron, a measure Akin mete (which 
see). ] Rhythmical aiTangement of syllables 
into verses, stanzas, strophes, <fcc. , rhythm, 
measure; verse 

Rliyme lieing no necessary adjunct or true orna- 
ment of poem or good verse, in longer woiks espt - 
cially, but the mvenlion <jf a barbarous age to set ofl 
wrctclieil matter and lame tnetre Miltou 

Metre, MHre (me't6r; Fr. pron. ma-ti-), n 
A Fi-ench measure of length, ecpial to 3b 37 
English inches, the standard of linear mea- 
sure, being the ten millionth part of the 
distance fi’om the equator to the North 
I’ole, as ascertained by actual measurement 
of ail arc of the meridian. 

Metric (met'rik), a Same as Metrical. 

‘ Hesiod with his metric fragments of rustic 
wisdom.’ Prof. Blackie. 

Metric (met'rik), a [Fr mHriqne; L. met- 
ricus; Gr. metrikos, from metron, a measure. ] 
Pertaining to the system of weights and 
measures first adopted in France, but gra- 
dually coming into use in other countries. 
It involves two important points: first, that 
the units of length, superficies, solidity, and 
weight are all correlated ; and second, the 
multiplication or subdivision of the unit 
according to a uniform decimal notation. 
The multiples of the different units are in- 
dicated by prefixing Greek names of num- 
bers to the name of the unit, the subdivi- 
sions by prefixing Latin names of numbers 
These prefixes are, therefore, for decimal 
multiples, d^ca-, hecto- (or hect-), kilo-, and 
myrio-; and for decimal subdivisions they 
are, d 4 ci-, centi-, and milli-. Thus for linear 
measurement we have the mHre; its mul- 
tiples, the dicamt'tre (ten metres), the hec- 
tmribtre (one hundred metres), thakilrnnHre 
lone thousand metres), and the myriomHre 
(ter thousand metres); and its subdivisions, 
the dScimttre (one tenth of a mijtre), the 
centimetre (one hundredth of a m^tre). and 
the Tnilliinbtre (one thousandth of a metre). 
See Metre. 

Metrical (met'rlk-al), a. [L. metricus; Fr. 
m^trique. ] 1. Pertaining to measuring; em- 
ployed in measuring ; as, the yard is the 


English metrical unit of length.— 2. Pertain- 
ing to rhythm or measure. 

Let aay the best psalmist of them all compose a 
hymn in tnetricai form. fer. Taylor. 

3. Consisting of verse ; composed In rhyth- 
mic form; as, metrical compositions. 'Met- 
rical romances.' T. Warton. 

Metrically (met'rik-al-li), adv. In a metri- 
cal manner; according to poetic measure. 

Metrician (me-tri'shan), n. Same as Metrist. 

MetrideUyt n. a writer in verse. Chaucer. 

MetrlficailOU (met'ri-fl-ka"8hon), n. The 
act of making verses. Tennyson. 

Metriller (met'ri-fl-er), n. A metrist; a 
versifier. 

MetriBt (me'trist), n. A composer of verses 

Metroc^ome (met'ro-krom), n [Gr. me- 
tron, a measure, and chrOma, colour J An 
instrument for measuring colours. 

Metrograph (met'r5-graf), n. [Gr. metron, 
a mcasuTe, and grapho, to write.] An ap- 
paratus on a railway engine which measures 
and records the rate of speed at any mo- 
ment, and the time of arrival and departure 
at each station 

Metrology (me-trol'o-Ji), n. [Gr. metron, 
measure, and logos, discourse.] 1. An ac- 
count of weights and measures.— 2. The art 
and science of mensuration. 

Metromanla (met-ro-ma'ni-a), n. [Gr. me- 
tron, a measure, and mania, madness. ] An 
immoderate eagerness for writing verses. 

Metronome (met'ro-nOm), n. [Gr. metron, 
measure, and nomos, a law.] An instrument, 
eonsisting of a pendulum, set in motion 
by clock-work ; invented and introduced 
in Austria about the year 1814, for the pur- 
pose of detennining, by its vibrations, the 
movement, that is, the quickness or slow- 
ness, of musical compositions. There is a 
sliding weight attached to the pendulum 
rod, by the shifting of which up or down 
the vibrations may be made slower or 
quicker A scale indicates the number of 
audible beats given per minute. 



Maelzcll's Metronome. 

The dotted lines show the extent of vibration of the 
pendulum. 

Metronomy (me-tron'o-mi), n. [See 
Metronome ] The measuring of musical 
time by an instrument called the metro- 
nome. 

Metronymic (met-ro-nim'ik), n. and a. [Gr. 
mf.tronymikos—mHer, metros, a mother, and 
onoma, a name.] A term applied to a name 
derived from a mother or other near female 
ancestor, as opposed to patronymic. 
Metropolis (me-trop'o-lis), n. [Gr. metropo- 
lis ~ metir, metros, a mother, and polis, a 
city: it properly meant a mother-city, a city 
in relation to colonies it had sent out.] 
1. The chief city or capital of a kingdom, 
state, or country, as Paris in B’rance, Madrid 
in Spain, London in Great Britain.— 2. The 
see or seat of a metropolitan bishop. ‘Stood 
out against the holy church, the great me- 
tropolis and see of ]^me.' Shak. 
Metropolitan (met-rO-pol'i-tan), a. 1. Be- 
longing to a metropolis ; residing in the chief 
city or capital of a country —2. Eccles. hav- 
ing the authority of a metropolitan ; pro- 
ceeding from a metropolitan. 
Metropolitan (met-rd-pol'i-tan), n. 1, Ori- 
ginally, a bishop resident in a metropolis or 
the chief dty of a province. 

The precedency in each province was assigned to 
the bibhop of the metropolis, who was called the first 
bishop, the metrofelitan. Barroiu. 

2 Bccles. a bishop having authority over the 
other bishops of a province; an archbishop. 


The archbishops of Canterbury and York are both 
mttropclitans. Hook. 

8. In the Greek Ck. the title of a dignitary 
intennediate between patriarchs and arch- 
bishops. 

Metropolitanate (met-rfi-pol'l-tan-at), n. 
The office or see of a metropolitan bishop. 

As his wife she (Hcloisa) closed against him (Abe- 
lard) that ascending ladder of ecclesiastical honours, 
tlie priorate. the abbacy, the bishopric, the rnttro- 
(oUtanate, the cardinalate, and even that which was 
beyond and above all. Miltnau. 

Metropolite t (me-trop'o-llt), n. A metro- 
politan. 

Metropolltlc, Metropolltlcal (met-rfi-po'- 
li-tik, met'r6-p61-it"ik-al), a, 1. Pertaining 
to a metropolis; metropolitan.— 2. Eccles. 
pertaining to a metropolitan. ‘A metro- 
political power over tlie whole island of 
Crete.' Ahp. Sancro/t. 

MetrOBCOpe (met'rd-skbp), n. [Gr. mitra, 
the utenis, and skoped, to observe.] An 
instrument for listening to the sounds made 
by the heart of the fetus in the womb when 
they are imperc^tible through the walls of 
the abdomen. Dunglison. 

MetrOBlderOB (me'tra-8i-de"ro8), n. [Gr. 



mHra, the heart of a tree, and sideros, 
iron. ] A genus of climbing trees and shrubs, 
nat. order Myrtaceie, for the most part 
natives of the islands of the Pacific. M 
vera (true iron-wood) is a tree, a native of 
Java and Amboyna. Of tlie wood of this 
tree the Chinese and J apanese make rudders, 
anchors, (fee , for their ships and boats. 
The bark is used in Japan as a remedy in 
dysentery, diarrheea, and mucous discharges. 
M polymorpha grows in the Sandwich 
Islands, and is said to be the plant from 
wiiich are made the clubs and other weapons 
used in warfare by the South Sea Islanders. 
M robusta is tlie rata of New Zealand, where 
it is employed in ship-building and in other 
ways. The trees of this genus have thick, 
opposite, entire leaves, and heads of showy 
red or white flowers 

Metrotome ( met ' ro - tom ), n. [ Gr. mHra , 
the womb, and tomos, a cutting, from 
temm, to cut. ] In sura, an instrument 
used to divide the neck of the uterus. 
Metroxylon (met-roks'l-lon), n. [Gr. mMra . 
the heart of a tree, and xylon, wood.] A 
genus of plants, now known as Sagus. See 
Sago. 

Mette,t Met,t pret. of the obs. verb meten 
(A Sax. mcetan), to dream. 'The lover 
mette he hath his lady wonne.' Chaucer. 
It is often used impersonally, me mette, 
signifying I dreamed. 

Mettle (met'l), n. [Merely an altered i^ell- 
ing of metal, which was formerly used in 
the same sense, though each has now dis- 
tinctive applications of its own.] 1. Stuff; 
material; moral or physical constitution. 

Every man living shall assuredly meet with an 
hour of temptation, a certain critical hour, which 
shall more especially try what fnettU his heart is 
made of. South. 

2. Disposition; character; temper; spirit; 
constitutional ardour; courage; sprightli- 
ness; fire. ‘Gentlemen of brave mettle. 
Shak. ‘ A lad of mettle. ’ Shak. 


The winged courser, like a generous horse, 

Shows most true moltlt when you check his course. 

Pope. 


They were all knights of weffZr true, 

Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. Sir W . Scott. 


— To put a man on or to his mettle, to stimu- 
late a man to do his uttermost ; to put a man 
in a position where he must do hfs utmost. 
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MICKLE 


A man ie generally put on hia mettle from a 
spirit of rivalry. 

It fttts tis to our mettle to see our old enemies the 
French takmg the work with us Lever. 

Mettled (nietld), a. Full of mettle ; high- 
spirited; ardent; full of fire. ‘ Mettledateeas.’ 
Addison. 

Mettlesome (metl-sum), a. Full of mettle 
or spirit ; possessing constitutional ardour ; 
brisk; fiery. 

Their force differs from true spirit as much as a 
vicious from a mettlesof/ie horse Tatler. 

Mettlesomely ( met ' l - sum - li ), adv With 
mettle or sprightliness, or high spirit. 
MettlesomenesB (metl-sum-nes), n. The 
state of being mettlesome or high-spirited. 
Metwand(niet'wand), n. Same Metewand. 
Menm (me'um), n. [Gr. meidn, less— in 
allusion to the leaves ] A genus of plants 
of the nat. order Uml>elliferfe. The species 
are natives of the upland parts of Europe, 
having deeply divided leaves and white or 
purple flowers. 

Meum (me'um). [L.] Mine ; that which is 
mine : commonly used in the phrase meuni 
and tuum, meaning what belongs to one’s 
self and what belongs to any one else 
Meute (mut), 71 [L.L. inuta, a mew. See 

Mew.] a mew for hawks. 

The cloisters became the camps or their re- 
tainers, the stables of their coursers, the kennels of i 
their hounds, the meutes of their hawks Mtlman. 

Meyable,t a. Movable Chaucer. I 

Move t (mev), V 1. To move. 

Mew (mu), n. [A. Sax. ma?w, a gull or mew; j 
cog. Sc. maw, D nieemv, G mewe, mowe, j 
Icel. mdr, a mew or sea-gull ] A sea- 1 
mew; a gull 

Mew (mu), 71 [Fr. mue, a moulting, a chang- 
ing the feathers, a mew or cage, from muer, 
to moultj^and L.L. muta, a mew, both from 
L. mutare, to change ] 1. A cage for hawks 
or other birds while mewing or moulting ; 
also, a coop in which fowls were kept. 
‘Nests and Arches, and mewen ’ Bp. Hall. 
Hence— -2. An inclosure; a place of confine- 
ment in general. ‘ Forth coming from her 
darksome mew ’ Spenser —3. A stalde 
See Mews 

Mew (mu), v.t [In meaning 1 from Fr. 
7nuer, to mew ; in 2 from the noun ] 1 To 
Bhed or cast ; to change ; to moult ; as, the 
hawk 77iRwed his feathers. 

He may spread his feathers for a time, but he will 
mew them soon after Bacon 

Nine times the moon had mew'd her horns Dryden 

2. To shut up ; to inclose ; to confine, as in a 
cage or other inclosure ‘More pity that 
the eagle should be tneto’d.' Shak. ‘Close 
mew'd in their sedans for fear of air ’ 
Dryden. 

Mew (mu), v.i To cast the feathers; to 
moult ; hence, to change ; to put on a new 
appearance. 

Mew (mu), v.i. [Imitative, and also written 
meaw, iniaw, &c. Comp. W. incwiaii, G. 
miaueii. Sc. myaw, to mew ] To ciy as a 
cat 

Thrice the bruuled cat hath mewed Shak. ] 

Mew (mu), n. The cry of a cat 

I’d rather be a kitten, and cry mciv. 

Than one of these same nietre-ballad-mongers Shak. 

Mewe,t n. A mew; a place of secrecy or 
concealment. — In inewe, in secret. Chaucer. 
Mewet,t a Mute. — /u inewet, dumbly; 
speaking inwardly Chaucer. 

Mewl (mul), v.i (Imitative; comp. 7iiew, 
miaul, Fr. miauler. Sc my aid, to cry like 
a child.] To cry or squall, as a child. 

At hrst the infant j 

Mewling and puking m the nurse's arms, Shak. j 

Mewl (mul), n. The ciy of a child, 
llewler (mur^r), n. One that squalls or I 
mewls. i 

MeWB (muz), n. pi. [See ]\IEW, a cage.] 

1. The royal stables in London, so called 
because built where the king’s hawks were 1 
oncewictrcd or confined; hence, aplacewhere 1 
carriage-horses are kept in lai'ge L>wns.— , 

2. (Used as a King.') A lane or alley in which j 

stables or mews are situated ; as, he lives j 
up a inewa. ! 

Mr, Turveydrop’s great room . . was luiilt into i 
a mrrvs at the back. Pickens, j 

Mexican (meks'i-kan), n A native or 
inhabitant of Mexico. j 

Mexican (meks'i-kan), a. Of or belonging 1 
to Mexico or Its inhabitants —Mexican lily, 

A maryllia reninm, nat. order Amaryllidaceie, 
a plant with beautiful scarlet flowers.— 
Mexicaii tiper-Jlower, Tigridia pavonina, 
nat. order Iridaceaj, a plant with beautiful 
yellow or orange spotted flowers, cultivated 
in our gardens. 


Mesmtft pret. & pp. of menge. Mingled. 

Till with his elder brother Themis 

His brackish waves lie meynt. Spenser. 

Mezereon, Mezerenm (me-ze'r§-on, me-z§'- 
r€-um), n. [Fr. mizt^reon, Sp. mezereon, from 
Ar. and Per. indzariuAn, the camellia.] A 

g iant of the genus Daphne (D. Mezereon). 
ee Daphne. 

Mezuzoth (mez'u-zoth), n. The name given 
to certain pieces of parchment anciently 
attached to the door-post of a house. Weale. 
Mezzanine (met'za-nen), w, [Fr. ; It mezza- 
mno, from mezzo, middle. See Mezzo ] In 
arch, {a) a story of small height introduced 
between two higher ones; an entresol. (&) A 
window less in height than breadth; a win- 
dow ill an entresol 

Mezzo (med'zo), a. [It,, from L mediua, 
middle] In music, middle; mean.— Afezzo 
voce, with a medium fulness of sound. — 
Mezzo soprano, a treble voice of medium 
range, lower than soprano and higher than 
contralto. 

Mezzorlllevo (med'z6-re-le"v6 or met'z6-re- 
le-a"v6), n. [It. niezz&relievo.] Middle re- 
lief 

Mezzotint (med'zo-tint), n. Same as Mezzo- 
tinto 

Mezzotinter (med'z6-tint-6r), n. One who 
practises mezzotinto engraving. 

Mezzotinto (med-z6-tin't6), n [It. mezzo, 
middle, half, and tinto, tint, from L. tinctus, 
painted. ] A particular manner of engraving 
on copper or steel in imitation of painting 
in Indian ink, the lights and gradations be- 
ing scraped and burnished out of a prepared 
dark ground The surface of the plate is 
first completely covered with minute inci- 
sions, so that it would give in this condition 
a uniform black impression The design 
is then drawn on the face, and the dents 
are erased from the parts where the lights 
of the piece are to be, the parts whicli are 
to represent shades being left untouched or 
partially scraped according to the depth of 
ttuie 

Mezzotinto (med'zo-tin-tb), v t. To engrave 
in mezzotinto 

Mhorr (mdr), n. Same as Mohr 
Ml (me), n. The third note in the musical 
scale, between re and /a. 

Mlaxgyrlte ( mi-ar'ji-rit ), n. [Gr. mcion, 
less, and argyroa, silver, irom its containing 
comparatively little silver.] In mineral a 
mineral of an iron-black colour, and very 
sectile, consisting principally of sulphur, 
antimony, and silver 

Miasklte, Miasclte (rnFask-It), n [From 
Miask in .Siberia, where it is found ] A gran- 
itic rock in which elwolite, the large crystal- 
line form of nephelite, replaces quartz 
Miasin (mi'azm), n. Same as Miasma 
Miasma (mi-az'ma), n pi. Miasmata (mi- 
as'ma-ta). [Gr 7 niaama, miasinatos, from 
iniaino, to stain, to sully, to defile ] Infect- 
j ing substances floating in tlie air; the effiu- 
I via or fine particles of any putrefying bodies, 
rising and floating in the atmosphere, and 
considered to be noxious to heaitn, noxious 
emanation; malaria Also in form miasm. 

‘ Pestilential miasins ’ Harvey. 

The worn miasm has, by some, been employed 
synonymously with cont.iRion It isnowusea more 
definitely for any emanation, either from the bodies 
of the sick, or from .animal and vegetable snbslances, 
or from the cartii, especially in marshy districts. 

Dunglison 

Mlasxnal (mi-az'mal), a. Containing mias- 
ma; miasmatic. 

Miasmatic, Miasmatlcal (mi az-mat'ik, 
mi-az-niat'ik-al), a. Pertaining to miasma; 
partaking of the qualities of noxious efflu- 
via 

Miasmatist (ml-az^ma-tist), n. One versed 
in the phenomena and nature of exhalations; 
one who understands the character and 
effects of miasmata 

Mlasmology (mi-az-moFo-ji), n, [Gr. mias- 
ma, pollution, and logos, discourse ] A 
treatise on miasma; the science of mias- 
mata. 

Miaul (myftl), v.i [Imitative ; comp, mew, 
mewl.] To cry as a cat or kitten; to mew. 

I mind a squalling woman no more than a miauling 
kitten. Sir IV. Scott. 

Mica (mVka), n [ L. mico, to glitter ] A min- 
eral of a foliated structure, consisting of thin 
flexible lanilnaiorseales.havingashiningaiul 
almost metallic lustre These are sometimes I 
parallel, sometimes Interwoven, sometfrnes j 
wavy or undulated, sometimes representing 1 
filaments. The lamina) of mica ore easily I 
separated, and are sometimes not more than 
the 800,000tb part of an inch in thickness. 


The plates are sometimes as lai^ as 18 
inches diameter. They are employed In 
Russia for window panes, and in that state 
are called 7nuaoovy-glaaa. Mica enters into 
the composition of the crystalline rocks, as 
granite, gneiss, mica schists, chlorites, talc- 
ose rocks, and occurs in trappean and vol- 
canic products. It is found also in many 
sedimentary rocks, as shales and sandstones, 
giving them their laminated texture. In the 
latter case, it is derived from the disinte- 
gration of the crystalline rocks. It is essen- 
tially a silicate of alumina, with which are 
variously combined small proportions of 
the silicates of potash, soda, lithia, oxide of 
iron, oxide of manganese, &c., in accord- 
ance with which several species have been 
constituted, as common or potash mica, 
lithia mica, magnesia mica, pearl mica. In 
the talcs, especially the softer and soapier 
varieties, the alumina is nearly entii'ely re- 
placed by magnesia. Regarded asniineials, 
its varieties have received the names of 
biotite, lepidolite, muscovite, lepidomelane, 
steatite, A'c — Mica schist, mica slate, a 
metamorphic rock, composed of mica and 
quartz; it is highly fissile and passes by in- 
sensible gradations into clay-slate. 

Mlcaceo - calcareous (ml-ka'she-o-kal-ku"- 
re-us), a. In geol containing mica and lime; 
specifically, applied to a mica schist contain- 
ing carbonate of lime. 

Micaceous (rni-ka'shus), a. Pertaining to 
or containing mica ; resembling mica or 
partaking of its properties.— Aficaceoi/a iron 
ore, a variety of oxide of iron, occurring gen- 
erally ill amorphous masses composea of 
thin six-sided lamiutc — Micaceous rocks, 
rocks of which mica is the chief ingredient, 
as mica slate and clay-slate. — 3licac€on» 
schist, mica schist (which see under Mica). 
Mice (mis), n pi. of mouse. 

Mich. See :miche 

Michael (mPkel). n A St Michael’s orange; 
a fine kind of sweet orange brought from 
the island of St M Ichael’s, one of the Azores 
Dickens. 

Michaelite (mi'kel-it), w. In mineral, a 
white, pearly, fibrous variety of opal : so 
called from the island of St Michael’s, 
Azores, where it is found. 

Michaelmas (mlk'el-mas), n. [Michael, and 
mass, a feast ] 1 The feast of St. Michael, 
tlie archangel It falls on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, and is supposed to have been estab- 
lished towards the close of the fifth cen- 
j tury In England, Michaelmas is one of the 
I regular terms for settling rents. — Michael- 
j mas head court, in Scotland, the annual 
meeting of the freeholders and commis- 
sioners of supply of a county, held at Mich- 
aelmas for various county purposes.— 
2 Autumn [Colloq.]- A/ic/jaeZma« daisy, 
a name applied to various species of aster, 
which are common inhabitants of flower- 
borders, blooming about Michaelmas. 
Miche, Mich (mich), v.i. (Probably from 
O.Fr. muckier, 7nucher, mticier, Fr imisser, 
to hide, to skulk; of unknown origin. The 
word is used in the dialects in senses similar 
to those given below, as also mooch, mouck, 
which seem to be kindred forms.] 1. To lie 
hid; to skulk; to retire or shrink from view. 
‘Or miche in comers among tlieir friends 
idly. ’ Spenser 

To miche, or secretly to hide himself out of the 
way, as truants do from school Minshew 

2. To be guilty of anything done in secret; 
as, to carry on an illicit amour, or to pilfer 
secretly. See Micheu 
Mlchelia (nii-kel'i-a), n [After Micheli, a 
Florentine botanist of the early part of the 
eighteenth century.] A genus of fine lofty 
trees natives of 1 ndia antf other parts of the 
East, nearly allied to the genus Magnolia. 
Several of the species yield useful timber a» 

! well as products used in medicine. For the 
M. Champaca, remarkable for the fragrance 
of its flowers, see Champac. 
Mlcher(mich'6r), n [See Midi E.] One who 
skulks, or creofis out of sight; a truant; a 
thief. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

Shall tlie blessed sun of heaven prove a tnicher 
and cat blackberries? Shak. 

What, turn mteher, stcale a wife, and not make 
your old ftlends acquainted witli it. Old flay. 

MiCheryt (mlch'6r-l). n. Theft; cheating. 
Micblng (mich 'ing), p. and a. Retiring; 
skulking; creeping from sight; mean; cow- 
ardly. Shak. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
MlcUe (mik'l), a. [A. Sax. micel, myoel, 
Icel. mikill, Goth, mikils. Sc. meikle, mickle, 
muckle. An old and northern form corre- 
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spending to the later and southern much, 
muokel. See Much.] Much; great. 

O mickle is the powerful j^race that lies 

In plants, herbs, stones, and their true qualities. 

Shak. 

MlOO (mi'kd), n. [Native name.] A beauti- 
ful South American species of monkey, Jac~ 
chu8 argentatus, allied to the marmoset. 
The hair is of a shining white colour, the 
face and hands of a flesh colour, and the 
tail black. 

Microbe (mi'krdb), n. [Gr. mikros, small, 
bios, life.] A name applied to many minute 
microscopic organisms whether of animal 
or vegetable character, and including those 
otherwise spoken of more distinctively as 
bacteria, bacilli, (fee. 

Microcephalous (mi-kro-sef al-us), a. [Gr. 
mikros, small, and kephali, the head.] Hav- 
ing a small or imperfectly formed skull 
MlcrOChronometer(mi'kro-kro-nom"et-6r), 
n. [Gr mikt'os, small, and E. chrononi£ter.] 
An instrument for registering very small 
periods of time, such as the time that a 
projectile takes to pass over a short dis- 
tance; a kind of chronograph. Called also 
Micronometer 

Microcosm (mi'kro-kozm), n. [Gr mikros, 
small, and kosmos, world.] 1. Lit. a little 
world or cosmos, a term that used to be often 
applied to man, as supposed to be an epi- 
tome of tlie universe or great world (the 
macrocosm) 

If you ste this in the iii.ii) of my microcosm, fol- 
lows it that I am known well c-iiough too? 

Philosophers say that man is a mtiroiosm, or little 
world, resembling m mimatutc every part of the 
reat, and the body natural may be compared to the 
ody politic. Swi/t 

2. A little community or society. 

And now the hour has come wdicn this youth is to 
be launched into a world more vast than that in 
which he has hitlierto sojourncil, yet for whicli this 
mtcro( 0 ^m has lieeu no ill preparation Disraeli. 

Microcosmic, Mlcroco8mical(mi-kio-koz'- 

mik, mi-kro-koz'mik-ul), a. Pertaining to 
the microcosm or man. -Microcosmic salt, 
a triple salt of soda, ammonia, and phos- 
phoric acid, originally obtained from human 
urine It is mucli employed as a flux in 
experiments with the blowpipe 
Mlcroc 08 mograpby(mrkro-koz-mog"rafl), 
n. f Gr. mikros, small, kosmos, world, and 
grapho, to write.] The description of man 
as a little world. 

Mlcr0C0U8tlc (ml-kro-kous'tik), a. [Gr 
mikros, small, and akouo, to liear.] Serving 
to augment weak sounds; of or pertaining 
to an instrument for augmenting weak 
sounds 

Mlcrocoustlc (mi-krd-kous'tik), n An in- 
strument to augment small sounds, and a.s- 
sist in hearing 

Mlcrodermatous (mi-krd-d^rTna-tus), a 
[Gr mikros, small, and derma, the skin ] A 
term applied to certain minute cells, dis- 
cov'ered m the sculp by aid of the microscope, 
in the disease pcurigo favosa 
Microdon ( mrkrd-don ), n. [Gr. mikros, 
small, and odous, odontos, a tooth.] A genus 
of extinct Ashes, belonging to the pycno- 
dont or tliick-toothed family 
Microgeological ( mi'kr6-je-o-loj''ik-al ), a. 
Pertaiiiing to microgeology ; dependent on, 
or derived from the use of the microscope 
in relation to geology; as, microgeological 
investigations. 

Mlorogeology (ml'kro-je-oV'o-ji), n. [ First 
part of microscope, and geology. ] That de- 
partment of the science of geology whose 
facts are ascertained by the use of the micro- 
scope. 

Micrograph (mlTcro-graf), n. Same as Mi- 
cropantograph. 

Mloro^apher (mI-krog'ra-f6r), n. One 
versed in micrography. 
Micrograpllic(mi-kro-grafik), a. Connected 
with or rdating to micrography. 

The ' Micrographic Dictionary* was offered as an 
index to our knowledge of the structure and proper- 
ties of bodies revealed by the microscope. 

Griffith <fr Heixfrey 

Blicrography(ml-krog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. mikros, 
small, and graphs, to describe.] The de- 
scription of objects too small to be dis- 
cerned without the aid of a microscope. 
Mlcrole8te8 (mVkrd-les-tez), n. [Gr. mikros, 
small, and Ustgs, a robber.] A genus of ex- 
tinct marsupials, containing the earliest 
known mammalian inhabitant of our planet. 
It occurs at the upper part of the upper 
trias. Only a few teeth have as yet been 
detected, and from these it appears to have 
been most nearly related to the little insec- j 
tlvorous Myrmecobius, or banded ant-eater 
of New South Wales, 


Miorolite (mlTcrd-lIt), n. [Or. mikros, small, 
and lithos, a stone. ] Another name for 
Pyrochlore, given to it on account of the 
small size of its crystals. See Pyroohlork. 
MicroUthiO (mi'kro-lith-ik), n. [Gr. mikros, 
small, and lithos, a stone.] Of or pertaining 
to, or consisting of, small stones: opposed 
to megalithic. ‘Crypt -like chambers of 
microhthic masonry.’ Fraser’s Mag. 
Mlcrology (mi-krol'o-jl), n. [Gr. mikros, 
small, and logos, description.] 1. That part 
of science dependent on microscopic Inves- 
tigations; micrography,— 2 Undue atten- 
tion to minute, unimportant matters. ‘The 
micrology of the Pharisees.’ W. Adams. 
Micrometer (mi-krom'et-6r), n. [Gr. mikros, 
small, and metron, a measure.] An instru- 
ment used with a telescope or microscope, 
for measuring very small distances, or the 
apparent diameters of objects which sub- 
tend very smalt angles. The measurement 
given directly is that of the image of the 
object formed at the focus of the object- 
glass Micrometers are variously con- 
structed; but in perhaps the most common 
form (the filar micrometer) the principle of 
operation is that the instrument moves a 
flue thread or wire parallel to itself in the 
plane of the image of an object, formed in 
the focus of the telescope, the wire or 
thread being moved by means of delicate 
screws with graduated heads, so that the 
distance tcaversed by the wire can bo mea- 
sured with the greatest precision. The mi- 
crometer is of the utmost value to the as- 
tronomer, and in trigonometrical surveys, 
military and naval operations. Besides the 
filar micrometer, there are various other 
kinds, as the circular or annular micro- 
meter, the divided object-glass micrometer, 
ifec. — Micrometer screw See Screw. 
Micrometric, Micrometrical(nii-kro-mct'- 
rik, mi-kro-met'rik-al), a. Belonging to the 
micrometer; made by the micrometer ; as, 
micromelric measurements 
Micrometrlcally(mi-kr6-met'rik-aMi),a(fr. 
By means of a micrometer. 

Micrometry (mi-krom'et-ri), n. The art of 
measuring small objects or distances with a 
micrometer * 

Micronometer (nii-krd-nom'ct-6r), n. Same 
as Microchronometer. 

Micropantograph (mi-kro-pan'to-graf ), n 
[Gr. mikros, small, and E. pantograph ] An 
instrument constructed on the general 
principle of the pantograph for executing 
extremely minute writing and engiaving 
By means of this instrument the Lord’s 
prayer has been written on glass within the 
space of ^p^u&th of an inch. Called also 
Micrograph, 

Microphone (mi'kro-fon), n. |Gr. mikros, 
small, and phone, sound. ] An instrument 
to augment small sounds The instru- 
ment invented for this purpose by Mr. 
Hughes in 1878 is based on the fact tliat 
substances possessing little electrical con- 
ductivity, when placed in the course of an 
electric current, have their conductivity 
much increased by the very smallest amount 
of pressure. The instrument has various 
forms, but in most of these one piece of 
charcoal is held loosely between two other 
pieces in such a manner as to be affected by 
the slightest vibrations conveyed to it by 
the air or by any other medium. The two 
external pieces are placed in connection 
with a telephone, and when one places one’s 
ear at the ear-piece of the telephone the 
sounds caused by a fly walking on the wooden 
support of the microphone appear as loud 
as the tramp of a horse. By some arrange- 
ments the sounds of the human voice con- 
veyed to a distance by the telephone can be 
made audible in every part of a hall. 
MicroplloniCS (mi-krd-fon'iks), n. The 
science of augmenting small sounds. 
Microplionous (mi-krofon-us), a. [Gr. 
mikros, small, and phone, voice.] Serving to 
augment small or weak sounds; microcous- 
tic. 

Mlcrophony (ml-krof'o-ni), n, [See above. ] 
Weakness of voice. Wright. 
Microphotography (mrkr6-f6-tog"ra-fi), n 
[Gr mikros, small, and E. photography.] A 
photographic process by which an object 
is reproduced of microscopic size; or the 
photography of microscopic objects. This 
process was utilized practically in the siege 
of Paris In 1870, when communication with 
the capital was only possible by means of 
carrier-pigeons brought out by balloons and 
sent back with messages Letters to Paris j 
were by this means reduced to the minimum 


of space, and the transcript being taken on 
paper of extreme tenuity, a pigeon could 
convey a large number of communications. 
The writing could either be enlarged by 
photography or read by a microscope. 

Mlcroplithalinia, Microplitbaliny (mi- 

krof-tnal'mi-a, mi'krof-thal-mi), n. [Gr. 
micros, small, and ophthalmos, the eye.] A 
morbid smallness of the eye. 
MlcropliyllOUB (mi-krofTl-us), a. [Gr. mi- 
kros, small, and phyllmi, a leaf ] In bot. 
having small leaves. 

Microphirte (mi'krd-fit), n. [Gr. 7nikros, 
small, and phyton, a plant ] A microscopic 
plant, especially one parasitic in its habits. 

From the upper leaf-bed I obtained some species 
of Desmids— these murophytes being quite absent 
in the lower bed. y. A. Makouy. 

Mlcropyle (ml'krd-pil), n. [Gr. mikros, 
small, and pyle, gate. ] The part of a seed 
that corresponds to the foramen of the 
ovule; in the seed it is nearly or quite closed. 
Mlcrorheometrlcal ( mU krd - re ' 6-met"ri- 

kalL a. [Gr mikros, small, rheo, to flow, 
and metron, a measure.] Pertaining to a 
method of determining the nature of bodies 
in solution when flowing through small or 
capillary tubes; as, the microrheometrical 
method. 

Mlcroacope (ml'ki'd-skfip), n. [Gr. mikros, 
small, and skopeo, to view.] An optical In- 
strument consisting of a lens or combination 
of lenses (in some cases mirrors also) which 
magnifies objects, and thus renders visible 
minute objects that cannot be seen by the 
naked eye, or enlarges the apparent mag- 
nitude of small visible bodies, so as to en- 
able us to examine their texture or structure. 
The single or simplest form of microscope 
is nothing more than a lens or sphere of any 
transparent substance, in the focus of which 
minute objects are placed. When a micro- 
scope consists of two or more lenses, one 
of which forms an enlarged image of ob- 
jects, while the rest magnify that image, it 
is called a compound microscope. A bin- 
ocular microscope is a microscope with two 



Binocular Microscope. 

A A, Eye pieces B, Rack to adjust same to width 
of eyes. C, Rack for coarse adjustment of focus. 
1), I.ever for fine adjustment of focus E, Objective. 
E, Stage. G G, Rectangular traversing movement. 
H, Rotatory movement. l, Illuminating mirror. 


tubes starting from a point above the ob- 
ject-glass, whlcli is single, and gradually 
diverging to fit the eyes of the observer. 
The rays of light arising from the object 
untler observation are caused to diverge into 
the two tubes by a prism. A solar micro- 
scope has a reflector and a condenser con- 
nected with it, the former being employed 
to throw the sun's rays on the latter, by 
which it is condensed to illuminate the 
object placed in its focus. A lucernal micro- 
scope is the same in principle as the solar, 
except that a lamp is used, instead of the 
sun, to illuminate the object. When an 
oxyhydrogeu lime-light is used it is called 
an oxyhydiogen microscope. 

Microscope (nii'krd-skop), v.t. To examine 
with a microscope. [Rare. ] 

Microscopic, Micro8Copical(ini-kro-8kop'- 

ik, mi-kro-skop'ik-al), a. 1. Made by the 
aid of a microscope; as, microscopic obser- 
vations. — 2. Looking through or using a 
microscope. [Rare.] 

Gradual from these what numerous kinds dc-scend, 

Evading even the microscopic eye I 

Full nature swarms with life. Thoms»n. 


3. Resembling a microscope; capable of see- 
ing small objects. 

Why has not man a microscopic eye? Pe^. 


oh, oAain; dh, Sc. looA; g,go; i,joh; 


ft, Fr. ton; ng, aing; th, then; th, tWn; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Ket. 
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4 . Very amall; visible only by the aid of a 
microscope; as, a microHo<mic insect 
MiorOBOopically (niMcrO-sicopIk-al-li), adv. 
By the microscope: with minute inspection. 
Microsooplst (ml'^krd-sko-pist or mi-kros'* 
ko'pist ), n. One skilled or versed in ml* 
croscopy. 

MiorOBCopium (ml-krS-sko'pi-um). n The 
Microscope, a modem southern constella- 
tion, situated above Grus and Indus, at the 
unction of Capricoruus and Sagittarius, 
t contains ten stars 
MicrOBOOpy (ml'kros-ko-pi), n. The use of 
the microscope; investigation with the mi- 
croscope; as, to be skilled in microscopy. 
Miorospectroscope (mi-kro-spek^trd-skQp), 
n. [Or. mikros, small, and E, spectroscope ] A 
spectroscope placed in connection with a 
microscope, in order that the absorption 
lines may be the more accurately measured. 
E. H. Knight. 

BUcrospore (mi'krd-spdr). n [Gr. mikros, 
small, and spora, a seed ] A spore produced 
in the capsule of a lycopod. 

Microstheiie (mi'kros-then), )i. [Gr mikros, 
small, and sthenos, strength ] A member of 
one of the four groups (Archonts, IMegas- 
thenes, Microsthenes, Ooticoids) into which 
Dana divides mammals. The Microsthenes 
include those whose life system is small, 
comprising the bats, insectivora, rodents, 
&c. 

Mlorostlienic (mi'kro8-then"ik), a. Per- 
taining to the Microsthenes; of a typically 
small life system or size. 

Microstylax (ml*kr6-8til'6r), a. [Gr. mikros, 
small, and stylos, a column ] In arch, hav- 
ing a small style or co\\\mn. - Microsfylar 
architecture, a fomi of architecture in which 
there is a separate small order to each floor. 
Mlcrotherium (mi-kro-the'ri-um'). n. [Gr. 
mikros, small, and therion, a wild beast] 
A genus of extinct herbivorous mammals 
found in great abundance in the lacustrine 
eocene beds of Puy-de-D6me Their remains 
show them to have been closely allied to 
the Anoplotherium. 

Microtome (mi'kro-tom), n. [Gr mikros, 
small, and tomos, a cutting ] An instrument 
for making very fine sections or slices of 
objects to prepare them for microscopic 
examination. { 

Mlcrozoa, Microzoarla (mi-kro-zd'a, mV- | 
kr6-26-a"ri-a), n pi [Gr. mikros, small, and j 
zda, animals. ] The name given by De Blain- 
ville to the minute animals otherwise gene- 
rally known as infusoria. 

Microzyme (miTcrd-zim), n [Gr mikros, 
small, and zyvM, yeast ] One of a class of 
extremely small living solid particles, exist- 
ing in the atmosphere, and furnishing the 
basis on which certain epizootic diseases, as 
sheep-pox and glanders, and many epidemic 
diseases, are dependent for their existence. 
These pestiferous particles seem to have 
some characters at least in which they re- 
semble ferments, and by multiplying rapidly 
they excite morbid action in all the struc- 
tures with which they come in contact See 
6EKM Theory. 

mcturltlon (mlk-tu-ri'shon), n. [L mic- 
turio, to desire to make water, from mingo, 
mictum, to make water.] The desire* of 
making water, or passing the urine; amor- 
bid frequency in the passage of urine 
Mid (mid), a. ; no compar. ; superl. midmost. 
[A Sax. midd, Goth, midjis, Icel. midr 
(mithr)\ of cognate origin with L rnedius, 
Gr. messos, rnesos ( = medios or mHhios), 
Skr. madhyas, middle.] Middle; at efiual 
distance from extremes ; intervening. Mid 
is much used in composition to indicate a 
position, point of time, and the like, mid- 
way between others, or a position in the 
middle; as, wid-air, wid-channel, mid-d&y, 
muUw&y, 4 ^. 

Mid (mid), n. Middle; midst. ‘Inthewwfl 
he had the halnt of a monk.’ Fuller. [Rare ] 
MldA (mi'da), n. The larva of the bean-fly. 
Mid*dl.^ (mid'aj), n The middle of life, or 
persons of that age collectively. ‘ Virens 
and boys, mid-age, and wrinkled eld.' Sfmk. I 
Mld-alr (mid'ar), n. The middle of the air; 
a lofty position In the air. 

No more the mountain larks, while Daphne sings, 
Shall, lifting In mid-air, suspend their wings, Pope. 

Midas (mi'das), n. M. Oeoffroy's name for a | 
sub-genus of South American monkeys, of a 
small size, or Onistitis, including some of , 
the marmosets. 

MidaB'B-ear (ml'das-ez-^), n. In zool. a | 
species of Auricula, the A . midee. 
lUd-clianziel (mid’chan-nel), n. The mid- i 
die of a channel. 


Mid-channel (mid'chan-nel), adt. In the 
middle of a channel. 

A tree 

Was half-disrooted from his place and stoop’d 
To drench his dark locks in the gurgling wave 
Mid-channel. Tennyson, 

Mld-OOUples (mid'ku-plz), n.pl l\\ Scots 
law, the writings by which an heir, assignee, 
or adjudger was connected with a precept 
of sasine granted in favour of his prede- 
cessor or author, which, when such heir took 
infeftment in virtue of such precept, must 
be deduced in the instrument of sasine. 
Mid-course (midTcors), n 1. The middle of 
the course or way. ‘ The day’s mid-course.’ 
Milton — 2 . A middle way or mode of pro- 
cedure; a mode of procedure intermediate 
between other two; as, there are three 
courses, and 1 purpose to adopt the mid- 
course. 

Mid-day (mid’da), a. Pertaining to noon; 
meridional. ‘Tired in the mid-day haaX.’ 
Shak ‘The mid-day sun ’ Addison. 
Mid-day (mid'da), n. The middle of the 
day; noon. 

At mid-day, O king, T saw in the way a light from 
heaven, above the brightness of the sun. 

Acts xxvi T3 

Midden (mid'n), n. [A. Sax midding, same 
word as Dan. modding, mogdytwe, a dung 
heap, from mog, muck, dung, and dunge, a 
heap ] A dunghill. [Provincial English and 
Sicotch.] — Midden ermo, a name given in i 
some parts of England to the common crow 
Middest t (mid'est), a superl. of Mid- 
most. Spenser. 

Middestt (mid'est), n. Midst; middle. 

About the middest of the reign of yiicen Elirabeth. 

Fuller. 

Middle (mid'l), no compar ; superl 
middlemost. [From mid: A Sax D. aud j 
Dan middel, 0 mittel, middle. See Mil) ] { 
1 Equally distant from the extremes; form- j 
ing a mean; as, the middle point of a line or 
circle; the middle station of life. 

These are flowers of middle summer, and j 

1 think they arc given to men of middle Shak j 
O gr.ant me. Heaven, a middle state, | 

Neither too humble nor too great. Mallet, 

2 . Intermediate; intervening. 

Will, seeking good, finds many middle ends 

Sn y Dat'tes. 

—Middle ages, the ages or period of time 
extending from the decline of the Roman 
Empire till the revival of letters in Europe, 
or from the eighth to the middle of the 
fifteenth century of the Christian era.— 

I Middle distance, in jt>atnh'ni7, same sc&Middlc 
Ground ~ Middle latitxide,mnavig themean 
of two latitudes, equal to half the difference 
of the latitude left, and the latitude arrived 
at, when they are of tlie same name, and 
equal to half their sum when they are of 
contrary names — Middle-latitude sailing, 
that mode of sailing in which the difference 
of longitude is estimated hy means of the 
differences of latitude, and the intermediate 
departure, which is supposed to be an arc 
1 of a parallel of latitude, at the intermediate 
i or middle latitude. —Middie post, in arch 
the same as Kingimt. —Middle quarters of 
a column, in aich a name given to the 
four auarters of a column divided hy hori- 
zontal sections, forming angles of 45 “ on the 
plan.— Middic rail, in carp the rail of a 
door level with the hand, on which the lock 
is usually fixed, whence it is sometimes 
called the lock rail —Middle term In loqic, 
the middle term of a categorical syllogism 
is that with which the two extremes of the 
conclusion are 8eparatel;y^ compared. See 
Syllogism. —M ifddie voice, in gram, that 
voice which has as its proper function to 
express that the subject does something to 
or for himself. There is such a voice in 
Greek. 

Middle (mid'l), n. 1 . The point or part 
equally distant from the extremities. 

See, there come people down by the middle of the 
land. Judg. ix. 37. 

2 . An Intervening point or part in space, 
time, or order ; something intermediate ; a 
mean.— Middle and centre are not always 
used synonymously. Centre is most properly j 
applied to circular, globular, or regular 
bodies; middle is used with less deflniteness. I 
We say the centre of a circle or of the solar 
system; the middle of a page, the middle of 
the night or of the month. 

Middle (midi), v.t. 1. To place in the mid- 
dle. Specifically— 2 . In footbaU, to kick or 
drive (the ball) into the middle, so that it 
may be kicked through the goal. 

Middle-age ( mid'l-aj ), a. Relating to the 
middle ages; medieeval ; as, middle-age 
‘writers. 


Middle-aged (midi-&jd), a. Being about 
the middle of the ordinary age of man. By 
a middle-aged man is generally understood 
a man from the age of thirty -five or forty to 
forty-five or fifty. 

Mlddle-clasB (mid'l-klas), n. The class 
holding a social position between mechanics 
and the aristocracy. It includes professional 
men, smaller landed proprietoi’s, bankers, 
merchants, great farmers, and the like. 
Middle-class (mid'l-klas), a. Of or relating 
to the middle-classes, 

I, for one, very strongly entertain the opinion that 
this must be viewed as a middle-class enfranchise 
mem. Gladstone. 

—Middle-class examinations, a name given 
for some time after 1868 to examinations 
instituted in that year in connection with 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
for persons who were not members. Ine 
system has greatly developed since that 
time, and the name ‘ local examinations ’ has 
taken the place of the earlier designation. 
The subjects include arithmetic, geography, 
English, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
mathematics, chemistry, zoology, botany, 
geology, drawing, music, A'c.- Middle-class 
schools, schools established for the higher 
education of the middle-classes, intermedi- 
ate between primary schools and the great 
English public schools 
Middle-earth (midl-erth), n [A Sax mid- 
dan-eard, the world,] The world, regarded 
as placed midway between heaven and hell. 

The maid is born of vnddle earth. 

And m,iy of mnn lie won , 

Thoiifih there have yhded, since her birth, 

Five hundred years and one Sir U’ Scott. 

Middle-ground (mid'l-ground), n In paint- 
ing, that part of a picture between tlie fore- 
ground and the hack-ground; the central 
portion of a picture regarded prospectively. 
Middle-man (mid'l-m'an ), n. l. An agent 
or intermediary between two parties, os an 
intermediary buyer between the exporter 
or manufacturer of goods and the retail 
denier, or between a wholesale and a retail 
dealer; specifically, in Ireland, middle-men 
are such as take land of the proprietors in 
large tracts, and tlien rent it out in small 
portions to the peasantry at a greatly en- 
hanced price — 2 . A man of intermediate 
rank; a commoner. ‘ The great parliament- 
ary w/dd/c-rnan ‘ Disraeli —' 6 . M Hit the 
man who stands in the middle of a file of 
soldiers. 

Middlemost (mid'l-most). a. Being in the 
middle, or nearest the middle of a number 
of things that are near the middle; mid- 
most. 

The outmost fringe vanished first, and tlie middle- 
most next, and the innermost last Sir I. Neuiton. 

Middle-Sized (mid'l-slzd), a. Being of middle 
or average size. 

Middle-tint (mid'l-tint), n In painting, a 
mixed tint, or one in which bright colours 
do not predominate 

Middling (midling), a. [A Sax midlene, 
middling, mean, from middel, middle. See 
Middle, Mid.] Of middle rank, state, size, 
or quality; about equally distant from the 
extremes; moderate; mediocre; as, a man 
of middling capacity or understanding; a 
fruit of a middling quality. 

Longinus jirefcrrrd the sublime genius that .some- 
times errs to the middliiif' or indincrcnt one’ which 
makes few faults but seldom rises to any excellence. 

Dry den. 

MiddUngly (mid'ling-li), adv. Passably; In- 
difTerently 

Mlddllngs(mid'lingz), n.pl The coarser part 
of flour, intermediate between fine flour and 
bran. 

Middy (mid'i), n. A colloquial abbreviation 
for Mi^hipman. 

Mid-earth (mid'^rth), n. The middle of the 
earth. 

BUd-feather (mid'feTii-Sr), n. In the steam- 
engine, a vertical water space in a fire-box 
or combustion-chamber. 

BUdgard (mid'gard), n. [Icel., lit. mid-yard 
or mid-garth; comp, asgard.] In Scand. 
myth, the abode of the htiman race, formed 
out of the eyebrows of Ymir, one of the first 
giants, and joined to Asgard, or the abode 
of the gods, by the rainbow-bridge. See 
Asgard. 

Blidge (mij)* w. [A. Sax. mygge, miege, mieg, 
a midge; Sw, mygga, Dan. myg, O.G. mucca, 
mugga, G, mUcke, a gnat or midge; allied 
to L. musca (whence Fr. mouche), Gr. myia, 
Skr. makshikd, a fly ] The ordinary Engliah 
name given to numerous minute species of 
Tlpuliaee, resembling the common gnat. 


FBte, fBr, fat, fgll; mS, met, h6r; pine, pin; nfite, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; St So. ley. 
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They chiefly belong to the genera Tipula, 
Chironomus, Simulia, «fcc. The eggs are de- 
posited in water, where they undergo meta- 
morphosis, first into larveo and then into 
pup8E5, in which latter state when ripe they 
rise to the surface, and the imago or perfect 
insect emerges. 

Midget (ml j'et), n. [A dim. of midge. ] The 
Canadian name for the sand-fly. 
Mid-heaven (mid'hev-n), n. i. The middle 
of the sky or heaven.— 2. In astron a tech- 
nical term for the point of the ecliptic which 
is on the meridian at any given moment. 
Mid-hour (mid'our), The middle part of 
the day. Milton. 

Mid-Impediment (mid'im-ped-i-ment), n. 
Ill Scots Uiw, ail intermediate bar to the 
completion of a right. 

Midland (midland), a. 1. Being in the in- 
terior country; distant from the coast or 
sea-shore; as, rnidland towns; the midland 
counties of England.— 2. Surrounded by 
land ; Mediterranean Dr^den 
Midland (mid'land), n. The interior of a 
country: especially applied to the inland 
central portion of England. 

Midleg (mid'leg), n. The middle of the leg; 
as, boots coming up to midleg 
Mldlent (mid'lent), n. The middle of Lent, 
Midlentlng (niid'lent-ing), n. Same as 
Mothering (which see). 

A custom still retained in many parts of Kngland, 
and well known by the name of mtdlefttiH^ or mo- 
thering. li'heatly. 

Midlife (midTif), n. The middle of life or 
the usual age of ntan. 

Mid-main (mid'man), n The middle of the 
main; far out at sea. Chapman 
Midmost (mid'most), a. In the very middle; 
middlemost. ‘ Night’s m/dwioi-i stillest hour. ’ 
Byron. 

Save he be 

Fool to the midmost marrow of his bones 
He will return no more Tennyson. 

Midnight (mid'nit), n. The middle of the 
night, twelve o’clock at night. 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. 

Shah. 

Midnight (mid'nit), a. 1. Being or occur- 
ring in the middle of the iii^ht; as, midnight 
studies. — 2. Dark as midnight; very dark; 
as, midnight gloom. 

Mld-noon (mid'non), n The middle of the 
day; noon. ‘It was the deep mid-noon.’ 
Tennyson, 

Midrib (mid'rib), n In hot a continuation 
of the petiole, extending from the base to 
the apex of the lamina of a leaf. 

Midriff (midTif), n. |A. Sax m!dhri/—7nid, 
and hrif, the belly 1 The diaphragm ; the 
respiratory muscle which divides tlie trunk 
into two cavities, the thorax and abdomen. 

‘ All filled up with guts and midriff ’ Shak 
Midsea (mhlTe), n. ’J'he middle of the sea; 
the open sea — The Mid Sea, the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

Midship (mid'ship), a Being or belonging 
to the middle of a ship; as, a midship beam 
—Midship bend, the broadest frame in a 
ship measured from one side of a ship to the 
other. Called also Dead-Jlat and Midship- 
frame 

Midshipman (mid'ship-man), n. [From his 
rank being in the middle between that of a 
superior officer and a common seaman.] A 
petty officer in the royal navy, occupying 
the highest rank among the petty officers. 
No person can be appointed a midshipman 
till he has served at least one year as a 
cadet, and passed his examinations literary 
and professional. After six years’ service in 
all, and passing further examinations, the 
midsliipmun is promoted to the rank of 
sub-lieutenant, when, if he is nineteen yearo 
of age, ho Is eligible to the rank of lieuten- 
ant. The midshipman's time is principally 
occupied in receiving instruction, both lite- 
rary and professional, and his special duties 
as an officer are to pass the orders of the 
captain and superior officers to the seamen 
and superintend the performance of them. 
MhdBhips (mid'ships), adv. In the middle 
of a ship ; more jiroperly amidships. 
Mld-ahlps (mid'ships), n pi. Nant. the tim- 
bers at the broadest part of a vessel. 
Mid-sky (mid'skl), adv. In tlie middle of 
the sky. Milton. 

Midst (midst), n. [Formerly middes, myddes, 
to which a t was tacked on, as in against, 
amongst; middes being originally the genlt. 
of mtdde, mid, afterwards converted into 
a noun.] The middle. ‘In the midst of 
the fight.’ Shak. 'Make periods in the 
midst of sentences.’ Shak. 


There is nothing said or done in the midst of the 
play which might not have been placed in the begin- 
ning. Dryden. 

—In the midst, (a) among; as, in the midst 
of one’s friends. (6) Involved in, surrounded, 
or overwhelmed by; or in the thickest part, 
or in the depths of; as, in the midst of affiic- 
tions, troubles, or cares; in the midst of 
pagan darkness and error.— our, your, 
their, midst, in the midst of us, <fec. ; in the 
country, community, or society, in which 
we, you, they, live ; as, great evils have of 
late appeared in our midst. 

A new element has been Introduced in their 
midst, Eclec. Rev. 

In their midst a form was seen. Montgomery. 

These phrases have been objected to by some 
writers on English, but with no good reason. 
The same idiom is found in Anglo-Saxon, and 
similar idioms are common in English. See 
the following extract. 

That in their midst, in our midst, &c. , are at odds 
with the 'genius 'of our language, is an assertion 
somewhat adventurous. As concerns a substantive, 
its -Subjective genitive, universally, and its objective 
genitive, very often, may be expressed prepositively. 
Love of Cod, intending 'love emanating from God,’ 
may be exchanged for God's love • but we also s^, 
Pinto's commentators, and the tuorlds end. 'To 
come to possessive pronouns, we have no scruples 
about the objective do his pleasure, sing thy f raise, 
in my absence, on your aciount, to their discredit, 
in our despite, hts equal, &c., &r.; and with these 
phr.ises, in our midst is rigidly comparable. . 

With reference to analogical principles in our midst 
is altogether irrcproachalile. Fitzediuard Hall. 

Midst (midst), prep. Poetically used for 
Amidst. ‘From midst the golden cloud.' 
Milton. 

They left me midst my enemies Shak. 

Midst (midst), adv. In the middle. 

On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him fir.st, him last, him midst, and without end 
Milton. 

Midstream (mid'strem), n. The middle of 
the stream 

The midstream's his, I creeping by bis side, 

Am shoulder'd offby his impetuous tide 

Dryden. 

Midsummer (mid'8um-6r), n The middle 
of summer; the summer solstice, about the 
21 St of June —Midsummer day is the feast 
of the nativity of St. John the Baptist; it is 
commonly reckoned the 24th of June On 
midsummer eve, or the eve of the feast of 
St John, it was the custom in former times 
to kindle fires (called St John's fires) upon 
hills in celebration of the summer solstice, 
and various superstitions were long practised 
on tills occasion. ‘ Gorgeous as the sun at 
midsummer ’ Shak. 

Mid-superior (mid'su-pc-ri-Sr), n. In Scots 
law, one who i.s superior to those below 
him, and vassal to those above him. 
Mid-wald (mid'wald), n. Same as Mod- 
wall 

Midwardt (mid’w^rd). adv. [A. Sax. midde- 
weard ] In or towards the midst 
Mid- ward t (mid'wfird), a. Being situated 
in the middle. 

Midway (mid'wa), n. A middle way or 
the middle of the way. ‘ No midway 'twixt 
these extremes at all ’ Shak. ‘Paths iiidi- i 
rect, or in the midway faint.’ Milton. 
Midway (niid'wah a Being in the middle 
of the way or distance. ‘The crows and 
choughs that wing the midway air.' Shak. 
Midway (mid'wa), adv. In the middle of the 
way or distance; half-way. ^Midway be- 
tween your tents and walls of Troy.' Shak. 

She met his glance midway Dryden. 

Mid-wicket (mid'wik-et), n. In cricket, one 
of the fielders standing about half-way be- 
tween the batsmen. Mid-wicket on stands 
to the right of the batsman who is striking, 
mid-wicket off to his left. 

Midwife (mid'wif), n. [From O.E. and 
A. Sax mid, with (G. mit), and wife; comp. 
Sp. and Pg comadre, a midwife, co=L. cum, 
with, and rnadre, a mother.} A woman 
that assists other women in child-birth; a 
female practitioner of the obstetric art. 
‘Tlie fairies’ Shak. 

Midwife (mid'wif), v. i. To perform the office 
of midwife. 

Midwife, Midwlve (mid'wif, mid'wly), v.t. 

1. To assist in child-birth. ‘ Midwiving an 
abbess.' Brevint . — 2. To aid In bringing into 
being by acting the part of a midwife; to 
assist in bringing to light. 

Dr. Lloyd did afterward labour much in midwiv- 
ing a book into the world. W' ood. 

Midwifery (mld'wlf-ri ormid'wif-ri),»i. 1. The 
art or practice of assisting women In child- 
birth; obstetrics. — 2. AsMstance at child- 


birth.— 8. Help or co-operation In produo- 
I tion. 

Hasty fruits and too ambitious flowers. 

Scorning the midwifery of ripening showers. 

MidwillBh (mid'wif-ish), a. Like a mlSvSfe; 
pertaining to the duties of a midwife. 
Mid-Winter (mid'win-tfer), n. Tlie middle 
of winter, or the winter solstice, December 
21, at which, astronomically, winter begins. 
As referring to the real middle of winter 
the term marks a period some time after 
the winter solstice 

Mlemlte (mi'em-It), n. A variety of dolo- 
mite or magnesian limestone, first found at 
Miemo, in Tuscany. It occurs massive, or 
crystallized in flat, double, three-sided pyra- 
mids. Its colour is light green or greenish- 
white. 

Mien (men), n. [From Fr. mine, air, coun- 
tenance, mien, derived by Dies from L. 
mino, to drive with threats (mina, a threat), 
whence Pr. se menar, to behave, and Fr. 
rn<»7irr, to conduct. See Demean.] Exter- 
nal air or manner of a person; look; bear- 
ing; appearance; carriage; as, a lofty mien; 
a majestic mien. 

For truth has such a face and such a mien, 

As to be loved needs only to be seen. Dryden. 

Syn, Look, air, countenance, aspect, de- 
meanour, deportment, manner. 

Mievet (mev), v.t. To move; to agitate. 
Spenser 

Miff (mif), n. [Comp. Prov. G. muff, sullen- 
ness; muffeti, to be sullen or sulky.] A 
slight degree of resentment, ‘Little miffs 
and reconciliations.' Lowell. [Colloq.] 

She’s in a little sort of miff about a ballad. 

Afbuthnet. 

Miff (mif), v.t. To give a slight offence ; to 
di^lease. [Colloq.] 

Mined (mift), p. and a. Slightly offended ; 
displeased. [Colloq.] 

Might (mit), past tense of may. 

Might (mit), n. [A. Sax. miht, also meaht, 
might, from the root of may, A. Sax. magan, 
to be able ; comp. D. Sw. and Dan. mant, 
G.macht, might, pov/er. See May.] Strengih; 
force; power; primarily and chiefly, bodily 
strengtli or physical power; but also mental 
power; power of will; political power. 

There shall be no might in thine hand 

Deut. xxviii. 33, 

The acts of David the king, first and last, behold, 
they are written in the book of Samuel the seer . . , 
with all his reign and his might i Chr xxix. 39, 30, 

I have prepared with all my might for the house 
of my God. 1 Chr. xxix. a 

- With might and main, with the utmost 
strength or bodily exertion : a tautological 
phrase, ns both words are from the same 
root, and mean the same thing. 

Mlflltful (mit'ful), a. Mighty; powerful. 
‘The mightful gods.' Shak. ‘His might- 
ful hand' striking great blows.’ Tennyson. 
[Poetical.] 

Mightily (mit'i-li), adv [From mighty.^ 

1. With great power, force, or strength; 
vigorously, vehemently; with great earnest- 
ness. ‘ The Holy Spirit, who sweetly and 
mightily ordereth all things.’ Cardinal 
Manning. 

But let man and beast be covered with sackcloth, 
and cry mightily unto God. Jon. hi. 8. 

He mightily convinced the Jews. Acts xviii. 28. 

2. Greatly ; to a great degree ; very much. 
[Now only colloq.] 

So mightily grew the word of God and prevailed. 

Acts xix 20. 

I was mightily pleased with a story applicable to 
this piece of philosophy. Spectator. 

The sight of such a country and such a nation is 
m.ghtily calculated to fix the attention of the most 
.. ireJess observer. Brougham. 

Mightiness (mit'i-nes), n. 1. State or attri- 
bute of being mighty; power; greatness; 
height of dignity. 

How soon this mightiness meets misery I Shak. 

2 A title of dignity; as, their High Mighti- 
nesses. 

Will’t please your mightiness to wash your h^ds! 

Mlghtna (mitht'na). Might not. [Scotch ] 
Mighty (mit'D, a. [A. Sax mihiig. See 
Might.] 1. Having great power, whether 
bodily power or power of any other kind ; 
vigorous; strong; powerful; often used in 
address as an epithet of honour. ‘Most 
mighty duke, vouchsafe me speak a word,’ 
Shak. 

Cush begat Nimrod; he began to be a mighty one 
on the earth. Gen. x. 8. 

2. Very great; vast; important; forcible; 
momentous. 

I'll sing of heroes and of kings, 

In mighty numbers mighty things. CowUy,^ 
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8. Very great or eminent In intellect or ac- I 
quirements; as, the mighty Scaliger or New- 
ton. 

There «^udious let me sit. 

And hold hijfh converse witli the mighty dead. 

Thomson. 

4. Having great command over; well versed 
in. ‘An eloquent man, and mighty \m the 
Scriptures.’ Acts xviji 24—5 Displaying 
great power ; performed with great tK.)wer ; 
wonderful; as, ‘mighty works ’ Mat. xi. 20. 

6. Very great, excellent, or fine [Colloq. 
and often ironical J 

The old maid bridled, and tossed her head, as 
much as to say, that, in her opinion, the like of him 
was not so mighty a catch for ladies beyond their 
girlhood. Chambers's yournal. 


Mighty (niit'i). adv. In a great degree ; 
very ; as. mighty wise ; mighty thouglitful 
[Colloq.] 

He was mighty methodical, too, in ordering his 
household <*1 

Migniard, Mignard (niin'y6rd), a [>’r 
mignard; same origin as mignon, delicate, 
pretty See Minion.] Soft; dainty; deli- 
cate; pretty. 


l-ove Ls brought up with those soft miginard hand- 
lings. 

His piUse lies m his palm B yoiiron 


Mignlardlse.t Migniardlzet (min'yerd-iz), 
v.i. To render inigniard or delicate. 

MigniardlBe,t Migniardlzet (min'yerd-iz), 
n. [See Mioniard ] Quaintness ; dainti- 
ness; delicacy; kind usage; fondling; wan- 
tonness 


always marks the direction of Mecca ; and 
in it a copy of the Koran is kept. A similar 
praying-place is found in the Jewish syna- 



Mihrab and Mimbar or Pulpit in a Mosque 


And entertain her and her creatures too 

With all the migmardize. and quaint caresses 

You can put on thtfii B yonson 

Mignonette (nun-yon-et'), n [Fr mignoii- 
fictte.adim of wtii/mm, darling. SeeMlNlON ] 
An annual plant of the genus Reseda, R 
odorata, n&t order Resedacese The fragrant 
odour of this unpretending little plant has 
rendered it a univewal favourite It is a na- 
tive of Egypt, but it bears this climate per- 
fectly well, and is much cultivated as a 
chamber-flower —Tree mignonette is merely 
the common kind trained in an erect fonn 
and prevented from flowering early by hav- 
ing the ends of the shoots pinched off 
m^ant (mi 'grant), a. Changing place; 
migratory. 

Migrant (mi'grant), n. One who or that 
wfiich migrates; speciflcally, a migiatory 
bird or other animal; as, the arrival of the 
summer migrants 

Migrate (mi'grat), t’./ pret Ar pp migrated; 
ppr. migrating. [X, migro, migratmn, to 
change one’s abode, to migrate ] To pass 
or remove from one place of residence or 
resort to anotfier at a distance, especially 
from one country’ to another; as, various 
species of birds and some quadrupeds mi- 
grate periodically from one locality or lati- 
tude to another, nomadic peoples migrate 
from one place to anotlier. 

They would of course migrate m separ.ite fami- 
lies and clans .Sir ly y ones 

MUpration (mi-gra'shon), n [L migratio, 
m^rationis. See Migrate.] l. The act of 
mi^ating or removing from one place of 
residence or resort to another at a distance, 
especially from one kingdom or state to an- 
other; speciflcally, iwzool transit of a spe- 
cies of animals from one locality or latitude 
to another The passage is usually to and 
fro between a temperate and a cold climate, 
or a temperate and a warm climate; and 
this periodical change of abode is most 
general in the arctic species of animals, and 
least prevalent in the tropical species The 
most rapid, remarkable, and extensive mi- 
grations are performed by birds, but exten- 
wve migrations take place also among vari- 
ous quadrupeds, as the musk-ox, rein-deer, 
arctic fox, Ac. — 2 t Change of place ; re- 
moval ‘Migrations of the centre of gravity. ' 
Woodward. — 3. t Residence in a foreign 
country; banishment ‘Meet to be ad- 
[tt^lged to a perpetual migration ' Bp. HaU 
Migratory (mi'gra-to-rl), a. Fond of or 
given to migration : (a) removing or accus- 
tomed to remove from one place of resi- 
dence or resort to another at a distance; 
speciflcally applied to animals that remove 
ax certain seasons from one climate or lati- 
tude to another. (6) Roving or wandering 
in one’s habits or mode of life; unsettled; 
as, to lead a migratory life. 

Mibrab (meh'rab), n. [Ar., praying-place ] 
An ornamented recess or alcove in the 
wall of a mosque, inside the building, and 
having the mimbar or pulpit to the light. 
The people pray in front of the mihrab, which 


gogue, containing a copy of the law, and I 
pointing out the direction of Jerusalem. I 
Mikado (mi-ka'do), n [Japanese, lit the j 
Venerable.] The emperor of .Tapan, the spi- | 
ritual as well as temporal head of the empire. 
Tn 1192 all temporal power passed into the i 
hands of the then Shogun or Tycoon, the ! 
generalissimo of the army, and remained | 
with his descendants till a revolution in [ 
1868 restored tiie ancient dynasty to supreme 
temporal as well as spiritual rule. Till after { 
the revolution he lived in almost unap- , 
proachahlc seclusion, hut now lie shows ! 
himself to his people, and niles constitu- j 
tloually through a parliament or diet. , 

Mlkailia(mi-kan'i-a),n. [In hononrof Joseph j 
Mikan, professor of botany at ITague ] A i 
genus of plants, nat.order Compositjc, nearly ; 
allied to Eupatoriiim, from which they 
differ in their climbing habit and in some 
other (haracters ThiTc are about sixty ' 
species, with opposite leaves and corymbs ! 
of white or pale yellow' flowers, natives of 
the warmer parts of America, one species 
occurring in Asia and Africa M officinalis 
is a native of Brazil Its leaves contain a 
hitter principle and an aromatic oil, and 
are used in the same way and for the same 
diseases as the enscarillaand cinchona harks. 
M Gt/aco is the guaco plant .See tlUACO. 
Milage (tniraj), 7i Same as Mileage 
Milanese (mil-an-ez'). n sing and pi. A 
citizen or citizens of Milan 
Milanese (mil-an-ez'), a Of or belonging 
to Milan or the people of Milan. 

Milcb (milsh), a [A. Sax melc, milch, giv- 
ing milk, from meolc, 7nilc, milk; comp L.O, 
inelke, Icel jnilkr, G.melk, milch, lint L G 
7nelk,lee\ 7nj6lk,(i milk See Milk.] 

1. Giving milk ; as, a 7nUch cow It is now 
applied only to beasts. 

I have a hundred milch kiiie to the pail. Shah. 

Not above fifty-one have been starved, excepting 
infants at nurse, c aiised rather by carelessness aiia 
infirmity of the milch women Graunt 

2. t Shedding tears 

The instant burst of cl.imour that she made 
Would have m.ide milch the burning eye of heaven 
Shah 

Mild (mild), a. [A word common to the 
Teutonic languages; A Sax. D Dan. Sw. 
and G 7nUd, Icel 7nildr, Goth, inilds; ac- 
cording to Max .MUller, from the prolific 
Aryan root 7/tar, to grind, and hence allied 
to mellow, 7ncal,7no7tld,L 7nollis,Bo1t (whence 
mollify), Gr, meilichos, gentle. Skr. mridu, 
soft, tender, gentle ] 1. Tender and gentle 
In temper or disposition; kind; compas- 
sionate; merciful; clement; indulgent; not 
severe or cruel. ‘ Never gentle lamb more 
mild.’ Shak. 

O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous. Shak. 

2 Not fierce, rough, or angry ; an.mild words. 

‘ She, in mild terms, begged.’ Shak.— 3. Pla- 
cid; not fierce; not stern; not frowning; as, 
a wild look. ‘MiM aspect. ' .SAak.— 4. Gently 
and pleasantly affecting the senses; not vio- 
lent; soft; gentle; as, a mild air; a mild 
sun; a mild temperature; a mild light. ‘And 


I with a milder gleam refresh'd the sight.' 
Addison. 

The rosy morn resigns her light 

And milder glory to the noon. iValler. 

6. Not acrid, pungent, conosive, or drastic; 
operating gently; demulcent; mollifying; 
lenitive; as.amifd liquor; a mtld cataplasm; 
a mild cathartic or emetic.— 6. Not sharp, 
tart, sour, or bitter; moderately sweet or 
pleasant to the taste ; as, 7nild fruit. This 
word forms the first element in a number 
of compounds of obvious signification ; for 
example,»m7d-flavoure(l,T/n7d-looking, wiiid- 
mannered, rmW-spirited, nu7d-tempered. — 
Syn. Soft, gentle, bland, calm, tranquil, 
soothing, pleasant, placid, kind, merciful, 
tender, indulgent, clementj compassionate, 
mollifying, demulcent, lenitive, assuasive. 
Mildew (mil'da), w. [A. Sax mUdedw,7nele‘ 
drdiv; cog. O H.G. militou, which in Mod. G 
has become mehWiau, apparently from 
•mehl, meal, and than, dew; but though the 
latter part of tlie word - E dew, the former 
is of doubtful origin, and is not = E. meal ] 
A state of decay produced in living and dead 
vegetable matter, and in some manufactured 
products of vegetable matter, such as cloth 
and paper, by the ravages of very minute 
parasitical fungi; the minute fungi caus- 
ing this condition. — Mildew ‘mortification, a 
gangrenous disease supposed to arise from 
the use of grain vitiated by blight or mil- 
dew. 

Mildew (mirdu). V t To taint with mildew. 

lie mildni"; thr white wheat, and hurts the poor 
creatures of the e.uth Shak. 

Mildew (mirdu), r.i To become affected 
with mildew. 

Mildewy (mil'du-i), a Attacked by mildew; 
abounding in mildew; mouldy; resembling 
mildew 

He prestiiled, altogether, rathei a mildeuy ap- 
pcruaiiLc Dickens 

Mildly (mild'li), adr Tn a mild manner; 
Bbftiy; gently; tenderly; not roughly or 
violently; moderately, as, to speak nitWfj/; 
to burn inildly; to operate '»u7diy. 'Deal 
mildly with his youth ’ Shak 
Mildness (mild'nes), n The state or (jua- 
lity of being mild : (a) the quality of affect- 
ing the senses gently ami pleasantly; absence 
of harsliness, pungency, tartness, coldness, 
Ac (/y) Gcnllenes.s of disposition; tender- 
ness; clemency; placidity 

Hearing thy mildnew jiraised in every town . . 

Myself am moved to woo tlicf for my wife Shak 

Mild -spoken (mild'spdk-u), a Mild in 
speech 

Mile (mil), 71 [A Sax 7nil, like I). mi}l, 
Dan. 7nid. G. meile, a mile, from 1.. mille pas- 
ms, a thousand paces; passus being dropped 
in common usage, the word became a noun ] 
A measure of length or distance, and used 
as an itinerary measure in almost all coun- 
tries of Europe, 'riie Enghsli statute mile 
contains 8 furlongs, each 40 poles or perclies, 
of 5^ yards. The statute mile is therefore 
1760 yards, or 5280 feet It is also 80 sur- 
veying chains, of 22 yards each Tlie square 
mile is 6400 square cliains, or 040 acres. The 
Roman mile was 1000 paces, each 6 feet ; 
and a Roman foot being equal to 11 '62 
modem English inches, it follows that the 
ancient Roman mile was equal to 1014 Eng- 
lish yards, or very nearly j^ths of an Eng- 
lish statute mile. The ancient 8cottish 
mile was 1984 yards ^1127 English miles; 
the Irish mile, 2240 yards - 1 273 English 
miles; the German short mile is 3-897 Eng- 
llsh miles, the German long mile 5'763 - 
Geographical or nautical 7nile, the sixtieth 
part of a degree of latitude, taken us equal 
to 6080 feet 

Mileage (mll'al), n. l A fee or allowance 
paid for travel by the mile; specifically, 
(a) travelling expenses wliich are allowed 
to witnesses, sheriffs, and bailiffs, according 
to certain scales of foes settled by the mas- 
ters of the courts of law. (5) An allowance 
paid in the United States to members of 
Congress to pay the expenses of their journey 
to and from Congress. — 2. The total number 
of miles In a railway, canal, or other system 
measured by miles.— 8. Aggregate number 
of miles gone over by vehicles such as those 
of a railway, tramway, Ac. 

Mile-post (mll'pOst), 71 . A post set up to 
mark the miles along a road, Ac 
Milesian (mi-16'zhf-an), n. A native of 
Ireland, whose inhabitants, according to 
Irish tradition or legend, are descended 
from Milesivs, a King of Spain, whose two 
sons conquered the island 1800 years before 
dirist, establishing a new nobility. 


Fite, fir, fat, fall: mi, met, hir; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tObe, tub, byll; oil, pound; il, 8c. abune; y. Sc. tey* 
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MUesian (mi-16'zhl*an\ a. Pertaining to 
the ancient Irish race. See the above noun. 
Mll6slaxi(niMd'zhi-an), n. A native or inhab- 
itant of the ancient city of MUetvs in Asia 
Minor 

MUesiaiL (ml-lS'zhi-an), a. Pertaining to 
Miletus or the inhabitants of Miletus. 
MilOBtone (mirstbn), n. A atone or post set 
up on the side of a road or highway to mark 
the miles. 

MWoil (mil 'foil), n. [Fr. mille-feuille, 
from L. millefolium, a thousand leaves.] 
The common name of Achillea millefolivm, 
nat. order Compositee, which grows com- 
monly on banks, by road sides, and on dry 
pastures. It has numerous very finely 
divided leaves, and corymbs of small, white, 
or sometimes rose-coloured flowers The 
plant has highly astringent properties, and 
the Highlanders are said to make an oint- 
ment of it which dries and heals wounds. 
Miliaria (mil -i-a'ri-a], n [L. milium, 
a millet-seed. ] In mea. miliary fever, a 
disease attended by an eruption resembling 
millet-seed. 

Milisury (mil'i-a-ri), a. [L. miliarius, from 
milium, millet.] 1. Resembling millet - 
seeds ; as, a miliary eruption ; miliary 
glands. -Miliary glands, (a) in a)iat, the 
sebaceous glands of the skin, (b) In bot 
same as Stomates —2. Accompanied with an 
eruption like millet-seeds; as, a miliary 
fever. 

MUice t (mi-les'), n. [Fr ] Militia. Sir W. 
Temple. 

Miliola (mil'i-d-la), n. [L. milium, millet.] 
A genus of minute four-chambered forami- 
nifers, whose remains occur in immense 
numbers in the tertiary strata near Paris, 
being almost the sole constituent of the 
miliolite limestone of the Paris basin 
MUlollte (mil'i-d-lit), n. A fossil shell of 
the genus Miliola —Miliolite limestone. See 
Miliola 

Millolitic (miri-6-llt"ik), a Composed of 
or relating to niiliolites; as, miliolitic lime- 
stone. 

Militancy (mil'i-tan-si), n. Warfare ; mili- 
tarism 

This barbarous custom has been, and is. carried 
to the greatest extremes along with ntilitaricv the 
most excessive H. bpencer 

Militant (mil'i-taut), a [L militam, mUi- 
tantis, ppr. of milito, to fight, from miles, 
vUlitis, a soldier, whence also military, 
militate, militia, <fec ] Fighting; combat- 
ing, serving as a soldier 

At which command tlie powers militanf 
Mo veil on m silence Milton. 


— Church militant, the Christian church on 
earth, which la suppoaed to be engaged In a 
constant warfare against its enemies • thus 
distinguished from the church triumphant, 
or in heaven. 

Mllitantly (mil'i-taut-li), adv In a militant 
or warlike manner. Bp. Hall. 

Blilitart (mil'i-tar), a. Military. 

He w.is with grc.it applause, and grc.at cries of 
joy, in .i kind of tmltlar election or recognition, 
saluted king Bacon 

Militarily (mil'l-ta-ri-li), adv. In a military 
or soldierly manner. 

Militarism (miri-ta-rizm), n [Fr militar- 
isme. ] The system which leads a nation to 
pay excessive attention to military affairs ; 
the keeping up of groat armies [A modern- 
ism ; the quotation is from a newspaper of 
1880.] 

The Cfintinent, for the most part, is given over to 
great nulitary empire.s, and vtihiartstn cannot co- 
exist witli mdustry on a great scale Bari of Derby 

BUlitarist (miri-ta-rist], n. 1. A milltaiy 
man; one proficient in tlie art of war. 

You are deceived, my lord, this is monsieur Par- 
olles, the galKint mtlitarivt (that was his own phrase), 
that had the whole tlieoric of war in the knot of his 
scarf, and the practice in the chape of his dajj-^cr 

2. One in favour of keeping up a large army; 
one who favours a warlike policy. 

Military miUtaris, 

from miles, mxlitis, a soldier. ] Pertain- 
ing or iMJlongiiig to soldiers or the pro- 
fession of a soldier ; suitable to or becom- 
ing the profession of a soldier; warlike; 
martial; agreeing with the practices ob- 
served by soldiers or in war ; as, a mili- 
tary parade or appearance : militar^i dis- 
cipline; a military man; military virtue; 
military bravery military renown ; a mili- 
tairy election. — Military tenure, a tenure 
of land on condition of performing mili- 
tary fhevvice, — Military law, martial law. 
See UkmikL.— Military courts, the court 


of chivalry and courts-martial. 
feuds, the original feuds, which were in 
the hands of military men, who performed 
military duty for their tenures. - Military 
offences, matters which are cognizable by 
the courts-martial; oifences falling under 
the Mutiny Act -Military state, the sol- 
diery of the kingdom.— Jiftfifary testament, 
in Rom. law, a nuncupative will, by which a 
soldier might dispose of his goods without 
the forms and solemnities which the law re- 
quires in other cases. 

Military (mil'i-ta-ri), n. Soldiers generally ; 
soldiery; the army; as, a body of military; 
she doated on the military. 

Militate (mil'i-tat), v.i. [L. milito, mili- 
tatum, to fight, from miles, militia, a soldier. ] 
To stand opposed ; to have weight or influ- 
ence on the opposite side ; to contend : not 
said of persons, but of ai^uments, consider- 
ations, &c. , and followed by against. 

Certain I am, th.at the thscoursc of Clemens in the 
said epistle, doth mtlitate as well against the one as 
against the other 

Heyltn (quoted by Fttzedivard Hall). 

These are great questions, where great names 
mtlitate against each other Burke. 

Militia (mi-li'sha), n. [L . military service, 
soldiery, from miles, militis, a soldier. ] 

1. f Military service ; warfare 

Another kind of militia I had than theirs. Baxter 

2. A body composed of citizens, regularly 
enrolled and trained to the exercises of war 
for the defence of a country, but not per- 
manently organized in time of peace, or, in 
general, liable to servo out of the country in 
time of war Such an establishment exists 
in most European countries under different 
names. In Britain the lord-lieutenant of 
each county is empowered to call out, em- 
body, and command its militia. A certain 
number is fixed by government for each 
county as its quota in proportion to its 
population In practice this <iuota is raised 
by voluntary enlistment, but, should volun- 
teering fail, a levy by ballot falls to be made 
on all al)le-bodied males between eighteen 
and thirty-five, with certain exceptions. The 
members arc bound to serve for five years 
within the limits of these realms, have to 
go tlirongh a month’s training annually, and 
are liable to be called out and embodied in 
any national crisis by proclamation of tlie 
sovereign in council. 

Militia-man (mi-ll'sha-man), n. One who 
belongs to the militia. 

Milium (mil'i-um), n [L , millet ] A genus 
of grasses of the tribe Paniceto, containing 
about fourteen species, mostly natives of 
temperate regions M effvaum is an elegant 
British woodland gi'ass, with large loose 
iloral panicles. 

Milk(nnlk), 71. [A. Sax mile, meolc, meoluc, 
milk ; cog O PYis m elok, Goih niiluks.J}. 
Ban and L.G. melk, Teel mjdlk, Sw. mjolk, 
G milch, milk ; also Rus. moloko, Pol. and 
Bohem mleko, milk. The root is also seen 
in L. rmdgeo. Gr. amelyn, to milk.] 1. A 
white, often bluish-white, fluid or liquor, 
secreted by the mammaiy glands of females 
of the class Mammalia, including the human 
species, and drawn from the breasts for the 
nourishment of their young. It is opaque, 
has little or no smell, a slightly sweet taste, 
and a neutral or slightly alkaline reaction 
The milk of every animal has certain pecu- 
liarities which distinguish it from all other 
milk, but the general properties are the 
same In all. It consists chiefly of oleaginous 
and albuminous materials, with dift'erent 
salts. When milk is allowed to remain at 
rest it separates into two parts— a thick 
whitish fluid called cream, which collects 
in a thin stratum over its surface, and a 
more dense watery body remaining below. 
Butter is solidified cream, and is obtained 
artificially by churning. Milk which has 
stood for some time after the separation of 
the cream becomes acescent, and then co- 
agulates. When the coagulum is pi'essed a 
serous fluid called whey is forced out, and 
there remains the caseous part of the milk, 
termed curd. Milk, however, is usually 
coagulated by the addition of rennet or the 
decfiction of the stomach of a calf. The 
composition of milk is such that it is cap- 
able of supporting animal life without any 
other food. Milk may be brought to a dry 
state and powdered, in which state it will 
keep for a length of time ; and by dissolving 
it in tepid water a kind of semi-artificial 
milk may be formed. — 2. The white juice of 
certain plants.— 3. An emulsion of which 
juice expressed from seeds is one of the con- 


stituents; as, the milk of almonds.— JftU: of 
almonds, an emulsion prepared by jpounding 
almonds with sugar and water. —Muk cflime, 
water mixed with quicklime: so called as 
resembling milk in appearance and consist- 
ence. —Sugar of muk. Same as Lactine 
(which aoQ). -Condensed milk, milk pre- 
served l)y naving sugar or some otlier in- 
gredients with or without sugar added to 
it, and being tlien reduced by evaporation 
to a half or a fourth of Its bulk, sometimes 
even to dryness Milk forms the first 
element in a considerable number of self- 
explaining compounds, such as milk-cooler, 
milk-pail, milk-pan, milk-room, milk-vessel. 

Milk (milk), v.t. [See the noun.] 1. To 
draw or press milk from the breasts or 
udder of by the hand; as, to mUk a cow.— 
2. t To suck. 

I have Rfiven suck, and know 
How tender ’tis» to love the babe that milks me. Shak, 


8. To supply with milk; to add milk to. 
Goodrich. 

Milk -abscess (milk'ab-ses), n. A tumour 
seated in the female breast, arising from a 
redundancy of milk after child-birth. 

MiIk-and-water(milk-and-wft't6r).a.Ta8te- 
less; insipid; characterless; wishy-washy; 
as, his poems are of the milk-and-water 
species. [Colloq ] 

Milk-drinker (milk'dringk-6r), n. See Mo- 
LOKANI. 

Milken (milk'n), a. Consisting of milk. 
‘Milken diet ‘ Sir W. Temple. 

Milken- way t (milk'n-wa), n. Some as 
M ilky-way. Ba^on. 

Milker (niilk'6r), n. 1. One who or that which 
milks; specifically, an apparatus devised for 
milking cows mechanically. Jb. II Knight. 
2. A cow or other animal giving milk; as, 
she is an excellent milker [Colloq,] 

Milk-fever (inilk'fe-v6r), n. A fever which 
sometimes accompanies the first secretion 
of milk in females after chib! birth 

Milk-glass (milk'glas). v A kind of glass 
having a milky apjieanince, made from cryo- 
lite and sand; also another name of opaline. 
E H. Knight. 

Milk-hedge (milk'hej), n. A shrub growing 
on the Coromandel coast, containing a milky 
juice 

MiUdly (milk'i-li), adv. After the manner 
of milk; lacteally. [Rare.] 

MllkineBS (milk'i-nes), n. State of being 
milky; qualities like those of milk; mild- 
ness; softness. "Phy balmy, even temper, 
and milkineas of blood.’ Dryden. 

My new Lompanion poured out liis complaints In 
no milktness of mood T. C. Lrattan. 


Milking (milk'ing), n In horse-racing, a 
turf operation, keeping a horse a favourite, 
at short odds, for a race in which he has no 
chance whatever, only to lay against him. 

Milk-livered (milk'liv-6id), a. Cowardly; 
timorous. Shak. 

Milkmaid (milk'mM), n A woman that 
milks or is employed in the dairy. 

The ?nilkmaid singeth blithe. Milton 

Milkman (milkTnan), n. A man that sells 
milk or cairies milk to market. 

Milk -molar (milk'm6-16r), n. One of the 
fli’st set of molars. They are shed by mam- 
mals when very young, and are succeeded 
by the pre-molars. 

Milk-pap (milk'pap), n. Tlie teat or nipple 
of a woman. Snak. 

Milk-parsley (milk'pkrs-li), n. A British 
plant, renccdamim palustre. It abounds 
witli a milky acrid juice. 

Milk-punch (milk'punsh), 7i. A drink made 
by mixing milk with spirits and sweeten- 
ing it. 

‘ I don’t know,’ replied Mr. Pickwick, with equal 
carelessness; ‘it smells, I think, like milkpunch ' 
Dickens 

Milk -quartz (milk'kwarts), n. A variety 
of rhomboidal quartz, of a milk-white colour. 
It occurs in Bavaria, in beds of quartz in 


iSSc-rack (milk'rok), n A rack for hold- 
ing milk-vessels. 

MUk-slckness (mllk'sik-nes), 7i A malig- 
nant disease occurring in the western I nited 
States, which affects certain kinds of farm 
stock, and also persons who eat the meat 
or dairy products of infected cattle. 

Milk-snake (milk'8nak),7i. The Ophiobolus 
eximiua, a harmless snake of the northern 
and middle states of America. The colour 
is grayish-black, and its back and sides are 
marked by throe rows of black spots. 

Milksop (milk'sop), n. 1. A piece of bre^ 
sopped in milk. - 2. A soft, effeminate, 
feeble-minded man; one devoid of manli- 
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nesB: a term of contempt from the time of 
Chaucer. 

Allas ! she seith, that ever 1 was shape 
T o wed a milksop or a coward ape. Chaucer. 

UmcBOPiSXn (mllk'sop-izm), n. The quality 
of a milksop; effeminacy. G. P. R. James. 
Mllk-BUtfar (milk'shvi-ger), n. Same as Lac- 
tine (which see). 

ttUk-tllistle (milk'this-l), n. A plant, Car- 
duu8 Marianm, so named from its leaf- 
veins being of a milky whiteness. 
Mllk-t]iru8h(milk'thrush), n See Aphth.£. 
Bfilk-tOOtll (milk'toth), n One of the first 
set of teeth in children ; in farriery, the 
fore-tooth of a foal, which comes at the age 
of about three months, and is cast within 
two or three years 

Milk -tree (milk'tre). See Cow-trek and 

ARTOCAUPACEiE 

Milk-yat (milk'vat), n. A deep pan in 
which milk is set to raise cream or to curdle 
for cheese. 

Milk -vessel (milk' ves-el), ?i. 1. A vessel 
for holding milk. ~ 2. In hot. one «f the 
tubes in which a milky fluid is secreted; a 
laticiferous vessel 

Bulk -vetch (milk'vech), n The English 
name of the genus Astragalus. See Astra- 
galus 

Milk-walk (milk'wftk), n The district of a 
city or town served by a milkman 
Milk- warm (milk'w^rm), a. Warm as milk 
in its natural state, or as it comes from the 
brea.st or udder. 

Milkweed (milk'wed), n. A plant, Ascle- 
pMn syriaca, abounding in a milky juice. 
Called also Silktoecd. 

Milkwhite (milk'whit), a. White as milk. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell; 

It fell upon a little western flower, 

Before mtlkjvhtte, now purple with love’s wound, 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness Shak. 

Milk -wood (milk'wud), n. A tree, the 
Brokiimim spurium, nat. order Artocar- 
paceap, common in woods in the West 
Indies 

Milkwort (milk'w6rt), n. A British plant, 
Polygala vulgaris, abounding in a milky 
Juice, and believed by the ignorant to pro- 
mote the flow of milk in the breasts of 
nurses. Called also Rogation-flower. 

Milky (milk'i), a 1. Pertainilig to, resem- 
bling, or containing milk; as, a milky juice; 
a milky colour. —2. Yielding milk. ‘The 
milky mothers of the plain ' Roscommon.— 

3 Soft; mild; gentle; timorou.s. 

Has friendship such a faint and milky heart, 

It turns in less than two nights T Shak 

lOlky-way (milk'i-wa), n. The Galaxy. .See 
Galaxy. 

Her face is like the mtlky-’icay i’ ttic sky, 

A meeting of gentle lights without a name 

Siukluifr. 

Mill (mil), n. [L. inillc, a thousand.] A 
money of account of the United .States, of 
the value of the tenth of a cent or the 1 
thousandth of a dollar, equal to about j‘,d. i 
Mill (mil), n. (O E. mylene, miln, A. .Sax j 
mylen, myln, from L. molina, a mill, from 
L. mola, a mill or millstone, from molo, to 
grind — the root hemg the same as in meal, 
uwuld, <fec.] 1. Originally, a machine for 
grinding and reducing to fine particles 
grain, fruit, or other substance; now ap- 
plied also to a great many machines for 
grinding or polishing by circular motion, 
or to complicated engines or machinery 
for working up raw material and trans- 
forming it into a condition in which it is 
lit for immediate use or for employment 
in a further stage of manufacture In the 
first sense of the w'ord we have Jlmtr -mills, 
cider-mills, coffee-mills; in the second sense 
we speak of a lapidary's mill; and in the 
third sense we speak of cotton-mills, spin- 
nirm- mills, weaving -mills, oil -mills, saw- 
mills, slitti7ig-mills,oark-mills, fulling-mills, 
(fee. The word commonly includes the build- 
ing for the special accommodation of the 
machinery, as well os the machinery itself. 

2. In calico-printing, a copper printing cylin- 
der, on which the impression has lieen pro- 
duced by a process similar to that of the 
milling-tool. — .3 [ See meaning 6 in next 
art] A pugilistic contest ; a fight with the 
fists. ‘One of the most gratifying mills in 
the annals of the school.’ T. Hughes (Slang] 
Mill (mil), V t. 1 'fo grind; to con)iniimte; 
to reduce to fine particles or to small pieces. 

2. To pass through a machine ; to shape or 
finish in a machine : used chiefly of metal 
work.— 3. To stamp in a coining-press; es- 
pecially to stamp either so as to make a 
slightly raised edge round a coin, throwing 


the face a little into recess ; or so as to 
make a serrated or transversely grooved 
edge round; also to make a similar edge 
without stamping, round the head of an 
adjusting screw of a mathematical or other 
instrument. 

Wood’s halfpence are not mtlled, and therefore 
more easily counterfeited. Siotft. 

4. To throw, as silk - 5. To full, as cloth.— 
6. To beat severely with the fists, as if in a 
fulling-mill; to fight. ‘Having conquer’d 
the prime one that mill'd us all round.’ 
Moore, (.‘^lang.] 

Mill, Mull (mil, mul), n. A snuff-box. 
[.Scotch ] 

Mill ( mil ), v.i. To swim under water ; a 
term used of whales among whale-fishers. 
Mill -bar (mil'lmr), n. Rough bar-iron as 
drawn out by the puddler’s rolls, as distin- 
guished from merchant-bar, which is fin- 
ished bar-iron ready for sale 
Mill-board (mil'l)6rd), n. A stout kind of 
pasteboard made in a paper-mill 
Btill-cake (mil'kak), n. A mass or cake of 
gunpowder before it is subjected to granu- 
lation. 

Mill-cog (mil'kog), n. The cog of a mill- 
wheel 

Mill-dam (mil'dam),n. 1. A dam or mound to 
obstruct a water-course and raise the water 
to an altitude sufficient to turn a mill- 
wheel —2. A mill-pond [.Scotch.] 

Milled (mild), p. and a. Having undergone 
the operation of a mill; having the edge 
transversely grooved, as a shilling, &c. ; 
fulled, as Milled lead, lead rolled 

, out into sheets by machinery.— slate, 

\ slates sawed out of blocks by machinery, in 
place of being split into laminso. 

Millefiore Glass (niine-fi-6"re glas), n. [It 
mille, a thousand, fiore, a flower ] Orna- 
mental glasswork niade by fusing together 
tubes of glass enamel Ornamental work 
of this kind is usually imbedded in flint- 
glass. E. H. Knight. 

MiUenarian (mil-le-na'ri-an), a. [Fr. mil- 
Uhiaire, L. millenarins, pertaining to or 
containing a thousand, from mille, a thou- 
sand ] Consisting of a thousand; especially 
consisting of a thousand years ; pertaining 
to the millennium. 

Millenarian, MUlennaxian (mil-le-na'ri- 
an). n One who believes in the millennium, 
and that Christ will reign on earth with his 
saints a thousand years before the end of 
the world; a chiliast. 

Millenarianism, MlUenarism (mil-le-na'- 
n-an-izm, mil'le-na-rizm), n. The doctrine 
of inillenarians. 

Mtllettariautsm is a peculiar theory or doctrine 
relating to the dispensations of grace and glory, not 
of recent origin, but handed down from the first age 
of Christianity, and clearly traceable to a Jewish 
source Eclec Rnu 

Bllllenary (miiae-na-i’i). a [Fr. milUnaire 
See Millenarian, a ] Consisting of a 
thousand 

Millenary (niille-na-ri), n 1. The space of 
a thousand years. ‘ This millenary of years.’ 
Bale —2 A thousandth aumveiHary —3. A 
millenarian. ilakewilL See Millenarian. 
Millennial (mll-len'i-al), a. Pertaining to 
the millennium, or to a thousand years; as, 
millennial period. ‘ The millennial happi- 
ness,' Burnet 

Millenniallst (mll-len'i-al-ist), n. One who 
believes that Christ will reign on earth a 
thousand years; a chiliast. 

Millennlanism, Millenniarlsm (mil-ien'- 
1-an-izm, niil-Ien'i-ilr-izm), n. Millenarian- 
Isni (which see) 

MiUenniStt (mincn-lst), n. One who be- 
lieves in the millennium. 

Millennium (mil-len'i-um), w [L. mille, a 
thousand, and annus, year ] An aggregate 
of a thousand years: a word used to denote 
the thousand years mentioned in Rev. xx. 
1-5, during which period .Satan will be bound 
and restrained from seducing men to sin, and 
during which, niillenarians believe, Christ 
will reign on earth with his saints 
MiUepe^ MiUlped (mil'le-ped, mil'li-ped), 

71 [L mille, a thousand, and pes, pedis, a 
foot J A name common to the family lu- 
lidBD, of the order Myriapoda, from the num- 
ber of their feet. The most common is the 
lulus sahuloHus, about inch long. The 
young when hatched have only three pairs 
of legs, the remainder being gradually ac- 
quired till the number is complete, which 
is usually about 120 pairs. ’The name is also 
given to tlie Porcellio seaber, or sclater of 
the Scotch, as well as to the Oniacus Asellus 
or common woodlouse. 


MUlepora, Milleporldss (mil-lep'o-ra, mil- 
le-por‘i-d6), n., n. pi. [L. mille, a thousand, 
and porus, a pore.] A genus and family of 
reef-building branching corals, common to 
mesozoic, kainozoic, and recent times, so 
named from their numerous minute distinct 
cells or pores perpendicular to the surface. 
Agassiz regarded them as Hydrozoa, not 
Actinozoa, and not therefore true corals. 
MlUepore (mil'le-por), n. One of the Mille- 
pora (which see). 

Milleporlte(miI'le-p6r-it), 71. A fossil mille- 
pore. 

SuHer (mirsr), n. 1 One who grinds ; one 
who keeps or attends a mill, especially a 
flour-mill. 

More water glidctli by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. Shak. 


2. A moth whose wings appear as if covered 
with white dust or powder, like a miller’s 
clothes. — 3. A fish, the eagle-ray (which 

Millerlte (mil'6r-it), n. A disciple of William 
Miller, who taught that the end of the world 
and the coming of Christ’s reign on earth 
were soon to take place 
MiUer’s-tllUinb (mil'^rz-thum), n. A small 
fish found in streams, tlie CotLis gobio. 
Called also Bull-head. 

MlUesiinal (mil-les'im-al), a. [L. millesi- 
imts, from mille, a thousand.] Thousandth; 
consisting of thousandth parts ; as, millesi- 
mal fractions. 

Millet (mil'et), n [Fr millet, dim. of 7nil, 
from L m ilium, millet, said to be from 
mille, a thousand, from tbe large number 
of its grains.] 1. A common name for vari- 
ous species of small seed-corn, more paitic- 
ularly Panicuin ^niliaceuin and P. iniliare. 
Millet is cultivated largely in the southern 
parts of Europe, but it is grown most exten- 
sively in the East Indies, China, Arabia, 
.Syria, Egypt, and JS'ubia, where it is used 
as food for men The leaves and panicles 
are given both green and dried as fodder to 
cattle The Walachians also make a favour- 
ite alcoholic beverage from it. — Gemuin 
millet {Setaria germanica), a native of the 
East, but cultivated in South Germany on 
account of its seeds, which are used as food 
for cage-birds.— /iaiian (Setann ital- 
icn) is a closely allied species.— /nrfmvi mil- 
let See Sorghum —2, A name sometimes 
given to millet-grass. 

Millet -beer (mil'et-ber), n. A fermented 
drink made in Roumania and the neigh- 
bouring parts from millet seed 
Millet-^ass (mil'et-gras), n. The English 
name for Milium eff7Ls7Lm. See Milium. 
Mill-eye (mil'i), The eye or opening in 
the cases of a mill, at which the meal is let 
out ‘A noble and seemly baron’s mill . . 
that cast the meal through the mill-eye by 
forpets at a time ' Sir W. Scott. 

Mill -furnace (mirf^r-nas), n. In an iron- 
work, a furnace in which the puddled metal 
is reheated before being again rolled. E. 
H Knight. 

Mill-gaUK (mil'gang), n. In warping, that 
part of the warp which is made by a de- 
scending and ascending course of the threads 
round the warping-mill. E. U. Knight 
Mill -gearing (mirger-ing), n. The shaft, 
wheels, <kc., by which the motion of the 
first moving power is communicated to any 
manufacturing machine. Simmonds. 
Mill-band (mirhand), n. A workman em- 
ployed in a mill. 

Blill-bead (mil'hed), n. The head of water 
by which a mill-wheel is turned. 

Mlll-bolm (mirholm or miriiom), n. A low 
meadow or field in the vicinity of a mill, or 
a watery place about a mill-dam. 

Milliard (mil-li-«rd), n. [ Fr ] A thou- 
sand millions; as, a milliard of francsss 
£40,000, (XK) sterling. 

Milliary (mil'i-a-ri), a. [L. milliarius, of or 
belonging to a thousand, comprising a thou- 
sand paces, or a Roman mile, from inillc, 
a thousand.] Pertaining to an ancient 
Roman mile of a thousand paces or five 
thousand Roman feet; denoting a mile; as, 
a milliary column. ‘A milliary column 
from which they used to compute the dis- 
tance of all places of note.’ Evelyn. 
Milliary (mil'l-a-ri), n. [L. militarium, a 
milestone.] A milestone. 

Milligram, MlUlfframme (mli'i-nam), n. 

[Fr milligramme, iTom L. mille, a thousand, 
and Fr, aramme, a gram. ] In the system 
of French weights and measures, the thou- 
sandth part of a gram, equal to a cubio 
millimetre of water. The milligram is equal 
to ‘0154 of an English grain. 


Fite, filr, fat, fgll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; y, 8c. tey. 
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miuutre (miri-n-t6r or miH-lfi'fcr), n. [Fr. , 
from L. m^, a thoutisand, and Fr. litre,] A 
French measure of capacity containing the 
thousandth part of a litre, equal to OdlOS 
decimals of a cubic inch. 

Millimetre (mil'i-me-ttr or mil-l-ma'tr), n. 
[Fr. rnillimHre, from L. mille, a thousand, 
and metrum, Gr. rnetron, a measure.] A 
French lineal measure containing the thou- 
sandth part of a metre ; equal to 03937 of 
an inch. 

MUUner (mil'in-6r), n. [Supposed to be for 
Milancr, from Milan, in Italy, famous for 
its silks and ribbons: comp, mantua-inaker 
and lombard ] A person, now usually a 
woman, who makes and sells head-dresses, 
hats, or bonnets, <tc., for females. Nares 
says ‘this is one of the few occupations 
which females have latterly gained from the 
other sex. A milliner was originally a man. ’ 

To conceal such real ornaments as these, anti 
shadow their glory as a milltnerv wife dues her 
wrought stomacher, with a smoky lawn or a black 
Cyprus B yoiison. 

Millinery ( mil'in-6r-i ), n. 1. The busi- 
ness or occupation of a milliner. ‘I'hose 
who are cunning in the arts of millinery 
and dressmaking.' DickenH.~2 The articles 
made or sold by milliners, as head-dresses, 
hats, or bonnets, laces, ribbons, and the 
like 

Millinet (mirin-et), )i. A sort of coarse, 
thin muslin. 

Millinff-tOOl (miring-tol), 7i. A small in- 
dented roller used to mill or nurl the edges 
of the heads of screws, <fec. 

Million (miryon), n. [Fr. inillion, from L. 
miUe, a thousand, by the addition of an 
augmentative suffix. ] 1 'The number of ten 
hundred thousand, ora thousand thousand; 
as, a million of men, or a million men — 
2. A very great number, indefinitely. ‘A 
million of manners.’ Shale ‘Millions of 
mischiefs ’ Shale. 

There arc mtiliotis at trutlis that men arc nut con- 
cerned to know. I.ocke, 


8. With the definite article, the great body 
of the people ; the multitude ; the public ; 
the masses. ‘ Oh, law-making masters, and 
taskers of the common million.' D Jerrold. 

For tile play, I rememlicr, pleased not fhr miUion; 
’tw.is caviare to the general. Shak. 

Millionaire, Millionnaire (mii'yon-ar), n. 
[Fr. millio7maire.] A man worth a million 
of money; a man of great wealth 
The dark old place will be gilt with the touch of a 
mUltottntre Tcuttyson 

Millionary (mil'yon-a-ri), a. Pertaining to 
millions; consisting of millions; as, the 
mitliimary chronology of the Pundits. 
Pi nkerton. 

Millloned (miryond), a. Multiplied by mil- 
lioibs. [Rare ] 

Time, whose accidents 

Creep in 'twixt vows ami change decrees of kings 
Skiik 

MUllonist (iniPyori-ist), n. A millionaire. 

Consonantly to his principles, Southey wrote mtl- 
Itotitrt, iiistc.id of mtllionatre, our imsspellingf of the 
French imlitonuatre Ftfzedicat d Hall. 


Millionnaire (mil'yon-ar), n. See MiUiiON- 

ATUE 

Millionth ( mil' youth), a. Ten hundred 
timusandth ; constituting one of a million. 

Millionth (mil'yonth), n. One of a million 
parts; the quotient of unity divided by a 
million; a ten hundred thousandth part 

Mill-mountain ( mjl'moun-tan ), n. Same 
as Mountain-^ax 

Mill-pick (mil'pik), n. A tool for dressing 
millstones, or for giving them their corru- 
gated or otherwise roughened surface. 

MlU-pond (mil'pond), n. A pond or reser- 
voir of water raised for driving a mill- 
wheel. 

Mill-pool (mll'pbl), n. A mill-pond. 

Mill-race (mll'ras), n. The current of water 
that drives a mill-wheel, or the canal in 
which it is conveyed. 

Millrea, Millree (mil'rg), n. Same as 
Milreis, from which this is corrupted. 

MUl-rind, MUl-rynd (mil'rind), n. A mo- 
line (which see). Oloss. of Heraldry. 
MlU-Bixpenoe, Milled Sixpence (mii'siks- 
pens, mild' siks-peus), n. An old English 
coin first milled in 1661. ‘Seven groats in 
mill-sixpences. ' Shak. 

MlH-splndle (mil'spin-dl), n. The vertical 
shaft or spindle of a grindlng-mill by which 
the runner or revolving millstone is sup- 
ported. 

Millstone (mil'stdn), n. A stone used for 
grinding grain. The stone best suited for 
this purpose la called buhrstone or burr- 


stone or burrh (which see).— Millstone baU 
once, a weight so placed as to balance any 
inequalities of weight in a millstone.— jlfiZf- 
stone bridge, the bar across the eye of a 
millstone by which it Is supported at the 
end of the spindle.— JIfifisforie chess, the ar- 
rangement of the furrows on the face of a 
millstone. -Millstone-dresser, a machine for 
cutting the furrows on the face of a mill- 
stone. — Millstone ha7nmcr and millstone 
pick. Same as Mill-pick. —M Histone grit, the 
name given to a siliceous conglomerate rock. 
It has been thus named from some of the 
strata being worked for millstones. It con- 
stitutes one of the members of the carboni- 
ferous group underlying the true coal-mea- 
sures, and overlying the mountain lime- 
stone. In Wales known as ‘farewell rock,’ 
because when the miners strike it they bid 
farewell to profitable seams. Millstones 
are also got from the obi red and Permian 
strata.— To see into or through a millstone, 
to see with acuteness, or to penetrate into 
abstruse subjects.—To weep or drop mill- 
stones, not to weep at all ; to be insensible 
to grief. 

Your eyes drop nttUslotics , wlien fools’ eyes drop 
tears. Shak. 

Mill-tail (mil'tal), n. The current of water 
leaving a mill-wheel after turning it. 

Mill-tooth (mil'toth), n. A grinder or 
molar tooth. 

Mill- ward ( mil'wftrd ), n. The keeper of a 
mill. 

Mill-wheel (mil'whel), 7\. A wheel used to 
drive a mill; a water-wheel. 

Mill-work (mil'w^rk), n. 1 The machinery 
of mills —2 The operation or art of con- 
structing mills. 

Mill-wright (mil'rit), n. A mechanic or 
w right whose occupation it is to construct 
the machinery of mills. 

Milord ( mi-lord' ), n. A form used for my 
lord by loreigncrs. 

Milreis (mil'res), n. [Pg. 7nil, a thousand, 
and reis, pi of real, a small denomination 
of money.] A Portuguese coin worth a thou- 
sand reis or about is i^d. 

Mllsey (mil'.si), n. [Contr. of 7nilk-8ieve. ] A 
sieve for straining milk. [Local. ] 

Milt (milt), n. [A. Sax and LG. milte, 
Dan. milt, Teel, 7nilti, G. 7nilz, the spleen; 
D. milt, the spleen, also the milt of fishes ; 
root meaning doubtful. The application of 
the term to the milt or soft roe of fishes 
seems to have arisen from the resemblance 
of the word to the word milk, and from the 
milky appearance of the milt of fishes; in 
German, Danish, and Swedish the word for 
milk also means milt or fish roe ; so Fr. 
laite, milt, from L lac, milk.] 1. In anat. 
the spleen, an organ situated in the left 
hypoohondrium under the diaphragm.— 
2. The soft roe of fishes, or the spermatic 
organ of the males. 

Milt (milt), v.t. To impregnate the roe or 
spawn of the female fish. 

Milter (milt'6r), 7i [D. 7niUer, a male fish; 
comp Dan melkjisk. Cl inilcher, lit. rmifr-ftsh. 
See Milt.] A male fish or one having a 
milt. 

Miltonic (mil-ton'ik), a. Relating to Miltmi 
or his poetry. 

If time the avenger execrates his wrongs, 

And makes the word 'Miltonic' mean •sublime.’ 

Byron. 

Miltwaste (milt'wast), n. [From being be- 
lieved formerly to be a remedy for wasting 
or disease of the spleen or milt; comp. 
spleenwort ] A fern, Ceterach ojicinarum. 
See Ceterach. 

MUvlnee (mil-vi'ne), n. pi. A sub-family of 
raptorial birds, family Falconidte, of which 
Milvus is the type genus. 

Milvlne (mil'vin), a. Belonging to or re- 
sembling birds of the kite family. 

Milvus (mil'vus), 71. [L , a kite.] A genus 
of raptorial birds of the family Falconidae; 
the kites. See Kite. 

Mim (mini), a. [Probably a form of 7mtm, 
silent ] Primly silent; prim; demure; pre- 
cise; affectedly modest; quiet; mute: also 
used adverbially. ‘Meek an’ mim.’ Bums. 
[Provincial. ] 

Mimbar (niim'bar), ». [Ar.] A pulpit in a 
mosque. See Mihrab. 

Mime (mIm), n [L. inimus; Gr. mvnos.] 
1. A species of dramatic entertainment 
among the Greeks and Romans Among the 
former the mime was a dramatic perform- 
ance of irregular form, in which ridiculous 
occurrences of real life were clothed in a 
poetical dress, and resembled the modem 
farce or vaudeville in Its character and ac- 


companiments. Among the Romans, mimes 
were a species of comedy In which gestures 
and mimicry predominated. They were of 
a coarse and often indecent character.— 

2, An actor in such performances. 

Mlmet (mim), v.t. To mimic, or play the 

buttoon. 

Mlmert (mim'6r), n. A mimic. 

Mimesis (mi-me'sis), n. [Gr. ] In rhet imi- 
tation of the voice or gestures of another. 
Mimetene (mi'me-t^n), n. [From Gr. minia- 
tes, an imitator, from its close resemblance 
to pyromorphite ] The mineral arsenate of 
lead occurring in yellowish or brownish 
hexagonal c^stals. Also called Mimetite 
and Mimetesite. 

Mimetic (mi-met'ik), a. [Gr. mimetikos. 
See Mimic. ] l. Apt to imitate ; given to 
aping or mimicry - 2. In nat hist charac- 
terized by mimicry: applied to plants or 
animals which wonderfully resemble each 
other in external appearance, or to animals 
which closely resemble the natural objects 
by which they are surrounded, as the in- 
sects of the family Phasmidro. See Mimicry, 
Phasmidje. 

In all these cases it appears that tlie mimettc 
species IS protected from some enemy liy its out- 
ward .similarity to the form whicli it mimics. 

H. A. Nicholson. 

Mlmetism (mi'met-izm), n. The act, pro- 
cess, or habit, of mimickinj? or Imitating; 
miinici y, as among certain insects. See Mi- 
metic, 2. 

Mimic, Mimical (mim'ik, mim'ik-al), a. [L. 
mhnicus; Gr mimikos, from minios, an 
imitator, actor, mime. ] 1 Imitative ; in- 
clined to imitate or to ape ; having the 
practice or habit of imitating. 

Man is of all creatures tlic most mimical In ges’ 
turcs, speech, &c. IVotton 

Oft in lier absence mitnu Fancie wakes 
To imitate her (Reason) ; but, misjoining shapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and imi-Sl m dreams 

Milton. 

2 Consisting of imitation; made in imita- 
tion; imitating; as, mimic gestures. 

Blew mtmtt hootings to tlie silent owls 
'I'hat they might answer him IVotdsrvortk. 

Mimic (mim'ik), 1, One who imitates or 
mimics ; especially a buffooli who attempts 
to excite laughter or derision by acting or 
speaking in the manner of another, ‘Jug- 
glers and dancers, antics, mumm ers, ni im ics. ' 
Milton. 

When full grown it (vanity) is the worst of vices; 
and the occasional mimic of them all. Burke. 

2 t An actor. 

Anon this Thisbe must be answered, 

And fortli my mimic comes Shak. 

3. In 7iat hist, a plant or animal that 
mimics See Mimic, v t. 2. 

Mimic (mim'ik), v.t pret. <fe pp. 7nimicked; 
ppr. 7nimicking. 1. To Imitate or ape, espe- 
cially for sport; to ridicule by imitation; to 
act or speak like intentionally. 

The w.alk, the words, the gesture, could supply. 
The habit mimic, and the mien belie. iJryden. 
Roth .Swift and Voltaire have been successfully 
mimicked, but no man ha.s yet been able to mimic 
Addison Macaulay. 

2. In nat hist to assume, ds some animals 
and plants do, a close resemblance to another 
organism generally of an entirely different 
nature, or even to some inorganic object. 

There are numerous cases in which animals mimic 
certain natural objects, and thus greatly diminish 
their chances of being detected by tneir natural foes. 

N. A Ntchohon. 

Syn. To ape, imitate, counterfeit, mock. 
Mtmically (mim'ik-al-li), adv In a mimic 
or imitative manner. ' Mimically to imi- 
tate their neighbours’ fooleries.’ South. 
Mimicalness (mim'ik-al-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being mimical. 

To speak plainly, it is not the fierceness of the 
lion, nor the fraud of the fox, but the mimtcalness 
of the ape. which, in our eye, hath discredited the 
undoubted truth Fuller. 

Mimic-beetle (mim'ik-he-tl), n. One of cer- 
tain coleopterous insects of the family Hls- 
teridw, so named from theh* feigning death 
when disturbed. 

MimiCker (mim'lk-6r), n. One who mimics. 
Mimicry (mlm'ik-ri), l. Imitation, often 
ludicrous imitation for sport or ridicule. 

‘ 'The mimicry of man ’ Gay. ‘ Absolute 
princes, who ruin their pe^le by a 7 nimicry 
of the great monarchs ' Hume.— 2. In nat. 
hist, the name given to that condition or 
phenomenon which consists in certain plants 
and animals exhibiting a wonderful resem- 
blance to certain other plants or animals, 
or to the natuml objects in the midst of 
which they live. This peculiar characteristic 
is generally the chief means of protection tho 
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animal has against its enemies, It is well 
seen in the leaf-insects (Phyllium) and in 
the ‘walking-stick' insects (Phasmidee). 
Certain tropical butterflies reproduce the 
appearance of leaves so closely that even 
the parasitic fungi which grow upon the 
leaves are imitated. So also a South Amer- 
ican moth has a most accurate resem- 
blance to a humming-bird ; while the cacti 
of America and the euphorbias of Africa 
might easily be mistaken for each other, 
though widely different in structural char- 
acters. Called also MitnetUtm and Protec- 
tive Resemblance. 

Minunation (mi-ma'shon), n. The frequent 
use of the letter m 

The principal differences between these dmlccts (the 
ScmJtic-Babylonian and the Semitic-Assynan) are— 
ist, the use of mtmnuittofi by the Babylonians, and 
not by the Assyrians, thus the Babylonian words 
Sttmtrtnt and Akkadtfn, were rendered by the 
syrians and yf hncy 

Mi tn -mouthed (mim'moutht), a. 1. Re- 
serveil in diseoui*se, implying the idea of 
affectation of modesty. 

I’m no for beinjj rntm-mon'd, when there s no rea- 
son : but a man had as jiude, wliiles. c,i.st a knot on 
his tongue 

2. Affectedly moderate at talile 
Mlmographer (mim-og'ra-fer), n [ Gr. 
mimos, a mime, and graphO, to write.] A 
writer of mimes or farces 
Bflmosa ( mi-mo'sa). n A genus of plants. 
See Mimoseas and SENsmvE-PLANT. 
miXl08e8B(mi-ni5'8e-e),a.;)l (FromL mimus. 
an actor or imitator.] A division of Legii- 
minossc consisting of shrubs or trees, rarely 
herbs, having regular usually peiitamerous 
flowers in heads or spikes, usually with 
small petals and sepals and conspicuous 
stamens, and bipinnate leaves, the principal 
genus of which is Acacia. Many of the 
species are remarkable for the kritability 
of their leaves, and hence they have been 
tenned sensitive-plants 
Mimofdte (mi-mo'sit), n. A fossil seed-pod 
supposed to have belonged to a plant of the 
Mimosa family 

Mlmolus (mim^u-lus), n [L , a dim. of mi- 
mus, an actor: from the resemblance of the 
corolla to a mask. ] A genus of plants, nat 
order Scrophulariaceae. There are about foi ty 
species, natives of extratropical and moun- 
tainous regions of Asia, Africa, Australia, 
and America, abounding especially in west- 
ern America: none are found in Europe, al- 
though M Uiteus, from Chili, has been natu- 
ralized in many parts of Britain. ITiey are 
erect or trailing herl)s, with opposite un- 
divided leaves, and axillary solitary often 
handsome red, yellow, or violet flowers. M. 
moschatus is the musk plant of gardens. 
Mimusops (mi-nuVsups), n [Lit ape's-face 
— Gr. mvmo, an ape, genit minions, and dps, 
countenance, from the fancied resemblance 
of the flowers to a monkey’s face. ] A genus of ' 
large, milky-iuiced tropical trees common to 
both hemi8phere8,belonging to the nat order 
Sapotacese Several species yield hard, dur- 
able timber, excellent for house-building 
pui^ses, of which M Elengi and M indica 
of Ceylon and M. hexandra of India are 
examples A species called bully-tree or 
bullet-tree, growing in Britisli Guiana, 
attains the height of 100 or 120 feet, clear 
of branches for 00 or 70 feet, and yields, in 
addition to excellent close-grained timber, 
a delicious fruit al>out the size of a coffee- 
bean. The fruit of several other species is 
eaten, and tlie flowers of M. Elengi are used 
to i^erfume water. 

MlPa (mi'na), n, [L. ; Or. mna, contr for 
inina. The word is not Greek but Egyptian. ] 
Among the Greeks, a weight of 100 drachm fe; 
also, apiece of money valued at 100 drachm®. 
The Attic niina (sixty of which made a 
talent) was worth £4, Is 3d. ; the ^Eginetan 
mina, £5, Id. 

MlPaCdOSO (me-mi-ch6'zo). odi? [It.] In 
a menacing, threatening style. 
mnadOUS (ml-na'shus), a [L. minax, min- 
ads, from minor, to tlireaten.] Threaten- 
ing; menacing. 

Whether the face of heaven .smile upon us with a 
cheerful bright azure, or look upon us with a more 
»acl and minaewus countenance Dr If. More. 

mnaclty (mi-nasl-ti), n. [L. minax, mina- 
cis. See Minacious.] Disposition to threat- 
en. {Rare.] 

Minaret (minVret), n. [Fr. minaret, Sp. 
minarete, from Ar. mendra, a lighthouse, a 
minaret, from ndr, to shine.] A slender ' 
lofty turret rising by different stages or I 
stoHes, surroundtm liy one or more project- | 


ing balconies, common in mosques in Mo- 
hammedan countries. Minarets are used 
by the priests for summoning from the bal- 



Minarets, Mosque of St Sophia, Constantinople. 


conies the people to prayers at stated times 
of the day; so that they answer the pur- 
pose of belfries in Christian churches. 
Mlnargent (min-ar'jont), n. [An irregular 
compound, the elements of which are taken 
from ahunwnum, and L. argentum, silver.] 
A kind of alnininium bronze, the ingredients 
of which are copper 1000 parts, nickel 700, 
tungsten 50, and aluminium 10. K H. Knight. 
Mlnatorlly (min'a-to-ri-li), adv In a min- 
atory manner; with threats. 

Minatory (min'a-to-n). a Threatening; 
menacing ‘ A statute monitory and mina- 
tory ’ Bacon 

Mlnanl (mi-ngT), n A kind of pheasant 
met with in India Written also Menall, 
Monal 

They had only killed a few splendid tntnaul 

ir If Russell. 

MlnC6 (mins), v t pret. and pp. minced; ppr. 
mincing [O.Fr mincer, to mince, to cut 
into small pieces, from mince, fine, thin, 
small ; the history of the word is uncertain, 
though the root must be the same as that 
of minor (which see). The development of 
meanings in English seems to have arisen 
through confounding this word with niin- 
ish J 1. To cut or chop into very small 
ieces ; as, to mince meat. ‘ Mincing her 
usband's limbs ' Shak - 2 To diminish in 
speaking ; to retrench, cut, or omit a part 
of, for the purpose of suppressing the truth; 
to extenuate; to palliate: now most common 
in the phrase to mince the matter, to mince 
matters. 

Siren, now sntner the sin. 

And mollify d.-iniiiatioii with a phrase Dryden. 
If, to tntnee his meaning, I had citlicr omitted some 
part of what he said, or taken from the strength of 
nis expression, 1 certainly had wronged him. 

Dryden. 

3. To pronounce with affected elegance; not 
to utter the full sound of ; hence, to make 
an affected display of. 

Behold yon simpering dame 
That mtnees virtue, and doth shake the head 
To hear of pleasure’s name. Shak. 

— Minced collops, minced beef; minced 
meat (Scotch ] 

Mince (mins), v i l. To walk with short 
8te^)s; to walk with affected nicety; to affect 
delicacy in manner 

Away, I say; time wears : hold up your head and 
mince Shak. 

Because the daughters of Zion are haughty . . . 
walking and minctng as they go. Is. iii. x6. 

2. To speak with affected elegance. ‘Whose 
mincing dialect.' Lloyd. ‘The mincing 
latly-pnoresB and the broad-speaking wife 
of Bath.’ Dryden. 

Minoe-meat, Mlnoed>meat (mins^met, 
minst'met), n. Meat chopjied small. 
Mlnoe>ple, Mlnoed-pleCmlns'pl, mlnst'nl), 
n. A pie made with minced meat and other 


in^dients, baked in paste. ‘Brawn and 
tninoed-pies upon JS'ew- Year's day.’ Spec- 
tator. 

Mincer (mlns'dr), n. One who minces : (a) 
one who cuts into small pieces, (b) One 
who speaks softly or with affected nicety; 
one who walks with affected elegance, 
(c) One who suppresses part of the truth ; 
one who detracts. ‘ Mincers of each other’s 
fame.’ Tennyson. 

Mincing (mins’ing), p. and a. 1. Speaking 
or walking affectedly. ‘ Fit mate for such 
a mincing minion.’ Spenser.— 2,. Affectedly 
elegant. 

I'll turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride. Shak. 

Mlncingly (mins 'ing- li), adu. 1. In small 
parts ; not fully; so as to curtail. Hooker. 
2. With a mincing manner ; affectedly. 
Sheldon. 

Mincturiencyt (mingk-tu'ri-en-si), n. Mic- 
turition. 

Mind (mind), n. [A. Sax. niynd, gemynd, 
mind, thougiit, intention, also myne, mem- 
ory, intention ; cog. Dan. minde, memory, 
remembrance; Icel. minni, memory, a me- 
morial; from a root man, to think, seen 
also in mean, to intend ; L. mens, mentis, 
mind, memini, to remember; Gr. menos, 
mind. See Man, Mean.] 1. The intellec- 
tual or intelligent power in man ; the 
power that conceives, judges, reasons, wills, 
imagines, remembers, or performs any other 
intellectual operation ; the understanding; 
the soul. 

I I fear I am not in my perfect mind. Shak. 

I 2. The mind in any of its states, relations, 
j or functions; (u) disposition; cast of thought 
and feeling 

I am a fellow of the strangest mind. Shak 

(b) Reflection; contemplation; considera- 
tion; thoughts; opinion. 

Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 

Shak 

Til show you my mind Shak 

(c) Inclination; desire; intention; purpose; 
will. ‘ Few, but all brave, all of one mind 
with him.’ Tennyson, (d) Memory; remem- 
brance; in the phrases to call to mind; to 
have, to keep, to bear in mind; to put a 
person in mind of a thing. [The plirase 
‘ to put a tiling into one’s mind’ now means 
to suggest a thing to one; hut Shakspere 
has it in the sense of to recall to mind, for 
which we now use tlie last of the plirases 
given above. 

All tills from my remembrance brutish wrath 

Sinfully pluck'd, .incl not a man of you 

Had so much grace to put it in my mind. Shak.] 

(e) Courage, spirit Chapman. 

[These sliades of meaning are not to be re- 
garded a 8, proi)erly speak i ng, d i ff eren t senses 
of the word mind. In each case this word is 
used only in its strict sense of the intelligent 
principle in man, and the modified sense is 
due to the nature of the phrase in wliich it 
occurs. Hence, though in some phrases one 
modification of moaning is clearly promin- 
ent, in others it is scarcely possible to say 
what is the precise shade of meaning in- 
tended, wliethcr, for example, purpose or 
opinion,]— To be in two minds aliuut a thing, 
to he in doubt 

At first I luas in two minds about taking sucli a 
liberty Dickens. 

—To have half a mind to, to be pretty much 
disposed to; to have a certain Inclination to. 

I hm/e half a mind to settle the question from this 
point Dickens. 

Mind (mind), v.t. [A. Sax, mynan, to remem- 
ber, to intend, to admonish; Dan. minde, to 
remind ; Icel. ininna, to remind, to recol- 
lect. See the noun.] 1. To attend to; to fix 
the thoughts on; to regard with attention; 
to heed; to notice; to pay attention to. 

Cease to request me, let us mind our way. Dryden. 

2. To attend to or regard with submission; 
to obey; as, his father told him to desist, 
but he would not mind him. —3 To bear 
in mind; to recollect; to remember. [Obso- 
lete and provincial.] — 4. To put in mind; 
to remind. [Old English and Scotch.] 

I do thee wrong to mind thee of it. Shak. 
Did he not mind me of my danger? Baxter. 

6.t To intend; to mean; to purpose; to de- 
sign. 

As for me, be sure I mind no harm 
To thy grave person. Chapman. 

Syn. To notice, mark, regard, observe, obey. 
Mind (mind), v.i. 1. To be Inclined or dis- 
posed; to mean; to design; to intend. ‘When 
one of them mindeih to go into rebellion.' 
Spenser. 

1 mind to tell him plainly what 1 think. Shak. 


FAte. far. fat. fall; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y. Sc. Uy. 
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2. To remember; to have a reoolleotion. 
[Old English and Scotch.] 

Minded (mlnd'ed), a. 1. Disposed; inclined: 
in this sense not used attributively. ‘If 
men were minded to live virtuously.’ Til- 
lotson. 

Joseph . . . was to put her away privily. 

Mat. i. 19. 

2. Having a mind; only in composition; as, 
high-rmnded!, low-minded, feeble-mmded, 
Boher-mmded, double-minded. 

Mlndedness (mlnd’ed-nes), n. Disposition; 
inclination toward anything ; only in com- 
position; as, heavenly-mmdednees. ‘Ilis- 
torical-mindednew.’ Pall Mall Gazette. 
Minder (mind'6r), n. [Not one who minds, 
but one who is minded or taken care of.] 
An orphan intrusted by a poor-law board to 
the care of a private person. Dickens. 
Mindful (mind'fiil), a Attentive; regarding 
with care; bearing in mind; heedful; ob- 
servant. 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him t 

Ps viii 4. 

I promise to be mindful of your admonitions. 

Hammond 

Mindfully (mind'ful-li), adv. Attentively; 
heodfully. 

Mindfulness (mind'ful-nes), n. Attention; 
regard; heodfulness. 

Minding-school (mind'ing-skbl), n. A house 
in whicn minders are kept. Dickens. See 
Mindkr. 

Mindless (mind'les), a. 1. Not endowed 
with mind. ‘ Mindless bodies. ' Sir J. Davies. 

2. Stupid; unthinking; unaccompanied by 
the exercise of mind. ‘Pronounce thee a 
gross lout, a mindless slave. ’ Shak. 

l must severely jjuard my pupils from the thought 
that sacred rest may be honourably exchanged for 
selfish find mindless ac tivity Ruskin 

3. Inattentive; heedless; forgetful; negli- 
gent; careless ‘(’ursed Athens, mindless of 
thy worth ’ Shak. 

Mind-stricken t (mind’strik-n), a. Moved; 
affected in mind. ‘ Mind-stricken by the 
beauty of virtue ’ Sir P. Sidney 
Mine (min), a. called sometimes a pronomi- 
nal adjective [A Sax mtn, from me, with n, 
a genitive or adjective suffix; cog. O Sax 

0 Pris. O.H G. m??i, Dan. and Sw. 7nin, Icel 
minn, Goth nutina, D. rnijn, G. mein (both 
pron. like mitw). My is a shortened form, 
the n beginning to be dropped before con- 
sonants in the twelfth century. Comp. 
thine] My; belonging to me. It was once 
regularly used before nouns beginning witli 
vowels, 7ny being used before consonants. 

• I kept myself from mine iniquity ’Ps xviii. 
23. But this use is now archaic or poetical, 
my alone being used adjectively with nouns, 
and made to stand before a vowel as well as 
before a consonant; as, my iniquity. Mine 
is now generally used, similarly to thine, 
hers, ours, yours, theirs, as equivalent to my 
followed by a noun, and it may serve either 
for a nominative or an objective ; as, his 

1 look is good, and so is mine (that is, my 
book); look at mine; give him inimt; this 
liouse of mine The last expression is a little 
I»eculiar, It means simply ‘this my house,’ 
though it should rather mean this one of 
my houses. So also, this of his, this of 
yours, <fee. 

Mine (min), n. [Fr. mine, a mine, according 
to Brachet from miner, to form a mine, from 
L minarc, to drive, to comluct, originally 
to drive (animals) with threats, from mina, 
a threat.] 1. A subterranean cavity or pas- 
sage; especially, (a) a pit or excavation in 
the earth, from which coal, metallic ores, 
and other mineral substances are taken 
by digging. The pits from which stones 
only are taken are called mmrries. Mines 
are generally denominated from the sub- 
stances obtained from them, as, for in- 
Htance, gold, silver, iron, lead, coal, alum, 
salt, mines, &o. 

I would not wed her for a mine of gold. Shak. 

(f)) Mint, a subterraneous gallery or passage 
(lug under the wall or rampait of a fortifica- 
tion, where a quantity of powder or other 
explosive may be lodged for blowing up the 
works. —Common mine (milit.), one in which 
the radius of the crater, that is, the radius of 
the circular opening produced by the explo- 
sion, is equal to the lino of least resistance, 
that is, the shortest line from the centre of 
theoharge to the surface of the gi'ound.— 
Overcharged or surcharged mine, one that 
produces a cratei the radius of which is 
^ater than the line of least resistance.™ | 
Undercharged mine, one that produces a 1 
orater the radius of which Is less than the 


line of least resistance. —2. A rich source or 
store of wealth or anything highly valued; 
as, Spenser’s poems are a mine of poetical 
imagery. 

O, Antony, thou mtne of bounty 1 Shak. 

Mine (min), v.i. pret. &pp. mined; ppr. min- 
ing. 1. To dig a mine or pit in the earth, 
especially for the purpose of obtaining min- 
erals, or of depositing powder or some otlier 
explosive to blow up anything. 

The enemy mined, and they countermined. 

Raletak. 

2. To form a subterraneous tunnel, gallery, 
or hole by scratching ; to form a burrow or 
lodge in the earth; to burrow; as, the sand- 
martin has to mine in order to make a nest. 

3. To practise secret or insidious means of 
injury. 

Mine (min), v. t. To dig away or otherwise 
remove the substratum or foundation from; 
to undermine; to sap; hence, to ruin or 
destroy by slow degrees or secret means, 

‘ While rank corruption, mining all within, 
infects unseen. ’ Shak. ‘ They i/iined the 
walls.’ Hayward. 

Too lazy to cut down these immense trees, the spoil- 
ers had mined them, and placed a quantity of gun 
jiowder in the cavity. .Sir Iv. Scott. 

Mine-captain (min'kap-tanor min'kap-tin), 
n The overseer of a mine. 
Mine-chamber (mln’cham-hSrl, n. Mint. 
the place where the charge is deposited in 
a mine. 

Mine-dial (min'di-al), n A kind of mag- 
netic compass consisting of a box and needle, 
used by miners 

Mlneont (min'e-on), n. A minion; a wanton 
Spenser. 

Miner (min'er), n. One who mines; espe- 
cially, (a) one who digs for metals and other 
minerals 

No good miner casts away his mattock because 
he fiiKis a vein of tougJi ( l.iy or a shelf of stone 

lil> Hall. 

ib) One who digs canals or passages under 
the walls of a fort. &c. ‘ Ehrenbreitstein, 

with her shattered wall, black with the 
miner's hhist. ’ Byron. 

Mineral (niin'6r-al), n [Fr. mineral, from 
miner, to mine See MiNK ] Any ingredi- 
ent m the earth’s crust; more specifically, a 
body destitute of organization, hut with a 
definite chemical composition, and which 
naturally exists within the earth or at Its 
surface. See extract and Mineralogy. 

In the stricter language of mineralogy, a mineral 
species is a substance whose form, chemical com- 
position. and pliysical properties are sufficiently uni- 
form and persistent to admit of identification, as dia- 
mond, rock-crystal, garnet, and so forth In this 
sense also geologists spe,Tk of stmfle mtneials, 
meaning thereby the primary ingredients of rock- 
masses Tims ordinary granite, as a comi>ound rock, 
consi-sts of the simple minerals, quartz, felspar, and 
mica, though, chemically siicaking, each of tliese is 
composed of several elementary ingredients. Paj^e. 

2 t A mine. 

His very madness. like some ore 

Among a mineral of inetais base. 

Shows itself pure. Shak. 

Mineral (min'6r-al), a. 1. Pertaining to 
minerals; consisting of minerals; as the 
inineral kingdom. 

There is little resemblance between a piece of a 
mineral suhstsMcc found in the earth, and a plougli, 
an axe, or a saw. y. S. Mill. 

2. Impregnated with minerals or mineral 
matter ; as, mineral waters; a mineral spring. 
— Mineral acids, a name given to sulphuric, 
nitric, and hydrochloric acids —Mmeral 
adipocere. See under Adipooere —Mineral 
black, a native oxide of carbon, one variety 
of which is known as black ochre.— Mineral 
caoutchouc, a variety of bitumen, interme- 
diate between the harder and softer kinds. 
It sometimes much resembles india-rubber 
in its softness and elasticity, and hence its 
name. It occurs near Castletou in Derby- 
shire. Also called Elateriie. — Mineral 
chameleon, a manganesate of potash, so 
called from the variety of colours which 
its aqueous solution successively exhibits. 
See under Chameleon.— charcoal, 
a fibrous variety of non - bituminous min- 
eral coal —Mineral cotton, a fibre formed 
by allowing a jet of steam to escape 
through a stream of liquid slag, by which 
the slag is blown into fine white threads, 
sometimes 2 or 8 feet in length. It Is a 
poor conductor of heat, and is therefore 
suggested as a coverine for steam-boilers 
and pipes, E H. Kni^t.— Mineral green, 
carbonate of copper — Mineral kingdom, 
that grand division of natural objects which 
includes minerals or inoi^nic bodies, and 
of which mineralogy is the science. —Mineral 


oil. See PETROLBUM.—ifwiemi ptfcA, a solid 
I softish bitumen.— itfinemU salt, a salt of a 
mineral acid. — Mineral solution, ai'senical 
liquor, or liquor potassoe arsenltis.— Minuraf 
tar, bitumen of a tarry consistence,— JW mi- 
eral waters, a term applied to certain spring 
waters, containing so large a portion of 
foreign matters as to be unfit for ordinary 
use. The ingredients contained in the prin- 
cipal mineral springs of this country are: 
gases, carbonates, sulphates, muriates, 
oxide of iron, and silica. Mineral waters 
may, in most cases, be pi’epared artificially. 
—Mineral wax. Same as Ozocerite (which 
see). — Mineral weed, a plant founa wild 
in the state of Minnesota, America, so 
called because it is supposed to grow on 
spots where there is lead underneath.— 
Mineral yellow, or patent yellow, a com- 
pound of oxide and cliloritle of lead, ob- 
tained by digesting powdered litharge In a 
solution of common salt, washing, dicing, 
and fusing the product. It is used us a pig- 
ment 

Mlneralist (min’6r-al-iBt), n. One skilled in 
or concenied about minerals. Boyle; Wood- 
ward. 

Mineralization (min'6r-al-iz-H"8lion), n. 
'J'ho act or process of mineralizing; the pro- 
cess of converting or being converted into a 
mineral, as vegetable matter into coal, ani- 
mal fibre into adipocere, or a metal into an 
oxide, sulphuret, or other ore. Page. 
Mineralize (min' 6r-al-iz), v.t. pret, <fc pp. 
mineralized; ppr. mineralizing. To convert 
into a mineral; to give mineral properties 
or characteristics to ; to reduce to a min- 
eral form; to imiiregnate with mineral sub- 
stance; as, to mineralize vegetable matter 
into coal. 

In these caverns the bones arc not mineralibtd. 

Buck land. 

Mineralize (min'6r-al-iz), v.i. To go on a 
mineralogical excursion; to make an excur- 
sion with tlie view of collecting minerals. 
Mineralizer (min'6r-al-i/.-6r),7i. A substance 
or agent that mineralizes; a substance that 
combines with a metal to form an ore. 
Mineraloglc ( min'6r-a-loj"ik ), a. Same as 
Mineralogical. 

Mineralogical (min'6r-a-loj"ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to mineralogy or the science of 
minerals; as, a mineralogical table. 
Mineraloglcally (mln'6r-a-loj"ik-al-liX adv. 
According to the principles of, or with re- 
ference to mineralogy. 

Mineralogist (min-6r-al'o-jiBt),n, 1 One who 
is versed m the science of minerals, or one 
who treats or discourses of the properties of 
mineral bodies.— 2 A name frequently given 
to a shell of the genus Phorus, from pieces 
of stone of various kinds becoming attached 
to it. 

Mineralogy (min-6r-al'o-ji), n. [Mineral, 
and Gr. logos, discourse.] The science which 
treats of the properties of mineral sub- 
stances, and teaches us to characterize, dis- 
tinguish, and classify them according to 
their properties. It comprehends the study 
or science of all inorganic substances in the 
earth or on its surface. As distinguished 
from geology, mineralogy deals with the 
various mineral bodies as separate con- 
stituents of the earth’s crust, and examines 
their properties as such, while geology 
treats them in the aggregate, as building 
up the crust of the earth, and as forming 
masses and presenting phenomena that 
have a history to he investigated. Minerals 
may be described and classified either in ac- 
cordance with their chemical composition, 
their crystallographic forms, or their phy- 
sical properties of hardness, fracture, colour, 
lustre, ifcc., or a combination of all, and 
thus various systems of classification have 
been adopted 

Mineral-surveyor (min'6r-al-s^r-va'6r), n. 
A surveyor of mines; one who understands 
the probable value of lodes and their facili- 
ties for working. 

Minerva (mi-n6r'va), n [L., from root of 
me7is, mind; Skr. men, man, to think.] In 
Rom. myth, one of the three chief divini- 
ties to whom a common temple was dedi- 
cated on the Capitoline hill, Jupiter and 
Juno being the other two. She was re- 
garded as a virgin, and as the daughter of 
Jupiter the supreme god, and was hence in 
later times identified by the Romans with 
the Greek godiless Athene, or Pallas Athfinfi, 
the goddess of wisdom, of war, and of the 
liberal arts, and was represented, like her, 
as a virgin, with a grave and noble counte- 
nance, armed with helmet, shield, and spear^ 
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wearing long full drapery, and on her breast 
the sBgfs, with a border oi serpents, and the 
head of Medusa in the centre. See cut under 
Pallas. 

Minervarpress (mi-nfir'va-pres), n. The 
name of a printing-press formerly in Lead- 
enhall Street, London; also given to a class 
of maudlin, ultra-sentimental novels, pub- 
lished from seventy to a liuudred years ago 
at this press, and to other productions of 
similar character. These novels were re- 
markable for their complicated plots, and 
especially for the labyiinths of difficulties 
iuto which the hero and heroine became 
involved before they could get married to 
each other. 

Minever (min'e-v6r). n Same as Miniver. 
Ming.t Ming ftt (miiig, minj), v t 1 To mix; 
to mingle —2 To mingle up in conversation; 
to mention 

Could never tnan work thee a uorser shame 
Than once to thy father’s odious name. 

Ji/ Hall 

Mingle (ming'gl), V t. pret. & pp ndntjled; 
ppr. mingUim [o. E ineng, vxing, A. Sax. 
mengan, to mix, with dim term, le; cog. 
D tnengea, and mengelen, G msngcn, nvni- 

f eln, Icel. menga, to mingle; G tnenge^ 
)an.»acen 5 fd^. a multitude; E. among.] 1. To 
mix up together so as to form one whole ; 
to blend; to compound; to combine; as. to 
mingle liquors of different kinds ‘ Milk 
and blood being mingled both together ’ 
Shak 

So there ^sas hail and fire nttuf^ltd with the hail 
Fx. IX v4 

2 To join in mutual intercourse or in society 
The holy seed have nttnsled themselves with the 
people of those lands Hzra ix 12 

They met anti sate them miutilcd down, 

Without a threat, without a frown, 

As brothers meet in foreiRrn Und Str II’ Seal/ 

3 To debase by mixture 

The best of us appear ctuitented with a numrled 
imperfect virtue Dr y Rogers. 

Mingle (niing^gl). v.i To be mixed; to be 
or become united with. ‘ And mingle with 
the English epicures ’ Shak. 

She, when she saw her sister nymphs, suppress’d 
Her rising fears, and vmigled with the rest 

A ddtsan 

Mingle (ming'gl), n. Mixture; medley; 
promiscuous mass 

He was not sad, for he would shine on those 
That make their looks by him He was not merry, 
Which seem’d to tell them his remembrance lay 
In Kgypt, with his joy; but between both 
O heav nly mingle I Sha^ 

Mingleable (ming'gl-a-bl), a Capable of 
being mingled [Rare. ] 

Merely by the fire, quicksilver may, in convenient 
vessels,. , , be reduced into a thin liquor like water, 
and mtttgleabU with it Boyle 

Mingledly (ming'gld-li), adv Confusedly 
Mingle-mangle (min^gi-mang'gl), n lA 
reduplication of mingle ] A medley , a 
hotch-potch ‘ Made a mingle-mangle and 
a hotch-potch of it ’ Latimer. 

Minglement (mmg'gl-ment), n. Act of 
mingling; state of being mixed. [Rare.] 
Mingler (ming'gldr), n One that mingles 
Mingrelian (ming gre'Ii-anX n. I, A native 
or Inhabitant of Mingrelia -2 One of a 
sect of Greek Christians inhabiting Min- 
grelia, who, among other peculiarities, re- 
frain from baptizing their children till their 
eighth year They are followers of Cyrillus 
and Methodius. 

Mlnlardt (min'yCTd), a Same nsMigniard. 
Mlniardlzet (min'y6rd-iz). n. and v.t. See 
Mioniakdlse 

JQniate (min'l-at), v.t [From L rninio, min- 
iatum, from minium, red-lead or vermilion ] 
To paint or tinge with red -lead or ver- 
milion 

All the capitals in the body of the text are min- 
itsied with a jjen T. IVarton. 

Miniate (min^i-at), a. In hot. of the colomr j 
of minium or vermilion. 

Miniature (min'i-tur), n. fit miniatura, a | 
painting such as those used to ornament l 
manuscripts, hence, a very sraall-sized paint- 1 
fng, from miniare, to write with minium or 
red-lead, this pigment being much used in 
the ornamenting of old manuscripts. See 
Miniatk ] 1. A painting, generally a i>or- 
trait of very small dimensions, usually exe- 
cuted in water-colours, but sometimes In oil, 
on ivory, vellum, or paper of a thick and fine 
4}uality; as, she had a miniature of her 
husband; hence, an^hing represented on a 
greatly reduced scale. 

The water, with twenty bubbles, not content to 
have the picture of their face in large, would in each 
of these bubbles aet forth the tninMhtrt of them. 

Sir P. Sidney. 


Tragedy is the mutiature of human life; an epic 
poem lb the draught at length. Dryden. 

2. Greatly reduced scale, style, or form. 

We may reasonably presume it fEden) to have 

been the earth m miniature. Bp. Horne. 

3. t Red letter; lettering in red-lead or ver- 
milion for distinctness. Hickes. Hence — 

4. t Distinctive or particular trait of feature. 

There’s no miniature 

In her fair face but is a copious theme. Massinger. 

Miniature (mln'i-tur), a. On a small scale; 
much reduced from natural size. 

Here shall the pencil bid its colours flow. 

And make a miniature creation grow. Gay. 

Mlulat'ore (miu'i-tur), V. i. To represent or 
depict on a small scale. [Rare.] 
Miniaturist (min'i-tur-ist), n. One who 
paints miniatures 

Minibus (min'i-bus), n. [From L. minor, 
less, with the term, of omnihus.] A light 
sort of vehicle or carriage to accommodate 
four persons, drawn l>y one horse, and used 
for conveying persons short distances. 
Mlnle-ball (inin'i-bgl), n A ball or bullet 
for a miiue-ritle. 

Mlnie-rifle (min'i-ri-fl), n. A rifle invented 
by a Frenchman of the name of MinU. See 
Rifle 

Minllrln (min'i-kin), n. [A kind of dim of 
minwn, or at any rate of same origin ] 1 A 
small sort of pins —2 A darling; a favourite; 
a minion 

Minllrtn (min'i-kin), a Small; diminutive: 
used as a term of endearment or in slight 
contempt. 

Ami for one blast of thy mintHn mouth. 

Thy shecj> shall take no harm Shak. 

Minim (min'nn), n [Fr. minime, L mini- 
mum, the least.] 1. A little man or being; 
a dwarf 

Not all 

Minimi of nature, some of serpent kind, 
Wondrous m length and corpulence Milton, 

2. One of a certain reformed order of Fran- 
ciscans, founded by St. Francis of Paula 
in Calabria in 1473.— 3 A note in 
music, ecjual in time to half a semi- ~ ~~ 
breve or two crotchets, —4. f A short — 

poem. Spemer.—l^ A small fish; a — • 

minnow. — C. The smallest Iniuid Mmun 
measure, generally regarded as 
about equal to one drop. The fluid drachm 
is divided into si.xty minims.-- 7. A small 
kind of type, minion Johmon. 

Minim (min'im), a Very little N. Drake. 
Minimeut (miiTi-ment), n A title-deed or 
o tiler record; a muniment. 

Minimeut t (min'i-ment), n [From L. mini- 
mum, the least J A jewel; a trinket. Spen- 
aer 

Minimize (miiCim-iz), v t. To reduce to a 
minimum, or the smallest possible propor- 
tion or part ; as, so many precautions were 
taken that the danger was minimized 
Mintm’lim (min'i-mum), n [L ] The small- 
est amount or degree ; the least ijuantity 
assignable in a given case: opposed to maxi- 
mum. --3fininium thermometer, a thermo- 
meter BO constructed as to indicate tlie 
lowest temperature during a day, or during 
any given space of time, or since its last ad- 
justment 

Minimus (min'i-mus), n [L.] A being of 
the smallest size. 

Get you gone, you dwarf, 

You minimus, of hind’nng knot-grass made Shak 

Mlulng (min'lng), p. and a. 1. Of burrowing 
habits; as, the rabbit is a mining animal. - 
2. Insidious; working by underliand means 

Mining fraud shall find no way to creep 
Into their fenced ears with grave advice 

Sacktnlle 

Minion (min'yon), n. [Fr. migtwn. It mi- 
gnone, a darling, from O.H.G. minni, rnin- 
nia, love.] 1 t A favourite; a darling, ‘God’s 
disciple and his dearest minion.’ Sylveeter. 
2, An unworthy favourite; one who gains 
favours by flattery or mean adulation ; a 
servile dependant; a creature. ‘The drowsy 
tyrant by his minione led. ’ Swift. 

Edward sent an army iuto Ireland, not for con- 

g uest, but to guard the person of his minion. Piers 
raveston. Sir y. Davies. 

8. A small kind of printing types. In size 
it is between nonpareil and brevier. —4. t An 
ancient piece of ordnance of small size, 
having a bore of 3J inches. 

Load me but these two minions in the chase there. 

Beau. Sr FI. 

Minion! (min'yon), a. Fine; trim; dainty; 
small: delicate. ‘ Their curious singing and 
mini/m dancing ’ Fryth. 

Minion (inin'vun), n. The siftings of Iron- 
stone after calcination at the iron furnaces. 
Weale. 


Mlnionette (min-yon-et'), n. [Dim. of 
minion. ] A small fancy type. E. B. Knight. 
Minionixurt (min'yon-lng), n. Kind treat- 
ment. ‘Sweet behavioui* and soft minion- 
ing. ’ Maraton. 

Mimonlike, Blinionly (min'yon-llk, min'- 
yon-11), adv. 1. Like a minion,— 2. t Finely; 
daintuy. 

Hitherto will our sparkful youth laugh at their 

g reat grandfather's English, who had more care to 
o well than to speak tntntoultke. Camden. 

MinionBhip(min'von-8hip),n, State of being 
a minion, Howell. 

MiniOUS (min'i-us), a. [From L. minium, 
red-lead. ] Of the colour of red-lead or ver- 
milion. ‘ A red and minious tincture.' Sir 
T. Browne. 

Minisht (mln'ish), v.t. [From O.Fr. menu- 
sier, menuiaier, to lessen or diminish, from 
L.L minutiare, to malce small, from L. 
minutua, minute, ininuo, to lessen, root min 
in minor, less. Hence diminish.] To lessen; 
to diminish. 

Yc shall not minish aught from your bricks of your 
daily task. Ex. v. iq 

MlnlBhxnentt (min'ish-ment), n. The act 
of diminishing: diminution. 

MinlS’ter (min'is-t^r), n. [L minister, from 
I minor, minus, less ; as magister, master, 

' fronnHOf/wi, more SeeMiNou.] 1. One who 
[ acts under the authority of another; a sub- 
I ordinate to another; a servant; an attend- 
I ant. 

I Moses rose up and his minister Joshu.i Ex xxiv 13 
Whosoever will be great among you, let liini be 
I your minister. Mat. xx, 70 

Oh! that the desert were my dwelling-phoce, 

With one fair spirit for my mnnsler B\ t on. 

2 One to wiiom a king or prince intrusts 
the direction of affairs of state; one engaged 
in the administration of goveriiinont ; as, 
a minister of state; the prime minister -- 
3 A delegate; an ambassador; the repre- 
sentative of a sovereign at a foreign court 
4 The pastor of a churcli duly autliorized 
or licensed to preach the gospel and ad- 
minister the sacraments —Minister’s rental, 
in Scots laiv, tlie rental of the parish lodged 
by the minister in a process of augmenta- 
tion and locality.- Syn. Servant, attendant, 
delegate, ambassador, clergyman, parson, 

' priest 

Ballll8ter(niin'i8-t6r), r.f. [L ministro, from 
minister See the noun] 1 To give; to 
afford; to supply. (OUsolescent ] 

Now he that mimstereth seed to the sower doth 
bre.Hd for 3four food 2 Cor ix lo 

2. t To perform ; to render. [Rare ] 

If tliou dost break her virgin-kiiot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be ministered, 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make tins contract grow. Shak. 

3.t To administer medically. 

When I was sick, you gave me bitter pills, 

And I must minister the like lo you .Shak 

Minister (min'is-t6r), v.i. 1. To act as a 
minister or attendant; to attend and serve; 
to perform service in any office, sacred or 
secular. 

I will sanctify also both Aaron and his sons, to 
minister to me in the pric.st’s office Ex xxix 44 

2 To afford supplies; to give things need- 
ful ; to supply the means of relief ; to fur- 
nish remedies or afford means of alleviation 
of a disease. 

■When s.aw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister \sMo Mat xxv. 44. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased? Shak 

Ministerial (mln-is-te'ri-al). a 1 Pertain- 
ing to ministry or the periormance of ser- 
vice; attending for service; attendant; act- 
ing at command; subservient; subsidiary; 
conducive; tending to promote or advance. 

‘ Enlight’ning spirits and ministerial flames ' 
Prior. 

Wc have fixed our view on those uses of conversa- 
tion which are ministerial to intcllertuni culture. 

De Qiiiucey. 

2. Pertaining to a ministry or to ministers 
of state; pertaining to executive offices, as 
distinct from judicial. 

For the ministerial offices In court there must be 
an eye to them. Bacon, 

di^tii! 

Burke. 

8. Sacerdotal; pertaining to ministers of the 
gospel ; as, ministerial garments ; ministe- 
rial duties. 

Genuine ministerial prudence keeps back no im- 
portant truth, listens to no compromise with sin, con- 
nives at no fashionable vice, cringes before no lordly 
worldling. ff. Humphrey. 


Very solid and very brilliant talents distinguished 
the miMtzfzr'ia/ benches 


Eite, tta, fat, tgU; m6, met, Mr; pine, pin; note, not, mffve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abtme; y, Sc. fey. 
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Stn. OfflcliO, clerical, prieatiy, sacerdotal, 
ecclesiastical. 

Miolilterialist (min-is-td^rl-al-ist). n. In 
politice, a supporter of the ministry in office. 
H^Bterlally (mln-is-tS'rl-aMi), adv. In a 
ministerial manner or character. ‘ Jfinw- 
terially or in the capacity of a mediator.' 
Waterland. 

MlnisteiiUff (min'is-tSr-ing), p. and a. At- 
tending and serving as a subordinate agent; 
serving under superior authority; perform- 
ing personal services; tending. 

O, Woman! in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made; 

When p^n and anguish wring the brow, 

A mz»is/eri»£' angel thou ! Sir /K Sra//. 

Minlstery (min'is-t6r-i). Same as Ministry. 
Sir K. D^hy. 

Mlnistracyt (min'ls-tra-si),/!. Ministration, 
Wickliffe. 

MLnistral (min'is-tral), a. Pertaining to a 
minister. Johnson. [Rare.] 

Mi-nl BtrflTit (min'is-trant), a. [L. ministrans, 
rninistr antis, pp. of ministro, to minister.] 
Performing service as a minister; attendant 
on service; acting under command. ‘Prince- 
doms and dominations ministrant.' MUton. 
MiTilH t.rfl.Ttt (min'is-trant), n. Servant; at- 
tendant ‘To make all that life bon-ows 
from grace and beauty your ministrant’ 
Lord Lytton. 

Ministration (min-is-tra'shon), n. [L rnin- 
istratio, minCstrationis, from ministro, to 
serve. See MINISTER ] 1. The act of per- 
forming service as a subordinate agent; 
agency; intervention for aid or service. 
‘Because their widows were neglected in 
the daily ininiMratinn ’ Acts vi. 1 — 
2. Office of a minister; service; ecclesiastical 
function. ‘ As soon as the days of his min- 
istration were accomplished ' Luke i. 23. 
MLnlstrative (miu'is-trat-iv), a Affording 
service; assisting. 

Ministro, t n. An officer of justice Chan- 
cer. 

Minlstress (min'is-tres), n A female that 
ministers. ‘ The lovely ministress of truth 
and good.’ Akemide 

Ministry (min'is-tri). n (L ministerium. 
See Minister ] l The act of ministering; 
service; aid; interposition; instrumentality. 

He directs the aff.iirs of this world by the ordinary 
mtiiiitry of second causes Atterhury 

To this culminating point, therefore, covered willi 
dust and cobwebs, I .attained, as I did to every tomb 
of iiii|)ortancc in Venice, by the unntstry of such 
ancient ladders as were to be found in the sn< nslan’s 
keeping. Ruskin 

2. The office, duties, or functions of a min- 
ister of the gospel; the ecclesiastical func- 
tion; service in sacred things; as, to enter 
the mmistry. 

Saint Paul was miraculously called to the inims- 
try of the gospel Locke. 

8 Persons who compose the escecutive gov- 
ernment of a state; the body of ministers of 
state “4 Duration of the office of a minis- 
ter, civil or ecclesiastical, as, the war with 
France was during the ministry of Pitt.— 
6 Business, employment; profession. [Rare.] 

He abhorred the wicked mifiistry of .irms. Dryden, 

MinlstryslXlp (mln'is-tri-ship), n. The of- 
fice of a minister; ministry. Swift. [Rare.] 
Minium (min'i-um), n. [L.] Red oxide of 
lead (PbsOi), produced by maintaining the 
protoxide (litharge) at a low red heat for 
some time in presence of air. 

Miniver (mln'l-v6r), n [O.Fr, menuver, 
menuveir. menumir, a grayish i\XY—menu 
(L. minutns), small, and vair, fur.] The Si- 
berian squirrel, which has fine white fur; 
also the fur itself. Spelled also Minever. 

Me lists not tell of ouches rare. 

Of marbles green, and braided hair, 

And kirtles furred with mitttver Sir (f'. Scott. 

Mink (mingk), n. An American and Euro- 
pean quadruped, allied to the polecat and 
wesuiel {Putorins Vison or Lutreola), It is 
eemi-aquatic, burrowing on the banks of 
rivers and ponds, living on frogs, crayfishes, 
and fishes, which it pursues in the water 
It exhales a strong odour of musk, and its 
fur is in considerable request. The European 
and American minks are by some regarded 
as distinct species. It is also called Minx 
and Minx-otter. 

MinneBinger (min'ne-sing-dr), n. [O.G. 
minne, friendship, love, wndsinger, a singer. ] 
One of a class of early German lyric poets 
and singers of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, so called from love being the chief 
tiieme of their poems. The body was com- 


S osed chiefly or exclusively of men of noble 
esoent, comprising knights, nobles, princes, 
and even emperors. They sung their pieces 
to their own accompaniment on the viol, 
and often engaged In poetical contests for 
the gratification of princes and ladies of the 
court. Their songs are mostly in the Swa- 
bian dialect, which during the brilliant days 
of the house of Swabia was the court lan- 
guage of Germany. The most extensive col- 
lection of their songs was compiled by 
RUdigervon Manesse, burgomaster of Zilricn 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and consists of from 1400 to 1600 pieces. 
The minnesingers gave way to the master- 
singers of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. See Master-singer. 

Minnie (min'i), n. An infantine' word for 
mother. [Scotch.] 

Minnow (min '6), n. [Perhaps from Fr. 
menu(JL. winw^ws), small, or shortened from 
such forma as Prov. E. minim, mennam. 
Sc. minnan, from L. minimus, smallest; in 
any case from a widely-spread root meaning 
small See Minor.] A species of cyprinoid 
fish, the Leudscus phoxinns (Cuv.), and the 
smallest British species of that family. It 
inhabits fresh-water streams. In America 
the name is given to the Phoxinns loevis. 
Hear you this Triton of the minnoivs f Shak. 

Minor (mi'nor), a. \L. minor, smaller; with- 
out a jmsitive, and serving as the compara- 
tive of parvus, small. From a root min, 
small, found in several of the Aryan tongues; 
comp. A. Sox. min.sian, to lessen; Dar>. Sw. 
7nindre, Icel. nunni, G. minder, less; Ir. and 
Gael, min, small, fine ; Gr. minyth6, to 
lessen.] 1 Less; smaller; used relatively, 
and opposed to major; as, the minor por- 
tion of the inhabitants ; the minor (as op- 
posed to the major) axis of an ellipse ; he 
also was guilty, but in a minor degree 

Tlicy altered this custom from cases of high con- 
cernment to the nmst trivi.il rlcbates, the minor part 
ordmarily entering tlicir protest. Clarendon. 

2. Absolutely small; petty; unimportant; in- 
considerable; not principal; as, //rinor faults; 
minor considerations ; minor points in an 
argument ‘ Petty errors and minor lapses.’ 
Sir T Browne. ‘ The suppression or subtle 
hinting of wmor details ' Dr CaiVd.— 3. In 
music, less by a lesser semitone; a term used 
to distinguish the mode or key having a 
minor third above the tonic or key-note. It 
is also applied to all the diatonic intervals. 
The minor third comprises a tone and a semi- 
tone A,C ; while the major third is composed 
of two whole tones C,¥j.- -Minor key, in 
music, that key or arrangement of tones and 
semitones which is distinguished from the 
major key by having a minor third instead 
of a major third from the tonic or key-note. 
It is adapted to solemn and mournful sub- 
jects.— term, in logic, the subject of 
the conclusion of a categorical syllopism.— 
Minor premiss, that which contains the 
minor term. 

Minor (mi'nor), n. 1. A person of either 
sex under age; one under a certain age, and 
thereby legally incapacitated for the perfor- 
mance of certain acts; one who is under the 
authority of his parents or guardians, or 
who is not permitted by law to make con- 
tracts and manage his own property. Tech- 
nically minor is a Scots law term, and when 
used in contradistinction to •pupil signifies 
a person above the age of pupillarity (twelve 
in females, and fourteen in males) and un- 
der that of majority, which in both sexes is 
twenty-one years. The technical term in 
England is infant, but minor is used in the 
same sense in general literature. ‘ When 
the brisk minor pants for twenty-one. ’ Pope. 
2, In logic, the minor term, or the minor 
premiss. See under the adjective. — 3. In 
music, the minor key. See under the ad- 
jective.™4. A Minorite; a Franciscan friar, 
lunoratet (mi'nor-at), v.t To diminish. 
Olanville. 

Minorationt (mi-no-ra'slion), n. A lessen- 
ing; diminution. 

We hope the mercies of God will consider our de- 
generated integrity unto some minoration of our 
oflfences. Sir T. Browne, 

Mlnoraas (mVnor-eB), n. A female under 
age. 

Minorite (mi'nor-itLn. A Franciscan friar. 
Minority (mi-nor'T-tl), n. [Fr. minority, 
from L. minor. See MINOR.] 1. The state 
of being minor or smaller. 

From this narrow time of gestation may ensue a 
minority, a smallness in the exclusion. 

Sir T. Browne. 

2. The state of being a minor or not come 


of aM, and therefore legally incapacitated 
for the performance of certain acts. See 
Minor, n.— 3. The period or Interval before 
one is of full age, generally the period from 
birth until twenty-one years of age. In Scots 
law, the interval between pupillarity and 
majority. The minority of the sovereign in 
this country is understood to terminate at 
the age of eighteen years.— 4. The smaller 
number out of a whole divided into two, 
as in a parliamentary division : opposed to 
majority. Thus we say, the minority was 
large; A. B. was in the minority; the minor- 
ity must be ruled by the majority. 

MBaorshlp (mi'nor-ship), n. The state of 
being a minor 

Minotaur (min'd-t^r), n. [From Minos, an 
ancient Cretan lawgiver, and Gr. tauros, a 
bull, because the ininotaur is said to have 
been the offspring of Pasiphao.wifeof Minos, 
and a bull.] In Greek myth, a monster 
fabled to have had the body of a man, with 
the head of a bull, and to have fed on 
human flesh, on which account Minos shut 
him up in the labyrinth of Daedalus, and at 
first exposed to him criminals, but after- 
wards youths and maidens yearly sent from 
Athens ns a tribute. He was slain by 
Theseus. 

Minster (min'stdr), n. [A. Sax. mynster, a 
monastery, the church attached to a monas- 
tery (G. mUnster, D. monster), from L. mon- 
nstenum, a monastery. See Monasthrv ] 
Originally, a monastery; afterwards, the 
church of a monastery; a cathedral church. 
Both in Germany and England this title is 
given to several large cathedrals; as, York 
minster ; the minster of Strasburg, &c. It 
is also found in the names of several places 
which owe their origin to a monastery ; as, 
WeBtminster, Leominster, &e. 

Or else were he, the holy king whose hyTnn.s 
Are chanted in the minster, worse than all. 

Tennyson. 

Minstrel (min'strel), n. [O.Fr. menestrel, 
from L. L. ministrellus, a harper, a dim. from 
L minister, a servant, attendant— properly 
one who ministered to the amusement of 
the rich by music or jesting.] A singer and 
musical performer on instruments In the 
middle ages minstrels were a class of men 
who subsisted by the arts of poetry and 
music, and sang to the harp or other instru- 
ment verses comptised by themselves or 
otliers. 'fhey also appear to liave accom- 
panied their songs with mimicry and action, 
and to have practised such various means 
of diverting as were admiied in those rude 
times, and supplied the want of more refined 
entertainment These arts rendered them 
extremely popular and acceptable in Eng- 
land and the neighbouring countries. The 
person of the minstrel was sacred ; his pro- 
fession was a passport; he was ‘high placed 
in hall, a w'cleome guest;’ no high scene of 
festivity was considered complete that was 
not setoff with the exercise of the minstrel's 
talents So long as the spirit of chivalry 
existed the minstrels were protected and 
caressed, because their songs tended to do 
honour to the ruling passion of the times, 
and to encourage a martial spirit. They 
afterwards stink to so low a level as to be 
classed, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
with beggars and vagabonds. 

Minstrelsy (min'strel-si), n. l.f Musical 
instruments used by minstrels. 

For sorrow of which he broke his minstrelsy. 

Both harp and lute, gitterii and sawtry. Chaucer. 

2. The arts and occupation of minstrels; 
music; song, especially song accompanied 
by instruments.— 3. A number of minstrels 
or musicians. 

Lord William’s foremost favourite he. 

And chief of all his minstrehy. ;>ir H'. Scott. 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy, Coleridjj^e. 

4. A body of songs, or of ballad poetry suited 
for singing ; as, the minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border. 

Mint (mint), n. [O.E. mint, mynt, munet, 
A Sax. mynet, money, coin, mynet-smithihe, 
a money-smithy, a mint, from L. moneta, 
the mint, money, coin, from Moneta, a sur- 
name of Juno, in whose temple at Rome 
money was coined, from moneo, to remind ; 
BO also D. munt, O. rnunze, Dan. mynt, coin, 
are from the Latin. Money is from the 
same word, through the French.] 1. The 
place where money is coined by public au- 
thority. In Great Britain formerly there 
was a mint in almost every county; but the 
privilege of coining is now considered as a 
royal prerogative in this country, and as 


oh. cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; J, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; *H, fAen; th, tAin; w. wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. -See Kit. 
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the prerogative of the sovereign power In 
other countries. The only mint now in 
Great Britain is on the Tower Hill, London. 
— Master of the Mint, an offtcer in the Eng- 
lish administi’ation who presided over the 
mint. The office has iMjen abolished, tlie 
mint l)eing under the direct control of the 
chancellor of the exchequer. —2. Fig. a source 
of invention or fabrication. 

As the mints of calumny are at work, a ijrcat num- 
ber of curious inventions are issued out. which grow 
current among the piirty ..tddtsau. 

3 A quantity such as a mint turns out ; a 
great supply or store ; as, this cost a mint 
of money. 

He has a mini of reasons • ask him. Tennyson 

4 A place of privilege in Southwark, near 
the Queen’s ITison, where persons sheltered 
themselves from justice, under the pretext 
that this place was an ancient palace of the 
crown. The privilege is now abolished. 

Mint (mint), v.t [A. Sax. inynetUin. See 
the noun.] 1. To coin; to make and stamp 
into money. 'New coins of silver which 
should be then minted ' Bacon. —2 'I’o in- 
vent; to forge; to fabricate. 

Mint (mint), n. [A. Sax. minte, D. munte, 

G. ininze, rnunze, from L mentha, Gr. min- 
tha, minth?, mint ] The name given to 
several herbaceous aromatic plants of the 
genus Mentha, nat order Labiatte The 
species of this genus are nearly all perennial, 
having square stems which bear opposite 
and simple leaves ; most of them are Euro- 
pean, but they are widely distributed 
throughout tomi)erate regions; they abound 
in resinous dots which contain an essential 
oil. They have an agreeable odour, and 
partake in the highest degree of the tonic 
and stimulating properties which are found 
in all labiate plants. — Spearmint {M viri- 
dis) is that which is so generally used in 
this country, mixed with vinegar and sugar, 
in sauce — Peppermint {M piperita) yields 
the well-known stimulating oil of the same 
name - - Pennyroyal-mint (3f Pulegium) is 
used for the same purposes as peppennint. 
Mint (mint), v i [A Sax rnyntan, to pro- 
pose, to i-esolve, from root of mind (which 
see) ] 1 t To aim; to purpose; to attempt; 
to endeavour —2 To insinuate; to hint 
[Scotch ] 

Mintage (mint'aj), n. 1. That which is 
coiiiM or stamped ‘Stamped in clay, a 
heavenly mintage ’ Sterling —2. The duty 
paid for coining 

Minter (miut'^r), n. 1. A coiner. Camden. 

2. An inventor, 

O generation of fictitious minUrs! w)io know not 
that Apollo IS a deity errant Gayton 

BUnt-julep (mint'ju-lep), n A drink made 
of brandy, or otlier spirit, 8ugar,and pounded 
ice, with an infusion of mint. [American.] 
Mintnian(mint'man),7i pl.Mintnien(mint'' 
men) A coiner ; one skilled in coining or 
in coins ‘Lawyers, seamen, mintmen, and 
the like ’ Bacon 

Mint-maxk (mmt'mark), n A private mark 
put upon coins by tho.se that coin them, for 
the purpose of identitlcation 
Mint-master (mint'mas-W*r), 7i. l. The mas- 
ter or superintendent of a mint Boyle - 
2. One who invents or fabricates ‘Sole 
mint-master of current words. ’ Fuller. 
Mint- sauce (mint's^s), n Mint chopped 
up with vinegar and sugar, used as a flavour- 
ing for lamb 

Mint-warden (mint'w^r-den), n. Same as 
Mint-master 

IQnuend (min'u-end), n. [L. minuendvs, 
to be lessened, to lessen.] In arith. 

the nmnber from which another number is 
to be subtracted 

Minuet (rain'u-et), n [Fr. menuet, from 
menu, small, from L. minutus, small, from - 
rninuo, to lessen -on account of the Kinall 
steps of the dance ] 1 A slow graceful 

dance said to have been invented in Poitou, 
in France, almut the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, perfonned in 3 ^r | time.— 

2. A tune or air to regulate the movements 
In the dance so called, or composed in the 
same time. 

Minumt (minium), n. A minim 
MiUU S (mrnus), a. [Neut. of L. minor, less 


MiUU S (mrnus), a. [Neut. of L. minor, less 
See Minor.] I^ss. In the term applied 
to the negative or subtra^.-tive sign which, 


when placed between two quantities, signi- 
fies that the latter is to be taken from the 
former : thus a-h (called a minus b) signi- 
fies that 6 is to be subtracted from a. Quan- 
tities which have the sign minus before 
them ara called negative or minus quanti- 
ties; as, -xy, -6od, 


Mlnufioula, Mlnuicule (mi-nuslca-la, mi- 
nuskiU), n. [L. m%n%uicuUis, small, minute, 
from minus, less.] A minute sort of letter 
or character used in MSS in the middle 
ages. 

Mmuscule (mi-nuslcul), a. [See above.] 
Small ; minute ; relating to a kind of letter 
BO called. 

Mlnutaxy (min'it-a-ri), a. Consisting of 
minutes. ‘This their clock gatliering up 
the least crumb of time, presenting the 
Jrtinwtary fractions thereof.' Fuller. [Rare.] 
Minute (mi-nut'), a. [L. minutus, pp. of 
rninuo, to lessen, from root min, small. See 
Minor ] l. Very small; of very small bulk 
or size; small in consequence; as, & minute 
grain of sand; a minute filament; the blood 
circulates through very minute vessels; mi- 
7tw<<5 details are tedious.— 2. Characterized 
by attention to small things; precise; criti- 
cal : applied to things ; as, minute observa- 
tion —3 Attentive to the smallest particu- 
lars: applied to persons. 

If we wish to be very minute, wc pronounce the 

1 in the first syllable long It'al/ber. 

Syn. Little, diminutive, fine, critical, exact, 
circumstantial, particular, detailed. 

Minute (min 'it), n [Fr. minute. It. Sp. 
minuto, from L. minutum, i.e. a small por- 
tion. See Minute, a ] l.t Something very 
small ; an unimportant particular; a petty 
detail; a trifle; specifically, a mite or half- 
farthing. 

Hut whanne a pore widewc was come, sc he cast 
two mynutis, that is, a fcrthing U’tckltffe 

According to the prophecies of him, which were so 
clear, and ciescended to minutes circumstances 

of his passion Jer. Taylor. 

These arc but minutes, in respect of the rum pre- 
pared for the living temples. yer. Taylor. 

2 A small portion of time, strictly the six- 
tieth part of an hour; sixty seconds; also 
more loosely a very small portion of time ; 
as, wait a minute. 

Since you are not sure of a minute, throw not 
away an hour. Franklin. 

3. In gemn the sixtieth part of a degree of 
a circle In modern astronomical works, 
minutes of time are denoted by the initial 
letter m, and minutes of a degree or of an- 
gular space, by an acute accent ('). See 
llEGREE — 4 In arch the sixtieth part of 
the diameter of a column at the base, being 
a subdivision used for measuring the min- 
uter parts of an order. See Module.— 5. A 
short sketch of any agreement or other sub- 
ject, taken in writing; a note to preserve 
the memory of anything; as, to take minvtss 
of a contract; to take minutes of a conver- 
sation or debate; the minutes of a meeting 
In Scotland, when it is necessary to pre- 
serve evidence of any incidental judicial act 
or statement, this is done in the Court of 
Session, and also in the inferior eourts, by a 
minute. 

Minute (miii'it),a. 1. Showing the minutes; 
as, the minute hand of a clock. — 2. Re- 
peated every minute; as, a wu'/mfe-gun. 

Btinute (min 'it), v.t. pret & pp minuted; 
ppr minuting To set down in a short 
sketch or note; as, to minute an agreement 
or other subject in writing. 

The Empress, of Russia, with her own hand, min- 
uted an edict for univcrsai tolerance Bancroft. 

Minute-bell (min'it-bel). n. A bell tolled 
regularly at intervals of one minute. 
Minute-book (min'lt-buk). n. A book in 
which minutes are recortied. 

Minute-glass (min'it-glas), n. A glass, the 
sand of which measures a minute. 

Minute-gun (min'it-gun), n. A gun dis- 
charged at intervals of a minute in token of 
mourning or as a signal from a vessel in dis- 
tress. 

Minute-hand (min'it-hand), n. The hand 
that paints to the minutes on a clock or 
watch. 

Minute-jack (min'it-jak), n. Another name 
for Jadc-o)-the-elock-house, or a figure which 
strikes the bell in an old clock Nares ques- 
tions this definition, and says, ‘I ratlier 
think that no more is meant by minute- 
jacks than ‘fellows that watch their minutes 
to make their advantage; time-servers.” 

You fools, of fortune, trencher friends, time's flies, 
Capnnd knee slaves, vapours, and muiute-jarks. 

Shafc. 

Minutely (mi-nfitli), adv With minute- 
ness; to a small point of time, space, or 
matter; exactly; nicely; as, to measure the 
length of anything minutely; to ascertain 
time minutely; to relate a story minutely. 

At the great day. it will be inquired very minutely, | 
not only what we did know, but also what we might 
have known had we so pleued. Bp. Hortit. 


Minutely t(min'it-li), a. Happening every 
minute. Hammond. 

Minutely (mln'it-ll), adv. Every minute; 
with very Uttle time Intervening. ‘ As If it 
were minutely proclaimed in thunder from 
heaven. ' Hammond, 

Minute-man (mln'it-man), n. A man ready 
at a minute’s notice ; specifically, a soldier 
enlisted for service wherever required, and 
ready to start at a minute’s notice; a term 
used in the American revolution. 
Minuteness (mi-nut'nes), n. l. State or 
quality of being minute; extreme smallness, 
fineness, or slenderness; as, the mitiuteness 
of the particles of air or of a fluid; the min- 
uteness of the filaments of cotton; the min- 
uteness of details in nairation. — 2. Atten- 
tion to small things; critical exactness; as, 
the minuteness of observation or distinc- 
tion. 

Minute-watch (min'lt-woch), »i. A watch 
that distinguishes minutes of time, or on 
which minutes are marked. Boyle. 
Minutia (mi-nu'shi-a), n. ; generally used In 
plural, Minuti® (mi-nu'shi-e). [L., from 
minutus, small. See Minute, a.] Smaller, 
minor, or unimportant particulars or de- 
tMls. 

I have always told you the consequence of attend- 
ing to the mtnntur, where art (or imposture, as the 
ill-natured world would call it) is designed 

Richardson 

Minutlose (mi-nu'shi-os), a Entering into 
or dealing with inlnutiflc or minute particu- 
lars 

More th.in once I have ventured, m print, — as in 
m^Pall Mall Gazette awA elsewhere,— an expression 
like ‘ mtnuftose investigations,’ which seems to me 
to be not only unexceptionable, but much needed. 

Fitzedward Hall. 

Minx (mingks), 7i [Perhaps a sort of ahbrev. 
form of minikin.] 1 A pert, wanton gli‘1; a 
hussy; a jade; a quean, a baggage. ‘A fine 
gaudy minx, that robs our counters every 
night, and then goes out and spends it.’ 
Dryden. 

Get him to .say his prayers, good Sir Toby, 

(iet him to pray — My prayers, minx I Shak. 

2 A she-puppy. 3. An animal of the weasel 
family; the mink Sec Mink. 

Minx-Otter ( mingks 'ot-6r), n. The mink 
(which see). 

Miny (niin'i), a. 1. Abounding with mines. 

2 Of the nature of a mine or excavation in 
the earth ‘ Miny v&\eniB.’ Thomson. 
Miocene (mi'o-sen), a |Gr melon, less, and 
kainos, recent.] In geol. the name given by 
Sir Charles Lyell to a subdivision of the ter- 
tiary strata. According to him the Euro- 
pean tertiary strata may be referred to four 
successive epoclis, each characterized by 
containing a very different proportion of 
fossil shells The first or ohlest he terms 
eocene, the second miocene, the third older 
plujcene, and the last or fourth newer 
pliocene ’J'he terms miocene and pliocene 
are comparative, the first meaning less re- 
cent, and the otlier more recent ; they ex- 
press the more or less near approach which 
tlie deposits of these eras, when contrasted 
with each other, make to the existing crea- 
tion, at least so far as the mollusca are con- 
cerned The miocene period was found to 
yield 18 per cent of recent fossils; many 
shells belong exclusively to this period. The 
miocene strata contain an admixture of the 
extinct genera of lacustrine mammalia of 
the eocene series, with the earliest forms of 
genera which exist at the present time. The 
statistical test is no longer applicable, but 
the term is still used for those strata wliJch 
overlie the eocene Spelled also Meiocene. 
Miocene (mi'o-sen), n. In geol. the miocene 
strata. 

Miohippus (mi-O-hip'pus), n. [Mio, from 
miocene, and Gr. hippos, a horse.] A fossil 
genus of pachyderms, family Equidao, occur- 
ring in the miocene strata of North America, 
in wlilch each forefoot consists of three toes, 
the middle one being the largest. The mio- 
hippus was about the size of a sheep. 
MlOBtemonouB (ml-O-stem'on-us), a. In hot. 
same as Meiosiemonous. 

MlQUelet (mik'we-let), n. [Sp. miquelete.] 
An irregular or partisan soldier. Smart. 
Mtr (mer), n. [Rus ] A communal division 
in Russia. See extract. 

The government of the parish, and part of the 
local ad^ministration, is intrusted to the people, to the 
extent of leaving them free In matters of social in- 
terest. For this purpiose the whole country is divided 
into communes denominated wiir— -which meant 
both ‘the village’ and 'tiie world’— and these again 
are united into districts or ‘volostc’ embraung a popu- 
lation of about 2000 souls. Statesman' s Year Book, 

Mira (mf'ra), n. [L. mirus, wonderful] A 
lingular star of the third magnitude, in the 


F&te, flkr, fat, fall; md, met, h6r; 
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neck of Cetus. It appears and disappears 
periodically seven times in six years. 

Mirabilary t (ml-rabl>la>ri), n. A relater of, 
or a work on, wonders. 

The use of this work ... is nothinj^ less than to 
give contentment to the appetite of curious and vain 
will, as the manner of the mirabiiartes is to do. 

Bacon. 

BUrabilis (mbrabl-lis), n. [L., wonderful] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Nyctaginacew. 
See Marvel of Peru under Marvel. ; 

BUrabllite (mi-rab'i-lit), n. [Named by j 
Glauber to express his surprise at its arti- 
ficial production.] A name given to sul- 
phate of soda, or glauber-salt, when it oc- 
curs in a state of efllorescence about salt- 
springs. It is used as a substitute for soda 
in the manufactme of glass. 

Mirable t (mir'a-bl), a. [L. rnirabUie, from 
miror, to wonder.] Wonderful. Shak. 

Mlracll (ml'rak), n. A star of the second 
ma^itude, in the constellation Andro- 
meda. Also called jS A ndrowdcE. 

Bliracle (mir'a-kl), n. [Fr., from L. mira- 
culum, from miror, to wonder.] 1. Lit a 
wonder, or wonderful thing; something tliat 
excites admiration or astonishment. 

O, miracle of men 1 Shak. 

See what a lovely shell, 


Hnw exc|uisitely itimute 
A miracle of design I Te7tnyson 

2, A sensible suspension or controlment of, or 
deviation from, the known laws of nature, 
wrought, or held to be wrought, either by 
the immediate act, or by tlic pennission and 
assistance of a supernatural being; a su- 
pernatural event -8. Anciently, a spectacle 
or dramatic representation exhibiting the 
lives of the saints, or other sacred subjects; 
a miracle-play. 

At markets and miracles wc medley ns never. 

Piers Plmoman. 

— To a miracle, wonderfully; admirably; 
as, he did his part to a miracle. 

Has It not succeeded to a miracle ) Lord Lytton. 

Miracle t (mii‘'a-kl), v.t To make wonder- 
ful 

Who this should he, 

Doth miracle jtself, luved before me Shak. 

Miracle-monger (mir'a-kl-mung-g6r), n 
An impostor who pretends to work mir- 
acles 

Direct the intention of these laws only against jug- 
glers, mtrac[e-moni;eri, or impostors Hallywell. 

Miracle-play (mir'a-ki-pla), n. See Mir- 
acle. 3 

Miraculizet (mi-rak'u-liz), v.t To repre- 
sent as a miracle Sha/tenbury. 
Miraculous (mi-rak'u-lus), a 1. Of the na- 
ture of a miracle; performed by, involving, 
or exhibiting a power beyond the ordinary 
agency of natural laws; effected by or pro- 
ceeding from the direct agency of almighty 
power; as, the miraculous healing of the 
sick or raising the dead by Christ; the mi- 
raculous powers of the apostles. 

At the first planting of the Christian religion, God 
was pleased to accomp.uiy it with a miraculous 
power. Tillotson 

2. Exceedingly surprising or wonderful; ex- 
traordinary; incredible ; as, his dexterity 
was something miraculous. 

Miraculously (mi-rak'u-lus-li), adv. 1. By 
miracle; supernaturally. 

>Eneas, wounded as he was, could not have en- 
gaged him in single combat, unless his hurt had been 
miraculously healed. Dryden 

2. Wonderfully; by extraordinaiy means 
Miraculousness (mi-rak'u-lus-nes). n. The 
quality of being miraculous; tlie state of 
being effected by miracle or by superna- 
tural agency. ‘ The miraculousuess of such 
appearances, ' West 

Mlrador (mi-ra-dor'), n. [Sp., from rniVar, 
to behold, to view. See Mirror.] A Span- 
ish term for a kind of belvedere or gallery 
commanding an extensive view. 

BUrage (mi-rttzh'), n. [Fr., from mirer, to 
look at attentively; se mirer, to look at one’s 
self in a glass, to be reflected. See Mirror ] 
The name given to an optical Illusion, occa- 
sioned by the refraction of light through 
contiguous masses of air of different den- 
sity; such refraction not unfrequently pro- 
ducing the same sensible effect as direct re- 
flection. It consists in an apparent eleva- 
tion or approximation of coasts, mountains, 
ships, and other objects, accompanied by 
Inverted images. In deserts where the sur- 
face is perfectly level, a plain thus assumes 
the appearance of a lake, reflecting the 
shadows of objects within and around it. 
The mirage is commonly vertical, that is. 


presenting an appearance of one object over 
another, like a ship above its shadow in the 
water. Sometimes, however, the images 
are horizontal. 

BUrbane (mir'ban), n. See Nitro-benzol. 
Mlre(mlr). «. [A Scandinavian word; Icel. 
mpTTf mi^ri, 8w. myra, N. myre, a swamp, 
bog, fen; from same root as incre, moor, 
rmrsh.] Earth so wet and soft os to yield 
easily to pressure; wet, clayey soil; mud. 
‘ Whose waters cast up mire.’ Is. Ivil. 20. 
‘In a slough of mire.’ Shak. 

Mire (mir), v.t. pret. & pp. mired; ppr. mir- 
iug. 1. To plunge and fix in mire; to set or 
stall in mud; as, a horse, an ox, or carriage 
is mired when it has sunk deep into mud 
and its progress is stopped.— 2. To soil or 
daub with mud or foul matter. ‘ Smeared 
thus, and inired with infamy.’ Shak. ‘Har- 
pies minng every dish. ’ Tennyson. 

Blire (niir), v.i. To sink in mud, or to sink 
BO deep as to be unable to move forward 
‘ Paint till a horse may inire upon your face. ' 
Shak 

Miret (mir), n. [A. Sax. and L.O. mire, Dan. 
myre, icel. rnaur, G. miere, an ant.] An ant. 
See Pismire. 

Blire-crow (mii*1ird),n. The sea-crow, laugh- 
ing gull, or pewit gull {Larus ridihundus). 
Mire-drum ( mir'dmmx n. [From its cry, 
and from haunting miry places.] A provin- 
cial (Scotchl name for the bittern. 

Bllrfack (mir'fak),n. The name of the bright 

Bllrlflc, Bllriflcal (mi-rifTk, mi-rif'ik-al). a. 
[L mirificus—rriirus.vionderful, mA facia, to 
make, to do.] Wonder-working; wonderful 
Bllirlflcent (mi-rifi-sent), a. [L. mirus, won- 
derful, and facio, to make.] Causing won- 
der. Dr. II More. [Rare.] 

MlrlneBS (miFi-nes), n. The state of being 
miry, or covered with deep mud, 

Mirkt (mCrk), a. [A. Sax. myre, mire, dark, 
murky; Icel. niyrkr, Dan. and Sw. inork, 
dark.] Dark See Murky. 

Oil mirk, mirk is. this midnight hour, 

And loud the tempest’s roar. Burns 

—Pit mirk (a corruption of provincial pick- 
mirk, foxy i tch-mirk), dark as pitch. [Scotch. ] 
Mirk (mCrk), n. Darkness; gloom. 

They lived m narrow streets anil lanes obscure, 
Ghetto and Judcn.strass, m mirk and mire. 

LougfelloTv. 

MirkBOmet fm^rk'sum), a. Darksome 
‘ Tiirougli mirJesome aire ner ready way she 
make ' Spenser. 

BHrksomenesB (mCrk'sum-nesV n. Obscur- 
ity. ‘ Clearly comprehends all the darkest 
mirksomeness therein.' Mountagu 
Mirky (m6rk'i), a. Dark; wanting light ; 
murky. 

MlrllgOOB ( m6Fli-g6/. ), n. Dizziness ; me- 
grims in the head, [Scotch ] 

Mirror (miFCr), n. [ Fr. miroir, a mirror, 
from mirer, to look at attentively, from L. 
miror, to admire, mirus, wonderful. ] 1. A 
looking-glass ; any glass or polished sub- 
stance that forms images by the reflection 
of rays of light; a speculum. Mirrors are 
eitlier plane, convex, or concave. Plane 
mirrors, or those having a plane surface, 
represent bodies of their natural magnitude 
Convex mirrors disperse the rays, and in 
consequence diminish the images of objects. 
Concave mirrors, or those having a hollow 
surface, collect the rays, and reflect them 
to a focus in front of the mirror, thereby 
enlarging the image of the object Mirrors 
are made of glass, silvered on the back, or 
of polished metal, which last are often 
called specula. 

And in her hand she held a mirror brig^ht 
Wherein her face she often view’d. Spenser. 

2. A pattern; an exemplar; that on which 
men ought to fix their eyes; that which 
gives a true representation, or in which a 
true image may be seen. 

O goddess, heavenly bright, 

Mirror of grace and majesty divine. Spenser 

8 In arch, a small oval ornament cut into 
deep mouldings, and separated by wreaths 
of flowers. 

Blirror (miF6r), v.t. 1. To furnish with 
mirrors; as, a beautifully mirrored room.— 

2. To reflect in or as in a mirror; as, the 
lake mirrors the surrounding mountains. 
BllZTOr-Btone t (mir'dr-ston), n. A bright 
stone; a stone which reflects like a mirror. 
Mirtll (m6rth). n. [O.E. mirthe, merthe, 
murthe, &c. , A Sax. myrhth, murhth, mirth, 
&c., from murge, mirig, myrig, merry, joy- 
ful. See Merry. ] Social merriment ; high 


I excitement of pleasurable feeling in com- 
pany ; noisy gdety; jollity; hilarity, 

I wlU cause to cease . . . the voice of mirth from 
tlie streets of Jerusalem. Jer. vli. 34. 

With genial Joy to warm the soul, 

Bright Helen mix'd a mirth -Inspiring bowl Pope. 

I love such mirth as does not make friends 
ashamed to look upon one another next morning. 

lit. (V^ton. 

—Mirth, Cheerfulness. 

I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. 
The latter 1 consider as an act, the former as a habit, 
of the mind. Mirth is short and transient ; cheerful- 
fixed and permanent. Tho.se are often raised 
into the greatest transports of mirth, who arc sub- 
ject to the greatest depressions of melancholy; on 
the contrary, cheerfulness (though it does not give 
the mind such an exquisite gladness), prevents us 
from falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is like 
a flash of lightning, that bleaks through a gloom of 
clouds, and glitters for a moment; cheerfulness keeps 
up a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills it with 
a steady, and ]ierpctual serenity. Addison. 

Syn. Merriment, joyousness, gladness, fun, 
frolic, glee, hilai'ity, festivity, jollity, 
BUrthful (m6rth'ful), a. 1. Merry; jovial; 
festive. ’Mirthful he but in a stately kind.' 
Tennyson. 

The feast was serv’d, the bowl was crown'd, 

To the king’s pleasure went the mirthful round. 

Prior. 

2 Causing or provoking mirth or merriment. 
’Mirthful, comic shows.’ Shak. 

Tell mirthful talcs in course that fill the room 
with laughter. Beau. 6 r FI. 

Mirthfully (mdrth'fwMi), adv. In a mirth- 
ful or jovial manner; as, to be mirthfully 
disposed. 

MlrthfulneSB (m6i’th'ful-nes), n. Mirth; 
merriment. 

BUrthless (mfirth'les), a. Without mirth or 
hilarity; joyless. Donne; T. Warton. 
MirthleSBUeBB (m^rthTes-nes), n. Absence 
of mirth. 

Miry (miFi), a. Abounding with mire or 
mud ; full of mire ; as, a miry road ; a miry 
lane. ‘ In how miry a place.’ Shak. 

Mlrza ( m6Fza ), n. [ A coiTuption of the 
I‘ersian title Emirzadeh, son of the prince— 
emir, prince, and zadeh, son,] The common 
title of honour in Persia, when it precedes 
the surname of an individual. When ap- 
pended to the surname, it signifies prince. 
nils- (mis) A prefix signifying error, defect, 
wrong, negation, and the like; as, mimame, 
misemploy, ?ni«take, misdeed. It Is the 
same with the A. Sax. Icel. Dan. and D, 
particle mis-, Sw. miss-, G. miss-, mis-, the 
verb to mm having the same origin. In 
some words, as mischief, miscreant, mis- 
nomer, the prefix has a different origin, 
being from L minus, less. In the following 
entries of compounds having this prefix will 
be found all those which seemed to require 
any explanation or illustration. 

MlB, i ado III ; amiss. [ See Mis, prefix. J 
Chaucer. 

21![is,t n. A wrong. Chaucer. 
Misacceptatlon ( mis - ak ' sep - ta " shon ), n. 
Act of taking or understanding in a wrong 
sense. 

Misaocomptit pp. To miscalculate; to mis- 
reckon 

He thought he misaccompted had his day. 

Chaucer. 

Misadjust ( mis - ad - jusF ), v.t. To adjust 
badlv ; to put out of adjustment. Jer. 
Taylor 

MlBadventure (m is - ad - ven ' tur ), n. Mis- 
chance ; misfortune ; ill luck ; an unlucky 
accident. 

Your looks are pale and wild and do import 
Some misadventure. Shak, 


—Homicide by misadventure, is when a 
man, doing a lawful act, without any inten- 
tion of injury, unfortunately kills another. 
This is called excusable homicide.— Byjif. Mis- 
chance, mishap, misforiune, disaster, cala- 
mity. 

MlBad ventured t (mis-ad-ven'turd), a. Un- 
fortunate. ‘ M isadventur’d piteous over- 
throws, ’ Shak. 

MiBadventurous fmis-ad-ven'tur-us), a. 
Pertaining to misaaventure; unfortunate. 

Misadvioe (mls-ad-visO, n. Ill advice ; bad 

BUBadvise (mis-ad-viz'), v.t. To give bad 
advice to. 

fillBadviBed (mis-ad-vizd'), a. Ill-advised; 
ill-directed. 

BiUBad'VlBedly (mis-ad-viz'ed-li), adv. Incon- 
siderately. Udall. _ 

Mlsaffecrfct (mis-af-fekt'), v.t. To dislike. 
Milton. 

BUsaffected t (mis-af-fekt'ed), a. Ill-af- 
fected; ill-disposed. 

The whole body groans under such heads, and alt 
the members must needs be mtsajffected. Burton. 


ch, c/tain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job, h, Fr. ton; 
VoL. Ill 
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UlsalCMtlon (mis-af-fek'shon), n. A wrong 
affection. Bp. Hall. 

msai&nil ( Due-af-fdrm' ), v. t. To affirm in- 
correctly. Milton. 

tflBaimM (mis-amd'), a. Not rightly aimed 
or directed. Spenser. 

XlBallegatiOXI < mis - al 'le - g& '' shon ), n. A 
false statement. ‘Who have charged me 
. . . with misallegation.’ Bp. Morton. 
Jifisallege (mis-al-lej'), v.t To state errone- 
ously; to cite falsely as a proof or argument. 
Bp Hall. 

Jluallianoe (mis-al-irans), 11 . Any impro- 
per alliance or association; specifically, an 
improper connection by mairiage. In the 
latter sense generally written in its French 
form Mesalliance. 

Their purpose was to ally two things, in nature 
incompatible, the (iothic and the classic unity; the 
effect of which mtsaUiance was to discover and ex- 
pose the nakedness of the Gothic Bp Hurd. 

A Leigh had made a misalliance, and blushed 
A Howard should know it. E. H Broiuntn/r. 

Hlsallied (mis-al-HdO, a. Improperly allied 
or connected. ‘A rnisallied and dispar- 
aged branch of the house of Nimrod.’ 
Burke. 

ULsallOtment (mis-al-lot'ment), n. A wrong 
allotment. 

JUsalter (mls-ftl'Wr), v.t. To alter wrongly 
or for the worse Bp. Hall. 

Misanthrope. Misanthropist (mis'an- 
throp, mis-an'throp-ist), n. IGr misanthro- 
pos—miseo, to hate, luid anthrdpos, man ] 
A hater of mankind 

Ala.s! poor dean, las only scope 

Was to be held a misanthrojie. Sun/t 

Misanthropic, Misanthropical (mis-an- 
throp'ik, mi»-an-throp'ik-al), a. Hating or 
having a dislike to mankind. 

What can be more gloomy and misanthropic than 
the following strain of discontent? Observer. 

Mlsanthroplze ( mis-an'thrdp-iz ), v t. To 
render misanthropic Quart Rev. [Rare ] 
Miaanthropos ( mis-an'throp-os ), n. [ Gr. ; 
not an English word.] A misanthrope; a 
manhater. 

I am misanthropos, and hate mankind. Shak. 

Misanthropy (mis-an'thro-pi), n Hatred 
or dislike to mankind : opposed to philan- 
thropy. i 

Misapplication (mi8-ap'pli-ka"8hon). A I 
wrong application ; an application to a i 
wrong person or purpose ‘ Misapplication : 

of the means of life ’ South ' 

Misapply (mis-ap-plF), v.t. To apply to a 
wrt)ng person or purpose; as, to misapply a 
name or title; to misapply our talents or 
exertions; to misapply public money. 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied Shak \ 

Misappredate (mis-ap-pre'shl-at). v t. Not i 
properly or fully to appreciate; to fall in 
rightly appreciating; as, his efforts were i 
sadly misappreciated. I 

Misapprehend (mis-ap'prg-hend), v.t. To 
misunderstand ; to take in a wrong sense j 
‘Wilfully to misapprehend the author’s i 
views.’ Ld. Brougham i 

Misapprehension (mi8-ap'pre-hen"8hon), n ( 
A mistaking or mistake; wrong apprehen- 
sion of one’s meaning or of a fact; as, you are 
labouring under a serious misapprehension. 
Syn. Misconception, misunderstanding, mis- 
taking. mistake. 

Mlsapprehensively (mis-ap-prg-hen'siv-li), 
adv. By misapprehension. 

Misappropriate ( mis - ap - pro ' pri - at ). v t. 
pret. « pp. misappropriated ; ppr. misap- 
propriating. To appropriate wrongly ; to 
put to a wrong purpose ; as, to misappro- 
jpriate funds intrusted to one 
Misaj^oprlation (mi8-ap-prd'pri-a''8hon), 
n. Wrong appropriation ; as, to be guilty 
of misappropriation of money. 

Mlsarranae (mis-a-ranJO, v.t. To place in a 
wrong order or improi>er manner. 
Misanrangement (mis-a-ranj'ment), n. 
Wrong or disorderly arrangement. ‘Fan- 
tastic misarrangement. ‘ Cowper. 
Misascrlbe (mis-as-krib'), v.t. To ascribe 
falsely. 

That may be misascribed to art which is the bare 
firoduction of nature. Boyle. 

Misassign (mis-as-sInO, v.t. To assign er- 
roneously. 

We have not tnisassigned the cause of this pheno- 
menon. Boyle. 

Mlsattend (mis-at-tendO. v.t. To disregard. 

‘The misattended words of Christ.’ Milton. 
MiBayenture.t n. Misfortune. Chaucer. 
Mlsaylse,t U.f. To advise wrongly, Chau- 


IMBb6ar,t Mlsbere,! v.i. To misbehave. 
Chaucer. 

Misbecome (mis-bS-kumO, v.t. pret. misbe- 
came; ppr. misbecoming; pp. misbecome or 
misbeeomed (the latter is used by Shak- 
spere). Not to become; to suit ill; not to 
befit 

And, as you are a king, speak in your state, 

What I have done that misbecame my place. 

Shak. 

Thy father will not act what misbecomes him. 

Addison. 

Misbecoming (mis-be-kum'ing), p. and a. 
Unbecoming; unseemly; improper; indecor- 
ous, 'Misbecoming and disingenuous waya' 
Locke. ‘Anything so disingenuous, so mis- 
becoming a gentleman ’ Locke. 
Misbecomingly (mis-be-kum'ing-li), adv. 
In an unbecoming manner. Beau, d: FI. 
BUsbecomingness (mis-be-kum'ing-nes), n. 
Unbecomingness; unsuitableness. Boyle. 
MiBbede,f v.t. [A Sax. misbeddan— prefix 
mis, and beddan, to bid, to offer.] To wrong 
by word or deed; to insult. Chaucer. 
Mlsbeflttlng (mis-be-flting), a. Not befit- 
ting. 

Mlsbeget (mis-be-get'), v. t. To beget wrong- 
fully or imlawfully. Robert of Gloucester. 
Mlsbegot, Misbegotten (mis-bg-got', mis- 
bo-gotn), p and a. Unlawfully or irregu- 
larly begotten : used also as a general epi- 
thet of opprobrium. ‘Three misbegotten 
knaves in Kendal Green.' Sluik ‘Her tnis- 
brood of lies.’ Lloyd. 

Misbehave (mis-be-havO, v.i. To behave 
ill; to conduct one’s self improperly. 
Misbehave (mis-be-hav'), v t. To behave 
ill: with the reflexive pronouns; as, he mis- 
behaved himself. 

Misbehaved, (mis-be-havd'), a. Guilty of 
ill behaviour; ill bred; rude. ‘A misbe- 
haved and sullen wench.' Shak. 
Misbehaviour (mi8-be-hav'y6r),n. Ill con- 
duct; improper, rude, or uncivil behaviour. 
‘This misbehaviour and unworthy deport- 
ment ’ South. 

Misbeholden (mi8-l)e-h61d'n), a. Offensive ; 
unkind; as, a misbeholden word. [North of 
England and United States ] 

MisbeUef (mis-be-lef ), n Erroneous be- 
lief; false religion; unbelief 
' Misbelieve (mis-be-ldv'), v i To believe 
I erroneously. ‘ Aud chyde at him that made 
I her misbelieve ’ Spenser. 

Misbeliever (mis-be-Iev'^r), n. One who 
lielieves wrongly; one who holds a false re- 
' ligion. Shak. 

Misbelieving (mi8-be-16v'lng), a Believing 
erroneously; irreligious. ‘That misbeliev- 
ing Moor.’ Shak 

Mlsbeseem (mis-be-semj, v. t. To suit ill ; 

; to misbecome Hakewill. 

\ Misbeseeiniiig (mis-be-semlng), p. and a 
Unbecoming: misbecoming ‘ Lay any mis- 
beseeming imputation upon God ' Barrow 
BlisbestOW (mis-be-stoO, v.t To bestow 
improperly. ' Misbestoioed wealth ' kliltan. 
MisbodeZLt pp of misbede. Injured Chau- 
cer 

Mi8bom(mi8-born'],a Bom to evil. Spenser. 

I MiBbome,t pp of mishear. Misbehaved. 

[ Chaucer 

\ Misca’ (niis-ka'), v.t. To miscall; to abuse 
i and call names ; to revile ; to speak ill of. 

' [Scotch] 

Bflscalculate (mis-karku-lat), v.t. To cal- 
culate erroneously; to make a wrong guess 
or estimate of. ‘Ml8<iuoted, misinterpreted 
and miscalculated ’ Arbuthnot. 
Miscalculation (mis-karkb-Ia'^Bhon), n. 
Erroneous calculation or estimate; as, to 
make a miscalculation in accounts. 

Mianall (mis-kalO, v. t. 1. To call by a wrong 
name; to name improperly. ‘ Slnmle truth 
miscalled simplicity.’ Shak.— To give a 
bad name or character to. [Rare.] 

You taught the book of life my name, that so, 
Whatever future sinnes should me miscall. 

Your first acquaintance might discredit all. 

Herbert. 

Miscarriage (mi8-kar'rij),n. 1. Unfortunate 
issue or result of an undertaking ; failure ; 
defeat; noii-succesB; as, the criminal escaped 
by a miscarriage of Justice. 

He excused himself, laying a great part of the 
miscarrutge on the stubbornness of the Earl of 
Essex. Baker, 

Your cures aloud you tell. 

But wisely your miMcarriages conceal. Garth. 


Mlsoarriageable (mlB-kar^]-a-bl),a. Liable 
to misoanv. Bp. Hall [Rare. 1 . 
Miscarry (mis-kar'rl), v.i. 1. To fail to reach 
its destination; to be carried into the wrong 
hands, as a letter. ‘ A letter which acciden- 
tally hath miscarried.’ Shak.—Z To fall of 
the intended effect ; not to succeed ; to be 
unsuccessful; to suffer defeat: said either of 
persons or things, bat now generally in such 
phrases as, the project, scheme, desi^, en- 
terprise, attempt, has miscarried. ‘Jwder- 
ick, the great soldier, who miscarried at 
sea.' Shak. 

My ships have all miscarried. Shak. 

3. To bring forth young before the proper 
time; specifically, to expel the embryo or 
fetus from the uterus within six weeks after 
conception, —4. t To be brought forth before 
the proper time, as a child. ‘ An the child 
I now go with do miscarry . ' Shak. 
Miscast (mis-kastO, v.t. To cast or reckon 
erroneously. Sir T. Browne 
Miscast (mis-kastO, n. An erroneous cast 
or reckoning. Wright. 

Miscatholic (mis-kath'o-lik), a. Heterodox. 
Bp Hall. [Rare.] 

Mlscee (mis-g'), n Same as Missi. 
Miscegenation (mi8'8e-je-na"Bhon), n. [L. 
misceo, to mix, and genus, a race.] Mixture 
or amalgamation of races. 


2. HI conduct ; evil or improper behaviour. 
‘ The failings and miscarriages of the right- 
eous,' Rogers.— Z. In med. properly the ex- 
pulsion of the fetus from the uterus within 
six weeks after conception. The terms mis- 
carriage and abortion are, however, often 
used synonymously. See Abortion. 


or amalgamation of races. 

The mtimfitc communinti which was possible in the 
days of slavery (in America) between the white and 
the black is now, for a dozen obvious reasons, impos- 
sible. The intermixture of dialects i.s as sure to be 
stopped as the commingling of bloods Competent 
observers say that mtsce^etiahon was nearly ended 
Iw the war and the emancipation of the slave . , 
The two races are steadily drifting apart, so far as 
all intimate association is concerned 

Edward Hxng. 

Miscellanarian (mis-sena-na'‘ri-an),a. [See 
Miscellany.] Belonging to miscellanies; 
miscellaneous. 'Miscellanarian authors.’ 
Shaftesbury 

Miscellanarian (mis-sena-na^'ri-au), n. A 
writer of miscellanies Shaftesbury 
Miscellanet (mi8'sel-aii),7i A mixture of two 
or more sorts of grain: now culled Meslin. 
Miscellanea (mls-Bel-la'ne-a), n j>l. [See 
I below ] A collection of miscellaneous mat- 
ters of any kind; specifically, a collection of 
miscellaneous literary compositions; mis- 
I cellanles 

Miscellaneous (mis-sel-la’no-us), a, [L mis- 
cellaneus, from misceo, to mix ] 1. Mixed ; 
i mingled; consisting of several kinds; diver- 
1 sifted; promiscuous; as, a miscellaneous pub- 
lication; a miscellaneous rabble. --2. Produc- 
ing things of vai’iouB sorts; as, a miscellane- 
ous writer. ‘ An elegant and miscellaneous 
author. ’ Sir T Browne. 

Miscellaneously (mis-sel-la'ne-us-li), adv. 
In a miscellaneous manner; with variety or 
mixture; promiscuously 
Mlsoellaneousness ( mis-sel-ia ' ue-us-nes ), 
n. The state of being miscellaneous or 
mixed; composition of various kinds. 
Miscellanist (mis-sePla-nist), n. A writer of 
miscellanies; a miscellanarian 
Miscellany (mis'sel-la-ni), n [Fr. miscel- 
landc, miscellanies; L. miscellanea, mixed 
or mingled things, from misceo, to mix] 
1. A mass or mixture of various kinds, ‘ Not 
like the piebald miscellany, man ’ Tenny- 
son. 

Tis but a bundle or miscellany of sin. Htwyt. 

Specifically— 2 A book or pamphlet contain- 
ing a collection of compositions on various 
subjects, or a collection of various kinds of 
compositions, treatises, or extracts. 
Miscellany t (mis'sel-la-nl), a. Miscellane- 
ous. ‘ A few miscellany observations, ' Har- 
ris. —Miscellany madam, i a female trader 
in miscellaneous articles, especially of female 
attire or ornament. 

As a waiting-woman, I would taste my l.ady's de- 
lights to her; as a miscellany madam, invent new 
tires, and go visit courtiers. B. yonson. 

Miscentret (mis-sen'tdrXv.t. To place amiss. 
Donne 

Mischallenge t (mis-chaPlenj), n. A false 
challenge; a challenge given amiss. 

Lol faitour, there thy meedc unto thee take, 

The meedc of thy mischallenge Spenser. 

Bllscliance (mis-chans'), n. Ill luck; ill for- 
tune; misfortune; mishap; misadventure. 

‘ With mischance and with misaventure ' 
Chaucer. ‘Triumph over all mischance,' 
Shak. ‘ Seeing all his own mischance. ’ Ten- 
nyson. 

Nothing can be a fault that is not naturally in nan's 
power to prevent ; otherwise, it is a man’s unhappi- 
ness, his mischance, or calamity, but not his fault 
South. 

Stn. Misfortune, misadventure, mishap, in- 
felicity, calamity, disaster. 


Fate, fir, fat. fgH; md, met, hdr; 


note, not, mOye; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; y, 3c. tey. 
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MISDSMEANAirr 


IQgolxailoe (mis-ohansO, v.t. To hai^n 
wrongly or unfortunately. Spenser. 

BUai^raotexlse (mi 8 -kar'ak<W<l 2 ), v. t To 
characterize falsely or erroneously ; to gire 
a wrong character to. 

Misoha^^e (mis-ch&rJO, v.t. To mistake in 
charging ; as, to mischarge items in an ac- 
count. 

Mlscharge (mis-charjO, n. A mistake in 
charging; an erroneous entry in an account. 

]|[i8Chevable,tu. l. Unfortunate. Lydgate. 

2. Mischievous. Lydgate. 

MLsclllef (mls'chif), n. [0. Fr. meschei^, mes- 
chef, mischief; Pr. mescap; 8p. Pg. menos- 
cabo, deterioration, loss ; from Fr. and Pr. 
mes, Sp. and Pa. meno8=L. minus, less, and 
chef , cap, cabo=:L.caput, the head.] l.Harm; 
hurt; injury; damage; evil, whether intended 
or not; sonietimes calamity, misfortune. 

‘ Till mischief and despair drive you to break 
your necks.* Shak. ‘Lest some jnischief 
befall him.' Gen. xlii. 4. 

Thy tongue cleviseth mischi^s Ps. lii. 2. 

An he had been a dog that should have howled 
thus they would have hanged him : and I pray God 
his bad voice bode no mtsektef. Snak 

The rage against machinery; the objections to a 
free export of grain, <Sic ; afford additional illustra- 
tions of the mtschtefs which ignorance of economical 
science is calculated to produce. liroughavi 

2. Cause of evil, harm, or Injury. 

Many of their horse, also, fallen in disorderly, were 
now more a mtschtr/ to their own, than before a 
terror to their enemies. Milton 


msooffoiiailt (miB-kog'ni-zaut or mls-kon'- 
i-zaut), a. Ignorant of; unacquainted with. 

MlSOOgnlzeXmis-kog-nlzO, v.t. To misun- 
derstand. Holland. 

Ml8(X)llect ( mis-kol-lektO, v.t. To collect 
wrongly. Hooker. 

Misoollectiou (mis-kol-lek'shon), n. A 
wrong, faulty, or deficient collection. 

In his words and yours, I find both mtscollection 
and wrong charge. Jip. Hall. 


MlscoUocation (mi8-kol'16-ka"8hon), n. 
Wrong collocation. Dc Quineey. 
Misooznfortt (mis-kum'f^rt), v.t. To cause 
discomfort to. Sir T. Malory. fRare.] 
Miscomfortt (mis-kum'ffert), n. Discomfort 
MlBCOXnprehend (mis-kom'pre-hend"), v t. 
To comprehend incorrectly or erroneously; 
to misunderstand. 

Miscomputation (mis-kom-pu-ta'shon), n. 
Erroneous computation; false reckoning. 
Clarendon. 

Mlscompute (mis-kom-phto, v.t. To com- 
pute or reckon erroneously. Sir T. Browne. 
Misconceitt (mis-kon-setO, n. Misconcep- 
tion. 


The other which instead of it we are required to 
accept, is only by error and misconceti named the 
ordinance of Jesus Christ. Hooker. 


Misconceive (mis-kon-sev'), v.t. or i To 
receive a false notion or opinion of anything; 
to misjudge ; to have an erroneous under- 
standing of anything ; as, you entirely mis- 
conceive the question in dispute. 


3. Source of vexation, trouble, or annoy- 
ance ; vexatious or annoying matter ; as, I 
have money enough, but the mischief is I 
have left my purse at home. 

The mischief was these allies would never allow 
that the common enemy was subdued. Siut/t 

4. A worker of mischief, Dryden —5. Trouble- 
some, aggravating, or annoying act or con- 
duct; conduct causing some slight Injury or 
annoyance; wrong-doing; as, these boys are 
never out of mischief -To do one a mis- 
chief, to do harm to one, generally bodily 
harm. — To make mischief between persons, 
to set them at variance; to cause ill-feeling 
between them 

Mischief t (mis'chif), v. t. To hurt; to harm; 
to injure 

It IS in me to plague and muchir/ you indeed 
Holland 

Mischief-maker (mis'chif-muk-er), n One 
who makes mischief; one who excites or 
instigates quarrels or enmity 
Mischief - making (mis'chif-mak-ing), a 
Causing harm; exciting enmity or quarrels. 

A little curly-headed, gootl-for-nothiiig, 

And mischief-making' monkey from Ins birth. 

L’vf on 

MlSChleve (mis'chev), v.t. To hurt; to do a 
mischief to. [Obsolete and Scotch ] 

He that kills may be killed, and he that does in- 
jury m.iy bd mischieved Jer. Taylo> 

Mischievous (mis'chiv-us), a. 1. Harmful; 
hurtful; injurious; pernicious; noxious 
Most mischievous foul sin ’ Shak 

This false, wily, doubling disposition is intolerably 
mischievous to society South 

2 Inclined to do harm; fond of mischief; 
annoying or troublesome in conduct ; as, a 
mischievous boy —Syn. Harmful, hurtful, 
injurious, detrimental, noxious, pernicious, 
destructive. 

Mischievouslv (mis'chiv-us-li),at?v l.With 
Injury, hurt, loss, or damage; as, this law 
operates mischievously. ~ 2 . with evil inten- 
tion or disposition; as, the injury was done 
mischievously. 

Mischievousness ( mis ' chiv - us • nes ), n. 
1. Hurtfulness, noxiousness —2. Disposition 
to do harm, or to vex or annoy; as, the mis- 
chievousness of youth, 

Mlsohna (mish'na), n. A part of the Jewish 
Talmud. See Mishna. 

MlMdXOOSe (mis-choz'), v. t. or i. To choose 
wrong; to make a wrong choice Stow. 

BUsohristen (mis-kria'n), v.t. To christen 
wrong. 

Miscibility (mis-i-bil'l-ti). n. State of be- 
ing miscible; capability of being mixed. 

Miscible (mis'i-bl), a [Fr. , from L. rnisoeo, 
to mix.J Capable of being mixed; as, oil 
and water are not miscible. 

All these had kept the landed and moneyed in- 
terests more separated in France, less miscible. 

Burke. 

Misoitation (mis-sl-ta'shon), n. A wrong 
citation; erroneous quotation. Bp. Hall. 

MiSOite (mls-sitO, V. t. To cite erroneously or 
falsely: as, to miseite a text of Scripture. 

(mis-kl&mO> n. A mistaken claim. 

Error, misclaim, and forgetfulness become suitors 
for some remission of <wctreme rigour. Bacon. 


To yield t<f others just and reason.ible causes of 
those things, which, for want of due consideration 
heretofore, they have misconceived Hooker. 

Syn. To misapprehend, misunderstand, mis- 
judge, mistake. 

Misconceiver (mis-kon-sev'er), n. One who 
misconceives. 

What a misLoncetver ’tis. Beau. Fl. 

Misconception (miB-kon-sep'shon), n Er- 
roneous conception ; false opinion ; wrong 
notion or understanding of a thing. 

Great errors and dangers result from a misconcep- 
tion of the names of things. Harvey. 

Syn. Misconception, misunderstanding, mis- 
take. 

Misconcluslon (mi8-kon-klu''zhon), n. An 
erroneous conclusion or inference. Bp. 
Hall 

Misconduct (m{8-kon'dukt),»i. 1 Wrong con- 
duct; misbehaviour; ill behaviour. ‘Guilty 
of the same slips or miscondticts in their 
own behaviour.' Addison.— 2 Mismanage- 
ment 

Misconduct (mis-kon-dnkt'), v.t 1. To con- 
duct amiss; to mismanage. —2. With re- 
flexive pronouns, to misbehave; as, he mis- 
conducted himself grossly 

Mlsconlldent t (mis-koi/fl-dent), a. Having 
false confidence. 

Brethren, your not omniscient eyes shall see that 
my eyes arc so lyncean as to see you proudly mis- 
confdent Bp. Hall 

Misconjecture (mis-kon-jek'tur), n. A 
wrong conjecture or guess. 

I hope they will . . . correct our miscoimctures . 

Sir T. Browne. 

Misconjecture (mis-kon-jek'tur), v.t. or i 
To guess wrong. ‘Persons do misconjecture 
of the humours of men in authority.' Bacon. 

Misconsecrate (mis-kon'se-kratj, v.t. To 
consecrate improperly. Bp. Hall. 

Misconsecration (nus-kon'se-kra^shon), n. 
Wrong consecration. 

Mlsconsequence (mis-kon'se-kwens), n. A 
wrong consequence or deduction. Abp. 
Leighton. 

Mlsconster (mis-kon'sWr), v.t. To miscon- 
strue. Old editions of Shak. 

Misconstruct (mis-kon-strukt'), v.t. 1. To 
construct wrong. — 2.t To interpret wrong; 
to misconstrue. 

Misconstruction (mls-kon-struk'shon), n. 
The act of misconstruing; wrong interpre- 
tation of words or things; a mistaking of 
the true meaning ; as, a misconstruction of 
words or actions. Shak. 

Misconstrue (mis-kon'strd), v.t. To con- 
strue or interpret erroneously; to misappre- 
hend; to take in a wrong sense; to misjudge; 
to misunderstand. ‘ Lest I be misconstrued. ’ 
Shak. 

Do not, great sir, misconstrue his intent. Dryden. 

A virtuous emperor was much affected to find his 
actions misconstrued. Addison. 

BUsconstruer (mis-kon'strb-^r), n. One who 
misconstrues; one who makes a wrong in- 
terpretation. 

BUscontentt (mi8-kon-tentO» Discon- 
tented. ITdall. 


Blisoontlnuauoe (mis-kon-Un'U-ans). n. 
Oessation. In law, (a) continuance by an 
improper process. Tomlins. (6) Discontinu- 
ance. Cowell. 

Miscordt (mis-kordO, v.i. To be discordant 
Chaucer. 

Mlscorrect (mis-ko-rekt), v.<. To correct 
erroneously; to mistake in attempting to 
correct another. 

He passed the first seven years of his life at Man- 
tua, not seventeen, as Scaliger miscorrects his author. 
... Dryden. 

Mlscounsel (mis-koun^sel), v.t. pret. it pp. 
miscounselled; ppr. miscounselling. To ad- 
vise wrong Spenser. 

Miscount (mis-kount'), v.t. 1. To count er- 
roneously; to mistake in counting to the 
amount of. 

In their computation they had mistaken and mis- 
counted . . a hundred years Bp. Hall. 

2. To misjudge or misconstrue. * Miscounted 
as malignant hate.' Tennyson. 

Miscount (mis-kount'), v. i ' To make wrong 
reckoning. 

Thus do all men generally miscount in the days of 
their health. Bp. Patrick, 

Miscount (mis-kountO, n. An erroneous 
counting or numbering. 

Miscovetjt v.«. To covet wrongfully. Chau- 
cer. 

BIlscreanc6,t Mlscreancvt (mis'kre-ans, 

mis'kre-an-si), n. [See Miscreant.] Un- 
belief ; false faith ; adherence to a false 
religion. ‘If thou wilt renounce thy mis- 
creance.' Spenser. ‘Heresy, miscreancy, 
atheism. ' Ayliffe 

Miscreant (mis'kre-ant), n. [O.Fr. mescre- 
ant (Mod Fr nu'crMnt)-mc8, prefix, from 
L minus, less (see Mis-), and creant, tor 
croyant, believing, from L credo, to be- 
lieve.] ] i A misbeliever; an infidel, or one 
who embraces a false faith. ‘ Turks, pay- 
nims, or such other miscreants.' Fryth. 

Wc are not therefore ash.iiiied of the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, because miscreants in scorn have 
upbraided us tliat Uie highest of our wisdom is be- 
lieve Hooker. 

2 A vile wretch; a scoundrel; a detestable 
villain. 

Thou art a traitor and a miscreant. Shak. 

Mlscreate,t Bllscreated (mls-kre-at', mls- 
kre-at'ed), a. Formed unnaturally or ille- 
gitimately; deformed; spurious. 

Or nicely charge your understanding soul 
With opening titles miscreate, whose right 
Suits not m native colours with the truth. Shak, 

Miscreative (mis-krg-at'iv), a. Tending to 
wrong creation; that creates amiss. SheUey. 
Miscredulity (mis-kre-du'li-ti), n. Wrong 
or misdirected credulity ; belief or credulity 
in a wrong object. ‘The miscrediclity of 
those wlio will rather trust to the church 
than to the Scripture. ’ Bp. Hall. 
Miscreed (mis-kred'), n. A wrong or errone- 
ous creed. [Rare.] 

Why then should man, teasing the world for grace. 
Spoil his salvation for a fierce miscreed. Keats. 

Misdate fmis-dat'), n. A wrong date. 
Misdate (mis-dat'), ti.t. To date erroneous- 
ly; as, to misdate a letter ; to misdate an 
event. 

Mlsdaub (mls-dabO, v.t. To daub unskil- 
fully; to spoil by daubing. ‘ The reforming 
and repairing of an old church, . . . ynis- 
daubed with some untempered and lately 
laid mortar.’ Bp Hall. 

Misdeal (mls-del'), n In card-playing, a 
wrong deal ; a in which each player 
does not receive his proper cards. 

Misdeal (mis -del'), v.t. or i. To divide 
wrongly or unfairly; specifically, in card- 
playing, not to give out the proper portion 
or number of cards to each player. 
MisdecdslOZl (mis-de-si'zlion), A wrong 
or eiToneous decision. 

Upon a reversal too of the judgment, the judge 
paid a penalty for his mtsdectston. Brougham. 

Blisdeed (mis-ded'), n. An evil deed; a 
wicked action. ‘Be avenged on my mis- 
deeds.' Shak. ‘Evils which our own mis- 
deeds have done. ’ Milton. 

Misdeem (mis-dem'), v. t To judge errone- 
ously; to misjudge; to mistake in judging. 
* Misdeeming the cause to be in Gods law 
which is in man’s unrighteous ignorance. 
Milton. ^ , . 

BUsdemean (mis-de-men'), v.t. To behave 
111; with reflexive pronouns. 

You that best should teach us 
Have misdenteaned yourself Shak. 

wyiailATnAii.'nft.nt (mi8-d6-m6n'ant), n. One 
who commits a misdemeanour. 

Misdemeanants, who have money in th^ jpock^ 
may be seen in n)any of our prisons. o. 


ch, eBain; eh, So. looA; g, go\ J, job; f», Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, then; th, thin; 


w, taig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KBT. 
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Misdemeanour (mi8-d6-n\en'feT), n. 1 . in 
behaviour; evil conduct; fault. ‘ That Ood 
takes a particular notice of our personal 
misdemeanours.' South. ~ 2. In law, an 
offence of a less atrocious nature than a 
crime Crimes and misdemeanours are mere 
syonymous terms; but in common usage 
the word crime is made to denote ott'ences 
of a deeper and more atrocious dye, while 
all indictable offences which do not anvount 
to felony, as perjury, liheh, conspiracies, 
assaults. &c. , are comprised under the name 
of misdemeanours - 3 t Alisnmnagenicnt ; 
mistake in management or treatment 

Some natural fault In the soil, or mtsdentranour in 
the owners. ScasoitaNe Sermon, 1644 

Syn Misdeed, misconduct, misbehaviour, 
fault, trespass, transgression. 
UlBdeparte,t v t To part or distribute 
wron^y or unequally. 

He ynisdeparteth riches temporal Chancer. 

Mlfiderlye (mis-de-riv'). V t 1. To err in 
deriving; as, to misderive a word —2. t To di- 
vert improperly; to misdirect ‘ Misdericinn 
the well-meant devotions of charitable and 
pious souls into a wrong channel ’ Bp 
Hall. 

Misdescribe (mis-de-skribO, v. t. To describe 
falsely or erroneously 

Mlsdesert (mis-de-zfirtO.n. Ill-desert Spen- 
ser. 

Misdevotion (mis-de-vo'shon), n. Mis- 
directed devotion; mistaken piety. 

A place where tnt Kdevotton frames 
A thousand nrayers to saints, wliosc very names 
The church knew not, heav’n knows jmt yet 

Donne. 

Mlsdieti (mis-di'et), n. Improper diet or 
food. Spenser 

Misdiet (inis-di'et), v t. To supply with 
improper or injurious food ; to diet irregu- 
larly or improperly. 

Misdigbtt (mis -duo, Badly dressed 

Spetiser. 

Misdirect ( mis-di-rektO, v t. 1. To give a 
wrong direction to; to turn into a wrong 
course; as, to misdirect a person ‘ Passion 
misdirected ’ She)i8tone.—2. To direct to a 
wrong person or place ; as, to misdirect a 
letter 

Misdirection (mis-di-rek'ahon), n A wrong 
direction. 

MiSdlsposlUon t (mi8-dis'p6-zi"8hon), n 
Bad disposition or inclination; inclination 
to evil. Bp. Hall 

MlsdistiXLguish (mis-dis-ting'gwish), v t. or 
i To diwinguish wrongly or erroneously; 
to make false distinctions concerning 
If we mia^itie a difference where there is none, 
because we distmg’ujsh where we should not, it may 
not be denied that we mtsdis/inj^utsh Hooker 

Misdlvlde (mis-di-vid'), v t. To divide 
wrongly. 

MisdO (mis-dd'), c.f or i To do wrong; to 
do amiss; to commit a crime or fault. 

Afford me place to show what recompense 
Towards thee I intend for what I have mtsdone 
Milton 

Misdoer (mi&-dd'6r), n One who does wrong; 
one who commits a fault or crime 
Misdoing (mis-db'ing), n. A wrong done; a 
fault or crime, an offence. ‘To reform his 
misdoings.' Ilolinslied. 

Misdoubt (mis-doutO, I- Suspicion of 
crime or danger. 

For full well he knows 
He cannot so precisely weed this land 
As his misdoubts present occasion. Shak. 

2. Irresolution ; hesitation. 

Now, York, or never, steel thy fearful thoughts. 
And change misdoubt to resolution. Shak 

Misdoubt (mis-dout'), v.t. To suspect of 
deceit or danger. 

I do not misdoubt my wife, but I would be loth to 
turn them both together Shak. 

Mlfldoubtfult (mis-doutTpl),a Misgiving. 

She 'gan to cast in her misdoubt/ul mmd 
A thousand fears. Spenser 

Mlsdread t (mis-dredO, n. Dread of evil. 
Miss (m6z), n. [Norm mise, Fr mis, put, 
laid,^. of mettre, L. mitto, to send.] 1. In 
law, the issue in real actions, especially in 
a writ of right.— 2, Cost; expense; outlay. 

8. A tax or tallage. — 1 In Wales, formerly 
an honorary gift of the people to anew king 
or prince of Wales; also, a tribute paid in 1 
the county palatine of Chester at the change 
of the owner of the earldom —6. A treaty or 
agreement; as, in English history, the mise 
of Lewes, 1264.-6 A mease or messuage. 
Miseasef (mis-dz'). «■ Uneasiness. Chaucer. 
Mlseaiyt (mis-e'zi), a. Uneasy. 
lOsedit ion (mis-€-di''shon), n. A spurious 
or incorrect edition. ‘ A misedition of the 


Vulgate, which perverts the sense, by mak- 
ing a wrong stop in the sentence.’ Bp. Hall. | 
I Hiseduoate (mis-ed'Ci-kat), v.t. To educate 
wrongly. 

I Mise-mouey (mez'mun-i), n. In law, money 
paid by way of contract or composition, to 
purchase any liberty, <&c. 

Misemploy (mis-em-plol'), v.t. To employ 
to no purpose, or to a bad purpose; as, to 
misemploy time, power, advantages, talents, 
&c. ‘ Because 'tis sin to misemploy an hour.’ 
Dryden. 

Miflempl03rment (mis-em-ploi'ment), > 1 . Ill 
employment; application to no purpose, or 
to a bad purpose; as, the misemployment 
of time or money 

Miseuter (mis-en'tfir), v.t. To enter errone- 
ously or by mistake ; as, to rnisenter items 
in an account 

Miseutry (mis-en'tri), n. An erroneous en- 
try or charge, as in an account 
Miser (mi'z^r). n. [L. miser, wretched, akin 
to moestus, sorrowful, and Gr. wiaog, hatred.] 

1 t A miserable person; one wretched or 
afflicted. ‘ Decrepid miser, base ignoble 
wretch.’ Shak. 

Those pains that make the miser glad of death 
Have seiz'd on me Old play 

2 t A wretch; a mean fellow. — 3 An ex- 
tremely covetous person ; a sordid wretch ; { 
a niggard; one who m wealth makes himself 
miserable by the fear of poverty. 

Rich honesty dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor 
house Shak 

4. An iron cylinder attached to the lower 
end of a boring rod, in which the earthy 
matters are collected, or misered-up, in the 
process of sinking shafts, wells, <fcc. The 
bottom is conical, with a valved opening, 
through which the earth can pass upwards 
Miser (mFz6r). v. t. To collect in the interior 
of a boring-tool called a miser (which see): 
used with up. 

Miserable (miz'^r-a-bl), a [Fr. miserable, 

I L miserabilis, from miser, wretched See 
Miser ] 1 Very unhappy; suffering misery; 
wretched. 

The miserable have no other medicine 
But only hope Shak 

What hopes delude thee, miserable man? Dryden 

2. Filled with misery; abounding in misery; 
as, a miserable case ; a miserable night.— 

3. Causing unhappiness or misery 

What's more miserable than discontent? Shak 

4. Very poor or mean; worthless; despicable; 
as, a miserable hut ; miserable clotning ; a 
miserable soil. 

Miserable comforters are ye all Job xvi. 2 

5. Niggardly; miserly [Obsolete and Scotch ] 

The liberal-hearted man is. by the opinion of the 
prodigal, miserable, and by the Judgment of the 
miierable, lavish Hooker 

Syn Abject, forlorn, pitiable, wretched 
Mlserabieness (miz'6r-a-b]-ne8),n. The state 
or quality of being miserable 
Miserably (miz'^r-a-bli),adr In a miserable 
manner; unhappily; calamitously; very 
poorly or meanly; wretchedly • Where you 
shall be so miserably entertained ’ Sir P 
Sidney 

The fifth was miserably stabbed to death South 

Miserationt (miz-^r-a'shon), n Commiser- 
ation Skelton. 

Miserect (mis-e-rekt'J.r t To erect wrongly; 
to erect with a wrong object ‘ These mis- 
erected altars ’ Bp Hall. 

Miserere (mi-ze-reTe), n. 1. Tlie name of a 



Miserere, from AII-Souls College, Oxford. 
a. Miserere seat, b, Do. shut down, 

psalm In the Bomaii Catholic church ser- 
vice, taken from the fifty -first Psalm, 
beginning in the Vulgate, * Miserere mei, 


Domine ’ (‘ Pity me, O Lord often presented 
by the ordinary to such malefactors, about 
to suffer death, as had the benefit of cleiw 
allowed them, in order that they might 
show if they could read.- 2. A lamentation. 
No more ay-mees and misereres, Tranio. 

Beau. S' FI. 

8. A piece of music composed to the psalm 
known as the Miserere; as, the miserere of 
Allegri, <fcc —4. A projecting bracket on the 
under side of a hinged seat in a stall of a 
church; the seat and bracket together. Tlie 
bracket served as a rest for a person stfmd- 
ing, the seat being turned up. Also called 
Misericordia. 

Ml8ericorde,t n. [Fr. ] 1 . Mercy; pity. 
Chancer.- 2. Same as Misericordia, 2 and 8. 
MlBerioordia (miz'e-ri-kor"di-a), n. [L., 
mercy, from misericors, tender-hearted, 
from miser, wretched, and car, the heart.] 

1. In law, an arbitrary fine imposed on any 
person for an offence, so called because the 
amercement ought to be but small, and less 
than that required by Magna Charta.— 2. A 
narrow-bladed dagger used by a knight in 
the middle ages against a wounded adver- 
sary. when giving him the mercy or finishing 
stroke.— 8. Same as Miserere, 4. 

Miserly (nn'/6r-li), a. Like a miser in habits; 
pertaining to a miser; penurious; sordid; 
niggardly; parsimonious; as, amiseilyyev- 
son or a person of miserly habits. 

Misery (miz '6r-i), 71 [L miseria, from miser, 
wretened See AIiseb ] 1. Great unhappi- 
ness; extreme pain of body or mind; wretch- 
edness. 

Misery makes sport to mock itself. Shak 

2 Calamity; misfortune; cause of misery. 

Better 'twere 

That all the miseries which nature owes 
Were mine at once Shak. 

3. Covetousness; miserliness [Obsolete and 
Scotch. ] 

He returned again to his old humour, which was 
born and bred with him, and that was avarice and 
misery North. 

This also seems to be the meaning in the 
following passage from Shakspere: 

He covets less 

Than misery itself would give Cor ii. 2, 131 

Here, however, it may have no other than 
the ordinary acceptatitm —Syn. Wretched- 
ness, torture, agony, torment, anguish, dis- 
tress, calamity, misfortune 
Mlsese,! n Misease, uneasiness. Chaucer. 
Mlsesteem (mis-es-tem'), n. Disregard; 
disrespect 

' Misestimate (mis-es'tim-at), v t. To esti- 
1 mate erroneously ‘ While we 
, the rest, and piobalily underrate their im- 
I portance.' J. S Milt. 

[ Misexpound (mis-eks-poundO, v.t. To ex- 
' pound erroneously. 

i MisexpreB8lon(niiB-ekB-pre'8hon),n. Wrong 
or improper expression. Baxter. 

Misfaith (mis-fath'), n Want of faith or 
trust; distrust 

A woman aiul not trusted, doubtless I 
Might feel .some sudden turn of anger born 
Of your mis/aith Tennyson. 

MlsfaJl (inis-fftF), V t. or i. To befall un- 
luckily Spenser 

Mlsfaret (mls-far'), n. Ill fare; misfortune. 
'The whole occasion of his late mi({fare.' 
Spenser 

MisfiEUret (mis-far'), v.i To fare ill; to go 
wrong or do wrong ; to be unfortunate, 
Spenser. 

Mlslkrlligt (mls-far'ing), 71. 1. Misfortune. 

2. Evil-doing. 

For all the rest do most-what fare amts 
And yet their own mts/aring will not see. 

Spenser. 

MlBfkslllon (mis-fa'shon), v.t. To form 
wrong Hakewill 

Misfeasance (mis-fe'zans), 71 . [Mis for 
Fr. prefix 7nes, wrong (L 7ni7yus), and fais- 
ance, from faire, to do. ] In law, a trespass; 
a wrong done ; also, the improper perform- 
ance of some lawful act. Wharton. 
Mlsfeasor, Ml8feazor(mi8-fe'z6r),n. Inlaw, 
a trespasser. 

Misfeazance (mis-fe'zans), n. Same as 

Misfeasance. 

Misfeignt (mls-fanO, v.i. To feign with ill 
desIgiL Spenser. 

Misfit (mis-flt'), n. A wrong or bad fit; a 
bad match. 

There a number of these (artificial) eyes come over 
from France; but these are generally what we call 
mi^ts. they are sold cheap, and seldom match the 
other eye. Mayhevt, 

Misform (mls-form'), v. t. To make of an ill 
form; to put In an ill shape. Spenser. 
Ml8formatlon(miS’fonn-a'8hon), n. An ir- 
regularity of formation; malformation. 


F&te, t&r, fat, fall; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfihe, tub, biill; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, So. fey. 
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JIi8fOrttUiat6(miB-for1;&-n&t),a. 1. f Produc- 
ing misfortune. ~2. Unfortunate. [Scotch.] 
Misfortune (mis-for'tun), n. Ill fortune; 
ill luck ; calamity ; some accident that pre- 
iudicially affects one’s condition in life; as, 
he had themi^orfuweof losing his property. 
‘ Amazed at my misfortunes. ’ Shak. 

Anil every object that might make me fear mi^or- 
tune to my ventures, out of doubt would make me 
sad. Shak. 

Consider why the change was wrought, 

You'll find it his misfortune, not his fault. 

Addison. 

— Misfortune, Calamity, Disaster. Misfor- 
tune is the more general term, and in its 
widest use includes both the others. As 

f enerally used, however, it is applied to un- 
oward events of a less severe kind affecting 
individuals. Calamity is applied to great 
public or family misfortunes implying wide- 
spread mischief. A disaster is an untoward 
event generally of great importance effec- 
tually marring or ruining a particular plan, 
course, or condition of things. Losses in 
trade, and even the overturn of a carriage 
on the road are disasters 

A war is a great calamity to a nation, and entails 
misfortunes on individuals. IVkatcly 

This was a real disaster to us, as by retarding ns 
half a day, it broke the chain of our stages, and laid 
us under the disagreeable necessity of stopping each 
ensuing night at a very bad inn. //. Swinhurue. 

Syn. Mishap, mischance, misadventure, ill, 
harm, calamity, disaster 
Misfortunet (mis-for'tun), r.i. To fall out 
unfortunately or unhappily; to fail or mis- 
carry. iSitou; 

Misfortuned (mis-for'tund), a. Unfortun- 
ate ‘ A misfortuned wedlock.’ Milton. 
Mlsforyeve.t r.t To misgive. Chaucer 
Misframet (mis-fram'), vt. To frame 
wrongly or amiss Sir T More. 

Misgetf ( mis-get'), v.t. To get wrongly or 
unlawfully; to procure by unlawful means. 
Gower 

Misgive (mis-giv'), v.t pret misgave; pp 
misgiven: ppr misgiving 1 t 'Po give or 
grant amiss Laud —2 To fill with doubt; 
to deprive of confidence; to fail: usually 
with ‘lie.art’ or ‘niind,’cVr.c., us subject, and a 
pronoun as object, but also used without an 
object. ‘Wlio.se consciences misgave them ’ 
Milton 

.So doth my heart misgive me iihak 

His heart misgave him Addiion 

Fetch me the handkerchief; my mind misgives. 

.Shak. 

Misgiving (mis-giv'ing), n. A failing of con- 
fidence : doubt ; distrust, ‘ Doubts, suspi- 
cions, and misgivings ’ South. 

' Tis never woman’s part 
Out of her fond misgiviugs to perplex 
The fortunes of the man to whom she cleaves 
T a If our d. 

MisgO (mis -go'), v.i. l.t To go wrong; to 
go astray Chaucer; Spenser.— 2. To mis- 
carry Carlyle [Rare.] 

Misgon,t MisgO, t pp of misgo. Gone wrong. 
Chancer. 

Misgotten (mis-got'n), a. Unjustly ob- 
tained. Spenser 

Misgovern ( m i s - gu ' v6m ), v.t To govern 
ill; to administer unfaithfully. 

Solyman charged him bitterly that he had mis- 
goz'erned the state Knolle^. 

Misgovemancet (nus-gu'v^rn-ans), 11 Til 
government; disorder; irregularity. S 2 ien- 
ser. 

Misgoverned (mis-gu'vSrnd), p. and a. 1. Ill 
governed; badly administered ~ 2. Rude; 
unrestrained. 

Rude, misgoverned hands, from window tops, 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard's head. 

Shak 

MlMOVernment (mis-gu'vfirn-ment), n. 
1. Bad administration or management of 
public or private affairs. ‘ Public misgovem- 
menV Sir W Raleigh. ‘The misgovern- 
ment of James.’ Macaulay —2 Want of 
self-restraint; irregularity In conduct; loose 
conduct; licentiousness. Shak. 
Misgracioust (mls-gra'shus). a. Not gra- 
cious or agreeable; ungracious; ungrateful. 
Oower. 

MiBgralTf (mis-graf'), v.t. Same as Mis- 
graft. 

The course of true love never did run smooth ; 

But either it was different In blood. 

Or else misgraffed, in respect of years. Shak. 

MlSgralt (mis-graft'), v.t. To graft amiss; 
to graft on a wrong or unsuitable stock. 
Misgroiind (mis - ground ' ), v. t To found 
falsely or erroneously. Bp, Hall. [Rare.] 
MlSgro'Wtll (mis-grdthO.n. A wrong growth. 
MlBgueBB (mis-ges'), v.t. or i. To guess 
wrongly or erroneously. Sir T. More. 


Mis^gle, Misgoggle, Misgnuile (mis- 
gugl, mis-gog'l, mls-gru^), v.t. To mangle 
and disfigure; to spoil; to rumple; to han- 
dle roughly. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
Misguldan ce ( nils - gid'ans ), n. Wrong di- 
rection; guidance into error. 

He causes an error in his choice, the misguid- 
ance of which must naturally engage him to his de- 
struction. South. 

Misguide (mis-gid'), v t pret. & pp. mis- 
guided; ppr. misguiding. 1. To lead or guide 
into error; to direct ill; to direct to a wrong 
purpose or end; as, to misguide the under- 
standing or mind. 

Now the fair goddess. Fortune, 

Fall deep m love with thee ; and her great charms 
Aftsgmae thy opposers' swords ! Shak. 

2. To ill-use; to maltreat. [Scotch.] 
Mlsguidet (mis-gId'), n. Misguidance; guid- 
ance into error; hence, trespass; error; sin. 
Spenser. 

Misguided (mis-g!<1'ed), p. and a. Led astray 
by evil counsel or wrong direction; as, never 
was prince more misguided 
Mlsguidingly (mis-gid'ing-li), adv. In such 
a way as to mislead. 

Mlsgye.t v.t. ’To misguide. Chaucer. 
Mlsnandle (mis-han'dl), v.t. To maltreat. 
Sir T More. 

Mlshanter, Mischanter (mi-8hant'6r, mis- 
cliant'er), n [For mis-aunter, that is mis- 
adventure. aunter being an old form of ad- 
venture: the form mischanter has no doubt 
arisen through the influence of mischance.] 
Misfortune; disaster; an unlucky chance 
[Scotch.] 

Mishap (mis-hap'), n. Mischance; evil ac- 
cident; ill luck; misfortune. ‘Secure from 
worldly chances and mishaps.’ Shak. 
Mishaps are mastered by advice discreet. 

And counsel mitigates the greatest smart 

Spenser 

Syn. Misfortune, mischance, accident, dis- 
aster. 

Mishappen (mis-hap'n), v.i To happen ill. 

‘ Afraid lest to themselves the like mishap- 
pen might.’ Spenser 

Mishapping, t 2 >pr Falling out amiss. 

Choueer. 

Mishear (mi8-her'),v.t To mistake in hear- 
ing 

It IS not so ; thou hast mispoke misheard. Shak 

Mish-mash (mish'rnash), n. [A redupli- 
cated word, formed from or allied to mash.] 
A mingle or hotch-potch. 

Their language . . (Is) a mish-mash of Arabic 
and Portuguese Sir 7'. Herbert. 

Mlshmee-bitter (mish'me-hit-t^r), n. The 
root of a ranunculaceous plant, Tecta, 
found in the mountainous regions (the Mish- 
niee hills) on the borders of China and India, 
held in high esteem in the East as a tonic 
and stomachic 

Mlshna (mish'na), n. [Heb. mishndh, re- 
petition, explanation, from shdndh, to re- 
peat.] A collection or digest of Jewish 
traditions and explanations of vSeripture. 
The Jews pretend that when God gave the 
written law to Moses, he gave him also an- 
other, not written, which was preserved by 
tradition among the doctors of the syna- 
gogue, till Rabbi Jehudah.surnamed the holy, 
reduced it to writing about the end of the 
second century A D. The Mishna is divided 
into six parts ; the first relates to agricul- 
ture; the second regulates the manner of 
observing festivals; the third treats of wo- 
men and matrimonial cases; the fourth of 
losses in trade, &c.; the fifth is on obla- 
tions, sacrifices, &c.; and the sixth treats of 
the several sorts of purification. Spelled 
also Mischna. See TALMUD. 

Mishnic (mish'nik), a. Pertaining or relat- 
ing to the Mishna. 

MiBimaglnationt (mi8-im-ai'in-a"8hon), n. 
Wrong imagination or conception; delu- 
sion. 

Who can without indignation look upon the pro- 
digies which this mtsimagination produces in that 
other sex ? Bp. Hall. 

Mlsimprove (mis-lm-prOv'), v.t. To fail to 
improve or make a good use of; to misapply; 
to abuse ; as, to misimprove time, talents, 
advantages. South. 

Mislxnprovement (mis-im-prbv'ment), n. 
Ill use or employment; application to a bad 
purpose; misapplication. South. 
Mislncllne (mls-ln-klln'), v.t. To cause to 
incline wrongly; to give a bad direction or 
Inclination to. 

Our judgments are perverted, our wills depraved, 
and our affections misinclined, and set upon vile 
and unworthy objects. South. 

Mlsixifer (mis-in-fdrO, v.t. To infer wrongly. 
Hooker. 


Misinfer (mis-in-fdrO, To draw a wrong 
inference. 

Misinform (mis in form'), v.t. To give er- 
roneous information to; to communicate an 
incorrect statement of facts to; as, he mis- 
informed me as to his intentions. 

By no means trust to your servants who mislead 
you or misinform you. Bacon. 

Mi8lnformant(mi8-in-form'ant),n. One who 
misinforms or gives false information. 
M is inf ormation (mi8'in-foi’m-u"8hon), n. 
Wrong information; false account or intel- 
ligence received. 

So the same misinformation or groundless alarm 
often draws down vengeance on a town or district. 

Brougham. 

Mislnformer (mis-in-fonn'dr), n. One that 
gives wrong information. ‘ Tlie slanderous 
tongues of his Bp. Hall. 

Misinstruct (mis-ln-strukt'), v.t. 'To in- 
struct amiss. Hooker. 

Misinstruction (mis-in-struk'shon), n. 
Wrong instruction. Dr. II. More. 
Mlsintellljgence (mis-in-terii-jens), n. 

1. Wrong information.— 2. t Misunderstand- 
ing; disagreement. 

He lamented the misintelligence he observed to 
be between their majesties. Clarendon, 

Misintendf (mis-in-tend'), v.t. To mis- 
direct ; to aim ill. 

When suddenly, with twinkle of her eye, 

The damsel broke his misintended dart. Spenser. 

Misinterpret (mis-iu-tSr'pret), v.t. To 
interpret erroneously ; to understand or to 
explain in a wrong sense. Shak. ‘Several 
passages misquoted and misinterpreted.* A r- 
hnthnot. 

Misinterpretable (mis-in-tfir'pret-a-bl), a. 
Liable to misinterpretation. Donne. 
MlBlnterpretation(mi8-in-t6r'pret-a"8hon), 
n The act of interpreting erroneously. 
Misinterpreter (mls-ln-t^r'pret-fir), n. One 
who interprets erroneously. 

Misintreat (mis -in -tret'), v.t. To treat 
injuriously ; to maltreat ; to act injuriously 
towards. Grafton. 

Misjoin (mis-join'), v.t. To join unfitly or 
improperly Milton; Dryden. 

Misjoinder ( mis- join 'd6r), n. In law, a 
joining of parties in a suit or action who 
ought not to have been so joined. 

Misjudge (mis-jnj'), vt. To mistake in 
judging of; to judge erroneously. ‘We 
the matter.' Sir R. 1/ Estrange. 
Misjudge (mis-juj'), v.i. To err in judg- 
ment ; to form false opinions or notions. 

T oo long, misjudging, have 1 thought thee wise. Pope. 

Mlsjudgment (mis-juj'ment), n. A wrong 
or unjust determination. 

Mlsken (rnis-ken'), v t. To be or appear to 
be ignorant of. [Scotch.] 

Were I you, I would be for miskenning Sir 
Duncan, keeping my own secret, and departing 
quietly by suffocation, like your ancestors before 
you Sir IV Scott. 

Mlskent (ml8'ken),n [Yovmixen^—miksen), 
by metathesis.] A mixen ; a dunghill. 

And would you mellow my young pretty mistress 
In such a misken t Beau. ifF FI. 

Miskenning t (mis-ken'ing), n. In law, 
wrongfulcitation. Wharton. 

Miskin (mis'kin), 71. A little bagpipe 

Now would I tune my miskins on the green. Drayton. 

Misklndle (mis-kin'dl), v.t. To kindle 
amiss ; to inflame to a bad purpose. ‘ 'The 
rniskindled heat of some unruly spirits.' 
Bp. Hall 

Misknow (mis-no'), v.t. Not to know; to 
misapprehend. 

There is nothing in the world tliat tliey do more 
tntsA >.070 than themselves. Bp. Hall. 

Mislay ( mis - la ' ), v. f. 1 . To lay in a wrong 
place; to lay wrongly. 

The fault is generally mislaid upon nature. Locke. 

2. To lay in a place not recollected; as, I 
have mislaid my purse and cannot lay my 
hands on it. 

BflUslayer (mis-la'^r), n. One that mislays 
or lays in a wrong place; one that loses. 
Bacon. 

Misle (miz'l), v.i. [Dim. and freq. from 
mist; properly mistle; mizzle is a slightly 
altered form.] To rain in very fine drops, 
like a thick mist ; to mizzle. 

Misle (miz'l), 71. A fine close ralp; a 
drizzle. ^ „ . . . 

Mislead (mis-led'), v.t. pret. & pp. mtsled. 
To lead into a wrong way or path ; to lead 
astray; to guide into error; to cause to 
mistake ; to deceive, ‘ Lights that do mis- 
lead the mom.' Shak. 

Trust not servants who misUad or misinfonn you. 


Bacon. 
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A thousand external details must be left out u 
irrelevant, and only serving to distract and misUad 
the observer. Dr Caird. 

—Midead, Deltide. Mislead means to lead 
wrong, but does not necessarily imply design. 
Delude implies intention to deceive, and 
that means are used for that purpose. We 
may be misled through ignorance ; but we 
are deluded by false representations. 
Mialeader (mis-Ied'Sr), n. One who mis- 
leads or leads into error. Shak. 
MiSleadlllg (mis-leding), p. and a. Lead- 
ing astray ; leading into error. 

Misleard (mis-lerd'), a. [Lit mis-taught] 
Unmannerly ; mischievous ; ill-taught. 
[Scotch.] 

Misleam (mis-16m0, ti.t. To learn wrongly 
or amiss. 

Blisleaxned (mis-lSmd'). Not really, 

usefully, or properly learned. 

Such is this which you have here propounded on 
the behalf of your friend, whom it seems a tnts- 
teamed advocate would fain bear up in a course 
altogether unjustifiable. Bp. Hall. 

Misled fmis-ledO, pret. & pp of mislead. 
Mislen (mis'len), n. Same os Meslin 
MUdetoe (miza to), n. See Mistletoe. 
Mlsll|[ht (mis -lit'), vt. To light amiss. 
Herrick 

Mislike (mis-likO. V t To dislike ; to die- 
approve ; to have aversion to ; as, to mis- 
like a man or an opinion. 

Mishke me not for niy complexion, 

The shadow'd hvcry of the burnished sun. Shak. 
Lord Steyne also heartily rmsliked the boy 

Thackeray 

MisUke (mis-likO, » *■ To entertain dislike 
or disapprobation. Milton 
Mislike (mis-lik'), n Dislike ; disapproba- 
tion ; aversion Shak. 

Mlsliker (mi5-lTk'6r), n. One that dislikes 
IflaUn (mizlin) Same as Meslin. 
llfigUng (miz'ling), n. (See MiSLE, t?.i.] A 
thick mist or fine rain. Bible, 1551. 
MisUppen (mis-lip'en), r. f. [Scotch.] 1 To 
disappoint.— 2. To deceive; to delude. 

I haflins think his een hae him misltppen'd 

Tanuahtil. 

8, To neglect to perform ; to pay no proper 
attention to; as, to misUppen one's busi- 
ness. —4. To suspect 

I thought it best to slip out quietly though, in case 
she should mtsUppett something of what we are gaun 
to do. Sir U' Scott 


misled nor prejudiced by them.— 2. A mis- 
taken or inapplicable name or designation ; 
a misapplied term. 

The word ' synonym ' is in fact a mtsnomer. 

IVhaUly. 


ally e 

IOCS a hundrecf gates, as sung bj^ Homer f 


Mlsmanafer (mis-man'aj-fer), n. One that 
manages 


MisUve t (mls-livO, v.i To live amiss 
Mlslodget (mis-loJO, v.t. To lodge amiss. 
Marston. 

Mlsluck (mis-lukO, n. Ill luck ; misfortune. 
Wodroephe 

Mlsly (mizli), a. [See Misle ] Raining in 
very small drops 

Mlsmake (mis-makO, v t To make wrongly 
or amiss; as, to mismake a dress 
BQgmaiiage (mis-man'aj), v.t To manage 
ill; to administer improperly; as, to mis- 
manage public affairs Locke 
MlBXniUiagemeilt (mis-man'aj-ment), n. 
Ill or improper management ; ill conduct ; 
as, the 7nimianage7nent of public or private 
affairs. ‘Old mismanagements, taxations 
new ’ Pope 
Age: 

„ Jill. 

MlBmark (mis-mirk'), v.t To mark with 
the wrong mark ; to mark erroneously. 
MtsmatCll (mis-machO, v t To match un- 
suitably 

Mlsmatcliment (mis-mach'ment), n. A 
misalliance Mrs. Onre 
Mismate (mis-mMO, V. t. To mate or match 
amiss or unsuitably ‘ Not quite mismated 
with a yawning clown.’ Tennyson 
BCUaneasure (mls-mezh'Qr), V t. To mea- 
sure incorrectly ; to form a wrong estimate 
or opinion. 

Which prefers that right and wrong should be 
mUmeasured and confounded on one of the sub- 
jects most momentous to human welfare 

y. S Mill. 

MUmeasnrement (mis-mezh'ar-ment), n. 
Wrong measurement. 

Miai]ietre,t v.t. To spoil the metre of by 
writing or reading verses ill. Chaucer 
Mtuname (mi%-nkm'), v.t. To call by the 
wrong name. 

Mbmomer (mis-nO'm^r), n. [Prefix mis, 
from O.Fr. met, wrong (from L. minus, 
less), and nommer, to name. ] 1. In law, 

the mistaking of the true name of a person 
In some writ or document. An error in 
the Christian name of the defender, though 
otherwise correctly designated, is fatal to 
a summons. Misnomers in proceedings are 
now frequently amended by the court, pro- 
vided the other parties have neither been 


Is Pomjiey’s Pillar really a mtsnomer t 
Had Thefai - ^ 

Misnomer fmis-nb'mfir), v.t. To designate 
by a mistalcen or inapplicable name; to 
misname. Richardson. [Rare.] 
Mlsnumber (mis-num'bSr), v. t. To number 
or reckon amiss ; to miscsdculate. ‘ Which 
might well make it suspected that the armies 
by sea, before spoken of, were misnumbered. ' 
Raleigh. 

Misnnrture (mis-n^r'tur), v. t. To nurture 
or train wrongly. ‘Parents misnurturing 
their children.^ Bp Hall. 

Mlsobedience t (mis-o-be'di-ens), n. En*o- 
neous obedience, or disobedience. Milton. 
Mlsobserve (mis-ob-z^rv'), v.t. To observe 
inaccurately ; to mistake in observing. ‘ If 
I misobserve not’ Locke. 

Misobserver (mi8-ob-z6rv'6r), n. One who 
observes inaccurately or imperfectly. 
MlSOgamlSt (mi-sog'am-ist), n. [Gr. mised, 
to hate, and games, marriage ] A hater of 
marriage. 

Misogamy (mi-sog'a-mi), n. [Gr. mised, to 
hate, and gamos, marriage.] Hatred of mar- 
riage. Lamb. 

BUsogynlst (mi-soj'i-nist), n. [Gr mised, 
to hate, and gyne, woman.] A woman-hater. 

The h.irdcst task is to persutide the erroneous 
obstinate misogyutsi, or woman-hater, that any dis- 
course acknowledging their worth can go beyond 
poetry. fThttiock. 

Misogyny (mi-soj'l-ni), n. [See above.] 
Hatred of the female sex. 

It is mtsogyny rather than misogamy he affects 
Lamb 

Mlsoplnlont (mis-o-pin'i-on), n. Erroneous 
opinuin. Bp Hall. 

MlBOrdert (mis-oridfir), v.t. To order ill; 
to manage erroneously ; to conduct badly. 
Shak 

Mlsordert (mis-or'd^r), n. Irregularity; dis- 
orderly proceedings. Camden. 

Mlsorderly t ( mis-orid^r-li ), a. Irregular ; 
disorderly 

Mlsordltmtlon ( mis - or 'din - a " shon ), n. 
Wrong ordination 

Mlsotbelsm (ml-sotli'e-izm), n. [Or. misos, 
hatred, and theos, god.] Hatred of God 
De Quincey (Rare ] 

Mlspasslont (mis-pa'shon), n. Ill or wicked j 
j passion or strong affection I 

Hut 1 s.ay unto you that not only the outward act ! 
of murder is a breach of the law, but the inward | 
mtspasstoft of the heart also Bp. Hatt. 

Mispayt (mis-pa'), vt To discontent; to 
dissatisfy ; to displease. Qower. \ 

Mlspense t ( mis-pens'), n. Same as Mis- \ 
speme I 

Bmperceptlon(rai8-p6r-8ep'8hon),n. Wrong ( 
perception 

Mlspersuade (mis-pfer-swad'), v.t pret A 
pp. mispersuaded; ppr, misperstiading. To 
persuade amiss, or to lead to a wrong no- 
tion. 

MlfipersuaslblenesB ( mis - p6r - swa ' zi - bi - 
nesX n. The quality of not being persuad- 
able. A bp. Leighton. 

MlspersuaBlon ( mls-p^r-Bwa'zhon ), n A 
false persuasion; wrong notion or opinion. 
MlsplkeL Mlsplckel (mis'pik-el), u [G ] 
Arsenical pyrites; an ore of arsenic, contain- 
ing this metal in combination with iron, 
sometimes found in cubic crystals, but more 
often withont any regular fonn. 

MlBplace (mis-plas'), v.t. pret & pp. mis- 
placed; ppr. misplacing. To put in a wrong 
place; to set on an improper object; as, the 
book is misplaced; he misplaced his confi- 
dence. 

Ill have this crown of mine cut from my shoulders 
Before I’ll see the crown so foul mtspiaced. Shak. 

Misplacement (mis plas'ment), n. The act 
of misplacing or putting in the wrong place. 
BHtplead (mis pIM'), v.i. To err in plead- 
ing. 

Mi^lea41ng (mls-pied'lng), n. In law, an 
error in pleading. 

Bfispoint (mis-point'), v.t. To point im- 
properly; to err in punctuation. 

MlB^Ucy ( mis-po'li-sl ), n. Wrong policy ; 
Impolicy. Quart. Rev. 

Ml^praoUce (mls-prak'tls), n. Wrong prac- 
tice; misdeed. 

Misprint (mls-prlnt'). v.t To mistake in 
printing; to print wrong. 

Misprint (mls-print'), n. A mistake in 
printing; a deviation from the copy. 


Mtsprlsat ( mis-prlz' ), v. t. [0. Fr. meeprUe, 
a mistake, mesprendre, to mistake, Fr. mS- 
prendre, mSprise—mes (from L. minus, less), 
wrong, and prendre, to t^e.] To misoon* 
ceive; to mistake. 

You spend your passion on a misprised mood : 

1 am not guilty of Lysander’s blood. Shak. 

Misprision ( mis - prizh ' on ), n. [ From the 
above verb. ] 1. The taking of one thing for 
another ; mistake ; misconception ; misun- 
derstanding. 

Many, mistaking gradual for spedfical differences 
amongst orders, nave almost doubled their true 
number on that mtspriston. Butter. 

2. In law, any high offence under the degree 
of capital, but nearly bordering thereon. 
Misprision is contained in every treason and 
felony. Misprisions are divided into nega- 
tive and positive; negative, which consist in 
the concealment of something which ought 
to be revealed ; and positive, which consist 
in the commission of something which 
ought not to be done.- Misprision of felony, 
the mere concealment of felony.— Mispri- 
sion of treason consists in a bare knowledge 
and concealment of treason, without assent- 
ing to it. Maladministration in offices of 
high public trust is a positive misprision. 
MisprlBiont (mls-prizh'onl, n. [Fiom the 
verb below. ] Undervaluing ; contempt. 
[Rare ] 

Proud, scornful boy, unworthy this good gift ; 
That dost in vile mts/rtston shackle up 
My love and her ilcsert. Shak 

Misprize, Misprise (mis-priz'), vt [Mis 
anu prize ; O.Fr mespriser (Mod. i*'r. 
priser), to despise, to undervalue, prefix 
mes, mi8 = L minus, less, and priser:^!,. 
pretiare, to prize ] To slight or undervalue. 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Mtsprtstftg what they look on. Shak. 

O for tho.se vanished hours so much misprized. 

Htllhouse 

Ml8procee(ling(ini8-pr6-sed'ing), n. Wrong 
or irregular proceeding. 

Mlsprofess (mis-pro-fes'), v t. To make a 
false profession of; to make unfounded pre- 
tensions to. 

Keep me back, O Lord, from them wlio mtspro/ess 
arts or healing the .soul or the body. Donne. 

Mlsprofess ( mis-pro-fes' ), v.i To make a 
false profession. 

Mispronounce (mis-pro-nouns'), v.t. or i. 
To pronounce ei’roneously 

They mtsprottoufued .ind I mislikccl. Mitton. 

Mispronunciation (mi8-pr6-nun'Ri-a"shon), 
n A wrong or improper pronunciation. 
Misproportion (mis-pro-pdr'shon), v t. To 
err in proportioning one thing to another; 
to join witliont due proportion 
Mlsproudt (mis-proud'), a. Viciously proud. 

Iinpairmg Henry, strength’mng mtsproud York, 
The common people swarm like summer flies 

^hnk. 

Mlsqueme,! v.t [Prefix mis, and A Sax. 
cwhuan, to please ] To displease ; to dis- 
satisfy Chaucer 

Misquotation ( mis-kwd-ta'shon ), n. An 
erroneous (iuotation; the act of quoting 
wrong. 

Misquote (mis-kwot'), v.t. or i. l. To quote 
erroneously: to cite incorrectly.— 2. t To mis- 
construe. [Rare ] 

Look how wc can. or sad or merrily. 

Interpretation will mirguote our looks. Sfiuk. 

Mlsraiset (mis-raz'), v.t. To raise or excite 
falsely or without due cause. 

Here we were out of danger of this misraised fury. 

Bp. Hall. 

Misrate (mis-rat'), v t. To rate erroneously; 
to estimate falsely Barrow. 

Misread (mis-red'), v.t To read amiss; to 
mistake the sense of, 

Mlsrecelve ( mis-rd-sdv'), v.t To receive 
amiss Todd. 

Misrecital (mJs-rd-sIt'al), n. An inaccurate 
recital. 

BHsreclte (mis-re-slt'), V. t. To recite or re- 
peat Incorrectlv. Boyle. 

Misreckon (mfs-rek'n), v.t. To reckon or 
compute wrong. Sir W. Raleigh; South. 
Misreckonlng (mis-rek'n-lng), n. An erro- 
neous computation. 

MisreooUection ( mis-rek'oMek"8hon ), n. 
Erroneous recollection. 

Mlsreform (mis-rfi-form'), v.t To reform 
amiss or imperfectly; to change for the 
worse. Milton. 

Misregard t (mis-rd-gArd'), n. Hisconitruo- 
tion; misapprehension. 

Here, well I weene, when as these rimes be red 
With misregard, that some rash-witted wight 
. . . Will lightly be misled. 5/imrrr. 
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Mlgregulate (mis-reg'a-l&t), V.t To regu- 
late amlB8 or imperfectly. Dickens. 
Mi8reliear8e(mlg-r§*hdr80, v.t. To rehearse 
or quote inaccurately. 

He woulde make you ween here that I bothe mis- 
r^arse and misconstrue. Str T. More. 

lliarelate (mis-rS-latO, v.t. To relate falsely 
or inaccurately. Boyle. 

BUsrelatlon (mls-re-la'shon), n. Erroneous 
relation or narration. 

HiBrellgion (mls-rg-lij'on), n. False or er- 
roneous religion. ‘Branded with the in- 
famy of a Paganish inisreligion.' Bp. Hall. 
Ill8remexn1>er (mis-rS-mem'b^r), v t or i. 
To mistake in what one endeavours to re- 
member; to err by failure of memory. 
Locke. * If I much misremerriber not. ’ 
Boyle. 

Mlsrender (mis-ren'd^rV v.t. To render or 
construe inaccurately; to mistranslate. 

They (the Psalms) must at least be allowed to con- 
tain polished and fashionable expressions in their 
own langT.ia«, how coarsely soever they have been 
mtsrettaeyea m ours Boyle. 

Mlsreport (mis-re-port'), vt. 1 To report er- 
roneously; to give an incorrect account of 

His doctrine was mtsreported Hooker. 

2.t To Speak ill of; to slander. 

I know him for a man divine and holy; 

And, on my trust, a man that never yet 

Did. as he vouches, misreport your grace. Shak. 

Mlsreport (mis-rg-pCrt'), n. An erroneous 
report; a false or incorrect account given 
Misrepresent (mis-rep're-zent"). y t. To re- 
present falsely or incorrectly; to give a false 
or erroneous representation of, either mali- 
ciously, ignorantly, or carelessly ; as, to 
misrepresent facts; to misrepresent a per- 
son’s actions or words 

Misrepresent (mis-rep're-zent"), vi To 
make a false or incorrect representation 
‘Or do my eyes misrepresent.' Milton. 
Misrepresentation (mis - rep're - zeut - a "- 
shon), n 1 The act of misrepresenting or 
giving a false or erroneous representatum. 

The Sc riptures frequently forbid rash judgments, 
and censonousness, and a tmsrepresentation of otlier 
men’s actions yortm 

2 A false or incorrect representation or ac- 
count, cither from mistake, carelessness, or 
malice; as, the whole pamphlet consisted 
of misrepresentations 

Misrepresentatiye (mis-rep're-zeut-a-tiv), 
a. Tending to mi8rei)re8ent or convey a 
false representation or impression ; misre- 
presenting. 

Mi8representer(mis-rep're-zent-6r), n. One 
who misrepresents. 

Blisrepute (mis-r^-put'), v t. To repute or 
estimate wrongly; to hold in wrong estima- 
tion. Milton 

Misrule ( mis-ror ), n. Bad rule ; disorder ; 
confusion; tumult from insubordination 
‘ Enormous riot and misrule. ' Pope. —Lord 
of misrule. .See Lord. 

Bfisrule (mis-rol'), v. t. pret pp. misruled; 
ppr misruling. To rule amiss; to govern 
badly or oppressively 

Nor has any ruler a right to require that his sub- 
jects should be contented with his misgoverninent by 
showing them a neighbouring prince who oppresses 
and tmsrulfs f.ir more Broui^ham. 

Misrulyt (mls-rol'i), a. Unruly; ungovern- 
able: turbulent. ‘ His mwnth/ tongue. ’ Bp. 
Hall 

Mies (mis), n [ Contr. from mistress] 
1 An unmarried female; a young unmar- 
ried woman ; a girl. ‘ Little masters and 
misses in a house.’ Swift. 

The withered misses! how they prose 
O'er books of travelled seamen. Teunyson. 

2. A title of address prefixed to the name of 
an unmarried female. 'Miss, at the begin- 
ning of the last century, was appropriated 
to girls under the age of ten. . . . Mis- 
tress was then the style of grown-up unmar- 
ried ladies, though the mother was living, 
and, for a considerable part of the century, 
maintained its ground against the infantine 
term of miss.' Todd. LWith respect to the 
use at this title when two or more persons 
of the same name are spoken of or addressed, 
there is a good deal of diversity. Some gjive 
the plural to the name, as the Miss Smiths; 
others to the title, as the Misses Smith.]— 

3. A kept mistress; a concubine. ' She being 
taken to be the Karl of Oxford's miss.* 
Evelyn.— i. In card-playing, in the game of 
three-card loo an extra nand dealt aside on 
the table, for which a ^ayer Is at liberty to 
exchange his own hand. 

Miss (mis), v.t. [A. Sax. missian, to miss, 
mistake, err ; oog. D. and G. missen, Icel 


missa, Dan. miste, to miss, to do without, 
to fail, <&c. ; closely connected with the 
Teut. prefix mis.] 1. To fail in hitting, 
reaching, obtaining, finding, seeing, and the 
like; as, to miss the mark; to miss the object 
intended. ‘ If you miss an office for which 
you stood candidate.' Jer. Taylor. 

So may I, blind Fortune leading me, 

Mtss that which one unworthier may attain 

Shak. 

If she desired above all things to have Argalus, 
Argalus feared nothing but to miss Parthenia. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Nor can I miss the way, so strongly drawn 
By this new-felt attraction. Milton. 

He blocked the doubtful balls, missed the bad 
ones, took tlie good ones. Dickens. 

2. To discover the absence, want, or omis- 
sion of ; to feel or perceive the want of ; to 
mourn the loss of; to require; to desiderate; 
to want; as, to miss one’s snuff-box; I missed 
the first volume of Livy. 

Neither missed we anything. . . . Nothing was 
missed of all that pertained to him. 

1 Sam. XXV 15, ax. 
What by me thou hast lost, thou least shalt miss. 

Milton. 

He who has a firm sincere friend, may want all the 
rest without missing them. South, 

3. t To do without; to dispense with. 

We cannot mtss him ; he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood. Shak. 

4 To omit : to pass by ; to go without ; to 
fail to have; as, to miss a meal of victuals. 

She would never mtss one day 
A walk so fine, a sight so gay. Prior 

—To miss fire, to fail to go off, as a firearm. 
— To miss stays (naut). See Stay. — To 
miss one's tip, to fail m one's scheme or 
purpose; to fail in effecting or reaching a 
proposed object. [Slang.] 

One has had it very sharp, act’ly runs right at the 
leaders, only luck’ly lor him he misses his tip, and 
comes over a heap of stones first T. Hughes. 

Miss (mis), v.i 1. To fail to hit, reach, ob- 
tain, and the like; to fail; to miscarry. 

Flying bullets now. 

To execute his rage, appear too slow ; 

They mtss, or sweep but common souls away. 

H ’aller. 

Men observe when things hit, and not when they 
miss. Bacon. 

The invention all admired, and each, how he 
To be the inventor missed. Milton. 

Formerly sometimes with of. 

On the least reflection, wc cannot miss 0/ them. 

ritterOury. 

Judas, dost thou betray me with a kissel 
Canst thou fmde hellc about iny lips? and mtsse 
ty life, just at the gates of hfe anti hlisse 

Herbert 

2. t To go astray, to go wrong; to err; to 
fall; to slip 

Amongst the angels, a whole legion 
Of wicked spirits did fall from happy bliss; 

What wonder, then, if one of women all did misst 
Spenser. 

Bliss (mis), n 1 A failure to hit, reach, 
obtain, and the like —2. Felt loss; loss; 
want 

There will be no great miss of those which are lost 
Locke 

3. t Mistake; error. ‘Without any great miss 
in the hardest points of grammar.^ A scham. 
[Haro.]— 4. t Harm from mistake. 

And though one fall through heedless haste, 

Yet IS his mtss not mickle. Spenser. 

—A miss is as good as a mile, a phrase sig- 
nifying that if one is missed, as by a bullet 
from a firearm, it does not matter by what 
distance he is missed. 

Missal (niis'al), n. [L.L. missale, liber mis- 
salis, from missa, the mass ; Fr. missel, Pr. 
missal, Sp. rnisal. It. messale. See Mass.] 
The Homan Catholic mass-book 
BUssal (mis'al), a. Pertaining to the mis- 
sal or !^man Catholic mass -book. ‘The 
missal sacrifice ’ Bp. Hall. 

BSiasay (mis-sa'), v.t 1. To say or utter 
wrongly or amiss. Donne.— 2.i To speak ill 
of; to slander. Chaucer. 

BUssavf (mis-sa'), v.i. To speak ill or mis- 
takenly. Hakewill. 

BUssayer (mis-sa'^r), n. One who missays; 
an evil-speaker. Chaucer. 

Mlsseekt (mis-sek'), v.t To seek or search 
for in a wrong way or wrong direction. 

And yet the thing that most is your desire, 

You ao misseeJk, PPyatt. 

BUsseemt (mls-sem'), v.i. 1. To make a false 
appearance. Spenser. —2. To misbecome; 
to oe misbecoming. Spenser. 

BUsBel, BUssel- thrush (mis'el, mis' el- 
thrush), n. [From its feeding on the mistle- 
toe; oomp.Q.mi8tel-drossel,the missel-thrush 
—mistel, mistletoe, and drossel, thrush.] A 
^oies of thrush, the Turdusvisoivorus. See 
Thrush. 


BUsseldinet (mls'el-din), n. The mistletoe. 

BUBSeltoe (mis'el-td), n. The mistletoe. 

BliBBemblanoe (mis-sem'blans), n. False 
resemblance. 

BfiBae2netFe,tv f- Sameasif^mefre. Chau- 
cer. 

BliBSBXld (mis-send'), v.t To send amiss or 
incorrectly; as, to missend a letter. 

MlBBBrve (niis-sSrv'), v. t To serve unfaith- 
fully. Bacon. 

BUsset (mis -set'), v.t To place or set 
wrongly, unfitly, unsuitably, or in a wrong 
position. Bacon. 

BIlBBhape (mis-shap'), v.t To shape 111; to 
give an ill form to ; to deform. ‘ And hor- 
ribly misshapes with ugly sights.' Spenser. 
‘A wm/iaped figure.' Pope. 


misshaped figure.' _ 

Misshape (mis-shap'), n. A bad or incor. 
rect form 

BHsshapen (mis-shap'n), p. and a. Ill 
formed; deformed; ugly. 'Misshapen moun- 
tains.' Bentley. 

Misshapenly (mls-shap'n-li). adv. in a mis- 
shapen way. 

BHsshapenneSB (mis-shap'n-nes), n. The 
state of being misshapen or badly shaped. 
Missheathe (mis-sh^TH'), v.t pret. & pp. 
missheathed; ppr. missheathing. To sheathe 
amiss or in a wrong place. 

This dagger hath mista’en, . . . 

And is missheathed in niy daughter’s bosom. 

Shat. 

Mlssi (mis'se), n. [Ar., Hind.] A kind of 
dentrince used in the East Indies to dye the 
teeth black. It is a mixture of gall-nuts, 
sulphate of copper, steel filings, <fec. 
Misslflcate (mis-sif'i-kat), v.i. [L.L. missa, 
mass, and L facio, to make.] To perform 
mass Milton. [Rare.] 

Blissile (mis'il), a. [L. missUis, from mitto, 
missum, to send, to throw.] Capable of be- 
ing thrown; fitted for being hurled or to be 
projected from the hand or from any in- 
strument or engine. 

We bend the bow, or wing the missile dart. Pope. 
The arrow is a light missile weapon. Bp. Horsley. 

BUssile (mis'il), n. A weapon or projectile 
thrown or intended to be thrown with a 
hostile intention, as a lance, an arrow, or a 
bullet. 

Bussing (mis'ingb p. and a. Lost; absent 
from the place where it was expected to be 
found; wanting. ‘As once Moses was on 
the mount, and missing long. ’ Milton. 

Torn leaves and the shoots that are shortened by 
the pruner, do not reproduce their missing parts. 

H. Spencer. 

BHsslngly (mis'ing-li), adv. With omission; 
not constantly or continuously. Shak. 
Mission (mi'shon), n. [L. missio, a sending, 
from mitto, to send.] 1. A sending; the act 
of sending; the state of being sent or dele- 
gated by authority.— 2. That with which a 
messenger or agent is charged; duty on 
which one is sent; a commission; an errand; 
as, to perform one's mission. ‘A soul on 
highest mission sent. ’ Tennyson. 

How to b^in, how to accomplish best 
His end ofbeing on earth, and mission high. 

Milton. 

S Persons sent or appointed by authority 
to perform any service; particularly, the 
persons sent on some political husluess or 
to propagate religion.— 4. A station or resi- 
dence of missionaries; the persons connected 
with such a station. —6 . t Dismission; dis- 
charge from service. Shak. 

In Ctesar’s army, somewhat the soldiers would 
have had, yet only demanded a mission or discharge. 

Bacon. 

Syn. Message, errand, commission, delega- 
tion, deputation. 

BUssion (mi'shon), v.t. To send on a mis- 
sion; to commission. 

For this was Rlsid missioned to the ships. 

Southey 

BUSBlonaxinesB (mi'shon-a-ri-nes), n. The 
state, quality, or character of a missionary; 
the character or aptitude which qualifies 
one for discharging a mission. 

I read a score of books on womanhood, 

. . . , books demonstrating 

Their rapid insight and fine aptitude, 

Particular worth and general mtsstonariness, ^ 
And never say ’ no’ when the world says ‘ yes. 

B. B. Brmvning. 

BUssionary (mi'shon-a-ri), n, [Fr. mission^ 
naire. SeeMisSlON.] One who is sent upon 
a religious mission ; one who is sent to pro- 
pagate religion. ‘The Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, who hath been persecuted for his 
religion.' Sw\ft . 

BUssionary (mi'shon-a-ri), a. Pertaining 
to missions; as, a mmwnary meeting; a 
missionary fund; a missionary society. 


'ope. 

A bad or incor. 


ch, cAain; dh. So. locA; g,yo; jjob; ti,Fr.Um; Dg,ting; fH» Men; th, tWn; w, wig; wh, u»Aig; zh, azure.--See KIT. 
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IftSBloiiert (mi'shoD-dr), n. One sent on a 
miaaion; an envoy. 

Like mighty mtsstoner you come. Dryden. 
Miaala (mls'iz), n. A colloquial corruption 
or contraction of Af istretis. 

So he altered these words, bowing to the superior 
knowledge of his little Afissts Thackeray. 

(mls^ish), a. Like a miss; prim; 
affected; lackadaisical CoriikUl Mag. 
Ml88l8lineSB (misMsh-iies), n. The act of 
affecting the airs of a young miss; primness; 
silly affectation ‘By charging me with 
deliberate coquetry and missishneas in my 
conduct towards this man.’ T. Hook 
MlSBltt (mis-sitO, v.t. To sit ill or imper- 
fectly on; to misbecome. Chaucer. 

Missive (mis'iv), a. [Fr ] 1. Sent or pro- 
ceeding from some authoritative or official 
source. ‘ To elect the person he has nomin- 
ated by his letter missive ' Ayliffe.—2. In- 
tended to be thrown, hurled, or ejected; 
missile. ‘ The missive weapons fly.’ Dryden. 
Part hidden veins digg'd up 
Whereof to found their engines and their b.ills 
Of ruin. MiUon. 

Sent from an .arm so strong the missive wood 
Sunk deep in earth Pope 

Missive (mis'iv), n. 1 That which is sent ; 
announcement or information despatched 
by a messenger ; a message ; a letter sent ; j 
especially, in Scots law. a letter interchanged ! 
between parties, in which the one party 
offers to buy or sell or enter into any con- 
tract on certain conditions, and the other 
party accepts of the offer, completing the 
contract. — 2. t A person sent; a messenger. 

‘ Did gibe my missive out of audience ’ Shak. 
Missound (mis-sound'), v.t. To sound amiss. 
Hall 

Missoy-bark (mis'soi-bark), n. An aro- 
matic bark resembling cinnamon in flavour, 
found in New Guinea and the Papuan Isles, 
the powder of which is much used by the j 
Japanese Called also Massoy-hark. 
Misspeak (mis-speko, v.i. To err or mis- 
take in speaking. : 

Thou hast mt rspoke, misheard. Shak i 

Misspeak (mis-spek'), v f To utter wrongly j 

Then a.s a mother which delights to hear j 

Her early child misspeak half-uttcrcd words I 
Donne 

Misspeeebt (mis-spech'), 71. A wrong speech. , 
Gower. i 

Misspell (mis-8pel9. v.t To spell wrong; I 
to write or utter with wrong letters. I 

Misspelling (mis-spel'ing), 71. A wrong spell- 1 
ing; false orthography. 

Misspend (mis-spend'),r.t To spend amiss; 
to waste or consume to no pur^se, or to a 
bad one ; to waste ; as, to misspend time or 
money; to misspend life. 

The genial moisture due 
To apples, otherwise misspends itself Philips. 

Misspender (mis-spoud'fer), n One who 
misspends or consumes prodigally or impro- 
perly. 

Misspenset (mis-spens'), n [From misspend. ] 
Wrong or useless expenditure; waste; ill 
employment. ‘A willful misspe use of our 
time, labour, and good humour.’ Barrow. 
lflQbBlQ>ent (mis-spent'), p. and a. Ill-spent; 
expended or consumed to no purpose, or to 
a bad one ; as, misspent time ; a misspent 
life. 

Misstate (mis-stat'), v.t. To state wrongly; 
to make an erroneous representation of; as, 
to misstate a question in debate. 
Misstatement (mis-stat'meut), n. A wrong 
statement; an erroneous representation, ver- 
bal or written ; as, a misstatement of facts 
in testimony, or of accounts in a report. 

In justice both to Mr Garrick and Dr Johnson 
1 thinic it necessary to rectify this misstatement 

Bovwell. 

IQsstay (mis-sta'), v.i. Naut to miss stays; 
to fail of going about from one tack to an- 
other. 

Misstep (mis-step'), n. A wrong or false 
step. 

As he was descending a flight of stairs, he made a 
misstep, and fell headlong down five or six stairs. 

Prescott 

Missneoess (mls'suk-ses), n 111 success; 
failure. Bp. HaU. 

Missnggesnon ( mis -su- jest 'yon), n. A 
wrong or evil suggestion. ‘ These cheaters, 

. . . that would fain win you from us with 
mere tricks of missuagestUm.' Bp. HaU. 
Missununation (mfs-sum-a'shon), n. A 
wrong summation. 

MiSSWear (mis-swaro, v. i. To swear falsely, 
mssy, Mlsy (mis'i). n. In mhieral. a sul- 
phur-yellow mineral occurring in small 
crystalline scales, and consisting of the im- 


pure sulphate of the peroxide of iron mixed 
with other sulphates. 

Missy (mis'i), a. Like a miss ; like an af- 
fected young lady. A. K. H. Boyd. 

Mist (mist), n. [A. Sax L.G. D. and Sw. mist, 
Icel. mistr, mist, darkness of the air.] 1. Vis- 
ible watery vapour suspended in the atmo- 
sphere at or near the surface of the earth; 
the vapour of water falling in very nume- 
rous. but tine and separately almost imper- 
ceptible drops. The vapour of water when 
mixed with air of the same or a higher tem- 
perature is invisible; but when the temper- 
ature of the air is reduced below that of the 
vapour, the vapour becomes visible, and 
forms a mist 

A cloud IS nothing but a flying high in the air, 
a.s a mist is nothing but a cloud here below. Locke. 

2 Something which dims or darkens, and 
obscures or intercepts vision 

His passion cast a tnist before his sense. Dryden. 

Mist (mist), V.t. To cover with mist; to 
cloud 

Lend me a looking-glass ; 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone. 
Why then she lives Shak. 

Mist (mist), v.i. To be misty or drizzling; as, 
it mists 

MlSta’en (mis-t&n'X p and a A contraction 
for Mistaken. ' Tiie dagger hath mista’en. ' 
Shak. [Poetical or Scotch ] 

Mlatakable ( mis-tak'a-bl ), a Capable of 
being, or liable to be mistaken or miscon- 
ceived ‘Less mistakable numbers ’ Sir T. 
Browne 

BUatake (mls-tak'), vt. pret mistook; pp 
mistaken (formerly also mistook) 1 To take 
in error; to select wrongly ; to mischouse. 

Like a fair house built on another man’s ground ; 
so that I have lost my edifice by mistakinf^ the 
place where I erected it. Shak 

2. To conceive or understand erroneously; 
to misunderstand, misapprehend, or mis- 
conceive; to regard otherwise than as the 
facts warrant; to misjudge; as, to mistake 
one’s meaning. ‘Doth but mistake the 
truth ’ Shak. 

Then, good my liege, mistake me not so much 
To think my poverty is treacherous Shak 

3 To take for a certain other person or 
tiling; to regard as one when really another; 
to confound 

You have mistook Polixenes for Lcontes Shak 
'Tis to mistake them (virtue and vice) costs the 
time and pain. Pope 

These did apprehend a great affinity between their 
invocation of saints and the heathen idolatry, or else 
there was no danger one should be mistaken for the 
other Sttlltu£/ieet 

4 i To take away wrongly or improperly; to 
purloiu B. Jomon.—To he mistaken, (a) to 
be misunderstood, misconceived, or misap- 
prehended ; as, men or their opinions are 
mistaken by other men (b) To make a mis- 
take; to be In error; to be wrong: to misafi- 
prehend; in this sense the phrase rather be- 
longs to Mistake, v.i. 

In Ireland, unless I am mistaken, the king’s name 
15 used in ecclesiastical proceedings Hallam 

BUstake (mis-tak'). v.i. 1. To err in opinion 
or judgment; to be under a misapprehen- 
sion or misconception; to be in error. 

If I mistake not, thou art Harry Monmouth Shak 
Servants mistake, and sometimes occasion misun- 
derstanding among friends Swi/t 

2,t To take a wrong part; to transgress. 

Ladies, I praye ensample taketh. 

Ye that ayenst your love mistaketh. Chaucer. 

Mistake (mis-tak'), n. l. An error in opinion 
or Judgment; misoonception ; misapprehen- 
sion; misunderstanding. 

Infallibility is an absolute security of the under- 
standing from all possibility of mistake, Tillotion. 

2. A slip ; a fault ; an error ; a blunder ; a 
wrong act done unintentionally; as, there is 
a mistake in the account or in the date.— 
No mistake, unquestionably; assuredly; cer- 
tainlv; without fail. ‘For it was a cold 
night and no mistake.* Dickens. [Colloq.] 

I mean to go along all square and no mistake. 

Trollope. 

Syn. Misconception, misapprehension, blun- 
der, slip, fault, miss, oversight. 

EUstaken (mi.s-tak'n), p. and a. 1. Erron- 
eous; incorrect; as a mistaken notion. 

2. Having made, or labouring under, a mis- 
take; wrong; as, you were never more mis- 
taken in your life. 

Mistakenly (mis-t&k'n-li), adv. By mistake. 

‘ The great virtues, as they are mistakenly 
called.’ Goldsmith. 

Mlstaker (mis-t&k'er), n. One who mistakes 
or misunderstands. 


Mistaking (mis-tak 'ing), n. An error; a 
mistake. 

I have done thee worthy service. 

T old thee no lies, made no mistakings. Shak, 

Mistakinglyt (mis-t&k'ing-ll), adv. Errone- 
j oiisly; falsely. Boyle. 

Misteaoh (mls-tech'), v. t. To teach wrongly; 
to instruct erroneously, 

Mistell (niis-teT), v.t. To tell erroneously. 

Mlstemper (mis-tem'p6r), v.t To temper 
ill ; to disorder. ‘This inundation of mistem- 
pered humour. ’ Shak 

Mister (mis'ter), n. [The colloquial pro- 
nunciation of master, from its greater ease. 
See Master.] Sir; master: the common 
title of address to an adult male, now 
always written in the abbreviated form Mr. 

Mlstert (mis'tar), n. [O.Fr. meatier, a trade 
or occupation, also need, necessity; Fr. 
mdtier, a trade, a calling; from L. minisier- 
ium, service, from minister, a servant. See 
Minister.] l. A trade, art, or occupation. 
Chaucer — 2 Manner; kind; sort. ‘What 
77ii>fcr wight she was, and whence i-brought ' 
Fairfax.— 3 Need; necessity; anything ne- 
cessary. 

Mistert (mis'tSr), v. t. To occasion loss to. 

Mister t (mis'tar), v.i. To need; to be an 
occasion for. 

A.s for my name it mistereth not to tell Spenser. 

\ Misterm (mis-tfirm'), v. t. To term or deno- 
minate erroneously. Shak. 

I MiBteryt(mis't6r-i),7i. [See M ister, a trade.] 

[ An art, trade, or calling. 

! Mist-flower (mist'flou-^r), n. The jiopular 
name of a composite plant of the genus 
Conoclinium (C coeleatinum), having heart- 
shaped leaves and corymbs of blue flowers, 
found in the Western and Southern States 
of America. 

Mlstful (mist'ful), a Clouded or darkened 
with or as with mist ‘ Mistful eyes ' Shak. 

Misthink (mis-thingk'), V.I. To think wrong. 
Milton. [Rare ] 

Misthink (mis-thingk'), v.t. To think ill of; 
to have an erroneous opinion of 

How will the country, for these woful chances, 

Misthink the king, and not be satisfied ! Shak 

Misthought t (mis-thftt'), n Erroneous 
thought; mistaken opinion; error. ‘ Through 
error and misthought ' Spenser 

MiSthrlve (miB-tliriv'),v i To thrive poorly; 
to be not thrifty or proRjicrous. Worcester. 

Misthrow (mis- thro'), v.t. To throw wrongly. 
Gower. 

Mistlco (mis'ti-ko), n [From It. misto, 
mixed, the vessel being a kind of herma- 
phrodite.] A small kind of MediteiTanean 
vessel between a xebec and a felucca Ad- 
miral Smyth. 

Mlstidet (mis-tid'). v i [A. Sax. misttdan.] 
1. To betide amiss or 111 ; to happen unfor- 
tunately —2. To suffer misfortune. Chaucer. 

Mlstiheadt (mist'i-hed), n. The state of 
being misty; mistiness 

Mistily (mist'i-li), adv In a misty manner; 
darkly; obscurely. ‘ Philosophrcs speken 
BO mistily.’ Chaucer. 

Mistime (mis-tim'), v.t. 'To time wrongly; 
not to adapt to the time ‘ This mistimed 
vaunt.' Sir W Scott. ‘Golden words, but 
mistimed above twelve hundred years.’ MU- 
man. 

Mistiness (mist'l-nes), n. A state of being 
misty; obscurity; as, mistiness of weather; 
mistiness of ideas. 

BUstlont (mist'yon), n. [L. 77Jia;tio, a mixing, 
froinmixtus See Mix.] The act of mixing, 
or the state of being mixed. Sir T. Browne; 
BoyU. 

Mistitle (mis-tl'tl), v.f. To call by a wrong 
title or name. 

Mistle (mi/l), v.i. To fall in mist or very 
fine drops, as rain; to misle or mizzle. 

Mistletoe (miz'l-tb), n. [A. Sax. mistel-lA, 
for mistel-tdn, like Icel. mistel-teinn, tdn, 
teinn, meaning a twig or sprout. The name 
seems to mean twig of darkness or mist, and 
to have been given from the fact that the 
I Scandinavian sun-god Balder was said to 
have been slain by a twig of this plant, his 
death symbolizing the victory of darkness 
over light in the northern winters,] The 
Viscum album of botanists, nat. order Lor- 
anthaceie, a European plant growing para- 
sitically on various trees, celebrated on 
account of the religious purposes to which 
it was consecrated by the ancient Celtic 
nations of Europe, being held in great ven- 
eration by the Druids, particularly when it 
was found growing on the oak. It Is a 
jointed dichotomous shrub, with sessile, 
oblong, entire leaves, and small yellowish- 


F&te, fkr, fat, fall; in£, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tOhe, tub, bull: oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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flowers, the whole forming a pendent 
bush, and covered in winter with small 
white berries, which contain a glutinous 
substance. The 

shrub is said to ir/Hn At) 

common enough 

on certain spe- J/ST 

cies of trees, 
such as apple- 

trees, but Is very wf f 

seldom found on 
the oak. Traces V 

of the old super- 

stitious regard JjaRfcjpw 

for the mistle- 

toe still remain Jw 

in Germany and li // 

Bngland,a8 kiss- /-vv \\ H 
ing under it W 

at Christmas. W 

Written also M 

Misletoe, Missel- § 

toe. Mistletoe \yiscum ai/ium). 

MlBtrain (mis- 

tran'), v.t To train or educate amiss. 

Spenser. 

MlBtral (mis'tral), n. [Pr., from O.Pr. 
mastral, from mastre, a master— properly 
the master- wind. ] A violent cold north- 
west wind experienced in Provence and 
other districts bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, and forming one of their greatest 
scourges, destroying crops, fruit, blossom, 
&c., and being a terror to the mariner. It 
blows with greatest violence in autumn, 
winter, and early spring, and is supposed to 
be due to the cold condensed air of the Alps 
and Cevennes rushing in to supply the va- 
cuum caused by the heat of the warm 
southern provinces. 

BUstranslate (mis-trans-lato. V. t. To trans- 
late erroneously; as, to mistranslate a Greek 
word. 

Mistranslation (mis-trans-la'shon), n. An 
erroneous translation or version. 
Blistransport t (mis-trans-pdrtO. v.t. To 
mislead by passion or strong feeling. 

And can ye then with patience think that any In- 
genuous Christian should he so farre mtstransforted 
as to condemn a good pr.-iyer because, as it is in his 
heart, so is it in his book too. Up Hail 

MUetreadlngt (mis-tred'ing), n. A wrong 
treading or going; a misgoing; hence, a 
false step; misbehaviour. [Rare.] 

Make me believe that thou art only marked 
For the hot vengeance and the roa of heaven 
To punish my mtstreadtK£-s ShaJb. 

Mistreat (mis-treto, v.t. To treat amiss; 
to maltreat; to abuse 

Mistreatment (mis-tret'ment), 11 . Wrong, 
erroneous, or unkind treatment; abuse. 
Mistress (mis'tres), n [O E. maistress, 0 Fr. 
maistresse (Fr. maitresse), It maestressa, 
L L. magistressa, magistrissa, magistrix, 
from L. magistra, a mistress, fern, corre- 
sponding to magister, a master See Mas- 
ter.] 1 A woman who is chief or head in 
a certain sphere; a woman who has author- 
ity, command, ownership, or the like ; the 
female head of some establishment, as a 
family, school, &c. : often correlative to ser- 
vant, slave, subject, or the like, and the femi- 
nine of master. ‘Public schools provided 
with the best and ablest masters and mis- 
tresses. ’ Swi/t. 

The late queen's gentlewoman I a knight's daughter I 
To be her mistress' mistress { SnaJk. 

Rome now Is mistress of the whole world. 

B. yatison. 

2. A female who is well skilled in anything, 
or has mastered it. 

A letter desires all young wives to make themselves 
mistresses of Wingate's Arithmetic. Addison. 

8. A woman beloved and courted; she who 
' has command over one’s heart ; a sweet- 
heart : now only used os an archaism. 

O, mistress mine, where are you roaming T 
O, stay and hear ; your true love’s coming. ShaJk. 

4. A woman filling the place but without 
the rights of a wife; a concubine —6. A mar- 
ried or matronly woman. Shak. 

Several of the neighbouring mistresses had assem- 
bled to witness the event of this memorable evening. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

6. A title of address or term of courtesy pretty 
nearly equivalent to madam: now applied 
only to married or matronly women, and 
written in the abbreviated form Mrs. , which 
is pronounced mis'is, and used before per- 
sonal names. It was formerly applied to 
women Indiscriminately, whether married 


or not: sometimes with a shade of contempt 
or unktndness. 

I suspect without cause, mistress, do 1 7 Skak. 

7. The small ball in the game of bowls, at 
which the players aim; the Jack. 

So, so, rub on, and kiss the mistress. Shak, 

Mistress (mis'tres), v.i. To wait upon a 
mistress; to be courting. Dorvne. 
Mlstress-pleoe (mis^tres-pgs), n. A chief 
performance ot a woman : formed in imita- 
tion of master-piece. Ld. Herbert. [Rare. ] 
Mistress-shll> (mis^tres-ship), n. 1. Female 
rule or dominion.— 2. t Ladyship, a style of 
address : with the possessive pronoun; as, 
your mistress-ship. Shak. 

Mis-trial (mis-tri'al),M. In law. a trial which 
is erroneous through some defect in the 
process or the triers; a false trial, as when 
It is in a wrong county. Cowell. 

Mistrist,] ti.t. To mistrust. Chaucer. 
Mlstrow (mis-tro'), v.i. To distrust. Oower. 
[Old English and Scotch ] 

Mistrust (mis -trust'), n. Want of confi- 
dence or trust; suspicion. 

Your mistrust cannot make me a traitor. Shak. 

Mistrust (mis-trust'), v t. To suspect; to 
doubt; to regard with jealousy or suspicion. 

I never will mistrust my wife again. Shak. 
There will be so many false Hampdens and spuri- 
ous Catos, that all men’^s actions and motives will be 
mistrusted. Sidney Smith. 

Mistruster (mis-trust'fir), n. One who mis- 
trusts. Milton 

Mistrustful (mis-trust'ful), a. Suspicious; 
doubting ; wanting confidence. Shak. 
Mistrustfully (mis-trust'ful-li), adv. In a 
mistrustful manner; with suspicion or 
doubt. Warner. 

Mistrustfulness (mis-trust'ful-nes), n. The 
state or quality of beiug mistrustful ; sus- 
picion; doubt. ‘ A weakness and a mistrust- 
fulness of myself. ’ Sir P. Sidney. 
Mistrustingly (mis-trust'ing-li), adv. With 
distrust or suspicion. 

Mistrustless (mis-trustTes), a. Unsuspect- 
ing; unsuspicious. ‘ The swain mistrustless 
of his smutted face.’ Goldsmith. 

Mistiyst (mis-tryst'), v t. To break an en- 
gagement with; to di.sappoint; to bring into 
trouble or confusion by disappointing ; to 
deceive; to use ill Sir W. Scott. [Scotch ] 
Mlstune (mis-tun'), v t. To tune wrong or 
erroneously ; to put out of tune. * Per- 
formed on a mistuned instrument. ’ Sir W. 
Scott. 

Mlstum t ( mis - t6m ' ), v. t. To pervert. 

‘Them . . that wolen mystume the 
evangelie of Christ ’ Wickliffe. 

Mlstiitor (mis-tfl'tor), vt. To instruct 
amiss. 

Misty (mist'i), a. 1. Accompanied or char- 
acterized by mist; erverspread with mist; 
as, misty weather ; a misty atmospliere ; a 
misty night or day. ‘ The misty mountain 
tops ’ Shak —2. Dim, obscure, or clouded, 
as by mist; as, misty sight; fig. obscure: not 
perspicuous ; as, a misty writer or treatise ; 
a misty explanation. 

Misunderstand ( mis -un'd6r- stand"), v t. 
To misconceive; to mistake; to take in 
a wrong sense ; as, to misunderstand a per- 
son, a statement, motives, <fec. ‘Mistake 
and misunderstand his meaning.' Locke. 
Misunderstander (mis-un'd6r-8tand"6r), n. 
One who misunderstands. Sir T More 
Misunderstanding; (mi8-uii'd6r-Btand"ing), 
n. 1 Misconception; mistake of the mean- 
ing ; error. — 2. Disagreement ; difference ; 
dissension ; (|uarrel. ‘ Misunderstanding 
among friends. ’ Swift. 

MlsuratO (niez-o-rft't6), adu. [It.] Inmtwtc, 
in measured or strict time 
Mlsusage (mis-uz'aj), n. Ill usage ; abuse. 
Spenser. 

Misuse (mis-flz'), v.t l. To treat or use 
improperly ; to use to a bad purpose. 

You misuse the reverence of your peace. Shak. 

2, To abuse; to treat ill; to maltreat. 
Misuse (mis-Qs'), n. 1. Improper use; 
employment in a wrong way or to a bad 
purpose. ‘Words little suspected of any 
such misuse.' Locke. ‘Lest He (God) 
should punish the misuse of our mercies 
by stopping the course of them.’ Atter- 
bury.—2. Abuse; ill treatment Shak. 
Misusement (mis-uz'ment), n. Misuse. 
Worcester. [Rare.] 

Misuser (mis-Oz'er), n. 1. One who mis- 
uses. ‘Wretched misusers of language.’ 
Coleridge.— 2. In law, abuse of any liberty 
or benefit which works a forfeiture ot it 


Misvalue (mls-vaTfl), v. t To value wrongly 
or too little ; to mlsesteem ; to underrate. 

1 am so yong, I dread my warke 
Wot be misvalued both of old and yong. 

Iv. Browne. 

Misvouch (mls-vouch'), v.t To vouch or 
allege falsely. 

That very text or saying ... Is mtsvoucked. Bacon. 
Ml8waie,t 71. A wrong way. Chaucer. 
Miswander,t v.i. To wander the wrong 
way ; to stray. ‘ Miswandering error.” 
Chaucer. 

Mlsweart (mis-wari), v.i. To wear ill; to 
prove bad on wearing. 

That which is miswrought will mtswear. Bacon. 

Miswed (mis- wed'), v. t To wed improperly. 
Milton 

Misween t ( mis - wen ') , v. i. To misjudge ; 
to distrust. Spenser. 

Mlswend t (mis-wend'), v.i. To go wrong. 

Things nilscounselleil must needs miswend. Spenser 

Misworslllp (mi8'w6r-ship), n. Worsliip of 
a wrong object ; false or corrupt worship. 

Such hideous jungle of misworships, misbeliefs, 
men made as we are did actually hold by and live at 
home m. Carlyle. 

Mlsworshlp (mis-w6r'8hip), v.i. To worship 
wrongly or improperly ; to worship falsely 
or corruptly. 

There are not wanting nations . . . which have 
mxsworshipped it (the heaven) for their Goil. 

Bp Hall. 

Mls'worshlpper ( mis - w6r ' ship - er ), n. 
One who misworships ; one who wor^ips 
wrongly. Bp. Hall. 

Miswrite (rais-rit'), v.t To write incorrectly. 
Bp Cosin. 

Miswrought (mls-rftt'), a. Badly wrought. 

Bacon. 

Misy. See Missy. 

Mlsyoke (mis-yok'), v.t. To yoke or join 
improperly. Milton 

Miszealous (mis-zel'us), a. Actuated by 
false zeal. 'Miszealous penitents.’ Bp. 
Hall 

Mltaine.t n. [Fr.] A mitten ; a glove. 
Mitche,) n. [Fr. miche.] A manchet; a 
loaf of fine broad. Chaucer. 

Mitchell (mich'el), n. A piece of Purbeck 
stone from 15 to 24 inches square, and hewn, 
used in building; 

Mite (mit), 11 . [A Sax. mite ; cog. D. mijt, 
L.G. mite, Dan. 7nide, mite, G. miete— mite. 
Perhaps from root min, small (see Minor), 
so that A. Sax. mtte = minte. ] A name com- 
mon to numerous small, in some cases micro- 
scopic, animals, of the class Arachnida (spi- 
ders), and division Acarida. Sometimes the 
name is given only to those of the Acarida 
which have feet formed for walking and the 
mouth not furnished with a sucker formed of 
lancet-like plates, as in the ticks, but with 
mandibles. Some are of a wandering char- 
acter, and are found under stones, leaves, 
the bark of trees; or in provisions, as meal, 
cheese, pepper, &c. ; others are stationary 
and parasitic on the skin of various animals, 
sometimes proving of serious injury to them. 
The cheese-mite is the Acarus domesticus, 
the flour-mite A. farinoe, the sugar-mite 
A. saccharinus The itch-mite is Sarcopfe® 
scabiei, the garden-mites are of the sub- 
family Trombididtfi, the wood-mites of the 
OribatidcB, the spider-mites of the Gana- 
sidae, and the water-mites of the Hydrach- 
nidie. See Acaripa. 

Mite (mit), n. [O.E, myte, D. mijt, a small 
coin ; perliaps a modification of mote, Prov. 
E moit, an atom ; or perhaps same word as 
mite, a small insect, from root min, the 
form mint also occurring (see above) ] 1. A 
small piece of money; a small coin fonnerly 
current in this country, equal to about one- 
third of a farthing.— 2. A small weight, equal 
to one-twentieth of a grain. — 3 Anything 
proverbially very small ; a very little par- 
ticle or quantity. 

The ants thrust in their stings, anil instil into them 
a small mile of tlieir stinging liquor. Ray. 

Blitdlla (mi-tella), ii. [Dim. of L. mitra, 
a mitre, the fruit being somewhat mitre- 
shaped. ] A genus or North American 
plants, nat. order Saxifragacero. The species 
are herbaceous plants, with white or ^een- 
ish flowers, and tufts of round heart-shaped 
leaves, and are well adapted for the front of 
flower-borders or to grow on rock-work. See 
BI8H0P’S-CAP. 

Mlther (miTH'6r), 11 . Mother. [Scotch.] 
MlthlCt (mith'lk), a. Mythic. 

Mithras (mith'ras), n. Ihe principal deity 
of the ancient Persians, the god or genius of 
the sun. 


3 h, oAaln; Sc. loc/l; g, go; i,joh; t, Fr. to**; ng, singi th, then; th, tAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Mtttilldate (mith'ri-dat), n. In phar. an 
antidote against poison, or a composition in 
form of an electuary, supposed to serve either 
as a remedy or a preservative against poison. 
It takes its name from Mithridat^s, king of 
Pontus, who was celebrated for his know- 
ledge of poisons and antidotes. 

(Love is) a drop of the true elixir ; no mtthndate so 
effectual against the infection of vice Southey. 

— MUkridate mustard. Same as Penny 

(mith-ri-dat'ik), a Pertaining 
to Mithridates or to mithridate. 

MlU|B;able (mit'i-ga-bl), a Capable of being 
mitigatetl Barrow 

Mitigaait(mit'i-gant), a. Softening; lenitive; 
sooting; alleviating. Johnson. 

Mitigate (mit'i-gat), V t pret pp. miti- 
gated; ppr mitigating. [ L. mitigo, miti- 
gatum, to mitigate, from mitis, mild ] 1 To 
alleviate or render less painful, rigorous, 
intense, or severe; to assuage; to lessen, to 
abate; to moderate; as, to mitigate pain or 
grief; to mitigate cold; to mitigate the 
severity of the season; to mitigate a penalty. 

* To mitigate t\\Q Bcovn.’ Shak. ^Mitigate 
this strife.’ Shak ‘ That 1 may mitigate 
their doom ' Milton. 

We could wish that the rigour of their opinions 
were allayed and mthg-ated Hooker 

2. To soften, or make mild and accessible 
[Rare ] 

It was this opinion which mitigated kings into 
companions. Hurke 

—Alleviate, Mitigate, Assuage. See Alle- 
viate 

Mitigation (mit-i-ga'shon), n The act of 
mitigating; the state of being mitigated; 
alleviation ; abatement or diminution of 
anything painful, harsh, severe, atlllctive, 
or calamitous; as, the mitigation of pain, 
grief, rigour, severity, punishment, or 
penalty 

Hitlgative (mit'i-gat-iv), a. I.yenitive ; tend- 
ing to alleviate. Cotgrave, 

Mitigator (mit'i-gat-6r), n He who or that 
which mitigates Huloet. 

Mitigatory (mit'i-gat-o-ri), a. Tending to 
mitigate; softening SirJ. Mackintosh 
Mltlwg t (luit'ing), H [From mite J A little 
one : a term of endearment. Skelton. 
lUtiS- green (mi'tis-gren), n Same as 
Emerald Green or Scheele's Green, 

Mitlm l (mitTcul), n A money of account 
in Morocco, of the approximate value of 
Zs. Id. 

MitraCmi'tra). n [L. and Gr. mitra, a turban, 
from the shape of the shell.] A genus of 
mollusca, inhabiting a small and i»rett) 
turreted shell ; the mitres The shells ex- 
hibit a great variety of patterns, and they 
are variegated with every kind of hue 



Mitra pontificalis (Pope's Mure) 


They abound in the seas of hot climates, 
and about 350 living species are known and 
named. 

MitraiUe (me-tra-ya), n [ Fr mitraUle, 
small bits of iron or copper, grape-shot; 

O.Fr. mitaille (r being epenthetic), from 
miUe, a very small piece of money, a mite. 
See MlTE.] The bullet of a mitrailleuse. 

From three o'clock to seven it was almost exclu- 
sively a battle of artillery; shells, mxtrailles, and 
bombs hailed around us Scotsman newspaper 

Mitrallle (mit-ral'), v.i. pret <fe pp. mit- 
raUled; ppr initrailling [See the noun J 
To play or fire upon with a mitrailleuse. 

At the moment when the regiment nearest the 
enemy was beginning a retreating movement, in 
order to entice the Prussians on, the latter emerged 
from a wood between Borney and Colombey, and 
' marnUted' xhe French Scotsman nnospaper 

MitraiUeur (mg-tr&-y6r), n. Same as Mit- 
raUleuse 

KltrailleUBe ( m^-tra-y^z l, n. A breach- 
loading gun of two distinct kinds. The 
Montigny-Christophe mitrailleuse consists 
of a number of rifled barrels, generally 
thirty-seven, either bound together or bored 
out of the solid, and mounted on the same 
principle as an ordinary field-piece Plun- 
gers and sprinn are fixed in connection 
with the breech ends of the barrels that 
they may be fired in succession with great 
rapidity. The American Gatling mitraill- 


euse has fewer barrels, generally ten, and 
as many looks as barrels, both locks and 
barrels revolving together. As long as the 
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gun is supplied with cartridges the opera- 
tions of firing and extracting the cartridge- 
shells are carried on automatically. Tne 
mitrailleuse belongs to the class of guns 
now familiar as machine-gum (which see). 

Mitral ( mi'tral ). a. Pertaining to a mitre ; 
resembling a mitre.— Jf if raf valve, in anat. 
the valve at the orifice of the left ventricle 
of the heart, so named from its resemblance 
to a mitre. 

Mitre (mi'tSr), n. [Fr, mitre, L mitra, from 
Gr. mitra, a headband, a snood, a turban. 
Etym. unknown.) 1 The head-dress an- 
ciently worn by the inhabitants of Lydia, 
Phrj'gia, and other parts of Asia Minor; 
a headband worn by Greek women, also 
called sometimes anaderna —2. A sacerdotal 
ornament worn on the head by bishops and 
archbishops (including the pope), cardinals, 
and in some instances by abbots, upon sol- 



1, Mitre of Jewish High priest a. Mitre of English 
Bishop 3, Mitre or English Archbishop 


emn occasions, or by a Jewish high-priest 
It is a sort of cap pointed and cleH at the 
top, this form being supposed to symbolize 
the ‘cloven tongues’ of the day of Pente- 
cost. The pope has four mitres, which are 
more or less rich, according to the solemnity 
of the feast-days on which they are to be 
worn The English archbishops have a ducal 
coronet round their mitres. The word 
often stands for the episcopal dignity. - 
3. Same a% Mitre- joint —4. A counterfeit coin 
of the reign of Edward I,, worth about a 
halfpenny, coined abroad and surreptitiously 
introduced into England. It probably re- 
ceived its name from bearing the figure of 
a mitre. — 6. A mollusc of the genus Mitra 
(which see). 

Mitre (mi'tfer), v t. pret. dr. pp. mitred; ppr. 
mitring. 1. To adorn with a mitre; to raise 
to a rank which entitles a person to wear a 
mitre.— 2. In carp, and arch. U) unite at an 
angle of 45” ; to join with a mitre-joint. 

Mitre (mi'tSr), v.i. In arch, to meet in a 
mitre-joint. 

Mitre-box (mi't^r-boks), n. In carp, a box 
or trough with three sides, for forming mitre- 
joints, having cuts in the vertical sides, the 
lane passing through which crosses the 
ox at an angle of 45*. The piece of wood 
to be mitred Is laid in the box, and the saw 
being worked through the guide-cuts in the 
vertical sides, forms the mitre-joint in the 
wood. See Mitre-joint. 

Mitred (mi't6rd),p and a. 1. Wearing a 
mitre; entitled to wear a mitre; as, a mitred 
abbot. —Mitred abbot, an abbot exempt from 
the diocesan’s jurisdiction, having episcopal 
authority within his own precincts Such 
abbots were lords in parliament and were 
called also Abbots Sovereign.— 2. In carp. 
and arch, cut or ioined at an angle of 45”. 

Mitre-drain (mPwr-dran), n. A drain laid 
within the metalling of roads, to convey 
the water to the side-drains. 

Mitre-ioint (.laVteT-iointy, n. in arch, a 
diagonal juncture of two pieces of wood, 


stone, &c., BO that the plane of the joint 
makes an acute angle, or an angle of 45 * 
with both pieces. 

When the sur- 
faces of the pieces 
joined meet at an 
angle of 46", the 
joint is called a 
half -mitre joint. 

Mitre-musb- 
room ( mi ' Wr - 
mush'rbm), n. A 


a a. Mitre-joint 


kind of mushroom of the genus Helvella, 
H. crispa, so named from the shape of the 
pileus. It grows in woods, and is a delicate 
article of food. 

Mitre -shell (mi'tCr-shel), n. Same aa 
Mitre, 5 See MlTRA. 

Mitre-Bill (mi'tCr-sil), n. Same as Clap-sill. 

Mitre-square (mi'tfir-skwar), n. In carp. 
an immovable bevel for striking an angle of 
45* upon a piece of stuff in order to its being 
mitred 

Mitre-'Wheel ( mi't6r-whel ), n. In mack. 

one of a pair of bevel- 
wheels of equal dia- 
meter, working into 
each other, and em- 
ployed for conveying 
the motion of one 
shaft to another at 
right angles to the 
first, and without 
changing the velo- 
city. 

Mitre-'wort (mi't6r- 
w6rt). n Same as Bishop' s-cap. 

Mitriform (mi'tn-form), a In hot. resem- 
bling a mitre ; conical, hollow, open at the 
base, and either entire there or in’egularly 
cut. 
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Mitlinss (mi-tri'ne). n pi A family of proso- 
branchiate gasteropods comprehending the 
mitres. 

BUtry (miTri), a. In her. charged with 
eight mitres: a term applied to a bordure 
Mitt ( mit ), n [ Abbrev. of mitten. 1 A 
mitten; more commonly, a sort of glove 
without fingers, or with very short fingers. 
Mitten (mil'll), n. [Fr mitaine, according 
to Diez, Little, and Bracbet from a German 
root signifying mid or half, seen in G. mitte, 
the middle, O.H.G inittamo, half, the mit 
ten being a kind of half or half-divided 
glove ) LA covering for the hand, made of 
various materials, worn to defend it from 
cold or injury It differs from a glove iu 
not having a separate cover for each finger, 
the thumb only being separated.— 2. A glove; 
also a mitt —To handle without mittens, to 
handle roughly or hardily.— 2’o get the mit- 
ten, to be jilted or discarded as a lover. 
[American.]— To give the mitten, to discard 
as a lover. [American ] 

Mlttentt (mit'ent), a [L. mittens, mitten- 
tis, from mitto, to send ] Sending forth ; 
emitting. Wiseman 

Mittimus (mit'i-mus), n [L.,we send.} 
In laiv, (a) a precept or command in w’rit- 
ing, given by a justice of the peace or other 
proper officer, directed to the keeper of a 
prison, requiring him to receive and hold in 
safe-keeping an offender charged with any 
crime until he be delivered by due course of 
law; a warrant of commitment to prison. 
(6) A writ for removing records from one 
court to another. 

Blitu (mi'tu), 71. [Braz. mitu poranga ] A 
fowl of the rasorial family Craxidoj, foundi 
in Brazil, the ITrax mitu. 

Mity (mit'i), a. Having or abounding with 
mites; as, mity cheese. 

Mlx(raik8), v.t. pret. & pp. mixed or mixt. 
[O E. mixen, A. Sax. miscian, which by a 
common metathesis became also mixian 
(micsian); O H G. miscan, misgan,Q. misch- 
en, to mix ; cog. L. misceo, mixtum, Or. 

S nni, misgO, to mix. Mixture comes 
ly from the Latin, which no doubt in- 
fluenced the fonn of the English word.] 

1. To unite or blend promiscuously, as vari- 
ous ingredients, into one mass or compound; 
to mingle ; to blend ; as, to mix flour and 
salt or flour with salt ; to mix wines. 

You mix your sadness with some fear. Shak 

2. To join ; to associate ; to unite with in 
company. 

Ephraim, he hath mixed himself amon^the 

8. To form by mingling; to produce by 
blending different ingredients. * Hadst thou 
no poison mixed.’ Shak. 

Mix (rnikft), r.i. 1. To become united or 
blended promiacuoutly in a mass or com- 


¥id«. tta, tat, UU; mb, met, hbr; p\ne, pin; nbte, not, mbve; t&be, tub, bpU; oil, pound; U, So. abvne; y, So. toy. 
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pound; as, oil and water will not mix with- 
out the Intervention of a third eubstance.— 
2. To be joined or associated; to mingle; as, 
to mix with the multitude, or to mix in 
society. 

He hath mixed 

Again in fancied safety with his kind. Byron. 

Mixable (miks'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
mixed; miscible. 

Mixed (mikst), p. and a. 1. United in a pro- 
miscuous mass or compound ; blended ; 
joined ; mingled ; associated.— 2. Promiscu- 
ous; consisting of various kinds or different 
things; as, a mixed multitude.— jlfixed ac- 
tions, in law. See Action. —Mixed ratio or 
proportion, one in which the sum of the 
antecedent and consequent is compared 
with the difference of the antecedent and 
consequent. Thus if o : & : : c ; d ; then by 
mixed proportion a-\-b -.a — b-. : e -f- d •• c - d. 
Mixed laws, those which concern both per- 
son and property,— Mixed questions, (jues- 
tions which arise from the conflict of foreign 
and domestic laws —Mixed subjects of pro- 
wrtij, such as fall within the definition of 
things real, but which, nevertheless, are at- 
tended with some of the legal qualities of 
things personal or vice versa 

Mixedly (miks'ed-li or mikst'li), adv. In a 
mixed manner. Smart. 

Mixen (miks'n), n. [A. Sax mixen, Prov. E. 
muxen, from A. Sax. mix, meox, Prov E. 
mux, dung, filth; same root as inuck, Icel. 
myki.] A dunghill; a laystall. 

To pick the fdcled creature from the pool, 

Ana cast jt on the mtxen that it die Tennyson. 

Mixer (miks'6r), n. One who or that which 
mixes or mingles. 

Mlxt (mikst), p. and a. Mixed 
Mlxtie-Maxtie. See Mixty-maxty. 
Mlxtilineal, Mixtillnear ( miks-ti-lin^e-al, 
mik8-ti-lin'e-6r), a [L mixtvs, mixed, and 
lined, a line ] Containing a mixture of lines, 
right, curved, &c. 

Mixtion (miks'tyon), n [L. mixtio. mix- 
tionis, from misceo, mixtum, to mix See 
Mix ] 1 t Mixture; promiscuous assemblage 
‘Elementary and subterraneous mixtions.' 
Sir 7\ Browne.— 2. A term used by French 
artists to designate the medium, or mor- 
dant, used for affixing leaf-gold to wood or 
distempei' pictures, formed of a mixture of 
amber, mastic, and asphalturn. 

Mlxtly (mikstai), adv. Same as Mixedly. 
Bacon 

Mixture (miks'tur), n. | L. mixtura, from 
misceo, to mix See Mix ] 1. The act of 
mixing, or state of being mixed —2 A mass 
or compound, consisting of different ingre- 
dients blended without order 

In this World there is also a mixture of good 
and evil wisely distributed by God, to serve the ends 
of his pfovidcnce . ftterfuiry 

8. The ingredient added and mixed 

Ci(,ero doubted whether it were possible for a com- 
munity to exist that had not a prevailing mixture of 
piety in its constitution. Addiion. 

4 In phar. a liquid medicine which receives 
into its composition not only substances 
soluble in water, but substances not soluble, 
6. In chenx the blending of several in- 
gredients without an alteration of the sub- 
stances, each of which still retains its own 
nature and properties: distinguished from 
combination, in which the substances unite 
by chemical attraction, and losing their 
distinct properties, form a compound, 
differing in its properties from any of the 
ingredients —6 In music, an organ stop, of 
a shrill and piercing quality, consisting of 
two or more ranks of pipes. Called also 
Furniture Stop. 

Mlxty-maxty, Mlxtle-maxtle (miks'ti- 
niaks'tl), a. Promiscuously mingled. 

' Mixtie-maxtie queer hotch-potch.’ Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Buien (miz^n), n. and a. Same as Mizzen, n. 
and a. 

Mlzmaze ( miz'maz ), n. [ A reduplication 
of nmze (which see).] A maze or labyrinth. 
‘The clue to lead tnem through the miz- 
maze of variety of opinions.' Locke. 

MiZieUf Mlzen (miz/n), n. [Fr misaine, 
from It mezzana, mizzen, from mezzano, 
middle, from mezzo, middle, half. The 
name seems to have been originally given 
to a large lateen sail on the middle mast 
of Mediterranean vessels, and to have 
been applied to the mizzen of English ves- 
sels from a certain resemblance in a fore- 
and-aft sail to a lateen sail.] Faut. the after- 
most ot the fore-and-aft sails of a ship, ex- 
tended soTnetimes by a gatl, and someumes 


by a yard which crosses the mast obliquely. 
Galled also the Spanker. 

Mlszen, Bllzen (miz^n), a. Naut. of or be- 
longing to the mizzen ; specifically, applied 
to mast supporting the mizzen and the 
rising and shrouds connected with it. The 
mizzen mast is the hindmost mast in a ship, 
or that nearest the stem. The mizzen rigging 
is the rigging connected with the mizzen 
mast. 

MiZ2le (miz'l), v.i. [See Misle.] 1. To rain 
in very fine drops; to misle or mistle; to 
drizzle.— 2. To disappear suddenly; to de- 
camp; to run off. [Slang.] 

Mizzle (iniz'l), n. Small rain. 

Mizzled (mizld), a. Spotted; having dif- 
ferent colours. Bums. [Scotch.] 

Mlzzy (miz'i), n. A bog or quagmire. [Pro- 
vincial] 

Mnemonic, Mnemonical (ne-mon'ik, ne- 
mon'ik-al), a. Pertaining to mnemonics; 
assisting or intended to assist the memory ; 
as, mnemonic words, mnemonic lines. 

Mnemonlcian (ne-mon-i'shan), n. One 
skilled in mnemonics; specifically, a teacher 
or professor of mnemonics. 

Mnemonics (nfi-mon'iks), n. [Or. (ta) nine- 
monika, from mn?monikos, pertaining to 
memory, from miiimOn, mindful, mnaomai, 
to remember; same root as in E. mean (in- 
tend) and wind.] The art of memory; the 
precepts and rules intended to teach some 
method of assisting the memory. 

Mnemosyne (ne-mos'i-ne), n. [Gr. , remem- 
brance, memory. See Mnemonics.] In 
Greek myth the goddess of memory, and 
mother of the Muses. 

Mnemotechny (ne'm6-tek-ni), n. [Or. 
mneme, memory, and techne, art. ] Same as 
Mnemonics 

MnioideSB (nl-oi'de-e), n. pi. [Or. mnion, 
sea-weed, and eidos, reBemblance ] A fa- 
mily of operculate mosses, generally acro- 
carpous, but sometimes pleurocarpous, with 
broadly oval, spathulate, or lanceolate, flat- 
tish loaves. 

Mo,t Moet (ni6), a and adv. [A. Sax. wd; 
Sc. mae. ] More. ‘ Calliope and Muses mo. ' 
Spenser. 'Moe children ’ Shak. ‘Many 
moe of noble blood ’ Shak. 

Sing no more ditties, sing no mo ShaJt. 

Moa (m5'a), n. I’he native New Zealand 
name for the Dinornis (which see). 

Moabite (m6'ab-It), n. A descendant of 
Sloab; one of a tribe of piistoral people 
formerly inhabiting the region to the east of 
the Dead Sea and lower part of the Jordan. 

•Moabite stone, a slab disco ven-d in the 
country of the Moabites, dating from per- 
haps 900 B.C. and bearing an important in- 
scription ill ancient Semitic characters. 

Moaebibo (mo-ach'i-bo), n. A name for the 
cotton plant in some of the Pacific islands. 
Simmonds. 

Moan (mon), v i [O.E. mone, moone, &q., 
A. Sax mdnian (?); perhaps an imitative 
word ] 1. To utter a low dull sound under 
the influence of grief or pain; to grieve; to 
make lamentations. 

Let there bechance him pitiful mischances 

To make him moan. Shak. 

2. To produce a low dull sound, such as 
proceeds from a person in pain or distress. 
‘Though the harbour bar be moaning.' 
Kingsley. 

Moan (mon), v.t. 1. To lament; to deplore; 
to bewail with an audible voice. 

Ye floods., ye woods,, ye echoes moan 
My dear Columbo dead and gone. Prior, 

2.t To cause to make lamentation; to afflict; 
to distress. ‘Which infinitely moans me.’ 
Beau, ife FI [Rare.] 

Moan (mon), n. 1. A low dull sound due to 
grief or pain; a sound of lamentation not so 
deep as a groan; audible expression of sor- 
row ; griei expressed in words or cries. 
‘Many that have at times made moan to 
me.’ Shak. ‘Sullen moans.' Pope. Hence— 
2. A low dull sound resembling that made 
by a person moaning. 

Rippling waters made a pleasant moan. Byron. 

Moanful ( mdnTql), a. Sorrowful; express- 
ing sorrow. 'Moanful complaint.' Barrow. 

Moanfully (mdn'fuMi), adv. With lamen- 
tation. 

Moarla (ni6-aYi-a), n. [From moa, or from 
Maori, the native name of the New Zea- 
landers.] The hypothetical South Pacific 
continent, of which Australia and New Zea- 
land siro the largest fragments. Its assumed 
existence is used to account for peculiarities 
in the present distribution of man and other 
animals and plants. 


Moat (mot), n. [From L. L. mota, the mound 
composed of earth dug from a trench for 
water; also, a hill or mound on which a 
castle was built; origin unknown. As ditch 
and dike, originallv the same words, signify 
a bank of earth and the hollow out of ^ich 
it is dug, so moat signified both a mound of 
earth, and the ditch from whence the earth 
was taken.] In fort, a ditch or deep trench 
round the rampart of a castle or other fo^ 
tifled place, often filled with water. ‘ A nuMt 
defensive to a house.’ Shak. 

Moat (mot), v.t. To surround with a ditch 
for defence. 

An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow 
The palace moats. Drydesi. 

Moatet (mflt), v.i. To void the excrement, 
as birds; to mute. 

Moated (mbt'ed), a. Furnished with a moat 
‘The moafed grange.' Shak. 

Moattalite (md-aUta-Ut), 71 . See Motazi- 
LITE. 

Mob (mob), n. [From L. mobile vulgus, tha 
fickle crowd, from mobilis, movable, fickle, 
from moveo, to move. The mobile vulgus 
was first shortened to the mobile, and then 
to the. mob. Dryden mentions mob as not 
yet establislied in English, and Addison also 
regards it in the same light ] A crowd, 
cially a promiscuous multitude of people, 
rude, tumultuous, and disorderly; a rabble; 
a riotous assembly. ‘A court of cobleni 
and a mob of kings.' Dryden. 

In that year (1680) our tongue was enriched wltli 
two words, mob and sham, remarkable memorials 
of a season of tumult and imposture. Macaulay, 

—Swell mob. See Swell, a. 

Mob (mob), v.t. pret. and pp. mobbed; ppr. 
mobbing. To attack in a disorderly crowd; 
to crowd round and annoy; as, to mob a 
person in the street. 

Mob (mob), n. [Comp. D. mqp, a pug-dog, 
rnopTnute, a mob-cap.] A mob-cap. ‘went 
in our 7)1 068 to the dumb man.' Addison. 

Mob (mob), v.t. To wrap up in a cowl or 
vail. ‘Their faces mobbed in hoods.' More. 

Mobbisb (mob'ish), a. Like a mob; tumuL 
tuous; mean; vulgar. ‘ A tyranny.* 

Burke 

Mobby (mob'i), n. [See Mobee.] l.t A 
sort of drink prepared from potatoes. Also 
written Mabby. — 2. The liquid or lufc® 
expressed from apples and peaches, and dia- 
tilled to make apple or peach brandy. 

Mob-cap (mob'kap), n. [See Mob, a mob- 
cap J A kind of plain cap or head-dress for 
females 

Mobee (mo -be'), n. [Same word as mobby, 
mabby, perhaps of negro origin. ] A fer- 
mented liquor made by the negroes of the 
West Indies from sugar, ginger, and snake- 
root, and sold by them in the markets. 

Mobile (mo'bil), a. [Fr mobile, L. mobHu, 
fickle, mobile, movable, from moveo, to 
move. ] 1. Capable of being moved; movable. 
‘Fixt or else mobile.’ Skelton.— 2. Capable 
ot being easily moved ; readily liable to 
change; as, mobile features. 

Mademoiselle Virginic laughed in her liveliest 
manner, and raised her mobut French eyebrows ia 
sprightly astonishment. JV. Collins. 

3. Changeable; fickle. ‘The mobile people.* 
Chaucer. 

Mobile (mob'i-le), n. [From L. mobilis. See 
Mob.] The mob; the populace. 

The mobile are uneasy without a ruler 

Sir A'. J.' listraftg'e. 

MoblUsatlon, Mobilization (mob'ii-lz-a"- 
shon), n. [Fr. mobilisation, from mobUiser, 
to mobilise, from mobile, L. mobilis, mobile.] 
Mint the act of mobilising or calling into 
active service; the act of putting into a state 
of readiness for active service; the act of 
placing upon a war footing. The mobilisa- 
tion of an army or a corps includes not only 
the calling in of the reserve and the men on 
furlough, but the organizing of the staff, as 
well as the commissariat, medical, artillery, 
and transport services, the accumulating of 
provisions, munitions, and the like. 

MobUlBe. Mobilize (mob'll-iz), v.t pret. & 
pp. mobilised, mobilized; ppr. mobihsina, 
mobilizing. Milit. to put in a state of readi- 
ness, as troops for active service. See MO- 
BILISATION. 

Mobility (m6-bil'i-ti). ti. [Fr. mobiliU, L. 
mobilitas, from mobilis, movable, moveo, to 
move.] 1. Susceptibility of motion; capacity 
of being moved; as, the particles of liquids 
ore possessed of extreme mobility . — 2. Apti- 
tude to motfon ; readiness to move or change; 
as, great mobility of feature. — 3. Fickleness; 
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inconstancy.— 4. The populace: a usage sug- I 
geeted by nobility. [Slang. ] ' 

She singled you out with her eye as comniander- 
In-chief ot :he niobtlity. Dryden 

Mob-law (mob'lft), n. The rule of the mob 
or the disorderly classes; the rough or vio- 
lent administration of justice by a mob; 
lynch-law. 

Moble (md'bl), v.t [Freq. of mob, to wrap 
up.] To wrap up the head, as in a hood; 
to mob. ‘The mohled queen.' Shak. 

Their heads aiul faces are tnobled in fine linen, 
that no more is seen of tlietn than their eyes. 

Sanely s. 

Mobles (mo'blz), n.pl. In tow), a corrup- 
tion of Movables 

Mobocracy (mob-ok'ra-si), n. [E mob, and 
Gr. kratos, power, might, with o as a con- 
necting vowel.] The rule or ascendency of 
the mob; the tyranny of the mob or the dis- 
orderly classes. 

Mobooratic (mob-6-krat'ik), a. Of or relat- 
ing to mobocracy. 

Mob-reader (mob'red-6r), n. An ignorant 
or illiterate reader. Dryden. [Rare.] 
Mobsman (mobz'man), n A member of the 
swell mob; a dressy thief or swindler who 
affects the airs of a gentleman. 

She once went to a concert, and got acquainted 
with a ‘ mobsman,' who accoinpanienher home. 

Alny/teiv. 

Mob-Story (mob'std-ri), n. A vulgar story 
or tale Addison. 

Moccasin (mok'a-sin). n [Spelled mmv- 
cakmns in tild glossary of Indian words.] 

1. A shoe or cover for the feet, made of deer 
skin or other soft leather, without a stiff 
sole, and ornamented on the upper side; the 
customary shoe worn by the native Ameri- 
can Indians Written also Moccason —2 A 
very venomous serpent {Cenchris or Ancis- 
trodon piscivorus) frequenting swamps in 
many ot the warmer parts of America. 
Called also Heater-viper 

MochadOit n. Same as Mockado (which see) 
Mocha-stone (mok'a-8t6n),n [ From Mocha , 
in Arabia, where the stone is plentiful] A 
variety of dendritic agate, containing dark 
outlines of arbomation, like vegetable fila- 
ments, due to the presence of metallic 
oxides, as of manganese and iron; moss 
agate. 

Moohe (m6sh), n. [Fr. ] A bale of raw silk 
as imported. 

Mochelft Moche,ta. [See mickle, Much.] 
Great in quantity, in number, or in degree. 
Chaucer. 

Mochel,t Moche.t adv. Much; greatly. 
Chaucer. 

Mock (mok), V t [Fr. moquer, from Gr. 
mbkaomai, to mock, mimic, ridicule, from 
mofcoa, mockery.] 1 To imitate or mimic ; 
especially, to imitate in contempt or deri- 
sion ; to mimic for the sake of derision ; to 
deride by mimicry ‘ To see the life as lively 
mocked as ever still sleep mocked death.’ 
Shak. 

I would mock thy chaunt anew. 

But 1 cannot rniiiiicic it Tennyson. 

2. To deride ; to laugh at ; to ridicule ; to 
^at with sconi or contempt. 

She macks all her wooers out of suit. Shak. 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toll Gray 


—Mockes and mowes, contemptuous gibes 
with insulting grimaces. Spenser. 

Mock (mok), a. False ; counterfeit ; assumed ; 
imitating reality, but not real. * Mock ma- 
jesty.’ Spectator. It forms part of a con- 
siderable number of compounds; thus Ten- 
nyson has wiocA:-honour, mock-love, mock- 
loyal, »noc/r-8olemn, &c 
Mooltoble (mok'a-bl), a. Exposed to deri- 
sion. Shak. [Rare.] 

Mockado t (mok'a-do), 7i A fabric made In 
imitation of velvet; mock-velvet. ‘Our rich 
mockado doublet. ’ Ford. Spelled also Mo- 
chado. 

Mockadour.t n. Same as Mokadour. 
Mockage t (mok'aj), n Mockery. ‘ A mere 
mockage, a counterfeit charm.’ Burton. 
Mockbird (mok'bOrd), n. Same as Mocking- 
bird Goldsmith. 

Mock-disease (mok'diz-ez), n. A disease or 
quasi-disease, the result of, or exaggerated 
by, morbid fancy, as hypochondria, hysteria, 
and the like. Tennyson. 

Mocker (mok'Cr), n. One that mocks; a 
scorner ; a scoffer; a derider; one that de- 
ceives or disappoints. 

I know It is a sm to be a mocker. Shak 
Then rose a little feud betwixt the two, 

Betwixt tlic mockers and the realists Tennyson. 

Mockery (mok'er-i). n. [Fr. 7noquerie. See 
Mock.] l. The act of mocking; contemp- 
tuous mimicry of the words or actions of 
another. — 2. Derision; ridicule; sportive 
insult or contempt, contemptuous merri- 
ment at persons or things. ‘ The laughing- 
stock of fortune’s mockeries.’ Spenser.—^. 
Sport; subject of laughter. 

What cannot he preserved when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury .a mockery makes Shak 

4 Imitation; counterfeit appearance; false 
show. ‘ Unreal mockery, hence! ’ Shak. 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To inuluight dances Pofe 

6. Vain effort, fruitless labour; that which 
deceives, disappoints, or frustrates. 

It is as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. Shak. 

Mock-heroic (mok-he-ro'ik), a. Burlesquing 
the heroic in poetry, action, character, Ac 
Mocking-bird (mok'ing-b6rd), n. An Amer- 
ican bird, the type of the genus Mimus 
(M. polyglottvs), of the thrush family (Tur- 
tlido) or Merulidfe). It is of an ashy-brown 
colour above, lighter below, and is much 



Mocking-bird {Mtmits polyg lottus). 


8. To fool ; to tantalize ; to play on in con- 
tempt; to disappoint, to deceive, ‘To mock j 
the expectations of the world. ’ Shak. 

Thou hast mocked me and told me lies 

Judg, xvi 10. 

Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd out 
To deathless pain 7 MtUon. 

A To set at naught; to defy. * Mock the ; 
Uon when he roars for prey. ’ Shak. j 

Fill our bowls once more; 

Let's mock the midnight bell. Shak. 

Stn To mimic, ape, deride, ridicule, jeer, 
taunt, delude, fool, tantalize, disappoint, 
deceive, defeat 

Mock (mok), v i. To use ridicule or deri- i 
rton; to make sport of some person or thing; ' 
to gibe or jeer; to speak jestingly: often : 
with at. I 

He hath . . . laughed at my losses, mocked at my 
gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my bargains j 

Shak. I 

He never mocks. 

For mocker}' is the fume of little hearts. Tennyson. I 

Mock (mok). n. 1. Ridicule; derision; gibe; | 
jeer; sneer; an act manifesting contempt. 
*A man replete with mocks.' Shak. ‘Af- 
flict me with thy mocks.' Shak. 

Fools make a mock at sin. Prov. xiv. 9 

2. Mimicry; imitation. [Rare.] 

Now reach a strain, my lute, 

Above her mack, or be for ever mute. Craskaw. 


sought for on account of its wonderful fa- 
culty of imitating the cries or notes of almost 
every species of animal, as well as many 
noises that are produced artiflcially. Its 
own notes form a beautiful and varied 
strain. 

Mockingly (mok'ing-li), adv. By way of 
derision ; in contempt ; as, to answer one 
mockingly 

Mocking- stock (mok’ing stok), n. A butt 
of sport 

They make them mere mockinp-stocks to them 
that perceive them Trans. 0/ BulUnger (1587). 

Mockish (moklsh), a. Mock; counterfeit ; 
sbani Sir T More. 

Mock-lead, Mock-ore (mokled, mok'dr), 
n. See Blende. 

Mock-oran£[e (mok'or-anj), n. Philadel- 
phus coronarius, a large bushy shrub com- 
mon in cottage gardens and shrubberies, 
and remarkable in early summer for its ter- 
minal tufts of creamy-white flowers having 
a powerful odour, which at a distance re- 
sembles that of orange flowers. Also called 
Syringa. 

Mook-siin (mok'sun), n. A parhelion (which 

see). 

Mock -turtle (mok't6r-tl), n. A soup pre- 
pared from calf's head, in imitation of real 
turtle-soup. 


Modk - yelYet ( mok ’ vel - vet), n. A fabric 
made in imitation of velvet. 

MOCO (ni6'k6), n. A South American rodent 
quadruped ot the genus Kerodon, allied to 
the guinea-pig. 

Modal (mod'iu), a. Relating to a mode or 
mood; relating or pertaining to the mode, 
manner, or form, not to the essence. 

When we speak of the faculties of the soul, we 
sissert not, with the schools, their real distinction 
from it, but only a modal diversity. GlanvilU. 

— Modal proposition, in logic, one which 
affirms or denies with a qualification or 
limitation ; as, gymnastic feats are easy to 
those who have practised them. 

Medalist (m6d'al-ist), n. Eccles one who 
regards the three persons of the Trinity as 
different modes of being, not as distinct 
persons. 

Modality (m6-dal'l-ti), n. 1 . The quality of 
being modal— 2 In tlie Kantian philosophy, 
that quality of propositions in respect of 
which they express possibility or impossi- 
bility, existence or non-existence, necessity 
or contingency. It is one of the leading 
divisions under -which propositions are 
classified, and from which the categories 
are deduced. 

Modally (mod'al-li), adv. In a modal man- 
ner : in a manner or relation expressing or 
Indicating a mode or form, 

Modder,tn. a girl Iluloet. SeeMAUTHER, 
Mode (ni6d), n. [lY mode; L. rnodns, mode, 
manner, measure, limit, <fec ; allied to L. 
metior, from root of E. mete ] 1 Manner; 
method; way; as, a mode of speaking; a 
mode of dressing; a strange mode ot occu- 
pying one’s self; the various modes of doing 
a thing. ‘A table richly spread in regal 
mode' Milton ‘ The nobler of life, ’ 
Tennyson.- 2 Fashion; custom; prevailing 
stylo; often preceded by the definite article. 
‘Different habits and dresses, according to 
the mode that prevailed.’ Addison. ‘ In- 
consistent with the easy, apathetic graces of 
a man of the mode.' Macaulay.- Grada- 
tion; degree. [Rare.] 

What modes of sight between each wide extreme I 
Pope 

4 In gram same as Mood, 1,-5 In logic, 
same as Mood, 2.-6 In metaph. the name 
given by Locke to ‘such complex ideas, 
which, however compounded, contain not 
in them the supposition of subsisting by 
themselves, but are considered as depen- 
deiu ies on, or affections of substances; such 
as are ideas signified by the words triangle, 
gratitude, murder, Ac.’ Of these Locke 
makes two kinds: simple modes, which are 
only variations or different combinations of 
the same idea, as a dozen, which consists of 
so many units added together; and mixed 
modes, which are compounded of simple 
ideas of several kinds, as beauty, which is 
described by Locke as ‘consisting of a cer- 
tain composition of colour and figure, caus- 
ing delight in the beholder ’ 

A mode is that which cannot subsist m .ind of itself, 
but is esteemed as belonging to and subsisting by 
the help of some substance, which fur that reason is 
called its subject. // alls 

7. In music, a species of scale of which 
modem musicians recognize only two, the 
7najvr and the minor modes The ma^or 
mode is that division of the octave by which 
the intervals between the third and fourth, 
and seventh and eighth, are half-tones, and 
all the other intervals whole tones The 
minor nmie is that division by which the 
intervals between the second and third, and 
fifth ami sixth, are half-tones. See Mood. 

8. A kind of silk. 

Modet (m5d),n. [See MOOD, temper of mind.] 
Anger; passion. 

Model (^mod'el). n. [Fr. module, from It. 
modello, a model, lit. a little measure, a 
dim. from L. modus, a measure. See 
Mode.] 1 . A pattern of something to be 
made; anything of a particular form, shape, 
or construction, intended for imitation; 
primarily, a small pattern; a form in minia- 
ture of something to be made on a larger 
scale; as, the model of a building; the model 
of a machine.— 2. An imitation or copy, in 
miniature, ot something already made or ex- 
isting on a large scale; as, a model of Cologne 
Cathedral; Pnffer’s model of the mountains 
ot Switzerland.— 8. Image; copy; facsimile. 

I had niy father's signet in my purse, 

Which was the maael of that Danish seal Shak. 

4. Standard; that by which a thing is to be 
measured. 

He that despairs, measures Providence by his own 
contracted model. South. 
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5. Anything serving or worthy of serving as 
a pattern; an example; as, to form a govern- 
ment on the model of the British constitu- 
tion; he was quite a model of virtue. 

They (the poets, orators, historians of classical 
antiquity) furnish motUls of a kind of perfection 
which in modern times we cannot hope to surpass. 

Dr, Catrd. 

6. In the fim arts, anything that the artist 
proposes to imitate; often, absolutely, an 
mdividual, male or female, from whom a 

S ainter or sculptor studies his proportions, 
etails, play of the muscles, Ac. In Hculp. 
the term often denotes both the original of a 
work, modelled in clay, and also the plaster 
cast from this first figure. 

Model ( mod'ol ), V t. pret. & pp. modelled ; 
ppr. modelling. [Fr. ^nodeler ] To plan or 
form after some model or pattern; to form 
in order to serve as a model or pattern; to 
mould; to shape ; to imitate in planning or 
forming; as, to model a house or a govern- 
ment. 

The government is modelled after the same man- 
ner with that of the cantons, as much as so small a 
community can imitate those of so large an extent. 

Addison 

Every face, however full, 

Padded round with flesh and fat. 

Is but modrll d nn a skull Tennyson. 

Model (moibel), v.i. To make a model or 
models; especially, in tlie fi.ne. arts, to fonn 
a work of some plastic material ; as, to 
model in wax. 

Modellze (mod-el-IzO, v. t. To frame accord- 
ing to a model; to give shape to B. Jonson. 
Modeller (mod'el-6r), n. One who models; 
especially, a moulder in clay, wax, or plaster. 
Modelling - loft (mod'el-ing-loft), n. See 
Mould-loft. 

Modenese (mod-en-ez'), a. Of or belonging 
to Modena. 

Modenese (mod-on-ezO, n. sing or pi. A 
native or inhabitant of Modena ; people of 
Modena. 

Moder.t Modre.t n. l Mother— 2 Tlie 
matrix or principal plate of the astrolabe. 
Chaucer. 

Moder.t V t. To moderate; to regulate, es- 
pecially the temper or disposition 
I moder <jr temper mysclfc whan I am pnjvoked 
to any passyon Palsgrave 

Moderable, t a. Temperate ; moderate. 
Cocke ram. 

Moderance.t n. Moderation, Caxton. 
Moderantism (mo'd6r-ant-izm), n. Moder- 
ation in opinion or measures, especially 
political. Goodrich 

Moderate (mo'(U*r-at), v.t. pret. & pp mo- 
derated; ppr. moderating [L niodero and 
ifwderor, moderatus, to set bounds to, to 
limit, restrict, moderate, manage, from 
modus, a measure or manner, whence E 
mode ] 1 To restrain from excess of any 
kind; to reduce from a state of violence, to 
make temperate; to lessen; to allay; to re- 
press; as, to moderate rage, action, desires, 
<Src , to moderate heat or wind,— 2. To tem- 
per; to (lualify 

By its astringent quality it moderates the relaxing 
quality of warm water. Arbnthnot. 

3. To decide, as a moderator [Rare ] 

It passeth mine ability to moderate the question 
Rick Careiu. 

Syn. To mitigate, temper, tiualify, repress, 
abate, lessen, allay, still, appease, pacify, 
quiet. 

Moderate (mo'd6r-at), v i. 1. To become 
less violent, severe, rigorous, or intense; as, 
the storm begins to moderate. —2.. To pre- 
side as a moderator.— To moderate in a call, 
in Presbyterian churches, to preside at a 
congregational meeting at which a call is 
addressed to a minister, a duty always per- 
formed by a minister of the presbytery to 
which the congregation lielongs. 

Moderate (mo'd6r-at), a fL. moderatus, 
from moderor, to limit, from modus, a limit ] 

1. Applied to persons, not going to extremes; 
keeping within reasonable bounds; temper- 
ate; as, moderate in eating and drinking; 

in sentiment or opinion. When used 
absolutely this word nearly always refers to 
a person’s temper or opinions, whereas tem- 
perate similarly used generally refers to a 
person’s habits in respect of bodily indul- 
gence; a moderate man is one who is not 
extreme in his views or violent in his senti- 
ments; a temperate man, one who is not ad- 
dicted to over-indulgence either in eating 
or drinking. 

A nmnbftr of moderate members managed ... to 
obtain a majority in a thin house. Sw(ft. 

2. Applied to things, not extreme or exces- 
sive ; not violent or rigorous ; not great ; 


mediocre; as, moderate potations, exercises, 
opinions, abilities; moderate weather; mo- 
derate heat; a moderate winter; a moderate 
breeze; a moderate walk; a moderate pace; 
reformation of a moderate kind. 

There's not so much left as to furnish out 
A moderate table. SkaJk. 

Moderate (mo'd6r-&t), n. A member of a 
party in the Church of Scotland which arose 
eai’ly in the eighteenth century, and claimed 
the character of moderation in doctrine, 
discipline, and church government. It dif- 
fered from the Evangelical party more par- 
ticularly on the question of patronage. The 
difference of opinion between the two par- 
ties led to the Disruption in the Churen of 
Scotland, which took place May 18, 1848, 

Moderately (mo'd6r-at-li). adv. In a mod- 
erate manner, or to a moderate degree or 
extent; not excessively; as, water moder- 
ately warm. *To laugh moderately.' Shak, 

‘ Each nymph but moderately fair. ’ Waller. 

Moderateness (mo'ddr-at-nes), n. State of 
being moderate ; temperateness ; a middle 
state between extremes; as, the moderate- 
7iess of the heat : used commonly of things, 
as moderation is of persons. 

Moderation (mo-d^r-a'shon). n. [L. moder- 
atio, inoderationis See MODERATE. ] 1. The 
act of moderating or restraining; the act of 
tempering, lessening, or repressing. —2. The 
state or quality of being moderate, or keep- 
ing a due moan between extremes; freedom 
from excess; temperance; due restraint. 
‘The calm and judicious moderation of 
Orange. ’ Motley. 

Be moderate, be moderate — Why tell you me of 
moderation t Shak. 

In moderation placing all my gku’y. 

While tones call me whig, ancT whigs a tory Pope. 

3. The act of presiding over, regulating, or 
directing, as a moderator Moderations, at 
Oxford University, the first public examin- 
ation for degrees ‘You would have had 
more than a second in Moderations.' Mac- 
millan's Mag —Syn. Temperance, forbeai*- 
ance, equanimity, sobriety. 

Moderatlsxn (mo'd6r-at-izm), n. Modera- 
tion in opinions tir doctrines; specifically, 
eccles. the principles of that party in the 
Church of Scotland known as the Moderates. 
See Moderate, n 

Moderate (ino-de-rR'to),adv [It] Inmt^^ic, 
moderately; neither quick nor slow: com- 
monly used to qualify another term, as 
allegro moderate 

Moderator (mo'd6r-at-6r), n i. One who or 
that which moderates or restrains 

Angling was, after tedious study, a calmer of un- 
quiet thoughts, a moderator of passions, and pro- 
curer of contentedness Iz H alton 

2. In optics, a device consisting of an opal 
glass or ground glass to diffuse the light 
passing from a lamp to an object on the 
stand of a microscope. —3. Tlie person who 
presides at a meeting or disputation ; as, 
the moderator of a meeting : in this sense 
now used chiefly as the title of the chair- 
man or president of meetings or courts 
in the Presbyterian churches. —4. In the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, a 
public officer appointed to superintend the 
examinations for honours and degrees : so 
called because they formerly had to moder- 
ate or preside in the exercises publicly pre- 
Bcrilied in the schools between undergradu- 
ates candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts —5. A moderator-lamp. 

Moderator -lamp (mo'd6r-at-6r-lamp), n. 
A very popular lamp for burning oil, naph- 
tha, paraffin, &c. , in which the oil is forced 
through a tube up towards the wick by a 
piston pressing on its surface, to which a 
downward impulse Is communicated by 
means of a spiral spring situated between 
it and the top of the barrel or body of the 
lamp. The passage of the oil up the tube is 
so regulated, or moderated, by an ingenious 
internal arrangement of the tube, that its 
flow is uniform; hence the name. 

Moderatorsllip (mo^dSr-at-dr-ship), n. The 
office of a moderator. 

Moderatress, Moderatrix (mo'd^r-fit-res, 
mo'dSr-at rlks), n. A woman who moderates 
or governs. FuUer; Massinger. 

Modern (mo'dfirn), a. [Fr. moderne, from 
L.L. modemus, formed, on type of hodiemus, 
he8temus,tTom L. modo, just now- properly, 
with a limit— from modus, a measure or 
limit. See Mode ] 1. Pertaining to the pre- 
sent time, or time not long past ; late ; re- 
cent ; not ancient or remote in past time ; 
as, modem days, ages, or time; modem 
authors ; modem fashions ; modem taste ; 


modem practice. ‘Some of the ancient 
and likewise divers of the modem writers.' 
Bacon.— -2. \ Common; trite; mean; vulgar; 
trivial. ‘ Full of wise saws and modern in- 
stances. ' Shak. [This is the only sense in 
which Shakspere uses the word. ]— Syn. Late, 
recent, fresh, new. 

Modem (mo'd6m), n. A person of modem 
times: opposed to ancient. 

There are moderns who, with a slight variation, 
adopt the opinion of Plato. Boyle. 

Modernism (mo'd^rn-izm), n i. A deviation 
from ancient manner or practice; something 
recently made or introduced, especially a 
modern phrase, idiom, or mode of expres- 
sion. ‘ Quaint wodernwmg.’ Swift. 

There is to iis more of touching pathos, heait- 
thrilling expression, in some of the old psalm-tunes 
than in a whole batch of modernisms. 

BlackrvootPs Mag. 

2. Modern cast or character; modem method 
of thinking, or the habit of regarding mat- 
ters from a modem point of view. ‘The 
intense modernism of Mr. Froude’s mind.* 
Saturday Rev. 

Modernist (mo'd6m-l8t), n. One who ad- 
mires the moderns or what is modern. Swift. 

Modernity (mo-d6rn'i-ti), n. The state of 
being modem. ‘Symptoms of modernity 
and imposture.’ Dr. Oilly. [Rare.] 
Modernization (mo'd6rn-lz-a"shon), n. Act 
of modernizing; that which is modernized. 
‘Dryden’s most thankless task, his modern- 
ization ot Chaucer.' Brit. Qu. Rev. 

Modernize (mo'd6m-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
modernized; ppr. modernizing. To give a 
modem character or appearance to; to adapt 
to modern persons, times, or things; to cause 
to conform to modem ideas or style ; as, to 
modernize the language of an old writer. 

He modernized the more ancient narratives 

T. li'artoH 

Modernizer (mo'd6m-iz-6r), n. One who 
renders modem or modernizes. ‘Modernizer 
of the Latin satirists ’ Wakefield. 

Modemly (mo'd6rn-li), adv. In modem 
times. Milton. 

Modernness (mo'dSra-nes), n. The quality 
of being modem; recentness; novelty. John- 
son. 

Modest (mo'dest), a. [Fr. modeste, L. mo- 
destus, from modus, a limit. See Mode.) 
1. Restrained by a sense of propriety; not 
forward or bold; not presumptuous or arro- 
gant; not boastful; unobtrusive; in a some- 
what stronger sense, retiring; bashful; difla- 
dent ; as, the youth is too modest to sound 
his own praises 

In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As stillness andiiuinihty. Shak. 

Your temper is too modest. 

Too much inclined to contemplation. Beau. 6* FI. 

And we see him as he moved, 

How modest, kindly, all-acconiplish'd, wise 

Tennyson. 

2 Free from anything suggestive of sexual 
impurity ; free from indecency; showing such 
reserve or decorum as we associate with a 
chaste mind. ‘ Mrs Ford, the honest wo- 
man, the mvdest wife ' Shak. ‘ The blush- 
ing beauties of a modest maid.' Dryden. 
‘That women adorn themselves in modest 
apparel.’ 1 Tim. ii. 9.-3. Moderate; not 
excessive or extreme ; not extravagant ; as, 
a modest computation; a modest fortune. 


Modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste. 


Shak. 


Syn. Reserved, unobtrusive, diffident, bash- 
ful. coy, shy, decent, becoming, chaste, 
virtuous. 

Modestly (mo'dest-liy adv. In a modest 
manner: (a) not boldly; not arrogantly or 
presumptuously; not impudently; with due 
respect 

Though learned, well-bred ; and though well-bred, 
sincere. 

Modestly bold and humanly severe. Pope. 

(b) Not loosely or wantonly; decently; as, to 
be modestly attired ; to behave modestly . 

(c) Not excessively; not extravagantly. 
Modesty (mo'des-ti), n. [L. modestia ] The 

state or quality of being modest : (a) the 
sense of propriety ; the ^sence of all ten- 
dency to overestimate ourselves; in a some- 
what stronger sense, self-distrust ; retiring 
disposition; unobtrusiveness; bashful re- 
serve. 

There is a kind of confession in your looks which- 
your modesties have not craft enough to colm^^ 

Modesty is a kind of shame or bashfulness proceetl* 
ing from the sense a man has of his own defects 
compared with the perfections of him whom he 
comes before. South. 

(&) Absence of anything suggestive of sexual 
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Impurity; decency; chaatity; purity of man- 
ners : said chiefly in reference to women. 

Talk not to a lady In a way that modesty will not 
pennit her to answer. Rtckardsoft. 

(e) Moderation; freedom from exaggeration 
or excess. ‘O'erstep not the modesty ot 
nature.’ Shak.~ Bashfulness, Modesty, Diffi- 
dence. See under Bashfulness. 
Modesty-piece (mo'des-ti-pes), n. Informer 
times, part of a woman’s dress. See extract. 

A narrow lace which runs alonfj the upper part of 
the stays before, being’ a part of the tucker, is called 
the moderty-ptece ylddtson 

Modicityt (mo-dis'i-ti), n. Moderateness; 
smallness: meanness Cotgrave. 

Modicum (mo'di-kuni), n. [L., a small or 
moderate quantity, from tnodtetis, moderate, 
from modus, measure.] A little; a small 
quantity; scanty allowance or allotment; 
as, a modictim of food. 

What modicums of wit he utters ! SAak 

Modifiability (mo'di-fi-a-bir’i-ti), n. The 
capability of being modified or of receiving 
modification. 

In the often-cited blacksmith’s arm, the dancer's 
legs, and the iockey’s crural adductors, we have 
marked examples of a ntodtfiahttUy which almost 
every one has to some extent experienced. 

H Spencer. 

Modifiable (mo'di-fl-a-bl), a Capable of 
being modified or diversified by various 
forms and differences. ‘Variously modifi- 
able matter ’ Locke. 

Modlflcabllitv (mo'di-fi-ka-bir'i-ti), n The 
capability of being modified. Coleridge 
Modlficable (mo'di-fl-ka-bl), a. Modifiable. 
Bailey. [Rare.] 

Modifleate (rao'di-fi-kat). v.t. To qualify. 
Bp. Pearson. [Rare.] 

Modification (mo'di-fl-ka"8hon), n 1 The 
act of modifying; the act of giving a new 
form, appearance, or character; the act of 
changing or altering; the state of being 
modified. ‘Human voice, and the several 
modifications thereof by the organs of 
speech ’ Holder. 

Moreover, in a long life, a man’s opinions undergo 
many ■modifications ; and Plato was no exception to 
the rule. He contradicts himself constantly. 

G N Lrroes. 

2. Particular form or manner of being ; a 
mode. ‘If it (the soul) be neither matter 
nor any modification of matter.' Clarke — 
8. In ^ots law, the term usually applied to 
the decree of the teind court awarding a 
suitable stipend to the minister of a parish 
Modlficatlve (mo'di-fi-kat-iv),n. That which 
modifies or qualifies, as a word or clause 
Fuller. 

Modificatory (mo'di-fl-kat-o-ri), a. Tending 
to modify or produce change in form or con- 
dition; modifying. 

In these roots either the first or the last consonant 
is modificatory. Max Muller. 

Modifier (mo'di-fi-6r), n. One who or that 
which modifies 

Modify (mo'di-fi), t) t pret. & pp. modified ; 
ppr. modifying [Fr modifier; L modi- 
ficor— modus, limit, manner, and facio, to 
make ] 1 To change the external qualities 
or accidents of ; to give a new form or ex- 
ternal character to; to vary; to alter; as, to 
modify matter, light, or sound; to modify 
the terms of a contract; a prefix modi^s 
the sense of a verb. 

The middle part of the broad beam of white light 
which fell upon the paper did, without any confine 
of shadow to modt/y it, become coloured all over 
with one uniform colour. Newton. 

% To moderate; to qualify; to reduce in 
extent or degree. 

Of his grace 

He modifies his first severe decree. Dry den. 

ModilUon (m6-dil'yon), n. [Fr. modillon; 
It. modiglione, from L modulus, a model, 
dim. of modus, a measure ] In arch, a block 



t-arved into the form of an enriched bracket 
■sed under the corona in the comice of the 
Corinthian and Composite orders, and occa- 
sionally also of the J^man Ionic. 


Modlola (md-di'd-la), n. A genus of bivalves 
very numerous in a fossil state, and belong- 
ing to the family Mytilidas. The living spe- 
cies are chiefly tropical. 

Modlolar (m5-di‘d'10r), a. [L. modius, a 
bushel] Shaped like a bushel measure. 
Modiolus (md-dro-lus), n. [L., dim. of 
modius, a measure.] In anat. the bony 
pillar in the centre of the cochlea of the 
ear. 

Modish (mOd'ish), tt. [From mode.] Accord- 
ing to the mode or customary manner; 
fashionable ; as, a modish dress. ‘ Modish 
forms of address ’ Barrow. ‘ Modish m&n- 
ners.’ Byron. [Obsolescent, and now used 
only with a certain flavour of contempt.] 
Modlshlv (inodTsh-li), adv. In a modish or 
fashionalile manner. Locke. 

Modishness (mod'ish-nes), n. The quality 
of being modish; affectation of the fashion. 

They scoff at the profession of it, out of modish- 
ness, and a humour of imitation. Glanville. 

Modlst (mod'ist). n. A follower of the 
mode or fashion. 

Modiste (mo-dest'), [Pr- modiste, a 
milliner. See Mode.] A female who deals 
in articles of fashion, particularly in ladies’ 
apparel; a milliner or dressmaker. 

Modius (mo'di-us), w [L , from same root as 
mode ] A Roman dry measure, equal to one- 
third of the amphora, and so equal to nearly 
two English gallons. 

Modular (mo'du-16r), a Pertaining to modu- 
lation or to a module or modulus - Modular 
proportion, in arch that which is regulated 
by a module. See Mopule — Modttlar ratio, 
a term denoting the ratio or number whose 
logarithm is called the modulus This ratio 
is that of 1 to 0 3C787944H71, &c 
Modulate (mo'du-lat), V t pret pp modu- 
lated; ppr modulating [L modulor,modu- 
latus, from modus, limit, measure, mode.] 

1. To proportion ; to adjust ; to adapt. 

Motions flow 

To one another, even as tho’ 

They were modulated so 
To an unheard melody. Tennyson 

2. To vary or inflect the sound of in such a 
manner as to give expressiveness to what is 
uttered; to vary in tone; as, to modulate the 
voice or tones in speaking 

Its moral tone, also (that of Spenser’s poetry), is 
very captivating: a soul of nobleness, gentle and 
tender as the spirit of its own chivalry, modulates 
every cadence. Craik 

3 In music, to change the key of in the 
course of composition, to transfer from one 
key to another ; as, to modulate an air. 

' Modulate (mo'du-lat), vi. In music, to 
jia.ss from one key into another, or from the 
major into the minor mode. 

Modulation (mo-du-la'shon), n [Fr modu- 
lation; L modulatio See Modulate ] 
1. The act of modulating: (a) the act of 
adjusting or adapting \b) The act of in- 

1 fleeting the voice or any instrument musi- 
cally and agreeably, (c) In music, the 
change from one scale to another in the 
couise of a composition.— 2 Sound modu- 
lated ; melody. 

Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade. 
Their modulations mix mellifluous 7 lunnson. 

3 In arch, the proportion of the different 
parts of an order according to modules. 
Modulator (mo'du-lat-6r), n. l. One who 
or that which modulates.— 2. In the tonic 
sol-fa system of music, a sort of map of 
musical sounds representing the relative 
intervals of the notes of a scale, its chro- 
matics, and its more closely related scales. 
Module (rao'dul), n. [Fr., from L modulus, 
dim. of modus, a measure See Mode.] 
l.f A little measure; hence, a small quan- 
tity,— 2. In arch, a measure which maybe 
taken at pleasure to regulate the propor- 
tions of an order or the dispoHitlon of the 
whole building. The diameter or semidi- 
ameter of the column at the bottom of the 
shaft has usually been selected by architects 
as their module, and this they subdivide into 
parts or minutes, the diameter generally into 
sixty and the semidiameter into thirty min- 
utes. Some architects make no certain or 
stated divisions of the module, but divide it 
into as many parts as may be deemed requi- 
site. — 3. t A model or representation ; a 
mould; a pattern. Bacon. 

Module t (mo'dfil), v.t. pret. pp. modtUed; 
ppr. moduling. 1, To model; to shape. 
‘Well moduled clay.’ Sandy s.— 2 To modu- 
late. * Moduleth her tunes so admirably 
rare,’ Drayton. [Rare.] 

Modulus (mo'du-lus), n. [L., a measure. 
Bee above.] In math, and physics, a term 


denoting some constant multiplier, ooeffl- 
cient, or pturameter involved in a given func- 
tion of a variable quantity, by means of 
which the function is accommodated to a 
particular system or base ; as, the modulus 
of an elliptic function ; the modulus of linear 
transformation; the modulus ot a congru- 
ence ; &c.-~The modulus of a system of log- 
arithms, a number by which all the loga- 
rithms in one system of notation must be 
multiplied to adapt them to the same num- 
ber in another system —Modulus of a ma- 
chine, a formula expressing the work which 
a machine can perform under the conditions 
involved in its construction. qf 

rupture, the measure of the force necessary 
to break a given substance.— Modwitts of 
elasticity, the measure of the elastic force 
of a body, expressed by the ratio of a pres- 
sure on a given unit, to the accompanying 
compression ; or, an expression of the force 
which would be necessary to elongate a 
prismatic body of a transverse section equal 
to a given unit, or to compress it within the 
limits of its elasticity. 

Modus (mO'dus), n. [L. modus, measure, 
standard, manner, way. See MODE.] 1. 
Mode, manner, way.— 2. In law, an abbre- 
viation ofmodus decimandi, manner of tith- 
ing, a custom by which lands pay some 
composition or equivalent instead of tithes. 
Swift. — Modus operandi, manner of operat- 
ing, way or method of proceeding - Modus 
vivendi, literally, way of living: a temporary 
agreement or arrangement between parties, 
Intended to last until a final or more en- 
during settlement is arrived at, 

Modwall (mod'wftl), n A name given to 
tho bee-eater, a bird of the genus Alerops. 
Called also Mid-wald 

Moet(nio),n A (listortedinouth;aniow.5'/iaA:. 
Moe t ( mo ), V t To make mouths. Shak. 
See Mow 

Moot (mo), a. and adv More. See Mo. 

I& he alone? 

No, sir, there are moe witli him .Shak. 

Moehrlngia (me-ring'gi-a), n. [From Moeh- 
ring, a German physician ] A genus of 
plants, uat. order Caryophyllaceae, differing 
from Arenaria by having an inconspicuous 
appendage to tlie coat of tho seed. M. tri- 
nervis, usually called Arenaria trinervis, is 
a native of Britain, it is much like the com- 
mon chickweed in general appearance 
Moellon (rno'el-lon), n. [Fr ] Rubble stone 
filled in between the facing walls of a build- 
ing or between the spandrels of a bridge. 
Moenchia (mcng'ki-al n [After Conrad 
Moench, professor of botany at Marburg.] 
A small herbaceous plant, nut. order Caryo- 
phyllaceflc, growing in dry, gravelly, and 
sandy places in Britain and throughout 
Europe, with bristlo-like leaves and white 
four-petallod flowei's It is now regarded 
as a Cerastium. 

MoesO'Goth (me'sft-goth), n One of that 
section of the Goths who settled in Mcesla 
on the lower Danube, and there devoted 
themselves to agricultural pursuits, under 
the protection of the Roman emperors. See 
Goth. 

Moeso-GothlC (mC-so-goth'ik), n. The lan- 
guage of tho Mceso-Goths (or Goths of 
Mifisia) In it we have the earliest written 
example of a Teutonic dialect, part of the 
Scriptures having been translated into this 
language by Tllfilus, bishop of the Mooso- 
Goths, in the fourth century. It is gener- 
ally referred to the Low-German branch of 
the I'eutonic family of tongues, and bears 
mucli the same relation to them that San- 
skrit does to the other members of the great 
Aryan class. Its peculiar philological value 
lies in its conservation of primitive material 
and forms, and in the transparency of its 
stnicture. It is not to be regarded as the 
mother of the other Teutonic tongues, but 
as an elder sister. 

MolT (mof), n A silk stuff manufactured id 

Caucasia Simmonds. 

MoffUBSil (md-fus'sil), n. [ Hind, mufassal, 
the country as opposed to the town.] 
Any part of India, other than the three 
capitals, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
[Anglo-Indian,] 

Moffgan (mo^an), [Gael and Ir. mogan.] 
A stocking without the foot, worn by way of 
gaiter or otherwise. [Scotch.] 

Mogntblan (mo-gr&'bl-au), a. and n. [Ar. 
and Turk, moghreb, the west, north-west 
Africa.] Belonging to north or north-west 
Africa; a person from tills quarter. 

Mogul (md-gulO. n. [Per,, a Mongolian.] 
Lu. a Mongolian.— Tae Great Mogul, the 
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popular name for the sovereign of the em- 
pire founded In Hindustan by the Mongols 
under Babir in the sixteenth centui^y, and 
which terminated in 1806. 

Moguntine (mo-gun^tln), a. [L. Moguntia, 
or Moguntiacum, the ancient name of the 
city.] Of or i>ertaining to Mentz, in Ger- 
many. 

Holla (mdlia), n. A plant, Setaria italica, 
or Italian millet. 

Hohair (mo'har), n. [O.Fr. mouaire, mo~ 
here, Fr. moire. It. moerre, from Ar. 
mokhayyar, a kind of coarse camlet or hair- 
cloth ] 1. The hair of the Angora goat, a 
native of Asia Minor —2 Cloth made of the 
hair of the same animal; camlet - 8 A wool 
and cotton cloth, made in imitation of real 
mohair cloth. 

Hohalr-shell (mO'har-shcl), n. In conch. 
a peculiar species of Voluta, of a closely 
and finely reticulated texture, resembling 
on the surface mohair, or a close web of the 
silkworm. 

Mohammedan (mo-ham'med-an), a. Per- 
taining to Mohammed or Mahomet; or to the 
religion and social system founded by Mo- 
hammed. 

Mohammedan (mo - ham ' med - an ), n A 
follower of Mohammed, the founder of the 
Moslem religion; one who professes Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Mohammedanism ( m6-ham'med-an-izm ), 
n Tlie religion, or doctrines and precepts of 
Mohammed, contained in the Koran. 

Mohammedanlze (mo-ham'med-an-iz), v.t 
To make conformable to the principles or 
rites of Mohammed; to make Mohammedan. 

Mohammedism(mo-ham'med-izm), n. Same 
as Mohammedanism. 

Mohammedlze (mo-ham'med-iz), V t pret. 
tfe pp. mohammeiUzed; ppr 7Hohammedizing. 
Same as Mohammedanizc 
Mohawk, Mohock ( rnd'h^k, mohok ), n. 
The appellation given to certain ruffians 
who infested the streets of London during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century: 
so called from the nation of Indians of that 
name in America. 

Who has not trcniblecl at the mohock's name? 

Gay. 

Moholi (mo-ho'li), n. A (/uadrunmnous 
mammal of the lemur family and genus 
Galago, G. Moholi. 

Mohr (mor), ?i A West African species of 
antelope, genus Gazella, G Mohr, having its 
horns annulated with eleven or twelve pro- 
minent complete rings It is much sought 
after by the Arabs, on account of producing 
thobezoar-stonesso highly valued in Eastern 
medicine These stones are commonly called 
in Marocco haid-eUmohrr, or mohr’s eggs. 

Mohsite (mo'sit), n. [After Mohs, the min- 
eralogist ] Native titanate of iron. 

Mohur (m6'h6r), n [Per. niuhur, mtthr, a 
old coin ] A British Indian gold coin, value 
fteen rupees 

Mohurrum ( mo-hur'rum ), n The first 
month of the Mohammedan year, during 
which a festival i.s celebrated in memory of 
Hossein and Houssein, sons of Ali, and 
nephews of the Prophet 

Moider (moi'd6r), [See Moither.] To 
labour hard ; to toil; to moither. [Provin- 
cial Englisli ] 

Moider (moi'd6r), V t. To spend in labour. 

She lived only to scrape and hoard, oiottifrtojj 
aw.iy her loveless life in the futile energies and sor- 
did amis of a miser’s wretched pleasure. 

Cornkill Maff. 

Moldore (moi'ddr). n. [Pg. moeda d’ouro, 
lit. money or coin of gold.] A gold coin of 
Portugal, valued at £1, 78, sterling. 

Moiety (moi'e-ti), n. [Fr. moitif, from L. 
medietas, from rnedivs, middle. J 1 The 
half; one of two equal parts; as, a moiety of 
an estate, of goods, or of profits.— 2. A por- 
tion; a share. 

The love I dedicate to your lordship is without 
end; whereof this iminphlet, without beginning, is 
but a superfluous moiety. Shak. 

Moil (moilX V. t. [Perhaps from Fr. mouiller, 
to wet, to soften, from a hypothetical L.L. 
verb molliare, to soften, from mollis, soft; 
but comp, also A. Sax. mdl, mcel, E. mail, 
mole, a spot.] To daub; to make dirty. 
* Moiled with dirt and mire.’ KnoUes. 

At first happy news came, in gay letters moiled 
With my kis.ses. /' B. Broivnittg^ 

Moll (moll), n. A s^t; defilement. ‘The 
moil of death upon them.’ Browning. 

Moll (moil), v.i. [Perhaps from the fore- 
going verb, or from L. moliri, to toil, moles, 
a huge heavy mats; akin to Gr. moleo, to 
strive, m6los, the toil of war. Comp W. 


mael, labour.] To labour; to toil; to woric 
with painful efforts: often used along with 
the verb toil. 

They toil and moil for the interest of their mas- 
ters. Sir X, L' Estrange. 

Now he must moil and drudge for one he loathes. 

Dryden. 

Moll (moil), v.t. To fatigue or weary. (7Aap- 
man. 

MoUft Moylet (moil), n. A mule. ‘Th’ old 
emblem or the moyu cropping of thistles.’ 
Beau, tie FI. 

MoUet (moil), n. A dish of marrow and 
grated bread. Bailey. 

MoUet (moil), n. [Fr. mule. It. mula, a slip- 
per, from L. mulleus {calceus), a red leather 
shoe, from mullus, a red mullet.] A kind 
of high shoe formerly worn by great person- 
ages. ‘ MoUes of velvet to save thy shoes of 
leather. ’ Heywood. 

Molneau (mol'no), n. [Fr.] In /orf. a small 
flat bastion raised in front of an intended 
fortification, to defend it from attacks by 
means of small arms. 

Moire (mwftr), n. [See Mohair ] 1. A 
clouded or watered ^pearance on metals 
or textile fabrics.— 2. The best watered silk 
‘ Green watered moire. ' Pepys ~Moire-an- 
tique, silk watered in the antique style so 
as to resemble the materials worn in olden 
times. 

Molrd m^talUque (mwa-rA m&-ta-16k), n. 
[Fr ] Tinplate crystallized by the action of 
acids; also, iron-plate coated with tin, and 
having the coating more or less removed by 
acids, so as to give it a variety of shades. 
Boss iter. 

MolSOXL,t n [Fr. 7nois8on. L messio, a reap- 
ing, from meto, messum, to reap.] Growth; 
harvest Romaunt of the Rose. 

Moist (moist), a. [O.Fr. moiste (Mod. Fr. 
nioite), from L. musteus, new, fresh, hence 
juicy, soft, from mustus, new, fresh (whence 
mustum, new wine) ] 1 Moderately wet ; 
damp; not dry; humid; as, a moist atmos- 
phere or air. ‘Exhalation dusk and moist.' 
Milton. —Moist star, the moon. 

The moist star. 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands, 
was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse. Shak 

2 t New; fresh. Chaucer. 

Moist t (moist), vt To make moist; to 
moisten. 

Write till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Moist It again ; and frame some feeling line 

Shak 

Moisten (mois'n), v.t. {Moist, and verb- 
forming suffix -t'u.] 1 To make moist or 
damp; to wet In a small degree ‘A pipe a 
little moistened on tlie inside.’ Bacon.— 
2 t To soften; to make tender. 

It moistened not his executioner’s heart with any 
I>ity Fuller. 

Moisten (mois'n), v.i. To become moist. 

Nor let her true hand falter, nor blue eyes 
Moisten, till she had lighted on his wound. 

Tennyson. 

Molstener (mois'n-er), n. One who or that 
which moistens 

Molstful (moist'ful), a. Full of moisture. 

Drayton. 

Molstl^ (moist'i-fi), vt To make moist; to 
wet Bums [Humorous ] 

Molstless (moist'les), a Without moisture ; 
dry. Warner 

Moistness (moist'nes), n. State of being 
moist ; dampness ; a small degree of wet- 
ness. Bacon. 

Moisture (mois'tur), n. 1. That which gives 
the property of being moist; diffused and 
sensible wetness; fluid diffused or exuding; 
damp; as, the moisture of the atmosphere 
or on a wall. ‘ That infected moisture of 
his eye ’ — 2. Liquid. [Rare.] 

If some penurious source by chance appeared 
Scanty of waters when you scoop’d it dry. 

And offer’d the full helmet up to Cato, 

Did he not dash th’ untasted nioisture from him? 

Addison 

Molstureless (mois'tur-les), a. Without 
moisture. 

Molsty t (jnoist'i), a. 1. Fresh ; new. —2. Wet ; 
moist. Mir. for Mags. 

Moither, Moyther (moi'TH6r), v.t. [Also 
written moider, and perhaps connected with 
muddle, or with G. mude, tired.] 1. To per- 
plex ; to confuse ; to distract. 

What are these poor, crazy, moythered brains of 
yours thinking of always? Lamb. 

2. To spend In labour. 

Moither (moi'THdr), v.i. To toll; to labour. 
[Mainly a provincial word.] 

Mokadort (mok'a-dor), n. [Sp. mocador, a 
handkerchief, like Fr. mouohotr, a handker- 
chief, from L. inuctes, mucus from the nose.] 


A bib; a handkerchief. Spelled also Mock- 

adou/r. 

Mokah (md'kli), n. The title of a doctor of 
laws in Turkey. 

Moke (mdk). n. l. The mesh of a net; 
hence applied to any wicker-work. HoHi- 
weU. [Provincial English.]— 2. [In this sense 
perhaps connected with Icel. m6k, dozing, 
mdka, to doze, and meaning lit. ‘sleepy- 
head. ’] A donkey. [Slang. ] 

I had a good moke, and a tidyish box of a cart. 

Mayhrw. 

Mokyt (mO'ki), a. [A parallel form with 
muagy, comp. Icel. inbkkr, a dense cloud, 
nwkkvi, a cloud or mist.] Muggy; dark; 
murky. 

Mol (mol), n. In music, see Molle. 

Mols^ (m6'16r), a. [L molaris, from mola, 
a mill; same root as meal, mould,] Having 
power to bruise or grind food; grinding; 
as, the molar teeth. — Molar glands, two 
salivary glands situated on each side of the 
mouth, whose excretory ducts open into the 
mouth opposite the last molar tooth 

Molar (mSlSr), n A grinding tooth; one 
having a flattened, triturating surface, and 
situated behind the incisors; a double tooth. 
In man there are five molars on each side 
of each jaw. The two pairs in front are 
smaller than the others, and are called pre- 
molars or false molars. The farthest back 
pair of the othei's are the wisdom teeth. 

True molar, a grinding tooth in the adult which is 
not preceded by a deciduous tooth. Oroen. 

Molar (m5l6r), a. [L. indies, a mass.] Per- 
taining to a mass or body as a whole. ‘The 
molar motions tliroughout the solar sys- 
tem ’ H Spencer. 

Molasse (mo-las'), 71. [Fr. rnof, soft.] A soft 
greenish sandstone which occupies the 
country between the Alps and the Jura. It 
is divided into three series, an upper fresh- 
water, a marine, and a lower fresli-water 
series. The two former correspond to the 
upper, the latter to the lower miocene. 

Molasses (mO-las'ez), n [Also written me- 
lasses, a better spelling, from Fr. mdasse, 
L. mellaceus, resembling honey, from mel, 
mellis, honey ] The uncry stallized syrup 
produced in the manufacture of sugar; it 
differs from treacle, as molasses come.s 
from sugar in the process of making, treacle 
in the process of refining. 

Mold (mold), n Same as Mould, the com- 
mon American spelling. 

Moldt (mold), n. For Mole. A spot; a 
mark. Spenser. 

Moldwarp (mold'warp), n. A mole. See 
Mole. 

Sometimes he angers me 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. 

Shaft. 

Mole (mol), 71 [A Sax 7iuH, 7ncel, a blot, a 
spot, O.D mael, G. mal, ninhl, a spot or 
mark. Cog. L. macula, a sjiot ] A spot, 
mark, or small permanent protuberance on 
the human body. ‘On her left breast a 
mole cinque-spotted.’ Shak. 

Mole (mdl), 7i. [L. 7nola, a false conception.] 
A mass of fleshy matter of a spherical figure, 
generated in the uterus. 

Mole (mdl), n. [Fr., from L. 7noUs, a huge 
muss, a dam, n mole, a monument ] 1. A 
mound or massive work formed of large 
stones laid in the sea, so as to partially in- 
close a harbour or anchorage, and protect 
it from the violence of the waves. 

Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood contain, 
The mole projected break tne roaring main. Pope. 

2. In Rmn. antiq. a kind of mausoleum, built 
like a round tower on a square base, insu- 
lated, encompassed with columns, and cov- 
ered with a dome. 

Mole (mdl). n. [Really the same word as 
mould, earth, being an abbreviated form of 
the first half of the fuller name 7noldwarp, 
7nouldwarp, older 7noldew€rp, inolewarpe, 
<fec., from mould, and warp, A. Sax. weorpan, 
to cast; so also Icel. molavarpa, Dan. muld- 
varp, D mol, molworp, G. maulwitrf.] 1. A 
small insectivorous animal of the genus 
Talpa, family Talpidai, which, in search of 
worms or insect larvse, forma a road Just 
under the surface of the ground, throwing 
up the excavated soil into a little ridge or 
into little hills. The mole is from 5 to 
6 inches long; its head is large, without 
any external ears; and its eyes are very 
minute, and concealed by its fur, which is 
short and soft Its fore-legs are very short 
and strong, and its snout slender, strong, 
and tendinous. The common mole {T. euro- 
pea) is found all over Europe, except in the 
extreme south and north. Another species 
(T. caeca, or blind mole) is found in the 
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south of Europe. It has its name from its 
eye belnc: always covered by its eyelid. The 
Cape mole, or changeable mole {Chrysochloria 
oapemi8)y is remarkable as being the only 
mammal that exhibits the splendid metallic 
reflection which is thrown from the feathers 
of many birds.— 2. A kind of plough or other 
instrument drawn or driven tiirough the 
subsoil to make drains. 

Hole (m61), v.t pret (fe pp moled; ppr. moU 
ing 1 To clear of mole-hills. [Provincial 
English )— 2 To burrow in or form holes in, 
as a mole; as, to mole the earth. 

Mole- but (moPbut), The short sun-fish 
(prthcLgorucus mote), belonging to the family 
Oymnodontidro, sometimes found on the 
British coasts. 

Hole-cast (mdl'kastv n A mole-hill. 
Mole-catcher (ni6PKach-6r), n. One whose 
employment is to catch moles 
Molech (nio'lek), n. See MOLOOH. 

Mole- cricket (morkrik-et), 71. A name 
given to the insects of the genus Gryllotal- 

f >a, family Gryl- 
idss, from the 
peculiar simi- 
larity of the an- 
terior extremi- 
ties of the spe- 
cies, and from 
the resem- 
blance in their 
habits, to those 
of the mole 
The best 
known species 
(O vulgaris), 
common in 
England. is 
almut li inch 
long, and of a 
brown colour. 

In making its 
burrows it cuts 
through or detaches all the roots of plants ' 
which it encounters, and commits ^eat ; 
devastation in gardens. A larger species is j 
found in South America. ' 

Molecular (mo-lek'u-16r), a. Pertaining to : 
molecules, consisting of molecules, —3foi«c- ' 
tUar attraction, that species of attraction j 
which operates upon the molecules or par- 
ticles of a body, as distinguished from the [ 
attraction of gravitation Cohesion and , 
chemical affinity are instances of molecular j 
attraction —MoUc^dar forceg, forces result- 
ing from the interaction of molecules, usu- 
ally imperceptible except by effects of heat, 
light, ^c. 

Molecularity (m6-lek'u-lar"i-ti), n. The 
state of being molecular ; the state of con- 
sisting of molecules 

Molecularly (m6-lek'u-16r-li), adv. As re- 
gards molecules 

There would be generated an outer layer of sub- 
stance that was so molecularly immobile as to be in- 
capable of further metamorphoses H Spencer. 

Molecule (mol'e-kul), 7i [Fr moUcxde, dim 
of L. xnoleg, a mass J The smallest quan- 
tity of any elementary substance or com- 
pound which is capable of existing in a 
separate form It differs from atom, which | 
is not perceived, but conceived, inasmuch j 
as it is always a portion of some aggregate i 
Mole-eyed (mol'ul). a Having very small 
eyes; having imperfect sight; blind. I 

Mole-hlU (moPhil), 7i. A little hillock or j 
elevation of earth thrown up by moles work- 
ing underground ; hence, a very small hill; 
something insignificant compared with 
something larger or more important: often 
contrasted with mountain, especially in 
such proverbial sayings as, to make a moun- 
tain of a molehill, that is, to magnify some 
insignificant matter 

Come make him .stand upon this molehill here j 
That raught at mountains with outstretched arms I 
Shak 1 

Moleudlnaceous, Molendinarlous (ni6- 
len'di-na"8hu8, m6-len'di-iia"ri-U8), a. [L 
molendinum, a mill-house, from mola, a 
mill See Mill.] Like a wind-mill; resem- 
blina the sails of a wind-mill. In hot ap- 
pUea to seeds which have many wings. 
Mole-rat (mdl'rat), n. A name given to the 
rodents of the genus Spalax, which live in 
the earth and burrow in it like moles To 
It belongs the Spalax iyphlus, in which 
there are only the traces at eyes. 

Moleskin (mdl'skin), w. A strong twilled 
fustian, cropped or shorn before dyeing, 
much used for workmen's clothing: so 
called from its being soft like the skin of a 
mole. 



Molest (md-lest'X v. t [Fr. molester, from L. 
•molestus, troublesome, from moles, trouble, 
labour, distress.] To trouble; to disturb; to 
render uneasy; to vex ‘An old foe that 
did you molest ’ Swnser. ‘ Doth molest my 
contemplation.' 5AaA”. her ancient 

solitary reign.' Gray. 

They must .igree that they have molested the church 
with needless opposition Hooker. 

Syn. To trouble, disturb, incommode, in- 
convenience, annoy, vex, tease. 
Molestation (mul-es-ta'shon), n. 1. The act 
of molesting ; state of being molested ; dis- 
turbance; annoyance; uneasinesB given, 

"Without any molestation he came to the river Rho- 
danus. Raletgk. 

2 In Scots law, tlie troubling of one in the 
possession of his lands An action of mol- 
estation arises chiefly in questions of com- 
monty or of controverted marches. 
Molester (mb-lest'^r), n. One who molests 
or disturbs Milton. 

Molestful (mb-lest'ful), a. Troublesome; 
annoying; harassing. Barrow. 
Molestie.tn. Trouble; molestation. Chau- 


Mole-track (mdl'trak), n. The course of a 
mole underground 

Mole -tree (mol'tre), 71. A biennial plant, 
caper spurge (Bxiphorbia Lathyrm). 

Mole-warp (mol'wgrp), n. A hiole. Dray- 
ton. 8ee Mole. 

Molleu (moTi-en), n. A flowering tree of 
China. 

Moliminous (mo-lim'in-us), a. [L. molimen, 
great exertion, effort, endeavour, from mo- 
lior, to toil, from moles, a huge heavy mass. 
See Moil, to labour] Made with great 
efforts or endeavours; very important; mo- 
mentous Dr. H. More. 

Moline (mb'lin), n. [L. molinus, pertaining 
to a mill, from mola, a mill.] The crossed 
iron sunk in the centre of the upper mill- 
stone, for receiving the 
spindle fixed in the lower 
stone; a mill-rynd —Mo- 
line cross, in her. a cross, 
so called from its shape 
resemlding that of the 
mill-rynd It is borne 
both inverted and re- 
bated, and sometimes sal- 
tire-ways or in saltire. 

Mollnla (mo-lin'i-a), n. 

[In honour of J Molina, 

Chilian plants ] 
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a writer upon 
A genus of grasses of the 
tribe Festucete, containing three species. 
M. copi idea is a British species, growing on 
heaths in elevated situations. 

MoUnlsm (mdlin-izm), n. The doctrines of 
the Molinists, somewhat resembling the 
tenets of the Arminians 

Molinist (mo'lin-ist), n A follower of the 
opinions of Molina, a Spanish Jesuit of the 
sixteenth century, in respect to grace, free- 
will, and predestination 

Moll (mol), 71. In mu»ic, see MOLLE. 

Mollah (mora), n [Turk inolld, Ar. mania, 
master, sir, a magistrate.] An honorary 
title accorded to any one in Turkey who 
has acquired respect from purity of life, or 
who exercises functions relating to religion 
or the sacred or canon law. The title is not 
conferred by any special authority, but 
springs spontaneously from public respect. 
It is nearly equivalent to master, excellency, 
in English. Ulemas are mollah s. 

MoUe (moHa), 71. [L.] In music, soft: a 
term applied m medieval music to B flat, as 
opposed to B natural, which was called B 
durum; hence the term came to signify the 
minor mode, Stainer Barrett. C^ledalso 
Mol, Moll. 

MoUebart, Mollbaert (moHe-bart, mol'- 
bart), 71 A farming implement in Flan- 
ders, drawn by a horse or pair of horses, for 
taking up and dropping compost, earth, &c. 
Simmonds. 

MoUemoke (moTe-mdk), n. Same as Malle- 
mock. 

MoUeton (mol-toh), n. [Fr.] Swanskin ; a 
kind of woollen blanketing used by printers. 
Simmoiids. 

MoUient (mol'I-ent), a [L. molliens, mollio, 
from mollis, soft.] Softening; assuaging; 
emollient. 

MoUlentlv (mol'i-ent-li), adv. Assuagingly. 

MolUllable (moFl-fi-a-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing mollified or softened. 

Mollification (moFi-fl-ka'^shon), n 1. The 
act of mollifying or softening. ‘ Induration 
or mollification. Bacon. — 2. Mitigation; an 
api>6a8ing; pacification. 

Some moll i/l cation for your giant, sweet lady. Shah. 


MolUfier (moFi-fl-dr), n. One who or that 
which mollifies. 

Mouiiy (moFl-fl), v.t. pret. & pp. mollified; 
ppr. mollifying. [L. mollifico— mollis, soft, 
and facio, to make.] 1. To soften; to make 
soft or tender. —2. To assuage, as pain or irri- 
tation. ‘ Neither mollified with ointment 
Is. i. b.— 3. To appease; to pacify; to calm 
or quiet. ‘To mollify the sullen bride- 
groom.’ Dryden.—4t. To qualify; to reduce 
in harshness; to tone down. ‘Mince the 
sin, and mollify damnation with a phrase.' 
Dryden. 

They would . . sooner prevail with the houses to 
tnollijy their demands. Clarendon. 

MoUinet (moFi-not), n. [Fr. imulinet] A 
mill of small size 

MolUties (mol-lish'i-ez), n. [L. , from mollis^ 
soft.] Inutied softness; softening; as, Tnoi- 
lities softening of the brain; mollifies 

ossium, softening of the bones, 

MoUltUde (moFi-tQd), n. [L mollitudo, soft- 
ness, from mollis, soft ] Softness ; weak- 
ness; effeminacy, Campbell. [Rare.] 
MoHuginese (mol-u-jin'fe-e), n. pi. A sub- 
order of Caryophyllaceie, in which the sepals 
are distinct and alternate with the stamens, 
when the stamens and pistils are of equal 
number. See Cauyophyj-LACE.®. 

Mollusc, MoUusk (inoFusk), n. [L. mol- 
luscus, soft, from mollis, soft.] One of the 
mollusca (which see). 

Mollusca (mol-lus'ka), n. pi. An animal 
sub-kingdom, comprising those soft-bodied 
animals which are usually provided with an 
exo-skeleton or shell. They have a distinct 
alimentary canal, shut off from the general 
cavity of the body, and situated between 
the blood-system, which lies along the back, 
and the nerve-system, which is towards the 
ventral aspect of the body. The digestive 
system consists of a mouth, gullet, stomach, 
intestine, and anus, except in a few forms, 
in which the intestine ends blindly. The 
blood is almost colourless Respiration is 
variously effected : in the sea-mats it takes 
place mainly by the agenev of a crown of 
ciliated tentacles surrounding the mouth; 
in the sea-squirts, by a greatly-developed 
pharynx perforated by numerous ciliated 
apertures ; in the lamp-shells, by long cili- 
ated arms springing from the sides of the 
mouth; in the bivalve shell-fish, the cuttle- 
fishes, and most of the univalves, by gills ; 
while in the remainder of the univalves, as 
snails, slugs, <tc , the breathing organs have 
the fonn of an air-chamber or pulmonary 
sac, adapted for breathing air directly The 
chief peculiarity, however, of the Mollusca 
is in the nervous system, which in the lower 
fonns consists essentially of a single gan- 
glionic mass, giving off filaments in various 
directions; while in the higher there are 
three such masses, united to one another by 
nervous cords. According as they possess 
one or three ganglia the Mollusca are divided 
into two great diviBiona—Molluscoida, those 
having a single ganglion or principal pair 



Mollusca and Molluscoidu. 


I, Sep/a officitialts (cuttle-fish) and bone— class 
Cephalopoda a, Nerita albicella — a gasteropod. 
3, A ptcrcipod, ^.Terebratula dtphya—ciAsn Brachi- 
opoda. s. Cytherea macHlata—cXacii, Laniellibranch- 
lata. 6, Cynthia paptllosa—c\tLW Tunicata. 

of ganglia, and the Mollusca proper, possess- 
ing three principal pairs of ganglia. The 
MolluBcoidaare subdivided into thi ee classes 
—Polyzoa, comprising the sea-mosses and 
sea-mats ; Tunicata, the sea-squirts ; and 
Brachiopoda, of which Lingula and Tere- 
bratula (the lamp-shells) are examples. The 
Mollusca proper are subdivided Into four 
clMBeB—LameUtbranehiata, In which there 
is no distinct head, comprising mussels, 
scallops, oysters, &c. ; Gasteropoda, oom- 
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S riBing the land-snails, sea-snails, whelks, 
mpets, slugs, sea-lemons, dec. ; Pteropoda, 
all minute oceanic molluscs ; and Cephalo- 
poda, the highest class, comprising the 
cuttle-fishes, calamaries, squids, and the 
pearly nautilus. The Molluscoida are now 
usually relegated to a distinct sub-kingdon>. 
MoUuscan (mol-lus'kan), n. A mollusc; 
one of the Mollusca. 

MoUuBcan, Molluscous (mol-lus'kan, mol- 
lus'kusb a. rertalning to the mollusca, or 
partaking of their properties. ‘MoUmcan 
fauna ’ Hull. 

MolluSCOld (inoMus'kold), n. A member 
of the group Molluscoida. 

Molluscoida (mol-lus-koi'da), n jd. A group 
of animals comprising the Polyzoa,Tunicata, 
and Brachiopoda The nervous system con- 
sists of a single ganglion or a principal pair 
of ganglia, and the heart is awanting or 
imperfect. This group is regarded by some 
as a class in the sub -kingdom Mollusca, 
by others as itself a sub-kiiig<lom See Mol- 
LUSCA. 

Molluscum (mol-lus'kum), n [L , a fungus 
which grows on the maple-tree, from tnallin, 
soft.] \i\med a cutaneous disease consisting 
of numerous tumours from tlie size of a pea 
to that of a pigeon’s egg. filled with a thick 
matter: so called from the resemblance of 
the tumours to certain molluscous animals 
Mollusk, a Same as Mollunc. 

MoUuskite (mol-lusk'it), n A dark coal- 
like substance sometimes found in shell- 
marl des. and originating in the petrifaction 
of the bt)dy of molluscs. 

In tlie polislied bcctiotis of the ni.arble, this carhon- 
aceoiii, .iiiinial matter often appears m bl.^( k or 
dark-brown spots and veins; and tlie most beautiful 
slabs owe their variegated appear, iiu e to the con- 
trast i»roduced by the svitli the white lal- 
careovis spar 

Mollycoddle (morii-kod-1), n [From Molly, 
as general name for a female, and coddle ] 
An efiVminate person; a muff | Slang ] 
Molly Maguire (moFli ma-gwir"), n 'I'lie 
name assumed by members of a secret illegal 
association in Tieland, afterwards reorgan- 
ized in America. 

Tlic'-e Molly Marutn’j, were genor.illy stout .ic live 
younj' iiu n, dressed up in wonu n's i lollies, w uh f itt s 
hl.ickencd or otherwise disguised In this state tiuy 
used suddenly to surfnise the imfortiin.itc grippers, 
keepers, or process-servers, and either dusk them m 
bog-holcs or beat them m the most unmerciful man- 
ner, so that the Molly Maguires bcr.jme the terror 
of all our ofTtcials ' W. Stemtrt Trench 

Moloch (md'lok), n [Heb loolcch, king ) 
1. The chief god of the Phteiiicians, fre 
qiiently mentioned in Stiripture as the god 
of the Ammonites, whose worship consisted 
chiefly of human sacrifices, ordeals hy Art', 
mutilation, &c Heiiee the wonl has now 
beeome a designation for a kind of irresist- 
ible dreiul influence, at whose .shrine every- 
thing would be sacrificed. Written alstt 
Molech ‘2 A getiu.s of lizards found in Aus- 
tralia M. horridos (moloeli-lizard) is one 
of till' most ferocions-looking, though at the 
same tune one of the most harmless, of rep- 
tiles, the horns on the head and the iiumer- 



Moloch-hzard (Moloch horrtdus). 

ous spines on the body giving it a most for- 
midable appearance Its name is given to 
it frdm part of a line in Milton, ‘Moloch, 
horrid king ’ 

Molokan (mo-ld'kan), n pi Molokani (mb- 
lo-ka'ne). iRus milk ] Milk-drink- 

ors; one of a llnssian sect which forbids 
making the sign of the cross or the use of 
images, considers all wars unlawful, and 
observes the laws of Moses respecting meat 
They hav<‘ their name from the great quan- 
tity of milk they drink. 

Moiopes (mo-lo'pez). n. fGr imlhipw.a weal ] 
In med. largo purple spots which appear 
under the skin in certain malignant fevers; 
vlbices. 

MoloSSUS (mb-los'us), n. A genus of hats; 
the bull-dog bat or mastifT-bat (which see) 

MolOSSUB, MolOSSe (mb-los'us, mo-los'), n 
[Or. moloftnos, Molossian, belonging to the 
Molossians, a people of ancient Greece.] In 
Greek and Latin pron a foot of three long 
syllables. 

Molothrus ( moPo-thruB ), n. A genus of 
oonirostral birds, family Rturnidse, the best 


known species of which is the M. pecorie, the , 
cow-bunting or cow-troopial. See Cow- ( 
BUNTING. I 

I Molt (mbit). See Moult. 

I Molt,t Molte,t pret. i&pp. of melt. Melted. 

I Chaucer. 

Molten (mbit'll), p. and a. Melted; made of 
, melted metal ‘ Af ter he had made a woZten 
1 calf.’ Ex. xxxli. 4. ‘Molten gold.' Prior. 

\ MoltO (raol'tb), adv. [It ] In miudc, very; 

I as, niolto allegro, very gay and lively. 
Molungnee (mo-lun'ge), n. In the East 
Indies, a maker of salt 
MolV (mb'li), n. [Gr. mdly ] 1 A fabulous 
herb of magic power, having a black root 
and a white blossom, said by Homer to have 
been given liy Hermes to Ulysses to coun- 
teract the spoils of Circe. ‘ Beds of amar- 
anth and moly.' Tennyson. 

That rnoly 

Tliat Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave Milton. 

2 Wild garlic, a plant having a bulbous root 
{A lUnm Moly) 

Molybdate (mo-lib'dat), u A comptiund of 
mofybdic acid with a hme. — Molybdate of 
lead, yellow load ore It occurs crystallized 
and massive, and consists of oxide of lead, 
molybdic acid, and a small portion of iioii 
Molybdena (mol-ili-de'iia], n. [L rnolyb- | 
deena, from Gr inolybdaina, galena, from 1 
inoLybdoe, lead ] A name given by Scheele 1 
to a mineral, formerly confounded with 
plumbago, but proved by him to be differ- i 
cut It is a sulphide of molybdenum, and i 
18 used for preparing a blue pigment for 
pottery ware See MOLYBDENUM } 

Molybdenite (mo-lib'den-it), n. Same as i 
Mohjbdena ' 

Molybdenous, Molybdous (mo-lib'den-us, ! 

I nio-lib'dus), a. Tertainmg to molybdenum, i 
[ or obtained from it; apjdied to compounds 
I of molybdenum containing a larger pro- 
I portion of that metal than the compounds 
I called molybdic 

Molybdenum (mo1-ib-<le'num), n [Sec 
Moi.ybdena ] A metal obtained from the 
i native sulphide, the iindybdena of Scheele 
It is brittle, of a white colour, and is very 
infusible. Sym Mo. At wt 184, sp gr I 
8 <i Mlieu heated in open vessels it absorbs [ 
oxygen, and is converted into molybdic ' 
ovule I 

Molybdic (mo-lib'dik), a Pertaining to or I 
obtained from molybdenum See Molyb- ! 
liENous -Molybdic acid, an acid of molyb- j 
deiium. It has not been obtained in the jaire 
i state Its salts are called molybdates — i 
—Molybdic ochre, native molybdic acid 
Molybdin, Molybdite (mo -liii'din, mo- 
lib'dit), n Same us Molybdic Ochre Sec 
under Molybdic. | 

Momet (mom), n [O.FV manic, momme, a i 
j masiiue See Mumm ] 1 A fool; a Imtfoon ; 

I I’.trii.issus is not clonic ‘ 

I Hy evciy such Drayton. I 

2 A dull, silent person; a stupid fellow 

I d.irc be bold awhile to play the niome ' 

I Mn- Jor May[s. 

\ Moment (m 6 'ment),?i [L momentum, move- 1 
ment, impulse, lu'ief space of time, impoit- 
aiice, contr froin movimeiiturn, irommoneo, I 
to move ] 1 A minute portion of time; an j 
instant; as, wait a moment; I haven’t a mo~ \ 
ment to spare. ‘In a moment, in the twink- ' 
ling of an eye ’ 1 Cor. xv. 52 

Who can be wise, .iin.ized, temperate and furious, 
Loyal .ind neutral, in a moment I 

No in.in. Shak 

While I .1 moment name, a moment's past 

I'onnc 

2. Momentum ; impulsive power. MUtou. I 
8 . Importance in influence or effect; coiise- j 
quell ce; weight or value ‘Matter of some j 
moment.’ Shak i 

The question dal at first so stagger me, | 

Hearing a state of mighty moment m’t Shak ^ 

' 4. An essential element; an important fac- ! 
tor I 

Becoming is unity of being and non being. Into 
these two moments the Hcraclitic iinnciple was by 
the atoiiiists consciously sundered, 

y J/utchtson Stif Itnj^. 

5 111 math an increment or decrement; an 
infinitesimal change in a varying quantity. 

6 . In mcch. the moment of a force (a) with 
respect to a point, is the product of the force ' 
into the distance of its point from its line of i 
action. (5) With respect to a line, is found ' 
by resolving the force into two components, j 
one parallel, and tlie other jierpendiculHr, I 
to tlie line, and then taking the product of ; 
the latter component into its distance from j 
the line, (c) With respect to a plane, the 

f iroduct of the force into the distance of i 
ts point of appIi<‘ation from that plane. , 


— Firtual moment of a force, the product of 
the intensity of the force multiplied by the 
virtual velocity of its point of application. 
—Statical moment, the moment of equili- 
brium between opposite lovoo^.— Moment of 
inertia, the sum of the products of each 
particle of a rotating body, by the square of 
its distance from the axis of rotation, thus 
indicating the exact energy of rotation,— 
Syn Instant, twinkling, consequence, weiglit, 
force, value, consideration, signiflcation, 
avail. 

Momentalt (mo-ment'al), a 1. Lasting but 
a moment; very brief.— 2. Momentous. 
Momentallyt (mo-ment'al-li), adv. For a 
moment. Sir T. Browne. 
Momentaneous.t Momentanyt (md-men- 
ta'ne-us, mo'nicii-ta-ni), a. Lasting for a 
moment; monicntnry. * Momentany hono- 
flts.' Hooker 

Making' it monientany as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream. Shak, 

MomentaninesB t (md'men-ta-ni-nes), a. 
Momentariness. By Hall 
Momentarily (mo'mcnt-a-ri-Ii), adv. 1. So 
as to be momentary; for a moment.— 
2 Every moment; from moment to moment. 
Shenetone 

MomentarlneBB (md'ment-a-ri-neB), n. The 
state of being momentary, or of extremely 
brief duration Sir W. Scott. 

Momentary (mo'ment-a-ri), a. Lasting but 
a moment or a very short time; as, a nut- 
mentary pang ‘ Momentary and sight-out- 
running.’ Shak 

The fit is momentary- upon a thought 

He will be well again. Shak. 

Momently (mo'ment-Ii), adv From moment 
to moment; every moment; as, v/e momently 
expect the arrival of the mail. 

Momentous (mo ment'us), a Of moment 
or importance; very important; weighty; of 
great conseiiuence. ‘The most momentous 
event in the parliamentary history of Ire- 
land.’ Maeaulay 

Momentously (mo-ment'us-li), adv. To a 
momentous degree; weightily; importantly: 
as, this engagement bore momentously on 
the course of the war 

Momentousness (md-meiit'u8-nes),n State 
or ({uality of being momentous or of great 
importance 

Momentum (md-ment'um), n [L , for mo- 
vunentum, from moved, to move. See Mo- 
ment ] 1 In mech. the force possessed by 
matter in motion; tlie pi’oduct of the mass 
and velocity of a body; impetus. 

When the velocity is the s.'uiie . the momen- 
tum, or moving force, of bodies is directly proper- 
tK>n.ate to their mass or qiiHiitity of matter . , 
^\’hcn the momenta of two bodies are equal, their 
velocities will be in the inverse proportion of their 
quantities of matter I.ardner. 

2 Constituent or essential element. 

I shall state the several momenta of the distinc- 
tion in separate projiositions. Sir IT Hamilton. 

Momier (mo'mi-6r), n. [Fr. ruomier, from 
O.Fr. momer, to mumm, to mask one’s self.] 
A term of reproach given by the Calvinists 
to the membei‘8 of the so-called Evangelical 
party in Switzerland who dissented from 
tlwm in 1818. 

Mommeryt (mom'er-i). Mummery. 
Momordica (mo-moi-'di-kak n. [From L. 
mordeo, to bite, the seeds having the ap- 
pearance of being bitten ] A genus of climb- 
ing herbs, mostly African, with entire lobed 
or divided leaves, simple tendrils, and small 
or rather large white, yellow, or straw-col- 
oured flowers, nat. order CucurbitaceBe. The 
squirting cucumber, which grows in the 
south of Europe, was formerly placed in 
this genus under the name M. elaterium, but 
is now regarded as the type of a distinct 
genus. Ecballium (which see) 

Momot (mb'mot), n. Same as Motmot. 
MomotidSS (m6-mot'i-de), n. pi. The mot- 
mots, a family of birds allied to the bee- 
eaters and kingfishers, and inhabiting Cen- 
tral and South America See MuT MOT 
Momus (md'mus), n. [Gr. mOinos, derision.] 
In Greek myth the god of raillery and ridi- 
<;ule 

Mon>, Mono-. [Gr. monos, single ] A com- 
mon element in words derived from the 
Greek, generally forming the flivst part of 
compounds, and signifying unity or single- 
ness. 

Mona (mo'na), n [Sp mona, a female 
monkey.] A monkey of the genus Cerco- 
pithecus, sometimes Ctilled the variegated 
monkey, because Its fur is varied with 
gray, red. brown, and gn*en. It i.H often 
brought to Fm’ope, ainl is easily tamed. 


ch, c/iain; th, Sc. loo/i; g, go\ j, job; ti, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th. fVieii; th. thuv, 
Vol. III. 


w, loig; wh, tc/ag; zli, azure.— See KEY. 
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KonaChal (mon'ak-al), a. [It. mmiachuBt 
Or mmuichm, a monk, from monos, alone.] 
Pertaining to monks or a monastic life; mon- 
astic. 

MonachanthUB (mon-ak-an'thus), n. [Or. 
monachoSy a monk, and anthos, a flower.] 
A genus of epiphytal plants, natives of 
Mexico and South America, belonging to the 
nat order Orchidacero, so culled on account 
of the cowl-like labellum of M. viHdis 
Monaollism (mon'ak-izm), n [tY mona- 
chitnne, L numachK^, a monk. See Monk ] 
The system and inlluences of a monastic life; 
the monastic life or system; monkery; monk- 
ishness. ‘Hoveden, Matthew of Westmin- 
ster, and many others of obscurer note, with 
all their monachifons. ’ Milton. 

The Christian lUU mates of *non(tchvs?n fiinl in the 
gospel exliortations to voluntary poverty (Mat xix 
3i) and to celibacy (i Cor vii. 37) at om c the justifi- 
cation and the origin of the primitive institution 

Chambers' s Kttty 

Monad (mon'ad), n. [Or. nionas, monados, 
unity, from monos, alone ] 1 An ultimate 
atom or simple substance without parts; a 
primary constituent of matter. — 2. In 
zool. a microsttopical organism of an ex- 
tremely simple character developed in or- 
ganic infusions These organisms are jiro- 
bably to be looked upon as the embryonic 
or larval forms of the higher infusoria 
which succeed them —3 In chem a mona- 
tomic element, such as hydrogen, chlorine, 
<fcc., so called because one atom will never 
combine with more than one atom of an- 
other element —4. An imaginai-y entity in 
the philosopliy of Leibnitz, according to 
whom monads are simple substances, of 
which the wdiole universe is composed, each 
differing from every other, but all freeing 
in having no extension, but in being pos- 
sessed of life, the source of all motion and 
activity. Evei 7 monad, according to Leili- 
nitz, is a soul, and a human soul is only a 
monad of elevated rank— 5. In philol. a 
monosyllabic word or root; specifically, a 
.monosyllabic root of the isolating class of 
tongues. See Language 
Monadaxia (mon-ad-a'ri-a), n pi [From 
monad. See above ] A class of minute, mi- 
croscopic animals; infusoria De Blain- 
villa 

Monadelph (moii'a-delf ), n [Gr monos. 
Bole, and adelphos, brother.] 1 Jnbof a plant 
whose stamens are united in one body by 
the filaments -2 In zool. a member of that 
division of the mammalia in which the 
uterus is single 

Moxiadelpllia (mon-a-deFfi-a), n pi. [Gr. 
monos, alone, and adelphia, a brotherhood ] 
L The name of tlii^ sixteenth class in Linnwus’ 
sexual system, con- 
sisting of plants 
with hermaphro- 
dite flowers, in 
which all the sta- 
mens are united 
below into one 
body or cylinder, 
through which 
passes the pistil, 
as in the marsh 
and common mal- 
lows.— 2 Inzool in 
the system pro- 
posed by De Blain- 
ville, and accepted by Huxley and Rolles- 
ton, that division of the mammalia in which 
the uterus is single It comprises all mam- 
mals with the exception of the marsupials 
and monotremes. 

MoiULdelphiazL, Monadelphous (mon-a- 
deril-an, mon-a-delf'us), a Belonging to 
the class Monadelphia in botany or zoology 
MOPOdelpllOn (mon-a-delf'on), n. In bot 
an androecium, of which the filaments are 
combined into a single column 
Monadic, Monadical (mo-uadTk, mo-nad'- 
ik-al), a. Having the nature or character i 
of a monad. 

Monadlform (mo-nadT-form), a Having 
the shape or appearance of a monad ‘ Mo- 
nadifo rm germB.’ Huxley 
Monadology (mon-ad-ol'o-ji), n (Gr monns, 
momdog, unity, and Utgos, a discourse ] Jii 
the philosophy of Leibnitz, the doctrine of 
monads. 

Monal (mo-niUO, n. Same as Minaul 
Monander (raon-an'd6r), n. [Gr monos, one, 
and a?iSr, andros, a male ] In bot. a mono- ' 
olinous plant having one stamen only, not 
at all connected with the pistil 
Monandria (mon-an'dri-a), n pi [From Or 
monos, Bole, and an^, andros, a male.] The , 





Monadelphoiis Flower 


! first class in linmeus's sexual system, con- 
I sisting of plants having only one stamen, 
I such as the red valerian 
! {Centranthus ruber), the 
‘ flower of which is shown 
in the cut 

Monandrian, Monan- 
drous (mon-tui'dri -an, mon- 
an'drus), a lu botany, 

, motiocliuous, and having 
one stamen only, not con- 
nected with the pistil; bo- 
! longing to the class Mon- 
i andria. 

I Monanthous (mon-an- 
thius), a [Greek monos, 

I alone, single, and anthos, Monatuiria. 
a flower. ] Jn bot. produc- 
ing hut one flower - said of a plant or pe- 
duncle 

Monarch (mouTirk), n. [L monarcha, from 
Gr monarches, a moiiarcli, monarchos, rul- 
ing alone -moMos, alone, and archr, rule So 
also monarchy, from L and Gr. inonarchiii 
‘The word monarchy is much older than 
monarch in English ’ Skeat.] 1 A sole ruler; 
the supreme governor of a state; a sovereign, 
as an emperor, king (or queen), prince, Ac. 
'Monarch of the universal earth.’ Shak. 
See M UN ARCH V 

I am monart h of all I survey. 

My njjht there is none to dispute. Cotvper 

2 One who or that wliich is superior to others 
of the same kind ; as, an oak is called the 
monarch of the forest; a lion, the monarch 
of wild beasts 

Mont bl.iiK is the moitarch of mountains Pyrott 

8 One that presides; president, patron 
deity: presiding genius. ‘Bacchus, monarch 
^ of the vine * Shak -Syn. Emperor, poten- 
tate, sovereign, king, jirince 
Monarch (mou'ark). a .Supreme; ruling 
‘ Monarch savage ’ Pope ‘ The nionarcit 
oak, the patriarch of the trees ’ Drydcn 
Monarchal (mon-ark'al), a Pertaining to 
a monarch ; suiting a monarch ; sovereign. 
'Monarchal pride ’ Milton 
Monarchess (mon'ark-es), n A female 
monarch, an empress Trans, of Bocca Uni. 
1G2G 

, Monarchial (mon-ark'i-al), a The same as 
Monarchical. * A monarchial government.' 
Burke [Rare ] 

Monarchian (mou-ark'i-an). n. One of a 
1 sect of early heretics who held that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Gliost were the same 
person; a Patripassian. Ihey assumed this 
name in the second century, holding them- 
selves out to be defenders of the unity of 
God The heresy is condemned in the X icene 
and Athanasiaii creeds 
Monarchic, Monarchical (mun -arkTk, mon - 
ark'ik-al), a 1 Vested m a single ruler; 
as, anionarchic or monarchical government 
or power —2 Pertaining to inonarcliy 

It is not impossible that the |>ohtical movements of 
our time, which seem on the surfitce to have .i ten- 
dency to democracy, may have in reality a inoti- 
archtcal bias Dtsrneh 

MonarchicallF (mon-ark'ik-al-li), adv In 
a monarchical manner 
Monarchism (inon'ark-izm), n Tlie prin- 
ciples of monarchy; love or jireference of 
monarchy. 

Monarchist (mon'krk-ist), n. An advocate 
of monarchy. Barrow 
Monarchize (mon'ark-iz), V. i To play the 
king; to act the monarch Shak. 
Monarchize (mon'ark-iz), v t. pret. <fe pp 
vwnarchized; ppr mouar^izing. To rule 
over as a monarch 

As Britaiu-founding Brute first monarchized the 
land Drayton. 

Monarchizer (mon'ilrk-iz-fir), n. One who 
monarchizes ; an advocate of monarchical 
nile; a monarchist 

Mon^cho ( mb-nar'ko ), n A fantastical 
Englishman affecting the airs of an Italian, 
possibly King by name. Nares. ‘ A phan- 
tasm , a Monarcho, and one that makes sport. ‘ 
Shak. 

Monarchy (mon'ar-ki), 71 . [Gr. monarchia 
.See Monarch ] 1. A state or goveniment 
in which the supremo power is either actu- 
ally or nominally lodged In the hands of a 
single jierson 

Tlie obvious definition of a monarchy seems to be 
that of H stale in which a single person, by whatso- 
ever name he n»^ be clLStinj;uTslicd, is intrusted with 
the execution of the laws, tlie management of the 
revenue, and the command of the army But, unless 
public liberty is protected by intrejiid and vigilant 
guardians, the authority of so formidable a magis- 
trate will soon degenerate into despotism. Gibbon. 


2 The system of govemmeut according to 
which the supreme power is vested in a 
single person. 

In those days he had affected zeal for monarchy, 
, . . but in truth he cared for neither government nor 
religion. Macaulay. 

—Absolute or despotic monarchy, where a 
monarch is invested with absolute power. 
— Limited monarchy, where the supreme 
power is virtually in the laws, though the 
majesty of government and the administra- 
tion are vested in a single person, checked, 
however, by representative assemhlies of 
the nobles or people, or both.— Hereditary 
monarchy, where the regal power descends 
immediately from the possessor to the next 
heir by blood —Elective monarchy, where 
the ruler depends on the choice of the 
pei^le, as was formerly the case in Poland 
— Constitutional monarchy may combine 
both the hereditary and the elective sys- 
tems, as when one family is disinherited 
and the sceptre declared hereditary in an- 
other, under certain conditions. - 3. The 
territory ruled over by a monarch ; a king- 
dom; an empii'e. 

Wlmt scourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence 1 * 
Shak 

Monarda (nio-nar'du), n [ After N. Monarda, 
a .Spanish phy.sn*ian and botanist of the six- 
teenth century ] A genus of plants to which 
the American horse-mint nvhich see) be- 
I longs 

' Monas (mon'as), 71 . A genus of animalcules 
; of the class Infiisoi-ia, usually considered 
the ultimate term of animality. 8ee Mo- 
; NAT), 2. 

MonaBterial(mon-a8-t6'ri-all a Pertaining 
to a monastery. 

Monastery (mou'as-tbr-i), n [L L. monos- 
tenum, from Gr mnnast^rion, from monas- 
; ter, a solitary, inonazO, to be alone, inonus, 
alone, sole, single ] A house of religious 
retirement, or of seclusion from ordinary 
i temporal concerns, whether an ahliey, a 
; priory, a nunnery, or convent The word 
1 is usually applied to tlie houses for monks 
Among Christians monasteries for men were 
first founded in Upper Egypt about the 
year 305 by .St Antony About the middle 
of the same century female monasteries 
or convents of nuns were instituted Mon- 
astic vows were not, however, introduced 
I till the sixth century, by .St Benedict. The 
j number t»f monasteries was much dimin- 
' ished at the Reformation, when their rich 
estates were in part appropriated by the 
sovereign of the state to his own use, and 
Iiartly transferred to universities and other 
, educational institutions, &c It is to the 
monasteries we owe the preservation of 
nearly all ancient classical and early niedi- 
I BDval literature ITie monastic life is prac- 
I tised among the Brahmans and Buddhists, 

I and lias been so from pre-Christian times 
! Monastic, Monastlcal (mon-as'tik, mon- 
; as'tik-alj.n [h'r monastirjue, It.monastico, 

I L L monasticus, Gr. monastikos, from mo- 
i nos, sole, separate.] PertHining to nionas- 
, teries, their rules and occupants; pertain- 
ing to religious or otlier set-lusion; secluded; 
as, a monastic life; monastic rules ‘ To live 
in a nook merely monastic.' Shak. ‘ A life 
mosMStic.’ Denham. — Monastic vows are 
three in number, poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. 

Monastic (mon-as'tik), u. A niemhcr of a 
monastery; a monk. ‘An art., preserved 
amongst the monasticks ' Sir T. Herbert. 
Monastically (mon-as'tik-al-li), adv In a 
monastic manner; recliisely; in a retired 
manner; in the maimer of monks Swift. 
MonastiCism (mon-us'ti-sizm), 71 Monastic 
life; the monastic system or condition. Mil- 
mat i 

Monasticon ( mon-os' ti-kon), n. A hook 
giving an account of monasteries, convents, 
and religious houses 

Monatoi^c (mon-a-tom'ik), a. Relating to 
an element one atom of which will never 
combine with more than one atom of an- 
other element. 

Monaulos (mon-al'os), 71 . [Gr. monos, single, 
and aulos, a pipe.] A Greek single -pipe 
made of a roeif, somewhat resembling a 
flageolet. 

Monclie,t v.t. or 1 To chew; to munch. 
Chaucer. 

Monday (mun 'da)j n. [A. Sax, inonandmg— 
nionan, genit, of mono, the moon, and deeg, 
day. ] The second day of the week. 

Monde (mond), n. [Fr,, the world, from L. 
mundiui, the world.] A globe used as an 
ensign of royalty: more commonly called a 


Fite, fkr, fat. fall: mS, met. h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tQhe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y. So. tey. 
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Mownd. [The French word is used in English 
in certain phrases or locutions borrowed 
from the French, as in ‘the beau moude,’ 
that is, the world of fashion ] 

Mondjourou (mond-Jo-rd'), n. The Indian 
shrew (Sorex murenus), called also S<tndeli 
or Indian Musk-rat, a native of Hindustan. 
It emits BO powerful a scent of musk that it 
taints any food over which it may chance to 
pass to such a degree that it is uneatable. 
lione,t n. The moon. Chaucer 
M0Zie,t n. ' Moan; lamentation. Chaucer 
MoneoiaHy Moneoious (mon-d'shi-an, mon- 
d'shus). See Mon(i:cian, MONOiCious. 
Monembryary (mon-em'bri-a-ri), a. [Cir 
monos, single, and emhrynn, an embryo.] 
Having a single embryo. 

Monera (mo-ne'ra), n pi [dr mon^rra, 
solitary.] A name proposed by Haeckel for 
certain minute marine organisms, whioli 
maybe provisionally regarded as the lowest 
group of the Rhizopoda. The body is com- 
posed of structureless sarcode, exhildting 
nothing in the way of definite organs, and 
has, at most, a numl)erof small particles or 
molecules scattered through it These or- 
ganisms exhibit active chanj^es of form, by 
the formation of paeudopodia — sometimes 
in the form of broad short lobes, and some- 
times as elongated filaments— which are 
retracted or effaced by the development of 
others from the adjacent parts of the body. 
These processes serve as organs of locomo- 
tion and prehension, and by means of tJiem 
the animals take solid matter, which serves 
as food, into all parts of their body, the un- 
digested exuviic being rejected from all 
parts in the same indiscriminate way Re- 
production is by fission The Monera differ 
from the Foraminifera chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, in the absence of a shell I’hoy are 
supposed to be at the very base of the ani- 
mal kingdom, orrather according to Haeck<d 
to form a kingdom, Regnutn rrotisticam, 
between animals and vegetables. 

To put his (Haeckel’b) views into a few words, he 
conceives that all forms of life origin ill v commenced 
as montra, or simple particles of protoplasm, and 
that these nuiuera originated from not-living m.ntter 

Huxley 

Monesla (mon-e'si-a), n A vegetable ex- 
tract imported from South America, in hard 
thick cakes On account of its astringent 
properties it has been prescribed in various 
diseases. 

Moiieste,t v t To admonish. Jiornaunt of 
the Hose. \ 

Monetary (mon'e-ta-ri), a. [L monefa, i 
money 8ee Monev ] Pertaining to money 
or consisting in money.— Monetary unit, the 
standard of currency This is pounds in 
England, francs in France, dollars in Amer- 
ica, and marks in Germany 
Monetbt (moiTeth), n Month. 
Monetization ( mon'ot-iz-iV'shon ), n. The 
act of monetizing; the act of giving a stan- 
dard value to in the coinage of a country; 
as, the monetization of silver. 

Monetize (inon-c-tiz'), v.t. 'J'o form into coin; 
to give a standard value to in the coinage 
of a country 

Money (mun'i), n. pi. Moneys or Monies 

(mun iz) [0 Fr moneie, monnoie, Fr mon- 
naie, from L mone.ta, the mint, money. 
Moneta, from moneo, to admonish, was ori- 
ginally a surname of Juno, in whoso temple 
at Rome money was coined ; whence also 
mint (which see) ] 1. Coin; stamped metal 
that may be given in exchange for commo- 
dities; gidd, silver, or ouher metal, stamped 
by public authority and used as the medium 
of exchange. [A single coin is not ‘ a money ’ 
but a piece of money ] -2. In a wider sense, 
a standard by which wealth is measured, 
and an instrument by which one kind of 
wealth can be exchanged for another; an 
equivalent for commodities, and for which 
individuals readily exehango their surplus | 
roducts or services; a circulating medium 
ts two qualities are that it is a standard of 
value and an instrument of exchange. Bank- 
notes, notes of hand, letters of credit, ac- 
cepted bills on mercantile Arms, &c , all re- 
presenting coin, are called money, or paper 
money, and are used as a substitute for it. 
Money is not often used in the plural, un- 
less in the sense of sums of money. For- 
merly the plural was sometimes used with- 
out any apparent difference in meaning 
from the singular. 

Importune him for my menies. Shak. 

8. Wealth. 

Monty can neither open new avenues to pleasure, 
nor block up the passages of anguish, yohnson. 


4. A denomination or designation of value, 
whether represented in the ooin^e or not; 
as, the weights and moneys of different na- 
tions; a money of account, that is, a denomi- 
nation used merely for convenience in keep- { 
Ing accounts. ~6. Money’s worth [Colloq. ^ 
or vulgar.] 

1 sell dry fruit, sir, in February and March, because 
I must be doing something, and green fruit's nut niy 
money then Mayheiv 

— To make money, to gain or procure money ; 
to be in the way of becoming rich -- Ready 
money, money paid at the time a transaction 
is made. — To take eggs for money, to be 
easily duped. Shak. i 

Money (mun'i), V. To supply with money. 

1 know, Melitus, lie out of his own store 

Hiatli moneyed Cassclane the general. Beau. &• FI. 

Moneyage (mun'i-aj), n. 1 A general land- 
tax levied by the two first Norman kings, 
and abolished by charter of Henry 1., to 
induce the king not to use hia prerogative 
in debasing the coin. Hume - 2. A mintage ; 
the right of coining or minting money, 
Cowell 

Money-bill (mun'i-bil), n. In parliament, 
a bill for granting aids and supplies to the 
crown. Siich bills originate in the House 
of Commons, and are rarely altered in the 
Lords, exeejit by verbal alterations which 
do not allect the sciibe. Sir K May. 
Money-broker, Money-changer (mun'i- 
brdk-er, mun'i-chanj-er), n. A oroker who 
deals in money 

Money-dealer (mun'i-del-6r), n. A changer 
of money ; a money-broker 
Moneyed (mun 'id), a l Rich in money; 
having money; able to coramimd money; 
wealthy ; affluent. 

Invite moneyed men to lend to the merchants Baron 
2. Consisting or in the form of money ; as, 
j moneyed capital Spelled also Monied 

Away must vour silver go again, whether moneyed 
or not moneyed. Locke 

I Moneyer (mun'i-6r), n l. A banker; one 
I who deals in money. Johnson. — 2. A coiner 
of money Sir M Hale 

The Rev r anon Pownall exhibited a coin of one of 
the t\j ICS of I dw.ird the Confessor, struck at Thetforil, 
hut lx .iniig, instead of the tmme of Edward, that of 
Hadri I) Krx, and on the reverse ATSER on 
Thf.TI'OR, Atscr being a known Tlietford moneyer ' 
of Edward tlic Confessor Athenttnm. 

- Company of moneyers, certain officers of 
the mint, under whose responsibility ami 
superintendence the various moneys of the 
realm were nianufaetured. Their duties 
were transferred in 1837 to other officers 
under the more immediate appointment of 
the master of the mint. Spelled also Monier 
Money-grubber (miin'i-grub-^r), n. A 
rapacious or avaricious person Lamb 
Money-land (mun'i-land), n. In law, (a) 
land articled or devised to be sold nnd 
turned into money, which in equity is re- 
puted as money, (b) Money articled or 
bequeathed to be invested in land, which 
in equity has many of the qualities of real 
estate. 

Money-lender (mun'i -lend-6r), n. One who 
lends money on interest. 

Moneyless (mun'i-les), a. Destitute of 
money 

Money-maker (mun'i -muk-6r), 71 . i. A 
coiner of counterfeit money Jlalliwell — 

2 One who accumulates money 
Money-making (imm'i-mak-ing), n The 

act or process of accumulating money or 
acquiring wealth. 

The Jews were the first their strange obstinacy 
in money-making m.ade them his perpetual victims 
Milmau. 

Money-making (mun'i-mak-ing), a Lucra- 
tive ; profitable ; as, to be engaged in a very 
money-making business. 

Money - market ( mun'i-mftr-ket ), n. The 
market or field for the investment or em- 
ployment of money; the sphere within 
which financial operations are carried on. 
Money-matter (nmn'i-mat-iir). n A mat- 
ter or affair involving the relationship of 
debtor and creditor; somethiug in which 
money is concerned. 

What if you and I, Nirk, should inguire how 
money-matters stand between usf Arhuthnot. 

Money-order (mun'i-or-d6r), n. All order, 
payable at sight, granted, upon payment of 
the sum ami a small commission, by one 
post-office, and payable at another 
Money -scrivener (mun'i-skriv-n6r). 7 >.. 

A person who raises money for others; a 
monoy-bTOker. Arhuthnot. . 

Money -spider, Money -eplnner (mun'i- 
spl-der, mun'l-8pin-6rX n. A small spider, [ 


the Aranea scenica, supposed to prognosti- 
cate good luck or the receipt of money to 
the person it crawls on. 

Money’s-worth (mun'iz-w6rth), n. 1. Some- 
thing as good as or that will bring money. 

There is either money or money's-worth in all tlie 
controversies of life. Air R. Estrange. 

2. Full value; the worth of a thing in money. 
Money-taker (mun'l-tak-6r), n. One whose 
office it is to receive payments of money; a 
door-keeper at some public place who re- 
(jeives the money for admissions; a cash- 
clerk in a retail establishment. 
Moneywort (mun'i-w6rt), n. A plant, 
Lysimachia nummularia, also called Creep- 
ing Loosestrife. (See Lysimachia.) The 
name is given to several other plants, as 
Thymus numnmlaHus, Tavemiera nummu- 
laria, Dioscorea nummularia, Anaaallis 
tenella, Ac. — Coniish moneywort, Swth^ 
pia europcea 

Mongcom (mungTf om), n. [See Mangcorn. 1 
Mixed corn, as wheat and rye. [Local.] 
Monger (mung'g^r), n. [A. Sax. mangere, 
a merchant, a dealer, from mangian, to 
trade, to traffic; Icel. mangari, O.D. mang- 
her, mengher, 0 H.G. mangari, a merchant 
Icel manga, tt) do business; mang, barter, 
mercantile business; perhaps froniL. mango, 
a slave-dealer, or dealer in general.] 3. A 
trader; a dealer: now used only or chiefly in 
composition, as, fi^monger, ironmonger^ 
now%monger,c\\&es&monger.—2.. A small kind 
of trading vessel. Blount. 

Monger (inung'g6r), v.t. To traffic in; to 
deal in; to make merchandise of: chiefly 
used in composition, with its object, and 
often implying a petty and discreditable 
traflic ‘ The folly of all moiive-mongering.” 
Colf'ridge 

Mongol, Mongolian (mon'gol, mon-gO'li- 
an). n A native of Mongolia 
Mongol, Mongolian (mon'gol, mon-go'll- 
an). a 1. Of or belonging to Mongolia. - - 
2. An epithet sometimes applied to the whole 
class of Turanian tongues, sometimes specifi- 
cally restricted to that group spoken by the 
Kalmucks and other tribes from Tibet to 
China —Mongolian race, the second in Blu- 
menhach’s classification of the races of man- 
kind It corresponded very closely with 
the modem Turanian division. 

Mongolldse (mon-gol'i-de), n. pi. One of 
the three great divisions into which Dr. 
Latham divides the family of man, the 
other two being the Atlantidce and Ja- 
petidee. It is by far the largest division, 
and takes its name from the Mmigols, who 
are considered the type. It comprises the 
Chinese, Siamese, and Buitoosc (the Seri- 
form group); the Mongols proper, the 
Tungus, the Maiitchus, the Turkomans, the 
Kirghis, Uzbees, and Turks of Europe (the 
Tuninian branch); the Finns, Lapps, Mag- 
yai’8 (the Ugnan branch) ; the Georgians, 
Circassians, <fec. (the Dioscurmn Mongol- 
idee)-, the Malays, Negritoes (native Aus- 
tralians, Arc ) ; the natives of Sumatra, Bor- 
neo, Java, South Sea Islands, Ac. (the Oce- 
anic Mongolidce); the Samoyedes, Yeni- 
seians, Ac , on the coasts of the Arctic 
Ocean (the Hyperborean Mougolidce) ; the 
Japanese, Coreans, Kamtchadales (the Pen- 
insular Mougolidee)', the Eskimos, Ame- 
rican Indians, Ac (the American Mongol- 
ideeV, the aborigines of Hindustan, Ceylon, 
Casnmere, Ac {Indian Mougolidee). 
Mongollold (moii-gd'li-oid), a. Applied ta 
one of Prof. Huxley’s divisions of the human 
family, including not only the brachyceph- 
alic Tatars, but also the Chinese, Japanese, 
and kindred peoples. 

Mongoose (mon'gb.s), 71. See Munqoose. 
MongOOZ (mon'goz), n. A species of maki, 
distliiguished by having its tail of one colour 
(not ringed) and by having a band of white 
round the neck. See Maki. 

Mongrel (mung'grel), a. [From A.Sax. men- 
gan, to mix, with dim. suffix as in cockerel: 
comp mmigcoi'n. flint is. mixed com; ana 
among ] Of a mixed breed ; of different 
kinds ‘ A mongrel dialec t ’ Howell ‘ Thou 
mongrel, beef-witted lord ’ Shak. 
Monj^el(nning'grel), n. Anything of a mixed 
breed. ‘ Greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, 
curs.' Shak. 

His two faculties of serving-man and s^cltor 
should compound into one mongrel. Milttn. 

Mongrellze (mung'grcl-iz), v.t. To make a 
mongrel of ; to give a mongrel nature or 
character to. ‘ Will transmit its character 
with prepotent force ovei a mongrelized 
form. ' Barvnn. 

Monlal (md'ni-al), n. See Mullion. 


eh, o/ialn; 6h, 8c. loch; g, po; j,job; h, Fi*. ton; ng, slnp; tn, then, th, thin; w, wig; wh, wAlg; zn, azure. -See Key. 
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J (mun'id), a. Same as Moneyed. 

(munl-dr), n. Same as Momyer. 
Monlltfer n. [L. montle, a 

necklace, and/ero, to bear.] A species of 
fossil fish. 

HoniUform (md-nil'i-form), 
a. [L. monile, a necklace, 
and forma, shape.] Like a 
necklace ; used especially in 
natural history, and applied 
for instance to the vessels of 
plants when they consist of 
a series of cells united like 
beads, to the pods of certain 
species which are cylindrical 
and contracted at regular 
intervals, and to the roots of 
plants when they are formed 
of series of united tubers. 

Monlmentt (mon'i-mont), n 
[Latin mon^mentum, from 
mvneo, to admonish ] 1. A 

memorial ; a record ; some- Moniliform Root 
thing to preserve memory 
‘And be for all chaste dames an endless 
moniment ’ Spenser 2 A mark; an image ; 
a superscription. ‘Some in round plates 
withouten moiihnent ' Spensrr. 
Honlmiacesd (mon-im'i-a"se-e), n. pi A 
uat order of exogens, allied to Lauracese, 
mostly South American, but a few Austra- 
lian and Mascarene. and one tropical Asian, 
consisting of woody plants, shrubs, and 
trees, with fragrant aromatic secretions, 
usually momecious flowers, inareceptaculur 
cup, and exstipulate leaves The succulent 
fruit of some of the species, as the bokloa 
of Chili, is eaten, and its bark is used for 
tanning. The order comprises eight genera 
and about forty known species 
Honing (mo'ning), n A fine black tea 
Honlours,] u. pi. [Fr rnounoifeur See 
Money ] Moueyers, coiners liomnnnt 
if the Rose 

Honiplies (mon'i-pliz), [Lit. many plies 
or folds.] The third division of the com- 
plex stomach of ruminants ; the omasum 
[Scotch. ] 

Monisllt (mon'ish), vt [L inoiieo, to 
remind, to admonish See Admonish ] 
To admonish; to warn. 

I wntc not to hurt any, Init to profit vime ; to 
accuse none, but to monish such Aschani. 

Honisber (mon'ish-er), n. An adnionisher 
Johnson. 

Monlsliment t (mon'ish-ment), n. Admoni- | 
tion. Sherwood. | 

Monism (mon'izm), n. (Gr. monos, alone, i 
single ] 1 In philo.s the doctrine which ! 
holds that in the univei’se there la only one 
form of substance and of activity, only a 
single element or principle f nun which every- j 
thing is developed —2 hi binl same as if ouo- j 
genesis, 3, i 

Monistic (mon-ist'ik), a. Of or pertaining | 
to monism ; of or pertaining to or derived 
from a single source ; of or pertaining to or ! 
involving oneness or unitv ‘The mon- 
istic »> stems of tliought, which try to find I 
one central idea, one all-pervading prin- j 
ciple, which they me for the explanati<m ‘ 
of everything.’ Maemillnn’H Mng [ 

Monition (mo-ni'shon), n. [ L. monitio, ; 
monitioms, from mnneo, to remind, to ad- I 
monish.] 1 Admonition; warning, instruc- j 
tion given by way of cantioii , as, the moni- | 
timis of a friend ‘ The counsels and mnni- ' 
tions of reason itself ’ .v/r R L’ Estrange - 
2. Indication; intimation 

We have no visible- monitions of other periods, 
Such as we have of the day by successive light .itid 
darkness Holdfr 

3 In cied law, a summons or citation, j 
Wharton. 

Monltlve (mon'i-tiv), a. Admonitory; con- 
veying admonition Barrow 
Monitor (rnon'i-ter), n [L , from monro, . 
to remind, to admonish See Monition,] 

1. One who warns of faults or informs of i 

duty; an adnionisher, one who gives advice ; 
and instniction by way of reproof or cau- 
tion; an adnionisher i 

You need not be a tnomtor to the kintj Hacon j 

2. A senior student in a school apixiinted * 
to instruct and look after a junior division ^ 
or class; a pupil appointed to sui»erintend ’ 
other pupils .3, A genus of large lizards, i 
Iiebmging to the family Motiikiridir or Var- 
aiiidai. so named from the popular iiellef 
that they give wamfiig of the api>roach of 
crocodiles hv making a kind of whistling 
noise See Monitoridje -4 The popular ' 
name for a class of very shallow, semi-sub- 


merged, heavily-aimed iron-clad steam-ves- 
sels, invented by Ericsson, carrying on their 
open decks either one or two revolving tur- 
rets, each containing one or more enormous 
guns, and designed to combine the maxi- 
mum of gun-power with the minimum of 
exposure : so called from the name of the 
first vessel of the kind built during the 
American civil war. 

Monitorial (mon-i-td'ri-al), a. 1 Pertain- 
ing to or connected with a monitor or moni- 
tors, especially in the scholastic sense; con- 
ducted or carried on by monitors ; proceed- 
ing from or performed by monitors ; as, a 
monitorial school; monitorial system; man- 
\ itorial instruction ; monitorial duties. — 
2. Monitory; adnionitoiy. 

I Monitorialb^ (mon-i-to'ri-al-li), adv. In a 
j monitorial maimer; by monitors ; after the 
! manner of a monitor 
Monltorldse (mon-i-toFi-de), n. pi. The 
I monitors, a family of saurian reptiles, closely 
' allied to the true lizards, being chiefly sepa- 
rated from them by the unimportant fact 
that the abdomen and head are covered 
with ordinary scales, and not with large 
scuta The tongue is protrusible and fleshy, 
like that of the .snake The teeth are lodged 
in a common alveolar groove, which has no 
internal border ; and there are no palatal 
! teeth. The tail has a doulde row of carin- 
ated scales, and is cylindrical in the terres- 
trial forms, and compressed in those whose 
haliits are aquatic. The monitors are ex- 
clusively found in the Old W'orld, and are 
I the largest of all the recent Lacertilia. 

[ Called also Varanidee. See MONITOR, 3 
j Monitory (mon'i-to-rJ), a Giving monition 
or admonition; admonitory; instructing by 
way of caution. 

Losses, miscarriages, and disappomtnients are 
and instructive Sir K L'Esttange 

—Monitory letters, communications of warn- 
ing and admonition sent from an ecclesias- 
tical judge, upon information of scandal 
and abuses within the cognizance of his 
i court 

Monitory (mon'i-to-ri), n Admonition; 
warning. ‘Tlie pope writ a monitory tt) 
him ' Bacon 

Monltress, Monitrix (mon'i-tres, mon'i- 
triks), n A female monitor ‘Thus far 
our pretty and ingenious monitress ’ The 
Student. 

Monk (muiigk), n. [A Sax monec, nrunec, 
from L L. monachus, Gr monachos, one who 
lives alone, from monos, alone J 1 A man 
who retires from the ordinary temporal con- 
cerns of the world, and devotes himself to 
religion ; one of a community of mules in- 
habiting a monastery, and bound by vows 
to celibacy and religious exercises The 
first Christian monks devoted themselves 
entirely to God by solitude, prayer, fasting, 
self-denial, and mortification. Afterwards 
changes took place, and monks were divided 
into three classes— (1) Cenobites, those who 
Iive<l in common in a monastery under a 
single ruler; (f.) Anchorets or Eremites, those 
who liveil in solitude; and {Z) Sarabaitee, or 
monks living under a relaxed rule, and wan- 
dering in different countries, the origin of 
the nieiidicant friar rirlgiiially all monks 
were laymen, but after a time the superiors, 
and by degrees other members, were ad- 
mitted to lioly orders - 2 In printing, a 
blot, especially a blur or stain from types 
which have been too heavily inked — as op- 
posed to a friar, which is a white spot from 
a deflcieiicy of ink 

Monk' bat (mungk'bat), n The Molossns 
fumarius, a species of bat foumi In Jamaica, 
the males of which are often found in great 
nuiuliers together 

Monk-bird (mungk'litrd), n .Same as Friar- 
hird 

Monkery (niungk'6r-i ), 71 1 The life of 

monks, the monastic life, the practices of 
monks ‘ Wretched dead iiiediicval monk- 
eries. ’ Carlyle. — 2 t A monastery or the 
inhabitants of a monastery ‘'riiough he 
have a whole monkery to sing for him ’ I 
Latimer -3 The country or rural districts; I 
also, in a collective sense, traniTis or va- I 
grants ‘Thirty years on the monkery.’ \ 
Mayhem. ‘The place was well-known to the ! 
moiikery ’ Mayhem. (.Slang J j 

Monkey (mung'kl), n. [Formerly monkie, I 
rnunkie, municye Ujevins, 167U), the mon, \ 
being probably G Fr. fnonne, a monkey. It. j 
moHfia (whence O.It, dim monicchio), a 
female ape, but properly sigiilfyliig dame, ' 
mistress, a contr, of madonna, the term. I 
-key being diminutive, as in donkey.] 1 A ] 


Fate. fMr. fat, fjill; me, met, lifer; pine, pin; nOte, not. mOve; tfliic, tub, b\}ll; 


name used in its wider sense to include all 
the quadrumana, except the lemurs and 
their allies comprised under Owen's section 



Duiii.i Mmikcv (< n lopiiiiccns Diana). 


Strepsirhina, In this sense it includes mon- 
keys proper, apes, and baboons. In its 
more restricted sense it designates the long- 
tailed members of the order The monkeys 
arc distinguished from the apes by havi^ 
check- pouches, long tails, and callosities on 
each side of the tail on the buttocks. The 
baboons are distinguished from the mon- 
keys by the elongation of their muzzle and 
shortness of their tails, and from the apes 



Howling Monkey {Mycetes ursinujt). 

by their cheek-pouches and callosities. The 
species of the monkey tribe are very numer- 
ous; many inhabit India and the Malay 
Archipelago, but Africa and South America 
furnish tJicin in greater iiuriibei*8 and varie- 
ties Tile Flatyrrhine monkeys, or those 
distinguished by the wide separation of their 
nostrils, arc exclusively confined to .South 
America, and are mostly characterized by 
their long and prehensile toils ; the Catar- 



Rib-nosed Baboon {Cynoreffialm Maimon). 


rhine monkeys have the nostrils near each 
other, the tail wanting, long, or short, and 
non-prehcnsile, and they belong to the Old 
World (See QUADRUMANA ) 'fhe tenn mon- 
key has now ceased to bo oi scientific value. 

2. A term applied to a boy or girl either in 
real or pretended disapproval. 

A little curly-headed, good-for-nothing, 

And mischief-making monkey from his birth. 

Byron, 

Help your companions, but don’t talk religioa'i 
sentiment to them and servo the poor, but, for your 
lives, you little monkeys, don’t preach to them. 

KuU in (Letter to Young Ctrlt\. 

3. The name given by workmen to a pile- 


oil, pound; U, 8c. abune; y, Sc. Uy. 
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driving instrument with two handles raised 
by puUeys, and guided in its descent so as 
to make it fall on the head of a pile and 
drive it into the ground : properly called a 
FUtuca. Also, a sort of power-hammer used 
in ship-building, composed of a long pig of 
iron traversing in a groove, which is raised 
by pulleys, and let fall on the spot required. 
4 . A sum of £500, [Slang.] ‘A 'monkey* at 
least to the credit side of your own bo(»k 
landed in about a minute and a half.’ Whyte 
Melville. To have or get one’s monkey wp, 
to get into a bad temper; to have one’s 
anger roused. [Slang ] 

Moukey-blOCk (mung'ki-blok), n. Naut 
(a) a small single block strapped with a 
swivel. (6) A block nailed on the topsail- 
ards of some merchantmen, to lead the 
untlines through. 

Monkey -boat (mung'ki-bot), n. A half- 
decked, long, naiTow boat used in docks 
and above bridges in the Thames 
Monkey-bread (mnng'ki-bred),?i. Thefruit 
of Adansonia digifata The fruit is a woody 
capsule.somevvhat like a gourd, from 8 inches 
to IJ foot long, and internally divided into 



Foliage, Fruit, .iiui Mower of Monkey hread Tree 
cftx'itala) 

cells filled with a pulpy substance contain- 
ing the seeds The pulp is agreeable to the 
taste, slightly acid, and is often eaten; the 
Juice expressed from it is valutal as a drink 
for fever patients The flowers are large, 
white, and solitary See iJAOBAn. 
Monkey-cup (muiJg'ki-kni>), n. The popu- 
lar name for plants of the family Kepen- 
thaceai, apjtlied to them on account of the 
pitcher-like bodies aiipearlng at the apex 
of the prolonged tendril -like leaf -stalks 
See NEPENTHACE.ia 

Monkey-flower (mung'ki-flou-<:?r), n. The 
common name of plants of the genus Mim- 
ulus. 

Monke3riBni (mung'ki-izm), n A resem- 
blance to a monkey m actions or disposition; 
an act like that of a monkey. 
Monkey-jacket (mung’ki-jak-et), 11 . A close- 
fitting Jacket, generally made of some stout 
material, as pilot-cloth, much worn by sail- 
ors 

Monkey-pot (mung'ki-pot), n. ’J’he fruit of 
Leeythis Ollarut, and other species of Lccy- 
this, the most gigantic trees in the ancient 
forests of Brazil. It consists of a hard tmp- 
sule furnished with a lid. like a pot, con- 
taining nuts in its interior, of which mon- 
keys are foml : hence its name. See Lkcy- 
THIS. 

Monkey-puzzle (mung'ki-puz'l). n The 
popular name for A rmicaria imbricata See 
Araucaria 

Monkey -rail (mung'kl-n'd), n. Navt. a 
light rail raised about lialf a foot above the 
quarter-rail of a ship 

Monkey -tall (nmng’ki-tftlV n. Naut a 
short round lever for training carroiiades, 
and like purposes. 

Monkey-wrench (muug'ki-rensh), n. In 
wioe/i. a screw-key with a movable jaw, which 
can be adjusted, by a screw or wedge, to 
the size of the nut which it is required to 
turn. Weale. 

Monk-fltth (mungk'fish), n. Another name 
for the angel-fish (which see). 

Monkhood (mungk'hud), n. Character or 
condition of a monk. 

He liad left off his monkhood too, and was no 
longer obUged to them. Afterbury. 

Monking (niungk'ing), a. Monkish. ‘Mon- 
asteries and other monking receptacles.’ 
Coleridge. [Rare.] 

MonklBh (mungk-^ish), a. Like a monk, or 
peitaining to monks; monastic; aa, monkish 


manners; monkish dress; monkish soli- 
tude. 

Many of the monkish failings, without their occa- 
sional beauty and simplicity. Mtlman. 

Monkishness (mungk^ish-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being monkish. 

Monkly (mungk'li), a. Relating to monks; 
monkish Dr. H. More. 

Monk-seal (mungk'sel), n A species of seal 
found in the Mediterranean, forming the 
type of the genus Peipus or Monachus 
(P. monaehuH or M albiventer). It attains 
considerable size, and seems to have been 
the seal best known to the ancients. 

Monk's-flower (mnngks'flou-er), n. A plant 
of the genus Monaohanthiis. 

Monk's-hood (mungks'lnid), n. A plant of 
the genus Aconitum, the A. Napellus. See 
WOLP’S-BANE 

Monk's -rhubarb (mungks'rb-barl)), n. A 
plant, liiirnex alpinuK, a species of dock. 
See Dock 

Monk's -seam (mungks'sem). n. 1. Naut. 
a scam made hy laying the selvages of sails 
over each other, and sewing them on both 
sides ~2. 'I'hc mark left on a ball or bullet 
by the mould at the junction of its two 
halves. 

Mono-. Sec Mon. 

Monobasic (mon-o-has'ik), a. [Gr monos, ' 
single, and basis, a base.] In chem. applied 
to an acid which enters into combination 
with ono equivalent of a base to form a 
neutral salt, or a salt containing one ecpii- 
valent of a base. 

Monocarp, Monocarpon(mon'6-karp.mon- 

d-k.'ir'pon), ii |Gr moiws, one, single, and 
karjnn, Iriiit ] In hot. a plant that perishes 
after liaving once borne fruit; an annual 
plant. 

Monocarpic (mon-6-kar'pik), a. Same as 
Monocarjtoas 

Monocarpou8(mo!i-o-kar'pu8),a fGr.monos, 1 
sole, and katpox, fruit ] In hot producing ' 
fruit but once in its life : a term applied to ! 
annual plants j 

Monocephalous (mon-o-sef'al-us), a. Hav- ; 
ing only one liead ; in hot applied to fruits ; 
that have l)ut one organic head or summit, j 
as the capsule of the Silene; also to flowers ; 
disposed in uinhcls ] 

Monocephalus (mon-o-sef'al-us), n pi. 
Monocephali (mon-6-8efal-i). [Gr. monos, ! 
one, and kephale, the head ] A compouml I 
monster, characterized by having only one | 
lie.id hut two bodies, which are blended j 
together more or less intimately. j 

Monoceros (mon-os'e-ros). n [Gr. monos, j 
sole, and keras, a horn ] 1 A one-horned I 
creature, aunieorn, a sea-monster with one | 
horn, juobuldy the sword-fish. ‘Mighty j 
inonoeero.sesw}th irnmeasured tayles ’ Spen- ! 
ser.- ‘2. 'Die Tdiicorii, a constellation of Hel- 
velius. surrounded by Hydra, Canis Major, ! 
Orion, and Oanis Minor It contains thirty- i 
eight stars ~'S. In zool a genus of entoinos- 
tomata. 

Monocerott (mon-os'e-rot), n. A oiie-honied 
creature. See Monoceuo.'^ 

Monoclllamyde88(mon'b-kla-mid"e-e). n pi. ; 
A sub class of dicotyledonous plants, having 
a single covering, that is, a calyx without 
a corolla, or a corolla without a calyx 
Lindlcy 



a, Monochlamydeous Flower — Dafhne Mexereum. 
f>. Perianth cut open to show the single envelope. 

Monocblainydeous ( mon'o-kla-mld"6-us ), 
a. [Gr. monos, single, and chlamys, chla- 
inydos, a cloak.] In hot having a single 
covering See M0N00HLAMYi»Efi 
Monochord (mon'6-kord), n [Gr. monos, 
sole, only, and chords, a chord.] In music, 
a single string stretched across a sound- 
board, and ha^ng under it a movable bridge 
that can be shifted at pleasure. By placing 
under the string a diagram of the propor- 
tionate lengths of string required for the 
production of just intervals, the ear can be 
trained, and experiments can be made. 
The monochord was invented by Pythagoras, 


and Ptolemy measured and proved all hi» 
intervals by it. 

Monocbroxnatic (mon'6.kr6-mat"ik), a. 
[Gr. memos, sole, and chrdrna, colour.] Con- 
sisting of one colour, or presenting rays 
of light of one colour on\y.~~Monochromatic 
lamp, a lamp whose flame yields rays of 
some one homogeneous light, such as when 
a flame is produced from the burning of a 
solution of common salt added to spirit of 
wme In this flame yellow predominates 
almost to the exclusion of the other col- 
oured rays; and the consequence Is that 
objects viewed hy this light are all either 
yellow or black, and deficient in the tints 
which they exhibit when seen by solar light, 
or by that of our ordinary combustibles. 
Monochrome (mou'o-krom). n. [Gr. monos, 
sole, and chrhma, colour ] A painting with 
one single colour, but relieved by light and 
shade. 

Monoohromy (mon-ok'r6-mi),n. [Gr. wo/ioa, 
single, and mriima, a colour.] The art of 
painting In a single colour 
Monochronlc (mon-6-kron'ik).a [Gr.inonos, 
single, and chronos, time.] Of ono and the 
same time ; existing or happening at the 
same time ; contemporaneous. In geol. ap- 
plied to organic remains which seem to 
have been deposited at the same period. 
Monociliated (mon-o-sil'i-at-ed), a. [Gr, 
monos, single, and L. cilium, a tentacle.] 
Furnished with one cilium. 

MonocUnal (mon-ok'lin-al), a. [Gr. monos, 
single, and klino, to bend. ] In geol. applied 
to strata that dip for an indefinite length in 
one direction. 

Monocllnic, Monocllnate (mon-u-klin'ik. 
mon-ok'lin-ilt), a. (Gr monos, single, and 
klinf), to incline ] In mineral, a term ap- 
plied to a system of crystallization in which 
the crystals have three unequal axes, two 
of which intersect each other at an oblique 
angle, and are cut hy the third at right 
angles See Crystaleographv. Called also 
Monoclinohedric. 

MonocUnohedric ( mon ' o-klin-6-hed " rik ). 

See Monoclinic. 

Monocllnou8(mon-ok'lin-u8), a [Gr. monos, 
single, and kline, abed.] 1. In 6of herma- 
phrodite, or having both stamens and pistils 
in the same flower — 2. In geol. monoclinal 
(which see). 

Mono-compound (mon-O-kom' pound), n. 
Jn chem a term applied to compounds con- 
taining one atom of the element or one 
molecule of the compound radical specified, 
as monochloracetic acid, wliich contains 
one atom of chlorine; monophenylamiue, 
which contains one molecule of phenyl. 
Monocotyle ( mon'6-ko-til), a. Monocoty- 
Icdonouw 

Monocotyledon (mon-6'kot-i-le'don), n. A 
nionocotyledonouB plant; an endogeu (which 
see) 

Monocotyledonous ( mon ' 6 - kot-i-le"don- 
us), a In hot. having only one seed-lobe 
or seminal leaf, a.s endogenous plants have 
Monocracy (mon -ok'ru-si), n. [Gr. monos, 
sole, and fcraleo, to govern.] Government 
or rule hy a single person ; autocracy. S. 
Smith. 

Monocrat (mon o-krat), n. One who governs 
alone. See Monocracy. 

Monocular, Monoculous ( mou-ok'u-l^r, 
mon-ok'u-lus), a. [Gr. monos, sole, and L. 
oculus, an eye. ] 1. Having one eye only.— 
2. Adapted to be used with one eye only; as, 
a monocular microscope. 

Monoculus (mon-ok'u-lus), n. [Gr. monos, 
single, and L. oculus, an eye ] A genus of en- 
tomostracous Crustacea, which mostly fre- 
quent stagnant waters. 

Monodactylous (mon-o-dak'til-us), a. [Gr. 
monos, single, and daktylos, a finger.] Hav- 
ing one finger or toe only. 

Monodelph, Monodelphian (mon'6-delf, 
mon-6-dd'fl-an), n. A mammal belonging 
to the sub-class Monodelphia. See MoNO- 
DELPHIA. 

Monodelphia, Monodelphli (mon-6-del'fi- 
a, mon-o-derft-I), n. pi. [Gr. monos, single, 
and delphys, womb ] One of the three sub- 
classes into which mammals have been 
divided in accordance with the nature of 
their reproductive organs, the other two 
classes being Oriiithodelphia and Dldelphia. 
Tlie Monodelphia are characterized by the 
fact that the uterine enlargements of the 
oviducts coalesce to a greater or less extent 
to form a single uterine cavity The uterus 
opens again into a single vagina, the sphinc- 
ter of i^ose aperture is always distinct from 
that of the rectum. They have no external 


ch. cAain; eh, So. looA; g, go; j. job; ti, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; ih, aaure.— See KEY. 
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pouch or margupimn, but bring forth their 
young in bo complete a state ttiat they do 
not require such additional protection. This 
Bub'Claas correapondB with the division 'Pla- 
cental ’ mammals, and includes all the Mam- 
malia except the monotremes and marsu- 
pials. H. A. Nicholson 
Monodelphio (mon-o-del'flk), a Applied to 
a mammal destitute of marsupium or pouch; 
of or belonging to the monodelphia. 
Monodlcal (mon-od'ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
a monody. 

Mo&OdixnetrlC (inon'6-di-met"rik), a. [Gr. 
monos, single, dis. two, and matron, a mea- 
sure. 1 In crystal, same as IHmetric. Dr. 
Maym Hee Crystallography 
Monodlst (mon'od-ist), u. One who writes 
or sings a monody. 

Monodon ( mon'6-don ), n | Gr moiiodous, 
monodontos, having one tooth or shoot— 
monos, alone, single, and odous, odonios, a 
tooth 1 The sea-unicorn or narwhal ( M 
monoceros), family Delphinidie, a retjiceous 
mammal, which has a remarkable horn-like 
tusk projecting from its head. There is a 
rudiment of another tusk, but only one of 
them is usually developed. Its usual size 
is from 1« to 20 feet 

Monodonta (mon-d-don'ta), n. [See Mono- 
don.] A genus of molluscs inhabiting a 
pyramidal shell, the lips disunited at the 
upper part, tlie left having a tooth-like pro- 
cess, from which the name is derived. 
Monodrama, Monodrame (mon'o-dru-ma, 
mon ' o - dram ), n (Gr. monos, single, and 
drama, a drama.] A dramatic performance 
by a single person 

Monodramatic (mon'o-dra-mat"ik), a. Per- 
taining to a monodrama Smart 
Monody (mon'o-di), n. [Gr moiwdia -monos, 
sole, and ode, a song ] A mournful kind of 
song, in which a single mourner is supposed 
to give vent to his grief 

It IS called n. tnonody frfini a Greek word siffinfy- 
Ing a mournful or funeral son>j sunj^ \>y a single per- 
son F/' A fii'ton 

Monod 3 mamiC ( mon'6-di-mmi"ik ). a |Gr 
monos, one, and dunamis, ]Mtwcr ] Having 
but one power, capacity, or talent 

M<T>t uiyNiimic men, nieii of ,i t.iUnit, .itc 

rarely misapprehended /v {JnnKry 

MonoBcla (mon-e'sbi-a), n. pi. [Or. monos, 
one, and oiJcia, oikos, a house J The 
twenty-first class of jilants in the 
artificial system of Linnaais In 
this class the stamens and pistils 
are in separate ilow'crs on the same 
plant, as in the .Aracete 'I'he cut 
shows part of inflorescence of 
Annn maculatvm- a, stamens; 
b, pistils 

MonOBCian (mon-e'shi-an), n. A 
mona^cious plant. 

Monoecious, Monoedan (mon-e'- 
shus, mon-e'shi-au), a 1. In hot. 
having male flowere and female 
flowers on the same imlividual 
plant -2 In lool ajqdied to an 
animal having both male and fe- 
male organs of reproduction united 
in the same individual opposed to 
dioecious Monoccn 

Monogam (mon'd-gam), n. [ Gr. 
mo)Kis, sole, and yanios, marriage I In fiot 
a plant that has a simple flower, tln-iigh the 
anthers are united 

Honogamlc (mon-d-gam'ik), n 1 Tn hot 
having flowers distinct from each other, and 
not collected in a head - 2. Same as Mono- 
na mons 

Monogamist ( mo-nog'a-inist), n. 1. One 
who uphnMs nionogainy or the practice of 
marrying only once 

I valued niys<-lf upon hem;' ;v strii.t tnonofrannst 
Gold\mUh 

2. One who ha.s a single wife, as opposed to 
a higamiat or polyyamist . 

MonOgamOUB (ino-nog'a-mus), a 1 Fp- 
holdiijg monogamy, or the practice of mar- 
rying only once 2. Marrying only one at a 
time: opposed to higammis or polygammis; 
as, a intfuogammi^t tribe - 8 Tn zool having 
only one mate; living in pairs; as. a mom>- 
gammut family of birds —4. In hoi same as 
Monogamic. 

Monogamy (’mo-nog'a-mf), n. [See above.] 

1. The practice of marrying only once, or 
the principle which upholds tliat practice; 
the principle that forbids a second marriage 
after the death of a first husband or wife.- 

2. The marrying of only rme at a time: op- 
posed to bigamy or polygamy 3. In zool. 
the having only one mate ; the practice of 
living in pairs. 


' Monogastrio (mon-d-gas'triki, a, [Gr. 

' monos, single, and gasiitr, the belly or stom- 
ach.] Having but one stomach. 

I MonogeneslB (mon-S-Jen'e-sis). n. [Gr. 

I monos, single, and genesis, origin.] In biol. 

(a) a term used by Von Beneden to denote 
j direct development of an embryo from a 
' parent similar to itself : opposed to rneta- 
t geneses, (b) I'sed by Prof. A. Thomson to 
i denote descent of an individual from one 
parent form, containing both the sperm cell 
! and the germ cell, or male and female 
I pai*ent principles. Bra tula Cox (c) De- 
1 fined by Haeckel to mean tievplopmeiit of 
1 all the beings in the universe from a single 
I cell. See extract under Monoqknktic 
I Monogenetic fmon'b-je-nefc "ik), a. Of or 
! relating to monogenesis (which see). 


There are, iiuleeti, two ‘.ihoolsof nhysioloKists, the 
polygcnctlc and the monogenetu, the former admit- 
ting from the beginning a \.inciy of primitive cellb, 


ing c . , 

th^ latter postiil.iting Gut one t ell, as the source of ; 
all being Rut it is rle.ar that the mooogenettc 1 
school is becoming more .miti more powerful Mr. 1 
Darwin, as we s.iw, was satisfied with admitting four 1 
or five beginnings for plants, and the same nmnlier 
for animals Rut his position has become ahiuist 
iintcn.ilile, and his most ardent disciple. Professor 
Haeckel, treats his master's hesitation on this point 
with iJl-disgmscd contempt One little cell is alf that 
Ilf w, lilts to rxpl.ain the universe, and he boldly 
claims for his primordial Moncres, the ancestor of 
pl.mtsand .mimalsand men, a self-generating power, 
the so-called spotttanfa or ergutvoea 

Miix Muller 

Monogeny ( mo-noj'e-ui ), n. (Gr. moncts, 
alone, single, nwdgenos, race, species.] The 
doctrine that the human race has sprung 
from a single species ; the essential specific 
unity of the human species 

Monogram (mon'o-gram), n [Gr moiws, 
sole, and gramma, letter ] l.f One charac- 
ter in writing. B Jonson —2. A character 
or cipher composed of one. two, or more 
lottera interwoven, being an aldireviation 
of a name, used for instance on seals, trin- 
kets, letter paper and envelopes, etc , or em- 
ployed by printers, painters, and engravers 
as a means of distinguishing their works - 
3 t A picture drawn in lines without colour; 
a sketch. Hammond. 

Monograimnal (moii'6-gram-al), a. Same 
as Monogrammic 

Monogrammic, Monogrammatic (mon- 
o-gram'ik, iiion'6-gram-niat"ik), a In the 
style or manner of a monogram; pertaining 
to monograms 

Monogrammous (mon-o-gram'us), a Same 
as .Monogrammic 

Monograpll ( mon'6-graf ), n [Gr monos, 
single, and description ] An account 

or description of a single thing or class of 
things; as, a niotnsjiaph on violets in botany, 
a monograph on an Egyptian mummy, 

Monogiupn (mon'6-graf ), v t To write or 
produce a monograph on [Kare ] 

Messrs Sowerbyhavc moHOg'rapJied ihcgenm am\ 
figured all the species Treus of Nat Hist 

Monographer (mon-og'i a-fcr), n A writer 
of moiio”:mplis 

Monographic, Monographical (mon-o- 

graf'iK, niori-o-graf'ik-al ). a 1 Fertammg 
to a monograph.— 2. Drawn in lines with- 
out colours 

Monographically (mon-O-giaf ik-al-li), adv. 

I n tile manner or form of a monograph 

Monographist (mou-og'ra-flst), n One who 
writes a moiiograidi 

MonographO'US (mon-og'raf-us), a Mono- 
graphic 

Monography (mon-og'ra-H), n [Gr monos, 
sole, and grapho, to descrilie ] I A deline- 
ation in lines without colours being used; 
an outline sketch --2 t A monograph 

Monog3ai (inon'6-jin), n [Gr monos, sole, 
and gyni, a female ] In bot a plant having 
only one style or stigma. 

Monogimia (mon-o-Jiiri-a), n. pi. In hot. 
the name of the first order in each of the 
first thirteen classes in the Litiiuean system, 
comprehending such idaiits hh have only 
one jdstil or stigma in a fiower. 
Monogynlan, Monogynous (mon-6-jin1- 
an, mo-noj'in-us), a. Fertairiing to the order 
rnonogynia ; having only one style or stig- 
ma. 

MonOgynCBCtal (mon'd-jI-n§"si-al), a. [Gr. 
monos, single, gynl*, a woman, a female, and 
ixik-Ui, a house.] In bot applied to simple 
fruits formed l>y the pistil of one flower. 
Monohexnerous (mon-o-hem'^r-us), a. [Gr 
manos, one, and Mmera, a day. ] In med. 
lasting or existing only one day. 

Monoicoilfl ( mnn-oilfus ), a. In bot. and 
zool same as Monoecious. 

Monolith (mon'd'Uth),n. [Gr. monos, single, 
and lUhos, astone.] A pillar, column, andthe 


like formed of a single stone, generally 
applied to such only as are noted for their 
magnitude, as the obelisks and columns of 
Egypt. 

Monolithic, Monolithal (mon-6-llthMk, 
mon-6-lith'al), a. Formed of a single stone; 
consisting of monoliths. 

Monolonst (mon-ol'o-jist), n, [Gr. monos, 
sole, and logos, from lego, to speak. ] One who 
soliloquizes; one who monopolizes conver- 
sation De Quinccy. 

Monologue (mon'6-log), n. [Fr. monologue, 
from Gr. monos, sole, and logos, speech.] 
That which is spoken by one person alone; 
especially, (a) a dramatic soliloquy. (6) A 
long speech or dissertation uttered by one 
person in company. 

He sate at the feet of the teacher and listened 
with muchapp.irent interest to monotogiies, not one- 
fifth part of which he could anyw.iys understand. 

/r Black. 

Monolog (mo-nol'o-ji), n Tlie act or habit 
of indulging in monologues, or of monopol- 
izing conversation by long narratives or 
dissertations; the habit of soliloquizing. 

It was not by an insolent usurpation that Coleridge 
jiersisted in tPtouology through his whole life 

De (puincey. 

Monomachlst (mon-om'a-kist), n. One who 
fights in single combat; a duellist [Hare.] 

Monomachy, Monomachia (mon-om'a-ki, 
nion-6-ma'ki-a),u. [Gr nwnomachia— monos, 
sole, and mache, comliat ] A duel; a single 
combat ‘This monomachy lasted not.' 
Haywood. [Rare ] 

Monoxnane (mon'o-man), n. One aftlicted 
with mononianin; a monomaniac. [Rare.] 

Monomania (mon-6-ma'ni-a), n [L , from 
Gr monos, single, and 7//«ufVT, madness, from 
inainomai, to rage.] Tiie name given to 
that form of mania in which the mind of 
the patient 18 absorlied by one idea, or is ir- 
rational on one subject only 

b'sijmrol arranged all mental diseases into — 1st. 
M.mia, general dehriiiin, and, cid Mouotnama. par- 
tial delirium. t of laud. 

Monomaniac (mon-o-ma'iii-ak), n A per- 
son affected by monomania. 

Monomaniac, Monomaniacal (mon-o-ma'- 
ni-ak, mon' 6-ma-ni"ak-al), a 1. Affected 
with inonomaniH or jiartijil derangement of 
intellect 2. Pertaining to monomania; re- 
sulting from monomania. * Motionumiaoal 
icieus ' Dr Forhrs Winslow 

Monome (nion'Om), > 1 . Same as Monomial. 

Monomera (mo-nom'e-ni), n. [Gr. monos, 
single, and maros, apart ) A section of hom- 
optcrons insects, in which the tarsi have 
only one joint, as in the Coccid®. 

Monomer 08 oniata(mon' 6 -mer- 6 -K 6 m"a-ta), 
// pi. [(.Ir monos, one, maros, a part, and 
soma, svmatos, a liodj ] An oi'derof urach- 
nnlans, who.se memiierb possess an unseg- 
meiited abdomen, which is fused with the 
cephalotliorax into a single mass. Respir- 
ation is effected by traclieie Most of the 
order are parasitic, and tlie most familiar 
are the mites and ticks 8ee Acarida 

Monometallic (mon o-me-tal"ik). a. Per- 
taining to monometallism 

Monometallism ( mon - o - met' al-izm ), n. 
The fact of having only one metal as a 
standard in the coiiMge of a country; 
theoiy or belief m the advantages of a single 
metallic standard. 

Monometallist (mon-o-met'al-ist), 7i. A 
supporter of monometallism 

Monometer (mo-nom'et-er), /i [Gr monos, 
single, and matron, measure ] A rhythmi- 
cal series, coiihisting of a single metre. 

Monometric (mon-d-mePrik).a Inmineral. 
a term applied Ui crystals with the axel 
eipial or of one kind, as the cube, octahe- 
dron, and dodecahedron. 

Monometrical (mon-6-met'rik-al), a. Per- 
taining to or consisting of monometera; 
containing only one metre. 

Monomial (mo n<Vnii-al), n. [Gr. monos, 
sole, and onoma, a name j In alg. an cx- 
jircssion or quantity consisting of a single 
term, nnconnecteil with any other by the 
signs of addition, subtraction, equality, or 
inequality. 

Monomial (mo-nd'mi-al), a. In alg. con- 
sisting of only one tenn or letter. 
Monomorphous (mon-o-morifus), a. [Gr. 
mmwH, single, and murpha, form.] Of a single 
form : applied to certain neuropterous in- 
sects which, in their larva state, are similar 
in form to the perfect insect, though wing- 
less. 

Monomphalus (mon-om'fa-lus). n. pi. Mon- 
omphali (mon-om'fa-li), [Gr. monos, one, 
and omphalos, the navel] A kind of double 
monsters, characterized chiefly by the ahnosi 


Fite, flir, fat, fgH; m#, met, hAr; pine, pin; n6te, not, robve; tObe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; U, fic, abune; y, Sc. iey. 
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Monoinyaria. 
Ininrc'jsion of tl>P 


complete union of two IndividualB by means 
of a common umbilicus 
Monomsrarlit (mon' 6 -mi-&"ri-a), n, pi. [Gr, 
monos, alone, single, and 
my 8 , my 08, a muscle.] 

A group of the mol- 
lusca, consisting of 
those bivalves whose 
shell is closed by a 
single adductor muscle, 
as in the oyster and the 
pecten. 

Monomyarlan, Mono- 
myazy (mon'6-nn-a"- 
ri-an, moii-d-mi'a-ri), a. 

Of or pertaining to the 
order Monomyaria 
Monomyarlan, Mono- 
myary (mon'O-mi-a"- 
ri-an, mon-o-mi'a-ri), n. 

A bivalve of the order 
Monomyaria. 

MonoonslouB, Mono- single adductor muscle. 
OUSian (mon-o-ou'si- 
us, mon-6-ou'ai-an). a [Gr. monos, one, and 
ousia, nature, essence ] Having identically 
the same nature or essence. 

MonopathlC (mon-d-path'ik), a. In med. 
applied to a disorder or affection in which 
only one organ or function is disordered; 
as, monomania is a inonopathic affection 
Monopathy (mo-nop'a-thi), a [Gr. monos, 
sole, and pathaia, suffering ] 1. Solitary 

suffering or sensibility. Whitlock. -^2. In 
path a disease, disorder, or affection in 
which only one organ or function is dis- 
ordered; applied to melancholy or mono- 
mania 

Monopersonal (mon-o-pfii'son-al). a [Gr 
ino/ion, single, and L persona, a person ] 
Having but one person, useil in tlioology 
Monopetalous (mon-d-pet'al-us), a. 
monos, only, and petalon, 
flower-leaf.] In hot having 
the petals united together 
into one piece by their 
edges ; gamoiietalous 
Monopbanous (mo-nof'- 
an-us), a (Or monos, 
single, and phainO, to ap- 
pear.] Having a similar ap- 
I>earance to something else; 
i-osembling each other 
[Rare.] 

Monophonic (mon-d-fdn'- 
ik), a [Gr. monos, single, 
and phone, voice.] In nmsic, having but 
one part: single-voiced. 

Monophthong (mon' of -thong), n. | Gr 
monos, sole, and phihongos, sound ] 1 A 
simple vowel-sound — 2 A combination of 
two written vowels pronounced u.s one. 
Monophthongal (mon-of-tbong'gal),a. Con- 
sisting of or pertaining to a simple vowel- 
sound 

MonophyletlC (mon''o-fl-Iet'"ik), a. [Gr i 
monos, single, and phi/le, a clan, a tribe, a , 
family.] Of or pertaining to a single family 
Monophylctic hypothesis, tliat biological 
hypotliesis, according to which the dilterent 
f nnihos of organisms are d(;rived from a 
single primordial form, monogenetic hypo- 
thesis 

MonophyllOUS Cm<> nofil-us), a. [Or monos, 
sole, and phyUon, a leaf.] In hot. having 
one leaf only, or formed of one leaf. 
Monophyodont (mon-O-fi'o-dont). n. [Gr. 
monos, single, ]dufo, to gi-nerate, and odous, 
a tooth.] A term applietl to those mammals 
in which only a single set of teeth is ever 
developed. The slotlis, armadillos, oryeter- 
opus, oniithorhynehus, and the true cetacea 
are examples. All other mammals generate 
two sets, the first deciduous, the second per- 
manent 

Monophysite (mo-nofi-slt), n. [Gr motws, 
only, and physis, nature.] One of the ad- 
herents of Dloscorus, bishop of Alexandria, 
who was condemned for the same heresy 
with Eutyohes, a.D. 451. They maintained 
that Jesus Christ had hut one nature— that 
the human and divine nature were so united 
as to form one nature only. 

Monophysltlcal (mon'6-fl-sit''jk-a]), a. Re- 
lating to the Monophysites or their doctrines. 
Monopleurobranchian ( mon ' 6 - piu ' r6- 
brang'ki-an), n [Gr. monos, single, piewra, 
the side, and branchia, gills. ] One of a tribe 
of the opisthobranchlate order of gastero- 
poda, tlie Tectibranchs of Cuvier, including 
Tomatella, Bullssa, Ac., in which the gill is 
only on one side, covered Iw the mantle, and 
not always by a shell. De Blainville erected 
them into an order. 




n.oi of Monopteron. 


BSonopnoa (mon-op'no-a), n. pi. [Gr. monos, 

' single, and pnoi, breath.] A subdivision of 
I reptiles, including all those that do not live 
{ in the water. Owen. 

Monopody (mo-nop'o-di), n. pi. [Gr. monos, 

I one, and poiLS, podoe, a foot.] In pros, a 
I measure consisting of but one foot, 
j Monopolert (mo-nop'ol-6r), n. A monopo- 
I list. Sherwood. 

Monopolist, Monopolizer (mo-nop'ol-ist, 
mo-nop'ol-Iz-6r), n. 1. One that monopolizes 
or possesses a monopoly ; one who has ex- 
clusive command of any branch of trade or 
article of production; one who buys up the 
whole of a commodity in market for the 
purpose of selling at an advanced price; 
one who has a license or privilege granted 
by authority for the sole buying or selling 
or any commodity.— 2. One who obtains or 
assumes anything to the exclusion of others; 
as, a monopolist of advantages; a monopo- 
lizer of conversation. 

Monopolitau t (mon-o-poTi-tan), n. A mon- 
opolist. ‘ Project- seeking monopolitan.’ 
John Taylor. [Rare.] 

Monopolize, Monopolise (mo-nop'ol-lz), 

o.t pret. cfe pp. numopolized ; ppr monopo- 
lizing. [Fr. monopoliser, from Gr monos, 
sole, and poleo, to sell ] 1 To obtain a mo- 
nopoly of ; to have full command of for trade 
purposes ; as, to monopolize all the com in 
a district; to monopolize the India or Levant 
trade —2. To obtain or engross the whole 
of; to assume exclusive possession of ‘As 
if this age had monopolized all goodness to 
itself. ’ Fuller. ‘ Jews, who almost mono- 
polise the professional chairs of Germany.’ 
Disraeli 

Monopoly (mo-mm'o-li), n. [Fr. monopole, 

L monopolium, Gr. monopOlta. See Mo- 
NOPoi.rZE ] 1. All exclusive trading privi- 
lege; the sole right or power of selling some- 
thing, or full command over the sale of it ; 
an exclusive right or power of trading in 
something or with some country ; a grant 
from the crown, or other competent autlior- 
ity, conveying to some one individual, or 
number of individuals, the sole riglit of 
buying, selling, making, importing, export- 
ing, <Src , some one commodity or set of com- 
modities. Thus in India the trade in opium 
is a government monopoly, all the opium 
grown being sold to the government, which 
derives a large revenue from re-selling it ; 
]iatents for inventions grant monopolies to 
the iiatentees; and one who buys up the 
whole of a commodity in the market is said 
to liave a monopoly of it 
He dunks he can nci'er traile to his adv.'intage 
unless he can have the tnottopoly of everything he 
values South 

2 Tliat which is tlie subject of a monopoly; 
as, in india opium is a monopoly.- 8 The 
possession or assumption of anything to the 
exclusion of others 

Jonson, who, by studying Horace, h.ad been ac- 
qu.uuted with the rules, yet seemed to envy to pos- 
terity th.'it kiiowlcilgc, and to make a viouopoly of 
lus Ic.irnmg Drydni 

Monopolylogue (mon-6-pol'i-log), n, [Or 
i monos, single, polys, inuny, and logos, dis- 
' course ] An entcrtainiuent, in which a 
1 single actor sustains many characters 
Jlrande. 

Monopteral (mo-nop't6r-al), a. In arch 
formed as a monopteron 

Monopteral (mo-nojiTer-al), n In arch, a 
monopteron 

Monopteron, Monop- 

teros (mo-nop't6r-on, 
ino-noi)'tcr-os), [Gr. 
monos, one, or single, 
and pteron, a wing. ] In 
arch, a species of tem- 
l)le without walls, and 
composed of columns 
arranged in a circle and 
supporting a cupola or 
a conical roof. Called 
also Monopteral 

Monoptote (mo-nop't6t), n. [Gr. monos, 
only, and ptosis, case.] In gram, a noun 
having only one oblique case-ending. 
Monopyrenous (mon-o-pl-rg'nus), a. [Or. 
monos, one. and vyrfm, a stone or kernel.] 
In hot. having but one kernel or stone. 1 

MonorganiC (mon-or-gaiFik). a. Belonging , 
to or affecting one organ, or set of organs. 

Monorhyme (mon'O-rim), n. [Or. monos, 
and rhythmos, measure ] A composition in 
verse, in which all the lines eml with the | 
same rhyme. 

Monosepalous (^mon-O-sep'al-ns). a. [Gr. 
mmios, one, and E. sepal, tlie leaf of a calyx.] , 



In hot a term applied to the calyx o£ a 
flower when the sepals which compose it 
are united by their edges: 
the pink, convolvulus, Ac., 
are examples. Called also 
Oamosepalous. 

Monosperxu (mon'o-sp^rm), 
n. A plant of one seed 
only. 

Monospermous ( mon - o - 

sp6rm'us), a. [Gr. mams, 
only, and sperma, seed. ] In 
hot. having one seed only. 
Monospherlcal (mon-d-sfe'- 
rik-al), a. [Gr monos, single, 
and E. spherical (which see).] 
Consisting of or having a 
single sphere. 

Monosepalous Monostaclioiis (mo-iios'ta- 
kus), a. [Gr. monos, single, 
and stachys, an ear of corn. ] In hot. having 
one spike. 

Monostich (mon'O-stik), n. [Gr. monosti- 
chon— monos, only, and stichos, a verse.] A 
poem consisting of one verse only. 

MonostropRe (mon-os'trd-fe), n. [See be- 
low. ] A metrical composition having only 
one strophe. 

Monostroplllc (mon-o-strof'ik), a. [Gr. mo- 
nostrophos, having one 8trophe~wio?W)«, sin- 
gle, and strophe, strophe.] Having one 
strophe only ; not varied in measure ; written 
in unvaried measure. 

Monostyle (mon'o-stil), a. [Gr. monos, alone, 
single, and stylos, a pillar.] In arch, (a) a 
term applied to the pillars of niediteval 
architecture when they consist of a single 
sliaft, in distinction to Polystyle, compound 
pillara, made up of a group of shafts (5) Ap- 
plied to a building which is in the same 
style of architecture throughout. Oxford 
Glossary. 

MonoByllabic(mon'6-sil-ab"ik),a. [See Mon- 
osyllable.] 1. Consisting of one syllable; 
as, a monosyllabic word. ---2 Consisting of 
words of one syllable ; as, a monosyllabic 
ver^e.— Monosyllabic languages, a division 
or class of languages in which each word is 
a simple, nninilected root. The monosylla- 
bic languages are the Chinese, Cochin-Chin- 
ese, Siamese, Burmese, Tibetan, and the 
tongues of several inferior tribes. See Lan- 
guage 

Monosyllabism (mon'o-sil-ab-izml, n. A 
predominance of monosyllables. Eclec. Rev. 
Monosyllable (mon''6-8il-a-bl),H. [Gr.»m>?io«, 
only, and syllabc, a syllable.] A word of 
one syllable. 

Monosyllable (moiTo-sil-a-bl), v.t To ex- 
press in, or reduce to, one syllable. [Rare. ] 

Nine t.iilors, if ri^litly spdied, 

Into one man are monosyllahled, Cleaveland. 

Monotessaron (mon-o-tes'sa-ron), n. [Gr. 
monos, single, and tessares, four.] A scrip- 
tural narrative prepared from a collation of 
the four evangelists; a harmony of the four 
evangels 

MonotRalaman (mon-o-tliaVa-man), n. In 
zool a univalve shell which has but one 
chamber or cell 

Monothalamous (rnon-f)-thaFa-mu8),a. [Gr. 
monos, single, and thalamos, a chamber.] 
In zool a term applied to shells whose 
chamber is undivided by partitions; uni- 
locular: used specially with reference to the 
rhizopods. 

Monothecal (mon-d-thelcal), a. In hot hav- 
ing only one locularnent. 

Monotheism (mon'6-the-izm), 71 [Gr memos, 
only, and Theos, God.] The doctrine or be- 
lief of the existence of one God only. 

Monotheist (mon'd-the-ist), n One who 
believes in one God only. 

Monotheistic (mon'o-the-ist"ik), a. Per- 
taining to monotheism 

Monothelism (mo-uoth'el-izm), n. Same as 
Monothclitism. 

Monothellte (mo-noth'fi-lit), n. [Gr. monos, 
one, and «/iei^sw{,will.] A believer in mono- 
thelitism 

Monothelitic (mon'6-tlie-lit"ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Monothdites, or their 
doctrine. 

Monothelitlsm (mo-noth'e-nt-izm), n. A 
branch of the Monophysitical heresy, which 
asserted tliat after tlie incarnation Christ 
hud but one will. 

Monotomous (mo-not'o-mus), a. [Gr. mo- 
nos, single, and tome, a cutting, from temn6, 
to out.] In mineral having its cleavage 
distinct only in a single direction. 

Monotone (mon'd-tdn), n. [See MONOTONT.J 
1. In rhet, a sameness of sound, or the utter- 
ance of successive syllables on one unvaried 


ch, oAain; dh, Sc. locA; g, ^o; J,.job: ft, Fr. ton; ng, singr; th, fAen; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See KST. 
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key, without iuflection or cadence.— 2. Mo- 
notony or sameness of style in writing or 
shaking. * The sentimental monotone of 
Macpherson’s Osaian . ' Prof. Blackie. 

He speaks of fearful massacres . . in the same 
monotone of expression. Sfi/ Rer. 

8. In mvaio, a sound never varied; a single 
tone or key. 

Monotonic, Monotonical (mon-6-ton'ik, 
nion-6-ton'ik-al), a Monotonous [Rare ] 

Wc should not be lulled to sleep by the leng^th of a 
monotontcal declamation L hesterjiehi 

Monotonous (mo-not'on-us), a. Character- 
ized by monotony . continued in the same 
tone without inflection or cadence; unvaried 
in tone. 'Monotonous modulation ’ T. Wat' 
ton. 

Then came silence, then a voice, 

A[ono(ottoiis atul hollow like a ffliost's Tetiuyson 

Monotonously (mo-not'on-us-li), adv In a 
monotonous manner; with one uniform 
tone; without inflection of voice 
Monotonousness (mo-not^m-us-nes), n. 
The state or tiuality of being monotonous ; 
monotony; irksomeness or dreary sameness. 
Monotony (mo-not'on-i), n. [Clr monotonia 
—monos, sole, and tonos, sound 1 1. i'ni- 
formity of tone or sound; want of inflections 
of voice in speaking or reading; want of 
cadence or modulation ‘ INIultiplying the 
same final sound to the most tedious mono- 
tony.' T. Warton —2. rmformity; same- 
ness; want of variety 

At sea everything that brcak.s the monotony of the 
surrounding expanse attracts attention ll' 

Monotremata (mnn-6-trem'a-ta), n [(Jr 
monos, alone, and trenm, an aperture, from 
trad, tetraino, to pierce througli ] The low- 
est sub-class of manmials, having only one 
common cloacal outlet for the fieces and 
the products of the urino-genital organs, in 
this respect as well as others, noticeably in 
producing eggs, resembling birds. The jaws 
have no teeth, at most having horny plates 
which serve the same purpose There are 
no external ears. Two Australian genera, 
Omithorhynchus or Tlatyims and Ecliidna, 
constitute this order The Mouotreuiata are 
also called Ornithodelphia. 
MonotrematOUS (mon-d-trem'a-tus), a Be- 
longing to the Monotremata; characteristic 
of the Monotremata ; as, monotrematous 
peculiarities. 

Monotreme (mon'b-trem), u A member of 
the onler Monotremata (wliich see) 
Monotrlgljrptl (mon-d-tri'glif). n (Gr mo- 
nos, single, and triglyph j In arch the in- j 
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tercolumniation of the Doric order which 
embraces one triglyph and two metopes in 
the entablature above the space between 
two columns. 

Monotropa (mo-not'ro-pa), n [Gr monos, 
alone, and a turning, because the 

flowers are turned one way.] A genus of 
plants which gives its name to the nat order 
Monotropaceaj, composed of monopetalous, 
exogenous, parasitical plants, natives of 
Europe, Asia, and North America. 'J’lie only 
European species is Monotropa Hypopitys, 
called in England yellow bird’s-uest. See 
Bird'8-nest, 2 

MonOtrOJ>acee8 (mon'6-tr6-pa"se-e), n. pi, 
In bot. a natural order of leafless exogenous 
parasites, of which the genus Monotrojia is 
the type, allied to Ericacete, Imt differing 
from them in habit and technical cliar- 
acters. 

Monotype, Monot3n7lC (mon'o-tip, mon-o- 
tiplk), a (Gr. monos, single, and typos, a 
type.] Having but one type; consisting of 
a single representative; as, a monotypic 
genus of animals. 

Monoyalent (mo-nov'a-lent), n. [Or monos, ; 
alone, single, and L. valens, vaterUis, ppr. I 
of vaieo, to be worth.] In chem. applied to j 


an elementary substance one atom of which 
enters Into combination with a single atom 
of another elementary substance 
Monoxylon (mo-noks'il-on), n. [Or. monos, 
one, and xylon, wood.] A canoe or boat 
made from one piece of timber. Maunder. 
Monroe-dOCftrlne (mon^io-dok-trin), n Tlie 
doctrine first propounded by President 
Monroe, that America should abstain from 
intermeddling with the broils of the Old 
World, while it would not suffer the Old 
World to interfere with the affairs of the 
N ew, declaring that any attempt on the part 
of the powers of the eastern hemisphere to 
extend their system to the western would 
i)e dangerous to the peace and safety of the 
latter 

Monseigneur (moii-sen-y^r). n. pi MeB- 
seiglieurs (ma-sen-y6r) [Fr — inon, my, 
anir seigneur, lord, from L. senior, older. 
See Senior ] A French title of honour given 
to r»nnces, bishops, and other high digni- 
taries. Before the revolution the Dauphin 
of France was styled Monseigneur, without 
any addition 

Monsieur (mo'sy^), n pi Messieurs (mes'- 
sye) [Fr., contr. of monseigneur (which 
see).] 1 A title given to the elde.st lirother 
of the King of France —2, The common title 
of courtesy and respect in France, answer- 
ing to the English Sir and Mr ; abbreviated 
Mons , M ; pluial Messrs., MM H A term 
applied, often in conteiniit, by an English- 
man to a Frenchman 

There is a Frenchm.in his companion, one 

An eminent mottstenr. that it seems much loves 

A Galli.in girl at home Shak 

Monsoon (mon-son'), n [Fr. monson, mon- 
ron, immsson, Sp monzon, Pg mousdo, from 
Ar nmusim, a time, a season, the favourable 
season for sailing to India ] 1 The name 
given to a certain modification or disturb- 
ance of the regular course of the trade-wimis 
wluch takes place in the Arabian and Indian 
seas Between the parallels ot 10’ and 30“ 
south latituilethe eastern trade-wind blows 
regularly, but from the former parallel 
nortiiw'ards the course is reversed for half 
the year, and from April to October the wind 
blow's constantly from the south-west 
During the other six months of the year tlie 
regular north-east trade-wind prevails In 
some places the change of the monsoons is 
attended with calms; in others, witli vari- 
able winds, and in others, as in Gliina, witli 
tempests These tempests seamen call (he 
breaking up of the monsoons — 2 An alter- 
nating wind in any region. See extract 

j The word monsoon is now used for alternating 
I winds in other regions, and as this custom is becoin- 
I mg popular, it would, perhaps, he well to use the 
j term, m bookson Physical (ieography, for an\ winds 
at any locality whose direction shifts with the sea- 
sons, and which divide tlie year, however uncciually, 
between them Using the term. then, in this wider 
sense, wc have monsoons in the Chin.i seas, m the 
Mexican Gulf, on the coasts of Africa, .ind South 
Aincrua /Vvy' \ oupif^ 

3 A kind of race-horse, descended fiom a 
particular horse of tliis name 

He’s a monsoon. I’m sure '1 hey'vc all those e.irs, 
and th.at peculi.ar dip in the back TroUof>e 

MonstBr (mon'sWtr), n. [PY. monstre, from 
L monstrum, any occurrence out of the or- 
dinary course of nature suppo.Heil to indicate 
the will of the gods, a marvel, a monster, 
from moneo, to admonish, to warn ] ] t Any- 
thing extraordinary, suiiernatural. or won- 
derful ; a thing to be gazed or w'ontlered 
at; a marvel; a prodigy 

Tor wend I neier by possilulitee. 

That swich a monstre or iiiprvaille might be 

( haucer 

2 An unnatural production; an abnoimal 
develojnnent ; a )>iaiit or animal departing 
from the usual type In organized iieiiigs 
the deviation consists sometimes in an un- 
usual number of one or several organs; some- 
times, on the contrary, in a deficiency of 
parts, sometimes in a malformation of the 
whole or some portion of the system; and 
sometimes in the presence of organs or parts 
not ordinarily belonging to the sex or spe- 
cies,— 3. Something looked upon with horror 
on accouutof extraordinary crimes, deform- 
ity, or power to do harm ‘ A monster vile, 
whom God and man does hate.’ Spenser. 

He cannot be such a monster. Shak. 

4 A chimerical figure such as sundry of 
those common on coats of arms; as, the sagit- 
tary, sphinx, mermaid, ifcc., which are com- 
pounded of the human and bestial shape; 
the dragon, griffin, wyveni, cockatrice, <fec. 

Monster (nion'Bt6r), a. [See the noun. ] Gf 
inordinate size or numbers; as, a monster I 
meeting; a monster gun. | 



Monster t (mon'st^r), v.t. To make mon- 
strous. 

Her offence 

Must l>e of .such unnatural degree 

That monsters it. Shak. 

Monsterer (mou'stdr-dr), n. A maker of 
monsters; an exaggerator. ‘Tliese mon- 
fc'fcrers of nothings.’ Mrs. Gore. 
Monstrance (mon'strans). n. [L.L. mom 
strantia, from L. 
monstro, to show. 
See Monster.] 
In R. Cath. Ch. 
the transparent 
or glass - faced 
shrine in which 
the consecrated 
host is presented 
for the adoration 
of the people 
either wliile be- 
ing carried In 
procession or 
when exposed on 
the altar It is 
placed in a stand, 
generally made 
of precious me- 
tal, and some- 
times richly 
jewelled. Called 
also Ostensory, 
Remonstrance , 
and Theotheca. 

Monstration (mou-stra'shon), n. A demon- 
stration; a sliowing; proof Grafton. 
Mon8trator(mon'8trat-6r),?i An exhibitor; 
a demonstrator [Rare ] 

Tins exhibition a university ouglit to .supply; and 
at the s.iine time, as a necessary Lonenmitant, a com- 
petent wor/jrO-i/A’;-. Sir II’ Hamilton. 

Monstrlclde (mon'stri-sid), n 'J’he slaugh- 
ter of a monster. [I'sed only by Thackeray, 
and in joke.] 

If Perseus had cut the latter's cruel head off, he 
would have committed not unjustifiable monstruide. 

1 harkera v 

MonstriferouB (mon-strif'^r-us), a Vro- 
dueing monsters Sir IP. Scott 
Monstrosity (mon-stros'i-ti), n The state 
of being monstrous, or out of the common 
order of nature, or what is monstrous; an 
unnatural production ' The monstrosities 
both of animals and of vegetables.’ Buckle 

We often read of monstrous births, but wc see a 
greater monstrosity in education, when a father be- 
gets a son and trains him up into a beast South, 

Monstrous (mon'strus). a [L. monstrosus 
See Monster ] 1 ( niiatural in form; de- 
viating greatly from the natural form; out 
of the eommoii course of nature; as, a mon- 
strous birth or production 

Nature there perverse, 

Brought torth all monsti ons, all prodigious things 
.Milton 

2 Enormous, huge; extraordinary 

No monstrous hcoght, or breadth, or length appear 

Pope 

3 Shocking; liateful; fiightful; horrible. 

.So bad a death argues a monsti ou\ life Shak 

4. Full of monsters or strange creatures 

Where thou, perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
V'lsit'st the bottom of the monih ous world 

Milton 

Monstrous (mon'strus), adv. Exceedingly; 
very much; as, moimtrmis ditflcult ‘ A mon- 
strous little voice ’ Shak ‘A monstrous 
tliick oil.' Bacon [Now vulgar or collo- 
quial ] 

Add that the rich liavc still a Jibe in store, 

And will be momtrous witty on the poor. Dryden 

Monstrously (mon'strus-li), adv. 1. In a 
monstrous manner : (a) in a manner out of 
tlie common order of nature; hence, shock- 
ingly; terribly; hideously; horribly; as, a 
man monstrously wicked (&) To a great 
degree; enormously; extravagantly. ‘Who 
with his wife is monstrously in love.’ Dry- 
den. 

Monstrousness (mon'strus-nes), n. The 
state or (juality of being monstrous; enor- 
mity 'The monstrousness ot man.' Shak. 
Monstniosityf (mon-strb-os'i-tl), n. Mons- 
trosity Shale 

Monstnioust (mon'strd-us), a. Monstrous. 
Monstniousness t ( mon ^stru-us-nes ), n. 
Monstrousness. Ascham. 

Montagnard (mofi-tan-ytlr), n. [Fr., from 
montagne, a mountain ] 1. A mountaineer. 
2. A name given at different periods to one 
of the extreme democratic party In France. 
See The Mmintain under Mountain. 
Montanlc (mon-tan'lk), a. [L. montemus, 
from mtrns, mountain. 1 Pertaining to moun- 
tains; consisting in mountains. Smart. 


Fite, far, fat, fgll: mi, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not. mdve; ttibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 11, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Kontanism (mon'tan-lzm), n. The tenets 
of Montanus or hia followers. 

MontaniBt (mon'tan-ist), n. A follower of 
the heresiarch MotUanus, a Phrygian by 
birth, who pretended he was inspired by the 
Holy Spirit and Instructed in several points 
not revealed to the apostles Ilis sect sprang 
up in the second century. 

Montanistic, Montanlstical (mon-tan-ist'- 
ik, mon-tan-ist'ik-al), a. Pertaining to the 
heresy of Montanus. 

Montanize (mon'tan-iz), v. L To follow the 
opinions of IVIontaiius 

Montant. Montanto (mont^ant, mon-tan'- 
to), n. [Fr. , from monter, to mount J 1. In 
fencing, an upright blow or thrust ‘ Thy re- 
verse, thy distance, thy rmntant.’ Shak. 

‘ Four im))rocata, your passada, your mon- 
tanto.' B. Jonnon . — 2. In joinery, the in- 
termediate vertical part of a piece of fram- 
ing which is tenoned with the rails 
Mout-de-pi^t^ (inofi-de-pe-a-ta), n [Fr , 
lit, mountain of piety, from It. inoiita di 
pietd ] The name given to a class of estab- 
lishments for advancing money to tho poor 
at a reasonable rate of interest They ori- 
ginated in Italy under the patronage of the 
papal government in the fifteenth century, 
and the object in founding them was to 
countervail the exorbitantly usurious prac- 
tices of the Jews The institution has 
spread to other countries, as France and 
Spain. 

Monte (mon'ta), n. [Sp , the stock of cards 
which remain after each player has received 
his share, from L mom, a mountain.] A 
Spanish gambling game played with dice or 
cards. 

Monte^bank (nion'ta-bangkb n. A gaming- 
table or establishment wnere monte is 
played ‘ To accommodate such gentry, Don 
Francisco do Lara has established a monte- 
bank.’ Mayne lie id. 

Monteftasco (indn-ta-fe-as'kd), n. A rich 
wine made at Monteilascoiie in Italy. Sim- 
monds. 

Monteith (mon-teth'), n [After the iii- 
ventoi ] A vessel for cooling wine-glasses. 
JWt t 

Montem (mon'tem), n. The name given to 
an ancient Knglish custom, till 1847 pre\a- 
lent among the scholars of Eton, which con- 
sisted ill their jiroceeding every third year 
on Whit- Tuesday to a tumulus (L ad 
montem, whence the name) near the Path 
road, and exaeting money for mlt, as it was : 
called, from all persons present, or jiassers- | 
by. The sum so collected was given to the i 
captain, or senior scholar, and uas in- I 
tended to assist in defraying the expenses | 
of his residence at the university. The ‘salt | 
money’ has been known to approach nearly | 

£1000. I 

Montepulciano (mon-ta-pol-cha'nd), n A j 
celebrated wine made from grapes growing j 
near the town i>f Montepidciano in I'uscany. | 
‘ Regal Montepulciano ' A ytoun ; 

Montero, Montero-cap (inon-teTo. mon- ! 
teT(i-kap), n. [Sji mentcra, a kind of cap, j 
originally a hunting -cap, from montero, a j 
huntsman, from monte, a mountain It is ' 
described as a cap with a spherical cro vn, 
and a flap round it that may be drawn down 
over tho ears.] A kind of cap, said to be 
properly a horseman's cap 

Hi*) hat was like a helmet or Spanish unvift-ro 
/ianm 

The moHtero-rap was scarlet, of a superfine Span- 
ish cloth, dyed in grain, and inoimted all round with 
fur, except about four niches m tlic front, which \\as 
faced with a light blue slightly embroidered. Sterne. 

Montezuma (mon-ta-zo'ma), n. [After a 
sovereign of Mexico ] A genus of Mexican 
evergreen trees lieloiiging to the ruit order 
Sterculiaceae, remarkable for their showy 
red flowers. 

Montoolfler (mofi-gol-fya or mont-goTfl-6r), 
n [From the inventors name ] A balloon 
filled with atmospheric air dilated by heat. 
—Montgoljier-ram, a hydraulic ram by which 
the fall of a column of water is caused to 
elevate a portion of itself to a height greater 
than that of its source. 

Month (munth), n. [0 E. moneth, A. Sax. 
mdnath, mfnioth, mAnth, from 'm6na, tho 
moon. See Moon, and comp. Icel. undnathr, 
Dan. maaned, D. rnaand, G. monath, which 
are similarly derived ] 1. One of the twelve 
parts of the calendar year; a period of time 
nearly corresponding in length to one revolu- 
tion of the moon round the earth; called dis- 
tinctively a calendar month. The calendar 
months consist unetiually of 30 or 81 days, 
except February, which consists of 28, and In 


leap-year of 29 days.— -2. The period between 
change and change of the moon, reckoned as 
twenty-eUfht days ; a lunar montli. (See be- 
low, Synodical ox proper lunar month. ) Until 
the passing of the act 13 and 14 Viet, xxi 
this was the sense in which the word was 
understood in all acts of parliament, unless 
a calendar month was specified, and in com- 
mon law and equity ‘montli’ is still taken 
as meaning a period of twenty-eight days. 
In ecclesiastical matters a calendar month 
is always understood. Month originally sig- 
nifled the time of one revolution of the moon, 
but the moon’s period may be detennined in 
relation to several celestial objects; hence 
there are several lunar periods known by dis- 
tinctive names, viz.-— Anomalistic month, a 
revolution of the moon from perigee to peri- 
gee ; average length 27 days, 13 horn’s, 18 
minutes, 37 ‘4 sticomis.— Nodical month, a re- 
volution from ascending node to ascending 
node ; average length 27 days, 5 hours, 5 
miuutes.BGseconds.—fii/r/crrai month, tlie in- 
terval between two successive conjunctions 
of the moon with the same fixed star; aver- 
age length 27 days, 7 hours, 43 miiintes, 11 5 
seconds -Synodical, or proper lunannonth, 
the time that elapses between new moon 
and new moon; average length 29 days. 12 
hours, 44 minutes, 2 9 seconds — Tropical 
or periodic month, the period reckoned from 
the moon’s passing the eipiitiox till her re- 
turn to the same point; average length 27 
days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 4*7 seconds.— 
3. The space of time in which the sun pas.ses 
through one sign, or a twelfth part of the 
zodiac: called distinctively a solar month 
This period contains 30 days, 10 hours, 29 
minutes, 5 seconds 

Monthllng (munth'ling), n. That which 
last for a month, or is a month old 
Yet hail to thee, 

I'l.iil, Feebie Ubrdsivorth 

Monthly (munthli), a l. Oontinuedamonth 
or performed in a month; as, the monthly 
revolution of the moon ~ 2 l)one or hap- 
pening once a month, or every month ; as, 
a monthly meeting; a monthly visit. 
Monthly (muntli'li), adv 1. Once a month; 
in every month ; as, the moon changes 
monthly —2 f As if under the influence of 
the moon; in the manner of a lunatic. T. 
Middleton 

Monthly (munth'll), n A magazine or other 
literary periodical, published once a month. 
Monthly-nurse (mnnth'li-ncrs). n A sick 
nurse who mnkeseiigagenientsfora limited 
period 

Month's-mindt (munth8'mind),n l. Earnest 
desire ; strong inclination Probably from 
a woman’s longing in picgnaiiey, wliich 
usually conimeiices in the first month of 
gestation Shak 

l or if a trmii|>et sound or drum beat, 

Wilt) li.ith not a month' ^ -mtnd \o combat? 

lindibras 

2 A celebration in remembrance of a de- 
ceased person held a month after the de- 
cease 

Keeping his month' v-mtnd and his obsccpiies 

XV ith solemn intercession for his soul Oid play. 

Montla (mon'ti-a), n [In honour of Joseph 
Monti, a professor of botany.] A genus of 
plants, nat order Portulacacere M fontana 
(the water blinks) is a minute succulent 
plant with very small white flowers, grow- 
ing ill wet gravelly places in Britain and 
throughout Europe, often forming dense 
tufts. 

Monticle (mon'ti-kl), n. [L. monficulue, 
dim of wons, mantis, a mountain 1 A little 
mount: a hillock: sometimes written mon- 
ticule Bailey 

Monticulate/ Monticulous (mon-tik'u-lat, 
moii-tik'u-lus), a. Having little projections 
or hills Smart. 

Monticule (mon'ti-kfil), n . See Montiole. 
Montigenous (mon-tij'en-us), a. [L mom, 
moot is, a mountain, and gigno, genui, to 
lieget ] Produced on a mountain [Rare. ] 
Montmartrite (mofi-mhr'trit),n. A mineral 
of a yellowish colour, occurring massive, 
and found at Montmartre, near Paris. Tt is 
soft, but resists the weather It is a com- 
pound of the sulphate and carbonate of 
lime. 

Montoir (mofi-tWftr), n |Fr , from monter, 
to mount.] In the manege, a horseblock; a 
stone used for aiding to iiiount a horse. 
Monton (mon 'ton), n. [Sp.] A miner’s 
name for a heap of ore ; a quantity of ore 
under the process of amalgamation. 
MontrOBB (mon'tros), n An under-gunner 
or assistant to a gunner, engineer, or flre- 
master; a inatross. SeeMATKoss. 


Monture (mon'tfir), n. [Fr. . a saddle-horse, 
a setting or mounting, from monter, to 
mount.] 1. A saddle-horse. 

And forward spurred his monture fierce withall, 
Within his amis longing his foe to strain 

Fatt^ax 

2. A setting, mounting, frame, or tho like 
Monument (mon'u-ment), n. [L. monu- 
mentum, from moneo, to remind, to warn.] 
1. Anything by which the memory of a per- 
son, period, or event is preserved or per- 

E etuated, a memorial. ‘Our bruised arms 
img up f or onume nts. ’ Sh ak. 

Collect the best monuments of our friends, their 
own linages in their w ntings. Pope. 

2. Especially sometliing built or erected in 
memory of events, actions, or persons ‘ To 
till with worm-holes stately monuments.’ 
Shak. 

(I would) pile up every stone 

Of lustre from the brook, in memory 

Ur monument to ages. Milton 

8 t A burial-vault; a tomb ‘Which like a 
taper in some monument, doth shine upon 
the dead man’s swartliy cheeks.’ Shak. 

Make the brifial-bed 

In that dim monument where Tyb.ilt lies. Shai. 
4. Any enduring evidence or example; a sin- 
gular or notable instance. 

And was it not worthy his being hated of his breth- 
ren, and being .sold out of his country, to give sucli a 
noble example of fidelity and chastity, as to stand a 
monument of it in holy writ for the admiration and 
imitation of all following ages? South 

Monumental (moil -u-meiit'al), a. 1 Pertain- 
ing to or connected with a monument or 
moiiiimeuts; as, a monumental inscription. 
2 Serving as a monument; memorial; pre- 
serving memory ; as, a monumental pillar. 
3 Having the character of or resembling 
a monument. ‘ Shadows brown that Sylvan 
loves, of pine or monumental oak.' Milton 
4.t Belonging to a tomb. 

Softly may he be posscsst 

Of his monumental Crashatv 

Monumentally (mon-u-ment'al-ll), adv. 
1 By way of memorial ; as, tho pillar was 
erected monumentally. --2. By means of 
monuments 

Mony (moiTi), a. Many. [Scotch.] 

Moo (mb), V. i. To make the noise of a cow; 
to low; imitated from the sound. [A child’s 
word ] 

Moo (mb), n. The noise of a cow; act of 
lowing 

Mood (mbd), n. [Fr. mode, L. modus. See 
Mode, which is simply this word in a dif- 
ferent form ] 1 In gram, the designation, 
by the form of tho verb, of the manner of 
onr conception of an event, or fact, whether 
as certain, contingent, possible, desirable, 
or the like. The moods of the English verb 
are the indicative, potential, mwjunotive, 
imperative, and infinitive. See these terms. 
2. In logic, the form of an argument; the 
regular determination of propositions ac- 
cording to their quantity, as universal or 
particular, and their (juality, as affirmative 
or negative. — Mood of a categorical syllo- 
gism, ill logic, the designation of its three 
propositions in the order in which they 
stand according to their quantity and qua- 
lity.— 3. In 7nusic, see Mode. 

Mood (mod), 71. [A. Sax. nidd, mind, pas- 
sion, disposition, mood; cog. O.Fris. 0. Sax. 
7mkl, Goth. mOds, Icel. m6dr (rndthr), Dan. 
and Sw. mod, D. moed, G. muth, mood, 
spirit, passion, courage, Ac. ; root-meaning 
doubtful.] 1. Temper of mind; state of the 
mind in regard to passion or feeling; dis- 
position; humour; as, a melancholy mood; 
an angry mood; a suppliant mood. ‘ Eyes 
unused to the melting irtood.’ Shak ‘For- 
tune in her shift and change of mood.’ 
Shak 

l I'overn'd men by change, and so I sway’d 
All moods Tennyson, 

2.t Anger; heat of temper. ‘Till at the last 
aslaked was his mood.’ Chaucer. ‘Who, 
in my inood, I stabb'd unto the heart.' 
Shak -3. A moody, morbid, or fantastic 
state of mind, as a fit of had temper, sud- 
den anger, sullenness, absence of mind, or 
the like ; generally used in the plural, and 
preceded by a possessive pronoun. 

Then turn'd .Sir Torre, and being in hts moods. 
Left tJiein, and under the strange-statued gate, 
Where Arthur’s wars were render’d nwstically. 
Past up the still rich city to his kin. Tennyson. 

MoocUly (mdd'i-li),acfr In a moody manner; 
peevislily; sullenly; sadly. 

Moodixiess (mbd'i-nes), n. The state or 
(luality of being moody ; peevishness ; sul- 
lenness. 


oh, o/iain; 6h, So. loc/i; g, yo; J,job; A, Fr. ton; ng, sin^i; th, tAen; tli, tAin; w, trig; wh, toAig; ash, azure. — SeeKE7. 
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Moodir (md'dSr), n. The Turkish naiae for 

governor of a city or district. Also 
written Mudir. 

Hoodirlell (mc>-d6r-e'a), n. A district gov- 
enied by a iiioodir. Written also Mudirieh. 
Moody (nibd'i), a. [A Sax. m6dig, angry. 
.See MOOD, temper ] 1. Subject to or indulg- 
ing in moods or hnniours 

Moody madness laiiijhms wild 

Amid severest woe Gray. 

2 t Correspond mg or adapted to moods or 
varying states of mind [Rare.] 

Give me some music — nmsjc, moody food 

Of us that trade in love Shak. 

3. Angry; peevish; fretful; out of humour; 
gloomy; sullen, melancholy ‘Moody and 
dull melanclioly ' Shak. ‘Your wood ?/ dis- 
contented souls.' Shak. 

Moody-mad t (mod‘i-mad), a Mad with 
anger 'Moodt/-mad and desperate stags.’ 
Shak. 

Moolah, MooUah (muVa), n. .Same as Mol- 
lah. 

MoolS, Mouls (inolz), n. [A form of mould ] 
Pulverized earth ; the earth of the grave . 
the dust of the dead; the grave [Scotch.] 
Moon (mon). n. [A Sax iit6na, the moon 
(masc.V. cog O Fris. ui6na, Goth, uifna, 
Icel. indni, Dan luaane, 1). maan, O.H G. 
rtuino (the Mod. G vwnd, moon, is a de- 
rivative like E. month). Litli menu. Or 
m^ni, Per. ma, Skr. man, all meaning the 
moon; from a root nui, to measure: the 
moon was early adopted as a measurer of 
time, hence the name ] 1 The heavenly 
orb which revolves round tlie earth ; a sec- 
ondary planet or satellite of the earth, whose 
boiTowed light i& reflected to the earth, and 
serves to dispel the darkness of night The 
moon, after the sun, is not only the most 
conspicuous, hut in an astronomical point 
of view tlie most interesting of the heavenly 
bodies The variety of her phases, her 
eclipses, and the rapidity with which she ! 
changes her place among the fixed stars, j 
drew the attention of the earliest observers 
of the heavens ; while in modern times the 
important application of tlie theory of her 
motions to navigation, and the determina- 
tion of terrestrial longitudes, has given the 
lunar theory the first rank among the objects 
ol astronomical science. Among all the 
heavenly bodies the moon is the nearest to j 
ns. The mean distance of its centre from j 
that of the earth is 59 96 of tlie eartli’s eijua- : 
torial radii, or about 237,000 miles, its dia- 
meter is 2100 miles, and its magnitude about i 
of that of the earth ; it completes its ! 
revolution round the earth, or makes the 
tour of the heavens, in a mean or average 
period of 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 11 .5 
seconds, which constitutes the sidereal 
month (See Month ) The motion of the 
moon round the earth is subject to great 
inequalities, arising from the Min’s attrac- . 
tion, combined witii the different position.^ ; 
of the moon in regard to the earth and sun, ! 
it revolves on its own axis in the same time ! 
that it takes to revolve round the earth, as 
appears from its always presenting the same ' 
side to the earth I'he face of the moon t 
api>ears to the naked eye divei'sifled bj j 
dark and bright patches, which on being 1 
examined with a good telescope are discov- 
ered to be mountains and valleys, tlie moun- 
tains appearing to be of a volcanic charac- 
ter. Tme moon has no clouds nor any other 
indication of an atmosphere - 2 A satellite 
of any planet ; as, the 7noons of Jupiter — 

8. The period of a revolution of the moon 
round the earth ; a month ‘IJiis roaring 
moon of daffodil and crocus ’ Tennyson 
(Now confined to poetry.] 

One twelve ynoons more she'll wear Diana's livery. 

b>hnk 

4. Something in the shape of a moon or 
crescent; as, mfwt a crescent-shaped out- 
work; a half-moon - Moon in distance, a 
nautical phrase used when the angle be- 
tween the moon and the snn or a star ad- 
mits of measurement for lunar observation 
— Beyond the moon, beyond reach ; extra- 
vagantly; out of depth. 

Whither art thou rapt. 

Beyond the moofi that stnvest thus to strain? 

Drayton. 

Moon (mbn), V t. 1. To adoni with a moon 
or moons; to furnish with crescents or moon- 
shaped marks. ‘ With his mooned train the 
strutting peacock. * Drayton. [Poetical] - 
2. To expose to the rays of the moon. 

If they wouH have Jt to be exceeding white indeed 
they seethe it yet once more, after it hath been thus 
sunned and mooned. Holland. 


Moon (mfinX V.i To wander or gaze idly 
or moodily about, as if moon - struck. 
[Colloq.] 

Elsley was moentn^^ down the river by himself. 

Ktngsley. 

Moon- ‘beam (mOn'bemX n. A ray of light 
from tlie moon. ‘To fan the moonbeams 
fixim his sleeping eyes ' Shak. 

Moon -blasted (mbn'blast-ed), a. Blasted 
by the influence, or supposed influence, of 
the moon. 

Moon-blind (mbn'blind), a. Dim-sighted ; 
purblind Sir W. Scott. 

Moon-blink (mon'blingk), n A temporary 
evening blindness occasioned by sleeping in 
the moonshine in tropical climates 
Moon- calf (nion'kafX n [Oomp. G mond- 
kalb, a moon-calf, a aolt, a false conception 
— a iierson or conception inflneneed by tlie 
moon.] 1 A monster; a deformed creature. 

‘ The sotted no>o/i-ca(f gapes ‘ Dryden —2 A 
mole or mass of flesliy matter generated in 
the uterus, a false conception.— 3. A dolt; a 
stupid fellow. 

Moon-culminating (mon'loil-miii-at-ing), 
a. In astron. an epithet for those stars 
which pass tlie meridian soon before or after 
the moon 

Moon-dial (mon'dl-al), 7i. A dial to show 
the hours by the moon 
Mooned (mondV a. 1. Having the moon as 
symbol; identined witli the moon ‘Mooned 
Ashtaroth ’ Milton. - - 2 Furnished with a ' 
moon ; bearing the Turkish symbol of tlie ' 
crescent. ‘ Upon the mooned domes aloof. ’ 
Tennyson. — 3 Resembling the moon; cres- 
cent-shaped 

"While thus he spake, the angelic squadron bright i 
Turned fiery red, sharpening into tnooned horm 
Their phalanx. Milton 

Mooner (mon'6r), n. One who moons; one 
who wanders or gazes idly or moodily about, 
as if moonstruck Dickens [Uolloq.] 
Moonet (mon'et). n. A little moon, a satel- 
lite ‘ 'I'he moonets about Saturn and Jupi- 
ter ’ lip Hall 

Mooney (mon'i), a Same as Moony 
Mooney (mon'i), n. A noodle; a simpleton, 
[Colloq ] 

Moon-eye (mon'i), n 1. An eye affected by 
the moon, or supposed to be affected by tlie 
moon —2 A disease in a horse’s eye 
Moon-eyed (mon'id), a l. Affected with 
moon-eye; having eyes affected by the moon, 
or supiiosed to he so affected —2. Dim-eyed; 
T>urb]ind Dryden 

Moonfern (mon'f^rn), n Same as Moon- j 
icort 

Moon-flsb (mon'flsh), n A fish of a silver 
colour found in the Antilles, whose tail is 
sliaped like a half-moon; Bphippus gigas. 
Moonflaw (mon'fla), n A flaw or ilefect 
caused by the moon; an attack of lunacy 

1 fear she h.'is a tncoujlaiv in her brains; j 

She chides and fights that none can look upon her l 
lironif ! 

Moon-flower (inon'flou-t*r).?t A jdant, [ 

santhemum Lencanthennim, the ox-eye | 

daisy: so 0.1110(1 from its appearance. (.S(‘c I 
CHHYSANTHKMUM ) The name is also .ij)- 
plied to oiu; or two idants blossoming at 
night, especially to Jpoma-a bona-nox, a con- 
volvulaceons jdant of the East Indies. 

Moong (tnong),n. In the East indies, a name ! 
given to some varieties of Vhaseolus Mungo, i 
a sjiecies of kidney-bean ] 

MOOngUS (nion'gqs), n Same as Mungoose. , 
Moonisb (mon'ish), a. Like tlie moon; vari- 
able, as the moon; fickle, rtiglit> 

At whirl! time would I, being but .i youth, 

gricvf , be eflrenimatc.chaiigcablf, fijiiging. .uid liking 

Shak 

Moonia, Moonjab (nnin'ja), // A grass 
(Sa^arum moonja) Indigenous to India, 
posse.ssing great tenacity, and twisted into 
tfiw-ropes, rigging, (fee,, by native boatmen. i 
Moonless (mon'Ies), a. Destitute of a moon ; I 
witlioiit moonlight , 

Moonlight (monlit), n. The light afforded 
by t)ie moon. 

Moonlight (mon'lit), a. Pertaining to moon- 
lightTniuminated by the moon ; occurring 
during (tr by moonlight. ‘Our moonlight 
revels.' Shak ‘Alone and gazing on the 
motmliaht sea. ’ Southey. 

Moonlighter (m6n'lit-6rk n One of those | 
ruffians who have often liaiided together to i 
carry on outrages at night in Ireland, in the 
country districts. 

Moonling (mOn'ling), n A simpleton; a 
fool; a lunatic. B. Jonson. 

Moon-Ut (mon'lit), a. Lit or illuminated 
by the moon. ‘ The moon-lit sea.’ Moore. 

Narrow slips of ullver cloud Tennyson \ 


Moon-loved (mOn'luvdX a. Loved by the 
I moon. 

' The yellow-sklrted fayes 

Fly after the night-iteeds, leaving their tnooft^loved 
j niaxe. Milton. 

\ Moon-madness (mbn'mad-ne8),n. Lunacy. 

I Shelley. 

Moon-milk (nidn'milk). See Lac-lunjd. 
Moon -month (mdn'munth), n. A lunar 
1 month. 

Moon-raker (mi)n'rak-6r), n. Naut. same 
as Moon-sail. 

Moonrise (mbn'rlz), w The rise or first 
appearance of the moon above the horizon. 
‘The serene inoonrisc of a summer night.’ 
J ohn Morley 

Moon-sail tmbn'sal), n. A sail rigged above 
a sky-sail, which is usually the highest sail 
in a ship. Called also Moon-raker 
Moon- seed (mon'sed), n A plant, 
spermum canadense, so named from the 
crescent-like form of its seed. It is found 
in the United States of America, and being 
a climbing shrub is commonly planted for 
covering bowers. See ]V1 ENISPEJIMACE^. 
Moonset (mtin'set), n [Formed on analogy 
of sunset. ] The setting of the moon. Brown- 
ing [Rare ] 

I Moon-sliaped (mon'shapt), a. Shaped like 
the moon; crescent-shaped. 

Moonshee (nuin'she). n. [Arab, munshi.} 
In Hlndostan, an interpreter; a teacher or 
languages 

Moon -sheered (mbn'shcrd), a. Naut. ap- 
plied to a ship the upper works of which 
rise very high fore and aft. 

Moonshine (mon'shin), n 1 'The light of 
the moon.-— 2. Fig show without substance 
or reality ; pretence ; empty show ; fiction. 
Hence such phrases as a matter of moon- 
shine, a matter of no consequence or of in- 
difference.— 3 A month [Burlesque and 
rare. ] 

1 .mil some twelve or fourteen moonshtnes 
l-.ig of .1 brother. Slmk. 

4 Smuggled spirits. Admiral Smyth. --B f 
dish of pouched eggs and sauce 
Could I those whitely stars go nigh, 

I'd poach them, and .is moonshine dress, 

To make my Delm <i curious mess licnvell. 

I'll make a sop o the moon\hine of you iihak. 

Moonshine, Moonshiny (mou'.shin, mon'- 
sliiii-i), a Illuminated ny the moon; ns, a 
fair moonshine night ‘ You moonshine rev- 
ellers ’ Shak. 

1 went to see them in a moonshtny night .dddison. 

Moonsilf (inon'sif), n An East Indian name 
for a native justice or judge 
Moonstone (mon'stbn), n A variety of adu- 
laria worked by lapidaries By reflected 
light it presents a pearlj play of c(dour not 
unlike that of the moon It occurs mass- 
ive, and also in crystals, in fissures of granite, 
gneiss, Ac The finest specimens come from 
Ceylon 

Moonstruck, Moonstricken (mon'struk, 
mon'stiik-n), a. Affected by the infiueiice 
of the moon , lunatic. ‘Moonstruck mad- 
ness ’ Milton 

A moonstruck sjlly lad that lost his way, 

And, like Ins bard, confounded night with day. 

Byron 

Ibippily the nioonstru ken jjrince had gone a step 
too far Brouj;ham. 

Moon -trefoil (mon'tre-foil), n A plant, 
Mcdicago arhorea ,m\ evergreen shrub, native 
of Italy, but long introduced into our gar- 
dens See MEDK’Afio 

Moonwort (mon'wert), n. A plant, Botry- 
chium brnaria See BoTKYCHIUM 
Moony, Mooney (mon'i), a l Pertaining 
to the moon ‘Soft and pale os the moony 
beam ’ N Drake - ‘1 Like a moon; moon- 
shaped or crescent-shaped.- 3. Bearing or 
furnished with a crescent ns an emblem, 
badge, or standard ; having the crescent as 
a standard. ‘ The moony standards of proud 
Ottoman ' Sylvester, Du Iturtas. 

Ivncountermg fierce 
Tlie .Solyme.m sultan, he c/erthrew 
His moony troops, returning br.ivcly smear'd 
With I'.iymm blood Philips. 

4 Intoxicated, tipsy, Household Words. 
[Colloq. 1 -5 Bewildered or silly, as if moon- 
struck; hazy. 

What a mooney grandmother you arc, after all, 
Dickens. 

Moon-year (mdn'y^r), n. A lunar year, the 
time required for twelve revolutions of the 
moon, which la 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, 

87 seconds, according to Lalamie. 

Moop (mbp), v.i. (A non-nasallzed form 
of mump. ] To nibble ; to mump. Bums. 
[Scotch.] 


F&te, Utr, fat. fgll; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOvc; tfibe, tub. bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Moor (mttr), n. [A. Sax. mdr, waste land, a 
moor, a fen, a hill or any heath-clad track ; 
Icel. rn6r, a moor, a heath; D. moer, a mor- 
ass; Dan tnor, a moor, a marsh; G. irwor, a 
marsh, a fen, a moor: from the same root as 
marsh, mere, mire—morass being a deriva- 
tive. ] 1. A tract of land overrun with heath, 
the soil of which consists of poor light earth, 
or is marshy or peaty, or otherwise barren. . 
2. A tract of land on which game is strictly I 
preserved for the purjioses of siKirt, 

Moor (mttr), n. [D, Moor, Pr. Maure, G. 
Mohr, from L. Maurus, Gr. Mauros, a Moor, 
probably from Gr. nuiarog, black or dark- 
coloured. 1 A native of the northern coast of 
Africa, called by the Romans Mauretania, 
the country of dark-complexioned people. 
The same country is now called Morocco, 
Tunis, Algiers, (fee 

Moor (mbr), v. t. (Prom 1). inarren, maaren, 
maren, to tie, to moor; the same word as 
E, mar, A. Sax. merran, dmerran, to hin- 
der, to mar, 0 H.G. marrjan, to stop, to 
hinder, to mar.] 1. To coniine or secure (a 
ship) in a particular station, as by cables and 
anchors or by chains — 2. To secure ; to fix 
firmly. 

Moor (mor), v i. To be confined by cables 
or chains. [Rare.] 

< Jn oozy ground his galleys inooy Diyden. 

Moor (mor), n. An officer in the Isle of Man 
who summons the courts for the several 
districts or sheadings. Wharton. 

Moorage (mor'aj), n. A place for mooring 

Moor -ball (mor'bal), n The common 
name for the curious sponge -like halls i 
found at the bottom of fresh-water lakes, I 
and consisting of plants of an alga, the 
systematic name of which is Conferva 
rapila. The plant consists of a mass of 
ranched, articulated, green threads, re- 
sembling the hair-balls sometimes found in 
the stomach of ruminants 

Moor -bred (mor 'bred), a Troduced on 
nmol's. Drai/ton 

Moor -buzzard (mbr'buz-6rd), n See 
Maiish-harrier 

Mooreba (mor'cha), n An East Indian 
term for a battery 


landing-place by hawsers or chains ; also, 
a strong piece of timber or iron inserted 
into the deck of ships for fastening the 
moorinj^ when alongside a quay. 

Moorlsn (mOr'ish), a. Moory; having the 
character of a moor. ‘Along the moorish 
fens. ’ Thomson. 

Moorish (mdr'lsh), a. Pertaining to the 
Moors or Saracens. —ilfoomA. or Moresque 
architecture, a style of architecture which 
the Moors of Spain and other Mohamme- 



Moorish Doorway. Cordova. 

dan nations have employed in mosqncs and 
other public edifices Called also Saracenic 
or Arabian Architectuw Its distinguish- 
ing features are the prevailing use of the 
arch of a horse-.shoe shape, lofty, elongated 
cupolas, and a profusion of elaborate sur- 
I face decoration The horse-shoe arch em- 
I braces move than a semicircle, and is there- 


Abdool.a Kh.iti is m charge of .i ittovn ha 
ir li 

Moor-coal (mor'kOl), n In geol a friable 
variety of lignite 

Moorcock, Moorfowl (moi-'kok, moi*'foul). 
n. The red-grouse (/7rt//o/iu.v .vcoDcu^') 8ee 
Grouse. The female is' called the moorhen 

Mooress (mor 'us), n A female Moor 
Campbell. 

Moor-game (moi’'gam), n. Grouse; red- 
game 

Moor-grass (mor'gras), n A Iiriti.sh plant 
of the genus Sesleria, the S eoendea ft 
grows on mountains in Scotland and the 
north of England. 

Moorhen (mor 'hen), n The common 
English name for the galhnule or water- 
hen, the Galliaula ehloropns, as also for 
the female of the red-grouse or Lagopus 
sco(icii.s. 

Moor-111, Mulr-ill (mor'il), n A disease 
to which cattle are subject Called also 
Bedwa ter (which .see) [Scotch, [ 

Mooring (mor'iug), u. Navt (a) the act of 
securing a ship or boat to a particular 
place by means of anchors, <&.c. (b) pi. That 
by which a ship is so moored or secured, as 
the anchors, chains, or hawsers by which 
she is kept stationary in a river or har- 
bour. (c) pi. The place where a ship is so 
secured. Hence, Jig. what constitutes an 
attachment or Itoud of connection. 
Mooring-block (mor'iug-hlok), n A sort 








m 


of cast-iron anchor used in some ot the 
royal ports for riding ships by 
Moorlng-paU* Mooring-post (mdr'ing- 
p»l, mdr'fng-pfist), n A strong upright 
post of wood, stone, or iron fixed firmly 
into the ground for securing vessels to a 


Moorish Wall Decoration, Alhambra. 

fore narrower at the springing than above, 
as shown iii the doorway here figured. Simi- 
lar uirhes, pointed at top, are also common, 
as well as trefoil, cinque-foil, and other 
forms of arches The columns from which 
the arches spring are slender, sometimes in 
pairs,and the .superincumbent masses bi oad 
and heavy The profuse decoration of in- 
terior surfaces with richly coloured ara- 
besiiues and geometrical designs is another 
distinctive feature of this style of architec- 
ture Mosaics of glazed tiles, such as that 
shown in the accompanying cut, are fre- 
(inently employed to decorate walls, the 
star lieing one of the simple forms often 
adopted to form the basis of the design. | 
Many interesting examples of this style of I 
architecture remain at various places in 
Spain, the finest of all being the Alhambra 
at Granada. 

Moorland (mdr'land), n. A waste, barren 
district ; a moor. Brackett. 

Moorpan, Moorband (mor'pan, mdr'band), 
n. A term signifying the hard clayey j 
layer — frequently ferruginous — found at 
the depth of 10 or 12 inches in mossy di.s- j 
tricts, and the formation of which may ( 
perhaps be attributed to the land being 
always full of water to that mark, the j 
influence of evaporation and of vegetation 
extending no deeper. | 


Moorstono (mbr'stdn), n. A species ot 
granite found in Cornwall and some other 
parts of England, and very serviceable in 
the coarser parts of a building. 

Moor-tltling (mOr'ttt-llngj, n. The bird 
known more commonly as the stone-chat. 

Mooruk (nidr'pk), n. The native name for 
a rare cassowmy (Casimrius Bennett ii) that 
was discovered In 1866 by Captain Devlin 
in tlie island of New Britain. It is easily 
tamed. 

Moory (mttr'i), a. Moorish ; marshy ; fenny ; 
boggy; watery. ‘ As when thick mists arise 
from moory vales.’ Fatrfax. 

Moory (mOr'i), n. A brown cloth made in 
India. Simmonds. 

Moose (mbs), n. [A native Indian name.] 
An animal of the genus Cervus, C. Alces (or 
Alces Malchis), and the largest of the deer 
kind, growing sometimes to the height of 
17 hands, and weighing 1200 lbs. This animal 
has palinated horns, with a short thick neck, 
and an upright mane of a liglit brown colour. 
The eyes are small, the ears a foot long, very 
broad and slouching; the upper lip is square, 
hangs over tlie lower one, and has a deep 
furrow in the middle so as to appear bifid. 
This animal inhabits the colder parts of 
North America as well as the corresponding 
latitudes of Europe and Asia, the European 
variety being known as the elk See Elk. 

Moose-deer (mos'der), n. Same as Noose. 

Moose-wood (mds'wvid), n. 1 A tree of the 
genus Acer(A found in the United 

States, and sometimes called Striped Maple. 
2 A shrub of tlie genus Dirca (D. palustris) 
found in the northern United States. Called 
also Leather^wood 

Moostabid (mUs'ta-hid), n. A high-priest or 
chief riiollah among the Persians. 

Moot (mot), V. t. [A. Sax. mOtian, to meet for 
deliberation, to treat, to discuss, to dispute, 
from m6t, a meeting, an assemoly, a mote, 
whence mHan, to meet. See Meet.] 1. To 
debate; to discuss; to argue for and against. 

1 Ills ts the most general expression of a problem 
which hardly has been nientioiicd, minh less mooted, 
m this country. Sir // ’, llamtllon. 

Specifically -2. In lau), to plead or debate 
merely by way of exercise, as was commonly 
done in the iuns of court at api>ointed 
times. Wharton, 

Moot (mot), v.i. To argue or plead on a 
supposed cause. 

lie t.ilks statutes as fiercely as if he had mooted 
seven years in the inns of court lip, Earle 

Moot (mot), n Dispute; debate; discussion; 
specifically , in ^«!o,a debate on a hypothetical 
case by way of practice. 

Orators have their declamations; lawyers have 
their Bacon 

Moot (mot), a. Relating to or connected 
witli (lebiitable questions ; subject to dis- 
cussion ; discussed or debated ; as, a moot 
question. ‘ This moot case.’ Dryden. 

Mootable (mot'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
mooted Sir T Browne. 

Moot-case (mot'kas), n. A point, case, or 
question to be mooted or debated. See 
Moot, a . 

Moot-court (mot'kort), n In law schools, 
a meeting or court held for the purpose of 
discussing points of law or arguing and 
deciding fictitious cases. 

Mooted, Moulted (mot'ed, mOlt'eil), p. 
and a. In her. a term sometimes used in 
the same sense as eradicated, or torn up by 
the roots. 

Mooter (mot'6r), n One who moots; a dis- 
puter of a moot-case T'odd. 

Moot-ball t (mot'hal), n. A ball of meeting; 
a hall of debate; a hall of judgment. In the 
moot-halls, formerly connected with inns of 
court, imaginary or rnoot-cases were argued 
by the students at law. 

Tlien tliey led Jesus to Cmaphas, into the moot- 
halt, and it was early. It rikltj^c, Jn xvm. 28. 

Moot-bill (nidt'hil), n, A hill of meeting on 
which our Saxon ancestors held their great 
courts. 

Moot-bouse (mbt'hoiis), n. Same as Moot- 
hall. 

Moot-man. (mbt'man), n One of those who 
used to argue a hypothetical case in the inns 
of court. 

Moot -point ( nibt ' point ), n. A point de- 
bated or liable to he debated 

Whether this young gentleman combined with the 
miserly vice of an old one .my of the open-handed 
vices of a young one was a mool-point. Dichens. 

Mop (mop), n. [A Celtic word; W. 7Hop, 
mopa, a mop; Gael, mab, mob, a tuft, tassel, 
mop; allied to L. mappa, a towel,] 1. A 
piece of cloth, or a collection of thrums or 


ob, oAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, po; j,job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sin^r; th, tAen; th, tAin; w, trig; wh, toAig; zh, azure.— Soe KEY. 
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coane yarn fastened to a long handle and 
used for cleaning floors, windows, carriages, 
Ac.— 2. The young of any animal. [Provin- 
cial.]— 8. A young girl; a moppet.— 4. A fair 
where servants are hired See extract, 
which gives a plausible explanation of the 
name. 

Some few days after the statute fair <i second, 
called a is held for the bcnetit of those not 

already hired This fair mops or wipes up the refuse 
of the statute fair, carrying away the drejjs of the 
servants left lirrtvtr. 

Mop (mop), r t pret pp mopped ; ppr. 

mapping To rub or wipe with a mop. 

Mop (mop). // (( ’<imp D. moppen, to pout, 

to make a sulky face.] A wry mouth; a 
grimace. 

What mop'! and mowes it makes! heigh, how it 
frisketh ! iir FI. 

Mop (mop), r i. To make a wry mouth. 

Mark but his countenance ; see how he wfl/xand 
how he mows, and how he strains his looks 

Bnmahy Rich. 

Mop -board (mop'bord), »i. The wash- 
board or skirting of a room. See WASH- 
BOARD. 

Mope (mop), v.i pret & pp moped ; ppr. 
moping. (Probably connected witli mop, a 
wry mouth; D moppen, to pout ] To be very 
stupid ; to be very dull; to be ilrowsy or list- 
lens ; to be spiritless or gloomy. ‘ Demoniac 
phrensy, mopin <7 melancholy ' Milton 
Or Imt a sickly part of one true sense 
Could not so Shak 

Mope (ni6p), r t To make stupid or spirit- 
less. ‘A young, low-spirited, moped crea- 
tuie.’ Ltjckc 

Mope (niop), n A stupid or low-spirited 
pei*8on ; a drone ‘No moagi'e, muse-rid | 
mope, adust and thin ’ Pope I 

Mope - eyed ( mop ' id ), a short-sighted ; I 
purblind. Bramhall ' 

Mopeful (mop'f pi), /i. Mopish; stupid; dull 
Mop-fair (mop far), n Same as Mop, 4 
Mopingly (mop'ing-li), ade In a moping 
manner. 

Mopiall(m6p'i8h), a Dull; spiritless; stupid; 
dejected. ' A sort of mopWi and unsociable 
creatures ’ KilUngheck. 

Mopisbly (mop'ish-li), adv. In a mopish 
manner. ‘ i/opt s7ji,v stupid ’ Bp. Hall 
Mopialiness (mop'ish-nes), n Dejection ; 
dulness, stupidity Dp Hall. 

Moplah (mop'Ja), 71. A Mohammedan in- 
habitant of Malaliar, descended from Arabs 
and Moors wlio settled in Malabar and 
married native women 
Moppet (raop'et), n [Dim of mop (which 
see).] 1. A rag baby; a puppet made of ! 
cloth. --2. A fondling name of a little girl or 
a woman.— 3 A woolly variety of dog i 

Mopsey (mop'si). n l, .Same as Moppet. - [ 
2, An untidy woman. Halliwell 
Mopsical (mop'sik-al), a Short-sighte<l ; 
purblind; moi>e-eyed; stupid. Bp Gauden 
MopUS (md'pus), n A mope; a drone ‘ I’m , 
grown a mere mopus ’ Swift i 

MopUfl (mo'pus), u. [According to Latham, 
who defines It as a bad piece of money, i 
‘ from Sir Giles Mompesson, the notorious 
monopolist of James 1 ’s time.’] Money: 
usually in the plural. [Slang.] ! 

MOQuette (mo-ket ), n [Fr. See Mock ] ' 
1. A tapestry Brussels carpet of a fine qua- j 
lity.— 2. A species of Wilton carpet | 

Mor, More (mor) A Celtic adjective found i 
often as a component in personal and place 
names, and signifying great, as, Canmore, t 
great head, Strathmore, the great strath It ' 
occurs also in common nouns of Celtic 
origin, as claymm'e, great sword 
Mora (md'ra), n (L . delay ] Jn Seotn law, ! 
a general term applicable to all undue de- j 
lays in the prosecution or completion of an , 
inchoate bargain, diligence, or the like; and ' 
the legal effect of which may be to ljl>eratc j 
the contracting parties, or to frustrate the ' 
object of the diligence 
Mora (mo'ra), n An ancient game still 
played in Italy with extraordinary zest, by I 
two persons raising the right hand, and 
suddenly and contemporaneously throwing 
it down with only some of the fingers ex- | 
tended, when the aim is to guess wJiat they ! 
unitedly amount to. 

Mora (md'ra), 7i. [The native Ouiarja name.] 

1. A South American genus of trees, cimtaln- 
ing only one known species, the M exeelsa 
It belongs to the nat. order LemnninoBse, 
sub-order Coesalpinieso It is valuable for 
its timber; the bark is used for tanning, and 
the seeds, which contain starch, are used by 
the Indians for food in times of scarcity. In 
Guiana the tree attains a height of 100 feet j 


I and upwards.— 2. The wood of that tree, 
much esteemed for shipbuilding, being re- 
j cogniaed at Lloyd’s as a first-class timber. 
Moraoeso (mo-r&'sfi-d), ». pi. [Morw», one of 
I the genera.] A natural order of diclinous 
! exogens, of Lindley’s urtical alliance, and 
{ sometimes regarded as a sub-order of 
; Artocarpaceao. The members are trees and 
shrubs natives of temperate and tropical 
climates. The plants abound in milky 
juice, and many of them are valuable for the 
caoutchouc obtained from it; others are 
esteemed for their fruit, while the bark of 
several yields useful fibres. It comprises 
mulberries, figs, osage-orange, fustic, and 
contrayerva. 

Moraine (md-ran'), n. [Fr, connected 
with It mora, a heap of stones.] The name 
given to those accumulations of stones, 
sand, or other debris found on the sur- 
face of glaciers or in the valleys at their 
foot. The latter are called ter7ninal mo- 
raines, the former lateral or medial vno- 
according as they are situated at the 
sides or about the middle of the glacier. 
Lateral moraines are formed by the fall of 
detritus from the mountains that inclose 
the glaciers and are always present, medial 
moraines by the iiiiiou of the adjacent lat- 
eral moraines of two or more glaciers from 
different valleys meeting togetlier The 
term moraine profonde is applied to tlie 
detritus beneath the glacier. 8ec Gr.AClEK 
Moral (moYal), a. [Fr moral, from L mo- \ 
rails, pertaining to manners or morals, 1 
from mos, moris, manner, mores, manners, I 
morals.] 1. Relating to right and wrong ( 
a.s determined by duty; relating to morality ' 
or morals; ethical; as, 7noral law; moral 
philo.Hophy; 7noral sense; 7noral nature; 
moral courage ; nun at suasion. 

Mankitul is broken loose from mor «/ bands 

Diydni 

2 In a special sen.se, relating to the private* 
and social duties of men as distinct from 
civil responsibilities; related or pertaining 
to a law of right and wrong, considered as 
being binding in its own nature, and not 
depending on human law's; opposed to posi- 
tive. 

Moral duties arise out of the nature of the case 
itself, prior to external command; positive lUitics do 
not arise out of the nature of tlie case but froinexti r- 
ual command Butler 

3 Capable of distinguishing between riglit 
and WTong: )>oiind to conform to what i.s 
right; sniiject to a principle of duty; ac- 
tountablc 

A mco'd/ .lufent is a beinn that is cap.ihlc of those 
actions th.it have a moral niialily and which can 
properly he denominated good or evil m a moral 
sense, virtuous or vicious, commendable or faulty 
Edwards. 

4, Governed by or conformable to the laws 
of right and wrong: opposed to immoral; 
(a) applied to things; as, 7noral actions; a 
moral life {b) Applied to persons, respect- 
ing oracling in accordance with the laws of 
right and wrong. 

The wiser and more moral part of mankind were 
forced to set uj* laws nncl punishnicnts, to keep the 
generality of mankind m some tolerable order 

Hooker 

ft Appealing to or affecting man as engaged 
in the practical concerns of life ; sufficient 
for practical purposes: opposed to demon- 
strative; as, moral evidence; moral argu- 
ments; 7noral certainty. 

Physical and mathematical certainty may be styled 
infallible ; and moral certainty may be properly 
styled mdubitahlc. Bp If’tlkms. 

Political reason is a computing principle ; adding, 
subtr.acting, multiplying, and dividing, morally, ancl 
not met.iphysically or mathematically, true mot al 

demonstrations Burke 

6 t Having a moral; latent; hidden; figura- 
tive; allegorical; symliolical. 

By my troth. I have no moral meaning; I meant, | 
plain holy-thistle Shak. 

A thousand moral paintings I can show 
That shall demonstrate these quick blows of For- 
tune’s 

More pregnantly than words. Shak 

7. t Moralizing Shak. —Moral emdeTice. See 
under Evidence —Moral law, the law of 
God which prescribes the moral or social 
duties, and prohibits the transgression of 
them, as distinguished from ceremonial law 
—Moral philosophy or moral science, the 
philosophy or science which treats of the 
nature and grounds of moral obligation ; 
ethics (which %ee).—MorcU sense or moral 
faculty, the capacity to perceive what is 
good or bad In conduct, and to approve or 
disapprove; conscience. 


Moral (mo'ral), n. l.f Morality; the doo> 
trine or practice of the duties of life. [Rare.] 
Their moral and ceconnmy 
Most perfectly they made agree. Prior. 

2. pi. (a) Conduct; behaviour; course of life 
in regard to right and wrong; as, a man of 
correct morals. ‘Some, as corrupt In their 
7norals as vice could make them. ’ South.— 
(&) Moral philosophy; ethics; as, a lecturer 
on morals.— Z. The doctrine inculcated by 
a fiction ; the practical lesson which any- 
thing is designed to teach ; hence. Intent; 
meaning 

He has left me here to expand the meaning or 
moral of his signs and tokens Shak. 

The moral is the first business of the poet. 

Dtydett. 

4. A kind of drama, more commonly called 
a Morality. 

Morals, projierly so called, however, had disap- 
peared from the .stage long before this last date 
t 6-’5), though something of their peculiar character 
still survived in the pageant or mask Craik. 

6 [Probably a corruption of model ] An 
exact likeness; a counterpart. [Slang.] 

He has got the trick of the rye and the lip of the 
nose of my uncle ; .uid as for the long chin, it is the 
very moral of the governor's. Smollett. 

C. A certainty. [Slang ] 

Moral] (mo'ral), v.i. To moralize. 

When I did hear 

TJie motley fool thus moral on the lime, 

My lungs began to crow like chantu leer. Shak, 

Morale (mo-rlil'), n. [An erroneous spelling 
of Fr. moral, which is used in same sense.] 
Moral or mental condition as regai’ds cour- 
age zeal, hope, confidence, and the like: 
said especially of a body of men engaged In 
a hazardous enterprise, as soldiers and 
sailors in time of war. 

(.Iiitniimbrred by two to one, rudely surprised and 
bcnreii ill the running scries of actions that had oc- 
curred two d.iys before, . llireatcned with the 
speedy loss of its sole line of retreat, a tin uinstance 
of itself often fatal to morale- tlic first problem that 
fortes Itself on us is, what could its chief have 
meant by his resolution to stand here (Sedan) at all? 

Saturday Review. 

Moralert (mo'ral-6r), n A moralizer 

Come, you are too severe a moraler Shak. 

Morallsm (muTal-izm), 71. A moral maxim 
or saying; moml counsel or advice ; moral 
sermonizing; inculcation of morality ‘Ac- 
customed as he was to the somewliat dron- 
ing moralisms of his congenial friends.’ 
Farrar. [Rare ] 

Moralist (mo'ral-ist). n. [ Fr 7noraliste. 
See Moral ] I One who teaches morals; a 
writer or lecturer on ethics; one wlio incul- 
cates moral duties 

Tlie advice given by a great /ttoralaf to his friend 
was, that he should compose Ills passions Bddison. 

2. One who practises moral duties, a moral 
as distinguished from a religious person. 
[Rare J 

Another is carnal, and a mere moralist. South. 

Morality (mO-rari-ti), 71. [Fr moralitl^ See 
Moral.] 1 The aoetrine or system of 
I moral liuties, or the duties of men in their 
social character; morals; ethics. 

The system of mor nitty to be gathered from the 
writings of ancient sages, falls very short of that dc- 
livercil in the gospel Swi/t. 

2. 'The practice of the moral duties: virtue; 
as, we often admire the politeness of men 
whose morality we qiie.stion —3. I'he qua- 
lity of a character, principle, or action, as 
estimated by a standard of right and wrong; 
the conformity of an act, principle, to 
the divine law, or to the true moral standard 
or rule. 

The morality of an action is founded on the free- 
dom of that jirinciplc by virtue of which it is in the 
agent’s power, having all things ready and requisite 
to the performance of an action, citlicr to perform or 
not perform it. South, 

4. A kind of drama, which succeeded the 
miracle plays or 7ny8teries among our fore- 
fathers, of which the persons in the play 
were abstractions, or allegorical representa- 
tions of virtues, vices, mental powers, and 
faculties. 

The Mysteries were properly theological, the Mo- 
ralities ethical, in aim, and professedly in tone. The 
characters were either taken from sacred history or 
they were allegorical personifications of virtues and 
vices G. P. Marsh, 

Morallzatlon (mo^ral-iz-a"shon), n. 1. Mo- 
ral reflections, or the act of making moral 
reflections.-- 2. Explanation in a moral sense. 

Annexed to the fable is a moralixation of twice 
the length in the octave stanza. T. H'arton, 

Moralize (mo'ral-Iz), v.f. pret. &pp. moral- 
ized; ppr. moralizing. [Fr, moraliser. See 
Moral. ] l. To apply to a moral purpose^ 


F&te, far, fat, fall; m6, met. h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not. mdve; tube, tub, buU; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. isy. 
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or to explain in a moral sense; to draw a 
moral from; to found moral reflections on. 

Did he not this spectacle? Shak. 

This fable is tnoraltzed in a common proverb. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

2. To supply with a moral or practical les- 
son; to furnish with edifying examples. 
Fierce wars and faithful loves slxall moralise ray 
song Spenser. 

While chastening thoughts of sweetest use, bestowed 
By wisdom, moralize his pensive road 

IP'ordsivorth. 

8 . To exemplify the moral of; as, to moralize 
a fable. [Rare ] 

That which is said of the elephant, that being 
guilty of his deformity, he cannot abide to look on 
ms own face in the water (but seeks for troubled and 
muddy channels) we see well moralised in men of 
evil conscience, who know therr souls arc so filthy that 
they dare not so much as view them Rp Hall. 

4. To render moral or vii’tuous; to correct 
the morals of. [Rare. ] 

It had a large share in moralizing the poor white- 
people of the country. G Ramuiv 

Moralize (mo'ral-lz), v i To make moral re- 
flections; to draw practical lessons from tlie 
facts of life. 

Thou hcar’st me moralize, 

Applying this to that, and so to so, 

For love can comment upon every woe. S/ial;. 

I know you come abroad to rnmalizc and make 
observations, Steele. 

Morallzer (mo'ral-iz-Or), n. One who moral- 
izes. ‘ A moralize!' who mistook his apoph- 
thegms for principles.’ Th. Uook 

Morally (mo'ral-li), ado. In a moral man- 
ner; from a moral point of view: (a) in a 
moral or ethical sense; ethically. 

Bv good, morally .so called, bonum honestnm 
ought chiefly to be understood South 

(6) According to moral rules; virtuously, 
uprightly. 

To take away rewards and punishments is only 
pleasing to a man who resolves not to live morally 
Drydeu 

(c) Virtually; practically; to all intents and 
purposes; as, morally certain. 

Tt is morally impossible for a hypocrite to keep 
himself long on his guard. Sir K L' Estrange 

Morass (mO-ras'), u. [Same word as 1) 
rnocraa, from moer, a marsh; Sw. moran; 
G morast See Moor, Mkkk.] A tract of 
low, soft, wet ground; a marsh; a swamp, 
a bog; a fen. 

The false 

In quivering undulations yields beneath 

Thy burden in the miry gulf enclosed Shenstone 

—Moraffn ore, bog iron ore. 

Morassy (md-ras'i), a Marshy; fenny 
• Moraany earth. ’ Pennant 

Morat (mo'rat), n [L. morns, a mulberry. J 
A beverage composed of honey flavoured 
with mulberry juice. 

Morationt (md-ra’shon), n. [L. moratio, 
from nwror, to tarry, to delay ] The act 
of delaying or lingering. Sir T. Browne 

Moratorium (md-ra-td^ri-um), 71 [L mora- 
torins, delaying, tvommora, delay ] A period 
of delay granted by law on speeial oecasions 
in favour of certain classes of debtors, who 
find themselves unable to pay their debts; 
a word recently borrowed into England 
from Continental usage. 

Moravian (md-ra'vl-an), a. Pertaining to 
Moravia or the Moravians. 

Moravian (md-nVvi-an), n 1 A native or 
inhabitant of Moravia 2 f)ne of a religious 
sect, called the United brethren, tracing its 
origin to John llnss 'I'hey were exiielled 
from Bohemia and Moravia in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century but received a 
•ettlemont in Saxony. They are eminently 
evangelical, and given to missionary effort 
Wliere possible they prefer to live in sepa- 
rate colonies or societies Called in Ger- 
many Herrnhuter, from JJermhut, the name 
they gave to their first settlement. 

Mora^anism ( md-rn'vi-an-izm ), n. The 
principles of tlie Moravians, or Cnitcil 
Brethren 

Morbid (moi''bid), a. [L. morbtdm, from 
morbus, a disease, probably akin to morior, 
same root as Skr. mri., to die 1 1. Diseased; 
sickly; nut sound and healthful; m,marbid 
humours; vl morbid constitution; a. morbid 
state of the juices of a plant; 7rt.()r67tf fancies. 
‘Of morbid hue his features, sunk and sad.’ 
Thomson. — 2. Relating to disease ; as, mor- 
bid anatomy. 

Morbldwaa (mor-bl-det'sa), [Ital.l In 
painting, a method of colouring by which 
the appearance of softness and delicacy 
peculiar to the living flesh is produced. 
Fairholt 

Morbi^*^ (mor-bid^-ti), n. The state of 
being morbid ; morbid quality ; disease. 
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‘Unable from some defect or morbidity.’ 
C. Kwgaley. 

Morbidly (mor'bid-li), adv. In a morbid 
manner; in a diseased manner; as, to be 
morbidly affected; morbidly sensitive to 
criticism. 

Morbidness (mor'bld-nes), n. A state of 
being morbid, diseased, sickly, or unsound; 
morbidity. 

Morbific, Morbifical (mor-bif'ik, mor-bif'- 
ik-al), a. [Fr. morbifique; L. morbus, dis- 
ease, and/ocio, to make.] Causing disease; 
generating a sickly state. 

Nothing but the removal of the feverish and mor- 
btfic matter within, can carry off tlie distemper. 

South, 

MorbillOUS (mor-bil'us), a. [Fi*. morbilleux, 
from L L. morbilU. measles, a dim. pi from 
L morbus, a disease. See MORBID.] Per- 
taining to the measles; partaking of the 
nature of measles, or resembling the erup- 
tions of that disease; measly. 

Morboset (mor-bos'l.a. [L morbosus, sickly, 
diseased, from morbus, a disease. See Moii- 
RITi 3 Proceeding from disease ; morbid ; 
unhealthy ‘ Morbose tumours and excres- 
cences in plants.' Bay 
Morbosity t (mor-bOs'i-ti), n. The state of 
being morbose; a diseased state. Sir T 
Browne. 

Morceau (mor-so), n [Fr. See Morsel.] 
A bit ; a morsel ; a small piece : generally 
used by English writers to signify a short 
piece or a passage of literary or musical com- 
position. 

Morchella (mor-chel'a), n. [From morchel, 
the German name See Morel.] A genus 
of edible fungi of the division Hymeiioniy- 
cetes, having a flstular stalk and roundish 
or conical pitted pileus It includes the 
if. esculcnfa, or morel Other species of the 
genus are eaten See Morel. 

Mordacious (mor-da'shus), a [L mordax, 
nutrdacis, from mordeo, to bite.] 1. Biting; 
given to biting. — 2, Fig. (a) acrid; violent 
111 action 

Many of tiicsc (c oinposts) are not only sensibly hot, 
but mordacioui aiul burning. Evelyn. 

(B) Sarcastic 

Mordaciously (mor-da'shus-li), adv. In a 
biting manner; sarcastically. 

Buchanan, a learned though violent .Scot, has mor- 
dactouKlv Lumted this tradition. ll'aterhouse 

Mordacity (mor-das'i-ti). a. [L mordacitas, 
from mordeo. to bite.] Tlie quality of 1»i ting; 
readiness or propensity to bite. Landor. 
Mordant (mor'dant), n [Fr , from L. mar- 
dco, to bite, to take hist hold of.] 1 A sub- 
stance employed in the process of dyeing, 
winch has an affinity both for the colouring 
matter and the material to be dyed, and 
which serves to fix the colours It is also 
toriiied a basis Alumina, sulphate of iron, 
and acetate of lead are commonly employed 
as mordants —2. In gilding, any sticky 
matter by which gold-leaf is made to adhere. 
Mordant (mor'dant), a. [Fr ] 1. Biting; 
keen; caustic; sarcastic; severe —2 Having 
the quality of seizing hold or of fixing 
colours. 

Mordant (mor'dant), v. t. To imbue or sup- 
ply with a mordant; as, to mordant a fabric 
for dyeing, 

Mordantly (mor'dant-li), adv. In a mordant 
manner 

Mordellldse ( mor-del ' i-de ), n. pi. [ From 
Mordella, ime of the genera ] A family of 
heterornerous coleopterous insects, having 
tlie body elevated and arched, with the head 
inserted very low, the thorax trapezoid or 
semicircular, the elytra very short or nar- 
row, or acuminated at tlie extremity as well 
as the abdomen. The Mordella lunata is 
known by the name of the lunated point-tail 
beetle 

Mordente (mor-den'ta), n. [It ] In music, 
a beat; a turn; a passing shake. 
Mordicancy (mor'di-kun-si), n. [See below.] 
A biting quality; corrosiveness Evelyn. 
Mordicant (mor'di-kant), a. [L. niordicans, 
mordicantis, from mordeo, to bite ] Biting; 
acrid. ‘ The mordicant quality of bodies.’ 
Boyle 

Mordlcation (mor-dl-ka'shon), n [L. inor- 
dicatio, mordicationis. See Mordicant.] 
The act of biting or corroding ; corrosion 
‘The mordication of the orifices, especially 
of the mesentery veins.’ Bacon. 

More (mor), a. Serving as the comparative 
of much and many: the superlative is most 
[A. Sax. i/Kt/'rt;, coriip of old positive rnd (not 
used in A. Sax,), great; cog D. meer, Dan. 
meer, mcere, G. mehr, Icel. mein, meirr, 
Goth, maia, maiza, more: from a root to 
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which belong also Gael, mor, great; L. magia, 
more; Or. megaa, great; Skr. mahd, great.] 

1. With singular nouns (as comparatWe of 
much or aome) : greater in amount, extent, 
degree, intensity, or the like; as, more land; 
more courage ; more light. In such usages 
it has the effect of a partitive, and 0 / might 
he understood after it ; but formerly it was 
often used purely as an adjective, and might 
take the indefinite or definite article before 
it where greater would now be the word 
used. 

Her best is bettered with a nwre delight. Shak. 
The more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together. Actsxix. 32. 

2. With plural nouns (as comparative of 
many): greater in number; in greater num- 
bei-s; as, more men 

The children of Israel are more and mightier than 
we. Ex. i. 9. 

3. Added to some former number; addi- 
tional : it may be placed either before or 
after its noun. 

But Montague demands one labour more. Addison. 

More (indr), adv. 1. In a greater degree, 
extent, or quantity. 

Israel loved Joseph more than all his children. 

Gen. xxxvii. 3. 

More is used to modify an adjective (or ad- 
verb^ and form the comparative degree, hav- 
ing tlie same force and effect as the termi- 
nation er in comparatives; as, more wise 
(== wiser), more wisely; more illustrious, 
wore illustriously: more contemptible; more 
durable. It may be used before all adieo 
tives which admit of comparison, and is 
generally used with words of more than 
two syllables, individual taste or euphony 
being what usually settles the matter. For- 
merly it was very often used superfluously 
in the comparative; thus Shakspere has 
more better, braver, fitter, miyhtier, hotter, 
Ac.— -expressions now used only by the un- 
educated. — 2. In addition; further; besides; 
again: qualified by such words as any, no, 
never, once, twice, &c. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more. 

hhak. 

—More and wore, with continual increase. 

Anion trespassed more and more. 2 Chr. xxxiii. 2^. 

— To be no more, to be destroyed or dead; 
to have perished ‘ Cassius ia no more ' 
Shak. 

When time itself shall be no more, Addison 

More (m6r),7i. 1. A greater quantity, amount, 
or number 

The children of Israel did so, and gathered some 
more, some less. Ex xvi. 17. 

They were more which died with hailstones than 
they whom the children of Israel slew with the sword. 

Josh X, IX. 

2. Some other thing ; something further or 
in addition. 

'Tis not in mortals to command success; 

But we'll do more, Sempronius : we'll deserve it. 

A ddison. 

3 t Persons of rank; the great. 

The more and less came in with cap and knee. 

Shak. 

More t (mor), vt To make more. ‘ What 
he will make more, he moreth ' Gower. 
More (mOr), 71. [A Sax. 7/td7*. See Moor.] 
A hill. [Provincial English. ] 

More (mor), 71 . [O H.O, morahd, G. mohre, 
a carrot.] A root Spenser; Grose. 
Moreen (mo-ren'), n. [Probably connected 
with mohair, Fr. moire. ] A watered woollen, 
or woollen and cotton goods used for cur- 
tains, hangings, heavy dresses, vfec. 
More-hough (mor'hok), n. Same as Blend- 
water. 

Morel (mo'rel), n. [In meaning 1 same as 
Fr. morelle, nightshade, from L.L. morellus, 
dark-coloured, L. morulus, dark. In mean- 
ing 2 same as ¥r. moriUe, a mushroom. G. 
morchel, Sw. inurkla, which is also said to 
have the same origin, this mushroom be- 
coming dark when cooked So also the 
morel cherry is lit a dark-coloured cherry.] 
1. Garden nightshade {Solanurn nigrum). 
Written also Morelle. See JSTGHTSHADE. — 
2 A genus of edible mushrooms (Morchella); 
applied specifically to Morchella eaculenta, 
in some parts plentiful in this country, but 
chiefly brought to us from Germany It is 
much used to flavour gravies, as also dressed 
fresh in various w'ays.aiid is sometimes em- 
ployed instead of the common musliroom 
to make ketchup. - 3 A kind of cherry. See 
Morello 

Moreland (mdr'land) Moorland. 

Morelle (mo-rer), n. Garden nightshade. 
See Morel, 1. 

w, tcig; wli, tr/dg; zh. azure.— See KBT. 
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]I6roUo (nio-rerW), n. (It. mwelU), dark- 
coloured. See Morel.] A kind of cherry 
with a dark red sktu, becomiug neaily black 
if allowed to haug long; flesli deep purplish- 
red. tender, juicy, and acid. This variety 
of cherry is commonly cultivated in Britain 
Morel*dttlkl (mor-el-shik'i), /? [Rus.J A 
sect of Russian fanatics of the Greek Church, 
whose leading idea is to mortify the flesh 
for the sake of saving the soul, with which 
object they have recourse to various modes 
of mutilation, hu-ture, and death Called 
in English I}iunolators 

MoreiieBSt (mor'nes), /I GreatnehS ‘Worldly 
more nese, ' H ^u'M ijfe 

Koreover (mdr-O'vt'r), ad V [More and over. ] 
Beyond what lias been said ; further ; be- 
sides: also; likewise. 

Moresk (md-resk'), n and a. Same as Mo- 
resque. 

Moresque (mo-resk'), a [Fr., from It mo- 
re«co, from Moro, L. Mani'us, a ^loor ] INIoor- 
ish; after the manner of the Moois -Mot- 
esqw dance, a morris-dance See MoHHis 
Moresque (md-resk'). n. A style of orna- 
mentation for flat snrfaees named after tile 
Moors, hut really developed hy the Byzan- 
tine Greeks. Called also Arabesque (which 
see). 

Morganatic (mor-gan-at'ik), a fL L mor- 
garuittca, a morning-gift, a kmd of dowry 
paid on the morning l>efore or after mar- 
riage; corrupted from G monjen-gahe, 0 G. 
morgan-geba, a morning-gift (A Sax mor- 
gen-gifu) ‘ A marriage is called morgana tic 
when the morgcn~gih , or morning-gift, t)r 
dowry, w'as given and received in lieu of all 
other dowry, and also of rights of inherit- 
ance that miglit fall to the issue of such 
marriage.' Richardson ] A term applied to 
akind of semi- matrimonial alliance between 
a monarch, or one of the highest nobility, 
and a lady of inferior rank In Germany 
such unions are called also left-handed 
marriages, because at the nuptial ceremony 
the left hand is given. If the male be of 
sovereign rank the children of the female 
do not inherit the father’s sovereignty, but 
they are considered legitimate in most other 
respects 

Morganatical (mor-gan-at'ik-al), a Same 
as Morganatic 

Morganatically (mor-gan-at'ik-al-li). adv 
In tiie manner of a morganatic marriage , 
as, they were married morganatically. 
Morgay (mor'ga), n [W morgi, dog-fish, 
shark — mor, the sea, and ci, dog ] The 
small-spotted dog-fish, or bounce (Scyllium 
canicula), a small species of shark common 
on our southern coasts, where, keeping near 
the bottom, it feeds on fish and crustaceans. 
It is regarded as a pest by the fishermen, 
whose bait it takes in place of more vain- ; 
able fish. When properly cooked its flesh i 
is hy no means unpalatable. 

Morglay (mor'gla), n [Celt mar, mairr, 
great, and glaive, sword.] A sword, a clay- 
more ‘ Carrying their morglays in their 
hands.’ Beau J- FI 

Morgue (morg), Ji. [Fr Origin unknown.] 
A place where the bodies of persons found 
dead are exposed, that they may )>e claimed 
by their friends; a dead-house- the name is ; 
especially used of such places in France ] 
Moria (mo'ri-a), n. [Gr. mOros, foolish.] 
In ined. foolishness; fatuity. Dunglison. | 
Moribund (inorii-hund), a. In adying state | 

The patient wai comatose and moribund Copland. 

Moribund (nior'i-bund), n. A dying person. 

Wriaht. \ 

Morlce (moriis), n. A morris. j 

Morigerate (mo-rij'6r-at), o.i. [L. mari- | 
gerar, rnorigeratus, to obey. See MORtaEB- ' 
ous.] To be obedient. Cockeram. i 

Morlgeration fmo-rij'6r-a"8hon), n [See ; 
MORiaBRATE.] Obeilience; obsequiousness ‘ 
‘That fond rnorigeratirni to the mistaken { 
customs of the age.’ Evelyn. ‘His iwlitic 
morigeratian to the Commonwealth men in 
Sogland.’ A. fV. Ward (in Diet. Nat. Biog ). 
Mongerous (mo-rij'6r-U8), a. [L. marigerus ' 
■—mos, moris, manner, and gero, to carry.] ! 
Obedient; ob8e<iuiou8 ‘A morigerous pa- 
tient.’ /fwJA. Brathwaite. [Rare.] 

Morll (morillX n. A tnushroom. See Morel. 
Morin, Morlne (mfVrinXn, A yellow colour- 
ing matter obtained from Mfrrus tinctoria. 
MOTlnol (mor'i-nel), n. [FYom Gr. m/cros, 
foolish, from its supposed stupidity.] A bird, 
the Charadrius morinellus, or dotterel. 
Moringa (mb-ring'ga), n. [From Murinao, 
the name of the species in Malabar J The 
only genus of the order Moringacetc. See 
Horinoaces£. 



MorlngaO 6 S 0 (ra 6 -ring-ga' 8 g- 6 ), n pi. A nat, 
order of plants, differing from Leguminoses 
in having the odd petal inferior, the anthers 
one-celled, the ovary tricarpellary, and the 
ovules anatropal. It consists of trees having 
hi- or tri-pinuate leaves, and either large 
white or red flowei*8 in panicles, and a long 
throe-angled pod in the three rows of seeds. 
The root of the Moringa pierygosperma has 
a pungent odour and an aromatic taste It 
is used as a stimulant in pai’alytic affections 
and intermittent fever. The leaves, flowers, 
and tender seed-vessels are used in curries 
The nuts are the bon-nuts. from which the 
oil of hen is extracted. (See Ben-OIL.) This 
plant is a native of India and Arabia 
Morin's-apparatus (mor'inz-iip-pa-ra"tu8), 
n. [After General Morin, the inventor.] j 
An apparatus designed to Illustrate the laws 
of falling bodies. It consists of a cylinder i 
caused tt* revolve about a vertical axis by ; 
the descent of a weight attached to u rope ! 
W'onntl round a horizontal a.xis.tlie rotation j 
of the cylinder being continually accelerated j 
in aceordanoe witli the acceleration of the i 
descending w'cight. By means of a pencil 
gently [iressed hy a spring, on a sheet of : 
paper, the horizontal velocity of the cylinder ! 
at each unit of time, while the weiglit is ; 
descending, is registered 'This sliows it to i 
increase as the 8<iuare of tin? time, or as the ! 
numbers 1. 4, 9, l^^, Siv , thus confirming the 
theory of falling bodies. 

Morion (morii-on), n. 

[ Fr , said to be b-om 
Sp mor non, a morion, 
which some derive from 
Moro, a Moor.] A kind 
of helmet of iron, steel, 
or brass, somewhat like 
a hat in shape, often 
with a crest or comb 
over the top, and with- Morion of the tune of 
out beaver or visor, in- yucen Ehzaheth 
trod need to this coun- 
try from France or S]uiin about tlie begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. .Sometimes 
spelled Marian, Mu man 
Morlsco, Morisk (mo-ris'ko, moriisk), n 
[Sp. vurriHCo, Moorish, from Moro, a ^loor ) 

A name variously applied hy old writers to 
-(a) The ancient Moorish population of 
Spam ‘The whole Moori.sh population- 
Mirriscoes, as they were henceforth to be 
called.’ Prescott (b) Their language. Skel- 
ton (c) The Moorish dance known also as 
Morris-dance, (d) A dancer of the moixis- 
daiioe Shak (e) The style of architecture 
or ornamentation called otherw-ise Mor- 
esque or Arabesque 

Morisco (mo-ris'ko), a. Moresque (which 
see) 

They trim it with paint after the mortico tnanner 
Sxr T Herbert 

Morisk (mor'isk), u. See Mokisco , 

Morisonian (nior-i-so'ni-an), a. Pertaining ! 
b) Morisoiiianisni or the Morisonlans 
Morisonian (moi-i-8d'ni-an),»i An adherent 
of the sect known as the Evangelical Union, 
which see under Evangelical 
Morisonlanism (mor-i-sd'ni-an-izm), n. The 
system of doctrines adopted hy the members 
of the Evangelical Union (which see under 
Evangelical). ! 

Morkin(mor'kin), n. [Probably akin to Icel. i 
morkinn, putrifled, morkna, to be putrid ; , 
comp , how'cver, 7/M)ribi{;,] A l>ea8t tnnt has i 
died by sickness or mischance. ‘.Some sorry i 
inorkin that unbidden dies ' Bp. Hall. j 

Morlandt (moriland), n. Moorland I 

Morling, Mortling (morling, mortaing), n. | 
[Fr. niort, dead, with dim. term, -ling ] A j 
sheep or other animal dead by disease } 
Nares. 

Mormaer (morimar). n. [Gael mor, great, j 
and maer, steward. This is the same word 
with Maortmtr, excepting that the elements 
are inverted.] .See Maor.mou 

As to the office of Mormaer, there seems little 
doubt that, like the Maor, he was a royal official 
resemblinji; the ‘Graphin' amongst the early Franks, 
and the .Scandinavian ‘ Jarl,’ acting as a royal deputy, 
and retaining in early times the third iiart of the 
royal revenue and prerogatives. Hook oj Deer 

Mormalt (mor'mal), n. [Fr. mort-maX; 

L L malum mortuum, an ou 


evil] 


id sore, a deadly 
A cancer or gangi’ene; a bad sore. 


A quantity of the quintessence shall serve him to 
cure kibes, or the mormal o' the skin B. yonson. 

Mormal t (morimal), a. Dangerous ; griev- 
ous. 

Mormo (mririrnd), n. [Gr. mormo, a hideous 
slie-monster used by nurses to frighten chil- 
dren, a bugbear.] A bugliear; false ten’or. 


‘The mormos and bugbears of a frighted 
rabble.' Warburton. 

Mormon (mor'mon), n. [Gr. mormdn, a 
mask. See Mormo.] The name given by 
some naturalists to the genus Fratercula. 
Mormon (moUmon). n. A member of a sect 
founded in 1830 by Joseph Smith, a native 
of the United States. The distinguishing 
peculiarities of the sect are— -the belief in a 
continual divine revelation through the in- 
spb-ecl medium of the prophet at the head 
of their church, the practice of polygamy, 
and a complete hierarchical organization. 
1’lie supreme power, spiritual and temporal, 
rests with the jiresident or prophet (elected 
by the w hole body of the church), who alone 
works miracles and receives revelations. 
'I’lio Mormons accejit both the Bible and 
the Book of Mormon as divine revelations, 
but hold them eiiually subject to the expla- 
nation and correction of the prophet. The 
latter mentioned book (really a kind of 
hi.storic}il romance written by one .Solo- 
mon Spaulding in 1812) pretends to be a 
history of America from the first settlement 
of the continent after the destruction of the 
tower of Bahel up to tlie end of the fourth 
century of our era, at which time flourished 
the legendary prophet Mormon, its reputed 
author. It was ssid to have been written 
on gold plates, and concealed until its hid- 
ing-place was revealed to Smith by an angel. 
The Mormons first appeared at Manchester, 
New York, whence they were compelled 
hy the persevering hostility of their neigh- 
bours to liee, first to Kirtland in Ohio (1831), 
then to Nauvoo, the ‘City of Beauty,’ in 
Illinois (1838), and finally to the Salt Lake 
in Utah (1848). In 1844 the founder, Joseph 
.Smith, was shot by a mob m I'arthage prison, 
where Ins lawless behaviour had brought 
him. 'I’he sect has continued to increase, 
and can claim adherents in most parts of 
the world Tlicy call themselves the Church 
of JesiLs Christ of Latter-day .Haints. The 
advance made liy Mormonism seems to have 
been due far more to the abilities of Brig- 
ham Young, the successor of .Smith, than to 
tlie founder himself, who was little better 
than a dissipated and immoral scamp. 
Mormonism (morimon-izm), n The reli- 
gion or doctrines of the Mormons. 
Mormonite (mor'mon-it), n A Mormon; a 
Latter-day Saint, 

MormyrldSB (mor-mir'i-de), n pi. [Gr. mor- 
myros, the name of a fish that has not been 
identified.] A family oJ malacopterygious 
fishes allied to the pikes, distinguished from 
all otlier bony flslies by the amalgamation 
of the intemiaxillary bones The head is 
covered with a thick naked skin, which 
envelops the gill-cover and branch iostegals, 
and leaves only a perpendicular slit for a 
gill-opening. 'J’licj arc found in the Nile 
and .Senegal, and their flesh is said to be 
excellent 

Mormyrus (mor'mi-rus), n. [.See above.] 
A genus of malacopterygious fishes, nearly 
allied to the pike family. The M. oxyrhyn- 
chus, or sharp-nosed mormyrus, is an in- 
habitant of the Nile, and is regarded as 
one of the best fishes in that river. 
Mom(morn), n. [Contr. from A. Sax. morgen, 
morning (comp. O.Fris. morn, morning); ora 
contr. form of morning See Morning, and 
comp, eve, even, evening ] The first part of 
the day; the morning: a word used chiefly 
in poetry. ‘Whit as monu' inylk.’ Chaucer. 

‘ Rosy as the 'tnoi’n.' Shelley 

I-'rom morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve. Milton. 

Momet (mom), n. [From Fr. morne, sad, 
dull, because a lance thus treated had a 
dull appearance as compared 
with one sharpened for a deadly 
conflict ] The head of a tilting 
lance, having its point rebated 
or turned hack, to prevent in- 
jury to the knight’s opponent 
Mom4, Mortn^ (mor-n&', niort- 
iiAO. and a. [See Morne, n.] 
In her. a term applied to a lion 
rampant, when depicted in coat 
Morne. ETmour, With HO tongue, teeth, or 
claws. 

Morning (morn'lng), n. [Contr. from O.K. 
morwening ~ monoen morrow) being from 
A. Sax, morgen (I). Dan. and G, morgen, 
Icel. morginn, Goth, maurgins) by the com- 
mon change otgtow, and the -ing being the 
termination of verbal nouns. Morning thus 
means literally the coming of the mori’ow. 
(]omp. even, evermig, dawn, dawning, and 
gloaming. The root is probably either 


Kate, fir, fat. fgU; mi, met, bir; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abt«ae; y, So. fey. 
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the same as in Goth, mauryjan, to cut 
short, or as in Lith. rnirgu, Lett, rnirdzu, 
to glimmer, to gleam.] 1. The firat part of 
the day, beginning at twelve o'clock at 
night, and extending to twelve at noon; 
thus we say, a star rises at one o’clock in the 
tnorning. In a more limited sense, rnoming 
is the time beginning an hour or two before 
sunrise, or at break of day, and extending 1 
to the hour of breakfast and of l>eginning i 
the labours of the day. Among men of busi- I 
ness and people of fashion in large cities 
the rnoniuig is often considered to extend 
to the hour of dining.— 2. Fig the first or j 
early part. ‘O life! how jdcasant in thy 1 
morning ! ’ Burns. 1 

Wc are ancients of tin- earth. ( 

And in the jnoynnt)^ of tlte tunes Tenu^son. 

8. A morning dram or draught [Scotcli 1 
Morning (moru'ing), a. Pertaining to the 
first part or early part of the day; being in 
the early part of the day; as, morning de\t ; 
morning light; morning service. 

She looks ns clc.ir 

As inortuu^r roses nc-wly washed with dew Shak i 

Moming-glft (morn'ing-gift ), ». A gift I 
made to a woman l»y her husband the morn- 
ing after marriage : a practice formerly o))- ’ 
served in Germany, where it is called mor- \ 
gengabc. See Morganatic I 

Moming-glory(niorn'ing-gl5-ri), n. A name I 
given to species of Ipomwa and Pharhitis, ! 
especially/' hispida, climbing plants of the 
con volvulus family, having liaiidsonie purple 
or white, sometimes pink or pale blue, fun- i 
nel-shaped flowers i 

Morning'gown (morn'ing-gonn), n A gown 
worn in the morning before one is formally I 
dressed 

Morning-land (moi n'ing-land), n fPomp. 
G. morgenland. the East ] The East, in 
opposition to Ercning-lmid, a name some- I 
times given to the West [Poetical.] j 

Morning -Star (morn'ing-star), a. l. The ; 
planet Venus when it rises before the sun ‘ 
2. In mint antig. u weapon of ofTence used ! 
from the Conquest till the time of Henry V 11. 



It consisted of a wooden ball containing iron 
spikes at the cud of a polo, to which it was 
sometimes suspended by a chain It was 
also termed a Hohp water Sprinkler. 

Morning-tide (morn'ing-Ud), a Lit morn- 
ing-time; niorning; fig. the early part of any 
course, especially of life. 

Moro (mbVo), n. [L morus, a mulberry ] 
In 7ned. a small abscess resembling a mul- 
berry. 

Moroccan (mo-rok'an). a. Of or pertaining 
to Morocco or its inliabitants. 

Morocco (mo-rok'6), n. A flue kind of lea- 
ther made from the skins of goats, imported ; 
from the Levant. Ihirbary, Spain, and Elan- 
ders.tanned with sumacli , dyed, and grained, 
the last process being that which gives it 
its well-known wrinkled appearance. It is 
extensively used in the binding of books, 
upholsteringfuniiture, making ladies’ shoes, 
<fec. The art of preparing morocco is said 
to have boon derived from the Moors. 

Morone (mo-ron ). n. [From L wontfi, a ' 
mulberry.] A deep crimson colour, or the 1 
colour of the unripe mulberry (3font« alba). 

Morose (mo-rbs'), a. (L. morosua, excess- 
ively addicted to a particular wa^, wayward, 
peevish, morose, from mos, mon8,& custom, 
habit, way of life. But meaning 2 appears 
to have been influoncoii by a supposed con- 
nection with L. tnora, delay ] 1 Of a sour 
temper; severe: sullen and austere. ‘A 
morose, III conditioned, ill-natured person.' 

'Some have deserved ' ensure for a morose and 
affected taciturnity; otbers have made speeches 
though they had nothing to say. IP'atfs. 


2. t Morbidly and licentiously brooding over 
or indulging in evil, and especially in im- 
pure, thoughts 

Here are forbidden all wanton words, and all 
morote delighting in venereous thoughts. 

yer. J'aylor. 

Syn. Sullen, gruff, severe, austere, gloomy, 
splenetic, crabbed, crusty, churlish, surly, 
ill-humoured, ill-natured. 

Morosely (md-ros'li), adv. In a morose 
manner; sourly; with sullen austerity. 
Moroseness (mb-ros'nes), n The state or 
quality of being morose; sourness of temper, 
sullenness. 

Learn good humour, never to oppose without just 
rt-ason ; .aiiate some degrees of pride and morose- 
lies ff’o . 

Morosls (mo-ro'ais), n (Gr. rnoros, foolish.] 
In med. stupidity; fatuity; idiocy 
MoroBlty t (mo-ros'i-ti). n. Moroseness. 

This niorosUy and sullenness is far from being 
umtable .md laudable. yer. Taylor. 

Morosopht (moTo-sof), n. [Gr. mdros, fool- 
ish, and so/>/m<v‘, wise; comp sophomore.] A 
pliilo.so] lineal or learned fool. 

Hereby yon may perceive how much I do attribute 
to the wise fo(»lery of our moroio/h, Triboulct 

Oze/Tr Rahelais 

Morosous t (nio-ro'sus), a. Same as Morose. 
Morowetidet (mo'io-tid), n. Morrow; 
morning. 

Blit wlMtuie the fnoroioettde was conic, alle the 
princis and prcstis and the elderc men of the piiple 
token counseil agctis Jhesns 

li'tckltjt'e. Mat xwii i 

Moroxite (mo-roks'it), ?i. [Fr moroocitejrom 
Gr moroxos, a variety of pipe-clay.] The 
crystallized foim of apatite, occurring in 
crystals of a brownish or greenish-blue col- 
our It is found in Norway in primary rocks. 
Morphean (rnor'fe-an), n Of or belonging 
to Morpheus, the god of sleep. 

The Morfheau fount 
Of tliat fine element that visions, dir.ims, 

And fitful whims of sleep arc made of Keats 

Morpheus (moFfus), n [Gr. , from morphe, 
form, fr(»m the forms he causes to apjiear to 
jieople in their dreams Lit. the fashioner 
or moulder ] In Greek myth, the god of 
sleep and dreams 

Morphew (moFfu), n [Fr. morphee; It. 
inor/ea, leprosy Origin unknown ] A toi rn 
vaguely apidied to scurfy eruptions i>w<- 
glison. 

’Tis the work of weeks 
To purge tlic vtorpheiv from so foul a f-ice 

ipuarles 

Morphew (moFfu), v t. To cover with mor- 
phew Bp. Hall. 

Morphia, Morphine (mor'fl-a, moFfin), n. 
[Gr A/o; 7 >Aewk,the god of sleep.] (Ci-HjgNOa ) 
'I'lie narcotic principle of opium, a vegetable 
alkulohl of a bitter taste It may lie sepa- 
rated from opium by various processes. It 
forms, wlieii crystallized from alcohol, liril- 
lian t coloui less prisms of adamantine lustre. 
As it is very slightly soluble in water it is 
never used alone medicinally, but it readily 
combines with acids forming salts, which 
are extensively used in medicine In small 
doses it is powerfully anodyne; in large 
doses it causes death, with narcotic symp- 
toms. 

Morphologic, Morphological (moi -fo-ioj'- 
ik, mor-fo-loj'ik-al), a. Pertaining to mor- 
phology. 

Wliile he was earnestly pursuing his 
cal speculations he attempted to impress them upon 
Schiller. H hrwell. 

Morphologically (mor-fu-loj'ik-ai-li), adv 
111 a morphological manner; with reference 
to the facts or prineijiles of morphology 
Morphologist (mor-fol'o-jist), n. One who 
writes on, or one versed in morphology 
Morpholo^ (nior-foFo-ji), n. [Gr. morphe, 
form, andTnjioi?, tiescription.l That depart- 
ment of science which treats of tlie laws, 
form, and arrangement of the structures of 
plants and animals; the science which treats 
of the ideal forms of organs, describing tlieir 
varieties, homologies, and metamorplioses ; 
the science of form in the organic world 
Morphonomy (mor-fon'o-mi), n [Gr mor- 
phs, form, and nomos, law.] In biol. the 
laws of organic formation ; the department 
of anatomical and physiological science 
which investigates the laws of organic con- 
figuration. 

Morphosls (nior-fS'sis), n. [Gr.] In&?of. the 
order or mode of development of any organ. 
Morplont (moFpi-on), [Fr .from nwrdre, 
to bite, and pum, from L.L. pedio. It jied- 
ione, from L. })cdis, pediculus, a louse ] A 
crab-louse. 

Swore you had broke anti robb’d Ills house, 

And stole his talLsmanic louse . . . 

His flea, hts morpiou, and punaisc. Hodibras. 


Mor-punkee (mor-pung'ke), n. A native 
pleasure-boat of the Gauges, elegantly 
decorated, and propelled by numerous 
paddles. 

Morrhua (moFu-ah n. The specific name 
of tlie codfish, Gaaus. See Gapus 
Morrice (mciFis), n. Same as Mo/ris 
Morrloenlancer (moFi8-dan8-6r), n. Same 
as Morris-dancer. 

Morrlmalt (mor'i-mal), a Gangrenous; 
dangerous; altlictive. ‘ Morrimal ulcers.' 
Holland. 

Morrimal (moFi-mal), n Same as Mornial. 
Morris (mor 'is), n [Fr. inorcsque, from 
Sp. morisco, from Moro, a Moor. ] 1. A dance 
borrowed from the Moors, or in imitation of 
some of their danc es, usually performed with 
castanets.by a single person; a morisco. —2. A 
fantastic dance, supposed to be of Moorish 
origin, and for long an important element 
of holiday amusement in England. Bells 
were fastened to the feet of the performers, 
which jingled in time with tlio music, while 
the dancers clashed their staves or swords. 
Ill the May games the morris formed an 
important part, and the different characters 
connected with the legends of Robin Hood 
were sustained by the performers. Called 
also Morrice - dance and Morris - dance. — 
Nine men's morris, a kind of game, where 
a figure of squares one within another was 
made on the ground by cutting out the 
turf, and two persons took nine stones, 
wliich they placed by turns in the angles, 
and then moved alternately, as at draughts. 
He who was enabled to play three in a 
straight line took off one of his adversary’s 
at any point he pleased, and the game ended 
by one of the players losing all his men. It 
was also a talile game, and played with 
counters Called also Nine Men's Merils. 

The fttne uten’s t/torrts is filled up with nuid .S/tak. 

Morris (nioFis), n. A curious fish, allied to 
the eels, of the genus Leptocephalus, so 
called from Mr. William Morris, who first 
found it on the coast of Wales Its body is 
so compressed as to resemble tape. 

Morris (mor'is), v i. To be off ; to decamp. 
Dickens. [Slang.] 

Morris -dance ( mor ' is - dans ), n. See 
Mokkis. 

Morris -dancer (mor'is-dans-fir), n One 
who dances a morris 

Morris -pike (mor'is-pik), n. A Moorish 
pike, consisting of a spear-head at the top 
of a pole ‘ To do more exploits with his 
mace than a morris-pike.’ Shak. 

Morrow (mo'ro), n. [O E. morwe, from A. 
Sax. morgen, morning, with common change 
of g to w and loss of n See Moiining.] 

1 t‘ Morning. ‘Give not a windy night a 
rainy morrow.’ Shak. Very common for- 
merly in the salutation— Good morrow, good 
morning. 

Many oiorroius to tny noble lord ! Shak. 

2 The day next after the present or after 
any day specified. 

To-morrow you will live, you always cry. 

In what far country dotli this morrow liet Ctnidey. 
A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn Coleridge. 

— To morrow, on the morrow; next day. 
[Now generally wiitteii as a compound ] 
Morse (mors), n [Fr . from Dan and N. 
mar, the sea, and los, a horse In Norway 
it is calleil rosmar by inverting the syllables. ] 
Same as 

Morse t (mors), H [L. morsus, from mordea, 
to bite. See Morsel.] 'I'lie clasp or fastening 
of a cope, generally made of the precious 
metals, and set with jewels. 
Morse-alphabet (moi*8'al-fa-bet), n. [After 
its inventor. Professor of Massachu- 

setts I In teleg. a system of symbols, con- 
sisting of dashes and dots, to be used in 
telegraphic messages where Morse’s self- 
recording instrument, called the indicator, 
is employed. (See Indicator ) The dash 
and «Iot are combined in difterent ways 
to indicate the different letters ; thus, one 
dot ( ) means E ; a dash ( — ) T ; a dot and 
a dash ( . - ) A ; a dash and three dots 
( — . . . ) B ; Ac. The same system can 
lie used with common telegraphic instru- 
ments, a right-hand deflection of the needle 
corresponding to a dash and a left-hand to 
a dot Military signalling is often canied 
on on the same principle by long or short 
wavings of a flag, or by sun-flashes by means 
of the heliostat, Ac. , tlie long meaning a dasb 
and the short a dot. 

Morsel (moFsel), n [O.Fr. niorcel ^od. Fr. 
morgeau), from L.L. morcelliim, a aim. from 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loc/»; g, flio; J,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sins'; th, <Aen; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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L. morgue, a bite, from mordeo, morsum, to 
bite.] 1. A bite; a mouthful; a small piece 
of food; a small meal. ‘ Liquorisli draughts 
and morsels unctuous. ’ Shak. 

Every morsel to a satisfied hunger is only a new 
labour to a tired digestion South. 

2. A small quantity of anything; a frag- 
ment ; a little piece. ‘ Morsels of native 
and pure gold.’ Boyle. ‘A. Applied to a 
person mucli in the same way as piece some- 
times is. 

To the perpetual wink for aye might put 
This ancient morsel, this Sir Prudence, l^hak. 
How tloth my dear morsel, thy mistress? Shak 

Morslng’-lioni (mors'ing-horn), n [JHTori.- 
ing^hormoxid iiiandTUf-powder are mentioned 
in Scottish documents of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, morsbig probably meaning priming, 
from Fr mors, a bit or bite, a small (inan- 
tity. See Morsel.] A flask ftir holding 
powder, more especially for holding prim- 
ing-powder. 

BufT coats, all frounced and broider’d o’er, 

And morsms-horns and scarfs tliey wore 

Sir It Scott 

Morsi’tation t (mor-si-ta'shou), H Act of 
gnawing; morsure Worcester. 

Morsure (mor'siir), n. [Fr. morsitre, from 
L. mordeo, mor.suin. to bite.] Tlie act of 
biting. Swift 

Mort ( mort ), /I [Fr. See Mortal ] A 
flourisli sounded at the death of game 
‘ He that blowetli the mort before the death 
of the buck ’ Greene 

Mort (mort), n. A salmon in his third year. 
[Provincial English ] 

Mort t (mortX n A female; a woman ‘ Male 
gipsies all, nut a mort among them.' B 
Jonson. [Old Gypsy cant.] 

Mort (mort), n. A great quantity or numlier. J 
‘ There was a wiorf, of merry - making ’ 1 
Dickens. [Colloq ] I 

Mort (mort), n. [Fr. nwrt, dead 1 Tlie skin i 
of a sheep or lamb which has died liy acei- > 
dent or disease. [Scotch.] 1 

Mortal ( mor ' tal ), a [L mortalis, fr<im | 
mors, mortis, death, akin to Gr brotos, a j 
mortal, man , Lith smertis, death ; Skr 
mri, to die, mrita, dead From the proliHc 
Aryan root mar, to grind, whence also meal, 
mould, mild, murder, Ac ] 1 Subject to 
death ; destined to die ; as, man is mortal 
‘ From that day ’ MUton -2 Deadly, 

destructive to life , causing death, or that 
must cause deatli ; fatal ; as, a mortal 
wound , mortal poison 

The fruit 

U{ that forbidden tree whose tttorfal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe MtUou 

3. Causing death when injureti , essential to 
life ; vital 

Last of all, against himself he turns his sword, but 
missing the mortal [liacc, with his poniard finishes 
the work Milton. 

4. Bringing death ; final 

Safe in the hand of one disposing power, 

Or ui the natal or the mortal hour Pope 

b. Incurring the penalty of death ; inferring 
divinecondeinnaiioM, not venial, as>,avutrtal 
sin — d Human , belonging to man who is 
mortal, as, wit or knowledge, mortal 

power. ‘ Those sad experiences that grave 
iheir records deep on mortal face and form.’ 
Dr. Caird. 

'1 he voice of God 

To mortal ear is dreadful Milton. 

7. Extreme; immoderate; excessive [Now , 
only colloq. J 

The nymph grew pale, and in a mm tal fright 

Pryden I 

1 go there a mortal siglit of iiuit,s Dickens 

8. Applied to periods of time, long and un- 
interrupted ; felt be long, hence nearly 
equivalent to wearisome ‘ Dancing till five 
o’clock in the morning thi ongh a whole mor- 
tal season. ’ Thackera u ‘ Ten nwrtal years ' 
W. CoIUtis. [Colloq.] 

Six mortal \\oius did I endure her loquacity 

Strip Siott 

Mortal (mortal), n. Man, a being subject to 
death; a human lieing; as, we poor mortals 
have many difficulties to overcome 

And you all know, security 

Is mortals’ chiefest enemy, Shak 

Mortal (mor 'tal), adv. Extremely; ex- 
cessively ; perfectly. ‘ Mortal angry ’ T 
Hughes ‘ Forty-two nurrtal long hard- 
working days ’ Dickens. [Colloq.] 

I was mortal rertaiii I should find him here 

D yrrtold 

Mortality (mor-tal'i-tl), n. [L. nwriahtas, 
from umrtalis See Mortal. ] l I'he 
state or quality of being mortal, or of being 


j subject to death, or to the necessity of 
dying. 

I When I saw her die, 

I I then did tlunk on your mortality. Cartw. 

I 2. Deatli. 

I Gladly would 1 meet 

' Mortality, niy sentence Mtlton. 

I 3. Frequency of death ; the number of deaths 

I in proportion to a population ; actual death 
of numbers of men or beasts; as, a time 
of great mortality. - A Humanity; human 
nature , the human race. 

* Like angels’ visits, short .'md bright. 

j Motiahtys too weak to bear them long. Norris. 

\ 5 Power of putting to death. [Rare.] 

! Mottality and iiitcrcy in Vienna, 

Live 111 thy tongue and heart. Shak 
—Bills of mortality, abstracts from parish 
registers slmwing the numbers that have 
died m any parisli or place during certain 
periods of time The enactments providing 
for the registration of births, deaths, and 
marriage.s now seeurc fuller and more reli- 
able statistics on these subjects ™ The law I 
oj mortality is that which determines the 
inoportion of the number of persons who 
die in any assigned period of life or interval j 
of ago out of a given number wlio enter upon 
the same interval, and consetiiiently the pro- 
portion of those who survive. Tables allow- 
ing how many out of a certain number of 
children or persons of a given age will die 
successively in each year till the whole be- 
come extinct are called tables of mortality 
Mortallze (moFtal-iz), t? 1 pret. & pp mor- 
talized; ppv. mortxiliziiuj To make mortal. 

When we will, can mortalizevind. make you so again 
A Bt ome 

Mortally ( mor ' tal - li ), ado. 1. In the 
manner of a mortal 

Yet 1 was mortally broiig'ht forth, and am 
No other than I .ippcar Shak 

2 Tn'ecoverably ; in a manner that must 
cause death ; as, mortally wounded — 

3 Extremely. [Now colloq. J 

Adrian mortally envic<l poets, painters, and arti- 
ficers III works wherein he had vi in to excel 

y>a< on 

Mortalness (mor'tal-ues), n The state of 
lieiijg mortal , moitality Sir H. Savile 
Mortar (mor't^r), u [From L mortarium, 
a mortar 111 ss Inch things uie pounded, a large 
trough in which mortar, Ac , is mixed, mor- 
tar , Fr mortier. a mortar, mortar: from 
Aiyan root wmr (as in mortal), to grind or 
crush ] 1 A vessel usually in form of an 
inverteil iiell, in which substances are either 
reduced to fragments, pulverized, or dis- 
solved by beating or trituration with a pestle 
Mortars are made of iliifereut materials, 
such as iron, stoneware, marlilc, iiorpJiyry, 
agate, glass, Ac , and of various sizes and 
foims, according to the use to which they 
[ are to be applied They are much used liy 
I apothecaries and chemists —2 A short piece 
of ordnance, thick and wide, used for throw- 



Mortar 


iiig bombs, carcasses, shells, Ac , so named 
from it.s resemblance in shape to the utensil 
abtive descrilTed —3 A mixture of lime and 
saml with water, used as a cement for unit- 
ing stones and bricks in walls The jirojior- 
tions vary fioin 1 i part of sand to 1 part of li me 
to 4 and 5 parts of sand to 1 of lime When 
limestones contain considerable portions of 
silica and alumina they form what is termed 
hydraulic lime, and tlie mortars made with 
tliem are called h^/draulic mortars, which 
are used for biiilding piers or walls under 
water or exposed to It, because they soon 
harden and resist the action of the water 
Mortar-bed (moFtfer-lied), n The frame of 
wood and iron on which that piece of ord- 
nance called a inoitar rests 
Mortar-board (inor'Wr-hdrd).n. [Huggested 
by Fr. vwrtmr, a Judge’s cap, so called from 
resenihling a mortar in shape.] A slang 
term for the trencher or tM/iiare-crowned 
academic cap. such as that worn at univer- 
sities and public schools. 

Mortar-piece (moFter-pes), « a mortar 
in the sense of a piece of ordnance. 


Mortar- veaael (mor't^r-ves-el), n. A 
strongly-built gun-boat, the armament of 
which is usually a single mortar placed 



Scclioii ul Mnrt.ir vessel — Lruin model in Royal 
Naval Loll Greenwich 


amidships on a bed specially prepared for 
it and strengthened by supporting beams, 
struts, Ac ; a bomb-vessel; a bomb-ketch 
MortClOtb (mort'kloth), 71 . Tlie pall carried 
over a coffin at a funeral [Scotch.] 

Mort d’ancestor (moi-dan'8e8-t6r), 71. (Fr., 
death of the ancestor ] lii law, a writ 
of assize, by which a demandant recovers 
possession of an testate from which he has 
lieen ousted, on tlie death of his ancestor. 
Mort-de-ebien (mor-de-she-ah), n. [Fr., 
lit. dog’s death ] A name of the spasmodic 
clioleia it is said to be a corruption of 
mordezym, tlie Indian name of the disease. 
Morter.t n [ Fr 7nortxer ] A lamp or 
small chamber-light Chaucer. 

Mortgage (mor' gajl n [ Fr mort, dead, 
and gage, pledge ] 'The grant of an estate or 
other immovable property in fee as soeurity 
for the payment of mone>, and 011 the eon- 
dition that if the money shall be paid accord- 
ing to the contract the grant shall be void, 
and the mortgagee sliall recoiivey the estate 
to the mortgager ['I'he transfer of the pos- 
session of movable chattels to secure repay- 
ment of a (leld is called a pledge, not a mort- 
gage Sec ri.KDUK ] The tenu is applied in- 
(litt'erently (a) to the tiausaction; (b) to the 
deed by which it is efft‘cted ; and (c) to the 
rights conferred tliereby on the mortgagee. 
If the mortgage is not duly redeemed in the 
time and maniiersjiecifled in the instrument 
by the mortgager the mortgagee acquires by 
common law the absolute title to the pro- 
perty But in tliis case courts of equity 
may interpose and give the mortgager a 
right of re-entry on his property on condi- 
tion of subsfciiueiit payment of his obliga- 
j tion with interest Tins is called the equity 
' of redemption, and may lie exercised within 
1 twenty years of the mortgagee’s entry on 
I the estate or of his last -written acknowledg- 
ment of the mortgager’s interest in it Dn 
the other hand, the mortgagee may, on the 
violation of the condition of the mortgage, 
by filing a bill of foreclosure, compel me 
mortgager either to redeem Ids pledge or 
forfeit his equity <if redemption. In 8cot- 
laiid mortgages are generally called bonds 
ami dispositions in security. 

Mortage (mor'gaj). v t pret A pp 7norl- 
gaged ; pjir mortgaging. 1. To grant (land, 
houses, or other immovable property) in fee 
as security for money lent or contracted to 
be paid at a certain time on condition that 
if the debt shall lie discliarged according to 
the contract the grant shall be void, other- 
wise to remain in full force 

King Cllarle^ relied chiefly for pecuniary aid on 
the iiiunificciicc of his opulent adherents. Many of 
them mortyta^'fd their land, pawned their jewels, and 
broke up their silver chargers and christening bowls 
in order to assist him. Macaulay. 

Hence -2 To pledge ; to make liable to the 
payment of any debt or expenditure. 

Alrc.idy a jiortion of the entire capital of the nation 
is mort^af^ek for the siqjport of drunkards. 

l.yman Beecher 

Mortgage-deed (maFguj-ded), n. a deed 
given by way of mortgage. 

Mortgagee (mor-ga-jfe'), 71 . The person to 
whom an estate is mortgaged. 

Mortgageor, Mortgagor (mor-gaj-orO, n 
One who gives a mortgage. [Rarely used 
except ill legal docunients.] 

Mortgager (moFgaj-6r), n. One who riioit- 
gages ; the person who grants an estate as 
security for debt, as specified under MuRT- 
OAGK 

Morther (niox‘'TH6r), n. f A form of mauther.J 
A young woman ; a gawky girl [Provincial 
English,] 

When once a git^Rling mnrther you. 

And 1 a red-f.iceil cliubby boy. Bloo**0tld, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


ni6, met, Iier; 


pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; 


tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; li, 8c, nbune; y. 8c. fey 
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Mortice (mor^tis), n. Same as Mortise. 
Mortlferous (mor-tifer-us), a. [L. mor- 
tifer-^mors, mortis, death, and /ero, to 
brin^. ] Bringim or producing death ; 
deadly ; fatal ; destructive. ‘ A mortif- 
erous herb.’ Dr. H. More. 

Mortlflcatlon (inor'ti-fl-ka"8hon), n. [Fr. 
See Mortify.] l. The act of mortifying 
or the condition of being mortified ; specifi- 
cally, (a) in med. the death of one part of 
an animal body while the rest is alive, or 
the loss of vitality in some part of a living 
animal; gangrene; sphacelus. 

It appcareth in the g’anjfrene or worMcation of 
flesh Bacon 

(b) The act of subduing the passions and 
appetites by penance, abstinence, or painful 
severities inflicted on the body. 

The rnortificatton of our lusts has something in it 
that IS troublesome, yet nothing that is unreasonable. 

Titlotson 

A diet of some fish is more rich and alkalescent 
than that of flesh, and therefore very improper for 
such as practise ntortt/i cotton. .Arbuthnot 

(c) Humiliation or slight vexation ; the 
state of being humbled or depressed by 
disappointment or vexation ; chagrin. 

We had the morti/icatton to lose sight of Munich, 
Augsburg, and Ratisboii Addison. 

(d) t In chem. and metal, the destruction of 
active qualities. 

Inquire what gives impediment to union or resti- 
tution, which IS called mortification, as when quick- I 
silver is mortified with turpehtme. Bacon, 

(e) In Scots law, the act of disposing of lands 
for religious or charitable purposes.— 2. That 
which mortifies, the cause of chagrin, humili- 
ation, or vexation. 

It is one of the vexatious mortifications of a stu- 
dious man to have his thoughts disordered by a 
tedious visit Sir R L' Estrange 

3. In Scots law, a term applied to lands given 
formerly to the church for religious purposes, 
or since the Reformation for charitable or 
public uses. By the present practice, when 
lauds are given for any charitable purpose, 
they are usually disponed to trustees, to bo 
held either in blench orfeu. [Nearly synony- 
mous with morttnain ] 

Mortlfledness (mor^ti-fid-nes), n. Humili- 
ation ; subjection of tlie passions ‘ Christian 
simplicity, mortijiedness, modesty,’ Jer. 
Taylor [Rare ] 

Mortifier (mor'ti-fl-^r), n. One who or that 
which mortifies. Sherwood 

Mortify (mor'ti-fi), v t pret <fe pp. mortified; 
ppr. mortifying. [Fr, mortifier — L mors, 
mortis, death, and/acio, to make. See Mor- 
tal.] 1 To destroy the organic texture and 
vital functions of, while part of a living or- 
ganism; to affect with sphacelus or gan- 
grene. 

If of the stem the frost mortify any part, cut it off. 

kvelyn. 

2.t To deaden; to render insensible; to 
make apathetic ‘ Strike in tlieir numbed 
and mortified bare arms pins ’ Shak. 

For their dear causes 

Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 

Excite the mortified man. Shak, 

8. To subdue, restrain, reduce, or bring 
Into subjection by abstinence or rigorous 
severities ; to bring under subjection by as- 
cetic discipline or regimen. ‘With fasting 
morft/ied, woni out with tears.’ W. Home. 

Mortify therefore your members which arc upon 
the earth. Col iii, 5. 

4. To humiliate ; to depress ; to affect with 
vexation or chagrin. 

Arrived the news of the fatal battle of Worcester, 
which exceedingly mortified our expectations 

Evelyn. 

He is controlled by a nod, mortified by a frown, 
and transported with a .smile, Addison. 

6. t In chem. and metal, to destroy the active 
powers or essential qualities of. 

He mortified pearls in vinegar. Hakeivill. 

6. In Scots law, to dispose of by mortifica- 
tion. See Mortification, 3. 

Mortify (mor'ti-fi), v.i. 1. To lose vitality 
and organic structure while yet a portion of 
a living body; to gangrene.— 2 To be sub- 
dued; to die away; said of inordinate appe- 
tites, &c. Johnson -8. To practise severi- 
ties and penance from religious motives. 

This makes him give alms of all that he hath, 
watch, fast, and mortify. 

Mortifjrtng (mor'tl-fl-ing), p. and a. 1. Hu- 
miliating ; as, a mortifying rebuke. —2. Sub- 
duing or tending to subdue the passions. 

And let my Uver rather heat with wine 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. Shak. 

Mortuyingly (mor'ti-fi-ing-U), adv. In a 
mortlf^ng manner. 


Mortis oausa (mor'tis ka'sa), n. [L.] 
In contemplation of death. In Scots law, 
a deed mortis causa is a deed granted in 
contemplation of death, and which is not to 
take effect until after the granter’s death. 

Mortise (mor'tis), n. [Fr. mortaise, amortise. 
Origin unknown. ] A cavity cut in a piece of 
wood or other material to receive a corre- 
sponding pro- 
jecting piece 
called a tenon, 
formed on an- 
other piece of 
wood, (fee , in 
order to fix the 
two together 
at a given 
angle. The 
sides of the 
mortise are Mortise Joint, rtrt, Mortise; 

four planes. bb. Tenon 

generally at 

right angles to each other and to the sur- 
face where the cavity is made. The junc- 
tion of two pieces in this manner is termed 
a mortise joint. Also written Mortice 

Mortise (mor'tis), v. t. pret. <fe pp. mortised ; 
ppr. mortising 1. To cut or make a mortise 
in.— 2. To join by a tenon and mortise. 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised and adjoin’d. Shak. 

Mortise-lock (mor'tis-lok), n. A lock 
made to fit into a mortise cut in the style 
and rail of a door to receive it. 

Mortise-wheel (mor'tis-whel), n. A wheel 
having holes, either on the face or edge, to 
receive the cogs or teeth of another wheel 
Mortising-machlne (mor'tis-ing-ma-shen), 
n A hand or power machine for cutting 
mortises in wood 

MortUng, n. See Morlinq. 

Mortmain (mort'man}, n [Fr. mart, dead, 
and main, hand.] in law, possession of 
lands or tenements in dead hands, or hands 
that cannot alienate, as those of a corpor- 
ation; an unalienable possession. 

Though the statutes of mortmain had put some 
obstacle to its increase, yet a larger projiortion of 
landed wealth was constantly accumulating in hands 
which lost nothing they had grasped. jHallam 

—Alienation in mortmain is an alienation 
of lands or tenements to any corporation, 
sole or aggregate, ecclesiastical or temporal, 
particularly to religious houses, by which 
the estate becomes perpetually inherent 
in the corporation, and unalienable. Con- 
veyances and devises to corporations, civil 
or ecclesiastical, were forbidden by Magna 
Charta, and have been restrained and in- 
terdicted by subsequent statutes By 7 
and 8 Wni 111 xxxvii a license from the 
crown dispenses from the statutes of mort- 
main, and in 1871 gifts of land for public 
parks, schools, and museums were ex- 
empted. The Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the colleges witliin them, 
the colleges of Eton, Winchester, and West- 
minster, and the British Museum, are ex- 
empted, as also bequests to the Esteblished 
Cliurch, subject to certain restrictions. 

Mort-mal t (mort'mal), n. [Fr. mart, dead, 
deadly, and mal, evil.] A bad sore. See 
Mormal. 

Mortn4, a. See Mornb. 

Mortpayt (mort'pa), n [Fr. mort, dead, and 
E. pay. ] Dead-pay. ‘ The severe punishing 
of mortpayes, and keeping back of soldiers’ 
wages ’ Bacon. 

Mortresst ( mort' res ), n. [From mortar.] 
A dish of meat or fish of various kinds 
beaten together. 

A mortresf made with the brawn of capons, 
stamped, strained, and mingled with like quantity of 
almond butter, is excellent to nourish the weak 

Bacon. 

Mortreux,! MortreweB,t n. Same as Mor^ 
tress. Chaucer. 

Mortuary (mor'tfi-a-ri), n. [L.L. nwrtu- 
arium. See the adjective.] 1. In law, n 
sort of ecclesiastical heriot, a customary 
gift claimed by and due to the minister of 
a parish on the death of a parishioner. It 
seems to have been originally a voluntary 
bequest or donation, intended to make 
amends for any failure in the payment of 
tithes of which the deceased had been 
guilty. Mortuaries, where they are due by 
custom, are recoverable in the ecclesiastical 
courts. 

The curate claimed the berying sheet for a mor- 
tuary. Hall. 

2. A burial-place. Whitlock.~Z. A place for 
the temporary reception of the dead; a 
dead-house. 1 


Mortuary Qa»or'tfi-a-riX a. [L. mortuarius, 
pertaining to the dead, from mortuus, dead. 
See Mortal.] Of or pertaining to a mor- 
tuary, or to the burial of the dead. 'Mor- 
tuary caves.’ Oreenhill. ‘Tithe pig and 
mortuary guinea.’ Pope. 

Morua (md'rus), n. [L. morus, a mulberry- 
tree ] A genus of plants; the mulberry. 

Morvant (mor'vant), n. A species of sheep. 
W. Smellie. ^ 

Morwe,i Morwenlng.t n. The morning; 
the morrow. Chaucer. 

MosSBSauruB (mos-a-sf^'rus), n. Same as 
Mosasaurus. 

Mosaic. Mosaical (mo-za'ik, mo-za'ik-al), 
a Relating to Moses, the Hebrew law- 
giver, or his writings and institutions; as, 
the Mosaic law, rites, or institutions.— Jfo- 
saic law, the institutions of Moses, or the 
code of laws prescribed to the Jews, as dis- 
tinguished from the gospel. 

Mosaic (m6-za'ik), a. [Fr. mosaique, from It. 
mosaico, musaico, from L.Gr. mousaikos, 
mousaikon, belonging to the Muses, from 
Mousa, a Muse.] A term applied to a kind 
of inlaid work fonned by an assemblage of 
little pieces of enamel, glass, marble, pre- 
cious stones, &c ,of various coloura, cut, and 
disposed on a ground of cement in such a 
manner as to form designs, and to imitate 
the colours and gradations of painting. This 
kind of work was used in ancient times both 
for pavements and wall decoration, while in 
modern times paintings are by this meana 
copied, and the art is also used in pave- 
ments, jewelry, <fcc. The most remarkable^ 



Ancient Roman Mosaic 


modem works of this kind have been ex- 
ecuted by Roman, Venetian, and Russian 
artists, those of the Roman school being- 
the most celebrated, and consisting in par- 
ticular of a series of portraits of the popes, 
and copies of notable paintings by the gi*eat 
artists, such as Ralfaele, Domenichino, 
Guido, &e For the production of these 
works rods of opaque coloured glass are 
employed, an immense variety of colours 
and shades being used. Pieces are cut from 
the ends of these rods, according to the 
colour required, and are arranged side by 
side, their lower ends being attached by 
the cement while their upper ends show the 
design. From such works, when on a small 
scale, sections may be cut across, each sec- 
tion exhibiting the pattern.— Mosaic gold, 
an alloy of copper and zinc, called also or- 
molu (which see); also, a sulphide of tin, the 
aurum musivum of the ancients. — Mosaic 
wool-work, rugs, <fec., made of variously-col- 
oured woollen threads, arranged so that the 
ends show a pattern. The threads are held 
firmly in a frame, so as to form a dense 
mass, with the upper ends of the threads 
presenting a close surface; this surface is 
smeared with a cement, and has a backing of 
canvas attached, after which a transverse 
section is cut the desired thickness of the 
pile, and so on with a number of similar 
sections. 

Mosaic (mo - za'ik), n. Mosaic or inlaid work. 

Mosaical (mo-za'ik-al), a. Same as Mosaic, 
but less common. 

Mosaically (nio-za'ik-al-U), adv. In the man- 
ner of mosaic work. Marl of Stirli)ig. 

Mosaicist (mo-za'i-sist), n. One who makes 
mosaics. 

Mosaiculture (mo-za'i-kul-tur), n. [Mosaic 
and culture.] See CarteT- BEDDING, 

Mosaic-work (m6-za'ik-w6rk), 71. See Mo- 
saic. 

Mosaism (md-za'lzm), n. The system pro- 
pounded by Moses; what is peculiar to the 
Mosaic system ; adherence to the Mosaic 
^stem or doctrines. 

Mosasaurus, Mososaurus (mos-a-sa'rus, 
mos-o-sft'rus), n [L. Mosa, the river Meuse 
or Maas, ana Gr. sauros, a lizard.] The name 
of a gigantic extinct marine saurian, oc- 
curring in the calcareous freestone which 
forms the most recent deposit of the cre- 
taceous formation. This reptile was closely 
allied to the Varanidas or monitors; It was 
about 26 feet long, and furnished with a 


wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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tail of guch congtruction as must have ren- 
dered it a powerful oar. Called also 3fos«s- 
saums. 



Head of Mosasaurm Hcifmannt. I 

VOBChatel (mos'ka-tel), n. [Fr. moscatelle, 
from L.L. mumeatxia, having the odour of 
musk. 8ee Musk.] A plant, Adoxa Mos- 
ohatellinay nat. order Caprifoliaceae. It oc- 
curs ill Britain and throughout the temper- 
ate regions of the globe, and is a low pale 
green herb with creeping root-stocks, ter- 
nately divided leaves, and a small globular 
head of pale green flowers Its leaves and 
flowers smell like musk, and hence it is 
sometimes called Mmk-crowfoot 
JIOBChidse (mos'ki-de), n pi. [SeeMoscHUS.] 
A family of ruminant quadrupeds, familiarly 
known as musk-deer, of central and nor- 
thern Asia It corresponds to the genus 
Moschus of Linnteus. They differ from the 
ordinary ruminants only in the absence of 
horns, in having a long canine tooth on each 
side of the upper jaw, which, in the male, 
issues from the mouth, and Anally in having 
a slender flhula. These animals are re- 
markably light and elegant. See Musk- 

DE£R. 

MoBChine (mos'kin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Moschidse or musk-deers. 

MOBCllllB (mos'kus), n. [Gr. moschos, musk ] 
The musk-deer, a genus of ruminating ani- 
mals. allied to the antelopes The M. mos- 
chifertis (to which the name la now re- 
stricted) yields the well-known perfume 
called musk. See Musk. 

JfOB6t (moz), vi [Probably from root of 
measles (which see).] A word known to be 
used only in the phrase to mose in the chine, 
which describes a disorder in horses ‘ His 
horse . . . possessed with the glanders, and 
like to mose in the chhut ' Shak 
Hoselft n. The muzzle; tiie mouth of a 
beast. Chaucer. 

Moselle (md-zel'), n A species of white 
French wine, so named from Moselle, for- j 
merly a frontier department of f’rance. 
Mos]Bored(mo8k'6rd), a. Decayed; rotten, j 

The teeth stand thin, or loose, or moskerfd at the ! 
root. Grang^er. i 

Moslem (moz^em), n pi Moslems (moz'- 
lemz) or MoslemiXl (moz'lem-in). [Ar. mos- 
lem, muslim, a true believer, from salama, 
to resign one's self to God ] A mussulman; 
an orthodox Mohammedan 
Moslem (moz'lem), a Pertaining to the 
Mohammedans; Mohammedan. 

They piled the ground with Moslem slain. 

Halleck. 

MOBllm (moz'lim), n. and a. Same as Mos- 
lem. 

MosUimB (mozlingz), n. pi The thin shreds 
of leather shaved off by the currier in dress- 
ing skins Simmonds 
Mc^saurus. Bee Mosasaurus 
M osque ^mosk),n. [Fr mosqu^e, It. mosekea, 

8p. mezquita, from Ar mesjid, the place of 
adoration, from sajad, to adore,] A Mo- 
hammedan temple or place of religious wor- 
ship. The architectural character of mosques 
is usually peculiar; the square shape, the 
dome, the minaret from wmch the muezzin 
call the faithful to prayer, and the arched 
Saracenic gateway are common features. 
Connected with almost every mosque is an 
open court and colonnade, containing a foun- 
tain for ablutions. The principal Interior 
decoration of mosques consists in the lamps, 
which are numerous and singularly dis- 
posed; the direction of Mecca is pointed out 
by a niche or recess called the mihrab (which 
see), or by a tablet, inscribed with verses of 
the Koran. A class of mosques are set apart 
lor the instruction of young men, and with 
many of the larger there are hospitals and 
public kitchens connected for the benefit of 
the poor. 

MoiquitO (mos-kfi'td), n. [Sp. and Pg rnos- 
quito, dim from mosea, L. musca, a fly.] A 
name applied to several species of the genus 
Cnlex and other allied genera of insect 
The name probably originated in the West 
Indies, where it specifically designates the i 


Culea Mosquito, a species very like, but 
hardly so large as the common gnat, having 
a black proboscis, and streaked with silvery 
white on the head, thorax, and abdomen. It 
pierces the flesh by means of its proboscis, 
which also forms a siphon, through which 
the blood flows. Under the name mosquito, 
travellers in all parts of the world have de- 
scribed the Insect- pests which annoyed 
tYiem.— Mosquito nets or curtains, of gauze, 
are often used to ward off attacks by mos- 
quitoes upon persons reposing or asleep.— 
Mosquito Jleetlnaut.), an assemblage of small 
craft. 

Mobs (mos), n. [D. O.G. and Dan. mos, 8w. 
tnossa, Icel. mosi, A Sax. meds, G. moos, 
moss, a bog. The £. form moss seems de- 
scended from the Scandinavian rather than 
from the A. Sax. tneds, which is represented 
by provincial E. mese, G. mies, moss. Cog. 
L. muscus, moss; Gr. moschos, any young 
tender shoot of a plant; W. mwswg, moss ] 

1. In hot a name given to the members of 
a natural order of small herbaceous plants 
(Musci), having simple branching stems and 
numerous, generally narrow leaves. Popu- 
larly, the term is also applied to any minute 
small-leaved, cryptogamic plant, particu 
larly the lichens; as, Icelaud-mo«s, club 
moss, rock-moss, coral-wow, <fec. See MUSCI. 

2. A bog; a place where peat is found. 

Moss (mos), V. t. To cover with moss. 

Under an oak whose boughs were mossed with age, 
And higli top bald with dry antiquity. Shak. 

M 08 B-ag[ate (mos'ag-at), n. A kind of agate 
having internally a moss-like appearance. 
Called also Mocha-stone. 

Moss-bunker (mo8T>ungk-£r), n. A kind of 
fish, same as Menhaden 
Moss-capped (mos'kapt), a. Capped or 
covered with moss. 

Moss-clad (mos'klad), a. Clad or covered 
with moss. Ld. Lyttelton. 

Moss-grown (mos'gron), a Overgrown with 
moss. ‘Moss-grown towers.’ Shak. ‘The 
rude and xnoss-grown beech.’ Gray. 
Moss-liag (mosmag), n. A pit or wough in 
a moss, moor, or peat bog; a hole in a 
peaty tract ; also a patch of firm soil in a 
swampy or peaty place. [Scotch ] 
Mossiness (mosT-nes), n. ’The state of being 
mossy. ‘ The wom/ww of trees. ’ Bacon. 
Moss-land (mos'land), n Land abounding 
in peat-moss, but not so much saturated 
with water as to become bog or morass. 
Moss-pink (mos'pingk), n A plant, Phlox 
subulata, found on the rocky hills of the 
Central States of America, and often culti- 
vated for its handsome pink-purple flowers. 
Moss-rose (mosToz), n A beautiful variety 
of rose, so named from its moss-like calyx 
Moss-rush (mos'rush), n A plant, Juiunis 
squarroms, otherwise called Goose -corn. 
Moss-trooper (mos'trop-fer), n The usual 
appellation given to tiie marauders upon 
the liorders of England and Scotland pre- 
vious to the union of tlie crowns. They 
received their name from the mosses so com- 
mon on the borders 

Mossy (mos'i), a. 1 Overgrown with moss; 
abounding with moss. 

Old trccb arc more mossy than young. Bacon. 

2. Like moss; as, a mossy appearance. 

Most (most), a. superl of more. [A. Sax. 
maest, formd-est, superl. of old positive md, 
OTeat; cog. Goth, maists, Icel mist. D. and 
Dan meest, O. nieist See More ] Greatest 
in any way; (a) greatest in quality, amount, 
degree, or intensity; greater than any other: 
used with singulars. ‘ In his moste pride. ’ 
Chaucer. ‘I had most need of blessing.' 
S^k. 

God’s wrong Is most of all. Shak. 

(&) Greatest in number; numerous beyond 
others; amounting to a considerable mar 
joxity; applied to plurals. 

He thinks sorts of learning flourished among 
them. Pope. 

Most men will proclaim every one his own good- 
ness. Prov, XX. 6. 

(c)t Greatest in rank; chief; supreme. 

Yet mauger Jove, and all his gods beside. 

I do possesse the world’s most regiment. Sptnser. 

Most (mOst), adv. 1. In the ^eatest or high- 
est, or In a very great or hl^, degree, quan- 
tity, or extent; mostly; chiefly; principally. 
He for whose only sake, 

Or most for his, such toils I undertake. Dryden. 
Those nearest the king, and most his favourites, 
were courtiers and prelates. Milton. 

2. Used before adjectives and adverbs to 
form the superlative degree, as more is to 
form the comparative; as, most vile, most 


wicked, most illustrious, most rapidly. Like 
more with comparatives, it once was often 
used BuperfluousW with suMrlatives; thus 
in Shakspere we find most boldest, dearest, 
heaviest, worst, <fcc. See MORE.— TAe Most 
High, the Almighty. 

Most (mdst), n. [Used as a substitute for a 
noun, when the noun is omitted or under- 
stood.] 1. The greatest or greater number: 
in this sense plural. 

Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein most 
of his mighty works were done. Mat. xi. ao. 

2. Greatest value, amount, or advantage; 
utmost extent, degree, or effect: often with 
the, and in this sense singular. ‘Can do 
most of all.' Shak. ‘ In least speak most.’ 
Shak. 

A covetous man makes the mod of what he has, 
and can get. 5't*' R. L’ h strange. 

3. t Highest in rank; greatest ‘To which 
they all repay r’d both most and least.' 
Spenser.— At most, or at the most, at fur- 
thest; at the outside; at the utmost extent 

Within this hour at most 
I will advise you. Shak. 

A Spaniard will live in Irish ground a quarter of a 
year, or some months at the most. Bacon. 

Mostahlba (mos-ta-hi'b^, n. See Mustaib. 
Moste, t Mosten,t V.i. Must. Chaucer. 
MostiC, Mostick (mos'tik), n. Same as 
Maulstick. 

Mostly (mdstll), adv. For the greatest part; 
for the most part; chiefly; mainly 

This image of God, namely, natural reason, if 
totally or mostly defaced, the right of government 
doth cease. Bacon. 

Mosto (mos'td), n. [Sp., from L mustum, 
the unfermented juice of the grape.] Must; 
specifically, a preparation used for ‘ doctor- 
ing ' wines of very inferior qualities. Called 
also Doctor (which see). 

Mostra (mos'tra), n. [It.] In music, a 
direct 

MostWhat t (most'whot), adv. For the most 
part. Spemer; Hammond. 

Mot (mo), n. [Fr. mot, a word, a motto, 
L L. muttum, from L muttio, to mutter.) 

1. A pithy or witty saying ; a bon-mot. 

But m fact, Descartes himself was author of the 
mot—' My theory of vortices is a philosophical ro- 
mance ’ Sir It'. Hamtlton. 

2. f (Pron. mot) A motto. 

Mot (mot), 71 [A form of inort ] A note or 
Idast on a bugle, as that sounded at the 
death of a stag. 


Tlirce mots on this bugle will, I am assured, bring 
round, at our need, a jolly band of yonder honest 
yeomen Sir H' Scott. 


Motacil (moUa-sil), n. [L. motacilla.] A 
bird of the genus Motacilla or wagtail kind. 
MotaclHa (ni(>t-a-sira),n. [L. , a wagtail, from 
moveo, inotuin, to move.] A genus of denti- 
rostral passerine birds, of the sub-family Mot- 
aeillina' and family Sylviadoe ; the wagtails. 
The Motacilla of Linneeus comprehended the 
nightingales, wheat-ears, blue-birds, wrens, 
and meadow-larks, and, in fact, nearly all 
insessorial birds 

MotacilHdse, Motacilllxue (mo-ta-sil'i-de, 
md'ta-sil-lF'ng), n. vl. [From genus Mota- 
cilla ] The wagtails, a sub-family of Old- 
World insessorial birds, belonging to the 
order Sylviadae. The members ore easily 
distinguished by their brisk and lively mo- 
tions, as well os by the great comparative 
len^h of their tails, which they ^rk up 
and down incessantly whence the English 
name Their flight is weak, and they do 
not hop, but run nimbly along the nound 
after flies and other insects on whi^ they 


£ 


rey. 


[otazHlte (md-tazTl-lt), n. [From an Arabic 
word meaning to separate. ] One of a numer- 
ous and powerful sect of Mohammedan here- 
tics, who to a great extent denied predes- 
tination, holding that man's actions were 
entirely within the control of his own will 
They maintained also that before the Koran 
had been revealed man had already come to 
conclusions regarding right and wrong, and 
held extremely heretical opinions with re* 
ference to the iiuality or attributes of Deity. 
'They appeared a few generations after Mo- 
hammed, and became the most important 
and dangerous sect of heretics in Islam. 
They are also called Moattalltes, or those 
who divest God of his attributes. Written 
also MutazUite. 

Motet (mdt),n. [A. Sax. mdt, gembt, ^meeting, 
anasieiabyfordellberation,whencemltan,to 
meet. See Moot. ) 1. 1 An assembly or meet- 
ing, especially for deliberation. 

The monke was going to London warde, 

There to holde grete mote. BeUiad of Robin Hood. 
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Hotber- queen (muTH'dr-kwSn), n. The 
mother oi a reigning sovereign; queen- 
mother. 

With him alon|r ig come the mother^ueen, 

An At^, stirring him to blood and strife. Shak. 

Hotbers (muTH'Srz), n. See Mothbh- 

WATER. 

Mother-spot (muTH'dr-spot), n. A congen- 
ital spot and discoloration of the skin. See 
N^vus. 

Mother-tongue (muTH'6r-tung), n. l. One’s 
native language.— 2. A tongue or language 
to which other languages owe their origin. 

Mother -water (muTn'6r-wft-t6r). n. A 
saline solution from which crystals have 
been obtained, and which still contains de- 
liquescent salts and impurities. Termed 
also Mother -liquor, Mother-lye, and some- 
times Mothers. 

Mother- wit (muTH'6r-wit), n. Native wit; 
common sense. 

Where did you study all this goodly speech? — 

It is extempore, from my mother-wti Shak. 

Motherwort (muTH'6r-w6rt), n. A plant of 
the genus Leonurus. It is a labiate plant 
which grows in waste places. See Lbonu- 
RITS. 

Mothery (muTH'6r-l), a. Containing or of 
the consistence of mother; resembling or 
partaking of the nature of mother; as, the 
mothery substance in liquors. 

Is it not enough to make the clearest liquid in the 
world both feculent and mothery f Sterne. 

Moth-gnat (moth'nat), n. A dipterous In- 
sect of the genus Bychoda, which have curi- 
ously-ciliated wings. 

Moth -hunter (moth'hunt-6r), n. A name 
sometimes applied to the goat-suckers (Cap- 
rimulgidro), from moths being their favour- 
ite food. 

MothmuUein, MothmuUen (moth'mul-in, 
moth'mul-cn), n. A common wayside plant 
of the genus Verbascum (V. Blattaria^ 


Often used in composition; as, folkmote, 
burghmote.— 2. The place of such a meeting ; 
epecifloallv, a mound, generally artiflol^ 
where suen meetings were held. 

Motet (mOt), v.i. pi. Moten. A form of 
M ought, Might, or Must. ‘Now mote ye 
understand. Spenser. 

Mote.t n. The note winded by a huntsman 
on his horn ; a mot. Chaucer. 

Mote (mdt), n. [A. Sax. mot, a mote ; D. 
mot, dust, sweepings; Icel. moda, dust 
Comp. W. ysmot, a speck, a spot.) A small 
particle; anything proverbially small; a 
spot. 

Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye? Mat vii. 

The little motes in the sun do ever stir thoug'h 
there be no wind Bacon. 

Mote-hell (mdt'bel), n. The bell which was 
used by the Saxons to summon people to the 
court. 

Moted (mdt'ed), a. Containing motes ; full 
of motes. ‘The thick -rno^ed sunbeam.’ 
Tennyson. 

Motella (mo-tel'a), n A genus of fishes 
including the whistle-fish. 

Motet (mo-tet'), n. [Fr , from It. mottetto,a. 
dim. of motto. See Motto.] In mv-sie, a 
name applied to two different forms of 
composition: (a) a sacred cantata, con- 
sisting of a number of unconnected move- 
ments, as solos, duets, trios, quartetts, 
choruses, fugues, <fec. (b) A choral composi- 
tion, usually of a sacred character, beginning 
with an introductory song, followed by 
eeveral fugal subjects, the whole ending 
with the exposition of the last subject, a 
repetition of the introduction, or a special 
final subject Spelled also Motett, Mottett 
Moth (moth), n. [A. Sax. mnththe, D. mot, 
Icel. motti, G. motte, Sw. mott, a moth ] 
1. The popular name of a numerous and 
beautiful division of lepidopterous insects, 
readily distinguished from butterflies by 
their antennao tapering to a point instead 
of terminating in a knob, and by their 
being seldom seen on the wing except in 
the evening or at night ; hence the terms 
crepuscular and nocturnal Lepidoptera ap- 
plied to them. (SeeLEPiDOPTERA.) Among 
the best known species are the silkworm 
moths (Boynbyx mori) (see Bombyx), and 
the clothes-moths, belonging to the genus 
Tinea (See Clothks-moth.) The larva or 
caterpillar of the last-named insect is noto- 
riously destructive to woollen materials of 
every description, feathers, furs, skins, <fec , 
upon which they feed, using the material 
also for their cases. Some species invade 
the nests of bees, feeding on the honey, and 
others make great havoc in granaries and 
malt-houses —2. Fig one who or that which 
gradually and silently eats, consumes, or 
wastes anything. ‘ If I be left behind, a 
moth of peace.’ Shak 

Moth -blight (moth 'blit), n. Species of 
Aleurodes, a genus of homopterous insects 
destructive to plants. 

Moth-eat (moth'et), v.t. To eat or prey 
upon, as a moth eats a garment. Sir T. 
Herbert. 

Moth-eaten (moth'dt-n), a. Eaten by 
moths. Job xiii. 28. 

Mothent (moth'n), a. Full of moths. 

‘ Mothon parchmentes. ' FuJke. 

Mother (muTH'^r), n. [A word common to 
most of the Aryan or Indo-European family 
of languages, but not found in Gotliic or in 
modern Welsh; O.E moder, A. Sax m/idor, 
D. moeder, Dan. and Sw. moder, Icel mdthir, 
G. mutter, Rus. mati, Ir. matair, Gael, ma- 
thair, L. mater (whence Fr. m^re. It. Sp, Pg. 
madre), Gr. mSt?r, Skr. mdtd, mMar, Per. 
mdder, O.Per. mother. From a root 

ma, to bring forth, to produce, the term., as 
in father, denoting an agent.] 1. A female 
parent, eepecially one of the human race; a 
woman who has borne a child; correlative 
to son or daughter. It may be used even of 
female plants.— 2. That which has produced 
Anything; source of anything; generatrix. 

‘ Athens, the eye of Greece, the mother of 
Arts and eloquence.’ Milton. 

AIus, poor country I ... It cannot 

Be called our mother, but our grave. Shak. 

3. t Hysterical passion. 

0, how this mother swells up toward nay heart 1 Shak. 

4. A f antiliar term of address or appella- 
tion of an old or elderly woman.— 6. A term 
sometimes ^veu to an abbess, and to other 
females holding an important position in 
religious or semi -religious institutions. — i 
MoVur Carey's ehit^en, a name given by j 


sailors to the storm-petrel and other small 
oceanic species of petrel. — Mother Carey's 
goose, the great black petrel or gigantic ful- 
mar of the Pacific. See Petrel. 

Mother (muTH'dr), A. 1. Native; natural; 
as, mother wit; mother tongue.— 2. Acting 
the part of a mother ; giving birth or origin 
to ; originating; as, one’s mother country. 

It is the mother falsehood from which all idolatry 
is derived. Dr. Arnold. 

Mother (muTH'Sr), v.t To adopt, as a son 
or daughter : said of a woman. 

The queen . . . would have mothered another 
body’s child. Howell. 

Mother (miiTH'6r). n, [L.G. moder, D. 
modder, Dan. mudder, G. mutter— dreg%, 
mud, slime, <&c.; allied to mud.] A thick 
slimy substance concreted in liquors, par- 
ticularly vinegar, but diiterent from scum 
or common lees. 

Mother (muTH'6r), v.i. To become con- 
creted, as the thick matter of liquors ; to 
become mothery. 

They oint their naked limbs with mothered oil. 

Dry den. 

Mother-cell (muTH'6r-Bel), n. In physiol, a 
cell in which other cells are generated. 
Mother-church (muTH'6r-ch6rch),n. i The 
church to which one belongs.— 2. ’The metro- 
politan church of a diocese.— 3. The original 
or oldest church ; specifically, the Church of 
Rome, by way of eminence so designated by 
its adherents. 

Mother-coal (muTH'6r-k61), n. A popular 
term for those coals in which the fibrous 
structure of the original vegetable material, 
imperfectly mineralized, is still recomizable 
Mother-country (muTH'er-kiin-tri),n. l. A 
country which has sent colonies to other 
countries : used in speaking of it in relation 
to its colonies.— 2. A country as the mother 
or producer of anything. 

Motherhood (muTH'6r-hud), n. The state 
of being a mother. Donne. 

Mothering (muTH'6r-ing), n A rural custom 
in England of visiting one’s parents on Mid- 
lent Sunday, supposed to be derived from the 
custom in former times of persons visiting 
the mother-church on that day. Called also 
Midlenting. 

I’ll to thee a simncl bring 

’Gainst thou jjo’st a mothering. Herrick 

Mother-ln-law (muTH'6r-in-lft), n. l. The 
mother of one's husband or wife.— 2. A step- 
mother. {An inaccurate colloquialism. ] 
Mother -land (muTH'6r-land), n. The 
land of one’s origin; fatherland. Southey. 
Motherless (muTH'^r-les), a. Destitute of 
a mother; having lost a mother; as, mother- 
less children. 

Motherliness (muTH'Sr-li-nes), n. Quality 
of being motherly. 

Mother-liquor (muTH'6r-lik-6r), n. Same 
as Mother-water. 

Motherly (muTH'dr-li), a. l. Pertaining to a 
mother; tis, motherly power or autliority — 

2 Becoming a mother ; tender ; parental ; 
affectionate; e&, motherly love or care. ‘The 
motherly airs of my little daughters.’ Ad- 
dison. 

Motherly t (muTH'6r-li), adv. In the man- 
ner of a mother. 

Th’ air doth not motherly sit on the earth 
To hatch her seasons. Donne. 

Mother-lye (niuTH'6r-li),»i. Same as Mother- 
toater. 

Mother-maid (muTH'6r-mad), n. The Vir- 
gin Mary. 

Thou Shalt see the blessed mother-maid 
Exalted more for being good. 

Than for her interest of motherhood. Donne. 

Mother-naJcedt(muTH'dr-na-ked), a. [Comp. 
G. mutter -nackt] Stark naked; u^ed as 
at birth. 

Mother-of-pearl (muTH'6r-ov-p6rl), n. The 
hard silvery brilliant internal or nacreous 
layer of several kinds of shells, particularly 
the oyster family, often variegated with 
changing purple and azure colours. The 
large oysters of the Indian seas alone secrete 
this coat of sufficient thickness to render 
their shells available for the purposes of 
manufacture. The genus Meleagrina fur- 
nishes the finest pearls as well as mother- 
of-pearl. These shells are found in the 
greatest perfection round the coasts of Cey- 
lon, near Ormus in the Persian Gulf, and 
among the Australian seas. Mother-of-pearl 
is extensively used in the arts, particularly 
in inlaid work, and in the manufacture of 
handles for knives, buttons, toys, snuff- 
boxes, Ac. Called also Nacre. 
Motlier-of-tbyme (muTH'6r-ov-tlm), n. A 
plant of the genus Thymus. 8m TH7MB. | 


having yellow or white fiowers tinged with 
purple. 

Mothy (moth'i), a. Full of moths; eaten 
by moths. ‘ An old mothy saddle.’ Shak. 
MotlflC (m6-tif'ik), a. [L. rnotus, motion, 
and facio, to make.] Producing motion. 
Dr Good. [Rare.] 

Motile (md'til), a Having an Inherent power 
of motion: applied to unconscious objects, 
as certain organs of plants ; as, the motile 
power of certain spores of some algee. 
Motility (mo-til'i-ti), n. Capability of mo- 
tion. Dr. Carpenter. 

Motion (rad'shon), n. [I. motio, motionis, 
from moveo, motum, to move.] 1. The act or 
process of changing place; change of po- 
sition; the passing of a body from one place 
to another: opposed to rest. —Laws of motion, 
three mechanical axioms laid down by Sir 
Isaac Newton:— (a) Every body continues 
in its state of rest, or of miiform motion in 
a straight line, except In so far as It may be 
compelled by impressed forces to change 
that state. It is sometimes called the law 
of perseverance, (b) All motion or change 
of motion must be proportional to the force 
impressed in quantity, and must be in the 
direction of that straight line in which the 
force is impressed. It is sometimes called 
tile law of independence, (c) To every action 
there is always an equal and contrary reac- 
tion; or, the mutual actions of any two 
bodies ai'e always equal and oppositely 
directed in the same straight line.— 2, The 
power of moving. ‘Devoid of sense and 
motion.' Milton . — 3. A single act of motion; 
a movement. ‘ W atching the motion of her 
patron’s eye.’ Dry den. ‘Each member move 
and every motion guide.’ Blackmore. — 
4. Movement of the mind or soul; tendency 
of the desires or passions ; mental act; in- 
ternal impulse; agitation. ‘The wanton 
stings and wwtions of the sense.’ Shak. 

Let every man obey every good motion rising in 
his heart, knowing that every such motion proceeds 
from God. South. 

There is a fire 

And motion of the soul which will not dwell 

In its own narrow being. Byron. 

6. Proposal made; proposition offered; par- 
ticularly, a proposition made in a delibera- 
tive assembW; the proposing of any matter 
for the consideration of an assembly or meet- 
ing ; as, a motion is made for a committee ; 
a motion for introducing a bill; a motion to 
adjourn. 

My wife, not meanly proud of two such boy^ 

Made daily motions for our home return. Sham, 

— Motion in court, an occasional applica- 
tion to a court of Justice, by the parties 
or their counsel. In order to obtain some 
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rule or order of court which becomes neces- 
sary in the progress of a cause. Such mo- 
tions are either of a civil or criminal nature. 
6. t The senses or perceptive faculties col- 
lectively. ‘ Drugs and minerals that weaken 
motion. Shak.—7.i A puppet-show or pup- 
pet. 

Then he compassed a motion oi the prodigal son, 
and married a tinker's wife. SAaA. 

He is a mchon ungenerative, that’s infallible. 

Shak. 

8. In music, the direction in which the har- 
monic parts move with relation to each 
other. Similar or direct motion is when two 
or more parts move in the same direction 
either by single degrees or by skips; con- 
trary motion is when parts move in opposite 
directions; oblique motion is when one pert 
remains at the same pitch another rises or 
falls. — 0 In the jfJne arf«. the change of place 
or position which from certain attitudes a 
figure seems to lie making. It can be only 
implied from the attitude which prepares 
the animal for the given change, and there- 
fore differs from action.— 10. In med evacu- 
ation of the intestine; alvine discharge. 
Motion (mb'shon), v.t 1 'J'o make a signi- 
ficant motion or gesture for guidance, as 
with the hand or head; as, to motion a per- 
son to a seat. — 2. To propose ; to move 
[Rare.] 

0 thou that, . . when we were quite breathless, 
didst motion peace and terms of covenant with us 

AMon. 

Motion (mo'shon), v. i 1. To make a signi- 
ficant movement or gesture, as with the 
hand or head; as, to motion to one to take 
a seat. — 2. To make proposal, to offer plans 
[Rare ] 

Well hast thou motiontii, well thy thoughts em- 
ployed AlUton. 

Motloner (mo'shon-^r), n A mover. Hol- 
land 

Motlonist (mS'shon-ist), n. One who makes 
a motion Milton 

Motionless (mo'shon-les), a Wanting mo- 
tion; being at rest. 

1 grow a statue, fixed and motionless. Drytien 

Motive (md'tiv), a [See the noun ] Caus- 
ing motion; having power to move or teml- 
ing to move; as, a motive argument —Mo- 
tive power or force, the whole power or force 
acting upon any body or quantity of matter 
to move it. 

Motive (md'tiv), w. [Fr motif from L 
moveo, moturn, to move; It. Sp. and Pg. 
motivo ] 1. That which incites to action ; 
that which determines the choice or moves 
the will; cause; reason; inducement — 2 t A 
person that is the cause of something, an 
author. Shak.—S.i That which moves. 


Motley (mot'li), n. 1. A habit composed 
of various colours: the usual dress of a 
domestic fool 

A worthy fool 1 motley's the only wear 1 Shak. 

Two on his steps attend, in motley clad ; 

One woeful-wan, one merry but as mad ; 

Called hope and fear. Shak. 

Hence— 2 A fool. ‘Will you be married, 
motley I' Shak. 

Motley-minded (motli-mind-ed), a. Hav- 
ing tlie character of a person who is dressed 
in motley; foolish. ‘The motley -minded 
gentleman. ’ Shak. 

Mot-mot (moi'inot), n. Any member of the 
Momotidrt?, a family ot beautiful tropical 
birds of the genua Momotus and several 
other genera, about the size of a jay, with 
a long tail, the two middle feathers of 
which are destitute of vanes for a short dis- 
tance near the extremity, these being re- 
moved, It is said, by the bird itself. The 
beak Is serrated on the margin. They are 
easily recognized by their note, mot-mot. 
Moto (md'to), n. [It , from L motus, mo- 
tion ] In music, (a) motion ; the direction 
in which the harmonic parts move; as, 
moto contrario, contrary motion. See Mo- 
tion, 8 . (6) Energy; spirit; as, con moto, 
with energy or spirit 

Moton (ino'ton), n. A plate helping to de- 
fend the arm when plate-armour was worn. 
Motor (mo'ter), n [L , a mover, from moveo, 
to move.] One who or that which imparts 
motion ; a source or originator of mechani- 
cal power ; a machine that gives driving or 
moving power, by using water, steam, olec- 
tiicity, Ac Hence such terms as motor 
cab, motor bus, Ac , for vehicles that carry 
their propelling motor along with them. 
Motor (m6't6r), a. Giving motion; impart- 
ing motion; especially, conveying the power 
of movement to the muscles; as, the anterior 
or motor root of a spinal nerve ‘ Modified 
actions in the motor faculties.’ H. Spencer. 
MotorLal (md-t5'ri-al), a. Same as Motory. 
Dr. Forbes Winslow 

Motorpathlc (mo-tor-path’ik), a. Of or be- 
longing to motorpathy. 

Mo^rpathy (m6-tor'pa-tlii), n. [L. motor, 
a mover, and Gr pathos, suffering ] In med. 
kinesipatliy (which see) 

Motory (mo'to-ri), a. Giving motion; as, 
motory muscles Ray 
Mottt (mot), pret. from mete Measured, 
Mottetto (mot-tet'to), n. [It.] Same as 
Motet 

Mottle (mot'l), n. [See Motlky.] A pecu- 
liar blotched or spotted surface, as that 
shown by certain kinds of wood employed i 
in cabinet-work when polished; the charac- ' 


of motes. ‘The motty dust-reek raised by 
the workmen.' H. Miller. [Scotch.] 
Mou(mlD, n. Mouth. [Scotch.] 

Moucub (mouoh), v.t. [A variant or closely 
allied form of mich^ miche. See MIOHE.J 
To live a sort of semi-vagabond life, selling 
water-cresses and other wild produce, and 
without a fixed 
place of abode. 
See Mouoher. 
Moucliaraby(mb- 
shar-a-bi), n. [Fr.] 
In arch, a balcony 
with a parapet, 
either embattled 
or otherwise, and 
machicolations, 
projected over a 
gate, originally to 
defend the en- 
trance. 

Mouchaxd (m5- 
shar), n. [Fr., per- 
haps from mouche, 
a fly, because the 
mouchard, like a 
fly, is ever buzzing 
Moucharaby, 116101 dc Sens, about people. Blit 

Mezeray says it is 
named from an 
‘Inquisitor of the faith’ de Mouchy, who 
was especially zealous against the reformers, 
who in return conferred this title on his sub- 
ordinate spies.] A police spy [A French 
term of contempt.] 

Moucher (mouch'6r), n. One who mouches; 
one who lives a semi-vagabond life selling 
water-cresses, wild-fiowers, blackberries and 
other things that may be obtained in coun- 
try places for the gathering. 

The inoucher sells the nests and eggs of small 
birds to townsfolk who cannot themselves wander 
among tJic fields, but who love to see something that 
reminds tlvein of the green meadows As the season 
advances and the summer comes he gathers vast 
quantities of dandelion leaves, parsley, sow-thistle, 
clover, and so forth, as food for the thousands of 
tame rablnts kept m towns. Pall Mali Gazette. 

Mouchette (mo-8het), n [Fr,] In arc7t the 
hollow or canal sunk in the soffit of a corona 
to form the larmier or drip. 

Moucholr (mosh-wgr), n [Fr. mouchoir, 
from mourner, to wipe the nose, from L. 
mucus, the mucus of the nose.] A hand- 
kerchief. 

When liecky expected his lordship her tnouchotrSr 
aprons, scarfs, little morocco slippers, and other 
female gimcracks were arranged. Thackeray. 

Moudiwarp, Moudlwart (mou'di-wft>p, 
mou'di-wurt), n. The mould warp or mole. 



Her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body Shak. 

4 Prevailing design; specifically, (a) in 
music, the theme or leading subject, which 
is reproduced and varied tiirouglmut tlie 
whole course of a composition. Calleti 
also Motivo (b) In the Jine arts, the pre- 
vailing idea in the mind of an artist, to 
which he endeavours to give expression in 
his work. 

That conception of the divine, which the genius 
of Homer and Hesiod ongmated, found its perfect 
embodiment in those sculptured types of human 
beauty and nobleness in which the spiritual motive 
and the exquisite fmitc form were uidistinguishably 
united. Dr. Caird I 

Syn. Incentive, incitement, inducement, 
reason, spur, stimulus, cause. ! 

Motive (md'tiv), v.t. To supply a motive ' 
to or for; to prompt 

Hotiveless (mo'tiv-les), a. Having no mo- 
tive or aim; objectless. 

Though inconceivable, ^.motiveless volition would, ] 
if conceived possible, be conceived as morally worth- 
less. Sir If'. Hamilton 

HotlVlty (md-tiv'i-ti), n. The power of pro- 
ducing motion. 

If we consider the active power of moving, or, as 
I may call it, motivity, it is much clearer in spirit 
than in body, J.ocke. 

Motivo (m6-te'v6), n [It.] In music, same 
as Motive. 

Motloy (motlD, a. [Origin doubtful. Prob- 
ably from O.lh. mattele, clotted, curdled, 
knotty, connected with Prov. G. matte, 
curds. Ifoffle Is closely connected.] 1. Varie- 
gated in colour; consisting ot different 
colours; parti-coloured; as, a motley coat, 
that is, a coat made of pieces of cloth of 
different colours in glaring contrast, such 
as the domestic fools of former times wore. 
->2. Composed of discordant elements ; 
heterogeneous in composition ; diversified ; 
as, a motley style. Dryden. ‘Scanning the 
motley scene that varies round. ' Byron. 


teristic coloration of the smooth surface of 
wood. In mahogany several kinds of mottle 
are distinguished, as stop-mottle, fiddle- 
mottle, rain-mottle, plum-mottle, peacock- 
! mottle. 

I Mottle (motl), v.t To mark with spots or 
I blotches of different colours or shades of 
I colour ; to blotch ; to variegate ; to cloud, 

I ‘ Boughs grotesque mottle with mazy shades 
the orchard’s slope ’ Southey 
Mottled (mot'ld), p. and a. Spotted; varie- 
} gated ; marked with blotches of colour, of 
I unequal intensity, passing insensibly into 
each other, 

Mottle-feiced (mot'l -fast), a. Having a 
mottled face ‘A mottle-faced gentleman 
in a blue shawl.' Dickens. 

Motto (mot' to), n. [It motto (Fr, mot, a 
word), from L.L. muttum, a word, from L. 
mutiio, mutio, to mutter, mumble, probably 
imitative of a sound produced with closed 
lips ] A short pithy sentence or phrase, 
sometimes a single word, used to indicate the 
tenor of that to which it is attached (as an 
essay or treatise). or adopted as expressive of 
one’s guiding idea or principle, or appended 
to a device or coat of arms In her. the 
motto is carried on a scroll, alluding to the 
bearing or to the name of the bearer, or ex- 
pressing some important idea. In strictness 
the motto should bear allusion to something 
in the achievement; but in modem times, 
the taking of it rests entirely with the fancy 
of the bearer, and it may be changed at 
pleasure. 

It was the motto of a bishop, eminent for his piety 
and good works, ... * Serve God, and be faithful. 

Addison. 

Mottoed (mot'tdd), a. Having a motto. 
Motto-klBBes (mot'to-kis-ez), n. pi. Sweet- 
meats wrapped in fancy paper bearing 
scraps of love-poetry, mottoes, Ac., used 
for amusement at juvenile parties. 

Motty (mot' ti), a. Full of motes: consisting 


j [Scotch ] 

! Moufflon, Mouflon (mbf'lon), n. [Fr mou- 
fion, probably from G. muffel, a dog or other 
animal with large hanging lips ] The Ovis, 
or Caprovis, Mustmon, an animal of the 
slieep kind, inhabiting the mountainous 
parts of Corsica, Sardinia, and Greece. It 
is about the size of a small fallow-deer, and, 
although covered with hair instead of wool, 
bears a stronger resemblance to the ram than 
to any other animal, both in regard to its 
horns and its general conformation. It is 
by nature extremely wild. The Armenian 
moufflon is 0. oi-ientalis. 

Mought (mout), the pret. of O.E. mowe, to 
be able, A Sax mugan, a parallel form with 
magan—E. may. Might is now alone used 
in literary English 

Mould (mold), n. [A. Sax. molde, mould, 

j earth, dust ; cog O BTis. molde, Icel mold, 
Dan. muld, D. molde, moude, mould, earth, 
from verbal root seen in Goth, malan, L. 
molo, to grind, the rout whence meal comes. 
Bee Meal, and comp, similar connection of 
grind with around. In meaning 8 it seenia 
more closely connected with words such 
as Dan. mul, mould, D. mol, mul, mould, 
mouldiness, without the final d, but no- 
doubt from same root. ] 1. Fine soft earth, or 
earth easily pulverized, such as constitutes 
soil. 

The black earth, everywhere obvious on the sur- 
face of the ground, we call mould tVoodivard. 

Hence— 2. The matter of which anything ifr 
formed; composing substance; material. 

Nature formed me of her sohest mould 

Addison. 

3. A minute fungoid or other vegetable 
growth of a low type, especially one ot such 
vegetable organisms as ap^ar on articles 
ot food when left neglected, decaying mat- 
ters, bodies which lie long in warm and 
damp air, animal and vegetable tissues, Ac,; 
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to a Bomewhat looser sense, mnstiness or 
mildew; incipient decay. 

All moulds are inceptions of putrefaction, as the 
moulds of pies and flesh, which moulds turn into 
worms. Bacon. 

Many of the moulds are capable of sustaining life 
when Immersed in fluids, contrary to the habit of 
most fungi . . . They are often developed m solu- 
tions of poisonous metalhc salts, which would be 
fatal to fungi in general. Af J. Berkeley. 

4. Iron-mould. 

Mould (mold), V. t. 1. To cause to contract 
mould; as, damp moulds cheese.— 2. To 
cover with mould or soil. Goodrich. 

Mould (m61d), v.i. To contract mould; to 
hecome mouldy. ‘And baked moats will 
mould more than in others. ' Bacon. 

Nc can the man that moulds in idle cell 

Unto her happy mansion attend. Spenser. 

Mould (mold), n. [Fr. moule, O.Fr. modle, 
moUe,mole; L modulus (yiYiencesXBomodH), 
dim. of modus, a measure. (See Mode ) 
The d seems not properly to belong to the 
word in English.] 1. The matrix in which 
anything is cast and receives its form. 
Moulds are of various kinds Moulds for 
casting cannon and various vessels are com- 
posed of some species of earth, particularly 
clay. Moulds for other purposes consist of 
a cavity in some species of metal, cut or 
formed to the shape designed, or are other- 
wise formed, each for its particular use. 
Hence— 2 A term of very general applica- 
tion to patterns for working by, where the 
outline of the thing to be made has to be 
adapted to that of the pattern, and also to 
various tools containing hollow cavities, 
either for casting in, or producing various 
forms by percussion or compression. Ship- 
builders’, carpenters’, and masons’ moulds 
are of the first kind; glaziers’, plumbers’, 
and paper-makers’ of the second Shak- 
epere uses the word to designate the body 
as giving shape to the garments Macbeth, 
i. 8, 14.0 —3 Cast ; form ; shape ; character 
‘Unless you were of gentler, milder mould.’ 
Shak. ‘Crowned with an architrave of an- 
tique mould.’ Fope.—i. In atiat. a space 
occupied by a cartilaginous membrane in 
the skull of the foetus or new-born cliild, 
situated at the angles of the bones of the 
cranium,— .5. Among gold-beaters, a number 
of pieces of vellum or a like substance, laid 
over one another, between which the leaves 
of gold are laid for the third or final beat- ! 
Jng. I 

Mould (m61d), v.t. To form into a particu- I 
lar shape; to shape; to model; to fashion. 

He fsrgcth and mouldeth metals Sir M Hale. 

Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay 

To me man? Milton 

Mouldable (mold'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
moulded or formed. Bacon. 

Mould-board (moldliord), n. The curved 
board or mctal-plate in a plough, wliich 
serves to turn over the furrow. 
Mould-candle (mOld'kau-dl), n. A candle 
formed in a mould. 

Moulder (mbkl'Cr), ? 1 . One who moulds or 
forms into shape; specifically, one who is 
employed in making castings in a foundry. 
‘Unthinking, overbearing people, who . . . 
set up for reformers, and new moulders of 
the constitution ’ Berkeley. 

Moulder (mold'^r), v.i. [Lit. to hecome 
mould.] 1. 'J'o turn to dust by natural decay; 
to waste away by a gradual separation of the 
component particles, without the presence 
of water; to crumble; to perish. ‘When 
statues moulder, and when arches fall.’ 
Prior. —2. To be diminished; to waste away 
gradually. 

If he had sat still the enemy's army would have 
mouldered to nothini^. Clarendon. 

Moulder (mOld'Cr), v.i. To turn to dust; to 
crumble; to waste. ‘Those rocks when 
their foundations have been mouldered witli 
age.’ Addison. 

Mouldery (m61d'6r-i), a. Partaking of or 
like mould. Loudon. 

Mouldiness (mdld'i-nes), n. The state of 
being mouldy; mouldy growth ; minute 
fungi 

Moulding (mOld^ing), n. 1. Anything cast 
in a m^d, or anything formed as if by a 
mould.— 2. In arc/i. a general term applied to 
the varieties of outline or contour given to 
the surfaces or edges of various subordinate 
parts or features of buildings, whether pro- 
jections or cavities, such as cornices, bases, 
door or window jambs, lintels, &o. In clas- 
eical architecture mouldings are divided 
into three classes. First, the right-lined. 


as the ftUet, taenia, liatel, regula. Second, 
the curved, as the astragal or head, the 
torus, the cavetto, the quarter-round, ovolo, 
or echinus. Third, the composite, as the 
ogee, talon, or cyma reversa, the cyma 
recta or doucine, and the scotia or trochilos, 
all of which are known by many other 
synonyms. In Roman architecture these 
curved mouldings are formed of portions of 
circles, while in Grecian architecture they 
are formed of some conic section, and some- 
times the ovolo, which in Roman architec- 
ture is a quarter of a circle, is in Grecian 
architecture so slightly curved as to bo little 
more than a chamfer or inclined face. All 
these mouldings are frequently enriched by 
carving to increase their effect. In the 
architecture of the middle ages there is a 
very great diversity in the form and arrange- 
ment of the mouldings. In the N orman style 
the mouldings consist almost entirely of 
rounds and nollows, variously combined 



Mouldings.— I, Norman style. 2, Early English style. 


with splays and fillets ; and a striking pecu- 
liarity of this style is the recurrence of 
mouldings broken into zigzag lines. In the 



Mouldings — •?, Decorcited style. 4, Perpendicular 
style. 

succeeding style, the early English, the 
mouldings are lighter and more boldly cut. 
In the decorated style there is a greater 
diversity, though rounds and hollows con- 
tinue to prevail. This period is further 
characterized by the introduction of the 
roll-moulding, and another termed the wave- 
moulding. ni the perpendicular style large 
and often shallow hollows prevail, and the 
mouldings are in general characterized by 
being flatter and less effective than those 
of an earlier period. The mouldings of the 
middle-age architecture are enriched with 
carved ornaments beautiful in design and 
elaborate in workmanship. 

Mouldlug-boaxd (mold'ing-bord), n. See 
Follow- BOARD. 

Moulding-mill (mold’lng-mil), n. A saw- 
mill or^iaping mill for timber. 

Moulding - plane ( mold ' ing - plan ), n. A 
plane used m forming mouldings. 

Mouldj^-sand (mSld'ing-sandX n, A mix- 
ture of sand and loam for making moulds 
for use in a foundry 

Mould-loft (mold ' loft), n. A large room in a 
ship-building yard in which the several parts 
of a ship are drawn out in their proper dimen- 
sions from the ‘construction drawings.’ 
Called also Modelling-loft. 

Motlld- Stone (mdld’stdn), n. The jamb 
stone of a door or window. 

Mould-turner (mdld'tern-erX n. A maker 
of metal frames or shapes. Simmonds. 
Mould -warp (mOld'wftrp), n. [A. Sax. 
molde, earth, mould, and weorpan, to turn. 
See Mole. ] A mole. 

Mouldy (mdld'i), a. Overgrown or filled 
with mould; mildewy; musty; fusty; decay- 
ing. ‘Yon wwmZdy rogue.' Shak. 

Ulysses and old Nestor, whose wit was mouldy ere 
your grandsires had nails on their toes. Shak. 

Moule, t D.t. To mould or grow mouldy. 

I Chaucer. 


MotUln (mti-lali),n. [Fr. moulin, L. mola. a 
millstone, a mill.] A deep and nearly cylin- 
drical hole in a glacier, into which the water 
accumulated in the rills, which form the 
superficial drainage, is precipitated in a 
more or less copious cascade according to 
the season. Prof. J. D. Forbes. 
MouUnage (md'lin-aj), n. [Fr. moulinage. 
See Moulin.] The operation of twisting 
and doubling raw silk; the last dressing of 
silk before it is dyed. 

Moullnet (mO'li-net), n. [Dim. of Fr. 
moulin, a mill, millstone.] 1. The drum or 
roller of a capstan, crane, &c.— 2. A port- 
able apparatus cairied at the gird^ of 
cross-bowmen for the purpose of winding 
up their bows. See Cross-bow.— 3. A kind 
of turnstile, Goodrich. 

Mouls, n. See MooLS. 

Moult, Molt (mOltX v.i. [O.E. moute, mowts, 
Sc mowt (the I has intruded, as in could), like 
D, muiten, O.L.G, mUtdn, from L. muto, 
mutare, to change. See MEW.] To shed or 
cast the feathei-s, hair, skin, horns, &c., as 
birds and other animals do ; to mew. The 
word is most commonly used with regard to 
birds, but other animals, such as crabs and 
lobsters, which shed their entire sliells, 
frogs and serpents, which cast their skins, 
and deer, which shed their horns, are also 
said to moult. 

Moult, Molt ( mdlt ), v. t. To shed or cast, 
as feathers, hair, skin, and the like. 

Mute the bkylark and forlorn, 

When she moults the firstling plumes. Colendpe. 

Moult, Molt (mbit), n. The shedding or 
changing of feathers in birds or certain 
appendages of other animals. 

Moulten t (mOlt'en), a. Having moulted ; 
being in the state of moulting. ‘ A clip- 
winged griffin and a moulten raven.’ Shak. 
Mov^t^J t- To be able; may; must. See 
Mowe. 

Monn ye diynke the cuppe whiche I schal drynkef 
Thci seyn to him, we moun. IVtckltpi. 

Mouncht (mounch), v.t. [See Munch.] 
To chew 

Mound (mound), n. [A. Sax. and G. mund, 
a defence, but the word has probably been 
influenced both as to form and meaning by 
mount ] 1. An artificial elevation of earth; 
originally, something raised as a defence or 
fortification, usually a bank of earth or stone; 
a bulwark; a rampart or fence. ‘ This great 
garden compassed with a mound.’ Spenser. 
God has thrown 

That mountain as his garden mound high raised. 

Milton 

2.'t Something that restrains, curbs, or limits. 

‘ Such as broke through all mounds of law.' 
South. --3. A natural elevation having the 
appearance of having been raised artifi- 
cially; a hillock; a knoll. 

He pointed to the field, 

Where huddled here and there on mound and knoll. 
Were men and women stanng and aghast. 

Tennyson. 

Mound (mound), v.t. To fortify with a 
mound ; to add a barrier, rampart, <fec., to. 

‘ Heaped hills that mound the sea.’ Tenny- 
son. 

We will sweep the curled vallies, 

Brush the banks that mound our alleys. Drayton. 

Mound (mound), n [Fr. monde; L. mundus, 
the world ] In her a name given to a ball 
or globe which forms part 
of the regalia of an emperor 
or king, and is the sign of 
sovereign authority or ma- 
jesty. It is encircled with 
a horizontal band, from the 
upper edge of which springs 
a semicircular band, both 
enriched with precious 
stones, and is surmounted 
by a cross. 

Mound. Mound-hird (moundTifird), 
n See MEQAPODID^. 
Mounded (mound'ed), p. and a. Possessing 
a mound ; shaped like a mound. [Poetical.] 
Mounseer (moun'ser), n. An ironical or 
ludicrous form of Monsieur. 

Now, the Baron was as unlike the traditional 
' Mounseer' of English songs, plays, and s.atires, as 
a man could well be. Thackeray. 

Mount (mount), n. [A. Sax. muni, Fr. 
mont, a mount, both from L. mmis, montiM, 
a hill, from a root min, seen in eminere, 
prominere, and signifying eminence.] 1. A 
high hill; a mountain: now chiefly poetical, 
or used for mountain to form a proper 
name; as, Mount Vesuvius; Mount Sinai. 

Then Jacob offered sacrifice upon the mount, and 
called his brethren to eat bread : and they did eat 
bread and tarried all night upon the mount. 

Gen. xzxi. 54. 
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MOUNTEBANKISM 


2. A mound ; a bulwark for offenoe or de- 
fence. 

Hew ye down trees, and cast a mount ajfamst 
Jertisalem. Jer. vi. 6. 


a In fort, a cavalier (which see).— 4 Tn her. 
the representation or a mound or elevated 
OTound covered with grass occupying the 
bottom or base of the shield. It is usually 
represented bearing a tree. When depicted 
^en it is usually called a mount vert . — 
Mount grieced, or tn degrees, mounts cut in 
the form of steps. —Mount mounted, a moimt 
with a hill upon it. - 5 Any material, as card- 
board, on which a picture or other drawing 
is mounted, set, or fixed. —6. The oppor- 
tunity or means of mounting or of putting 
one’s self on horseback ; hence, a horse and 
all the appurtenances necessary for riding. 
‘I have got a capital mount.' Dickens — 
7.t [Comp, the terra monf-dc-pi^f^. 3 A bank 
or fund of money. 

Mount (mount), v.i. [Fr. monter, from 
mo7U, a hUl. See Mount.] 1 To rise on 
high ; to go up; to ascend : with or without 
‘Nor sound of human sorrow 7nounts. ‘ 
Tennyson. 

Doth the eagle mount up at thy command? 

Job XXXIX. 27. 

She mustered up courage to look her straight in 
the face, and a trine of colour mounted to her face. 

IK Biack. 

2. To tower ; to be built to a great altitude. 

Though Dahvlon should mount up to heaven, . . 
yet from me shall spoilers come unto her, saith the 
Lord Jer. ii. 53. 

a To get on or upon anything ; specifically, 
to get on horseback; as, to mount and ride 
away. —4 To amount; to attain in value: 
often with up; as, the expenses soon mounted 
up to a large sum. 

Bring then these blessings to a strict account. 

Make fair deductions, see to what they mount. Pope 


Mount (mount), v.t. 1. To raise aloft; to 
lift on high 

What power is it which mounts my love so fugh ? 

6hak 

2. To ascend to ; to climb up to or upon ; 
to place one’s self upon (something elevated) ; 
as, to mount a throne ; to mount a horse. — 
8. To furnish with horses. 


Of these (horses) he chose the fairest and the best 
To mount the Trojan troop Dryden. 

4 . To put on or cover with something neces- 
sary, useful, or ornamental. Thus, to mount 
a sword is to furnish it with a hilt, scabbard, 
&c. ; to mount a map is to attach it to can va.s, 
<fec. ; to mount a diamond is to set it in frame- 
work ; to mount a picture,' to fix it in a frame 
of cardboard or some other material.— 5. To 
carry; to be furnished with; as, a ship of the 
line TnoMrtte seventy-four guns; a fort mounts 
a hundred cannon. —6 To prepare for use; to 
make ready for some particular purpose or 
Ber\'ice ; as, to mou7it a cannon, that is, to 
put it in position; to mount a loom. 

Let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon charged to the mouths. Shak. 


—To mount guard, to take the station and 
do the duty of a sentinel. 

Mountable (mount’a-bl), a. Capable of lieing 
ascended or mounted. 

IfftimtAin (moun^tin or momiHan), n. 

[ 0. E munteyn, monteyne, mountaigne, 
Ac., O.Fr. muntaine, tnontuigne, Fr. mon- ! 
tagne, from a L L. adjective inontaneus, from 
L. mons, montis, a mountain.] 1. A lai^ge 
mass of earth and rock rising above the com- 
mon level of the earth or adjacent land; an 
elevated mass higher than a hill. Mountains 
are seldom insulated or detached, their gen- 
eral disposition being in groups or extended 
ranges called chains, having their bases in 
contact and their axis continuous over a 
considerable extent of country, as the Alps, 
the Himalayas, the Crals, tlie Grampians, 
Ac. The highest mountain in the world is 
Mount Everest, one of the Himalaya range, 
which is 29,002 feet above the level of the 
•ea. Mountains have a great influence on 
the climate of a country, and sub8er\'e im- 
portant uses in the economy of nature, espe- : 
cially in connection with the water system 
of the world.— 2, Something resembling a 
mountain In being lai^ge; something very 
large. 

I will in the interim undertake one of Hercules' 
labours, which is to bring Signior Benedick and the 
lady Beatrice into a mountain of affection the one 
with the other Shak. 


8. A species of wine. 

Very little old mountain or Malaga sweet-wine is 
grown. Riddinji. 


— The Mountain, in French hist, a name 
applied to the extreme democratic party 
in the first French revolution, so called 
because they occupied the highest benches 
of the hall in which the National Conven- 
tion met. The term is still used to desig- 
nate the more pronounced section of the 
democratic party. 

Mountain (mounHin or moun'tau), a. 
1. Pertaining to a mountain ; found on 
mountains ; growing or dwelling on a moun- 
tain; as, mountain air; momitain pines; 
mountain goats. — 2. Like a niouiitaiu in 
size ; vast ; mighty. "The high, the moun- 
tain maieaty ot worth.' Byron. 

Mountain - ash (moun'tin-ash), n. A 
British tree, Pyrus Aucuparia, nat. order 
Kosacese. It is also called Quick-beam and 
Jtowan-tree. It is a beautiful tree, with 
smooth branches, panicles corymbose, white- 
flowered, with downy stalks, fruit scarlet, 
acid, and austere. In Scotland and Wales 
it frequently attains a considerable size. 
Malic acid is obtained from the berries, 
and the wood is used for tools. In America 
the name is given to the Pyrus or Sorbus 
americana. 

Mountain •> avens ( moun ' tin - av - enz ), n. 
i A plant, Dryas octopetala. See Drvas 
Mountain -barometer (moun'tin-ba-rom'- 
ct-er), n. A barometer adapted for mea- 
suring the heights of mountains. See 
Barometer. 

Mountain -blue ( moun' tin -blu), «. A 
native carbonate of copper, which is liable 
to change its tint to green if mixed with oil. 
Mountain-bramble (monn'tin-bram-bl), n. 
A name of the cloudberry. 

Mountain -cat ( moun' tin -kat), n. The 
wlld-eat. 

Mountain -cock (moun'tin-kok), 71. The 
male of the capercailzie. 

Mountain -cork (moun 'tin- kork), 77. A 
white or gray variety of asbestos, so called 
from its extreme lightness, as it floats in 
water. Called also Mountain-leather. 
Mountain-crab (moun'tin-krab), n. The 
gecarcinus or land-crab See J>and-crab. 
Mountain-damson (moun'tin-dam-zn), n. j 
A tree, Simaruba officinalis, growing in the 
West Indies, which affords a bitter tonic 
and astringent ! 

Mountain-dew (moun'tin-du), 71. A name 
for Scotcli, and more especially Highland 
whisky. 

Mountain -ebony (moun 'tin -eb- on -i), n. 
The wood of an East Indian tree, Bauhinia 
variegata 

Mountaineer ( moun ' tin -er), n. 1 . An 
inhabitant of a mountainous district. — 

2. A climber of mountains; as, he has dis- 
tinguished hirnself as a mountaineer. 
Mountaineer ( moun - tin - er ' ). oi To 
assume or practise the habits of a moun- 
taineer; to climb mountains : seldom used 
except in present participle and verbal 
noun 

Not only in childhood and old age are the arms 
used for purposes of support, but in cases of emer- 
gency. as when mountatneerinx^, they arc so used 
by men m full vigour H Spencer 

Mountainer t ( moun • tin - ^r ), 71 . Same as 
Mountaineer. Shak.; Bentley. 
Mountainett (moun'tin-et), n A small 
mountain ; a hillock 

Her breasts sweetly rose up like two fair moun- 
tainets in the pleasant vale of Tempe. Sidney. 


Mountain-flax (moun'tin-flaks), n. 1. A 
species of asbestos ; amianthus. ~ 2. A 
plant, Linum catharticum. See Ljnvm. 
Mountain -green (moun'tin-gren), n. A 
carbonate of copper; malachite. 
Mountain-holly (moun'tin-hol-i), 71. 'The 
common name of a North American plant, 
Nernopanthes ca7iade7isis, a branching shrub 
with ash-gray bark 

Mountain-laurel (moun'tin-lft-rel), n. A 
plant, Kalmia latifolia. 
Mountain-leather (moun'tin-leTH-6r), n. 
Hame as Mountain-cork. 
Mountain-limestone (moun'tin-llm-stfin), 
71 A series of marine limestone strata, 
whose geological position is immediately 
below the coal-measures and above the 
old red-sandstone tn England and Ireland, 
the lower carboniferous or calclferous sand- 
stones In Scotland. It is otherwise termed 
Carboniferous Limestone. 
Moimtaln-llnnet (moun'tln-lln-et), n. A 
bird belonging to FringiUideD, lArutria 
mont.aria; the twite. 

Mountain-Uquorloe (moun'tin-lik-^r-is), n. 
A plant of the genus Trifolium, T. tUpinum^ 
a species of trefoil. 


Mountain-mahogany (moun'tin-ma-hog'- 
a-ni), 71. A kind of birch, Betula lenta. 
Mountain-meal (moun'tin-m€l), n. Same 
as Bergmehl. 

Moun^in - milk ( moun ' tin - milk ), n. A 
very soft spongy variety of carbonate of 
lime. 

Mountain -mint (moun'tin-mint), n. A 
plant, Pycnanthemum montanum, nat. 
order Labiatee. It Is aromatic, with a 
warm and pleasant flavour. 

Mountainous (moun'tin-us), a. 1. Full of 
mountains ; as, the mountainous country of 
the Swiss.— 2. Large as a mountain; huge. 

‘ Mountainous error. ’ Shak. — 8. t Inhabiting 
mountains. ' Mouiitainous people.' Bacon 
Mountainousness ( moun ' tin - us - nes ), n 
The state of being mountainous. 

Armenia is so called from the mountainousness 
of it. Brerewood 

Mountain-parsley (moun'tin-pkrs-ii), 71 . a 
plant, Peucedanum Oreoselinum. 
Mountain -pepper (moun'tin-pep-6r), 71 . 
A name for the seeds of Capparu sinaica. 
Mountain-rice (moun'tin-ris), n. (a) An 
upland rice grown without irrigation in the 
Himalayas, Cochin-China, and some districts 
of the United States and Europe. (6) A 
plant of several species of the genus Ory- 
zopsis, a kind of grass. 

Mountain -rose ( moun'tin-rdz ), n. The 
alpine rose, Rosa alpina. 

Mountain - soap ( moun ' tin - s6p ), n. A 
mineral of a pale brownish black colour, so 
named from its soapy feel. It occurs in 
secondary rocks of the trap formation, and 
is used in crayon painting. 
Mountain-sorrel (moun'tin-sor-el), n. A 
general name of plants of the genus Oxyria, 
nat. order Polygonacere, having renifonn 
root-leaves and paniculate flowers, natives 
of Europe, Asia, and the Arctic regions. One 
species, 0. reni/orrnis, is a perennial herb, 
with kidney-shaped root-leaves, and small 
drooping flowers, and grows on moist rocks 
and by rills on the higher mountains of 
Scotland, Wales, the north of England and 
Ireland 

Mountain Spider-wort (moun'tin Bpi"d6r- 
w^rt), n. A plant, Lloydia serotina 
Mountain -spinach (moun'tin-spin-aj), n 
A tall erect plant, Atriplex hortensis, nat. 
order Ghenopodiaceaj, a native of Tartary 
It is cultivated in France under the name 
of arroche for the sake of its large succu- 
lent leaves, which are used as spinach. 
Called also Garden Orach. 

Mountain -tallow (moun'tin-tal-6), 71 . 
Hatchetine, a mineral substance, having 
the colour and feel of tallow It occurs in 
a bog on the borders of Loch Fyne, in .Scot- 
land, in one of the Swedish lakes, and in 
geodes in the Glamorgan coal-measures It 
77)elt8 at 118”, boils at 290", and is soluble in 
alcohol. Its composition is carbon 86 '55, 
hydrogen 14*46. 

Mountain-tobacco (moun'tin-to-bak'SX n. 
A plant, Arnica montana. 

Mountance.t n. Amount in value or in 
quantity. Chaucer. 

Mountant t (mount'ant), a. f Fr. montant, 
ppr. of monter, to mount.] High; raised 
Hold up, ye sluts, 

Your aprons mountant. Shak. 

Mountebank (moun'tl-bangk), 71. [It. 
montimbanen, inontambanco—montare, to 
mount, and banco, bench. Milton speaks of 
‘the idlest and the paltriest mime that ever 
mounted upon bank.’] 1 One who mounts 
a bench or stage in the market or other 
public place, boasts of his skill in curing 
diseases, and vends medicines which he pre- 
tends are infallible remedies; a quack doctor. 

Such is the weakness and easy credulity of inenj. 
that a mountebank or tunning woman is preferrea 
before an able physician. tVhitlock. 

2. Any boastful and false pretender ; a char- 
latan; a quack. 

Nothing 80 impossible m nature but mounttbanks 
will undertake. Arbuthnot. 

Mountebank (moun'tl-bangk), v.t. To 
cheat by lioasting and false pretences; to 
gull. 

I'll mountebank their loves. 

Cog their hearts from them. Skak. 

Mountebankery (moun'tl-bangk-dr-i), n. 
The principles or practices of a mounte- 
bank; quackery ; boastful and vain pre- 
tences; mountebankism. ‘Whilst all others 
are experimented to be but mere empirical 
state mountebankery. ' Hammond. 
Mountebankism (moun'ti-bangk-lzm), n. 
Same as MounUbankery. 
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Mounted (mount'ed), p. and a. In her. a 
term applicable to a horse bearing a rider, 
and also used for the plac- 
ing of a cross, &c., upon 
steps; as, a cross mount- 
ed upon grieces or de- 
grees. 

Mounted-patrol (mount'- 
ed-pa-trdl), n, A body of 
armed men patrolling on 
horseback. 

Mounted-poUoe (mount'- 
ed-po-13s), n. A body of 
police who serve on horse- 
back. 

Mountenaunce t ( mount ' en - ans ), n. 
Amount. Spenser. 

Mounter (mount'er), n. 1. One that fur- 
nishes or embellishes; an omamenter. — 
2. One that mounts or ascends. — 3. t An 
animal mounted ; a monture. 

Mountie (mount'!), n. Same as Moiinty. 

Mounting (mount'ing), p. and a. In her. a 
term applicable to beasts of chase in the 
same sense as rampant to beasts of prey. 

Mounting (mount'ing), n. 1. The act of 
ascending or rising on high ; ascent ; the 
act of getting on horseback ‘And there 
was mountma in hot haste.’ Byron. ~ 
2. Anything that serves to raise or set off 
a work, as the setting of a gem, the back 
stiffening of a print, the furnishings of a 
sword, of harness, &c. ; that which is neces- 
sary to the finishing of anything, whether 
it be for ornament or use.— 3. That which 
prepares for service, as the harness tackle 
of a loom, the carriage and tackle of a piece 
of ordnance, the fastening of a piece to bo 
turned on a lathe, «fec. 

Mounting-block (mount'ing-blok), n. A 
block, generally of stone, to assist in getting 
on horseback. 

Mountlngly (mount'ing-li), adv. By rising 
or ascencTing. [Rare.] 

I leap'd for Joy, 

.So I touch'd the i>tar$, methought. 

Afassi ti£er. 

Mountlet (vnount'let), n. A small mountain ; 
a hill. Vh. Fletcher. [Rare.] 

Mounty ( mount 'i), n. [Fr. monUe, from 
monte r, to mount.] In hawking, the act of 
rising up to the prey that is already in the 
air ‘The mounty at a hearne.’ Sir 1\ 
Sidney 

Moum(m6rn), v.i [A Sax. murnan, ineor- 
naa; Cog Jcel. rnonia, O.H G moman, 
Goth, inaunian, to grieve. The Fr. rnome, 
sad, is of Teutonic origin ] 1. To express 
grief or sorrow; to grieve ; to be sorrowful ; 
to lament. 

Blessc<} are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted Mat. v. 4. 

2 To wear the customary habit of sorrow ; 
to preserve the appearance of grief. 

We mourn in black : why mourn wc not in blood? 

SAai\ 

What though no friends in sable weeds appeal, 
Grifvcforan hour, perhaps, then wpwrw a year. Po/e. 

Syn To grieve, sorrow, lament. 

Mourn (morn), v.t. 1. To grieve for; to 
lament; to deplore; to bewail. ‘ He mourned 
his rival's ill success.’ Addison ‘ Comfort- 
less as when a father mourns his children.' 
Milton. ~2. To convey, contain, or express 
grief for. 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. Sir fP. Scott. 

Moume t ( mSrn ), n. [ Fr. morne. See 
Morne.] 1. The head of a tilting lance. 
See Morne.— - 2, The end of a staff. 

Yet so were they coulour’d, with hookes near the 
tnourne, that they prettily represented sheep-hookes. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Mourner (morn'Sr), n. 1. One that mourns 
or is grieved at any loss or misfortune.— 
2. One that follows a funeral in the habit of 
mourning —3. Anything associated with 
funerals. 

The mourner yew and builder oak were there. 

Dryden 

Mournful (raOm'ful), a. l. Intended to 
express sorrow or exhinlting the appearance 
of grief; as, a mourryfvl cry; mournful 
music. ‘No funeral rites nor man in 
mourf\ful weeds.’ Shak. 

Tell me not In mourn/iel numbers 
• Life is but an empty dream.’ Longfellow. 

2. Causing sorrow; sad; calamitous; as, a 
nu)wn\]rurdeath.-8. Sorrowful; feeling grief. 

The mournful fab • • • 

Shall visit her distinguished urn. Prior. 

Syn. Sorrowful, lugubrious, sad, doleful, 
heavy, afRictive, grievous, calamitous. 


Mournfully (mOm'fuMiX In a mourn- 
ful manner; with sorrow, Mai lit lA 

Beat thou the drum, that it speak mourn/ully. Shak. 

MoumfUlness (mOrn'f Ulnes), n. 1. Sorrow ; 
grief ; state of mourning.— 2. Appearance or 
expression of grief. 

Mourning (mOrnlng), n. 1. The act of sor- 
rowing or expressing grief; lamentation; 
sorrow. 

In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation and 
weeping and great mourHtHg,KdiChe\ weeping for her 
children. Mat. li. 18. 

2. The dress or customary habit worn by 
mourners ; an external sign of grief. 

And e’en the pavements were with mourning hid. 

Dryden. 

Mourning (mom'ing), a. Employed to ex- 
press grief; appropriate to the expression 
of grief ; as, a mourning ring. 

Mourning - coach (m6rn'ing-k6ch), n. A 
coach for a funeral, draped In black and 
drawn by black horses. 

MoumlXlg-dove (mom'lng-duv), n. The 
American turtle-dove (Columha uarolinien- 
sis). 

Moumingly (morn'ing-ll), adv. In the man- 
ner of mourning. Shak 
Moumlng-ring (mom'ing-ring), n. A ring 
worn as a memorial of a deceased friend. 
Moumlval t (mdrini-val), n. [Fr. momifie, 
a trick at cards. Origin unknown.] In the 
card-game of gleek, four cards of a sort, as 
four aces; hence, four things of the same 
kind. ‘A moumival of protests, or a gleek 
at least.’ B. Jonson. See GLEEK. 

Mouse (mous), n. pi. Mice (mis). [A. Sax. 
mds, pi. (like Ids, l^s, louse, lice, the 
vowel-chance in the plural being caused by 
an original i following the s); Icel. rnii«, Dan. 
muus, D muis, G. mans; cog. Bohem. myss, 
Pol. mysz, L mus, Gr. mys. Per. mdsh, Skr. 
mdsha, mdshika—mouBe.) 1 A well-known 
small rodent quadruped inhabiting houses 
(the Mus musculuf), of which there are 
several varieties. The name is also given 
to many species of the same genus. See 
Muridje. — 2, A familiar term of endear- 
ment. ‘ Pinch wanton on your cheek, call 
you his mouse.* Shak.-Z. Naut. (a) a knob 
formed on a rope by spun -yam or par- 
celling Called also Mousing, (b) A turn or 
two of spun-yarn uniting a hook to a shank. 
4 A particular piece of beef or mutton be- 
low the round; the part immediately above 
the knee-joint Called also Mouse-piece and 
Mouse-buttock —5. A match used in blasting. 
6 A swelling caused by a blow; a black eye. 
Slang ] 

OUse (mouz), v.i. pret. & pp. moused; 
ppr. mousing. 1. To hunt for or catch mice. 
‘A mousing owl.’ Shak.-~2. To proceed like 
a cat on tne watch for mice; to prowl in 
a stealthy manner. Sir R L' Estrange. 
Mouse (mouz), v.t. 1. To tear, as a cat tears 
a mouse. 

And now lie feasts, mousing the flesh of men. 

Shak. 

[In this passage {King John, ii. 354) Pope sub- 
stituted mouthing for mousing ]— 2. NatU. 
to fasten a small line across the upper part 
of a hook; to prevent unhooking; as, to 
mouse a hook 

Mouse-Dlrd (mousnjferd), n. See Colidjb. 
Mouse-DuttOCk (mous'nut-ok), n. Same as 
Mouse, 4. 

Mouse-ear (mous'er), n A Brltisli plant, 
Hieracium Filosella, called also mouse-ear 
hawk weed; also several species of Myosotis. 
See Hieracium.— 3foM«e-€ar chickweed, the 
common name of the genus Cerastlum. See 
Cerastium. 

Mouse -fall (mous'fftl), n. A mouse-trap 
which falls on the mouse, killing it or in- 
closing it. 

Mouse-hawk (mousli^k), n. a hawk that 
devours mice. 

Mouse-hole (moushol), n. A hole where 
mice enter or pass, or so small that only a 
mouse may run in or out; a very small hole 
or entrance. 

He can creep In at a mouse-hole. Stillingfleet. 

Mouse-hunt (mous'hunt), n. 1. A hunting 
for mice.— 2. A mouser; one that watches 
or pursues, as a cut does a mouse; fig. 
one who runs after women. 

Aye, you have been a mouse-hunt in your time, 

But I will watch you from such watching now. Shak. 

Mouse-piece (mous'pds), n. See MotrsB, 4 
Mouser (mourdr), n. One that catches mice. 
Swift. 

Mouse-sight (mous'sltv n. Myopia; short- 
sightedness; near-sightedness. 

Mouse-tall (mous'tm), n. An insignificant 
British plant, Myosurusminimus, nat. order 



A cross-crosslet 
mounted. 


BanunculacesB; so named from the shape of 
the elongated receptacle. It grows in com- 
fields. 

Mouse-trap (mous'trap), n. A trap for 
catching mice. 

Mouae-&ap (mous'trap), v.t. To catch, as 
a mouse, in a trap; to entrap. 

Mousing (mouz'lng), a. Mouse -catching; 
given to catching mice. 

A falcon, towering in her pride of place. 

Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and killed. Shak. 

Mousing (mouz'lng), n. 1. The act of watch- 
ing for or catching mice.— 2. Faut. a mouse. 
Mousseline (mbs-ienO, n. [Fr.] Muslin.— 
Mousseline-de-laine. See Muslin-I>e-laine. 
Moustache (mws-tashO, n. [Fr. moustache. 
It. mostaccio, Albanian mustakes, from Gr. 
my Stax, the upper lip, the beard upon It.] 
Hair on the upper lip of men; the unshaven 
hair of the upper lip: frequently used in the 
plural while still having the singular signi- 
fication. Written also Mustache, and form- 
erly Mustachio. ‘ Your rnustachios sharp at 
the ends, like shoemakers’ aules.’ Lyly. 

‘ The English then using to let grow on their 
upper lip large mustacnios. ’ Milton. 
Moustached (mqs-tasht'), p. and a. Pro- 
vided with or wearing a moustache. ‘ Im- 
mense dandies these . . . chained and 
moustached . ' Thackeray. 

Mousted-head, Musted-head (mqst'ed- 
h§d), n. A head of hair powdered 'with a 
kind of flour called mtwf. [Scotch.] 

Can ye say wha’ the carle was wi’ the black coat 
and the mousted-head t Sir IV. Scott. 

Mousy (mouz'i), a. Abounding in mice. 
Stonnonth. 

Mouth (mouth), n. pi. Mouths (mouTHz). 
[A. Sax mdth; cog. Icel. muthr, munnr, Sw. 
mun, Dan. and G. mund, D. mond, Goth, 
munf/ia— mouth. Like tooth, sooth, &c., this 
word has lost an n before the th. ] 1. The 
aperture in the head of an animal through 
which food is received and voice uttered ; 
the aperture between the lips or the portion 
of the face formed by the lips; the cavity 
within the lips. In the higher animals the 
use of the mouth is for mastication, the 
emission of sound or voice, deglutition, and 
taste In many animals of a low type of 
structure there is no distinct mouth. Thus 
in the simpler Protozoa the food is taken 
into the interior of the body by a process 
of intussusception, any portion of the sur- 
face being chosen for this purpose, and 
acting as an extemporaneous mouth, which 
closes up again when the particle of food 
has been received into the body.— 2. Any- 
thing resembling a mouth in some re- 
spects: (a) the opening of anything hollow 
as the opening by which a vessel Is fllled 
or emptied, imarged or discharged ; the 
opening by which the charge issues fi'om 
a firearm, the entrance to a cave, pit, or 
den; the opening of a well, (fcc. (6) The 
part of a river, creek, &c., by which its 
waters are discharged into the ocean or any 
large body of water (c) The opening of a 
vice between its cheeks, chops, or jaws.— 
3. A principal speaker; one that utters the 
common opinion; an oracle; a mouthpiece. 

Every coffee-house has sorue statesman belonging 
to it, who is ihe mouth of the street where he lives. 

Addison. 

4 Cry; voice. 

The fearful dogs divide. 

All spend their mouth aloft, but none abide. 

Drydett. 

6. The cross-bar of a bridle-bit, uniting the 
branches or the rings as the case may oe.— 
To make a mouth or to make mouths, to 
distort the mouth; to make a wry face; to 
pout; hence, to deride or treat with scorn 

Ay do, persever, counterfeit sad looks, 

Aiake mouths upon me when I turn my back 

Shak. 

—Down in the mouth, chapfallen; dejected; 
mortified.— To give mouth to, to utter; to 
express. 

I have an opinion of you, to which it is not easy to 
give mouth. Dickens. 

— To stop the mouth, to put to silence; to be 
silent. 

Mouth (mouTH), v.t l.t To utter. Piers 
Plowman.— 2. To utter with a voice affect- 
edly big or swelling; as, to mouth words or 
language. 

Speak the speech. . . . trippingly on the tongue : 
but if you mouth it, as many of your playert do, I 
had as Hef the town crier spoke my lines, Shak. 

8. To take into the mouth; to seize with the 
mouth. 

He mouthed them, and betwixt his grinders caught. 

Dryden. 
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4. To tear with the mouth. 

She found the veil, and mouthing it all o'er 
With bloody taws the lifeless prey she tore 

BuscUn. 

5. t To lick into shape, as a bear her cub. 
Sir T. Browne. See under LICK. —6 To re- 
proach; to insult ‘ Then might the debau- 
chee untrembling mouth the heavens 'Blair, 

Mouth (mouTH), V. I 1 To speak with a full, 
round, or loud, affected voice; to vociferate; 
to rant; as, a mouthing actor. 

Nay, an thou'lt mouth, 

I'll rant as well as thou Skak. 

2. To join moutlis; to kiss. 

He would mouth with a beggar, though she smelt 
brown bread anil garhck Skak. 

8. To make mouths; to make wry faces; to 
grimace. 

Well I know, when I am gone. 

How she mouths behind my back. Tennyson. 

Mouthed (mouTHd), p. and a. 1. Uttered 
with a full, swelling, affected voice — 
2, Taken into the mouth ; chewed. —3 In 
comvosition, having a mouth of this or that 
kina; as, foul - mouthed, mti&ly- mouthed, 
h&r d-imuthed: see these words. 

Mouther (mouTH'6r), n. One who mouths; 
an affected declaimer. 

Mouth-fiUixu: (mouth'ftl-ing), a. Making 
the mouth full; filling the mouth. ‘ A good 
mouth-filling oath.' Shak 
Mouth-ftlend (mouth'frend), n One who 

f irofesses friendship without entertaining 
t; a pretended friend 

May you a better feast never behold. 

You knot of mouth./riends Shak. 


Movahly (mbv'a-bli). oAv. In a movable 
manner or state. * Plates movably Joined 
together.' N. Grew. Spelled also Movedbly. 
Move (mtiv), v.t pret. & pp. moved; ppr. 
moving. [0. Fr. movoir, mover, mouver. 
Mod. JV. mouvoir, from L. movere, to 
move.] 1. To carry, convey, or draw from 
one place to another; to cause to change 
place or posture in any manner or by any 
means; to set in motion; t<» impel; to stir; 
as, the wind moves a ship ; the porter 
moves goods; the horse moves a cart or car- 
riage.— 2. To excite into action; to influ- 
ence; to induce; to incite; to prevail on; to 
determine; as, to move the will. 

And God mowd them to depart from him. 

a Chr. xviii. 31. 

I moved the king my master to speak in the behalf 
of my daughter. Shak. 

3. To rouse or excite the feelings of; to 
make an impression on; to affect: either 
used absolutely or with a phrase or prepo- 
sition to indicate the nature of the feelings 
roused; as, to move with envy or compas- 
sion; to be tnoved against a sect. Mat. ix. 
36; Ac. xvii 6. 

So thick they died, the people cried 

' TJie gods are moved against the land ’ 

Tennyson. 

When used absolutely, it usually signifies 
either (a) to affect with anger; to Irritate. 

Being moved, he strikes whate’er is in his way. 

Shak 

Or (h) to affect with tender feelings ; to 
touch (which is now the commoner sense). 

My poor mistress, moved therewithal, 

Wept bitterly. Shak. 


Moutllfol (mouth'ful), n 1. As much as the 
mouth contains at once —2. A small quan- 
tity. ‘A mouthful of sweet country air.’ 
Dryden. 

Moutll<«la8B (mouth'glas), n A small hand- 
mirror for inspecting the teeth and gums, <fec. 
Simrnonds. 

Mouth-honour (mouth'on-6r), n. Civility 
expressed without sincerity. ‘ Curses, not 
loud, but deep, wow breath. * 5Aafc. 

Mouthless ( mouth 'les), a. Destitute of a 
mouth 

Mouth-made (mouth'mad), a. Expressed 
without sincerity: hypocritical. 'Mouth- 
made vows,’ Shak 

Mouthpiece (mouth'pes), n. 1. In any instru- 
ment applied to or inserted in the mouth, 
the part by which the application is made 
2. A tube by which a cigar is held in the 
mouth while being smoTced —3 One who 
delivers the opinions of others; one who 
Bleaks on behalf of others; as, the mouth- 
piece of an assembly 

I come the mouth/ieee of our king to Doorm, 

Tennyson. 

Mouth-pipe (mouth'pip), n. 1 That part 
of a musical wind-instrument to which the 
mouth is applied.— 2 An organ-pipe having 
a lip to cut the wind escaping thi-ough aia 
aperture in a diaphragm. F H. Knight 

Mousah (raou'za), n. [Ar. mauzd.] In the 
East Indies, a village and all the land be- 


longing to it. 

Movabllity’ (mbv-a-biri-ti), n The st ite or 
quality of being movable; movableness 

Movable (m<Jv'a-bl), a [0 Fr movable, 
mouoable, Pr. movable. See Move ] 1. Cap- 
able of being moved; capable of being 
lifted, carried, drawn, turned, or conveyed, 
or in any way made to change place or pos- 
ture; susceptible of motion. —2. Changing 
from one time to another; as, a movable 
feast 

The lunar month is natural and pcnoilical, by which 
the movadte festivals of the Christian Church arc 
regulated. Holder. 

— A movable letter, in Jleb. gram, a letter 
that is pronounced, as opposed to one that 1 
is quiescent. Spelled also Moveable. 

Hobble (mOv'a-bl), n. Any piece of furni- 
ture, or part of a man’s goods, capable of 
being moved; generally In the plural, goods, 
wares, commodities, furniture ; any species 
of property not fixed, and thus distinguished 
from houses and lands. In Scots law, mov- 
ables are opposed to heritage; so that every 
species of property, and every right a per- 
son can hold, £# by that law either heritable 
or movable Hence movables are not merely 
corporeal subjects capable of being moved, 
but every species of property, corporeal or 
incorporeal, which does not descend to the 
heir in heritage. 

Movableziess <mbv"a-bl-ne8), n. The state 
or Quality of being movable; mobility; sus- 
ceptibility of motion. ‘ The tnovableness of 
the imles of the equator.’ Make will. Spelled 
also Jfaveableness. 


No female arts his mind could move Dryden 

4. To stir up; to excite; to rouse; to awaken. 

‘ Contrasts which move, now our laughter at 
their incongruity, and now our terror at 
their awfuluess ’ T>r Caird.~5. To propose; 
to bring forward ; to offer formally, as a 
motion for consideration by a deliberative 
assembly; to submit: now used only in such 
phrases as, to move a reiiolution. 

Let me but move one question to your daughter. 

Shak. 

6 t To address one’s self to; to call upon; to 
apply to; to speak to about an affair. ‘ That 
the Horen tine will move us for speedy aid.' 
Shak. 

Things have fall'n out, sir, so unluckily 

That we have had no tune to move our daughter 
Shak. 

7. In such games as chess, draughts, ttc , to 
change the position of (a piece) in the regu- 
lar course of play; as, to move the queen's 
bishop.— .S yn To stir, agitate, trouble, 
affect, persuade, influence, actuate, impel, 
rouse, prompt, instigate, incite, induce, in- 
cline, propose, offer 

Move (mov), v. i 1 . To change place or jios- 
ture; to stir; to pass or go in any manner 
or direction from one place or part of space 
to anotlier. 

On the green bank I sat and listened long, 

Nor till her lay was ended could I move 

Dryden. 

2. To walk; to bear the body. 

He mows with manly grace Dryden. 

3. To change residence; as, men move with 
their families from one house, town, or 
country to another.— 4. To take action; to 
begin to act; as, to move in a matter or 
business.— 5 In the games of che8S,draught8, 
and some similar games, to change the posi- 
tion of one of the pieces in the course of 
play; as, whose turn is it tt) rnove? 

Move (mbv), n. 1. In chess, draughts, (fee 
(a) the act of changing the position of a 
piece in the regular course of play; as, that 
is my move, (b) The right to move; as, it is 
my move now.— 2. Proceeding; action taken; 
as, he hoped by that move to disconcert his 
opponents 

An un&ecn hand makes all their moves. Cowley. 
—To know a move or two, or to be up to a move 
or two, to be smart or cute; to be well ac- 
quainted with tricks. [Slang.]— To be on 
the move, to be stirring about. 

Moveable, Moveableness, Moveably. See 

Movable, «fcc. 

Moveless (tndv'les), a. Motionless; not 
moving; fixed. ‘The Grecian phalanx, 
moveless as a tower. ’ Pope. 

Movement (nidv'ment),n. [Fr. mouvement.] 
1. Act of moving; course or process of 
change; either in a literal or figurative 
sense; as, the movement of a wheel or a 
machine. 

What further relieves descriptions of battles, is the | 
art of introducing pathetic circumstances about the ' 
heroes, which raise a different movement in the ! 
mind, compassion and pity. Po^e. I 


Descartes has unquestionably merited the reputa- 
tion of standing at the head of the whole modem 
movemetit of metaphysical philosophy. ^ ^ 

2. An individual act of motion; a change: 
either in a literal or fi^rative sense; as, a 
revolver that can be oodeed and fired by one 
movement of the trigger; a strategic move- 
ment. 

Could he whose rules the rolling planets bind, 

Describe or fix one mowment of the mind? Pope. 

The perusial of a history seems a calm entertain- 
ment, but would be no entertainment at all did not 
our heart beat with corresponding movements to 
those which arc described by the historian. Hume. 

8. In music, (a) motion or progression in 
time, ib) A detached and independent por- 
tion of a composition Symphonies, con- 
certos, tiuartets, sonatas, vocal pieces of 
various kinds, Ac , are divided into por- 
tions, commonly differing from each other 
in time as well as in key, and every such 
portion is called a,7novevu‘tit.—i. In certain 
specific uses, that which moves or commu- 
nicates motion ; especially, among clock- 
makers, the train of wheel- work in a watch 
or clock.— Party of movement, that party in 
a state whose constant endeavour it is to 
obtain such concessions in favour of popular 
right as will ultimately place the chief func- 
tions of government in the hands of the 
people: opposed to Conservative party.— 
Movement cure. Same as Kinesipathy. 
Movent (mbv'ent), a. [L. rnovens.] Moving; 
not quiescent. N. Greio. [Bare ] 

Movent (mbv'ent), n. That which moves 
anything Glanville 

Mover (mdv'er), n 1. The person or thing 
that gives motion or impels to action. ‘ Thou 
eternal mover of the heavens.’ Shak.— 
2 One who or that which is in motion. ‘ So 
orbs from the first mover motion take.’ 
Dryden.~'6. A proposer; one that offers a 
prfiposition, or recommends anything for 
consideration or adoption; as, the mover ot 
a resolution in a legislative body 
Mo'Vlng (mov'ing), p. and a. 1, Causing to 
move or act; impelling; instigating; iier- 
suading; influencing.— 2. Exciting the feel- 
ings, especially the tender feelings; touch- 
ing; pathetic; affecting 

I played a soft .and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story Coleridge. 

— Moving force, in mech. force considered 
with reference to the effect or momentum 
it produces, in like manner as accelerating 
force means force considered as tlie cause 
of acceleration. 

Movingly (mov'ing-li), adv In a moving 
manner; in a manner to excite the feelings, 
especially the tender feelings, pathetically. 

His .iir, Ills voice, his looks, .ind lionest soul, 

.Speak all so nurvingly in his behalf Addison. 

Movingness (mov'ing-nes), n. The power 
of moving; the quality of exciting the feel- 
ings, especially the tender feelings; affect- 
ingness. 

There is a strange movingness ... to be found in 
some passages of the Scripture. Boyle. 

Moving-plant (mdv'ing-plaut), n. A plant, 
Detnnodium (Iledysarum) gyrans See DES- 
MODIUM. 

Mow (mb), n. [A. Sax. rmtaa, muha, a heap, 
a mow, Sc. mow, woo, JV. muga, mua, a 
heap of hay.] 1. A heap or pile of hay, or 
slieaves of grain deposited in a liarii.— 2. The 
compartment in a barn where hay or 
slieaves of com are packed. 

Mow (mo), v.t To put in a mow; to lay, as 
hay or sheaves of grain, in a pile, heap, or 
mass in a bam. 

Mow (m^, v t pret. snowed; pp. mowed or 
mown. [6 E and 8c mawe, A. Sax. mdwan; 
cog. Icel. mugr, mugi, a swathe; m^gja, to 
mow down or destroy; Fris. mia, meda, Dan. 
meie, D maaijen, G. tndhen, perhaps allied 
to Goth, meitan, to cut; L. meto. Or. arnao, 
to mow. 3feadoic is from this root.] 1. To cut 
down with a scythe or mowing-machine; as, 
to mow grass —2. To cut the grass from; as, 
to mow a meadow. —8. To cut down with 
speed; to cut down indiscriminately, or in 
great numbers or quantity; as, a discharge 
of grape-shot mows down whole ranks of 
men. 

He will mo 7 v down all before him and leave his 
passage polled. Shak. 

Mow (mb), v.i. To cut grass; to practise 
mowing; to use the scythe or mowing-ma- 
chine. 

Mow (mou),n. [From Fr. moue, a mow, a wry 
face, from the Teutonic; comp. D. mouwe^ 
a mow; Bw. maUel, an ill-natured face.] A 
wry face. ’ Makes mock and mow.’ Brown- 
ikig. 


F&te, flkr, fat, fall; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tbbe, tub, bpU; oil, pound; U, So. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Mow (mou), v.i. To make mouths. ‘Apes 
that moio and chatter at me. ' Shak. Some- 
times written Moe. 

BCOWtUim (md'bern), v.t and i. To heat 
and ferment in the mow, as hay when 
housed too green, 

Mowe, Mowen or Mount To be able; 
must; may. 

Thou shall not tnoive suffer. Chaucer. 

Mower (m6'6rX n. 1. One who mows; a man 
dexterous in the use of the scythe. 

The early mower bending- o’er his scythe 
Lays low the slender grass. Dodsley. 

2. A mowing-machine. 

Mowing, t n. [From mowie, to be able.] 
Ability. Chaucer. 

Mowing (mo'ing), n. 1. The act of cutting 
with a scythe.— 2 Land from which grass is 
cut. 

Mowing-machine (mo'ing-ma-shen), n An 
agricultural machine, resembling in its 
main features a reaping-machine, and em- 
ployed to cut down grass, clover, grain, &c. 
Mown (mon) A form of the pp of 'tnnw. 
Mowyert (mo'y^r), n. One who mows ; a 
mower 

Moxa (moks'a), n [Chinese and Japanese.] 

1. A soft downy substance prepared in China 
and Japan from the young leaves of certain 
species of Artemisia. In eastern countries 
it is used for the gout, &c., by burning it 
on the skin. This produces a dark-coloured 
spot, the exulceration of which is promoted 
by applying a little garlic - 2. A plant from 
which this substance is obtained.— 3 Any 
substance which by gradual combustion on 
or near the skin is used as a counter-irritant. 
MoxlbUStlon (moks-i-bust'yon), n. [L 
moxa, the moxa-weed, and the -bustion of 
counbmtion.] In med. the act or process of 
burning or cauterizing by means of moxa or 
a moxa 

Moya (moi'a), n. In South America, a term 
applied to mud poured out from volcanoes 
during eruptions. See KoTH. 

Moyle t (moil), n Moil 
Moylet (moil), V < [See Moil.] To soil; to 
dirty; to defile. Spenser 
Moylet (moil), n A mule, 

Moyther (nioi'TH6r), v.t See Moither. 
M-roof (em'rof ), n A kind of roof formed 
by the junction of two simple pitched roofs i 



with a valley between them, so that in 
transverse section it resembles the letter M. 
Mubble-fubbles,t Muble-fublest (mub'l- 
fub-lz), n pi. An old cant term for a cause- 
less depression of spirits, the blue-devils. 

Now every base companion, being in his muble- 
/ublen says nc is inelancholy AX'ly. 

Mucate (mu'kat), n. A salt formed by the 
union of mucic acid with a base. 

MuceiUne (mu'se-din), n. A fungus of the 
family Mucedineai. 

Mucediness (mu-se-din'e-S), n pi, [L. mu- 
cede, mould.] A family of microscopic hy- 
phomycetous fungi, forming moulds and mil- 
dews upon living or decaying animal or vege- 
table substances, and contributing to their 
decay. They appear as minute thread-like 
white or coloured bodies 

Muoedlnous (mu-sed'in-us), a. In hot. hav- 
ing the character of mould or mildew; re- 
sembling mould. ‘A mucedinous mass of 
threads or cells (mycelium) from which the 
plant grows.’ Berkeley. 

Much (much), a : more and most serve as its 
comparative and superlative. [O.E. moche, 
mume, miche, shortenod forms of mochel, 
muchel, much, great, softened from mickle. 
Sc. muokle, A. Sax, mycel, micel, much, 
great, many; cog. Icel, mjf)g, mjok, much, 
very, mikill, mykill, great, large, much; 
Goth, mikils, O.H.G. mihil; from same root 
as L. magnm, Gr. megas, Skr. mahat, great] 
1. Great in quantity or amount; abundant. 

Thou shall cariy much seed out into the field, and 
shall gather but little in. Deut. xxviii. 38. 

Many in number. 

Edom came out against him with much people. 

Num. XX. ao. 


e/ialn; 6h, Sc. locA; g>go; j,job; 


Mubh (much), adv. [See above.] 1. In a 
great degree; to a great amount or extent; 
greatly: especially common with adjectives 
and adverbs in Gie comparative, but also 
used more widely ; as, ymteh larger, better, 
stronger ; much faster, mv4ih sooner, much 
surprised, annoyed, disgusted, <fec.; to re- 
^ice much, to glory mttch in something 
Formerly it was often used where very Is 
now employed; thus Shakspere has *much 
sorry,’ 'much deep,' 'much unkindly.’ ‘A 
much afflicted, much enduring man. ’ Pope. 

Thou art much mightier than we. Gen. xxvi. 16. 
Jonathan, Saul’s son, delighted much in David. 

I Sam. XIX. 3. 

2. Nearly. ‘ Much like a press of people at 
a door. ’ Shak. 

All left the world muck as they found It. 

Sir IV Temple. 

—Much about it, nearly equal. [Colloq J 
Much (much), n. 1. A great quantity; a 
great deal. 

Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
mtuh be required. Luke xii 48. 

They have much of the poetry of Ma*cenas, but 
little of his liberality. Dryden. 

In this sense much, being equivalent to an 
adjective with a noun omitted which may 
easily be supplied from the context, may, 
like little, be qualified by the adverbs of 
degree too, as, and so; as, don't take too 
much; take as* mttcA as you please; I received 
so much on a former occasion that I had no 
need for more. - 2. A great or uncommon 
thing; something strange, wonderful, or 
considerable. ‘ Who thought it much a man 
should die of love ’ Dryden 
It was much that one who was so great a lover of 
pence should be happy in war. Bacon. 

—To make much of. See under Make.— 
Much at one, nearly of equal value, effect, 
or inliuence. 

Then prayers are vain as curses, mitcH at one 
In a slave's mouth Dryden. 

Mucht (much), inter} An exclamation of 
contempt, implying a sneering disbelief of 
an assertion 

What ! with two points on your shoulder ? Much / 
Shak. 

Muchel.t Muchell.t a., adv, or n. [See 
Muon ] Much. Chaucer. 

Muchness (much'nes), n. State of being 
much; (juantity: used in the vulgar or col- 
loquial phrase, much of a muchness, much 
of the same kind, much alike. 

Much- what t (much'whot), adv. Nearly; 
almost. 

This shews man’s power, and its way of operation 
to be muth-what the same m the material and intel- 
lectual world. Locke. 

Mucic (mu'sik), a. [L. mucus ] Pertaining 
to or derived from gums; specifically ap- 
plied to an acid (CoHjoOg) formed by the 
action of dilute nitric acid on sugar of milk, 
gum, picromel, or mannite. It forms a 
white crystalline powder which crackles in 
tiie teeth. 

Mucid (mu'sid), a. [L. mucidus, from 
muceo, to be mouldy.] Musty ; mouldy. 
Bailey. 

MucidnesB (mu'sid-nes), n. Mustiness ; 
mouldiness. Ainsworth. 

Mucifle (mu-sif'ik), a. [L. mucus, mucus, and 
/rtcio, to make.] In wed generating mucus. 
Mucifonn(mu'sl-forra), n. [L. rnwcus, mucus, 
and/orw«, form.] In med. having the char- 
acter of or resembling mucus. 

Mucilage (mu'si-laj), n [L. mucilago, from 
mucus, slime, mucus,] 1. In chern. one of 
the proximate elements of vegetables (C |2 
HjoOio). It is contained abundantly in gum 
tragacauth, many seeds, as linseed, quince 
seed, &c., and certain roots, as marsh-mal- 
low. Alkalies render it soluble in water, 
converting it into a true gum.— 2, A solution 
in water of gummy matter of any kind.— 
Animal mucilage. Same as Mucus. 
Mucilaginous (mu-si-laj'in-us), a. 1. Per- 
taining to or secreting mucilage; as, the 
mucilaginous glands —2. Slimy; ropy; moist, 
soft, and slightly viscid; partaking of the 
nature of mucilage ; as, a mucilaginous 
gum. — Mucilaginous extracts, in chem. ex- 
tracts which readily dissolve in water, 
scarcely at all in alcohol, and undergo spiri- 
tuous fermentation. 

Mucilaglnousness (ma-si-laj'in-us-nes), n. 
The state of being mucilaginous; sliminess. 
Mucin, Mucine (mii'sin), n. An albuminoid 
forming one of tl^o constituents of gluten; 
also, the chief constituent of animal mucus. 
Muciparous (mu-sipVrus), a. [L. mucus, 
slime, and pario, to produce.] Secreting or 
producing mucus. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; TH, then; th, thin; 


MudTora (mfi-slv^O-ra), n. pi [L. mucus, 
mucus, and voro, to devour.] A name ap- 
plied to a family of dipterous insects, com- 
prehending those which feed on the juices 
of plants. Brande. 

Mucivore(mii'8i-v6r), n. One of the Muci- 
vora. 

Muck (muk), n. [A Scandinavian word; 
Icel. myki, dung, moka, to muck, Dan. mbg, 
dung (whence modding, midden)^; allied to 
A Sax. meox, dung, whence JE. mixen.] 

1. Dung in a moist state, or a mass of dung 
and putrefied vegetable matter. 

With fattening muck besmear the roots. Philips, 

2. Something mean, vile, or filthy. Hence— 

3. A contemptuous term for money. 

Reward of worldly muck doth foully blend 
And low abase the high heroick spirit. Spenser, 

Muck (muk), v.t. 1. To manure with muck. 

2, To remove muck from. 

I can always earn a little by . . . mucktuj^ out his 
stable. Mayheiv. 

Muck (muk), a. Resembling muck; mucky; 
damp. [Rare. ] 

Muck (muk), n. [A blundering corruption 
of amuck, Malay ami)ik.] A mad, infuriate, 
and indiscriminate raid or attack: scarcely 
or never used except in the phrase to 
run a muck, to run madly and attack all 
one meets. ‘Runs an Indian muck at all 
he meets. ’ Dryden. ‘ Ran a Malayan muck 
against the times ’ Tennyson. See Amuck. 
Muckeiider,! Mucklndert (muk'en-d6r), n. 
[Sp mocador, from rnoco, mucus ; Fr. mou- 
choir. ] A pocket handkercliief. 

Be of good comfort, take my muckinder 
And dry thine eyes. B fonson. 

Muckert (muk'er), v.t. [From muck,] To 
scrape together, as money, by mean labour 
or shifts ; to hoard. Chaucer. 

Mucker (muk'er), n. One of an extraordin- 
ary sect which sprang up at Konigsberg in 
1835, whose principles, in regard to inter- 
course of the sexes, appear to approximate 
to those of the Princeites in England, and 
Bible Communists or Perfectionists in Amer- 
ica. 

Muckerert (muk'6r-6r), n. A miser ; a nig- 
gard. Chaucer. 

Muck-fork (muk'fork), n. Same as Dung- 

fork 

Muck-heap, Muck-hlH (muk-hgp, muk'- 
hil), n. A dunghiil 

Muckiness (muk'i-nes), n. Filthiness; nas- 
tiness. 

Muckle (rauk'l), a. Much; large. [Scotch.] 
See Meikle and MUCH. 

Muck-mldden (muk’mid-n), «. A dunghill 

[Scotch.] 

Muck-rake (muk'rak), n. A rake for raking 
dirt or muck. 

Muckre,t v t. See Mucker, v.t. 
Muck-sweat (muk'swet), n. Profuse sweat 

Dunglison 

Muck-thrift (muk'thrift), n. A miser. D. 

Jerrold. 

Muck-worm (muk'w^rm), n. 1 . A worm 
that lives in muck.— 2. A miser; one who 
scrapes together money by mean labour and 
devices. ‘ O the money-grubbers I Sempi- 
ternal muckworms ! ’ Lamb. 

Misers are muckworms, silkworms beaus, 

And death-watches physicians. Pope. 

Mucky (muk'i), a. Full of muck; filthy; 
nasty. ' Mucky fWth.' Spenser. 

Mucocele (nm'ko-sel), n. [L. mucus, and 
Gr. kele, a tumour. ] An enlargement of the 
lacrymal sac, containing tears mixed with 
mucus. 

Muco-purulent (mu-ko-pu'ru-lent), a. In 
med. liaving the character or appearance of 
mucus and pus. 

Mucor (mii'kor), n. [L. ] 1. Mouldiness; 
mustiness. —2. A genus of fungi to which 
most of the matter constituting mould on 
cheese, paste, decaying fruits, and other 
substances is referred. Tlie most common 
species is M. mucedo. See Mucorace.®.- 

3. In med. mucus. 

Mucoracess, Mucorinss (mu-k6-ra'se-§, mfl- 
ko-ri'ne), n. pV. A family of microscopic 
physomycetous fungi having a floccose thal- 
lus and the spores surrounded by a vesicular 
veil or sporangium They attack decaying 
animal and vegetable substances, and are 
classed among the moulds See MucoR. 
Mucose (mu-kds'), a. Same as Mucous. 
Mucoslty (mQ-kos'i-ti), n. 1. Mucousness ; 
8llmines8.-2. A fluid containing or resem- 
bling mucus. 

Mucoso-saccliaxiiie (mfl-kd'sd-sak-a-rin), 
a. Partaking of the qualities of mucilage 
and sugar. 


w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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MucOUB (raa'kus), a. [L. mucoms, from mu- 
ctw, mucus.] 1. Pertaining to mucus or re- 
sembling it; slimy, ropy, and lubricous; as, 
a mtbcous substance.— 2. Secreting a slimy 
substance; as, the ?ancou« membrane. ~3fu- 
eovs membrane., a membrane that lines all 
the cavities of the body which open exter- 
nally and secretes the fluid called mucus. 
See Mucus. 

Muoousness (mu'kus-nes), n. The state of 
being mucous; sliminess. Johnson. 

Muoro (mu'krd), n. IL. , a sharp point. ] In 
bot. a stiff point abniptly terminating an 
organ. 

Mucronate, Mucroiiated(mQ'kron-at, mu'- 
kron-at-ed), a. [L. mucronatm, from mucro, 
a point.] In bot. and zool. narrowed to a 
point; terminating in apoint; as, amucronate 
leaf ; a miicronaie shell. 

Hucronately (mu'kron-at-li), adv. In a 
mucronate manner. 

Hucronulate, Mucronulatous (mu-kron'- 
fi-lat, mu-kro-nu'la-tus), a. In bot. having 
a little point, as the carpels of the Sida 
mucronulata. 

Muculent (mu'ku-lent), a. [L mucnlentus, 
from mucus, slime, mucus ] Slimy ; moist 
and moderately viscous. Bailey. 

Muouna (md-ku'na), n [The Brazilian name 
of one of these plants.] A genus of climbing 
plants, nat. order Leguminosm. M.pniriens 
IS the cowhage or cow-itch plant. See Cow- 
HAGE. 

Mucus (muTcus), n. [L , mucus from the 
nose.] 1. A viscid fluid secreted by the 
mucous membrane of animals, which it 
serves to moisten and defend It covers 
the lining membranes of all the cavities 
which open externally, such as those of the 
mouth, nose, lungs, intestinal canal, urinary 
passives, &c. It is perfectly distinct from 
gelatine and vegetable mucus. It is trans- 
parent, glutinous, thready, and of a saline 
taste ; it contains a great deal of water, 
chloride of potassium and sodium, lactate 
of sodium and of calcium, and phosphate of 
calcium. Mucus forms a layer of greater 
or less thickness on the surface of the mucous 
membranes, and it is renewed with more or 
less rapidity; it also protects these mem- 
branes against the action of the air, of the 
aliment, the different glandular fluids, &c ; 
it is in fact to these membranes nearly what 
the epidermis is to the skin. The term has 
also been applied to other animal fluids of a 
viscid quality, as the synovial fluid, which 
lubricates the cavities of the joints. --2 In 
hot. gummy matter soluble in water. 
Mucuslne (mflOcus-in), n. The character- 
istic organic matter of mucus. 

Mud (mud), n. (Allied to L G. mod, mudde, 
D. modder, Dan. mudder, Sw. modd, mud, 
mire ; Icel. mod, the dust of hay ; E. mother, 
a sort of slimy sediment ; G rnutter, sedi- 
ment; root unknown. Muddle is derived 
from this.] Moist and soft earth or earthy 
matter, whether produced by rains on the 
earthy surface, by ejections from springs 
and volcanoes, or by sediment from turbid 
waters ; mire In geology it means a mix- 
ture of clay and sand with organic matter. 
Mud may be argillaceous, calcareous, sul- 
phurous, or otherwise, according to every 
notable ingredient which enters into ito 
composition. 

Mud (mud), v.t. pret. <fe pp. mudded; ppr. 
mudding. 1. To bury in mud or mire ; to 
cover or bedaub with mud. 

I wish 

Myself were mudded in that oozy bed. 

Where my son lies. Shak 

2. To make turbid or foul with dirt ; to stir 
the sediment 
in liquors. 

Mud not the foun- 
tain that gave 
drink to thee 
Shak 

Mudar ( mU'- 

dkrt, n. The 
lufiian name 
of Calotropis 
gigantea, a 
plant of the 
nat. order As- 
clepiadaceee, 
and also ^ven 
to a substance 
used medicin- 
ally in India 
with great al- 
leged effect in 
cutaneous dis- 
eases, and obtained from the roots of this and 
another species (C. procera) of Calotropis. 


Mud-hath (mud'bath), n. A kind of bath 
connected with some mineral springs, con- 
sisting of mud, transfused with saliue or 
other ingredients, in which patients suf- 
fering from rheumatism, <&c., plunge the 
whole or portions of the body with supposed 
good results, such as the mud-baths of St. 
Amand, or of Barbotan, in France, and 
others of a similar kind elsewhere. 
Mud-burrower (mud'bu-r6-6r), n. The 
popular name for crustaceans of the genus 
Callianassa, from their burrowing habits. 
Mud-devil (mud'de- vil), «. See M bnopome. 
Muddily (mud'i-li), adv. 1. In a muddy 
manner; turbidly; with foul mixture.— 
2. Obscurely; cloudily; confusedly. ‘ Lucilius 
writ not only loosely and muddily.' Dry den 
MuddlneSfi (mud'i-nes), n. 1. The quality 
or condition of being muddy ; turbidness ; 
foulness caused by mud, dirt, or sediment ; 
as, the rnuddtness of a stream. — 2. Ob- 
scurity; want of perspicuity. 

Muddle (niud'l), v.t. pret. & pp. muddled; 
ppr. muddling (Freq. from mud ] 1. To 
make foul, turbid, or muddy, as water. 

He did lil to muddle the water. Str R. L' Esiratt^e. 

2 To intoxicate partially ; to cloud or 
stupefy, particularly with liquor; as, to 
muddle one's self, to muddle one’s brains. 

He was often drunk, always muddled. Arbuthnot. 

8. To spend profttlessly ; to waste; to misuse. 

They muddle it (money) away without method or 
object, and without anything to show for it. Hanlitt. 

4. To bring into a state of confusion; to 
make a mess of; as, he muddles all he 
meddles with 

Muddle (mud'l), V i To contract filth ; to 
become muddy or foul ; to be in a confused 
state. 

He never muddles in the dirt. Suift. 

Muddle (mud'l), n. A mess; dirty confusion ; 
intellectual confusion, cloudiness, bewilder- 
ment. [Colloq ] 

We both grub on tn a muddle. Dickens 

Muddled (mud'ld), y. and a. Made foul, { 
turbid, or muddy ; partially intoxicated ; I 
stupefied ; clouded ; confused. ‘ A muddled | 
mind ’ Crabbe. \ 

Muddle-headed (mud'l-hed-ed), a. Having | 
tlie brains muddled ; stupidly confused or | 
dull ; doltish : the opposite of clear-headed j 
‘ A precious muddle-headed chap.’ Dickens ' 
Mud-drag; (mud'drag), n An implement 
or machine for clearing rivers and docks ; a 
hedgehog See Hedgehog, 4. 

Mud -dredger (mud'drej-dr), n. Sec 
Dredging-machine. 

Muddy (nnuri), a. 1. Abounding in, covered 
with, or containing mud ; foul with mud ; 
turbid, as water or other fluids; miry; as, 
a muddy road, muddy boots ‘ Dipping in 
streams which are often muddy.’ Dryden 
2 Consisting of mud or earth ; gross ; im- 
pure ‘Thisi/iwrfdy vesture of decay.’ Shak. 

3. Of the colour of mud.— 4, Cloudy in mind ; 
confused; dull; heavy; stupid. ‘Dost think 
1 am so mtiddyr Shak. * Cold hearts and 
muddy understandings. ’ Burke. — 6. Obscure ; 
wanting in perspicuity; as, a muddy style 
of writing. 

Muddy (mud'i), v.t. pret & pp. muddied; 
ppr. muddying. 1. To soil with mud ; to 
dirty; to soil. ‘ Has fallen into the unclean 
fish-pond of her displeasure and ... is 
muddied withal.’ Shak.— 2. To cloud ; to 
make dull or heavy. ‘ Excess . , . muddies 
the best wit. ' N. Grew. 

Muddy-brained (mud'i-brand), a. Dull of 
apprehension ; stupid. 

Muddv-headed (mud'i-hed-ed), a. Having 
a dull understanding ; muddy - brained ; 
muddle-headed. 

Many boys are muddy-headed till they be clarified 
with age. Fuller. 

Muddy-mettled (mud'i-met-ld), a. Dull- 
roirited. ‘ A dull and muddy-mettled rascal. ’ 

Mud-eel (mud’el), n. The siren, a species of 
amphibian, go called on account of its elong- 
ated eel-like form and its mud-loving habito. 
See Siren, 

Mud-fleb (mud'flsh), n. A fish of the order 
Dipnoi, genus Lepiaosiren. See Dipnoi, Lkpi- 

DOSIRKN. 

Mud-ben (mudlien), n. The common name 
of the American coot (Fulica americana), as 
also of the Virginia rail (Rallus virginianus). 
Mud-bole, Mud-valve(mad'hdl, mud'valv), 
n. In steam-engines, an orifice with steam- 
tight covering in the lK>ttom of a boiler 
through which the sediment is removed. 


i Mudir, Mudlrleb. See moodir, Moo- 

! DIRlEH. 

Mud-lark (mudaark), n. A man who cleans 
out common sewers, or any one who fishes up 
small matters from the mud on the strancui- 
of tidal rivers. 

Mud -plug (mud 'plug), n. In steam 
engines, a tapered screw-plug for filling a 
mud-hole. 

Mud-sill (mud'sil), n. The base or lowest 
sill of a structure, as of a bridge, that is laid 
at the bottom of a river, &c. 

Mudstone (mud'stdn), n. A term originally 
applied to certain dark-gray fine-grained 
shales of the Silurian system, but now ex- 
tended to all similar shales in whatever 
formation they may occur. 

Mud-sucker (mud'suk-er), n. An aquatic 
fowl which obtains its food from mud. 
Derham. 

Mud-turtle (mud't6r-tl), n. A name given* 
to the soft tortoises (Trionychldse) and the 
terrapins (Emydidce). 

Mud- valve (mud'valv), n. Same as Mud-hole. 
Mud- wall (mud'wftl), n. A wall composed’ 
of mud or of materials laid in mud instead 
of mortar. 

Mudwall (mud'wftl), n. A bird, the bee- 
eater. See MoDWALL. 

Mud- walled (mud'wald), a. Having a mud 
wall. ‘ Mud-walVd tenement. ’ Prior. 
Mud- worm (mud'w6rm), n. An inverte- 
brate animal, belonging to the group Limi- 
colas, order Oligochrota, class Annelida. 
Mudwort (mua'w6rt), n. A plant, Limo- 
sella aquatica. See LIMOSELLA. 

Mue,t v.i. [ Fr muer. See MEW. ] To 
moult ; to change. Chaucer. 

Their nakedness with sackcloth let them hide, 

And mue the vestments of their silken pride Quarles. 

Mueddln (mu-ed'iu), n Same as Muezzin. 
Muet,f a [Fr.] Mute; dumb Chaucer. 
Muezzin (mq-ez zin), n [Ar , fi om azzana, 
to inform, from azana, to hear, uzn, the 
ear ] A Mohammedan crier attached to a 
mosque, whose duty it is to proclaim the 



Muezzin calling to Prayer. 


exam or summons to prayers five times a 
day— at dawn, at noon, 4 p.m., sunset, and 
nightfall. He makes his proclamation front 
the balcony of a minaret ; and as this ele- 
vated position enables a person to see a 
good many of the private proceedings of the 
inmates of the neighbouring houses, the post 
of muezzin is often intrusted to a blind man. 
Called also Mueddin. 

Muir (muf), n. [Dan. mufe, D. mqf, L G. 
mvffe, muff, G. muff, a muff, connected 
with O.H.G. 7nouwa,D. mouw, a long sleeve 
serving for ornament or warmth, whence 
probably also IT. moujle, a mitt or finger- 
less glove. In meaning 8 the word may be 
of different origin ; comp. D. wo/, a clown, 
and mu/, musty, also silly, doting. See also* 
Muffle.] l. A cylindrical cover, usually 
made of fur or dressed sklus, into which 
both hands may be thrust in order to keep 
them warm.— 2. The local name of a bird, 
the whlte-thro&t(Sylviaeinerea).—8. Asott, 
useless fellow; a mean, i^or-spiri ted person. 

‘ A muff of a curate. ’ Thackeray, [Colloq. J 

Muff (muf), v.t. To make a mess of; to 
muddle; to mull; to spoil. 

I don’t see why you should have muffed that shot. 

La-wrenee. 

Muffettee (muf-et-tS'), n. A small muff 
worn over the wrist ; a wristband of fur or 
worsted worn by ladies. 



Fite, fitr, fat, fall; m6. met, hftr; pine, pin: nAte. not. mbve: tftbe, tub. bull; oil, i>ound; tl, Sc. abtine; y, Sc. fay. 
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Uttllln (mufln), n. [Probably from 
on account of its softness.] A light round: 
spongy cake, which is usually toasted and 
buttered for the less substantial meals. 
Muffin-cap (muf'in-kap), n. A flat woollen 
cap. 

Muffineer (mufin-er), n. A dish for keep- 
ing toasted muffins hot. 

Muffle (muf'l>, v.t pret. & pp. muffled; ppr. 
muMiriQ. [O.E. also mojle, apparently a 
derivative of muff; comp. D. moffel, a muff, 
moffelen, to pilfer, to conceal ; Fr. moujfle, 
‘ a winter mlttaine ’ (Cotgrave) ] 1. To en- 
fold or wrap up, especially in some cloth or 
woven fabric, so as to conceal from view 
or protect from the weather; to wrap up or 
cover close, particularly the neck and face; 
to envelop or enwrap in some covering. 
‘Balbutius muffled in his sable cloke.’ 
Young. 

He muffled with a cloud his mournful eyes. 

Dryde7i. 

The face lies muffled up within the garment. 

Addison. 

2. Specifically, to blindfold. Shak.—S. Fig. 
to wrap up or cover ; to conceal ; to involve. 

They were in former ages mifffled in darkness 
and superstition. Arbuthnot. 

4 . To envelop in something that deadens 
sound; as, to muffle an oar; to muffle a drum. 
See Muffled.— 6. To restrain from speak- 
ing by wrapping up the head; to put to si- 
lence , 

I wish you could muffle that ’ere Stiggins Dickens. 

Muffle (muM), n. [Fr. moujle, a kind of 
glove, also a muffle in senses 2 and 3; of same 
origin as muff, and the verb muffle.] 1. A 
boxing-glove. 

Just like a black-eye in a recent scuffle 
(For sometunes we must box without the muffle) 
Hyron. 

2. In ehem. and metal, an arched ve8sel,Ve8ist- 
ing the strongest fire, and made to be placed 
over cupels and tests in tlie operation of 
assaying, to preserve them from coming in 
contact with fuel, smoke, or ashes, though at 
the same time of such a form as not to hin- 
der tlie action of the air and fire on the 
metal, nor prevent the inspection of the 
assayer —3. A pulley-block containing sev- 
eral sheaves. K H. Knight.—^ t A muff for 
the hands. 

This day I did first wear a mtiffle, being my wife’s 
last year’s tnuffie. Pffys 

Muffle (nmf'l), 71. [Fr muffe, the muffle, 
from Gr. muffel, a dog or other animal with 
large hanging lips.] The tumid and naked 
portion of the upper lip and nose of rumin- 
ants and rodents 

Muffle (muf'l), V i [A form of maffle; comp, 
alsoprov G.muffeln,Ti.7noffelen,tbm\im\)\e ] 
To mutter ; to speak indistinctly or without 
clear articulation. Holder. 

Muffled (muf'ld), p. and a. 1. Wrapt up 
closely, especially about the face; concealed 
from view.— 2. Dulled or deadened: applied 
to sound. 

A sort of muffled rhyme— rhyme spoilt by the ends 
being blunted or broken off. Craik. 

—Muffled oars, oars having mats or canvas 
put round their looms when rowing, to pre- 
vent their making a noise against the tholes 
or in the rowlocks.-- Muffled drum, a drum 
having the cord which is used for carrying 
the drum over the shoulder passed twice 
through the cords which cross the lower 
diameter of the drum, to prevent a sharp 
Bound, or to render the sound grave and 
Bolemn. 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. Lanfr/ello^. 

Muffler (muf'16r), n. 1. Fomierly a kind of 
mask or veil; part of a woman’s dress by 
which the face was wholly or partly con- 
cealed. 

He might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, 
and so escape. Shak. 

2. A wrapper for muffling or enveloping the 
neck, and often also a part of the face.— 
8. A kind of glove or mitten with a separate 
compartment for the thumb only; a boxlng- 

f :love ; a stuffed glove put on the hands of 
unatlcs to prevent them Injuring them- 
selves or others. 

Mufflon (muflon), n. The wild sheep or 
musmon. See Moufflon. 

Mufta# (muf'tS), n. Same as Mtfffti. 

Mufti (mufti), 71 . [ Ar. one who gives a 

decisive response, fromt^, to judge, to give 
a judicial decision.] 1. The high-priest or 
chief of the ecclesiasticsl order among the 
Mohammedans ; a doctor of Mohammedan 
law.— 2. An Anglo-Indian term for plain 


dress worn by ofBoers off duty ; civilian dress 
as distinguished from uniform. 

An officer of the station who accompanied us was 
dressed in mu/li. IV. H. Russell. 

Mug (mug), n. [Sw. mugq, an earthen cup; 
Ir. mugan, a mug ] A lamiliar name for 
an earthen or metal vessel for drinking 
from, or to hold liquid for drinking ; a jug ; 
a cup. ‘With mug in hand to wet his 
whistle.' Cotton. 

Mug (mug), 71. [Perhaps a Gypsy word= 
Skr. mukha, the face.] The face or mouth; 
a grimace. [Slang.] 

Mug (mug), v.i. To distort the face; to 
m^e grimaces. 

The low comedian had mu^^g^ed at him in his 
richest manner fifty nights for a wager. Dickens. 


—To mug up, to paint one’s face ; also, to 
‘ cram ’ for an examination. [Slang. ] 
Muggardt (mug'ftrd), a. [Perhaps from 
mug, a grimace, but comp. G. mucker, a 
sulky person, 7mic/[:e7i, to mutter, to grumble. ] 
Sullen; displeased. Orose. 

Muggent (mug^ent), n. [A foreim name 
apparently, the term, is G. ente, a duck. ] A 
species of wild fresh-water duck. 

Mugget (mug'et), 71 . The entrails of a calf. 
Mug^sh, Mug^ (mug'ish, mug'i), a. [Pro- 
bably Scand.; feel, mugga, mugginess, soft 
drizzling mist, muggu-vethr,m\iggy weather, 

3 la, to grow muggy; Sc. mochy, damp 
hazy; Prov. E. mua, mist; comp Gael. 
mugach, gloomy, cloudy ; W. mwg, smoke, 
fume] 1 Containingmolsture in suspension; 
damp and close; warm and humid; as, 
muggy Moist; damp; mouldy. 


Cover with inuggy straw to keep it moist. 

Mortimer. 

Muggled (raug'ld), a. [Probably for smug- 
glea] Applied to cheap trashy goods offered 
for sale os smuggled articles; sham. May- 
hew. [Slang. ] 

Muggletonlan (mug-l-to'ni-an), n. One of 
a sect that arose about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, of which the founders 
were John Reeve and Ludovic Muggleton, 
who claimed to have the spirit of prophecy. 
They affirmed themselves to be the ‘two 
witnesses’ of Rev. xi. 3. 

Muggy. See MUOGI8H. 

Mugnouaet (mug'hous), n. [From mug.] 
An alehouse. Tickell. 

Murtencyt (mu'ji-en-si), 71, [See next.] A 
bellowing. Sir T. Browne. 

(mu'ji-ent), a. [L. mugiens, 
mugientis, ppr. of mugio, to bellow.] Low- 
ing; bellowing. Sir T. Browne. 

Mll^ (mu jil), n. [L., a mullet.] A genus 
of fishes; the mullets See Mullet, 

MuglUdn (rau-jil'i-de), n, pi. [From L. mu- 
gilis or mugil, the sea-mullet ] Fishes of the 
mullet tribe, a family of fishes of the order 
Acanthopteiygii. See Mullet. 

Mugllold (niGMi-loid), n. A member of the 
family Mugilidoa. 


Mugweed (mug' wed), n. A plant, Galium 
cruciatum. 

Mugwort (mug'w6rt), 7i. [A. Sax. mug- 

wyrt. ] A plant, Artemisia vulgaris. 
Mugwump (mug'wump), n. [U S. slang, 
from Algonkin word for a chief, a great man, ] 
1. A self-important or consequential person. 
— 2. A person who maintains an independent 
position in politics or other matters. 

Muir (miir), n. A moor. [Scotch ] 
Mulr-hum (mUribum), 71. The act of burn- 
ing moors or heath. [Scotch. ] 

Ml^-iU (niur'il), n. A disease of cattle. 
iSt7’ W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Muir-land (muFland), n. Moorland; heathy 
or waste land unfit for cultivation. [Scotch. ] 
Mulatto (mu-lat'tO), 71 . [Sp. mulato, from 
mulo, a mule. See Mule ] A person that 
is the offspring of parents of whom one is 
white and the other a negro. The mulatto 
is of a yellow colour, with frizzled or woolly 
hair, and resembles the European more 
than the African. 

Mulattress (mu-lat'tres), ti. A female mu- 
latto. 


Mulberry (mul'be-ri), 7i. [For murherry; 
O. E, mutoeri, 7nolberi, inurberie, Ac. , A. Sax. 
mUrberie, a mulberry, also mUr, from L. 
moms, a mulberry-tree, morum, a mulberry, 
Gr. moron or moron, the black mulberry; 
comp. Sw. mxdbaet, Dan. morbar, D. moer- 
bet, G. maulbeere.] The berry or fruit of a 
tree of the genus Morus, nat. order Urtica- 
ce» or Moraceae. The name is also applied 
to the tree itself as well as to the genus 
(Morus). This genus is nearly allied to the 
nettle tribe. The species are trees bearing 
alternate, simple, and often lobed leaves 
and unisexual Inconspicuous flowers, which 


are disposed in catkin -like spikes. The 
black or common mulberry (Morus nigra) is 
the only species of Morus worthy of bemg 
cultivated aa 
a fruit-tree. 
The fruit la 
used at des- 
sert, and also 
preserved in 
the form of a 
syrup. The 
juice of the 
berries mixed 
with that of 
apples forms 
a beverage of 
a deep port- 
wine colour, 
called mul- 
berry cider. 
The white 
mulberry (M. 
alba) is the 
most inter- 
esting of the genus, on account of its leaves 
being used for food by silkworms. It grows 
to the height of 40 or 60 feet, with a trunk 2 
or more feet in diameter. 



Black Mulberry {Morus nigra). 


Mulberry Calculus [mulTje-ri kal'kO-lusX 
n. A unnary concretion, consisting chiefly 
of oxalate of lime. Many of these calculi 
in form and colour somewhat resemble the 
fruit of the mulberry. 

Mulberry>faced (murbe-ri-fast), a. Having 
tlie face spotted or mottled as u with mul- 
berry stains- ‘Made the mulberry -faced 
Dictator’s orgies worse.’ Tennyson. 

Mulch (mulsh), 71. [Comp. G. mmsch, molsch, 
rotten, soft, mellow; and the xnols of A. .Sax. 
forrnolsenod, ge-molsnod, rotten.] In gar- 
dening, strawy dung in a somewhat moist 
state, but not rotten, used for protecting 
the roots of newly-planted shrubs or trees, 
&c. Written also Mulsh. 

Mulch (mulsh), v.t [See the noun.] To 
cover with mulch. 

Millet (mulkt), 71. [L. mulcta, multa, a fina 
— a Sabine word,] 1. A fine or penalty im- 
posed on a person guilty of some offence or 
misdemeanour, usually a pecuniary fine.— 
2 t A blemish; a defect. Massinger — Svn. 
Amercement, forfeit, forfeiture, penalty, 
fine. 

Mulct (mulkt), V. t [L. mulcto, from mulcta^ 
mxdta, a fine.] 1. To punish by fine or for- 
feiture; to punish by depriving of some 
possession ; to deprive ; formerly with the 
crime or the criminal as object, now only 
with the latter; followed by in or of before 
the thing ; as, to mulct a person in j£800; to 
xnulct a person of something. 


All fraud must be . . . mulcted with due satisfac- 
tion. Bp. Hall. 


2. t To punish in general. 

How many poore creatures hast thou mulcUd with 
death for thine own pleasure. Bp. Hall. 

Mulctuary (mulk'tfi-a-ri), a. Consisting of, 
paid as, or imposing a pecuniary ^nalty. 

‘ Mulctxiary punishments.’ Sir W. Temple. 

M'Ule (mul), 71. [A. Sax. m(U, Fr. mule, from 
L. muhis, a mule,] 1. A quadruped of a 
mongrel breed, usually generated between 
an ass and a mare, sometimes between a 
horse and a she-ass. But the name is ap- 
plied to any animal produced by a mixture 
of different species. These animals are 
mostly sterile.— 2. A plant or vegetable pro- 
duced by impregnating the pistil of one 
species with the farina or fecundating dust 
of anotlier. This is called also a Hybrid. 

Several mules harve been produced between the 
species of this genus (Verbascum). Loudon. 

3. In spinning, a machine invented by 
Samuel Crompton in 1776, and so called 
from being a combination of the drawing- 
rollers of Arkwright and the jenny of Har- 
greaves, In which the rovings are delivered 
from a series of sots of drawing-rollers to 
spindles placed on a carriage, which travels 
away from the rollers while the thread ia 
being twisted, and returns towards the 
rollers while the thread is being wound. — 

4. In farriery, a trouble to which horses aro 

liable- ... . u .. 

There are several kinds of scratches, distinguished 
by various names, as crepanccs, rat-tails, muUs, 
kibes, pains, &c. 

Mule-4riyer (murdriv-sr), n. A driver of 
mules; a muleteer. 

Miile-Jenny (mul'jen-ni), ti. Same as MuU,^ 

Mule-Bplxmer (mfil'spin-fer), n. One who 
spins on a mule. « 

Mtileteer (mul-et-6r0, 71. [Ft. imtietter. See 
Mu LE. ] A mule-driver. 
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JIulewort (miirwdrtX n. A plant of the 
eenus Hemionitis. 

Jnuley (mii'lix n. Same as Muley-aaw. 
lluley-nead (muli-hed), n. The sliding 
guide-carriage of a muley-saw. 
muley-saw (muTi-sa), n. A mill-saw which 
is not strained in a ‘gate’ or ‘sash/ but has 
a more rapid, reciprocating motion, and 
has guide-carriages above and below, E. H, 
Knight 

Mulgedium (mul-j6'di-um), n. [L. imdgeo, 
to milk.] A genus of plants, nat. order Com- 
posit®. M. alpinmn, a rare plant of Scot- 
tish mountains, is remarkably handsome, 
with numerous heads of blue flowers, and 
lettuce-like foliage. Four others are na- 
tives of N orth America. 

Muliebrity (mu-li-§'bri-ti), n. [L. muliebri- 
tae, from muliebris, womanly, womanish, 
from mulier, a woman.] 1. Womanhood; 
the state of puberty in a female.— 2, Wo- 
manishness; effeminacy; softness. 

Muller (mGTi-er), n [L ] In law, (a) A 
woman; a wife, (b) A legitimate son. in 
contradistinction to one born out of wed- 
lock.— AFitfier puisne, a son bom in wedlock 
and preferred before an elder brother born 
out of wedlock, who was called bastard 
eigne. 

Mulierly (mini-^r-li), adv. In the manner 
or condition of a mulier; in Medlock; law- 
fully. ‘ To him, as next heir, being mulierly 
born.’ Holinshed 

MuUeroslty t (mu'li- 6 r- 08 "i-ti), n. Addiction 
to women. [J^re J 

Both Caspar Sanctus and he tax Antiochus for his 
mulierosity and excess in luxury. Dr H. More 


MuUerty (mu'li-6r-ti), n. [See Mulier.] 
In late, (a) lawful issue. (6) The position of 
one legitimately bom. 

Mulish (mul'ish), a. Like a mule; sullen; 
stubborn. 

The curbs invented for the mulish mouth I 

Of headstrong youths were broken Cctvper. 

Mulisbly (mul'ish-li), ads. In a mulish 
manner; stubbornly. 

Mulisliness (muTish-nes), n The state or 
quality of being mulish; obstinacy or stub- 
Immness. 

Mull (mul), v.t [Perhaps (at least in mean- 
ing 2) from L. mollio, to soften, Fr mouiller, 
to moisten, from L mnllis, soft; but accord- 
ing to Wedgwood mulled ale is equivalent 
to mould-ale, that is funeral ale, and if so 
this verb must have been formed from 
mxdled on the supposition that mulled was 
a true past participle, instead of being a 
form of mould, earth ] 1 To heat, sweeten, 
and flavour with spices; as, to mull wine 

Now we trudged homewards to her mother's farm, 

To drmk new cider, mull'd with ginger warm. Gay. 

2. To dispirit or deaden. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy; mull'd, deaf, 
sleepy, insensible. Shak. 

Mull (mul), n. [Icel muli, a promontory, a 
jutting crag between two dales, fjords, or 
the like; Oikiiey aud Shetland mule, mull; 
or perhaps the word is Gael maol, a pro- 
montory. J A term used almost synonymously 
with cape, and applied to various projecting 
parts of Scotland; as, the mull of QaUoway, 
the mull of Cantyre, Ac, 

Mull (mul), n. [Same as mill: formerly it 
waa the practice to dry the tobacco and 
crush or grind it to powder in the box, 
thus producing snuff ] A snuff-box, especi- 
ally one made of the small end of a horn, 
f^otch.) 

Mull (mul^, n. [L.G. mull, D. mul, dust; 
closely allied to mould (which see) Mullock 
is from this.] 1, Dust; rubbish. Gower. 
[Old and provincial.] -2 A muddle; a mess: 
a term applied to any piece of business 
involved or confused through mismanage- 
ment ; as, what a mull you have made of It. 
fCoUoq J 

Mull (mul), n. [Hind. mul-mul, mat-mal, 
muslin.] A thin, soft kind of muslin used 
for dresses, trimmings, Ac. Called also 
Muimul. 

Mulla (mul'a), n, [Ar.] In Hindostan, a 
Mohammedan learned in the law; a school- 
master. 

Mulla^tawnyCmura-ga-ta'^ni), n. [Tamil 
milagu-tunni, lit. pepper- water. ] An East 
Indian curry-soup. Also spelled Mulliga- 
tawny. 

It is wholly and solely from Tamll-Iand that we 
have derived those hot-ftavoured soups which under 
various forms go by the name of 'mulligatawny 
soups.’ Caldwell 

MnUen, Mullein (mul'en), n. roid Fr. mo- 
Uns, probably from L. mtMis, toft; comp, the 


German name wollkraut, wool-plant.] The 
common English name of plants of the 
genus Verbascum, natural order Scrophu- 
lariacesb. 

Muller (mul'er), w. 1. [O.Fr. moulleur, from 
moire, moulre, mouldre (Fr. moudre), L. 
molere, to grind, from mola, a millstone J 
A sort of flat-bottomed pestle, with a 
rounded edge, made of stone or glass, used 
for grinding pigments and other substances 
upon a slab of similar material —2, A vessel 
in which wine or other liquor is mulled. 
Mullet (muret), n [Fr mulet, from L. 

the red mullet or surmullet.] A name 
common to two groups of acanthopterygian 
flsbes, viz. the family Mugilidm, or gray 
mullets, and the family Mullidee, or red 
mullets. Naturalists, however, generally 
restrict the name to the former, designat- 
ing tlie red mullets as surmullets. (See 
Mullib.e.surmullet ) Of the true mullets 
the genus Mugil is the type, and by some is 
lie hi to be coextensive with the family. The 
cliaracteristics are a nearly cylindrical body 
covered with large scales; six branchioste- 
gal rays ; head somewhat depressed ; the 
scales large; the muzzle short; an angular 
rise in the middle of the lower Jaw, which 
fits into a corresponding hollow in the 
upper, and very minute teeth The best 
known species is the common gray mullet 
or great mullet {M capita) found round the 
shores of the British islands, and in particu- 
lar abundance in the Mediterranean. It 
grows to the length of 18 to 20 inches, and 
will sometimes weigh from 12 to 15 lbs It 
is of a bottle-green colour on the back, 
lighter on the sides, which are marked 
j with longitudinal bands, and of a silvery 
white underneath It frequents sliallow 
water, and in spring and early snrniner often 
ascends rivers. It has the habit of rooting in 



Common Gray Mullet {Mugil capita's 

! the mud or sand in search of food Another 
species also called gray mullet (A/ eephalus), 
a native of the Mediterranean, is distin- 
guished by having its eyes half covered by 
an adipose membrane It weighs usually 
from 10 to 12 lbs., and is the most deli- 
cate of all the mullets A smaller species, 
the thick-lipped gray mullet {M. chelo), is 
common on the Britisn coasts Many other 
species, natives of India and Africa, are 
much esteemed as food 
Mullet (inul'et), n. [Fr. molette, the rowel 
of a spur, a dim. from L. mola, a millstone ] 
1. In her a figure resembling the rowel of a 
spur, with five points in English, and six in 
French heraldry, used as the filial distinc- 
tion of a third son See Stab (in her.).— 
2 t pi. Small pincers used for curling the hair. 
MuUey (mqri), n, (A dim of prov. E. mull, 
a cow ; perhaps from Gael, maol, polled, 
wanting horns J A cow ; a child's word. 
[Also provincial E.j 

MulUdSB (mul'i-de), n. pi. A family of ma- 
rine fishes, closely allied to the perches 
(Percidae); the surmullets, or red mullets, 
Tlieir scales are large, easily detached and 
smooth, their opercula unarmed, and their 
branchiostegals seven in number. The com- 
mon red mullet is abundant on our coasts. 
See SURMULLET. 

Mulligatawny (mul'i-ga-tq"ni). See 
Mullaoatawny 

Mulligrubs (muTi-grubz), n pi. [Lit. a pain 
arising from worms in the intestines— muff, 
dirt, refuse, and grub ] 1 A pain in the i 
intestines; colic. ‘Whose dog lies sick o' 
the mulligrube.' Beau, d: Fl.—I. Ill-temper; 
sulkiness. 

MulUngong (murin-gong), n. A native 
name (u the duck-bill or omithorhynchus. 
MulUon (muTyon), n. (The more correct 
spelling would seem to be munnion, the 
word being probably equivalent to Fr, moi- 
gnon, 8p, mufLon, a stump, as of a branch or 
a leg or arm. ‘The monnion or mulllon of 
a window is the stump of the division before 
it breaks off into the tracery of the window/ 
Wedgwood.} In arch, (a) a vertical division 
between the lights of windows, screens, Ac., 
in Gothic architecture. Hulllons are rarely 


found earlier than the early English style. 
Their mouldings are very various, (b) One 
of the divisions be- 
tween the panels in 
wainscottlng. Call- 
ed also Munion, 
Munnion 

Mulllon (muryon), 
V t. To shape into 
divisions by mul- 
lions. 

Mullioned ( muT- 
yon d), a. Having 
mnlliuns. 

MuUok, Mullock 

(muTok), n [Dim. 
of mnM, du8t(which 
see).] 1. Rubbish; 
dirt; dung; mull. 
‘The mullok on a 
hepe ysweped was.' 
Chaucer. — 2. A di- 
lemma; a blunder; 
managedaf- 
Ufl, MiriiionL""‘(^>^‘TTan’s^^ a mull OF 

mess Halliwell. 
[An old and provincial word.] 

Muimul (niuTmul), n. A thin sort of mus- 
lin. See Mull. 

Mulquf (muTkuf), n A very ancient venti- 
lating device, wliicli has been in use in 
Egypt for at least 3000 years. 

Mulse (mills), n. [L mulsurn (vinum, wine, 
understood), pp. of mulceo, mulsum, to 
sweeten.] Wine boiled and mingled with 
honey. 

Mulsh (mulsh), v. and n. See Mulch. 
Multangular (mul-tang'gu-lSr), a [L mul- 
tus, many, and angulus, angle.] Having 
many angles; polygonal. 
Multang^arly(nuil-tang'gu-16r-li), adv. In 
a multangular manner ; with many angles 
or corners. 

Multangulamess (mul-tang'gu-l^r-nes), n. 
The state of being multangular or poly- 
gonal. 

Multartlculate (mult-kr-tik'u-lat), a. Same 
as Multiarticulate 

Multeity (niul-te'i-ti), n [Abstract noun 
formed from L. umltus, many.] The state 
of being great in l>ulk or continuou.s (not 
numerical) quantity. 

There may be multeity in things, but there can 
only be plurality in persons Coleridge 

Multiarticulate (muTti-Ar-tik"u-lat), a [L. 
multus, many, andarticulatus, jointed, from 
[ articulus, a joint ] Composed of or having 
many joints or articulations, as the antennse 
of insects, and the legs of crustaceans. 
Multlcapsular (nuil-ti-kap'8u-l^;r), a. [L. 
imiltus, many, and capsula, dim. of capsa, 
a chest ] Having many capsules: used es- 
pecially in botany. 

Multlcarlnate(mul-ti-kar'i-nat),a [L. niul- 
tus, many, and carina, a keel.] Having many 
keel-like ridges, as the shells of certain 
mollusca. 

Multlcavous (mul-ti-kav'us), a. [L. multus, 
many, and cavus, hollow.] Having many 
holes or cavities 

Multiclpltal (mul-ti-sip'it-al), a. [L. mul- 
tus, many, and caput, capitis, the head.] In 
hot. having many heads. 

Multicolour (niurti-kul-6r), a. Having 
many colours Bailey 
Multlcostate (mnl-ti-kos'tat), a. [L. mul- 
tus, many, and costatus, ribbed, from costa, 
a rib.] In bot an epithet applied to such 
leaves as have two or more diverging ribs 
or veins running from the point of junc- 
tion of the blade of the leaf with the petiole, 
dividing them into more than two. The 
leaves of the sycamore are examples. 
Multicuspidate (mul-ti-kusp'id-at), a. [L 
multus, many, and cuspis, a point.] Having 
many cusps or points: applied to the three 
last molar teeth, from their having several 
tubercles. 

Multidentate (mul-ti-den'tat), a. [L. tnul- 
tus, many, and dens, a tooth. ] Having many 
teeth or teeth-like processes. 

Multidi^tate (mul-ti-dlj'it-&t), a. Many- 
flngereiT In bot and zool. having many 
fl nger-l ike processes. 

MultUiaoea (muTti-fAst), a. Having many 
faces, as certain crystals. 

MultlfarlouB (mul-ti-f&'ri-us), a. [L. mul- 
ti/aAus, manifold— multus, m&ny.l 1. Having 
great multiplicity; having great diversity or 
variety; made up of many differing parts, 

‘ The multifarious objects of human know- 
ledge.’ D. Stewart. 

There is a multifarious artifice in the structure of 
the meanest animal, Dr. H. Mart. 
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2. In law, having the fault of improperly 
Joining in one bill in equity distinct and 


inde^ndent matters, and thereby confound- 
ing them; as, a multifariom bill Burrill. 
MultlliBXioUBly (mul-ti-fa'ri-ua-li), adv. In 
a multifarious way; with great multiplicity 
and diversity; with great variety of modes 
and relations. Bentley. 

Multlfariousness (mul-ti-faYl-us-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being multifarious; 
multiplied diversity. 

Hultiferous (mul-tlf^r-us), a. [L. rnulti/er 
—multus, many, and /ero, to bear.] Bear- 
ing much or many. 

Multilld, MultlfidOUB (mul'ti-fld, mul-tif'- 
Id-u^, a. [L. umilt^due — multxis, many, 
andjindo, to divide. ] Having many divisions; 
many-cleft; divided into several parts by 
linear sinuses and straight margins ; as, a 
mxdtijid leaf : used chiefiy in botany. 
Multiflorous ('mul-ti-fld'rns), a. IL. xmiltus, 
many, and Jlos, jloris, a ilower.] Many- 
flowered ; having many flowers. 

Multiflue (murti-flu), a. Having many 
flues, as the boiler of a locomotive. 
Multifoil (inul'tl-foil), a. fL. multus, many, 
and folium, a leaf ] In arch, having more 
than five foils or arcuate divisions; as, a 
multifoil arch 

Multifold (mul'ti-fold), a [L nmltug, many, 
and E fold (which see)] Many times 
doubled; manifold; numerous. 

Multiform (murti-fomi), a. fL multiformis 
—multus, many, and forma, form.] Having 
many forms, shapes, or appearances. ‘ Ex- 
pedients and inventions ’ Cowper 
Multiform (muTtl-form), n That which is 
multiform ; that which gives a multiplied 
representation or many repetitions of any- 
thing ‘And signifies a.mult.iform of death.' 
E B. Browning. 

Multiformity (mul-ti-form'i-ti), w The 1 
state of being multiform; diversity of forms; 
variety of shapes or appearances in the 
same thing ‘Erom comparative uniformity 
... to comparative multiformity. H 
Spencer 

MultlformouB (mul-ti-form'us), a. Having 
many forms Worcester. 

MultijifenerouB (mul-ti-jcn'er-us), a [L 
multigenu8-~mxiltu8,mmy,iini\genxts, kind ] 
Having many kinds. Maunder. 
Multi^anulate (mul-ti-gran'u-lat), a fL 
tnultus, many, and gratmm, a grain ] Hav- 
ing or consisting of many grains 
MulUlJugouB, Multliugate (mul-ti-ju'gus, 
mul-4ti-ju'gat), a fL nmltus, many, and 
jugum, a yoke, a pair ] Consisting of many 
pairs 

Multilateral (’Tiul-ti-lat'^sr-al), a. fL mul- 
tus, many, and latus, side,] Having many 
sides; polygonal. 

Multilineal, Multilinear (mul-ti-lin'e-al, 
mul-ti-lin'd-er), a. [L multus, many, and 
linea, a line ] Having many lines 
MultUocular (mul-ti-lok'u-ier). a (L uml- 
tu8, many, and loculus, a cell, dim of locus, 
a place ] Having many cells, chambers, or 
compartments; as, a multilocular pericarp; 
multilocular shells. 

Multiloquence (nml-tiTo-kwens), n. fSee 
MuLTiLoquENT ] Use of many words; talk- 
ativeness. 

Multiloquent, MultiloquouB (mul-tii^o- 
kwent, mul-tlro-kwus), a. [L multus, many, 
and loquor, to speak.] Speaking much; 
very talkative; loquacious. 

Multinodate, Multinodous (mul-ti-nOd'iit, 
mul-ti-ndd'us), a. [L nmltinodus - multus, 
many, and xiodus, a knot ] Having many 
knots; niany-knotted Stuart. 
Multinomial (mul-ti-nd'mi-al), a. In alg. 
having many terms; as, sl multinomial ex- 
pression. — Mxiltinomial theorem, in alg a 
theorem discovered by Demoivre for form- 
ing the numeral coefficients, which are pro- 
duced by raising any multinomial to any 
^ven power without the trouble of actual 
involution. The binomial theorem la a par- 
ticular case of this. See Binomial. 
Multinomial (nml-ti-no'ml-al), n. In alg. 
a quantity consisting of several terms or 
names, in distinction from a binomial, 
trinomial, <fec. , such asa-f-ii + c + d, &c. 
Multinominal, Multinominous (mul ti- 
iiom'in-al. mul-ti-nom'iii-us), a. [L. multus, 
many, and nomen, a name. ] Having many 
names or terms. 

Vervu* IS mutnnomtuoits, to give example to her 
prostitute disciples Donue. 

Multiparous (mul-tip'a-rus), a. [L. multus, 
many, and pario, to bear. ] iToducii.g many 
at a birth. 

Animals feeble and timorous are generally mul- 
tiparous 

oh, oAaiu; dh, Sc. looA; g, go; j, job; 


Multipartite <murtip-&r-t!t), a. [L. multus, 
many, and partitus. divided, from pars, 
partis, a part.] Divided into many parts; 
having several parts. 

Multipede, Multiped (muVti-ped). n. [L. 
multus, many, and pes, pedis, a foot.] An 
animal that has many feet, such as a centi- 
pede, 

Multipede, Multiped (mul'ti-ped), a. Hav- 
ing many feet. 

Multiple (muEti-pl), a. [Fr. multiple, from 
L.L. multiplus, for L multiplex— multus, 
many, and root of plico, to fold ] Manifold; 
having many parts or velaiiovis,.— Multiple 
point^n the higher geometry, a point through 
which two or more branches of a curve pass, 
—Mxdtiple values, in alg. symbols which 
fulfil the algebraical conditions of a pro- 
blem w hen several different values are given 
them, as the roots of an equation, certain 
functions of an arc or angle, &c,.— Multiple 
fruit, masses of fruit resulting from several 
blossoms, aggregated into one body, as the 
p\ne>- 2 ipp\ei.—Mxdiiplestar. See under STAii, 
—Multiple images, those formed by reflec- 
tion and re-reflection in two mirrors, as in 
a kaleidoscope. 

Multiple (mul'ti-pl), 71 . In arith. a num- 
ber which contains another an exact num- 
ber of times without a remainder ; as. 12 is 
[ a multiple of 3, the latter being a submul- 
tiple or aliquot part. (See Aliquot.) A com- 
mon multiple of two or more numbers con- 
tains each of them a certain number of 
times exactly; thus 24 is a common multiple 
of 3 and 4 The least commun mxdtqde is 
the smallest number that will do this; thus 
12 is tlie least common multiple of 3 and 4. 
The same term is applicable to algebraic 
quantities 

Multiple-poinding (mul'ti-pl-poind ' ing), 
71. In Scots law, doublo-poinding or double- 
distress It gives rise to an action by which 
a person, possessed of money or effects which 
ai e claimed by different persons, obtains an 
authoritative arrangement for the equitable 
division thereof among the different claim- 
ants. It corresponds to interpleader in 
English law. See Poinding. 

Multiplex (nml'ti-plekB), a [L. See Mul- 
tiple.] 1 Manifold ; multiple.— 2. In bot 
having petals lying over each other in folds. 
Multlpliable (muFti-pli-a-bl), a. [Fr. See 
Multiply ] capable of being multiplied 
Multipliableness (muFti-pii-a-bl-nes), n 
Capacity of being multiplied. 
MiUtipllcable (mul'ti-pli-ka-bl), a. Multi- 
pliablc 

Multiplicand (mul'ti-pli-kand), 71 [L mxd- 
tiplicandxis See MULTIPLY.] In arith the 
number to be multiplied by another, which 
is called the multiplier. 

Multipllcate (mul'ti-pli-kM), a. [L. xnul- 
tiplicatus See Multij*ly.] 1 Consisting 
of many, or more than one. — 2. In bot. same 
as Multiplex, 2 

Multiplication (niuFti-pli-ka"shon), n. [L. 
viult^licatio, multiplicationis See MULTI- 
PLY.] 1. The act or process of multiplying 
or of increasing in number; the state c)f 
being multiplied ; as, the mxdtiplication of 
the liuman species by natural generation. — 
2. Ill arith. a rule or operation by which 
any given number may be added to itself 
any number of times proposed; thus 10 
multiplied by f> is increased to 60; or, in 
general, multiplication is the taking or re- 
peating of one number or quantity, called 
the multiplicand, as often os there are units 
in another number, called the multiplier ; 
and the number or quantity resulting from 
this operation is called the product of tlie 
two numbers or factors. Multiplication is 
a compendious method of performing addi- 
tion Thus, 3 X 4 i= 12 is the same as 3 + 3 -f 8 
-f 3. Multiplication is called simple when 
the terms are abstract numbers, and com- 
pound when the multiplicand is a concrete 
number, as so many pounds, shillings, and 
pence.— Multiplication table, a table con- 
taining the product of all the simple digits, 
and onwards to some assumed limit, as to 
12 times 12.— 8. t The art of making gold 
and silver by alchemy. Chaucer. 
Multiplicative (muVti-pli-kat-iv), a. Tend- 
ing to multiply: having the power to mul- 
tiply or increase numbers. 

Mulilplicator (muFti-pli-kat-6r), 7i. The 
number by which another number Is multi- 
plied; a multiplier. 

MultiplidOUBt (mul-ti-pli'shus), a. Mani- 
fold; multiplex. 

That animal Is not one, but mulnplictous, or mimy. 
which hath a duplicity or gemination of principal 
parts Str T. Brovmt. 


Mul^licity (mul-tl-plis'i-ti), n. (Fr. muX- 
tiplicxt4, from L. multiplex.^ 1. The state of 
being multiplex or manifold ; the state of 
being numerous or various. ‘Facts and 
occurrences succeeding or crossing each 
other in endless complexity and multipli- 
city.' Dr. Caird.—2. Many of the same kind: 
a great number. ‘A multiplicity of gods.^ 
South. 

Multiplier (murti-pll-6r), 71. 1. One who or 
that which multiplies or Increases in num- 
ber. ‘ Mxdtivliers of injuries ' Dr. H. More. 
2. The number in arithmetic by which an- 
other is multiplied ; the multlplicator. —8. In 
teleg. an instrument for increasing by repe- 
tition the intensity of the force of an elec- 
tric cuiTent. It consists of a frame with a 
number of repetitive windings of the same 
wire, each convolution exerting an equal' 
force on the needle, thus multiplying the 
deflective force as many times as there are 
turns in the wire —4, An aritlimometer for 
performing calculations in multiplication. 
E. H. Kxiight. See Thermo-multiplier, 
Multiply (mul'ti-pli), v.t, pret. & pp. mul- 
tiplied; ppr. mxdtiplying. [lY mxiltiplier, 
from L. m ultiplico—mxdtxis, many, and plico, 
to fold. ] 1. To increase in number; to make 
more by natural generation or reproduc- 
tion, or by accumulation or addition; as, to 
mxdtiply men, horses, or other animals; to 
mxdtiply evils. 

I will harden Pharaoh's heart, and multiply my 
signs and my wonders in the land of Egypt. 

Exod vii. ^ 

2 In arith. to add to Itself any given number 
as many times as there are units in any 
otlier given number ; tlms 7 multiplied by 
8 produces the number 56 —3. t To increase 
in general ; to enlarge ; often to increase 
gold or silver by alchemy. 

Multiply (mul'ti-pli), v i. 1. To grow or in- 
crease in number. 

Be fruitful and multiply. Gen i. aa. 

2, To increase in extent; to extend; to 
spread. 

And the word of Cod grew and multtplud. 

Acts xii 24. 

3. t To make gold or silver by the art or 
alclieniy. 

Who so that hsteth uttren his folie, 

Let him come forth and lernen multtpiie, 

Lhauctr. 

MultlplyHig - glass, Multiplying - lens 

(muTti-pli-ing-glas, murti-ph-iiig-lenz), n. 
See under Lens and Polyhedron. 
Multiplying - wheel ( mul'ti-nli-ing-whgl), 
n A wheel whicli increases the number of 
movements in macliinei'y 
Multipotent (mul-tip'6-tent). a [L. mul- 
tipotens, mxdtipotentis— multus, much, and 
powerful.] Having manifold power, 
or power to do many things. ‘Jove mul- 
tipotent' Shak 

Multlpresence (mul'ti-prez-en8),n. [L.7nui- 
txis, many, and preesentia, presence.] The 
power or act of being present in many places 
at once, or in more places than one at the 
same time. 

This sleeveless tale of transubstantlation was surely 
brought into the world, and upon the, stage, by that 
other fable of the muUtprtsence of Christ’s body. 

Bp. Hall 

Multlpresent (mul'ti-prez-ent), a. Having 
the quality or power of multipresence. 
Multlradlate (mul-ti-ra'di-at), a. [L rnwf- 
txis, many, and radiatus, rayed, from radius, 
a ray.] Having many rays. 

Multlramose (mul'ti-ra-mds), a. [li.multvs, 
many, and ramus, a branch.) Having many 
branches. 

MultiSClOUSt (mul-ti'shu8),a. [L.mxdtiscius 
— •mxdtuxn, much, from multus, many, and 
scius, knowing, from sem, to know.] Hav- 
ing variety of knowledge. Bailey. 
MiUtisect (murti-sekt), a. (L. multxis, manj^ 
and seco, sectum, to cut ] In entom. applied 
to an insect divided into many segments, 
and having no distinct trunk or abdomen. 
Multlseilal (mul'ti-se-ri-al), a. [L. imdtus, 
many, and series, a row.] In bot. applied 
to a plant having many horizontal rows, or' 
parts arranged in many such rows. 
MultlslllquouB (mul-ti-sil'i-kwus), a. [L. 
mxdtxis, many, and silxqua, a pod.] Having 
many pods or seed-vessels. 

Mult^onOUS (mul-ti'sb-nus), a. [L, mxdtus, 
many, and sonus, sound ] Having many 
sounds, or sounding much. 

Multlspl:^ (mul-ti-spi'ral), a. [L. multxis, 
many, and sjnra, a spire.] Having many 
spiral colls or convolutions; in coxich. a term 
applied to an operculum. 

MultlBtrlate (mul-ti-atri'at), a. tj- 
many, and stria, a streak.] Marked with 
many streaks or striw. 


fl, Fr. t 07 i; ng. 8 lwi 7 ; th. then; th, thin; w, w;ig; wh. w/iig; zh, azure. -See Kax. 
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HnltUluloate (mul-ti-aurk&t), a. [L. mtUtw, 
many, and mlciis, a furrow. ] Having many 
furrows. 

MultlsyllaWe (mul-ti-sina-bl), n. [L. mul- 
tus, many, and E. syllable (which seeX] A 
word of many syllables ; a polysyllable. 
Multititular (niul-ti-tit'u-16r), a. Having 
many titles. 

Multitubular (mul-ti-tu'bu-16r), a. Having 
many tubes: as, a multitubular boiler. 
Multitude (murti-tiid), n. [L. multitudo, 
from multus, much, many.] 1. The state 
of being many , that which gives the Im- 
pression of uumerousness; a great number, 
collectively; as, the crowd intimidated tlie 
police by their multitude.—^,. A great num- 
ber, indefinitely. 

It is a fault m a multitude of prcacliers, that they 
utterly neglect method m their harangues. Watts 
S. A crowd or throng; a gathering or collec- 
tion of people. ‘ Among the buzzing pleased 
multitude? Shak. —The multitude, the pop- 
ulace, or the mass of men without reference 
to an assemblage. ‘ The m&ny-headed mul- 
titude. ’ Shak. 

He’s loved of the distracted multitude. Shak. 

The multitude have always been credulous, and 
the few artful y Adams 

A In law, an assembly of ten or more per- 
sons.— Syn Assembly, assemblage, collec- 
tion, swarm, throng, mass, commonalty, 
populace, vulgar. 

Multitudinary (mul-ti-tu'din-a-ri), a. Mul- 
titudinous; manifold. [Rare ] 
M\HtltudinOU8(mul-tl-tu'din-us),a 1. Per- 
taining or belonging to a multitude or 
crowded assembly; consisting of a multi- 
tude or great number; as, a multitudiuous 
assembly.— 2. Of or pertaining to the multi- 
tude. 

At once pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 

The sweet that is their poison. Shak 

S, Of vast extent and manifold diversity ; 
vast and ever-changing. 

My hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 

Making the green one red Shak 

Mbltitudinously (mul-ti-tu'din-us-li), adv 
In a multitudinous manner. 
Maltltudtnousness (mul-ti-tu'diu-us-nes), 
n. The quality or state of being multitudin- 
ous. 

MiiltiYagant,t Multlvagoust (mul-tiv'a- 
gant, mul-tiv'a-gus). a. [L multivagus] 
Wandering mucli Bailey. 

Miiltivalve, Multlvalvular (mul'ti-valv, 
mul-ti-varvu l6r), a. Having many valves; 
as, a multivalve shell' used in hot. and tool. 
Multiyalye (murti-valv), n An animal 
which has a shell of many valves or pieces. 
Multiversant (mul-ti-v^r'sant), a [L mul- 
tus, many, and versans, versantis, ppr of 
verso, to whirl about, intens from verto, to 
turn ] Protean; taming into many shapes; 
assuming many forms. Worcester 
MultiylOUS (mul-tiv'i-us), a [L. multus, 
many, and via, way.] Having many ways 
or roads. [Rare. ] 

Multivocal (mul'ti-v5-kal), a. [L. multus, 
many, and vox, vocis, a voice ] Applied to 
an equivocal word or one susceptible of 
several meanings. ‘ An ambiguous or mul- 
Hvocal word.' Coleridge. 

Multoca (mul-tdica), n. The Turkish code 
of law, consisting of precepts from the Kor- 
an, traditional injunctions of Mohammed, 
and decisions of early caliphs Brande. 
Multocular (mul-tok'u-l^A a. [L. multus, 
many, and oculus, eye.] Having many eyes, 
or more eyes than two, j 

Flies are multocular, having as many eyes as there 
are perforations in their comeae. Derham. 

Multum (mul'tum), n. [L. multum in parvo, 
much in little ] In brewing, the name given 
to a compound, consisting of an extract of 
quasi^ and liquorice, used for the purpose 
of economizing malt and hops.— Hard mul- 
tum. Same as Black-extract. 
MultUIl|rula(mul-tnng'ga-la),n.pi. The divi- 
sion of Perissodactyle Ungulate quadrupeds, 
in which each foot has more than a single 
hoof, as the rhinoceros, each of whose feet 
has three toes, each in a separate hoof. 
MuItUXlgUlate(mul-tung^gu-lat). a. [L. mui- 
tus, many, and ungula, ahoof. ] In zool. a term 
applied to a quadruped which has its hoof 
divided into more than two parts, as the 
elephant, rhinoceros, <fec. 

Multure (muVtCir), n. [O.Fr. multure, Mod. 
Fr. mouture, from L. molitura, a grinding, 
from tnolo, to grind. 1 1. The act of grind- 
ing grain in a The grain ground at 

one time; grist— 8. In Soott law, ^e toll or ] 


fee given to the proprietor of a mill in 
return for grinding the corn Multures are 
of two sorts— those paid from lands astricted 
to a particular mill, termed insucken mul- 
tures, and the multure exigible from those 
who voluntarily use the mill, called out- 
sucken multures. See Multurer. 

It is always best to be sure, as I say when I chance 
to take multure twice from the same meal-sack. 

Sir W. Scott. 

[This term seems to be Scotch in all its 
senses.] 

Multurer (murtiir-6r), n. A person who 
has grain ground at a certain mill. Mul- 
turers are or were of two kinds— first, such 
as were thirled (thralled) to a certain mill 
by the conditions on which they occupied 
their land; and, second, those who used the 
mill without being bound by the tenure to 
do so. The former were termed insucken 
rnnlturers, the latter outsucken multurers. 
[.Scotch ] 

Mum (mum), a. [Imitative of a low sound 
made with the lips closed See Mumble, 
and comp, bum, hum. ] Silent; not speaking. 

1 he citizens are mum, say not a word. Shak. 

Often used as an exclamation - be silent ; 
hush. 

Mum then, and no more Shak. 

Mumt (mum), n. Silence. Uudibras. 

Mum (mum), n. [G. unimme, said to be 
named after one Christian Mumme who 
first brewed it at Brunswick in 1492 1 A 
species of malt liquor made only in Ger- 
many It is made of the malt of wheat, 
with the addition of a little oat and bean 
meal. 

The clamorous crowd is hush’d with mugs of mum. 
Til! all, tun’d equal, send a general hum. Pope 

Mumble (mum^bl), v.i. pret. <fe pp mumbled: 
pjir. mumbling [Ereq. from mum; I> 
mommelen, Dan. mumle, G. rnummeln, 
to mumble or mutter.] 1 To mutter; to 
speak with the lips or other organs partly 
closed, so as to render the sounds inarticu- 
late and imperfect * Mumbling of wicked 
charms.' Shak ‘ Muttering and mMTn&hnfir 
idiotlike ’ Tennyson —2 To chew or bite 
softly; to eat with the lips close. 

The man who laughed but once to see an ass 
Mumbling to make the cross-grained thistles pass 
Dryden. 

Mumble (mum'bl), v.t l. To utter with a 
low inarticulate voice. 

He with mumbled prayers atones the deity 

Dryden. 

2 To chew gently, or to eat with a mutter- 
ing sound ‘Gums unanned, to mumble 
meat in vain.’ Jkryden ‘Lazily mumbled 
the bones of the dead. ’ Byron.— Z t To sup- 
press or utter Imperfectly. 

The raising of my rabble is an exploit of conse- 
quence, and not to be mumbled up in silence 

Dryden 

Mumble-news t (mum'bl-nuz), n. A kind 
of tale-l>earer. ‘Some carry-tale, . . . some 
mumble -news.’ Shak 

Mumbler (mum^blSrl, n. One that mumbles. 

‘ Mass mumblers, holy - water swingers. ’ 
Bale. 

Mumbllngly (mum'bling-li), adv. In a 
mumbling manner; with a low inarticulate 
utterance. 

MumbO-JumbO (mum'bO-Jum'bS), n. A god 
of certain negro tribes whose image is clad 
in fantastic clothing. Hence, any senseless 
object of popular idolatry. ‘Worship mighty 
Mumbo- Jumbo in the Mountains of the 
Moon. ’ Bon Gaultier Ballads. 

He never dreamed of disputing their pretensions, 
but did homage to the miserable Mumbo. y umbo 
they paraded. Dickens. 

Mum-budgett (mumliuj-et), inferj. An ex- 
pression denoting secrecy as well as silence. 

Nor did I ever wince or grudge it. 

For thy dear sake. Quoth she, mum-budget. 

Huatbras. 

Mum-ebanoet (mum^chans), n. 1. A game 
of hazard with cards or dice.— 2 One who 
stands dumb, and has not a word to say for 
himself; a fool. ‘Why stand ye like a mum- 
chance.' Echard.-~Z. Silence. Uuloet. 
Mumm (mum), ti.i. [The same word as G. 
mummen, to mask, from mumme, a mask, 
mummerei, masquerade; mummel, a hob- 
goblin, a bugbear; D. mommen, to mask, to 
pl^ the mummer; mom, a mask, whence 
O.Fr. momer, to mask, and momerie, mum- 
merie, mummery. Douhtless connected with 
mum. Wedgwood thinks that the word was 
originally imitative of the sound made by a 
nurse when she terrifies an Infant or makes 
sport with It by covering her head with a 
cloth and disguising her voice in inarticulate 


utterances.] To mask; to sport or make 
diversion in a mask or disguise. 
Muxnma^ohog (mum'a-chog), n. See Muu- 

MYCHOO. 

Mummer (mum'dr), n. One who mumms or 
masks himself and makes diversion in dis- 

f uise; a masker; a masked buffoon. Speci- 
cally in England, one of a company of per- 
sons who go from house to house at Chnst- 
mas performing a kind of play, the subject 
being generally St. George and the Dragon, 
with sundry whimsical adjuncts. ‘ Jugjwers 
and dancers, antics, mummers.’ Muttm. 
Also, any actor. [Slang.] 

Mummery (mum'Cr-i), n. [See Mumm.] 
1, Masking ; sport ; diversion ; frolicking in 
masks; low, contemptible amusement; buf- 
foonery. ‘ Themummery of foreign strollers.’ 
Fenton.— % Farcical show; hypocritical dis- 
guise and parade to delude vulgar minds. 
‘The temple and its holy rites profaned by 
mummeries.’ Cowper. 

Mummification (rnum'i-fi-ka"8hon), n. The 
act of mummifying, or making into a mum- 
my. 

Mummiform (mum'i-form), a. [Mummy, 
and L. forma, form.] Resembling a mum- 
my: applied in entom. to the nymphs of 
certain Lepidoptera. 

Mummify (nmm'i-fi), v.t pret. & pp. mum- 
mijied; ppr. mummifying. [Mummy, and 
L. facia, to make.] To ‘make into a mummy; 
to embalm and dry, as a mummy. 
Mumming (mum'ing), n. The sports of 
mummers; masking or masquerade. 
Mummy (mum'i), n. [Fr. mumie, momie, 
Sp. mornia, It mummia, from Ar. mumia, 
from 7ninn, wax ; Coptic mum, bitumen, 
gum-resin ] 1. A dead human body em- 
balmed and dried after the manner of those 
taken from Egyptian tombs. An immense 
number of mummies have been found in 
Egypt, consisting not only of human bodies, 
but of various animals, as bulls, apes, 
ibises, crocodiles, fish, &c. The processes 
of embalming bodies were very various. 
Tliose of the poorer classes were merely 
dried by salt or natron, and wrapped up in 
coarse cloths The bodies of the rich and 
the great underwent the most complicated 
operations, and were laboriously adorned 
with all kinds of ornaments. Tlie embalmers 
extracted the brain through tlie nostrils, 
and the entrails through an incision in the 
side. The body was then shaved and washed, 
the belly filled with perfumes, the whole 
body covered with natron, and steeped in 
the same material for seventy days. After 
this the body was washed, steeped in bal- 
sam, and then wrapped up in linen band- 
ages, sometimes to the number of twenty 
thicknesses; various ornaments were placed 
above the bandages, particularly about the 
head. The body was then put into an orna- 
mented case of sycamore wood .Sometimes 
the cases were double. The Egyptian mode 
of embalming was imitated occasionally by 
the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and other na- 
tions. The term mummy is likewise given 
to human bodies preserved in other ways, 
either by artificial preparation or by acci- 
dent. The Guanches, or ancient people of 
the Canaries, embalmed their dead in a 
simple but effectual manner; and one cavern 
in Teneriffe when discovered had upwards 
of a thousand mummies in it, several of 
which had distinct, though contracted fea- 
tures. In some situations, the conditions 
of the soil and atmosphere, by the rapidity 
with which they permit the drying of the 
animal tissues to be effected, are alone suffi- 
cient for the preservation of the body in the 
form of a mummy. This is the case in some 
parts of Peru, especially at Arica, where 
considerable numbers of bodies have been 
found quite dry, in pits dug in a saline dry 
soil. And in some countries natural mum- 
mies are occasionally found in caverns. 
During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
mummies were used for nostrums against 
disease, and other medical purposes, and a 
peculiar brown colour, used as the back- 
ground of pictures, was obtained from the 
bitumen. —2. t Liquor which distils from 
mummies; a liquor prepared from dead 
bodies and considered to have very potent 
qualities; a medicinal liquor or gum in 
general. 

'Ti* true : there's magic in the web of it ; 

And it was dyed In mummy which the skilful 
Conserved or maidens’ hearts. Shah. 

In or near this place is a precious liquor or mum- 
my growing ... a moist, redolent euin it is, lover* 
eign against poisons. S^tr T. Btrbert. 


1/Ue, Or, tat, f»U; m€, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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41 In hort. a tort of wax used in grafting 
and planting tree*.— 4. A »ort of brown bf- 
tmninoug pigment. Fairholt.~^To beat to a 
mummy, to beat soundly, or till senseless. 

.Utmmiy (mum^i), v.t. To embalm; to mum- 
mify. 

■Jdiunmyohog ( mum'i-chog ), n. [ N. Amer. 
Indian mumma-chog.] A small Ash of the 
carp kind found in North America. 

SI\mimv-ClOth (mum'i-kloth), n. The cloth 
in which mummies are swathed. 

Mummy-wlieat (mum'i-whst), w. A variety 
of wheat, the Triticum turgmum commsi- 
tum, cultivated in Egypt and Abyssinia: 
said to be a variety produced from grains 
found in the case with an Egyptian mummy. 

Jluxnp (mump), v.i. [An imitative word, 
alUea to mumble and munch; comp, crump 
and crunch. With the word in meaning 4 
comp. D. mompen, to cheat.] 1. To mum- 
ble or mutter, as in sulkiness. 

He mumps, and lowers, and hangs the Up, they 
say yohn Taylor. 

2. To nibble ; to chew ; to munch. — 3. To 
chatter; to make mouths; to grin like an ape. 
4. To implore alms in a low muttering tone; 
to play the beggar; hence, to deceive; to 
practise imposture. ‘ And then went mump- 
ing with a sore leg, . . . canting and whin- 
ing. ’ Burke 

JSump (mump), v t. l. To chew with rapid 
movement of the jaws; to bite quickly; to 
nibble; as, to mump food. —2. To utter with 
a low, rapid voice; to chatter unintelli- 
^bly. ‘ Old men who mump their passion.’ 
Goldsmith.— 3. To overreach. 

He watches them like a younger brother afraid to 
be mump'd of his snip, ItycherUy, 

4. To beat; to bruise. Brackett. 

Hlimper (mump'6r), n. A beggar. ‘De- 
ceived by the tales of a Lincoln’s Inn 
mumper.' Macaulay. 

Mumping (mump'ing), n. Begging tricks; 
fooli^i tricks; mockery. ‘ Mumping s and 
beggarly tones.’ Bentley. 

Mumpish (mump^'ish), a. Dull; heavy; 
sullen; sour. 

Mumpishly (mump'ish-li), adv. In a mump- 
ish manner; dully; sullenly. 

Mumpishness (mump'jsh-nes), n The state 
of l>eing mumpish: sullenness 

Mumps (mumps), 71 . pi [From mump.} 

1. SuUenness; silent displeasure. [Rare.]— 

2. A disease ; a peculiar and speciftc unsup- 
purative inflammation of the salivary glands 
accompanied by swelling along the neck, 
extending from beneath the ear to the chin; 
parotitis. 

Mumpsimus (mump'si-mus), n. An error 
obstinately clung to; a prejudice. The 
term has arisen from the story of an old 
priest or monk who was ignorant of Latin 
and in his devotions had long said mump- 
simus for sumpsimus, and who when his 
error was pointed out, replied, 'I am not 
going to change my old mumpsimus for 
your new sumpsimus.’ 

Some be to stiffe m their old mumpsimus, others 
be to busy and curious m their new sumpsimus. 

Hall (hdward) 

Mere chance of circumstance is their infallible de- 
terminator of the true and false, and somehow it 
cannot but be that their old mumpsimus is prefer- 
able to any new sumpsimus. Fitsedward Hall. 

Munt (mun), n. In Eng. hist, one of a 
band of dissolute young fellows who swag- 

g ered by night in the streets of London, 
reaking windows, overturning sedans, 
beating quiet men, and offering rude car- 
esses to pretty women ; a mohawk. 3{ac- 
aulay. 

Mun, Mund (mun. mund), n. [See MOUTH. ] 
The mouth. [Vulgar.] 

One a penny, two n penny, hot cross buns. 

Butter them, and sugar them, and put them In your 
muns Popular rhyme {quoted by Halliwell). 

Mu nch (munsh), v t. [Imitative of sound 
made by bringing the teeth together. Akin 
mumble, mump.) To chew audibly; to mas- 
ticate with sound; to chew eagerly; to 
mump; to nibble. Formerly written Maunch 
and Mounoh. 

I could munch your good dry oats. Shak. 

MTiiTirtli (munsh), v.i. To chew noisily; to 
masticate ; to chew eagerly or by great 
mouthfuls. Shak. 

S nnofaer (munsh'fir), n. One who munches. 

(mun'dftn), a. [L. mundanus, 
from muTxaus, the world.] Belonging to 
this world; worldly; terrestrial; eartnly^s, 
mttrKfa7i« sphere: mundane existence. ‘This 
uueen worth all our mundane cost ( - 
worldly pomp).’ Shak. * Mundane p&s»ioi\a/ 
/#. Taylor. 


Mundanely (mun'd&n-U), adv. In a mun- 
dane manner; with reference to worldly 
things. 

Mundanityt (mun-dan'i-tl), n. Worldli- 
ness. ‘ The love of mundanity, wherein do 
reside the vital spirits of the body of sin.’ 
IT. Montague. 

Mundatlont (mun-da’shonX n. [L. munda- 
tio, mundationis, from mundo, to make 
clean, from mundm, clean, neat.] The act 
of cleansing. Bailey. 

Mundatory ( m un'da-to-ri ), a. [L. munda- 
torius, from mundo, to make clean. See 
Mundation.] Having power to cleanse; 
cleansing. Bailey, [l^re.] 

Mundatory (mun'da-to-rl), n, A cloth or 
napkin for wiping the sacerdotal clothes. 
Rees. 

Mundic (mun'dik), n. A Cornish name for 
iron pyrites or arsenical pyrites; marca- 
site. 

Mundifleant (mun-difi-kant), a. [L. mun- 
dificans, mundificantis, ppr. of mundifico, 
to make cle&n—mundus, clean, neat, ‘and 
facio, to make ] Having the power to 
cleanse and heal; cleansing. 

Mundifleant (mun-dif'i-kant), n. A cleans- 
ing and Iiealing ointment or plaster. 
Mundification (mun’di-fl-ka"Bhon), n. [See 
Munbificant,] The act or operation of 
cleansing any body from dross or extrane- 
ous matter. Holland. 

Mundlficative (mun-dlf'i-kat-iv),a. In med. 
cleansing; having the power to cleanse. 
Sn T. Browne. 

Mundlflcatlve (mun-difi-kat-i v), n. A medi- 
cine that has the quality of cleansing. ‘ A 
gentle mundificative.’ Holland. 

Mundifler (mun’di-fi-6r), n. Same as Mun- 
dificative. Rees. 

Mundify (mun'di-fi), v.t. and i. pret. «fc pp. 
mitndtfiea; ppr. rnundifiying. [L. mundus, 
clean, and Jacio, to make.] To cleanse 
‘ The ingredients . . . mund\fy the blood ’ 
Harvey. ‘To cleanse and mundify where 
need is.’ Holland. [Rare.] 

Mundil (mun'dil), n A turban richly em- 
broidered with gold and silver. Sim- 
monds. 

Muudlvagant (mun-div'a-gant), a. [L. 
mundus, the world, and vagans, vag antis, 
ppr. of vagor, to wander,] Wandering over 
the world. J. Philips. [Rare.] 
Mundungus (mun-dung’gus), n. [Comp. Sp. 
mondongo, paunch, tripes, black-pudding. ] 
Tobacco of an ill smell. ‘ Exhale mundun- 
gus, ill-perfuming scent.’ J. Philips. 
Munerazy (mu'ne-ra-ri), a. [L. munus, 
muiieris, a gift 1 Having the nature of a 
gift. Bailey. [Rare. ] 

Muneratet (mu'n6r-at),v. t. Same as Remun- 
erate. 

Munerationt (mu-ndr-a'shon), n. Same as 
Remuneration 

Munga (mun'ga), n. See BONNET-MACAQUK 
Mung-COm (muug'korn), n. Same as Mang- 
corn. 

Mu^O (mung'gd), n The root of the Ophio- 
rhiza mungos, a reputed cure for snake- 
bites. Seo‘OPHIORHIZA. 

Mungo (mung'go), n [Perhaps from some 
person of this name.] Artificial short-staple 
wool formed by tearing to pieces and disin- 
tegrating old woollen fabries, as old clothes. 
The cloth made from it when mixed with a 
little fresh wool has a fine warm appear- 
ance, but from the shortness of the fibre is 
weak and tender Shoddy is a similar ma- 
terial obtained from worsted goods, as 
stockings, &c. , or from coarser woollen fab- 
rics. 

Mungoose (mun'gbs), n. The East Indian 
name for a species of quadruped, one of the 
ichneumonsfHerpcstesflrrisews) Being easily 
domesticated, it is kept in many houses in 
Hindustan to rid them of reptiles and other 
vermin, as rats, mice, &c. It has been said 
that it neutralizes the poison of snakes, 
which it fearlessly attacks, by eating, during 
its contests with them, the Ophiorhtza mun- 

? m, but its immunity Is really due to the ex- 
reme celerity of its movements. It is of a 
gray colour, flecked with black, and about 
the size of a rat Written also Mongoose, 
Moongtes. 

Mungrel (mung'gre^, n. and a. Same as 

Mongrel. 

Municipal (mO-nls'i-pal), a. [L. municwcUis, 
from municipium, a town subject to Rome, 
but governed by its own laws— munta, offi- 
cial duties, functions, and capio, to take.] 
1. Pertaining to local self-government; per- 
taining to the corporation of a town or city ; 
as, municipal rights ; municipal oflBcers. — 


Municipal corporation, the corporation of 
a town. 

Our municipal corporations of the present day are 
ail on the Roman model. It suited the political 
genius of the Anglo-Saxons so well that they at once 
adapted themselves to it. J. H. Burton. 

2. Pertaining to a state, kingdom, or na- 
tion. —Municipal law, the law wnich pertains 
solely to the citizens and inhabitants of a 
state, and is thus distinguished from conv 
mereial law, political law, and international 
law. 

Municipalism (mfl-nis'i-pal-lzm), n. Muni- 
cipal state or condition. 

Municipality (mu-nis'i-pari-tl), n. A town 
or city possessed of certain privileges of local 
self-government; a community under mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction, ‘Obscure municipali- 
ties of rustic villages.' Burke. 
Municipally (mfi-nis'l-pal-U), adv. In a 
municipal manner. 

Munlflcatet (mfi-nif'l-k&t), v. t. To enrich. 
Cockeram. 

Munificence (mfi-nifi-sens), ti. [Fr., from 
L. munificentia— munus, a gift or favour, and 
facio, to make.] The quality of being mu- 
nifleent ; a giving or bestowing with great 
liberality or lavi^ness; bounty; liberality. 

A state of poverty obscures all the virtues of liber- 
ality and munt/feence. Addtson. 

—Beneficence, Benevolence, Munificence. See 
Beneficence.—Syn. Liberality, generosity, 
beneficence, bounty, bountifulness, bounte- 
ousness. 

Munificence t (mfi-nifi-sens), n. [See Mu- 
niment.] Fortification; defence. 

Until that Locrlne for his Realmes defence, 

Did head against them make and strong mun^- 
cettce. Spenser. 

Munificent (mu-nifi-sent), a. 1. Liberal In 
giving or bestowing; generous; as, a munifi- 
cent benefactor or patron.— 2. Characterized 
by liberality or generosity; as, a munificent 
gift. — Syn. Beneficent, bounteous, bounti- 
ful, liberal, generous. 

Munificently (mu-nifi-sent-li), adv. In a 
munificent manner; liberally; generously. 
Muniment (mu'ni-ment), n. [L munimen- 
turn, a fortification, defence, protection, 
from munio, to fortify.] 1. A fortification 
of any kind ; a stronghold ; a place of de- 
fence.— 2. Support; defence. 

The arm our soldier, 

Our steed the leg. the tongue our trumpeter, 

With other muniments and petty helps. Shak. 

8 A writing by which claims and rights are 
defended or maintained; a title-deed; a 
deed, charter, record, <fec., especially such 
as belong to public bodies, or those in which 
national, manorial, or ecclesiastical rights 
and privileges are concerned.— Mtmmenf 
house. Muniment room, a house or room in 
cathedrals, colleges, collegiate churches, 
castles, or public buildings, purposely made 
for keeping the deeds, charters, writings, 
<fec 

Muniont (mun'yon) Same as Mullion. 
Muultet (mu’nit), v t [L. munio, munitum, 
to fortify.] To fortify; to strengthen. ‘The 
procuring or muniting of religious unity.’ 
Bacon. 

Mimition (mii-ni’shon), n. [L munitio, mu- 
nitionis, a fortifying, defending, or pro- 
tecting, from munio, to fortify.] l.t Forti- 
fication. ‘Keep the munition, watch the 
way.’ Nah. ii. 1. — 2. Whatever materials 
are used in war for defence, or for annoy- 
ing an enemy ; military stores of all kinds; 
ammunition; provisions. 

His majesty might command all his subjects, at 
their charge, to provide and furnish such number 
of ships, with men, munition, and victuals, and for 
such time as he should think fit. Hallam. 

8. Fig. material for the carrying out of wy 
enterprise. 

Your man o* law 

And learned attorney has sent you a bag of munition. 
What is’t?— Three hundred pieces. B. gtonson. 

Munltyt (mfi'nl-ti), n. Immunity; freedom; 
security. W. Montague. 

Munjah (mqn'ja), n. Same as Moonja. 
Mwajeet (mun -jet'), n. [Hind. manjit,a 
drug used for dyeing red.] A kind of mad- 
der obtained from the roots of Ruhia eor- 
difolia, which is grown in several parts of 

MunJlStiXI (mun'jis-tln), n. fCgHoOs.) An 
orange colouring matter contained, together 
with purpurin, in munjeet or East India 
madder. It is nearly related in composition 
to purpurin and alizarin. 

Munnlon (mun'yon), n. 1. A mullion. — 2. A 
piece of carved work placed between the 
lights in a ship’s stem and quarter-galleries. 
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Munsiff (mun'sif). n. In the East Indies, a 
native judge or justice whose decisions are 
limited to suits for personal property not 
exceeding fifty rupees. , 

M imtln, Munting (mun'tin, mun'ting), n. 
The central vertical piece that divides the 
panels of a door. 

Muntjac, Muntjak (munt'jak), n [Native 
name.] A small species of deer, the Cervus 
muntjac, a native of Java. The male has 
short horns, the female none. It is met with 
in small herds. 

Muntz's Mstal (munts'ez mot-al), n [From 
Mr. Muntz of Birmingham, the inventor.] 
An alloy of (K) parts copper and 40 parts 
zinc, used for sheathing ships and for other 
purposes. 

Murana (mu-re'na), n. [L. murcena, a sea- 
eel or lamprey.] A genus of apodal, mala- 
copterygious fishes, of the family Idurie- 
nidte. The fishes of this genus resemble 
the eel in form They have no pectoral 
fins, and the dorsal and anal fins are very 
low, and are united. The AI. helena or 
murry is found in the Mediterranean and 
Portuguese seas ; it grows to the length of 
between 4 and 5 feet, and even more, and is 
excellent eating 

Mursnidsa (mu-re'ni-de), n. pi. [Murcena, 
and (Tr eidoa, resemblance.] A family of 
apodal fishes, including the eels without 
pectoral fins (Murienn). The Murcena helena 
was much esteemed by the ancients. 
Murienoid (mu're-noid), a. and n. Per- 
taining to or one of the fishes of the family 
Murajnidie 

Murage (mu 'raj), n [Fr murage, from 
murer, to wall, from L mums, a wall ] 
Money paid for keeping the walls of a town 
in repair. 

MuraiU^ (mu-ral'a), a. [Fr. muraille, a 
wall.] In her. walled, that is, masoned and 
embattled. 

Mural (mur'al), a. [L muralis, from mums, 
a wall J 1. Pertaining to a wall. ‘Soon re- 
paired her niwraf breach ’ Milton * Mured 
fruit-trees.’ Evelyn —2. Resembling a wall; 
perpendicular or steep —3. Inpathol a term 
applied to vesicular calculi when rugous and 
covered with tubercles or asperities. Such 
calculi are composed of oxalate of iron - 
Mural arch, a wall or walled arch, placed 
exactly in the plane of the meridian, that is, 
upon the meridian line, for the fixing of a 
large quadrant, sextant, or other instrument, 
to observe the meridian altitudes, <fec,, of the 
heavenly bodies.— Afural ctrcle, an instru- 
ment which has superseded the mural quad- 
rant. It is an entire circle, and is found to 
be susceptible of much more accurate divi- 
sion and less liable to derangement than 
quadrants It is regarded as the principal 
fixed instrument in all the great public 
observatories Its chief use is to measure 
angular distances in the meridian ; the axis 
must therefore be placed exactly horizontal, 
and the plane of the circle vertical, ami in 
the meridian.— 3furaf crown, agolden crown 
or circle of gold, in- 
dented and embattled, 
bestowed among the 
ancient Romans on 
him who first mounte<I 
the wall of a besieged 
place and there lodg- 
ed a standard —Mural 
painting, a painting executed in distemper 
colours upon the wall of a building - Mural 
quadrant, a large quadrant attached to a 
wall, and formerly used for the same pur- 
poses as a mural circle. 

Murchlsonia (mer-chi-sd'ni-a), n. [After Sir 
Roderick Murchison.] A genus of fossil gas- 
teropodous molluscs, of the family Pleuroto- 
mariidee. About fifty species have been found 
in the palaozoic formations from the Silurian 
to the Permian inclusive 

Murchl80Illte(m6r'chi-8on-it), n. A mineral, 

»o named In honour of Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son. It is a variety of orthoclase or felspar, 
and occurs in the new red 8and8b)ne near 
Exeter. 

Murdor (m6r'd6r), n [A Sax morthor, rnor- 
ther, murder, from vwrth, death, murder, 
slaughter; cog. Goth maurtkr, 1) unoord, 
Dan Sw. and G. mord, Jcel. tnwd (inorth), 
from the widely ramified Aryan root mar, 
to grind, whence also W. marw. Amor 
marv, death; Lith. ftmertis, death; L. jnars, 
death ; Gr, (m)hroto8, mortal ; 8kr. rnri, to 
die ] The act of unlawfully killinga human 
being with premeditated malice, the person 
committing the act being of sound mind ; 
homicide with malice aforethought. 
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One murder makes a villain. 

Millions a hero. Bp. Porteus. 

—The murder is out, something is disclosed 
which was wished to be kept concealed. [The 
spelling Murther is obsolescent, as also 
Murtherer, Murtherous, &c.] 

Murder (mer'd^r), v.t. iFrom the noun. 
A. Sax. myrthrian, Goth, maurthrjan. ] 

1. To kill (a human being) with premeditated 
malice; to kill criminally. See the noun.— 

2. To kill cruelly; to slay. 

Calling death banishment 
Thou cutt’st niy head oft' with a gohlen axe 
And sniilest upon the stroke that murders me. 

Skak. 

8. To destroy ; to put an end to, 

Canst thoii quake aiul change thy colour, 

Murder thy brc;ith in middle of a word, 

And then again begin and slop again f Shnk. 

4 To abuse or violate grossly ; to mar by 
bad execution, pronunciation, representa- 
tion, Ac ; as, to murder the queen’s English; 
tbe actor murdered the part he had to play. 
Syn. To assassinate, slay, massacre. 
Murderer (mer'der-er). n. l A person 
who, in possession of his reason, unlawfully 
kills a human being with premeditated 
malice --2. A small piece of ordnance, 
either of brass or iron These nunderers 
or murdering-pieces had chambers put in 
at their breeches, and were used in ships, 
at the bulk-heads of the forecastle, hiilf- 
deck, or steerage, in order to clear the 
deck upon the ships being hoarded by an 
enemy They are now out of use —Syn. 
Assassin, cut-throat, blood-shedder, man- 
slayer. 

Murderess (m^Fd^r-es), n. A female who 
commits muriler 

Murdering-piece t (m^r'dt'r-ing-pes), n. A 
small piece of ordnance Shak 

And like a murdmur-ptece .unis in»t at one, 
j But .ill who st.ind witntn that dang'rous level 

Beau '.‘h- Fi 

j See Murderer, 2. 

I Murderment t (m6r'd6r-ment), n Murder. 

To her came ines.s.ige of the murdrrmeut Fujj/ikv 

Murderous (in6r'der-us), a. Having mur- 
der as a characteristic ; pertaining to, in- 
volved in, delighting in murder; as, (a) 
guilty of murder. ‘The murderous king’ 
Milton (b) Consisting in murder; done 
with murder; bloody * Murderous raphiv.’ 
Prior, (c) Accompanied or marked by mur- 
der. 'Murderous tyranny.’ Shak —Syn 
Bloody, sanguinary, blood-guilty, blood- 
tliirsty, fell, savage, cruel 
Murderously (mer'(R*r-uB-li), ado. In a mur- 
derous or cruel manner. 

Murdress t (mei’^ilrcs), n. In anc. Jort. a 
battlement, with interstices or loop-holes 
for firing through. 

Mure t (miir), n. [See below ] 1 A wall 

Girt with a triple mure of shining brass. Heywood 

2 A tax for repairing walls 
Mure i (mur). v t [Fr murer, from mur, a 
wall, from L mtirm. a wall, whence also 
mural] To inclo.se in walls; to wall; to 
immure ; to close up 

He took a muzzle strong 
Of surest vron, made with many a hneke. 

Therewith he mured up his mouth along Spenser. 

Murenger (mu'ren-jer), n [Fr murager, 
from murage. See MURAOE As to the n 
inserted in the word ct»mp. messenger, pas- 
senger.] An officer appointed to see the 
town walls kept in proper repair ami to 
receive a certain toll (murage) for that pur- 
pose, 

Murez (mu'reks), n pi. Murexes (mu'reks- 
ez) or Murlces (muTi-sez) [L., a murex, 
a shell-flsh yielding purple,] A genus of 
gasteropod molluscs resembling the whelk; 
shell spiral, rough, with three or more ranges 
of spines simple or branched Murlces are 
remarkable for the beauty and variety of 
their spines. They were in high esteem from 
the earliest ages on account of the purple 
dye that some of them yielded. 

Murexan (mu-reks'an), n. (Probably CgH 7 
NfiOfl ) The purpuric acid of Prout. It is a 
product of the (^composition of murexide. 


Its properties closely resemble those of ura- 
mile. 

Murexide (mu-reksTd), n. (Probably CgHg 
NeOf,. ) 'ITie purpurate of ammonia of Prout. 
It crystallizes iii four-sided prisms, two faces 
of which reflect a green metallic lustre, The 
crystals are transparent, and by transmitted 
light are of a gamet-red colour. It forms a 
brownish-red powder, and is soluble in caus- 
tic potash with a beautiful purple colour. 

Murgeon (mer'jon), n. [Perhaps connected 



with Ft. morgue, a wry or sour face, mor- 
guer, to make a wry face.] [Scotch.] 1. A 
wry mouth; a grimace.— 2, A murmur; a 
muttering or grumbling. 

Muxlaclte (mii'rl-a-sit), n. [Fr. muriaoite, 
from L muria, brine. ] A mineral consisting 
of anhydrous sulphate of lime. Also called 
A nhydrite and Cube-spar. It occurs crystal- 
line. fibrous, granular, and compact. 
Muriate (mu'ri-at), n. ’The old name for 
Chlm-ide. 

Muriate (mu'ri-at), v.t. [L. rrmria, brine.} 
To put in brine. 

Harly fruits of sonic plants when murtated or 
pickled arc justly esteemed hvelyn. 

Muriatic (mft-ri-at'ik), a. [L. muriaticus, 
pickled, or lying in brine, from muria, salt 
water, brine.] Having the nature of brine 
or salt water; pertaining to or obtained 
from brine or sea-salt Muriatic acid is 
now called HydrochloHc Acid. See Hydeo- 
CHLORIC. 

Muriatiferous (mu'ri-a tif"6r-U8), a. [E. 
muriatic, and L fero, to bear, to bring 
forth.] Producing muriatic substances or 
salt. 

Muricalcite (mu-ri-kaTsit), n. Rhomb-spar 
(which see). 

Muricate, Muricated (mn'ri-kat, mil'ri- 
kat-ed), a. [L. muricatus, 
from murex, the point of a 
rock ] Formed with sharp 
points; full of sharp points 
or prickles; in hot. having the 
surface covered with sharp- 
points, or armedwith prickles. 
Muncated Murlcato-hispid (mu-ri-ka'- 
to-his-pid), a. [Muricate and 
hispid ] In hot covered with short, sharp 
points and rigid hairs or bristles. 

Muricidsc (mu-ris'i-de), n. pi [L murex 
(see Murex), and Gr. eidos, resemblance ] 
A family of carnivorous gasteropods, com- 
prehenijing the murexes. See MUREX. 
MurlcinSB (mu-n-si'nc), n. jd A sub-family 
of the Muritadte, comprehending those spe- 
cies sometimes called rock-shells 
Muricite (mu'ri-sit), w. Fossil remains of 
the Murex. a genus of shells 
MuridSB (mu'ri-de), n. pi. [L. mxts, muris, 
a mouse, and Gr eidos, resemblance.] A 
sub-order of rodents which comprises a great 
number of genera and species, including the 
different species of rats and mice, the jer- 
boas, mole-rats, lemmings, hamsters, <fec 
These animals multiply prodigiously, and 
are extremely destructive to vegetation and 
agrienltural produce 

Murlde (niur'id), n (L muria, brine.] The 
name first given to bromine, from its being 
an ingredient of sea-water 
Murlfonn (mu'ri-forni), a. [L mums, a 
wall, and forma, form, like- 
ness ] In hot. resembling the 
bricks in the wall of a house; 
applied to the cellular tissue 
constituting the medullary 
rays in plants. 

Miulna (mu-riTia), n. pi. A 
family of rodent quadrupeds, 
Muriform Cells of which tllC geUUS MUS is 
the type, sub-order Muridae. 
It includes the hamsters, mice, voles, mole- 
rats, A(; 

Murine (mu'rin), a. [L murinus, from mus, 
muris, a mouse.] Pertaining to a mouse or 
to mice 

Murk (m6rk), n. [A slightly different form 
of mirk (which see) ] Darkness. ‘ In murk 
and occidental damp.’ Shak. [Rare.] 
Murk (nierk), a Murky; dark. 
Murk(m6rk), n Refu.se or husks of fruit 
after the juice has been expressed; marc. 
Murkily (m6rk'i-li), adv In a murky man- 
ner, darkly; gloomily. 

Murklness (m^rk'i-nes), n. State of 
being murky; darkness; gloominess; gloom. 
‘Murkiness of mind ' Byron. 

Murky (m6rk'i),n. [From wwrit (which see) T 
Dark; obscure; gloomy. ‘ The murkiest den.’ 
Shak. ‘ A murky storm deep lowering o’er 
our heads ’ Addison. ‘ A murky old niche 
in the wall.' Coleridge. 

Murlan, Murlln (murTan, mur'Iin), n. A 
round, narrow-mouthed basket. [Scotch.] 
Murmur (m^r'mfir), n. [Fr. murmure, Q.FT*. 
murmur, fromL. murmur, amurmur, which 
appears to be a reduplication of an Imitative 
syllable mur, seen in O. murren, D morren, 
Icel. and Sw. murra, Dan murre, to mutter, 
growl, grumble, or murmur. ] 1. A low sound 
continued or continually repeated, as that 
of a stream running in a stony channel; a. 
low confused and indistinct sound; a hum. 
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'The current that with gentle vMirmwr 
gUdea’ Shak. 

Blade melancholy sits . . . 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods. 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 

Pope 

2. A complaint half Buppreased, or uttered 
In a low, muttering voice; a grumble or 
mutter. 

Some discontents there are, sonic idle murmurs. 

Dry den. 

Mumiur (m6r'm6r), v.i. [Fr murmurer, L. 
murmurare. See the noun ] 1. To make a 
low continued noiae, like the hum of bees, 
a stream of water, rolling waves, or like 
the wind in a forest. ‘The mimnuring 
surge. ’ Skak. 

The forests murmur and the surges roar. Pope. 

2. To grumble; to complain; to utter com- 
plaints in a low, half -articulated voice; to 
utter sullen discontent: with at before the 
thing which is the cause of discontent ; as, 
murmur not at sickness: or with at or 
against before the active agent which pro- 
duces the evil. 

The Jews then <1^ him. John vi 41. 

The peo[>le murmured aj^ninst Moses. Ex xv. 22. 
Murmur at nothing If your ills are rejiarablc it is 
ungrateful, if rcinediTcss it is vain. Colton. 

3. To utter words indistinctly; to mutter. 
Murmur (mSr'm^r), % t To utter indis- 
tinctly; to say in a low indistinct voice; to 
mutter. 

I heard thee murmur talcs of iron wars. Shak 

Murmuration (m6r-m6r-a'8hon), n Act of 
murmuring; murmur Skelton. [Rare ] 
Murmurer (m6i*'m6r-6r), n. One who mur- 
murs; one who complains sullenly; a grum- 
bler. 

Murmuring (m6i*'m6r-lng), p. and a 1. Mak- 
ing or con^sting in a low continued noise. 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round 
And beauty liorii of murmurtng sound 

Shall pass into her face li'ordsworih. 

2. Uttering complaints in a low voice or 
sullen manner; grumbling; complaining; as, 
a person of a murmuring disposition 
Murmuring (m6r'm6r-ing), n. A continued 
murmur; a low confused noise ‘As when 
you hear the murmuring of a throng ’ Drag- 
ton. 

Murmuringiy (m^Umdr-ing-li), adv. With 
murmurs, with complaints. 

Murmurous (mei-'m6r-u8), a 1. Exciting 
murmur or complaint. 

Round his swoln heart the murmurous fury rolls 
Pope 

2 Attended or characterized by murmurs; 
murmuring. 

And all about the large lime feathers low. 

The hiiie, a summer home of murmurous wings 
7 'ennyson 

MurmurouBly (rnSr^irnSr-ns-li), adv With 
a low, monotonous sound; with murmurs. 
The river, just escaping from the weight 
Of that intolerable glory, ran 
In acquiescent shatiow’ murmurously \ 

It B. Brenoning. 

Mumival (mur'ni-val) See Mournival. 
Murr (m6r), n [Probably abbrev. from mur- 
rain ] An epizootic disease, having some re- 
semblance to small pox, which affects cattle 
and sheep, and is said to have been trans- 
ferred to man Dunglison. 

Murr (m6r), v.i. To purr as a cat. Hogg. 
[Scotch ] 

Murrain (mur'an), n. [O Fr marine, mor- 
tality among cattle; It. maria, a pestilence 
among cattle ; from L. morior, to die ] A 
term loosely applied to a variety of diseases 
affecting domestic animals, especially cattle; 
a cattle plague or epizootic disease of any 
kind; in a more limited sense, the same as 
foot-and-mouth disease (which see) 

This ph^iie of murrain continued twenty-eight 

f ^e.irs ere it ended, and was the first rot that ever was 
n England. Stow. 

—Murrain take you, murrain to you, &c,, 
plague take you, plague upon you. 

A murrain on your monster! Shak. 

Stand back, Jack peasant, with a murrain to you, 
and let these knave footmen do their duty 

Sir ir. Scott. 

Murrain (mur'an), a. Affected with mur- 
rain. 

The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 

And crows are fatted with the murrain flock. 

Shak. 

MnXTB (mur), n. A kind of bird; the razor- 
bUl. 

Murrell t (mur'en), n. Same as Murrain. 
tSxltom. 

Murrey (mur'i), a. [O.Fr. mor^e, a dark-red 
colour, from L. uwrum, a mulberry.] 1. Of 
a dark-red colour. 

Leaves of some trees turn a little murrey or red- 
dish. Bacon. 

ch, d/tain; ^h. So. locA; g, go; J,,?ob; 
VOL. Ul. 


2. In her. a term applied to one of the 
colours or tinctures employed in blazonry. 
It is reckoned a dishonoumble colour, and 
rarely to be met with In English coats of 
arms. Called also Sanguine. 

Murrhlne (murln), a. [L. murrhinug, from 
murrha, a material, supposed to be fluor- 
spar, of which costly vessels were made.] 
An epithet given to a delicate kind of ware, 
made of fluor-spar or fluoride of calcium, 
brought from the East, Pliny says from Car- 
mania, now Kerman, In Persia. Vases of 
this ware were used in Rome as wine-cups, 
and were believed to have the quality of 
breaking if poison were mixed with the 
liquor they contained. Called also Myrrhine, 
Myrrhite. 

Muirlon (mur'i-on), n. A morion (which 
see). 

Muiry (muUi), n. A popular name of the 
Murasna {Muroena heletia). 

Mtirther (m^r'iHCr). See Mttrdek. 

Murza (m^r'za), n. The hereditary nobility 
among the Tatars. [The word must not be 
confounded with the Persian mirza, though 
of the same origin.] 

Mua (mus), n. [L.] A genus of rodent ani- 
mals, including the rats and mice. 

Musa (mu'sa), n. [From mauz, the Egyptian 
name.] A genus of plants, the type of the 
nat order Musacese. To this genus belong 
the banana and plantain. See MuSACEiS. i 
Musacesa (mu-sa'se-e), n. pf. A nat order of i 
endogens, of which the important genus 
Musa is the type. They are beautiful, often 
gigantic herbaceous plants, with large bracts 
or spathes which are usually coloured of 
some gay tint, having iri'egular unisexual 
flowers, a six-parteil perianth, six stamens, 
and two-celled anthers They are natives 
of warm and tropical regions. They are 
most valuable plants both for the abundance 
of nutritive food afforded by their fruit, and 
for the many domestic purposes to which 
the gigantic leaves of some species are ap- 
plied, as the thatching of Indian cottages, 
making cloth, baskets, &c. The fruit of the 
M. sapientum or banana is eaten to a pro- 
digious extent by the inhabitants of the 
torrid zone, as also is that of M. paradisaica 
or plantain. The musas are remarkable for 
the quantity of fibrous tissue pervading their 
leaf-stalks, which is capable of being em- 
ployed for weaving purposes, paper-making, 
ttc. Manilla hemp is yielded by M. textilU. 
See Banana 

Musaceous (mu-sa'shns), a. In hot. of or 
relating to the Musacew, 

Musal (nifi'zal), a Relating to the Muses 
or poetry; poetical. Kclec. Hev. [Rare ] 
Musalchee (mus-al'che), n The Hindu 
name for a torch-bearer. ‘ Mmalcheeg, or 
torch -bearers, who ran by the side of the 
palkees.’ W II. Ruseell. 

Inusa^lL (raus-af), n. The name given by 
the Turks to the book containing their law. 
Musart (inu/.'6r), n. An itinerant musician 
who played on the musette; a bagpiper. 
Musardt (mq'sard), n. [Fr See MUSE.] 

A dreamer; one who is apt to be absent in 
mind. 

Musca (mus'ka). n. [L., a fly.] 1. A Unnean 

g enus of dipterous insects, including the 
ies. It is now expanded into a family (Mus- 
cidee) —2 A modern southern constellation, 
situated between the Southern Cross and 
the south pole. It consists of six stars. 
Muscadel, Muscadine (mus'ka-del, mus'- 
ka-diu), n [Fr. moscatelle, from L.L. mus- 
catus, smelling like musk. See Musk.] 

1 The name given to several kinds of sweet 
and strong Italian and French wines, whe- 
ther white or red. 

He calls for wine . quaff* d off the muscadel. 

And threw the sops all m the sexton’s face Shak. 

2 The grapes which produce these wines.— 

3 A fragrant and deUcious pear. 

Muscee volitanteB(mu8's6 v6-li-tan'tez), n. 
pi. [L , lit. floating flies.] In pathol the 
name given to ocular spectra which appear 
like motes or small bodies floating before 
the eye. One class of these specks are a 
common precursor of amaurosis; but an- 
other class are quite harmless. 

Mu8CaJ.68 ( mus-kaldz ), n. pi In hot. an 
alliance of acrogens divided into Hepaticee 
and Muscl (which see). 

Musoardine (mus'kar-dln), n. 1. A fimgus 
{Botrytis baseiana) the cause of a very de- 
structive disease in silkworms.— 2. The dis- 
ease produced by Botrytis bassiana. 
Musoarl (mus-k&'rl), n. [From their musky 
smell.] A genus of plants, nat. order Lill- 
aceo), with narrow leaves and globular heads 


of small, often dark blue flowers. M. raoe- 
momm is the grape-hyacinth, a native of 
Britain. 

Muioariform (mus-karl-form), a. [L. mue- 
carium, a fly-brush, and /orma, form.] Hav- 
ing the shape of a brush; brush -shaped. 
In bot. furnished with long hairs towards 
one end of a slender body, as the style and 
stigma of many composites 
Muscat, Muscatel (mus'kat, musOca-tel), n. 
Same as Muscadel. 

Muschelkalk (mnsh'el-kalk),n. [G. muschel, 

1 shell, and kalk, lime or chalk.] A compact 
I hard limestone, of a grayish colour, found 
I in Germany. It is Interposed between the 
Bunter sandstone, on which it rests, and 
the Keuper variegated marls, which lie over 
it and with which at the Junction it alter- 
nates, forming the middle member of the 
triassic system as it occurs in Germany. It 
abounds in organic remains, its chief fossils 
being the lily encrinite, ammonite, and 
terebratula. 

Muschetor, Muschetour (mus'che-tor, 
mus'che-tbr), n. [ 0. Fr. 

7 niouscheture, Mod. Fr. 
A. JL JL moucheture, from O.Fr. 

” ^ mousoheter, to spot, from 

A A mousche (Modem Fr. 

k k k mouche), a fly, a spot, 

^ ^ ^ from L. musca, a fly.] In 

I A those black 

spots, resembling the 
Muschetors. end of the ermine^s tail, 
which are painted with- 
out the three specks over them used in de- 
picting ermine. 

Musd (mus'i), a. pi. [L. mitsciw, moss.] The 
mosses; a group of cryptogamic or flowerless 
plants of considerable extent, and of great 
interest on account of their very singular 
structure. They are in all cases of small size, 
never exceeding a few inches in height, but 
having a distinct axis of vegetation, or stem 
covered with leaves; and are propagated by 
means of reproductive apparatus of a pecu- 
liar nature They are formed entirely of cell- 
ular tissue, which in the stem is lengthened 
into tubes. Their reproductive organs are 
of two kinds— axillar, cylindrical, or fusi- 
form bodies, containing minute roundish 
particles; and thee© or capsules, supported 


upon a stalk or seta, covered with a calyp- 
tra, closed by an operculum or lid, within 
which is a peristome, composed of slender 





a, Pistlllidia — supposed female organs, d, An- 
theridia— supposed male organs, c. Seta or stailc. 
rf, Theca, urn or capsule (the swollen part underneath 
is the apophysis), e. Operculum. /, Peristome, 
r-, Peristome »ncie. that is, with one row of teeth. 
n. Peristome double, that is, with an outer and inner 
row of teeth *, Calyptra. ik, Calyptra dimidiate. 
1 1 , Calyptra mitiiform. 

processes named teeth, and having a central 
axis or columella, the space between which 
and the walls of the theca Is filled with 
minute sporvles. Mosses are found in cool, 
airy, and moist situations, in woods, upon 
the trunks of trees, on old walls, on the 
roofs of houses, &c. The genera of mosses, 
which are numerous, are principally char- 
acterized by peculiarities in the peristome, 
or by modiflcatioris of the calyptra, and of 
the position of the urn, or hollow in which 
the spores are lodged. 

Mnsdeapa (mus-ik'a-pa), n. [L. musca, a 
fly, and capio, to take ] A genus of birds, 
containing the flycatchers proper. See FLY- 
MUBOioapidSB (mu8-i-kap'l-de),n.pZ. [Mueeu 
cafMx (which see), and Gr.eidoa, resemblanoe.] 
The flycatchers, a family of insectivorous 
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birds, so named from their mode of taking 
their prey. See Flycatcher. 

MusddSS (mus'i'dg), n. pi. [L. musca, a fly, 
and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A family of 
dipterous insects, distinguished by having a 
proboscis distinct, short, thick, membran- 
aceous, terminated by two lai^e labial lobes, 
and entirely retractile within the oral cavity. 
The antennee are tri articulate. The body 
is short and robust ; the legs and wings are 
of moderate length, and the nerves extend 
to the posterior extremity of the wings. 
The insects of this family were for the most 
part included in the genus Musca, Linn., by 
the older authors. The common house-fly 
{M. domestica) is a familiar example of this 
family. 

Musolformes (mus-i-for'mgz), n. pi. [L. 
musca, a fly, and forma, form. ] The name 
of a tribe of dipterous insects of the family 
Tlpulidse (crane-flies), having a stout body 
and short legs, resembling the common 
flies. 

Jffusdnefid (mus-sin'6-g), n. pi. Same as 
Muscales. 

Muscite (muslt), n. A fossil plant of the 
moss family. Such have only been found 
in amber and certain fresh-water tertiary 
strata. Page. 

Huscle (mus'l), n. [Fr. muscle, Pr. muscle, 
moscle, from L. musculus, a little mouse, a 
shell-flsh, a muscle, dim. of mus, a mouse— 
probably from the appearance under the 
skin. Comp. G. mans, mouse, and muscle; 
CoTn.logodenferQii mouse of leg), calf of the 
leg; Fr. souris, a mouse, and formerly the 
brawn of the arm ] 1. A portion of an animal 
body, serving as an instrument of motion, 
and consisting of fibres or bundles of fibres, 
susceptible of contraction and relaxation, in- 
closed in a thin cellular membrane Muscles 
are composed of fieshy and tendinous fibres, 
occasionally intermixed, but the tendinous 
fibres generally prevail at the extremities 
of the muscle, and the fleshy ones in the 
belly or middle part of it When the fibres 
of a muscle are placed parallel to each other 
it is called a simple or rectUxnear muscle ; 
when they intersect and cross each other 
they are called compound. When muscles 
act in opposition to each other they are 
termed antagonist; when they concur in the 
same action they are called congenerous 
The muscles are also divided into the volun^ 
tary and the involuntary muscles, the for- 
mer being those whose movements are in- 
fluenced by the will, the latter those beyond 
this control, such as the muscles of the in- 
testinal canal, the bladder, <fec. When 
examined under the microscope it is found 
that the fibres of the former (as also those 
of the heart) are marked by minute trans- 
verse bars or stripes, while those of the 
latter are not so marked; hence also the 
classification into striped and unstriped 
muscles. See also Muscular. — ffollow 
muscles, the heart, intestines, urinary blad- 
der, <kc.— 2. A bivalvular shell-flsh of the 
genus My tilus. See Mussel. 
AU8cle*baxid, Muscle -bind (musi-band, 
mus'l-bind), n. See Mussel-band 
Muscled (mus'ld), a. Furnished with mus- 
cles; as, a Btrone-muscled man 
MuscUxig (musTing), n. Exhibition or re- 
presentation of the muscles 


A good piece, the painters say, must h.-tve good 
musciiuji^, as well as colouring and drapery 

Sha/fesdury. 

Mnscold (muslcoid), a. [L. muscus, moss, 
and Or. eidos, resemblance.] In hot. moss- 
like; resembling moss. 

MusCOld (niuslcoid), n. One of the mosses; 
a moss-like plant. 

Muscology (mu8-koro-ji), n. [L. muscus, a 
moss, and Gr. logos, a discourse.] In hot. 
that part of botany which investigates 
mosses; a discourse or treatise on mosses. 

Musoosity (raus-kos'i-ti), n. [L. muscosus, 
full of moss, from muscus, moss.] Mossiness. 

Muscovado (.mus-kfi-va'do), n. or a. [Sp 
mascahado, compounded of mas, more, and i 
acahado, ended, finished, signifying further 
advanced in the process than when in syrup, 
or imperfectly finished; from acabar, to fin- 
ish— a, to, and echo, head, like Fr. achever, to 
achieve. ] Unrefined sugar; the raw material 
from which loaf and lump sugar are pro- 
cured by refining. Muscovado is obtained 
from the juice of the sugar-cane by evapor- 
ation and draining off the liquid part called 
molasses. 

Muscovite (musicd-vit), n. 1. A native of 
Muscovy, or ancient EnssiA.— 2. Muscovy- 
giast (which see). 


Musoovy-duCk (musTtfi-vi-duk), n. The 
musk-duck (which see). 

Muscovy - glass (muslcd-vi-glas), n. Mus- 
covite, a variety of mica brought from east- 
ern Eussia. 

She were att excellent lady, but that her face 
pccied off like muscovy-£-lass. Marston. 

Muscular (mus'ku-ldr), a. [From muscle.) 
1. Pertaining to, constituting, or consisting 
of muscles; as, muscular fibre or tissue, 
that species of tissue which forms the sub- 
stance of muscles. The fibres which com- 
pose the body of a muscle appear under 
two forms— the striated or striped, and the 
non-striated or unstriped. See MUSCLE. 
— Muscular impressions, the marks or in- 
dentations in certain molluscous shells 
which indicate the insertion of the muscles 
by which the animals are attached to them. 
2 Performed by or dependent on muscles ; 
as, muscular motion, which is of three 
kinds— ro/wnfari/, involuntary, and mixed. 
The voluntary motions ot the muscles are 
such as proceed from an immediate exer- 
tion of the will, as in raising or depress- 
ing the arm, bending the knee, moving the 
tongue, dre The involuntary motions are 
those which are performed by organs with- 
out any attention of the mind, as the con- 
traction and dilation of the heart, arteries, 
veins, absorbents, stomach, Intestines, <fec. 
The mixed motions are those which are in 
part under the control of the will, but which 
ordinarily act without our being conscious 
of tlieir acting, as in the muscles of respir- 
ation and the diaphragm —3 Having well- 
developed muscles ; strong ; brawny. 

My Eustace might have sat for Hercules; 

So muscular he spread, so liroad of breast 

Tfn>tyso>t. 

Hence— 4 Applied to the mind, character- 
ized by strength or vigour. 

No mind becomes muscular without rude and 
early exercises J.ord Lytton 

— Muscular Christianity, a phrase very com- 
monly made use of to denote a healthy, 
robust, and cheerful religion, one that leads 
a person to take an active part in life, and 
does not frown upon harmless enjoyments, 
as opposed to a religion which is more con- 
templative, and neglects to a great ex- 
tent the present life Hence also the term 
Muscular Christian 

Musculaxlty (mus-ku-lar'i-ti), n. The state 
of being muscular 

MuscilULrly (mus'ku-lfer-li), adv. In a mus- 
cular manner; strongly. 

MUBCUline (mus'ku-liu), n. An immediate 
principle of animal muscle; syntonln (which 
see) 

Musculite (mu8'ku-lit),n A petrified muscle 
or shell. 

Musculo - cutaneous (mus'ku-Io-ku-ta^ne- 
us). a In anat pertaining to or connected 
with the muscles and skin: said specifically 
of certain nerves 

Muscnlosity (mus-ku-los'i-ti), n The qua- 
lity of i»eing musculous: muscularity. 
Musculo-spiral (mus'ku-ld-spl-ral), a. In 
anat. applied to a nerve constituting the 
largest branch of the brachial plexus. Called 
also the Radial Nerve. 

Musculous (mus'ku-lus), a. [L. musculosus. 
See Muscle.] l. Pertaining to a muscle or 
muscles.— 2. Full of muscles; hence, strong; 
brawny. [Obsolete or obsolescent.] 

They are musculous and strong beyond what their 
size gives reason for expecting yohnson. 

Muse (mfiz), n [L musa, from Gr. mousa, 
a muse, a fern, part pres of a VQrb meaning 
to invent, think, <fec. Music, museum, mosaic 
are from this word.] 1. In the Greek myth. 
one of the daughters of Zeus and Mnemosynd, 
who were, according to the earliest writers, 
the inspiring goddesses of song, and accord- 
ing to later ideas divinities presiding over 
the different kinds of poetry, and over the 
sciences and arts. Their original number 
appears to have been three, but afterwards 
they are always spoken of as nine in num- 
ber, viz.— Cho, the muse of history; Euterpi, 
the muse of lyric poetry; Thalia, the muse 
of comedy, and of merry or idyllic poetry ; 
Melpomeni, the muse of tragedy; Terpsi- 
chor?, the muse of choral dance and song ; 
Erato, the muse of erotic poetry and mim- 
icry; Polymnia ot Polyhymnia, the muse of 
the sublime hymn; Urania, the muse of 
astronomy; and CaUiopi, the muse of epic 
poetry. By modem iioets muse is often 
used as a sort ot conventional term for Inspir- 
ing goddess, without special reference to 
the muses of classical literature. 



Hence— 2. A particular power and practice 
of poetry; poetical inspiration. 

How can ray Afuse want subject to invent, 
While thou dost breathe? SAaJt. 


3. A writer of poetry; a hard. [Eare.] 

So may some gentle muse, 

With lucky words favour my destined urn ; 

And, as he passes, turn 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 

MiUon. 

Muse (muz), v.i. pret. & pp. mused; ppr. 
musing. [Fr. inuser, to muse, to dawdle, 
to loiter, from O.H.G. muoza, leisure, idle- 
ness, O.H.G. muozon, to be idle, G. musze, 
inactivity, leisure. From this comes amuse, 
with prefix a ] 1. To ponder; to think closely; 
to study in silence. 


I 


He mused upon some dangerous plot. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

muse on the works of thy hands. Ps. exHii. 5. 


2 To be absent in mind ; to be so occupied 
In thought or contemplation as not to ob- 
serve passing scenes or things present. 

You suddenly arose and walked about, 

Mustttg^ and sighing with your arms across. Shak. 


3.t To wonder; to be amazed. ‘Do not 
muse at me.’ Shak.— 4. f To gaze. ‘Him 
that in the water museth.' Romatmt of the 
jRose. — Syn To meditate, contemplate, ru- 
minate, ponder, reflect. 

Muse (muz),i;. 1. To think on ; to meditate on. 


Come, then, expressive silence ! muse his praise. 

Thomson. 


2. t To wonder at 


I cannot too much muse 

Such shapes, such gesture, and such sound. Shak, 


Muse (muz), n 1 Deep thought; absence 
of mind; abstraction. 

He was fill’d 

With admiration and deep muse to hear 
Of things so high and strange Milton. 

2.t Surprise; wonderment. 

Muse t (muz), n. [O Fr mttssr, a little hole 
or corner to hide things in, whence musser, 
to hide.] 1. The opening 111 a fence or 
thicket through which a hare or other beast 
of sport Is accustomed to pass Called also 
Muset and Musit ‘ Watch the wild muse of 
a boar. ’ Chapman. 

'Tis as hard to find a hare without a muse as a 
woman without a scuse Greene. 


2 A loop-hole; a means of escape. ‘Enter 
your muse quick.’ Beau, dc FI 

For these words still left a muse for the people to 
escape. N. Bacon. 

Mused (muzd), a. Overcome with liquor; 
bemused; muzzy Tennyson 
Museful (^muz'ful), a. Thinking deeply or 
closely ; tlioughtful, Dryden 
Musefully (muz'fuMi), adv. In a museful 
manner; thoughtfully. 

Museless (muz'les), a. Without a muse; dis- 
regarding the power of poeti 7 
Museless and unbookish they w ere, minding nothing 
but the feats of war Milton. 


Museo^aplllBt (mu-zg-og'ra-fist), n [Gr. 
mouseion, the temide of the Muses, and 
grapho, to write. ] One who describes or 
classifies the objects in a museum. 

Muser (muz'6r), n. One who muses; one 
lost in thought; one apt to be absent in 
mind. 

Muse-rid (muz'rid), a. Possessed or actu- 
ated by poetical enthusiasm. ‘No meagre, 
muse-rid mope, adust and thin. ’ Pone. 

Muset (mu'zet), n. [O.Fr. mussette, dim. of 
musse, a muset or muse. ] An opening in a 
hedge or other fence; a muse. 

Musette ( mfi - zet '\n. [ Fr. , dim. of 0. Fr. 
muse, a pipe.] 1. A small bagpipe formerly 
much used.— 2. The name of a melody, of a 
soft and sweet character, written In imita- 
tion of the bagpipe tunes. — 3. A name 
given to dance tunes and dances in the 
measure of musette melodies. —4. A reed 
stop on an organ. 

Museum (mu-zg'um), n. [L. , from Gr. mou- 
seion, a place for the Muses or for studv, 
from mousa, a muse. (See Muse.) A hill in 
ancient Athens, opposite the Acropolis, was 
called the Museum, because a temple long 
stood there dedicated to the Musea] A 
building or apartment appropriated as a 
repository of things that have an immediate 
relation to literature, art, or science; a 
cabinet of cariosities; a collection of ob- 

i cets in natural history. Of the museums of 
Iritain the British Museum is the greatest; 
that of Oxford, founded in 1679, is the oldest 
Museums illustrative of the industrial arts, 
though of recent origin, are of great import- 
ance. Foremost among institutions of this 
kind in Britain may be Instanced the South 
Kensington Museum and the Museum of 
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Science and Art in Edinburgh. On the Con- 
tinent galleries of pictures are considered as 
within the meaning of the general term 
museum. 

Musll(mu8h), n. [G. mw, pap.] The meal of 
maize boiled in water. [American.] 

MUBll (mush), v.t and i. To nick or notch 
dress fabrics round the edges with a stamp, 
for ornament. 

IffUBliroom (inush'rom), n. [Fr. mous- 
seron, the wliite mushroom, from mousse, 
moss. See Moss.] 1. The common name of 
numerous cryptogamic plants of the nat. 
order of Fun^. Some of them are edible, 
others poisonous. The species of mushroom 
usually cultivated is the Agaricus campes- 
tria, or eatable agaric, well known for its 
excellence as an ingredient in sauces. Mush- 
rooms are found in all parts of the world, and 
are usually of very rapid growth. In some 
cases they form a staple article of food. In 
Tierra del Fuego the natives live almost en- 
tirely on a mushroom, Cyttaria Darwinii; 
and in Australia many species of Boletus are 
used by the natives, and the Mylitia aus- 
tralis is commonly called native bread.— 
Mushroom spawn, a term applied to the sub- 
stance in which the reproductive mycelium 
of the mushroom is embodied.— 2. An up- 
start ; one that rises suddenly from a low 
condition in life. 

Such ds are upstarts in state tliey call in reproach 
mushrooms. Bacon 

Mushroom (mush'rdm), a. 1. Pertaining to 
mushrooms; made of mushrooms.— 2. Re- 
sembling mushrooms in rapidity of growth ; 
ephemeral ; of a transitory nature 

Here dearly was some mushroom usurper who 
had bought out tlic sold simple hospitable family 
Lord Lytton. 

Mushroom-anchor (mu8h'rbm-Kng"k6r), n. 
An anchor with a central shank and mush- 
room-shaped head, which grasps tlie soil 
however it may happen to fall. 
Mushroom-catsup, Mushroom-ketchup 
(mush'rdm-kat-sup, mush'roin-kech-up), n 
A sauce for meats, <tc , consisting of the juice 
of mushrooms salted and flavoured with 
spices. 

Mushroom-headed (mush'rom-hed-ed), a. 
Having a head like a mushroom. 

Mushroom -spawn ( mush 'rbm- span), n. 
See under Mushroom. 

Mushroom-stone (mush'rom-ston), n A 
fossil or stone that resembles a mush- 
room. ‘Fifteen mushroom- stones of the 
same shape.’ Woodward 
Mushroom-sufar (mush'rbm-shu-g6r), u. 
Maiinite (which see) 

Music (niu'zik), n. [Fr. musique, L. inusica, i 
from Gr. mousike {techno, art, understood), 
music, art, culture, See Muse, n.] 1. Any 
succession of sounds so modulated as to 
please the ear, or any combination of si- 
multaneous sounds in harmony; melody or 
harmony. -- 2. The science of harmoiiical | 
sounds, which treats of the principles of 
harmony, or the properties, dependencies, I 
mid relations of sounds to each other.— j 

3. The art of producing melody or harmony; 
the production of sounds pleasant to the ear. 

4. The written or printed score of u compo- 
sition ~5.t A band of musicians Shak.-~ 
Chamber music, vocal or instrumental com- 
positions suitable for performance in a cham- 
ber, as opposed to a concert-room.— 
music, a game in which usually some ar- 
ticle is hidden, and one of the company who 
does not know where it has been hid endea- 
vours to discover it, being partly guided by 
the music of some instrument which is played 
fast as he approaches the place of conceal- 
ment and more slowly as ho recedes from 
it. 

A pleasant game she thought ; she liked it more 
Than tnagu music, forfeits, all the rest. Tennyson 

—Music qf the spheres. See Harmony of the 
(mheres under Harmony. 

MUBloal (mtl''zik-al), a. 1. Belonging to 
music; as, musical proportion; a musical 
instrument.— 2. Producing music or agree- 
able sounds; melodious; harmonious; pleas- 
ing to the ear ; as, a musical voice ; musical 
sounds. ‘ As sweet and mtisioal as bright 
^^llo’s lute.’ Shak.— Musical glasses. See 
Harmonica, l.— Musical scale. See Scale. 

Mosloal-bOX (mfl'zik-al-boks), n. A small 
instrument, having a toothed barrel operat- 
ing on vibrating tongues, which plays one or 
more tunes on being wound up. 

Musical -cdOC^ (mfl^zik-al-klok), n. A 
clock which plaw tunes at certain fixed 
times. SinvnwTids. 


Musically (mO'zik-al-li), adv. In a musical 
manner ; with sweet sounds. 

Musicaluesa (mu'zik-al-nea), n. The quality 
of being musical. 

Music-book (mfl'zik-buk), n. A book con- 
taining tunes or songs for the voice or for 
instruments. 

MUBiC-drawizur (mu'zik-drft-ing), a. Pro- 
ducing music hy being drawn across an 
instillment. ‘The music -drawing bow.’ 
Cowper. 

Music-folio (mu'zik-fo-li-o), n. A case for 
holding loose music ; a music wrapper. 
Musician (mu-zi^shanb n. A person skilled 
in the science of music, or one that sings or 
performs on instruments of music according 
to the rules of the art. 

The pruibC of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung. 

Dry den. 

Music -loft (mu'zik-loft), n. A gallery or 
balcony for musicians. 

Music-master (mfl'zik-mas-t6r), n. One 
who teaches music. 

Muslcomanla (mu'zlk-6-ma-ni-a), n. In 
pathol. a variety of monomania in which 
the passion for music is carried to such an 
extent as to derange the intellectual facul- 
ties. Dunglison. Called also Musomania. 
Music-paper (mu'zik-pa-p6r), n. Paper 
ruled with lines for copying music on. 
MusiC-recorder(mu'zik-re-kord-6r), n. The 
name given to several devices for recording 
music as it is played on any sort of keyed 
instrument, as the organ or pianoforte. 
Mr Fenby’s recorder, named by him a 
phonogiaph, does this by attaching a stud 
to the under side of each key. When the 
key is pressed down the stud comes in con- 
tact with a spring, which in turn sets in 
action an electro-magnetic apparatus, which 
causes a tracer to press against a fillet of 
chemically -prepared paper moving at a 
uniform rate. The arrangement is such as 
to denote the length and character of the 
notes. Abbd Moigiio’s phon autograph re- 
cords notes by means of a pencil attached 
to a kind of spheroidal drum, which vibrates 
when any musical notes are sounded, whether 
by the mouth or by an instrument. 
Music-shell (mu'zik-shel), n. The common 
name of a sholl-flsh of the genus Murex, 
remarkable for its variegations, which con- 
sist of several series of spots placed in rows 
of lines like the notes of music. 
MuslC-smith(mu’zik-Bmith), n. A workman 
who makes the metal parts of pianofortes, &c. 
Simmonds. 

Music-stand (mu'zik- stand), n A light 
frame for placing music on while being 
played ; also, a case for music-books. 
Music-stool (mu'zik-stol), n A stool for 
one who performs on a piano or similar 
instrument, having a revolving seat adjust- 
able as to height hy means of a screw. 
Music-type (mu'zik-tip), n The symbols 
of musical notes cast for printing from 
Musimon (mus'i-mon), n Same as Moujflon. 
Musing (muz'ing), a. Meditative ; preoccu- 
pied ; absent-minded. ‘ With even step and 
musing gait ’ Milton. 

Musing (muz'ing), a. Meditation; contempla- 
tion ; absent-mindedness 
Musingly (muz'iug-li), adv. In a musing 
way. 

Musit (mus'it), n. A muse or opening in a 
fence. 

Musivet (mu'ziv), n. Mosaic work. 

Musk (musk), n. (Fr 7nu8c, It. and Sp. 
ynusco, from L. musctis, musk ; Ar. mosk, 
rnisk, from Per. mosk, musk ; allied to Skr. 
mushka, a testicle ] 1. A substance ob- 

tained from a cyst or bag near the navel of 
the musk-deer (Moschus moschiferus). It is 
originally a viscid fluid, but dries into a 
brown pulverulent substance of a strong, 
peculiar, and highly diffusible odour. Its 
chief use is as a perfume. An artificial 
musk is obtained by the action of nitric 
acid upon oil of amber.— 2. A musky smell; 
an aromatic smell; a perfume. 

The woodbine spices are wafted abroad. 

And the mush of the roses blown. Tennyson. 

3. See Musk-deer.— 4. In hot. a popular 
name for Mimulus moschatus, also for £ro- 
dium mosekatum, or musky heroii’s-bill. 

I Musk (musk), v.t. To perfume with musk. 
Muskallonge (mus'kal-lonj), n. [Ameri- 
can Indian^ A large variety of pike found 
in the lakes of North America and In some 
of its rivers. Written also Muskallonge, Mas- 
kinonge, and Mxtskelungeh. 

Muskat (mus'kat), n. [Fr. muscat, from 
L. L. muscatus, smelling of musk. See MusK.] 


A kind of grape, and the wine made from it 
See Musoadel. 

Musk-bag (musk'bag), n. 1. A bag or vessel 
containing musk. —2. The cyst containing 
musk in a musk-deer. 

Musk-ball (musk'bal), n. A ball for the 
toilet, containing musk. Nares. 

Musk-beaver (musk'be-vdr), n. Same as 
Musk-rat. 

Musk-beetle (muak'be-tl), n. The Calli- 
chroma or Aromia moschata (the Cera^nbyx 
moschatus of Linn. ), See Calliohrom A. 

Musk-cake (musk'kak). n. Musk, rose 
leaves, and other ingredients made into a 
cake. Nares. 

Musk-oavy (muakka-vi), n A West Indian 
rodent mammal of the genus Capromys, 
family MurideB, about the size of a rabbit 
It has its name from the fact that its feet 
emit a strong smell of musk. It burrows 
like a mole, and can be traced to its nest 
merely by tlie scent 

Musk-deer (musk'der), n. 'J'he Moschus 
moschiferus, an animal that inhabits the 
elevated plateaus and mountainous regions 
of Central Asia, especially the Altaic chain. 
This animal, which produces the well- 
known perfume, is a little more tlian 8 feet 
in length; the head resembles that of the 
roe, the fur is coarse, like that of the cer- 
vine race, but thick, erect, smooth, and 
soft. It has no honis, but the male has 



Musk-deer (Moschus tnoschferus). 


two long tusks, one on each side, projecting 
from the mouth. The female is smaller than 
the male, and has neither tusks nor musk 
gland. The gland or bag of the male, which 
contains the musk, is about the size of a 
hen’s egg, oval, flat on one side and rounded 
on the other, having a small orifice. The 
pigmy musk-deer (Tragulus pygmeeus), also 
called kanchil mdehevrotain, inhabits Java 
and other of the Asiatic islands, and is con- 
siderably smaller. 

Musk-duck (musk'duk), n. A species of 
duck, often erroneously called the Muscovy- 
duck {Cairina moschata), a native of Amer- 
ica, but now domesticated with us. It has 
a musky smell, and is larger and more pro- 
lific and sits oftener than the common 
duck. 

Muskelunjeh (mus-ke-lun'je), «. See Mus- 

KALLONQE. 

Musket (mus'ket), n. [Fr, mousquet, from 
O.Fr. mousket, rnoschet, a musket, ori^nally 
a sparrow-hawk, from Fr, mouehe, O.Fr. 
mousche, a spot resembling a fly, from L. 
musca, a fly— the bird having Its name from 
its speckled plumage. It was anciently 
common to give the names of birds of prey to 
guns and other firearms Comp, falcon, fal- 
conet, saker, &c. ] 1. 1 A male sparrow-hawk. 
See Eyas-musket,— 2. A general term used 
for any hand -gun employed for mllltaiy 
purposes. According to its original appli- 
cation musket denoted a firearm discharged 
by means of a lighted match, and so heavy 
that it required to be laid across a staff or 
rest previous to being fired. Formerly 
spelled Musquht. 

And is it I 

That drive thee from the sportive court, where thou 
Wast shot at with Cair eyes, to be the mark 
Of smoky muskets t Shak. 


usketeer (mus-ket-§rO,«- A soldier armed 
dth a musket. _ 

U^etoon (mus-ket-bn'), n. [Fr. mows- 
ueton. See Musket ] 1. A short musket 
1th a wide bore. —2 One armed with a 
lusketoon ‘Guard of archers and mus- 
itoons.’ Sir T. Herbert 
usket-proof (mus'ket-prdf), a. Capable 
f resisting the force of a musket-ball, 
usket-rest (mus'ket-rest), n. A staff or 
id with a forked top. formerly used to reat 


Oh, chain; Ch. Sc. loch; g, go\ J. job; h, Fr. ton; ng. sinp; TH, then; th. thin; w, tcig; wh, whig; 


zh, asure.—See Kbt. 
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the musket ou when being fired. Each sol- 
dier armed with a musket carried one such 
rest. These rests were rendered necessary 
by the heaviness of 
the ancient muskets 
and the awkward 
apparatus by which 
they were discharg- 
eil Fig. 1 shows a 
niiisket-rest and fig. 
2 its head, tig 3 a musket-rest 
with bayonet: time of Elizabeth 
and James I. 


Y 
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Musketry ( mus ' ket - ri ), 
1 Muskets collectively. - f 


- 2 The 

fire of muskets. —3. A body of 
troops armed with muskets.— 
4. The art or science of firing 
small-arms; as, an instructor of 
musketry 

Muek - hyracinth ( musk ' hi-a- 
sinth), 71. Muscari racemosum, 
Musket-rests a British bulbous plant, akin 
to the blue-bells. Called also 
Starch-hyacinth and Grape-hyacinth 
MusklneBS (musk'i-nes), n. The (luality or 
state of being musky; the scent of musk. 
Musk-mallow (musk'mal-lo), n Malva 
7noschata, a British perennial plant It has 
its name from the peculiar musky odour 
thrown off by all parts of the plant. 'J'he 
scent is perceived particularly when the 
plant is in a confined situation, being seldom 
powerful enough to l)e sensible in the open 
air. 

Musk-melon (musk'mel-on), 7i A delicious 
variety of melon, named probably from its 
fragrance 

Musk-orchis (musk'or-kis), n A plant, ITer- 
mmiutn Monorchis. See Herminium. 
Musk-ox (musk'oks). n The Ovibos mos- 
chahts, a ruminant mammal of the bovine 
tribe which inhabits the extreme northern 
portions of North America It is scarcely 
equal in size to a very small Highland ox 
It has large horns united at the skull in the 
case of the males, and turned downward on 
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Musk-ox {Ovthos tnoschatns), 

each aide of the head, curving up slightly 
backwards The hair is verv long and fine, 
and has occasionally been woven into a 
fabric softer than silk The flesh is pleasant 
to the taste, but smells strongly of musk, 
the odour of which is also diffused from the 
living animal It feeds on grass, twigs, 
lichens, drc. , migrates considerable distances 
in search of food, and is very fleet, active, 
and hardy. 

Musk-pear (musk'par), 71. A fragrant kind 
of pear 

Mui^-plant (musk'plant), n. A little yel- , 
low-flowered musky-smelling plant of the 
genus Mimulus (M 7noschaius), a native of j 
Oregon but now a common garden plant in I 
Britain | 

Musk-plum (musk'plum), n. A fragrant ; 
kind of plum. j 

Musk-rat (musk 'rat), n. 1. An American 
rodent quadruped allied to the beaver, the 
Fiber zihethieus, the only known species of I 
the genus. It is about tlie size of a small \ 
rabbit, and has a compre.ssed, lanceolated 
tail, with toes separate. It has the smell of 
musk in summer, but loses it in winter. 
The odour is due to a whitish fluid deposlUid ' 
in certain glands near the origin of the tail ; 
The fur is used by hatters. Its popular ‘ 
name in America is musquash, the Indian { 
name. Called also Musk -beaver - 2. An j 
aquatic insectivorous animal, having a long 
flexible nose, and a double row of glands 
near the tall secreting a substance of a 
strong musky smell, found in Southern 
Eussia and the Pyrenees; the desman; My- 

r le Tmschata or Oalemys pyrenaica. 

Sorex murinus (myosurus), an Indian 1 
species of shrew, afxiut the size of the brown 


rat, and in form and colour resembling the 
common British shrew. It derives its name 
from the secretion of a powerful musky 
odour proceeding from glands on its belly 
and flanks. 

Musk-root (musk'rbt), n. The root of Fury- 
angium Surnhul, nat. order Umbelliferee, 
containing a strong odorous principle re- 
sembling that of musk. It is employed in 
medicine as an antispasmodic Called also 
Sa7nbul and Simtbul. 

Musk-rose (musk'rdz), n A species of 
rose, so called from its fragrance. Milton. 
Musk-seed (musk'sed), n. A popular name 
of the A helmoschvs moschatus. See Abel- 
MOSCHUS 

Musk-thistle (musk'this-l). n A British 
plant, Ca7'duus nutam 
Musk- wood (musk'wud), n. The musky- 
smelling timbers of certain trees; the musk- 
wood of Jamaica is Moschoxylum Swartzii 
and Guarea grandi/oUa; that of New South 
Wales is Furyhia argophylla. 

Musky (musk'i). a Having the character, 
especially in the way of odour, of musk; 
fragrant. Milton 

Muslim (muz/lirn), n. Same as Moslem 
Muslin (inuz^in). n. [Fr. inotisselme, said 
to be derived from Mosul or Moussul, a town 
in Turkish Asia.] A fine thin cotton fabric, 
first made at Mosul or JMoussiil, afterwards 
in India, and firet imported into England 
about 1(170. About twenty yeai*s afterwards 
it was manufactured in considerable quan- 
tities both in France and Britain, and tliere 
are now many different kinds made, as book, 

! mull, jaconet, leno, foundation, <fec , some 
I of which rival in flneness those of India, 
j FigvA'cd 7 nnsli)is are w'rought in the loom 
to imitate tamboured muslins. 

! *At Mosul,’ says Marco Polo, ’.ill the cloths of 
: gold and silk that are called Mosolms arc made ' — a 
I proof that muslin ha<l a very tlifferent meaning’ 
j from what it has now. Jn the middle of last century 
it seems to have been applied to a strong cotton 
j made at Mosul Quart Rev 

Muslin(inuz'lin), a. 1 Made of muslin, as, 
a muslin gown -2 A term applied to cer- 
tain moths Maunder. 

Muslin-de-laine (muz'lin-de-lan), n [Fr 
mousseline-de-lame.] Lit woollen muslin ; 
a woollen, or cotton and woollen fabric of 
extremely light texture, used for ladies’ 
drease.H, Ac. 

Muslinet (muz1in-et), 71 [Dim. of 7nu8lin ] 
A sort of coarse muslin 
Muslln-kail (muz'lin-kal), n. [Probably so 
called from its thinness or want of any rich 
ingredient. ] Broth composed simply of 
water, shelled barley, and greens Burns 
[Scotch.] 

Musmon (mus'mon), n The moufflon (which 
see) 

Musnud (mqs'iiud), 71. In Persia and India, 
a throne or chair of state 
Musomania (mu-z6-nia'i)i-a). 71 Same as 
Musicoma7na. 

Musopbagidse (mu-so-faj'i-de), ri pi [From 
genus Musophaga, from Musa, the Ixitanical 
name of the plantain, and Gr. phapO, to eat.] 
The plantain-eaters, a family of insessorial 
birds, distinguished by short, largely ele- 
vated, and gibbose bills. The Musophaga vio- 
lacea, or violet plantain -eater, is a very 
Diagniflcent bird, found on the west coast of 
Africa 

Muspelheim (niqs'pel-hini). 71 In Sca7id. 
7nytfi. the abode of fire, which at the begin- 
ning of time existed in the south. Sparks 
were collected from it to make the stars 
Musquash (mus'kwosh) See Musk-rat, 1. 
Musquaw (mus'kwq), 71 A name for the 
common black bear of America (Urstcs 
americanus) 

Muaquet (mus'ket), n. Same as Musket. 
Musquito (mus-k^'td). See Mosquito. 
Musrol, Musrole (muz'rdl), n. [Fr. 7nu8e- 
rolle, from rnuseau, muzzle. ] The nose- 
band of a horse’s bridle. 

Muss (mus), 71. [O.Fr. mousche, a fly, also 
the play called muss, from L musca, a fly,] 

1. t A scramble, as when any small objects 
are thrown down to be taken by those who 
can seize them; an indiscriminate fight. 

Of late, when 1 cried, ho I 
Like boys unto a must, kingb would start forth. 

Shak. 

2. A State of confusion; disorder. [Colloq.] 
Muss (mus), V. t. To put into a state of dis- 
order; to rumple; to tumble. [United 
Htates.] 

Musst (mus), 71. [Probably a corruption of 
7nouse.] A term of endearment. ‘Speak, 
good muss.' B. Jonson. 


MUB8al(mu8‘al),7». In the East Indies, a torch 
made of lon^ strips of cotton bound tightly 
together and dipped in oil. 

Mussalchee (mus-sarehe), 71. Same aa 
Musalchee. 

Mussel (mus'el ), n. [Same word as musele, 
with different spelling and meaning.] A lo- 
mellibranchiate mollusc of the genus Mytl- 
lus, family Mytilidee. The shells are ovate- 
triangular, with a marginal cartilage, the 
valves closed by two adductor muscles, the 
mantle has a distinct anal orifice, and there 
is a large liyssus or board, by which the 
animal attaches itself to rocks, Ac. When 
young it moves about by means of a foot. 
The common mussel {M. edulis) is very abun- 
dant on our own coast, in the Mediterranean 
and North Sea, and is largely used for food 
and still more extensively for bait. There are 
several species of the same genus, a few of 
which are found in fresh water. The name 
is also given to molluscs of the genus Llth- 
odomiis, date-shells or stone-borers. These 
burrow in the hardest stones. 

Mussel -band (mus'el-band), n. A local 
name for an ironstone In which the remains 
of lamellibranch shells are abundant. Called 
also Mussel-bind. 

Mussel-bed (mus'el-bed), 71. A bed or re- 
pository of mussels. 

Mussel-bind (mus'el-bind), 7i. See Mussel- 
band. 

Mussitatlon (mus-i-ta'shon), n. [L. mussi- 
tatio, umssitationis, a muttering, from 7nus- 
so, to muttei’,] A mumbling ; speclflcally, 
in pathol. a condition in which the tongue 
and lips move as in the act of speaking 
■without Bound being produced It is a 
symptom of great cerebral debility. 
Mussite (niiis'it), 71 IFroin the valley of 
M7issa, in JMedniont. ] A variety of pyrox- 
ene of a greenisli white colour, otherwise 
called Diopside 

Mussulman (mus‘ul-man), 71. pi. Mussul- 
mans (nius'iil -maiiz). [Corrupted from 
moslemin, pi of moslem See MOSLEM.] A 
Mohammedan or follower of Mohammed; a 
true believer in Mohammed; a Moslem. 
MusBulmanlc(nuis-ul-man'ik). a Pertain- 
ing to Mussulmans, or like them or their 
customs Wright, 

Musstilmanlsb (mus'ul-man-ish), a. Mo- 
hnmmedaii, ‘ The MusstUtna7n8h faith. ' 
Sir T JJerbert 

Mussulmanlsm (mus'ul-man-izni), n The 
religious system of the Mussulmans; Mo- 
hammedanism 

Mussulmanly (mus'ul-man-li), adv. In the 
manner of Mussulmans Wnght 
Must (must), VI.: without inflection and 
used as a present or a past tense. [O.E 
inost, moste, A. Sax iv mOste, wi inbston, I 
must, we must, a past tense; pres, ic m6t, I 
may, 1 must, we 7n6ton, we may or must; 
similar forms occur in Goth. I), and G.J 

1 To be obliged ; to be necessitated ; to be 
bound or required, whether by physical or 
by moral necessity ; as, a man must eat for 
nourishment; we 7misi submit to the laws 
or be exposed to punishment; a bill in a 
legislative body 7nust be read three times, 
before it can pass. 

Likewise 7nuit the deacons be grave, i Tim. iii. 8. 

2 MvLst is often used merely to express the 
conviction of the speaker, or to inaicate hi» 
inability to believe anything different from 
what lie states ; as, my friend 7nust have 
lost the train, otherwise he would have 
been here by this time Compare the use- 
of bmind mentioned under Bound, pp. 

Must (must), 71. [From L. mustuin, now 
wine, irom mustus, new, fresh.] New wine; 
wine pressed from the grape but not fer- 
mented 

And in the vats of Luna, 

This year the shall foam, 

Round the white feet of laughing girls, 

Whose sires have marched to Rome. Macaulay. 

Must (must), V t. [Probably from the ad- 
jective m^isty (which see),] To make mouldy 
and sour; to make musty; as, to must com. 
Mortimer. 

Must (must), v.i. To grow mouldy and sour; 
to contract a fetid smell. 

Must (must), 71. Mould or mouldiness; fus- 
tiness. 

Mustaohe, MuBtaoMo (m0s-tsah‘, mbs- 
tksIFi-d), n. See Moustache. 

Mustaohioed (mds-tash'i-dd), a. Same a» 
Moustached. 

It was pleasing to see his open and ingenuous 
countenance, well mustachtoed aind corked, looking 
out from an open shirt collar. Dicktns. 
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Mustatb, Muatalba (mus^ta-gb, muB-ta<g'< 
ba), n. A cloae heavy Brazil wood used for 
knife and tool handles. Spelled also Moa- 
tahiba. 

Mufltans (mus'tang), n. [Sp. mesteflo, be- 
longing To the mesta or graziers.] The wild 
horse of the pampas and prairies ot America, 
a descendant of horses of Spanish importa- 
tion. They live in troops, and are often 
caught for use. The mustang pony is easily 
broken to the saddle, and is very hardy. 
Mustaxd (mus'tgrd), n. fO.Fr. moiistarde. 
Mod Fr. moutarde, Pr. and It. ynoatarda, 
mustard, from L. mustum, must, because it 
is made with a little must mixed in it ] The 
common name of plants of the genus Sinapis, 
nat. order Cruciferas. The seeds of the S alba 
and S. nigra (white and common mustard), 
when ground and freed from husks, form the 
well-known condiment of the shops. Table 
mustard is in some parts often adulter- 
ated with flour to in- 
crease the bulk, with 
turmeric to give a yel- 
low colour, and with 
pepper-pods to height- 
en the pungency of 
the mixture It is 
often very valuable as 
a stimulant to weak 
digestion, and as an 
adjunct to fatty and 
other indigestible ar- 
ticles of food. When 
mixed with warm 
water, and taken in 
large quantities, it 
acts as an emetic The 
tender leaves are used 
as a salad, and the 
seeds of S nigra are 
used in the well-known Musurd {Smapis «) 
form of poultice, being 

applied to various parts of the skin as a rube- 
facient.-- Wild mustard or charlock (S ar- 
vensis) is a troublesome weed in cornftelds, 
often making them yellow with its flowers 
Its seeds are said to have yielded the first 
Durham mustard, and they are still gathered 
to mix with those of the cultivated species. 
- -Oil of musturd, an essential oil ol)tained 
from the seeds of Sinapis nigra It is very 
pungent to the taste and smell, and when 
applied to the skin speedily raises a bli.ster. 
Mustard-pot (mus'tCrd-pot), n A vessel 
to hold mustard prepared for the table. 
Mustard-seed (mus'tt'rd-sed), n. The seed 
of mustard See Mustard 
Mustee (mus-teO, n. [See MESTIZO ] Same 
as Mest.ee. 

Mustela (mus-te'la), n. [L , a weasel, from 
rnus, a mouse ] The name given by Linnaeus 
to a genus of carnivorous, digitigrade mam- 
malia, comprehending the otters, skunks, 
polecats, and weasels, which are now in- 
cluded in the family Miistelidaj. The genus 
Mustela is now restricted to the true wea- 
sels 

Mustdlidse (mus-te'li-de), w. pi. [Mustela 
(which see).] A family of quadrupeds, com- 
prehending the otters, ermines or stoats, 
sables, martens, ferrets, minks, skunks, pole- 
cats, and weasels They are all distinguished 
by a long and slender body, short liml»8, feet 
with five toes, and elongation of the head 
behind the eyes. 

MuBtellne (mus'te-lin), a. [L musteliaus, 
from mustela, a weasel.] Pertiiining to the 
weasel or animals of the genus Mustela; as, 
a musteline colour; the musteline geuus. 
Master (mus't^r), v. t. [0. E. moustre, mostre 
(also monstre), to show or exhibit, a show, an 
appearance; O.Fr. movstrer, mostre r, mon- 
strer; Mod.Fr. montrer, to exhibit, to show; 
from L. monstro, to show, from monstrum, 
an omen or portent, a monster; hence also 

O. mustem, D. monsteren, Dan. mynstre, to 
muster.] 1. To collect, as troops for service, 
review, parade, or exercise ; to review, as 
troops under arms, and take an account of 
their numbers, the condition they are in, the 
state of their arms, and the like. 

Gentlemen, will you go muster men ? ShaJk. 

Hence— 2. Oenefally, to assemble; to bring to- 
other; to collect for use or exhibition. ‘All 
we gay feathers he could muster.’ Sir R 
L Estrange.— To muster troops into service, 
is to inspect and enter them on the muster- 
roll of the army. —To muster troops out qfser- 
i>iee, is to ln8j>ect and enter them on a mus- 
ter-roll, according to which they receive 
pMT for the last time, and are dismissed.— 
To muster up, to gather, to collect, to sum- 


mon up: now generally in a figurative sense; 
as, to muster up courage. 

One of those who can muster up sufficient spright- 
liness to engage in a game of forfeits. Hazhtt. 

MUBter (muB‘t6r), v.i. To assemble; to meet 
in one place, as soldiers. 'The mustering 
squadron.’ Byron. 

Why docs iny blood thus muster to niy heart T 
Skak. 

Muster (mus'Wr), n. [O.E. moustre, O.Fr. 
mostre, monstre, G. muster. See the verb.] 

1. Pattern ; example ; specimen ; sample. 
[Obsolete in this sense except in commerce. ] 

Methinks your suit should succeed, being, as it is, 
founded in justice and honour, and Elizabeth being 
the very muster of both. Str IV. Scott. 

2. An assembling of troops for review or for 
service ; a review of troops under arras. 
‘ Hasten his wwsters.and conduct his powers. ' 
Shak. 

Our present musters grow upon the file 

To five and twenty thousand men of choice. Shak. 

8. A register or roll of troops mustered. 

Ye publish the musters of your own bands. Hooker. 
4 A collection, or the act of collecting or 
assembling. 

Of the temporal grandees of the realm and of their 
wives and daughters the mwjt'er was great and splen- 
did. Macaulay. 

—To pass imister, to pass without censure, 
as one among a number on inspection; to be 
allowed to pass 

Double-dealers may pass muster for a while ; but 
all parties wash their hands of them in the conclu- 
sion Str R. L' Estrange. 

Muster-book (mua't6r-buk), n. A book in 
which forces are registered. 

Muster-flle (mus't^r-fil), n. Same as Mus- 
ter-roll. 

Muster-master (mus't6r-mas-t6r), n. One 
who takes an account of troops, and of their 
arms and other military apparatus. Tlie 
chief officer of this kind is called mmter- 
master-general 

Muster-roll (mus't6r-r61), n. 1. A roll or 
register of the troops in each company, 
troop, or regiment. --2. A roll or register 
kept by the master of every vessel, specify- 
ing his own name, the names of the whole 
ship’s company, the place of each person’s 
birth, Ac. 

Mustilv (mus'ti-li), adv. In a musty manner; 
mouldily; sourly. 

Mustiness (mus'tl-nes), n. The state or 
(piality of being musty or sour; niouldiness: 
damp foulness 

Musty (mus'ti), a. [Of doubtful origin; per- 
haps from L. mucidus, mouldy, musty, 
through such fonns as musdius, mustivs; 
or connected with wmf.] 1. Mouldy; sour; 
foul and fetid; as, a musty cask', musty corn 
or straw; musty books. ‘As I was smoking 
a musty room.’ Shak,— 2. Stale; spoiled by 
age. 

The proverb is somewhat musty. Shak. 

3 Having an ill flavour; vapid ; as, musty 
wine.— 4. Dull; heavy; spiritless. 

Siurit him up that he may not grow musty and un- 
fit fur conversation. Addison. 

Mutability (mu-ta-bil'i-ti), n. [Fr. mutahil- 
it<K L. mutabilitas, from mutabilis, change- 
able, from muto, to change.] The state or 
quality of being mutable: (a) the quality of 
being subject to change or alteration, either 
in form, state, or essential qualities. 

Plato confesses that the heavens and the frame of 
the world are corporeal, and therefore subject to 
mutability. Stillin^eet. 

{h) Changeableness, as of mind, disposition, 
or will; inconstancy; instability; as, the 
mutability of opinion or purpose. ‘Nice 
longings, slanders, mutability.^ Shak. 

Mutable (mu'ta-bl). a. [L. mutabilis, from 
muto, to change.) 1. Capable of being 
altered in form, qualities, or nature; sub- 
ject to change; changeable. ‘Things of the 
most accidental and mutable nature. ’ South, 
2. Changeable or inconstant in mind or feel- 
ings; unsettled; unstable; liable to change. 
‘Ibe mutable rank-scented many.’ Shak. 

‘ Most mutable in wishea ’ Byron. 

I saw thee mutable 

Of fancy, fear’d lest one day thou wouldst leave me. 

Milton. 

Stn. Changeable, alterable, unstable, un- 
steady, unsettled, wavering, inconstant, 
variable, irresolute, fickle. 

Mutableness (mfl'ta-bl-nes), ». Same as 
Mutability. 

Mutably (mil'ta-bli), adv. In a mutable 
manner; changeably. 

Mutage (mft'taj), n. A process for checking 
the fermentation of the must of grapes. 


Mutanduxn (ma-tan‘dum), n. pi. Mutanda 
(mfl-tan'da). [L.] A thing to be changed : 
chiefly used in the plural. 

Mutation (mfl-t&''shon), n. [L, mutatio, 
mutationis, from muto, to change.] 1. The 
act or process of changing; change; altera- 
tion, either in form or qualities. 

The vicissitudes or mutations In the superior globe 
are no fit matter for this present argument. Bacon. 

While above in the variant breezes 
Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sung of 
mutation. Longjellaw. 

2. In philol. the change of a vowel through 
the influence of an a, i, or u in the following 
syllable: called umlaut in German; thus the 
plural men is from an older form manni, 
the a becoming e through the influence of 
the i. 

Mutatory (mu'ta-to-ri), a. Changing; mu- 
table. 

Mutazilite (mfl-taz'il-it), n. Same as Mo- 

TAZILITE. 

Mutch (much), n. [Cog. D. muts, G. miitze, 
a cap, a bonnet ] A cap or coif; a woman’s 
head-dress. [Scotch.] 

Mutchkin (much 'kin), n. [A dim. from 
mutch, a kind of cap, probably from the 
ancient shape of the vessel; comp. D. mutsje, 
a little cap, a quartern.] A liquid measure 
In Scotland, containing four gills, and form- 
ing the fourth part of a Scotch pint. 

Mute (mut), a. [L. mutus, silent, dumb; 
connected vtithmutio, to mumble; Gr. tniyzo, 
to mutter; perhaps from the sound mu, made 
with closed lips.] 1. Silent; not speaking; 
not uttering words. 

All the heavenly quire stood mute 
And silence was in heaven. Milton. 

2 Incapable of utterance; not having the 
power of speech; dumb.— 3. In gram, and 
philol. (a) silent; not pronounced; as, in 
dumb b is tnute (b) Having its sound sud- 
denly and completely checked by a contact 
ot the vocal organs; applied to certain con- 
sonants. See the noun.— 4. In mineral, ap- 
plied to metals which do not ring when 
struck.— 5. In law, applied to a person who, 
being arraigned, cannot speak, or who wil- 
fully refuses to answer or plead. Wharton. 
Mute (mut), n. 1. A person who is speech- 
less or silent; one who does not speak, 
whether from physical inability, unwilling- 
ness, restraint, duty, <fcc. (a) A dumb per- 
son ; one unable to use articulate speech 
either from congenital or long-continued 
deafness; a deaf-mute (which see). (6) A 
hired attendant at a funeral (c) In Tur- 
key, a dumb officer, usually attached to a 
seraglio, (d) In theatres, one whose part 
consists merely of dumb show, (e) In law, 
a person that stands speechless when he 
ought to answer or plead,— 2. In gram, and 
philol. (a) a letter that represents no sound, 
as b in dumb, (b) A consonant formed by 
such a position of the vocal organs as stops 
the sound entirely; as k, contrasted with the 
continuous consonants a or 1. Mutes are of 
two kinds, voiced and unvoiced; the former 
in English are b, d, g (as in get)-, the latter, 
p, t, k.—Z In music, (a) a little utensil of 
wood, ivory, or brass, made to grasp the 
bridge of an instrument of the violin kind, 
and so deaden or soften the sounds, (M A 
pear-shaped leather pad with a central tube, 
inserted in the bell of brass instruments for 
a like purpose. 

Mute (mut), v.i [Fr. mutir, &meutir, to 
dung, from hneut, dung. Origin doubtfuLl 
To eject the contents of the bowels : said of 
birds. ‘ The least bird . . . muting on my 
head.’ B. Jonsmx. 

Mutet (mut), V. t. To void, as dung: said of 
birds. 

Mine eyes being open, the sparrows muted warm 
dung into mine eyes. Tobit ii. lo. 

Mute (mut), n. The dung of fowls. Hudi- 
bras. 

Mute-hiUCmut'hil), n. Same as Moot-hiU. 
Mutely (mut'li), adv. In a mute manner; 
silently; without uttering words or sounds. 
‘He had mutely sat two years before. 
Milton. . , , , 

Muteness (miit'nes), n. The state of hei^ 
mute; silence; forbearance of speaking. 'The 
bashful muteness of a virgin. ’ Milton. 
MutlCOUS (mfi'ti-kus), a. [L. muttcus, 
docked, curtailed, a form of mutUus.] In 
hot. without any pointed process or awn: 
opposed to mucronate, cuspidate, aristatSf 
and the like. 

MutUata (mfl-tl-I&'ta), n. pi [Lit. mutilated 
animals.] A name sometimes given to com- 
prehend the two orders Cetacea and Slrenia 
from hind-legs being wanting. 
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BfUtUatd (mil'ti-lat), v.t pret. & pp. muti- 
lated; ppr. mutUatxng. [L. muiilo, mutUa- 
tum, to lop, to cut olf, from maimed.] 

1. To cut off a limb or essential part of; to 
deprire of any important part; to maim; as, 
to mutilate the body; to mutilate a statue. 

2. To retrench, destroy, or remove any ma- 
terial part from so as to render the thing 
imperfect; as, to mutilate the poems of Ho- 
mer or the orations of Cicero. 

Among the muitlated poets of antiq^uity, there is 
none whose fragments are so beautiful as those of 
Sappho. Addxson. 

Hutilatet (mu'ti-lat), o. Same as Mutilated. 
‘Cripples mxUilate in their own persons.’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Mutilate (mu''t{-lat), n. In zool. a member 
of the division Mutilata. 

Mutilated (mu'ti-lat-ed), p. and a. 1. De- 
prived of some part ~2. In hot. the reverse 
of Itixuriant; not producing a corolla, when 
not regularly apetalous: applied to flowers 
—Mutilated wheel, in 7nach. a wheel from a 
part of the perimeter of which the cogs are 
removed, usually employed to impart an in- 
termittent motion to other cog-wheels, or a 
reciprocating motion to a rack-bar. E. B. 
Knioht. 

Mutuatlon (mu-ti-la'shon), n [L. imitila- 
tio, mutilatiouis, from mutilo. See Muti- 
late. ] The act of mutilating or state of 
being mutilated; deprivation of a limb or 
of an essential part. * Mutilatione are not 
transmitted from father to son.” Sir T. 
Browne. 

Mutilator ( mu'ti-lat-6r), n. One who mu- 
tilates 'The odious mutilator and de- 
stroyer of those holy memorials ’ Milman 
Mutlloust (mu'tll-us), a. Mutilated; de- 
fective; im^rfect. Wright. [Rare.] 
Mutluet (mu'tin), n. A mutineer. 

Methought 1 lay 

Worse than the tnuiines in the bilboes. Shai 

Mutluet (mu' tin), vi To mutiny. 

Rebellious hell, 

If thou canst muttne in a matron's bones, 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax Shah 

Mutineer (mu-ti-ner'), n One guilty of mu- 
tiny; a person in military or naval service, 
who rises in opposition to the authority of 
the officers, who openly resists the govern- 
ment of the army or navy, or attempts to 
destroy due 8ul)ordination. 

Muting (mut'ing), n. The dung of fowls 
Dr H More. 

Mutinous (mu'ti-nus), a. 1 Engaged in or 
disposed to mutiny ; disposed to resist the 
authority at laws and regulations in an army 
or navy, or openly resisting such authority. 
See Mutiny. 

If i>ersuasion fail, 

Force may against the mutinous prevail Waller. 
2. Seditious 

The aty was becoming mutinous Macaulay. 

Mutinously ( mu ' ti-nus-li ), ado lu a mu- 
tinous maimer; seditiously 'A people in 
nature mutinoufily proud.’ Sir P. Sidney. 
Mutinousness (mu^ti-uus-nes), n The state 
of being mutinous; opposition to lawful 
authority among military and naval men; 
seditiousness 

Mutiny (mu'ti-ni), n. [From the older mu- 
tine, a mutineer, and also to mutiny, from 
Fr. mutin (0 Fr. tneutin), mutinous, riotous, 
from O.Fr. rneute, a revolt, an emeutc, from 
L. L. mota, a band or body of men raised for 
some expedition, from L. 7noveo, motus, to 
move.] 1. Forcible resistance to or revolt 
against constituted authority on the part of 
subordinates; specifically, an insurrection 
of soldiers or seamen against the authority 
of their commanders ; open resistance to 
officers or opposition to their authority. 
Any attempt to excite opposition to lawful 
authority, or any act of contempt towards 
officers, or disobedience of commands, is by 
the British army regulations declared to be 
mutiny. Moreover, any concealment of 
mutinous acts, or neglect to attempt a sup- 
pression of them, is declared also to be 
mutiny. —Mutiny act, an act formerly passed 
every year by the British legislature for the 
government of the military and naval forces 
of the country.->2. Any rebellion against 
constituted authority. 

In every mutiny against the discipline of the col- 
lege he was the ringleader. Macaulay. 

8.1 Tumult; violent commotion. 

And, in the mutiny of his deep wonders, 

He telis you now, you weep too late. Beau. &• FI. 

—hwurreetion, Sedition, Rebellion, Revolt, 
Mutiny. See under Insurrection. 

Muttliy <mQ'ti-ni), v.i. pret. A pp. mutinied; 


ppr. mutinying. To rise against lawful 
authority, especially in military and naval 
service; to excite or to be guilty of mutiny, 
or mutinous conduct. 

The same soldiers who in hard service and in battle 
are in perfect subjection to their leaders, in peace 
and luxury are apt to mutiny and rebel. South. 

Mutism (miit'izm), 7i. The state of being 
mute or dumb. 

According to them, man must have lived for a 
time in a state of mutism, his only means of com- 
munication consisting in gestures of the body, and in 
changes of countenance. Max Muller. 

Mutter (mut'6r), vi [An imitative word; 
comp. G. muttem, L. muttire, to mutter, 
mu, the sound produced bv closing the 
lips,] 1. To utter words with a low voice 
and compressed lips, with sullenness or in 
complaint; to grumble; to murmur. ‘Mut- 
tering and mumbling, idiot-like.’ Ten7iy- 
mn 

No man dare accuse them, not so much ns mutter 
against them. Burton. 

2 To sound with a low rumbling noise 

Thick lightnings flash, the muttering thunder rolls. 

Pope 

Mutter (mut'6r), v.t To utter with imper- 
fect articulations, or with a low murmuring 
voice ‘ Men so loose in soul, that in their 
sleeps will mutter their affairs. ’ Shak. 

Your lips have spoken lies, your tongue hath mut- 
tered perverseness. Is hx 3 

Mutter (mut'6r), n. Murmur; obscure ut- 
terance. 

Without his rod reversed 
And backward mutters of dissevering power 
We cannot free the lady Milton 

Mutterer (mut'6r-6r), n. A grumbler; one 
that mutters. 

Muttering (mut'6r-ing), n. The sound made 
by one who mutters; as, to hear a 7nuttering 
Mutteringly (mut'^r-ing-li), adv With a 
low voice, without distinct articulation. 
Mutton (miit'n), n, [Fr. moutoti, It. 7nol- 
tone, a sheep; of doubtful origin, but sup- 
posed by many to be from L. 7nutilus, muti- 
lated, through L L. 7Hulto, mutdo. a wether, 
a castrated ram ] 1. The flesh of sheep, raw, 
or dressed for food.— 2. A sheep. [This sense 
is now obsolete or ludicrous. ] 

A starved mutton's carcass would better fit their 
palate. B y on son 


flashing of teeth (of the damned).' Bent- 

if they (colt^ but hear perchance a trumpet sound. 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand. 

Shak. 

I have always admired that passage in the Iliad 
where Diomede and Glaucus meet in battle and turn 
aside by mutual consent. Southey. 

[Mutual as qualifying friend, though it has 
been frequently used in literature, is objec- 
tionable on the ground that mutual pro- 
perly expresses reciprocity or community 
of feeling or action, and therefore should 
not be joined with such a word as frierid. 
Coftnmon is the proper adjective to use. 
Those who do use the obnoxious phrase, 
however, sin in good company, namely, that 
of Sterne, Burke, Dickens, Lord Lytton, and 
others. ]—Mutua,l contract, in Scots law, an 
engagement entered into by two or more 
persons, by which a reciprocal obligation is 
raised ; the one party being bound to give 
or do, or abstain from doing something, in 
return for something to be given or done, or 
abstained from by the otherparty.— Jfcfufwai 
mstniction, the name given to that arrange- 
ment of schools by which advanced scholars 
assist and superintend tlielr fellow-pupils. 
The young teachers are called monitors, and 
the arrangement Is generally termed tlie 
monitorial system.— 3/Mfwai promises, con- 
current considerations which will support 
each other, unless one or the other be void; 
as where one man promises to pay money 
to another, and he, in consideration thereof, 
promises to do a certain act, &c. Mutual 
promises, to he obligatory, must be made 
simultaneously. Wharton. 

Mutuality (mu-tu-ari-ti), 71. 1. The state 
or quality of being mutual ; reciprocation ; 
community; interchange. 

The supreme being . . possesses a felicity that 
is immeasurably reim>te from any relation of mutu- 
ality of \\i& ctealures yer. lay lor. 

2, + Interchange of marks of affection; fami- 
liarity. Shak 

Mutually (niu'tu-al-li), adv, 1. In a mutual 
manner, reciprocally; in the manner of giv- 
ing and receiving. 

The tongue and the pen mutually assist one an- 
other Holder 

2 Equally or alike by two or more ; con- 
jointly; in common 


3 A loose woman ; a prostitute [Obsolete 
or slang.]— 4 A gold coin of the reign of 
Henry V. of the value of 15s It bore the 
impression of a lamb with the legend Agnus 
Deiqui tollis pcccata 7mindi,7niserere nobis, 
‘ Lamb of God who takest away the sins of 
the world, have pity upon us.’ 

Mutton -chop (mut'n-chop), n. A rib- 

E iece of mutton for broiling, having the 
one cut, or chopped off at tlie small end 
The name is also extended to other small 
pieces cut for broiling from certain parts of 
the animal, as the leg 

Mutton-fist (mut'n-flst), n. A large, coarse, 
brawny fist. 

Will he who saw the soldier’s mutton-^st. 

And saw thee maul'd, appear within the Ust? 

Dryden. 

Mutton-ham (mut'n-ham), n A leg of 
mutton salted and prepared as ham. 
Mutton-mongert (mut'ii-mung-gSr), n. A 
debauched pereon; a whoremonger. Chap- 
man 

Mutton-pie (mut'u-pi), w. A pie made of 
mutton 

Mut'oal (mu'tu-al), a. [Fr. mutxiel, from a 
L.L. mutualis, from L mutuus, mutual, 
from mwto, to change.] 1. Reciprocally given 
and received ; pertaining alike or recipro- 
cally to both sides ; interchanged ; as, mu- 
tual love; to work to our wufuaZ advantage; 
to lend 7nutual assistance; to entertain a 
mutxial aversion; to be engaged in mutual 
good offices. ‘ On war and 7nutual slaughter 
bent.’ Milton. ‘Confirmed by join- 

der of your hands' Shak. 

League with you I seek 
And mutual amity. Milton. 

And, what should most excite a mutual flame, 
Your rural cares and pleasures are the same. 

Pope. 

Sweet is the smile of home, the mutual look. 
When hearts are of each other sure. Keble. 


Pinch him, fairies, mutually Shak, 

I So then it seems your most offeticcful act 

I Was mutually committed Shak. 

I Mutuary (mu'tu-a-ri), 71. In law, one who 
I borrows personal chattels to be consumed 
I by him, and returned to the lender in kind. 

' Mutuatlon t (mu-tu-a'shou), 71 (L 7nutu- 
i atio. See Mutual ] The act of borrowing. 

I Bp Hall. 

I MutuatltiOUS t (mu'tu-a-ti"8hU8), a. Bor- 
rowed : taken from some other ' The 7nu- 
tuatitious good works of their pretended 
holy men and women.’ Dr. II. More. 

Mutule (mu'tiil), 71. [From L mutidus, a 
modillion.] In 
arch, a 
jecting 
under the cor- 
ona of theDor- 
ic cornice. In 
the same situ- 
Mutule— (jiccum Doric. ation as the 

modillion of 

other orders, usually with guttoe or drops 
on the under side. 

Mutuum (mu'tu-um), n. [L, a loan.] In 
Scots faui, that contract by which such things 
are lent as are consumed in the use, or can- 
not be used without their extinction or 
alienation, such as corn, wine, money, <tc. 

Mux (muks), n. [A. Sax. mix, meox, dung. 
See MiXEN.j Dli’t; filth. [Provincial Eng- 
lish ] “ 

Muxy (muks'l), a. Dirty; gloomy. [Pro- 
vlndal English ] 

Muzarab (mq'za-rab), n. [Ar.] One of those 
Christians formerly living under the sway 
of the Moors in Spain. 

Muzarablc (mq-za-ral/lk), a. Relating to 
the Mnzarabs, or to a litumy preserved by 
the Christians in Spain during their subjec- 
tion to the Moors. 



pro- 

block 


2. Equally relating to, affecting, proceeding 
from two or more together; common to two 
or more combined; depending on or ex- 
hibiting a certain community of action ; 
shared alike; common. ‘With mutual wing 
easing their flight.' Milton. ‘He whom 
mutual league, united thoughts and coun- 
sels . . . joined with me once.’ Milton. 
'The mutual weeping and wailing and 


It is said that nias.s is still crlebrated according to 
the Muxnrabic ritual in one chapel in Toledo. 

Brande Cox. 

MuzzixiaBa (muz'i-nes), n. The state of 
being muzzy. 

Muzzle (muz'l), n. [O.Fr. muml (Mod. Fr. 
muaeau), a muzzle, dim. of O.Fr, muse, a 
mouth, from L. L. 7nusus, a mouth or 
muzzle, from L. morsus, a bite, in plural 
the teeth, from mordeo, morsum, to bite.} 
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1. The projecting mouth and nose of an ani- 
mal, as of a horse, dog, <&c. : sometimes ap- 
plied to the human mouth in contempt. 

The creature laid his muzzle on your lap. 

Tennyson. 

2. The mouth of a thing; the end for en- 
trance or discharge : apiuied chiefly to the 
end of a tube, as the open end of a gun or 
pistol, or of a bellows.— 8. A fastening for 
the mouth which hinders an animal from 
biting. 

With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound. 

Dry den. 

Muzzle (muz'l), v.t. pret. & pp. muzzUd; 
ppr. muzzling. 1. To bind the mouth of, to 
prevent biting or eating. 

Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the com. Deut. xxv. 4. 

Fig. 

Methought I did recoil 

Twenty-three years, and saw myself unbreech'd 
In my green velvet coat, my dagger muzzled. 
Lest it should bite its master. Shak. 

2. To fondle with the mouth close. [Rare 
and familiar.] 

The nurse was then muzzltnj^ and coaxing of the 
child. Str R. L' Estrange. 

Muzzle (muz'l), v.i To bring the muzzle or 
mouth near 

The bear muzzles and smells to him. 

Sir R L' Estrange. 

Muzzle - lASlllngS (muz'l-lash-ingz), n pi. 


Naut. 2J-inch ropes, about 4 or 5 fathoms 
in length, used to lash the muzzles of guns 
so as to confine them to the upper part of 
the ports 

Muzzle-loader (muz'Mod-6r), n. A gun 
loaded by the muzzle: opposed to breech- 
loader. 

Muzzle-ring (muzl-ring), n. The metallic 
ring or circle that surrounds the mouth of 
a cannon or other piece 

Muzzy (muz'l), a. fFrom muse, to be ab- 
sent-minded.] Absent in mind; bewildered; 
tipsy 

The whole company stared at me with a whimsical 
muzzy look Irving 

My (mi), a or pronom. adj. fContr. frommine, 
A. Sax mtn. See Mine,] Belonging to me; 
as, this is my book: always used attribu- 
ttvely; thus we never say, the book is my, 
but use mine for the predicate. Formerly 
mi7ie was used before a vowel, and my be- 
fore a consonant, but my is now used before 
both ; ns. my book ; tny own book; my eye; 
my ailments 

Mya (nii'a), n [Gr 7nya, a kind of mussel.] 
A genus of bivalve molluscs, popularly 
known by the name of gapers, one end of 
the shell gaping considerably The Myas 
are found both in tlie ocean and in rivers, 
and are of considerable importance in con- 
sequence of the shell sometimes producing 
a quantity of pearls 

MyacautllOUS(ini-a-kan'thus),a, (Gr myax, 
myakos, a mussel, and akantha, a spine.] 
Having teeth like a mussel, or processes re- 
sembling the teeth of a mussel 

MyudSB, Mvacldss (mi'a-de, mi-as'i-de), 7i.pl. 
A family of lamellibranchiate molluscs, gen- 
erally known as the gaping bivalves, named 
from the type genus Mya, and having the 
valves less or more gaping at one or both 
extremities It includes the genera Nfya, 
Corbula, NeaJra, Thetis, <tc., many species 
of which are fossil as well as recent 

M3ralgla (ml-al'ji-a), 71 [Gr. mys, muscle, 
and pain.] Cramp. Laiicet 
MyceUum (mi-se'ii-um), 71 pi Mycella 
(mi-se'li-a). [Gr. mykes, a fungus.] The 
cellular filamentous spawn of fungi. The 
mycelium consists of whitish anastomosing 
filaments which spread like a netw(»rk 
through the substances on which the fungi 
grow. From this network proceed bodies 
resembling globes, circular disks, mitres, 
cups, and coralline branches, which bear 
the organs of reproduction. The mycelium 
is developed either underground or in the 
Interior of the substance on which the plant 
grows. The filaments are composed of elon- 
gated colourless cells. The mycelium is the 
equivalent of the root of flowering plants. 

Myceloid (ml'se-loid), a. [Gr. 7nyk^s, a fun- 
gus, and eidos, likeness, ] In bot. resembling 
a mushroom. 

l&oates (mi-sg'tez), n. [Gr. myk^tis, one 

^0 bellows.] A genus of platyrhlne apes 
Inhabiting the American continent; the 
howling monkeys. They are remarkable for 
the powerful development of the voice, 
which has a prodigious volume and a most 
frightful sound. They are shaggy animals, 
al^ut the size of a fox, and subsist on fruits 
and foliage. Their astonishing power of 


Toice results from the enlargement of the 
hyoid into a hollow box. 

Myolna (ml-sI'naX n. [Gr, mykis, a fungus ] 
In bot. a variety of lichen-shield. 
Mrcodenu, Myooderma (ml'kd-dsrm, ml- 
W-d6r'ma), n. [Gr. mvkis, a mushroom or 
fungus, and derma, skin ] The vegetable 
flocculent substance which forms in various 
infusions when they become mothery. My- 
coderms are little cr\mtogamic plants which 
rise to the surface of liquids undergoing the 
process of fermentation in the shape of pel- 
licles or flakes, or sink to the bottom In 
the former case they are called flowers of 
wine, flowers of vinegar, &c. ; in the latter, 
mother of vinegar, &c. Surface and sedi- 
ment yeast are examples of inycoderms. 
The mycoderm of wine is Mycoderma vini 
or Penicilium glaucuin, of which yeast or 
Torula cerivisice is probably another condi- 
tion. 

Myoodermic (rai-k6-d6r'mlk), a. Of or per- 
taining to, or consisting of mycodemis. 

Mycologlc, Mycologlcal (mi-ko-loj'ik, ml* 
k6-loj'ik-al), a. Relating to mycology, or to 
the fungi. 

Mycologist (mi-kol'o-jist), 71 One versed 
in mycology. 

Mycology (ml-koro-Ji), n. [Gr. mykSs, a 
fungus, and logos, discourse. ] That depart- 
ment of botany which investigates fungi ; a 
treatise on the fungi. 

Mycose (mi'kos). n. (Cj^H^jOn.) A pecu- 
liar kind of sugar contained in ergot of rye, 
as also in trehala manna, the produce of a 
species of Echinops growing in the East. 
Called also Trehalose. 

Mycterla (mlk-te'ri-a), n. [Gr mykUr, the 
nose or proboscis. ] A genus of grallatorial 
birds allied to the storks, having long, strong 
conic bills The best-known species is the 
M. americana or common jabiru. 

Mydaus (mid'a-us), n. [Gr. inydos, clammi- 
ness, decay, from its fetid smell.] A genus 
of carnivorous mammals of the family Mus- 
tclidas, and consisting of a single species, 
the Mydaus meliceps or teledu (which see). 

Mydriasis (mi-dri'a-sis), 71. [Gr.] In med 
a morbid dilatation of the pupil of the eye; 
also, weakness of sight produced by super- 
abundance of humours. 

Myelencephala (mi'el-en-sef'al-a), n. pi 
[Or 7nyeloH, marrow, and enkephalon, the 
brain.] In zool a name given by Owen to the 
primary division Vertebrata, indicative of 
the arrangement of the nervous system, 
whicli is concentrated in the brain and 
spinal marrow. 

Myelencephalous (mi'el-en-8ef"al-us}, a. 
Relating to the Myelencephala; exhibiting 
a nervous system concentrated in a brain 
and spinal cord. 

Myelitis (mi-el-i'tis), w. [Gr. myelos, mar- 
row.] In med iiiflammatiou of the substance 
of the brain or spinal marrow. 

Myeloid (nij'el-oid), a. [Gr. myelos, marrow, 
and likeness.] Ilesembling marrow; 
specifically, applied in pathol. to a marrow- 
like tumour. 

Myelon (mi'el-on), n. [Gr. inyelos, myelon, 
marrow. ] A name sometimes given to the 
spinal cord. 

W e (ini'ga-le), n. [Gr., the shrew or 
louse ] 1. A genus of aquatic insec- 
tivorous animals, of which the Russian 
musk-rat (M. moschata) Is the best kno^ 
species; the desman.— 2 A genus of hairy 
spiders, some of which spin their webs in 
the form of tubes, in which they reside, in 
holes concealed in the ground, or under 
stones or the bark of trees. The name 
Mygale is now usually restricted to the 
large liairy species of which tlie M avicu- 
laria, or bird-catching spider, is the type. 
Mylabris (ml-la'bris), n. [Gr. myia, a fly, 
and labros, furious.] A genus of vesicatory 
beetles belonging to the family Cautharidro. 
M. oichorii inhabits the south of Europe, 
and its vesicatory properties are as power- 


hil as the cantharls of the shops. 
I^llpbatidflB (mI'll-6-bat"i'de), n. pi. 


[Gr. 


mylias, a millstone, and batis, a skate, so 
named from their flat-topped teeth. ] A fa- 
mily of cartilaginous fishes belonging to the 
order Selachil, including the eagle-rays, so 
called from the great size of the pectoral 
fins, which suggest a pair of broad wings; 
the jaws are covered with large hexagonal 
plates, and the taU is so long and slender 
that they have been also called whip-rays. 
The tall is armed with a long serrated spine, 
which the fishermen of the Mediterranean 
BO much dread that they cut it off as soon 
as possible after capture of the animal. 


Mylitta (mi-lit'a), n. [Heb. meyaledeth, who 
causes to hear. ] A Babylonian goddess, the 
impersonation of procreation. Her worship 
wread over Assyria and Persia. 

Mylooarlum (ml-ld-ki'ri-um), n. [Gr. myli, 
a mill, and karyon, a nut.] The buck- wheat 
tree, a small tree or shrub, a native of 
Georgia and the Gulf States of North Ame- 
rica, producing clusters of fragrant white 
blossoms in March, April, and May. Its 
seed has four wings like the sails of a wind- 
mill. 

Mylodon (mri6-don),7t. [Gr.w»|/io«, a grinder, 
and odous, a tooth.] An extinct edentate 



Skeleton of Mylodon. 

animal, allied to the megatherium. Its re- 
mains have been found in the upper ter- 
tiaries of South America, It was a clumsy 
animal as large as a hippopotamus 
Mylohyoid (mi-16-hi'old), a [Gr. rnylos, a 
mill, a molar tooth, and E. hyoid.] Pertain- 
ing to the jaw and hyoid bone; specifically, 
applied to a muscle which extends from the 
internal oblique line of the lower jaw to the 
hyoid bone. 

Mynchent (min'chen), n. [A Sax. munecen, 
rnjpiecen, a nun, fern, of mttnec, a monk.] 
A nun, 

Mynchery (mln'che-ri), ti [See Mynchkn.) 
An old name for a nunnery. 

This word is still retained and applied to the ruins 
of such buildings in some parts of the country, as the 
mynchery at Litticinorc, near Oxford. 

Ox/ord itlossar;^. 

Mynheer (min-herO, n. The ordinapr title 
of address among Dutchmen ( - -mein herr 
of the Germans), corresponding to our sir, 
Mr.; hence, a Dutchman. 

Myocarls (mi-ok'a-ris), 71. [Gr. mys, myos, 
a bivalve shell, and karis, a shrimp.] A 
genus of bivalve crustaceans, characteristic 
of tile Silurian strata, and distinguished by 
concentric striro on the valves. 

Myodes (im'6-d§z), n. [Gr. mys, a mouse, 
and eidos, form.] A genus of rodent mam- 
mals of the family Muridai, containing the 
lemmings. The genus by some naturalists 
is otherwise styled Georychus, by others 
Leinmus. See Lemming. 

MyodynamlCB (nu'6-di-nam"lkB), n. [Gr. 
7 nys, myos, a muscle, and dynamis, force.) 
That department of science which investi- 
gates the principles of muscular contrac- 
tion; the exercise of muscular contraction. 
Myodynamlometer, Myod3mamometer 
(mr6-di-na'mi-om"et'6r, mi'6-di-na-mom 'et- 
6r), n. An instrument for measuring the 
comparative muscular strength of man or 
other animals. 

Myographic, Myographlcal (mi-6-graf ik. 
mi-6-graf ik-al), a. [See Myography.] Per- 
taining to a description of the muscles. 
Myographion (mI-6-gi*af'i-on), n. [Or, mys, 
myos, a muscle, and grapho, to write.] An 
apparatus for determimng the velocity of 
the nervous current. 

BSyog^rapMst (mi-og'ra-flst), n. One who 
describes the muscles of animals. 
Myography (ml-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr- 
a muscle, and graphd, to describe.] A de* 
scrlption of the muscles of the body; myo- 
logy 

Myolemina (mi-6-lem'ma), n. [Gr. mys, 
myos, a muscle, and lemma, peel, skin,] in 
anat. the membranous tube or sheath of each 
muscular fibre; the shield which surrounds 
the fibrils which form a fibre ; sarcolemma. 
Myollne (mi'6-lin), n. [Gr. mys, myos, a 
inuscle.J The essential or ultimate consti- 
tuent of muscular fibres. 

Myologlc, Myologlcal (ml-6-loj'Ik, ml^O- 
loj'lk^), a. Pertaining w myology or the 
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MYOLOOIST 


MTRMBLEOK 


description and scientiAc knowledge of the 
muscles. 

XyolOffist (ml'oro'jist), n. One who is 
versed in myology or who treats of the 
subject. 

Myology (mi - or 0 - ji ), n. [ Gr. mys, myoe, 
muscle, and logos, discourse.] Thescientiflc 
knowledge or description of the muscles of 
the human body 

To instance in nil the particulars were to write a 
whole system of myo/o^ry Cheyne. 

Myomancy (mi'6-man-si), n. [Gr. inys, a 
mouse, and manteia, divination. ] A kind of 
divination or method of foretelling future 
events by the movements of mice. 

Some authors hold myomancy to be one of the 
most ancient kinds of divination, and think it is on 
this account that Isaiah (Ixvi 17) reckons mice 
among the abominable things of the idolater Rea, 

Myonicity (mf-o-nis'i-ti), n [Gr mys, 
myos, a muscle ] The characteristic or 
peculiar vital property of the muscular 
tissue. Oioen. 

MyonOflUS (mi-d-nos'us), n. [Gr. myft, myos, 
a muscle, and twsos, a disease.] lii pathol. 
a disease of the muscles. 

MyopatMa (ml-o-path^l-a), n. Same as 
Myonosus 

MyopatMc ( mi - o - path ' ik ), a. In pathol. 
relating to myopathia, 
l^ope (mi 'op), n. [Gr. myops — myfi, to 
and 6p8, the eye. ] A short-sighted 
person. 

Myopia, Myopy (mi-6'pi-a, mi'o-pi), n. 
[Or. myopia See Myope.] Short-sighted- 
ness; near-sightedness The proximate 
cause is the convergence of the rays of 
light in a focus before they reach the retina j 
In consequence of too great a convexity of 
the cornea. 

Myopic (mi-opMk), a. In pathol. of or 
relating to myopia ; affected with myopia. 

The myopu structure of the eye incapacitates, 
its possessor from seeing objects clearly at even 
a moderate distance. Dr. Carpenter 

MyoporaceSB (mi'6-p6-ra"8e-6), n. pi. A 
nat order of plants, distinguished from 
Verbenaceee by little except the ovules 
being pendulous and the albumen more 
abundant. They are chiefly shrubs of little 
interest, with usually alternate leaves and 
axillary flowers, inhabiting the Australian 
regions and other parts of the southern 
hemisphere, one or two occurring in China 
and South Africa. The most remarkable 
thing connected with them is the presence 
of cysts of oil in their leaves, which thence 
have a dotted structure. 

Myopotamns (mi-o-pot'a-mus). n. [Gr 
mys, myos, a rat or mouse, and potamos, a 
river. ] The coypou (which see). 

MyopS (mi'ops), n. Same as Myope 
Myopsls (mi-ops'is), w. [Gr wyia, afly, 
and opsis, sight ] In pathol. a disordered 
condition of the eyes or optic nerves, causing 
a person to see block spots moving like flies 
in the eye. 

MyoslB (mi-d'sis), n [Gr. myo, to close the 
eyes. ] A disease of the eye, which consists 
in an unnatural contraction of the pupil, 
MyositiC (mi-o-sit'ikk a. In med. pertain- 
ing to myosis; causing contraction of the 
^pil : said of certain medicines, as opium. 
Dunglison. 

Myositis (mi-d-si'tis), n. [Gr. mys, amuscle. ] 
Inflammation of a muscle. 

Myosotis (ml-d-sd'tis), n. [Gr. mys, myos, 
a mouse, and ous, Otos, an ear.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the Boraginacesc, and 
comprising numerous European and Nor- 
thern Asiatic, a few North American, and 
three or four Australian species. The M. 
palustris is the well-known forget-me-not. 
Other species are popularly known as 
acorpion-grasa. 

Myosurus (mI-6-su'ru8), n, [Gr mys, myos, 
a mouse, and oura, a tail ] Mouse-tail, a 
genus of plants, nat. order RanunculaceK. 
See Mouse-tail. 

Myotility (mi-d-tiri-ti), n. [Gr. my6n, a 
muscle.] In med. muscular contractility. 
Myotome (nfl'd-tOm), n. [Gr. mys, myos, 
a muscle, and tomi, a cutting, from temnO, 
to cut] In 20 o2. a segment of a muscle of 
the trunk of a vertebrate animal. 

Myotomy (mi-ot'o-mi), n. [From mys, a 
muscle, and tem»u5, to cut.] The anatomy 
of the muscles ; also, the surgical operation 
of the division of muscles to remove defor- 
mity. Dunglison. 

l^OZidflB (ml-oks'i-ddjX n. pi. Dormice, 
a family of rodent mammals, formerly 
included in the family Scluridie with the 


squirrels and maimots. The common dor- 
mouse of Britain is the Myoxus aveUana- 
rius. No American species is known. 
Myoxus (ml-oks'us), n. [Gr. myoxos, the 
dormouse.] The dormouse, a genus of 
rodent mammals intermediate between the 
squirrels and mice. See Dormouse. 
Bfyriacantlious (mir'i-a-kan^'thus), a. 
Lit. myriad - spined ; sjpeciflcally, of or be- 
longing to the genus Myriacanthus. 
M3r]^oant]lU8 (mirii-a-kan"thu8), n. [Gr. 
myrios, innumerable, and akantha, a thorn, 
spine. ] A genus of fossil ray-flsh with very 
numerous spines. These spines are found 
in great abundance in the lias 
M3rriad (mirii-ad), n. [Gr. myrias, myriados, 
from myrios, innumerable; cog. W. myr, that 
is infinite, fluctuating, myrdd, inflnity, ten 
thousand, a myriad ] 1. The number of ten 
thousand. 

Thou seest, brother, how many thousands, or rather 
how many myrtads, that is, ten th< 


there are which believe. 


hoiisands, of the J e ws 
iip. Pearson. 


2. An immense number indefinitely. 

Tho’ world on world in myriad myrtads roll 
Round us, each with different powers. Tennyson. 

Myriad (mir'i-ad), a. Innumerable ; multi- 
tudinous; manifold. ‘The myriad shriek of 
wlteeling ocean-fowl.' Tennyson. 

M3rrlad-inlnded (mirii-ad-mind-ed), a. A 
term expressive of vast intellect or ^eat 
versatility of mind. ‘Our myriad-ininded 
Shakspere.' Coleridge. 

Mjrrlagram, M3n:lagramme(inir'i-a-gram), 
n. [Or. myria, ten thousand, and Yr. gramme, 
a gramme J In the French system of weights, 
a weight of 10,000 grammes, or 22 0486 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

M3nlalitre Onir'i-a-le-t6r), n. [Gr. myria, 
ten thousand, and Fr. litre ] A French mea- 
sure of capacity, containing 10,000 litres, 
or 610,280 cubic inches. 

M3nlametre (mir'i-a-ma-t6r), n. [Gr myria, 
ten thousand, and metron, measure ] In the 
French decimal system, a measure of length, 
equal to 10 kilometres, or 6-2138257 English 
miles 

Myriapod (mir'i-a-pod), n. One of the 
Myriapoda (which see) 

M3rriapoda(mir-i-ap'o-da),7i.jy2 [Gr myria, 
ten thousand, and poxis, podos. a foot ] Tlie 
lowest class of articulate animals, including 
the centipeds and millipeds, and resembling 
the annelids in the lengthened form and the 
numerous segments of the body, each seg- 
ment being provided with one pair of ambu- 
latory feet— whence the name. They have a 
distiucthead, butno division of the body into 



Myriapoda 

1, Geophtlus stfeborti, one of the Chilopoda. 
a, Iitltts plicatus, one of the Chilognatha. 

thorax and abdomen, as in insects. They 
respire through minute spiracles or pores 
along the whole length of the body, and are 
Invested with a hard chitinous or horny 
covering or exoskeleton Thisclassisdivided 
Into two orders, the Chilognatha or Diplo- 
poda, in which the fusion of two rings gives 
apparently two pairs of feet on eadi ring, 
and the Chilopoda. which have two pairs of 
foot-jaws or maxillipeds, and not more than 
one pair of feet on each segment. 

MyrlSU'Ch (mirii-tirk), n. [Or. myria, ten 
thousand, and archos, chief. ] A com- 
mander of 10,000 men, 

Myrlare (mir'l-dr), n. [Gr. myria, ten 
thousand, and Fr. are.] A French land 
measure of 10,000 ares, or 1,000,000 square 
metres, equal to 2471148 acres. 

Myrlca (ml-rl'ka), n. [L. myrica; Gr, my- 
ruci, the tamarisk.] Candleberry-myrtle, a 
genus of plants, the type of the nat. order 
MyricaceaJ. See Gale and Myricacbab. 

Mirrioacete (mir-i-k&'sS-d), n.pl A small 
nat. order of apetalous exogens, consisting of 
monoecious or dioecious shrubs, with dioe- 
cious flowers in short scaly catkins, and 
resin-dotted, often fragrant, leaves, com- 
mon in the temperate parts of the world, 
especially North America and the Cape of 


Good Hope. The typical genus of this order 
is Myrica, of which M. Qtue (the bog-myrtle) 
is a native of Great Britain. The nuts of 
M. ceri/era (the wax or candleberry-myrtle). 
a native of the United States, are encrusted 
with an abundance of white wax, from which 
candles are manufactured ; and the bark of 
the root is reported to be stimulant and 
astringent. See Candleberry-myrtle. 
Myrica-tallow (mi-rilca-tal-d), n. Same as 
Myrtle-wax 

M^dn, Myridne (ml'rl-sin), n. One of 
the two substances of which wax is com- 
posed, the other being cerine. Myricin is 
the matter left undissolved when wax is 
boiled with alcohol. It constitutes from 
20 to 30 per cent of the weight of bees’- 
wax, and is a grayish-white solid. 
MyrioUtre (mir'i-6-le-tei ), n. Same as Myri- 
alitre. 

MyrlolOglcal(mlr'i-<5-loJ"ik-al), a. Relating 
to a myriologue. 

Myriologist (mir-i-ol'o-jist), n. One who 
composes or sings a myriologue. 
Myriologue (miFi-b-log),!! [Fr. myriologtie, 
Mod. Gr. rnyriologi.] In modern Greece, an 
extemporary funeral - song, composed and 
sung by females on the death of some per- 
son. 

MyxlophylUte (mir'i -6-flr'it), n. [Gr. 
myrios, innumerable, and phyllon, a leaf.] 
A kind of fossil root, with numerous fibres, 
found in tlie coal-measures 
M}rTiopliyllOUB ( mir - i - of ' il - us ), a. Lit. 
having ten thousand leaves; specifically, 
in hot having a large number of leaves. 
Myriophyllum ( mir - i - of ' il - um ), n. [ Gr. 
myrios, ten thousand, and phyllon, a leaf.] 
A genus of plants. See WATER-MILFOIL. 
M3rriorama (mir-i o-ra'ma), n. [Gr. myrUri, 
ten thousand, and hurama, view.] A sort of 
landscape kaleidoscope, forming an almost 
endless variety of picturesque scenes, by 
means of several fragments or sections of 
landscapes on cards. 

Myri08C0pe(mir'i-6 sk6p),7i [Gr myrioi,ieii 
thousand, and skoped, to view ] A variation 
of the kaleidoscope, consisting of a square 
box having a sight-hole in front, and two 
plane miiTors at the rear arranged at a suit- 
able angle On horizontal rollers a piece of 
embroidery is caused to traverse tho bot- 
tom of the box, when the multiplied images 
coalesce in such a manner as to form geo- 
metrical patterns 

Myrlstlca (mi-ris'tl-ka}. n [Gr myris- 
tikos, sweet- smelling, from myron, any 
sweet distillation from a plant used for 
perfume ] The only genus of the nat. 
order Myristicaceue. M. fragram, a native 
of the Moluccas, yields the nutmeg of the 
shops (See Nutmeg ) Other species bear 
fruit that may be employed as a substitute 
for nutmeg. 

Myri8ticace8B(in!-riB'ti-ka"8e-e),7i pi. [From 
Myrisiica ] A nat. order of aromatic trees 
or shrubs, with alternate exstipulate leaves, 
inhabiting the tropics, especially of Asia and 
Africa. The bark generally abounds in an 
acrid juice, which is viscid, and stains red 
Tho aril and albumen of Myristica fragrans, 
the former known under the name of inace 
and the latter of nutmeg, are important aro- 
matics, abounding in a fixed oil of a con- 
sistence analogous to fat. 

Myrmecobius (m^r-me-ko'bi-us), n. [Or. 
myrmex, mxjrmekos, an ant, and bios, life.] 
A genus of Australian marsupials. M. 
fascialis is the banded ant-eater, remark- 
able for the extraordinary number of Its 
teeth, amounting in all to fifty-four. It 
resembles a squirrel, and is extremely active 
among trees It has no true pouch, but the 
long hairs of the abdomen ai‘e a substitute 
for one. 

Myrmecopbaga (niSr-mg-kof'a-ga). n [Gr. 
myrmex, an ant, and phagO, to eat.] 
ant-eater, a genus of edentate animals. See 
Ant-bear, Ant-eater. 

MyrmecophagidBB (m6r'me-ko-fajT-d6), n. 
pi. [Gr mynndx, myrmSkos, an ant, and 
phagd, to eat, ] The hairy or true ant-eaters, 
a family of edentate mammals exclusively 
confined to South America. The members 
feed chiefly upon ants and termites, which 
they catch with their long sticky tongues. 
The jaws are wholly destitute of teeth; the 
body is covered with hair ; there is a long 
tail, and the feet are armed with long and 
strong curved digging claws. See Ant- 
bear. 

M3rrmaleon(mdr-m61S-on), n. [Qr.myrmix, 
an ant, and leon, a lion. ] A genus of neu- 
ropterous insecta See Ant-lion. 


FAte, fkr, fat, ff^ll; m6, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; y, Sc. t$y. 
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XsmneleonldBe (m6r-m61g-on'l-d6X n. vl 
A family of ueuropterous Insects, distin- 
guished by their clavate antennas, which are 

S enerally rather short. See Myrmeleon, 

.NT-LION. 

lIynnldon(m6r'mi-don),n. [Gtr.Myrmidone8, 
the Myrmidons. ] One of an ancient Greek 
race in Phthiotis in Thessaly, whom Achilles 
ruled over, and who accompanied him to 
Troy. Hence the name came to signify a sol- 
dier of a rough character; a desperate soldier 
or ruftlan ; one of a ruffianly band under a 
daring or unscrupulous leader; one who 
executes orders or requirements with ruth- 
less severity or without regard to feeling. — 
Myrmidons of the law, bailiffs, sheriffs’ offi- 
cers, policemen, and other law menials. 

I found all these household treasures in possession 
of the tnyrtnidons of the law, Thackeray. 

Myrmidonian (m6r-mi-d6'ni-an), a. Like 
or pertaining to myrmidons. 

Jlyrobalan (mi-rob'a-lan), n. [L. myroha- 
lanurn, Gr. myrobalanos—inyron, unguent, 
and balanus, a nut ] A dried fruit of differ- 
ent species of the plum kind, brought from 
the East Indies, all slightly purgative and 
astringent. Myrobalans are used by the 
Hindus in calico-printing and medicine, but 
in Britain principally by dyers and tanners, 
especially the latter. They are the produce 
of several species of Terminalia. Written 
also Murobolan, Myrobolam, &c. 

MyroniC (mi-ron'ik), a. [Gr myron, an odor- 
ous oil.] Applied to a bitter acid procured 
from black mustard seeds. 

Myropoliatt (mi-rop'o-list), n. [Gr myron, 
an odorous oil or unguent, and poleo, to 
sell. ] One that sells unguents or perfumery. 
Johnson. 

Myrospennum (mi-rd-spSr'mum), n [Gr. 
myron, a sweet-smelling distillation from a 
plant, and sperma, seed ] A genus of Legu- 
niinosse, tribe Sophoretc, as now usually 
limited consisting of but one species, a tro- 

f dcal American tree, witli imparipinnate 
eaves and rather large white flowers, in 
simple axillary racemes. 'Fhe trees yielding 
balsam of Peru and balsam of Tolu were 
formerly in this genus, but are now usually 
referred to Myroxylon (which see) 
Myroxylic (mi-rok-sil'ik), a. Applied to an 
acid obtained from the Peruvian balsam. 
Msrroxylon (mi-roks'il-on), n. [Gr. myron, 
a sweet-smolling distillation from a plant, 
and xylon, wood ] A small genus of tropi- 
cal American trees, very closely allied to 
Myrospennum, from which it differs only in 
a few technical characters It contains two 
important species, M Toluiferum, from 
which the balsam of Tolu is obtained, and 
M Pereiras, which yields the balsam of Peru 
Although of but little real use, and but' 
seldom employed in modern practice, these 
secretionswereat 
one time of much 
importance 
MyiTll (m6r), n. 

[ L myrrha, Gr 
rnyrrha, At. 
murr, from mar- 
ra, to be bitter; 

Heb. mar, bitter ] 

1. The gummy 
resinous exuda- 
tion of Balsamo- 
dendron Myrrha, 
uat order Amy ri- 
dacoeo, a spiny 
shrub with 
scanty foliage, 
small green axil- 
lary flowers, ami 
■small oval fruits. 

It is a healing 
stimulant. —2 A 
common name 
for a plant of the 
genus Myrrhis 
?whlch see). 

JlyrrlXiO (mdr'rik), a. Pertaining to or ob- 
tained from myrrh; as, myrrhie acid. 
JCyrrlllne (mSr'rln), a. [L. myrrhinus. See 
Murrhinb.] Made of the myrrhine stone, 
or of fluor-spar. See Murrhink. 

How they quaff In gold, 

Crystal, and ntyrrhtne cups, emboss’d with gems 
And ituds of pearl. Milton. 

Vyrrlllne, Msnprhite (mSr'rtn, mSr'rit), n. 
See Murrhinb. 

Jbmrhls (mdr'ris), n. [Gr., sweet cicely. 
See Myrrh.] A genus of umbelliferous 
plants, one species of which, M. odorata or 
sweet cicely, exists in Britain. It is a hand- 



Myrrh (BalsamodefidroH 
Myrrha) 


some plant, with spreading fern-like foliage 
and large umbels of white flowers. 
Msfirhopliore (mdr'd-fdr), n. [Gr. myrrha, 
myrrh, and pherO, to bear.] Myrrh-bearer; 
specifically, in the fine arts, a name given 
to one of the three Maries who, ‘ as it began 
to dawn, came to see the sepulchre ' of our 
Saviour. They are usually represented as 
bearing vases of myrrh. 

Msrrsiliacesa (mer-sin-a'se-e), n. pi A nat. 
order of unimportant sub-tropical exogen- 
ous trees and shrubs, so closely resembling 
Primulaceee in their fructifleation, that 
scarcely any valid distinction can be per- 
ceived between them, except in habits, the 
Primulaceee being all herbaceous. The typi- 
cal genus is Myrsine, to which belongs M. 
africana, or African box, sometimes culti- 
vated in our greenhouses 

Myrtacesa (mCr-ta'se-e), n. pi. The myrtle 
tribe, an extensive and important nat. 
order of polypetalous exogens, mostly in- 
habiting warm countries, and in all cases 
either ^nibs or trees They have simple 
entire leaves, often dotted with resinous 
pellucid glands and with an intromarginal 
vein, and regular, axillary and solitary, or 
spiked, corymbose, or panicled white, pink, 
or yellow (never blue) flowers, with numer- 
ous stamens Some yield useful products, 
such a8guava.s, cloves, pimento, and cajeput 
oil. Some of the largest genera are mainly 
Australian, such as Eucalyptus (gum-tree) 
and Melaleuca. 

MyrtacdOUS (m^r-ta'shus), a. In bot. of or 
pertaining to the myrtles. 

Myrtiform (m^r'ti-form), a. [L. myrtus, 
myrtle, and E fortn ] Resembling myrtle or 
myrtle berries 

Myrtle (m^r'tl), n [L. myrtus, Gr. myrtos, 
from myron, perfume.] The genus Myrtus 
(which see). 

Myrtle-berry (m6r'tl-be-ri), n. The fruit 
of the myrtle. 

K e-wax (m^r'tl-waks), n. The product 
! Myrica cerifera. See Myricace^. 
Mifrtus (11161^1118), n [See Myjitle.] A 

f enus of plants, the type of the nat order 
lyrtacea), consisting of shrubs, natives for 
the most part of tropical South America, 
but represented throughout the world. They 
have opposite dotted leaves, with white or 
yellowish flowers in the axils. M. communis 
(the common myrtle) is a native of the south 
of Europe Its leaves contain a volatile oil, 
which possesses medicinal properties; the 
buds and berries also yield a volatile oil ; 
the distilled flowers yield the perfume called 
eau-d'atige 

Myself (mi-self'), pron. pi. Ourselves (our- 
selvz') As a nominative it is used, generally 
after I, to express emphasis, marking em- 
phatically the distinction between the 
si)eaker and another person; 1, or me, per- 
sonally. 

I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself Shak. 
Myself shall mount the rostrum in his favour. 

Add is 071. 

In the objective case it is often used reflex- 
ively and without any emphasis. 

Born to myself, 1 like myself a\oi\c. Rochester. 

MyS6lve,t MyselveiLt Myself. Chau- 

cer. 

My sis (mV sis), n. The opossum-shrimps, a 
genus of crustaceans belonging to the order 
Stoinapoda. They are the chief crustaceans 
of the Arctic Ocean, and constitute the 
principal food of the whalebone whale. See 

OPOS.SUM-SHRIMP. 

Mysis-stase (mTsis-staj), n In physiol a 
stage in^e development of certain crus- 
taceans (prawns) In which they closely 
resemble the adults of a genus (Mysis) be- 
longing to a slightly lower group. 
StyBOrine (mi-so'rin), n [From Mysore in 
Hindustan, where it is found.] An amor- 
phous mineral ; a mixture of carbonate of 
copper, oxide of iron, and silica. 
Mystagortc, Mystaipglcal (mis-ta-goj'ik, 
mis-ta-goj'lk-al), a. Having the character 
of, relating to, or connected with a mysta- 
gogue or mystagogy ; pertaining to the in- 
terpretation of raysterfea. ‘ The mvstayogick 
catechism of St. Cyril. ' Jer. Taylor. 
Mystagogue, Myatagogus (mls'ta-gog, 
mis-ta-gog'us), n, [Gr. mystagdgos—mystis, 
one initiated in mysteries, and agbgos, a 
leader.] 1. One who instructs in or inter- 
prets mysteries. ' Mystagogues of misbelief. ’ 
J. H. Newman. 

That true interpreter, and great mystafocus, the 
Spirit of God. Dr. H. More. 


2. One that keeps ohuroh relics and shows 
them to strangers. Bailey. 

Mystagogy (mi8'ta-go-ji),n. The principles, 
practice, or doctrines of a mystagogue; the 
interpretation of mysteries. 

Myatert (mls't6r), n. Need; necessity. See 
MISTER. 

Mysterlal (mis-te'ri-ol), a. Containing a 
mystery or enigma. ‘ Beauty and love, 
whose story is mysteriaV B. Jonson. 
Mysteriarch (mis-te'ri-ark), n. [Gr. rnys- 
terion, mystery, and archos, chief.] One 
presiding over mysteries. 

Mysterious (mis-te'ri-us), a Partaking of 
or containing mystei^ ; obscure ; hid from 
the understanding; secret; not revealed or 
explained; unintelligible; beyond human 
comprehension. ‘ Distinguished for myste- 
rious skill in government.’ Swift. 

By a silent, unseen, mysterious proccs.s, the fairest 
flower of the garden springs from a small insignificant 
seed. Home. 

Cod moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform : 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm. Cowper. 

Syn. Obscure, secret, occult, dark, mystic, 
cabalistic, enigmatical, unintelligible, in- 
comprehensible. 

Mysteriously (mis-te'rl-us-li), adv. In a 
mysterious manner; obscurely. 
Mysteriousness (mi8-t6'ri-u8-nes), n. i. The 
quality of being mysterious ; obscurity ; the 
quality of being hid from the understanding 
and calculated to excite curiosity or wonder. 
2. That which is mysterious or obscure. Jer. 
Taylor. 

Mystery (mi8't6r-l), n. [L. mysterium; 
Gr mysUrion, the secret worship of a 
deity, a secret thing, from myeb, to initi- 
ate into the mysteries, from my 6, to close, 
to be shut ] 1. Something hidden from 

human knowledge and fitted to inspire a 
sense of awe ; especially, something iiicom- 
prehensible through lieing above human 
intelligence. ‘ IS ature’s mysteries. ' Shak. 

'Twas you incensed the rabble : 
Cats that can judge as. fitly of his worth 
As I can of those tny.aertes which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. Shak. 

Great is the mystery of godliness, i Tim. ill. i6. 

2. A secret ; something wilfully kept hidden 
from the knowledge of others. 

Now I see 

The mystery of your loneliness. Shak, 

8. An enigma; anything artfully made diffi- 
cult. 

To thy great comfort in this mystery of ill o(>inions, 
here’s the twin-brother of thy letter Shak, 

4. A species of dramatic composition much 
in vogue in the middle ages, the characters 
and events of which were drawn from sacred 
history. Miracles, or miracle-plays, were a 
species of wysfen/, usually representing some 
event or events in the lives of the saints. In 
the sixteenth century the mysteries were suc- 
ceeded by moralities, the characters in which 
were allegorical personages, and the dialogue 
consisted of moral discourses in praise of 
virtue and condemnation of vice. After 
various modifications the morality assumed 
the form of the masque, which was afavourite 
entertainment at the courts of Elizabeth and 
James I. — 6 pi. The consecrated elements in 
the Euchaiist 

In the Coiiiraunion Office of the Church of Eng- 
land, the elements, after consecration, are sometimes 
termed holy mysteries. Dr. Campbell, 

6. pi A term applied to certain rites and cere- 
monies in ancient, chiefly Greek and Roman, 
religions, only known to and practised by 
those who had been initiated by certain 
preparatory ceremonies. - 7 The usual spell- 
ing of Mistery, a trade, calling, through a 
mistaken notion that it refers more particu- 
larly to the more secret branches of a trade 
or those known only to experts 
Mystic, Mystical (mis'tik, mis'tik-al), a. 
[L mysticus. Or. mystikos. See MYSTERY.] 

1. Hidden from or obscure to human know- 
ledge or comprehension; pertaining to what 
is obscure or incomprehensible: mysterlousj 
dark; obscure. ‘Tne mystic rolls of fate. 
J^fden. 

And ye five other wandering fires, that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise. Milton. 

God hath revealed a way mystical and si^er- 
natural. Hooker. 

•Tls the sunset of life gives me mysHcal lore. 

And coining events cast their shadow before. 

Campbell. 

2. Involving some secret meaning; alle- 
gorical; emblematical. 

The ceremonial Uw, with all its wjVfrtV rites ... to 

many, that bestow the reading on it, seems scarce 
worth it ; yet what use the apostles made of it with 
the Jews. 


•oih, oAain; 6h, 8c. locA; J.job; fi, Fr. ton, ng, tln^; TH, t^en: th, tAin; w, trig; wh, wAlg; zh, azure.— See KlY. 
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S. Pertaining to the ancient myateries. ‘The 
tnyatio proceaaion to Eleusia.' Bp. Thirlwali 
4. Of or pertaining to myatica or myaticiam. 

No mystic dreams of ascetic piety had come to 
trouble the tranquillity of its huniauustic devotion. 

Dr. Caird. 

Il3r8tic (mia'tik), n One who la addicted to 
myaticiam; one imbued with myaticiam; one 
professing a sublime devotion; apeciflcally, 
one of a religious sect who profess to have 
direct intercourse with the Spirit of God. 

The my.’^ttcs are not confined to any particular 
denomination of Christians, but may be found in 
almost every form of religious profession 

Dr. R. Eden. 

Mystically (mis'tik-al-li), adv. In a mystic 
manner, or by an act implying a secret 
meaning Bonne. 

Mystloalness (mis'tik-al-ues), n. The qua- 
lity of being mystical. 

Mysticism (mis'ti-sizm), n. A word of very 
va^e signification, applied for the most part 
indiscriminately to all those view.sor tenden- 
cies in religion which aspire towards a more 
direct communication between man and his 
Maker, not through the medium of the senses 
but through the inward perception of the 
mind, than that which is afforded ns through 
revelation. 

Whether m the Vedas, in the Platonists, or in the 
Hegelians, mysticism is neither more nor less than 
ascribing objective existence to the subjective crea- 
tions of our own faculties, to ideas or feelings of the 
mind, and believing that, by watching and contem- 
plating these ideas of its own making, it can read in 
them what takes place in the world without. 

y S Mill. 

India is the native home of mysticism, if wc mean 
by that that dreaiiiy enthusiasm of the soul by which 
it projects itself into regions infinitely b^ond its 
experience and mistakes its own shadows u>r trans- 
cendental realities. Quart. Rev 

Msrstificatlon (mis^ti-fi-ka^Bhon), n 1 The 
act of mystifying; something designed to 
mystify; the act of perplexing or playing 
on one’s credulity. 

It was impossible to say where jest began and 
earnest ended You read m constant mistrust lest 

I rou might be the victim of a mystijicatioti when you 
east expected one. Edin. Rev. 

2. The state of being mystified 
Blystiflcator (mi8'ti-fi-kat-6r), n. One who 
mystifies. 

Mystify (mis'ti-fi), V t pret. & pp mystified; 

E mystifying. To j^rplex purposely; to 
on the credulity of; to bewilder; to 

g. 

Mystropetalon (mis'tro-pet-a-lon), n [Or. 
mystros, a spoon, and petalon, a leaf. ] A 
genus of moiuucious root parasites forming 
a section of the Balanophoraceu!. Only two 
species are known, both South African; 
they are fleshy, fnngus-like root parasites, 
with leaves represented by fleshy-coloured 
scales and bright red flowers in dense spikes [ 
M3rtaclsm(mi'ta-8izTn),n. [Or ] I 

In rhnt the too frequent use of the letter M 
Myth (mith), n. [Gr mythos, a word, a fable, i 
a legend] 1 A fable, legend, or tradition tak- ' 
ing Its rise at an early period of a nation’s ex- I 
istence and of its civilization, and embodying : 
the convictions of the people among whom 
such fables arise as to their gods or other | 
diviue personages, their own origin and early j 
history and the heroes connected with it, 
the origin of the world, &c — 2 In a looser 
sense, an invented story; something purely 
fabulous or having no existence in fact; an 
imaginary or fictitious individual or object ; 
as, his wealthy relative was a mere myth ; his 
having gone to Paris is a myth. Myth is thus 


often used as a euphemism for a falsehood 
or lie. 

Mytlie (mIth), n. Same as Myth. ‘The 
Homeric mythe. ' Grote. 

Mytb-hlStory (mlth'his-to-ri), n. History 
interspersed with fable ; mythical history. 

Mythic, Mythical (mith'ik, mlth'ik-al), a. 
Eelating to myths; described in a myth; 
existing only in a myth or myths; fabulous; 
fabled; imaginary. 

But Hengist and Horsa, Vortigern and Rowena, 
Arthur anti Mordred are mythical persons, whose 
very existence may be questioned, and whose adven- 
tures must be classed with those of Hercules and 
Romulus Macaulay. 


Mythically (mith'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
mythical manner; by means of mythical 
fables or allegories. 

Mythographer (mi-thog^ra-ffir), n. [Gr. 
mythos, a myth, and graphd, to write.] A 
framer or writer of myths; a narrator of 
myths, fables, or legends. 

All that Mr Cox allows to the poets and mytho^- 
raphers is the disfigurement of the original tradition. 

Edttt Rrv. 

M3rbholOger (mi-thol'o-j6r), w. A mythol- 
ogist. 


M^hologlan (raith-o-16'ji-an), n. A myth- 
ologist 


Quite opposed to this, the solar theory, is that pro- 
posed by Professor Kuhn, and adopted by the most 
eminent mytholojt'ians of Germany Max Muller 


MytholOg[iC (mith-o-loj'ik), o. Same as 
mythological, but much less common. 

M3^h0l0rical(niith-o-loj'ik-al). a. Relating 
to mytludogy; proceeding from mythology; 
of the nature of a myth; containing myths; 
fabulous; as, a mythological account of the | 
creation. I 


The mytholo£tcal interpretation of these I pur- { 
posely omit Ralei£-h. 

Mytholo^cally (mith-o-lojlk-al-li), adv \ 
In a niytnological manner; by reference to | 
mythology; by the employment of myths I 
M3^holori8t (mith-oTo-jist), n. One versed 
in mythology ; one who writes on mythology 
or explains myths. 

M3rtllOlOgize (mith-oTo-jiz), v x. pret. A pp 
mythologized; ppr. mythologizing To relate 
or explain fabulous history. 

Mythologuet fmith'o-log), n. A niytli or 
fable invented lor a purpose [Rare ] 

May wc not . . consider his history of tlie fall 

as an excellent mythologue to account for the origin 
of human evil? Dr yt Geddes 

Mytholo^ (mith-oTo-ji), n. [Gr. mythos, a 
fable, and logos, discourse ] 1. The science 
of mytlis; the science which investigates 
myths with a view to their interpretation 
and to discover the degree of relationship 
existing between the myths of different 
peoples ; a treatise on myths —2 A system 
of myths or fables in which are embodied 
the convictions of a people in regard to 
their origin, divinities, heroes, founders, 
Ac 8ee Myth 

M3rtllopla8m ( mith ' 6 - plazm ), n. [Gr. 
mythos. a fable, and plasma, anything 
moulded, a figure, a fiction, from plassO, to 
mould, to form ] A narration of mere fable. 
M3^hopo0ic, Msrthopoetic (mith-6-pe'ik, 
mith 'o-pd-et"ik), a. Myth-making; pro- 
ducing or tending to produce myths ; sug- 
gesting or giving rise to myths ‘ The same 
mythopoeic vein . . which had created botli 
supply and demand for the legends of the 
saints.’ Orote ‘ The mythopoeic fertility of 
the Greeks ’ Orote. 

MytilidSB (ml-til'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
marine conchifers, of the order Asiphonata, 


of which the genus Mytilus is the tyi>e. 
See Mussbl. 

Mytmte (mrti-l!t), n. In geol. a fossU shell 
of the genus Mytilus. 

MytUoid (mi'til-oid), a. A term applied to 
shells resembling in character that of the 
mussel. 

Mytilus (ml'ti-lus), n. [L., from Gr. rnytilos, 
a shell - fish. ] The mussel, a genus of 
lamellibranch molluscs. See Mubsel. 
Myxamoabss (miks-a-me'be), n. pi. See 
Myxomycetj:. 

Myxine (miks'in-e), n. [From Gr. myxa, 
mucus, slime.] The hags, a genus of cy- 
clostomous fishes, otherwise called Oas- 
trobranchus, remarkable for their slippery 
integument. The glutinous hag (M. glu- 
tinosa or G. ccecus) is found in British seas 
See Hag and Myxinid.®. 

Myxinldss (miks-ln'i-de), n. pi. [See Mrx- 
INK. ] The hag-fishes, a family of vermiform, 
eel-like fishes, of Owen’s order Marsipobran- 
chii They possess no paired fins to repre- 
sent limbs, ])ut have a median fin running 
round the hinder extremity of the body. 
The skeleton is cartilaginous, the chorda 
dorsalis persistent, and the only traces of 
vertebra) are hardly perceptible rings of 
osseous matter developed in the sheath of 
the notochord. The mouth is sucker-like, 
destitute of jaws, but provided with tractile 
filaments or ciiri. In the centre of the palate 
is a single large recurved fang, with its sides 
strongly serrated, by means of which the 
animsd bores its way into its victim, having 
previously attached itself to it by its suc- 
torial mouth. The glutinous hag {Myxine 
glntinvsa) is one of the best known species. 
See Hag 

Mincogastres (mik'so-gas-trez), n. pi [Gr. 
myxa, mucus, and gaster, the belly, from 
their semi -gelatinous state wdien young. J 
Same as Myxomycetm. 

Mj^ogastrous (mik'so-gas-trus), a Per- 
taining to the Myxogastres. 

Msrxomycetss (inik'so-mi-s6"tc), n pi [Gr. 
myxa, mucus, and mykes, a fungus ] An 
order of fungi, growing in moist situations 
on various substances, such as decaying 
leaves or rotten wood, over which they 
spread in the form of a net-work of naked 
protoplasmic filaments of a soft creamy con- 
sistence, and usually of a yellow colour. 
The spores of those organisms are very 
similar to the amoebic, moving about in 
water like them by emitting ana withdraw- 
ing pscudopodia, and taking into their sub- 
stance solid particles as nutriment, and in 
this form they have been called Myxomoeboe. 
Several of these may join together to form 
a single mass of protoplasm called a jilas- 
modmni, which grows by taking in and 
assimilating solid nutriment, and finally 
becomes converted into the net-work above 
mentioned, 

Myxomycetous (mik'8o-mi-Be"tuB), a. Per- 
taining to the Myxomycetic 
Myxon (miks'on), n A fish of the mullet 
kind. Ash. 

M3rxopoda (mik-8op'o-da), n. pZ [Gr. myza, 
mucus, and pous, podos, the foot.] The 
lower division of the Protozoa, in which 
there are no organs except pseudopodia, 
that is, processes consisting of portions of 
the substance of the body from different 
parts of its surface, and constituting organa 
of locomotion and prehension, which pro- 
cesses tlie animal can protrude and retract 
at pleasure See Mon ERA 


N. 


K 1« the fourteenth letter and the eleventh 
consonant of the English alphabet. Its or- 
dinary sound, as In not, sun, is formed by 
placing the tip of the tongue against the 
palate at or close behind the root of the 
upper teeth, and sending a voiced sound 
through the nose. It differs from m in the 
fact that the tongue and roots of the teeth are 
brought together instead of the lips, that is, 
it is a dental nasal instead of being Oiice m) 
a labial nasal. Before gutturals it slides 
into a guttural nasal sound, as in sink, finger, 
a sound also represented by the digraph ng, 
as in sing. When the gutturals belong to a 
different syllable the n may retain its other 


sound, as in engulf, congratulate, jonquil, 
&c. When final after m it is silent, as in 
hymn and condemn. As an initial sound it 
occurs alone or after the consonants g, k, m, 
p, these consonants in tills position being 
silent. The initial combinations an, kn, as 
in gnaw, know, belong to words of Teutonic 
oripn, and the or (c) were formerly pro- 
nounced distinctly along with the n, as they 
still are in some of the dialects, Scotch for 
instance. The initial combinations mn and 

r , as in mnemonic, pneumatic, occur only 
words from the Greek. The only conson- 
ant which is always sounded before n initial 
is s, as in snare, snow, Ac. No consonant 


can come after it at the beginning of a syl- 
lable. At the cud it may be followed by the 
dentals d and t, the guttural fc (with gilt forma 
a single sound), and the sibilant sounds s, 2, 
sh (or their equivalents), all of which are 
sounded distinctly. At a very early stage of 
the language It was rejected from words in 
which it came before /, s, and th, and thua 
it has disappeaied from soft, goose, tooth, 
other. It has also been lost in various other 
cases. Thus auger, adder, apron, should 
properly have an n at the beginning, while 
ell, mill, once had n at the end. Newt, on the 
other hand, has borrowed its n from an the 
indefinite article. In nightingale, memen- 


Fkte, f&r, fat, f^U; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, robve; tfibe, tub. bull; oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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get, paaaerwer, It is likewise an intrusive 
element. In many cases, both in English 
and other languages, n final has been felt as 
too weak a sound by Itself, and a strength- 
ening element has been added, hence the d 
in thunder, sound, and the t in tyrant In 
comfort m was originally n; in aunt, n was 
m originally.— As a numeral ^ signified 900, 
and with a stroke over it, N, 9000. —As an 
abbreviation, N stands for north; N.B. for 
nota bene, note well, and North Britain or 
Scotland; N.P. for notary public, &c. 

Na (na). [Provincial English and Scotch.] 
No; not. 

Kal) (nab), n. [A form collateral with knap, 
knop, knob, Icel. nabbi, a knob, a knoll ] 

1. The summit of a mountain or rock — 
[Local.] — 2. The cock of a gun-lock. E. H 
Knigfit~3. The keeper of a door-lock. E. 

H. Knight. 

Nab (nab), v.t [Another form of knab 
(which see),] To catch suddenly; to seize 
by a sudden grasp or thrust; to catch un- 
expectedly. [Colloq.] 

That rascal, sir, was the hardest fellow to nab you 
could possibly conceive. Lord Lytton. 

Nabee (na-be'), n. Same as BUch. 

Nabit (na'bit), n. Pulverized sugar-candy. 

NablOCk (nab'lok), n. Same as Niblick. 
Stor month. [Scotch. ] 

Nabob (na'bob), n. [A corruption of the 
Hind, nawiodh, from Ar. nuwwdh, pi. of 
ndyib, a deputy, from Ar, ndba, to take one’s 
turn ] The title of the governor of a pro- 
vince or commander of an army in India 
under the Mogul empire. The nabob was, 
properly speaking, a subordinate provincial 
governor, who acted under the soubahs or 
viceroys. The term, however, is used in 
England to signify a person who has ac- 
quired great wealth in our Indian posses- 
sions, and lives in Eastern splendour; and 
is also applied to a wealthy and luxurious 
man, however his wealth has been acquired. 

‘ A savage old nabob, with an immense for- 
tune, a tawny complexion, a bad liver, and 
a worse heart. ’ Macaulay 

Nacaxat (nak'a-rat), n. [Fr. nacarat, Sp. 
nacarado, from nacar, mother of pearl. See 
Nacre ] l. A pale red colour with an orange 
cast. — 2 A crape or fine linen fabric dyed 
fugitively of this tint, and used by ladies to 

jdve their countenances a roseate hue 

Nachlaut (nafihlout), n. [G. nach, after, 
and laut, sound ] Lit. after-sound; in philol. 
the second element in a diphthong or diph- 
thongal sound, as in that which a often has. 

Nacker (nak'6r), n. A knacker; a harness- 
maker. 

Nacket (nak'et). n. [O.Fr, naquer, to snap, 
to bite.] [Scotch,] 1. A small cake or loaf. 

2. A luncheon ; a piece of bread eaten at 
noon. 

She could not but say that the youne gentleman’s 
umcket looked very good Str H'. Scott. 

3. A small parcel or packet 

Nacodar (na-ko-dhr'), n. [Per. ndkhodd.] 
The captain of an Arab vessel. 

Nacre (na'k6r), n [Fr nacre, Sp nacar, 
from Per nakar, an ornament of different 
colours.] Mother-of-pearl (which see) 

Nacreous (na'krd-us), a. Consisting of or 
resembling nacre or mother-of-pearl ; as, a 
nacreous shell; a nacrcwis lustre. 

Nacrlte (na'krit), n. [See Nacre.] A rare 
unisllicate mineral, called also Talcite, con- 
sisting of scaly plates; glimmering, pearly, 
friable, with a greasy feel; the colour a 
greenish white. It occurs in four -sided 
prisms in metamorphic rocks both schistose 
and granitic. It is a silicate of alumina 
and potassa, and is found in Wicklow in Ire- 
land, and in North America. 

Nadab (na'dab), n. The high-priest of the 
Persians, 

Nadde.t For NeHadde. Had not. Chaucer. 

Nadir (na'ddr), n. [Fr. nadir, Ar. and Per, 
nadir, nazir, the nadir, from nazara, to be 
like, to correspond to, to be opposite.] 

I. That point at the heavens or lower hemi- 
sphere directly opposite to the zenith; the 
point directly under the place where we 
stand. The zenith and nadir are the two 
poles of the horizon. 

As far as four bright signs comprise 

The distant zenith from the nadtr lies. Crotch. 

Hence— 2 The lowest point; the point or 
time of extreme depresuon. 

The seventh century is the nadir of the human 
mind in Europe. Hallam. 

Kaatbing (n&^thlng), n. Nothing. [Scotch. ] 


Nave (n6v), n. [L. nemm, a spot. ] A nievus; 
a blemish on the skin, as a mole or blotch. 

So many spots, like naeves on Venus’ soil. 

One Jewell set off with so many a foil. Dryden. 

NSBVOSe (ue'vds), a. Spotted; freckled. 

Nsbvub (nS'vus), n. [L.] A natural mark, 
spot, or blemish on the skin of a person; a 
birth-mark.— WcBUMs matemus, a mother’s 
mark; a mark on the skin of a child. These 
marks are of various kinds, some being 
merely superficial discolorations, while 
others are prominent vascular tumours. 

Nag (nag), n. [O. E. nagge, 8c. naig. Same 
word as D. negge, a pony, perhaps from root 
of neigh.] 1. A small horse, or in familiar 
langu^e any horse.— 2. A paramour: in con- 
tempt. Shak 

Nag (nog), v.t [N. and Sw. nagga, to 
gnaw, to irritate, to scold ; G nagen, E. to 
g7iaw. ] To scold pertinaciously; to find fault 
with constantly; to pester with continual 
complaints; to torment; to worry. 

You always heard her nazfctns: the maids 

Dickens, 

Nag (nog), v.i. To scold pertinaciously; to 
find fault with constantly; as, she is con- 
stantly nagging at me. 

Naga (nh'ga), a. 1. Hie name of an ancient 
race of people who appear to have invaded 
India about six centuries before the Chris- 
tian era.— 2 A term applied to a number of 
tribes living on the borders of Assam, Mun- 
nipoor, and Burmah 

Naga (na'ga), n. 1. A class of mendicants in 
Hindustan going naked and carrying arms. 

2. A member of one of the Naga tribes. See 
the adjective — S. In Hind, myth a deified 
serpent. 

Nagelflub (nag'el-flo), n. [G. 7iagel, a nail, 
and O.G. and Swiss Jluh, a rock ] A conglo- 
merate rock of the miocene or middle ter- 
tiary, occurring in Switzerland and Italy 
It derives its name from the pebbles of 
which it consists resembling nail-heads. 
Also spelled Nageljltic and NagelJlUe. 

Naggonf (nag'on), n. A familiar name for 
a horse; a nag Joh7i Taylor 

Naggy ( nag'i ), a Inclined to nag or scold; 
contentious, [Familiar.] 

Nagor (na'gor), n. A species of antelope, 
the gazelle of Senegal {Oazella redunca). 

Nagyagite (nad'ya-glt), n Native telluride 
of lead and gold. It occurs in veins at 
Nagyag in Transylvania, and also it is said 
at Whitehall, Virginia, U.S. 

Nableh (na'la), 71 An Arabic name of the 
date-palm {Phoenix dactylifera). 

Naia, n. See Naja. 

Naiad (na'yad), n. [Gr, naias, naiados, 
a naiad, from iiaO, to flow. ] 1 In Greek 
and Bom. myth, a water nymph ; a female 
deity that presides over rivers and springs 
The naiads are represented as beautiful 
women with their lieads crowned with 
rushes, and reclining against an urn from 
which water is flowing 

In hstcning mood she seemed to stand. 

The guarifian Natad of the strand. Sir li'. Scott. 

2 In hot and conch, one of the Naiades 

NaiadaceSd (na-yad-a'se-e), n. pi. A natural 
order of endogenous aquatic plants. Called 
also Naiades (which seeV 

Naiades (na'yad-ez), n.pl. 1. In hot aquatic 
plants, otherwise called Naiadoe and Flu- 
viales. They form a natural order of endo- 
gens, consisting of plants living in fresh or 
salt water in most parts of the world, hav- 
ing cellular leaves with parallel veins and 
inconspicuous hermaphrodite or unisexual 
flowers. Zostera inarina (the grass-wrack) 
is the most familiar illustration of the order. 
2. Lamarck’s name for a family of fresh- 
water lamellibranchs, comprising the genera 
Unio, Anodon or Anodonta, and Margari- 
tana. The North American rivers abound 
with this family. Many of the species pro- 
duce brilliant and variously-coloured nacre 
or mother-of-pearl. Anodon first appears in 
the old red sandstone. 

Nalant (na'yant). See Natant. 

Naick. See Naik. 

Naldldss (na-id'i-d6), n. pi. The family or 
group of water-worms, of the order Ollgo- 
chaBta, distinguished by the fact that their ^ 
locomotive appendages are In the form of 
chltinous setse or bristles, attached in rows ' 
to the sides and ventral surface of the body. 
They are all hermaphrodite. The most fa- 
miliar species is the Tubifex rivulorutn, 
which is of common occurrence in the mud 
of ponds and streams. It is from i inch 
to inch in length, and of a bright red 
colour. 


Nalf(nil-SfX a. [Fr.] 1. Ingenuous; artless: 
less common in this sense than naive (which 
see), the feminine form of the same French 
adjective.— 2. Among jewellers, applied to 
jewels which have a natural lustre without 
being cut. 

Naig (nag), n. A nag. [Scotch.] 

Naik, Naick (nft'ik), n. in India, a sepoy 
corporal, ranking below a havildar or ser- 
geant. Spelled also Naique. See JEMI- 
I)AR. 

Nail (nal). n. [A. Sax. ncegel, a nail of the 
hand, and a metallic nail, Icel nagl, Dan. 
negl, a human nail, naoK and nagle being 
respectively a nail in the other sense; D. 
and G. nagel, a nail in both senses; Goth. 
ga-nagljan, to fasten with nails; cog. Lith. 
nagas, Bus. nogot, L tinguis, Or onyx, 
onychos, Skr. nakha, a human nail. The 
artificial nail would probably derive its 
name from resembling a claw. 1 1. The 

horny scale growing at the end of the human 
fingers and toes; a similar jmpendage in the 
lower animals; a claw. The extremity of 
the human nail is called the apex, the op- 
posite end the root or base, and the white 
part near the latter the haf-moon or lunula. 
The nail is identical in formation with the 
epidermis and hair, and is simply a special 
form of the epidermis. It is homologous 
with the hoofs and claws of the lower ani- 
mals.— 2. A small pointed piece of metal, 
with some sort of a head, used for driving 
tliroiigh or Into timber or other material for 
the purpose of holding separate pieces to- 
gether, or left projecting that things may be 
bung on it The larger kinds of instru- 
ments of this sort are called spikes; and 
a long thin kind, with a fiattish head, is 
called a brad. There are three leading dis- 
tinctions of iron nails as respects the modes 
of manufacture, wrought, cut, and cast Nails 
receive names either expressive of the uses 
to which they are applied, as hurdle, pale, 
deck, scupper, mop, &c., or expressive of 
their forms; thus, rose, clasp, diamond, &c., 
indicate the form of their heads, and 
sharp, spear, <fec., their points. When 7 lb. 
nails, 8 lb. nails, dkc. , are spoken of it means 
that 1000 nails of each variety weigh so 
much.— 3. A stud or boss; a short nail serv- 
ing for ornament.- 4. A measure of length, 
being 2J inches, or Ath of a yard.— On the 
nail, in hand; immediately; without delay 
or time of credit; as, to pay money on the 
7iaU —To hit the nail on the head, to hit or 
touch the exact point, in a figurative sense; 
as, a person is said to hit the 7iail on the 
head when ho discovers the true remedy 
for any evil. 

Nail (nal), V t 1, To fasten with nails; tn 
drive nails into; to stud with nails. 

The rivets of your arms were nail'd with gold. 

nr y den. 

2.t To spike (a cannon).— 3. Fig. (a) to hold 
or fix, as to an agreement, (b) To catch; tn 
trap; to trip up. 

When they came to talk of places in town, you saw 
at once how 1 uatled them. Goldsmith. 

Nall'ball (naUDal), ?i. In artillery, a ball 
with an iron nail or pin projecting from it 
to prevent its turning in the piece. 
Nail-brusli ( nal ' brush ), n. A small brush 
for cleaning the nails. 

Nailer (nM'6r), 7i. l. One that nails — 2. One 
whoso occupation is to make nails. 
Naileress (^nal'6r-es), n, A female maker 
of nails. Hugh Miller. 

Nailery (nal'er-i), n. A manufactory where 
nails are made. 

Nail-file (nal'fil), 71. A small flat single-cut 
file for trimming the finger nails. It forms 
part of the furniture of a dressing-case, or 
18 cut on the blade of a penknife or nail- 
scissors. 

Nail-head (nalTied), n. In arch, a Nor- 
man Gothic ornament. See under Nail- 

HEADKD. • 

Nall-headed (nal'hed-ed), a. Sliaped so as 
to resemble the head of a ntdl.— A ail-head- 
ed character. See 

— under ARROW - 

tl/S.v HEAD. — Nati- 

headed mould- 
ing, in arch, a 
species of mould- 
ing common in 
I Norman build- 

Ings, and so 
Nail-headed Moulding. named frcOT be- 

ing formed by a 
series of projections resembling the heads of 
nidls or square nobs. 
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Kftil-BOtoSOrs (niU'siz-drz), n.pL Small scis> 
Bora having hies cut on tne bfadOB. for trim- 
ming the huger nails. 

Kail-wort (nal'w6rt), n. A name given to 
the plant Draba venia, as also to the Saxi- 
fraga tridactylites. 

Kain (nan), a. [From mine ain, the initial 
n being borrowed from mine.] Own.— flis 
nain, his own. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
KalnsoU (uan'sel), n [See KAIN ] Ownself. 

Sir W. Scott. [Scotch ] 

Kainsook (nan's^k), n A thick species of 
jaconet muslin formerly made in India. 
Naiciue (na'ik), II Same as Naik. 

Kais (na'is), n One of the Kai'didee (which 
see). 

Nalssaut (nAs'ant), p. and 
a. [Fr., ppr. of naitre^ 
to be born, from L. na«- 
cor, iiatus, to be bom.] 

In Acr. a term signifying 
rising or coming forth. 

It is applied to all living 
things when represented 
as issuing out of the 
middle of a fesse or other Naissant. 
ordinary. 

KalthlaSS (nath'less), adv Kathless, never- 
theless. 

Kaive (na-ev'), a [Fr. natf, fern, natve, from 
L natimis, native, and in later times, be- 
longing to the soil, hence rustic, simple, 
from 'tiascor, natus, to be bora.] Ingenuous; 
artless; showing candour or simplicity in 
circumstances where it is not expected. 

Little Lilly . , . would listen to hib conversation 
and remarks, which were almost as naive and unso- 
phisticated as her own. Marryat. 

Naively ( na-ev' li), adc. With native or 
unatfected simplicity. 

Naivete (ua-ev'te), n. [Fr. See NaIve ] 
Kative simplicity; unaffected plainness or 
ingenuousness; a natural unreserved ex- 
pression of sentiments and thoughts without 
regard to conventional rules, and without 
weighing the construction which may be 
put upon the language or conduct. 

Mrs, M'Catchley was amused and pleased with hi.s 
freshness and naivete, so unlike anything she had 
ever heard or seen. Lord Lytton. 

Naivety (nA-ev'ti), n. Same as NaiveUK 
Southey. [Rare.] 

Naja, Nala (na'ja, na'ya), n A genus of ser- 
pents included in the family Elapida: (Yen- 
enosa) of the Colubrine section of the serpent 
order (Ophidas), They have a short rounded 
head, a round body, with a thin tail tapering 
to a point. The poison fangs are situated in 
front of the upi^r jaw, and there are solid 
teeth of small size placed behind the fangs 
They are among the most dangerous of all 
the venomous snakes The best known exam- 
ples of the genus are N tripudiuns, the cobra 
de capello of India (see Cobra pe Capello), 
and the N haie of Egypt, which is tamed 
by native jugglers, and is identified by many 
writers with the asp employed by Cleopatra 
to bring about her death I 

Naket (nak), r.<. [See Kaked,] To make ! 
naked ; to lay bare ; to strip of covering j 
Chaucer. j 

Nake your swords , think of your wrongs 

Tourneur, 

Naked (nalied), a [A. Sax. nacod; cog 
Icel. riaktr, uokvithr, nakinn, Goth, nag- 
viths, Dan ndgen, O.H.G. nachat, G nackt; 
same root as L. ntidus ; Skr. nagna, 
naked. Naked is a participial form, but the 
O.E. verb nake was formed from it, rather 
than It from nake ] 1 Not having clothes 
on; bare, nude; as, a naked body; a naked 
limb.— 2. Not having a covering, especially 
a customary covering ; as, a r^ed sword 
Specifically applied (a) in hot to flowers 
vnthout a calyx, seeds not inclosed in a pod 
or capsule, stems without leaves, and to 
leaves destitute of hairs; (6) in zool. to mol- 
luscs when the body is not defended by a 
calcareous shell.— 3. Fig. o^n to view; not 
concealed; manifest; idaiif* evident; undis- 
guised. 

All things are naked and open to the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do. Ilcb iv, 

The truth appears so naked on my side, 

That any purblind eye may find it out. Shak. 

4 Mere; bare; simple. 

Not that God doth require nothing unto happiness 
at the hands of men save only a naked belief. 

Hooker. 

6. Having no means of defence or protection 
against an enemy’s attack, or against other 
Injury; unarmed; exposed; defenceless. 

Thou hast no weapon, and perforce must suffer.— 
Look in upon me, then, and speak with me, 

Or, naked as I am, 1 will assault thee. 5A<iA. 


Had I but served my God with half the seal 
I .serv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to iiime enemies. Skak. 

6 Unprovided; unfurnished; destitute. 'Pa- 
triots who had exposed themselves for the 
public, and whom they saw now left naked.’ 
Milton. — 7. In music, not having the full 
complement of tones: said of a chord of 
only two tones, and requiring a third to be 
pleasing to the ear ; as, a naked fourth or 
filth. — Naked bed,f a bed of which the 
occupant is quite naked ; a common term 
among old writers. ‘When in my naked 
bed my limbs were laid ' Mir. for Mags.— 
The naked eye, the eye unassisted by any 
instrument, as spectacles, a magnifying 
glass, telescope, or microscope. — Naked 
flooring, in carp, the timber or framework 
on which the lloor boarding is laid.— S yn. 
T^ncovered, bare, unarmed, defenceless, un- 
protected, open, manifest, evident, plain, 
simple, artless, undisguised, unadorned, 
mere 

Naked-lady (na'ked-la-diX w. A popular 
name for the meadow saffron (Colchicum 
auturnnale), from the flower appefU’ing 
without any leaf. See CoLCHiCUM. 
Nakedly (na'ked-li). adv. In a naked man- 
ner: (a) without covering, (b) Apart from 
mere externals ; barely ; in the abstract. 
HoUier. (c)t Openly; evidently. 

Truth seeks no holes to hide itself: Princes that 
will hold covenant must deal openly and nakedly. 

Fuller 

Nakedness (nalced-nes), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being naked: (a) want of covering 
or clothing; nudity; bareness, (b) Want of 
means of defence 

Ye are spies; to see the nakedness of the land yc 
arc come. Gen. xUi 9 

(c) Plainness; openness to view; undisguised- 
uess. 

Why seekest thou to cover with excuse 
That which appears m proper nakedness f Sltak. 
2 t In Scrip the privy parts; the genitals. 

And Ham. the father of Canaan, saw the naked- 
ness o( hts father Gen ix 22. 

—To uncover nakedness, in Scrip, to have 
sexual commerce with a female Lev xviii, 
Nakent (na'ken), v.t To make naked. 
Same as Nake. 

Nakert (na'k6r). Nacre 
Nakert (ua'k^r), n [L L nacara, a kettle- 
drum. from Ar nakara. to hollow out.] A 
kind of kettle-drum Chaucer. ‘The deep 
and hollow clang of the nakers.’ Sir W. 
Scott 

Nakir (na'k^r), n A wandering pain pass- 
ing from one limb to another Wtight. 
Nakoo (na-ko'), n The native name for the 
gavial or Gangetic crocodile 
Nal6.t At the nale, atte nale, a corruption 
of atten ale; that is, at the ale-house 
Chaucer; Piers Plowman. 

NaU(nBl). n. [Also written nawl, naule (‘Ids 
lingel and his naule.’ Beau A: FI.), and 
probably awl with n of an prefixed, on type 
of newt for ewt, negg for egg But comp 
Icel. ndl, D. «aai, a needle ] An awl, such as 
collarmakers or shoemakers use [Local.] 
Nam. ForJVeAin. Am not. Chaucer, 
Namt Took; pret. of nim, to take 
Namahle (nam'a-bl), a Capable of being 
named. Spelled also Nameable 
Namation (na-ma'shon), n. [From L.L. 
namare, to distrain, barbarously derived 
from A. Sax. nvtnan, to take.] In law, the 
act of distraining or taking a distress. 
Namaycush (nam'a-kush), n. [ N orth Ame- 
rican Indian name.] The Salmo namay- 
cush, a fish nearly allied to the salmon, 
inhabiting the great lakes and rivers of 
North America Good-sized specimens weigh 
from 20 to 40 lbs., and it has been taken 
as heavy as (K) lbs. It is much esteemed 
for the table. 

Namaz (na-maz'), n. The common prayer 
of a Turk. 

Namby-pamby (nam'bi-pam'bl), a. [See 
extract for derivation.] Billy; affectedly 
pretty; weakly sentimental; insipid; vapid; 
as, namby-pamby rhymes. 

Another of Addison’s favourite companions was 
Ambrose Phillips, n good Whig and a middling poet, 
who had the honour of bringing into fashion a species 
of composition which has been called after his name, 
Namby-Pamby. Macaulay. 

Namby-pamby (nam'bl-pam'bi^, n. Silly 
or weakly sentimental talk or writing. ‘ The 
great master of narnby-pamby.’ Edin. Rev. 
Name (nam), n. [A. Bax. nama, a name; D. 
naam, G name, Goth, namo, Icel. nafn, 
Dan. navn, for namn, 8w. namn, all cog. 
with h.nomen, for flwwnen (whence Fr, now, 
a name, E. noun), 8kr. ndman, for gndman. 


a name; from same root as know.] 1. That 
by which a thing is called; the word or 
words by which a particular person or thing 
is designated, in distinction from other 
persons or things ; appellation ; denomina- 
tion; epithet. 

He called them names after the names by which 
his father had called them. Geu. xxvl. x8. 

2. A person; an Individual. [Poetical.] 

They list with women each degenerate name 
Who dares not hazard life for future fame. Drydm. 

3. That which is commonly said of a person; 
reputation; character; as, a good name; a 
bad name; a great name; a mighty name; a 
name for benevolence. 

The king's army . . , had left no good name be- 
hind Clarendon. 

4. Absolutely, renown; fame; honour; cele- 
brity; eminence; praise; distinction. 

What men of name resort to hinit Shak. 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name Sir IF. Scott. 

6. The mere word by whicii anything is 
called, as distinguished from the real thing 
itself; appearance only; sound only; not 
reality; as, a friend in name. 

And what is friendship hut a name t Goldsmith. 

6. Authority; behalf; part. 

You arc to bid any man stand, in the prince’s name. 

Shak. 

7. Persons having a certain name; a family; 
a connection. 

The able and experienced ministers of the repub- 
lic, mortal enemies of his name, came every day to 
pay their feigned civilities Motley. 

8 t In gram, a noun. —Name of Qod, in 
Scrip his titles, his attributes, his will or 

{ lurpose, his honour and glory, his word, 
lis grace, his wisdom, power, and good- 
ness, his worship or service, or God him- 
self —To call names, to apply opprobrious 
names; to call by reproachful appellations. 
—I'o take a name in vain, to use a name 
profanely or lightly ; to swear by a name 
without necessity. 

Who, never naming God except for gain, 

So never took that useful name tn vain 

Tennyson, 

—Christian name, a personal name preced- 
ing the family name, and usually formally 
liestowed at baptism. 

Name (namV v t pret & pp named; ppr. 
naming, [hrom the noun.] 1. To distin- 
guish by giving a particular appellation to; 
to denominate ; to entitle ; to designate by 
a particular word or words. 

She named the cliild Ichabod. 1 Sam. iv. 21. 

2. To mention by name ; to utter or record 
the name of; as, the person named in a 
document. 

He names the name Eternity. Tennyson. 

3. To nominate ; to designate for any pur- 
pose by name; to specify. 

Thou shall anoint unto me him whom I name unto 
thee 1 Sam. xvi 3 

4 To pronounce to be; to speak of or men- 
tion as. 

Celestial, whether among the thrones, or named 
Of them the highest Milton. 

— To name the name of Christ, to make pro- 
fession of faith in him. 2 Tim. ii. 19.— To 
name a day or the day, to fix a day for any- 
thing: specifically said of a lady’s fixing her 
marriage-day. 

1 can't charge my memory with ever having at- 
tempted to deceive iny little woman since she named 
the day. Dickens, 

Bvn. To denominate, style, term, call, men- 
tion, specify, designate, nominate. 
Nameable (niim'a-bl), a. Same as Namable, 
Nameless (namaesV a. 1. Without a name; 
not distinguished by an appellation ; as, a 
nameless star.— 2. Not known to fame ; ob- 
scure ; undistinguished; Ignoble; without 
family or pedigree. 

Nameless and birthlcss villains tread on the necks 
of the brave and long-descended. Sir H’. Scott. 

3. That cannot be named; that ought not 
to be named; as, nameless sins. —4. Inex- 
nressilde. 'Nameless woe.’ Shak. 
Hamelessly (nam'les-li), adv, In a name- 
less manner. 

Namelessness (namles-nes), n. The state 
of being nameless or without a name; the 
state of being undistinguished. 

Namely (nam^li), adv, 1. To mention by 
name; to particularize; to wit; videlicet; 
that is to say. 

For the excellency of the soul, namely, its power 
of divining dreams; that several such divinations have 
been tnade, none can question. Addtson. 
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2.t Expressly; chiefly; especially. 

The solitarlwesB of man . . . God hath tuxmtly 
and principally ordered to prevent by marria?e. 

Mitton. 

For , . . there was nothing for him to fear, and 
namely at such a time. Holland. 

Nameplate (nam'plat), n. A metal plate 
bearing a person’s name, such as is often 
placed on or near the door of a dwelling or 
place of business. 

Namer (nam'6r), n. One that names or calls 
by name. ‘Merlin, namer of that town.’ 
Drayton. 

Namesake (nam'sak), n. One that has the 
same name as another; one named after an- 
other for that other’s sake. ‘ Her impov- 
erished namesakes and kindred.’ Lord 
Lytton. 

Nan (nan), inter j. Same as A nan. Used 
locally both in England and the United 
States. 

Nana, Nanon (n&'na. nh’non), n. A South 
American name of the pine-apple. 

Nancy -pretty ( nan'si-prit-i), n. A plant, 
Saxijraga umhrosa: a corruption of none- 
so-pretty. 

Nandine (nan'din), n. Nandinia hinotata, 
a handsome animal allied to the ichneumon, 
distinguished by a double row of spots along 
the body. 

Nandu (nan'dft), n. [Braz. nhandu.] The 
South American ostrich, a bird of the genus 
Rhea. See Rhea. 

Nane (nan), a. No; none. [Scotch.] 
Nankeen, Nankin (nan-kenO, n. i. A sort 
of cotton cloth, usually of a yellow colour, 
originally manufactured and imported from 
Nankin in China The peculiar colour of 
these cloths is natural to the cotton (Gossy- 
mum religiosum) of which they are made. 
Nankeen is now imitated in most other 
countries where cotton goods are woven. ~ 
2. pi. Trousers or breeches made of this ma- 
terial. ‘Some sudden prick too sharp for 
• humanity— especially humanity in nankeens 
—to endure without kicking.’ Lord Lytton. 
Nanosaurus, Nanosaur (na-nd-sa'rus, na- 
nd-eftri), n. [L. nanus, a dwarf, saurus, a 
lizard ] A fossil lizard-like animal belong- 
ing to the group Deinosaiiria, discovered in 
North America, and about the size of a cat 
Nantes (nants), 71. A kind of brandy, so 
called from Nantes in France, whence it is 
shipped. Sir W. Scott. 

Naos (na'os), n. (Gr. naos, a temple ] In 
arch, the body of an ancient temple: some- 
times, but en’oneously, applied to the cella 
or interior. The space in front of the naos 
was called pronaos, a word which is hence 
frequently considered synonymous with por- 
tico, and the corresponding space at the rear 
of the naos was termed posticum.. 

Nap (nap), V i. oret. <fe pp. 7iapped; ppr. nap- 
ping. [A Sax. )i7iappian, hneeppian, to take 
A nap, to doze: connections doubtful.] 1 To 
have a short sleep; to be drowsy.— 2. To be 
in a careless, secure state. ‘ I took thee 7iap- 
ving, unprepared ’ Hudibras. 

Niyp (nap), n. A short sleep or slumber. 

‘ 'Twas but an after-dinner's nap. ' Tennyson 
Nap (nap), n. [A. Sax. hnoppa, the nap of 


cloth: 1). nop, noppe, Dan. nappe, L.G. nohhe, 
nap of cloth; perhaps allied to fcnob, and 
originally applied to the little tufts or knots 


2.t Linen worn on the person; linen under- 
clothing. 

Thence Clodius hopes to set his shoulders free 

From the light burden of his napery. Bp. Hall. 

Naplxa-water (naTa-wg-t^r), n. A fragrant 
perfume distilled from orange flowers, 
Naphew(na’fa), n. A plant. See Nave w. 
Naphtha (nap’ tna or nafTha),n. [L. Or. Chal. 

! Syr. and Ar, naphtha, Ter. Jiaft, naphtha, 
from Ar. nafata, to push out, as pustules, to 
throw out, to boil, to be angry ] A variety i 
of bitumen, thin, volatile, fluid, and in flam- 
mable, unctuous to the touch, and constantly 
emitting a strong odour. It is generally of 
a yellow colour, but may be rendered colour- 
less by distillation. Its specific gravity is 
about 0-76. It is highly inflammable, ignit- 
ing even on the approach of a lighted taper, 
and burning with a white smoky flame. 
Naphtha is a mixture of several hydrocar- 
bons. Springs of native naphtha (called 
also Petroleum or liock-oil) exist in many 
parts of the world, as in Japan, Burmah, 
Persia, the shores of the Caspian Sea, Sibe- 
ria, Italy, France, and North America. 'The 
finest varieties are found on the shores of 
the Caspian, and here are also very prolific 
springs, like those in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Ohio A liquid very similar to naphtha, 
and known as parajffln oil, is obtained by the 
distillation of cannel-coal or bituminous 
shale ; and a similar fluid, known as wood- 
naphtha, is produced by the distillation of 
wood. Naphtha is in great repute as a sol- 
vent for caoutchouc, camphor, guttapercha, 
and fatty and resinous bodies generally ; 
and it Is largely employed as a source of 
artificial light. 

Naphthalene (nap'tha-len),n i (CjoHg) A 
hydrocarbon formed during the destructive 
distillation of pit-coal for the production of 
gas. It is obtained by redistilling the coal- 
tar It is a white crystallizable solid, which 
fuses at 17fl'’Fahr.,and its vapour condenses 
in large white flaky crystals. It burns with 
much smoke, and dissolves in alcohol and 
ether. It combines with sulphuric acid, form- 
ing several sulpho-conipounds.- 2.Scheorer- 
ite (which see) 

Naphthallze (nap'thal-iz), v t To impreg- 
nate or saturate with naphtha. 
Naphthylamlne (nap-tnil'a-min), n. (C^ 
H{)J^.) A chemiciu base obtained from ni- 
tronaphthalene by reducing it with iron fil- 
ings and acetic acid It unites with acids to 
form crystallizable salts. It has a most dis- 
gusting smell. Solutions of it colour pine 
boards yellow. 

Napier’s Bones, Napier’s Rods (n&-perz’ 
bbnz, na-perz' rodz), n pi. A contrivance 
devised by John Napier, of Merchiston, for 
facilitating large calculations in multiplica- 
tion or division. It consists of a number of 
rods made of bone, ivory, horn, wood, paste- 
board, or other convenient material, the face 
of each of which is divided into nine equal 
parts in the form of little squares, and each 
part, with the exception of the top compart- 


' disposition of figures will be found ranged 
in the two lines formed by the triangles ot 

each square 6284 

8445 

These added together make . . . 40784 
Against 5, on the index-rod, the 

figures are 0606 

8344 

38946 

The products when added give the 

sum required 380184 

Division is performed in aii analogous man- 
ner. 

Napiform (na’pi-form), a. [L. napxts, a tur- 
nip, and foTTna, form.] Having the shape 
of a turnip, swelled in the upper part, and 
becoming more slender below ; as, a riapi- 


form root. 

Napkin (napTcin), n. [Dim. of Fr. nappe, a 
cloth, a table-cloth, from L. mappa, a nap- 
kin. See Napeky.] 1 A cloth used for wip- 
ing the hands; a towel.— 2. t A handkerchief. 

‘ And dipped their napkins in his sacred 
blood.’ Shak. 

Napkin-ring (nap'kin-ring), n. A ring of 
ivory, wood, shell, or metal, to inclose a 
table-napkin. 

Napless (nappes), a. Without nap; thread- 
bare ‘ 'The napless vesture of humility. ’Shak. 

Naples-yellow (na'plz-yel-d), w. A fine yel- 
low pigment composed of the oxides of lead 
and antimony. It is employed not only in 
oil-painting, but also for porcelain and 
enamel. It has a brilliant, rich golden hue. 
Chromate of lead is sometimes used as a 
substitute for this colour. 

Napoleon (na-pOie-on),/! [After Napoleonl.] 
1 A French gold coin, worth 20 francs, or 
16fi lO^d. sterling.— 2. A game played with 
cards. 

Napoleona (na-p 6 -le- 0 'na), n. [From the 


on coarse cloth.] The woolly or villous 
substance on the surface of cloth, felt, or 
other fabric ; the pile, as of a hat ; hence, 
what resembles this, as the downy or soft 
hairy substance on some plants. 

Jack Cade, the clothier, means to dress the com- 
monwealth and set a new nap upon it. S/tai. 

Nap (nap), v.t. prot. <fe pp. napped; ppr. 
7iapping. To raise or put a nap on. 

Nap (nap), n. [A Sax ciuep. Sc. kruip, a 
knoll; I cel. nappr, the top of anything, a 
globule.] A knoD; a protuberance; the top 
of a hill. [Local ] 

Nape (uap), n. [Perhaps same as A. Sax. 
cTUBp, the top of anything, a nob. See Nap, 
a knob ] The back part of the neck; the pro- 
minent part of the neck behind. 

Nape-orest (nap'krest), n A genus of West 
Amcan birds (Schizornls) allied to the plan- 
tain-eaters, and resembling them in habit. 

Napery (n&p' 6 r-i), n. [Fr. napperie, from 
nappe, a towel, from L. mappa, a towel, by 
change of m into n, as in Fr. i^Jie, from L. 

a medlar. ] 1. A collective term for 
linen cloths used for domestic purposes, 
especially for the table ; table-cloths, nap- 
kins, &c. 

'Tis true that he did eat no meat on table-cloths 
out of mere necessity, because they had no meat nor 
nap^. Gayton. 

ch, cAain; 6h, 8c. looA; g, go\ J.iob; 


Napier's Bones or Rods. 

ment, subdivided by a diagonal line into 
two triangles. A suflUcient number of rods 
must be provided for each of the headings, 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 , 6 , 7, 8 , 9, so that by placing the 
proper rods side by side any number may be 
seen at the top, while the several multiples 
occupy, in order, the eight lower compart- 
ments ; when the multiple consists of two 
figures these are placed one on each side of 
the diagonal line. There Is also a rod called 
the index-rod, the squares on which are not 
subdivided into trianglea To multiply, for 
example, the number 6789 by 66 . Place four 
of the rods together, so that the top num- 
bers form the multiplicand; then look on 
the Index-rod for 6 , the first number of the 
multiplier, and on the corresponding com- 
partments of the four rods the following 


Emperor Napoleon I,] A remarkable genus 
of plants belonging to the nat. order Myr- 
taceo), which is now believed to consist of 
only one species, found in tropical Africa. 
N. imperialis has remarkably showy red, 
white, or blue flowers, the corolla being 
formed of three rows of petals. The fruit 
is soft, resembling a pomegranate, with a 
very astringent rind 

Napoleonlst (na-pS'le-on-lst), n. A sup- 
porter of tlie dynasty of the Napoleons. See 
Bonapartist 

NapoleOPlte (na-p 6 'l§-on-it), n. A kind of 
felspar found in Corsica; orthoclase. 
Napolite (na'p5-lit), n [It Napoli, Naples.} 
A blue mineral from Vesuvius. 

Nappiness (nap'i-nes), n. The quality of 
having a nap; abundance of nap, as on cloth. 
Napping (nnp'ing), n. In hat -making, a 
sheets partially felted fur before it is 
united to the hat-body. E. H. Knight. 
Napping-machlne (nap'ing-ma-sh^n), n. A 
macnlne for raising the nap or pile on wool- 
len and cotton fabrics. E H. K7iight. 
Nappy (nap'i), a. 1 . A term applied to ale 
or beer, and probably meaning literally 
causing to nap or doze; heady; strong. 

With nappy beer I to the barn repaired. Gay 

2. Having abundance of nap or down on the 
surface. 

Nappy (nap'i), n. Ale. [Scotch.] 

Nappy (nap'i), n [A Sax. nappe, hnoep, a 
cup, bowl.] A round earthen dish with a 
flat bottom and sloping sides 
Napron t (na'prun), n. An apron ; a more 
coirect fonn than apT07i See Apron. ‘And 
put before his lap a 7iapro7i white. ’ Spenser. 
Naptaklngt (nap'tak-ing), n. A taking by 
surprise, as when one is not on his guard ;. 
unexpected onset when one is unprepared. 

Napta/tinrs, n^saults, spollin^s, and firings, have, 
in our forefathers’ days, between us and France, 
been common Jtich. Carrw. 

Napu (na-pdO. Thfi native name of a 
very small, peculiarly elegant musk-deer 
(Trag^Uus napu) inhabiting Java and Su- 
matra. It is remarkable for having the 
smallest blood-corpuscles of any animal yet 
known. , 

Napus (n&'pusX n. A kind of turnip, the 
navevv' (which see). 

Nap-warp (nap'warp), n. In weaving, the 
upper warp covering the main warp ; pile- 
warp. ..i 

Naraka (nkria-ka), n. In Hind. myth, a 
name corresponding to our hell. J* c®“***^ 
of twenty-eight divisions, each inhabl^d by 
a peculiar class of sinners, and each the 
scene of a different kind of torture, 
Narcaphtoon (nftr-kaf'thon), n. [(^1 The 
bark of an aromatic tree, formerly brought 
from India, used in fumigation. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, lAng; TH, tAen; th, tAin; w, idg; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Kkt. 
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israrcela, Narceine (nar-sS'l-a, nttr'se-in), n. 
[Gr. narki, torpor.] (CasH^NO®.) An al- 
kaloid contained in opium. It is extracted 
from the brown mother-liquors of morphia, 
or hydrochlorate of morpW, by a tedious 

E rocess. It is sparingly soluble in water, 
ut very soluble in alcohol. It forms fine 
silky crystals, which have a metallic taste. 
Narcisslne (nar-sis'in), a. Eelating to or 
like the narcissus 

NaroiSBUS (nar-sis'us), n. [L., from Gr. 
narkiiuios, the plant, and also a beautiful 
youth changed into it, from narke, torpor : 
from the narcotic properties of the plants. ] 
An extensive genus of bulbous plants, 
mostly natives of Europe, nat. order Ani- 
aryllidaceso. The species are numerous, 
and from their hardiness, delicate shape, 
gay yellow or white flowers, and smell, 
have long been favourite objects of cul- 
tivation, especially the daffodil {N. Pseudo- 
narcissuis), the jonquil (JS Jonquilla), poly- 
anthus narcissus (.AT. Tazettu), and white nar- 
cissus {N. poeticm). The daffodil is com- 
pletely naturalized in many parts of Eng- 
land, CTOwing in meadows and wooils and 
under hedges. The bulbs of poeticits have 
long been known as emetic, and a similar 
power exists in N. Tazetta and N. Pseudo- 
narcissus, 

NaxcOSiS (nhr-ko'sis), n. [Gr. See below.] 
The effect of a narcotic, whether medicinal 
or poisonous; narcotism. 

Narcotic, Narcotical (nar-kot'ik, nar-kot'- 
ik-al), a. [Gr. narkotikos, from narkou, to 
render torpid, narki, torpor.] Having the 
properties of a narcotic. 

Narcotic (nar-kot'ik), n. A substance which, 
administered in small doses, stimulates, 
allays morbid susceptibility, and relieves 
pain ; in larger doses, produces sleep ; and 
m poisonous doses brings on stupor, coma, 
convulsions, and even death. Opium, hem- 
lock, henbane, belladonna, aconite, cam- 
phor, digitalis, tobacco, alcohol, leopard’s 
bane, and a variety of other substances, are 
narcotics. 

ITaxcotically (nar-kot'ik-al-li), adv. After 
the manner of a narcotic. 

NaxcoticalneBs^ Narcoticness (n^r-kot'ik- 
al-nes, nhr-kot'ik-nes), n. The quality of 
being narcotic, or of operating as a narcotic. 
Narcotico - acrid, Narcotico - irritant 
(nar-kot'i-ko-ak"rid, nar-kot'i-kd-ir"rit-ant), 
n. In med see Acro-narcotics. 

Narcotine (narTcot-in), n. (C^HjsNOy) A 
crystallized alkaloid obtaineu by digesting 
the aqueous extract of opium in ether, and 
evaporating the ethereal solution. It was 
at first supposed to be the narcotic principle 
of opium, but this has since been shown to 
reside more exclusively in morphia, and 
narcotine is possessed rather of stimulant 
qualities 

Narcotinic (nar-kd-tin'ik), a. Pertaining 
to narcotine; applied to an acid formed 
when narcotine is heated with potash 
Narcotism (nirTtot-lzm), n. Same as Nar- 
cosis. 

Narcotize (nar^ot-iz), V. t To bring under 
the influence of a narcotic ; to affect with 
stupor. 

Nard (nard), n [L. nardus, from Gr. nardos, 
Heb. Per. nard, nard ] 1. A plant, same as 
Spikenard. —2. An unguent prepared from 
the plant. 

Nardine (nar'dln^, a. Pertaining to nard; 

having the qualities of spikenard. 

'NardOO (nar-do'), n. The native Australian 
name of the MarsUea macropus, an acotyle- 
donous plant of the nat. order Marsileaceas, 
whose spores or spore-cases are pounded by 
the natives, and made into bread and por- 
ridge 

Nardostacliys (nar-dos'ta-kis), n. [Gr. nar- 
dos, nard, and stachys, a spike. ] Spikenard, 
^enus of plants, nat. order ValerianacesB. 
The Nardostachys Jatamansi is considered 
to be the true spikenard of the ancients, and 
is valued in India not only for its aromatic 
scent, but also as a remedy in hysteria and 
epilei^y. Bee Spikenard 
Nardos (ndr'dos), n. [See N ard. ] A genus 
of plants of the nat. order Grarninese and 
tribe Agrostideso. ITie N. stricta, or mat- 
grass, is a British plant growing abundantly 
in moors and heaths, and flowering in July. 
Bee Matqrabs. 

Naret (nkr), n. [L. na/ris, the nostril.] A 
nostril. 

There is a Machiavelian plot. 

Though every nare olfact it not, Hudibras. 

VmrghnBt NargUeb (nSt^gl-le), n, [Persian 
ana Turkish name.] A kind of tobacco-pipe 


or smoking apparatus used bv the Turks 
and others, in which the smoke is passed 
through water. Spelled also N argue and 
Nargui. 

A T urkisli officer . . . was seen couched on a divan 
making believe to puff at a narghile. Thackeray, 

Nargil (nkr'gil), n. The name in southern 
Hindustan for the cocoa-nut tree. Sim- 
monds. 

Narica (nar'l-ka), n. Same as Qua^e. 
Nariform (nar'i-form), a. [L. naris, the 
nostril, and forma, shape. ] Formed like the 
nose; nose-shaped, 

Narine ( narln), a. Of or belonging to the 
nostrils. j 

Narrablet (nar'a-bl),a. [L. narratiiw, from | 
narro. See NARRATE.] Capable of being 
related, told, or narrated. Cocke ra m. 
Narrate (nar-mt'), v.t pret. & pp. narrated; 
ppr. narrating. [L. narro, narratum, to 
relate, to make known, for gtiarro, from 
I root^na, seen also in £ know, Comp.gnarus, 
knowing. ] To tell, rehearse, or recite, as a 
I story; to relate the particulars or incidents 
of; to relate in speech or writing. 

I may aptly narrate the apologue Sir F. Coke. 
When I have least to narrate~to speak in the 
Scottish phrase — I am most diverting. Ktehardson. 

[This verb was at one time considered a 
Scotticism, apparently for no very good 
reason. Mr. Fitzedward Hall points out 
that it was recognized as English by Bishop 
Lloyd as early as IfiflS; also that it was stig- 
matized as an ‘abominable verb' in the 
Quarterly Review as late as 1813.] 

Narration (nar-ra'shon), n. [L. narratio, 
narrationis, a narration See Narrate j 
1 The act of narrating, or of relating the 
particulars of an event —2. That which is 
related; story; history; the relation in words 
or writing of the particulars of any trans- 
action or event, or of any series of transac- 
tions or events. 

Homer introduces the be.st instructions, in the 
midst of the plainest narrations 11’, Broome 

3. In rhet. that part of a discourse which 
recites the time, manner, or consequences 
of an action, or simply states the facts con- 
nected with the subject, from whicli it is 
intended to draw conclusions — Syn. Re- 
cital, rehearsal, relation, account, narrative, 
story, tale, history. 

Narrative (nar'a-tiv), a. [L. narro, narra- 
tum, to relate Sec Narrate ] l Pertain- 
ing to narration; as, narrative skill —2 Apt 
or inclined to relate stories, or to tell par- 
ticulars of events; given to story-telling. 
‘Wise through time, and narrative with 
age.’ Pope [Rare and poetical.] 
Narrative (nar'a-tiv), n. l That whicli is 
narrated: a continued account of the par- 
ticulars of an event or transaction, or series 
of Incidents; a relation or nairation ; as, your 
narrative is extremely interesting. 

By this narrative you now understand the state of 
the ijuestion Bacon 

—Narrative of a deed, in Scots law, that part 
of a deed which describes the granter, and 
the person in whose favour the deed is 
granted, and states the cause of granting 
— Account, Narrative, Recital. Bee under 
Account.— 2. A particular style of composi- 
tion; as, he is very skilful in narrative. 
Narratively (nar'a-tiv-!!), adv. In a nar- 
rative manner; by way of narration, story, 
or recital. Aylijfe. 

Narrator (nar-rat'6r), n One that narrates; 
one that relates a series of events or trans- 
actions. ‘ A narrator of other men’s opinions. ' 
Mountagu. 

I had smoothed over matters more than became a 
faithful narrator. Lord I.ytton. 

Narratory (nar'a-to-ril, a. Having the 
nature of or consisting of a narration; giv- 
ing an account of events. Howell. 

Narre.t Nearer. 

To kerke the narre, from God more farre. 

Has bene an old sayd sawe. Spenser. 

Narrow (oar'd), a. [A. flax, nearu, nearo, 
narrow, also troublesome or painful; cog. 
O.Sax. naru, Fris, naar; doubtful if con- 
nected with near.] 1. Of little breadth; not 
wide or broad; having little distance from 
side to side. ‘I'he narrow seas that part 
England and France.’ Shak. 

Strait IS the gate and narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life. Mat vii. X 4 . 

2. Of little extent; very limited; as, a nar- 
row space. ‘ Confined to a narrow compass 
in the world.’ Bp. WUki/ns.—i. Limited as 
to means; straitened; as, narrow circum- 
stances ; narrow fortune.— 4. Contracted in 


mind; of confined views or sentiments; big- 
oted. 

The greatest understanding is narrow, N. Grew. 
6. Covetous; not liberal or bountiful; avari- 
cious; niggardly; as, a narrow heart. *A 
narrow and stinted charity.’ Bp. SnuU- 
ridge. 

To narrow breasts he comes all wrapt in gain. 

Sir P Sidney. 

6. Near; within a small distance; hence, 
barely sufficient to avoid evil, danger, or 
exposure. 

The Lords, by a narrow majority, . . . adopted 
the same declaration. Brougham. 

7. Close; near; accurate; scrutinizing. ‘Not 
alwavs best prepared for so narrow an in- 
spection.’ Addison. 

But first with narrow searcli I must walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unspied. 

Milton. 

—Narrow gauge, applied to railways when 
the rails are 4 feet 8^ inches apart. See 
Broad Gauge under BROAD. —iVarrow? is fre- 
quently prefixed to words with which it 
forms compounds, for the most part self- 
explanatory ; as, narroiv-hordered, narrow- 
breasted. narrow-edged, »iarrow-leaved, <fcc. 
Narrow (nar'o), n. A strait; a narrow pas- 
sage through a mountab or a narrow chan- 
nel of water between one sea or lake and 
another; a sound; any contracted part of a 
navigable river ; also, a contracted part of 
an ocean current; as, the narrows of the 
Gulf-stream at the south point of Florida. 
[It Is usually in the plural, but sometimes 
in the singular.] 

Narrow (nar'o), v t. To make narrow or 
contracted, both in the literal and figura- 
tive senses of the word. ‘ At the Straits of 
Magellan where the land Is narrowed.' Sir 
T Browne. 

One science (theology) is incomparably above all 
the rest, where it is not by corruption narrowed 
into a trade Locke. 

Desuetude does contract and narrenv our facul- 
ties Dr H More, 

Who, born for the universe, narro7ced his mind, 

Ami to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

Goldsmith. 

Narrow (nar'o), v.i. 1. To become narrow, 
literally or figuratively. 

Following up 

The river as it narrow'd to the hills Tennyson. 
2. Ill the manege, not to take ground 
enough or bear out sufficiently to the one 
hand or the other: said of a horse 
Narrower (nar'o-6r), n. One who or that 
which narrows or contracts. 

Narrowing (nar'6-ing), n The part of a 
stocking \^iich is narrowed. 

Narrowly (nar'o-liX adv In a narrow 
manner ; as, (a) with little breadth, (h) 
Sparingly (c) Closely ; accurately ; with 
minute scrutiny; rigorously; as, to look or 
watch narrowly; to search narrowly. 

A man's reputation draws eyes upon him that will 
narrowly inspect every part of him Addison 

(d) Nearly; within a little; by a small dis- 
tance. 

Some private vessels took one of the Aquapulco 
ships ana very narrowly missed of the other Swx/t. 

Narrow-minded (nar'6-mind-ed), a. Of 
confined views or sentiments; bigoted; illi- 
beral. 

Narrow-mindedness ( nai^'d-mind-ed-nes), 
n. The quality of being narrow-minded. 
Narrowness (nar'd-nes), n. The quality or 
condition of being nan-ow; as, (a) smallueBs 
of breadth or distance from side to side. 

‘ Narrouniess of streets ’ Burton, (b) Small- 
ness of extent or scope ; contractedness. 
‘The narrowness of human attainments.’ 
Glanville, (c) Smallness of estate or means 
of living ; straitened condition ; poverty. 

‘ Suit the narrowness of thy fortune.' Soum. 
(d) Fenuriousness ; covetousness, (e) lUl- 
berality; want of generous, enlarged, or 
charitable views, sentiments, or sympathies; 
as, narrowness of mind or views. 

Nor ever narrowness or spite 
Or villain fancy fleeting by 
Drew in the expression of an eye, 

Where God and Nature met in light. Tennyson. 

Narrow-souled (nar'd-sdld), a. Illiberal; 
void of generosity. 

Nartheoilim (nftr-thg'si-um), n, [From Gr. 
narthPx, a hollow-stemmed plant of the 
genus Ferula. ] A genus of small rush-like 
plants found on turfy bogs, nat. order Jun- 
caceoe. Only one species, N. ossifragum, or 
bog-asphodel, is indigenous to Britain. 
Narthex (n^r'theks), n. [Gr. narthix (see 
above), probably from its shape.] 1. In arch, 
part of a church: (a) in ancient times, (1) the 
name of an inclosed space in the ancient 
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basilicee when u*ed as Christian churches, 
generally placed near the entrance and 
separated irom the rest of the church by a 
railing or screen. (2) The name of an ante- 
temple or vestibule without the church. 
To the narthex the catechumens and peni- 
tents were admitted, (6) A name often ap- 
plied to a porch with a lean-to roof attached 
to modem churches, and either extending 
along the whole breadth of the church, or 
along the breadth of the nave. ~2. A genus of 
plants, belonging to the nat. order Umbel- 
liferfiD. From the N. Ana/etida some of the 
asafetida of commerce is derived. 

Naxwe,t u. and adv. Narrow; narrowly. 
Kaxwual, Narwal (nar'whal, nar'wal), n. 
[Dan. narhval, Icel. nd-hvalr. The second 
part is equivalent to E. whale, the first is 
of doubtful origin. Icel. nd, ndr, means a 
corpse, and the animal may have been 
named from its colour. But comp. Green- 
land a-imr-nak, a kind of wliale. ] The 
Monodon monoceroa, a cetaceous mammal ' 


Naeoency (nas'en-si), n. [See below.] Ori- 
gin, beginning, or production. ‘ The nascency 
or generation of things.' Dr. JET. More. 
Nascent (nas'ent). a. [L. nascena, nascentia, 
ppr. of naacor, to be bom.] Beginning to 
exist or to grow ; beginning development; 
coming into being, *Naaeent passions and 
anxieties.' Berkeley. — Naacent state, in 
chem. in the act of being produced or 
evolved; when Just liberated from combin- 
ation. 

Naseberry (naz'be-ri), n. [Sp. niapero, 
medlar and naseberry-tree, from L meapi- 
lua, a medlar. For ‘similar assumptions of 
a spurious English form comp, barberry, 
causeway, &c. ] The fruit of Achraa Sapota, 
nat. order Sapotacere. It is as large as a 
(juince, of a rich yellow colour, and is one 
of the richest and most agreeable of West 
Indian fmits. Called also Neeaberry, Nia- 
berry. 

Naseberry-bat (naz'be-ri-bat), n. An in- 
aectivorons and fruit-eating bai of the sub- 
genus Artibeus, so 
called in the West 
Indies from its fa- 
vourite food being 
the fmit of the 
naseberry {Achraa 
Sapota). 

Nash (nash), a. 
Chilly ; also, stiff ; 
flmi; hard, llalli- 
wcll [ Provincial 
English.] 

Nash -gab (nash'- 
gab), M. Insolent 
talk ; impertinent 
chatter. Sir W. 
Scott. [Scotch ] 
Nasicomla (na-zi-kor'ni-a), n. ju [See be- 
low.] The family of perissodactyle mam- 
mals to which the rhinoceros belongs 
Nasicoraoust (ua'zi-kor-nus), a. [L. naaua, 
nose, and cornu, horn. ] Having a horn 
growing on the nose. 

Some unicorns are among insects, as those four 
kinds of nasuor7tous beetles described by Moffetus. 

J>*r T. BroTtJfie. 

Nasiform (na'zi-form), a [L. naaua, the 
nose, and/orma, shape. ] Shaped like a nose 
Nasolabial (na-z6-la'bi-al), a. [L. nasm, 
the nose, and labium, the lip.] Relating 
to the nose and lip ; as. the nasolabial line 
Nasopalatal, Nasopalatine (na-zu-pal'a- 
tal, na-zo-pal'a-tin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the nose and palate; as, the ncLsopalatal 
aperture, the nasopalatine nerve, &c. 
Nastily (nas'ti-li), adv. In a nasty man- 
ner ; lilthily ; dirtily ; obscenely ; as, to be- 
have nastily; to speak nastily. ‘Sordidly 
and nastily habited.’ South 
Nastiness (nas'ti-nes), n. The miality of 
being nasty or what is nasty: (a) filthiness; 
dirtiness; filth. ‘'The naatineaa of the beastly 
multitude ’ Sir J. Hayward. 

The swme is as filthy when he lies close in his stye, 
as when he comes forth and shakes his nastiness in 
the street South. 

{b) Obscenity; grossness of ideas ; ribaldry. 

‘ The naatineaa of Plautus and Aristophanes. ’ 
Dryden. 

Nasturtion (nas-tfir'shon), n. The Indian 
cress {Tropceolum majua). See under N as- 
TURTIUM. 

Nasturtium (nas-tCr'shi-um), n, [L. naaua, 
the nose, and torqueo, tortum, to twist, 
because tlie acridity of the smell of JV. oj^i- 
cinale distorts the nose. ] A genus of 
annual and perennial herbs, chiefly atiuatics, 
nat. order Cruciferse. There are two or three 
British species, of whicli the most important 
is the common water-cress (A. officinale), 
which grows in rivulets, clear ditches, and 
ponds. The leaves have a moderately pun- 
gent taste, and are much used as a salad, 
and valued in medicine for their antiscor- 
butic qualities. Nasturtium is also the pop- 
ular name given to the Tropceohim majua or 
Indian cress, an American annual with pun- 
gent fruit. 

Nasty (nas'ti), a. [O.E. naaky, from or con- 
nected with A. Sax. hr^sc, soft, tender 
(whence neah); cog. L.G. nask, tmtiaak, 
dirty, Sw. naakktg, naaket, unclean, dirty.] 
1. Filthy; dirty; foul. ‘Honeying and mak- 
ing love over the na«fy sty.’ Shak. ‘Within 
thy naaty mouth.' Shak.~2. Characterized 
by indecency or obscenity; indecent; ob- 
scene; gross. — 3. Nauseous; disgusting to 
taste or smell. -—4. Disagreeable; trouble- 
some; annoying; aggravating. 

Nasty-man (nas'ti-man), n. See Garrote- 

ROBBERY. 



N.irwhal or Sea-unicorn {Monodon ntonoceros). 

found in the northern seas, averaging from 
12 to 20 feet in length. It has no teeth ex- 
cept two canines in the upper jaw, which 
are sometimes developed into enormous pro- 
jecting tusks, though commonly only the 
one on the left side is so developed, being 
straight, spiral, tapering to a point, and in 
length from (J to 10 feet. It makes excellent 
ivory. From the frequency with which the 
narwhal appears as having a single horn it has 
obtained the name of the Sea-unicorn, Uni- 
corri-Jlah, or Unicom Whale. It yields a 
good deal of valuable oil. 

Nas.t Vor ye Was. Was not. Chaucer. 

Nas.t For Ne Has. Has not ‘Pittied is 
mishappe that nas remedie ' Spenser. 

Nasal (nii'zal), a [Fr , from L nasns, the 
nose. See Nose.] 1. Pertaining to the nose; 
as, nasal artery; 7iasal hones. —2 Pttered 
through tlie nose, or through botli the nose 
and mouth simultaneously; aA,ana8also\im\, 
such as those of -7iy in English, -an, -en, -hi, 

-(m, -un, in French, and ao in Portuguese. 

— Nasal fossa', in anat the two cavities 
which constitute the internal part of the 
nose. They are the 
seat of smell, and they 
aid also in respiration 
and phonation 
Nasal (na'zal), n. 1 An 
elementary sound ut- 
tered through or part- 
ly through tne nose.— 

2. A medicine that 
operates through the 
nose ; an errhiiie. — 

8. In anc armour, that Nasal, 

part of a helmet which 
covered the nose; a nose-guard. It fell into 
disuse in the twelfth century. 

KasaliS (na-za'lis), n. A genus of monkeys, 
containing the curious Bornean long-nosed 
monkey {N. larvatua), the kahau of the na- 
tives. Called also Proboscis Monkey. See 
Kahau. 

Nasality (na-zari-ti), 71. The state or qua- 
lity of being nasal. ‘The nasality of the 
first letter.' Sir IT Jonea. 

Nasalisation (na'zal-iz-a"8hon), n. The act 
of nasalizing or uttering with a nasal sound; 
as, the nasalization of a letter. 

Kasallso (na'zal-iz),t;. t. pret. & pp. nasalized; 
ppr. naaalizina. 1. To render nasal, as the 
sound of a letter; os, the French ruxsalize 
the final n. — 2. To Insert a nasal letter In, 
espeoially n; as, L. tundo is a nasalized 
form from the root tud, to strike. 

Nasallie (na'zal-Iz), v.i. To speak or pro- 
nounce with a nasal sound ; to speak through 
Hie nose. 

Naif^ (n&'zal-l), adv. In a nasal manner; 
by ortnrough the nose. 

Natoal (nas^alk n. A kind of medicated 
pessary made of wool or cotton. 



Nasua (n&'sfi-a), a. [L. naaus, a nose.] A 
genus of South American plantigrade Mam- 
malia of the order Ursidec, but bearing 
much resemblance to the VlveriideB, dis- 
tinguished by the election and upward 
curve of the snout. They climb trees in 
pursuit of birds, and burrow at the foot of 
large trees, and often undermine them. 
The coati or coatimondi {N. rvfa) is the 
best-known species. See CoATl. 

Nasus (na'sus), n. See Clypkus. 

Nasute (na'sHt), a. [L naautua, large- 
nosed, keen-Bmelling,critical,from 7iasii«,Uie 
nose.] 1. Having a quick or delicate per- 
ception of smell; keen-scented Hence — 
2. Critical; censorious; nice; captious. ‘ Such 
as would be accounted 7iasute, critical, and 
sagacious.' Dr. Bray. 

Nasuteness (na'sftt-nes), n. The quality of 
being nasute; acuteness of scent; hence, 
nice discernment. 

All which, to any man that has but a moderate 
nasuteness, cannot but import, that m the title of 
this .sect that call themselves the family of love, 
there must be signified no other love than tlut 
which is merely natural or aniinal. Dr. H. More. 

Nat.t Not. Chaucer 
Natal (na'tal), a. [L. natalis, from ^laacor, 
to he born. ] 1. Pertaining or relating to 

one’s birth; connected with or dating from 
one’s birth; as, 7iatal day; natal place. 

‘ The monarch’s Tiatal hour. ’ Prior. —2. Pre- 
siding over birth or nativity; as, natal Jove. 
Chaucer. 

Natalltlal, Natalltious (na-tal-i'shal, n&- 
tal-i'shus), a. [L. natalitius, from naacor, 
to be bom.] Pertaining to one’s birth or 
birth-day; consecrated to one’s nativity. 

He read m the life of Virgil how far the natal- 
itial poplar had outstripped tlie rest of his contem- 
poraries hvetyn. 

Natals (na'talz), n. pi. Circumstances of a 
person’s nativity; nativity. ‘The blessed 
natals of our heavenly King.' Fitz-Qeoffry. 
Katant (na'tant), a. [L natana, natantva, 
ppr. of nato, to swim, 
freq of no, natum, to 
swim ] 1, In bot. floating 
on the surface of water; 
swimming, as the leaf of 
an aquatic plant.— 2 In 
her. a term applicable to 
all sorts of fish (except 
flying-fish and shell-fisn) 
when placed horizon- 
tally or across the field, 
as it were in the act of swimming. Called 
also Naiant. 

Natantes (na-tan'tez), n. jol. [L. ^latana, 
natantis, ppr. of nato, to swim ] A family of 
A rancid re or spiders, which live entirely upon 
or beneath the water, and are enabled by the 
hairiness of their bodies, especially on their 
under surface, to entangle and carry down 
with them a supply of air for their respira- 
tion; the water-spiders. One very inter- 
esting species, the Arnyroneta aquatica, or 
diving spider, not only employs its silken 
threads to entangle its prey, but fomis with 
them an oval bag of such close texture that 
it is impervious to air or water. 

Natantia (na-tan'shi-a), n. pi. lUiger's name 
for the order of mammals which includes the 
dugongs, zeuglodons, dolphins and whales 
(Sirenia, Zeuglodontia, and Cetacea). 
Natantly (na'tant-li), adv. In a natant 
manner; swimmingly; floatingly. 

Natation (na-ta'shon), « [L. natatio, 

natationia, from nato, to swim.] The art 
or act of swimming. Sir T. Browne. 
Natatores (na-ta-to'rez), n. pi. [Lit. swim- 
mers, from L. nato, to swim.] An order of 
swimming birds, corresponding to the Pal- 
mipedes of Cuvier, characterized by a boat- 
shaped body, usually by a long neck, short 
legs placed behind the centre of gravity so 
as to act as paddles, toes webbed or united 
by a membrane to a greater or less extent, 
close oily plumage to protect them from 
sudden reductions of temperature from the 
water, in which they mostly live and obtain 
their food. The young are able to swim 
and procure food for themselves the mo- 
ment they are liberated from the shell. The 
Natatores are divided into four families — 
Brevipennatce, including the penguins, auks, 
guilleniots, divers, and grebes; Longipen- 
natm, comprising the gulls, terns, and pe* 
trels; Totiyalmatae or Steyanopodca, the 
pelicans, cormorants, gannets, frigate-birds, 
darters, and others ; Lamelliroatrea, the 
ducks, geese, swans, and flamingoes. 
Natatorial (na-ta-toTi-al), a. Swimming or 
adapted to swimming: a term applied to such 
birds as habitually live upon the water. 





Natant. 
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Natatory (ni'ta-to-ri), a. {See Natant.] 
il^Abling to swim; adapted for the purpose 
of swimming ; as« iiatatory organs. 

Natch (nuch), n. [O.Fr. i\ache, It. natiea, 
from L. natw, the rump.] The part of an ox 
between the loins, near the rump.— JV’afc/i- 
bone, the rump-bone or aitchbone. 

Nates (n&'tez), n.j)i. [L.] The buttocks. 
Nathlesat Natheless t (^naTH'ies, ua'THg- 
les), adv. [A. Sax. niUheXms —nd, Ices, 

not the less, lit not by that or on that 
account less.] Nevertheless; not the less; 
notwithstanding 

The torrid clime 

Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire: 

Nathiesi he so endured. Mtlton. 

Nathmore,f Nathemore t (narH'mdr, na - 
THd-m6r), adv [A. Sax. nd, thy, Midimre. See 
Nathless J Not the more; never the more. 

But nathemore would that corageous swayne 
To her yeeld passage 'gainst his lord to go. Spmser. 

Natlca (nat'i-ka), n. [L, nato, to swini.l A 
genus of gasteropodous MuHusca, in which 
the shell is globose and ventricose, the 
operculum shelly, the umbilicus open, with 
a central gibbous ridge or prominence. The 
species are numerous. See NATICIDiE. 
Naticidas (na-tis'i-de), n. vl. A family of 
gasteropodous molluscs, characterized by a 
globular shell of few whorls, with shortened 
spire, the outer lip acute, and pillar often 
callous. The foot is very large, and the 
mantle hides more or less of the shell. 
Natlca is the type genus. 

Nation (na'shon), 71 [L. iwtio, from natiis, 

bom, nascor, to be born.] 1. A people in- 
habiting a certain extent of territory, and 
united by common political institutions.— 

2. An aggregation of persons of the same 
ethnological family, and speaking the same 
or a cognate language.— 3. A division of 
students according to their place of birth 
for voting purposes, as in the Universities 
of Aberdeen and Gl^ow, and formerly in 
the University of Paris. — 4. A great number; 
a great deal, by way of emphasis. 

What a ftatioH of herbs he had procured to mollify 
her humour 1 interne. 

6. t Family. Chaueer.—Lawofiuitions. Same 
as International Law. See under Inter- 
national, a 

Nation (ua'shon), a. Immense; enormous. 
[Provincial English and American ] 

Nation (na'shon), adv. Very; extremely; 
as, a nation long way. [Provincial English 
and American.] 

National (na'shon-al), a. Pertaining to 
a nation; common to a whole jpeople or 
race; public; general; as, national cus- 
toms, language, dress, interests, calamities, 
&c. ; the writer betrayed a strong national 
bias; the candidate showed that he had 
national and not merely provincial interests 
to vindicate.— National air, in music, a 
popular tune peculiar to or characteristic 
of a particular nation; specifically, that 
tune which by national selection or consent 
is usually sung or played on certain public 
occasions, as * Ood save the Queen ’ in Eng- 
land, ‘Haill Columbia' in America, the 
‘Marseillaise’ in France, the ‘Emperor's 
Hymn’ in Austria, <fec . — National Church, 
the established church of a country or na- 
tion In England the national church is 
Protestant and Episcopaliau, the sovereimi 
being the head and supreme govenior. In 
Scotland the national church Is Protestant 
and Presbyterian ; the sovereign claims to 
■it by a commissioner as head of the General 
Assembly, the supreme church court.— Na- 
tional debt, the sum which is owing by a gov- 
ernment to individuals who have advanced 
money to the government for public pur- 
poses, either in the anticipation of the pro- 
duce of particular branches of the revenue, 
or on credit of the general power which the 
goremment possesses of levying the sums 
necessary to pay interest for the money V>or- 
rowed or to repay the principal.— Nationaf 
iohooU, schools organized and supported to 
% greater or less extent by government. 
NutonallBin (na'shon-al-izm), n. 1. The 
state of being national; nationality. —2. An 
idiom or phrase peculiar to a nation; a 
national trait or character ~3. In Ireland, 
the political programme of the party that 
desires more or less complete separation 
from Great Britain 

Natloualift (na'shon-al-ist), n. A supporter 
of nationalism; in politics, a supporter of 
Irish Nationalism. 

Nationality (na-shon-aFi-ti), n. 1. The ag- 
gregate of the onalities that distinguish a 
nation; national character.— 2. I'he quality 


of being national or strongly attached to 
one's own nation or countrymen. 

He could not but «iee In them that nattonahty 
which 1 believe no liberal Scotchman will deny. 

Boswell. 

3. The people constituting a nation; a 
nation; a race of people; as, I do not 
know of what nationality he is. 

For some years past few phrases have been so often 
used in political writings as that of ‘the riKhts of 
nattonaltties' , thou};h tliere is far from beui^ any 
jjeneral understanding- as to what a nattotiality is, or 
what the rights claimed for It are. H. S. Edwards 

4. Separate existence as a nation ; national 
unity and integrity. ‘Institutions calculated 
to ensure the preservation of their nation- 
ality.' H. S Edwards. 

Nationalization (na'shon-al-i-za' shon), n 
The act of nationalizing ; the transference 
of land or other property from private 
ownership to the ownership of the state. 
Nationalize (na'shon-al-iz), v. t. pret. & pp. 
natioimlized\ ppr. nationalizing. 1. To make 
national; as, to nationalize an institution. 

2. To give the character and habits of a 
nation to, or the peculiar attachments which 
belong to citizens of the same nation ; as, 
to nationalize a foreign colony,— 8. To make 
to belong to the people of a country collec;- 
tivelv; to withdraw from private ownership 
and hand over to the nation at large; as, to 
nationalize the land or the railways In a 
country. 

Nationally (na'shon-al-li), adv. In a na- 
tional manner or way; with regard to tlie 
nation; as a whole nation. ‘ The Jews . . . 
being nationally espoused to God by cove- 
nant.’ South. 

Nationalness (na'shon-al-nes), n. state of 
being national. Johnson. 

Native (na'tiv), a. [L. nativus, born, innate, 
natural, native, from nascor, natus, to be 
bom. ] 1. 1 Coming into existence by birth ; 
having an origin; born. 

Anaximander's opinion is that the gods are native, 
rising and vanishing again. Cudworth 

2. Pertaining to or connected with one’s 
birth, or with the place or circumstances of 
one’s birth; as, native land; Tiaf ire language. 

3. Conferred by birth; derived from origin; 
bom with ; not artificial or acquired ; as, 
native simplicity, grace, genius, and the 
like; natural. 

The members, retired to their homes, reassume 
the native sedateness of their temper. Swift 

4. Cognate ; congenial ; kindred. ‘ To join 
like likes and kiss like native things,’ Shak. 
[Rare ]— 6. Connected by birth ; resulting 
from birth; belonging to by virtue of birth. 

‘ Ere her native king shall falter under foul 
rebellion’s arms.’ Shak. ‘Though I am 71 a- 
tive here, and to the manner born.’ Shak.— 
6 Indigenous; not foreign or exotic; belong- 
ing to some indigenous race or people —7. 
Occurring in nature pure or unmixed with 
other substances : said of mineral bodies 

Silver i.s common native, and also in combination 
with sulphur, &c Dana. 

Native (na'tiv), n. 1. One bom in a place or 
country; a person or thing which derives its 
origin from a place or country.— 2. fNatural 
source; origin. 

The accusation, . , . 

All cause unborn, could never be the native 
Of our so frank donation i>hak. 

[Some modern editions read here motive.]— 

3. An oyster raised in an artificial bed. Such 
oysters are considered far superior to those 
dredged from the natural beds. 

Native-born (na'tiv-boro), a. Native by 
birth; not foreign; indigenous 
Natively (uativ-li), adv. By birth; natu- 
rally; originally. 

We wear hair which b not natively our own, 
yer. Taylor. 

Nativeness (na'tiv-nes), n. State of being 
native or produced by nature 
Natlvlsm (na'tiv-izm), n. 1. A disposition 
to favour those of native birth in preference 
to those of foreign origin. [American.]— 2, 
The doctrine of innate ideas. 

Nativity (na-tiv'i-ti). n. 1. A coming into 
life or the world; birth. — The Jiativity, the 
birth of Christ. 

At my nativity 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, Shak. 
2. The circumstances attending birth, as 
time, place, and mannm'. 

They say there is divinity in odd numbers, either 
in nativity, chance, or death. Shak. 

Thy birth and thy nativity is of the land of Canaan. 

£zek. xvi. 3 . 

8 . A picture representing the birth of Christ. 

4. In astrol. a scheme or figure of the hea- I 


vena, particularly of the twelve houses, at 
the moment when a person was bora, and 
called also the Horoscope.— To cast a na- 
tivity is to draw out a scheme of the heavens 
at the moment of birth, and calculate ac- 
cordiug to rales the future influence of the 
predominant stars. 

Natrolite (na'trol-U), 71. [Natron (which 
see), and Gr. Uthos, a stone.] A zeolite of 
the mesotype group, so called on account 
of the great quantity of soda it contains. 
It occurs in trap-rocks, and consists of 4& 
parts silica, 26 alumina, 16 soda, and 10 
water. / ron natrolite has one-fourth of the 
alumina replaced by iron. 

Natron (na tron), 71. [Fr. and Sp. natrem, from 
Ar. 7 iatru 7 i, native cai'bonate of soda: same 
word as nitre.] (NajCOglOHaO.) Native 
carbonate of soda, or mineral alkali. It is 
found in the ashes of several marine plants, 
in some lakes, as in tiie lakes of Egypt, and 
in some mineral springs. Called also Ti'07ia. 
Natter (nat'6r), v.i. [Allied to Icel. k 7 ietta, 
to grumble, gnadda. to murmur.] To talk 
peevishly ; to grumble. [Colloq.j 
Natterjack, Natterjack Toad (nat'dr-jak, 
nat'6r-jak t6d), 71. JJiifo cala 7 mta, a spe- 
cies of toad abundant in various parts of 
England. Its colour is light yellowish, in- 
clining to brown, and clouded with dull 
olive, and it has a bright yellow line run- 
ning along the middle of the back. It does 
not leap or crawl with the slow pace of the 
common toad, but its motion is more like 
running, whence it has also the name of 
Walking Toad or Running 'Toad. It has a 
deep and hollow voice, which may be heard 
at a great distance, 

Nattes (nuts), n. [From Fr 7iatt€. a mat, a 
hiissock; li.jnatta, a 
mat, by the change 
of ni into n : comp. 
Fr. nappe, from L 
rnappa-, nejie, from 
inespilus, Ac.] A 
name given to an 
ornament used in 
tlie decoration of 
surfaces in the 
architecture of the 
twelfth century,, 
Nnttes, Bayeux Cathedral, resem- 

blance to the In- 
terlaced withs of matting 
Nattily (nat'i-li), adv. lii a natty manner; 
sprucely; tidily. [Colloq.] 

NattlnesB (nat'i-nes), n Htate of being^ 
natty or neat. [Colloq.] 

Natty (nat'i), a. [Perhaps from Treaf ] Neat; 
tidy; smart; spruce. [Colloq ] 

Natural (nat'u-ral), a. [O. Fr natural. 
Mod. Fr. naturel, from L. naturalis, from 
7iatura, nature, from 7iascor, to be born or 
produced. See NATURE ] 1. Pertaining to 
nature; produced or effected by nature; not 
artificial, acquired, or assumed; determined 
by nature; conferreil by nature; normal; as, 
the 7xatural growth of plants or animals* 
natural strength or disposition; the natural 
heat of the body; natural colour; 7iatural 
beauty. ‘A wretch whose natural gifts 
were poor.’ Shak. — 2. In conformity with 
the laws of nature; according to the stated 
course of things; regulated by the laws which 
govern events, actions, sentiments, Ac. ; hap- 
pening in the ordinary course of thinp with- 
out the intervention of accident or violence: 
as. misery is the natural consequence 01 
crime; a natural death. ‘ There is some- 
thing in this more than natural.' Shak . — 
8. Connected with or relating to the exist- 
ing system of things; treating of or derived 
from the creation, as known to man, or the 
world of matter and mind; belonging to 
nature ; as, natural philosophy or history; 
natural religion or theology; 7iatural laws. 

I call that natural religion which men might know 
... by the mere principles of reason, improved by 
consideration ana experience, without the help of 
revelation. Bp. H'ilkins. 

4 According to life and reality; not strained 
or affected; without affectation, artificiality, 
or exaggeration; true to the life. 

On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 

'Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 
Goldsmith. 

5. Obedient to the normal impulses of na- 
ture; affectionate; kind. ‘ In his love toward 
her ever most kind and natural.' Shak.— 
6 Born out of wedlock; illegitimate; bas- 
tard; as, a 7\atural son,— 7. Connected by 
the ties of nature or of consanguinity. ‘ A 
secret and villanous contriver against m» 
his 7iatural brother. ’ Shak.— 8. In a stAt» 
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of nature; unrenewed from sin; unregener- 
ated. j 

The natural man receiveth not the thin« of the 
Spirit of God. 3 Cor. ii. 14. 

9. In a term applied to a function or 
number belonging to, to be taken in, or re- 
ferred to some system in which the base is 
1 ; as, natural numbers, those commencing j 
at 1; natural sines, cosines, &c., those I 
taken in arcs whose radii are 1 —10. In music, I 
(a) a term aimlied to the diatonic or nor- 
mal seal© of C. (See Scale.) (b) Applied 
to an air or modulation of harmony which 
moves by easy and smooth transitions, 
changing gradually or but little into nearly 
related keys, (c) Applied to music produced 
by the voice, as distinguished from instru- 
mental music, (d) Applied to the harmo- 
nics or over-tones given off by any vibrating 
body over and aliove its original sound. — 
Natural history, originally a history or de- 
scription of nature in its widest sense, com- 
prehending the sciences of (a) biology, or 
the science of living beings, that is, zoology 
and botany; (b) chemistry; (c) physics or 
natural philosophy; (d) geology and miner- 
alogy, Including palmontology, or the science 
of fossils. In a narrower sense the term, 
as now commonly employed, applies collec- 
tively to the sciences of zoology and botany; 
and it has been still further restricted to 
designate the science of zoology alone.— 
Natural liberty. See Liberty. — 
obligation. See OBLiaATlON.— A^aturaZ or- 
der, in hot. an order belonging to the natural 
system of classifleation, in contradistinction 
to one of an artificial system devised for 
the mere convenience of the student. In 
this system all the organs must be taken 
into consideration, and the affinity of any 
two or more plants will be determined by 
the agreement or disagreement first in the 
more important organs and then in the less 
important— ATaturaZ persons, in law, such 
as we are formed by tne Deity, opposed to 
artificial persons, who are formed into cor- 
porations by human laws tor purposes of 
society and government.— A'aturaZ philoso- 
phy, originally, the study of nature in gen- 
eral; but now more commonly restricted to 
designate that branch of physical science 
which treats of those properties and phe- 
nomena of bodies which are unaccompanied 
by an essential change in the bodies them- 
selves. It thus iucluaes the various sciences 
classed under physics. See Physics —Natu- 
ral science, a tenn employed in much the 
same signification as natural history in its 
widest sense, and used in contradistinction 
to mental, moral, or mathematical science. — 
Natural selection. See Selection. 

Natural (nat'il-ral), n. 1. One bom without 
the usual powers of reason or understand- 
ing ; an idiot ; a fool ‘ No more capable of 
reasoning than a perfect natural. ‘ Locke, 

2 t A native ; an original inhabitant. ‘ The 
inhabitants and naturals of the place.’ Abp. 
Abbot — 3.t A gift of nature; natural quality. 

To consider them in their pure naturals, the carl’s 
intellectual faculties were his strongest part, and the 
duke, his practical H’otton 

4. In music, a character marked thus t], the 
use of which is to make a sharpened note a 
semitone lower, and a flattened one a semi- 
tone higher The power of this character, 
however, does not extend beyond the bar 
in which it appears, except where a lasting 
change of key is intended, when it forms, as 
it were, part of a new signature. 

Natural -bom (nat'u-ral-bom), a. Native 
in a country ; not alien ; as, natural - bom 
subjects. Blackstone. 

Naturalesque (nat'fl-ral-esk), a. In omarn. 
preserving pretty closely the characteristics 
of natural objects; as, designed in a natural- 
esque style. 

Naturausni (nat'h-ral-izm), n. 1. Mere state 
of nature.— 2. In theol. (a) the doctrine that 
the existence of a supreme being and his 
attributes, and our relations to him, may 
be inferred from observing nature without 
the aid of revelation; natural religion. Nat- 
uralism In this sense may coexist with or- 
thodox theology, and support it. (b) The j 
doctrine that all the operations in the uni- i 
verse, moral as well as physical, are carried ! 
on in accordance with fixed laws, and with- 
out the Interference of any supernatural 
power, and that consequently there is no 
efficacy In prayer, no miracles or revelations. 

NaturaUsi (nat'fl-ral-ist), n. 1. 1 One versed 
in natural science. 

Toll mo, ye tuitura/ists, who sounded the first 
inarch ana retreat to the tide, ‘ Hither sh^t thou 
come and no further T’ Fuller. 


2. One verted in natural history.— 8. One 
who holds the theory or doctrine of natur- 
alisin; a deist or atheist 

Naturallltlc (nat'ft-ral-isfc'^lk), a. l. Per- 
taining to the doctrines of naturalism.— 
2. In accordance with nature ; following or 
based on natural objects ; as, a naturalmic 
style of ornamentation in architecture. 

Naturallty t (nat-u-rall-ti), n. The state 
of being natural. 

Natlirailzatioil(nat’a-ral-iz-a'’shon),n. [See 
Naturalize.] The act of naturalizing or 
state of being naturalized; specifically, in 
law, the act of placing an alien in the con- 
dition fthat is, investing him with the rights 
and privileges) of a natural subject. By the 
Naturalization Act of 1870 an alien resident 
in the United Kingdom for a term of not 
less than five years, or who has been in the 
service of the crown for not less than five 
years, may apply to the secretary of state 
for a certificate of naturalization, and on 
piving evidence of particulars may obtain 
It. This certificate entitles the alien to all 

} )olitical and other rights, powers, and privi- 
eges to which a natural-born British sub- 


ject is entitled 

Naturalize (nat'u-ral-izV v.t. pret. & pp. 
naturalized; ppr. naturalizing. 1. To make 
natural; to render easy and familiar by cus- 
tom and habit. 

He rises fresh to his hammer and anvil; custom 
has naturalized his labours to him. South. 

2. To confer the rights and privileges of a 
native subject or citizen upon; to adopt 
into a nation or state.— 3. To accustom or 
habituate to a climate; to acclimatize.— 
4. To receive or adopt as native, natural, or 
vernacular; to make our own; as, to na- 
turalize foreign words. 

Naturalize (nat'h-ral-iz), v.i. 1. To become 
like a native. 

I have naturalized here (in London) perfectly, 
and have been more kindly received than is good for 
my modesty to remember y^ffrey 

2 To explain phenomena by natural laws, 
to the exclusion of the supernatural. 

We see how far the mind of an age is infected by 
this naturalixins tendency. H, Busknell. 

Naturally (nat'u-ral-li), adv. In a natural 
manner: (a) according to nature; by the 
force or impulse of nature ; not by art or 
habit ; as, he was naturally elotiuent. (b) 
According to nature; without affectation; 
with just representation; according to life. 

That part 

Was aptly fitted and naturally performed Shak. 
(c) According to the usual course of things ; 
as, the effect or consequence naturally fol- 
lows. id) Spontaneously; without art or 
cultivation. 

There is no place where wheat naturally grows. 

^hnson. 

Naturalness (nat’u-ral-nes), n. The state 
of being natural: (a) the state of being given 
or produced by nature ; as, the naturalness 
of desire. (Z>) Conformity to nature, or to 
truth and reality; absence of affectation; 
as, the TMturalness of a person’s behaviour 

Nature (na'tur), n. [Fr., from L. natura, 
from the stem of natm (for gnatus), born, 
produced, from root gna or gan, seen in 
E. know, can, ken, kin; Skr. jan, to produce; 
L yigno, to beget; Gr. gignomai, to be born 
(the last two being reduplicated forms).] 

1. In a general sense, the universe, as contra- 
distinguished from the Creator; whatever 
exists or is produced without artificial 
means ; the system of tiling of which our- 
selves are a part; the world of matter, or of 
matter and mind; the creation, especially 
that part of it by which man is more imme- 
diately surrounded, and which affects his 
organs, as mountains, seas, rivers, woods, 
animals, and the like. 

Nature in the abstract is the aggregate of the 
powers and properties of all things. Nature means 
the sum of nil phenomena, together with the causes 
which produce them; including not only all that 
happens, but all that is capable of happening ; the 
unused capabilities of causes being as much a part 
of the idea of nature, as those which take effect. 

y. S. Mill. 

2. By a metonymy of the effect for the cause, 
nature is used for the agent, creator, author, 
producer of things, or for the powers that 
carry on the processes of the creation ; the 
total of idl agencies and forces, often con- 
ceived of as a single and separate force. 
In this sense sometimes opposed to super- 
natural agency. 

And there is in this business more than nature 

Was ever conduct of. Shak. 

Sometimes to human institutions and ten- 
dendea 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

8. The inherent qualities of anything ; th© 
essential qualities or attributes which con- 
stitute It what it is, as distinct from others; 
as, the nature of the soul ; human nature; 
divine nature; the nature of a circle or an 
angle. When we speak of the nature of 
man we understana the peculiar constitu- 
tion of his body or mind, or the qualities 
which distinguish him from other animals. 
When we speak of the nature of a man, or 
an individual of the race, we mean the pe- 
culiar temperament of his body, or th© 
affections of his mind, his natural ai^tites, 
passions, disposition, or temper. Hence— 
4. Disposition of mind ; temper ; individual 
constitution; personal character; natural 
endowments opposed to acquired: some- 
times applied metonymically to the person 
so endowed; as, we should look up to a su- 
perior nature. 

His nature is too noble for the world. Shak 

Hence— 6. Quality; sort; kind; species. ‘Of 
a strange nature is the suit you follow.^ 
Shak. 

A dispute of this nature caused a mischief to a 
king and an archbishop. Dryden. 

6. The vital powers of man ; human life : 
vitality. 

Till the foul crimes -done in ray days of nature 

Are burnt and purged away. Shak. 

Nature in you stands on the very verge 

Of her confine. Shak. 

7. Natural affection. 

Have we not seen 

The murdering son ascend his parent’s bed. 

Through violated nature force his way? Pope 

8 That which is conformed to nature, or to- 
truth and reality, as distinguished from that 
which is artificial, forced, or remote from 
actual experience. 

Only nature can please those tastes which are un- 
prejudiced and refined. Addison, 

■—To go the way of nature, to pay the debt 
of nature, and similar phrases, to die. 

He’s tvalked the way of nature. Shak. 

— Laws of nature, those geueralizationa 
which express the order observed in the 
phenomena of nature. 

Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night, 

Cod said, ‘ Let Newton be,' and all was light. Pope. 

—In a state of nature, (a) naked as when 
born ; nude, (b) In theol. in a state of sin ; 
unregenerated.— Good nature, natural good 
temper —111 nature, natural bad temper.— 
Law of nature, or natural law, in a moral 
sense, is that sense of justice and that feel- 
ing of right and wrong experienced by every 
human being, and which has been emphati- 
cally described as a law written by the fin* 
ger of God on the heart of man. 

Nature (na'tur), a. Natural; growing spon- 
taneously; as, nature grass; nature hay. 
[Scotch 1 

Nature! (na'tur), r. t. To endow with natu- 
ral qualities. ‘He which ruxtureth every 
kynde,’ Gower. 

NaturelesB (na'tur-les), a. Not consonant 
with nature; unnatural. Milton. 

Nature -printing (na'tur-print-ing), n. A 
process by which objects, such as plants, 
mosses, ferns, lace, &c., ai© impressed on a 
metal plate so as to engrave themselves, 
copies or casts being then taken for print- 
ing. The object is placed between a plat© 
of copper and one of lead, which are passed 


of copper and one of lead, which are passed 
between heavy rollers, when a perfect im- 
pression is made on the leaden plate. 

Naturism (na'tur-izm), n. In med. a view 
which attributes everything to nature. 
Dunglison. [Kare. ] 

Natu^t (na'tur-ist), n. One who ascribes 
everything to nature. Boyle; Dunglison. 

Natiul^t (na-tur'i-ti), n. The quality or 
state of being produced by nature. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Naturize (na'tur-iz), v.t To endow with 
a nature or special qualities B. Jonson. 

Nauclea (na1cle-a), n. [Gr. naus, a ship, 
and kleid. to inclose, from the half capsule 
being hull-shaped.] A genus of plants, Mt. 
order Rubiaceae, containing about thirty 
species, natives of tropical Asia and Oceania. 
They are nearly allied to Uncaria, differing 
in the flowers being sessile. They are trees 
or shrubs, with, usually large sessile or 
stalked leaves and globose heads of small 
yellow flowers. 

Naufrwot (ns'ft-aj), ». [L, 
navis, a ship, and f range, to break.] onip- 
wreck. ‘ Guilty of the ruin and navfragc, 
and perishing of infinite subjects.' Bacon. 
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ifanfraglAtet (nft-frft'jiAt), vX. To ship- 
wreck. Lithgow. 

IfauftaXOllst (nft'fra-gus), a. [L. tMitfrMus. 
See Naufeaqb.] Causing shipwreck. 'That 
tempestuous, and oft-nat0te^ot(e sea.’ Jer. 
Taylor. 

ITaught (nat), n. [A. Sax. nAht, ndht, more 
fully ndwikt, from ne, the negative par- 
ticle, and Awiht, aught, itself a compound 
(see Aught). It means, lit., not or never a 
whit, and not is the same word in a still 
more abbreviated form.) Nought; nothing. 
—To set at naught, to slight, disregard, or 
despise. 

JTatlght t (n^t), adv. In no degree ; not at 
all; not. 

To wealth or sovereig'n i>ower he naught applied. 

Fairfax. 

I saw how that his houndes have him caught, 

And fretcn him, for that they knew him naught. 

Chaucer. 

ifaught (nftt), a. 1. Worthless; of no value 
or account ‘ Tilings naught and things in- 
different’ Hooker.— Naughty; bad; vile. 

No man can be stark naught at once. Fuller. 

3.t Lost; ruined. 


Go, get you to your house, begone, away ! 

AU will be naught else. 5/ia<6. 

KaTlghtUy (nat'i-li). ado. In a naughty 
manner; (a)t wickedly; corruptly. (6) Per- 
versely; mischievously: said of children, 
and now the only use of the word. 
Haughtiness (nftt'i-nes), n. I t The state 
or condition of being naughty; wickedness; 
evil principle or purpose. 

I know thy pride and the naughtiness of thine heart. 

I Sam. xvii 28 . 

2. Perverseness; mischievousness; misbe- 
haviour, as of children; now the sole use of 
the word. 

Kanghtlyt (nfttTi), adv. Naughtily; cor- 
ruptly. 

Well, thus did I for want of better wit, 

Because my parents naughtly brought me up. 

Mir. for Mags. 

Naughty (nat 1), a [From7ui«i;Af.J 1. Worth- 
less; good for nothing; bad. 

The other basket had very naughty figs 

Jer. xxiv a. 

at Wicked; corrupt. 

A naughty person, a wicked man, walketh with a 
froward mouth Prov. vi. i; 


3. Mischievous; liad; very wrong; as, a 
naughty child ; naughty conduct [The word 
is not now used except in this sense, as ap- 
plied to children, or in mock censure.]— 
At Unfit; unfavourable. ‘’Tis a naughty 
night to swim in.’ Shak. 

Naughty-pach t (n^Pi-pak), n. A term of 
abuse or reproach applied either to male or 
female. 

He called me . . . the vilest nicknames, as if I had 
been an arrant naughty-pack Chapman. 

Hanlage t (nal'aj), n. [L. naulum, Gr. nau- 
ion, passage-money, fare, from naus, a ship.] 
The freight or passage-money for goods or 
persons by sea or passage over a river. 
Bailey. 

Nauinachy, Haumachla(ua'ma-ki, na-ma'- 
ki-a), n. [L. tiaurnachia; Gr. naumachia— 
naus, a ship, and wachJt, fight.) 1. A naval 
combat ; a sea-fight. 

And now the naumachie begins 
Close to the surface. Lovelace. 


^ In Rom. antiq. a show or spectacle repre- 
senting a sea-fight. —3. The place where these 
shows were exhibited. 

Nanmanuite (na'man-It), n. [From the 
mineralogist Naumann . ) A native selenide 
of silver and lead, occurring in cubical crys- 
tals, granular, and in thin plates. 
NaiipUu8(Dft'pii-u8), n. pl.Nauplii(DA'pli-l). 
(L. nauplius, Or. Tuiuplios, the argonaut or 
nantiluB.) A larval stage in the develop- 
ment of many Crustacea, in which the aid- 
mal has an ovate unsegmented body, a 
median eye, and three pairs of limbs. This 
form of the common fresh-water cyclops 
was at one time described as a distinct 
genus. The nauplius is regarded as the 
primitive form of all crustaceans. 
Napropometer (n^-ro-porn'e-t^r). n. [Gr. 
nous, a ship, rc^, inclination, metron, a 
measure.) An instrumeDt for measuring 
the amount of a ship’s heel or inclination 
at sea. Admiral Smyth. 

Nausoopy (nfts'ko-pi), n. (Gr, naus, a ship, 
and skojpi, view. ] The art or pretended art 
of discovering ships or laud at considerable 
distances. 

Nausea (ns'sbd-a>, n. [L., from Gr. nausia, 
from naus, a ship.) Sea-sickness; hence, 
any similar sickness of the stomach, accom- , 
psnled with a propensity to vomit ; qualm ; 
loathing ; squeamishness of the stomach. 


Haussant (n^'shd-ant), n. A substance which 
produces nausea. 

Nauseate (n^'she-ftt), v.i. pret. pp. nause- 
ated; ppr. nauseating. [L. nanseo.) To 
become squeamish; to feel nausea; to be 
inclined to reject from the stomach. 

We are apt to nauseate at very good meat when 
we know that an ill cook did dress U. Bp. Reynolds. 

Nauseate (na'sh^-at), v.t. 1 . To loathe ; to 
reject with disgust. 

The patient nauseates and loathes wholesome foods. 

Sir R. Blackntore. 

Old age, with silent pace, comes creeping on. 
Nauseates the praise which in her youth she won. 

Dryden, 

2. To affect with dl^ust ; to cause to feel 
nausea. 

He let go his hold and turned from her as if he 
were nauseated Sviift. 

Kauseation (nf^-she-a'shon), n. The condi- 
tion of being nauseated, or the act of nause- 
ating. Bp. HaU. 

Nau8eatiVd(na'sh6-at-iv), a. Causing nausea 
or loathing. 

Nauseous (ni^'shus), a. Exciting or fitted 
to excite nausea; loathsome; disgusting; 
regarded with abhorrence: in a weaker 
sense, distasteful. 

Those trifies, wherein children take delight, 

Grow nauseous to the young man's aimetite. 

Sir y. Denham, 

Nauseously (n{^'shus-li), adv. In a nauseous 
manner; loathsomely; disguatfully 
Nauseousness (na'siius-nes), n. The qua- 
lity or state of being nauseous ; loathsome- 
ness ; quality of exciting disgust 
The nauseousness of such company disgusts a 
reasonable man. Dryden. 

Nautch (nach), n. In the East Indies, an 
entertainment which consists chiefly in wit- 
nessing dancing by professional performers 
called nautch-girla 

Nautch -girl (nach'gerl), n. in the East 
Indies, one who performs in a nautch; a 
native dancing-girl. 

They caught them round the waists, and began to 
haul them about as if they were nautch-girls. 

ly. H Russell. 

NautiC (nft'tik), a. Same as Nautical, but 
obsolete or only poetical. 

Nautical (na'tik-al), a (L. nauticus, from 
nauta, a seaman, for navita, from navis, a 
ship See Naval ) Pertaining to seamen 
or navigation; as, nautical skill; a nautical 
almanac. See ALK ah ac. — Nautical dis- 
tance, the arc of a rhumb line intercepted 
between any two places.— Nautical day. 
See Day.— N autical mile. See Mile.— N a- 
val, Nautical. See Naval. 

Nautlcally (na’tik al-li), adv. In a nautical 
manner; in matters pertaining to naviga- 
tion 

NautUldss, Nautilacea (na-til'i-d6, na-ti- 
la'se-a), n. pi [Nawfiftw (which see) ) A fa- 
mily of cephalopodous molluscs, constitut- 
ing with the AmmonitidDB or ammonite 
family the order Tetrabranchiata. The septa 
of the shell are simple, curved, or slightly 
lobed; the sutures are more or less plain, 
and the siphuucle is central, sub-central, or 
internal. The family is divided into two 
sections ; (a) the Nautilidee proper and (b) 
the Orthoceratidae. The most important 
typical forms of the family are the genera 
Nautilus and Orthoceras (which see). 
NautlUte (nft'til-it), n. Any fossil shell, ap- 
parently allied to the existing nautilus. 
Nautiloid (na'til-oid),a. [L. nautilus (yvhich 
see), andGr. eidos, likeness ] Resembling the 
nautilus: a term applied to the many- 
chambered shells, or rather cell -cases, of 
those foraminifera whose coils present ex- 
ternally a resemblance to the nautilus. 
Page. 

Nautilold (nft'til-oid), n. That which has the 
form of the nautilus. 

Nautilus til -us), n. [Gr, nautilos, a 

sailor, also a nautilus, from naus, a ship.) 

1. A genus of cephalopods. with polythala- 
mous or many-chambered sheila The shell 
of the pearl nautilus (N. pampUius) is a 
spiral, with smooth sides. The turns are 
conti(uious, the outer side covering the 
inner. The chambers are separated by 
transverse septa, which are concave out- 
wards, and perforated by a tube passing 
through the disk. The nautilus is an in- 
habit^t of the tropical seas. Only three 
or four recent species are known, though 
the fossil species exceed a hundred, lue 
animal resides In the cavity of its first or 
external chamber. A siphuncle connects 
the body with the air-chambers, passing 
through an aperture wd short projecting 
tube in each transverse septum till It ter- 


minates in the smallest chamber at the 
inner extremity of the shell. These internal 
chambers contain only air. By means of 
the siphuncle the animal is enabled to sink 
itself or to swim. See cut of Nautilus under 
art. Teteabranohiata.— 2. A loose popular 
name applied to the shells of several dif- 
ferent genera of mollusca. The animal 
which is said to sail in its shell upon the 
surface of the water is the paper nautilus 
or argonaut {Argonuuta Argo). See ARGO- 
NAUT. —-3. A form of divmg-bell which 
requires no suspension, sinking and rising 
by means of condensed air.— Nautilus pro- 
peller, a hydraulic device for propeUing 
ships. Water is admitted into a water- 
tight compartment in the bottom of the 
vessel, in which is a horizontal turbine- 
wheel rotated by a vertical shaft from the 
engine. The rotation of the wheel impels 
the water through two pipes outwardly to 
each side of the ship, where it escapes through 
two nozzles whlcn may be directed either 
toward the bow or stem of the vessel, causing 
her either to go ahead or back, as the case 
may be, 

Navaglum (na-vaj'i-um), n. [L. navis, a 
ship ] A duly on certain tenants to carry 
their lord’s goods in a ship. Dugdale. 
Naval (na'val), a. [L. navalis, from navis, 
a ship; cog. Gr. naus, Skr. naus, from a 
root nu for snu, meaning to float, to glide, 
to flow.) 1. Consisting of ships; as, a naval 
force or armament. — 2. Pertaining to a navy 
or to ships ; as, naval stores —Naval ojflcer, 
one belonging to the royal navy; in the 
United States, an officer who assists the 
custom-house collector in collecting the cus- 
toms on importations. —JVamZ crown, among 
the ancient Romans, a crown adorned with 
flfnires of prows of ships, and conferred 
either on a naval commander who gained 
any signal victory or on the one who first 
boarded an enemy’s ship In her the naval 
crown is formed with the stems and square 
sails of ships placed alternately upon the 
circle or fmet. — Naval, Nautical. Naval 
is more especially applied to what pertains 
to a ship ora navy, its crew, equipments, tac- 
tics, <fcc. ; nautical to what pertains to the 
science or art of navigation. -- Syn. Nautical, 
marine, maritime. 

Navalst (na'valz), n. pi. Naval affairs. 
‘In Cromwell’s time, whose navals were 
much greater than had ever been in any 
age. ’ Clarendon. 

Navarch (na'vark). n [Gr. nauarchos— 
7iaus, a ship, and archi, mle.) In Greek 
antiq the commander of a fleet. 

Navarchy (na'v{ir-ki),n Knowledge of man- 
aging ships; nautical skill or experience. 

* Navarchy, and making models for build- 
ings and riggings of ships.' Sir W. Pettie. 
Navarrese (nav-a-rgz'), a. Pertaining to 
Navarre. 

Navarrese (nav-a-rezO, n. sing, and pi. A 
native or inhabitant of Navarre. 

Nave (nav), n. [A. Sax. naju, na/a; cog. 
II. nave, naaj, Dan. nav, Icel. no/, G. nabe, 
the middle of a wheel. Navel is a dim. from 
this word, and auger is partly derived from 
it ] 1. The thick piece of timber in the 
centre of a wheel in which the spokes are 
inserted. Called also the Hub or Hob. — 
2. t The navel. ‘ He unseam’d him from the 
7WX VC to the chaps.’ Shak. 

Nave (nav), n [Lit. ship, from 0 Ft. nave 
(Mod. Fr. ne/), It. nave, from L, navis, a 
ship. The Germans translate it by their 
own word sohiff, a ship.) ITie middle part, 
lengthwise, of a churen, extending from the 
western entrance to the transept, or to the 
choir or chancel, according to the nature 
and extent of the church ; the part between 
the aisles. See CATHEDRAL and Church. 
Nave-hole (nav'hdl), ?*. The hole in the 
centre of a gun-triick for receiving the end 
of the axle-tree. Admiral Smyth. 

Navel (na'vl), n, [A. Sax. ntuel, na/ol; D. 
navel, Dan. navle, Icel. na/e, G. nabel— 
navel; dim. forms from words signifying 
nave of a wheel.) 1. A cicatrix in the centre 
of the abdomen, the point where the um- 
bilical cord passes out of the fetus. The 
umbilical cord is a collection of vessels by 
which the fetus communicates with the 

S arent by means of the placenta, to which 
is attached. Hence— 2. The central point 
or part of anything; the middle. 

Within the navel at this hideous wood, 

Immured in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells. 

Milton. 

— Navel-holt, in ships, the bolt which secures 
% carronade to its sMdv.— Navel -point, in 


F&te, fkr, fat, fall; md, met, h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tCibe, tub, bfill; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, 80. fey. 
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her. the point in a shield between the middle 
base point and the fesse point; the nombril 
(whion seeV 

fiayel-gall (n&'vl-gf^l), n. a bruise on the 
top of the chine of a horse, behind the 
saddle. 

NaveUed (n&'vld), a. Furnished with a 
navel. 

string (n&'vl-strlng), n. The um- 
bilical cord. See Navel. 

Eavelwort (na'vl-w6rt), n. The popular 
name given to the British species of the genus 
Cotyledon, nat. order Crassulacese (C. Um- 
hilicm), growing upon rocks and old walls. 
It is a fleshy plant, with round peltate leaves 
and a long raceme of small whitish some- 
what bell-shaped flowers. 

JTavew (na'vu),w [From O.Fr. naveau, from 
L.L. napellus, a dim. of L. napus, u kind of 
turnip, whence A. Sax. ncepe. Sc. neep, a tur- 
nip.] A popular name of the wild turnip 
{Brassica campestris). It is an annual plant 
with a tapering root, glaucous heart-shaped 
leaves, and large pale-yellow flowers, and 
grows in cornflelds. 

Navicular (na-vik'U-lSr), a. [L. navicula, 
a little ship, from navis, a ship.] Relating 
to small ships or boats; shaped like a boat; 
cymbiform.— The navicular hone is the sca- 
phoid bone of the hand or foot. 
Navigability (nav'i-ga-bil"l-ti), n. The 
state or condition of being navigable; navi- 
gableness. 

Navigable (nav'i-ga-bl), a. [L. navigabilis, 
from navigo, to sail, from navis, a ship ] 
Capable of being navigated ; affording pas- 
sage to ships; as, a navigable river. 


Almighty Jove surveys 
Earth, air, and shores, and navigable seas. 

Dry den. 

NavlgableneSB (nav'i-ga-bl-nes). n. The 
quality or state of being navigable; navi- 
gability. 

Navigably (nav'i-ga-bli), adv. In a navi- 
gable manner. 

Navigantt (nav'i-gant), n. A navigator. 
Hakluyt. 

Navlgaie (nav'i-gat), v.i pret. & pp navi- 
gat^; ppr. navigating [L. navigo, 'navi- 
gatum, from navis, a ship ] To pass on 
water in ships; to sail. 

The Phoenicians navigated to the extremities of 
the Western ocean. Arbuthnot 


Navigate (nav'i-gat), v. t l. To pass over in 
ships; to sail on. 

Drusius, the father of the emperor Claudius, was 
the first who navigated the Northern ocean. 

Arbuthnot 

2. To steer, direct, or manage in sailing: as, 
to navigate a ship. 

Navigation (nav-i-ga'shon), n. [L navigatio. 
See Navigate ] 1. The act of navigating; 
the act of passing on water in ships or other 
vessels; sailing; as, the navigation of the 
northern seas. —2. The science or art of con- 
ducting ships or vessels from one place to 
another. The management of the sails, 
rudder, &c., or the working of the ship gen- 
erally, though essential to the practice of 
navigation, belongs rather to seamanship, 
navigation being more especially the art of 
directing and measuring the course of ships, 
the method of determining the position, 
Ac., by the laws of geometry, or by astro- 
nomical principles and observations. Navi- 
gation turns chiefly upon four things, two 
of which being given or known, the rest are 
thence found out. These are the difference 
of latitude, difference of longitude, the 
reckoning or distance run, and the course 
or rhumb sailed on. The places of the sun, 
moon, planets, and flxed stars are deduced 
from observation and calculation, and ar- 
ranged in tables, the use of which is abso- 
lutely necessary in reducing observations 
taken at sea for the purpose of ascertaining 
the latitude and longitude of the ship, and 
the variation of the compass. The course 
and distance are ascertained by means of 
the log-line, or dead-reckoning, together 
with the compass. By mathematics the 
necessary tables are constructed, and rules 
investigated for performing the more diffi- 
cult parts of navigation. (See Latitude, 
Longitude, Sailing, Ac.)- 3 Ships in gen- 
eral; shipping. ‘ Though the yeasty waves 
confound and swallow navgation up.’ Shak. 
[Poetical]— navigation, the sailing 
or floating in the air by means of balloons. 
— Inland navigation, the passing of boats 
or vessels on rivers, lakes, or canals, in the 
interior of a county ; conveyance by boats 
or vessels in the interior of a country. 
Navigator (nav'i-git-^r), n. 1. One that 


navigates or sails ; chiefly, one who directs 
the course of a ship, or one who is skilful in 
the art of navigation.— 2. A navvy: a name 
said to have l^en originally given to the 
labourers employed in canal making or in- 
land navigation, but not now used. 

Navlgeroiis (na-vij'6r-UB), a. [L. navis, a 
ship, and gero, to b«ar.] Capable of floating 
ships. Blount. [Rare.] 

Nainry (nav'i), n. [Abbrev. from navigator.] 
A common labourer, engaged in such works 
as the making of canals or railways. See 
Navigator, 2. 

Navy (na'vi), n. [O.Fr. navie, from L. navis, 
a ship. See Naval.] 1 1 A fleet. 

My gracious sovereign, on the western coast 

Rideth a puissant navy. Shak. 

2 A collective term for all the ships, or all 
of a certain class belonging to a country; 
as, the mercantile navy of Britain; more 
especially, the whole of the ships of war be- 
longing to a nation or monarch ; the naval ! 
establishment of any country. Including the 
collective body of ships, officers, men, stores, 
Ac. , intended for use in war; in Great Britain 
distinguished by the title of Royal Navy. 
Between 1841 and 1859 steam were gradually 
substituted for sailing vessels in the British 
navy, and since 1860 armour-plated ships, 
armed with guns of enormous calibre, either 
in broadside or in turrets, have been intro- 
duced, as also torpedo craft, Ac. The iron- 
clad fleet, the most important division of 
the navy, is divided into classes according 
to strength of armour and armament aud 
mode of construction. The government of 
the navy is vested in the Board of Admir- 
alty, the members of which are styled 
‘lords commissioners for executing the 
office of lord high admiral'. The board 
consists of six members: the first lord, who 
has supreme authority, aud is always a 
member of the cabinet; four other naval 
lords, known respectively as the senior 
naval lord, the second naval lord, the third 
naval lord and controller, and the junior 
naval lord; and lastly a civil lord; each of 
these having special duties failing to his 
charge, as the direction of the movenients 
of the fleets, the management of the dock- 
yards, the building, equipment, and repair 
of ships, aud the victualling of the fleets. 
Under the board is a financial secretary, 
changing, like the lords, with the govern- 
ment in power; while the flxed administra- 
tion consists of a permanent secretary, heads 
of departments, Ac. The highest rank in the 
active service is that of admiral, of which 
there are three grades, viz admirals, vice- 
admirals, and rear-admirals. The command 
of each ship is intrusted to a captain or to a 
commander, or other offleer, according to the 
size of the ship. The personnel consists of 
seamen, marines, engineers, stokers, Ac., and 
the officers under whose command they are 
placed are divided into three classes, viz. 
commissioned, warrant, and petty oflacers, 

Navy-bm (na'vi-bil), n. 1. A bill drawn by 
an ctfleer of the royal navy for his pay, Ac. 

2. A bill issued by the admiralty iu payment 
of stores for ships and dockyards, 

Nawab (na-w^l/), n. [Hind.] A viceroy; a 
deputy; a nabob (which see), 

Nawlt (nfil), n. [For an awl, as neict for an 
ewt See NALL ] An awl. ‘ To bore their ears 
through with a nawV Fotherby. 

Nay (na), adv. [Equivalent to ne aye, that 
is, not ever, not at all, but directly from the 
Scandinavian (Icel. and Dan. net, Sw. nej, 
no, not), and not from A. Sax nd, no, not 
Comp. ?ior, for ne or, not or; neither, for 
ne either, not either, Ac. See NE.] 1 No; 
a word that expresses negation or refusal. 

' Whilst one says only yea, and t'other 7uiy.’ 
Sir J. Denham. 

I tell you nay: but, except ye repent, yc shall all 
likewise perish Lu. xlii. 5. 


Naywordt (n&'w6rd), n. l. a byword; a 
proverbial reproach. 

If I do not gull him into a nayword, and make him 
a common recreation, do not think I have wit enough 
to lie straight in my bed. Shalt 

2. A watchword. 

And, in any case, have a nayword, that you may 
know one another's mind Shak. 

NazareaxL Nazarene (naz-a-r€n'), n. i. An 
Inhabitant of Nazareth.— 2, A name given 
to Christ, and to the early converts to 
Christianity, in contempt. Acts xxiv. 6.~ 
8. One of a sect which arose at the end of 
the first century, during the sojourn of the 
Christians in Pella. They are supposed to 
have retained a judaizlng adherence to the 
Mosaic law, and to have held a low opinion 
about the divinity of Christ. 

Nazaritd (naz'a-rit), n. A Jew who by cer- 
tain vows and acts devoted himself to the 
peculiar service of Jehovali for a certain 
time or for life. Num. vi 2-21. 
Nazarlteslllp (naz'a-rlt-ship), n. The state 
or condition of being a Nazarite. Goodrich. 
Nazaritic (naz-a-rit'ik), a. Pertaining to 
Nazaritism 

Nazantism (naz'a-rit-izm), n. The vows or 
practice of the Nazorites. 

Naze (naz), n [See Ness, Nose.] A pro- 
montory or headland ; as, the Naze of Norway . 
Ne (ne), adv. [A. Sax. ne, no, not; a widely 
spread negative particle; comp. Icel. ne, ne, 
Goth, and O.H.G. ni, L. ne, Gr. ni-, Skr. no.. 
It occurs In nay, no, nor, Ac.] Not; never. 
‘Yet who was that Belphcebe, he ne wist.* 
Spenser. ‘ Who ne in virtue’s ways did take 
delight. ’ Byron. We find it in early Eng- 
lish writers combined with a following word; 
as, nill, for ne will, will not; nos, for ne has, 
has not; nis, for ne is, is not, 

Ne,t eonj. Nor. * Ne never for no wele, ne 
for no wo.’ Chaucer. 

Nei^ (nef), n. [A Scandinavian word: Sc. 
neive, Icel. hneji, neji, Dan. nceve, Sw. 
nafve, the fist.] The fist. ‘Give me your 
nea/.MounsieurMustardseed.' Shak. Writ- 
ten also Neif, Neive, Nieve. [Now obsolete 
except in provincial English and Scotch.] 
Nealt (nel), v. t [Contr. from anneal (which 
see) ] To temper by heat; to anneal. Boyle. 
Nealt (nel), v.i To be tempered by heat. 
See Anneal. [Rare,] 

Reduction is chiefly effected by fire, wherein if 
tiiey stand and ueal, the imperfect metals vapour 
away. Bacon, 

Neap (n^), a. [A. Sax. nSp, neap; probably 
akin to Dan. knap, Icel kneppr, strait, nar- 
row, scanty; E nip.] Low: applied to those 
tides which happen in the middle of the 
second and fourth quarters of the moon. 
They are the lowest tides, and occur when 
the attractions of the sun and moon act on 
the waters of the ocean in directions at 
right angles, taking place about four or five 
days before new and full moon. See TIDE. 
Neap (nep), n. A neap-tide or lowest tide; 
opposed to spring-iid^. ‘ High springs and 
dead neaps.' HakewiU. 

Neaped (n^pt), a. Left aground. A ship is 
said to be 'neaped, when loft aground, par- 
ticularly on the height of a spring-tide, so 
that she will not float till the return of the 
next spring-tide. 

Neapolitan (n3-a-pol'i-tanX u. [L. Neapolis, 
Naples.] Belonging to Naples or to Its in- 
habitants. 

Neapolitan (nS-a-pol'i-tan), n. An inhabi- 
tant or native of the city of Naples, formerly 
also of the kingdom of Naples. 

Neap-tide (nep'tldX n. One of the lowest 
tides. See Neap. 

Near (nerX a. [A, Sax. nedr, compar. of 
mdh, nign {nearer is a double compar.); 
Icel. noer, ncerri, Dan. ncer, near, nearer. 
See Nigh. ] 1. Nigh ; not far distant in place, 
time, or degree; not far removed; adjacent. 

‘ So now I think my time is near . ' Tennyson. 


2. Not only so ; not this alone ; intimating 
that something Is to be added by way of 
intensiveness or amplification. 

He catechized the children in his chamber, glvinfi; 
liberty, nay invitation, to as many as would to come 
and hear, Bg. FtU. 

—To say nay, to deny; to refuse. 

The fox made several excuses, but the stork would 
not be said nay. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Nayt (na), n. Denial; refusal. 

There was no nay, but I must in, 

And take a cup of ale. Brown. 

Nayt (na), v.t. To say nay; to refuse; to 
deny. 

Nainraxdt (n&V^dX n. Tendency to denial. 

You would believe my saying 
Howe’er you lean to the nayward. Shak. 


Behold now, this city is near to flee unto 

Gen xix. ao. 

2. Closely related or allied by blood. 

She is thy father’s near kinswoman Lev. xviii, la. 

8. Intimate; united in close ties of affection 
or confidence; familiar; as, a near friend.— 
4. Affecting one’s interest or feelings; touch- 
ing; coming home to one. ‘A matter of so 
great and near concernment.’ Locke. 

He hath sent me an earnest inviting, which many 
my near occasions did urge me to put on. Shak. 

6. Close; not deviating from an original or 
model; observant of style or manner of the 
thing copied; literal. 

Hannibal Caro's, in the Italian, is the »farest . . . 
and the most sonorous translation of the ./Knaa^ 


oh. diain; 6h, Sc. locA; ' g, go; j,Joh; b, Fr. ton; ng. sing; 


TH, then; th, tAln; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure. — See KXT. 
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6. So M barely to eecape injury, dasiger, or 
exposure; close; narrow; as, a near shave; 
near work. ‘ Long chases and near escapes 
of Tantia Topee.' W. H. Russell— 7. On 
the left: opposed to off, in riding or driving; 
as, the near side; the near fore -leg.— 
8. Short ; serving to bring the object close. 

‘ Tow’rd solid good what leads the nearest 
way.’ Milton.— 9, Close; narrow; niggardly; 
parsimonious. 

A Hfar and hard, and bucking chapman shall 
never buy good flesh. Hales. 

Syn. Nigh, close, adjacent, proximate, con- 
tiguous, present, ready, intimate, familiar, 
dear. 

Near (ner), prep. At no great distance from; 
close to; nigh. 

I have heard thee say. 

No grief did ever come so near thy heart. Skak. 

Near (ngr), adv. 1. Almost at hand, within 
a little ; in or by close relation or alliance ; 
closely. ‘ They will go near to think their 
^dles and garters to be bonds and shackles. ’ 
Bacon. ‘ The earl of Armagnac near knit to 
Charles. ' Shak. — 2. Baut, close to the wind: 
opposed to off. 

Near (nSr), x.t. To approach; to come near; 
as, the ship neared the land. 

Give up your key 

Unto that lord that neares you. Heywood. 

Nmx (ner), v.i. To approach; to draw near. 

A speck, a mist, a shaF>e, I wist I 
And still it neared and neared. Coleridge. 

NaarCtdC (ne-ark'tik), a [Or. neos, new, and 
B. arctic. ] One of the six regions into 
which zoologists divide the surface of the 
earth, based on their characteristic fauna i 
or collection of animal life. The Nearctic I 
region extends throughout America down 
to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. i 

Near-dweller (ner'dwel-6rX n. A neigh- 
bour. ! 

We may chance , 

Meet some of our neard-wellers with my car i 
Keats. 

Near-hand (n§r'haud), a. Near; nigh. 
[Scotch.] 

Near-hand (nerTiandX atfv. Near-at-hand; 
nearly ; almost ; closely ; intimately. [ Old 
English and Scotch ] 

The entering ttear-hand into the manner of per- 
formance of tnat which is under deliberation hath 
overturned the opinion of the possibility or impxissi- 
bility. Bacon 

Near-legged (naraegd), a. walking with 
the feet so near each other that they come 
in contact. Shak. 

Nearly (n§rai), adv. So as to be near: (a) al- 
most ; within a little; at no great distance; 
not remotely. (&) Closely ; as, two persons 
nearly related or allied, (c) Intimately; 
pressmgly; with a close relation to one’s 
interest or happiness. 

Nearly it now concerns us, to be sure 
Of our omnipotence. Milton. 

(d) In a parsimonious or niggardly manner 
Neamess (nerines), n. The state or quality 
of being near in any of the senses of the 
word; as, (a) closeness in time or place; 
small distance. 

The best rule is to be guided by the nearness, or 
distance at which the repetitions are placed in the 
original Pope. 

(6) Closeness of relationship, (c) Parsimony ; 
closeness in expenses. Bacon. 

Near-slgllted (nerisit-ed), a. Short-sighted; 
seeing at a small distance only. 
Near-gUrlltedlieBS (n6risit-ed-nes), n. The 
state ofbeing near-dghted; myopy. 

Naat (nSt), n. [A. Sax. nedt. Sc. novot, JeeL 
naut, Sw. not, Dan. nod, cattle, an ox; from 
verbal stem IceL njdta, A. Sax. nedtan, to 
use, to enjoy; Goth. niUtan, to take.] Cattle 
of the bovine genus, as bulls, oxen, and 
cows: commonly used collectively, though 
sometimes applied to a single animal. ‘ A 
neat and a sheep of his own.’ Tusser. 

And yet the steer, the heifer, and the calf 
Arc all called neat. Shak. 

Here thou behold ’st thy laige sleek neat. 

Unto the dewlaps up in meat. Herrick. 

—BeaXs-fod oil, an oil obtained from the 
feet of neat 

N«at (net), a. Belonging or relating to ani- 
mals of tne ox kind; as, neat cattle. 

Neat (nfit), a. [Ft. net, nette, from L, nitidus, 
shining, from niteo, to shine.] 1. Having 
every tmng in perfet^ order ; orderly ; tidy ; 
trim ; as, the room was always very neat ; 
neat in one's dress.— 2. Free from what is 
offensive, unbecoming, or in bad taste; pleas- 
ing with simplicity; nice. ‘Sluttery to such 
neat excellence opposed.' Wtak. ‘What 
neat repast shall feast us. ' Milton. —3. £x- 


nressed in few and well-ohosen words ; free 
nrom tawdxiness or tursidity : simply ele- 

S ant; chaste: said of style. ‘ Beat, out not 
orld; easy, and yet lively. ' Pope. —4. Pure; 
unadulterated; unmixed; as, neat brandy. 
Tuns of sweet old wine, along the wall. 

Neat and divine drink. Chapman. 

5. Complete in character, skill, &c. ; exact ; 
hnished ; adroit; clever; as, a neat piece of 
work; a mat trick. ‘By thy leave, my neat 
scoundrel.’ B. Jonson.—t. Clear of the cask, 
case, wrapper, (fee. ; with all deductions made ; 
as, neat weight. [In this sense usually written 
Bet or Bett.] Syn. Nice, pure, cleanly, tidy, 
trim, spruce, smart. 

Neat-baiUled (net'hand-ed), a. Using the 
hands with neatness; clever and tidy; deft; 
dexterous. 

Herbs, and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phyllis tlresses Milton. 
Nor is he (Bp Burnet) a neat-handed workman 
even of that class. Cratk. 

Neatherd (n^thfird), n. A person who has 
the care of cattle; a cow-keeper. Shak. 
Neat-hoiiset (net'hous), n A house for neat 
cattle; a cow-house. Massinger. 

NeatUyt (net'i-fi), v.t. To render neat. 
Chapman. 

Neat-land (net'land), n. In law, land let out 
to yeomanry. Cowell. 

Neatly (nCtli), adv. In a neat manner: 

tidily. ‘Wearing his apparel neatly.’ 
Shak. (b) With good taste; without tawdry 
ornaments ; as, a lady neatly tlressed. 
‘Twelve vast French romances neatly gilt.’ 
Pope, (c) In simple and elegant style ; as, 
an address neatly drawn up. 

Neatness (n§t'nes). n. Tlie state or quality 
of being neat: (a) tidiness ; as, the neatness 
of a garment, (b) Freedom from useless or 
tawdry ornaments ; chasteness ; simple ele- 
gance; as, neatness of style; neatness of 
dress. 

Neatressf (net’res), n. A female who takes 
care of neat or cattle. Warner. 

Neb (neb), n. [A Sax. neb, nebb, face, mouth, 
beak; D neb, Dan. nceb, Sw. ruibb, Icel. ne/, 
the beak of a bird, a nose; closely allied to 
forms with initial s, as D. smb, Dan. Sw. 
and O.G. snabel (Mod.G. schnahel), a beak; 
comp. E. snipe. ] The nose ; the beak of a 
fowl; the bill; the mouth or snout; a nib. 

' How she holds up the neb, the bill to him 1 ’ 
Shak. 

Twa unlucky red-coats were up for the black-fish- 
ing or some siccan ploy, for the ne^ o’ them's never 
out of mischief. Sir IV. Scott. 

Nebalia (ne-ba’li-a), n. A genus of ento- 
mostracous Crustacea, belonging to the or- 
der Phyllopoda, and containing two or more 
interesting British species. 

Neb-neb (neb'neb), n. See Bablah. 

Nebris (neb'ris), n. [Gr.] A fawn’s skin 
worn as a part of the dress by hunters and 
others. In works of art it is the character- 
istic covering of Bacchus, bacchanals, fauns, 
and satyrs. 

Nebula (neb’Q-la), n. pi. NebulflB (neb’&-l§). 
[L nebula, a cloud, mist, vapour; closely 
allied to Gr. nephele, a cloud, mass of 
clouds; from same root as Icel. nijl, mist, 
fog; O.G nibul.G nebel,miei.] 1. In pathol 
(a) a white spot or a slight opacity of the 
cornea, (b) A cloudy appearance in the 
urine. — 2. In astron. the name given to 
certain celestial objects resembling white 
clouds, which in many cases when observed 
through telescopes of sufficient power have 
been resolved into clusters of distinct stars. 
As more and more powerful telescopes have 
been employed, the number of resolvable 
nebulsB has become greater and ^ater, and 
it is probable that many nebulae UTesolvable 
at present may yet appear to be star clusters 
in telescopes more powerful than those now 
employed. The spectroscope has, however, 
shown that many nebulae, among which are 
several which h^ hitherto appeared to be 
well -authenticated clusters, consist of 
masses of incandescent gas. Nebulae have 
been classified as follows:— (a) clusters of 
stars either of a globular or Imgular form, 
in a more or less advanced state of concen- 
tration. (Jb) Resolvable nebulae, differing from 
clusters In having no visible outlying 
branches, (c) Irresolvable nebulae, of ellip- 
tic, spiral, annular, and irreralar forma, 
(d) Planetary nebulae, so called because 
they slightly resemble In ajipearance the 
larger planets, (e) Nebulous star, a bright 
star often seen in the centre of a circular 
nebula, or two bright sturs associated with 
a double nebula, or with two distinct neb- 
ulee near each other. (/) Irregular rubulae. 


which are unlike all other forms of oebulss,. 
and seem to consist of fantastic oonvolu- 
tions of nebulous matter. — 3. In her. see^ 
Nebuly. 

Nebular (neb’fi-16r), a. Pertaining to neb- 
ulae.— Ncoutor hypothesis, a celebrated hy- 
pothesis which supposes that the bodies 
composing the solar system once existed in 
the form of a nebula; that this had a revolu- 
tion on its own axis from west to east; that 
the temperature gradually diminishing, and 
the nebula contracting by refrigeration, the 
rotation increased in rapidity, and zones of 
nebulosity were successively thrown off in 
consequence of the centrifugal force over- 
powering the central attraction. These 
zones being condensed, and partaking of the 
primary rotation, constituted the planets, 
some of which In turn tlirew off zones which 
now form their satellites. The main body 
being condensed towards the centre formed' 
the sun. 

Nebule,! n. A small cloud. Chaucer. 
Nebule- moulding (neb'ul-m61d"ing), n. 
Same as Nebuhj-mmdding. Owilt. 

Nebulist (neh'u-list), n. One who upholds- 
the nebular hypothesis. Page. 

Nebulose (neb'fi-16s), a. Misty; cloudy; 
foggy; nebulous, Derham. 

Nebulosity (neb-u-los'l-tl), n. 1. The state 
of being nebulous or cloudy; cloudiness; 
haziness. —2. In astron. the faint misty ap- 
pearances surrounding certain stars; the 
state .or condition of existing as a nebula. 

All the material ingredients of the earth existed in 
this diffuse nebuiostfjy, either m the state of vapour, 
or in sonic state of still greater expansion. JVheivell. 

Nebulous (neb’u-lus), a. [L. nebulosus, fronk 
7ie6nfa, a cloud.] 1 Cloudy; hazy: literally 
or figuratively ; as, he was quite In a nebu- 
lous condition.— 2. In astron. pertaining to 
or having the appearance of a nebula; nebu- 
lar. star. See under Nebula. 
NebulousnesB (neb’fi-lus-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being nebulous; cloudiness. 

‘ Many spots in the brightest moons, and 
much nemilousness in the fairest stars.' Bp. 
Qauden 

Nebuly (neb'u-li), a. Covered or ornamented 
w’ith wavy lines; used chiefly or solely in 
heraldry, and applied to 
a line (irawu with undu- 
lations like the wavy 
edges of clouds, or to a 
shield or charge divided 
by several such lines 
drawn across it 
Nebuly (neb’u-li), n. In 
her. a line of partition 
of a wavy form. See the 
adjective. 

Nebuly -mouldtng (neb'u-li-mold-ing), n. 
In arch an oniament in Norman architec- 
ture, the edge of wliich forms an undulat- 
ing or waving line, and which is introduced 
in corlHsl- tables and arehivolts. 

Nece,t n. A niece; a cousin. Chaucer. 
Necessarian (ue-ses-sa’ri-an), n. See Ne- 
cessitarian. 

The only question in dispute between the advo- 
cates of uhilosophif al liberty and the necessarians 
is this, wncther volition can take place independently 
of motive. ly. Belsham. 

Necessarian (ne-ses-sa’ri-an), a. Eelating 
to necessarianism. 

Neoessarlanism (ne-ses-sa’ri-an-izm), n. 
The doctrine of philosophical necessity; the- 
doctrine that the determination of the will 
is necessitated by the influence of motives. 

Let us suppose further, that we do not know more 
of cause and effect than a certain definite order of 
succession among facts, and that we have a know- 
ledge of the necessity of that succession— and hence 
of necessary laws — and I, for my part, do not see 
what escape there Is from utter materialism and ne- 
cessarianism. Huxley. 

Necessarily (ne’ses-sa-ri-ll), adv. In a ne- 
cessary manner; by necessity; in such a 
manner that it cannot be otherwise; indis- 
pensably. 

The church is not of such a nature as would neces- 
sarily, once begun, preserve itself for ever. 



A fess nebuly. 


Bp. Pearson 
IS), n. 


The 


Neceseaxiness (ne'ses-sa-ri-nes), 
state of being neoessaiy. Johnson. 

Necessary (ne'ses-aa-rl), a. [From L. neoes- 
sarius, from necesse, necessai^, unavoidable 
—ne, not, and cedo, cessum, to yield. See 
Cede.] l. Such as must be; that cannot be 
otherwise; inevitable; unavoidable. 


Death, a necessary end, 
Will come when It will come. 


Shak. 


In asserting that the human mind possesses, In its 
own ideas, an element of necessary and universal 
truth, not derived from experience, Kant had been 
anticipated by Price, by Cutbbert, and even h» 
Plato. tVhersoeU. 
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12. Indii^ntable; raouisite; essential; that 
•cannot oe absent without preventli^ Uie 
ipurpose intended; as, air is neoeasary to 
aupport animal life; food is neoeaacyry to 
nourish the body. 

All fipreatness is in virtue understood ; 

Ti* only necessary to be good. Shak. 

3. Acting from necessity or the absolute de- 
termination of motives: opposed to free; 
as, whether man is a neceaaary or a free 
agent is a question much discussed.— JVeces- 
aary trutha, those truths which cannot from 
their very nature but be true. See Truth. 
JfeoeSBaiy (ne'ses-sa-ri), n. l. Anything ne- 
cessary or indispensably requisite; anything 
that cannot be done without. 

During the early stages of social development, 
every small group of people, and often every family, 
obtained separately its own necessaries; but now for 
each necessary and for each superfluity, there exists 
a combined body of wholesale and retail distributors. 

H. Spencer. 

2. A privy; a water-closet. 

ITecessltarla^ Necessarian (ne-ses^i-ta^'- 
ri-an, ne-ses-sfuri-anb n. One who maintains 
the doctrine of philosophical necessity in 
opposition to the freedom of the will. 

The Arminian has entangled the Calvinist, the 
Calvinist has entangled the Arminian in a labyrinth 
of contradictions. The advocate of free-will appeals 
to conscience and instinct — to an a prion sense of 
what ought in equity to be. The necessitarian falls 
back upon the experienced reality of facts. 

y A. Froude. 

Necessitarianism ( ne -ses'si-t&"ri-an-izm ), 
n. Same as Necesaarianiam. 

Necessitate (ne-ses'i-tat), v.t pret. <& pp. 
necessitated; ppr. necessitating. [From L. 

necessity. See Necessart.] 1. To 
make necessary or indispensable; to render 
unavoidable. 

The politician never thought that he might fall 
dangerously sick, and that sickness necessitate his re- 
moval from the court. South. 

2 To compel; to force; to oblige. 

The Marquis of Newcastle, being pressed on both 
sides, was necessitated to draw all his army into 
York Clarendon. 

Syn. To compel, force, oblige, constrain, 
impel. 

Necessitatlon (ne-ses1-ta"shoii), n The 
act of necessitating or making necessary; the 
state of being made necessary; compulsion. 
Hobbes. 

NecCBBitied (ng-ses'i-ted), a. In a state of 
want; necessitous; controlled by necessity. 
Shak. 

Necessitous (ne-ses'it-ns), a. Exhibiting ne- 
cessity in tlie sense of indigence : (a) very 
needy or indigent; pressed with poverty. 

There are multitudes of necessitous heirs and pen- 
urious parents. Arbuthnot 

(6) Narrow; destitute; pinching. 

He was not in necessitous circumstances, his salary 
being a liberal one Dr. Forbes Winslow. 

NecessitOUSly (ne-ses'it-us-li), adv. In a 
necessitous manner; ns, to be necessitoiisly 
circumstanced. 

Necessitousness (ne-ses^it-us-nes), n. The 
state of being necessitous: extreme poverty 
or destitution; pressing want. 

Where there is want and necessitousness there will 
be quarrelling. Dr T. Burnet. 

Necessitude (ne-ses'i-tud), n. [L. necessi- 
fwdo, necessity, also intimacy, relationship.] 

1. Necessitousness; want —2. Intimate con- 
nection or relation: a Latinism. 

Between kings and their people, parents and their 
children, there is so great a necessitude, propriety, 
and intercourse of nature. yer. Taylor. 

Necessity (nfi-ses'i-ti), n. [Fr, nicessiU, L. 
necesaitaa, from necease, unavoidable. See 
Necessary.] l. The state of being neces- 
sary; condition demanding that something 
must be: (a) the state of being unable to 
be otherwise; unavoldableness; inevitable- 
ness; as, it is of necessity that a thing 
cannot be and not be at the same time; 
it is of neoeaaity that two contradictory 
propositions cannot both be true. (6) The 
state of being indispensable or requisite; 
Indispensableness; need; as, there is no ne- 
ceatUy for any interference in the case. 

We see the necesst(y of an augmentation to bring 
the enemy to reason. Addison. 

2. Irresistible power; compulsive force, phy- 
jdoal or moral; as, the general in this case 
soted from necessity and not from choice. 

3. In tate, a constraint upon the will, whereby 
a person is urged to do that which his Judg- 
ment dlsimproves, and which, it is to be 
presumed, iub will (If left to itself) would 
re^ot. A man, therefore, is excused for 
those acts which are done through unavoid- 
mhle force and oompulsion. — 4 . The absolnte 


determination of the will by motives.— 
Doctrine of necessity, the doctrine that the 
will is absolutely d^rmined by motives in 
all its volitions.— 6. That which is requisite 
for a purpose; a necessary. 

These should be hours for neassities. 

Not for delights. Shak. 

O, what was once to me 

Mere matter of the fancy, now has grown 

The vast necessity of heart and life Tennyson. 

6. Extreme Indigence ; pinching poverty ; 
pressing need. * Sworn brother to grim ne- 
cessity. ' Shak. 

The cause of all the distractions in his court or 
army proceeded from the extreme poverty and ne- 
cessity his Majesty was In. Clarendon. 

—Logical necessity, that which consists in 
the circumstance, that something cannot be 
conceived different from what It is.— Moral 
necessity. See above, definition i.— Physical 
necessity, that which arises from the laws of 
the material universe. This necessity is con- 
ditional, not absolute. 

Neck (nek), n. (A. Sax. hnecca, the neck; 
D. nek, the neck or back of the neck ; Dan. 
nakke, Icel. hnakki, the nape, the back part 
of the head ; G. nacken, the neck. Further 
connections doubtful.] 1. The part of an 
animal’s body which is between the head 
and the trunk and connects them. The 
bones of the neck in man, and in nearly 
all other mammals, are the seven cervic^ 
vertebne. In man and in most quadrupeds 
this part Is more slender than the trunk. 
2. Any part corresponding to or resembl- 
ing the neck of animals in things inani- 
mate; as, (a) a long narrow tract of land 
connecting two larger tracts ; an isthmus ; 
(6) the long slender part of a vessel, as a 
bottle or retort; fc) that part of a violin, 
guitar, banjo, or similar instrument, which 
connects the scroll or head and body, and 
on which is the finger-board.— of a 
column, in arch, the part which serves to 
connect a capital or head with Its body or 
shaft; that part which lies between the 
lowest moulding of the capital and the 
highest moulding of the shaft.— of a 
gun, that part which lies between the 
muzzle-mouldings and the comice -rlni^.— 
To tie neck and heels, to punish by forcibly 
bringing the chin and knees of the culprit 
close to each other, and keeping them in that 
state for a certain time. — JSeck and crop. 
See under Crop.— or nothing, at everv 
risk.— A stif -neck, in Scrip, denotes obsti- 
nacy in sin. — On the neck of, immediately 
after; following closely; on the heels of. 
Shak.; Bacon . — To break the neck of an 
affair, (a) to desti'oy the main force of; to 
ruin or destroy. ‘ Breaks the neck of their 
own cause.’ Milton, (b) To get over the 
worst part of a thing; to get more than half 
through. 

He was a c.'ipital spinner of a yarn when he had 
broken the neck of his day's work. Hughes. 

— To harden the neck, to grow obstinate; to 
be more and more perverse and rebellious. 
Neh ix.l7.— To tread on the neck of (fig.), to 
subdue utterly ; to crush in subjection ; to 
oppress. 

Ne<^-a]ld-Xl6Ck (nek-and-nekX a. Even ; 
level; equal: used particularly in reference 
to horse-racing, and hence to any kind of 
competition. 

Our lots In life, since at Harton we ran a neck-and- 
neck race, have been very different. Farrar. 

Neckatee (nek'a-te), n. A neckerchief. 

Neck -band (nek'band), n. The part of a 
shirt which surrounds the neck, and to 
which the collar is attached. 

Neckbeef (nek'bef ), n. The coarse flesh of 
the neck of cattle, sold at a low price. ‘ As 
cheap as neckbeef. ’ Swift. 

Neokolotb (nek’Kloth), n. A piece of linen 
or cotton cloth of some size folded and worn 
on the neck as part of a gentleman’s dress. 

Necked (nekt), a. Having a neck: generally 
used in oompositlon, as In stiff-necked. 

Neckerchief (nek'6r-ohif), n. A kerchief 
for the neck. 

Neoklaoe (nek'las), n. A string of beads, 
precious stones, or other ornamental ob- 
jects worn on the neck. 

Necklaced (neklast), a. Having a neck- 
lace; marked as with a necklace. ‘The 
hooded and the necklaced snake.’ Sir W. 
Jones. 

Neokland (nekland), n. A neck or long 
tract of land. HakewiU. [Bare ] 

Necklet (neklet), n. A small chain, usually 
of gold, worn round the neck for suspend- 
ing a locket or other article of Jewelry. 


Nedc-mould, Neok-zwmldlag {nekmdld, 
neknidld-ing), n. In arch, a small convex 
moulding surrounding a column at the junc- 
tion of the shaft and capital; also, a similar 
member at the union of a flnial with the 
pinnacle. See cut Column. 
Neok-or-nothinc (nek'or-nuth-ing), a. In- 
volving great risk ; extremely dangerous : 
desperate; as, a mad neck-or-nothing freak. ^ 
Di^ens. 

Neck-piece (nek'pfis), n. An ornament or 
defence for the neck. 

Neck-tie (nek/ti), n. A small band of cloth, 
generally silk or satin, worn round the neck, 
and tied in a more or less elaborate knot in 
front. 

Neck-verse (nek'vSrs), n. 1. The verse for- 
merly read to entitle a party to the benefit 
of clergy, by showing that he could read, 
said to be the first verse of the fifty-first 
Psalm, ‘Miserere mel,’ Ac. ‘Within forty 
foot of the gallows, conning his neck-verse.' 
Marlowe. 

Letter nor line know I never a one, 

Were't niy neck-verse at Hairibee. Sir IV. Seett. 

2. A verse or saring on the utterance of 
which one’s fate depends; a shibboleth. 

These words. ‘ bread and cheese.’ were their nsch- 
verse or shibboleth to distinguish them; all pronounc- 
ing ‘broad and cause’ being presently put to death. 

Fuller. 

Neckweed (nek'w$d), n. A slang or spor- 
tive term for hemp, as furnishing materials 
for hanging persons. 

NecrollM (nek'rol-It), n. [Or. ivekroa, dead, 
and lithos, a stone.] Fetid felspar, a va- 
riety of orthoclase which, when struck or 
pounded, exhales a fetid odour like that of 
putrid flesh. It is found in small nodules 
in the limestone of Baltimore. 

Necrologlc, Necrological (nek-T6-loj‘ik. 
nek-ro-loi'ik-al), a. Pertaining to a necro- 
logy: giving an account of the dead or of 
deaths. 

Necrologist (nek-rol'o-jist), n. One who 
gives an account of deaths; one who writes 
obituary notices. 

Necrology (nek-rol'o-Ji), n. [Gr. nekros, 
dead, and logos, discourse.] A register of 
distinguished persons, members of societies, 
Ac., who die within a certain time; an obit- 
uary or collection of obituary notices. 

Necromancer (nek'r6-man-86r), n. One who 
practises necromancy; a conjurer; a sor- 
cerer; a wizard. Deut. xviii. 11. 

Necromancy (nek'ro-man-sl), n. [Gr. nekros, 
dead, and manteia, divination. See Blaok- 
ART.] 1. The art of revealing future events 
by means of a pretended communication 
with the dead. —2. The art of magic; en- 
chantment ; conjuration. 


This palace .standeth in the air, 

By necromancy placed there. Drayton. 

Neoromantlc (nek-rd-man‘tik), a. Pertain- 
ing to necromancy; performed by necro- 
mancy 

Necromantic (nek-rO-man'tlk), n. Trick; 
conjuration. ‘With all the necroTwantios 
of their art.’ Young. [Rare.] 
Necromantlcal (nek-rd-man'tik-a '),a. Same 
as Necromantic. 

Necromantlcally (nek-r6-man‘tik-al-liX 
adv. By necromancy or the black-art ; by 
conjuration. 

Necronite (nek'ron-It), n. Same as Necro- 
lite. 

Necrophaga (nek-rof a-ga),n. pi. [Ox.nekros, 
dead, and phago, to eat.] An extensive 
group of clavicom beetles, comprehending 
those which feed on dead and decomposing 
animal substances. One of the best known 
genera is Necrophorus, the burylng-beetles. 
See Necrophorus. 

Necrophagan (nek-rofa-gan), n. A beetle 
of the group Necrophaga. 

Necropnagous (nek-rof'a-gus), a. Eating 
or feeding on the dead; specifically, in zooL 
a term applied to animals which devoM 
dead animals or other putrescent sub- 
stances. 

Necropliilism (nek-rof'il-lzm), n. An 
natural and revolting love or appetite for 
the dead, manifested in various ways, as 
living beside dead bodies, exhuming corpses 
to see them, kiss them, or mutilate them; 
the tendency sometimes developing into a 
sort of cannibalism. . ^ , 

NecTopbobla, Heoropliobr (nek-rJ-f«'bl-a, 
nek'rf-M-M), ». [Or. nekrM, dead, and 
phdbos, fear.] 1. A horror of dead bodies. 
2. Exaggerated fear of death, a symptom 
occurring in persons suffering from oertaiil 
diseases. Dunglison. 
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Keorophonui (nek-rofo<ruB), n. [Gr. nek- 
ro8, dead, and phoros, a bearer, from phero, 
to bear.] A genus of large and handsome 
coleopterous Insects, which have obtained 
the name of burying-beetles, from the pecu> 
liar instinct which they exhibit of burying 
the dead bodies of small animals, such as 



moles, mice, frogs, &c., as a receptacle for 
their eggs and larvsD. Some of the largest 
species are found in North America. There 
are several British species, distinguished by 
the golden-coloured bands upon the elytra, 
^elv^. germanicits is the latest and rarest 
of the British species. It belongs to La- 
treille’s Necrophaga, to the Silphidae of 
modern writers. 

Necropolis (nek-rop'o-lia), n. [Gr nekros, 
dead, and polia, a city: the city of the dead.] 
A name given in particular to the ancient 
cemeteries, which in the neighbourhood of 
some of the great cities are very extensive, 
and filled with magnificent remains. The 
name has also been given to some modem 
cemeteries in or near towns. 

Necropsy (nek'rop-^, n. [Gr. nekros, dead, 
and opsis, sight.] Examination of a dead 
body. 

Necrosooplc, Necroscopical (nek-rd-skop'- 
ik, nek-ro-skop'ik-al), a. [Gr. nekros, dead, 
and shaped, to examine ] Relating to post- 
mortem examinations. 

Necrosed (ne-krostO, a. Affected by ne- 
crosis; as, a necrosed bone 
Necrose (ne-krS'sis), n. [Gr. nekrdsis, dead- 
ness, from nekrod. to make dead, from 
nekros, dead.] 1. In pathol death of the 
bone substance, a condition of the bone 
substance corresponding to what gangrene 
is to the soft parts, thus distinguished from 
caries, which corresponds to ulceration in 
the soft parts.— 2. In hot. a disease of ])lauts 
chiefly found upon the leaves and soft par- 
enchymatous parts of vegetables. It con- 
sists of small black spots below which the 
substance of the plant decays. Called also 
Spotting^. 

Nectandra (nek-tan'dra), n. A genus of 
plants, nat. order Lauracese, natives of South 
and Central America, consisting of large 
forest trees, with alternate leaves and loose 
axillary panicles or corymbs of perfect 
flowers. One of the species, N Rodioei (the 
green -heart tree of Demerara), furnishes 
bebeem bark, which has been recommended 
in place of quinine as a febrifuge and anti- 
periodic. See Orken-heart. 

Neotax (nek'tar), n. [Gr. Etymology un- 
known.] 1. In Greek myth, the drink of 
the gods, which was ini^ned to contri- 
bute much towards their eternal existence. 
It was said to impart a bloom, a beauty, 
and a vigour which surpassed all concep- 
tion, and together with ambrosia (their 
solid food) repaired all the decays or acci- 
dental injuries of the divine constitution 
2. Any very sweet and pleasant drink, as a 
beverage made of sweet wine and honey 
or of sweet wine and half -dried grapes.— 
8. In hot. the honey of a flower ; the super- 
fluous saccharine matter remaining after 
the stamens and pistils have consumed all 
that they require. 

Neotareal (nek-ta're-al). a. 1. Pertaining to 
nectar: nectarean.— 2. Pertaining to the nec- 
tary of a plant; nectarial. 

NdCiarean (nek-ta'rg-an), a. Pertaining 
to nectar; resembling nectar; very sweet 
and pleasant. ' Nectarean Juice. ’ Talfovrd. 
Neotared (nek^thrd), a. Imbued with nec- 
tar ; mingled with nectar ; abounding with 
nectar. 

And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets. 

Where no crude surfeit rdgns. Milton. 

Nectftrwmi (nek-t&^rfi-us), a. Same as Nee- 
tarean. * The juice neetareous.* Pope. 
Neotoreonily (nek-t&'r^us-li), adt. In a 
nectareous manner. 


NdOtareotumess (nek-t&'rS-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being nectareous. 

Nectarial (nek-t&'ri-al), a. Pertaining to 
the nectary of a plant. 
Neotarlferoa8(nek-ta-rir6r-us), a. [Nectar, 
nectary, and L. fero, to bear.] 1. Producing 
nectar or honey; as, a nectariferous glan- 
dule.— 2. Having a nectary. 

NeotarUimia (nek'^ta-ri-lTma), n. In hot. a 
collection of long hairs found on the inner 
surface of some flowers, as Menyanthes. 
Nectarine (nek't&r-in), a. Sweet as nectar. 

’ Nectarine iTuit&.‘ Milton. 

Nectarine (nek'tar-In), n. A variety of 
the common peach [Amygdalus persica), 
and only differing from it in having a 
smoother rind and firmer pulp. Both are 
often found growing on the same tree. See 
Peach 

Nectarinladsd, NeotarlnldSB (nek'ta-rin- 
r'a-d6, nek-ta-idn'i-d6), n. pi. A family of 
slender-beaked insessorial birds, comprising 
the honey-suckers, all of which are foreign. 
See Honey-sucker. 

Nectarlze (nek'tAr-Iz), v t. To mingle with 
nectar ; to sweeten. Coekeram. 
Nectarostlgma (nek"ta-r6-stig'ma),n. [Ntfc- 
tar, and Gr. stxgma, a prick.] In hot. a 

g land secreting honey in certain flowers, as 
1 Ranunculus. 

Nectarotheoa (nek'ta-r6-the-ka), n. [Nec- 
tar, and Gr. thdki, a case, a repository.] In 
hot a honey or nectar case; specifically, the 
spur of certain flowers. 

Nectarous (nek'tkr-us), a. Sweet as nec- 
tar. 



, Nectary Glands. 


Nectary (nek'ta-ri), n. [From 7»ecfar.] The 
name given by Linnseus to every part of a 
flower that contains or secretes a saccharine 
fluid, or even to every abnormal part of a 
flower. Sometimes it is a prolongation of the 
calyx as in Tropseolum, or of the corolla as 
in Viola, or a part of the petals, or of some 
analogous organs, as in Aquilegia and Aconi- 
tum. The curious fringed scales of Pamassia 
are also considered of this kind, as also disks 
The scales on the claws of the petals of Ran- 
unculus and the pits on those of the lilies 
and fritillaries are also nectaries, as are the 
crown of narcissus, the 

P rocesses of the passion- 
ower, and the inner 
minute scales of grasses 
The cut shows section of 
the crown -imperial [Fri- 
tiUaria imperialis), with 
the nectary glands at the 
base of the petals If it 
is necessary to retain the 
term nectary it should 
be restricted to those 
parts which actually 
secrete honey, care being 
taken not to confound those parts with the 
different kinds of disk. 

Nectocalydne (nek-ta-kal'i-sln), a. Of or 
pertaimng to a nectocalyx ; as, nectocalydne 

Nectocal3rx(nek't6-ka-lik8),n. pi. Nectoca- 
lyces (nek-td-ka'li-sez) [Gr nSktos, swim- 
ming, from n^chd, to swim, and kalyx, a cup. ] 
In zool. the swimming-bell or disk of a me- 
dusa or jelly-fish, by the contractions of 
which the hydrosome is propelled through 
the water. Each nectocalyx consists of a 
bell-shaped cup, attached by its base to the 
hydrosome, and provided with a muscular 
lining in the interior of its cavity. 

Nectosac (nek'tO-sak), n. [Gr. Ti^chd, to 
swim, and sakkos, a sac.] The interior of 
the swimming-bell or nectocalyx of a me- 
dusa or jelly-fish. 

Nedder t (ned'erl, n. (A. Sax. nceddre. See 
ADDER.] An adder. 

Neddy (ned'i), n. [Apparently the dim. form 
of the familiar abbreviation of Edward; so 
cuddy, another name given to the ass, may 
be the common abbreviation of Cuthhert] 
A familiar name for a donkey. 

N^ (n&), jm. [Fr., from L. natus, pp. of 
nascor, to be bom.] Bom: a term some- 
times placed before a married woman’s 
maiden name to indicate the family to which 
she belong; as, Madame deStael,n<ie Necker, 
that is, Madame de Stadl, boro Necker, or 
whose family name was Necker. 

Need (n6^, n. [A. Sax. n6d, fiedd; cog. D. 
nood, O.Fns. nid, Icel. nauth, Dan. ndd, 
Goth. noMths, need, necessity, want, dis- 
tress.] 1. A state that requires supply or 
relief; pressing occasion for something; 
urgent want ; necessity. 


What farther need have we of witneaaest 

Mat. xxvi. 65. 


' 2. Want of the means of subsistence; po> 
verty; indigence. 

In all things I am instructed both to be full and 
to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer n€td. 

Phil. iv. X9. 

—A t need, at one’s need, at a time of greatest 
requirement; in a^eat exigency; in a strait. 
‘Sir William of Deloraine, good at need.*^ 
Sir W. Scott. 

Three fair gueens 
Who stood in silence near his throne, the friends 
Of Arthur, gazing on him, tall, with bright 
Sweet faces, who will help him at his need. 

Tennyson. 

SYN. Exigency, emergency, strait, extremity,, 
necessity, distress, destitution, poverty, in- 
digence, penury. 

Need (ned), r t To have necessity or need for; 
to want; UJ lack; to require. 

They that be whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick. Mat. ix. 12. 

Need, with another verb, is often used as a 
sort of auxiliary, especially in negative and 
Interrogative sentences Implying obligation 
or necessity, without the personal termina- 
tion of the 3d person singular, and without 
the infinitive sign to being prefixed to the 
following verb ; as, he or they need not go ; 
need he do it? 

Need (ned), 7).i. To be wanted; to be 
necessary: never used with a personal nom- 
inative 

There needs no such apology. Shah. 

What needed then that terrible despatch of it into 
your pocket? Shah. 

When we have done it, we have done all that is 
in our power, and all that needs Locke 

Needer (ne(i'6rv n. One that wants Shak. 
Needflre (ned'fir), n. [Lit fire of need or 
necessity; another name vf us forced fire ] A 
fire produced by the friction of one piece 
of wood upon another, or of a rope upon a 
stake of wood. From very ancient times 
peculiar virtue was attributed to fire thus 
obtained, which was supposed to have great 
efficacy in overcoming the enchantment to 
which disease was ascribed, such as that of 
cattle. The superstition pervaded most of 
the Indo-European nations, and existed in 
the Highlands of Scotland down to a recent 
date. In the following extract it is impro- 
perly applied to a beacon. 

The ready page with hurried hand 
Awaked the netdfire's slumbering brand, 

And ruddy blush’d the heaven Str U\ Scott. 

Needful (ned'ful), a. l. Having or exhibit- 
ing need or distress; distressful; needy; ne- 
cessitous. 

For thou art the poor man’s help and strength for 
the needful in his necessity. Is xxv. 3 {Loverdale) 
Why standcst thou so far off, O Lord, and hidest thy 
face in the time of trouble? Com Prayer. 

2. Necessary: requisite. ‘ The nee^xd bits 
and curbs to headstrong weeds ' Shak. 

All things needful for defence abound. Dryden 

— The needful, anything necessary’ or requi- 
site; specifically, ready money. [Colloq. or 
slang ] 

Needfully (ngd'fuMi), adv. In a needful 
manner; necessarily. B. Jonson. 
Needfulness (nedTul-nes), n. The state of 
being needful ; necessity. 

Nee<Uy (ned'i-li), adv. In a needy manner; 
in want or poverty. 

Neediness (nedl-nes), n. The state of being 
needy; want; poverty; Indigence, Johxison 
Needle (ne'dl), n. [O.E. nedle, needil, 
neeld, nelde; A. Sax. ncedl, a needle; cog. 

0. Fris. nedle, Goth nethla, G. nadel, D. 
naald, Icel. ndl, a needle, from a root seen 
also in D. naad, a seam, G. nahen, to sew, 
and probably in L. neo, Gr. ned, to spin 
Nettle is supposed to be from same root.f 

1. In the narrowest sense, a small instru- 
ment of steel pointed at one end, and having 
an eye or hole in it through which is passed 
a thread, used for sewing. In a wider sense 
the term is applied to implements of iron or 
steel, bone, wood, Ac., used for interweav- 
ing or Interlacing a thread or twine in knit- 
ting, netting, embroideiw, Ac., and formed 
in various ways, according to the purpose 
for which they are Intended; also, to sundry 
long and sharp-pointed surgical instruments, 
some employed for sewing, others for other 
purposes, as in couching for cataract. Th& 
operations that an ordinary sewing needle 
coes through are so numerous that before 
ft is finished 120 workmen are said to have 
had it in hand. The chief In their proper 
order are such as the following The cutting, 
of the steel wire into lengths sufficient for 
two needles ; the pointing of these at both 
ends on a g^dstone by fifty or sixty at a 
time; the cutting of each length thronglk 
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the middle to dve two needles; the flattening 
of the heads by a blow with a hammer; the 
piercing of the eyes with a punch applied 
first on one side then on tne other; the 
trimming of the eyes; the grooving and 
rounding of the head ; hardening, temper- 
ing, straightening ; polishing, which is ^ne 
by making up some 600,000 needles into 
a cigar -shaped bundle along with emery 
and oil and rolling them backwards and for- 
wards under a weight.— 2. Anything resem- 
bling a needle in shape; as, (a) a small piece 
of steel pointed at both ends, and balanced 
centrally on a pivot, such as is used (1) in 
the magnetic compass, in which it points to 
the magnetic poles, and (2) in the needle- 
telegraph, in which its deflections, produced 
by electric currents, are used to give indi- 
cations. See Compass, Magnet, Dipping- 
needle, and Needle -TELEOEAPH. (6) A 
sharp pinnacle of rock; a detached pointed 
rock; and in mineral, a needle-shaped crys- 
tal (c) A long taper piece of iron, with a 
copper point, or all copper, used when 
stamping the hole for blasting, to make by 
its withdrawal an aperture for the insertion 
of the fuse. Sometimes called a J!Vaii.--8 In 
arch, a piece of timber laid horizontally and 
supported on props or shores under some 
superincumbent mass to serve to sustain it 
temporarily while the part underneath is 
undergoing repair. 

Needle (ne'dl), v.t. To form crystals in the 
shape 01 a needle. Wright. 

Nee^e (ne'di), v i. To shoot in crystalliza- 
tion into the form of needles. Wright. 

Needle-book (ne'dl-buk), n. Pieces of cloth 
in the form of the leaves of a book, pro- 
tected by book-like covers, used for sticking 
needles into. 

Needle-case (ne'dl-kas), n. A small case 
for holding needles. 

Needle-fish (nS'dl-flsh), n. i. A ftsh of the 
genus Syngnathus —2 The sea-urchin 

Needleful (ne'di-ful), n. As much thread as 
is put at once into a needle. Johnson. 

Needle-furze (ue'dl-f6rz), n. A plant of the 
genua Genista ; petty whin. 

Needle-^n (nd’dl-gun), n. A rifle which 
is loaded at the breech by a cartridge con- 
taining a small quantity of detonating pow- 
der, which becomes exploded by the rapid 
darting forward of a needle or small spike. 
This firearm, which was formerly used iu 
the Prussian army, is now superseded by 
breech-loaders of superior efflcfency. 

Needle-money (ne'dl-mun-i), n. Money to 
purchase neeales Addison. 

Needle-ore (ne'dl-6r), n. Acicular bismuth 
glance ; native sulphide of bismuth, lead and 
copper occurring imbedded in quartz in long, 
thin, steel-gray crystals, marked with ver- 
tical 8triR5, and apparently in four or six 
sided prisms. It consists of 35 8 lead, 11 
copper, 367 bismuth, and 16 6 sulphur, and 
usually accompanies native gold. 

Needle-point^(ne'dl-point-ed), a Pointed 
as needles. 

Needier (ne'dl6r), n. One who makes or deals 
in needles 

Needle -ebell (n&'dl-shel), n. The sea- 
urchin. 

Needle -Spar (ne'di -spar), n. Aragonite 
(which see). 

Needless (ned'les), a. 1. 1 Having no need ; 
in want of nothing 'Weeping in the need- 
stream.’ Shak.—2. Not wanted; unne- 
cessary ; not requisite ; as, needless labour ; 
needless expense. 

(Friends) were the most ueedUss creatures Hvitig 
should we ne'er have use for 'em, and would most 
resemble sweet instruments hung up in cases that 
keep their sounds to themselves. Shak. 

Needlessly (ned'les- li), adv. In a need- 
less manner; without necessity; unneces- 
sarily. 

Needlessness (n^d'les-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being needless ; unnecessariness. 
Locke. 

Needle-stone (nS'dl-stdn), n. A term ap- 
plied by the older mineralogists to acicular 
varieties of natrollte, soolecite, and other 
minerals. Page. 

Needle-telegrapb (nfi'di-tei-e-graD, w. a 
telegraph in which the indications are 
given V the deflections of a ma^etic 
needle whose normal position Is parallel to 
a wire through which a current of elec- 
tricity is passed at will by the operator. 
E. H. Knwht , . ^ 

Noodle -tbreador Cnfi'dl-thred-6r). n. A 
device of various forms to assist in pasung 
a thread through the eye of a needle. One 
form is a hollow cone, the apex of which is 


adjusted to the eye of the needle, after which 
the thread is pushed through the orifice at 
the apex. 

Needle-woman (ne'dl-wq-man), n. A wo- 
man who earns a living by sewing; a seam- 
stress. 

Needle-work (nd'dl-werk), n. l. Work 
executed with a needle ; sewed work ; em- 
broidery. —2. The business of a seamstress. — 
3. In arch, the curious framework of timber 
and plaster with which many old houses are 
constructed. 

Needle - worker ( nd ' dl - w6rk - 6r}, n. One 
who works with a needle ; a needlewoman. 
Needle-zeolite (n6'dl-z6-d-llt), n. Same as 
Natrolite. 

Needlyt (ngd'lil adv. Necessarily. ' Since 
I needly must to Rome.’ Lodge. 

Or if sour woe delights in fellowship, 

And needly will be rank’d with other griefs. 

Shak. 

Needly (nedli), a. Relating to or resembling 
a needle; as, a needly thorn 
Needment (qed'ment),n. Something needed 
or wanted; a requisite; a necessary. Spen- 
ser; Keats. [Rare,] 

Needna (nM'na) Need not. [Scotch.] 
Needs (nedz), adv. [An adverbial genitive of 
need; A. Sax. neddes, nMes, needs, of ne- 
cessity, genit. of nedd, ned, need. ] Of neces- 
sity; necessarily; indispensably: generally 
used with must. 

My head is twice as big as yours, 

Therefore it needs must nt. Cvwper. 

I would have no more of these follies than needs 
must. Sir W. Scott. 

Needsly t (nedz'li), adv. Of necessity; for 
some pressing reason. 

But earnest on her way, she needsly will be gone. 

Drayton. 

Needy (ned'il a. l. Necessitcus; indigent; 
very poor; distressed by want of the means 
of living. 

To relieve the needy and comfort the afflicted are 
duties that fall m our way every day. Addison. 

2.t Needful; requisite; necessary. ‘Com to 
make your needy bread.* Shak. 

Neeldt (neld), n. A needle. See Nbld, 
Neele t (nel), n. A needle. 

These and ill lucke together 

Have stacke away my dear neele. Bp. Still. 

[In Shakspere’s Pericles v. Frol. 6, the folio 
editions read needle, the quartos neele.] 
Neelghau (ngl'ga), n Same as Nylgau. 
Neem-tree (nem'tre), n Same as Margosa- 
tree (Melia Azadirachta). See Melia. 
Keep (nep), n [A. Sax. ncepe, a turnip.] A 
turnip. [Scotch.] 

Neer. See Neir. 

Ne'er (nar). A contraction of Never, 

It appears I am no horse, 

That 1 can argue and discourse, 

Have but two legs and ne'er a tail. Hudibras. 

Ne’er- be -Ucklt (nar'be-lik-it). Nothing 
which could be licked up by dog or cat; 
nothing whatsoever; not a whit. [Scotch. ] 
I was at the search that our guidsire, Monkbarns 
that tlien was, made wl’ auld Rab Tull’s assistance ; 
but ne'er-be-ltckit could they find that was to their 
purpose. Sir IV. Scott. 

Ne’er-do-weel (nar'da-wel), a. Likely never 
to do well; past mending [Scotch.] 
Ne’er-do-weel (nar'da-wel, n. One whose 
conduct gives reason to think that he will 
never do well. [Scotch.] 

It was only some drunken ne'er-do-weel finding his 
way home. Dickens. 

Ne’er-touched (nar'tucht), o. Inviolate ; 
chaste ‘ The ne'er-touched vestal. ’ Shak. 
Neesberry (nes'be-ri), n. See Naseberrt. 
Neeset (nez), v.i. [A. Sax. niesan, D. niezen, 
G. niesen, to sneeze. iTom the sound made 
by air driven through the nose. See Sneeze. ] 
To sneeze. Shak. 

Neesewort (nez'wert), n. See Sneezewort. 
Neeslng t (u^z'ing), n. A sneezing. J ob xli. 
18 . 

Neff (nef), n. [Fr.] The nave of a church. 

‘ The long nef consists of a row of five cu- 
polas.’ Addison. See Nave. 

Nefand, t Nefandoua t (ne'fand, ne-fan'dus), 
a. [L. ne/andus, not to be spoken.] Not to 
be named; abominable. ‘Nefand abomin- 
ations.’ Sheldon. 'The press restrain’d! 
n^andovs thought ! ' Mat Green. 
NdfhriOUB (n6-fa'ri-us), a. [L. nefarius, from 
nefcM, impious, unlawful, from ne, not, and 
fas, divine law, from for, fari, to utter.] 
Wicked in the extreme; abominable; atro- 
ciously sinful or villainous; detestably vile. 

To flourish o’er fie/arious crimes, 

And cheat the world. S. Butler. 

Stn. Abominable, detestable, horrible,dread- 
ful, atrocious, infamous, Iniquitous, impi- 
ous. 


Nefluiously (ne-f&'rl-us-UX adv. In a nefa- 
rious manner; with extreme wickedness; 
abominably. Milton. 

NefiarlOOfnesa (n3-f&'rl-u8-nes),n. The qua- 
lity or state of being nefarious. 

Negation (ng-ga'shon), n. [L. negatio, a. 
denying, from nego, to deny— -ne, not, and 
verbal affix -GO, -too.] Denial; a declaration 
that something is not, or has not been, or 
will not be: opposed to ajflrmation. 

Our assertions and negations should be yea and 
nay, whatsoever Is more than these is sin. 

^ y* Bogers. 

—Conversion by negation, in logic. See CON- 
TRAPOSITION. 

Negative (neg'a-tlv),a. [Fr. nigatif, L. nega- 
tivus, denying, negative. See Negation.) 

1. Implying or containing denial or negation: 
opposed to affirmative; as, a negative pro- 
position. 

I say again, that I weigh not two chips which way 
the wind bloweth, because I see no inconvenience 
that may insue either of the affirmative or negative 
opinion. Holinshed. 

2. Implying refusal; returning the answer 
No to a request; as, I applied to him for a 
day's shooting, but received a negative an- 
swer. —3. Containing assertions or marked 
by omissions which Involve denial or tend 
in the direction of denial without directly 
denying or controverting; In^rect; oppos^ 
to positive; as, a negative argument. 

There is a negative way of denying Christ, whea 
we do not acknowledge and confess him. South. 

4. Having the power of stopping or restrain- 
ing by refusing assent or concurrence; put- 
ting a veto. ‘Denying me any power of a 
negative voice as king.’ Eikdn Basiliki.— 
6 In photog. applied to a picture in which 
the lights and shades are the opposite- 
of those in nature. See Negative, n — 
Negative electricity, {a) according to Frank- 
lin s theory, that state of bodies in which, 
they are deprived of some portion of thfr 
electricity which they naturally contain. 
(5) Electricity developed by friction on re- 
sinous substances.— jVeaative eye-piece, in. 
optics, one consisting of two plano-convex 
lenses, each of which presents its convex 
side towards the object-glass.— Negative 
exponent or power. See VoyfWa.—N egative 
index of a logarithm, one that is affected 
with the negative sign; such are the indices- 
of the logarithms of all numbers less than 
unity. —Negative pregnant See the noun. — 
Negative pole, the metal, or e(j[uivalent, 
placed in opposition to the positive, in th& 
voltaic battery. The positive may be coke, 
carbon, silver, platinum, or copper; the 
negative is usually zinc. -Negative prescrip- 
tion, in Scots law, see PRESCRIPTION.— Ne- 
gative quantities See under QUANTITT.— 
Negative radical, In ckem. a chlorous radi- 
cal.— servitude, in Scots law, see 
under Servitude —Negative sign. See un- 
der SIGN —Negative well. Same as Absorb- 
ing Well See Absorbing. 

Nejgative (neg'a-tiv), n. 1. A proposition by 
which something is denied ; an opposite or 
contradictory term or conception; a negative 
proposition. 

The positive and the negative are set before the 
mind for its choice, and it chooses the negative. 

yonatkan bdwards. 

Of negatives we have the least certainty: they are 
usually hardest, and many times impossible to be 
proved. Tillotsoti. 

2. A word that denies; as, nof, no. 

If your four negatives make your two affirmatives, 
why then the worse for my friends and the better for 
xny foes. Shak, 

The duplication of the negative did not always, in 
our earlier writers, destroy its force, but rather 
strengthened it; nor was this peculiar to one or two, 
tut general. Hares. 

8. The right or power of preventing or re- 
fusing; a veto. 

If a king without his kingdom be, In a civil sense, 
nothing, then ... his negative is as good as nothing. 

Milton. 

4. That side of a question which denies or 
refuses; a decision or answer expressive of 
negation; as, the question was ffetermined 
in the negative. —6. In photog. a photographic 
picture on glass, in which the lights and 
shades are the opposite of those In nature. 
^0 negative is used only as a plate from 
which to print positive impressions on pa^r 
or other material. Its high lights are qifite 
opaque, and it descends by delicate grada- 
tions to its deepest shadows, which should 
be represented by clear glass. — Negative 
pregnant. In law, a negation implying idsq 
an affirmation, as if a man, being impleaded 
to have done a thing, denies that he did it in 
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manner and form as alleged, which implies, 
nevertheless, that In some sort he did it 
Kegative (neg'a-tiv), v.t pret. & pp. txega- 
tived; ppr. negtUiving. 1. To disprove; to 
prove the contrary. 

The omission or infrequency of such recitals does 
not n€ffaUv« the existence of miracles. Palty. 

2 . To reject by vote ; to refuse to enact or 
sanction; as, the lords negatived the bill 
The proposal was nef'cttived by a small majority. 

A ndrews. 

Kegatlyely (neg'a-tiv-li), adv. In a nega- 
tive manner: (a) with or by denial or refusal; 
as, to answer negatively, (b) By means of 
negative reasoning ; indirectly ; opposed to 
poeitively. 

I shall show what this image of God in man is, ne- 
gvtrveiy, by sliowing wherein It does not consist, and 
positivdy, by showing wherein it does consist. 

^outh. 

(c) With negative electricity; as, a body 
negatively electrified. See the adjective. 
Kegatlveness, Ke^tlvlty (neg^a-tiv-nes. 
neg-a-tiv'i-ti), n. The state or quality of 
being negative; negation. 

Ne^tory (neg'a-to-ri), a. Expressing denial ; 
belonging to negation; negative. [Rare.] 
Keglect (neg-lekt'), i\ t [L negli^o, neglec- 
turn, to disregard, to neglect, ht not to 
pick up— ncc, not, nor, and lego, to gather, 
to pick up, to collect.] 1. To treat with no 
r^ard or attention or with too little; to 
treat carelessly or heedlessly ; to slight ; to 
set at naught ; not to notice ; to forbear to 
treat with respect ; as. to neglect one’s best 
interests; to neglect one’s relatives. 

What infinite heart’s ease 

Must kings negUct that private men enjoy. Shak. 

How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salva- 
tion? Heb. ii. 3. 

This my long suffering and my day of grace. 

Those who neglect and scorn shall never taste 

Mtlton. 

2. To omit to do ; to leave undone ; to for- 
bear; often with an infinitive as object; as, 
to neglect to pay a visit; to neglect to shut a 
door. ‘ If thou neglect' et what 1 command. ’ 
Shak. 

In heaven, 

Where honour due and reverence none neglectt. 

Mtlton. 

Z. t To cause to be neglected or deferred. 

I have been lone a sleeper; hut I trust 
My absence doth neglect no great design, 

Which by my presence might have been concluded 
Shak 

Syn. To disregard, omit, forbear, overlook, 
slight. 

K6^6Ct (neg-lektO, «• 1 Omission; forbear- 
ance to do anything that should be done; 
carelessness. 

Without blame. 

Or our fugled, we lost her, as we came Mtlton 

2. Disregard; slight; omission of due atten- 
tion or civilities. 

I have perceived a most faint negled of late, which 
I have rather blamed as my own jealous curioaty, 
than as a very pretence or purpose of unkindness 

Shak. 

3. Negligence ; habitual want of regard 
Denham. — State of being disregarded 
‘ Rescue my poor remains from vile neglect. ’ 
Prior.— Sts. Inattention, disregard, care- 
lessness, heedlessness, omission, forbear- 
ance, slight, indifference, negligence. 

KatfleotedXIdSS (neg-lekt'ed-nes), n State of 
being neglected. 

lle|^eoter(neg-lekt'6r),n. One that neglects. 
Kegleotfnl (neg-lekt'fql), a. 1. Apt to ne- 
glect; treating with neglect; neglecting 
duties; negligent; heedless; careless; inat- 
tentive: with of i^efore the object of neglect; 
as, he is very neglectful * Thy absent 8i>ou8e, 
neglectful of t\\y ctiBxmA.’ Pope.— 2. Indi- 
cating neglect, slight, or indifference. ‘A 
cold and neglectful countenance. ’ Locke. 
IfeglaotAlUy (neg-lekt'ful-li), adv. In a 
n^lectful manner ; with neglect ; with in- 
attention; with carelessness. 
KaglactflllneM (neg-lekt'ful-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being neglectful. 
HafflaeUngly (neg-lekt'ing-li), adv. With 
neglect; carelessly; heedlessly. ‘Answer’d 
negleotingly, I know not what.’ Shak. 
Ka^ltocttonf (neg-lek'shon). n. 'The state of 
being negligent * Bleeping negleetion doth 
betray to loss.' Shak. 

Ife^eetlTe (neg-lekt'iv), a. Inattentive; re- 
gardless of; neglectfui [Bare.] 

It is a wonder they shookf be so neglecHve of their 
own children. Fuller 

ll6gUgee(nega§.zhft),n. {^.negligi.l l.An 
easy or nneeremonioos dress; undress; spe- 
cifically, a kind of loose gown formerly worn 
by laili^ 

He fancied twenty cupids prepared for execution 
in every fotdinf of her mgligee. GoUUmith. 


2. A long necklace, usually of coral S^mr 
monde. 

NegUgenoe (negOl-jens), n. [L. negligentia, 
negligence. See Neouobnt.] 1. The qual- 
ity of being negligent: neglect; omission to 
do that which ought to be done, or a habit 
of omitting to do things, either from care- 
lessness or design. 

She let it droD by negltgenct. 

And, to the advantage, I beitq; here, took ’t up. 

Shak. 

2. An act of negligence ; an instance of neg- 
ligence or carelessness. 

Remarking his beauties ... I most also point 
out his negligences and defects. Stair. 

8.t Contempt; disregard; slight; neglect 

To this point I stand, 

That both the worlds I give to negligence. 

Let come what comes. Shak. 

NeglU^ent (neg'li-jentv a. [L. mgligens, 
negligentie, ppr. of negligo, to neglect. See 
Neglect.] Characterized by neglect; apt 
to neglect; careless; heedless; neglectful; 
apt or accustomed to omit what ought to be 
done; followed by 0 / when the object of the 
negligence is specified; as, a negligent man; 
those who are negligent are genendly poor; 
a man negligent of his duties. 

He that thinks he can afford to be negl^nt is not 
far from being poor. yokttson. 

They see she is not negligent of her religion ; but 
then they see her more careful to preserve ncr com- 
plexion. Latv. 

Syn. Careless, heedless, neglectful, regard- 
less, indifferent, inattentive, remiss. 
Negligently (neg'li-jent-li), adv. 1. In a 
negligent manner; so as to show negligence; 
carelessly; heedlessly; without exactness; as, 
a person negligently dressed ; a farm negli- 
gently cultivated. — 2 I So as to slight or 
show disrespect to. 

Negligible (negll-ll-bl), a. Capable of being 
neglected; applied to anything which may ' 
l>e neglected, as infinitely small quantities 
in mathematics. Sir J. Herachel 
Negocet (ne-gds'), ». [L. negotium, busi- 
ness.] Business; occupation; employment. 
Bentley. 

Negodate (ne-gd'shi-at), v.L and v.t. See 
Negotiate. 

N egociation (ne-g6'Bhi-a"8hon), n. See Ne- 
gotiation. 

Negodator (nS-gd'shi-at-dr), n. See Nego- 
tiator, 

Negotiability (ne-go'shl-a-bin-ti). n. The 
quality of being negotiable, or transferable 
by assignment. 

Negotiable (ne-gd'shi-a-bl), a. [From nego- 
tiate.] Capable of being negotiated; trans- 
ferable by assignment from the owner to 
another pierson so as to vest the property in 
tlie assignee- a negotiable note or bill of 
exchexige.— Negotiable imtrumenU, negoti- 
able paver, instruments or documents, the 
right of action upon whicli is, by exception 
from the common rule, freely assignable 
from one person to another, such as bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, and cheques. 
NegOtiiWt (ne-gd'shi-ant), n. One who ne- 
ffotiates; a negotiator Naleigh. 

Negotiate (ne-go'shi-at), v,i. pret. & pp. 
negotiated', ppr. negotiating. [L. negotior, 
negotiatue, from negotium, want of leisure, 
business— Tiec, not, and otium, leisure.] 1. 
To treat with another or others regarding 
some affair in which both parties are inter- 
ested; to hold communications or engage in 
discussions as preliminary to some agree- 
ment; more specifically, (a) to hold diplo- 
matic intercourse as respecting a treaty, 
league, or convention ; (b) to treat respect- 
ing purchase and sale ; to hold intercourse 
in bargaining or trade, either in person or 
by a broker or substitute. 

Let every eye negotiate for iuelf 

And trust no agent. Shak. 

2.t To carry on business or trade. 

They that received the talents to negotiate with, 
did all of tlieni, except one, make profit of them. 

Hammond, 

Negotiate (nfi-gd'shl-ftt), n.e. 1 . To procure 
or bring abont by negotiation; as, to nego- 
tiate a loan of money; to negotiate a treaty. 

Lady is gone into the country with her lord, 

to ftegdiate, at leisure, their intended separation. 

Lord ChetUrJield. 

2. To past in the way of business; to put 
into circulation ; to transfer and get value 
for ; as, to negotiate a bill of exchange. 

The notes were not nej^iated to them In the usual 
course of business or trade. A'ent. 

8. To treat with dexterity and success ; to 
overcome or surmount by skill; to cope with 
successfully; as, to nepotiate an obstacle; to 
wepotiaeeadifHcultballatcricket. [CoUoq.] 
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NagoUatKm (nfi-gfi'shi-rahon), n. 1. The 
act of negotiating; the treating with another 
respecting sale or purchase ; the procedure 
which the holder of a bill must follow to 
procure acceptance of it, and payment when 
it falls due.— 2. The transaction of business 
between nations; the mutual intercourse of 
governments by their agents, in making 
freaties and the like. 


The death of the peaceful Primate, Conrad of 
Mentx, destroyed all hopes there were of composing 
the strife by amicable negotiation. 

Milman. 

8.t Trading; mercantile business. 

Who had lost, with these prizes, forty thousand 
pounds, after twenty years’ negotiatiofi m the East 
Indies. Evelyn. 

Negotiator (ng-g6'shi-at-6rv n. One that 
negotiates; one that treats with others 
either as principal or agent in commercial 
transactions, or in national treaties or com- 
pacts. 

Negotiatory (ng-gd'shi-a-to-ri), a. Relating 
to negotiation. 

Negotlatriz (ne-gd'shi-at-riks), n. A female 
negotiator. 

Negotiosity (ne-g 6 ' 8 hi- 08 "i-ti), n. The state 
of oeing engaged in business; continued and 
absorbing occupation. [Rare. ] 

Were this possible, yet would such infinite negoti- 
osity be . . . altogether inconsistent with happiness. 

Cudworth. 

NegotiOUBt (ne-gd'shusl, a. Engrossed in 
business; fully employed; busy; active. 

Some servants, if they be set about what they like, 
are very nimble and negottous Dr. y. Rogers. 

Negotiousness t (ne-gd'shus-nes), ?i. The 
state of being actively employed; activity. 

God needs not our negotiousness, or double dili- 
gence, to brli\g his matters to pass. Dr. y. Rogers. 

NegreBB (ne'gresV n. A female negro; a fe- 
male of the black race of Africa. 

Negrito, Negrillo (ne-gre'to, ne-gril'16), n. 
and a. [Dim. of tiesrro.j A name given by 
Spaniards to the Alfourous, diminutive, 
negro-llke tribes, inhabiting the Philippine 
Isles, not exceeding on the average 4 feet 
8 inches in height. Remnants of them also 
exist in certain oilier islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, as also in some of the Poly- 
nesian islands. Negrito in modem ethno- 
logy includes the races inhabiting the is- 
lands of New Caledonia, New Hebrides, the 
Louisiade and Solomon Islands, the Alfour- 
ous, the Andamanese and Nicobarese, being 
all peoples resembling the negro more than 
the Malayo-Polynesiaus. 

Negro (ne'gro), n. pi. NegrooB (ne'grfiz). 
[It and Sp. negro, black, from L. niger, 
black.] One of a race of the human species 
belon^ng to that division which is charac- 
terized by a black or very dark skin and 
hair of a woolly or crisp nature. The typi- 
cal negro is a native, or descendant of a 
native, of a limited area in the African con- 
tinent, ‘ including the alluvial valleys of the 
Senegal, the Gambia, and the Niger, with a 
narrow strip of Central Africa, passing east- 
wards to the alluvial regions of the Upper 
Nile.’ Dr. Carpenter. Negroes are not 
only distinguished from the other races by 
their black colour, but also by various other 
peculiarities ; such as the projecti<m of the 
whole visage in advance of the forehead; 
the prolongation of the upper and lower 
jaws; the small facial angle; the flatness of 
the forehead and of the hinder part of the 
head ; the short, broad, and fiat nose, and 
the thick projecting lips, as well as by the 
woolly hair already mentioned. The term 
negro is often loosely applied to other col- 
oured races, and to mixed breeds. See 
Nigger. 

Negro (ne'grd), a. Relating to negroes; 
black. 

Negro-cachexy (nS^grfi-ka-keks-i), n. [See 
Cachexy.] A propensity for eating dirt, 
peculiar to tlie natives of the West Indies 
and Africa. 

Negro -com (n§'gr6-koml, n. The name 
given ill the West Indies to Turkish millet 
or durra, 

Negro-fly (n€'gr6-fll), n. The Peila race, a 
dipterous insect, so named from its shining 
black colour. It is also called the Carrot- 
fly, because the larvn are very destructive 
to carrots. 

Negro-bea4 (nfi'gr6-hed), n. A name given 
to tobacco, made up and pressed in a cer- 
tain w^, otherwise called cavendish, 
Negroid, Negroold (nfl'grold, n6'gr0-old), a. 
Resembling negroes ; having negro charao* 
teristics: applied to the negro races of man* 
kind and those approaching them in type. 
The tigroid type of Afdca it divided between the 
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NesToes proper and the Bushmen of the extreme 
south, the Hottentots being considered a cross<breed 
between these two races. Nature. 

Ifogro'B-head (ne'grdz-hedX n. A name 
given to the ivory-palm ( Phy telegas mac- 
rooarpa), from the appearance of its fruit. 
IfegUMO (n§-gun^d6), n. A genus of North 
American trees, containing only one species, 
belonging to the nat. order 8aplndaceee, and 
separated from Acer because of its pinnated 
leaves and dioecious apetalous flowers. N. 
aceroides, also known as Acer Negundo, is a 
small but handsome tree, with light green 
twigs and drooping clusters of small green- 
ish flowers. 

KegUS (n6^gus), n. A liquor made of wine, 
water, sugar, nutmeg and lemon-juice, or 
only of wine, water, and sugar. 

The mixture now called negus was invented in 
Queen Anne’s time by Colonel Negt^s. Malone. 

ITehusbtaJl (ne-hush'tanV n. [Heb.] Lit. 
brass: the name by which Hezekiah, in order 
to indicate that it was mere matter and had 
no virtue in itself, designated the brazen 
serpent set up in the wilderness by Moses, 
and which had ultimately come to be re- 
garded by the Jews as an object of worship. 

He (Hczekiah) . . brake in pieces the Virazen 
serpent th-it Moses had made; for unto those days the 
children of Israel did burn incense to it; and he 
called it Nehushtan. 2 Kings xviil. 4. 

Kelft (nef), n. The fist. See NEAF. 

Nelfet (n6f), n. [OFr. ne^, naiff, 
from L. nativus, native. ] A woman bom in 
villeinage Blackstone. 

Nelfty t (nef'ti), n. [See NEIF.] The servi- 
tude, bondage, or villeinage of women. 

There was an ancient writ called writ of neifty, 
whereby the lord claimed such a woman as his neif, 
now out of use. Jacob. 

Neigh, (na), v.i. [A. Sax. hnoegan, Icel, 
gneggja, Sw. gmtgga; probably an imitative 
word; comp. L. hinnio.] 1. To utter the cry 
of ahorse; to whinny — 2.t To scoff; to sneer. 
‘ Neighed at his nakedness. ’ Bean, A FI. 
Neigh (n&), 71. The cry of a horse ; a whin- 
nyifig. 

Neighbour (na'b6r), n. [A. Sax imXh~h(ir, 
nm-biXr, nSh-gebilr, lit. a near-dweller, from 
nedh, near, and hUr, gebitr, a dweller, a 
neighbour, a farmer, a boor, from bHan, to 
dwell, to till or cultivate, Icel biia, Goth 
bHan, O.G. biXan, biitoan. to dwell ; same 
root as to be.] 1. One who lives near an- 
other; one who lives in a neighbourhood 
*I am your neighbour and was suitor first ’ 
Shak. - 2. One who is standing or sitting near 
another; one in close proximity. 

Here one man's hand lean'd on another’s head, 
His nose being shadow'd by his neighbour's ear. 

8. One who lives on friendly terms with an- 
other; often used as a familiar terra of ad- 
dress. — 4.t An Intimate; a confidant. 

The deep revolving witty BiKkinghain 
No more shall be the neighbour to my counsels. 

Shah. 

5. One who is near in nature, and therefore 
ready to perform, or entitled to, good offices; 
a fellow being; one of the human race. 

‘ Every man my neighbour.' Bp. Sjirat. 

Which now of these tlirec, thinkest thou, was 
neighbour unto him that fell among the thieves? 

Luke X. 36. 

N6l|[hb<mr (na'b^r), a. Near to another; 
being in the vicinity; adjoining; next. 

I long'd the neighbour town to see. Spenser, 

Nelg'hbour (na'b6r), v.t To adjoin; to bor- 
der on or be near to. 

These grow on the leasurely ascending hills that 
neighbour the shore. Sanufys. 

2. t To make near to or make familiar. * And 
sith so neighbour’d to his youth and haviour,' 
Shak. 

Nel^bour (na'ber), v.i. To inhabit the 
vimnlty; to be in the neighbourhood. * Di- 
vers princes who do neighbour near.’ Sir 
J. Davies. 

Neighbourhood (nji'b6r-hud), n. 1. The 
condition or quality of being a neighbour ; 
the state of dwelling or being situated near; 
as, neighbourhood often gives rise to friend- 
ship. ‘ Several states in a neighbourhood. ’ 
Su!\ft.—2. A place or district the inhabitants 
of which may be called neighbours; vicinity; 
the adjoining district or locality; as, he 
lives In my neighbourhood. U sed figuratively 
in the following extract. 

I could not boar 

To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death. 

Addison, 

%. The inhabitants who live in the vicinity 
•of each other; neighbours; as, the fire alarmed 


all the ntighboujrhood. * Far from all neigh- 
bourhood.* Spenser. 

The whole neighbourhood 
Sees his foul inside throt^h his whited skin. Milton, 
4. A district or locality in general. 

There is not a low neighbourhood in any part of 
the city which contains not two or three (coalshed- 
men) in every street. Mayhew. 

6. t Neighbourly or friendly terms; amicable- 
ness; neighbourly or friendly offices. 

Plant neighbourhood and Christian-like accord 

In their sweet bosoms. Shak, 

Neighbouring (na’b^r-ing), a. Living or 
being near ; as, the neMhhouring inhabit- 
ants; neighbouring countries or nations. 


the other empty, while the performer re- 
peats the rhyme— 


Neivle, net vie, nick-nack. 
Which hand wiU you tak’f 
Tak’ the right, talc’ the wrang, 
I’ll beguile you If I can. 


[Scotch.] 


Held t (nSldX n. A needle 


For true fit weapons were 
Thy Held and spindle, not a sword and spear. 

Fairfax. 

Nelumblum (ne-lumbi-um), n. [From Ne- 
Iwmbo, the Cingalese name of the best known 
species.] A group of Nympheeacese inhabit- 
ing the fresh waters of the temperate parts 


Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran. Goldsmith. 

NelghbOurllneSB (na^&r-li-nes), n. State 
or quality of being neighbourly. 

Neighbourliness is forgotten, and the action of the 
Samaritan has become one of those obsolete myths 
only useful to round a period, and fili the ears of 
persons who like to feel sensations of piety. 

Contemp. Rev. 

Ne^hbourlv (na'bfir-li), a. 1. Becoming a 
neighbour; kind; civil. 

Judge if this be neighbourly dealing. Arbuthnot. 
2. Cultivating familiar intercourse; inter- 
changing frequent visits; social; as, the 
people of the place are neighbourly . — 
Syn. Kind, civil, obliging, frienaly, social. 
Neighbourly (na'ber-lix adv. In the man- 
ner of a neighbour; with social civility. 

Being neighbourly admitted . . by the courtesy 
of England, to hold possessions in our province, a 
country better than their own. Milton. 

Neighbourship t (na’ber-ship), n. State of 
being neighbours. 

Neighbour - stainedt fna'b^r-st&nd), a. 
Stained with the blood oi neighbours Shak. 
Nelghe,i a. Nigh; near. Chaucer. 
Neighe,t adv. Near in place or time; almost. 
Chaucer. 

Nelghe.t v.t. or i. To approach; to come 
near to; to advance or draw near. Romaunt 
of the Rose. 

Neighing (na'lng), n. The cry of a horse ; 
a miinnying. 

Nelr, Neer (n§r), n. [D. nicr, Icel. nipra, 
Dan. nyre, G. mere, a kidney.] A kidney. 
Sir D. Lyndsay. [Scotch.] 

Nelst (n§st), adv. Next. 'And neist my 
heart I’ll wear her.’ Bums. [Scotch ] 
Nelflt (nest), a. Nighest; next. [Scotch.] 
Neith (na'ith), n. An ancient Egyptian god- 
dess worshipped especially at Sals, and hav- 
ing some of the characteristics of the Greek 
Athene. 

Neither (no'TH^r or nI'TH6r), pron. and pro- 
nominal adjective. [The negative of either; 
comp, ever, never; auaht, naught; or, nor; 
earlier forms are nather, naittver, nouther, 
neither, A Sax. nduther, ndhwcether.] Not 
one of two ; not either ; not the one or the 
other: used either alone or with a noun fol- 
lowing; as, he gave assistance to neither; he 
assisted neither side. 

Which of them shall I take? 

Both, one, or neither f Neither can be enjoyed 
If both remam alive. Shak. 

He neither loves. 

Nor either cares for him. Shak 

Neither (ne'THfer or ni'THdr), conj. Not 
either : generally prefixed to the first of two 
or more co-ordinate negative propositions 
or clauses, the others being introduced by 
nor. 

Had’st thou been firm and fixed in thy dissent, 
Neither had I transgressed, nor thou with me. 

Milton. 

Sometimes it is used instead of nor in the 
second of two clauses, the former contain- 
ing wti. 

Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it 
Gen. in. 3. 

Sometimes it is affixed to the last of two or 
more negative clauses or propositions. 

I saw Mark Antony offer him a crown ; yet ’twas 
not a crown neither, 'twas one of these coronets 

Shak. 

I never was thought to want manners, nor mo- 
desty neither. Fielding 

What oftenest offends me at the houses of mar- 
ried persons where 1 visit, Is an error of quite a dif- 
ferent description; it is that they are too loving. 
Not too loving neither: that does not explain my 
meaning. Lamb. 

Either is now ^nerally substituted for 
neither in the last use. 

Nel'76(B§v),7i. [SeeNEAP.] The fist. [Scotch.] 
Nelyeful, Nlev«fU* (n^v'ful, n^v'fu). n. A 
handful. [Scotch.] 

Nelvld-nlok-naok (nSv'i-nik-nak), n. A sort 
of game among children, which consists in 
wh&ling the two closed fists round each 
other, the one containing something and 



Nelumbium. spectosunt (Lotus). 


of the world, and producing large polypet- 
alous flowers with numerous stamens. Tliey 
are readily known by their carpels being 
distinct, one-sided, and buried In the cavi- 
ties of a large truncated fleshy receptacle, 
which eventually forms a broad hard bed 
filled with holes, in each of which there is 
a single ripe nut or seed. The best known spe- 
cies is the Nelumbium speciosum, the Hindu 
and Chinese lotus, a magnificent water- 
plant of the rivers and ditches of all the 
warmer parts of Asia, and also found In the 
Nile. Its nuts are sup- 
posed to have been the 
sacred bean of Pytha- 
goras. The numerous 
canals of China are filled 
with it, its tubers beii^ 
there used as a culinary 
vegetable. It is a most 
beautiful plant, with 
peltate leaves and 
hiuidsome rose-coloured 
flowers on tall stalks, 
ami is frequently culti- 
vated in hothouses. 
Nelumbo (ne-lum'bd), n. 
The Hindu and Chinese lotus {Nelumbimn 
speciosum) See NELUMBIUM. 
NemacanthuB (nem-a-kan'thus), n. [Gr. 
nnna, a thread, and akantha, a spine, a 
prickle.] A fossil genus of flu-spines occur- 
ring in the oolite: so called from being cov- 
ered with minute prickles. 

Nemsdan (ne-me'au), a. See N eheak, which 
is the better spelling. 

Nemaline (nem’a-lin), a. [Gr. n^ma, a 
thread.] In mineral, having the form of 
threads; fibrous. 

Nemallte (nem’a-llt), n. [Gr. nima, a thread 
or fibre, and lUhos, a stone.] The fibrous 
variety of brucite, or native hydrate of 
magnesia; it occurs in slender fibres, which 
are elastic, sometimes curved, and easily 
separated; the colour is white with a shade 
of yellow, the lustre highly silky. 
Nematelmia (nem-a-tePmi-a), n. [Gr. mma, 
nSmatos, a thread, and helmins, a worm.] 
The division of Scoleclda comprising the 
round-worms, thread-worms. <fec. 
Nexnatheciuni (nem-a-the'si-um), n. [Gr. 
nema, a thread, and Viiki, a sac.] In hot. a 
case containing threads in some species of 
Sphwrococcus. 

NenuitOCFBt (nem'a-to-sist), n. [Gr. nima, 
nematos, a thread, and kyetis, a bag.] In 
physiol, a thread-cell of the Cmlenterato. In 
its most perfect foi'm it is an elastic thiok- 
walled sac coiled up, in the interior of which 
is a long filament, often serrated or provided 
with spines. The filament is hollow, and is 
continuous at its thicker or basal end with 
the wall of the sac, while its other, pointed, 
end is free. Very slight pressure oauaes 
the thread to be swiftly protruded, and the 
nematocyst now appears as an empty mo, 
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to on© end of which a long filament, often 
provided with two or three spines near its 
oase, is attached. It is to their nematooysts 
that the power of stinging possessed by 
many of the Coelenterata, and notably the 
genus Physalia, is due. 

Kematoda, Nematoldea (nem-a-td'da.nem- 
a*toi'd6>a), n. pi. IGr. ixiina, nimatos, a 
thread, and eiao», resemblance.] An order 
of entozoa, comprising such as have a long 
cylindrical, and often filiform, naked, inar- 
ticulated body; and a straight alimentary 
canal extending from the mouth to the anus; 
round-worms. Although most of the order 
are parasitic in the alimentary canal, pul- 
monary tubes, or areolar tissue of man and 
other vertebrates, a large section are per- 
manently free The most familiar examples 
of the parasitic Nematoidea are the Ascaris 
lumbricoides, the Oxyuris, and the Trichina. 
The last gives rise to a painful and gener- 
ally fatal disease known as trichlniasis; the 
non - parasitic species, of which 200 are 
known, mostly inhabit fresh water or the 
sea-shore. 

Nematode (nem'a-todx a. Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling annuloids of the order Nein- 
atoda; as, a nematode worm. 

Nematold, NematoldeaiL(nem'a-told,nem- 
a-toi'de-an), n. An annuloid of the order 
Xematoda. 

Nexnatoid (nem'a-toid), a. [Gr. nema, a 
thread, and eidos, form. ] Thread-like; nem- 
atode. 

Nematoneiira (nem-a-t6-nu'ra), n pi [Gr. 
nema, nematos, a thread, and neuron, a 
nerve.] lazool a division of the Radiata. 
including such animals of that class as have 
the nervous filaments distinctly marked 
Kematophore (nem^a-to-for), n. [Gr. nima, 
nimatoe, a thread, and pherO, to carry ] A 
csecal process found on the coenosarc of cer- 
tain of the Sertularida, containing numer- 
ous thread-cells at their extremities. 
NemauBa (nS-mft'sa), n. A small planet or 
asteroid, between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, discovered by Laurent 22d January, 
1858. 

Namean (ne'mg-an or ne-me'an). a. Of or 
belonging to Nemea in Argolis, Greece. 

My fate cries out 

And makes each petty artery in this body 

As hardy as the Nenuan lion's nerve. Skak 

The Nemean lion was a lion that committed 
great ravages in Greece till slain by Her- 
cules.— -jVewtetr n grumes, in Greek antiq games 
or festivals, the same in character as those 
of Olympia, celebrated at Nemea every 
second year. 

Nemertean (n§-m6r'te-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to the genus Nemertes 
Nemei^d (n^-m^r'tid), n. An annuloid of | 
the division Nemertida, order Turbellaria. 
Nemertlda (n6-m6r'ti-da),n. pi. The ribbon- 
worms, a division of the order Turbellaria. 
of the sub-kingdom A nnuloida, distinguished 
by their elongated vermiform shape, by the 
presence of a distinct anus and of a distinct 
perivisceral cavity, by the absence of an 
external 
system 

a few exceptions, being distinct. The em- 
bryo of the typical genus Nemertes has a 
ciliated, non-contractile, oval body, from 
the skin of which there issues an actively 
contractile worm. Some of the species of 
Nemertes attain a length, in their extended 
state, of 30 or 40 feet, which they can sud- 
denly contract to 3 or 4 feet. 

Namertine (ne-mdr'tin), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or resembling the genus Nemertes; ne- 
mertean. 

Between the uniform little-varied motions of a ne- 
merttue worm, and the multiform variously com- 
bined motions of the crab or the spider, the differ- 
ence 18 paralleled by the difference m nervous evolu- 
tion. H. Spencer. 

MomaslB (nem^S-sis), n. [Or., from neme/i, 
to distribute. ] A female Greek divinity who 
appears to have been regarded as a personi- 
fication of the righteous anger of the gods, 
inflexibly severe to the proud and insolent; 
the personification of retributive justice. 
According to Hesiod she was the daughter 
of Night. 

Vemocera, Nematooera (nd-mos'^r-a. n5- 
ma-toe''er-a). n.pl. [Gr nfma, a thread, and 
keros, a bom.] A jgroup of dipterous in- 
sects, including such as have long filiform 
antennie, usually of more than six Joints. 

It courses the gnats or mosquitoes and 
crane-fUes. 

K«inofU>Mata(n5^m6-glo-B&^ta),n.pf. [Gr. 
fiima, a thread, and glotea, a tongue.] The 


naine of a tribe of hymenopterous Insects, 
including those which have a long filiform 
tongue, as the bee tribe. 

Nemopnlla (ne-mofi-la), n. [Gr. nemos, a 

g rove, and pkUed, to love. ] A genus of her- 
aceous annual plants belonging to the nat. 
order Hydrophyllaceie, with diffuse brittle 
stems, pinnatifid leaves, and conspicuous 
flowers. They are natives of North America, 
but several species are now in common cul- 
tivation in our gardens. N. visignis Is by far 
the most beautiful, and is much prized as 
a border plant for its large showy flowers 
of a clear brilliant blue with a white centre. 
N. atomaria has white flowers singularly 
dotted with blue or chocolate. JV. rnaculata 
has large white flowers with a violet-purple 
blotch on each petal. 

Ndmoral (nem'or-al), a. [L. nemoralis, from 
nemus, a wood.] Pertaining to a wood or 
grove. [Rare.] 

NemorOBe (nem'or-bs), a. [L. nemus, nem- 
oris, a grove.] In bot. growing in groves or 
among wood. 

Nemorous (nem'or-us), a. [L. nemorosus, 
woody ] Woody ; pertaining to a wood. 

Paradise itself was but a kind of nemorous temple, 
or sacred grove. Evelyn. 

Nempne t (nemp'n^, v t. [A. Sax. nemnan, 
to name or call.] To name; to call. 

Nems (nemz), n. The Arabic name of the 
ichneumon. 

Nenia, Nanla (ne'ni-a), n. A funeral song; 
an elegy. 

Nenuphar (nen'u-far), n. [From Per. noH- 
fer, mlmi/er, nenuphar.] The great white 
water-lily of Europe, or NympJ^a alba. 
Neocomian (n§-6-k6'mi-an). a. [From Gr. 
neos, new, and koftne, a village, alluding to 
Neufchdtel in Switzerland, extract. ] In 
geol. a term applied to the lowest of the 
cretaceous deposits, being the lower green- 
sand and wealden. 

The lower greensand. In its widest acceptation, 
embraces a senes nearly as important as the whole 
upper cretaceous group, from trie gault to the Maes- 
tricht beds inclusive, while the upper greensand is 
but a subordinate member of this same group. Many 
eminent geologists have, therefore, proposed the 
term 'neocomian' as a substitute for lower green- 
sand, because near Neufchdtel . . these lower 

greensand strata are well developed, entering largely 
into the structure of the Jura mountains. 

Sir C. Lyell 

Neocracy (ne-ok'ra-si), n [Gr. ixeos, new, 
and kratoH, power.] Government by new 
or inexperienced officials; upstart rule or 
supremacy 

Neodamode (ne-6'da-m6d), n [Gr. neoda- 
modes — neos, new, and dimOdis, popular, 
from dimos, people.] In anc. Greece, a per- 
son newly admitted to citizenship. Mil- 
ford. 

Neogamist (ne-og^am-ist), n [Gr neos, new, 
B.m\ ijameo, to marry.] A person recently 
married 

Neogene (ne'6-jen), a [Gr. neos, new, and 
gen, root of gignomai, to ]>e bom ] In geol. 
a name given by some continental geologists 
to the pliocene and miocene tertiaries to 

il aperture to the water- vascular ^®*1P**’*1^ IGr. ««<», new 
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writing. Gent Mag. 

Neo-Latln (ne'6-la-tin), a [Gr. neos, new, 
and E Latin.] 1. New Latin, a term ap- 
plied to the Romance languages, as having 
grown immediately out of the Latia See 
extract. 

M. Kaynouard declares that he expounds the nu- 
merous affinities between the six neo- Latin languages, 
namely, i, the language of the Troubadours; a, the 
Catalonian ; 3, Spani^ , 4, Portuguese ; s. Italian ; 
6, French. Edtn. Rev. 

2. Latin as written by authors of modem 
times. 

NeoUte (n6'6-lU), n. [Gr. ixeos, new, and 
lithos, a stone, so named because believed 
to have been recently formed by the agency 
of infiltrating waters passing over rocks con- 
taining maraesia.] A laminar massive min- 
eral, a bisillcate of alumina and magnesia, 
of a dark colour, due to the presence 
of protoxide of Iron. The mineral is mas- 
sive or fibrous, the fibres being in stellate 
groups. 

NeolitlllC ( nS-d-Uth'ik \ a. [See N Eolitb. ] 
In archcBol. a term applied to the more re- 
cent of the two periods into which the 
stone age has been subdivided, as opposed 
to Mla^ithic. Neolithic Implements are 
flnmy shaped and polished, and are found 
in connection with the remains of extinct 
animals. 

Neologlan (nfi-fi-lfi^ji-an), n. A neologlst. 
Neologlim (nd-fi'hFJi-an), a. Relating to 
neology; neological 


Browning. 


NeologiaxilBm (n5-6-W'Jl-an-lzm), n. Neo- 
logism. 

NeologlOy Neolo^oal (n6-6-loj^ik, n6-fi-loj'> 
ik-al), a. Pertaining to neology; employ- 
ing new words. 

I seriously advise him to publish ... a genteet 
neological dictionary, containing those polite, though 
perhaps not strictly grammatical, worcls and phrases 
commonly used, ana sometimes understood, by the 
beau tnonde. Lord Chesterfield. 

Neologloally (n6-5-loj'ik-al-li), adt). In a 
neological manner. 

Neolo^Bxn (ne-oro-jlzml, n. 1. A new word 
or phrase, or new use of a word. 

Words introduced by bold and careless writers . . . 
go by the name of neologisms until usage has add^ 
them at last to the received national vocabulary. 

Braude &- Cox. 

2. The use of now words or of old words In* 
a new sense. 

1 learnt my complement of classic French, 

(Kept pure of Balzac and neologism). 

3. New doctrines. 

Neologlst (ne-ol'o-jist), n. 1. One who intro- 
duces new words or phrases into a lan- 
guage.— 2. An Innovator in any doctrine or 
system of belief, especially In theology. 

Neologl8tlC( NeologlBtlc^ (ne-oro-jistilk, 
ne-oro-jisti'ik-al), a. Relating to neology; 
neological. 

Neolofi^ation (ne-oro-jiz-a^shonX n. The 
act or neologizing. Worcester. [Rare.] 
Neologize (ne-oTo-jiz), v.i. 1. To introduce 
or use new terms —2. To Introduce or adopt 
rationalistic views in theology; to introduce 
or adopt new theological doctrines. 

Dr. Candlish lived to neologize on his own account 
Dr. Tullock. 

Neology (ne-oro-ji), n. [Gr neos, new, and 
logos, a word.] 1. The introduction of a 
new word or of new words into a language. 

Neology, or the novelty of words and phrases, Is 
an innovation, which, with the opulence of our 
present lanL'uage, the Hnglish phiiologer is most 
jealous to allow /. D' Israeli. 

2 Rationalistic views in theology. 
Neomenla (ne-o-md'ni-a). n [Gr. neominia 
- neos, new, and mSn, the moon.] 1. Time 
of new moon; the beginning of the month. 

2 A heathen festival of the new moon. 
Neomorplia (nO-d-morifa), 71 . [Gr neos, 
new, and rnorphi, form.] A genus of long- 
beaked, black -plumaged birds found m 
New Zealand, and comprising a single spe- 
cies, JV. Gouldii, in which is observed the 
remarkable peculiarity that the male has a 
straight, the female a curved beak. Both 
have large orange-coloured wattles. 
Neonlsm (ne'on-izm), [Gr neos, new.] A 
new word, phrase, or idiom. Worcester. 
(Rare.] 

Neonomlan (ng-o-n6'mI-an), n. [Gr neos, 
new, and nomos, law. ] One who holds that 
the gospel is a new law. Worcester. 
Neonomlan (nd-d-nd'mi-an), a. Relating to 
the Neonomians. 

NeonomlanlBxn (ne-6-n6'mi-an-izm), n. The 
doctrine that the gospel is a new law. of a 
gracious and remedial nature, the condition 
whereof is imperfect though sincere and 
persevering obedience. 

NeophilOBopher (n§'6-fi-loB"6-f6r), n. A 
new philosopher, or a philosopher having 
new principles or views. Quart. Rev. 
Neophron (ue'6-fron), n. A genus of birds 
of the vultxu'e family, one species of which 
(JV. perenopterus) Inhabits southern Europe, 
Eg>’pt, and Asia. It is known under the 
various designations of Alpine or Egyptian 
vulture, Pharaoh's chicken, and white crow, 
receiving the last name from the whiteness 
of its plumage. It has been shot in this 
country. 

Neopll3rte (nd'd-fit), n. [Gr. neos, new, and 
phyton, a plant. 1. A new convert or pro- 
selyte; a name given by the early Christians 
to such heathens as had recently embraced 
the Christian faith, and were considered at 
regenerated by baptism.— 2. A novice; one 
newly admitted to the order of priest— 8. A 
tyro; a beginner in learning. 

Neopll3rte (n6'6-flt), a. Newly entered on. 
some state. *Your neophyte player.* B. 
Jormon. 

Neoplastic (nd-d-plas^tik). a. [Gr. neos, 
new, recent, and plassO, to form.] Newly 
formed; specifically applied to the matter 
which fills up a wound. 

Neoplatonic (n§'6-pla-ton''lk), a. Relating 
to tne Neoplatonists or their doctrines. 
Neoplatomdan (nd'o-plft^to-nrshan), n. 
Same as Neoplatonist. 

Neoplatonism (nS-d-pWton-izm), n. The^ 
doctrines or principles of the Neoplaton- 
ists. 
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KMplatonilt (nd>d-pl&'ton-iBt), n. A mys- 
tical philosopher of the school of Ammo- 
nias Saocas and Plotinus, who mixed some 
of the tenets of ancient Platonlsts with 
other principles, drawn from various sources, 
particularly from the theosophy of the 
East. The Neoplatonists flourished from 
the third to the fifth century of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Neorazna (n§-6-ril'ma), n. [Cr. neos, a tem- 
ple, and horama, view.] A panorama repre- 
senting the interior of a large building in 
which the spectator appears to be placed. 
Neoteric, Neoterlcal (ne-6-ter'ik, ng-o-ter'- 
ik-al), a. [Gr. nedterikoa, young, from rieog, 
new.] New; recent in origin; modern. 

They were the inventions of men which lived in 
diverse ages, and had also diverse ends, some being 
ancient, some neoterxcal. Bacon. 

Neoteric (ng-6-ter'ik), n. One of modern 
times. N. Grew. 

Neoterisxn (ne-ot'6r-izm), n. l. The Intro- 
duction of a new word or phrase into a 
language. — 2. A word or phrase so intro- 
duced; neologism. Fitzedward Hall 
Neoteilze (n§-ot'6r-iz), v.i. To coin new 
words or phrases; to neologize. 

Our scientists, since they will neoterize, would find 
their account in entertaining a few consulting philol- 
ogists. Fitzedward Hall. 

NeotragUB (nfi-ot'ra-gus), n. [Gr. ncos, new, 
young, and tragos, a goat.] The name given 
by some zoologists to the genus of ante- 
lopes, of which the Abyssinian madoqua is 
the best known species. 

Neotropical (ne o-trop'ik-al), a. [Gr. ncos, 
new, and E. tropical] A term applied to 
one of the six regions into which zoolo- 
gists divide the surface of the earth, based 
on their characteristic fauna or collection 
of animal life. The Neotropical region in- 
cludes Central America south of the isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, and South America. 
Neottia (ne-ot'i-a), n [Gr neottia, neossia, 
a nest of young liirds, from neos, young, in 
allusion to the interwoven fibres of the 
roots ] A small genus of Orchidacero, nearly 
allied to Listera, but readily distinguished 
by its habit, all the species being leafless 
brown - stemmed plants, with sheathing 
scales ill place of leaves. One species, the 
bird’s-nest orchis (N. nidus'avis), is a na- 
tive of Britain 

Neozoic (ne-o-z6'ik), a. [Gr. ncos, new, re- 
cent, and zoe, life.] In geol a name under 
which ITof. E. Forbes proposed to include 
all the strata from the beginning of the 
trias u|) to the most recent deposits; the 
mesozoic and cainozoic of other palroontolo- 
gists Forbes suggested this classification 
on the ground that while there is a widely 
marked distinction between palteozoic and 
mesozoic fossils, there is no essential differ- 
ence between mesozoic and cainozoic 
Nep (uep), n. [A contr. of the generic name. ] 
A plant of the genus Nepeta; catmint. See 
Nepeta. 

Nepa (ne'pa), n. [L , a scorpion. An Afri- 
can word. ] A genus of hemipterous insects 
of the family Hydrocorisoe, the species of 
which are popularly known as water-scor- 
pions. 

MOpaulese (nep-^-lez'), a. Of or pertaining 
to Nepaul in Northern Hindustan 
Nepaulese (nep-ft-lezO, n. sing, and pi. An 
inhabitant or the inhabitants of Nepaul. 
Nepaul-paper(ne-pftl'pa.p6r), n. A strong 
unsized paper, made in Nepaul from the 
pulverized bark of the Daphne papyracea. 
Nape (n^P). w- A square piece of blanket 
wrapped by the American Indians about 
the foot and ankle before putting on the 
moccasin. 

Nepantliaoass (nS-pen-tha's^-g), n. pi A 
small nat. order of climbing plants inhabiting 
the damper and warmer parts of Asia, the 
Indian Archipelago, and Madagascar, and 
having, at the ends of the loaves, large hol- 
low pitchers, furnished with a lid, and con- 
taining limpid and slightly acid fluid, se- 
creted from a peculiar glandular apparatus 
with which they are lined. This liquid has 
been shown to have digestive properties, and 
to act on animal matters, such as dead in- 
sects, which are thus assimilated, and afford 
a supply of nutriment to the plant. The 
flowers are dicBclous, apetalous, arranged in 
cylindrical racemes, and are succeeded by 
a capsular fruit, filled with fine fusiform 
seeds, which look like very fine saw-dust. 
The order contains only the genus Nepen- 
thes. The species are known by the name of 
pitcher-plant and monkey-cup. The pitchers 


are now generally regarded by botanists as 
modifications of the midrib prolonged, and 
of a gland situated at its extremity. 



Nepenthes dtsUUatoria (Pitcher-plant). 

Nepenthe, Nepenthes (ne-pen'thS, ne-pen'- 
thez),n. \i}T.ncpenthis—M,not, andpenthoa, 
CTief. ] A kind of magic potion, mentioned 
by the ancient writers, which was supposed 
to make persons forget their sorrows and 
misfortunes. It is now used poetically for 
any draught or drug capable of removing 
pain or care. 

Oh, let me kiss those pair of red twinn’d cherries 
That do distil nepenthe Nabbes, 

Not that nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 

In Egypt gave t<i Jovc-born Helena, 

Is of such power to stir up joy as this. Milton. 
Quaff, oh quaff, this kind nepenthe, and forget this 
lost Lenore. Poe. 

Nepenthes (ne-pen'thez), n. Pitcher-plant, 
a genus of plants, nat. order Nepenthaceae. 
See Nepenthaceas and Pitcher-plant. 
Nepeta (nep'e-ta), ». [From Nepeta or JVe- 
pete, a town in ancient Etruria, now Nepi, 
in the province of Rome, where the plants 
were first found.] A large genus of plants of 
the nat. order Labiatae, containing about 120 
species, natives chiefly of the temperate re- 
gions of the northern hemisphere. They are 
tall or decumbent herbs, with spikes or 
corymbs of numerous small white or blue 
flowers, and toothed or cut leaves. N. Ca~ 
taria (catmint) is a British species, so 
named because cats are excessively fond of 
the smell of it It is a soft and downy 
plant, with numerous whitish flowers, and 
grows in hedges and waste places. It has 
been recommended in uterine disorders, 
dyspepsia, and flatulency It is common 
throughout Europe, and is completely na- 
turalized in North America. 

Neph (nef). n. In Egypt myth, an ancient 
divinity worshipped in Ethiopia and the 
Thebais, represented as having a ram’s 
head with curved horns. Written also Nov/ 
Nephelln, Nepheline (nefe-lin), n. [Gr. 
nephele, a cloud.] A mineral found mixed 
with other substances, primitive or volcanic, 
in small masses or veins, and in hexahedral 
crystals. It is a combination of unisilicate 
and liisilicate of alumina and soda, and 
occurs on Monte Somma, Vesuvius, and in 
the lava of Capo dl Bova, near Rome. It is 
white or yellow. 

Nephelium (ne-fe'li-um), n. [L., burdock, 
from Gr nephelion, a cloud-llke spot, in al- 
lusion to the spots on the leaves of the bur- 
dock. The fruit of the plants of this genus 
has some resemblance to the heads of the 
burdock. ] A genus of trees belonging to the 
nat. order Sapindaceie. Tlie species chiefly 
inhabit the Indian Archipelago. The fruit 
known by the name of leechee or litchi is 
the produce of one species. See Leechee. 
Nepheloid (nef'el-oid), a. [Gr. mpheU, a 
cloud, and eidos, likeness.] In med. a term 
applied to cloudy urine. Dunglison, 
Nephew (ne'vd), n. [From IT. neveu, a 
nephew, from L. nepos, nepotis, a grand 
son, a nephew; but the word occurs ijule- 
pendently In the Teutonic; A. Sax. nefa, 
Icel. nefi, G. nefc, a nephew.] 1. The son 
of a brother or sister.— 2. t A grandson. 

‘ Their nephews, to wit, the children of their 
sons and daughters.’ Uolland.—Z-i k lineal 
descendant. 

All their nephews late 

Even thrice eleven descents, the crown retained. 

Spenser. 

Nephralgia, Nephralgy (ne-fraiTi-a, ne- 
fraFJi), n. [Gr. nephros, a kidney, and algos, 
pain.] Fain in the kidneys. 


Nephrite (nefrit), n. [Gr. nephritis, frone 
nephroi, the kidneys,] A mineral, an alu- 
minous variety of amphibole among the bl- 
silicates, of a leek -green colour, massive, 
and in rolled pieces. It occurs in granite 
and gneiss, and is remarkable for its hard- 
ness and tenacity. It was formerly worn as 
a remedy for diseases of the kidneys. A uni- 
silicate, zoisite, is also spoken of as neph- 
rite, as is jade. All three are capable of 
flne polish, and have been used since pre- 
historic times for ornaments, weapon- 
handles, and even weapons. Called also 
Axe-stone (which see). 

Nephritic (ne-frit'lk), a. [Gr. nephritikos, 
from nephros, a kidney.] 1. Feri^nhig to 
the kidneys or organs of urine; as, a neph- 
ritic disease. — 2. Affected with a disease of 
the kidneys; as, a nephritic patient. 

The diet of nephritic persons ought to be appo- 
site to the alkalescent nature of the salts in their 
blood. Arbuthnot. 

3. Relieving disorders of the kidneys in 
general; as, a nephritic medicine.— N«pAri- 
tic stone. Same as Nephrite.— Nephritic 
wood, the compact flne-gralned wood of a 
leguminous tree, Moringa pterygospenna 
(Ouilandina Moringa), decoctions of which 
have been used for curing affections of the 
kidneys and other urinary organs. 
Nephritic (ne-fritlk), n. A medicine adapted 
to relieve or cure the diseases of the kid- 
neys, particularly the gravel or stone in the 
bladder. 

Nephritlcal (ne-frit'ik-al), a. Same aa 

Nephritis (ng-fri'tis), n. [Gr. nephros, a kld- 
ney,andterm, -itis, signifring inflammation.) 
In Ttned. Inflammation of the kidneys, char- 
acterized by pain and burning heat in the 
region of the kidneys, drawing up of the 
testicles, numbness of the thigh, scanty 
urine, difficult micturition, &c. 
Nephro(liUin(ne-fr6'di-um), n. [Or. nephros, 
a kidney.] An extensive genus of ferns dis- 
tributed freely over the wanner parts of 
the Old and New World, and consisting of 
species which have more or less the aspect 
of the common male-fern. They are distin- 
guished among their near allies by their 
kidney-shaped indusiaand their connivently 
anastomosing veins. N. molle is frequently 
found in collections of cultivated plants. 
Nephrography (ne-frog"ra-fl), n. [Gr, w- 
phros, the kidney, and graphO, to describe.) 
In anat. a description of the kidneys. 
Nephroid (nefToid), a. [Gr. nephros, a kid- 
ney, and evdos, likeness ] In bot. and medL 
kidney -shaped; as, a nephroid fruit; a 
nephroid cancer. 

NephroUthlc (nef-r6-lith'ik), a. [Gr. nephros, 
a Kidney, and lithos, a stone.] In med, re- 
lating to the stone, or calculi in the kidneys. 
Dunglison. 

Nephrology (ne-frol'o-Jl), n. [Gr. nephros, 
a Kidney, and logos, an account. ] A descrip- 
tion of the kidneys. Dunglison. 

Nephrops (nef'rops), n. [Gr. nephros, a kid- 
ney, and bps, an eye.] A sulvgenus of deca- 
podous long-tailed crustaceans of the genus 
Homarus (lobsters). The N. norvegicus, the 
large lobster of commerce, is often taken on 
the British coasts, and appears in the mar- 
kets. It differs from the common lobsters 
in its eyes being kidney-shaped and not 
round, in its claws being of a more prismatic 
form and slenderer, and in being of a pale 
flesh colour. 

Nephrosta (ne-fros'ta), n. [Gr. nephros, a 
kidney.] In hot the spore-case of lycopoda 
Nephrotomy (ne-froro-mi),n. [Gr. 'nephros, 
a kidney, ana tome, a cutting.] In surg. 
the operation of extracting a stone from the 
kidney by cutting. 

Nepldse (nep'l-dS), n. vl. One of the families 
into which HydrocorisoB, a section of heter- 
opterous insects, are divided; the water- 
scorpions. The species inhabit our ponds, 
some of them being powerful insects, 2 or 
8 inches in length, ^ey receive their popu- 
lar name from the scorpion-like fonn of the 
forelegs, which are efficient instruments for 
seizing their prey. The typical genus is 
Nepa. 

Nepotal (n6'pot-al), a. [L. nepos, nepotis, a 
nephew. ] Of or ^rtalning to a nephew or 
nephewa Oent. Mag. 

NepotlO (ne-pot'ikX a. Of or belongin^r to 
n^oHsm ; practlsi ng or displaying nepotism. 

‘ Ine nepotic ambition of the ruling pontiff. 
MUman. 

Nepotism (nd'pot-izm), n. [Fr. nipotxsnu, 
from L. nepos, nephew. ] Favouritism shown 
to nephews and other relations; patronage 
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bestowed in consideration of family relation- 
idilp and not of merit. This worn was in- 
vented to express a peculiar characteristic 
of many high ecclesiastics in Roman Catho- 
lic countries, and more particularly of popes; 
a propensity, namely, to aggrandize their 
family by exorbitant gi’ants or favours to 
nephews (having no sons) or relatives. 

To this humour of nepotism Rome owes its present 
splendour. Adatson. 

Nepotist (ne'pot-ist), n. One who practises 
nepotism. 

Hei^ime<nep'tun), n. [L. 1. The 

chief marine divinity of the Romans, hence 
identided by the Romans themselves with 
the Greek Poseidon, whose attributes they 



transferred to their own god. In works of 
art he is usually represented as armed with 
a trident, and the horse and the dolphin are 
his 83 rmbol 8 .— 2. A planet beyond the orbit 
of Uranus, and the remotest from the sun 
wt known in the solar system; discovered 
in 1846, in a position indicated independ- 
ently by Leverrier and Adams, and deduced 
from a series of the most recondite of mathe- 
matical calculations ever performed, to find 
a body which could account for the long- 
4)b8erved perturbations of Uranus It re- 
volves round the sun in 164J years, and its 
mean distance is 30 0368 times the distance 
of the earth from the sun. Its diameter is 
about 37,000 miles. 

Heptonian (nep-tu'ni-an), a. [From Nep- 
tunxut, the fabled deity of the ocean ] 1. Per- 
taining to the ocean or sea.— 2. Formed by 
water or aqueous solution ; as, neptmiian 
rocks. Neptunian tfieory, in geol. the theory 
of Werner, which refers the formation of 
all rocks and strata to the ^ency of water; 
opposed to the Plutonic, igneoue, or Hut- 
Umian theory. 

Neptunian, Neptnnist (nep-tu'ni-an, nep'- 
tiln-ist), n. One who adopts the Neptunian 
theory. 

N«r,t Nere,t Neer,t a. Nearer, Chaucer. 
]rere.t For Ne were. Were not— N'ere 
it, were It not. 

He trembled so that n'ere his squires besides 

To hold him up, he had sunk down to CTound. 

Fatr/iix. 

Jforeld (n6Ye-ld), n. pL NereidB (ne'rg-idz), 
Or. pi. Nereides (ni-re'i-dez) (Gr niriides, 
pi. of n^iis, from a marine deity, ] In 

mpth. a sea nymplL In ancient monuments 



the Nereids are represented as riding on 
•ea-horses, aometimea with the human form 
entire, and sometimes with the tail of a 
flab. They were the daughters of Nereus, 
Mid constantly attended Neptune. -^-2. A 
donibraiichiate annelid of the genus Nereis. 

Ntneldw (nd-rfi'i-ddX ^ w^lyot dor- 


sibranchiate annelids of which Nereis is the 
type genus; the sea-centipedes. 

Nex^ (ne'r6-i8), n. A genus of dorsibran- 
chiate annelids. Their antennae are in gene- 
ral short, and their eyes when distinct are 
four in number; the proboscis is large, and 
often furnished with salient points or small 
denticles. Some of the species are found in 
most seas. One species, N. proli/era, pro- 
pagates by spontaneous division, the hind 
part of the body being gradually transformed 
into an additional animal 
Nereitd (n^'re-lt), n. In geol. the name given 
both to certain trails or tracts in the Silurian 
and other strata, and to the animals sup- 
posed to have produced them, from the 
latter being apparently allied to the existing 
Nereideo or sea-centipedes. 

A few of these fossils may truly be of a vegetable 
nature, whilst as to others [such as Nereites) no cer- 
tain conclusion can be arrived at. 

Dr. H. A. Ntchoison. 

NeraocsmtlS (n6're-6-8i8"ti8), n. [Gr. Nereua. 
a sea deity, and kystia, a bag. ] A sea- weed 
of the nat. order Laminariaceee, found on the 
north-western shores of America and oppo- 
site shores of Asia, remarkable for the stems, 
which attain the length of 45 fathoms, 
swelling at the top into large cysts or bags 
filled with liquid: these becoming entangled 
fonn large tloating islands on which sea- 
otters rest. 

Nerfe.t n. Nerve; sinew. Chaucer. 
NerfliJlg (n6rf lingi n. A fresh-water fish of 
Germany, a variety of the rudd. 

Nerita (ne-rl'ta), n. [L , from Gr. n^ritia, 
a kind of shell ] A genus of marine gastero- 
pods, inhaiiiting the Eastern and American 
seas, the West Indies, Moluccas, Ac. One 
species, N pelormita, is called the bleeding- 
tooth, from the red appearance of the teeth 
on the inner lip. 

Neritacea, Neritldm (ne-rl-ta'se-a, ne-rit'- 
i-de), n pi. A family of scutibranchiate gas- 
teropoda, containing the genera Navicella, 
Nerita, and Neritina. The shells are distin- 
guished by the smallness and flatness of the 
spire. 

Nerite (ner'it), n, A gasteropodous mollusc 
of the genus Nerita, having a uni valvular 
shell 

Neritina (ne-ri-ti'na), n, [See Nerita.] A 
genus of fresh-water mollusca, found in the 
East and West Indies, the Isle of France, 
Ac. Some of the species are found in Eng- 
lish rivers, adhering to stones. 

Nerltlte (ner'i-tit), n A fossil shell of the 
genus Nerita. 

Nerltun (ne'ri-um), n. [Gr. nf.roa, humid, in 
allusion to the habitat of the plant.] A 
genus of plants of the nat. order Apocyna- 
cesQ or dogbanes. The species are smooth 
erect shrubs, with whorled leaves and hand- 
some white, yellowish, or rose-coloured 
flowers, in racemose terminal cjmies. ITiey 
are natives of subtropical Asia and the 
Mediterranean region. The leaves of N. 
Oleander contain an abundance of gallic 
acid; the bark of the root, and the leaves of 
N. odorum, or sweet-scented rosebay, are 
considered by the native Indian doctors as 
powerful repellents, applied externally. The 
root taken internally acts as a poison. 
Neroll (ne'ro-li), w. [Said to be from the 
name of an Italian princess to whom the 
discovery of the perfume is attributed.] 
The essential oil, used by perfumers, ob- 
tained from the flowers of the bitter orange 
by distillation. 

Nenratlon (n^rv-a^shon), n. The arrange- 
ment or distribution of nerves; speciflcally, 
in hot. the distribution of the veins or nerves 
of leaves. Called also Neuration and Ven- 
ation 

Nerve (n6rv), n. [L. Tiervus, a sinew, a ten- 
don, a nerve, strength, vigour. ] 1. 1 A sinew 
or tendon. ‘Those that know the very 
nervea of state.' Shak. 

Then to advise how war may, best upheld. 

Move by her two main nerves. Iron and gold, 

In all her equipage. Milton. 

2. Strength; firmness of body; muscular 
power; force or vigour In general. ‘The 
nerve and emphasis of the verb. ' Abp. San- 
croft. 

He led me on to mightiest deeds, 

Above the nerve ofmortal arm. Milton, 

3. One of the fibres which proceed from the 
brain and spinal cord, or from the central 
ganglia, of animals, and ramify through all 
parto of the body, and whose function is to 
convey sensation and originate motion. 
They are composed of bundles of white, par- 
allel, medullary threads, often so interwoven 


as to form a kind of net- work ; and some of 
them have rounded masses of nervous mat- 
ter, not fibrous, termed gan^a. There are 
two systems of nerves : m) those of animal 
life, or the cerehro-winal nervea, which are 
concerned with volition and muscular move- 
ments, with the control of the senses, and In 
higher forms with the operations of the mind. 
They proceed from the brain and spinal 
marrow, and contain, generally inclosed In 
the same sheath, the centrlpe^ filaments, 
which convey impressions from their ex- 
tremities to the brain; and the centrifu^ 
filaments, which convey the influence of the 
will from the brain to the voluntary muscles, 
(b) Those of organic life, the ganglionic or 
great aympathetic nervea, which proceed 
from a chain of ganglia extending from the 
brain to the pelvis, are chiefly distributed 
to the viscera, such as the heart, stomach, 
intestines, blood-vessels, Ac., and whose 
operation is for the most part involuntary, 
and without the influence or command of 
the will. In popular language nervea often 
signify the general tone of one’s system; 
constitutional vigour; as, his nervea are 
quite shattered. 

What know we of the secret of a man? 

Ills nerves were wrong. What alls us who are sound 
That we should mimic this raw fool the world? 

Tennyson. 

4. 8elf-command or steadiness, especially 
under trying circumstances; fortitude; firm- 
ness of mind; courage. 

But what now crushed him was not the superior 
intellect— it was the sheer brute power of audacity 
and nerve. iJird Lytton, 

5 In bot. one of a system of ribs or principal 
veins in a leaf.— 6. In arch, same as Nerv- 
nre, 1. 

Nerve (n6rv), c.t prot. A pp. nerved; ppr. 
nerving. To give nerve to; to give stren^h 
or vigour to; to arm with force; as, rage 
nerved his arm. 

He nerved himself and went on with firm voice. 

Lord Lytton. 

Nerve -cell, Nerve -corpuscle (D6rv'sel, 
n6rv‘kor-pu8-l), n. One of the nucleated 
cells, occurring in great numbers in the 
gray portion of the brain and spinal cord, 
m ganglia, and in certain nerves and nervous 
expansions Hoblyn. 

Nerved (n6rvd), a. Having nerves; espe- 
cially, havingnerves of this or that character; 
specifically, in bot. applied to leaves having 
fibrous bundles of the combined vascular 
and cellular tissue ramifying through them, 
like veins or neiwes in the animal structure. 
Nerve -fibre (n6rv'fi-b6r), n. One of the 
primitive fibres of the nerves and of the 
white substance of the brain and spinal 
cord, occurring also in the gray substance 
and the ganglia. Iloblyn. 
Nerve-Instrument (nerv'in-stru-ment), n. 
An instrument used by dentists for obliter- 
ating or extracting the nerve in the root of 
a tooth, or for excavating and filling nerve 
cavities. 

Nerveless (nfirvles), a. Without nerve; 
destitute of strength; weak 

This art the reader may conceive as . . depend- 

ent for all its power on the vigour and freshness of 
the religion which animated it ; and as that vigour 
and purity departed, losing its vitality, and sinking 
into uen^eless rest, not deprived of Its beauty, but 
benumbed and incapable of advance or change 

Rusktn, 

Nerve -needle (n6rv'ng-dl), n. i. In den- 
tiatry, a tool used for broaching out the 
nerve canal— 2. In aura, un acsthesiometer. 
Nervesbaken (n^rv^shak-n), a. Having the 
nerves sliaken, weakened, or enfeebled. 
Nerve-tube (nSrv'tflb), n. Same as Nerve- 
fibre. Hoblyn. 

Nervi-motlon (n6rv-I-m<5'ghon), n. [L ner- 
vuH, a nerve, and motio, motion.] 1. In 
phyaiol a name given to the movement 
caused in the organs of the senses by exter- 
nal agents, and transmitted to the muscles 
by the nerves.— 2. In bot. the power of self- 
motion in leaves. 

Nervi-motor (n6rv-i-m6'ter), n. An agent 
capable of causing nervi-motion. 

Nervine (nSrvIn), a. [L.L. nervinua, from 
L nervua. See NEEVB.] Capable of quiet- 
ing nervous excitement, or otherwise acting 
upon the nerves. 

Nervine (n^rvln), n. A medicine for nerv- 
ous affections. 

Nervoae (n^rv'fis), a. In bot. same aa 
Nerved. 

Nervofltv (nto-vos^i-ti), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being nervous; nervousness. Wor- 
eeaUr.—2. In bot the state of being nerved 
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NteTOlli (ndrv'iiA), a. [L. nervo9U$, from 
nervus. See Nervi.] 1. Full of nervee. 

We may imagine what acerbity of pain must be 
endured byour l^ord ... by the pierclne his hands 
and feet, parts very nervous, and exquisitely sen* 
sible. Barrow. 

2. Pertaining to the nerves; seated in or 
affecting the nerves ; as, a nervous disease 
or fever. 

The venal torrent, murm'ring from afar. 

Whisper'd no peace to calm this nervous war. 

Harte. 

8. Having the nerves affected; having weak 
or diseased nerves ; easily agitated or ex* 
cited ; weak ; timid. ‘ Poor, weak, nervous 
creatures.' Cheyne. — 4. Strong ; vigorous ; 
sinewy; well strung. 

What ttervous arms he boasts, how firm his tread, 
His limbs how turn'd. Pope. 

6. Possessing or manifesting vigour of mind; 
characterized by force or strength in senti- 
ment or style; as, a nervous historian. ‘The 
pleadings . . . were then short, nervous, 
and perspicuous.' Blackstone. — 6. In bot. 
same as Nerved. — Nervous centres, the or- 
gans whence the nerves originate, as the 
brain and spinal marrow.— Aerro as fluid, 
the fluid which is supposed to circulate 
through the nerves, and which has been re- 
garded as the agent of sensation and mo- 
tion.— system, the nerves and nerv- 
ous centres considered collectively.— JV^ru- 
ous temperament is that in which the pre- 
dominating characteristic is a great excita- 
bility of the nervous system, and an undue 
predominance of the emotional impulses 
KervOUBly (nfirv'us-li), adv. In a nervous 
manner; (a) with strength or vigour. ‘Thus 
nervously describes the strength of custom.’ 
T. Warton. (b) With weakness or agitation 
of the nerves. 

Rendered nervously cautious and anxious by so 
many successive losses. Str IV. Scott 

NervousneSB (nerv^us-nes), n. The state or 
quality of beinc nervous: (a) the state of 
being composed of nerves. (&) Strength ; 
force; vigour. 

If there had been epithets joined with the other 
substantives, it would nave weakened the nervous- 
ness of the sentence. y. fVarton. 

(c) Weakness or agitation of the nerves; a 
state of despondency consequent on an 
affection of the nerves. 

Nervure (n6rv'ur), n. [Fr.j 1. In arcA a 
name given to one of the ribs bounding the 
sides of a groined compartment of a vaulted 
roof, as distinguished from the ribs which 
diagonally cross the compartment. - 2 In 
hot. the vein or nerve of a leaf —3. In entom. 
one of the corneous tubes of the trachcaj or 
air-vessels which help to expand the wing 
and keep it tense. They are termed costal, 
post -costal, mediastinal, externo - median, 
interno-median, anal, axillary, &c., accord- 
ing to their relative position. 

Nervy (n6rv'i), a. Strong; sinewy ; vigor- 
ous. 

Between 

His nervy knees there lay a boar-spear keen. 

Keats. 

Nescience ( ng'shi-ens ), n. [ L. nescientia, 
from nescio, not to know— ne, not, and scio, 
to know. ] The state of not knowing ; want 
of knowledge ; ignorance. 

It is therefore a science founded on nescience, 
and an art founded on artlessness. Bushin. 

Nescockt (nes'kok), n. [For nestcock, which 
is another form.] A fondling; a delicate 
stay-at-home person. Dunton. 

Nesn (nesh), a. [A. Sax. hnesc, hneese, moist, 
soft, tender; O.D. ncsch, nesk, soft, wet; 
Goth, hnasqvus, soft, tender. Nasty is pro- 
bably a derivative of this ] 1. Soft; tender; 
nice. ‘ The nesA tops of the young hazel.’ 
W. Crowe.— 2. Delicate: weak; poor-spirited. 
[Obsolete or provincial English in both 
senses.] 

Nesh t (nesh), v. t. To soften injuriously; to 
make weak. 

Nesh not your womb by drinking Immoderately. 

Ashmole. 

N«Bhe,t Nesohfta. [See Nesh.] Soft; ten- 
der. Chaucer. 

NModon (nd'so-don), n. [Or. nesos, an 
island, ana odous, odontos, a tooth.l A ge- 
nus of fossil mammalia, of the family Loxo- 
dontia, found in the pliocene of Patagonia. 
N. ovirnia was the size of a sheep, N. xmbri- 
eatus, of a llama. 

Nett (nes), n. [A. Sax. noes, a nose, a pro- 
montory : Icel. nes, Dan. ness, a ness : pro- 
bably a slightly varied form of nose (which 
see). jIVcws is another form.] A promontory; 
a cape; a headland. * We weighed anchor. 


and bare clear of the ness.* Haekluyt. Ness 
occurs often as a termination of the names 
of promontories or headlands; as, Sheemess, 
Dungeness. 

-Ness (nes). [A. Sax. -nesse, -nes, -nis, -mys. 
Common, with variety of form, to all the 
Teutonic tongues. Origin doubtful.] A ter- 
mination of abstract nouns denoting the pro- 
minent, or distinguishing, or characteristic 
quality or state, or generally the quality; as, 
whiteness, goodness, the quality of being 
white or good ; neglectedness, the state of 
being neglected. It also sometimes denotes 
‘one who or that which is,’ as in witness, 
wilderness. It is appended to adjectives 
(and past participles) of Teutonic and Ro- 
mance ori]^u indiscriminately, though many 
words of the latter class more frequently 
appear with the classical sufilx -iiy ; thus 
torpidiii/ and credibility are probably more 
common than torpidness, crediblencss. 
Nest (nest), n. [A. Sax. L. G. D. and G. 
nest; cog. L. nidus, a nest, regarded as 
standing for nisdus, like Bkr. nvda for ni- 
sada, from nt, down, sad, to sit.] 1. The 
place or bed formed or used by a bird for 
incubation and rearing the young. The 
nests of birds are of the most diverse char- 
acter, some birds making little or no nest, 
while others construct receptacles for the 
eggs requiring a vast amount of skill and 
industry. The materials used are also ex- 
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tremely various, being such as mud or clay, 
twigs or branches, leaves, grass, moss, wool, 
feathers, &c A species of swallow, called 
the esculent swallow {CoUocalia nidiflea), 
builds nests that are actually edible, being 
constructed of a certain sea-plant that is 

K ';ially digested and then disgorged by the 
. Some birds, for the sake of protection, 
excavate burrows in banks or sandy cliffs in 
which to make their nests —2. A place where 
the eggs of insects, turtles, &c , are produced; 
a place in which the young of various small 
animals are reared.— 3. A comfortable snug 
situation or abode; a place of residence ‘A 
little cottage, like some poor man’s nesV 
Spenser. 

Some of our ministers having livings offered unto 
them will, neither for zeal of rclieion nor winning 
souls to God, be drawn forth from their warm nests. 

Spenser 

4. A number of persons dwelling together 
or frequenting the same haunt : generally 
in an ill sense. ‘ We seem a nest of traitors. ’ 
Tennyson.— b. A set of articles of diminish- 
ing sizes, each enveloping the one next 
smaller in size; ue,ane8t of boxes, crucibles, 
or the like.— 6. A connected series of cog- 
wheels or pulleys. —7. A set of small drawers. 
Simmonds.—B. In geol. an ag^egated mass 
of any ore or mineral, in an isolated state, 
within a rock. 

Nest (nestX v.i. To build a nest; to nestle. 

The cedar stretched his branches as far as the 
mountains of the moon, and the king of birds nested 
within his leaves. Howell. 

Nest (nest), v.t. 1. To place in a nest; to 
form a nest for. ‘ They like a nested pair 
reposed.’ Wordsworth. — 2. To place or 
house in a situation or abode. 

A doctrine fit only to come from him, who nested 
himself Into the chief power of Geneva after the ex- 
pulsion of the lawful Prince. South. 

Nestcock t (nestkok), n. Same as Nesoock. 
UTestem (nest'eg), n. 1. An egg left in the 
nest to prevent the hen from forsaking it. 
2. Something laid up as a beginning or nu- 
cleus. 

Books and money laid for shew, 

Like nestegprs, to make clients lay. Hudibras. 

Nestle (nesl), v.i. pret. & pp. nestled; ppr. 
nestling. [A. Sax. nestlian, freq. from nest.] 
1. To make or occupy a nest. 

The kingfisher wonts commonly by the waterside, 
and nestles In hollow banks. Str k. L'Estrange. 


2. To take shelter ; to lie close and snug, aa 
a bird in her nest. 

Their purpose was to fortify in some strong place 
of the wild country, and there nestle till succours 
came. Bacon. 

8. To move one way and the other, like a 
bird when forming her nest; to fidget about; 
as, a child nesUes. 

Nestle (nesl), v. t. l. To provide with a nest; 
to house or shelter, as in a nest. D<mn§; 
Prior.— 2. To cherish and fondle closely, as 
a bird her young. ‘ She, like a mother, nestUt 
him.’ Chapman. 

NeitUng (nes'ling), n. [A dim. from nest.l 

1. A young bird in the nest, or just taken 
from the nest.— 2. t A nest. 

They (the physicians) inquire not of the diversities 
of the parts, the secrecies of the passages, and the 
seats or nestlings of the humours. Bacon, 

Neetling (nes'ling), a. or p. Newly hatched ; 
being yet in tlie nest. 

I have taken four young ones from a hen skylark, 
and placed in their room five nestling nightingales. 

BarrittgtoH. 

Nestor (nes'tor), n. A genus of birds of the 
parrot family, connecting the parrots and 
cockatoos, containing the N. produetus or 
long-billed parrot of Philip Island, and N. 
hypopolius or kaka of New Zealand. The 
voice is hoarse and inharmonious (hence 
the native New Zealand name), but they 
are capable of being taught to imitate the 
human voice in a remarkable degree. N. 
produetus is now supposed to be extinct. 
Nestorlan (nes-td'ri-an), n. An adherent 
of Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople in 
the fifth century, who was deposed and 
condemned as a heretic for maintaining 
that the two natures in Christ were not so 
blended and united as to be undistinguish- 
able. The term is still applied to those 
I modern Christians of Persia and India who 
are the remains of the Nestorian sect. 
Nestorlan (nes-to'ri-an), a. Relating to- 
Nestorius or to the Nestorians. 
Kestorianlsm (^nes-tb'ri-an-izm), n. The 
doctrine of the Nestorians. 

Net (net), n. [A. Sax. net, nett, a net; Icel. 
Dan. and D. net, Sw. ndt, Goth, nati, G. 
netz, a net; cog. L. nassa, a basket for catch- 
ing fish ; supposed to be from a root nod, 
seen in Skr. nada, a stream.] 1. An instru- 
ment formed of thread, twine, or other 
fibrous materials, wrought or woven into 
meshes, used for catching fish, birds, <&c., 
and also for securing or contai^ng articles 
of various kinds —2. A fabric of nne open 
texture; a kind of lace made by machinery. 
3. Anything made with Interstices or meshes 
like a net. ‘Nets of checker- work, and 
wreaths of chain- work, for the chapiters.’ 

1 Kl vii. 17. 

Net (net), v.t. pret. & pp. netted; ppr. net- 
ting. 1. To make into a net or net-work.— 

2. To take in a net; hence, to capture by 
wile or stratagem. 

And now 1 am here netted and in the toils. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

8. To inclose in a net or net-work. 

Old yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead, 

Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 

Thy roots are wrapt about the bones. Tefito>son. 

Net (net), a. XFr. net. It. netto, neat, net; 
from L. nitidus, shining, clear, from niteo, 
to shine. See Neat.] 1. Neat; pure; un- 
adulterated. [Rare.] — 2. t Being without 
flaw or spot. ‘ Her breast all naked, as nett 
ivory. ’ Spenser. — 3. Free from all deduc* 
tlons; as, nei profits; net produce; net rent; 

weight. ‘ The nef revenues of the crown.’ 
Bolingbroke. It is sometimes written Nett. 
—Net proceeds, the amount or sum which 

S oodiH produce after every charge is paid.— 
Jet weight, the weight of merchandise after 
allowance has l>een made for casks, bags, or 
any inclosing material. — Net measure, in 
arch, that in which no allowance is made 
for finishing ; and in the work of artifleers, 
that in which no allowance is made for the 
waste of materials. 

Net (net), r. t. To gain as clear profit; as, in 
this transaction I netted a considerable sum. 
Latham. 

Net (net), o.i. To form net work. 'Sitting 
in your parlour.' Anna Seward. 
Nete.t n. Neat-cattle. Chaucer. 
Nethele88e,t adv Nevertheless. Spenser. 
Nether (neTH'er), a. [A. Sax. nither, nithor, 
neothra, lower, compar. of nithe, under, 
downward (whence neothan, adv. , from be- 
low, beneoman, beneath)', superl. nithema, 
nithemest; cog. L.G. D. and Dan. nedtt^ 
Icel. netharr, G. nieder, all similar compar. 

1 forms. Root seen in Skr. ni, downwardaii 


ch, cAaiu; Ch, So. looA; g,go;j,job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, aing; th. then; th, fftin; w, wig; wh, a;Aig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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Lower; lying or being beneath or in the 
lower part: oimosed to upper; as, the nether 
millstone. ‘ Twixt upper, nether, and sur- 
rounding fires. ' Milton. 

Distorted all tny nether shape thus grew 

Transform’d. Milton. 

—Nether House of Parliament, the name 
given to the House of Commons during the 
rei^ of Henry VIII. Wharton. 
'Ketnerlinn (neTH'^r-llngz), n. pi. Stock- 
ings. Di^em [Ludicrous.] 

Nethermost (neTii'er-most), a [A. Sax. 
nithemest. See Nbthkr.] Lowest; as, the 
nethermost hell. ‘The nethermost abyss.’ 
Milton. 

Nether-stook t (neTH'^r-stok), n. A stock- 
iiw. Shak. 

Their .slashed doublets and quaint hose, all frounced 
with ribbons above the nether-stocks Sir IV. Scott. 

Netherwards (neTH'6r-w6rdz), ado. In a 
direction downwards 

Nethlnim (ueth^in-im), n. pi [Heh pi. of 
ndthtn, what is given, a slave of the temple, 
from ndthan, to give ] Among the Jews, ser- 
vants of the priests and Levites, employed 
in the meanest offices about the temple. 
Erroneously written Nethinirns. 

Netiiyt (net'l-fl), v.t To render neat; to 
clean; to set in order. ‘The worke of a 
woman, to netify and polish.* Chapman. 
Net-loom (net'Iom), n. A loom or machine 
for weaving nets 

Net-makillg (net'm^-ing), n. The art of 
making nets. Nets were formerly made 
simply by the aid of a flat piece of wood 
and a needle with two eyes, and a notch at 
each end, to prevent the twine from slip- 
ping as it was looped and knotted around 
the flat piece of wood. Most of the nets 
now used are, how-ever, woven on a net- 
loom, Invented by Paterson of Mussel buigh 
in 1820 

Net-masonry (net'ma-sn-ri), n. Reticulated 
bond, the joints of which resemble in ap- 
pearance the meshes of a net. 

Nett (net), a. Same as Net. 

Nettapus (net'a-pus), n. A genus of web- 
footea birds allied to the barnacle-geese, 
but of small size. It contains the pigmy 
goose (N. coromandelianus) and the Alada- 
gascar goose {N. avritus). 

Netted rn©t'ed),p. and a. 1. Made into a net or 
net- work; reticulated.— 2. In hot applied to 
reticulated venation; covered with raised 
lines disposed like the threads of a net. 
Netted- work (net'ed-w6rk), n. Work com- 
posed of meshes; net work, 
nettiilg (neVing). n. l. The process of mak- 
ing — 2. A piece of net work as of cord 
or wire. — S A net of small ropes, to ]>e 
stretched along the upper part of a ship’s j 
quarter to contain hammocks Netting is 
also employed to hold the storm and fore- 
top-mast staysails when stowed, and during I 
an engagement may be extended along a 
ship’s gunwale to prevent the enemy from 
boarding. 

Netting-needle (net'ing-ne-dl), n, A kind 
of shuttle used in netting 
Nettle (netl), n. Same as Knittle. 
Hettle(net'n, n. [A. Sax. net£le, D, 7ietel, Dan. 
natlde, nelde, G nessel, a nettle ; probably 
from the same root as needle ] A genus of 
plants (Urtica) belonging to the nat order 
Urticacese, and consisting chiefly of neglected 
weeds, having opposite or alternate leaves, 
and inconspicuous flowers, which are dis- 
posed in axillary racemes. The species are 
mostly herbaceous, and are usually covered 
with extremely fine, sharp, tubular hairs, 
placed upon minute vesicles filled with an 
acrid and caustic fluid, which by pressure is 
injected into the wounds caus^ by the 
sharp-pointed hairs. Hence arises the well- 
known stinging sensation when these plants 
are incautiously handled Many species of 
nettle are known, of which three are found 


in Britain— the Roman nettle( U. piluli/era), 
the small nettle {U urens), and the great 
nettle (IT. dioiea) Nettles yield a tough 
fibre which may be used as a substitute for i 
hemp. See Dea l>- nettle. —Wpff/e broth, 
nettle porridge, a dish made with nettles, I 
cut in March or April, before they show any ! 
flowers. I 

There we did eat some nettle porridge, which was ' 
made on purpose to-day for some of their coming, I 
and was very good. Pepys 

—Nettle in, dock out a kind of proverbial 
saying, expressive of inconstancy, the trying 
of one thing after another; in allusion to 
the custom of children when stung by a 
nettle rubbing the place with a dock leaf, 
repeating these words. Chaucer. 


Nettle (netl), v.t pret. & pp. nettled; ppr. 
nettling. To fret or sting; to irritate or 
vex ; to cause to feel displeasure or uneasi- 
ness, not amounting to wrath or violent 
ai^r. 

The princes were so nettled at the scandal of this 
affront, that every man took it to himself. 

Sir R. L' Estrange, 

Nettle-hlight (net'l-bllt), n. The JEeidxum 
urtiooe, a parasitic fungus common on 
uotftflos 

Kettle-butterfly (net'l-but-6r-fln, n. The 
popular name for a butterfly of the species 
Vanessa urticat. 

Nettle-clotb (netl-kloth), n. A thick cot- 
ton stuff, japanned and used for the peaks 
of caps, waist-belts, &c. , in place of leather. 
Nettle-creeper (netl-kr^p-^r), n. A com- 
mon name for the whitethroat (which see). 
Nettler (net’I^r), n. One that provokes, 
stings, or irritates. 

These are the nettlers, these are the blabbing 
books that tell, though not half, your fellows' feats. 

Milton. 

Nettle-rash (net'l-rash), n. An eruption 
upon the skin much resembling the effects 
of the sting of a nettle ; urticaria. Sir T. 
Watson. 

Nettle-tree (net'l-tre), n. A tree of the 
genus Celtis, of which there are several 
species, nat. order Celtidero. They have a 
considerable resemblance to, and a near 
affinitj^ with the elms, and lienee they have 
sometimes been placed in the nat. order 
Ulmaceae See Celtis 
Nettle wort (net'l-w^rt), n. A plant of the 
nat. order Urticaceie. 

Netty (neVi), a. Like a net; netted. Sir T. 
Browne 

Net- work (net'w6rk), n. Work formed in 
the same manner as a net : a fabric of threads, 
twine, or cords united at certain distances, 
forming meshes, interstices, or open spaces 
between the knots or intei’sections; reticu- 
lated work; any similar fabric; an interlace- 
ment; as, a net-work of blood-vessels or 
nervous fibres. 

Neufchktel (n6-shd-tel). n A celebrated 
cream-cheese made at Neufchdtel-en-Bray. I 
in France j 

Neuk ( wuk ), n. A nook ; a comer. ‘ Some 
are cozie i' the neuk.' Bums (Scotch ] 
NeursBXnia (nu-re'mi-a), n. [Gr, neuron, a 
nerve, henna, blood ] A purely functional | 
disease of the nerves Laycock. j 

Neurssmlc (nu-re‘mik), a. Relating to 
neunemia. 

Neural (nu'ral), a. [Gr neuron, a nerve ] 
In anat. relating to a nerve or to the nervous 
system.— A’cwra/ arch, the arch of the ver- 
tebra which protects a corresponding seg- 
ment of the neural axis —Neural axis, the 
central trunk of the nervous system ; some- 
times called the Cerebrospinal A xis 
Neuralgia (nu-ral'ji-a), n [Gr neuron, a 
nerve, and algos, pain ) Pain in a nerve; a 
generic name for a certain number of dis- 
eases, the chief symptom of which is a very 
acute pain, which follows the course of a 
nervous branch and its ramifications, and 
seems therefore to bo seated in the nerve. 
Neuralgic (nu-rarjik), a. Pertaining to 
neuralj^a 

Neuralgy^ (nO-ral'Ji), n Same as Neuralgia. 
NeurapopnyslB ( na-ra-pof'i-sis ), n [Gr. 
neuron, a nerve, and apophysis, a project- 
ing part. I In aimt the spinous process of 
a vertebra, or the process formed at the 
point of Junction of the neural arches. 
NeuratlOll (nu-ra'shon), 7i. Same as Nerva- 
tion; specifically, the arrangement of the 
veins or nervures in the wings of insects. 
NeurUemma (nfi-ri-lem'a), n. [Or. neuron, 
a nerve, and lemma, a coat.] In anat. the 
delicate fibrous sheath of a nerve. 

Neurln, Neurine (nu'rin), n. [Gr. neuron, 
a nerve ] The nitrogenized substance of 
nerve fibre and cells, consisting chiefly of 
albumen and a peculiar fatty matter, asso- 
ciated with phosphorus 
Neuritis (no-rrtis), n. [Gr. neuron, a nerve.] 
In med. Inflammation of a nerve. 

Neurodty ( nfi-ros'i-ti ), 71. Nerve force or 
energy. Owen. 

Neurograpliy (nd-rog^ra-fl), n. [Gr. neuron, 
a nerve, and grapha, to deacrlbe,] That 
part of anatomy which describes the nerves; 
a description of the nerves. 
Nenro-hirimologist (nd^rd-hip-noro-jist), 
n. One who is skilled in or who practises 
ncnro-hypnology. 

Nenro-liypnolofly (nd'r6-hip-noro-Ji), n. 
[Gr. neuron, a nerve, hypnos, sleep, and 
logos, a discourse,] 1. The doctrine of nerv- 
ous sleep or animal magnetism. —2. The 


means or process employed in producing 
nervous sleep; mesmerism. 
Neuro-hsrpnotlim (nd-r6-hlp'no-tizm), n. 
Same as Neuro-hypnology. 

NeurolQ^oal (nd-rd-lofik-al), a. [See Nbu- 
ROLOoy.j Pertaining to neurology, or to 
the doctrine of the nerves of animals. 
Neurologist (nd-rol'o-Jist), n. One versed in 
neurology. 

Neurology ( nd-roPo-jl ), n. [ Gr. neuron, a 
nerve, and logos, discourse.! That part of 
anatomy which treats of the nerves; the 
doctrine of the nerves. 

Neuroma (nu-r6'ma), n. [Or neuron, a 
nerve ] In pathol. a fibrous tumour formed 
on the tissue of a nerve; a morbid enlarge- 
ment of a nerve. 

Neuropathic (nd-r6-path'lk),o. [See below.] 
In pathol. applied to disease of a nerve or of 
the nerves. 

Neuropathy (nu-rop'a-thi), n. (Gr. neuron, 
tt nerve, and pathos, pain ] In pathol. a 
terra applied generally to affections of the 
nervous system. 

Neuropodium (nd-r6-p0'di-um), n. [Gr. 
neuron, a nerve, and pous, podos, a foot. ] 
The ventral or inferior division of the foot- 
tubercle of an annelid; often called the 
ventral oar, 

Neuropter (nd-rop't^r), n. [Gr. neuron, a 
nerve, and pteron, a wing ] An individual 
of the Neuroptera (which see). 

Neuroptera (nu-rop't6r-a), n. An order of 
insects having four membranous, transpa- 
rent, naked wings, reticulated with veins or 
nervures. The mouth is generally mastica- 
tory, their metamorphosis incomplete, and 
their larvae are hexapod, and sometimes 
aiiuatic. They are mostly bold, rapacious, 
and sanguinary, perpetually chasing and 
devouring other insects. The order includes 
the Libel Inlidae, or dragon-flies ; the Phry- 
ganeido), or caddis-flies; the Ephemeridee, 
or may-flies; the Termites, or white ants; 
the Myrmeleo, or ant-lion, <fec Several 
fossil species of the Libellulideo have been 
found in the oolitic strata of England and 
Germany 

Neuroptera! (nu-rop't6r-al), a. Belonging 
to the Neuroptera. 

Neuropteran (nu-rop'tfer-an), n. Same as 

Neuropter 

Neuropteris (nQ-rop'tfer-is), n [Gr. neuron, 
a neive. and pteris, a feni.] An extensive 
genus of fossil fenis occurring abundantly 
in the coal-measures, and also, but in less 
profusion, in the permian, trias, and oolite; 
so called from the curved dichotomous 
veins of its leaflets. Page. 

Neuropterous (nfi-rop't^r-us), o. Same as 
Neuropteral. 

Neurosis (nfi-rd'sis), n. [Gr. neuron, a 
nerve ] A name common to all diseases 
having, or supposed to have, their seat in 
the nervous system, and believed liy some 
authorities to arise from irritation of the 
brain and spinal marrow The usual indica- 
tions are restlessness, disordered sensations 
and volition, and, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, mental aberration. 

Neuroskeletal (nu-rO-ske'le-tal). a. Per- 
taining to the neuroskeleton. 
Neuroskeleton (nu-ro-ske'ie-ton). n. [Gr. 
neuron, a nerve, and E. skeleton ] Hie deep- 
seated bones of vertebrate animals con- 
nected with the nervous axis and locomo- 
tion. 

Neurofipastt (nfi'ros-past), n. [Gr. neuros- 
pasto7i, from ntura, a string, and spa6, to 
draw.] A puppet; a little figure put in mo- 
tion by a string. ‘That outward form is 
but a neurospast ' Dr. H. More 
NeuroBthenla (nfi-ros-the'nl-a), n. [Or. 
neuron, a nerve, and sthenos, force ] In med. 
an excess of nervous irritation ; an inflam- 
matory affection of the nerves. 

Neurotic ( nO-rot'ik ), a [Gr. neuron, a 
nerve.] 1. Relating to the nerves; seated In 
the nerves ; as, a neurotic disease —2. Cap- 
able of acting on the nerves; nervine. 
Neurotic (nO-rot'lk), n. 1. A disease having 
Its seat in the nerves,— 2. A medicine for 
nervous affections; nervine. 

Neurotome (nfl'r6-t6m), n. (See NEURO- 
TOMY.] A long and very narrow two-edged 
scalpel used in dissection of the nerves. 
Neurotomlcal (na-r6-tom'ik-alX a. [See 
Neurotomy.] Pertaining to the anatomy 
or dissection of nerves. 

NeurotomlBt (na-rot^om-ist), n. One en- 
gaged in neurotomy; one who dissects the 
nerves. 

Neurotomy (nfl-rot'o-ml), n. [Gr. neuron. 
a nerve, and t&me, a cutting.] 1. The act 
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or practice of dlasecting nerves. —2. An 
incised wound of a nerve. Dunglison. 
Nourotonlo (nd-rd-tonlk), n. [Gr. neuron, 
a nerve, and tonikoe, from tonos, a stretching 
or bracing, from teind, to stretch or brace.] 
A medicine employed to strengthen the 
nervous system. 

NeursTpnologistCnh-rip-noro-Jist), n. Same 
as y euro-hypnologist. 

NemypnolO^ (nu-rip-nol'O'Ji), n. Same as ' 
Neuro-hypnology. \ 

Neuter (nQ't^r), a. [L.— compounded of ne j 
and uter, not either, not one nor the other.] 
1. 1 Neither the one thing nor the other ; not 
adhering to either party; taking no part with , 
either side, either when persons are contend- j 
Ing or questions are discussed; neutral. 

There are very few, if any, who stand neuter \'i\ the 
dispute. Addison. 

In all our undertakings God will be either our friend 
•or our enemy, for Providence never stands neuter. 

South. 

2. In gram, (a) of neither gender : an epithet 
given to nouns and those forms of the adjec- 
tive and other parts of speech which are 
neither masculine nor feminine; in Eng. 
pram, to all names of things without life. 
(&) Neither active nor passive ; as, a neuter 
verb. A neuter verb expresses an action or 
state limited to the subject, and is not fol- 
lowed by an object; as, I gro; I sit; I am; 

I run; I walk. It is better denominated 
intransitive —8. In hot. having neither sta- 
mens nor pistils. ~4. In zool. having no fully 
developed sex ; as, neuter bees. 

Neuter (nd'tSr), n. 1 t A person that takes 
no part in a contest between two or more 
individuals or nations; a neutral; a trim- 
mer. 

Damn'd neuters, in their middle way of steering. 

Arc neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring. 

Dryden. 

2. An animal of neither sex, or incapable of 
propagation ; one of the imperfectly devel- 
oped females of certain social insects, as ants 
and bees, which perform all the labours of 
the community, called also a worker. —3. In 
hot. a plant which has neither stamens nor 
pistils.— 4. In gram, a noun of the neuter 


gender 

Neutral (uu'tral), a. [L. neutralis See 
Neuter.] l. Not engaged on either side; 
not taking an active part with one of certain 
contending parties; not interested one way 
or another ; indifferent 
The allies may he supplied for money from Denmark 
and other neutral states. Addison 

Who can he wise, amazed, temperate, and furious. 
Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man Shak. 

2. Neither very good nor bad ; indifferent ; 
mediocre. 

Some things good, and some things ill do .seem, 
And neutial some in her fantastic eye 

Sir y, Davies 

S. In hot. same as Neuter —Neutral axis, in 
mech. the neutral axis of a beam is the plane 
in which the tensile and compressing forces 
terminate, and in which the stress is there- 
fore nothing —Neutral colours. See COLOUR. 
—Neutral salts, in chem. salts which do not 
exhibit any acid or alkaline properties — 
Neutral tint, (a) a dull, grayish hue.partaking 
of the character of none of the brilliant col- 
ours, such as red, blue, yellow, <fec. {h) A 
factitious gray pigment, composed of blue, 
red, and yellow in various proportions, used 
in water-colours —Neutral vowel, the vowel 
heard in the words her, firm, church, <tc.; 
so called from its indefinite character 
Neutral (nu'tral), n. A person or nation that 
takes no part in a contest between others. 

‘ The treacherous . . . and the neutrals, 
and the false-hearted friends. ' Bacon. 

The neutral, ns far as his commerce extends, 
becomes a party in the war. A’. G. Harper. 

NeutrallBt(nfi'tral-lBt), n. One who professes 
neutrality; a neutral. Bullokar. [Rare.] 
Neutrailw (nQ-tr^'i-tl), n. 1. The state of 
being neutral or of being unengaged in dis- 
putes or contests between others ; the state 
of taking no part on either side. In inter- 
national law, that condition of a nation or 
state in which it docs not take part directly 
or indirectly in a war between other states. 
A neutral state has the right of furnishing 
to either of the contending parties all sup- 
plies which do not fall within the descrip- 
won of contraband efi war, which slgnlfles in 
general arms and munitions of war, and 
those out of which munitions of war are 
made. All such articles are liable to be 
aeixed. A neutral state has also the right 
to conclude such treaties with either belli- 
gerent party as are unconnected with the 


subject of the war. —Armed neutrality, the 
condition of a state or nation which holds 
itself under arms prepared to resist by force 
any aggression of either belligerent between 
which it is neutral.-— 2. Indifference in qua- 
lity; a state neither very good nor very evil 
[Bare.] 

There is no health ; physicians say that we 

At best enjoy but a neutrality. Donne. 

3. t State of being of the neuter gender. Bp. 
Pearson.— 4. In chem. the state of being so 
combined that the active properties of one 
constituent counteract or render inert those 
of the other ; as, the neutrality of salts. 

Neutralization (nu'tral-iz-a"8hon), n. The 
act of neutralizing; specifically, in chem. the 
process by which an acid and an alkali are 
so combined as to disguise each other’s pro- 
perties or render them inert. Thus, when 
sulphuric acid and soda are mixed together 
the properties either of the one or the other 
preponderate according to the proportions 
of each, but there are certain proportions 
according to which when they are combined 
they mutually destroy or disguise the pro- 
perties of each other so that neither pre- 
dominates, or rather so that both disappear, 
combining into a salt. When substances thus 
mutually disguise each other’s properties 
they are said to neutralize each other. The 
term neutralization is also applied to the 
decomposition of the alkaline carbonates 
by the gradual addition of some acid more 
powerful than the carbonic. 

Neutralize (nu'tral-lz), v.t. pret. & pp. neu- 
tralized; ppr neutralizing. 1. To render 
neutral ; to reduce to a state of indifference 
between different parties or opinions. 

So here I am neutralized a^ain. Sir IV. Scott 

2. In chem to destroy or render inert or 
imperceptible the peculiar properties of 
by combination with a different substance 
See Neutralization. —3. To destroy the 
peculiar properties or opposite dispositions 
of; to render inoperative; to invalidate; as, 
to neutralize parties in government; to neu- 
tralize opposition. ‘A cloud of couuter- 
citations that neu tralize each other. ' Everett. 

Neutralizer (nu'tral-iz-6r), n. One who or 
that which neutralizes ; that which destroys, 
disguises, or renders inert the peculiar pro- 
perties of a body. 

Neutrally ( nu'tral-li ), adv. In a neutral 
manner; without taking part with either 
side; indifferently. 

Neutrla (nu'tri-a), n See NUTRIA 

Neuvalnes (nu'vanz), n. pi. [Fr., from neuf, 
nine.] In the B Cath. Ch. prayers offered 
up for nine successive days to obtain the 
favour of Heaven. 

N6v 4 (na'va), n [Fr., from L. 7iix, nivis, 
snow 1 The French name for the coarsely 
gi’anular snow from which glaciers are 
formed. It is situated immediately above 
the line where the glacier commences, and 
for its formation a certain degree of heat is 
necessary, so that it is formed during sum- 
mer when the thermometer rises above 
freezing-point. 

Neve (nev), 71. Same as Nceve. 

Neven, t V. t. [Icel. nc/wa (and n€7n7ia), Dan. 
7ia'vne, to name: the change of m to / and 
V is common in these languages.] To name; 
to mention; to utter; to speak. 

Never (nev'6r), adv. [The neg. of ever; 
A Sax fice/re, from ne, not, and cffire, ever; 
comp neither, either, &c.] 1. Not ever; not 
at any time ; at no time, whether past, 
present, or future. 

Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. 

Pope. 

2, 111 no degree ; not at all ; none. * Never 
fear.’ Sheridan. 

Whoever has a friend to guide him, may carry his 
eyes in another man’s head, and yet sec never the 
worse. South. 

8 . Followed by the indefinite article, not; 
not even; not, emphatically. 

Hast thou never an eye in thy head? Shai. 
The poor craven bridegroom said never a word. 

Str IV. Scott. 

—Never so, to any or to whatever extent or 
degree. 

Ask me never so much dower and gift. 

Gen. xxxiv. la. 

Which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, 
charming never so wisely. Ps. Iviii. 5. 

A fear of battery— though never so well grounded, 
is no duress. Blackstotu. 

This Is a genuine English use of never, but 
it is now usually replaced by ever. The ex- 
planation of the phrase is probably this— 
Ask me so much dower as never was asked 
before. Never is much used in composition; 


as in never-ending, never-foiling, never-dying, 
never-ceasing, never-fading ; but in all such 
componnda ft retains its usual meaning. 

Nevermore (nev'^r-mOr), adv. Never again; 
at no future time. 

Farewell ! the trees of Eden 

Ye shall hear nevermore. B. B, Browning. 

Never - the •> later, t eon^. Nevertheless. 

Chaucer. 

Nevertheleee (nev^dr-THfi-les'O, com. [The 
the in this compound is not the article but 
the old instrumental of the demonstrative 
used before comparatives ; A. Sax. th^ Ices, 
the or by that less.] Not the less; notwith- 
standing ; in spite of or without regarding 
that; as, it rained, nevertheless we proceeded 
on our journey ; that is, we did not the less 
proceed on our Journey; we proceeded in 
spite of the rain.— Syn. Notwithstanding, 


yet, however. 

Nevew.t «. [Fr. 7ieveu.] A nephew; a 
grandson. Chaucer. 

New (nil), a. [A. Sax. niwe, neowe, a word 
occurring in all the Aryan tongues; 0. Sax. 
niwi, D. nieuw, Dan. and Sw. ny, Icel. njjr, 
Goth, niujts, O.H.G. fiiwi, niuwi, G. neu; 
cog. W. newydd, Ir. nuadh, Lith. naujas, 
L. novus, Gr. Tieos, Skr. navos— new. Per- 
haps connected with 7%ow,] 1. Lately made, 
invented, produced, or come into being; 
having existed a short time only; recent In 
origin; novel: opposed to old, and used of 
things; as, a new coat; a new house; a new 
book; a fashion. * Shoon full moist and 
new.' Chaucer. — 2. Lately introduced to 
our knowledge; not before known; recently 
discovered; as, a new metsd; a tww species 
of animals or plants found in foreign coun- 
tries ; the 7iew continent,— 8. Recently pro- 
duced by change; different from a former; 
as, to lead a new life. 

I*ut on the new man. Eph. iv. 24. 

4. Not habituated ; not familiar ; unaccus- 
tomed. 'New to the plough, unpractised 
in the trace ' Pope.— 3. Repaired so as to 
be in the first state; renovated; reinvlgor- 
ated. 

Men, after long emaciating diets, wax plump, fat, 
and almost new. Bacon. 

6. Fresh after any event. 

Nor dare wc trust so soft a messenger, 

New from her sickness to that northern air. 

Dryden. 

7. Not of ancient extraction; not l>eloDgiDg 
to a family of ancient distinction. 

By superior capacity anti extensive knowledge, a 
new man often mounts to favour. Addison. 

8. Never used before, or recently brought 
into use; not second-hand; as, I would 
rather have a Tiew copy of this book.— 9. Re- 
cently commenced; starting afresh; as, the 
7ieiv year; a 7iew week; a 71 ^ moon.— 
10. Retaining original freshness. 

Their names inscribed unnumber’d ages past. 

From time’s first birth, with time itself shall last; 

These ever neiv, nor subject to decays. 

Spread and grow brighter with the length of days. 

Pope. 

—New la7id, land newly brought under cul- 
tivation.— Neio World, a name frequently 
given to North and South America on ac- 
count of the fact that that portion of the 
earth became known to the inhabitants 
of the eastern hemisphere only in modem 
times. — .New is much used adverbially in 
composition for iiewly; as in Tiew-bom, luw- 
made, new-grown, new formed, new-found. 

NewM^ff). Newly; lately; recently; 

anew. ‘ Weigh them 7iew in pound ' (that 
Is, weigh them afresh in the balance). Spen- 
ser.— -All newt, recently; lately. Chaucer.— 
O/Tvewe, anew; afresh. Chaucer. 

Newt (nu), v.<. To make new; to renew. 

The good name of a man is sone gon and passed, 
when it is not newed, Chaucer. 

New-born (nuOiom), a. Recently bora. 

New-come (nuTtum), a. Lately airlved; re- 
cently come, ‘ His 7iew-come guest. ' SmTiser, 

New-comer (nuTcum-Sr), n. One wno has 
lately come. _ 

Newereate (ndTcre-at), v.f. To create anew. 
Shak. , , 

New^ (nu'el), n. [O.Fr. 7iueil, novel, nwU, 
from L, nucalis, like a nut, from nux, nucis, 
a nut; Fr. rwyau, a fruit-stone, noyau des- 
calier, the newel of a stair.] 1. In a^A. the 
upright cylinder or pillar, round which in a 
winding staircase the steps tura, ^d are 
supported from the bottom to the top. In 
stairs where the steps are pinned Into the 
wall and there is no central pillar the s^r- 
oase is said to have an open newel. The 


h, Fr. ton; ng. sing; tH, then; th, <Ain; w. wig; wh, whig; zh. azure.— See Key. 
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ntwd iB sometimes continued through to 
^ roof, and serves as a vaulting-shaft from 
which the ribs branch off in all directions. 



Ancient Stair showing the Newel. 


2. In engin, a cylindrical pillar terminating 
the wing-wall of a bridge. 

Heirelt (nu'elX «. [From new. Comp, nofoel, 
which seems to have suggested this form.] 
A new thing; a novelty 

He was enamoured with the newl. 

That naught he deemed de.ir for the Jewel. 

Spenstr. 

Kew-fiuigel«t a. Desirous of new things; 
new-fanned. Chaucer. 

New^tkngelneBse, t n. Foolish desire of 
novelty Chaucer 

Kew-fjui|let (nu-fang"gl), v.L To change by 
introducing novelties. ‘ To control and new- 
f angle the Scriptures.’ Milton. 
STew-fitluled (nu-fang'gld), a. [Formerly 
newf angle, /angle being from A Sax. f6n, 
to take, fangen, taken, whence /angennes, 
a taking. See Fano ] 1. New-made or new- 
fhshioned; formed with the affectation of 
novelty 'New-fangled devices ’ Atterbury 
‘Those who would establish a doctrine on a 
new-faiwled nomenclature ’ Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, —2. Taken with no velties; fond of change ; 
easily captivated with what is new. ‘ Not to 
have fellowship with new-fangled teachers.’ 
1 Tim. vi. (heading). 

There is a great error risen now-a-days among 
many of us, which arc vain and /angled men. 

Latimer. 

Mew-lbllgle<Uy (nu-faug’gld-li), adv In a 
new-fangled manner; as, new -fangledly 
dressed 

NeW'fiuigledness, New-Orngleness (no- 
fang^gld-nes, nQ-fang'gl-nes), n. The state 
of being new-fangled; the state of affecting 
newness of style or novelty; as, I was struck 
by the new-fangUdneiie of her dress ; he is 
very prone to new-fangledne$s 
Hewfangllgt (nU-fansTglist), n One eager 
after novelties; one given to change. [Rare. ] 

Learned men have ever resisted the private sj^nrits 
of these newf ang list i, or contentious and quarrel- 
ousmen. Canon Tooker. 


HewfkllElyf (nu-fang'gli), adv. In a new- 
fimgled manner; with a disposition for no- 
velty or change 

Divers young scholars they found properly witted, 
featly learned, and netv/angly minded Sir T. More. 

Now-fashion (nu-fa'shon), a Recently 
come into fashion; new-fashioned. Swift. 
NoW-liBSllioned (nu-fa'shond), a Made in 
a new form, or lately come into fashion. 
New-fledged (nu'flejd), a. Wearing its ftrst 
feathers; lately fledged 

And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt It# new fledg'd oSspnng to the skies. 

Goldirniih. 

Newfoundland ( nd - foundland ), n. Same 
as Ifewftmndland Dog Tennysim. 
Newfoundland Dog, n. a well-known and 
floe variety of the dog, supposed to be de- 
rived from Newfoundland, where they are 
employed by the natives in drawing sledges 
ana little carriages laden with wrx>d, fish, 
or other commodities. There are several 
varieties of this dog, the principal being a 
very large breed with broad muzzle, head 
raised, noble expression, waring or curly 
hair, thick and bushy curled tail, black and 
white colour; and a smaller, almost tdack, 
breed. Some breeds seem to be crf>ssea ; 
with hounds, mastiffs, Ac. The Newfound- ! 
land dog is remaiicable for its sagacity, pa- | 
Uence, good-nature, and affection for its 
master. No dog excels it as a water d(^, ; 


its broad, half-webbed paws making it an 
excellent and powerful swimmer. 
Newgate-onlendar (nU'gat-kal-en-der), n. 
A list of prisoners in Newgate prison, with 
their crimes, <fi;c. 

Newlng (nuking), n. Yeast or barm. [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Newilh (na'ish), a. Somewhat new; nearly 
new. 

It drinketh not newish at all. Bacon. 

New-lald (nQ'iad), «. Recently laid; fresh; 
as, new-laid eggs. 

Newly (nu'li), adv. 1 Lately; freshly; re- 
cently. ‘ Morning roses newly washed with 
dew. ’ Shak. 

He rubb’d it o'er with newly gathered mint. 

Dryden. 

I have reached this land but newly. Poe. 

2. With a new form, different from the for- 
mer. Spenser —3. Anew; afresh; as before. 
Shak.— A. In a new and different manner. 
‘By deed-achieving honour newly named 
(Cioriolanus). ’ Shak. 

New-made (nU-madO, a. Newly made or 
formed 

And if his name be Georpe, I'll call him Peter; 

For new-made honour doth forget men’s names. 

Shak. 

New-model (nu-mod‘el), v. t To give a new 
form to. 

The constitution was new-modelled so as to resem- 
ble nearly that of this country. Brougham. 

Kewnese (nu'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being new: (a) lateness of origin; recent- 
nesa ; state of being lately invented or pro- 
duced ; as, the newness of a dress; the new- 
ness of a system. (6) Novelty; the state of 
being first known or introduced. 

Newness in great matters was a worthy entertain- 
ment for the mind. South. 

(c) Innovation; recent change. ‘Happy 
that intends old right.’ Shak. (d) 
Want of practice or familiarity 
His newness shamed most of the others’ long ex- 
ercise. Sir P. Sidney. 

(e) Different state or qualities introduced 
by change or regeneration. 

Even so we also should walk in newness of life 
Rom vi 4. 

New-platonist (nfi-pla'ton-ist), n Same as 
Ncoi^atonist. 

New Red Sandstone. See Sandstone. 
News (nuzX n. [From new: perhaps a trans- 
lation of Fr. pi. nofuvelles, news, but more 
probably the old genit of new, occurring 
in such phrases as A. Sax hwcet niwes) what 
of new, what news? The latter supposition 
is supportetl by the fact that the word is 
almost always joined to a verb or pronoun in 
the singular.] 1 Recent intelligence regard- 
ing anj event; fresh information of some- 
thing that has lately taken place, or of some- 
thing before unknowm; tidings 

Thus answer I in name of Benedick, 

But hear these Ui news with the ears of Claudio. 

Shak 

Evil news rides fast, while good news baits. Milton 
It is no neivs for the weak and poor to be a prey to 
the strong and rich Sir R. L Estrange. 

2. A newspaper. 

So when a child, as playful children use, 

Has burnt to tinder a stale last year’s news. 

Cowper. 

Syn. 'Tidings, intelligence, advice. 

New-sad (nu'sad), a Recently made sad. 

‘ New-sad soul ' Shak. 

News-agent (nuz'a-jent), n. A person who 
deals in newspaj^ra, a news-vender. 
News-book t (uuz'buk), n. A newspaper. 
Pepys. 

Newsboy (nfiz'boi), n A boy who hawks or 
delivers newspapers 

News-letter (nuz'let-tT), n. The name given 
to the printed letters or little sheets, issued 
weekly, about the time of Charles IL, the 
news for which was collected by the news- 
writers from coffee-house gossip-~in contra- 
distinction to the London Gazette, then the 
only authorized newspaper, and which con- 
tained little more than ordinary proclama- 
tions and advertisements 
The people who lived at a distance from the great 
theatre of political contention could be kept regu- 
larly informed of what was pas.sing there only by 
news-letters. To prepare such letters became a call- 
ing in J.a7ndon, at ft now )s among the natives of 
India. The newswriter rambled from coffee-room 
to coffee-room, collecting reports, squeezed hlmkelf ! 
into the sessions house oithe Old Bailey if there was I 
an interesting trial, nay, perhaps obtained admission ; 
to the Galleiy of Whitehall, and noticed how the 
king and duke looked. In this way ho gatherer! 
materials for weekly cfristies destined to enlighten 
some county town or some bench of rustic magin- 
trates. Such were the sources from which the in- j 
habitants of the largest provincial citiei and the great | 


body of the gentry and clergy learned almost alb 
they knew of the history of their own time. 

Mdeatelny, 

Newsman ( nfiz‘man), n. One who sells or 
delivers newspapers. 

Newsmonger (nCiz‘mung-gdr), n. One that 
deals in news; one who employs much time 
in hearing and telling news. ‘Many tales 
devised ... by smiling plckthanks and base 

newsmongers. Shak. 

Newspaper (nfiz/pk-per), n. A sheet of 
paper printed and distributed for conveying 
news; a public print that circulates news, 
advertisements, political intelligence, infor- 
mation regarding proceedings of parliament,, 
public meetings, and the like —Newspajper 
reporting, that system by means of which the 
parliamentary debates, speeches at public 
meetings, <&c., are promulgated throughout 
the country. Every publication giving ori- 
ginal reports of parliamentary debates keeps 
one of a series of reporters constantly in the 
gallery of the Lords, and another in that of 
the Commons. These are at stated periods 
relieved by their colleagues, when they take 
advantage of the interval to transcribe their 
notes, in order to be ready again to resume 
the duty of note-taking, and afterwards that 
of transcription for the press. A succession 
of reporters for each establishment, varying 
from ten or eleven to seventeen or eighteen, 
is thus maintained, and the process of writ- 
ing from their notes never interrupted, till 
a complete account of the debates of the 
evening has been committed to the hands 
of the printer. 

Newsroom (niiz'rom), n. A room whera 
newspapers, and often also magazines, re- 
views, Ac., are read. 

News-'Vender (nuz'vend-6r), n. A seller of 
newspapers 

Newspapers in London are sold to newsmen or 
news-venders, by whom they are distributed to the- 
purchasers in town or country M'Culloch. 

NewB-'wrlter (nuz'rit-6r), n. One who com- 
posed news-letters. See News-letter. 
Newt (nfit), n. [A corruption of an ewt. Ewt, 
evet are old forms. See EFT.] One of a 
genus (Triton) of small tailed (urodele) ba- 
trachians, belonging to the family Salaman- 
dridag. Like the frog, the newt begins itB> 
existence in a tadpole state, and is furnished 
with gills, which give place to true lungs. 



Smooth Newt (Triton punctatus). 


Two species, T. crista tus (the great water- 
newt, warty or crested newt) and T. jmne- 
tatus (also called Lissotriton punctatu^, the 
common or smooth newt, are recognized as 
natives of this country, each of which haa 
varieties classed by some naturalists as dis- 
tinct species. The warty newt grows to the 
length of 6 inches, the smooth newt to the 
length of or 4 The former is covered 
with warty excrescences, and duiing the 
breeding season the male acquires a very 
prominent crest along the whole length of 
the back. The latter has the skin quite 



Warty Newt ( Triton cnstatHs). 

smooth and thecrestmuoh lessconroionous. 
They live In ponds and ditches, and feed od 
animal food, such as water insects and 
larvae, worms, tadpoles, Ac. Like frogs they 
often leave the water, and may be found 
under stones and in damp situations. They 
cast their skins very frequently, and when 
they lose one of their members— a leg, the 
tail, or even an eye-a new one is not long in 
being produced in its place. Called also 


Fkte, fkr. fat. ffiU; mfi, met, hto; pine, pin; nfite, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bpU; oil, pound; ii, 6c. abune; S, 
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Hew Teitament (n& tesHa-ment). S«e 
Testament. 

Newtonian (nu-tdn1<an), a. Pertaining to 
Sir Isaac Newton, or formed or discovered 
by him. —Newtonian system. See Solar Sys- 
tem under Solar.— N ewtonian telescope, a 
form of reflecting telescope in which the 
rays are reflected from the surface of the 
object mirror and intercepted by a small 
oval mirror placed in the axis of the tube 
at an angle of 45*. The image which would 
have been formed in the axis is thereby de- 
flected, and is viewed by an eye-piece at- 
tached at right angles to the side of the 
tube —Newtonian theory of light. See LIGHT. 
Newtonian (nu-ton'i-an), n. A follower of 
Newton in philosophy. 

Newton'S Bings (nu'tonz ringz),n.pi. [From 
Sir Isaac Newton, who first investigated 
them.] The .name given to a certain series 
of rings of coloured light produced by press- 
ing a convex lens of very long focus against 
a plane surface of glass. The rings are due 
to interference. (See Interference, 3) 
These rings, or more properly systems of 
rings, are seven in number, and the order 
of colour follows that known as Newton's 
scale of colours 

New-year (nu'yer), a. Relating to the be- 
ginning of the year; as, new-year congratu- 
lations. 

New-year’s Day (nu'yerz da), n. The first 
day of a new year; the first day of January. 
New-Zealand Flax (nu-ze^land flaks). See 
Phobmium. 

New-Zealand Tea(nu-zeaand t5), n. i. The 
leaves of Leptospermum scoparium, a plant 
belonging to tlie nat. order Myrtacece, some- 
times used as a substitute for tea, and by 
some credited with antiscorbutic properties 

2. The plant itself. 

Nexlble (neks'l-bl), a. [L. nexibilis.] Cap- 
able of being knit together Blount. [Rare ] 
Next (nekst), a superl of nigh. [A. Sax 
n^hst, iu*-hMa, nyhsta, superl. of nih, nedh, 
nigh] J^earest in place, time, rank, or 
degree. ‘One next himself in power, and 
next in crime.’ Milton. 

Her princely guest 

■\V.is next her side, in order sat the rest Dryden 
The good man warn’d us from his text, 
That none coulcl tell whose turn .should be the next 

Gay 

[When next stands before an object without 
to after it it may be regarded as a preposi- 
tion ] — 2iext friend, in law, a person by 
whom an infant sues in courts of law and 
equity, and by whom a married woman also 
often sues in courts of e<juity, and who is 
responsible for costs. In Scots law, a tutor 
or curator. —Next to, almost. 

That's a difficulty tiexf to impossible Rowe. 
—Next door to, close to; allied to; not fai’ 
removed from anything 

To dispute in a matter of this kind would have 
been the next door to the being convinced. Rymer 

Next (nekst), adv. At the time or turn 
nearest or immediately succeeding; as, it is 
not material who follows 'next 
Nexus (nek'sus), 71, [L ] Tie; connection; 
interdependence existing between the sev- 
eral members or individuals of a series. 

It IS now uni vers.illy admitted thatwc have no per- 
ception of tlic casual nexus in the material world 
Str ir Hamilton 

Niare (ui-ar'), n The native name of the 
wild ox or buffalo of Western Africa; the 
Cape buffalo. See Buffalo. 

Nlast (ul'as) [See Eyas, which is the com- 
moner but a corrupted form.] 1 A young 
hawk; an eyas. -2. A ninny; a simpleton. 
B. Jonson. 

Nib (nib), n [A. Sax. iwb, nehb. See Neb, 
the same word differently written.] 1. The 
bill or beak of a fowl ~2. The point of any- 
thing. particularly of a pen ; a small pen 
adapteu to be fitted into a holder. 

Nib (nib), v.t. pret. & pp. nibbed; ppr. nib- 
bing. To furnish with a nib ; to mend the 
nib of. as a pen. Dickens. 

Nibble (nlbT), v.t. pret. pp. nibbled; ppr. 
nibbling [A freq. from nib.] 1 To bite by 
little ai a time ; to eat in small bits. ‘ As 
he fixlbled his toast.’ Lord Lytton.—2. To 
bite, as a fish does the bait; just to catch by 
blting.N ‘ Nibbles the fallacious meat.’ Oay. 
8 To catch ; to nab. ‘ And a nice lob I've 
had to nibble him.’ D. Jerrold. [Slang.] 
Nibble (nib'l), v.i. To bite gently; as, Ashes 
7ii6&20 at the bait * Nibbling sheep.* Shak. 
2. Fig. to carp; to make a peWy attack: with 
at. 

Instead of returning a full answer to my book, he 
manifestly falls a niAoUng at a single passage^^^ 


Nibble (nibl), n. A little bite, or the act of 
seizing with the mouth as if to bite, without 
actually biting. 

Nibbler (niblar), n. One that nibbles ; one 
that bitM a little at a time. 

The tender nibbler would not touch the bait. Shak. 

Nibbllngly (nib'Ung-li), adv. In a nibbling 
manner. 

Niblick (niblik), n. [Called also nablock, and 
perhaps from nab, to catch.] A peculiar 
kind of club used in the game of golf, hav- 
ing a thin flat iron head. It is used to lift 
the ball out of holes, ruts, rough ground, 
and the like. 

Nlb-nlb (nib'nib), n. Same as Neb-neb. 

Nicaragua -wood (ni-ka-ra'gwa-wqd), 7i. 
The wood of a tree growing in Nicaragua, 
supposed by some to be a species of Cecsal- 
pinia, and by others of Heematoxylon. This 
wood and a variety called peach-wood are 
sent to this country for the use of dyers. 
They are similar to Brazil-wood, but are not 
sufficiently sound for any use in manufac- 
ture. 

NlccoUte (nik'ol-it), n. See Nickeline. 

Nice (nis), a. [In meaning 1 certainly from 
O Fr. nice, nisce, from L. nescius, from ne, 
not, scio, to know, and perhaps this may be 
the origin in all senses, though some of them 
may have been influenced by O.E, 'nesh, 
A Sax. /i7ic8c, soft, tender, delicate.] l.f Fool- 
ish; simple; silly. 

But say that we ben wise and nothing nice. Chaucer 

2. t Trivial; unimportant. 

The letter was not nice but full of charge 
Of dear import. Shak. 

3. Over-scrupulous; very particular; fastidi- 
ous; too difficult to please or satisfy; over- 
exacting; squeamish; punctilious. 

He that stands upon a slippery place 

Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. Shak 
To t.'iste 

Think not I shall be nice. Milton. 

4. Scrupulously and minutely cautious; 
delicate. 

Dear love, continue nice and chaste. Donne 

6. Tender to excess; easily injured; delicate. 

with how much ease is a young muse betrayed J 
How nice the reputation of the maid. Roscommon. 

6. Distinguishing accurately and minutely; 
apprehending slight differences or delicate 
distinctions; discerning. ‘Our author, happy 
in a judge so nice.’ Pope. ’Nice verbal 
criticism.’ Coleridge.— T. Formed or made 
with scrupulous exactness; accurate; exact; 
precise; as, nice proportions; nice work- 
manship ; nice calculations 

The difference is too nice 

Where ends the virtue or begins the vice. Pope. 

8 Pleasant or agreeable to the senses; deli- 
cate; tender; sweet; delicious; dainty; as, 
a nice bit; a nice tint —9 Pleasing or agree- 
able in general; having good or likeable 
qualities. [Colloq ] 

An expression very rife of late among our young 
ladies, a nue man, whatever it may mean, whether 
the man resemble a pudding, or something more nice, 
conveys the offensive notion that they are ready to 
eat him upl I. D' Israeli 

Among the most shocking of the unscholarlikc 
barbarisms now prevalent, I must notice the use of 
the word 'nice' in an objective instead of a subjec- 
tive sense: '«K-e’does not and cannot express a 
quality of the object, but merely a quality of the 
subject : yet we hear daily of ' a very mce letter a 
nice young lady,’ etc. — meaning a fetter to a young 
lady that it is pleasant to contemplate: but a nice 
young lady means a fastidious young lady; and ' a 
met letter ‘ought to mean a letter that is very deli- 
cate in its eatmg and in the choice of its company. 

De Quincey. 

' 1 should s.iy she was not an agreeable person 
Not nice,' addcil Lady Selina, after a pause, and 
conveying a world of meaning in that conventional 
monosyllabic. Lord Lytton 

Nice is often used ironically in a sense just 
the opposite of this. See example under 
Nibble, e.t 3. — Syn Dainty, delicate, ex- 
quisite, fine, accurate, exact, correct, pre- 
cise, particular, scrupulous, punctilious, 
fastidious, squeamish, finical, effeminate, 
silly, weak, foolish. 

Nioelingt (nisTing), 7». An over-nice man or 
critic; a hair-splitter. 

But I would ask these nicelinps one question, 
wherein if they can resolve me then I will say, as 
they say, that scarfs are necessary, and not flags of 
pride. Stubbes. 

Nicely (nis'll), adv. In a nice manner- 
(a) fastidiously; critically; curiously; as, he 
was disposed to look into the matter too 
nicely. (6) With delicate perception; as, to 
be nicely sensible, (e) Accurately; exactly; 
with exact order or proportion; as, the parts 
of a machine or building nicely adjusted ; 


a shape nicely proportioned ; a diess nicely 
fitted to the body, (d) Agreeably ; becom- 
ingly; pleasantly; as, she was nicety dressed: 
a modem sense, but now so common as to 
threaten to crowd out all the other senses. 
See the adjective. 

Nloene (ni-sfin'). a. Pertaining to Niccea or 
Nice, a town of Asia Minor.— ci-eed, 
a summary of Christian faith composed by 
the Council of Nice against Arianism, a.d. 
825, altered and confirmed by the Council 
of Constantinople, A. D. 381 

Niceness (nis'ues), 71. state or quality of 
being nice: (a) extreme fastidiousness or 
delicacy; excess of scnipulousness or exact- 
ness. ‘ The niceness of our modern dames. ’ 
Dryden. (5) Delicacy of perception; the 
quality of perceiving small differences ; as, 
niceness of taste, (c) Accuracy; minute 
exactness; as, niceness of work; niceness of 
texture or proportion. 

Where’s now the labour’d niceness in thy dress ? 

Dryden. 

(d) Agreeableness; becomingness; pleasant- 
ness: a modem sense. See the adjective 
and adverb. 

Nlceryt (nls'6r-i), n. Daintiness; affecta- 
tion of delicacy. Chapman. 

Nlcetee.t n. Nicety; folly. Chaucer. 

Nicety (nis'e- ti), n. [0. Fr. nice tA See N ICE. ] 
1. State or quality of being nice : {a) excess 
of delicacy; fastidiousness; squeamishness. 

So love doth loathe disdainful nicety. Spenser. 

(b) Delicacy of perception, (c) Minuteness 
of observation or discrimination; precision. 

Nor was this nicety of his Judgment confined only 
to literature, but was the same in all parts of art. 

Prior. 

(d) Delicate management; exactness in treat- 
ment; delicacy of execution. 

Love such nicety require.s, 

One blast will put out all his fires. Swift. 


2. A minute difference or distinction. ‘ The 
fineness and niceties of words.’ Locke.— 

3. A dainty or delicacy for food : usually in 
the plural. Johnson. 

Nlchar (nlTfar), n. A plant. See Nickar- 
TREE. 

Niche (nidi), n. [Fr. niche, from It. nicchia, 
originally a shell-shaped recess in a wall, 
from nicchio, a shell-fish, a mussel, from L. 
my Ulus, a mussel. ] A recess in a wall for the 
reception of a statue, a vase, or of some other 
ornament. In ancient classical architecture 
niches were generally semicircular in the 
plan, and temiinated in a semi-dome at the 
top. They were sometimes, however, square 
in the plan, and 
sometimes also 
square-headed. 
They were or- 
namented with 
pillars, archi- 
traves, con- 
soles, and in 
other ways. In 
the architec- 
ture of the 
middle agea 
niches were ex- 
tensively used 
as decorationa 
and for the re- 
ception of sta- 
tues. In the 
Noman style 
they were so 
shallow as to 
be little more 
than panels, 
and the figures 
were frequent- 
ly carved on 
the back in 
alto-rilievo. In 
the Early Eng- 
lish style they 
Niche, All Souls’ College. Oxford, become more 
deeply recess- 
ed and are highly enriched, and in the 
Decorated style they become infinitely va- 
ried. Their plans chiefly consisted of a 
semi-octagon or a semi-hexagon, and their 
heads were formed into groined vaults, with 
ribs, and bosses, and pendants. They were 
projected on corbels, and adorned with pil- 
lara, buttresses, and mouldings of various 
kinds, and had canopies added to them 
which were flat and projecting in every 
variety of plan, and elaborately carved and 
enriched. In the Perpendicular style this 
variety and elaboration continued. 

Niched (nichtX a. Placed in a niche. ‘Those 
niched shapes of noble mould.’ Tennyson. 
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]llelier» Nicker (nl6h'6r, nlk'Ar). r.t. To 
neigh; to laugh with broken.half-Buppreued 
catches of voice; to snigger. [Scotch.] 
meht (niCht), n. NighF [Scotch ] 

Hide (nik), n. [A name given by all the 
Teutonic nations to a kind of water^blin ; 
A. Sax. nicor, Dan. ndk, IceL nykr, NT nykk, 
nUk, G. nix, nixe.l Originally, a kind of 
goblin or spirit of the waters, but in modem 
English usage applied only to the Evil One, 
generally with the addition of Old. The 
origin ascribed to the name by Butler re- 
qufres no refutation. 

Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick 
(Though he gives name to our Old Nick) 

But was below the least of these. Hudibras. 

Nick (nik), n. [Perhaps the same word as 
D. knik, Sw. nick, a nod, a wink; G. nicken, 
to nod. ] 1. The exact point of time required 
by necessity or convenience; the critical 
time. 

It is strange in the history of Norway, how the 
right man ever appears in the very mck of time to 
save the state. Edtn. Rev. 

2. A winning throw. Prior. 

Kick (nik), V. t. [From the above noun ] 1. To 
hit; to touch luckily; to strike at the lucky 
time. 

The just reason of doing things must be tticked, 
and all accidents Improved. R L’ Estran^^e. 

2. To defeat or cozen, as at dice ; to make 
a hit at by some trick or unexpected turn. 

The itch of his affection should not then 

Have nicked his captainship at such a point. Shak. 

—To nick with nay, to meet one with a re- 
fusal ; to disappoint by denying ‘ I trust 
you will not nick me with nay.’ Sir W. Scott. 
Nick (nik), n. (Coinp.G ktiick,&f[aw,knicken, 
to crack; also E. nock, 0 D. nocke, a notch.] 
1. A notch ; hence, a score, from the old 
practice of keeping reckonings on tallies or 
notched sticks; a reckoning. 

I tell you what Launce, his man, told me: he loved 
her out of all ntek Shak. 

5. A notch in the shank of a type to guide 
the hand of the compositor in setting: nicks 
also distinguish the class of type, each class 
having one or more nicks on the body of the 
type, which range evenly when the types 
are set.— 3.t A false bottom in a beer can, 
by which customers were cheated, the nick 
Mlow and the froth above filling up part of 
the measure. 

Cannes of beerc (malt sod in fishes broth), 

And those they say arc fill’d with nick and froth, 
Rowlands. 

mCk (nik), V. t [See the above noun ] 1 To 
make a nick or notch in; to notch; to cut in 
nicks or notches. * His man with scissors 
nicks him like a fool.' Shak.— 2. To break or 
crack; to smash. Prior. See Nicker — 
S.i To salt or fit into, as lattices cut in nicks; 
to tally with. 

Words ntcktne and resembling one another arc 
appheabie to different significations. Camden. 

— To nick a horse’s tail, to make an incision 
at its root to make him carry it higher. 
Nlckl (nik), V. f. To nickname. 

For Warbeck, as you nuk him, came to me. Ford. 

Nlckar-tree (nik'dr-tre), n. A tree of the 

g enus Guitandiua (O. Bonduc), which grows 
1 the East and West Indies, and bears a 
nut of the size of a small nutmeg. The 
bark of the nickar-tree is a bitter toi^c, and 
its seeds are said to be emetic. Called also 
Nichar. 

Nickel (nlk'el), n, [G. Sw. and D. nickel] 1 
Sym. Ni. At. wt 6ft nearly. A metal of a 
whitish colour, of great hardness, always 
magnetic, and when perfectly pure malle- 
able and ductile. It unites in alloys with 
gol^ copper, tin, and arsenic, which metals 
It renders brittle. With silver and iron its 
alloys are ductile. Nickel is found in all 
meteoric stones, but its best-known ore is a 
copper-coloured mineral found In Germany, 
and called nMcelint or kup/emickcl Since 
the manufacture of German silver, nickel 
has become an object of considerable im- 
portance, and is extracted from several 
pyrites, compounds of nickel, cobalt, antt- 
monj, arsenic, sulphur, or iron. The salts 
of nmkel are mosily of a grass-green colour, 
and the ammoniacal S4>lutjon of its oxide 
is deep blue. — 2. A U. States 6-cent piece. 
NilOEM-hlOOm (nik'el-blbm), n. Same as 
Nickcldwhre. 

Nldkel-^glanoe (nik'el-glans), n. A grayish- 
white, massive, and granular ore of nickel, 
occurring in the transition rocks of upper 
Germany, Sweden, Spain, Brazil, and other 
countries, and on the average consisting of 
85'6 nickel, 45*2 snenic, ana Ift'S sulphur. 


part of the nickel being replaced by iron or 
cobalt Page. 

Nickel -greda (nik' el-gr€n), n. Same as 
NickeUochre. 

Nldkello (ni-kel'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
containing nickel 

NickellferoUB (nik-el-lfCr-us), a. Contain- 
ing nickel; as, nickeliferous iron. 
NiScellne (nik'el-ln), n. One of the chief 
ores of nickel, occurring generally massive, 
and disseminated in veins in the crystalline 
rocks, as also in secondary strata, in Ger- 
many, America, and Cornwall. It consists 
principally of nickel and arsenic. It is the 
kup/emickcl or copper- nickel of Werner, 
nlccolite of modern mineralogy. 
Nlckcl-Odhrc (nik'el-6-ker), n. An arsenate 
of nickel, consisting of nickel 87 arsenic 
acid 38-4, and water 24; it occurs massive, 
earthy, friable, and in short capillary crys- 
tals of an apple-green colour. Called also 
Nickel-gi'een and Nickel-bloom. 
Nickel-plating (nik'el-pl&t-ing), n. The 
surfacing of metals with nickel by means of 
a heated solution or the electro-bath, for 
the purpose of rendering them leas liable to 
oxidation by heat or moisture. 
NlC^el-Sll'Fer (nik'el-sil-vfir), n. An alloy 
composed of copper 60, zinc 17i, and nickel 
224. 

Nicker t (nik'6r), n. [From nick, to break, 
to flaw. ] One of a company of night-brawl- 
ers who in the reigm of Queen Anne roamed 
about London by night, amusing themselves 
with breaking ^ople’s windows with half- 
pence. 

Did not P*ythagoras stop a company of drunken 
bullies from stormin^^ a civil house, by changing the 
strain of the pipe to the sober sponda-usf And yet 
your modern musicians want art to defend their win- 
dows from common nickers Martinns Scrtblerus 

Nicker-tree (nik'er-tre), n Same as Nickar- 
tree. 

Nick-iiack(nik'nak),n. [See Knick-knack ] 
A trinket; a gimcrack; a trifle. Spelled also 
Nick-knack, Knick-knack 
Nick-nackery (nik'nak-6r-i), n l. A col- 
lection of uicK-nacks. — 2. A nick-nack; a 
trifle; a bauble. Franklin 
Nickxiame (nik'nam), n [Probably O E 
neke-name for eke-name (Icel auk-nefni), 
the initial n being that of an, the indef. art , 
on type of newt for ewt But the French 
have nom de nique, a nickname, from G. 
nicken, to nod, to wink ] 1. A name given to 
a person in contempt, derision, or reproach; 
an opprobrious or contemptuous appella- 
tion 

He is uphraidingly called a poet, as If it were a 
contemptible nukname. B. /onson. 

2. A familiar or diminutive name. 

From nicknames or nursenames came these . 

Bill and Will for Wilham, Clem for Clement, &c 

Camden. 

A very good name it (Job) is; only one I know 
that ain't got a nickname to it. Dickens. 

Nickname (nik'nam), r t pret. & pp. nick- 
named; ppr. nicknaming To give a nick- 
name to; to 3all by an opprobrious ap- 
TOllation. ‘You nickname virtue vice.’ 
Shak ‘This jaraon, wliich they nickname 
metaphysics’ Whitby. 

Ni<^-8UCk (nik'stik), n A notched stick 
used as a tally [Scotch.] 

He was in an unco kippage when wc sent him a 
book instead o’ the nick-stteks Sir H'. Scott. 

NiGkum (nlk'uni), n (From nick, the evil 
spirit ] A wag ; one given to mischievous 
tricks. [Scotch] 

NlOOlaltaa (nik-d-l&'i-tan), n. One of a sect 
in the early Christian (Church, so named 
from Nicolas, a deacon of the church of 
Jerusalem. They are characterized as In- 
clining to licentious and pagan practices. 
Rev. il. 6 

Nioolo (nlk'o-16), n. See Onicolo. 

Nicotian t (ni-kfi'shi-an), n. [Fr nicotiane, 
tobacco. See Nicotian A.] Tobacco. ‘Your 
Nicotian is good too.' B. Jonson. 

Nicotian (ni-kd'ahi-an), a. Pertaining to or 
derived from tol>acco. * WhiiTs himself away 
in Nicotian incense to the idol of his vain 
intemperance.' Bp. Hall. 

NlCOtilUia (ni-kd'shi-&"na), n. [ Fr. nicotiane, 
the earliest name ^ven to the tobacco plant 
in France, from M. Nicot, ambassador of 
France to Portural, who sent a specimen of 
the plant from Lisbon to Catharine de Me- 
dicis in 1660.] The tobacco genus of planta 
The species generally grown as tobacco are 
N. Tabaoum and N. macrophylla. N. per- 
sica is a native of Persia. It is much more 
fragrant and agreeable than the common 
tobacco, and furnishes the Shiraz tobacco, 
so much esteemed in the East. Nieotiana 


rustiea is green or Syrian tobacco, which 
gi'ows in the Levant, and is sometimeB called 
English tobacco, from its being the first kind 
introduced into England for cultivation. It 
forms the Turkish, Syrian, and Latakla to- 
baccos. N, repanda is cultivated in Cuba ; 
N. quadrivaXvu, by the Indians on the Mis- 
souri; N, muUivaZvis, by the Indians on the 
Columbia ; and N. nana, by the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains. One species has been 
discovered in China, and another in Aus- 
tralia. See Tobacco. 

Nicotlanln, Nlcotlanlne (nl-ko'shi-a-nin), 
n. A concrete oil extracted from the leaves 
of tobacco. It has the smell of tobacco 
smoke, and affords nicotine. 

Nicotine, Niootlna (nik'6-tin, nik-o-t!'na), 
n. (C^Hi 4 N 2 or CioH^N, ) A volatile al- 
kaloid oase obtained from tobacco. It forms 
a colourless, clear, oily liquid, which has a 
weak odour of tobacco, except when ammo- 
nia is present, in which case the smell is 

S owerful. It is highly poisonous, and com- 
ines with acids, forming acrid and pungent 
salts. 

NiCOtylla (ni-kO-til'i-a), n. Same as Nico- 
tine. 

Nictate (nik'tat), v.i. [L. nicto, to wink.] 
To wink. Worcester. [Rare. ] 

Nictation (nik-ta'shon), n. Same as Nicti- 
tation. Cockeram. [Rare.] 

Nictitate (nlk'ti-tat), v.i. [From L. nicto, 
nictatum,to wink, freq.from nico, to beckon.] 
To wink; to nictate.— The nictitatino merrv- 
brane, a thin membrane by which the pro- 
cess of winking is performed in certain ani- 
mals, and winch covers and protects the 
eyes from dust or from too much light. It 
is chiefly found in birds and Ashes. 
Nictitation (nik-ti-ta'shon). n. The act of 
winking. It is a natural and instinctive 
action for the purpose of moistening and 
cleaning the eyes. 

Nidamental (nid-a-men'tal), a. [L. nida- 
mentum, a nest, from nidus, a nest ] Per- 
taining to the nests of birds; relating to the 
protection of the egg and young: applied 
especially to the organs which secrete the 
materials of which many animals construct 
their nests. Owen. 

Nidaryt (nl'da-ri), n. A collection of nests. 

In this rupellary mdary, docs the female lay eggs 
and breed Evelyn. 

NiddiCOCkt (nid'i-kok), n. A foolish person; 
a noodle. 

They were never such fond mddtcocks as to oflfer 
any man a rodde to beate their own tayles 

Holtnshed. 

Niddle-noddle (nid'l-nod-1), V 1 . [Freq and 
dim of nod ] To nod or shake lightly and 
frequently; to waggle. 

Her head niddle-noddled at every word. Hood. 

Niddili (nid'u-l), n. A kind of minor excom- 
munication among the Hebrews, which 
generally lasted about a month. Brande <k 
Cox. 

Nidet (nid), n. [L. nidus, a nest ] A brood; 
as. a mde of pheasants. Johnson 
Nldertng(ni'd(^r-lng),a [See ?sTi>ing ] Same 
as Niding. ‘ Faithless, mansworn, and nider- 
ing.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Nidge (nij), v.t. [Softened form of 7iig.] In 
masonry, to dress the face of a stone with a 
sharp-pointed hammer in jdace of hewing 
it with a chisel and mallet. Called also Nig. 
—Nidged or nigged ashlar, stone hewn with 
a pick or sharp-pointed hammer. 

Nldgery t (nid‘j6r-l), n. [0. Fr, nigerie. See 
N IIKJET. ] A trifle ; a piece of foolery. Coles. 
Nidxett (nlj'et), n. [From O.Fr. niger, ‘to 
trifle, to play the fop or nidget ' Cotgrave. ] 
1. An idiot; a fool. -2. A coward; a dastard. 
Camden. Written also Nigeot. 

Nidificate (nid'i-fl-kat), e i. [L nidijico, from 
nidus, a nest] To make a nest. 
Nidlfioatlon (nid'I-fl-k&"shon). n. The act 
or operation of building a nest. 'The feet 
of perchers being more especially adapted 
for the delicate labours of niaificatton. ' 
Owen. 

Nidillg (ni'dlng), n. [A. Sax. nithing, an 
infamous man, from niih, wickedness, Goth. 
neiths, envy; Dan. and Sw. Hiding, Icel. 
nithingr, a despicable fellow.] A coward; 
a dastard. ‘He is worthy to be called a 
niding.’ Howell. 'Written »\bo Nithing, 
Nldlng (ni'dlng), a. Infamous; cowardly; 
daSardly. M^let. 

Nid-nod (nid'nod), v.i. [A redupUcatlye 
form of nod.) To nod frequently. 

Nldor (nl'dor), n. (L. ] Scent; savour; smell 
of cooked food. ‘The uncovered dUihee 
■end forth a nidor.’ Dr. John Taylor. 
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fiddoroM (nl<dor-dg'), a. Same as Nidorom. 
Awuthnol. paare.] 

Nldorotltytini-do-ros'i-tl), n. Eructation 
with the taste of undigested roast -meat. 
FUyyw. 

Nldorous (nl'dor-us), a. [From ntdor.] 
Eesembling the smell or taste of roasted 
meat. Sometimes spelled Nidrous. ‘In- 
cense and nidroxM smells.' Bacon. [Eare.] 
Vidulant (nid‘&-lant), a. [L. nidulans, ppr. 
of nidulor, to nestle, from nidvM, a nest.] 
In bot. nestling ; lying loose, in the form of 
pulp or cottony matter, within a berry or 
pericarp. 

llidulai^cei (nrdii-la-ri-&"s6-i), n. pi. [See 
Nidularium.] An order of gasteromycetouB 
fungi, the structure of which is that of the 
hypogBDOus fungi reduced to single isolated 
cells. The species are small and incon- 
spicuous, growing on the ground among de- 
caying sticks, dung, <fec. 

Kidularlum (nl-du-la’'rl-um), n. [L. nidu- 
lu8, a little nest, dim. of nidus, a nest.] In 
bot the mycelium of certain fungi. 
Kldulate (nid‘&-lat), a. In bot. the same as 
NidiUant 

Kldulate (ni'dh-lfvt), v.i. [See NinuLANT,] 
To build a nest; to nidificate. Cockeram. 
Nidulatlon (nid-u-la'shon), n. The time of 
remaining in the nest, as of a bird. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Kldullte ( nrdu-llt), n. [ L. nidm, a nest, 
and Gr. lithos, a stone.] A fossil organism, 
possibly akin to the Bryozoa, but of larger 
size. They occur in the Silurian, and have 
their name from being at first taken for egg- 
masses. 

Kldus (ni'dus), n [L. , a nest. ] 1. Any part 
of a living organism where a parasite finds 
nourishment —2. In tned. the seat of a zy- 
motic disease ; the part of the oi-ganism 
where such a disease is developed. 

The poison of small-pox has its fttdus in the deep 
layer of the skin; hence its characteristic eruption. 

Dr. 7\ J Maciajj-aH 

Kieoe (nes), n. [Fr ni^ce, 0 Fr. niepce, from 
L neptis, a granddaughter, allied to nepos, 
nepotis, a nephew (which sec).] 1 t A rela- 
tion in general, but especially a descendant 
male or female. In the following passage 
Shakspere applies it to a granddaughter. 

My fitfce Plantagcnet, 

Led m the hand of her kind aunt of Gloster 

Jiuh. nr IV I 

This word {nifcg) . . is now applied to the female 
sex alone, to the daughter of a brother or sister, be- 
ing once used ... for children’s children, male and 
female alike. Trench 

2. The daughter of a brother or sistei’; also, 
the daughter of a brother or sister in law. 
Nleft (nef), n. A fist. See Neaf. 

KlellO (ni-eno), n [It,, from L L nigellum, 
a blackish enamel, from L. nigeUns, dim. 
of niger, black.] A method of ornament- 
ing the smooth surfaces of silver articles, 
said to have riven rise to copper-plate en- 
graving. The lines of a design are cut in the 
metal, and filled up with a hard and black- 
coloured alloy, which thus brings out the 
desipm against the ground. 

Klest (nfist), a Next *Niest day their life 
is past enduring.’ Bums [Scotch.] 

KleTe (nfev), n. [A Scandinavian word. See 
Neaf.] The fist. [Scotch.] 

Klevefu* (nev'fU), n. A handful. Bums. 


[Scotch.] 

Klffer (nlf'6r), v.t. [From Sc. nieve, the 
fist ] 'To exchange or barter. [Scotch.] 

Nlffer (nif'^r), n. An exchange ; a barter. 
[Scotch.] 

KM^-nairy, NllT-nairy (nifi-naf'i, nif'naf-i), 
a. Fastidious; conceited; troublesome about 
trifles. ‘ITiae niff-naffy gentles that rie sae 
miickle fash wi* their fancies.' Sir W. 
Scott, [Scotch.] 

Kiflet (nif'l), »i. [Norm.] A trifle. ‘He 
served hem with niflea and with fables.’ 
Chaucer. 

Kiflhelxn (nfifl'him), n. [Icel. n(/t. mist, and 
heirn, home.] In Scand. myth, the region 
of endless cold and everlasting night, ruled 
over by Hela, 

Klfllllg: (iiifTing), a. [From nt/fc.] Trifling; 
of small importance or value. *A poor 
niffling toy, that’s worse than nothing.' 
Lady Alimony, 1659. 

(nig), v.t r^Older form of nidge, per- 
hai)s from Prov. E. nig.a small piece, a chip.] 
In masonry, same as Nidge (which see). 

Niiard.t n. A niggard. Chaucer. 

Klgardu,t «. Niggardliness. Chaucer. 

KWlla(n!-jena), n. [A dim. from L. niger, 
blMk, from the black seed, which is the 


order Eanunculacett. The seeds ot N. so- j 
tiva and N. arvenais were formerly used 
instead of pepper, and are said to be still 
extensively used in adulterating it. The 
seeds of the former are supposed to be the 
black cummin of the ancients, and the cum- 
min of the Bible. N. damaseena, a native 
of Southern Eureme, is cultivated in gardens 
for its pale blue flowers. 

Nlgeotf (nij'ot), n. Same as Nidget 
Niggard (nirifird), n. [From Icel. hnbggr, 
nii^ardly, stingy, with term, -ard; Sw. 
njugga, to hoard.] 1. A miser; a person 
meanly close and covetous ; a sordid, ava- 
ricious, parsimonious wretch; one who stints 
or who supplies sparingly. 

We should serve him as a g-rudglnff master. 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth. Milton. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence. Pope. 

2. A false bottom for a grate. Orose. ‘Nig- 


from black seed, which is the 


‘To our demands niggard in his reply.’ 
Shak. 

Niggard ( nig'6rd ), v. t To stint ; to supply 
sparingly. [Hare.] 

The deep of night is crept upon our talk. 

And nature must obey necessity; 

Which we will niggard with a little rest. Shah. 

Niggard (niri^rd),®.! To be miserly. Shak. 
Niggardlset (niri^rd-iz), n. Niggardliness; 
avarice. "Twere pity thou by niggardise 
shouldat thrive.’ Drayton. 

Niggardlsh (nig'erd-ish), a. Somewhat 
covetous or niggardly. 

NlggardUnesfl (nig'^rd-li-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being niggardly; mean covetousness; 
sordid parsimony; extreme avarice mani- 
fested ill sparing expense. 'Niggardliness 
is not good husbandry.' Addison. 
Niggan!^ (niriord-li), a. Meanly covetous 
or avaricious; sordidly parsimonious; ex- 
tremely sparing of anything. 

Where the owner of the house will be bountiful, it 
Is not for the steward to be niggardly. Bp. Hall. 

1 do it like a niggardly answerer. Sir P. Sidney. 

Syn. Covetous, parsimonious, sparing, mis- 
erly, penurious, sordid. 

Niggardly (niriferd-li), adv. In a niggard 
manner; sparingly; with cautious parsi- 
mony. Sir T. More. 

NlggardnesB t ( nig’6rd-nes ), n. N iggardli- 
iiess. Sir P. Sidney. 

Niggardshlpt (nig'6rd-ship), n Niggardli- 
ness; stinginess. Sir T. Elyot 
Niggardyt (nlg'6rd-l), n. Niggardliness. ^ 
dower. : 

Nigger (nlg'Sr), n. 1. A negro: in deprecia- I 
tiou or derision.— 2. A term often applied 
to other coloured races; more particularly to 
the natives of the East Indies [Vulgar ] 
Though he be a nigger, he seemed to me a ri|fht 
gracious and noble sort of munaich. 

/r. H. Russell. 

3. A species of Holothuria, so called by the 
Cornish fishermen. It is very common in 
deep water off the Deadman.— 4. A local 
name for the larva of the saw-fly Athalia 
svinarv.ni, so destructive to the turnip-crop. 
Nigger (nig'fer), n. See Niggard, 2. 

Niggett (nij'et), »i. Same as Nidget. Change- 
ling, 1668. 

NigglSht (nig'ish), a. Niggardly; stingy; 
mean. ‘ A most niggisk and miserable man. ’ 
Copley 

Nii^le (nig^), v.i. [From a root seen in A, 
Sax hnyglan, hnygela, parings, shreds; Prov. 
E. nig, to clip money.] 1. To trifle; to be em- 
ployed with trifling; to work pettily like 
one that trifles or plays. 

Take heed, daughter, 

You niggle not with your conscience and religion. 

Massinger. 

2. To act or walk in a mincing manner. 
Halliwell. [Provincial English.]^— 8. To fret 
or complain of trifles. HaMiweU. [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Niggle t (nig^), v.t. 1. To play on contemptu- 
ouwy; to make sport or game of; to mock. 

I shall so niggle ye 

And juggle ye. Beau. <9* FI. 

2. To draw out unwillingly ; to squeeze out 
or hand out silly. 

I had but one poor penny, and that I was obliged 
to niggle out, and buy a holly wand, to grace him 
through the streets. Dekker. 

Niggle (niril). n. Small cramped handwrlt- 
ing; a scribble; a scrawl. 

Sometimes it is a Httle close niggle. T Hook. 

Nisnrlerf (nlglfirL n. 1. One that niggles or 


part of the plant known in cookery. ] Fen- 
nel flowers, a genus of annual plants, nat. 


Nigglert (nlg^fir), n. 1. One that niggles o 
trifles at any handiwork. — 2. One that i 
dexterous. [Provincial English.] 


nigh. Near is a conmarative form from 
this. ] 1. Near ; not dutant or remote in 
place or time. 

The loud tumult shows the battle nigh. Prior. 

Now learn a parable of the fig tree; when his 
branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye 
know that summer is nigh. Mat. xxiv. 33 . 

2. t Closely allied by blood. 

He committed the protection of his son Asanes to 
two High kinsmen and assured friends Knolles, 

8. Closely related in any way; ready to aid. 

The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken 
heart. Ps. xxxlv. iR 

Syn. Close, adjacent, contiguous, proximate, 
present. 

Nigh (nl), adv. 1. Near; at a small distance 
in place or time, or in the course of events. 
For indeed he was sick, nigh unto death. Phil. 11. 97 . 
Meet displeasure farther from the doors, 

And grapple with him ere he comes so niah. 

^k. 

2. t In a near or touching manner; coming 
home to the heart 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

That dost not bite so nigh. 

As benefits forgot. Shak. 

8. Almost; nearly. 

Was I for this niph wreck’d upon the sea? Shak. 

Nigh (nl), prep. Near to; at no great dis- 
tance from. ‘But was not this nigh shore.' 
Shak. 

Nigh this recess, with terrour they survey, 

Where death niaintauis his dread tyrannfck sway. 

Garth. 

Nigh (ni), v.t To come near to ; as, to nigh 
the shore. ‘ Love gan nigh me nere. ’ Chau- 
cer. 

Nigh (ni), v.i. To approach ; to advance or 
draw near. 

Now day is done and night is ntghing fast. 

Spenser. 

Nlghlyt (nill), adv. Nearly; within a little; 
almost. ‘ A cube and a sphere of the same 
metal and nighXy of the same bigness.' 
Locke. 

NlghneSB (nl'nes), n. The state of being 
nigh; nearness; proximity in place, time, or 
degree. ‘ The ni^ness of her father’s house.’ 
Wood. 

Night (niO, n. [A. Sax. niht, neaht, a word 
spread through the Indo-European lan- 
guages; Icel. ndff, Tuitt, Sw. natt, Dan. naf, 
(loth, nahts, D. and G. nacht; cog. Ir. 
nochd, W. nos. Armor, ndz, Lith. naktis, L. 
nox, noctis, Gr. nyx, nyktos, Skr. nakti, 
nakta— night Supposed to be from u , ' 
root nak (Skr. na^, to vanish, to perish.] ; 

1. That part of the natural day when the 
sun is beneath the horizon, or the time ^ ’ 
from sunset to sunrise. See Day.— 2. JF’w. J' 
a state or time of darkness, depression, m»- f 
fortune, and the like; as (a) a state of ignor- ' ] 
ance; intellectual darkness; as, the night . 
of the middle ages, (b) Obscurity ; a state 
of concealment from tne eye or the mind, f- 

Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night: ri' 

God said. * Let Newton be.'^and all was light. Pope. * 

(c) The darkness of death or the grave. X 
She closed her eyes in everlasting night. Dryden. 

(d) A time of sadness or sorrow ; a dreary;;:^ 
period. ‘ In the night of fear. ’ Tennyson, 

His inner day can never die. 

His night of loss is always there. Tennyson., J 

Night is much used in composition as a flrs^^ 
element in compounds, many of which ar^r; 
self-explanatory. 

Night-angli 2 lg(nlt'ang-gling), «. The8ng;> 
ling for or catching fish in the night. 
Nl|^t>b6ll (nJt'bel), n. A door-bell, as at 
the liouse of a physician, to be rung at 
night. 

Night-bird (nit'b^rd), n. 1. A bird that 
flies only in tne night. Hammond.— 2. The 
nightingale. Shak. [Rare.] 
Nlght-l:mndne8B(nit'bIind-ne8),n. A disease 
in which the eyes enjoy the faculty of see- 
ing whilst the sun is above the horizon, but 
are incapable of seeing by the aid of artifi- 
cial light. See Hemeralopia and Nycta- 
lopia. 

Nlght-lX)ni(nit'bom), a. Produced in dark- 
ness. ‘ Errour’s children. ’ Mir. 

(nit'brri'^r), n. One who 
excites brawls or makes a tumult at night. 
Shak. 

Night-breeze (nitTarez), n. A breeze blow- 
ing in the night. 

Night-butterfly (nltTbut-dr-fll), n. One of 
the nocturnal lepidoptera; a moth. 


eh, oAain; 6h, Sc. looA; g, go; hjoh; ft, ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, wWg; zh. azure.— See 
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Nlgtlt-oap (ultTcap), n. 1. A cap worn in 
bed.— 2. A cant temi for toddy or some si- 
milar potation taken before going to bed. 

In the evening Mr. Jorrocks celebrated the events 
with a couple of bottles of fine fruity port, and a 
n*ghi-cap of the usual beverage 

Novel of Handley Cross. 

(nit'kart), 71- A cart used to re- 
move the contents of privies by night. 
Nigbt-Oliair (nit'char), n. Same as Night- 
stool. 

Nlght-ohann (nit'chftrm),7i. Same as Night- 
spell. 

Nlght-ChUXT (nit'cli6r), n. Same as Night- 
jar Bt»th names are from the bird’s cry. 
Nlgllt^Otlies (nit'kldTHz), 7i. pi. Clothes 
woni in bed 
Night-crow (nitla'o), 7i. A bird that cries 
in the night: according to some an owl, ac 
cording to others a night-heron. Shak. 
3 Hen. VI v 6. 

Kight^dew (nit'du), n. The dew formed in 
the night ‘Sleeping dowers beneath the 
night-dew sweat.’ Dryden. 

Night-dog (nit'dog), 71. A dog that hunts 
in the ni^t, used by poachers. Shak. 
Night-dress (nit'dres), n. A dress worn at 
night Pope. 

Nlghted ( nit'ed ), a Darkened ; clouded ; 
bfeck. ‘ His nighted life ’ Shak. [Rare] 
Nlghtertalet (nit'6r-tal), n [A. Sax. nihte- 
tale, lit. night tale or reckoning; the r is an 
intmsive element.] The nocturnal portion 
of the day; the iiight-tiine 


So hote he loved, th.it hv >ttj,rhtertale 
He slept no more than doth a nightingale. 

Chaucer. 

Night-eyed (nit^d), «. Having eyes suited 
for seeing well at night: sharp-eyed. ‘ Your 
night-eyed Tiberius ’ B Jomon. 

Ni ghtfal l (nitTfll), n The fall of night; the 
close of the day, evening. Swift. 
Night-thring (nit'far-ing), a. lYa veiling in 
the night ^Night/anng clowns.’ Gay 
Nlght-flre(nit‘'fir). n 1. Ignis fatuus; Will- 
o’-the-wisp, Jack-o’-lantem.— 2. Fire burn- 
ing in the night. 

Night-fly (nit'fli), n. An insect that flies in 
the night. 

Night-flyer (n!t'fli-6r), 7i. An animal that 
flies in we night. 

Night-fossiCker (nlt'fos-ik-Sr), ti. In ^old- 
digging. one who robs a digging by night 
See Fossick. 

Nlght-fossi<flEl21g(nit'fos-ik-ing),7i. In gold- 
d^ing, the practice of robbing diggings by 
night. S^ Fossick. 

Night-fouiulered (nit'found-6rd),a. Lost or 
distressed in the night. Milton 
Night-glass (nit'glas), 71 A telescope so 
constructed as to concentrate as much liglit 
as possible, so as to enable objects to be 
seen at night. 

Night-gown (nit'goun), ti A loose gown 
worn in bed; a night-dress. Shak 
Night-hag (nit^hag), n. A witch supposed 
to wander or fly abroad in the night. 


Nor uglier follows the ut^Ht-hag, when called 
In secret, riding through the air, she comes 

MtUon 

Night-hawk (nitliak), n A species of goat- 
sneker {Chordeiles vjrginianun), family Ca- 
primulmdfc, a bird universally known in 
the United States. It is 9^ inches in length, 
and 23 in extent of wing ; the upper parts 
are of a very deep blackish-brown, thickly 
sprinkled with minute spots and streaks of 
a pale cream colour on the back and head. 
It is a bird of strong and vigorous flight, 
and its prey consists of beetles and other 
large insects. 

mght-heron (nlt^e-run), 71 . A species of 
Nycticorax, a genus of Grallatores, or wad- 
ing birds, belonging to the family Ardeidse 
Werons and cranes) I’he species occur in 
Europe, Asia. Africa, and America. The 
common night-heron Is the N Gardeni or 
europeeus. It is about 20 inches in length 
and has three long narrow feathers proceed- 
ii^ horn the nape of the neck, and hanging 
backwards. 

Night-hOHM (nit'hous), 71 A taveni or 

S ubtiC'houae permitted to be open during 
»e night 

The coach-«tands In the larger thoroughfares arc 
deaened ; the nigM-houses are ch>sed. Dickens. 


iri ghHwff Lla fnit^in-gaP.n. [A.^x.nihtegale, 
liC the night-singer, from niht, night, aaian, 
losing; OAfiX.nahtigala, V.naehtegaal, Dan. 
nattergal, G. narMtigall, all corresponding 
compounds. Ilie n medial is an intrusive 
element, as in passenger, messenger. ] A small 
dentirostral nasseriue bird of the ^nns Liis- 
dnia (L pkumnela), and family Luscinttlo; 
orTurdidie. and nearly allied to the water- 


ouzels; often called in poetry Philomela or 
Philomel. The nlghtin^le sings at night, 
and its famed chant is the love-song of the 
male, which ceases when the female has 
hatched her brood. It is a native of manv 
parts of Europe and Asia, and of the north 
of Africa. It is migratory, extending Its 
summer migrations as far north as the 
south of Sweden. In England, where it ap- 
pears about the middle of April, it seems to 
be rather a local bird, some parts appearing 



Nightingale {Lusetnta Philomela) 


to be quitt* iiusuited to its habits; the nor- 
thern counties are seldom visited, and in 
Scotland and Ireland it is unknown. It 
feeds on caterpillars and other larvte, fre- 
quents hedges and thickets, and builds its 
nest on the ground or near it, laying four 
or five eggs of a blue colour. The young 
are hatched in June, and are prepared to 
accompany their parents in their southward 
migration in August It is sollta^ in its 
habits, never associating in flocks like most 
of the smaller birds. 

Nightingale (uit'in-gal), n. [From Florence 
^jhtingale ] A sort of flannel scarf, with 
sleeves, for persons confined to bed. Largely 
used by the sick and wounded in the 
Franco-German war, 1870-71 
Nlghtdsht (nit'ish). a Pertaining to night, 
or attached to the night. Tnrherville. 
Night-jar (nit'jar), n. [Jar or churr is from 
the sound of its voice ] One of the British 
names of the Capritmdgtis enropmts, or 
goat-sucker: known also as the Night-churr, 
Churn-owl, Fern-owl. 

Night-lamp (nit 'lamp), ti. A lamp to be 
kept burning during the night. 

Nightless (nitlesX a Having no night: as, 
the nightless period in the arctic regions 
Night-light (nit'lit), n. A short, thick can- 
(Ue or taper for burning at night in the bed- 
room. and which for safety is often placed 
in a dish of water. 

Night-long (iiitlong). a. Lasting a night. 

Sleep, kinsman thou to death and trance 
Ami nnadness, thou hast forged at last 
A night long Present of the Past 
In which we went thro’ summer France 

Tennyson 

Nightly (nitli), a 1. Done by night ; hap- 
pening in the night, or appearing in the 
night; as, nightly sports; nightly dews. 

May the stars and shining moon attend 
Your nightly sports. Dryden. 

2 Done every night; as, the watch goes his 
nightly round - 3 t Used in the night. 

' Nightly linen.’ Shak. 

Nightly (nitli), adv. 1. 1 By night.* 

Chain me with roaring bears. 

Or shut me nightly in a chamcl-house. Shak 

2. Every night. 

And nightly to the list’ning earth 
Repeats the story of her birth. Addison. 

Night-magistrate (nit'niaj-is-trat), n A 
constable of the night; the head of a watch- 
house. 

Nh^t-mail (nit'man), n. One who removes 
filth from privies in towns In the night. 
Nightmare (nlt'mar). ti. [Night, and A.Siax. 
mara, incubus, nightmare.] 1. A kind of 
hag or female fiend formerly supposed to 
cause nightmare; an incubus. 

Hark I the death owl loud doth sing 

To tlie nightmares as they go Lhatterton. 

2. A state of oppression or feeling of suffo- 
cation which sometimes comes on during 
sleep, and is accompanied by a feeling of 
Intense anxiety, fear, or horror, the sufferer 
feeling an enormous weight on his breast, 
and imagining that he is pursued by a phan- 
tom. monster, or wild beast, or threatened 
by some other danger from which be can 
make no exertion to escape. The sufferer 
wakens after a short timeln a state of great 
terror, the body often covered with sweat. 
The proximate cause of nightmare is said to 


be Irregularity of the circulation in the 
chest or brain, and the disorder is gener- 
ally due to repletion and indigestion, but 
sometimes to the fact of the sufferer lying' 
in an awkward position In bed.— 8. Any 
overpowering, oppressive, or stupefying In- 
fluence. 

Night-piece (nit'ngs), n. 1. A picture repre- 
senting some night scene, or so painted as 
to show to the best advantage by artificial 
light.— 2. A piece of literary composition 
descriptive of a scene by night. 

His (Parnell's) night-piece on Death was Indirectly 
preferred by Goldsmith to Gray's celebrated Flegy. 

Robert Carrnthers. 

Night-porter (nit'p6r-t6r), n, A servant 
sits up all night in a hotel, infirmary, 
(fee., to attend to arrivals and departures, 
(fee 

Nlght-rallt (nlt'ral), ti. [Night, and A. Bax. 
hrcegl, a garment or robe. ] A loose robe or 
garment worn over the dress at night. 

‘ Night-rails of forty pounds apiece.’ Afo«- 
singer. 

I could waiter a rose-noVile from the posture she 
stands in that she has clean head-gear and a soiled 
night-* ail. Sir fV. Scott 


Night-raven (nit'ra-vn), n. A fowl of iU 
omen that cries in the night. ‘ The hoarse 
night-raven, trump of doleful drere.’ Spen- 
ser. 

Night-rule (nit'rbl), n. A tumult or frolic 
in the night. 

How now, mad spirit? 

What night-rule now about this haunted grove? 

Shak. 

Night-rule therefore may, 1 think, better be inter- 
preted such conduct as generally rules in the night. 

Nares 

Night-season (nit'se-zn), ti. The time of 
night. Ps. xxii. 2. 

Nightshade (nit 'shad), 71. [A. Sax. niht- 
scada. lit the shade or shadow of night; so 
also D. nachtschade, G nachtschatten, the 
nightshade.] 1 t The darkness of night. 
‘The dark Art rf#*.’ Phaer.—2 The Eng- 
lish name of various BiTccies nt plants, chiefly 
of the genus Solan um. The woody night- 
shade (S. Dul- 
camara), and 
common or 
garden niglit- 
shade {S. ni- 

S 'Min \ are 
ritisu plants, 
the firet grow- 
ing in hedges 
and among 
bushes, and 
tlie latter in 
gardens.fields, 
and waste 
places. The 
root and leaves 
of 5. Dulcam- 
ara are narco- 
tic, and have 
been applied 
to various me- 
dicinal uses. 
The berries, if 
not absolutely 
poisonous, are suspicious. S. ni{f nim is fetid 
and narcotic, and has also been emiiloyed 
medicinally. (See Solan UM.) Deadly night- 
shade is Atropa Belladonna; the American 
nightshade is of the genus Phytolacca; the 
bastard nightshade or the genus Kivina;the 
enchanter’s nightshade of the genus Circfea; 
the Malabar nightshade of the genus Ba- 
seUa; and the three-leaved 7iightshkde of the 
genus Trillium. 

Night-Bhlrt (nit'shdrt), ti. A plain loose 
shirt for sleeping in. 

Night-shoot (ult'shdt), ti. A place for cast- 
ing night-soil. 

Nlj^t-Slde (nit'sld), 71 The side or aspect 
presented by night; the dark, mysterious, 
ominous, or gloomy side. ‘ The night-aide 
of nature.’ Mrs. Crowe. 

Night-Sight. Bee Dayblinpness. 
]^ht-ftlia|^t (nit' snap), n A night thief. 

Nlght-SOll ( nit' soil X n. [From its being 
generally removed In the night. ] 'Phe con- 
tents of privies, <fec., employed as a manure. 
This is found to be a veiV powerful manure,, 
and very liable to decompose. Its value 
in this resjpect depends on the salts and am- 
monia of the fsDces, and also in a great mea- 
sure on the ammonlacal and other salts of 
the urine. 

N^t-Spell (nlt'spel), n. A night-charm; a 
charm or spell against accidents at night 
a charm against the nightmare. Chaiuer. 



Woody Nightshade [Solanutn 
Dulcatnara) 
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'inicllt-lteed n. One of the horses 

represented as harnessed to the chariot of 
Night. Milton. 

171|^t*8tOOl (nlt'stttl), n. A bed-room close- 
stool; a bed-pan; a portable water-closet for 
a bed-room. 

Night-taper (nit't&-p6r), n. A candle used 
in the night. Shak. 

Night-tnpplBg (nit'trip-ing), a. Tripping 
about in the night. ‘ Some night-tripping 
fairy.’ Shak. 

Night- waking^(nlt'wak-ing), a. Watching 
in the night. ‘Foul night-waking cat ’ Shak. 
Night- walk (nit'wftk), n. A walk in the 
evening or night. 

Night-walker (nit'wftk-6r), n. l. One that 
walks in his sleep; a somnambulist. —2. One 
that roves about in the night for evil pur- 
poses; a nocturnal vagrant, pilferer, or dis- 
turber of the peace. 

Night-walking (nlt'wak-ing), ri. 1. Walking 
in one’s sleep; somnambulism. —2. A roving 
in the streets at night with evil designs. 
Night-walking (nit'wak-ing), a. Walking 
about at night. Shak. 

Night-wanderer (nit'won-d6r-6r), n. One 
who wanders by night; a nocturnal tra- 
veller. Shak. 

Night - wandering (nit'won-d6r-ing), a. 
Wandering or roaming by night. * Jiight- 
wandering weasels.’ Shak. 

Nightward (nit'werd), a. Approaching to- 
ward night. ‘ Nightward studies, where- 
with they close the day’s work.’ Milton. 
[Rare ] 

Night-watch (nit'woch), n. 1. A watch or 
period in the night.— 2. A watch or guard 
in the night. Shak. 

Night-watcher (nit'woch-6r), n. One that 
watclies in the night, especially with evil 
designs 

Night-watchman (nit'woch-man), n. One 
ap()ointed to act as a watchman during the 
night 

Nl^ht-wltCh (nit'wich). n A night-hag; a 
witch that appears in the night. 
Night-yard (nit'ykrd). n. A place where 
the contents of cesspools, night-soil, &c , 
collected during the night are deposited; a 
night-shoot 

Ni^escent (ni-gres'ent), a. [L. nigresco, to 
grow black, from 7iiger, black ] Growing 
black; changing to a black colour; approach- 
ing to blackness. Johnson. 

Nitrification (nlg'ri-fl-ka"8hon), n. [L 
niger, black, and jacio, to make.] The act 
of making black Johnson. 

Nlgrln, Nigrlne (ni'grin), n. An ore of 
titanium, found in black grains or rolled 
pieces, containing about 14 per cent of iron. 
It occurs in Ceylon and Transylvania. 
N4[ritude(uig'ri-tud),n. [L. nigritudo^trom. 
niger, black.] Blackness. 

I like to meet a sweep . . one of those tender 
novices blooming through their first the 

maternal washing’s not quite effaced from the cheek 
Lamb. 

Nigua (uig'wa), n. [Sp.] The chigoe or 
chigre, 

Nihil (nniil).n. [L.] Nothing. -Nihil album, 
a name formerly given to the flowers or 
white oxide of zinc.— The word is also used 
in sundry law phrases Nihil capiat per 
breve { ~ that ho take nothing by his writ), 
the Judgment given against the plaintiff in 
an action, either in bar thereof or in abate- 
ment of the writ —Nihil or nil dicit (=:he 
says nothing). A judgment by nihil dicit is 
when the defendant makes no answer.— 
Nihil habuit in tenernentis (=he had noth- 
ing in the tenement or holding), a plea to 
be made in an action of debt only, brought 
by a lessor against a lessee for years, or at 
will without deed.—ATiAtY or nil debet (=he 
owes nothing), a plea denying a debt. 
Nihilism (ni'hll-lzm), n. [From L nihil, 
nothing, from ne, not, and hilum, a little 
thing, a trifle.] 1. Nothinraess; nlliility.— 
2. In rnetaph. the denial of all existence or 
the knowledge of all existence. 

Nihtiistn is scepticism carried to the denial of all 
existence. Fleming. 


3. The doctrines or principles of the Russian 
secret society of Nihilists. 

Nihilist (ni’hil-ist), n. One who holds the 
doctrine or principles of nihilism; a mem- 
ber of a Russian secret society, the adherents 
of which mostly acknowledge materialism 
as their philosophical creed, but are chiefly 
characterise by their social and political 
aims. Their leading idea is that no con- 
siderable advance can be made by mankind 
without an entire reconstitution of society, 
beginning with a sudden economical reform, 
or rather revolution, the chief features of j 


which must consist In the carrying out of 
the principle of common property in land, 
and of communistic principles generally. 
Tliey hesitate at no crime which they sup- 
pose may In any way further their cause, 
and the assassination of men in power is 
one of their approved weapons, as witness 
the assassination of the Emperor Alexander 
II. 

NlMHstlC (ni-hil-ist'ik), a. Relating to the 
doctrine of nihilism; characterized by nihil- 
ism; as, nihilistic views. 

NUmity (ni-hil'i-ti), n. [See Nihilism.] A 
state of being nothing; nothingness. 
Nlkarr, Nlkker, n. See Hnikakr. 

Nil (nil), ?i. [L] Nothing; as, his liabilities 
were over £5000 and his assets nil. In com- 
merce this term is often used in accounts or 
in book-keeping to cancel the entry to which 
it refers. 

NUghau (nil'ga), n. Same as Nylghau. 
NUlt (nil), v.t. pret. nilled or nould. [A. Sax. 
nillan, that is, ne, not, and willan, to will; 
comp. I. nolo—'ne, not, and volo, to wish.] 
Not to will; to refuse; to reject. 

Certes, said he, I mil thine offer’d grace. Spenser. 

Nillt (nil), v.i. Not to will; to will not; to 
be unwilling. 

And will you, nill you, I will marry you. Shak. 

NUl (nil), n. 1. The shining sparks of brass 
in trying and melting the ore. Bailey.— 
2. Scales of hot iron from the forge. K H. 
Knight. 

Nlllee (niTe), a. In her. same as NylUe. 
NlUy. See Willy-Nilly. 

NUometer (nMom'et-6r), n. [Gr. Neilos, 
Nile, and metron, measure.] An instrument 
for measuring the rise of water in the Nile 
during its periodical floods The Kilometer 
in the island of Rhoda (Er-R6dah), opposite 
to Cairo, consists of a slender graduated 
pillar standing in a well which communi- 
cates with the river. The pillar is divided 
into 24 cubits, each of which measures 21*4 
inches. When the inundation reaches the 
height of 21 cubits it is considered adequate, 
at 24 cubits it is ruinous, as it enters the 
(Iwelbugs and stores of the inhabitants. 
NllOBCOpe (nil'd-skop), n. [Gr. Neilos, Nile, 
and skopeO, to see.] Same as NUometer. 
Nilotic (uMot'ik), a. Pertaining to the river 
Nile in Egypt: as, Wi/ottc sediment. ‘Amongst 
reeds and Nilotic mud.’ Be Quincey. 

Nimt (nim), v.t; old pret. nam [A. Sax. 
niman, to take; cog. 0. Sax. and Goth niman, 
O, Fris. Icel. nema, D. nemen, G. 

nehmen, to take. Numb, nimble are from 
tills stem. It is from this verb that Shak- 
spere’a Nym derives his name.] To take ; 
to steal; to filch. 

They’ll question Mars, and by his look, 

Detect who ’twas that mmtnd a cloak 

Hudxbras. 

Nlxnbiferous (nim-bif'dr-us), a. [L nimbus, 
a rain-cloud, nndfero, to bring.] Bringing 
black clouds, rain, or storms. 

Nimble (nim'bl),a. [From nim, to take; O.E. 
nemel, capable, nimber, active; Sc. nimmel, 
nimble ; A Sax. numol, capable, catching. 
Corap Icel. ncemr, keen, sharp, quick at 
leaiTiing, from nema, to take. See Nim ] 
Light and quick in motion; moving with 
ease and celerity ; lively ; swift. ‘ Nimble 
lightnings ’ Shak. ‘ To snare the nimble 
marmoset. ’ Shak. ‘ Not of a nimble tongue.' 
Cowper. 

You have a nimble wit. Shak, 

You have dancing shoes 
With nimble soles. Shak. 

O friends I I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way, and now by elimpse discern 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the shade. Milton, 

Syn. Agile, quick, lively, swift, light, brisk, 
expeditious, speedy, alert, active, prompt, 
expert. 

Nimble-fingered (nlm'bl-flng-g6rd), a. Dex- 
terous— generally in a bad sense -given to 

f )il(er; as, the nimble-fingered gentry, that 
B, pickpockets. 

Nimble-footed (nim'bl-fqt-ed), a. Running 
with speed; light of foot. 

Being nitHble-footed, he hath outrun us. Shak 

Nlmbleness (nim'bl-nes), n. The state or 

a uality of being nimble; lightness and agil- 
;y in motion ; quickness ; celerity ; speed ; 
swiftness. 

’Tis better that the enemy seek us : 

. . . whilst we, lying still. 

Are full of rest, detrace, and nimbleness. Shak. 
Ovid ranged over Parnassus with great nimbleness 
and agility. Addison. 

Nimble-pinioned (nimbl-pin-yond), Of 
swift fli^t. ‘Ntmitw-pintoiwcl doves. Shak. 
Nlmblesst (nim'bies), n. Nimbleness. 
Sipemer. | 


Nimble-wltted ( nimbl-wit-ed ), a. Quick- 
witted; ready to reply. Bacon. 

Nimbly (nim^ll), aav. In a nimble manner; 
with agility; with light, quick motion. 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber. Shak. 

NimbOOlca (nim-bd'ka), n. An Indian name 
for the lemon. 

Nimbose (nimTios), a. [L. nimbus, a rain- 
cloud.] Cloudy; stormy; tempestuous. Ash. 
[Rare.] 

Nimbus (nim’bus), ?i. [L., a cloud.] 1. A 
term applied in art, especially in sacred 
art, to a kind of halo or disc surrounding 
the head in representations of divine or 



The Nimbus as variously represented in Sacred 
and Legendary Art.— i, God the Father, a and 3, 
Christ. 4, Charlemagne. 5, Hmperor Henry II. 


sacred personages; as also to a disc or circle 
sometimes depicted round the heads of em- 
perors and other great men. The nimbus of 
God the Father is represented as of a trian- 
gular form, with rays diverging from it all 
round, or in the form shown in the cut; the 
nimbus of Christ contains a cross more or 
less enriched; that of the Virgin Mary con- 
sists of a circlet of small stars, and that of 
anc^ls and saints is a circle of small rays. 
When the nimbus is depicted of a square 
form it indicates that the person was alive 
at the time of delineation. Nimbus is fre- 
quently confounded with Aureola and Olory. 
See Aureola, Glory.— 2. A species of cloud 
which produces rain. See CLOUD. 

Nlmiety (uim-i’e-ti), n. [L. nimietas, from 
nirnius, too much.] The state of being too 
much; redundancy; excess. [Rare.] 

There is a ntmiety, a too-muchness, in all Germans. 

Coleridge, 

Nimini-pimlni (nim'i-ni-pim'i-ni), a. [Pro- 
bably suggested by namby-joamby.] Affec- 
tedly line or delicate; mincing. ‘ Then the 
vowels (in Agatha)— the three broad rich 
a’s — which no one can pronounce with 
ntmmi-piwi mi closed lips.’ Mrs. Craik. 

Nlmlni-plmlnl (nim’i-ni-pim'i-ni), n. Af- 
fected fineness or delicacy. 

NimioUBt (nim'i-us), a. [L. nimius, too 
much.] Inordinate; excessive; extrav^ant 

Nlmmert (^nim'6r), n. [From nim.] A 
thief. Uuaibras. 

Nincompoop (nin'kom-p5p), n. [A corrup- 
tion of L 7ion compos, no£ of sound mind. ] 
A fool; ablockheaii; a simpleton. ‘A dotard, 
a nincompoop.' Addison, [Colloq.] 

Rawdon Crawley paid scarcely any attention to 
Dobbin, looking upon him as a gooa-natured nin- 
compoop. Thackeray. 

Nine (nin), a. [A. Sax. nigon, 0. Sax. and 
O.Fris. nigun, L.G. and D. negen, G. neun, 
Goth niun: in the Scandinavian tonnes the 
final 7 i is omitted; IceL niu, Sw. nm, Dan. 
ni; cog. W naw, Ir. naov, L. novetn, Gr. 
ennea, Skr. navam—nine. The root is be- 
lieved to be that of new.] One more than 
eight, or one less than ten. — Ni*ie daysr 
wonder, a subject of astonishment and gos- 
sip for a short time, generally a petty scan- 
dal.— nine worthies, famous personages, 
often alluded to by old writers and classed 
together, like the seven wonders of the 
world, Ac. They have been counted in 
the following manner: three Gentiles (Hec- 
tor, Alexander, Julius Ceesar); three Jews 
(Joshua, David, Judas Maocabasus); and 
three Christians (Arthur of Britain, Charle- 
magne, Godfrey of BoulUonX They were 


ehain; Ch, So. locA; g, go; 


j, job; h, Ft. ton; ng. sing; fH, f^en; th, fMn; w, wig; wb, whig; zh, azure.— See Kkt* 
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often introduced in compariBons as to 
bravery. 

Ay. there were some present that were the nint 
•morihits to him. B. yonson. 

Mine (nin), n. The number composed of 
eight and one; or the number less by a unit 
than ten ; three times three.— The Nine^ 
among English poets, a name given to the 
Muses, on account of their number. 

Descend ye JVtne, descend and sing. Po/t. 

—To the nines, to perfection: generally ap- 
plied to dress, and sometimes implying 
excess in dressing; as, he or she was dressed 
XLptothe nines. [This phrase may perhaps 
be derived from old to then eyne, to the 
eyes, or to the nones, for the nonce or occa- 
sion.] 

Ninefold (n!nTdid),a. Nine times repeated. 

This huge convex of fire, 

Outrageous to devour, immures us round 
Nxn^old. Milton. 

Nine-holes (nin'hdlz), n. p{. A game in 
which holes are made in the ground, into 
which a pellet is to be bowled. 

Th’ unhappy wags which let their cattle stray, 

At ntfu-holes on the heath while they together play. 

Drayton, 

Nine-killer (nin'kil-dr), n. The popular 
name of the red-backed shrike or butcher- 
bird of Britain {Lanins collurio), and the 
northern butcher-bird {Lanins septentrion- 
alis) of America. The name nine-killer is 
derived from the popular belief that the 
bird catches and impales nine of the animals 
on which it feeds before it begins its meal. 
Nine-pence (nin'pens), n a silver coin of 
the value of 9d. , no longer current. 
Nine-l>in8 (nin^pinz), n. pi A game with 
nine pins or pieces or wood set on end, at 
which a bowl is rolled for throwing them 
down. Called also American Bowls 
Nineteen (nln' ten), a. [A. Sax. nigontyne, 
i e. nine, ten.] Nine and ten. 

Nineteen (nin^ten), n. The sum of nine and 
ten, or one less than twenty. 

Nineteenth (nin'tSnth), a. The ordinal of 
nineteen. 

Nineteenth (nin' tenth), n. A nineteenth 
part; the quotient of a unit divided by 
nineteen. 

Ninetieth (nln^tl-eth), a. The ordinal of 
ninety. 

Ninetieth (nln'tl-eth), n. A ninetieth part ; 
the quotient of a unit divided by ninety. 
Ninety (nin'ti), n. [A. Sax. (Awnd) nigontig 
—nigon, nine, and tig, ten. See Hitnored ] 
Nine times ten. 

Ninety (nln'ti), a. Nine times ten ; as, ninety 
years. 

Ninety -knot (nin'ti-uot), n. a popular 
name of the plant Polygonum avicxilare. 
Nine-worthineset (nin'wer-THi-nes), n A 
mock title applied to a person as if he was 
one of, or to be ranked along with, the cele- 
brated nine worthies. See under Nine. 

The foe, for dread 

Of your nine-ivorthtnojj, is fled, Hudibras. 

Nimiy (nin'i), n. [A contr. for nincompoop. ] 
A fool; a simpleton. 

Some say, compar'd to Bononcini 

That Mynheer Handel's but a ninny. Byrom. 

Nllinyhainnier (nin'i-ham-^r), n. A simple- 
ton. ‘An old ninnyhammer.' Addwm. 

* Foolish simpleton! bewildered ninnyAam- 
mer.* J, BaiUie. 

Ninnyhammering (nin^i-ham-er-ing), a. 
Foolish. Sterne. 

Nlnaln. Ninxen (nin^sin, nin'zen), n. In 
med. the bitter root of an umbelliferous 
plant. Stum ninsi, possessing qualities sirai- 
far to those of ginseng, but weaker. 

Nlnttl (ninth), a. The ordinal of nine ; de- 
signating the number nine, the next preced- 
ing ten; as, the ninth day or month. 

Nlatll (ninth), n. 1. The quotient of a nnit 
divided by nine; a ninth part— 2 In music, 
(a) an interval containing an octave and a 
Umt. (b) The chord of the dominant seventh | 
with the second of the higher octave added ' 
—Ninth part of a man, a Jocular phrase ap- ' 
plied to a tailor. | 

Ninthly (ninth 'll), adv. In the ninth 
blace. 

NiOhe (nl'd-bQ, n. In Greek myth, the daugh- 
ter of TantalnA and one of the Pleiades, 
married to Amphion, king of Thebes. Proud 
of her numerous progeny, she provoked the 
anger of Apollo and Artemis (Diana), by 
boasting over their mother Leto (Latona), 
who hM no other children bat those two. 
She was punished by having oU her children 
pot to death by tbooe two deities. She her- 


self was metamorphosed by Zeus (Jupiter) 
into a stone which shed tears during the 
summer. This fable has afforded a smiject 
lor art, and 
has given rise 
to the beauti- 
ful group in 
the tribune 
at Florence, 
known by the 
name of Niobe 
and her Chil- 
dren. 

Niobean (ni-6- 
be'an), a. Of 
or pertaining 
to Niobe; re- 
sembling Nio- 
be. Tennyson. 

Nlobite (nfo- 
bit), n. One of 
a sect of Mono- 
physite here- 
tics founded 
by one Ste- 
phauus, sur- 
named iViobes, 
an Alexandri- Niobe. — Antique, Florence, 

an rhetorician 

! or sophist, who found it inconsistent with 
Monophysitism to sav that our Lord's divin- 
ity and humanity, although united in one 
nature, yet retained unaltered the attributes 
corresponding to their proper essence. Rev. 
Orby Shipley. 

Niobium (m-6'bi-um), «. [From Niobe.] A 
rare metal discovered In 1801 In a black 
mineral called columbite from North Ame- 
rica. It is obtained by reducing the double 
fluoride of niobium and potassium with 
sodium; and forms a black powder insoluble 
in nitric acid, but readily soluble in a mix- 
ture of nitric and hydrofluoric acids. Sym. 
Nb. At, wt 98. Called also Columbium. 
Nip (nip), v.t pret. <fe pp. nipped or nipt; 
ppr, nipping. [A word not found in A. Sax., 
but which Is evidently connected with a 
number of words in the other Teutonic lan- 
guages, generally having an initial guttural; 
comp, Dan. nippe, to twitch, mppetang, 
tweezers (nipping-tongs), knibe, to nip, to 
pinch; D. knippen, to nip, to clip, to snap, 
nijpen, to pinch, to nip, nijptang, pincers; 
Icel. hneppa, to cut short, to curtail, kneif, 
nippers, pincers; G. ktieipen, kneifen, to 
pinch, to nip, knippen, to fillip.] 1. To catch 
or Inclose and compress sharply and tightly 
between two surfaces or points, as of the 
fingers; to pinch. 

May this hard earth cleave to the Nadir hell, 
Down, down, and close again, and ntp me flat. 

If I be such a traitress. Tennyson 

2. To cut, bite, or pinch off the end or point; 
to pinch off with the ends of the fingers or 
pincers; to sever smartly.— 3. To blast, as by 
frost ; to destroy ; to check the growth or 
vigour of 'Nipt to death by him that was 
a God.’ Tennyson —4. To benumb; to chill ; 
to affect with a sharp tingling sensation. 
‘When blood is mpt and ways befoul. ’ Shak. 

5. To bite; to vex. 

And sharp remorse his heart did prick and nip. 

Spenser. 

6. t To satirize keenly; to taunt sarcasti- 
cally. 

But the fight gentle mind would bite his lip 
T o hear the Javcl so good men ntp Spenser. 

7. To steal [Old cant.]— To nip in the bud, 
to kill or destroy in the first stage of growth; 
to cutoff before development— To nip in 
the blossom,^ same sense. Marvell— To nip 
the cable {natU.), is to tie or secure it with a 
seizing. 

Nip (nip), n. 1. A pinch with the points of 
the fingers, nails, teeth, or with something 
sharp. 

I am sharply taunted, yea, sometimes with pinches, 
nips, and bobs. Atcham. 



2. A cutting, pinching, or twitching off.— 

3. A blast ; a Killing of the ends of plants ; 
destruction by frost— 4. t A biting sarcasm; 
a taunt.— 6. A thief. [Old cant] 

They allot such countries to this band of foists, 
such townet to those, and such a dty to so many 
nips. Decker. 


6. Naui. {a) a short turn In a rope, {b) The 

f iart of a rope at the place bound by a seiz- 
ng or caught by Jamming. 

Nip (nip), n. [D. and L.O. nippen, Dan. 
ntppe, Q. nip/en, to sip.] A sip or small 
draught, especially of some strong spirituous 
lieverage; os, a nip ot broody. 

Nipa^tM (nl-pordVtec), n. A fossil genus 
of palm nuts,occuiTiDg in the tertiary clays 


of Sheppey, so named from their resemblance) 
to the nuts of Nipa/ruticans, a plant of the 
screw-pine tribe. 

NlpoheeBe (nip'chSz), n. One of cheese^ 
paring habits; a skinflint [Slang.] 

Nipper (nip'6r), n. 1. One who or uiat which 
nips.— 2. A foretooth of a horse. The nip- 
pers are four in number, two in the upper 
and two in the lower Jaw.— 3,t A satfnst. 
‘Keady backbiters, sore nippers, and spiteful 
reporters privily of good men.’ Asoham.— 
4. In rope-making, a machine formed of two 
steel plates, with a semi-oval hole in each, 
which enlarges or contracts as the tarring 
of the yarn requires.— 6. Naut. (a) a ham- 
mock with BO little bedding as to be unfit 
for stowing in the nettings, (h) pi See 
Nippers, 2. — 6.t A young thief; a pick- 
pocket.— 7. A boy who waits on a gang of 
navvies, to fetch them water, carry their 
tools to the smithy, &c. ; a boy who goes 
about with and assists a costermonger. 
Nipper (nip'6r), v.t. Naut to fasten two 
parts of a rope together, in order to prevent 
It from rendering .- the cable, fas- 
tening the nippers to the caole. See Nip- 
pers, 2 

Nlpperkln (nip'6r-kln), n. A small cup. 
Nlpper>znen (nip'6r-men), n. Naut persons 
employed to bind the nippers about the cable 
and messenger. 

Nippers (nip'6rz), n. 1. Small pincers.— 
2. Naut. certain lengths of the best rope- 
yam, fastened together, and employed to- 
secure the cable to the messenger when 
drawing up the anchor. 
Nipperty-tipperty (nlp"6r-ti-tip'6r-ti), a. 
Light - headeef ; silly ; foolish ; frivolous. 
[Scotch.] 

He's crack-brained and cockle-hcaded about hi& 
nipperty-tipperty poetry nonsense. Sir IV. Scott. 

Nlppingly (nlp‘ing-li), adv. In a nipping 
manner; with bitter sarcasm; sarcastically. 
Johnson. 

Nippitatet (nip'it-at), a. [From nip, the 
ven> ] A term applied to ale or other liquor 
that is peculiarly good and strong. 

'Twill make a cuj» of wine taste nippuate 

Chapman. 

Nippitato,! Nlppitatumt (nip-i-ta^td, nip- 
i-ta turn), n. [A mock Latin word formed 
from the preceding.] Strong liquor. 

Lady, 'tis true, you need not lay your lips 
To Mtter ntppitato thrill there a. Beau Ir Ff 


Nipple (nip'l), n. [Origin doubtful; probably 
connected with nip, a sip, L.G. nippen, 
Dan. nippe, to sip.] 1. The spongy protuber- 
ance by whieli milk is drawn from the 
breasts of females; a pap; a teat— 2. t The 
orifice at which any animal liquor is sepa- 
rated. Derham.—Z. Anything that projects 
like a nipple, as that part or a percussion- 
lock over which the cap is placed. 

Nipple (nip'l), v.t To furnish with a nipple 
or nipples; to cover with nipple-like protub- 
erances. 

Nipple-shield (nipl-shdld), n. A defence 
for the nipple, worn by women. 

Nipplewozt (nip'l-wdrt), n. A plant of the 
genus Lapsana {L. communis), nat. order 
Conipositae, growing commonly as a weed 
by the sides of ditches and in waste places. 
See Lapsana. 

Nipter (nip'ter), 71 . [Gr. niptir, a basin, 
washing vessel, from nipto, to wash. ] Eccles. 
the ceremony of washing the feet practised 
in the Greek and some other churches on 
Good Friday, in imitation of the act of our 
Saviour. In monasteries the abbot and 
twelve monks took part in the ceremony. 

Nirles (ndrlz), n. A popular name of a 
variety of the skin disease herpes; herpes 
phlyctcenodes, or miliary herpes of Bateman. 

Nirvana (nir-v&'na), n. [Skr. ntr, out, and 
vdna, blown; lit. blown out.] According 
to the teaching of Buddhism, the condition 
of one who has attained to the highest state 
to which a sentient being can reach, and has 
accordingly become free from desire for 
material or immaterial existence, from pride 
and self-righteousness and Ignorance. One 
who has attained this condition will at death 
pass entirely out of existence. 

What then is Nirvana, whicli means simply going 
out, extinction ; it being quite clear, from wnat has 
gone before, that this cannot the extinction of a 
souir It is the extinction of that sinful, grasping con- 
dition of mind and heart, which would otherwise, 
according to the great mystery of Karma, be the 
cause of renewed individual existence. That extinc- 
tion is to i>e brought about by, and runs parallel with, 
the growth of the opposite condition of mind ana 
heart ; and it It complete wiien that opposite condi- 
tion or mind and heart is reached. Nirvana is there- 
fore the same thing as a sinless, calm state of mind: 
and if translated at ail. may best, perhaps, be rendereJ 


Fite, fir, fat, fgll: mi, met, hir; ptne, pin; site, not, mira; tfibe, tub. bull; oQ, pound; tl, Sc. abune; y. So. Uy. 
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hoUnesf-'holinest. thAt is, in th« Buddhist sense, 
perfect peace, goodness, and wisdom. 

, Rhys Davids. 

Niit (nlz). and ie.] Is not. 

For nothing can endure where order nix. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

KlBan (nl'zan), n. A month of the Jewish 
calendar, the first month of the sacred year 
and seventh of the civil year, answering 
nearly to our March. It was originally 
called Abib, but began to be called Xisan 
after the captivity. 

Klsberrrf nJz'be-riX n. Same as Naaeberry. 
KlseytCnf'si), n. [From nice, foolish.] A 
fool; a simpleton. UudibraB Bedivivue, 
1707. 

Klfli (m'al). [L.] Unless.— Decree nisi, In 
law, see under Degree. 

Nisi prius (nFsi prFus), n. [L.] A law 
phrase meaning ‘unless oefore,’ and occur- 
ring originally in a writ by which the sheriff 
of a county was commanded to bring the 
men impanuelled as jurors in a civil action 
to the court at Westminster on a certain 
day, ‘unless before' that day the iustices 
came thither (that is, to the county in ques- 
tion) to hold the assizes, which they were 
always sure to do. Whence the writ, as 
well as the commission, received the name 
of nisi prius. The Judges of assize, by vir- 
tue of their commission of nisi prius, try 
the civil causes thus appointed in their sev- 
eral circuits, being said to sit at nisi prius, 
and the courts in which these actions are 
tried being called courts of nisi prius, or 
nisi prius courts. A trial at nisi prius 
may be defined in general as a trial, before 
a judge and jury, of a civil action that has 
been brought in one of the superior courts. 
—Nisi ptius record, a document containing 
the pleadings that have taken place in a 
civil action for the use of the judge who is 
to try the case. 

HIbIm, a. Erroneous form of NylUe. 
N'iste. t ¥ot NeWiste. Knew not. —JV’wfeH, 
for Ne Wisten, pi. knew not. Chaucer. 
Nisus (nl'zus), n. [L., from nitor, to strive.] 
An effort; a conatus; stress. 

Nit (nit), n. [A. Sax. hnitu; cog. D. neet, 
Icel. gnit, nitr, Dan. gnid, Sw gnet, a nit.] 
The egg of a louse or other small Insect. 
Nltella (ni-teTa), n. [L niteo, to shine ; lit. 
shining plants.] A genus of fresh-water 
algao, nat. order Characeee. Four species 
have been described as inhabiting Great 
Britain They are found in pools and 
rivulets. 

Nitency (ni'ten-si), n. [L. niteo, to shine.] 
Brightness ; lustre. [Rare ] 

Nitency (nl'ten-sl), n. [L. nitor, to strive.] 
Endeavour; effort; tendeiicy. [Rare.] 

These zones will have a strong uUency to fly wider 
open Boyle. 

Nlthlng (niTH'ing), n. and a. Same as 
Niding. 

Nitld (nrtid), a. [L. nitidus.] 1. Bright; 
lustrous; shining. [Rare.] 

We restore old pieces of dirty gold to a clean and 
fiitid yellow, Boyle. 

2. Gay; spruce; flue: applied to persons. 
[Rare.]— 3. In boi. having a smooth, even, 
polished surface, as many seeds. 

NltldOUB (nUtid-us), a. In boi. having a 
smooth and polished surface ; nitid. 
NiUtelsB (nl-ti-te'16), n. pi. [L. niteo, to 
shine, and tela, a web.] A group of spiders 
of the family Errantes or prowlers, so called 
from the silken webs they throw out from 
their nests for the entanglement of their 
prey. 

Nltr-, Nitro>. A prefix employed in chem- 
istry to indicate the presence of the radical 
nitrvl (KOji) in certain compounds; as, nitr- 
aniline, nitranisic acid, mfro - benzamide, 
ntfro-benzoic acid. 

Nltramldin (ni-tram'i-dinl, n. An explo- 
sive substance produced by the action of 
strong nitric acid upon starch. 

Nltran (nl'tran), 7i. Graham’s name for the 
radical NO3, which must be supposed to 
exist in the nitrates, when they are regarded 
as formed on the type of the chlorides, as 
nitric acid (N 0. H). Watts. 
Nitraria(nT-trArl-a),n. [L. mYrim, nitre ] A 
genus of plants of the nat. order Zygophyl- 
utoete, natives of the salt plains in Central 
Asia and Northern Africa. They are gener- 
ally thorny shrubs with fleshy leaves and soli- 
taiV or clustered white flowers. The fruit is 
fleshy externally, bony internally, one-oelled, 
one-seeded by abortion, and openiM at the 
top by six valves of unequal size. They owe 
their generic name to the fact that they were 
first disoovered near some Siberian nitre 


works, y. tridentata has been supposed to 
be the true lotus tree of the ancients, 
mtrate (nl'tr&tx n. A salt of nitric acid. 
The nitrates are generally soluble in water, 
and easily decomposed bv heat. They are 
much employed as oxidizing agents, and 
may be prepared by the action of nitric acid 
on metals or on metallic oxides.— Nitrate qf 
potash, nitre. See Nitre. ~y Urate qf silver. 
When silver is oxidized and dissolved by 
nitric acid diluted with two or three times 
its weight of water it forms a solution which 
yields transparent tabular crystals on cool- 
ing, which are called nitrate of silver. When 
fused the nitrate is of a black colour, and 
may be cast Into small sticks in a mould ; 
these sticks form the lapis in/emalis or 
lunar caustic employed by surgeons as a 
cauteiw. It is sometimeB employed for giving 
a black colour to the hair, and is the basis 
of the indelible ink for marking linen. Its 
solution Is always kept in the laboratory as 
a test for chlorine and hydrochloric acid. 
Called also Argentic yUrate.—yUrate qf 
soda, a salt analogous in its chemical pro- 
perties to nitrate of potash or nitre. It 
commonly crystallizes in obtuse rhombohe- 
drons. It is found plentifully in Chili, and 
is imported into England from America. It 
is used as a manure and as a source of nitric 
acid. Called also Sodic yitrate and Cubic 
yitre. 

Nltratin, Nitratine (nftra-tin), n. Native 
nitrate of sodium, occurring in transparent 
crystals in large beds on the northern fron- 
tier of Chili, where it rests on marL It is 
used as a manure, and also in the produc- 
tion of nitric acid. 

Nitre (ni'ter), n. [Fr. nitre, L. nitrum, Gr. 
nitron, from Heb. noter, nitre, natron, from 
netar, to produce effervescence.] (KNO^.) 
A salt, called also saltpetre, and in the no- 
menclature of chemistry nitrate of potas- 
sium or potassic nitrate. It is generated 
spontaneously in the soil, and crystallizes 
upon its surface in several parts of the 
world, and especially in the East Indies, 
whence the greater part of the nitre used 
in Great Britain is derived. In some parts 
of the Continent it is prepared artificially 
from a mixture of common mould or porous 
calcareous earth with animal and vegetable 
remains containing nitrogen. It is a colour- 
less salt, with a saline taste, and crystallizes 
in six-sided prisms. It is chiefly employed 
in chemistry as an oxidizing agent and in 
the formation of nitric acid. Its chief use 
in the arts is in the making of gunpowder. 
It also enters into the composition of fluxes, 
and is extensively employed in metallurgy ; 
it is used in the art of dyeing, and is much 
employed in the preservation of meat and 
animal matters in general. In medicine it 
Is prescribed as cooling, febrifuge, and diu- 
retic. —Cw6tc nitre. Same as yitrate qf Soda 
(which see under Nitrate). 

Nltriaiy (ni'tri-a-ri), n. An artificial bed of 
animal matter for the formation of nitre; a 
place where nitre is refined. 

Nitric (ni'trik), a. An adjective used in the 
nomenclature of the oxygen compounds of 
nitrogen. See Nitrous.— N ifrtc acid (HN 
0;j). a most important acid, prepared by dis- 
tilling a mixture of sulphuric acid and nitre. 
It is a most powerful oxidizing agent, and 
is decomposed by almost all the metals. 
When pure it is a colourless liquid, but is 
usually yellowish, owing to a small admix- 
ture of oxides of nitrogen. Its smell is very 
strong and disagreeable ; and it is so acrid 
that it cannot be safely tasted without being 
much diluted. It acts with great energy on 
most combustible substances, simpleorcom- 
pound, and upon most of the metals. It 
exists in combination with the bases potash, 
soda, lime, magnesia, in both the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms. It is employed in 
etching on steel or copper; as a solvent of 
tin to form with that metal a mordant for 
some of the finest dyes; in metallurgy and 
assaying; also in medicine, in a diluted state, 
as a tonic and as a substitute for mercu- 
rial preparations in syphilis and affections 
of tlie liver; and also in form of vapour to 
destroy contagion. In the arts it is known 
by the name of Aqua fortis.—yUrUi oxide 
(NjC^ or NO), a gaseous compound of nitro- 
gen and oxygen, produced by the action of 
dilute nitric acid upon copper. 

Nitride (nrtrld). n. A compound of nitro- 
gen with any otner element or radical, par- 
ticularly a compound of nitrogen with phos- 
phorus, boron, silicon, and the metals. 
mtrllSBroUB (nl-trlfer-us), a. [L. nitrum, 


nitre, and fero, to bear.] Nitre-bearing; as,. 
nUriferous strata. 

Nltrllloa>tiOXI (nTtri-ll-k&^shon), n. The pro- 
cess of forming or converting into nitre, 

The presence of water may indeed be considered 
as one of the conditions essential to nitrification. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

Nltrij!^ (nTtri-fi), v.t [yUre, and L,/ocio, 
to make.] To convert into nitre. Ure. 

Nltrliy (nftri-fi), v.i. To become nitre. 

Nltrlne (ni'trin), n. A kind of nitro-glycerlne 
patented by Nobel, a Swedish enmneer, in 
1866. 

Nitrite (nl'trlt), n. A salt of nitrous acid. 
— yitrite qf amyl. See AMYL. 

Nitro-aerlal (ni'tr6-a-e"ri-al), a. Consisting 
of or containing nitre and air. Ray. 
Nltro-benzqL Nltro-benzole (ni-trd-ben'- 
261), n, (CjHaNOu.) A liquid prepared by 
adding benzol drop by drop to fuming nitric 
acid. It closely resembles oil of bitter 
almonds in flavour, and though it has taken 
a prominent place amongst the narcotic 
poisons, It is largely employed, as a substi- 
tute for that oil, In the manufacture of con- 
fectionery and in the preparation of per- 
fumery. It is important as a source of ani- 
line in the manufacture of dyes. It is known 
also as Essence qf Mirbane, a fancy name 
given to it by M. Collas of Paris. See Ani- 
line. 

Nltro-caldte (ni-trd-kaTsIt), n. Native ni- 
trate of lime. It occurs as a pulverulent 
efflorescence on old walls and limestone 
rocks, has a sharp bitter taste, and is of a 

K -white colour. This is said to be 

m in which the so-called nitre for 
the most part occurs 

Nltro-compound (ni-tr6-kom'pound), n. A 
compound of carbon which is formed from 
another by the substitution of the mon- 
atomic radical NO^ for hydrogen. 

Nitrogen (ni'tro-jen), n. [Gr. nitron, nitre, 
and gennao, to produce.] Sym. N. ; equi- 
valent, 14; sp gr. 0-9713 That element 
which is the basis of nitric acid, and the 
principal ingredient of atmospheric air. It 
Is an important elementary principle; it 
constitutes about four-fifths of common air, 
the rest being principally oxygen. In its 
pure state it Is remarkable for its negative 
qualities ; that is to say, for the difncultv 
with which it enters into combination with 
other matters. It is neither combustible 
nor a supporter of combustion; it is neither 
acid nor alkaline; poBsesses neither taste 
nor smell. It is most readily obtained from 
atmospheric air, but it may also be obtained 
from animal matters. There are five known 
compounds of nitrogen and oxygen, viz. ni- 
trous oxide, NoO; nitric oxide, NaO^; nitro- 
gen trioxide, N3O0 ; nitrogen tetroxlde,Na04; 
nitrogen pentoxide, NoOs. 

NitrogeneouB (nl-trd-jd'nS-us), a. Same as 
Nitrogenous. Smart. 

Nltrogenize (ni'tr6-jen-5z),v.f. To impreg- 
nate or imbue with nitrogen, Hohlyn. 
Nitrogenlzed (nl-troj'eu-izd), a. Contain- 
ing rntrogen.—yitrogenized /oods^utritive 
substances containing nitrogen. They have 
been termed by Liebig the plastic eluents 
of nutrition. — Npn-nitrogenized foods are 
such as contain no nitrogen. According to 
Liebig their function is to promote the pro- 
cess of respiration, and hence he terms 
them elements of respiration. This classifi- 
cation of food compounds is not now much 
used. 

Nitrogen Monoxide (nrtro-ien mon-oks"- 
Id), n. Same as Nitrous Oxide. 
NitZt^renoUB (nI-troj''en-us), a. Pertaining 
to or containing nitrogen. 

Nitro - glucose ( nl-tro-glfl'kos ), ». An or- 
ganic substance produced by acting on 
finely powdered cane-sugar with nitro-sul- 
phuric acid. In photography it is added in 
very small quantities to collodion, with the 
view of increasing the density of the nega- 
tive and rendering the film less sensitive to 

Nilro-glycerine, Nitro-glycerln (ni-tr^ 
glis'Sr-m), n. (CsH^NsOj) A compound 
produced by the action of a mixture of 
strong nitric and sulphuric acids on glycer- 
ine at low temperatures. It is a light, yel- 
low, oily liquid, of sp. gr. 10, is a most 
powerful explosive agent,, detonating when 
struck. It is used in blasting operations, 
and is the active ingredient in dynamite. ^ 
It requires careful treatment, and hasoansed 
several serious accidente. .... , , ’ 

Nltro-hydrochloric ^ni'trfi-hl-d^kWi^X 
a. Ap^lc ■ 
tureol 


pmled to an acid composed of a mlx- 
)f concentrated nitric and hydroohlotlc 
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acids, used for effecting the solution of 
many substances, more especially of the 
noble metals Called also Nitro-muriatic 
Acid and Aqua-rcgm. 

Hltroleuin (nl-trbli-iim). Same as JVtfro- 
alucerin. E. H. Knight 
Nltro-zna^OieBite (ni-trd-mag'nesdt), n. A 
native hydrated nitrate of magnesia found 
with nitro-calcite, which it resembles in 
colour and other characters. See Nitro- 
OALCITE. Brande. 

Nitrometer (ni-trom'et- 6 r), n. [Gr. nitron, 
nitre, and metron, a measure.] An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the quality or value 
of nitre 

Nitro-muriatic (ni'tro-mu-ri-at'^ik), a. The 
older term for H itro-hydroctUoric. 
Nitro-naplitlialene (ni-trd-nap'tha-len), n 
A derivative from naphthalene produced by 
nitric acid. There are three of these nitro- 
naphthalenes, arising from 1, 2, or 3 atoms 
of hydrogen bein^ replaced by a correspond- 
ing quantity of nitryl. 

Nitro-SUlpnuriC (n!'tr 6 - 8 ul-fu"rik), a Ap- 
plied to a mixture of nitric oxide and sul- 
phuric acid. The term is also applied to an 
acid resulting from the mixture of one part 
of nitre with eight or ten parts of sulphuric 
acid, which is said to be a useful agent for 
separating the silver from the copper of old 
plated goods. 

Nitrous (ni'trus), a. In chcm. an adjective 
used in the nomenclature of the oxygen 
compounds of nitrogen to express a com- 
pound which contains less oxygen than an- 
other, to the name of which the adjective 
nitric is prefixed; thus we have nitrous 
oxide (X^O), nitric oxide (NoOj); nitrous acid 
(H NOA nitric acid (H NO 3 ), &c.~Iiitroitit 
acid (HNOj), an acid produced by decom- 
posing nitrites; it very readily becomes oxi- 
dized to nitric acid. —j>rifrous ether (Colls 
XOj), a derivative of alcohol in which hy- 
droxyl (OH) is replaced by the group 
—Spirit qf nitrous ether, used in medicine, 
is a mixture of nitrous ether with about 
four times its volume of rectified spirit — 
Nitrous oxide gas (X^O), a combination of 
nitrogen and oxygen, formerly called the 
dephlogisticated nitrous gas. Under ordi- 
nary conditions of temperature and pressure 
this substance is gaseous; It has a sweet 
taste and a faint agreeable odour. When 
inhaled it produces unconsciousness and 
insensibility to pain ; hence it is used as an 
anaesthetic during short surgical operations. 
When breathed diluted with air an exhilar- 


East Indies, the title of the ruler of Hyder- 
abad in the Deccan, derived from Nuam- 
ul-mulk (Regulator of the state), a name 
adopted by Azof Jah in 1719, and since that 
time adopted by his successors. 

Ni*ey,t Same as Nimy. 

No (no), adv. [k. Sax. nd, n6, nay, no, from 
the negative particle ne, n-, and d, ever; 
this negative particle is very widely wread; 
comp. Icel. ne, Goth, ni, 0 G. nt, 0. Slav. 
Bohem. and Bus 9ie, Armor, and Gael, na, 
L. ne, Zend. 7ia, Skr. wa. See Nay.] 1. A 
word of denial or refusal, expressing a neg- 
ative ; the negative categororaatic particle, 
equivalent to nay, and opposed to yes or 
yea, the affirmative categorematic particles. 
A fine distinction formerly existed between 
no and nay, which has now disappeared : 
no answered questions negatively framed; 
as, ‘ Will he not come? JVo.’ Nay answered 
those not including a negative; as, ‘Will he 
come? Nay.’ It is often used in a way to 
strengthen negation or refusal, with em- 
phasis: (a) when repeated; as, ‘No, na, 
do not ask me.’ ( 6 ) When it follows an- 
other negative ‘There is none righteous, 
no, not one.' Rom. iii. 10 . (c) When it fol- 
lows an affirmative proposition. ‘To whom 
we gave place by subjection, no, not for an 
hour ’ Gal. ii 5. (dl When it reiterates and 
introduces an amplification of a previous 
negation. 

The devil himself could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 

No, nor more fearful. Shak. 
(e) When it is prefixed to a negative sen- 
tence. 

Ao, not the bow which so adorns the skies. 

So glorious is, or boasts so many dyes. H’alUr, 

2 Not: in this sense only as the correlative 
of whether or if, and now usually replaced 
by not. £xod. xvi. 4 

To be resolved 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked or fw Shak. 

It is difficult, indeed, to say whether he iShakspere) 
had any religious belief or uo y A’ Green. 

No (n 6 ), n. 1 A denial; the word of denial. 

Henceforth my wooing mind shall be exprest 

In russet yeas and honest kersey noa Shak 

2 A negative vote, or a person who votes in 
the negative; as, the noes have it. 

No (n 6 ),a. [From none, O E. non, A Sax, ndn, 
by loss of n\ comp a from A. Sax dn. It 
stands in the same relation to ?iofie as tny 
and thy to mine and thine.] Not any; not 
one ; none. ‘ Thou shalt worship no other 
God.’ Ex. xxxiv. 14. 


ating or intoxicating effect is produced, 
under the influence of which the experi- 
menter is irresistibly impelled to do all 
kinds of silly and extravagant acts ; hence 
the old name of laughing-gas. Called also 
Nitrfjgen Monoxide. 

Hltrum - flammaxui (nrtmm-flaro'anz), n. 
(L ] Nitrate of ammonium, so named from 
Its property of exploding when heated to 
600’ 

Nitry (ni'tri), a. Nitrous; pertaining to 
nitre; producing nitre. 

Nitryl (ni'tril), n. (NOj) Nitric peroxide, 
a monatomic chlorous radical analogous to 
chlorine, bromine, Ac , existing in nitric 
acid 

Nttter (nit' 6 r), n. An insect that deposits 
nits on horses. 

NlttUy t (nit'i-li), adv Lousily 

He was a man ntUUy needy, and therefore ad- 
venturous Str y Ifayward 

Nitty (nit'i), a. Full of nits; aliounding 
with nits, or the eggs of lice 
Nlttyt (nit'i), a. [L. nitidus, shining, from 
nitso, to shine ] Shining; elegant; spruce. 
‘O dapper, rare, complete, sweet, iiittie 
youth. Marston. 

Nlyalt (nFval), a. (L. nivalis, from nix, 
niois, »now.] Abounding with snow; snowy 
BaUey. 

Nlyeous (nl've-us), a. [L. nive.us, snowy, 
from nix, nivis, snow,] Snowy; resembling 
•now; partaking of the qualities of snow | 
‘ A pure and niveous white.’ Sir T. Browne 
fRare.J 

NiVOf 6 (nS-vAz), n. [Fr] Snow-month, the ' 
name ^ven In the French revolutionary 
calendar to a winter month, beginning l>e- 
eeraber 21 and ending January 19. 

Nix, NlXle (nlks, niksIX n. [See N iok. ] I n 
Taut myth, the common name of all water- 
•ptrits, good and bad. The Scotch water- 
kelpie is a wicked nix. 

She who lits by haunted well. 

Is subject to the nixee s s{>eU. Sir fV. Scott. 

Nlsain (ni-zamO, n. [Hind, and Ar., from 
Ar. nozaraia, to arran^, to govern.] In the 


By heaven ! it is a splendid sight to see, 

For one who hath no friend, no brother there 
Byron 

It is an adjective in such a phrase as no where by 
considering the other word to be a substantive ; but 
the usual mode is to consider both words a** an ad- 
verbial phrase. Smart. 

— No end, an indefinitely great number or 
quantity 

I have heard no end of stories about that filly 

Trollope. 

No (nd), adv [This is not the negative no. 
but an abbreviation of the old instrumental 
case of none See No, a.] Not in any de- 
gree ; not at all ; in no respect; not; as, no 
longer; no shorter; 710 more; 7w less 

No sooner met, but they looked; w sooner looked, 
but they loved; no sooner loved, but they sighed; no 
woner sighed, but they asked one anotner the rea- 
son. Shak. 

Noachlan (nd-a^f-an), a. Relating to Noah, 
the patriarch, or his time. 

Noachidse (nd-ak^i-<le),n. pi. The immediate 
families or trilies descended from Noah, or 
from Shem. Ham, or Japheth. Stormonth. 
Nob (nob), 71 [A form of knob ] 1. The 
]iead. [Humorous slang.] I 

The nod of Charles the Fifth ached scldomcr under i 
a monk's cowl than under the diadem. l.arnb. 

2. In gunnery, the plate under the swing- 
lied for the head of an elevating screw. E. 
Ji. Knight— One for his nob, (aj a blow on 
the head delivered in a pu^listic fight. 
[Slang. ] (b) A point counted in the game 
of crioboge for holding the knave of trumps 
Nob (nob), n. [A corruption of nobleman ] 
A member of the aristocracy; a swell. 
[Slang.] 

Nature's nods felt with nature's nodi, and true 
greatness of soul sympathized with true greatness of 
soul, ali the world over, Dickens. 

Nob (nob), n. See Knobstick. 

Nobl^y (nob'i’li), adv. In a nobby manner; 
showily; smartly. [Slang.] 

Nobble (nob'lX v.t. To get posaesalon of 
dishonestly; to steal. 

The old chap bad noddled the young fellow's money. 

Thackeray 


Nobbier (nob'ierl n. 1 . A finishing stroke; 
a blow on the head. [Slang.]— 2. A thim- 
ble-rigger’s confederate. [Slang.]— 8 . An 
Australian name for a dram of spirits. 
Nobby (nob’i), a. [See Nob.] Applied to 
anything having an aristocratic appearance; 
showy; elegant; smart. [Slang.] 

Nobile oflfidum (noVi-13 of-nshl-um), v» 
j [L.] In Scotland, the power of the Court of 
Session in questions of equity, whereby it 
interposes to modify or abate the rigour of 
the law, and to a certain extent to give aid 
where no remedy could be had in a court 
confined to strict law. 

Nobiliary (no-bil'i-a-ri), n. [Fr. nobiliaire. 
See Noble.] A history of noble families. 
Nobiliary (no-bil'i-a-ri), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the nobility; as, nobiliary roll; nobili- 
ary element of parliament. Fitzedward 
Hall. 

Nobilifyt (no-bil'i-fi), v.t To nobilitate. Hoi- 
land. 

Nobilitate (n6-biri-tat),«.f. [1.. nobilito. See 
Noble ] To make noble; to ennoble; to 
dignify; to exalt. 

Neither will I (as diverse do) invent strange 
things of this iioLle streame [the Medway] therewith 
to nobtltlale and make it more honourable 

Holtnshed. 

Nobllitation (no-biri-ta"shon), n. Tlie act 
of nobilitating or of making noble ‘ The 
perfection, nobilitation, and salvation of the 
siiuls of men.’ JOr. U. More 
I Nobility (n6-biri-ti), n. [L. nohilitas, from 
nobilis. See Noble.] 1 . ’I’lie quality of 
being noble; nobleness; dignity of mind; 
greatness; grandeur; that elevation of soul 
which comprehends bravery, generosity, 
magnanimity, intrepidity, and contempt of 
everything that dishonoura character. 
Though .she hated Airiphinhis, yet the nobility of 
her courage prevailed over it Str P. Sidney 
Sweet mercy is nobtlity's true badge Shak. 
They thought it great their sovereign to control, 
And naineu their pride nobility of soul 

Dryden 

2 'Ihe state of being of nolile birth or rank; 
that distinction of rank in civil society, or 
that eminence or dignity which a man de- 
rives from antiquity of family, descent from 
noble ancestors, or from title conferred by 
the sovereign, and which raises him above 
the condition of the mass of the people. 

When I took up Boccace unawares, I fell on the 
same argument of preferring virtue to nobility of 
blood and titles, in the story of Sigismunda 

Dryden 

3 The persons collectively who are of noble 
rank ; those who enjoy rank above com- 
moners; the peerage; as, the English 7 ioi!;th'fy; 
French, German, Russian nobility. In Great 
Britain, nobility is extended to five ranks, 
those of duke, marquis, earl, v).scount. and 
baron 'J’hese titles can only be conferred 
by the sovereign, and that by patent, In 
virtue of which they become hereditary. 
Life peerages also are occasionally con- 
ferred. Those of the nobility who are peers 
of England, of Great Britain, or of the 
I'nlteu Kingdom, have a hereditary seat in 
the House of Lords, while the .Scottish 
peers select sixteen of their number to re- 
present their order, and the Irish peers 
elect twenty-eight representatives for the 
same purpose. Members of the nobility are 
free from anest or imprisonment in civil 
matters. For felony, treason, or misprision 
of treason, they can only be tried by their 
peers, when the noble mem lie rs of the 
peerage are summoned, and tlie accused is 
acquitted or condemned by the voice of 
the majority, given not on oath, but 'on 
honour.' A peer, however, when examined 
as a witness in civil or criminal cases, or in 
parliament, must be sworn. 

Noble (nfi'bl), a. [IV. noble, from L. no- 
bills, well-known, famous, high-horn, noble. 
Nobilis is for gnohilis, from root of gnosco, 
nosco, novi, to know, seen also in E. know.) 

1. High in excellence or worth : (a) applied 
to persons or the mind; great or lofty in 
character, or in the nature of one’s achieve- 
ments; magnanimous; above everything 
mean, degrading, or dishonourable; as, a 
noble miud. ‘Noblest of men.’ Shak. 

Statues, with winding ivy crown'd, belong 
To nobitr poets for a nobler song. Dryden. 

(6) Applied to things: (1) proceeding from or 
characteristic or indicative of greatness of 
mind; as, noble courage ; vuAile sentiments; 
nxM* thoughts. ‘And what transcends 
them all. a ncAiU action.’ Rogers. (2) Of 
the best kind; choice. 

Yet I had planted thee a noble vine. [er. ii. ai 
See ye take the charger too, 

A noble one. Tenr^yson. 


F9te. fkr, fat. fall; md, met, h^r; pine, pin; nfite, not, mfire; tObe, tub, bull; oil, pound; it, fic. abune; y, Sc. fsy. 
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€S) Speciflcally, in mineral, excellent; pure 
In the highest de^ee; as, mhle opah noble 
hornblende; wme tourmaline. Page.— 
-2. Pertaining to the nobility; of an ancient 
and Illustrious family; distinguished from 
commoners by rank and title; as, ano6fe per- 
sonage; birth. —3. Magnificent; stately; 
splendid; as, a noble parade; a noble edifice. 
—Noble metals, those which can be separated 
from oxygen by heat alone, namely, gold, sil- 
ver, platinum, rhodium, iridium, osmium, 
.and mercury. Page.— Noble parts of the body, 
a name given by some anatomists to the 
vital parts, as the heart, liver, lungs, brain, 
<fec. Ifungltson.—SYN. Honourable, worthy, 
dignified, elevated, exalted, sublime, great, 
eminent, illustrious, renowned, stately, 
splendid, magnificent, grand, magnanimous, 
generous. 

Nohlet (nonol), v t. To ennoble. ‘ Nobled by 
fame.' Surrey. 

Noble (no'bl), n. 1. A person of rank above 
a commoner ; a nobleman ; a peer, as a 
duke, marquis, earl, viscount, or baron, 
i.et US see these handsome houses, 

Where the wealthy nobles dwell. Tennyson. 

2. In numis. a gold coin, value Gs 8d., which 
was struck in the reign of Edward HI. The 
noble having increased in value to 10«., a 



"a 

Noble of Edward III 


A, Actual diameter of the coin. 


coin of the former value of a nolde was 
issued by Henry VI. and Edward IV., and 
called an A ngel (which see). Half nobles 
and quarter nobles were also in circulation 
at the same period. 

Noble (no'bl), n. The popular name of a 
British fish, Aspidophorus europcem Called 
also Armed Bullhead, Lyrie, Sea-poacher, 
Pluck, Pogge. 

Noble -liverwort (nd'bl-liv"6r-w6rt), n. 
A cryptogamic plant (llepatica triloba) 
esteemed as a cure for ringworm. 

Nobleman (nS'bl-man), n One of the no- 
bility; a noble; a peer. 

If I blush, 

It is to see a nobleman want manners. S/iak. 

Thus has it been said docs society naturally di- 
vide itself into four classes — noblemen, gentlemen, 
gigmcii, and men. Carlyle. 

Noble-minded (no'bl-mind-ed), a. Pos- 
sessed of a noble mind; magnanimous. 
‘The Talbot.’ Shak 

Nobleness (nd'bl-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being noble; (a) greatness of excel- 
lence or worth; loftiness; excellence; mag- 
nanimity; elevation of mind; nobility 

Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their scat 

Builil in her loveliest Milton. 

(h) Distinction by birth; honour derived 
from a noble ancestry; distinguished rank. 

MethouKht thy very jjait did prophesy 

A royal nobleness. Shak. 

(c) Stateliness; grandeur; magnificence. 

For nobleness nf structure, and riches, it (the 
Abbey of Rcadini;) was equal to most in England. 

Mshmoie 

Noblesse (nO-bles'). n. [Fr. noblesse, from 
L.L. nobilitia, from L. nobilis, noble.] 1. The 
nobility; persons of noble rank collectively. 

He has plainly enoiigli pointed out the faults even 
of the French noblesse Piougham. 

2. Nobleness; nobility; elevation of mind; 
greatness; noble birth or condition. Chau- 
cer; Spenser. (Obsolete or only poetical.] 
Noblewoman (nfi'bl-wu-man), n. a female 
of noble rank. 

These noblewomen maskers spake good French 
unto the Frenchmen. G. Cavendish. 

Nobleyt (nfi'bli), n. 1. Nobility or body of 
nobles. Chaucer.— 2 Nobleness. Chaucer. 

Nobly (nS'bli), adv. In a noble manner; (a) 
with greatness of soul; heroically; with 
magnanimity. ‘ Was not that nobly done. ' 
Shak. (h) Of nolile extraction ; descended 
from a family of rank; as, nobly born or de- 
scended. (c) Splendidly; magnificently; as, 
he was nobly entorUiued. 

Where could an emperor's ashes have been so 
nobly lodged ns in the midst of his metropolis and on 
the top of so exalted a monument f Addison. 


Stn. Illustriously, honourably, magnani- 
mouslv, heroically, worthily, eminently, 
grandly, magnificently, splendidly. 

Nobody (no'bo-di), n. [iVo and body.) 1. No 
person ; no one. [It is now always printed 
as a single word, but formerly (as in old 
editions of Shakspere) it had a hyphen or 
was printed as two words.] Hence— 2. An 
unimportant, insignificant, or contemptible 
person. 

Joe Atlee was a nobody: flattery might call him an 
atfventurer, but he was not even so much. Lever. 

Nobstick (nob'stik), n. Same as Knobstick. 
Nocake (n6'kak),n. [Corruption from Indian 
nookik, meal.] A North American Indian 
dishmade by mixing pounded parched maize 
with water so as to form a sort of paste. 
Nocent (no 'sent), a. [L. nocens, from no- 
ceo, to hurt.] 1. Hurtful; mischievous; in- 
jurious; doing hurt; as, nocenf qualities. 
Watts.— 2. Guilty; criminal. 

God made us naked and innocent, yet we pre- 
sently made ourselves nocent. Hewyt. 

Nocentt (nd'sent), n. One who is crimi- 
nal. ‘ No nocent is absolved by the verdict 
of himself.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Nocently (no'sent-li). adv. In a nocent 
manner; hurtfully; injuriously. [Rare.] 
Nocht (no6ht), n. Nothing. [Scotch.] 
Noclvet (no'siv), a. [L. nocivus, from noceo, 
to hurt.] Hurtful; injurious. 

Be it that some nocive or hurtful thing be towards 
us, must fear of necessity follow thereupon? 

Nock (nok), n. [O.D. nocke, a notch; notch 
is a softened form.] l.t A notch; specifically, 
the notch of an arrow, or those of the bow 
where the string is fastened, ‘He took bis 
arrow by the nock ’ Chapman --2 t Same 
AS Nockandro. Hudibras — 3 Jn sat l-mak- 
ing, the foremost upper corner of boom- 
sails, and of stay-sails cut with a square 
tack —Nock earing, the rope which fastens 
the nock of the sail 

Nockjt v.t. To notch; to cut into; to place 
the shaft or arrow upon the string; to string, 
as a bow. Chapman 

Nockandrot (nok- and 'r6), n. [Perhaps 
humorously fonned from nock, and Or. 
(I mV, andros, a man. Nares ] The seat of 
the body; the fundament. ‘ Rescued poor 
Andrew, and h\snockandro from breeching. ’ 
Gayton. 

Nocked t (nokt), a. Notched. 
Noctambulation (nok-tam'bu-]a"8hon), n 
[L nox, noctis, night, and ambulo, to walk. ] 
A rising from bed and walking in sleep; som- 
nanilmlism; sleep-walking. 
Noctambiillsm(nok-tam'bu-lizm), n. Same 
as Noctambulation 

Noctambullst (nok-tam'bfi-list), n. One 
who rises from bed and walks in his sleep; 
a somnambulist 

Noctambulo (nok-tam'bu-ld), n. A noc- 
tambulist; a sleep-walker. 

Respiration being carried on in sleep is no argu- 
ment against its being voluntary. What shall wc 
say of uoctambulos f Arbnthnot 

Noctambulont (nok-tam'bu-lon), n. A noc- 
tambulist. Dr. H More 
Npctidial (nok-tid'i-al), a. [L nox, noctis, 
night, and dies, day.] Comprising a night 
and a day. Holder [Rare. ] 

Noctiferoust (nok-tif^r-ns), a. [L. nox, 
noctis, night, and/ero, to bring ] Bringing 
night Bailey. 

Noctllionldsa, Noctllionlnse (nok-tll'i-on"- 
i-de, nok-til'i-6-ni"ne), n pi. A family of in- 
sectivorous cheiroptera (hats), whicli are des- 
titute of nasal appendages They have long 
narrow wings, a short thick tail, and two 
joints in the fore finger, and are almost ex- 
clusively confined to tropical countries. The 
typical genus is Noctilio. The noctilios of 
South America are named bull-dog bats, on 
account of their plain short muzzle. In the 
Indian genus Dysopus the hinder thumb is 
placed at a distance from the I'est of the 
toes, and is capable of being opposed to 
them, a character in which this group re- 
sembles the Quadrumana. 

NoctUuca (nok-ti-lQ'ka), n. (L, nox, noctis, 
night, and luceo, to shine.] A minute genus 
of animals sometimes referred to Acalepheo, 
but better placed among the Infusoria or 
the Rhizopoda, often seen on our own coasts, 
which, in size and appearance, much re- 
semble a grain of boiled sago, or a little 
granule of jelly, with a long stalk. These 
minute animals are phosphorescent; and 
the luminosity which appears at the surface 
of the sea during the night is chiefly due to 
them. 

Nootilucin (nok-ti-lfi'sin), n. The semi-fluid 


substance in phosphorescent animals which 
causes light. Rosriter. 

Noctilucous fnok-ti-ia'kus), a. Shining in 
the night. ‘ Myriads of noctilucous Nereids 
that inhabit the ocean.’ Pennant. 
NoctlvaKant (nok-tiv'a-gant), a. [L. nox, 
noctis, night, and vagor, to wander.] Wan- 
dering in the night; as, a noctivagant ani- 
mal 

Noctivagatlon (nok'ti-va-ga"Bhon), n. Tlie 
act of rambling or wandering in the night. 
Wood. 

NoctivagOUS (nok-tiv'a-gus), a. Same as 
Noctivagant. Buckland. 

Noctograull (nok'tS-graf), n. [L. nox, noctis, 
night, ana Gr. grapho, to write.] 1. A writ- 
ing frame for the blind. — 2. An instrument 
or register which records the presence of 
watchmen on their beats. K. H. Knight. 
Noctuary (nok'tu-a-ri), n. [From L. nox, 
noctis, night.] An account of what passes 
in the night; the converse of a diary. 

I have R^ot a parcel of visions and other miscellanies 
in my noctuary, which I shall send to enrich your 
paper. Addison. 

Noctuldfis, Nootulnse (nok-ta'i-de, nok-tfi- 
i'ng), n. pi. [From L. noctu, by night ] An 
extensive family of nocturnal lepidopterous 
insects, corresponding with the Linnean sec- 
tion Phalcena noctua. Most of them are 
sombre in colour. 

Noctule (nok'tul), n. [Fr, nodule, from 
L. nox, noctis, night.] The Vespertilio noc- 
tula, the largest British species of bat, being 
nearly 3 inches long without the tail, which 
is fully li inch. It is found chiefly in the 
south of England, and is seen on the wing 
only during a short part of the year, retiring 
early in autumn to hollow trees, caves, or 
under the eaves of buildings, where many 
are sometimes found together 
Noctum (nok't6rn), n [L. noctumus, by 
night.] An office of devotion or religious 
service, formerly used in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church at midnight. It now forms pai t 
of the matins, which service is divided into 
three nocturns, each of which consists of 
three (or more) psalms and three lessons. 
Nocturna (nok-t6r'na), n. A family of lepi- 
dopterous insects which fly or are active 
chiefly during the night. It includes the 
Noctuidie. 

Nocturnso (nok-t^r'nS), n. pi. A section of 
raptorial birds, including l)ut one family, 
the Strigidee or owls. 

Nocturnal (nok-t6r'nal), a. [L, noctumus, 
from nox, noctis, night ] 1. Pertaining or 
belonging to the night ; done or occurring 
at night; as, nocturnal darkness; a noctur- 
nal visit. 

From gilded roofs depending lamps displ^ 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. Dryden. 

Specifically— 2. In zool. active by night; as, 
nocturnal lepidoptera. —A^oefumai arc, the 
arc described by any of the celestial bodies 
during the night.— AToctuniai flowers, those 
which close during the day and expand 
during the night— Nocturnal lepidoptera. 
See under Lepidoi»tera. 

Nocturnal (nok-t6r'nal), n. An instniment 
formerly used at sea to take the altitude of 
stars about the pole, in order to ascertain 
the latitude. 

Noctumally (nok-tSr'nal-li), adv. B> night; 
nightly. 

Nocturnal -sigllt (nok-t^r'nal-sit), n. See 
Dayblindness. 

Nocturne (nok'Wrn), n. [Fr ] 1. In mint- 
ing, a night-piece; a painting exhibiting 
some of the characteristic effects of night 
light —2. In nuisic, see Notturno. 
Nocumentt (nok'Q-ment), n. [L. nocumen- 
tum, from noceo, to hurt.] Harm; injury. 
Bale. 

Nocuous (nok'ii-us), a. [L. noemwt.] Noxi- 
ous; hurtful. ‘Tnough the basilisk be a 
nocuous ci*eature. ’ Swan. 

Nocuously (nok'u-us-ll), adv. In a nocuous 
manner; hurtfully; injuriously. 

Nod (nod), v.i. pret & pp. nodded; ppr. nod- 
ding. [Allied to O.H.G nnoton, hnoton, to 
shake ; Dan. noder, gestures ; Prov G. nof- 
teln, to move to and fro ; or perliaps to W. 
nodi, to note, to mark, to point out; W. and 
Ir. nod, a mark, a token, a notice : Gael 
nodadh, a suggestion, a wink or nod.] 1. To 
incline the head with a quick motion, either 
forward or sidewise; as, persons nod in 
sleep. Hence— 2. Fig. to be guilty of over- 
sights through cai’elessness. 

Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. Pofie. 

8. To make a slight Inclination of the head, 
as in assent or by way of salutation, or in 
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beckoning. * U Ctes&r carelessly bat nod on 
hint' Shak. 

Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. Shak. 

1. To bend or incline the top with a quick 
motion; as, nodding plumes. ‘Trees that 
nod unto the world.^ Shak. ‘ The nodding 
verdure of its brow.' Thomson, 

Nod (nod), v.t. 1. To incline or bend, as the 
head or top.— 2 To signify by a nod; as, to 
nod approbation. —3. To beckon by a nod. 

Cleopatra 

Hath nodded him to her. Shak. 

Nod (nod), n. A quick downward or for- 
ward motion of the head, as a sign of assent, 
approbation, familiar salutation, from a 
sense of drowsiness, or given as a signal, 
command, <fec. ‘ Every drowsy nod.’ Locke. 

Nations obey my word, and wait my nod. Prior. 
A look or a nod only ought to correct them when 
they do an\iss. Locie. 

2. A quick forward or downward inclination 
of the upper part or top of anything. 

Lake a drunken sailor on a mast, 

Ready with every nod to tumble down. Shak. 

Nodal (ndd'al), a. Pertaining to a node 
or to nodes; nodated. points, in 

acoustics, those points in the length of a 
string extended between two fixed ob- 
jects, or in a column of air at one or at 
each extremity, which, when the string or 
column is put in a state of vibration, are 
found to remain at rest.— Nodal lines are 
corresponding lines which exist on the sur- 
face of an elastic body, usually a plate or 
membrane, whose parts are in a state of 
vibration. 

Nodated (nod'at-ed), a. [L. nodatus. from 
nodus, a knot.] Knotted. —JV'oda^ed hyper- 
bola, in geom. a certain curve having two 
branches intersecting each other. 

Nodatlon (n5-da'shon), n [L. nodatio, from 
nodo, to tie ] The act of making a knot; 
state of being knotted. [Rare.] 

Noddent (nod'en), a. Bent; inclined. Thom- 
son. 

Nodder (nod'6r), n. One who nods; a drowsy 
person. ‘A set of nodders, winkers, and 
whisperers.’ Pope. ‘ Those drowsy nod(f«r« 
over the letter of the Scripture.*^ Dr. H. 
Mare. 

Nodding (nod’ing), p. and a. 1. Having 
a droo{ung position ; bending with a quick 
motion; as, a nodding plume.— 2. Pertain- 
ing to nods of recognition; carried on by 
nods of recognition; as, a nodding acquaint- 
ance with a person. 

Noddingly (nod’ing-Ii), adv. In a nodding 
manner; with a nod or nods. 

Noddle (nod’l), n. [Perhaps a dim. form 
from 7iod, the verb, as being that which 
nods; or a dim. corresponding to D. knod, 
knodde, a knob, a knot; Dan knude, a knot, 
a lump; and so perhaps connected with L. 
nodus (gnodus), a knot.] 1. The head: used 
ludicrously. 

Come, master, 1 have a project In my noddle. 

Sir K. U Estrange. 

2.t The back part of the head or neck; the 
cerebellum. 

Of that which ordeineth dooe precede— I maginacion 
in the forhede, Reason in the braine, Remembrance 
in the nodel. Sir T. Elyot. 

For occasion (as it is in the common verse) turneth 
a bald noddle, after she hath presented her locks in 
front and no hold taken. Bacon 

Noddle (nod’I), v.t. [Freq. and dim. form 
of nod. ] To make light and frequent nods. 

She noddled her head, was saucy, and said rude 
things to one's face. Kev. R. Graves 

Noddy (nod'iX n. (Probably from nod, and 
equivalent to one that nods or Is sleepy, 
sleepy -head, stupid; comp, noodle.] 1. A 
simpleton; a fool —2. A bird of the genus 
Anbus, the A. stolida, so called from its 
being easily taken. See Anbus.— 3.t A game 
at card*, supposed to be cribbage. - 4. A sort 
of four-wlieeled cab. 

Nodo (ndd). n. [L. nodus (for g?iodus), a 
knot; cog. knot See Noddle.] i. A knot, 
or what resembles one; a knob: a protu- 
berance. Hence— 2. In med. (a) a swell- 
ing of the periosteum, tendons, or bones, 
(b) A hard concretion or incrustation which 
forms around Joints affected with gout 
or rheumatism. —8. In astron. one of the 
points in which two great circles of the 
celestial sphere, such as the ecliptic and 
eqnator. the orbits of the planets and the 
ecliptic, intersect each other; and also one 
of the points in which the orbit of a satellite 
intellects the plane of the orbit of Its prim- 
ary. The node at which a heavenly body 
passes or appears to pass to the north of 


the plane of the orbit or great circle with 
which its own orbit or apparent orbit is 
compared is called the ascending node, or 
Dragon’s head ; that where it descends to 
the south is called the descending node, or 
Dragon’s tail. At the vernal equinox the sun 
is in its ascending nodo, at the autumnal 
equinox in its descending node. The straight 
line joining the nodes is called the line of 
the nodes. —Lunar nodes, the points at which 
the orbit of the moon cuts the ecliptic.— 
4. In poetry, the knot, in- 
trigue, or plot of a piece. 

Pees.—b. In dialling, a point 
or hole In the gnomon of a 
dial, by the shadow or light 
of which, either the hour of 
the day in dials without fur- 
niture, or the parallels of the 
sun’s declination and his 
place in the ecliptic, &c., in 
dials with furniture, are 
shown — (J. In geom. a small 
oval figure made by the in- 
tersection of one branch of 
a curve with another.— 7. In 
bot. the part of a stem 
from which a normal leaf- 
bud arises. —8. In acoustics, 
same as Nodal Point or Nodal « <*• Nodes. 

Line. See Nodal. 

Nodical (nod'ik-al), a Relating to the 
nodes; applied to a revolution from a node 
back to the same node again; as, the nodical 
revolutions of the moon. 

Nodosairla (nd-dd-s&’rl-a), n. [L. 7iodosus, 
knotty.] A genus of foraminifers, in which 
the buds or cells are thrown out from the 
primitive spherule in linear series so ns to 
form a shell composed of numerous cham- 
bers arranged in a straight line. They occur 
fossil in chalk, tertiary, and recent forma- 
tions 

Nodose (nd-dosO, a. [L. nodosus, from nodus, 
knot ] Knotted; having knots or swelling 
oints: often used in botany, 
odoslty (nd-dos'i-tl), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being nodose or knotty; knottl- 
ness. -2. In a concrete sense, a knotty 
swelling or protuberance ; a knot. 

No, no; it is not a good imitation of Johnson; it 
has all his pomp, without his force , it has all the 
nodosities of the oak, without its strength ; it has all 
the contortions of the sibyl, without the inspiration 
Burke 

Nod080U8,t NodouBt (nd-do'sus, nd'dus), 
a. Knotty ; full of knots. 

Nodular (nod'u-ldr), a. Pertaining to or in 
the form of a nodule or knot. — Nodular iron 
ore. Same as Eagle-stoiie. 

Nodule (nod'&l), n. [L. nodulus, a dim. 
from 7iodus, a knot ] A little knot or 
lump ; specifically, (a) In bot a small woody 
body found in the bark of the beech and 
some other trees, and formed of concentric 
layers of wood arranged round a central 
nucleus (b) In geol. a rounded irre^lar- 
shaped mineral mass. Various miner^ sub- 
stances are found of this shape, as flints, 
ironstone, and calcareous and argillaceous 
nodules. The nucleus of all these is gener- 
ally some organized substance, as a piece of 
sponge, a shell, a leaf, a fish, or the excre- 
ment of fishes or other animals, but some- 
times an inoi’ganic fragment serves as the 
centre. 

Noduled (nod’uld), a Having little knots 
or lumpa ‘The noduled flint.’ Dr. E. 
Darwm. 

Nodulose, Nodulous (nod’Q-lds, nod’-fl-lus), 
a. Having little knoto ; knotty ; In bot aj^ 
plied specifically to roots having knots at 
regular intervals ; necklace-shaped. 
Noeggerathla (neg-er-&'tl-a), n. [After Dr. 
Noeggerath. ] A genus of leaves, appar- 
ently of palms, occurring in the carbon- 
iferous and Permian systems. 

N 06 lt(n 6 'eU n. 8ame as Nowel 
Noematlc, Ifoexnatlcal (n6-6-mat'lk, n6- 
6-mat’ik-al), a. [See Noemics.] Of or re- 
lating to the understanding; mental; in- 
tellectual. ‘ No active noematical idea in- 
wardly exerted from the mind Itself.’ Cud- 
worth. 

NoemlOS (nd-d'mlks), n. [Or. noima, the 
understanding, from noed, to perceive, to 
understand, to know.] The science of the 
understanding; intellectual science. [Rare. 1 
Noetlan (nd-S'shi an), n. A follower of 
Noetus, who lived in the third century, and 
was condemned at the Council of Ephesus 
for denying the distinct personality of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Noetic, Noetlcal (nd-et'ik, n6-etTk-al), a. 
[Gr. noitikos, from nous, the mind.] Belat- 


to, ^rformed by, or originating in ihfr 

I would employ the word noetic to express all those 
cognitions which originate in the mind itself. 

Str W. HamUtm. 

Nog (nog), n. [ Abbrev. of noggin. ] 1. A little 
pot ; a muff ; a nogrin.— 2. A kind of strong 
ale. ‘Walpole laid a quart of 7iog on’C 
Sioift 

Nog (nog), n. [Same word as Dan. knag^ 
knage, a wooden peg, the cog of a wheel; 
D. kn^, a yard-arm.] 1. A wooden pin; 
In ship-carp, especially, a tree-nail driven 
through the heel of each shore that supports* 
the ship on the slip. —2. A brick-shaped piece 
of wood Inserted in an internal wall; a 
timber-brick.— 8. A square piece of wood, 
used to prop up the roof of a mine. 

Nog (nog), v.t. pret. & pp. 7ioyged; ppr. 
7ivgging. 1. In ship-carp. to secure by a 
nog or tree-nail.— 2. To fill with brickworlL 
See NoaorNo. 

Noggen t (nog’en), a. Made of hemp ; hence, 
haru: rough; coarse. 

Noggin (nog 'in), n. [Ir. nmgm, Gael. 
nvKjenn, a noggin.] 1. A small mug or 
wooden cup : often contracted into — 
2. A measure equivalent to a gill.— 8. The 
contents of such a vessel. 

Nogglng (noting), n. 1. In arch, a speciea 
of brickwork carried up in panels between, 
quarters. — 2. In ship-carp, the act of secur- 
ing the heels of the shores with tree-nails. 
See NoQ.—NoggiTtg pieces^ horizontal pieces 
of timber fitting in between tlie quarters 
in brick nngging and nailed to them for 
strengthening the brickwork. 

Nohow (no'hou), adv. Out of one’s ordinary 
way ; out of sorts. [Slang.] 

Then struck with the jicculiar expression of the 
youny man's face, she atkled. ‘ Ain't Mr. B so well 
this morning'? you look all nohow.' Dickens. 

Noie,t v.t [See Annoy.] To hurt; to- 
trouble; to annoy. Chaucer. 

Noie,t n. Hurt; trouble. Chaticer. 

Nolls (noilz), 71. pi. lnwool-coTnbi7ig,theshoTt 
pieces and knots of wool taken from the long 
stai>le in the process of combing. They are 
tised for jnaking inferior yarns and for felt- 
ing purposes. 

Noint t ( noint ), v t Same as Anoi7it 
Chapman. 

Noise (noiz), n. [Fr. iioise, strife, quarrel, 
noise, probably through a form noxia, from 
L 7toxa, injury, hurt, from root of noceo, to 
hurt.] 1. A sound of any kind or proceeding 
from any cause, as the sound made by thfr 
organs of speech, by the wings of an insect, 
the rushing of the wind or the roaring of 
the sea, of cannon or thunder, a low sound, 
a high sound, <fcc.; more especially a non- 
musical souud, and often a din, a confused 
mixture of sounds. Tennyson, for instance, 
has ‘the noise of battle,’ ‘ noises of the nor- 
thern sea,' ‘the milldam running down with 
noise,' ‘a 7Xoise of hymns,' ‘noise of songs,’ 
‘a noise of rooks,' ‘ a noise of falling showers,’ 
‘some doubtful 7wise of creaking doors.’ — 
2. Outcry; clamour; loud, Importunate, or 
continued talk; as, to make a great noise 
about trifles.— 8. Frequent talk; much pub- 
lic conversation or discussion; stir. 

Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague 
which has made so much noise in all ages, ana never 
caught the least infection. Spectator. 

4.t Report; rumour. 51uik.— 6.t Music; a 
concert. ‘God is gone up with a merry 
noise.’ Com. Prayer, pg. xlvli. 6. 

Divinely warbled voice. 

Answering the stringed noise. Milton. 

6. t A set or company of musicians ; a baud. 

And see if thou canst find Sneak's noise; mistress 
Tear-sheet would fain hear some music. Shak. 

The king has his noise of gypsies as well as of 
bearwards and other minstrels. B youson. 

8yn. Cry, outcry, clamour, din, clatter, 
tumult, uproar. 

Noise (noiz), v.i. pret. & pp. noised; ppr. 
noising. To sound loud. 

Other harm 

Those terrors, which thou speak’st of, did me none; 

I never felt they could, though noising loud. Milton. 

Noise (noiz), v.t pret. & pp. noised; ppr. 
noising. 1. To spread by rumour or report;, 
to report. 

It is noised he hath a mass of treasure. Shak 
All these sayings were noised abroad. Luke 1. 65. 

2. t To disturb with noise. Dryden. —3. t To 
plav on a musical instrument ; w accompany 
with music. Nares. 

Nolsefrllt (nolzTuI), a. Loud; clamorous; 
making much noise or talk. * Noisefut^ 
valour.’ Dryden, 
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Noleelais (noUle^, a. Making no noise or 
bostle; silent. ^The inaudible and runee- 
les8 foot of time.' Shak. *So twiseUK 
would I Uve.' Dry den. 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life, 

They kept the notstlets tenor of their way. Gray. 

Noiselessly (noiz'les-ll), adv. In a noise> 
less manner ; without noise ; silently. 
Noiselessness (noizaes-nes), n. The state 
of being noiseless or silent ; silence. 
Noisette (nwa-zet), n. A variety of rose 
called after Louis Noisette of France. 

The great yellow noisette swings its canes across 
the window. Kingsley. 

Noisily (noiz'i-ll), adv. In a noisy manner ; 
with noise ; with making a noise. 
NoislneBB (noiz'i-nes), n. The state of being 
noisy ; loudness of sound ; clamorousness. 
Noisome (noi'sum), a. [From obsol. no/yc, 
annoyance, to annoy, shortened from annoy, 
with term, -sotne.] 1. Noxious to health; 
hurtful; mischievous; unwholesome; insalu- 
brious ; destructive ; as, nouome winds ; 
noisome effluvia or miasmata. 

The noisome pestilence, that in open war 
Terrible, marches through the mid -day air. Prior. 

2. Morally noxious or injurious. 

In case it may be proved, that among the number 
of rites and orders, common unto both, there are 
particulars, the use whereof is utterly unlawful in 
regard of some special bad and noisome qimlitj. 

8. Offensive to the smell or other senses: 
disgusting ; fetid. * Foul breath is noisome. * 
Shak. 

Nolsomely (noi^sum-li), adv. In a noisome 
manner; with a fetid stench; with an in- 
fectious steam. Bp. Hall. 

Nolsomeness (noi'sum -nes), n. The state or 
quality of being noisome; noxiousness: offen- 
aiveness. ‘ Foggy noisomeness from feus or 
marshes ’ Wotton. 

Noisy (noiz'i), a. 1, Making a loud noise or 
sound; clamorous; turbulent. ‘The noisy 
crowd.' South.— 2 Full of noise. ‘0 leave 
the noisy town.’ Dry den. 

NolaxiaceSB (no-la-na'se-e), n. pi. [From L. 
nola, a little bell, from the shape of their 
corollas. ] A group of South American peri- 
gynous exogens, allied to Solanaeeie, with 
which they are now usually combined, con- 
sisting of herbaceous or shrubby plants, with 
alternate exstipulate leaves. Nolana atri- 
plief/olm, a pretty plant, with prostrate 
stems, fleshy leaves, and blue flowers, is in 
cultivation. 

N'olde.t For NeWolde. Would not. Chaucer. 
Nole t (nol), n. Tlie head ; the noli. 
NoU-me-tangere (n6"li-me-tan'j^r-e), n. 
Vu., touch me not.] 1. A plant of the genus 
Impatiens Called also (SeclMPA- 

TIENS.) Also, a plant of the genus Ecballium, 
which is called the wild or squirting cucum- 
ber. ~2 Jn med. an ulcer or cancer, a species 
of herpes 

Nolition (no-li'shon), n, [L. noU>, that is, 
ne volo, I will not. ] Unwillingness: opposed 
to volition. Jer. Taylor. [Rare.] 

Nollt (nol), 71 . [A. Sax. hnol, cnoll, top; 

O.H.G. hnol, the top, the head.] The head; 
the noddle. 

Nolleity t (nol-lg'i-ti), u. [L. nolo, to be un- 
willing.] Unwillingness; nolition. Hoget. 
[Rare] 

Nolle prOBequi (nol'6 pros'e-kwi). [L., to 
be unwilling w prosecute.] In law, a term 
used where a plaintiff in any action will not 
proceed any further. 

My lady came in like a nolle prosequi, and stopt 
the proceedings. Congrex'e. 

Nolo contendere (no'lo kon-ten'de-reV [L. , 
I do not wish to contend.] In crim. law, a 
plea by the panel, equivalent for all pur- 
poses of prosecution to that of ‘guilty.’ 
Molt, Nowt (ndlt, nout), 7i. [Icel. naut, a 
neat, an ox. Tlie I does not properly belong 
to the word. See Neat.] Oxen; neat; cattle, 
as opposed to horses. [Scotch.] 

They not only Intromitted with their whole goods 
and gear, corn, cattle, horse, nolt, sheep, &c. 

Sir fV. Scott. 

Nom(noh),n. [Fr.] ^SLme.—Nom de guerre 
(lit. war-name), a fictitious name assumed 
for a time.— ATcwn de plume (lit. pen-name), 
a signature assumed by an author. 

Noma (nO’ma), n. [Gr. nomad, to eat.] In 
med. a species of sphacelus occurring gene- 
rally in children; water-canker. 

Nomad (n<ymad), n. [Gr. nomas, nomados^ 
living on pastur^, from nemd, to distribute 
or divide, to feed, to pasture. ] One of a race 
or tribe of people whose chief occupation 
consists In reeding their flocks, and who 
have no fixed place of abode, shifting their 


residence according to the state of the pas- 
ture. Written sometimes Nomade. 

Nomad (nd'mad), a. Subsisting by the tend- 
ing of cattle, and wandering lor the sake of 
pasturage. See Nomadio. 

Nomada (nO'ma-da), n. A genus of bees 
of the group Cuculinee, the female cuckoo- 
like placing her eggs in the cells of An- 
drena. Most of the species are quite smooth, 
more or less rufous, with yellow spots, and 
wasp-like in their general aspect. 

Noxnade (nd'mad), ?i. Same as Nomad. 

Noxnadian (no-ma’di-an), n, A nomad. 
North Brit. Rev. [Rare.] 

Noxnadio (nd-mad'ik), a. [Or. nomadikos. 
See Nomad.] Pertaining to or resembling 
nomads; subsisting by the tending of cattle, 
and wandering tor the sake of pasturage; 
having no fixed abode ; pastoral. ‘ The no- 
madic races, who wander with their herds 
and flocks over vast plains.’ Dr. Carpenter. 

Nomadloally (nO-mad'ik-al-li), adv In a 
nomadic manner; as, to live lumadically. 

Nomadism (nd'mad-izm), n. The state of 
being a nomad. 

Nomadize (nd'mad-!z), v.i. To live a nomadic 
life; to wander with flocks and herds for 
the sake of finding pasturage ; to subsist by 
the grazing of herds on herbage of natural 
growth. 

The Vogules nomadize chiefly about the rivers 
Irtish. Oby, Kama, and Volga. Tooke. 

Nomancy (no'man-si), 7i. [Fr. nomancie, 
abbrev. from onornancie. See Onomancy. ] 
The art or practice of divining the destiny 
of persons by the letters which form their 
names. Johnson. 

No-maxi*s-land (no'manz-land). A tract 
or district to which no one can lay a recog- 
nized or established claim ; a region whicdi 
is the subject of dispute between two par- 
ties; debatable land. See Debatable. 

Some observers have established an intermediate 
kingdom, a sort of no-man' s-land for the reception 
of those debatable organisms which cannot be defi- 
nitely and positively classed either amongst vege- 
tables or amongst animals. H. A Ntdiolson. 
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Nomarcll (nom'krk), n. [Gr. nomos, a dis- 
trict, a norae, and archd, to rule.] The 
governor or chief magistrate of a nome or 
province, os in modern Greece. 

Noxoarcliy (nom'tirk-i), n. A government 
or province under a nomarch, as in modem 
Greece; the jurisdiction of a nomarch. 

Nombles (nom'blz), n [SeeNuMBLES] The 
eatable portion of the entrails of a deer; the 
umbles. 

Nombre,t n. Number. 

Chaucer. 

Nombril (nom'bril), n. 

[Fr , the navel, for Torn- 
bril, ombril, being from 
umbiliculus, a dim. of L. 
umbilicus, the navel ] In 
her. the centre of an escut- 
cheon. It is also called the 
Navel-point, and is the 
next below the/csse^oi/i t 

Nome (n6m), 71. [Gr. nomos, a district, a 
term in music; nomi, an eating sore; from 
nemo, to distribute, to graze.] 1. A province 
or other political division of a country, es- 
pecially of modern Greece and ancient 
Egypt.— 2. In anc. Greek music, any melody 
determined by inviolable rules.— 8. In surg. 
a phagedenic ulcer, or species of herpes. 

Nomet (nOm), 71. [L. nomen, a name. ] in alg. 
a term. 

NomeXL, t Nome, t pp. of nime or ntTTi. Taken ; 
taken away; stolen. Chaucer. 

Nomen (nd'men), n. [L.] A name; one of 
the three names generally given to an an- 
cient Roman. It distingiU^ed the gens or 
clan. 

Nomenolatlve (nd-menlcla-tlv), a. Pertain- 
ing to naming. Whitney. 

Nomenclator (nd'men-kiat-6r), n. [L. , from 
nomen, name, and caio, Gr. mleo, to call. ] 

1. A person who calls things or persons by 
their names. In ancient ^me candidates 
lor offlee were attended each by a nomen- 
clator, who informed the candidate of the 
names of the persons thev met, and whose 
votes they wished to solicit. ‘Nomenclators, 
that is, in English, men who could call every 
one by his name.’ Addison.— % A person 
who gives names to things, or who settles 
and adjusts the names of things in any art 
or science. 

Nomexiolatory (nd-menlda-to-rl), a. Per- 
taining to naming. 

Every conceptual act is so Immediately followed 
as to seem accompanied by a nomonclato^oM. 


Nomexiolatrm (nO'men-kl&t-resX n. A 
female nomenclator. 

NomenolatUinJ (nd'men-kl&-tQr-al), a. Per- 
taining or according to a nomenclature. 
NoxxiexiolAtlire (nb^men-klk-tOr), n. [L. no- 
menclatura. See Nohbnolatob.] l.t A 
name. 

To say where notions cannot fitly be reconciled, 
that there wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, Is 
but a shift of ignorance. ^acon. 

2.1 A glossary, vocabulary, or dictionary.— 
8. A system of names ; the systematic nam- 
ing of things ; the names of things in any 
art or science, or the whole vocabulary of 
names or technical terms which are appro- 
priated to any particular branch of science; 
as, the nomenclature of botany or of chem- 
istry. As distinguished from terminology i( 
is applied to the names for individual things, 
while the latter is applied to the technical 
terms describing the characteristics of 
things. 

Linear, lanceolate. ... or crenate leaves are ex- 
pressions forming part of the terminolo^ df botany, 
while the names Viola odorata and Ulex europaeue 
belong to its nomenclature. y. S. Mill. 

Noxnexxclatnrlfit (nd'men-kl&-tCir-l8t),n. Qua 
who forms or is versed in nomenclaturea 
Noxnlal (nd'mi-al ), n. [From L. nmnen, a 
name.] In aXg. a single name or term. 
Nox&lc (nom'ik), n. [Gr. nomos, custom.) 
The customary or conventional English 
spelling, which conveys no Intimatioa of 
the received pronunciation of any word. See 
Glossic. 

Noxnlc (nom'ik), a. A term applied to our 
present mode of spelling: opposed to glossic 
or phonetic. 

Noinliial (nom'in-al), a. [L. nominaUs, 
from nomen. See NAME.] 1. Pertaining to 
a name or term ; giving the meaning of a 
word; verbal; as, a nominal definition. See 
under Definition. 

The nominal definition or derivation of a word b 
not sufficient to describe the nature of it. 

Bp. Pearson. 

2. Existing in name only; not real ; merely 
so called ; as, a nominal distinction or dif- 
ference is a difference in name and not in 
reality. 

He passed eighteen months in fK^mfna/attendanoe 
on lectures. Macaulay. 

—Nominal partner, in law, one who has 
not any actual interest in the trade or busi- 
ness. or its profits ; but, by allowing his 
name to be used, holds himself out to the 
world as apparently having an interest, and 
therefore becomes responsible. 

Noxulxial (nom'in-al), n. 1. A nominalist. 
‘Thomists, Reals, Nominals.' Burton. — 
2. A verb formed from a noun. Worcester. 
NoxnixiallBXXl (nom'in-al-izm), n. The prin- 
ciples of the nominalists. 

Nn mina lia t ( nom'in-al-ist ), n. One of a sect 
of scholastic philosophers who maintained 
that general notions (such as the notion of 
a tree) have no realities corresponding to 
them, and have no existence but as names 
(nomina) or words. This sect, founded by 
Roscelin, canon of Compifegne in the eleventh 
century, was opposed by the realists, who 
maintained that general ideas are not formed 
by the understanding, but have a real exist- 
ence independent of the mind, and apart 
from the individual object. 

NoxulXialiBtic (nom'in-al ist"ik), a. Relat- 
ing to nominalism. 

Noxulxiallze t (nom'ln-al-iz]l, v.t. To con- 
vert into a noun. Instructions for Orators^ 
1682. 

Nominally (nom'in-al-li), adv. In a nomi- 
nal manner; by name or in name only. 

This nominally no tax in reality comprehends all 
taxes. Burke. 

Nominate (nom'in-at), v. t. pret. & pp. 9wm- 
inated; ppr. nominating. [L. nomtno, from 
nomen, name. See Name.] 1. To name; to 
mention by name. 

Sight may distinguish of colours, but suddenly to 
nominate tneni ail, it is impossible. Skak. 

2,t To call; to entitle; to denominate. Spen- 
ser. ‘Thy young days which we may nomi 
nate tender.' Shak.—S. To name or desig- 
nate by name for an offlee or place ; to ap- 
point ; as, to nominate an heir or an exe- 
cutor. — 4. To name for an election, choice, 
or appointment; to propose by name, or 
offer the name of a person as a candidate 
for an offlee or place ; as in a public assem- 
bly, where men are to be selected and 
chosen to offlee, a member of the assembly 
or meeting nominates, that is, propose! 
to the chairman the name of a person whom 
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he desires to have elected.— -5. t To appoint; 
to set down in express terms; to express. 

Is it so nominated in the bond ? Skak. 

Nominate (nom'in-&t), a. A nominate right, 
in Scots law, Is one that is known and recog- 
nized in law, or possesses a nomen juris, as 
it is termed, the use of which determines its 
boundaries and settles the consequences to 
all concerned. Of tills sort are those con- 
tracts termed loan, commodate, deposit, 
pledge, sale, &c. Nominate rights are op- 
posed to innominate, or those in which no 
obligation is created beyond the express 
agreement of the parties concerned. 
Nomlnately (nom'in-at-ll), adv. By name; 
particularly Sir H. Spelman. 
Nomination (nom-i-na'shon), n. l. The act 
of nominating or naming; the act of pro- 
posing by name for an oltice; the act or 
ceremony of bringing forward the name of 
a candidate accoi^ng to certain prescribed 
forms; as, the nomination ot candidates for 
election to parliament —2 The state of being 
nominated; as, he is in nomination for the 
post. —3. The power of nominating or ap- 
pointing to office. ‘ The nomination of per- 
sons to places being a prerogative of the 
king ’ Clarendon — 4 In law, the power 
which a man has to appoint a clerk to a 
patron of a benefice, by him to be presented 
to the ordinary. —-6. t Denomination; name 

Divers characters .^rc given to several persons, by 
which they are distinguished from all others of the 
same common uomintUton. Bp Pearsott. 

6. t Mention by name ; express mention 
Shak. 


lator.] Legislative ; enacting laws. * A su- 
preme nomothetical power to make a law.' 
iBp. Barlow. 

Nompere,t n. [O.Fr. n&mpair, whence urn- 
pii^y loss of n. See UMPIRE. ] An umpire ; 
an arbitrator. Chaucer. 

NoiL,t adv. Not,— Absent or non, absent or 
not. Chaucer. 

Non-. [L ] Not : used in the English lan- 
guage ns a prefix only, for giving a nega- 
tive sense to words; as in tion-residence, 
no/i-perforniance, non-existence, non-pay- 
ment, »ion-concurrence, noti-admission, non- 
contagious, non-emphatlc, non-fossiliferous. 
Non-abiUty (non-a-biri-ti), n A want of 
ability ; in law, an exception taken against 
a plaintllT in a cause, when he is unable 
legally to commence a suit. 
Non-acceptance (non-ak-sep'tans), n. A 
refusal to accept. 

Non-access (non-ak'ses), n. In law, impos- 
sibility of access for sexual intercourse, as 
in the case of a husband at sea or in a foreign 
country A child born under such circum- 
stances is a bastard. Whartoji. 

Non-acid (uou-as'idl, a. Not having the 
properties of an acia. 

Non-acqnaintance (non-a-kwant'ans), n. 
Want of acquaintance ; the state of being 
unacquainted 

Non-acquiescence (noD'a-kwi-es^ens V n. 
Failure or refusal to acquiesce, yield, or 
comply. 

Non-act (non'akt). n A forbearance from 
action: the contrary to act. Ayliffe. 
Non-admission (non-ad-mi'shon), n. The 
refusal of a<lniissiou. 


Nominatival (nom'in-a-ti"val), a. Of or 
pertaining to the nominative case. 
Nominative (nom'i-na-tiv), a [I nomina- 
tivus, naming, from nomen, a name ] A term 
applied to that form of a noun or pronoun 
which is used when the noun or pronoun is 
the subject of a sentence, or to the noun or 
pronoun itself when it stands in that rela- 
tion ; as, the nominative case of a Latin 
word; the nominative word in a sentence. 
Nominative (nom'i-na-tiv), n. In gram, the 
nominative case; a nominative word; the 
form of a noun w hich simply designates the 
person, thing, or notion, in distinction to 
any form which not only designates it, but 
also indicates a certain grammatical con- 
struction in which the noun is to Ijear a 
part. 

Hominatively (nom'i-na-tiv-li), adv. In the 
manner of a nominative; as a nominative. 
Nominator (nom'ln-at-^r), n. One that 
nominates 

Nominee (nom-i-ne'), n. l. In late, the per- 
son who is nominated or named to receive 
a copyhold estate on surrender of it to the 
lord; the cestui que x(se, sometimes called 
tlie surrenderee ~2. A person named or de- 
signated by another.— 3. A pei-son on whose 
life depends an annuity 
Nomlnor (nom-i-nor'), n. In law, one who 
nominates. ‘The terms of connection 
between a norninor and a nominee ' Bentham 
Vomocanon (no'mo-kan-on), n [Or nnmos, 
a law, and JeanOn, a rule ] 1 A collection of 
canons and of imperial laws relative or con- 
formable theretfi; as, the nomocanon of 
Photius, patriarch of Constantinople.— 2 A 
collection of the ancient canons of the 
apostles, councils, and fathers, without any 
regard to imperial constitutions. Rev. Orby 
Shipley 

Nomoi^pher (no-mog'ra-fer), n. One who 
writes on the subject of nomography. 
Nomograpby (no-mog'ra-fl), n. [6r. Twmos, 
a law, ana graphs, to write.] Exposition of 
the proper manner of drawing np laws; 
that part of the art of legislation which has 
relation to the form given, or proper to lie 
given, to the matter of a law: a word in- 
vented apparently by Bentham, wlio wrrote 
a treatise on 'Nomography, or the Art of 
Inditing Laws.' 

Nomok^ (nd-mol'o-ji), n. [Gr. nomos, a 
law, an<r^o«. a discourse ] 1. The science or 
knowledge of law, legislation, and govern- 
ment— 2. The science of the laws of the 
mind; rational psychology. ~3 That part of 
botany which relates to the laws which 
^vem the variations of organs. 

Nomotlldfly (nom'6'th§-zi). n. [Gr. nomos, 
a law, and titMmi. to put, to place, or estab- 
lish.] The institution of laws; the publlca- I 
tion of laws. I 

Nomotliete (nom''d-tii6t), n. A lawgiver. ! 
Smart. | 

NomathattCLNomotlMftloaJ (nom-d-thet'ik, ! 
nom-&>thet'ik-al),a. [Gr. a legls- i 


The reason of this uon-admtsston is its great iin- 
cerlaintj Ayliffe. 

Non-adult (non-a-dult'), n. One not having 
arrivecl at adult age; a youth. 

Non-adult (uon-a-dult'), a. Not arrived at 
adult age ; in a state of pupillage ; imma- 
ture 

Nonage (non'aj), n. [Non, not, and age.] 

1. The time of life before a person, accord- 
ing to the laws of his country, becomes of 
age to manage his ow’ii concerns; minority. 
See Minority. 

What’s a protector? He’s a stately thing. 

That apes it in tlic uo/io^-e of a king. CUaveland 

2. Period of immaturity in general ‘The 
world’s nonage ' Olanville 

The human imnd in many respects was still in its 
iiouagf, Coleridge. 

Nonage (non'aj), n. [L L. nonagium, from 
L. Honus, ninth ] A ninth part of movables, 
which in former times was paid to the clergy, 
on the death of person.s in their parish, and 
claimed on pretence of being distributed to 
pious uses. 

Nonaged (non'ajd), a. Not having due ma- 
turity; being in nonage. 

The muse's love appears 
In nouaged youth, as In the length of years 

//’■ Bfcru/ne. 

Nonagenarian (non'a-jen-a"ri-an). n [L. 
nonagenarius, containing or consisting of 
ninety, nonageni, ninety each, nonaginta, 
ninety, novem, nine ) A iierson between 
ninety and a hundred years old 
Non^esimal (non-a-jes'i-mal), a. [L. nona- 
aesimus, ninetieth.] Belonging to the num- 
l>er 90; pertaining to a nonagesimal. 
Nonageslmal (non-a-jes'i-mal), n I n astron. 
the middle or highest point of that part of 
the ecliptic which is at any given moment 
above the horizon. It is the 90th degree of 
the ecliptic reckoned from the points in 
which It is intersected by the horizon. 
Nonagon (non'a-gon), n. [L nonus, nine, 
andOr. gOnia, an angle ] A figure having 
nine sides and nine angles. 

Non - alienation (non-al'yen-R"shon), n. 
1. State of not being alienated.— 2. Failure 
to alienate. Blackstone. 

Non-appearance (non-ap-p^r'ans), n. A 
not making an appearance ; default of ap- 
pearance, as In court, to prosecute or de- 
fend, Swift. 

Non-appointment (non-ap-polnt'ment), n. 
Failure to appoint or to be appointed ; ne- 
glect of appointment. 

Non-arrival (non-a-ri'val), n. Failure to 
arrive. 

Non atenmpait (non as-sump'sit), n. [L.. 
he did not undertake.! In law, a general 
plea In a personal action, by which a man 
denies that he has made any promise. 
Non-attendance (non-at-ten'dans), n. A 
failure to attend ; omission of attendance ; 
personal absence. 

Non-atUndance in former parliaments ought to be 
a bar against the choice of men who have been guilty 
of it. Ld.Hal^ax. 


Non-attention (non-at-ten'shon), n. Inat- 
tention. ‘The consequence of non-att«nfion 
BO fatal’ Svoift 

Non - bituminons (non-bi-tfi'min-us), a. 
Containing no bitumen; as, the non-hUu- 
minous part of coal, known as coke. 

Nonoe (nons), n. [Same word as once, with 
an initial n that does not belong to it, but 
to the old dative of the article seen in the 
phrases/or then anes,for then ones, for than 
anes, for the nonce, originally /or tham 
dries, where dnes is an adverbial genitive 
of A. Sax. dn, one, used substantively; comp. 
the tother, for that other.] Present occasion 
or purpose : used chiefly or exclusively in 
the phrase /or the nonce. 

And that he calls for drink. I’ll have prepared him 
A chaliccy<Jr lAe nonce. Shak, 

Non oeplt (non se'plt), n. [L., he took not.] 
In law, an obsolete plea by way of traverse 
which occurs In the action of replevin. 
Wharton. 

Nonchalance (non 'sha- Ians or noh-sha- 
laUs), ?i. [Fr. See below.] Want of earnest- 
ness or feeling of interest; reckless indiffer- 
ence; carelessness; coolness; as, he heard 
of his loss with gi-eat nonchalance. 
Nonchalant (non'sha-lant or noh-sha-lkh), 
a. [Fr., from non, not, chaloir, to care 
for, to concern one's self with, from L. 
caleo, to be warm or ardent.] Indifferent; 
careless; cool; as, he replied with a noncha- 
lant air. 

Nonchalantly (non-sha-lant'li). adv. In a 
nonchalant manner; coolly; carelessly; as, 
to answer an accusation nonchalantly 
Non-claim (non'klam),7i. A failure to make 
claim w ithin the time limited by law; omis- 
sion of claim. Wharton. 

Non-cohesion (non-ko-he'zhon), n. Want 
of cohesion. 

Non - coincidence (non-ko-in' si-dens), n. 
Want of coincidence. 

Non-coincident (non-ko-in'si-dent), a. Not 
coincident 

Non-combatant (non-kom'bat-ant or non- 
kum'bat-ant), n. Any one connected with 
a military force whose duty it is not to fight, 
as surgeons and their assistants, chaplains, 
members of the commissariat department, 
and the like in an army; surgeons, chaplains, 
pursers, ttc on board a man of war ; like- 
wise civiliaps in a place occupied bv troops. 
Non - commissioned ( non-kom-mi'shona ), 
a Not having a commission -Non-com- 
missioned oMcers, in the army and navy, 
officers not Holding a commission from the 
crown; subordinate officers below the rank 
of lieutenant, as sergeants and corporals in 
the army, and quartermasters and gunners' 
mates in the navy. 

Non-committal (non-kom-mit'al ), n. a 
state of not being committed or pledged ; 
forbeariince of committing or pledging one’s 
self, Channing. 

Non-co mmuni on (non-koni-niQu'yon), n. 
Failure or neglect of communion. 
Non-communlBtlc(non'kom-mun-i8t"ik),a. 
Not characterized by the more dangerous 
doctrines of communism. 

The two elaborate forms of non-communistic 
Socialism, known as St. Sinionism .md l onrierism. 
arc totally free from tlie objections usually urged 
against communisiu. f. S Mill. 

Non -completion ( non-kom-pleshon ), n. 
Want of completion; failure to complete. 
Non-compliance (non-kom-pli'ans), n. Ne- 
glect or failure of compliance. 

The first act of non-compltance sendeth you to gaol 
again. Lti Halifax. 

Non-complying (non-kom-pll'ing), a. Ne- 
glecting or refusing to comply. 

Non compos mentis (non kom'pos men'tis). 
[L.] Not of sound mind; not having the 
regular use of reason: often contractea Non 
Compos and Non Comp. 

Noncompounder (non-kom-pound'^r), n. 
One who does not compound; speclfloally, 
in Eng. hist, a member of one of the two 
sections Into which the Jacobite party di- 
vided shortly after the Revolution, who 
wished for tlie restoration of the king, with- 
out binding him to any conditions as to am- 
nesty, guarantees of civil or religious liberty, 
Ac. See COMPOUNDER. 

Non-oon. (non'kon). An abbreviation of Non- 
conformist, and also of Non-content. 
Non-concluding (non-kon-klfid'ing), a. Not 
ending or closing 

Non-oonour (non-kon-kdrO, v.i To dissent 
or refuse to concur; not to agree. 
Non-oonourronoe (non-kon-kdr'rens), n. A 
refusal tf) concur. 


F&te, flir, fat, fgU; mft, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not. mdve; tfibe, tub, bpll; oil. pound; ii, Be. abune; y, 8c. fey. 
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Kon-CondenBlltf (non-kon-dena'ing), a. Not 
condeming. —TFon - condenaii^ eiigine, a 
steam en^ne, usually high • pressure, in 
which the steam on the non>effoctiye side 
of the piston is allowed to escape into the 
atmosphere, in contradistinction to a con- 
densing engine, in which the steam in ad- 
vance of the piston is condensed to create 
a partial vacuum, and thus add to the effec- 
tive value of the steam which impels it. 
Bee Stbam-enoine. 

Non-conductlnff (non-kon-dukt'lng), a. Not 
conducting; nottransmitting; thus, with re- 
spect to electricity, wax is a non-conducting 
substance. 

Non-conductlon(non-kon-duk' 8 hon),?i. The 
quality of not being able to conduct or trans- 
mit; failure to conduct or transmit; as, the 
non-conduction of heat. 

Kon>Oonductor (non-kon-dukt' 6 r), n. A 
substance which does not conduct, that is, 
transmit such a force as heat or electricity, 
or which transmits it with difficulty; thus, 
wool is a non-conductor of heat ; glass ana 
dry wood are non-conductors of electricity. 
See Conductor. 

Nonconforming ( non -kon- form 'ing), a. 
Wanting conformity; especially, dissenting 
from the established religion of a country. 

The tton-con/ormtng^ ministers were prohibited, 
upon a penalty of forty pounds for every offence, to 
come, unless only in passing upon the road, within 
five miles of any city, corporation, &c. Locke. 

Nonconformist (non-kon-fomi'ist), n. One 
who does not conform; especially, one who 
refuses to conform to an established church. 
The name was at first applied particularly 
to those clergymen who. at the Restoration, 
refused to subscribe to the Act of Uniform- 
ity, and were in consequence ejected from 
tlieir livings. 

Is it just, IS it handsome, that I should be a non- 
conformist either in the public sorrow or joy? 

liiiri 07V. 

On his death-bed he declared himself a non-con- 
formist, and had a fanatic preacher to be his spiritual 
guide S7t'tf/ 

Nonconformity ( non -kon -form 'i-ti), n. 

1 . Neglect or failure of conformity 

A conformity or noncotformify to it (the will of 
our Maker) determines their actions to be morally 
good ur evil, U'at/s. 

2. The neglect or refusal to unite with an 
established church in its rites and mode of 
worship; the principles of the English non- 
conformists ‘ Tlie grand pillar and buttress 
of nonconformity ’ South. 

Non constat (non kon'stat). In law Latin, 
it does not appear; it is not clear or plain 
Non-contagion (non-kon-ta'jon), n The 
doctrine that disease is not propagated by 
contagion 

Non-contaglonist (non-kon-ta'jon-ist), n. 
A supporter of the doctrine of non-conta- 
gion. 

Non-contagious (non-kon-ta'jus), a. Not 
contagious 

Non-contagiousness ( uon-kon-ta' j us-nes ), 
n. 1 'he fact of a disease not being commu- 
nicable i)y contagion ; as, tlie non-contagi- 
ousmss of typhoid fever. 
Non-contemporaneous ( non-kon-tem'p 6 - 
ra"ne-u 8 ), a. Not being contemporary, or 
not of contemporary origin. 

Non-content ( non ' kon - tent ), n. In the 
House of Lords, one who gives a negative 
vote, as not being satistled with tlie mea- 
sure. The word is sometimes abridged Into 
Non-con. 

Non - contributing, Non - contributory 

(non-kon-trib'ut-lng, noii-kon-trib'u-to-ri), a. 
Not contributing. 

Non-deciduate (non-de-sid'u-at), a. Inde- 
ciduate (which see). 

Non decimando (non des-i-man'do), n [L., 
not for tithing ] In law, a custom or 
prescription to be discharged of all tithes, 
tfec. 

Non-deliveiTr (non-dS-liv'fir-i), n. A neglect 
or failure of delivery. 

Non demisit (non dS-mrsit). [L , he did not 
demise,] In law, a plea formerly resorted 
to where a plaintiff declared upon a demise, 
without stating the indenture, in an action 
of debt for rent Also, a plea in bar, in re- 
plevin to an avowry for an'ears of rent, that 
Ihe avowant did not devise. Wharton, 
Non-doposltion (non-de'p 6 - 2 i" 0 hon), n. A 
failure lo deposit or throw down. 
Nonddsorlpt (non'de-skrlpt), a. [L. non, 
not, and desoriptus, described. ] 1. Not hither- 
to desciibed or classed.— 2. Not easily de- 
scribed; abnormal or amorphous; odd; un- 
elaisiflable; Indescribable. ‘A nondescript 
animal which might have passed for a mer- | 

oh, oAain; Ch, 8c. loc/i; g, go; j, job; 


maid, as it was paddling in a pool’ Sir W. 
Scott. 

Nondescript (non'dfi-skript), n. 1. Any- 
thing that has not been described.— 2. A per- ] 
son or thing not easily classed : usually ap- 
plied disparagingly. ‘A few ostlers and 
stable nondescripts.’ Dickens. 

His vaunted portfolio was simply a collection of 
nondescripts. Th, Hook. 

Non detlnet (non de'ti-uet). [L., he does 
not detain.] In law, an obsolete plea by 
way of traverse, which occurred in the ac- 
tion of detinue. Wharton. 
Non-development (non-dg-vel'up-ment), n. 

A failure of development. 

Non-discoverv (non-dis-kuv'er-i), n. Want 
of discovery. 

Non dlstringendo (non dis-trin-jeu'do). In 
law, a writ granted not to distrain. 

None (nun), pron. [O.E. nomi, non, none\ 
A. Sax. ndn—ne, not, and dn,one. The loss 
of the final n produced the adjective no, to 
which It now stands in the same relation as 
mine and thitie to my and thy.] 1. Not one, 
used of persons or things, and with a singular 
or a plural verb. 

A'one offend when all alike do dote. Skak. 
There is none that doeth good; no, not one 

Ps XIV, 3 

A'one but the brave deserves the fair. Dry den, 

2. Not any; not a part; not the least por- 
tion. 'Why, I have ate none yet.' Shak. 

Six days shall ye gather it; but on the seventh day, 
which is the sabbath, in it there shall be none 

Exod. xvi. a6. 

Nonet (nun), a. No. 

Thou shall fear day and night, and shalt have none 
assurance of thy life. Deut. xxviii 66 

None (nun), adv. In no way; to no extent; 
in no degree; as, none the richer or the wiser. 
—None the more, none the less, not the more, 
not the less on that account. 

His eager eye scanned Mr. D.’s downcast face 
none the less closely. Dickens. 

None,t n. [Fr., from L. nonus, the ninth, 
from navem, nine. See Nook] The ninth 
hour after sunrise. Chaucer. 

Non-effective (non-ef-fekt’iv), a. 1. Having 
no power to produce an effect ; causing no 
effect; as, a non-effective stroke.— 2, A term 
applied to that portion of the personnel of 
an army or navy not in a condition for ac- 
tive service, as superannuated and half-pay 
officers, pensionei's, and the like ; of or per- 
taining to or caused by this portion of the 
personnel of an anny. 

The non-effective charge, which is now a heavy 

f iart of our public burdens, can hardly be said to 
lavc existed Macaulay. 

Non-efficient (non-ef-fl'shent), a. Not efff- 
cieut, effectual, or competent; specifically, 
milit a term applied to a volunteer who 
has not attended a prescribed number of 
drills and passed a certain standard in shoot- 
ing 

Non-efficient (non-ef-fl'shent), n. One who 
is not efficient ; milit a volunteer who has 
not attended a prescribed number of drills 
and passed a certain standard in rifle-prac- 
tice. 

Non-ego (non'e-go),n. (L.,notI.] Inmetaph. 
all beyond or outside of the ego or conscious 
tliinking subject; the object as opposed to 
the subject. 

The eg^o, as the subject of thought and knowledge, 
is now commonly styled by philosophers the subject; 
and subjective is a familiar expression for what per- 
tains to tlie mind or thinking principle. In contrast 
and correlation to these, the terms object and objec- 
tive are, in like manner, now in general use to denote 
the non-ego, its affections ana properties, and in 
general, the really existent, as opposed to the ideally 
known. Jietd. 

Non-elastic (non-e-las'tik), a. Not elastic; 
destitute of the property of elasticity. Li- 

a uids are termed non-elastic fluids because 
ley have comparatively no elasticity, and 
are thus distinguished from the elastic 
fluids, as air and gases. See Elasticity. 
Non-elect (non-e-lektO. n. svuj. and pi. One 
who is or tnose who are not elected; specifi- 
cally, one who is or those who are not chosen 
to salvation. 

Non-election (oon-^-lek'shon), n. Failure of 
election. 

Non-electric, Non-electrioal ( non-§-iek'- 
trik, non-e-lek'trik-al), a Not electric ; con- 
ducting electricity : a terra now disused. 
Non- electric (non-e-lek'trik), n. An old 
term for a substauce that is not an electric, 
or one that transmits electricity, as metals. 

fat'ik, non-em^at'ik-al), a. Having no em- 
phasis; unemphatic. 

Nonentity (non-en'ti-ti), n. 1. Non-exist- 


ence: the negation of being.— 2. A thing not 
existing. 

There was no such thing as rendering evil for evil, 
when evil was a non-enttty. South. 

3. Nothingness; Insignificance; futility. 

Annies in the West were paralyzed by the inaction 
of a captain who would hardly take the pains of 
writing a despatch to chronicle the nonentity of his 
operations. Brougham. 

4. A person or thing of no consequence or 
importance; as, he is a mere non-entity. 

Non-entry (uon-en'tri), n. In Scots law, the 
casualty which formerly fell to the superior 
where the heir of a deceased vassal neglected 
to obtain himself entered with the superior, 
or, as otherwise expressed, who failed to 
renew the investiture. In virtue of tliis 
casualty the superior was entitled to the 
rents of the feu. 

Non-Episcopal (non-e-pis'kop-al), a. Not 
of the Episcopalian church or denomination. 
Rev. F. G. Lee. 

Non-Episcopalian (non-e-piB'k6-pa"li-au ), 
n. One who does not belong to the Episco- 
palian church. Hev. F. G Lee 
Nones (nonz), n, pi. [L. nonce, from nonus, 
for novenvs, ninth, from novern, nine. ] 

1. In the Rom. calendar, the fifth day of 
the months January, February, April, June, 
August, September, November, and Decem- 
ber, and the seventh day of March, May, 
J uly , and October. The nones were so called 
as falling on the nmth day before the ides, 
both days included.— 2. The office for the 
ninth hour; one of the breviary offices of 
the Catholic Church. 

Nonest (nonz). The occasion; the nonce: 
only used in the phrase for the nones, ori- 
ginally /or f/im Chaucer. See N ONCE. 
None-so-pretty (nun'so-prit-i), n. A plant 
of the genus Saxifraga {S. umbrosa). (jailed 
also London Pride. See SAXIFRAGE. 
None-sparing (nun'spar-lng), a. Sparing 
nobody or nothing; all-destroying. ‘None>- 
sparing wai*. ’ Shak. 

Non-essential (non-es-sen'shal), a. Not 
essential or neoessary; not absolutely ne* 
cessary. 

Non-essential (non-es-sen'shal), n A thing 
that is not absolutely necessaiy or of the 
utmost consequence. 

Non est (non est). [L., he or it is not.] A 
contraction of the legal phra.se Non est in- 
v€7itus (which sec), and popularly used to 
signify, he was not there, he was absent. 
Non est factum (non est fak'tumV (L., it is 
not the fact or deed,] In law, the general 
issue in an action on bond or other deed, 
whereby the defendant formerly denied 
that to be his deed whereon he was sued. 
Wharton 

Non est inventus (non est in-ven'tus). [L., 
he is not found ] In law, the answer made 
by the sheriff in the return of the writ, when 
the defendant Isnot to be found in his baili- 
wick. Wharton. 

Nonesuch (nun 'such), n. 1. A person or 
thing such as to have no parallel ; an extra- 
ordinary thing; a thing that has not its 
equal. ~2. A name given to various objects, 
as to certain plants of the genera Medicago 
(Jf lupuhna) and Lychnis (L. chalcedonica), 
and to a certain kind of apple. Spelled 
also Nonsuch. 

Nonettt (non'et), n. The titmouse. Hol- 
land. 

Nonetto (non-et't6), n. [It.] A piece of 
music in nine parts, or for nine voices or in- 
struments. 

Non-executlOXl(non-ek'B§-ku"shon), n. Neg- 
lect of execution; non-performance. 
Non-existence (non-egz-ist'ens), n. l. Ab- 
sence of existence; the negation of being. 

How uncomfortable would it be to lie down in a 
temporary state of non-existence. A. Baxter. 

2. A thing tliat has no existence or being. 
‘Not only real virtues, but non-existences.’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Non-existent (non-egz-lst'ent), a. Not 
having existence. 

Non-exportation (non-ek8'p6rt-a"8hon), n. 

A failure of exportation; a failure to export 
goods or commodities. 

Non-extensile (non-eks-tens'll), o. Not ex- 
tensile; incapable of being stretched, 
Non-feasanoe ( non-fe'zans), n. [ Tr.faxs- 
ance, from faire, to do.] In law, an oflfence 
of omission of what ought to be done. 
Non-fossiliferous (noii-fos-sll-lf'Sr-us), a. 
Not producing or containing fossils. 
Non-ftllfUhnent (non-ful-fll'ment), n. Ne- 
glect or failure to fulfil; as, the non-fviJOr^ 
ment of a promise or bargain. 


fi. Ft. ton; ng, Bing; th, then; th, (Mn; w, trig; wh, irWg; zh, azure.— See Kbt, 
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VoaUUoxi (nC-nilll-on), n. [L. nonui. nine, 
and ^.jnUlion. ] The number produced by In- 
▼olvlng a milliou to the ninth power; a unit 
with mty-four ciphers annexed ; or, accord- 
ing to the French Bvstem of numeration, a 
unit with thirty ciphers annexed. 
Kon-importatloii fnon-im'p6rt'a"8hon), n. 
Want or failure of importation ; a not im- 
porting goods. 

IlOll-lxnportlzig (non-im-p6rt'ing), a. Not 
bringing from Toreign countries ; as, a non- 
importing city. 

Kon-inhabitant (non-in-haT>lt-antX n. One 
who is not aji inhabitant ; a stranger; a for- 
eigner. 

Hon'lnteryention (non-in't6r-ven"8hon), n. 
The act or habit of not intervening or not 
interfering ; specihcally, the term given to a 
system of policy of not interfering in fore!^ 
politics excepting where a country’s own m- 
terests are distinctly involved. 
Non-intrUBlon (non-in-trS'zhon), n The 
principles of the Non-intrusionists. 
Kon-lntruBionist (non-in tro'zhon-ist), n. 
In the Church of Scotland, one who was 
opposed to the forcible intrusion of unac- 
ceptable clergymen upon objecting congre- 
gations. The Non-intrusionists as a party 
left the Church at the Disruption of 1843, 
founding the Free Church. See Disruption. 
HonlOXllzia (non'i-d-ni"na), A genus of 
many-celled foraminifers found fossil in the 
chalk, tertiaries, and existing in the present 
seas 

Kon-lssuable (non-ish'u-a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being issued; not admitting of 
issue being taken upon it— Non-ismable 
plea, in law, a plea which does not raise an 
Issue on the merits of the case. W'harton. 
Konlus (no'nl-us), n. [From a Portuguese 
of that name belong!]^ to the sixteenth 
century, once credited with the invention. ] 
Same as Vernier. 

Hon-jolnder (non-join'd6r), n. In law, a 
plea in abatement for the non- joining of a 
person as co-defendant, 
lionjurailt (non-jur'antv a. Nonjuring. 
No^urlng (non-jur'ing), a. [L. non, not, 
and jttro, to swear,] Not swearing allegi- 
ance : an epithet applied to the Jacobites 
or that party in Great Britain that would 
not swear allegiance to the government 
after the Bevolution of 1688. 

This objection wa.s offered me by a very piou.s, 
learned, and worthy gentleman of the nonjurtng 
party Sivift 

Honjuror (non-Ju'r^rV n. One who refused 
to take the oath of allegiance to the govern- 
ment and crown of England at the Revolu- 
tion, when James II. abandoned the throne; 
a Jacobite. 

Konjurorlsm (non-ju'r6r-izm), n. The 
principles or practices of nonjurors, 
non • mnltation ( non - lim - it - a ' shon ), n. 
Absence of limits ; failure to limit. 

Kon liquet (non lllcwet), n [L , it does not 
appear.] In law, a verdict given by a jury 
when a matter did not appear clear, and 
was to be deferred to another day of trial. 
Jfou-liuilinoas (non-lum'in-us), a. Not 
luminous ; not accompanied by or not pro- 
ducing incandescence. 

In this case we found that, with non - luntinous 
heat, and even with water below the boiling pouit, 
the polanzing effect was evident IVhnoell. 

Kon-mallniaXLt (non-ma-lig'nant), a. Not 
having mmignant properties, as an ulcer, a 
fever, <kc. 

Kon-manufiusturizig (non-man^a-fak^'tGir- 
IngX a. Not carrying on manufactures ; as, 
fior^manufaciuririg states. 

Hon-marrylllg (non-ma'ri-lng), a. Not 
being disposed to marry ; not matrimonially 
inclined. ‘A non-marrying man, as the 
alang goes. ’ Kingsley 

HOU-member (non'mem-bfir), n. Not a 
member. 

Kon-memberebip (non'mem-b6r-ship), n. 
State of not being a member. 

STon-metaUiC (non-me-tal'ik), a. Not con- 
sisting of metal. 

If(m-Iiatural(non-nat'Qr-al),n. That which 
is not natural; specifically, in a term 
formerly applied to certain things essetitial 
to animal life and health. See extract. 

Under the absurd name of the non-ftaiurais {non- 
Moturaiia) the ancients included six things necessary 
to health , but which by accident or abuse often became 
the cause of diteas^ vi*. air, aliment, exercise, excre- 
tions, sleep, and anectkms of the mind. These are 
now denomnated hygienic agents. Peretra 

Kon 'natural (non-na'tfir-aix a. Not 
natural ; unnatural ; strained or forced. 

I refer to the doctrine there promulgated touching 
the tubscriptkm of religious articles in a non-natural 
*etae. Sir IV. Hamilton. 


NonXie,t n. A nun. Chaucer. 
Non-neoasilty (non-nS-ses'i-ti), n. Ab- 
sence of neoesul^ ; the state or quality of 
being unnecessary. 

Kon-nltr(^nlied (non-nl-troj^en-Izd), a. 
Not containing nitrogen. See Nitrogbn- 
IZBO. 

Nonny (non'l), n. A ninny; a simpleton. 
Ooodriok. 

Non 'Obedience (non-o-bd'di-ens), n. Ne- 
glect of obedience. 

Non 'Observance (non-ob-zdrv'ans), n. 
Neglect or failure to observe or fulfll. 

Non Obstante (non ob-stan'te). [L. ] 
Notwithstauding ; in opposition to what has 
been stated or is to be stated or admitted ; 
in law, a clause formerly frequent in stat- 
utes and letters patent importing a license 
from the king to do a thing whicli at com- 
mon law might be lawfully done, but being 
restrained by act of parliament cannot be 
done without such license. A non obstante 
is now against law. —Non obstante verdicto, 
a judgment sometimes entered by order of 
the court for the plaintiff, notwithstanding 
the verdict for the defendant, or vice versd. 
Nonogeziarlan(non'd-jen-a''ri-Bn), n. Same 
as Nonagenarian. Worcester. 

Nonpareil (non-pa-rer), n. [Fr. non, not 
or no, and pareu, equal.] 1. A person or 
thing of peerless excellence; a nonesuch. 
‘Tho’ you were crowned the nonpareil of 
beauty.* Shak.—2. The specific name for a 
kind of apple, a kind of biscuit, and various 
other things.— 3 A sort of small printing 
type, a little larger than ruby and smaller 
than minion: the type in which this is 
printed. 

Nonpareil (non-pa-rel'), a. Having no 
equal ; peerless ‘ The most nonpareil 
beauty of the world.’ Whitlock. 
Non'pa 3 niient (non-pa'ment), n. Neglect 
of payment ; failure of payment. 

Non -performance (non-p6r-form'ans), n. 
A faihiro or neglect to perform. 

They were Justly charged with an actual non-per- 
formance of what the law requires. South. 

Non -placental (non-pla-sen'tal), a. Not 
having a placenta ; aplacental, as the mai*- 
supials and monotremes. See Aplacental 
Nonplus (non 'plus), n. [L. non, not, and 
plus, more, further.] A state in which one 
is unable to proceed or decide; inability 
to say or do more ; puzzle : usually in the 
phrase at a nonphis. 

They are at a loss, and their understanding is per- 
fectly at a nonplus. Xocke, 

Nonplus (non 'plus), vt pret. pp. non- 
plussed ; ppr. nonplussing To puzzle ; to 
confound ; to put to a stand ; to stop by 
embarrassment 

That sin which is a pitch beyond all those must 
needs be such an one as must nonplus the devii him- 
self to proceed farther. South 

Non-ponderosltv (non-pon'd6r-oB"i-ti), n. 

Destitution of weight ; levity. 

Non ' ponderous (non-pon'ddr-us), a. 
Having no weight 

Non-preparation (non-prep'a-rR"Bhon), n. 
The state of being unprepared ; want of 
preparation. 

Non presentation ( non-preB'en-ta"8hon ), 
n. pAilure or neglect of presentation. 

Non -production ( non - pro -duk' shon), n. 
A failure to produce or exhibit. 

Non -professional (non-pro-fe'shon-al), a. 
Not belon^ng to a profession ; not done by 
or proceeding from professional men. 

Non -proficiency (non-prO-fl'shen-si), n. 
Failure to make progress. 

Non-proficient (non-pro-fl'shent), n. One 
who has failed to improve or make progress 
in any study or pursuit Bp. Hall. 

Non pros, (non pros), n. [L. , abbre v. of non- 
prosequitur.] In law, a judgment entered 
against the plaintiff in a suit when he does 
not appear to prosecute. 

Non pros, (non pros), v. t To fail to prose- 
cute ; to let drop : said of a suit. 

Non prosequitur (non prd-se'kwit-^r). 
(L , he does not prosecute,] See Non pros. 
Non-recurrent (non-re-ku'rent), a. Not 
occurring again. 

Non-recurring (non-rS-ku'ring), a. Non- 
recurrent. 

Kon-regardanoe (non-rg-gkrd'ans), n. 
Want of due regard; slight; disregard. 
Shah. 

Non-remnt (non-rS'jent), n. In English 
universities, a Master of Arts whose regency 
has ceased. 

Non -rendition (non-ren-dl'shon), n. Ne- 
glect of rendition; failure or neglect to 
render what is due. 


Non- resemblance (non-rfi-zem'blans), n. 
Dissimilarity ; unlikeness. 

Non-resldenoe (non-rez'l-dens), n. Failure 
or neglect of reiuding where oflloial duties 
require one to reside, or on one’s own lands : 
residence by clergymen away from their 
cures. 

If the character of persons chosen into the Church 
had been r^arded there would be fewer complaints 
of non-resiaence. Swift. 

Non-resident (non -rez'i- dent), a. Not 
residing in a particular place, on one's 
own estete, or m one’s proper place ; as, a 
non-resident clergyman or landowner. 
Non-resident (non-rez'i-dent), n. One who 
does not reside on one’s own lands or in the 
place where official duties require ; a clergy- 
man who lives away from his cure. 

There arc not ten clerpymen In the kingdom who 
can be termed non-resuimts. Swt/t. 

Non -resistance (non-r^-zist'ans), 71 . The 
omission of resistance ; passive obedience ; 
submission to authority, power, or usurpa- 
tion without opposition. 

The Church be awed or cajoled into any 

practical acceptation of its favourite doctrine of 
non-resistance. C Knif'ht. 

Non-resistant (non-rg-zist'ant), a. Making 
no resistance to power or oppression ; pass- 
ively obedient. 

Non-resistant (non-re-zlst'ant), n. 1. One 
who maintains that no resistance should be 
made to constituted authority even when 
unjustly exercised,— 2. One who holds that 
violence should never be resisted by force. 
Non-resisting (non-rg-zist'ing), a Making 
no resistance ; offering no obstruction ; as, 
a non-resisting medium. 

Non-retum (non-rg-tem'), n. A failure or 
neglect to return. ‘ The alarm of Sarah at 
her non-retum.’ Ld. Lyttoti. 

Non -ruminant (non-ro'mi-nant), a. Not 
ruminating or chewing the cud ; as, a non- 
ntminant animal. 

Non-sane (non-san'), a Unsound; not per- 
fect; as, a person of non-sane memory. 
Black stone. 

Nonsense (non'sens), n. 1. No sense; that 
which is not sense; words or language which 
have no meaning, or which convey no just 
ideas; absurdity. ‘Sense and iionsense.’ 
Drudeii. ‘ To make nonsense more pompous, 
and furbelow bad poetry with good print- 
ing.’ Prior.— 2. Trifles; things of no Im- 
portance. 

You sham stuff there Is an end of you— you must 
pack off along with plenty of other nonsense. 

ir. Black. 

— Nonsense verses, verses made by taking 
any words which may occur without refer- 
ence to forming any connected sense, a 
pleasing rhythm or a grotesque effect being 
all that is aimed at. 

Nonsensical (non-sen'si-kal), a. Having no 
sense; unmeaning; absurd; foolish. ‘Jven- 
sensical systems.^ Ray. 

Nonsensically (non-sen'si-kal-li), adv. In a 
nousensiced manner : absurdly ; without 
meaning. ‘ Never was anything more non- 
sensicaUy pleasant.’ Sir R. 1/ Estrange. 
NonsenslcalnesB ( non-sen 'si-kal-nes), n. 
Jargon; absurdity; that which conveys no 
proj^r ideas. 

Non -sensitive (non-sen'si-tiv), a. 1. Not 
sensitive ; not keenly alive to impressions 
from external objects.- 2. t Wanting sense 
or perception. 

Non-senifftlve (non-sen'si-tiv), n. One hav- 
ing no sense or perception Eeltham. 

Non sequitur (non sek'wl-tdr), 71 f L. , it does 
not follow. ] In law or logic, an inference 
or conclusion which does not follow from 
the premises. 

Non-sexnal (non-seks'u-al), a. Destitute 
of sex; sexless; neuter.— Non-sexual repro- 
duction, In physiol. reproduction without the 
contact of an ovum and a spermatozold, 
that is, without the congress of the two 
sexes or of two individuals ; asdxual (which 
see). 

Non-slaveholding (non-slkv'hOld-ingX o. 
Not holding or possessing slaves; as, a non- 
slaveholding state. 

Non-SOdety (non-sd-Bl'e-tl), a. Not belong- 
ing to or connected with a society ; speoln- 
cally applied to a workman who is not a 
member of a trades-society or trades-union, 
or to an establishment in which such men 
are employed; as, a Tum-society man; a rum- 
society workshtm. 

Non-solution (non-so-ltl'shon), n. Failure 
of solu^on or explanation, 

Non-solvenoy (non-sol'ven-sl), n. Inability 
to pay debts. Swift. 

Non-solvent (non-soTvent), a. Not able to 
pay debts; insolvent. 


Wte, fSr, fat, fall; mS, met, her; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tflbe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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iron-fOlTent (non-Borvent), n. An insol- 
vent. 

Non-- sparing (non-Bpar^ing), a. Same as 
D'one-sparing. 

Jfon-Btrlated (non-strl'ftt-ed), a. Not stri- 
ated.— -Non-Binated fibre, in anat the fibre 
constituting the muBcles ministering to the 
organic functions, in contradistinction to 
striated fibre, which ministers to the ani- 
mal functions. 

Non-SUbmlflBlon(non-Bub-ml'shon),n.Want 
of submission. 

Non-BUbmlBBlve (non-sub-mis'iv), a. Not 
submissive. 

NonBUOb (non'such). See Nonesuch. 
NonBlllt (non'sut), n. Stoppage of a suit at 
law. The Judge orders a nonsuit when the 
plaintiff falls to make out a legal cause of 
action, or fails to support his pleadings by 
any evidence. Whether the evidence which 
he gives can be considered any evidence at 
all of a cause of action is a question of law 
for the Judge. When the Judge holds that 
there is no evidence he directs the plaintiff 
to be called, and the associate thrice calls 
the plaintiff to come into court or to lose 
his writ. If he does not answer he is non- 
suited. 

Nonsuit (non'sfit), v. t In law, to subject 
to a nonsuit ; to deprive of the benefit of a 
legal process, owing to failure to appear in 
court when called upon. ‘ The whole king- 
dom of Ireland, nonsuited in default of ap- 
pearance.’ Swijt. See the noun. 

Nonsuit (non’sut), a. Nonsuited. ’The 
plaintiff must become nonsuit’ Dr. Tyng. 
Non “ surety t (non'shOr-ti), n. Absence of 
surety; want of safety; insecurity. 
Non-tenuit (non-ten'u-it), n. [L., he did not 
hold ] In law, an obsolete plea in bar to 
replevin, to avowry for arrears of rent, that 
the plaintiff did not hold in manner and 
form as the avowry alleged. Wharton. 
Non -tenure (non-ten'ur), n. In law, an 
obsolete plea in bar to a real action, liy say- 
ing that he (the defendant) held not the 
land mentioned in the plaintiff’s count or 
declaration, or at least some part thereof. 
Wharton. 

Non-term (non't^rm), n. In laxo, a vaca- 
tion between two terms of a court. 
Nontronlte (noiTtron-it), n. Hydrated sili- 
cate of iron ; a variety of chloropal occur- 
ring in small nodules, imbedded in an ore 
of manganese It is found in France in the 
arondissernent of Nontron, department of 
Dordogne 

Non-uniformlst, Non - uniformitaxian 

(non-u'ni-form-ist, non-&'ni-form-i-ta"ri-an), 
n. In geol. one who is not a uniformist 
or uniformitarlan, but who believes that 
changes in the earth’s surface were in former 
geological periods produced by cataclysms 
or causes more violent than those operating 
now. 

Nonuplet (non-ii'plet), n fL nonus, the 
ninth, and plico, to fold.] In xnusic, a group 
of nine notes to be performed in the time 
of eight or six. 

Non- usance t (non-fiz'ans), n. Neglect of 
use Sir T. Browne. 

Non -user (non-uz'6r), n. In law, (a) neg- 
lect of ofticial duty ; default of perhumlng 
the duties and services required of an 
officer. 

An office may be forfeited by inisu.ser or uon-user 
Blacksfone 

(b) Neglect or omission to use an easement 
or other right Kent. 

Non- vernacular (non-v6r-nak’u-16r),a. Not 
vernacular; not idiomatic. * knon-vemac- 
ntor expression.’ Sir W. Hamilton. 
Noodle (no’dl), n. [A form akin to ?wddy. ] 
1 A simpleton. [Colloq.] 

The whole of these fallacies may be gathered to- 
gether in a little oration which we will denominate 
the noodle's oration. Sidney Smith. 

2. A strip of rolled dough, used in soup. E. 
H. Knight. 

Noodledom (nO'dl-dom), n. The region of 
simpletons; noodles or simpletons collec- 
tively. [Cant. ] 

Nook (nbk), n. [Comp. Sc. rutuk, Ir niuc, a 
nook.] A comer; a narrow place formed by 
an angle in bodies or between bodies; a 
recess ; a secluded retreat. ‘ This dark se- 
quester’d nook.’ Milton. ‘The household 
nook, the haunt of all affections pure. ' Keble. 

Safely in harbour 

Is the king’s ship, in the deep nooh where once 
Thou called’st me up. Shah. 

Nook - Bhotton t ( nbk ' shot-u ), a. Haying 
many nooks and comers ; having a coast in- 
dented with gulfs, bays, firths. Ac. ‘ That 
•Kxrtj-iiiotten isle of Albion.’ Shak. 


Nodlogloal (nd-O-lof Ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
DoOlogy. Sir W. Hamilton. 

NodloglBt (nd-oTo-Jist), n. One versed in 
nodlogy. 

Nodlogy (nd-oFo-ji), n. JGr. noos, the mind, 
and logos, discourse.] science of intel- 
lectual facts or phenomena. 

Noon (ndn), n. [A. Sax. ndn, D. men, from 
L. nona (aom), the ninth hour; originally 
8 p.m., the time of eating the chief meal, 
but afterwards the term became applied to 
the mid-day hour, the chief meal being no 
doubt also shifted correspondingly. In 
Dan. nme is an afternoon meal, a collation.] 

1. The middle of the day; the time when 
the sun is in the meridian ; twelve o’clock. 

2. The middle or culminating point of any 
course; the time of greatest brilliancy or 
power; the prime. ‘In the very noon of 
that brilliant life.' Motley. ‘Manhood’s 
mon.’ Tennyson. — Noon of night, mid- 
night. Dry den; Byron.— Apparent or real 
noon, the time when the real sun, or the 
sun which appears, is on the meridian. It 
is opposed to mean mon. See Mean. 

Noon (ndn), a. Meridional. Young. 

Noondkv (ndn'da), n. Mid-day; twelve 
o’clock In tne day. 

And yesterday the bird of night did sit 

Even at noonday upon the market-place. Shak. 

Noonday (ndn'da), a. Pertaining to mid- 
day; meridional; as, the monday heat. 

Nooning (non’ ing), n. Repose at noon; 
sometimes, repast at noon. 

Is this more pleasant to you than the whirr 
Of meadowl.-irk, and her sweet roundelay, 

Or twitter of little fieldfares, as you take 
Your nooning in the shade of bush and brake? 

Longfellow. 

Noonshun (non'shun), n. [See Nuncheon.] 
A light meal eaten at noon; a nuncheon. 

NoonBteadt (nou’sted), n. ’The station of 
the sun at noon. 

Till now It nigh’d the noonstead of the day. 

Drayton. 

Noontide (non'tid), n. [Notni, and tide, time; 
A. Sax, nbnttd.] The time of noon; mid- 
day. 

Noontide (nbn'tid), a. Pertaining to noon; 
meridional. ‘Noontide repast.’ Milton 

Noops (nops), n. pi. The popular name for 
Bubus Chamcemorus, or cloudberry. 

Noorv.tn. [Fr. nourri, nourished.] A boy; 
a stripling. 

And in her arms the naked noory strained 
"Whereat the boy began to strive ^ood 

Turberville 

Noose (nos or noz), n. [Probably from L. 
nodosus, knotty, from mdus, a knot; comp. 
Languedoc nous, a knot, from L. nodus (for 
g nodus), a knot, a word cog. with E. knot] 
A running knot, which binds the closer the 
more it is drawn. ‘Caught in mine own 
noose. ’ Beau, d: FI. 


Where the hangman docs dispose 

To special friend the knot of noose. Hudibras. 

Noose (noz), v.t pret. A pp. noosed; ppr. 
noosing. To tie in a noose ; to catch in a 
noose; to entrap; to ensnare. ‘To noose 
and entrap us.’ Dr. H. More. 

Nootka-dog (nOt'ka-dog), n. A large variety 
of dog domesticated by the natives of NooVea 
Sound It is chiefly remarkable for its long 
wool-like hair, which when shorn off holds 
together like a fleece, and is made into gar- 
ments. 

Nopal (no 'pal), n. [Mexican iwpalli.] A 
name of several cactaceous plants of the 
genera Nopalea and Opuntia. See Nopalea, 
Opuntia. 

Nopalea (nO-pa'lS-a), n. A genus of South 
American cactaceous plants, distinguished 
from Opuntia by its long stamens, including 
N. coccinellifera, the nopal or cochineal 
plant. It grows to the height of 8 or 10 feet, 
and is of a tree-like appearance. Plantations 
of it are made for rearing cochineal Insects, 
in which the plants are arranged in lines 
and kept down to the height of 4 feet. See 
cut COCHINEAL-FIQ. 

Nopalry, Nopalery (n5'pal-ri, no-pal’Sr-i), 
71. A plantation of nopals for rearing 
cochineal insects. Such plantations often 
contain 60,000 plants. The cochineal planta- 
tions of Mexico are chiefly of Ommtia Tuna. 
but Nopalea coccinellifera is also cultivated 
for the same purpose. 

Nope (n6p), n. A provincial name for the 
bullfinch. ‘The red-sparrow, the nope, the 
red-breast, and the wren.’ Drayton. 

No-popery (nd-pO'pAr-i), a. A term express- 
ive of violent opposition to Roman Catholi- 
cism ; as, a no popery cry. 

Nopster T (nop'stdr), n. [A Sax. Anoppa, D. 
mppe, nap or flock of cloth, with fem. 


suffix -fter. See Nap.] A female whose 
occupation formerly it was to nln off the 
knots, flock, pile, or nap of woven fabrics in 
preparation for the markets. 

Nor (nor), conj. [Or with the neg. particle 
ne, n- prefixed : old forms were mtlUr, 
nouther. See OR.] A word used to render 
negative the second or a subsequent mem- 
ber of a clause or sentence : correlative to 
neither or some other negative. 

I neither love nor fear thee, Shak. 

Have you no wit, manners, n$r honesty? Shak. 
Formerly a second negative was often used 
along with nor without altering the sense. 

I know not love, nor will not know it. Shak. 

In some cases, usually in poetry, neither is 
omitted, and the negation which it would 
express is included in mr. 

Simois nor Xanthus shall be wanting there. 

Dr^n. 

Sometimes in poetry mr is used for neither 
in the first part of the proposition. 

I nor spake nor stirred. Coleridge. 

Nor is frequently equivalent to and mi, and 
in this sense does not always correspond to 
a foregoing negative. 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, x Cor. ii. 9. 
The tale is long, nor have I heard it out. Addison. 
He drank one draught, nor needed more. Byron. 
Fowls clucked and strutted in the stables. . . 
Nor was it more retentive of its ancient state within. 

Dickens. 

Noraghe (nd-rtt'ga), n. pi. Noraghl (nd-rii'- 
ge). One of a certain class of monuments, 
probably sepulchral, very numerous in the 
island of Sardinia. They consist of circular 
or elliptical structures of the form of a 
truncated cone, to which access is given by 
a door situated to the south-east, and open- 
ing on a corridor which communicates with 
two ranges of chambers before reaching the 
central tower. Also written Nuraghe. 
Brande & Cox. 

Norbertine (nor'bSr-tin), n. Eccles. a mem- 
ber of the order of Pre-monstrants, from 
their founder St. Norbert See Pre-MON- 
STRANT. 

NordliauBen-acld (nord-houz'n-as’id), n. 
Brown fuming sulphuric acid, used as a sol- 
vent of IndlTO. It is so named from the 
place where It is manufactured. 

Norfolk - crag (nor-fok-krag ), 71. In geol. 
an English tertiary formation belonging to 
the older pliocene, resting on the chalk and 
Loudon clay. It consists of irregular beds 
of ferruginous sand-clay, mixed with marine 
shells and mastodon and elephant remains. 
Norfolk-lBland Pine. A species of tree of 
the genus Araucaria (A. excelsa), nat. order 
ConifersB, abounding on Norfolk Island and 
several other islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
where it attains a heiglit of 200 feet or mmre, 



Norfolk-Island Pine {Araucaria excelsa). 


with a diameter of 10 or 11 feet, and forms 
a magnifleent tree. The leaves are much 
shorter than in the araucarias proper, and 
but slightly flattened. Its timber is said 
to be valuable, being white, tough, and 
close-grained. It does not thrive in th® 
open air In our climate, but grows remark- 
ably well in conservatories. Some botanists 
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place this tree with one or two others in a 
j^nuB called Eutassa. 

Horia (n6'ri-a), n. [Sp.] An hydraulic ma- 
chine used in Spain, Syria, Palestine, and 
otlier countries for raising water. It consists 
of a water-wheel with revolving buckets or 
earthen pitchers, like the Persian wheel, , 
but its modes of construction and operation ! 
are various. These machines are generally 
worked by animal power, though in some 
countries they are driven by the current of 
a stream acting on floats or paddles attached 
to the rim of the wheel 
Norlce,t n [See Nourice.] a nurse. Chau- 
cer. 

Norie.t «■ [See NooRr.] A foster-child. 
Chaucer. \ 

Norlmon (nor'i-mon), n. A Japanese palan- 
quin. Bayard Taylor. 

Norlture, t n. Nurture; bringing up. i 
Spenser. 

Norium (n6'ri-um), n The name given to 
an hypothetical metal supposed to be asso- 
ciated with zirconium in most, if not all, 
the minerals which contain the latter. 
Norland, Norlan* (norland, noi-'lan), a. 
Northland; belonging to the north. ‘A’or- 
land winds pipe down the sea ’ Tennyson. 
[Old English and Scotch.] 

Norm (norm), n. [L. nornia, a carpenter’s 
square, a rule ] 1. A rule ; a pattern ; a 
moiiel ; an authoritative standard. 

This Church (the Roman) has established its own 
artificial norm, the standard measure of all scicnt-e 
Theoiiore Parker. 

2 In physiol a typical structural unit; a 
tiTJe 

Every living creature is formed in an egg and 
grows up according to a pattern and a inode of de- 
velopment common to its type, and of these embry- 
onic norms there are but four .Aj^^assiz 

Norma (nor'ma), n. [L , a rule] 1 A 
rule ; a principle ; a norm 

There is no uniformity, no nortna, principle, or 
rule, jierceivable m the distribution of the primeval 
natural agents through the universe y. S. Miii 

2. A square for measuring right angles, used 
by carpenters, masons, and other artificers to 
make their work rectangular —3. A pattern; 
a gauge; a templet; a model E H Knight. 

4. The Rule, a southern constellation, situ- 
ated between Scorpio and Lupus. It con- 
tains twelve stars all below the fourth mag- 
nitude 

Normal (nor'ma!), a. [L. nonnalis, from 
norma, a Sfiuare, a rule, whence also emr- 
mou8 ] 1. According to a rule, principle, or 
norm ; obeying what is believed to be the 
established law ; conforming with a certain 
type or standard ; not abnormal ; regular 
* iRe same normal condition of the parts of 
a flower ’ Uenslow. 

The deviations from the normal type or decasyl- 
iable iine would not justify us in concluding that it 
(rhythmical cadence) was disregarded Hallam 

2. Inpeom perpendicular; applied to a per- 
pendicular line drawn to the tangent line of 
a curve, or the tangent plane of a surface at 
the point of contact. The section of a sur- 
face by a plane containing a normal drawn 
from any point is called the normal section 
at that i)oint —Eorrnal school (from Fr. 
i^cole normale, lit. a school that serves as a 
model), a school in which teachers are in- 
structed in the principles of their profession 
and traine<l in the practice of it ; a training- 
college 

Nonnal (noFriml). n In geom. a perpendic- 
ular; the straight line drawn from any point 
in a curve in its plane at right angles to 
the tangent at that point ; or the straight 
line drawn from any point in a surface, at 
right angles to the tangent plane at that 
ptiint. 

Normalcy (nor'mal-sl), n. In geom. the 
state or fact of being normal. [Rare ] 
Normalization (noFmal-iz-a^shon), n Re- 
duction to the state of l>eing normal; reduo- | 
tion to a standard or type. 

Normally (noFmal-ll). adv. In a normal : 
manner or state; according to rule, stand- ' 
ard, or type. 1 

Normal -aOhool (nor’mal-skbl), n. See 
under Normal. 

Norman (nor'man),n Nawf. a short wooden ; 
bar to be thrust into a hole of the windlass, | 
on which to fasten the cable ; also, a bar | 
fixed throngb the head of the rudder, and a f 
pin fixed to confine the cable from falling 
off, 

Norman (nor’man), n. A Northman; a name 
given primarily to a Scandinavian, but now 
applied to a native or inhabitant of Nor- 
mandy, which takes its name from a body 


I of Scandinavians who settled here in the 
tenth century. 

Norman (nor'man), a. Pertaining to Nor- 
mandy, or the Normans; as, the Norman 
dialect.— Norman architecture, the round- 
arched style of architecture, a variety of 
the Romanesque, introduced at the Norman 
Conquest from France into Britain, where 



Norman Doorway, Earls Barton, Northamptonshire 


it prevailed till the end of the twelfth cen- 
tui^. The general character of this style is 
massive simplicity, with a certain degree of 
nobleness and grandeur. The more specific 
characteristics are: cruciform churches with 
apse and apsidal chapels, the tower ris- 



Nornian Window. Steetley, Derbyshire. 


Ing from the intersection of nave and tran- 
sept; vaults barrel -sliaped, that of main 
body being of wood; the doorways, the glory 
of the style, deeply recessed, with highly de- 
corated mouldings, sometimes continuous 
round iamb and arch, but more usually 
adorned with a series of shafts having tlieir 



Interlacing Arches, Norwich Cathedral. 


capitals surmounted by a series of highly 
enriched mouldings; the windows small, 
round-headed, placed high in the wall, and 
opening with a wide splay inside ; piers 
massive, generally cvlindrical or octagonal, 
and sometimes enriched with shafts; capitals 
cushion-shaped, sometimes plain, more fre- 
quently enriched either with fanciful forms 
or by suggestions from the Corinthian and 
Ionic; buttresses broad, with but small pro- 
jection. and used not for strength but. for 
defining wall-spaces; walls frequently de- 
corated by bands of arcades with single or 
interlacing arches. In course of time the 
style became much modified. The arches 
began to assume the pointed character ; the 
vaults to be formed by the intersection of 
two subsidiary vaulto at right angles; piers, 


walls, &c., less massive; short pyramidal 
spires crown the towers; and altogether tho 
style assumes a more delicate and refined 
(iharacter, passing gradually into the Early 
English. In addition to ecolesiastioal build- 
ings, the Normans reared many castellated 
structures, the best remaining specimen of 
which is the Wliite Tower or Keep of tho 
Tower of London. — Norman - French, the 
language spoken by the Normans at the 
CoiK^uest, and in which several formal pro- 
ceedings of state are still carried on. It 
was the language of English legal procedure 
till the reign of Edward III. 

Normanlze (noFman-iz), v.t. To make Nor- 
man or like a Nonnan. ‘It Normanized 
tliem.’ Lord Lytton. 

Noma, Nom (noFna, norn), n. In Soand. 
myth, one of tiie three Fates, past, present, 
and future, whose decrees were irrevocable. 
They were represented as three young 
women, named respectively Urd, Verdandi, 
and Skuld. There were numerous inferior 
Norns, each individual having one who de- 
tennined his fate. 

Near tlie fount.ain, which is under the ash, stands 
a very beauteous dwelling, out of which go three 
maidens, named L'rd, Vcrilandi, and Skuld. These 
maidens fix the lifetime of all men, and are railed 
IVortis. But there are indeed many other Norns, 
for, when a man is born, there is a Norn to deter- 
mine his fate Some arc known to be of heavenly 
orijfm, but others belong to the race of the elves and 
the dwarfs Trans Prose Bdda, 

Norroy (nor'oi), n. {North, and row, king, 
north king ] The title of the third of the 
three English kings-at-anns, whose jurisdic- 
tion lies to the north of the Trent ‘ Prouder 
by far than all the Garters, Norroys and 
Clarencieux.’ Burke See KiNG-AT-ARMS. 
Norse (nors), n A name for the language 
of Norway. — OW Norse, the ancient lan- 
guage of Scandinavia, represented by the 
classical Icelandic and still with wonderful 
purity by modern Icelandic 
Norse (nors), n Of or belonging to ancient 
Scandinavia or its language, 

Norseman (nors'man), n A native of an- 
cient Scandinavia; a Northman 
Norte (norita), 7i. [Sp 7iorte, the north, the 
north wind.] The name of certain violent 
gales from the north which prevail in the 
Gulf of Mexico from September to March. 
Called also Norther. 

Nortelrie,t n Nurture ; education Chau- 
cer. 

North (north), 71 [A. Sax. 7iorth, Icel. northr, 
G Sw and Dan. nord, north Origin un- 
known 'Pile Fr 7iord, Sp It. Pg norte, are 
of Teutonic origin.] 1. One of the cardinal 
points, being tliat point of the horizon 
vhich is directly opposite to the sun in the 
meridian, on the left hand when we stand 
with the face to the east; or it is that point 
of intei-section of the horizon and mendlan 
which is nearest our pole —2 A region, 
tract, or country, or a part of a region, tract, 
or country lying opposite to the south, or 
situated nearer the north point than an- 
other point of leckoning 

More uneven and unwelcome news 

Came from tlie north Shak. 

3. The north wind. 

No, I will speak as liberal as the north Shak 

North (north), a. Northeni; being in the 
north; as, the noi'th polai* star. 

This shall be your north border : from the great 
sea yc shall point out for you mount Hor. 

Nmri xxxiv. 7, 

— North foUoiving, in astron in or towards 
that (luadrant of the heavens situated be- 
tween the north and east points.— Norf A 
preceding, in or towards the quadrant be- 
tween the north and west points. 

North (north), v.i. Naut. to move or veer 
towards the north. 

North-east (north-dst'), n. The point be- 
tween the north and east, at an equal dis- 
tance from each. 

North-east (north-est'), a. Pertaining ta 
the north-east; proceeding from or directed 
towards that noint; north-eastern; as, a 
north-east wind; to liold a iiortA-ea«t course. 
-North-east passage, a passage for ships 
along the northern coasts of Europe and 
Asia to the Pacific Ocean The first to make 
the complete voyage by this passage was 
the Swedish explorer Nordenskibld, after it 
had been from time to time attempted In 
vain for upwards of three centuries. 
North-easter (north-§8t'6r), n. 1 . A wind 
j from the north-east. ‘Welcome, wild NorfA- 
easterl* Kingsley —2. A name given to the 
j silver shilling and sixpence of New Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles I., from their 


FAte, tax, fat, fgU; mA, met, h^r; pine, pin; n5te, not, roOve; tfibe, tub. bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc, abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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haring the letters N.E. (New Inland) lin- 
pressed on one of their sides. 
!forth-eatterly(north-est'6r-ll),a. Towards 
or from the north-east ; as, a twrth-easterly 
course ; a north-easterly wind, 
North-ea«toni(north-S8t'6rn), a. Pertain- 
ing to or being in the north-east, or in a 
direction to the north-east; north-easterly. 
North-eastward ( north -6st'w6rd), adv. 
Towards the north-east. 

Norther (north'er), n. Naut. see Norte. 
Northerliness (nor'TH6r-li-ne8), n. The 
state of being northerly. 

Northerly (nor'Tner-li), a. l. Pertaining 
to or being in or towards the north; nor- 
thern. ‘Those norf/ieWy nations.' Drayton 
2. Proceeding from the north. ‘ Northerly 
and southerly winds. ' Derham. 
Northerly (nor'THSr-li), adv. Towards the 
north; as, to sail northerly. 

Northern (nor'TH6m), a. 1. Pertaining to 
or being in the north; nearer to that point 
than to another point of reckoning or obser- 
vation. 


Like a streamer of tlie northern morn, 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night with noises of the northern sea 

Tennyson. 

2. In a direction toward the north, or a 
point near it; as, to steer a northern course. 

3. Proceeding from the north. ‘The nor- 
thern wind.’ Shak Northern Crown, the 
Corona Borealis, a small and bright constel- 
lation near Hercules -- Northern diver. See 

Northern hemisphere, that half of 
the earth north of the equator.— jyor^/iern 
lights, the popular name of the aurora bor- 
ealis. —.Yort/ieru signs, those signs of the 
zodiac that are on the north side of the 
equator, viz. Arles, Taurus, Gemini, Can- 
cer, Leo, and Virgo. 

Northern (nor' THt‘rn), n. A native or in- 
habitant of the north, of a northern coun- 
try, or northern part of a country. Ilal- 
lam. 

Northern-drift (nor'TH6rn-drlft), n In 
geol a name formerly given to boulder-clay 
of tile pleistocene period, when its materials 
were supposed to have been brought by 
polar currents from the north. 

Northerner (nor'TH^m-^r), n. A native of 
or resident in the northern part of any coun- 
try, more specifically of a country divided 
into two distinct sections, a northern and a 
southern; as, the northerners and southern- 
ers of the United States 


I must say, as being myself a northerner, it is least 
where it ought to be largest Gladstone. 

Northemlyt (nor'TH^rn-li), adv Toward 
the north Hakewill. 

Northernmost (nor'TH6m-mdst), a. Situ- 
ated at the point furthest north. Edin. 
Rev. 

Northing (north'ing), n 1. The distance of 
a planet from the equator northward; north 
declination.— 2. In navig. and surv. the dif- 
ference of latitude northward from the last 
point of reckoning: opposed to southing. 
Northman (north'man), 71. pi. Northmen. 
A name given to the iuhabitaJits of the north 
of Europe, especially the ancient Scandina- 
vians; whence Norman. Coleridge. 
Northmost(north'rndst),a Situated farthest 
to the north; northernmost. Defoe. 
Northness (north'nes), n. The tendency in 
the end of a magnetic needle to point to the 
north. Faraday. 

North-polar (north-pdl'^r), a. Pertaining 
to the north pole or regions near the north 
pole. 

North Pole (north' p61), n. 1. That point 
of the heavens towards the north which is 
90® every way distant from the equinoctial, 
or the upper extremity of the imaginary 
axis on which the celestial sphere is sup- 
posed to revolve. — 2. The northern ex- 
tremity of the earth's axis. See Pole. 
North-star (north'star), n. 'J’he north polar 
star, the star » of the constellation Ursa 
Minor. It is close to the true pole, conse- 
quently never sets, and is thei*efore of great 
importance to navigators in the northern 
hemisphere. 

Northumbrian (north-umTirl-an), a. Of 
or pertaining to Northumberland or its in- 
habitants. 

Northumbrian (north um'bri-an),n. A na- 
tive or inhabitant of Northumberland. 
Northward ( north 'w6rd), adv. [A. Sax. 
northmard. ] Toward the north, or toward 
a point nearer to the north than the east 
and west points. ‘The fairest creature 
northward born.’ l^hak. 

Nor^ward (north'w6rd), a. Toward the 


north. ‘Threw many a northward look.' 

Shak. 

Northward (north'w^rd), n. The northern 
part; the north end. 

The tall pines 

That darkened all the northward of her hall. 

Tennyson. 

Northwardly (north'w6rd-Ii), a. Having a 
northern direction. 

Northwardly (north'w6rd-li), adv. In a 
northern direction. 

Northwards (north'wSrdz), adv. Towards 
the north; northward. 

North-west (north-west'), n. The point in 
the horizon equally distant between the 
north and west. 

North-west (north-west'), a. 1. Pertaining 
to or being in the point between the north 
and west; north-westerly.— 2. Proceeding 
from the north-west; as, a north-west wind. 
—North-west passage, a passage for ships 
from the Atlantic Ocean Into the Pacific by 
tlie northern coasts of the American conti- 
nent, long sought for. and at last discovered 
in 1850-1 by Sir R. M‘Clure. The discovery 
is not one of practical utility, being merely 
the solution of a scientific problem. 
North-wester (north-west'(;r), A wind 
or gale from the north-west. 
North-westerly (north-west'6r-li), a. i. To- 
wards the nortn-west.— 2. From the north- 
west; as, a north-westerly wind. 
North-western (north-west'6rn), a. 1. Per- 
taining to or being in the north-west, or in 
a direction to the north-west; as, a north- 
western course. - 2. North - westerly ; from 
the north-west ; as, a north-western gale 
North-westward (north-west'werd), adv 
Towards the north-west. 

North-wind (north'w'ind), n. The wind that 
blows from the north. ‘Driven by a keen 
north-wind ' Milton 

Norway-lohster (nor'wa-lob-st^r), n. The 
Nephrops norvegicus. See Nephrops. 
Norway-maple (nor'wa-ma-pl), n A tree 
of the genus Acer, the A.vlafanoides, which 
grows to a great size, and has large leaves. 
It grows in Norway, and also in Germany, 
Switzerland, and the north of Poland. Its 
wood is held in great estimation, and its 
nice yields sugar by evaporation, 
orway-spruce (nor'wa-spros), n A tree 
of the genus Abies, A. txcelsa, wliich abounds 
in Norway, whence it is imported both as 
spars and as the white deal of that country 
It is used for a great variety of purposes in 
building. 

Norwegian (nor-we'Ji-an), a. Belonging to 
Norway Norwegian haddock. See BER- 
GYLT.— awoodenhox. lined 
with felt, in which partially cooked food is 
placed, and is there thoroughly cooked by 
means of the already acquired heat, which 
is prevented from radiating by the felt 
lining. 

Norwegian (nor-we'ji-an), n. A native of 

Norway 

Norweyan (nor-we'yan), a. [From Norway. ] 
Norwegian. ‘ In the stout Noru>ci/an ranks.' 
Shak. 

Norwlch-crag (nor'ij-krag), n. Same as Nor- 
folk-crag. 

Nose (noz), n. [A. Sax. nasu, nosu, ncese, 
Icel. 7ib8, Dan iicese, Sw. newa, G. nase; cog. 
Pol nos, Rus 7ias, L. nasus (whence Fr. nez. 
It. naso), Skr. 7idsd, nasd—noBe. Probably 
from the noises made through it; comp. 
iieeze, sneeze, snore, Dan. snuse, to snuff. 
Ness, naze are the same word with a slightly 
different form and meaning.] 1. The pro- 
minent port of the face partly subservient 
to the sense of smell, partly forming a por- 
tion of the apparatus of respiration and 
voice, perforated by two similar passages 
called nostrils, which lead to the olfactory 
nerves or nerves of smell. In most of the 
lower animals the nose does not form a dis- 
tinct and prominent feature as In man, but 
is merged in the general prolongation of the 
face and jaws In man the nose serves to 
modulate the voice in speaking, and to dis- 
charge the tears which flow through the 
lachrymal ducts. 

The wretched animal heaved forth such groans 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting, and the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his mnocent nose 
In piteous chase. Shah. 

2. The power of smelling; hence, scent; 
sagacity. 

We are not offended with a dog for a better nose 
than his master. Jeretny Collter. 

8. Something supposed to resemble a nose; 
as, (a) a pointea or tapering projection 
in front of an object; (6) a nozzle, as of a 


bellows, a pipe, a tuyere, dtc.; (e) the beak 
or rostrum of a still ; (d) the end of a man- 
drel on which the chuck of a lathe is secured. 
— To hold one's nose to the grindstone. See 
Grindstonb.—To put one'snoseout (f joint, 
to supplant, supersede, or mortify a person 
by excelling him.— To lead by the nose, to 
lead blindly. — Length of one’s nose, as far as 
one can see at the first look. Carlyle.— -To 
take mpper in the nose, to take offence. Op- 
tick Glasse of Humors.— To thrust one’s nose 
mto the affairs of others, to meddle officiously 
in other people’^s matters; to be a busybody. 
— To turn up the nose, to show contempt. 

‘ To turn up his nose at his father’s customers, 
and be a fine gentleman.' Oeorge Eliot- 
Under one' snose, under the immediate range 
of observation.— Nose of wax, a facile, flex- 
ible, yielding person. Burt07i.—To wipe 
another’s nose, to cheat or cozen him. *I've 
wiped the old men’s 7ioses of their money. ’ 
R. Bernard. 

Noae (ndz), v t 1. To smell ; to scent. ‘You 
shall nose him as you go up the stairs.’ Shak. 

2. To face; to oppose to the face. Burke.—- 

3. To utter in a nasal manner; to twang 
through the nose. Cowley. — 4. To touch 
with the nose. 

Lambs are glad 

Nostn£' the mother's udder. Tennyson. 

Nose (noz), v.i. 1. To smell; to exercise the 
sense of smell. 

Methinks I see one (an opossum) at this moment 
slowly and cautiously trudging over the melting snows, 
by the side of an unfrequented pond, nosifig as it 
goes for the fare its ravenous appetite prefers. 

Audubon. 

2 To pry officiously into what does not con- 
cern one. Goodrich.— Z \ To look big; to- 
bluster; to behave insolently; to turn up 
the nose. 

Adulterous Antony . . . 

Gives his potent regiment to a trull 
That noses it against us, Shak. 

Nosean (nd'ze-an), n. [From a German 
naturalist. Nose.] A mineral found chiefly 
in the eruptive rocks at Lake Laach, near 
Anclernach See ITTNERITE. 

Nose-bag (ndz'bag), n. A baff having straps 
at its upper, open end, by which it may be 
fastened to a horse’s head while he eats the 
contained provender. 

Nose-band (n&z'band), n. That part of a 
bridle which comes over a horse’s nose, and 
is attached to the cheek-straps. A eoUaps- 
ible 7xose-hand is a device to check runaway 
horses by stopping respiration. Called also- 
Nose-piece. 

Nose-blt (n6zn)it), n. In block-making, a bit 
similar to a gouge-bit, having a cutting edge 
on one side of its end. 

Nosebleed (ndz'bled), n. 1. A hemorrhage 
or bleeding at the nose.— 2. A plant {AchiUea 
millefolium), yarrow; milfoil. 

Nosed (ndzd), a. Having a nose; especially 
having a nose of a certain kind and mostly 
used in compounds ; as in long-nosed ‘The 
slaves are nosed like vultures.’ Beau. <fr 
FI. 

Nosegay (ndz'ga), n. A bunch of flowers 
used to regale the sense of smelling; a bou- 

J uet ; a posy. ‘ The nosegay in her breast. ’ 
*ope. 

Nose-herb t (ndz'^rb), n. An herb fit for a 
nosegay; a flower. Shak. 

Noselt (ndz'l), n. To nurse; to train; to 
nuzzle. 

If any man . . . nosel thee in any thing save In 
Christ, he is a false prophet. Tyndale. 

Noseless (nOz'les), a. Destitute of a nose. 

Mangled Myrmidons, 

Noseless and handless, hackt and cnipt, come to him. 

Shak. 

Nose-painting (ndz'pant-ing), n. Coloiuring 
the nose; m^ng the nose red. Shak. 
Nose-pleoe (ndz'pes), «. l. The nozzle of a 
hose or pipe. —2. In optics, that which holda 
the object-glass of a microscope. Double, 
triple, or quadruple nose-pieces are some- 
times attached to the nose of a microscope, 
and hold as many object-glasses of varying 
I>ower, which are brought into requisition 
as required —3. A noseband (which see).— 

4. A piece attached to the point of a helmet, 
and intended to protect the nose. 
Nose-ling (ndz'ring), n. 1. A ring of gold, 
copi>er, or other material, worn as an orna- 
ment by various savage tribes, and more- 
particularly by the South Sea Islanders. — 
2. A ring for the nose of an animal, as a 
bull, a pig, <fec. , , . « 

Nose-sm&rt (nSz'smkrt), n. A plant, Nas- 
turtium; cresa ^ 

Nosetblrl, Nosetbmi,t n. Nostril. CAot*- 
oer; Spenser. 


eh, Main; 6h, Sc. looA; e,go; j,job» h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 
You III. 


TH, fAen; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See KST. 
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NOTE 


NOlillf ^ In arch, the projecting 

ecige of a mooialng or drip; the projecting 
moulding on 
the edge of a 
•tep in a stair. 

Ko&t (noz'l), 
n. A nozale. 

Noaooomial 
<n6-s6>kd'mi* 
alX a. [Gr. 

Tiocokomeion, 
an hospital, 
from notes, 
disease, and 
komeo, to take care of.] Kelating to an hos- 



a a. Nosing.— Stairs and Buttress. 


pital. 

NOflOgrapliy (no-sog'ra-h), n. [Gr. notos, 
disease, ana graphd, to write.] The science 
of the description of diseases. 

Nosolo^cal (nos-o-loj'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to nosmogy, or a systematic classification of 
diseases 


NOflOlOglSt (n5<soro-jist). n. One versed in 
nosology; one who dailies diseases, ar- 
ranges them in order, and gives them suit- 
able namea 

Nosology (nd-sol'o-ji), n. [Gr. nosos, disease, 
and logos, discourse ] 1. A systematic ar- 
rangement or classification of diseases with 
names and definitions, according to the dis- 
tinctive character of each class, order, genus, 
and species. —2. That branch of medical 
science which treats of the classification of 
diseases. 

Nosanomy (no-son'o-mi), n. The nomen- 
clature ^diseases. Dunglison, 

NosopoetiC (nd'so-po-et"ik), a. [Gr. nosos, 
disease, andpoied, to produce,] Producing 
diseases. [Rare.] 


The qualities of the air are nosopoetic ; that is, have 
a power of producing diseases. Arbuthnot. 


Nosotaxy (nos'o-taks-i), n. [Gr. nosos, a 
disease, and taxis, an arrangement.] The 
distribution and classification of diseases. 
Dunglison, 

Nobs (nos), n. [A form of ness.] A promon- 
tory. 

Who was’t shot Will Paterson off the Nass the 
Dutchman he saved from sinking, I trow. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Nostalgia (nos-tal^ji-a), n, [Gr. nostos, re- 
turn, and algos, pain.] A vehement desire 
to revisit one’s native country ; home-sick- 
ness. 

Nostalgic (nos-tarjik), a. Relating to nos- 
talgia; home-sick. 

Nostalgy (nos-tarji), n. Same as Nostalgia. 

Nostoc (nos'tok), n. [From the German name 
nostok, nostoch. ] A genus of green-spored 
gelatinous algse, so nearly resembling the 
genus Ck>llema that the species have been 
supposed to be merely barren lichens. They 
are frequent, especially in sandy soils, and 
immediately after rain in summer, and are 
vernacularly called witches’ butter, /alien 
stars, &c. Many of the species are edible, 
the N. edxUe of China being a favourite in- 
gredient in soup. 

NostocbacoaB, NostochlnesB (nos-td-k&'- 
86-6, nos-t6-kFn6-6}, n. pi. A family of con- 
fervoid algie, of which the genus Nostoc is 
the type. 

Nostoma]lla(nos-t5-ma'ni-a),n. [Or. nostos, 
return, and mania, madness. ] Nostalgia, or 
a morbid desire to return to one’s country, 
aggravated to madness. 

Nostril (noB^tril), n. [0 £. noseihril, nose- 
thirl, nosethurle, A. Sax. nossthgrl, nasthyrl, 
thyrl or third meaning a hole, whence 
thyrlian, to bore, to drill, the same word 
as ihriU. See Drill.] 1. One of the two 
apertures of the nose which give passage 
to air and to the secretions of the nose. — 
H t Acuteness ; perception. 

Methinks a man 

Of your sagacity and clear nostril should 

Have made a bmer choice. B, yonson, 

Nostmni ( nos'tmm ), n. [L. nostrum, ours, 
that is, a medicine belonging to us alone.] 
1. A medicine, the ingredients of which are 
kept secret for the purpose of restricting 
the profits of sale to the inventor or pro- 
prietor; a quack medicine Hence— 2. Any 
scheme or device proposed by a quack or 
charlatan in any department. 

If the people are not taught sound doctrine upon 
the subject, they will fall a prey to the more violent 
and the more interested class of politicians, to the 
incentives of agitators, the arts of impostors, and the 
ne^rums of quacks. Brougham. 


Not (not), odr, [Older not, contr. from 
naught, nought, and equivalent to ne aught: 
A. Bax- naht, noht, ndwiht, lit not a whit ; 
8c. nocht, not. ] A word that expresses nega- 


tion, denial, refusal, or prohibition ; as, he 
will not go; will you remain? I will not. 
Contracted as in don% won’t, ain’t, Ac. 

Hark how he swears. Tom. Nicely brought up 
young man, ain't he, I Bon’t think. T. Nughts. 

—Not the lets, not lesson that account.— 
Not the more, not more on that account. 
[The in these phrases is an old instrumental 
case. See Nevertheless.] 

! So thick a drop-serene hath quenched their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veiled. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt. 

Mtltoft. 

Not t (not), a. Same as Nott. 

N’ot.t For Wot. 1 Know not ; knows 
not; knew not. Chaucer. — 2. Know or knew 
not how to; can or could not. Spemer. 
NotablUa (n6-ta-biri-a). n. pi. Notable 
things ; things worthy of notice. 
Notability (ndt-a-bilT-tl), n. 1. The quality 
of being notable ; notableness — 2. A re- 
markable or notable person or thing; a per- 
son of note. 

Notable (ndt'a-bl), a. [Fr. notable, L. nota- 
bilis, from noto, to mark or note, from 
nota, a mark.] 1. Worthy of notice; re- 
markable ; memorable ; noted or distin- 
guished. 

The success of these wars was too notable to be 
unknown to your ears. Sir P. Sidney. 

2. Conspicuous; easily seen or observed; 
manifest; observable. 

It is impossible but a man must have first passed 
this notable stage, and got his conscience thoroughly 
debauched and hardened, before he can arrive to 
the height of sin South. 

8. Notorious; well or publicly known. ‘A 
most notable coward, and infinite and end- 
less liar’ Shak —4. Excellent; clever in 
any sphere; as, a notable housekeeper. 
[Colloq.] 

Notable (nSt'a-bl ), n. A person or thing of 
note or distinction. In French hist, one 
of the nobles or notable men selected by 
the king to form a parliament or represen- 
tative body (assembly of the notables), when 
the convening of the States General would 
have proved inconvenient to the despotism 
of the monarchy. 

Notableness (ndt^a-bl-ues), n. The state or 
quality of being notable; remarkableness 
Notably (ndt'a-bli), adv. 1. In a notable man- 
ner; memorably; remarkably; eminently.— 
2. With show of consequence or importance. 

‘ Mention Spain or Portugal and he talks 
very notably.’ Addison. 

Notal (no'tal), a. [Gr. nfitos, the back.] Be- 
longing to the back ; dorsal Dunglison. 
Notalg^ (nd-taPji-a), n. [Gr notos, the 
back, and algos, pain.] Jnpathol. pain in the 
back; irritation of the spine. 

Notandum (nO-tan'dum), n. pi. Notanda 
(nd-tan'da) [L.] A thing to be observed or 
noted. 

Notar (nS'tar), n. A notary. [Scotch.] 
Notarial (n6-ta'ri-al). a. 1 Pertaining to a 
notary; as, a notarial seal; notarial evidence 
or attestation. — 2. Done or taken by a no- 
tary.— NotaWaZ acts, those acts in the civil 
law which require to be done uuder the seal 
j of a notary, and are admitted as evidence 
in foreign courts. —JVofanaZ instruments. In 
Scots law, instruments of sasine, of resigna- 
tion, of intimation, of an assignation, of 
premonition of protest, and the like, drawn 
up by a notary. 

Notarlally (ud-ta'ri-al-li), adv. In a nota- 
rial manner. 

Notary (no'ta-ri), n. [L. rwtarius, from notus, 
known, from nosco, to know.] i. Primarily, a 
person employed to take notes of contracts, 
trials, and proceedings in courts among the 
Romans. —2. In modem usage, an officer 
authorized to attest contracts or writings, 
chiefly in mercantile matters, to make them 
authentic in a foreign country; who protests 
foreign bills of exchange, and inland bills 
and notes ; and. in particular, to note the 
non-payment of an accepted bill. Often 
called a Notary Public. — Ecdesiastical 
notary, in the early church, an officer ap- 
pointed to collect and preserve the acts 
of the martyrs.— Ap<^foZtcaZ and imperial 
notary, a notary formerly appointed by the 
pope or an emperor to exercise his func- 
tions in a foreign country. 

Notate (nfft&t), a. [L. notatus, pp. of noto, 
to mark.] In bot. marked with variously 
coloured spots or lines. 

NotatLon (nO-ti'shon), n. [L. notatio, from 
noto, to mark. ) 1. The act or practice of not- 
ing ; the art or practice of recording any- 
thing by marks, figures, or characters.— 2. A 
system of sim or characters used in any art 
or science for expressing briefly facts con- 


nected with that art or soienoe, as in arith- 
metic and algebra, for expressing numbers 
and quantities. In the common or denary 
scale of notation employed in arithmetic 
every number is expressed by means of the 
ten digits, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,0, by givlngeach 
digit a local as well as its proper or natural 
value. The value of every digit Increases 
in a tenfold proportion from the right to- 
wards the left ; the distance of any fl^re 
from the right indicating the power of 10, 
and the di^t itself the number of those 
powers intended to be expressed; thus 
3464 = 8000 -f- 400 -f- 00 -f 4=8 X 10»-H4xl02-f 
6 X 10 -f- 4. This scale of notation was intro- 
duced Into Europe by the Arabs about the 
latter end of the tenth century. The Roman 
notation, which is still used in marking 
dates or numbering chapters, consists of 
seven characters, viz. I. one; V. five; X. ten; 
L. 60; C. 100; D. orlo. 500; M. 1000, sometimes 
expressed by D(i. or CIo. In regard to ex- 
pressing numbers by this notation, it may 
be observed that, as often as any character 
is repeated, so many times is ito value re- 

S eated ; a less character before a greater 
iminishes its value by the less quantity; 
and a less character after a greater increases 
its value by the less quantity. The ancient 
Greeks represented numbers by means of 
the letters of their alphabet, to which they 
added three obsolete characters.— A rc/itt«c- 
tural notation, a method adopted of placing 
signs to figures when marking dimensions 
on drawings; as ' for feet, " for Inches, and 
for parts, &c.— Chemical notatimi, a sys- 
tem of abbreviating and condensing state- 
ments of the chemical composition of bodies, 
and of their changes and transformations, 
by means of symbols. See Formula.— 
Mathematical notation, a method of repre- 
senting quantities and operations by sym- 
bols. See Symbol —Musical notation, the 
mode or system by which musical thoughts 
are represented in writing, including all 
the si^s, characters, figures, and arbitrary 
marks necessary to render such thoughts 
intelligible and expressive of the author’s 
conceptions.— NumcricaZ notation, i\\ music, 
a method of representing musical sounds 
by numerals.— jTonic sol-fa notation. See 
Tonic Sol-fa.— 3. t Etymological significa- 
tion. 

Conscience is a Latin word, and according to the 
very notation of it, imports a double or joint know- 
ledge South, 

Notch (noch), n. [The softened form of 
O E nock, a notch.] 1. A hollow cut in any- 
thing ; a nick ; an indentation ; in carp, a 
hollow cut in the face of a piece of timber, 
for the reception of another piece. ‘And 
on the stick ten equal notches makes.’ Swift. 
2. What resembles such a cutting; an open- 
ing or narrow passage through a mountain 
or hill. 

They landed, and struck through the wilderness to 
a gap or notch of the mountains. Irving. 

—Out of all notch, out of all bounds Lyly. 
Notch (noch), v.t. 1. To cut a notch or 
notches in; to nick; to indent; as, to notch 
a stick 'Before Coiioli he scotched him 
and notched him like a carbonado. ’ Shak. 
2. To place in a notch; to fit to a string by 
the notch, os an arrow. ‘ No arrow notched, 
only a stringless bow.’ Herrick. — In 
cricket, to mark or score, from the score be- 
ing sometimes kept by cutting notches on a 
stick. 

In short, when Dumkins was caught out. and Fod- 
der stumped out, All-Muggleton had notched some 
fifty-four, while the score of the Dingley Dellers wai 
as blank as their faces. Dickens. 

Notch (noch), v.i. To keep the score at 
cricket. 

Notch -block (noch'blok), n. Same as 
Snatch-block. 

Notch-board (nochbdrd), n. In carp, a 
board which is notched or grooved to re- 
ceive the ends of the boards which form the 
steps of a wooden stair. 

Notollinx (noch'ing), n. 1. A notch or 
series of notches. — 2 In engin. a system 
of carrying forward excavations by a series 
of steps, upon which the work is simultane- 
ously proceeding. E. H. Knight. 
Noton-weed (nochw6d), n. A plant, Cheno- 
podium Vulvaria, 

Notch-wing (noch^wlng). n. A kind of motii, 
Teras eaudana. 

Note (not). For Ne Wote. See N'OT. 

Note (not), n. [Fr. note, from L. nota, a 
mark, a critical mark, a sign, a short-haind 
character, a letter, <&c., from nosco, noium, 
tor gnosco, gnotwm, to know. Bee KKOW.j 


Vftte, fSr, fat, fgU; md, met, b6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tObe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y, 8c. fag. 
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I. 1 A mark or token by which a thing may 
be known; a viaible sign; a symbol *Some 
natural notes about her body. ’ Shak. 

Whosoever appertain to the visible body of the 
church they have also the nMs of external profes- 
sion. tlooker. 

2. A mark on the margin of a book drawing 
attention to something in the text; a state- 
ment subsidiary to the text of a book eluci- 
dating or adding something; an explanatory 
or critical comment; an annotation. Notes 
are classed by printers into sho'iUder notes, 
or those placed at the top of the page in the 
outer margin; side notes or marginal notes, 
and bottom notes or foot-notes, at the bot- 
tom of the page.— 8. A minute, memoran- 
dum, or short writing intended to assist 
the memory or for after use or reference; as, 
1 must make a note of that statement: often 
in pi. ; as, to take iwtes of a sermon or speech; 
to speak from mtes. — 4. pi. The verbatim 
report of a speech or discourse taken by a 
newspaper reporter or shorthand writer.— 
6. A bst of items; a catalogue; axeckoning; 
bill; account. ‘The smith’s note for shoeing 
And plough-irons,' ShaJc.~6. A written or 
printed paper acknowledging a debt and 
promising payment ; as, a promissory note; 
a bank-7iof«; a note of hand, that is, a signed 
promise to pay a sum of money; a negoti- 
able note.— 7. A diplomatic or official com- 
munication in writing; an official paper 
sent from one minister or authority to 
another; an official intimation or memo- 
randum.— 8. A short letter; a billet. 

She sent a «<»*, the seal an * Kile vous suit,’ 

The close, 'Your Letty, only yours.’ TcHnyson. 

9. A small size of paper used for writing 
letters or notes on.— 10. Notice; heed; ol)8er- 
vation. 

Give order to my servants that they take 

No note at all of our bemy; absent ncnce Shak. 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 

But from its loss. Yonn^. 

II. Reputation; consequence; distinction. 
‘A booKseller of great note' Macaulay. 
Divers men of note have been brought into Eoigland. 

./ibp. Abbot 

12. State of being observed. ‘Small matters 
. . . continually in use and note.' Bacon. 

13. t Reproach; shame; stigma. 

The more to aggravate the note. 

With a foul traitor’s name stuff 1 thy throat Shak, 

14. t Account; intelligence; notice; informa- 
tion. 

She that from Naples 

Can have no note, unless the sun were post; 

The man i’ the moon’s too slow. Shak. 


15. In music, (a) a character which, by 
its place on the- staff, represents a sound, 
and by its form determines the relative time 
or continuance of such sound. There are 
six notes in ordinary use, viz , the semi- 


breve, CD ; miuim, ^ ; crotchet, J ; quaver, 
^ ; semiquaver, ; and demisemiquaver,^ 

To these may be added the breve, |sj , yet 
met with in sacred music, and the half 


demisemiquaver, K much used by the mo- 


derns. If the value or length in time of the 
semibreve be considered as unity, the minim 
is the crotchet i, the quaver i, the semi- 
^aver and the demisemiquaver 
Hence, one semibreve is equal to two 
minims, or four crotchets, or eight quavers, 
or sixteen semiquavers, or thirty-two demi- 
semlquavers.— note. See Dotted.— 
(b) A musical sound ; as, a high, low, loud, 
or soft note; or the 7Wte A; a flat note, &c. 
—Leading note. See Leading. — 16. Tune; 
voice; harmonious or melodious sound. 


The wakeful bird tunes her nocturnal note. 

Mi/ton. 

ilTote (nfit), v.t. pret. & pp. noted; ppr. nof- 
ing. [L. noto.] 1. 1 To mark; to distinguish 
with a mark. 

Can we once imagine that Christ's body . . was 
ever afflicted with malady, or enfeebled with infirm- 
ity, or noted with deformity. IValsall. 

2. To observe carefully; to notice with par- 
ticular care; to heed; to attend to. ‘Their 
manners noted and their state survey'd.' 
Pope. 

No more of that; I have noted it well. Shak. 


8. To set down in writing; to make a memo- 
randum of. 'Note it in a book.' Is. xxx. 8. 


Every unguarded word uttered by him was Ptoted 
down. Macaulay. 

A To set down in musieal characters.— 
6. To furnish with notes: to annotate, ffep- 
ssorth D^n.— 6. To designate; to denote. 
The termination -ling nous commonly diminution. 

gtohnsoH. 


[Now rare, 1— 7.t To put a mark on; to 
brand; to stigmatize ; to charge, as with a 
crime. ‘ Condemned and noted Lucius Pella. ' 
Shak. 'Noted of incontinency.' Dryden. 
—To note a bill ^exchange, to get a notary- 
public to record upon the back of it the fact 
of its being dishonoured, along with the 
date, and the reason, if assigned, of non- 
payment, the record being initialled by the 
notary. —Syn. To observe, mark, remark, 
regard, heed, record, register. 

Note.t n. [A. Sax. note, notu, use, business, 
employment.] Need; business. 

No word he said. 

But doth his note. Chaucer. 

Note,t V.t. [A. Sax. hnttan, pret. hndt.] To 
butt ; to push with the horns. Ray. 
Note,t n. A nut. Chaucer. 

Note-book (ndt'buk). n. A book in which 
notes or memoranda are written. 

Noted (ndt ' ed), a. Being of note ; remark- 
able; much known by reputation or report; 
eminent; celebrated; as, a author; a 
noted commander; a rioted traveller. ‘A 
noted story in Don Quixote.' Hume. 

A noted chymist procured a privilege, that none 
but he should vend a spirit. Boyle, 

Syn. Remarkable, notable, well-known, 
eminent, illustrious, renowned, celebrated, 
distinguished, conspicuous, famous, notori- 
ous. 

Notedlyt (u6t'ed-li), adv. With observation 
or notice; exactly; accurately. 

Do you remember what you said of the dukef 
Most notedly, sir. Shak. 

Notedness ( not'ed-nes ), n. The state or 
quality of being noted; conspicuousness; 
eminence; celebrity. 

But suppose at length, that the profane aspirer 
should be so lucky, or so successful (for happy I can- 
not think it), as to attain the so criminally courted 
notedness. Boyle. 

Notefult (not'fql), a. Tuneful Chaucer. 
Notelssa (no-te-le'a), n. [Gr. notos, the south, 
and elaia, the olive.] A genus of Australian 
and Tasmanian shrubs and small trees be- 
longing to the nat. order Oleaceto. N. ligus- 
trina is the Tasmanian ironwood-tree, gener- 
ally only a bush 6 or 7 feet high, but some- 
times growing to the height of upwards of 
30 feet. Its wood is used for sheaves for 
ships' blocks as well as for turnery and in- 
laid work. 

Noteless (ndt'les),a. Not attracting notice; 
not conspicuous Sir W. Scott 
Notelessness (ndtles-nes), n. A state of 
being noteless 

Notelet (not'let). n A short note; a billet. 
Lamb 

Notemuge,t n. Nutmeg. Chaucer. 
Note-paper (n6t'pa-per), n. Paper of a 
small size for writing notes or letters on. 
Noter (not'6r), n. 1. One who takes notice. 
2.t An annotator. Worcester 
Noteworthy (ndt'w6r-THi), a. Worthy of 
note ; worthy of observation or notice. 
‘Some rare noteworthy object in thy travel.' 
Shak. 

Not-hed,t n. A head having the hair cut 
close. Chaucer. SeeNOTT, NoTT-HEADED. 
Nother,t cong. [See Ok, Nor.] Nor; neither. 
Chaucer. 

Nothing (nu'thlng), n. 1. Not anything; 
opposed to anythiiig and something. 

There’s nothin^' ill can dwell in such a temple. 

2. Non-existence; nihility; nothingness. 

(The poet) gives to airy nothine 
A local halntation and a name. Shak. 

A life of nothings, nothing worth. 

From that first nothing- ere his birth, 

To that last nothtn£' under earth 1 Tennyson. 

8, A state of insigniflcance, or comparative 
worthlessness or unimportance. *A man 
that from very nothing is grown to an un- 
speakable estate.' Shak.— 4. In a concrete 
sense, a trifle ; a thing of no consideration or 
importance. ‘A life of nothings.* Tenny- 
son. ‘Whispered to him little nothitvgs.' 
TroUope. 

The charge of making the ground, and otherwise, 
is great, but nothing to the profit. Bacon. 

6. In arith. a cipher— To make nothing of, 
(al to make no difficulty, or to consider as 
trifling, light, ox unimportfmt. 

We are industrious to preserve our bodies from 
slavery, but we make nothing qf suffering our souls 
to be slaves to our lusts. Ray. 

(5) Not to understand ; not to invest with 
meaning; as, I could moke nothing of what 
he said. 

Nothing (nu'thing), adv. In no degree; not 
at all. ‘Adam, with such counsel rwthing 
sway'd.' MUton. 


So up she rose: and forth they passed 
With hurrying steps, yet nothing fast. 

— Coleridge. 

Nothingarian (nu-thing-ft'ri-an), n. One 
who is of no particular belief or religious 
denomination. 

Nothing-gift fnu'thinff-gift), n. A gHt of 
no worth. ‘That nothing-^t of differing 
multitudes.' Shak. 

Nothingism fnu^thlng-izm), n. Nothingness; 
nihility. Coleridge. [Rare,] 

Nothin^OBB (uu^thing-nes), n. 1. Nihility; 
non-existence. 

It will never 

Pass into nothingness. Keats. 

2. Insigniflcance; worthlessness. 

Teach me the nothingness of things. Tennyson. 

8. A thing of no value. ‘ A nothingness In- 
deed and name.’ Hudibras. [Rare.] 
Nothing-worth (nuth'ing-wSrth), n. Worth 
nothing; worthless. ‘ Paint Homeric echoes 
nothing-worth. * Tennyson. 

Notice (nd'tis), n. [Fr. notice, Sp. and Pg. 
noticia. It. notizia, from L. notitia, notice, 
from nosco, notum, to know. See Note, 
Know.] l. The act of noting, observing, or 
remarking by the eye or other senses, or by 
the mind or intellect ; heed ; regard ; cog- 
nizance; note. 

The state takes notice of the private difference 
Betwixt you and the cardinal. Shak. 

The notice of this fact will lead us to some very 
important conclusions. Trench. 

2. Information ; intelligence hy whatever 
means communicated ; knowledge given or 
received. 

Before him came a forester of Dean, 

Wet from the woods, with notice of a hart 
Taller than all his fellows. Tennyson, 

8. Instruction; direction; order. 

To give notice, that no manner of person 
At any time have recourse unto the princes. 

Shak. 

4. Premonition; warning; intimation before- 
hand; as, to bombard a town without giving 
the inhabitants nottce. 

I have given him notice that the duke of Cornwall 
and his duchess will be here. Shak. 

5. A paper that communicates information; 
the means or evidence of knowledge; an 
Intimation.— 6. Attention; respectful treat- 
ment; civility. 

Bring but five and twenty: to no more 
Will 1 give place or notice. Shak. 

7. Written remarks or comments; a short 
critical review ; as, an obituary notice of a 
person ; the notice in the Atheticernn was 
favourable. ~ Syn, Attention, observation, 
cognizance, regard, remark, note, heed, 
consideration, respect, intelligence, instruc- 
tion, direction, order, warning, intimation. 
Notice (no'tls), V t. pret & pp. noticed; ppr. 
noticing. 1. To take cognizance or notice of ; 
to perceive; to become aware of; to observe; 
to see; as, to pass a thing without noticing 

She was quite sure baby noticed colours ; . . . she 
was absolutely certain baby noticed flowers. 

Dickens. 

2. To show that one has observed; to remark 
upon; to mention or make observations on. 

This plant deserves to be noticed in this place 

Horne Tooke, 

Another circumstance was noticed in connection 
with the suggestion last discussed. 

Sir IK. Hamilton. 

3. To treat with attention and civilities; as, 
to notice strangers.— 4. To give notice to; to 
serve a notice or intimation upon. 

(Mr Duckworth), wlien noticed to give them up at 
the period of young Mason’s coming of age, expressed 
himself terribly aggrieved, Trollope. 

Syn. To perceive, see, mark, note, mind, 
regard, heed, mention, remark. 

NotloeaBle (nd'tis-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
noticed or observed; worthy of observation; 
observable; likely to attract attention. ‘A 
noticeable man with large gray eyes.’ Words- 
worth. 

Noticeably (nd'tis-a-bli), adv. In a notice- 
able manner; so as to be noticed or observed; 
as, she is noticeably better to-day. 
Notice-board (nC'tis-bdrd), n. A board on 
which a notice to the public is displayed. 

They will be punished with the utmost rigour of 
the laws, as notice-boards observe. Dickens. 

Notioer (n6'tis-6r), n. One who noticea 

NoliSdanUB (nd-tid'a-nus), n. pi. [Gr. n6to$, 
the back, and idanos, beautifuL] A tobub 
of the sharks (Squalidse), closely akin to the 
Lamnidte, of which two species are found 
in the Mediterranean. 

Notilioatioxi (nd'ti-fl-k&"Bhon), n. 1. The 
act of notifying or giving notice; the act 


«h, cAain; dh, So. locA; g, go: j,Joh; ft, Fr. ton; ng, aing; tb, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, trAig; zh, azure. —See KVT. 
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of makliw known ; espocially, the act of 
giving omcial notice or iniormation 1^ 
writing, or by other means ; as, the noti/- 
cation must take place in three da 3 r 8 . — 

2, Notice given in words or writing, or by 
signs; intimation. 

Four or five torches elevated or depressed out of 
their order, either In breadth or longways, may, by 
agreement, give great variety of noitjiaitiotts. 

Holder. 

8. The writing which communicates infor- 
mation; an advertisement, citation, «Src 
Notify (nd'tl-fi), V t. pret. & pp. notified; 
ppr. notifying. [Fr. notijier, from L. notifi- 
eare, tromyiotus, known, and f ado, to make.] 

1. To make known; to declare; to publish. 
‘ Other kinds of laws, M'hich notify the will 
of God.’ Hooker.— 2. To give notice to; to 
inform by words or writing, in person or by 
message, or by any signs which are under- 
stood ; as, the public are hereby notified — 

3. To distinguish; to characterize. Worces- 
ter. [Eare ] 

Notion (no'shon), n. [Fr., from L. notio, 
from notus, known; nosco, to know ] 1 A con- 
ception; mental apprehension of whatever 
may be known or imagined; idea. 

What hath been generally agreed on, 1 content 
myself to assume under the uoftou of principles 

Neit'to):. 

There are three fundamental uotions existing in 
the human mind .as thejirim iry elements of thought: 
ist, that of finite self, jd. th it of finite nature: 3 d, 
that of the absolute, the unconditioned, the infinite. 
The whole multiplicity of our conceptions arc refer- 
rible to some one of these three, as the irreducible 
Hohon or category from whicii it springs 

jr n Morell 

2. A sentiment ; an opinion ; as, the ex- 
travagant notions they entertain of them- 
selves. 

We ourselves 

Seek them with wandering thoughts and notions 

V.HU Miitoii 

By the exercise of a curious, swift, subtle sympa- 
thy he seemed to divine what would be the notions 
of a girl m this new country. //' Biack 

3. t Sense; understanding; intellectual power. 
‘So told as earthly notion can receive ’ Mil- 
ton. 

All things else that might 
To half a soul and to a notion crazed 
Say ‘Thus did Banquo.' Shak. 

4. Inclination; intention; as, I have a no- 
tion to do this or that. [Vulgar.] — 5 A 
fancy article; a small ware: used chiefly in 
the plural and with considerable latitude. 
[Now only American.] 

And other worlds send odours, sauce, and song, 

And robes, and notions framed m foreign looms. 

young. 

Notional (nd'shon-alX a. 1. Pertaining to a 
notion or conception; as, notional tenns or 
words —2. Imaginary; ideal; existing in 
idea only; visionary; fantastical. ‘ Motional 
good, by fancy only made ’ ‘A 

notional and imaginary thing ’ Bentley — 

3. Dealing in imaginary things; whimsical; 
fanciful ; as, a notional man. 

The most forward notioHot dictators sit down in a 
contented Ignorance Ctumn/ie 

— Notional words, those words which express 
notions or objects of the understanding, as 
verbs and nouns, in distinction from rela- 
tional words or words expressing relation, 
» prepositions. 

NotiUinality (nd-shon-al'i-ti], n. The state 
of being notional or fanciful; empty un- I 
grounded opinion. | 

I aimed at the advance of science by discrediting ’ 
empty and ulkaUve notuinaiity. ClanvUle. • 

NotlOlULlly (nd^shon-al-Ii), adv. In a no- | 
tional manner; in mental apprehension; in 
conception; not in reality. 

Two faculties nationally or really distinct 

Norris 

Notionate (nb'shon-at), a Notional ; fan- 
ciful. Monthly Rev. [Rare.] 

Notionist (n&'shon-ist), n One who holds 
ungrounded opinions ‘The practice of 
some flush noiwnists.' Bp Hopkins. 

Notistt (udVist). n. An annotator. Good- 
rich. 

Notolirmaclllata (n6-t0-l)rang'ki.a''ta). n. 
pi. [Or. nOtos, the back, and bronchia, 
gills. ] 1. A division of the Annelida which 
carry their gills on the back.— 2. A division 
of the gasteropods, including part of the 
nndibranchs. 

Notochord (nd'td-kord), n [Gr. n6Ujs, the 
hMck,andehor(U,& string. ] In animal physiol. 
a flbro-cellular rod which is developed in the 
embryo of vertebrates immediately beneath 
the spinal cord. It is pei'sistent in the 
lower vertebrates, but in the higher is re- 
placed in the adult by the veiteorsa. which 


are developed in its surrounding sheath. 
It is often spoken of as the chorda dor- 
salis. 

Notochordal (n6't6-kor-dal), «. Possessing 
a notochord. Owen. 

NotOdontidSB (nd-td-don'ti-d6). n. pi. [Gr. 
ndtos, the back, and odous, odontos, a tootlu] 
The tooth-backs, a family of moths belong- 
ing to Lepidoptera. 

Notommatlna (nd-tom'a-t!"na), n. pi. [Gr. 
notos, the back, and ornma, ommatos, the 
eye.] The typical group of the Rotifera, the 
Hydatinida of Ehrenberg. In this group the 
animals are all permanently free, and are 
never combined into colonies, while the in- 
tegument is flexible, and the body is never 
encased in a tube. 

Notonecta (nd-to-nek'tn), n. [Gr. notos, the 
back, and nechO, to swim ] A genus of aqua- 
tic hemipterous Insects, which swim on their 
backs. See Boat-fly 

Notonectlds (nd-td-nek'ti-de), n. pL A fa- 
mily of the Hydrocorisie or water-bugs, 
containing the genus Notonecta, which 
swim on their backs, and from their peculiar 
aspect are called bottt fiies 
Notopodium (n6-t5-p5Mi-um),n [Gr notos, 
the back, and povs, jwdos, a foot] The 
dorsal division of one of the foot tubercles 
or parapodla of an annelid. Often called 
the Dorsal Oar. 

Notorhlzal (mVtd-ri-zal), a. [Gr. notos, the 
back, and rhiza, a root] In hot applied to 
a plant having the radicle in the embryonic 
plant at the back of the cotyledons 
NotorhlzeSB (no-to-riz'e-e), n pi. [Gr. nCdos, 
the back, anu rhiza, a root.] Plants having 
the radicles on the back of the cotyledons, 
as in some Crucifera? 

Notoriety (no-to-ri'e-ti), n [Fr notoriHt' 
See Notorious.] The state or quality of 
lieing notorious; exposure to the public 
knowledge ; the state of being publicly or 
generally known, especially to disadvantage; 
as, the notoriety of a cnine. 

They were not subjects in their own nature so ex- 
posed to public uctonetj. Addison ^ 

—Proqf by notoriety, in Scots law, the fact 
of the judge being aware that the point to 
be proved is commonly known or acknow- , 
ledged to be true, whether it lie known to 
a whole country or to a whole vicinity. 
Notorious (nC-to'ri-iis), a. [L L notorius, , 
from L noioria, an indictment, accusation, 
from notor, a witness, from notare, to mark, i 
See Note ] l. Publicly or generally known | 
and spoken of ; manifest to the world. ! 

Your goodness, ' 

Since you provoke nic, shall be most notorious 
Shak 

Now usually, known to disadvantage; as, a j 
notorious thief; a notorious crime or vice; 
a man notorious for lewdness or gaming. -- 
2 Deserving notoriety; egregious; notable. 

‘ Some base MoforioMs knave. ' Shak ‘And 
vet I know him a notorious liar.’ Shak 
Notoriously (ud-to'^ri-us-li adv. In a 
notorious manner: (a) publicly; openly; 
to the knowledge of all; as, a man notori- 
ously the first sctiolar of his day. (6) Enor- 
mously; egregiously. ‘Never man so no- 
toriously abused. ’ Shak ; Dry den. 
Notoriousness (no-td'ri-us-nes), n. The 
state of being notorious: (a) the state of 
lieing open or known; notoriety, (b) Egre- 
giousness. 

Notomls ( nd-tor'nis ), n. [Gr. ?wtos. the 
8f3uth wind, the south, and amis, a bird ] 

A genus of grallatorial or wading birds, 
found inhabiting the South Island of New 
2^aluMd. It was first known to science by 
the discovery of fossil remains; and to these 
fossils the name of Notornis was given by 
Prof. Owen. Subsequently, however, the 
genus was found to be stIU r^resented by 
living fonns {N. Mantelli). The Notoniis 
is most nearly allied to the coots. It is, 
however, of larger size than these birds, 
and differs from them in the rudimentary 
nature of the wings, a conformation in which 
it agrees with many other extinct as well as 
living birds found in New Zealand. 
Notothenlid»(n6't6-th6-ni"i-d6),«. pi. [Gr. 
fwtothen, from the south, from notos, south. ] 
The name of a fnroup of fishes allied to the 
Gobioidse or gobies, hiliabiting the Bouthem 
Haas. 

Nototlierium (nd-td-thfi'ri-um Vn. [Gr. notos, 
the south, and thsrion, a wild beast. 1 A 
gigantic fossil genus of herbivorous kan- 
garoo-like marsupials which existed during 
tlie pliocene period iii Australia. 

Notour, Nottour (no-Wr'), a. [Fr. no- 
toire. See NOTORIOUS,] Well-known; no- 


torious; as, notour adulteiy; a notour bank- 
rupt, that is, one legally declared so. [Scotch. > 
Not-80lf (not'self), n. Non-ego (which see). 

Every conception of self necessarily involves a con- 
ception of not-seif. Sir fV. Hamilton. 

Nottt(not), a. [A. Sax. hnot, shorn.] Shorn;, 
smooth. 

Nottt (not), v.t. To shear. 

Sweet IJrope, I have a lamb, 

Newly weaned from the dam, 

Of the right kind, It ib notfed. Drayton. 

Nott-lieaded,t Nott-patedt (not'hed-ed, 
not'pa-ted), a. [See NoTT.] Having the- 
hair cut close. Shak. 

Nottumo (no-t6r'n6), n. [L. noctumus, per- 
taining to night, from nox, night.] In 
music, originally a synonym of serenade; 
now applied to a piece of music In which 
the emotions, particularly those of love and 
tenderness, are developed The nottumo 
has become a favourite style of composition 
with modem pianoforte composers. 

Not- wheat (not'whSt), n. [Nott or not, 
smooth, shorn.] Smooth, unbearded wheat. 
Rich. Carew. 

Notwithstanding (not-wlth-stand'lng), a 
participial compound passing into a prep. 
and a conj [Not, with, in the old sense of 
against, and standing.] In spite of; with- 
out hinderance or obstruction from; despite; 
nevertheless; however. This word is by 
Dr. Johnson and others considered a parti- 
ciple absolute, and its several meanings 
admit of explanation in this view. Johnson 
says, ‘This word, though in conformity ta 
other writers called here a conjunction, is- 
properly a participial adjective, as it is com- 
pounded of not and withstanding, and an- 
swers to the Latin non obstante; it is most 
properly and analogically used in the abla- 
tive ease absolute with a noun ; as, he is 
rich, not withstanding his loss.’ In the above 
example, however, notwithstanding may be 
more properly regarded as a preposition, 
governing Loss in the objective case, than 
construed as a participle in the absolute case 
with loss. It may be regarded as a conjvnc-^ 
lion in such quotations as the following 
And Moses said. Let no man leave of it (nmnnaK 
till the morning A'olTutfhsfatidiui' they hearkened 
not unto Moses Ex. xvi. 19 , 20 . 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as ilay for melting chanty; 

; Vet tiofu’iehstaudiup, being incensed, he’s flint, 

Shak 

Yet the word in such cases still retains the 

I nature and force of a preposition, and we 

! may supply after notwithstandina in the 
first extract this injunction, ana in the 
second this fact This word Is o^en placed 
after the noun, standing at the end of tlie 
sentence or clause * His burthenous taxa- 
tions notwithstanding.' Shak. — Notwith- 
standing, In spite of. These terms are often 
interchanged, but the first is considered as 
being the weaker of the two. Notwith- 
standing points simply to some obstacle 
that may exist: as, notwithstanding his youth 
he made great progress. In spite of has 
reference primarily to active opposition ; 
as, he was overcome in spite if nfs violent 
efforts. 

Nouchtt n. [O.Fr. nouche, nosche, a buckle, 
a bracelet, O. H G. nusca, a brooch, a brace- 
let] A jewel; an ornament of gold in which 
precious stones were set. Chaucer. 

Nouf (nbf), n See Neph. 

Nougat (nb-g'A), n. [Fr. , from L. 7iusc, nucis, 
a nut.] A cake made in France of nuts, 
burnt almonds, and honey or treacle. Sini- 
?nonds. 

Nought (nat), n [A. Sax ndwiht, nouht, 
noht, i.e. no whit. See NAUGHT.] Not any- 
thing; nothing. 

Thou scllcst thy people for nought. Ps. xliv. la. 

—To set at 7iought, to slight, disregard, or 
despise. 

Ye have set at nought all my counsel. Prov. 1. aj, 

Nouldft pret of nill (which see). Would not 
‘ For grief whereof the lad nould after Joy.' 
Spe7iser. 

Noule,t n. [See Noll.] The noddle; the 
head. Spc7iser. 

Noumenal (nou'nien-al),a. [See Noumeron. ] 
Of or pertaining to the noumenon ; real, as 
opposed to phenomenal. 

He holds, that the phenomenal world must be dis- 
tinguished from the nourntnal, or world of things In 
thcnibclves. Sir If'. Hamilton. 

Noumenon (nou'men-on), n. pi. Noumena 
(nou'men-a). [Gr. , the thing perceived, ppr. 
pass. neut. of need, to perceive, from nous, 
the mind ] In Kant’s philot. an object con- 
ceived by the understanding or ihoui^t o£ 
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by the reason, as opposed to a phenomenon, 
<iT an object such as we represent It to our- 
selves by the Impression which It makes on 
our senses. The nournenon is an object In 
itself, not relatively to us. 

Things sensible considered as in themselves and 
not as they appear to us. Kant calls nej^ative hou- 
mena; and reserves the designation positive itou- 
mentt to intelligibles projHjrly so called, which are 
the objects of an intuition purely intellectual. 

Fleming. 

Philosophers had assumed the existence of sub- 
stance, t.e of a uontnenoH, lying underneath all phe- 
nomena — a substratum supporting all qualities — a 
something in which all accidents iidtere. 

G. H. Lewes. 

Noun (noun), n. [O.Fr. noun, noune, non, 
nom. Mod. Fr. noni, from L. nomen, name.] 
In gram, a name ; a word that denotes any 
object of which we speak, whether that ob- 
ject bo animate or inanimate, material or 
immaterial. Nouns are called proper or 
meaninglesH when they are the names of 
Individual persons or things, as George, Ber- 
lin, Orion; common, when they are the 
name of a class of things, as book, page, 
ball, idea, emotion ; collective, when they 
are the names of aggregates, as fleet, army, 
flock, covey, herd; material, when they are 
the names of materials or substances, as 
gold, snow, water ; abstract, when they are 
the names of qualities, as beauty, virtue, 
grace, energy. Some of the older gramma- 
rians included both the noun and the ad- 
jective under the tenn ^lown, distinguishing 
the former as no «»i-su6«fa7itipe and the latter 
as noun-adjective. 

Nounal (noun'al), a. Pertaining to a noun; 
having the character of a noun. 

The numerals have been inserted m this place as 
a sort of iippcndix to the nounal group, because of 
their iiidinlest affinity to that group. y. harle. 

Nouricet (nb'ris), n. [Fr. nourrice. See 
N URSE J A nurse ‘The nest of strife, and 
nouricc of debate.' Oascogne 
Nourlsll (nur'ish), v.t [O.Fr. nurir, nurrir, 
norri), Mod. Fr. nourrir, from L nutrire, 
to nourish, whence nutrix, a nurse For 
verbal tenn. -Uh, see -Ish 1 1 To feed and 
cause to grow ; to supply a living or oi'gan- 
ized body, animal or vegetable, with matter 
which increases its bulk or supplies the I 
waste occasioned by any of its functions; to ' 
supply with nutriment ‘He planteth an 
ash, and the rain doth nourish it.’ Is xliv. 
14 —2. To support; to maintain 

Whiles I in Ireland nourish a mighty liand, 

1 will stir up in Hngland some black storm .^hat: 

8. Fig. (a) to supply the means of support 
and increase to; to encourage; to foster; 
as, to nourish rebellion ; to nourish the vir- , 
tues. 

What madness was it, with such proofs, to nourish 
their contentions. Hooker 

ib) To cherish; to comfort. ‘ Ye have nour- 
ished your hearts.’ Jas. v. 7 (c) To edu- 

cate; to instruct ; to promote growth in at- 
taiumeuts. 

Thou shalt be a good niinistcr of Jesus Christ 
nourished up m the words of faith. i Tim. iv. t. 

Nourish (nur'ish), v. i. l.To promote growth. 

Grains ami roots nourish more than leaves. Bacon. 

2. To gain nourishment. [Rare.] 

Fruit trees grow full of moss, which is caused 
partly by the coldness of the ground, whereby the 
parts nourish less. Bacon. 

Nourish t (nur'ish), n. [See Nourice.] A 
nurse. 

Athens 

Was called nourish of philosophers wise Lydgate. 

NourlBhable (nur'lsh-a-bl), a. 1. Capable of 
being nourished ; as, the nourishable parts 
of the body.— 2. t Capable of giving nourish- ! 
ment; nutritious. ‘Wholesome and nour- l 
ishable unto us to eternal life.’ Bp. Hall. 
Kourlshor (nur'lsh-Sr), n. One who or that 
which nourishes. ‘ Sleep, . . . chief nour- 
isher in life's feast.' Shak. 

Nourishing ( nur'ish -Ing), a. Promoting 
growth; nutritious; as, a diet. 

NouriShingly (nur'ish-ing-ll), adv. In a 
nourishing manner; nutritively; cherish- 
ingly. 

Nouilshxnont (nur'ish-meut), n. 1. The act 
of nourishing, or the state of being nour- 
ished; nutrition.— 2. That which taken into 
the system seiwes to nourish; food: susten- 
ance; nutriment.™ 8. Fig. that which pro- 
motes any kind of growth or development. 

‘ So they may learn to seek the nourtmnwnt 
of their souls.' Hooker. 

Nourlture,t Same as Nurture. Spenser. 
N<mxtle,t (nOrial), v.t [A dim. form from 
nurse. ] To nurse ; to rear ; to bring up ; to 


educate. ‘Long noursled in ignorance.' 
Fuller. Also written Nottsle, Nowsle, &c. 
Noursllng.t Same as ATttrshW ‘A little 
nour sling of the humid air.’ Spenser. 

Nous (nous). n. [Gr, nous.] Intellect; mind: 
understanding ; talent; as, he has plenty of 
nous. [A word of grammar-school or uni- 
versity origin, and used only JocularlyJ 
Nouslet (nb'sl), v.t. Same as Noursle. Shak. 
Nouslet (imz'l), v.t. To nestle; to cling 
closely or fondly to. Spenser. 

Nou8le,t v.i. [See Nuzzle.] To work with 
the nose ; to work a way by the nose. ‘ A 
nousling mole.’ Spenser. 

Nout (nout), n. Nolt. See Nolt. 
Nouthe,t adv. Now; just now. Chaucer. 
Nouther (nou'TH^r), conj. Neither. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

NovacuHte (nd-vak'fi-llt), n. [L. novaeula, 
a razor.] A variety of argillaceous slate, of 
which hones are made for sharpening edge- 
tools; razor-stone; Turkey-hone. It owes 
its quality of giving an edge to steel to the 
fine siliceous particles which it contains. 
Very fine varieties are brought from Turkey. 
Novalla (n6-va'li-a), n. pi. [h.novalis, newly- 
ploughed land.] In Scots law, lands newly 
improved or cultivated, and in particular 
those lands which, having lain waste from 
time immemorial, had been brought into 
cultivation by the monks. 

Novargent (nov-ar'jent), n. [L. novus, new, 
and araentum, silver.] A substance used 
for re-silvering plated articles, and prepared 
by moistening chalk with a solution of oxide 
of silver in a solution of cyanide of potas- 
sium. 

Novatian (nd-va'shi-an), n. In church hist. 
one of the sect founded in the middle of 
the third century by Novatlanus of Rome 
and Novatusof Carthage, who held that the 
lapsed might not be received again into 
communion with the church, and that second 
marriages are unlawful. 

Novatianism (nO-va'shi-an-izm), n. The 
opinions of the Novatians. Bp. nail. 
Novation (no-va'shon), n. [L. novatio, from 
novo, to make new.] l.f Introduction of 
something new; innovation. 

Novations in religion are a main cause of distem- 
jicrs in commonwealths, A bp. Laud. 

2 In law, the substitution of a new obliga- 
tion or debt for an old one. Wharton. 

Novatort (nd-va'tdr). Same as Innovator. 
Bailey. 

Novel (nov'el), a. [O.Fr. novel, Fr. nouvelle, 
a novel, from L. novellas, a. dim. from novus, 
new.] Of recent origin or introduction; 
not ancient; more especially, new and strik- 
ing; of a kind not known before; unusual; 
strange; as, a novel heresy; novel opinions. 

It i.s no novet usurpation, but though void of other 
title, has the proscription of many ages. 

Z)r. H. More. 

- Novel assignment. In common law, an ob- 
solete form of pleading which sometimes 
arose from the generality of the declara- 
tion, when, the complaint not having been 
set out with sufticient precision, it became 
necessary, from the evasiveness of the plea, 
to reassign the cause of action with fresh 
IJartlcnlurs. Wharton . — In civil law, the 
novel constitutions, or novels, are the sup- 
plementary constitutions of some Roman 
emperors, so called because they appeared 
after the authentic publications of law made 
by these emperors Those of Justinian are 
tlie best known, and are commonly under- 
stood when the general term is used. The 
Novels, together with the Institute, Code, 
and Digest, form the whole body of law 
wliich passes under the name of Justinian. 
Novel (nov'el). n. [Fr. nouvelle, a novel; 
nouvelles, news.] l.f Something now; nov- 
elty. 

I have shook off 

My tliraldom, lady, and have made discoveries 
l)f fainoius novels. Ford. 

2.t A piece of news; fresh intelligence. 

Some came of curiosity to hear some novels. 

Latimer. 

3 In civil law, a new or supplemental con- 
stitution or decree; one of the novel consti- 
tutions of certain Roman emperors. See 
under Novel, a. 

By the civil !aw, no one was to be ordained a 

E resbyter till he vias thirty-five years of age; though 
y a later norri it was sufficient, if he was above 
thirty. -dylU^. 

4. A fictitious prose narrative, involving 
some plot of greater or less intricacy, and 
professing to give a picture of real life, ' 
generally exhibiting the passions and sen- i 
Bments in a state of great activity, and es- 
pecially the passion of love. The romance 


deals with what is heroic, marvellous, mys- 
terious, and supernatural ; while the novel 
professes to relate only what is credible. 
Novelet t (nov'el-et), n. A small new book. 
O. Harvey. 

Novelette (nov-el-eto.n. A short novel. ‘The 
classical translations and Italian novelettes 
of the age of Elizabeth.’ J. R. Green. 
Novelismt (nov'el-izm), n. Innovation. 
Novelist (nov'el-ist), n. l.f An Innovator; 
an asserter of novelty. 

Telesius, who hath renewed the philosophy of Par- 
menides, is the best of novelists. Bacon. 

2. t A writer of news. 

The novelists have, for the better spinning out ot 
paragraphs, and working down to the end of their 
columns, a most happy art of saying and unsaying, 
Bivmg hints of intelligence, and interpretations of 
aifferent actions. Steele. 

3. A writer of a novel or of novels. 
Novelize (nov'el-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. novel- 
ized; ppr. novelizing. 1. f To change by in- 
troducing novelties; to bring Into a new or 
novel condition. ‘ How affections do stand 
to be novelized by the mutability of the 

f iresent times.' Sir E. Deriiw.-~2. To put 
nto the form of a novel. ‘ The desperate 
attempt to novelize history.' Sir John Her- 
schel. 

Novelize t (nov'el-iz), v.i. To innovate. 

The novelizing spirit of man lives by variety and 
the new faces ofthings. Str T. Browtu, 

Novellert (nov'el-^r), n. l. An innovator. 

They ought to keep that day, which these novtUers 
teach us to contemn. Bp. Hall. 

2. A novelist. 

NovelrieSit vl. Novelties. Chaucer. 
Novelty (nov'el-ti), n. 1 The quality of be- 
ing novel; a striking or noticeable newness; 
recentness of origin or introduction; fresh- 
ness. 

Novelty is the great parent of pleasure. South. 

2. Something new or strange; a novel thing; 
as, to hunt after novelties. 

Novem,t Novumt (n6'vem, nd'vum), 7i. [L. 
novern, nine.] An ancient game at dice 
played by five or six persons, in which the 
two principal throws were nine and five. 
The pedant, the braggart, the hedge-priest, the fool, 
and the boy-— 
ate a throw at ; 

Cannot prick out five such. 

[Knight explains this passage: a throw 

—that is, leave out the nine, and the world 
cannot prick out five such.] 

Noveml^r (n6-vem'b6r), n. [L. , from novern, 
nine; the ninth month, according to the 
ancient Roman year, which began in March.] 
The eleventh month of the year, containing 
30 days. 

NoVenaxy (no've-na-ri), a. [L. novenariue, 
from novern, nine.] Pertaining to the num- 
ber nine. 

Novenaiy (n6'v§-na-ri), n. An aggregate of 
nine; nine collectively. Sir T. Browne. 
Novene (n6'v6n), a. [IL.novenus, from novern, 
nine.] Relating to or depending on the 
number nine; proceeding by nines. ‘The 
triple and novene division ran throughout* 
Milman. 

Novennial (nO-ven'i-al), a. [From L. noven- 
nis, novennial, from L novern, nine, and 
annus, a year.] Done or reciuring every 
ninth year; as, a novennial festival. Al^. 
Potter. 

Novercal (n6-v6r'kalX a. [L, noverca, a 
step-mother.] Pertaining to a step-mother; 
suitable to a step-mother; in the manner of 
a step-mother. 

When ihe whole tribe of birds by incubation pro- 
duce their young, it is a wonderful deviation that 
some few families should do It in a more novercal 
way. Derhatn. 

Novice (nov'is), n. [Fr.,from L. novitius, 
new, fresh, rroni novus, new.] One who is 
new to the circumstances in which he or 
she is placed; specifically, (a) one newly 
converted to the Christian faitn. iTim iil.6. 
(b) Eccles. one that has entered a religious 
house, but has not taken the vow; a probsr 
tloner. ‘ Isabella, a novice of this place. 
Shak. (c) One who is new in any business ; 
one unacquainted or unskilled ; one in the 
rudiments; a beginner. 

I am young, a nornce in the trade. Dryden. 

NoviceshlP (nov'is-ship), n. Tlie state of a 
novice. [Rare.] 

Novilunar (n6-vi-lu'n6r), a [L. novus, new, 
and luna, the moon.] Pertaining to tiie 

new moon. [Rare.] 

Novitiate, Noviciate (nS-viah'i.&t), n. (See 
Novice.] l. The state or time of being a 


Abate a throw at novum; and the whole world again 
Shak. 
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novice; time occupied in being initiated 
into something; apprenticeship. 

He must have passed his tirocinium or novitiate 
in sinning before he come to this, be he never so 
quick a proficient. South. 

Specifically —2. In religious houses, a year 
or other time of probation for the trial of a 
novice before he or she finally take the vows 
of the order.— 3. One who is going through a 
novitiate, or period of probation ; a novice. 
Addison. 

VovltiOUBt (nd-vi'shus), a. [L. noviiius.'l 
Newly invented. ‘A novitious interpreta- 
tion.’ Bp. Pearson. 

Novltyt (nov'i-tl), n. [L. novitas, from no- 1 
vus, new.] Newness; novelty. ‘A novity, 
or no long existence of the creature.’ Bp. 
Pearson. 

NoYOdamuB (nO-vb-da'mus), n. [From L. 
de novo damns, we grant anew.] In Scots 
law, a charter of novodamus is the name 
given to a charter which contains a clause 
of novodamus. This clause is subjoined to 
the dispositive clause, and by it the superior, 
whether the crown or a subject, grants de 
novo (anew) the subjects, rights, or privi- 
leges therein described Such a charter 
may be granted where a vassal believes his 
right defective, but, notwithstanding its 
name, it may also be a first grant. 

Hovns Homo (no'vus ho'mo), n. pi. Novi 
Homines (nS'vi hom'in-ez). [L ] Among 
the ancient Romans, one who had raised 
himself from obscurity to distinction, with- 
out the aid of family connections. 

Now (nou), ado. [A. Sax. nft, a word com- 
mon to all the Teutonic tongues (some of 
them having the vowel sliort); cog. L. nunc; 
Gr. nun, now; perhaps of same origin as 
new.] 1. At the present time, 

I have a patient uo 7 v living at an advanced age, 
who discharged blood from his lungs thirty years ago. 

Arbuthnot. 

• Now ' is the constant syllable clicking from the 
clock of time 'Now ’ is the watchword of the wise 
'Now' is on the banner of the prudent. Dr. Parr. 

2. A little while ago; very lately. 

They that but now for honour and for plate. 

Made the sea blush with blood, resign their hate. 

IValler 

8. Now often implies a connection between 
the subsequent and preceding proposition ; 
often it introduces an inference or an ex- 
planation of what precedes 

Not this man, but Barabbas. Now Barabbas was 
a robber. Jn xviii. 40. 

The other great mischief which befalls men is by 
their being misrepresented. Now by calling evil 
good, a man is misrepresented to others m the way 
of slander South 

4. After this; things being so. 

How shall any man distinguish now betwixt a para- 
site and a man of honour, where h)T>ocrisy and in- 
terest look so like duty and aiTectionT 

Str R. L'Pstraui^e. 

5. At a particular past time; at that time. 

But the ship was now in the midst of the sea, tossed 
with waves Mat. xiv 24 

ft Used as an emphatic expletive in cases of 
eommand, entreaty, wishing, and the like; 
as, come, note, stop that. ‘ Now, good angels, 
preserve the king!’ Shak.~7. It being so 
that; since. 

Why should he live, now Nature bankrupt is? Shah. 
—Now and then, at one time and another, 
indefinitely; occasionally; not often ; at in- 
tervals; here and there. ‘Talk with respect, 
and swear but now and then.' Shak.—‘A 
mead here, there a heath, and now and then 
a wood.’ Drayton. —Now. . now, at one time 
— at another time ; alternately. ‘ Now up, 
now down, as bucket in a well.' Chaucer. 
‘That now he vows a league, and now inva- 
sion.’ Shdk. Similarly ?iow...t/i«n. 'Now 
weep for him, then spit at him. ’ Shak.—Now 
and now,i once and again. Chaucer. 

Now (nou), n. llie present time or moment. 

Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 

But an eternal now does ever Ust. Cowley. 

How t (non), a. Present. ‘Our now happi- 
ness. ’ GlanviUe. 

HowOidftys (nou'a-daz), adv. At the present 
time; in these days; In the present age; now. 

Reason and love keep little company together 
nowadays. sha/t. 

Noway, Nowayv (n^wa, nfi'waz), adv. In 
no way, manner, or degree. 

But Ireland will noways allow that name unto it. 

^ , Fuller. 

Nowet (nd), n. (O.Fr. nou, a knot, from L. 
nodus, a knot.] A knot ; the marriage tie : 
probably in this sense only in the plural. 
Thousands of crowned souls throng to be 
Themselves thy crown, sons of thy nowes. 

Crashaw. 


Nowed (nd'ed), a. [See Nowe.] Knotted; 
tied in a knot; used In heraldry, and applic- 
able to the tails of lions and other animals, 
which are very long, and borne as If tied up 
in a knot; as, a lion rampant, tail nowed. 
Nowelt (nd'el), n. [Norm. Fr, nowell, Fr. 
noel, from L. natalis, natal — nascor, natus, to 
be born, ] Originally, a shout of joy at Christ- 
mas, but afterwards the usual cry of the 
people upon all occasions of joy and festivity. 
It is often found also in the signification of 
the feast of Christmas. Chaucer. 

Nowel (nou'el), n. In founding, the inner 
portion of the mould for castings of large 
hollow articles, such as tanks, cisternB,Bteam- 
engine cylinders of large size, «&c. It an- 
swers to tlie core of smaller castings. 
Nowhere (nS'whar), adv. [No and where; 
A. Sax. nd-kweer.] Not in any place or state. 

T rue pleasure and perfect freedom are nenvhere to 
be found but in the practice of virtue. Tillotson. 

Nowhlther (n6'whiTH-6r), adv. [No and 
whither.] Not any whither; in no direction; 
not to any place; nowhere. ‘ The turn which 
leads nowhither.* De Quincey. 

Thy servant went norohither. 2 Kings v. 25. 

Nowise (nd'wiz), adv. [No, and wise, man- 
ner.] Not in any manner or degree. 

A power of natural gravitation, without contact or 
impulse, can in nowise be attributed to mere matter. 

Bentley. 

Nowlt (noul), n. A noil; a head. Shak. 
Nowt (nout), n. Same as Nolt. [Scotch.] 
Nowy (nou'i), a. [Fr. nou4, knotted.] In 
her the term applied to a projection in the 
middle of a cross or other ordinary. 
Nowyed (nou'id), a In her. the term ap- 
plied to a projection not in the centre of a 
cross, but in either of its branches. 
Noxious (nok'shus), a. [L. nozius, from root 
of noceo, to hurt.] 1. Hurtful; harmful; 
baneful; pernicious; unwholesome; as, nox- 
ious vapours, food, animals 'Noxious crea- 
tures.’ Dryden. ' Noxious worm.’ Milton. 

' Noxious and poisonous herbs. ’ Cudworth. 
2. Unfavourable; injurious; pernicious: used 
in a moral sense. 

Too frequent appearance in places of public resort 
is noxious to spiritual promotion Swt/t 

8. Guilty; criminal. ‘Those who are noxious 
in the eye of the law.’ Bramhall. [Rare.]— 
Syn. Hurtful, harmful, injurious, destruc- 
tive, pernicious, mischievous, corrupting, 
baneful, uuwiiolesome, insalubrious. 
Noxiously (nok'shus-li), adv. In a noxious 
manner; hurtfully; peniiciously. 
Noxiousness (nok'shus-nes), n. The quality 
or state of being noxious ; hurtfulness ; in- 
juriousness; harmfulnesB ; perniciousness ; 
as, the noxiottaneasof foul air. ‘ The noxious- 
ness of this doctriiie to all civil governments ' 
Hammond. 

Noy,t v.t To annoy; to vex. ‘All that 
woi/ed his heavy sprlght. ' Spenser. 

Noy,t n. That which annoys; annoyance. 
‘ N or fruitlesse breed of lambes procures my 
my. ’ Lodge. 

Noyade (nw»-yad), n. [Fr., from noyer, to 
drown ) The act of putting to death by 
drowning; specifically, a mode of executing 
victims during the reign of terror in France, 
practised by Carrier at Nantes in 1789 I’he 
prisoners were embarked in a vessel with a 
movable bottom, which was suddenly opened 
when the vessel reached the middle of the 
Loire, thus precipitating the condemned 
Into the water. 

Noyancet (noi'ans), n. Annoyance. 

The single and peculiar life is bound . . . 

To keep itself from noyattce. Shak. 

Nc^U (nwtt-yd), n. [Fr. noyau, a stone of 
a iniit, from L. nucalis. like a nut, from mix, 
nucis, a nut ] A cordial of various compo- 
sitions, but generally prepared from white 
brandy, bitter almonds, sugar candy, grated 
nutmeg and mace, and sometimes further 
flavoured with orange peel, the kernels of 
apricots, peaches, nectarines, &c. 

Noyer, t n. An annoyer. 

NovfoXt a. Annoying; noisome; hurtful. 
'Lxecrable and noufm to them that shall 
receive them.' Btue. 

Noyls (noilz), n. pi. Same as NoUs. 
NoyoU8,t a. Causing annoyance; annoying. 
They found much hair on their faces to be noyaus 
unto them. Spenser. 

NoyBailllce,t n. What annoys; a nuisance; 
an offence. Chaucer. 

Noszle (nozll, n. [Vornosle, & dim. of nose.] 
The projecting mut or ventage of some- 
thing; a terminal pipe or part of a pipe; as, 
the nozzle of a bellows,— Nozzles of a steam- 
engine, are those parts in which are placed 


the valves that open and close the commit 
nication between the cylinder and the boiler 
and condenser in low-pressure or condensing 
engines; and between the cylinder and boiler 
and atmosphere in high-pressure engines. 

Nuanoe (nu-fifis), n. rSr., from nue, I. nuhes, 
a cloud.] 1. Each of the different gradations 
by which a colour passes from its lightest 
to its darkest shade ; shade.-— 2. A ddicate 
degree of difference perceived by any of the 
senses, or by the intellect; as, nuances of 
sound, of expression, <&c. 

Nub (nub), n. A snag; a knob; a protuber- 
ance, [Colloq.] 

Nubbin (nub'in), 7i. A small or imperfect 
ear of maize. [Colloq. United States.] 

Nubble t (nubl), v.t [For knuhhle, a freq. 
of knul), which is the same word as L.G. 
nubhen, to knock,] To beat or bruise with 
the fist Ainsworth. 

Nubecula (nu-bek'u-la), 91 . [L. dim., a little 
cloud. ] 1. In astron. one of two remarkable 
clusters of nebulee in the southern hernL 
sphere, known also as the Magellanic clouds. 
2. In pathol. (a) a speck or cloud in the eye. 
(6) A cloudy appearance in the urine as it 
I cools, or cloudy matter suspended in the 
urine 

Nubiferous (nu-biffir-us), a. [L nubifer— 
nubes, a cloud or fog, aiid/cro, to produce.] 
Bringing or producing clouds. 

Nub^enoust (nu-bij^en-us), a. Produced 
by clouds. Maunder. 

Nubilatet (nfi'bil-iit), v.t. [L. nubilo, to 
make cloudy, from nubes, acloud. ] To cloud. 
Bailey 

Nubile (nu'bn),a. [From L. ^lubilis, from 
nubo, to marry,] Of an age suitable for 
I marriage ; marriageable. ‘The nw6i7<} vir- 
gin’s breast. ‘ Prior. 

Nubility (nu-bil'i-tl), n. The state of being 
marriageable. [Rare.] 

Nubilose t (nuHIdl-os), a. [L. nuhilosus. See 
below.] Cloudy; abounding in clouds. Wor- 
cester. 

NubilOUS (mVbihus), a [L. nubilus, from 
7iube8, a cloud.] Cloudy. 

Nucament(nu'ka-ment),?i [L nucamentum, 
a fir cone.] In bot a catkin; the blossom 
of the hazel, pine, willow, &c 

Nucamentacese (nu'ka-men-ta"8e-e), n pi. 
A sub-order of the Proteaceai, in which the 
fruit is nucamentaceous and of the hardness- 
of a nut. 

Nucamentaceous (nu'ka-men-ta"8huB), a. 
In bot pertaining to a lineament or catkin. 

Nucha (nu'ka), n. [LL., from Ar,] The 
hind part or nape of the neck. 

Nuchal (nuTcal), a. Pertaining to the nucha 
or nape of the neck; as, the 7iuchal region. 

Nuciferous (nii-siftr-us), a [L, 7iux, 7iucis, 
a nut, and fero, to bear. ] Bearing or pro- 
ducing nuts Bailey. 

Nudfonxi (nu'si-form), a. [L. nux, 7iuci8, a 
nut, mid forma, shape.] In bot. resembling 
a nut; nut-shaped. 

NU(dhcaga (nu-sif'ra-ga), n. [L. nux, nucis, 
a nut, and frango, to break.] A genus of 
insessorial birds; the nut - crackers. See 
NL’T-CRACKEB. 

Nucleal. Nuclear (nu'kle-al, nQ'kl6-ar), a. 
Pertaining or relating to a nucleus ; having 
the character of a nucleus; constituted by 
a nucleus; as, 7iuclear fibres. Dr. Carpenter. 

Nucleate (nu'kl6-at), v.t. [L. 7iucleo, nucle- 
atum, to become kemelly. See Nucleus.} 
To gather, as about a nucleus or centre. 

Nudeate, Nucleated (nfi‘klg-fit, na'klg-at- 
ed), a. [L. 7iucleus, a kernel.] Having a. 
nucleus or central particle: a term applied 
to the elementarv cells of animal tissues. 

Nucleifonu (nu-kl61-form), a. Formed like 
a nucleus or kernel, 

Nucleobranch (nfiOclS-O-brangk), n. A mol- 
lusc of the order Nucleobraiichlata. 
Nucleobranchiata (nfi'kld-d-bran^ki-a''ta), 
n, pi. IL. nucleus, A kernel, and Or. orawc/iia, 
gills. ] An order of mollusca, the heteropoda 
(which see). 

Nudeold (nfiOclS-oid), a. [L. 7iucleus, a ker- 
nel, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] Gathered 
into, or having the appearance of a nucleus. 

Nucleolated(n&-kld’6-lat-ed),a. Possessing 
a nucleolus or inner second nucleus. 

Nudeole (nfilcl3-dl), n. Same as Nucleolus. 
Nucleollte (nfi-kle^C-lIt), n. [L. nucleus, 
and Gr. lithos, a stone.] One of a genus of 
fossil Echinldn, belongii^ to the family 
Galeritidse, and found in the crag, Ac. 
Nudeolus (nfl-klS^d-losX n. pi. Nudedl 
(nfi-kld'fi-ll). [Dim. of nucleus (which see).] 
in physiol, (a) the minute solid particle in 
the interior of the nucleus of some oelli. 
(b) The minute spherical particle attached 
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to the exterior of the nucleus or ovair of 
certain Infusoria, performing the functions 
of a testicle. B. A. Nicholsm. 

Mudatui (nft'kid.us), n. pi. Nuclei (ndide-n. 
[L., from nvw, nucis, a nut.] 1. A kernel; 
hence, a centric mass about which matter is 
collected, or to which accretion is made : used 
both literally and flguratively. * A nucleus 
of truth.’ Is. Taylor. —2,. In bot (a) the cen- 
tral succulent part of an ovule in which the 
embryo plant is generated. (6) That part of 
a seed contained within the testa, (o) In 
lichens the disk of the shield which contains 
the sporules and their cases, (d) Formerly, 
the secondary bulb of a bulbous plant, now 
termed a clove. ~S. In physiol, (a) the solid 
or vesicular body found in many cells ; the 
germ of a cell; a cytoblast. (b) The solid rod, 
or band-shaped body, found in the interior 
of many of the Protozoa, and having, in cer- 
tain of them, the functions of an ovary.— 

4. In zool. (a) the madriform tubercle of the 
Echinodermata. (b) The embryonic shell 
which is retained to form the apex of the 
adult shell in many of the mollusca.— 5. A 
body having a stronger or weaker attraction 
for the gas, vapour, or salt of a solution than 
for the liquid part of it, and, therefore, modi- 
fying by its presence the freezing and boil- 
ing points kossiter.—Q. In astron. the body 
of a comet, called also its head. 

Nuoula (nu'ku-la), n. [Dim. from L. rm*, 
nuds, a nut.] 1. In bot. a hard pericarp of 
a homy or bony texture, indehiscent, and 
containing a single seed, to which it is not 
closely attached, as in Lamium and Borago. 

2. A genus of marine bivalve shells, belong- 
ing to the family Arcacea or ark-shells, 
according to Lamarck, who describes six 
living species and four fossil. Of the first 
three inhabit the European seas and the 
rest the Eastern ocean. 

Nuculanlum (nti-ku-la'ni-um), n. In hot. 
a superior indehiscent fleshy fruit, contain- 
ing two or more cells and several seeds, as 
the grape 

Nucule (nultai), n See NucuiA. 

Nudation (nu-da^shou), n. [L. nudatio, 
from nudo, to make bare.] The act of 
stripping or making bare or naked. Johnson. 
Nuddle (nud'l), v.i. To walk quickly with 
the head bent forward : with along. Ains- 
worth. [Rare.] 

Nude (nud), a. [L. nudus, naked.] 1. Bare ; 
naked ; not covered with drapery ; as, to 
bathe perfectly nude; a nude statue.— 2. In ] 
law, made without any consideration : said 
of a contract or agreement. No action will 
lie upon such an agreement.— ATwde matter, 
a bare allegation of something done. 

Nude (nud), n. In the fine arts, what is nude 
or uncovered with drapery; a nude or naked 
figure: generally used with the definite ar- 
ticle prefixed to it, the nude, that is, the 
undraped humau figure. 

So long as civilization was mainly confined to the 
Latin anil Greek races, art had no moral obstacle In 
its way to using thr nudf as its supreme manifesta- 
tion of its loftiest ideas, abstract or otherwise. 

Art yonrnal. 

Nudely (niid’li), adv. In a nude or naked 
manner; nakedly. 

NudenesB (ndd’nes), n. The state or quality 
of being nude or naked. 

Nudge (nuj), n. [Allied to Prov. G. kniit- 
schen, to squeeze or pinch. ] A Jog with 
the elbow, or a poke in the ribs. 

Nudge (iiuj), v.t pret. &pp nudged; ppr. 
nud^ng. To touch gently, as with the 
elbow ; to give a hint or signal by a private 
touch with the hand, elbow, or foot. ‘ The 
younger one nudged his father.’ Dickens. 
Nudlbraohlate (nu-di-brak'l-&t), a. [L. 
nudus, naked, and brachium, an arm.] 
Having naked arms; specifically, in zool. 
applied to those polypi whose tentacles are 
not lodged in a special cavity. 

Nudibrauoh (ntlMi-braugk), n. A member 
of the Nudlbranchiata. 

Nudibranohiata (nfi-di-l)raug'ki-a"ta), n. 
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tL nuduM, naked, and Gr. branchia, gills.] 
An order of molluiOB of the class Gaater- 
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opoda, having no shell in their adult state, 
their branchiee or gills, when present, being 
exposed on some part of their back, from 
which circumstance they have obtained their 
name. The Eolis, Boris, &c., are examples. 
Nudlbraaobiate (na-di-brang'ki-&t), a. 
Of or pertaining to the order Nudibran- 
chiata. 

NudlbraXLOhlate (nfi-di-brangld-at). n. A 
mollusc belonging to the order Nudibran- 
chlata. 

Nudlcaul (nfi^di-kgl), a. [L. nudus, naked, 
and caulis, a stem.] In bot. having the 
stems leafless. 

Nndlflcatlon (nfi'di-fl-kfi^^shou), n. A mak- 
ing naked. West. Dev. 

Nudity (nfi^di-ti), n. [L. nuditas, from 
nudus, naked.] 1. The state of being nude 
or naked; nakedness. —2. In a concrete 
sense, that which is naked. ‘Obscene 
nudities. ’ Dryden. 

Nudum pactum (^nu ’ dum pak ’ turn ). [ L. , 
nude compact.] In law, an agreement to 
do something without any consideration on 
the other side. See Nude, a. 

Nugacityt (nfi-gas'i-ti), n. [L. nugax, 
nugacis, trifling, from nugee, trifles.] Fu- 
tility; trifling talk or behaviour. Dr. B. 
More. 

Nugsa (nti'je), n. pi. [L. ] Trifles; silly 
verses ; things of little value. 

Nugatlon (nCi-ga'shon), n. [L. nugor, to 
trifle, from nugae, trifles.] The act or prac- 
tice of trifling. Bacon. [Rare.] 

Nugatory (nfi'ga-to-ri), a. [L. nugatorius, 
from nugor, nugatus, to trifle, from nugcB, 
trifles.] 1. Trifling; futile; worthless; with- 
out signiflcance. 

Definitions of words already as clear as they can 
be made are HUfratory and mipracticable. Hallatn 

2. Of no force ; inoperative ; ineffectual. 
Assertion unsupported by fact is mtgatory. yuntus. 

If all are pardoned . . . as a mere act of clemency, 
the very substance of government is made nugatory. 

Is. Taylor. 

Nugget (nugget), n. fO.E. nigot, niggot, an 
ingot, for nigget, a dim. of Prov. E. nigg, 
a small piece. Trench, however, supposes 
nugget, niggot, to be only ingot disguised.] 
A lump; a mass; especially, one of the 
larger lumps of native gold found in the 
diggings. 

NugUy (nu'ji-fi), v.t. [L. nugee, trifles, and 
/ado, to make.] To render trifling, silly, or 
futile. 'The stultifying, nugifyvng effect 
of a blind and uncritical study of the 
Fathers.' Coleridge. [Rare.] 1 

Nuisance (nu'sans), n. [O.Fr, nuisance, 
noisance, from nuisir, noisir (Mod. Fr. 
miire), L. noceo, to annoy.] 1. Tnat which 
annoys or gives trouble and vexation ; that 
which is offensive or irritating ; a plague ; 
a bore : applied to persons and things. 

This is the liar’s lot, he is accounted a pest and a 
nuisance. South. 

He would think it a nuisance to vote for the 
conservative party. Sat. Rez'. 

2. In law, that which incommodes or annoys ; 
something that produces Inconvenience or 
damage. Nuisances are public or private; 
public, when they annoy citizens in general, 
as obstructions of the highway; private, 
when they affect individuals only* as when 
one man erects a house so near his neigh- 
bour’s as to throw the water off the roof 
upon his neiglibour’s land or house, or to 
intercept the light that his neighbour before 
enjoyed. In the law of Scotland there is no 
recognized distinction between public and 
private nuisances. 

Nuisancer (nu'sans-^r), n. One who causes 
an Injury or nuisance. Blackstone. 

Nul (nul). In law, no; not any; as, nul 
disseisin. 

Null (nul), v.t. [From null, a., or abbrev. 
from annul.] To annul; to deprive of va- 
lidity ; to destroy. ‘ Their force is nulled.' 
Milton. [Rare.] 

Null (nul), a. [L. nullus, not any, none— 
ne, not, and uUus, any.] 1. Void; of no 
legal or binding force or validity; of no 
efficacy; invallo. 

Any such presumption which can be grounded on 
their having voluntarily entered into the contract is 
commonly next to hmII. y. S. Mill. 

2. Having no character or expression; said of 
features. ‘Faultily faultless, icily regular, 
splendidly nuXV Tennyson. 

Nullt (nul), n. 1. Something that has no 
force or meaning.— 2. That which has no 
value ; a cipher. Bacon. 

Null (nul), n. fComp. noil, the head.] One 
of a series of decorative beads much used 
for spindles and rolls for bedsteads, chairs. 
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and other articles of furniture. E. H. 
Knight. See Nullkd-work. 

NullAll (nuna), n. In Hindustan, a bed of 
a rivulet, or the rivulet itself. 

NuUed-WOrk (nuld'w6rk), n. Decorative 
work resembling a series of beads strung on 
a rod. See Null. 

NuIUhletyt (nuH-bl'e-ti), n. [L. nuUibi, 
nowhere.] The state or condition of being 
nowhere. Bailey. 

Nullification (nuPi-fl-ka'’shon), n. [See 
Nullify.] The act of nullifying; a ren- 
dering void and of no effect or of no legM 
effect ; speoiflcally. In the United States, the 
act of a state by which it nullified or made 
void, by its sovereign authority or decree, an 
enactment of the general government which 
it deemed unconstitutional. 

NuUifidian (nul-i-fld'l-an), a. [L. nullus, 
none, and jides, faith.] Of no faith or 
relimon. 

Nuliiflfilan (nul-i-fld'l-an), n. One who ha» 
no faith ; an unbeliever. B. Jonson. 

NuUlfier (nuTi-fi-^r), n. 1. One who nulli- 
fies or maxes void ; one who maintains the 
right to nullify a contract by one of the par- 
ties.— 2. In the United States, one who ad- 
heres to the doctrine of nullification (which 
see). 

Nullify (nul'i-fl), v.t. pret. & pp. nullified; 
ppr. nullifying. [L. nullus, none, and/aeio, 
to make.] To annul; to make void; to ren- 
der invalid; to deprive of legal force or effi- 
cacy. 

You will say, that this nullifies all exhortations to 
piety. South. 

Nullipore (nuFi-pdr), n. [L. nullus, none, 
and porus, pore. ] A name given to certain 
beautiful little plants of the genus Melo- 
besia, common on coral islands. On the 
margin of atolls three species flourish, one 
in thin spreading sheets like a lichen, an- 
other in strong knobs radiating from a com- 
mon centre, the third a reticulated mass of 
branches of the thickness of a crow’s quill. 
From secretinp; lime on their surface, and 
hence resembling coral, they were formerly 
supposed to be a kind of zoophytes. 

Nuluty ( nuVi-tO , n. [ Fr. nuUiU, from L. 
nuUus, none.] The state or quality of being 
null or void ; want of force or efficacy; in- 
signiflcance; nothingness. 

It can be no part of my business to overthrow this 
distinction, and to show the nullity of it. South. 

2. That which is null, void, invalid, or of no> 
force or efficacy. 

Was it not absurd to say that the convention was 
suijreme in the state, and yet a nullity t 

Macauiay. 

Numb (num), a. [Lit. taken, being from A. 
Sax. nwmen, the participle of niman, O.B. 
nm, Goth, niman, to take, to seize, whence 
beniman or benyman, to take away, to take 
away the use of one’s limbs, to benumb. See 
Benumb and N m. Nunib and benumb have 
no right to th© final b with which they are 
now commonly written.] 1. Torpid; desti- 
tute of the power of sensation and motion; 
as, the fingers or limbs are numb with cold. 

Leaning long upon any part niaketh it numfi and 
asleep. Bacon. 

2. Producing nmnbness; benumbing. ‘ The 
numb cold night.’ Shak. — fiTS. Torpid, 
paralyzed, benumbed, deadened, insensible. 
Numb (num), v.t. To make torpid; to de- 
prive of the power of sensation or motion ; 
to deaden; to benumb; to stupefy, ‘For 
lazy winter numbs the labouring hand.’ 
Dryden. ‘ Like dull narcotics numbing pain. ’ 
Tennyson. 

Numbednsss (uum'ed-nes), n. Numbness. 

If the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, — 
only a kind of stupor or nutnbedness. fVtseman. 

Number (numlWr), n. [O.Fr. numbre, Fr. 
nombre, from L. numerus, number, same root 
as Gr. nemo, to distribute. The b is inserted 
for ease of pronunciation; comp, humble, 
ni/tnble.] 1. That which may bo counted or 
reckoned; an aggregate or assemblage of 
units; a single unit considered as part of a 
series, or two or more of such units. 

They say there is divinity in odd numbers. Shak. 

Now on the fourth day was the silver, the gold apd 
the vessels weighed ... by number and by weight. 

Ezra viii. 33. 

2. Several individuals collectively; not a 
few ; many ; as, I have still a nwmher of 
things to do. 

toadies are always of great use to the party they 
espouse, and never fall to win over numbers. 

Addtson. 

a Multitude; numerousness. 

Number itself importeth not much in armies, where 
the men are of weak courage. Bacon. 

4. One of a numbered series of things, as a 
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division of a book published in parts; a part 
of a periodical ; as, the current number of 
Blackwood.— 5. pi. A succession of metrical 
syllables; poetical measure; poetry; verse. 

I lisped In numbtrs, for the numbers came. Po]^. 

6. In gram, that distinctive form which a 
word assumes according os it is spoken of 
or expresses one individual or several in- 
dividuals. The form which denotes one or 
an individual is the singular number; the 
form that is set apart for two individuals 
(as in Greek and Sanskrit) is the dual 
number; while that which refers indiffer- 
ently to two or more individuals or units 
constitutes the plural number. Hence we 
aay a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, or a verb 
is in the siJigtilar or the plural number — 

7. In phren. one of the perceptive faculties, 
whose alleged organ is situated a little to 
the side of the outer angle of the eye, and 
whose function is to give a talent for calcu- 
lation in general —Cardinal, cubic, even, 
golden, imperfect, irrational, odd, ordinal, 
perfect, prime, rational, &c., numbers See 
under the adjectives.— iVuinber one, self. 

No man should have more than two attachments, 
the first, to number one, and the second to the ladies. 

Dtekens. 

Ifnmber (num'bSr), v t [Fr. nombrer. See 
above ] 1. To count; to reckon; to ascertain 
the units of ; to enumerate. 

If a man can number the dust of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be numbered. Gen. xui. i6. 

2 To reckon as one of a collection or mul- 
titude. 

He was numbered with the transgressors 

Is. liii. 12. 

3. To equal in number. 

Weep. Albyn, to death and captivity led, 

Oh, weep! but thy tears cannot number the dead. 

Campbell. 

4. To put a numl>er or numbers on ; to give 
the number of ; to assign the place of In a 
numbered series; as, to number a row of 
houses, or a collection of books —5. To pos- 
sess to the number of. 

It was believed that the Emperor Nicholas num- 
bered almost a million of men under arms. 

Ktnelabe 

3. To amount to ; to reach the number of; 
as, the force under the command of Oasar 
numbered 46,000 men — Syn. To count, enu- 
merate, calculate, tell. 

Bfumberer (num'b^r-^r), n. One that num- 
bers 

Ifumberfolf (nura'b6r-ful), a Many in 
number; numerous. 

About the year 700 great was the company of 
learned men of England race, yea, so number/ul 
that they upon the point excelled all nations m learn- 
ing, piety, and zeal. H'aterhouse. 

Ifnmbering-niaclilxie (num'ber-ing-ma- 
shgn'), n A machine for impressing con- 
secutive numbers on account-books, cou- 
pons, railway tickets, bank-notes, &c. One 
of the principal forms of the apparatus con- 
sists of disks or wheels decimally numbered 
on their peripheries, the whole mounted on 
one axle upon which they turn freely, acting 
upon each other in serial order. The first 
wheel of the series containing the units is 
moved one figure between each impact, and 
when the units are exhausted the tens come 
Into action, and act in coincidence with the 
units; so on of the hundreds, thousands, <fec. 
JT. H. Knight 

Hnmberless (nura'l)6r-le8), a. That cannot 
be counted; innumerable. 

I forgive all ; I 

There cannot be those numberless offences ' 

‘(iajnst me that I cannot take peace with. Shak | 

Kumberoost (num'b^r-us), a. Numerous i 
Woreeiier. ' 

Vuinbera (num'bfirz), n. The title of the i 
fourth book of the Pentateuch: so called be- { 
cause it begins with an account of the num- 
bering of the Israelites in the beginning of j 
the second year after they left Egypt. 
KimilMUdl (num'flshX n. The torpedo, a 
fish of the ray family, and popularly so 
called from the numbing effects of the elec- 
tric shocks it can give. See Torpedo, 
KnmblN ( numn>lz ), n. pi. [ Fr. nomUee, 
numbles, from L. lumbufue, a dim. of lum- 
aloin. Comp. Aumblet, umbleg.] The 
entrails of a deer. 

Numbles, liver, kidntws, iic. . . . The word was 
variously written nombus, numbles, and very com- 
monly umbles or humbles. Old cookery books gave 
receipts for ' umble pic,’ whence came the saying that 
a man is made ‘ to eat humble pie '—to content him- 
self with inferior meat while another may dine from 
the haunch. The numbles, with the skin, head. 1 
chine, and shoulders, used to be the keeper's per- 1 
quisltes Morley, 


KumbneM (num'ues), n. The state of being 
numb; that state of a living body in which 
It has not the power of fewing or motion, 
as when paralytic or chilled by cold ; tor- 
pidity; torpor. 

Cold numbness straight bereaves 
Her corse of sense. Str y. Denham. 

NumeniUS (nu-me'ul-us), n. [Gr. noumi- 
nios, a kind of curlew, from neos, new, and 
mSn, the moon, perhaps from its crescent- 
shaiMid beak.] The genus to which the 
curlews are referred. They belong to the 
longirostral family; they have an arcuated 
beak, slender and round throughout; the tip 
of the upper mandible extends beyond the 
end of the lower one, and projects a little 
downwards in front of it. The toes are 
palniated at tlie base. See Curlew. 
Numerable (uu'm6r-a-bl), a. [L. numera- 
bills. ] Capable of being numbered or coun- 
ted ‘So numerous in islands that they are 
scarce numerable.' Sir T. Herbert. 
Numeral (nu'm6r-al), a [L numeralis, 
from numerus, a number.] 1 Pertaining to 
number; consisting of number. ‘The de- 
pendence of a long train of numeral progres- 
sions. ’ Locke.- 2. Expressing number; repre- 
senting number; as, numeral letters or char- 
acters, such as V or 5 for five. 

Numeral fnu'm^r-al), n. 1 A figure or char- 
acter used to express a number; as, the 
Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, (fee., or the Roman 
numerals, I, V, X, L, C, (fee.— 2. In gram, a 
word expressing a number, as one, two, 
three, (fee. 

Numerally (nfi'm6r-al-li), adv. In a num- 
eral manner; according to number; in num- 
ber. 

Numerary (nu'm6r-a-ri), a. Belonging to a 
certain number. 

A supernumerary canon, when he obtains a pre- 
bend. becomes a numerary canon. Ayliffe. 

Numerate (nu'm6r-at), v.t. and i. pret. & 
pp. numerated; ppr numerating. [L nu- 
mero, numeratum, to number. See Num- 
ber ] To count; to reckon; to read accord- 
ing to the rules of numeration. 

Numeration (nu-m^r-a'shon), n. [L. nu- 
me! ratio. See NUMERATE.] 1. The act or 
art of numbering 

Numeration is but still the adding of one unit 
more, and giving to the whole a new name or sign. 

Locie. 

2. In arith. notation ; the art of expressing 
in characters any number proposed in 
words, or of expressing in words any num- 
ber proposed in characters ; the act or art 
of writing or reading numliers. See Nota- 
tion. 

Numerator (nu'm6r-at-6r), n. [L ] 1. One 
I that numbers. — 2, In arith. the number in 
vulgar fractions which shows how many 
parts of a unit are taken. Thus when a 
unit is divided Into 9 parts, and we take 6, 
we express it thus, |, that is, five-ninths— 

5 being the numerator and 9 the denomi- 
nator. 

Numeric (nu-meFik), a. Same as Numer- 
ical. ‘ The same numeric crew ’ Hudibras. 
Numerical (nu-mer'ik-al), a. [Fr. nunUr- 
ique, from 1 . numerus, number.] 1 . Be- 
longing to number; denoting number; con- 
sistmg in numbers not letters; as, numerical 
characters ; a numerical equation ; a nu- 
merical value. “ 2. The same in number ; 
hence, identically the same ; identical. 
[Rare.] 

Would to God that all my fellow brethren which 
with me bemoan the loss of their books, with me 
might rejoice for the recovery thereof, though not 
the same numerical volumes Fuller. 

In alg. numerical, as opposed to literal, ap- 
lies to an expression in which numbers 
ave the place of letters ; thus a numerical 
eqitation is one in which all the Quantities 
except the unknown are expressed in num- 
bers. As opposed to algebraical It applies 
to the magnitude of a quantity considered 
independently of its sign. Thus, the nu- 
merical value of —10 is said to be greater 
than that of - 5, though it is algebraically 
less. 

Numerically (nu-meFlk-al-ll), adv. 1 . In a 
numerical manner; in numuers; with re- 
spect to numerical quantity; as, parts of a 
thing numerically expressed ; an algebraic 
expression numerically greater than an- 
other.— 2, Individually; as, a thing is nu- 
tnerically the fM,me,OT numerically different. 
Numerlstt (nfi'mOr-ist), n. One that deals 
in numbers. 

We cannot assign a respective fataliw unto each 
which is concordant unto the doctrine of the nusner- 
ist. Sir T. Brtmtte. 


Kumcro (nfi'mdr-fi), n. [Fr. and It.] Num- 
ber. The figure or mark by which any num- 
ber of things is distinguished : abbreviated 
to No. 

Numerofidtyt (nQ-mdr-os'i-tl), n. 1. The 
state of being numerous. Sir T. Browne.—- 
2. Harmonious flow; poetical rhythm; har- 
mony. 

The numerpsity of the sentence pleased the ear. 

Dr. Parr. 

Numerotage (nu'm^r-o-tttzh), n. [Fr. nu- 
m&rotage. ] The numbers or system of 
numbering yarns according to fineness. 
Numerous (nQ'm6r-us), a. [L. numerosus, 
from numerus, a number. ] 1. Being many, 
or consisting of a gieat number of individ- 
uals ; not few; as, a numerous army ; a nu- 
merous people; numerous objects; attacked 
by numerous enemies. 

Such and so numerous was their chivalry. 

Milton. 

2.t Consisting of poetic numbers; rhyth- 
mical; melodious; musical. 'Numerous verse 
more tuneable than needed lute or harp to 
add more sweetness. ’ Milton. 

Numerously (uu'm6r-us-li),ady. i.In orwith 
gi’eat numbers; as, a meeting numerously 
attended. — 2. t Harmoniously ; musically. 
See Numerous. 

Numerousness (nu'm6r-u8-neB), n. 1 . The 
quality of being numerous or many ; the 
quality of consisting of a great number of 
individuals; as, the numerousness of an 
army or of an assembly. L. Addison.— 
2.t The quality of consisting of poetic num- 
bers; melodiousness; musicalness. 

That which will distinguish his style is the numer- 
ousness of his verse Dryden. 

Nuxnlda (nfl‘mi-da), n. [From Numidia. 
See NI'MIDIAN.] a genus of gallinaceous 
birds, including the guinea-fowls. The N. 
meleagris is the common guinea-hen, origi- 
nally from Africa. See Guinea-fow’L. 
Numidlan (nu-mid'i-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Numidia, the central tract of coun- 
try on the north coast of Africa which forms 
the largest part of the territorj’ now called 
Algeria. —N^urmdfian crane, a grallatorial 
bird of the genus Anthropoide8,the A . Virgo. 
It is a native of many parts of Asia and 
Africa, and is remarkable for the grace and 
symmetry of its form, and the elegance of 
its deportment. It measures 3 feet 3 inches 
in length, its beak is 2^ inches long, and 
the general colour of the plumage is blue- 
gray It is also termed the Demoiselle. 
Numidlan (nfi-mid'i-an), n. A native or In- 
habitant of Numidia 

Numismatic (nu-mis-mat'ik), a. [L. numis- 
ma, money, coin, from Gr nornisma, coin, 
lit what is sanctioned by law, from nomizd, 
to sanction, to establish by law, from nomos, 
law or custom.] Pertaining to coins or 
medals 

Numlsmatlcal (nu-mis-maPik-al), a. Same 
as Numismatic. 

Numismatics (nfi-mls-mat'iks), »j. [See 
Numismatic.] The science of coins and 
medals. The word coin is in modern times 
applied to those pieces of metal stmek for 
the purpose of circulation as money; while 
the word medal signifies pieces of metal 
similar to coins not intended for circulation 
as money, but struck and distributed in 
commemoration of some person or event. 

Ancient coins, 
however, are 
often termed 
medals. The 
parts of a coin 
or medal are, 
the obverse or 
/ace, containing 
generally the 
head, bust, or 
figure of the 
sovereign or 
person in 
whose honour 
the medal was 
struck, or some emblematic fl^re relating 
to him; and tlie reverse, containing various 
figures or words. The words around the 
border form the legend, those in the middle 
or field the inscription. The lower part of 
the coin, separated by a line from the figures 
or the inscription, is the basis or exergue, 
and contains the date, the place where the 
coin was struck, <fec. 

NumlsmatlBt (nfi-mis'mat-lst), n. One versed 
in numismatics; a numismatologist. 
Numlsmatography (nfi-mi8'ma.tog"ra-fl), 
n. [Gr. nornisma, a coin, and grapkd, to 
write, to describe. ] The science which 
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treats of coins and medals in their relation 
to history; numismatics. 
irumiBmatOlOglft (n(i>mis'ma-toV'o<jigt), n. 
One versed in numismatology, 
iriunlimatoloi^ (nd-mis'ma-tor'o-jl), n. 

Same as JNumismatography. 

JJummary (num'a-rl), a. [L. nummtis, a 
coin.] Relating to money. Arbuthnot. 
yummular (num'ti-16rXa, [L. nummularius, 
from nummm, a coin. ] 1. Pertaining to coin 
or money.— 2. Having the character or fom 
of a coin. Sir T. Watson, 

Nummulary (num'u-la-rl), a. [See above ] 
Pertaining to coin or money ; resembling a 
coin. In 7ned. a term applied to the sputa 
or expectorations In phthisis, when they 
flatten at the bottom of the vessel like a 
piece of money. 

Ktimmullne (num'u-lin). a. Resembling a 
nummulite in structural features. Jl. A. 
Nichol8o7i. 

HumxnuUte (num'u-lit), n. [L. nummua, 
money, and Gr. lithos, a stone.] A name 
common to the members of an extensive 
class of fossil polythalamous foramiuifera, 
having externally somewhat the appear- 
ance of a piece of money (hence their name) 
without any apparent opening, and inter- 
nally a spiral cavity, divided by partitions 
into numerous chambers, communicating 
with each other by means of small openings. 
They vary in size from less than ^th inch 
to inch in diameter. Nummulites occupy 
an important place in the history of fossil 
shells, on account of the prodigious extent 
to which they are accumulated in the later 
members of the secondary, and in many of 
the tertiary strata. They are often piled 
•on each other nearly in as close contact as 
the grains in a heap of corn. They occur 
so abundantly in some parts of the miocene 
formation that the name of numimditic 
limestone is given to the strata so charac- 
terized. The pyramids of Egypt are con- 
structed of stone composed of nummulites. 
Nummillltic (num-u-lit'ik), a. Pertaining 
to nummulites ; containing nummulites ; 
composed of nummulites 
Kumpst (numps), n. [Contr. from nitmp- 
skiiUioY num^ulL] A dolt; a blockhead. 

Take heart, num/sl here is not a word of the 
stocks. Ji/> Parker. 

KumskuU (num'skul), n. [Nwn or Numb 
and skull. See T^umb ] A dunce; a dolt; a 
stupid fellow. ‘ They have talked like num- 
skulls ’ Arbuthnot 

NumskuUed (num'skuld), a Bull in in- 
tellect, stupid; doltish Swift. 

Nim (nun), n. [A Sax nunne, a nun ; like 
Dan nunne, Sw. nunna, G nonne, ¥v. nonne, 
from Eccles L. (fifth century) ^lonaa, anun, 
nonnus, a monk, L (Ir nonna, nonnos, sup- 
posed to be from Coptic or Egypt nane, 
nanu, good, lieautiful. Monasteries and 
convents first arose in Egypt.] 1. A woman 
devoted to a religious life, and who lives in 
a cloister or nunnery, secluded from the 
world, under a vow of perpetual chastity — 

2. A name sometimes given to the bird 
otherwise called the smew. — 3. The blue 
titmouse.— 4. A kind of pigeon of a white 
colour having its head almost covered with 
a veil of feathers. 

.Nun-buoy (nun'boi or nun'bwoi), n A buoy 
large in the middle and tapering toward 
each end. See Buoy. 

Nunc dlmlttls (nungk dl-mit'tis), n. [L.] 
The name given to the canticle of Simeon 
(Luke ii. 29-32), from the first two words in 
the Latin version. 

Nunebeon (nun'shun), n [Perhaps a form 
of luncheon (which see), but it has been 
plausibly derived from 7ioon and ehxm. ‘ Rich- 
ardson notes that it is spelled noon-shun 
in Browne's Pastorals, which must suggest 
as plausible, if nothing more, that the ‘nun- 
tion’ was originally the labourer’s slight 
meal, to which he withdrew for the shun- 
ning of the heat of nooii: above all when 
iu Lancashire we find noon- scape, and In 
Norfolk noon-miss, for the time when la- 
bourers rest after dinner.’ Trench.] 1. A 
meal eaten about noon, or a portion of food 
taken between meals. Larrut. 

T.3ylng by their swords and truncheons. 

They took their breakfasts or their motcheons. 

Hudxbrai. 

2. A supply or piece of food such as might 
serve for a luncheon. Ualliwell. 
irundatet (nun'shi-at), n. [See Nuncio.] 
One who announces; a messenger; a nuncio. 
NuudatUTb (nun'shi-at-Gr), n. The office 
of a nuncio. Claretidon. 

NundO (nun'shi-6), ti. [Sp. nuncio. It. nun- 


zio, from L. nunciui, a messenger, O.L. 
now%tius, contr. for noventius, from novus, 
new, lit. one who brings news.] 1. An am- 
bassador of the first rank (not a cardinal) 
representing the pope at the court of a sov- 
ereign entitled to that distinction. A papal 
ambassador of the flrat rank, who is at the 
same time a cardinal, is styled a legate. 
(See Leoatb.) Since the time of the Coun- 
cil of Trent the nuncios have acted as 
judges of appeal from the decisions of the 
respective bishops in those countries which 
are subject to the decretals and discipline 
of the Council of Trent. In other Catholic 
kingdoms and states holding themselves in- 
dependent of the court of Rome in matters 
of discipline, the nuncio has merely a di- 
plomatic character like the minister of any 
other foi’elgn power.- 2. A messenger; one 
who brings Intelligence. Shak. 

Nunclet (nung'kl), «. A contraction for 
Mine U?icle. This was the licensed appella- 
tion given by a fool to his master or supe- 
rior. ‘ How now, nu?icle P Shak. 
Nuncupatet (nun'ku-pat), v.t. [L. nu7icupo, 
to call by name, to nominate, to vow in 
public— name, and capio, to take ] 

1. To vow publicly and solemnly. 

The Gentiles numu/ared vows to them (idols) 

Dr. JrestAeld. 

2. To dedicate; to inscribe. 

You should, on niy advice, have nwncupated this 
handsome monument of your skill and dexterity to 
some great one. R-velytt. 

3. To declare orally (a will or testament). 
Barrow. 

Nuncupation t (nun-ku-pa'shon), n. The 
act of nuncupating or of naming or dedicat- 
ing Chaucer. 

Nuncupative (nun-ku'pat-iv), a. [From L. 
nuncupo, to declare ] 1. t Pertaining to 

naming, nominating, vowing, or dedicating. 
Fotherhy.~-2. In law, oral; not written. A 
nuncupative will, one made by the verbal 
declaration of the testator, and depending 
merely on oral testimony for proof, though 
afterwards reduced to writing. Nuncupative 
wills are now abolished, but with a proviso, 
that any soldier in actual military service, or 
any mariner or seaman at sea, may dispose 
of his personal estate by an oral testament, 
before a sufficient number of witnesses. In 
Scots late, a nuncupative legacy is good to 
the extent of £100 Scots, or £8, 6«. Hd. ster- 
ling If it exceed that sum it will be effec- 
tual to that extent, if the legatee choose so 
to restrict it, but ineffectual os to the rest. 
A nuncupative or verbal nomination of an 
executor is ineffectual. 

Kuncupatory (nun-ku'pa-to-ri), a. Nuncu- 
pative; oral. Swift. 

Nundinal, Nuncunary (nun'din-al, nun'- 
din-a-ri), a. [L. nundinalis, from nundince, 
a fair or market; originally one held every 
ninth day, from novem, nine, and dies, a 
day, every nine days.] Pertaining to a fair 
or to a market dB.y.— Nundinal letter, among 
the ancient Romans, one of the eight first 
letters of the alphabet, which were repeated 
successively from the first to the last day 
of the year. One of these always expressed 
tlie market-days, which returned every nine 
days. 

Nundinal (nuu'din-al), n. A nundinal 
letter. 

Nundinate t (mm'din-at), v.i. To buy and 
sell at fairs, Cockeram. 

Nundination t (nuu-di-na'shon), n. Traffic 
at fairs. ‘Tlieir common 7iwidination of 
pardons.’ Abp. Brarnhall 
Nun^ (nung), n. A large package or bale; 
sp^flcally, a package of cloves. Sirnmonds. 
Nunnation (nun-na'shon), n. In Arabic 
gram., from the name of N, the pronunci- 
ation of n at the end of words. 

Nunnery (nun'6r-l), n. [From mm.] A 
house in which nuns reside; a cloister in 
wliich females, under a vow of chastity and 
devoted to religion, reside during life. 
NimnislmeSB (nunTBh-neB),n. The habits or 
manners of nuns. Worcester. 

Nup.t n. Same as Nupaon, 

Nupnar (nu'far). n. [Ar. nvfar, a water- 
lily.] A genus of plants of the nat. order 
NyrtiphaBacew ; the yellow water-lily. The 
species are natives of northern climates. 
Two of them are British, N. lutea or yellow 
water-lily, and N. pumiia, least yellow 
water-lily. The first has golden yellow 
flowers having a strong smell resembling 
some kinds of wine. It grows in rivers and 
pools, and is one of the most beautiful of 
our native plants. N. pumiia grows in lakes 
in Scotland. AT. adve^ia is the common 
North American species. 


Nupsont (nuf/son), n. A fool; a simpleton. 
* Having matched with such a nupson.’ £. 
Jonson. 

Nuptial (nup'shal), a. [L. nuptialis, from 
nuptiae, marriage, from nwio, to marry.] 
Pertaining to marriage; used or done at a 
wedding; as, nuptial rites and ceremonies; 
nuptial torch', the nuptial knot or band. 
Nuptials (nup'shalz), n. pi. [L. nuptice (pi. ), 
a wedding.] Marriage. This word has 
now always the plural ending; but the old 
writers generally, and Shakspere invariably, 
used nuptUil. 

Tlii.s looks not like a nuptial. 6 hak. 
Her should this An(.'elo have married; was affianced 
to her by oath and the nuptial appointed, Shak. 

— Marriage, Wedding, Nuptials, Matrimony, 
Wedlock. See under Marriage. 

Nur. Nurr (ii6r), n. [Probably should have 
an initial k or g; comp, knur, knttrl, gnarl.] 
A hard knot m wood ; a knob ; a wooden 
ball used in the game of hockey and that of 
nurr-and-spell (which see). 

Nuraghe (nu-rft'ga), n. Same as Nnraghe. 
Nuremherg-egg (nfi'rm-h6rg-eg), n. A pe- 
culiar watch or pocket clock, originally of 
an oval form, and generally believed to have 
been Invented at Nuremberg. 
Nurr-and-spell (n^r'and-spel), n. A game 
like trap-hall, played with a wooden ball 
called a nurr. The ball is released by means 
of a spring from a little brass cup at the end 
of a tongue of steel called a spell or spill. 
Nurse (n^rsV n. [O.E. nourse, none, nour- 
rice, <fec., Fr. nourrice, a nurse, from L. 
nutrix, nutricis, a nurse; nutria, to nourish, 
to suckle. See Nourish.] 1, One who tends 
or takes care of the young, sick, or Inflrm; 
more specifically, (a) a female who suckles 
the infant of another, or who has the care 
of a child or children. 

Shall I go and call to thee a nurse of the Hebrew 
women, that she may nurse the child for theet 

hx. ii. 7. 

(b) One having the care of sick persons; an 
attendant (generally a female) in an hospi- 
tal. 

Sat with her, read to her, night and day, 

And tended her like u nurse. Tennyson. 

2. One who or that which nurtures, trains, 
cherislies, or protects. ‘The country, our 
dear nurse.’ Shak. ‘Sleep, nature’s soft 
7iurse. ’ Shak. ‘ The nurse of manly senti- 
ment and heroic enterprise.' Burke. 

O Caledonia I stern and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child. S/r If'. Scott. 

3. The state of being nursed ; ns, to put a 
child to nurse. ‘ Put out her £1000 at nurse. ’ 
Lord Lytton. 

Can wedlock know so great a curse 

As jmtting husbands out to nurse. Cleaveland. 

4. In hort. a shrub or tree which protects a 
young plant. See Dry-nurse, Wet-nurse. 

Nurse (n^rs), v.t. pret. <fe pp. nursed; ppr. 
nursing. 1. To feed and tend generally in 
infancy; to suckle; to nourish at the breast. 

0,that woman that cannot make her fault her hus- 
band’s occasion, let her never nurse her child her- 
.self, for she will breed it like a fool. Shak. 

2. To rear ; to nurture ; to bring up. Is. 
lx. 4. 

The Niseans in their dark abode 
Nursed secretly with milk tlie thnving god. 

Addison. 

3. To tend in sickness or infirmity; to take 
care of; as, to nurse an invalid or an aged 
person. 

• Certainly not,’ said John, ' she shall never help to 
nurse me ’ Dickens, 

4. To promote growth or vigour in ; as, to 
nurse a feeble animal or plant. ‘ To nurse 
the saplings tall.’ Milton. ‘He found his 
father nursing a bright fire.' T. Hughes. 
6. Fig. to foment ; to encourage ; to foster. 

‘ Have nursed this woe.’ Shak. 

By what hands has vice been nursed into so un- 
controlled a dominion? Locke. 

6. To manage with care and economy, with 
a view to increase; os, to nurse our national 
resources. — 7. To caress ; to fondle ; to 
dandle. 

(She) hung upion her father, and nursed his cheek 
against hers as if he were some poor dull child in 
pain. Dicktnt. 

The doctor turned himself to the hearth-rug, and 
putting one leg over the other, he began to nurse It. 

Trollope. 

Nurse-child (nfirs'chlld), n. A child that 
is nursed; a nursling. Sir J. Davies. 
Nurse-iusdd (nSrs'mad), n. A maid-ser- 
vant employed in nursing children. 
Nurse-name (nSrs'nam), n. A nickname. 
Camden. , ^ 

Nurse-pond (nSrs'pond), n. A pond lor 
young fish. ‘ A nurse-pond or feeding-pond.’ 
Iz. Walton. 
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Nttrser (ndw'fir), n. One who nurses; a 
nurse; one who promotes or encourages. 
Shak. 

Nurtersr (n^rs'Or-f), n. 1. 1 The act of nurs- 
ing; tender care and attendance. 

I loved her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nurstry Shak. 

2. t That which is the object of a nurse’s 
care. 

She went forth among her fruits and flowers, 

To visit how they prosper’d, bud and bloom 
Her nursery. Milton. 

A jolly dame, no doubt ; as appears by the well 
battling of the plump boy her nursery. Fuller. 

S. A place or apartment in a house set apart 
for children ‘One they knew— raw from 
the nursery. ’ Tennyson. 

The eldest of them at three years old, 

1’ the swathing-clothcs the other, from their nursery 
Were stol’n. Shak. 

4, A place where trees are raised from seed 
or otherwise in order to be transplanted; a 
place where vegetables, flowering plants, 
and trees are raised from seed or otherwise 
propagated (as by budding or grafting) in 
order to be sold. 

Your nursery of stocks ought to be in a more 
barren ground than the ground is whereunto you re- 
move them. Bacon. 

5. The place where anything is fostered and 
the growth promoted ' To see fair Padua, 
nursery of arts.’ Shak.—Q. That which 
forms and educates. 

This keeping of cows is of itself a very idle life, 
and a fit nursery for a thief. Spenser. 

— Nursery gardener, a nursery-man. 
Nursery -govemesB (nfirs'or-i-gu-vfim-es), 
n. A governess for young childi-en. 
Nursery-man (n6r8'6r-i-man), n. One wlio 
owns a nursery of plants; one employed in 
the cultivation of a nursery. 
Nursing-bottle (nSrs'ing-bot-l), n. A bottle 
fitted with a tube and teat to enable an in- 
fant to draw milk from it by the natural ac- 
tion of sucking. 

Nursling (n6rs'ling), n. [Nurse, and dim. 
term. -Itng.] One who or that which is 
nursed ; an infant; a child ; a fondling. ‘I 
was his nursling once.’ Milton. 

Nurstlef (liars'!), v.t. Same as Noursle. 
Nurture (n^r'tur), n. [Fr nourriture, from 
noMrrir, to nourish. See Nourish.] 1 The 
act of nursing or nourishing —2 Education; 
training; discipline; good-breeding. 

Yet am I inland bred 

And know some nurture. Shak. 

8. That which nourishes; food; diet. Milton. 
Nurture (ner'tur), v t pret. <fc pp. nurtured; 
ppr. nurturing. 1. To feed; to nourish. 

They suppose mother earth to be a great animal, 
and to have nurtured up her young offspring with a 
conscious tenderness. Bentley. 

2. To educate; to bring or train up. 

He was nurtured where he had been born in his 
first rudiments till the years of ten. IVotton. 

Nussierite (nusl-6r-it), n. A native arsenio- 
phosphate of lead, from Nussieres, depart- 
ment of the Rhone, France. 

Nustlet (nus'l), v t. Same as NurstU, 
Noursle. 

Nut (nut), n. [A. Sax hnut, hnyt, Icel 
Knot, O.H.G, hnuz, Dan. fiod, 0. nuss, Gael. 
enudh.] 1. The fruit of certain trees and 
shrubs which have the seed inclosed in a 
bony, woody, or leathery covering, not 
opening when ripe. Among the best known 
and most valuable nuts are the hazel-nut, 
the Brazil-nut (the fruit of the BerthoUetia 
excelsa), the walnut, chestnut, and cocoa-nut, 
all of which are edible. Other nuts are used 
in medicine, and for purposes connected with 
the arts. Specifically— 2. In hot. a bony 
pericarp containing a single seed, to which 
it is not closely attached. 

The strawberry has a fleshy succulent torus, covered 
with small mm/x. . . . This form ofthe pericarp must i 
not be confounded with the fruit usually called a nut 
Hen stow. 

8. In mach. a small cylinder or other body, ! 
with teeth orprojections corresponding with I 
the teeth or ^ooves of a wheel. —4. The pro- | 
lection near the eye of an anchor —5 A small | 
block of metal or wood, with an internal or 
female screw, used for a great variety of pur- 
poses, but most commonly put upon the end 
of a screw-bolt to keep it firmly in its place. 
In this way beams of wood or metal are 
joined tt^ether and held by compression, 
the bolt between the head and the nut being 
a tie. SeeSCEBW.— 6. In firearms, the tumbler 
of a gun-look. — a block or nut ' 

screwed on to the ends of the spindles or 
arms of carriage axles to bold the wheels on | 


the spindles. —A nut to crack, a difficult prob- 
lem to solve ; a puzzle to be explained. 

No wonder that to others the nut of such a char- 
acter was hard to crack. Lord Lytton. 

Nut (nut), V.t. To gather nuts. 

A. W. went to angle with Will. Staine of Merton 
College to Wheatley-bridge, and nutted in Shotover 
by the way. A. IVood. 

Nutant (nfi'tant), a. [L. nutans, nutantis, 
ppr. of nuto, to nod.] In hot drooping or 
nodding: applied to stems, &c., when bent 
towards the end near the flower, as in the 
narcissus, Scilla nutans, i&c. 

Nutation (nu-ta'shon), n. [L. nutatio, 
a nodding, from 7mto, freq. from nuo, to 
nod.] 1. A nodding. 

So from the midmost the nutation spreads, 

Round and more round, o’er all the sea of heads. 

Pope. 

2. In astron. a small subordinate gyratory 
movement of the earth’s axis, in virtue of 
which, if it subsisted alone, the pole would 
describe among the stars, in a period of 
about nineteen years, a minute ellipsis, 
having its longer axis directed towards the 
pole of the ecliptic, and the shorter, of 
course, at right angles to it. The conse- 
quence of this real motion of the pole is an 
apparent approach and recess of all the 
stars in the heavens to the pole In the same 
period ; and the same cause will give rise 
to a small alternate advance and recess of 
the equinoctial points, by which, in the 
same j^riod, both the longitudes and right 
ascensions of the stars will be also alter- 
nately increased or diminished. This nuta- 
tion, however, is combined with anotlier 
motion, viz. the precession of the equinoxes, 
and in virtue of the two motions the path 
which the pole describes is neither an ellipsis 
nor a circle, but a gently undulated ring : 
and these undulations constitute each of 
them a nutation of the earth’s axis. Both 
these motions and their combined effect 
arise from the same physical cause, viz the 
action of the sun and moon upon the earth 
See Precession. —3. In pathol. a constant 
nodding or oscillation of the head, by which 
it moves involuntarily in one or more direc- 
tions. Dunglison. 

Nut-bone (nut'bon), n. In farriery, a sesa- 
moid bone at the posterior side of the pas- 
tem-joint. Goodrich. 

Nut- breaker (nut'brak-6r), n. A name of 
the nut-cracker and of the nut-hatch. 
Nut-brown (nutTirounV a. Brown as a nut 
long kept and dried. *The spicy, nut-brown 
ale.’ Milton. 

Nut-cracker (nutTcrak-fer), n. 1. An instru- 
ment for cracking hard-shelled nuts.— 2. The 
name of an insessorial bird rarely seen in 
Britain. It is generally referred to the 
crow family, and so placed as to approxi- 
mate either to the woodpeckers or starlings. 
Nucifraga caryocatactes, or European nut- 
cracker, is about the size of the jackdaw, 
but with a longer tail. It combines to a 
considerable extent the habits of the wood- 
peckers and those of the omnivorous birds. 
It has received the name of nut-cracker 
from its feeding upon nuts. The N. hemi- 
spila is found in the Himalaya Mountains ; 
and the N. columbiana, noted for the diver- 
sified beauty of its plumage, frequents rivers 
and sea-shores in Amenca. Called some- 
times Nut-breaker. 

Nut-tastenlng (nut'fas-n-ing), n. See Nut- 
lock. 

Nut-gall (nut^gftl), n. An excrescence of the 
oak See Gall. 

Nut -batch (nut'hach), n fThe hatch is 
probably a softened form of hack.] The 





Nut-hatch (Sitta eurepaa). 


common name of birds of the genus Sitta. 
The common European nut-hatoh (8. euro- 
pcea) is a scansoriaf bird, oi shy and solitary 


habits, frequenting woods and feeding on 
insects chiefly. It also eats the keruM of 
the hazel-nut, breaking the shell with great 
dexterity. The femide lays her eggs in 
holes of trees, and hisses like a snake when 
disturbed. Called also Nut-breaker, Nut- 
wbber, and Nut-peoker. 

Nuthetes (nfi'thet-ez), n. [Gr. noutheteb, 
I admonish or put in mind.] A fossili 
lizard from the l^rbeck beds of the upper 
oolite, BO called from its affinities to the 
monitors of India. 

Nut-hook (nut^bk), 7k 1. A pole with a 
hook at the end to pull down boughs for 
gathering the nuts. 

She’s the king’s nut-hook, that when any filbert Is 
ripe, pulls, down the bravest boughs to hU nand. 

Dekker. 

2.t A bailiff who hooks or seizes evil-doers; 
a catch-poll. Shak. 

Nut-johoer (nut'job-6r), ti. Same as Nut- 

Nut-lock (nutlok), n. A device for fasten- 
ing a bolt nut in place and preventing its 
becoming loose by the jarring or tremulous 
motion of the machinery. Called also Nut- 
fastening, Jam-nut. 

Nutmeg (nut'meg), n. [O.E. notemugge, 
the first part being 7mt, the second from 
O.Fr. muguette, from L. muscus, musk, in 
O.Fr. the nutmeg being called noix mu^ 
guette, the scented nut.] The kernel of 
the fruit of Myristica moschata or fragrans. 
(See Myristica.) This fruit is a nearly 



Nutmeg [Myrtshca moschata). 


spherical drupe of the size and somewhat 
of the shape of a small pear, llie fleshy 
part is of a yellowish colour without, 
almost white within, and 4 or 5 lines in 
thickness, and opens into two nearly equal 
longitudinal valves, presenting to view the 
nut surrounded by its arillus. (See Mace.) 
The nut drops out, and the arillus withers. 
The nut is oval, the shell very hard and dark- 
brown. This immediately envelops the ker- 
nel, which is the nutmeg as commonly sold 
in the shops. Tlie tree producing this fruit 
grows principally in the islands of Banda, in 
the East Indies, and has been introduced into 
Sumatra, India, Brazil, and the West Indies. 
It reaches the height of 20 or 30 feet, pro- 
ducing numerous branches. The colour of 
the bark of tlie trunk is a reddish-brown ; 
that of the young branches a bright green. 
The nutmeg is an aromatic, very grateful 
to the taste and smell, and much used in 
cookery — Nutmeg butter, a solid oil ex- 
tracted from tlie nutmeg by expression.— 
Nutmeg grater, a device in vanous forms 
for grating nutmegs. ‘Rough as nutmeg 
grater.' Aaron Hal. — Nutmeg oil, a trans- 
parent oil, having a specific gravity '948, 
an odour of nutmeg, and a burning, aro- 
matic taste, got from the seeds of M. frag- 
rans by distillation with water. 
Nutmegged (nut'megd), a. Seasoned with 
nutmeg. 

Nutmeggy (nut'meg-i), a. Having the 
appearance or character of a nutmeg. 

Again and again I met with the nutmepjry liver, 
strongly marked. Str T. fvatson. 

Nutmeg -tree (nut'meg-trS), 7i. Myristica 
fragrans or moschata. See Nutmeg. 
Nut-oil (nut 'oil), n. An oil professedly 
obtained from walnuts, which is thought 
to be superior to the best linseed -oil for 
delicate pigments. When deprived of its 
mucilage it is pale, transparent, and limpid. 
Ure. 

Nutpe (nut'pd), n. An Egyptian divinity, 
sister and wife of Seb, and mother of Osiris 
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and Isli, and ai auch called the mother of 
the gods. She corresponds to the Greek 
Bhea. 

Nut-peoker (nut'pek-dr), n. Same as 
Nut-hatch. 

Nut-pine (nut'pln), n. A species of pine 
(Pinus monophylla), found in the Rocky 
Mountains, bearing in its cones nutritious 
seeds. Simmondi. 

Nutria, Neutria (nu^ri-a), n. [Sp. nutria, 
lutria, lutra, from L. lutra, an otter. ] The 
commercial name for the sains of Myapota- 
mu8 coypue, the coypou of Molina. See 
COYPOU. 

Nutrioation t (nft-tri-ka'shon), n. Manner 
of feeding or being fed. 

Besides the teeth, the tonjfue of this animal is a 
second artjumcnt to overthrow this airy nutrtcatton. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Nutrient (nu'tri-ent), a. [L. nutrio, to 
nourish.] Nourishing; nutritive; nutritious. 
Nutrient (nu'tri-ent), n. Any substance 
which nourishes; a nutritious substance. 
Nutriment (nG'tri-ment), n. [L. nutri- 
mentum, from nutrio, to nourish ] 1. That 
which nourishes ; that which promotes the 
growth or repairs the natural waste of 
animal bodies, or that which promotes the 
growth of vegetables ; food ; aliment. 

The stomach returns what it has received in stren^h 
and nutriment diffused into all the parts of the body. 

South. 

2. Fig. that which promotes development or 
improvement; pabulum. ‘The nutriment 
that feeds the mind.’ Swift. 

Nutrimental (nQ-tri-men'tal), a. Having 
the qualities of food; nutritious; nourishing; 
alimental. 

By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutrimental 
Arbuthnot 

Nutritialt (nu-tri'shal), a. Connected with 
or pertaining to nutrition. ‘ Had nutritial 
rights.’ Chapman. 

Nutrition (nu-tri'shon), n. [L. nutritio, from 
nutrio, to nourish.] 1. The act or process 
by which organisms, whether vegetable or 
animal, are ^le to absorb into their system 
their proper food, thus promoting their 
growth or repairing the waste of their 
tissues; the function by which the nutritive 
matter already elaborated by the various 
organic actions loses its own nature, and 
assumes that of the different living tissues 
—a process by which the various parts of 
an organism either increase in size from 
additions made to already formed parts, or 
by which the various parts are maintained 
in the same general conditions of form, size, 
and composition, which they have already 
by development and growth attained. It 
Involves and comprehends all those acts and 
processes which are devoted to the repair 
of bodily waste, and to the maintenance of 
the growth and vigour of all living tissues. 
2. That which nourishes; nutriment. 

Fixed like a plant on his peculiar .spot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. Pofe. 

Nutritious (nu-tri'shus), a Containing or 
serving as nutriment; capable of promoting 
the growth or repairing the waste of organic 
bodies; nourishing; a8,nM<ri7ioi«f substances; 
nutritiouH food 

O may’st thou often see 
Thy furrows whiten'd by the woolly rain 
Nutritious. y. Philips. 

The nutritious juice itself resembles the white of 
an egg in all its qualities Arbuthnot 

Nutritiously (nff-tri'shus-li), adv. In a nu- 
tritious manner; nourishingly. 
Nutritiousness (nft-tri'shus-nes), n. The 
quality of being nutritious. 

Nutritive (nii'tri-tlv), a. 1. Having the qua- 
lity of nourishing ; nutritious. 

It cannot be very savoury, wholesome, or nutritive, 
J'er Taylor. 

2. Of, concerned in, or pertaining to nutri- 
tion ‘ The nutritive functions.' Dungluon. 
Nutritively (nu'tri-tlv-li), adv. In a nutri- 
tive manner; nutritiously; nourishingly. 
NtttrltivenesB (nd'tri-tlv-nes), n. Quality 
of being nutritive. 

Nutrlture t (nii'tri-tiir), n. The quality of 
nourishing 

Nevei make a meal of flesh alone; have some other 
meat with it of less nutriture. Harvey. 

Kut-shell (nut'shel), n. The hard shell of 
a nut; the covering of the kernel or the 
pericarp: sometimes used proverbially for 
a thing of little value. 

A fox had me by the back, and a thousand pound 
to a nutshell, I had never got off aeoin. 

Sir R. L Estrange. 

•—To be or lie in a nuWiell, to be in small 
compass; to admit of very brief or simple 
determination or statement. 


A nervous patient who is never worried, is a ner- 
vous patient cured. There it is in a nutshell. 

IV. Collins. 

Nuttalite (nut^al-It),n. [In honour of I'homas 
Nuttal, an American professor of miner- 
alogy.] Same as Soapolite (which se^. 
Nutter (nut'6r), n. A nut-gatherer. ‘Hazel- 
wood, by autumn nutters haunted. ’ Tenny- 
son. 

Nut-tree (nut'tre), n. The name civen to 
the Corylus Avellana (Linn.), a well-known 
British nedge tree, of which there are sev- 
eral varieties, as the filbert, cob-nut, <fec. 
Nutty (nut'i), a. 1. Abounding in nuts.— 
2. Having the flavour of nuts; as, nutty wine. 
Nut -weevil (nut'w6-vl), n. An insect, a 
species of Balaninus, which deposits its 
in nuts. See Balaninus. 

Nut-wrencll (nut'rensh), n. An instrument 
for fixing or removing the nuts on screws. 
Nux-vonuoa (nuks-vom'i-ka), n. [A modem 
Latin name; nwa;, a nut, and romco, to vomit.] 
The fruit of a 
species of Stry- 
chiios (S. nux- 
vomica), grow- 
ing in various 
places in the 
East Indies It 
is al)out the 
size and shape 
of a small 
orange, and has 
a very bitter 
acrid taste. It 
is known as a 
very virulent 
poison, and is 
remarkable for 
containing the 
vegeto - alkali Strychnos nux-vomica. 
strychnia. 

Nuzzer. Nuzzerana (nuz'zfer, nuz-z6r-ii'na), 
n. In East India, a present or offering made 
to a superior. 

Nuzzle t (nuz'l), V. t. [A form of noursle, from 
nurse ] To nurse; to foster. 

The people had been nuzxled in idolatry ever so 
long before Milton 

Nuzzle t (nuz'l), v.i. [Corrupted from nestle.l 
To house as in a nest; to nestle. 

Nuzzle (nuz'l), v t. [From nose.] 1. To put 
a ring into the nose of, as a hog.— 2 To root 
up with the nose. 

Nuzzle (nuz'l), v.i. 1. To work with the 
nose, as a pig ; to rub the nose closely against 
anything, or push it into any soft substance. 
2. To go with the nose towards the ground. 

Sir Roger shook his ears and nuzzled along, well 
satisfied that he was doing a charitable work. 

Arbuthnot 

8. To hide the head, as a child in its mother's 
bosom. —4. To loiter; to idle. [Provincial 
English ] 

Nyas (ni'as), 7i. Same as Nias. 

Nyaya (nyft'ya), n. [Skr., from ni, into, and 
awa,a going.] The name of a system of Hindu 
philosophy, which, amidst a mass of wholly 
unintelligible doctrines, embodies that of 
the transmigration of souls, and whicli 
makes the highest attainable good of man 
consist in the emancipation from the destiny 
of being born again after death 
NyctaginacesB, Nyctaglnese (nik'ta-ji-na"- 
se-g, nik-ta-jin'6-e). n. pi. A nat. order of 
plants inhabiting the warmer parts of the 
world. In consequence of the generally 
purgative quality of the roots of species of 
this order, one of them was supposed to 
" have been the true jalap plant, which is, 
however, now known to be a mistake. The 
Mirabilis, or marvel of Peru, Abronia, and 
Plsonla are genera. 

Nyctalopia (nik-ta-lo'pi-a), n. [Gr. nykta- 
Idpia, from nyktalops, able to see by night 
only— nyic, nyktos, night, and bps, the eye.] 
1. The faculty of seeing in darkness or in a 
faint light, with privation of sight in day- 
light. — 2. The disorder from which this 
facidty proceeds. The term has also been 
applied to hemeralopia or night-blindness, 
the exactly opposite defect of vision. 
NVCtalops (nik'ta-lops), n. [Gr. nyktalbps. 
See above. ] One afflicted with nyctalopia 
Nyotalopy (nik'ta-ld-pi), n. Same as Nyc- 
talopia. 

Nyoteris (nik'Wr-ls), n. [Gr. nykteria, a bat. ] 
A genus of bats belonging to the Rhinolo- 
phidee or horseshoe family, especially re- 
markable for the faculty of distending the 
skin by blowing through an aperture at the 
bottom of the cheek-pouch of each side, so 
that it looks like a balloon furnished with 
head, wings, and feet. The purpose of this 
is probably to diminish Its specific gravity. 



Nyotliexxiaron(nik-them'6-ron),n. [Gr. nyx, 
nyktos, night, and himera, day.] The whole 
natural day, or day and night, consisting of 
twenty-four hours. 

Nyotihlus (nik-tib'i-us), n. [Gr. nyktos, 
night, and bios, life.] A genus of birds In- 
digenous to South America, belonging to the 
family Caprimulgidse, or, as they are now 
more commonly placed, to the Coraciadee. 
NyctioebidsB,Nyoticebln» (nik-ti-sg'bi-de, 
nik-tl-sfi'bl-nfi), n. pi. [Gr, nyx, nyktos, 
night, kbbos, an ape, and eidos, likeness.] 
A sub-family of quadrumana, including the 
Loris. The tail is absent or rudimentary, 
the ears short and rounded, the eyes large 
and placed close together. They are noc- 
turnal, slow in their motions, live mostly on 
trees, and feed on birds, fruit, and Insects. 
They are natives of the eastern portion of 
the Old World, as Java, Ceylon, &c, 
NyoticehUS (nik-ti-se'bus), n. The kukang 
or slow-paced lorla, the typical animal of 
Nycticebidse. See Kukang. 

Nyotlcorax (nik-tl-kS'raks), n. [Gr. nyktos, 
night, and korax, a crow or raven.] The 
night-heron, a genus of birds of the heron 
tribe. See Niqht-heron. 

Nyotinomus (nik-tin'o-musV n. [Gr. nyx, 
nyktos, night, and nomos, a ^bltation.] A 
genus of bats with very large outer ears and 
extensive wings. N. egyptiaous is of « 
reddish colour, and about 3 inches in length. 
It inhabits the tombs and vaults of the 
large ruins in Egypt. 

Nyctiplthecus (nik'tl-pl-the"ku8), n. [Gr. 
7iyx, nyktos, night, and pithbkos, a monkev.) 
A genus of American monkeys of the family 
Cebidso, of which one species is the well- 
known douroucouli. They appear to repre- 
sent the lemur tribe In America. Their 
habits are nocturnal and their movements 
cat-like. 

Nyctlsaura ( nik-ti-s# 'ra ), n. pi. A group of 
nocturnal lizards belonging to the sub-order 
PachygloBsee. 

Nyctophilus (nik-tof'il-us), n. [Gr. nyas, 
nyktos, night, and yhileb, to love.] A genus 
of bats of the family Vespertilionlde, sub- 
family Bhinolophinte. 

Nyet (ni), v.i. [See Nigh.] To advance; to 
approach; to draw near. Spenser. 

Nye (ni), n. [Contr. from nide.] A brood of 
pheasants. 

Nyl^U (nil'gft), n. [Hind, and Per. nil-gau 
—ml, blue, and gau, a cow, ox.] The Portas 
picta or tragocamelus, a species of antelope 
as large as or larger than a stag, inhabiting 
the forests of Northern India, Persia, &c. 
The horns are short and bent forward; 
there is a beard under the middle of tho 
neck; the hair is grayish blue. The female 
has no horns. The nylgau is much hunted 
as one of the noblest beasts of the chase. 
Spelled also Neelghau Nilghau. 

Nyll6e (nine), a. In her. said of a cross re- 
sembling a slender moline cross. 

Nym t (nlm), v. t. See Nim. 

Nymph (nimf), 7i. [L. nympha, Gr. nymphi, a 
nymph.] 1. In myth, one of a numerous class 
of inferior divinities, imagined as beautiful 
maidens, not immortal, but always young, 
who were considered as tutelary spirits not 
only of certain localities, but also of certain 
races and families. They occur generally 
in connection with some other divinity of 
higher rank, and they were believed to be 
possessed of the gift of prophecy and of 
poetical inspiration. Those who presided 
over rivers, brooks, and springs were called 
Naiads; those over mountains. Oreads; 
those over woods and trees, Dryads and 
Hamadryads; those over the sea, Nereids. 

2. In poetry, a young and attractive woman; 
a maiden; a damsel 

Nymph, in thy orisons 

Be all iny sins remembered. Shak. 

3. Same as Nympha. 

N3rmpha (nim 'fa), n. The pupa, chrysalis, 
or aurelia of an insect ; the second state of 
an insect, passing to its perfect form. 
Nymphss (nim'f§), n pi. In anat. the labia 
minora, two semicircular glandular mem- 
branes situated within the labia majora of 
the vulva. 

Nymphssa (nim-fe'a), n. [L. nympha, a 
water-nymph. ] A genus of aquatic plants, 
nat. order Nympheeaceae, of which it Is the 
type. The N. alba, or white water-lily, 
grows in pools, lakes, and slow rivers in 
Britain, and in respect of beauty is consid- 
ered the queen of British flowers. The sterna 
are said to be better than oak-galls for dye- 
ing gray, and they are employed for tanning 
leather. 
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KSrmplUBaoeiB (nim-ffi-a'se-g), n. pi A nat. 
order of atiuatic plants containing the water- 
lilies of various parts of the world. They 
are polypetalous polyandrous exogens, with 
the sides of the cells of the fruit covered 



Nymphaa Lotus (Ej^yj^tian water-Jily) 


with numerous seeds The stems are hitter 
and astringent, and the seeds, which taste 
like those of the poppy, may be used as 
food, and hence tlie Victoria is called water- 
maize in South America The species are 
most prized for the beauty of their flowers; 
as the Nymphcea alba (see ^’YMPHiKA), the 


Jfuphar lutea (see NUPHAR), and the Vic- 
toria regia, tht tlowera of which measure as 
much as 4 feet in circumference. Some of 
the leaves of Victoria are 6 feet long. 
Nl^phalt (nim'fal), n. One of the ten 
divisions (nymphals) of Drayton’s poem, 
The Muse's Elysium. 

This nympftal nought but sweetness breathes. 

Drayton, 

Nsnnplial (nim'falb a. Relating to nymphs; 
nymphean. J. Philips. 

Nymphal (nim'fal), n. A member of one of 
Lindley’s alliances, the Nymphales, which 
Includes the N yinphseaceao, NelumbiacesB, 
<fec. 

Nymplialldss (nim-fari-de), n. pi. [From 
Nymphalis, tuie of the geilera.] A family 
of butterflies, among which are included 
those bearing the English names of the pea- 
cock, painted lady, Camberwell beauty, red 
admiral, &c. 

Nymphean (nim-fe'an), a. Pertaining to 
nymphs; inhabited by nymphs. ‘Cool nym- 
phean grots.’ John Dyer 
Nymphett (nimTet). n. A little nymph. 

‘The nymphets sporting there.' Drayton. 
N 3 anphic, Nymphical (nim'fik, nim'ftk-al), 
a. Pertaining to nymphs. 

Nymphiparous (nim-tlp'a-rus), a. [L. nym- 
pha, a nymph, and pario, to bring forth.] 
Producing nymphs or pupec 
Nymplllsn(nim'fish), a. Relating to nymphs; 
nymph-like. 


In this third song great threat’nings are. 

And tending all to nymphtsh war. Drayton. 

Nymph-like, Nymphly (nlmf'llk. nimfli), 
a. Riesembling nymphs. * Nymph-like step.' 
Milton. 

Nympholepsy (nim'fd-lep-si), n. [Gr. 

S \i, a nymph, and Upsis, a taking, from 
n6, to take.] A species of madness, 
possession, ecstasy, or fascination, seizing 
any one who looked on a nymph. De 
(^incey. ‘ The nympholepsy of some fond 
despair.' Byron. [Rare.] 

Nymphomany, Nsrmphomanla (nim'fd- 
ma-ni, nim-fO-ma'ni-a), n. [Gr. nymph?, a 
bride, and mania, madness.] Morbid and 
incontrollable sexual desire in females. 
N3rmphOtomy (nim-fot'o-mi), n. [Gr. nym- 
ph?, a nymph, and temnO, to cut.] In surg. 
the excision of the nymphai; the circum- 
cision of the female. 

Nyroca (ni-rOlca), n. A genus of ducks, con- 
taining the pochard (N. ferina). 

Nyst(niz) [A'^gandwf.] None is; is not. ‘Thou 
flndest fault where nys to be found. ’ Spenser. 
Nyssa (nis'a), n. A genus of North Ameri- 
can trees, including the tupelo or pepperldge- 
tree and black-gum. Goodrich. 
Nystagmus (nis-tag'mus), n. [Gr. nystag- 
mos, from nystazo, to nod, especially in sleep. ] 
In med. a winking of the eyes such as hap- 
pens wlien a person is very sleepy ; also, a 
partial rotatorv movement of the eyeball 
from side to siae. Dunglison. 


O. 


O is the fifteenth letter and the fourth vowel 
in the English alphabet The shape of this 
latter seems to have been taken from the 
circular configuration of the lips in uttering 
the sound. The sound that was originally 
represented by this letter was no doubt a 
pure vowel sound, such as that in mortal, 
which is also the sound it generally has in 
the continental tongues. This was not one 
of the original Aryan vowel sounds (these 
being a, i, and u sounded os in Latin or 
Italian^, but arose from the modification of 
an original a or u. (See A.) This sound is 
jMXHluced by protruding the lips with a 
ronnded opening, and o is therefore called 
the labial vowel, i (e) being the palatal, 
and a (a) the guttural In English 0 has 
seven distinct sounds and shades of sound ; 
<1) as in fiote, which, as commonly pro- 
nounced in the South of England, is really 
a diphthongal sound, being composed of a 
long o sound terminating in a slight oo 
(as in proof) sound. This is the sound 
heard in go, blow, rote, <fcc. ; also in the 
digraphs oa (boat, groan, &c. ); oe (woe, 
Sfoes)’, ou (though). (2) The similar short 
sound without the final oo sound, com- 
monly heard in unaccented syllables where 
o forms the whole syllable, or terminates it, 
as in tobacco (3) The sound of o in not, as 
in cost, gone, top; also in the digraph ou 
(hough). (4) The same sound lengthened 
through the influence of a following r; as In 
mortal; also in the digraph ou (brought, 
sought) (5) The sound of o in move; as in 
do, tonw, prove; also in the digraphs oo (woo, 
room), ou (through, wound). (6) The same 
sound but shorter (the sound of tt in bull ) ; 
as in wolf, woman ; also In the digraphs oo 
^ook, wood), ou (could). (7) The sound of it 
in tub; as in comfort, won, come, done, love; 
also in the digraphs oe (does), oo (blood), ou 
(country, enough). The 0 sound in genuine 
English words commonly represents A, Sax. 
d; thus A. Sax. gd, dc, stdn, nd, = E. go, oak, 
stone, no: oo again commonly represents 
A Sax. 6; thus A. Sax. f6t, bl6d, 0- foot, 
blood, too, <fcc.— O is the usual character 
for a cypher or nought ; it was also some- 
times used by ^e ancients for 11, and with 
a dash over It, O, for 11,000.— In old music, 
O was a mark of triple time (tem]^ perfec- 
tum), from the notion that the ternary, or 
number S, is the most perfect of numbers, 
and properly expressed by a circle, the most 
perfect figure 

n. pi. Oaa (Oz). 1. Anything circular or 
resembling the letter o ; as, a round spot of 
any kind ; a imangle, Ac. ‘Fiery oes and 
eyes of light. ’ SheJe. * Oes or spanga ’ Bacon. 


Or may we cran» 

Wjthin this wooden C>(the theatre] the very casques 

That did affright the air at Agmeourt? SAajt. 

2. The arithmetical cipher. ‘Now thou art 
an 0 without a figure.' Shak 
O', pfcp An abbreviation of Of or On. ‘ Some 
god 0 ^ the island ’ Shak ‘ Still you keep 
o' the windy side of the law.’ Shak. 

0, interj. 1. An exclamation used in earnest 
or solemn address, appeal, or invocation, 
and prefixed to the noun of address. In 
practice authors do not always preserve a 
distinction between this particle and oh, a 
particle of emotion prefixed to a sentence 
or clause expressing sentiment or passion. 
As regards punctuation, when O is, or should 
be, the word, the mark of exclamation, if 
employed at all, is placed after the noun of 
address ; as, ‘ Hear, O Israel ! ’ but when oh 
is the proper word, the mark is placed Im- 
mediately after it; thus, oh ! -Oh, dear ! and 
Oh, dear me! exclamations expressive of 
surprise, uneasiness, or exhaustion, fear, 
pain, and the like They are regarded as 
corruptions of Fr 0 Dieu ! or It. O Dio ! 0 
God ! and It. 0 Dio mio! O my God !— 2. Used 
as a noun. 

Why should you fall into so deep an Of SAa/t. 

8. t Ho, an exclamation used to command a 
cessation of noise, fighting, Ac. ‘ An heraud 
on a scaffold made an O. ' Chaucer. 

O. [Ir. o, a descendant; Gael, ogha, 8c. oe, a 
grandson. ] A common prefix in Irish sur- 
names, and equivalent to Mac, son of, in 
Gaelic and many Irish names. 

0,t a. One. ‘He nioste as wel sayn o word, 
as an other.' Chaucer. 

Oadt (6d). For Woad. 

Oaf (of), n lO.E. ouphe, an elf, aulf, a 
changeling, an oaf, from Icel. dlfr, an elf. 
See ELF.] 1. A changeling; a foolish child 
left by fairies in the place of another who is 
carried off by them. 

The fairy left thb oaf, 

And took away the other. Drayton. 

2 . A dolt; an idiot; a blockhead. 'The fear 
of breeding fools and oafs.’ Beau, de FI. 

Oaflfll (Ofish), a. Like an oaf; stupid; dull; 
doltish. [Rare.] 

OaftflblieBB (df ish-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being oafish; stupidity; dulness; 

, folly. [Rare.] 

I Oak (dk), n. [A. Sax. Ac, a name of this tree 
common to the Teutonic tongues ; 8c. at*:, 
Icel, eik, D. eik, L.G. eeke, Dan. eeg, 8w. ck, 
G. eiehe. Root meaning unknown,] The 
English name of the trees and shrubs be- 
longing to the genus Quercus, nat. order 
CupulifersB ; also its wood. The oak from 
the remotest antiquity has obtained a pre- 


eminence among trees, and has not unjustly 
been styled the ‘monarch of tlie woods,’ In 
the traditions of Europe and a great part of 
Asia the oak appears as a most impoitant 
element in religious and civil ceremonies. 
It was held sacred by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and no less so by the ancient Gauls 
and Britons. The species of oak ai’e very 
numerous, generally natives of the more 
temperate parts of the northern hemisphere. 
They liave alternate simple leaves, which 
are entire in some, but in the greater num- 
ber variously lobed and sinuated or cut; 
evergreen in some, but more generally de- 
ciduous The common oak attains a height 
of from 50 to 100 or even 150 feet, with a 
diameter of trunk of from 4 to 8 feet. Noble 
specimens of oak-trees, and some of them 
historically celebrated, exist in almost all 

f )art8 of Britain; but are much more frequent 
n England than in Scotland. The oak sub- 
serves a gi-eater number of useful purposes 
than almost any other kind of forest tree, 
the wood being 
bard, tough, tol- 
erably flexible, 
strong without be- 
ing too heavy, not 
readily penetrat- 
ed by water, and 
bearing alterna- 
tions of wet and 
dry better than 
most other woods. 
For more than a 
thousand years 
British ships were 
mainly built of 
common oak (Q. 
robur). The Ame- 
rican white oak 
(<^. alba) and the 
li ve-oak (Q. virens) 
Oak {Quercus robur). Were also mUCh 

used for the same 
purj) 08 e The bark of the oak-tree is very 
valuable, and is preferred to all other sub- 
stances for the purpose of tannii^. GalUo 
acid exists abundantly in the oak. The leaves 
of Q. falcata are employed, ou account of 
their astringency, externally In cases of gan- 
grene; and the same astringent prindple 
which pervades all the species has caused 
them to be employed as febrifuges, tonics, 
and stomachics. Cork Is the bark of Q mber, 
or cork oak. (See Cork. ) Galls are the pro- 
duce of Q. inJectoria. (See Gall.) The name 
oak is sometimes popularly applied to timber 
of very different genera; thus African teak is 
often called African oak; while in Australia 
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the term oak is applied to some species of 
Oasnarina— Orsen oak, a condition of oak- 
wood caused by its being impregnated with 
the spawn of 
Peziza cem- 
ginosa, a spe- 
cies of fungus, 
which com- 
municates a 
beautiful green 
tint, in which 
state it is much 
used for orna- 
mentation. — 

Jerusalem oak, 
the Chenopo- 
dium Bo try 8. — 

Stom oak (Li- 
thocarpus ja- 
vanemis) of 
Java, 80 named 
from the ex- 
treme hard- 
ness of its tim- Oriental Gall Oak {Q in/ectoyux) 
ber, is a tree andCaii-fly. 

of the same 

family with the true oaks. — To sport one's 
oak, in university slang, to be ‘not at home' 
to visitors; notified by closing the outer 
or oak door of one's rooms. — Oaks 
stakes, a race for three-year-old fillies, 
carding a weight of 8 st. 10 lbs. each, run 
at Epsom during the Derby week ; the dis- 
tance being about a mile and a half They 
were originated by the twelfth Earl of Derby 
in 1779, and received their name from Lam- 
bert’s Oaks in the parish of Woodmansterne, 
formerly an inn. 

Oak-apple (dk'ap-l), n An oak-gall. See 
Gall 

Oak-beauty (6k'bii-ti), n. The popular name 
of a Britisn moth {Biston prodromaria) of 
the family Geometridse, whose caterpillar 
feeds on the oak 

Oaken (bk^n), a. Made of oak or consisting of 
oak; consisting of oak-trees, or of branches, 
leaves, &c. , of the oak ; as, an oaken plank 
or bench 'Oaken timber wherewith to 
build ships.' Bacon. ‘An oaken bower.’ 
Milton. ‘ An oaken garland, to be worn on 
festivals ’ Addison. 

Oakenpln (6k'n-pin), n. An apple, so called 
from its hardness. Mortimer. 

Oakert (6k'6r), n. Same as Ochre. Spenser. 
Oak-evergreen (6k'ev-6r-gren), n. The 
Quercus flex of the south of Europe. 
Oak-gall (bk'gftl). See Gall. 

Oak-leather (6k'leTH-6r), n. A kind of 
fungus-spawn found in old oaks running 
down the fissures, and when removed not 
unlike white kid-leather. It is very common 
in America, where it is sometimes used for 
spreading plasters on. 

Oakling (ok'ling), n A young oak. Tennyson. 

There was lately an avenue of four leagues in length, 
anfl fifty paces in breadth, planted with young oak- 
hn£'s Evelyn. 

Oak-lungs (bklungz), n. A species of lichen, 
Siicta pulmonacea; lung-wort. 

Oak-paper (ok'pa-p6r), n. Paper-hangings 
stained like oak. 

Oak-Spangle (ok'spang-gl), n. A kind of 
gall on the leaves of the oak. 

Oak-tre^ (dk'tre), n. The oak; used adjeo- 
tively in extract. 

The clayey band, from which the name Weald 
clay is derived is . . favourable to the growth of the 
oak, whence it was originally called by Dr. Mantell 
the oak-tree clay Ansted. 

Oakum (bk'um), n. [A. Sax. dcumba, eecem- 
ba, cecumha, tow, oakum, from prefix d, away, 
out, and canib, a comb, oemhan, to comb, 
lit. that which is combed out; comp, cum- 
ba, tow.] 1 The coarse portion sep^ated 
from flax or hemp in hackling. E. H. Knight. 
2. The substance of old ropes untwisted and 
pulled into loose fibres: used for caulking 
the seams of ships, stopping leaks, (fee. That 
formed from untarred ropes is called white 
oakum. 

Oaky (fik'i). a. Eesembling oak; hard; firm; 
strong. 'The oaky, rocky, flinty hearts of 
men. Bp. Hall 

Oannes (o-au'ez), n. The Chaldean sea-god. 
He is described as having the head and body 
of a fish, to which were added a human head 
and feet. In the day-time he lived with 
men to instruct them in the arts and sciences, 
but at night retired to the ocean. 

Oar ffir), n. [A. Sax. dr; Icel. dr, Dan. aare, 
Sw. Ara, perhaps from root ar, seen in A. Sax. 
erian, Goth, arjan, L. aro, to plough. ] 1. A 
long piece of timber, flat at one end and round 
at the other, used to propel a boat, barge, 
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or galley through the water. The flat part, 
which u dipped into the water, is called 
the blade; the other end is the handle; and 
the part between the two is called the loom. 
The oar rests in a hole in the gunwale, 
called the rowlock, or between two pins 
called thole pins. The action of an oar in 
moving a boat is that of a lever, the rower’s 
hand being the power, the water the ful- 
crum, against which the oar presses, and 
the rowlock the point at which the opposi- 
tion caused by the weight of the boat and 
its cai'go is felt. Oars are frequently used 
for steering, as in whale boats.— To boat 
oars, to cease rowing and lay the oars in 
the boat. — To feather the oars. See FEATHER, 
V. t. —To lie on the oars, to suspend rowing, 
but without boating the oars; hence, to 
cease from work; to rest. — To mujle the 
oars. See MUFFLED. —To put one’s oar in, to 
take part in the business or concerns of 
others, especially oificiously. 

I ^nt my oar in no man's boat. Thackeray. 

—To ship the oars, to place them in the 
rowlocks.— To unship the oars, to take them 
out of the rowlocks.— To toss the oars, to 
throw up the blades and hold them perpen- 
dicularly, the handles resting on the oottom 
of the boat: a kind of salute.— 2. In brew- 
ing, a blade or paddle with which the mash 
is stirred. E. H. Knight — 3. An oar-like 
appendage or swimming organ of an animal, 
as the neuropodium of an annelid.— 4. An 
oarsman; as, he is an excellent oar. 

Oar (or), v.i. To row. 

He more undaunted on the ruin rode, 

And oar'd with labourini; arms along the flood. 

Pope. 

Oar (dr), r.t. To impel by rowing. ‘Some 
to a low song oared a shallop.* Tennyson. 
Oared (drd), a. Furnished with oars : used 
in composition; as, a four-oared boat. 
Oar-footed (dr'fqt-ed), a Having feet cap- 
able of being used for oars, as certain ani- 
mals. 

Oaritis (d-h-rrtfs), n. [Gr oarion, the ovary, 
and itis, the termination denoting inflam- 
mation ] In pathol. inflammation of the 
ovary. 

Oar-lock (drlok), n. A rowlock. 
Oar-propeller (dr-prd-pel'dr), n A device 
to imitate by machinery the action of scull- 
ing 

Oarsman (orz'man), n. One who rows with 
an oar; a boatman. 

Oar-svdvel (dr'swi-vel), n. A kind of row- 
lock, a pivotal device for an oar on the gun- 
wale of a boat. 

Oar-weed (or'wed), n A sea-weed of the 
genus Laminaria. L digitata; tangle. 

Oary (dr'i), a. Having the fonn or use of an 
oar. [Rare.] 

The swan with arched neck, 

Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 
Her state with oary feet Mtlton, 

Oasis (d-a'sis). n. pi. Oases (d-a'sez) [L. and 
Gr , from Coptic oueh, to dwell, and saa, to 
drink.] Originally, the name of the fertile 
spots in the Libyan desert where there is a 
spring or well and more or less vegetation, 
but now applied to any fertile tract in the 
midst of a waste : often used figuratively. 

' My one oasis in the dust and drouth of city 
life ’ Tennyson. 

Fountains are never so fresh and vegetation never 
so glorious as when you stumble upon some oasts 
after wandering over an arid wilderness. 

Edin. Rez>. 

Oast (fist), n [Probably borrowed from D. 
ast, eest, eijst, a kiln.] A kiln to dry hops 
or malt. 

Oastliouse (dst'hous), n. A building for 
oasts or hop-kilns. 

The hons arc tneasured off, and taken to oast- 
houses twice a day, according to the construction 
and capacity of the oasts. Morton 

Oat (6t), n. [O.E. ote, ate, oote, A. Sax. dta, 
the oai; Icel. ceti, an eatable, oats; from the 
root of eat. ] 1. A genus of grasses (A vena), 
containing many species, and valuable for 
the grain they produce. (See Avena.) The 
word is used in the pluru when a quantity 
of the plant in cultivation or the grain is 
spoken of; as, a field of oats; a peck of 
oats. The oat is cultivated extensively 
In all temperate climates, and though prin- 
cipally grown as food for horses, it is also 
extensively used, when CTound into meal, 
as human food. The principal species are 
the common oat (A. Tartarian oat 

(A. orientalis), also called Hungarian oat, 
and Siberian oat; naked oat (A. nuda\ 
Chinese oat ohinemia), short oat (-<4. 
brevis), <fcc. Ilie cultivated species of oats 
are subdivided into a large number of va- 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, t^en; th, fAin; 


rieties, which are distinguished from each 
other by colour, size, form of seeds, qual- 
ity of straw, period of ripening, liability 
to shed their seeds in high winds, adapta- 
tion to particular soils and climates, and 
other characteristics. — oats, originally 
a wild, rakish, dissipated person. ‘ Certain 
light brains and wild oats.’ Becon. Now 
used for youthful excesses, dissipated or 
rakish habits, and generally in the phrase 
to sow one’s wild oats, to indulge in youth- 
ful excesses; to practise the dissipations to 
which one is prone in the early part of life; 
hence to have sown one’s wild oats is to have 
given up youthful follies.— 2. f A pipe of 
oaten straw. Milton. 

Oatcake (fit'kak), n. A cake made of the 
meal of oats 

Oaten (6t'n), a. Pertaining to or made of 
outs or oatmeal; as, oaten cakes. ‘When 
shepherds pipe on oaten straws. ’ Shak. 
Oat-fowl (ot'foul), n. A name sometimes 
given to the Plectrophanes nivalis (snow- 
bunting). 

Oat-graBB (dt^gi*as), n. The common name 
of several British grasses, mostly, but not 
always of the genus Avena. ‘The oat-grass 
and the sword-grass, and the bulrush in the 
pool. ’ Tennyson. 

Oath (oth). n. pi OathB (dTHz). [A. Sax. dth. 
Sc. aith, Icel. eithr, Dan. and Sw. ed, Goth. 
aiths, D. eed, G. eid, oath.] 1. A solemn 
affirmation or declaration, made with an 
appeal to God for the truth of what is 
affirmed. The appeal to God In an oath 
implies that the person imprecates his ven- 
geance and renounces his favour if the de- 
claration is false; or if the declaration is a 
promise, the pei*8on invokes the vengeance 
of God if he should fail to fulfil it. The 
taking of a false oath is called perjury. In 
point of law, an oath is that kind of solemn 
declaration which is necessary as a condi- 
tion to the filling of some office more or less 
public, or of giving evidence in a court of 
justice. Oaths are divided into two classes: 
—(a) Assertory oaths, or those by which 
something is asserted as true, (b) Promissory 
oaths, or those by which something is pro- 
mised; such as the oaths of princes to rule 
constitutionally ; the oath of allegiance, 
which is now substituted for the oaths of 
allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration for- 
merly exacted; the oath of office, the oath of 
witnesses, <fec. Witnesses are allowed to 
take an oath in any form which they con- 
sider binding on tlieir conscience Provi- 
sion is made in tlie cases of those who 
have conscientious objections to the tak- 
ing of an oath, or those who are ob- 
jected to as incompetent to take an oath, 
whereby they are allowed to substitute an 
affirmation or solemn promise and declara- 
tion. Oaths to perform illegal acta do not 
bind, nor do they excuse the performance 
of the act.— 2. A blasphemous use of the 
name of the Divine Being, or of anything 
associated with our eternal destinies, either 
by way of appeal, imprecation, or ejacula- 
tion. ‘ A good mouth-filling oath.’ Shak. 
Oathablet (bth'a-bl), a. Fit to be sworn. 

You are not oathable, 

Although I know you'll swear Shak. 

Oath-breaking (oth'brak-ing), n. The vio- 
lation of an oath; perjury. 

I told him gently of our grievances, 

Of his oalh-breaktnjs'. Shak. 

Oath-rite (oth’rit), n. The form used at the 
taking of an oath. 

Oatmalt (ot'malt), n. Malt made of oats. 
Oatmeal (ot'mel), n. 1 Meal made from 
oats.— 2 t A name given to one of a band of 
riotous profligates who Infested the streets 
of London in the seventeenth century. Ford. 
8. A plant of the genus Panicum; panic- 
grass. 

(^e (dz), n. In geol the soft, slimy mud 
found covering large areas of the sea bot- 
tom, More commonly called Ooze. 

In the very deepest parts of the ocean, as in the 
Atlantic, the sediment consists almost exclusively of 
the calcareou.s oaJte derived from the disintegration 
of the shells of marine animals Prqp. F oufiz-. 

Oh (ob). A Latin preposition occurring as a 

C reflx in a number of words with such mean- 
igs as before, about, against, towards, 
over-against, over, and also sometimes that 
of Inversion or state of being at the back ; 
as, ohovate, inversely ovate, o&ciarafe. In- 
versely club-shaped, occiput, the back of 
the head. It is ohen merely Intensive. The 
h is often changed into the first letter of the 
word to which it is prefixed, as in ocoaokn, 
offer, oppose. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Kbt. 
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OlMUlllnilAtO t (ob-ara'bu-l&t), v.i. [L. ob^ 
ambtUo— prefix ob, and ambulo, to walk.] To 
walk about Cockeram. 

> OlMUnlmlatiOIl 1 (ob-am'bQ-l&'^shon), n. A 
walking about 

Impute all these obambulations and nightwalks to 
the quick and fiery atoms, which did abound in our 
Don. Gay ton. 

Oban (Oban), n. The principal gold coin 
of Japan, worth about £4, 2a. 

Ol>>a]ld*BOlt (ob'and*8ol), n. An abbrevia- 
tion for Objection and Solution frequently 
found in the margins of old books of con- 
troversial divinity. Burton. 
Ob-aiid>soler,t Ob-and-BoUert (ob'and- 
sol-6r). n. [See above.] A scholastic dis- 
putant ; a religious controversialist ; a 
polemic. 

To pass for deep and learned scholars, 

Although but paltry ob-and^solers, 

As if tlv unseasonable fools 

Had been a coursing m the schools. Hudibras. 

Obarne,t obamit (o-bkr'n^), n. An ancient 
beverage, a kind of mead. 

Chimney sweepers 

To their tobacco and strong waters hum 
Meath and obarnt. B. Jonsnn. 

Obbligato (obli-g&-td), n. An instrumental 
part or accompaniment of such importance 
that it cannot be dispensed with 
Obdavate (ob-kla'vat), a. [Prefix oh, and 
davate. ] In bot. inversely clavate. 
ObCOXnpreBSed (ob-kom-prestO. a. [Prefix 
ob, ana compreseed.] In bot. compressed so 
that the two sutures of a fruit are brought 
into contact ; flattened, back and front. 
Obconic, Obconical (ob-kon'ik, ob-kon^ik- 
al), a. [Prefix ob, and come.] 

In bot. conical, but having the 
apex downward 
Obcordate (oh-kor'dat), a 
/Prefix ob, and cordate.] In 
hot. shaped like a heart, with 
the apex downward; as, an 
obcordate petal, legume, or 
leaf. 

Obdor znltion ( ob - dor - mi'- Obcordate Leaf 
ahon), n. [L. obdormio, to 
sleep — ob, and donnio, to sleep.] Sleep; 
sound sleep. ‘A peaceable obdormition in 
thy bed of ease and honour.' Bp. Hall. 
[Rare.] 

ObdUCd (ob-dusQ, v.t. [L. obduco — ob, and 
duco, to lead,] To draw over, as a covering. 
‘A cortex that is obduced over the cutis.’ 
Sir M. Hale. [Rare ] 

ObdUCtf (ob-dukt'), f. [L obduco. SeeOB- 
DUCE ] To draw over; to cover; to obduce. 
Sir T. Browtie. 

Obduction (ob-duk'shon), n. [L. obductio. 
See Obduce. J The act of drawing over, as 
a covering Cockeram. 

Obduracy (ob'du-ra-si), n. [See Obdurate.] 
The state or quality of being obdurate ; es- 
pecially, the state of being hardened against 
moral influences; invincible hardness of 
heart; obstinacy in wickedness. Shak. 

God may by almighty grace hinder the absolute 
completion of sin in final ohduracy. bouth. 

Obdurate (ob'du-r&t, foTmeriy ob-du'rst), a. 
[L. obduratus, from obduro, to harden— o6, 
intensive, and duro, to harden, from durue, 
hard.] 1. Hardened in heart, especially 
against moral influences; persisting obsti- 
nately in sin or impenitence. 

But to convince the proud what signs avail, 

Or wonders move the obdurate to relent? Milton, 

2. Hard-hearted; stubborn; unyielding; in- 
flexible; inexorable. 

Ah, countrymen ! if when you make your prayers, 
God should be so obdurate as yourselves, 

How would it fuc with your departing souls? 

Skak. 

S. Harsh; rugged; rough. [Rare.] 

They Joined the most obdurate consonants without 
one intervening vowel, Swi/t. 

Sth. Hardened, unbending, inflexible, un- 
yielding, stubborn, obstinate, impenitent, 
callous, unfeeling, insensible, unsusceptible. 
Obdurate t (ob'd1i-r§t), v.t. To harden; to 
make obdurate. *Obdurated to the height 
of boldness.’ Dr. H. More. 


Obdure t (ob-dflrO» a. Obdurate; hard. 

If the general’s heart be so obdure 

To an old begging soldier Webster. 

ObdurednesBit ObdurenesB t (ob-dflrd'nes, 
ob-dflr'nes), n. Obduracy. [Rare.] 

Even the best of us lies open to a certain dead- 
ness and obdurtdness of heart. Bp. Hall. 

Obeab (o -be'a), n. A species of magical art 
or witchcraft practisea among the African 
negroes. The practiser is called an obeah- 
man or obeah-woman. Written also Obi. 
Ol^iblet (6-be'di-bl), a. Obedient; submis- 
sive; compliant. 'Obedihle submission.’ Bp. 
Hall 

Obedience (d-b^'di-ens), n. [Fr. obMience, 
from L obeaientia, obedience. See Obey.] 
1. The act or habit of obeying ; compliance 
with a command, prohibition, or known law 
and rule prescribed ; submission to author- 
ity; as, obedience to a person or to a law or 
command; to reduce a person to obedience. 
‘Reclaimed to your obedience fifty fortresses. ' 
Shak ‘ To give obedience where 'tis truly 
owed.’ Shak.— 2. Words or action expressive 
of respect or reverence ; dutifulness. ‘ To 
speak my thanks and my obedience.' Shak. 

If I affect it (the crown) more 
Than as your honour and as your renown. 

Let me no more from this obedience rise 
■Which my most inward true and duteous spirit 
Teacheth, this prostrate and exterior bending 
Shat. 

8. In ecclee. hist, {a) a party of adherents ; 
as, the Avignon obedience ; the obedience of 
Gregory XIiI, , <fcc. (b) A written precept or 
other formal instrument by which a superior 
in a religious order communicates to one of 
his subjects any special precept or instruc- 
tion.- Passive obedience, unqualified obedi- 
ence or submission to authority, whether 
the commands be reasonable or unreason- 
able, lawful or unlawful Passive obedience 
and non-resistance to the powers that be 
have sometimes been taught as a political 
1 doctrine. 

i Obedienciaryt (o be-di-en'shi-ar-i), n. One 
j who obeys. ‘ Obedienciaries to their church. ’ 

I Foxe. 

i Obedient (6-be'di-ent), a. [L. obediens, ppr 
of obedio, to obey. See OBEY ] Submissive 
to authority, constraint, or control; yield- 
ing compliance; dutiful; willing to obey. 

‘ Obedient to government and peaceable one 
towards another.’ Tillotson. 

The chief his orders gives ; the obedient band, 
With due observance, wait the chief’s command. 

Pope 

Syn. Dutiful, compliant, observant, regard- 
ful, subservient, submissive, obseciuious. 
ObB^ential (6-be'di-en"Bhal), a. According 
to the rule of obedience; in compliance with 
commands. 

Faith is such as God will accept of, when it affords 
fiducial reliance on the promises, and obediential 
submission to the command. Hammond. 

—Obediential obligations, in law, as 

opposed to conventional obligations, are such 
as are incumbent on parties in consequence 
of the situation or relationship in which 
they are placed, as the obligation upon 
parents to maintain their children 
Obediently (6-be'di-ent-li), adv. In an obe- 
dient manner; with obedience; with due 
submission to commands; dutifully; sub- 
missively. 

Obeisance (O-ba'sans), n. [Fr. ob^issance, 
from ob^ir, to obey, L obedio.] l.t Obedi- 
ence. Chaucer.— 2. A bow or courtesy; an 
act of reverence, deference, or respect. 
'’Then call him, madam, do him all obei- 
sance.’ Shak. * Curtseying her obeisance.’ 
Tennyson. 

They bowed and made obeisance as she passed. 

Pe^f. 

Obelaancy (d-ba'san-si), n Same as Obei- 
sance. [Rare] 

ObelBanit (6-ba'Bant), a. [Fr. ob^issant, 

I ppr. of o6^ir, to obey.] Obedient. Chaucer. 
Obellaoal (ob-g-lis'kal), a. In the form of 
I an obelisk. 

' In the open temple* of the Druids, they had an 
obeliscal stone set upright. Stukelry. 



OMuntely (ob'du-rat-ll), adv. In an ob- 
durata manner; stubbornly; inflexibly; with 
obstinate impenitence. 

Obdnratanaw (ob'dd-rat-nes). n. Obduracy ; 
itubbomness; inflexible persistence in sin. 
‘ Obdurateness of men’s hearts. ’ Hammond. 
Obdnratlon t (ob-dd-r&'shon), n. Obduracy. 
Hooker. 

Obdure t (ob-dOr'}, v.i. To become hard. 
‘Senseless of good, as stones they soon ob- 
dure.’ Heyw^. 

Obdure t (ob-dOr'), v.t. [L. obduro. See 
Obdubati.] To make obdurate; to harden. 


Obelisk (ob'd-lisk), n. [L. obeliscus; Gr. obe- 
liskos, dim. of obelos, a spit, and that from 
helos, a dart, from root bel, bal, seen in hallo, 
to throw.] 1. A column of a rectangular 
form, diminishing towards the to^ generally 
flnishing with a low pyramid. The propor- 
tion of the thickness to the height is nearly 
the same in all obelisks, that is, between 
one-ninth and one-tenth; and the thickness 
at the top is never less than half, nor greater 
than three-fourths of the thickness at the 
bottom. Egypt abounded with obelisks, 
which were always of a single block of stone; 


and many have been removed thence to Rome 
and other places. They seem to have been 
erected to record the honours or triumphs 
ofthemonarchs. 
The two largest 
obelisks were 
erected by Se- 
Bostris in Helio- 
polis; the height 
of these was 180 
feet. They were 
removed to 
Rome by Augus- 
tus. Two obe- 
lisks in Alex- 
andria, known 
as Cleopatra’s 
Needles, were 
offered by Me- 
hemet All in 
1820 to England 
and France. The 
French chose in- 
stead the Luxor 
obelisk, which 
was erected In 
Paris in 1833. 
The English one 
lay prostrate in 
the sand until 
it was removed 
and erected in 
London, in 1878, 
by private en- 
terprise. Its 
height is 68 feet 
6| inches, and its breadth at the base 7 feet 
lOi inches by 7 feet 5 inches.— 2. In writing 
or printing, a reference or mark (thusf) 
referring the reader to a note in the margin 
or at the foot of a page. It is also used for 
designating obsolete words, as a mark of cen- 
sure, and for other purposes, varying with 
the pleasure of the writer. 

The Lord Keeper . . . was scratched with their 
obelisk, that he favoured the Puritans Bp Hacket. 



Obelisk at Luxor. 


Obelisk (ob'e-lisk), v.t. To mark with an 
obelisk, as in writing or printing. 

Obelize (ob'e-lis), v.t. To mark with an 
obelus; to mark as spurious or as suspicious. 

Obelus (ob'e-lus), n. [See OBELISK ] A mark 
BO called from its resemblance to a needle, 
usually marked thus , or thus -f , in an- 

cient MSS or old editions of the classics, 
and indicating a suspected passage or read- 
ing The common use of the line — , in 
modern writing, is to mark the place of a 
break in the sense, where it is suspended, 
or where there is some awkward grammati- 
cal transition. It is also often used instead 
of a colon ( ; ) or semicolon ( ; ). 

Obequitatet (ob-ek'wi-tat), v.i. [L. ohequito 
—ob, and equito, to ride, from equus, a 
horse) To ride about. Cockeram. 

Obeqtlltation t (ob-ek'wi-ta"8hon), n. The 
act of riding about. Cockeram. 

Oberon (ob'er-on), n 1. In medicpval myth. 
the king of the fairies. Shak. The name 
is identical with Auberon or Alberon, the 
first syllable of which is the old German 
word alb, Icel cllfr, elf or fairy. His con- 
sort’s name was Titania or Mab.— 2 A satel- 
lite of rraniis. 

Oberratlon (ob-er-ra'shon), n. [L oberro— 
prefix ob, and erro, to wander. ] The act of 
wandering about. Bailey. [Rare.] 

Obese (d'b^s), a. [L. obesus, fat— oft, intern., 
and edo, esum, to eat.] Excessively corpu- 
lent; fat; fleshy. Oayton. 

An obese person, with his waistcoat in closer con- 
nection with his legs than is quite reconcilable with 
the established idea* of grace. Dickens, 

ObesenesB, Obesity (fl-bgs'nes, 6beB'i-tl),n. 
[L. obesitas, from obesus, fat.] The state or 
quality of being obese; excesslvecorpulency; 
extraordinary fatness. ‘The fatness ox 
monks, and the obeseness of abbots. ’ Bp, 
Gauden. 

Obey(6-b&'), v.t. [Fr oh^ir, from L. oftedio, 
ohedire, to obey, O.L. ofto'dire— prefix oft, 
and audio, to hear. See Audible.] 1. To 
give ear to ; to comply with the commands 
of; to pay submission to. 

Children, ob^ your parents in the Lord. Eph. vl. x. 

2. To be under the government of; to be 
ruled by. 

Afric and India shall his power obey. DrytUn, 
8. To submit to the direction or control of; 
to yield to the Impulse, power, influence, or 
operation of; as, the snip obeys the helm. 

Obey (6*b&0, ti.i. To submit to commands or 
authority; to do as one is bid; to yield com- 
pliance. ‘A courage to endure and to 


F&te, fkr, fat» fgU; mft, met, hftr; pine, pin; nftte, not, mftve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. 
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dbey.* Tennyion. Formerly when used as 
a neater verb it was sometimes followed by 
to in accordance with the French idiom. 

Yet to their ireneral's voice they soon ob^ed. 

Milton. 

He commanded the trumpets to sound; to which 
the two brave kni^^hts obeying, they performed their 
courses, breaking their staves. sir P. Sidney, 

Obeyer (d-b&'6r), n. One who yields obedi- 
ence. Price. 

Obeyingly (6-ba'ing-li), adv. In an obedient 
manner; complylngly; submissively. 
Obeysanoe.t n. Obedience. See Obeis- 
ance. 

Ol)eyBl]l£,f n. Obedience. Chaucer, 
Obflrmaxet (Ob-fer'mat), v.t. [L. obfirmo, 
oftylrmaturii— prefix ob, and hrmus, strong ] 
To make firm; to harden in resolution. 
Sheldon. 

Obflrmatlont (ob-f6r-ma'shon), n. Har- 
dened resolution; obstinacy. 

All the obfirmation and obstinacy of mind, by 
which they had shut their eyes agamst that light, 
was to be rescinded by repentance. yer. Taylor. 

ObUrmed. t (ob-f6rmd'), and a. Obdurate; 

hardened; confirmed. JSp. Hall. 

Obfuscate (ob-fus'kat), v.t. [L. obfueco, 
obfuecatum, for offusco — prefix oh, and 
fueco, to obscure, from fuacus, dark. ] 1. To 
darken ; to obscure. 

His head, like a smoke-jack, the funnel unswept, 
and the ideas whirling round and round about in it, 
all ob/uicated and ciarkened over with fuliginous 
matter. Sterne. 

15. Fig. to bewilder; to confuse; to muddle; 
as, to be obfuscated with drink. 

As for Uncle Pullet, he could hardly have been 
more obfuscated if Mr. Tullivcr had saul that he was 
going to send Tom to the Lord Chancellor 

George Eliot. 

ObfUSCatet (ob-fus'kat), a. Darkened; ob- 
scured; clouded. ‘A very obfuscate and 
obscure sight ’ Burton. 

Obfuscation (ob-fus-ka'shon), n. The act of 
obfuscating or rendering obscure ; a cloud- 
ing. Burton. 

ObmsQue t (ob-fuskO, v t. To obfuscate; to 
darken. 

Obi (o'bih 71 . Same as Obeah. 

Oblxnbricate (ob-im'bi1-kat), a. [Prefix oh, 
reversed, and imbricate.] In hot. a term 
applied to an involucre the exterior scales 
of which are progressively longer than the 
interior ones. 

Obit (oh'it), n. [L. obitus, deatii, from obeo, 
ohitum, to die— o6, against, and eo, to go ] I 

1. Death; decease —2 Funeral solemnities 

3. The anniversary of a person’s death, or 
a service or observance lield on the anni- 
versary of his death. 

In many of our colleges the obit, or anniversary of 
the death of the founder, is piously observed. Hook 

4. A particular length of slate. Siminonds. 
Obiter (ob'it-6r), adv. [L., from ob, along, 

and iter, a way.] In going along; by the 
by ; by chance ; incidentally ; as, this legal 
opinion was given obiter.—Obiter dictum, 
in law, an incidental opinion, in contradis- 
tinction from a judicial dictum. 

Obltual (o-bit'Q-al), a. [L. obeo, to die, obitus, 
death.] Pertaining to obits, or the days 
when funeral solemnities are celebrated; 
as, obitnal days. 

Obltuailly (o-bit'u-a-rl-li), adv. In tlie 
manner of an o])ituary, ' 

Obituary (o-bit'u-a-ri), n. [Fr. obituaire. 
See Obit.] 1 . A list of the dead, or a register 
of obltual anniversary days, when service is 
performed for the dead. 

They had a register wherein they entered the obits 
■or obltual days of their founders or benefactors, 
which was thence termed the obituary. yacob. 

2 . An account of persons deceased ; notice 
of the death of a person, often accompanied 
with a brief biographical sketch of ms cha- 
racter. 

Obituary (o-bit'u-a-ri), a. Belating to the 
decease of a person or persons; as, an obit- 
uary notice. 

Object (ob'Jekt), n. [Fr. objet, L. objectum, 
oweetus. see the verb.] 1. That towards 
which the mind Is directed in any of its 
states or activities: the object of sight is the 
thing seen; of thought the thing thought 
about; of faith, that which is believed in; 
of serU, what wo are zealous about; in a 
philosophical sense, correlative to subject, 
which is the term applied to the conscious 
being who sees, thinks, believes, <fec. 

Those things In ourselve.s are the only proper ob- 
jects of our *oal, which, in others, are the unquestion- 
able subjects of our praises. Ep- Sprat. 

You think, and what does thinking include T Mani- 
festly a subject and on object- a thinking being' and 
thought itself. y< H. Morel/. 


2. Anything visible and tangible; a concrete 
reality; a material, or material product. 

I ‘ Machinery, firearms, steam-coal, and simi- 
lar objects. A. Mongredisn. 

Think on thy Proteus when thou haply seest 
Some rare, noteworthy object in thy travels, Shak. 

8.t The aspect in which a thing is presented 
to notice; sight; appearance. [Rare.] 

The object of our misery is as an inventory to par- 
ticulari 2 e their abundance. Shak. 

He, advancing close 
Up to the lake, past all the rest, arose 
In glorious object. Chapman. 

4. That to which efforts are directed; aim; 
end ; ultimate purpose ; as, to attain one’s 
object; his object in calling on me was to ask 
my advice. 

There was this difference in his existence before 
and since his travels; he was now conscious he 
wanted an object. Disraeli. 

6. One who is rendered more or less helpless 
by disease, accident, or congenital defect; 
as, a poor, deformed object. [Scotch.] 
‘Whatr roars Macdonald— ‘Yon pmr shaughlin’ 
in-kneed scray of a thing 1 Would ony Christian 
body even yon bit object to a bonny sonsie wccl- 
faured young woman like Miss Catline?' Lockhart. 

6. In gram, the word or member of a sen- 
tence or clause expressing that on which 
the action expressed by a transitive verb in 
the sentence or clause is exercised, or the 
word or member governed by a preposition; 
as in the sentence, ‘ He hit the bull’s-eye,’ 
hnlVs-eye is the object of hit; and in the 
sentence, ‘ Tlie chairman stated that he had 
received several letters of apology,' that he 
had received several letters of apology is the 
object of stated, and letters the object of 
received. 

Object (ob-jekt'), v.t. [L. objicio, objectum, 
to throw or put before, to put in tne way, 
to object— o6, against, and jacio, to throw.] 

1 t To place before; to set clearly in view; 
to expose. 

Tempestuous times 

Amaze poore mortals and object their crimes. 

G. Herbert. 

2 f To throw or place in the way; to oppose. 

Pallas to their eyes 

The mist objeded, and condens’d the skies. Pope. 
Of less account some knight thereto object, 

Wliose loss so great and narmful can not prove. 

Fatrjax. 

3. To bring forward as a charge or matter 
of reproach, or as a ground or reason ad- 
verse to something; to state or urge against 
or in opposition to; to state as an objec- 
tion; as, he objected that the candidate was 
too young: frequently with to or against. 

It was objected against a late painter that he drew 
many graceful pictures, but few of them were like. 

Dryden. 

There was but this single fault that Erasmus, 
though an enemy, could object to him. Atterbury. 

The Normans were apt to object gluttony and 
drunkenness to the vanquished Saxons, as vices pe- 
culiar to their inferior strain Sir IV. Scott. 

4. t To bring before one's notice; to offer as 
a proposal; to propose; to suggest. Shak. 

Object (ob-jekt'), v.i. To m^e opposition 
in words or arguments; to offer reasons 
against ; as, the counsel objected to the ad- 
mission of the plaintiff's witnesses ; if he 
wishes to leave I shall not object. 

Object t (ob-jekt'), a. Opposed; presented 
in opposition. A bp. Sandys. 

Objeotable ( ob-jekt 'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being made or urged as an objection. Jer. 
Taylor. [Rare.] 

Object-finder (ob'jekt-find-6r), n. In micro- 
scopes, an eye-piece of low power used to 
search for an object to be afterwards exa- 
mined by a more powerful eye-piece. 
Object-glass (ob'jekt-gla8).7i. In a telescope 
or microscope, the lens which first receives 
the rays of light coming directly from the 
object, and collects them into a focus, where 
they form an image which is viewed through 
the eye-piece. In the finest refracting tele- 
scopes the object-glass consists of an achro- 
matic combination of lenses, formed of sub- 
stances having different dispersive powers, 
and of such figures that the aberration of 
the one may be corrected by that of the 
other. The substances chiefly used are 
crown-glass and flint-glass. 

Objectily (ob-jek'ti-fl), v t To form into an 
object; to constitute anything as an object; 
to cause to assume the character of an ob- 
ject. J. D. Morell. 

Objection (ob-jek'shon), 71 . [L. oW^efio, from 
objicio, to object] 1. iTie act of objecting, 
or of presenting something in opposition. — 
2. That which is or may be presented in 
onposition; adverse reason, argument, or 
charge; fault found; as, many objections 


may be brought forward to that course. 
^ Your spiteful false ol^ofions.’ Shak. 'Oh 
jeetiem against an hypothesis.' T. Bwmet. 
8.t Cause of trouble or sorrow; care. [Rare,] 

Though the man can run from many hours of his 
sadness, yet he must return to it again, and when he 
sits among his neighbours, he remembers the objec- 
tion tliat ues in his bosom and he sighs deeply. 

yer. Taylor. 

Syn. Exception, difficulty, doubt, scruple. 
Objectionable (ob-jek'shon-a-bl), a. Capa- 
ble of being objected to; liable to objection; 
generally justly liable; calling for disap- 
proval; as, his conduct, his language, is 
most objectionable. 

Objectionablv (ob-jek'shon-a-bli), adv. In 
an objectionaole manner; so as to be liable 
to objection. 

ObJectlBt (ob'jekt-ist), n. An adherent of 
the objective philosophy or doctrine. Fclee. 
Bev. 

Objective (ob-jek'tiv), a. [Fr. ohjectif.] Be- 
longing to the object: (a) belonging to an 
object of the mind; belonging to what is 
external to the mind; hence, when used of 
poetry, dealing with matters as entirely 
apart from the writer, containing no trace 
of the writer’s own feelings: opposed to sub- 
jective. 

Objective certainty is when the proposition is cer- 
tainly true in itself; and subjective when we are 
certain of the truth of it. The one is in things, the 
other in our minds. ff^ls. 

Objective means that which belongs to, or proceeds 
from, the object known, and not from tlie subject 
knowing, and thus denotes what is real, in opposition 
to that which is ideal— what exists in nature, in con- 
trast to what exists merely in the thought of the in- 
dividual. Sir Ji'. Hamilton, 

They (the Iliad and Odyssey) are so purely objec- 
tive that they seem projected, as it were, into this 
visible diurnal sphere with hardly a subjective trace 
adhering to them, and are silent as the stars concern- 
ing their own genesis. Prqf. Geddes. 

(b) In gram, belonging to the object of a 
transitive verb or a preposition; as, the oh 
jective case ; the objective clause in a sentence. 
—Objective line, in persp. any line drawn on 
the geometrical plane, the representation 
of which is sought in the draught or pic- 
ture.— O&jecfiyc plane, any plane situated 
in the horizontal plane, whose perspective 
representation is required.— Objective phil- 
osophy, another name for Transcendental 
Philosophy. — Objective point (milit), the 
point by establishing himself at which a 
general obtains some decisive result, either 
complete in itself, or leading to one which 
is complete. 

The objective point may be either the passage over 
a river, a pass in a chain of mountains, a fortress the 
possession of which insures the subjection of the sur- 
rounding district, the junction of two rivers or of 
several roads or railways, or the capital of the coun- 
try. Sat. Rev. 

Objective (ob-jek'tiv), 71 . 1. In gram, the 
objective case. —2. The object-glass of the 
microscope. 

ObJecUvely (ob-jek'tlv-li), adt>. In an ob- 
jective manner. 

ObJectlvenesB (ob-jek'tiv-nes), n. The state 
or relation of being objective. 

Is there such a motion or objectiveness of external 
bodies which produceth light T Sir M. Hale. 

Objectivity (ob-jek-tiv'i-ti), n. The quality 
or state of being objective. Sir W. Hamil- 
ton. 

ObJectiVlze fobrjek'tiv-iz), v.i. To philoso- 
phize according to the objective philosophy. 

Objectize (ob'jek-tiz), v.t. To make an ob- 
ject of; to put in the position of an object; 
to look upon as an object. Coleridge. 

Objectless (ob'jekt-lesV a. Having no ob- 
ject; purposeless; aimless. 

Objec^lesson (ob'jekt-les-n), n. A lesson 
to the young by presenting to the eye the 
object to be described or a representation 
of It. 

Objector (ob-Jekt'6r), n. One that objects; 
one that offers arguments or reasons m op- 
position to a proposition or measure. 

ObJiCient (ob-jis'i-ent), n. One who objects; 
an objector; an opponent. Cardinal Wise- 
man. [Rare. ] 

Objuration (ob-ju-ra'shon), n. [From L. 
objiiro, to bind by oath-prefix ob, and juro, 
to swear.] The act of binding by oath. 
Bramhall. 

Objurgate (ob-I^r'gat), v.t [L. objurgo— 
prefix ob, &nd jurgo, to chide.] To chide; 
to reprove. 

Objurgation (ob-Jfir-g&'shon), n. [L. objur- 
gatio, from objurgo, to chide ] The act of 
chiding by way of censure; reproof; repre- 
hension. 

While the good lady was bestowing this objurga- 
tion on Mr. Ben Allen, Bob Sawyer and Mr, Pick- 
wick had retired. Dickens. 


ch, oftsin; Ch, Sc. loch; g, go; JJoh; fi, Fr, tow; ng, siTip; th, fAen; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, u>Aig; zh, azure. --See Ket. 
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. i-to-riXa. Having the 

otTaracter ol! ' an ob][urgation ; containing 
censure or reproof; culpatory. Paley. 
Oblimoeolate (ob-lans'cl-at), a. [Prefix oh. 
reversed, and lanceolate.] In hot. shaped 
like a lance-point reversed, that is, having 
the tapering point next the leaf-stalk: said 
of certain leaves. 

Oblat (ob'lat), n. Same as Oblate. 

Oblate (obMat), a. [L oblatus, thrust for- 
ward Ci.c at the equator), from offero, ob- 
lattrm, to offer. ] In geom. flattened or 
depressed at the poles.— O&iafP spheroid, a 
spheroid flattened at the poles, a figure 
such as would be generated by the revolu- 
tion of a semi -ellipse about its lesser axis. 
Oblate (ob'lat), n [L oblatus, offered, de- 
voted.] Eccles (a) a secular person who, 
in the middle ages, devoted himself, his de- 
pendants and e.states, to some monastery, 
into which he was admitted as a kind of 
lay brother, {b) A member of a congrega- 
tion of secular priests who live in commu- 
nity, devoting themselves to the cure of 
souls under a bishop. Oblates were first in- 
troduced into the diocese of Milan by St 
Charles Borroraeo about tlie close of the 
sixteenth century, and the congregation as 
thus instituted was introduced into Eng- 
land by Archbishop Manning. Other com- 
munities have a similar title; as, the oblates 
of 3Iary Immaculate Called also Oblate 
Fathers 

Oblate (oblat), v.t. To offer as an oblation; 
to devote to the service of God or of the 
church. Rev. Orby Shipley. 

Oblateness (ob'lat -nes), n. The quality or 
state of being oblate 

Oblation (ob-la'shonl, n. [L. oblatio, an 
offering, from offero, chlatum, to bring for- 
ward, to offer— prefix ob, and/ero, to bear or 
bring.] 1. Anything offered or presented 
in worship or sacred service; an offering ; a 
sacrifice. 

Bring no more vain ofi/aftaffr Is i i ^ 


Specifically, in the early Christian church, a 
gift or contribution for the expenses of the 
eucharist, or for the support of the clergy 1 
and poor.— 2 In cation law, anything offei ed 
to God and the church, whether movables i 
or immovables. | 

Oblatloner t (ob-la'shon-6r), n. One who ; 
makes an offering as an act of worslii]) or , 
reverence. ! 

He presents himself an oblattoner before the Al- 
mighty Dr. H More. 


In seeing a thing to be right, we are under obliga- 
tion to do it Fleming. 

2. An external act or duty imposed by the 
relations of society; a duty towards our fel- 
low-men; a claim upon one. 

Every man has obligations which belong to his 
station. Duties extend beyond obligations, and 
direct the affections, desires, and intentions, as well 
as the actions IVhewell. 

8. The position in which one is bound or in- 
debted to another for a favour received; a 
favour bestowed and binding to gratitude; 
as, his kindness has frequently laid me 
under obligations to him.— 4. In law, a bond 
containing a penalty, with a condition an- 
nexed, for payment of money, performance 
of covenants, or the like. A bond is styled 
a writing obligatory. In Scots law, an obli- 
gation is defined to be a legal tie by whieh 
one is bound to pay or perform something 
to another. The delitur whom the English 
term the obligor, is in Scotland termed 
the obligant or granter, and the creditor in 
the obligation (termed hj England the ob- 
ligee) the receiver or grantee. 

Obligato (ob-le-ga'to). See OBBLIGATO. 
Obll^atoxlly (ob'li-ga-to-ri-ll), adv. In an 
obligatory manner; by obligation. 
Obligatoriness (obli-ga-to-rl-ues), n. State 
of being obligatory. 

Obligatory (ob'li-ga-to-ri), a. Imposing 
obligation; binding in law or conscience; 
imposing duty; requiring performance or i 
forbearance of some act: followed by on ( 
before the person. ; 

As long as law is obligatory, so long our obedience 
Ls due. yer. Taylor , 

If this patent is obligatory on them, it is contrary to 
acts of parli.-iinetit, and therefore void Swtjt. 

Formerly followed by to. j 

And concerning the lawfulness, not only permis- I 
sively, but whether it be not obligatory to Cnxx'^n&n ; 
princes and states. Bacon. ' 

Oblige (d-blij', formerly o-blej', see extract | 
from Pope), v.t (Fr. oblUier, from L obligo, to 
bind, to oblige— and'%o, to bind, whence ! 
obligate, ligament ] l.t 'Po secure the at- , 
tachment or favour of ; to attach. 

He had obliged all the senators and magistrates 
firmly to hims^f. Jiacon. 

2. To constrain by any force, physical, moral, 
or legal, to tompel by any power or influ- 
ence; to bind by any restraint 

The obliging power of the law is neither founded 
in, nor to be incasurcd by, the rewards and punish- 
ments annexed to it. South 


Oblatrate (ob-la'trat), t? t. [L. oblatro, ob- 
latratum, to bark against— o6, against, and 
latro, to bark ] To bark; to snarl; to rail 
against. Cockeram. 

Oblatratioil (ob-la-tra'shon), n. Barking; 
snarling; quarrelsome or captious objectiun 
or objections. ‘Currish oblatrations.’ Bp 
Hall 

Oblectatet (ob-lek'tat), v t. [L. oblecto, to 
please.] To delight; to please highly. Cof- 
ora ve. 

Obl€K:tati01It (oh-lek-ta'shon), n. The act 
of pleasing highly; delight. ‘Such oblecta- 
tions that can be had in godliness.' Felt- 
ham. 

Obligant (obTli-gant), n In Scots law, one 
who binds himself by a legal tie to pay or 
perform something to another person 

Obli^te (ob'li-gat), V t [L.obligo, obligat.um, 
to bind, to bring under an obligation — 
prefix ob, and ligo, to bind.] To bring or 
place under some obligation; to bind, oblige, 
or constrain legally or morally: to hold to 
some duty. ‘ iBat they may not incline or 
be obligated to any vile or lowly occupa- 
tions.’ Landor. 

That’s your true plan— to obligate 

The present minister of state. Churchill. 

[These quotations are given by Goodrich 
The word dries not seem to be much used 
by good writers, and by some authorities it 
is stigmatized as vulgar. It is common 
enough in Scotland, as it is also said to be 
In America. In the following quotation it 
is used without an object. 

This oath he himself explains as obligating, not 
merely to a passive compliance with the statutory 
enactments, but to an active maintenance of their 
authority. .Sir ly Hamilton ] 

Obligation (ob-li'ga'shon), n. [L obligatio, 
from obligo, to bind, oblige. ] 1. 'That which 
binds or obliges to do something ; binding 
or constraining power, as that belonging to 
a promise, oath, or contract, or to lav^, civil, 
political, or moral, independent of a pro- 
mise; that which constitutes legal or moral 
duty. 

An obligation U something which constrains or in- 
duces us to act. yejfrey. 


3. To bind by some favour done to; to lay 
under a debt; to lay under obligation of 
gratitude. 

Thus man, by his own strength, to heaven would soar, 
And would not be obliged to God for more Dryden i 
Sneered at by fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging that he ne'er obliged Po/>e. | 

Hence— 4. In the passive, to be indebted; to I 
owe 

To those hills we are obliged for all our metals 
Bentley. 

Syn To bind, compel, force, necessitate, 
obligate, favour, gratify, please. 

Obligee (6-l>ll-je\ n In law, the person to 
whom another is bound, or the person to 
whom a bond is given. 

Obligexnent (o-blij'ment), ?». l.f Obliga- 
tion. 

I will not resist, therefore, whatever it is, either of 
divine or human obligenient that you lay upon me. 

Milton. 

2. A favour conferred. 

Let this fair princess but one minute stay, 

A look from her will your obligements p^. 

Dryden. 

Obllger (6-blii'6r), n. One that obliges. 
Obliging (o-blij^ing), a. Having the dispo- 
sition to do favours, or actually conferring 
them; complaisant; kind. 

Mons. Strozzi has many curiosities, and is very 
obliging to a stranger that desires the sight of them. 

Addison 

Obligingly (6-blTj'ing-li). adv. In an ob- 
liging manner; with civility; kindly; com- 
plaisantly. 

I see her taste each nauseous draught, 

And so obligingly am caught, 

I bless the hand from whence they came. Swift 

Obligingness (6 blij'ing-ne8), n. 1. The state 
or (quality of being obliging ; civility ; com- 
plaisance ; disposition to exercise kindness. 

‘ Such condescension and obligingness.’ Iz. 
Walton. —2. Binding power; obligation. 
[Kare. ] 

These legal institutions did consequently set a 
period to the obligingness of those institutions 

Hammond. 

Obligor (ob-li-golO, n. In law, the person 
who binos himself or gives his bond to an- 
other. 


ObUgttlate (ob-llg'Q-l&tXa. [L. oh, inversely,, 
and a strap.] In hot. extended on 

the inner, instead of the outer, side of the 
capitulum or head: said of the corollas of 
some ligulate florets. 

Obliauation (ob-U-kwa'shon), n. [L. obli- 
qnafio, from obliquus, oblique.] 1. Declina- 
tion from a straight line or course; a turn- 
ing to one side. ‘The obliquation of the 
eyes.’ Newton.— 2. Deviation from moral 
rectitude. [Rare In both senses.] 

Oblique (ob-Iek' or ob-llk'), a. [L. obliquus 
—prefix oh, and liquis, awry; Fr. ohlique.\ 

1. Having a direction neither perpendicular 
nor parallel to some line or surface which 
is made tlie standard of reference ; not 
direct; aslant; slanting. 

If straight thy track, or if oblique. 

Thou kiiow'st not. Shadows thou dost strike. 

Tenvvson. 

2. Indirect, in a figurative sense; hence, 
occasionally, underhand; as, an oblique 
reproach or tauut. Hence— 3. Malignant: 
envious; unpropitious. * Oblique 
Spenser. ‘ The restless, oblique eye that 
looks for evil.’ Wordsworth.—^. Not direct 
in descent ; collateral. 

His natural affection m a direct line was strong, in 
an oblique line weak. Baker. 

—Oblique angle, any angle except a right 
angle. - Oblique arch, in arch an arch 
whose direction is not at right angles to its 
axis; a skew avch. — Oblique bridge, a skew 
bridge. See under Bridge.— case, 
in gram, any case except the nominative. 
—Oblique circle, in spherical projections, a 
circle whose plane is oblique to the axis 
of the primitive plane. — OMiV/we cone or 
cylinder, one wliose axis is oblique to the 
plane of its hvise. — Oblique leaf, in hot. a 
leaf in which the parenchyma or cellular 
tissue is not symmetrically developed on 
each side of the midrib or stalk.— 
motion, in music, a kind of motion or pro- 
gression in which one of the parts in har- 
mony proceeds on the same degree of the 
scale while another ascends or descends. 
—Oblique muscle, in anat. a muscle having 
an oblique direction as regards the plane 
that divides the body into two symmetrical 
hsdves.— Oblique plane, in dialling, a plane 
which declines from the zenith or inclines 
toward the horiiow.— Oblique sailing {naut), 
the movement of a ship when she sails 
upon some rhumb between tlie four cardinal 
points, making uu oblique angle with the 
meridian —Ohlit^ue speech, in rhet. that 
which is quoted indirectly, or in a different 
person from that employed by the original 
speaker. Thus, the sentence, ‘ I have 
been learning geometry,’ when reported 
by another, becomes in oblique speech. 
He said that ‘he bad been learning geo- 
metry ’ Called also Oblique Narration. ~ 
Oblique sphere, in astron. and geog. the 
celestial or terrestrial sphere when its axis 
is oblique to the horizon of the place; or its 
position to an observer at any point on the 
earth except the poles and the equator. — 
Oblique system of co-ordinates, in analytical 
geom. a system* in which the co-ordinate 
axes are oblique to each other. See Co- 
ordinate, n. 

Oblique (ob-lek' or ob-lSk'), v. i 1. To deviate 
from a direct line, or from the perpendicular; 
to slant ; to slope. [Rare.] 

Projecting his person toward it in a line which 
obliqued from the bottom of liis spine. Str IV. Scott 

2. Mint to advance obliquely by stepping: 
sidewise. 

Oblique-angled (ob-16k'ang-gld or ob-Uk'- 
ang-gld), a. Having oblique angles; as, an 
oblique-angled triangle. 

Obliquely (ob-iek'li or ob-llk'li), adv. In an 
oblique mannerordirection: (a) not directly; 
not perpendicularly. 

Declining from the noon of day, 

The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray. Pop* 

(6) Indirectly; by a side glance; by an 
allusion ; not in the direct or plain meaning. 

His discourse tends obliquely to the detracting 
from others Addison. 

Obliqueness (ob-16k'nes or ob-llk'nes), n. 
Obliijuitv. 

Obllquldt(ob-lik'widXa. Oblique. Spenser. 

Obliquity (ob-llk'wi-tl), n. [L. obhquitas, 
from obliquus, oblique; Fr. ohliouiU.] The 
state of being oblique : (a) deviation from 

S farallelism or perpendicularity ; as, the oh- 
iquity of the ecliptic to the equator. See 
Ecliptic. {(>) Deviation from moral recti- 
tude. 

To disobey or oppose His will in anything imports 
a moral obliquity. South. 
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(c) Irregularity; deviation from ordinary 
rulea. 

Obliterate (ob*lit'6r-at), v.t [L. ohlitero, to 
blot out, to cause to be forgotten— prefix 
ob, and litera, a letter] 1. To efface; to 
erase or blot out ; to make undecipherable; 
as, a writing may be obliterated by erasure, 
by blotting, or by the slow operation of time 
or natural causes. —2. To wear out ; to de- 
stroy by time or other means; to cause to be 
forgotten ; as, to obliterate ideas or impres- 
sions. 

Let men consider themselves as ensnared m that 
unhappjr contract vrhlch lus rendered them part of 
tJjc Devil’s possession, and contrive liow they may 
obliterate that reproach. Dr. H More. 

This is what distance does for us, the harsh and 
bitter features of this or that experience arc slowly 
obliterated and memory begins to look kindly on the 
past. \y. Black. 

3. To reduce to a very low or impercep- 
tible state; as, the pulse was obliterated. 
■—Obliterated vemel or duct, in yathol. a 
vessel or duct whose walls have contracted 
such an adhesion to each other that the cavity 
has completely disappeared. 

Obliterate (ob-llt'6r-at), a in entorn. a term 
applied to impressions and elevations nearly 
effaced or obliterated. 

Obliteration (t)b-lit'er-a"8hon), n. 1. The 
act of obliterating or effacing ; effacement; 
a blotting out or wearing out; extinction.— 

2. In pafhol the closure of a cannl or cavity ] 
of tlie body by adhesion of its walls. 

Obliterative (ob-lit'6r-at iv), a. Tending to 
obliterate; obliterating; elFacing; erasing 

Oblivialt (ob-liv'i-al). a. Forgetful;! 
oblivious. Maunder. | 

Oblivion (ob-liv'i-on), ?t [L oblivw, uhlivi- I 
onis, from obliviacor, to forget— prefix ob, 
and obs. lieiscor , from liven, to become 
black.] 1. The state of being blotted out 
from the memory ; tfie being forgotten. 

Till each to razed obhtnoti yield his part 
Of thee, tliy record never can be miss'd S/i<xk. 

The origin of our city will be buried in eternal 
oblivion. Ir-.ing. 

2 Forgetfulness ; the act of forgetting 

Among our crimes oblivion may be set Dryden 

Can they imagine that God lias therefore forgot 
their sms because they are not willing to remember 
them? or will they measure lus pardon by tiieir own 
oblivion y South | 

3. A forgetting of offences, or remission of 
punishment. An act of oblivion is an 
amnesty or general pardon of crimes and 
offences granted by a sovereign, by which 
punishment is remitted. Sir J. Davies 

Oblivious (ob-liv'i-us), a. [L. obliviosus. 
See Oblivion.] 1. Causing forgetfulness. 
‘Some sweet oblivious antidote ' Shak 

Behold the wonders of th’ oblivious lake Pope. 

2 Forgetful. ‘Through age both weak in 
body and Latimer 

The shake had jumbled tlie fat boy’s faculties 
together instead of arranging them m proper order, 
or had roused such a (|uantity of new ideas within 
him as to render him oblivious of ordinary forms <uid | 
ceremonies Du kens. 

Obliviously (ob-liv'i-us-li), adv In an 
oblivious manner; forgetfully. 

Obliviousness (ob-liv'i-us-nes), n. State of 
being oblivious. 

OblOCUtor t (ob-lo'ku-tor), n. A gaiiLsayer. 
Bale. 

Oblong (ob'long), a. [L. obloiigus, oblong ] 

1. Longer than broad; rectangular, and 
having the length greater than the breadth. 
-Oblong spheroid, a term sometimes used 
for a prolate spheroid. See ProlaIte —2. In 
hot. elliptical; obtuse at each end, as the 
leaves of Hgvericuin perforatum. 

Oblong (ob'long), n. A figure which is 
longer than it is broad ; specifically, In 
geom. a right-angled parallelogram or rect- 
angle, whose length exceeds its breadth. 

The best figure of a garden I esteem an oblong 
upon a descent. Sir II' Temple 

Oblongisb (ob'long-ish), a. Somewhat 
oblong. 

Oblongly (ob'Iong-li), adv In an oblong 
form ; as, oblongly sliaped. 

OblongneSB (ob'long-ues), n. Tlie state of 
being oblong. 

Oblong -ovate (oblong-a-vat), a. In bot. 
between oblong and ovate. 

ObloquiOflf (ob-ld'kwi-us), a. Containing 
obloquy ; reproachful. * Apt to rise and vent 
in ohloquiouM acrimony.' Sir R. Naunton. 
{Kare.J 

Obloquy (oblo-kwi), n. [L. obloquium, from I 
obloquor—ob, against, and loquor, to speak.] 

1. Oensorioua speech ; reproachful language; 


language that causes reproach and odium to 
rest on men or their actions. 

Shall names that made your city the glory of the 
earth be mentioned with obloquy and detraction? 

Addison. 

2. t Cause of reproach ; disgrace. 

My chastity's the Jewel of our house . . . 

Which were the greatest obloquy I’ the world 

In me to lose. Shak. 

Syn. Reproach, odium, censure, contumely, 
reviling, calumny, slander, detraction. 

OblUCtation (ob-luk-ta'shon), n. [L. ob- 
luctor—ob, against, and luctor, to struggle.] 
A struggling or striving against ; resistance. 
‘ That artificial obluctatwn and facing out of 
the matter.’ Fotherby. [Rare.] 

Obmutescence t (ob-mu-tes'ens), n. [L. ob- 
mutesco, to be silent- prefix ob, and miitus, 
dumb.] 1. Loss of speech ; dumbness. Sir 
T. Browne. — 2 A keeping silence. ' The 
obmutescence, the gloom, and mortification 
of religious orders.’ Paley. 

Obnoxious (ob-nok'shus), a. [L. obnoxius 
—ob, and noxa, harm, hurt, from root of 
noceo, to hurt.] l.f Liable or exposed to 
harm or injury; exposed to punishment; 
liable or exposed in general: generally with 
to. 

AVe know ourselves obnoxious to God's severe 
justice. Calamy. 

They leave the government atriink, naked, defence- 
less, and obnoxious to every storm Davenant. 

2.t Subject; answerable; bound: with to. 

‘ Esteeming it more honorable to live on the 
public than to be obnoxious to any private 
purse.’ Milton. ‘The writings of lawyers, 
which are tied and obnoxious to their par- 
ticular laws.’ Bacon -3. Reprehensible; 
censurable ; not approved. ‘ Obnoxious au- 
thors ’ Fell.— 4. Odious; hateful; offensive; 
unpopular. ‘One is popular, another ob- 
noxious. Blackstone.’ ‘ Obnoxious to u poli- 
tical party.’ Whately 

Obnoxiously (ob-nok'shus-li), adv. In an 
obnoxious manner; reprehensibly; odiously; 
offensively 

Obnoxiousness (ob-nok'shus nes), n. The 
state of being obnoxious: (a)t liability. 
(b) Repreliensibleness ; odiousness; offen- 
siveness; unpopularity. 'The conscience 
of his own o&noxioM«?ic.v«.’ B}). Hall. 

Obnubilate (ob-nu'bil-at), r. f [L obnnlilor, 
to cloud— prefix ob, and nubilus, cloudy, 
from nubes, mist, cloud.] To cloud; to ob- 
scure [Rare ] 

But corporal life doth so obnuhilate 

Out tnivard eyes that tliey be nothing bright. 

Dr H. More 

Obnubilation (ob-nu'bi-lji"8hon), n. The 
act or operation of obnubilating or making 
dark or obscure [Rare.] 

Oboe (6'boi), n. [It. obo>, from Fr. hautbois, 
an oboe ] See HAUTBOY. 

Oboist (ob'o-ist), n. A player on the oboe ; 
a liautboyist. 

Obole (ob'di), n. [SeeOBOLUS.] In pAar. the 
weight of 10 grains, or half a scruple. 

Obolite-^t (ob'o-lit-grlt), n. Ingeol. the 
lower Silurian sandstone of Russia and 
Sweden. It has its name from the obelus, 
a brachiopod mollusc whose shells are very 
abundant in it. 

Obolize (ob'ol-iz), v. t. same as Obelize. 

Obolo (ob'o-ld), n. A copper coin of the 
Ionian Islands, in value about a halfpenny. 

Obolus (ob'o-lus), n. [L., froniGr. oAofos.] 1 A 
small coin of ancient Greece, latterly of sil- 
ver, the sixth part of an Attic drachma, equal 
to lid. ; multiples and submultiples of this 
coin were also used, and pieces of the value 
of 6, 4, 3, 2, li oboli, and i, id, ith of an obo- 



Brass Obolus of Metapontmn. A, Actual diameter 
of coin. 


lus respectively are to be found in collec- 
tions.— 2. A small ancient weight, the sixth 

J iart of an Attic drachm. —3. A genus of 
ossil bivalves belonging to tlie Lingula 
family, characterized by their smooth spher- 
ical shells, with their valves scarcely equal. 
There are several species occurring in the 
Silurians of Northern Europe. See Obolite- 
ORir. 


Oboval <ob‘d'val), a. Same as ObovaU. 
Henslow. 

Obovate (ob-6'v&t), a. in bot. inversely ovate ; 

having the narrow end down- 
ward. 

Obovold (ob-d'void), a. In 
bot. approaching the obovate 
form. 

Obreptlon (ob-rep'shon), n. 
[L ohreptio, from obrepo, to 
creep up to— prefix ob, and 
repo, to creep,] 1. The act of 
Obovate Leaf, creeping on with secrecy or 
by surprise. Cudworth. — 
2. In Scots law, the obtaining gifts of escheat, 
&c., by telling a falsehood. The obtaining 
of such gifts by concealing the truth Is 
termed subreption. 

Obreptltlous (ob-rep-ti'shus), a. [.See 
above ] Done nr obtained by surprise; with 
secrecy, falsehood, or by concealment of the 
truth. 

Obrogatet (ob'ro-gat). v. t. [L. obrogo, obro- 
gatum — ob, against, and rogo, to ask.] To 

{ iroposo or proclaim a new and contrary 
aw for the purpose of annulling the old 
one; to abrogate. Bailey. 

Obrotund (ob-r6-tund'), a. In bot. approach- 
ing a round form. 

Obrutef (ob'rqt), v. t. [L. obruo, obrutum, to 
throw down.] To overthrow. ‘The misery 
wherewith ye were obruted and over- 
whelmed. ' Bccon. 

Obscene (ob-sen'I, a. [L. obscenus, obscce- 
nus, filthy, repulsive. Ill-omened, obscene: 
etymol. doubtful ] 1. Impure in language 
or action; indecent; offensive to chastity 
and delicacy; smutty; as, obscene language; 
obscene pictures. 

Wordb that were once chaste, by frequent use 
grew obscene and uncleanly. IDatts, 

2. Foul; filthy; offensive; disgusting. 

A girdle foul with grease binds his obscene attire. 

Dryden, 

8. Inauspicious; ill-omened. 

At the cheerful light 

The groaning ghosts and birds obscene take Aight 
DrycUn. 

Syn Impure, immodest, indecent, unchaste, 
lewd. 

Obscenely ('ob-sen'li), adv. In an obscene 
manner; offensive to chastity or purity; 
impurely; unchasteJy. 

Obsceneness, Obscenity (ob-sen'nes, ob- 
sen'i-tl), n. The state or quality of being 
obscene ; impurity in expression, represen- 
tation, or .action; that quality in words or 
things which presents what is offensive to 
chastity or purity of mind; ribaldry; lewd- 
ness. 

Those fables were tempered with the Italian 
severity, and free from any note of infamy or eb- 
sementss. Dryden. 

No pardon vile obscenity should find. Pope, 

Obscenoust (ob-sen'us), a. Obscene; Im- 
pure. ‘ Obscenous in recital, and hurtful in 
example.’ SirJ. Harington. 
Obscenousness t (ob-s^n'us-nes), n. Ob- 
scenity. ‘Ribaldry or obscenousness.’ Sir 
J. Harington. 

Obscurant (ob-skd'rant), n. One who ob- 
scures; one who opposes the progress of 
knowledge, or who labours to prevent en- 
lightenment, inquiry, or reform ; an obscu- 
rantist. 

Foiled in this attempt, the obscurants of that ven- 
erable seminary resisted only the more strenuously 
every effort at a reform. Sir IV. Hatnitton. 

Obscurantism (ob-sku'rant-izm), n. The 
system or principles of an obscurant. 
Obscurantist (ou-sku'rant-ist), n. Same as 
Obscurant. .North Brit. Rev. 

Obscuration (ob-sku-ra'shon), 7i. [L. obscu- 
ratw, from obscuro, to darken. SeeOBSOURB.] 
The act of obscuring or darkening; the 
state of being darkened or obscured; as, the 
obscuration of the moon in an eclipse. 

As to the sun and moon, their obsaerati'on or 
change of colour happens commonly before the erup- 
tion of a fiery mountain. Bp. Burnet. 

Obscure (ob-skdrO, a. [Fr. obscur, from L. 
o6«curui{ —prefix ob, and root seen in scu- 
tum, a shield, and in Skr. sku, to cover.] 
1. Imperfectly illuminated; deprived of 
light ; gloomy ; murky. 

Whoso curseth his father or mother, his lamp shall 
be put out m obsaire darkness. Prov. xx. ao. 

2. Living in darknesa [Rare.] 

The obscure bird clamour’d the live-long 

3 Not easily understood ; not obviously in- 
telligible; alistruse; indistinct; as, the mean- 
ing is very obscure. 

I explain some of the most obscure passages, and 
those which are most necessary to be understood. 

Dryden. 
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pUmuw, Ami ifdifMUfr, to toUow-’pndx oh, 
and le^r, to fallow. In last two aensM 


i Not much known or otmrred ; rotUod; , 

i«iiK>te from olNier ration; as, an otaottfv ro* , 

tient *Hie ohtcuro cornanof the earth.* » from megny, o6e«9uiei. which have the | ObMpiatfoh-aeiyantXa. l. Chataeteriiai! 

J Datm -5. Not BOted; unknown; un- I same origin.] l. Promptlj' obedient or sub- ; by objervation ; having good powers of ob 
noti/id • humble • mean ■ as. he is quite an 1 missive to tne will of another; compliant; aorvation ; taking notice ; attentively view- 

’ ' yielding to the dMlFM of other*; lealow; IngornoUdng; u, 

ehieuremdividiuO. . .'devoted. ‘Ut me he olmtvioM j « man of o»**rtwnt heblt*. 

i ill thy heart/ Shak, [Now obsolete or ob- j 
solesceut in this sense.] 


The st)ldicrs murmur 

To see their warUke ea^^les mew their hon^re 
la towns he>tn. ^ ri. 

6. Not clear, full, or distinct; imperfect; as, 
an obscure view of remote objects. — SYN. 
Dark, dim, darksome, abstruse, intricate, 
dlfflcult, mysterious, retired, unnoticed, un- j 
known, numble, mean, indistinct, imperfect, I 
defective. , ^ i 

Obacure (ob-skurO, r.t. 1. To darken; to j 
make dark; to deprive of light; to cloud; to 
make dim ; to eclipse ; as, clouds obscure j 
the sky. ‘ Cynthia for shame obscures her j 
silver shine.’ Shak. — 2 . To make less in- 
telligible, legible, or visible. 

There is scarce any duty which has been so ob- 
scured by the writings of the learned as this. 

fya/tc. 

S. To make less glorious, beautiful, or illus- 
trious; to degrade; to make mean; to tar- 
nish. * Obscured, deprived of honour and 
inheritance.’ Shak ‘And see’st not sin 
obscures thy godlike frame ?’ Dry den. 

You have suborn’d this man 
Of purpose to obsatre my noble birth Skak. 

4 . To keep in the dark; to hide ; to prevent 
from being known; to disguise. 

O might I here 

In solitude live savage, in some glade 
Obscur'd. Milton. 

I must be plain then. come. I know you are Maria: 
this thin veil cannot obscure you. Beau. Gr FI. 

Obscure (ob-skur'), v.i. To hide; to conceal 
one’s self. 

Howl there’s bad news; 

I must obscure and hear it. Beau, &• FI 


Obscure (ob-skurO, n. Obscurity. ‘The 
dark and palpable obscure.’ Milton 
Obscurely (ob-skur'li), adv. In an obscure 
manner; (a) darkly; dimly; not clearly; im- 
perfectly ; as, obscurely visible. 

The lightning's light is lost; it shines not clear. 

But shoots Obscurely through night's stormy air 
May. 

(P) In a hidden manner; in a state not to be 
noticed ; privately; in retirement; not con- 
spicuously. 

There live retired, 

Content thyself to be obscurely good. . iddison. 

(e) Not clearly; not plainly to the mind; 
darkly; indirectly. 

The woman’s seed obscurely then foretold. 

Now ampler known, thy Saviour and thy Lord. 

Milton. 

Obscurement (ob-skur'ment), n. The state 
of being obscured; the act of obscuring; 
darkness; obscuration. 

Obscureness (ob-skur^nes), n. Same as 
Obscurity. 

Obscurer (ob-sku'rdr), n. One who or that 
which obscures. ‘Such a waster and ob- 
scurer of such loveliness. ’ Lord.. 

Obscurity (ob-sku^ri-ti), n. [L. obscuritas, 
from obscurus, dark. See Obscure ] The I 
quality or state of being obscure : (a) dark- 
ness; want of light; dimness. 

We wait for light, but behold obsatrity Is lix. 9 , 

(&) Darkness of meaning; unintelli^bleness. 

‘ Many causes of obscurity did readily occur 
to me.’ Locke, (c) An obscure place, state, 
or condition; especially, a state of being un- 
known to fame. 

You are not for obscurity design’d, 

But like the sun must cheer all human kind. 

Dryden, 

— Darkness, Obscurity, Dimness. See under 
DARKNES.S. 

Obsecrate (ob'se-krat), V t [L ohsecro, to 
ontreat -prefix ob, and sacer, sacred.] To 
beseech; to entreat; to supplicate; to pray 
earnestly. Cockeram. 

Obsecration (ob-se-kra'shon), n. 1. The act 
of obsecrating; entreaty; supplication. 

Let us fly to God at all dmes with humble obsecra- 
tions and hearty requests. Becon. 

2. In rhet. a figure In which the orator im- 
plores Uie awlstance of God or man. 
Obsearatory (ob-s€-kr&'to-rl). a. Suppli- 
catory; expressing entreaty. ‘ That gracious 
and obseeratory charge of the blessed apostle 
of the Gentiles ’ Bp. BaU. [Rare ] 
Obsoquent t (ob'sfi-k went), a. [L. obsequens, 
ppr. of obsequor, to follow. ] ObetUent; sub- 
missive. ‘ Pliant, and obsequent to his plea- 
sure.' Fotherby. [Rare.] 

Obsequience (ob-s§'kwi-enB), n. Obsequi- 
ousness Quart. Rev 

Obsequious (ob-s^Tcwi-usX a. [From L, ob- 
s«9uto«YM, obsequious, tromobse^ium, com- 


Hi-s servants weeping, 

Obsefuiohs to his orders, bear him hither. Addison. 

Hence — 2 . Servilely condescending; com- 
pliant to excess; showing a mean readi- 
ness to fall in with the will of another; 
cringing; fawning 

The vote of an assembly, which wc cannot recon- 
cile to public good, has been conceived in a private 
brain, afterwards supported by an obsequious party, 
Swift. 

3 . t Funereal ; pertaining to funeral rites. 

And the survivor bound 
In filial obligation for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow. Shak. 

4 . t Absorbed in grief proper to a funeral. 

My sighing breast shall be iny funeral bell. 

And so ohseautous will thy father be, 

Sad for the loss of thee. Shak. 

Obsequiously (Ob-se'kwi-us-li). ads. 1. In an 
obsequious manner; with ready obedience; 
with prompt compliance; servilely; crin- 
gingly. 

They rise, and with respectful awe,_ 

At tne word given, obsequiously withdraw. Dryden. 

2. t In a mourning manner ; with reverence 
for the dead. 

While I awhile obsequiously lament 
Th' mitimely fall of virtuous Lancaster. Shat 

Obsequiousness (ob-se'kwi-us-nes), n The 
quality of being obsequious : (a) ready obe- 
dience; prompt compliance with the orders 
of a superior [Obsolete or obsolescent in 
this sense.] (li) Servile submission ; mean 
or excessive compliance. 

They apply thcnibclves both to his interest and 
humour, with all the arts of flattery and obsequious- 
ness, South 

Obsequy (ob'se-kwi), n [From rare L oh- 
sequioe, obsequies, used instead of the regu- 
lar prefix 06, and seywor, to follow ] 

A funeral rite, ceremony, or solemnity. 
‘Silent obsequy and funeral train.' Milton. 

‘ The chief mourner at his obsequies.’ Dry- 
den [Rarely used in the singular.] 

Buried, not as one unknown, 

Nor meanly, but with gorgeous obsequies. 

And mass, and rolling music, like a queen 

Jenny son. 

Obsequy t (ob'se-kwi), n. Obsequiousness. 

‘Tis true that sway’d by strong necessity 
I am enforc’d to cat my careful bread 
With too much obsequy. B yonson. 

Obseratet (ob'se-rat), tl.t. [L o&gero— prefix 
ob, and sera, a bar.] To lock up. Cockeram. 
Observable (ob-z6rv'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being observed or noticed ; worthy of ob- 
servation or of particular notice ; remark- 
able. 

I took a just account of every observable circum- 
stance of the earth, stone, metal, or other matter, 
IVoodivard 

Observableness (ob-zerv'a-bl-nes), n Tlie 
quality of being observable. 

Observably (ob-z6rv'a-bll), adv. In an ob- 
servable manner; remarkably. 

Observance (ob-z6rv'ans), n. [Fr. obser- 
vance, L. ohservantia. See Observe ] 1 . The 
act of observing or keeping ; the act of ad- 
hering to in practice; performance; as, the 
observance of rules, rites, ceremonies, or 
laws. 

It is a custom 

More honoured in the breach than the obscfvance. 

Shak. 

Love rigid honesty. 

And strict observance of impartial laws. 

Kosiommon. 

2 A rite or ceremony; an act performed in 
token of respect, worship, and the like. 

Some represent to themselves the whole of religion 
as consisting in a few easy observances. Rollers. 

He compassed her with sweet observances 
And worship, never leaving her, Tennyson. 

3 . A thing to be observed. 

There are other strict observances] 

As, not to see a woman. Shak. 

4 . t Observation; attention. 

Take a taste of my finding him, and relish it with 
good observance. Shak. 

5 . Oliedient regard or attention ; attentive- 
ness ; respectful or servile attention (to a 
person); homage. ‘ All adoration, duty, and 
obscrvaiwe.’ Shak. [Now rare,] 

Having had such experience of his fidelity and ob- 
servance abroad, he found himself engaged m hon- 
our to support him. fVotton, 

ObBervandum (ob-z6r-van^dum), n. pi. Ob- 




Wandering from clime to dime observant stray’d, 


Their manners noted, and their states survey’cf. 

Pope. 

2. Attentive to duties or oommands; obe- 
dient ; adhering to In practice : with c/; as, 
he Is very observant qf the rules of his order. 
‘Strict and most observant watch.' Shak. 
8. Carefully attentive; showing attention 
to ; submissive ; obsequious : with qf before 
a person. [Now rare.] 

We are told how observant Alexander was qf his 
master Aristotle. Sir K. Digby. 

How could the most base men attain to honour but 
by such an observant slavish course f Raleigh. 

8yn. Mindful, regardful, obedient, submis- 
sive. 

Observant (ob-z6i'v'aut), «. i.f A slavish 
or obsequious attendant. 

These kind of slaves 1 know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty silly ducking observants, 

That stretch their dutie.s nicely, Shak. 

2. t A diligent observer. Hooker. — S. A mem- 
ber of a branch of tlie Franciscan order of 
friars, otherwise called Recollets, who inter- 
pret and observe the rules with extreme 
rigour. 

Observantist (ob-z6rv'ant-lst), n. Same as 
Observant, 3 . 

Observantly (ob-z6rv'aiit-li), adv. In an 
observant manner; attentively Wriylit. 
Observation (ob-z^r-va'shon ), n. [l. db- 
servatio. See Observe.] 1. The act, power, 
or habit of observing or taking notice ; the 
act of seeing or of fixing the mind on any- 
thing; as, a spot on the sun’s disc did not 
fall under his observation ; the distinction 
made by tlie orator escaped his observation; 
a man of great observation Specifically— 

2 In science, the act of taking notice for a 
scientific or practical purpose of particular 
phenomena as they occur in the course of 
nature; also, the information gained by such 
an act; as, to tabulate observations. Obser- 
vation is distinguished from experiment, in 
which the observer or experimenter deter- 
mines for himself the conditions under 
which that which he wishes to observe takes 
place. Thus we speak of observations in 
astronomy, meteorology, physiology, &c.; 
observations on the satellites of Jupiter, on 
the direction and velocity of the winds, on 
the stages of a disease; but experiments in 
chemistry, natural philosophy, with mer- 
cury, electrified bodies, &c — 3 Knowledge 
or ideas gained by observing; experience. 

In hib brain 

he hath .strange places cramin’d 
With observation. Shak. 

In matters of human prudence we shall find the 
greatest advantage by making wise observations on 
our conduct. IFatts. 

4 A remark based or, professing to be based 
on what has been observed; an opinion ex- 
pressed ‘ That’s a foolish observation. ’ Shak. 

To observation which ourselves we make 
We grow more partial for the observer’s sake Pope. 

5 . Observance ; adherence to in practice ; 
performance of what is prescribed. ‘The 
observation of the Sabbath.' Macaulay, 
[Now rare ]~ Working an observation, the 
process of determining the latitude or longi- 
tude by calculation, from an observation 
taken with an instrument of the altitude or 
relative position of any of the heavenly 
bodies.— Si'N. Observance, notice, attention, 
remark, comment, note, animadversion. 
Observational (ob-z^r-va'shon-al), a. Con- 
sisting of or relating to observations. 
Observatlve (ob-z6rv'a-tiv), a. Observing; 
watchful; attentive North Brit. Rev. [Rare.) 
Observatort (ob-z6r-v^'6r), n. [Fr. obser^ 
vateur. ] 1. One that observes or takes notice. 
‘The ohservator of the bills of mortality.' 
Sir M. Hale.— 2 . A remarker. 

She may be handsome, yet be chaste, you say; 

Good observator, not so fast away Dryden. 

Obiervatory (ob-z6rv'a-to-i’i), n. [Fr. 6 b- 
servatoire.] 1 . A place or building set apart 
for, and fitted with instruments for making 
observations of natural phenomena ; as, a 
magnetic or meteorological observatory; but 
more especially one constructed for astro- 
nomical observations, from which there is an 
unobstructed view of the heavens, and in 
which the Instruments are free from ayglta- 
tioD and other disturbances.— 2 . A place of 
observation at such an altitude as to afford 
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im extensive view; such as a look-out station, 
a signalling station, &c. 

Cdmkm (ob-zOrvO, v.t pret. & pp. observed; 
opr. ob9ervin0. [L. observo — oo, before, in 
Irant, and servo, to keep or hold. The literal 
sense is to hold in view, or to keep the eyes 
on.] 1. To look on with attention; to regard 
attentively with the view of discovering any- 
thing; to watch; as, an astronomer observes 
the heavens, a sailor the sky; to observe one's 
every movement. 

Remember, that as thine eye observe? others, so 
art thou observed by angels and by men 

yer, Taylor. 

2. To see or behold; to notice; to perceive; 
to detect; to discover; as, you could not fail 
to observe his uneasiness ; we observed that 
the tide was low. ‘ Honourable action, such 
as he hath observed in noble ladies.’ Shak. 

3. To utter or express, as a remark, opinion, 
or sentiment; to remark; to mention; to take 
notice of in words. 

The compassion and benignity of the Saviour to> 
wards little children is observed by all the evangelists. 

Atteronry 

4. To keep with due ceremonies; to cele- 
brate. 

Ye shall observe the feast of unleavened bread. 

Ex. xii. ly. 

Ye observe days, and months, and times, and years. 

Gal. IV. 10. 

6. To keep or adhere to in practice; to com- 
ply with; to obey; as, to observe the rules 
and regulations of a society 

Teaching them to obse 7 ’ve aW things whatsoever I 
have commanded you Mat. xxvui. 20 

6.t To treat with respectful attention; to 
study the wishes of; to humour. 

Blunt nut his love, 

Nor lose the good advantage of his grace 
By seeming cold or careless of his will; 

For he is gracious if he is obsetved. .^hak 

—See, Perceive, Observe. See under SEE. 
Observe (ob-z6rv'), v.i. l. To be attentive 
* I do love to note and to observe.’ B. Jon- 
son.— 2. To remark; to comment: generally 
with upon or on. 

We have, however, already observed upon a great 
drawback which attends such benefits Brouglia^n 

Observer (ob-z6rv'6r), n. l One who ob- 
serves : (a) one that takes notice; a looker 
on ; a spectator: particularly, one who looks 
to with care, attention, or vigilance; one 
habitually engaged in observation ; as, an 
astronomical observer. 

Careful observers may foretell the hour, 

By sure prognostic, when to dread a shower. 

Swift 

(6) One who keeps any law, custom, regula- 
tion, or rite ; one who adheres to anything 
in practice; one who performs or fulfils; 
as, a careful observer of rules or commands 
‘ Diligent observers of old customs ’ Spenser 
He was so strict an observer of lus word that no 
consideration whatever could make him break it. 

Prior. 

Himself often read useful discourses to his servants 
on the I.ord’s day, of which he was always a very 
strict and solemn obseriier Atterbury. 

2.t A sycophantic follower; one who fawns 
or cringes. 

( /re.at ones still have gr.iced 
To make them snort, or rub them o'er with flattery, 
Observers of all kinds Beau <fr FI. 

Observing (ob-z6rv'ing), a. Observant ; at- 
tentive. 

Observingly (ob-z6rv'ing-li), adv. Observ- 
antly; attentively; carefully. Shak. 

ObeeBB (ob-ses'), v.t. [L. obsideo, obsessus, 
to besiege— in front, and sedeo, to sit ] 
l.t To besiege.— 2, To beset ; to compass 
about; to weigh heavy on. * Obsessed with 
Inordinate glory.’ Sir T. Elyot. 'Obsessed 
with unclean images’ Academy. — 3. To 
beset or vex from without, as an evil spirit. 
Obsession (ob-se'shon), n. [See Obsess.] 
l.t The act of besieging.— 2 An obsessing 
or besetting.— 3 The state of a person out- 
wardly vexed or besieged by an evil spirit. ^ 
Grave fathers, he's po.ssess’d ; again. I say. 
Possess’d ; nay, if there be possession 
And obsession, he has both. B. yonson. 

Obsidian (ob-sld'l-an), n. [Called Obsidia- 
nus lapis (stone of Obsidius) by Pliny after 
a person named Obsidius, who, according to 
him, discovered it in Ethiopia ] Vitreous 
lava, or volcanic glass, a glassy mineral 
which may be either Impure orthoclase ' 
or a lava which has become glassy by rapid j 
cooling; generally placed among the fel- 
spars. Pttchstone, which has the lustre of I 
pitch rather than glass, and pearlstone. I 
which has a pearly lustre and sometimes I 
the form of concretionary modules (sphe- 
rulite), are varieties, or closely akin to it. 
Obsidian consists of silicate of alumina with 


Iron, and lime or potash or soda according 
to the species of felspar involved. In Mexico 
and Peru cutting weapons and rings were 
manufactured out of it. 

ObSldlOlial (ob-sidT-on-al), a. [L. obsidian- 
alts, from bbsidio, a siege. See Obsess.] 
Pertaining to a siege. —Ohsidional coins, 
coins of various base metals, struck in be- 
sieged places, as a substitute for current | 
money.— 06stdionai crown, in Horn, antiq. a 
crown made of grass, given to him who held 
out a siege or caused one to be raised. 
ObsigillatLont (ob-sijll-la"shon), n. [L. ob, 
and sigillum, a seal. ] The act of sealing up. 
Maunder. 

Obsignate (ob-slg'nat), v.t. [I. ohsigno—ob, 
and signo, to seal, from signum, a seal, a 
sign.] To seal up ; to ratify. 

As circumcision was a seal of the covenant made 
with Abraham and his posterity, so keeping the sab- 
bath did obsignate the covenant made with the 
children of Israel, after their delivery out of Egyi>t. 

Barroav. 

Obsignation (ob-sig-na'shon), n. [See 
above. ] The act of sealing ; ratification by | 
sealing; confirmation. ‘By way of obsigna- 
tion of that covenant.’ Whitby. 
ObsifWtory (ob-sig'na-to-ri), a. Ratifying; 
confirming uy sealing. ‘ Obsignatory signs. ’ 
Bp. Ward. 

Obsolesce (ob-sd-les'), v.i. To become obso- 
lescent Fitzedward Hall. 

Obsolescence (ob-so-les'ens), n. The state 
or process of becoming obsolete. 
Obsolescent (ob-so-les'ent), a [L. obsolesco, 
to go out of use.) Becoming obsolete; 
going out of use ; passing into desuetude ; 
as, an obsolescent word or custom. 

Obsolete (ob'so-lgt), a. [L. dbsoletus, pp. of 
obsolesco, to go out of use — prefix oh, and 
soleo, to use, to be wont.] 1. Gone into 
disuse; disused; neglected; out of fashion; 
as, an obsolete word ; an obsolete custom ; 
an obsolete law. ‘ That silent and most ob- 
solete Smith Square.’ Disraeli. 

What mdkes a word obsolete, more than general 
agreement to forbear? And how shall it be con- 
tinued w)icn it conveys an offensive idea, or recalled 
again into the mouths of mankind when it has once 
become unfamiliar by disuse and unpleasing by un- 
famiharity. yohnson. 

Time has not antiquated the great classical writers 
of antiquity, nor the progress of knowledge rendered 
their thoughts obsolete Dr. Caird 

2 In imperfectly developed; abortive; 
rudimentary; as, an obsolete calyx; an ob- 
solete bone — Ancient, Old, Antique, Anti- 
quated, Obsolete. See ANCIENT. 
Obsoleteness (ob'86-16t-nes), n. l. The state 
of being obsolete or out of use ; a state of 
desuetude —2. In hiol. the state of being 
abortive, or so imperfectly developed as 
not to be distinctly discernible. 

Obstacle (ob'stak-l), n [Fr , from L. obsta- 
culum, an obstacle, from ohsto, to withstand 
—ob, against, and sto, to stand.] That which 
opposes; anything that stands in the way 
and hinders progress; hinderance; obstruc- 
tion, either in a physical or moral sense. 

If all obstacles were cut aw.-\y, 

And that my path were even to the crown, 

As my ripe revenue and due by birth Shak. 

Syn. Obstruction, hinderance, impediment, 
difficulty. 

Obstacle (ob'stak-l), a. Obstinate: intended 
as an ignorant blunder. 

Fie, Joan ! thou wilt be so obstade Shak. 

Obstancyt (ob'stan-si), n. [L. obstantia— 
ob, against, and sto, to stand.] Opposition; 
impediment; obstruction. B. Jonson. 
Obstetric, Obstetrical (ob-stet'rik, ob-stet'- 
rik-al), a. [L. obstetrix, a midwife— o&, lie- 
fore, and sto, to stand.] Pertaining to mid- 
wifery, or the delivery of women m child- 
bed; as, the obstetric art 
Obstetricatet (ob-stet'rik-at), v.i. To per- 
form the office of a midwife. Evelyn. 
[Rare ] 

Obstetricatet (ob-stet'rik-at), v.t. To assist 
or promote by performing the duties of a 
midwife. Waterhouse. [Rare. ] 
Obstetrloatdon t (ob-8tet'ri-ka"8hon), n. 
The office or assistance of a midwife. Bp. 
Hall. 

Obstetrldan (ob-stet-ri'shan), n. One 
skilled in obstetrics; an accoucheur; a mid- 
wife. 

Obstetrldous (ob-stet-ri'shus), a Pertain- 
ing to obstetrics; serving to facilitate child- 
birth; obstetric; hence, helping to produce 
or bring forth generally. 

Yet is all human teaching but maleutical or ohstet- 
ricious. Cudworth, 

Obstetrics (ob-stet'riks), n. [8ee Obstet- 
ric.] The art of assisting women in par- 


turition, and treating their diseases during 
pregnancy and after delivery; the art or 
• science of midwifery. 

Obstetrioy (ob-stet'ri-si), n. Same as Ob- 
stetrics. Dunglison. [Rare.] 

Obstinacy fob'stl-na-sl), n. [L. ol>sHnatio, 
from obsto, to stand against, to oppose— ot, 
against, and sto, to stand.] The state or 
quality of being obstinate: (<r) a fixedness in 
opinion or resolution that cannot be shaken 
at all, or not without great difficulty ; firm 
and (usually but not necessarily) unreason- 
I able adherence to on opinion, purpose, or 
system ; a fixedness that will not yield to 
' l^rsuasion, arguments, or other means; 
stubbornness ; pertinacity ; persistency : 
when used of a laudable persistency, it it 
usually intended to designate a high degree 
of persistency. 

Only sin 

And hellish obstinacy tie thy tongue. Sk&k. 

(&) The quality of resisting remedies or pal- 
liative measures; the quality of being diffi- 
cult to subdue or alleviate; as.thecfesfMiaci/’ 
of a disease or evil— S yn, Firmness, resolute- 
ness, inflexibility, persistency, pertinacity, 
stubbornness, perverseness, contumacy. 
Obstinate (ob'sti-nat), a. [L. obstiimtus, 
pp. of obstino, obstinatum, to set one’s mind 
firmly on, to resolve on, from ohsto, to stand 
against, to oppose— against, and sto, to 
stand.] 1. Pertinaciously adhering to an 
opinion or purpose ; fixed firmly in resolu- 
tion ; not yielding to reason, arguments, or 
other means; in a better sense, undeviat- 
ingly persistent. ‘ No ass so meek, no ass so 
obstinate. ’ Pope. 

I have known great cures done by obstinate resolu- 
tions of drinking no wine. Sir H’. Temple. 

2 Not yielding or not easily subdued or re- 
moved ; as, an obstinate fever ; obstinate 
obstructions; an obstinate cough.— Obstinate, 
Stubborn. ‘Both obstinacy and stubborn- 
ness imply an excessive and vicious perse- 
verance in pursuing our own judgment In 
opposition to that of others; but to be obsti- 
nate implies the doing what we ourselves 
choose. To be stubborn denotes, rather, 
not to do what others advise or desire. An 
obstinate man will pursue his own foolish 
purpose, in sijite of the wisest and kind- 
est counsel. A stubborn child will not com- 
ply with the advice, or obey the commands, 
of a parent. Obstinacy requires a positive 
idea; stubbornness merely a negation.’ Sir 
J. Mackintosh. - Syn. Inflexible, immovable, 
firm, resolute, pertinacious, headstrong, 
stubborn, unyielding, opinionated, refrac- 
tory, perverse, contumacious. 

Obstinately (ob'stl-nat-li), adv. In an obsti- 
nate manner; with fixedness of purpose not 
to be shaken, or not without difficulty; 
stubbornly ; pertinaciously, ‘ Inflexible to 
ill, and obstinately just.’ Addison. 
ObstlnatenesB (ob'sti-nat-nes), n. The 
state of being obstinate; obstinacy, ‘An ill 
fashion of stiffness and inflexible obstinate- 
ness, stubbornly refusing to stoop.' Bp. 
Hall. 

Obstination t (ob - sti - na ' shon), n. [L. ob- 
stinatio. See OBSTINATE. ] Resolution ; 
steadfastness ; obstinacy. Jer. Taylor. 
Obstipation (ob-sti-pa'shon), n. [L. ob, 
against, and stipo, to crowd. ] 1 The act of 
stopping up, as a passage. — 2. In med. 
costivenesB ; constipation. 

Obstreperous (ob-8trep'6r-us), a. [L. o&- 
streperus, from obstrepo, to roar— o&, intens., 
and strepo, to make a noise at.] Making a 
tumultuous noise ; clamorous ; vociferous; 
noisy; loud. 'The obstreperous tnirap of 
fame.’ Beattie. 

The players do not only connive at his obstrej^r- 
ous approbation, but repair at their own cost wnat* 
ever uainages he makes. Addison. 

Obstreperously (0b-strep'6r-uB-li), adv. In 
an obs&eperous manner ; with tumultuous 
noise ; loudly ; clamorously ; noisily ; as, to 
behave obstreperously. 

Obstreperousness ( ob-strep'fir-us-nes ), n. 
The state or quality of being obstreper- 
ous ; loudness ; clamour ; noisy turbulence. 
Wood. 

Obstriotion (ob-strik'shon), n. [From L. 
dbstringo, obstrictum, to bind close — oh, 
against, and stri'ngo, to strain.] IJe condi- 
tion of being bound or constrained; obliga- 
tion; bond. Milton. [Rare.] 

Obstnict (ob-strukt'), v.t. [L. ohstruo, ob- 
stmetum—ob, against, and struo, to pile up.) 
1. To block up; to stop up or close, as a wav 
or passage; to fill with obstacles or impedi- 
ments that prevent passing; as, to obstruct 
a road, highway, or channel; to obstruct the 
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canals or fine yessels of the body. ‘ Obstruct 
the mouth of hell.’ Milton.—^. To hinder 
from passing ; to stop ; to impede ; to keep 
back ; as, the bar at the mouth of the river 
obstructs the entrance of ships ; clouds ob- 
struct the light of the sun. 

From hence no cloud, or, to obstruct his siffht, 

Star interposed, however small, he sees, Mtlton. 

8. To retard ; to interrupt ; to render slow ; 
as, progress is often obstructed by difficul- 
ties, though not entirely stopped.— Syn. To 
bar, barricade, stop, arrest, check, inter- 
rupt, clog, choke, impede, retard, embarrass, 
oppose. 

OMtructer (ob-8trukt'6r), n. One that ob- 
structs or hinders. Whitlock. 

ObStzniCtlon (t>b-8truk'8hon), n. fL. obstr^ic- 
tio. See Obstruct. ] 1 The act of obstruct- 
ing; as, the obstruction of a road by felled 
trees. —2. Obstacle; impediment; anything 
that stops or closes a way, passage, or chan- 
nel; as, bars of sand at the mouths of rivers 
are often obstructions to imvisi^tion. — 3. That 
which impedes progress; check, hinderance; 
as, disunion and party spirit are often ob- 
structiom to public prosperity. ’ A popular 
assembly free from ohstnictions.’ H^wift — 
4 The state of having the vital functions 
obstructed or stopped from their natural 
courses ; death ‘ To lie in cold obstruction 
and to rot’ Shah\ [Rare.]— Syn. Obstacle, 
bar, barrier, impediment, clog, check, hin- 
deranee, embarrassment 
Obstructionist (ob-struk'shon-ist), n One 
who hinders or interrupts progress or the 
transaction of business; an obstructive. 
Obstructive (ob-struk'tiv), a. Obstructing 
or tending to obstruct; presenting obstacles; 
hindering; causing impediment; as, mea- 
sures obstructive of justice. 

Obstructive (ob-struk'tiv), n. One who or 
that which obstructs ; more especially one 
who opposes progress or reform ; one who 
hinders the transaction of business. 
Obstructively (ob-struk'tiv-li), adv. In an 
obstructive manner; by way of <.»bstruction. 
Obstruent (ob'stru-ent), a. [L. obstmens, 
ppr. of ohstruo, to block up. See 0 rstruct. ] 
Blocking up ; hindering, Johnson. 
Obstruent ( ob'strp-ent ). n Anything that 
obstructs; especially, anything that blocks 
up the natural passages of the body. 
OtMtupelkCtiont (ob-stu'pe-fak"shon), n. 
i L. obstupefacio—x^refix oh, ami stupefacio. 
See Stupefy ] Same as Stupefaction. 
Bailey. 

Obstupefactivet (ob-stu'pe-fak-tiv), a. (See 
above ] Same as Stupefactive 
Obstui^fyt (ob-stu'pe-fi), v.t To stupefy 
Obtata (oh- tan'), 0 t [L obtineo, to obtain, 
acquire, prevail, maintain -prefix oh, and 
teneo, to hold,] 1. To gain possession of; to 
gain; to procure; to receive; to get; to ac- 
quire ‘That I am desperate of obtaining 
her ’ Shak. 

It may be that I may ohtatti children by her 

(’«en. XVI 2 

Some pray for richcb ; nches they obtain Ihyden 
We acquire by our own efforts; we obtain by the 
efforts of others as well as ourselves, we gain or win 
by strlvmg; we earn by labour. Crabb 

2. t To maintain possession of ; to keep ; to 
hold. 

His mother then is mortal, but his sire, 

He who obtains the monarchy of heaven. Milton. 

—Attain, Obtain, Procure. See under At- 
tain. 

Obtain (ob-tanO, 1- To be received in 
customary or common use ; to continue in 
use ; to be established in practice ; to hold 
good; to subsist; as, the custom still obtaim 
among these people. 

Tlie Theodosiaii code, several hundred ycar.s after 
Justinian’s time, obtained m the western parts of the 
empire JiaJter 

2. To prevail; to succeed. (Rare ] 

There is due from the judfje to the advocate, some 
commendation where causes are fair pleaded ; espe- 
cially towards the side winch obtaineth not Bacon. 

Obtainable (ob-tan'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being obtained, procured, or gained; pro- 
curable ; as, a dye obtainable from a plant. 
Obtatner (ob-t&n'6r), n One who obtains. 
Johnson. 

Obtainment (ob-t&n'ment), n The act of 
obtaining; attainment. 

Placing .-i large proportion of the comforts and 
luxuries of life within our reach, and rendering the 
obtainment of knowledge comparatively c.isy among 
the great mass of the sons of tf>il (dadstone 

ObtdCted (ob-tekt'ed), a, [L. obteetus, from 
prefix ob, and lego, tectus, to cover ] Cov- 
ered; protected; especially, in zooL covered 
with a hard shelly case. 


! Obteoto-venose (ob-tek'to-vg-nds), a. in 
j hot. a term applied to a leaf whose principal 
I and longitudinal veins are held together by 
simple cross-veins. 

* Obteznper (ob-tem'p6r), v.t. [See below.] 
In Scots law, to obey or comply with a Judg- 
ment of court; to implement. 
Obtemperatet (ob-tem'p6r-&t), v. t. [L. ob- 
tempero, to obey. ] To obey ; to yield obe- 
dience to. Bailey. 

Obtendt (ob-tend'), v.t. IL. obtendo—ob, 
against, and tendo, to stretch; lit. to stretch 
against or before.] 1. To oppose; to hold 
out in opposition. Dryden.~2. To pretend ; 
to offer as the reason of anyththg. 

Thou dost with lies the throne invade, 

Obfendtn^ Heaven tor whate’er ills licfal. Dryden. 

Obtenebration ( ob - ten ' e - bra " shon ), n. 
[Fioni L. obtenebro, to make dark— prefix 
ob, and tenebrcc, darkness. ] A darkening ; 
act of darkening; darkness [Rare.] 

In every megrim or vertigo there is an obtenebra- 
tion joined with a semblance of tiiriiing round. 

Bacon. 

Obtensiont ( ob-ten'shon), n. 'ITie act of 
tibteiiding. Johnson. 

Obtest (ob-test'), V. t. [L. obfesfor— prefix ob, 
and testor, to witness ] 1. To call upon 

earnestly; to entreat; to conjure. Bp Burnet. 
2. To beg for; to supplicate. 'Obtest his 
clemency ’ Dryden. 

Obtest t (ob-test'), w.i. To protest. [Rare.] 

We must not bid them good speed, but obtest 
against them. H'attrhouse. 

Obtestation (ob-tes-ta'slion), n. 1 The act 
of obtesting or entreating; supplication; en- 
treaty. ‘Our humblest petitions and oh- 
testations." Milton — 2.t The act of protest- 
ing. 

Obtrectationt (ob-trok-ta'shon), n [L. oh- 
trectatio, from obtrecto, to detract from— 
oh. against, and tracto, in tens of traho, to 
draw] Slander; detraction; calumny ‘Ob- 
loquy or obtrectation. ' Barrow. 

Obtritiont (ob-tri'shon), n [L. obtritio, from 
ohtero, to bruise ] A breaking or bruising ; 
a we»aring away by friction. Maunder. 
Obtrude (ob-trod'), o.t. pret pp obtruded; 
ppr obtruding [L. obfn/do— prefix ob, and 
trudo, to thrust ] 1. To thrust prominently 
forward ; to force into any place or state 
unduly or without solicitation: often with 
reflexive pronouns; as, to obtrude one’s self 
upon a person’s notice 

The objects of our senses obtrude their particiil.ir 
ideas upon our minds, whetlier we will or no. Locke 
The spectral form of an awful fate dominating all 
things human and divine might lurk in the back- 
ground, but It did not obtrude itself Dr. Caird 

2 To offer with unreasonable importunity ; 
to urge upon against the will. 

W'hy shouldst thou then obtrude this diligence 
In vain, where no acceptance it can findf Milton. 

Obtrude (ob-trodO, v.i. To enter when not 
invited ; U> come prominently into notice, 
especially in an unwelcome manner. 
Obtruder (ob-trod'er), n. One who obtrudes 

Boyle. 

Obtruncatet(ob-trungOcat). v.t (L. obtrunco 
—prefix ob, and trunco, to cut off. ] To de- 
prive of a limb; to lop Cocke ram. 
Obtruncationt (ob-trung-ka'shon), n. The 
act of lopping or cutting off. Cockeram. 
Obtrusion (ob-tro'zhon), n. [L. obtrusio 
See Obtrude.] The act of obtruding; a 
thrusting upon others by force orun soli cited ; 
as, the obtrusion of crude opinions on the 
world ‘ Savage rudeness and importunate 
oiitrusions. ’ Eikon Basilike. 

ObtrusloniBt (ob-tro'zhon-ist), n. One who 
obtrudes; a person of obtrusive manners; 
one who favours ubtrusioo. Gent. Mag. 
Obtrusive (ob-trd'siv), a. Disposed to ob- 
trude anything upon others; inclined to in- 
trude or thrust one’s self among others, or 
to enter uninvited; forwarrl; intrusive. 

Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth, 

That would be woo’d and not unsought be won, 

Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired. Milton. 

Obtrusively (ob-trd'siv-li), oAv. In an ob- 
trusive manner; by way of obtrusion or 
thrusting upon others, or entering unsoli- 
cited; as, to put forward opinions obtru- 
sively 

ObtrusivenesB (ob-trb'slv-nesX n. The state 
or quality of being obtrusive 
Obtundt (ob-tundO,®.*. [L fMundo— prefix 
ob, and tundo, to beat. ] 1 To dull; to blunt; 
to quell ; to deaden ; to reduce pungency, 
or violent action of anything. 

Avicen countermands letting blood in choleric 
blood a bridle of gall, 


bodies, because he esteems the 
obtunding its acrimony and fierceness. 


Harvey. 


2. To deafen with noise. 

They (John-a-Nokes and Tohn-a-Stlles) were the 
greatest wranglers that ever lived, and have filled all 
our law-books with the obtund%ng story of their suits 
and trials. Milton. 

Obtundent (ob-tun'dent),n. A muoila^ous, 
oily, or bland medicine employed to sneathe 
parts from irritation, and to blunt that of 
certain morbid secretions. Nearly the same 
as Demulcent. 

Obturationt (ob-tu-ra'shon), n. [From L. 
obturo, obturatum, to stop up.] The act of 
closing or stopping up. Cotg-rave. 
Obturator (o])'tu-rat-6r), n. [See above.] 
1. That which closes or stops up an entrance, 
cavity, or the like; chielly or exclusively an 
anatomical term; as, obturator muscles, 
two muscles of the gluteal region.— Obtura- 
tor extemuH, a muscle arising from the ob- 
turator foramen, &c., and inserted into the 
root of the trochanter major. —Obturator 
intemus, arising and inserted as the ex- 
temus. This and the preceding muscle 
move the thigh backwards, and roll it upon 
its axis - Obturator foramen, another name 
of the thyroid foramen, a large oval interval 
between the ischium and the pubes.— Ob- 
turator nerve, a nerve formed by a branch 
from the third, and another from the fourth 
lumbar nerve, and distributed to the obtu- 
rator externus and adductor muscles of the 
thigh, itc —2. In surg a screw - shaped, 
pointed instrument used in cases of litho- 
tomy. 

Obtusangular (ob-tu8-ang'gu-16r), a. [Ob- 
tuse and angular.] Having angles that are 
obtuse, or larger than right angles. 

Obtuse (ob-tus'), a. [L obtusus, from ob- 
tundu, obtusiim, to strike, to lieat, to blunt 
— prefix ob, and tundo, tudi (Skr. tud), to 
strike, to beat, whence contusion.] 1. Not 
pointed or acute; blunt, applied to an angle, 
it denotes one that is laiger than a right 
angle, or more than ninety degrees.— 2. Not 
having acute sensibility; stupid; dull; as, he 
is very obtuse; his perceptions are obtuse. 
‘Ages dark, obtuse, and steep’d in sense.’ 
You ug. —3. N ot sharp < >r shrill , as, an obtuse 
sound. Johnson —Obtuse leaf, sepal, or 
2 )etal, in hot. one which is blunt at the end. 
-Obtuse mucronate leaf, one which is blunt, 
but which terminates in a rounded point. 
Obtuse-angled (oh-tus'ang-gld), a Having 
an obtuse angle ; as, an 

/ obtuse -angled triangle. 
Obtuse -angrular ( ob- 
tU8'iiiig-gu-16r), a. Hav- 
ing obtuse angles. 
Obtusely (ob-tus'U), 
adv In an obtuse mauner: (a) not acutely; 
bluntly; as, obtusely pointed (b) Dully; stu- 
pidly. 

ObtUSeneSB (ob-tus'nes), n. The state of 
being obtuse: (a) bluntness ; as, the obtuse- 
ness of an angle, (b) Want of quick sensi- 
bility; dulness; as, the obtuseness of the 
senses. 'ObUiseness of hearing.’ Sir T. 
Watson, (c) Dulness of sound. 

Obtusion t (oh-tu'zhon), n 1 The act of 
making obtuse or blunt.— 2. The state of 
being dulled or blunted, 'Obtusion of the 
senses, internal and external ’ Harvey. 
Obtui^ty (ob-til'si-ti), n. Same as Obtuseness. 
Quart, liev. 

Obumbrant (ob-um'brant), a. In entom. a 
term applied to a scutum which overhangs 
the metathorax. 

Obumbrate (ob-um'brat), v t [L, obumbro 
—prefix ob, and umbra, a shade.] To shade ; 
to darken ; to cloud. ‘ Clouds which did 
hang over and obumbrate him.’ Howell. 
(Rare ] 

Obumbratlon (ob-um-bra'shon), n The act 
of darkening or obscuiing. Sir T. More. 
[Rare ] 

Obuncous (ob-ung'kus), a. [L. ob, intens., 
and uncus, crooked.] Very crooked; hooked. 
Maunder. 

ObUB (o'bus), n. [Fr. ] A small bomb; a 
shell. 

Obventiont (ob-ven'shon), n. [L. obventio, 
from obvenio, to come in the way of— ob, 
before, against, and venio, to come.] That 
which happens not regularly but inciden- 
tally; something occasional ; incidental ad- 
vantage ; specifically, an offering, tithe, or 
oblation. ‘ Legacies . . . and other casual- 
ties and obventions.’ Fuller. 

Obversantt (ob-v6r8'ant), a. [L. dbversans, 
obversor— prefix ob, and versor, to turn.] Con- 
versant; familiar. ‘ That which is most ob- 
versant and familiar. ’ Bacon. 

Obverse (ob'vers), a. l. Pertaining to the 
one ot two possible sides or theories.--! In 


Fite, fAr, fat, fall; mb, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not. mttve; tflbe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; 11, fic. abune; y, 8c. fey. 
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numis. applied to the side of a coin or 
medal bearing the face or head.— 8. In hot. 
having the base narrower than the top, as 
a leaf. 

OlJVerse (ob'vftrs), n. 1. Anything neces- 
sarily involved in, or answering to, another; 
one of two ways of looking at a thing. 

The fact that It (a belien invariably exists being 
the obverse of the fact th.”!! there is no alternative be- 
lief. H, Spencer. 

2. In numis. that side of a coin or medal 
which has the face or head on it, as distin- 
guished from the other side, called the re- 
verse. 

Obyerse-lunate (ob'v^rs-lu-nat), a in hot. 
Inversely crescent-shaped; that is, with the 
horns of the crescent projecting forwards 
instead of backwards. 

Obveraely (ob'vers-li), adv In an oi>verse 
form or manner. 

Obyerslon (ol)-v6r'shon), n. The act of ob- 
verting or turning toward. 

Obyert (ob-v6rt'), v.t fL obverto -ob, to- 
ward, anti vecto, to turn ] To turn toward. 

An erect cone placed in an horizontal plane, at a 
great distance from the eye, we judge to l>e nothing 
but a flat circle, if its base be obt<erted towards us. 

fVatts. 

Obviate (ob'vi-at). V t. pret. tfe pp. obviated; 
ppr. obviating [L obiuo, obviatum, to meet, 
withstand, prevent, from ohvius, in the way 
so as to meet— o6, against, and via, a way.] 
To meet half-way, as difficulties or objec- 
tions ; to remove ; to clear out of the way ; 
as, to obviate objections or inconveniences; 
to obviate the nece.s.sity of doing something 
‘ If after all this long scene of fallacy and 
imposture . . we would effectually obviate 
the same for the future.’ South. 

To lay down everything in its full light, so as to 
obt’iate all exceptions and remove every difficulty, 
would carry me too far U'oodward 

Obylation (ob-vi-a'shon), n Tlie act of ob- 
viating or state of being obviated [Kare.] 

Obyious (ob'vi-us), a [See Obviate ] 

1. t Standing or placed in front; standing in 
the way 

I to the evil 

Turn my obvious breast Milton. 

Nor oHnous hill, 

Nor straitening vale, nor wood, nor stream, divides 
Their perfect ranks Milton. 

2. t Open; exposed to danger or accident. 

Why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 

So obvious and so easy to be quench'd? Milton. 

3 t Coming in tlie way ; ready to meet. 

I miss thee here , 

Not pleased, thus entertain’d with solitude. 

Where olnnous duty ercwliile .appcsired unsought 
Milton 

4 Easily discovered, seen, or understood; 
plain ; manifest ; evident , as, the meaning 
is obvious ; it is obvious he is wrong. 

What obvious truths the wisest heads may miss ! 

Coroper 

[Meanings 1, 2, and 3 are Latinisms, and 
perhaps contlned to Milton.]— S yn Plaiii, 
clear, evident, apparent, manifest 

Ob’VioUBly (ob^'l-us-li), adv. In an obvious 
manner ; so us to l>e easily compreliendod ; 
evidently; plainly; apparently; manifestly. 

All purely idcntiL.il propositions obviously and at 
first blush, contain no instruction. Locke 

We may then more obviously, yet truly, liken the 
civil state to bulwarks, and the church to a city, 

Holyday. 

ObYlOUSneSB (ob'vi-us-nes), n. State of 
being obvious, plain, or evident to the eye 
or the mind. 

I thought their easiness or obviousness fitter to re- 
commend than depreciate them. Boyle. 


Obvolute, Obvoluted (ob'vol-fit, ob'vol-ut- 
ed), a. [L. obvolntus, from 
ofuiofro, to wrap round— prefix . 


ob, and volvo. to roll 


or turned in or into. 


volute foliation, in hot. folia- 
tion in which the margins of Obvolute. 


the leaves alternately em- 
brace the straight margin of the opposite leaf. 
Oby (d'bl), n. Same as Obeah. 

Otmgm fo'bi-izm), n. The practice of 
witchcraft among the negroes of Africa. See 


Obeah. 


Oo. The form assumed liy the prefix ob before 




c, whether hard or soft, as occur, ocAsiput. 

Oo, Ook. A diminutive termination, espe- 
cially common in Scotch words, but also 
•een in as bullocA-, hlllocfc. 

Oo (ok), n. An arrow used by the Turks. 

Ooa (aka), n. The name given in South 
America to two Columbian plants of the 
genua Oxalis, the 0. crenaia and 0. tvberosa, 
which bear tubers like the potato. The wild 
tubers are acid, but when boiled become in- 


sipid. They have been proposed as nutri- 
tious food, but are small and not worth cul- 
tivating. 

Oooamyt (okka-mi), n. [A corruption of 
alchemy.] A mixed metal. Written also 
Oohimy, Ochymy. See Alchemy, 8. 

The ten shillings, this thimble, and an occamy 
spoon from some other unknown poor sinner, are all 
the atonement which is made for the body of sin in 
London and Westminster Steele. 

Occasion (ok-ka'zhon), n. [L occasio, ocea- 
sionis, from oeddo, occasum, to fall— prefix oc 
tor ob, and cado, to tall] 1. An occurrence, 
casualty, incident, event. ‘(I can) frame 
my face to all occatfions.’ Shak.—2. Oppor- 
tunity; convenience; favourable time, sea- 
son, or circumstances. 

I take it, your own business calls on you 

And you embrace the occasion to depart. Shafc. 

Let me not let pass 

Occasion wliich now smiles. Milton. 

3. Incident, event, or fact giving rise to 
something else without being its direct or 
efficient cau.se; incidental cause. 

Her beauty was the occasion of the war. Dryden. 

Between the real cause and the occasion of any 
phenomenon there is a wide diversity. The one im- 
plies a producing power, the other only some condi- 
tion upon which this power comes into exercise. 

7 . D. Morell. 

4 In a more special sense, a cause acting on 
the will ; a motive ; a reason 

You have great reason to do Richard right ; 

Especially for those occasions 

At Eltham Place I told your majesty. Shak. 

6 Incidental need; casual exigency; require- 
ment; want: now used in certain special 
phrases ; as, to have occasion or no occasion 
for a thing. ‘After we have served our- 
selves and our own occasions. ’ Jer. Taylor. 

My occasions li.ave found time to use them toward 
a supply of money Shak 

We have perpetual occasion of each other’s assist- 
ance Srvi/t. 

(5 Peculiar position of affairs; circumstances; 
juncture; exigency; as, he was equal to the 
occasion.— 7. The dispensation of the sacra- 
ment of the supper. [Scotch.] 

It IS no uncommon tiling for servants when they 
are being hired, to stipulate for permission to attend 
at so many sacraments — or, as they style them m 
their way — occasions, exactly as is elsewhere custom- 
ary in regard to fairs and wakes. Lockhai't. 

—By occasion, \ incidentally. Hooker.— On 
or upon occasion, according to opportunity; 
as opportunity oft’ere; incidentally ; from time 
to time. ‘ That we might have intelligence 
froin him on occasion.’ Dc Foe 

Occasion (ok-ka'zhon), v.t. 1. To cause in- 
cidentally; to cause; to produce; as, con- 
sumptions are often occasioned by colds; in- 
digestion occasions pain in the head. — 2. To 
influence; to induce. 

If we inquire what it is that occasions men to make 
several combinations of simple ideas into distinct 
modes . . . we shall find the reason to be the cntl of 
language Locke. 

Occaslonable (ok-ka^zhon-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being caused or occasioned. Ban'ow. 
[Rare.] 

Occasional (ok-ka’zhon-al), a. [Fr. occa- 
sionnel.] 1. Incidental; occurring at times, 
but not regular or systematic; made or 
happening as opportunity requires or ad- 
mits. ‘Peculiar extravagances, which at 
least may serve to raise an occasional smile. ’ 
D' Israeli — 2.t Produced or producing by 
accident. ‘The ground or occasional origin 
hereof. ’ Sir T. Browne. — 3. Produced or 
made on some special event; as, an occa- 
sional discourse ; occasional poetry. 

Those letters were not writ to all ; 

Nor first intended but occasional. Dryden. 

—Doctrine of occasional t^uscs, in metaph. 
a term employed by the Cartesians to ex- 
plain the mode of communication between 
mind and matter. The soul being a think- 
ing substance, and extension being the 
essence of body, no intercourse can take 
place between them 'without the interven- 
tion of the First Cause. It is Deity, there- 
fore, who, on the occasion of certain modi- 
fications of our minds, excites the corre- 
sponding movements of body; and, on the 
occasion of certain changes in our body, 
awakens the corresponding feelings in the 
mind. Fleming. 

OocasiOXialiBm (ok-k&^zhon-al-izm), n. The 
doctrine of occasional causes. See under 
Occasional. 

Ocoaidonallty (ok-k&‘zhon-al"i-ti), n. Qua- 
lity of being occasional. Hallam. [Rare.] 
OooasionaUy (ok-k&'zhon-al-li), adv. 1. In 
an occasim^ manner; on occasion; accord- 
ing to incidental exigence; at times, as con- 


venience requires or opportunity offers; not 
regularly; sometimes but not often; as, he 
was occasionally present at our meetings. 

All of these writers have, in my opinion, been oc- 
casionally misled in their opinions. D. Stnvart. 

2. t Casually ; accidentally. 

One of his labouring servants predicted his return, 
and described the livery of his attendant, which he 
had never worn at home, and which had been, with- 
out any previous design, occasionally given him. 

yoknson. 

OocaBlonatet (ok-ka'zhon-&t), v.t To oc- 
casion. 

The lowest may occasionate much ill. 

Dr. H. More. 

Oocasioner (ok-ka'zhon-6r), n. One that 
occasions, causes, or produces, either in- 
cidentally or otherwise. 

He was the occasioner of loss to his neighbour. 

Bi<. Sanderson. 

Ocoasivet (ok-k&'siv), a. [From L. oecasvs, 
sunset.] Pertaining to the setting sun; 
western. Wright. [Rare.] 

0ccecation(ok-8e-ka'shon),w. [L. occaeeatio— 
prefix oc for ob, and cceco, to blind.] The 
act of making blind. [Rare.] 

It is an addition to the misery of this inward oc- 
cecation. Bp Hall. 

Occident (ok'si-dent), n. [Fr. accident, L. 
oecidens, occidentis, ppr. of occido, to fall- 
prefix oc for ob, and cado, to fall.] The 
western quarter of the hemisphere, so called 
from the decline or setting of the sun ; the 
west : used in contradistinction to orient. 

The envious clouds are bent 

T o dim his glory, and to stain tlie track 

Of his bright passage to the accident. Shak. 

Occidental (ok-si-dent'al), a. [L. occiden- 
talis. See OCCIDENT ] 1. Pertaining to the 
western quarter of the hemisphere, or to 
some part of the earth westward of the 
speaker or spectator; western: opposed to 
oriental; as, occidental climates; occidental 
gold. 

hre twice in murk and occidental damp, 

Moist Hesperus hath quench’d his sleepy lamp. 

Shak. 

2 Retting after the sun; as, an occidental 
planet.— 3 Having only an inferior degree 
of beauty and excellence; resembling in 
some degree true gems: applied to gems in 
opposition to orient or oriental, the term 
given to the finest gems, which with but few 
exceptions used to come from the East. 

OccidentaUy (ok-si-den'tal-li), adv. In the 
Occident or west; after the sun: opposed to 
orientally. 

Occiduoust (ok-sid'u-us), a. [L. occiduus. 
See Occident ] Western ; occidental. 
Blount 

Occipital (ok-sip'it-al), a. [From L. occiput, 
the back part of the head— prefix oc for ob, 
and caput, the head.] Pertaining to the 
back part of the head, or to the occiput.— 
Occipital bone, the pentagonal bone form- 
ing the posterior and inferior parts of the 
skull. — Occipital condyles, the condyles 
which connect the skull with the atlas ver- 
telira —Occipital foramen, an opening In 
the lower back part of the skull. 

Ocdpito-frontallB (ok-sip'i-tS-fron-ta'ais), 
n [L.] In anat a single broad digastric 
muscle that covers the cranium. It serves 
to raise the eyebrows upwards, and at the 
same time draws up and wrinkles the skin 
i of the forehead. 

Occiput (ok'si-put), n. [L. oc for ob, and 
caput, head.] The hinder part of the head, 
or that part of the skull which forms the 
hind part of the head. 

OcdBlont ( ok-si'zhon ), n. [L. oecisio, from 
occido, to kill— o6, and coedo, to slay.] A kill- 
ing; the act of killing. Sir M. Hale. 

Occlude (ok-klfidO, v.t. pret. & pp. occluded; 
ppr. occluding [L. occludo—ob, and claudo, 
to shut.] 1. To shut up ; to close. [Rare.] 
2. In chem. to absorb : applied to a body 
absorbing and, as it were, concealing an- 
other, without chemical combination. 

Professor Graham has .shown its (palladium’s) re- 
markable power of absorbing hydrogen. When a 
strip of paiiadiuni is made the negative electrode in 
an apparatus for decomposing water, it absorbs 800 
or 900 times its volume of hydro^n, expanding per- 
ceptibly during the absorption. This occluded gas is 

S fain given on, when the substance, which Proressor 
raham believed to be an actual alloy of palladium 
1 and hydre^en, is heated to redness. Madan. 

Ocoludent (ok-klu'dent), a. [See Occlude.] 
Serving to shut up or close. 

OcoludBUt (ok-klfi'dent), n. Anything that 
closes or shuts up. Sterne. [Rare.] 
Oooluae (ok-kIflsO, a. [L, occlusus, pp. of 
occludo, to shut. Bee Occlude.] Shut; 
closed. Holder. [Rare.] 

OoclUBlOll (ok-klii'zhon), n. 1. A ihutttiig 
up ; a closing ; specifically, in pathol. the 
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total or iwrtial closure of a vessel, cavity, or 
hollow organ; imperf oration. Dwnglison.— 
2- In chem. the act of occluding or absorb- 
ing and concealing ; the state of being oc- 
cluded 

Oocrustatet (ok-krust'at), v.t [L. oe for 
ob, intens., and cnisto, to encrust J To en- 
case as in a crust ; to harden. Dr. H. More. 
Occult (ok-kultO,a. (,L. occuUus, pp. of occulo, 
to cover over— prefix oc for ob, and root seen 
in celo, to conceal, Gr. kalypU), to cover, and 
E. hell.] Hidden from the eye or under- 
standing; invisible and mysterious; un- 
known; undiscovered; undetected. ‘The 
occult and remote ori^n of Druidism.' I. 
D'Israeli. 

These are manifest qualities, and their causes only 
are occuli Newton. 

—Occult qualities, those qualities of body or 
spirit which baffled the investigutiou of the 
ancient philosophers, and for which they 
were unable to give any reason. — Occult 
crimes, in Scots law, such as are committed 
in secret or in privacy.— Ocewif diseases, in | 
med. those diseases the cause and treatment 
of which are not understood. —Occitft lines 
are such as are used in the construction of < 
a drawing, but do not appear in the finished I 
work; also, dotted lines are so called.— Oc- I 
ctdt sciences, the imaginary sciences of the 
middle ages, as ni,agic, alchemy, necro- 
mancy, and astrology, especially the first. 
OoCUltation (ok-kul-ta'shon), n [L occul- 
tatio, occultationis, a hiding, from occulto. 
to hide. vSee Occult.] 1 . In astron. {a) the 
hiding of a star or planet from our sight, by 
passing behind some other of the heavenly 
bodies It is particularly applied to the 
eclipse of a fixed star by the moon, (b) The 
time of a planet or star being so hidden — 

2. Fig. disappearance from view; withdrawal 
from public notice ‘ The re-appearance of 
such an author after those long periods of 
occultation ’ Jeffrey. — Circle of perpetual 
oeexUtation, a small circle of the celestial 
sphere parallel to the equator, as fardistant 
from the depressed pole as the elevated pole 
is from the horizon. It contains all those 
stars which never appear in our hemispliere 
It is opposed to the circle of perpetual ap- 
parition. 

Occulted (ok-kult'edV a. 1 t Hid; secret 
* Occulted guilt.’ Shak. — 2 In astron a 
term applied to a heavenly body liid or 
concealed by the intervention of some other 
heavenly body. 

Occulting (ok-kult'ing), n. Same as Occul- 
tation. 

The occulting or hiding of a star l>y the moon is a 
phenomenon Identical in nature with a solar eclipse 
Prof Ntchol 

Occultly (ok-kult^li), adv. In an occult 
manner. 

OccultneSB (ok-kult'nes), n. The state of 
being occult, hidden, or unknown ; secret- 
ness. 

Occupancy (okliu-pan-si), n. [From occu- 
pant ] 1. ‘The act of taking possession ; 
specifically, in laic, the taking possession of 
a thing not belou^ng to any pciaon, and 
the right acquired by such taking posses- 
sion. 

As we before observed that occitfancy gave the 
right to the temporary use of the soil, so it is agreed ; 
upon all liands that occupancy gave also the original 
right to the permanent property in the substance of 
the earth itself; which excluUe.s every one else but • 
rile owner from the use of it Blackstonr. 

Formerly, when a man held land pur autre 
vie (for the life of another), and died before 
that other, as his estate could not descend 
to his heir nor reveit to the donor until the 
determination of the life upon it, it was 
considered to belong of right to the first 
who took possession of it for the remainder 
of the life, wlilch was termed general occu- 

e incy And when the gift was to one and 
a heirs for the life of another, the heir , 
was said to take as special occupant As I 
the law now stands, however, a man is j 
enabled to devise lands held by him pur i 
autre vie, and if no such devise be made, ! 
and there be no special occupant, it goes to j 
his executors or administrators. — 2 The ; 
act of occupying or holding in possession; 
the term during which one is an occupant ; 
as, during his occupancy of the post. | 

Occi:q;MUlt (ok'kfi-pant), n. [L. occupans, 
oecupautis, ppr. of oeeupo, to occupy.] 

1. One who occupies or takes possessiotr, 
one who has posseMion; an occupier —2 In 
law. one who first takes possession of that 
which has no legal owner.— 8, t A whore. 

‘ Whose senses some damned occupant be- 
reaves.' Marston. I 


' OO0U]mtet (ok'kfi-pkt), v.t [L. occupo, to 
{ tak^ To take possession of; to possess; to 
I occupy. Bacon. 

I Occupation (ok-kfi-pa'shon), n. [L. occu- 
patio, occupationis, from occupo. See Oc- 
j OUPY.] 1. act of occupying or taking 
I possession ; a holding or keeping; possession ; 

I tenure. 

j Spain hath enlarged the bounds of its crown within 
the last sixscore years, much more than tlie t)tto- 
{ mans; 1 speak not of matches or unions, but of arms, 

I occupations, invasions. Bacon. 

2. State of being employed or occupied in 
' any way; that which engages time and atten- 
tion. 

Their constant occupations. 

To measure wind and weigh the air. 

And turn a eircle to a square. S Butler. 

3. The principal business of one’s life; a 
vocation ; calling ; trade. 

And, O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell 1 Otncllo's gone. Skak. 

by their occupation they were tent-makers. 

Acts xvlil. 3. 

—Occupation bridge, a bridge carried over 
or under a line of railway or canal to con- 
nect the parts of a farm or estate severed 
by the canal or line -Occupation road, a 
private road for the use of the occupiers of 
the land 

Occupier (ok'ku-pi-6r), w. l. One that occu- 
pies or takes possession ; one that has pos- 
session ; an occupant ; as, the occupier of a 
house. —2. t One who follows an employ- 
ment. Eze. xxvii. 27. 

Merchants and occupiers gave it that name. 

Holland 

Occupy (ok'ku-pi), V t. pret. <fe pp occupied; 
ppr. occupying. [L occupo, to take posses- 
sion of, to possess, to take up, to employ- 
prefix oc for ob, and capio, to seize or take ] 
1 To take possession of ; to keep in posses- 
sion ; to possess; to hold and use ; as, to 
occupy a house or a farm ; lie rented tlie 
apartments, but never occiqned them. ‘ Con- 
stantly occupying the same individual spot ' 
lilackstone ‘The better apartments were 
already occupied.' Irving —2 To take up, 
as room or space; to possess; to cover or fill 
1 The infinite bodies of men must occupy an infinite 
I space Bentley 

I 3 + To take and use ; to use ; to lay out in 
traftic Judges xvi. 11 
If I should take this sum of money and occupy it 
not It is as much as I hatl it not: on the other side 
j if I occupy It, 1 shall make all the city speak ill of the 
I king and me t)oth. North 

4. To employ; to engage; to busy: often used 
refiexively ; as, to occupy one’s time ; to oc- 
cupy one’s self about something 

They had a people to deal with whom they found 
it easy to occupy witJi such pursuits Brougham 

5. t To follow, as business or employment; to 
attend to. * Occupy their business.' Ps 
evii 23 {Prayer-Book version.) 

All the ships of the sea with their mariners were in 
thee to occupy thy merchandise Ezek xxvii 9. 

6 t To possess ; to enjoy (witli an obscene 
double meaning). 

Groyne, come of age, his state sold out of hand 
For^s whore, (,royne still doth ottupy his land 
B ’fouson 

These villains will make the word as odious as the 
word 'occupy,' which was an excellent gocul word 
before it was ill sorted Shak, 

Occupy (ok'kii-pi), v i, l To be an occupant; 
to hold iKisscssion.— 2 To follow business; 
to traffic. ‘ Occupy till 1 come ’ Luke xix 
13. 

Occur (ok-k6i0, v.i. pret. & pp. occurred; 
ppr occurring [L. oceurro—ob, against, and 
curro, to run ] 1. f To meet ; to strike 
against; to clash. 

Bodies have a determinate motion according to the 
degrees of their external impulse, their inward prin- 
ciple of gravitation, and the resistance of tJie bodies 
they occur with Bentley 

2. To meet or come to the mind; to be pre- 
sented to the mind, imagination, or memory ; 
as, such a reflexion has often occurred to me 

There doth not occur to me any use of this experi- 
ment for profit. Bacon. 

8. To befall; to happen; to take place. 

I shall travail for the new signature of your warrant 
for the same as soon as any opportunity shall occur. 

ff'yatt. 

4. To exist so as to be capable of being ftiund 
or seen; to be found; to come under obser- 
vation ; to be met with ; as, silver often oc- 
curs native. 

In Scripture though the word heir ocair, yet there 
is no such thing as heir in our author’s sense. Locke. 

6. t To oppose; to obviate; with to. 

Before I begin that, 1 must occur to one specious 
objection against this proposition. Bentley. 


Ooourronoe (ok-kuFrens), n. i. The act of 
occurring ; occasional presentation. 

Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occur- 
rence and expectation of something new. Watts. 

2. Any incident or accidental event; that 
which happens witliout being designed or 
expected ; any single event ; as, an unusual 
occurrence; such occurrences are not un- 
common. ‘All the occurrences, whatever 
chanced. ' Shak. 

In education most time is to be bestowed on that 
which is of the greatest consequence in the ordinanr 
course and occurrences of that life the young man is 
designed for. Locke 

— Event, Occurrence , Inciden t, Circumstance. 
See Event. 

Occurrent t (ok-kuFrent), n 1. One who 
meets; an adversary. 

The weak part of their occurrents, by which they 
may assail and conquer the sooner Holland. 

2. Incident; anything that happens. 

He did himself certify all the news and occurrents 
in every particular, from Calice to the mayor and 
aldermen of London Bacon. 

Occurrentt (ok-kui'rent), a. Incidental; 
coming in the way ; occurring. Ash. 
Ooourset (ok-kers'), n. An occursion; a 
meeting. [Rare.] 

If anything at unawares shall pass from us, a sud- 
den accident, occurse, or meeting, &c. Burton 

Occursion t (ok-k^Fshon), n. [L. occursio, 
from occurro, to meet.] A meeting of bodies; 
a clash ‘ Justled by the occursion of other 
bodies.’ Glanville. 

Ocean (6'shan). n. [L occaiius, from Gr. 
Okeanos, the ocean ] 1. The vast body of 

water which covers more than three-fifths 
of the surface of the globe; the sea. Al- 
though no portion of it is completely de- 
tached from the rest, the ocean has often 
been divided into several great basins or 
areas, viz the Pacific Oceaii, the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the Indian Ocean, the great 
bodies of water which divide the land- 
masses of the Old and ^’ew Worlds, and 
whicli intervene between the former and 
the southern continent, Australia; together 
with the Arctic and the Antarctic Oceans, 
round the north and south poles respec- 
tively. Between these no very definite 
limits can be drawn ; thus it is impossible 
to say where the Atlantic or the Pacific ends, 
and the Antarctic or Southern Ocean begins. 
The Arctic Ocean, at least that portion of 
it that washes the northern shores of Eu- 
rope and Asia, is often treated as a portion 
of the Atlantic basin The minor ramifica- 
tions of the ocean into land are known as 
seas, bays, ^fulfs, creeks, inlets, ifec., accord- 
ing to then- forms and dimensions. The 
bed of the ocean appears to present Uie 
same irregularities as the surface of the 
land, being diversified by rocks, mountains, 
plains, and deep valleys The level of the 
ocean, generally speaking, is everywhere the 
same, but the disturbing actions of the sun 
and moon, of the winds, and of currents 
occasion slight Inequalities The extreme 
depth of the ocean hitherto sounded is 5565 
fathoms, which was found off the Virgin 
Islands, in the West Indies 'Ihe saltneas 
of the ocean is due to the presence of various 
saline ingredients (chiefly chloride of sodium 
I or common salt), which are generally found 
in the proportion of from 30 to 40 per thou- 
sand. Recent observations have shown that 
the colour and transparency of the water of 
the ocean are in a large measure dependent 
on the degree of saltness. In general it is 
found that the greater the saltness, the 
greater the transparency, and also that 
where the saltness is very great the water 
is of a dark blue colour, that where it is less 
the water is of lighter blue, inclining to 
green, and that in the neighbourhood of 
rivers (where the saltness is reduced to a 
minimum) the water is as a rule of a green- 
ish yellow —2. An immense expanse; as, 
the boundless ocean of eternity; ocea?is of 
duration and space. 

I do not know what I may appear to the world, 
but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on tlie sca-shore, and diverting myself In now 
and then finding a smoother pebble, or a prettier 
shell than ordinary, while the great ocean of truth 
lay all undiscovered before me. Newton. 

Ocean (6'shan), a. Pertaining to the main 
or great sea; os, the ocean wave. 

1 n bulk ns hvige as that sea-beast 
Leviathan, whicli God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream. 

Milton. 

Oceanic (C-shS-an'ik), a. 1. Pertaining to 
the ocean; occurring In or produced by the 
ocean. ‘Petrels are the moat aerial and 
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oceanic of birds.' Darwin.— 2. Pertaining | 
to Oceania (the islands lying between Asia 
and America) or its inhabitants. 

It now remains for us to notice the octanic races 
which inhabit the vast seriesi of islands scattered 
through the great ocean that stretches from Mada- 
gascar to Easter Island. Dr. CnrpenUr. 

OceanldeB (p-8§-an'i-d6z), n. pi. In Greek 
myth, nymphs of the ocean, daughters of 
Oceanus and Tethys. 

Oceanolog3r (b-shan-oro-ji), n. That branch 
of science which regards the ocean ; also, a 
treatise on the ocean. 

OoeanUB (o-se'an-usV n. In Greek and Rom. 
myth, tile god of the ocean, that is, of the 
river surrounding the earth, the source of 
all the rivers and other waters of the world. 
He is represented as a mighty god, who 
yielded to none save Zeus. 

Ocellarla (o-se-lar'i-a), n. [See Ocellus] 
In geol. a conical-shaped zoophyte occurring i 
in chalk-flints : so named from the nuiner- j 
ous eye-like polyp-cells which stud its sur- 
face. 

Ocellary (o-sel'a-ri), a. Pertaining to ocelli. i 
See Ocellus. 1 

Ocellate, Ocellated (o-sePiat, o-sei'iat-ed), | 
a.' (L. ocellatits, from ocellvs, a little eye.] 

1. Resembling an eye.— 2. Studded with the I 
flgures of little eyes. ‘ A very beautiful red- i 
dish ocellated (butterfly) ’ JDerhani , 

Ocellus (o-sePlus), n. pi. Ocelli (o-serii). [L. 
oecllus, a little eye, dim of ocidus, an eye.] j 
One of the minute simple eyes of insects, | 
many echinoderms, spiders, crustaceans, i 
molluscs, tfec ; a stemma In insects these ' 
ocelli or stemmata are usually situated on | 
the crown of the head between the great com- 
pound eyes, whose simple elements they re- 1 
semble in structure, and in rarecasesmuy be 1 
the sole organs of vision The name is also 
given to certain minute siliceous crystals, 
consisting of little aggregations of pigment 
inclosed in distinct cavities, regarded as 
rudimentary eyes, occurring in the marginal 
bulbs of certain of the Medusni, as in tbe 
Thauimntiati cymbaloidea. 

Ocelot (b'se-lot), n. [Mex ocefoft] A digiti- 
grade carnivorous mammal of the cat kind, 
the Feli» Pardalia, an inhabitant of Mex- 
ico. It measures from 2^ to 4 feet long, ex- 
clusive of the tail ; tlie colours vary consid- 
erably, but the ground-tint is always a rich 
red or tawny colour, which is variously 
spotted or barred with dark browm or black 
It is easily tamed, and becomes very playful 
and gentle, The name is also given to sev- 
oi'iil other nearly allied species of Felis 



Occ'lot (I'liis PaK(iiiii\') 


Ocher ((Vk^u-). Same as Ochre. 

Ochery (6'k6r-i), a. Same as Ochrey. 

OchllXiy (ok'i-mi), n. See Occamy. 

Ochlesis (ok-le'sis), n. [Or., disturbance, 
from ochleo, to disturb as by a moli, ochloff, 
a crowd, a mob ] Tu med. a term applied 
to a morbid condition induced by the 
crowding together of sick persons under 
nne roof or even of persons not suffering 
from disease. 

OohletiC (ok-let'ik), a In med of or be- 
longing to the disorder arising from over- 
crowding termed ochlesis 

Ochlocracy (ok-lok'ra-Bi),u. [Gr. ochlokratia 
— neMos, the people or a multitude, and 
kratef), to govern. ] The rule or ascendency 
of tlie multitude or common people; a mob- 
ocracy. 

An ochlocracy Is no more than a noisy prelude to 
anarchy. Hare. 

Qphlooratic, OchlocraUcal (ok-io-krat'ik, 
ok-ld-krat'ik-Rl), a. [See Ochlocracy.] Re- 
lating 10 ochlocracy, or government by the 
mob; having the character or form of an 
ochlocracy. 

OoUoor&tiOftUy (ok-16-krat ik-al-li), adv. 
In an oohlocrawo manner. 

Ochlooraty t (ok-lok'ra-ti), n. Same as Och- 
loeraoy. 


If it begin to degenerate into an ochlocreUy, then it 
turns into a moat headstrong intolerable manny. 

Dov/Hif$g. 

OdhnSLOeBd (ok-n&'s§-g), n.pl, [Gr. ooAn^, a wild 
pear-tree, from the resemblance of the foli- 
age to that of the pear-tree.] A small nat. 
order of plants nearly allied to Rutaceeu, 
and remarkable for their fleshy carpels be- 
ing elevated upon an enlarged succulent re- 
ceptacle. They are shrubs or trees espe- 
cially inhabiting the tropics of India, Africa, 
and America. The leaves are evergreen, 
usually simple ; the flowers showy, usually 
yellow, with few or many stamens, whose 
anthers open by pores at the point. Ochna 
and Gomphia are the principal genera; they 
appear to possess tonic and astringent qua- 
litfeB. 

Ochra, Okro (ok'ra, ok'rd), n. A plant, A&- 
elmoschus esculentus. See Abelmoschus. 
Ochraceous (ok-ra'shus), a. Ochreous; 
ochrey. Loudon. 

Ochre (odc^r), n [L. ochra, Gr. ochra, from 
ochroB, pale, pale yellow.] 1, A combination 
of peroxide of iron with water; but the name 
is generally applied to clays coloured with 
the oxides of iron in various proportions. 
Considerable quantities of ochre are obtained 
from the ferruginous mud separated from 
tin and copper ores; and it is also found in 
natural beds some feet thick in the more re- 
cent formations. Ochres vary in colour from 
a pale sandy yellow to a brownish red, and 
are much used in painting Black Ochre is a 
name given to a variety of mineral black.— 
2. Money, especially gold coin, from its 
colour ‘ Pay your oehre 
at the door,’ Dickens. 
[Slang ] 

Ochrea (6'kre-a), n. [L , 
a greave or legging ] In 
hot. a term apjilitMl to 
the union of twM) stipules 
round the stem in a kind 
of sheath. 

Ochreate (6'kre-at). a 
In hot applied to a plant 
furnished with ochretc, 
or sheath - shaped sti- 
pules. See Ochrea. 
OchreouB (d'kre-us), a. 
1. Pertaining to ochre; 
consisting of ochre ; as, ochreous matter - 
2 Resembling ochre; as, an ochreous colour 

Ochrey (6'kri), a. Same as Ochreous. 

Ochroite (o'kro-it), n [Fr. ochroite, from 
(ir. ochros, jiale, pale yellow.] An Impure 
cerite mixed with quart/. See C’ERITE. 

Ochroleucous (ok-ro-lu'kns), a. In hot of a 
dull cream colour; yellowish white Asa 
Gray. 

Ochroma (ok-ro'ma), n. iGr , from ochros, 
pale —referring to the flowers, leaves, and 
wool of the seeds ] A genus of plants of 
which the best known species isO.Lagopus, 
<n’ hare’s-foot. See Hare's-foot. 

Ochry (O'kri), a. Ochreous. 

Ochymy (ok'i-mi), n See OccAMY. 

Oclmum ((Vsi-mum), n. Same as Ocymmn. 

Ocrea (6'krc-a),?i. [L ] In ancient costume, 
a greave or legging, made of tin, bronze, or 
other metal, covering and protecting the 
front of the leg from the knee to the ankle. 
See Greave. 

Ocreated (b'kre-at-ed ), a. Wearing or fur- 
nished with an ocrea or legging; hence, 
booted. 

1 remember when this Dr. (Gosling) was last vice- 
chancellor, It was highly penal for a scholar to appear 
m boots. A scholar undertook for a small wager, 
mucJi beneath the penalty, to address himself ot reated 
unto the vice-chancellor. Fuller. 

Octachord ( ok'ta-kord ), u. 1. A musical 
instrument having eight strings.— 2 A sys- 
tem of eight sounds. 

OctaSdral (ok-ta-e'dral), a. Same as Octa- 
hedral. 

Octa^drite (ok-ta-e'drit), n. Same as Octa- 
hedrite 

Octaedron (ok-ta-6'<iron), n Same as Octa- 
hedron. 

Oota^terlB (ok'ta-e-t^'ris), n. In the ancient 
Greek calendar, a cycle or period of eight 
years, during which three months of thirty 
days each were intercalated, making the 
average length of the year 865i days. 

Octagon (ok'ta-gon), n. [Gr. okto, eight, 
and gdnia, angle,] 1. In geom. a figure of 
eight sides and eight angles. When the 
sides and angles are equal it is a regular 
octagon.— 2. In fort, a place with eight bas- 
tions. 

Octagonal (ok-tag'on-al), a. Having eight 
sides and eight angles. 

OotagynouB (ok-taj'in-us), a. [Gr. oktd, 



0, Ochrea of Poly- 
Coniott Hydropiper 


eight, and gynl, a wife.] Same as Oceooytv- 
ona. 

Octahedral (ok- ta-hS'dral), a. [See Octa- 
hedron.] Having eight equal surfaces, 
Ootahedrlte (ok-ta-hS'drit), n. Pyramldi- 
cal ore of titanium. See Anatase. 
Ootahedron (pk-ta-h§'dron), n. [Gr. okm, 
eight, and heara, a base.] In gernn. a solid 
contained by eight equal aud equilateral 
triangles. It is one of the five regular 
bodies. 

OctameroilB (ok-tam'6r-us), a. [Gr. okth, 
eight, and weros, a part.] In hot. having 
the parts in eights. Asa Gray. 

Octameter (ok-tam'et-6ri,n. [Gr.ofcto eight, 
and rne.tron, a measure.) A verse of eight 
feet, like the following 

Once' u I pon' a | inid'nig^lit | drea'ry, | as' I | pon'- 
dered | weak' and | wea'ry. 

Octana (ok-ta'na), n. A fever of which the 
paroxysms are said to return every eighth 
day. 

Octandria (ok-tan'- 
dri-a), n. pi. [Gr. 
ofrfd, eight, and anir, 
andros, a male, a 
man.] The name of 
the eighth class in 
the Linneean system 
of plants, compre- 
hendinRthose plants 
Octandria— Flower of which have henna- 

Ruf. phrodlte flowers 

with eight stamens. 
Octandrian,OctandrouB (ok-tan'dri-an,ok- 
tan'drus), a. Having the character of the 
class Octandria; having eight distinct sta- 
mens. 

Octangular (ok-tang'gu-16r), a. [L. octo, 
eight, and E. angular.'] Having eight angles, 
Octangulamess (ok-tang'gu-l^r-nesl, n. 
The quality of being octangular, or of hav- 
ing eight angles. 

Octans (ok'tans), n. In astron Octans Had- 
leiaiius (Hadley’s octant), a constellation of 
Lacaille, situated at the south pole, which 
it indicates 

Octant (ok'tant), n. [L, octans, an eighth 
part, from octo, eight ] 1, The eighth part 
of a circle.— 2. In astron. that position or 
aspect of n heavenly body, as the moon or 
a planet, when half-way between conjunc- 
tion or opposition and quadrature, or dis- 
tant from another point or body the eighth 
part of a circle or 45°.— 3. An instrument for 
measuring angles, resembling a sextant or 
(piatlrant in principle, but having an arc the 
eighth part of a circle, or 45°. Hadley's 
{(uadrant is really an octant. 

Octapla (ok'ta-pla), n. [Gr. oktaploos, eight- 
fold, from oktO, eight.] A poly^ot Bible in 
eight languages. 

Octarchy (oK'tUrk-i), n. [Gr. oktO, eight, 
iind arcAg, sovereignty.] Government by 
eight persons. 

Octaroon (ok-ta-ron'), n. Same as Octoroon. 
Octastyle (ok'ta-stil), n. [Gr. oktd, eight, 
and stylos, a column. ] In arch, a temple or 
other building having eight columns in 
front. Spelled also Octostyle. 

Octateucu (ok'ta-tQk), n. [Or. oktd, eight, 
and teuchos, a book or composition.] A 
name that has once or twice been given to 
the first eight books of the Old Testament. 
Hanmer. 

Octave (ok'tav), n. [Fr., from L. octamw, 
eighth, from octo, eight.] 1. The eighth day 
after a church festival, the festival itself 
being counted ; also the week immediately 
following a church festival. 

It was a custom among the primitive Christians, to 
observe the octave or ci^th day after tlteir principal 
fc.TSts with great solemnity. IVheatley. 

2. A small cask of wine ; the eighth part of 
a pipe. - 3. In music, (a) an eighth, or an 
interval of seven de^ees or twelve semi- 
tones. (b) One sound eight tones higher 
than auotlier. The octave is the most 
periect of the chords, consisting of six 
full tones and two semitones major. It 
contains the whole diatonic scale. The 
most simple perception that we can have of 
two sounds is that of unisons, or sounds of 
the same pitch, the vibrations there begin- 
ning and ending together. The next to this 
is the octave, where the more acute sound 
makes precisely two vibrations, while the 
grave or deeper makes one ; consequently, 
the vibrations of the two meet at every 
single vibration of the more grave one. 
Hence, the ratio of the two sounds that 
form the octave is as 1 to 2.— Octave coupler, 
an apparatus for coupling two octave notes, 
oapaDle of Iwlng attached to the organ, 
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S iano, and other key-board Instrumente.— 
^ctavt JluU. See Piccolo. 

OotaTe (ok^t&v), a. Denoting eight; consist- 
ing of eight. 

Boccace . . . particularly is said to have invented 
the ocfave rhyme, or stanza of eight lines. Drydtn. 

Octavo (ok-taV6). n. [L. octaviis, eighth.] 
The size of one leaf of a sheet of paper 
folded BO as to make eight leaves : usually 
written 8vo; hence, a book having eight 
leaves to the sheet There are different 
sizes of octavo, arising from the different 
sizes of paper employed; as, fooUcap 8vo, 
royal 8vo, imperial Hno. 

Folios, quartos, octaTov, and duodecimos! un- 
grateful varlets tliat you arc, who have so long 
taken up my house without paying for your lodging. 

Pope 

Octavo (ok-taV5), a Having eight leaves 
to a sheet ; of or equal to one leaf of a sheet 
of paper folded so as to make eight leaves ; 
as, an octavo volume. 

Octennial (ok-ten'i-al), a [L. octo, eight, 
and annus, a year ] 1 Happening every 

eighth year —2. Lasting eight years. 
Octennlally (ok-ten'i-al-li), ado. Once in 
eight years. 

Octet (ok'tet), n. In music, a musical 
composition for eight parts [Rare ] 

OCtile (ok'tin, n. In astral, same as Octant, 2 
Octillion (oK-til'yon), n The number pro- 
duced by involving a million to the eighth 
power; 1 followed by 48 ciphers. According 
to foreign usage what is called an octillion is 
represented by 1 followed by 27 ciphers 
Octo -bass (ok Ho -has), n. A musical 
instrument of the viol kind, the low octave 
of the violoncello It has three strings tuned 
in fifth and fourth. Its compass is one octave 
and a fifth. It has movable keys to press the 
strings upon frets of the neck. The keys are 
moved by levers governed by the left hand, 
and by pedal keys on which the foot of the 
player acts. E H. Knight 
October (ok-to'ber), n. (L. , from octo, eight ; 
the eighth month of the primitive Roman 
year, which began in March.] 1. The tenth 
month of the year in our calendar, which 
follows that of Julius Crcsar - 2 Ale or cider 
brewed in October ; hence, good ale jocosely 
BO called. 


Hark ye, David! Take this mummy i 


, ^ into the 

cellar, and wet his dust with a cup of October 

Ci<ntberlt%nd 

Octodedmal (ok-td-de'si-mal), a. [L. octo, 
eight, and decern, ten ] In crystal applied 
to a cp^stal whose prism, or the middle part, 
has eight faces and tlie two summits to- 
gether ten faces 

duodecimo (ok-to-de'si-md), a [L oc/o- 
decim, eighteen ] Having or consisting of 
eighteen leaves to a sheet; of or equal to 
one leaf of a sheet of paper folded so as to 
make eighteen leaves. 

OctodetuXlO (ok-td-de'si-mo), n The size of 
one leaf of a sheet of paper folded so as to 
make eighteen leaves; hence, a book in which 
each sheet is folded into eighteen leaves. It 
is usually written in the contracted form 
18mo. 

Octodentate (ok-to-den'tat), a. [L octo, 
eight, and dentatus, toothed, from dem, 
dentis, a tooth ] Having eight teeth. 
Octodon (ok't5-don), n [Gr okto, eight, and 
odous, odontoB, a tooth.] A genus of small 
rodent mammals allied to the mice and rats 
Only one species is known, the 0. Degus of 
Chili. It has large ears, a long and tufted 
tail, and in shape and size resembles the 
water-rat. 

Octoedrlcal (ok-td-edTlk-al), a. Same as 
Octahedral Sir T. JJroicne. 

Octoedrlte (ok-to-e'dnt), n. See OCTA- 
HEDRITE 

OctOfld (ok'td-fid), a. [L. octo, eight, and 
findo,fidi, to cleave ] In hot. cleft or separ- 
ated into eight segments, as a calyx. 
OctOgamyCok-to^a-rni), n. [Gr. okto, eip;ht, 
and marriage.] The marrying eight 

times. Chaucer 

Ootogexiarlan (ok't6-je-na"rl-an), n. [L. 
oetogenarius, from octogeni, eighty.] A per- 
son eighty veara of age ; generally, any one 
whose age is between eighty and ninety. 

But you talk of not living, Audley 1 Pooh ! Your 
frame is that of a predestined octop^enartan 

Lord Lytton 

Octogcnariaa, Octogenary (ok'to-je na' - 
ri-an, ok-toj'en-a-ri), a. Of eighty years of 
age; between eighty and ninety years of age. 

* Being then octogenary.' Auhrey. 
OctCtfOnal (ok-t(^on-al). a. Same as Octag- 
onal. Worcester. [Rare.] 

Ivuicmla (ok-W-jln'i-a), n. [Or. oktO, 

* Whose k gyni, a female. ] The name 
reaves.* 


given by Linnssus to those orders of plants 
which have eight pistils in their flowers. 
Octogynons (^>tojTn-us), a. In hot having 
eight pistils or styles. 

Octohedron (ok-td-hS*dron), n. See OCTA- 
HEDRON. 

Ootolocular (ok-t6-lok*u-16r), a. [L. octo, 
eight, and loculus, dim. of locus, a place.] 
In bot. having eight cells for seeds, 
Octonary (ok'ton-a-ri), a. [L. octonanns, 
from octoni, eight each, from octo, eight ] 
Belonging to the number eight. Bailey. 
Ocrt01lOCUlar(ok-t6-nok'fi-16r), a.,[L. octoni, 
eight each, octo, eight, and oculus, an eye.] 
Having eight eyes 

Most ariinials are hinocul.-ir ; spiders fur the most 
part octonoru/ar, and some scnocular. Derhatn 

Octopede (ok'td-ped), n. [L oefo. eiglit, and 
pes, pedis, a foot] An eight-footed animal. 

There is one class of spiders, industrious, hard- 
working ortopede^ Lord Lyttott 

Octopetalous (ok-to-pet'al-us), a. [Gr. 
ttkto, eiglit, and petalnn, a petal ] In bot. 
having eight petals 

Octopod (ok'to-pod), n. [Gr. okt6, eight, and 
pous, podos, a foot] An uttimal havingeight 
feet or legs; specifically one of the Octopoda 
or Octopiididie. 

Octopoda (ok-top'o-da), n pi A section 
of the dibranchiate Cephalopoda or cuttle- 
fishes. including the families Argonautido} 
and Octopodida), and having eiglit arms. 
.See below 

Octopodldse (ok-to-pod'i-de), n pi A family 
of dibranchiate Cephalopoda (cuttle-fishes), 
section Octopoda, comprising the poulpes, 
characterized by eight arms, all similar, 
and united at the base by a web. There 
is an internal rudimentary shell repre- 
sented by two short styles encysted in the 
substance of the mantle The body has 
no lateral fins, or at most small ones. The 
tliird right arm of the male is primarily 
developed in a cyst, and ultimately becomes 
hectocotylized, that is, metamorphosed and 
reproductive Besides Octopus, the family 
includes Eledone, with one row of suckers 
on the arms, and Cirrhoteuthis, with small 
round fins 

Octopus (ok'tO-pus), n [.See Octopod ] A 
genus of dibranchiate Cejihalopoda, the type 
of Octopoda, and familiarly known as cuttle- 
fishes and poulpes Tliey have eight arms, 
which are united to each other by a mem- 
brane stretching between their bases. The 
arms possess two rows of suckers, whicli are 
sessile or unstalked. The prominent head 



Octopus vulgaris (Comraon Cuttle). 

is joined to the body by a distinct neck, and 
the body Itself is short, generally more or less 
rounded in sh^e, and unprovided with side 
or lateral fins. They have attained a notoriety 
from tales circulated concerning their fero- 
city and the existence of gigantic members 
of the genus, though the largest cuttle-fishes 
that have been met with have belonged to 
other genera. The 0 vulgaris is found on 
the Bdtish shores, but is more common in 
the Mediterranean, 

OctonuUated (ok-t6-ra'di-&t-ed), a. [L. 
octo, eight, and radius, a ray. ] Having eight 
ravs. 

Octoroon (ok-td-rdnO, w. [L ocfo, eight.] The 
offspring of a quadroon and a white person. 

Octospermous (ok-td-spddmus), a. [Gr. 
okto, eight, and ^erma, a seed.] Containing 
eight seeds. 

Octostyle (ok^t6-st!l). 8ee Octasttle. 
Ooto^llalilc, OotoBvllablcal (ok'td-sil- 
labHk, ok't6-Bll-lab"iK-al), a. Consisting of 
eight syllables. 

OotOiyUable (ok'td-sil-la-bl), a. [L. octo, 
eight, and syUaba, a syllable.] Consisting 
of eight syllables. 


Fite, fiir, fat, fi 


11; mfi. met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; 


In the octosyllable metre Chaucer has left several 
compositions. Tyrwhitt. 

Octosyllable (ok'td-sil-la-bl), n. A word of 
eight syllables. 

Octroi (ok-trwa), n. [Fr. , from octroyer, to 
grant, from a hypothetical Latin verb auc- 
toricare, from auctor, an author, one who 
gives authority.] 1. A tax or duty levied at 
the gates of French cities on articles brought 
in.— 2. A grant or privilege, particularly a 
commercial privilege, as an exclusive right 
of trade, conceded by government to a parti- 
cular person or company.— 8. The constitu- 
tion of a state granted by a prince. Spelled 
also Octroy. 

Octuple ( ok ' tu - pi ), a. [ L. octuplus — octo, 
eight ] Eightfold. 

Octuplet (ok'tp-plet), n. In music, a group of 
eight notes to be played in the time of six. 
Stainer and Barrett. 

Octyl (ok' til), (CuHn.) A hypothetical 
alcohol radical, the best-known compound 
of which is hydride of octyl (C^ITig), one of 
the constituents of American petroleum. 
Also called Capryl 

Octylamlne (ok-tiTa-niin), w. (GrHio^.) a 
colourless, bitter, very caustic liquid, hav- 
ing an ammoniacal, fishy odour, obtained by 
heating alcoliolic ammonia with iodide of 
octyl It is insoluble in water, precijiitates 
metallic salts, and dissolves chloride of 
silver. Also called Caprylamine. 

Octylene (ok'til-en), n. (C^IIifi ) A hydro- 
carbon obtained by heating octylic alcohol 
with sulphuric acid or fused chloride of 
zinc. It is a very mobile oil, lighter than 
water, in which it is insoluble, but very 
soluble in alcohol and ether. It boils without 
decomposition at 126°, and burns wltli a very 
bright flame Also called Caprylene. 
Octylic (ok-til'ik), a Of or pertaining to 
octyl ; as, octylic alcohol 
Ocuba-wax (o-ku'ha-waks), n. A vegetable 
wax obtained from the fruit of Myristica 
ocuba, njficinalis, or sebifera, a plant growing 
abundantly in the marshy grounds on the 
sliores of the Amazon and its tributaries. 
It is easily bleached, and is used extensively 
in Brazil for the manufacture of candles. 
Ocular (ok'u-16r), a. [L ocularis, from 
oculus, tnc eye, a word of cognate origin with 
E eye. See Eve ] Pertaining to the eye ; 
depending on the eye ; known by tlie eye ; 
received by actual sight; as, ocular demon- 
stration or evidence 

Prove iny love a whore, 

Be sure of it ; give me the ocular proof, 

Ur thon hadst better liave been born a dog. Shak. 

—Ocular cone, the cone formed within the 
eye by a pencil of rays proceeding from an 
object, the base of the cone being on the 
cornea, the apex on the retina. 

Ocular (ok'u-16r), 7i. In optics, the eye- 
piece of an opti(;al instrument, as of a tele- 
scope or microscope. 

Ocularly (ok'u-16r-lI), adv In an ocular 
manner ; by the eye, sight, or actual view. 

Great desire I had to inform myself ocularly of the 
state and jiracticc of the Roman Church. Pp Hall 

Ocularyt (ok'u-16r-i), a. Of or pertaining 
to the eye; ocular. 'Oculary medicines^ 
Holland. 

Oculate, Oculated (ok'u-lat, ok'u-lat-ed), a. 
[L oculatus, from oculus, the eye.] 1. Fur- 
nished with eyes —2. Having spots resem- 
bling eyes 

Ooullfonn (ok'u-li-form), a. [L. oculus, an 
eye, and forma, form ] In the form of an eye; 
resembling the eye in form ; as, an oculi- 
form pe])l>le. 

Oculina (ok-u-li'na), n. [L. oculus, the eye.] 
A genus of branching corals of the madre- 
pore family, so named from the eye -like 
polyp-cells on the branches. The common 
0. virginea is known as ‘white coral,' in 
contradistinction to the Corallium rxdmt/m 
or * red coral. ’ 

Oculist (ok'u-list), n. [From L. oculus, the 
eye.] One skilled in diseases of the eyes, or 
one who professes to cure them. 

Oculus (ok'fi-lusVn. [L., an eye. flee Ocular. ] 
In bot. an eye ; a leaf-bud. —Oculicanororum, 
crab's eyes. See under Crab. — Oculus cati. 
Same as A steria.— Oculus Ch risti, a European 
species of Inula (/. oculus-Christt). It Is a 
hardy herbaceous perennial, and bears yel- 
low composite flowers. It is sometimes used 
as an astringent by continental physicians. 
—Oculus mmvdi. Same as Rydrimhane. 
Ocyinum (d'sl-mum), zt. [Gr. okimon, an 
aromatic plant.] A genus of plants of the 
nat. order Labiatee, containing about forty 
species of herbs and shrubs, natives of 
the warmer regions of both worlds. They 


oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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have toothed leaves, and small, usually 
white flowers, with exserted stamens in ter- 
minal panicles or racemes. They are known 
by the name of basil, the name given espe- 
cially to 0. Basilicum, many varieties of which 
are used as condiments. 0. caryovhyllatum 
is employed as an Infusion, and drunk like 
tea in catarrhal and uterine disorders. 0. 
fehrifugum is used as a febrifuge in Sierra 
Leone. The leaves of 0 album are con- 
sidered stomachic by the natives of India, 
and their juice is prescribed in the catarrhs 
of children. More correctly written Ocimum. 

OC3fl>Oda (d-sip'o-da), n. [Gr. dkys, swift, 
anoTjpow^, podos, a foot ] A genus of brachy- 
urous crustaceans, which live in holes in 
the sand along the sea-shores of warm cli- 
mates, and hence are often called sand- 
crabs. 0. cursor inhabits the Mediter- 
ranean, Red Sea, and Indian Ocean, and is 
remarkable for the rapidity of its motions, 
whence it is known as the racing crab 

Oc^Odian (d-si-p6'di-an), n. A crustacean 
of tlie genus Ocypoda. 

OcypodidJe (d-si-pod'i-de), n jd A family 
of brachyurous crustaceans, of which the 
genus Ocypoda is the type ; sand-crabs; 
racing crabs 

Od (od), 71 The name invented by Reichen- 
bach and given by him to a peculiar force 
which he fancied he had discovered associ- 
ated with magnetism. This force, it has been 
asserted, explains the phenomena of mes- 
merism or animal magnetism and many other 
natural phenomena. It has met with few 
scientific believers Called also Odic Force, 
Odyl, Odyle, Odylic Force 

That orf-forcc of (Scrmati Keichenhach 

Which .still from female fmger-tio-s burnt blue 

f Ji Brown tUff. 

Od! Odd! (od), inierj. A minced oath, a 
corruption of the name of God 

Odal(fi'dal), a. Same as Udal, 

Odallak, Odalisque (d'da-lisk). n [Fr oda- 
lisque, from Turk odalik, a chamber-com- 
panion, from oda, a chamber The more 
correct form would be odalik or odalique.] 
A female slave or concubine in the sultan’s 
seraglio or a Turkish harem. 

He h.id sewn up ever so many odalisques in sacks 
anti tilted them into the Nile Thackeray 

Odaller (dTlal-6r), n Same as Udaller 

Odd (od), a. [A Scandinavian w'ord: Teel 
oddi, a triangle, a point of land, an odd 
number, wlience odda-imthr, an odd man, 
odda-tala, an odd number, standask i odda, 
to be at odds. The word seems to be pro- 
perly a noun, meaning a sharp point; Dan. 
od, a point, odde, a tongue of land; IceJ 
oddr, the point of a weapon ; really the same 
word as A Sax. ord, a point, a beginning (as 
to the loss of r comp, brad, hrod, with A Sax. 
brord, a prick), and G. ort, a place, a spot, ori- 
ginally a point ] 1. Not even; not divisible 
into pairs, or distinguished by a number not 
exactly divisible by 2 ; as, the odd files of a 
company, that is, the files numbered 1, 3, 5, 
and so on. 

Good luck lies in odd numbers. Shak 

2. Left over after the pairs have been reck- 
oned ; as, the company consisted of thirty- 
five files and an odd man --3 Additional to 
a whole mentioned in round numbers, nr to 
any other specified whole. ‘ A fortnight and 
odd days ’ Shak. 

Of these, 63,000 and odd were freemen ; 44,000 .ind 
odd were voters under the scot and lot and other old 
rights of a popular character Gladstone 

Sometimes the conjunction is omitted be- 
fore odd. 

Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen. Shak. 

4. Not included with others ; not tnken into 
the common account ; hence, unheeded ; of 
little value or account ; as, a few odd trifles ; 
to read a book at odd times. 

There are yet missing some few odd lads that you 
remember not. Shah. 

6, Out of the way ; retired ; secluded. 

I left him cooling of the air with sighs 

In an odd angle of the isle. Shak. 

6. Incidental ; casual. 

I fear the trust Othello puts him in,, 

On some odd time of his Infirmity 

Will shake this Island. .^hak. 

7. Wanting a match ; one of a pair of which 
thb other Is wanting; belonging to a broken 
set ; consisting of more than a pair ; as, an 
odd glove ; two or three odd volumes of a 
series.— 8. Singular; strange; peculiar; ex- 
traordinary; striking. 

It is an odd way of uniting parties to deprive a 
majority of part of their ancient right by confcrringjjt 
on a faction who had never any right at all. Swtfe. 


He described in his rambting. odd, jocular fashion 
the evening Mr. George Miilar had spent at his 
house. iV. Black, 

9. tAtoddB. [Rare.] 

The general state. I fear, 

Can scarce entreat you to be odd with him. Shak, 

10. t Unique; possessing qualities that dis- 
tinguish the individual from every other. 

For our time, the odd man to perform all things 
perfectly ... is, in my opinion, Joannes Sturmius, 
A.^cham. 

—Eccentric, Singular, Strange, Odd. See 
Eccentric.— Syn. Unmatched, singular, un- 
usual, extraordinary, strange, queer, eccen- 
tric, whimsical, fantastical, droll, comical. 

Oddfellow (odTel-lo), 91. A member of an 
extensively ramified friendly society having 
its headquarters in Manchester. It was ori- 
ginally an association of a convivial kind, 
modelled on freemasonry, and still retains 
binding oaths, watchwords, secret signs, &c. 
It assumed Its present form in 1812, and has 
numerous ‘lodges' in Great Britain and the 
colonies. There is also an independent 
organization in the United States, which is 
said to have considerable political influence 

Oddity (odT-ti), n 1. The state or quality 
of being odd ; singularity ; strangeness ; as, 
tlie oddity of dress, manners, or shape ; odd- 
ity of appearance. — 2. Something odd or 
singular; a singular person. [Golloq.] 

Odd-looklng (odTqk-ing), a. Having a sin- 
gular look 

Oddly (odTi). adv In an odd manner: (a) not 
evenly; as, an oddly odd number (see below). 
[Rare.] (6) Strangely; unusually; irregu- 
larly ; singularly ; uncouthly ; as, oddly 
dressed; oddly formed. ‘A figure oddly 
turned.’ Locke. * A black substance lying 
on the ground very oddly shaped.’ Swift.— 
Oddly odd number, a number which contains 
an odd number an odd number of times ; 
thus, 15 is a number oddly odd, because the 
odd number 3 measures it by the odd num- 
ber 5. 

Oddness (od'nes), « The state of being odd : 
(a) the state of being not even. 

Take but one from three, and you not only destroy 
the oddness, but also the essence of tliat number 
Fofhert>^. 

(&) Singularity ; strangeness; particularity; 
irregularity; uncouthness ; as, the oddness 
of dress or shape ; the oddness of an event 
or accident 

A knave is ai>prehensive of bein^ discovered ; and 
this habitual concern puts an oddness into his looks 
Coliter 

Odds (odz), n sing and pi 1 Excess of either 
compared with the other; difference in favour 
of one and against another; inequality. ‘ Pre- 
eminent by so much odds ' Milton. ‘Crom- 
well, with odds of number and of fate,' 
Waller. ‘Determining on which side the 
odds lie. ’ Locke 

All the odds between them has been the different 
scope given to their understandings to range in 

Locke 

Specifically, in betting, the amount or pro- 
portion by which the bet of one party to a 
wager exceeds that of the other party. 

I will lay odds that ere this year expire, 

We bear our civil swords and native fire 
As far as France Shak. 

‘I'll take the odds against Caravan ' In ponies?’ 
— ‘ Done ’—And Lord Milford, a young noble, entered 
in hts book the bet which he hau just made with Mr 
Latour. Dtsraeh 

Hence— 2. Probability; that which seems to 
justify the laying of odds on a particular 
alternative 

The .stars, I see, will kiss the valleys first : 

The odds for Ingh and low’s alike. Shak 

It is odds that he will find a shrewd temptation. 

South. 

8. Advantage; superiority. 

And though the sword, some understood. 

In force had much the odds of wood, 

’T was nothing so. Hudibras. 

4.t Quarrel; dispute; debate 

I can’t speak 

Any beginning to the peevish odds. Shak. 

—A t odds, in dispute ; at variance ; in con- 
troversy or quarrel. ‘Must always be at 
odds ’ Swift. 

They set us all at odds. Shak. 

—Odds and ends, small miscellaneous arti- 

Ode (6d), n. [L. ode, Gr, ods, an ode, song, 
or poem, from aeidd, to sing.] A short poem 
or song; a poetical composition proper to 
be set to music or sung; a lyric poem which 
expresses the feelingsof the poet In moments 
of nigh excitement with the vividness which 
present emotion inspires. 

Ode-ftiCtor(6d'fak-t6r),n. A contemptuous 
epithet applied to a maker of or trafficker 
in odes. 


Odelet (pdlet), n. [Dim. of ode.] A little 
ode; a snort ode. 

Ode-maker (6d‘m&k-er). n. A maker or 
composer of odea. Pope. 

Odeon (6-d6'on), n. [Gr. ddeion, from 6di, 
a song, j In a7ic. arch, a kind of theatre in 
Greece in which poets and musicians sub- 
mitted their works to the approval of the 
public, and contended for prizes The name 
IB now sometimes applied to a hall or cham- 
ber for musical or dramatic performances. 
Called also Odeum 

Oderite (o'd6r-it), n. The name given to a 
variety of black mica from Sweden. 

Odeum (6-deTim), ?b See Odeon 
Odial (6'di-al), 71. A fibre of the young root 
of thePalmyrapalm(/?07-a#«r^« fiabelliformis): 
such fibres are eaten in Ceylon. 

Odlblet (6'di-bl), a. Hateful ; that may ex- 
cite hatred. Bale 

OdlC (od'ik), a. Of or relating to the force 
or influence termed od (which see). 

Was it through *»oine such species of .ittraclion as 
believers in odtc force, and otner peculiar affinities, 
attribute to their influences . . . / R. B Kimball. 

Odically (od'ik-al-li), adv. In an odic man- 
ner; by means of the force called od. 

Odin, Woden (6'din, wd'den), n. [The former 
is the Scandinavian, the latter the Anglo- 
Saxon and German form. The Scandinavians 
often omit an initial w before 0 .] The chief 
god of Northern mythology, the omniscient 
ruler of lieaven and earth having his seat in 
Valaskjalf, where he receives through his 
two ravens tidings of all that takes place in 
the world As war-god he holds his court 
in Valhalla, where all brave warriors arrive 
after death, and enjoy the tumultuous plea- 
sures they delighted in while on earth. The 
fourth day of the week, Wednesday, derived 
its name from this deity. 

Odlnic (5-din'ik), a. Of or belonging to 
Odin 

Odious (o'di-usV a. [L. odiosus, from odium, 
hatred, odi, I nate ] 1. Of such a character 
as to be hated ; hateful ; deserving hatred. 
It expresses something less than detestable 
and abommable; as, an odious name; an 
odious Vico. ‘ An damned lie.' ^ak. 

All wickedness is odious Bp, Sprat, 

2. Causing hate; hateful to hear. 

The seventh from thee, 

The only righteous in a world perverse, 

And therefore hated, therefore so beset 
With foes, for daring single to be just, 

And utter odious truth that God would come 
To judge them, Milton, 

3 Held in liatrcd; hated. 

He rendered himself odious to the parliament 
Clarendon, 

4 Causing disgust or repugnance; disagree- 
able; offensive from certain external char- 
acteristics; as, an odious person; an odious 
sight; an odious smell. 

What a relief It must be to you, my dear, to be so 
very comfortable in that respect, and not to be wor- 
ried by those odious men Dickens. 

Syn Hateful, detestable, abominable, dis- 
gusting, loathsome, repulsive, forbidding, 
unpopular 

Odiously (6'di-ug-li), adv. 1. In an odious 
manner ; hatefully ; in a manner to deserve 
or excite hatred ; as, to behave odiously.— 
2.t Invidiously; so as to cause hate. 

Arbitrary power ... no sober man can fear, either 
from the king’b disposition or his practice ; or even, 
where you would odiously lay it, from his ministers. 

Drydett. 

Odiousness (O'di-us-nes), w. The state or 
quality of being odious: (a) hatefulness; the 
quality that deserves or may excite hatred, 
aisgust, or repugnance ; as, the odiousness 
of sin. (6) The state of being hated; hatred. 
[Rare.] 

An .tged gentleman of approved goodness, who 
had gotten nothing by his cousin’s power but danger 
from tiim and odiousness for him. Sir P. Sidney. 

Odium (6'di-um), n. [L.] 1. Hatred; dislike; 
as, this measure brought a general odium on 
his government.— 2. Tlie quality that pro- 
vokes hatred; offensiveness. 

She threw the odium of the fact on me. Drydett. 

—Odium theologicum, theological hatred; 
the hatred of contending di'wnes towards 
each other. 

Odise (odTz), V t. To cliarge or impregnate 
with od. ‘Odized water.' Br. Ashbumer. 
Odometer(6-dom'et-6r), 71. [Gr. hodos, away, 
and rnetroii, a measure. ] An instrument for 
measuring the distance travelled over by a 
carriage or pedestrian ; a hodometer. One 
kind of odometer used in surveying has the 
form of a light wheel 6 feet in circumference 
which a pedestrian causes to run along the 
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ground by a handle, and which by an ai*- 
rangement connected with the axle, rois- 
ters its own revolutions Called also Sur- 
veying Wheel and Perambulator. 
Odoxndtrloal (5-dd-met'rik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to an odometer, or to the measurements 
made by it. 

Odomel^ (6-dom'et-ri), n. The measure- 
ment of distances travelled over by a car- 
riage, &c. See Odometer. 

Odontagra (o-don-tag'ra), n. [Gr, odous, 
odontoa, a tooth, and mjra, a seizure. ] Tooth- 
ache, as a consequence of gout or rheuma- 
tism. 

Odontalgia (o-don-tal'ji-n), n [Gr. odous, 
odontos, a tooth, and algos, pain.] Pain in 
the teeth; toothache. 

Odontalgic (6-don-taTiik), a. [Gr odous, 
odontos, a tooth, and algos, pain.] Pertain- 
ing to the toothache 

Odontal|dc (d-don-tal'jik), n. A remedy for 
the toothache. 

Odontalgy (6-don- tar ji), u. Same as Odon- 
talgia. 

OdontasplB (O-don-tas'pis), n. [Gr odous, 
a^ntos, a tooth, and aspis, a buckler.] A 
genus of fossil fishes, supposed, from their 
buckler-shaped teeth, the only parts yet 
found, to have been allied to the shark. 
They occur in the chalk. 

Odontlasls (o-don-tra-sis), 71. [From Gr. 
odontiao, to put forth the teeth.] The cut- 
ting of the teeth; dentition. 

Odontitis (o-don-trtis), n [Gr. odous, odon- 
tos, a tooth, and itis, a term signifying in- 
flammation ] In pathol. inflammation of the 
teeth. 

Odonto (6-don't6), 71. [Gr. odous, odontos, a 
tooth ] A kind of white powder prepared 
from certain herbs and used for cleansing 
the teeth; a dentifrice; tooth- wash. 
Odontocetl (o-don'to-se-ti), 7i pi. [Gr odous, 
odontos, a tooth, and kHos, a whale ] The 
toothed whales, in opposition to the whale- 
bone whales. The group of the Odontoceti 
consists of four families —the Dclphinidiv, 
or dolphins and porpoises, the Catodontidiv, 
or sperm-whales, the Rhyyiehoceti, or ziphioi d 
whales, and the Zeuglodontidce. 
Odontogeny (6-don-toFe-ni), 7i [Gr odous, 
odontos, a tooth, and gen, root of gimwmai, 
to beget. ] Generation or mode of develop- 
ment of the teeth 

Odontoglossum (6-dont'6-glos'Tim), n. [Gr. 
odous, odAtntos, a tooth, and glossa, a tongue.] 
An extensive genua of orchids, natives of 
Central America, much prized by cultivators 



Odontoglossum Alcx.indrtC 


for their mfignith ent flowera, which are re- 
markable both for their size and the beauty ! 
o( their colours. A considerable number of j 
gj^cies have been introduced into this conn- 
try, and grow well in a moderate tempera- 
ture. 0 . crispurn or 0. Alexandres is a 
superb flower, and is named after the 
Princess of Wales. 

Odontograph (o-don'to-graf), 7i. [Gr. odous, 
odantos, a tootn, and grapho, to describe ] 

A kind of scale used in laying off or marking 
the teeth of gearing wheels 
Odontography ( 6-don-tog'ra-fl ), n. [Gr. 
odous, odontos, a tooth, and grapho, to de- 
scribe.] A description of the teeth. 
Odontoid (6-don^toid), a, Tooth-llke —Odon- 
toid process, in anat. the centrum or body 
of the first cervical vertebra (atlas). It is 
detached from the atlas, and is usually 
anchylosed with the second cervical vertebra 
(axis), and it forms the pivot upon which 
the head rotates. 


, OdontoUte ( d-don'td-Ut), 7i. [Gr. odous, 

I odontos, a tooth, and hthos, a stone.] A 
I fossil tooth; speciflcally, a fossil tooth or 
bone impregnated with oxide of copper, 

' occuning in the tertiaries. 

Odontological (o-don'to-loj'ik-al), a Of or 
belonging to odontology. 

Odontology (O-don-toTo-li), n. [Gr. odous, 

1 odontos, a tooth, and logos, a discourse.] 
That branch of anatomical science which 
treats of the teeth 

Odontophora (d-don-tof'o-ra), 71. pi. [Gr. 
odous, odontos, a tooth, and p/ierO, to carry.] 
The name proposed by Huxley for the divi- 
sion of molluscs, otherwise called Encephala 
or Cephalophora, ctunprising the classes 
Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, and Cephalopoda, 
liecause they all possess a singular and com- 
plicated series of lingual teeui. See Odon- 

TOl'HORE. 

Odontophore (6-don't6-f6r), 71. The name 
j given by Prof. Huxley to the so-called tongue 
I or lingual ribbon of the Odontophora, con- 
sisting essentially of a cartilaginous strap, 
having a long series of transversely-disposed 
teeth, and working back and forward like a 
chain -saw. 

Odontophorlnsd (6-don't6-f6-ri"n6), 71. pi. 
[See above.] A sub-family of gallinaceous 
birds, family Tetraonida*, embracing the 
American partridges or quails, so called 
from the tooth-like processes on the lower 
mandible. 

Odontopterls (6-dou-top't6r-is), 71 [Gr. 
odous, odontos, a tooth, and ffteris, fern. ] A j 
genus of fossil ferns found in the coal-mea- | 
siires : so named from the tooth-like lobes 1 
of their leaflets. I 

Odontosaunis (6-don't6-8a"rus), 71. [Gr 
odous, odontos, a tooth, and 8au7-os, a lizard J 
Von Meyer's name for the genus of laby- 
rinthodont reptiles, the remains of the only 
known species of which, 0. Votzii, were found 
in the hunter-sandstone of Soiilz-les-bains 
Odontostomatous (o-don'to-stom^at-us), a. 
[Gr odous, odontos, a tooth, and sto7na, a 
mouth.] Lit. teeth-mouthed ; specifically 
applied to insects furnished with mandibles. 
OdontlTpy ( 6-don'tri-pi ), n. [Gr odous, 
odontos, a tooth, and trypao, to perforate J 
The operation of perforating a tooth to 
evacuate purulent matter confined in the 
cavity of the pulp 
Odor. iSame as Odour 
Odoramentt (6'd6r-a-ment), n [L. odnra- 
7nentU7n, from odoro, to perfume.] A per- 
fume; a strong scent. ‘Odoratne7its, per- 
fume!*, and siiffuinigations ’ Burton 
Odorant t (6'd6r-ant), a. Odorous; fra- 
grant; sweet-scented ‘Sharp, yet odomnf 
withal ' Holland 

Odoratet (6'd6r-at), a [L. odoratus, pp of 
odoro, to perfume ] Scented; having a strong 
scent, fetid or fragrant. ‘A sweet and odor- 
ate bush of flowers ’ Sir T Browne 
Odoratlngt(6'd6r-at-ing), a. Diffusing odour 
or scent; fragrant 

Odoriferous (6-d6r-if'6r-U8), a [L. odorij- 
eras -odor, odour, and /<;ro, to bear.] 1 Giv- 
ing odour or scent, usually a sweet scent; 
diffusing fragrance; fnigrant; perfumed; 
as, odoriferous spices; odoriferous flowers, 

^ OdorTfennis, smelling almost like a violet.’ 
Bacon. ‘The odoriferous flowers of fancy.’ 
Shak. 

U .iiniable luvely death! 

Thou odoriferous stench J Sound rottenness! Shak. 

2. Bearing scent; as, odoriferous gales. ‘ The 
odoriferous fumes of the articles in which 
the ship-chandler dealt?' Sir W. Scott. 
Odoriferously (O-dtr-ifer-us-li), adv. In 
an odoriferous manner. 

Odoriferousness (0-d6r-if6r-us-ne8),7i. I’he 
quality of being odoriferous; fragrance; 
sweetness of scent. 

Odorous (6'd6r-U8), a Having or emitting 
an odour; pertaining to odour; sweet of 
scent; fragrant; as, odorous substances. 

‘ Odorous gums and balm.’ MUton ' Each 
odorous bushy shrub.’ Milton. * Odorous 
emanations.’ Dr. Carpenter. 

Such fragrant flowers do give most odorous smell. 

Sfettser 

Odorously (d'dfer-us-li), adv. In an odor- 
ous manner; fragrantly. 

Odorousness (O'd^r-us-nes), ti. The quality 
of being odorous, or of exciting the sensa- 
tion of smell. 

Odour (6'd6r), n. [L. odor.] Any scent or i 
smell, whether pleasant or offensive ; when 
used alone most commonly a sweet smell; 
fr^anoe; perfume. 

O, it came o'er my ear like the sweet sound, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour. Shak. 


Some persons can readily perceive a powerful 
odour where others are nearly or entirely insensible 
to its Impression, although they may not be defec- 
tive in other instances in the sense of smelling. 

Henslow. 

—In had odour, in bad repute, in disfavour. 
Odourless (6'd6r-les), a. Free from odour. 
Ods-bobs (odzTiobs), interj. An interjec- 
tional utterance, a corruption of God's 
body, expressive of surprise, bewilderment, 
and the like. 

Ods-bocUklns (odz'bo-di-kinz), mterj. A 
corruption of God's bodykin, or little body: 
used as a minced oath 

‘ Ods~hodkt>ts t ’ exclaimed Titus, ‘a noble reward 1’ 
ft'. H. Ains7vorth. 

Ods-body (odz'bo-di), interi. A corruption 
of God’s body: used as a minced oath. 
Ods-flsll (otfz'flsh), interj. A corruption of 
God's -fish, used as expressive of wonder. 

• Ods-Jish I ' said the king, ‘ the light begins to 
break in on me.’ Sir IK Scott. 

Ods-plttlklns (odz'pit-i-kinz), interj. A 
minced oath, corrupted from God’s pittikin, 
or little pity. 

Ods-pittiktus! can it be six miles yet 1 Sftak. 

Odyl, Odyle (6'dil), n. same as Od. 

Odylic (6-dirik), a. Of or pertaining to the 
pecnliai- force called od or odyl. 

Odyllsm (6'dil-izm), n. Tlie doctrine of 
onic or odylic force. See Od. 

Od]nierus (od-i-ne'ms), n. [Gr odyniros, 
painful, in allusion to the sting.] A genus 
of hymenopterous insects belonging to the 
family Eumenidie; the burrowing wasps. 
Their nests are generally holes burrowed in 
the sand or in the sides of walls, and are 
carefully lined with fine earthy paste. 
Odyssey (o'di-se), 7i An epic poem attri- 
buted to Homer, in which the adventures 
of Odysseus (Ulysses) are celebrated. 

Oe, Oy (6'e), 71. [Gael, ogha, a grandchild.] 
A grandchild. [Scotch.] 

(Economical. (Economy. See Economical, 

ErONO.MY. 

(Ecumenical. See Ecumenic 
(Edema (e-de'ma), 7/ [Gr oidfnm, a tu- 
mour.] In med a pufllness or swelling of 
parts arising from water collecting in inter- 
stices of the cellular texture 
(Edematous. (Edematose (e-de'mat-us, §- 
ile'mat-6s), a Relating to oedema ; swell- 
ing with a serous humour 
(Edicnemlnse (e-dik'ne-mi"ne), 7i. pi. A sub- 
family of grallatorial birds of the family 
Charadriadro, of which the genus (Edicne- 
mus is the type Sec CEdicnkmus 
CEdlcnemus (e-dik-ne‘nius), n [Gr oideO, 
to swell, and k7iPn\e, the leg or knee.] A 
genus of grallatorial l>ird8, intermediate 
between the bustards and plovers; thick- 
knees. They are so named from their legs 
being swollen like those of a gouty man. 
The (IL crepitans is known by the names of 
stone-curlew, and the whistling or Norfolk 
plover It is a stupid-looking bird, with 
large eyes, and is found in solitary heaths, 
where its mottled plumage enaldes it to 
escape detection It is most active at night. 
See cut Stone-plover 
Oell de boeuf (e-il de Idif), 71. [Fr. , ox-eye ] 
In areft the name given to a round or oval 
opening in the frieze or roof of large build- 
ings to admit light. 

(Ellladet (e-ll-Hd), n. [Fr., from oeil, the 
eye.] A glance ; an (jgle 

She gave «;traiige a’litades, and inobt speaking looks 
To nolile P.dinimd. Shak. 

Oelett (c'let), n [Dim. from Fr. oeil, an eye.] 
An eye, bmi, or shoot of a plant Holland. 
(Enanthe (e-nun'the), n. [Gr. oinos, wine, 
and a7ithos, a flower.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Umbellifera). 'J’here are between 
twenty and thirty species, natives of the 
northern hemisphere and South Africa, 
growing in dami) meadows or watery places. 
They are smooth perennial herbs, with com- 
pound leaves, umbels of white flowers, and 
often tulierous roots. The best known of 
the British species is crocata, an inhabi- 
tant of ditches, banks of rivers, and similar 
situations. It is very poisonous; many in- 
stances are on record of fatal consequences 
having arisen from the eating of the roots, 
which have been mistaken for parsneps. 
The tubers of (E pimpinelloides are whole- 
some articles of food. 

CEnantblC (6-nan'thik), a. f8ee above.] 
Having or imparting the characteristic 
odour of wine. — (Kna7ithic acid, an acid 
obtained from oenanthic ether: it forms a 
colourless butter-like mass, which melts at 
18* C.—(Enanthic ether, an oily liquid which 
gives to wine its characteristic ouour. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; nftte, not, mfive; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. tey. 
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OBxumtllOl (^S-nan^thol), n. A 

colourless, limpid, aromatic liquid, pro- 
duced in the distillation of castor-oil. It 
rapidly oxidizes in the air, and becomes 
oenanthylic acid. By the action of nitric 
acid it yields an isomeric compound called 
meUxnanthol. 

(EnantliyKe-nan'thil), n. (C^HijO.) The 
hypothelical radical of oenanthylic acid and 
its derivatives. 

CSnanthyllO Acid (g-nan-thil'ik as'id), n. 
(C 7 H 14 O 2 .) A volatile oily acid, of an agree- 
able aromatic smell, obtained from castor- 
oil when it is acted on by nitric acid. 
(Enolln (e'nol-in), n. (CioHioO^.) A colour- 
ing matter obtained from red wine. It is 
nearly black when dry, but dissolves readily 
In dilute alcohol with the production of a 
violet-red liquid. 

CEnolOgy (e-nol'o-ji), n. [Gr. oinoa, wine, 
and logos, discourse ] That branch of know- 
ledge which investigates the nature, quali- 
ties, and varieties of wine; the science of 
wine. 

<Blloniaxioy' (fi'no-man-si), n. [Gr, oinos, 
wine, and tnunieia, divination.] A mode of 
divination among the Greeks, from the 
colour, sound, <fec. , of wine poured out in 
libations. 

fEnoxnel ( 6 'no-mel), n. [Gr. oinos, wine, and 
meli, honey.] Wine mixed with honey; 
mead. 

Like some passive Viroken lump of salt. 

Dropped in. by chance, to a bowl of ceuomel, 

To spoil the drink a little. E. B. Browmuj:^. 

CBnoxneter (e-nom'et- 6 r), n. [Gr. oinos, 
wine, and rnetron, a measure.] A hydrome- 
ter specially adapted for determining the 
alcoholic strength of wines. 

<EnoplllllSt (e-nof'il-ist), n. [Gr. oinos, wine, 
and phileo, to love.] A lover of wine. 
[Rare ] 

Are the vegetarians to bellow ‘Cabbage for ever?' 
and may wc modest cenofhiUUs not sii^ the praises 
of our favourite plant? Thackeray. 

CBnothera (e-no-the'ra), n. [Gr. oinotheras, 
a plant, the root of which smells like wine, 
ft^m oinos, wine ] A genus of American 
plants, nat. order Onagracefe, containing 
about 100 species of annual, bienual, and i 

£ erennlal herbs, with leafy stems, and axil- j 
iry, often handsome yellow, purple, or j 
rose-coloured flowers (E biennis, known by 
the common name of tree or evening prim- 
rose, is a common flower-border plant, and | 
several other species are in cultivation. 

O’er (or). A contraction, genei’ally a poeti- 
cal contraction, of over. The contracted 
form is used when over is the first element 
in a compound as well as when separate. 
Sec Over and its compounds 
O’ercome (our'kum), n. [Scotch.] 1 . The 
overplus —2 The burden of a song or dis- 
course. 

And aye the o'ercome o’ his sang 
Was ‘ w,ics me for Prince Charlie ’ 

If't/liam Gleii 

O'erlay (our'la), n. An upper garment; au 
overall; a largo cravat [Scotch ] 


He faulds his o'erlay down his breast wi’ care. 

Ramsay 

O'er-raughtt (Or'iftt), pref & pp. Over- 
reached. Shak. 

O'er-Btrawedt (Or-Strad'), pp. Over-strewn. 
Shak. 

fEsophageal, CEsophagean (e-sd-faj'e-ai, 
S-so-faj'e-an), a. Relating to the cesophagus; 
as, oesophageal glands. 

iSsopliagOtomy (e' 8 of-a-got"o-mi), 11 . [Gr. 
oisophagos, the gullet, and tome, a cutting.] 
In surg. the operation of making an inci- 
sion into the msophagns for the purpose of 
removing any foreign substance that ob- j 
structs the passage. 

CBaophagUB (e-sofa-gus), n. [Gr. oisopha- 
gos, the gullet— fut. oi phero, to bear, 
to carry, and phagO, to eat.] The gullet; 
the canal through which food and drink ! 
pass to the stomach. , 

CBstrldSB (es'tri-de), n pi. [Gr. oistros, a gad- 
fly, and eidos, resemblance.] A family of i 
dipterous Insects of the section Brachyccra, 
distinguished by the proboscis being either 1 
in a rudimentary state or wanting. These in- 
sects have the appearance of large flies, with 
the body often very hairy, and ornamented 
with bands of various colours like humble- 
bees; the wings very strong and gener- 
ally extended; trie abdomen generally large. 
They deposit their eggs on the body of 
various herbivorous quadrupeds, and their 
larvie are well known by the name of 
botte. Each species of CEstrus almost in- 
variably confines Its attacks to a certain 
species of quadruped. The (K. (Gastrus) j 


equi deposits its eggs upon the ddn of 
horses; the OS. (Hypoderma) bovis, or gad- 
fly, upon that of oxen; and the (E. (Cepha- 
lomyia) ovis in the nostrils of sheep. See 
Bott. 

(EstroB (SB'tnis), n. A genus of dipterous 
insects, the type of the family CEstridas j 
(which see). 

Of (ov), prep. [A. Sax. of (also of), of, from, 
out of, concerning; Icel. Sw. Dan. and D. af. 
Goth, af, O.H.G. aba, apa, mod. G. ab; cog. 
L. ah, Gr. apo, Skr apa, from, away from. 
Off is the same word m a slightly different 
form.] A word primarily expressing such 
relations as from, out of, proceeding from, 
as from a cause, source, means, material, 
author, or agent; used in many various ap- 
plications; as, {a\ expressing the relation of 
source, cause, origin, motive, and the like. 

It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not con- 
sumed. Lam. lii. aa. 

That holy thing which shall be born of thee shall 
be called tlie Son of Cod. Luke i. 35. 

Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 

T o pangs of nature, sms of will, 

Defects of doubt, and taints ^ blood Tennyson. 

(b) Expressing the relation of possession or 
ownership; belonging to; as, the estates, 
the prerogative q/^the king, (c) Expressing 
the relation of attribute, quality, or condi- 
tion; as, a man of ability, (d) Denoting re- 
ference to the material of anything or of 
its component parts; as. a crown of gold; a 
bar of steel, (e) Denoting reference to an 
aggregate or whole; belonging to a body or 
number specified ; from among : the parti- 
tive usage of of; as, some of my friends, a 
few of his enemies. ‘ Some dozen Romans 
of us. ’ Shak. 

’Tis not the whole <2/‘life to live, 

Nor .ill if death to die. fames Montgomery. 

The greater part of my av.iilable leisure has been 
spent between Cinderella and Jack in the Box. 

Ruskin 

(J) Denoting the relation of object to a ver- 
bal notion; as, a desire o/fame; the murder 
of a man ; the building of a ship. ‘ The 
praising qf myself.' Shak. (^) Denoting 
reference to a thing ; concerning ; relating 
to; about. 

As you hear of me, so think of me Shak. 

(h) Denoting reference to distance or time; 
as, within a mile of the city; within an 
hour of his death, (t) Denoting reference 
to tlie agent or person by whom, or thing 
by which, anything is done ; by: used after 
passive verbs. ‘That a lady, of one man re- 
vised, should therefore o/anotherbe abused.’ 
Shak. 

When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, 
sit not down 111 the highest room Imke xiv 8. 

(;)t Denoting passage from one state to an- 
other. [Rare.] 

O miserable <yh.ippy ! is this the end 
Of this new glorious world? Milton. 

(k) Expressing the relation of identity, equi- 
valence, or apposition ; used with a name or 
appellation: the appositive use of of; as, 
the city 0 / London; the continent of Europe. 
(Z)t Upon; on. 

Here, my lord, you h.ivc fortune of your side. 

fUHtUS. 

His mother . . . had taken pity ^his suspense 
and impatience. Aliss Burney. 

()») To ; amongst. 

Let a musician be admitted <j/’'the party. Cowper. 

(7l)t With. 

It cannot be s.iid that his genius is ever unpro- 
vided <2/’ matter yohnson. 

( 0 ) t During; in the course of. ‘My custom 
always 0 / the afternoon.’ Shak. 'Not to 
be seen to wink of all the day.’ Shak. (p) 
On or in : with indefinite expressions of 
time ; as, I often go there o/an evening; so 
of late, that is in recent times ; of old, in 
olden times, in former times.— -There is an | 
ambiguity in the use of the preposition of in j 
Buchanexpression as'theloveo/God, 'which | 
may mean either the love felt by God or the I 
love felt /or God. In some ancient phrases j 
o/is used very anomalously; os, commandof, 
desire of, pray of, beseech of, for command, 
desire, pray to give or grant 
His ghost, whose life stood in thy light, cant- 
ntandeth me of aid. IVarner. 

I shall desire you <j^more acquaintance. Shak. 

1 humbly do desire your grace of pardon. Shak, 

Ofoome t (of kum), n. See extract. 

But we have purchased this convenient word {in- 
come) by the sacrifice of another, equally expressive, 
though more restricted in use, and belonging to the 
Scandinavian side of English. I refer to ofcome, em- 
ployed by old English writers in the sense of pro- 


duce rather t\iKSi product, though sometimes synony- 
nously with the more modern income. 

G. P. Marsh. 

Off (of), odv. [Same as of, with a dif- 
ferent usage.] 1. Away; distant, ‘ West of 
this forest, scarcely off a mile.’ Shak. —2. 
From or away by removal or separation; as, 
to cut off, to pare off, to clip off, to peel off, 
to tear off.—S. In the way of interruption, so 
as not to take place ; as, the cricket match 
is off for the present.— 4. From, in the way 
of departure, abatement, remission; as, the 
fever goes off; the pain goes off—h. From ; 
away ; not toward ; as, to look off: opposed 
to on or toward. —6. Against; on the opposite 
side of a question. 

The questionb no way touch upon purltanism, either 
off or on. Bp. Sanderson. 

7. Adding to verbs the Idea of ease, complete- 
ness, readiness, <fec. ‘ Drink off this potion,' 
Shak. ‘Speak off half-a-dozen dangerous 
words.' Shak. — Off and on, sometimeB on 
and off, (a) with interruptions and resump- 
tion; at intervals; not consecutively or con- 
tinuously. 

I worked for four or five years, off and on, at this 
place. Mayhew. 

(b) Naut. on different tacks, now toward, and 
now away from the land.— To come off, (a) to 
escape. (&) To take place ; as, the marriage 
has not yet come off. — To get off, (a) to alight; 
to come down, (b) To make escape .— go 
off, (a) to depart; to desert, {b) To explodte; 
to be discharged, as a gun. (c) To take place: 
with adverbs of manner; as, the concert 
went off very yteW.— To pass off. Same as 
Togo off, (c).—To take off, (a) to take away. 
(b) To mimic ; to ridicule by mimicry; as he 
took offMr. So-and-so admirably.— Weil off, ill 
off, badly off, as an adjective pnrase, in ^od 
or bad circumstances ; as, he is very weu off\ 
he is ill off. The two latter phrases are some- 
times followed hy far before that In respect 
of which one is hi want ; as, he is badly off 
for clothes. 

Off (of), a. 1. Most distant ; hence, (a) as 
applied to horses, right hand : a usage that 
probably arose from the fact that a driver 
in leading a horse walks on the left, which 
is hence the near side. 


The guard has assisted in the ennference between 
the coachman and the hostler about the prey mare 
that hurt her o^fore-leg last Tuesday. Dickens. 

(b) In the game of cricket, applied to that 
part of the field which is opposite to that 
on which the batsman stands, or on the left 
hand of the bowler: opposed to on. — 2. Pro- 
ceeding from a main route. 

Friar-strcct is one of tlic smaller (j^thoroughfares. 

Aiayhciv. 

S. Free from duty or some particular occu- 
pation, whatever its nature may be; as, an 
off day; off time. 

All she ever gets from her family is a turkey at 
Christinas, in exchange for which she has to board 
two or three of her susters in the c^season. 

Thackeray. 

[In all its senses this word is often used as the 
first part of a compound. In any of the ex- 
amples given it might have been printed so.] 

Off (of), prep. 1. Not on; from; away from; 
separated or detached from, in various 
senses; as, to fall off a root; a care off one’s 
mind.— 2. Leading from or out of. 

Watling St.. Bow Lane, Old Change, and other tho- 
roughfares (2/rClieapslde and Cornhill. Mayhew. 

3. To seaward from; opposite and not far 
from at sea; as, the vessel was off St. Lucia. 

4. Distant from. ‘A place . . . about two 
miles off this town.’ Addison.— 5. Not en- 
gaged in; as, off duty. — 6. By using aa food; 
a-s, to dine of beef 

Off (of), inter). A command to depart, either 
with or without contempt or abhorrence, and 
is equivalent to away ! begone ! 

Off (of), n. In cricket, that part of the field 
to the bowler’s left. 

Johnson the young bowler is petting wild, and 
bowls a ball almost wide to the of. T. Hughes. 

Off (of), v.i. Naut. to move off shore; to 
steer from the land : said of a ship, and used 
only in the present participle ; as, we were 
offing at the time the accident happened. 

Offal (offal), n. [Lit off-fall; so D. aftal, 
Icel. affall, G. ohfnll are similarly formed, 
and with similar meanings ] 1. Waste meat; 
the parts of an animal butchered which are 
unfit for use or rejected. *A barrow of 
butcher’s a/al.' Shak. -2 Carrion. Shale. 
8 , Refuse ; rubbish ; that which is thrown 
away as of no value. 

To have right to deal in things sacred was accounted 
an argument of a noble and illustrious descent; God 
would not accept the of a Is of other professions. 

South. 


ch, olialn; fth, 80 . loch; g, ^ 0 ; j, job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th. tften; th. thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Kky. 
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Sometiineg used adjectivally. ‘They oom- 
monly fat hogs with o/ai corn.’ Mortimer. 
CW-oap (ofkap), v.i. To take off the cap by 
way of obeisance or salutation. ’ Three great 
ones of the city . . . of-eapp’d to him.' Shak. 
[Rare.] 

OfT-OOlOUrCofTcul-Sr), n. A defective colour : 
used especi^ly in regard to diamonds or 
other gems. 

Off-come (of kum), n Apology ; excuse ; an 
escape in the way of subterfuge or pretext, 
[Scotch. ] 

(W-OOni (ofTtom), n. Waste or inferior com 
thrown out during dressing. 

Such off-corti as coineth give wife for her share 
Tusser. 

Off-cut (of'kut). n. A piece which has been 
cut off ; specifically, in printing, that part 
of a printed sheet which is cut off and in- 
serted in the other part, forming together 
a regular and orderly succession of all the 
pages in the signature This occurs in some 
modes of imposing. 

Off-<lay (of'da), n. A day on which any usual 
occupation is discontinued. 

Such horses as Queen’s Crawley possessed went to 
plough, or ran m the Trafalgar Coacli ; .md it was 
with a team of these very horses, on an qff-dny, that 
Miss Sharp was brought to the Hall Thackeray . 

Offence (of -fen s'), n. [Fr off erne, from 
L offensns. See Offend.] 1. The act of 
offending ; a striking against ; assault ; at- 
tack: now obsolete in this sense, unless in 
the phrase, a weapon or arm of offence 
Courtesy . . . would not be persuaded to offer 
any cffence, but only to stand on the bc.st defensive 
guard. Sir P. Sidney. 

2, Harm ; hurt ; injury. 

So shall he waste his means, wearj* his soldiers. 
Doing himself offence. Shak. 

8 An affront; insult; injustice; wrong; 
anything that wounds the feelings and 
causes displeasure 

Many a bard, without offence. 

Has link’d our names together in his lay. Tennyson 

4. The state of being offended ; wrath ; 
anger ; displeasure ; mortification. ‘ And 
you, good uncle, banish all offence.' Shak. 

Content to give them Just cause of o/pence when 
they had power to make just revenge. Sir P. Sidney. 

6. Any transgression of law, divine or human; 
a crime, sin, act of wickedness, or omission 
of duty. ‘ Delivered for our offences.’ Rom. 
It. 25. 

He . . . offer’d himself to die 

For man’s offence Milton. 

6 In law, the word offence signifies, gener- 
ally, any crime or misdemeanour, hut in a 
more particular sense it signifies a crime 
not indictable, hut punishable summarily, 
or by the forfeiture of a penalty —Syn. 
Displeasure, umbrage, resentment, misdeed, 
misdemeanour, trespass, transgression, de- 
linquency, fault, crime, sin, affront, indig- 
nity, outrage, insult 

Offencefolt (Of-feus'fyl), a. Giving dis- 
pleasure; injurious; criminal ‘Your most 
offenceful act ’ Shak. 

Offexicelesst (of-fens'les), a Unoffending; 
innocent: inoffensive; harmless. Shak 
Offend (of-fend'), V t [L. offendo, to strike 
against—©/ for ob, against, and ohs fendo, 
to hit, thrust (hence also defendo). The root 
fen is the same with Skr. root han for dhan, 
to strike.] 1 f To attack ; to assail. 

He was fam to defend himself, and withal so to 
offend him that by an unlucky blow the poor Phil- 
oxenus fell dead at his feet Sir P Sidney 

2. To displease ; to make angry ; to affront ; 
to mortify. ‘ For, indeed, the watch ought 
to offend no man.’ Shak. 

The emperor himself came running to the place in 
his armour . , . grievously offended with those who 
had kept such negligent watch Knolles 

A brother offended is harder to be won than a 
strong city. Prov xviii. ig 

8 To shock ; to annoy ; to pain ; to molest. 
*The rankest compound of vlllanous smell 
that ever offended nostril. ’ Shak. 

A random string 

Yowr finer, female sense offends Tennyson 

4 t To injure ; to harm ; to hurt. 

TUI thou canst rail the seal from off my bond. 

Thou but offtneTst thy lungs to speak so loud Shak. 

&.f To tin against; to transgress; to violate; 
to disobey. ‘Marry, sir, he hath offended 
law.' Shak.—Q. 1 To draw to evil or hinder in 
obedience ; to cause to sin or neglect duty. 

' If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out. ' 
Mat. V. 29 

Whoso shall offend one of these little ones which 
beliere in me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hatred about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea. Mat. xviii. 6. 


OfliBlld (of-fend'), v.i. 1. To transgress the 
moral or divine law ; to sin ; to commit a 
crime or fault: sometimes used with againet. 

Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet of- 
fettd in one point, is guilty of all. Jam. ii. xo. 

Nor yet against Caesar have I offended anytliing 
at all. Acts XXV. 8. 

We have offended a£atnst the Lord already 

2 Chr. xxvlil. ir 

2. To cause dislike or anger. Shak.—S.To 
take offence; to be scandalized. 

If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend i Cor. viii. 13. 

Offendantt (of-fend'ant), n One who of- 
fends; an offender. Holland. 

Offender (of-fend'6r), n One who offends; 
one that violates any law, divine or human; 
a criminal; a transgressor; one that does an 
injury. 

She hugged the offender, and forgave the offence. 

Dry den. 

- Offender properly differs from delinquent 
inasmuch as tne latter is a negative trans- 
gressor, one who neglects to comply with the 
requirements of the law; whereas the for- 
mer is a positive transgressor, one who vio- 
lates law or social rule. 

Offending (of-fend'ing), n. The act of com- 
mitting an offence; offence; fault; transgres- 
sion; crime. 

The very head and front of my effendtng 
Hath this extent, no more. Shak. 

Offendresst (of-fend'res), n. A female of- 
fender ‘A desperate offendress against 
nature ’ Shak 

Offense ( of - fens' ), 71. Offence [United 
States.] 

Offensionn,t n Offence; damage Chaucer. 
Offensive (of -fens'iv), a [Fr. See 

OFFEND ] 1. Causing offence: (a) causing 
some degree of anger ; giving provocation ; 
irritating ; as, you are offensive in your re- 
marks ' An offensive wife.' Shak. ‘Avery 
offensive scoundrel ’ Dickens (b) Disgust- 
ing ; giving pain or unpleasant sensations ; 
disagreeable; as, something offensive to taste 
or smell (c)t Injurious. 

It is an excellent opener for the liver, but offen uve 1 
to the stom.Tch tiaeon 

2. Pertaining to offence: (a) used in attack : 
opposed to defensive; as, an offensive wea- 
pon or engine (b) Consisting in attack ; 
proceeding by attack; assailant; invading: 
opposed to defensive; as, an offensive war. 

We are not all arrayed in two opposite ranks: the 
offensive and the defensive Dickens. 

A league or alliance offensive and defensive, 
is one that requires both or all parties to 
make war together against a nation, and 
each party to defend the other in case of 
being attacked — Syn. Displeasing, disagree- 
able, distasteful, obnoxious, abluirrent, dis- 
gusting, impertinent, rude, saucy, oppro- 
brious, insulting, insolent, abusive, scur- 
rilous I 

Offensive (of-fens'iv), n. Witli the definite 
article ; the act of attacking ; state or pos- I 
ture of attack; aggressive attitude; as, to act , 
on the offensive. 

Offensively (of-fens'iv-li), adv. In nn of- j 
tensive manner: (a) in a manner to give j 
displeasure; unpleasantly ‘Several off on- , 
sively vivid colours.' Boyle. (6) Injuri- I 
ously; mischievously, (c) By way of inva- 
sion or first attack. 

All I shall oliscrve on this head is, to entreat the 
poleniick divine, in his controversy with tlie deists, 
to act rather offensively than to defend. 

Goldsmith. 

Offenfliveness (of-fens'iv-ne^, n. The qual- 
ity or condition of being ofrenslvo ; injuri- 
ousness ; unpleasantness 
The muscles of the body, being preserved sound 
and limlier upon the bones, ail the motions of the 
parts might be explicated with the greatest ease and 
without any offenstveness. N Greiv. 

Offer (of'fbr), v.t. [Fr offrir (j'offre, I offer), 
from L offero—of for oh, towards, and fero, 
to bring.] 1. To present for acceptance or 
rejection ; to tender. 

Servants placing happiness In strong drink, make 
court to my young master hy offering him that which 
they love. Locke. 

2. To present to notice; to put forward; to 
proffer: often with reflexives; as, several 
things offer themselves for our considera- 
tion. 

Our author offers no reason. I^cke. 

8 To present, as an act of worship; to pre- 
sent devotionally; to Immolate; to sacrifice: 
often with up; as, to offer up a prayer. ‘To 
offer up spiritual sacrifices. 1 Pet. 11. 6. 

Thou Shalt offer every day a bullock as a sin -offer- 
ing for atonement. Ex. xxix. 36. 


She hath to the doom . . . 

A sea of melting pearl which some call tears. 

Shak. 

4. To attempt or do (against); to put in 
action ; to set about ; as, to offer violence; 
to offer an insult; to offer resistance. 

You offer him, if this be so, a wrong 
Something unfilial. Shak. 

6. To bid, as a price, reward, or wages. 

Nor, shouldst thou offer all thy little store, 

Will rich lolas yieldT but offer morcT Dryden. 

Syn. To propose, propound, move, proffer, 
tender, sacrifice, immolate. 

Offer (offer), v.i. 1 . To present Itself; to be 
at hand. 

Th’ occasion offers, and the youth complies. 

Dryden. 

2. To declare a willingness; as, he offered to 
accompany his brother.— 8, To make an at- 
tempt; to make as if. 

W’e came close to the shore and offered to land. 

Bacon. 

Sometimes almost equivalent to dare. 

What are you that offer to beat my servants T 

Shak. 

Sometimes with at; as, the horse offered at 
the leap. 

1 will not offer at tliat I cannot master Bacon. 
Offer (of'f6r), n. [Fr. offre.l 1. The act of 
offering, or tliat which is offered: (a) a 
proposal to be accepted or rejected; presen- 
tation to choice; first advance. ‘When 
offers are disdain’d, and love deny'd.’ Pope. 

The typrrs he doth make, 

Were not for him to give, nor them to take. 

Daniel. 

(b) The act of bidding a price, or the sum 
bid. ‘Making by second hand their offers.* 
Swift. — On offer, for sale. — Promise and 
offer, in Scots law, see PROMISE, (c) At- 
tempt; endeavour; essay 
It is in the power of every one to make some essay, 
some offer and attempt South. 

1 . 1 An offering: something presented byway 
of sacrifice or of acknowledgment. 

Let the tribute offer of my tears procure your stay 
awhile witli me Sir P. Sidney. 

Offerable (off6r-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
offered. 

Offerer (of'f6r-6r), n One wlio offers ; one 
who sacrifices or dedicates in worship. 
Offering (off^*r-ing), n. 1 The act of an 
offerer.— 2. That which is offered; specific- 
ally, that which is presented in divine ser- 
vice ; a gift offered with some symbolic in- 
tent to a deity; n sacrifice; an oblation. 

When thou slialt make his soul an offering for sin, 
he shall see his seed. Is liii lo. 

The silly people take me for n .saint, 

And bring me offerings of fruit and flowers. 

Tennyson. 

In the Church of JBngland, offerings are per- 
sonal tithes, payable by custom to the par- 
son or vicar of the parish, either occasion- 
ally, as at sacraments, marriages, christen- 
ings, churching of women, burials, A.c., or 
at constant times, as at Easter or Cliristmas, 
Offertory (of'f^r-to-ri), n [Ecules. L 0 /- 
fertorium, from offertor, an offerer, from L. 
offero, to offer.] l.f The act of offering, or 
the thing offered. 

He went into St. Paul’s church, where he made 
(ffertory of his standards, and had orisons and Te 
Deums sung. Bacofi. 

2 Hceles. (a) in the Ji Cath. Ch. the part of 
the mass in which the priest prepares the 
elements for consecration, (b) The sen- 
tences in the communion service of the 
Church of England read while the alms are 
being collected, (c) 'I’he alms collected, 
(tf) The portion of music appropriated to 
the parts of service above designated. 
Offerturet ( of ' f6r - tilr ), n. offer ; an over- 
ture; a proposal. Milton. 

Off-hand (of'hand), adv. Readily; with ease; 
without hesitation or previous practice. 
Off-hand (of'hand), a. Done without study 
or hesitation; unpremeditated; free and easy; 
as, an off-hand remark ‘Speaking In his 
rapid, off-hand way.’ Dickens. 

Office (or'fls), 71. [Fr.. from L. offidum, from 
of for prefix 6b, and facio, to make or do, 
or from opem, aid, assistance, and facio.] 

1. Employment or business, whether of a 
public or private character, which one cus- 
tomarily performs or undertakes to perform; 
duty or duties to the performance of which 
a person is appointed; charge or trust, whe- 
ther of a sacred or secular character. 

Inasmuch as 1 am the apostle of the Gentiles, I 
magnify mine office. Rom. xl. t%, 

2. That which is performed, intended, or 
assigned to be done by a particular thing, 
or that which anything is fitted to perform 


F&te, fftr, fat, f»ll; md, met, hdr; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. So. abuue; y. Bo. fsy. 
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or customarily performs; function: answer- 
ing to duty in intelligent beings. 

In this experiment, the several intervals of the 
teeth of the comb do the of so many prisms. 

Newton. 

8. Act of good or ill voluntarily tendered: 
usually In a good sense; service. 

Wolves and bears 

Casting their savagencss aside, have done 
Like ^ces of pity. Shak, 

I, whom thou hast inured, wiil be the first to ren- 
der thee the decent qffices due to the dead. 

Sir ly, Scott. 

4 . Eccles. formulary of devotion; a service 
appointed for a particular occasion; a pre- 
scribed form or act of worship. 

The Lord’s prayer, the tea coniniandinents, and 
the creed, is a very good office for children if they 
are not fitted for more regular offices. 

yer. Taylor. 

6. A house or apartment in which persons 
transact business, or discharge their respec- 
tive duties and employments; a counting- 
house; a place where otticial acts are done. 

6. The persons intrusted with duties of a 
public nature; the persons who transact busi- 
ness in an office : often applied to an insur- 
ancecompany.— 7. pi The apartments where- 
in domestics discharge the several duties 
attached to a house, as kitchens, pantries, 
brewhouses, and the like ; also, out-houses, 
such as the stables, (fee., of a mansion or 
palace; bams, cow-houses, Ac , of a farm. 

Let offlees btAiui at a distance, with some low gal- 
leries to pass from them to the palace itself 

liacon. 

Alack, and what shall good old York there see. 

But empty losings and unfurnish'd walls, 

Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones. Shak 

8. In canon law, a benefice which has no 
Jurisdiction annexed to \t. —Divine office, 
in the H Cath. Ch the entire complement 
of services which constitute the established 
order of celebration of public worship — 
Holy Office, the Inquisition; but the title, I 
however, pi'oporly belongs to the ‘Congre- 
gation’ at Konie to which the direction of 
the tribunal of the Inquisition is subject — 
Office copy, in law, a transcript of a proceed- 
ing filed in the proper office of a court, under 
the seal of such ofhee.— Office f omul, in law, 
the finding of a jury in an iiuiuest of office 
by which the crown becomes entitled to take 
possession of real or personal property.— 
Office hours, the hours during which offices 
are open for the transaction of business.— 
Inquest of office See INQUKST 

OfDicet (offls), V t. To perform officially; to 
do; to discharge. Shak. 

Office-bearer (of'fl8-bar-6r), n. One who 
Holds office. 

Officer (offls-Sr), n A person who holds 
an office ; a person conimis.sioned or autho- 
rized to fill a public Situation or to perform 
any public duty; often, when used abso- 
lutely, one who holds a coniinission in the 
army or navy. In the army, general officers 
are those whose command extends to a body 
of forces composed of several regiments, as 
the general, lieutenant-general, major-gen- 
erals, and brigadiers. Staff- officers, tliose 
who belong to the general staff, as the q[uar- 
ter-maater-general, adjutant-general, aides- j 
de-camp, Ac Commissioned officers, those ; 


by virtue of authority: as, an official state- 
ment or report— 3. t Performing duties or 
offices; performing useful service, ‘The 
stomach and other parts official to nutri- 
tion.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Official (of-fl'shal), n. 1. One invested Mdth 
an office of a public nature ; one who holds 
a civil appointment; as, a government of- 
ficial; a railway oBcial. ‘One of those 
legislators especially odious to officials.' 
Lord Lytton.~% Eccles. a judge, Ac., ap- 
pointed by a bishop, chapter, archdeacon, 
Ac., with charge of the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion. 

Officiality, Offidalty (of-fl'shi-ai"i.ti, of-fl'- 
shal-ti), n. Eccles. (o' the charge or office 
of an official. Ayliffe. (6) The court or 
jurisdiction of which an official is head. 
Hume. 

Officially (of-fi'shal-li), adv. In an official 
manner; by the proper officer; by virtue of 
the proper authority; in pursuance of the 
special powers vested; as, accounts or re- 
ports off^ially verified or rendered ; letters 
officially communicated; persons officially 
notified. 

Officiary (of-tl'shi-a-ri), a. Relating to an 
office; official. [Rare.] 

Officiate (of-fl‘shi-at), v.i. pret. A pp. offi- 
ciated; ppr. officiatiiig. To perform official 
duties; to perform such formal acts, duties, 
or ceremonies as pertain to an office or post. 

Who of the bibhops or priests that officiates at the 
altar, m the places of thdr sepulchres, ever said we 
offer to thee Peter or PauL StiUinfffleet. 

Officiate ( of -fi'shi-at), D.t. To give in dis- 
charge of office, or exercise of proper func- 
tions. ‘ To officiate light (said of the stars).' 
Milton. 

Offleiator (of-fl['8hi-at-6r), n. One who offi- 
ciates Jay. 

Officinal (o‘f-fls^in-al or of-fl-si'nal), a. [Fr., 
from L. offeina, a shop.] 1. Used in a shop, 
or belonging to it. Johnson.— 2. In phar. a 
name applied to the recipes admitted into 
the pharmacopoeia, and in particular to the 
species of plants used in the preparation of 
recognized medical recipes. 

Officinal (of-tt.s'in-al), n. A drug or medicine 
sold in an apothecary’s shop. 

Officina Scnlptoris (of-fl-si'na skulp-to"- 
ris), 71. [L ] The Sculptor’s Shop, a small 
southern constellation consisting of twelve 
stars It is on the south of Cetus. 
Officious (of-fi'shus), a [L officiosus, duti- 
ful, obliging, from offlcium, an office, duty, 
or service.] l.f Attentive; obliging; doing 
kind offices. 

To use men with much difference and election is 
pood, for it maketh the persons preferred more 
tn.uikful, and the rest more officious, because all ij> 
of favour. Bacon 

They (the P‘rench nobility) were tolerably well 
bred, very officious, humane, and hospitable. 

Burke 

2 Excessively forward in kindness ; impor- 
tunately interposing services; meddling. 

Your are loo offictour 

In her behalf that scorns your services. Shak. 
—Officious will, a will by which a testator 
leaves his property to his family. Wharton. 
—Impcrtiiutnt, Officious, Bude. See IMPER- 
TINENT 


appointed by a commission from the crown 
or from a lord-lieutenant, the lowest grade 
in the British army being now that of lieu- 
tenant. Brevet officers, those who hold a 
rank above that for which they receive pay. 
Non-commissioned officers, those who are 
appointed by the commanding officers of 
the regiments, and who form a step inter- 
mediate between commissioned officers and 
private soldiers, ns sergeant-majors, quarter- 
master sergeants, sergeants, corporals, and 
drum and fife majors. In the navy, officers 
are distinguished into commissioned officers, 
who hold their commissions from the lords 
of the admiralty; warrant officers, officers 
holding a warrant from the admiralty as 
Itoatswains, carpenters, gunners, and one 
class of endneera; petty officers, who are 
appointed by the captains. Another divi- 
sion of officers is into coinbatant and non- 
combatant, the latter comprising paymas- 
ters, medical, commissariat, and other civil 
officers. 

Officer (of'fls-6r), v.t To furnish with offi- 
cers; to appoint officers over. 

What could we expect from an array officered by 
Irish papists and outlaws f .Addison. 

Ollloikl (of-fl'shal), a. [L. officmlu, Fr. gf- 
] 1. Pertaining to an office or public 
trust; as, one’s official duties. — 2. Derived 
from ihe proper office t»r officer, or from the 
proper authority ; made or communicated 


Officiously (of-fl'shuB-li), adv. 1. In an 
officious manner; with Importunate or ex- 
cessive forwardness; meddlingly. 

Flattering crowds efficionsly appear. 

To give uicmselves, not you, a happy year. 

Dryden 

2.t Kindly; with solicitous care. 

Let thy goats officiously be nurs'd. Dryden. 

8.t Dutifully; with proper service. 

Trusting only upon our Saviour, we act wisely and 
justly, gratefully and officiously. Barrow. 

Offidousness (of-fi'shus-nes), 7i. 1. The 

quality of beinp officious; improper forward- 
ness, interposing in affairs without being 
desired, or with a disposition to meddle with 
the concerns of others; meddlesomeness.— 
2.t Eagerness to be of service; readiness to 
do kind officer— 3. t Serviceableness. 

In whom is required understanding as in a man, 
courage and vivacity as in a lion, service and minis- 
terial (ffictousness as in the ox. Sir T. Browne. 

Offing (of'lng), n. [Fromo/!] The position 
of a vessel, or of a portion of the sea within 
sight of land, relatively to the coast; that 
part of the sea beyond the mid-line between 
the coast and the horizon. ‘ A light in the 
offing. ’ Tennyson. 

Olllsn (of'iah), a. Shy; distant in manner. 
[United States.] 

Offlet (oflet), n. A pipe laid at the level of 
the bottom of a canal to let of the water. 

O^r-reckonlng (of'rek-n-ing), n. Milit. a 


ch. cAaln; 6h, Sc. locii; g.iio; J, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; 


proportion of the full pay of troops retained 
from them, in special cases, until the period 
of final settlement, to cover various expected 
charges. 

Offsoourlng (ofskour-ing), n. That which 
is scoured off; hence, refuse; rejected mat- 
ter; that which is vile or despised. 

Thou hast made us as the officouring and refbse 
in the midst of the people. Lam. iii. 45. 

Offiicam (of'skum), n. Refuse; that which 
is vile and despicable. ‘ Tlie ojfscum rascals 
of men.’ Trans, of Boccalini, 1626. 
Off-Beason (of sfi-zn), n. That part or sea- 
son of the year in which it is not considered 
fashionable to live in town; the time when 
no grand balls, parties, Ac., are given. 
Thackeray. 

Offset (of 'set), n. 1. In surv. a perpen- 
dicular distance, measured from one of the 
main lines, to the hedge, fence, or extremity 
of an inclosure, in order to take in an Irre- 
gular portion, and thus determine accu- 
rately the total area.— 2. In com. a sum, ac- 
count, or value set off against another sum 
or account, as an equivalent; hence, any- 
thing given in exchange or retaliation ; a 
set-off.— 3. In h&rt. a young radical bulb or 
shoot, which, being carefully separated from 
the parent roots, and planted in a proper 
soil, serves to propagate the species.— 4. A 
scion; a child. ‘His man-minded offset 
(Queen Elizabeth).' Tennyson. [Rare.]— 
5. In arch, a horizontal break in a wall at a 
diminution of its thickness. See Set-off. 
6 A spur or minor branch from a principal 
range of hills or mountains. 

Offset (of 'set), v.t. To set off; to cancel by a 
contrary account or sum; to balance; as, to 
offset one account or claim against another. 
Onset-staff ( of set-staf ), n. In surv. a light 
rod, generally of wood, and measuring ten 
links, used for taking ofl’sets. 

Offshoot (of sh6t), 71. A branch from a main 
stein, street, stream, and the like. ^Off- 
shoots from iMar Street. ’ Mayhew. * The 
offshoots of the Gulf-stream.’ Prof. J. D. 
Fo-rhes. 

Off-side (of sid), n. The farthest off side; 
the right hand side in driving. 

Offsklp (of skip), w. In the Ji7ie arts, that part 
of a lanascape which recedes from the spec- 
tator into distance, Fairholt. 

Offspring (of spring), 71. sing, or pi. [0/and 
spring.] 1. A child or children; a descen- 
dant or descendants, however remote from 
the stock —2. A production of any kind. 

Hail, holy light I offspring of heaven first-born. 

Milton. 

3. t Propagation ; generation. Hooker. — 

4. t Origin; descent; family. Fairfcwc. 
Off-Street (of’stret), n. A small street lead- 
ing off from a larger one; a branch street. 

‘ A number of off-streets and open places.' 
Mayhew. 

Off-tlme (of'tim), n. Time during which 
one’s regular occupation is discontinued. 

But the answer to hts inciuiry, ‘Where’s Lamps?' 
was either that lie was ‘ t’other side the line,’ or, that 
It was his off-time. Dickens. 

Offascatet (offus-k&t), a. Same as Obfus- 
cate. Wodroephe. 

Offascatlon t (of-fus-ka'shon), n. Same as 
Obfuscation. ‘ Sudden offuscations and 
darkenings of his senses.’ Donne. 

Offward (of'werd), adv. [Off and ward.] 
Leaning from the shore, as a ship when she 
is aground. 

Offward (of 'word), » 1 . Naut. the direction 
towards the open sea; as, the ship lies with 
her stem to the offward. 

Oft (oft), adv. [A. Sax. Icel. and G. oft, IceL 
also opt, Dan. gfte, Sw. ofta, Goth, ufta, oft, 
often. Often is a later form, the -eii being 
an adjective termination, which was added 
because the word was often joined with 
nouns.] Often; frequently; not rarely. 
[Poetical.] 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. Pope. 
Oft (oft), a. Frequent; repeated. ‘ Oft con- 
verse with heavenly habitants.’ Milton. 
[Poetical.] 

Often (of' if), adv. compar, of tenet, superL 
oftenest. [See OFT.] Frequently; many 
times; not seldom. 

The queen that bore thee, 

^Iffter upon her J^ees than on her feet. 

Died every day she lived. Shak, 

Often (of'n), a. Frequent. ‘My often 
rumination.’ Shak. 

Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine 
often Infirmities. * Tim. v. 83. 

Often - bearing (ofn-bar-ing), a. In bot. 
producing fruit more than twice in one 
season. Henslow. 

w, wig; wh, w/iig; zh, azure. — Bee Kbt. 
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Often-oomar (ofn-kum-^r), n. One who 
comes frequently. 

Oftanaaes (ofn*nes), Frequency, "llie 
seldomness and qftenness of doing well.’ 
Hooker. 

Oftanaltllit adv [Often, and stth,A.B&x. 
8tth, time.] Oftentimes. Chaucer. 
Oftentlde (of n-tid), adv. Frequently; often. 
R. Brvnm. 

Oftaatlxnas (of'n-thiiz), adv. [Often ami 
Fretiuently; often; many times. 
'Whether the best men be oftentimes only, 
or always the most miserable ’ Atterbvru. 
Oftttmafl ( of t'timz ), adv [Oft and times] 
Frequently; often. * Oftiinies before I hither 
did resort’ Dry den 
O O. See OOKE. 

Ogam (og'am), n See Oqham. 

Ogdoad (og'do-ad), n. [Gr. ogdoas, ogdoados, 
the number eight.] A thing made up of 
eight parts, as a poem of eight lines, a body 
of eight i)erBons, and the like. 

Ogdoastich (og-dd-as'tik). ?t. [Gr. ogdoos, 
^hth, and stichos, a verse.] A poem {)f 
eight lines. Selden. [Rare.] 

Ogee (d-je'), n. [Fr. ogive, augive. Etymo- 




Ogee Arch 


Ogee Mouldings i, Early English Period a, De- 
corated Period 3, Perpendicular Period 

logy doubtful ] 1. In arch, a moulding con- 
sisting of two members, the one concave, 
the ofiier convex, or of a I'ound and a hoi 
low; cyma. In Gothic arch, the ogee mould- 
ing assumed different forms at different 
periods. — Ogee 
arch, in Gothic 
arch, an arch 
with a double 
curve, the one 
concave and the 
other convex. 

Ogee is fre- 
quently ex- 
pressed by the 
two capitals 
O G. —2. An or- 
namental moul- 
ding in the shape of an S, used on guns, mor- 
tars, and howitzers. 

(^^[anltlon t (og-ga-ni'shon), 7i. [L obgan- 
nw>, ogganio, to growl. ] The murmuring of 
a dog; a grumbling or snarling. 

Nor will I abstain, notwithstanding your 
tteu, to follow the steps and practice of antiquity 
Bp. Mountag^u. 

Ogham (ogQiam), n l A particular kind of 
writing practised by the ancient Irish and 
some other Celtic nations. Its characters 
(also called oghams) consist principally of 
lines or groups of lines deriving their signi- 
ficance from their position on a single stem 
or chief line, under, over, or through which 
thev are drawn either perpendicular or 
oblique; curves rarely occur.— 2. A particu- 
lar mode of speech. 

The ancient Irish also used an obscure mode of 
speaking, which was likewise called ogham 

Dr ( 7 Donovan. 

Spelled also Ogam. 



Ogham Inscription, from a stone found near Ennis, 

OglTBl (d'jiv-al), a. In arch of or pertaining 
to an ogive or ogee. 

The later Gothic or flamboyant architecture is 
termed by the French antiquaries og-ivai, from the 
constant appearance of ogee arches and mouldings. 

FatrhoU. 

Oglye (yjiv), n. [Fr.] In arch, a term used 
hy French architects to denote the Gothic 
or pointed arch, the rib of a vault, dkc. 

0^ (6'gl), v.i pret. & pp. o^d; ppr. ogling. 
[Origin not clear; comp. LG. oegeln, to eye, 
G. dugeln, to rtgle, from a^tge, the eye. ] To 
view with side glances, as in fondness or 
with a design to attract notice. 

And ogling all their audience, then they speak. 

Drydett. 


Ogle (5'gl), v.i. To cast side glances as in 
fondness or with a design to attract notice. 

Dick heard, and tweedlmg, ogltng, bridling, 

Turning short round, strutting, and sideling, 

Attested glad his approbation. Cmvper. 

Ogle (d'gl), n A side glance or look. 

I 1 teach the church oglt m the morning, and the 
I pil.ty-housc ogle by candTe-light. I have also brought 
I over with me a new-flyiiig ogle fit for the ring. 

Aadtso 

Ogler (6'gl6r), n. One tliat ogles. 

Jack was a prodigious ogler: he would ogle you 
the outside of his eye inward, and the white upward. 

Arbuthtu^ 

OgUot (b'li-6), »i. Same as Olio. 

Like great cgltos, thev rather serve to make a show 
than provoke appetite Stuiltng. 

Ogre (0'g<>r), n. [Fr. ogre, an ogre, said to be 
from ocrus, by transposition for L. Orem, 
the god of the infernal regions, hell. ] An 
imaginary monster or hideous malignant 
giant of popular legends.who lived on human 
flesh ; hence, one supposed to resemble an 
ogre. 

• He's the most birleous, goggle-eyed creature, Mrs. 
Toilgcrs, in existence,’ resumed Merry; ‘quite an 
igie The ugliest, awkwardest, friglufullest being 
you can imagme.* DtcJkois. 

Ogrelsll (o'gdr-ish), a. Resembling or sug- 
gestive of nil ogre. 

There is an ogrenh kind of jocularity in Grand- 
fatlicr Small weed to day. Dickens. 

Ogreism, Ogrism (6'g6r-izm), n. The char- 
;ii ter or practices of ogres. 

Ogress (o'gres), n. [Fr. ogresse. ] A female 
‘»gre. 

Ogress (o'gres), 71 [O.Yt. OQoesse.] Inker 
a cannon-ball or pellet of a black colour. 
O^gia (6-gij'i-a), 7k fSeeOGYOlAN 1 A name 
given to a genus of Silurian trilobites, from 
the obscurity of their character. 

Ogygian (o gij'i-au), a. l. Pertaining to 
Ogygei>, a legendary monarch in Greece about 
whom little is certainly known, and to a 
great deluge in Attica, said to have taken 
place in ins reign.~2. Of great and dark an- 
tiquity 

Oil (o), exclam. Denoting surprise, pain, sor- 
row, or anxiety. See 0. 

Ohm, Ohmad (6m, 6m'a<l), n. [From Ohm, 
the piopounder of the law known by Ills 
name ] Jn elect, a technical name for a cer- 
tain amount of electric resistance, equal to 
the British As/sociation unit of resistance. 
Thus practical electricians talk of a piece 
of cable buving 10 ohmad.'s, or more fre- 
quently 10 ohms, of resistance, meaning 
thereby that its resistance is equal to that 
of 10 British Association unit.s. 

Ohm’s Law (omz iff). «. In elect, an im- 
portant law piopounded by Ohm, referring 
to the causes that tend to iiniiede the action 
of a voltaic battery. It is that ‘the inten- 
sity of an electric current, when a battery 
is in action, is directly as the whole electro- 
motive force in operation, and inversely as 
the Slim of all the irapediinents to conduc- 
tion.' 

-Old (oid). [Gr. suffix -e-t'idc#, from eidos, 
form, shape. ] A suffix signifying resem- 
blance; as, adenoid, gland-hke. 
ddemia (oi-de'mi-a), n. [Gr. oidima, a swell- 
ing; 80 called from the lieak being swollen 
at the base ] A genus of web-footed birds, 
containing the scoter-duck and others. See 
Scoter. 

Oidlum (6-id'i-uni), n. [Gr. aided, to swell 
up.] The name given by Link to a genus of 
microscopic fungi of the section Hyphoniy- 
cetes. 0. Tuckeri is the vine-mildew, para- 
sitical, in the form of a white and very deli- 
cate layer, upon the leaves and green parts 
of vines, and destroying the functions of the 
skill of the part it attacks. Tliis species has 
its name from Mr. Tucker, who first care- 
fully observed its growth in his own vineries 
in Kent. The name is sometimes given to 
the disease itself. (See Vine-pisease.) 0. 
albicans is found on the epithelium of the 
mouth and throat in the disease called 
aphthae or thrush, as also on that of the 
throat in diphtheria. 

Oil (oiJO. 7k [From O.Fr. oile, oille, L. oleum, 
oil. word appears in many languages, 
and it is not always easy to determine when 
it has been borrowed: A. Sax. cle, cel, D, 
and Dan olie, Icel. olia, G oel, Goth, alev, 
Pol- oUv, Gael, mil, W. olew, Gr. elaion, 
ollve-oll, elaia, the olive-tree ] A neutral 
Ixidy formed within living animal or vege- 
table organisms, and which is liquid at ordi- 
nary temperatures, having a more or less 
viscid consistence, is insoluble in water, 
but dissolves in alcohol, more rca<]lly in 
ether, and takes fire when heated in air, 


burning with a more or less luminous flame. 
The oils are usually divided into the fat or 
fixed oils, and the volatile or essential oils. 
The name oil is also popularly given to 
certain inflammable substances, such as 
naphtha or petroleum (mineral oils). Fat 
oils are subdivided Into the drying and 
the non-drying oils. The former class In- 
cludes all oils which thicken when exposed 
to the air through tlie absorption of oxygen, 
and are converted thereby into vaniish, as 
for example linseed, nut, poppy, and hemp- 
seed oil The non-drying oils when exposed 
to the air also undergo a change resulting 
in the formation of acrid, disa^eably smell- 
ing, acid substances. Tliis decomposition, 
which is only partial, seems to be brought 
about by the presence of cellular matter 
derived from the plant or animal which has 
yielded the oil, this substance acting as a fer- 
ment on the fatty matter, and such acids as 
butyric, caproic, valerianic, <fec., being there- 
by produced. The fixed vegetable oils are 
generally prepared by subjecting the seeds 
of the plant to jiressure; the animal oils are, 
for the most part, the fluid parts of the fat or 
the animal. Vegetable fixed oils are lighter 
than water, unctuous and insipid, or nearly 
so ; they all consist of two proximate prin- 
ciples, stearine and elaine. 'They are sources 
of artificial light, and when acted on by an 
alkali fonn soaps Volatile oils are gener- 
ally obtained by distilling the vegetables 
which afford them with water; they are 
acrid, caustic, aromatic, and limpid ; they 
are mostly soluble in alcohol, forming es- 
sences. They boil at a temperature con- 
siderably above that of boiling water, some 
of them undergoing partial decomposition. 
A few of them, suen as oil of turpentine, of 
lemon peel, of capivi balsam, &c., are hydro- 
carbons; the greater number, however, con- 
tain oxygen asone of thelrultimate elements. 
They are chiefly used in medicine and per- 
fumery ; and a few of them are extensively 
employed in the arts as vehicles for colours, 
and in the manufacture of varnishes, espe- 
cially oil of turpentine.— 0i7 of talc, a nos- 
trum fonnerly famous as a cosmetic, pro- 
bal)ly because that mineral, when calcined, 
became very white, and was considered a 
fit substitute for ceruse. 

He should have brought rne some fresh oil of talc, 
Tliese ceruses are common Massinger. 

Oil (oil), v.t To Miiear or rub over with oil; 
to lubricate or saturate witli oil ; to anoint 
with oil. Oiled silk, silk prepared with 
oil, (fee., so as to be impervious to mois- 
ture and air, used as a covering for wet ap- 
plications to wounds to prevent evaporation, 
for making balloons, lining hats, &c —Oiled 
paper, paper besmeared with oil so as to 
render it tiansparent, used fur tracing pur- 
poses. 

Oil>ba{[ (oirbag). :i. A bag, cyst, or gland 
in animals containing oil 
Oil-beetle (oil'be-tl), n. The name given to 
coleopterous insects of tlie genus Meloe, 
and the family Cantharidpc, from the oily- 
like matter which they exude. The perfect 
insects have swollen bodies, with shortish 
elytra, which lap more or less over each 
other, and have not a straight suture, as in 
most coleopterous insects. 

Oil-bird (oil'b^rd), 7k The Steatornis Cari- 
pensis, Trinidad goat-sucker or guacharo 
(which see). - 

Oil-box (oilTioks), n. In mach. a box contain- 
ing a supply of oil for a journal, and feedi^ 
it by means of a wick or other device, E. H. 
Knight 

Oil-cake (oil'kak), n. A cake or mass of 
compressed linseed or rape, poppy, mustard, 
cotton, and other seeds from which oil has 
been extracted. Linseed-cake is much used 
in this country as a food for cattle, its value 
as a fattening substance being greater than 
that of any kind of grain or pulse. Rape- 
cake is used as a fattening food for sheep. 
These and other oil-cakes are also valuable 
as manures.— 0?7-cajfcc mill, a mill for crum- 
bling down oil-cake. 

011-oan (oil'kan), n. A can for holding oil ; 
specifically, a small can of various sliapes, 
provided with a long narrow tapering spout, 
used for lubricating machinery, &c. ; an 
oiler, 

Oil-clotb (oil'kloth), n. Fainted canvas for 
floor covering, 8ee Floor-cloth. 
Oil-coal, OU-thale (oll'kOl, oll'sh&l), n. A 
cool or shale which yields a high proportion 
of oil in distillation. The coals are chiefly 
of the varieties called cannel OIL coals 

yield from 25 up to 100 gallons of oil per ton. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte. not, move; tiibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U. 8c. abune; y, 8c, iey. 
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Jll*^l0tur (oll'kul-$r), n, A colour or pig- 
ment made by grinding a colouring substance 
in oil. See Oil-painting. 

DU-OUP (oil'kup), n. In mach. a cup-formed 
termination of the stuffing-box, through 
which any rod, as a piston-rod, works, to 
contain oil to lubricate it. 

Oiler (oil'6r), n. 1. One who deals in oils.— 

2. An oil-can. 

OUery (oircr-l), n. The commodities of an 
oilman. 

Oil-fuel (oirfd-el), n. Oil in the shape of 
refined or crude petroleum, shale-oil, naph- 
thaline, creosote, grease, residuum tar, and 
the like, employed for fuel. Such fuels have 
)»een employed in the furnaces of steam- 
ships, an<l for other furnace.s. Oil possesses 
many obvious advantages ovei- coal in re- 
spect of smallness of bulk, and consequent 
economy of space and weight, rapidity in ! 
raising steam, absence of ash, drc. It may 
be l)urne<l in the form of spray. 

Oil-gas (oirgas), n. The inflammable gas 
and vapour (chiefiy hydrocai bon) obtained 
by passing fixed oils througli red-hot tubes, ! 
and which may be used as coal-gas for the i 
purposes of illumination j 

OUiness (oil'i-nes), n. The quality of being j 
oily; unctuousness; greasinesa; oleaginous- 1 
ness I 

OiUet, Oillette Ojil'et), n. [Fr. oeillet, from 
oeil,iiueye ] Small openings in the walls of for- , 
tified buildings of the middle ages, througli 
which missiles were discharged against as- 
sailants Written also Oylets 
Oilman (oil'man), n One who deals in oils. 
Oil-mill (oirmil), n. A mill for expressing 
vegetable oils. j 

Oil-nut ( oil' nut), n. A name given to vari- j 
ous nuts and seeds yielding oil, and to plants 
producing them ; as, (a) The butter-nut of I 
Korth America See Butter-nut (6) The I 
buffalo-nut of North America, a plant he- I 
longing to the nat order Santalacece. (c)The 
castor-oil plant, (d) The oil-palm. 

OilOUB,t a. Oily; oleaginous. ' Oilous juice.’ 
Qerarde. 

Oil-painting (oil'paut-ing), n. l. The art 
of painting with oil-colours, which are the 
kind must commonly used for lai^^e pictures. 
This art has the pre-eminence above adl 
other kinds of painting on account of the 
power and truth to natiu’e of which it is 
capable. The various colours chiefiy used 
in oil-painting are white -lead. Cremnitz 
white, chrome, king’s -yellow, Naples yel- 
low, patent yellow, the ochres, Dutch 
pink, terra da Sienna, yellow lake, vermil- 
ion, red -lead, Indian and Venetian red, 
the several sorts of lake, brown, pink, 
Vandyke brown, burnt and unburnt am- 
ber, ultramarine, Prussian and Antwerp 
blue, ivory- black, blue -black, asphaltum. 
The principal oils are those extracted from 
the poppy, walnut, and linseed, the latter be- 
used for the gi’oundwork.- 2. A picture 
painted in oil-colours. Oil-paintings have 
often been made upon wood, copper, and 
other metals, as also upon walls and thick 
silk, but they arc now most commonly exe- 
cuted upou canvas, stretched upon a h'ame, 
and done over ^or primed) with a kind of size 
mixed with paint of a drab or white colour. | 
011-palm (oll'pam), n. a palm of the genus 
Eleels (i?. Quuieeiisis), whose fruit yields 
palm-oil. 8ee EL.SI.S, Palm-oil. 

Oil-press (oil'pres), n. A mill or machine 
for squeezing out oil from seeds or pulp. 
Oil-pump (oTl'pump), 71. In mach. a pump 
to raise oil from a reservoir and discharge it 
on to a Journal. R H, Knight. 

Oil-seed (oil'sed), n. The seed of the Jiici- 
ntw communin, or castor-oil plant; castor- ! 
bean. Also the seed of Ouizotia oleifem, a , 
composite plant cultivated in India and 
Abyssinia on account of its oily seeds. 
Oil-shale, see oil-coal. 

OU-skln (oil 'skin), 7i. Waterproof cloth; ! 
prepared leather or linen for making gar- 
ments to keep out the rain j 

Oil-spring (oil'spring), ii. A spring which 
yields mineral oils, such as petroleum, 
naphtha, <&c. i 

Oil-stone (oil^stdn), 71. A slab of fine-grained 
stone used for Imparting a keen edge to 
tools, and so called because oil is used for 
lubricating Its rubbing surface. ; 

Oil-tree (oil'tre), n. l. The Jiicinus oommu- 
nv», from the seeds of which castor-oil is i 
expressed.— 2. An Indian tree, Bassia longi- : 
folia, from the seeds of which a thick oil is 
expressed, which the Hindus use for their ; 

lamps, for soap, and for cooking.— 3. The ! 

oil-palm. I 


Oil-well (oU'wel), n. A well sunk into an 
oil-bearing mineral bed for the reception of 
the petroleum or mineral oil which flows or 
Alters into it. The most productive oil-wells 
are in Venango county, Pennsylvania. Some 
of the best wells are 600 feet below the sur- 
face. 

Oily (oiri), a. 1. Consisting of oil; contain- 
ing oil; having some of the qualities of oil; 
as, oily matter; an otiy fluid.— 2 Resembling 
oil; as, an oily appearance.— 8. Fat; greasy. 
‘This oily rascal (Falstaff— alluding to his 
corpulence). ’ Shak. ‘ A little, round, fat, 
oiZy man of God ' Thomson.— A. Fig. Unctu- 
ous; smooth ; insinuatingly and smoothly 
sanctimonious ; blandly and hypocritically 
pious; unwholesomely fawning. ‘Glib and 
oily art.’ Shak. ‘His oily compliance,’ 
Fuller. 

She had forgiven his phansalcal arrogance, and 
even iiis greasy face and vulgar manner. 

Dtekens. 

OUy-graln (oil'i-gran), n. A plant, Sesa- 
mum indicum, of nat order PedalineeB. Its 
seeds contain an abundance of fixed oil, 
which is expressed in Egypt in great quan- 
tities. 

Olnement,! 71. Ointment. Chaucer. 

Ointt (oint), v.t. [Fr. oindre, pp. oint, from 
1j. ungo, to anoint, as jomdre, joint, from 
jungo, to join.] To anoint; to smear with 
an unctuous substance. 

They oitU their naked limbs with mother’d oil. 

Dryden. 

Ointment (oint'ment), n. [From omt, to 
anoint (see above); see also XJnotion. 1 Any 
soft unctuous substance or compound used 
for smearing, particularly the body or a 
diseased part; an unguent 

Olsanlte (oi’san-it), n. Pyramidical ore of 
titanium. 

O.K. A cant or slang abbreviation of A ll Cor- 
rect (Oil Korrect) 

A matter to be O.A' must be on the square and all 
things done in order. y. C. llotten. 

Oke (6k), n. 1 An Egyptian and Turkish 
weight, equal to about 2i lbs.— 2. In Hun- 
gary and Walachia, a measure of about 2J 
pints 

Okenite (o'ken-it), n. [In honour of Lo- 
renz Qken, a German naturalist ] A massive 
and fibrous mineral of a white colour, with 
a shade of yellow or blue, consisting chiefly 
of the hydrous silicate of lime; a variety of 
dysclasite. Dana 

Oker t (o'kCr). Ochre. 

Okra, Okro (ok'ra, ok'ro), n See Oohra. 

Olamn (6ran-iu), 71 [L oleum, oil] One 
of the ingredients of the fetid enipyreuma- 
tic oil obtained by distilling bone and some 
other animal matters. Braude. 

Old t (old). For Wold Shak 

Old (did), a [A. Sax. aid, eald, Sc. auld, 
O.Sax. aid, 0 Fris. old, auld, D. oud, Q. alt, 
Goth, altheis, old; Icel aldinn, old, aldr, 
age. Originally apart, of a verb correspond- 
ing to Goth, alan, aljan, to nourish ; akin to 
L, alo, to nourish, and altus, lofty, for ali- 
tus, pp. of alo. ] 1, Advanced far in years or 
life; having lived till toward the end of the 
ordinary tenn of living for an individual of 
the kind spoken of : applied to animals or 
plants; as, an old man; an old camel or horse; 
an old tree. —2. Not new or fresh; having been 
long made or produced; having existed for 
a long time ; as, an old garment ; an old 
house; an old friendship; old wine. 

They that do change oM love for new. 

Pray gods, they change for worse. G. PetU. 

3. Formerly existent; not modern; ancient: 
as, the old inhabitants of Britain ; the old 
Romans.— 4. Of any duration whatever; as, 
a year old; seven years old. 

These tilings follow each other by a general law, 
which is not as old as the hills, to be sure, but as old 
as the people who walk up aird down them. 

Thackeray. 

6. Subsisting before something else; former; 
as, he built a new house on the site of the old 
one.— 6, Long practised; experienced; as, 
old in vice; an oid offender.— 7. That has 
been long cultivated; as, old land —8. Hav- 
ing the thoughts or feelings of an old per- 
son ; thoughtful ; sensible ; as, an old head 
on young snouldei’s. ‘ Theo, who has always 
been so composed, and so clever, and so old 
for her age.’ Thackeray.— Q. Crafty; cun- 
ning. [Colloq.]— 10. A familiar term of affec- 
tion or cordiality; as, dear old fellow; cheer 
up, poor old boy. ‘Go thy ways, old lad.’ 
Snak.—ll. More than enough; copious; fre- 
quent; abundant: an old colloquialism. 

If a man were porter of hell-gate, he should have 
old turnmg of the key. Shak. 

Here will be an abusing of God’s patience and 
the king's English. Shak. 


—Of old, long ago; from ancient time. 

The Romans were like brothers 

In the brave days of old. Afacaul<^y. 

—Old age, the portion of a person’s life dur- 
ing which he can be called old ; advanced 
years. — OW bachelor, an unmarried man 
somewhat advanced in years.— OZd Catho- 
lics, the name first assumed by a party in 
the Church of Rome who, led by I)r, Dbl- 
linger, professor of ecclesiastical history at 
Munich, refused to accept the decree of the 
Vatican Council of 1870, teaching and de- 
fining the universal jurisdiction and per- 
sonal infallibility of the pope. — Oid con- 
tinent, (a) the continent of Europe. (6) The 
mass of land forming the eastern hemi- 
sphere, in contradistinction to the new con- 
tinent, consisting of North and South Ame- 
rica.— OW country, a name given In the 
United States and the colonies to Great 
Britain and Ireland, and also used of other 
countries in relation to their colonies.— TAa 
old gentleman, the devil. 

Better far had it been the old gentleman in full 
equipage of horns, hoofs, and tail 

Charlotte Hront/. 

—Old maid, an unmarried woman no longer 
young. — irAe old 7nan of the sea, the old 
man who leaped on the back of Sinbad the 
sailor, clinging thereto and refusing to dis- 
mount. Sinbad released himself by making 
the old man drunk. Hence, fig. any intol- 
erable burden or bore which one cannot get 
rid of. 

But no one can rid himself of the preaching clergy- 
man He IS the bore of the age, the old man of the 
sea whom we Smbads cannot ^ake off. Trollope, 

—Old Nick, the devil. See NICK.— OW red 
sandstone. See Sandstone.— Oid school, a 
school or party belonging to a former time, 
or having the character, maimer, or opinions 
of a bygone age; as, a gentleman of the old 
school— Old song, a mere trifle; a nominal 
price; as, he got it for an old song.— Old sow, 
the popular name of a plant, Melilotus ccb- 
rulea. See Melilotus. — Old style. See 
Style.— OM Testament, that part of the 
Bible which contains the collected works of 
the inspired writers who lived before Christ. 
—Old Tom, a strong variety of London gin. 
- Old wife, (a) a prating old woman; as, old 
wives’ fables. (6) A man having the habits 
or opinions peculiar to old women, (c) 
An apparatus for curing smoky chimneys; 
a chimney-cap or cowl, (d) A fish of the 
wrasse kind, of the genus Labrus, and an- 
other of the genus Balistes or trigger-fish. 
—Old World, the eastern hemisphere, com- 
prising Europe, Asia, and Africa: so called 
from being that in which civilization first 
arose — Ancient. Old, Antique, Antiquated, 
Obsolete. See ANCIENT —SYN. Aged, ancient, 
pristine, original, primitive, antique, anti- 
quated, old-fashioned, obsolete. 
Old-clotliesman (old'klOTHz-man), n. A 
man who purchases cast-off garments, which, 
after being repaired, are sold to poor per- 
sons. Those too bad for repair are sold to 
paper-makers, torn up to make shoddy, or 
sold for manure. 

Olden (old'n), a. Old; ancient; as, the 
olden time. 

Olden (old'n), v.t. To grow old ; to age ; to 
assume an older appearance or character; 
to become affected by age. 

In six weeks he oldened more than he had done for 
fifteen years before. Thackeray. 

His feelings are not in the least changed or 
oldened. Thackeray, 

Olden (61d'n), v.t. To age; to cause to ap- 
pear old. 

Old-fkshioned (Sld-fash'ond), a. 1. Formed 
according to obsolete fashion or custom; as, 
an old-fashioned dress.— 2. Partaking of the 
old style or old school; characterized by 
antiquated fashions or customs. ' Old- 
fashioned poetry. ’ Iz. Walton. 

He is one of those old-fashtoned men of wit. 

Addtson. 

Old -gentlemanly (61d-jen'tl-man-li), a. 
Pertaining to an old gentleman, or like one. 

So for a good old-gentlemanly vice, 

I think I must take up with avarice. Byron. 

Oldliam (old'ham), 71 . A cloth so called 
from the town in which it was first manu- 
factured. It was of coai’se construction. 
Oldhamla (old-ham'i-a), n. [After Pro- 
fessor Oldham, who first detected it.] A 
fossil zoophyte of the lowest Silurian or 
Cambrian system, by some supposed to have 
been a hydrozoon allied to bertularia, but 
' by Huxley classed with the Polyzoa. 

1 Oldish (dld'ish), a. Somewhat old; as, an 
I oldish man. 
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Old-maidish (6ld-mad'iBh), a. Like an old 
maid; characteristic of an old maid. 
Oldness (dld'nes), n. The state of being 
old in any of the senses of the word: (a^ 
an advanced state of life or existence ; old 
age ; as, the oldnesi of a man, of an ele- 
phant, or a tree, (b) The state of a long 
continuance ; antiquity ; as, the oldness of 
a building or a garment 
Old -oil (did 'oil), n The name given by 
watchmakei*8 to olive-oil after it has been 
purified and rendered limpid 
Old- said t (dld'sed), a. Long since said; 
said of old. Spenser. 

Oldster (old'stdr), n. [Formed on type of 
youtujster ] An old or oldish pei*son; a man 
past middle life. [Collo(iuial. ] 

Old-world ( old - w6rld ' ), a. Belonging 
t<» a prehistoric or far bygone age; anti- 
quated ; old-fashioned. ‘ Old-world mam- 
moths bulked in ice ’ Tennyson. * Old-world 
trains, upheld at court.' Tennyson 
Olea (dle-a), n [L , the olive-tree ] The 
systematic name of the olive, a genus of 
plants, uat. order Oleacere. See Olive. 
Oleaceas (o-le-a'se-e). n pi [From olea, one 
of the genera ] Anat order of monopctalous 
exogenous plants, allied to or united with 
Jasminacea}, and ehieily inhabiting tem- 
perate climates. They are shrubs or trees, 
with opposite simple or compound leaves, 
and smtdl dowers The species of the order 
best known in this country are the olive 
{Olea europoea), the lilac {Syringa vulgaris), 
the evergreen phillyrea, the privet (Ligus- 
trum), and the ash (Fra.xiiius) The flowers 
are fre(iuently sliglitly fragrant. The bark 
of the olive, but especially of the ash, is very 
bitter and astringent, and highly celebrated 
as a febrifuge. The purgative called manna 
is a solidified discharge from the bark of 
several species of ash, especially from Frax- 
imts orniis. The young fruits of the lilac 


colourless, tasteless, and combustible. It is 
so called from its property of forming with 
chlorine an oily compound, C9H4Cl^ the 
oil of the Dutch chemists. It has an aro- 
matic odour not unlike that of oil of cara- 
I ways. 

Olefine (d'le-fin), n. A general name of 
hydrocarbons of the formula CnHto, homo- 
logous with ethylene : so called from their 
property of forming oily compounds with 
I bromine and chlorine, like Dutch liquid 
1 Oleic (o-le'ikV a Pertaining to or derived 
from oil —Oleic acid (Ci8H340.^), an acid 
I resulting from the action of linseed and 
j some otlier oils upon potaSh, and during { 
the formation of soap It is an oily liquid, I 
having a slight smell and a pungent taste 
Of all the <»ily acids it is the most easily 
decomposed. It enters largely into the 
composition of soaps, forming with potash 
soft soap and with soda hard soap. 
Olelferous (6-le-if'6r-u8), a. Producing oil ; 
as, olei/erotts seeds. 

Oleine (d'le-in), n. [L. ofeuw, oil.] One of 
the most widely distributed of the natural 
fats. It is the trioleic ether of the alcohol 
glycerine, and has the formula C3H5 (Cig 
Oleine becomes liquid at 100° 0. 
Calleii also Elaine. 

Oleograph (o'le-6-graf), n. [L. oleum, oil, 
and Or. grapho, to write.] A picture pro- 
tluced in oils by a process analogous to tliat 
of lithographic printing. 

Oleomargarin, Oleomargarine (6'ie-6- 
niar"ga-rm), w. [L oleum, oil. and £. 
uiargarin.] A substitute for butter pre- 
pared by chopping clean animal fat fine and 
boiling it ; when cool it is churned with 
pure fresh milk, washed, worked over, salted 
and packed for the market It has been 
claimed for this compound that when well 
prepared from fresh sound material it is 
scarcely distinguishable from pure butter, 


Olibau (oFl-ban), n. Same as Olibanum. 

Ollliwum (o-lib'a-num), n. [L.L. olibanum 
—probably contr. from L. oleum, oil, and 
libanus, fraukinoense, from Heb. lebdrulh. 
At. luhdn, frankincense.] A gum resin used 
as incense; frankincense. See Frankin- 
cense. 

I Olid, OlidOUB (oUld, ol'id-us), a. [L. olidus, 
from oleo, to smell. ] Having a strong dis- 
agreeable smell. Sir T, Browne; Boyle. 
[Rare ] 

01ifaiint,t Oliphantft n. Elephant. Chau- 
cer. 

OligSBmia (ol-i-g§'mi-a), n. [Gr. oligos, little, 
and haitna, blood ] In pathol. that state of 
the system in which there is a deficiency of 
blood. 

Oligandrous (ol-i-gan'drus), a. [Gr. oligos, 
few, and aner, anaros, a male ] In hot. ap- 
plied to a plant that has fewer than twenty 
stamens. 

Oligarch (ol'i-gttrk), n. A member of an 
oligarchy; one of a few in power. 

Ollgarchal (ol-i-gar'kal), a. Same as Oli- 
garchic 

Oligarchic, Oligarchical (ol-i-gar'kik, ol-i- 
giir'kik-al), a. Pertaining to oligarchy, or 
government by a few. 

Oligarchist (ol'i-gar-kist), n. An advocate 
or supporter of oligarchy. 

Olijgarchy (ol'i-g^r-ki), n [Gr. oUgarchia — 
ohgos, few, and arch^, rule ] A form of 
government in which the supreme power 
is placed in the hands of a small exclusive 
class, those who form such a class or body. 

By the threat body of the clergy he was regarded 
as t)ie ablest .uui most intrepid tribune that had ever 
defended their riglits against the olig-archy of prel- 
ates. Macaulay, 

Oligist (ol'i-jist), 71, [Fr. oligiste, for ogiliste, 
from Gr. oligistos, least, from being poor in 
metal ] A crystallized oxide of iron com- 
prising the common specular iron-ore and 


form an infusion scarcely inferior to gentian. 
Oleaginous (o-le-aj'in-us), a. [L oleaginus, 
from oleum, oil ] 1. Having the qualities 
of oil ; oily ; unctuous — 2. Fig applied to 
persons, manners, and the like ; smoothly 
and hypocriticallysauctiriionious ; unwliole- 
somely and affectedly fawning ; oily. 

The lank party who snuffles the responses with such 
oleaginous sanctimony. Farrar. 

Oleaginousness (o-le-aj'in-us-nes), n The 
state of being oleaginous or oily ; oiliness. 
Oleamen (d-le'a-men), n. [L. oleum, oil.] A 
liuiment or soft unguent prepared from oil. 
Oleamide (d-le'a-mid), n [L oleum, oil, 
and £. amide ] (CigHj^sNO.) An amide ob- 
tained by the action of alcoholic ammonia 
on the oil of almonds, or the oil of hazel- 
nuts, &c. It forms crystalline nodules, which 
become yellow and rancid on being exposed 
to the air. It is insolulile in water, but dis- | 
solves easily in warm alcohol. 1 

Oleander (6-le-an'd6r), n. [Fr. oUandre ; 
L.L arodandruin, in Isidore lorandrum, by j 
corruption for rhododendron (which see). 
Littri.] A plant of the uat. order Apocyu- 
aceee, genus Nerium, the N. Oleander, 
known also by the name of rose -bay, a 
beautiful evergreen shrub, with llo Wei'S in 
clustei's, of a fine colour, but of an indif- 
ferent smell The plant, especially the 
bark of the root, is medicinal and poisonous. 
See Nerium. 

Oleaster (o-le-as't^r), n. [L., from olea, the 
olive-tree ] Wild olive, an old name for 
Elieagnus, a genus of plants belonging to 
the nat order Elu3agnacefiB (which see). 
The species have a resemblaiice to the 
olive, hence the name E angustifolia is 
a low tree, with yellow flowers, which emit 
a strong scent, especially at night. E. ori- 
entalis yields a large fruit, used in Persia as 
an article of dessert under the name of 
zinzeyd. E. arborea and con^erta also yield 
fruits, which are eaten in Nepal. 

01e&t6 (d'le-aty n, A salt of oleic acid. 
Olecranal (u-lek'ra-nal), a. Pertaining to 
the olecranon. 

Olecranon (6-lek'ra-nou), n. [Gr. Olene, the 
ulna, and kranon, the head. ] in amt. the 
head of the ulna, a process of one of the 
bones of Uie forearm, forming part of the 
elbow-joint. 

Olefiant (d-lS'fi-ant), a. [L. oleum, oil, and 
facia, to make.] Forming or producing oil. 
—Olejlani gas, the name originally given to 
ethymne or heavy carburetted hydrogen. It 
is a compound of carbon and jhydrogen in 
the proportion expressed by the formula 
C|H4, and is obtained by heating a mixture 
of two measures of sulphuric acid and one 
of alcohol It was discovered in 1796. It is 


that it is a perfectly wholesome article of 
food, and that from its superior keeping 
([ualities it is peculiarly adapted for expor- 
tation to warm climates. 

Oleometer (o-le-om'et-er), n. [L oleum, 
oil, and Gr metron, a measure ] An instru- 
ment to ascertain the weight and purity of 
oil ; an elwometer. 

Oleon (6'le-ou), n. A liquid obtained by 
the distillation of a mixture of oleine and 
lime 

Oleo-phosphorlc (6'le-6 fo8-for"ik), a. Ap- 
plied to an oily acid contained in the brain 
It IS a compound of oleine and phosphoric 
acid 

Oleoptene (6-le-op'ten), n. Same as Elce- 
optene. 

Oleoresln ( 6'le-6-re-zn ), n [L oleum, oil, 
and E resin (which see). ] A natural mixture 
of an essential oil and a resin, forming the 
vegetable balsams 

OleosaccliaiTim (o'le-6-8ak"ka-runi), n. A 
mixture of oil and sugar 
Oleose. Oleous (6'le-6s, o'le-us), a. [L. ole- 
osus, from oleum, oil) Oily; having the 
nature or character of oil. 

Oleoslty (O-le-os'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being oily or fat; oiliuess; fatness. 

How knew you him? 

By his viscosity, 

Kis oleosity, ami his suscitabillty, B. yonson, 

Oleraceous (ol-Cr-a'shus), a. [L. oleraceus, 
from oiem, pot-herbs.] In hot. applied 
to plants having esculent properties, such 
as are fit for kitchen use, or having the na- 
ture of a pot-herb. 

Olfact (ol-fakt'), v.t. [L olfacto, olfacio — 
oleo, to smell, and facia, to make.] To 
smell: used in burlestjue. Huddrras. 
Olfaction (ol-fak'shon), n. The sense of 
smell ; smelling. 

Olfactlve (ol-fak'tiv), a. Same as Olfactory. 
Olfactor (ol-fak'tCr), n. The organ of smell; 
the nose. [Hare. } 

If thy nose. Sir Spirit, were anything more than 
the ghost of an olfactor, I would offer thee a pinch 
(of snuff) Southey. 

Olfactoxy (ol-fak'to-ril a. [L olfacio, olf ac- 
tum, to smell, from ol in oleo, to smell, and 
facia, to make: ol is the same root as in 
odour, and in Gr. oz 6 , to smell] Pertain- 
ing to smelling ; having the sense of smell- 
ing; as, olfactory or first pair of inerves, pro- 
perly olfactory lobes, the nerves coming off 
directly above the ethmoid bone. They arise 
from the part of the brain called corpora 
striata, and numerous filaments from them, 
perforating the ethmoid bone, are distributed 
over the mucous membrane of the nose. 
Olfactory (ol-fak'to-rl), n. An organ of 
smelling. 


the micaceous specular iron-ore ; also, he- 
matite having a crystalline structure 

Ollgistic (ol-i-jist'ik), a Of or pertaining to 
oligist, or specular iron-ore, 

I Oligocene (o-n'go-sen), a. [Gr. oligos, little, 
and kainos, recent J In geol slightly re- 
cent; somewhat more recent than eocene: 
Sj^eciflcally applied to certain tertiary beds 
held to be intermediate between the eocene 
and miocene, namely, the Osborne, Headon, 
and Bembridge beds of the eocene and the 
lower miocene group These beds are best 
developed in Germany, 

OligOCh80ta(o-li'g6-ke"ta), 71 pi [Ov. oligos, 
few, and chaite, hair ] An order of Annel- 
ida, comprising the earth-worms, in which 
there arc few setro or bristles 

Ollgoclase (o-li'go-klas),?!. [Gr. small, 
and klasis, a fracture.] A soda-lime fel- 
spar, the soda predominating; it occurs in 
granite, porphyry, and other metarnorphic 
and volcanic rocks. Called also Soda-fel- 
spar. 

Oilgocythseina (o-li'g0-8l-the"ma), n. [Gr. 
oligos, few, kytos, a cell, and haima, blood,] 
In pathol. a condition of the blood in which 
there is a paucity of red corpuscles. 

Ollgodon (o-lig'o-don), n [Gr oligos, little, 
few, and odous, odontos, a tooth.] A genus 
of small serpents, family Colubridse; the 
SDotted adder. 

Oiigonlte, Oligon-spar (oi'i-gon-it, ol'f- 
gon-spar), n. A variety of siderite or sparry 
iron-ore, carbonate of iron, containing 
twenty-five per cent of protoxide of man- 
ganese, found at Ehrenfriedersdorf In Sax- 
ony. 

OlljgospermouB (o-lig'd-sp^ir-mus), a. [Gr. 
oligos, few, and sperma, seed.] In hot hav- 
ing few seeds. 

Oligotrophy (o-Ii-got'ro-fl), n. [Or oligos, 
little, and nourishment. ] Deficiency 

of nourishment. 

Olio (o'li-o), n. [From Sp. oUa, Pg. olha 
(both pron. olya), a dish of meat boiled or 
stewed; I. olla, a pot.] 1. A dish of stewed 
meat. 

Besides a good oho, the dishes were trifling, . . . 
not at all fit for an Englisli stomach. Evelyn. 

2. A mixture; a medley. ‘This olio of a 
play, this unnatural mixture of comedy and 
tragedy.’ Dryden.—S. A miscellany; a col- 
lection of various pieces : chiefly applied to 
a musical collection. 

OUpbant (ol'i-fant), 71. [Old form of ele- 
phant.] An obsolete musical instrument of 
the horn kind, so called because it was 
made of Ivory. 

OUtory (ol'l-to-rl), a. [L. olitorius. olltory, 
from oluH, pot-herbs.] Produced In or be- 
longing to a kitchen -garden; as, olitory 
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seeds. * At convenient distance toward the 

olitory fSiLtden/ Evelyn. 

OUva (o-lV va). n. l. The olive-shell, so named ' 1 
from the olive-like shape of the shell, a 

g enus of gasteropods of the order Pectlni- 
ranchiata. Recent species inhabit various 
depths, but chiefly a muddy bottom, and 
fossil species are found in the London clay. 
Also called Olive. -~2. Olive-tree gum. 
OUvaceoUB (ol-i-va'shus), a. [From L oUva, 
olive ] Of the colour of the olive ; having 
the qualities of olives. 

OUvaCiy (ol'i-va-rl), a. Resembling an olive. 
— Olivary process, in anat. a small ridge 
running transversely between, and a little 
behind, the roots of the anterior clinoid 
processes of the sphenoid bone, and by some 
considered as the fourth clinoid process. 
OUvastert (ol-i-vas't^r), a. [O. Fr. oHvastre, 
Mod. Ft. olivdtre, from L. oUva, olive.] Of 
the colour of the olive ; tawny. 

The banyans arc olivasUr, or of a tawny com- 
plexion. Str T. Herbert. 

Olive (oriv), n. [Fr. olive, L. oliva. Same root 
as oil 1 1. The English name of the genus 
Olea There are several species, but the ' 
most important is the common olive (O c?/>- 
Topoea). It is a low branching evergreen 



Olive (Olea euro/>aa). 


tree, in height from 20 to 30 feet, with stiff 
narrow dark-green or bluish leaves. The 
flowers are produced in small axillary 
bunches, and appear in June, July, and 
August. The fruit is a berried drupe of an 
oblong spheroidal form, with a thin, smooth, 
and usually blackish skin, containing a 
greenish soft pulp adherent to a rough, ob- 
long, and very hard stone. It is bitter and 
nauseous, but replete with a bland oil. 
The olive is a native of Syria and other 
Asiatic countries, and flourishes only in 
warm and comparatively dry jparts of the 
world It grows slowly, and is very long- 
lived The olive-tree has in all ages been 
held in peculiar estimation It was anciently 
sacred to Minerva Olive wreaths were used 
by the Greeks and Romans to crown the 
brows of victors, and it is still universally re- 
garded as an emblem of peace The wood of 
the olive-tree is beautifully veined, and has 
an j^reeable smell It is in great esteem with 
cabijjet-makers, on account of the fine pol- 
ish of which it is susceptible. But the ohve- 
tree is principally cultivated for the sake of 
its oil, which is contained in the pericarp. 
(See Olive-oil.) It is cultivated for this 
purpose in Italy, France, .Spain, Malta, Tur- 
key, the Ionian Islands, (Sre Another spe- 
cies of olive, the inhabits China, 

Japan, and Cochin-China The flowers are 
used by the Chinese to mix with and per- 
fume their tea, and also, togetlier with the 
leaves, for adulterating tea. The only Amer- 
ican species (0. americaim.s) is in some dis- 
tricts called devil-wood., on account of the 
excessive hardness of the wood and the ex- 
treme difftculty of splitting it— 2. The fruit 
or drupe of the olive, from which olive-oil 
is obtained, and which is also much used as 
a condiment. Preserved or pickled olives 
are the green unripe fruit deprived of part 
of their bitterness by soaking them in wa- 
ter, and then preserved In an aromatized 
solution of salt.— 3. The colour of the olive: 
a colour composed of violet and green mixed 
In nearly equal proportions. ~ 4. Same as 
OUva. 
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011T6 (oFiv), a. Relating to the olive; of the 
colour of the olive; brown, tending to a 
yellowish-green. 

Ollye-hraZLOh (oFiv-braash),n. 1. A branch 
of the olive-tree: the emblem of peace.-— 
2. pi. Fig. children. 

OUved (ol'ivdV a. Decorated with olive 
trees or branenes. * Green as of old each 
oliv'd portal smiles.’ T. Warton. 

Olive -grreen (ol'iv-gren), n. A colour re- 
sembling that of the olive. 

OUvenlt^ (oTiv-en-It), n. An arseniate of 
copper of an olive-gi’een colour, occurring 
in prismatic crystals, and also in reniform, 
granular, and fibrous crusts. Called also 
Olive-ore and Olivinite. 

Olive-oil (oTiv-oil), n. A fixed oil obtained 
by expression from the ripe fruit or peri- 
carp of the olive {Olea europma). It is an 
insipid, inodorous, pale-yellow or green- 
ish-yellow, viscid fluid, unctuous to the 
feel, inflammable, incapable of combining 
with water, and nearly insoluble in alcohol. 
It is the lightest of all the fixed oils. There 
are four different kinds of olive-oil known 
in the districts where it is prepared, {a) That 
which is expressed from the ripe fruit im- 
mediately after being collected is most 
esteemed, and is called virgin oil. (b) Or- 
dinal oil, prepared by pressing the olives, 
previously crushed and mixed with boiling 
water, or made from the olives which have 
been used for obtaining the vii^in oil. 
(e) Oil of the infernal regions (huile d'enfer), 
collected from the surface of the water 
which has been employed in the preceding 
operation, after being left in large reser- 
voirs for some time. It is only fit for burn- 
ing in lamps; hence called also lamp oil. 
Id) Fermented oil, obtained by leaving the 
ii’esh olives in heaps for some time, and 
pouring boiling water over them before 
pressing the oil. Olive-oil is much used as 
an article of food in the countries in which 
it is produced, and to a smaller extent in 
other countries, to which it is exported also 
for medicinal and manufacturing purposes, 
tVre. The best olive-oll is said to be made in 
the vicinity of Aix, in France ; the kind 
known by the name of Florence oil is also 
of a superior quality, and is mostly used for 
culinary purposes By far the largest por- 
tion of olive-oil brought to England is im- 
ported from Italy, principally from Galli- 
poli Spain also sends us a large quantity. 
Called also Sweet-oil. 

Olive-ore (oriv-6r), n. Same as Olivenite, 
or arseniate of copper 

Oliver (ol'i-v^r), n A small tilt-hammer 
worked by the foot 

01ivere,t u [Fr. oUvier] An olive-tree. 
Chaucer. 

Olivet (oTi-vet), n. A kind of mock pearl, 
used as beads, and In traffic with savage 
nations. Simmonds. 

Olivetan (o-liv'e-tan), n. A member of a re- 
ligious order of the !^man Catholic Church, 
an offshoot of the great Benedictine order, 
founded in 1313 by Tolomei of Siena Called 
also Monks of the Order of Mount Olivet. 
Olive-wood (ol'iv-wud), n. 1. The wood of 
the olive-tree. It takes a fine polish, and is 
much used for small fancy ornamental 
articles, and on the Continent for furniture. 
2 The popular name of plants of the genus 
Elajodendron. 

Olive-wort (oViv-wCrt). n. pi. A name ap- 
plied to any plant of the nat. order Oleacese. 
OliveyATd (olTv-ykrd). n. An inclosure or 
piece of ground in which olives are culti- 
vated. Ex. xxiii 11. 

Olivll, Olivile (ol'lv-il, ol'iv-il), n. A white, 
brilliant, starchy powder, obtained from 
the gum of the olive-tree. 

Ollvin, Olivine (oTiv-in), 71. A sub-species 
of chrysolite of an olive-green colour. See 
Chrysolite. 

Olivinite (oTiv-in-It), n. Same as Olivenite. 
OliVinoid (ol'i-vin-oid), n A substance oc- 
curriug in meteorites resembling olivin. 
OUa (oVla), 71. [L. olla, an earthen pot or 
jar, sometimes used lor holding the ashes 
of the dead ; Sp. olla, a jar, whence olio ] 
1. A kind of cinerary jar or um —2 An olio. 
—Olla podrida [Sp., lit. rotten or putrid 
pot], the name of a favourite dish with all 
classes in Spain. It consists of a mixture 
of all kinds of meat cut into small pieces, 
and stewed with various kinds of vegetables. 
Hence the term is also applied to any incon- 
gruous mixture or miscellaneous collection. 
0^ (olla), n. A palm leaf pr^ared for 
writing on in the East Indies. The pen is 
a sharpened piece of wood or metal. 


OlUte (olTIt), 71. [L. oWa, a pot.] In mineral. 
potstone (which see). 

Olograph (oFo-graf), n. Same as Holograph, 

Ology (oVo-jl), 71. [E. termination, from Gr. 
logos, discourse.] A science whose name 
ends in -ology; hence, any science or branch 
of knowledge. [Generally used jocularly.] 

He had a smattering of mechanics, of physiology, 
geology, mineralogy, and all other ologus whatso- 
ever. jOe Qutncey. 

Olpe (ol'pe), n. [Gr. a leathern oil-flask. ] 
A name sometimes given to an ancient Jug 
which has no spout, but an even rim or lip. 
Fairholt. 

Olympiad (o-lim'pi-ad), n. [Gr. olympias, 
olympiados, from Olympia, a district in 


ancient Elis, where the Olympic games were 
held.] A period of four years reckoned 
from one celebration of the Olympic games 
to another, by which the Greeks computed 
time, from 776 B.C., the first year of the first 
Olympiad, till 394 A.D., the second year of 
the 293d Olympiad. 

0l3fmplan, Olympic (fi-lim'pi-an, o-lim'pik), 
a. Pertaining to Olympus or to Olympia in 
Greece.— Olympic games, or Olympics, the 
great national festival of the ancient Greeks, 
celebrated at intervals of four years in hon- 
our of Zeus, the father of the gods, on the 
plain of Olympia. (See OLYMPIAD.) I’he fes- 
tival commenced with sacriflees, followed by 
contests in racing, wrestling, &c. ; and closed 
on the fifth day with processions, sacrifices, 
and banquets to the victors. The victors 
were crowned with garlands of wild olive ; 
and on their return home they were re- 
ceived with extrafudlnary distinction, and 
enjoyed numerous honours and privileges. 
Ol3rmplonlC (6-lim'pi-on'Tk), n. [Gr. Olym- 
pos, and nilci', victory.] An ode on an Olym- 
pic victory. Johnson. 

Omagra (om'a-gra), ti. [Gr. Crnos, the shoul- 
der, and agra, a seizure. ] Gout in the 
shoulder; pain of the shoulder. 
Omander-wood ( 6-man'd6r-wqd ), n. A 
variety of ebony or Calamander wood, ob- 
tained in Ceylon from Diospyros Ebenaster. 
Omasum (o-ina'sum), n. [L.] The third 
stomach of ruminating animals; the many- 
plies. Called also Psalterium. 

Ombre (om^bdr), n. [Fr., from Sp. Sombre. 
man, L. homo.] A game at caids borrowed 
from the Spaniards, usually played by three 
persons, though sometimes by two or five. 
‘She had rather go to Lady Centaure's and 
play at ombre.' Taller. 

Ombrometer (om-brom'et-6r), n. [Gr. otn- 
&m,raii),and7«et7’07i,amea8ure.] A machine 
or instrument to measure the quantity of 
rain that falls. See Rain-gauge. 

Omega (o-me'ga), n. [Gr. o, and mega,. 
great, lit. tlie great or long o.] The name 
of the last letter of the Greek alphabet, aa 
Alpha, A, is the first. Hence in Scripture, 
Alpha and Omega denotes the first and the 
last, the beginning and the ending. Rev. 
i. 8. 

’Omega! thou art Lord,’ they said, 

* We find no motion in the dead.’ Tennyson. 

Omelet, Omelette (om'e-let), n. [Fr. auim- 
lette, omelette; origin unknown.] A kind of 
pancake or fritter made with eggs and 
other ingredients. 

Omen ( 6‘men ), n [ L. omen, older osmen,. 
from 08 , oris, the mouth, or else from auris, 
the ear. See Ear ] A casual event or oc- 
currence thought to portend good or evil ; 
a sign or indication of some future event ; 
a prognostic; an augury; a presage. ‘ 0 voice 
from which their omens all men drew.’ 
Tennyson. 

Without a sign, his sword the brave man draws, 

And asks no ometi but his country's cause Pofe. 

Omen ( 6'men ), v. i. To proOTosticate as an 
omen ; to give Indication of the future ; to 
augur; to betoken; as, it omened ill of the 
enterprise that Balbus conducted it. 

Omen (6'men), V. t. To foresee or foretell, aa 
by the aid of an omen; to divine; to pre- 
dict. ‘The yet unknown verdict, of which, 
however, all omened the tragical contents.’ 
Sir W. Scott. 

Omened (6'mend), a. Containing or accom- 
panied by an omen or prognostic. ‘Omen'd 
voice.’ Pope. 

Omening (o'men-ing), n. An augury; a prog- 
nostl cation. 

These evil orntnings do but point out conclusions 
which are most likely to come to pass. 

Sir rV. Scott. 

Omental (6-men'tal), a. Relating to or con- 
nected with the omentum, ‘The omental 
splenules of the porpoise. ' Owen. 
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Omentum (5-inen'tum), n. [L.] InaiWLt 
the caul or epiploon. 

Omer(6'in6r), n. [Heb.] A Hebrew measure, 
the tenth of an ephah. £x. xvi. 86. 
<taUletlcalt (om-i*let'ik*al), a. Same as 
Homiletic. 

Ominatet (om'i-nat), v.t [L. ominor, from 
oTnen (which see).] To presage; to fore- 
token; to prognosticate. ‘I take no plea- 
sure, God knows, to omiimte ill to my dear 
nation.* Seasonable Sermons, 1644. 
Ominatet (om'i-natx v.i. To foretoken; to 
show prognostics ’ I'his ommates sadly, as 
to our divisions with the Romanists.’ Dr. 
H. More. 

Omlnationt (om-i-na'shon), n. The act of 
ominating; a foreboding; a presaging; prog- 
nostic. ‘Ominations by woi*d8, names, &c.’ 
Dr. Spencer. 

Ominous (om'i-nus), a. [L. ominosm, from 
omen (which see) ] 1. 1 Characterized by 
omens of some kind ; prophetic. 

Though he had a good ominous name to have 
made peace, nothing followed. Bacot 

2. Containing or exhibiting an ill onion or 
ill omens; foreboding or presaging evil; in- 
dicating a future evil event; inauspicious. 

In the heathen worship of God, a sacrifice without 
a heart was accounted ominous South 

Ominously (om'i-nus-li), adv. 1. In an om- 
inous manner; with ill omen; presageful of 
evil; as, it happened ominously for his 
future prospects —2 t Prophetically; with 
good or bad omens. 

To me how ominously the prophets sung, 

Even from the time that heavenly infant sprung 
In my chaste womb! Sandys. 

Ominousness (om'i-nus-nes), 71. Tliequality 
of being ominous. ‘ The ominousness of this 
embassy. ’ Hat net 

Omissible (o-mis'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
omitted. 

Omission (o-mi'shon), 7i [Fr., from L. 
omissio, from omitto, omissus, to let go, give 
up.] 1. Tlie act of omitting; as, (a) a ne- 
glect or failure to do something which a 
person had power to do, or which duty re- 
quired to be done ; the act of prcterrnittiug 
or passing over. ‘ Omission to do wliat is 
necessary.’ Shak. 

The most natural division of all offences, is into 
those of omission and those of commission 

ytddison 

(d) The act of leaving out ; as, the ommion 
of a paragraph in a printed article —2, That 
which is omitted or left out. 

■emissive (d-mis'iv), a. Leaving out; neglect- 
ful. 

This silence is no argument of their existence, be- 
cause we find him omissive mother particulars of 
the like nature Stackhouse 

Omlsslvely (o-niis'iv-li). adv. In an omis- 
sive manner; by leaving out. 

Omit (b-mit'), v.t pret tfc pp. ennitted; ppr. 
omitting [L. omitto, to neglect, disregard, 
say nothing of— prefix ob, and mitto, to send. ] 

1. To leave, pass by, or neglect ; to fail or 
forbear to do or to u.se ; to disregard ; to 
pretermit; as, to omit duties 'Omit no 
opportunity.’ Shak ~2 To leave out; not 
to insert or mention ; as, to omit an item 
from a list. 

Omlttaucet (o-mlt'ans), n Omission; for- 
bearance; neglect, 'Omittance Is no quit- 
tance ’ Shak. 

Omltter (6-mit'6r). n. One M'ho omits or 
neglects. ‘ The omitters thereof should not 
mutually censure each other.' Fuller. 
Omueitv, Omniety (om-ne'i-tl. om-ni'e-tl), 
n. That which is essentially all; that which 
comprehends all; the Deity. Sir T. Browne. 
OmuibUB (om'ni-busX n [L. , for all, pi. dat. 
from omnis, all] 1. A long -bodied four- 
wheeled vehicle for carrying passengers, 
generally between two fixed stations, the 
seats being arranged lengthwise, the pass- 
engers facing, and the entrance at the rear. 
Omnibuses were first started in Paris in 
1662, revived there in 1827, and introduced 
into London in 1829 - 2 In glass-making, a 
sheet-iron cover for articles in an annealing 
arch, to protect them from draughts of air. 
£. H. Knight— Omnibus box, a large box 
in a theatre, on the same level as, and hav- 
ing commu^cation with, the stage. Some- 
times called OmnQnis. ‘ Having Just arrived 
from the omnibus at the opera. Thackeray. 
Omnicorporeal (om'ni-kor-pd"rb-a]). a. 
fL omnis, all, and corporeus, corporeal, from 
corpus, corporis, body. 1 Comprehending all 
matter; embracing all substance. [Rare.] 

He both incorporeal and omnicorporeal, for 
there U nothing of any body which he is not. 

Cudtvorlh. 

OmalfitrlOUf (om-ni-f&'rl-us), a. [L. onmi- 


farius, from omnis, all.] Of all varieties, 
forms, or kinds. * Omnifarious kinds of 
motion.* Norris. 

OmnlferouB (om-nifbr-us), a. [L. omnifer 
—omnis, all, and fero, to bear.] All-bear- 
ing; producing all kinds. 

Onmlflc (om-nifik), a. [L. omnis, all, and 
facio, to make.] All-creating. [Rare.] 

Thou deep, peace 

Said then th‘ omuffic Word; your discord end. 

Milton. 

Omnlform (om'ni-form), a. [L. omnis, all, 
and forma, form.] Having every form or 
shape. ‘The omniform essence of God.' 
Norris. 

Omnlformity (om-ni-for'ml-ti), n The qua- 
lity of being ornniforni ‘ Her (the soul’s) 
self-evident omniformity.' Dr. U. More. 
Omnlfy (om'ni-fi), v t. To enlarge so as to 
rentier universal. (Rare ] 

‘i'nntfy the disputed point into a transcendant, 
and you may defy the opponent to lay hold of it. 

Colertdj^e. 

Omnigenous (om-nij'en-us), a. [L omni- 
genus— omnis, all, every, and genus, kind.] 
Consisting of all kinds. 

Omnlgrapll (om'ni-graO, n. [L. omnis, all, 
and Gr. grapho, to describe or write.] A 
pantograph [Rare.] 

Omnlparient (om-ni-pa'rl-ent), a. [L. om- 
nis, all, and pario, to bring forth or pro- 
duce 1 Bringing forth or producing all 
things; all-bearing. [Rare ] 

Omniparity (om-ni-par'i-tl), n [L omnis, 
nil, and par, equal ] General equality. 
Onmlparous (om-nip'a-rus), a. All-bear- 
ing; omniparient. 

Omnipatient (om-ni-pa'shent), a. Capable 
of enduring anything; having unlimited en- 
durance. ‘(Man’s) omnipotent or rather 
omnipatient talent of being gulled.' Car- 
lyle. [Rare.] 

Oinnlper cipience, Onmlperciplency (om'- 
ni-per-sip"i-eii8, om'ni p6r-8ip"i en-si), 7i [L. 
otnnis, all, and percipiens, perceiving ] Tlie 
state of being omnipercipient; perception 
of everything. 'Omniperapience terrestrial ’ 
Dr. H. More ‘The communication of this 
omnipercipiency to saints or angels ’ Dr. H 
More. 

Omnlperdpient (oni'ni-pbr-sip^i-ent), a 
Perceiving everything. ‘An omnipercipient 
omnipresence ’ Dr H More. 
Omnipotence (om-nip'o-tens), n. [L. om- 
nipotens— omnis, all, and potens, powerful.] 

1 The state of being omnipotent; almighty 
power; unlimited or infinite power; an attri- 
bute of God. Hence it is sometimes used 
for God. 

Will Omnipotence reglect to save 
The suffering \ irtuc of the wise and brave t Pope 
A limited Dci»y was a recognized ronception of I 
antiquity. Confounded and astonished by the vast- ' 
ness of a real ornmpi tence and the iiiconccivabicncss | 
of the acts involved in it, the ancients took refuge in ' 
the idea, as all th.it reason could afford of that Cod- ; 
ship which reason could not deny Dr Mozley 

2 Unlimited power over particular things 

Whatever fortune 

Can give or take, love wants not, or despises ; 

Or by his own om?tipctence supplies 

Siry Denham. 

Omnipotency (om-nip'o-ten-si), n. Same as 
Omnipotence 

Omnipotent (om-nip'o-tent), a. [See above ] 

1. Almighty; possessing unlimited power; 
alljiowerful ; as. the omnipotent Creator - 

2, Having unlimited power of a particular 
kind. 

You were also, Jupiter, a swan, for the love of 
Leda ; oh omnipotent love! how near the god drew 
to the complexion of a goose. Shak. 

The Omnipotent, the Almighty; one of the 
appellations of the Godhead. 

So spake the Omnipotent, and with his words 
All seem’d well pleased Milton. 

Omnipotently (om-nip'o-tent-li), adv. In 
an omnipotent manner ; with almighty 
power; with unlimited power, *Omnip>o- 
tently kind ’ Young. 

Omnipresence (om-ni-prez'ens), n. [L. oiH'- 
nis, all, and proesens, present. ] The quality of 
being omnipresent; presence in every place 
at the same time : unbounded or urdversal 
presence; ubiquity. Omnipresence is an 
attribute peculiar to God. 

Adam, thou know'st his omnipresence fills 
Lands, sea, and air. Milton, 

Omnlpresenoyt (om-nl-prez'en-si), n. Om- 
nipresence. 

Onintoresent (om-ni-prez'ent), a. Present 
in all places at the same time; ubiquitary. 

Omnipresent organic laws penetrating the material 
world, penetrating the moral world of human life and 
society, which insist on being obeyed in all that we 


do and handle—which we cannot alter, cannot modify 
—which will go with us and assist and befriend us, u 
we recognise and comply with them— which inexor- 
ably make themselves felt In failure and disaster it 
we neglect or attempt to thwart them. 

y. A. Proud*. 

Omnlpresentlal (om'ni-pre-zen^'shal), a. 
Implying universal presence. 

Hif> omnipresential filling all things, being an in- 
separable property of his divine nature, always agreed 
to him. South, 

Omniprevalent (om-ni-pre'va-lent), a. All- 
prevalent; entirely prevalent; prevalent 
everywhere. ‘ The Earl of Warwick, omni- 
prevalent at court in the declining of his 
co-rival, the Duke of Somerset.' Fuller. 
Omniscience, Onmiscienoy (om-ni'shi-ens, 
om-ni'shi-en-si), n. [L. omnis, all, and sden- 
tia, knowledge, from scio, to know.] The 
quality of being omniscient; universal know- 
ledge; knowledge unbounded or infinite. 
Omniscience is an attribute peculiar to God. 

‘ The omniscience of a god.’ Dryden. 
Omniscient (om-nl'shi-ent), a. Having om- 
niscience or universal knowledge or know- 
ledge of all things; infinitely knowing ; as, 
the omniscient God. 

Whatsoever is known is some way present; and 
tli.it which IS present cannot but be known by him 
v.\\o is ontntseteuf South. 

Omnisciently (om-ni'shi-ent-li), adv. In an 
omniscient manner; by universal knowledge 
or omniscience 

OmnisciouBt (om-ni'shi-us), «. All-know- 
ing; omniscient. 

I dare not pronounce him omtiisriouf, that being 
an attribute iiuiivitlually proper to the Godhead 

Hakervill 

Omnispective (om-ni-spekt'iv), o [L. om- 
nis. all, and specto, to see 1 Able to see all 
things; l)eholdiiig everything ‘ Great, om- 
niscient, omnispective \umev.’ Boyce. 
Omnium (om'ni-um), ri [L 07n7i<V, all.] A 
term used on the Stock Exchange to express 
the aggregate value of the different stocks 
in winch a loan is funded. M'Culloch 
Omnium - gatherum ( om'jii-um-gaTH"6r- 
um), n. A miscellaneous collection of things 
or persons : a confused mixture or melody. 
[Colloquial.] 

Omnivagant(om-niv'a-gant), a. [L omnis, 
and vagor, to wander. ] Wandering anywhere 
and everywhere [Rare ] 

Omnivora (om-niv'o-ra), ti [L. omnis, all, 
and voro, to devour,] A section of the even- 
toed Ungulata, or hoofed mammals, com- 
jnehending the hippopotamus and Suida or 
swine group, so named from their feeding 
l>(»th on animal and vegetable substances. 
The extinct group of the Anoplotheridao 
from the lower teitiary rocks belonged to 
this section. The term has also been ap- 
plied to the Ursidrc, or hear family; and to 
an order of birds, including those insessorial 
species which feed on both animal and vege- 
table substances. 

Omnivorous (om-niv'o-ms), a [L. omni- 
vorus — omnis, all, and voro, to eat] AU- 
devouring ; eating food of every kind indis- 
criminately; as, omnivorous animals 
Omopla'te (6'm6-plat), n [Gr. omoplatS— 
umos, shoulder, and plate, the flat surface 
of a body ] The shoulder-blade or scapula 
Omphacine (omTa-sin), a. [Gr. omphakinos, 
from ornphax, unripe fruit.] Tertaining to 
or expressed from unripe fruit. Omphacine 
oil is a viscous brown juice extracted from 
green olives. With this the wrestlers in 
the ancient gymnastic exercises used to an- 
oint their bodies. 

OmpitialiC (om-farik), a. [Gr. omphalos, the 
navel. ] Pertaining to the navel. 
Omphalocele (om'fa-lo-sgl), n. [Gr. ompha- 
los, navel, and keU, tumour. ] A rupture at 
the navel. 

Omphalode, Omphalodium (om'fa-ldd, 
om-fa-16'di-um), n. [Gr. omphalos, the na- 
vel.] 1. A name applied sometimes to the 
umbilicus or navel.— 2. In hot. the central 
part of the hilum, through which the nutri- 
ent vessels pass into the endosperm. 
Omphalomancy. Omphalomantla (om- 
faro-man-si, onrfal-6-man"8hi-a), n. [Gr. 
omphalos, the navel, and manteia, divina- 
tion.] Divination by means of the number 
of knots in the navel-string of a child, to 
show how many more children its mother 
will have. Dunglison. 

Omphalo * meaenterio ( om ' fa-ld-me-sen- 
ter^lk), a. [Gr. omphalos, the navel.] In 
anat. a term ajpplied to the vessels which, 
at an early period of uterine life, are seen 
to pass from the umbilicus to the mesentery, 
and which constitute the first developed 
vessels of the germ. 
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0 nip]ial 0 pt 70 Mte(om>fa*lop^ 8 i>kH),n. [Gr. 
omphcUoi, we navel, and javohi, wlrit.1 
One of a eect the members of which affirmed 
they could bring their spirit into direct 
communication with God by sitting in deep 
contemplation with their eyes fixed on the 
navel. 

Omplialopter.i Omphaloptlct (om-fa-iop'- 
t6r, om-fa-lop'tlk), n. [Or. omphalos, navel, 
and optikos, optic.] An optical glass that 
is convex on both sides; a double>convex 
lens. 

Omphalorrhagia (om'fa-16-ra"jl-a), n. [Gr. 
omphalos, the navel, and rkSgnym i, to break, 
to burst. ] Hemorrhage from tne navel, par- 
ticularly in new-born children. Dunglison. 

Omphalos (om'fal-os), w. [Gr. ] The navel 
or umbilicus. 

Omphalotomy (om-fa-lot'o-mi), n. [Gr. om- 
phalos, the navel, and temnO, to cut.] The 
operation of dividing the navel-string. 

Omphazlte (om'fa-zit), n. A mineral, leek- 
green pyroxene. 

<torah (oin'ra), n. A Hindu nobleman. 

Omy t (d'mi), a. Mellow, as land. Hay. 

OuXon), prep. [A. Sax. on, an, on, in, upon ; 
D. aan, G. an, O.H G. and Goth, ana; Skr 
ana, in In and on are variant forms of 
one word. See In, also Under.] 1 At or in 
contact with the surface or upi)er part of a 
thing and supported by it ; placed or lying 
in contact with the surface ; as, my book is 
on the table ; the table stands on the floor ; 
the house rests on its foundation; wo lie on 
a bed, or stand on the earth. — 2. Toward 
and to the surface : expressing the motion 
of a thing as coming or falling to tlie sur- 
face of another thing ; as, rain falls on the 
earth. 

Whosoever shall fall an this stone, shall be broken. 

Mat XXI. 44. 

S. Denoting the performing or acting by 
contact with the surface, upper part, or out- 
fllde of anything; as, to play on a liarp, a 
violin, or a drum. 

The unha{)py husband, husband now no more. 

Did OH his tuneful liarp his loss deplore Dryden 

4. In addition to; besides; as, heaps on heaps; 
loss on loss. 

Mischiefs on mischiefs, greater still and more. 

The neighbouring plain with arms is cover’d o'er 
Dryden. 

5. At or near; indicating situation, place, or 
position; as, a fleet or a ship is on the French 
coast, or an island is situated on the coast 
of England ; on each side stands an armed 
man, that Is, at or near each side. -6 Ex- 
pres.sing reliance or dependence ; as. to de- 
pend on a person for help; to rely on; hence, 
indicating the ground of anything; as. he 
will covenant on certain considerations or 
conditions, the considerations being the 
support of the covenant —7. At or in the 
time of; as, on the Sabbath we abstain from 
labour ; on that day he died. [It is usual to 
say. at the hour, on the day, in the week, 
month, or year.]— 8 At the time of, with 
some reference to cause or motive ; as, to 
wear an official dress on public occasions.— 
9. Toward; for, indicating the object of 
some feeling; as, have pity, compassion, 
mercy on him, —10. At the peril of, or for 
the safety of. ‘Hence, on thy life.’ Dryden. 

11. Denoting a pledge or engagement, or put 
before the thing pledged; as, he affirmed or 
promised on his word, or on his honour.— 

12. Denoting imprecation or Invocation, or 
coming to, falling or resting on ; to the ac- 
<;ount of. 

His blood be ott us, and on our children. 

Mat. xxvii 35. 

18. After and in consequence of; imme- 
diately after and as a result ; as, on the rati- 
fication of the treaty the armies were dis- 
banded. 

1 saw him and his wife coming from court, where 
Mrs. C. was presented to her Majesty on her mar- 
riage. Thackeray. 

14. In reference or relation to ; as, on one 
’Side and on the other ; on our part, expect 
punctuality.— 15. In betting, in support of 
the chances of ; on the side of ; as, I betted 
on the red against the black; I put my 
money on Chrlstabel. Hence, to he on, to 
have made a bet or bets; to he well on, to have 
laid bets so as to stand a good chance of win- 
ning. This use of on is perhaps due to the 
fact that in rouge-et-noir the player lays his 
money on the colour on which he bets; 
hence the phrase, I lay on the red.— 
16. Among the staff of or contributors to : 
with names of periodicals; as, he was on 
the Daily News during the war— 17. Point- 
ing to a state, oonditlon, engagement, or 


occupation ; as, on duty ; on the watch ; on 
the outlook.— On a sudden, suddenly.— 
On Jlre, in a state of burning or inflamma- 
tion, and metaphorically, in a rage or pas- 
sion.— On high, in an elevated place ; sub- 
limely.— On the way, on the road, denote 
proceeding, travelling. Journeying, or mak- 
ing progress.— On the wing, in flight; flying ; 
metaphorically, departing.— On it, on’t, is 
used for qfif; as, I heard nothing on't; the 

K ester has a poor trade on*t. [This use 
ow vulgar]— On hand, in present pos- 
session ; as, he has a large stock of goods on 

ha7id. 

On (on), adv. 1. Forward, In progression; 
as, move on; go on. —2. Forward, in succes- 
sion ; as, from father to son, from the son 
to the grandson, and so on. — 8. In continu- 
ance ; without interruption or ceasing ; as, 
sleep on, take your ease ; say on; write on. 

Sing on, sing on, for I can ne'er be cloy’d. Dryden. 
4. Attached to the body; as, his clothes 
are not oji. 

Stiff in brocade, and pinch’d in slays, 

Her patches, paint, and jewels on. Prior. 

5 On the stage or platfonn; before the audi- 
ence. ‘The giant an’t on yet.* Dickens.— 
Neither on nor off, said of a person ; irre- 
solute ; not steaiiy. 

On (on), inter j. Go on; advance; forward 1 

Charge, Chester, charge 1 On, Stanley, on i 
Were the last words of Mariiiion. Sir //' Scott. 

On, t Oon, t a. One, —After on, alike. —I mine 
on, I single ; I by myself. Chaucer. 
Onager (on'a-j6r), 71. [L., from Gr. oiiagros, 
a wild a8s~-ono«, ass, and agrios, wild.] 
1. The wild ass (Equus A sinus), originally 
inhabiting the great deserts of Central Asia, 
and still found there in its wild state.— 
2. The name of an ancient war-engine used 
for throwing stones, so designated from the 
animal of the same name, which was sup- 
posed to throw stones with its feet at the 
hunters when pursuing him 
OnawaceaB lo-na-gra'se-e), n. pi. [Onagra, 
an old name for the genus (Enothera. ] A nat. 
order of polypetalous exogenous plants, 
herbs, trees, and shrubs, with opposite or 
alternate simple leaves, and often handsome 
flowers They have an inferior ovary, and 
all the parts of the flower are four or a con- 
stant multiple of that number. The species 
chiefly inhabit the more temperate parts of 
the world, and have white, yellow, or red 
flowers ; such as the great American genus 
(Enothera or evening primroses, and the 
common wild willow-herbs (Epilobiuni) and 
the fuchsias of our gardens 
Onanism (6'iian-izm), 71. [From Onan (Gen. 
xxxviii 9) ] The crime of self-pollution ; 
masturbation. 

Once (wuns), adv. [0 E. ones, onis, an ad- 
verbial genit of one ; comp twice and thrice. 
So D. eens, from een, and O.H.G. eines, G. 
einst, from ein, one. See also NoNCE. ] 1. One 
time ; on one occasion only 

Trees that bear mast are fruitful but once in two 
years. Baton. 

Wlio this heir is he docs not once tell us, Locke 

2. At one former time; formerly. 

My soul had ome some foolish fondness for thee, 
But hence ’tis gone. Addison. 

3 t Sometime ; sometime or other ; at some 
future time 

The wisdom of God thought fit to acquaint David 
with that court which we shall once govern 

Bp Hall. 

Once is also used as a noun preceded by thisov 
that ; as, this once; that 07ice. —A t once, (a) 
at the same time; simultaneously; all to- 
gether. 

At once with him they rose: 

Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote. Mtlton. 

(h) Suddenly; precipitately; not gradually. 

Night came on not by degrees prepared, 

But all at once: at once the winds arise, 

The thunders roll. Dryden. 

(c) Immediately; forthwith; without delay. 

I . . . withdrew at once and altogether from the 
management. f^ffrey. 

—Once and again, repeatedly. ‘ The effects 
of which he had once and agai7i experienced. ’ 
Brougham.— Once in a way, corrupted from 
once and away, once and no more ; on one 
particular occasion; on rare occasions. 

He seemed, for once in a way, to be at a loss for 
an answer. IV. CoUins. 

Once (ons), n. A leopard-like carnivorous 
mammal; the ounce (which see). 

OnohUB (ong'kus), n, [Gr. ongkos, a spear 
head, a barb. ] A genus of fossil sharks, oc- 
curring in the Silurian, Devonian, and car- 


boniferous formations. Their fin-spines or 
dorsal rays only have been found. 

OndtUlun (on-sidT-um), n. [Gr. ongkos, a 
tumour, and eidos, likeness, from tumour- 
like excrescences on the base of the label- 
lum.] A very large genus of tropical and 
sub-tropical plants belonging to the nat. 
order Orchidacese. The species are common 
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in the Western hemisphere, especially in 
Mexico, and some of the West Indian islands, 
Brazil, and Peru They have usually yellow 
flowers, spotted with a rich reddish-brown. 
One of the most remarkable species is the 
butterfly plant (0. Papilio), so called in ebn- 
sequence of the supposed resemblance of its 
flowers to some insect upon the wing. It is 
common in hothouses. 

On-come (onTcum), n. [Scotch.] 1 A fall 
of rain or snow.— 2 . The commencement of 
a business, especially of one that requires 
great exertion, as in making an attack.— 
8. An attack of disease. 

This woman had acquired a considerable reputa- 
tion among the ignorant by the pretended cures 
which she performed, especially in on-cotnes, as the 
Scotch call them, or mysterious diseases which baffle 
the regular physician. Str IV, Scott. 

On-coming (onTcum-lng), a. Approaclilng; 
nearing. ‘When it flung aside the mask of 
life and caught a glimpse of the on-emning 
glory.' D Jerrold. 

Oncotomy (ong-kot'o-mi), n [Or. origkos, a 
tumour, and tome, a cutting, from tenmo, 
to cut.] In s?irg the opening of an abscess 
with a cutting instrument, or the excision 
of a tumour. Spelled also Onkotomy. 

Ondatra (on-datT'a), 71 A ]S orth American 
rodent mnnimal of the 
Castor family. See Musk- 
rat, 2 . 

Onde.t 71. [A. Sax. anda.] 
Zeal; malice; envy. Chau- 
cer. 

Ond^t Ondy (on'de, on'- 
di), a. In ner wavy: ap- 
plied to charges, the 
A fess ondy. edges of which curve and 
recurve like waves. 

Ondlng (on'ding), n. [On and ding.] A fall 
of rain or snow [Scotch.] 

‘ Look out, Jock, what kind o’ night is’tT’— ‘ Ondm^ 
o' snaw, father.’ Str IT. Scott 

On dlt (oft d§). [Fr. , lit. one says. ] People 
say; it is said: as, o7i dit that the ministers 
will resign. Used as a noun it signifies a 
current rumour ; a flying report ; as, it is a 
mere on dit. 

One (wun), a. [O.E. one, oon (pron. as one 
in stone), A. Sax. <tn; cog. D. L G. and Dan 
een, Sw. en, Icel. einn, G. em, Goth ains, 
L. unus, W. un, Gael, aon, an, Armor, 
wnan— one. From a pronominal root seen 
in Skr ena, this, that, and in eka, one, in 
which the n element does not appear. From 
this numeral arose the indefinite article an, 
and by loss of the n, a. Once is also a deri- 
vative, and the verb atone ~ at one. ] 1. Being 
but a single thing or a unit ; not two or 
more; as, one man; one book. ‘But one 
thing is needful’ luke x 42.-2. Some; 
used of a single person or thing indefinitely.^ 

‘ Taught thee each hour one thing or other. ’ 
Shak.-S. Indicating a contrast or express- 
ing a particular thing as opposed to some 
other specified thing. ‘ Ask from ons side 
of the heaven unto the other. ' Deut. Iv. 82 . 
4 . Closely united ; forming a whole ; un- 
divided. 
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The church is therefore one, though the luenibers 
may b« many. Bf, Pearson. 

6. Single in kind; the same; common. ‘ One 
plague was on you all.' 1 Sam vi. 4.— One 
is often used in forming compound words, 
the meaning of which is sufficiently obvious 
without special explanation; as. one-armed, 
one-celled, one-handed, o»ie-masted, &c.— 
One day, (a) on a certain or particular day, 
referring to time past 

One day wlien Phcebe fair 
With all her band was following the chase 

Spenser. 

(6) Referring to future time; at an indefinite 
future time 

Heaven waxcth old, and all the spheres above 
Shall one day faint Sir y Davtes 

—All one, just the same; of no consequence; 
no matter; as, it is all one what course you 
take, 

One (wun), n 1. The first whole number 
consisting of a single unit.— 2 The symbol 
representing one(=l).— 3. A particular in- 
dividual, whether thing or person * The 
household name of one whom God hath 
taken.’ E. B Browning 

Both were young, and one was beautiful. Pyton. 

In this use one may take the plural form; 
as, I have left all the bad ones. ‘ Hence 
with your little ones ’ Shak — At one, in 
union; in concord or agreement 

The king resolved to keep Ferdinand and Philip 
atone with themselves Bacon. 

— In one, in one united body; in union. 

One (wun), pro7i 1. Any single person — • 
One another, two or more persons, parties, 
or things taken reciprocally; as, ‘ love one 
another ’—2 Used as n general or indefinite 
nominative for any man, any person; as, 
here one may speak one's mind freely 

The indefinite one, as in one says, is sometimes, 
but wrongly, derived from the French on, Latin 
homo. It IS merely the use of the numeral one far 
the older man, men, or me. Dr Morns 

One.t a.dv. Alone; only. Spenser. 

0n6,t v.t. To cause to become one; to unite 
into a whole. Chaucer. 

One-berry (wun' be-ri), n A plant, /’am 
quadri/oLia. 

<me-bor&e (wunliors), a Drawn by a single 
horse 

She filled the better half of the one-horse shay 
BlackwoocTs Mag 

Oneirocritlc (o-ni'rd-krit"ik), n. [Gr. o7ici- 
rokritikos - oneiron, a dream, and kritikos, 
discerning,] An interpreter of dreams; one 
who judges what is signified by dreams 
Addi&on 

Oneirocrltic, Oneirocrltical (o-ni'ro-krit"- 
ik, o-m'ro-krit"ik-al), a Having the power 
of interpreting dreams, or pretending to 
Judge of future events signified by dreams 
‘My oneirocritical correspondent ’ Addvson 
Onelrocritldsm (o-ni'r6-krit"i-sizra), n. 
Oneirocritics. 

Onelrocrltics (o-ni'ro-krit"ik8), n. The art 
of inteiyretlng dreams Bentley. 
0 nelroa 3 nala(o-m'ro-din"i-a), n ffrr onei- 
ron, adream, and anxiety ] Disturbed 
imagination during sleep ; painful dreams; 
nightmare. 

Oneirolo^st (o-ni-roro-jist), n One versed 
in oneirology. li'orth Brit Rev 
Oneirologry (o-ni-roro-ji), n [Gr oneiros, a 
dream, and logos, a discourse.] The doctrine 
or theory of dreams; that branch of science 
that treats of dreams; a discourse or treatise 
on dreams 

Oneiromancy (o-ni'ro-man-si), n. [Gr 
oneiron, a dream, and nianteia, divination ] 
Divination by dreams. 

These rude observations were at last licked into an 
art, physical oneiromancy, in which physicians, from 
a consideration of the dreams, proceeded to <t crisis 
of the disposition of the person. Dr Spencer 

OneiroscopiBt (o-ni-ros'ko-pist), n. An in- 
terpreter of dreams. 

Onidr0800py(o-ni-ro8'ko-pi),7i. [Gr. oneiros, 
a dreaim and skopeO, to observe, to investi- 
gate.] The art of interpreting dreams, 
(illness t (wun'li-nes), n. The state of 
being single or alone; singleness. 

It evidently appears th.it there can be but one such 
(as God), and that mondsts, unity, oneltners, or sin- 
gularity is essential to it. Cttdruortk. 

Oliely,t a. and adv. Only. 

Onemant t (dn'ment), n. [See Atonement ] 
State of being one; concord. 

Ye wHIess gallants, I beshrew your hearts, 

That set such discord 'twixt agreeing parts. 
Which never can be set at onement more 

Bp. Hall. 

Oneneta (wun'nes). n. The state or quality 


of being one; singleness in number; indivi- 
duality; unity. 

Our God is one, or rather very oneness and mere 
unity. Hooker. 

Oner, One-er (wun'6r), n. [From A 1 (which 
see).] A jierson remarkable for anything; 
one who excels at or is very much given to 
anything. [Slang ] 

Missus IS a one-er at cards. Dickens. 

Oneraxy (on'6r-a-ii), a [L. onerarius, from 
onus, a load, onero, to load.] Fitted or in- 
tended for the carriage of burdens ; com- 
prising a burden. 

Onerate (on'6r-at), v t [L. onero, to load, 
from onus, a burden ] To load; to burden. 
Bailey. 

Oneratlon (on-6r-a'shon), n. The act of 
loading Bailey. 

Onerous (on'6r-u8), o. [L onerosus, from 
onus, a load.] 1. Burdensome ; oppressive. 

‘ Tormented with worldly cares and onerous 
business.’ Burton.— 2 In Scots law, being 
for the advantage of both parties; being for 
a consideration; as, an onerous contract: 
opposed to gratuitous — Onerous cause, in 
Scots law, a good and legal consideration. 
Ones,! adv. [A. Sax. dues, at one, an ad- 
verbial genit.] 1 At one; united. 

We three been al ones. Chaucer. 

2 Once. Chaucer 

One-sided (wun' sid-ed), a. 1. Related to, 
or having but one side; partial, unjust; un- 
fair; as, a one-sided view. ‘ Unguarded and 
one-sided language ’ Dr. Arnold —2 In hot. 
developed to one side, as the ray-florets of 
a composite plant 

One-sidedly (wun-sid'ed-li), adv. In a one- 
sided manner 

If these .uidicnccJ* were as intclHgeiit as they ought 
to be. they would not listen to any public agitator 
who treated them so one-stdedly. Nature. 

One-sidedness (wun'sid-ed-nes), n state 
of being one-sided, or of having regard to 
one side only; partiality. 

This points to a radical defect m the method of the 
comparative philologists. As already intimated, it 
IS inadequate from its extreme one-stdedness, being 
virtually restneted to the purely philological side of 
the complex problem to be investigated 

Bdtn Rerj. 

Oneyer (on'e-6r), n [From the mark o ni . , 
an abbrev of the L form onerctur, nisi ha- 
beat sufficientuin exvnerationern ] An ac- 
countaut of the exchequer. [This is Malone’s 
explanation, and the most plausible The 
word is known only from being once used 
by Shakspere ] 

Onfall (on'fftl), n. [Scotch ] 1 A fall of rain 
or snow —2 The fall of the evening.- 3 A 
falling on; an attack; an onset 
Ongoing (on'go-lng), n. Procedure; a going 
on 

In the great ongoings of that little world, there had 
no doubt been stoppage and delay Prof, ll^ilson 

Ongoing (on'go-ing), a. Progressing; pro- 
ceeding, not intermitting 
On-hanger (on'hang-6r), n. One who hangs 
on or attaches liiniself to another; one who 
follows closely; a hanger-on Sir W Scott. 
Onhedyt n [On, one, and suffix -hed = 
-hood ] lenity Chaucer 
OniCOlO, NiCOlO (o-nik'6-16, nik'o-16), n A 
variety of onyx having a ground of deep 
brown, in which is a band of bluish white 
It is used for cameos, and differs from the 
ordinary onyx in a certain blending of the 
two colours 

Onion (un'yun), n [Fr. oignon, ognon, from 
L vnio, unionis, oneness, unity, then a kind 
of single onion, an onion with one bulb, 
from ilnus, one.] A plant of the genus Al- 
lium, the A. Cepa (see Allium); and parti- 
cularly its bulbous root, much used as an 
article of food. It is a biennia] herbaceous 
plant with long tubulated leaves, and a 
swelling, pithy stalk. The bulbous root is 
composed of a series of concentric coats, 
and varies in size according to the soil and 
climate, and also in colour, from a wine-red 
to white. The peculiar flavour varies much 
according to the size of the bulb, the small 
reddish onions having much more pungency 
than the larger ones The onion may be 
grown from the tropics to the coldest verge 
of the temperate zone. There are at least 
twenty varieties, the Strasburg, Spanish, 
and Portuguese being among the most es- 
teemed. 

Onion-eyed (un'yun-Id), a. Having the eyes 
filled with tears, as if by the use of an onion 
applied to them. 

And I, an ass, am onion-eyed. Shak. 

Onlon-Sliell (un'yun-shel), n. A species of 
oyster of roundish form; also, species of Lu- 
traria and Mya. 


Oniroorltlc. See Onbiroorttio. 

Onl80ld9 (d-nis'sl-dd), n, pi, k family of iso- 
podouB crustaceans, of which the wood-louse 
(Oniscus) is the type. 

Onisoua (o-nls'kus), n. [Gr. onisfcos.] The 
wood-louse, a genus of isopodous crusta- 
ceans. The 0. aseWus (wood-louse or slater) 
is found in rotten wood, and has found a 
place in the phannacoiKeia as a medical 
agent, but it Is seldom used in this country. 
Some of the species are aquatic. 

Onkotomy (ou-kot'o-mi), n. Same as On- 
cotomy. 

OnleSBt (on-les'), conj. Unless (which see). 
OnllneBBt (Onli-nes), n. The state of being 
alone 

Onlooker (on'luk-6r), n. A looker on; a 
spectator. 

Onlooking (on'luk-ing), a. Looking onward 
or forward; foreboding. 

Only (Oii'li), a. [One, with its old pronun- 
ciation, and term, -lu; A. Sax. dnlio ] 1. Sin- 
gle; one alone; as, John was the only man 
present. —2. Alone in its class; solitary; 
without a mate or peer; as, an only child. 
Hence— 8. Pie-eminent; distinguished above 
all otliers. 

He IS the only man for music. yohnson. 

4. t Alone ; without help, co-operation, or 
companionship. 

With the only twinkle of her eye 

She could or save or spill. Spenser. 

Only (bn'll), adv 1. In one manner or for 
one purpose alone; simply; merely; barely. 

All who deserve his love he makes his own. 

And to be loved himself, needs only to be known. 

Dry den. 

2. Solely; no other than. 

Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually. Gen. vi. 5. 

3 Singly; without more; as, only begotten. 

- Only not -L. tantum non, all but, very 
nearly, almost —Only not all, all but all, 
almost all, all with scarcely an exception. 

‘ When only the ledger lives, and aixly not 
all men lie ’ Tennyson. 

Only (on'li), conj But; excepting that; as, 
he is remarkably like his brother in form 
and featuie, only he is a little tailor 
Onobrychls (d-nob'ri-kis), n [Gr. onos, an 
ass, and brycho, to gnaw, from the plants 
being a favourite food of the ass. ] A genus 
of lierbaeeons plants, chiefiy natives of 
Europe, nat. order Leguminosa*. 0. saliva, 
or common sainfoin, is a British plant, 
which grows on dry chalky hills and open 
downs in various parts of England. It nas 
pinnate leaves and Iiandsome spikes of pink 
flowers. On chalky loams this plant is a 
useful one to the farmer when the season 
for making the crop into hay is favourable. 
Its hay is prized above that of all other 
plants, but a shower of rain spoils it after 
It is cut and withered. Sainfoin hay is pre- 
ferred for fatting deer ; it is also a useful 
pasture plant, particularly In dry summers. 
Onocentaur (o'no-sen-tftr), n [Or. onos, 
an ass, and kentauros, centmtr (which see).] 
A fabulous being, with a body part human 
and part asinine, depicted on ancient sculp- 
ture. 

Onology (o-nol'o-ji), n [Gr onos, an ass, 
and logos, discourse.] A foolish way of talk- 
ing [Rare.] 

Onomancy, Onomantla (on'o-man-si, on- 
o-man'slii-a), n. [Gr. unoma, a name, and 
rnanteia, divination.] Divination by the 
letters of a name. 

Destinies were supcrstltiously, by onomancy, de- 
ciphered out of names Camden. 

Superstition has interfered even in the choice of 
names, and this solemn folly has received the name 
of H science, tailed onomantia. D' Israeli. 

Onoxnantlc. Onomantical (on-n-man'tlk, 
on-o-maii'tlk-al), a. Pertaining to onomancy; 

f irodicted by names, or the letters compos- 
ng names ‘ An ononwinficaZ or name-wizard 
Jew.' Camden. 

Onomastic (on-o-mas'tfk), a, [Gr. onoma, 
a name,] Of or pertaining to or consisting 
of a name; specifically, in law, applied to 
the signature of an instrument where the 
body of it Is In the handwriting of another 
person. Burrill. 

Onomasticon ( on - o • mas ' tik • on ), n. [Gr. 
onomastikon, from onorna, a name.] • A work 
containing words or names with their ex- 
planation, arranged in alphabetical or other 
order; a dictionary, vocabulary, common- 
place-book, &c. 

Onomateolmy ( on ' o - ma - tek"nl ), n. [Gr, 
onoma, a name, and techni, art. ] Prognos- 
tication by the letters of a name. 
0]lOXnatOlOgl8t(on'o-ma-tor'o-ji8t),n. One 
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verged in onomatology or the history of 
names. 

Onomatology (on'o-ma-tol"o-Ji), n. [Gr. 
onoma, onomatos, a name, and logos, a dis- 
csourse,] 1. The branch of science which 
relates to the rules to be observed in the 
formation of names or terms, —2. A discourse 
or treatise on names, or the history of the 
names of persona. 

Onomatope (o-nom'a-topy n. [See below.] 
A word formed to resemble the sound made 
by the thing signified. 

Onomatopoeia, Onomatopeia (on'o-ma-td- 
pe"a), n. [Gr. onomatopoiia—onoma, onoina- 
to8, a name, and poie6, to make ] Lit name- 
making or word-making ; the formation of 
words by imitation of sounds; thus, the verbs 
buzz, hum, or the nouns pewit, whip-poor- 
will, &c , are produced by onomatopoeia 
Words thus formed naturally suggest the 
objects or actions producing the sound. 
Some philologists hold tliat all language 
had its origin in this principle, but though 
it is clear some words are directly and con- 
sciously onomatopoetic, such as ding-dong, 
bow-wow, quack-quack, buzz, it is impossible 
to prove that the great majority of roots or 
vocables are or ever were of this character 
Onomatopoetic (on'o-ma-t6-p0-et"ik), a 
Pertaining to onomatopoeia ; formed to re- 
semble the sound of the thing signified 
Onomatopyt (on-o-mat'o-pi), 71. Same as | 
Onomatopoeia. \ 

Onomomancyt (ou'o-mo-man-si), n. Ono- 
mancy (which see) 

Ononis (o-nfi'nis), n. [Gr onUnis, a plant, 
the rest-harrow.] An extensive genua of 
annual and perennial trailing herbs and 
undershruiis, with trifoliate leaves and 
yellow or pink flowers, natives of Europe, , 
Western Asia and Northern Africa, nat. 1 
order Loguminosee. The 0. spinosa is a 
British plant, known by the name of rest- 
harrow. Its root is said to be diuretic 
Onopordum, Onopordon (on-o-por'dum. 
on-o-por'don ), 7i. [Gr. onos, an ass, and 
pordd, flatulence, referring to the supposed 
effect on the ass ] A genus of thistle-like 
herbs, chiefly biennials, containing about 
twelve species, natives of Europe, northern 
Africa, and western Asia They are tall plants 
witli woolly-looking leaves, and large beads 
of purple or white flowers, nat order Coni- 
positae The species in English lists are 
called cotton -thistle 0. Acanthiurn, or 
common cotton -thistle, is a British plant j 
with large purple flowers It is called by 1 
gardeners the Scotch thistle, and along 
with some of the continental species is ad- ! 
mitted into our shrubberies 
Onosma (o-nos'ma), n [Gr onos, an ass, 
and osmi?, smell, said to be grateful to the 
ass.] A genus of plants, nat order Bora- 

S inacea:. The species are small herbs or un- 
ershrubs, bristly or hairy throughout, with 
alternate leaves and one sided racemes or 
branched cymes of usually yellow, rarely 
purple or white, tubular flowers Tliere are 
about seventy species, natives of southern 
Europe, northern Africa, and western Asia. 
The root of 0. Eniodi, a native of Nepaul, is 
of a dark purple colour, and is used in dye- 
ing, like some others of the same family of | 
plants. I 

Onset (on'set), n. [On and set! 1. A rush- j 
ing or setting upon; a violent attack; an as- 
sault; a storming, especially the assault of 
an army or body of troops upon an enemy 
or a fort. 

The shout 

Of battle now began, and rushing sound 
Of onset Milton. 

An attack of any kind; as, the impetuous 
omet of grief. —3. tSomething set on or added 
by way of ornament. ~4.t A beginning. 

And for an onset, Titus, to advance 

Thy name and honourable family, I 

Lavinia will 1 make my empress. Sha^. 

Onsett (on'set), v.t. To assault; to begin. 

This for a time was hotly onsetted, and a reason- 
able price olfered, but soon cooled again, Carew. 

Onslaught (on'slftt), 71. [A. Sax. otielagan, 
to strike, to dash against— 07i, and slagan, 
sledn, to strike (to slag).] 1. Attack ; onset; 
aggression; assault. 

I do remember yet that onslaught, thou wast beaten, 
And fled'st before the baker. Beau. &• Ft. 

2. An inroad; an incursion; a bloody at- 
tack. [Scotch.] 

Onstead (on'sted), 71. [Equivalent to A. Sax. 
vmnetede, a dwelling-place, from wunian 
(O.E. and Sc. won), to dwell, and stede, a 
place. The loss of the initial w seems to 
point to a Scandinavian origin, viz. loel. una 


( = A. Sax. wunian), to dwell.] A farmstead; 
the buildings on a farm. In Scotland also 
called the steading. About the Borders it 
is said to mean a single farmhouse. [The 
word is used only in Scotland and north of 
England.] 

Onto (on'tb), prep. On the top of, with verbs 
of motion; on; upon; to. [Old and colloquial 
Eng. and American.] 

Ontogenesis (on-to-jen'e-sls), ti. [Gr. 07 i, 
ontos, being, and genesis (which see).] In 
biol. the history of the Individual develop- 
ment of an organized being, as distinguished 
from phylogenesis, or the history of genea- 
logical development, and from biogenesis, 
or life-development generally. 

Ontogenesis and phylogenesis stand in the closest 
possible connection, and the one cannot be under- 
stood without the other. This fundamental biogene- 
tic law, upon which the comprehension of the entire 
doctrine of organic evolution absolutely depends, 
may be shortly expressed thus : — The history of the 
germ is an abstract or epitome of that of the race ; 
in other words, ontogenesis is a brief recapitulation 
of phylogenesis ; or. in somewhat greater detail, 
thus rhe series of forms uresented by the indi- 
vidual organism during its aevelopmcnt from the 
original germ to its perfect condition is a short and 
compressed repetition of the long series of forms 
jiresented by tne ancestors of this organism, from 
the earliest periods of the so called organic creation 
up to the present time. Trans, of Haeckel. 

Ontogenetic (on'to-je-net"lk), a. Of, per- 
taining to, or relating to ontogenesis. 
Ontogenetlcally (on'to-jo-net"i-kal-li), adv. 
In an ontogenetic manner ; by way of onto- 
genesis (which see) 

In one sense I accept that word, viz if it means no 
more than that there is in men, both individually and 
generally (ontogenetually and phylogenetically), 
something that cfcvclops into perception, conception, 
and f.olh. Max Muller. 

Ontogeny ( on - toj'en-i ), 71. Same as Onto- 
getwsis Prof. A Thomson. 

Ontologic, Ontological (on-to-loj'ik. on-to- 
loJ'ik-aT), a. [See Ontology.] Pertaining 
to the science of being in general anti its 
affections — Ontological proof, the a priori 
argument for being in general, anti especially 
for the being of God, derived from the ne- 
cessary elements involved in the very idea 
of God 

Ontologically (on-to-loj'ik-aMi), adv. In 
the manner of ontology. 

Ontologlst (on-tol'o jist), n. One versed in 
ontology or who treats of or considers the 
nature and qualities of being in general. 
Ontology (on -toTo-ji), n. [Gr. 071, ontos, be- 
ing, anti logos, discourse ] The doctrine of 
being; a name given to that part of the 
science of metaphysics which investigates 
and explains the nature and essence of all 
things or existences, their qualities and at- 
tributes. ft is also used as equivalent to 
metaphysics. 

The science of ontology comprehends investiga- 
tions of every real existence, either beyond the 
sphere of the present world, or in any other way m- 
cap-ablc of being the direct object of consciousness, 
which can be deduced immediately from the posses- 
sion of certain feelings or principles and faculties of 
the human soul. Archer Butler. 

Onus (o'nus), 71 . [L.] A burden: often used 
for onus probandi. 

Even in those portions of conduct which do affect 
the interests of others, the onus of making out a 
case always lies on the defenders of legal prohibi- 
tions y. S. Mill 

—Onus probandi (lit. the burden of prov- 
ing), the burden of proof; the burden of 
proving what has been alleged. The general 
rule is, that he who affirms must prove his 
artirmation. 

Onward (on'wdrd), adv, [On and -ward, de- 
noting direction; similar to foMtard.] Toward 
the point before or in front ; forward; on; 
In advance; as, to move onward. 

A little onward lend thy guiding hand 

To these dark steps, a little farther on Milton. 
Not one looks backward, onward still he goes. Pope. 

Onward (on'wCrd), a. 1 . Advanced or ad- 
Viincing; as, an otiwurd course.— 2. Carried 
so far towards a contemplated or desirable 
end ; forward ; advanced ; improved. 

Within a while Pliiloxcnus came to see how onward 
the fruits were of his friend’s labour. Sir P. Sidney. 

3. Conducting ; leading forward to perfection. 

Sincerity, 

Thou first of virtues, let no mortal leave 

Thy onward path. Home. 

Onwards (on'wdrdz), adv. Same as Onward. 
Ony (^d'nl), a. Any. (Old English and 
Scotem.] 

His herd as ony sowe or fox was reed. Chaucer. 

Onycha (on'i-ka), n [From Gr. onyx, a 
veined gem, onyx.] 1. The shell or cover 
of a species of mussel, found in some lakes 
of India, and which, when burned, emits a 


mnsky odour. * Take unto thee sweet spices, 
Btacte, and onycha.* Ex. xxx. 34.-2. The 
onyx. 

Onyetda (o-nlk'i-a), n. [Gr. onyx, the 
nail. ] A whitlow at the side of the finger 
nail; paronychia. Dunglison. 

Onyemte (onl-kitx 71. a kind of marble. 
Wright. 

Onychomancy (o-nlk'd-man-si), 71. [Gr. 
onyx, onychos, a nail, and manteia, divina- 
tion.] A kind of divination by means of the 
nails of the fingers. 

Onyx (on'iks), 71. [Gr. onyx, the nail, from 
the colour of the gem resembling that of 
the nail] 1. A semi-pellucid gem with 
variously -coloured zones or veins. Any 
stone exhibiting layers of two or more 
colours strongly contrasted is called an 
onyx, as banded jasper, chalcedony, Ac., 
but more particularly the latter when it 
Is marked with white and stratified with 
opaque and translucent lines. The ancients 
valued it very highly, and used it much for 
cameos, many of the finest cameos in exist- 
ence being of onyx.— 2. In surg. any abscess 
of the cornea of the eye which resembles an 
onyx. —Onyx marble, a very beautiful trans- 
lucent limestone of stalagmitic formation 
discovered by the French in the province 
of Oran, Algeria, and first brought into 
general notice at the London exhibition of 
1862 It Is used for the manufacture of 
ornamental articles. 

Oocyst (o'o-sist), 7i. [Gr. < 5077 , an egg, and 
kystis, a bladder ] A chamber appended 
to the cells of certain of the Polyzoa, which 
serves as a receptacle for the eggs. Also 
called Ovicell 

Oof (of), n. [Of recent introduction; origin 
unknown,] A slang term for money. So 
Oof-bird, an imaginary bird that supplies 
money. 

Oogonium (5-o-g6'ni-um), n. A cell in which 
oospheres are formed in fungi. 

Ooldal (6-oid'al), a. [Gr. bon, an egg, and 
eidos, a form, shape, ] Egg-shaped 
Oolak (o'lak), n. A baggage canoe of the 
Hoogly and central Bengal, which surpasses 
most other river-boats in its speed under 
sail It has a sharp stem, sides slightly 
rounded, and is easily steered by an oar. 
Oolite (6'ol-it), n. [Gr. doTi, an egg, and 
lithos, stone, from its resemblance to the 
roes of flsli.j 1. In geol. egg-stone, a species 
of limestone composed of globules clustered 
together, commonly without any visible 
cement or base. They vary in size from that 
of small pin-heads to that of peas. When 
the grains are very distinct and well-rounded 
it is called roe-stone; when they are large 
and pea-like the rock is known as pisolite, 
pea-grit, or pea-stone.— 2. The oolitic for- 
mation. See Oolitic. 

Oolith (6'o-lith), 71. [Gr. boix, an egg, and 
lithos, a atone ] A fossil egg. 

Oolitic, Oolite (6-o-lit^k, S'oT-it), a. Pertain- 
ing to oolite; composed of oolite; resembling 
oolite.— Oofiftc aeries, a series of stratawhicn 
comprehends the whole of those peculiar 
limestones, calcareous sandstones, marls, 
shales, and clays which underlie the chalk 
formation and rest on the trlas. It yields in 
England a vast auantity of excellent free- 
stone and ironstone, and is also interesting 
in the highest degree for its fossils, which 
are numerous, varied, and in excellent con- 
dition. The strata of the series have been 
arranged as upper oolite, middle oolite, 
lower oolite, and lias. Called also the Ju- 
rassic System, because the range of the Jura 
Mountains is almost entirely composed of 
such limestones. 

Ck>litiferouB (6'o-lI-tif"6r-us), a. Producing 
oolite or roe-stone. 

OologlBt (6-ol'o- list), n. One versed in oology. 
Oology (6-ol'o ji), 71. [Gr. don, an egg, and 
logos, a treatise. ] The branch of knowledge 
that deals with birds' eggs, their size, shape, 
colour, &c., enabling the various kinds to 
be discriminated. Works on oology usually 
give particulars regarding the nests of birds 
as well as their eggs. 

Oolong (5'long), n. [Chinese, green dragon.] 
A v^ety of black tea with the fiavour of 
green tea. Written also Oulong. 

(wlyslB (d-ol'i-sis), n. [Gr. bon, an egg, and 
lyim, a setting free.] In hot a term applied 
to monstrous ovular development. 

Oomiac, Oomlak (b'mi-ak), n. A large boat 
used by the Esquimaux. 

Oonln (6'on-in), n. See Albuminin. 

Oop (up). V. t. To bind with thread ; hence, 
to join ; to unite. [Scotch.] 

When she had measured it out she muttered to 


«h, oAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g,gn\ J, iob; ft, Fr. ton; ng, singr; th, tAen; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, wAlg; zh, azure.— See Kb Y. 
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heraelf, ‘A hank but not a hail anc— the full years o' 
the three score and ten, bat thrice broken, thrice to 
he’ll be a lucky lad an he win through wi't ’ 

Sir kV. Scott. 


Oopak (i)'pakX n. [Chinese.] A variety of 
blaok tea. 

Oopkorldlum (5'o-f6-rld"i*um), n. [Gr. don, 
an egg, and pkerd, to carry. ] In hot. a term 
applied to those sporanges of Lycopodiaceie 
vmich contain the larger or female spores. 
Oorie, Ovrle (o'ri), a. [Icel linear, wet, 
from lir, a drizzling rain.] 1. Chill; having 
the sensation of cold ; drooping ; shivering. 

List’ning the doors an’ winnocks rattle, 

I thought me on the oune cattle. Burns. 

2. Sad-like; bleak; melancholy. Oalt 
OOBphere (d'os-fer), n. A germinal body in 
fungi Roasiter. 

Oosporange (6'o-sp6-ranj), n. [Gr. 6on, an 
egg, and apora, a sowing.] In hot. a term 
sometimes applied to the large one-celled 
sacs producing zoospores in the fucoid algaj. 
Also synonymous with Oophoridium. 
Oospore (6'o-spdr), n. [Gr oon, an egg, and 
E, spore.] 1. In hot. a term used by some 
physiologists to indicate a spore which 
receives impregnation in some way before 
germination, as in (Edogonium Also applied 
to the larger form of spore in Selaginella and 
Isoetes. ‘ A sort of vegetable egg called an 
oospore.' Huxley. ~2. An oosphere, with a 
wall formed round it, capable of germina- 
tion at once or at a future time. Rossiter. 
008t (dst), n. An oast (which see). 
Oostegite (6-os'te-jit), n. [Gr. oon, an egg, 
and stego, I cover. ] The covering which 
protects the eggs in Annulosa. Rossiter. 
Cfotheca (6-o-the'ka), n. [Gr. oon, an egg, and 
thike, a case.] An egg-case, as that of the 
cockroach, containing eggs, like peas in a 
pod 

Ooticoid (6-ot'i-koid), n. [Gr. don, an egg, 
and tikto, to produce ] A mammal of the 
lowest group into which Dana has divided 
mammals. The ooticoids include the mar- 
supials. <&c 

Ootrom (o'trum), n. A soft, white, silky, 
and strong Indian fibre, regarded as a pro- 
mising substitute for flax, derived from the 
stem of Dtemia externa, a plant of the nat. 
order Asclepiadacese, abundant in many 
parts of Hindustan. 

Ooze (dz), V i. pret. &pp. oozed; ppr oozing. 
[A. Sax. io6s, juice, liquor, wdsc, dirt, mire, 
mud ; Icel. vds, wetness ; from same root as 
voater. As to loss of initial w, comp old for 
wold (in Shakspere’s King Lear), and Odin, 
Woden.] To percolate, as a liquid, through 
the imres of a substance, or through small 
openings ; to flow in small quantities from 
the jjores of a body. ‘ The latent rill, scarce 
oozing through the grass ’ Thomson. Often 
used figuratively; as, the secret out. 

‘ The lushop, whose courage, like Bob Acres’, 
had vozed out. ' Trollope. 

Ooze (dz), v.t. To emit in the shape of 
moisture; to drip. ‘ The hardest eyes oozed 
pitying dews.’ Alex Smith. 

Ooze (dz), n. 1. Soft mud or slime; earth 
»o wet as to flow gently or easily yield to 
pressure. ‘Drench’d with ooze.’ Tennyson 
2. Soft flow ; spring ‘ From his first fountain | 
and be^nning ooze ' Prior —3 In tanning, 
a soluuon of tannin obtained by infusing or | 
boiling oak-bark, sumac, catechu, or other ! 
tannin-yielding vegetable ; the liquor of a 
tan-vat. 

Oozing (oz'ing), n. That which oozes ; ooze. 
Keats. 

Oozoa (6-o-z6'a). n pi. [Gr. oon, an egg, and 
zoon, an animal. Same as Acrita. 

Oozy (dz'iX a Containing or resembling 
ooze ; containing soft mud ; miry. 

From hi.s eery hcrl 

Old father Thames advanced his reverend head. 

Pope. 

Ojiacate t (o-pak'at), « i. [L. opaeo, to shade ] 
TO shade ; to darken ; to obscure ; to cloud. 

* The same corpuscles . . . did opacate that 
part of the air.’ RvyU. 

(Wetty (o-pas'i-tl). n, [L. opacitas, from 
opocus, shady ] 1 The state of being opaque; 
opaqueness; the quality of a body which 
renders it Impervious to the rays of light ; 
want of transpuency.— 2.t Darkness; ob- 
scurity. JBp. Jaall. 

OjgMOOM t (o-p61ras), a. Same as Opaque. 

0p^atnes8t(o-p&'lnis-nef),n. Impervious- 
ness to light; opaqueness; opacity. 

Mysteries which (without these coverings) even the 
opacousness of the place were not obscure enough to 
conceal. Eve/yn. 

Opaculart (o-pak'fi-ldi’Xa. Smteta opaque. 


1 Opab (d'pA), n. A large and beautiful sea- 
nsh (Lammis hma or guttatus) of the dory 
family (Zeidse), a native of the Eastern Seas, 
but found in the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, 
and sometimes, though more rarely, on our 
own coasts. It is about 4^ feet long, and 
weighs 140 to 150 lbs Its colours are very 
rich, the upper part of the back and siiles 
being green, reflecting both purple and 
gold, and passing into yellowish green be- 
low, the fins bright vermilion. The flesh is 
much esteemed. 

Opake (o-pak'), n. Opaque. [An old or 
American spelling.] 

Opal (d'pal), n. [L. opalus, Gr. opallios, an 
opal; Skr. upala, a precious stone.] A pre- 
cious stone of various colours, which comes 
under the class of pellucid gems. It consists 
of silica with about 10 per cent of water, 
and is very brittle. It is characterized by its 
iridescent reflection of light. It is found in 
many parts of Europe, especially in Hun- 
gary, in the East Indies, <fec. The substance 
in which it is generally found is a ferruginous 
sandstone. There are many varieties or 
species, the chief of which are: {a) precious 
or noble opal, which exhibits brilliant and 
changeable reflections of green, blue, yellow, 
and red ; (b) Jire opal, which simply affords 
a red reflection; (c) common opal, whose 
colours are white, green, yellow, and red, 
but without the play of colours ; (d) semi- 
opal, the varieties of which are more opaque 
than common opal ; (e) hydrophane, which 
assumes a transparency only when thrown 
into water; (/) hyalite, which occurs in 
small globular and botryoidal forms, with a 
vitreous lustre ; (g) menilite, which occurs j 
in irregular or reniforrn masses, and is 
opaque or slightly translucent. Formerly 
the opal was believed to possess magical 
virtues ; thus it was believed to confer in- 
visibility when wrapped in a bay-leaf. 

Nor an opa/ 

Wrapped in a bay-leaf in my left fist 

To charm their eyes with, B. gtouson. 

Opalesce (o-pal-es^r.i pret. <fepp. opalesced; 
ppr. opalescing. To give forth a play of 
colours like the opal. 

Opalescence (o-pal-es'ens), n. A play of 
colours like that of the opal ; tlie reflection 
of a milky and iridescent light; particularly 
a coloured shining lustre reflected from a 
single spot in a mineral 
Opalescent (O-pal-es'ent), a. Resembling 
opal; having the iridescent tints of opal; 
reflecting a coloured lustre from a single 
spot. 

Opaline (d'pal-in), a. Pertaining to or like 
opal ‘Frequently mixed with a ruby or 
opaline redness ’ Cook. 

Opaline (o'pal-in), n. A semi-translucent 
glass, whitened by the addition of phosphate 
of lime, peroxide of tin, or other ingredients 
E H. Knight Called also Milk-glass. 
Opalize (6'pal-iz), V t. pret & pp opalized; 
ppr opalizing. To make to resemble opal 
(^alized (o'pal-izd), p and a. Made to re- 
semble opal ; as, opalized wood, which is 
wood petrified by silica, in consequence of 
which it acquires a structure resembling 
common opal. 

Opal-Jasper (O'pal-jas-p^r), n. A kind of 
opal containing a large amount of iron-oxide. 
Opanue (o-pak''), a [Fr. opaque, L. opacus, 
^aciy, dark.] 1 Impervious to the rays 
of light; not transparent. ‘More opaque 
and gross planet- like bodies.’ Cheyne.— 

2 t Dark ; obscure ; shady 

Opaque (o-pak'), n. Opacity. ‘ Through this 
opaque of nature and of soul.' Young. 
Opaquely (o-pak'li), adv. In an opaque 
manner; darkly; dimly. 

Opaqueness (o-pak'nes), n. The quality of 
being opaque orimpervious to light; opacity. 
‘The earth's opaqueness, enemy to light.’ 
Dr. H. More. 

Opet (Op), a. Open. ‘The gates are ope.' 
Shak. 

Ope (Op), v.t. and i. pret, & pp. oped; ppr. 
oping. To open: used only in poetry. 

Before you figlit the battle, ope this letter. Shak. 
Now with a furious blast the hundred doors 

of themselves ; a rushing whirlwind roars 
within the cave. Dryden. 

Open (O'pn), a [A. Sax. trpen, open=D. 
open, open, Icel. opinn, lying on the back, 
open, Daa acd>en, O. offen, open. It would | 
seem to be a past participle of a verb i 
formed from up, or at least is based on | 
up.] 1, Unclosed; not shut; not covered; > 
not stopped; unsealed; as, an (wen door; an j 
open bottle ; an open letter.— -2. Free to be ' 
used or enjoyed; uninclosed ; not restricted; | 


( affording free ingress ; accessible ; not im- 
peding or obstructing action ; public. 

If Demetrius and the craftsmen . . . have a mat- 
ter against any man, the law is o/en. Acts xix. 38. 

So that Rectory and Hall, 

Bound in an immemorial intimacy. 

Were open to each other. Tennyson. 

3. Unclosed; spread; expanded; not drawn 
together or contracted ; as, an open hand ; 
open arms ; hence, free ; liberal ; generous ; 
bounteous. 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
open as day for melting charity. Shak. 

4. Undisguised; free from dissimulation; 
candid; not secret or concealed; plain; ap- 
parent. 

The French are always open, familiar, and talkative. 

Addison. 

6. Havingno intervening obstructions; clear; 
unobstructed; as, an open view; an open 
country. 

In many a solitary place, 

Against the wind and open sky I ff 'ordsworth. 

6. Not frosty; mild; moderate. 

Did you ever see so open a winter in England? 

S7V{ft. 

Foxes were strong and plentiful . . . ; and during 
two months of open weather, many a straight goer 
had died gallantly. Lawrence. 

7. Not concealed or secret; plain; evident; 
apparent ; not sheltered ; exposed to view ; 
laid bare. ‘Thy secret pleasure turns to 
open shame.’ Shak. ‘Lay open the trea- 
sures of divine truth.’ Burnet —8. Not pro- 
tected ; liable to attack ; exposed or liable 
to be a.ssailcd morally or on account of one’s 
conduct ; as, open to censure ; the country 
is to invasion ‘ Hath left me open to 
all injuries.’ Shak. 

To how much blame, however, would he have been 
open had he rejected it Trollope 

9 Ready to do, hear, see, or receive any- 
thing; fully prepared; attentive. ‘His ears 
are open unto their cry ’ Ps. xxxiv. 15. 

No falling snow was more intent upon its purpose, 
no pelting rain less open to entreaty Dickens 

10. Free to be debated; not yet decided; as, 
an open question. —11. Not settled or ad- 
justed; not balanced or closed; as, an open 
account— 12. Not already occupied; free 
from pre-engagement : not forestalled ; as, 
an open day in a law-court ; the chancellor 
of the exchequer said, he had named Wed- 
nesday as the nearest o;>rn day.— 13 Enun- 
ciated without closing the mouth, or with 
a full utterance; unstopped; as, an open 
consonant. ‘Though oft the ear the 01 /en 
vowels tire.’ Do^ie - 14. In mmic, applied 
to the string of an instrument >\hen not 
compressed with the finger, when it pro- 
duces the note to which it is tuned ; also 
applied to the note so produced ; as also to 
the series of natural harmonics which can 
be produced by the lip of a performer on 
wind-instruments, without the assistance 
of a slide, key, or piston —Open charter, 
in Scots law, a charter from the crown, 
or from a subject containing a precept of 
sasine which lias not been executed - Let- 
ters of open doors, in Scots law, letters pass- 
ing the signet, which are requisite where 
goods are to lie poinded which are de- 
posited in lockfast places, —Open diapason, 
a certain stop in an organ, in which the 
pipes are formed like tlie mouthpiece of a 
flageolet at the end where the wind enters, 
and are open at the other. On the manuals 
they are nearly always of metal, but on the 
pedals are often of yrood.—Open flank, in 
fort, that part of the flank which is covered 
by the oriilon. Stocqneler. — Open harmony. 
See Spread harmony, under HARMONY.— 
Open policy, one in which the value of the 
ship or goods insured is to be ascertained in 
case of loss.— Own verdict, a verdict upon 
an inquest whicn finds that a crime has been 
committed, but does not specify thecriminal; 
or which finds that a sudden or violent 
death has occurred, but does not find the 
cause proven. — /n^enwouA, Open, Frank. 
See Ingenuous. - Syn. Unclosed, uncovered^ 
unprotected, exposed, plain, apparent, ob- 
vious, evident, public, unreserved, frank, 
candid, sincere, undlssembllng, ingennous, 
artless. 

Open (6'pn), n. An open or clear space. 
—The open, the open country ; a place or 
space clear of obstructions. 

The females frequent the forests . . . while the 
males fly much in the open. A. R, fVaJface. 

Open (^n), v.t. [A. Sax. openian, Icel. 
opna. From the adjective,] 1, To make 
open ; to unclose ; to render free of aooMS ; 
to remove any fastening or obstruction from^ 


F&te. fir, (at, (#11; me, met, her; pine, pin; nflte, not, mdve; tObe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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•o as to afford an entranoo, passage, or view 
of the inner parts ; as, to own a door ; to 
f^en a letter; to open the lips; to open a 
book; to open a pit: opposed to shut. 'Open, 
locks, whoever knocks.’ Shak. ‘To dig, 
pick, open, find and read the charm.’ Ten- 
nyao^i. 

Why, then, the world’s mine oyster, 

Which I with sword will open. ShaJk. 

The wall of the cathedral church was opened by an 
earthquake, and shut again by a second. Addison. 

2, To spread ; to expand ; as, to open the 
hand. 

Methinks I see 

Leontes opening his free arms and weeping 
His welcomes forth. Shak. 

8. To begin; to make the first exhibition; 
to enter upon ; to commence ; as, to open a 
negotiation or correspondence ; to open a 
discussion ; the session of Parliament was 
opened ‘At about 1800 yards the enemy 
opened fire from four guns.’ W. H. Russell. 
‘Homer opens his poem with the utmost 
simplicity and modesty.’ W. Broome. 

You retained him only for the opening of your 
cause, and your mam lawyer is yet behind Dryden. 

4. To show; to bring to view or knowledge. 

The English did adventure far to open tlie north 
parts of America. Af>p. Abbot. 

5. To interpret ; to expound ; to explain. 
‘While he opened to us the Scriptures.’ 
Luke xxiv. 32. 

Paul . . . reasoned with them out of tlie Scriptures, 
opening ancj alleging, th.at Christ must needs have 
suffered, and risen again from tlie dead 

Actsxvii 2,3. 

6. To reveal ; to disclose ; a.s, he opened his 
mind very freely 

After the Earl of Lincoln was slam, the king opened 
himself to some of lus council, that he was sorry for 
the carl's de.ath Bacon. 


7. To make liberal ; to make susceptible of 
impression. 

I.ydia . whose heart the Lord opened, that she 
attended unto the tilings which were spoken of Paul 
Acts XVI 14 

Open (o’pn), vi. 1. To unclose itself; to be 
unclosed; to be parted 
The earth opened and swallowed up Dathan, and 
covered the company of Abiram IN cvi 17 

2 To begin to appear ; as, we sailed round 
the point, and tlie liarbour opened to our 
view.— 8 To commence, to begin; to begin 
to fire, a.s a cannon or liattery; to make a 
first exliibition , as, th(' story opens well . 
sales of stock opened at par 
A battery of Madras guns rook up position on our 
left and opened, 011 tlie magnificent piles 

ir H kussetl. 

4 In hunting, to bark on view or scent of 
the game. 


Hark ' the dog opens, take thy certain aim ; 

The woodcock flutters day 

Open-bill (6'pn-bll), ? 1 . A genus of birds 
(Anastonius) of the heron family (Ardeida;), 
remarkable for the structure of tlie bill, the 
two mandibles of which meet at the tip and 
base, but leave a wide open space in the 
middle. 

Open-breasted (o'pn-bres-ted), a. Applied 
to a garment so made as to expose the 
breast; liaving the breast or bosom exposed. 
Spectator 

Oi^n-cast (o'pn-kast), a In mining, a term 
signifying that the mineral, wliateveritniay 
bo, is obtained by open workings, and not 
by sinking shafts 

0]^ner (o^pn-^r), n. One who or that 
which opens; specifically, a machine for 
opening cotton taken from the bales. 
Oj^n-eyed (o'pn-ui), a Watchful; vigilant. 
'Open-eyed conspiracy.' Shak. 

Open-banded (o’pn-liand-ed), a. Generous; 
liberal; munificent; as, he is very ope7i- 
handed; open-handed beneficence. 

How open-handed Providence had been to him, m 
heaping upon him all externul blessings. South. 

Open -handedness (d'pn-hand-ed>iies), n. 
Freeness In giving; liberality; generosity. 

The credit of liberality and open-handeduess is 
cheaply bought by a disregard of such trifling con- 
siderations y. S. Mitt. 


C^en-hearted (d’pn-hkrt-ed), a. Candid; 
frank ; sincere ; not sly. ‘ An open-hearted 
maiden, true and pure. ’ Tennyson. 

I know him well ; he’s free and open-hearted. 

Dryden. 

Open-heartedly (d’pn-hilrt-ed-li). adv. In 
an open - heartea manner; generously; 
frankly. 

Open-neartednesB (d’pn-hkrt-ed-nes), n. 
The quality of being open-hearted; candour; 
frankness; sincerity. 

He was a man of Innocence and open-heart«dn*ss. 

Iz. IValton. 


\ Open-hddedLt a. Bare-headed. Chauoer. 

I Opening (dining), a. First in order; com- 
mencing; as, an opening speech. 

Opening (dp'ning), n. 1. The act of opening. 
‘ At boui openings of the board-room door— 
at his coming in and at his going out’ 
Dickens . An open place; a break or 
breach in something; a place admitting en- 
trance ; a hole or peroration ; an aperture. 
'Through the cracks and openings of the 
earth.’ Woodward. —Z. Beginning; com- 
mencement; dawn; first appearance; be- 
gimiing of exhibition or discovery. ‘ Some 
openings, some dawnings of liberty.’ South. 

The opening of your glory was like that of light. 

Dryden. 

4. A vacancy; an opportunity of commencing 
a business or profession. 

There is a medical attendant for the poor to be 
appointed at a certain place in Yorkshire. It is a 
thriving place, pleasantly situated . . . and seems to 
present an opening for .such a man. Dickens. 

6. In arch, the piercings or unfilled parts in 
a wall, left for the purpose of admitting 
light, air, <fec.— 6. In the United States, a 
thinly wooded space without underwood, as 
distinguished from a thickly-wooded forest. 
Bartlett. ‘ Some such place as these open- 
ings, 1 reckon.’ J. F. Cooper. 

Openly (6'pn-li), adv. In an open manner: 
(a) publicly; not in private; without secrecy; 
as, to avow our sins and follies openly. 

How grossly and openly do many of us contradict 
I the precepts of the gospel by our ungodliness and 
I worldly lusts I 1 lUotson. 


(b) Candidly; frankly; without reserve or 
disguise. 

Open-mouthed (o'pn-mouTHd), a. Having 
tlie mouth open ; gaping, as with astonish- 
ment. ‘ All open-moutfid, all gazing to the 
light.’ Tennyson. Hence, greedy; ravenous; 
clamorous; vociferous. ‘Ringwood, a French 
black whelp of the same breed, a fine open- 
7nouthed dog ’ Tatler. 

Openness (o'pn-nes), n. The state or 
(piality of being open: (a) freedom from 
obstruction ; as, the openness of a country. 
(If) Freedom from disguise; unreservedness; 
plainness 

Tliese letters, all written in the openness of friend- 
ship, will prove wh.at were my real sentiments. Pope. 


(c) Expression of frankness or candour ; as, 
openness of countenance, (d) l^nusual mild- 
ness; freedom from snow and frost; as, the 
opeimess of a winter 

Open-steek(o'pu-stek), w Lit open-stitch; 
a particular Kind of stitch in sewing, l^sed 
adjcctively. [Scotch.] 

Ah! it’s a brave kirk— nanc of your whigmaleerics 
and curliewurlies and open-steek Iieins about it 

Sir tl' .'icott. 


Opera-<liincer(op'e-ra.dauB-6r),n. One who 
aances in the ballets introdneed into operas; 
a ballet-dancer. 

Opera-glass (op'e-ra-glas), n. A small bin- 
ocular telescope, of a low magnifylng^power, 
so called from its use in theatres. The two 
tubes are connected together, and have 
their foci adjustable by turning a milled- 
headed screw between them. Called also a 
Lorgnette. 

Opera-hat (op'e-ra-hat), n, A folding hat. 

‘ A fiat opera-hat, as we used to call it In 
those days.' Dickens. 

Opera-house (op'e-ra-hou8), n. A theatre 
for the express purpose of pertorming operas 
or musical dramas. 

Operameter (op.e-ram'et-6r), n. [L. opera, 
work, and Or. metron, measure,] The name 
given to an apparatus attached to a machine 
to indicate the revolutions of a shaft, axle, 
or wheel, the strokes of a piston, the copies 
from a printing-press, A c It consists of a 
train of gear-wheels and pinions connected 
to or moved by the shaft, wheel, machine, 
&c. 


Operanc^ Operanoy (op'e-rans, op'e-ran- 
81 ), n. The act of operating; operation. 
[Rare.] 

The elements 

That know not what or why, yet do effect 
Rare issues by their operance. Fletcher. 
He never denies, yet never admits, it any separate 
operancy. Coleridge. 


Operant (op'e-rant), a. [See Operate.) 
Having power to produce an effect ; oper- 
ative. 

Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison. Shak. 


Operant (op'e-rant), n. One who operates; 
an operator. Coleridge. 

Opera -singer (op'e-ra-sing-er), n. A pro- 
fessional who sings in operas. 

Operate (op'e-rat), v.i. pret. & pp. operated; 
ppr operating. [L. operor, operatum, ta 
work, from opus, operis, a work.] 1. To act; 
to exert power or strength, physical or me- 
chanical ; to work ; as, a sculptor operates 
upon the clay or marble of which he makes 
his figures ; a machine operates on the raw 
material submitted to it. ‘ Jealou^ oper- 
ates like a pair of bellows on incipient flames. ’ 
Lord Lytton —2. To act; to have agency; to 
produce an effect; to issue in a designed 
result; especially, in med. to take appro- 
priate effect on the human system. ‘ Where 
causes ope mfc freely.’ Watts. 

The virtues of private persons operate but on a few 
Atterbury. 

A plain convincing reason operates on the mind 
both of a learned and an ignorant hearer as long as 
he lives. Swijl. 


Open-tide (o'pn-tid), n. l. Early spring, the 
time when flowers begin to open; the name 
was formerly applied to the period between 
Epiphany and Ash Wednesday, the time 
wliereiii marriages were publicly celebrated 
Also called Opeiide.—^. The time after corn 
is carried out of the fields. Halliwell. 
[Local ] 

Open-work (d'pn-wCrk), Any work, es- 
pecially ornamentul work, so made or manu- 
factured as to show openings through its 
substance. 

Opera (op'e-ra), n. [It opera, work, com- 
position as opposed to improvisation, from 
L. opera, work.] 1. A dramatic composi- 
tion set^ music and sung on the stage, ac- 
companied with musical instrumeniis and 
enriched by the accessories of costumes, 
scenery, dancing, &c. The component parts 
of an opera are recitatives, solos, duets, 
trios, quartettes, clioruses, and finales, ac- 
companied throughout by an orcliestra, and 
preceded hy an instrumental overture. The 
ligliter kind of opera in Germany and Eng- 
land, as well as the French optfra coniique, 
is of a mixed kind— partly spoken, partly 
sung. The chief varieties of opera are grand 
opera, or opera seria, the name given to 
that kind which is confined to music and 
song, of which the recitative is a principal 
feature ; romantw opera, or opera dramma- 
iica, embracing an admixture of the grave 
and lively ; comic opera, or opera huffa; as 
well asmanyintermediate varieties.— 2. The 
score or words of a musical drama, either 
printed or In manuscript. — S. A theatre 
where operas are performed; an opera- 
house. 

Operablet (op'e-ra-bl), a. Practicable. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Opera-oloak (op'e-ra-kl6k), n. A peculiar 
kind of cloak, generally 01 showy colours, 
worn by ladies at the opera and other 
fashionable evening reunions. 


3. In sura, to perform some manual act in 
a methodical manner upon a human body, 
and usually with instruments, with a view 
to restore soundness or health, as in ampu- 
tation, lithotomy, and the like. 

Operate (oj/e-rat), v.t 1. To effect; to pro- 
duce by agency; to accomplish as an agent; 
to cause. Lord Karnes. —2. To put into or to 
continue In operation; to work; as, to ope- 
rate a machine. Goodrich. 

Operatic, Operatical (op-e-rat'ik, op-e-rat'- 
ik-al), a. Pertaining to, appropriate to, 
designed for, or resembling the opera. 
Operation (op-e-ra'shon), 71. [L operatio} 

1 . The act or process of operating ; agency; 
the exertion of power, physical, mechanical, 
or moral. 

Speculative painting, without the assistance of 
manual operation, can never attain to perfection. 

Dryden, 

2. Action; method of working. ‘Many me- 
dicinal drugs of rare operation.' Heylin. 

That false fruit. 

Far other operations first display’d, 

Carnal desire inflaming. Milton 

3. t Effect produced; influence. ‘Wherebj[ 
they had great operation on the vulgar.’ 
Fuller. 

Waller’s presence had an extraordinary operation 
to procure anything desired. Clarendon. 

4. Process; manipulation : (a) series of acts 
in experiments, as in chemistry or metal- 
lurgy; (6) in math, some transformation 
made upon quantities, whicli transformation 
is Indicated either by rules or by symbols ; 
(c) in surg. any action done by a qualified 
person upon the human body, \dth the hand 
or by means of an instrument, with a view 
to head or bring to a normal state.— 6. The 
act of carrying out preconcerted measures 
by regular movements; as, ndlltary or naval 
operations. — Line of operation, the course 
of movements in an army towards the at- 
tainment of some end or ends. 
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Operative (op'e-r&t-iv), a, 1. Having the 
power of acting; exerting force, physical or 
moral; having or exerting a^ncy; active in 
the production of effects. 'It holds in all 
(^rative principles, especially in morality ' 
South. ‘God’s all-piercing and o^rative 
spirit.’ Raleigh —2. Efficacious; vigorous; 
producing the effect. 

Your lordship may perceive how effectual and <?/r- 
ralivt your lordship s last dealing with her majesty 
was. Bacon 

3 Practical. 

In architecture, as in all other opn-attve arts, the 
end must direct the operation. 

Rehgmcr Ji'ottontana 

—Operative surgery, that branch of surgery 
that has to do with operations. 

Operative (op'e-r&t-iv). n. A workman ; an 
artisan ; one who works at a trade. 

There shan't be a capitalist in hnglaiid who can 
get a day's work out of us, even if he makes the 
operatives his junior partners. Dtsraelt 

Operatively (op'e-rat-iv-Ii), adv. In an 
operative manner. 

Operator (op'e-rat-^r), n 1. One who or that 
which operates; one who or that which pro- 
duces an effect.— 2 In mrg the person who 
performs some remedial act upon the hu- 
man body by means of the hand, or with 
Instruments; as, a skilful operator. 
Operatoryt (op'e-rat-o-ri), n. A laboratory. 
Cowley. 

Ojpercular (6-p6r'ku-16r), a [L cperculatus, 
from operio, to cover.] Pertaining to or 
having an operculum. See Operculum. 
Opercidata (6-p6i‘Tcu-la"ta), n. pi. A divi- 
sion of pulmonate Gasteropoda, in which 
the shell is closed by an operculum. 
Operculated, Operculate (o-p6i-Tcu-lat-ed, 
6-p6r0tu-lat), a. Same as Opercular. 
Operculiform ( 6 - p6r ' ku - li - form ), a. [ L. 
operculum, a lid, and E./orm.] Having the 
form of a lid or cover. 

OpercuUgenous (o-p6r'ku-lij"en-u8), a. [L. 
operculum, and gen, stem of giguo, to pro- 
duce.] Producing an operculum. See 
Mktapodium. 

OlMrcoltun (d-p6r'ku-lum), n. 

[L., from operio, to close or 
shut.] Lit a lid or cover Spe- 
cifically— 1. In hot (a) the cap 
which forms the upper extre- 
mity of the theca or sporau- 
i^um of a moss, covering over 
the peristome, and usually fall- 
ing off when the spores are 
ready for dispersion (b) The lid 
of a pitcher-form leaf, (c) The loose apex 
of such fruits as that of Lecythis (d) The 
conical limb of the calyx of Eucalyptus.— 
2. A horny or shelly plate developed in cer- 
tain Mollusca upon the hinder part of the 
foot, and serving to close the aperture of the 


im. Sei 

Operculum 
of Moss 



Operculum of Shell. 


a, Turbo oieanus. o, OMrcuIum, outside, h. Oper- 
culum, inner side h. Concentric operculum (Am- 
puUaria) c. Imbricated or lamellar (Purpura) d, 
Multisplral(Trochu8) ^.Unguiculatc or claw-shaped 
(Fusus). /, Subspiral (Melania) g. Articulated 
(Nerita) h, Paucispiral (Turlx>). 

shell when the animal is retracted within 
ft— 3. The bony apparatus which protects 
the gills of fishes; the ^ll-cover, or, in a 
narrower sense, one portion of it, the others 
being called the pre-operculum, snb-oper- 



Operculum of Fish— Head of Perch. 
a. Operculum, b. Sub-operculum, c. Pre-operculum. 
d. Inter-operculum. 

CQltun, and inter-opercnlmn, according to 
their relative position. 


Operetta (o-pe-ret'ta), n. [It. dim. of opera.] 
A short musical drama of a light character. 
Operoee (op'e-rds), a. [L. operosus, from 
opera, work.] Laborious; attended with 
labour; tedious. 

Neatness, usefulness, and elegant simplicity seemed 
to have taken place of operose grandeur and a pro- 
fusion of stupid ornaments. Coventry. 

Operosely (op'e-ros-li), adv. In an operose 
manner. 

Operoseness (op'e-rds-nes), n. The state of 
being operose or laborious. 

Operosltyt (op-e-ros'i-ti), ?i. Laboriousness. 

There IS a kind of operostty in sin, in regard where- 
of sinners are styled the workers of iniquity. 

Bp Hall. 

OperO'UBt (op'e-nis), a. Operose 

Written language, as it is more operons, so it is 
more digestecC and is permanent. Holder. 

Operouslyt (op'e-rus-li), adv. In an operose 
manner 

Opertaneoust (o-p6r-ta'ne-UB), a. [L oper~ 
mneus, hidden ] Secret; private. [Rare.] 
Opetide (op'tid), n. See Open-tide 
OpMacantlia (of'i-a-kan"tha), n. [Gr. ophia, 
a serpent, and akantha, aspine. ] A star-fish, 
0 apinulosa, abundant in deep water of the 
North Atlantic. 

OphiaslB (o-fe'a-sis), n. [Gr. oplus, a ser- 
pent.] A form of baldness which com- 
mences at the occiput, and winds to each 
ear, and sometimes to the forehead, with a 
sort of serpentine course. 

Ophicalcic ( of-i-kal'sik ), w. [Gr. ophis, a 
serjient, and L. calx, calcis, limestone.] A 
rock composed of marble and serpentine. 
0plllceplialUS(of-i-sef'al-U8) See Ophic- 

CEFHALU.S. 

Ophlcleide (ofi-klid), n. [Gr. 
ophis, a serpent, and kleis, a 
key ] In music, a brass wind- 
instrument invented to super- 
sede the serpent in the or- 
chestra and in military bauds. 

It generally consists of a wide 
conical tube, terminating in a 
bell like that of a horn, with 
a mouthpiece similar to that 
of the serpent, and ten holes 
or ventages which are stopped 
by keys Ophicleides are of 
two kinds, the bass and the 
alto ; the former has a com- 
pass of three octaves and one 
note, ranging from B on the Ophicleide 
thinl space below the bass 
staff to C on the third space of the treble 
staff, including all the intermediate semi- 
tones. The alto ophicleide (an inferior in- 
strument) has the same extent of comi>ass 
but starts an octave higher. A double-bass 
ophicleide starting a fifth lower than the 
bass is occasionally met with, but the 
amount of breath required to play them 
will likely prevent them coming into gen- 
eral use. 

Ophldla (o-fld'i-a), n. pi [From Gr. ophis, 
a serpent ] An order of reptiles, comprising 
the snakes and serpents, characterized by an 
elongated and cylindrical body covered with I 
horny scales, but never with bony plates 
There is never any breast bone nor pectoral 
arch, nor fore-limbs, nor as a rule any traces 
of hind-limbs In a few cases (as in Python 
and Tortrix) rudimentary hind-limbs may 
be detected. The ribs are always numer- 
ous, some serpents having more than 300 
pairs. These not only serve to give form to 
the body and aid in respiration, but are 
also organs of locomotion, the animal mov- 
ing by means of them and of its scales, which 
take hold on the surface over which It 
passes. The vertebrae are formed so as to 
give great pliancy, most, if not all serpents 
being able to elevate a larae portion of their 
body from the ground. They have hooked, 
conical teeth, not lodged in distinct sockets, 
nor for mastication, but merely to hold 
their prey. The tongue, which is forked 
and can be protruded and retracted at plea- 
sure, is probably rather an organ of touch 
than of taste. The eye is not protected by 
eyelids. I n the venomous serpents, as vipers, 
rattlesnakes, &c., there are no teeth in the 
upper Jaw excepting the two poison fangs. 
These are long, firmly fixed in a movable 
bone, above which there is a gland for the 
elaboration of poison. Each tooth is perfo- 
rated by a tube throash which the poison 
is forced. The heart has three chamliers, 
two auricles and a ventricle. Many ser- 
pents, especially the larger species, as the 
boas, subsist on prey thicker than them- 
selves, which they crush by constriction, 



and which they are able to swallow from the 
throat and body being capable of great dila- 
tation. Gray diyides the order into two 
sub-orders, Viperina and Colubrina, the 
former having only two poison fan^ in the 
upper jaw, the latter having solid teeth, 
besides grooved fangs. 

Ophidian (o-fid'i-an), a. [Gr. ophis, a ser- 
pent.] Pertaining to serpents; designating 
an order of vertebral animals destitute of 
feet or fins. 

Ophidian (o-fld'l-an), n. A reptile of the 
order Ophidia (which see.) 

Ophidioua (o-nd'i-usl, a. Snake-like; be- 
longing to the order Ophidia or serpents. 
Ophidium ( o-fld'i-um ), n. [L., from Gr. 
ophidion, dim. of ophis, a seiment.] A genus 
of malacopterygious fishes allied to the cod 
family. The species have smooth heads, long 
slender bodies, margined by the united dor- 
sal, anal, and caudal fins. Two species in- 
habit the British seas, both very rare. In 
the Mediterranean the bearded ophidium 
is common, and is used for food. 
Ophidohatrachia (of'i-d6-ba-tra"ki-a),7i.pI. 
[Gr. ophis, a serpent, and batrachos, a frog.] 
A term sometimes applied to the order of 
snake-like amphibians comprising the Cae- 
ciliee Called also Ophioinorpha (which see). 
Ophiocaryon (of 'i-o-ka"ri-on), n. [Gr ophis, 
a serpent, and karyon, a nut,] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Sabiaceie. O. paradoxum, 
the only species, is a tree found in Deme- 
rara, and called snake nut-tree, in conse- 
cpience of its large embryo being coiled up 
like a snake It is a tall tree with unequally 
pinnate leaves and many flowered panicles 
of very small blossoms 
OphlOCephalUB (ofi-o-seral-us), n. [Gr 
op/ns, a serpent, and kephal?, the head. ] A 
genus of acanthopterygious fishes, allied to 
the Anabasidtt), or climbing perches, having 
a lengthened body, nearly cylindrical, and 
having the form of a blenny. The species 
are natives of the East. From their being 
furnished with a cavity to supply water to 
the gills they are able to live a long time 
out of 'w'ater, often travelling considerable 
distances from one pool to another. The 
0 Gachna {Cora-mota or Gachua of India) 
is much used for food by the natives It is 
generally brought to market and cut up for 
sale while living. Spelled also Ophiceph- 
alus. 

Ophloglossaceae, OpbloglOBsead (of'i-o- 

glo-8H^se-e, of'i-o-glo8"e-e), n. pi. A natural 
order of ferns, distinguished by the absence 
of a ring to the spore-cases, and by the 
straight vernation of the fronds, of which 
the genus Ophioglossum is the type. See 
Ol'HIOOLOSSUM. 

OphioglOBBum ( 0 f'i- 0 -gl 08 "um ), n. [Gr. 
ophis, a serpent, and glossa, the tongue.] A 
genus of cryptogamic plants belonging to the 
nat. order Ophioglossacere, of which it la 
the type, and distinguished by having the 
fructification borne in the form of spikes. 
0. vulgatum (common adder’s tongue) is a 
British plant, with a slender stem about 
8 inches high, bearing a frond of which 
one portion is leafiike, and the other, the 
fertile part, is a narrow tongue-like spika 
It grows in moist pastures and in woods. 
Ophiolatry (of-i-ol'a-tri), n. (Gr. ophis, a 
serpent, and latreia, worship.] Serpent- 
worsliip. 

Ophiolatry prevails especially in hot countries, and 
in hot countries certain kinds of ophidia secrete them- 
selves m dark corners of rooms, and even in beds. 

H. Spencer. 

OphioUte (of'i-o-llt), 71. [Gr. ophis, a ser- 
pent, and lithos, a stone. ] A variety of ser- 
pentine; ojihite -(which see). 

Ophlologlc, Ophiologlcal (ofi-o-loj^'ik, of- 
i-o-loj"lk-al), a. Pertaining to ophlology. 
Ophlologlst (of-i-oPO'Jist), 71 . One versed 
in the natural history of serpents. 
Ophlology (oM-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. ophis, a ser- 
pent, an(f logos, discourse.] That sub-divi- 
sion of zoology which treats of serpents, or 
which classifies and describes the several 
kinds. 

Ophioxnanoy (ofl-o-mnn si), n. [Gr. ophis, 
a serpent, and manteia, divination.] The 
old art of divining or predicting events by 
serpents, as by their manner of eating or by 
their coils. 

Ophlomorpha (ofi-o-moF'fa), 7i. pi. [Or. 
ophis, a serpent, and rnorphi, shape.] A 
small order of amphibians, including only 
certain snake-iike animals which are found 
in various tropical countries burrowing in 
marshy ground, something like gigantio 
earthworms. They form the famllv Caaoill- 
adn (so called by Linnaeus from tneir sup- 
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posed blindness), and are characterized by 
Ihelr snake«like form, and by having the 
anus placed almost at the extremity of the 
body. The skin is quite soft, but differs from 
that of the typical amphibians in mostly 
having small horny scales embedded in it. 
The vertebrao are amphicoelous or bicon- 
cave, and the cavities formed by their ap- 
position are filled with the cartilaginous or 
gelatinous remains of the notochord. 
Ophiomorphlte ( of ' i - o - mor " f 1 1 ), n. [Gr. 
ophis, a serpent, and morphe, form. ] A name 
sometimes given to the fossil shells of am- 
monites, from their snake-like appearance. 
OphlomorphOUS (ori-o-mor"fus), a. [Gr. 
ophis, a serpent, and rtwrphe, form J Having 
the form of a serpent 

Ophlophagous (of-i-of'a-gus), a. [Gr. ophis, 
a serpent, and phago, to eat.] Eating or 
feeding on serpents. ‘ Ophiophagous nations 
and such as feed upon serpents.’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

Ophlops (of'i-ops), n A genus of lacertians, 
ciiaracterized by the absence of eyelids. 
Ophiorhlza (ofl-o-ri"za), n [Gr. ophis, a 
snake, and rhiza, a root = snake-root.] A 
genus of plants belonging to the iiat order 
Rubiacew, consisting of erect or decumbent 
herbs, with slender branches, opposite 
leaves, and small drooping white or pink 
flowers in forked cyme.s. The O. Mungos 
is a plant inhabiting the East Indies and 
Ghina; its rhizome or underground stem is 
called by druggists snake-root, and in the 
pharmacopoeias it is termed radix serpenturn. 
It is much esteemed in China, Java, Suma- 
tra, <fec., being believed to prevent the 
effects which usually follow the bite of the 
naja, a venomous serpent, and those of the 
bite of a rnad dog. 

Ophlosaurus (of'i-o-sa'T'us), n. [Gr ophis, a 
serpent, and savros, a saurian.] A genus of 
reptiles occurring in the southern United 
States ; the glass-snake. The head is very 
small, and the tail longer tlian the body 
So fragile is this reptile that a slight blow 
with a stick will cause the body to separate 
into several parts; hence the popular name. 
Ophioxylon (of-i-oks'il-on), n. [Gr. ophis, a 
serpent, and zglon, wood, in alhtaion to the 
twisted root and stems.] A genus of plants 
of nat. order Apocynaceaj, now usually 
united with Rauwolfia. 0 serpentaiuin is 
a native of the East Indies In rich soil it 
becomes a large climbing or twining shrub, 
but in poor soil it is small and erect The 
root is employed in Imiia and Cliiua as a 
remedy in vanoiLs diseases, 

Opblte (ont),«. [Gr. ophis, a serpent, whence 
op/id^s,a8tone spotted like a serpent. ] Green 
porphyry or serpentine; a metamorphic rock 
of a dusky green colour of different shades, 
sprinkled with sjjots tif a lighter green It 
is a hydrous silicate of magnesia with alu- 
mina and iron. Called also Ophiolite. 
OpMtdt (of'it). a. [Gr. op/its, a serpent.] 
Pertaining to n serpent. 

<^]llt6 (ofit), n. [Gr. ophis, a serpent.] 
A member of a Gnostic sect of the second 
century; so called because they held that 
the serpent by which Eve was tempted was 
Christ himself, and hence regarded the ser- 
pent as sacred. 

OphluchUB (of-i-u'kus), n. [Gr. ophiouchos 
—ophis, a serpent, and echo, to have ] The 
Serpent- bearer, called also Serpentarhes; one 
of the old northern constellations, repre- 
senting a man holding a serpent, which is 
twined about him. The moderns, however, 
make a separate constellation of the ser- 
pent. 

Incens’d with Indignation Satan stood 

Unterrified, and like a comet burn'd, 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 

In th’ arctic sky Mtllon. 

i^lllura (of-i-fl'ra), n. [Gr. ophis, a serpent, 
and oura . a tail ] A genus of star-fishes, the 
species of which inhabit the European seas, 
those of the West Indies, the Atlantic, &c. 
Cphluridn (of-i-ii'rj-de), n. pi [See above.] 
A family of echinodorms known as the liz- 
ard-tailed star-fishes, characterized by an 
orbicular depressed body and five cylindri- 
cal, jointed, very flexible and fragile arms, 
sometimes very long, divided into branches, 
and covered with scales like the tail of a 
serpent. They live exclusively on sandy 
shores, and ensconce themselves in mud on 
the least approach of danger. If they lose 
their arms they renew them In a few days. 
Ophiura (which see) is the typical genus. 
Ophluroldea (ofi-fi-rol"de-a), n. pi. [Gr. 
ophi%, a serpent, oura, a tall, and eidos, re- 
jwmbiance.] An order of eohlnoderms, com- 


prising the brittle^stars and sand-stars. See 
OPHiPRiPis and Ophiura. 

Oplirys (ofris), n. (Gr. ophrys, an eyebrow 
—with reference to the fringe ol the inner 
sepals.] A genus of tuberous-rooted, low- 
growing herbs, with few radical leaves and 
erect racemes of curious terminal flowers, 
chiefly natives of Europe and north Africa; 
nat. order Orchidaoees. There are several 
British species which have received names 
derived from the curious forms of the 
flowers, as the ^y-orchis, 6ee-orchis, spider- 
orchis, and drone-orchis. 

Ophthalmia (of-tharmi-a), n. [Gr., from 
ophthalmos, the eye, from a root op, signi- 
fying to see, akin to L. oc in oculus.^ In- 
flammation of the eye or its appendages. 
There are several varieties of It, according 
to the part especially affected, slight inflam- 
mation of the conjunctiva being the most 
frequent. It is the common result of all 
slightly irritating bodies being introduced 
between the eyelids, and of the application 
of cold. 

Ophthalmic (of-thal'mik), a. Pertaining 
to the eye ; as, ophthalmic ganglia ; an oph- 
thalmic institution. 

Ophthalmitis (of-thal-ml'tls), n. [Gr. oph- 
thalmos, the eye, and ternb -itis, signifying 
inflammation ] Ophthalmia. This term is, 
however, sometimes restricted to inflamma- 
tion of the globe of the eye in which both 
the external and internal structures are in- 
volved. Dunglieon. 

Ophthalmodyilla(of.thal'mo-din'T-a),n.[Gr. 
ophthalmos, the eye, and odynP, pain. ] Pain, 
especially rheumatic pain, of the eye, prt>- 
ducing a sensation as if the ball were forci- 
bly compressed 

Ophthalmo^aphv ( of-thal-mog'ra-fl ), n. 
[Gr ophthalmos, the eye, and grapho, to 
describe ] A description of the eye 

Ophthalmologist (of-thal-mol'o-jist), n. 

A person versed in ophthalmology. 

Ophthalmolo^ (of-thal-mol'o-ji), n. [Gr 
ophthalmos, the eye, and logos, doctrine, 
discourse ] That branch of science which 
deals with the eye, its anatomy or its dis- 
eases. 

Ophthalmometer (of-thal-mom'et-6r), n. 
[Gr ophthalmos, the eye, and metron, mea- 
sure ] An instrument of the nature of com- 
passes for determining the capacity of the 
anterior and posterior cavities of the eye. ! 

Ophthalmoplegia (of-thaPmo-pie"ji-a), n. 
[Or. ophthalmos, the eye, amXpleg^, a stroke. ] 
Paralysis of one or more of the muscles of I 
the eye. 

Ophthalmoptosis (of-thaPmop-t5"8i8), n. | 
[Gr. ophthalmos, the eye, and a fall] ] 

A prolapse of the globe of the eye. 

Ophthalmoscope (of-thaVmo-skbp), n, [Gr. 
ophthalmos, the eye, and slcopeO, to view ] 
An instrument for viewing the interior of 
the eye In the simplest form of the in- 
strument light is condensed into the eye by 
means of a concave mirror, through a small 
hole in the centre of which the observer ex- 
amines the eye by means of a lens. 

Ophthalmoscopy (of-thal-mos'ko-pi), n. 
[(.Jr. ophthalmos, the eye, and skopeO, to 
view ] 1. The art or science of examining 
the internal structures of the eye, and of 
drawing conclusions as to its pathological 
conditions therefrom. --2. The art of judg- 
ing of a man’s temper from the appearance 
of the eyes. 

Ophthalmotomy (of -thal-moUo-mi), n. [Gr 
ophthalmos, the eye, and tome, a cutting ] 
The art or practice of cutting into the human 
eye, as in (lissections or surgical operations. 
The term is also applied to the extirpation 
of the eye. Dvnglison. 

Ophthaimy (of-thal'mi), n. Same as Oph- 
tJialmia 

Opiane (6'pi-an), n. Narcotlne (which see). 

OpianiC (()-pi-anlk), a. [From opium. ] 1'he 
term applied to an acid (CjoHioOfi) obtained 
from iiarcotine by the action of oxidizing 
agents. It forms crystallizable salts and an 
ether. 

Opiate (5'pi-at), n. [From opium ] 1. Pri- 
marily, a medicine of a thicker consistence 
than syrup, prepared with opium ; a soft 
electuary. Parr. — 2. Any medicine that 
contains opium and has the quality of in- 
ducing sleep or repose; a narcotic.— 8. Any- 
thing which induces rest or inaction, or re- 
lieves uneasiness or irritation, mental or 
bodily; anything that dulls sensation, men- 
tal or physical. 

They chose atheism as an opiatt. Bentlty, 

Too soft and senstious by nature to be exhilarated 
by the conflict of modern opinions, he (Keats) found 


at once food for his love of beauty, and an opiate for 
his despondency, in the remote tales of Greek my- 
thology. Quart. Rev. 

Opiate (6'pl-at), a. l. Inducing sleep; sopo- 
rlferous; somniferous; narcotic.— 2. Causing 
rest or inaction. Milton. 

Opiate (6'pl-&t), v.t To lull to sleep; to 
ply with opiates. [Rare.] 

Though no lethargic fumes the brain invest, 

And opiate all her active pow'rs to rest. Fenton. 

Opiated (6'pi-at-ed), a. Mixed with opium; 
affected by opium. 

Ople,t n. Opium. Chaucer. 

OplferoUB t (d-plfdr-us), a. [L. ops, opis, aid, 
and fero, to bring.] Bringing help. 

Oplflce t (op'i-fls), n. Workmanship. Bailey. 
Oplflcer (o-pifi-sCr), n. [L. opifex —opus, 
work, and /acio, to do.] One who performs 
any work. ‘ The poor mortal artist and the 
almighty opificer? Bentley. 

Oplnable (o-pin'a-bl), a. [L. optnor.] Ca- 
pable of being opined or thought. HoUand. 
Oplnatlont (op-in-a'shon), n. Act of think- 
ing; opinion. 

Oplnatlvet (o-pln'at-iv),a. Stiff in opinion. 

‘ Speak truth : be not opinative.' Burton. 
Opinatlvelyt (o-pin'at-iv-li), adv. In an 
opinative manner; conceitedly. 

Oj^lnatort (o-pin'at-6r), n. [L ] One fond of 
his own opinions Sir M. Hale. 

Opine (6-pin'), V i. pret. & pp. opined; ppr. 
opining. [Fr. opiner, 'to opine’ (Cot^ave), 
from L. opinor, to think. ] To think; to sup- 
pose. ‘Some new-coined words such as ig- 
nore and opine/ Bay. 

Uncle Jack . . . thought he would repose his limbs 
under my father’s ' T rabes citrea,’ which the ingenious 
W. .S Landor opines should be translated ‘mahog- 
any.' Lord I.ytton. 

Opine (6-pTn'), v.t. To think of or about; to 
suppose. 

Opiner (6-pin'6r), ?i. One who thinks or 
holds an opinion ‘Weak and wilful opiners.* 
Jer. Taylor. 

Oplnlastre, t Oplnlastronst (op'in-ia8"t6r, 
op'in-i-as"tru8),a. [Ft. opinidtre.] Unduly 
attached to one’s own opinion, or stiff in 
adhering to it 

Opinlate t (o-pin'i-at), v. t. To maintain dog- 
matically or obstinately. 

Tliey did optniate two principles, not distinct only, 
but contrary the one to the other Barrow. 

Oplniatedt (o-pin'i-at-ed), a. Unduly at- 
tached to one’s own opinions. 

Oplnlatlve (o-pin'ya-tiv), a. 1. Stiff in ad- 
hering to preconceived opinions or notions; 
opinionative. ‘ Tlie wilfulness or scrupulo- 
sity of any opiniative ministers.’ Sir E. 
Sandys.—'i. Imagined; not proved. 

It is difficult to find out truth, because it is in such 
inLonsulcrablc proportions scattered m a mass of 
opintcittve uncertainties; like the silver in Hiero’s 
crown of gold Glanville. 

Oplnlatlvely (o-pin'ya-tlv-li), adv. In an 
opiniative manner; conceitedly. 
OplnlatlveneSB (o-pin'ya-tiv-nes), n. The 
state of being opiniative; undue stiffness in 
opinion. 

The fir.st obstacle to good counsel is pcrtinacy or 
opiniahveness. iir If . Ralet^im. 

Oplnlatort (o-pln'i-at-6r), n. One unduly 
attached to his own opinion. 

Oplnlatret (o-pin'i-at-6r),a. [Fr. opinidtre.] 
Stiil in opinion; obstinate. 

Spare yourself, lest you bejadc the good galloway, 
your own opintatre wit. Milton. 

Oplnlatrety,t Oplnlatry t (o-pin'i-at"re-ti, 
o-pin'i-at-ri), n Unreasonable attachment 
to one’s own notions; obstinacy in opinions. 

‘ Fallacy, wrangling, and opimatry.' Locke. 

I was extremely concerned at his opimafrety in 
leaving me. Pope. 

Oplnicus (o-pi'ni-kns), n A fictitious beast 
of heraldic creation, 
represented as having 
the body of a lion, the 
head and wings of an 
eagle, and a short tail 
resembling that of the 
camel. It Is sometimes 
borne without wings. 
Coining ((')-pin'ing), n. 
OpinlcMs. Opinion, notion. 

V'ery few examine the marrow and inside of things, 
but take them upon the credit of customary optn- 
viiTS. 7nyl^.^ 

Opinion (o-pin'yun), n. [Fr. , from L. 
opinionis, opinion, from opinor, to think.] 
1. 'The judgnient formed by the mind of the 
truth or reality of something, based on evi- 
dence that does not produce absolute know- 
ledge or certainty; belief stronger than im- 
pression, less strong than positive know- 
ledge. 
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opinion is when the assent of the understanding 
is so far gained by evidence of probability, that it 
rather indines to one persuasion thrui to another, 
yet not without a mixture of uncertainty or doubting. 

Sir M. Hale. 

Any proposition, the contrary of which can be 
maintained with probability is matter of opinion. 

Sir G. C. Lewis. 

2. The judgment or sentiments which one 
forms of persons or things a.s regards their 
character or qualities; as, a favourable opin- 
ion, a bad opinion, a private opinion. ‘A 
good opinion of my knowledge Shak. 

1 have bought 

Golden opinions from all sorts of people. Shak 
Friendship gives a man a peculiar right and claim 
to the good opinion of his friend. South. 

3. Settled judgment or persuasion ; belief ; 
as, one's religious opinions. — 4. Favourable 
judgment; estimation. 

However, I have no opinion of these things. Bacon 
In actions of arms, small matters are of great mo- 
ment. especially when they serve to raise an opinion 
of commanciers Hayward 

5. t Credit; reputation. 

Thou hast redeemed thy lost opinion. Shak. 

What opinion will the managing 
Of this aifair bring to my wisdom 1 Beau F/ 

6. t Dogmatism; opinionativeness. 

Your reasons at dinner have been sharp and sen- 
tentious; . . witty without affection, audacious 

without impudency, learned without opinion, and 
strange without heresy Shak 

—Oath of opinion, in Scots law, a kind of 
oath which in certain cases tradesmen and 
Bcieiitiflc persons are allowed to take, where- 
by they swear not to a positive fact, but to 
what they believe to be fact— Perstiasion, 
Conviction, Faith, Opinion, Belief See PER- 
SUASION. —Syn. Sentiment, notion, persua- 
sion, estimation, idea, view 
Opiniont (o-pin'yun), v t To think. 

That the soul and the angels are devoid of quan- 
tity and dimension is generally optn toned 

Glanvtlle. 

Opinionable (o-pin'yun-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being made matter of opinion; admitting of 
a variety of opinions: opposed to dogmatic 
If this doctrine ever be openly assailed, or any 
attempt be made to widen our formularies so as to | 
render it opinionable, then controversy such as the i 
Church of Jbngland has never known will he rolling 1 
round it Bp hlluott 


Oplnionate, Opinionated (o-piii'yan-at. o 
pin'yun-at-ed), a. Stiff in opinion; firmly or 
imduly adhering to one’s own opinion; ob- 
stinate in opinion. ‘ The active, but opin- 
ionated man ’ Sir W. Scott 
Opinionately (o-pin'yun-at-li), adv. Ob- 
stinately; conceitedly. 

Oplnionatist (o-pin'yun-at-ist), n An 
opinionated person; an opinionist. ‘If we 
would hearken to the pernicious counsels of 
some such opinionatists.' Fenton 
Opinionative (o-pin'yun-at-iv), a Fond of 
preconceived notions; unduly attached to 
one’s own opinions; as, he is very opiniona- 
tive. ‘The opinionative Pharisees.' Mil- 
ton. ‘ Pedantry and opinionative assurance ’ 
OlanvUk ' 


Opinionatively ( o - pin ' y un-at-i v -1 
In an opinionative manner; witi 


►'-li), adv 
with undue 
fondness'for one’s own opinions; stubbornly 
Opinionativeness (o-pm'yun-at-iv-nes), n 
The state or quality of being opinionative; 
excessive attachment to one’s own opinions; 
obstinacy in opinion 

Opinionatort (o-pin'yun-at-6r), 7i One who 
is inclined to form or adopt opinions with- 
out sufficient knowledge ; an opinionative 
person. ‘ If any should think that he can 
make this out by bare reason, as possibly 
some opinionators may ' South. 
Opt&lOXied (o-pin'yund), a. Attached to 
particular opinions; conceited 
C^inionist (o-pin'yun-ist), n. 1. One fond 
of his own notions, or one unduly attached 
to his own opinions ' The conceited opin- 
ionist Jovinlan.’ Bp. Bull —2 Eccles. hist. 
one of a sect who practised poverty, and 
held that there could be no vicar of Christ 
on earth *vho did not act likewise. 

Oplpar. 08 (o-pip'a-ms), a [L opiparus, 
m)m qp<r, riches, and parn, to furnish.] 
Sumptuous. [Bare.] 

Oplparously (o-pip'a-rug-Il), adv. Sumptu- 
ously; abundantly. Waterhouse. [Rare.] 
Oplfthobranolliata (o-piB'tbd-brang-ki-a"- 
to), n. pi. [Gr. opisihen, behind, and bran- 
ehia, ^lls.] A ^vision of Gasteropoda in 
which the gills are placed posterior to the 
heart 


Oplsthobranohl&te (o-pis'th6-brang"ki-at), 
a. Of or pertaining to the Opisthobranchi- 
ata. 

OplSthOOCBlla (o-pis'thd-s^li-a), n. pf . [See | 


Opisthoo(ELOUS.] Owen’s name for an ex- 
tinct sub -order of the Crocodilia of the 
mesozoic age, all the known specimens oc- 
curring in the liassic, oolitic, and cretaceous 
rocks. The most important genera are 
StreptoBpondylua and Cetiosaurus. The 
Cetiosaurus longus of the upper oolites 
(Portland-stone) must have been the laigest 
of fdl known Crocodilia, the vertebra) of the 
tail measuring as much as 7 inches in length 
and more than 7 inches across. 
OplsthocoelouB, Opisthoooellan (o-pis'- 
tno-8e''lu8, o-piB'tho-8e"li-aii), a. [Or. opis- 
then, behind, and koUos, hollow ] In anat. 
a term applied to vertebra) the bodies of 
which are hollow or concave behind. 
OplBthodome. OpisthodomuB (o-pis'thu- 
dom, o-pis-thod'o-mus), n. [Gr opistfiios, 
that is behind, and domos, a house. 1 In arch. 
the same as the Roman postieum, being tlie 
inclosed space in the rear of a Greek tem- 
ple: usually occupied as the treasury, or 
place where the sacred utensils, Ac., were 
deposited. 

OpiBtllOtonos ( o -pis -thot 'on-os), n. [Gr. 
opisthen, backwards, and teino, to draw.] 
A species of tetanus in which the body is 
bent backwards. Dunglison. 

OpltU^tiont (o-pit'u-la"sh(>n), »i. [L opi- 
tulatio, from opitulari, to bring help ] The 
act of aiding; help 

Opium (6'pi-uni), n [L opium, Gr. opion, 
fiVim opos, vegetable juice ] The inspissated 
juice of the Papaver so^nniferum (the white 
poppy), cultivated principally in Hindustan 
an<l in Asiatic Turkey. It flows from in- 
cisions made in the heads of the plant, and 
the best flows from the first incision. It is 
one of the most energetic of narcotics, and 
at the same time one of the most precious 
of all medicines, and is employed In a great 
variety of cases, but most commonly for 
the purpose of procuring sleep and relief 
from pain; but its habitual use is attended 
with similar if not woi’se effects than the 
intemperate use of ardent spirits. A full 
dose is intoxicating and exhilarating, but its 
effects are dangerous and fatal if taken in 
large quantities It is heavy, of a dense 
texture, of a brownish yellow colour, not 
perfectly dry, but easily receiving an im- 
pression from the 
finger; it has afaint 
smell, and its taste 
is bitter and acrid 
The chief active 
principle of opium 
is morphia, or mor- 
phine in combina- 
tion with meconic 
acid. Opium also 
_ contains narco- 
' tine, narceine, co- 
deine, gum-resin, 
extractive matter, 
and small portions 
of other proximate 
principles. The 
principal part of 
our supply of 
opium is brought 
from Turkey. It 
is imported in flat 
pieces or cakes, 
covered with leaves and the capsules of 
some species of Rumex. 

Opium-eater (6'pi-um-6t-6r), n One who 
habitually uses opium as a stimulant 
Ople-treet (o'pl-tre), m [L. opulus ] The 
wild gelder-rose ( V'ibumum Optdus). 
Opobalsam, Opobalsamum(op' 0 -b^i'sam, 
op-o-bftl'sam-um), n. [Gr. opos, juice, and 
L. balsamum, the gum of the balsam-tree ] 
A resinous juice, called also Balm or Bal- 
sam of Gilead. Hee under Balm, 
Opodeldoc (op-o-del'dok), 7i. [Probably an 
arbitrary name coined by Paracelsus; the 
first part of the word is perhaps the Gr. 
opos, vegetable juice.] l.t The name of a 
plaster, said to have been invented by Min- 
dererus. — 2 A saponaceous camphorated 
liniment; a solution of soap in alconol, with 
the addition of camphor and essential oils 
Olpopanax (o-pop'a-naks), n [Gr. , from opos, 
mice, and panaa;, a plant (lit all-heal).] An 
inspissated juice of a tolerably firm texture, 
imported in loose granules or drops, some- 
times in larger masses. This substance on 
the outside Is of a brownish red colour, with 
specks of white, and within of a dusky yel- 
low or whitish colour. It has a strong smell 
and an acrid taste. It is said to be obtained 
from an umbelliferous plant, the Opop- 
anacc Chironum, a native of Mediterranean 



Opiiiin Pi)j)py {Papaver 
sotnni/erutn). 


Europe. From the base of the stem or sum- 
mit of the root of this plant when wounded 
flows a yellow milky juice which hardens> 
on exposure to the sun and air. This con- 
stitutes opopanax. It consists of a fetid 
gum-resin and volatile oil. It is imported 
from Tuikey, and is now and again used as- 
an antispasmodic in nervous complaints. 
Written also Opopo7iax. 

C^orloe (o-p6'ri-86), 71. [Gr. opbra, autumnal 
fruits.] A medicine composed of several 
autumnal fruits, particularly of quinces, 
pomegranates, &c., and wine, formerly ad- 
ministered in dysentery, diseases of the 
stomach, Ac. 

Opossum (b-pos'sum), ?i. [From opassow, 
its native American name.] The popular 
name of several species of Didelphys, a 
genus of marsupial omnivorous mammals. 



Virginian Opossum {Didelphys vn ^tntana). 


characterized by three kinds of teeth, viz. 
incisors, canines, and molars ; by hinder 
limuls and a long prehensile tail. They are 
fetid and nocturnal animals, arboreal in 
their habits, living constantly on trees, and 
tliere pursuing birds, insects. Ac., although 
they do not despise fruit The females of 
certain species have an abdominal pouch in 
which are the mamnuc.and in which they can 
inclo.se their young 'The true opossums are 
now limited to the American continent, but 
their former existence in Europe is proved 
by the fossil remains that Imve been found 
in the Paris basin. The best known species 
of opossum is the Didelphys virgmiana, 
very common in the T'nitcd States. It is 
almost the size of a large cat, the general 
colour whitish gray, and the whole liair of 
a wool-like softness. The flesh is said to lie 
nutritious and pleasant to the taste, and 
the fur is employed in the manufacture of 
various articles On the ground the mo- 
tions of the opossum are awkward and 
clumsy, but on the branches of a tree it 
moves with great celerity and ease, using 
tlie prehensile tail to assist its motions. 
When caught or threatened with danger 
the opossum counterfeits death, and ‘play- 
ing ’possum’ has on this account passed 
into a proverb as used to indicate any de- 
ceitful proceeding The female has from 
ten to flfteen young, which are for a long 
time nourished in the pouch, to wliicli they 
resort when alarmed. 

OpoBBum-Bhiimp (o-pos'sum-slirimp), ?i. 
The popular name of several species of 
Mysis, a ^enus of stomapod crustaceans. 
They receive their name from the females 
carrying their eggs and young in a pouch 
between the thoracic legs. 

Oppidan (op'i-daii), 71. [L. opjiidanm, from 
02)pidu7n , a city or town, ] 1. 1 An inhabitant 
of a town Wood. — 2. At Eton college, a 
student not on tlic foundation,, and who 
boards in one of the special boarding-houses^ 
as distinguislied from a king’s schedar. 
0;^idan t (op'i-dan), a. Pertaining to a town 
temporal government of Rome, and 
affairs. ’ Howell. 

Ppplgnerat6,t Opplgnorate t (op-pig'ndr- 

at), V. t. [L. oppig7iero— prefix op for oh, and 
Pinero, to pledge, from pig7ius, a pledge.) 
To pledge ; to pawn. 


Ferdinando merchanded with France for restoring 
Roussillon and Perpignan, 0 ppt£tt orated to them. 

Bacon. 

Oppilatet (op'pil-fttl, v.t. L. oppUo— prefix 
op for oh, and pUo, £o drive.] To crowd to- 
gether; to All ^ith obstructions. Cock&ram. 
^pilationt (op-pi-l&'shon), n. [See above.) 
The act of filling or crowding together ; a 
stopping by redundant matter; obstruc- 
tions, particularly in the lower intestines. 


F&te, fttr. fat, fall; m$, met, h^r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, bmll; oil, pound; ii, So. abune; y, So. fey. 
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* Thence . . . come crudities, wind, oppilor- 
tiom . ' Burton. 

OppUatiye t (ojp'pil-at-lv), a. [Fr. oppUatif.] 
Obstructive. Sherwood. 

Opplete,t Oppletedt (op-pifit', op-pl§t'ed), 
a. [ L. oppletuHy pp. of oppleo, to fill up. ] 
Filled; crowded. 

Oppletion t (op-pl6'8hon), n. Fulness ; act 
of filling up. 

Oppone i (op-pfin'), v. t. [ L. oppoiio, to op- 
pose.] To oppose. 

Wliat can you not do 
Aeainst Lords bpiritual or temporal 
That shall oppotte you? B. yonsoti. 

Opponency (op-pd'nen-si), n. [Bee Oppo- 
nent ] The opening of an academical dis- 
putation ; the proposition of objections to 
a tenet, as an exercise for a degree. Todd. 
Opponent ( op - po ' nent ), a. [L. opponens, 
opponentis, ppr. of oppono, to oppose ] 1, 
Opposing; antagonistic ; adverse. —2 Situ- 
ated in front; opposite; standing in the 
way ‘ Soon mounts the opponent hill. ’ Sir 
W. Scott. 

Opponent (op-p6'nent), n. l One that op- 
poses; an adversary; an antagonist; one that 
supports the opposite side in controversy, 
disputation, or argument ‘That he met 
with feeble opponents and such os his nim- 
ble wit was easily able to overturn.’ Bp. 
Hall. 

Tlie stranger . . . rode back again to his own end 
of the lists, offering his antagonist, by a herald, the 
chance of a second encounter. This De Grantmesnil 
declined, avowing himself vanquished as much by 
the couitesy as by the address of his opponent 

Sir U’ Scott 

2 One that takes part in an opponency; the 
person that begins a dispute by raising ob- 
jections to a tenet or doctrine : correlative 
to defendant or respondent 

r iorttine (op-por-tunO, a. [Fr. opportnn; 

opportunm, lit. at or before the port— 
prefix op for ob, iiml porttts, a poi-t, harbour, 
hnven See Port] Seasonable; timely; well 
timed; convenient ‘ An opportime death to 
withdraw him from any future blow of for- 
tune ’ Bacon 

Perhaps in view 

Of those bright coiihncs, whence with neighbouring 
arras, 

And opportune excursion, we may chance 
Re enter heaven MtUon 

Opportune + (op-por-tun'), v t. To suit ; to 
accommodate. 

Opportunely (op-po^-tun^i), adv Tn an 
opportune manner; seasonably ; with oppor- 
tunity either of time or place. 

He was resolved to chuse .a war rather than to have 
Bretagne earned by France, being situate so oppor- 
tunely to annoy England either for coast or tr.ule 
Bacon 

Tlie ex|)enment does opportunely sujiply the de- 
ficieiu y. Boyle 

Opportuneness (op-por-tun'nes), n Quality 
of neing opiiortuiie or seasonable. 
Opportunity (op-por-tun'i-ti), n [L oppor- 
tunitas j 1 Fit or convenient time or occa- 
sion ; a time favourable for the purpose ; 
suitable time, combined witli other favour- 
able circumstances. 

A wise man will make more opportunities than he 
finds Bacon 

Neglect no opportunity of doing good. Atterbury. 

2. t Convenience ; fitness. ‘ Hull, a town of 
great strength and opportunity both to sea 
and land affairs.’ Milton — 3.t Occurrence; 
occasion. ‘ The opportunity of temptations. ’ 
Jer. Taylor —4. t Importunity ; earnestness. 

He that creates us, and daily feeds us, he tliat en- 
treats us to be happy, with an opportunity so p.assion- 
ate,as if not we, but niinself, were to ret-cive the favour 
yer. 7'aylor. 

6. t Character; habit. HallitveU 
Opposable (op-p6z^a-bl), a. 1. Capable of 
being opposed or resisted. — 2. Capable of 
being opposed to something else 
Opposai (op-poz'al), n. Opposition. 

The castle gates opened, fearless of any further 
opposai. Sir T Herbert. 

Oppose (op- pdz'X pret, &pp. opposed; 
ppr opposing. [Fr. prefix op, and 

poser, to place. See Compose.] 1. To place 
In front; to set opposite; to offer to full 
view. 

Her grace sat down 

In a rich chair of state ; opposing freely 
The beauty of her person to the people. Skak 

2. To set against ; to place as an obstacle ; 
to put in opposition, with a view to counter- 
balance or countervail, and thus to hinder, 
defeat, destroy, or prevent effect. 

I may without presumption oppose ray single opinion 
to his. Locke. 

8. To act against; to resist, either by physical 
means, by arguments, or other means; to act 


as an opponent to; to confront; as, we must 
oppose mm; we must oppose his efforts. 

But Fate withstands, and to oppose tlie attempt 

Medusa with Gorgonian terrour guards 

The ford. Milton. 

4. To check ; to withstand ; to resist effec- 
tually ; as, the army was not able to oppose 
the enemy's progress. 

I am too weak to oppose your cunning. Skak. 

Syn. To combat, withstand, contradict, 
deny, oppugn, contravene, check, obstruct. 
Oppose (op-p6z'), n.i. 1. To act adversely : 
with to or against. 

A servant, thrill’d with remorse, 

^posed against tlie act, bending his sword 
To his great master. Skak. 

2. To make objections; to act obstructively. 
Opposed (op-p6zd'), p. and a. 1. Placed 
over against ; opposite. ‘ Opposed as dark- 
ness to the light of heaven.’ R. Pollok.— 
2. Antagonistic ; hostile ; being against ; 
adverse; as, I am more opposed than ever 
to the proposal. 

Opposeless (op-p6z'les), a. Not to be 
opposed ; irresistible. ‘ Your great oppose- 
less wills,' Shak. 

Opposer (op-p6z'6r), n. l. One that opposes ; 
an opponent in Ptarty, in principle, in contro- 
versy or argument; an antagonist; an adver- 
sary; an enemy; a rival ‘A l>old opposer of 
divine belief ' Sir R. Blacknwre. 

Holy seems the qimrrel 
Upon your grace’s part , black and fearful 
On the opposer. Skak. 

2. t An officer formerly Itelonging to the Green 
Wax in tlm exchequer 

Opposite (op'po-zit), a [Fr , from L oppo- 
situs.] 1. standing or situated in front; 
facing; as, an edifice opposite to the exidiange. 

2 Adverse; contrasted with, opposed; hos- 
tile. ‘How opposite 1 stood to his purpose.’ 
Shak. 

Novels, by which the reader i.s misled Into another 
sort of pleasure opposite to that designed in an epic 
poem Dryden 

3 Different in nature or quality ; mutually 
antagonistic; contrary; inconsistent; repug- 
nant; as, words of opposite significations; 
opposite terms 

Particles of speech h.ivc divers, and sometimes al 
ino.st opposite significations Locke, 

How often opposite and contrary are used as if 
there was no difference between them, and yet there 
IS a most essential one. one which we may perhaps 
best express by saying that opposites complete, while 
contraries exclude one another Sweet and sour 
are opposites , sweet and bitter are contraries 

Trench 

4. In hot growing in itairs, each pair decus- 
sated or erossing that 
above or below it. — To 
he opposite loith,] to be 
of a different opinion 
from ; to show aversion 
To inure thyself to what 
thou art like to be, cast thy 
humble slough and appear 
fresh Be opposite "ivith a Kins- 
man, surly with servants 

Skak 

Opposite (op'po-zit), n Opposite Leaves— 
One who or that which i'erouuaChamcedrys. 
opposes; one who or that 
which is adverse ; an opponent ; an adver- 
sary; an enemy; an antagonist. ‘Theopjwo- 
of this day’s strife.' Shak. oppo- 

site to what thou justly seera’st.’ Shak. 
Oppositely (op'p6-zit-li), adv In an oppo- 
site or adverse manner; in front; in a situa- 
tion to face each other ; adversely ; against 
each otlier. 

Winds from all quarters oppositely blow. May. 
—Oppositely pinnate leaf, in hot. a compound 
leaf of which the leaflets come off, one op- 
posite to the other, in pairs, as in Rosa. 
Oppositeness (op'po-zit-nes), 7i. The state 
of being opposite or adverse. 

Opposition (op-pS-zi'shon), n. [Partly from 
oppose, partly directly from L oppositio, 
from opj^ono, to oppose. See Oppone ] 
1. Situation so as to front something else ; 
a standing over against ; as, the oppositmi 
of two mountains or buildings. —2. The 
state of being opposed, compared, or con- 
trasted; the state of being adverse; con- 
trariety. 

Let him produce his vats and tubs In opposition to 
the heaps of arms and standards which were employed 
against you. Addison. 

Exclusive tenns are always to be understood in 
eppotition only to what they are opposed to, and not 
in opposition to what they arc not opposed to. 

IVaterland. 

8. The act of opposing ; attempt to check, 
restrain, or defeat resistance. ‘ Our peevish 
typposition.* Shak. ‘Virtue which breaks 
through all opposition.' MUton.—A. That 



Oppositionist (op-po-zi'shon-lst), 
tne opposition; one that belongs 


which opposes; an obstacle; as, the river 
meets with no opposition in Ite course to the 
ocean.— -5. t The act of setting against, or 
offering for combat; hence, a combat; an 
encounter. ‘ 1 mean, my lord, the oppositim^ 
of your person in trial. ’ Shak. 

Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breast, 

In opposition bloody. Shak. 

6. The collective body of opposers; the party 
in either house of parliament opposed to the 
administration for the time being. The 
term is not, however, generally applied to a 
party merely because opposed to the exist- 
ing administration, it there is no likelihood 
of their succeeding to power on a change of 
government. —7. In astron. the situation of 
two heavenly bodies when diametrically 
opposed to each other, or when their longi- 
tudes differ by 180°. Thus there is always 
an opposition of sun and moon at every full 
moon ; also the moon or a planet is said to 
be in opposition to the sun when it passes 
the meridian at midnight. See Conjunc- 
tion. --8 . In the fine arts, contrast (which see). 
9. In logic, the disagreement between pro- 
positions which have the same subject or 
the same predicate, but differ in quantity, 
in quality, or in both.— 10 In rhet a figure 
whereby two things are joined which seem 
incompatible,— 11. Used adjectively; as, an 
opposition scheme; the opposition benches 
in the House of Commons. 

One of 
_ to the 

party opposing the administration, or party 
in power, Byron. 

Oppositive (op-poz'it-iv), a. Capable of being 
put in opposition. 

Here not without some oppositive comparison ; not 
Moses, not Elias, but This; Moses and Elias were 
servants; This, a son. Bp. Hall. 

Oppress (op-pres'), v.t. [Fr. oppresser; L. 
oppressus, from oppritno— prefix op for ob, 
and premo, pressum, to press.] l.f To act 
upon by pressure ; to stamp. 

The weak oppress’d, the impression of strange kinds 
Is formed in them by force, by fraud, or skill. Skak. 

2 To load or burden with cruel, unjust, or 
unreasonable impositions; to treat with un- 
just severity, rigour, or hardship. 

The children of Israel and the children of Judah 
were oppressed tof^ether ; and all that took them cap- 
tives held them fast. Jer. 1 . 33. 

8. To overpower; to overburden; to over- 
whelm; to subdue. 

We're not ourselves, 

When nature, being oppress'd, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body. Shak, 

4. To sit or lie heavy on ; as, excess of food 
oppresses the stomach. — 6 t To suppress. 
‘The mutiny he there hastes to oppress.' 
Shak. 

OppresBlon (op-pre'shon), n. 1 The act of 
oppressing; the imposition of unreasonable 
burdens, either in taxes or services ; exces- 
sively rigorous government ; severity. — 
2 The state of being oppressed or overbur- 
dened; misery. 

And the Lord hearkened unto him ; for he saw the 
oppression of Israel because the King of Syria op- 
pressed them. 3 Ki. xiii. 4 . 

3. That which oppresses; hardship; calamity. 

We are all subject to the same accidents; and when 
we see any under particular op^ession, we should 
look upon It as a common lot of human nature. 

Addison. 

4. Depression ; dulness of spirits ; lassitude 
of body; a sense of heaviness or weight in 
the mind or body; specifically, in nied that 
state in which the patient experiences a sen- 
sation of weight in the part affected, in 
which the system is oppressed rather than 
debilitated. ‘ Drowsiness, oppression, heavi- 
ness, and lassitude, are signs of a too plen- 
tiful meal.’ Arhuthnot. 

Oppressive (op-pres'iv), a. 1 . Unreasonably 
burdensome; unjustly severe; as, oppressive 
taxes ; ojypressive exactions of service. — 

2. Given or inclined to oppression; tyran- 
nical; as, an oppressive government — 

3. Heavy; overpowering; overwhelming; as, 
oppressive grief or woe. 

To ease the soul of one oppressive weight. 

This quits an empire, that embroils a state. Pope. 

Oppressively (op*pres'iv-li), adv. In an op- 
ipressive manner ; with unreasonable sever- 

Oppressiveness (op-presTv-nes), n. The 
quality of being oppressive. ‘Her taxes are 
more injudiciously and more oppressively 
imposed.’ Burke. 

Oppressor (op-pres'^r), n. One that op- 
presses; one that imposes unjust burdens 


ch, oAain; 6h, Sc. looA; g, go; j, job; t, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, <Aen; th, tAin; w, wig; wh, whig; sh, azure.— See Kbt. 
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on others; one that haraases others with 
unjust laws or unreasonable severity. 

Poorer when employed to relicTe the oppressed and 
to punish the oppressor, becomes a (freat blessing. 

Swt/r. 

OppreBBUret (op-pres'ilr), n. Oppression. 
J5 Jonson. 

Opprobrious (op-prO'bri-us), a. 1. Contain- 
ing or expressive of opprobrium ; reproach- 
ful and contemptuous ; scurrilous; abusive. 

They see themselves unjustly aspersed, and vindi- 
cate themselves in terms no less opprobrious than 
those by which they arc attacked Addison, 

2. Blasted with infamy; infamous; rendered 
hateful. 

I will not here defile 

My unstain’d verse with his opprobrious name. 

Daniel 

Syn. Scurrilous, abusive, offensive, insult- 
ing. 

Opprobriously (op-pro'bri-us-li), adv In 
an opprobrious manner; with abuse and 
insult; scurrilously. ‘To taunt and scorn 
you thus opprohriovaly ' Shak 
Ctaprobrlousness ( op-pro' bri-us-nes), n. 
The quality of being opprobrious; scurrility. 
Opprobriuxn (op-prO'bri-um), n. [L., from 
<w, against, and probnim, a shameful or dis- 
graceful act ] 1 Scurrilous or abusive lan- 
guage; contemptuous reproaches; scurrility 
2. Disgrace; infamy. 

Being both dramatic author .and dramatic per- 
former, he found himself heir to a twofold oppro- 
brium, and at an era of English society when the 
weight of that opprobitum was heaviest 

De Quincey. 

Opprobiyt ( op-prdliri ), n. Opprobrium. 

* (Jpvrobfy more enduring, crimes that called 
for fieavier vengeance. ’ Southey. 

•Oppugn (op-pun'), v.t [L. oppugno — ob, 
against, and migno, to fight, from pumius, 
the fist. ] 1. To fight against ; to attack ; to 
oppose ; to resist. 

They said the manner of their impeachment they 
could not but conceive did oppugn the rights of par- 
liament. Clarendon. 

2. To exercise hostile reasoning against. 

For the ecclesiastical laws of this land we are led 
by a great reason to observe, and ye be by no neces- 
sity bound to oppugn them. Hooker 

Oppugliancy(op-pug'nan-8i), n. Opposition; 
resistance: contention. 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And hark what discord follows, each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy Shak 

Oppuifnant (op-pug'nant), a Resisting; 
opposing; repugnant; hostile. * It is directly 
oppugnant to the laws established ’ Dareie. 
Opiminaant (op-pug'nant), n One who op- 
pugns; an opponent. Coleridge. [Rare.] 
Oppoi^tion (op-pug-na'shon), n. Opposi- 
tion; resistance. 

There is just cause of thankfulness to God for so 
meet a provision, none for a just oppugnation 

Bp. Hall. 

Oppogner (op-pun'6r), n. One who oppugns; 
one^o opposes or attacks; that which op- 
poses. 

He was a strong oppugner of the Pelagian heresy 
Selden. 

Ops (ops), n In daas myth the Roman fe- 
male divinity of plenty and fertility She 
was regarded as the wife of Satumus, and, 
accordingly, as the protectress of everything 
connected with agriculture. 

Opstmathy (op-sim'a-thi), n. [Or opsima- 
thia — opse, late, and manthano, to learn. ] 
Late education ; education late in life 
[Rare ] 

Opsimathie, which is too late ticginning to learn, 
was counted a great vice, and very unseemly amongst 
moral and natural men. Hales 

l)P8lometer(op-8i-om'et-^r), n. [Gr. opgU, 
sight, and metrou, measure. ] An optometer. 
Ol^inanla (op-so-ma'ni-a), n. (Gr. opson, 
a dainty, and mania, madness ] The mor 
bid or diseased love of some particular ali- 
ment. 

ppBOmanlac (op-so-ma'nl-ak). n. One af- 
meted with opsomania Dungligon. 
Optablet (op'ta-bl), a. [L optabilie, from 
opto, to desire.} Desirable. Cockeram. 
Optatet (op'tat). v.t. To wish for; to choose; 
to desire. Cotgrave 

eptaUont (op-t&'shon), n. [L. optatio, from 
opto, to wish. ] A desiring ; the expression 
of a wish. 

To this belong — optation, obtestation, interrogation. 

Peacham. 

OptattTp (op'ta-tiv), a. [L. optativus, from 
opto, to desire or wish.] Expressing desire 
or wish. ‘ This optative inftniW in the soul 
of man.' W. Mountagtie. —The optative 
mood, in gram, that form of the verb in 
which wish or desire is expresseil. existing 
in the Greek and some other languages, its 


force being conveyed in English by such 
circumlocutions as ‘may I,' ‘would that 
he,’ &c. 

Optative (op'ta-tiv), n. 1. Something to be 
desired. Bacon. [Rare.]— 2. In grrawi. the 
optative mood of a verb. 

Optatively (op'ta-tiv-li), adv. l. In an op- 
tative manner; by desire. ‘And manbless- 
eth God optatively.' Bp. Hall. — 2. By means 
of the optative mood ; in the optative mood. 
Optic (op'tik), a [Fr. optique, from Gr. 
oplikos, n’om root op, to see, seen in opsomai, 
T shull see J 1. Relating or pertaining to 
vision or sight ; pertaining to the organ of 
vision; subservient to vision; as, the optic 
nerves; an optic ganglion. - 2. Relating to 
the science of optics. Sir H. Wotton — 
Optic angle, (a) the angle included between 
the two lines clrawn from the two extremi- 
ties of an object to the centre of the pupil 
of the eye; the visual angle, (b) The angle 
which the optic axes of the eyes make with 
one another as they tend to meet at some 
distance before the eyes.— Optic axis, (a) the 
axis of the eye, or a line going through the 
middle of the pupil and the centre of the 
eye. {b) 'J'he line in a double refracting 
crystal in the direction of which no double 
refraction occurs. — Optic nerves, the second 
pair of nerves of the brain, springing from 
the crura of tlie medulla oblongata, and 
passing thence to the eye 
C^tic (op'tik), n. 1. An organ of sight; an eye. 

Man made for kings! those optics are but dim 
That tell you so— say rather they for him. Cou’per. 

2 t An eye-glass; a magnifying glass ‘ Not 
legible but through an opiick Nabbes 
Optical (op'tlk-al), a. 1. Relating to or con- 
nected with the science of optics; based on 
or constructed in accordance with the laws 
of optics; as, optical laws; optical instru- 
ments. ‘ tea/ writers ’ Boyle —Optical 
square, an instrument used in surveying, 
for laying out lines at right angles to eacli 
other. It consists of a circular brass box 
containing two principal glasses of the sex- 
tant, viz. the index and horizon glasses, 
fixed at an angle of 45“. 

The method of using 
this instrument is ob- 
vious if the observer 
moves forward or back- 
ward in the straight 
line A B, until the ob- 
ject B seen by direct 
vision coincides with 

another object c, seen 

by reflection; then a a i> B 
straight line drawn to 0 
from the point at which he stands, as D, 
when the coincidence takes place will be 
perpendicular to a B. — 2. Pertaining to 
vision; optic 

Optically (op'tik-al-li), adv. By optics or 
sight. 

Optician (op-ti'shan), n 1 A person skilled 
In the science of optics. —2 One who makes 
or sells optic glasses and instruments 
Optics (op'tiks), n. The name j^ven to that 
branch of physical science which treats of 
the nature and properties of light ; of the 
theory of eo\o\iTs{chromaiicsy, of the changes 
which light suffers either in its qualities or 
in its course when refracted or transmitted 
through bodies {dioptrics) ; when reflected 
from their surfaces, or when passing near 
them {catoptrics)-, of the structure of the 
eye and the laws of vision; and of the con- 
struction of those instruments in which 
light is the chief agent, as telescopes, mi- 
croscopes, &c.— Physical optics, that branch 
of the general science which treats of the 
physicfd properties of light, or such as are 
exhibited in the decomposition and recom- 
position of white light; in the inflection or 
diffraction of light ; in the colours of thick 
and thin plates ; and in the double refrac- 
tion and polarization of light. 

Optlgraph (op''ti-graf), n. [Or. optomai, to 
see, anagrapno, to write.] A form of tele- 
scope constructed for the purpose of copy- 
ing landscapes, <&c. It is sust^nded verti- 
cally in gimbals by the object-end beneath 
a fixed diagonal plane mirror, which reflects 
the rays from the oblect to be drawn through 
the object-glass of the instrument to a spec- 
ulum, and thence through the eye-glass to 
the eye. Between the eye and the speculum 
is a piece of parallel-faced glass witn a small 
dot on its centre, exactly in the focus of the 
eve-glass, and this dot is made to pass over 
the outlines of an object while a pencil at 
the eye-end leaves the delineation on paper. 
Optiluacy (op'ti-ma-si), n. The body of op- 


timates or aristocrats; the nobility. HomU. 
[Rare.] 

Optimate (op'ti-m&t), n. One of the opti- 
niates; a chief man in a state or community; 
a nobleman. [Rare.] 

Optimate (op'tl-m&t), a. Of or belonging 
to the optimates or nobility; noble. Eclec. 
Rev. [Rare. ] 

Optimates (op-ti-nia't6z), n. pi. [L. optU 
mas, optimal is, an aristocrat, from optimus, 
best.] The Roman aristocracy; ana hence, 
an aristocracy or nobility in general. 
Optlme (op'tl-m6), n. In the University of 
Cambridge, one of those in the second and 
third ranks of mathematical honours, fol- 
lowing next after the wranglers. They are 
divided into senior and junior optimes. 
Optimeter (op-tim'et-6r), n. Same as Op- 
tometer. 

Optimism (op' ti-mizm), 71. [L best.] 

1. The opinion or doctrine that everything in 
nature is ordered for the best; or the belief 
that the existing order of things, whatever 
may be Its seeming imperfections of detail, 
is nevertheless, as a whole, the most perfect 
or the best which could have been created, 
or which it is possible to conceive. ‘ The 
true and amiable philosophy of optimism.' 
Walsh. 

The optimism of Leibnitz was based on the follow- 
ing: trileinma: If this world be not the best possible, 
God must either (i) not have known how to make a 
better. (2) not have been able, (^) not have chosen. 
The first position contradicts His omniscience, the 
second His omnipotence, the third His benevolence. 

Brande &■ Cox. 

2 The tendency to always take the most 
hopeful view of matters social or political ; 
belief in the world’s improvement 
Optimist (op'ti-niist), n One who believes 
in optimism 

Optimist (op-tim'i-ti), u The state of being 
best. Bailey . 

Optimize (op'tim-iz ), v. i To hold or express 
tile belief or doctrines of an optimist. Sat. 
Rev. 

Option (op'shou), n. [L. optio, option, from 
opto, to wish or desire ] 1. The power or 
liberty of choosing ; the right or power of 
choice: the power of deciding on any course 
of action ; as, to leave it in one's option to 
do something; it is in your own oqdion to 
take the one or the other —2 In the Church 
of England, a choice which an archbishop 
had of any one ecclesiastical preferment in 
the gift of any of his suffragan bishops after 
they had been consecrated by him The 
custom is now disused.— .3. The exercise of 
the right of choice, or pow'er of choosing ; 
choice, election; preference, 

Transplant.ution must proceed from the option of 
tlic pcojile, else it suuiids like an exile Buloh. 

4 t A wishing; a wish. 

I shall conclude this epistle with a pathctick option, 
O that men were wise ! 

Layman's Dtj. 0/ Christ 

5 On the stock exchange, a right to elTect a 
certain dealing or not at a certain date, at 
the option of the person bargaining, who 
pays a premium for the right. Local option, 
the principle by which a certain majority 
of the inhabitants or ratepayers of a certain 
locality may decide as to whether any, or 
how many, shops for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors shall exist in the locality 

Optional (op' shon-al), a. 1. Left to one’s 
option or choice ; depending on choice or 
preference; as, whether I go or not is quite 
optional. 

If t(j the former the movement was not optional, it 
was the same that the latter chose when it was op- 
tional Palfrey. 

2. Leaving something to choice; Involving a 

f lower of choice or option. —Optional writ, 
n law, a writ which commands tire defend- 
ant to do the thing required, or show the 
reason why he has not done it, in distinction 
from a peremptory writ. ‘Original writs are 
either o»<io7iai or peremptory.’ Blackstom. 
See under PEREMl’ToiiY 
Optionally (op'shon-al-ll), adv. In an op- 
tional manner; with the privilege of choice. 
Optometer (op-tom'et-6r), n. [Gr optomai, 
to see, and metron, a measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the extent of the limits 
of distinct vision in different individuals, 
and consequently for determining the focal 
lengths of lenses necessary to correct imper- 
fections of the eye. 

Opulence (op'u-lens), n. [L. opulentia, from 
op^es, wealth.] Wealth; ricnos; affluence. 
‘There in full opulence a banker dwelt.' 
Swift. 

Barbarous opulence \cyrel-thic\c 
Sunn'd Itself on his breast and his hands. 

Tennyson, 


Fite, fir, fat, lull; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; ndte, not. mbve; tflbe, tub, byll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc. ley. 
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Opulenoy (op'fi-len-sl), n. Same as Opu- 
lence. ‘ A person not only of great opulent, 
but authority. ’ Atterbury. 

Opulent (op'u-lent). a. [L opulentua, from 
opes, wealth. J Wealthy; rich; affluent; hav- 
large means. 


Or (or), adv. [A. Sax. dr, ere, another form 
of oer, ere, whence early.} Ere; sooner than; 
before. Chaucer.— Or ere, or e’er, or ever, 
ere ever, before that. In this phrase ere is 
the proper form, being really a repetition 
of the or, but it came to be misunderstood. 


The wealth of the Medici made them masters of 
Florence, though it Is probable that it was not con- 
siderable compared to the united property of that 
opHltnt republic. Hume. 

Opulently (op'u-lent-li), adv. In an opulent 
manner; richly; with abundance or splen- 
dour, 

Opunctlyt (6-pungkt'li), adv. Opportunely. 
(Auntia ( 6-pun 'shl-a), n [From 0pm, a 
city of Locris, where some of the species are 
plentiful.] A large genus of plants belong- 
ing to the nat. order Cactaceee, the prickly 
pear or Indian fig tribe. They are remark- 
able for their stems consisting of flat joints, 
broader at the upper than at the lower end, 
but which eventually lose that appearance, 
becoming both cylindrical and continuous. 
Their native country is South America. 
Many have handsome red, yellow, or puiple 
flowers, and others yield a pleasant subacid 
fruit, which is eaten in hot countries. One 
of the most important species is 0. Tuna, 
which is largely cultivated in Mexico for 
rearing the cochineal insect The juice is 
used as a water-colour, and for colouring 
confectionei'y; while in Mexico a beverage 
called colinche is prepared from the fruit. 
Opuntlacese ( 6 - pun ' shi - a"8e-e ), n, pi. A 
name sometimes given to the nat. order 
Cactacea? (which see). 

Opus (6'pus), n. pi. Opera (op'e-ra) A 
work; specifically, a musical composition, 
in which sense often abbreviated to Op. 

— Opm Alexandrinum, a mosaic pavement 
consisting of geometric figures, in black 
and red tessera on a white ground —Opm 
incertum, a kind of masonry formed of 
small stones set in mortar, and occasion- 
ally traversed by beds of bricks or tiles 

— Opm operatutn, in theol. an expression 
applied to the mere outward administra- 
tion of a sacrament or rite, which is sup- 
posed by many to be in all cases attended 
with a spiritual effect.~Op«« reticulahim, 
in masonry, a net-work arrangement of 
stones or bricks 

Opuscle (o-pus'sl), n Same as Opmc^de 
OpuBCule, Opusculum (6-t»us'kui, o-pus'- 
kO-luin), n [L opt/sct/iicm, dim from opus, 
work.] A small work 

-Or, affl^ A termination of Latin nouns de- 
noting an agent, as in actor, creditor: used 
also in a number of legal designations, as 
lessor, oblujor, Ac It corresponds to tlie 
English (Teutonic) -er See -Ek. 

Or (or), conj [Contr, from the older other, 
formerly used both for ‘either' and ‘ or,’ and 
in the former case certainly the same word 
as either, A. Sax dther, dwther In tlie lat- 
ter case, however, other may rather be from 
A Sax oththe, or, with r added through the 
influence of dther, hwcether, in the frequent 
collocations dther —oththe, either— or, hwce- 
ther— oththe, whether— or. The form ofiitAr 
-or occurs about the year 1200. Cognate 
words with oththe are Icel ethr, etha, Goth. 
auththa,ov ] A connective, or rather disjunc- 
tive particle that marks, or seems to mark, 
an alternative; as, ‘If I could write, wHolles 
could forgive.’ (Mrth. It corresponds to a 
preceding either; as, ‘ At Venice you may 
go to any house eWier by land or water.’ 
A ddison Also to whether; as, ' Inquire what 
the ancients thought concerning this world, 
whether it was to perish or no.’ T Burnet. 
It often connects a series of words or pro- 
positions, presenting a choice between any 
two of them; as, he may study law or medi- 
cine or divinity, or he may enter into trade. 
Or sometimes begins a sentence, in this case 
expressing an alternative with the foregoing 
sentence, or merely a transition to some 
fresh argument or illustration. 

Or what man is there of you, whom if his son ask 
bi cad, will he (five him a stone? Mat. vH. 9. 

In poetry, or is sometimes used for either. 

For thy vast bounties are so numberless. 

That them or to conceal or else to tell 

Is equally impossible. Co-wlty, 

Similarly It may also be used for whether. 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart or in the head ? Shak, 

Or is often used to express an alternative of 
terms, definitions, or explanations of the 
same thing in different words Thus we 
say, a thing Js a sqmuv, or a figure with four 
equal sides and angles. 

OT(or), oon^. Lest; than. [Scotch.] 



I would 

Have sunk the sea within the earth, or ere 
It should the good ship so have swallow'd. ShaJi!. 

Or(or),n. [Fr. or, L.a«rMm.] In Acr. gold. It 
is expressed in engraving 
by small points or dots 
spread all over the field 
or bearing. 

Ora (6'ra), n. A money of 
account among theAnglo- 
Saxons, valued in Dooms- 
day Book at 20d. 

Orach, Orache (or'ach), 
n. [Fr.arroc/ie.corrupted 
from L. atriplex, the 
orach ] The popular name of several British 
plants of the genus Atriplex. See Atri- 
plex and Mountain-spinach. 

Oracle (or'a-kl), n. [L. oracuhim, a divine 
announcement, an oracle, a prophecy, from 
oro, to speak, also to pray, beseech, en- 
treat, from 08, oris, the mouth.] 1. In cUzss 
antiq. the answer of a god or the inspired 
priest or priestess of a god, to an in- 
quiry made respecting some affair of import- 
ance, usually respecting some future event, 
as the success of an enterprise or battle. 
The general characteristics of oracles were 
ambiguity, obscurity, and convertibility; so 
that one answer would agree with several 
various and sometimes directly opposite 
events.— 2. 'The deity who gave or was sup- 
posed to give answers to Inquiries ; as, to 
consult the Delphic oracle 

The oracles arc dumb, 

No voice or hideous hum 
Runs thro’ the arched roof in words deceiving 
Mxlton. 

ii. Tlie place where the answers were given; 
the sacred spot whence supernatural re- 
sponses proceeded. The Greeks surpassed 
every other nation both in the nundier and 
cclelirity of their oracles, but those of Jupi- 
ter at Dodona, of Apollo at Delphi, and of 
Trophonius near Lebadeia, enjoyed the 
highest reputation 

Sometimes they (the gods) were believed to impart 
the prophetical faculty, as a permanent gift, to some 
favemred person or family, in which it was permitted 
to descend ; sometimes tliey attached it to a certain 
phacc, the seat of their immediate presence, which is 
then termed an oracle Thtrlwall. 


4 'The communications, revelations, or mes- 
sages delivered by God to prophets. In this 
sense it is rarely used in the singular ; as, 
the oracles of God, divine oracles, that is, 
the Scriptures.— 6. The sanctuary or most 
holy place in the temple, in which was de- 
posited the ark of the covenant. 1 Kings 
vi 19 Sometimes used for the temple it- 
self -0. One wlio communicates a divine 
command; source from whence the decrees 
of Heaven may be obtained. 

God hath now sent his living oracle 

Into the world to teach his final will. Milton. 

7. Any person reputed uncommonly wise, 
whose determinations are not disputed, or 
whose opinions are of great authority. 

My father is one of the great oracles in agriculture, 
one of the great patrons of all its improvements 

Lord I.yttoH. 

8. A wise sentence or decision of great au- 
thority. 

Oracle t (or'a-kl), v.i. To utter oracles. 
Milton. 

Oracular (o-rak'Q-16r), a. 1 . Pertaining to 
an oracle or oracles ; uttering oracles ; as, 
an oracular tongue. — 2 Resembling an 
oracle or oracles; partaking of the charac- 
ter of an oracle ; as, (a) grave ; venerable ; 
like an oracle 

They have something venerable and oracular in 
that unadorned gravity and shortness in the expres- 
sion. Pope. 

( 6 ) Positive ; authoritative ; magisterial. 
‘Oracufar truths.’ Bp, Hall, (c) Obscure; 
ambiguous, like the oracles of pagan deities. 
Oracularly (o-rak'u-l6r-li), adv. In the 
manner of an oracle; authoritatively; sen- 
tentiously. 

Oraoulamess (o-rak'G-16r-nes), n. The 
state of being oracular. 

OraoulOUBt (^o-rak'u-lus), a. Same as Ora- 
cular. 

The particular expressions of their sentiments are 
as oraaUoHs as if they were omniscient Glanvtlte, 
As for equivocations and craculous speeches, they 
cannot hold out long. Bacon. 

OraoulOUBlYt (o-rak'ti-lus-li), adv. Same 
as Oraoulany. Dryden. 


OraottlousnesB (o-rak'Q-lus-nes), n. Same 
as Oraoulamess. 

OralBOnt (or'l-zon), n. [Ft. oraison, from L. 
oratio, an oration, from oro, to speak, to 
pray.] Prayer; verbal supplication or oral 
worship: now written Orisofi. 

Oral (6'ral), a. [Fr., from L. os, oris, the 
mouth.] 1. Uttered by the mouth or in 
words ; spoken, not written ; as, oral tradi- 
tions; oral testimony; oral law.— 2. In zooL 
a term applied to the various parts which 
form or relate to the mouth of animals.— 
Oral pleading, In law, pleading by word of 
mouth in presence of the judges. This was 
superseded written pleading in the reign 
of the third Edward. 

Orally (o'ral-li), adv 1. In an oral manner; 
by word of mouth; in words, without writ- 
ing; vocally; verbally; as, traditions de- 
rived orally from ancestors.— 2. t By means 
of the mouth; through, in, or into the 
mouth. 

The priest did sacrifice, and orally devour it whole. 

Bp. Hall 

Orang (6-rang'), n. ^am^sAOratig-miiang. 

Orange (or'anj), u. [Fr. orange, It arancia, 
Sp. varanja, from Ar. ndranj, an orange. 
The initial n was no doubt lost through a 
sort of confusion between it and the n of 
the article une, una; then in French the a 
became 0, under the influence of or, gold, 
and the golden colour of the fruit. ] A tree 
and its fruit of the genus Citrus, the C. 
Aurantiurn. The orange is supposed to be 
a native of India and China, but is now cul- 
tivated abundantly in Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and other parts of the south of Europe, 
as also in the Azores and America. It 
is a middle-sized evergreen tree, with a 
greenish-brown ]>ark 'The leaves are ovate, 
acute, pointed, and at the base of the peti- 
ole are winged The fruit is globose, bright 
yellow, and contains a pulp which consists 
of a collection of oblong vesicles filled with 



Orange (Ctfrus Aurantium).—a, Ovary, b. Style. 
c. Stamens, d. Petal, e, Section of fruit. 

a sugary and refreshing juice ; it is divided 
into eight or ten compai’tments, each con- 
taining several seeds. The principal varie- 
ties are the common sweet or China, the 
bitter or Seville, the Maltese or red pulped, 
the Tangerine, the Mandarin or clove, and 
the St. Michael’s. The leaves, flowers, and 
rind yield fragrant oils much used in per- 
fumery. The wood is fine-grained, compact, 
susceptible of a high polish, and is em- 
ployed in the arts. 

Orange (or'anj), a. Belonging to an orange; 
coloured as an orange. 

Orangeade (or-an j -ad'), n. Drink made from 
orange juice and the infusion of orange- 
peel. 

Orangeat (or'an-zhat), n. [Fr.] 1. Orange- 
peel covered with candy.— 2. Orangeade. 
Orange-bird (or'anj-b^rd), n. The Tanagra 
zena, a Jamaican bird, so called from its 
yellow breast resembling an orange, when 
the bird is perched in a dark-leaved tree. 
Orange-blosBom (or'anj-blos-som). n. The 
blossom of the orange-tree, a wreath of 
which is generally woni by a bride at her 
marriage as an emblem of purity. 

Had oranre-blossoms been invented then (those 
touching emblems of female purity imported ly us 
from France . . .) Miss M. would nave assumed the 
spotless wreath. Farrar. 

Orange-coloured (or'anj-kul-6rd), a. Hav- 
ing the colour of an orange. 
Orange-flower (or'anj-flou-6r), n. Same as 
Ora7ige-blo8som, 

But that remorseless iron hour 

Made cypress of her oran/;e-/iower, Tennyson. 

Orange-lUy (or'anj -ll-li), n. A species of 
lily ( btUbiferum); it has a scidy 
bulb, a leafy stem, 24 feet high, having 
small dark-brown bulbs in the axils 0 ? 


ch, cAaln; Oh, Sc. locA; g,go; j,job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sln^; th, fften; th, tftln; w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See K«T. 
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the leaves, terminating in large orange- 
coloured flowera It is commonly cultivated 
in gardens. 

Orailge-liSt (or'anj-list), n. A species ot 
widel>aize. 

Craxig6XlUUl (or'anj-man), n [In honour of 
William III. of England, Prince of Orarwe ] 
A member of a secret society instituted, in 
Ireland in 1795, to uphold the Protestant 
religion and ascendency, and to oppose the 
Catholic religion and influence It has 
lodges in many parts of the British Empire 
and her colonies, but the membership is 
now pretty much confined to the lower 
classes of Protestant Irishmen. 
Orange-musk (or'anj -musk), n. A species 
of pear. 

Orange-pea (or'anj-p6), 71 . a young unripe 
fruit of ftie curagoa orange, used for flavour- 
ing wines 

Ori^e-peel (or'anj-pel), n The rind of an 
orange separated from the fruit The peel 
of the bitter orange when dried and candied 
is used as a stomachic, and in llavounng 
puddings and many articles of confectionery. 
Orange-pekoe (or^anj-pe-kd), n A black 
tea fn>m China, of which there is also a 
scented variety. 

Orange -pippin (or'anj-plp-in), n. A kind 
of apple. 

Orangery (or'anj-6r-i), n [Ft. oraiigerie ] 
A place where oranges are cultivated ; par- 
ticularly, a kind of gallery in a garden or 
elsewhere, to preserve orange-trees in during 
the winter season. 

Orange-skin (or'anj-skin), n. An orange 
hue of the skin, chiefly observed in newly- 
born infants 

Orange -tawny (or'anj-tft-ni), n. A colour 
between yellow and brown 
Orange -tawny (or'anj-t^i-ni), a Of the 
colour of an orange ; partaking of yellow 
and brown in colour. Shak ; Bacon. 
Orange-tip (or'an j-tip),a A name applied to 
certain butterflies of the genus Mancipium 
Orange-Wife, Orange-woman (or'an j-wif, 
or'an] -wu-man), n. A woman that sells 
oranges ‘A cause between an orange-wife 
and a fosset seller ’ Shak. 

Orang-outang, Orang-utan (o-rang'o- 
tang, o-rang'o-tan). n [Malay orang-fitan— 
orang, man, and Atari, a forest, lit. man of 
the woods,] A quadrumanous mammal, the 
Pithecxi8 satyniB or Sim ia sa tynis This ani- 
mal seems to be conflned to Ilorneo, Suma- 
tra, and Malacca. It is one of those animals 
which approach most nearly to man, being 
in this respect only inferior to the chim- 
panzee and gorilla. It is utterly incapable 



Orang-outang {PiiheaiS satyrus) 


of walking in a perfectly erect posture Its 
body is covered with coarse hair of a brown- 
ish red colour ; in some places on its back 
it Is 0 inches long, and on its anus 5 inches. 
It attains the height of from 4 to 5 feet, 
measured in a straight line from the vertex 
to the heel. The arms reach to the ankle- , 
joint. These animals swing along on their i 
hind-legs, using the arms as crutches, feed I 
on fruits, sleep on trees, and make a shelter | 
against the inclemencies of the weather, j 
They are remarkable for their strength as 
well as their ability to use weapons with 
the hand. Often shortened to Orang. 

Orarlom (o-ra'ri-um), n. [L. ] A scarf affixed I 
to the crosier, in use as early as the thir- | 
teenth century. The word was also used i 
for the priestly scarf or stole, and for the . 
border or hemming of a robe. 

Onury (or'a-rl), n. Same as Orarium. * Alb, 1 
cope, and orary . ' Southey. 


Orate (or'&t). v.i. To make an oration; to 
talk loftily; to harangue. [Recent, and 
used humorously or contemptuously.] 
Oration (o-ra'shon), n. [L. oratio, from ord, 
to pray, to utter.] A speech or discourse 
composed according to the rules of oratory, 
and spoken in public ; a speech composed 
in dignlfled or elevated language, and treat- 
ing usually of some important matter; an 
eloquent or laboured and weigh^ address. 
The word is now applied chiefly to dis- 
courses pronounced on special occasions, as 
a funeral oration, an oration on some anni- 
versary, &c., and to academic declama- 
tions — Speech, Harangue, Oration See 
Speech. 

Orator (or'a-t6r), w [L ] 1. A public 
speaker; one who delivers an oration; a per- 
son who pronounces a discourse publicly on 
some special occasion. 'The ancient orators, 
such as Demosthenes and Cicero, frequently 
performed the functions of advocates or 
pleaders, supporting or defending clients 
before the courts — 2. An eloquent public 
speaker, one who is skilled as a speaker; an 
eloquent man ; as, he writes and reasons 
well, but is no orator; Lord Chatham was 
an orator ‘ 1 am no orator as Brutus is ’ 
Shak — 3 In law, the plaintiff or petitioner 
in a bill or information in chancery. —4. An 
officer of English universities who acts as 
the voice of the university He introduces 
distinguished individuals on whom Innior- 
ary degrees are about to be conferred, recit- 
ing their claims, reads, rites, and records 
all letters of a puidic cliaracter, <&c. 
Oratorlal (or-a-to'ri-al), a. Same a.s Ora- 
torical Stcift. 

Oratoriallv (or-a-to'ri-al-li), adv. Sume as 
Oratorically 

Oratorlan (or-a-to'ri-nn). n Ecclea. a priest 
of the oratory .See under ORATORY. 
Oratorical (or-a-tor'ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
ati orator or to oratory, rhetorical, becom- 
ing, befitting, or necessary to an orator; 
as, oratorical flourishes; to speak in an ora- 
torical way. 

E.ich man has a faculty, a poetical faculty, or an 
oratorical faculty, which special education improves 
to a certain extent II Spencei . 

Oratorically (or-a-tor'ik-al-li), adi\ In an 
oratorical manner 

Oratorio (or-a-tO'ri-o), n [It., a small cha- 
pel, the place in which these musical cuni- 
ftositioiis are saitl to have l>ecn at first per- 
formed ] 1 A sacred musical composition, 
consisting of airs, recitatives, duets, trios, 
choruses. <tc , the subject of which is gen- 
erally taken from Scripture. The text is 
generally a dramatic poem; as, HandeTs 
Samson, and Cimarosa^s Sacriftzio d’Abra- 
mo Sometimes it takes the form of a nai - 
rative, as Israel in Egypt, and occasionally 
it is of a mixed kind* as Haydn’s Creation. 
Tlie Messiah is a collection of passages from 
our received translation of the Scriptures 
The accompaniments are usually written 
for a full orchestra, which may or may not 
he strengthened by the organ. — 2. A place 
of worship; a chapel 

OratoriouB f ( or-a-to'ri-us ), a Oratorical ; 
rhetorical 

What errour is so rotten and putrid, which some 
oratorious varnish hath not sou((ht to colour over 
with shews of truth and piety? yer. Taylor 

Oratorlouslyt (or-a-to'ri-us-ll), adv. In an 
oratorical or rhetorical manner. 

Nor do they oppose tinners of this nature argu- 
mentatively. so much as aratonously. yer. Taylor. 

Oratorlze, Oratorise (or'a-t6r-iz), v.i. To 
act the orator; to harangue like an orator. 
[Rare,] 

In this order they reached the magistrate’s house; 
the chairmen trotting, the prisoners following, Mr. 
Pickwick oratortzme, and tne crowd shouting. 

Dtdient. 

Oratory (or'a-to-ri), n. [L.L. oratoria, 
from orator, an orator. ] 1. The art of 

speaking well, or of sjpeaking according to 
the rules of rhetoric in order to persuade; 
the art of public speaking; the art of an 
orator. 

If we were perfectly logical human beings, affected 
equally by the same argument, whatever iU origin, 
the case would be different But the very theory of 
oratory is founded on the fart that we are not logical. 
Oratory is the art of enforcing argument by personal 
sympathy, and anything which breaks tne rule is 
fatal to its success. Saturday Rev 

2. Exercise of eloquence; eloquent lan- 
guage; eloquence; as, all his oratory was 
spent In vain.— 8. A place for prayer or 
worship; in modem usage more especially 
a small apartment for private devotions. 

Do not omit thy prayers for want of a good ora- 
tory or place to pray In. yer. Taylor. 


Seek in domestic oratory small 
For prayer in stillness. fVordrworth. 

-—Priests of the Oratory, a religious order, 
founded by St. Pillppo de’ Neri and sanc- 
tioned by the pope in 1676, for the study of 
theology and for superintending the reli- 
gious exercises of the devout. The members 
of this order are not bound by any special 
vow. Houses of the order still exist ; but 
the more important congregation of the 
Fathers of the Oratory of Jesus, founded at 
Paris in 1011, no longer exists.— Oratory, 
Jthetoric. See under RHETORIC. 

Oratress, Oratrlx (or'a-tres, oria-trlks), n. 
1. A female orator [Rare.]— 2. In law, a 
female petitioner or female plaintiff in a 
hill in chancery. 

Orb (orl)), n. [L. orbis, a circle, a ring, a 
disk.] 1. A spherical body; a globe; a ball; 
as, the celestlol orbs; this tenestrial orb: 
applied by Milton to the eyeballs — ‘So 
thick a drop serene hath quenched their 
orbs.’ ‘ These fiery above. ’ Shak.— 2. In 
anc astron a hollow globe or sphere fomi- 
ing part of the solar or sidereal system. The 
ancient astronomers supposed the heavens 
to consist of such orbs or spheres inclosing 
one another, being concentric, and carry- 
ing with them in their revolutions the 
planets. Tiiat in which the sun was sup- 
posed to be placed was called the orbis 
maximus, or chief orb.— 3. A circular body, 
as a wheel or a disk. 

The orfis of his fierce chanot rolled, as with the 

brnmd 

Of torrent floods Milton. 

4 A circle; a ring; a circuit; an orbit ‘The 
moon that monthly changes in her circled 
orb. ' Shak. 

Thus when lu orb^ 

Of circuit inexpressible they stood 

Orb within ot b Milton. 

6 Period or revolution of time Milton. 
[Rare ] - 6. In ai-ch a plain circular bosa 
See Boss —7 In her. a globe encircled bear- 
ing a cross; a mound (which see) 

Orb (orb), V i. To be transformed into an 
orb, to exhiliit or assume the appearance of 
an orb. [Rare ] 

Or that the past will always win 
A glory from its being far. 

And orb unto the perfect star 
We saw not when we moved therein Tennyson. 

Orb (orb), V t 1 'I'o form into a circle.— 

2 To encircle; to surround; to inclose; to 
shut up 'Orb'd in your isolation.’ Ten- 
nyson. 

The wheels were orbed v,'\th gold Addison 
Orbt (orb), n [O.Er orbe, L orbus, be- 
reaved ] A blank window or panel. Ox- 
ford Glossary 

Orbatef (oribat), a [L nrbatus, pp. of orbo, 
to bereave.] Bereaved; fatherless; child- 
less 

Orbationt (or-ba'shon), n [L orbafio, from 
orbo, to bereave ] Privation of parents or 
cliildren, or privation in general. 

Orbed (orbd), a. Having the form of an 
orb; round; circular; orbicular 
Let each 

Fit well his helm, gripe fast his orbed shield 

Milton, 

Orb-flsb (orb'ftsb'), n Same as Orbis. 

Orbic,t Orbicalt (orfiaik, oi’^iik-al), a. Spheri- 
cal; orbicular 

How the body of this orbtc frame 

From tender infancy so big became Bacon. 

Orbicle (oribi-kl), n. [L. orbiculus, dim. of 
orbis, an orb. ] A small orl) 

Such watery orbxcles young boys do blow 
Out from their soapy shells. G Fletcher. 

Orbloula (or-bik'fl-la), n. [See ORBICULAR. ] 



I, Orbicula Cumlngli. a, A mass of 0. lantellosa. 


A genus of brachiopod shells, found in laiige 
masses on the coasts of Peru and Chili, and 
also in the northern seas. The shell con- 
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fligtB of two unequal valves, one of which is 
round and conical, the other flat, and fixed 
on a rock. The animal has two short cili- 
ated arms. 

Orbicular ( or-bik'Ci-16r ), a. [L. (yrbicularis, 
from orbiculus, dim. of orhis, an orb.] In 
the form of an orb; spherical; circular. 'Or- 
bicular as the disk of a planet.’ De Quiucey. 
—Orbicular bone, in anat the smallest of the 
four bones of the ear; it is scarcely percep- 
tible, round, convex on two surfaces, and 
articulates with the head of the stapes.— 
Orbicular leaf, in hot a circular leaf with the 
stalk attached to the centre of ii.— Orbicu- 
lar muscles, in anat. muscles with circular 
fll)res surrounding some natural opening of 
the })ody, as the constrictor muscles ot tlie 
mouth, the eyelids, &c. 

Orbicularly (or-bik'u-16r-li), adv. Spheri- 
cally; circularly. 

Orbioulamess (or-bik'u-l^r-nes), n. The 
state of being orbicular; sphericity 
OrblCUlata (or-bik'u-la"ta), n pi A tribe 
of brachyurous crustaceans, including those 
which have an oblong-ovoid carapace 
Orblculate, Orbiculated (or-bik'Q-iat, or- 
bik'u-liit-ed), a. [L orbiculatm, from orbw, 
an orb ] Made or being in the form of an 
orb; orbicular (which see) 

Orbiculatlon (or-bik'a-la"slion), 71. The 
state of being orluculate 
OrblCuUna (or-bik'u-ir''na), n pi. [L orbi- 
culus, a little orb ] A genus of minute fora- 
minifers, found alive in tropical seas, as 
also fossil in the tertiaries They have their 
name from their flattened globular shape 
Orblculus (or-bik'u-lus), n. [L. dim of 
arhis, a ring, an orb ] In hot the fleshy ring 
formed by the stamens in the genus Stapelia; 
also, the circular bodies contained within 
the cup of some genera of fungi, as Nidu- 
larla 

Orbis (or'bis), n A flsh of a globular form, 
the Chmtodon orbis of Gmelin, inhabiting 
the Indian seas It is covered with a firm 
hard skin full of small prickles, but is des- 
titute of scales. It is unlit tor food. Called 
also Orb-jish 

Orbit (oi^)it), 71 fL orbita, a wheel-track, 
a circuit, from orbis, an orb, a ring ] 1. In 
astron. the path of a planet or comet ; the 
curve-line which a planet describes in its 
periodical revolution round its central body; 
as, the orbit of Jupiter or Mercury The or- 
bits of the idanets are elliptical, having the 
sun in one of the foci; and they all move in 
these ellipses by this law, that a straight 
line drawn from the centre of the sun to 
the centre of any one of them, termed the 
radius vector, always de.seribo8 equal areas 
in equal times. Also, the squares of the 
times of the planetary revolutions are as 
the cubes of their mean distances from the 
«un The satellites also move in elliptical 
orldts, having their respeiitive primaries in 
one of the foci. The elements of an (mbit are 
those quantities by which its position and 
magnitude, for the time, are determined; 
«uch as the major axis and eccentricity, the 
longitude of the node, and inclination of 
the plane to the ecliptic, and the longitude 
of the perihelion — 2.t A small orb, globe, 
or ball. ‘Roll the lucid orbit of an eye ’ 
Young. — 3 In anat the bony cavity in 
which the eye is situated. - 4 In omith. the 
skin which surrounds the eye of a bird. 
Orbital (oi‘'bit-al), a Pertaining to an or- 
bit ‘ The orbital half of the external rec- 
tus muscle ’ Dr. Car^mnter. ‘Orbital re- 
volution ’ J D. Forbes. 

Orbltar (or'hi-t^r), a Same as Orbital. 
{Rare. ] 

Orbitary (or'bi-ta-ri), a. Connected with 
or surrounding the orbit ; as, orbitary fea- 
thers. 

OrbitelSd (or-bi-tede), u pi [L. orbis, an orb, 
a circle, and teUi, a web.] A tribe of seden- 
tary spiders, characterized by a somewhat 
large, soft, and particoloured abdomen. 
They make their webs with regular meshes, 
arranged in concentric circles crossed by 
strai^it radii, and they usually remain sta- 
tionary in the centre, in a reversed position. 
Many species, however, construct for them- 
aelvea a cavity or cell, which is sometimes 
horizontal and sometimes perpendicular, 
near the edges of the net. Of this group 
the genus Epoira is the principal, several 
species of which abound in our gardens, es- 
pecially during the autumn. 
OrbltOBpbe21(»d (or'bi-t6-8ph6"noid), a. In 
anat. an epithet apphed to the lessor wing 
of the sphenoid bone. 

Orbltnal t (or-blt'fl-al), a. Same as Orbital. 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j,iob; 


Orbltuary (or-blt'ti-a-ri), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to an orbit; orbital [Rare.) 
OrbitudAt Orbityt (or'bl-tiid, oi^l-ti), n. 
[L. orbitas, from orbus, bereaved.) Bereave- 
ment by loss of parents or children. 

He . . . may leave none to mourn for himself ; or- 
bity may be his inheritance. Sir T, Browne. 

OrbllRe (orblik), a. Resembling an orb. 
Orby (orb'i),a. Resembling an orb; revolv- 
j Ing. *0r6y hours.’ Chapman. 

I Orc,t Orkt (ork), n. [L. orca, a sea animal, 
j perhaps the grampus. ] A marine animal : 
a term that does not seem to have had a 
very precise application. The Delphinus 
orca of Linmeus is the grampus, but It is by 
no means certain that this is the ore of our 
old writers. Nares suggests the narwhal 
B. Jonson; Drayton. 

Orcadian (or-kaMi-an), a. Relating to the 
Or cades, or Orkney Islands. 

Orcadian (or-ka‘di-an). n. A native or in- 
habitant of Orkney. 

Orceine, Orcein (or'so-in), n. (C7H7NO3.) 
A ni trogenous compound formed irom orci n e 
and ammonia. It is a deep red powder 
of strong tinctorial power, and when dis- 
solved by potash and ammonia is the basis 
of the archil of commerce. See Orcine. 
Orchal (orTcal). See Archil. 

Orchanet (oi-'ka-not), n. A plant, Anchusa 
tineforia 

Orchard (or'ch6rd),n. [A. Sax. ortgeard,wyrt- 
geard, a garden, an orchard, lit a wort- 
yard; BO Ban. urbjaard, Goth aurti-gai'ds, 
a garden. See Wort, Yard, Garhen. ] 1 1 A 
garden — 2 An inclosurc devoted to the cul- 
ture of fruit-trees, e.specially the apple, the 
pear, the plum, and the cherry; a collection 
of cultivated fruit-trees. 

Orchard -grass (or'ch6rd-gras), n. Cock’s- 
foot grass {Dactylis gloinerata) See Bac- 
TVLTS 

Orchard-house (or'ch^rd-hous), n A glass- 
roofed shed with the roof sloping towards 
the sun, for cultivating fruits too delicate 
to be grown in the open air, or to bring 
them to greater perfection than when so 
grown, witliout the aid of artilicial heat 
'I'he trees are planted in pots, and never 
alio well to attain a considerable size, and so 
pruned as to have the greatest amount of 
fruitful wood in the least possible compass. 
Orcharding (or'ch^rd-ing), n. I’he culti- 
vation of orchards. ‘All land is not fit for 
orchai'ding.’ Evebjii. 

Orchardist (or'chCrd-ist), n. One that cul- 
tivates orchards; as, however expert the or- 
chanhst may lie, much will depend on soil. 
Orchel, Orchella (oi''kcl, or-keTla), n. See 
Archil. 

Orchella - weed ( or-cheKla-wed ), n. The 
name of several species of Roccella, a genus 
of lichens celebr.ated as dye-woeds. They 
grow on maritime rocks in hot and warm 
temperate regions A blue and a red dye, 
known as orchil or archil, are prepared from 
tliem 

Orchesography (or-ke-sog'ra-fl), iFr or- 
chesoqraphie — Gr. orchesis. a dance, and 
grapho, to write or describe.) A treatise 
upon dancing 

Orchestes (or-kes'tez), 71. [Gr orchestSs, a 
leaper, a dancer ) A genus of small coleop- 
terous insects, of the family Curculionidaj, 
destructive to plants. They have thickened 
femora to the hind-legs, and have the power 
of leaping: hence the name. 

Orchestra (or'kes-tra), [Gr. orchestra, 
from orcheomai, to dance.) 1. The part of 
a theatre or other public place appropriated 
to the musicians. In the Grecian theatres 
the orchestra was a part of the stage allot- 
ted to the chorus for the performance of its 
evolutions ; it was of a semicircular form, 
and surrounded with seats. In the Roman 
theatres it was no part of the stage, but an- 
swered nearly to the pit in modem play- 
houses, and was occupied by senators and 
other persons of distinction.— 2. The whole 
Instrumental band performing together in 
concert-halls, theatres, or other public places 
of amusement. 

Orchestral (or-kes’tral), a. Pertaining to 
an orchestra ; suitable for or performed in 
the orchestra. 

Orohestratlon (or-kes-tra'shon), 71. The ar- 
rangement of music for an orchestra; the 
orchestral treatment of a composition ; in- 
strumentation. 

Orchestre t (orlces-ter), »». Same as Orches- 
tra 

Orchestrlo (or-kes'trik), a. Relating to an 
orchestra; orchestral. 

Orohestrino (or-kes-trg'nO), n. [It. dim. of 


orchestra.'^ A musical instrument shaped 
like a pianoforte, with similar key-board, 
its sounds being produced by the friction or 
a circular bow upon the strings. It has 
gone entirely out of use. 

Orchestrion (or-kes'tri-onl n. A mechani- 
cal musical instrument of a somewhat ela- 
borate character. Intended to imitate the 
various instruments of an orchestra. The 
sounds are produced by reeds such as those 
of a harmonium, and are modified by various 
contrivances giidng different effects. 

Orchid (or^ddl n. A member of the genus 
orchis; an orchidaceous plant. 

Orchldacess (or-ki-da'se-e), n. pi. [From L. 
orchis, one of the genera ] One of the most 
natural and well-defined orders of plants in 
the vegetable kingdom. It consists of nu- 
merous genera and species The plants of 
this order are found in almost all parts of 
the world ; they are chiefly perennial and 
herbaceous. The flowers are very irregular, 
the perianth being formed of three sepals 
and three petals, the lowest of the latter 
being often very different in shape and mark- 
ings from the rest, and called the labellum 
or lip: both sepals and petals are often 
richly and similarly coloured. There is 
usually only one stamen (sometimes two), 
usually confluent with the style and stigma. 
They are more prized for their beauty and 
the strangeness of their flowers than for 
any very important dietetic or medicinal 
properties they possess Many of them are 
found on the trunks and branches of trees ; 
they are not parasites, but epiphytes. 

OrcMdaceous (or-ki-da'shus), a. Pertain- 
ing to the orchids; belonging to the nat 
order Orchidacecc 

Orchideous (or-kid'e-us), a. Same as Or- 
chidaceous 

Orchldologlst (or-ki-dol'o-jist),n. One versed 
in orchids 

Orchldolo^ (or-ki-doFo-ji), n. The special 
branch of liotany or of horticulture which 
relates to orchids. 

Orchil (or'kil), n. See ARCHIL. 

Orchiocele (or'ki-o-sel), n [Gr. orchis, or- 
Chios, a testicle, and kH?., a rupture.) In 
pat hoi a name given to several essentially 
different diseases of the testicle and its en- 
velopes, as scrotal hernia, tumour of the 
testicle, and hernia humoralis Dunglison. 

Orchis (or'kis), n. [Gr, orchis, a testicle, 
from the shape of the roots.] 1. A genus of 
lianly perennials, with tuberous fleshy niots, 
inhabiting various parts of Europe and tem- 
perate Asia, with a very few in North Ame- 



Salep [Orchis mascula). 


rica, uat. order Orchidacece, of which this 
genus is the type. There are several British 
species with showy flowers, or reddish-pur- 
ple or p^e-pink in colour, and of irregular 
form. The tubers contain much stareli, and 
those of 0 . inascula, or male orchis, yield 
salep.— 2. Anyplantof this genus and family. 

OrcMtlS (or-ki'tis), n, [Gr. orchis, a testicle, 
and term -itis, signifying inflammation.) 
Inflammation of the testis. 

Orchotomy (or-kot'o-mi), n. [Gr orchis, a 
testicle, and temno, to cut ] The operation 
of extracting a testicle; castration. 

Orclno, Orem (or'sln), »». [Fr ormw, from 
L. orcus, the infernal regions, from its dark 
colour] (CyHgOo.) A peculiar colourli^ 
matter obtained from orchella-weed. It is 
crystallized; its taste is sweet and nauseous. 
When exposed to air charged with vapours 
of ammoni i it assumes by degrees a fine 
violet colour. Orcine is also a product of 
the decomposition of lecanorine. When 
dissolved in ammonia it gradually acquires 
a deep blood-red colour, and there is formed 
a compound of ammonia with a new sub- 
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stance called oreeine, which contains nitro- 
gen as an essential element besides that of 
the ammonia. On the addition of acetic 
acid oreeine is precipitated as a brownish- 
red powder. 

Ordt (prd), n. [A. Sax. See Odd.] A point; 
a beginning. 

Ordain (or-d&nO, v. f. fO.E ordeyiie, ordeine, 

0. Fr ordener (Mod. Fr. ordonmr), from L. 
ordino, to order, from ordo, ordinis, order.] 

1. t To set in order; to arrange; to prepare. 

All things that we ordained festival 

Turn from their office to black funeral; 

Our instruments to melancholy bells. 

Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast Shak 

2. To decree; to give order or directions for; 
to appoint: often used of the decrees of 
Providence or fate. ‘ A holy maid, ordained 
to raise this siege’ Shak. ‘Ordained to 
eternal life ’ Acts xiii 48. 

Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth month 

1 Ki xii. y2. 

And doth the jiower that man aUores 

their doom ? Byron. 

8. To establish; to institute. ‘Wlien first 
this order (the Garter) was ordained. ’ Shak. 
•That Malmutius which ordained our laws ' 
Shak — 4 To set apart for an office; to ap- 
point. ‘ Being ordained his special gover- 
nor.’ Shak 

Jesus ordained twelve that they should be with him. 

Mark in 14 

Specifically — .^. To invest with ministerial 
or sacerdotal functions; to introduce and 
establish or settle in the pastoral office with 
the customary forms and solemnities; as, to 
ordain a minister of the gospel. 

Meletius was ordained by Arian bishops, and yet 
his ordination was never questioned 

A’/*. St fleet. 

Ordainable (or-dan'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being ordained or appointed 
Ordainer (or-dan'6r), n. One who ordains, 
decrees, institutes, or establishes: one who 
appoints or invests with sacerdotal powers. 

The performance of wholesome laws must needs 
bring great commendation to the author and or- 
datuer of them Barro^v 

Ordaining (or-dan'ing), a. Performing the 
ceremony of ordination; having the right or 
power to ordain; as, an ordaininn council 
Ordainment (or-dan'ment). n. The act of 
ordaining; appointment; ordination. Mil’ 
Um. 

Ordalft n. Ordeal. Chaucer. 

Ordallant (or-dali-an), a. Relating to trial 
by ordeal. 

To make the sword arbiter of such differences, 
were no better than to revive the old ordahan trial 
used by our heathen ancestors Bp Hall. 

Orde,t n. Same as Ord Chaucer. 

Ordeal (or'de-al), n. [A Sax. ordeel, ordal, 
judgment, decision, ordeal; like D. oordeel, 
O. urtheil, a judgment, decision, formed 
from a prepositional prefix meaning out 
(A Sax or, Icel. or, dr, Goth tie), and a verb 
meaning to deal, divide, distribute See 
Deal ] l An ancient form of trial to deter- 
mine guilt or innocence, practised by the 
rude nations of Europe, and still practised 
in the East and by various savage tribes 
In England there were two principal kinds 
of ordeal, fire -ordeal and water -ordeal; ■ 
the former being confined to persons of i 
higher rank, the latter to the common j 
people. Both might be perfonned by de- , 
puty, but the principal was to answer for > 
the success of the trial Fire -ordeal was ' 
performed either by taking in the hand 
a piece of red-hot iron, or by walking i 
barefoot and blindfold over nine red-hot i 
ploughshares laid lengthwise at uneciual | 
distances; and if the person escaped unhurt, i 
he was adjudged innocent, otherwise he was i 
condemned as guilty Water-ordeal was 
perfonned either by plunging the bare arm 
to the elbow in boiling water, escape from 
Injury being considered proof of innocence; 
or by casting the person suspected into a 
river or pond, and if he floated without an 
effort to swim It was an evidence of guilt, 
but if he sunk he was acquitted. It was at 
last condemned as unlawful by the canon 
law, and in England it was abolished by an 
order in council of Henry III. It is prob- 
able onr proverbial phrase, to go throtigh fire 
and water, denoting severe trial or danger, 
is derived from the ordeal ; as also the trial 
of witches by water. Besides the flre-ordcal 
and water-ordeal, various other kinds of or- 
deal were practised in ancient times —2 A 
severe 'trial ; trying circumstances; a strict 
test; as, to meet those whom he had be- 
trayed was an ordeal that he could not 
face. 


Ordeal (oridS-al), a. Pertaining to trial by 
ordeal. 'Ordeanaws.’ Hakewill. 
Ordeal-bean, Ordeal-nut (orids-al-bgn, ori- 
d6-al-niit), n. The seed of the Calabar bean- 
tree ( Physoatigma venenosum), nat. order 
Leguminosee. See Calabar Bean, 
Ordeal-root (oride-al-rot), n. The root of a 
species of Strychnos, used as an ordeal by 
the natives of Western Africa. 

Ordeal-tree (oride-al-trg), n The name ap- 
plied to two poisonous trees: (a) the Eryth- 
rophloeuin guineenae of Guinea: and (6) the 
Tanghinia venenifiera of Madagascar. 
Order (oridSr), n [Fr. ordre, from L ordo, 
ordinis, a straight row, a regular series; 
from root or, seen in orior, to rise (see 
Orient). As to insertion of second r, 
comp Fr coffre, a coffer, from L. cophinus ] 
1. Regular disposition or methodical arrange- 
ment; method; established succession; har- 
monious relation established between the 
parts of anything; as, {a) of material things, 
like the boeks in a library, (b) of intellectual 
notions, like the topics of a lecture ; (c) of 
periods of time, recurring phenomena, <fcc. 

Order is Heaven’s first l.iw Pope. 

Good order is the foundation of all good things 
Buf^e 

2 A proper state or condition ; a normal, 
healthy, or becoming state ; as, all the fire- 
arms are in perfect order; the bodily organs 
are in order. 

Any of tlie faculties wanting, or out of order, pro- 
duce suitable defects in mens understandings 

/ ocke. 

8 Regular or customary mode of procedure; 
established usage; settled method; regular- 
ity; specifically, established mode of pro- 
ceeding in debates or discussions at public 
meetings; as, the member is not in order; 
the motion is not In order. 

The moderator, when cither of the disputants 
breaks the rules, may interpose to keep tnein to 
order. IVatts. 

4. The desirable condition consequent upon 
conformity with law ; regular government ; 
public tranquillity; absence of confusion or 
disturiiance ; as, to keep order in a school 
or a community; contempt of law and order 

5. Mandate; precept; command; authorita- 
tive direction, oral or written ; as, an order 
of the Court of Chancery ; I have received 
an order from the commander-in-chief ; the 
general gave orders to march ; there is an 
order of council to issue letters of marque 

Orders are promulgated by the courts of 1.tw and 
equity, not only for the proper regulation of their 
proceedings, but also to enforce obedience to Justice, 
and compel that which is right to be performed 

H 'harton 

6. In a narrower and specific sense, (a) a 
direction, demand, or commission to supply 
goods, make purchases, and the like ; as, to 
give a commercial traveller an order for 
cloth; (b) a written direction to pay money; 
as, an order on the bank or post-office for 
twenty pounds; (c) a mandate of admission, 
a free pass for admission to a theatre or 
other place of enterttiinment 

In these days were pit orders — beshrew the uncom- 
fortable manager who abolished them Lamb 

7 A rule; a regulation; as, the rules and 
ordera of a legislative house 

The church hath authority to establish that for an 
order at one time, which at another time It may 
abolish, and in both doth do well Hooker. 

8 A rank; a class; as, the highest order of 
society ; men of the lowest order. * The high 
priest, and the priests of the second order.' 

2 Kl. xxlil 4. — 9 A body of men of the same 
rank or profession constituting a separate 
class in the community; often a religious 
fraternity; as. the order of nobles; a military 
order; the Franciscan order; the order of 
Benedictines. 

Find a barefoot brother out, 

One of our order, to associate me. Shak. 

10. A body of men associated together by 
having had a common honorary distinction 
conferred on them by a sovereign prince or 
other source of honour ; hence, the distinc- 
tion, rank, or dignity itself; as, the order of 
the Garter ; to have the order of the Bath 
conferred upon one, <fec. The various orders 
of knighthood have their appropriate in- 
signia, consisting usually of a peculiar col- 
lar, a star, a badge or Jewel, and a ribbon. 
See Bath, Garter, knighthood, Star, 
Thistle.— 11. A division of natural objects, 
as plants or animals, intermediate between 
class or sub -class and genus, consisting 
usually of a group of families related to one 
another by structural characters common to 
all— 12. Measures; care. 

Provide me soldiers 

Whilst T take order for niy own affairs. Shak. 


13. In rhet. the placing of words and mem- 
bers in a sentence in such a manner as to 
contribute to force and beauty of expression,. 



Insignia of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George 


or to the dear illustration of the subject.— 
14. Eedes. a book containing a collection of 
certain forms or a certain service to be 
followed on certain occasions —15 In class, 
arch a column entire (including base, shaft, 
and capital), with a superincumbent entabla- 
ture, viewed as forming an architectural 
whole. There are five kinds of orders, 
viz. Doric, Ionic, Tuscan, Corinthian, and 
Composite. (See these terms ) Each order 
consists of two essential parts, a column and 
an entablature ; the column being divided 
into three parts, the liase, the shaft, and 
the capital; and the entablature into three 
paits also, the architrave, the frieze, and 
the cornice The character of an order is 
displayed, not only in its column, but in its 
general forms and detail, of which the 
column is, as it were, the regulator. (See 
Column ) The Tuscan and Composite are 
Roman orders, the other three are Grecian. 
10. In geo7H. rank or situation in a series: ap- 
plied to lines, curves, Ac.— Cte order {milit.y 
is said of the ranks when drawn up at tlie dis- 
tance of a pace between each other. When 
there are two paces it is termed ojurn order. 

— General orders (nnlit.), the commands or 
notices which a military commander-in- 
chief issues to the troops under his com- 
mand —Holy orders (eccles.), a term, pro- 
perly speaking, appliea to the different ranka 
of ecclesiastical persons, but, in ordinary 
language, used to indicate the clerical or 
ecclesiastical character of such persons, and 
often used without the word ‘ holy,’ in such 
phrases as to be in orders, that is, to be 
ordained to the ministry ; to take ordera. 
To be in/ull ordera in the Church of England 
requires two ordinations, that of a deacon 
and that of a priest. (See Ordination.)- 
The Roman Catholic Church admits of seven 
orders- four minor, secular, or petty, of 
doorkeeper, exorcist, reader, and acolyth; 
three major, of deacon, priest, and bishop. 
In no reformed church are there more than 
three orders; namely, bishops, priests, dea- 
cons.— //i order, for the purpose; with a 
view ; to the end ; as means to an end ; as, 
he went there in order that he might meet 
him. ‘A little increase to their mutual 
savings 171 order to their marriage. ’ George 
Eliot. 

The best knowledge is that which is of greatest use 
tn order to our eternal happiness Ttllotson 

— Religious ordera are religious societies or 
communities, and may be divided into three 
kinds, monastic, militaiw, and mendicant. — 
Sailing ordera {naut,), the final instnictiona 
given to government vessels.— Standing or- 
ders, in parliament, certain general rules and 
instrucUons laid down for its own guidance, 
and which are to be invariably followed 
unless suspended by a vote to meet somff 
urgent case. — Order in council, an order 
issued by the sovereign, by and with the 
advice of the privy coxxnciV—Orderqf battle, 
the arrangement and disposition of the 
different parts of an army, according to 
the nature of the ground, for the purpose 
of engaging an enemy, by giving or receiving 
an attack, or in order to be reviewed, Ac. — 
Order of curves is denominated from the 
rank or order of the equation by which the 
curve is expressed ; thus, the first order ot 
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lines is expressed by a simple equation; the 
second order of curves is dehnea by a quad- 
ratic equation ; the third order by a cubic 
equation; and so on. The orders of lines 
may likewise be denominated from the num- 
ber of points in which they may be cut by a 
right line.— -Order of the day, (a) a parlia- 
mentary phrase denoting the business regu- 
larly set down for consideration on the 
minutes or votes. One method of supersed- 
ing a question already proposed to the house 
is by moving for ‘ the order of the day to be 
read.’ This motion, to entitle it to preced- 
ence, must be for the order generally, and 
not for any particular order ; and if this is 
carried, the orders must be read and pro- 
ceeded on in the course in which they stand. 
But it can be, in its turn, superseded by a 
motion to adjourn. (6^ Milit. specific direc- 
tions or inforniatlon issued by a superior 
officer to the troops under his command. 

Order (or'UCr), v. t l. To put in order ; to 
reduce to a methodical arrangement; to re- 
gulate ; to dispose or arrange. ‘ And thus 
my battle shall be ordered (that is, my troops 
arranged).' Shak.~2. To manage; to con- 
duct ; to subject to rules or laws ‘ How a 
man should order his life.’ Bacon. 

To him that ordfveth his conversation aright will I 
show the salvation of God Ps. 1 

3 To direct; to command; to give an order 
to; as, the general ordered his troops to ad- 
vance; the troops were ordered home; to 
order a person out of the room. - 4. To give 
an order or commission for ; to cause to be 
supplied; as, I ordered goods from Mr. S — 
6.t To manage; to treat 

How shall wc order the child? and how shall wc do 
unto him? Judg. xiii. 

0. t To admit to holy orders ; to ordain. 

The book requircth the due examination, and giv- 
eth liberty to object any crime against such as arc to 
ha ordered Abp 

Order (oi'^dCr), v i. To give cummaiid or 
direction Milton. 

Orderable (or'der-a-bl), a Capable of be- 
ing ordered; compliant with orders. ‘ Being 
very ordetable in all his sickness ’ Fuller. 

Order-book (oi’^dcr-lipk), n l. in com a 
hook in wliich orders are entered ; a sliop- 
book in which the orders of customers ai'e 
entered; a book containing directions for 

f iiirchases.— 2. In the House of Commons, a 
)ook in which a member must enter any 
motion he intends to propose previous to 
moving it before the house 
Orderer (or'd6r-er)» 1 that gives or- 
ders.- 2. One that methoth'zes or regulates 
‘ A great disposer and orderer of all things.’ 
Suckling. 

Ordering (or^tUT-iug), n. Disposition ; dis- 
tribution 

The.se were the oidermji^s of them in tlieir service, 

1 Lhroii XXIV 19. 

Orderless (oi-'der-les), a. Without regu- 
larity; disorderly; out of rule 

All form is formless, order orderJew, 

Save what is opposite to HnglHiid's love. .Shak 

Orderliness (or'tlt';r-li-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being orderly or methodical; reg- 
ularity. Johmon. 

Orderly (oi’'d6r-li), a. 1 In accordance with 
good order ; conforming to or observant of 
order or method ; well regulated ; method- 
ical; regular. ‘An orderly and well-go- 
verned inarch.' Clarendon. 

Orderly proccc<lmg will divide our inquiry into our 
foiefathcrs’ day and into our own time Milton. 

2. According to established method. 

As for the orders established, sith the law of na- 
ture, of God, and man do .ill favour that which is 
in being, till judgement of decision be given 

against it, it is but Justice to exact obedience of you. 

Hooker 

3. Milit. being on duty; as, an orderly 
officer. ‘The Intelligence conveyed by the 
aids -de- camp and orderly men.’ Sir W. 
Scott. —Ordeny book (milit ), a book for every 
company, in which the orderly sergeants 
write general and regimental orders.— Or- 
derly oAcer, the officer of the day, that is, 
the officer of a corps whose turn it is to 
superintend its Interior economy, having 
the supervision as regards cleanliness, food, 
<Ssc. 

Orderly (or'dfir-U), n. 1 . A private soldier 
or non-commissioned officer who attends on 
a superior officer to carry orders or messages. 

2. One who sweeps the public streets, <fec. 
See extract 

But sweeping and removing dirt Is not the only 
occupation of the street ttrderdy. ... He is also the 
watchman of house-property and shop-goods; the 
guardian of reticules, pocket-books, purses, and 
watch- pockets i the experienced observer and de- 
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tector of pick-pockets: the ever-ready, though un- 
paid, auxiliary to the police constable. Mayhtw. 

(Merly (or^d6r-li), adv. According to due 
order; properly; duly; regularly. 

You are too blunt : go to it orderly. Shak. 

OrdlnabUltyt (or'dln-a-bil'T-tl), n. Capa- 
bility of being appointed. Bp. Bull. 
Ordl^ble t (or'din-a-bD, a. Capable of be- 
ing ordained or appointed. Hammond. 
Ordinal (or'din-w), a. [Fr,; L. ordinalu, 
from ordo, ordinis, a row,] 1. An epithet 
applied to a number which expresses order 
or succession; as, the ordinal numbers, first, 
second, third, <fec.— 2. In nat. hist, pertain- 
ing to an order; comprehending genera, 
‘Such distinctions must be either generic 
or ordinal.’ U. Spencer. 

Ordinal (oi-'din-al), n. 1. A number denot- 
ing order.— 2. A book containing the forms 
for making, ordaining, and consecrating 
bishops, priests, and deacons; an order. 
Ordlnallsm (or'din-al-izm), n. The quality 
of being ordinal. Latham. 

Ordinance (or'din-ans), n. [0. Fr. orden- 
ance (Mod. Fr. ordonna^ice), from ordener, 
to oraain. See Ordain.] 1, A rule estab- 
lished by authority ; a permanent rule of 
action ; a law, edict, decree, statute, or the 
like ; a decree of the Supreme Being or of 
fate. ‘God’s just ordinance.’ Shak. ‘Which 
produced an ordinance from his majesty.’ 
/ D' Israeli - 2. Observance commanded ; 
an established rite or ceremony; as, the or- 
dinances of baptism and the Lord’s supper. 

One ordtnnnee ought not to exclude the other, 
much less to disparage the other, and least of all that 
which IS most eminent. yer. Taylor. 

3 t Order; rank; dignity; iiosition 

Woollen vassals, things created 
To buy and sell with groats, to show bare heads , . 
When one but of my ordinance stood up 
To speak of peace or war b>hak. 

4. t Orderly disposition. Chancer; Spenser. 

5. t Same Ordnance. 

Caves and womby vaultages of Fratu e, 

.Shall chide your trespass and return your mock, 

In second accent to his ordinance. S/tak. 

—Ordinance of the forest, a statute (33 and 
34 Edward I j made touching matters and 
causes of the forest.— Ordinance of parlia- 
ment, a tempoiary act of parliament — SVN. 
Law, statute, regulation, command, pre- 
script, onler 

OrdjJOiaxKl (oi^'din-and), n [L or'dinandns, 
from ordino, to ordain ] Jii eccles antiq. 
one about to be ordained or to receive or- 
ders liei) F G Lee. 

Ordlnant (or'din-ant), n One who ordains; 
a iirelate conferring orders. Bev F. G. Lee 
Ordlnant (or'din-ant), a. [L ordinans, 
ppr of ordino, to ordain.] Ordaining; de- 
creeing. Shak 

Ordinarily (oi^'din-a-ri-Ii). adv. In an ordi- 
nary maimer; (a) according to established 
rules or settled method. (&) Commonly; 
usually ; in most cases ; as. a winter more 
than ordinarily severe.— SYN. Commonly, 
usually, genei-ally, customarily, habitually. 
Ordinary (or'din-a-ri), a. [L. ordtnarms, 
from ordo, ordinis, order (which see) ] 
1 Established; settled; regular; customary, 

‘ And pray no more but ordinary prayers ’ 
Gascoigne.— 2. Common; usual; frequent; 
habitual. 

You do know these fits 

Arc with his highness very ordinary. S/tak. 

3. Such as to be met with at any time or 
place; not distinguished in any way from 
others ; hence, often, somewhat inferior; of 
little merit ; not distinguished by superior 
excellence ; as, an ordinary reader ; men of 
ordinary judgment ; the hook is a very or- 
dinary performance. 

My speculations, when sold single, are delights for 
the rich and wealthy ; after some time they come to 
the market in great quanUties, and arc every ordin- 
ary man’s money. Addison. 

4. Ugly; not handsome; as, she is an ordin- 
a'Tif woman. [So Dr. Johnson, without giv- 
ing any quotation.] -Ordinary conveyances, 
in law, those deeds of transfer which are 
entered Into between two or more persons 
without an assurance in a superior court of 
wstice.— Ordinary seaman, a seaman who 
8 capable of the commoner duties, but who 
has not served long enough at sea to be con- 
sidered complete in a sailor’s duties, and 
to be rated as an able seaman.— Lord ordi- 
nat-y, in the Court of Session, the appella- 
tion given to the judge before whom a cause 
depends in the outer house. The judge 
who officiates weekly in the bill-chamber of 
the Court of Session is called the lord ordi- 
nary on the bills, in Scotland the sheriif of 
a county is called the judge ordinary. 
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Ordinary (or'din-a-ri),?}. l. In law, (a) in eivU 
law, a judge who has authoritv to take cog- 
nizance of causes in his own light, and not 
by deputation, (b) In common and oa?K>n 
law, one who has ordinary or immediate 
Jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical; an 
ecclesiastical judge. In England the bishop 
of the diocese is commonly the ordinary, 
and the archbishop is the ordinary of the 
whole province. The ordinary of assizes 
and sesswns was formerly a deputy of the 
bishop appointed to give malefactors their 
neck-verses. The ordinary of Fewgate is 
tlie clergyman attending on condemned 
malefactors to prepare them for death. -- 
2. Something regular and customary; some- 
thing in common use. ‘ M’^ater- buckets, 
wagon8,cart-wheel8, plough-socks, and other 
ordinaries.' Sir [V. Scott— 2. A meal pre- 
pared for all comers, as distinguished from 
one specially ordered : used by Shakspere 
simply for a meal. 

Our courteous Antony, 

Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the least; 

And tor his ordinary pays hisTieart 

For what his eyes eat only, S/tak, 

4 A place Avhere such meals are served; an 
eating-house where there is a fixed price for 
the meal. 

I must tell you, you are not audacious enough; 
you must frequent ordinaries a month more, to initi- 
ate yourself. A. yonson. 

The ordinary, now an ignoble sound, was, in the 
days of King James {I ), a new institution, as fash- 
ionable aitiung the youth of that age as the first-rate 
modern tlub-nouses arc amongst those of the present 
day Sir /r. Scott. 

5. In the navy, (a) the establishment of per- 
sons formerly employed by government to 
take charge of ships of war laid up In har- 
bours. (b) 1'he state of a ship not in actual 
service, but laid up under the charge of 



Ship laid up m ordinary.— Drawn by Capt. May. 


officers. Hence a ship in ordinary is one 
laid up under the direction of the master 
attendant.— 6. In/ier.a very common charge, 
composed of straight lines, generally re- 
garded by heraldic writers as emlxidylng 
some very abstruse symbolical meaning, but 
in reality representing the fastenings of the 
shield in use in actual warfare. The ordin- 
aries are usually accounted nine— the chief, 
pale, fess, bar, bend, bend sinister, cheveron, 
saltire, and cross.— /n ordinary, in actual 
and constant service; statedly attending 
and serving ; as, a physician or chaplain in 
ordinary. An ambassador in ordinary is 
one constantly resident at a foreign court 

OrdlluuyBlllp (or'din-a-ri -ship), n. The 
state of being an ordinary ; the office of an 
ordinary. 

A.S to the second exception, the same, saith he, 
doth not destroy his ordinary ship, but only Showeth 
that he was made an ordinary in an extraordinary 
manner. Fuller. 

Ordlnant a. [See Ordinate ] Orderly; reg- 
ular Chaucer 

Ordinate + (oridin-at), v. t To appoint. 

This man did ordinate 

The heir apparent to the crown and land. Daniel. 

Ordinate (or'din-at), a. [L. ordinatus, well- 
ordered, ordained, from ordino, to order or 
arrange, from ordo, ordinis, order.] Re- 
gular; methodical. 

Ordinate figures are such as have all their sides 
and all their angles equal, Ray. 

Ordinate (or'din-at), n. In analytical geom, 
one of the lines or elements of reference 
which determine the position of a point; a 
straight line drawn from a point in the ab- 
scissa. If it be drawn perpendicular to the 
abscissa it is called a rectangular ordinate; 
if not, it is called an oblique ordinate. The 
abscissa and ordinate, when spoken of to- 
gether, without any peculiar specification 
of either, are called co-ordinates. In the 
conic sections any chord which is bisected 
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by a diameter is said to be ordinately a^ 
plied to that diameter ; also, such chord is 
usually called a double ordinate to the dia- 
meter, and its half an ordinate, but some 
▼liters term the whole chord an ordinate, 
and its half a eemi'ordinate. See Analytic 
and Co-ordinate. 

Ordinately (or'din-at-ll), adv, 1. In a reg- 
ular or methodical mamier. Skelton. ~2. In 
Mom. in the manner of an ordinate. 
Ordination (or-din-a'shon), n. [L. ordinatio, 
from ordino, to ordain J 1. The act of or- 
daining, especially the act of setting apart 
for an olhce in the Christian ministry: (a) 
the act of conferring holy orders or sacer- 
dotal power; called also consecration. In 
the Church of England, a candidate for holy 
orders must be in possession of a title; that 
is, a sort of assurance from a rector to tho 
bishop that, provided that the latter finds 
tile party fit to be ordained, the former will 
take him for his curate with a stated salary 
The candidate is then examined by the 
bishop or his chaplain as to his faith and 
his erudition, and he must bring lettei's tes- 
timonial of his life and doctrine for three 
years previous, from three benefleed clergy- 
men, and subscribe to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles and the Liturgy, He must be twenty- 
three years of age before he can be ordained 
deacon, and twenty-four before he can be J 
ordained priest, or admitted into full ordem j 
The ceremony of ordination is performed 
by the bishop by the imposition of hands on I 
the candidate, (fe) In the Presbyterian and ; 
Congregational churches, the act of settling 
or establishing a licensed clergyman over 
a church and congregation witli pastoral i 
charge and authority; also, the act of con- ' 
ferring on a clergyman the powers of a 
settled minister of the gospel, without the 
charge or oversight of a particular church, 
but with the general powers of an evangel- 
ist, who is authorized to form chmehos ami 
administer the sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord’s supper wherever he may be called 
to officiate. In tho Presbyterian churches 
of Scotland, wlietiier Established or not, 
the power of ordination is lodged in the 
presbytery.-— 2. The state of being ordained , 
or appointed; tendency arising from the | 
settled order of things. 

Virtue and vice have a natural ordination to tho 
happiness aud misery of life respectively, Norn i 

8,t The act of disposing, or the condition of 
being disposed or arranged in regular order; 
order; airangement, 

Cyrus disposed his trees like his armies, in regular 
ordination Sir 7' Brinvtu. 

OrcUnatlye (oridin-at-iv), a Tending to or- 
dain; directing: giving order. Cotgmve. 
Ordlnator (or'din-at-6r), n One who or- 
dains or establishes 

Ordnance (ord'nans), n [Fomierly ordin- 
ance, ordenance, ordoftmnee, artilleiy, the 
same word as ordinance, Fr. ordonnance, 
arrangement, disposition, equipment Ord- 
nance has probably come to have its present 
meaning by the suppression of a portion of 
a desiraation of which it formed part; and 
from having such a meaning as ‘equip- 
ment’ it has come to be applied to a par- 
ticular kind of military equipment or ap- 
pliance. Wedgwood quotes a passage from 
an old chronicle in which the transition of 
meaning seems to appear: ‘The ordenance 
ot the kinges guns avayled not, for that day 
was so grete rayne that the gonnes lay dep'e 
in the water, and so were queynt and might 
not be Schott ’] Cannon or great guns, mor- 
tars, and howitzers; artillery,— Hoard of 
ordnafice, the name given to a board, 
consisting of a master -general, surveyor- 
general, clerk, and store-keeper, which for- 
merly provided the army and navy witli 
guns, ammunition, and arms of every de- 
aeription, and superintended the providing 
of forage tor the troops at home, the erec- 
tion of fortifications, <fec, 'ihe Crimean 
disasters in 1854 showed the defects of this 
board, which was shortly afterwards dis- 
solved, the duties iieing divided among dif- 
ferent branches of the war office, — Ord- 
ttance survey, the survey of Britain, under- ; 
taken by the government, and executed by ; 
select corps of the Royal Engineers and 
civilians ITie charts exhibit, in addition 
to the ordinary features of a map, the ex- 
tent and limits of properties, and rivers, 
roads, houses, &c . , are laid down on them 
in their just proportions, and not, as in or- 
dinary maps, exai^erated, The scale adopted : 
by the British government Is, for towns ; 
haying 4000 or more Inhabitants, if,r,th of j 


the linear measurement, which is equiva- 
lent to 126 -72 inches to a mile, or an inch to 
41f feet; for parishes (in cultivated dis- 
tricts), T^fjth of the linear measurement, 
equal to 25 344 inches to a mile, or 1 square j 
inch to an acre; for counties, 6 inches to a 
mile; for the kingdom, a general map, 1 
inch to a mile. The purposes to which these 
large plans may be applied are, as estate 
plans, for managing, draining, and other- 
wise improving land, for facilitating its 
transfer by registering sales and incum- 
brances, and as public maps, according to 
which local or general taxes maylie raised, 
and roads, railways, canals, and other pub- 
lic works laid out aud executed. 
Ordonnance (oFdon-kus), n. [Fr ordon- 
nance, an order, decree, <fec. See ORDIN- 
ANCE, Ordnance.] i. Orderly or skilful 
arrangement; due disposition of parts; 
specifically, the proper disposition of figures 
in a picture, of the parts of a building, or 
of any work of art. 

He atteniptcil to imitate their artificml construc- 
tion of the whole work — their dramatic ordonnance 
of the parts Coleridge. 

He learned much from the prose of Latin anti- 
quity. Clearness, precision, ordonnance. sobriety, 
intellectual energy, are compensations for his lack 
of grace, iniagmatiou, scnstbihty, and religious 
unction. Pro/. Jz. Doyoaen. 

2. In French hist, the name formerly given 
to a decree of the king or regent : any law 
or public edict issued by the sovereign. 

In others those assemblies were at once finally dis- 
used without any regal ordonnance. Brougham. 

— Coinpagniea d’ordonnance, the name for- 
merly given to bodies of French troops not 
attached to particular regiments. Prescott. | 
Ordonnant (oridon-ant), a Relating to or j 
implying ordonnance. Coleridge. 

Ordure (oridfir), n |Fr. ordure. It. ordura, j 
tilth; from O Fr ord. It ordo, filthy, from L 
horridus, horrid ; or from It lordnra, filth, 
lordo, filthy, from L luridus, dark-coloured, | 
dirty, the initial I having disappeared i 
through being mistaken for the article ] ! 
Dung; excrement ; fasces. 

As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots 
That shall first spring and be niy.st delicate Shat; ; 

Ordurous (oridur-us), a Pertaining to or ; 
consisting of ordure or dung; filthy. ‘ Or- ] 
dvrous matter.’ Drayton ' 

Ore (or), u [A Sax. or. bniss, coiiper; Joel ! 
eir, brass: O and M H G fr, Gotli aiz, 
ore: cog L ces, ceris, emde metal dug out { 
of the eartli, brass; Skr ayas, iron Iron i.s | 
probably connected with this word ] 1 The j 
conipouiid of a metal and some other sub- { 
stance, as oxygen, sulphur, or carbon, by 
which its properties are disguised or lost. 
Metals found free from such combination 
and exhibiting naturally their appropriate 
character, are not called ores, but native 
metals. Ores are usually described as oc- 
curring In the following conditions:— (a) In 
a metallic state, and either separate or com- 
bined with each other -in the latter case 
forming alloys (5) Combined with sulphur, 
forming sulphides or sulphurets (c) Com- i 
bined with oxygen, forming oxides {a) Com- 
bined with acids, forming carbonates, phos 
phates, etc , which generally go by the name 
of metallic salts. Metals are commonly ob- 
tained from their ores by the iirocess of 
smelting, the ores having been previously 
oxidized by roasting. Ores are found in 
larger or smaller masses of various charac- 
ters often in what are known as veins and 
lodes. —2, Metal; sometimes specifically gold, 

‘ Like some erre among a mineral of metals 
base. ’ Shah. 

The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit moulds prepared ; from which he form’d 
First his own tools, then what might else be wrought, 
F'lisile, or grav’ii in metal. MUton. 

— Graphic ore. Same as Graphic Gold. See 
Gold. 

Or©,t n. [A. Sax. dr.] Grace; favour; pro- 
tection; honour; glory. Chaucer. 

Oread (o're-ad), n. [Gr. oreias, nreiadoi, from 
oros, mountain.] A inoiintain nymph. 

Sunbeams upon distant hills 
Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 

Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 
Into fleet oreads sporting visibly. If'ordsioorth. 

Oreala (o-rfi-ina), n A decomposed rock 
of British Guiana, valuable in the manu- 
facture of pottery. 

Oreas (o-rfi'as), n. The eland, or Cape elk 
of South Africa (0. canna). See Eland. 

Orelde (orld), n. Same as Oroide. 

Oreillet (o'rA-yet), n. [From Fr. oreille, the 
ear.] An ear-piece ; one of two pieces fixed 
on the side of an open coursing or tilting 



helmet, and fastened upon It with a hinge 
to admit of their being lifted up. They were 
sometimes perforated to enable the wearer 
to hear more dis- 
tinctly, and they 
sometimes had 
spikes projecting 
from their centre 
as an additional 
protection. 
Orellln (6-reriin), 
«. A yellow colour- 
ing matter con- 
Coursing Helmet with Orelllets. ttuned together 
with bixin in ar- 
notto. It is soluble in water and in alcohol, 
slightly soluble In ether, and dyes alumed 
goods yellow. 

Oreodaphne (o're-6-daf"ne), n. [Gr. oros, 
oreos, a mountain, and daphne, laurel.] 
Mountain-laurel, a gen us of plants, nat order 
Lauracea*. 0. ojjifera is a native of the woods 
of Para and Rio-Negro. The fruit yields, 
by distillation, a volatile oil, which is used 
as a liniment, and when kept for a short 
time it deposits a gieat quantity of cam- 
phor. 0. cfipularisis the cinnamon of Bour- 
bon, where it grows. O. bulla ta, found at 
the Cape of Good Hope, called stinicwood 
by the colonists on account of tlie disagree- 
able odour of its wood, which, liowever, is 
hard, durable, takes an excellent polish, 
and is used in ship-building. 

Oreodon (o-re'o-don), n. [Gr. oros, oreos, a 
mountain, and odous, odontos, a tooth.] A 
genus of fossil mammals, found in the mio- 
cene tertiary of INorth America, connecting 
tile living Cervidie with that primitive form 
of ruminant the Anoplotheriinn, and at the 
same time having a more or less close re- 
soniblance to the camels and swine. The 
molars are like those of the ruminants, but 
there are thiee-sided canines, w'liich are 
woni like those of the pig, and there is no 
interval lietween tlie canines and priemolars. 
As in the Oervidec, there are ‘tear-pits' be- 
neath the orbits H. A. Nicholson. 
Oreography ( o-re-og'ra-fi ), n [Gr oros, 
oreos, a mountain, and grapho, to describe.] 
The sciriiee of mountains; a description of 
mountains 

Ore- weed, Ore-woodt (or' wed, Or'wqd), n 
Sea-weed Carew 

Orexis (o-rek'sis), n. [Gr] In med a de- 
sire or appetite 

Orfrayt (orifra), n. The osprey Holland. 
Or£rays,t Orfraiest (oFfriu), n [O.Fr or- 
/miw.Mod.Fr orfroi, from Fr or, L aurum, 
gold, and a word eipiivalent to E. frieze. 
See Frieze ] Fringe of gold; a speeie.s of 
embroidered cloth of gold. See ORPIIREV^. 
Orgal (origal), n. Same as Argal. 

Organ (origan), n \h. organum, from Gr 
organon, an instrument, implement, engine, 
from ergo, for uergd or vergo, to work, from 
the same root as that of E work.\ 1. In the 
widest sense, an instrument or means; that 
which performs some office, duty, or func- 
tion ; that by which some important action 
is performed or object accomplished : in 
a narrow and more c ommon sense, a part of 
an animal or vegetable body by which some 
action, operation, or function is canded on. 
Thus the heart, arteries, and vebisof animals 
are organs of circulation ; tlie lungs are 
organs of respiration ; tlie nose is the ot'gan 
of smell, the eye of sight ; both plants and 
animals have reproductive organs. 

For you must know, we have . . 

Lent him our terror, dress'd him with our love, 

And given his deputation all the organs 
Of our own power. Shak. 

He laughed all over himself, from his shoes to his 
organ of benevolence. Dickens 

2. A medium, instrument, or means of com- 
munication between one person or body and 
another; a medium of conveying certain 
opinions; ns, a secretary of state is the 
organ of communication between the gov- 
ernment aud a foreign power; an official 
gazette is the organ of a government; 
hence, specifically, a newspaper; as, the 
Tory organ in such a town.— 8 The vocal 
organs collectively ; the voice, ‘Thy small 
pipe is as the maiden’s organ shrill.’ Shak. 
The term is still technically used, as when 
we say that such a singer has a magnificent 
organ.— 4 t A wind musical instrument in 
general; Bhakspere applies the term to a 
pipe, and perhaps that is the meaning in 
quotation under 8—5. The largest and most 
hannoniouB of wind instruments of music, 
consisting of a great number of pipes of dif- 
ferent sizes, formed of wood and or different 
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kinds of metal, some of whicsh are flute-pipes, 
or mouth-pipes, and others reed-pipes, all 
of them being made to sound by means of 
compressed air applied to them through 
certain channels by bellows worked either 
by human force or by steam or otherwise. An 
organ may have several wind-chests filled 
by the same bellows, and several key-boards, 
each key-board and wind-chest represent- 
ing a distinct organ. In the largest instru- 
ments the number of these organs gene- 
rally amounts to five— viz. the great organ, 
the choir organ, the swell organ, the solo 
organ, and tlie pedal organ. The kev- 
boards for the hand are ternied manuals, 
that for the feet the pedal The most 
usual compass of the manuals is from CC 
(8 feet) to F in alt, four octaves and a half ; 
that of the pedal from C C C to E or F, two 
and a quarter to two and a half octaves; 
but this range is increased by stops which 
give a note an octave, or in the pedal 
organ even two octaves lower, and some- 
times one of the harmonics higher in pitch. 
-Barrel-organ. See BARUEL-oRaAN.— 
Cabinet- organ. Same as Chamber- organ 
(which see). 

Organ (or'gan), v t. To furnish with organs; 
to form organically ; to organize. 

Would’st thou be treated with in the ineffable 
dialect of heaven? Alas! fond creature, thou art 
cletncnted and orgnned for other apiirehensjons, for 
a lower commerce of perception. A/antty^t^/tafu 

Organ-blower (or'gan-blo-6r), n. One who 
blows tlie bellows of an organ. 

Organ - builder ( or ' gan - bil d - or ), n. One 
whose occupation is to construct musical 
oigaus 

Organ-coupler (or'gan-kup-ler), n. A de- 
vice for eotinecting two sets of keys iii an 
organ, so that by operating a lever or j)e(]al 
each key when struck sounds the octave as 
well as its own note 

Organdie, Organdy (or'gan-di), n A 
remarkably light and transparent kind of 
muslin. 

Organ-fl.sb (oi-'gan-flsh), n Same as Drum- 
Jim (which see) 

Organ-harmonium (or'gan-har-mo-ni-um), 
n. A harmonium of great compass and 
power, designed to be used us a substitute 
for an organ. 

Organic (or-gan'ik). a [L organicus, from 
orgamun, an iniidenient See Organ ] 
1 Pertaining to an organ or to organs of 
animals and plants; as, an orgaoie function; 
an organic disease —2 Pertaining to objects 
that have organs, hence to the animal and 
vegetable worlds; pertaining to or exhibiting 
characteristics peculiar to auiinal or vege- 
table life aud sti uctiire ; as, organic bodies ; 
organic life; organic remain.s. 

The term 'nrnfitoir,' ah spplicd to any substance, 
in no way relates U) tlic presence or absence of life. 
The matcrial.s which compose the living body are of 
course ' organh ’ in the mam, but they are equally so 
after death has occurrcd~at any rate for a certain 
time— and some of iliem continue to be so for an in- 
dchmte period after life has departed Sugar, for 
example, is an ori:ixnic product; but m itself it is of 
course dead, and it retains its stability after the or- 
ganism which produced it has lost all vit.ility 

II. A Ntcholxojt. 

See Inorganic —3. Fonniug a whole with a 
systematic arrangement of jtarts; organized; 
systematized. 

An empiric, "il .acquaintance with facts rises to a 
scientific knowledge of lacts as soon as the mind dis- 
covers bcnc.ith the multiplicity of single productions 
the unity of .an system. Max Muller. 

4. t Instrumental ; acting as instruments of 
nature or art to a certain end. 

Read with them those or/rautc arts which enable 
men to discourse .iiul write perspicuously, elegantly, 
and according to the fitted style of lofty, mean, or 
lowly. Aft lieu 

—Organic acids, organic substances forming 
salts with bases. — 0%anic analysis, in chem 
the analysis of organic substances, usually 
by combustion of the contained carbon and 
by conversion of contained nitrogen into 
ammonia.- Organic bases, in chem. organic 
compounds having alkaline properties, ob- 
tained chieilv from vegetables. — Omamc 
chemistry. See CHEMISTRY. --07ya?Mc de- 
scription of curves, in geom. the description 
of curves on a plane by means of instruments. 
—Organic disease, a disease in wliich the 
structure of an organ Is morbidly altered : 
opposed to functional disease, in which the 
secretions or functions only arc deranged 
without any apparent change of organiza- 
tion.- -Oroanre laws, in politics, the name 
^ven to laws directly concerning the fun- 
aameiital parts of the constitution of a ' 
state.— 0?*grantc radicals, in chem. a group of I 
elements which enters Into various combina- 
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tions without being readily decomposed by 
the chemical changes. — Organic remains, 

I the name given to those organized bodies, 
whether animals or vegetaWes, found in a 
fossil state. Certain families of animals are 
found pervading strata of every age, and pos- 
sessing the same generic forms which are to 
be found among existing animals There ai'e, 
however, other families, both animal and 
vegetalile, which are confined to particular 
formations, their disappearance and replace- 
ment by distinct forms being apparently 
sudden, while the changes of genera and 
species are still more frequent. It is in the 
palajozoic series that the remains of organ- 
ized beings begin to be found ; and already 
we find there the remains of all divisions of 
the animal kingdom, Vertebrata, Mollusca, 
Articulata, Zoophytes, even Protozoa In 
the secondary strata we find a series of 
saurian reptiles, and animals strangely unit- 
ing the characters of bird and reptile The 
reptiles are principally of a gigantic size, 
many of them marine, others amphibious, 
and others terrestrial. In the tertiary series 
we find that the fossil remains of both animals 
and vegetables are much more numerous, and 
belongtohigher types, and that they bring us 
down, by a natural transition, to those of our 
own times. A similar succession of vegetable 
remains have been obtained from rocks of 
various ages. See Oeoloot. 

Organlcal (or-gan'ik-al), a. Organic. ‘ The 
iinjanical structure of human bodies.’ 
Bentley. 

i Organically (or-ganMk-al-H). adv In an 
organic manner; by or with organs; with 
; T of(‘renc(! to organic structure or disposition 
j of parts 

! OrganicalnesB (or-gan'ik-al-nes), n. The 
j state of being organlcal 
OrganiCism (or gan 'i-8izm), n. [Gr. organon, 
an organ ] In pathol the doctrine of the 
localization of disease, or which refers it 
always to a material lesion of an organ. 
Organifle (or-ga-mf'ik), a. Forming organs 
or an organized structure; forming an or- 
ganism ; acting through or resulting from 
organs. Colet (dge. [Hare ] 

Organism (or'gan-izm), n 1. Organic struc- 
ture; organization. Greiv. — 2. A body ex- 
hibiting organization and organic life; a 
member of the animal or vegetable king- 
dom ; an individual composed of a number 
of essential and mutually dependent parts, 
all of which partake of a common life. 
Organist (oFgan-ist), n. 1. One who play» 
on the organ.— 2. A name given formerly in 
the Roman Catholic Church to one of those 
priests who organized, or sung in parts.— 
Organist tanager, a species of finch of the 
genus Tanagra, peculiar to the New World, 
so called from its musical powers See 
Tanager 

Organista (or-gan-is'ta), n (Sp ] The 
common name of a number of small South 
American birds allied to the wrens, and re- 
markable for the sweetness of their song 
The Peruvian oTunui»ta. {Troglodytes leuoo- 
phrys) has a modest cinnamon-brown plu- 
mage, with head and neck of dark olive 
Chambers’s Ency. 

Organlzability (or'gan-Iz-a-bir'i-ti), n. 
Quality or property of being orgnnizable ; 
capability for organization or for being 
turned into living tissue ; as, the organiza- 
biliiy of fibrin. 

Orgsmlzable (or-gan-iz'a-bl), a. Capable of 
b^iig organized; as, fibrin is organizablc 
Dunglison. 

Orgaiolzatlon (or'gan-iz-a"8hon), n. 1. The 
act or process of organizing; the act of 
systematizing or arranging ; the act of ar- 
ranging and getting into proper working 
order; as, to proceed to the organization of 
a government, or of an expedition.— 2 The 
state of being organized ; also, a whole or 
aggregate that is organized. 

Such was the intelligence, the gravity, and the 
self-tomniaiid of the warriors whom Cromwell had 
trained, that in their camp a political pri'antzahon 
niid a religious organtzatum could exist without 
destroying military ojganxzation. Macaulay. 

3. Oi’ganlc structure; an arrangement of 
parts or organs for the perfonnance of vital 
functions ; as, animals and plants are pos- 
sessed of organization. 

Organize ( or'gan -iz), v.t. pret. & pp. organ- 
ized; ppr. organizing. 1. To fpnn with suit- 
able organs; to give an organic structure 
to : generally in the past participle in this 
sense. 

Those nobler faculties of the soul organuted matter 
could never produce. Ray. 

‘ Organized beiiiHTS,' says the physiologist, ‘ are 
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composed of a number of esflentlal and mutually de- 
pendent parts.’ ' An organized product of nature,' 
says the great metaphysician, Ms that in which ail 
the parts are mutually ends and means.’ Whrtuell. 

2, To sing in parts; as, to oerganize the hal- 
lelujah.— 3. To arrange the several parts of 
for action or work; to establish and sys- 
tematize ; as, to organize an expedition. 

1 cannot tell you what he docs not do I He organ- 
ized the whole of our division against the Marnam 
I Disraeli. 

Organling (origan-ling), n. See Orqeis. 
Organ-loft (origan-lofQ, n. The loft where 
an organ stands. ‘No one in the dusty 
organdoft but Tom.’ Dickens. 

Organogon (or-gan'd-jen), n. [Gr. organon, 
a product, and gen, root of gignomai, to 
beget ] In chem. a term applied to the four 
substances, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
carbon. 

Organogenesis (or'gan-o-jen -e-sis), n. [Gr. 
organon, an organ, and genesis, birth.] In 
bot. the gradual development of an organ, 
from its earliest stage. 

Organogenic (origan-6- jen"ik), a Pertain- 
ing to organogeny; pertaining to the de- 
velopment of organs in plants and animals. 
Organogeny (or-ga-uoj'e-ni),n. Tlie develop, 
ment of organs; the doctrine of the develop- 
ment or formation of organs. 
Organogranhic, Organo^aphical ( ori- 
gan -o-graf "Ik, or'gan -o-grar'ik-ol), a. Per- 
taining to organography 
Organograplilst (or-gan-og'ra-flst), n. One 
who describes the organs of animal or vege- 
table bodies. 

Organography (or-gan-og'ra-fi), n. [Gr. or- 
ganon, an organ, and grapho, to describe.] 
A description of the organs of plants or 
animals. 

Organoleptic ( origan-0- lop"tik), a. [Gr. 
organon, an organ or instrument, and larn- 
banf), to lay hold of.] 1. Making an impres- 
sion on an organ ; specifically, making an 
impression on the organs of touch, taste, 
and smell.— 2. Susceptible of receiving an 
impression; plastic Duiiglison. 
Organological (origan-6-loj"ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to organology. 

Organolo^ (or-gan-ol'o-ji), n. [Organ, and 
Gr. logos, discourse. ] 1. A branch of physio- 
logy which treats in particular of the differ- 
ent organs of animals, especially of the 
human species; anatomy —2. The doctrine 
that particular parts of the brain are fitted 
to serve as instruments for particular fa- 
culties of the mind; phrenology 
Organometalllc(origan-6-me-tal"ik), a. In 
chem a term applied to compounds in which 
an organic radical, as ethyl, is directly com- 
bined with a metal, to distinguish them 
from other organic compoiiiuls containing 
metals, in which the metal is indirectly 
united to the radical by the intervention of 
oxygen. 

Organon (origa-non), 71. [Gr. See Groan.] In 
vhilos. nearly synonymous with method, and 
implying a body of rules and canons for Uie 
direction of the scientific faculty, eitlier 
generally or in reference to some particular 
department ; as, the organon of Aristotle ; 
the organon of Bacon. The organon of Aris- 
totle is his system of logic. 'The Novum 
Organon of Bacon contains the develop- 
ment of his system of philosophy, or the 
inductive system. 

Organonoxnla (or'gan-6-nom"i-a), 71. [Or. 
(rrganon, an organ, and noinos, a law.] 'Ihe 
doctrine of the laws of organic life. Dungli- 
son. 

Organoplastlc(origan-6-pla8"tik), a. [Gr. 
organon, an organ, and plassO, to mould.] 
Possessing the property of producing or 
evolving the tissues of the organs of plants 
aud animals; as, organoplastic cells. 
Organoscopy (or-gan-os'ko-pi), n. [Or. or- 
gano?i, an organ, and skopeb, to perceive.] 
Phrenology. 

Organ-pi]^ (origan-pip), n. l. The pipe of 
a musical organ. — 2. Fig. tlie throat ; the 
wind-pipe ; hence, the voice. ‘ From the 
organ-pipe of frailty sings.' Shak. 

And the thunder, 

That deep and dreadful orgnn-piJ>c, pronounced 

The name of Prosper, Shak. 

-Organ-pipe coral, a general name given 
to the corals of the family Tubiporid» 
(which seeX from their tubular structure. 

* Organ-point (origan-poiut), ti. In music, 
a passage in which the tonic or dominant ia 
sustained continuously by one part, while 
the other parts move Called also Pedal- 
point. „ , 

Organ-BCreon (origan-skren), n. Eedes, an 
ornamental screen of stone or timber on 
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which a church oi^sn is placed, and which 
in English cathedrals and churches forms 
usually the western termination of the choir. 
WecUe. 

Organ>8top (or'gan-stop), n. The stop of an 
organ. See Stop. 

Ol^anum (or'^-num), n. [L.] 1. Same as 
Organon (which see).— 2 A name given to a 
machine orcontrlvance to aid human labour 
in architecture and other arts. Weale. 
Organy (or'ga-ni). See origan 
Organidne (or^gan-zin), n. [Fr, organsin, It. 
organzim ] 1 A silk thread made of seve* 
ral singles, twisted together; thrown silk.— 
2. Silk fabric made of such thread. 

Orgasm (aFgazm), n. [Or. orgasmcs, from 
orguit, to swell, orgazo, to irritate.] 1. Im- 
moderate excitement or action ‘ A mental 
orgastn and bodily spasm. ’ H. Smith — 
2. In med. a state of excitement and tur- 
gescence of an organ. 

Orgeat (or'zhat), n. [Fr., from orne, barley ] 
A culinary preparation extracted from bar- 
ley and almonds. It is used as an agreeable 
symp to mix in certain drinks, or medicin- 
ally as a mild demulcent. 

Orgels (or'je-is), n A certain flsh, a large 
kind of ling, called also Organling. 
Orgiastic (or-ji-as'tik), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Greek orgia, or mystic festivals, es- 
pecially to those m honour of Dionysus. 

The connectjon of Phrygia with the orj^iastic and 
Dionysiiac worship is denoted by the stories whii-h 
made Midas a son of Cybelc, and a sliarer in the 
blood of tlie satyrs /^. Smith. 

OrglUoust (oFgil-us), a. [Also written or- 
gulouH, from Fr. orgneilleitx, proud, from 
orgueU, pride, from O.H.G ttrguol, A. Sax. 
orgel, pride. The O.H.G. resolves into nr, 
out, and gvx)l, jietulant, luxuriant.] Proud; 
haughty. ‘The princes orgUlom.' Shak. 
OrgUOB (orgz), n. pi [Fr,] Milit. (a) long 
thick pieces of timber, pointed and shod with 
iron and hung over a gateway, to be let down 
in case of attack, (b) An arrangement of a 
number of parallel musket barrels, so placed 
as to be fired simultaneously by a train of 
powder; it may be held to be the precursor 
of the mitrailleuse. 

OrgulOUSt (oFgu-lus), a. See OROlLLous. 
Orgy (oFji), n. [Gr. orgia, secret rites, se- 
cret worship, from urge, any violent passion, 
anger, wrath.] 1. Secret rites or ceremonies 
connected with the worship of some of the 
pagan deities, as the secret worship of Ceres; 
but particularly applied to the revels at the 
feast in honour of Dionysus or Bacchus, or 
the feast itself, which was celebrated by 
wild revelry; generally and properly plural 
in this sense. ‘ An orgy to Bacchus. ’ Sir T. 
Herbert. Hence— 2 A wild or frantic revel; 
a nocturnal carousal; drunken revelry. 

Hired animalisms, vile .is those that made 
The mulbcrry-faccd Dictator’s orates worse 
Than aught they fable of the quiet gods. 

Tennyson. 

(or-ji'i-a), n. A genus of lepidopter- 
ous insects, the species of which fly by day 
with a vapouring kind of motion, and hence 
they are called vavourer-moths The females 
(fig. 2) are furnished with slight rudiments 
of wings, and therefore incapable of flight; 



Vapourcr-moth (Orj^yut antiqna), natur.il size, 

the caterpillars (fig. 8) have curious coloured 
tufts of hair projecting from the body. The 
male of the 0. antiqua (fig 1) is a small brown 
moth with a white spot on the edge of the 
fore-wings; it appears in the autumn, and 
is common even in the streets of London. 

Orlbfttldn (or-i-bat'i-de), n. yl The wood- 
mites, a family of Acarida (which see). 

OrlOhalC (or'i-kalk), n. [L. orichalcam, 
mountain brass— Gr. oroa, a mountain, and 
chalkos, copper.] Mountain brass, a me- 
tallic substance resembling gold in colour; 
the brass of the ancients. Wiltteu also 
Oricdlch. 

OrlehaloeotlB (or-i-kayshns), a. Pertaining 
to orichalc; having a lustre or colour be- 
tween that of gold and brass. 


OiKShalOUXli (or-i-kaFkum), n. Same as 

Orichalc. 

Oriel (6'ri-el), n. fO.Fr. oriol, L.L. oriolum, 
a imrch, a hall; origin doubtful.] l.t A pro- 
jection from a building, or a recess within 
It; a closet; a private <mamber. 

At St. Alban’s was an one/, or apartment for per- 
sons not so sick as to retire to the infirmary. 

Fosbrooke. 

2. A laige bay or recessed window in a hall, 
chapel, or other apartment: often called 
oriel loindow. It projects from the outer 
face of the wall, being in plan semi-hexa- 
gonal, semi-octagonal, or rectangular, and 



Oriel Window, Balliol College, Oxford. 


is of various kinds and sizes. When not on 
the groimd-iloor it is supported on brackets 
or corbels, and in this case is the oriel 
strictly so called, the projecting window 
rising from the ground being more properly 
a bay window (which see). 

The beams that thro’ the one/ shine 
Make prisms in every carven glass. 

And bc.iker brimni’d with nolde wine Tennyson. 

Oriencyt(6'ri-en-si),7i. [See Orient.] Bright- 
ness or strength of colour Evelyn. 

Orient (6'ri-ent). a. (L. oriem, from orior, or- 
hut, to arise: whence also origin, (ab)ortwn; 
root or, seen In Or. ornymi, to raise ] 1. Ris- 
ing, as the sun. ‘Moon, that now meet’st 
the orient sun ’ Mdton - 2 Eastern; orien- 
tal - - 3. Bright; shining; glittering; hence, 
perfect; of superior quality. ‘An orient 
drop ’ (a tear). Shak. ‘ Orient liquor in a 
crystal glass.’ Mxlton. ‘Ten thousand ban- 
ners . . with orient colours waving. ’ Mxlton. 
‘A necklace of orient pearl ’ Sir W. Scott 
Orient (b'ri-ent), n. The east; the part of 
the horizon where the sun first appears in 
the morning. ‘Best built city throughout 
the orient ' Sir T. Herbert. 

Morn in the white wake of the morning st.ir 
Came furrowing all the orient into gold. 

Tennyson 

Orient (b'rt-ent), vt [Fr. orienter.] In 
sure, to define the position of, in respect to 
the east: to ascertain the position of, rela- 
tive to the points of the compass ; hence, 
fig. to adjust or correct by referring to first 
principles. 

Oriental (o-ri-en'tal), a. 1 Eastern; situated 
in the east; as, oriental seas or countries.— 
2 Proceeding from the east ‘The sun's ascen- 
dent and oriental radiations.' Sir T. Browne. 
3. Applied to gems as a mark of excellence; 
valuable; precious: opposed to occidental, 
which applies to the less valuable. The 
word oriental is also frequently coupled with 
the names of certain stones between which 
there is no relation except in colour, or some 
other trivial resemblance ; the sapphire of 
a greenish -yellow colour becomes oriental 
emerald and oriental peridot; if of a yellow 
colour, or yellow mixed with red, oriental 
topaz; and so on. 

Oriental (d ri-en'tal), n. A native or inha- 
bitant of some eastern part of the world; an 
Asiatic 

OrientaUsm (b-ri-en'tal-izm), n. 1. An 
eastern mode of thought, expression, or 
speech; doctiines or idioms of the Asiatic 
nations. --2. Knowledge of oriental lan- 
gu^es or literature. 'The almost universal 
orientalism of Lassen. ’ Quart. Rev. 
Orientalist (O-rl-en'tal-lst), n. 1. An inha- 
bitant of the eastern parts of the world. 

Who can tell how far the orientalists were wont to 
adorn their parables. Peters. 

2. One versed in the eastern languages and 
literature. 


Orlentallty (fi'rl-en-tan-ti), n. The state 
of being oriental or eastern. 

His revolution being regular, it hath no efficacy 
peculiar from its orientality, but equally dispersetn 
his beams. Str T. Browne. 

Orientalize (d-ri-en'tal-Iz), v.t. To render 
oriental; to conform to oriental manners or 
character. 

Orientate (b'rl-en-tat), v.t. To cause to as- 
sume an easterly direction; to turn towards 
the east ; to fix the relative position of. 
Orientate (d'ri-en-tat), v.t. To assume an 
easterly direction; to turn or be directed 
towards the east or some other point. 
Orientation (6'ri-en-t&"8hon), n. i. The act 
of turning, or state of being turned towards 
tile east ; the eastward posture of worship- 
pers, such a position of the dead in their 
graves, and the like; specifically, as applied 
to churches, the act of placing or the posi- 
tion of a church placed so as to have its 
chancel pointing to the east, or that part 
of the east in which the sun rises on the 
day of the patron saint. 

The orientation of churches, by turning their 
altars towards the east, is wholly a peculiarity of the 
Northern or Gothic races; the Italian never knew or 
practised it. Fergusson. 

2. Determination of the points of the com- 
pass or bearings in general ; tlie finding of 
one’s relative position. 
Orlentator(6'ri-en-tat-6r), n. An instrument 
used for determining the position of a church 
so as to have its chancel point to the east. 
OrientnesB (o'ri-ent-nes), n. The state of 
being orient or bright ; lustre ; brightness : 
specifically applied to diamonds. Puller. 
Orifext (m-'i-feks), n. [See ORIFICE.] Open- 
ing; aperture; orifice. 

The spacious breadth of this division 
Admits no ort/ex for a point as subtle 
As Ariachne's broken woof to enter. Shak. 

Orifice (orii-fls), n. [Fr , from L. orificium— 
08 , oris, the mouth, and/acio, to make.] The 
mouth or aperture of a tube, pipe, or other 
similar object; a perforation; an opening; a 
vent. ‘ The orifice of the wound. ’ Bacon. 
‘Mouths with hideous orifice.' Milton. 
‘Both the orifices of the stomach.’ Ar- 
buthnot. 

Aitna was bored through the to{J with a monstrous 
orijice. ^iddtson. 

Oriflamb (or'i-flarn), n finme Or ifi am me. 
Oriflamme (or'i-flam), n. 1 Fr. ; L. auri- 
fiamma, from aurum, gold, and fiamma, a 
flame. J ’Ihe ancient royal standard of France, 
originally the banner of the abbey of St. 
Denis. It was a piece of red silk fixed on 
a gilt spear, with the anterior edge cut into 
points. ‘And be your orifiamme to-day the 
helmet of Navarre.’ Macaulay. 

Origan, Origanum (orii-gan, o-rig'a-num), 
n [Gr, oros, a mountain, and ganos, splen- 
dour, joy, in allusion to the habitation of 
the plants.] A genua of plants belonging to 
the nat. order Labiatai. See Marjoram. 
OrigenlBm ( or ' i - jen - izm ), n. The opin- 
ions of Origen of Alexandria, an early 
Greek father, who united the philosophy of 
the eclectic school of Neo-Platonists with 
the doctrines of Christianity, holding that 
human souls existed before their union with 
bodies ; that they were originally holy, but 
became sinful in the pre-existent state; that 
all men will probably at lost be saved ; and 
that Christ is again to die for the salvation 
of devils, <fcc. 

OrigenlBt (orii-jen-ist), n. A follower of 
Origen of Alexandria. 

Orij^ (orii-jin), n. [Fr. origine; L origo, 
orxginis, from orior, to rise. See ORIENT.] 

1. The first existence or beginning of any- 
thing; the commencement. 

The sacred historian only treats of the origins of 
terre-stnal animal-S. Bentley. 

2. Fountain; source; danse; that from which 
anything primarily proceeds; that which 
gives existence or be^nning; as, to discover 
the origin of a word, of a custom, of a na- 
tion. 

The term ort^nn may be taken in two senses, es- 
sentially different from each other. It may mean 
the cause of anything being produced, or it may im- 
ply simply the occasion of its production. Between 
the real cause and the occasion of any phenomenon 
there is a wide diversity. The one Implies a pro- 
ducing power, the other only some condition upon 
which this power comes into exercise, y, T>. Morell. 

3. In analytical geom. See under ANALYTIC. 
—Ceriijlcate ofi origin. Sec under CERTIFI- 
CATE. — Syn. Commencement, rise, source, 
spring, fountain, derivation, cause, root, 
foumlation. 

Originable (0-rij1-na-bI), a. Capable of be- 
ing originated. 
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03rl|;lnal (o-rij'l-nal), a. [Fr. originel; L. 
onginalia, from ortgo, the origin or begin- 
ning.] 1. Pertaining or belonging to the 
origin or early state of something ; first or 
early as opposed to later ; primitive ; pris- 
tine; as, the original state in which man 
was created; to return to our original topic. 

Kind nature, forming them, the pattern took 

From heaven’s first work, and Uve.’% ortgmal look 
Prior. 

2. Having the power to originate new 
thoughts or combinations of thought; as, 
an original genius. ~ 3 Produced by an 
author; not copied ; as, the original text of 
lA\y.— Original hilh in equity, in law, those 
bills relating to some matter not before 
litigated in the court l)y the same person 
standing in the same interests. 
charter, in Scota law, a charter which is 
granted first to the vassal by the superior. 
—Original writ, in law, a mandatory letter 
Issuing out of the Court of Chancery, and 
which is the beginning or foundation of areal 
action at common law. It is also applied to 
processes for some other purposes —Origi- 
nal line, platie, or point, in perap. a line, 
plane, or point referred to the original 
object —Original sin, in theol. the first sin 
of Adam, namely the eating of the forbid- 
den fruit ; hence, either the imputation of 
Adam's sin to his posterity, or that corrup- 
tion of nature and tendency to sin inherited 
from him. 

Original (o-rij'i -rial), 1 Origin ; source 

It hath its original from much grief. Shak 

The mind is backward in itself to be at the pains 
to trace every argument to its original Locke, 

She is really a good sort of woman in spite of her 
low original. Smollett. 

2 First copy ; archetype ; tliat from which 
anything is copied, transcribeil, or trans- 
lated. In the fine arts, a work not copied 
from another, but the work of the artist 
himself When an artist copies his own 
work, it is called a replica or duplicate — 

8 The language in which any work is com- 
posed 

Ere this time the Hebrew toujjuc nu^rlu have been 
gained, that the Scriptures may now be read in their 
own original. MtKou ; 

4, A person of marked individuality of I 
character; an eccentric person [Colloq ]— 

6. A primary stock or type from which 
varieties have been developed; as, the dhole 
of India is supposed to have been the ori- ' 
ginal of the dog I 

Orl|flliallst (o-nj'i-nal-ist), n. One who is I 
original; a person of original genius [Rare ] 

Originality (o-rij'i-nan-ti), n. The quality 
or state of being original, the power of ori- 
ginating or producing new thoughts, or 
uncommon combinations of thought; as, 
originality of genius 

Shirley has no originality, no force in ronceivinfj 
or delineating character, little of pathos, and less, 
perhaps, of wit. HalCnm 

Originally (o-rij'i-nal-li), ado 1 In an ori- 
ginal manner; as, the author treats this sub- 
ject very originally —2. From the beginning 
or origin ; from the first ‘ As God is origi- 
nally no\y in him^oU/ Bp. Pearson,— Z At 
first ; at the origin ; at an early period 

All that anyone employs in supporting and c.irry- 
ing on any other labour than his own, must have 
been originally brought together by saving; some- 
body must have produced it and forborne to con- 
sume it, y S Mill. 

Origlnalness (o-ri j'i-nal-nes), n. The quality 
or state of being original. Johnson. 

Originant (o-rij'i-nant), a Tending to ori- 
ginate; original B Williams 

OTlglliaryt (o-rij'i-na-ri), a. [Fr. originaire; 

L originarius, from origo, the beginning ] 

1. Productive; causing existence. 

The production of animals in the ongmary way, 
requires a certain degree of warmth 

Dr. G. Cheyne. 

2. Primitive; original. 

Remember I am built of clay, and must 

Resolve to my originary dust. Sandys, 

Originate (o-rij'l-nat), V. t. met pp origi- 
n^d; ppr, originating To give origin or ! 
beginning to ; to cause to be ; to bring into 
existence; to produce what is new. 

The change is to be effected without a decomposi- 
tion of the whole civil and iioHtlcal mass, for the pur- 
pose of originating a new civil order out of the ele- 
ments of society. Burke 

That matter which cannot think, will, or originate 
motion, should communicate thought, volition, and 
motivity, is plainly impossible. Dwight. 

Originate (o-rlj'l-nAt), v. i. To take first ex- 
istence; to have origin; to be begun. i 

I consider the address ... as originating in the | 
principles of the sermon. Burke. I 


Origination (o-rij'i-n&^^shon), n. 1. The act 
of originating; the act of bringing or coming 
into existence; first production; as, the 
origination of a scheme of government — 
2. Mode of production or bringing into 
being. 

This eruca is propagated by animal parents, to 
wit, butterflies, after the common origination of all 
caterpillars. Ray 

Originative (o-rij'i-nat-iv), a. Having 
power to originate or bring into existence. 
H. Bushnell 

Orighiatlvely (o-rij'i-nat-iv-li), adv. In an 
originative manner; so as to originate. 

Originator (o-rij'i-nat-6r), n. A person who 
originates or commences. ‘The scheme 
which its great originator had so boldly laid 
open to him. ' Dickens. 

Orillon (o-ril'on), n. [Fr. orillon, oreillon, 
from oreiUe, an ear, from L. auricula, dim. 
of auris, the ear.] In fort, a rounding of 
earth, faced with a wall, raised on the 
shoulder of those bastions that have case- 
mates, to cover the cannon in the retired 
fiank, and prevent their being dismounted. 

Oriole (<i'ri-61), n. [O.Fr oriol, Pr. auriol, 
from L. aureolus, dim. of aureus, golden.] 
Tlie popular name of the insessorial birds of 
the genus Oriolus, family Corvidaj. These 
birds are found in Asia, Africa, the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, and southern 
and eastern Europe. They live in pairs in 
woods and thickets, congregating, however, 
for autumnal migration. Their nests are 
very artificially framed, and constructed at 
the extremities of the branches of high trees 
The prevailing colour of the males is yellow, 
and this character is constant in the greater 
number of species known The golden 
oriole (0. galbula) is an occasional summer 
visitor in England. In the older systems 
a great many American species were in- 
cluded in this genus, but as they have little 
in common with the true orioles except 
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colour, and have a real affinity to the star- | 
lings, they are now included in the starling 
family under the genus Icterus. 

Orlolinss (o'rl-d-Irne), n. gl The Orioles, 
a sub -family of insessorial birds, family 
Corvidaj. See ORIOLE 
Oriolus (o-ri-o'lus), n A genus of inses- 
sorial birds of the family Cor\ddBB. See 
Oriole 

Orion (b-ri'on), n. |Gr. Orion, a mythological 
hunter, the handsomest of his race.] A 
constellation situated in the southern hemi- 
sphere with respect to the ecliptic, hut the 
equinoctial passes nearly across its middle. 
This constellation Is represented by the 
figure of a man with a sword by Ins side. 
It contains seven stars, which are very con- 
spicuous to the naked eye; four of these 
form a square, and the three others are 
situated in the middle of it in a straight I 
line, forming what is called the Belt qf i 
Orion. They are also popularly called ./acob’s 
Staff, and the Yard-wand Orion also con- 
tains a remarkable nebula, and eighty stars 
according to the British catalogue, but i 
there are thousands of others which are i 
only visible through powerful telescopes. 
Orlsmologlc.OrtamologicaKor'is-mo-ioj"- | 
Ik, or'i8-mo-loj"lk-al), a. Pertaining to or- | 
ismology. j 

Orlsxnology (or-is-moFo-ji), n. [Fr. oris- j 
mologie, horismologie, from Gr. horismos, a ] 
bounding or defining, from horizo, to bound, ! 
horos, a boundary.] That branch of natural 
history which relates to the explanation of j 
the technical terms of the science. 

Orison (or'i-non), n. [O.Fr. orison, oreison, 


from L. oraUo, a prayer, an oration, from 
oro, to pray.] A prayer or supplication, 
[Poetical] 

Lowly they bowed adoring, and began 

Their orisons, each inoming duly paid. Milton. 


Orlzont,t n. [It. omonte.] The horizon. 
Chaucer. 

Ork, n. See Orc. 

Orle (orl), n. [See below.] 1 In her. an 
ordinary in the form of an inner border that 
does not touch the extremities of the shield, 
the field being seen within and round it on 
both sides. It has the appearance of an 

escutcheon voided. The 

» treasure is a diminutive of 
the orle. Orles are home 
triple or quadruple. — In 
orle, is when the charges 
are placed round the es- 
cutcheon, leaving the mid- 
dle of the field vacant or 
occupied by something 
Orle else. — 2. The wreath or 
chaplet surmounting or en- 
circling the helmet of a knight. —8. Same as 
Orlet 

Orleans (or'le-anz), n. A kind of cloth 
made of worsted and cotton, used for dresses, 
&c Simmonds. 

Orlet, Orlo forlet, orT6), n. [Fr. ourlet. It. 
orlo, a hem, from L. ora, a border, a margin, 
a coast.] In arch, a fillet under the ovolo 
or quarter-round of a capital. When the 
fillet is at the top or bottom of a shaft it is 
called a cincture Also called an orle. 

Orlo (oFlS), n. A musical wind-instrument 
used oy the Spaniards. Simmonds. 
Orloge.t n. A horologe. Chaucer. 

Orlop (or'lop). n. [D overloop— over, over, 
and loopen, to run See Over and Leap.] 
Naut. Gie lowest deck in a ship of war or 
any merchant vessel that has three decks; 
sometimes a temporary deck. 

Ormer (or'mSr), n. [Probably shortened 
from oreille de mer; oreille, an ear, mer, the 
sea ] A large marine univalve shell belong- 
ing to the genus Haliotis, and common on 
the shores of the Channel Islands. Called 
also Sea-ear and Guernsey Ear-shell. 
Ormolu (or'mb-lu), w. [Fr. or-moulu—or, 
gold, and moulu, pp of nioudre, to grind.] 
A variety of brass which contains 25 per 
cent zinc and 76 per cent copper, the 
object being to obtain a nearer Imitation of 
gold Sometimes the colour is heightened 
by means of a gold lacquer. It is used in 
making cheap Jewelry, time-pieces, lamps, 
girandoles, Ac. Called also Mosaic Gold 
'I'he term is also applied to bronze or copper 
gilt. 

Ormuzd (or'muzd), n. [Per. Ahuro-Mazdao, 
Creator-Spirit ] The chief deity of the an- 
cient Persians, or followers of Zoroaster, 
who are now represented by the Parsees. 
He is the creator of all things, lord of the 
universe, the light, and source of light, 
wisdom, and the rewarder and punisher of 
all men: opposed to Ahriman, the spirit or 
principle of evil. 

Ornt (orn), v.t. To oraament; to adorn. 

God stored up prophetes, and ortted his chirche 
with greatglory Joye. 

Ornament (or'na-ment), n. [IT ornement; 
L. ornamentum, from omo, omatum, to em- 
bellish, adorn.] 1. That which embellishes, 
adorns, or decorates; something which, 
added to another thing, renders it more 
beautiful to the eye; decoration. ‘Deck 
my body with gay ornaments.' Shak. 

In that day will the Lord take away the bravery 
of their tinkling ornaments. Is. iil. i8. 

Hence— 2. Fair outward show. 

So may the ontward shows be least themselves, 
The world is still deceived with ornament. 

Shak 

3 That which adds beauty to the mind or 
character. ‘ The ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which Is in the sight of God of 
great price.’ 1 Pet. iil. 4.-4. A person who 
adds lustre to any sphere ; as, So-and-so is 
an ornament to his profession. — Syn. To 
adorn, deck, embellish, bedeck, decorate, 
beautify. ^ , . 

Omamont (or'na-ment), v.t. To adorn; to 
deck; to embellish; as, to ornament a build- 
ing with sculpture or painting; virtues or^ 
nament the character. 



The intervals between these compartments were 
richly ornamented with Inlaid plates of glass ana 
Ivory. Observer. 

Ornamental (or-na-men'tal), a. Serving to 
ornament or decorate ; belonginff or ]^r- 
taining to ornament or decoration; aa. 
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4miamental architecture; things of an or- | 
naniental chsuttcter. 

Some think it most omametttal to wear their brace- j 
lets on their wrists ; others about their ankles. j 

Str T. Browne, j 

Ornamentally (or-na-men'tal-li), adv. In ; 
an ornamental manner ; in such a manner I 
as to add embellisliment. 

Ornamentation (or'na-men-ta"8hon).n. The ' 
act of ornamenting; production of oma- i 
ment; also, the ornament or decorations 

{ iroduced; as, the orna mentation of a build- 
ng, or of a piece of cabinet work. ‘Every 
part of the ortminsntation tenderly har- 
monizing with the rest.' Ruskin. 
<toamenter (or'na-men-t^'r), n. One who 
ornaments or decorates 
Omamentlst (or^na-meut-lst), n. One em- 
ployed in ornamentation; a decorator; a 
finisher of articles capable of receiving orna- 
ment. 

Omat€t (or'nat), v t. [L orno, to adorn ] 
To ornament or a<lorn. ‘ To the intent to 
ornate our language with using words in 
their proper signification ’ Sir T. Ebjot 
Ornate (or'nat), a. [L ornatns, pp. of omo, 
to adorn ] 1 Adorned , decorated ; be- 

decked 

What thiiiij nf sea or land, 

Female of sex it sct-ms, 

Th.T.t so bedeck’d, ornate, and guV. 

Comes tins way sailing Milton, 

2. Having an oniamental character; richly 
and artistically finished ‘A graceful and 
oriMte rlietoric ’ Milton, 

Ornately (or'nat-!)), adv. In an ornate man- 
ner; with decoration. 

Omateness (oi-'nat-nes), n state of being 
oniate or adorned 

Omature t (Oi-'na-tur), n. Decoration. ‘ A 
musliroom for all your otlier omatures.’ 

B Jonson. 

Ornithic (or-nith'ik), a [Gr amis, omithos, 
a bird.] Of or pertaining to birds; as, or- 
nithic fossils. Owen 

Omithlchnlte (or-nithlk-nit), vi. [Gr. or 
nia, ornithoa, a bird, and ichnos, a trace t 
In geoL one of the footmarks snpposeil to 
be those of gigantic birds, or of bird-like 
reptiles, omithosaurs, occurring idnindantl^ 
in the triassic sandstone of Connecticut and 
elsewhere. 

Omithichnology (or-nitlCik-nol'^o-ji), n 
[Gr. oniib, a bird, ichnoa, a trace, and logos, 
discourse ] That branch of geology which 
treats of ornithichnites or the footmarks of 
extinct birds 

Omithocopros (oi''ni-thd-kop"ros), n. [Or 
ornia, oruUhoa, a bird, and koproa, dung j 
Lit. bird-dung; a term that has been ap- 

{ )lied to guano, which is the long-accumu- 
ated droppings of sea-fowl. 

Omithodelphia (or'ni-th6-del"fl-a), n. pi 
(Gr. ornis, ornithos, a bird, and delphys, a 
womb ] One of the primary divisions into 
which mammals are sometimes divided, the ' 
characters l>eing taken from the structure j 
of the reproductive organs The Ornitho- 
delphia are co-exteiisive with the order 
Monotrernata 

Omithodelphic (or ' ni-tho-del " flk ), a In 
zool. pertaining tci the division Ornithodel- 
phia. 

Chmithogallim (or-ni-thog'a-Uim), n [Gr 
omU, oraitfiok, a bird, and aula, milk ] A 
genus of bulbous perennial plants of the 
nat. order Liliaceae They are chiefly natives 
of Southern Europe, Western Asia, and the 
Cape; they have nairow radical leaves and 
terminal racenie.s of green, white, or yellow 
star-shaped six-petallcd flowers Three spe- 
cies are wild or naturalized in Britain, 
known by the coiiirnon name of star of 
Bethlehem. 

OmltlXOldiclinite (or'ni -thoi<l-ik"nit). n I 
[Gr. ornis, oruithos, a iiird, eklog, resem- 
blance, and ichnos, n track or footprint | 

A fossil track resembling that of a bird. 
Page. 

OinitllOlite (or-nlth'b-lit), n [Gr. ornis, 
amithoB, a bird, and lithoa, a stone.] The 
general name for the remains of birds oc- 
curring in a fossil state. Page 
OmltholQ^C (or'ni-th6-loj"ik), a. Same as 
Ornithological. 

Ornitliolt^cal (or^ni-th6-loj"ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to ornithology 

Ornithologist (or-nl-thol'o-jist), n. [See 
Oknitholooy.] a person who Is skilled in 
the natural history of birds, who under- 
stands their form, structure, habits, and 
classification; one who describes birds. 
Omltholc^^ (or-nl-thoTo-jf), n. fOr. ornis, 
oniithm, a nlrd, and logos, aiscoiirse, ] That 
branch of zoolo^ which treats of the form, 

Filte. fKr, fat, fgU; md, met, lii6r; pine, 


structure, clasdflcation, and habits of birds. 
See AVES. 

Omlthomancy (or-nith'o-man-sl), n. [Gr. 
ornis, omithos, a bird, and manteia, divina- 
tion.] Augury, a species of divination by 
means of fowls, their flight, <fcc De Quincey. 

Omithon (oi*'ni-thon), n. [Or., an aviary.] 
A building for the keeping of birds. Weale. 

Omlthopus (or-iiith'6-pus), n. [Or. ornis, 
omithos, a bird, and pous, a foot-— from the 
pods resembling the claws of a bird.] A 
genus of small annual plants found in pas- 
tures and wild places in Europe, nat. order 
Leguminosic. They have a cluster of curved 
pods, which are jointed something like a 
bird’s toe, on which account they are called 
hird’s-foot 0. perpusillvs, or common bird’s- 
foot, is a British plant, with pinnate leaves, 
and small white flowers striped with red. 
0. sativus is cultivated as food for cattle in 
Portugal umier the name of serradilla, 

Oruithorhjmchus (or'ni-tho-ring"kus), n. 
[Gr ornis, arntthos, a bird, andr7ijync//os, a 
beak ] A burrowing monotrematous mam- 
mal, with a long, flattened body, like that 
of an otter, and having a homy beak resem- 
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bling that of a duck, and two fibrous plates 
on each side of both jaws, not fixed in any 
bone, but only in the gum The legs arc < 
shortened ; the feet possessing each five toes I 
which are w’ebbed, enabling the animal to | 
swim with great ease ; they are terminated i 
by claws whieli are of service in the aiiimars | 
burrowing operations. On each of the hind- 
legs of the male there is a spur-like structure 
which is perforated, and communicates in- 
ternally with a glandular or seendory organ, 
a disposition of parts resembling that of a 
poison or offensive apparatus, luit which it 
does not appear to use when irritated or 
alarmed. The eyes are small, and an ex- i 
ternal ear is wholly wanting The animal ! 
IS covered with a brown fur. It is peculiar i 
to the fre.sh-vvater lakes and rivers of Aus- j 
trulia and I asmania, and is also called duck- I 
bill, (luck-inole, and water-mole. Its young 
are produced from eggs. 

Ornlthosaur (or-nith'6-sar). 71 [Gr omiV?, a 
bird, sauro/i, a lizard ] A fossil reptile witli 
bird-like characters 

OrnithOBCOpistfor-ni-thos'ko-pist), n. One 
who oi)sei*ves birds and their actions, espe- I 
cially in order to foretell events. ; 

OmitllOSCOpy ( or-ni-thos'ko-pi ), ri. f Gr. | 
ornis, omitnos, a bird, and s/copeo, to view.] | 
The practice or art of observing birds and | 
their habits Dc Quince g. | 

OmlthOBkelidBB (or'ni-tlio-skeT'i-de), n. pi. i 
[Gr. ornis, omithos, a bird, skelos, a leg, and 
eidos, resemblance.] A name suggested for | 
the order Deinosaurla. on account of the re- 
semhlance of their legs to those of birds. 
See DErNOSAL'RIA. 

OrnUB (or'nus), n (L. ornus, the mountain- 
ash J A genus of deciduous trees, natives j 
of the south of Europe and North America, , 
commonly known by the name of the flower- ! 
ing-ash. 'Diey belo ,g to the nat. order ! 
Oleaoeoj, and are usually considered as spe- ; 
cies of Fraxinus. O. europma {Fraxinns 
Ornus), which grows abundantly in Sicily, 
Calabria, Apulia, Ac., yields the concrete 
juice termed manna. See Manna. 
Chrobanclie (or'd-bang-kg), n. The type gen u s 
of the nat. order of plants Orobanchacete 
(which see). 

OrobanchesB, OrobancbacesB (or-6-bang'- i 
ke-§, or'6-bang'ka"8e-e), n. [Gr, orobanch^, 
dodder, from orolms, vetch, and ancho, to 
strangle— the species are supposed to kill I 
the plants on which they grow,] A nat. • 
order of monopetalous, exogenous, leafless 
plants, growing parasitically upon the roots ! 
of other species. They have a didynam- 

pin; Ddte, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, bull; 


oua structure, irregular flowers, and a supe- 
i rior ovary with four or more parietal pla- 
centae, which spring up from the surface of 
the carpels in parallel lines, covered with 
microscopical seeds containing a minute 
, embryo. They are found in Europe, Bar- 
bary, Middle and Northern Asia, and North 
, America. The order is represented by the 
; genus Orobanche, the various species of 
which, called in this country broom-rapes, 
are found in fields, upon the roots of broom, 
furze, hemp, clover, bed-straw, Ac. Their 
prevailing hue is brown throughout, but 
some of the orobanches have brightly col- 
oured flowers. Some species are pests of 
agriculture, destroying the useful plants, 
such as clover, hemji, beans, Ac., upon 
which they grow. 'I'he quality of these 
plants is generally astringent, particularly 
in O. major. 

Orobus (orio-bus), n. A genus of perennial 
herbs, mostly European, of the nat. order 
Lc-giiminosa*, now usually united with Lnthy- 
rus 

Oro§p:uphic, Orographical (or-6-graf'ik, 

or-o-graniv-al), a Belating to orography; 
descriptive of mountains 
The geographical distribution of animals throws 
much light upon many scientihc questions, such as 
the evolution of species, the mutations of land and 
water, the relation between the fauna and the chm- 
atal, oro^raphical, botanical, as well as the zoologi- 
cal contlitions, amidst which it is situated. 

Ency. 

Orography (o-rog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. oros, a 
mountain, and grapho, to describe ] The 
science which descriJies or treats of the 
mountains and mountain systems of the 
globe; orology Page 

OrohippUB ( or-o-hip'pus). n. [Gr oros, a 
moiiiitain, and hippos, a horse.) A fossil 
genus of })aehyderms, family Equidae, from 
the eocene strata of North America, which 
had on each fore-foot four toes. The repre- 
sentative of the thumb, or first digit, was 
deficient, and the third or middle digit was 
larger than the rest. On the hinder limbs 
there were three toes. The orohippus was 
about tbo size of a fox. 

Oroide (6'roid). n [Fiom Fr or. gold, and Gr, 
cidos, resemblanee ] An alloy resembling 
gold in appearance, and used in the manu- 
facture of cheap watch-cases, jewelry, Ac. 
One fommla for its production is copper, ICK) 
parts; zinc or tin, 17; inagiiesia, fl; sal-am- 
monia, 3’6: quicklime. 12; tartar of com- 
merce, 0 Tlie term is also used adjcctively; 
ns, oroide jeweli’y Called also Orenle 
Orological (or-o-loj'lk-al), a I’ertaining to 
orology or a desi ription of mountains 
Orologist (o-roTo-jist), A deseriber of 
mountains; one versed in orology 
Orology (o-i‘oTo-ji), 71. [Gr o7v>«, a mountain, 
ami logos, discourse.] Same as Orography 
Orontlacew (o-ron'ti-H"se-e), n. pi. [Gr. 
orontion, the name of a plant unknown to 
us.] A natural order of endogenous plants, 
under winch Lindley includes the Aconinse 
of Link and other authors. They are closely 
related to Aracere 'The order contains thir- 
teen genera and seventy species. .Some of 
the species are used by man S]implocarpus 
fwtuhts, the skunk-cabbage, yields a fetid 
volatile oil The rootstocks of Calla palus- 
tris are eatable 

Orontlad (o-ron'ti-ad), n A plant of the 
iiat. order Orontiaceai 

Orotund (o'lo-tmid), a. [L. os, oris, the 
mouth, and rotundas, round, smooth.] In 
rhet characterized by strength, fulness, 
richness, and clearness; open, mellow, rich, 
and musical; applied to the voice or inauner 
of utterance 

Orpballnet (or'fal-in), n. [Fr. orphelin, 
O.Fr. orphenin See OKjqiAN.J An orphan. 
Orphnluus . wept for tlie loss of their p.'irents. 

Bp. Hall. 

Orphan (orifan), n, [Gr. tjrphanos, orplianed; 
allied to L. orbus, bereaved.] A ciilld be- 
reaved of one or both parents, generally the 
latter. 

Facli new morn 

New widows howl, new orphans cry. Shak, 

' The ship was lost,' he said, ‘ the ship was lostl 
No ninre of that 1 why should you kill ^urself 
And make them orphans quite?' Tennyson. 

—Orphans’ court, a court In some Btates of 
the United States of America, having iurls- 
diction of the persons and estates of orphans. 
Orphan (orifan), a. Being an orphan ; be- 
reaved of parents. ‘An unknown artist’s 
orphan child.’ Tennyson. 

Orphan (orifon), v.a. To reduce to the state 
of an orphan ; to bereave of parents, chil- 
dren, or friends. See ORPHANED. 

oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, So. fay. 
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OrpilMia^e (or^fan>&J), n. 1. The state of an 
orphan. —2. A home for orphans. —8. Orphans 
collectively. ‘ The share of the children, or 
orphanage part.’ Blaekatone. 

Orphaned (or'fand), pp. and a. Bereft of 
parents or friends. ‘ That angel boy . . . 
orphan’d In his birth.’ Young, 

For this orphaned world the Holy Spirit made the 
like charitable provision. iVarburtott, 

Orphanet (or'fan-et), n. A young or little 
orphan. Drayton. 

Orphanhood (oi‘'fan-hud), n. The state of 
being an orphan. Noten and QiLerien. 
Orphanism (or'fan-izm), n. Orphanhood 
Orphanotrophlsm ( or - f a - not ' ro - Asm ), n. 
[See below.] The care and support of or- 
phans. Cotton Mather. [Rare ] 
Orphanotrophy (or-fa-not'ro-ft), n. [Gr. 
orphanos, orphan, and trophe, food ] 1. A 
supporting or support of orphans - 2. A hos- 
pital for orphans. Bailey. [Rare in both 
senses.] 

Orphanry (or’fan-ri), n An orphan-house; 
u home for orphans. [Rare.] 

Orpharion (or-fa'ri-on), n A kind of old 
musical instrument akin to the guitar and 
lute. 

Set the cornet with the lute. 

The orpharion to the flute, 

Tuniiij^ the tabor .and pipe to the sweet violins. 

Drayton. 

Orphean (or-fe'an), a Pertaining to Or- 
plieus, the legendary jioet and musician of 
ancient Greece; hence melodious; as, Or- 
phean strains 

Orphelinet (or'fel-in), n. [See Orphaline ] 
An orphan Udall 

Orphic (oi''flk), a. Pertaining or relating to 
Oi'plieus, the legendary poet and musicjan 
of ancient Greece; Orphean; as, the Orphic, 
poems; XhQ Orphic mysteries. A considev- 
al)lo body of literature has come down to us 
bearing the name of OrpJieus, but only cer- 
tain fragments bear evidence of being as old 
as .WO H 0 , most of it 
belonging to the 
Alc.xandrme school 
Tn ancient (ireece 
there were Orphic 
societies and Orphic 
rites, but tlie char- 
acter of both IS in- 
volved in great dark- 
ness, 

Orphrey (or'frfi), n 
f See OKFRAY.S ] In 
anc. costtnne, gold 
embroidered work ; 
cloth of gold; one of 
the gold bands fas- 
tened or embroid- 
ered on r-lmsuble.s, 
copes, and vest- 
ments; tlu* aj)i>arel 
of the amice and alb; 
fringes or laces ap- 
pendeil to the gar- 
ments, as well JUS the 
embroidered work 
upon them. 

Orphrey-work (oi'- 
frfi werk), n Same 
as Orphrey. 

Orpiment (or'pi-ment), ti [L auripigmen- 
tum—auruin, gold, and pigmeatuni, a pig- j 
meat.] Trisulphide of arsenic (Asi.Sj), found | 
native, and also manufactured altillci.ally j 
The native orpiment appears in yellow, bril- I 
liant, and seemingly taleky masses of various | 
sizes. It forms the basis of the yellow paint i 
called king'n yellow. The red orpiment is * 
called realgar, and is a disulphide of arsenic 
(AsoSo). It is more or less lively and trans- 
parent, inid often crystallized in bright 
needles. In this form it is called ruby of 
arsenic. 

Orpin (oi’^pinV n. [P’r. orpin, from its yellow 
or golden colour— or, gold, and peindre, to 
paint. J^ee Orpiment.] In painting, & yel- 
low colour of various degrees of intensity, 
api)roaching also to red. | 

Orpine (or'pin), n [Fr. oipin, stone-crop, 
the J?'i*ench name being given to this species i 
from the yellow flowers, tiieeabove ] A succu- 
lent herbaceous plant (Sedum Tel^hiurn) 
found abundantly In some parts of England 
in woods and thickets It has some reputa- 
tion for its astiingency ; and the root and ! 
stem boiled in milk are a popular remedy j 
for diarrheoa. It has fleshy smooth leaves, 
and heads of small rose-coloured flowers. 
Orra (or'ra), a. [Prolmbly from A. Sax. pre- 
fix or- (loei. br-, Goth. iw-)' o"*' without, 
free from, and roto, A. Sax. rawa, a series 
or row.] [Scotch.] 1. Odd; not matched; 
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not appropriated; left over; occasional: in- 
cidental; as, an orra thing; an orra time. 
‘ Some orra day.’ Skinner. ‘For having a 
whin kegs o’ brandy in them at an orra 
time. ’ SirW. Scott. —2. Employed, as about 
a farm, for doing the odd jobs or work 
which the servants having regular and specl- 
fled duties cannot overt^e; as, an orra man. 
3. Base ; low; mean; worthless; as, to keep 
orra company. 

OrrelS (or'relz), 71. [From orra.] What is 
left over; refuse. [Scotch.] 

Orrery (or'e-rl),n. A machine so constructed 
as to represent, by the movements of its 
parts, the motions and phases of the jjlanets 
in their orbits. This machine was invented 
by George Graham, but Rowley, a workman, 
borrowed one from him, and made a copy 
for the Earl of Orrery, after whom it was 
named by Sir Richard Steele, Similar ma- 
chines are called also Planetariurns. 

Orris (oFisXn [Contr. from orfrays ] 1. A 
sort of gold or silver lace. Johnson.— 2. A 
particular pattern in which gold and silver 
lace is worked. The edges are ornamented 
with conical figures placed at equal dis- 
tances, with spots between them. Shn- 
monds. 

Orris (oFis), n. A plant from which is ob- 
tained orris-root. 

Orris-root (or 'is -rot), w. [Probably cor- 
rupted from iris -root] The root of three 
species of the genus Iris -viz. T. Jioreii- 
tina, a species with white flowers; 1. pal- 
lida, which has pale flowers; and I. ger- 
manica, with deep purple flowers— all na- 
tives of the south of Europe. Grris-root 
lias an agreeable odour, resembling that of 
violets, and is chiefly used in perfumed 
powders In its dried state it is used as a 
pectoral and expectoiant, and it is also made 
into little balls for issues, called orris-peas. 
Orsedew, Orsedue (or'se-dii), n [Fr or, 
gold, and sednire, to mislead, to beguile ] 
An inferior sort of leaf -metal made of copper 
and zinc, so as to resemble gold; ^lannheim 
gold; Dutch gold 

Ort (ort), n. [Probably for ord, from A. Sax. 
ord, a point, whence odd, odds and ends , 
comp L.G ort, ortels, remnants of food, 
refuse] A fragment; a scrap; a piece of 
refuse It most commonly occurs in the 
plural. 

Where should he have found this gold? It is some 
poor fragment or slender ort of his remainder Sha,b 
The fractions of her faith, arts of her love. 

The fragments, scraps, the bits and grtasy reliques 
Of her oer-eaten faith arc bound t<* Diomede 

Ortt (ort), v.<. To turn away from with dis- 
giKst; to refuse [Old Englrsh and Scotch.] 

T In. l.isscs novk'-a-days m / naiie o' Cod s c rc.aturcs. 

^mnteson. 

Ortalont (or'ta-lon), n. An ortolan. 

Orthis (oi'this),!!.. [Gr. straight ] A 

genus of fossil bivalves occurring in the 
jjahcozolc stiata. 

Orthlte (or'thit), n. [Gr orthos, straight ] 
A variety of ullanite, an epidote mineral 
ticcurring in straight layers in felspar rock 
with albite, Ac. It is of a blackish-brown 
colour, resembling gadolinite, but differs 
from it m fusibility, 

Orthocanthufi (or-thd-kan'thus), n. [Gr. 
orthos, straight, and akaiitha, a spine.] A 
genus of extinct sharks, known only from 
tlieir fln-spines, which are found in the coal- 
measures. 

Orthoceras (or-thos'^r-as), n. [Gr. orthos, 
straight, jind ketas, a horn.] A genus of 
fossil chambered shells, straight or but 
slightly curved, belonging to the family of 
tlie ISautllus. They occur from the Silurian 
to the Trias 

Orthoceratlte (or-tho-ser'a-tit), ? 1 . A fossil 
shell of the genus Orthoceras. 

OrthOClase (oi-'thd-klaz), n [Gr. orthos, 
straight, and klasis, fracture ] A name given 
to potash-felspar on account of its straight 
flat fracture. Called alsi}Ortfwse,Prisindtie 
Felspar, or simply Felspat\ 

Orthoclastic (or-thd-klas'tik), a. Pertain- 
ing to or consisting of orthoclase 
Orthocresol (oFthO-kre-sol), ? 1 . See Cresol. 
Orthodiagonal (or'tho-df-aj^'on-al), n. jGr. 
orthos, straight, an<l E. diagonal ] In crys- 
tal. the diagonal or lateral axis in a mono- 
clinic solid which is at right angles with 
the vertical axis, Dana, 

Orthodox (or'tho-doks), a. [See Ortho- 
doxy.] 1. Sound in opinion or doctrine; 
particularly, sound in religious opinions or 
doctrines ; conforming in religious matters 
to what is generally received as the right 
faith: opposed to heterodox; as, an orthodox 
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Christian ; an orthodox preacher —2. In ac- 
cordance with sound doctrine, or with the 
opinions or doctrines generally held to be 
correct ; as, an orthodox faith ; an orthodox 

Or&odoxal t (or'tho-doks-al), a Orthodox. 
"Orthodoxal in the church, both ancient and 
refomied. ' Milton. 

Orthodoxallty t (or'tho-dokg-al"i-ti), n. Or- 
thodoxy. 

Athanasius is commonly accounted the very rule 
of orthodoxallty m this point. Cudworth. 

Orthodoxallyt(or'tho-doks-al-li), adv. In an 
orthodox manner; orthodoxly. 

Thus many ways it be orthodoxally understood 
how God or Moses suffered such as the demanders 
were to divorce for hardness of heart. Milton. 

Orthodoxasticalt (or'tho-dok8-aB"tik-al), a. 
Same as Orthodox Foxe. 

Orthodoxlcal ( or-tho-doks'i-kal), a. Per- 
taining to orthodoxy ; characterized by or- 
thodoxy; orthodox. 

Orthodoxly (or'tho-doks-li), adv. With 
soundness of faith. 

I assert only, that the authenticity of the Apoca* 
lypse is an open question among theologians, — that 
it may be orthodoxly doubted. Sir IV. HatntUon. 

OrthodOxneBB (or'tho-dokB-nes),n.The state 
of being orthodox; orthodoxy. ‘ Orthodox- 
ness of doctrine.’ Waterlaiid. 

Orthodoxy (or'tho-doks-i), n. [Gr. ortho- 
doxia orthos, right, true, and doxa, opinion, 
from dokeo, to tliink,] Soundness of faith; 
correctness of opinion or doctrine, especially 
in religious matters; conforntity to the views 
(particularly to the religious views) gener- 
ally held to be correct 

Orthodoxy, whu li, strictly speaking, means right 
Opinion, m jjounl.ir 1 ingn.igc means ronformity to 
what IS gener.illy leccncd as the right faith. 

Whately. 

Orthodromic (or-tho-drom'ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to orthodroniy. 

OrthodromlCB (or-tho-drom'iks),?!. The art 
of sailing in the arc of a great circle, which 
is the shortest distance between any two 
points on the surface of the globe. 
Orthodromy (or'tho-dro-mi), n. [Gr, o7'tho8, 
right, and dromos, course ] The act or art 
of sailing on a great circle or in a straight 
course. 

Orthoepic, Orthoeplcal (or-tho-ep'ik, or- 
tho-ep'ik-al), a. I’ertaining to orthoepy. 
Orthoepically (or-tho-ep'ik-aMi), adv. In 
an ortnoepic manner ; with correct pro- 
nunciation. 

Orthoepist (or'tho-ep-ist or or-thd'ep-ist), 
71. One who is skilled in orthoepy; one who 
writes on orthtiepy. 

Orthoepy (oFtho-e-pi or or-tho'e-pi), n. [Gr. 
orthoepem— orthos, right, and epos, a word, 
from root ep, to speak.] Tlie art of uttering 
words with propriety; a correct pronuncia- 
tion of wonl.s. 

Orthognathic, OrthognathouB (or-thd- 

gnatliik, or-thog'na-thus), a. [Gr. orthos, 
light, straight, and gaathos, a jaw.] Having 
a vertical jaw : a term applied to the form 
of head in which the facial angle approaches 
the right angle. See Prognathic. 
Orthogon (or'tho-gon), n. [Gr. ort/ios, right, 
and gonia, an angle ] A rectangular figure; 
a figure having all its angles right angles. 
Orthogonal (or-thog'on-al),a. Right-angled; 
rectangular; perpendicular 
Orthogonally (or-thog'on-al-li), adv. Per- 
pendicularly ; at right angles; with right 
angles, 

Orthographer (or-thog'ra-f6r), n. One who 
is skilled in or writes on orthography; one 
that spells words correctly, according to 
common usage. 

Orthographic, Orthographical (or-tho- 
gmf'ik, or-th6-grafik-aT), a. 1. Pertaining 
to ortliography ; pertaining to the writing 
of words with the proper letters; pertaining 
to the spelling of words; as, to make an or- 
thographical mistake.— 2. Ingeoni. pertain- 
ing to right lines or unities. - Orthog7’aphic 
projection, a projection in which the eye is 
supposed to be at an infinite distance from 
the object, and which is made by drawing 
lines from every point to be projected 
perpendicular to the plane of projection. 
Orthograpliic projections of the sphere are 
made on a plane siqiposed to pass through 
its centre at riglit angles to the line of 
sight. The plans and sections by which 
ai'tlflcers execute their different construc- 
tions are orthographic projections of the 
things to be constructed. See PROJECTION. 
Ortliograplilcally(or-thd-grafik-al-li),ad!t>. 
In an orthographic manner : (a) according 
to the rules of proper spelling, (h) In the 
manner of orthographic projection. 


w, trig; wh, whig; zh, ajure.— See KKT. 
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OrthOgrftPRist (or>thog'ra-fl8t). n. One 
versed in orthography; an orthographer. 
Orthographlze (or-thog'ra-f Iz). v. i. To use 
true orthography; to spell correctly. [Rare.] 
QrUlOgraphy (or-thog^ra-fl), n. fGr. ortho- 
gryM^— orthos, right, and graphs, writing] 

1. iJie art or practice of writing words with 
the proper letters, according to common 
us^e; the way in which words are properly 
written; spelling; as, his orthography is 
defective ; the orthography of a word. — 

2. The part of grammar which treats of 
the nature and proi)erties of letters, and 
of the art of writing words correctly. — 

3 In draughtsmanship, a geometrical re- 

g resentation of an elevation or section of a 
ulldlng ; a sectional view of a fortress or 
the like [This term appears to be obso- 
lete ] 

Orthologyt (or-thoro-ji), n. [Gr. orthos, 
right, and logos, discourse.] The right de- 
scription of things Fotherby. 
Orthometrlc (or-tho-met'rik), a In crystal. 
having or pertaining to axes of crystalliza- 
tion which are at right angles with each 
other. Dana. 

Orthometry (or-thom'et-ri), n [Gr. orthos, 
right, and metron, a measure ] The art or 
practice of constructing verse correctly; the 
laws of correct versification 
OrthomorphiC (or-thd-mor'flk), a. [Gr. or- 
thos, right, and morphs, shape ] A term 
applied to that period in the development 
of organized beings in which their full per- | 
fection is attained prior to the formation 
of spermatic and germinal elements Braude 
dc Cox. 

0rth01iycill89 (or'tho ni-sT'ne), n ph A sub- 
family of tenuirostral insessorial birds of 
the family Certhida; or creepers; mohonas 
The genus Orthonyx is the type. See Or- 
THONyx. 

Orthonyx (or'thO-niks), n [Gr. orthos, 
straight, and onyx, a claw ] A genus of 
birds inhabiting Australia, of the family Cer- 
thidee, so called from their long straight 
claws The only species, Orthonyx spini- 
eatida, has the shafts of the tail feathers pro- 
longed beyond the plume, as in the wood- 
pecker family. 

Orthopaedic Orthopaedy (or-tho pe'di-a, 
or'thd-pe-di), n [Or. orthos, stiaight, and 
patff, a child. ] The act of curing or remedy- 
ing deformities in the uodies of children, or 
generally in the human body at all ages 
Orthopaedic, Orthopaedical (or-thd-ped - 
ik, or-thd-ped'ik-al), rt. Relating to ortho- 
ps^y or the art of curing deformities 
Orthopaedist (or'thd-ped-ist), n. One who 
practises orthopaedia, one who is skilled in 
curing natural deformities in the human 
body. 

Orthophony (or-thof'o nl), n [Gr. orthos, 
straight, ariaphofied, to speak, phone, voice.] 
The art of correct speaking; systematic cul- 
tivation of the voice 

Orthopnoea (or-thop-ne'a), n. [Gr orthov- 
noia—orthos, right, erect, and ptioe, lireath, 
pneo, to breathe ] A disease in which re- 
spiration can be performed only in an erect 
posture. 

Orthopraxy (or'tho-praks-i), n [Gr orthos, 
Btraignt, and praxis, a doing, from prasso, 
to do ] The treatment of physical deformi- 
ties by mechanical agency. 

Orthopter, Orthopteran (or-thop't6r, or- 
thop't6r-au), n. One of the Orthoptera, 
0rthoptera(or-thop't6r-a),n pi [Or. orthos, 
straight, and pteron, a wing ] An order of 
insects of the sub-class Hemimetal>ola, or in- 
sects in which the metamorphosis is incom- 
plete. Tlicy have four wings, the anterior pair 
being semi-coriaceous or leathery, usually 
with numerous nervures, the interspaces of 
which are filled with transverse reticula- 
tions, sometimes, as in the cockroaches, 
overlapping, and sometimes, as in the grass- 
hoppers and locusts, meeting like the roof of 
a house. The posterior wings have the front 
part usually of a different texture from the 
hinder, the latter helngmore traiisparent,and 
when at rest they fold longitudinally like a 
fan. The legs of some (Cursorial Orthoptera) 
are of neany equal lenirth, and formed for 
running, while the hind-legs of others (Salta- 
torial), as the OTasshoppers and crickets, 
arc lately developed, and formed for leap- 
ing. The fore-legs of the Mantidse are of 
enormous length, and constitute powerful 
raptorial organs. All are voracious, and 
with the exception of the Mantidn, which 
prey on other insects, destructive to vege- 
tation, or Injurious to household furniture, 
Ae. The ravages of the locusts, especially 



the migratory locust of Africa and southern 
Asia, are well known. To this order belong 
the crickets, grasshoppers, locusts, cock- 
roaches, Mantldaj, &c. 

Olthopterous (or-thop'Wr-us), a. Pertain- 
ing to the order Orthoptera; having tlie 
wings that fold like a fan. 

Orthorhoillhlc (or-thd-rom'blk). a. [Gr 
orthos, straight, and rhombos, a rhomb.] 
1. Rectangular and rhombic.— 2. In crystal. 
having tliree unequal axes intersecting at 
right angles, as certain prisms Called also 
T rime trie. 

OrthorhynchUB (or-thO-ring'kus), n. [Gr 
orthos, straight, and rhynchos, a beak ] A 
genus of birds belonging to ITochilidaj; the 
giant humming-bird 

Ortliose (or'thos), n. Same as Orthoelase. 
Orthospermous (or-tho-spfir'mus). a. [Gr 
orthos, straight, and sperma, seed.] In bot. 
a term applied to those fruits of the ITmbel- 
liferee which have the seed straight. 
OrthOStade (or'thO-stad), n. [Kr orthos- 
tade, from Gr. orthostadias— oi'thos, straight, 
and istamai, to stand ] In anc. costume, a 
long and ample tunic, with straight or up- 
right folds 

Orthostyle (or'tho-stil), n. [Gr orthos, 
straight, and stylos, a column ] In arch, a 
term applied to a cohininar arrangement in 
which the columns are placed in a straight 
line. 

Ortllotoinous(or-thot'o-mns).a [Gr orthos, 
straight, amt temno, to cleave ] In crystal 
having two cleavages at right angles with 
one another 

Orthotone (or'thO-ton), a. [Gr orthos, 
straight, erect, right, and tonos, tone, ac- 
cent ] Having its proper accent ; specifi- 
cally, applied to certain Greek particles 
when used interrogatively, whicli in their 
indefinite use are enclitic 
Orthotropal, Orthotropous 
(or-thot ro pal, or-thot'rd- 
pus), a. [G r. ot thos, sti aight, 
and trepb, to turn ] In bot 
turned or growing in a 
straight direction ; specifi- 
cally applied to an ovule with 
the foramen opposite to the 
hiluni, or an embryo with 
ladiclc next the hiluni 
OrthOtjrpoUB (or thot'i-pus). 
a. [Gr. orthos, straight, ami typos, fonn ] 
In mineral having a perpemlicular cleav- 
age 

Ortlve (or'tiv), rt. [L ortivtos, from ortus, 
orior, to rise j Rising or eastern; relating 
to the rising of a star 

Ortolan (or'to-lan), « [It ortolano, a gar- 
dener, ail ortolan, from L. hortulanns, from 
horins, a garden The bird is so called be- 
cause it frequents the hedges of gardens ] 

1 t A gai dener 

Though to nn old tree it must needs be somewhat 
dangerous to be oft removed, yet for iny part I yield 
myself entirely to tlic will aiul pleasure of the most 
notable orAi/rt/i State Papers, 1536 

2 A species of bird of the family Fririgilli- 
dtc.the Embeiizahortvlana, much esteemed 
by epicui’es for the delicacy of its fle.sh when 
in season It is a native of Northern Africa, 
l)ut in the summer and autumnal months it 
resorts to Southern Europe In the south 
of France and Italy these birds are caught 
and fed for the table -3 The name given in 
the West Indies to the rice-bird (Emheriza 
oryzivora), and in America to the rail (Rallus 
Caroline ns is). 

Ortyx (iir'tiks), n |Gr. ortyx, a quail ] A 
genus of gallinaceous birds, which may he 
regarded as the partridges and quails of 
America, but differing from those of the 
eastern hemisphere in some striking fea- 
tures. Tliey have a shorter and stouter beak, 
more convex above, with two slight teeth 
on the lower mandible. A well-known 
species is the Virginian colin (0. virginianus), 
which is abundant in most parts of North 
America, Another is the Californian quail 
(O calif ornicus), now often referred to a new 
genus, Lophortyx. j 

Orval (or'val), n. [Fr. orvale -or, gold, and 
valoir, to be worth; lit, worth (its weight in) 
gold. ] A name given to the herb clary. 
OrvlOtaiXt (or-vf-fi'tan), n. [It. orvietano, 
from a charlatan of the town of Orvieto, who 
made himself famous by first pretending to 
take doses of poison on the stage, and theu 
curing himself by his antidote.] A medical 
composition or electuary believed to be an 
antidote or counter-poison. 

Orvietan, or Venice treacle, as It was sometimes 
called, was understood to be a sovereign remedy 


I against poison ; and the reader must be contented 
for the time he peruses these pages to hold the same 
opinion, which was once universally received by the 
learned as well as the vulgar. Str IV. Scott. 

Oryalt (O'rl-al), n. An oriel, 
i OrycteropldBB (d-rik't6r.op"i-d§), n. pi. A 
! family of edentate mammals, comprising 
only the single genus Orycteropus. See 
Orycteropus. 

Orycteropus (o-rik-tei’'o-pus),n. [Gr. orykUr, 
a digger, and ptms, a foot. ] A genus of eden- 
tate insectivorous animals, resembling botli 
the ant-eater and the armadillo, agreeing 
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with the former in its geneial habits, hut, 
tlumgh destitute of scaly annour, more 
akin to the latter in its anatomical struc- 
ture. The 0 capensis lias received the 
name of the aardvark, or earth-hog, from 
the Dutch colonists at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from its habit of burrowing, and 
from its fancied resemblance to a small 
short-legged hog Its taper head and power- 
ful claws are admirably adapted for bur- 
rowing When full grown it measures about 
6 feet from the tip of the snout to the end 
of the tail, the latter being nearly half the 
length of the body 

OryctOgnOBtiCt (or'ik-t()g-nos"tik), a. Per- 
taining to oryctognosy. 
OryctognoBtlcallyt (or'ik tog-nos"tik-al-i). 
adv According to oryctognosy 
OryctognoByt (or-ik-tog'no-si), ?j. [Gr or- 
yktos, fossil, and gnosis, knowledge.] Tlie 
description and systematic arrangement of 
minerals; mineralogy. 

Oryctographvt (or-ik-togTa-fi), n [Gr 
oryktos, fossil, and graphO, to describe ] 
Tiiat part of natural science in which fossils 
or minerals are described; oryctology 
Oryctologicali (or'ik-to-loj'qk-al), a Per- 
taining to oryctoloLO’ 

OryctologlBtt (or-ik-toro jist), n One who 
applies liiinself to or is vei sed in oryctology. 
Oryctolo^t (or-ik-toPo ji), n [Gr oryk- 
tos, fossil, and logos, discourse ] JAt the 
science of all tliat is dug up, wliether or- 
ganic or inorganic : formerly B])eciftcally 
applied to that part of geology wliieh treats 
of fossils; palaeontology 
Oiyx (d'riks), n. A name given by the an- 
cients to a species of antelope, a native of the 
countries on lioth side.s of tlie Red Sea, the 
A ntilope Gazella, or Oryx hezoartica. It Is of 
stout build, about 3 feet C inches in height, 
with a sheep-like muzzle, and the horns of 
the male are from 2 to 3 feet in length, much 
curved, and directed iiackwards 'J he female 
also has horns. The name is also given to 
the gemsbok (Aniilopc oryx) of Caffraria, 
which somewhat resembles, but is quite dis- 
tinct from the oryx of the ancients. 

Oryza (O-il'za), n A genus of grasses, in- 
cluding the rice-plant (0. sativa)-, rice. See 
Rice. 

Ob (os), n. pi Ossa (os'sa) [L ] A bone: 
used in anatomy 

Ob (os), n pi. Ora (6'ra). [L ] A mouth; a 
passage or entrance into any place: an ana- 
tomical tenii.— uteri, the orifice of the 
uterus. 

Os, Osar (os, O'sar), w In geol. a Swedish 
term for certain hillocks or mounds of 
drift-gravel and sand, of glacial origin-~in 
Scotland called Kaims, in Ireland Eskars or 
Eskirs. See EsKAR. 

Osage-orange (O'saJ-or-anj), n. A North 
American tree (Madura aurantiaca), nat. 
order Moracete, whose wood is much used 
by American Indians for their bows. It is 
of a bright yellow colour, and lias l>een in- 
troduced Into Britain, and in the United 
States it is frequently kept dwarf and used 
as a hedge-plant. 

Osbome-serlei (osniom-sS-r^z), n. in ged. 
a series of strata of the middle eocene penod, 
occurring near Osborne in the Isle of wight, 
of fresh and brackish water origin, and very 
variable in mineral character and thickness. 
The fossils of the series are species of Paulu- 
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dina and Cypris, and the spore - cases of 
Chara. Callecl also St Helen s Beds. 

Otoan (os^kanV n. An ancient Italian lan- 
guage, of which a few fragments remain, 
spoken by the Samnites, who lived on the 
south of Eome. It had not entirely dis- 
appeared as a spoken tongue in the time 
of the earlier emperors. 

Oscheocele (os'ke-d-sSl), n. [Or. osche, the 
scrotum, and kSlP,, a tumour. ] Any tumour 
of the scrotum; a scrotal hernia. 

Oscillanoy (os'sil-an-si), n. State of oscil- 
lating or swinging backwards and forwards 
Oscillate (os'sil-lat), v.i. pret & pp. oscil- 
lated; ppr. oscillathig. [L. oscitlo, oitcil- 
latum, to swing, from oscillmn, lit. a little 
face or mas(iue hung to a tree among the 
Romans, and swaying with the wind, dim. 
of os, the mouth, the face.] 1. To swing; to 
move backward and forward ; to vibrate; 
as, a pendulum oscillates 

Move any body, as a peiiduluin, in one w.iy, and it 
will continue to in an arch of the same circle, 

until the known causes make it rest Jiurkc. 

Hence — 2. To vary or fluctuate between 
fixed limits 

The amount of superior families oscillates rather 
than changes, that is, It fluctuates within fixed limits. 

De Quturey. 

OflClUating (os'sil-lat-ing), a. Moving back- 
ward and forward ; vibrating ; specifically, 
in hot adhering slightly by the middle, so 
that the two halves are nearly equally bal- 
anced, and swing freely backwards and for- 
wards — Oscillating cylinder, an engine 
cylinder which rocks on trunnions, and the 
piston-rod of which connects directly to the 
QYs.n]^.— Oscillating piston, an engine piston 
which oscillates in a sector-shaped chamber 
OBClUatlon (os-sil-la'shon), w [L oscUlatio, 
from vscillo, to swing. See Oscillate.] 
The act of oscillating ; the state of moving 
backward and forward, or swinging like a 
pendulum ; vibration ‘ The perpetual os- 
cillations of this elastic and restless element 
(air) ’ Berkeley 

His (Mackintosh's) mind oscillated, undoubtedly, i 
but the extreme points of the osnllnlton were nut 
very remote Afacaulay 

— Angular oscillation, gyration —Axis of 
oscillation, centre of oscillation See under 
Axis, centre, and Pendulum 
OscUlatlve (os'sil-lat-iv), a. Having a 
tendency to oscillate; Wbratory. ‘ The oscil- 
lative antagonism between incompatible 
paradoxes ’ Is Taylor 
Oscillator ( 08 ' 8 iMat- 6 r), n 1. One who or 
that which oscillates.— 2. One of the Oscil- 
latoria. 

Oscillatoria. OsGlllatorl 89 (os'sil-la-t 5 '^ri-a, 

08 ' 8 il-la-t 6 "ri-e), n. pi A group or genus of 
confervoid Algto, consisting of cylindrical 
filaments, branched, spiral’ or moniliform, 
composed of protoplasmic substance in- 
vested by a continuous cellular sheathing 
or tubular cell-membrane, and exhibiting 
a regular motion backwards and forwards 
like that of a pendulum. They occur chiefly 
in damp ground, fi)rming wide and continu- 
ous strata A few are truly marine 
OsclUatorlacesd (os'8il-la-t6'rl-a"8e-e), n pi. 
See OscilCatohia. 

Oscillatory (os'sil-la-to-ri), a Moving back- 
ward and forward like a pendulum ; swing- 
ing; oscillating. 

The actions upon the solids are stimulating, or 
increasing their vibrations or oscillatory motions. 

Arbnthnot 

Oscltancy (os 'si-tan-si), n. [L oscito, to 
yawn, from os, the mouth, and cito, to move 
quickly, from cieo, to put in motion.] 1. The 
act of gaping or yawning —2 Unusual sleepi- 
ness; drowsiness ; dulnoss. ‘ It might pro- 
ceed from the oscitancy of transcribers.’ 
A ddison. 

He expresses in them no sort of huiiiane sentiment 
towards these unfortunate men, but tlie utmost in- 
dignation at the oscitaMcy of those in power, which 
connived at the public demonstrations of symt).itliy. 

Hailam, 

OBOltant(08'8i-taut), a. l. Yawning; gaping. 

2. Sleepy; drowsy; dull; sluggish. ‘Our 
OAoitanflazy piety.’ Dr. H. More. 
Osoitantly (os'sl-tant-li), adv. In an osci- 
tant manner; yawningly; drowsily. 'Which 
those drowsy nodders over the letter of the 
Scripture have very oscitantly collected.’ 
Dr. H. More. 

Osoltats (os'si-t&t), v.i. [L. oscito, to yawn.] 
To yawn; to gape with sleepiness. | 

OBOttatlon (os-si-ta'shon), n. The act of ' 
yawning or gaping from sleepiness. ‘Mv i 
treatise on ostntaUan, laughter, and ridi- i 
oule.’ Taller. \ 

OBOulant (oB'ka-lant). a. fSee Osculate ] 

1. Kitting. —2. In systematic classification, 


approaching In character, or on the border 
between two groups : applied to plants or 
animals; thus the genera by which two 
families approximate are called osculant 
genera. The term interosculant is some- 
times employed, with the same meaning. 
Dana.—Z. Adhering closely; embracing: ap- 
plied to certain creeping animals, as cater- 
pillars. 

Oscularyt (osTcfi-la-ri), n. Same abOscu- 
latory. ‘Some [brought forth] oscularies 
for kissers.’ Latimer. 

Osculate (os'ku-lat), v.t pret. & pp, oscu- 
lated; ppr. osculatina. [L. osculor, to kiss, 
from osculum, a little mouth, a kiss, dim. 
of os, the mouth.] 1. To salute with a kiss; 
to kiss —2. In geom. to touch, as one curve 
another, wlien, at the point of contact, both 
have a common curvature. 

Osculate (os'ku-lat), v i. l. To kiss one an- 
other ; to kiss. — 2 In geom. to touch ; as, 
curves osculate. 

Osculating (os'kfi-lat-ing), p and a Kiss- 
ing; coming in contact; touching: a geo- 
metrical term.— Osculating circle, one the 
radius of whose curve, at any particular 
point of another curve, is of the same length 
as that of the curve in question at that 
particular poliit —Osculating elements, in 
astron. the elements of an orbit corrected 
to any epoch for the effect of planetary per- 
turbation —Osculating helix of a non-plane 
curve, the common helix which passes 
through three consecutive points, and has 
Its axis parallel to the rectifying line of the 
curve —Osculating plami, the plane passing 
through, and determined by, three consecu- 
tive points of any curve in space -Osculat- 
ing right cone of a non-plane curve, a right 
cone three consecutive tangent planes of 
which coincide with three consecutive oscu- 
lating planes of the curve — Osculating 
sphere, the sphere which passes through, 
and is determined by, four consecutive 
points of a curve of doiilile curvature. 
Osculation (os-ku-la'shon), n. [L osculatio, 
a kissing ] The act of osculating; a kiss- 
ing; specifically, in geom the contact be- 
tween any given curve and its oscillatory 
circle, that is, a circle of the same curvature 
with the given curve — Point of osculation, 
the point where the osculation takes place, 
and where the two curves have the same 
curvature 

Osculatory (os'ku-la-to-ri), a 1 Of or be- 
longing to kissing; kissing 

The two ladies went througli the osculatory cere- 
mony which they were in thcTiabit of performing. 

Thackeray 

2 In geom having the same curvature at 
the point of contact 

Osculatory (os'ku-la-to-ri), n. JSccles a 
tablet or board with the picture of Christ 
or the Virgin, «fec., which is kissed by the 
priest and then delivered to the people for 
the same purpose. 

Osculatrlx (os'ku-lat-riks), w In geom a 
curve which has a higher order of contact 
with a given curve, at a given point, than 
any other curve of the same kind. 

Oscule (os'kul), n [L osculum, a small 
mouth ] A small bilabiate aperture. 
Osculum (os'ku-lum), n pi. Oscula ( os'kii- 
la). In zool (a) one of the largo exlialant 
apertures by which a sponge is perforated. 
(b) One of the suckers with which the Tasni- 
ada (tape-worms and cystic worms) are pro- 
vided. H A. Nicholson. 

Osier (o'zhi-6r), n. [BY. osier, Fr. dial, oisis. 
Armor, ozil, aozil, an osier; comp, Gr. oisos, 
an osier.] The name given to various spe- 
cies of plants of the genus Salix, or willow. 
These plants are chiefly employed in basket- 
making on account of their tough flexible 
shoots. ‘The rank of osiers by the mur- 
muring stream. ’ Shak. See Salix. 

IJke her no nymph can willing' esters bend. 

In l)a.sket works, which painted streaks commend 
Drytfett. 

Osier (6'zhl-6r), a. Made of osier or twigs; 
like osier. ‘ This osier cage of ours. ’ Shak. 
Osler-alt (6'zhi-6r-&t), n. [Ait, a small 
island.] A small island for growing osiers 
Osler-lMd (6'zhi-6r-bed), n. Same as Osier- 
holt. 

Osiered (6'zhi-6rd), a. Covered or adorned 
with osiers. Collins. 

Osler-hiolt (6'zhi-6r-h51t), n [A. Sax. holt, a 
wood.] A place where willows for basket- 
work are cultivated. 

Osiery (6'zhi-6r-i), n. A place where osiers 
are grown. 

Osiris (fi-sl'ris), n. The great Egyptian deity, 
the eldest son of Seb or Saturn and Nut or 
Rhea, and husband of Isis. In tlie Egyptian 


theogony he was the personation of all phy- 
sical and moral good, and was styled Mfmi- 
festor of Gk>od, Lord of Lords, King of the 
Gods, &c. He fell 
a prey to the in- 
trigues of his 
brother Set, the 
Typhon of the 
Greeks, who re- 
presented the sura 
of evil agencies, 
and then became 

i udge of the dead, 
le is represented 
under many dif- 
ferent forms, and 
compared some- 
times to the sun 
and sometimes to 
the Nile, In par- 
ticular his soul 
was supposed to 
animate a sacred 
bull called Apis, 
and thus to be 
continually pre- 
Osiris. sent among men. 

(See Apis.) The 
worship of Osiris was extended over Asia 
Minor, Greece, and Rome, but the attacks 
of the philosophers and the rise of Christi- 
anity overthrew it. 

Osite (os'it), n. [L. os, a bone.] A name 
given to Sombrero guano, from Its consist- 
ing of the altered bones of turtles and other 
marine vertebrates as well as of the shells 
of the lower animals. Leidy. 

Osleon-iron (o8'le-on-i"6m), n. Iron bars 
specially made for the manufacture of wire 
Osmanll (os-man']g) n. pi. Osmanlis (os- 
nian'lez). [From Osman or Othman, who 
founded the empire of the Turks in Asia 
about the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury.] In Turkey, an official functionary; 
a placeman. The term Osmanlis is often, 
but erroneously, applied to all Turks. 
Osmate (os'mat), n. In chern. a salt of os- 
mic acid 

Osmazome (os'ma-zdm), n. [Gr. osm?, odour, 
and zomos, juice ] The name given to the 
extractive matter of muscular fibre, which 
gives the peculiar smell to boiled meat and 
flavour to soups It is of a yellowish brown 
colour, is soluble both in water and alcohol, 
whether cold or hot, but it does not form a 
jelly by concentration. 

Osmelite (os'mel-it), n. [Gr. osme, smell, 
and lithos, stone.] Same as PectoUte. 
Osmeroides (oB'm6r-oid-ez), n. [L. osmerus, 
the smelt, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A 
genus of fossil fishes occui-rlng in the chalk 
and resembling the smelt, or rather the 
pearl -side (Scopelus), 

Osxnla (os'mi-a), n. A genus of hyraenop- 
terous insects, containing many species; the 
mason-bee (which seeV 
Osxniamlc (os-mi-amqk), a. [Osmium and 
ammonia.] In chem. applied to an acid 
formed by the action of ammonia on osmic 
acid. Its formula is HjOs^NaOs. 

Osmic (os'mik), a. In chem. pertaining to 
or obtained from osmium ; as, osmic acid 
(H 2 OBO 4 ) See under Osmium 
OsmlOUB (os'mi-us), a. Of or belonging to 
osmium ; specifically applied to an oxide of 
osmium. 

Osmlrldlum(o8-mi-rid'i-um), n. The natural 
alloy of iridium and osmium, occurring to- 
gether with platinum, &c. ; in many locali- 
ties called also Iridoamine, Indosmium. 
See IRIDOSMIWE. 

Osmium (os'mi-um), n. [Gr. osmi, odour.] 
Sym Ob. At. wt. 199 0; sp. gr 21-4. A metal 
discovered by Mr. Smithson Tennant in 1803, 
in the grains of native platinum, in com- 
bination with iridium. This compound re- 
ceived the name of osmide qf iridium. It 
occurs in flat grains and hexagonal crystals. 
The separation of osmium from iridium is 
effected by a tedious process. Osmium is a 
bluish white metal, very hard and more In- 
fusible than any other metal. When finely 
divided this metal readily bums in the air, 
forming a tetroxide usually called osmic 
acid. This substance is white, very vola- 
tile, extremely fusible, soluble in water, and 
crystallizable. It possesses an extremely 
disagreeable odour, somewhat resembling 
that of chlorine. This property suggested 
the name of the metal. Osmium combines 
with chlorine in different proportions, and 
also with sulphur. It forms alloys with 
some other metals. 

Osx&oxnoter (o 8 -mom'et- 6 r), n. [Gr. dsmot, 
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impulsion, matron, a measure. ] An instru- 
ment or apparatus for measuring the velo- 
city of the osmotic force. 

08m086 (os'mSs), n. [ Gr. dumog, an impulse, 
a pushing, from otheoy to push.] The im- 
pulse or tendency of fluids to pass through 
porous partitions and mix or become diffused 
through each other; the phenomena attend- 
ing the passage of fluids, whether liquids or 
gases, through a poi’ous septum. It includes 
endoginose, or the tendency of a fluid to 
pass into anothei, and cxotnnme, or the ten- 
dency of a fluid outward When two saline 
solutions, differing in strength and composi- 
tion, are separated by a porous diaphragm 
or septum of bladder, parchment paper, 
or porous earthenware, they mutually pass 
through and mix with each other ; but they 
pass with unequal rapidities, so that, after 
a time, the height of the liquid on each side 
is different. 

Osmotic (o8-mot'ik), a Pertaining to or 
characterized by osmose; as, ommtik force 
Osmunda (os-mun'da), n. [Origin doubtful. ] 
A genus of plants, the type of the nat. order 
Osmundacea). 0. regalu, or osmund-royal 
fern, is a British species See Flowekino- 

FBBN. 

Osmundaceeo, Osmundlness (os-nmn-da'- 
se-e, 08 -rauu-ain'e-c), n pL A nat. order of 
ferns, distinguished by having the theca? 
with an operculiform annulus, or without 
any; reticulated, striated >vith rays at the 
apex, bursting lengthwise, and usually ex- 
ternally The genus Osmunda is the t)q)e 
of the order, the species of which have a 
somewhat various aspect 
Osmund'ros^ (os'mund-roi'al), n. The Os- 
munda regalia, or flowering-fern, the root of 
which, when boiled, is very slimy, and is 
used in stiffening linen. It is also used as 
a tonic and styptic See Fi.owehing-FEKN 
Osnaburg (oz'ua-lic'rg ). n A species of 
coarse linen cloth, originally made at and 
imported from Osnaburg in Germany. 
Ospliresiology ( os-fre'/d-oP'o-ji ), n [Gr 
ogphresig, a smelling, and logos, discourse J 
In med. a treatise on smell and odours. 
Lung Ikon 

Oaprey, Osprav (os'pra), n [Corrupted 
from om/rage, L ossifraga, the osprey, lit. 
the bone-breaker— a bone, and frango, 
to break.] A well-known rapacious bird, of 



Osprey (P. I/aha^tus), 

which only one species is known {Pandioti 
Ealmetus), called also the Fushing JJawk or 
Fishhig Eagle, and sometimes the Bald 
Buzzard, from tlie white upon its head Its 
length is aiiout 2 feet, and tlie extent of its 
wings not less than ,01 feet It is an inhabi- 
tant of nearly the whole of Europe and of 
Northern Asia. It is also found in North 
America. It has received the name from 
fragments of bones having been found in its 
stomach. Its habitat is on the sea-shore, 
and on the banks of rivers and lakes. It 
feeds on fish, which it takes by suddenly 
darting upon them wlien near the surface 
of the water. ITie osprey was amiently 
supposed to have the power of fascinating 
its prey before seizing it. 

The osprey, oft here seen, tliough seldom here it 

Dreeas. 

Which over tnexn the fish no sooner do espy, 

But, betwixt him and them by an antipatliv, 

Turning their bellies up, as though their death they 
saw, 

They at his pleasure he, to stuff his gluttonous rn^w 
Drayton. 

OM,f Osset (os), n. [Gr. oam, a voice, an 
ominous voice or sound ] A word uttered 
unawares, and having the character of a j 
presage; an omen; a prophecy, I 

By the power of words and aims, the destinies and j 


S rodieies of great importance presaged to one place 
ave been clean altered, and transferred to another. 

Halland. 

Osst (os), v.i. To prophesy; to presage. 
JRoger Edgworth. 

Ossean (os'e-an', n. [L. oaseus, bony.] A 
bony fish; one of the osseous class of fishes. 
Ossein, Osseine (os^e-ln), n l Bone tissue. 

2. The soft, glue-like substance of bone left 
after the l emoval of the earths. Ossein may 
be separated from the earthy matter by ma- 
cerating a bone for some time in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. I'hc calcium salts then gradu- 
ally dissolve, the mass becomes tt-aiislucent 
and soft, and ultimately the cartilage is left 
free from mineral matter, still retaining, 
however, the form of the bone. By boiling 
in water, and on being freed from fat and 
vascular tissue, it is converted into gelatine. 
Called also Bone-cartilage. 

Osselet (os'se-let), n. [Fr. , a little bone . from 
L. os, ossk, a bone.] 1. A hard substance 
growing on the inside of a horse’s knee 
among the small bones.— 2. The internal 
bone of some cuttle-fishes. 

Osseous (os'se-us), a [L osseus, from os, a 
bone ] Bony ; resoinbliug bone. -- Osseous 
breccia, a mass of fragments of the bones of 
animals cemented 'together by a c.alcareous 
or other matter, and commonly found in 
fl.ssures and caves. 

Ossetic (o8-set'ik), a. Applied to nn insulated 
tribe of people of Mount Caucasus, and to ! 
tlie language spoken by them 
OssianlC (os-si-an'ik), a. Pertaining to Os- 
sian, the great Celtic poet, or to his poetry; 
resemliling Ossiaii’s poetry 
Ossicle (os'si-kl), H [L osskitluw, dim from 
08 , a bone.] 1 A small bone* applied in 
anat to various small bones of the skeleton. 

2 Any hard structure of small size; specifi- 
cally, applied to the t ah‘arcou8 plates in the 
integuments of the star- fishes, &c 
Ossiculated (os-sik'u-lat-ed), a. Furnished 
with small bones 

Ossiferous (os-sif'<'u’-us), a. [L os. a bone, 
and./Vro, to produce. ] ITodiicing or funiish- 
mg bones —Ossiferous breccia. See under 
Osseous 

OssifLc (os-sif ik), a [L. os, a bone, and /ado, 
to make ] Having iiower to ossify or change 
carneous and membranous substances to 
bone 

Ossification (os'si-fl-ka"shon), n The act 
of ossifying, tlie change or process of chang- 
ing into a bony substance, or the state of 
being so changed ; as, the ossification of an 
artery. 

Ossifrage (os'si-fraj), n. [L ossi/raga. Sec 
Osi’KEV.j A name fonnerly given to the 
osprey or its young The bird intended in 
the following extrac t is uncertain. 

These .ire they whu h ye shall have in abomination 
among the fowls , thi y sliall not be eaten ; . the 
eagle, and the .uul the ospray i.ev xi n 

Ossifragous (os-sifra-gus), a. Breaking or 
fracturing the liones [Rare ] 

Oss^ (os'Hi-fi), V t pret A jtp. ossified; pjir 
OHsifging [L o«, bone, and /acm, to form.] 
'io form bone; to change frtuii a soft animal 
substance into bone, or eouvert into a sub- 
stance of the hunlness of liones 
The dil.itcd .lorta everywhere in the neighbourhood 
of the cyst is generally osstjtfd Sharpe 

Ossify (os'si-fi), t) ? To become bone; to 
change from soft matter into a substance of 
bony hardness 

Ossifvixig (os'si-fi-ing), p and a Changing 
into none; becoming bone 'HXm ossifying 
process ' Dr. Carpenter. 

OssiTOrous (os-siv'oi-iis). a [L os, bone., 
and voro, to eat.] Feeding on bones; eating 
bones; as, ossivorous ((tiadrupeds. ‘A dog j 
and other ossivtjrovs animals.’ Dcrham. 
Osspringer,! n. An (dd name for the osprey. 

Chaptnan j 

Ossuary (os'su-a-ri), n [L. ossnarium, from I 
os, a bone ] A charnel-house; a place whore | 
the bones of the dead are deposited. j 

Notable lamps, with vcsrcK of tfils and aroinatical j 
liquors, attended noble ossuaries Sir T. Breavne. I 

Ost (6st), Same as Oast 
08t€^ (os'te-al), a [Gr. a bone. 1 Con- 
sisting of or pertaining to bone i 

Ostalna (os'te-lnl, n. Same as Ossein. I 

Ostendt (oB-tenu\ti,f. To show; to exhibit; j 
to manifest. ‘Mercy to mean offenders 
well ostend . ' J. Webstar. 

Ostensiblllty (os-ten'sl-biri-ti), n. I'he qua- 
lity or state of being ostensible. i 

Ostensible (os-ten'sl-bl), a. [Fr. ostensible, j 
from L. ostendo, to show— eb, against, tti- 
wards, and tendo, to stretch, to nold out.] , 
1, Put forth as having a certain character, | 


I whether worth v of it or not; appearing in a 
certain light; hence, frequently, apparent 
and not real ; having something of sham or 
pretence ; pretended ; professed : thus we 
speak of a person’s ostensible reason or pre- 
text for doing something, meaning either 
that it is not nis real reason or that we are 

I not sure whether it is or not ; so the osten- 
sible mler of a country is one who has at 
least the outward attributes of a ruler, — 
2.t Capable of being shown; proper or in- 
tended to be shown. 

! From Antwerp he (Rubens) w.is c.illeil to Paris by 
Mary de’ Mcdici, and p.uuted the ostensible history 
of her life in the Luxeinburgh U’nlpole, 

—Ostensible partner, in lavK one whose name 
is made known, and appears to the world as 
a partner, and is really such.— Ostensible, 
Colourable, Spedous, Plausible. * Ostensible 
is, literally, that which may be (and so is) 
held out; (l)by way of true account, and (2) 
by way of fictitious account. The latter is 
now its more frequent application. That 
which is ostensible presents such an appear- 
ance as affords a presumption of reality. 
Colourable denotes that which is so artifici- 
ally treated as to conceal the truth and lull 
suspicion, giving an appearance of right or 
justice. Spedous is superficially fair, just, 
or correct, appearing well at first view, but 
in reality unsound Plausible is said of those 
tilings which please the ear and do not satisfy 
the judgment; while spedous relates to 
wiiat pleases the eye, yet is not truly what 
it seems to be. Ostensible causes, pretexts, 
motives. Colourable views, statements, lu*- 
guments. .S'jpcci’onx argument, talk Plausible 
representations, accounts, stories.’ Smith’s 
Synonym.s. 

Ostensibly (os-ton’si-bli), adr In nn osten- 
silile maimer; professedly ‘ Where he A^as 
even employed in the treaty of marriage, 
though ostensibly acting only in the char- 
acter of a painter ’ Walpole 

W IS truly astonishing, the partisans of those 
two o|))iosit<> systems were at once prevalent and at 
once employed, the cineostenub/y the other secretly, 
during the latter part of the reign of I-ouis XV 

Bu rhe. 

Ostensio (os-ten'si-o), n, A tax anciently 
jiaid by merchants, itc , for leave to show 
or expose their goods for sale in markets. 
What ton 

Ostension (os-ten'shon), n Eccles. the ex- 
liositioii of tlu‘ sacrament of the host 
Ostenslve (os ten'siv), a. I Fr. ostensif, from 
J, ostendo, to slum.] Showing; exhibiting. 
- Oxtensive detnonsfrafion, in math one 
which jduinlyand directly demon .strates the 
truth of a proposition. 

Ostenslvely (os-ten'siv-li), adv. In an os- 
tensive manner; in apjiearanee * Osten- 
SLcely exceeding wise ’ Lloyd 
Ostensory (os- teii'so-ri), n In the H Cuth. 
Ch. amonstiance or transparent shrine for 
the ex]tositioti of tlie host Called also lic- 
tnongtrance ami Theotheea 
Ostentt (os'tent), n. [L. ostentum, from os- 
tendo, to show.] 1. Appearance; air; man- 
ner; mien. 

Use well the observance of civility. 

Like one well studied in a s.ul oaUnt, 

To please his ^..^raudaiii Shah. 

2. Show; manifestation; token ‘Much fair 
ostents of love.’ >S7mA 3 A prodigy; a por- 
tent; anything ominous. ‘Lutinus frighted 
with this dire ostent ’ Dryden. 

1 Ostentatei (os'tcn-tat), v f. [L. osiento, to 

j show off, to difiplay, intens of ostendo, to 
sliow. See GSTENHiiiLE.] 'To make an um- 
hitious display of; to show or exhibit boast- 
iiigly. Jer. Taylor 

Ostentation (os-ten-ta'shon), n. [L. osten- 
tatU), from ostento. SceOHTKNTATK.J 1. Am- 
bitious display; vain show; pretentious 
parade; display dictated by vanity, or in- 
tended to invite praise or flattery. ‘A vain 
ostentation of wit.' Addison, 

He kimw that jjood and bountiful minds are soine- 
tiiiirs inclined to ostentation, Atterhury. 

2 . External semblance or appearance. ‘ Main- 
tain a mourning ostentation.' Shak. — ^.i A 
show or spectacle. 

The king would have me present the princes with 
some deliglitful ostentation, show, pageant, antick, 
or firework. Shah. 

Syn. Parade, display, show, flourish, pageant- 
ry, pomp, pompousness, vaunting, boasting. 
OstentatloUB ( os-ten -ta'shus), a. 1. Char- 
acterized by ostentation ; making a display 
from vanity; fond of showing off one’s good 
qualities, possessions, acts, and the like. 

' Far from being ostentatious of the good 
you do.’ Dryden.—^. Showy; gaudy; in- 
tended fur vain display; as, ostentatioui 


F&te, f&r, fat, f^ll; m6, met. h^r; pine, pin: n5te. not. move; tfibe. tub, bull; oil. pound: ii. ftc. abune; y, 8c. fey. 
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ornaments. —S yn. Pompous, boastful, vaunt- 
ing, showy, gaudy. 

Ostentatiously (os-ten-ta'shus-ll), adv. In 
an ostentatious manner; with vain display; 


boastfully. Johnson. 

Ostentation 


dOUSneSB (os-ten-ta'shus-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being ostentatious ; 
vain display; boastfulness; vanity; ostenta- 
tion. 

Ostentatort (os'ten-t&t-6r),?i. [L.] One who 
makes a vain show; a boaster. Sherwood. 
Ostentivet (os-ten'tiv), a. Ostentatious. 
Stirling. 

OstentOUB t (os-ten'tus), a. Fond of making 
a show. ‘ Pomp and ostentous circumstances. 
Koelgn [Rare.] 

Osteocele (os'te-o-sel), n. [Gr. osteon, a 
bone, and MU, a rupture ] In vathol. a her- 
nia in which the sac is cartilaginous and 
bony. 

Osteocolla (os'te-o-kona), n. [Gr osteon, a 
bone, and kolla, glue.] 1. A deposited car- 
bonate of lime, forming an incrustation on 
the roots and stems of plants, found in some 
parts of Germany in loose sandy grounds 
It takes its name from an erroneous opinion 
that it has the quality of uniting fractured 
bones.— 2 An inferior kind of glue obtained 
from bones; bone-glue. 

Osteocope ( 0S'te-6-k6p ), n [Gr. osteon, a 
b(»ne, and kopos, labour, uneasiness.] Pain 
in the bones; a violent fixed pain in any 
part of a bone; bone-ache iJunglison 
08teodentine(os'te-6-den"tin),9i, [Gr osteon, 
a bone, and L. dens, dentis, a tooth ] That 
moditication of dentine observed in the 
teeth of the cachalot and some others of the 
Cetacea, as also in tliose of many existing 
and extinct fishes, in which the tissue is Ira- 
vei’sed by irregularly ramitled vascular or 
medullary canals 

Osteogenesis, Osteogeny (o.s'te-6-jen"e-sis, 
os-te-oj'e-ni), n. [tJr osteon, a bone, and 
genesis, genorutioii, origin.] The formation 
or growth of bone 

U’hatcvcr may be the precise m<ide of tlic forma- 
tion of the Inrun. r and canaliciili, it may be consid- 
ered «i.s a vcll-establislicd fact, that the production 
of concentric layers ot osseous sulistaiirc witlun the 
Haversian canals takes place in a rn.iiiner tliat more 
closely Lorrespunds with tlic tnti.i-menibr.inous, than 
wall the mtra-r artilacjiiKiiis torm of r r 

.Or Lay plotter 

Osteographer (os-tc-og'ra-fer), n [Gr os- 
teon, a hone, and geapho, to describe ] An 
anatomist wlio describes the bony part of 
the body, or the skeleton, 

Osteogpraphy (os-te-ne'ra-fl), 71 [Gr osteon, 
a bone, ami grapho. to describe ] A de- 
scription of the bones, osteology Craik. 
OsteoleplB (os te-ol'e pis), n [Gr osteon, a 
bone, and lepts,». sc ale 1 A genus of gaiioitl 
Ashes from the old red sandstone, with an I 
exoskeleton of ennmelled bone, and an en- 
doskeleton of cartilage. It differed from 
its allies in having two anal and two dorsal 
fins alternating with eaeli other 
Osteollte (osTC'-d-lit), n [Gi o.sffWi, a hone, 
amWi7A(;«. a stone J An <'arthy kind of phos- 
phate of lime, probably resulting from the 
alteration of apatite, oeeurring near Hanaii, 
and in Amherg in the Kr/gebirge 
Osteol0ger(o8-te-ol'o-jer),n An osteohiglst. 
Osteolo^c, Osteol0glcal(o8'te-o-loj''ik. os'- 
t€-6-loj'qk-al), a. Pertaining to osteology 
or a description of the bones. 
Osteologlcally (os'te-6-lo j"ik-al-II), ad v. Ac- 
cording to osteology. 

Osteologist (os-te-oPo-jist), n One versed 
in osteology; one who describes the hones 
of animals. I 

Osteology (o.s-te-ol'o-Ji). 71, [Gr osteon, a 
bone, and logos, discourse ] 'I'hat branch of 
anatomy which treats of the pliysical and 1 
chemical prupertles of the osseous tissue, , 
and of the form, dovelopinent, articulations, 
&c., of the various bones of which the skel- 1 
eton is composed 

Osteoma (08-te-5'ma), n. [Gr. osteon, a 
bone ] In vathol. a bony tumour , 

Osteomalakia (08'te-6-ma-]a"ki-a), n. [Gr j 
osteon, about', and MMiiaA-os, soft.] Inpathol. j 
a diseased softening of the bones in adults. ! 
Osteomanty (os't^-d-nian-ti), 7i. [Gr. osteon, \ 
a bone, ana tnanteia, prophecy.] Divina- 
tion by means of bones. Selden. 
Osteoplasty (osT6-6-plaB-ti), n. [Gr. osteon, 
a bone, andpwued, to form ] An operation j 
by which the total or partial loss of a bone 
is remedied. Dwiglison. 

0st60pt6r3rgl0U8 (o8-f6-op'ter-ij"i-UB), a. 
[Gr. osteon, a bone, and pterygion, a fin.] 
Same as AcanthopUrygious. 

Osteo- sarcoma, Osteo-saroosis (o8't§-d- 
sar-kO"ma, os't6-6-Bar-k5"8tB), n. [Gr. osteon. 


a bone, and swkOimja, sarkdsia, from sarx, 
flesh.] Disease of the bony tissue which 
consists in softening of its laminee, and their 
transformation into a fleshy substance anal- 
ogous to that of cancer. Vunglison. 
Osteotome (os-td'd-t5m), n. [Gr. osteon, a 
bone, and tomS, a cutting.] In surg. a saw- 
like instrument for cutting bones ; specifi- 
cally, one for cutting the bones of the foetal 
cranium when it Is necessary to reduce it 
considerably to facilitate delivery. E. B. 
Knight. 

Osteotomy ( os-te-ot'o-mlk n, [Gr. osteon, 
a bone, and tome, a cutting.] The dissec- 
tion of bones. 

Osteozoa (os't6-6-z6"a}, n. pi. [Gr. osteon, a 
bone, and zoon, an animal. ] In zoul a term 
sometimes used as an equivalent to Verte- 
brata. 

Osteozoaria (o8'te-6-z6-a"ri-a), n. pi. Same 
as Osteozoa. 

Ostiary (os ti-a-ri), n. [L.L. ostiarium, osti- 
ariuH, from L. ostium, door, entrance, river 
mouth.] l.f The mouth of a river. 

The Nilus hath seven osttartes, that is, by seven 
Lh.mnelb disburthencth itself into the sea. 

Str T. Browne 

2. A doorkeeper. 

The office of the oittary w.is to open and shut the 
church doors, to look to the decent keeping of the 
church, and the holy ornaments laul up in the ves- 
try. ll'ee^er. 

Ostlolum (os-ti'o-luni), n. [L., dim of osti- 
um, a door ] In hot the orifice of the peri- 
theciiim of some fungi, as .Sphteria. 

Ostitis (os-ti'tis). 7i [Gr osteon, a bone, and 
term, -ith, signifying inflammation.] In- 
flammation of a bone 
Ostler (os'16r). See Hostlek. 

Ostleress (os'16r-es), n. A female ostler 
Fuller. ‘ A plump arm’d ostleress and a 
stable wench ' Tennyson. jRare ] 
Ostleryt (»s'l^‘r-i) See Hostlery 
Ostmen (ost'men), 11 . [G. and Sw ost, osten, 
Dan. ost, itstea, the east See Fast ] Fast 
man : tlie name formerly given to J>anish 
settlers in Ireland. Ld. Lyttelton 
Oatracea (os-tra'she-a), 71 (NewL ostracea, 
from L ost tea, ostrenm, Gr ostreon, an oys- 
ter.] The family of bivalves, of which the 
genus Ostrea (the oyster) is the type, ami 
which IS characteri/.ed by the mouth being 
widely open, without special orifices See 
Oy.ster. 

Ostracean (os-tnVshe-au), n. A bivalve mol- 
lusc of the family Ostracea. 

Ostracion (os-tra'shi-on), n. [Gr. ostrakon, 



Ostracioft ertqneter (Trunk-fish) 

a shell.] A genus of teleostean fishes of the 
sub-order Plectognathi, in which the body 
is entirely inclosed, with the exception of 
the tail, in an immovable case composed of 
large ganoid plates firmly united to one an- 
other at their edges; trunk-fishes. There is 
little muscular substance, but the liver 
yields much oil. The species are mostly 
found in the Indian and American seas; 
none aie British. 

Ostracism (os'tra-sizm), 7i. [Gr. ostrakis- 
nioH, fi'om ostrakon, a sliell, a voting tablet ] 
1. A political measure practised among the 
ancient Athenians by which persons con- 
sidered dangerous to the state were ban- 
ished by public vote for a term of years, 
with leave to return to the enjoyment of 
their estates at the end of the period It 
takes this name from the shell or tablet 
by whic.li each pereon recorded his vote. 
Hence— 2. Banishment in general; expulsion; 
separation. 

Virtue in courtiers' hearts 
.Suffers an ostracism and tlejjarts Donne. 

Ostraolte (os'tra-sit), n. [Gr ostrakiUs, from 
ostrakon, a shell. ] A term occasionally ap- 
plied to any fossil oyster or oyster-like shell 
whose species is undetermined. Page. 
Ostracize, Ostracise (os'tra-sfz), v.t. pret. 
& pp. ostracized; ppr. ostracizing. 1. To 
exile by ostracism; to banish by popular 


I vote, as personages dreaded for influence or 
! power were bamshed by the ancient Athe- 
nians. Hence— 2. To banish from society; 
' to put under the ban; to exclude from pub- 
lic or private favoui’. 

The democratic stars did ribc 
And all that worth from hence did ostracise. 

Marvell. 

OBtracoda(o8-tra-kd'da). n.pl. [Gr. ostrakon, 
a shell.] An order of entomostracous crus- 
taceans, in which the body is entirely in- 
closed under a large shield, having the form 
of a bivalve shell The gills are attached 
to the posterior jaws, and there are only 
two pairs of feet, wlilch serve for locomo- 
tion but not for swimming, that function 
being served by the antenna} Some of the 
members have a distinct heart, as those of 
the genua Cypridiua, but it is wanting in 
most. The principal genus of this order is 
Cypris, the species of which are inhabitants 
of pools and streams. The genus Gypridina 
is found in the sea 

OstracoBtei (os-tra-kos'te-i), n. pi [Gr. os- 
trakon, a shell] A family of extinct placo- 
ganoid fishes having the liead and generally 
the anterior part of the trunk encased in a 
strong armour composed of numerous large 
ganoid plates immovably joined to one an- 
other. The posterior part of the body was 
more or less completely unprotected. It 
includes the genera Pterichtnys, Pteraspis, 
Cephalaspis, Coccosteus, (fee., all of which 
seem to have been extinct since the close 
of the Devonian period. H. A. Nicholson. 
Ostrea (os'tre-a), n. [L. ostrea, an oyster.] 
A genus of marine lainellibrauchiate mol- 
luscs; the oysters. The common edible oys- 
ter is the 0. edulis. See Oyster, 
Ostreaceous (os-tre-ii'shus), a. Of or be- 
longing to the Ostracea, or (i>ster family. 
Ostreaculture (os'tre-R-kiil"tur), n. [L. os- 
trea, an oyster, and cult lira, culture.] The 
artificial cultivation or breeding of oysters. 
Ostreidss (os-tre'l-do), n pi. [Gr. ostreon, 
an oyster, and eidos, resemblance. ] A family 
of lamellibranchiate molluscs, of which Os- 
trea (the oyster) is the type genus, 
Ostreophagist (os-tre-ofa-jist), n. (Gr. os- 
treoa, an oyster, and phago, to eat.] One 
who feeds upon oysters; an <>} ster-eater. 
Ostricll (os'rrich), n [0. Fr. ustruche, oe- 
tn/ce, Mod, Fr. autruche, sp avestniz, from 
L utn’.f. a bird, and stnithio, Gr, struthion, 
an ostrich ] A large cursorial bird of the 
genus Struthio, family Striithionida*. The 
true or African ostrich (.S', ramelus) inhabits 
the sandy plains of Africa and Arabia, and 
is the largest of nil existing birds, attaining 
a height of from G to 8 feet The head ana 
neck are nearly naked, and the quill-feathers 
of the wings and tail have their barbs wliolly 
disconnected. It is for these white plumes 
that the bird is chiefly hunted and reared 
in domestication, as they are highly esteemed 
as articles of dress and decoration. The legs 
are extremely strong, the thighs are naked, 
and the tarsi are covered with scales There 
are only two toes, the hallux or hind toe be- 
ing wanting The pubic bones are united, a 
conformation occurring in no other bird. 
The wings are of small size and are incap- 
able tif being used as organs of flight, but 
the birds can run with extraordinary speed, 
outdistancing the fleetest horse The food 
consists of grass, grain, and substances of 



African Obtrich (Struihto camelus). 


a vegetable nature, and to aid in the tritu- 
ration of this food the ostrich swallows 
large stones, bits of Iron and glass, or 


oh. ohain; 6h, So. g. go; J, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; IH, <Aen; th, tWn; w, taig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KJBI. 
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other hard materials that come in the 
way. Ostriches are polygamous, each male 
consorting with several females, and they 
generally Keep together in larger or smaller 
nocks. The eggs are of great size, averag- 
ing 8 lbs. each in weight, and several hens 
often lay in the same nest, which is merely a 
hole scraped in the sand. The eggs appear 
to be hatched mainly by the exertions of 
both parents relieving each other in the task 
of incubation, but also partly by the heat of 
the sun. The South African ostrich is often 
considered as a distinct species under the 
name otS australis. Three South American 
birds of the same family (Struthionideo), but 
of the genus Rhea, are popularly known as 
the American ostrich, and are very closely 
allied to the true ostrich, differing chiefly 
in having three-toed feet and each toe armed 
with a daw The best known of the three 
is R americaua, the nandu, or nandu- 
guagu of the Brazilians, inhabiting the great 
American pampas south of the equator. It 
is considerably smaller than the true ostrich, 
and its plumage is much inferior. R. Dar- 
irtnu, a native of Patagonia, is still smaller. 
The third species is the R macrorhyncha, 
so called from its long bill 
Ostrich-board (os'trich-bdrd), n In medi- \ 
CBval arch, wainscot | 

Ostlidget (os'trij). u. The ostrich Shak. \ 
OstrlferoUB (os-trif'6r-us), a. Producing or | 
containing oysters ! 

Ostrogoth (os'trd-goth), 7i. [L L. osfro- ' 
gothus, from ostrus, eastern (G. ogt, east), 
and Oothus, a Goth ] One of the eastern 
Goths, as distinguished from the Visigoths 
or western Gotlis See Goth. 

Ostrogothic (o8-tr6-goth'ik), a. Of or re- 
lating to the Ostrogoths 
Ostx^ (os'tri-a). n [Or ostrya, a tree with 
hard wood.] A genus of plants belonging to 
the nat. order Corjlacete; hop-hornbean It 
derives its English name from its inflores- 
cence, consisting, in the female, of scales 
packed closely over each other, so as to re- 
semble very much the catkin of a hop, and 
from its foliage being similar to that of the 
hornbeam. Two species are known, the 0 
vulgaris, a native of the south of Europe, 
ana 0. virginiana, of the li^nlted States 
Both form handsome deciduous trees 
Oswego-starch (os-we' go-starch), n A 


fara In particular being clearly seen to be 
so. In A. Sax. the n is omitted as in 
other cases before th. See N.l 1. Not the 
same; different from that which has been 
B^cifled; not identical; second of two; ad- 
ditional; remaining. 

Whoever shall smite tliee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the oif/ter also Matt. v. 39. 

The learning of Latin being nothing but the learn- 
ing of words, Join as much atlurtcdX knowledge with 
it as you can Locke. 

2. Not this but the contrary; opposite, as, 
the other side of the street.— 3. Used reci- 
procally with each, and applicable to any 
number of individuals 

They asked each other of their welfare 

Exod. xviii 7 

4. Opposed to soMC. 

Some fell among thorns . . . but other fell Into 
good ground Mat. xin, 7, 8. 

Sometimes it is used adjectively with sortie. 

Of good actions .sonic arc better than other some. 

Hooker. 

5 t The other; another: in this sense preceded 
by a comparative and than. 

He put it by thrice, every time gentler than other. 

Shak. 

e t Left as opposed to right. 

Her other leg was lame, that she n’ote walke. 

S/efiser. 

A distaffe in her other hand she had Spenser. 
Other is often used substantively, and in 
this use has the plural number and the sign 
of the possessive case. 

The fool and the brutish person perish, and leave 
their wealth to others Ps. xUx. 10 

Were 1 king. 

I should cut off the nobles for their lands, 

Desire Ins jewels, and this other s house. Shak 

Other is sometimes put elliptically for any 
other thing; anything else 
It was impossible that cither man or woman should 
do other than look at her Neither man nor woman 
for some minutes did do other I'rollope 

— The other day, on some day not long past I 
but left indefinite: not long ago; quite 1 
recently - i’reri/ other, every second; as, j 
every other day; everjf other week 
Other, t conj Or; either Chancer. | 

Othergates t (uTH'^r-gats), adp (Of/ipr, and 
gate, a way or manner ] In another man- j 
ner ' 

If he had not been in drink, he would have tickled j 
you othe> gates than he did Shak 


very hue kind of starch made from Indian I 0thergueS8(urH'6r-ge8),a [Corrupted from 


corn or maize, in the town of Oswego, in the 
state of New York Sininionds 
OswegO-tea (os-we'go-te), n [ From Oswego, 
a town in the state of New York ] A North 
American plant, the Motiarda didyma, the 
leaves of which emit a very grateful and 
refreshing odour, resembling that of mint 
or sage. 'I'hey are said to possess tonic, 
stomachic, and deobstruent virtues 
Otacoastic (o-ta-kous'tik), a [Gr. ous, otos, 
an ear. and akoustikos, belonging to the 
sense of hearing, from akouo, to hear.] As- 
sisting the sense of hearing; as, an otacous- 
tic instrument 

Otacoastic, Otacoasticoa (o-ta-kous'tik. 
6-ta-kou8'tik-on), n. An instrument to 
facilitate hearing; an ear- trumpet. 
Otaheite-salep (6-hi-hI'te-sal'ep), n An- 
other name for Tacca starch or Tahiti 
arrowroot; from Tahiti or Otaheite, the 
principal of the Society Islands. 

Otalgia (5-tarji-a), n. [Gr. ous, otos, the 
ear, and algos, pain.] A pain in the ear; 
ear-ache 

Otalgic (6-tal'Jik). n A remedy for the ear- 
ache. 

Same as Otalgia 

[Gr Otaros, large-eared, 

from ous, 6tos, an ear ] A genus of seals, 
characterized by having projecting external 
ears, and by the double catting edge of the 
four middle upper incisors The members 
of this genus are found both in the seas of 
the nonhem and of the southern hemi- 
iQ>here, and are divided into h^r-seals and 
fur-seals, the latter furnishing the sealskin 
of commerce. One of the genus is the 0. 
jubata, or sea-lion. See Sea- lion, and 
Seal. 

O to^ (yta-ii), n. A seal of the genus 

Otheosoope (d'th$-6'8k0p), n. [Gr. fithed, to 
push, ana skopeC, to see.] An instmment 
akin to the radiometer. 

Other (uTH'^r), a. and pron [A. Sax hther, 
O. Sax. 6thar, andar, 0. Fris, other, under, 
D. and G. under, IceL annar, Dan. anden, 
Goth. wrUhar; cog. Llth. antras, L. alter. 
Star, anyatara, comnar. of anyo— other. All 
these are comparative forms, the Star, anya- 


(6'tal-ji), n. 
-ta'ri-a), n 


otherguise.] Of another kind or sort. 

This world contains otherguess sorrows than yours > 
C Reade j 

Otherguise (uTn'6r-gizX a. [Other, and 
manner.] Of another kind: iiou gen- 
erally written and pronounced Otherguess 
Otherness (uTH'er-nes), n The state or 
quality of being other; alterity 
Otherwards (uTH'^r-werdz), adv In an- 
other direction. Carlyle 
Otherwhere (uTii'er-whar). n [Other and 
where ] In some other place, or in other 
places; elsewhere. 

One hath had the vision face to face, I 
And now his chair desires him here in vain, i 

However they may crown him otherrohere 

Tennyson i 

Otherwhile, Otherwhiles (uTH'er-whn, j 
uTH'6r-wlnlz), adp. [Other and while.] At i 
other times. ! 

.Sometimes he was taken forth ... to be set in the I 
pillory, otherwhile in the .slocks. Sir G. Buck I 

Otherwhilef the famish'd Eng^iish . . \ 

Faintly besiepc us Shak. j 

Otherwise (uTH'6r-wIz), adv. [Other, and I 
wise, manner ] 1. In a different manner; ' 
differently ; not so. ‘ If it proves he’s 
otherwise' Shak ‘If this be otherwise.’ 
Shak. 

God forbid it should be othmvise Shak. 

Thy father was a worthy prince. 

And merited, alas ' a better fate ; 

But heaven thought othemvise. Addison, 

2 By other causes 

Sir John Norris failed In the attempt of Lisbon, 
and returned with the loss, by sickness and other- 
wise, of Sooo men Raleigh. 

3 In other respects 

It is said truly that the best men other wise are 
not always the best in r^ard to society. Hooker. 

■—Rather . . . than otherwise, rather one 
thing, of one character, or in one condition 
than its opposite ; rather than not. 

A lady as keeper of the place would be rather 
a catch than otherwise. Dickens. 

Not that he cared about I*, being snubbed— that 
he rather enjoyed than otherwise. R. B. Kimball. 

Otherwise (urn'^r-wiz), eon/. Else; but 
for this ; such not being the case. 

] have sat In the stocks for puddings he hath 
stolen, otherwise he had been executed. Shak. 


Otic (ot'ik), a. [Fr. otique, from Gr. out, 
6to8, the ear.] Belonging or relating to 
the ear. 

Otic (ot'ik), n. A medicine employed in 
diseases of the ear, 

OtldflS (6'tl-d§), n.pl. [From Gr. Otis, a bustard. ] 
A family of grallatorial birds peculiar to the 
eastern hemisphere; the bustards. They 
have stoutish bodies, strong limbs, long neck 
and legs. With the plovers, lapwings, &c., 
they constitute the section Pressirostres of 
the order Grallatores. 

Otidinss (O-ti-dTue), n pi. A sub-family of 
the Otida) or bustards. The type is Otis 
tarda, the great bustard, abounding In 
Southern Russia, Ita^, and Spain. 

Otiose (b'shi-Os), a. [L. otiosus, from otium, 
leisure.] Idle; unemployed; being at rest 
or ease. 

The true keeping of the Sabbath was not that 
otiose and unprofitable cessation from even good 
deeds which they would enforce, Al/ord. 

Otiosity (d-shi-os'i-tl), n. State or quality 
of being otiose; ease; relief from labour; 
idleness. 

Joseph Sedley tlien led a life of dignified otiosity, 
such as became a person of his eminence 

Thackeray. 

Otis (O'tis), n. [Gr Otis, a bustard ] A 
genus of grallatorial birds; the bustard 
{which see) 

Otitis (o-trtis), 91 [Gr. ous, otos, the ear, and 
term -ifis, signifying inflammation ] In- 
flammation of the tympanic cavity of the 
ear, accompanied with intense pain. 
Otoba-flElt (6-t6'ba-fat), n A substance 
obtained from the fruit of Myristica Otoba. 
It is nearly colourless, buttery, smells like 
nutmegs when fresh, disagreeably in the 
melted state 

Otoconite (6-tok'6-nit), n [Gr. ous, 6to8, 
the ear, and konis, dust. ] A calcareous 
deposit found in the sacs of the vestibule 
of the car. 

Otocrane (ot'd-kran), n [Gr <ms, fdos, the 
ear, and kranion, the skull ] In anat. that 
part of the skull containing the internal ear. 
Otocyon (O-to'si-on), n. [Gr. ous, otos, the 
ear, and kyon, a dog. ] A pretty little species 
of fox living in Southern Africa, and remark- 
able for its enormous ears. It is gray in 
colour, but has a full black tail. 

Otograpby (o-tog'ra-fi), n [Gr. ous, otos, the 
ear, ana graph6, to describe.] That branch 
of anatomy which describes the ear. 

Otollte, Otolith (o'to-lit, o'to-lith), n [Gr. 
oils, Otos, the ear, and lithos, a stone.] The 
ifnme given to small viliratmg calcareous 
bodie.s contained in the membranous cavi- 
ticsorlabyrinthsof the cars of some animals, 
c-pecially of flshes and fish-like amphibia. 
OtolitiC, Otolithic (ot-6-Iit'ik, 6t-6-Iith'ik), 
a Of or pertaining to an otolite. 

Otology (O-toTo-ji), n [Or ous, Otos, the ear, 
and logos, discoiuse ] That branch of ana- 
tomy which concei'ns itself with the ear; a 
treatise on the ear 

Otopathy (o-top'a-thi), n. [Gr. ous, otos. 
the ear, and pathos, a disease.] A diseasea 
condition of the ear 

OtopteriS (o-top'te-ris), n. [Gr ous, Otos, 
an ear, and pteris, a fern.] A genus of fossil 
ferns having simply pinnated leaves, whose 
leaflets are auricled at the base, where they 
join the rachis by a narrow stalk, and are 
furnished with veins which proceed directly 
from the base to the apex without any at- 
tempt at forming a midrj]). Five species are 
known, chiefly from the lias and oolitic for- 
mations, of which they are a characteristic 
feature. 

Otorrhoea (o-tor-r§'a), n. [Gr ous, Otos, the 
ear, and rheO, to flow.] A purulent or muco- 
purulent discharge from the ears. 

C^scope (ot'd-skop), n [Gr. ous, Otos, the 
ear, aud skopeO, to examine ] In suty. on 
instrument for examinhig the interior of the 
ear. It is an elastic stethoscope having its 
ends tipped with ivory, one to be inserted into 
the meatus of the patient and the other ap- 
plied to the ear of the examiner, Dunglison. 
(Osteal (d-WtC'-al), n. IGr. ous, Otos, the 
ear, and osteon, a bone ] A bone of the ear. 
Owen. 

Otozoum (5t-6-*6'um), n. [Gr. Otus, a 
fabled t^enistoric giant, and zotm, an ani- 
mal.) TTie name given to certain gigantic 
footsteps of an unknown animal, probably 
batrachlan, found in the new r^ sand- 
stone of Connecticut. 

Ottar (ot'Ur), n. A term applied to the 
aromatic essence extracted from flowers. 
Bee ATTAR. 

Ottava rtoia (ot-ttt'va rd^ma), n. [It, 
eighth or octuple rhyme.) An Italian form 


Fftte. far, fat. faU; ma. met, hbr; pine, pin; ndte. not, mhve; tObe, tub, btiU; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, So. iey. 
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of versifloation consitting of eight lines, of 
which the first six rhyme alternately and 
the last two form a couplet, the lines being 
in the proper Italian metre, the heroic of 
eleven syllables. Byron has employed it 
with great success in his Beppo and Don 
Juan. 

Otter (ot'6r), n. [A, Sax. otter, otor, oter, 
D. and G. otter, Dan. odder, Icel. otr; cog. 
Llth. iidra, Eus, and Pol. wydra.] 1. A 
digitigrade carnivorous mammal, of the 
genus Lutra, of which there are several 

r cies. They all have large flattish heads, 
rt ears, webbed toes, crooked nails, and 
tails slightly flattened horizontally. The 
common river otter, the Lutra vulgaris of 
Europe, is a quadruped adapted to amphi- 
bious habits by its short, strong, flexiole, 
palmated feet, which seiwe as oars to propel 
it through the water, and by its long and 
strong tail, which acts as a powerful rudder, 
and enables the animal to change its course 
with great ease and rapidity. It inhabits 
the banks of rivers, and feeds principally on 
fish. When its retreat is found the otter 
instantly takes the water and dives, remain- 
ing a long time undenieath it, and rising at 
a considerable distance from the place at 
which it dived. The weight of a full-grown 
male is from 20 to 24 lbs., and its length is 
about 2 feet exclusive of the tail. In many 
parts of England, and especially in Wales, 
the otter is hunted with dogs trained for 
this purpose. The other species of otters 
which are found in different parts of the 
world do not greatly differ from the com- 
mon otter. The sea-otter is of larger size, 
and forms the type of a distinct sub-genus, 
Enhydra, which connects the otter with the 
seal. The fur of the otter is much prized, 
being very dense and fine, especially that 
of the American otter. Tl»e fur of the sea- 
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otter is also prized. The flesh of the otter 
is rank and fishy —2 A destructive instru- 
ment whose use in Ashing is now illegal, so 
called from its deadly character. It coJi- 
sists of a float from which several lines 
hang. It is either trailed or moored. 

Otter (ot'6r), 71. Corruption of Amotto 
(which see). 

Otter-dog, Otter-hound (ot'6r-dog, ot'6r- 
hound), n. A variety of hound employed 
in the chase of the otter. 

CHiter- shell (ot'er-shel), 7». The Lutraria 
maxima, otherwise called great clam, a 
shell-fish common on the north-west coast 
of America, where it is much eaten by the 
Indians, especially in winter, being pre- 
served by smoking. 

Otter -Bpeax (ot''6r-sp€r), n. A spear for 
killing otters. 

Otto (ot'td). See Attar. 

Ottoman (otto-man), a. [From Othoman, 
Othman, or Osman, the name of a sultan 
who laid the foundation of the Turkish 
Empire in Asia about the beginning of the 
fourteenth centu^.] Pertaining to or de- 
rived from the Turks; as, the Ottoman 
power or empire. 

Ottoman (ot'td-man), n. 1. A Turk. 
‘ Emperor, Ottoman, which shall win ? ' 
Tennmon. — 2. A kind of a couch or sofa 
introduced from Turkey. 

Ottonodto t (ot'tb-mit), n Ottoman. Shak. 

Ouarlne (b'a-rln), n. [Fr. ] A species of 
Brazilian monkey of the genus Mycetes 
(AT. Beelzebub), 

Oubliette (b-bli-et), n. [Fr., from ow- 
blier, L. obliviscor, to forget.] A dungeon 
with an opening only at the top for the 
atlmission of air, used for persons con- 
demned to perpetual Imprisonment or to 
perish secretly, and existing in some old 
castles or other buildings. The oubliettes 
shown in the adjoining cut consist, it will 
be seen, of two dungeons, nn upper (E) and 
a lower (g), the latter descending far below 
the bottom of the moat b The descent mun 
the ground-floor of the ch&teau into the 
vaulted chamber o is by a spiral staircase. 


The opening into the dungeon E Is in the 
centre of the floor of o, and exactly corre- 
sponds with the opening into the well-Uke 
dungeon below. 

From the trap a a 
prisoner could be 
let down into the 
well without previ- 
ously placing him 
in the dungeon E. 

D is a small aper- 
ture in the outer 
wall admitting 
light to the cham- 
ber c. 

The place was utterly 
dark, the oublutte, 1 
suppose, of the ac- 
cursed convent. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Ouch (ouch), 

[From O E. nouch, 
the 71 being drop- 
ped from being con- 
founded with that 
of the Indefinite ar- 
ticle ; comp, eyas 
for neyae.nias. ] 1. A 
bezel or socket in 
which a precious 
stone or seal is set. Oubliettes m Chateau de 
Ex. XXViii 11. — 2 . A Pierrefonds. — V»ollet-le-Duc. 
carcanet or other 

ornament; an ornament of gold; a jewel; a 
brooch for fastening a dress. 'What gold 
I have, pearl, bracelets, rings, or oumes.’ 
Beau, di Fl.—S t The blow given by a boar’s 
tusk. -4 t A tumour or boil on the skin; a 
carbuncle. 

up starts as many aches in’s bones 

As there are ouches in his skin. Chapuuxn. 



Oudenodon (ou-den'6-don), n. [Gr. oudeis, 
oudenos, none, and odous, odontos, a tooth. ] 
A genus of fossil cryptodont reptiles, that 
is, reptiles whose teeth are either concealed 
or absent, whose remains were diseovered 
in argillaceous limestone in Southern Africa. 

Ought (ftt), 71. Aught ; anything 
If the night 

Have gather’d ought o{ evil, or conceal’d. 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. Mtlton. 


Ought, t adv In any way ; in any degree ; 
at all Chaucer. 

Ought (at), V. a axil. (Originally the pret- 
erite tense of the verb to owe, A. Sax dnan, 
to have or possess, but now used without 
difference of form both as a present and 
as a preterite: I ought, thou oughtest, he 
ought; we, ye, they ought, to do or to have 
done. ] 1 To be held or bound in duty or 
moral obligation. 

We then that are strong ought to bear the infir- 
mities of the weak Rom xv. i. 


Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to 
the exchangers Mat xxv. 27. 

2 To be necessary; to behove. 

Ought not Christ to have suffered these things and 
to enter into his gloryt Luke xxiv. 26. 

3. To be fit or expedient in a moral view. 

My brethren, these things oieght not so to be. 

Jam lii. 10. 

4 t Used as the preterite of owe in sense of 
to own; owned ‘The knight the which that 
castle ought. ' Spenser.— bA Used as a preter- 
ite and past participle of owe in sense of to 
be bound to pay; owed. 'The love and duty 
I long h&veouaht you.' Snelman. ‘That 
followed, sir, which to myself I ought’ Dry- 
6.t Used impersonally. ‘Wei ov^ht 
us worke ’ Chaucer. 

[)ught (fit), n. [A corruption of nought] A 
vi^ar name for a cipher. 

‘Three score and ten,’ said Chuffey, 'ought and 
car^ seven. Some men are so strong that they live 
to four score — four times ought's an ought, four 
times two’s an eight— eighty.’ Dicktus. 


Ougllteil,t pi oi ought. Chaucer. 

OughtUxiB (ftt'linz), 71 . Anything in the 
least; in any degree. Bums. [Scotch.] 

OughtneBB (^t'nes), n. The state of being 
as a thing ought to be; rightness. [Rare ] 

OulBtiti (b-is'ti-ti), 71 . A name given to the 
marmoset, a beautiful little monkey of tro- 
pical America, on account of its little whist- 
ling note. 

Oulong (blong), ti. Same as Oolong. 

Oulorahagy (6-lor'ra-ji), n. [Gr. otUon, 
the gum, and rhag?., a breaking forth, from 
rignynai, to bre^ forth ] In med, bleed- 
ing or hemorrhage from the gums. Written 
also Clorrhagia. 

OUUOB (ouns), 71. [L. uncia, the twelfth part 
of anytning; whence also inch, which is but 
a different term of the same word 1 1. A 
weight, the twelfth part of a pound troy. 


and the sixteenth of a pound avoirdupois. 
In troy weight the ounce is 20 pennyweights, 
each of 24 grains, the ounce being therefore 
480 grains; in avoirdupois weight the ounce 
is equal to 437^ grains troy.— 2. A money of 
account in Morocco, worth about ster- 
ling. 

Ounce (ouns). [Fr, once, Sp. onza, It. lonza, 
probably from Per, youz, an ounce. Cheval- 
let derives it from L. lynx, but Littr^ thinks 
it more probable that the Italian should 
have gained its initial I by agglutination of 
the article than that the French and Span- 
ish forms should have lost it.] An animal 
of the genus Felis {F. uncia). It is gener- 
ally of a cream colour, spotted like the pan- 
ther, to which animal it bears a great re- 
semblance, but it is somewhat less in size, and 
is not so fierce and dangerous. It is about 
3i feet in length. It inhabits the wanner 
parts of Asia, and in many places is trained 
ter hunting. The same name has been given 
to the American jaguar. Written also 
Once. 

Ouilde,t 71. [Fr. onde, a wave.] Work wav- 
ing up and down; a kind of lace; a curl. 
HcUliwell. 

Oundle,t Oundlng.t a [Fr. onde, L. unda, 
awave.] Waving; iinitating waves. Chaucer. 

Oundy (oun'dD, a. [L. unda, a wave.] In 
her. same as Ond^, Ondy. 

Ouplie,t Oupht (of), 71. [See Oaf.] A fairy; 
a goblin; an elf. ‘ Like urchins, ouphes, and 
fairies, green and white.' Shak. 

Ouphent (df'en), a Elfish. *Ye ouphen 
heirs of fixed destiny.' Shak. 

Our (our), a. [A. Sax. Hre, of us, our, contr. 
from 'Aser, our, froniMK, us; G. unser, Goth. 
unsar, our ] Pertaining or belonging to us; 
as, our country ; our rights ; our troops. 
Ours is a later possessive form from our, 
and is used in place of our and a noun, thus 
standing to our in the same relation as hers 
to her, yours to your, mine to my, &c. ; as, 
the book is ours, that is, our book. 


Their organs are better disposed than ours for re- 
ceiving grateful impressions from sensible objects 
Atterlury 

Ourang-outang (o-rang'o-tang"), n. See 
Orang-outang. 

OuranographiBt ( ou- ra - nog 'ra- fist), n. 
Same as Uranographist, 

Ouranography (ou-ra-nog'i*a-fl), ti. [Gr. 
oumnos, heaven, and grapho, to describe.] 
Same as Uranography. 

Ourari, n. See CURARI. 

Ourebl (ou're-bi), n. A pretty South Afri- 
can antelope {Scopophorus ourebi) frequent- 
ing open plains. It is of a pale d^un colour, 
and the male has sharp, strong, and deeply- 
ringed horns. It is about 2 feet high. 

Ouretic (on-ret'ik), a. Pertaining to or ob- 
tained from ui'ine. 

Ourle. See OoRJE. 

Ourology, Ouroscopy (ou-rol'o-ii, ou-ros'- 
ko-pi), 71. [Gr ouron, urine, logos, dis- 
course, and skopeC, to view ] The judgment 
of diseases from an examination of the 
urine. 

Ours (purz), pron. See OUR. 

OUTBelf (ourself), pron Myself : generally 
added after we and us, though sometimes 
without either: used chiefly in the regal or 
formal style. ‘ U nless we would denude our- 
self of all force to defend us ’ Clarendon. 

What touches us ourself shall be last served. 

Shak. 

OUTBelveB (ouriselvz), pi of ourself. Wo 
or us. not others: often when used as a nom- 
inative added to we by way of emphasis 
or opposition ; when in the objective often 
without emphasis and simply serving as the 
reflexive pronoun corresponding to us; as, 
we blame ourselves CTeatly. ‘ Safe in our- 
selves, while on ourselves we stand. ' Dryden. 

H'e ourselves might distinctly number in words a 
great deal farther than we usually do. Locke, 

Ousel, Ouzel (d'zl), n [A. Sax. 6sle, an 
ousel, probably the same word as O.H.G. 
amisala, G. amsel, an ousel, the m being 
lost and the vowel lengthened before «: 
comp, goose, housel (from hunseV). ] An old 
or poetical name for the blackbird. ‘ The 
ousel cock so black of hue, with orange- 
tawny bill.' Shak 

The mellow ounel fluted in the elm. Tennyson. 


The name Is also applied with qualifications 
to other birds of the thrush family. T^s 
one British thrush is the ring-ouzel The 
water -ouzel (Cinclus aquaticus) is a bird 
otherwise called tlie dipper. See DiPPBR. 
Ousen (ou'sn), n. Oxen. [Scotch.] 

Oust (oust), v.t [O.Fr. ouster. Mod. Fr. diet, 
supposed to be from L.L. hausto, haustart. 


oh, o/iaiu; 6h, Sc. loc/t; g> 9^\ 


j, job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, 8i?a^; th, fften; th, (Ain; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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to remove, to draw out, afreq. from L. Aattn’o, 
to draw out.] l.f To take away; to remove. 
Sir M. Hale —2, To eject; to turn out; to 
diaposseis. ‘ From mine own earldom 
foully ovMted me. ’ Tennyson. 

Afterward the lessor, reverstoner, or remainder- 
mau or any stranger doth eject or oitsf the lessee of | 
his term Blackstone. 

Oust (oust), n Same as Oast 
Ouster (0UBt'6r), n III law, a putting out 
of poBseaaion; disseizin; dispossession; ejec- 
tion. Such dispossession may be either of 
the freehold or of chattels real. 

Out (out), adv [A. Sax. O Sax O Fris. Icel. 
andGotn. Sw. nt, Dan. ud, D. uit, O.H.G. 
Hz, Mod G aus, out Farther connections 
doubtful.] 1 Marking locality, i>ositioii, or 
relations in space, (a) On or towai’ds the 
outside ; not in or within ; on or to the ex- 
terior; witliout; beyond certain limits ; re- 
moved from what contains: opposed to m, 
into, or within; as, to go out and come in; i 
to rush out I 

If 1 see a sword out niy finger itches to make one. 

.SArtit I 

(b) Not in-doors; not at home; abroad; be- 
yond usual limits; as, he was oat when I 
called; he was not out to-day. 

The waters are ouf again in the low-lying grounds. 

Dickens. 

Hence, in the field as soldiers, and particu- 
larly, engaged in a duel; as, he has been 
out sevei^ times, that is, in several duels; 
to call a person out, to challenge him to a 
duel. 

We must have him out, Harry Thackeray. 

2. Of other relations or conditions than 
those of space: (o) in a state of disclosure 
or discovery; not concealed; not in a state 
of obscurity, public, and the like; as, the 
secret is out 

When it first came ouf, he began with the scene 
' Mr. Jobson, the Cobbler,' and that scene has con- 
tinued to be popular to the present day. and tlie best 
scene out. Mayhnu. 

(6) Finished; exhausted; used up. 

When the butt is out, wc will drink water, not a 
drop before Shak 

(c) In a state of destitution; deficient; hav- 
ing expended; as, out of money. 

He was out fifty pounds, and reiraburst himself 
only by selling two copies Bp Fell 

(d) Extinguished; no longer burning or 
shining; as, the candle or fire is out (e) 
Not in employment; not in office; as, he is 
now out of the business 

It does not seem to be possible that you and your 
party should ever go out Lord T.ytton 

(/) To the end; to a settlement. ‘ Hear me 
out.’ Dryden. 

1 will only tell him 1 understand him .it last, and 
he and I wiu have it out Mrs Riddell. 

Hence, thoroughly ; completely ; fully. 
‘Thou hast beat me out twelve several 
times.’ Shak 

For thou wast not 

Out three years old Shak 

ig) Loudly ; w ithout restraint ; in an open 
and free manner 

At all I laugh, he laughs no doubt ; 

The only difference is, I dare laugh out Pope 
She did rot care to speak her thoughts out loud 
Trollope. 

(A) Not in the hands of the owner. 

These Winds were out upon leases of four years, 
after the expiration of whicn tenants were obliged to 
renew Arbuthnot 

(t) In an enor. 

As a innsicun that will alway play. 

And yet is always out at the same note. 

Roscommon 

The convex has to be done so correctly, that if the 
lens is the looth part of an inch out, its value is de- 
stroyed Mayhnu. 

0) At a loss; in a puzzle; on the wrong 
scent; aiming or going a wrong way 

I have forgot my part and I am out. Shak. 

(k) Eagged; with clothes torn. 

If you be out, sir, 1 can mend you Shak. 

—•Out at elbow, out at heels, having the 
elbow or heels showing through the clothes; 
hence, in very poor circumstances. 

Well, sirs, I am almost out at heels Shak. 
He cannot, sir ; he’s out at elbenv. Shak. 

(l) Away; so as to lose or make no use of. 

Let all persons avoid iiiccness in their clothing 
or diet, because they dress and comb out all their 
opportunities of morning devotion, and sleep out the 
care for their souls yer j ay lor 

(m) Used imperatively without a verb in 
the sense of Wgone, away. ‘ Out, damned 
spot.' Shak ‘ Ouf, ye imp of Sataa ' Sir 
W. Seott. Hence, as an interjection, ex- 


pressive of anger, abhorrence, or grief: often 
with on or upon; as, out on you, out upon 
you. 

Out, out, hyjena ! tlie.se are thy wonted arts, 

And arts of every woman false like thee. Miltou. 

Out, alas 1 no sea I find 

Is troubled like a lover’s mind. Suckling, 

Out Is prefixed in composition to a great 
many words, especially nouns and verbs, in 
the former case usually signifying distant, 
in the latter being often equivalent to ex- 
cee<ling, more than, in a greater measure or 
degree than, Ac. 

Out of. In this connection out may be con- 
sidered as an adverb, and of as a preposi- 
tion, or out of may be rcjgarded as a com- 
pound preposition, like into or upon, (a) 
Proceeding from as source; denoting the 
origin or source whence a thing or action 
proceeds. 

Keep thv heart with all diligence, for out o/ it arc 
the issues of life. I’lov. iv. 23. 

Out 0/ the same mouth proceedeth blessing and 
cursing Jam, ih. 10 

{b) By means of; induced by; in consequence 
of; denoting motive, reason, Ac. 

Out of that will 1 cause those of Cyprus to mutiny. 

Shak 

Whdt they do not grant out of the generosity of 
their nature, they in.iy grant outofxwexc. impatience. 

Bp Smalrtdge 

(c) Denoting a taking from, extratsting or 
copying from; quotation. ‘ Notwitlistand- 
ing T. G ’a censure of them out qf Horace.’ 
StUlin{i/leet. 

To whom he expounded and testified the kingdom 
of Cod. persuading them concerning Jesus, botii out 
^the law of Moses and out qf the prophets 

Ac. xxvnii 23 

(d) From or proceeding from a place or tlie 

interior of a place; as, to take anything out 
of the house. Mark xiii 1.') ‘O, voting 

Lochinvar is come out of the west. ’ Sir \V. 
Scott (e) Beyond; a.s, out of the power of 
fortune. ‘They were astonished out of 
measure.’ Mark x. 26. (f) Not in; excluded 
from; as, out of favour; out of use; out of 
place (g) Not in, denoting deviation from 
what is common, regular, or proper; not in 
accordance with : as. this is oat of all 
methoil ; out of all rule; he goes out of his 
way to find cause of censure; he is out of 
onier 

Why publish it at this juncture, and so, out of n\\ 
method, apart and before the work Siuifi 

\ (/i) From, by way of rescue or liberation ; 

! as, to be delivered out of affiictions 

Christianity recovered the law of nature out of .ill 
I those errors Addison 

(0 From, denoting dereliction or neglect; 
as, he will not be fluttered or frightened out j 
(f his duty {j) In a state of being beyond; 
not within the limits of; as, to be oat of 
hearing, out of sight, out o/ reach Time 
out of mind is time beyond the reach of 
memory (k) Denoting loss or exhaustion ; 
as, oat of breath, that is, wanting breath. 
‘Both oat 0 / heart and out of wind.’ Hadi- 
bras —Out of frame, out of proper order; 
irregular. 'The king’s majesty, when he 
coineth to age, will see a redress of these 
things so of frame ’ Latimer,— Out of 
hand, immediately, without delay. ‘ Gather 
we our forces out of hand ’ Shak - Out qf 
print denotes that a book is not in market, or 
to lie purchased, the copies printed having 
been all sold or otherwise disposed of - 
Out of sorts, out of order ; unwell.— Otff of 
temper, in bad temper; irritated.— Out of 
trim, not in good order; specifically, the 
state of a ship when she is not properly 
balanced for sailing.— Out of one's time, 
having finished one's apprenticeship —Out 
of tune, discordant; not harmonious.— 
Out of vnnding, a term used l»y artificers of 
a surface whicii has been brought to a plane. 
In Scotland they say out of twist or out of 
throw . 

Out (out), V t To eject; to expel; to de- ; 
rive liy expulsion; to oust. ‘The French ] 
ave been outed of their holds.' Beylin ' 
‘ Salisbury being outedot hisdeanery.’ Shak. | 
Out (out), n. 1 One who is out; specifically, } 
iu polities, one out of office; opposed to an ! 
in. [In this sense used chiefly In the plural.] 

There was then (1775) only two political parties, the 
ms and the outs y. Hutton. 

2 A nook or corner; a projecting angle; an 
open space; as, the ins ana tmts of a garden 
walk. Hence, the ins and outs qf a question, 
all its details. -“ 3 In printing, a word or 
words left out liy the compositor In setting 
up copy; an omission ; as, to make an out, 
to make an omission in setting up copy — 

4 An outing. [Colhki.J , 


We London lawyers don’t often get an out, but 
when we do, we like to make the most of it. 

Dickens. 

Ou’tact (out-aktO, v.t. To exceed in acting. 

He has made me heir to treasures. 

Would make me outact a real widow’s whining. . 

OtTuay. 

Out-and-out (out-and-out), adv. Wholly; 
completely; thoroughly; wthout reserva- 
tion. [Colloq.] 

He was the best batter and bowler out’and-ont of 
the regimental club. 7 'hackeray. 

Out-and-out (out-and-out), a. Thorough; 
thorough-paced; extreme; going to the ex- 
tremes; absolute: complete; perfect; as, an 
out-and-out B'windlo. [Colloq.] 

You have got such out-and-out good support on 
your hands and heels. Thackeray. 

The want of personal interest which people in gen- 
eral must feel in houses which arc not their out-and- 
out property. Sat. Rev. 

Outargue (out-iiFgu), v.t. I'o argue better 
than; to surpass in arguing. 

Outbabble (ont-bab'bl), v.t. To exceed In 
babbling; to surpass in prating talk. ‘ Out- 
babbling creeds and aves.’ Milton. 
Outbalance (out-bal'ans), v.t. To outweigh; 
to exceed in weight or effect. 

Let dull Ajax bear away niy right, 

When all his days outbalance this" one night 

Dryden. 

Outbar(oiit-b}ir'), v t. To bar out; especially, 
to sliut out by burs or fortifications Spenser. 
Outbeg (out-beg'), v.t. To surpass in beg- 
ging. 

To the black temple she her sorrow bc.irs. 

Where she outbegged the tardy begging thief. 

Sir 11 Dmynant 

Outbid (out-bid'), vt To bid more than; 
to go beyond in the offer of a price. 

For Indian spices, for Peruvian gold, 

Prevent the g^rcedy and outbid the bold. Pope 

Outbidder (out-bid'fsr), n One that outbids 
Outblaze (out-blaz'), v t To excel in blaz- 
ing; to render comparatively obscure by 
superiority of blaze. ‘ Outblazing other 
fires ' Young. 

Outblown (out-bldn'), pp. Inflated; swelled 
with wind. 

At their rtiots grow floating palaces, 

AV'hosc ouf blown bellies cut the yielding seas 
Dryden 

Outblush (out -blush'), r.f. To surpass in 
Iduahing; to exceed in rosy colour ‘The 
sun, wliich gives yoiir cheeks to glow, and 
outblush . . . every fair.’ Young. 

Outboard (out'bord), a. Naut applied to 
anytliing that is without tlie ship, as, the 
outboard woiks, Ac. 8ee iN BOARD 
Outbond (out'bond), a. See INBOND. 
Outboru (out'borii), a. Foreign, nut native. 
Johnson [Bare ] 

Outbound (oiit'l)ound), a. Outwai’d bound. 
Dryden 

OutboundS (out'boundz), n pi Extreme 
limits; outward bounds; boundai’ies; places 
lying nearest the outside. Spenser 
OutbOW (out-bou'), v.t. To surpass in bow- 
ing. 

His character and gloves are ever clean, 

And then he c.nn outbo 7 u the bowing dean Young. 

OutbO'wed (out 'bod), a Bowed or bent 
outward ; curved outward ; bellied, ‘ The 
convex or outbowed side of a vessel.’ Bp. 
Hall 

Outbrag (out-brag^, v.t 1. To surpass In 
bragging, bravaflo, or ostentation, — 2. t To 
outbrave; to surpass in beauty. 

His phemx down began but to appear, 

Like unshorn velvet cai that termless skin, 

Whose bare outbraggrd the web it seemed to wear. 

Shak 

Outbrave (out-brav'), v.t. 1. To surpass in 
braving ; to bear down by more daring or 
insolent conduct. 

I would outstarc the sternest eyes that look, 
OutbraT'f the heart most daring on the earth, 

To win thee, lady, Shak 

2. To surpass in beauty and worth 
But if that flower with base Infection meet, 

The basest weed outbraves hls dignity Shak. 

Outbray t (out-bra'), v. t. l. To excel in bray- 
ing -2. f To emit largely. ‘ The snake that 
on his crest hot fire outbrayed.’ Fairfax. 
Outbrazen (out-braz'n), v.f. To exceed in 
brazening; to bear down with a brazen face 
or impudence. 

Outbreak (outTn-ak), n. A breaking out; a 
bursting forth; a sudden and violent mani- 
festation ; as, an outbreak of fever ; an out- 
break of anger. ‘ The flash and outbreak of 
a fiery mind.’ Shak. 

Outbreak (out-brak'), v.i. To break or burst 
forth 

Outbreaker (out'brak-Ar), n. A breaker or 
wave off the shore. Southey. 


Fate. far. fat, f^ll; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbre; tfibe, tub, buU; oil, pound; u, Be. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 
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Outbreaking (out'br&k-inff), n. The act of 
breaking ouf; that which bursts forth. 
Outbreaett (out-bresto, v.t. To outvoice, or 
surpass in power of voice. 

I have heard 

Two cnmlous Philomels beat the car of night, 

With their contentious throats, now one the higher, 
Anon the other, then again the first. 

And by and by outbreast^d. Beau. &• FI, 

Outbreatbe (out-breTH'), v.t. l To weary 
by having better breath; to exhaust or de- 
prive of breath. 

Mine eyes .s.»w him 

Rendering f.dnt cinittance, wearied and outbfMtlted, 
To Henry Monmouth Shak 

2. To breathe out ‘ Otitbreathed life. ' Spen- 
ser. 

Outbreatbe (out-br6TH9. v.i. T(j issue as 
the breath; to exhale. ‘ No smoke imr steam 
onf&reafAiwf/ from the kitchen.' Beau, tf? FI. 
Outbrlbe (out-brib'), v t To exceed in brib- 
ery; to surpass In the value of bribes given. 
Outbud (out-bud')i 'V.i. To sprout forth. 
Spemer 

Outbuild (out-bildO, v t To exceed in build- 
ing, or in durability of building. 

Virtue alone outhudds the pyi.imids Yointu^ 

Outbuilding (out'bild-ing), n A subordi- 
nate building near a main building; an out- 
house 

Outburn (out-bem'), V i 'I’o burn away; to 
be wliolly consumed by lire. ‘As soon as 
straw ontbunu'th ' Shak 
Outbum (out-b6rn'). v t. To exceed in burn- 
ing. Young. 

Outburst ( out ' bfirst ), n. A breaking or 
bursting out . an outbreak ; as, an outburst 
of wrath 

Outby, Outbye (out'l)i), adv. Abroad; with- 
out; out from; at some distance | Scotch J 
Outby, Outbye (outMn), a Kemote or se- 
questered. [Scotch ] 

Outcant (out-kant'), v t. To surpass in cant- 
ing Pope. 

Outcaper (out-Iva'pi^r), vt. To surpass in 
capering. 

For sometimes .-it a ball 
The beau show'd lus parts, otUuipt r'd ’em all, 
Byrofi 

Outcast (out'kast), n 1. One who is cast 
out or expelled ; an exile ; one driven from 
home or country. Isa. xvi 8 —2 A falling 
out; a (juarrel. Bums. [Scotch 1 
Outcast (out'kast), a Cast out, thrown 
away; rejected as useless 'Most outcast 
of wretches.’ Sir H' Scott. 

Outcastingt (out'kast-mg), n An outcast; 
a vagaliorid. WieJdiJJ'c. 

Outoeptt (out-seirt'), conj Except. 

Look not so near, with hope to imderstaiid, 
OHtceft, sir, you can read witli tlm left liand 

/>’ 'fOMSiVt, 

Outebeat (out-chet'), v t 'I'u exceed or ex- 
cel in cheating. 

Outclearance (out-klei-'ans), n Clearance 
from a port 

You will find tlie duties liigli at outclearancr 

Foote 

Outclimb (out-kliiii'), V t. To climb beyond; 
to surpass in climldng. 'Outclimb their 
native height ’ Sir W Vavenant. 
Outcome (out'kum), n That which comes 
out of or results from something else, the 
issue; the result; the consequence ‘'I’lie 
scepticism w'hich forms the logical outcome 
common to them all’ 11. Spemer 
Outcompass ((Uit-kum'pas), v. t. To exceed 
due bounds; to stretch or extend beyond 
Bacon. 

OutCOUrt (out'kdrt), n. TJie exterit>r or outer 
court; the precinct. 

Such persons, who. like Agrippa, were almost 
Christians, and have been (as it were) in the skirts 
and outcourts of Heaven (may) chance to apostatise 
finally, and to pensli. South 

Outcraft ( out-kraf t' ). V t To exceed in 
cunning ; to overpower by cunning and 
guile ‘That drug-damned Italy hath out- 
crafted him.' Shak. [Rare.] 

Outcrler, Outciyer (out'kri-er), n One 
who cries or proclaims; spcciflcally, one who 
proclaims a sale ; a public crier ; an auc- 
tioneer. 

(That all citizens) should first cause the same to be 
cryed through the cityc, by a man with a bell, and 
then to be sold liy the common appointed 

for that purpose. Baker. 

Outcrop (out'krop), vi In geol. to come 
out to the surface of the ground: said of 
strata. , , 

Outcrop (out'krop), n. In geol. (o) the ex- 
posure of ail inclined stratum at the surface 
of the ground : basseting. (b) The part so 
exposed; the basset; the basset-edge; the 
crop. 


Outcry (out'kil), n. 1. A vehement or loud 
cry; cry of distress. *So strange thy out- \ 
cry.' Milton.— 2. Clamour; noisy opposition, j 
' Where noises, tumults, outcries, and alarms 
I heard.’ Sir J. Denkam.--S. Sale at public | 
auction. ! 

The goods of this poor man sold at an outcry, 

His wife turned out of doors. Masstn£cr. 

He bought back a great quantity of the wine and 
sold it at a public outcry at an enormous loss to liim- 
self. Thaikeray. 

Outcry (out-kri'), v. t. To surpass or get the 
better of by crying; to cry louder than 
When they cannot outreason the conscience, they 
will outcry it South. 

Outcurse (out-kers'), v.t. To exceed or ex- 
cel in cursing or execrating ; to curse more 
than ‘ Nature before hand hath outcursed 
me. ’ Donne 

Outdare (out-darO, v.t. To dare or venture 
beyond ; to overcome by daring ; to defy, 
‘And boldly did outdare the dangei’s of the 
time.’ Shak. ‘And make me outdare all 
my miseries ’ Beau. FI 
Outdatet (out-dM'), v.t. To antiquate; as, 
outdated ceremonies. Hammond. 
Outdazzle (out-dazl), v.t. To surpass in 
diw/.ling. 

Outdistance (out-dis'tans), v.t In horse- 
racing, to outrun so that its competitor 
does not reach the distance-post when it- 
self is at the winning post: said of n success- 
ful race-horse. Hence, to excel or leave far 
behind in any competition or career. ‘Why 
do you let the Slopes of the world outdis- 
tance you ? ’ Trollope. 

Outdo (oiit-dd'). v.t. To excel; to surpass: 
to perform beyond another. ‘ To be outdone 
byOay.’ Swift 

An imposture outdoes t)ie original. 

Str B L'Fslrange 

Outdoor (out'doi ), a Being without the 
hou.se, exterior; in the open air; as, outdoor 
amusements: .speeitically used of paupers 
who are not reijuired to reside in a union or 
poor’s house 

When the poor-law'S were altered, the outdoor re- 
lief was stopped ; atul the paupers compelled to go 
msidc the house Mayhav 

Outdoors ( out-ddrz'), adv Abroad; out of 
the liouse ; in the open air. 

Outdraw (out-dr^'), v t. To draw out; to 
extract. ‘Of which he must the teeth out- 
draw ’ Gou'cr. 

OutdreaiU (out-drem'), v t To dream be- 
yond ; to dream during the continuance of ; 
to dream till a thing is past ‘To outdream 
dangers ’ Beau <(’ FI 
Outdrink (out-dringk'), v t To exceed in 
drinking. ^Outdrink a Dutchman draining 
of a fen.’ Cleaveland 

Outduret (out-dur'), To outlast. ‘To 
outdure danger ’ Beau X* FI. 

Outdwell (out-dweV). V t I'o dwell or stay 
beyond. *He his hour.’ Shak. 

Outdweller (out'dwel-6r), n A person oc- 
cupying land in a parish, but dwelling out- 
side Tomlins. 

Outer (out'f“r), a. [Compar of out ] 1. Being 
on the outside; external: opposed to inner; 
as, the outer wall; the outer part of a thing; 
the outer court or gate. — 2. Earthest or far- 
ther removed from a person or fixed point. 

The next ball is a beautifully pit( hed b-all for the 
outer stumi*. which the reckless and unfeeling Jack 
catches hold of and hits right round to leg 

T / fuddles 

- Outer bar, a phrase applied to the junior 
Imrristers who plead outside the bar, as 
opposed to (lucen’s counsel, who are ad- 
mitted to plead within the bar. — Outer 
house, the name given to the great hall 
of the parliament house in Edinburgh, 
in which the lords ordinary of the Court of 
Session .sit as single judges to hear causes 
See under Inner. 

Outer (out'f*r), n l. One who expels — 2 lu 
law, dispossession; an ouster.— 3. In ride 
jtractice, (a) that part of a target beyond the 
circles surrounding the bull’s eye, and so 
nearer the outside. (6) A shot which strikes 
that part. —An oiit-and-outer, one who is 
out-and-out; one who is thoroughly good or 
bad; one pre-eminent in any respect: some- 
times applied to things [Slang or colloq.] 

It ain’t a l.argc 'un; but it’s an out-aud-outer to 
.sleep in. Pickens. 

Outerlyt (ont'6r-li), adv. Toward the out- 
side, F. Grew. 

Outermost (out'Sr-most), a. IRuperl. from 
outer.] Being on the extreme external part; 
remotest from the midst; most distant of a 
series; as, the outermost row. 

Outer-plate (out'6r-plat), n. In arch, see 
INNBR-PLATK. 


OutfiELOeCout-f&s'), V.t. To face out; to brave; 
to bear down with an Imposing front or 
with effrontery; to stare down. 

Sir Roclwcre, thou dost, I must confess. 

Outface him well. y. Batliie. 

Outfacing (out -fits 'lug), a. Impudent; 
brazenfaced. 

1 grieve and vex too 
The insolent licentious carnage 
Of this putfaang fellow Mirauell. Beau. &• FI. 

Outfall (out'fftl), n. 1 The mouth of a 
river; the lower end of a water-course. 

Rivers with greedier speed run ne.^r 

Their outfalls, than at their springs Chapman, 

2. The point of discharge for, or the em- 
bouchure of a drain, culvert or sewer.— 

3. A quarrel; a falling out. [Provincial 
English ] 

OutuOlgtlieft (out-fang'thef), n. In law, 
{a) a liberty or privilege, whereby a lord was 
enabled to call any man dwelling in his 
manor, and taken for felony in another 
place out of his fee, to judgment in his own 
court. (&) The felon so taken. 

Outfawn (out-f(vii'), V. t To exceed in fawn- 
ing or adulation. Hudibras 
Outfeast (out-fest'), V. t. To exceed in feast- 
ing. Jer Taylor 

Outfeat (ont-fet'). V. t. To 8Ui*pas8 in per- 
forming a feat Waterhouse. 

Outfield (out'feld), n. In Scotland , (a) arable 
land which is continually cropped out with- 
out being manured, until it is worn out. 
See Infield (/>) A name given to xmin- 
closed fann lands at a distance from the 
farmstead 

Outfit (out'flt), n. nie act of fitting out for 
11 voyage, journey, or expedition ; the arti- 
cles or the expenses for fitting out for such 
a purpose ; the equipment of one going 
aliroad. 

Outfitter (out'ftt-6r), n. One who furnishes 
or makes oiitftib; one who furnishes the ne- 
cessary means or equipments for a voyage 
or expedition 

Outfitting (out'ilt-ing), n Equipment in 
general; specifically, equipment for a voyage 
or expedition. 

Outflank (out-flangk'), v.t. To go or extend 
beyond the flank or wing of; hence, to out- 
nianojuvre: to get tlie better of. 

Outflatter (out-llut'td'r), v t To surpass or 
overcome in flattery. ‘Owf/affer favourites.’ 
Donne. 

Outflow (out'fld). n. The act of flowing out; 
efflux ‘I'he influx of foreignei-s, and oid- 
jlow of natives ’ Observer. 

(Outflow (ont-flo'), i’ i. To flow out 

Shall gloom be from sucli briglit rcmcinbrancc cast? 
Sh.ill bitterness outflow from sweetness past? 

Campbell. 

Outfly (out-fli'), v.t To fly faster than; to 
advance before in flight or progress. 

His ev.ision wing'd thus swift with scorn. 

Cannot outjly our apprehensions. Shak 

Outfool (out-fol'), V. t To exceed in folly. 

Ill life’s decline, when men relapse 
Into the sports of youth, 

The second child outfools tlic first, 

And teniiits the lash of truth Young. 

Outform t (out'fonn), n. External appear- 
ance. B. .Jonson 

Outfrown (oiit-froun'). v t. To frown down;, 
to overbear by frowning 

Myself could else outfroiou false fortune’s frown. 

Shak. 

Out-funeral t 0)ut'fu-n6r-al), n. A funeral 
in a cemetery or churchyard situated with- 
out the Av-alls of, or at a distance from, a 
town or city. Bp. Hall. 

I Out-gatei (out'gat), n. An outlet; a passage- 
! outward 'Convenient outgates by divers 
ways to the sea.’ Spenser. 

Outgaze (out-gHz'X v t l. To surpass in 
gazing or sharpness of sight ; to see farther 
than ‘Nor Montesquieu outgaze the saga- 
city of Tacitus. ' WUhnutt —2. To gaze longer 
than ; to gaze out of countenance ; to out- 
stare. 

Out-general (out-jen'6r-al), v t To exceed 
in generalship ; to gain advantage over l)y 
I superior military skill. 

It is evident that, from the moment the armies were 
I able to move freely. Bcnnu’gsen was out-generalltd, 

: and— wh.it wasfveiimorefatal—hcwasoutmimbcrea. 

I Sat Rev. 

I Outgire (out-giv'), v.t. To surpass in giving. 

The bounteous player onlj^ave the pinching lord. 

I pry den. 

I Outgo (oiit-go'), V t. 1. To go beyond; to ^1- 
' vance before in going: to go faster.— 2. To 
! surpass; to excel. 

i Ah ! was It not enough that thou ^ i _ 

I By thy eternal glorie didst G. Herbert. 


ch, o^ain; dh, So. loc/i; g, <70; 
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8. To circumvent; to overreach. Sir J. Den- 
ham. 

Outcro (out'g5), V. i. To go out ; to remove ; 
to come to an end; to terminate. Goodrich. 
Outgo (out'gfi), n. That which goes out; 
Bpecihcally, expenditure : the opposite of 
income. 

Out-goer (out'g6~6r), 7i. One who goes out; 
one who leaves any place, territo^, or land. 
Outgoing (out'gd-mg), or a. Going out ; 
removing; as, an outmuuj tenant 
Outgoing (out'g6-ing), n 1. The act or the 
sta^ of going out. Ps. Ixv. 8.-2. That 
w'hich goes out; outlay; expenditure : gener- 
ally in the plural.— 3. Utmost border; ex- 
treme limit Josh. xvii. 9. 

Outgrin (out-grin'), V. t. To surpass In grin- 
ning. Addixon. 

Outbound (out'ground), n. Ground lying 
at a distance from one’s residence, or from 
the main ground. Gent. Mag. 

Outgrow (out-groO, v.t l To surpass in 
growth.— 2. To ctow out of; to grow too 
great or too old for anything 

1 doubt the children will outs^row their strength 
Geor^’e h hot 

Outgrowth (out'grdth), n 1. That whicli 
grows out or proceeds from any body ; au 
excrescence. 

Where perfected osseous structure presents itself 
in a tumour, it is usually as an ouf^rowth from true 
bone /h- Car/'enter 

2. Fig. that which grows out of a moral 
cause; a result. 

Outguard (out'gard), n. A guard at a dis- 
tance from the main body of an army ; or a 
guard at the farthest distance ; hence, any- 
thing for defence placed at a distance from 
the tiling to be defended. ‘ These outguards 
of the mind.’ Sir R. Blackmore 
OutgUSh (out-gush'), v.t To gush out; to 
flow forth suddenly. 

Till from repeated strokes, out^tsheti flood, 
And the waves redden’d with the strcaiiuiig blood. 

IluideH 

OutgUBh (out'gush), 71 A gush outward; an 
outburst. 

I kissed her as heartily as ever I kissed m my life, | 
and gave w.iy to a passionate ontgush of emotion the 
most refreshing Thacktray > 

Outhaul, Outhauler (outiifti, out'hsi-er), | 
n. Naut a name given to a rope used to 
haul out the tack of a jib lower studding- I 
sail, or the clue of a boom-sail. I 

Out-herod (out- her 'od), v.t To excel in | 
the resemblance to the character of Herod, 
which, in the old miracle-plays, was always i 
a violent one ; hence, to exceed in bombast I 
and passionate grandiloquence; to go l>eyond i 
in any excess of evil or deformity ‘It oi/f- 
Aerodg Herod.' S/iak. ' Oiit-heroding the 
preposterous fashions of the times ’ sir ]V. 
Scott. 

Outhiret (out-hirO, v t To let out for hire. 
Speller 

Outhiss (out-hisO, v.t To excel or overcome 
in hissing; to overpower in hissing 
Outhouse (outliuus), n A small house or 
building at a little distance from the main 
house; an outbuilding. 
Outhyperbollze(out-hi-p6raiol-iz), To 
excel or exceed in hyperbole or exaggeration. 
*To outhyperbolize onenia\ flattery ’ Quart 
Rev [Very rare ] 

Outing (out'iug), n 1. 'The act of going out; 
an excursion ; an airing —2. A feast given 
by an apprentice to his friends at the end 
of his apprenticeship (Provincial English ] 
Outjest (out-jest'), v.t To overpower by 
jesting; to make unfelt by jesting i 

Who IS with him T — { 

None but the fool ; who labour.s to outjest 
Hb heart-struck mjuries Shak. 1 

Outjet (out'jet), n That which projects ! 
from anything Hvgh Miller. [Rare ] I 
Outjuggle (out-jugT), V t. To surpass in 1 
juggling. , 

(He) might verily think that I could . . outjuggle 
a Jesuit. Bf. H^l. ' 

Outlceeper (out'kep-^r), n. In mrv. a small ' 
dial-plate having an index turned )»y a milled 1 
head underneath, used with the surveyor’s 
compass to keep tally in chaining. F. H. 
Knight ! 

Outknave (out-nav'), v t To surpass In 1 
knaveiT. Sir R. L'Estrauge t 

Outlaid t (out-lad'), a. Laid out; exposed, j 
‘To guard the outlaid isle of Walney.’ 
Drayton. 

Outlanoe.t Outlaunoet (out-lans'}, v.t. and 
i. To make to stand out like a lance ; to 
project like a lance. 

Therein two deadly weapons fixed he bore. 
Strongly outtanc'd towards either side, 

Like two sharp spears his enemies to gore. 

Spenser 


Outlftud t (out'land), a. Foreign. Strudt 
Out«land (out'land), n. Land lying beyond 
the demesne, and Ranted out to tenants at 
the will of the lord, like copyholds. Spel- 
man. 

Outlandert (out'land-6r), n. A foreigner; 
not a native. ‘ William Twiss, written and 
called by some ouUanders and others Twis- 
sius and Tulssius ’ Wood. 

Outlandlfill (out-Iand'ish), a. [A. Sax. dt- 
lamdisc, foreign.] 1. Belonging to or cha- 
racteristic of a foreign country; foreign; 
not native 

Nevertheless, even him did outlandtsh women 
cause to sin Neh, xiii 26. 

2. Hence, strange; barbarous; uncouth; 
bizari’e. 

She w.as dressed in the most outlandtsh and ex- 
travagant way in which clothes could be put on a 
child’s back Trollope. 

Outlandlfilmess (out-land'ish-nes), n. State 
of being outlandish. ‘The outlandishness 
(if so plebeian a word may stand its ground 
in a priuted book) of the whole concern.' 
Mrs. Gore 

Outlast (eiut-last'), v.t To last longer than; 
to exceed in duration; to outlive. 

Is this thy Vengeance, holy Venus, thine . . . 
Forgetful how my rich jiroceinion makes 
Thy glory fly dong the Italian field. 

In fays that will outlast thy Deity Tennyson. 

Outlaugh (out-laf'), v.t 1 . To Buipass in 
laughing 

Each lady striving to outiaugh the rest. 

And make it seem they understood the best 

Dry den. 

2. To laugh down ; to discourage or put out 
of countenance by laughing. Franklin. 
Outlaw (out'la), n. A person excluded from 
the benefit of the law, or deprived of its 
protection (See Outlawry ) Anciently in 
Britain any person might kill an outlaw ed 
felon; but it is now held unlawful for any 
person to put an outlaw wantonly to death, 
such an action being held to be murder 
Outlaw (out'lft), v.t 1. To deprive of the 
benefit and protection of law; to proscribe. 

2 . 'I'o remove from legal jurisdiction ; to 
deprive of legal force. ‘ Laws outlaw'd by 
themselves.' Fuller. 

Outlawry (outa»-ri), n. The putting of a 
person out of the protection of law by legal 
means, or the process by which a man is 
deprived of that protection, being the pun- 
ishment of a man who, when called into 
court, contemptuously refuses to appear 
Outlawry incapacitates a person for prose- 
cuting actions, though he mny still defend 
himself In capital cases, as treason or 1 
felony, the law interprets the party’s absence 
a sufficient evidence of his guilt, and with- 
out requiring further proof, accounts him 
guilty of the fact, on which process of out- 
lawry is awarded against him, entailing | 
forfeiture of his personal estate After ' 
judgment outlawry may be declared against 
a person in civil cases, enabling his goods 
to be seized and sold. An outlawry may be 
reversed by a writ of error or otherwise. 
Fugitation is a term of similar meaning in 
Scots law’ 

Outlay (out'la), n 1. A laying out or ex- 
pending; that which is laid out 01 expended ; 
expenditure; as, that mansion has been 
built at a great outlay. ~2.\ Remote haunt. 

1 know her and her haunts. 

Her la yes, leaps, outlays, and'lt discover all 

Beaie FI. 

Outlay (out-la'J, v.t To lay or spread out; 
to expose; to aisjplay Drayton. 

Outleap (out-l€pO, v.t To leap beyond; to 
exceed in leaping. 

Outleap (out'lep), n. Sally; flight ; escape. 

Since youth must have some liberty, some out- 
leaps, they might be under the eye of a father, .ind 
then no very great harm can come of it. Locke 

Outleam (out-lfem'), v.t 1 To surpass or 
excel in learning -- 2. t To learn ; to get 
knowledge of; to discover Spenser. 

Outler (ot'16r), a Out-of-doors; outlying; 
unhoused. [Scotch.] 

Outlet (outlet), n 1 'The place or the open- 
ing by which anything isletout. escapes, oris 
discharged; a passage outwards; a means of ! 
COTess; a place of exit; a vent. ‘ The (’as- i 
plan Sea receiving all and having no outlet* j 
Fuller. j 

Colonies and foreign plantations are very ncccs- I 
sary as outlets to a populous nation Bacon. 

2. A lawn or shnibljery adjoining a house 
with a walk or passage through it to the 
highway. ‘ Any given spot in the garden or 
(fUtlet.* Gilbert White. [Provincial ] 

Outlet (out-let'), v.t To let forth; to emit. 
Daniel. 


Otttllcker (out'lik-er), n. Kaut a small 
piece of timber fastened to the top of the 
poem and standing out astern. 

OutUe (out-ll'), n.L 'To exceed in lying, 
could outlie the legends.’ Bp, Hall. 
OuUler (out'lI-6r), n. 1. One who does not 
reside in the place with which his ofllce or 
duty connects him. Bentley.— 2. Apart lying 
without, or beyond the main body. In geol. 
a portion of a rock, stratum, or formation 
detached, and at some dist^ce from the 
principal mass, the Intervening portions 
having been removed by denudation. 
OutUmb (out'lim), 71 .. An extreme mem- 
ber. [Rare. ] 

Outline (out'lln), n. 1 . The line, real or ap- 
parent, by which a figure is defined; the ex- 
terior line; contour.— 2. A drawing in which 
an object or scene is represented merely by 
lines of contour without shading, the effect 
of shading being produced by the thicken- 
ing of the lines.— 3. First general sketch of 
any scheme or design. — Syn. Contour, 
draught, delineation. 

Outline (out'lin), v. t 'To draw the exterior 
line of; to draw in outline; to delineate; to 
sketch, 

Outlinear (out-lin'e-6r), a. Pertaining to 
or forming an outline. 

Outli’Ve (out-liv'), v.t To live beyond; to 
survive. 

They live too long who happiness outlive 

Drpden. 

You will endeavour to outlive iiiy presumption, and 

1 shall endeavour to outlive your disapprobation. 

Dickens. 

Outliver (out-llv'6r), n. A survivor. 
Outlook (out-lbk'), v.t 1. To face down; to 
browbeat. 

1 cull’d these fiery spirits from the world, 

To outlook conquest, and to wm renown Shak. 

2 t To select; to look out. ‘All your tackle 
outlook ’ Cotton. 

Outlook (out'ldk), n 1. The act of looking 
out or watching for any object; vigilant 
watch; as, to be on the outlook for some- 
thing.— 2. Foresight. Young —3. The place 
from which an observer looks out or watches 
for anything; a watch-tower, a look-out.— 
4. View; prospect, ‘A prince with fair out- 
looks towards Polish sovereignty.' Carlyle. 
Outlooset (out '10s), n. Escape; evasion, 
Selden 

Outlopet (out'lop), n [Ot/f, and lope, as in 
elope.] Au excursion. Florio. 

Outlustre (out-lus'tOr), v.t To excel in 
brightness. ‘That diamond of yours out- 
lustres many 1 have beheld ’ Shak. 
Outlying (out-li'ing), a. "l. Lying or being 
at a distance from the main body or design; 
remote 

The last survey I proposed of the four outlying 
empires was that of the Ambians. Sir IV. Temple. 

2 Being on the exterior or frontier. ‘ All 
the outlying parts of the Spanisli monarchy.’ 
Addison 

Outman (out-man'), v.t. To excel or outdo 
as a man. 

In gigantic ages, finding quite other men to out- 
ntnu and outstrip, than the mite-uopulace about me, 
or. lit tile best, here and there a Vulcaiiello 

L arlyle. 

Outmanoeuvre (oiit-ma-n5'v6r or out-ma- 
n(l'v6r), V t. To surpass in manoeuvring. 
Outmantle (out-man'tl), v.t. To surpass in 
dress or ornament. [Rare.] 

With poetic trappings grace thy prose. 

Till it outmantle all tne pride of verse Louptr. 

Outmorcb (out-march'), v. t. To march faster 
than; to marcli so os to leave behind. 

The horse outmarched the foot Clarendon. 

Outmaster (out-mas'tfir), v.t To excel in 
power; to be stronger than; to overmaster. 

‘ But know, proud maid, my spirit outmas- 
ters thine ’ J. Baillie. 

Outmate (out-m&t'), v.t. To outmatch; to 
outpeer; to exceed. ‘Since the pride of 
your heart so far outrnates its generosity.’ 
J BaUlie. 

Outmeasure (out-mezh'Qr), V. t To exceed 
in measure or extent. ‘And outmeasure 
time itself.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Outmost (out'mdst), a. Furthest outward; 
most remote from the middle; outermost. 

The generality of men arc readier to fetch a reason 
from the immense distance of the starry heavens, and 
the outmost walls of the world, Bentley. 

Outnau>unt (out -mount'), v.t. To mount 
above; to excel. ‘Outmounting me in that 
superlative, most miserable.' Marston. 
OU’cnaxno (out-namO. v.t. To exceed In 
name, degree, or fame. [Rare.] 

Thou hast raised up mischief to this height, 

And found out one (fault) to ontname thy other 
fuiills. Beau, ^ FI. 
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OatneBS (out^nea), n. 1. The state of beiug 
out or beyond; separateness. Henc6~-2. In 
metaph. the state of being out of, and die- 
tingmshable from, the perceiving mind; ex- 
ternality; objectiWty. ‘ A belief in the out- 
ness of the objects or sense. ’ Sir W. Hamil- 
ton. 

Outnoise (out^noiz), v. t. To exceed in noise; 
to surpass in noisiness. Fuller. 
Outnumber (out-num'b6r), v.t. To exceed 
in number. 

The ladies came in so great a body to the opera 
that they outnumbered ihc enemy. Addison, 

Out-of-door (out'ov-clor), a. Out of the 
house; open-air; as, out-qf-door exercise. j 
Out-of-doors (out'ov-dorz), adv. Out of the i 
house 

Out-of-the-way (out'ov-THe-wa), a. 1 Re- [ 
mote from populous districts; secluded; un- 
frequented; as, a small out-qf-the-way vil- 
lage.— 2. Unusual; uncommon. ‘ Amostowt- 
oZ-f/ie-waj/ colour.’ Addison. 

Out-ower (ot-our'), adv. At a distance: 
opposed to in-ower [Scotch.] 

Outpace (out-pas'), v.t. To outrun; to leave 
behind. ‘ Orion’s speed could not outpace 
thee.’ Chapman. 

Out-paramour ( out-par 'a-mor), v.t. ’lo 
exceed in keeping mistresses. 

Wine loved I deeply ; dice dearly; and in woman. 
out-paramoured T\xtk. 'Shak. 

Outparlsh (out'par-ish), n. A parish lying 
without the walls of a town or on the border 
of a county. 

Outpart (out'phrt), n. A part remote from 
the centre or main part. Ayhffe. 
Out-partert (out'part-6r), n. In old law, a 
cattle-stealer. Cowell 

OutpaSB (out-pas'), V t To pass beyond ; to 
exceed in progress 

Out-patient (out'pa-shent), n A i)atient 
not residing in a hospital, but who re- 
ceives medical advice, <fec , from the institu- 
tion 

I WHS a fortnight in the Ophthalmic Hospital, and 
was an out-patient for three months Alayhe^v. 

Outpeer (out-per'). v t. To outmatch; to 
outmate; to surpass, to excel. Shak 
Out-penny (out-jien-i). 8ee In-pknny. 
Out-pensioner (out'pen-8hon-6r), n. A pen- 
sioner of any institution, as Chelsea or 
Greenwich, who has liberty to live where 
he pleases. 

Out-picket (out'pik-et). n. Milit an ad- 
vanced picket 

Outpoise (out-poi?/), V t To outweigh. 

If your parts of virtue and your infirmities were 
cast into a balance, I know the first would much 
outpoise the other Itowell. 

Outporcb (out'porch), n An entrance. 

‘ Some outporch of the church.’ Milton. 
Outport (out'pdrt), w A port at some dis- 
tance from the seat of trade or from the 
chief custom-house. Simmonds 
Outpost (out'pdst), n 1. A post or station 
without the limits of a camp, or at a dis- 
tance from the main body of an army — 

2. The troops placed at such a station. 
Outpour (out-p6r'), V t. To pour out; to 
send forth in a stream; to effuse ‘ What 
numbers numberless the city gates out- 
pour'd.' Milton 

Outpour (out'por), n An outflow 
Outpower (out-pou'6r). v t To surpass in 
power; to overpower. ‘One who outpowered 
all the rest.’ Fuller. 

Outpray (out-pra'), v. t. To exceed in prayer 
or m eaniestness of entreaty. ‘ Out prays a 
saint.’ Dryden. 

Outpreacb (out-prdch'), v t. To surpass in 
preaching; to produce more effect than in 
inculcating lessons or truth. ‘ Able to out- 
preach all the orators you ever heard.' 
Hammond. 

And for a villain’s quick conversion 
A pill'ry can outpi each a narson 

judge Trumbull 

Outprise (out-priz'), v. t. To exceed in value 
or estimated worth. 

In truth Ihy oflTring far outprises all. y. Baillie. 

Output (out'put), n. The quantity of ma- 
terial put out or produced within a speci- 
fied time, as coal from a pit or iron from a 
furnace, Ac. 

Outputer t (out'put-6r), n. in old law, one 
who set watches for the robbing of any 
manor-house Cowell. 

Outquarters (out'kwftr-t6rz). n. pi. MUit. 
quarters away from the headquarters. *A 
dragoon regiment one of whose outquarters 
was at the barracks. ’ Warrm. 

Outquench (out-kwensh'), v.t. To (|uonch 
out; to extinguish. Spenser. [Rare J 

ch, chain: fth. So. loc/i; g, go; j, jiob; 


Outr«|;e (out'raj), n. [Fr. outrage, O.Pr. 
oultrage, from L.L. ultragium, L. ultra, be- 
yond. See Ultra.] l. Rude or Injurious 
I violence offered to persons or things ; ex- 
cessive abuse; wanton mischief; audacious 
j transgression of law or decency. ‘Theran- 
I corous outrage of your duke to merchants. ’ 

[ Shak. 'Outrages on silly women.' Shak. 

I He wrought great outrages, wasting all the coun- 
! try where he went. Spenser. 

j 2.t Manifestation of rage; frantic language 
I or conduct. Shak.— Affront, Insult, Out- 
rage See under AFFRONT. 

Outrage (out'raj), v.t. pret. & pp. outraged’, 
ppr. outraging. [Fr. outrager. See the 
noun, ] 1. To treat with violence and wrong; 
to Injure by rough or rude treatment of any 
kind ; to do violence to ; to abuse ; to mal- 
treat. 

Ba.se and insolent minds outrage men, when they 
have hopes of doing it without a return. Atterbury 
Specifically— 2. To commit a rape or Inde- 
cent assault upon. 

Outrage t (outVaj), v i To be guilty of vio- 
lent rudeness; to be outrageous 
Three or four great ones in court will outrage in 
apparel, huge hose, monstrous hats, and garish col- 
ours. Aschaut. 

Outrage (out-raj'), v t To exceed in raging; 
to rage beyond or more than. Yoking. 
Outrageous (out-ra'jus), a. 1 Characterized 
by outrage; violent; furious; turbulent; 
abusive ; as, outrageous vlllanies ; outrage- 
ous talk. ‘ These outrageous broils. ’ Shak. 
‘The slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune ’ Shak. — 2 Excessive; exceeding reason 
or decency; grossly exaggerated. 

My characters of Antony and Cleopatra, though 
they arc favourable to them, have nothing of out- 
rageous panegyrick IWyden 

3 Enormous; atrocious. 

Think not, although m writing I preferr'd 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes. 

That therefore I have forged Shak. 

Outrageously (out-ra'jus-li), odv. In an 
outrageous manner; with great violence; 
furiously; excessively 
I .am not one of those who think that the people 
are never m the wrong they have been so, frequently 
and oulragcouslv, both in otlier countries and in this. 

Burke 

Outrageousness (out-ra'jus-nes), n The 
state or quality of being outrageous ; fury ; 
violence; enormity Dryden. 

Outraie,t v.t. To be outr^eous. Chaucer. 
Outrance (o-trohs), n. [Fr. ; Pi’ ultranza, 
from L ultra, beyond J The last extremity. 

Cumliat i outrance, a desperate fight, often a duel, 
m which It IS understood that one of the combatants 
must be killed before the combat ceases. Prescott. 

Outrank (out-rangk'), v.t To excel in rank 
or precedence ; to be superior in rank. 
Outrap (out-rap'), v.t. To surpass in rap- 
ping; to exceed in loudness of raps. Pope. 
Outray t (out-ra'), v.t. To spread out in ar- 
ray. ‘ Now they outray to your fleet ' Chap- 
man 

Outraze (out-r^'), v t. To raze to extermi- 
nation; to root out entirely. Sandys. 

0utr6 (d-tra), a. [Fr. ] Being out of the 
( ommoii course or limits ; extravagant ; ex- 
aggerated ; overstrained 

As Dr South was a severe satirist, we must make 
some allowance for this description, which he has 
made somewhat outre to answer his purpose. 

Granger 

Outreach (out-rech'), v t. l. To reach or ex- 
tend beyond. —2. To cheat; to overreach. ‘ A 
man who makes friends only to outreach 
them.’ Mrs Core. [Rare.] 

Outreason (out-re'zn), v t. To excel or sur- 
pass ill reasoning. 

Able to cope with the Jewish Sanhedrim, to baffle 
their iirofoundest Kabbies, and to outreason the very 
Athenians. South. 

OutreckOU (out-rek'n), v.t. To exceed in 
reckoning or computation. 

The hgyptian priests pretended an exact chrono- 
logy for some myriads of years; and the Chaldeans 
and Assyrians far outreckon them. Bp Pearson. 

Outrecuidanoe (b-tr-kwe-dofis). n. [Fr. 
outrecuidance — outre, beyond, and O JT. 
cuider, to think ; Pr. Sp. Pg. cuidar, from 
L cogitare, to think.] Overweening pre- 
sum iitf on : arrogant or insulting conduct. 
li. Jonsmi; Sir Scott. 

Some think, my lord, it hath given you addition ol ; 
pride and outrecuidance Chapman 

Outredden (out-red'n), v.t To excel in 
redness; to be or grow redder than. •Out- \ 
redtfen all voluptuous garden-roses ’ Tenny- 
son. 

Outrode, t v.t. [Out, and rede, counsel] ] 
To surpass or excel in counsel. Chaucer. | 
Outrei^ (out-ran'), v t. To reign longer 

li. Fr. ton; ng. singr; TH, then’, th, fAin; 


I than; to reign through the whole ol 
I Spenser. 

' Outrely.t adv. Utterly. Chaucer. 

: Outrexme,t v.t. To outrun. Chaucer. 

\ Outrlck (out'rik), n. A rick or heap of hay 
or of com in the open air. Pennant. 

Outride (out-rid'), v. t. To pass by riding; to 
I ride faster than. ‘ And being better horsed 
' outrode me.’ Shak. 

Outride (out'rid), 71. l. a riding out; an 
excursion.— 2. A place for riding. 

Your province is the town ; leave me a small out- 
ride in we country, and I shall be content. 

Somerville. 

Outrider (out'rid-6r), n. l.t A siunmoner 
whose office is to cite men before the sheriff 

2. t One who travels about on horseback,— 

3. A servant on horseback who precedes or 
accompanies a carriage. 

Outrigger (out'rig-er), n. Naut, (a) a strong 
and firmly -fixed beam stretched across a 
vessel, and projecting from it, with tackles 
or guys connecting the end of it and a mast- 
head, in order to secure the mast in tho 
operation of careening, by counteracting 
the strain it suffers from the effort of the 
careening tackle, (b) In certain foreign boats 
and canoes, a contrivance for counterbal- 
ancing the heeling over effect of the sails, 



Pirogue of Vanikoro, with Outrigger 


which are large in proiiortion to the breadth 
of the vessel Outriggers are of various 
forms, but may be described generally as 
two spars fastened athwart the vessel, and 
projecting about half its length sometimes 
to windward, sometimes to leeward. The 
extreme ends of these spars are connected 
by a heavy beam, sometimes in the shape 
of a small canoe The space between the 
spars is frequently converted into a stage, 
which may be loaded with additional weight 
when required Outriggers are also used 
in narrow canoes having no sails, in order 
to give them stability and prevent upset- 
ting. When so applied they may be formed 
of bamboos, and project from both sides of 
the vessel, the connecting piece at each 
extremity touching the water (c) An iron 
bracket fixed to the outside of a boat, with 
the rowlock at the extremity, so as to in- 
crease the leverage of the oars. Hence, a 
light boat for river matches provided with 
such apparatus, (d) Any boom rigged out 
from a vessel to hang boats by clear of the 
ship when at anchor, or for other purposes. 
Outright (out'rit), adv. 1 Immediately; 
without delay; at once. 

When these wretches had the ropes about their 
necks, the first was to be pardoned, the last hanged 
outright. Arbuthnot. 

2 Completely; wholly; altogether. 

Men cease to doubt when they disbelieve outright. 

Card. Afanniujg'. 

Outrlng (out-rlngO. v.t To surpass in nng- 
Ing ; to nng louder than ; to drown by the 
noise of ringing. 

I Outrival ( out - ri ' val ), v. t To surpass ; to 
excel. 'Having tried to outrival one an- 
other upon that subject. ’ Addison. 
Outrlvet(out-riv'). r.f To tear apart or sever 
forcibly or violently Fairfax. 

Outroar (out-ror'), v t To exceed In roar- 
ing •Outroar the horned herd ’ Shak. 
Outroar (out'ror), n. The confused noise 
made by many people crying or roaring to- 
gether. fRare.] 

C^trode, Outroad (out'roil). n. An excur- 
sion. 1 Mac. XV. 41 

Outroxuauce (out-ro-mans'), i\ ’i. To exceed 
in romantic character. 

Their real sufferings outromanced the fictions ol 
III my errant adventurers. Fuller. 

w, a>ig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Ontroot (out-r&tO> eradicate; to ex- 

th’pate. 

Pernicious discord seems 
Oittroottd from our more than iron age. R<nu€. 

Outrun (out-run'), V.t. l. To exceed In run- 
ning; to leave behind. 

So they ran both together ; and the other disciple 
did outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulchre. 

Jn. XX. 4. 

2. To exceed; as, to allow zeal to outrun 
discretion. 

We outrun the present income, as not doubting to 
reimburse ourselves out of the profits of some future 
project. Addtson. 

—To outrun the comtable. See under Con- 
stable. 

OutruBh (out-rushO, v i. To rush or issue 
out rapidly or forcibly. 'Fortliwith out- 
rwhed a gust’ Garth. 

Outrush (out'rush), n. A gushing or rush- 
ing out; an outflow. 

Outsail (out-sal'), v.t. To sail faster than; 
to leave behind m sailing. Beau, dt FI. 
Outscape t (out-skap'X n. Power of escap- 
ing. ‘Barr’d all outscape.’ Chapman. 
Outacent (out-sent'), v t. To scent or smell 
more strongly than; to surpass in odour. 
Fuller 

Outscpld (out-sk61d'), v.t. To surpass in 
scolding. 

Wc grant thou canst outscoid us. Shak. 

Outscoru ( out-skorn'), v.t. To bear down 
or confront by contempt; to despise. Shak 
Outsoouriug (out-skour'ing), n. Substance 
washed or scoured out. 

Outacoutt (out-skout'), v.t. To drive out; 
to outface. 'Outscoiit the grim opposition ’ 
Marston. 

Outsell (out-sel'), v.t 1, To exceed in amount 
of sales ~2. To exceed in the selling price 
Sir W. Temple.—'^ t To exceed in value. 

She stripp’d it from her arm— I see her yet— 

Her pretty action did outsell her gift 

And yet enrich’d it too. Shak 

Outaentry (out'sen-tri), n. Nilit a sentry 
placed considerably in advance; a sentry 
who guards the approach to a place at a 
distance in advance of it. 

Outset (out'set), n A setting out; beginning; 
start; first entrance on any business 

This is no pleasant prospect at the outset of a poli- 
tical Journey. Bioke. 

Outaettlement (out'set-l-ment), n. A settle- 
ment away from the main settlement. 
Outsettler (out'set-l6r), n. One who settles 
at a dist^ce from the main )>ody. 

Outshine (out-shin'), v t To excel in lustre 
or excellence; as, Homer outshines all other 
poets. 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Otiiskofie the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, . . . 
Satan exalted sat Milton. 

Outshine (out-shin'), v.i. To shine out or 
forth; to emit beams or lustre. ‘Bright, 
l>eams,’ Shc^k. 

Outshone (out-shon'), pret & pp. of out- 

shine 

Outshoot (out-shot'). V t 1. To exceed or 
excel in shooting. 

The forward youth 

Will learn to outshoot you in your proper bow. 

Dry den. 

2. To shoot beyond. 

Men are resolved never to outshoot their forefathers' 
mark. Norrts. 

Out - shot (out'shot), n. A projection ; the 
projecting part of an old building. [Scotch ] 
(mtshut (out-shutO, V. t To shut out or ex- 
clude ‘He to my prayer.' Donne 
Outside (out'sid), n 1. The external part I 
of a thing; the outer or exposed parts or 
surface.— 2. Superficial appearance; exter- i 
nal aspect or features; what merely stiikes I 
the eye. ‘ A swashing and a martial outside.’ \ 
Shak. I 

A goodly outside falsehood hath. Shak. \ 

8. The part or place that lies without or be- 
yond an inclosure 

1 threw open the door of my chamber and found 
the family standing on the outside spectator. 

4. One who or that which is without ; par- 
ticularly, a passenger on the outside of a 
coach or carriage. 

The outruUs did as outsides .iKvays do. They 
were very cheerful and talkative at the beginning of 
every stage. Dickens 

6 The farthest limit; the utmost; extreme 
estimate; generally with the definite ar- 
ticle. 


i Outside (out'sid). a. Belonging to the super- 
fleies; being on the outside; external; super- | 
floial; consisting in show. I 

Outsider (out'sid-er). n. 1. One not belong- 
ing to a party, association, or set in society; 
one unconnected or unacquainted with any- 
thing in question. ‘He is onljr an outsider, 
and not in the mysteries.’ Dickens.— % In 
horse’racing, a horse which is not a favourite 
in the betting. 

It was evident he was still the favourite, and that 
all others were complete outsiders. No betting man 
•would have backed the field for a shilling. 

Lavirence. 

Outslght (out' sit), a. In Scots law, out- 
sight plenishiuri is a designation given to 
the movables without doors, as horses, cows, 
oxen, ploughs, carts, and other implements 
of husbandry. [Antiquated.l 
Outsin (out-sin'), v.t To go beyond in sin- 
ning. KilUngbeck. 

Outsit (out-sit'), v.t. To sit beyond the time 
of anything; to sit longer than. 

He that prolongs his meals, and sacrifices his time, 
as well as nis other conveniences, to his luxury, how 
(juickly does he outsit his pleasure 1 South | 

Outskin ♦ (out'skin), n. The external skin; I 
the surface. ‘The bark and outskin of a 1 
commonwealth. ' Beaii FI. ! 

Outshlp (out-skip'), V t. To avoid by flight 
‘ When thou thought’st thou could’st mitskip 
my vengeance ’ B. Jonson. 

Outskirt (out'sk^rt), n. Portion away from | 
the middle and near the edge or boundary 
of ail area; border; precinct; purlieu; as, 
the outskirts of a forest or of a plain ‘The 
outskirts of the town ’ Clarendon 
Outsla^ (out-slang'), v t. 'To excel or over- 
come in the use of slang. ‘He could out- 
slang the boldest bargeman ' Thackeray. 
Outsieep (out-slep'), v. t To sleep beyond. 

I fear we shall outsieep the coming morn. Shak. 

Outslide (out-slid'), v.t To slide outward 
or forward; to advance by sliding. 

At last our grating keels outslide. 

Our good boats forward swing. If 'hither. 

Outsoar (out-sor^, "o t 'To soar beyond. Dr. 
H. More. 

Outsound (out-sound'), v.t To surpass in 
j sound Hammond 

; Outspan (out-span'), v t. and i [E out, 
and D, spannen, to put horses to— from span, 
a team.] To unyoke a team of oxen from a 
wagon. [South Africa.) 

The rear -guard had finished its usual morning 
inarch, and outspanned, when 7ulu skirmishers were 
observed to surround the hills. Daily News 

Outsparkle (out-spar'kl), v.t To exceed in 
sparkling. 

Outspeak (out-spek'), v.t To exceed in 
speaking; to say more than. 

Outspeak (out-spek'), v i. To speak out or 
aloud. 

Outspoke the hardy Highland wig^ht. 

I’ll go, my chief, Tm ready. Campbell 

Outspeed (out-sped'), v.t 'To surpass in 
speed or velocity; to outstrip. 'Outspeed 
the miracles of steam ’ Tal/ourd. 
Outspendt (out'spenU), ?i. Outlay; expendi- 
ture. ‘ A mere outspend of savageness ’ 
Jer. Taylor 

Outspln (out-spin'), v.t. To spin out; to 
finish; to exhaust ‘'That his long-yearned 
life were quite outspun ’ B. Jonson. 
Outspoken (out'spbk-n), a. Free or bold of 
speech; candid; frank 'Perfectly honest 
and outspoken.’ Dickens 
Outsport (out-spdrt'), V t To sport beyond; 
to outdo in sporting ‘Not to (mfsport dis- 
cretion.' Shak. 

Outspread (out-spred'), v.t To spread out; 
to extend. ‘With sails outspread we fly.’ 
Pope. 

Outstand (out stand'I, v. t 1. To resist effec- 
tually; to wlthstaml; to sustain without 
yielding. ‘Sure never to onfsfawd the first 
attack that was made ' Woodward. [Rare.] j 
2. To stand longer than ; to waste away by 
too long standing; to exceed Shak. 
Outstand (out-stand'), v.i. To project out- 
ward from the main body. Johnson 
Outstanding (out-stand'ing). a. Not col- 
lected; unpaid; as. outstanding debts 
Outstare (out-st&r'), v.t. To stare out of 
countenance ; to face down ; to browbeat; 
to outface. 

I would outstare the sternest eyes that look, . . . 

To win thee, lady. Shak. 


Two hundred load upon an acre they reckon the OUtStay (out-stA), V. f. To Stay longer than; 
outside of what is to be laid. Mortimer. ^ overstay ; to remain beyond ; as, to ouf- 

6. pi. The exterior sheets of anv parcel of stay one's welcome. 

S rinting or writing paper; spoiled sheets. (HltStep (out-step'), v.t To step or go be- 
fayhew yond; to exceed; to overstep. 


Outstonn (out -storm'), v.t To exceed in 
I storming or raging. 'Insults the tempest 
and outstormi the skies. ’ J. Barlow. 

OutstranghL t pp- of ouUtret^. Out- 
stretched. Cha/ueer. 

Outstreet fput'strfit), n. A street In the ex- 
tremities of a town. Johnson. 

Outstretoh (out-strech'), v.t To extend; 
to stretch or spread out; to expand. ‘A 
spacious plain, outstreU^d in circuit wide.' 
Milton. 

Outstrlde (out-strld'), v.t To surpass in 
striding ‘ Outstriding the colossus of the 
sun.’ B. Jonson. 

Outstrip (out -strip'), v.t To outrun; to 
advance beyond; to increase beyond; to ex- 
ceed, 'Outstript me in the race.’ Tenny- 
son. ‘ A family whose heirs had emtstripped 
their fortunes. ’ Lord Lytton. 

Outsubtle (out-sut'l), v.i. and a. To exceed 
in subtlety. [Rare.] 

The devil, I think, 

Cannot outsubtle thee. Beau. Gr FI. 

Outsucken (out'suk-n\ a. In Scots law, a 
term applied to multures, an outsucken 
multure being a fair remuneration to a 
miller for manufacturing the grain, paid by 
such as are not astricted. See Multure, 
SUCKEN, INSUCKEN. 

Outsuffer (out-suf'f6r), v.t. 'I’o exceed in 
suffering; to surpass in endurance of suffer- 
ing Sir W. Davenant. 

Outsweax (out-swar'), v.t To exceed in 
swearing; to overpower by swearing. 

We’l] outface them and outswear them too. Shak. 

OutBWeat (out -8 wet'), v.t To sweat out. 
Beau, tt FI. 

Outsweetent (out-sw6t'n),v t To exceed In 
sweetness. ‘The leaf of egbnitine, whom 
not to slander outsweeten’d not tliy breath.’ 
Shak 

OutBWell (out-swel'), V e. 1. To exceed in 
swelling. Shak — 2.f To overflow. ‘The 
waters in the metaphor outswelling and 
breaking down their banks.' Hevyyt. 
Out-taket (out-tak'),nre3>. Except; besides. 
Out-taken t (out-tak'en), prep. Taken out; 
excepted. 

Outtalk (out-tjik'), v.e. To overpower by 
talking; to exceed in talking. 

This gentleman will outtalk us all. Shak. 

Outtellf (out- ten, V t [Out and tell -count 
or reckon.] To tell or reckon more than is 
just; to ovcrreckon 

Thi.s IS the place. I have outtold the clock 
For haste , he is not here. Beau. Gr Fl 

Out-tennt (out't^nn), n. Anything outward 
or superficial, as manner, or a slight remark. 

‘ Not to bear cold forms, nor men’s out-tenns. ’ 
B. Jonson, 

Outthrow (out-thro'), v.t To throw out or 
beyond. ‘Firebrand of hell . . . from 
thence ouffhrou’c/i into this world to work 
confusion. ' Spe user. 

Outtongue (out-tung'), v.t To bear down 
by talk, clamour, or noise. Shak. 

Out'top (out-top'), v.t. To overtop. 
Ou't-turn (out't6rn), n Quantity of goods or 
products produced ; as, the out-tum of a mine, 
duttwlnet (out-twIn'), V. t To disentangle; 
to extricate; to disengage. ‘He stojpped, 
and from the wound the reed outtwxned.’ 
Fairfax. 

OutUBure (out-u'zhOr), v.t To exceed or 
surpass in usurious exactions. Pope. [Rare.] 
Outvalue (out-val'u), v.t To exceed in price 
or value Boyle. 

Outvenom (out-ven'om), v.t. To exceed In 
poison 

No, 'tis slander. 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 
Outvtuoms all the worms of Nile. Shak. 

Outvie (out-vi'), v.t To exceed; to surpass. 

F'or folded flocks on fruitful plains 

Fair Britain all the world outvies. Dryden. 

Outvillaln (out-vinan), v.t To exceed in 
villany Shak. 

Outvoice (out-vois'), v.t To exceed in roar- 
ing or clamour. ' Whose shouts and claps 
outvoice the deep-mouth 'd sea.’ Shak. 
Outvote (oiit-v6t'), v.t To exceed in the 
number of votes given; to defeat by plurality 
of suffrages. 

They were outvoted by other sects of philos^h^s. 

Outwalk (out-wgk'), v.t To walk farther, 
longer, or faster than ; to leave behind in 
walking. 

Have I . . . outwatch’d, 

Yea and outioalked any ghost alive. B. yonson. 

Outwall (out'wBl), n. 1. The exterior wall 
of a building or fortress. —2. Suporflclal ap- 
pearance of a person. Shak. [Rare.] 
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Oatward (outV^rd), a. [A. Sax. Utefweard, I 
external] 1. Forming the superficial part ; ! 
exterior ; external ; as, the outward coat of 
an onion. 

Hang out our banners on the outward walls. ShaA 

2 External ; visible ; showing ; appearing ; 
as, outward hate. 

What outtvard form and feature are 
He guesseth but in part, 

But what within is good and fair 
He seeth with the heart. Coleridge. 

8.t Foreign; not intestine 

It was intended to raise an outward war to join 
with some sedition within doors, Str y. Hayward. 

4. Tending to the exterior or outside 
The fire will force its ouhunrd way, 

Or, in the prison pent, consume tnc prey Drydeu. 

6. Coming or derived from without; not 
properly belonging to one; adventitious. 

Princes have but their titles for their glories. 

An outward honour for an inward toil. Shak 

6. Civil ; public : as opposed to religious. 

1 Clir. xxvi. 29.-7. In theol. carnal; fleshly: 
corporeal; not spiritual; as, the outward 
mun. — Outward angle, the same as exterior 
angle. See Angle -Outward charges (^natd ), 
the pilotage or other charges Incurred by a 
vessel on leaving port. 

Outward (out'werd), n. External form. 

I do not think 

So fair an outward, and such stuff within, 
Endows a man Imt he. Shak. 

Outward (out'wfird), adv. 1. Outwards. 
‘How (|uickly the Avrong side may be turned 
oiitward. ’ Shak. ~ 2 . From a port or country; 
as, a ship Inmnd outward 

Outward-bound (out'werd-bound), a. Pro- 
ceeding from a port or country; as, an out- 
ward-bound ship 

Outwardly (out'w6rd-li), adv In an out- 
ward manner: («) externally: opposed to in- 
wardly; as, outwardly sound but inwardly 
rotten. (&) lii appearance; not sincerely. 

Many wicked men are often touched with some 
Inward reverence for that goodness which they can- 
not be persuaded to practise — nay, which they out- 
wardly sceiii to despise. Bp. Sprat 

Outwardness 0)ut'w6rd-nes), n. State of 
being outw.wd 

Outwards (out'werdz), adv Towards tlie 
outer parts, away fi’om some Ijiterior or 
inner point. 

Outwash (out-wosh'), v.t. To wash out; to 
cleanse from. Donne. [Rare ] 

Outwatch (out-woch'), v.t To surpass in 
watching; to watch longer than; to observe 
till the disapiicarunce of; as, to outwatch 
the stai's 'Outwatch the Bear’ (constella- 
tion). Milton. 

Outway (out'wa), n. A way or passage out; 
an outlet. ‘ Divers streets and oiUivayti ’ 
Ph Fletcher. 

Outwear (out-war'), v.t. l. To wear out 
‘With age outworn ' Milton.— 2 . To con- 
tinue to the end of. ‘ Till painful study shall 
outwear three years. ’ Shak. ‘ By the stream, 
if I the night outivear.’ Pope.— ' 3 . To last 
longer than somotliing else. 

Outweary (oiit-wC*'ri), v t. To weary out; 
to exhaust by weariness; to fatigue exceed- 
ingly. Cowley. 

The decay of the city of Venice is, in many respects, 
like that of an outwearted and aged human frame 
Kuskttt 

Outweed (oiit-wed'), v.t. To weed out, to 
extirpate, as a weed Spenser. 

Outweep(<>ut-wep'), v.t To exceed in weep- 
ing. Sir W. Davenant 

Outweigh ( out-wa'), V t 1. To exceed in 
weight. -2 To exceed in value, influence, 
or importance. ‘ If any think brave death 
outweighs bad life.’ Shak. 

One self-approving hour whole years outivet^hs 

Of stupid starers and of loud huzzahs. Pofe. 

Outwell (out-welO, v.t. or i. To well out; 
to gush or pour forth Spenser; Tennyson 

Otttwhore (out-hor'), v.t. To exceed in 
lewdness. Pope. 

Outwint (out -win'), v.t. To get out of. 
Spenser. 

Outwind (out- wind'), v.t. To extricate by 
winding; to unloose 

When shall thou once outwind 
Thyself from this sad yoke? Dr. H. More. 

OutWlng (out-wing'), V. t. 1 . To move faster 
on the wing; to outstrip.-- 2. Milit. to gain 
an advantageous position with regard to 
either wing of an opposing force, by extend- 
ing the flank of a line or army In acthm. 

Dwwlt (out-Avit ), v.t jiret. A pp. outwitted, 
ppr. outwitting. To surpass in stratagem; 
to OArerreach; to defeat or frustrate by su- 
perior ingenuity; to prove too clever for. 

After the death «jf Craosus, Pomney found himself 
outwitted by Ciesar and broke with him Drydeu. 


Outwlth (Ottt'vrith), prep. Outside of: a 
Scots law word. 

The evidence, outwitk her family, of the major 
having previously said that he meant to marry her, 
was extremely meagre, and rested upon the testi- 
mony of two witnesses. Lord Dtas. 

Outwoe (out-wd'X v.t. To exceed in sorrow. 

‘ Let none outwoe me.' Marston. [Rare.] 
Outwork (out'wdrk), n. A part of a forti- 
fication at some distance from the main for- 
tress or citadel Outworks are works raised 
within or beyond the ditch of a fortified 
place, for the purpose of covering the place 
or keeping the besiegers at a distance. 
Outwork (out work'), v.t. To surpass In 
work or labour. B. Jonson. 

Outwortb (out-werthO, v.t. To exceed in 
value. ‘ A beggar’s book outworths a noble’s 
blood.' Shak. [Rare.) 

Outwrest (out-resto, v.t. To extort; to 
wrest or draw forth by violence. Spenser. 
Outwrlte (ont-rit'), v.t. To surpass in writ- 
ing. 

Outzauy (out-za'ni), v.t. To excel in acting 
the zany or fool; to exceed in buffoonery. 
B. Jonson. 

Ouvlrandra ^ou-vi-rau'dra), n. A genus of 
plants belonging to the Juncaginaceec 0 . 
fenestralis is a Madagascar plant remarkable 
for the apparent absence of parenchyma in 
its leaf, so that it resembles a skeleton leaf. 
Microscopic examination, however, shows 
that the parenchyma is really present sur- 
rounding the nerves, and in the very young 
state of the plant the spaces are nearly if 
not ([uite filled with it. See Latticb-leaf. 
Ouze (oz), n See OoZE. 

Ouzel, n See Ousel. 

Ova (6'va), 71 . The plural form of ovum 
(which see). 

Oval (o'val), a. [Fr. ovale, from L. ovum, an 
egg, the shape of an egg; cog. Or. Oon, an 
egg.] Of the shape or figure of the outline 
of an egg; resembling the longitudinal sec- 
tion of an egg ; elliptical 

Mercurius, nearest to the central sun, 

Does in an oval orbit circling run 

Str B, Black more. 

Oval (6'val), n. A general name given to a 
figure in the shape of the outline of an egg, 
or resemblmg the longitudinal section of an 
egg The oval has a general resemblance 
to the ellipse, but unlike the latter, it is not 
symmetrical, being broader at one end than 
at the other, (See Ellipse.) The carpen- 
ter's oval Is made up of four circular arcs, 
taken from two unequal circles and placed 
symmetrically so that the opposite arcs are 
equal, and adjacent ones meet, but do not 
cut each other 

Ovalbumen (o-val-bu'men), n. The albumen 
or white of an egg 

Ovalla (o-va'H-a), n. pi. [From L ovum, an 
egg. ] One of the two sections into which 
crustaceans of the order Lsemodipoda are 
divided, the other section being the Fill- 
formia, or thread-like species. The Ovalia 
are characterized by a shorter and broader 
body, and shorter and stouter legs. See 
Filiformia. 

Ovalifonn(6-val'i-form). a. [Oval and/orm.] 
Egg-shaped; having the longitudinal section 
oval and the transverse circular; oval- 
shaped. Maunder. 

Ovally (6'val-li), adv. In an oval form; so 
as to be oval. 

Ovantt (o'vant), a [L ovans, ovaiitis, ppr. 
of ovo, to celebrate an ovation, to triumph.] 
Enjoying an ovation. Holland. 

Ovarian, Ovarial (6-va'ri-an, b-va'ri-al), a. 
Belonging to the female o\B.Ty. — Ovarian 
cyst or tumour, a morbid growth in the 
ovary of a woman, sometimes weighing 80 
or 100 lbs. or more, consisting of a cyst con- 
taining a thin or thick ropy fluid, causing 
the disease known as ovatian dropsy, which 
is now generally cured by the operation of 
ovariotomy. 

Ovariotomlst (6'Va'ri-ot"om-iBt), n. One 
who practises ovariotomy. 

These two men, Spencer Wells and Thomas Keith, 
are now the foremost ovariotomisH in the world. 

Scotsman (Nov 20 1879). 

Ovariotomy (d-va'ri-ot"om-i), n. The ope- 
ration of removing the ovaries, often per- 
formed on account of an ovarian tumour or 
cyst. Tins surgical operation, first per- 
formed in 1809, was long considered exceed- 
ingly dangerous, but is now performed with 
great and increasing success. See Ovarian. 
Ovarious (O-va'ri-us), a. Consisting of eggs. 
[Rare.] 

He to the rocks 

Dire clinging, gatliers his ovarious food. Thomson. 


Ovarium {6-vk'ri-um), «. 

Ovary (6'va-ri), n. 

L ovum, an egg.] 


An ovary (which 



Ovary of Cerastium hirsu- 
turn — Ovary. /, Placenta 
g, Ovules, s. Styles. 



Ovate Leaf, 


[Mod. L. ovarium, from 
1 The part of a fenude 
animal in which 
the ova, reproduc- 
tive germs or egga 
are formed and 
develcmed.— 2. In 
hot. a hollow coae 
inclosing ovules 
or young seeds, 
containing one or 
more cells, and 
ultimately becom- 
ing the fruit. To- 
gether Airith the 
style and stigma it 
constitutes the 
female system of 
the vegetable 
kingdom. When it is united to the calyx 
it is called iti/erior; when separated i^m 
it it is termed superior. A free ovary Is one 
not adherent to the calyx ; a parietal ovary 
is one placed on the inner walls of a tubular 
calyx. 

Ovate, Ovated (o'vat, o'vat-od), a. [L 
ovatus.] Egg-shaped, with the lower ex- 
tremities broadest. — An 
ovate leaf is one of greater 
length than breadth, round- 
ed at both ends, with the 
lower end broader, as in 
chickweed and periArinkle, 
Ovate ‘acuminate (6'vat-a- 
ku"inin-at), a. Same as 
0 vato-aciiminate . 

Ovate > cyllndraceous (6'- 
vat-sil-iu-dra"shuB). a. Same 
as Ovato-cylindraceous. 

Ovate-deltoid (O-vat-del'toid), a. Same as 
Ooato-deltoid. 

Ovate -lanceolate (d-vat-lan'sd-d-lat), a. 

Between ovate and lanceolate. 

Ovate-oblong (6-vat-ob'long), a. Same as 
Ovato-ohlong. 

Ovate -rotundate (6'vat-r0-tun"diit), a. 
Same as Ovato-rotundate. 

Ovate -subulate (o-vat-sub'u-lat), a. Be- 
tween ovate and subulate. 

Ovation (d-va'shon), n. [L. ovatio, from ovo, 
to celebrate an ovation.] 1 In Rom. antiq. 
a lesser triumph allowed to commanders 
who had conquered with little bloodshed, 
who had defeated an inconsiderable enemy, 
or whose advantage, although considerable, 
was not suflicient to constitute a legitimate 
claim to the higher distinction of a triumph. 
Hence— 2. Any extraordinary and spontane- 
ous mark of respect paid by a city or people 
to one who is a favourite of the multitude. 

Ovato-acumlnate (d-va'td-a-ku"min-at), a. 
Egg-shaped and tapering to a point. 

Ovato - cylindraceous ( 6-va'td-8ll-in-dr&"- 
1 shus), a. Egg-shaped, with a convolute 
! cylindrical figure 

Ovato-deltold (o-va't6-del"toid), a. Trian- 
I gularly egg-shaped. 

I Ovat0-0blong(o-va't6-ob'long), a. Between 
I ovate and olnon^ ; shaped like an egg, but 
I more drawn out in length. 

1 Ovato-rotundate (6-va'td-r6-tim"dat), a. 

1 Roundly egg-shaped 

Ovese (d’v§-g), n. pi. [L. ovis, a sheep.] Sams 
as Ovidee. 

Ovelty.t n. See Owelty. 

Oven (uv'n), n. [A. Sax. cfen; cog. O.Fris. 
and D. oven, Dan. oon, Icel (fn, G. o/en, 
Sw'. ugn, Goth, anhns.] A closely-built re- 
cess for baking, heating, or drying any sub- 
stance; a term applied also to a chamber in 
a stove or kitchen-range, and to a portable 
apparatus of tinned iron used for baking, <fec. 

Oven-bird (uv'n-b6rd), n. A genus (Fur- 
narius) of small South American birds of 
the family Certhiadre or creepers, having 
short wings and but feeble powers of flight: 
so called from their nest, which is built in 
the shape of a dome, with a snmll entrance 
on one ride, so as to have much resemblance 
to a rude oven 

Oyencll3ana (o-ven'kl-mal, n. [L. ovu 7 n, an 
egg, and Gr enchyma, an infusion, an iu; 
jectlon.] In hot tissue composed of ovc;! 
cells; oval cellular tissue. 

Ovenless (uv'n-les), a. Destitute of an oven. 
Quatt. Bev. 

Over (6'v6r), prep. [A. Sax. ofer, over, above, 
upon, beside, beyond ; same word as L. G. 
D. and Dan. over; Icel. qfr, yfr, G \wber, 
O.G. uhar; cog. L. super. Or. hyper, 8kr. 
upari, above, over.] 1. Above in place or 
position ; in a position higher than ; above 


oh, oAaln; dh. Sc. locA; g,go\ J.job; h. Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, fAen; th, tAin; w, wig; wb, whig; zh, asure.— Bee Kbt. 
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the top or summit of; as, the stars or heaveus 
over our heads. *Over my altars hath he 
hung his lance.' Shaic. 

Thrice happy is that humble pair. 

Or/er whose heads those arrows fly 

Of sad distrust and jealousy. Waller, 

% Across ; from side to side of ; implying a 
passing or moving either above a thing, or 
on the surface of it; as, to jump over a , 
brook; to sail over a river. | 

Certain lakes and pits, such as that of Avernus, 
poison birds which fly (n>er them. Bacon. 

5. Upon the surface or whole surface of; 

through the whole extent of; to and fro 
upon; as, to wander over the earth; to walk 
oner a city. ‘ Go along o'er the wide world 
with me. ^ Sih.dk. — 4. Above, denoting emi- 
nence or superiority in excellence, dignity, 
or value; as, the advantages which the Chris- 
tian world has over the heathen ‘ Young 
Pallas shone conspicuous o'er the rest. ' Dry- 
den.—5. Above in authority, implying the 
right or power of superintending or govern- | 
ing. ‘ I will make thee ruler over many ; 
things.' Mat. XXV. 23. j 

Captain, yourself are the fittest to hve and reiijn, i 
not over, but next and immediately under the jieople 
Drydett 

6. With care, oversight, or concern for; in a 
state of watchfulness with respect to. ‘ Dost 
thou not watch over my sin?’ Job xiv, 16. 

Wise governors have as great a watch tnnr fames 
as they nave of the actions and designs. Bacon 

7. Denoting a state of being engaged in, or 
attentive to, something ‘ Utter your gra- 
vity o'er a gossip’s bowl.’ Shak, 


people.’ Sir If. L'EHtrange.—Overobgaiiiet, 
opposite; in front. ‘ Overa^inA this church 
stands a large hospital. ' A ddison. —To give 
over, (a) to cease from; as, to give over an 
enterprise, (fr) To consider as in a hope- 
less state; as, the ^^ysicians have given 
over their patient.— To run over, (a) to run 
out over the brim; to be so full tnat any 
more runs over the brim. (&) To take a 
rapid survey of; as, to run over an account. 
~A ll over, (a) so as to affect the whole of a 
surface in every part; completely; as, he 
was aU over blood ; splashed with mud all 
over, (b) Finished ; at an end: used imper- 
sonally; as, it is all over with me now.— To 
throw over, to fail to give expected help; to 
desert; to betray. ‘ ITiey say the Bads are 
going to throw us over.' Disraeli.— Over is 
much used as the first element in com- 
pounds, in which case the most common 
meaning it has is that of excess or superio- 
rity, as in overact, oeerconie, &c. As men- 
tioned under Over, prep., it is poetically 
contracted into o’er. 

Over (6'v6r), a. i. Upper. 

For these my h.<iitds from this my face shall rip, 

Even with this knife, my nose and over lip. 

Mtr./or Ma£'S. 

2. Covering; outer; as, oper-shoes; an over- 
coat. — 3. Superior : in this and preceding 
sense used chiefly In composition 

The over lord, or lord paramount, or chief supe- 
rior— the under or middle, or mesne lord, and the 
vassal under him — formed ranks of manifest diver- 
sity Bronjrham. 

Over (d'ver), v.t To go over; to leap over, ] 
as in the game of leap-frog. 


As the grim lion fawnclh o'er his prey. 

So o'er this sleeping soul doth T.trqum stay. 

His rage of lust by gazing qualified, SJtak. 

Hence, indicating the cause or motive of 
an action as present and in sight. ‘ That 
yon insult, exult, and all at once, over the 
wretched. ’ Shak. —8. Denoting superiority 
as the result of a struggle or contest. 

Angehck quires 

Sung heavenly anthems of his victory 

Oi/er temptation and the tempter proud. Mtlton. 

9. During the whole time ; from I)e^nning 
to end; as, to keep corn over the winter — 

10. Coming up alxive; covering; immersing, 
as, the water is oner the shoes or boots 
* Inch-thick, knee-deep, o'er head and ears ’ 
5ha*.— 11. Upwards of; more than; as, he 
has over a thousand pounds. - Over, in 
voetry, is often coiitmoied into o’er, and this 
18 the case whether it stands alone or forms 
the first part of a compound 

OVBT (d'ver), adv 1 From side to side; in 
width; across; athwart 'A circular rim I 
about a foot oner.' N. Grew 2 From one • 
to another by transferring; as, to hand j 
over ga<>ds to another. j 

This golden cluster the herald delivereth to the ' 
Tirsan, who delivereth it over to that son thai he had 
chosen. Bacon. 

8. From one side to the other, by passing; 
especially, from one shore to the other; as, 
to carp? anything over to France, or to bring 
anything over to England. 

They brought new customs and new vices o'er. 
Taught us more arts than honest men require 
Philips 

4 . From one side to another ; so as to snow 
a different side; as, to roll over; to turn over. 

A On the surface, so as to cover it. ‘ The 
desk that’s covered o’er with Turkish ta- 
pestry,’ Shak. —6 Alxive the top, brim, or 
edge; as, one slate laps over another. ' 

Good measure, presscfl down and shaken together, ■ 
and running over, shall men give unto your bosom. 

Lu, VI 38 

7. More than the (luantfty assigned; beyond 
a limit; In excess ‘ He that gathered much 
bad nothing over.’ Ex. xvi. 18.-8. Through- 
out; from beginning to end; completely, jis, 
to read over a bfiok 

But one fiend at a time, III fight their legions o'er. 

Shak. 

Let them argue over all tlie topics of divine good- 
ness and human weakness, yet how trifling must be 
their plea. Sotdh. 

9. Having come to an end; past; by. 

To sit and taste dll tins meridian heat 

Be over, and the sun more cool tiec line Mifton 

10. Excessively; veiy; too; in a great <legree. 
•'The word symbol should not seem to be over 
difficult. ' Baker.— Over and orer.repontedly; 
once and again. ‘And every night reviewed 
it o'er and o'er. W. Harte. -Over again, 
once more; with repetition. 

O kill not all iny kindred o'er again Dryden. 

—Over and above, besides; lieyond what is 
supposed or limited. 1 Chr. xxix. 3. * He 
gained, over and above, the good will of the 


hole troops of goblins pouted into the church- 
yard and began playing at leap-frog with the tomb- 
stonc.s, never stopping for an instant to take breath, 
but iTJertng the highest among them, one alter the 
other. Dtekens. 

Over (6'v6r), n. In cricket, a certain num- 
ber of bowls pitched by a bowler from one 
entl in succession, at the end of which the 
fielders pass over to different sides 
Over-aboimd (6'v6r-a-bound"), vi. To 
abound more than enough; to be super- 
abundant ‘So much does fructuous mois- 
ture o' ei -abound.’ J. Philips. 

Overact (o-v^r-akto. v.t. 1 . To act or per- 
form to excess; as, he overacted his part. 

Good men often blemish the reputation of their 
piety by overacting some things in religion 

Tillotion. 

2.f To over-influence; to act upon unduly 

The hope of inheritance overacts them, and on 
tongues' end enlarges their duty. Mtlton, 

Overact (6-v6r-akt'), v.i. To act more than 
is necessary. ‘ You overact when you should 
underdo,’ B. Jonson. 

Over-action (o-v^r-ak'shon), n. Exagger- 
ated or excessive action. 

Over-active (6-v6r-ak'tiv), a. Too active; 
too much given to action 
Overaffect (6'v6r-af-fekt"l, v.t To affect 
or love unduly or too muen Bp. Hall. 
Overagltate (6-v6r-ai'it-at), V. t To agitate 
or discuss beyond what is expedient. Bp. 
Hall 

Overall t (d'vCr-al), adv. All over; every- 
where. Spenser. 

Overalls (bV^r-glz), n. pi. Loose trousers of 
a light, stout material, worn over others by 
workmen, to protect them from being soiled ; 
waterproof leggings. 

Over-anxiety (6'v6r-ang-7i"e-ti),n. The state 
of being over-anxIous ; excessive anxiety. 
Hoget. 

Over-anxious (6- v^r-angh'shus), a. Anxious 
to excess 

It has a tendency to encourage in statesmen a 
meddling, intriguing, refining, cn/er-anxtons, over- 
active habit Brougham. 

Over-anxiously (d-ver-angk^shus-li), adv. 
In an over-anxious manner; with excessive 
solicitude 

Overarch (6- v6r-arch'), v.t. To arch over; 
tf> cover with an arch. 

Overarch <5-v6r-arch'), v.i. To hang over 
like an arch. ‘Brown with o'erarching 
shades. ’ Pope. 

Overawe (6-v6r-g0. V t. To restrain by awe, 
fear, or superior influence. 

A hundred thousand troops, well disciplined and 
commanded, will keep down millions of ploughmen 
and artisans. A few regiments of household troops 
are sufficient to overawe all the discontented spirits 
of a Urge capital. Macaulay. 

Overawed (6-v6r-ad'), p. and a. 1 . ke- i 
strained by awe — 2 Begarded as invested 1 
with an excessive power of inspiring awe. I 

Thus, free from c-nsure, ovtrctwed by fear, 1 

And praised for virtues that they scorn to wear, ’ 
The fleeting forms of inatesty engage 
Respect while stoiking o er life’s n 


8 narrow stage. 

Couper. 


Over-awfUlt (d-ver-a'ful), a. Excessively 
reverential; too much impressed v^ith feel- 
I ings of awe or reverence. ‘ To free ingenu- 
I ous minds from that over-awful esteem of 
I those more ancient than trusty fathers.' 
I Milton, 

! Overbalance (d-vSr-bal'ans), v. t. 1 . To more 
j than balance; to exceed in weight, value, 
or importance; to surpass; to preponderate 
over. ‘ For deeds always overbalance words. ' 
South. 

The hundred thousand pounds per annum, wherela 
we overbalance them in trade, must be paid us la 
money. Locke. 

2. To destroy the balance or equilibrium of; 
to cause to lose balance: often with reflexive 
pronouns; as, he overbalanced himself and 
fell 

Overbalance (6-v6r-bal'an8), n. Excess of 
weight or value; something more than an 
equivalent; as, an overbalance of exports. 

The mmd should be kept In a perfect indifference, 
not inclining to either side, any further than the 
overbalance of probability gives it the turn of assent 
and belief. Locke, 

Overbarren (6-v6r-bar'en), a. Excessively 
barren; very unproductive. Bacon. 
Overbattel f (6-v6r-bat'I), a. [Over, and 
obs. battel, fertile ] Too fertile or fruitful 
‘ Owe rbaffe/ grounds,’ Hooker. 

Overbear (6-v6r-bar'), v.t. 1 . To bear down; 
to overpower; to bring under; to overwhelm. 

‘ Weak shoulders overborne with burthening 
Shak. ‘ Oi;er6om« by numbers. ’ Sir 
J. Denham. 

The horror or loathsomeness of an object may 
overhear the pleasure which results from its great- 
ness, novelty, or beauty, dddtsoH. 

All together down upon him 
Bare, ns a wild wave in the wide North-sea, 

Green glnmncring toward the suniniit. bears, with all 
Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies, 

Down on .v bark, and overhears the bark 
And him that helms it, so they overbore 
Sir Lancelot and his charger I'enuyson. 

2. To overcome by argument, entreaty, im- 
portunity, effrontery, or the like. 

But Vivien deeming Merlin overborne 
By instance, recommenced, and let her tongue 
Rage like a fire among the noblest names. 

Tennyson. 

Overbear (o-ver-baF), v.i. To bear or bring 
forth fruit or progeny to excess 
Overbearing (6-ver-bar'ing), p. and Ow 

1. Bearing down; repressing; overwhelming. 

Take rare that the memory of the learner be not 
too much crowded with a tumultuous heap or <wr- 
bearing multitude of documents at one time, li’atts. 

2. Haughty and dogmatical; disposed or 
tending to repress or subdue by insolence or 
effrontery; as, an oyc/'ftearm£)r disposition or 
manner ‘You brutal overbearing pest.' 
J. H. Frere. 

Overbearingly (6-v6r-bar'ing li), adv. In 
an overbearing manner; imperiously; dog- 
matically 

Overbend (6-v6r-bend0, V. t. To bend to ex- 
cess ‘ Displacing or overbending our na- 
tural faculties.’ Donne. 

Overbend (6-v6r-bend'), v.i. To bend over. 
Overbid (6-v6r-bid'), vt To bid or offer 
beyond; to outbid 

You have p>» hid nil my past sufferings. 

And all iny future too. Dryden. 

Overbid (6-v6r-l>Ur), v.i To bid more than 
a Just price ; to offer more than an equiva- 
lent. 

Overblow (6-v6r-bl6'). v.i 1. To blow with 
too much violence. —2. t To blow over, or be 
past its violence. 

Overblow (6- v6r-bl6'), r. t. 1 To blow away; 
to dissipate by wind. ‘And when this cloud 
of sorrow’s overblown. ’ Waller. —2. In music, 
to i)low into too much ; as, a pipe is said 
to be overblown when the pressure of air 
forces it to sound an over-tone. Instead of 
its fundamental note. 

Overboard (6'v6r-b6rd), adv. Over the side 
of a ship; out of a ship or from on board; as, 
to (all ovei board — Thrown overboard (Jig.), 
discarded; deserted; betrayed, 

Overboil ( o*v6r-boir), v. i To boil over; to 
boll unduly. 

Nor i.s it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In the hot throng. Byron. 

Overbold (O'vdr-bOld^, a. Unduly bold; bold 
to excess; forward; impudent. ‘Saucy and 
overbold.’ Shak. 

Overboldly (6'v6r-b51d-li), adv. In an over- 
bold manner; impudently; forwardly. ‘If 
overboldly we have borne ourselves.’ Shak, 
OverbooklBh (o-vdr-bpk'Ish), o. Unduly or 
excessively given to books or study. 

You must forsake 

This evtrbookish humor. Ford, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; m«. met. h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tab, bfiU; oil, pound; ii, 8c. abune; y, Sc. fay. 
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OrarbOUnteouB (6-v6r-boun'td'U8), a. Boun- 
teous to excess. Milton. 

OvsrbOWt (6-v6r-bou'), v.t To bow or bend 
over; to bend in a contrary direction. 
*That old error . . . that the best way to 
straighten what is crooked is to overbow it.' 
Fuller. 

Overbreed (b-v6r-bred'), v t. To breed to 
excess or more than is necessary. 
Overbrigllt (6'v6r-brit), a. Bright to excess; 
too brignt. ‘ Eyes not downdropt nor over- 
bright. Tennyson 

Oyerbrlxn (d-v6r-brini'), vi l. To flow over 
the brim or edge^ said ot the llq^uid. — 2 To 
be so full as to overflow : said of the vessel 
or cavity in which any liquid is. ‘ Till the 
cup of rage o'erhriin. ’ Coleridge. 
Oyer-brimmed (6-v6r-brimd'),o Furnished 
with too large a brim ‘An over-hriimned 
blue bonnet. ’ Sir W. Scott. 

Oyerbrow (6-v6r-brou'), v.t To hang over; 
to impend. 

Where, tangled round the jealous steep. 

Strange shades oeybnnv the valhes deep. 

Collins. 

OyerbuUd (b-v6r-bild'), V t. 1. To build over. 

Terribly arched and aqudine his nose, 

And overbuilt with most impending brows. 

CowJ>er 

2. To build more than the area properly 
admits of, or than the population requires ; 
as, that part ot the town is overbuilt. 

OyerbuUd (6-ver-bild'), V.i. To build be- 
yond the demand; to build beyond one’s 
means. 

Oyerbulkt (6-ver-bulk'), v.t. To oppress by 
bulk; to overtower; to overwhelm. Shah. 
Oyerburden, Oyerburthen ( 6-v6r-b6r'dn, 
6-v6r-b6r'THn), v. t. To load with too great 
weight; to overload; as, to be overhxtrdene.d 
with work. Sir T More 
Oyer-burdensome (o - v6r - ber ' dn - sum), a. 
Too burdensome 

Euiaenes did nnt only think all carriages to be 
ovty-hiircieni,ofne, but the number of Ins men to be 
more troublesome than .Tvailable Ralet^^h. 

Oyerbum (d- v6r-b6rn'), v.t To bum too j 
much or unduly 

Take care you overburn not the turf : it is only to 
be burnt so as to make it break Mortimer. 

Oyerbum (d-v6r-bdrn'), V i To hum too 
mucli; to be overzoalous. 

Oyerbuming (d-vei -bdrn'iug), a Over- 
warm; unduly intense : excessive, as, over- 
hurnhig zeal. 

Oyerbuey (d-v6r-bi'zi), a Too busy. 
Oyerbuy (6-v6r-br), r f l To buy at too 
dear a rate Bp. Hall. 2 To buy to too 
great an extent. 

Chrercanopy (6-ver-kan'd-pi), V t. To cover 
as with a canopy. * A bank . . . quite ouer- 
canopied with lusciou.s woodbine ’ Shak. 
Oyercapablet (6-vdr-ka'pa*bl),a. Over liable 
or prone to: followed by of ‘Credulous 
and overcapable of such pleasing errors ’ 
Hooker. 

Oyercare (S'vdr-kar), a. Excessive care or 
anxiety. Dryden. 

Oyercareful (o-v^r-kaFful), a. Careful to 
excess. 

Oyercarkiligt (o-vdr-kark'ing), a. Too full 
of care; over-anxious. ‘Solicitously over- 
carking for the future ' Fuller. 

Oyercarry (6-v6r-kar'i), v.t. To cariy too 
far; to carry or urge beyond the proper 
point. Hayward. 

Oyercast (O-vdr-kast'), V. t l. To cloud ; to 
darken; to cover with gloom ‘The clouds 
that overcast our mom.’ Dnjderi. To 
cast or compute at too high a rate ; to rate 
too high. 

The King in his account of peace and calms did 
much overcast his fortunes. Bacon. 

3. To cover; to overspread. ‘The colour 
wherewith it overcasteth itself.’ Hooker.— 

4. To aew by running the thread over a 
rough edge. 

Oyeroat<mt (6-v6r-kach'), v. t. To overtake. 

' In the very door him overcaught.' Spenser. 
Oyer-oautlOUB (d-vdr-kft'shus), a. Cautious 
or prudent to excess. 

Over-oautiously (d-vdr-kft'shus-li), adv. In 
an over-cautious manner; cautiously to ex- 
cess. 

Oyerobanffe (d'ver-ch&nl), n. Excessive 
change ;flckleneB8. ‘A thing out of the 
over^nge of nature.' Beau. ^ FI. [Rare.] 
Overobarge (ft- V6r-chhrj0, V. t l. To charge 
or burden to excess; to oppress; to over- 
burden. *Ris overcharged Boul.' Shak. ‘The 
heavy load of abundance with which we 
oppress and oeercAar^re nature.' Raleigh.— 
a. To crowd too much; to fill too numerously. 

Our language it overchtvrgtd with consonants. 

Addison. 


8. To load with too great a charge, at a gun. 

‘ Like guns o’erdiarged.' Sir J, Denham.— 

4. To make an excessive charge against ; to 
jmt too great a debt upon; to rate too high. 

5. To exaggerate ; as, to overcharge a state- 
ment.-- Overcharged mine. See MINE. 

Oyerebarge (dVer-chkrj), n. An excessive 
charge, load, or burden ; a charge of more 
than is just in an account; a charge beyond 
I what is proper, as of a gun. 

Oyer-ClvU (6-v6r-siv'iI), a. Unduly or ex- 
cessively civil or polite; flatteringly or fawn- 
ingly civil. 

So over-violent, or over-dvtl, 

Thar every man witli him was god or devil Dryden. 

Oyerclean (5-v6r-kl6n0, v.t. To clean to 
excess ‘A knife and fork which had not 
been worn out with overdeaning.' Sir W. 
Scott. 

Oyerclimb (o-v6r-klim0, v t. To climb over. 
Surrey. 

Overcloud ( o-v6r-kloud' ), v. t To cover or 
overspread with clouds. ‘To overcloud joy 
with soiTow.' Abp. Laud. 

Over cloy (6-v6r-klol'), v.t. To All beyond 
satiety. Shak. 

Overcoat (6'v6r-k6t), n A coat worn over 
all the other dress; a top-coat; a greatcoat. 
Over-cold (0-v6r-k61d'X a 1. Cold or chill- 
ing to excess.— 2. 'Too frigid or unimpassion- 
ed. ‘An ovfr-coirf praise.’ Bp. Hall. 
Overcolour (6-v6r-kul'6r), v.t. To colour to 
excess or too highly ; hence, to exaggerate. 
Itoget 

Overcome (6-v6r-kum'), v.t. 1. To conquer; 
to vanquish; to subdue; as, to overcome 
enemies in battle. - 2 To surmount; to rise 
above; to get the better of 

I.ittle misfortunes that happened to them which of 
themselves they could never be able to overcome 

l.aiv 

3. To have sway over; to rule; to domineer 
over. ‘O’crcowtc with pride.' iS/iak.—At To 
spread over; to cover; to overflow; to sur- 
charge 

The trees . ... 

O'ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe. Shak. 

6 t To come upon ; to invade suddenly. 
'Overcome us like a summer cloud.’ Shak. 
Overcome (6-v6r-kum0, v.i. To gain the 
superiority; to be victorious. Rom. iii. 4. 
Overcomer (,o-v6r-kum'6r), One who 
vanquishes or surmounts. 

Overcomingly (6-v6r-kum'ing-li), adv. In 
the manner of one who overcomes; with 
superiority. Dr. H. More. 
Over-confidence (o-v6i-kon'fl-den8), n. The 
state of being over-confldent; excessive con- 
fidence 

Over-confident (6-v6r-kon'fi-dent), a. Con- 
I fldent to excess. 

Over-confidently (6-v6r-kon'fl-dent-li), adv. 
In an over-conflaent manner. 

Overcostly (6-v6r-ko8t'li), a. Unduly or ex- 
cessively costly or expensive. 

That they [ceremonies] ought to be many, and 
overcostly, no true Protestant wU affirm. Milton. 

Overcount (6-v6r-kount'), vt. l. To rate 
above the true value.— 2. To outnumber 

Shak 

Overcover (o-vSr-kuv'er), v.t To cover 
completely 'O'ercovered quite with dead 
mems rattling bones ’ ShaJe. 

Overcraw t (O-vOr-krftOi v.t To overcrow. 
Spenser. 

Over-credulous (o-v6r-kred'u-lu8), a. Cred- 
ulous to excess; too apt to believe. Milton. 
Overcrow (d-vdr-krO'), v. t. To triumph over; 
to overpower. 

O, I die, Horatio ; 

This potent poison ejuite o'ercrows my spirit. Shak. 

Over-cunning (6-v6r-kun'ing), a. Unduly or 
excessively cunning or ingenious. ‘ Un- 
advisedly over-cuiuMig in misunderstanding 
me. ' Marston. 

Over-curious (d-ver-kfi'ri-us), a. Curious 
or nice to excess. 

Overdare (6-v6r-dar0, v.t and i. To exceed 
in daring ; to dare too much or rashly ; to 
be too daring. 

: Overdaring (6-v6r-dar'ing), a. Unduly or 
I imprudently bold ; foolhardy; imprudently 
rash. 

I Overdark (d-v6r-dttrk'), odr. 'Till after dark. 

' [Rare.] 

j Whitefield would wander through Christ • Church 
I meadows overdark. North Brit. Rev. 

Overdate (6-ver-dAt'), v.t. To date beyond 
the proper period. ‘ His overdated minority. ' 
Milton. 

Overdealt (6'v6r-d6ix n. The amount over: 
the excess. ‘ The overdeal in the price will 
be double.' Holland. 


Over-dsUoate (O-v^r-deOi-k&tX a. Delicate 
or dainty to excess; ovemioe. Bp. BaU. 
Overdigbtt (6-v6r-dIt'), a. Decked over; 
overspread; covered over. Spenser. 
Over-dlllgsnt (0-v6r-diai-jenQ, a. Diligent 
to excess. 

Overdo (6.v6r-db0. v.t l. To do to excess; 
hence, to overact; to exagrerate. Shak.— 
2. To surpass or exceed in the performance. 

‘ Should do and almost overdo the deeds of 
Lancelot.' Tennyson. —8. To fatigue or 
harass by too much action or labour.— 4. To 
boil, bake, or roast too much; as, to overdo 
a mutton-chop. 

Overdo (o-v6r-d6’), v.i To labour too h.ard; 
to do too much. 

Nature . . . much oftener overdoes than under- 
does : . . . you will find twenty eggs with two yolks 
for one that has none. N Grew. 

Overdose (S'vSr-dos), n. Too great a dose. 
Overdose (O-ver-dos'), v.t To dose exces- 
sively. 

Overdraw (6-v6r-drft'), v.t. l. To draw upon 
for a larger sum than is due, or for a sum 
beyond one’s credit In the books of a com- 
pany; as, to overdraw one’s account with a 
bank.— 2. To exaggerate in representation, 
either in writing, speech, or a picture; as, 
to overdraw a tale of distress. 

Overdress (d-vfir-dres'), v.t and i. To dress 
to excess; to adorn too much. 

In all, let nature never be forgot, 

But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 

Nor overdress, nor leave her wholly bare, Pope. 

Overdrink (6-v6r-dringk'), v.t and i. To 
drink to excess. 

Overdrive (o-vSr-driv'l, v.t. To drive too 
hard or beyond strength. 

The flocks and herds with young arc with me; and 
if men should overdrive them one day, all the flock 
will die Gen. xxxiii. 13. 

Overdrownt (6-v6r-droun'), v. t To drown or 
drench to excess; to wet excessively. ‘Her 
overdrowned eyes. ’ Sir T Browne. 
Overdry (6- vSr-drlO, r.f. To dry too much. 
Burton. 

Overdry (6'v6r-dri), a. Too dry. 

Overdue (6'v6r-du), a. 1. Beyond the date 
or assigned limit; as, an overdue ship. — 
2 Past the time of payment, as a bill of ex- 
change 

Overdye (6-v6r-d!'). v.t To dye or tinge too 
deeply; to dye with ti different colour Shak. 
Over-eager (6-v6r-e'g6r), a. Too eager; too 
vehement in desire. 

Over-eagerly (6-v6r-§'g6r-li), adv. In an 
over-eager manner; with excessive eager- 
ness. ‘ Pursuing them over-eagerly into 
York.' Milton. 

Over-eagemesB (5-v6r-e'g6r-ne8), n. The 
state of being over-eager; excess of earnest- 
ness. 

Over-earnest ( 6 - v6r - 6r ' nest ), a. Earnest 
overmuch; too much in earnest; severe. 
Shak. 

Over-eamestnesB (d-v^r-^r'nest-nes), n. 
The state of being over-earnest ; excess of 
earnestness. 

Overeat (6-v6r-et'), v.t. l. To surfeit with 
eating: with reflexive pronouns; as, to over- 
eat one's self. —2. To eat or bite all over. 
Shak. [Rare.] 

Over-empty (6-v6r-em'ti), v. t To make too 
empty; to exhaust Carew. 

Over-^nrlch (o'v6r-en-rich"). v.t. To make 
too rich ; to make wealthy to excess. ‘ Wealth 
which could no longer be employed in over- 
enridiing a few.’ J S. Mill. 

Overest-f a. superl. Uppermost. Chaucer. 
Over-esTiimate (d-vfer-es'tim-at), n. An 
estimate that is too high; over-valuation. 
Over-estimate (o-vSr-es'tlm-at), v.t To es- 
timate too high; to overvalue. 
Over-exdted (6'v6r-ek-slt''ed), a. Too much 
excited. 

Over-exdtement (6'v6r-ek-slt"ment), n. 
The state of being over-excited ; excess of 
excitement. 

Over-exQUlslte (o-v^r-eks'kwi-zit), a. Ex- 
! cesslvely or unduly exquisite or exact ; too 
I nice; too careful or anxious. 

Peace, brother ; be not over -exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils Milton. 

Overeye t (6-v6r-i'), v.t l. To superintend; 

to inspect. —2 To observe; to witness. Shak. 
Overlhllt (6'v6r-fal), n. l. A cataract; the 
fall of a river. 

Tostatus addeth, that those which dwell near thoee 
falls of water, are deaf from their Infancy. Hke thoee 
that dwell near the overfalls of Nilus. Raleigh. 

2. Naut (a) a dangerous bank or shoal lying 
near the surface of the sea (6) A rippling 
or race in the sea, where, by the peouliarlttos 
of the bottom, the water is propelled wtfch 
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force, especially when the wind 

and tide or current set strongly together. 
Admiral Smyth. 

Over-flatlgUA (d'ver-fa-teg'O, n. Excessive 
fatigue. 

Ov»r-fatlgiie(6'v6r-fa-teg"), v.t To fatigue 
to excess. Wattg. 

Overfeed (6-v6r-f6d'), v.t. and i. To feed to 
excess 

Overfill (d-vfir-fll'), v.t To fill to excess; to 
surcharge. 

Over-fineneBB (O-ver-fSu'nes), n Excessive 
fineness; affected refinement or purity. 

* Over^neness not intelligible.' Tennyson. 

Over-flBh (6-v6r-fl8h0, V t. To fish too much 
or in excess; to fish so as unduly to diminish 
the stock. 

It lb thoujfht Uiat for some years back we have been 


Over-full (d-vdr-fpio, a. Too full ; surfeited, 

Ovar-ganwn (d-vAr^a'ri-snh v.t. To 
garrison to excess. ‘London is not over- 
garrisoned. ' Disraeli 

Cnrer-gase (6-v6r-gaz'), v.t and i. To gaze 
or lo^ over. [Rare. ] 

His altar the high places of the peaks 
Of earth's o'er^g^axiug mountains. Byron. 

Overget t (6-v6r-get0, v.t. To reach; to over- 
take. Sir P. Sidney. 

To gild over; to 
To gird or bind 
To give over or 


! Over^d (S-vAr^gildO, v.t. 
varnish. 


ever jishtug- common herring 

111. London News 

Overfloat (0 v6r-fl6t'), v.t. To overflow; to 
inundate 

The town is fill'd with slaughter and o'erjloats. 

With a red deluge, their increasing moats Dryden. 

Overflourlsll (6-ver-flu'rish), v t. i To make 
excessive display or flourish of Collier — 
2. To flourish or adorn superflcliilJy Shak 
Overflow (6-v6r-fl6'), v.t. 1. To flow or spread 
over; to inundate; to cover with water 
or other fluid. ‘Whose foundation was 
overjlown with a flood ' Job xxii. 16 

I would be loath to have you overflown with a 

honey-bag, signior. Shak 

And built their castles of dissolving sand 
To watch them overflow'd. Tennyson. 

2. To All and run over the brim of. ‘ New 
milk that . . . overjiom the pails.’ Dryden 
Z. To deluge; to overwhelm; to cover. ‘ At 
such times the northern nations overflowed 
all Christendom. ’ Spenser. 

The participle overflown is among the examples 
used we sec by such excellent writers as Swift and 
Bentley, yet flown is not the participle of floio but of 
fly. Todd 

Overflow (6-v6r-fl6'), V.i. l. To flow over, to 
swell and run over the brim or banks ; as, 
the river overflows —2 To be so full that 
the contents run over the brim. ‘Ere yet 
with blood our ditches overflow. ’ Dryden — 
8. To be abundant; to abound. Is. x. 22 
Overflow (6'v6r*fl6), n 1. An inundation; 
a flowing over ‘ Every overflow of the Nile ’ 
Arhuthnot. — - 2. Superabundance ; exuber- 
ance. ‘ Overflows of liiiht.’ Locke. 

Did he break nut mto tears? 

In great nieasure.>-A kind overflow of kindnes.s 
Shak 

' Overflowing (6-v6r-fl6'ing), a Abundant , 

, copious; exuberant. ‘ Tlie boundless, over- 
flying, bursting gladness.’ Shelley 
’ Overflowing (d'v6r-fl6-ing), n. Superabund- 
ance; Buridus; overflow 
He was ready to bestow the overflowings of his 
full mind on anybody who would start a subject 
^ .Vforan/iTy 

Overflowingly <d-v6r-fld'ing-li), adr. loan 
^ overflowing manner; exuberantly ; in great 
' abundance. 

OverflOBll (6-v6r-flu8h'), v.t. To flush to ex- 
cess. 

Overflutter (d-v6r-flut'6r), v t To flutter 
or hover over. Donne. 

Overflux (o'v^r-fluks), n. Excess; exuber- 
ance. ' An overfiux of yovdh.’ h'onrd (Rare.] 
Overfly (6- v6r-m'), tJ.f. To pass ovei or cross 
by fligbt. 

A sailing kite 

Can scarce o'trfly them in a day and night 

Dryden. 

Overfond (6-v6r-fond'), a. Fond to excess; 
doting. Milton. 

Overfondly (5-v6r-fond'II), ado. In an over- 
fond manner; with excessive fondness. 
Over-fioroe (^V6r-t6n), n. Excessive force; i 
violence. Dryden [Rare ] ( 

Over-forward (o-v^r-foriwfird), a. Forward 
to excess. ' 

Over-fonrardneBB (d-v6r-foriw6rd-nes), n. 
The state of being over-forward ; too great 
liorwardness or readiness; officiousness. Sir 
M HaU. 

Over-free (6-ver-fr60» Free to excess. 
Overfireigllt (6-ver-fr&t'), v.t To load or 
freight too hwvily; to All with too great 
quantity or onmbers, * Wyonioverflreighted 
with people.’ Carew. ‘I saw, I h^ Love’s : 
pinnace ooerfraught. ' Donne. i 

Over-frleie (b-ver-fr&n^ v.t To cover over ‘ 
or overlay, as with a frieze. ‘ Bonnets . . . 
<n?er-/rieud with flat gold of damasks. ’ Hall 
Over-front t (6- ver-frunto, v. t. To conf ron t ; 
to withstand. Milton. 
Over-fnittfril(b*ver'frflt'fRl),a. Fruitful to 
excess; too luxuriant 'An over-fruitful , 
fancy.’ Dryden. 


Dr. a. More. 

(6-v6r.g6rd'), v t 
too closely. Milton. 

Overgive (6-v6r-giv'), v.t 
surrender. ‘ And to the Saxons overgive their 
government' Spenser. 

Overglad ( d-v6r-glad'), a. Unduly or ex- 
cessively glad. 'Overglad to meet you in a 
fray. ’ Disraeli. 

Overglance (O-vCr-glans'). v.t To glance 
over; to run over with the eye. ‘1 will 
nverglance the superscript.’ Shak 
Overglide (6-v6r-glid'), v.t To glide over. 
Wyatt. 

Overgloom (6-v6r-gl6m'), v t. To cover with 
gloom ; to render gloomy. ‘ Touched and 
overgloo^ned by memories of sorrow.’ De 
Quincey. 

Overgo (d-v^r-goO, v.t l. To exceed; to 
surpass. ‘ A wit so far overqoing his age. ’ 
Sir P. Sidney.— 2. f To subdue; to weigh 
down; to oppress. ‘Sad-hearted men, much 
overgone with care.’ Shak.~Zf To cover 
Chapman.— A To pass over or through. 

How many weary steps. 

Of many weary miles you have o'ergone Shak 

Overgorge (6-v6r-gorj0, v.t To gorge to ex- 
cess. 

T o turn purveyor to an ootergorg'd 

And bloated spider, till the pamper'd pest 

Is made familiar Cowper 

Overgrace (o-vdr-gras'J, v.t To honour un- 
duly, excessively, or aoove measure. 

That you think to over^race me with 
The marriage of your sister, troubles me. 

Bean < 3 * FI 

Overgraste.t a. Overgrown with grass. 
Spenser. 

Overgreat (o' v6r-grat), a. Toogi'eat Locke. 
Overgreedy (d-ver-gred'i), a (i reedy to ex- 
cess 'Overgrecdy\o\ii.’ Shak 
Overgn^een (d-vdr-gren'), v t. 1 To cover 
with verdure — 2.t To colour favourably; to 
embellish. 

For what rare I who calls me well or ill, 

I bo you o'ergreen my bad, my good allow? Shak 

Overgross (O-vdr-grosO, Gross to excess 

Bacon. 

Overgrow (6-v6r-gr6'). vt. l. To cover with 
growth or herbage : generally in past pai'ti- 
ciple; as, a ruin overgrown with ivy ‘A 
wretched ragged man, o'ergrown, with hair ’ 
Shak 

The green used to be close shaved and rolled till 
It was as smooth as a velvet mantle ; now it is rough 
anti overgroivu Sir IF. Scott 

2. To grow lieyond; to rise above Morti- 
mer S.fTo subdue; to weigh down; to 
oppress. ‘When they’re o'ergrown wltli 
labour. ’ Beau <Se FI 

OverCTOW (6-v6r-gr6'), v.i To grow beyond 
the fit or natural size. 

Great evils result from oxter^own kingly power 
even where It stops far short of despotism. 

Brougham 

Overgrowth (6V6r-gr6th), n Exub^ant or 
excessive growth. ‘A wonderful overgrowth 
in riches.’ Bacon. 

Overhail,] Overhalet (d-v&r-h&V), v.t To 
overhaul. 

Overhand (d'vdr-hand), adv. W ith the hand 
over the object; with the knuckle upward ; 
with the hand above the elbow: opposed to 
underhand; as, he bowls overhand. 

It is not the custom to put the knife in the mouth, 
and the spoon is not generally used overhand, but 
under Dickens. 

Overhand (d'v^r-hand), a. In cricket, with 
the hand above the elbow or over the bowl; j 
round-arm; as, overhand bowling, I 

Overhand t (6'v6r-hand),n. ITie upper hand; i 
superiority. ‘ Gotten thereby a i^eat over- i 
hand or\ me.' Sir T. More. j 

Overhanded (d'ver-hand-ed), a. Haviuuthe 
hand above the object or above the elbow; I 
overhand. I 

Overhandle (6-ver-han'dl), v.t To handle ! 
too much; to mention too often. ‘Your idle | 
overhandled theme.’ Shak. 

Overhang (fi-ver-hangO. v.t. i To Impend 
or hang over.— 2. To Jut or project over. 
‘A promontory that overhangs the sea.’ 
Pope. 'Where bordering hazel overlings 
the streams. ’ Oay. i 


Overhang (fi-ver-hang'), v.i. To jut over. 

The rest was craggy cliff that overhHMg 
Still as it rose impossible to climb. MUton. 

Overhang (d'v6r-hang), n. A projecting 
portion. 

Overhappy (6-v6r-hap'l), a. Happy to ex- 
cess; too happy. Shak. 

Overharden (0-v6r-httrd'n), v t. To harden 
too much; to make too hard. ‘ Overhardened 
steel.’ Boyle. 

Overhardy (O-ver-hftrd'i), a. Excessively or 
unduly hardy, daring, or confident; fool- 
hardy. Gascoigne. 

Overhaste (6'v6r-liaBt), ? 1 . Too great haste. 
Bacon. 

OverhastUy ( S-v^r-h&st'i-li ), adv. In an 
overhasty manner; with too much haste. 

Excepting myself and two or three more that mean 
not overkasitly to marry. Nales 

OverhastlnesB (5-v6r-hast'i-nes), 7i. The 
state of being overhasty ; too much haste ; 
precipitation Sir J. lieresby. 

Over^Sty (o-v^r-hast'i), a. Too hasty; 
rash ; precipitate ‘Not overhasty to cleanse 
or purify ’ Ham/rnond. 

Overhaul (6-v6r-hftT), v t l To turn over 
for examination; to examine thoroughly 
with a "View to repairs.— 2. To re-examine, 
as accounts,— 3. To gain upon ; to make up 
with ; to overtake. — To overhaul a tackle 
(naut.), to open and extend the several parts 
of a tackle so as to separate the blocks in 
order that they may be again placed in a 
state of action.— To oivr/ta?<f a ship (naut), 
(a) to come up with or gain ground upon 
her. (b) To search a ship for contraband 
goods. 

Overhaul, Overhauling (o'vCr-hai, 6'v6r- 
hftl-ing), n Examination ; inspection ; re- 
pair; as, the vessel has got a thorough over- 
haul 

Overhead (6-v6r-hed'),adi' l Aloft; above; 
in the zenith; in the celling or story above. 

Overhead the skylarks sang in jocund rivalry, 
mounting higher and higher, as if they would have 
bc.iten their wings against the sun Cornhtll Mag 

2 Per head; properl) two words. See under 
Head. 

Overhead (6'v6r-hed). a. Applied to what 
is above or aloft —Overhead crane, a crane 
which travels on elevated beams in a work- 
shop, or on high scaffolding above a struc- 
ture — Overhead gear, driving gear above 
I the object driven - Overhead steam-engine, 
an engine in which the cylinder is above 
, the crank, the thrust motion being down- 
ward 

Overhear (o-vtT-her'), u.f. i To hear what 
is not addressed to the hearer, or not In- 
tended to be heard by liinr, to hear by acci- 
dent or stratagem. 

I am in\ isihle, 

And I will overhear their Liuifcrence Shak. 

2 t To hear told over ; to hear from begin- 
ning to end 

I stole into a neighbour thicket by, 

An<l overheard wh.it you .shall overhear Shak. 

Overheat (6-vCr-h6t'), v t To heat to excess. 
Overheairy ( 6-v6r-he'vi ), a. Excessively 
heavy; weighing too much Sir T. More. 
Overhelet (d-ver-hel'), v t To cover over, 
"riiy hair, thy beard, thy wings o'erhel'd 
with snow. ’ B. Jonson 
Overhend t (6-v6r-hend'), v.t To overtake. 

AU his fair leman, flying through a brook, 

He overhent, nought moved with her piteous look. 

Spenser. 

Overhlgh (6-v6r-hi'), a Too high ‘ Look- 
ing overkigh. ' Drayton. 

Overhlghly (d-v^r-hrii), adv. In an over- 
high manner; too much. ‘ Overhighly com- 
mended. ’ Raleigh. 

Overhip t (6-v6r-hip'), V. t To Jump or leap 
over; to overijass. ' When the time is over- 
hipt ' Holland. 

Overhold t (6-v6T-hoId'), v t To overvalue ; 
to estimate at too dear a rate 

If he overhold Ills price so much. 
Well none of him. Shak. 

Overhung (O-ver-hung'), a. H ung or covered 
over; adorned with hangings. 

To him tlio upholsterer is no Ponti/f, neither Is any 
Drawing ru-mi a Temple, were it never .so bcgiit 
and overhung. Carlyle. 

Over-llltbrill(d'ver-in-form"), v.t. To fill too 
full or exuberantly; to overfill. ‘Wit so 
exuberant that It over-informs lit tenement ' 
Johnson. 

OveriiBue (d'vfir-lsh-fl), n An excessive 
issue ; an issue in excess of the conditions 
which should regulate or control It See 
the verb. 

He performed the most base and pernicious frauds 
on the currency, which he not only debased by an 


F&te. fir, fat, fgU; mft, met, h6r; pine, pin; nflte, not, mhve; tfibe, tub, bull: oil, pound; tl. So. Bbune; % So. tsy. 
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0V€rissM of (government paper, but actually changed 
by secret forgeries, Brot^Aam. 

OverlBttte (5-v6r.i»h'fi), v.t To Issue fn 
excess, as bank-notes or bills of exchange, 
either beyond the number authorized by 
law, or warranted by the capital stock, or 
beyond the wants of the public, or the abil- 
ity of the issuer to pay; to issue contrary to 
prudence or honesty. 

Chreijoy (6-v6r-joi0, v.t To give great or 
excessive Joy to; to transport with gladness: 
generally in past participle. ‘ A schoolboy 
. . . overjoyed with finding a bird’s nest.' 
Shak. 

Overjoy (d'v6r-joi), n. Joy to excess; trans- 
port. Shak. 

Overjump (6-v6r-jump'), v.t To Jump over; 
to overleap; hence, to pass over; to pass 
without notice; to permit to pass. ‘Can not 
so lightly overjump his death,’ Marstm. 
Overklnd (6-v6r-k!nd'), a. Kind to excess; 
kind beyond deserts; unnecessarily kind. 
Shak. 

OverklndneSB (b'vfir-kind-nes), n. The state 
of being overkind; excessive kindness. 
Over-kl^ (d'v6r-king), n. A king holding 
sway over several petty kings or princes. 

At last having put Norway under his feet . . , 
Harold gave it tiie death-blow by dividing the con- 
(jnered country atiiong his many children, over whom 
in his last days of decrepitude he established as truer- 
kitin' in the Drontheim district his darling son Eric 
Bloody-axe Bain. Rev. 

Overknowlng (6-v6r-n6'ing), a. Too know- 
ing or cunning: said disparagingly. ‘The 
understanding overknowing , misknowing, 
dissembling ’ Bp. Hall. i 

Overlabour (6-v6r-la'b6r), v.t l. To harass 
with toll Dryden ~ 2 'J’o execute with too | 
much care. Sir W Scott. i 

Overlade (0-v6r-la<r), v t. To load witli too ; 
great a cargo or other burden ; to overbur- | 
(len; to overload. ‘ For men may overlade a 
ship or barge ’ Chaucer. 

Overland (6'v6r-land), a. Passing by land; 
made or performed upon or across the land, 
as, an overland Journey. 

Overlap (d-v6r-lap'), v.t To lap or fold over; 
to extend so as to lie or rest upon; as, one 
slate on a roof overlaps another. 

Overlap (6'v6r-lap), n. The lapping of one 
thing over another; specifically, in geol the 
extension or spread of a superior stratum 
over an inferior so as to cover and conceal 
its edges. 

Overlarge ( d ' v6r -IfirJ ), a. Too large; too 
great, Jeremy Collier 

Overlargeness (d-v^r-larj'nes), n. The qua- | 
lity of being overlargc ; excess of size ! 
Cheyne, { 

Overlasbt (d-ver-lash'), v.i. l. To exagger- i 
ate; to boast or vaunt too much. Bp. Hall 
2 To proceed to excess. Boyle 
Overlasblngt (oV6r-lash-liig), n. Excess; 
exaggeration. ‘Before whose bar we shall 
once give an account of all o\xr overlashings.' 
Bp. Hall. 

Overlasblnglyt (o-vSr-lash'ing-li), ado. Ex- 
travagantly; with exaggeration. 

Although 1 be far from their opinion who write too 
overlashtngly. that the Arabi.in tongue is in use in 
two third parts of the mh.rbited woild, yet I find that 
It extendeth where the religion of Mahomet is pro- 
fessed. Brrrnvood. 

Overlate (5-v6r-lat'), cl. Too late ; delayed 
too long. ‘Floods of ovcrlatr tears.’ Bp. 
Han 

Overlavlsb (d'v6r-lav-ish), a. Lavish to ex- 
cess 

Overlay (d'vdr-ia), n. lu printing, a piece 
of paper pasted upon the tympan-sheet at a 
spot where the impression is desired to be 
dark and effective, or for the purpose of ob- | 
tainliig a regular and Hat impression 1 

Overlay (6-v6r-la'), v.t l. To lay too much 
upon ; to oppress with incumbent weight ; j 
to overwhelm. 

When any country is over/aid by the multitude 
which live upon it, there Is a natural necessity com- 
pelling it to disburthen itself. RnLetnA. 

2. To cover or spread over the sui’face. 

‘ Cedar overpaid with gold.’ Milton. 

See them cmerlaid I 

With narrow moon-lit slips of silver cloud. j 

Tennyson. 

8, To smother with close covering, or by 
lying upon. 

And this woman's child died In the night ; because 
she overlaid it. i Ki. iii. 19. 

4. To obscure by covering; to cloud; to over- 
cast, ‘ As when a cloud his beam doth over- 
lay.' Spenser. 

Physical astronomy, at the period of which we 
speak, eclipsed and overlaid theoretical mechanics, 
as. a little previously, dynamics had edinsed and , 
superseded statics. iVhewell. j 


5. To span; to join the opposite sides of. 

And mxrlay 

With this portentous bridge the dark abyss. Milton. 
0. In printing, to put an overlay on. 
Overlaying (6'v6r-ia-ing), n. A superficial 
covering. Ex. xxxvili 17. 

Overleap (d-v6r-16p'). v.t 1. To leap over; 
to pass or move from side to side by leaping. 

Overleaped all bound 
Of hill or highest wall, and sheer within 
Lights on his feet. MtUon. 

2. Fig. to omit or pass over. ‘ Let me o’er- 
fea» that custom,' Shak.— To overleap one's 
self, to exert one’s self too much in leaping; 
to leap too far. ‘ Vaulting ambition whicli 
o'erleaps itself.' Shak. 

Over-leather (6'v6r-leTH-6r), n. Upper 
leather ; the leather which forms or is in- 
tended to form the upper part of a shoe. 
‘Such shoes as my toes look through the 
over-leather.' Shak. 

Overleaven (6-v6r-lev'n), v t 1 . To leaven 
too much ; to cause to rise and swell too 
much. B. Jonson. — 2. To mix too much 
with ; to corrupt. 

Some habit that too much o'erleavetis 
The form of plausive manners. Shak. 

Over-liberal (d-v6r-lib'6r-al), a. Too 
liberal; too free; abundant to excess; as, 
over-liheral diet. 

Over-Uherally (d-v6r-llb'6r-al-t), adv. in an 
over-liberal manner; too freely. Milton. 
Overlie (6-v6r-li'), v.t. To lie over or upon. 
Overllgbt (p'v6r-lit), n. Too strong a light 
‘ An overloght maketh the eyes dazelL’ 
Bacon. 

Over light (6-v6r-Ut'), a. Too light; too 
frivolous or trifling; thoughtless; giddy. 

‘ Ever overlight and merry.’ Ascharn. 
Overllness + (b'ver-li-nes), n. Carelessness ; 
superficiality. ‘We lament the overllness 
of preaching ’ Waterhouse. 

Overlive (6-v6r-liv'), vt To outlive; to 
live longer than; to survive. Tennyson 
Overlive (d-v6i‘-liv'), V. i 1 . To live too long 

Wliy do I truerltve f 

Why am 1 mock’d with death, and lengthen’d out 
To deathless pam. Milton. 

2. To live too fast or too actively. Browning. 
[Rare in both senses ] 

Overllver (o-ver-liv'er), n. One that lives 
longest ; a survivor. HoUnshed. 

Overload (o-v6r-16d'), v. t To load with too 
heavy a burden or cargo; to overburden; to 
overcharge ; as, to overload a wagon ; to i 
overload the memoij with trifling details ; j 
to overload a ceiling with ornament j 

Over-logical (6- v6r-loj'ik-al), a. To< > logical ; 
adhering too much to the mere forms or 
rules of logic. Milton. 

Overlong (6-vdr-long'), a. Too long. 

I have transgressed the laws of oratory in making 
my periods and parentheses overlong. Boyle. 

Overlook (o-v6r-luk'), v.t l. To view from 
a Iiigher place. | 

And Titan, tired m the mid-day heat, j 

With burning eye dul hotly overlook them. Shak j 

2. To rise or be elevated above ; to rise so 1 
high as to afford the nicaiio of looking down , 
oil. j 

Four gray walls, .and four gray towers, I 

Overlook a spat e of flowers. Tennyson 

3 To see from behind or over the slioulder 
of another ; to see from a higher position. 

‘ Overlooking my paper while I write. ' Dry- 
den.— A To view fully; to peruse. 

When thou shall have overlooked this give these 
fellow.s some means to the king. Shak. 

5. To inspect ; to superintend ; to oversee : 
implying care and watchfulness. | 

He was present in person to truerlook the magis- 
trates. Spenser. j 

«. To review ; to examine a second time or 
with care.— 7. To pass over indulgently; to I 
excuse ; not to punish or censure ; as, to ! 
overlook faults; to overlook an insult.— 8. To j 
look beyond or by so as to disregard or 
neglect; to sliglit. 

They overlook truth In the judgment they pass on ‘ 
adversity and prosperity. Atterbury. 

9, t To bewitch by looking on ; to confound ; i 
to unsettle. j 

Beshrew your eyes, 

That have o'erlooked me and divided me. Shak. 


over another : a feudal au^rior ; a master. 
* His king ana averlwd. ' sir W. Soott. 
OverlorajOilp (d-vAr-lord'ship), tv. The 
state, office, or dignity of an overlord. J. 
li. Qreen. 

Overlove (O-vfir-luvO, V. t. To love to excess ; 
to prize or value too much. Bp. Hall. 
Over-luscious (d-vfer-lush'us), a. Too 
luscious ; excessively sweet. Bacon. 
Overlusty (O-vdr-lust'i), a. Too lusty ; over- 
full of life or spirit; too lively or merry. 

‘ The confident and overlusty French.’ ShM. 
Overly (6'v6r-li), a. [A. Sax, oferlice.] 1. Care- 
less ; negligent ; inattentive ; slight ; super- 
ficial ; casual, [Old English and Scotch. ] 
The courteous citizen bade me to his feast 
With hollow wcM-ds and overly request. Bp. Hall, 

2. Excessive ; too much. Coleridge. [Rare,] 
Overly (6'v6r-lB, adv. 1. Carelessly ; slightly. 
Bailey. — 2. Extremely ; above measure. 
Chambers’s Journal. 

Over-ma«nlfy (d-v6r-mag'ni-fi), v.e. To 
magnify excessively ; to enlarge too much. 
Bp. Hall. 

Over-malapert (6-v6r-mal'a-pert), a. Too 
malapert or impudent. Prynne. 
Overmaxmer t (6'v6r-man-n6r), adv. Above 
measure ; excessively. Wiekliffe. 
Overmarch (6-v6r-mftrch'), v.t. To over- 
fatigue or exhaust by too much marching ; 
to cause to march too far. ‘The princess 
horse were overmarched. ' Baker. 
Overmast (o-ver-mast'), v.t To furnish 
with a mast or with masts that are too long 
or too heavy for a vessel, Dryden. 
Overmaster f6-v6r-mas't6r), V t 1. To over- 
power ; to subdue ; to vanquish 

For your desire to know what is between its, 
O’ermaster 't as you may. Shak. 

‘It Is true,' saiil the baron, slowly, and as If over- 
mastered by the tone and mien of an imperious 
chieftain. Lord lytton. 

2.t To retain by superior force; to have in 
one’s power. ‘ The crown that thou o'ermas- 
ierest. ’ Shak. 

Overmatch (6-v6r-mach'), v.t. To be too 
powerful for; to conquer; to subdue; to 
suppress by superior force. Milton. 
Overmatch (6'v6r-mach), n. One superior in 
power ; one able to overcome. ‘ Spain Is no 
overmatch for England.’ Bacon. 
Overmeasure (o-v^r-mezh'Or), v.t To 
measure or estimate too largely. Baeon. 
Overmeasure (6'v6r-mezh-flr), n. Excess of 
measure ; something that exceeds the mea- 
sure proposed. 

Overmeddle (o-v^r-medT), v.i. To meddle 
unduly. 

Overmeddling (6-v6r-medling), n. Exces- 
sive or undue interference. ‘Justly shent 
for their overmeddling. ’ Fuller. 
Over-mellow (6- v6r-mel'16), a. Too mellow ; 
overripe ‘ The full-juiced apple, waxing 
over-mellow ’ Tennyson. 

Over-merit t (6'v6r-me-rit), n. Excessive 
merit Bacon. 

Over-mlckle ( 6‘v6r-mik-l ), a. adv. and n. 
Overmuch [Old English and Scotch.] 
Overmix (o-v6r-miks5, v t. To mix with too 
much. ‘Or little pleasure overmixt with 
woe. ’ Creech. 

Overmodest (o-v6r-mod'est), a. Modest to 
excess; bashful. 

It IS the courtier’s rule, that overmodest suitors 
seldom speed. Hales. 

Overmodestly (d-v^r-mod'est-li), adv. Too 
modestly. 

Overmoist (o'vSr-moist), a. Too moist 

Bacon. 

Overmoisture (6- v6r-moiB'tur), n. Excess 
of moisture. Bacon. 

Ovennore,t adv. Beyond; also; moreover. 
Chaucer. 

Over-morrow t (6'v6r-mo-ro), n. The day 
after to-morrow. Bible, 1561. 

Overmost (o'vCr-most), a Highest; over 
the rest in authority. Fabyan. 
Overmount (6-v6r-mount'), v.t To sur- 
mount; to go higher than. Shak. 
Overmuch (o'v6r-much), a. Too much; ex- 
ceeding what is necessary or proper. 
Overmuch (6'v6r-much), adv In too great 
a degree 

The fault which we find in them is that they over- 
much abridge the church of her power in these 
thinjfs. Hooker. 


Overlooker (6-v^r-luk'6r), n. One that 
overlooks; an overseer; a superintendent. 

Overloop t (6'v6r-15p>, n. One of the decks 
of a vessel ; orlop (which see). 

In extremity we carry our ordnance better than we 
were wont, because our nether overloops arc raised 
commonly from the water. Raleigh. 

Overlord (d-v^r-lordO, n. One who is lord 


Overmuch (6'v6r-much), n. More than suf- 
ficient. MUton. 

Overmuohness (S'vdr-much-nes), n. Super- 
abundance B. Jonson 

Overmultiply (6-v6r-mul'ti-pli), v.t To 
multiply or repeat too often. Bp. JBaU. 

Overmtutiply (S-vCr-mul'ti-pll), v.i To 
multiply too rapidly or in too greatnumbars. 


oh, cAaiu; th, Bo. loch; g,go; J,joh; 
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^ Overredt (d-vdr-redO, v. t. To smear with a 
red colour. 

Co prick thy face and ov*rr€d thy fear. 

Thou lily>livered boy. ShaJk. 

Oyer-reflne {6V6r-r6-nn"), v.t To refine too 
much ; to refine with an undue amount of 
subtlety. 

Over -refinement (6"v6r-re-fln'ment), n. 
Excessive refinement ; refinement with ex- 
cess of subtlety or affectation of nicety. 

This is perhaps the most remarkable of Mr. Burke’s 
writings, in respect of the profound and striking 
views of political principles which it expounds, ac- 
companied, however, witn some over-rtJintmeMt. 
j Brouf^ham, 

Over-rent (6-v6r-rent'). V t. To i-ent at too 
I high a rate; to rack-rent. 

I Override f6-v6r-rid0, vX l. To ride over; 
hence, to trample down ; to supei'sede ; to 
annul ; as, this act overrideg all previous 
acts. 

The carter (n>erriddeH with his carte ; 

Under the wheel ful low he lay adown. Chauctr- 

2. To ride too much; to fatigue by riding — 
8 To outride ; to pass in riding. ‘ I overrode 
him on the way. Shak.— To override one's 
commission, to discharge one’s office in too 
arbitrary a manner, or with too liigh a hand. 
Over-rlghteoUB (6-v6r-rit'yu8),tt. Righteous 
overmuch; affecting excessive sanctity. Mo- 
get. 

Over-rigid (6- v6r-ri'jld), a. Too rigid; too 
strict Ash 

Over-rigorous (O-ver-rig'or-us), a. Too rig- 
orous. Prymie. 

Overripe (6'v6r-rlp), a. Ripe or matured 
to excess. 

We may not be forced to trust the matter so long 
agitated, and now overripe for settlement, to chance, 
to the unopened future. Giadslotte 

Overrij^n (6-v6r-rIp'n), v.t To make too 
ripe. ‘Why droops my lord, like overripened 
com?’ Shak. 

Overroast ( S-vSr-rost'), v t. roast too 
much. Shak. 

Overrule (6-v6r-rol'), v, t. l. To influence or 
control by predominant power; to influence 
or turn in a certain direction; to have sway 
over *A passion which absolutely over- 
rules him.’ South. 

What if they be such as will be overruled with 
some one, whom they dare not displease // httei/i. 

2. In law, to rule against or reject; as, the 
plea was overruled by the court. 

Overrule (o-vdr-rolO, v.i To govern; to ex- 
ercise control; to prevail. 

Thus he that overruled 1 overswayed. Bhak. 

Overruler (6-v6r-rbr6r), u. One who con- 
trols, directs, or governs 
Overruling (6-v6r-r6ring), p. and a. Exert- 
ing superior and controlling power; as, an 
oveiTtuing Providence. ‘ An overruling im- 
pulse of conscience and duty.’ Sir R 
L’Estrange. 

Sin and sorrow and pain, the hidden overrultug 
presence of inexorable moral powers working out in 
the predestined doom of mortals the solution of moral 
conflicts, may constitute the mam motive of Greek 
tragedy Dr Catrd. 

OverruUngly (O-ver-rdl'ing-li), adv. In an 
overruling manner. 

Overrun (6- v6r-run'), v.t. i . To run or spread 
over ; to grow over ; to cover all over ; as, 
the garden is overrun with weeds. 

<And now the lovely face but half appears, 

O'errun with wrinkles and deformed witli tears 
Adduou 

2. To harass by hostile incursions; to over- 
come and take possession of by an invasion. 
‘A commonwealth may be overrun by a 
powerful Jieighbour.' Swift. 

They err, who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by assault. Milton. 

• 8. To outrun ; to run faster than another 
and leave him behind. 

Ahiinaaz ran by the way of the plain, and overran 
Cushi a Sam. xviU, 33. 

4 To injure by treading down. ‘Now is all 
trampled and overrun.’ Spenser .— To 
subdue; to oppress. ‘That none of tliem 
the feeble over rc a.’ Spenser.— Q. Inprinting, 
to carry over parts of lines or pages in cor- 
rection, in the contraction or extension of 
columns, or when new matter has to be in- 
serted. 

Overrun (fi-v6r-run'), v.i. l. To become 
superabundant or excessive; to overflow; to 
run over.— 2. In printing, to extend beyond 
its due or desired length; as, a line or page 
overruns. 

Ovemmner (6-v6r-mn'6r), n. One that over- 
runs. ‘Vandal ov«mmner«.’ Lovelace. 


Over-multitude (d-v^r-mul'tl-tfid), v.t. To 
exceed in number; to outnumber. 'The 
beasts would over-multitude their lords.’ 
Milton. 

Ovemame (O-v^r-namO, v.t. To name over 
or in a series. 

I pray thee, ofi>ername them; and aisthou namest them 
I will describe them Shak. 

Ovemeat(dVer-ndt), a Unnecessarily neat; 
excessively neat Spectator. 

Ovemloe (6-v6r-nis'), a. Excessively nice ; 
fastidious. Ghtp. 

Ovemioely (6-v6r-nisli), adv. In an over- 
nice manner; too nicely. Congreve 
Oyemiglitid 'v6r-nit), n. Night before bed- 
time. ‘If I had given you this at overnight’ 
Shak. 

Overnight (6'v6r-nlt), adv. 1. Through the 
night ; as, he staid overnight ~ 2. In the 
course of the night or evening ; in the eve- 
ning before. 

I had been telling her all that happened cvei-nxght. 

Dickens 

Ovemlme,t v.t pp. overnome. To overtake 
Chaucer. 

Ovemolse (O-v^r-nolzO. ^ To overpower 
by noise. ‘No mirth or music overnoise your 
fears ’ Cowley. 

Overoffloe t ( 6-v6r-of fls ), v. t To lord over 
by virtue of an office. Shak. 
O^m-offioious (6'v6r-of-fl"8hu8), a. Too offi- 
cious; too ready to intermeddle; too im- 
portunate. 

This is an over-ojffictous truth, and is always at a 
man's heels; so that if he looks about iiitu, he must 
lake notice of it. yeretuy Collte>- 

Overpalnt (d-v^r-panto, « f To colour or 
describe too strongly. Aaron Hill 
Overpart (6-v6r-p&rt'), v.t To assign too 
high or too difficult a part to. Shak 
Overpass (d-vdsr-paaO, v.f. 1. To pass over; 
to cross; to go over, 

I stood on a wide river's bank, 

Which 1 must needs o'erpass. Dryden. 

2. To overlook; to pass without regard. 

The complaint about psalms and hymns might as 
well be overpast without any answer. Hooker. 

8. To omit; not to include ‘ If the grace of 
him which saveth overpass some ’ Hooker 
4. To pass through. ‘ The pains that he hath 
endured, and the perils that he hath over- 
. ’ North 

Overpass (6-v6r-pas0, v.i To pass by or 
away; to cease by passing. 

In the shadow of tby wings will I make my refuge, 
until these calamities be overpast Ps Ivii i 

Over-passionate (o-v^r-pa'shon-at), a. Pas- 
sionate to excess. 

Over - passionately ( 6- v6r-pa ' shon-at-ll ), 
adv. with too much passion. 

Overpay (d-ver-paO, v f l To pay in excess; 
to pay so that what is paid is more than 
necessary; as, to overpay To reward 

beyond the price or mei it. 

Let me buy your friendly help thus far. 

Which I wdl overpay and pay again, 

When I have found it. Shak. 

Overpeert (o-v6r-per'), v t To overlook; to 
look down on; to rise above. 

Your .argosies with portly sail, . . 

Do 07 'erpeer the petty traffickers, 

That curtsy to them Shak 

Overpeople (6-v6r-pe'pl), v.t. To overstock 
with inhabitants. 

Ovezperch (d-rdr-pdreho, v. t To perch over 
or above; to fly over Shak. 

Over-persuade (d'vdr-pdr-swad"). v.t To 
persuade or influence a^nst one's inclina- 
tion or opinion. Dryden 
Over-picture (d-v6r-pik'tur), v.t To exceed 
the representation or picture of ; to repre- 
Mut or picture in an exaggerated manner. 
Shak. 

Overplease (d-v6r-plez0.f.f. To please ex- 
cessive^. ‘ He who fell in overpleasing him- 
self, ’ Jfp. Hall. 

Overpleased (d-vdr-pldzdO, pp of over- 
please. Used generallywithTiot, in the sense 
of being somewhat displeased or disap- 
pointed; as, he was not overpleased with 
his reception. 

Overplus (d'vdr-plus), n [Over, and L. plus, 
more.] Surplus; what remains more than 
sufficient ; that which remains after a sup- 
ply, or beyond a quantity proposed 
It would look like a fable to report that this gentle- 
gives away aU which b the overplus of a great 
fortune. Addison. 

Overply (d-vdr-puo. v.t. To ply to excess; 
to exert with too mneh vigour. Milton. 
Oveii^^C^ (d-vdr-poisO^ v.t. To outweigh. 


Overpoise (dWdr-poia). n. Preponderant 
weignt. ‘ Great ovetpotss of wings.' E. B. 
Browning. 

OverpolUh (d-vdr-po^lish), v.t. To polish 
too much. 

OverponderoUB (d-vdr-pon'ddr-us), a. Too 
heavy; too depressing. Milton. 

Overrost (d-vdr-pdst'), v.t To hasten over 
quickly. Shak. 

Ovexpower (d-v6r-pou'6r). v.t l. To van- 
quish by power or force ; to subdue ; to re- 
duce to silence, inaction, or submission; to 
defeat -2. To be too intense or violent for; 
to affect by intensity; as, his emotions over- 
powered him. 

A.s much light vuerpotvers the* eye, so tliey who 
have weak eyes, when the ground is covcrcu with 
snow, are wont to complain of too much light. Boyle 

Overpowering (d-vdr-pou'dr-lng), p. and a. 
Beanng down by superior power; irresistible; 
subduing. 

Overpoweringly (d-vdr-pou'dr-ing-li), adv. 
In an overpowering manner; with superior 
force. 

Overpraising (d-v6r-praz'ing), n. Excessive 
praise. Miltm. 

Overpress (6- Vdr-pres'), v.f. l To bear upon 
with irresistible force ; to crush ; to over- 
whelm. 

Michael’s arm main promontories flung, 

And overpress'd whole legions weak with sin. 

Roscommon 

2 To overcome by importunity Johnson. 
Overprize (d-vdr-priz'), v.t l. To value or 
prize at too high a rate. 

1 am much bcliolden to your high opinion, 

Whicli so o'erprtzes my light services. Coleridge. 

2 To surpass in value. Shak 
Over-production (6"v6r-pr6-duk'8hon), n. 
Excessive production; production of com- 
modities in excess of demand. 

1 know not of any economical facts . . which can ' 

gi\ c rise to the opinion tliat a general over-productton ; 
of commodities ever presented itself in actual ex- I 
perience y. Mill | 

Overprompt (d-v6r-prompt'),a. Too prompt; I 
too ready or eager 

Overpromptness (o-v^r-prompt^nes), n. \ 
Excessive promptness; precipitation Hales ! 
Oyer-proportion (6'v6r-pr6-p6r"8hon), v t 

To make of too great proportion. 
Overproud (o-v6r-proud'), a Excessively or 
unduly proud. Milton. 

Over-provident (6-v6r-pro'vi-dent), a. Ex- 
cessively provident; niggardly. ‘An over- 
provident father makes a prodigal son.’ 
Garrick 

Overprovoke (6'v6r-pr6-v6k"), v.t To pro- 
voke too much or In too great a degree. 
Bp. Hall 

Overquell (6-v6r-kweT), v.f. To quell; to 
subdue; to gain power over. 

What champion now shall tame the power of hell. 

And tlie unruly spirits ot'erquell t Rp. Hall 

Over-quietness (o-ver-kwi'et-nes), n. Too 
much quietness. ‘An inquietude in over- 
quietness.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Overrake (O-ver-rnkO, v.t Naut to break 
in upon, as a ship when the waves break 
in upon her rio*ag at anchor in a head sea 
Overrank (d-v^r-rangkO, a. Too rank or 
luxuriant. Mortimer. 

Overrate (o-vCr-rat'), v.t. To rate at too 
much; to estimate too highly. ‘ While vain 
shows and scenes you overrate ’ Dryden. 
Overrate (d'v6r-rat), n An excessive esti- 
mate or rate. ‘ At what an overrate I had 
made purchase.’ Massinger 
Overreacb (d-v^r-rfich'), v.t l. To reach 
beyond in any direction ; to rise above ; to 
extend l)eyond. 

The mountains of Olympus, Athos, and Atlas over- 
reach and surmount nil winds and clouds. Raleigh. 

2. To deceive by cunning, artifice, or saga- 
city; to cheat; to outwit. 

What more cruel than roan If he see himself able 
by fraud to overreach or by power to overbear the 
laws whercunto he should be subject. Hooker. 

Overreack (6-v6r-r6ch'), v.i. In the manege, 
to strike the toe of the hinder foot against J 
the heel or shoe of the forefoot : said of a i 
horse, 1 

Overreaolier (6-v6r-r6ch'6r), n. One that I 
overreaches^' one that deceives. I 

Overread (d-ydr-rfedO, v.f. To read over; to 
peruse. Shak. 

Over-readily (d-v6r-r©d'l-ll), adv. In an ' 
over-ready manner; with too much readiness, i 
Over-readiness (fi-vdr-red'I-nes), n. ITie i 
state of being over-ready ; excess of readl- | 
ness, 

Over-ready (6-v6r-red1), a. Too ready. i 
Overreckon (d-vdr-rek'on), v.f. To reckon, I 
compute, or estimate in excess. Bp. Hall, i 
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OvsrtaU (d'V6r't&n, V.i. in arch, to project 
beyond the general face. 

Over -saturate (d-vdr-sat'a-r&t), v.t To 
saturate to excess. 

Oversay (6-v6r-8a')» v.t. To say over; to re- 
peat. Ford. [Eare. ] 

Cnrersoent (O-vfir-sent'), v t. l. To scent ex- 
cessively.— a. To scent so as to cover or con- 
ceal the original odour. 

Sanders himself having the stink of his raiHnff 
tongue oversctnted with the fragrant ointment of the 
prince’s memory. Fuller 

Over-scrupulosity (d-v6r-Bkr5'pG-loB"i-ti), 
n. Same as Over-^arnpulousiiess 
Over-scrupulous (6-v6r-skro'pu-lus), a. 
Scrupulous to excess. 

Over-scr^ulousnesB (d - v6r - skro ’ pu-lus- 
nes), )i. The state of being over-scrupulous; 
excess of scrupulousness; over-scrupulosity. 
Oversea (o'vdr-se), a. Foreign ; from beyond 
sea. 

Some far -journeyed gentlemen, at their return 
home, like as they love to go in foreign apparel, so 
they will powder their talk with oversea language 
// ‘tlson 

Oversea, Overseas (o'vCr-se, d'v6r-sez), adv 
i^yond or across the sea: abroad. ‘Sick of 
home went orerHem for change.* Tennyson 
Oversee (o-vdr-se'), v t l. To superintend; 
to overlook, implying care. 

She without noise will o7>ersee 

His children and his family. Dryden. 

2.t To pass unheeded; to omit; to neglect. 

I will resolve to oversee 

No lucky opportunity. Hudibras, 

—To he overseen, to be deceived ; to be de- 
luded; to be mistaken 

Your partiality to me is much overseeu, If you think 
me fit to correct your Latin. H. Walpole 

Overseet (d-v6i>8§'). v.i. To omit or neglect 
to see; to overlook. 

The most expert gamesters may sometimes <rt<frsee 
Fuller 

Overseer (d-vdr-sdi’'), ?1 One who overlooks; 
a superintendent; a supervisor; an officer 
who has the care or superintendence of any 
matter. - Overseers of the poor are officers 
appointed annually in all the parishes of 
England and Wales, whose primary duty it 
is to rate the inhabitants for the poor-rate, 
collect the same, and apply it towards the 
relief of the poor. The office is compulsory, 
and entirely gratuitous, but several classes 
of persons are exempt from serving. Nu- 
merous miscellaneous duties, over and above 
their original <hity of relieving the poor, are 
now imposed, by statute, on overseers; such 
as making out the lists of voters, those of 
pei*8ons qualified to serve as jurors, and 
burgess lists, where the parish is situated in 
a borough, <fec. In some parishes, especially 
in large towns, the duty of administering 
relief to the poor is performed liy boards of 
guardians or select vestries, but in all cases 
of sudden and urgent necessity the duty de- 
volves on the overseer. Assistant overseers 
are paid officers, whose services have gener- 
ally been found necessary in the larger 
parishes, in order to relieve the annual over- 
seers of their burdensome office to some 
extent. 

OverseorsMp (o-v^r-ser'ship), n The office 
or station of an overseer. 

Overset (o-v^r-set'), U. l. An upsetting; 
overtuni; ruin -2.t An excess; superfluity 
‘ Tills overset of wealth and pomp ’ Burnet. 
Overset (o-v^r-set'), v t l To turn from the 
proper position or basis ; to turn upon the 
side, or to turn bottom upward; as, to over- 
set a coach or a ship. 

The tempests met, 

The sailors master'd, and the ship o'ersef. Dryden 

2. To subvert; to overthrow; as, to overset 
the constitution of a state; to overset a 
scheme of policy. ‘We might . . overset 
the whole power of France. Addvson. 
Corset (6-v6r-set'), v. i. To tuni or be turned 
over; to turn or fall off the basis or bottom; 
as, a crank vessel is liable to overset. 
Overshade (6-v6r-8had'), v.t. To cover wltli 
shade ; to cover with anything that causes 
darkness; to render dark or gloomy. 

Dark cloudy death o'ershades his beams of life. 
And he nor sees nor hears iis. Shnk 

Overshadow (d-v6r-8ha'd6).r.<. 1 To throw 
a shadow over; to overshade 

Weeds choke and overshadow the corn Bacoft. 
Enta started w.-vking, with her heart 
All <wershnd<ru>'d by the foolish dream. Tennyson. 

2. To shelter; to protect; to cover with pro- 
tecting influence. 

On her should come 

The Holy Ghost, and the Power of the Highest 
O'ershadoio her. 


OvmhadOWOr (d-vSr-sha'dO-^rX n. One 
that throws a shade over anything. ‘ Over- 
shadowers of the crown.' Bawn. 

Overshake (d-ver-sh&k'), v.t. i. To shake 
excessively.— 2. t To shake away; to disperse. 
Chaucer. 

Overshine (fl-vdr-shlnOjV-t- l- To outshine; 
to surpass In brightness. Shak.—2. To shine 
upon; to illumine. Shak. 

OveriAoe (6'v6r-shb), n. A shoe worn over 
another; specifically, an outer waterproof 
shoe. 

Overshoot (o-ver-shdt'), v.t. l. To shoot 
over, as water on a wheel.— 2. To shoot be- 
yond. 

Every inordinate appetite defeats its own satisfac- 
tion by overshooting the mark it aims at. Tillotson. 

8. To pass swiftly over; to fly beyond. *0'er- 
shoots the valley which beneath him lies,’ 
W. Harte.—^.t To defeat; to foil. Shak.— 
6.t To make intoxicated; to fill drunk. 
[Colloq.] 

Death 1 Colonel, I knew you were overshot. 

Chnfinan. 

~ To overshoot one's self, to venture too far; 
to assert too much. 

Overshot (o-vfer-shot'), P- and a Shot over 
or beyond.— water-wheel, a wheel 
that receives the water shot over the top on 
the descent The circumference of the 
wheel is furnished with buckets, so fashioned 



and disposed as to receive the water at the 
I top of the wheel, and retain it, until they 
1 reach, as nearly as possible, the lowest point 
, The water acts principally by its gravity, 
though some effect is of course due to the 
velocity with which it arrives. 

Oversight (d'v6r-8it), l, Superintendence; 
watclmil core. 2Ki. xli. 11; 1 Pet. v. 2.-~ 
i 2 Mistake of inadvertence; an overlooking; 
j omission; error. 

He marked this oversight 

And then mistook reverse of wrong for right. Pape 

Syn. Superintendence, supervision, inspec- 
tion, inadvertence, inattention, neglect, 

' mistake, error, omission 
Oversize ^-vSr-sizO, v.t. To surpass in bulk 
or size. Sartdys [Rare ] 

I Oversize (6-v6r-8iz'), v.t. [Over, and size, 

I glue.] To cover with viscid matter. ‘O'er- 
Kizcd with coagulate gore.’ Shak. [Rare.] 

, Overskip (6-v6r-Bkip'), v.t. 1. To skip or 
leap over; to pass by leaping. 

i Presume not, yc that arc sheep, to m-ike yourselves 
guides of them that guide you; neither seek ye to 
I overskip the fold. Hooker. 

2. To pass over. Donne. — 3.t To escape. 
Shak. 

Oversklpper (d'v6r-8kip-6r), n. One who 

OV6FSkip8 

I Overslaugh (o-v6r-8lft'), v.f. [D overstaan, 

I to skip over, to pass by.] To pass over in 
favour of some one else; also, to obstruct; 
to stop or hinder ; as, to overslaugh a mili- 
tary officer ; to overslaugh a bill in a legis- 
I lature. [United States.] 

Oversleep (O-vdr-slSp'), v.t To sleep too 
long ; as, to oversleep the usual hour of rising ; 
often used reflexively; as, to oversleep one's 
self. 

Oversllde (o-vGr-slId'), v.t To slide over or 
by. 

OversUght (6-v6r-BlIt'), a. Too slight or 
unsubsFantiu. 

Overslip (6-ver-Bllp'), v.t To slip or pass 
j without notice; to pass undone, unnoticed, 

I or unused; to omit; to neglect; as, to over- 
I slip time or opportunity. 

! It were Injurious to overslip a noble act in Jh* duke 

during this employment. otton. 

Overslow (6'v6r-8l6), a. Too slow, 
i Overslowt (d-vdr-slflO, v.t. To render slow; 
to check; to curb. Hawmond. 


Overssuui (flverz-manv n. An overseer; a 
superintendent ; specifloally, in Soots law, 
an umpire appointed by a Bubmiasion to de- 
cide where two arbiters have differed in 
opinion, or he is named by the arbiters 
themselves, under powers ^ven them by 
the submisdon. 

Oversnow (d-v^r-snSO, V. t 1. To cover with 
snow. Shak. Hence— 2. To cover and whiten 
as with snow ; to make hoary. ‘ Ere age 
unstrung my nerves, or time o'ersnowed my 
head. ’ Dryden. 

Oversold (o-vfer-sdldO, pp. Sold at too high 
a price 

Life with ease I can disclaim, 

And think it oversold to purchase fame. Dryden 

Oversoon (d-vdr-sbnO, ddv. Too soon. Sir 
P. Sidney 

Oversorrow (o-vdr-sor'd), v.t To grieve or 
afflict to excess. Milton. 

Overspan (6-v6r-span'), v.t To reach or 
extend over. 

Overspeak (d-vdr-spekO, v.i. To speak too 
much: to use too many words. 

Overspeak (d-vfir-spek'), v t. To speak more 
than; to express in too many words. Hales. 
Overspent (fl-vfir-spent'V pp. Harassed or 
fatigued to an extreme degree. Dryden. 
Over-spin (d-vGr-spinO, v.t To spin out to 
too great length; to protract to too great a 
degree. 

Overspread (6-v6r-spred'), v. t. 1. To spread 
over; to cover over; as, the deluge over- 
spread the earth.— 2. To scatter over. 
Overspread (d-yfir-spredO, v.i. To be spread 
or scattered over. 

Overspring (d-v6r-spring'), v. t. To spring or 
leap over. 

Overstand (d-vdr-stand'), v. t To stand too 
much on the price or conditions of ; to lose 
by making extravagant demands or condi- 
tions. 

Hers they shall be if you refuse the price ; 

What madman would o'erstand his market twicel 
Dtyden. 

Overstare (d-vdr-star'), v.t To outstare. 
Shak 

Overstare t (d-vdr-star'), v.i. To stare 
wildly. 

Some warlike sign must be used, either a slovenly 
buskin or an oventartng frounced head. Aschant. 

Overstate (d-vdr-stat'), v.t. To exaggerate 
in statement; to state in too strong terms. 
Overstatement (d'vdr-stat-ment), n. An 
exaggerated statement; an overcharged ac- 
count. 

Overstay (d-vdr-sta'), v.t. To stay too long 
for; to stay longer than; to stay beyond the 
limits or duration of; as, to overstay one's 
time. 

Nothing was so dangerous as to overstay the mar- 
ket Macaulay. 

Overstep (d-vdr-step'), V. t To step over or 
beyond: to exceed. ‘O'erstep not the mo- 
desty of nature. ’ Shak. 

Oveietlnk (o-vfir-stingk'), v.t To surpass 
in stench. Shak. 

Overstock (d'v6r-stok), n. Superabundance; 
more than is sufficient. 

Overstock (o-vdr-stok'), v. t To stock to too 
great an extent; to All too full; to crowd; to 
supply with more than is wanted; as, to 
overstock the market with goods, a farm with 
cattle, or land with seed. 

Had the world been eternal, it must long ere this 
have been overstocked Bp. IPitkins. 

Overstore (d-vGr-stdr'), v.t. To store with 
too much ; to supply or fill with superabund- 
ance. Sir M. Male. 

Overstory (i^'vSr-stS-ri), n. In arch, the 
clere-story or upper story. 

OveiiBtrala (o-vfer-str&n'), t>.i. To strain to 
excess; to make too violent efforts. Dryden. 
Overstrain (6-v6r-8tran'), v t. To stretch 
too far; to exert too much. 

And then you overstrain yourself, or so. 

And tumble downward like the flying fish 
Gasping on deck, Byron. 

Overstrained (6'v6r-8trand), a. Stretehed 
or strained beyond the limit of elasticity ; 
overstretched; hence, exaggerated* over- 
done. 

Some wild turn of anger, or a moM 


Of 07 >erstra\n'd affection, it may be, 
To keep me all to your own self. 


Tennyson. 


Over-straltly (6-v6r-8trat'ii), ® ^ 
great strictness or ngour; too straltly. 

He found over-straitly tied up by them with 

hard conditions. Baletgh. 

Oyerstrawt (6-v6r-8trft0. To ovewtre^ 
* The bottom poison, and the topo erstrawsd 
with sweets.’ Shak. * fr 

O^rstream (fl-v6r-str6m'), v.t To 
over; to traverse as a river or brook. *Ot»er- 
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streamed aud silvery-streaked with uiany a 
rivulet’ Tennyson, 

Oyoxvtretoll (d-ver-strech'), v. t To stretch 
or strain excessively; to overstrain; to ex- 
aggerate in statement 
Oyerstrew (d-ver-stro'), v.t. To spread or 
scatter over. 

Over-fltriot fo'ver-strikt), a. Excessively 
or unnecesj^ly strict Prytnie 
OYOrstrlke (6-v6r-strik'), v t To strike be- 
yond. Spetiser. 

Chrer-Btrong (o'vdr-strong), a. Unduly or 
excewively strong; too powerful. ‘ 0, lastly 
over-strong against thyself I ’ Milton. 
Overstrow (6-ver-str6'). Same as Over- 
strew. 

Overstrown (o-ver-str6n'), pp. Spreader 
scattered over 

Over-BtudiOUS (o'vdr-stu-di-ua), a. Exces- 
sively studious- 

Oyar-BtudiOUBneBS (d-vgr-stu’dl-us-nes), n. 
Excessive studiousuess. John^son. 
Over-Bubtile, Over-subtle (d-vdr sut'l). a. 
Too subtile; excessively cunning or sly. 
Oversum t (6'v6r-sum), n. A sum or quan- 
tity over; surjilus. Holinshed. 
Over-superstltlous (o'v4‘r-Bu-p6r-sti8h"u8), 
a Excessively supei^stitious Hales. 
Oversupply (d'ver-sup-li"), V t To supply 
in excess of demand. 

Oversupply (o'v^r-sup-li), n. An exces- j 
sive supply; a supply in excess of demand. 

A general oversupply or excess of all commodities ; 
above the demand, so far os demand consists in | 
means of iiayment, is thus shown to be an impossi- i 
bility. y. I 

Over-sure (d'vor-shur), a. Too sure; exces- ! 
sively confident. * Lest confidence , . . de- 
ceive you to persuasitin over -sure ’ Milton. 
O^rswarmlng ( o - v6r - swurm ' ing ), a. 
Swarming to excess. 

Oversway (d-v6r-8wa'), v.t To overrule; to 
bear dowm ; to control ‘ Great command 
•o'ersxoays the order.’ Shdk 
Oversw^ (6-v6r-8wel'), vt. To swell or 
rise above; to overfiow. 

When his banks the prince of rivers, Po. 

Doth overrtvell, he breaks with hideous fall 

Fitir/iix 

Over-swift (d'vdr-swift), a Too swift ; ex- 
cessively quick. Bacon. 

Overt (6'v6rt), a [ 0 Fr. o ve rt , Fr. on ve rt, from 
ouvrir, to open; O.Fr. ovrir. Tr, obrir, ubrir. 
It obrire, from L. aperire, to open. Against 
tiiis etymology is the fact tliat L a does nt)t 
ass into 0 or u in the Komance languages 
ittr^ suggests that a confusion may have 
arisen between L operire, to close, to cover, 
and aperire, to disclose.] 1. Open to view; 
public; apparent 

Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praise 

Baron. \ 

2. In law, not covert; open; manifest.— | 
Overt act, an open or manifest act from 
which criminality is implied. An ove act 
of treason is distinguished from secret de- • 
sign or intention not carried into effect, and 
even from words spoken - Market overt, a 
place where goods are publicly exposed for 
sale. — Pottnd overt, a iiound open over- 
head, as distinguished from a pound covert 
or close - Overt word, an open plain w'ord, 
not liable to be misunderstood. -3. In her 

a term applicable to the wings of birds, Ac., 
when spread open on either side of the 
head, as if taking flight. It is likewise ap- ; 
plied to inanimate things in the sense of ! 
open, as a purse overt. 

Overtake (6-v6r-tak'), v.t. i To come up 
with in a course, pursuit, or progress ; to 
catch ; as, to run after and overtake a per- 
son.— 2. To come upon; to fall on afterward 

I shall see 

The winged vengeance overtake such children 
Shak. 

3. To take by surprise. 

Brethren, if a man he overtaken in a fault, yc 
wtdeb are spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit 
of meekness. Gal vi. x. 

OVBT-talk (6-v6r-tftk0,r.i. To talk too much; 
to talk excessively. 

Over-talk (6-vftr-tak'),r.f. To persuade by 
talking; to talk over, ‘For Merlin, over- 
talked and overworn, had yielded ' Tenny- 
son 

Overtask (^6-v6r-task'X To impose too 
heavy a task, toil, or duty on; as, to overtask 
a person; to oiwrtosAf the memory. 

That office is performed by the parts with diffi- 
culty, because they were overtasked. Har%>ey. 

Overtax (d-ver-taksO, r.f. To tax too heavllv. 
‘Not only we . . , have loved the people 
well, and loathed to see them overtax d.' 
Tennyson. 


I OvortedloHB (6-v6r-t6'di-U8Xa. Too tedious. 

I ‘ Overtedious aud dilatory counsels.’ Bonne. 
O^r-tampt (d-ver-temt'), v.t. To tempt be- 
yond the power of resistance. Milton, 
Overthrow (d-v^r-throO, v. t. 1. To overset; 

1 to turn upside down. 

His wife overthrew the table when he had invited 
his friends. Ter. Taylor. 

2. To throw do>vn; to demolish. ‘ When the 
; walls of Thebes he overthrew.* Dryden.— 

3. To defeat; to conquer; to vanquish; as, 
to overthrow an army or an enemy. ‘ Like 
a warrior overthrown.' Tennyson. — ^ To 
subvert; to destroy; as, to overthrow the 
constitution or state ‘ Here’s Gloster . . . 
that seeks to overthrow religion.’ Shak.— 

I Syn. To overtm*n, prostrate, demolish, de- 
stroy, ruin, subvert, overcome, conquer, 
defeat, discomfit, vanquish, rout. 
Overthrow (o'vdr-thrdx n. The act of over- 
throwing; the state of being overthrown; 
ruin; destruction; 8ubvei*siou, defeat; dis- 
comfiture, as, the overthroiv of a tower, of a 
city, of hopes ‘My country’s overthrow.' 
Dryden. ‘ Poor reason’s oaerf/irot/i.’ Sir P. 
Sydney. 

His oz'erthroif heaped happiness upon him. 

For then, and not till then, nc felt himself ; 

And found the blessedness of being little. Shak. 

Overthrower (d-v6r-thrd'6r), n. One that 
overthrows, defeats, or destroys. 
Overthwaxt (6-v6r-thwftrt'), adv. Across; 
over against 

For when a giant’s slain in fight. 

And mow'd o'erthwart, or cleft downright 

Httdtbras. 

Overthwart (o-vdr-thwf^rtO. prep Across; 
from side to side. ‘ Laid a plank overthwart 
the brook’ Johnson. * Overthwart the 
bourn.’ Cowper. 

Overthwart t (o'v6r-thwftrt'), v.t. To op- 
pose. 

All the practice of the church rashly they break 
and overthwart. Stapleton. 

Overthwartt (6'v6r-thwfl.rt), n. 1. A cross 
or adverse circumstance Surrey —2. Con- 
tradiction; opposition; quarrelling. Lyly. 
Overthwartt (6'v6r-thwftrt), a. l Opposite; 
being over the way or street. ‘ We whisper 
for fear our overthwart neighbours should 
hear us.' Dryden,— 2. Cross; perverse; ad- 
verse; contradictious. 

That overthwart humour was found to rule in the 
breasts of many Clarendon 

Overthwartly t ( 6' v6r- thwart -li). adv. 

1 Across; transversely. Peacham.—2 Cross- 
ly; perversely. 

Overthwartnesst (6 'v6r- thwart -nes), n. 

1. The state of being athwart or lying across. 

2 Perverseness; pervicacity. Ld Herbert. 
Over-tilt (o-v^r-tilt'X V. t To tilt over ; to 

overturn or overset. 

Overtime (5'v6r-timX n Time during which 
one works beyond tne regular hours; as, to 
work overtime. 

Overtlmelyt (6-v6r-timTi), adv Too early; 
prematurely 

Overtlmelyt (b-v^r-timli), a. Unseason- 
able; premature 

Overtlre (d-v^r-tir^, v.t. To tire to excess; 
to subdue by fatigue. 

Overtitle (6-v^r-trtl), v t To give too high 
a title to. 'Overtitltua his own quarrels to 
l>e God’s cause ’ Fuller. 

Overtly (6'v6rt-li), adv. In an overt man- 
ner; openly; in open view; publicly. 
Overtoil (d-vdr-toil'), v.t. l To cause to i 
work excessively.— 2. To fatigue or wear out 
by toil ; to exhaust by laboui ' Overtoiled 
by that day’s grief and travel. ' Tennyson 
Overtone (d'v6r-t<5n), n. Same as Harmonic. 
Overtop (6-v6r-top'), v.t. l. To rise above 

the top of 

Pile your dust upon the quick and dead. 

Till o{ this flat a iiiountaui you have made, 

T’ o'ertop old Pelion Shak. 

2. To excel; to surpass. ‘As far as the soul 
o'ertops the body ’ Harvey.— Z. To obscure; 
to make of less importance by superior ex- 
cellence. 

Whereas he had been heretofore an arbiter of 
Europe, he should now grow less, and be cevtrtopped 
by so great a conjunction. Bacon. 

Overtower (6-v6r-tou'6r), v.i. To soar too 
high. Fuller. 

Overtower (6-v6r-tou'6r), V. t. To tower over; 
to overtop. 

Overtrade fd-v6r-trktP), v.i. To trade be- 
yond capital; to purchaae goods beyond the 
means of payment ; to overstock a market. 
Overtreat t (6-v6r-tr6t'), v. t. To prevail upon 
as by treating or entreaty; to over-pei-suade; 
to overtalk. Surrey. 


Overtrip (6-v6r-trlpO, v.t. To tiip over; to 
walk nimbly over. 

In such a night, 

Did Thisbe fearfully o'ertnp tlie dew. Shak. 

Overtrowt (O-ver-trO'), v.i. To trust too 
much. Wickliffe. 

Overtrue (6- v6r-trb'), a. Too true; unfor- 
tunately true; sadly true. *Overtme a tale.’ 
Tennyson. 

Overtnist (6-v6r-tru8t’), v.t. To trust with 
too much confidence. Bp. Hall. 
Overtnist (d'vdr-tnist), n. Too much trust 
or confidence ‘Wink no more in slothful 
overtrust ' Tennyson 

Overture (6'v6r-tilr), n. [O.Fr. overture, 
Mod. Ft. ouverture, an opening, a proposal, 
an overture. See OVERT. 1 l.t An aperture; 
an open place; a hole. Spenser. 

Near tlie upper region of that great body, where 
any overture is made, there is a kind of imperfect 
twilight. Bp. Hall. 

2, Opening; disclosure; discovery. [Rare.] 

I wish 

You had only in your silent judgment try’d it, 
Without more overture Shak. 

8 Proposal; something offered for consider- 
ation, acceptance, orrejectioii; as, the prince 
made overtures of peace, which were ac- 
cepted. 

NbicMurugh moved Henry to invade Ireland, and 
made an overture unto him for obtamingof the sove- 
reign lordship thereof. Strj. Davies. 

4. In Scots eccles. law, a proposal to make a 
new general law, or to repeal an old one ; 
to declare tlie law; to enjoin the observance 
of former enactments; or generally, to take 
any measure falling within the legislative 
or executive functions of the General As- 
sembly. No new law can be enacted by the 
Assembly, nor can an existing one be re- 
scinded, without the consent of a majority 
of the presbyteries. — 5, In music, a long 
prelude or introductory symphony, chiefly 
used to precede important compositions, as 
oratorios, operas, &c. , wntten for a full or- 
chestra, and intended to prepare the hearer 
for the piece which is to follow, often by 
concentrating its chief musical ideas, so as 
to give a sort of outline of it in ii).strumental 
music 

Overture (6’v6r-tfir), v.t. In Scots cedes, 
law, to propose as an overture ; as, to over- 
ture the General Assembly on some subject. 

I Overturn (O-v^r-tern'), vt. 1 To overset; 
to turn or throw from a basis or foundation; 
as, to overturn a carriage or a building — 
2 To subvert; to ruin ; to destroy; to bring 
to nought. ‘Orertnms his whole hypothesis. 
Locke —3. To overpower; to conquer. 

And there, poor «. ousin, with your meek blue eyes 
Behold me overturn (itul trample on him 

Tennyion. 

Overturn (6'v6r-t6rn), n. State of being 
overturned or subverted; the act of over- 
turning; overthrow Chesterfield 
Overtumable (0-v6r-t6rn'a-l)l). n Capable 
of being overturned Hist Royal Society. 
Overtumer (o-v6r-t6rn'6r), n One that 
overturns or subverts. 

I have brought before y<Jii a roliber of the public 
treabure, an overturner of l.iw and justite Swift 

Overtwlne ( 6-v6r-twin' ), V t To entwine 
over; to enwreatlie ‘Golden spears with 
tyrant-tMiell ing myrtle overtwined.' Shelley. 
Overvail (o-vin-val'), v.t Same as Overveu 
Overvaluation (6'v6r-val-u-a"8hon). n I'oo 
high valuation ; an over-estimate. BjhHaU. 
Overvalue ( 6-v6r-val'u ), v.t IV) set too 
great value on ; to rate at too high a price ; 
as, to overvalue a house ; to overvalue one’s 
self. 

Overveil (6-v6r-vkr), v.t. To cover or con- 
ceal as with a veil; to obscure; to veil. 

The day begins to break, and night is fled , 

Whose piteny mantle overveil'd the earth Shak. 

I Thou mak’st the night to (rr'ervetl the day 

Sir H n'otton. 

Overview t (6'v6r-vfi), n An overlooking; 
inspection. 

Are we betray'd thus to thy cmervxew / Shak. 

Over- Violent ( 6 - v6r- vr O - lent ), a. Exces- 
sively violent or passionate ; prone to vio- 
lence or abuse, Dryden. 

Overvote (f)-v6r-vdr), v.t. To outvote; to 
outnumber in votes given. Eikon Basiliki. 
Overwalk (6-v6r-wgV), v.t. To walk over 
or upon. Sir T. More. 

Overwart (6-ver-wftr‘), v.t To surijass in 
war; to conquer. Warner. 

Over-wary (6-v6r-w&‘rl), a. Too wary; ex- 
: cessively cautious or vigilant Raleigh. 
Over-waik (6-v6r-woih0, v.t. To wash or 

flow over; to overflow. 

Over-wasted (6-v6r-w&st'edX « Too much 
wasted; worn-oiit; spent Drayton. 


mS, met, her; pine, pin; ndte. not, mdve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound: U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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Orer-watoll (S-vfer-wochO, v.t i. To watch ' 
to excesa— 2. To exhaust or fatigue by long 
want of rest. j 

What, thou speak'st drowsily t 
Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o'ermatch'd, I 
ShaA. I 

Orer-weak (6'v6r-wek), a. Too weak; too 
feeble. Raleigh. 

Overwear (6-v6r-wai'), v.t. To wear too 
much. Dryden. 

Overweary (6-v6r-we'ri), v.t. To exhaust 
with fatigue; to tire out. 

Ml^ht not Palinurus fall asleep and drop into the 
sea, liaving been oveinuearied with watching? 

Drydtn. 

Overweather (6-v6r-weTH'6r), v.t. To 
bruise or batter by the violence of weather. 
Shak. [Rare. ] 

Overween (6- v6r- wen'), v.t. [See Ween.] 

To think too highly or too favourably; to 
think arrogantly or conceitedly. 

My eye’s too quick, my heart o'erweens too much, 
Unless my Iiaiid and strength could equal them 
Shak 

Overweening (6-ver-wen'ing), ». and a. 
Thinking too highly or conceitedly, especi- 
ally of one’s self; arrogant; proud; conceited. 

Oft have I seen a hot o'erweentnjr cur 
Run back and bite because he was withheld. Shak 
Now enters ovenveemn}^ pride. 

And scandal ever gaping wide Swift. 

Overweenlngly (d-v^r-wen'ing-li), adv 
With too much vanity or conceit. Milton 

Overwelgh (6-v6r.wa'), v.t To exceed in 
weight; fo preponderate over; to outweigh; 
to overbalance. ‘ The austereness of niy life 
will so your accusation overweigh.* Shak. 

Overweight (o' v6r- wat), n 1 Greater weight 
than is required by law or custom.— 2. Pre- 
ponderance. 

Overwelghtt (6-v6r-wat'), a. Preponderat- 
ing; excessive ‘Of no overweight worth ’ i 
Fuller 

Overwentt (o-v6r-went'), Overgone, 
Spenser. 

Overwet (6'v6r-wet), n. Excessive wetness 
or moisture. 

Another ill accident is <rve» wet at sowing time 

Hacon. 

Overwhelm (o-v6r- whelm'), v.t. l. To whelm 
entirely; to swallow up; as, the waves ova ■ 
whelmed the ship. -2 'To bear down, in a 
figurative sense; to crush; to overcome; as. 
to be overwhehne.d with cares, afflictions, or 
business ‘ His sorrows have m overwhelmed 
his wits,' Shak. —3. i 'J'o overlook gloomily. 
[Rare ] 

Let the brow o'ertchehn it 

As fearfully as dotli a galled rock 

(J’erhang and jutty his confounded base. Shak. ' 
4 t To put over. ! 

Then 1 <yi>envhelm a liroadcr pipe about the first 

Dr Papvt ' 

Syn. To whelm, submerge, sink, drown, 
overbear, overpower, overcome, subdue. 

Overwhelm (b'v^r- whelm), n. llie act of 
overwhelming ; an overpowering degree 
Young 

Overwhelmingly (6-v6r-whelm'iug-li), adv 
In an overwhoTining maimer. T>r H. More 

Over-Whelve, t V. f . To overwhelm. Chaucer 

overwind (b-v6r-wind'), V t. To wind too 
far ; a.s, tt> overwind a watch, so as to snap 
the chain. Comhill Mag. 

Overwlngt (o-v6r-wing'), v.t. To outflank; 
to extend beyond the wing of an army 

Agricula, doubting to be ovrrwtnjsrfd, stretches ; 
out nis front, though somewhat of the thinnest \ 

Milton I 

Overwlse (6'v6r-wiz), a Wise to affecta- | 
tion. ! 

He not righteous overmuch ; ncitlier make thyself j 
cfef^i'ise Heel, vii i6. j 

Overwlsely (d-v6r-wi//li), fida. in an affect- | 
edly wise manner, wisely to affectation. j 

Overwlsexiess (d'v^r-wiz-nes), n. Pretended 
or affected wisdom : 

Tell wisdom, she entangles j 

Herself in m'envueness Paietg^k. 


Overwltt (d*v6r-wit'). a.t. To overreach in 
wit or craft; to outwit Swi/t 
Overword t (6-ver-w6rd'), i?.f. To say too 
much. Hales 

Overwork (6-v6r-w(!>rk'), V t. To w ork be- 
yond the streiigtli; to cause to laliour too 
much; to tire; as, to overwork a horse. 

It is such n pleasure as can never cloy or ouerwork 
the mind. South 


Often used reflexlvely; as, to ovenoork one's 
self. 

Overwork (6'v6r-w6rk), n. Excessive work 
or labour; work done beyond the amount 
required by stipulation. 

Overworn (a'v6r-w6m), p. and a. 1. Worn 
out; subdued by toil. ‘With watching 
overworn, with cares opprest. ’ Dryden.— 


oh, eAato; Oh, Sc. lo<A; g, ^o; j.job; 


2. Spoiled by time; trite; threadbare. 'The 
overworn theme and stuffing of his discourse. ’ 
Milton. 

Over-wrest fd-vOr-rest'), v.t. To wrest or 
force out of its proper position. Shak. 
Overwrestle (fi^rer-resl), v.t. To subdue by 
wrestling. Smnser. 

Overwrought (6-v6r-rftt0, p. and a. 1. La- 
boured to excess. Dryden.— 2, Worked all I 
over; as, overwrought with ornaments. Pope. 

8. Worked on or excited to excess ; exces- 
sively stirred; as, an overwrought brain; over- 
wrought feelings. 

Overyearedt (u v6r-y§rd), a. Too old. 

Among them dwelt 

A maid, whose fruit was ripe, not overyeared. 

Fairfax 

Over-zeal (o'v6r-zel), » 1 . Excessive or undue 
zeal; zeal to imprudence. 

King Olaf has been harshly blamed for his over- 
zeal m introducing Christianity; surely I should have 
blamed him far more for an under-zeal in tliat. 

Carlyle. 

Overzealed (d'v^r-zgld), a. Too much ex- 
cited with zeal; ruled l)y too much zeal. 
Fuller. 

Overzealous (o'ver-zel-us), a. 'I’oo zealous; 
eager to excess * Overzealous for or against 
the immateriality of the soul.' Locke. 
OvlbOB {6'vi-bos), n. [L. ovis, a sheep, and 
bos, an ox ] A genus of ruminant animals 
of the ox tribe, according to some zoologists, 
but more closely allied to the sheep in the 
opinion of others. The only known species 
is the musk-ox (0. moschatus). See Musk- 
ox 

Ovlcell (6'vi-sol), n. [L. oimm, an egg, and 
cella, a cell.] Same as Oocyst. 

OvlCUlar ( 6-vik'u-16r ), a. [ From L ovu7n, 
an egg.] Pertaining to an egg. 

Ovldin (o'vi-dfi), n pi [L. ovis, a sheep, and 
Gr. eidos, likeness, j A family or sub-family 
of cavicorn ruminants comprising the sheep 
and goats 

Ovldlan (6-vid'i-an), a Belonging to or re- 
sembling the Latin poet Ovid. 

Oviduct (6'vi-dnkt), u. (L. ovmn, an egg, 
and ductus, a duct ] A i>as8age for the ovum 
or egg from the ovary of animals. 

Ovlfefous (o-vif6r-U8), a. [L ovum, an egg, 
and/cro, to bear.] A term applied to cer- 
tain receptacles in some animals in which 
the eggs arc received after having been ex- 
cluded from the ordinary formative organs 
of the ovum, as in parasitic crustaceans. 
Oviform (o'vi-fonn), a [ L ovtim, an egg, and 
fortna, form ] Having the form or figure of 
an egg; as, an oviform leaf. 

Ovlgerous (o-vij'dr-us), a. [L ovum, an 
egg. and gero, to bear.] Bearing ova or 
ovules; oviferous 

Ovina (6-vi'na), pi [L. ovis, a sheep.] A 
division of animals t^omprising the sheep 
and goats; the C^apridie. 

Ovine (d'vin), a [L. ovinus, from ovis, a 
sheep.] Pertaining to sheep ; consisting of 
sheep 

Ovipara (6-vip'a-ra), n. pi [L. pi. neat of 
oviparvs, egg-producing—ovMwi, an egg, ami 
pario, to produce ] That division of animals 
whieli bring forth eggs, as birds, reptiles, 
fishes, <fec.: opposed to Vivipara, or animals 
w’hich produce their young alive. 

Oviparous (O-vip'a-rus), a. [L ovum, an 
egg, and pario, to produce.] Producing 
eggs, or producing young from eggs. An 
miinial is said to be oviparous when the 
ovum or egg is excludeii from the body en- 
tire. and iiatched after such exclusion. 
Birds, reptiles, and fishes are oviparous 
animals. 

Oviposit (6-vi-poz'it), V i. To deposit eggs ; 
speeifteally said of insects furnished with an 
ovipo.sitor. 

Oviposltion (b'vi-p5-zi"8hon). u [L. ovuin, 
an egg, and posUio, a depositing. J The laying 
or depositing of eggs, especially by insects. 
Ovipositor (d-vi.poz'it-^‘r), n. An organ 



0 , Ovipositor of Field -cricket. 


with which many insects, especially of the 
orders Hymenoptera, Orthoptera, Coleop- 
tera, and Diptera, ai’e furnished, for depos- 


iting their eggs in a position suitable for 
their development, this being sometimes In 
bark or leaves, or even In the bodies of 
other animals. It forms the termination of 
the abdomen, of the last rings of which it 
is a modification, and in some of these or- 
ders it is as long as, or even longer than 
the body. The sting of bees is a modified 
ovipositor. 

Ovis Cd'vis), n. [L.] 'I'he name by which 
Linmeus and Cu^er distinguish the sheep 
as a genus from the goats and antelopes. 
Ovis&C (d'vi-sak), n. [L. ovum, an egg, and 
saccus, a sack.] The cavity in the ovary 
which immediately contains the ovum. 
Ovoid, Ovoidal (6'void, d'vold-alV a. [L. 
ovum, an egg, and Gr. eidos, form.] Having a 
shape resembling that of an egg. 

Ovolo (6'v6-16), n. [It., from 1 . ovum, an 
egg.] In arch, a 
round moulding, 

; the quarter of a 

^ circle; called also 

Round. In Greek 
archit. however, 
^ there is a devla- 

^ Ovolo tion from the ex- 

act quadrantal 
form, which is most apparent at the upper 
portion where it resembles the form of an 
egg (ovum), wlience the moulding derives 
its name. 

Ovology (d-vol'o-ji). n. Same as Oology. 
Ovo viviparous (6V6-vi-vlp"a-ru8), a. [L. 
ovum, an egg, luvo, to live, and pario, to 
produce.] A term applied to an animal in 
which the eggs are hatched within the body, 
not being discharged from the female after 
leaving the ovary, but being retained till 
the young issue from them, as is the case 
in some fishes and reptiles (as sharks and 
I vipers). 

' Ovulary (o'vfl-la-ri), a. Pertaining to ovules. 

Ovulation (d-vu-la'shon), n. In physiol, the 
i act or process of an egg or ovulum leaving 
the ovary; the formation and discharge of 
ova from the ovary, which in the human 
female takes place at menstruation. 

Ovule (6'vul),n. {L.ovum, an egg ] Lit a little 
egg; a small vesicle; specifically, in hot a 
young or rudimentary seed; a small pellucid 
pulpy body borne by the placenta of a plant, 
j and gradually changing into a seed. (See 
i Ovary.) It is inclosed or naked. It is 
! composed of two sacs, one within another, 
which are called primine and secundine, and 
of a nucleus within the sacs. 

In both (plants and animals) the cycle of life is be 
(jnn by a small round dot of livinjij matter, which wc 
call in tlie pl.mt an (nmle, in the animal an ovum 
Quart. Rev, 

OvuUferous (6-vu-lif'6r-U8), a. Producing 
ovules 

Ovulite (o'vu-lit), n. A fossil egg. 

Ovuliun (6'vu-lum), n. pi. Ovula (d'vQ-la). 

I L , dim. of ovum, an egg ] Lit a little egg; 
a small vesicle, such as are found in the 
ovary of mamrniferous animals ; an ovule. 
Ovum (o'vum), ?i. pi. Ova (6'va). [L., an 
egg.] 1. A small vesicle within the ovary 
of a female animal, when impregnated be- 
coming tlie embryo or rudiments of the 
fetus —2 In arch, a terai applied to orna- 
ments in the shape of an egg, into which 
the echinus or ovolo is often carved. 
Owebte,! n. Same as Ouch. 

Owe (6), v.t pret. & pp oioed; ppr. owing. 

1 [0 E. owe, awe, owe^i, awen, from A. Sax. 
dgan, to own, to possess, to have (with com- 
mon change of g to to). Sc. aich or aigh, to 
own (from the Scandinavian), Icel. eiga, 
Sw. aga, ega, O.H.G. eigan. Goth, aigan, to 
have or possess. The pret in A. Sax. was 
dhte, w^hence ought (which see); the pp was 
dgen, whence (one’s) own, which again has 
produced the verb to own. To owe a pewon 
money is to have it for him, to have to pay 
I it to him.] l.f To possess; to have; to be 
! the owner of. The following example hap- 
pily illustrates the word in this sense as 
well as in its ordinary sense of indebtedness. 

Be pleased then 

To pay that duty, which you trul)' <nir 
To him that oives it; namely, this young pnnee. 

Shak. 

2. To be indebted ; to be obliged or bound 
to pay. 

One was brought unto him which owed hta ten 
thousand talents. 

Owe no man any thing, but to love one another. 

Rom. xlii. 8. 

8. To be obliged to ascribe; to be obliged for. 

That he may know how frail 
His fallen condition is, and to me orve 
All his deliverance, and to none but me. MUtom. 


h, Ft. ton; ng, slfv; th, them; th, thin; w, udg; wh, whig; zh. azure.— See Key. 
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4 . To be due or owing: used in passive forms. 
*To give obedience where 'tfs truly owed,' 
Shak. ‘Which is not oiced to you.’ Shak. 

O deem thy fall not tnv’d to man's decree. Pope. 

Owe»t v.i. To be bound or obliged ; ought. 
Chaucer. See Ought. 

Owelty t (6'wel-ti), 71. [Barbarously formed 
from owe.] Equality. In law, a kind of 
equality of service In subordinate tenures. 
J^arton. 

Owenlte (d'on-It), >t A follower of Robert 
Owen, who attempted to reorganize society 
on socialist or co-operative and anti-reli- 
gious principles 

C^er (our), prep. Over; beyond; above. 
[Scotch ] 

Ower (our), adv. Over; too; too much; ex- 
cessively. [Scotch ] 

Owerby (our'bi), adv. Over the way; a little 
way across. [Scotch. 1 

Ower-come (our'kuin), n. Same as O’er- 
covie. 

Owerlay (ourla), 71. same as O'erlay. 
Owerloup (our-loup'), v.t. To overleap: to 
jump over, as a fence or other obstruction; 
to trespass on another’s property [Scotch. ] 
OwerlOUP (our'loup). 71 [Scotch] 1. ITie 
act of leaping over a fence or other obstruc- 
tion. —2 An occasional trespass of cattle. — 
3. The stream-tide at the change of the moon. 
Owerword (our'w^rd), «. An oft-repeated 
w'ord or phrase; the burden of a song; the 
refrain Bums [Scotch ] 

Owhere,tady [A. Sax ahwcer] Anywhere. 
Chaucer. 

Owil^[ (6'ing), [ This is used in the 

e assive sense of owed, hemg due; comp, the 
ouse is building ] 1. Required by obliga- 
tion to be paid ; due ; as, the money owing 
to a labourer for services, or to another 
country for goods —2 Ascribable, as to a 
cause ; resulting ; due ; as, misfortunes are 
often owina to vices or miscalcnlations, — 
S. Imputable, as to an agent; as, his recovery 
from sickness is owing less to his physician 
than to the strength of his constitution. 
Owl (oul), n. [0 E oule, ule, A. Sax. tile; 
L,G. file, D. uil, Icel vgla, Dan. ugle, Sw 
uggla, 0 H.G nia, G eule. These names 
were no doubt derived from a root imita- 
tive of its crj’; as also O H G. hawo, a?i<l L 
ulula, an owl. Comp L. ululo. Or. ololuzo, 
to lament, to howl, E hotel ] 1, One of a 
group of birds forming the family Strigidaj, 
which in itself represents tlie nocturnal 
section of the order Raptores or birds of 
prey. These birds are found in every conn 
try, but their headquarters may be said to 
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be in northerly and cold climates They 
feed, for the most part, upon small mam- 
malia, little birds, and insects. The head is 
large, and the eai's are furnished with exter- 
nal conchs, which exist in no other birds; the 
eyes are very hu ge, directed to the front, and 
surrounded by two conical disks of feathers. 
The irides expand to a great size during the 
aig^t, which enables the owl to see better 
during the night than diurnal birds During 
the day the Irides are contracted to a very 
small size. The voice of the owl is harsh 
and screeching. One of the most common 
species is the barn -owl (Strix flammea), 
which frequents bams, towers, churches, 
old rains, Ac. 'I’hough the greater part of 
the owl tidbe are adapted to the pursuit of 
their prey either by night or in the twilight, 
there arc some members of it in which this 1 
character is much less developed, and in ! 
which the habits are rather diurnal than | 
nocturnal; some of these are known by the 
names hawk-owl and eagle-owl, indicating | 
their resemblance to the diurnal birds of 
prey. Some owls are furnished with tufts 
of feathers rising above the eyes, and known 


as horns or ears. The owl has from early 
times been generally considered a bird of 
evil omen, and has been an object of dislike 
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and dread to the superstitious, though with 
the ancient Athenians the appearance of the 
bird was deemed favourable. It was sacred 
to Minerva, and its image was stamped on 
Athenian coins.— 2 A fancy variety of the 
domestic pigeon. 

Owl (oul), v.i. l.t To carry wool or sheep 
out of the country, at one time an offence 
at law.— 2 To carry on a contraband or un- 
lawful trade; to skulk about with contra- 
band goods 

Owler (ouTCrX n One who was guilty of the 
offence .of owling. 

Owlery (ouTer-i), n. l An abode or haunt 
of owls. —2. A quality of an owl, or like that 
of an owl. Carlyle. 

Owlet (oul'et), n. [Dim. of owl] An owl; 
an howlet; sometimes, a young owl. 

Owl - eyed (ound), a. Having eyes like an 
owl’s. 

Owling (ouTing), n. The obsolete offence 
of transporting wool or sheep out of the 
country, formerly punished by fine or ban- 
ishment 

OwHsll (ouTish), a. Resembling an owl; 
owl-like 

Owl-light (ouTlit), n Glim inering or imper- 
j feet light ‘ The l>enighted days of monkish 
I owl-light.' Warhurton 
I Owl-lihe (ouTlik). a Like an owl in look 
and habits ‘ N ow like an owl-like watchman 
he must walk ’ Donne 
Own (On), a. [A. Sax. dgen, the part of dgan, 
to possess (See Owe ) So also L G. ^a^n, 
Dan. and Sw. egen, Icel eiginn, D. ana G 
eigen, own ] Belonging to; possessed ; pe- 
culiar; proper to; domestic; not forei^; 
usually expressing ownership or exclusive 
ownership with emphasis. It always follows 
a possessive pronoun, or a noun in the pos- 
sessive, as my own, hie own, their own, 
John ft own ‘ Knit thee gloves made of her 
own spun yarn.’ Gay. 

There’s nothing sillier than a crafty knave out- 
witted, and beaten at htsorom play. 

Str R I' F-stratigf. 

A ivoman's face with Nature's <nvn hand painted 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of iny passion. 

Shak. 

Sometimes used not so much denoting pro- 
perty as impai-ting a peculiar tenderness 
to an expression. ‘ Thine own trae knight. ' 
Shak. 

‘ My own child,' he said, as soon as his tears would 
let him speak ; ‘ray <77c/«, child.’ TtoUope. 

In thisysense It has occasionally the superla- 
tive form. 

My bride to be. my evermore delight. 

My own heart’s heart and oivnest own farewell. 

Tennyson. 

Sometimes fixed, settled, or arranged by a 
person for himself, as, name your own day; 
take it at your own price,— STo hold one'e 
own, to be able to maintain one’s own cause; 
to come off at least equal to an adversary; 
not to lose ground. 

i Own (dn), v.t. [From the adjective; A. Sax, 

‘ dgnian, Icel. eigrui, Dan. eane, G. eignen, to 
own.] 1. To have the legal or rightful title 
to; to have the right of woperty in; to hold 
or possess by right.— 2. To acknowledge to 
belong to ; to avow or admit the possession 
of. 

When you come find me out. 

And orvft me for your non. Dryden. 

8. To concede; to allow; to admit to be true; 
not to deny; to acknowledge; to confess; as, 
to <ntm the truth of a stat^ent ; to own a 
fault. * Others will own their weakness of 
understanding. ' Locke. 


Many oavn the gospel of salvation more from cus- 
tom than conviction. J. M. Mason. 

4. To recognize; to admit with a formal ac- 
knowledgment. 

I rode to church, and met my lord chamberlaine 
upon the walls of the garrison, wno owned and spoke 
to me. Pepys. 

The wakeful bloodhound rose and shook his hide ; 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns. Keats. 

Own (6n), v.i. To confess: with to. ‘May 
did not own to the possession of the bond.’ 
Mre. Crowe. 

Owner (6n'Cr), n. One who owns; the right- 
ful proprietor; one who has the legal or 
rightful title, whether he is the possessor 
or not. 

The ox knowetli his owner. Isa. i. 3 
A freehold though but in Ice and snow, will make 
the owner pleased in the possession and stout in the 
defence of it. Addtson. 

Ownerslllp (dn'Cr-ship), n. The state of be- 
ing an owner ; the right by which a thing 
belongs to some person or body to the ex- 
clusion of all others; proprietorship. 

Owre t (our), 71. An aurochs. 

Owse (ouz), n. Same as Ooze. 

Oweellt (ou'zl), n. [From owse, ooze.] A 
slough; a quagmire. 

I am verily perswaded that neither the touch of 
conscience, nor the sense and seeing of any religion, 
ever drewe these into that damnable ana untwine- 
able traine and owsell of perdition. y Melton. 

Owsen (ous’en), n. Oxen. Bums. [Scotch ] 
Owser (ouz'6r), n. Tanner’s ooze. 

Ox (oks), n pi. Oxen (ok'sn). [A. Sax oxa, 

E l. omn, Fns oxa, Icel, oxi, uxi, Sw. and 
•an. oxe, D. os, G. ochs, ochse, O.H.G. ohso, 
Goth, auhsa, auhsus, an ox More remote 
connections are L. vacca, a cow, Skr, ukshd, 
an ox. Root meaning doubtful. Oxen is 
now almost the only representative of the 
numerous A. Sax. plurals in -an; comp also 
shoun, hosen, eyne,^^.] The general name 
for the different species of animals of the 
genus Bos (which see) The common ox is 
one of the most valuable of our domestic 
animals Its fiesh is the principal article of 
animal food; and there is scarcely any part 
of the animal that is not useful to mankind; 
the skin, the horns, the bones, the blood, 
the hair, and the very refuse of all these, 
have their separate uses. Having been 
specially domesticated by man from a stock 
wliieh it is probably impossible to trace, the 
result has been the formation of very many 
breeds, races, or permanent varieties, some 
of which are valmsd for their flesh and hides, 
some for the richness and abundance of 
their milk, while others are in great repute 
both for beef and milk. Among the first 
class may be mentioned the Durham or 
Short-hvm, the Polled Aberdeen or Angus, 
and the H'esf Highland or Kyloe. Among 
the most celelirated for dairy purposes are 
the Alderney, the Ayrshire, and the Suffolk 
Dun. For the purposes both of the dairy- 
farmer and the grazier the Hereford and a 
cross between a Short-kom and an Ayrshire 
are much fancied. The ox is used in many 
parts of the world, and In a very few dis- 
tricts of Britain, as a beast of drauglit. The 
North Devon breed is well adapted for 
draught, and in Devonshire much agricul- 
I tural labour is still performed by teams of 
oxen of this breed. The ‘ wild ox,' now ex- 
isting only in a few parks, as at Hamilton, 
seems, whatever its origin, to have been 
formerly an inhabitant of many forest dis- 
tricts in Britain, particularly in the north 
of England and the south of Scotland, llie 
name is used in a more restricted sense to 
signify the male of the bovine genus {Bos 
Taurus) castrated, and full-grown, or nearly 
so. The young castrated male is called a 
steer. He is called an ox-calf or bull-calf 
until he is a year old, and a steer until he is 
four years old. The same animal not cas- 
trated is called a bull Besides the Euro- 
pean ox there are several other varieties, 
as the Indian or zebu, with a hump on its 
back, the Abyssinian, Madagascar, and South 
African. —To have the black ox tread on one’s 
foot, to know what sorrow or adversity Is. 
Bay. 

Ox-add (oks’as-id), n. An acid containing 
oxygen; an oxyacid. 

Oxalamlde (oks-al‘a-mId), n. Same as 
Oxamide. 

I Oxalate (oks‘al-&t), n. In ehem. a salt formed 
j by a combination of oxalic acid with a base; 
as, the oxcUate of ammonia. 

Oxalio (oks-aFik), a. [Gr. oxalis, sorrel, from 
oxys, sharp, acid. 1 Pertaining to sorrel. —Ox- 
alic a>cid{C^TL^Oi, the acid of sorrel, first dis- 
covered in the juice ot the Oxalis Aoetotella, 
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It also exists in the roots of rhubarb, bis- 
tort, gentian, Ac., combined with potaidi; 
in several kinds of lichens it is found in 
union with lime. It forms the juice sold 
under the erroneous name of salt qf lemons. 
It is a violent poison 

OxaUdaoe»,Oxallde8d(ok8'al-i-da''Be-e, oks- 
al-id'e-e), n. pi. A nat. order of polypetal- 
ous exogenous plants, with a superior ovary, 
a small number of hypogynous stamens, and 
distinct styles; now sometimes combined 
with Oeraniaceee. The species are natives 
of all the hotter and temperate parts of the 
world, and most abundant in America and 
the Cape of Good Hope. The genus Oxalis, 
which is the type, is called wood-sorrel, 
from the acidity of the leaves, and the natu- 
ral habitation of the European species in a 



Oxalts Acetosetla (Wood-sorrel). 


wild state. The genus is, however, most 
abundant at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
the species are extremely ornamental. In 
the East Indies the genus Averrhoa produces 
a fruit (the carami>ola or blimhing) used for 
pickling and preserving. The British Oxalis 
Acetosdla, or common wood-sorrel, has been 
supposed to be the true shamrock of the Irish. 
In the tropical parts of India is the Oxalis 
semitiva, so named in consequence of its 
pinnated leaves being irritable like the sen- 
sitive plant. The European trefoil-leaved 
species have been ascertained to have the 
same property, only in a more feeble degree 

OxallB (oks'a-lis), n. A genus of plants of 
the nat. order Oxalidaceae There are two 
British species, 0 . Acetosella, or common 
wood-sorrel, and 0. corniculata, or yellow 
procumbent wood-sorrel. See OXAIJPACE^ 

(toULllte (oks'a-llt), n. A native oxalate of 
iron protoxide, found in the brown-coal of 
Germany; humboldtine. 

taaluria (oks-a-lu'ri-a), 11. \xi pathol. a 
morbid condition of the system, in which a 
prominent symptom is the presence of crys- 
tallized oxalate of lime in the urine. Called 
also Oxalic Acid Diathesuf. 

OxaluriC (oks-a-liVrik), a. Applied to an 
acid (CaHiNjO^) produced by the decom- 
position of parabanic acid. It is a white 
or slightly yellow crystalline powder of an 
acid taste. It forms salts with the alkalies 
and alkaline earths 

Oxalyl (oks'a-lil), n. In chem. the hypothe- 
tical radical of oxalic acid. Called also 
Carbonic Oxide. 

Oxamate (oks'a-mat), 11. In chem. a salt of 
oxamic acid. 

Oxaxnlo (oks-am^ik), a. Applied to a mono- I 
basic acid produced by the dehydration of 
oxalate of ammonium. -Oxamic acid (C3H3 ! 
NO3) is a white crystalline ipowder, sparingly 
soluble in cold water, still less soluble in 
alcohol, and insoluble in ether 
Oxamlde (oks'a-mid), n, (C2H4NjOji. ) A 
white substance produced during the de- 
structive distillation of oxalate of ammonia ; 
hence its name, compounded of oxalis and 
ammonia. Called also Oxalamide. 

Oz-lltrd (oks'b6rd), n. The sanderling 
(Arenaria vulgaris), a small wading bird 
whi<^ frequents many of our shores. 

OXbltor (oks'bS-t6r), n. Mohthruspecoris, an 
American bird of the bunting group. 

Ox-bow (oks'bd), n. 1. A curved piece of 
wood encircling an ox's neck when yoked. 

2. Naut. the bend or reach of a river. 
Admiral 8 myth.-~$. In arch.&n oval dormer- 
window. 

Oirar (oks'fir), n. Same as Ox-/ence ‘ Over 
an oxer * like a bird. ' ’ CornhtU Mag. 

Ox-eye (oksT), n. 1. in hot. a name common 


to plants of the genus Buphthalmum. The 
name is also given to Anthemis arvensis 
and to Chrysanthenmm Leucanthenmm. 
Called also toe Ox-eye Daisy. — 2 . In tool. 
a name given to the larger titmouse (Porus 
major) and to the blue titmouse (P. coem- 
leus).—%. A nautical term for a cloudy speck 
or weather gall, often seen on the coast of 
Africa, which presages a storm. 

Ox-ey^ (oksid), a. Having large full eyes, 
like those of an ox. 

Homer useth that epithet of ox-eyed in describing 
Juno, because a round black eye is the best. Burton. 

Ox -fence (oks'fens), n. A fence to keep 
oxen from straying; specifically, in fox- 
hunting, a fence consisting of a wide ditch, 
bordered by a strong hedge, beyond which 
is a railing. 

Oxfly (oks'fli), n. A species of bott {fEstrus 
bovis) hatched under the skin of cattle. 
Ox-foot (oks'ftttl, n. In farriery, a term ap- 
plied to the feet of horses when the horn of 
the hindfoot cleaves Just in the middle of 
the forepart of the hoof, from the coronet 
to the shoe. 

Oxford -obrome (oks'ford-krom), n. An 
oxide of iron used in oil and water-colour 
painting. Called also Oxford-ochre. 

Oxford- Olay ( oks' ford - kla), n [ From its 
being well developed in Oxfordshire.] In 
geol. a bed of dark-blue clay, sometimes 
attaining a thickness of from 2(X) to 500 
feet, interposed between the lower and 
middle oolites. It abounds in ammonites 
and belemnites. 

Oxford -mixture (oks'ford-miks-tdry n. 
Woollen cloth of a very dark gray colour. 
Called also Oxford-gray, Pepper-and-salt, 
and Thunder-and-lightning. 

Oxford-ochre (oks'ford-6-k6r), n. Same as 
Oxford-chrome. 

Oxford-school (oksTord-skOl), n. A name 
given to that portion of the Church of Eng- 
land who adopted the principles of the 
Tracts for the Times. Called also Trac- 
tarians and Puseyites. 

Ox -gall (oks'gftl), n. The bitter fluid 
secreted by the liver of the ox, much used 
in the arts. 

Oxgang (oks'gang), n. [Ox, and gang, 
going,] In anc. law, as much land as an 
ox can plough in a year, generally from 15 
to 20 acres. The oxgang, however, was con- 
tracted or expanded according to the quality 
of the land, 40 acres constituting the maxi- 
mum and 0 the minimum of the measure 
In Scotland it is termed oxgate. 

Oxgate (oks'gat), n See Oxgang. ' 

Ox -goad (oks'gdd), n. A long rod, with 
a sharp point or goad, for driving oxen. , 
Ox-hesid (oks'hed), n The head of an ox— 1 
a term contemptuously applied to a stupid I 
fellow, and equal to blockhead, dolt. ‘ Dost I 
makeamuramerof me. Marston, j 

Oxbeal, Oxbeel (oks'hel), n. A species of ' 
hellebore (Helleborus fadidvs). 

Ox-Mde (oks'hid), n. 1 The skin of an ox. 

2. A hide of land. See Hide 
Ox-boof (oks'hbf), 11 The name given 
to the leaves of a species of Caulotretus 
and Bauhinia, used in Brazil as mucilaginous j 
remedies ^ 

Oxidabillty (oks'id-a-biF'i-ti), n The capa- 
bility of being converted into an oxide. 
Oxldable (oks'id-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
converted into an oxide. 

The first section is the metals of the earths; the 
second the metals of the alkalies ; the third the easily 
oxidahle metals, as iron ; the fourth metals less oxm- 
abU, as copper and lead. Whewell. 

Oxidate (oks'id-at), v t. pret. & pp. oxidated; 
ppr. oxidating. To convert into an oxide, 
as metals and other substances, by combin- 
ation with oxygen. 

Oxidate (oks'ld-at), V. i. To become oxidized ; 
to become an oxide. 

Iron oxidates rapidly when introduced in a state of 
ignition into oxygen gas Graham. 

Oxidation (oks-id-a'shon), n. The opera- 
tion or process of converting into an oxide, 
as metals or other substances, by combining 
with them a certain portion of oxygen; 0x1- 
disement. 

Oxldator (oks'id-at-6r), n. A contrivance 
for throwing a stream of oxygen into the 
flame of a lamp; an oxygenator. 

Oxide (oks'ld), n. [Gr, oxys, acid, sharp.] 
In chem. a compound of oxygen with a more | 
electro-positive element. The first, second, } 
third, <BC., oxides of one element are de- 1 
signated by the terms protoxide, dioxide, ; 
trioxide, ; the highest oxide is termed a 
peroxide. | 


Oxldlsaliae. Ozldlsabla (oks'id-iz-a-bi), a. 
Capable of being oxidized. 

Oxidise, Oxidise (oks'id-lz), v. t. To oxidate 
; (which see). 

OxldlsemeiLt. Oxldlsemeut (oks'id-iz- 
ment), n. Oxidation. 

Oxldlser, Oxidlser (oks'id-lz-^r), n. That 
which oxidizes. 

Oxldulated (oks-id'u-l&t-ed), a. In chem. 
applied to a compound containing oxygen. 
OxifWlt (oksl-sftlt), n. See Oxysalt. 
Ox-Uke (oks'llk), a. Eesembling an ox. 
OxUp (oksTip), n. A plant of the genus 
Primula (P. elatior). See Peimula. 

As cowslip unto ox/ir is, 

So seems she to the boy Tennyson. 

Oxonian (okB-5'ni-an), n. A native or in- 
habitant of Oxford; a member or a graduate 
of the University of Oxford. 

Oxpeoker (ok8'pek-6r), 11. Another name for 
the Beef -eater, a bird of the genus Buphaga 
(which see). 

Ox-pltht (oks'pith), 11. Marrow, Marston. 
Ox-relm (oks'rim), n. [D. riem, a thong or 
strap.] A narrow strip of prepared ox-hlde, 
used in the Cape Colony for horse-halters, 
and, twisted, for ropes, traces, &c. 
Ox-Stall (oks'stal), n. A stall or stand for 
oxen. 

Oxter (oks'tftr), n, [A. Sax. oxta, the arm- 
pit.] The armpit; also, the embrace of the 
arms. [Scotch. ] 

Oxter (oks'ter), v.t To support under the 
arm. [Scotch.] 

Oxton^e (oks'tung), n. The common name 
of Helmlnthia, a plant belonging to the ge- 
nus Picris, nat. order Composltse, so called 
from the shape and roughness of the leaves. 
Oxyacid (oks^i-as-id), n. An acid containing 
oxygen Called also Ox-add. 
Oxycalcium-liglit (oks-i-kaFsl-um-lIt), n. 
Same as Drummond Light. 

Oxychloride (oks-i-kld'rld), n. A compound 
of a metallic oxide with a chloride; as, oxy- 
chlorides of iron, tin, <fec. 

I OxycoccuB(okB-i-kok'u8), [Gr, oa;y», sharp, 

I and kokkos, a berry ] The cranberry, a genus 
of plants of the nat. order Vacciniocess, 

' comprising three species. 0 . palustris is the 
common cranberry, 0 . inacrocarpus is the 
large-fruited American cranberry ITie third 
species is the 0 . erectns, so named from not 
creeping like the two others 
Oxyorate (oks'i-krat), n [Gr. oxys, acid, and 
kera 6 , to mix J A mixtui'e of water and 
vinegar. [Bare.] 

Apply a mixture of the same powder, with a com- 
press prest out of o.vycrate, and a suitable liandage. 

li'tseman. 

Oxjrfluorlde (oks-i-flu'o-rid), n. A compound 
of an oxide and a fluoride; as, the oxy fluoride 
of lead. 

Oxygen (oks'i-jen), n. [Gr. oxys, acid, and 
ennao, to generate.] 1. Sym. O. At. wt. 16. 
n chem. a gaseous element discovered by 
Priestley in 1776, by whom it was named 
dephlogxsticated air; by Scheele it was named 
empyreal air, and by Condorcet vital air. 
It constitutes about one-flfth of the total 
volume of the atmosphere, and is the sup- 
porter of ordinary combustion. It was named 
oxygen because it was supposed to be pre- 
sent in all acids: modern experiments, how- 
ever, prove that it is not necessary in all 
cases to acidity or to combustion. Oxygen 
may be prepared by heating manganic di- 
oxide or potassic chlorate ; it is usually ob- 
tained from a mixture of these two salts. 
Oxygen is a permanently elastic fluid, invis- 
ible, inodorous, and a little heavier than 
atmospheric air In mechanical mixture 
with nitrogen it forms atmospheric air. 
Water contains about 89 per cent of it, and 
It exists In most vegetable and animal pro- 
ducts, acids, salts, and oxides. It is soluble 
In water to the extent of 80 centimetres of 
the gas to 1 litre of water, and this property 
is of great importance in relation to plants, 
and still more to water animals, the greater 
number of which are dependent on this dis- 
solved oxygen for the support of respiration 
and life. It has a powerful attraction for 
most of the simple substances, especially 
for the electro-positive liodies, the act of 
combining with which is called oxidation. 
The compounds thus formed are called ox- 
ides. Oxidation is often attended with the 
evolution of heat and light, as in all processes 
of combustion in atmosjihericair; sometimes 
the oxidation is slow and unattended with 
such phenomena, as in the gradual rusting 
of metals Combustion is the union of in- 
flammable matter witli oxygen. (See COM- 
BUSTION.) Oxygen gas is necess^ to re- 
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•piration, and no animal can live in an at- 
mosphere which does not contain a certain 
portion of uncombined oxygen. Oxygen is 
evolved from trees and plants by the action 
of the sun's rays ou the carbon compounds 
contained in the moistened leaves; and these 
leaves, while they give out oxygen, absorb 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere for their 
nourishment. —2. A manufacturing name for 
bleacliing-powder Stmmond». 

Oxygen-aaLd (oks'l-Jen-as-ld), n. In chem, 
an oxyacid (which see). 

Oxygenate (oks'i-jen-at). v.t. pret. & pp. 
oxygeruited; ppr. oxygenating To unite or 
cause to combine with oxygen 

Oxjyenation ( ok8'i-jen-a"8hon ), n. Same 
as Oxidation 

Oxygenator ( oka'i-jen-at-6r ), n. Same as 
Oxidator. 

Oxygenlzable, Oxygexiisable (oks'i-jen-iz- 
a-bl), a. Capable of being oxygenized 


Oxyenll^de (oks-i-sul'fld), n. A compound 
containing sulphur, oxygen, and a metal. 


ad&f), a. Capable of being oxygenized 
Oxygenize, Oxygenlse ( oksi-jeu-tz ), v.t. 
To oxygenate (which see) 

Oxygenlzement, Oii^genisenient (oks'i- 

jeu-iz-ment), n. Oxidation. 

Oxygenlzer, Oxygenlser (oks'i-jen-iz-dr), n. 
That which oxydates or converts into an 
oxide. 

Oxygenous (oks-ij'en-us), a. Pertaining to 
or fmtained from oxygen 
OjmoxL, Oxygone (oks'i-gon, oks'i-gou), n. 
[Gr. oxye, sharp, and gonia, an angle.] In 
geom a triangle having three acute angles. 
Oxygonal, Oxygonial (oks-ig'ou-ai, oks-i- 
gd^ni-al), a. Acute-angled 
Oxyhydrogen (Oks-i-hr'drd-jen), a. Of or 
pertaining to a mixture or combination of 
oxygen and hydrogen: as, oxy hydrogen gas. 
—Oxyhydrogen bloiopipe, one used by min- 
eralogists and chemists for reducing metallic 
ores in analysis The flame is produced by 
the combustion of oxyhydrogen gas (usually 
two volumes of hydrogen to one of oxygen) 
instead of common air. —Oxyhydrogen lamp, 
one in whichstreams of oxygen and hydrogen 
in regulated quantities are commingled, the 
resulting flame being directed on a ball of 
((uicklime and forming an extremely bright 
-^xyhydntgen light, the lime -light; 
the Drummond light . — Oxyhydrogen irU- 
eroecope, one in which the object is illumi- j 
nated by the flame of oxyhydrogen gas on a 
piece of lime under the action of the com- 1 
pound blowpipe. The lime Is placed in i 
front of a concave mirror, and the object I 
between this and a convex lens, by which I 


its image, highly magnified, is thrown upon I 
a screen so that it may be visible to a large I 
number of spectators | 

Oxymel (oks'i-mel), n [Gr oxye, acid, and ; 
meli, honey ] A mixture of vinegar and ; 
honey. Arbuthmt 

Oxymoron (ok8-l-m6'ron),w [Gt. oxymoron, 
a smart sajtog which at first view appeal's 
foolish, from oxy>t, sharp, and nwros, dull, 
foolish ] In rhet. a figure in which an epi- 
thet of a quite contrary signifleation is added 
to a word; as, crtiel kindnese. 

OxsrmUTiata < oks-i-md'ri-at), n. An oDsolete 
name for chloride, on the erroneous assump- 
tion that chlorine is a mixture of oxygen 
and muriatic acid 

0xymurlatlC(ok8-i-ma'rl-at"ik),a Formerly 
applied to chlorine. See Oxymuriate. 

O^opia, Oxyopy (oks-i-d'pi-a, oks'i-b-pi), n ■ 
[Gr. oxys, acute, and opsui, vision.] Acute- i 
ness of sight, arising from increased sens!- ’ 
bllity of the retina 

Ol^lioilla, Oxyphony (oks-i-W'ni-a. oks- i 
ifo-nl), n. [Gr ozm, acute, and phon?, voice ] i 
Acuteness or shrillness of voice 


OxyrhynchttsIoks-i-ringk'usV n. [Or. oxye, 
sharp, rhynckoH, beak ] An Egyptian fish, 
said to have been reverenced throughout 


Egypt, and sacred to the goddess A thor. It 
is represented both in sculptures and on 
ci^iins, and was anciently embalmed. 

Oxyrla (oks-t'rl-a), n. [Gr oxys, acid.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Polygonacese. 0. 
renifarmis (mountain - sorrel) is the only 
known native species. It is found on the 
highest mountains of Great Britain. 
OxyrrllOdln (oks-f'rd-dln), n [Compounded 
of Gr. oxyi, acid, and rhodon, rose ] A mix- 
ture of rinegar and oil of roses, used as a 
liniment in herpes and erysipelas Dun- 
gluon, 

(hyialt (oks'i-salt), n. A salt of an oxyacid. 
See OXYACID. I 


Oxytone (oks'l-tdn), a. [Gr. oooya, sharp, 
and Unwa, tone.] Having an acute sound. 
Oxytone (oks^l-tOn), n. 1. An acute sound. 
2Tln gram, a word having the acute 
accent on the last syllable. 

0X3rurls (oks-i-u'ris). [Gr. oxya, sharp, and 
our on, tail.] A genus of internal parasitic 
worms allied to the common Ascaris. These 
thread-worms multiply with rapidity, and 
pass from the intestine to other organs 
0. verrnicularia is often found in tlie human j 
' rectum, and is usually about ^ inch long, i 
See ASCAUID^. I 

I Oyer (<5'y6r), n. [Norm, oyer, hearing; Fr. 
oiiir, L audire, to hear,] 1. In law, a hear- 
ing or trial of causes. —2 The hearing, as of 
a writ, bond, note, or other specialty; as 
wlien a defendant in court prays oyer of a j 
writing.— Oyer a?id terminer [Fr., to hear 
and determine] is a commission directed to 
two of the judges of the circuit and other 
gentlemen of the county to which it is 
Issued, by virtue of which they have power, 
as the terras imply, to hear and determine 
certain specified ottences. The commissions 
of oyer and terminer are the most compre- 
hensive of the several commissions whicli 
constitute the authority of the judges of 
assize on the circuits. A court of oyer an<l 
terminer is constituted by a commission to 
inquire, hear, and determine all treasons, 
felonies, and misdemeanours, 
pyea, Oyez (6'yes) [Fr. oyez, hear ye ] The 
introduction to any proclamation made by 
the officer of a law court, or other public 
crier, in order to secure silence and atten- 
tion. It is thrice repeated. Shakspere uses 
oyes in the two following passages as a sub- 
stantive in the sense of exclamation or pro- 
clamation. ‘ Crier hobgoblin, make the fairy 
oyes ’ Merry Wives, v. 6. 

On whosic bright crcit, Fame, with her loud’st oyts. 
Cries, this is he Troilus and Crrsstda, iv. 5 

Oylet (oi'let), n. 1. An oillet. — 2. A scar 
resembling an eyelet-hole. Stormonth. 
Oylet-hole ^onet-hol), n. An eyelet-liole. 
Oys^ULite (oi'san-it), n. Same as Oisanite. 
Oyster (ois't6r), n. [0 Fr. oistre, hoyster. 
Mod Fr huitre, from L ostrea, ostreuin, Gr. 
ostreon, an oyster, akin to osteon, a bone, 
and ostrakou, the hard shell of shell-fish.] 

A well-known edible mollusc belonging to i 
the lamellibranchiate genus Ostrea, family ! 
Ostreidaj, characterized by an iuequivalve | 
shell composed of two irregular laniellated i 
valves, of which the convex, or under one, 1 
adheres to rocks, piles, or to the shell of j 
another individual, in salt water which is , 
sliallow, or in the mouths of rivers. The 
species are numerous, and found in the i 
seas of all temperate and wann climates i 
The only British species is O edulis, of 
whicli vast beds are artificially formed, 
and attended to with great care, at the 
estuary of the Tliames and many other 
localities, where there is a mixture of salt 
and fresh water, in which they best thrive. 
Oysters raised in artificial lieds are called 
natives, and are considered superior to those 
which are dredged from the natural beds. 
They breed in April or May, and are edible 
in one and a half years, and in their prime 
at three years. In order to prevent the total 
extirpation or great diminution of the sup- 
ply of oysters, a close season has been fixed, 
which lasts from the Ist of May to the Slst j 
August The fry or fertilized eggs of the ; 
oyster are collectively termed spat. Other , 
species are 0. parasitica, an oyster of ex- , 
cellent flavour, abundant in the swamps of 
warm climates, and found adhering to the 
roots and branches of trees within reach of 
the tide; and 0. canadentis, or long-hinged 
oyster, of North America, which is very 
elongated. The name oyster has also been 
popularly given to molluscs not of the fam- 
ily Ostreido!, as the pearl-oyster, which is a 
rneml>er of the family Aviculidee 
Oyster-bed (ois't^r-bed). n. a bed or breed- 
ing place of oysters. 

Oyster-catcher (of8't6r-kach-6r). n. Tlie 
popular name of the birds of the genus 
Hminatopus, belonging to the order of Qral- 
latores, which reside on the sea-shore ami 
feed on marine animals, H. ostralegus, the 
common oyster- catcher or sea -pie, is a i 


British species, abounding on the western 
coast of England. Its beak la somewhat 
longer than in the plover or lapwing. It is 





j ComnioM Oyster-catclier {llttniatopus ostralegus). 

straight, pointed, compressed into a wedge, 
and suftlciently strong to enable it to force 
open the shells of small mollusca on which 
the bird feeds. 

Oyster -dredge (ois't^r-drejy n A small 
dredge or drag-net for bringing up oysters 
from the bottom of the sea. 

' Oyster-green (ois'tCr-gren), n. A plant, the 
Viva latissima, Linn.; also called Green- 
i laver and Oreen-sloke. 

! Oyster-knife (ois'tcr-nlf), A strong blunt 

knife for opening oysters. 

Oysterljng (ois't6r-llng), n A young oyster; 
an oyster not full grown. Times. 
Oyster-patty (ois'tSr-pat-ti), n. A patty or 
pasty made with oysters. 

Oyster-plant (ois'tCr-plant), n. A name 
applied in Britain to Mertensia maritima, 
the leaves of which taste like oysters. 
Oyster-shell (ois'tfer-shel), n. The hard 
covering or shell of the oyster. 
Oyster-wench (ois'tCr-wensh), 71. A woman 
whose occupation is to sell oysters ; a low 
woman Shak. 

Oyster-Wife, Oyster-woman (ois'tfir-wif, 

ois'Wsr- wq-man), n A female seller of oysters. 
Ozena, Ozena (dze'na), n. [Gr. ozaina, 
from ozO, to smell.) A fetid ulcer in the 
nostril. 

Ozocerite, Ozokerite (b-zd-se'rit, 6-z6-ke'- 
rit), 71. [Or. oz6, to smell, and kiros, wax ] 
A fossil resin existing in the bituminous 
sandstones of the coal-measures. It is like 
resinous wax in consistence and translu- 
cency, of a brown or brownish yellow colour, 
and of a pleasantly aromatic odour. In 
Moldavia it occurs in sufficient quantities 
to be used for economic purposes, and it is 
made into candles. It consists of about 86 
per cent of carbon and 14 of hydrogen. 
Ozonation (d-zou-a'shon), n. The act or 
process of treating with ozone. Faraday. 
Ozone (o'zon). n [l^om Gr. oz6, to smell ] An 
allotropic modification of oxygen The den- 
sity of ozone is one-and-a-half times greater 
than that of oxygen. It is produced when 
an electric machine is worked, when a stick 
of phosphorus is allowed to oxidise slowly, 
ana in various other ways. At a high tem- 
perature ozone is changed into ordinary 
oxygen, two volumes of the former yielding 
three volumes of the latter Chemical tests 
show that ozone exists in the atmosphere to 
a minute extent, and in greater quantity 
in country districts than in towns, while in 
crowded thoroughfares it ceases to be recog- 
nizable. Ozone has a great power of destroy- 
ing offensive odours, is a powerful bleacher, 
and an intense oxidizer. 

Ozonlferous (d-zdn-lf'dr-us), a. Containing 
or furnishing ozone. Graham. 
Ozonlllcatlon ( 6-zdn'i fl-k&"Bhon ), n. The 
act of producing ozone. 

Ozonliy (d-z6n'i-fl),e. t. 'I’o convtwt Into ozone. 
Ozonize (o'zdn-!z), v.t. To charge or impreg- 
nate with ozone; to convert into ozone, as 
oxygen. Graham. 

Ozonometer (6-zdn-om'et-dr). n. [Ozone, 
and Or. metron, a measure.] An apparatus 
for ascertaining the presence and measur- 
ing the amount of ozone in the atmosphere. 
Ozonometrlo (d'z6n-o-raet"rik), a Of or 
lielonging to ozonometry; as, ozonornetric 
observatKins. 

Ozonometry (6-zdn-om'et-ri], n. A term 
applied to tlie means for determining the 
presence and proportion of ozone in the 
atmosphere. Brande. 


Fate. fdr. fat, fgll; me, met. h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not. mbve: tfj be. tub. bull; oil, pound; u, 8c. almiie; y, 8c. f«^, 
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P is the sixteenth letter of the English alpha- 
bet, representing a labial articulation formed 
by a Close compression of the anterior part 
or the lips, as in ay or ya. It is the surd 
mute to which the sonant h corresponds, 
and as regards the method of its utterance 
is also allied to/, v, and m (the labial nasal) 
This letter always has the same sound, unless 
when it forms with h the digraph yh, which 
occurs in words of Greek origin and lias the 
saine sound as/ Itisliardlyeversilentin the 
middle of a word (though it is so in receipt), 
but in a numlier of woi-ds borrowed from 
the Greek, when it is initial and followed 
by n, 8, or t, it is not sounded. Such words 
are pneuinatics, psalm, psalter, pterodactyl, 
pteropod ; in ptarmigan, which is from tne 
Gaelic, it has been unwarrantably inserted 
At the end of a syllabic, before s or t, it is 
pronounced along with these letters, as in 
wraps, lapse, attempt, and no other conso- 
naiits can form part of a syllable with it in 
this position. It is often initial with I or r 
after it, or with s before it, as in play, pray, 
spring, and often final after I, m, r, and s, 
as in help, hemp, jump, harp, grasp, wasp. 
In several words it has been inserted to 
form a transition between an m and an s or 
a f, as in empty, tempt, sempstress, Thommon; 
comp, the old nevipue, to name. In lobster, 
cobweb it has become b ; in purse, gossip b 
has become p In the oldest stage of Eng- 
lish and the otlier Teutonic languages p 
rarely occurs as the initial sound of words. In 
the ancient Anglo-Saxon poems some seven 
examples have been counted (path and play 
are two of them), and about the same num- 
ber in the Gothic of Ulfllas, while in the 
ancient Icelandic or Norse poems of the 
heathen age they are even fewer in number. 
(Vigfusson ) This phenomenon corresponds 
to the similar rarity of initial b in the Greek 
and Latin hingmiges, h by Grimm’s law an- 
swering t<i 'JVutonic p It consequently 
follows that the vast majority of words be- 
ginning with p tluit are now Englisli have 
been liorrowed from various sources in his- 
torical times, some of them being of d<tubt- 
ful origin, while many of them are directly 
from the French, Latin, and Greek.— In ab- 
breviations P M stands for post meridiem 
(aftenio(ui), P..S for postscript, in music, 
signifies jnVi no, softly; pp, pin piano, more 
softly, —To nund one's P's and Q’s, or to be 
on one's P's and Q's, is a colloquial phrase 
signifying to be very careful in behaviour, 
tile origin of it l>eing unknown. 

Fa (pk), n. A childisli or shorter form of 
Papa 

Paagel (pa'aj), n, fO.Fr. paage, Mod Fr. 
pipage, Pr. pezatgc. It pedaggio, from L L. 
pedaticum, from pes, pedis, a foot.] A toll 
for passage over another person’s grounds 
Burke. 

PoasCpfts), « [D.paasch. SeePASCH.] The 
Easter festival. [United States ] 

Paat (pa'at),n. An Indian name of the jute 
plant, belonging to the genus Corchoius. 
See CoRCHoiiiis and Jute. 

PabB (pabz), n. pi. The refuse of flax. 
[Scotch.] 

lobular (pab'Q-16r), a. [L. pabulum, footl, 
from stem of pasco, pastum, to feed. See 
Pastor.) Pertmniim to food; affording fnod 
or aliment 

Pabulatlon f (pah-fl-la^slion), n. [L. pabu- 
latio, from pabnlor, to fetxl.] 1. The act of 
feeding or procuring provender.— 2. Food; 
fodder. 

PabulOUBt (pab'u-lus), a. [L pabulum, 
food ] Affording aliment or food ; alimen- 
tary. Sir T Brotone. 

Pabulum (pab'O-lum), n. [L. See Pabular.] j 

1. That which feeds or nourishes; food; all- : 
ment: often used figuratively of intellectual I 
food, food for the intellectual faculties.— 

2 That which feeds a fire; fuel. Bp. Berkc- 

Paoa (p&Tca), n [Braz. and Pg. paca, from 
pak, paq, the native name ] A genus of 
rodontanlmal 8 (Oo 0 logenyB)inhabiting South 
America and the West Indies, and allied 
to the agoutis, cavies, and capybara. The 
common paca (C. Paca) is one of the largest 
of the rodents, being about 2 feet long and 
about 1 foot in height; Its fonn is thick and 


cu. oAain; <Sh. So. locA; g. /7«; 


P. 


clumsy, and the hinder limbs are much 
longer (but considerably bent) than the an- 
terior ones. It lives in moist grounds, 
burrowing like the rabbit, but not so deeply, 



Common Pac.i (Calofrrnys Paca). 


its burrow being always provided with three 
openings. It feeds on vegetable substances, 

! and is very destructive to plantations. Its 
I flesh is very fat, and is much esteemed 
I Pacable (pa'ka-bl), a. Capable of being 
! pacified; paciflahle; placable. Coleridge. 

\ Pacate (paTcat), a. [L.pacatm,pp. oipaco, 
pacatum, to pacify, from pax, pacts, peace. ] 
i Peaceful; trunquiL 

: Pacated (pa'kat-ed), a. Appeased. [Rare ] 
Facation (pa-ka'shon), n. [L paco, to calm 
; or appease. 1 The act of pacifying or appeas- 
, ing ‘ The /vacation of Ireland. ’ Coleridge \ 
Pacay (pa-kaO, n. A Peruvian tree (Prosopis \ 
dtdcis) of the nat. order LoguminosHc, sub- 
I order Mimosese. It produces pods 20 inches 
to 2 feet long, which inclose black seeds im- 
1 bedded in a pure white flaky substance. 

I This substance is much esteemed in Peru as 
an article of diet. 

Paccan (pak’an), n A species of hickory 
The plant is exclusively North American. 

! See Pecan. 

Pacchionian ( pak-ki-d'ni-an ), a. [After 
Tftcc/iioni, an Italian anatomist.] Of or be- 
longing to VdiQctiioni." Pacchionian glands 
i or bodies, in anat small whitish or yellow- 
ish bodies, sometimes separate, at others 
united like a bunch of grapes, which are (.‘b- 
I served in several parts of the dura and pia 
I mater They receive vessels, but apparently 
no nerves. Their texture and uses are un- 
known. 

Pace (pas), n. [Fr. pas, from L passus, a 
step, lit a stretching out of the feet in walk- : 
ing, from pando, passiim, to stretch out I 
1 Pass has the same origin. ] 1. A single ' 

change of the foot in walking; a step. - 2. A 
linear measure of uncertain extent, repre- 
senting the space naturally measured by the 
change of the foot in walking. In some 
cases the term is applied to the distance 
from the place where either foot is taken 
up to that where the same foot is set down, 
being assumed by some to be 6 feet, and by 
others 4f feet; this pace of a double step 
being called the geometrical pace. The 
pace, of a single step (the military pace) is 
estimated at 2^ feet. Tlie ancient Roman 
, pace, considered as the thousandth pai t of 
! a mile, was 5 Roman feet, and each foot 
contained between ll fiOand 11 04 English 
inches; hence, the pace was about 58’1 Eng- 
lish inches. - 3. Manner of walking; walk; 
gait; as, a languishing pace; a heavy j?acf; 
a quick or slow pace. 

But on rode these strang-e horsemen, 

With slow and lordly /nw Macaulay. 

4 A step, measure, or piece of procedure. 
[Rare. ] 

The first pace necessary for his majesty is to fall 
into confidence with Spain Sxr if'. Temple. 

5. A mode of stepping, among horses, in 
which the legs on tne same side are lifted 
together; au amble. ‘ Whether or trot ’ 
Hudibras. In a wider sense the pace is of 
four kinds, Including the walk, the trot, and 
the gallop, as well as the amble. — 6. Degree 
of oelerity ; rate of progress 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. Shai. i 

7. A portion of a floor slightly raised above 
the general level; a dais; a broad step or 
slightly raised space above some level —To 
keep or hold pace with, to keep up with ; to 
go or move as fast as: literally or figura- 
tively. 

In intellect and attainments he ^e/t pace with his 
age. SioHthey. 

Pace (p&s), v.i. pret. & pp. paced; ppr. pacing. 


1. To step; to walk; to move; especially, to 
step slowly or with measured tread; to 
stride. ‘ Pacing through the forest. ' Shak. 

2. To make haste ; to hasten. ‘ With speed 
so pace to speak of Perdita.’ Shak.~~^. To 
move by lifting the legs on the same side 
together, as a horse; to amble. 

Pace (pas), V t. 1. To measure by steps ; as, 
to pace a piece of ground.— 2 t To teach to 
go as a rider wishes; to break in; hence, to 
regulate In motion. 

If you can, pace your wisdom 

In that good path that 1 would wish it go. Shah. 

3. To walk over with measured paces; as, 
the sentinel paces his round. 

Face,t v.i. or t. To pass away; to surpass; 
to exceed. Chaucer. 

Paced (past), j?. and a. 1. Having a particular 
gait: used cliiefly in composition ; as, slow- 
paced.-~2. Trained in paces, as a horse; 
broken in; taught how to behave. Shak. 
Kence— Thorough -paced, lit. thoroughly 
trained; out-and-out; as, a thoro'ugh-paced 
intriguer, scoundrel, &c. 

Pacer (pa's6r), n. One that paces ; a htirse 
well-trained in pacing. 

Pacha (pa-shaO, n. [French spelling. ] Same 
a.s Pasha. 

Pachacamac (pach'a-kam-ak),n. The name 
given by the ancient Peruvians to the being 
whom they worshipped as the creator of 
the universe, and who was held by them in 
the highest veneration. 

PachaUc, n. and a. See Pashalic. 
Pachana (pk'cha-na), n. [Hind.] A bitter 
tonic infusion prepared in India from Tim- 
spora cordi folia. 

Pachlra (pa-kPra), n a genus of tropical 
American trees belonging to the Sterculi- 
aceoo, and differing from Adansonia, the 
baobab tree, in the calyx being cup-shaped 
and entire, not flve-toothed. The species are 
small or lai^e trees, with digitate leaves, and 
the fruit is an oval woody one-celled cap- 
sule, opening by a number of divisions, and 
containing numerous seeds. P. alba is one 
of the most useful trees in New Granada, 
the inner bark furnishing a strong durable 
cordage. Tlie wool of the seeds of P. Bar- 
rigon is, used to stuff pillows, cushions, dec 
Several of the species yield useful timber. 
The largest flowered species, P. macrantha, 
is found in Brazil. It attains a height of 
100 feet and has flowers 16 inches long. 
The younger Linnseus, in ignorance that 
Aublet had previously given tlffe name Pa- 
chira to the genus, gave it the name of 
Carolinea, in honour of the Princess Sophia 
Caroline of Baden, and under this name the 
I plants are familiar in our hothouses 
Pachometer (pa-kom'et-6r), n. [Or pachys, 

I thick, and metron, a measure.] An instru- 
1 ment for measuring the thickness of the 
, glass of mirrors. 

I Pachpblepliarosis (pak'i-blef-a-rd"ais), n. 
j [Gr. pachys, thick, and blepharon, the eye- 
I lid.l The thickening of the tissue of the 
eyelid from chronic inflammation. 

: Pachycarpous (pak-i-kkr'pus), a. [Gr. 

1 pachys, thick, and karpos, fruit.] In hot. 

1 having the pericarp veiy thick. 
Pachycormus (pak-l-kor'mus), n. [Or. 
pachys, thick, ami kormos, body.] A genus 
of fossil sauroid fishes found in the lias, so 
I named from their robust bodies, 
PacRydactyl (pak-i-dakTil), n. [Gr. pachys, 
thick, and daktylos, a toe.] A bird or other 
animal having thick toes 
PachydactylouB (pak-i-dak'til-us), a. [See 
above. ] Thick-toed. 

Paohydendron (pak-i-den'dron), n. [Gr. 
pachys, thick, and dendron, a tree.] A sec- 
tion of the liliaceous genus Aloe. The spe- 
cies are arborescent plants of the Cape of 
Good Hope, with crowded leaves at the top 
of the caudex, and nodding flowers in a 
terminal spike. 

Pachyderm (pak'i-d6rin), n. [Gr. pachys, 
thick, and derma, .skin.) A non-ruminant 
hoofed animal : a ineinher of the Cuvierian 
order Pachydermata. 

PachydermaJ (pak-i-d6r'nial), a. Of or re- 
lating to the pachyderms ; as, paohydermal 
dentition. 

Pachydermata (pak-i-d6r'ma-ta), n. pt. 
An old mammalian order constituted by 


h, Fr. tow: ng. sing; th. then; th. thin; w, wig; wh. w/ilg: zh. axure.^-See K»T, 
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Cuvier lor the reception of quadrupeds 
which have hoofs, but do not ruminate, in> 
eluding the elephant mastodon, hippopota- 
mus, rhinoceros, tapir, horse, hog, &c. The 
group Is now divided among Proboscidea, 
Artiodactylaand Perissodactyla (which see). 
Paebydermatoid ( pak-i-d^i/ma-toid ), a. 
Related to the pachyderms or thick-skinned 
mammala 

PaobydennatOllS (pak-i-ddr'ma-tus), a. 
Relating to a pachyderm or to the order 
Pachydermata; thick-skinned; houce^. ap- 
plied to persons, not sensitive to ridicule, 
sarcasm, or the like 

PacbyglOBBa (pak-i-glos'sg), n pi. [Gr. 
paehya, thick, and gUma, the tongue.] A 
section of saurian reptiles characterized by 
a thick fleshy tongue, convex, with a slight 
nick at the end. It embraced tlie families 
of the chameleons, geckos, iguanas, and 
agamas, but is now restricted to the two 
latter. 

PachyopteroUB (pak-i-op'ter-us), a. [ Gr 
paehya. thick, and ptermi, a wing. ] Thick- 
winged. 

Paenyote (pak'i-6t), n. [Gr paehya. thick, 
and ous, otoa, an ear. ] One of a family of 
bats characterized by thick external ears. 
Pacbypterlfl (pa-kip'Wr-is). n [Gr. pachys, 
thick, and pieriSy a fern with feathery 
leaves, pteron, a feather.] A genus of fossil 
ferns characterized by thick rigid leaves. 
They occur chiefly in the lower oolite. 
PacliyrlllzodllS (pak-i-riz'o-dus), n [Gr. 
pachys, thick, rhiza, a root, and odous, a 
tooth ] A genus of fossil cycloid Ashes 
characterized by having circular bluntly 
conical teeth, thick at the base They occur 
in the upper chalk 

PacbirrhiiraB (pak-i-ri'zus), u. [Gr. pachy- 
rhizos, from pachys, thick, and rhiza, a 
root. ] A genus of tropical leguminous 
plants of both hemispheres, one of whose 
species, P. atigulatus, produces fleshy roots, 
often 6 or 8 feet long and of the thickness 
of a man's thigh, used in times of scarcity 
as an article of diet. The Fijians use the 
fibre of its twining stems in the construc- 
tion of fishing-nets. 

PacliyBpondylll8(pak-i-8pon'di-lu8), n, [Gr 
vachys, thick, and spondylos, a joint of the 
backbone ] The fossil vertebrro of certain 
large sauroid South African reptiles, sup- 
posed to be of the triassic age. 
Pachsrsticlious (pa-kis'ti-kus), a. [Gr. 
pachys, thick, and stichos, a row.] Thick- 
sided Tn hot. a term applied to cells having 
thick sides 

Padfiable (pas-i-fi'a-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing pacified. 

Pacific (pa-sif'ik), a [L. pacificus, from pa- 
ei/ieo, to make peace. See Pacify ] 1. Suited 
to make or restore peace; adapted to re- 
concile differences ; peace-making ; concili- 
atory ; mild ; appeasing ; as, to offer pacific 
pro^sitions to a belligerent power. ‘These 
paeifixi words ensue.’ Pope. 

Returning, in his bill 

An nhve-leaf he hrm^s, /actjfcjt sign. Milton. 

2. Characterized by i>eace or calm ; calm ; 
tranquil; as, a pacific state of things — 

8. Peaceful; not warlike; as, a man of pacific 
disposition. — 4. Appellative of the ocean 
lying between the west coast of America 
and the east coast of Asia. See Pacific, n. j 
Syn. Peace-making, appeasing, mild, gentle, { 
conciliatory, tranquil, calm, quiet, peaceful, | 
peaceable. » 

PBOlfic (pa-sif ik), n. 'The appellation given | 
to the ocean situated between the west ; 
coast of America and the east coast of Asia; | 
BO called on account of the exemption from ! 
violent tempests which early navigatona sup- i 
posed it to enjoy. | 

notfioalolet (pa-sifl-ka-bl), a. Padflable. | 

The conscience is not paoificabU, while sinne is I 
witMn to vex it. Bp. Hall. 

PAOiflOal (pa-sifik-al), a Pacific. Wotton. : 
(Rare.] I 

PadfioaUy (pa-sif^ik-al-Ii), adv. In a pacific 
manner; peaceably; peacefully. 

PaciflCfttloa (pa-slf i-ka^^shon), 7i [L. paci- 
fiixttto. See PACIFY. 1 The act of pacifying 
or of making peace between nations or par- 
ties at varirace ; appeasement ; reconcllia- i 
tion. ! 

He sent to the French king his ch.^piain ... as I 
best sorting with an embassy of pactftcatwn. Bacon, j 
A world was to be saved by a pacificatioti of j 
wrath, throwh the dignity of tliat sacrifice which ’ 
should be offered Hooker. 

Padfloator (pa-sif 'i-kAt-6r), n [L.] A {leace- 
maker; one that restores amity between 
contending parties or nattons. Bacon. 


Padfioatory (pa-sifi-kfe-to-rl), a. Tending 
to moke peace; conciliatory. Barrow. 
Padfler (pas'i-fi-6r), n. One who pacifies. 
Padiy (pasl-fl), v.t. pret. & pp. pacified; 
ppr. pacifying [Fr. pacifier, from L. pacu 
fico—pax, paeis, peace, and/acio, to make.] 
1. To appease ; to calm ; to quiet ; to allay 
the agitation or excitement of ; as, to pac^y 
a man when angry; to pacify importunate 
demands. ‘Not one diverting syllable 
now ... to pacify our mistress.’ Sir R. 
L’ Estrange. — 2. To restore peace to; to tran- 
quillize ; as, to pacify countries in conten- 
tion. 

He went on as far as York, to pacify and settle 
those countries. Bacon. 

Padnlau (pa-sin'i-an), a, [After Pacini, an 
Italian anatomist.] Of or belonging to Pa- 
cini. — Pacinian bodies or corpuscles, in 
anat. certain minute oval bodies appended 
to the extremities of certain nerves, especi- 
ally those of the hands and feet. They are 
called touch corpuscles, their function be- 
ing probably to increase sensitiveness. 

Pack (pak), n. [Piobably borrowed from 
the D. pak, a bundle, a parcel, a pack, a 
burden ; G. pack, a parcel or bundle, also 
the rabble ; Dan. pak, pakke, a pack 'I'he 
word is also Oeltic: Armor Ir. and Gael. 
pac, a pack, whence L.L. paccus, and Fr. 
naquet, a packet or parcel, and perhaps it 
has passed from the Celtic to all the other 
languages. ] 1. A bundle of anything in- 
closed in a cover or bound fast with cords ; 
especially, a bundle made up to be carried 
on the back ; a bale ; as, a pack of goods or 
cloth.— A pack of wool, a quantity of wool 
equal to about 240 lbs — 2 A budget ; a 
collection ; a stock or store ; as, a pack of 
ti'oubles (commonly corrupted into a peck 
of troubles). ‘ApacArof sorrows.’ Shak. 

‘ A pack of olessings. ’ Shak. 

Pour out the pack of matter to mine car. 

The good and bad together. SAak. 

3. A complete set of playing-cards, or the 
number used in games. — 4. A number of 
hounds or dogs hunting or kept together. 

He turned off his friends as a huntsman his pack 
Goldsmith 

6 . A number of persons united in a bad de- 
sign or practice. ‘A pack of rascals tliat 
walk the streets on nights ’ Swift — 6 A 
large area of floating ice, consisting of 
pieces driven closely together. See Pack- 
ice —7 . In hydropathy, a wet sheet or other 
covering for closely enveloping a patient; 
the process of thus wrapping, or state of 
being so wrapped up. — Naughty pack, an 
old term of reproach to male or female, but 
especially applied to a lewd woman 
Pack (pak), v.t. [D pakken, G. packen, Dan. 
pakke. See the noun. ] 1. To put together 
m narrow compass, especially for transpor- 
tation or storage ; to make up into a pack- j 
age, bundle, or bale ; to stow ; as, to pack I 
goods in a box or chest ; to pack anything j 
for carriage with cords or straps ‘ A heap | 
of strange materials packed up with won- i 
derful art.’ Addison. — 2 . To fill or stow , 
with; to fill with contents arranged with | 
some degree of regularity; as, to pack a 
trunk.— 3. To put together, as cards, in such ! 
a manner as to secure the game; to put | 
together in sorts with a fraudulent design. | 
‘And mighty dukes pack cards for half-a- j 
crown.’ Pope. Hence— 4. To assemble or 
bring together iniquitously, with a view to 
some private interest or to favour some par- 
ticular side ; as, to pack a jury, that is, to 
select persons for a Jury who may favour a 
party; to pack a meeting. ' A packed assem- 
bly of Italian bishops.’ Atterbury. 

Does it follow that we may dispense with the con- 
trol of juries, or let Junes l>c packed 1 Brougham. 

5. To load or burden with a pock or packs. 
‘Yet our horse not paeked.’ Shak.—d. To i 
dismiss without ceremony ; to cause to de- 
part at once; to make begone; as, pack the j 
fellow off. —7. To make impervious; to make ! 
air-tight by stuffing, as the piston of an en- j 
gine; to stuff, as a joint.— 8. To put up so 
as to preserve from decay or putiufaction; . 
to preserve in close vessels; as, to pack meat j 
or fish.— 9. In hydropathy, to envelope in a j 
wet sheet and other coverings; as, to pack 
a patient. 

Pack ( pak ), v.i. 1. To tie up ^ods in 
bundles or packs; to put up things for trans- ' 
portation; as, I leave to-morrow, and must ' 
now go and pack.— 2. To be cupable of being j 
pressed into small compass; to admit of be- 
ing prepared for storage or ti’ansportation ; 
as. the goods well. - -3. To depart in ' 
haste: generally with of or away. | 


Poor Stella must pack off to town. Smi/t. 

By the Lord that made me, you shall pack. 

And never more darken my doors again. 

Tennyson. 

This sense is derived from that of packing 
up one’s baggie for travel. Compare to 
bundle ojT — A To settle or collect together 
into a compact mass; as, wet snow packs 
easily. —6. To gatlier together into bodies, 
packs, flocks or bands; as, the grouse are 
beginning to pack. — To send one packing or 
apacking, to bundle a person off or dismiss 
him without ceremony. 

Packt (pak), n. [Corrupted from paef.] An 
agreement or contract; a pact. 

Was not a pack agreed ’twixt thee and me? 

Daniel. 

It was found straight that this was a gross pack 
betwixt Saturmnus and Marius. North. 

Packt (pak), v.i. To form a pact; especially 
to unite in bad measures; to confederate for 
ill purposes; to join in collusion. ‘Go,pacA: 
with him.’ ShcM. 

Pack ( pak ), a. Friendly ; confidential. 
Burns. [Scotch.] 

Package (pok'aj), n. l. a bundle or bale; a 
quantity pressed or bound together ; as, a 
paekage of cloth. --2. A charge made for 
packing goods.— 3 A duty formerly charged 
in tlie port of London on the goods im- 
ported and exported by aliens, or by deni- 
zens being the sons of aliens. 

Packall (pak’ftl), n. A kind of basket made 
of the outer rind of the ita palm (Mauritia 
JLexuosa) Sirnrnonds. 

Pack-cloth (pak'kloth), n. A stout, coarse 
cloth for packing goods in; packsheet. 

Pack -duck (pak'duk), n. A coarse sort of 
linen for pack-cloths. 

Packer (pak'<!;r), 71. One that packs; one 
whose business it is to pack up goods, and 
prepare them for transit by sea or land; one 
employed in packing provisions, as beef or 
herring, for preservation 
Packet (pak'et), n. [Fr. paquet, a small 
bundle. See PACK ] 1. A small pack or 
package ; a little bundle or parcel ; a mail 
of letters. ‘Wait till the postman brinn 
the packet down.’ Crabbe,—2. A despatch- 
vessel ; a ship or other vessel employed by 
government to convey letters from country 
to country or from port to port ; a vessel 
employed in carrying mails, goods, and 
passengers on regular days of starting. 
Called also Packet-boat or Packet -vessel. 
Packet (pak'et), v. t 1 'J'o bind up in a par- 
cel or parcels ‘Letters well sealed and 
packeted.’ Swift.— 2. To send away or de- 
spatch in a packet-vessel ‘Her husband 
was packeted to France ’ Ford 
Packet-boat (pak'et-bot), n Same as 
Packet, 2 

Packet -day (pak'et-da), n The mail-day; 
the day for posting letters, or for the de- 
parture of a ^ip. Siminonds. 
Packet-Bhlp, Packet-vesBel (pak'et-ship, 
pak'et-ves-l), n A ship that sails regularly 
between distant countries foi* the convey- 
ance of despatches, letters, passengers, <&c. 
Pa(Along ( pakToiig ), n A Chinese alloy, 
known as white copper, and consisting of 
copper 40 4, zinc 25‘4, nickel 31 '6, and iron 
2 6. Spelled also Pakfong 
Packhorse (pak'bors), n. A horse employed 
in carrying packs or goods and baggage. ‘ A 
packhorse who is di-lven constantly forwai’ds 
and backwards to market' Locke. 

Pack -house (pak^ous), n. A warehouse 
for receiving goods. 

Pack-ice (pakis), n. An assemblage of large 
floating pieces of ice of such magnitude that 
its extent is not discernible. A pack is said 
to be open when the pieces of ice, though 
veiT near each other, do not generally touen; 
and close, when the pieces are in complete 
contact. 

Packing (pak'ing), n. 1. Any material used 
for filling up empty spaces, or for making 
close or tight ; stuffing — 2. In masonry. 
small stones imbedded in mortar, employecl 
to fill up the vacant spaces in the middle of 
walls 

Packing t (paking), n. Trick; delusion, 
cheat; falsehood. 

Here’s packing, with a witness, to deceive us all I 

Shak. 

We do hope to find out all your tricks, 

Your plots and packing. Milton. 

Packing -awl (paking- 31 ). n. An awl for 
thrusting twine through packing cloth or 
the meshes of a hamper, in order to fasten 
the package bv a tie. E. H. Knight. 
PacMng-bOX (pak'ing-boks), n. 1. A box in 
which goods, Ac., are packed. ~2. In steam- 
engines, same as Stuffing-box. 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; nii, met, hCr; pine, pin; n6te, not, robve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil. pound; ii. Me abime; y, 8c fey. 
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Packing "OaM (pak'ing<k&B), n. A deal or 
other box for movlnff and protecting goods. 
PaoklXlg-Baedle (pak'ing-nS-dl), n. a strong 
needle for sewing packages. 

Padidng-oi&oer (paklng-of-iis-er), n. An 
excise-offloer who aupermtends or watches 
the packing of exciseable articles. Sim- 
monos. 

Paoklxig'-preBB (pak'ing-pres), n. A power- 
ful press, generally hydraulic, employed to 
compress goods, as cottoTi, linen, hay, straw, 
&c., into small bulk for the convenience of 
transport. 

Paoklng-alieet (pak'ing-shet), n. 1. A large 
sheet for packing or covering goods. —2. In 
hydropathy, a wet sheet used for packing 
patients at water-cure establishments 
Pack 'load (pak'lod), n. The average load 
an animal can carry on its back. Simmo'nds. 
Packman (pak'man), n. One who carries a 
pack; a pedlar. 

Packsaddle (pak'sad-l), n. A saddle on 
which packs or burdens arc laid for convey- 
ance. Shak, 

I^<Asheet (pak'shet), n A strong coarse 
cloth for covering goods when made up in 
bales: a packing-sheet. 

Packstaff (pak'stafj, n. A staff on which 
a pedlar occasionally supports his pack. 
Bp. Hall. 

Packthread (pak'thred), n. strong thread 
or twine used in tying up parcels Shak 
Packware t (pak'war), n. Goods carried in 
a pack. Foxe. 

Packwax (pak'waks), n. Same .as Pax-wax 
Pack -way (pak'wa), n. A narrow way or 
track by which goods can bo conveyed only 
by pack-horses. 

Paco (pft'ko), n. [Periiv. name.] A ruminant 
mammal, the alpaca. Sec Alpaca. 

Paco (pa'k6), n. The Peruvian name of an 
earthy-looking ore, which consists of brown 
oxide of iron with imperceptible particles 
of native silver disseminated through it 
Pacoury-ava (pa-koii'ri-a-va), n. The fruit 
of a Brazilian tree, Platonia insigim, of the 
nat. order Chisiaceae. It is a sweet and 
delicious berry, and the seeds taste like 
almonds. 

Pact (pakt), «. [Fr. pacte, L pacttwi, from 
pacincor, pactus, to ilx, settle, to make a 
bargain, to covenant.] A contract; an agree- 
ment or covenant. ‘Nor oath nor pact 
Achilles plights with thee. ’ Pope. 

Paction (pak'shon), n. [L pactlo See Pact ] 
An agreement or contract Sir J. Hayward. 
Pactional (pak'shon-al), a. By way of agree- 
ment. Bp. Sanderson. 

Factitious (pak-ti'shus), a. Settled by agree- 
ment or stipulation, Johnson 
Pactolian (pak-t6'li-an), a Pertaining to 
Pactohis, a river in Lydia, famous for its 
golden sands. Craig. 

Pactum (pak'tum), n. [L. See Pact.] In 
Scots law, a pact or agreement between two 
or more persons to give or perform any- 
thing. illicitum, a genenil term 
applied to all contracts opfiosed to law, 
either as being contra legem (contrary to 
law), contra bonos mores (contrary to mor- 
ality), or inconsistent with the principles of 
sound pclicy. 

Pacu (pak'u), n. A South American fresh- 
water fish, the Myletes Pacu, allied to the 
salmon, that has molars resembling those 
of a sheep, and browses on weeds, inhabit- 
ing the rivers of Guiana and tributaries of 
the Amazon. 

Pacul (pa'kull, n. A wild variety of plan- 
tain, from which some of the so-called Ma- 
nilla hemp is obtained 
Pad (pad), n. [In meaning 1 a slightly dif- 
ferent fomi of path (Prov. E. pad, Sc. pood, 
a path, to beat a path as among snow); in 
meaning 2 perhaps from meaning 1, and= 
roadster, but perhaps from pad, a soft 
saddle. See below.] 1, A footpath; a road, j 
‘ The Miuire of the pad and the knight of | 
the post. ' Prior. [Obsolete or pi'ovincial ] i 
2 An easy-paced horse. ‘An abbot on an , 
ambling pad.* Tennyson. —'i. A robber that s 
infests the road on foot: usually called a ' 
Footpad. ' Four pouf in ambush.’ Byron, j 
Pad (pad), V i. pret. padded; ppr. padding. 

1. To travel slowly,— -2. To rob on foot. - : 
3. To beat a way smootli and level. ( Pro- 
vincial.] 

Pad (pad), n. [Origin very uncertain. ] 1. Any- 
thing of the nature of a cushion; specifically, 
(a) a cushion, soft saddle, bolster, part of a 
garment, or the like, stuffed with straw, i 
wool, cotton, or other soft material, (ft) A 1 
quantity of blotting-paper or other soft 
material used for blotting writing or for j 


writing upon; as, a blotting or writing pad. 
2. [Comp. L. G. pod, the sole of the foot.] 
A fox’s foot [Provincial] 

Pad (pad), v.t pret. pp. padded; ppr. pad- 
ding. 1. To stuff or furnish with a pad or 
paoding. 

I thought we knew him. What. it’.s you, 

The padded man that wears the stnys. Tennyson. 

2. To imbue cloth equally with a mordant 
Padalon (pad'a-lon), n. In Hind. myth, the 
abode of departed spirits 
Padar t (pad'ar), w. Groats; coarse flour or 
meal. Wotton. 

Fadder (pad'6r), n, A footpad; a robber on 
foot; a highwayman. JJudibras. 

Padding (pad'ing), n. 1 The act of stuffing 
so as to make a pad. -- 2. The substance 
used for stuffing a saddle, bolster, garment, 
and the like —3 In calico printing, the im- 
pregnation of the cloth with a mordant— 
4. Any matter or article inserted in a book 
or periodical in order to bring it up to a 
certain size, as articles of little literary 
worth in a monthly magazine; vamp. 

Anybody who desires to know what is within the 
power of the average clergyman may take up otie 
of the inferior magazines and read one of the articles 
whicli serve for paddtn^-. Saturday Rev. 

Paddle (pad'l), o.i. pret. paddled; ppr. pad- 
dling [A freq and dim. from pad, to go; 
L O, paddeln, padden, to go with short 
steps, to paddle.] 1 To play in the water 
with the hands or feet for 8winimin;| or in 
sport.~2. To finger; to toy; totrifie with the 
fingers. ‘ Paddlina in your neck with Ills 
damn’d fingers.' Shak.-^Z. To use a paddle; 
to row with a paddle. 

Paddle (padl), v.t pret tfe pp paddled; 
paddling. 1. To finger; toxdaywith; to toy 
with. ‘To be paddling xialnis and pinching 
fingers ‘ Shak.— 2. To jiropel by an oar or 
pu(l<lle 

Paddle (pad'l), n. l. An oar, especially a 
sort of short oai’ with a broad blade used in 
propelling and steering canoes and boats by 
a vertical motion. — 2 The blade or the 
broad part of an oar ; a short broad blade, 
resembling that of an oar. 

Thou shalt li.ive a paddle upon thy weapon. 

Deut xxiii 13. 

3 }iaut. one of the fioat-boards placed on 
the circumference of a wheel called the 
purfdte-wlieel, which is made to revolve by 
the action of the steam-engine.— 4 In zool 
a term applied to the swimming apparatus 
of the clieloiiJan reptiles and of the marine 
sauiians. -5 In glass manuf. an instru- 
ment with which the sand and ashes in 
the furnace are stirred ~0. A panel made 
to lit the openings left in lock-gates and 
sluices for the purpose of letting the water 
in and out as may be required. — 7. A small 
spade to clean a plough with: called in Scot- 
land a pettle. [West of England ] 
Paddle-beam (pad'l-bem), n Naut. one of 
the two large beams projecting over the 
sides of a vessel, between which the paddle- 
wheels revolve 

Paddle-board (pad'l-bOrd), n. One of the 
lloats on the circumference of the wheel of 
a steam- vessel; a paddle. 

Paddle-box (pad'l-boks), ti. One of the 
wooden projections on each side of a steam- 
boat or ship, within which ai‘e the jiaddle- 
wheels. 

PaddleCOCk (pad'l-kok), n. A name given 
in the north of Scotland to the lump -fish 
(Cyclopterus), 

Paddle-bole (pad'l-h61), n. One of the pas- 
sages which conduct the water from the 
upper X)ond of a canal into the lock, and 
out of the lock into the lower pond. They 
are also called Clough-arches. 

Faddler (pad'l-6r), n. One that paddles. 

He may niake a paddler i* the world. 

From hand to mouth, but never a brave bwiminer. 

Bean. i~ FL 

Paddle-shaft (pad'l-shaft), n A ant the 
axis on which the paddle-wheels revolve 
Paddle -Staff (paa'l-staf), n. 1 . A staff 
headed witli a broad iron, used by mole- 
catchers. —2, A spade with a hmg handle, 
used by ploughmen to clear the share of 
earth, stubble, vfec, ; a paddle. 
Paddle-Wheel (padl-whei), n. Naut. one 
of ihe wheels (generally two in nuinJmr, and 
one placed on each side of the vessel) pro- 
vided with boards or floats on their circum- 
ferences, and driven by steam, for the pur- 
pose of propelling steam-ships. 
I^ddle-WOOd (pad'l-wCd), n. The wood of 
the Aspidosperma ezcelsum, a South Ame- 
rican exogenous tree of the nat. order Apo- 
cyuaoesQ. The trunk is fluted, being com- 


posed of solid projecting radii, which fluted 
projections the Indians use for planks and 
paddles. 'The wood is elastic and very 
strong. 

Paddock (pad'ok), n. [A. Sox. pada, a frog, a 
toad, with suffix -ock, which is here probably 
augmentative; Icel and Sw. padda, Dan. 
padde, D. pad, padde, Prov. G. padde, a 
frog or toad.] A toad or frog. Shak. The 
word is a common provincial word in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and generally applied to 
the frog. 

Paddock (pad'ok), 71. [Perhaps from pad, a 
horse, lit. an Inclosure for pastiming a pad 
or nag; or it may be corrupted from par- 
rook (which see).] A small field or inclosure, 
especially a small inclosure under pasture 
immediately adjoining a stable. ‘Villas 
environed with parks, paddocks, and plan- 
tations. ’ Evelyn. 

Paddock-pipe (pad'ok-plp), n. a plant of 
the genus Equisetum, called also Horse-tail. 
See Equisetum. 

Paddock-stone (pad'ok-stsn), n. A stone 
anciently believed to grow in the head of a 
toad, and to possess great magical and 
medical virtues. 

Paddock-Stool (pad'ok-stbl), n. A plant of 
the genus Agaricus; a mushroom; a toad- 
stool. 

Paddy (pad'i), n. [From Padraic, Ir. form 
of Patrick, a frequent Christian name in 
Ireland, after St. Patrick, its tutelar saint] 
A cant name for an Irishman. 

Paddy (pad'i). n. [Malay padi.] Rice in the 
husk whether in the field or gathered. [East 
Indies.] 

Paddy t ( pad'di ), a. [Perhaps from pad, to 
travel, and meaning literally wandering, vag- 
rant ] Mean ; poor ; contemptible ; low in 
manners or character. 

Paddy-bird (pad'di-b6rd), n Another name 
for the rice-bird or Java sparrow. See RiOB- 
lilRD. 

Padellon (pa-de'li-on), n. [Fr. pas de lion, 
lion’s foot. ] A plant, lion’s-hiot (which see). 
Padella (pa-dell a), n. [It , from L. patella, 
dim. of patera, a cup See PATELLA ] 1. A 
small frying-pan: a kind of oven.— 2. A large 
metal or earthenware cup or deep saucer 
containing fatty matter in which a wick is 
inserted, used in illuminations. 

Padesoy (pad'e-soi), n. The same as Pad- 
, ua'joy. 

Padishah (pft'di-shav n. [Per. pddishdh, 
protector, or great King, from pdci=8kr. 

, pati, protector, master, from pd, to protect, 

! and Per. shdh, a king.] The title of the 
Turkish sultan and Persian shah. 

Padli (paj'i), n. See Mapkl-faroowa. 
Padlock (pad'lok), n. [Perhaps from pad, 
a path, and meaning literally a lock for a 
gate leading into a path, or from pad in 
tlie local sense of a pannier.] A movable 
lock with a bow or semicircular link to be 
fastened through a staple. 

Padlock (pad'lok), v.t. To fasten or pro- 
vide with a padlock or padlocks, ‘l^ch 
chest lock’d and padlock'd thirty-fold.’ Ten- 
nyson. 

Fadxna (pad'ma), 71. The Indian name for the 
true lotus or sacred bean-lily (Nelumbium 
speciosurn). 

Padnag (pad'nag), 71 . a nag ridden with 
a pad by way or saddle ; an ambling nag. 

‘ An easy padnag for his wife. ’ Macaulay. 
PadOU (pad'h), n. A sort of silk ferret or 
ribbon. Simnmids. 

Padouk (pa-dok'). n. The Burmese name 
for the Pterocarpus indicus, a valuable forest 
tree, nat. order Legiiminosse. 

PadOW-pipe (pad'6-pip), n. Same as Pad- 
dock-pipe. [Local] 

Padra (ptVdra), n. A kind of black tea of 
superior quality. 

Paduan (pad'u-an), a. Of or relating to 
Padua in Italy. - Paduan coins, coins forged 
by the celebrated Paduans Cavino and Bas- 
siano. 

Paduan (pad'u-an), n. A native or inhab- 
itant of Padua. 

Paduasoy (pad'u-a-soi), ? 1 . [From Padua, 
in Italy, and Fr. soie, silk.] A particular 
kind of silk stuff. Called also Padesoy 
Pssan (p6'an), n. 1. An ancient Greek 
hymn in honour of Apollo, who was also 
called Paean. Also, a war-song before or 
after a battle; in the first case, in honour of 
Mara ; in the second, as a thanksgiving to 
Apollo. Hence, a song of triumph gener- 
al^; a loud and joyous song. 

The first persons to .sing public of congratu- 
lation were the dissenters of Birmingham 

De Qutncey. 

2. Same as Pceon. 


oh, cAain; 6h, Sc. loeA; g, jyo; J,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^/; th, tAen; th, t/iin; w, trig; wh, tcAig; zh, azure. —See K8T. 
VoL. HI. 
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PndaAOglOB (p^-da-gofiJu), n. Pedagogics 
(whicn see). 

Pedagogy (P^^4a-goi-i),n. Pedagogy (which 
see). 

Pitdaffp^ forms one of the most extensive depart' 
ments o7 German literature. Str IV. HamiUon. 

PiSderla (p6-de'ri-a), ». [L. paedor, stench.] 
A genus of shrubby plants, nat. order Cin- 
chonacete. P. feetida is a native of the East 
Indies, China, and Japan. The leaves have 
a very fetid and aliiaceous odour when 
bruised, and are used, in decoction, inedi- 
cinally in cases of retention of urine and 
some febrile complaints. 

PSBdObaiitism (p6-d6-bap'tizm), n. [Gr. 
wis, paidos, a child, and hapti»ma, bap- 
wsm.] The baptism of infants or of chil- 
dren. 

Pssdobaptlst (pe-do-bap'tist), n. One who 
holds to infant baptism; one who practises 
the baptism of children. 

PSBdO-nOBOlOgy (pe'do-nd-soro-ji), n. [Gr. 

paidos, a child, nosos, disease, and 
logos, discourse. ] The study of the diseases 
or children. 

Pndotrophy, Psadotrophia (pe-dot'ro-fl, 
p€-d6-tro'fi-a), n. [Gr. pain, paidos, a child, 
and trepho, to nourish.] That branch of 
hygiene which treats of tlie nourishment of 
infants and children. Dunglison 

PSBOn (pe"on), n [Gr. paion ] In anc. 
pros, a foot of four syllables, and of four 
different kinds, as shown in the words 
ti'inpdrU)iis, pdtintld, dnlmdtAs, c^Ufrttds 
Written also, but less correctly, Pcean. 

Pnonla (pe-6'ni-a), n. [After PcFon, the 

S hysician of the gods, who is said to have 
rst used the pwony medicinally ] A genus 
chiefly of European and Asiatic plants, be- 
longing to the nat. order Kanunculaceie, 
and very generally cultivated in gardens for 
the sake of their large gaudy flowers, and 
known by the name of pasony, peony, or 
viony. The species are mostly herbaceous, 
ha>ing perennial tuberous roots and largo 
deeply lobed leaves. The flowers are soli- 
tary, and of a crimson, purplish, or some- 
times white colour One species {P.Moxiian), 
a native of China, is a shrub, of which sev- 
eral varieties, with beautiful whitish flowers 
stained with pink, are now in our gardens 
The flowers, however, have no smell, or not 
an agreeable one. P corallina, a plant with 
crimson petals, has long been reported as 
growing on an island in the Severn, but it 
is scarcely considered indigenous. The roots 
and seeds of all the species are emetic and 
cathartic in moderate doses. P. offi.cinalis 
or f estiva, the common pseony of our cot- 
tage gardens, was formerly in great repute 
as a medicine. 

PSBOniZl (pe'on-in), n. A red colouring mat- 
ter obtained from phenilic acid by the action 
of sulphuric and oxalic acids. It gives to 
wool and silk brilliant crimson and scarlet 
colours. 

P»ony (p6'6-ni), n. See P.SONIA. 

Pft-fB ft, Poffle (pafT, poH), n. [Same as Sc. 
pumphle, an inclosure; corruption of pen- 
fold, piiifold, poruifold.] A small piece of 
land; a pendicle. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
Pagadoret (pa-ga-dbi-'), n [Sp. pagador.] 

A paymaster or treasurer. Spenser. 

Pagan (ph'gan), n. [L paganus, a peasant 
or countryman, from pagus, a village.] 
One who worships false gods; one who is 
neither a Christian, a Jew, nor a Moham- 
medan; a heathen; an idolater. This word 
was originally applied to the inhabitants of 
the country, who on the first propagation 
of the Christian religion adhered to the 
worship of false gods, or refused to receive 
Christianity after it had been received by 
the inhabitants of the cities 

Religion did first take place in cities ; and in that 
respect was a cause why the name of ^aj^ans, which 
properly signifietii a country people, came to be 
used in common speech for the same that infidels and 
unbelievers were. Hooker. 

Pagan (pa'gan), a. Pertaining to the wor- 
imp or worshippers of false gods; heathen- 
ish; idolatrous; as. pagan superstitions. 

‘ All the rites of pagan honour paid.' Dry- 
den * What a pagan rascal is this! an in 
fldel!* Shak. 

Pagaalc^t Paganlcal t (pa-gan'ik, p&-gan' 
ik-al), a. Relating to pagans; pagan. * Pa- 
ganidc fables of gems. ' Cudxoorih. 

They are not so much to be accompted atheists, as 
spurious, paj^antcit/, and idolatrous atheists 

Cutlwoi th 

Paganlcallyf (pa-gan'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
paganic manner 

The one and only God (salth Clemens) is worshipped 
by the Greeks pagaHtcaily, by the Jews Jwdalcally, 
but by us newly and spiritually. CHdiuorth. 


\ (pa'gan-ishi a. Heathenish; per- 
' to pagans. ' Paganish pastime and 
worship.’ Bourne. 

PaganlBin (pa'^n-izm), n. [Ft.mganisme. 
See Pagan.] The worship of false gods, or 
the system of religious opinions and wor- 
ship maintained by pagans; heathenism. 

Men instructed from their infancy in the principles 
and dutic.s of Christianity, never sink to the degra- 
dation of paganism. Dr. G. Spring. 

Paganlty t (pa-gan'i-ti),n. The state of being 
a pagan; paganism Cudworth. 

PagaJllze (pa'gan-iz), V t. pret & pp. pagan- 
ized; ppr. paganizii^ To render heathen- 
ish; to convert to heathenism 
God’s own people were sometimes .so miserably 
depraved and paganized as to sacrifice their sons 
and daughters unto devils. Hallyivell. 

Paganize (pa’ gan-iz), v.t. To behave like 
pagans. Milton. 

Paganlyt (pa’gan-li), adv. In a pagan man- 
ner. 

Tins, I'*niust confess, I am not so paganly supiersti- 
tious as to believe one syllabic of Dr. H More. 

Pa^e (pfij), n. [IT page, It. paggio, a page. 

! Diez derives it from Gr paldion, a dim. of 
»aw, paidos, a boy, saying tlie word might 
nave been brought into Italy by the Greeks 
or by the Crusaders. Littre questions this 
derivation, pointing out that the original 
sense of page was not a little boy, but a 
domestic or servant of inferior condition ; 
he therefore derives it from a L.L. pagius, 
a rustic, from L pagus, a country district, 
which allies it with pagan (which see).] 

1 A young male attenclant on kings, nobles, 
or other persons of distinction; a lad in the 
service of people of rank or wealth, wliose 
duty it is to run errands, attend to the door, 
<fec. —2. In America, a boy or man that at- 
tends on a legislative body; as, the pages of 
Congress — 3.t A boy. 

A child that was of half-year age 

In cradle it lay, and was a proper page Chancer. 

4. A contrivance for holding up the skirts 
of a lady’s dress so that they may not drag 
on the ground 

Page (paj), n [lY , from L. pagina, a page, 
as laine from lamina, femme from foemina. 
Root pag, seen in L pango, Gr. p^gnymi, 
to flx ] 1. One side of a leaf of a book A 
folio volume contains four pages in every 
sheet; a quarto (4to), eight; an octavo (8vo), 
sixteen; a duodecimo (12mo), twenty-four; 
and an octodecimo (18mo), thirty-six pages. 

2 A writing or record ; as, the page of history ; 
the sacred pages. —Z In printing, types 
set up for one side of a leaf —Page cord, in 
printing, small twine, even and strong, 
which is used to tie round the pages of types 
to secure them from accidents till they are 
imposed, when the cords are taken off — 
Page paper, stout and smooth paper, on 
which the pages of types in the progress of 
a work are placed in a safe place till a sheet 
is ready to lie imposed. 

P^e (paj), r.f. pret. & pp. paged; ppr pag- 
ing To mark or number tne pages of a 
book or manuscript 

P^e(paj). pret & pp paged; ppr. pag- 
ing. To attend, as a page 

Will these moss’d trees 
That have outlived the eagle, pa^e thy heels, 

And skip when thou point st out. Shak. 

Pageant (paj'ent), n. [Old forms pagyn, 
pagen; originally a scaffold for scenic ex- 
hibitions, from L. paginatum, a structure 
joined together, from to flx, whence 

also page (of a iKKik) ] 1 A triumphal car, 
chariot, arch, statue, or other object form- 
ing part of or carried in public shows and 
processions. 

The poets contrived the following pageant or ma- 
chine lor the pofic's cntcrtHiiiinent : a huge fioatmg 
inount.itn that was split in the top in imitation of 
Parnassus Addison. 

2 A spectacle of entertainment ; a show ; a 
theatrical exhibition ‘If you will see a 
pageant truly played.’ Shak. 

rU play my part in fiirtune's pageant. Shak 

8 Anything showy, without stability or du- 
ration. 

Thus unlamentcd pass the proud away, 

The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day. Pope 

Pageant (paj’ent), a. Showy; pompous; 
o^ntatious. ‘The pageant pomp of such 
a servile throne.' Dryden. 

Pageant (paj’ent), v.t. To exhibit in show; 
to represent. ‘ He pageants us.’ Shak. 
Pageantry (paj^ent-rll n. Pageants or 
shows; a pompous exhibition or spectacle; 
splendid or ostentatious show. ‘ what pa- 
geantry, what feats, what shows ’ Shak. 
IragellOOd (pajliff d). n. The state of a page 
Sir W. Scott. 


Pagelliu (pa-Jel'lus), n. [Dim. of L pag- 
rus. See PAORUS ] A genus of acantnop- 
terysdaa fishes of the funily SparicUe. About 
six European speoies are raown, including 
the Spanish bream (P. Owenii) and sea- 
bream (P. eentrodontus), the latter one of the 
commonest fishes round the British coasts. 
Pagery t (pafri), n. The rank or character 
of a page. B. Jonson. 

Pagl( n. See Paiqlb. 

Pagina (pa^Ji-na), n. [L., a leaf or page.] 
In hot. the surface of a leaf. 

Paginal (paj'in-al), a. Consisting of pages. • 
‘All expression proper unto the paginal 
books of our times, but not so agreeable 
unto volumes or rolling books in use among 
the Jews.’ Sir T. Browns. 

Pagination (paj-i-na’shon),n. Act of paging; 
marks or figures on pages. 

Paging-machine (paj^ing-ma-sh6n), n. A 
machine for paging books and numbering 
documents ; a numbering machine. 

PagOd (pa'god), n. Same as Pagoda. ‘ They 
worship idols called pagods.' Stillingjieet. 

‘ Thronging millions to uiepagod run.’ Pope. 
Pagoda (pa-go'da), n. [Pg. pagoda, from 
Per. and Hind, hut-kadah-^ut, an idol, and 
kadah, a house.] 1. A Hindu temple in 
which idols afe worshipped. The pagoda 
is generally of three subdivisions. First, 
an apartment whose ceiling is a dome, rest- 
ing on columns; this part is open to all 



Great PaK:oda at Bhuvaneswar, Orissa, India — 
Fergusson. 

persons. Second, an apartment forbidden 
to all but Brahmins Third aud last, the 
cell of the deity or idol inclosed with a massy 
gate Pagodas are generally of a pyramidal 
form, and of a number of stories. The name 
is also given to Buddhist temples in Siam, 
Burmah, and China.-^-^2.t An idol; an image 
of some supposed deity SUllingfleet. — 8. A 
gold or silver coin current in Hindustan, of 
different values in different ports of India, 
from 88 . to 98 . sterling. 

Pagoda-Stone (pa-g6'da-stdn), n A lime- 
stone found in China inclosing numerous 
fossil orthoceratites, whose septa when cut 
present a resemblance to a pagoda. The 
Chinese believe that the fossils are engen- 
dered in the rock by the shadows of the 
pagodas tliat stand above them 

Pagodlte (pa-gbd'it), n. A name given to 
the mineral which the Chinese carve into 
figures of pagodas, images of idols, and or- 
naments. It is called also Agahnatolite and 
Figure-stone 

PagniB (pag’rus), n. [L. pagrus, Or. pagros, 
ail unknown fish ] A genus of acantnop- 
terygian fishes, of the sparoid or bream fa- 
mily, containing the braise or becker {P. 
vulgaris), aud Couch’s sea -bream {P. or- 
phus), both found on the British coasts, 
though the latter is rare. The becker weighs 
five or six pounds. It is mainly of a bright 
red colour. 

Paguma (pa-gfl'ma), n. A name of several 
mammals of the genus Paradoxurus, of the 
family Viverridac (civets and genets), In- 
habiting Eastern Asia TTie masked pa- 
guma (/’. larvatus) Is called masked on ac- 
count of the white streak down the fore- 
head and nose, and the white circle round 
the eyes, which gives the creature an as- 
pect as if it wore an artificial mask. It 
nas been found in China, whence several 
specimens have been brought to England. 


Kilte. fkr. fat. fall; mi, met, bdr; pine, pin; n6te. not, mbve; tfibe, tub, b]ill; oil, pound; U. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Pagurian (pa>gu'ri-aii). n. A crustaoean 
l^onging to the genus Pagurus. 

PagundSd (pa-gii'ri-de), n. pi. [L. pagurus, 
Gr. pagouTos, a kind of crabi from pag, root 
of pignyyni, to fix, oura, a tail, and eidos, 
resemblance.] A tribe of anomurous deca- 
pod crustaceans, of which the genus Pagu- 
rus, err hermit-crabs, is the type. Most of 
the species of this family inhabit the de- 



Diogenes Hermit-crab (Cenobita Dwj^eues). 

serted shells of molluscs, such as the whelk, 
which they change for a larger one as they 
increase in size. They are provided with a 
terminal caudal sucker, and with two or 
three pairs of rudimentary feet, by means 
of which they retain their position in their 
borrowed dwelling. The carapace is not 
strong, but the claws are well developed, 
one being always larger than the other. The 
most common British species is Pagurus 
Bernhardus ; the species shown in the cut 
is a rather large and handsome crab inhab- 
iting Brazil and the West Indies. 

Pagurus (pa-gu'rus), n. [See PAGURn)^: ] 
A genus of anomurous crustaceans, known 
by the name of soldier and hermit crabs 
See PAQURiDJi 

Pall (pd), n In New Zealand, a fortified 
native camp. 

Pall (pd), inter] An exclamation expressing 
contempt or disgust. 

Pah / pah I give me dii ounce of civet, good apo- 
thecary, to sweeten niy imagination. Shak. 

Paid (pad), pret pp. of pay. 

PaldautiCS (pa-du'tiks), n. (Gr paideutike 
(techne), education, from paideuo, to teach, 
from pais, a hoy.] Tlie science of teaching 
or of education 

Paidle (paMl), n. A hoe; a paddle; a plough- 
staff [Scotch ] 

Paidle (pa'dl), V i pret. paidled; ppr. paid- 
ling To walk with short, quick steps, like 
a child; to paddle in water, &c. [Scotch.] 

Paldleoock (pa'dl-kok), n. Same as Pad- 
diecock 

Pale.t v.t To pay; to please; to satisfy; to 
pacify. Chaucer. 

Pale.t n. Liking; satisfaction. Chaucer. 

Palgle, Pagil (pa'gl. pa'jil), n. A popular 
name of Primula veris; also termed Cow- 
slip See Primula 

Paik(pak), v.t To lieat; to drub [Scotch.] 

PalkS (paks), n. A beating; a drubbing. 
[Scotch. ] 

Pail (pal), n. [O.Fr. paile, paele, payelle; 
Mod. Fr. poele, from L. patella, a pan, from 
root of pateo, to lie open ] A vessel of wood, 
tin, or other metal in which milk or water 
is commonly curried. 

Pail-brush (pul'brush), n. A hard brush, 
furnished with bristles at the end, used in 
kitchens, dairies, itc., to clean the angles of 
vo&sds 

Pailful (pal'ful), u The quantity that a 
pall will hold. 

Paillasse (pal-yas'), n. [Fr , from paiUe, 
straw, and that from L palea, chaff.] An 
under bed of straw. Written also Pailliasse. 

Palllet.t n. [Fr. paille, straw.] A pallet; 
a coucfi, properly of straw. Chaucer. 

PallxnailT (pal'mal). See P allmall. 

Pain (pan), n. [O. E payne, peyne, pain, 
trouble, from 0. Fr. peine, name, poine, 
pmne, Mod. Fr. pei'ne, from L. poena, ex- 
piation, penalty, punishment, and latterly 
pain, torment The Latin word also entered 
tlie A. Sax. and the other Germanic lan- 
guages directly, hence A. Sax. pin, D. pijn, 
Dan. pirn, O H.G. pina, Mod. G. pein. As 
Wedgwood remarks the Latin word was 
enabled to spread itself so widely no doubt 
from the prominence of the idea of retribu- 
tion and punishment in religious teaching.] 


ch, (JAain; <5h, Sc. 1 o<jA; g, /;o; j.job; 


1. Penalty; punishment suffered or de- 
nounced; suffering or evil inflicted as a 
punishment for a crime, or annexed to the 
oommiasion of a crime. 

None shall presume to fly under pain of death. 

Addison. 

I Interpose, on pain of my displeasure, 

' Betwixt their swords. DrycUn. 

I 2. An uneasy sensation in animal bodies, of 
any degree from slight uneasiness to ex- 
treme distress or torture, proceeding from 
pressure, tension, or spasm, separation of 
parts by violence, or any derangement of 
functions; bodily distress; suffering. Speci- 
fically— -3. The throes or distress of travail 
or childbirth; generally in plural. 

She bowed herself and travailed ; for her pains 
came upon her. i Sam. iv. 19. 

4 Uneasiness of mind; mental distress; dis- 
quietude; anxiety; solicitude; grief; sorrow. 

What pain do you think a man must feel when his 
conscience lays this folly to his charge? Laiv. 

B. Careful labour; close application in work- 
ing; trouble which a person takes about 
something; used chiefly in the plural; as, to 
take pains; to be at the pains to do some- 
thing ‘ The laboured earth your pains have 
sowed and tilled.' Dry den. ‘High without 
taking pa to rise.’ Waller. ‘Wiio ploughs 
with pat/i, his native lea.' Tennyson. [Pains 
though a plural has often been used by the 
best writers as a singular, but it is probably 
more commonly used as a plural at the pre- 
sent day.]- 6. t Labour; task to be performed. 

She doth within both wax and honey make : 

This work is hers, this is her proper pain 

Sir y. Davies. 

— Bill of pains and penalties, a bill intro- 
duced into parliament to attaint particular 
persons of treason or felony, or to inflict 
pains and penalties beyond or contrary to 
the common law. Such bills (or acts) are, 
in fact, new laws made as a special occasion 
may require. 

Pain (pan), v t. [See the noim ] l.t To in- 
flict suffering or torture upon as a penalty 
or punishment; to punish; to torture. ‘To 
bring from thence men bound unto J erusa- 
lem that they should be pained.' Wickliffe. 

2. To cause to endure physical suffering; to 
afflict with suffering of any degree of inten- 
sity; to make simply uneasy or to torture. 

Hxccss of heat as well as cold pains us Locke. 


Palnlmt (pA'nlm), n. [0. Fr. paienime, 
paganism, from LL. paganismus, heathen- 
dom, from paganus. (See Pagan.) The 
primary sense of painim is therefore 
heathendom or heathenism.] A pagan. 
Booker. 

Palnlmt (pa'nimV a. Pagan; infidel. 
PalnleSB (panTes), a. Free from pain; as, a 
painless surgical operation. 

PalnleSBneBS (panles-nes), n. The state of 
being painless; os, the painlessness of cer- 
tain diseases. 

PalnBtaJker (panz't&k-6r), n. One who takes 
pains ; a laborious person. ‘ A true pains- 
taker day and night.’ Oay. 

Palnstaklllg (pknz'tak-ing), a. Taking or 
given to taldng pains; characterized by dose 
or minute application ; laborious and care- 
ful; industrious. ‘A plodding painstaking 
race of mortals.’ H. Swinburne. 
PalUBtaking (panz'tak-ing), n. The taking 
of pains; careful labour. 

Nothing is done in passion and power, but all by 
filing and scraping, and rubbing, and other pains- 
faking- Craxk. 

Palnswortliy (pAnz'wSr-THi), a. Deserving 
of pains or care; recompensing pains or 
care, Bdin. Rev. 

Paint (pant), V. t. [O.Fr. paindre, pp. paint, 
Fr. peindre, from L. pingere, pietum, to 
paint.] 1, To coat or cover with paint; to 
lay colour or colours on ; to diversify with 
hues ; to colour ; as, to paint a board ; to 
vaint the walls of a room.— 2, To form a 
likeness of in colours ; to represent by col- 
ours; as, to paint a landscape or a portrait 

As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. Coleridge 

Hence— 3. To represent or exhibit to the 
mind; to bring clearly before the mind’s 
eye ; to describe vividly ; to delineate ; to 
image; to depict 

Disloyal?— 

The word is too good to paint out her wickedness. 

Shak. 

4. To adorn or beautify by laying artificial 
colours on. ‘ Painted her face and tired 
her head ’ 2 Ki. ix, 30. ‘ To gild refined 

gold, to ^aint the lily.' Shak. 

Paint (pant), v.i. 1. To practise painting; 
as, the artist paints well.— 2. To lay artificial 
colour on the face with the view of beautify- 
ing it. 


3 To cause to endure mental suffering; to 
afflict; to render uneasy in mind; to dis- 
quiet; to distress. 

I am pained at my very heart Jer. iv 19, 

4 t To put to pains; to trouble; with reflexive 
pronouns, to take pains or trouble; to make 
toilsome efforts.— S yn. To disquiet, trouble, 
afflict, grieve, aggrieve, distress, agonize, 
torment, torture 

Painablet (pan^a-bl), a. Causing pain; pain- 
ful. 

The manacles of Astyages were not, therefore, the 
less weighty and painaole for being composed of gold 
or silver. Evelyn. 

Pain<lenialne,t n. [From L. panic Domini- 
CU8, bread of the Lord, because stamped 
with a figure of Christ.] A sort of fine white 
bread Chaucer. 

Painful (pan'fql), a. 1. Full of pain; giving 
or accompanied by pain, uneasiness, or dis- 
tress, whether to body or mind; distressing; 
as, a painful operation in surgery. ‘ Cramps 
and gouts and painful fits. ' Shak. 

Evils have been more painful to us in the prospect, 
than m the actual pressure. Addison. 

2. Requiring labour or toil; difficult; exe- 
cuted with laborious effort. ‘ Marching in 
the painful field.' Shak. ‘By qiiick and 
paiiiful marches hither came.' Dry den.— 

3. Executed with or proceeding from pains 
or close and careful application or atten- 
tion —4 t Painstaking; laborious; exercising 
labour; undergoing toil; industrious. ‘Nor 
must tlie pailful husbandman be tired.' 
Dry de n. 

1 ' think we have some as painful magistrates as 
ever was in England. Latimer 

Syn. Disquieting, troublesome, afflictive, 
distressing, grievous, laborious, toilsome, 
difficult, arduous. 

Painflllly (pan'ful-li), adv In a painful 
manner; (a) with suffering of body; with 
affliction, uneasiness, or distress of mind. 
(6) With great pains; laboriously; with toil; 
with careful effort or diligence. 

PainfolneBB (pan'ful-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being painful : (a) uneasiness or 
distress of body or mind. (6) Laborious ef- 
fort or diligence; the taking of pains; care- 
ful and accurate labour; laboriousness. 
Buskin. 


Let her paint an inch thick, to this favour must 
she come. Shak. 

To patch, nay, ogle, might become a saint, 

Nor would it, sure, be such a siii to paint. Pope. 

Paint (pant), n. 1. A colouring substance; 
n substance used in painting, either simple 
or compound; a pigment; as, a white jpainf 
or red paint.— 2. Colour laid on the face ; 
rouge. 

All f>atnts may Vjc said to be noxious. They injure 
the skin, obstruct perspiration, and thus frequently 
lay the foundation for cutaneous affections. 

Dunglison 

Painter (pant'er), n. One whose occupation 
is to paint; an artist who represents the 
appearance of the objects of nature on a 
plane or other surface by means of colours. 

Speaking with strict propriety, therefore, wc should 
call a man a great painter only as he excelled in 
precision and force in the language of lines, and a 

S eat versifier, as he excelled in precision or force in 
e language of words. . . As I have said, the 
business of a painter is to paint. If he colour he is 
a painter, though he can do nothing else; if he 
cannot colour, he is no painter, though he may do 
everything else Rusktn. 

—Painter's colic, a disease to which paint- 
ers, plumbers, and those who work with 
poisonous preparations of lead, or in any 
way receive them into the system, are 
peculiarly liable. The principal symptoms 
are violent pains in the abdomen, obstinate 
constipation, and cramps in the limbs 
Called also Lead colic, Devonshire colic, 
Metallic colic, <fec. 

Painter (pftnt'6r), n. [Same as Ir. painteir, 
Gael, painntear, a snare, a net. See Panter, 
a net.] A rope used to fasten a boat to a 
ship or other object. 

Painter (pant'er), n. The popular name in 
the United States of the cougar or panther 
(Felis concolor) 

Painterly t (pant'6r-ll), a. Like a painter. 
‘A painterly glose of a visage.’ Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Painterahlp (pant'er-ship), n. The state or 
condition of being a painter. [Rare ] 

Admit also a curious, cunning painter to be the 
chief painter; let him strive also to continue still lu 
his, chief painiershtp, lest another pass him m cun- 
ning Pp- Gardner. 

Painter-Btainer (pant'6r-8t&D-6r), n. 1 , A 
painter of coats of arms.— 2. A member of 


li, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th. fAen; th, fAin; w, teig: wh, tcAig; zh, azure.— See KKY. 
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the livery company or guild in London 
bearing this name. 

Palntlnff (pftnt'ing), n. 1. The act, art, or 
employment of laying on colours; the art of 
forming figures or representing objects m 
colours on canvas or other material; or the 
art of representing, by means of figures and 
colours on a plane surface, all objects pre- ] 
sented to the eye or to the imagination, so ! 
as to produce the appearance of relief. 1 

Painttnr, or art generally as such, with all rts | 
technicalities, difficulties, and particular ends, is 
nothing but a noble and expressi\e language, invalu- 
able as the vehicle of thought, but by itself nothing 

. What do you at present mean by htstortail 
Now-a-days, it means endeavouring, by 
the power of unagmation. to portray some liistorical 
event of past days But in the middle ages, it 
meant representing the acts of their own days, and 
that is the only historical painting worth a str.nv 
Rh ikm 

2. A picture; a likeness or resemblance in 
colours. 

This IS the very painting of your fear Shak 

3. Colours laid on. ‘ This painting wherein 
you see me smeared.’ Shak 

PalntleBB (panties), a Incapable of being ! 
painted or represented; not to be painted 
or described. ' 

By woe, the soul to daring action swells , | 

By woe, in pain/lcs^ patience it excels Savat^e. 

PftintreEUS (pant res), n. A female who 
paints. ; 

Paint>8trake (^pant'strak), «. Kaut the i 
uppermost str^e of plank immediately l)e- | 
low the plank-slieer. It is also called the 
Sheer-strake. See Strake. 

^itotliret (pant'ur), n. [0 Fr. ^inture, a 
j^nting, picture ] The art of painting. ' 
Dryden. j 

Pair (pM). n. [Fr. paire, a pair, couple, j 
from L. ^r, equal, perhaps akin to Gr 
para, beside, alongside of.] 1. Two things ! 
of a kind, similar in form, applied to the 
same purpose, and suited to each other or 
used together, as, a pair of gloves or stock- 
ings ; a pair of shoes Also applied to a | 
single thing composed essentially of two | 
pieces suiting each other, and used only in 
the plural form; as, a pair of scissors; a 
pair of trousers. — 2 Two of a sort ; a 
couple ; a brace ; as, a pair of nerves ‘ A 

f air of turtle doves, or two young pigeons ’ 
uke ii 4 —3 Distinctively, a man and wife 

Oh wlien meet now 

Such pairs in love and mutual honour join’d T ^filton 

4. In mining, a gaug or party of men: in this 
sense spelled also Pare. —5 In parliainent, 
two members belonging to opposite parties 
who agree not to vote for a specified time. 
See Pairing.— Pair formerly had a sense 
equal to a set of things, or designated an 
apparatus with its belongings ; thus, a pair 
of cards was a pack of cards ; a pair of gal- 
lows was a gallows fully equip^d We still 
speak of a pair of stairs for a flight of stairs 
or steps. ‘A garret up four pair of stairs.’ 
Macaulay 

I ha’ nothing but my skm. 

And clothes; my sword here, and myself, 

T wo crowns in my pocket, two pair of cards ; 

And three false dice Beau FI 

What talkest thou to me of the hangman T if I hang, 
m make a fat pair of gallows; for if I hang, old Sir 
John hangs with luc. and thou knowest he is no 
starveling Shak 

Pair (p^). v.i. 1. To he Joined in pairs; to 
couple ; as, birds pair in summer. — 2. To 
suit ; to fit, as a counterpart 

hthchnda, 

My heart whs made to fit and pair with thine. Rowe. 
—To pair, to pair of, (a) to depart from a 
company in pairs or couples, (b) To abstain 
from voting on arrangement with a member 
of the opposite party to do the same : said of j 
members of parliament See Fairing. i 
P iKtr (parX v.t. 1. To unite in couples. I 
* Minds . . . paired l>y heaven. ’ Drydrn 1 
2. To unite or assort in twos as correspondent 
oradapted to each other. ‘Glossy jet fspaired 
with shining white.’ Pope 
Pair,t Palre^t t>.t. To impair ; to hurt ; to 
Iniure. Chaucer. 

Pairert (pir'6r), n. One who imjiairs or i 
injnrc>a Wicklife. 

Pairing, Pairing Oir(par'ing. parking of), n. j 
in parliament, a practice by which a mem- 
ber whose opinions would lead him to vote ! 
on one side of a question agrees with a mem- j 
her on the opposite side that they lioth shall 
be absent for a specified time, so that a vote 
is neutralized on each side 
Palrlnir- time (parking- tirn), n The time j 
when birds couple. Cowper. ' 

Pairment t (par'ment). n. Injury; damage. ' 
Widclifft, 


Pair-royal (par-roi'al), n. Three similar 
things ; specifically, three cards of a sort at 
certmn games, as three kings, three queens, 
&c. Double pair-royal, four similar cards, 
as four kings. Written also Parial and 
Prial. 

Hath thatjnfcat 

Of adamantine sisters (the Fates) late made trial 

Of some new trade. Quarles. 

Pairwise (par'wiz), ado. In pairs. 

Such as continued refractory he tied together by 
the beards, and hung painvise over poles. Carlyle 

Pal8,t n. [ Fr pays, country. ] In law, the 
people out of whom a iury is taken. 

PalBO t (p^), Weignt. ‘ A stone of such 
a paise ’ Chapman. 8ee PoisE. 

False t (paz), V. t. To weigh or poise. ‘With 
just balance patVd.’ Ph. Fletcher. 
Palxliail Gun (paks'han gun), n. [From 
the name of the inventor.] A howitzer for 
the horizontal firing of heavy shells, intro- 
duced by tlie French general Faixhan about 
I8:i0 

Pajock. A word found in editions of Shak- 
spere, old and new, in Hamlet, act iii. sc. 2, 
and usually explained as meaning peacock. 
Perhaps the proper reading is patchock, a 
word used by Spenser for u low or mean 
person. 

Pakfong (pak'fong), n. See Packpong. 

Pal, Pali (pal), n. Mate ; partner ; accom- 
plice; chum. [Slang.] 

Pal IS a common cant word for brother or friend, and 
it IS purely Gipsy, having come directly from that lan- 
guage without the slightest change On the Continent 
It is Praia or pral. In England it sometimes takes the 
form of pel C. G. Leland. 

Palabra (pa-ia'bra),n [Sp.] A word. Shnk- 
spere mi^e.s Dogberry use palabras Ignor- 
antly for pocas palabras, that is, few words. 
Palace (pal 'as), n. [Fr palais, from L. 
Palatium, one of the seven hills on which 
Rome was built, and that on which Augustus 
had his residence, whence the name was 
given to his house ] 1 The house in which 
an emperor, a king, or other distinguished 
person resides ; as, an imperial palace ; a 
royal palace; a pontifical palace; a ducal 
palace; a bishop’s jtiatece. —2. A splendid 
place of residence; a stately or magnifi- 
cent mansion. Addison. 

Palace-court (pal'as-kdrt), n. The court 
of the sovereign’s palace of Westminster, 
which had jurisdiction of pergonal actions 
arising within the limits of 12 miles round 
tlie palace, excepting the city of London 
This court was instituted in 1604, and 
abolished in 1849 

Palacious f (pa-la'shu^, a. Palatial; royal; 
noble; magnificent. C^aunt. 

Paladin (pal'a-din), n [Fr. and Sp. paladin, 
from L palatinus, attached to the palace, 
from palatium. (See Palace.) The twelve 
peers of France to whom the name was first 
applied lived in the palace of Charlemagne. ] 
A knight- errant ; a heroic champion; an 
eminent hero. 

The Count Palatine was, in theory, the official who 
had the bucenntendence of the households of the Car- 
lovingian emperor As the torciiinst of the twelv c peers 
of France, the Count Palatine took a prominent place 
in medueval romance, and .i paladin is the irnpcrsuni- 
fication of chivalrous devotion Isaac Taylor. 

PalBSaxctic (p&-I6 ftrk'tik), a. [Gr palaios. 
ancient, and E arctic ] One of the six 
regions into which zoologists divide the 
suriace of the earth, based on their charac- 
teristic fauna or collection of animal life 
The paltearctic region embraces Europe, 
Africa north of the Atlas range, and Nor- 
thern Asia. 

PalSBaster (pa-le-as't^r), n. A genus of fossil 
star-fishes of the Silurian system. The spe- 
cies present so many anomalies that the genus 
cannot be referred to any existing family. 
PalBBeohlnuB, Palachlnus (pa-ig-ek'i-nus. 
pa-le-kl'nus), n. [Gr. palaios, ancient, and 
echinos, sea-urchin, j A genus of fossil sea- 
urchins or cidarites occurring in the carbon- 
iferous limestone. It is the type of a family, 
PalsBchinidte 

PalBBlCbthyes (pa-le-ik'thl-6z), n. pi. [Gr 
palaios, ancient, and ichthys, fish.] A division 
of fishes comprising the Ganoidei and the 
Elasmobranchii.and characterized by having 
a heart with a contractile bulbus arteriosus, 
intestine with a spiral valve, and optic nerves 
non -decussating. //. A. Ficholson. j 

PalBBOorystlc (pa'lfi-d-krl8"tik), a. [Gr. 
palaios, ancient, and kryos, frost.] Frozen i 
from of old; remaining frozen from antiquity: 
applied to both the Arctic and Antarctic seas 
as perpetually covered with Ice of unknown 
ages, or to such ice. i 

A special name is much needed to distinguish this j 


ice from ordinary old pack. The name paleeocrysHe 
was adopted by the officers (of the Alert and the Dis- 
covery in 1875-6). Capt. Markham. 

PalBBoetlmolofl^oal (p&l€-d-eth-no-loj"ik- 
al), a. Pertaining to the science of palrooeth- 
nology. 

PalBBOetlmolOfl^Bt ( p&'le-d-eth-nol"o-jist X 
n. (Jne versed in paleDoethnology. 
PalBBoetlmology ( pa'i6-6-eth-nol"o-ji ), w. 
[Qr. palaios, ancient, ethnos, a people, and 
logos, a discourse.] The ethnology of the 
earliest times. 

PalaBOgean (pa'le-6-je"an), a. [Gr palaios, 
ancient, and g^, the earth.] Belonging to 
the former conditions of the earth’s surface 
as revealed by geology, as distinct from the 
existing terraqueous aspects as described by 
geography Page. 

Paleeograph (pal6-d-gi*af), n. [8ee below.] 
An ancient manuscript JSclec Hev 
PalSBOgrapher (pa-le-og'ra-fiir), n. One 
skilled in palieo^apliy 
PalsBographic^ Palseographical (pa'le-6- 
graf'iK, pale-o-graf'ik-al), a Of or per- 
taining to paleography, 

PalSBOgraphist (pa-le-og'ra-flst), n. A 
paleograidicr. 

PalSBOgraphy (pa-l6-og'ra-flX « 

palaios, ancient, and graphO, I ’write.] 

1. An ancient manner of writing ; or, more 
generally, ancient writings collectively. — 

2. The science or art of deciphering ancient 
documents or inscriptions, including the 
knowledge of the various characters used 
at different periods by the writers imd sculp- 
tors of different nations and languages, their 
usual abbreviations, &c. ; the study of ancient 
written or inscribed documents and modes of 
writing 

PalfiBOichthyology ( pa'ie-6-ik-thi-or'o-ji ), 
n. [Gr palaios, ancient, ichthys, a fish, and 
looou. a discourse ) The science of fossil fishes. 
Palseolithlc (pa'le-6-lith"ik), a [Gr. 
palaios, ancient, and lithos, a stone ] In 
archceol of or belonging to the earlier stone 
period of prehistoric historj 

We now come to the ad\ent of pahzolithic man 
upon the scene. The discover j that man was living 
at the same time with the extinct Mammalia in the 
valley of the Somme, made l)y M Boucher de 
Perthes many years before, was fully recognized in 
1859. F.din, Rev. 

PalSBOlOglSt (pa-le-ol'o-jist). n One con- 
versant with pala*ology; a student of or 
one who writes on antiquity 
PalBBOlogy (pa-le-oro-ji). n. [(ir palaios, 
ancient, and Imgos, a discourse J A dis- 
course or treatise on antic) uities, or the 
knowledge of ancient things ; ai‘i’ha.'ology. 
PalaBOmys (pa-ie'o-mis), ii [Gr palaios, 
ancient, and mys, a mouse ] A genus of 
fossil rodents, allied to the beavers, from 
the Epplesheim sand. 

PalasonlscuB (pa'le-d-ni8"ku8), n. [Gr. 
palaios, ancient, and oniskos, a fish.] A 
genus of fossil fishes belonging to the lepl- 
closteid family of ganoid fishes ’J'he species 
range from the carboniferous to tlie trias. 
Palseontograpblcal ( pa - le-on ' to - graf'ik- 
al). a. Relating to paleeontography or the 
description of fossils 

Palseontogjaphy ( pa ' le - on - tog " ra - fi X n. 
[Gr palaios, ancient, onto, lieiiigs, and 
grapho, I write.] The description of fossil 
remains. 

PalSBOntolOglcal (pa'le-on-t6-loj"ik-aix a. 
Relating to paleontology. 

PalBBontologically (piVle-on-t6-loj"lk-al-liX 

adv. In a paleontological sense ; from a 
paleontological point of view 

Palaontologically ,\\\v gasternpoilsor true univalves 
h.'ive been on the incre.isc since pal.rozoic times. 

Page. 

Palaeontologist (pa'lc-on-to]"o-ji8t), n. One 
who studies or is versed in paleontology or 
the history of fossil remains, 
PalSBOntolOgy (pa'le-ou-tol"o-jiX W. [Gr. 
palaios, ancient, onta, beings, and logos, 
a discourse ] The science of the ancient 
life of the earth ; that branch of biological 
science which treats of fossil organic re- 
mains 

Another general fact, referred toby Mr. Darwin as 
one which palatontology has matlc tolerably certain, is 
that forms and groups of forms which have once disap- 
peared from the earth do not reappear. H. .Spencer. 

PalSBOpllis ( pa'16-<5-fl8 ), n. [Or. palaios, 
ancient, and ophis, a serpent.] A genus of 
fossil serpents allied to the pythons, forming 
the earliest record of tills ordinal type. The 
P. typhmis of the eocene beds of Brackles- 
ham seems to have lice 11 a boa-constrictor- 
like snake about 20 feet long. 
PaJtoopbytolo^(p&'l6‘0-fi-tol"o-ji), n. [Gr. 
palaios, ancient, phvton, a plant, and l^os, 
a discourse.] That branch of paleontology 


Fite, fAr. fat, fsll; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not. mb ve; tfibe, tub, bpll; oil. pound; Q, Sc. ab«ne; y, Sc. fe'y. 
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which treats of fossil plants or vegetable 
remains. 

PalaBOrnis fpa-l^-or'nls), n. (Gr. palaiog, 
ancient, and ornu, a bird.] An extensive 
genus of parrakeets. 

l^klieoBireil (p&.'16-6-8i"ren'), n, [Gr palaios, 
ancient, and seiren, L. siren, a mermaid.] 
A fossil reptile so named from its apparent 
affinity to the existing salamander. Its re- 
mains occur in the lower Permian 
Palssospalax (pa-le-os'pa-laks), n. TGr. pa- 
laios, ancient, and spalax, a mole.] A name 
given to an animal identical with, or very 
closely allied to the existing mole, hut as 
large as a hedgehog, wliose remains have 
been found along with those of the elephant, 
deer, and beaver in a lacustrine deposit on 
the coast of Norfolk. 

Palaotherian (pa'le-6-the"ri-an), a. Per- 
taining to the palteotherium. 

Palseotherium (pa'le-5-the"ri-um), n. [Gr. 

? alaios, ancient, and thSrion, a wild beast.] 
'he name of a genus of extinct pachyderms 
found in the eocene strata of Europe and 
America, characterized by having twent.> - 
eight complex molar teeth, four caiiine.s, 
and twelve incisors, four in each jaw. Tlie 
palteotherium possessed three toes to each 




P.ilreotlicnmn restored 


foot, and li^d probably a short fleshy pro- 
boscis. About twelve species are already 
known, varying from the size of a horse to 
that of a hog. The paheotherium holds ;v 
place intermediate between the rhinoceros, 
the horse, and the tapir 

Pal890Xyloll(pa-le-ok8'il-on), n Ldr. palaion, 
ancient, and xiflon, wood.] A name applied 
to certain fossil stems of conifers found in 
the coal-ineasure-s, but cliaracterized by 
thick medullary rays not found in existing 
conifers. 

Palaeozoic (ptVle-d-z6"ik), a. [Or. palaios, 
ancient, and life J In f/eol. applied to 
the lowest division of stratified groups, as 
distinguished from the Mesozoic and Caino- 
zoic, as also to the life of the period. It in- 
cludes the Laiirentiau. Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian, OldRed Sandstone, Carboniferous, 
and Permian systems. The divisions arc 
based on the characters of their organic 
remains. 

PalSBOZOOlOgy (pale-o-zo-oP'o-ji), 71. [Clr.p«- 
laios, ancient, zoo)l, an animal, and loffos, a 
discourse.] That )>ranch of biology wliicli 
concerns itself with the fossil remains of 
animals. 

Palsestra (pa-les'trn), 71 . See PALESTRA. 

PalatiOlOj^cal (pa-le'8hi-o-loj"ik-al), a. Of 
or belonging to paltetiology. 

All palattoLcgtcal st lences, all speculations which 
attempt to ascend from the present to the remote 
past, by the chain of causation, do also, by an inevit- 
able consequence, urye us to look for the bccmniiig 
of the state of things which we thus contemplate. 

irhnvell 

Palsstiologist (pa-le'shi-or'o-jlst), n An 
Investigator by the method of palmtiology, 
Cuvier's assertion tliat the geologist is an antiquary 
of a nffvf order, is perfectly correct, for l^oth are /a- 
latiologists I Vheivell. 

Palatlology (pa.le'ahl.oI''o.ji), 7i. [Or. 
palaios, ancient, aitta, a cause, and logos, a 
discourse.] That science, mode of specula- 
tion, or Investigation, which explains past 
conditions by the law of causation, by rea- 
soning from present conditions, or which 
endeavour to ascend to a past state of things 
by the aid of the evidence of the present 

Palagonite (pa-lag' on -it), n, A mineral 
found as an ingredient of the volcanic tufa 
near Palagonia in Sicily, as also in Iceland. 
It is a hydrous silicate of protoxide of iron, 
fdth alumina, lime, magnesia, &c. 
PalAltlolOgioal ( pa-li'ghi-6-loJ"ik.al ), a. 
Sanoie as Palcstiological. JEdin. Rev. 

PftU^ddea (pal-a-m§'dg-a), n. A genus of 
birds belonging to the section Macrodaotyli 
of the order Grallatores, allied to the jacanas 
and the rails, but having also affinities to the 
ducks. The P comuta (homed screamer 
or kamiohl) Is a South American bird larger 


than a common goose, remarkable for hav- 
ing its winm armed with two strong spurs 
(useful in defending itself against snakes, 



Pnlamedrn cornutn (Horned Screamer). 


*fec.), and its head having a Imig slender 
honi-llke appendage growing from the skin. 
It is found in Brazil and Guiana, where it 
lives in marshy or Inundated places, which 
it makes to resound with its wild and loud 
cry Its food consists chietiy of vegetable 
substances The upper plumage in general 
is blackish-brown 

PalamedeldSB (para-me-de"i-d6), n pi. The 
sc'ieamers, a family of birds of which the 
genus Palauiedea is the type. 

Palankas (pa-lan'kas), n. Milit, a kind of 
permanent intrenched camp attached to 
frontier forti esses. [Turkey.] 

Palanquin, Palankeen (pal-un-keu'). /i. [Fr. 
andPg palanquin ; .Tavanese pdlamjki.pal- 
angkan.] A covered conveyance used in 
India, Cliina, &c., borne by poles on the 
shoulders of men, and in which a single per- 
son is carried from place to place. The 
palanquin proper is a sort of box about 8 
feet long, 4 feet wide, and as much In height, 
with wooden shutters on the Venetian blind 
principle. It used to be a very common 
conveyance in India, especially among the 
Europeans, but the introduction of railways 
and the improvement of the roads have 
almost caused its discontinuance. Written 
also Palankee and Palkee. 
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Palapteryx, Palapterix (pa-lap't^r-iks), n. 
[Qr. palaios, ancient, a, without, and ptetyx, 
a wing.] A genus of stnithioiis birds whose 
remains are found along with those of the 
dinornis in the river-siit deposits of New 
Zealand. Its remains evidence that It, like 
the gigantic dinornis, was closely allied to 
the living wingless apteryx 

Palatable (paint a-bl), a. Agreeable to the 
taste or palate ; savoury ; such as may be 
relished 

There is nothing so difficult as the art of making 
advi( e agreeable. How many device}, Jiiivc been 
made use of to render this bitter potion pa/afitMe. 

..iddtson, 

PalatableneBB (pal'at-a-bl-nes), n. The 
qiiality of being palatable, or agrceahle to 
the taste. 

Palatably (pal'at-a-bll), adv. In a palatable 
manner ; agreeably. 

Palatal (paFat-al), a. 1 Pertaining to the 
palate. * Palatal arteries.’ Dunglison . — 
2. Uttered by the aid of the palate, as cer- 
tain sounds ; thus, oh in church is a palatal 
consonant, and i a palatal vowel. 

Palatal (pal'at-al), n. A sound pronounced 
by the aid of the palate ; that of ch in church, 
and that of j. 

Palate (paVit), n. [L. palatum, the palate.} 
1 . The roof or upper part of the mouth. In 


mi 
ind 

the other, called the sqft palate, lying Ih the 
posterior part of the mouth, consists of a 
membranous curtain of muscular and cellu- 
lar tissue, from the middle of which hangs 
the uvula.— 2. Taste; relish. ‘ Hard task to 
hit the palates of such guests.' Pope. [Tills 
signification of the word originated In the 
erroneous opinion that the palate is the or- 
gan of taste.]— 8. The power of relishing 
mentally; intellectual taste 

Men of nice palates could not relish Aristotle, as 
dressed up by tnc schoolmen T JiaA'er. 


of which, called the hard pc^te, forms 
arch in the anterior part of the mouth. { 


4. In hot. the convex base of the lower lip 
of a personate corolla. 

Palate t (pal'at), v.t. pret. & pp. palated; 
ppr. palating. To perceive by tlie taste; to 
taste. Chas. Johnson. 

Palatial t (pa-la'shal), a. [From jialate.] 
Tertaining to the palate; as, tlie palatial 
retniction of the tongue. Barrow. 
Palatial t (pa-la'shal), n. A palatal 
Palatial (pa-la'shal), a. [From L. palatium, 
palace.] Pertaining to a palace ; becoming 
a palace ; magnificent. ‘ A nuigiiiflcent stiuo- 
ture . . . built in the palatial stile of those 
days.' A. Drummond. 

PalatiC (pa-latTk), n. A palatal. 

PalatiC (pa-lat'ik), a. Palatal Holder. 
Palatinate (pa-lat'in-at), n. [Fr. palatinat. 
See Palatine ] The province or selgnory of 
a palatine ; as, the palatinate of the Rhine. 
Palatine (pal'a-tin), a. [Fr. palatin, from 
L palatinvK, from palatium, palace. See 
Palace,] Pertaining to a palace; an epi- 
thet applied originally to persons holding 
an office or employment in the king’s palace; 
hence it imports possessing royal privileges; 
as, a count palatine —County palatine a 
county over which an earl, bishop, or duke 
had a royal jurisdiction. In England for- 
merly were three counties palatine: Cliester, 
Durham, and Lancaster — the two former 
by prescription, the latter by grant of Ed- 
ward III, They were so called because the 
proprietors, the Earl of Chester, the Bishop 
of Durham, and the Duke of Lancaster pos- 
sessed royal rights as fully as the king in 
Ilia [lalace. The rights of the counties pala- 
tine are now vested in the crown. 

Palatine (pal'a-tin), 7i One invested with 
royal privileges and rights; a count palatine. 
In mediieval France and Germany there 
were palatines attached to the court and 
palace of the sovereign for the purpose of 
assisting the latter in his judicial duties. 
Later, in these and in other countries, they 
were detached from the court and placed 
in charge of remote or turbulent provinces, 
where they maintained a court and palace 
in the sovereign’s name. 

Palativet (pal'a-tiv), a. Pleasing to the 
taste; palatable. ‘Glut not thyself with 
palative delights ’ Sir T. Browne. 

Palaver (pa-Ul'v6r), n [Pg palavra, Sp. 
palahra, a word, from L parabola, a com- 
parison, a parable, in late times a word, 
from Gr paraholS. a placing beside, a com- 
parison. See Parable The word comes 
to us from the west coast of Africa, where 
Portuguese was the chief language of inter- 
course with Europeans.] 1. A talking; su- 
perfluous or idle talk,— 2. Flatten'; adula- 
tion; talk intended to deceive, [vulgar.]— 
3. 'Talk; conversation; conference This is 
the sense in which it is used in Africa, and 
now sometimes in this country. ' In this 
country and epoch of parliaments and elo- 
quent paiavcrif.’ Carlyle. 

Palaver (pa-lii'v6r), v.t. To flatter; to hum- 
bug by words. Grose. [Vulgar.] 

Palaver (pa-lk'v6r), v.i To talk Idly; to in- 
dulge ill a palaver or palavers 

While they (smugglers) were palavering over no- 
body knew who, they might lose the runiimg of the 
tubs. D. Jerrold. 


Palaverer (pa-lk'vSr-er), 71 . One who pala- 
vers; a flatterer. 

Palay (pa-la'), n An Indian climbing plant 
{Cippiostegia grandijlora) of the nat order 
Asclepiadaeete. Its stalk-flbres, which are 
strong and white, are spun into a very fine 
yam; and its milky juice, when exposed for 
a short time to the sun, is converted Into 
pure caoutchouc , , . 

IWe (p&l), a. [0. Fj’. pale, palle, paste. Mod. 
Fr. pdle, from L. palUdus, pale, from palleo, 
to be pale.] 1. white or whitish; wan; do- 
floient in colour ; not ruddy or fresh of col- 
our ; as, a pale face or skin ; pale cheeks. 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Prithee, why so pate f S ucMing^ 


eh, c/taln; <Sh, Sc. locA; y:,go\ jjoh; h, Fr. to»»; ng, uing; TH, then; tti, thin; w. wig; wh, whig; zh* a*ure.--See K«T. 
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2. Not bright; not shining; of a faint lustre; 
dim; as, the pale light of the moon. 

The night, mcthmks, is but the daylight sick ; 

It looks a little paler. Shak. 

Pale is used as the first element of many 
self-explanatory compounds; as pofe-col- 
o^d, j^te-leaved, &c. 

r the brightness oi. 


Pale (^1), e.t. pret. & pp.valed; paling. 
To make pale; to diminish f 



A pale azure 


The glowworm shows the matin to be near. 

And ^gins to paU his meffcctual fire. Shak 

Pale (pal), v.t. To turn pale. [Poetical.] 

The wife, who watched his face, 

Paled at a sudden twitch of his iron mouth. 

Tentiyson, 

Pale (pal), n. Paleness ; pallor. 

A sudden pale. 

Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, 
Usurps her cheek. Shak, 

Pale (pan, 7k In bot. same as Palea. 

Pale (pm), 71. [A. Sax. pal, Fr. pal, from 
L. paUte, a stake.] 1. A pointea stake or 
narrow piece of wood used in fencing or in- 
closing by being fixed upright in the ground, 
or joined above and below to a rail; a picket. 
2. That which incloses or fences in ; hence, 
the space inclosed. ‘ Within the paid of 
Christianity.’ Atterhury. 

Why should we in the compass of a pale 
Keep law and form ? Shak. 

8. District; limited region or territory; spe- 
cifleally, that portion of Ireland in which 
English rule and law were acknowledged. 
The pale varied at different periods. The 
designation dates from the reign of John, 
who distributed the portion of Ireland then 
subject to England into 
twelve counties palatine. 

The authority of the English 
l^slaturc extended over Ire- 
land. The executive adminis- 
tration was intrusted to men 
taken either from England or 
from the English pa/e, and in 
either case regarded as for- 
eigners. Afacan/ay 

4. In her. the first and 
simplest kind of ordinary. 

It is bounded by two vertical lines, at equal 
distances from the sides of the escutcheon, 
of which it incloses one-third. It seldom 
contains more than three charges, A coal 
bisected by a vertical line, with a different 
field on each side of it, is said to be party 
or (divided) per pale. — 5 In ehip-building, 
one of the interior shores for steadying the 
timbers of a ship while building. £. H \ 
Knight.- S. An instrument for trying the ! 
quality of a cheese; a cheese-scoop, —7. t A 
stripe on cloth. 

Pale (pal), v.t [See the noun] 1. To in- 
close with pales or stakes —2 To inclose; to 
encompass. 

Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky mclips, 

Is thine, if thou wilt have It Shak. 

Palea (pale-a), 71 pi. Falete (pale-e). (L. 1 
palea, chaff. 1 In hot I 

one of the bracts that 
are stationed upon the 
receptacle of Conipo- 
sitie between the flo- 
rets; also one of the 
interior bracts of the 
flowers of grasses. 

Paleaceous (pd-ie-a'- 
shus), a [L. palea, 
straw, chaff.] In bot 

<*afly; resemblmg g, stenic Hoover V, Pa- 
chaff, or consisting of leae. a, A wn. GC, Glumes 
chaff-like scales ; cov- 
ered with paleae ; as, a paleaceous pappus. 
Falessform (pa'le-e-form), a. In bot. resem- 
bling paleae or cliaff. 

Fale>ale (pal-ar), n. a Ught-coloured plea- 
sant bitter ale 

Pale-buck (pal'buk), n Same as Dleek-hoe. 
Paled t (phid), a. Striped, as in heraldry. 
Spenser. 

Pale-dea4 (pal'ded), a Lack-lustre, as in 
death. ‘ The gum down-roping from their 
pale-dead eves, ’ Shak. 

Pale-eyed (p&nd), a. Having dim or pale 
eyes. ‘8hnnes, where their vigils pale- 
eyed virgins ke^.’ Pope. 

File-tkoe (pilTas), n. A name said to 1)6 
given by the North American Indians to any 
white person. 

Pfile-fEUsed (p&Ff&s^, a. Having a pale or 
wan face, *^epale-/aeed moon.’ Shak. 
Pale-lSBiioe, Pde-fendxtf (nfii'fens, pai- 
fens^ing), n. A fence made with pales. 
Pale-hearted (p&llihrt-ed), a. Dispirited; 
wanting courage; cowardly. * Pale-hearted 
fear' Shak. 



Locusta of Ar/ena 
saliva (Coiiiiiioit Oat) 


PalelSyt n. A palace. Chauoer. 

Pal^y (P^'li), a>dv. In a pale manner; 
wanly; not freshly or ruddlly. 

Amelia took the palely and calmly, 

Thackeray. 

Palendart (pal'en-dfir), n. A kind of coast- 
ing vessel; a bi lander. Knolles. 

PaleuesB (paTnes), 71, The quality or con- 
dition of being pale; wanness; defect of 
colour; want of freshness or ruddiness; a 
sickly whiteness of look. 

The blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 

A livid paleness spreads o er all her look. Pope. 

Paleography, Paleontology, and similar 
compounds in which the first element is the 
Greek palaios, ancient. See under PAL^E-. 
Paleolfie (pa-le-6'le). n.pl. [From L. paiea, 
chaff. ] In bot. minute scales at the base of 
the ovary in grasses. 

Faleous (^pa'le-us), a. [L. palea, chaff ] 
Chaffy; like chaff. ‘Straws and paleous 
bodies.’ Sir T. Broume. 

PalermltfiLn (pa-16r'mi-tan), n. A native or 
inhabitant of Palermo. 

Palermitan (pa - 16r'mi-tan), a. Of or per- 
taining to Patenno or its inhabitants. 

Pales (pa'lez), n. [After an ancient Roman 
deity.] In astron. an asteroid discovered 
by Goldschmidt in 1857 
Palestinean (pal-es-tin'e-an), a. Belonging 
to Palestine. 

Palestra (pa-les'tra), 71. [Or. Jialaistra, from 
pal^, wrestling ] In ancient Greece, (a) a 

{ )lace appropriated to the exercise of wrest- 
ing; a public place for performing athletic 
exercises (b) A wi’estling; exercises of 
wrestling 

Palestra! (pa-les'tral). a. Pertaining to the 
palestra or to the exercise of wrestliiig. 
I^estrlau, Palestric(pa-le8’tri-an, pa-les'- 
trik), a. Pertaining to the palesti a or to the 
exercise of wrestling. 

Palestrlcal (pa-les'trik-al), a. Same as Pa- 

kfttral. 

Palett (paTet), n. [Fr. pelote, a ball.] The 
crown of tlie head. Skelton. 

Paletot (pal'e-to), n [ Fi*. paletot, paletoque, 
a paletot, an overcoat. Diez derives the 
word from L. palla, a female upper gar- 
ment, and Fr toque, a cap, thus making 
paletot to signify a garment with a cap or 
hood. Littni questions this, saying the 
paletot had not a hood, and refers the 
word to 1) paltsrok, a pilgrim's robe, from 
palstcr, a pilgrim, and rok, a robe ] A loose 
sort of man’s coat or woman’s long jacket; 
an overcoat. 

Palette (pal'et), n. [Fr palette, from L L, 
paZefa, <hin from L. pala, a spade or shovel ] 
1. A thin oval board 
or tablet with a 
thumb-hole at one 
end on which a 
painter lays the pig- 
ments with which 
he paints his pic- 
tures; a pallet —To 
set the palette, to 
lay upon it the pig- 
ments in certain 
order. Fairholt. — 

2. In metal work- 
ing, the breastplate against which a person 
leans to furnish a pressure for the hand- 
drill.— 3. In mrg. (a) a light wooden spa- 
tula used tor percussion to excite the tone 
of the skin and tissues, (b) A splint used 
to support the hand in certain cases of acci- 
dental injury (c) An instrument composed 
of two perforated plates to catch and with- 
draw the stylet in operations for fistula 
lachrymalis. —4. In milit. antiq. one of the 
protective plates for covering the junction 
of the armour at the armpite, the bend of 
the shoulder, and elbows. They wore some- 
times circular, and some- 
times in the form of 
shields. 

Palette-knlfetparetnif). 
71. A thin round pointed 
knife used by painters 
for mixing colours on a 
palette or on a grinding 
slab, and by druggists to 
mix salves. 

Palewiie (pai'wiz), a. in 
her. the same as Paly 
(which see). 

Palfrey (pftl'fri), n rFr. 

Armour Palettes. j^Ufroi, older palefrei, 
from L.L, parafr^us, 
from L. paraveredus, an extra post-horse, | 
from Gr. para, beside, and L. v&redtu, a post- , 



Painter’s Palette. 



horse, from veho, to cany, and rheda, a car- 
riage; G.^erd, O.H.G. parefrtt, a horse. Is 
likewise borrowed from the Latin.] 1. An 
ordinary riding-horse, or a horse used by 
noblemen and others for state, distinguished 
from a war-horse. ‘ White with their pant- 
ing palfrey's foam.’ Coleridge. —2. A small 
horse tit for ladies. ‘Where she found her 
palfrey trapt.’ Teniiyson. 

Palfreyed ^aTfrld), a. Riding on, or sup- 
plied with, a palfrey. 

Pall (pa'll), n. The sacred language of the 
Budahists, not now spoken, but used only 
in religious works. It is one of the Prakrit 
dialects. 

j Pali (pa'll), 71. pi. [L. %mlus, a stake or pale,] 

' In zool. small processes which exist between 
certain septa and the columella in some 
corals. P. M. Dunca7i. 

Pallclitliyology (pa-lik'thi-or'o-ji), )i. See 
Pal^oichthyoloqy. 

Palicourea (pa-li-kb're-a), 71. [After Le Pa- 
licour, of Guiana.] A*genus of plants, nat. 
order Rubiaoeae. The species are tropical 
American shrubs, wholly destitute of pubes- 
cence, with small or rather large flowers in 
compound thyi’ses or corymbs Palicourea 
Mart^aavii is a poisonous plant, used in 
Brazil to kill rats and mice. The leaves of 
Palicourea speciosa, or gold-shrub, are said 
to be aiitisyphilitic. J*aUcourea officinalis 
is reported to be a powerful diuretic, and 
Palicourea tinctoria forms a fine red dye, 
much valued in Peru 

Paliflcati 01 l(pa-lif'i-ka"Bhon), n. [L. palus, 
a stake, pale, and /ac/o, to make.] The act 
or practice of rendering ground firm by 
driving piles or posts into it 
PalUlOgy, Paiuo^ (pa-lll'o-ji), n. [Gr. 
jMlin, again, and lego, to speak.] In I'het. 
the repetition of a word or fragment of a 
sentence for the sake of greater energy. 

‘ The living, the living, he shall praise thee.’ 
Isa. xxxviii. 19. 

Palimpsest (pa' limp-sest), 71 [Gr palirnp- 
sestos, rubbed Jigain- palin, again, and psaO, 
to rub. ] 1, ’The name yiveii to a parchment, 
or other piece of writing material, from 
which, after it had been written upon, the 
first writing was wholl.i or in part removed 
for the purpose of the page being written 
upon a second time. 

Let who says 

‘ The soul’s n clean white paper,’ rather say, 

A palimpsest, a jiropliet's holo^jraph 
Defiled, erased and covered by .i monk’s 

r H lirorvutng. 

2 A monumental brass Mhich has been 
taken off ami engraved with another figure 
on the reverse bide 

Palindrome (pal'in-dr6m), 7\. [Gr palm- 
drotnos, running back - pnlin, again, and 
drornos, a running ] A word, verse, or sen- 
tence that is the same wlien read backward 
or forward. The English language has few 
palindromes; one represents our first parent 
politely introducing himself to Eve thus; 
‘Madam, I’m Adam.' Another (by Taylor, 
the Water Poet) is ‘Lewd did I live, and 
evil 1 did dwel.’ 

Palindromic, Pallndromical (pai-in- 

drom ik, pal-in-drom’ik-al), a Of or belong- 
ing to or in the manner of a palindrome; 
reading the same backwards and forwards. 
Paling (paring), n. 1 Pales in general, or a 
fence formed with pales ; an iiiclosure. 
“The moss-grown palitigs of the park.’ 
W. H Ainsworth.— 2. \ .Stripes on cloth re- 
sembling pales. 

Fallng-board (pal'ing-lidrd), 7k The out- 
side part of u tree, taken from the four sides 
to (Mpiare the log, and fit it to be sawed into 
deals 

Pallngenesla (parin-je-n6"si-a), 7i. The 
same as Palingenesis, especially in mean- 
ing 1 

Palingeneala, Palingeneay (pal-in-jen'- 
e-sis, pal-in- jen'e-sl), n. [Gr. palm, again, 
and genesis, birth.] 1. In philos a tiwisfor- 
mation from one state to another; a new 
or second birth; the state of being bom 
again; regeneration. 

Out of the ruined lodge and forgotten mansion, 
bowers that arc trodden under fobt, and pleasure- 
houses that are dust, the poet calls up a palm- 
S;enesis. De Qutnc(ty. 

2. The transition from one state into an- 
other observed in Insects, and in each of 
which the insect appears in a totally dif- 
ferent form.— 8. The production of animals 
either from a pre-existent living organism, 
on which they are parasites, or from pu- 
trescent animal matter. Brands A Cox.— 

4. In fieol. one of the great geological change! 
which the earth has undergone. 


Fate, far. fat, fall: ml, met, pine, pin; nfite, not, mdre; tfibe, tnb, bnll; oil, pound; il. Sc. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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PallJIgOlWtiO (pal^in-Je-net'^ik), a. Pertain* 
ing to paUngeneslfl. 

Paung-mant (p&llng-man), n, one bom 
within that part of Ireland called the Eng- 
lish pale. 

Palinode (pal'in-Sd), n. [Gr. palhiOdia— 
palin, again, and ddi, a song.] 1. A poetical 
recantation or declaration contrary to a 
former one; a piece in which a poet retracts 
the invectives contained in a former satire; 
hence, a recantation in general.— 2. In Scots 
law, a solemn recantation demanded in ad- 
dition to damages in actions on account of 
slander or defamation raised in the commis- 
sary court, and even in the sheriff court. 

Pal^Odlal (pal-i-n6'di-al), a. Relating to 
or in the manner of a palinode, 

Pallnodlst (pal-in-Od'ist), n. A writer of 
palinodes. 

PRllnodyt (pal'in-o-di), n. A palinode. 

PallEULde (pal-i-sad'), n. [Fr. palissade, from 
palisser, to pale up, and that from palis, a 
paling, from L. pains, a stake. See Pale.] 
1 In fort a fence or fortification consisting 
of a row of strong stakes or posts set fli’mly 
in the ground, often placed vertically at the 
foot of the slope of the counterscarp, or pre- 
sented at an angle at the foot of a parapet; 
also applied to one of the stakes,— 2. A fence 
of pales or stakes driven into the ground to 
form an inclosure, or for the protection of 
property. 

Palisade (pal-i-sad'), v.t. pret. & pp pali- 
saded; ppr. palisading. To suiTound, in- 
close, or fortify with palisades 

PallsadOft v. and n. Same as Palisade. 

Palisander (pal-i-san'der), n. [Fr. palis- 
sandre. ] The continental name for rose- 


wood. Some French cabinet-makers give 
this name also to violet-wood and to a 
striped variety of ebony. 

Palish (pi'il'ish), a. Somewhat pale or wan; 
as, a palish blue. 

Palissy-ware (palMs-i-wai), u. A peculiar 
kind of pottery, remarkable for its beautiful 
glaze, the ornamentation being in very high 
relief, and consisting frequently of models 
of fish, reptiles, sliells, or leaves. Bernard 
Palissg, a French potter of the fifteenth 
century, was the designer of this ware, and 
the art of manufacturing it died with him, 
all attempts to imitate it having failed, 

Paliurus (pa-li-uTus),n, [L , from Gr pali- 
uuros, Christ’s thorn. ] A genus of deoitluous 
shrubs, natives of the south of Europe and 
Asia Elinor, and belonging to the iiat order 
Rhamnaceso. 'J’ho P. aciUeatus is a small 
thorny shrub with small shining ovate leaves 
and yellowish-groon clustered llowors. It is 
common in the south-east of Eurojie and 
Asia Minor, and is supposed to have been 
the plant from which tlie .lows platted the 
crown of thorns for our Saviour ; lienee it 
has received the name of Christ's-thorn 

Palkee (pal'ke), n. iHiud.J A palanquin. 
W n. Russell 

Pau (Ptti). n. [A Sax pasll, from L pallium, 
a pall,] 1 An outer garment; a cloak; a 
mantle. ‘His lion’s skin changed to a pall 
of gold ’ Spenser — 2. A woollen mantle 
which the Roman emperors were accus- 
tomed, from the fourth century, to send to 
the patriarchs and primates of the Empire, 
and which was worn as a mark of ccclesias- ! 
tical dignity. — 3. Redes, a mantle worn as ] 
an ensign of jurisdiction by the sovereign 
pontiff, and granted by him on their acces- j 
sion to patriarchs, primates, and metropoli- 
tans. and sometimes, as a mark of honour, 
to bishops It is now a band made of white 
lamb’s wool passing round the shoulders 
and having a strip falling down before and 
behind —4. A cloth, often black, thrown over 
a coffin at a funeral ; sometimes, also, over 
a torn)). ‘Truth came i 
borne with bier and pall. ' 
Tennyson.— b t The name 
given to fine cloth used 
for the robes of nobles 
‘ He gave her gold and j 
purple pall to weare.’ 
Spongier, — G. In her. a 
figure like the letter Y. It 
Pall. is formed by half a pale 

issuing from the base, 
and conjoined, In the fess ixdnt, with half 
a satire from the dexter and sinister chief, 

Pall (pfll), V. t. To cover with a pall; to cover 
or invest; to shroud. ‘The bai*ge, pall’d all 
Its length in blackest samite.’ Tennyson. 

gome, thick night, 

And pall thee In the (lunnest smoke of hell. Shnk, 

Pali (Pftl). t).t. [W. pallu. to fail ; pall, loss 
of energy, failure.] To become vapid; to 



lose strength, life, spirit, or taste; to become 
insipid; as, the liquor pails. 

Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 

Facies in the eye and palls upon the sense. Addison, 

Pall (pftl), ». t. 1. To make vapid or insipid. 

Reason and reflection . . . blunt the edge of his 
keenest desires, and pall all his enjoyments. 

A tier bury. 

2. To cloy; as, the palled appetite.— 8. To 
make spiritless; to dispirit; to depress. 

Base, barbarous man. the more we raise our love, 
The more we pall and cool and kill his ardour. 

Drydeu. 

4, To weaken; to impair. ‘TYiy palled for- 
tunes. ’ Shah. 

Pallt (pftl), n. Nausea or nauseating. 

The palls, or nauseatings . . arc of the worst 
and most hateful kinds ofsensations. Shaftesbury. 

Pall (Pftl), n. Same ns Pawl. 

Falla (paTla), n. In Rom. antiq. a large up- 
per robe worn by ladies. 

Falladian (pal-la'di-an), a. Pertaining to 
Andrea Palladio, a celebrated Italian archi- 
tect (1518-80).— PaZtoefiaw architecture, a 
species of Italian architecture founded upon 
the Roman antique as interpreted by the 
writings of Vitruvius, but rather upon the 
Coliseum, baths, triumphal arches, and 
other secular buildings of the Romans than 
upon their temples It is consequently 
more applicable to palaces and civic build- 
ings than to churches. Although Palladian 
architecture is characterized by a strict use 
of the Roman orders, these are employed 
rather as a decorative than a constructive 
feature, and applied without regard to 
classic precedent 

Palladlon,t n. See Palladium. Chaucer. 

Palladium (pal-la'di-um), n. [Gr. palladion, 
a sacred statue or Image, from Pallas, the 
goddess.] 1 A statue or image of the goddess 
Pallas, on the preservation of which was said 
to ha ve depended the safety of Troy Hence— 
2 Something that affords effectual defence, 
protection, and safety; as, trial by jury is the 
palladium oi our civil rights.— 3, A metal 
discovered in 1803 by Wollaston, and found 
in very small grains, of a steel gray colour 
and fibrous structure, in auriferous and pla- 
tiniferous sand. It is Infusible by ordinary 
lieat, and, when native, is alloyed with a 
little platinum and iridium It is ductile as 
well as malleable, and is considerably harder 
tlian platinum Its specific gi'avlty varies 
from 11 3 to 11*8. In fusibility it is inter- 
mediate between gold and platinum. It is 
oxidized and dissolved by nitric acid, but its 
proper solvent is nitro-hydrochloric acid 
Its oxide forms beautiful red-coloured salts, 
from which metallic palladium is precipi- 
tated by sulphate of protoxide of iron and 
by most of the metals It forms alloys, 
most of wliichare brittle, with arsenic, iron, 
bismuth, lead, tin, copper, silver, platinum, 
and gold; the alloy with nickel is ductile. 
It has the symbol Pd, and the at. wt lOG. 

Falladlumlze (pal-la'di-um-iz), v.t To cover 
or coat with palladium. Art Journal. 

Fallah (pal'la), n. A species of antelope 
CRpijceros melkmpiis) found in South Af- 
rica. See Rooye-bok 

Pallas (pal'las), 71. [Gr. ] 1. The goddess of 



wisdom among the Greeks, subsequently 
identified with the Roman Minerva. See 


Anchor Escapement. 
//, Pallets. 


Minerva.— 2. One of the many small planet- 
oids revolving between the orbits of Mars 
end Jupiter; discovered by Dr. Gibers, at 
Bremen, March 28, 1802. On account of the 
minuteness of tins planet, and the nebulous 
appearance by which it is surrounded, it Is 
extremely difficult to arrive at any certain 
conclusion respecting its real magnitude 
Its diameter has been estimated at 172 miles, 
and its period of revolution 4 61 years. Its 
light undergoes considerable variations, and 
its motion in its orbit is greatly disturbed 
by the powerful attraction of Jupiter. 
PSLll-bearer (pal^bar-Sr), n. One of the per- 
sons who attend the coffin at a funeral : so 
called from the pall or covering wliich they 
formerly carrietf. 

Pallet (pal'et), n. [Fr. palette, from LL 
paleta, dim. from L. pala, a spade or shovel. ] 
1. In painting, a palette (which see).— 2. An 
oval or round wooden instrument used by 

E otters, crucible-makers, &c., for forming, 
eating, and rounding their wares.— 3. In 
gildmg, an instrument to take up the gold 
leaves from the pillow, 
and to apply and extend 
them.- 4. The pieces 
connected with the pen- 
v/’' dulum of a clock or 
/ y V balance of a watch, 

which receive the im- 
mediate impulse of the 
swing-wheel or balance- 
wheel. Pallets are of 
various forms and con- 
structions, according to 
the kind of escapement 
employed. — 6. A mea- 
sure formerly used by 
surgeons, containing 3 ounces. Uakewill. 
Pallet (pal'et), n. [From Fr. paille, straw; 
L. palca, chaff.] A small and poor or rude 
bed. ‘ V pen uneasy pallets stretching thee. ’ 
Shak. 

Pallet (pal'et), n [Dim. of pale, in her.] 
In her. a diminutive of the pale, and con- 
taining only one-half of it in breadth. See 
Pale. 

Palletted (pal'et-ed), pp. In her. conjoined 
by a pallet; as, a chevron palletted. 
Pall-holder (Pftrh61d-6r), n. Same as PaUr 
bearer. 

Palllal (pal'i-al), a. Pertaining to a mantle, 
especially the mantle of molluscs.— Paliiat 
i/7i}>re88ion, the mark formed in a bivalve 
shell by the pallium or mantle. —Pallial 
shell, a shell which is secreted by or con- 
tained within the mantle, such as the bone 
of the cuttle-fish. 

PalUameiltt (pal'li-a-ment), n. [L. pallium, 
a cloak ] A dress; a robe. ‘ 'J’his peUliament 
of white and spotless hue.' Shak. 
Palliardt (palli-ard). n. [Fr. paillard, from 
paille, straw. ] A vagabond who lies upon 
straw; a lecher; a lewd person 
PalUardlset (paTli-ard-iz), n. Fornication. 
Sir G. Buck. 

PalUasse (pal'i-as), n. Same as Paillasse. 
Palliate (pal'i-at), v. t. pret. & pp. palliated; 
ppr. palUating. [Fr. pallier, to tdoak, pal- 
liate; from L. pallium, a cloak.] l.f To 
cover as with a cloak; to clothe. ‘Being 
palliated with a pilgrim’s coat and hypo- 
critic sanctity.’ Sir T. Herbert. —1. To 
cover with excuse; to conceal the enormity 
of by excuses and apologies ; to extenuate ; 
to lessen; to soften or tone down by favour- 
able representations ; as, to palliate faults, 
offences, crimes, or vices. 

The atrocious crime of being a young man ... I 
shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny. 

Chatham. 

8. To reduce in violence; to mitigate; to 
lessen or abate; as, to palliate a disease. 
Palliate t (pal'i-at), a. Eased; mitigated. 
Bp. Fell. 

PaJUatlon (pal-i-a'shon), n, l. The act of 
palliating; concealment of the most flagrant 
circumstances of an offence; extenuation 
by favourable representation; as, the^?aMi- 
ation of faults, offences, vices, or crimes.— 
2. Mitigation ; alleviation ; abatement, as 
of a disease. 

If the just cure of a disease be full of peril, let the 
physician resort to palliatton. Bacon. 

Palliative (pal'i-ilt-iv), a. [Yr.pallUitif. See 
PALLIATE.] 1. Extenuating; serving to ex- 
tenuate by excuses or favourable represeit- 
tation.— 2. Mitigating; alleviating, as pain 
or disease. 

Consumption pulmonary seldom admits of other 
than a palliative cure. Arbuthnot. 

Palliative (pal'i-at-iv), n. 1. That which 
extenuates; as, a palliative of one’s guilt. — 
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2. That which mitigates, alleviates, or abates 
the violence of pain, disease, or other evil. 

* Those palliatives which weak, perfidious, 
or abject politicians administer* Sw\ft. 
PaUiatory (pal'i-at-o-ri), a. Palliative. 
Gent Mag. 

Pallid (pal'id), a. [L. pallidm, from palleo, 
to become pale. See Palk ] Pale ; wan ; 
deficient in colour; not high coloured; as, 
a pallid countenance. ‘The violet pallid 
blue.' Spenser. 

PalUdity (pa-lld'i-ti), n. Quality of being 
pallid; paleness; pallidness 
Pallidly (pal'id-li). adv. With pallidity; 
palely ; wanly. ‘ Pallidly sad. as if they were 
goiiiu: to their graves.' Jer. Taylor 
Pallidness (parid-ties), n Pallidity; pale- 
ness; wanness Felthain. 
Palliobranchlata ( pal'li-o-brang-ki-a " ta ), 
n. IL pallium, a mantle, and branchiae, 
gills ] In zool. an old name for the Brachio- 
poda, founded upon the belief that the sys- 
tem of tubes in the mantle constituted the 
gills. 

PELllium (pal'li-ura), n. [L ] 1. In anc. 
oostvyne, a large square woollen cloak worn 
by the Greeks, enveloping the whole person, 
andcon-espondingtothe togaof the Romans 
2. An ecclesiastical pall —3 The mantle of 
a bivalve mollusc 

Pallmall (pel-meT), n. [G Fr pale mail: It 
^Uamaglw, from palla, a ball, and maylio, 
L. malleus, a mallet, a hammer J An ancient 
game in which a round box ball was with a 
mallet or club struck through a ring ele- 
vated upon a pole, standing at either end of 
an alley, the i>ei*son who could do so witli 
fewest blows, or with a numl)er agreed on, 
being the winner. The name was also given 
to the mallet itself, and to the alley or walk 
where the game was played. The game was 
formerly practised in St James’s Park, Lon- 
don, and gave its name to the street called 
PaU Mall. 

Pallor (pal'or), 11 . [L ] Paleness. ‘ Lamia 
in her first moon-lighted pallor.' E B. 
Browning. 

Palm (p^m), n [L. palma, the palm of the 
hand, a palm-ti*ee; Gr. palame, the palm of 
the hand ; cog. A Sax. fohn, the hand: 
O.H.G folma, the flat of the hand.] 1. Tlio 
inner part of the hand, i 

You yourself ] 

Are much condemned to have an itching ; 

ShaJb. i 

2. A lineal measure equal either to the 
breadth of the hand or to its length from 
the wrist to the tips of the fingers ; a mea- 
sure of length equal to 3 and in some in- 
stances 4 inches; among the Romans, a 
lineal measure equal to about 8^ inches, 
corresponding to the length of the hand — 

3. The broad triangular pait of an anchor at 
the end of the arms.— 4 2iauf an instru- ; 
ment used in sewing canvas instead of a 
thimble, consisting of a piece of leather that ; 
goes round the hand, with a piece of iron | 
sewn on it so as to rest in the palm —5 TJie ( 
nauie given to the broad part at tlie top | 
of the buck’s liorn.— «. The name of any of i 
the plants of the nionocotyledonous order 
Palmaceai (which see) - 7 A branch or leaf 
of the palm-tree, anciently borne or worn as 
a symbol of victory or triumph ; hence, su- 
periority; victory; triumph 'J'he palm was 
adopted as an emblem of victory, it is said, 
because the tree is so elastic as, when pressed, 
to rise and recover its correct position. 

It doth amaze me 

A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 

And bear the ^aim alone SHaJt. 

Namur subdued is England's palm alone. Dryden. 

8. A popular name for the bloom of the 
Salix caprea or great sallow. 

In colour like the satin-shimng/o:/r« 

On sallows in tlie windy gleams of March 

Tfuftysoft. 

Film 4[p)lm), V t. pret. and pp. palmed; ppr. 
j^ming. 1. To conceal in the palm of the' 
hand, as Jugglers or cheaters. 

They palmed the trick that lost tlie game. Prior. 

2- To impose by fraud : generally followed 
by upon before the person and off liefore 
the object; as, to palm off trash up<m the 
public. ‘ For von may palm upon us new I 
for old.' i>rptfon.— 3. To handle. Prv/r.— \ 

4 . To stroke with the hand. : 

FatmaoeSB (pal-mAsd-S), n. pf. [L. palma, ' 

the palm of the hand, a palm-tree— from 
its leaves spreading like the palm of the : 
hand.] The palms, a nat, order of arbores- i 
cent endogens. chiefly inhabiting the trop- 
ics, distinguikned by their fleshy, colour- i 


less, six-parted flowers, inclosed within 
spathes ; their minute embryo lying in the 
midst of albumen, and remote from the 
hilnm; and their arborescent stems with 
rigid, plaited, or pinnated inarticulated 
leaves, sometimes called fronds. The palms 
are among the most interesting races of 
plants in the vegetable kingdom, from their 
beauty, variety, and associations, as well as 
from theii* great value to mankind as afford- 
ing food, raiment, and numerous objects of 
economical importance. Wliile some, as 
Kunthia montana, Oreodoxa frigida, have 
trunks as slender as the reed, or longer than 
the longest cable {Calamus nidentuin being 
.'iOO feet), others, as Jubaea spectabilis and 
Cocos butyracea, ai-e 3 and even 6 feet thick; 
while some ai*e of low growth, as Attalea 
amygdaliim, othei s exhibit a stem towering 
from 160 to 180 feet high, as Ceroxylon andf- 
cola or wax-palm of South America. Also, 
while tliey generally have a cylindrical un- 
divided stem, Hyphame thebaica (the douni 
palm of I’^pper Egypt) and Hypheene coriacea 
ai*e remarkable for their repeatedly divided 
trunk. About 600 species are known, but it 
is probable that many are still undescribed. 
Wmo.oil, wax, flour, sugar, salt, are the pro- 
duce of palms; to which may be added 
threail, utensils, weapons, food, and habita- 
tions. There is scarcely a single species in 
which some useful property is not found. 
The cocoa-nut, the date, and others are 
valued for their fruit, the cabbage-palm, for 
its edible terminal buds; the fan-palm, and 
many more, are valued for their foliage, 
whose hardness and durability render it an 
excellent material for thatching; the sweet 
juice of the Palmyra and others, when fer- 
mented. yields wine; the centre of the sago- 
palm abounds in nutritive starch; the trunk 
of the Ceroxylon 
exudes a valuable 
wax ; oil is ex- 
pressed ill almml- 
ance from the oil- 
palm; an astrin- 
gent matter re- 
seinblingdragon’s- 
Idood is produced 
by Calamus Dra- 
co; many of the 
species contain so | 
liaid a kind of i 
fibrous matter , 
that it is used in- I 
stead of needles, 
or so tough that 
it is manufactur- 
ed into cordage ; 
and, finally, their 
trunksare.insome 
cases, valued for ' 
their strength, and 
used as timber, or ' 
for their elasticity j 
or flexibility, as in [ 
the cane - palm. | 
Descriptions and 
illustrations of i 
many of the palms will be found in separate j 
articles scattered through this book. 
Palmaceous (pal-nm'shus), a. Belonging to j 
the I’almaceie or palm tribe 1 

Palma Chrlsti (pal'ma kris'ti), n. [L ] A 
name freouently applied to the castor-oil ! 
plant, or Hicinus comimiim. .See RICINUS. 
Palmacite (parma-slt), n. [L. palma, a 
palm.] A general term for any fossil vege- 
table remains— whether stem, fruit, or leaf 
—presenting some resemblance to the pre- 
sent palms In a more restricted sense, a 
simple, cylindrical steni.covered by the bases 
of fallen, petlolate leaves. Palmacites occur 
in the coal-measures and later strata. Page. 
Palmar (pal'm6r). a. fL. palmaris, from 
palma, the palm of the hand.] Pertaining 
to the palm or interior surface of the hand; 
of the breadth of the hand.— PaZwiar arch, 

In anat. one of the two cun'ed extremities 
of the railial and ulnar arteries in the human 
palm: the radial arteiw forms an arcli in the 
palm of the hand, called the deep palmar 
arch, and the ulnar artery one called the 
superficial palmar arch. — Long palmar 
nmscle anAgreatpalmaxmusde, two muscles 
of the palm which both act in bending the 
^nd —Stuirt palmar muscle,am\iac\ey/Yi\c\\ 
contracts the skin of the palm. 

Palmary (paTma-ri), a. [L. palmaris. See 
Palmar. ] l. Pertaining to a palm.— 2. Wor- 
thy of receiving the palm ; pre-eminent; 
chief ‘His palmary and capital work.’ 
Bp. Home. 





Cocoa niu Palm (Cocos 
nttci/era). 


Palmata (pal-m&'ta), n. [L. padma, the 
palm. ] In the R. Cam. Ch. a penance which 
consisted in striking the 
hand on the ground. Rev. 
Orby Shipley. 

Palmate. Palmat6d(pal'- 

mat, parmat-ed), a. [L. 
palmatus, from palma, 
palm,] 1. Having the 
shape of the hand; resem- 
bling a hand with the 
Angers spread; as, pal- 
mated leaves or tubers — • 
2. Having the toes web- 
Paimatc Tubers of tied ; having webs between 
Orchis maciUata the toes; as, the pahnated 
feet of aquatic fowls. 

Palmately (paTmat-li), adv. In a palmate 
manner 

Palmatlfld (pal-mat'i-fid), a. [E. palmatus, 
palmate, and findo, fidi, to split or cleave.] 
In hot. divided so as to resemble a hand ; 
as, palmatifid leaves or tubers. 
Palmatiform, Palmlform(paTmat-i-forni, 
pal'mi-form), a. In bot. a term applied to 
a leaf whose ribs are an-anged in a palmate 
form, radiating from the top of the petiole. 

Palmatllobate 
(pal-mat'i-16"- 
bat), a. In bot. 
palmate with 
the lobes divid- 
ed to an uncer- 
tain depth 

Palmatlpar- 
tite (paTmat-i- 
paF'titl.a. [Pal- 
mate and par- 
tite.] In hot a 
term applied to 
a palmate leaf 
in which the 
Idles are divided beyond the middle, and 
the pai encliynia is not interrupted. 
Palmatisected (parniat-i-8ck"ted), a [Pal- 
mate, awALsectus, 
cut. ] In hot. a 
term applied to a 
palmate leaf, in 
which the lobes 
are divided down 
to the midrib, and 
the pai enchyma is 
interrupted. 
Palm-bird (pam'- 
b^rd), n A beau- 
tiful bird of West 
Africa, with bright 
orange and black 
plumage; named from building its nest in 
lialm-ti'ees 

Palm-butter (pUm'but-Wr), n The same 
as Palm-oil. 

Palm-cat (pamTcat). n. An animal of the 
genus ParailoxuruB.tlie P. typos or common 
paradoxure, of the family vTverrida' (civets 
and genets). It is common in India, and is 
often brought to this country. It can curl 
its tail into a tight spiral It is an excellent 
climber, and feeds upon palm fruits, &i- 
Palm-colour (pam'kul-er), n. A colour re- 
seuibling that of the palm, bay-colour 
Palmed (pamd), a. Wearing or possessing 
palms.— /'aimed deer, a stag of full growtli 
that bears the palms of his horns aloft. 

The proud, palmed dee*' 

Forsake the closer woods Drayton 

Palmelleffi, PalmellaceiB (pal-mel'l^-e, 
pal -mel- la '8^-6), n pi. A nat. order of 
green -snored algae, among the lowest of 
plants, Including red snow {Protococcxis ni- 
valis), gory dew (Palmella cruentd), &c. 
They all ctow on damp surfaces, and pro- 
pagate with great rapidity by gemmation 
and otherwise. The young plants present 
wonderful power of locomotion by means 
t)f vibratile cilia. This power has led to 
their being mistaken for animals. 

Palmer (ptlm'er). n l. A pllgi-lm who car- 
ried in his hand a staff of palm-tree, or one 
that itstunied from the Holy Land bearing 
branches of palm; a pilgrim or crusader. 
He was distinguished from other pilgrims 
by being a constant traveller to holy places, 
and by living on alms os he travelled, under 
a vow of poverty.— 2. A cane or ferula. 
Palmer (pUm'br), n. One who palms or 
cheats, ns at cards or dice. 

Palmer- worm (pttni'6r-w6nn), n. The com- 
mon name for all the hairy caterpillars, but 
particularly of the tiger-moth (A rctia caja): 
supposed to be so called because It wanders, 
as It were, like a palmer, and devours leaves 
and herbage. Joel 1. 4. 
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Palmettes (pal'meta), n. [Fr.] In arch. 
small ornaments resembling palm -leaves 
carved on some Eoman mouldings. 

Palmetto (pal-met't6), n. f Sp. palmito, the 
palmetto, dim. from L.patma, a palm.] A 
common name of several palms, especially of 
Sabal Palmetto, the cabbage palmetto, grow- 
ing in the West Indies and in the southern 
states of Nortli America, producing useful 
timber, and leaves that are made into hats, 
mats, &c. The name is also given to Cha- 
moerops humilie, the small palm of Southern 
Europe. 

Palm-honey (pam'hun-i), n. The inspissated 
and very sweet juice of a species of palm 
growing in Chili. See CoQUiTo 

Palm-house (pamOious), a glass house 
for raising palms and other tropical plants. 

Palmiferous (pal-mir6r-u8), a. [L palnui, 
a palm-tree, and fero, to bear.] Bearing 
or producing palms. 

Falmigrade (parmi-grad), a [L. palma, 
the palm, and gradior, to walk ] A term 
applied to animals that walk on the sole of 
the foot, and not merely on the toes, plan- 
tigrade 

Palmiped (parmi-pcd), a. [L. palma, the 
palm of tile hand, and jjes, pedis, a ford.] 
Web-footed , having the toes connected by 
a membrane, as a water-fowl 

Palmiped (pal'mi-ped), n. pi Palmipeds, 
Palnupedes (parml-pedz, pal-mip'e-dez), 
A bird that has webbed feet, or the trues 
connected by a membrane. The Palmipedes 
form the sixth order of birds in Cuvier’s 
arrangement, corresponding to the Nata- 
tores, or swimming birds, of other natural- 
ists The goose and duck are familiar 
examples. See Natatores. 

Palmlster (pal'mis-tcr), n. One who deals 
ill palmistry, or pretends to tell fortunes 
by the palm of the hand 
Some vam talmistcrs have gone sn far as to take 
upon them, ny tlie sight of the hand, to judge of 
fortunes />’/. Hall. 


Palmistry ( pal'mis-tri ), n [From L. palma, 
the palm of the haml ] 1 'I'he art or prac- 
tice of divining or telling fortunes by the 
lines and marks in the palm of the hand; a 
species of imposition mnoh practised by 
gypsies; also, the art of judging character 
from the shape of the hand. Sir T. Browne. 
2 Manual dexterity. [Humorous.] 


He found his pocket was picked, that being n kind 
of pahmstry at which tliis race of vertnm are very 
dexterous Addison. 

Palmitic (pal-mit'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
obtained from palm - oil. — Palmitic acul 
(CicHaoO.j), an acid discovered by Fremy in 
palni-o"il In appearance it resembles niar- 
garic acid, forming pearly scales With 
chlorine it forms a variety of add oils. 

PiUmltln, Falmltlne (parmi-tin), n. 
Cs HfiCCje HgiOjj). The principal solid iugre- 
dleut of paim-oil, a solid colourless crystal- 
line substance, melting at about 45° C. 

Padm-kale (pkm'kal), n A variety of the 
cabbage extensively cultivated in the Chan- 
nel Islands. It grows to the height of 10 
or 12 feet, and has much the aspect of a 
palm 

Palm-oil (parn'oil), n. A fatty substance 
obtained from 
several species 
of palms, but 
chiefly from 
the fruit of the 
oil - palm, or 
Elceis aitineen- 
«t«, and import- 
ed from the 
west coast of 
Africa. In cold 
countries it ac- 
quires the con- 
sistence of but- 
ter, and is of 
an orange-yel- 
low colour It 
is employed in 
the manufac- 
ture of soap 
and caudles, 
for lubricating 
machinery, 
wheels of rail- 
way carriages, 

Ac. By the na- Palm-oU Tree 
tives of the , , 

Gold Coast this oil is used as butter; and 
when eaten fresh is a wholesome and deli- 
cate article of diet Called also Palm-bvt- 
ter. 

Palm-Bllgar (pftm'shu-g^r), n. Saccharine 



matter yielded by the juice of various kinds 
of palms, from which cane-sugar may be 
extracted; jaggery. 

Palxn-Simdi^ (phm'8un-d&), n. The Sunday 
next before Easter; so called in commemo- 
ration of our Saviour’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, when the multitude strewed 
palm branches in the way. 

Palm-tree (pftm'trS), ?i. A popular name 
for many species of the Palmacete (which 
see). 

Palm- wine (phm'win), n A species of wine 
obtained by fermenting the juice of the 
flowers and stems of the cocoa-nut palm, 
the Palmyra-palm, the oil-palm, and other 
palms 

Palm-worm (phm'wdrm), n. A sjwcies of 
centiped found in America. It is about 
12 inches long, and inflicts painful wounds 
Palmy (pam'i), a. 1. Bearing or abounding 
in palms. ‘Pafwj/ hillock.’ Miltan. ‘The 
palmy land.’ Dryden. —% Worthy of the 
palm; flourishing; prosperous. ‘In the most 
liigh and palmy state of Rome. ' Shak. 
Palmyra, Palm 3 n:a-palm (pal-mi'ra, pal- 
ini'ra-pani ), n. A name given to B&raseus 
jlabelliformis, the most common palm of 
India, the wood of which, in old trees, is 
very hard, black, heavy, durable, susceptilile 
of a high polish, and valuable It grows 
to the height of 40 or even 60 feet ; the 
leaves are about 4 feet long, with stalks 
of the same length. They are employed 
in making fans and punkahs, and also in 
thatching; the fruit is eaten; the sap is 
drunk in its natural state, and forms a re- 
freshing beverage, or is evaporated to make 
jaggery or coarse sugar ; when fermented it 
forms palm-wine. The young plants are 
cooked as green vegetables. Numbers of the 
inhabitants of Southern India and North- 
ern Ceylon owe a great part of their subsist- 
ence to this palm. 

Palmyra-wood (pal-mTra-wqd), n. A name 
given to the wood of the Palmy ra-palra and 
other palms imported into this country. 
Palmyrene (pal-mi-ren'), n. A native or 
inhabitant of Palmyra. ‘The Palmyrene 
that fought Aurelian ’ Tennyson. 
Palmyrene (pal-mi-ren\ a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Palmyra or its inhabitants. 

Palo (pa'lo), n. An eastern medical prepara- 
tion obtained by macerating tlie stem of 
Tinospora cordifolius, and evaporating the 
solution to dryness 

PalolO (pa-lo'lo), n. [Palolo, halolo, the 
native name ] A dorsibranchiate annelid 
(P found in great abundance in the 

sea near the coral reefs in the South Sea 
Islands They are taken in vast munbers in 
nets by the islanders, who esteem them, 
when roasted, as a great delicacy. 

Palp, Palpus (palp, pal'pus), n. [Mod. L. 
palpm, from L. palpate, to stroke, to touch 
softly, to feel ] In zool. a jointed sensitive 
organ or feeler of an insect. See Palpi. 
Palpt (palji), v.t To feel; to have a feeling 
of ‘ And bring n palped darkness o’er tlie 
earth. ’ Heytvood 

Palpability (i>al-pa-bil'i-ti), n. The quality 
of being palpable or perceptible by the 
touch; palpableness. 

Palpable (I>al'pa-bl), a [Fr. palpable, from 
L palpabilis, that can be touched, palpable, 
from palpo, to touch ] 1. Perceptible by 

the touch; capable of being felt. 

I see thee yet, in form .is palpable 

As this (dagger) whicli now I draw Shak. 

2. Easily perceived and detected; plain; 
obvious ; easily iierceptible; as. a palpable 
absurdity. ‘ Gross as a mountain, open, 
palpable, (said of lies) ’ Shak. ‘Gross and 
palpable mistakes.’ Woodicard. 

Many writers h.ivc been unwilling to class any 
latiour as productive, unless Its result is palpable in 
some material object, capable of being transferred 
from one person to another. J. S Mtll. 

Palpableness (paVpa-bl-nes), « The quality 
of being palpable ; plainness ; obviousness ; 
gro8.su ess 

Palpably (paPpa-bli), adv. In a palpable 
manner- («) in such a manner as to be per- 
ceived by the touch. (6) Grossly ; plainly ; 
obviously. 

Clochus was acquitted by a corrupt jur>' that had 
palpably taken shares of money. Bacon, 

Palpation (pal-pa'shon), n. [L. palpatio, 
from palpo, to feel, to stroke.] 1. The act 
of feeling. ‘ Sensible GlanvUle. 

2. In palhol. manual examination, or a 
method of exploring diseases by feeling or 
pressing upon the diseased organ. 
Ira^pebl^d (pal'pe-bral), a. [L. palpebra. 


an eyelid. ] Pertaining to the eyeUd or eye* 
brow. 

Palpi (pal'pl), n. pi. [N.L, j^pus, a feeler. 
See Palp.] In entom. jointed processes, sup- 
posed to be organs of touch, attached in pairs 
to the labium and maxilla of insects, and 
termed respectively labial and maacUlary 
palpi or feelers. Palpi are developed also 
from the oral appendages of spiders and 
Crustacea, as also from the sides of the 
mouth of the acephalous molluscs. 

Palpicom (paVpl-kom), n. and a. One of 
or pertaining to the Palpicomes. 

Palblcoraes ( paFpi -kor-nez ), n. pi. [N.L. 
palpi, feelers, and corim, a horn.] A family 
of pentamerous coleoptera, having antenna 
with club -like terminations, which are 
usually shorter than one of the pairs of 
palpi. Ibey are mostly aquatic. 

Palpifonn (pal 'pi-form), a. Having the 
form of palpi or feelers. Kirby. 

Palplgeroufl (pal-pij'fir-us), a. Bearing 
palpi or feelers. Kirby. 

Palpitate (pal'pi-tAy, v.i. pret. palpitated; 
ppr. palpitating. [L. palpito, palpitatinn, 
freq. of palpo, to feel.] To beat rapidly; to 
pulsate violently; to flutter or move with 
slight throbs; to throb: applied particularly 
to an abnormal or exeitea movement of the 
heart, as from fright or disease ; hence, to 
tremble ; to quiver. ‘ The palpitating pines. ' 
E B. Browning. 

Palpitation (pal-pi-ta'shon), n. [L. pal- 
mtatio, palpitationis, a palpitation See 
PALPITATE.] A sensible beating of the 
heart; particularly, a violent and unnatural 
beating or pulsation sucli as is excited by 
violent action, or by fright or disease. 

Her bosom heaves 

With palpitations wild Thomson. 

Palpus, n. See Palp, Palpi 

Palsgrave (palz'grav), n. [G. p/alzgrotf, 
froinpfalz, coutr. from L. palatium, ptuace, 
and praf, an earl. See GRAF,] A count 
palatine; a count or earl who has the super- 
intendence of the king’s palace. 

The king came to the door and took the palsgrave 
in with him. Hnllatn 


Palsgpravlne (pRlz'gra-viu), n. The consort 
or widow of a palsgi-ave. 

Falsical t (pfll'sik-al), a. Affected with palsy; 
paralytic. 

Palsied (i)ftl'zid), p. and a. Affected with 
palsy. 

All thy blessed youth 
Becomes as nged, and doth beg tne alms 
Of pah ted eldT Shak. 

Palstave (pftl'stav), n. [Icel. pdlstafr, a 
pole-staff j A wedge- or axe-shaped weapon, 
united to a cleft haft, used by Celtic nations. 

Palstert (pal'ster), n. [D. pahter, a long 
staff ] A pilgrim’s staff, Halliwell. 

Palsy (pal'zi), n [A contr. of paralysis 
(which see) ] A weakening, suspension, or 
abolition of function, whether of intellect, 
sensation, or motion ; paralysis. 8ee Par- 
alysis. 

Palsy (pftPzi), v.t. pret. & pp. palsied; ppr. 
palsying. To paralyse; to affect with palsy 
or as with palsy ; to deprive of action or 
energy. 

Palsy-wort (pal'zi-w6rt). [Palsy, and wort, 
a plant.] Ijie cowslip {Primula veris), 
which was Once thought good for palsy. 

Palter (p^l't^r), v.i. [Of same origin as 
paltry, and probably originally having re- 
ference to the h^gling of dealers In old 
clothes and the like with their customers. 
Cotgrave has ‘to haggle, hucke, dodge, or 
gutter \on^ in the buying of a commodltie,' 
^ere may have been at one time a noun 
palui, a petty dealer. See Paltry.] To 
act insincerely; to equivocate; to haggle; to 
sh/ft; to dodge; to play tricks. ‘Romans 
that have spoke the word and will not 
palter. ’ Shak. ‘ These juggling fiends that 
palter with us in a double sense. ’ Shak. 

Who never sold the truth to .serve the hour, 

Or paltered with eternal God for power. Tennyson. 

Palter t (Pftl't6r), v.t. To squander, expend, 
or use in a paltry manner ‘ Paltering the 
free and moneyless power of discipline with 
a carnal satisfaction by the pui'se.’ Milton 

Falterer (pal'tfer-or), n. One that palters ; 
an Insincere dealer; a shifter. 

t (part^‘r-11), a. Mean; paltry. ‘In 
clothes. ’ Pepys. 

(pal'tok), n [Fr. paletoque. See 
balbtot.] a kind of Jacket or doublet. 

‘ Their hose are of two coloms, or pied with 
more, which they tie to their paltocks with 
white latchets.’ Camden. 

Paltiiiy (Pfl^'tri-li). adv In a paltry maimer; 
despicably; meanly. 
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PaltrlndSI (pfU^trl-nes), n. The state of 
being paltry, vile, or worthless. 

(Pftl’^tri), a. [1^ G. paltrig, palUrig, 
puUrig, pidterig, raj^ed, from palte, pulte, 
a ri^, a tatter; Fris. palt, G. palte, Sw. 
palta (plur. paltor), Dan. vialt, a rag. See 
FALTER. ] Mean; vile; worthless; despicable; 
as, a paltry trifle. ‘ A paltry ring. ’ Shak. 

‘ A very dishonest mltry boy. ’ Shak. ‘ To 
save a paltry llfe.^ Shak — Contemptible, 
Despicable, Paltry, Pitiful. See under 
Contemptible. 

Paludal (pa*Id‘'dal), a [L palus, paludis, 
a pool, a marsh.] Pertaining to marshes; 
marshy. [Rare.] 

Paludament (pa-lu'da-ment), n. Same as 
Paludarnenturn 

From His (Christ’s) torn and bleeding shoulders 
they stripped the white robe witli which II erod had 
mocked Him — which must now have been all soaked 
with blood — and flung on him an old scarlet paliida- 
ment, some cast-ofi’ war cloak with its purple Uti- 
clave, from the Praetorian wardrobe. Farrar. 

Paludamentum (pa-lu'da-nien''tum), n 
(L.] The cloak worn by an ancient Roman 
general commanding an army, his piincipal 
officers and personal attendants, in contra- 
distinction to the sagum of the common 
soldier, and the toga or garb of peace It 
was open in front, reached down to the knees, 
and hung loosely over the shoulders, being 
fastened across the chest with a clasp 
Paludlna (pal-u-dl'iia), n. [L palus, a pool ] 
A genus of fresh-water snails, widely dif- 
fused in rivers and ponds .See PALuniNiUAi. 
I^Udlne (pal'u-din), a [L. pcUus, paludis, 
a marsh.] Of or pertaining to a marsh. 
B^Lcklaud. 

Paludlllld»(pal-u-din'i-de),n pi. The river- 
snails, a family of fresh -water gasteropo- 
dous molluscs, of the order Prosobranchiata, 
characterized by a shell, conical or rounded, 
aperture rounded and entire, and an oper- 
culcum homy and pauci-spiral. Paludina 
is the typical genus. 

Faludlnous (pa-lu'di-uus). a Pertaining 
to marshes or fens. [Rare ] 

PaludOSe (pa-lu'dos), a. [L. palmlosus, from 


of grass which covers 

the pampas of South America. The leaves are 
6 or 8 feet long, the ends hanging gracefully 



Marshy; in hot. 



Paly of six argent 
and gules 



palus, paludis, a marsh.) 
growing in marshy places. 

Hdy (pal'i), a Pale 
wanting colour. 'A dim 
gleam the paly lanthora 
throws, ’ G'ay. [Poetical] 

Fire answers fire, and through 
their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s 
umber'd face Shak 

Paly (pAl"i), a. [See Pale, 
a stake.] In her. when 
the field is divided into 
four or more equal parts by perpendicu- 
lar lines, it is then teimcd paly of so many 
pieces; as miw of six ar. 
and gu.—Paly bendy is 
when the divisions de- 
scribed as paly are again 
cut by diagonal partition 
lines, either dexter or 
sinister. 

Fbju (pam), 11 . [From Fr. 
pamphile, from Gr. Pam- 
pAlfoS, a man’s name ] The Paly bendy argent 
Juave of clubs. Pope. and gules 

Famimn-manche (pam'- 
ban-man-che), n. [Tamil name ] A canoe 
of great length, used on the ^lalabar coast 
for conveying persons on the rivers and 
back-waters It is hollowed out of a single 
tree, and is 30 to 60 feet long, and not 
exceeding 3 feet broad. The lantest ones 
are sculled by about twenty men, double- 
banked. and when pressed they attain a 
speed of twelve miles an hour. Called also 
Serpent-boat, Snake-boat. 
Pwnpas^am'pa8),n.pi [Sp -Amer.] A term 
employed in a general sense as a designa- 
tion of South American treeless plains, in 
contimdisti notion to the ‘prairies’ of North 
America; in a more special way the name is 
given to the immense plains in the southern 
portion of South America east of the Andes, 
and mainly lying in La Plata (Argentine 
Confederation). 

Pimpas-cat (pam'pas-kat), n A species of 
ler^pard (Leopardus pajeros) found on the 
whole of the pampas on the eastern side of 
South America. It might easily be mis- 
taken for a rather large domestic cat which 
had run wild, and assumed the fierce de- 
meanour of a wild member of Felld®. Its 
iMigth, including the tail, is rather more 
than 3 feet, its height fully 1 foot. It feeds 
chiefly on rodents. 

FuniMUhiraM (pam'pas-gras),n. A variety 


Pampas-grass {(iyneriui/t argenteum). 

over, the flower-stems 10 to 14 feet high, and 
the floweiti are in panicles 1^ to 2^ feet long, 
and of silvery whiteness. It has been in- 
troduced as an ornamental grass into Brit- 
ain, but is too coarse to be of any agricul- 
tural value. Q. scLccharoides yields sugar in 
Brazil. 

Pampean (pam-pe'an). a. Pertaining to the 
pampas or treeless plains of South America. 

- Pampean formation, in geol. the alluvial 
and comparatively recent deposits that over- 
spread the pampas of South America. 
Pamper (pam'p^r), v t [Perhaps from It. 
panmere, bread and drink, whence pambe.r- 
ato, pampered, well fed— pane, bread, and 
here, bevere, drink, L bibo, to drink; but 
comp. 0 pampen, Bav pampfen, to stuff, 
to cram Mdth food; also O.Fr. pamprer, to 
fill, furnish, or cover with vine-leaves, from 
L. pampinus, a vine-leaf or tendril, vine 
foliage. See Pampered, 2.] 1. To indulge 
with rich food ; to satiate with fine meats 
and drinks; to feed luxuriously; as, to pam- 
per the body or the appetite. 

We arc proud of a body fattening for worms and 
pamper id for corruption and the grave Divtght 

2 To gratify to the full; to furnish with 
that wliich delights; to indulge to an excess 
of refinement 

But pampt r not a hasty tune, 

Nor feed will) crude imaginings 
The herd, wild hearts and fccmle wings. 

That every sophister can lime Tennyson. 

Pampered (pam'p^Td). p. and a. 1 Fed 
high or luxuriously; having tlie palate or 
stomach gratified to the full -2 t Overgrown j 
with leaves and twigs; of luxuriant growth, i 

Where .uiy row 

Of fruit-trees, over-woody reached too far I 

Their boughs, and needed hands to check 
Fruitless embraces Milton 

Pamp^edneSB (pam^p^rd-nes), 71 The state 
of being pampered. ' Pamperedness and 
pride.' Bp. Hall 

Pamperer (pam'p6r-6r), n. One who pam- 
pers. Cowper. ' 

Pamperize (pam'p6r-Iz), v.t. To feed luxu- 
riously; to pamper. Sidney Smith. 
Pampero (pam-per'6), 7*. [Sp,,lit the pam- ' 

wind.] A violent wind from the west or 
south-west which sweeps over the pampas 
of South America. The pamperos seem to 
l>e portions of the return or north-western ; 
trade-winds. They are often felt'far out at I 
sea. I 

Pamphila (pam'fl-la), n. A genus of diurnal ! 
lepiaopterous insects of the family Hesperi- j 
idaj. P. sylvanus, or clouded skipper but- 
terfly, and P. Paniscus, or chequered but- I 
terfly, are British species. j 

Pamphlet (pam'flet). 71. [0 IK. paunflet, pam- j 
fUet, pamjlet, a word for which several etynio- ! 
logics have been proposed, as (1) Fr paltne- \ 
feuiUet, a leaf which one holds in the palm 
or hand; (2) Sp. papelete, a written slip of ! 
paper, a written newsletter, by the insertion 
of the nasal, as in D pampier, paper; (8) L. 
pagina filata, threaded page (L. fHum, a 
thread); (4) FT, par un fUet, (stltchedl by 
a thread. The two last are supported by 
the use of brochure (lit. stitching^ in the 
same sense. ] A small book consisting of a 
sheet of paper, or of a few sheets stitched 
together Wt not bound . a short treatise or 
essay, generally speaking, on some subject 


j of temporary interest which excites public 
attention at the time of its appearance. 
Pamphlet (pam'flet), v.i. To write a pam- 
phlet or pamphlets. Howell. 
Pamphleteer (pam-flet-er:), n. A writer of 
pamphlets ; a scribbler. ‘ A pamphleteer on 
guano and on grain.' Tennyson. 

I Atterbury was among the most active of these pam- 

phleteers who Inflamed the nation against the Whig 
ministry. Macaulay. 

Pamphleteer (pam-flet-er'), n.i. To write 
and issue pamphlets. 

Wc will let It preach, and pamthleteer, and fight, 
and to the uttermost bestir itselL and do, beak and 
claw, whatsoever is in it. Carlyle. 

PampiUont (pam-pil'i-on), n. 1. A kind of 
fui’.— 2. A coat of ditferent colours formerly 
worn by servants. 

Pampiniform (pam-pin'i-form), n. [L. %mm- 
pinus, a tendril, and forma, fomi. ] Resem- 
bling a tendril; applied in anat to the sper- 
matic arteries and veins. 

Pampre (pam'p^r), n. [Fr., from L. pam- 
pinus, a vine loaf or vine foliage.] In arch. 
an ornament consisting of vine leaves and 
grapes, with which the hollows of the cir- 
cmnvolutionsof twisted columns are some- 
times decorated 

Pampred,! pp. Pampered; made plump. 
Chaucer. 

Pan (pan), n. [A. Sax. panne, D. pan, G. 
pfanne, all from L L. panna, for patna, L. 
patina, a broad dish, a pan, from pateo, to 
be wide.] 1. A kind of vessel; {a) a vessel 
of tin, iron, or other metal, often rather 
shallow; a vessel of various kinds used 
for domestic purposes, (h) In the arts and 
manuf. an open vessel for boiling or eva- 
porating, as a sugar-oau, salt-?7a7i, &c.; or 
an open vessel in which the contents are 
not heated, as an amalgamating a pro- 
specting pan, <tc ; also applied to closed 
vessels for the same or similar piirnoses, as 
a vacuum pan. — 2. The part of a flint-lock 
which holds the priming that communicates 
with the charge.- 3 Homething hollow; 
hence, the skull; the upper part of the head; 
the cranium; as, the hrain pan —4. In agri. 
see Hakd-pan —5 In carp (a) a square of 
framing in half-timbered houses Gwilt. 
(h) The socket for a hinge. E. H. Knight — 
0. A leaf of gold or silver. Simmonds.—7. A 
pond or depression for evaporating salt 
water to make salt —8. In South Africa and 
ebewlierc, a natural pond of any size con- 
taining fresh or salt water, or only mud. 
Pant (pan), r.t pret A jip panned; ppr. 
panning [Froliahly from A Sax pan, a 
piece, plait, hem; or Fr. jxtn, a piece of cloth, 
both from L panmis, a piece of cloth, a 
patch.] To join; to close together. 

Pan (pan), v i To unite; to fit; to agree. 
[Pro^ncial English.] 

Wc.il and wmiien cannot pan, 

But wi) and women can Douce. 

Pan (pan), n In anc. Greek myth, the chief 
god of pastures, forests, and flocks 'fhe 
original seat of his woi ship was the solitudes 
of Arcadia, whence it gradually spread over 
the rest of Greece lie was represented 
with the head and breast of mi elderly man. 



while his lower parts were like the hind 
(piarters of a goat, whose horns he likewise 
bore on his forehead. He is represented 
also as fond of music, and of dancing with 
the forest nymphs, and ns the inventor of 
the syrinx or shepherd’s flute, hence termed 
Pan's -pipes or Pandean pipes. The Eo- 
mons identified the Greek Pan with their 
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own Italian god InuuB, and sometimes also 
with Faunus. 

Pan (pan), n. [Hind.] The Indian name of 
the famous eastern narcotic masticatory, 
consisting of areca-nut sliced and wrapped 
up in leaves of the betel-pepper vine, along 
with a small quantity of quicklime. It is 
chewed by all classes in many Asiatic coun- 
tries, taking the place of opium and tobacco. 
Panabase (pan'a-bas), n. [Gr. pan, all, and 
K. base.] A gray copper-ore, containing also 
sulphur, antimony, iron, and zinc. 
Panacea (pan-a-se'a), n. [L., from Gr, pan- 
akeia, a universal remedy — »an, all, and 
akeomai, to cure.] 1. A remedy for all dis- 
eases ; a universal medicine ; a catholicon. 

‘ An infallible ' T. Warton.~2. A 

herb, called also AU-heal. Spenser. 
Panache (pan-ashO, n, [Fr.; O.Fr. penache; 
It, pennachio, from penna, a feather. ] 1, In 
arch, the French name for the triangular 
surface of a pendentive (which see). - ‘2 In 
a7ic. armour, a bunch of feathers on the 
apex of the helmet ; a plume. ‘ A panache 
of variegated plumes. ' Prescott. 

Panada, Fanade (pa-na'da, pa-nadO, n. [Fr, 

f anade, from L. panis. It. pane, bread 1 A 
ind of food made by boiling bread in water 
to the consistence of pulp, and sweetened. 
Also, a batter for mixing with forcemeats 
and anciently employed for basting Writ- 
ten also Panado. 

Panama - hat (pan-a-mti'hat), n. A fine 
plaited hat made of the young leaves (liefore 
expansion) of a stemless screw-pine {Car- 
ludovica palmata) by the natives of Central 
America. They are generally woni in the 
West Indies and the American continent, 
and fetch a high price. 

Pan-Anglican (pan-ang'glik-an), a. Applied 
to an assembly of representatives holding 
Episcopalian tenets and principles, from all 
parts of the world. 

Panaxy (pan'a-ri), a. [L panis, bread ] Per- 
taining to bread, as. jtanary fermentation. 
Panaiyt (pan"a-ri). n A' storehouse for 
bread; a pantry. Halliivell. 

Panathensaa (pan'ath-c-iie"a), n. [Gr ] The 
most celelirated festival of ancient Athens 
It was in honour of Athene, the patroness 
of the city, and was designed to remind the 
people of Attica of their union into one 
people by Theseus Gymnastic games and 
musical competition8,4fcc.,took place. There 
were two varieties of the ranathenaja -the 
lesser and the greater : the former held an- 
nually, the latter every fourth year. The 
gi-eater differed from the lesser only in its 
greater solemnity and magnificence. 

I^nax (pa'naks), n [From Gr. pan, all, and 
akos, remedy - referring to the stimulant 
drug ginseng, to which miraculous virtue 
is ascribed by the Chinese.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the nat order Ai’aliaceie. 
/’ Hchinseu^f is the plant whose root yields 
the ginsenrj so much valued by the Chinese 
See Ginseng. 

Pancake (pan'kak), n. A thin cake of bat- 
ter fried or baked in a pau. 

Some folks think it will never be good times, till 
houses are tiled with pancakes. Franklin. 

Pancake -Tuesday (pan'kak-tuz-da), n. 
Shrove-Tuesday, 

Pancarte (pan'khrt), ?i. [Fr. ; L jtamharta 
- -Gr. pan, all, and L. ckarta, a chart ] A 
royal charter confirming the enjoyment of 
all his possessions to a subject. 

Panch (pansh), n. Nant. a thick and strong 
mat, to be fastened on yards to prevent 
friction. Written also PawncA and Paunch- 
mat 

PanchrestOS (pan-kres'tos), 71. [Gr. pan, 
all, and chrSstos, useful] A panacea. Dun- 
glison. 

Fanctiway (pansh'wa), 7h Same as Pa7i8- 
wag. 

Pancratian (pan-kra'shan), a. Pertaining 
to the pancratium ; pancratlc. ‘ The stout 
pancratian toil ’ Lee. 

Iwcratlast, Pancratist (pan-kra'shi-ast, 

re '*c^at-ist), n. A combatant or competitor 
e pancratium. 

PanoratlaBtlCt (pun-knVshi-as'Tik), a Pan- 
cratic. ‘The great pancratiastic crown.’ 
West 

Pancratlc, Pancratical (pan-krat'ik, pan- 
krat'ik-al), a. [Gr. pan, all, and ItraUTS, 
strength ] Pertaining to the pancratium ; 
athletic; excelling In all gymnastic exer- 
cises. ‘A full pawcrafic habit.’ Hanninxnid. 

* The most pancratical man of Greece.’ Sir 
T. Brow7ie. — Pancratia eye-piece, an eye- 
piece adapted to microscopes, telescopes, 
and similar instruments, capable of adjust- 


ment so as to obtain a variable magnifying 
power. 

I^Ulcratlnm (pan-kra'shl-um), n. [Gr. pang- 
kration. SeePANORATlo.] 1, One of the games 
or gymnastic contests exhibited at ful the 
great festivals of ancient Greece. It consisted 
of boxing and wrestling. —2, In bot a genus 
of highly ornamental bulbous-rooted South 
American monocotyledonous plants, nat. 
order Amaryllidaceae, of which about thirty 
species are known. They have fine, large, 
white flowers, yielding an agreeable scent, 
and are much prized by horticulturists. 

Pancreas (pan'lu'g-as), n. [Gr. pan, all, and 
kreas, flesn. ] A gland of the body situated 
between the bottom of the stomach and the 
vertebrsD of the loins, reaching from the 
liver to the spleen, and inclosed by the peri- 
toneum. It secretes a fluid which it pours 
into the duodenum during digestion. It is 
also called the Abdominal Salivary GlaTud. 
The pancreas of cattle is called the Sweet- 
bread. 

Pancreatic (pan-kre-at'ik), a. Pertaining 
to the pancreas; as, pa7icreatic juice. 

Pancreatine (panTire-a-tln), n. The active 
principle of the pancreatic fluid. It is a 
uitrogenouB organic substance, which has 
the property of emulsifying oil and fat, and 
rendering them capable of absorption ; and 
it also dissolves starch by converting it into 
glucose. It is a powerful agent of digestion. 
Pancreatitis (pan'kre-a-tp'tis), n. Inflam- 
mation of the pancreas 

Pancreatoid (pan'kre-a-toid), n. A tumour 
resembling the pancreas in structure. Du7i- 
glison. 

Fancy t (pan'si), n. A pansy. Dryden. 

Pand (pand), n. [Fr. pente, a valance, influ- 
enced perhaps by O.Fr. jta,nd, a skirt, Mod. 
Fr. pa7i.\ A narrow curtain fixed to the 
top or to the lower part of a bed ; a valance. 
[Scotch.] 

Where’s the . . . beds of state, pands and testers, 
napery and broidered work? Str IV Scott 

Panda (pan'da), n An ursine quadruped of 
the genus Ailurus, the A. J'ulgens It is a 



Panda {Athcrus futfrens), 

native of the woody parts of the moiui tains 
of Northern India, is of a bright fulvous 
colour, and about the size of a laige cat. It 
dwells chiefly in trees, preying on birds, but 
it also eats small quadrupeds and large in- 
sects. It is also called Wah and Chit-wah. 
from a peculiar cry which it utters. 
Pandanace 89 (pan-da-na'se-e), n. pi. [See 
Panp ANUS, j A nat order of trees or shrubs, 
with long, rigid, sword-shaped leaves, re- 
sembling those of the pine-apple, usually 
arranged in a manner so obviously spiral 
that they are commonly called screw-pines. 
They are natives of tropical regions, where 
they form a conspicuous feature of the vege- 
tation. 

Fandanus (paiTda-nus), w. [From pandang, 
a Malay word signifying conspicuous.] A 



Pandaniis (Flower and Fruit of /*. odomtissimus). 

genus of plants from which the nat, order 
randanaceee, or screw-piiie tribe, derives Its 
name. The species are found In the Mas- 
carene Islands, as well as in the southern 


parts of India. The flowers of one species 
{P. odoratissimua) are highly fragrant. Oil 
impregnated with this odour and the dis- 
tilled water of the flowers, are highly es- 
teemed both for their odour and their medi- 
cinal use as stimulants. The roots are com- 
posed of tough fibres, and serve the natives 
for corks. The leaves are used for covering 
huts, for matting, cordage, &c. P. utilis is 
cultivated in Mauritius for its leaves, which 
are used in the manufacture of the bags or 
sacks in which sugar is exported. See 
Screw-pine. 

Pandar (pau'd6r), n. Same as Pander. 
‘Virginia. . . was seized by the paiwZar of 
Appius,’ Macaulay. 

Pandarlsm (pan'd6r-izm), 71. Same as Pa 7 i- 
derdsm. Swift. 

Pandarlze (pan'd6r-iz), e.t. pret. %midar- 
ized; ppr. pa7idarizi'ng. To act the part of 
a pander. 

PandaroUB (pan'd6r-u^, a. Characterizing 
a pander; panderly. ‘ParularousdiMgmce? 
Middletoii. 

Pandatlon (pan-da'shon), n. [L. pandatio, 
a bending or warping, from pa7ido, to bend. ] 
In arch, a yielding or bending in the middle. 
Weale. 

Pandean (pan-d§'an), a. Pertaining to Pan. 
— Pandean pipes, Pan’s-pipes (which see). 

Pandect (pan'dekt), n. [L. pa7ideotce, from 
Gr. pandektes — pan, all, and dechomai, to 
contain, to take.] 1. A treatise which con- 
tains the whole of any science. 'A pandect 
mak’st, and universal book.’ Donne. -~2. pi. 
The digest or collection of Roman civil law, 
made by order of the emperor Justinian, and 
containing decisions or judgments of law- 
yers, to which the emperor gave the force 
and authority of law. This compilation, the 
most important of the body of Roman civil 
law, consists of fifty books. 

Pandemic (pau-dem'ik), a. [Gr. pan, all, 
and demos, people.] Incident to a whole 
people ; epidemic ; as, a pa7idemic disease. 
Harvey. 

Pandemonium. Pandaemonium (pan-de- 
mo'ni-uni), n. [Gr pan, all, and daimOn, a 
demon ] 1 The place of abode of demons 
or evil spirits ; hell : a name invented and 
used by Milton rather as a proper name than 
a general term. 

Pandeemomum, the high CHiiital 
Of Satan and hi.s peert. Milton 


Hence— 2 Any lawless, disorderly place or 
assemblage; as, this part of tlie town became 
a very pa7ideinoniu7H 

Pander (pan'd6r), 71. [From Pandar us, who 

? ierfonn8 the part of a pimp in the story of 
'roilus and Cressida.] A pimp; a procurer; 
a male bawd; a mean profligate wretch who 
caters for the lust of others; hence, one who 
ministers to the gratification of any of the 
baser passions. 

Those wicked tauders to avarice and ambition, 
who would tempt him to seek another fortune 

Burke. 

Pander (pan'd^r), v.t. To pimp for; to pro- 
cure the ratification of the lust or baser 
passions of. ‘ Reason will’ Shak. 

[Rare, ] 

Pander (pan’dfsr), v.i. To act as agent for 
the lusts of others ; to minister to the pas- 
sions or prejudices of others for selfish ends. 


He had, during m.iny years, earned his daily bread 
by pandering to the vicious taste of the pit. 

Macaulay. 

Panderage (pan'd6r-aj), n. The act of pan- 
dering. 

PanderesB, Pandaress (pau‘d6r-es), n. a 
female pander; a procuress. 

Panderism (pan'a6r-izm), 7i. The employ- 
ment of a pander; pimping. 

Panderly (pan'd6r-li), a. Pimping; pandar- 
oub; acting the pander. 'Panderly rascals.’ 
Shak. 

Panderous (pan'd^r-us), a. Belonging to a 
pander or to panderism. 

PEUldiCUlated ( pan - dik ' fl - lat - ed ), a. 
Stretched out; extended. 

Pandiculation (pan-dik'u-la"8hon), 7i. [L. 
pandiculor, pa7iaiculatum , to stretch on^s 
self,from/)a7nio,to spread out. 1 'I’he stretch- 
ing of one’s self, as when newly aw^ed 
from sleep, or when sleepy or fatigued ; a 
restlessness and stretching observed at the 
outset of certain paroxysms of fever, hys- 
teria, &c. It is sometimes, but rat^r in- 
correctly, used to mean yawning. 'Paru^ 
culation, vulgarly called yawning. De 


Quincey. 

Pan^t (pan'dit). n. See Pun lira. 

Fandoor (pan'dor), 71 . [So called from being 
first levied in the mountainous districts or 
Hungary near the village of Pandur.] One 


oh.i!A*ln: ai.8o. iocA: g.jroj l.iob: A. Pr. to».; ng, «itig: ih, (Aen: th, »ln; 


w, wig; wh, u>Aig; zh, azure.— See K»T. 
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Panduriform 

Leaf. 


of a body of Austrian foot-soldiers, formerly 
dreaded for their savage mode of warfare. 
Written also Pandour. 

Pandora (pan-dd'ra), n. [Gr. pan, all, and 
dOron, a gpEft. ] In oUtss. myth, the name of 
tlie first woman on earth, on whom all the 
gods and goddesses bestowed gifts.— Pan- 
dora'8 box, a box which she brought from 
heaven, containing all human ills, upon 
opening which all escaped and spread over 
the eartli, hope alone remaining. At a later 
period the box is said to have contained all 
the blessings of the gods, which would have 
been preserved for the human race had not 
Pandora opened it. so that the blessings, 
with the e.xception of hope, escaped. 
Pandoran (pan'd6-ran), n. Same as Pan- 
dore. 

Pandore (pan'dbr). n. [See Banpoke.] An 
instrument of music of the lute kind; a ban- 
dore Drayton. 

Pandour (pan'dor), n Same as Pandoor. 
Pandowdy (pan-dou'di), n. A pudding made 
of bread and apples baked together 
Pandress (pan'dres), n A feniale who pan- 
ders; a procuress 

Pandura (pan-du'ra). n [See Banpore.] 
A Neapolitan musical instrument, of a lai-ger 
size than the mandoline, and stning with 
eight metal wires It is played with a quill. 
Pandurate, Pandurated (pan'du-rat, pan'- 
dtl-rat-ed), a. Paiidiirifonn 
Panduriform(pan-du'ri-form). 
a. [L. pandura, a bandore, 
and forma, shape.] In hot. 
shaped like a pandura ; fiddle- 
shaped; obovate with a con- 
cavity in each side like a violin : 
applied to a leaf. 

« (pan'dl),n [FrowPandu, 
ther of the five princes 
named Pdndavas, whose con- 
tests for regal supremacy with 
their cousins, the Kurun, forms 
the foundation of the Maha- 
bharata, the great epic of tlie Hindus 
Pandy thus became a prevalent proper 
name of persons.] A Hindu; a sepoy. 

Still Pandy holds on, and when the dust clears 
away, there is his white turban and his black face 
visible . . Vihy Pandy t Well, because it is a very 

common name .iinoiig the sepoys — like Smith of Lon- 
don, or any other generic designation. 

//'. H 

Pandy (pan'di), v t. [L. pande, second pers. 
sing. imp. of pando, to spread out. to ex- 
tend, to unfold. The word dates back to 
the time when Latin was spoken In schools, 
when the master ordered his scholars to 
hold out their hands for punishment in the 
phrase 'paiuie raanum,' or shortly pande ] 
To strike on the hand w ith a strap or cane. 
[A school term.] 

Pandy (pan'di), n. A stroke on the hand 
with a cane or strap. [A school terra. J 
Pane (pan), «. [A. Sax. pan, a piece, plait, 
hem; Fr pan, a piece of doth, an extent or 
surface of any kind, as a part of a wall ; 
both from L pannim. a piece of cloth, a 
patch, whence also panel.] 1 A division, 
a distinct part or piece of any surface; a 
patch. 

The knight showed me a panf of the ivall, and said, 
‘Sir, see you yonder part of the wall wln^h is newer 
than all the remnant.' yj// lierners. 

It is now chiefly used with more or less 
technical meanings ; as, (a) a plate of glass 
Inserted in a window, door, and the like. 

A sfpiare in a checkered pattern (c) A 
flat dressed side of a stone (d) A panel or 
division of a work ; a sunken iiortion sur- 
rounded by a border, (e) In irrigaiitm, a 
•ubdivision of the irrigated surface between 
ft feeder and an outlet drain (/) The side 
of a tower, spire, or other building —2 t An 
opening or slash in a dress, either for the 
purpose of showing the garment underneath , 
or for the insertion of a piece of cloth of 
another colour or fabric ; also, a piece of 
cloth of a different colour inserted in a gar- 
ment for ornament. 

He (Lord Mountjoy) ware jerkins and round hose 
. . . with laced fanes of russet clo.ith. 

Fynes Moryson. 

PaUAt n. [O.Fr. panne, a skin or hide ] A 
hide or side of fur. 'Pane of gray fur ' PaU^ 
J^ave. 

ftuie (p^), n [Fr. panne, O. pinne, a pane 
or peen, the German also meaning a pin 
or peg, Ac ; allied to pin.] The edged or 
points end of a hammer-head; the peen or 
plend. 

Puied (pand), p. and a. 1. Provided with 
panes ; composed of small panes or 


squares. —2. t Ornamented with panes. See 
Pane, 2. 

My spruce ruff, 

My hooded cloak, long stocking, and faned hose. 

Masstng^er, 

Paneg3rric(pa-ne-11'rik),n. [¥v.van6gyr^\be; 
Gr. paiFegyrikoe, fit for a public assemoly, 
from panegyric, a public assembly — tww, 
pan, all, and agyrvs, agora, an assemoly, 
from ageiro, to bring together, from ag6, to 
lead.] 1. An oration or eulogy, written or 
spoken, In praise of some distinguished 
person or acnievoment, or body of men; a 
formal or elaborate encomium.— 2. Praise 
bestowed on some eminent person, action, 
or virtue ; laudation ; as, to speak of a per- 
son in a tone of exaggerated paiugyric. 
Panegyric, Panegmeal (pa-ne-ji'rik, pa- 
ne- jn-ik-al), a. Containing praise or eulogy; 
encomiastic. 'Panegyric halleluiahs. ’ Donne. 

Some of Ins odes are fan<f;yrtcal, others moral, 
the rest jovi.il. Dryden. 

Panegl^cally (pa-ne-jrrik-al-li), adv. By 
way of panegyric. Sir J. Mackintosh 
Panegyhs (pa-ne'ji-ris), n. [Gr. See Pane- 
gyric.] A festival; a public meeting Mil- 
ton; Hairis. 

I Panegyrist (pa-ne-Ji'rlst), n. [See Pane- 
gyric.] One who bestows praise; a eulo- 
gist; ail encomiast, either by writing or 
speaking Camden. 

Panegyi^e (pa'ne-Ji-rfz), vt pret. A pp. 
jianegyn'zed; ppr. '^negyrizing. [Gr. pane- 
gyrizo, to celebrate a public festival, to make 
a set speech.] To praise highly; to write or 
pronounce a panegyric or eulogy on. 

Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate are Mnfzyrized 
with gre.rt propriety. T. U'arton. 

Panegyrize (pa'ne-ji-riz), u.i. To indulge 
in panegyric; 'to bestow praises 
Panegyryt (pa'ne-ji-rl), n. A panegyric. 
Milton 

Panel (pan'el), n. [O Fr. panel, pannel. Mod 
Fr panneau, dim. of pan, a pane, a panel, 
fi'om L pannm. See Pane.] 1. A surface 
or compartment of a surface more or less 
distinct from others : a term used more es- 
Itecially in architecture and the constnic- 
tive arts; as, (a) an area on a wall or the like 
sunk from the general face of the surround- 
ing work , a compartment of a wainscot or 
coiling, or of the surface of a wall, Ac. ; 
sonietiines inclosing sculptured ornamentsi. 
{b) In joinery, a tympanum or thin piece of 
wood, framed or received in a groove by two 
upnglit pieces or styles, and two transverse 
pieces or rails; as, the panels of doors, u in- 
dow-shutters, Ac. (c) In masonry, one of 
the faces of a hewn stone —2 in pnjofnirf, 
a piece of wood, as oak, chestnut, oi uJiite 
poplar, upon which, instead of canvas, a jiic- 
ture is painted. The earliest paintings in 
oil were generally executed on panels, which 
were composeil of various nieces of wood 
cemented together — 3. In law, a piece of 
pare Jiment or schedule, containing the names 
of persons summoned by the sheriff, as to 
serve upon a jury. Hence more genei-ally— 
4. The whole jury —5 In Scots law, the ac- 
cused person in a criminal action from the 
time of his appearance. 

Panel (pan'el), vt pret. A pp panelled; 
ppr. panelling. To form with panels; aa, to 
vanei a wainscot 

ranelese (p&nHes), a. Without panes of 
I glass Shenetone. 

' Ivnellatlon (pan-el-&'shon). n The act of 
impannelliug a jury. [Rare.] 

They in the said fanellaiion did put Rich. Wot- 
ton, . and other privileged persons, which were 
not wont anciently to be itiipannelled. A H 'ood. 

Panelling (pan'el-ing), n. Panelled work. 
Panel-eaw (pan'el-sg). n A saw used for 
cutting very thin wood in the direction of 
the fibres or across them. Its blade is about 
2(1 inches long, and it has about six teeth to 
the inch 

Panel* work (pan'el-w6rk), n. Wainscot laid 
out in panels. 

Paneulogiem (pan-fi'lo-jlzm), n [Gr. pan, 
all, and etilogia, eulogy. I Eulogy of every- 
body and everything; Indiscriminate praise. 

With all its eacellencicB — and they are many— her 
book has a trace of the cant of faneuloffisnt . 

National Rev. 

Panfol (pan'ful), n. The quantity that a pan 
will hold. 

Pang (pang), n. [Origin doubtful ; comp. 
A. Sax. pyngan, to prick, pungetung, a 
pricking; W. pang, a pang, a convulsion.] 
A sudden paroxysm of extreme pain; a tran- 
sitory or recurring attack of agony; an 
acutely painful spasm ; a throe. 

I saw the hoaiy traitor 

Grin in the fangs of death, and bite the ground. 

Addison. 


Pang (pang), v. t. To torture; to give extreme 
pain to. Shah. 

Pang (pang), v.t To press; to cram in what* 
ever way; to cram with food. (Scotch.] 
Pi^Olln ( pan ' gd - lin ), n. [Malay ;^n. 
giling, pdnggvling.] An edentate scaled 
mammal of the genus Manis (which see) 
Panhellenic (pan-hel-len'ik), a. [Gr. pae, 
pan, all, and HelUnikos, Greek, Hellas, 
Greece.] Pertaining to all Greece. 
Fanliellenl8m(pan-hel'len-izm),7L A scheme 
to unite all the Greeks into one political 
body. 

Panhiellenlst (pan-herien-ist), n. One who 
favours Pauhellenisni 

FanheUenlum (pan-heMe'ni-umy n. [Gr. 
panellenion ~ pas, pan, all, and HelUn, pi. 
Hellenes, the Greeks ] The national council 
or congress of Greece. 

PanhLiBtophytonipan-his-tof'i-toii), » 1 . [Gr. 
pas, pan, all, histos, the warp of a web, a web, 
tissue^ and phyton, a plant, u creature. ] The 
generic name given to the parasitic organ- 
isms of the class Psorospermise, to whicli 
pdbrine, the disease so destructive to the 
silk- worm in Fnuice, is due, from their being 
found in the blood and all the tissues of the 
aniiiiHl 

Panic (pan'ik), n. [From Gr. panikos, of or 
hi longing to Pan, the god who was believed 
by the Greeks to inspire sudden fear, fear 
such as arose among a number of people 
without any visible cause. ] A sudden 
fright, particularly a sudden fright without 
real cause, or terror inspired by a trifling 
cause or misapprehension of danger ; as, the 
troops were seized with a panic ; they fled 
in a panic. 

Panic (pan'ik), a. Extreme or sudden; ima* 
ginnry or causeless: applied to fright; as, 
panic fear. 

1 left the city in a fantc fright Dryden. 
Panic(pan'ik),n. [h. panicum. SeePANicUM.] 
'J’he common name of several species of 
plants of the genus Panicum, known also by 
the name of Panic-grass See PANICUM. 
Fanicalt (pan'ik-al), a. The same as Panic, a. 
Camden. 

Panicful (pan'ik-ful), a. Filled with panic 
fear. [Rare.] 

P8Lnic*gTaBB (pan'ik-gras), n. See Panicum. 
Panicle (pun'i-kl), n. (L. panicula, a tuft 
on plants, a panicle, dim. 
of panus, Gr. pf.nos, the 
thread wound on the 
bobbin in a shuttle.] A 
form of inflorescence 
which differs from a 
raceme in having a 
branched instead of a 
simple axis These 
branches are frequently 
again subdivided, and 
sometimes the axis itself 
is subdivided. 

Panicled (pan'i-kld), a. 
Furnished with pani- 
cles ; arranged in or like 
panicles. 

Panic-monger (pan'ik- 
mung-g6r), n. One who 
creates panics ; one who 
endeavours to create 
panics. 

Panic -Struck (pan'ik- 
strik-n, pan'ik-struk), a. Struck with a 
panic or sudden fear. ‘ Panic-stricken, like 
a shoal of darting fish.' Tennyson. 
Paniculate. Pamculated (pa-nik'fl-lfit. pa- 
nik'u-lat-ed), a In bot. furnished with or 
arranged in panicles ; forming a panicle ; 
like a panicle. 

Panicum (pan'i-kum), n. A genus of grasses, 
the name of which was applied to one of 
the species (/^ miliaceum) by the Romans. 
This genus comprises a very large number 
of species, whicn abound in the hot parts 
of the world, though a few extend to higher 
latitudes. They are chiefly valuable as pas- 
ture grasses and for their seeds, which form 
a large portion of the food of the poorer 
classes of many nations. See Millet. 
Panior (pan'l-dr), n. Same as Pannier, an 
attendant. 

Panlfioation (pan'i-fl-kfc"shonL n. [L. pants, 
bread, and facio, to make.] The process of 
bread-making. Ure. 

PaniyorouB (pa-niv'6*rus), a. (L. panis, 
bread, and voro, to devour.] Eating bread; 
subsisting on bread. 

Paamug (pan'mug), n. An earthenware 
crock In which butter is sent to market. 
It contains about a half hundredweight. 
(Local.] 



F&te. f&r, fat. fall; met. h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve ; tfl he. tub, bull; oil, pound; 1i, Bo. abnne; y. So. lap. 
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Ptanade (pan'nad), n. [O.Fr.] The curvet 
of a horse. 

Pamia««(pan'&J),n. [O.Fr. panaffe, L.L. pan- 
nagium, panaaium, from L.panis, bread.] 
An old term for the food of awine in the 
woods, as beech-nuts, acorns, *c. Called 
also Pawns. Also, the money taken by agis- 
ters for the mast of the monarch’s forest. 
Wharton. 

Fannaxy (pan'a-ri), a. and n. Same as 
Panary. 

Paimel (pan'el), n. [See Panel, Pane.] 
1. A kina of rustic saddle. —2. The stomach 
of a hawk. — 3. In Scots criminal law, the 
name given to the accused person from the 
time of his appearance. See Panel 

Pannellation t (pan-e-la'shon), n. The act 
of impannelling a jury 

Pazmler (pan'i-6r), n. [Fr. panier, a bread- 
basket; it. paniere; from L. panarinm, a 
bread-basket, from panis, bread.] 1. A 
wicker-basket; primarily, a bread-basket, 
but at present one of two baskets thrown 
across a beast of burden, in which things 
are carried.— 2. In arch, the same as Corbel 
(whlcli see) —3. A part of a lady’s dress 
attached to the back of the skirt —4. In 
milit.antiq. a shield formed of twisted osiers 
(like a hurdle or the panniers of a horse), 
used for the ])rotection of archers, who stuck 
it in the ground before them. 

Pannier, Pannier-man (pan1-6r, pan’i-6r- 
man), n. [From L. one who 

deals in bread. See Pannier. ] A name 
formerly given to the man who laid the 
cloths, set the salt-cellars, cut bread, waited 
on the gentlemen in term-time, wound the 
horn as a summons to dinner, and rang the 
bell at the inns of court. It is now com- 
monly applied to all the domestics wlio 
wait in the hall of the inns at the time of 
dinner. 

Pannikel, t Pannikell t (pan'i-kel), n. [Dim. 
from L.L. panna, a pan. See Pan.] The 
brain-pan ; the skull ; the crown of the 
head Spenser 

Pannikin ( pan' i- kin), n. A small pan or 
cup. ‘Drink small beer out of tin pannikins.' 
Thackeray. 

Panning-out (pan'ing-out), n. In (fold ditj‘ 
ging, the washing process by which the groins 
of gold are separated from the dust. Succes- 
sive supplies of water are admitted into the 
pan or cradle, wliich is shaken or rocked so 
tiiat much of the mud and debris is mixed 
with the water and is poured out along witli 
it, the gold sinking ’to or remaining at the 
bottom. After several such successive wash- 
ings the residuum is examined for gold. 

Pannose (pan'noz), a [L. panuus, a cloth, 
a rag ] In hot. having the texture of coarse 
cloth. 

Panomphean fpan-om-fe'an), n. [Gr. pan- 
omphaws, sender of all ominous voices, 
author of all divination— pus, paii, all, and 
omph^., divine voice, oracle.] Tittering divi- 
nations or ominous and prophetic voices; 
inspiring oracles; divining; an epithet of 
Jupiter. [Rare.] 

We want no half-gods, Joves. 

Is. ft. Broivmng^. 

Panopbobla (pan-6-f6'bi-a\ n. [Gr. Pan, the 
deity, and phewos, fear ] Tliatkind of melan- 
choly which is chieiiy characterized by uni- 
versal and groundless fears Dunglison. 

Panoplied (pan'd-plid),a. Having a panoply 
or full suit of armour. 

Panoply (pan'5-pli), n. [Gr. panoplia~pan, 
all, and opla, arms.] Complete oimiour of 
defence ; a full suit of armour. 

We had need to take the Christian panoply , to put 
on the whole armour of God. Ray. 

We cannot look upon the sportive exercises for 
which the genius of Milton un^irds itself without 
catching a glimpse of the terrible panoply which it 
IS accustomed to wear. Macattlay. 

Panopticon (pa-nop'ti-kon), n, [Gr. jpus, 
pan, all, and the root op, future opsomai, to 
see ; Yr.panoptique.] 1. A term invented by 
Jeremy Beiitham to designate his prisons of 
supervision, the principle of which is that the 
inspector can see each of the prisoners at all 
times without being seen by them.— 2. An 
exhibition room for novelties, <feo. Art 
Jmirnnl. 

Panorama (pan -6-ril'ma).n. [Gr. pun, all, and 
horatna, view, from horab, to see.] 1, A com- 
plete or entire view. -2. A picture in which 
OU the objects of nature that are visible from 
a single point are represented on the interior 
surface of a round or cylindrical wall, the 
point of view being in the axis of the cylinder. 
When a painting of this kind is well executed 
Ito truth is su^ as to produce a complete 


illusion. No other method of representing 
objects is so well calculated to give an exact 
idea of the general appearance of a country 
or city as seen all round from a single point. 
Panoramic (pan-5-ram'ik), a. Pertaining to 
or like apanorama, or complete view.— Pan- 
oramic camera, in photog. a form of camera 
in which pictures may be taken upon one flat 
plate, including an angle of 90% or more if 
required, without Introducing the defects 
due to oblique pencils, such as distortion, 
indistinctness, &c. — Panoramic lens, in 
photog. a lens intended for taking views 
which include 90“ or more of angular ex- 
tent. 

Fanoramical (pan-5-ram'ik-al), a. Same as 

Panoramw. 

Panorpa (pa-nor'pa). n. A genus of neu- 
ropterous insects, the type of the family 
Panorpidaa (.which see). 

Panorpldas (pa-noFpi-de), n. pi. [From the 
genus Panor- 
pa— Qv. pan, 
all, horpe or 
harpi, a sickle 
or scimitar.] 

A family of 
neuropterous 
insects, the 
type of which 
is the Panor- 
pa communis, 
or scorpion- 
fly. It has a 
long, curious- 
ly articulated Scorpion-dy {Panorpa commuftis). 
anal append- 
age, somewhat resembling the tail of a scor- 
pion, and hence its common name. 
Panot3^e (pan'o-tip), n. In photog. a col- 
lodion picture. E H. Knight. 
Panpharmacon (pan-far'ma-kon), n. [Gr. 
pan, all, and phannakon, a ineaicine.] A 
universal medicine. Sir W. Scott 
Pan-presbyterian (pan'pres-ln-te"ri-an), a. 
Relating to an as.sembly of representatives 
of those who hold Presbyterian views from 
all parts of the world 

Fansclavlc (pan-skla'vik), a. Tlie same as 
Panslavic. 

Pansclavlsm (pan-skla'vizm), n. The same 
as Panslavism 

Pansclavonian, Fanslavonian (pau-skla- 
vd'ni-an, pan-sla-v6'iii-an), a. The same as 
Panslavic 

Panshon (pan’'8hon). n. An earthenware 
vessel wider at the top than at the bottom, 
used for holding milk and various other 
purposes. Halliwcll. [Provincial English.] 
Panslavic (pan-sIav ilD, a. [Gr. pas, pan, 
all, and E. Slavic.] Pertaining to all the 
Slavic races. 

Panslavism (pan-slav'izm), n A scheme or 
movement for the amalgamation of all the 
Slavic races into one confederacy, having 
a common language, polity, and literature 
Pansopbical (pan-sofi-kal), a. [See Pan- 
soPHY.] Pretending to have a knowledge of 
everything. 

Fansophy (pan'sO-fl), n. [Gr, pan, all, and 
Sophia, wisdom. ] Universal wisdom or know- 
ledge. HarUib. [Rare.] 

Fanspermatlst (pan-sp^Fma-tist), n. Same 
as Panspermist. 

Fanspei^st ( pan 'sp6r- mist), n. An op- 
ponent of the, aoctrine of spontaneous gen- 
eration; one who maintains that monads 
or organisms appearing in infusions are de- 
veloped from germs (sperrnata) in the at- 
mosphere or in the infusion; one who main- 
tains the doctrine of panspermy. 
Fanspermy (pan'sp^r-mi), n. [Gr. pas, p<in, 
all, and sperma, seed, germ.] The doctrine 
that all the microscopic organisms appear- 
ing in infusions, such as Bacteria and In- 
fusoria, are due simply to the fact that the 
atmosphere, and probably the fluid itself, is 
charged with innumerable germs, which, on 
finding favourable conditions, become de- 
veloped into living things; the doctrine 
that living organisms can spring only from 
living parents; biogenesis. 

Fan's-plpes (panz-pipz), n. pi. One of the 
most ancient and simple of musical instru- 
ments, made of reeds or tubes of different 
lengths, stopped at the bottom, and fastened 
together, ana blown into by the mouth at 
the top. Called also Pandean Pipes. 
Panstereorama (pan-Bter'e-6-rii"ma), n. 
[Gr. pan, all, stereos, solid, and horoA, to see. ] 
A model, in rilievo, of a town or coiintry in 
wood, cork, pasteboard, or other substance. 
Pansway (pans' wft), n. [Hind, panswah, 
panshway. ] A small boat used on the Ganges 


and Hooghly with an awning of matting 
I over the stem. Cyc, of India. Written 
! also Panchway. 

] Pansy (pan'zi), n. (Fr. pensbe, thought, 

I heart’s-easb, from penser, w think, from L 
pensare, to weigh, to ponder, freq. of pendo, 
pensum, to cause to hang down, to weigh.] 
One of the names applied to the garden 
varieties of Viola tricolor. ‘ There is pan- 
sies, that’s for thoughts.’ Shak. Oall^ 
also Heart’s -ease, Violet. See Heart’S- 
EASE, Viola. 

Pant (pant), v.i. [From or closely connected 
with Fr. pauteler, O.Fr pantoier, to pant, 
to gasp, to throb; Pr pauteiar, to be breath- 
less; O.Fr. pantois, panting, a being out of 
breath; comp. W, pant, down, a hollow or 
depression; patitu, to sink, hut the mean- 
ing of these words seems too different.] l.To 
breathe quickly or in a laborious manner, as 
after exertion, or from e.\cited eagerness; 
to gasp. ‘ I pant tor life. ’ Shak. 

Pluto pants for breath from out his cell. Dryden. 

2. To throb or heave with unusual violence 
or rapidity, as the heart or the breast after 
hard labour; ‘The panting sides of this 
poor jade. ' Shak. 

Vet might her piteous heart be seen to pant and 
quake. Spenser. 

8. To be at the last gasp; to languish. 

The whispering breeze 

Pants on the le.Hves and dies upon the trees. Pop(t% 

4. To long eagerly; to desire ardently. 

Who pants for glory, finds but short repose. Pope. 

As the hart panteth after the water -brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thcc, O God. Ps. xlli. i. 

6.t To recover breath; to breathe after ex- 
ertion. Shak. 

Pant (pant), n. 1, A quick, short, respira- 
tion; a gasp.— 2. Palpitation of the heart. 
‘Leap thou . . . to my heart, and there ride 
on the pants triumphing.’ Shak. 

Pant (pant),v t. 1. To expire in pants or with 
panting; to breathe forth in a laboured or 
panting manner; to gasp out. 

There is a cavern where my spirit 
Was panted {oTt\\ in anguish, whilst thy pain 
Made my heart mad Shelley, 

2 t To long for ; to be eager after. ‘ Then 
shall hearts pant thee ’ Herbert 
Pant (pant), n. A public well in the street 
of a town or village, [Local.] 

Pantablet (pan'ta-bl), n. A pantofie. 

What pride equal to his (the pope’s) making Icings 
kiss his litr li Saudys. 

Pantaoosm (pon'ta-kozm), n. [Gr. pas, 
pantos, all, and kosnios, world.] Hame as 
Cosmolabe (which see). 

Pantagramy (pan-tag'a-mi), n. [Gr. pas, 
pantos, all, and gamos, marriage.] That pe- 
culiar domestic relation existing between 
the sexes in certain quasi-religious and so- 
cialist communities in the United States, 
more specifically among the Perfectionists, 
by which every man is at once the husband 
and brother of every woman, and every 
woman the wife and sister of every man. 
Called also Complex Marriage (which see 
under Marriage). 

Pantagogue (pan'ta-gog), n. [Gr. pan, all, 
and a< 7 d, to expel.] A medicine which ex- 
pels ail morbid matter. 

Pantagrapb (pau'ta-graf), n. See Panto- 

Pantagraphic, Pantagraphlcal (pan-ta- 
graf'ik, pan-ta-graf'ik-m), a. See Panto- 
QRAPHIC. 

PantagruellBm (pan-tag'i*q-el-izm), n, 
[Pantagruel, one of the characters ot Rabe- 
lais.] 1. A humorous contemplation ot life; 
cynical humour —2. A depreciatory teim for 
the profession of medicine. Southey. 
Pantaleone (pan'ta-le-d' ne), n. [From the 
inventor's name.] A musical instrument In- 
vented early in the eighteenth century, with 
numerous strings of gut and metal, played 
on with two small sticks like the dulcimer. 
Pa&talets (pan'ta-lets), n. pi. [Dim. from 
pantalomi.] A kind of long drawei-s for 
women and girls. Sir W. Scott. 

Pantaloon (pan-ta-ldrO, n. [As applied to 
the stage character it means literally one 
who wears a Venetian dress, as applied to 
the garment it means Venetian hose or 
trousers. The Venetians were nicknamed 
Pantalones (Pantaloni) after their patron 
saint Pantalone or Pantaleon. ] 1, A charac- 
ter in the old Italian comedy; so called, from 
his Venetian dress. It Is to this character 
Shakspere alludes In his Seven Ages. 

The sixth age shifty 
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Into the lean and slipper'd fiantaioou. 

With spectacle on nose aim pouch on side; 

His youthful hose well sav'd, a world too wide 
For nls shrunk shank. 

jts You Ltke It act li. sc. 7. 

2, In the modern pantomime, a character 
usually represented as a very fatuous old 
man, the butt of the clown, and his aider 
and abettor in all his comic vlllanies.— 3. pi. 
Originally a garment consisting of breeches 
and stockings in one; in more modern times 
a sort of tight-httiug breeches fastened 
round the lower calf; now, trousers. 
Pantaloonery (pan-ta-15n'6r-i), n. The 
character or tricks of a pantaloon ; buf- 
foonery. [Rare 1 

The clownery and pantaloonery of these panto- 
mimes have clean passed out of my head. C Lamb 

Pantamorph (pau'ta-morf), n [See Panta- 
morphic.] That which assumes or exists 
in all shapes. 

Pantamorphic (pan-ta-mor'hk), a. [Gr 
pas, panta, all, and morphs, form.] Taking 
all forms. 

PantasoopiC (pan-ta-skop'ik). n. [Or. pan, 
all, and mopei), to view.] Lit all-viewing 
—Pantascopic camera, h\phot(^. an instru- 
ment for taking panoramic views, includ- 
ing any angular extent up to 300°, upon a 
flat plate, with a common view lens, by 
means of mechanism and clock-work Very 
successful views of Swiss scenery have been 
taken by this instrument. 

Pantechnetheca (pan-tek'n§-the"ka), n 
[Gr. pas, pan, all, technS, art, and thSke., re- 
positary.] ns Pantechnicon 

Pantechnicon (pan-tek'ni-kon). n. [Gr pas, 
pan, all, and techne, art.] A place where 
all kinds of manufactured articles are col- 
lected and exposed for sale. 

Panter (pant'6r), n. One that pants ‘Ce- 
ments the bleeding j»an(€r's wounds.’ Con- 
greve. 

ranter t (pant'^r), n [Fr. ywnfiV'rc, from 
O Fr pants, Tr. painte, a string, lace, cord; 
or from L panther, Ct. panther on, a kind of 
net, from pan, all, and ther, a wild beast,] 
A net Rotnannt of the Rose. 

Pantert (pan't6r), 7i. A keeper of the pan- 
try. 

Pantert (pan't^r), n A panther 
Pantess (pant'es), n. [0 Fr. pantais, pan- 
tois. See Pant ] A difficulty of breathing, 
to which hawks aie subject. Aiiisworth. 
Pantheism (pan'the-izm), n. [Gr. pan, all, 
and Theos, God, whence theism ] The doc- 
trine that the universe, taken or conceived 
of as & whole, is God, or the system of the- 
ology in which it is maintained that the 
universe, man included, is G(><1, or simply 
modes or manifestations of God 
PEUlthelst (pan'the-ist), n. One that believes 
the universe to be God ; one who identifies 
God with the universe, or the universe with 
God 

Pantheistl& Pantheistical (^an-the-istik, 

C -the-ist'ik-al), a Pertaining to pautlie- 
; identifying or having a tendency to 
identify God with the universe. 

Towards the paJitheistic aspect of Deity we are | 
especially led by the philosophic contemplation of j 
His agency in external nature Dr. Ctirpenter I 

—Pantheistic statues and figures, in sculp * 
statues which bear tlie symbols of several ! 
deities together. 

PanthdBtlcally (pan-th6-ist'ik-al-li). adv 
In the manner or from the point of view of j 
a pantheist. ‘Regarded pantheisticallp.’ 
J. A. Froude. 

Pantheologlst (pan-th§-oPo-jist), n. One 
who is versed in pantheology 
Pantbeology (pan-th6-oro-ji), n. [Gr. pas, 
pan, all, theos, a god, and logos, discourse ] 

A system of theology comprehen<ling all 
reli^ons, and a knowledge of all deities; a 
complete system of divinity. 

Auittieon (pan'thfi-on), n [Qt. pas, pan, 
all, and theos, a god ] 1 A temple or mag- 
nificent edifice dedicated to all the gods, 
especially the building so called at Rome. 

It is now converted into a church, and dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary and all the mar- 
tyrs, It Is of a round or cylindrical form, 
the external diameter is 188 feet, and the 
height to the summit of the upper comice 
102 feet, exclusive of the flat dome which 
surmounts it, which makes the entire height 
about 148 feet. It has a noble octastyle 
I>ortico attached to it, 108 feet wide. —2 All 
the divinities collectively wor8hippe<l )>y a 
people; as, one of the divinities of the Greek 
jMntheon ■— S. A work treating of the whole 
)>ody of divinities of a people ; as, Touke’s 
Pantheon. 

Pantlier (pan'th^r), n. (L. panthera, Or. 


panther; comp. Skr. pundartka, a leopard.] 
A ferocious digitigrade carnivore, the Felis 
pardus, of the size of a large dog, with short 
hair, of a yellow colour, diversifled with 
roundish black spots. This animal will 
climb trees in pursuit of small animals. It 
is a native of Asia and Africa. The panther 
is now supposed to be Identical with, or a 
mere variety of the leopard, differing from 
it only in its larger size and dai-ker colour. 
The name panther (in vulgar language 
painter) is given to the puma In America. 
PantliereBS (pan'th6r-es), n. A female pan- 
ther; hence, ftg a fierce beauty. 

As a last resource, he may decline to lead the un- 
tamed pauthtress to the altar. Saturday Rev. 

Pantherine (pan'th6r-m), a. Belonging to 
the panther, or resembling it in maming 
PanWe (pan'til), n [Pan and tile.] A tile 
with a hollow surface of an ogee or gutter 
shape, the down-bent edge of the one tile 
when laid on a roof covering the upturned 
edge of the other. 

Pantingly (pant'lng-li), adv. In a panting 
manner; with gasping or rapid breathing. 

Once nr twice she heaved the name of ‘ father,’ 
Panitnely forth, as if it prcs.sed her heart. 

PantlBOCracy (pan-tl-sok'ra-si), n [Gr. pas, 
pantos, all, isos, equal, kratos, potver. ] 1 A 
utopian community in which all the mem- 
bers are equal in rank and social position 
2. The principle of such a scheme or com- 
munity. I 

It was all a poet’s dream, hardly more substantial, 
though more exertions were used to realize it, than 
the uream entertained by Coleridge, Southey, and ‘ 
Lovell, of establishing panttsocracy on the banks , 
of the Susquehanna. Quart. Rev i 

Pantisocrat (pan-tis'o-krat), n. Same as I 
Pantisocratist Southey 
Pantisocratic (i)an-ti8'o-krat"ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to pantisocracy ; as, a pantiso- 
cratic scheme. 

Pantisocratist (pan-ti-sok'rat-ist), n. One 
who accepts or favours the principles of 
pantisocracy. Macaulay 
Pantler (pant'16r), n (Fr panetier, from j 
pain, L panis, bread. The I has perhaps i 
been acquired through the influence of Out- | 
ler ] The officer in a great family who has 
charge of the bread; a servant who has caye 
of the pantry. 

A good sh.illow young fellow; he would have made 
a good pantler, he would have chipped bread well 
Shak 

Pantoclironometer(pan'td-kro-nom"et-6r), 
n, [Gr pas, pantos, all, chronos, time, and 
inetron, a measure.] An instrument which 
is a combination of the compass, tlie sun- 
dial, and the universal time-dial, and which 
performs the offices of all three 
PantOfle (pan-to'fl), n. [FY. pantoufle. It. 
pantofola, a slipper ; according to Mahn, 
from Upper German band-tafel, a wooden 
sole (tafel), with a leather band to put the 
foot through.] A slipper for the foot. 

Melpomene has on her feet her high cothum or 
tragic pantofles of red velvet and gold. Peackam 

Pantograph (pan'to-graf), n [Gr pas, 
pantos, all, and graphO, to write ] An in- 
strument consisting of four limbs joined to- 
getlier, and so constructed that by means 
of it drawings, maps, plans, and tlie like, 
can be copied mechanically on the original 
scale, or on one reduced or enlarged. It is 
made in a variety of forms. Spelled also i 
Pantagraph, Pentegrapfi. } 

PantOfi^phic (pan-td-graflk), a. Pertain- 
ing to or produced by a pantograph. 
Pantography ( pan tog'ra-fi ), n. General | 
description; entire view of an object, I 

Pahtoio^C^ (pan-td-loj’ik-al), a Relating 
to pantology, 

PantOlO^t (pan-tol'o-Jist), n. One who 
treats of or is versed in pantology. 

Pantology (pan-toro-ji),n. (Gr. pas, pantos, 
all, and logos, discourse.] Universal know- 
ledge ; a systematic view of all branches of 
human knowledge 

Pantometer (pan-tom'et-6r),n. [Gr jmnta, 
all, and inetreO, to measure.] An instrument 
for measuring all sorts of elevations, angles, 
and distances. Bailey. 

Pantomime (pan'td-mlm), n. [L. panto- i 
mimus, Gr pantomimos—pas, pan, all, and | 
rnimos, a mimic,] l.t A player who acted, J 
not by speaking, but wholly by mimicry— ( 
gestures, movements, and posturings ‘'rhose j 
juintmnirnes who vary action with the times. ’ | 
Hudibras. --2. A theatrical entertainment ! 
formerly given in duml) show; hence, dumb | 
show genernIIv. --8. A popular stage enter- ; 
tainraent usually produced about the Christ- j 
mas season. It commonly consists of two | 
parts, the first, or burlesque, being founded | 


on some popular fable, the effects being 
heightened by gorgeous scenery and catch- 
ing music; the second part, or harlequinade, 
is almost wholly taken up with the tricks 
of the clown and pantaloon, and the dancing 
of harlequin and columbine. 

Pantomime (pan'td-mim), a. Representing 
only in mute action. 

Pantomimic, Pantominilcal(pan-td-mim'- 
ik, pan-t6-mim'ik-al), a. Pertaining to the 
pantomime; representing characters and 
actions by dumb show, 

Pantomlmically (pan-to-mlm^lk-al-li), adv. 
In the manner of pantomime. 
Pantoinlmist(pan't6-mim-i8t), n. One who 
acts ill pantomime. 

Panton, Panton-shoe (pan 'ton, pan'ton- 
sho), n. [Prov. G. pantine, a wooden shoe; 
akin patten.] A horse -shoe contrived to 
recover a narrow and hoof -bound heel 
Pantophagist (pan-tofa-jist), n. [Gr. pas, 
pantos, all, and phago, to eat.] An animal 
or person that eats all kinds of food. 
Fantophagous (pan-tof'a-gus), a. Eating 
all kinds of food. 

Pantophagy (pan-tofa- ji), n. The haljit or 
power of eating indiscriminately of all kinds 
of food. 

Pantopoda (pan-top'o-da), n. pi. [Gr. pas, 
pantos, all, and pous, 2 >odos, a foot ] Same 
as Podosmnata. 

Pantry (pan'tri), n. [Fr. jmnetcrie, a pantry, 
from L. panis, Fi’ pain, bread, whence also 
panier. ] An apartment or closet in which 
provisions are kept, or where plate and 
knives, <fec., are cleaned 
Pants (pants), 11 . pi. An abbreviation of 
Pantaloons. ‘The things named pan<«, . . , 
a word not made for gentlemen, but gents.’ 

0. W Holmes [Trivial.] 

Fanur^ (pan'6r-ji), n. [Gr panouraia— 
pan, all, and ergon, work ] Skill in all kinds 
of work or business; craft. Bailey. 
Fanyard t (pan'yard), n. A pannier. Pepys. 
Panvmt (pa'nim), n. Same as Painim. 
Palsgrave. 

Pap (pap), n. [Comp L papilla, the nipple, 
from root of vaseo, Skr. pd, to feed ] 1. A 
nipple of the breast; a teat Dry den —2. A 
round hill re.semhliiig a pap or nipple; as, 
the Paps of Jura 

Pap (pap), n [D and Dan jmp, G. paprpe, 
L papa, probably from an infantile cry.] 

1. A soft food for infants, made with bread 
boiled or softened with water.— 2 The pulp 
of fruit. - To give jhij) with a hatchet, to do 
a kind thing in an unkind manner. Lyly. 

Pap (pap), r. t. pret. pp. jyapped; ppr pap- 
jhng To feed with pap. Beau d* FI. 

Papa (pa-ptt'), n. [A reduplication of one of 
the earliest cries uttered by infants— L. Fr. 
0. D. and Dan. papa, poppa, Gr. pappa; 
comp, mama, mamma In 2 the word is 
the same aaiiope ] 1. Father: a word used 
by children. — 2. (pa pa). A Greek parish 
priest. ‘Every j)apa or priest.’ Rycaut. 
Papable (pa'pa-b1), a. Capable of being 
made a pope. Pnttenham. [Rare. ] 

Papacy (pa'pa-si), n. [L L. papatia, the 
papacy, from pana, the poi>e ] 1 The office 
and dignity of the pope or bishop of Rome; 
papal authority or jurisdiction ; popedom. 

2. 'J’he succession of popes ; the popes col- 
lectively. 

Papagay (pap’a-ga), n [Sp. and Pg. papa- 
gayo, a parrot.] Same as Popinjay. 
rapal (p&'pal), a. [Fr , from pajte, the pope.] 

1 Of or belonging to the pope or poutin of 
Rome, or to popedom ; popish ; as, pa^ml 
authority; the papal chair.— 2. Proceeding 
from the pope; as, a papal license or indul- 
gence; ajyapal eiilct. —Papal crown or triple 
crown See TiAKA. 

Papallnt (p&' pal-in), n. A papist. Bp. 
Lavington. 

Papalist (pa'pal-lst), n One who favours 
papal power or doctrines; a papist. Baxter. 
Papality t (pa'pal-i-ti), n. Same as Papalty. 
Jul. Berners. 

Papalize (pa'pal-!z), v.t. pret. & pp. papal- 
ized; ppr. papaliziiig. To make papal. 
Papalize (pk'pal-Iz), v.i. pret. papalized; 
ppr. papaiizing. To conform to popery. 
Coioper. 

adv. In a papal man- 

The papacy. ‘The 

decrepit papalty. ’ MUton. 

PapaphODia (pa-pa-ffi'bl-a), n. [Gr. papas, 
father, bishop, pope, and phobos, fear.] 
Dreed or hatred of the pope or of popery. 
Papardhy (pa'par-kl), n, [Gr. papas, pope, 
and arehb, to rule. ) The government of the 
pope; papal rule. North Brit. Rev. 


Papiuly (pa'pal-li), adv 
ner; poplshl^. 

Papalty t (pa'pal-tl), n. 
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Papayer (pa.p&'v6r), n. [L, a poppy. J A 
genus of plants, the type of the uat. order 
PapaveracesB. This genus usually has two 
convex deciduous sepals, four petals, and 
numerous stamens ; the capsule is obovate, 
one-eelled, opening under the crown of the 
stigmas with short valves ; the flowers ai-e 
lai'ge and showy, usually red or white, but 
last only a short time. It consists of her- 
baceous plants abounding in milky Juice. 
There are about fourteen species, chiefly 
found iti Europe, North Africa, and Asia, 
but few uf them are remarkable for any 
useful properties P. Plifeax, the common 
red poppy, so familiar a plant in this coun- 
try, yields the syrup of red poppies of the 
British Pharmacopoeia. P somyilu mat (the 
opium poppy) is common in gardens in Brit- 
ain, and IS probably a native of Asia iliuor 
or of Central Asia. There are two distinct 
varieties, the red or violet flowered and 
black-seeded, and the white-flowered with 
white seeds, called by some P. ojjiohmU This 
poppy is cultivated on the Continent and 
elsewhere on account of its seeds, which 
yield a bland oil much esteemed, and on ac- 
count of the cai)sule8, from which opium is 
obtained. On the latter account it is exten- 
sively cultivated in Turkey and Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Persia, and India See Opium. 
Papaverace 80 (pa-pa'ver-a" 8 e-e), n.pl. [From 
Papawr, one of the genera.] A iiat. order 
of plants, belonging to the polypetalous 
division of the exogenous class. It contains 
about 160 species, mostly natives of the 
temperate region of the northern hemi- 
sphere. Tliey are smooth herbs, rarely 
shrubs, with alternate often cut leaves, and 
solitary handsome flowers See Papaver. 
Papaveraceous (pa-pa'ver-a"8hu8), a Per- 
taining to the poppy or Papaveracea). 
Papaverine (pa-pav'6r-in), n (Cjo H 21 O*. ) 
An alkaloid contained in opium. 
Papaverous (pa-pa"v6r-u8), a. Having the 
(lualities of the poppy. Sir T Broivm’ 
Papaw (pa-pa'). ISp and Pg. papaya, a 
name brought from Alalabur ] 1. A tree 
Indigenous to south America, of the genua 
Carica, the C Papaya; also, its fruit. It is 
now widely cultivated in tropical countries, 
and was at one time supposed to l>c a native 
of the East Indies. It grows to tlie height 
of 18 or 20 feet, 
with a soft her- 
baceous stem, 
naked nearly to 
the top, w here 
the leaves issue 
on every side on 
long footstalks 
Between the 
leaves grow the 
flower and the 
fruit, which is of 
the size of a me- 
lon. The juice is 
acrid and milky, 
but the fruit 
when boiled is 
eaten with meat, 
like other vege- 
tables The juiie 
of the unripe fruit 
is a most power- 
ful and efficient 
vermifuge ; the 
powder of the 
seed even an- 
swers the same 
purpose The 
juice of the tree or its fruit, or aii infusion 
of it, has the singular property of reuder- 
ing the toughest meat tender, and this is 
even said to be effected by hanging the 
meat among the branches. --2, The papaw 
of North America is Asimina triloba, nat. 
order Anonaccre; it produces a sweet edible 
fruit. 

V-tree (pa-pa'tre), n. See Pai’AW. 

from Carica Papaya, the principal species. 
It consists of the genus Carica alone, and is 
remarkable for having nionopetaloiis male 
flowers and polypetalous females, and for 
its simple unbranchod stems, growing only 
by the gradual development of a terminal 
bud. See Pai^aw. 

Bap -boat (pap'bSt). n. A boat-shaped va- 
riety of sauce-boat, used for feeding infants. 
Diokenft. 

Pape (pap), n. T- and Se 1 A spiritual 
father; a priest; specifically, the pope. 

The prayer of the so Incensed the Scot, that 



Papaw {Citrtca Pn/>aya). 


he vowed revenge, ai»d watched the /ape with a good 
cudgel, next day, as he crossed the churchyard, where 
he beat him. IV. Carr. 

Fax>6lard,t n. [Fr.] A dissembler ; a flat- 
terer; a hypocrite. Romaunt of the Rose. 
Fapelardle,t n. [Fr.] Hypocrisy ; flattery. 
Romaunt of the Rose. 

Paper (pa'p6r), n. [Fr. papier, It. papiro, 
from L. papyrm, Gr. papyros, an Egyptian 
reed, from the inner bark of which akind of 
writing paper was anciently made in Egypt.] 
1. A thin and flexible substance of various 
colours, but most commonly white, used 
for writing and printing on, and for vari- 
ous other purposes. It is manufactured 
principally of vegetable fibre reduced to a 
pulp by means of water and grinding. Rags 
form the staide and most desirable material 
for paper-making, but upwards of 400 dif- 
ferent materials are in use for the same 
l>urpoBe, Paper is also extensively remade 
from old printed or written paper. Till the 
early part of the nineteenth century all 
paper was made by hand in moulds of vari- 
ous sizes. Of hand-made writing and draw- 
ing papers the largest size made — called 
‘antuiuai-ian* — is 52*1 x 80^ inches, and 
through numerous sizes it passes to tlie 
smallest- -called ‘pott’— 15J x 12^ inches. 
Machine-made paper is, however, made in 
a continuous sheet, while its breadth is only 
limited by the breadth of the machine on 
whicli it is made All important newspapers 
or other periodicals are now printed on webs 
several miles in length, the paper not being 
cut till after it is printed. The machine- 
making of paper has to a great extent ren- 
dered obsolete the old distinctions of size 
which prevailed when only hand moulds 
were used; machines for cutting the ‘ webs’ 
of paper accurately to any size being in use. 
The principal varieties of ordinary paper 
are — writing and printing papers, coarse 
papers for wrapping and other purposes, 
and blotting and filtering papers; whllesome 
useful kinds are the result of manipulations 
subsetiuent to the paper-maker’s work, as 
lithographic paper, copying paper, tracing 
paper, &c,— 2. A piece, leaf, or sheet of 
paper. 

'Tis as impossible to draw regular characters on a 
trembling mind, as on a shaking paper. Locke. 

8. A single slieet appearing periodically; a 
newspaper; a jounial. 

To you all readers turn, and they can look 

Pleased m .i paper, wlio abhor a book Crahhe, 

4 An essay or article on some subject; a 
dissertation on some special topic; as, a 
papei on luonumental brasses. ~5. Any 
written or printed document or instrument, 
whether note, receipt, bill, invoice, bond, 
memorial, deed, or the like. 

They l)rought a paper to me to be signed Dryden. 

6 . Negotiable evidences of indebtedness, 
such as promissory notes, bills of exchange, I 
&c. : used collectively. 

Thr bank discounted, and had gone on for years 
dibcmiiumg, their paper. Pcul Mall Gazette, 

7. Hangings printed or stamped ; paper for 
covering the walls of rooms 8. Free passes 
to a place of entertainment; as, the manager 
gives any amount of paper; also, the jier- 
sons admitted by the pass; as, the house was 
filled with paper — Fossil paper, a variety 
of asbestos (which see) —Laid paper. See 
Laid. —Parchment paper, paper prepared 
from ordinary unsized paper by dipping it 
for a few seconds in a liquid consisting of 
one part of water and two pai’ts of sulphuric 
acid or oil of vitriol at a temperature of 
60“ Fahr., then washing it in cold water, 
and removing the last traces of the acid by 
(lipping it in a weak solution of ammonia. 
It 18 , like parchment, tough, translucent, 
highly polished, and almost impermeable to 
water. Called also Papyrin.— Tissue pajjcr. 
See Tissue.— paper, used paper, fit 
only for re-manufacturing purposes. —Wove 
paper. See WOVE. 

Paper (pa^pdr), a. 1 Made of paper; con- 
sisting of paper.— 2. Appearing merely in 
certain written or printed statements with- 
out really existing; as, a paper army.— 

8. Thin; slight, frail. 

There is but a thin Paper wall between great dis* 
co\ cries and a perfect ignorance of them, Unmet, 

— Paper baron, paper lord, one who holds 
a title which is not hereditary, or holds it 
by courtesy, as a life-peer, a law- judge, &,c. 

— Paper chase, the game of 'hare-and- 
houncis. Paper cigar, a cigarette. Dxekem. 

Paper (pa'p6r), t> t. 1 . To cover with paper; 
to furnish with paper-hangings. 


It had not been papered or painted, hadn’t Tod- 
gers’s, within the memory of man. Dtekens. 

2. To fold or inclose in paper,— 3. t To regis- 
ter ; to note or sot down on paper. Shak. 
Paper-book (pa'p6r-buk), n. In Eng. law, 
the name given to a copy of the demurrer 
! book which contains the pleadings on both 
Bides in an action at law, when the issue Is 
one not of fact but of law. 

Paper-Clip (pa'p6r-kup), n. A clip or con- 
trivance for holding paper. 

! Paper -coal (pa'p6r-k61), n, A variety of 
tertiary lignite, so named from its splitting 
' into films or leaves not thicker than paper. 
Paper-coal is composed of masses of com- 
pressed leaves, and the venation and reticu- 
I latlon are in many cases apparent. When 
burnt it emits an extremely offensive 
I odour. 

I Paper-currency (pa'p6r-ku-reii-8i).?i. Same 
as Paper-money 

Paper-cutter (pa'p6r-kut-6r), n. 1 . A ma- 
chine for cutting paper in piles or in sheets, 
or for trimming the edges of books, pam- 
phlets, (fee. —2. Same as Paper-knife. 
Paper-day (pa'p6r-da), n. In common law 
courts, one of certain days in each term ap- 
pointed for hearing the causes specially 
entered in the paper for argument. 
Paper-faced (pa'p6r-f^t), a. Having a face 
as white as paper. ‘ Thou paper-faced vil- 
lain ’ Shak. 

Paper-file (pa'p6r-fil), n. A device to hold 
letters or other papers in a pack. 
Paper-folder (pa'p6r-f61d-6r), n. An instru- 
ment of bone, ivory, <fec. , with an edge like 
that of a blunt knife, used in folding and 
cutting paper Called also Paper-knTfe. 
Paper -glosser (pa'p6r-glo8-6r), n. A hot- 
presser for glossing paper or cards; one who 
gives a smooth surface to paper. 

Paper - hanger ( pa ' p6r-hang-6r ), n. One 
whose employment is to line walls with 
paper-hangings. 

Paper-hangings (pa'p6r-hang-ingz), n. pi. 
Paper, variously ornamented, used for cover- 
ing and adorning the walls of rooms, &c. : 
so called because they form a substitute for 
the ancient hangings of cloth or tapestry. 
Paper-knife (pa'p6r-nif), a Same as Paper- 
folder 

Paper-maker (pa'p6r-mak-6r), n. One that 
manufactures paper. 

Paper - making ( j)a'p6r.mak-ing), n. The 
art or process of manufacturing paper. 
Paper-marbler fpa'p6r-mar-bl6r), n. One 
who veins or marbles paper for book-bind- 
ing, hangings, and other ornamental pur- 
poses. 

Paper-mill (pa'p6r-mil), > 1 . A mill in which 
paper Is manufactured. 

Paper-money (pu'pfer-mund), n. Notes or 
bills issued by authority, and promising the 
payment of money, circulated as the repre- 
sentative of coin. The word is usually ap- 
plied to notes or bills issued by a govera- 
ment or by a bank. 

There are several surts of paper-money , but the 
circulatine notes of banks ana bankers are the spe- 
cies which is best known. Adain Smith. 

Paper-mulberry (pa'p6r-mul-be-ri), n. a 
small tree of nat. order Moracete, Brous- 
sonetia papyrifera It is so named because 
the Japanese and the Chinese manufacture 
a kind of paper from its inner bark. Called 
also Paper-tree. 

Paper-muslin (pa'p6r-muz-lin), n. Glazed 
muslin used for ]ining.s and the like. 
Paper-nautilus (pa'p^r-na-ti-lus), n. The 
paper-sailor or argonaut. See Argonaut. 
I^per-ofllce (p»Vp6r-of-fl8), n. 1 . An ancient 
otftcc in the palace of Whitehall, wherein 
state papers are kept.- -2 An ancient office 
be longing to the Courf of Queen's Bench. 
Paper-reed (pa'p6r-red), n. Papyrus (which 
see). 

Paper-ruler (pa'p6r-rti-16r), n. One who 
or an instrument which traces straight lines 
on paper for various pu^oses 
Paper-sailor (pa'p6r-8a-16r). n. Same as 
Paper-nautilus. 

I^per-Shade (pa'pSr-shad), n A cover or 
shade for a table-lamp glass, or a paper 
frame on wire for a gas-light burner, to 
moderate the intense light Simmonds. 
Pa^r-stainer (pa'p6r-8tan-6r), n. A maker 
ofpaper-hangings. , „ 

Paper-taree (pa'p6r-tre), n. Same as Paper- 
mulberry. „ 

Paper-weigbt (pa'p6r-wat), n. A small 
weight laiu^on loose papers to prevent them 
being blown away or otherwise misplaced. 
Papery (pa'p6r-i), a. Like paper; having 
the thiimess and consistency of paper. 
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PApeSOent (pa-wa'eut), a. [From vap.^ I 
Containing pap; having the qualities of pap. ' 
A.rbuthnot, \ 

(pa'pes), n. A female pope. Bp. 

Papeterle (par-pe-tr§), n. [ Fr. ] An oma- | 
inented case or box containing paper and 
other materials for writing. 

Paphian (pa'fl-an), a. Pertaining to Pa- 
phos, a city of Cyprus sacrod to Venus 
(Aphrodite), and having a celebrated temple ; 
toner. Hence, (a) pertaining to Aphrodite ' 
or her rites, (b) Venereal. 

Paphian (pa'tl-an), n 1 An inhabitant of 
Paphos;aCyprian.- 2 A prostitute. Brewer 
Papier inAch6 (pap-ya mft-sha), n. [Fr.] A 
material composed principally of paper, to 
which other substances may be added to , 
impart special qualities. It is usually pre- 
pared by pulping any kind or mixture of dif- 
fereiit kinds of paper into a mass of a | 
dougiiy consistence, which is moulded into 
various forms, as tea-trays, snuff-boxes, ifec 
PapiUo (pa-pil'i-o), )i. [L , a Imttertty ] A 
genus of lepidopterous insects, comprising 
numerous species of the diurnal tribes. The 
P. machaon is the swallow-tail butterfly, 
one of the most elegant and the lai’gost of our 
Indigenous species, the female frequently 
measuring upwards of 3 inches in expanse 
of wing. The general colour of the wing is 
Vdack, relieved by bold yellow markings. 
From the posterior margin of the wings an 
acute ‘ tair projects, which has been fanci- 
fully compared to the outer tail-feathers of 
the swallow—hence the name. This butter- 
fly is very rare in the northern counties 
PapUionaceSB (pa-piri-d-inV'se-e), n pi [L. 
papUio, a butterfly ] A name given to the 
principal sub-order of leguminous plants, 
from the fancied resemblance of the ex- 
panded superior petals to the wings of a 
butterfly The gai*den pea iitfers a familiar 
example of this structure See LKaUMlNos.«. 
I^pUdOnaceoUB (pa-pil'l- 0 -na" 8 bus), a 
1 Resembling the 
butterfly —2 tnbof /T f 

having the corolla 
shaped like a but- 
terfly, such as that 
of the pea. A papi- 
lionaceous flower 
consists of a large 
upper petal, called 
the standard or vex- 
illura s, two lateral 
petals called alee or Papilionaceous Dloioom. 
wings to, and two in- 
termediate petals forming a cariiia or keel k. 
PapiUoiUdsb (pa-pIl'i-on"i-de). n. pL A fa- 
mily of lepidopterous insects, of which the 
genus Papilio is the type. It comprehends 
the diurnal butterflies, and answers to the 
group Diuma of the large- winged butterflies. 
J^pilla (pa-pina), n pi. Paplil89 (pa-piFle). 
[L See Pap.J 1 A small pap or nipple; spe- 
ciflcally, a nipple of the breast; also, one of 
the small eminences, more or less promi- 
nent, at the surface of several parts, jis the 
tongue, formed by the ultimate expansion 
of the vessels and nerves.— 2, In bot. a small 
elongated protuberance ; a nipple-shaped 
projection. 

l^pUlary (pap'iHa-ri), a. Pertaining to the 
papilla or nipple ; resembling the nipnle ; 
covered with papilla*; papillose. — Papular// 
glands, in bot a species oi glands resembling 
the papillee of the tongue. They occur m 
many of the Labiatai. 

Papillate (pap'il-lat), V i. pret papillated; 
ppr. papillatitig To grow into a nipple or 
assume a similar form. 

Papillate (papil-Iat), a Covered with soft 
tubercles or papilhe 

Papillate (pap'il-lat), v. t To form or cover 
with papilla! or nipple-llke protul)erawce8, 

‘ Something covered by numerous small 
prominences, as the papillated surface of 
an ordinary counterpane ’ H. Spencer 
Papilliform (pa-piVU-form), a. [L papilla, 
u nipple, and /orwa, shape.] Shafied like a 

e y, as, & papilliform matrix 

OSe (pap'ii-16s), a. Same as Papillary. 
Ote (pap'il-ldfc), n. [Fr ] A small piece 
of paper on which ladies roll up their hair; 
a curl-paper. 

O Lion, you that made a noi«e, 

And shook a mane in pafiiilotex Jrunyson 

« Ottfl (pa-pmus), a. Papillary { 

ll(pap'l-on),n, [Mod. L papio, fromFr i 
babouin, a baboon. ] Cynoeephalvs Sphinx, 
a species of the dog-hearled baboons, akin 
to the mandril, to which great reverence 
was paid in ancient ICgypt. Selected indi- 



viduals were kept near the temples and lib- 
erally fed. Many mummied forms of these 
baboons have been found in the temple 
caves of £^ypt. 

PapiBht (pa'pish), n. A papist. • And they 
say he's a papish, too, forsooth. ’ Cowley. 
Papism t (pa'pizm), n. [From Fr. pape, 
pope.] Ptjpery. Bp Bedell. 

Papist (pa'plst), n. [Fr. papists', from Fr. 
pape^ L. papa, pope ] A Roman Catholic; 
one that adheres to the Church of Rome : 
used contemptuously. 

Papistic, Papistical (pa-pis'tik. pa-pls'tik- 
al), a. Popish, pertaining to popery; adher- 
ent to the Church of Ronie and its doctrines 
and ceremonies: used contemptuously. 
PaplBtlcally (pa-pls'tik-al-li), adv. In a pa- 
pistical manner. 

Papistry (pApist-ri), n. Popery; the doc- 
trines and ceremonies of the Church of 
Rome: used contemptuously. 

Papizedt (pa'pizd), a. Conformed to Popery. 
Fuller. 

Papoose, Pappoose (pa-pos', pap-pds'), n 
Arnong the native Indians of North America, 
a babe or young child. 

Pappea (pap'i-a), n. A genus of Sapindacew, 
the only species of which is P. capensis, a 
small tree about 20 feet high, a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. A vinous beverage 
and excellent vinegar are prepared from its 
fruit, and an eatable though slightly pur- 
gative oil is extracted from the seeds. Its 
trunk affords a handsome wood, used for 
making small articles of furniture, &c. 
Pappose, Pappous (pap'ds, pap 'us), a. 
[FrotuL pappus, Gr. pappos,<\(mn ] Downy; 
furnished witli a pappus, as the seeds of cer- 
tain plants, such as thistles, dandelions, &c. 
Pappus (pai/us), n [L., from Gr. pappon, 
an (dd man or grandfather, hence a substance 
vesemltlmg gray hairs \ In hot. the feathery 
appendage that crowns many single-seeded 
seed-vessels , a particular form of calyx in 
composite plants, which exists in the form 
1 of a rudimentary cap, or membranous cortv 
! net, or of slender hairs, or in some other 
similar condition. The down of the dande- 
lion is a familiar instance of pappus in a 
state of beautiful division resembling fine 
feather.-. 

Pappy (pap'i), a. Like nap, soft; succulent. 
‘Tender and pappy flesh.’ Burnet 
Papuan (pap^u-an). n and a. One of or per- 
taining to a race of a dark brown colour, in- 
liabitiug the Indian Archipelago, so called 
from the Island of Papua or New Guinea. 
Papula (pap'u-la), n pi. PapulSB (pap'u-le). 

[ L ] A pimple ; a small elevation of the 
cuticle not containing a fluid nor suppurat- 
ing, commonly terminating in scurf. 
Papular, Papulose (pap'u-ldr. pap'Q-los), a. 
of or belonging to, resembling, or covered 
with papulsB or pimples. 

Papulous (pap'u-IuB), a. Same as Papu- 
lar. 

Papyraceous, Papyrean (pap-i-ra'shus, 
pa-piFe-an), a. Belonging to the papyrus 
or to papyri ; made of 
or resembling papyrus 
or paper. 

Fapyrine (pap'i-rm),n. 

See Parchment Paper 
under Taper. 

Papyrus (pa-pi'ius), n. 

[See Papek ] 1. A cy- 
peraceous plant, the 
Papyrus antxquorum, 
found in the south of 
Italy and elsewJiere, 
but especially in the 
valley of the Nile, the 
soft flower -stems of 
which afforded the 
most ancient material 
for writing upon An- 
other species, P. cor- 
ymbosus, or P. Pan- 
gorei, is much used In 
India for making mats. Egypt..iu PapyruM/»«- 
2 One of the written pyrus antt<fuorum). 
scrolls made of the 
papyrus found in various places, but more 
especially in £^pt. 

Par (par), n. [L. par. equal, whence pair 
and peer.] State of etiuality ; eciuallty In 
circumstances or in value.— Par, in com. is 
the state of the shares of a public under- 
taking when they are neither at a discount 
nor a premium— that is, when they may be 
purchased at the original price, or at par.^ 
Above par, at a premium —Below par, at a j 
iWmonni. —Par of exchan^, the established ' 
value of the coin or standard value of one I 



country expressed in the coin or standard 
value of another. 

Par (pttrt, n. Same as Parr. 

Para. A Greek preposition used as a prefix 
in words of Greek origin, and signifying po- 
sition close to, near, side by side, and hence 
correspondence of parts, as In parallel, 
parable, <fec. ; also, out of, beyond, or on the 
other side, &c. 

Para (pti'rk), n. [Turk., from Per. pdrah or 
pdreh, a piece ] The name of a small Turk- 
ish coin; it is the fortieth part of a piastre, 
and varies much in value, owing to the de- 
based and complicated condition of the 
Turkish coinage. It is equal to about 
sterling in Turkey, and sterling in 
Egypt. 

Parable t (paFa-bl), a. [L. 2 )arabilis, from 
paro, paratum, to prepare, provide.] Ca- 
pable of being procured. 

They were not well-wishers unto parable physick, 
remedies easily acquired, who derived medicines 
from the phoenix. Sir T. Browne. 

Parable (naFa-bl), n [Fr parabole, from 
L. parabola, from Gr pataholP, from para- 
balld, to throw beside, to (’onipare— prefix 
para, beside, and to throw j Originally, 
a comparison or similitude , now, specifi- 
cally, a fable or allegorical relation or repre- 
sentation of something real in life or nature, 
from whicli a moral is drawn for instruction. 
It is a species of fable, and differs from the 
apologue by narrating events which, though 
fictitious, might have happened in nature. 
The word also employeit in Scripture to 
signify a proverb, a proverbial or notable 
saying, a thing darkly or figuratively ex- 
pressed, a visible type or emblem. 

Shall not all these take up a fat able against him, 
and d taunting i>rovcrb against him, and ,say. Woe 
to him that incrcasetU that which Is not hu,! how 
long? and to him that ladeth himself with thick clay t 
Hab. ii. 6 

1 will open my mouth m a parable ; 1 wiU utter 
^ dark s.iyings of old. Ixxviii. a. 

Unto you It IS given to know the mystery of the 
kingdom of God , but unto them that are without, all 
these things are done in parables. Mark iv ii, 

, And his disciples came unto him, saying, DccUre 
unto us the parable of the tares Mat xiii. 36, 

Parable (pai’'a-bl), r.f pret & pp. paj'abled; 
pj)r parabliag To represent l)y a jiarable 

I hat was chiefly meant, which by the ancient sages 
w.is thus/.im/'^t<r' Milton. 

1 . [Gr. oaraooic, SO 
called from its axis 
being parallel to 
the side of the cone. 
See Parable ] A 
conic section aris- 
ing from cutting a 
cone by a plane 
parallel to one of 
its sides, descrilted 
on a plane surface 
as follows: — In the accompanying figure 
let tlie straight line B H, and the point F 
without it, be given in position ; then if, in 
the same plane with B u and F, any point 
p so move that pq, its perpendicular dis- 
tance from the given line, i.s always ecjual to 
PF. its distance from the given point, the 
line PAD described by the moving point is 
a parabola. The given line B H is called the 
directrix, and the given point F, the focus. 
The line FAC, drawn through the focus, 
pe^endicular to B H, is called the axis, or 
principal diameter, and any line d r, par- 
allel to it is called a diameter. The para- 
bola is the curve in which a cannon ball or 
other projectile would move, were it not for 
the resistance of the air; and hence the con- 
nection of the parabola with the general 
theory of projectiles. 

Parabole (pa-rab'd-le), n [See PARABLE.] 
In rhet. similitude; comparison. 

Parabolic (pa-ra-bol'ik), a. 1 Having the 
form or outline of a parabola; pertaining to 
or resembling a parabola; as, a parabolic 
curve : a parabolic conoid. — Parabolic 
conoid, the solid generated by the rotation 
of the parabola about Its axis. — Parabof to 
curve, an algebraic curve, of which the 
eriuation is of the form of y-a-hbx+cx^ 
+dx^+^'. Curves of this kind are fre- 
(liiently employed for the purpose of repre- 
senting a number of observations, or for ap- 
proximating to the areas of other curves.— 
Parabolic spindle, a sfilld generated by the 
rotation of the portion of a parabola cut off 
by a double orainate about such ordinate. 

Parabolic spiral or helicoid. Hee HSU- 
COIL. 2. Pertaining to a parable; pant 
bolical 


Parabola (pa l ab'o-iu), , 
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ParaboUoal (pa-ra-bol'ik-al), a. Parabolic; 
of the nature of a parable; having the char- 
acter of a parable. 'A parabolical descrip- 
tion.' South. 

PEirabOlloally (pa-ra-boVik-al-li), adv. 1. By 
way of parable. 

These words, notwlthst.inding' paraboltcally in- 
tended, admit no liberal inference. Str T. Browne. 

2. In the form of a parabola. 

ParaboUform (pa-ra-bol'i-form), a. Having 
the fonn of a parabola. ‘A parabolifonn 
curve. ’ Harris. 

ParaboHst (pa-rab'o-list), n. A writer or 
narrator of parables. Boothroyd. 

Paraboloid (pa-rab'ol-oid), n. [Parabola, 
and Gr. eidos, likeness.] The solid gener- 
ated by the revolution of a parabola about 
its axis; a parabolic conoid. 

Paraboloidal (par'a-bo-loid"al), a. Pertain- 
ing to or resembling a paraboloid. 

Paiucelsian (par-a-sel'si-an), n. A physician 
who follows the practice of Paracelsus, a 
Swiss physician of celebrity who lived at 
the close of the fifteenth century. 

Paraoelsian (par-a-sorsi-an), a. Denoting 
the medical practice of Pai-acelsus. 

Paracelsist (par-a-sersist), n. A Paracel- 
sian. 

Paracentesis ( par'a-sen-te^sis ), n. [Gr. 
parakentesis—para, through, and kenteo, to 
pierce.] In surg the perforation of a cavity 
of the body either with a trocar, lancet, or 
other suitable instrument, for thoevacuation 
of any effused fluid; the operation of tapping, 
as for ovarian dropsy. Dunglison. 
Paracentric, Paracentrical (par-a-sen'- 
trik, par-a-sen'trik-al), a. [Gr para, beyond, 
and kentron, centre. ] Deviating from circu- 
larity ; going out of the strict curve which 
wouhl form a circle.— Pamcfoitric curve, or 
paracentric, in geom. a curve having this 
property, that a body descending along it 
by the force of gravity will approach to, or 
recede from, a centre or fixed point by equal 
distances in equal times — Paracentric mo- 
tion or velocity, in astron the rate at which 
a planet approaches nearer to, or recedes 
farther from, the sun or centre of attraction 
in a given interval without reference to its 
motion in space, or to its motion reckoned 
in any other direction 

Paracentric (par-a-sen'trik), n. Same as 
Paracentric Curve See the adjective. 
Paracbronlsm (pa-rak'ron-izm), n [Gr. 
“para, beyond, and chro7W8, time.] An error 
in chronology by whicli an event is placed 
later than it should be, 
Paraclir08e(pai''a-krd8), rt. (Gr parachrnsis, 
false colouring- -pa m, beside, beyond, and 
chrosis, a colouring ] Jn 'numeral changing 
colour by exposure to the weather. 
Parachute (par'a-shot). n. [Kr , from parcr, 
to ward off, and chute, a fall ] In ballooning, 
an apparatus to prevent rapidity of descent. 



Parachute (Ganierin s Parachute descending}. 


It is usually of an umbrella shape, 20 or 80 
feet in diameter, and is attached to a bal- 
loon for the purpose of enabling an aeronaut, 
in case of danger, to drop from his balloon 
to the ground without sustaining injury. 
This Is effected by means of the resistance 
of the air, which causes the parachute to 
expand and thus diminishes tlio velocity of 
descent. While the balloon is ascending the 
parachute is like a closed umbrella. 
Paraclete (pai^'a-klet), n. [Gr varakHttos, 
from parakale6~para, to, and kaled, to call.] 
An advocate ; one called to aid or support ; 
hence, the Consoler, Comforter, or Interoes- 
•or, a term applied to the Holy Spirit. 

Paraolose (par'a-klfts), n. See Parolose. 
Paraoxnaetfo (par-aK-mas'tik), a. [Or. para, 
beyond, and aknH, the highest point.] In 


mod. gradually decreasing, as a distemper. 
Dunglison. 

Paraoresol (par-a-krfi'sol), n. See Crbsol. 
Paracrostlo (par-a-kros'tikX n. [Gr, para, 
beside, and akrostiehos, acrostic.] A poeti- 
cal composition in which the first verse 
contains, in order, all the letters which 
commence the remaining verses of the poem 
or division. 

Paracyanogen (par'a-8l-an"o-Jen), 71. [Pre- 
fix para, beside, and cyanogen. ] A substance 
formed by heating to redness the brown 
precipitate fonned by the decomposition 
of cyanogen with water or ammonia It is 
a dark brown powder. See Cyanogen. 
Parade (pa-iw), »» [¥r. parade, show, dis- 
play, a military parade, &c., from Sp. 
parada, a parade, a place for the exercise 
of troops, from L paro, paratus, to set or 
place in order, to prepare.] 1. Show; osten- 
tation; display. 

Be rich, but of your wealth make no parade. Swift, 
Nor lacked . 

Our table small parade of garden fruits, 

And whortle-berries from tiie mountain-side. 

H'^ordsworth. 

2. That which is displayed or disposed for 
display; a show; a pompous procession. 

The rites performed, the parson paid, 

In state return’d the grand parade. Swift. 

3. Military display; the assembly and orderly 
arrangement of troops for show, inspection, 
or the like. 

The cherubim . . . stood armed 
To their night-watches in warlike parade. Milton. 

4 The place where such display or assembly 
is held.- 6. A public walk. —6. Posture of 
defence; guard ‘When they are not in 
parade, and upon their guard.' Locke. [A 
French idiom.] 

Parade (pa-rad'), v.t pret. <fe pp. paraded; 
ppr parading. 1. To exhibit In a showy or 
ostentatious manner; to made a parade, dis- 
play, or show of 

There is a superfluity of erudition In bis novels that 
verges upon pedantry, liecausc it is sometimes pa- 
raded with an appear.ance of ostentation, and is in- 
troduced in season and out of season, hdm. A’rr-'. 

2 To assemble and array or marshal in mili- 
tary order ; as, the troops were paraded at 
the usual hour 

Parade (pa-rad'), v i. 1, To assemble and 
be marshalled in military order; to go about 
in military procession.— 2. To walk about 
for show; to walk to and fro in some public 
place. 

Paradigm (par'a-dim), 7i. [Gr, paradeigrna 
—para, and deigma, example, from mik- 
numi, to show. ] 1 An example ; a model 
‘The paradigms and patterns of all things.' 
Ondwortk —2. In gram, an example of a 
word, as a noun, adjective, or verb, in its 
various inflections. — 3. In rhet a general 
term, used by Greek writers in the sense of 
example or illustration, of wliich parable 
and fable are species. 

ParacUgmatlc, Paradlraiatlcal(par'a-dig- 

mat"ik, par'a-dig-mat"iK-al), a. Exemplary 
‘Those virtues . . . are paradigmatical.’ 
Dr. H More. 

Paradigmatic (par'a-dig-mat"ik), n. in 
theol. a name formerly given to a writer 
who narrated the lives of religious persons, 
by way of examples of Christian holiness. 
ParadlraiatlcaUy (par'a-dig-mat"ik-al-li), 
adv. In the way of example, 
Paradigmatlze (par-a-dig'ma-ti^. v.t. To 
set forth as a model or example. Hammond 
[Rare ] 

Paradisaic. Paradisaical (pa'ra-di-8a"ik, 
pa'ra-di-sa'uk-al), a. Pertaining to para- 
dise, or to a place of felicity; like paradise 
or what belongs to it. 

The paradisaical pleasures of the Mahometans 
consist in playing upon the flute and lyii^ with 
Hon ns. Gray, 

Paradlsal, Paradisial (pa'ra-dls-al. pa-ra- 
dis'l-al), a Same as /'OT'atfwaic. [Rare.] 
Paradise (pa'ra-dis), n. [L. paradisus, from 
Gr parade isos, a garden. Paradeisos is a 
Persian word, Zend pairidaeza, inclosed— 
pairi (Gr. pert), around, and daeza, a ram- 
part, bulwark, equivalent to Skr. deha, Gr. 
teichos, a wall, rampart. Littr^f ] 1. In Scrip. 
the garden of Eden, in which Adam and 
Eve were placed immediately after their 
creation.— 2. A place of bliss; a region of 
supreme felicity or delight.— 8. Heaven, or 
the blissful seat of sanctified souls after 
death. 

To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise. 

Luke xxiii. 43. 

4. In 7rudicBmlaroh.{a)asm9X\ private apM*t* 
ment or study, (ft) The garden of a con- 


vent. (c) An open court or area in front of 
a church. This use of the word has induced 
the supposition that the name parvis, still 
applied to the same place, is a corruption 
of paradise. 

Paradlsea (pa-ra-dis'e-a), n. A genus of 
conlrostral birds, the type of the family 
ParadiseidGO (which see). 

Paradiaeant (pa-ra-dls'e-an), a. Same as 
Paradisiacal. 

Paradlsed (pa'ra-dizd), p and a. Placed in 
paradise; enjoying felicity as if in paradise; 
having the delights of paradise. [Rare.] 
ParadiseldSB (pa'ra-di-8e"i-d6), n. pi. A fa- 
mily of birds, comprehending the birds of 
paradise, found chiefly in New Guinea and 
the neighbouring Islands, the males of which 
are remarkable for their splendid plumage. 
They are very closely allied to the crowa 
See Bird op Paradise. 

Paxadlsiacal (par'a-di-8i"ak-al), a. Pertain- 
ing or relating to paradise, or to a place of 
felicity ; suitable to or like paradise ; para- 
disaic. 

The summer is a kind of heaven, where we wander 
in a paradisiacal scene among groves and gardens. 

Pope, 

Paradisian (pa-ra-dis'i-an), a. Same us Pa- 
radisiacal. 

Paradisic, Paradisical (pa-ra-dls'ik, pa-ra- 
dis'ik-al), a. Same as Paradisiacal. 
Parados (paFa-dos), n. [Fr. , from parer, to 
defend, and dos, L. dorsum, the back.] Milit. 
an elevation of earth behind a fortified 
place to protect it from attack in the rear. 
Paradox (paFa-doks), n. [Gr. paradoxon, 
from para, beyond, and doxa, opinion, from 
dokeC), to think or suppose.] A tenet or pro- 
position contrary to received opinion; a 
statement or proposition which seems to be 
absurd, or at variance with common sense, 
or to contradict some previously ascertained 
truth, though, when properly Investigated, 
it may be found to be perfectly well 
founded. ‘ Old fond paradoxes to make 
fools laugh.’ Shale. 

A gloss there is to colour th.Ht paradox, and make 
it appear in show not to be altogether unreasonable. 

Hooker, 

—Mechanical paradox, a proposition to this 
effect:— ‘A part may be cut away from a 
given beam, so as to make the beam stronger 
than hetoTc.' — Hydrostatic paradox. See 
Hydrostatic. 

Paradoxalt (par-a-doks'al), a. Paradoxical, 

Bp. Hall. 

Paradoxical (par-a-doks'ik-al), a. 1. Having 
tlie nature of a paradox.— 2. Inclined to 
paradox or to tenets or notions contrary to 
received opinions : applied to persons. 

The proposition ajipears to me one of the most 
untenable that ever was advanced by a perverse or 
paradoxical intellect. Southey. 

Paradoxically (par-a-doks'l-kal-li), adv. lu 
a paradoxical manner, or in a manner seem- 
ingly absurd. 

ParadoxicalnesB (par-a-doks'i-kal-nes), n. 
state of being paradoxical. 

Paradoxology (par'a-dokB-ol"o-jl), n. 

[ Paradox, and Gr. It^os, discourse. ] The 
use of paradoxes. Sir T. Browne, 
Paradoxy (par'a-doks-l), n. The state of 
being paradoxical. Coleridge. 

Paradoxure <par-a-dok'8ur), n. [Paradox, 
and Gr. oura, a tail ] See PALM-CAT. 
Paradrome (par'a-drOm), n. [Gr. paradro- 
mos—para, beside, and dromos, a running.] 
Tn Gr. antiq. an uncovered space in which 
the wrestlers exercised. 

Parafifin, Paraffine (par'a-fln), n. [L. 
rum, little, and afinis, akin, from its resist- 
ance b* chemical re-agents.] A substance 
obtained from the dry distillation of wood, 
peat, bituminous coal, wax, <fec. It is a taste- 
less, inodorous, fatty matter, and resists 
the action of acids and alkalies. It is largely 
used in the manufacture of candles, which 
equal those of the finest wax The main 
source of paraffin in the United Kingdom Is 
bituminous shale. Paraffin is a mixture of 
various hydrocarbons, and receives its name 
from its remarkable chemical indifference, 
which is its characteristic feature. 

Paraffin ‘Oil (par' a- fin -oil), n. The oily 
matter which is given off In large quantity 
in the destructive distillation of bituminous 
shale. The lighter oils are used for lUuml- 
nating, and the heavier for lubricating pur- 
poses. ^ 

Paraffle (pa-rafa). ». [From Fr. para/e, a 
flourish after one b signature, ] Ostentatious 
display. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Parana (paFaj), ti. [Fr., from L.L. paratir 
cum, from L. par, equal. ] 1, In law, equality 


oh, chain; 4h, Sc. loch; g, ^o; 
VOL. Ill 


J, yob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing'; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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of name, blood, or dignity, but more espe- 
cially of land in a division among heirs.— 
2.t Birth; parentage. Chauoer. 
Paragenaflls (par-a-jen'e-sis), n. [Gr para, 
sideoy side with, and genesis, c^neration.] 
A term applied to the constitution of min- 
erals composed of ciwstals which have not 
assumed their normal crystalline structure, 
either because the crystals of one con- 
stituent mineral have been first formed and 
prevented the other constituents from as- 
suming their due form, or from all the con- 
stituents having been crystallized simul- 
taneously, thus mutually impeding the de- 
velopment of each other. 

Paragenio (par-a-jen'lk), a. fGr. para, along 
with, and root gen, to beget.] In hiol. 
originating with the germ or at the com- 
mencement of an individual’s existence: 
applied to bodies or parts having original 
or congenital peculiarities of structure, 
character, and the like. 

Paragoge (par'a-gO-Ji), n. [Gr paragOge, 
a drawing out, from paragd, to lead beside, 
to protract— jwara, beside, and agf), to lead ] 

1. The addition of a letter or syllable to the 
end of a word, as in the vulgar drownd for 
drown. In surg. the act of adapting the 
two extremities of a fractured bone to each 
other, or of restoring a luxated bone to its 
place; coaptation Dunglison 

Paraaogic, Paragogical (par-a-goj'ik, par- 
a-gofik-al), a. Pertaining to a paragoge ; 
lengthening a word by the addition of a 
letter or syllable.— /^araf/or)rtc letters, in the 
Semitic languages, letters which, by their 
addition to the ordinary form of tlie word, 
impart additional emphasis or mark some 
change in the sense. 

Paragon (par'a-gon), n [Old Vr. paragon. 
Mod, Fr. parangon, a paragon, from Sp. 
paragon, parangon, model, from the pre- 
positions para (Fr. par) con, in comparison 
with. ] 1 A model or pattern ; especially a 
model or pattern of superior excellence or 
perfection ; as, a paragon of beauty or elo- 
<iuence. 

He ri.ses before us as the paragon and epitome of 
a whole spiritual period, Carlyle 

2. t A companion; a fellow. 

Alone he rode without his paragon Spenser. 


3 t Emulation; a match for trial of excel- 
lence — 4 t A curious pattern in a garden. 
‘Gardens and groves exempt from para- 
gons. ' Chapman. 

Paragon (par'a-gon), v t [Sp paragonar. 
It. paragonare, to compare, to equal; Fr. 
parangonner. See tlie noun.] 1. To com- 
pare; to parallel; to mention in competition. 

‘ If thou with Ceesar paragon again my man 
of men.’ Shak —2. To admit comparison 
with; to rival; to equal ~3 t To go beyond; 
to excel; to surpass ‘ A maid that para- 
gons description. ’ Shak. 

Taragont (par'a-gon), v t To pretend to 
comparison or equality with, Skeltoji. 
Paragram (par 'a- gram), n. [Gr. ^ara- 
grarnma, that which one writes beside — 
para, beside, and gramma, a writing.] A 
play upon words, or a pun A ddison. 
Paragrammatist (par-a-gram’mat-ist), n. 
A punster. Addison 

Paragraph (paria-graf), n. [Fr. paragraphs, 
from Gr. paragraphs. . a mar^nal note; para- 
grapho, to wnte near or beyond the text— 
para, beyond, and grapho, to write.] 1. A 
mar^nal note placed to call attention to 
something in a text or Indicate a change of 
subject; the character ^ used as a refer- 
ence, or to mark a division —2. A distinct 
part of a discourse or writing; any portion 
or section of a writing or chapter which re- 
lates to a particular point, whether consist- 
ing of one sentence or many sentences A 
paragraph is sometimes marked thus, 

But more generally a paragraph is distin- 
guished only by a break in the composition 
or lines. Hence— 3. A short passage; a brief 
notice, as in a newspaper and the like. 
Paragraph (paria-gi-af), v. t. l. To form into 
or write in paragraphs.— 2. To mention or 
speak of in a paragraph. 

Warburton paragraphed him in the Dunciad. 

Blackwoodl s Mag. 

Paragraphic, Paragraphical (par-a-graf- 
ik, par-a-grarik-al), a. Pertaining to a par- 
agraph; consisting of or exhibiting para- 
^apbs or short divisions or breaks in writ- 

Paragraphlcally (par-a-graf'ik-al-li), adv. 
By or with paragraphs. 

Paragraphist (para-graf-ist), n. One who 
writes paragraphs; one who divides into 
paragraphs. 



Paraguay Tea {Ilex para- 
gnayensts). 


Paragraphlatioalt (paria-gra-flst^ik-al), a. 

Same as Paragraphic. Beau. Je FI. 
Paraguay Tea (paPa-gwa t3),n. The leaves 
of the llexjga- 
raguayensis, 
used in South 
America as a 
substitute for 
tea The in- 
fusion pre- 
pared from 
the powdered 
leaves has 
an agreeable, 
slightly aro- 
matic odour, 

Is rather bit- 
ter and resto- 
i-ative, and 
very ref resil- 
ing; but if it 
is too largely 
indulged in 
it debilitates 
the nervous 
system. Called also Mats. See ILBX. 
Paralha (pa-ra-e'ba), n. A Brazilian plant 
of the genus Simaruba, the 5 versicolor of 
St. Hilaire. It possesses such excessive bit- 
terness that no insects will attack it. The 
Brazilians use an linfusion in brandy as a 
specific against the bite of serpents, and 
also employ it with great success to cure 
lousy diseases. 

Parallle,t n. Apparel Chaucer 
Parakeet (paria-ket), n. Same as Parrakeet. 
ParalelpslB, Paralipsis (par-a-iip'sis), n. 
See Faralepsis 

Paralepsis, Paralepsy (par-a-lep'sis, par- 
a-lep'si), n. [Gr. paraleipsis, omission —para, 
beyond or by, and leipO, to leave.] In rhet. 
a pretended or apparent omission; a figure 
by which a speaker pretends to pass by 
what at the same time he really mentions, 
in order to impress the hearers with indig- 
nation, pity, &c. The following sentence is 
an example : ‘ I do not speak of my op- 
ponent’s meanness and cowardice; 1 make 
no allusion to his malignity and treachery; 
I take no notice of his inhuman conduct.’ 
Paralian (pa-ra'li-an), n. [Gr. paralos, near 
the sea— beside, and hah, halos, the 
sea. ] A dweller near the sea. [Hare.] 
Paralipomena (par'a-li-pom"e-na), n [Gr. 
paraleipoinena, things omitted, from para- 
hipo, to omit -para, beyond, and leipo, to 
leave ] Things omitted; a supplement con- 
taining things omitted in the preceding 
work. The books of Chronicles are so called. 
Parallactic, Parallactical (par-al-iak'tik, 
par-al-lak'tik-al), a Pertaining to the par- 
allax of a heavenly body. 

Parallax (par'al-laks). n. [Gr. parallaxis, 
from parallassO, to vary, to decline or wan- 
der — para, beyond, and allassO, to change ] 

1 The apparent displacement or change of 
position of an object when viewed from dif- 
ferent places. Thus 
an observer at A sees 
an object B in line 
with an object at c, 
but when he moves 

to P it appears in line with E, and seems 
to have gone backward. This apparent 
alteration of position is called parallax, 
and is measured by the angle abd, which 
is the angle of parallax or parallactic angle. 
Specifically, inastroii. the difference between 
the position of any celestial object as viewed 
from the surface of the earth, and that which 
it would have when viewed from the centre 
of either the earth or the sun.— Annual 
parallax, the change of place in a heavenly 
body, in consequence of being viewed at 
opposite extremities of the earth’s orbit. 
Or it is the difference in the place of a hea- 
venly body, as seen from the earth and 
from the sun. —Binocular parallax, the 
difference between the position of an object 
as seen by one eye and that in which 
it is seen by the other, the head remain- 
ing unmoved —Diurnal parallax, the dif- 
ference between the place of a celestial 
body as seen from the surface and from 
the centre of the earth, at the same instant; 
or diurnal paraUax is an arc of the heavens 
intercepted between the true place of a star 
(as seen from the earth’s centre), and its 
apparent place as seen from the earth’s sur- 
face. This parallax is greatest in the hori- 
zon, and diminishes as the altitude increases; 
for in the zenith a star has no parallax at 
aB.— G eocentric paralUbX. Same as Diurnal 
Parallax. —HelwcerUric parallax. Same as 


AfimuilPamllax.— Horizontal parall€ix,t3i9 
geocentric parallax of the sun, moon, or a 
planet when in the horizon.— Para Wao; in 
altitude, the parallax of a heavenly body 
when elevated above the horizon— 2. In op- 
tics, the non-coincidence of the cross fibres of 
a telescope with the focus of the eye-glass. 
—Angle of parallax, the angle which the 
axes of the eyes, when directed towards an 
object, form with it at their point of con- 
tact. This angle becomes greater as the 
object is nearer. 

Parallel (pa'ra-lel), a. [Gr. paralUlos—para, 
side by side, and allsldn, of one another.] 
1 In geom. extended in the same direction, 
and in all parts equally distant. One body 
or line is parallel to another when the sur- 
faces of the bodies or the lines are at an 
equal distance throughout the whole length. 
— Parallel coping, in building, coping of 
equal thickness throughout, it is used to 
cope Inclined surfaces, such as gables, Ac.— 
Parallel forces, forces which act in direc- 
tions parallel to each othor.— Parallel lines 
or parallels, (a) are defined by Euclid to be 
‘straight lines which are in the same plane, 
and being produced ever so far both ways, 
do not meek' (h) Milit same as Parallel, 
7 —Parallel motion, (a) the name given to a 
contrivance invented by Watt, for convert- 
ing a reciprocating circular motion into an 
alternating rectilinear motion. The chief 



I'art t)f Beam of Condensing Engine, 
rt frf. Parallel motion, e, Piston-rod. f Pump-rod, 

use to which the parallel motion is applied, 
is to connect the pump-rod and piston-rod 
of a steam-engine with the working beam, 
in such a manner that while the points of 
the beam, to which these rods are attached, 
move in arcs of circles, the rods are made to 
move up and down in a straight line parallel 
to the sides of the cylinder. Various modes 
of iiroducing this are now in use. (b) In 
music, the movement of two or more parts 
at fixed intervals, as in a succession of thirds 
or sixths. —Parallel roads, in geol. a pheno- 
menon observed in Glen Roy and some other 
valleys of the Scottish Highlands, exhibit- 
ing very distinctly a series of parallel and 
nearly horizontal lines running along the 
sides of the hills, and entering many of the 
lateral glens, at levels from a few to several 
hundred feet above the general bed of the 
valley. They are supposed to have been 
formed by the action of a lake, whose waters 
were successively loyfered.— Parallel rod, in 
locomotive engines, a rod that connects the 
crank-pins of the driving-wheels.— 
ruler, a mathematical instrument for draw- 
ing parallel lines, formed of two equal 
rulers, connected by two cross-bars of equal 
length, movable about iolnts, so that while 
the distance between the two rulers is in- 
creased or diminished, their edges always 
remain parallel. ITie best parallel rulers are 
those whose bars cross each other, and turn 
on a joint at their intersection.— ParnWef 
sailing, sailing on a parallel of latitude.— 
Parallel sphere. See Sphere.— 2. Having 
the same direction or tendency; running in 
accordance with something. 

When honour runs parallel with the laws of God 
and our country, It cannot be too much cherished. 

Addison. 

8. Continuing a resemblance through many 
particulars ; like ; similar ; equal in all es- 
sential parts; as, & parallel OMe; u parallel 
passage in the Evangelists. 

Parallel (pa'ra-lel), n. 1. A line which 
throughout its whole extent is equidistant 
from another line. 

Who made the spider parallels design, 

Sure as De Molvre, without rule or iTneT Pope. 

2. One of the circles on a sphere parallel to 
its equator ; in geog. a line on the globe 


Fite, fir, fat, fgll; m§, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, rnttve; tiibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. almne; y. Sc. fey. 
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or on a map marking the latitude; a circle 
or part of a circle parallel to the equator. 
■—Parallels of altitude, in astron, are small 
circles of the sphere parallel to the horizon; 
also called cUmacanterH. — Parallels of de- 
clination are small circles of the celestial 
sphere parallel to the equator.— -3. Direc- 
tion conformable to that of another line. 
‘Lines that from their parallel decline.’ 
Garth. Conformity continued through 
many particulars or in all essential points; 
resemblance; likeness. 

'Twixt earthly females and the moon 
All parallels exactly run. Swift. 

A Comparison made ; as, to draw a parallel 
between two characters 

He runs a laboured parallel between Schiller, 
Goethe, and Kotzebue; one is more this, one is more 
that. Carlyle 


6. Anything equal to or resembling another 
in all essential particulars ; a coimterpart. 

None but thyself can be thy parallel. Pope. 

7. MiXit. a trench cut in the ground before a 
fortress, parallel to its defences, for the pur- 
pose of covering the besiegers from the 
guns of the place —8. In printing, a mark of 
reference ( thus 1| ), used to direct attention 
to marginal and foot notes. 

Parallel (pa'ra-lel), v.t. pret & pp. j>a- 
ralleled; ppr. paralleling (also with ll in the 
second place). 1. To i)lace so as to keep the 
game direction, and at an equal distance 
from something else; to make parallel; to 
make confonnable. 

His life is paralleled 

Even with the stroke and line of his great justice. 

.Shaft 

2. To be etiual to; to resemble in all essential 
points; to match; to correspond to. 

For rapes and ravishment he parallels Nessus. 

Shak. 

3. To show or furnish an equal to. 

Well may we fight for her whom wc know well. 

The world's large spaces caanot parallel. Shak. 

4 To compare. 

I paralleled more than once our idea of substance 
with the Indian plnlnsnplicr's he-knew-not what, 
which supported the tortoise. Locke 

Parallel (pa'ra-lel), v.i To be like or equal; 
to agree. 

Sound paralleleth in many other things with the 
sight, Bacon 

Parallelable ( pa'ra-lel-a-bl ), a. That may 
be equalle<l Bp. Hall [Rare ] 
Parallelepiped Hee Parallelopipep. 
Parallellnerved, ParallelivenoBe (pa-ra- 
lel'i-nervd, pa'ra-lel-i-ven" 08 ), a In hot. 
having the lateral ribs of the leaf straight, 
as in Alnm glutinom\ having the veins of 
leaves straight and almost parallel but 
united at the summit, as in grasses. 

ParaUeUsm (pa'ra-lel-izm). n. 1 State of 
being pM-i\\le\.~-Parallelmn qf the earth’s 
axis, that position of the terrestrial axis by 
•which, in its annual motion round the sun, 
it preserves at all times the same direction, 
as if the orbital movement had no existence, 
and is carried round parallel to itself , point- 
ing always to the same vanishing point in 
the sphere of the fixed stars. — 2. Resem- 
blance, or an instance of resemblance, in a 
number of important particulars; corre- 
spondence, as of passages in imagery, sense, 
or grammatical construction. ’Parallel- 
isms in sentences, in words, and in the order 
of words. ’ Paley — 3 A comparison ‘ I’o 
draw a parallelism between that ancient 
and this more modern nothing.’ OlanvUle 

ParalleliBtlC (pa'ra-lel-ist"ik), a. Of the 
nature of or involving parallelism. 

Parallelize (pa'ra-lel-iz), v.t. To render 
parallel. 

ParallellesB (pa'ra-lel-les), a. Matchless. 
Beau, ds FI. 

Parallelly (pa'ra-lel-li), adv. In a parallel 
manner; with parallelism 

Parallelogram ( pa-ra-lel'6-gram ),n. [ Or. 
paralUlogrammoyi—paralUlos, parallel, and 
gramniB, a stroke in writing, from grapho, 
to write.] 1. In geom. a 
four - sided figure com- ■ — ~ 

posed of straight lines, 
and having its opposite 

sides parallel and equal. 

2. Popularly, a quadri- 
lateral figure of more length than breadth. 
A right-angled parallelogram is usually 
termed a rectangle, and when it is both 
rectangular and equilateral it is called a 
square.— Parallelogram of forces, in irnch. 
the name given to a theorem in the con>- 
positlon of forces to this effect: ‘Any two 
forces, acting at the same point, and repre- 
sented In magnitude and direction by two 


straight lines, are equivalent to a third 
force, which is represented in magnitude 
and direction by tne diagonal of the paral- 
lelogram constructed with the two lines as 
its adjacent sides.’ 

Parallelogrammatlc (pa-ra-Iel'6-gram- 
mat"ik), a. Relating to a parallelogram. 
ParaUelogrammlo,Parallelogrammical 

(pa-ra-leTo-gram"ik, pa-ra-ler6-gram"ik-al), 
a. Having the properties of a parallelo- 
gram. 

Parallelopiped, Parallelepiped (pa-ra- 
lel'd-pi-ped, pa-ra-lere-pi-peo), n. [The first 
form is incorrect. From Gr ‘parallelepipe- 
don—paralUlos, parallel, ejnpedos, plane, 
superficial, epipedon, a plane surface, 
from epi, on, pedon, 
ground.] In geom. a 
regular solid whose 
shies are six parallelo- 
grams of which the 
opposite are similar, 
parallel, and equal to each other, or a 
prism whose base is a parallelogram. A 
brick IK a familiar example of this body. 

Parallelopldedon(pa-rH-ler6-pi"ped-on),n. 
Same as Parallelopiped. Also, and more 
correctly, Paralleleptpedon. See above. 

Paralogical (par-a-loj'ik-al), a. Character- 
ized by paralogism or incorrect reasoning ; 
ilh igical ‘ Paralogical doubt. ’ Sir T. Browne. 

Paralogism (pa-ral'o-jism), n. [Gr. paralo- 
gismos~-para, beyond, and logismos, reason- 
ing, from logos, discourse, reason.] In logic, 
a fallacious argument or false reasoning; an 
error committed in demonstration when a 
consequence is drawn from principles which 
are false, or though true, are not proved ; 
or when a proposition is passed over that 
should have been proved by the way. ‘ A 
paralogism not admittable, a fallacy that 
dwells not in a cloud.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Paralogize (pa-ral'o-jiz), v.i. pret. <fe pp. 
paraksjized; ppr paralogizing [See above.] 
'fo reason falsely 

Paralogy (pa-raro-Ji), n. False reasoning ; 
paralogism Sir T. Browne. 

Paralysatlon (par'a-liz-a"8hon), n. The act 
of paralysing 

Paralyse (pai^'a-llz), v t pret. & pp. para- 
lysed; ppr. paralysing I'o affect with par- 
alysis or palsy ; to unnerve ; to destroy or 
impair physical or mental energy. 

Paralysis (pa-raTi-sis), n. [Gr paralysis, 
from paralyo, to loosen, dissolve, weaken— 
para, beside, and lyo, to loose ] A loss or 
diminution of the power of motion affecting 
any part of the body ; a loss or suspension 
of muscular power or action, or a loss of 
sensation in any part of the body; palsy. 
In general one side only is affected, or the 
upper or lower extremities. Whatever de- 
bilitates the system may produce paralysis; 
it is also produced by pressure upon certain 
parts of the brain and spinal marrow. It 
frequently produces a distortion of the 
mouth or eye, the speech becoming indis- 
tinct, and the judgment often impaired. 

Paralytic, Faral^lcal (par-a-lit'ik, par-a- 
lit'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to paralysis; re- 
sembling paralysis — 2. Affected with para- 
lysis or palsy ‘ The cold, shaking, paralytic 
hand ’ Prior.— 3. Inclined or tending to 
paralysis 

Paral 3 rtlc (par-a-lit'ik), n. A person affected 
with palsy. Bp. Hall. 

Paralyze (parA-liz'), v.t. Same as Para- 
lyse. 

Paramagnetic (par'a-mag-net"ik), a. A 
term proposed by Faraday as a substitute 
for maqnetic in contradistinction to dia- 
magnetic. 

Faramairnetism (par-a-mag'net-izm), n. 
Magnetism as opposed to dianuignetism. 

Paramatta (par -a -mat' ta), n. A light 
twilled dress fabric, the weft of which is 
combed merino wool and the warp cotton. 
Said to have been made originally with 
wool brought from Paramattain Australia. 
Also written Paramat 

Parament (par'a-ment), n. [Sp. paramento, 
ornament, from parar, L. parare, to pre- 
pare, adorn.] The furniture, hangings, and 
ornaments of an apartment, especially of a 
room of state. Weale. 

Paramento t (par-a-men't6), n. [See Para- 
MENT.] Ornament; decoration. 

There were cloaks, gowns, cassocks, 

And other paramentos. Beau Gr FI. 

Parameter (pa-ram'et-er), n. [Fr. param^tre 
— Gr. para, beside, and rmtron, measure.] 
In geom. a constant straight line belon^g 
to each of the three come sections, other- 
wise called the latus rectum. In the para- 


bola the parameter of the axis is the double 
ordinate drawn through the focus ; also, the 
parameter of any diameter is a thh^ propor- 
tional to the abscissa and its corresponoing 
ordinate, or it is a straight line quadruple 
of the distance between the vertex of the 
diameter and the directrix. In the ellipse 
and hyperbola the parameter of a diameter 
is a third proportional to that diameter and 
its conjugate. The term is also used ip a 
general sense to denote the constant quan- 
tity which entew into the equation of a 
curve.— Parameters of the orbits, in astron. 
the name formerly given to what are now 
generally termed the elements of the orbits. 

Paramo (I>tt'ra-m6), n. Tlie name given in 
South America to a mountainous district 
covered with stunted trees, exposed to the 
winds, and in which a damp cola perpetually 
prevails. Brands dr Cox. 

Paramorpll (par'a-morf), n. [Or. para, 
beside, and morphi, shape. ] In mimral. 
a psoudomorph formed by paramorphlsra. 
See PSEUDOMORPH, PARAMORPIIISM. 

Paramorphlsm (par-a-mor'flzm), n. In 
mineral, a term applied to designate a 
variety of pseudomorphism, or one of the 
processes hy which pseudomorphism is ef- 
fected, in which a change of the molecular 
structure of the mineral takes place without 
alteration of external form or chemical con- 
stitution. An example is seen in the mono- 
clinic crystals of fused sulphur, which gradu- 
ally become opaiiue, and are then found to 
be made up of crystalline particles having 
the trimetric form of sulphur crystallized 
from fusion at a low temperature. See 
PSEUDOMORPH. 

Paramorplious (par-a-mor'fus), a. Of or 
pertaining to paramorphlsm; formed by 
paramorphism. 

Paramoudra (par-a-mou'dra). n. [Accord- 
ing to Page the vernacular Irish name.] A 
peculiar flint, the gigantic potstoiie, common 
in the chalk near N orwich and Belfast. These 
flints appear to have been zoophytes allied 
to the sponges. 

Paramount (par'a-mount), a. [Norm.paro- 
mont, also peramont, above— par or per, 
through, completely, and amont, above. See 
Amount.] l Superior in power or jurisdic- 
tion; as, lord paramount, the supreme lord 
of a fee, or of lands, tenements, and heredit- 
aments In England the sovereign is lord 
paramount, of whom all the land in the 
kingdom is supposed to bo held. But in some 
cases tlie lord of several manors is called the 
lord paramount— 2. Eminent; of the high- 
est order. 

Jiihii a Chamber was hanged upon a gibbet raised 
a stage higher in the midst of a square gallows, as a 
traitor paramoHut, Bacon. 

3 Superior to all others ; as, private interest 
is wauaWy paramount to all other considera- 
tions. 

Their paramount duty is to consult for the interests 
of the whole. Brougham. 

Paramount (par'a-mount), n. The chief; 
the highest in rank or order. ‘ Their 
mighty paramount.’ Milton. 
Paramountcy (par'a-mount- si), n. The 
condition or rank of being paramount 
Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Paramountly (par'a-mount-li), adv In a 
paramount manner. Coleridge. 

Paramour (par'a-mor), n. [Fr. par amour, 
with love— par =L. per, by, Fr, amour, L. 
amor, love.] 1. 1 A lover; a wooer. 

Upon the floor 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies sat. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour Sptnser. 

2.t A mistress. Shak.—Z. According to pre- 
sent usage, one who takes the place of a 
husband or wife without possessing the 
rights. 

Parangon (pa-ran'gon), n. (Fr. See 
Paragon. ] A variety of black marble 
which the ancients obtained from Egypt 
and Greece. Worcester. 

Parantlllne (par'an-thin), n. A species of 
scapollte. 

Para-nut (par'a-nut), n. [From the town 
of Para, in Brazil.] The Brazil-nut. 

Paranympll (por'a-nimf), n [Or. paranym- 
phos—para, by, and nymphe, a bride or 
spouse.] 1. In ancient Greece, a bridesman; 
one who accompanied the bridegroom in 
bringing home the bride. Milton.— % One 
who coimtenances and supports another. 

Sin hath got a paranympk and a solicitor, a 
warrant, and an advocate. Jtr. Taylor. 

Parapegm (par'a-pem), n. [Gr, parapigma, 
anytning fixed beside or near a tablet~^m, 
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beside, and ^gnymi, to fix. ] A brazen 
tablet fixed to a pillar, on which laws and 
proclamations were anciently engraved ; 
also, a tablet set in a public place, contain- 
ing an account of the rising and setting of 
the stars, eclipses, seasons, &c. 

Raurapet (par'a-pet), w. [\\,. j^rapetto — 
parare (Fr. parer), to ward off, to guard, 
and petto (L pectus), the breast. ] Lit. a 
wall or rampart to the breast or breast 
high: (a) muit. a wall, rampart, or eleva- 
tion of earth to cover the soldiers from the 
attacks of the enemy in front; a breast- 
work. About half-way up the inner side is 
a ledge called a banquette, which is mounted 
by the troops when they are about to fire 
(&) In arch, a wall or structure placed at 
the edges of platforms, balconies, roofs of 
houses, sides of bridges, <fec , to prevent 
people from falling over. They are some- 
times plain and sometimes ornamental 
Parapeted (par'a-pet-ed), a Furnished 
with a parapet Quart Rev 
Paraph (par'af), n [Fr. para/e, jiaraphe, 
from Gr. para, beside, and graphO, to write. 
An abbreviation of paragraph. ] The figure 
formed by a flourish of a pen at the conclu- 
sion of a signature, formerly used as a pro- 
vision against forgery 

In some countries (as m Spam), the paraph is still 
a usual addition to a signature. Brandr Cnx 


Paraph (par'af), V. t I’o add a paraph to ; 
hence, to sign, especially with the initials 
‘Signed or paraphed by Count Nesselrode.’ 
Times newspaper. 

Faraphema (par-a-feFna), n. Same as 
Paraphernalia 

Paraphernal (par-a-f6r'nal), a Pertaining 
to or consisting in parapliernalia ; as, para- 
phernal property. Bouvier 
Paraphernalia ( pjii'a-fer-na"li-a), n. pi. 
[L L. paraphernalia bona, wife’s own goods; 
Gr. parapherna, what a bride has over and 
above her dower— para, beyond, and pherne, 
a dowry, portion, from phero, to bear, to 
bring.] In law, that which is reserved to a 
wife over and above her dower or dotal por- 
tion. It includes all the personal apparel 
and ornaments which she iiossesses and has 
used during marriage, and which aresuitable 
to her rank and condition of life. Wharton. 
2. Personal attire of a showy or accessary 
description ; also, fittings up, e<|uipments, 
&c., of an apartment or house with a view 
to parade, or put on or brought togetlier 
for ostentation’s sake; appendages; orna- 
ments ; trappings. Disraeli 
Paraphimo^S (par'a-fl-m6"sis), n. [Gr. 
para, about, and phirnoO, to bridle.] In 
med. strangulation of the glans penis owing 
to the opening of the prepuce being too 
naiTow to allow it to be drawn from behind 
it. Dunglison. 

Paraphonla (par-a-fo'ui-a), n. [Gr. para, 
beside, and phone, voice ] 1. In music, a 

melodic progression hy the only consonances 
recognized in the Greek music, namely, 
fourths and fifths.— 2 An alteration of voice. 
Paraphrase (par'a-fraz), n. [Gr paraphra- 
sis— para, beside, and phrasis, phrase, j 1 A 
restatement of a text, passage, or work, 
giving the sense of the original in other 
words, generally for the sake of clearer 
and fuller exposition ; the setting forth in 
clearer and ampler terms of the significa- 
tion of a passage or work When the original 
is in a foreign language translation and 
paraphrase may be combined. 

In ^rafhrase, or translation with latitude, the au- 
thor s words arc not so strictly foUowctl as liis sense. 

Drydfn 

2. A sacred song or hymn on a selected por- 
tion of Scripture; as, the paraphrases ap- 
pended to the metrical version of the Psalms 
in the Scottish Bildes. 

Paraphrase (par'a-fr^.), v t pret & pp. 
paraphrased; ppr paraphrasing. To ex- 
plain, interpret, or translate with latitude; 
to unfold the sense of an author with more 
clearness and particularity than it is ex- 
pressed in his own words. 


We are put to construe and paraphrase our own 
words, to free ourselv«s from the ignorance and 
malice of our adversaries Stillinj^eet. 


Paraphrase (par'a-fraz), ui. To interpret 
or explain amply; to make a paraphrase. 

Where translation is impracticable, they may para- 
phrase. Felton. 

Paraphrast (paPa-frast), n. [Gr. paraphras- 
es See Pa BA PHRASE.] One who para- 
phrases ; one who explains or translates in 
words more ample and clear than the word 
of the author. 

Paraphrastic, Paraphrastioal (par-a- 


fras'tik, par-a-fras'tik-al), a. Having the 
character of a paraphrase ; free, clear, and 
ample in explanation ; explaining or trans- 
lati^ in words more clear and ample than 
those of the author ; not verbal or literal. 
‘ He Is sometimes too paraphrastioal. ' John- 
son. 

Paraphrastically (par-a-fras'tik-al-li), adv. 
In a paraphrastic manner. 

Chapman, in his translation of Homer, professes to 
have done it somewhat paraphrastically. Drydeti 

Paraphrenitis (par'a-fre-ni"tl8), n. [Gr. 
para, beside, near to, and phrenitis, deliri- 
um.] An inflammation or the diaphragm: 
BO named because it produces effects similar 
to those produced by phrenitis, frenzy, or 
inflammation of the brain. Arhuthnot. 
ParaphrosyTae (par-a-fros'i-ne), n. [Gr. 
paraphrosgne, a wandering of mind, from 
paraphron, deranged— para, beyond, and 
phren, the mind.] Mental derangement; 
delirium. Diinglison 

Paraphy8l8(par-afi-8i8),/i. pi. Paraphyses 

(par-afM-sez) [Gr., a side-piocess— para, 
beyond, and physis, nature, growth.] A term 
used in describing mosses, applied to any of 
the sessile, ovate, abortive bodies placed 
below the theca. 

Paraple^, Paraplegy (par-a-pi6'ji-a, paF- 
a-ple-ji), n. [Gr paraplegia, paralysis- 
para, beyond, and plege, stroke, frompfrmi, 
to smite.] That kind of palsy which affects 
tlie lower part of the body, including the 
bladder and rectum. It is usually caused 
by disease of the spinal cord. Dungli.son. 
Farapodium (par-a-po'di-um), 71. pi. Para- 
podia ( par-a-p6'di-a ). [Gr para, beside, 
and pous, podos, the foot.] One of the un- 
articulated lateral locomotive processes or 
foot-tubercles of many of the Annelida 
Parapopliysis(par-a-pof'i-8i8),«. [Gr. para, 
beside, and apoph7jsis, an outgrowth, an off- 
shoot — apo, away, and physis, growth. ] In 
compar. anat. a name given to the trans- 
veiTie process of an ideal typical vertebra; 
also, the name of the vertebral processes of 
Ashes which extend outwards, or outwards 
and downwards 

Paxapoplexy (par-ap'o-plek-si), n.[Gr. para, 
beside, near, and apoplixia, apoplexy.] A 
sleepy state resembling apoplexy; false 
apoplexy. 

Paraquet (par-a-ket'), 7i. A parrakeet. 
Parasang (paFa-sang), n [Gr parasangea, 
Per, farsa7ig, a parasang ] A Persian mea- 
sure of length, which Herodotus states to 
be 30 stadia, and (reckoning 8 stadia to the 
English mile) e(]ual to 3| English miles 
But in different times and places it has been 
30, 40, or 60 stadia. 

Parascene, Parascenium (par-a-sen', par- 
a-se'iii-um), n [Gx. para, beyond, aud«A^/ic?, 
the stage in a theatre.] In Rom. antiq the 
place beyond the stage of a theatre, used by 
the actors as a dressing-room; the tiring- 
room. 

ParasceuaBtic (par'a-8uas"tik), a. [Gr. 
paraskeuastikos, frompreflx^ara, mdskeuS, 
equipment ] Preparatory. [Rare ] 
Parascevet (par-a-se've), n. [Gr. paraakeud, 
preparation j 1 Preparation. Don7ie . — 
2. The Sabbath-eve of the Jews. 

It was the parasceve, winch is the Sabbath -eve. 

Mark xv 42, Rhenish trans. 

Faraseleae (par'a-8e-ie"ue), n. pi. Parase- 



Faraselena*. 


lena (par'a-ge-16"nfi). [Or. para, about or 
near, and silBni, the moon. ] A mock moon ; 


a luminous ring or circle encompassing the 
moon, in which sometimes are other bright 
spots bearing some resemblance to we 
moon. Two or more rings may sometimes 
be seen at once, particularly in the polar 
regions, where the phenomenon appears 
with great brilliancy. Paraselenco are ana- 
logous to the parhelia or mock suns, and 
are supposed to depend upon the presence 
of innumerable minute crystals of ice, which 
multiply the image of the moon. See Par- 
helion. 

Parasite (par'a-slt), n. [Fr. parasite, from 

L. parasitus, from Gr. paraaitos, one who 
eats beside or at the table of another, a par- 
asite, a toady— j?ara, beside, and sitos, food.} 
One that frequents the tables of the rich 
and earns his welcome by flattery; a trencher 
friend; a hanger-on ; a dependant companion; 
a fawning flatterer; a sycopliant. 

Thou, with trembling fear, 

Or like a fawning parasite, obey’bt. Milton. 

Hence, (a) an animal that lives upon or in, 
and at the expense of, other animals, (b) A 
plant which gi’ows upon another plant, and 
feeds upon its juices. See PARASITIC. 
Parasitic (par-a-slt'ik), a. 1. Of the nature 
of a parasite; fawning for bread or favours; 
meanly dependent on others for support; 
acting the sycophant or low hanger-on. 
‘Parasitic preachers.' Milton. - 2. In hot. 
and zool. growing or living as a parasite 
grows. ~ Parasitic a7ii7nals, those animal 
forms which attach themselves to the ex- 
terior, or inhabit various situations in the 
interior of the bodies of other animals. 
They are of various kinds and degrees of 
organization, and belong to different groups 
of the animal kingdom, ranging from the 
Protozoa even to the Vertebrata. The tape- 
worm and the ordinary louse are familiar 
examples of parasitic animals.— Pa^'am’tic 
platits are those which grow upon the living 
partsof other plants, from whose juices they 
derive their nutriment, a circumstance by 
which they are immediately distinguished 
from false parasites or epiphytes, which 
merely flx themselves upon other plants 
without deriving food from them. The 
mistletoe is a familiar example of a true par- 
asite. Parasitic plants, properly so called, 
are very numerous, and belong to various 
parts of the vegetable kingdom —3. In 
philol. attached to a word erroneously or by 
false analogy; thus d in vulgar droitmd, t in 
margent are pai'asitic. 

Parasitical (par-a-sit'lk-al), a. Same as 

Parasitic 

Parasitically (par-a-sit'ik-al-li), adv. In the 
manner of a parasite; in a flattering or 
wheedling manner ; by dependence on an- 
other. Sir T nerhe7't. 

Parasiticalness (par-a-sit'ik-al-nes), n. 
Quality of being parasitical. [Rare ] 
Parasiticide (par-a-sit'i-sid), n. [E. j)ara- 
sitc, and L. ccedo, to kill.] Any agent for 
destroying parasites on the bodies of ani- 
mals or vegetables 

Parasitism ( paria-slt-izm ), 71. 1 , The be- 
haviour or manners of a parasite. 

Their high notion, we nitlier believe, falls a.s low 
as court parasitism, supjiosing all men to be ser- 
vants but the king Milton. 

2. The state or condition of being a parasite 
on animals or plants. 

Haeckel regards the Grcgarina; as Amoebae which 
have become degenerate by parasitism. 

H A Nicholson. 

Parasitology (paria-si-toF'D-ji), n. [E. para- 
site, and Gr. logos, discourse.] That branch 
of natural science which concerns itself with 
parasites. 

Parasol (par'a-sol), n. [Fr. parasol, from 

M. parasole— parare parer), to ward off, 
and sole (L. sol), the sun.] A small umbrella 
used by ladies to defend their faces from 
the sun’s rays. 

Parasolette(par'a-8ol-et"),n. [Dim. ot para- 
sol I A small parasol. 

Paraspennatia (par'a-sp6r-m8"8hi-a), n.pl. 
[Gr para, beside, and sperma, seed.] In 
bot. small reproductive bodies found In 
some algals, and resembling spores. 
Parastata (pa-ras'ta-ta), n. pi. Parastatss 
(pa-ras'ta-te). [L jiarastata, from Gr. parat- 
statSs—para, from, and hisUmi, to stand.] 
In arch, a square pillar or pilaster standing 
insulated. 

ParasynaxiB (par-a-sin'aks-is), n. [Gr.— 
t^ra, against, and synaxis, an assembly, 
from synago, to assemble, from syn, to- 
gether, and ago, to lead, bring.] In civil 
law, a conventicle or unlawful meeting, 
Wharton. 
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Parataotlo (par-a-tsk'tik), a. Pertaining to 
parataxis; characterized by parataxis. H. 
Sweet 

Paratartaric(par'a-tttr-tar"ik),n. [Gr. para, 
near to, and E. tartarui.] Resembling tartaric 
acid. — Paratartaric acid, racemic acid, 
which resembles the tartaric. 

Parataxis (par-a-taka'is), n. [Gr., from par- 
ataasd, parataxd, to arrange side by side- 
para, beside, and tasso, to arrange.] In 
gram, the mere ranging of propositions one 
after another, as the corresponding judg- 
ments present themselves to the mind, with- 
out marking their dependence on each other 
by way of consequence or the like. It is 
opposed to syntax. Brande t£r Cox. 
ParathermlC (par-a-th6r'mik), a. fGr. para, 
beside, and therrne, heat. ] Resembling heat. 
—Parathermic rays, the name given by Sir 
J. Herschel to certain rays in the solar spec- 
trum, which abound in the red and orange 
bands. 

Parathesis (pa-rath 'e-sis), n. [Gr. para, 
beside, and thesis, a placing, from tithimi, 
to place.] 1. In gram apposition, or the 
placing of two or more nouns in the same 
case. —2 The name given by some philolo- 
gists to what is often considered the first 
stage in the development of language, in 
which language consists merely of monosyl- 
labic roots, and in which grammatical rela- 
tions are expressed by the juxtaposition of 
roots. The same root, according to its posi- 
tion in a sentence, may perform the func- 
tion of a noun, an adjective, verb, <fec. 
Chinese is an example of a language in the 
stage of parathesis. Languages in this stage 
are often called isolating languages —8. In 
rhet a parenthetical notice, generally of 
something to be afterward expanded.— 
4. In printing, the matter contained between 
two brackets ( ). — 6 In the Greek Ch a 
prayer uttered by a bishop over converts or 
catechumens. 

ParathetlC (par-a-thet'ik), a. In gram, per- 
taining or relating to parathesis; placed in 
apposition, as two nouns 
Paratomous ( pa-rat'om-us), a [Gr. para. 
about, and totnS, a cutting.] In mineral 
having the faces of cleavage of an indeter- 
minate number. 

ParatoniC (par-a-ton'ik), a. [Gr. para, be- 
side, and E tonic ] Sensitive to light : ap- 
plied especially to plants. Rossiter 
Paratonnerre (par-a-ton-nar), n f Fr. , from 
parer, to ward off, and tonnerre, thunder ] 

V pointed metallic rod employed as a light- 
ning conductor 

Parauilter,t adv. Corruption of Paraven- 
ture. Chaucer. 

Paravail (par-a-vaV), a. [Norm, and O.Fr. 
paraval —par, by, and aval, down ; comp. 
paramount, with the opposite moaning ] 
Inferior; lowest; in/eiidal law, applied to 
the lowest tenant holding under a mean or 
mediate lord, as distinguished from a tenant 
in capita, who holds immediately of the 
sovereign 

Paravant.t Paravauntt (par-a-vant'), adw. 
[Fr par, by, and avant, before.] In front; 
pjiblicly Spenser. 

Paravant,t Paravauntt (par-a-vUnt'), adv. 

Peradventure Spenser 
Paraventure, t adv. Haply; by chance; 
peradventure. Chaucer. 

Parboil (par'boil), v.t. [Fr. parbouillir, to 
parboil— part, part, and bouiller, to boil; 
lit. to part-boil.] 1, To boil in part; to boil 
in a moderate degree. — 2. To cause little 
vesicles on the skin by means of heat. 
Parbreake t (phr'brak), v. t. and i. To vomit; 
to eject; to j^ive vent to. ‘When he hath 
parbreaked his grieved mind.’ Bp. Hall. 

If thou findcst honey, cate so much as is sufficient 
for thee, lest thou be over full, and parbreake it out 
agayne. Prov xxv i6, Bible, 1569. 

Parbreake t (pdr'brak), n. Vomit. Spenser. 
Parbuckle (pdr'buk-l), n. A contrivance for 
raising or lowering a heavy body, as a cask, 
gun, (fee. , along an inclined plane or verti- 
(sal surface A bight of a rope in the middle 
is made round a post at the level to which 
the object has to be raised or from which it 
has to be lowered. The two ends of the 
rope Me then passed under the object and 
then brought over It, and they being hauled 
or slackened together raise or lower the 
object as may be required, the object itself 
acting as a movable pulley. 

Parbuckle (pftr'buk-f), v. t. To hoist or lower 
by means of a parbuckle. 

Paroae (p^r^si), n. The Latin name of the 
Fates. See Fate. 

Parcel (pHr'sel), n. [Fr. parcelle, from a L.L, 


particella, equivalent to L particula, dim. 
of pars, partis, a part.] 1. A portion of 
anything taken separately ; a fra^ent of a 
whole; a particle. 

The same experiments succeed on two far cels of 
the white of an egg. Arbuthnot. 

2. An indefinite number, quantity, or mea- 
sure; any mass or quantity; a collection ; a 
group; a lot. ‘This youthful parcel of noble 
bachelors. ’ Shdk. —3. A part belonging to a 
whole; as, in law, one piece of ground is 
part and ^rcel of a greater piece. 

The new plantation was therefore only a parcel of 
the old state. Brougham. 

4. A quantity or number of things put up 
together; a bundle; a package: now the most 
commonmeaning.— RiWqfjwirceZg. See BILL. 
Parcel (par'sel), v.t pret. & pp. parcelled; 
ppr. parcelling. 1. To divide into parts or 
portions. ‘The broad woodland parcelVd 
into farms.* Tennyson. 

These ghostly kings would parcel out my power. 

Dryden. 

2. To make up into a mass ; to make com- 
plete. 

Wh.it a wounding shame that mine own servant 
should parcel the sum of my disgraces by addition of 
his envy Shak. 

—To parcel a seam {naut\ to lay canvas 
over it and daub it with pitch.— To parcel 
a rope ( naut. ), to cover it smoothly with 
tarred canvas, which is then bound over 
with spun yarn. 

Parcel-bawdt (par'sel-b^d), n. A bawd in 
part; a half bawd Shak 
Parcel-bearded ( par'sel-berd-ed ), a. Par- 
tially bearded ; partially covered as if with 
a beard. 

Here was one that, summcr-blanch'd, 

Was parcel-bearded with the traveller’s joy 
In Autumn Tennyson, 

Parcel-blind (phr'sel-blind), a. Half-blind; 
partially blind. 

The worthy dame was parcel-blind, more than 
parcel-deaf Sir IV. Scott 

Parcel-book (pir'sel-buk), n. A book in 
which the despatch of parcels is registered. 
Parcel-deaf (phr'sel-def), a. Partially deaf; 
half deaf Sir W Scott 
Parcel-gilt (paFsel-gilt), a. Partially gilt. 
Shak. 

Parcelling (par'sel-ing), n Naut long nar- 
row slips of canvas daubed with tar and 
bound about a rope like a bandage, before 
it is sewed. It is used also to raise a mouse 
on the stays, <fec 

Parcel-maker (pjlr'sel-mak-fir), n One of 
two officers of tlie exchequer, who formerly 
made the parcels of the eseheators’ ac- 
counts, and delivered the same to the audi- 
tors to make up their accounts therewith 
Parcel-mele, t adv. [Parcel, and O.E. -mele, 
A. Sax, -inoelum, from rncel, a part or portion ; 
comp piecemeal. ] By parcels or parts. 
Chaucer 

Parcel-office (pS.r'8el-of-fl8),n. A place where 
parcels are received for delivery. 
Parcel-poet (phr'sel-po-et), n. One who is 
a poet in part ; a half-poet ; a mediocre 
poet Be7i Jonson. 

Parcels (phr'selz), n.pl. In law, a descrip- 
tion of property formally set forth in a con- 
veyance, together witn the boundaries 
thereof, in order to its easy identification. 
Parcel-van (pkr'sel-van), n A light con- 
veyance for the delivery of parcels 
Parcenary (p&i’'8en-a-ri), n [Norm, par- 
cenier, a parcenary. See Parcener ] In 
law, coheirship ; the holding or occupation 
of lands of inheritance by two or more per- 
sons. It dilfers from jomt-tenancy, which 
is created by deed or devise ; whereas par- 
cenary or coparcenary is created by the des- 
cent of lands from an ancestor. 

Parcener (pftr'sen-er), n. [Norm, parcenier, 
O.Fr pari^omiier, from pargon, parcion, a 
portion, from L. pars, partis, a part. ] In 
law, parcener or coparcener is a coheir, or 
one who holds lands by descent from an 
ancestor in common with another or with 
others ; as when land descends to a man’s 
daughters, sisters, aunts, cousins, or their 
representatives. In this case, all the heirs 
Inherit as parceners or coheirs. 

Parch (parch), v.t [The derivation of this 
word is uncertain. It is perhaps from Fr. 
percer, Fr. dial, peroher, to pierce, as if to 
pierce or penetrate with heat ; or a corrup- 
tion of the L. peraresco, to grow very dry, 
or quite dry.] 1. To bum the surface of ; 
to scorch; as, to parch the skin; to parch 
com.— 2. To dry to extremity ; as, the heat 
of the sun’s rays parches the ground ; the 
mouth is parched with thirst. 


A man distressed with thirst in the fetrefud places 
of the wilderness, searches every hit but finds no 
water Rogers. 

Parch (parch), v. i. To be scorched or super- 
ficially burned; to become very dry. 

We were better farch in Africk sun. 

Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes. Shak. 

Parchedness (parch'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being scorched or dried to extremity. Dr. 
H. More. 

Parchlngly (parch'ing-li), adv. In a parch- 
ing manner; scorchingly. 

Parchment ( parch ' ment ), n. [Fr. parche- 
min, Pr, jwrgatnen, from L. pergamena, per- 
gamina {charta, paper, understood), parch- 
ment, lit. paper of Perganius, from Pergamus 
or Pergamos, in Asia Minor, where parch- 
ment was first brought extensively into 
use about b.c. 200, papyrus having become 
rare on account of the prohibition of its ex- 
port from Egypt by Ptolemy Epiphanes.] 
The skin of a very young calf, sheep, or 
goat dressed or prepared and rendered fit 
for writing on. This is done by separating 
all the flesh and hair from the skin, reduc- 
ing its thickness with a sharp instrument, 
and smoothing the surface with pumice 
stone covered with pulverized chalk or slaked 
lime —Parchment paper or vegetable par^- 
ment See under Paper. 

Parcimonious (pkr-si-mo'ni-us), a. Same as 
Parsimonious. 

The Newt-onian hypothesis was more parctmoni- 
ous, and less hypothetical, than previous astronomi- 
cal theories. Sir JV. Hamilton. 

Parclmony ( pkr'si-mo-ni ), n. [ L. parents, 
sparing, and affix -mony.] Same as Parsi- 
mony 

This IS the Law of Parcimony which prohibits, 
without a proven necessity, the miiltipUcation of en- 
tities, powers, principles or causes. 

Sir IV, Hamilton. 

Paxdtyt (phr'si-ti), n. Sparingness. Cot- 
grave. 

rarclose (pilr'klos), n, A screen or railing 
to separate or inclose any object, as to in- 
close a tomb, or separate a chapel altar or 
the like. Written also Paraclose and Per- 
close (which see), 

Pard (piird), n. [L. pardus, Gr. pardos, the 
panther, the leopard. ] The leopard or pan- 
ther. ‘Bearded like the pard’ Shak. 

A wild and wanton fard, 

Hyed like the evening star, with playful tail 
Crouch’d fawning in the weed. Tennyson, 

Paxdale,t n. [L. and G pardalis, a pard. 
See Pard ] A leopard. Spenser, 
Pardalotus (pftr-da-ld'tus), w. A genus of 
small, short-tailed birds, allied to the fly- 
catchei’s There are several species, natives 
of Australia, where they seem to take the 
same place that the manakins (Pipra) supply 
in South America. 

Parde,t Pardee t(pkr-deO. [Tr.par dieu.] A 
common oath, signifying by God. It fre- 
quently occurs in our old writers under 
various fonns, as Pardie, Pardieu, Pardy, 
Perdy, &c 

Pardo (pai’'d6), ? 1 . A money of account of 
Goa, in the East Indies, worth about 2s. 6d. 
Pardon ( par'd!! ), v. t [O. Fr. perdoner, par- 
doner, Mod. Vt. pardonner , It. perdonare, 
to pardon, from L. L, perdonare, to pardon— 
L per, through, quite, and dono, to give; 
per having the effect of the English /or in 
forgive. Comp. G. vergeben, to forgive.] 
1 To release or absolve from liability to 
suffer punishment for a crime or a fault; to 
forgive: applied to the offender. 

I.uci/er. But why should this bet Adam pardoned 
Eve. 

Adam. Adam loved Eve. Jehovah pardon both. 
Bve. Adam forgave Eve, because loving Eve. 

E. B. Browning. 

2. To remit the penalty or punishment of ; 
to suffer to pass without punishing ; to for- 
give: applied to the offence. 

I will pardon all their iniquities. Jer xxxiii. 8. 

With the person and the offence both to- 
gether: 

Thy dukedom I resign and do entreat 
Thou pardon me my wrongs. Shak, 

3. To refrain from exacting as a penalty. 

I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it. Shak. 

— Pardon me, forgive me ; excuse me : a 
phrase used when one asks for excuse, or 
makes an apology, and often used in thl3 
sense when a person means civilly to deny 
or contradict what another affirms.— Par- 
don. Forgive. These words, though synony- 
mous to a certain point, are not co-exten- 
sive in their application. Pardon meant 
strictly to remit the punishment or retalia- 
tion we were entitled to inflict. It is thus 
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the legal word as between a magistrate and 
a criminal. The queen pardons a convict. 
Forgive has reference to the feelings of the 
parfy who has suffered the injury, and im- 
plies that he entirely overlooks the offence, 
and cherishes no ill-feeling whatever against 
the offender — SYN, To forgive, absolve, ex- 
cuse, remit, overlook, pass, pass over, let off. 
BEtrdon (pttr'dn), n. 1 Forgiveness of an 
offender or of his offence or crime ; a pass- 
ing over without, or not visiting with, pun- 
ishment; remission of penalty; forgiveness; 
mercy; grace; as, we seek the pardon of 
sins, transgressions, and offences. In Great 
Britain it is part of the prerogative of the 
crown to pardon all offences merely against 
the crown or the public, with certain re- 
strictions Pardon is granted under the 
gi'eat seal, or by warrant under the sign 
manual, countersigned by one of the prin- 
cipal secretaries of state; or by act of par- 
liament. —2. An official warrant of penalty 
remitted. 

Will you needs be hanged with your/rt»'rfi»«j about 
your necks? SAa^. 

8.t Leave; permission; allowance. <SfAa/c, 

No youth can be comely but by pardon, and con- 
sidering the youth as to m.ike up the comeliness 
Bacon 

Pardonable (ptir'dn-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being pardoned or forgiven ; not requiring 
the execution of penalty; excusable; venial: 
applied to the oifender and the offence. 

We confess we derive all that is pardonable in us 
from ancient fountains Dryden. 

PardonablenesB (phr'dn-a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being pardonable ; susceptibility 
of forgiveness ‘ This conceit of the natural 
pardonable ness of sin ’ Bp Hall 
Pardonably (par'dn-a-bli), adv In a man- 
ner admitting of pardon; excusably 
Pardoner (par'dn-^r), n. 1 One who pardons 
or forgives ; one who absolves an offender. 
2.t One licensed to sell the pope’s indul- 
gences. 

Iraire (par), v.t. pret <fe pp. par«(f; ppr. par- 
ing [Fr. parer, to pare, to dress, to curry, 
from L. parare, to prepare ] 1. To cut off, 
as the superficial substance or extremities 
of a thing; to shave off with a sharp instru- 
ment; as, to pare an apple or an orange; to 
pare the nails ; to pare a horse’s hoof ; to 
pare land in agriculture: followed by offov 
away when the thing separated is the ob- 
ject; as, to pare off the rind of fruit; to pare 
away redundancies. 

Thou hast pared thy wit o’ both sides. Shak 
’Twere well if she would pare her nails, 

And wear a cleaner smock Pope. 

2. To diminish by little and little. 

The king began to pare a little the privilege of 
clergy. Bacon. 

Pare (par), n See Pair, 4 . 
Pareginenon(pa-reg'men-on), n. [FromGr. 
paraao, to lead, to derive, as one word from 
another.] In rhet the employment of sev- 
eral words having a common origin in the 
same sentence. 

Paregoric (par-e-gor'ik), a. [Gr paregori- 
kos, soothing, from paregoreo, to exhort, 
console, soothe, mitigate -para, beside, and 
agoreuO, to speak in an assembly ] In nied. 
mitigating ; assuaging pain. -- Paregoric 
elixir, a camphorated tincture of opium, 
flavoured by aromatics. 

Paregoric (par-e-gor'ik), 71. A medicine 
that mitigates pain; an anodyne; paregoric 
elixir. 

Parelra (^pa-ri'ra), n. A Portuguese name 
given in Brazil to the roots of certain plants 
employed in medical practice, as valuable 
tonics and diuretics, 'fhe sort admitted 
into the pharmacopoeias of this country is 
called pareira brava, and is produced by 
Chondrodendron tomentosum, a lofty climb- 
ing shrub with woody stems, large broad 
leaves, and racemes of minute utiisexual 
flowers, which are succeeded by large black 
grape -like berries; nat order Menlsper- 
maceae. 

Parelcon (pa-rellcon), n. [Gr. parelkd, to 
draw out.] In gram, the addition of a syl- 
lable or particle to the end of a pronoun, 
verb, or adverb. 

Parella, Parelle (pa-rella, pa-relO, n [Fr. 
parelU.] The name given to some of those 
orustaceous lichens which are used to pro- 
duce archil, cudbear, and litmus, but which 
more strictly belongs to one species, the 
Lecanora pareUa. 

ParembOle (pa-rem'bd-l@), n. [Gr. parem- 
holi, from paremballo, to put in between or 


beside— para, beside, em for en, in, and 
ball&, to throw.] In rhet. the insertion of 
something relating to the subject in the 
middle of a period; or, that which is in- 
serted; an explanatory phrase thrown into 
a sentence having a closer connection with 
the context than a parenthesis. It is also 
called Paremptosis. 

Pareinent,t n. [Fr., from parer, to adorn; 
L. parare, to prepare ] Some article of or- 
namental furniture or clothes. Chaucer. 
ParemptoslB (par-em-td'sis), n. [Gr. , from 
para, beside or between, em for en, in, and 
ptosis, a falling ] See Parembole. 
Farencliyiua (pa-ren'ki-ma), n. [Gr. paren- 
chytna, anything poured in beside—para, 
beside, and enchytna, an infusion, from en- 
cheu, to pour in — en, in, and cheu, to jiour. ] 
1. In anat the tissue outside the blood- 
vessels, and derived from the blood; the 
cellular and fibrous substance of the glands 
and other solid organs. — 2. In bof the pith 
or pulp of plants; the spongy and cellular 
tissue. 

Parenchymatous, Parenchymous (par- 
en-kim'a-tu8, pa-ren'ki-mus), a. Pertaining 
to, resembling, or consisting of parenchyma; 
spongy; soft, porous 

Parenesis (pa-ren'e-sis), n [Gr. parainesis 
—pamineb, to exhort. ] Persuasion; exhor- 
tation [Rare.] 

Parenetlc, Parenetical (par-e-net'ik. par- 
e-net'ik-al), a [See Parenesis.] Horta- 
tory; per8ua.sive; encouraging. [Rare ] 

In general, then, it seems safe to conclude, with 
Ewald, Berthcau, and other cautious critics, that 
there is no foundation for the accusation that the 
Chronicler invented history in the interest of his par- 
enettc and practical purposes. 

Hncy. Brtt (Pro/. //'. R. Smith) 

Parent (par'ent), n [L parens, parentis, 
from pario, to bring forth, to bear, to beget 1 

1. A father or mother; ho or she that pro- 
duces young: used of animals and plants as 
well as of man. 

Those, for their parents were exceeding poor, 

I bought and brought up to attend my boys Shak 
Out of the above an seedlings, 173 belonged to the 
same two forms .as their parents, and only 38 be- 
longed to the third form distinct from either parent, 
Darwin. 

2. One who produces; the author 

And this same progeny of evils comes 
From our debate, from our dissension: 

We are their parents and original Shak. 

3. That which produces: cause; source. 

Regular industry is the parent of sobriety 

Channing 

The South was parent of Ins pain. 

The South is mistress of his grave. Matt. Arnold 

Parentage ( par ent -aj), n. Extraction; 
birth; orlrin; condition with respect to the 
rank or character of parents or ancestors ; 
as, a man of mean parentage ; a gentleman 
of noble parentage; a plant or animal of a 
different parentage from another. 

I met the duke yesterday and had much question 
with him; he asked me of what parentage 1 was, I 
told him of as good as he Shak 

You ask a gift that may your parents tell. 

Let these my fears your parentage reveal; 

And learn a father from a fathcr^s care. Addison 

Parental ( pa-rent' al), a [L parentalis 
See Parent ] l. Pertaining to parents; as, 
parental government; parental duties. 

The universally pervading and governing principle 
of the Chinese empire is parental authority. 

Brougham 

2. Becoming parents; tender; affectionate; 
as, parental care or solicitude. 

Parentally (pa-rent'al-Il), adv. In a fatherly 
or parental manner 

Parentationt (par-en-ta'shon), n. [L pa- 
rentatiu, jHire7itationis, funeral rites, from 
parento, to offer a sulenin sacrifice in honour 
of a deceased parent. See Parent.] Some- 
thing done or said in honour of the dead; 
funeral rites; obsequies. 

Some other ceremonies were practised, which dif- 
fered not much from those used in parentations. 

A bp Potter. 

Parentele,tn. l. Kinsfolks; kindred. Chau- 
cer.—^. Parentage. 

There were not so many noble families strove for 
him as there were cities .strove for the par^ntele of 
Homer. Ro^er A orth 

ParenthesiB (pa-ren'the-sis). n. pi. Paren- 
theses (pa-ren'the-sgz) [Gr. parenthesis- 
para, beside, and entithinii, to Insert, from 
en, In, and tithfimi, to place.] 1 An ex- 
planatory or qualifying sentence, or part 
of a sentence, inserted into the midst of 
another sentence, without being gramma- 
tically connected with It. It is generally 
marked off by upright curves ( ), but fre- 
quently by dashes , and even by oom- 


mas. Both the following extracts contain 
parentheses. 

Thou Shalt be seen 

(Though with some short parenthesis between) 

High on the throne of wit. Dryden. 

These officers, whom they still call bishops, are to 
be elected to a provision comparatively mean, th rough 
the same arts (that is, electioneering arts), by men of 
all religious tenets that are known or can be invented. 

Burke. 

2. In printing, the parenthetical sign ( ), in- 
cluding the words Inserted. 

Parenthetic, Parenthetical (par-en-thet'- 
ik, par-en-thet'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to a. 
parenthesis; of the nature of a parciiuiesis; 
expressed in a parenthesis; as, a paren- 
thetic clause —2, Using or containing par- 
entheses; £ 18 , & parenthetical style 
Parenthetically (par-en-thet'ik-al-li), adv. 
In the manner or form of a parenthesis; by 
parenthesis. 

Parenthood (par'ent-hqd), 71 . The state of 
being a parent; the condition of a parent 
‘Tliat education . . . which prepares for 
parenthood.' H. Spencer. 

Parenticide (pa-ren'ti-sid), n [L. pare7i8, 
pare7itis, a parent, and coedo, to kill ] One 
w'ho kills a parent; a parricide. Bailey 
ParentleSB (uar'ent-les), a. Deprived of 

} )arent8 ‘ Thy orphans left poore, parent- 
alone.’ Mir. /or Mags. 

Parer (pai''6r), n. One who or that which, 
pares; an instrument for paring. Tusser. 
iWergon (par-Cr'gon), n. [Or. , from para, 
beside, and ergo7i, work ] A work executed 
Incidentally; a work subordinate or subsi- 
diary to another ; a parergy ; as, Ayliffe’s 
Parergon. 

Parergy (par'6r-ji), n. [Gr iiara, beyond, 
and ergon, work.] Something done inciden- 
tally; something subsidiary; a superfluity; a 
supertiuous detail. ‘Scripture being seri- 
ous, and commonly omitting such paver- 
gies.' Sir T Browne. 

PareBiB (paUe-sis], n. [Gr., from pariemi, 
to relax ] In pathol. a name given by some 
to a slight Incomplete paralysis, affecting 
motion but not sensation. 

Parfay,t ParfeLt [Fr.parfoy-^par, by, and 
/oi,faith,Fr.dial /ai.] Byiny faith Chaucer. 
Parht,t a [Fr parfait See Perfect 1 Per- 
fect. ‘ Parfit in his leminge ’ Chaucer. 
Parfltly,t Cidv Perfectly. Chaucer. 
Parfoume,! v t. To perform. Chaucer. 
PargaBlte (phr'ga-sit), ?i. [l^'iom the isle 
Pargas, in Finland ] Crystallized and gran- 
ular honiblende of high lustre and rather 
dark green colour, containing alumina, iron, 
and magnesia. 

Parge-board (parjl^Ord), n. Same as Barge- 
board. 

Parget (par 'jet), n. [0. E pariet, O Fr. 
pariette, from L paries, parietis, a wall.]; 
1 Gypsum or plaster-stone. —2 Plaster laid 
on roofs or walls; plaster formed of lime, 
hair, and cow-dung, used for coating the 
flue of a chimney.— 8. t Paint, usually for the 
face Drayton. 

Parget (phr'jet), v.t. 1 . To cover with plas- 
ter or parget; to ornament with parge-work. 

‘ Pargetted them anew, and decorated them ’ 
Carlyle 

A plaster . . with which they not only parget the 
outside of their houses . . but also spread the floors 
and arches of their room. Yrr 7 . Ha bert. 


2 t To paint; to cover with paint. 

Parget (par'jet), v.i. 1. To plaster — 2.t To 
lay on paint. ‘ She’s 
above fifty-two, and 
pargets.’ B. Jon807i 
Pargeter (paujet-^r), 
n. One that pargets; 
a plasterer. 

' Pargeting, Parge - 
work (piir'jet-rng. 
phrj ' w6rk ), n. A 
term used for plas- 
ter-work of various 
kinds, but commonly 
applied to a particu- 
lar sort of orn am ental 
plaster, with patterns 
and ornaments raised 
or indented upon it, 
much used in the in- 
terior and often in. 
the exterior of houses 
of the Tudor period. 
Numbers of wooden 
houses so ornament- 
ed on the outside, 
and belonging to th© 
time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, are still to be met with. Written also- 
Pargetting, Pergetting. 



F&te, f&r, fat, ff)ll; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mdve; thbe. tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. abtene; y, Sc. fey. 
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PftTfetory t (p&r'jetro-ri), n. Something com- 
posed of, or covered with, parget or plaster. 
Milton. 

Parhello (p&r-herik), a. Relating to par> 
helia. 

Partielion (pftr-hSli-on), n. pi. Parhelia 
(pitr-h6'll-al [Gr. para, near, and Mlios, 
the sun.] A mock sun, having the appear- 
ance of the sun itself, and seen by the side 
of that luminary. Parhelia are sometimes 
double, sometimes triple, and sometimes 
more numerous. They appear at the same 
height above the horizon as the true sun, 



Parhelia. 


and they are always connected with one an- 
other by a white horizontal circle or halo. 
They are the result of certain moditications 
which light undergoes when it falls on the 
crystals of ice, rain-drops, or minute parti- 
cles that constitute suitably situated clouds. 
Parhelia which appear on the same side of 
the circle with the true sun are often tinted 
with prismatic colours. 

Parhelium (pjir-he'li-um), n. Same as Par- 
helion [Rare ] 

Pariah (pa'ri-a), n A name somewhat 
loosely applied to any of the lowest class of 
people in Hindustan, who have, properly 
speaking, no caste; hence, one despised and 
contemned by society; an outcast. 

The Hebrew child has entered adolescence only 
to learn that he Wtis the tariah of that ungrateful 
Europe that owe.s to him the best part of its laws, a 
line portion of its literature, all its religion. 

Disraeli. 

Properly, however, Pariah (a Tamil name) 
is applied to the members of a somewhat 
widely spread race in Southern India, gen- 
erally of the Hindu religion, and though 
regarded by the Hindus as of the lowest 
grade, yet superior to some ten other castes 
in their own country. Among themselves 
there arc said to he thirteen classes or divi- 
sions They are frequently serfs to the 
agricultural class, or servants to Europeans. 
—Pariah do<f, a name given in the East In- 
dies to a masterless dog 

Paxial (pa-ri'al), n. Same as Pair-royal 

Parian ipa'ri-an), a. Pertaining to Paros, 
an isle in the Egean Parian Chron- 
icle. See Arundel Marbles under Marble. 
—Parian marble, a mellow-tinted marble, 
highly valued by the ancients, and chosen 
for their choicest works. The principal 
blocks were obtained from Mount Mar- 
passus In the Island of Vo.vo%.— Parian por- 
celain, a fine variety of porcelain. See next 
article. 

Parian (p&'ri-an), n. A fine variety of por- 
celain, or porcel^n clay, of which statuettes, 
<fec., are made; so named from its resem- 
blance to Parian marble. 

ParldSd (p&'ri-de), n. pi. [L paruM, a tit- 
mouse ] The titmice, a family of dentiros- 
tral passerine birds. They are active little 
birds, Hitting from branch to branch and 
Busjpending themselves in every variety of 
attitude when searching for food. They 
occur in both hemispheres. Seven species, 
belonging to the genus Parus, are found in 
Britain. The penduline titmouse of the 
south and east of Europe {^githalus ven- 
dvlinus) is one of the most remarkable of 
the group. It frequents the reedy banks of 
rivers, and forms a pendulous purse-like 
nest which it suspends from the end of 
some flexible twig. 

Parldliltate (pa-ri-dlj'l-t&t), a. [L. par, 


oh, chain; Oh, So. loch; g.go; j,iob; 


equal, and digitus, a finger.] Having an ^ 
even number of fingers and toes. Ovoen. ' 
Paries (n&^rl-es), n. pi. Parietes (pa-ri'et-Oz). ' 
[L. ] 1. In anat. a name given to a part which 
forms an inclosure or boundary of the dif- 
ferent cavities; as, the parietes of the cra- 
nium, chest, &c.— 2. In Oof. the side of on 
ovary or capsule. 

Parietal (pa-ri'et-al), a, [L. parietalis, from 
paries, parietis, a wall.] 1. Pertaining to a 
wall.— 2, Pertaining to buildings or the care 
of them; resident within the walls or hulld- 
Inm of a university, or the like. Goodrich. 

3 In anat. pertaining to the walls of a cavity 
of the body, or to the bones which form the 
sides and upper part of the skull.— 4. In bot. 
a term applied to any or^n which grows 
from the aides of another Those ovaries are 
parietal which grow from the sides of a 
calyx, and placentas or ovules have this 
name when they proceed from the sides of 
the ovary. 

Pailetaila (pa-rr6-ta"ri-a), n. [From L. 
paries, parietis, a wall.] A genus of per- 
ennial plants, of the nat. order Urticese. 
P. oj^clnalis, or common wall-pellitory, is 
a British plant growing on old walls and 
among rubbish. It was formerly used In 
medicine as a diuretic, 

Parietary (pa-ri'et-a-ri^, n [Fr. parietaire, 
from L paries, parietu, a wall. ] A plant, 
the wall-pellitory, of the genus Parietaria 
(which see). 

Parietinet (pa-rl'6-tin), n. {L.jjarietince, old, 
fallen -down walls, ruins.] A piece of a 
wall. ‘ Those parietines and rubbish of old 
Roman towns.^ Burton. 

Parietosplanchnic ( pa - ri ' et - 6 - splangk"- 
nik), a. [L. paries, a wall, and Gr. splanch- 
non, pi. splanchna, viscern ] In emopar anat. 
a term applied to one of the posterior of the 
nervous ganglia of the Mollusca, which sup- 
plies the walls of the body, the mantle, and 
the viscera. 

Parietovisceral (pa-rret-6-vi8"6r-al), a. [L 
paries, parietis, a wall, and viscera.^ Same 
as ParCeto-splanchnic. 

Paring (paring), n. l. That which is pared 
off; a piece clipped off ; the rind, ‘ Virgin- 
ity . . . consumes Itself to the very ;;ann£)'. ’ 
Shak.—2. In agric. the act or practice of 
cutting off the surface of gra8.s land for til- 
lage; what is so cut or pared off. 

In May, after rain, pare off the .surface of the 
earth, and with the parings raise your lulls high and 
enlarge their lircadth Mortimer 

—Paring and burning, the operation of par- 
ing off the surface of worn-out grass land, 
or lands covered with coarse herbage, and 
burning it for the sake of the ashes, which 
act as a powerful manure, and for the de- 
struction of weeds, seeds, insects, Ac. 

Paring (uar'ing). p and a. Applied to that 
which shaves off or trims; as, a paring 
chisel, a paring knife, &c.— Paring spade. 
See Breast-plough. 

Pari passu (pa'ri pas'u). [L.] With equal 
pace or progress. In law, a term signifying 
equally in proportion; without preference; 
used especially of the creditors of an insol- 
vent estate who (with certain exceptions) 
are entitled to payment of their debts in 
shares proportioned to their respective 
claims 

Paripinnate (pa-ri-pin'aQ, a. [L. par, equal, 
and pinnatus, winged.] In bot. equally pin- 
nate ; abruptly pinnate : applied to a com- 
pound pinnate leaf ending in two leaflets. 

Paris (par'l8),n [From L par, paris, equal, 
in allusion to the regularity of the parts. ] 

A genus of plants of the nat. order Trillia- 
cesD P. quadrifolia (herb-paris, true-love, 
or one-berry) is not uncommon in Britain, 
being found in moist shady woods. It has a 
simple stem bearing a whorl of four ovate 
leaves near the summit, and a solitary 
greenish flower. The fruit is a purplish 
black berry, which is said to be poisonous 
and narcotic, but the juice of which has 
been used to cure inflammation of the eyes. 
The roots are purgative. 

Paris Basin (pariFs ba'sn), n. In geol. the 
great ai-ea of tertiary strata on which Paris 
is situated. The basin extends to about 180 
miles in length, from north-east to south- 
west, and to about 100 miles in width from 
east to west. The Paris basin has a thick- 
ness of several hundred feet of marls, lime- 
stones, sandstones, sands, and clays. Be- 
sides a rich fauna of marine and fresh- 
water mollusca, the remains of mammals 
are abundant and interesting from their 
affinity to living forms. 

Paris-blue (parils-blQ), n. A bright blue 


ff, Fr. ton; ng, sln^; TH, fAen; th, ^in; 


obtained by heating aniline with chloride of 
tin. Vre. 

ParlB-garden (par'ls-gar'dn), n. a bear- 
garden ; a noisy, disorderly place ; In allu- 
sion to the bear-gai‘den so called on the 
Thames bank-side, kept by Robert de Paris 
in the reign of Richard II. 

Do you take the court for Paris-gareUn) ye rude 
slaves. ShaJk. 

Parish (parish), n. [Fr. paroisse, L.L. par- 
aecia, neighbourhood, an ecclesiastical dis- 
trict ; from Gr. paroikia, a parish, a neigh- 
bourhood, from para, beside, and oikos, a 
house, a dwelling ] 1. The precinct or terri- 
torial jurisdiction of a secular priest; circuit 
of ground or district inhabited by people 
who belong to one church, and are under 
the particular charge of its minister ; a dis- 
trict having its own offices for the legal care 
of the poor, Ac. In the earliest ages of the 
Church the name parish was applied to the 
district placed under the superintendence 
of the bishop, and was equivalent to the 
diocese. Parishes were ori^nally ecclesias- 
tical divisions, but now, in England espe- 
cially, a parish is an important subdlvisiou 
of the country for puimoses of local self- 
government, most of the local rates and 
taxes being confined within that area, and 
to a certain extent self-imposed. In Scot- 
land the division into parishes is also recog- 
nized for certain civil purposes as well as 
for purposes purely ecclesiastical. A district 
that forms a parish only so far as purely 
ecclesiastical matters are concerned is, in 
Scotland, called a quoad sacra parish.— 2. In 
the United States, an ecclesiastical society 
not bounded by territorial limits, but com- 
posed of those persons who choose to unite 
under the charge of a particular priest or 
minister. 

Parish (pariish), a. 1. Of or belonging to a 
parish; parochial; as, p«m/i minister; parish 
church; parish records.— 2. Maintained by 
the parisn; as, parish poor. 

The ghost and the parish girl are entire new char- 
acters. Gay. 

—Parish apprentices, persons who are bound 
out by the overseers of parishes, being the 
children of parents unable to maintain them. 
—Parish constable, a petty constable exer- 
cising his functions within a given parish. 
Parl&- child (par'ish-chlld), n A child 
brought up at tne expense of a parish; a 
pauiior child. 

Paxlsh-Clerk (pariish-klUrk), n. A person 
whose duty it is to lead the responses dur- 
ing the reading of the service in English 
churches. He is generally appointed by the 
incumbent, and is liable to he suspended, 
or removed from his office, by the same 
authority, and on the like grounds as stipen- 
diary curates may be removed. 

PaxlBhens,! n. pi. [Fr. paroissiens.} Pa- 
rishioners. Chaucer. 

Pazlshional (pa-rish'on-al), a. Belonging 
to a parish: parochial. Bp. Hall. 
Parishioner (pa-rish'on-Cr), n. One that 
belongs to a parish. 

What tedious homily of love have you wearied your 
pamihtoners^N\\^\a\,&^^<^ never cried ‘ Have patience, 
good i)eoplc!’ Shak. 

Parlsh-prleBt (pariish-prest), n. The par- 
son; a minister who holds a parish as a 
benefice. He may be either a rector or a 
vicar. In Ireland it usually indicates the 
Roman Catholic priest of the parish. 
Parish-register (par'ish-re-jis-tfir), n. A 
book in which the births, deaths, and mar- 
riages that occur in a parish are registered. 
Parisian (pa-rlz'i-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Palis or its inhabitants. 

Parisian (pa-riz'i-an), w. A native or resi- 
dent of P^s. 

Parisienne (pa-re'ze-en"), n. [Fr.] A female 
native or resident of Paris. 

Parisology (par-i-soro-ji), n. [Gr. parisos, 
almost equal, evenly balanced, and logos, 
discourse, speech.] The use of equivocal or 
ambiguous words. Campbell. [Rare.] 
Paris-red (par'is-red), n. A fine iron rouge 
used for polishing. Ure. 
Parlsyllahic,Pari8yllal}ical(pa'ri-8il-lab"- 
ik, pa'ri-Bll-lab"ik-al), a. [L.var, parts, 
equal, and syllaba, a syllable. ] Having equal 
or like syllaoles. , ^ , 

Paritor (pa'ri-tor), n. [For apparitor (which 
see).] A^adle; a summoner; an apparitor. 

You shall be summoned by an host of parttors; 
you shall be sentenced in the spiritual court. 

Drydm. 

Paritorie, t n. The herb pellitory, of the 
genus Parietaria. Chaucer. 


w, wig; wh, whig', zb, azure.— See KJET. 
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Parl^ (pa'ri'ti), n. [Fr. pariU, L. paritflw, 
equuity, parity, from par, equal] The con- 
dition of being equw or equivalent; like 
state or degree; equality; close correspond- 
ence; analogy; as, parity of reasoning. 

Where there is no partly of principle, there is no 
basis for comparison. De Quxncey. 

Park (pkrk), n. [A word occurring in the 
Teutonic, Romance, and Celtic tongues, and 
of somewhat doubtful origin, but probably 
from L.L. parcus, a park, an inclosure for 
animals, from L. parcere, to spare, the literal 
meaning being thus a piece of land reserved. 
The E. park may therefore be directly from 
Fr. pare, with which the earlier A. Sax. 
pearruc, a park, would combine and so dis- 
appear.] 1. In a legal sense, a large piece 
of ground inclosed and privileged for wild 
beasts of chase, by the monarch’s grant, or 
by prescription. The only distinction be- 
tween a chace and a park was, that tlie lat- 
ter was inclosed, whereas a chace was al- 
ways open, and they both differed from a 
Jorest, inasmuch as they had no peculiar 
coui'ts or judicial officers, nor any particular 
laws.— 2. A considerable extent of pasture 
and woodland, surrounding or adjoining a 
mansion-house, devoted to purposes of re- 
creation or enjoyment, but chiefly to the 
suppoiii of a herd of deer, tliough sometimes 
to cattle and sheep —3. Any piece of public 
ground, generally in or near a large town, 
laid out and cultivated for the sole purpose 
of pleasure and recreation, without any re- 
gard to the size of the ground or the style 
of the arrangement —4. In Scotland, an in- 
closed piece of ground suitable tor tillage 
or pasture ; a cultivated field — 6.t A large 
net placed on the maigin of the sea, with 
only one entrance, which is next the shore, 
and is left dry by the ebb of the tide. Holly- 
•band — Park of artillen/ or artillery park, 
the train of artillery, with carriages, cannon, 
ammunition, <fec , which accompanies an 
army to the field ; also, the space occupied 
by such a train.—Evyineer park, the whole 
equipment of stores, intrenching tools, <fec. , 
belonging to the engineer department in 
the field; also, the place where these are 
stored, and where the officers and men of 
this branch are camped. — Park o/j^roviaums, 
the place where the sutlers pitch their tents 
and sell provisions, and that where the 
bread wagons are stationed. —Park hack, a 
horse hired for use in a public park - Park 
phaeton, a small, low carriage for use iu 
parks 

Park (pkrk), v.t. l To inclose in a park. 


How are we park'd, and bounded m a pale? 

A little herd of England’s tim’rous deer i^hak 
2 To bring together In a park or compact 
body; as, to park the artillery Pe Qnincey 
Parka (pftr'ka), n. A curious fossil from the 
old red sandstone of Scotland and England 
They are egg packets, probably of some spe- 
cies of the crustacean genus Pterygotus, 
which is found in the same beds. 

Parken (pHr'ken), n. A kind of cake made 
with treacle and oatmeal and usually flav- 
oured with ginger [Provincial English ] 
Parker (park'6r), n. The keeper of a park. 
'Aparker, forester, or warrener.’ Sir M. 
Hale. 

Parkesine (pftrk'sin), n. a substance so 
called from Mr. Parkes, of Birmingham 
Its basis is almost any vegetable fibre, the 
inflammable nature of which is subdued by 
the addition of certain mineral neutral salts. 
N aphtha is used as a solvent. Another com- 
ponent is oil, which may or may not be har- 
dened by chloride of sulphur. The mixture 
gradually becomes a hard mass. While in 
a pasty condition It can be moulded into a 
great variety of forms, and has been used 
to some extent for similar purposes as gutta 
percha and ebonite. 1 

l%xkla (pttr^ki-a), n. [From Mungo Park ] 

A genus of Legumlnosie, including the P 
africana, or African locust-tree 
Parklnsonla ( par-kin-so'ni-a ), 71. [After 
Jolin Parkinson, a chemist in London, and 
author of some botanical works ] A genus 
of leguminous plants of the sub-order Cbbs- 
alpine®, P. aculeata (Jerusalem thorn, or 
Barbadoes flower-fence), a West Indian tree 
or shrub, growing to the height of 10 to 16 
feet, presents, when in full flower, one of 
the most beautiful objects in the vegetable 
kingdom. It is furnished with spines, and 
is extensively used in tropical countries for 
hedges, being now commonly used for this 
purpose not only in Central America but 
also in the East Indies. 

Parkiali (phrk'ish), a. Relating to or resem- , 


bling a park. * Would give it a very elegant, 
tasteful, parkish appearance.' J. Baiuie. 
Park-kMper (pkrk^ep-^r), n. One who has 
the custody of a park. 

ParkleaFes (plirkl^vz), n. A popular name 
for Hyperimim Androscemum. 

Parlanoe (pHr'lans), n. [O. Fr. , from parlant, 
ppr. of to speak. See Farley.] Con- 

versation; discourse; talk. 

A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway, 

Crown’d Isabel, thro’ all her placid life 

Tennyson. 

—In common parlance, in the usual mode 
of speech; in ordinary language. 

Pallet (pari), n. Conversation; talk; treaty 
or discussion. Sec Parley. 

They ended parU, and both addressed for fight. 

MiUon. 

Parle t (pari), v.i. To talk; to confer with a 
view to come to an understanding; to discuss 
orally. 

Their purpose is to Parle, to court, and dance. 

Shak. 

Parlecue, Farleyoue (pArle-ku), v.i. or t. 
[Fr. parler d queue, to speak at the tail ] 
In the Presbyterian Church, to recapitulate, 
as the clergymen of the congregation, the 
substance of the discourses delivered by his 
brethren who had come to assist him at the 
communion. 

At the close it was the custom of our minister to 
parleycue the addresses of the clergymen who had 
assisted him — that is, he repeated tne substance of 
them and enforced their lessons 

Renttntsceuces of a Quinquagenarian. 

Parlecue, Parleycue (phrae-ku), n a re- 
capitulation of discourses previously deliv- 
ered 

Parlemeiit,in.’ [Fr. See Parliament.] An 
assembly for consultation ; a place for con- 
ference or discourse; a consultation. Chan- 
cer 

Parley (plirli), v i. [Fr. parler, to speak, 
0 Fr paroler,ivon\'L L.pam6oZarc, to speak, 
from L parabola, a comparison, later a word. 
See Parable.] To speak with another ; to 
discourse; to confer on some pointof mutual 
concern; especially to confer with aii enemy, 
as on an exchange of prisoners, on a cessa- 
tion of arms, or the subject of peace. ‘ And 
didst in signs again parley with sin. ’ Shak. 

They arc at hand 

To parley or to fight SAak 

Parley (parli),7i. Mutual discourse or con- 
versation; discussion; specifically, a confer- 
ence with an enemy in war; a ha.sty and in- 
formal treating between two parties pre- 
pared to fight. 

Wc yield on parley, but are storm’d in vain 

Dry den. 

Left single, in bold parley, ye, of yore. 

Did from tlie Norman win a gallant wreath 

tPordsworth 

-To heat or sound a parley {militX to beat 
a drum or sound a trumpet, as a signal for 
holding a conference with the enemy 
Parliament (par'li-ment), n [Fr. parlement 
(8p. It and Pg. parlamento), composed of 
parler, to speak, and the terra, -ment, as in 
complement, <fec. See Parley ] 1 A meet- 
ing or assembly of persons for conference 
or deliberation ; an assembly of the people 
or their representatives to deliberate or le- 
gislate on national affairs; a supreme na- 
tional or general council. 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle- 
flags were furl’d. 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world. Tennyson. 

2 The grand assembly of the three estates 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the lords spiritual, lords temporal, 
and the commons; the general council of 
the nation constituting the legislature, sum- 
moned by the sovereign’s authority to con- 
sult on the affairs of the nation, and to enact 
and repeal laws. Primarily, the sovereign 
may be considered as a constituent branch 
of parliament; but the word is generally 
used to denote the three estates above 
named, consisting of two distinct branches, 
the House of Lords and House of Commons. 
The House of Lords includes lords spiritual 
and temporal; the former being archbishops 
and bishops, the latter dukes or princes of 
the blood royal, other dukes, marquesses, 
earls, viscounts, and barons— all being ‘ peers 
of the United Kingdom;’ to these were 
added, by treaties of union with Scotland 
in 1707, and Ireland In 1800, 16 Scotch and 
28 Irish representative peers, chosen by 
the general nobility in each country— the 
Scotch representative peers for each succes- 
sive parliament, the Irish representative 
peers for life. According to the Acts of 
1884 and 1885, the British House of Com- 
mons should consist of 670 members, viz. 


England and Wales, 258 representatives of 
counties, 287 of cities and boroughs, and 6 
of universities; Scotland, 89 representatives 
of counties, 81 of cities and boroughs, and 
2 of universities; Ireland, 85 representatives 
of counties, 16 of cities and boroughs, and 
2 of universities. The authority of parlia- 
ment extends over the United Kingdom, 
and all its colonies and foreign possessions. 
It must meet at least once a year for the 
despatch of business. The word parliament 
was introduced into England under the 
Norman kings. The supreme council of the 
nation was called under the Saxon kings 
witenagemot, the meeting of wise men or 
sages —Act of parliament, a statute, law, or 
edict made by the sovereign, with the advice 
and consent of the lords temporal and spiri- 
tual, and the commons in parliament assem- 
bled. They cannot be altered, amended, 
dispensed with, suspended, or repealed but 
by the same authority of parliament which 
created them. —3. In France, before the 
revolution of 1789, one of several principal 
judicial courts of the country.— 4, In law, 
an assembly of the members of the two 
Temples (Inner and Middle) to consult upon 
the affairs of the society.— 6. Ginger-bread 
in small, thin, hard cakes. "Gorging the 
boy with apples and parliament. ’ Thack- 
eray.— Parliament heel (navt), the situa- 
I tion of a ship when careened by shift of 
ballast, &c. ; or the causing her to incline a 
little on one side so as to clean the side 
turned out of water, and cover it with fresh 
composition. 

Parllamental (ptlr-li-ment'al), a. Pertain- 
ing to parliament; parliamentary. Foxe. 
Parllamentariati ( parai-rnen-ta"ri-an ), n. 
One of those who adhered to the parliament 
in the time of Charles I. 

Parliamentarian (par'ii.men-ta"i’i-an), a. 
Serving the parliament in opposition to King 
Charles I 

Parliamentary (par-li-ment'a-ri), a. 1 Per- 
taining to parliament; m, parliamentary au- 
thority.~2 Enacted or done by parliunient; 
as, 0 , parliamentary act - 3. According to the 
nilos and usages of parliament, or to the 
rules and customs of legislative bodies.— 
Parliamentary agent, a person, usually a 
solicitor, proressionally employed in the 
promotion of or opposition to private bills, 
and otherwise in relation to private business 
in jiaTiiament.— Parliamentary committee, 
a committee of the members of the House of 
Peers or of the House of Commons appointed 
by oithei’ house for the purpose of making 
inquiries, by the examination of witnesses 
or otherwise, into matters which could not 
lie conveniently inquired into by the whole 
house Any bill or any subject brought be- 
fore the house may, if the house thinks 
proper, be referred to a committee, and all 
private bills, such as bills for railways, 
canals, roads, or other undertakings in which 
the public are concerned, are referred to 
committees of each house before they are 
mneiioned.— Parliamentary train, a train 
which, by enactment of parliament, is ob- 
liged to be run by railway companies at 
least once a day (up and down journeys) for 
the conveyance of third class passengers at 
a penny a mile. 

Parllamenteert (phrai-men-ter"), n. Same 
as Parliamentarian. A Wood 
Parlour (par'ler), n. [Fr parloir, from 
parler, to speak. See Parley.] 1. The 
apartment in a convent where the inmates 
are pennitted to meet and converse with 
friends or visitors - 2. The room in a house 
which the family usually occupy when they 
have no company, as distinguished from a 
drawing-i’oom Intended for the reception of 
company, or from a dining-room, when a 
distinct apartment Is allotted for that pur- 

f lose.— 8. An apartment in taverns, public- 
louses, and the like, more retired than the 
tap-room, and where the frequenters usucdly 
meet for a social chat over their liquor. 
Dickens. 

Parlour-boarder (pftr"i6r-b6rd-6r), n, a 
boarder who dines with the family. 

Parlous t (iittr'lus), a. [Old form of perilous. ] 

1. Perilous ; dangerous. * Thou art in a 
parlous Btaix, shepherd.’ Shak.— 2. Inclined 
W) expose one's self to peril ; venturesome. 
"A parlous hoy.' Shak.—Z. Notable; strik- 
ing; keen. * A parlerus wit.' Dryden. 
Parlously t (pitrilus-II), adv. In a perilottf 
manner; dangerously; venturesomely; ex- 
cessively; shrewdly. 

You seem to be parlously In love with learning. 

Beau ^ fT, 


F4te, fir, fat, fall; mg, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; ttlbe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; f, Sc. fey. 
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ParlOUSneSBt (par'lns-nes), »». Quality of 
l^ing parlous; perilousness ; venturesome- 
ness; quickness; keenness. 

Parmaoety t (pftr-ma-setl), n. A corruption 
of Spermaceti. 

Telling me the sovereig^'st thing on earth 
Was partnactty for an mward bruise. Shak. 

Parmelia (pkr-mg'li-a), n. [Gr. panM, a 
kind of small shield, and Aeiio, to inclose.] 
A genus of lichens found on trees and walls. 
P. parietina is the common yellow -wall 
lichen. 

Parmesan (pftr-me-zan'), a Relating to 
Parnia, in Italy ; specifically, applied to a 
delicate sort of cheese made there. 
Pamassia (pftr-nas'i-a), n. A genus of 
plants. See Grass of Parnassus under 

GRAS.S 

Parnassian (par-nas'i-an), a. Pertaining 
to Parnassus, the celebrated mountain in 
Greece, considered in mythology as sacred 
to Apollo and the Muses, famous also for 
the Castalian spring. Pope. 

Pamelt (pkr'nel), n. A wanton; an immodest 
girl; a slut. 

ParoChe,! n A parish 
Parochial (pa-r6'ki-al), a. fL. parochia, 
corruption from parcecia, a parish See 
Parish.] Belonging to a parish; as, pa- 
rochial clergy; parochial duties. ‘The mar- 
ried state oi parochial pastors ’ A tterhury 
— Parochial hoards in Scotland, formerly a 
body of men in a parish elected by the 
payers of poor-rates to manage the relief of 
the i>oor, a duty which since 1894 has fallen 
to be performed by the parish council. 
—-Parochial register. Same as Parish-re- 
gister. 

Farochlallty (pa-ro'ki-al 'i-ti), n. The state 
of being parochial. [Rare ] 

PaxOChlailze (pa-ro'ki-al-iz), V t. pret & pp 
parochializad ; ppr. parochializing To ren- 
der parochial; to form into parishes. 
Parochially (pa-i d'ki-al-li), adv. In a par- 
ochial manner; in a parish; by parishes. 

T he bishop was to visit his whole diocese, 
ally, every year. SttlUtig/leet. 

Farochiant (pa-ro'ki-an), a. Pertaining to 
a parish; parochial Bacon 
Parochlan t (pa-ro'ki>an), n A jiarishioner. 
Lord Burleigh. 

Farochln (par'o-shin), n. A parish. [Scotch ] 
Parodlc, Parodlcal(pa-rod'ik, pa-rod'ik-al), 
a Pertaining to parody; after the manner 
of parody. ‘ This version is very paraphras- 
tic, and sometimes wam/ica/ ’ T Warton. 
Parodist (par'o-dist), n. One who writes a 
parody 

The public has long been agreed as to the merit of 
the most remarkable passages (of Milton), the iiicom- 
par.able harmony of the numbers, and the excellence 
of that style, which no rival has been able to equal, 
and no parodist to liegrade. Macaulay 

Parodos (par'o-dos), n. [Gr., a passage, an 
entrance pttm, beside, and hodos, a way ] 
The commencement of an ancient Greek 
chorus, in which the whole chorus used to 
join 

-Parody (par'o-di), n. [Fr. parodie, from 
Gr. parudia- beside, and Ode, an ode ] 

1. A kind of Hterary composition in which 
the form and expression of grave or serious 
writings are closely imitated, but adapted to 
a ridiculous subject or a humorous method 
of treatment; a burlesque imitation of a 
serious poem; a travesty that adheres closely 
in form and expression to its original. 

They were satinck poems, full ot parodia, that is, | 
of verses patched up from great poets anti turned 
into another sense than their author intended tliein. 

Dryden 

2. t A popular maxim, adage, or proverb. 
Wright 

Parody (par'f)-di), « t. pret & pp. parodied ; 
ppr parodying. To turn into a parody; to 
write a parody upon; to imitate, as a poem 
or song, in a ludicrous manner. 

I have translated, or rather parodied, a poem of 
Horace, Pope. 

IParol (pa-r61'), n. [Fr. parole, a word ; It. 
parola; L.L. parabola, a parable, speech, 
word. See Parable, Parley.] Properly, 
a word; hence, in law, (o) words or oral de- 
claration; word of mouth. (6) Pleadings in 
a suit. 

Parol, Parole (pa-rol ), a. Given by word 
of mouth; oral; not written; os, parol 
evidence. 

Parol-arrest (pa-rol 'a-rest), n In law, an 
arrest authorized by a justice by word of 
mouth. 

Parole (pa-ror), n. ISee PAROL.] 1. Word 
of mouth; oral utterance; parol.— 2 Word 
of promise; word of honour; plighted faith; 


ch, cAaln; eh, So. locA; 9 ,go\ J,job; 


especially, a promise given by a prisoner of 
war that he will not t^ to escape if allowed 
to go about at liberty, or to return if re- 
leased to custody at a certain time If not 
discharged, or not to bear arms against his 
captors for a certain period, and the like. 
‘ Whether you can keep your parole if you 
become a prisoner to the ladies.' Swift. 

This man had forfeited his military parole 

Macaulay. 

3. Milit. a word given out every day in 
orders by a commanding officer, in camp or 
garrison, by which friends may be distin- 
guished from enemies. It differs from 
countersign, in that the latter is given to all 
guards, while the parole is given only to 
officers of the guard, or to those wlio in- 
spect and give orders to the guard. 
FaromolOfib^ (par-o-moFo-ji), n. [Gr. paro- 
mologia, from paromologeo—para, beside, 
and homologeo, to grant. See Homologous. ] 
In rhet. a figure by which an orator concedes 
something to an adversary in order to 
strengthen his own argument. 
Paronomasia (par'd-no-ma."zi-a), n. [Gr.— 
para, beside, beyond, and o7iomaz6, to name, 
from onoma, a name.] In rhet. a figure by 
which the same word is used in different 
senses, or words similar in sound are set in 
opposition to each other, so as to give an 
antithetical force to the expression; a play 
upon words; a pun. ‘ Tlie seeming contra- 
diction of a poor antithesis; . . . the jingle 
of a more poor Dryden. 

Paronomastic, ParonomaBtical (pa-ron'- 
6-nias'^tik, pa-ron'd-mas"tik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to paronomasy; consisting in a play 
ui)on words. 

Paronomasy (par-o-nom'a-si), n. Paro- 
nomasia 

Paroi^chia (pa-ro-ni'ki-a), n. [Gr paro- 
nychia— jmra, by, and miyx, onychos, the 
nail 1 Jn surg. a whitlow or felon 
ParonychlacesB (pa-ro-nnd-a"8e-e), n. pi. 
See ILI/ECEBRAOE.® 

Paronym, Paronyme (par'6-nim), n. A 
paronymous word. 

Paronymous (pa-ron'i-mus), a. [Gr. paro- 
mymos—para, beside, and onoma, a name, a 
word.] 1 Having tJie same or a like sound, 
but differing in orthography and significa- 
tion: said of words; as, all, awl; ball, bawl; 
hair, hare. — 2 Having the same derivation; 
ladically allied; conjugate; as, wise, wisely, 
wisdom. 

Paronymy (pa-ron'i-mi), n. Quality of being 
I)aroiiymou8 

Paroptesls (par-op- te'sis), n. [Gr. , a roast- 
ing - para, near, and optdsis, a roasting, 
from opfao, to roast.] In geol. that kind of 
inetamorphism affecting a limited district, 
and supposed to be due to dry heat given off 
by intruding plutoiiic rocks 
Paroquet (par'd-ket), n. See Parrakeet. 
Parotid (pa-rot'id), n. [Or parotis,par6tidos 
—para, beside, near, and ous, otos, the ear.] 
In anat one of the salivary glands, there 
being two parotids, one on either side of 
the face, immediately in front of the exter- 
nal ear, and communicating with the mouth 
by a duct. Called also Parotid Gland and 
Parotis. 

Parotid (pa-rot'id), a. Pertaining to the 
parotis or parotids. 

Parotis (pa-rd'tis), 71. [Gr. parOtis. See 
Parotid.] l. In anat. the parotid —2 In 
surg a painful tumour beside the ear; also, 
same as Parotitis. 

Parotitis (par-o-trtis), n. Inflammation of 
the parotid gland; mumps. 
Par 03 Cysm(par'ok 8 -iztn).n. [Gr. jmroxysmos, 
from %)aroxyno, to excite or sharpen— pam, 
beyond, in excess, and oxynO, to sharpen, 
from oxys, sharp.] 1. In med. a fit of any 
disease; periodical exacerbation of a disease. 
Hence— 2. Any sudden and violent action; 
spasmodic affection or action ; convulsion ; 
fit. ‘Harassed with the returning par- 
oxysms of diffidence and despair.’ South.— 
3. In geol. any sudden and violent effect of 
natural agency, such as the explosive erup- 
tion of a volcano, or the convulsive throes 
of an earthquake. Page. 

Paroxysmal (par-ok-siz'mal), a. Pertain- 
ing to or marked by paroxysm ; caused by 
paroxysms or convulsions of nature. 

Fissures, fractures, and uptiltings of the solid strata 
are the main indications of paroxysmal movements in 
former ages. Page 

Paroxysmally (par-ok-siz'mal-li), adv. In a 
paroxysmal manner; by paroxysms. ‘ W ould 
necessarily take place paroxysmally.' Na- 
ture. 

Paroxysmlst (par^oks-iz-mist), n. In gecl. 


t, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; TH, fAen; th, fWn; 


one who maintains that great geological 
changes are due rather to sudden and vio- 
lent efforts of natural agency than to the 
continuous operation of ordinary causes. 
Parquet (par-keto, n. [Fr. See Parquetry.] 

1. That part of the floor in a theatre or 
music-hall between the orchestra and pit.— 

2. Same as Parquetry. 

Parauetage (pAracet-aj), n. Same as Par- 
quetry. Fairholt. 

Parqueted (pttr'ket-ed), a. Formed in 
parquetry; ornamented with parquetry. 

‘ One room parqueted with yew, which I 
liked well,’ Evelyn. 

Parquetry (pftr'ket-ri), n. [Fr. varqueterie, 
from parquet, an inlaid floor, a dim. of pare, 



Parquetry. 


an incloBure ] A species of inlaid wood- 
work in geometric or other patterns, and 
generally of different colours, principally 
used for floors 

Parquette (pAr-ket'), n. The same as 

Parquet. 

Parr (pAr), n. A small fish common in the 
rivers of England and Scotland, at one time 
believed to be a distinct species of the genus 



Parr or Brandling. 


Salmo, but now almost universally regarded 
as the young of the salmon. The term is also 
applied to the young of any of the Salmonidco. 
Called also Brandlma. 

Parrakeet (paFa-ket), n. [From PV. parro- 
quet, perroquet, a parrakeet. See Par- 
rot ] The name given to various genera 
of scansorial birds grouped into a sub- 
family (Pezophorinao) of the Psittacidae or 
parrots, characterized by the generally small 
size of body and of the beak, the upper 
mandible being less convex or arched than 
in the parrots, and by their tail-feathers 
being much longer. They are confined to 
the eastern hemisphere. Among the most 
familiar forms included in the sub-family 
are the rose-ringed parrakeet (Palceomia 



Rose-ringed Parrakeet (Palaoruts torquatus). 

torquatiLs), found in India and on the east 
coast of Africa, a pretty, bright green col- 
oured bird, about 16 Inches long, the tail 
making up nearly two-thirds of this extent ; 
the Alexandrine or ring parrakeet (P. Alex- 
andri) of India, about the size of a pigeon, 
green, with a red collar, a bird said to nave 


w, trig; wh, whig', zh, azure.— See Key. 
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been brought from the East by Alexander 
the Great. The pilncipal Auatrallan spe- 
cies are the ground parrakeet ( Pezophorua 
formoaua) and the warbling parrakeet (Jtfe- 
lopaitticua undulatua), which are to a great 
extent terrestrial in habits. Written also 
Parakeet, Parroquet, Perroquet. 

Parral, Parrel (par'al, par'el), n. [Abbrev. 
from apparel (which see).] ^ aut. a band of 
rope, or now, more generally, an iron collar I 
by which the centres of yards are fastened at 
the slings to the masts so as to slide up and 
down freely when requisite. Called also 
Parrel-rope and Breast-rope. Comp. Breast- 
rope. 

Faxrel (par'el), n. 1. Same as Parral.~2. In 
arch, a chimney-piece ; the ornaments or 
dressing of a fireplace. 

Parrhesla (par-re'zi-a), n. [Gr. -para, 
beside, beyond, and rh&sis, a saying, speak- 
ing, from rhe6, to say.] In rhet. reprehen- 
sion ; rebuke ; freeness in speaking. 
Parrloldal (par-ri-si'dal), a 1. Fertaining 
to parricide; involving the crime of mur- 
denng a parent.— 2. Committing parricide. 
Parricide (par'ri-sid), n. [From L parri- 
cide, a parncide, a murderer, a traitor, and 
parriciaium, the murder of a father, from 
pater, father, and ccedo, to kill ] 1. A person 
who murders his father or mother. 

I told him tlie rcvenginp gods 
'Gainst farnctdes did all their thunder bend. S/tak. 

2. One who murders an ancestor or any one 
to whom he owes reverence. [Blaekstone 
applies the word to one who kills his child.] 

8. The murder of a parent or of one to whom 
reverence Is due. 

Morat was always bloody, now he’s base ; 

And has so far in usurpation gone, 

He will by parr\cide secure tne throne, Dryden. 

Parriddioas t (par-ri-sid'l-us), a. Same as 
Parricidal. Sir T. Browne. 

Parritch« Parridge (par'ich, par'lj), n. 
Porridge. ‘The nalesome parritch, chief 
o* Scotia’s food.’ Burns. [Scotch.] 

Farrock (par'ok), n. [A Sax. pearruc. See 
Park ] A croft or small field. [Local ] 
Parrot (paFot), n. [probably from Fr Per- 
rette, a female name derived from Pierre, 
Peter (corap. Fr. pierrot, a sparrow, from 
Pierre)’, or contr. from Fr. parroquet, perro- 
uet, a parrakeet, which also seems to be a 
im.of Pierre, Peter; comp Sp. Perico, a dim. 
for Pedro, Peter, also a small parrot, peri- 
quito, a small parrot. It is common to give 
the names of persons to animals with which 
we are familiar. Comp. Magpie, Jack-daw, 
Robin-redbreast, &c ] 1. A name common 
to birds of the family Psittacideo, of the order 
Scansores or climliers. The bill is hooked 
and rounded on all sides, and is used in 



Rosella Parrot (P/atycercus eximtKS). 


climbing The tarsi are generally short and 
strong, the toes being arranged two forwards 
and two backwards. 'J'he tongue, unlike that 
of most other birds, is soft and fleshy through- 
out its whole extent. The win^ are of mod- 
erate size, but tlie tail is often elongated, and 
in some cases assists these birds in climbing. 
These birds are found almost everywhere m 
warm and tropical climates, and comprise a 
vast number of species, varying very much 
in size, from the great macaw, which is more 
than 8 feet in length, to the little love-birds, 
which are not larger than sparrows. They 
breed in hollow trees, and subsist on fruits 
and seeds. Several species can not only 
imitate the various tones of the human 
voice, but also exercise in some cases actual 
conversational powers. The most highly 


endowed bird in this respect is the common 
gray parrot (Pgittaeus erythaeus) of Western 
Africa. Among parrots in the widest sense 
of the word are included the parrakeets, 
macaws, lories, cockatoos, &c. , but Uie term 
is sometimes restricted to those members 
I of the family that have a very distinctly 
toothed upper mandible and a short or 
moderately long tail. Some live to a great 
age, instances being known of these birds 
reaching seventy and even ninety years. 
The example shown in the cut is the rose- 
hill parrakeet or rosella parrot (PlatycerciiH 
exirnius), a native of Australia anti Tas- 
mania. See also PaiTTACiPJB.— 2. The par- 
rot-flsli (which see). 

Parrot (paFot), v. t. To repeat as a parrot ; 
to repeat by rote ‘ Charges brought against 
him by readers who had never understood 
him, and parroted afterwards by others who 
had never read him.’ Fraser's Mag. 
Parrot-coal (paFot-kol), n. a name given 
in Scotland to cannel-coal from its flying In 
pieces with a crackling noise when burned. 
Minors distinguish this coal into two varie- 
ties— viz. ‘ dry ’ or gas parrot, and ‘ soft ’ or 
oil parrot 

Parrot-flail (pur'ot-fl8h),n. A fish of the genus 
Scarus, family Labridre, remarkable for the 
beak -like plates into which the teeth of either 
Jaw are united, and for their brilliancy of 
colour, from one or other of which circum- 
stances they have received their popular 
name. Moat of the species are tropical, but 
one, S. cretemis, the scarus of the ancients, 
and esteemed by them the mtist delicate of 
all fishes, is found in the Mediterranean. 
See SOARUR. 

Parrotry (par'ot-ri), n. The habits of 
parrots; imitation of parrots; servile imi- 
tation Coleridge. 

Parry (par'i), v. t pret. & pp. parried ; ppr. 
parrying. [B'r. parer. It. parare, to ward 
off, from L parare, to prepare, keep off ] 

1 To ward off; to stop or to put or turn 
aside; to prevent taking effect; as, to parry 
a thrust of a rapier; to parry a blow.— 2. To 
avoid ; to shift off. 

The French government has parried thepayment 
of our claims F verett 

PdSTY (par'i), r i. pret parried : ppr. par- 
rying. To ward off something; to put aside 
thrusts or strokes; to fence. ‘ With learned 
skill, now push, noyt parry.' Prior. 

Parse (phrs), vt [L pars, a part, pars 
orationis, a part of a speech. To parse a 
word is literally to tell what part of speech it 
is.] Ingram, to analyse or describe gram- 
matically ; to show the several parts of 
speech composing (a sentence) and their 
relation to each otner hy government or 
agreement; as, topareeaword or a sentence 
Parsee (par-se'), n [Per. and Hind, pdrsi, 
a Persian, a fire-worshipper.] One of the 
adherents of the Zoroastrian or ancient Per- 
sian religion descended from the refugees 
driven from Persia into India by Moham- 
medan persecution about the middle of tlie 
seventh century. They are described as being 
honest, industrious, and thriving, and are for 
the most part merchants and landholders. 
See QUBBRE. 

Parseeism (phr-se'izm), n. The religion and 
customs of the Parsees. 

Parser (p^rs'Sr), n. One who parsea 
ParsimozilOUB (phr-si-mo'ni-us), a. [See 
Parsimony.] Exhibiting or characterized 
by parsimony ; very sparing in expenditure ; 
frugal to excess ; saving ; close. 

Extraordinary funds for one campaign may spare 
us the expense of many years, whereas a long parst- 
fnonious war will drain us of more men and money. 

Addison. 

Syn. Covetous, niggardlv, miserly, penuri- 
ous, near, close, saving, frugal. 
Parsimoniously (pftr-si-mo'ni-us-li), adv. 
In a parsimonious manner; with a very 
sparing use of money; savingly; stingily; 
sparingly. Swift. 

P^simoniOUSneSB (pkr-Bl-md'ni-UB-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being parsimonious ; 
a very sparing use of money, or a disposi- 
tion to avoid expense. L. Addison 
Parsimoiiy (pRr'sl-mo-ni), n. [Fr. parsi- 
monie; L. parsimonia, parcimonia, from 
parco, parsum, to spare.] Closeness or 
BparingnesB In the use or expenditure of 
money ; generally, in a bad sense, excessive 
economy; unnecessarily great caution In 
spending; miserliness. 

The ways to enrich are many ; parsimony is one of 
the best, and yet is not innocent, for it withholdeth 
men from works of liberality. Bacon. 

Parsley (pars'll), n. [O.E. persely, persylle, 


&c. , A, Sax. peterselige, Ft. persil, fromL. ps- 
troaelinum, Gr. petroaellnon, rock-parsley— 
petra, a rock, and seltnon, a kind of parsley; 
D. pieterselie, G. petersUie, Dan. petersiUe, 
have the same orirfn.] A plant of the genus- 
Petrosellnum, nat. order UmbellifersB, dis- 
tinguished by having each half of the fruit 
with five equal narrow ribs, and one oil 
vessel in each furrow, the line of junction 
having two. The species ai*e annual or 
biennial. Common parsley (P. sativum) ia 
a well-known garden vegetable, used for 
communicating an aromatic and agreeable 
flavour to soups and other dishes It is a 
native of Sardinia, introduced into this 
country about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. A variety witli curled leaflets is 
generally preferred to that with plain leaf- 
lets, as being finer flavoured. Htmiburgh 
parsley, a variety with a large white root Uke 
a carrot, is cultivated for its roots, and much 
in the same way as carrots or parsnops. 
Parsnip. Parsnep (phrs'nip, ptirs'uep), 7i. 
[Corrupted from L. pastinaca, a parsnip, 
from pastinum,a\dnd of two-pronged dibble, 
and nip, nep, L. napus, a turnip. ] A plant of 
the genus Pastinaca, nat. order Urabelliferfie, 
the /*. sativa (common or garden parsnip), 
of which there are many varieties. It is a 
tall erect plant, with pinnate leaves and 
bright yellow flowers, common throughout 
England and in most parts of Europe, and 
much cultivated for its roots, which have 
been used as an esculent from a very eaily 
period. 

Parson (par'sn), 71. [O.Fr. persone, from 
L.L. persona ecclesice, the person of the 
church, L persona, a person.] 1. The priest 
of a parish or ecclesiastical society; the rec- 
tor or incumbent of a parish, who has the 
parochial charge or cure of souls. In Eng- 
lish law, four requisites are necessary to 
constitute a parson, viz. holy orders, pre- 
sentation, institution, and induction.— 2. A 
clergyman; a man that is in orders or has- 
been licensed to preach. — Pareo/i wnpar- 
sonee, one that is in possession of a church, 
whether it bo presentative or impropriate. 
-—Parson mortal, in law, a rector instituted, 
and inducted for his own life. 

Parsonage (par'sn-aj), n. 1. A rectory en- 
dowed with a house, glebe, lands, tithes, 
&c . for the maintenance of the incumbent; 
the benefice of a parish,— 2. The mansion or 
dwelling-house of a parson. Called also a 
Parsonage House. —3. Money paid for the 
support of a parson 

What have 1 been paying stipend and teind, par- 
sofiaj^e and vicarage, for? Str If’. Scott, 

Parson-bird (par'sn-bSrd), n. See PoB- 

BIRD. 

Parsoned (pftr'snd), a. 1. I'urnished with a 
parson or parsons —2. Written by or in the 
manner of a parson. [Rare.] 

Yc deaf to truth ! peruse this parsoned page. 

Yoking. 

Parsonic, Parsonlcal (pRr-son'ik, par-son'- 
ik-al), a. Relating to a parson or clergy- 
man; clerical. [Rare.] 

Parsonlcally (par-Bon'ik-al-li), adv. In the- 
manner of a parson. Chesterfield. [Rare. ] 
ParBOnlsh ( parisn-ish ), a. Relating to or 
like a parson. [Colloq ] 

Farson’s-nose ( pRr'snz-noz ), n. A name 
sometimes given to the rump of a fowl. 

Part (part), n. [L. pars, partis, a part, whence 
a[aoparticle,partial,partner,varticipate,&c. ] 

1. Something less than the whole; a portion, 
piece, or fragment separated from a whole 
thing; as, to divide an orange into five parts. 

2. A portion or quantity of a thing not sepa- 
rated in fact, but considered or mentioned 
by itself. ‘ At the nether part of the mount.' 
Ex. xix. 17. — 3. An equal constituent por- 
tion; one of several or many like quantities 
or numbers into which a thing is divided, 
or of which it is composed; proportional 
quantity, division, or ingredient. ‘A thought 
which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 
and ever three parts coward. ’ Shak. —4. An 
organic or essential element ; a constituent 
portion of a living or spiritual whole; a 
member; an organ. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. Pope. 

5. That which falls to each in division;, 
share; portion; lot. 

Let me bear my part of danger with an equal share. 

Dryden. 

6. Share; concern; interest. 

Wc have no part in David, neither have we inherit- 
ance in the son of [esse 3 Sam. xx. x. 

7. Side; party; interest; faction. * Make whole- 
kingdoms take her brother’s pari. ’ Waller, 


FAte, fAr, fat, fall; mA, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tCibe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; 11, Sc. abune; y, Sc. ley* 
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g. Bhare of labour, action, or influence; al- 
lotted duty; particular office or business. 

Accuse not nature ; she hath done hcr^ari. 

Do thou but thine. Milton. 

9. Character assigned to an actor in a play 
or other like performance. 

And then the Justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lin’d. 

With eyes severe and heard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances. 

And so he plays his part. Shak. 

10. Action; conduct. 

Find him, my lord. 

And chide him hither straight; this part of his 
Conjoins with my disease. Shak. 

11. Ill math such portion of any quantity 
as, when taken a certain number of times, 
will exactly make that quantity; as, tliree 
is a -part of twelve. It is the opposite of 
muUtple. — 12 In music, one of the different 
melodies of a concerted composition, which, 
heard in union, compose its harmony; as, 
the treble, tenor, or bass part; the violin 
jHirt; the clarionet part. —1.3. pi. Qualities; 

{ lowers; faculties; accomplishments; excel- 
ent or superior endowments; talents above 
the ordinary ; as, a man of parts. 

Such licennoufi parts tend for the most part to the 
hurt of the Englisn. Spenser 

For comparison of Genius, Wisdom,, Abili- 
ties, Talents, Parts, Ingenuity, Capacity, 
Cleverness, see under Genius.— 14. pt Quar- 
ters; regions; districts. 

When he had gone over those parts, and had given 
them much exhortation, he came into Greece 

Acts XX. a. 

All parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fears 
Drydett. 

— For my (his, her, Sic.) part, so far as con- 
cerns me (him, her) —For the most jiCLrt, 
commonly; nftener than otherwise — In 
part, in some degree or extent; partly.— in 
good part, favourably ; acceptably ; in a 
friendly manner; not in displeasure 

God accepteth it tn eood part at the hands of faith- 
ful man Hooker 

— Tn ill part, unfavourably ; with displea- 
sure.— Parf a ad parcel, an essential portion; 
a part. ‘ She was . . part and parcel of the 
race and place.’ Howitt.—Part and perti- 
nent, in Scots law, a term used in charters 
and dispositions. Thus lands are disponed 
with parts and pertinents; and that expres- 
sion may carry various rights and servitudes 
connected with the lands, such as a seat in 
a parish church. See Pertinent -Part of 
speech, in gram a sort or class of words of a 

f iarticular character as regards their inean- 
ng or relations to other words in a sentence. 
Thus, the noun is apart of 82 )eech, denoting 
the names of things ; the verb is a jiart of 
speech expressing motion, action, or being. 
Part (part), vt. [Fr partir, to part, to 
divide, to separate; L partio, jmrtior, to 
divide, from pan’, partis, a part. In 8 direct- 
ly fromFr partir(v.i ), to depart, to go away.] 

1. To divide ; to separate or break into two 
or more pieces 

Tliou slialt part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon 
Lev li 6 

2. To divide into shares; to distribute. 
Acts ii 45—3. To cause to sunder or go 
apart; to remove from contact or contiguity. 

The T.ord do so to me, and more also, if .lught but 
death /a ri* thee and me. Ruth i 17 

4. To hold apart; to intervene betwixt ; to 
Interpose between; to separate, as com- 
batants. ‘The narrow seas that part the 
French and English.' Shale ‘Parfthem; 
they are inaensed.’ Shak. 

The stumbling night did pari our weary powers. 

Shak. 

6. To secrete. [Rare. ] 

The liver minds his own affair, 

And parts and strains the vital juices. Prior 
6. Naut. to break; to suffer the breaking of; 
as, the ship parted her cables. —7. To sepa- 
rate or purify, as metals —8 t To leave ; to 
quit; to depart from ‘ Since presently your 
souls must part your bodies ’ Shak. 

Part (pkrt), v.i. 1. To be separated, removed, 
or detached ; to divide ; to move apart. 
^Make thy knotted and combined locks to 
part, aud each particular hair to stand on 
end.’ Shak.— 2. To let go hold; to give up; 
to quit; to lose: followed by with ot from. 

Powerful hands will not part 
'EzitWy from possession won with arms. Mtlton. 
Celia, for thy sake I part 
IVtih all that grew so near my heart. Waller. 

8, To go away from another or others; to 
bid farewell ; to quit each other ; to take 
leave: may be followed by with ov from. *A 
little after you had parted with him.’ Ten- 
nyson. 


He wrung Bassanio's hand, and so Xkicy parted. 

Shak. 

4. To have a share; to share. 

As his part is that goeth down to the battle, so 
shall his part be that ta^eth by the stuff ; they shall 
part alike. 1 Sam. xxx. 34. 

6. 'To break; to be tom asunder; as, the 
cable parted. — To part from an anchor 
(7iaut ), to break a cable ; a vessel is said to 
part from an anchor when she is driven from 
it by the breaking of the cable.— 6. t [Fr. 
partir, to depart.] To go away; to set out; 
to depart. 

Thy father 

Embraced me, parting for th’ Etrurian land. 

Dryden. 

r.fTodie. Shak. 

Part (pfirt), adv. Partly; in some measure. 
Shak. 

Partable (pkrt'a-bl), a. 1. Capable of being 
parted; divisible. 

His hot love was partable among three other of his 
mistresses. Camden. 

2 t Having a share Lydgate. 

Partage t (pftrt'aj), w [Fr. partage, from 
L. pars, partis, a part. ] 1. Division ; sever- 
ance ; the act of dividing or sharing.— 

2. Part; portion; share. 

I know my brother in the love he beares me 
Will not tfenye me partage in his sadnesse. Ford. 

Partake (par-takO, v.i. pret. partook; pp. 
pa^'taken; ppr. partaking. [Part and take.] 

1. To take a part, portion, or share in com- 
mon with others ; to have a share or part ; j 
to participate : used absolutely or followed 1 
by of OT in before the object snared; as, all I 
men partake of the common bounties of I 
Providence —2 To have something of the 
character or nature of; to have features in 
common with; followed by of. 

Tile attorney of the duchy of Lancaster partakes 
partly of a judge, and partly of an attorney-general. 

Sacon 

3. To be admitted to hear; to share in com- 
munications: absolute or followed by of. 

You may partake of anything we say ; 

We speak no treason. Shak. 

4. t To take up the part or cause of another; 
to side with another. 

Canst thou, O cruel ! say I love thee not. 

When I against myself with thee partake Shak 

Partake (par-tak'), V t. pret. «fe pp. partook; 
ppr. partaken. 1. To have a part in ; to 
share ‘Pursue the triumph, and partake 
tlie gale. ’ Pope. 

My royal fatlier lives ; 

Let every one partake the general joy, Dryden 

2. t To admit to a part ; to make a partaker 
of 

My friend, hight Philemon, I did partake 
Of all my love, and all my privity. Spenser. 

3. t To share out; to distribute; to communi- 
cate 

Your exultation partake to every one Shak 

Partaker (pAr-tak'6r), 1. One who has or 
takes a part, share, or portion in common 
with others ; a sharer ; a participator ; usu- 
ally followed by of or in ‘ If the Gentiles 
have been made partakers of their spiritual 
things.’ Rom. xv. 27. ‘Wish me partaker 
in thy happiness.’ Shak. 

If we had been in the days of our fathers, wc 
would not have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets. Matt xxiii. 30. 

2.t An accomplice; an associate. 

When thou sawest a thief, thou consentedst with 
him, and hast been partaker with adulterers. 

Ps. 1 . 18. 

Partan (pdr'tn), n. [Ir. and Gael, partan, 
a partan, crab.] A common sea-crab ; an 
edible crab. ‘Cancer marinus vulgaris, the 
common sea-crab ; our fishers call it a par- 
tan* Sir R. Sihbald. [Scotch.] 

Parted (pkrt'ed), p. and a. 1 . Separated; 
divided; severed. —2. t Dead. And, hence, 
timelii-parted, having died a natural death. 
‘A timely-parted ghost.’ Shak.— 8. \ En- 
dowed with parts or abilities Shak.— 

4. In bot. applied to loaves cleft or divided 
nearly to the base.— 6. In her. divided. See 
Party. 

Parten,f v.i. inf. To take part. Chaucer. 
Parter (pkrt'Sr), n. One that parts or sepa- 
rates. 

The parter of the fray was night, which, with her 
black arms, pulled their malicious sights one from the 
other. Sir P. Sidney. 

Parterre (par-tar), n. [Fr., a flower-bed, 
a plot for flowers— par, on, by, and terre, 
earth, ground.] 1. In hort. a system of beds 
of different shapes and sizes in which flowers 
are cultivated, connected together with in- 
tervening spaces of gravel or turf for walk- 
ing on. 


There are as many kinds of gardening as poetry; 
your makers of Parterres atiA flower gardens are epi- 
grammatists and sonneteers. Spectator. 

2. The pit of a French theatre. 

Parthenlad (pkr-th@^ni-ad), n. [Gr. parths- 
nos, a virgin, and 6dS, a song.] A poem in 
honour of a virgin. 

Parthenio (pkr-then'ik), a. [Gr. parthenos, 
a virjgln.] Pertaining to the Bpartan Par- 
thenite, or illedtimate children bom in La- 
conia during the absence of the warriors at 
the flrst Messenian war. 

Parthenogenesis (pttr'the-n6-jen"e-Bi8), n. 
[Or. parthenos, a virgin, and genesis, pro- 
duction.] 1. In zooi!. a term applied to the 
production of new individuals from vir^n 
or rather imperfect females without the In- 
tervention of a male; the successive produc- 
tion of procreating individuals from a single 
ovum, without any renewal of fertilization. 
Parthenogenesis is one of the phenomena of 
so-called alternate generation. Called also 
Dige)ie8is.—2. In bot. the production of per- 
fect seed with embryo, without the applica- 
tion of pollen. 

Ry Professor Owen, who first employed the terra, 
parthenogenesis is applied also to the processes of 
gemmation and fission, as exhibited in sexless beings 
or in virgin females: but it seems best to consider 
these phenomena separately. Strictly, the term 
parthenogeneMs ouglit to be confined to the produc- 
tion of new individuals from virgin females by means 
of ova, which are enabled to develop themselves 
without the contact of the male element. 

H. A. Nicholson. 

Parthenology (pftr-th6-nol'o-jl), [Gr. 
parthenos, a vir^n, and logos, discourse 1 
In pathol. a description or consideration of 
the state of virginity in health or disease. 

Parthenon (par'the-non), n. [Gr. , from par- 
thenos, & virgin, i.e. Minerva.] A celebrated 
I Grecian temple of Minerva, or more properly 
I Athena Parthenos, on the Acropolis of 
j Athens It was built of marble, and was a 
I peripteral octostyle, with 17 columns on 
the sides ; its length 223 feet, breadth 102, 
and height to the base of the pediments 
66 feet. It was almost reduced to ruins In 
In 1687 by the explosion of a quantity of 
gunpowder which the Turks had placed m it, 
during the siege of Athens by the Venetians. 
Part of the Parthenon ruins has been util- 
ized in modern buildings, and the more 
precious pieces of sculpture have been dis- 
persed among various European collections, 
yet nevertheless it still bears an imposing 
aspect 

Partkenope (pftr-then'6-p6), n. [From Par- 
thenope, the ancient and poetical name of 
Naples.] One of the small planets or as- 
teroids between the orbits of Mars and Ju- 
piter, discovered by M. De Gasparis, of 
Naples, 11th May, 1860. It revolves round 
tlie sun in 1402 days, and is about two-and- 
n-half times the distance of the earth from 
the sun. 

Parthian ( pkr'thi-an ), a. Of or pertaining 
to Parthia or its inhabitants.— Parthian 
arrow, a shaft aimed at an adversary while 
pretending to fly from or avoid him; a part- 
ing shot: a figurative expression derived 
from the habit of the ancient Parthians in 
war. 

Partial (pkr'shal), a. [Fr., from L. pars, 
partis, a part. See Part.] 1 . Affecting a 
part only; not general or universal; not 
total ‘All partial evil, universal good.’ 
Pope. 

The weakening of a thing is only a partial destruc- 
tion of it. South. 

2 . Biassed to one party ; inclined to favour 
one party in a cause, or one side of a ques- 
tion more than the other; not Indifferent. 

Self-love will make men partial to themselves and 
friends, Locke. 

8, Inclined to favour without principle or 
reason. ‘ A fond and partial parent,' Pope. 

To observations which ourselves wc make, 

We grow more partial for the observer's sake 
Pope 

4. More strongly inclined to one thing than 
to others; having a predilection; fond. ‘ Not 
partial to an inordinate display of wealth.’ 
Sir W. Scott — b. In bot. being one of several 
subordinates; applied to subdivisions; as, a 
partial umbel; a partial peduncle ; a par- 
tial involucre, one placed at the foot of a 
jMrUal nnibel.— Partial counsel, in Scots 
Haw, improper advice or communications to 
one of the parties in a cause rendering the 
testimony of a witness inadmissible; a simi- 
lar ground of declinature of the jurisdic- 
tion of a judge. — Partial differential, in 
math, a differential of a function of two 
or more variables, obtained by differentiat- 
ing with respect to one of the variables 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go\ J, ^ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th. then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Kby. 
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ovXy.— ‘Partial fractions, in alg. fractions 
whose algebraical sura is equal to a given 
fraction.— PartiaZ l(m, in inarim insur- 
ance, is one in which the damage done to 
the thing insured is not so complete as to 
amount to a total loss, either actual or 
constructive. The insui-er is therefore not 
entitled to abandon or give up the remains 
of the ship or cargo, and claim the entire 
insurance money; but he is bound to keep 
his ship or goods, and claim only in propor- 
tion to his actual loss or damage. 
Fartiallsm (par'shal-izm), n. The doctrine 
of the partimists. 

Partialist (par'shal-ist), n. 1. One who is 
partial 

1 say, as the apostlr said, unto such parttalists. 
You will forgive me this wrong-. Ep. Morton. 

2. In theol one who holds that the atone- 
ment was made only for a part of mankind, 
that is, for the elect. 

Partiality (pftr-shaVi-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being partial ; (a) Inclination to 
favour one party or one side of a question 
more than the other; an undue bias of mind 
toward one party or side ‘Polybius, repre- 
hending Timsens for his partiality against 
Agathoclos.’ Hunie (6) A special fondness; 
a stronger inclination to one thing than 
to others; as, a partiality for poetry or 
painting. Roget. 

PartkJlze (par'shal-iz), v.t pret & pp 
partialized; ppr. partializing. To render 
partial. [Rare. ] 

Such neighbour nearness tn our sacred blood 

Should nothing privilege him, nor parttaltze 

The unstooping firmness of my upright soul. 

Skak. 

jPartlally (pftr'shal-li), adv. 1. In a partial 
manner; with undue bias of mind to one 
party or side; with unjust favour or dislike. 

If /»arr*a/6' affined, or leagued in office. 

Thou dost deliver more or less than truth. 

Thou art no soldier Shak. 

2. In part; not totally; as, the body may be 
partially affected with disease; the sun and 
moon are often partially eclipsed. 
FartlblUty (pttrt-l-biri-tiy n. The quality 
of being partible; susceptibility of division, 
partition, or severance; separability; as, 
the paHihUity of an inheritance 
Partible (part'i-bl), a. [L. partihilis, from 
partio, to divide ] Capable of being parted 
or separated ; divisible ; separable ; suscep- 
tible of severance or partition; as, an estate 
of inheritance may be partMe. 

These chieftainships, and perhaps even the king- 
doms themselves, though not partible, followed a 
very different rule of succession from that of primo- 
geniture Hallam 

I'artlbUB ( pftr'ti-bus ), n. [L , the parties 
(being so and so as stated), ablative pi. of 
pars, a part, a party,] In Scots law, a note 
written on the margin of a summons when 
lodged fur calling, containing the name unci 
designation of the pursuer or pursuers, and 
defender or defenders. If there be only two; if 
more, the name and designation of the party 
first named, with the words, *and others.’ 
Partlcate (phr'ti-kat), n [L. pertica, a mea- 
suring-rod. j A rood of land. Jamieson. 
(Scotch ] 

Farticipable (pdr-tis'i-pa-bl), a [See Par- 
TiriPATE,] Capable of being participated or 
shared Norris 

Participant (par-tis'i-pant). a [L partiei- 
pans. See Participate ] Sharing ; having 
a share or part : followed by of. 

The prince saw he should confer with one fiartici- 
pant oj more than monkish speculations. Ivottan. 

Participant (par-tis'i-pant), n. 1 One par- 
ticipating ; a partaker ; one having a share 
or part. ‘ Participants in their most sacred 
and mysterious rites ’ Warhurton —2 A 
member of a setni-religious order of knight- 
hood, founded by Sixtus V in honour of our 
Lady of Loretto. The members of this order, 
which was soon extinguished, were allowed 
to marry. 

Tartldpantly (phr-tis'i-pant-li), adv. In a 
participating manner; so as to participate. 
Participate (pftr-tis'i-pat), v.i. pret. & pp. 
participated ; ppr. participating. [ L par- 
tieivo, partidpatum—pars, partis, a part, 
and capto, to take ] 1. To partake; to take 
a part; to have a share in common with 
others Generally followed by of or in, now 
more commonly the latter before the object 
shared. ‘He w’ould participate of their 
wants.' Sir J. Hayward. 

Time may come when men 
With angels may pattictpaU, and find 
No inconvenient diet nor too light fare. 

Milton. 

His delivery and our Joy thereon, 

In both which we, as next participate Milton. 


2. To have features or characteristics in 
common with another or others. 

Few creatures participate of the nature of plants 
and metals both. Bacon. 

Participate (pdr-tis'i-pat), v.t. pret. <fe pp. 
participated; ppr. participating 1. To par- 
take; to share; to receive a pi^ of. 'Par- 
ticipate the glory with them ' Camden. 

t)f fellowship I speak, 

Such as I seek, fit to participate 

All rational delight. MiUott. 

2.tTo give a share of; to communicate, 
Drayton. 

Participation (par-ti8'i-pa"8hon), n. 1. The 
state of participating or sharing in common 
with others. 

Beyond participation lie 

My troubles, and beyond relief. IVordsworth. 

2 The act or state of receiving or having 
part of something 

Thobc ileities are so by partictpation, and subor- 
dinate to the Supreme StiUtiif^ fleet. 

3 t Distribution ; diAision into shares. Ra- 
leigh --4 t Companionship Shak. 

Participative (par-tis'i-pat-iv), a. Capable 
of participating 

Paxiilcipator (par-tis'i-pat-^r). n. One who 
participates; one who partakes with another; 
as. participators in our misfortunes. 
PartiC^ial (par-ti-sip'i-al), a. [L. participi- 
alis See Participle ] 1. Having the na- 
ture and use of a participle. — 2. Formed 
from a participle; as, a participial noun 
Participial (par-ti-sip'i-al),n. A word formed 
from a verb, and having the nature of a par- 
ticiple. 

The new philology embraces the participle, the 
infinitive, the gerund, and the supine, all under the 
general name of partictptals. Prof Gibbs. 

Partlclpiallze (par-tl-8ip'i-al-iz),i>. t. To form 
into a participle. [Rare ] 

Participially (par-ti-sip'i-al-li), adv. In the 
sense or manner of a participle 
Participle (par'tl-si-pl), n. [L. participium, 
from particeps, participating, partaking — 
pars, partis, a part, and capio, to take; comp. 
principle, from L. principium J 1, In gram. | 
a part of speech, so cnlleil because it par- 
takes of the character both of a verb and an 
adjective. The participle differs from the 
adjective in tliat it implies time, and there- 
fore applies to a specific act, whereas the 
adjective designates only an attribute, as a 
habitual quality or characteristic, without 
regard to time. Thus ‘Jupiter tonans’ may 
be translated either ‘Jupiter when thunder- 
ing’ or ‘Jupiter who is in the habit of thun- 
(iering,’ that is, ‘thundering Jupiter.’ In 
the fomer case tonans, as well as its Eng- 
lish equivalent, is a participle; in the latter 
both are adjectives When we say, ‘he has 
learned his lesson,' we have regard to a 
specific act done at a certain time; but in 
the phrase ‘a learned man,’ learned desig- 
nates a habitual quality. In the former 
case learned is a participle ; in the latter, 
an adjective There are two participles in 
Englisli: the present— ending in -ing, and 
the past— emfing, in regular verbs, in -ed. 
'J'he verbal noun in -ing, often said to be 
the present participle used as a noun, in 
reality represents the Anglo-Saxon termi- 
nation -ing, -ung, of verbal sulistantives. 
Varticiples often lose their original verbal 
properties and become adjectives ; as, will- 
ing, in the phrase, a willing heart-, engaging, 
as engaging manners; accomplishea, as an 
accmnjnished orator. — 2 t Anything that 
partakes of the nature of different things. 

The participles or conhners between plants and 
living creatures, are such chiefly as are fixed, . , . 
though they have a motion in their parts; such as 
arc oysters, cockles, and such like. Bacon. 

Particle (phr'ti-kl), n. [Fr. particule; L. 
particula, dim of pars, partis, part.] 1. A 
minute part or portion of matter, the ag- 
gregation of which parts constitutes the 
whole mass. 

There is not one grain in the universe, . . . nor so 
much as any one particle of it, that mankind may 
not be cither the better or the worse for, according 
as it is applied. Sir R. L’Mstrange. 

2 Any very small portion or part; as, he 
has not a particle of patriotism or virtue ; 
he would not resign a particle of his pro- 
perty. 

From any of the other unreasonable demamls, the 
houses had not given their commissioners authority 
in the least particle to recede. Clarendon. 

8. In the R. Cath. Ch. (a) a crumb or little 
iece of consecrated bread, (b) The smaller 
reads used in the communion of the laity. 

4. In gram, a word that is not varied or in- 
flected, as the preposition, conjunction, <fec. ; 


or a word that cannot be used alone, as the 
word ward in backtaard— STN. Molecule, 
corpuscle, atom, jot. 

Particoloured (ptir’ti-kul-drd), a. Same as 

Party-coloured. 

Particular (pttr-tik'fi-16r), a. [Fr. particu- 
lier; L L. particularis, from L. particula. See 
Partiolk. 1 1. Pertaining to one and not to 
more; special; not general; as, this remark 
has a parfietttor application.- 2. Individual; 
single; special; apart from others; consi- 
dered separately ; as, what particular fault 
do you refer to? ‘Make. . . each particular 
hair to stand on end.' Shak. 

In what particular thought to work I know not 
Shak. 

8. Pertaining to a single person or thing; 
peculiar ; characteristic ; as, the particular 
properties of a plant. Hence— 4. Personal; 
private; individual. ‘These domestic and 
particular broils. ’ Shak. ‘ Thine own par- 
ticular wrongs.’ Shak. 

Augustus began his career by joining with Antony 
and Lepidns in a plot for dividing the .supreme 
power, by nllnwitig to be murdered each his own 
particular friends, in order to destroy his enemies, 
the friends of his vile confederates Brougham. 

6. Having something that eminently distin- 
guishes ; worthy of attention and regard ; 
not ordinary; notable; as, he brought no 
particular news —6. Attentive to things 
single or distinct ; minute ; circumstantial : 
of pei'sons or things; as, a full and particu- 
lar account of an accident. 

I h.ive been particular iii examining the reason 
of children’s inheriting the property of their fathers, 
because it will give us farther light in the inheritance 
of power. Locke 

7. Odd; singular; uncommon; marked; pe- 
culiar. 

LadyRuelle . . . had been something /a 
as I fancied, in her behaviour to me. 

Re^l R Granes. 

8. Hingularly nice in taste; precise; fastidi- 
ous; as, a man very particular in his diet or 
dress 

It was rather early in the day for a drinking bout. 
But the canting crew were not rcm.irkMy particu- 
lar. jr H Aimivorth 

—J*artlcular average. See under Average. 
— J^articular Baptists, a brancli of the Bap- 
tist rlenomination, who hold the doctrine of 
a particular or individual election and re- 
probation, in distinction from others who 
reject this wie-w.— Particular estate, in law, 
that interest which is granted out of an 
estate in remainder or reversion.— 
lar integral, in the integral calculus, that 
which arises in the integration of anydiffer- 
j ential eiiuation by giving a particular value 
I to the arbitrary quantity or quantities that 
j enter into the general integral —Particular 
1 lien. — Particular proposition, in 

logic, one in which tlie predicate is aflinned 
or denied of some part only of the subject 
—Particular tenant, the tenant of a partic- 
ular estate.— S yn. Special, single, separate, 
personal, individual, peculiar, specific, pre- 
cise. critical, circumstantial, minute, fas- 
tidious. 

Particular (par-tik'u-16r), 71 1 A single 

instance; a single point; a distinct, separate, 
or minute part ; as, he told me all the par- 
ticulars of the story. 

I must reserve some particulars, which it is not 
lawful for me to reveal. Bacon. 

2.t An individual; a private person. 

It IS the greatest interest of particulars to advance 
the good of the coniiminity. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

8.t Private interest; personal relation. 

They apply their minds even with hearty affection 
and Zeal, at the least, unto those branches of public 
prayer, wherein their own particular is moved 

Hooker. 

4 + Private character; state of an individual; 
special peculiarity. ‘ If the particulars of 
each person be considered. ’ Milton. — 6. A 
minute and detailed account; a minute; as, 
a particular of iireuiises ; a particular of a 
plaintiff’s demand, <fec. [Obsolete or used 
only in legal phrases.] 

Tile reader has a particular of the books wherein 
this law was written. Ayhffe. 

—In particular, specially; particularly; to 
particularize. ‘ This, in particular, happens 
to the lungs.’ Blacknwre. 

PartlCUlart (pdr-tik'u-16r), v. t. To particu- 
larize. 

PaxtlcularlBin (phr-tik'Q-Wr-izm), n. 1. In 
iheol. the doctrine of particular election.— 
2. The doctrine or practice of a state In a 
federation using its endeavour to promote 
Its own particular interests and conserve 
its own particular laws, as distinct from 
those of the federated whole. Scotsman 
newspaper. 


P&te, llir, fat, fall; m6, met, h(ir; 


pine, pip; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y, So. fsp. 
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PartlOttlaxlSt <p&r*tik^u-Ur-lst}, n. One who 
holds the doctrine of particularism ; espe- 
cially, in Qieol. one who believes in partiou- 
lar election. 


viduality. Hooker.— 2. That which is par- 
ticular; as, (a) Petty detail; minute circum- 
stance; particular. 

To see the titles that were most agreeable to such 
an emperor . . . with the like farttculantus only 
to be met with on medals Addison. 

(b) Something belonging to single persons. 

Let the general trumpet blow his blast, 
Particmarities and petty sounds 
To cease Ehak. 

(c) Something peculiar or singular ; peculi- 
arity. 

1 saw an old heathen altar with this particularity, 
that it was hollowed like a dish at one end. but not 
the end on which the sacrifice was laid. Addison. 

Particularization (phr-tik'u-16r-iz-a"8hon), 
n. The act of particularizing Coleridge. 
Particularize (phr-tik'u-16r-iz), v.t. pret. <fe 
pp. particularized; ppr. particularizing. To 
specify or mention distinctly; to give the 
particulars of; to enumerate or specify in 
detail. 

He not only boasts of hJs parentage as an Israel- 
ite, but particularizes his descent from Renjainin. 

Alter bury. 

Particularize (phr-tik'u-l6r-iz), V%. pret. 
particularized; ppr. particularizing. To 
mention or be attentive to single things or 
to small matters; to give full details. 'In 
our hasty narrative of the fight we have not 
paused to particularize. ’ W. H. A in^worth. 
Particularly (par-tik'u-16r-li), adv 1. In a 
particular manner; distinctly; singly; with 
a specific reference, importance, or interest. 

Providence, that universally casts its eye over all 
the creation, is yet pleased more particularly to 
fasten It upon some South. 

2. In an especial manner; in a high or great 
degree ; as, to be particularly unfortunate. 

‘ The Flower and the Leaf with which I was 
so particularly pleased ’ Dry den. 
Partleularment t (par-tikTi-16r-ment), n. 
A detail; a particular Dr. H. More. 
Particulamess (par-tik'u-l^r-nes), n. Qua- 
lity of being particular, fastidiousuess. 

You’re getting to be your aunt's own niece, I sec, 
for particulamess. iicorffc liiiot. 

Particulatet (par-tik'fi-lat), v i ju’et par- 
ticulated; ppr. partxculating. To make men- 
tion singly. 

1 ni.ay not particulate of Alexander H.iles, the ir- 
refragable doctor Camden. 

Particulatet (par-tik'u-lat), r.f. To particu- 
larize; to mention. Fenton 
Particulate (par-tik'u-lat), a. Having the 
form of an atom or minute particle. [Rare.] 
Partie,t n. [Fr.] A part ; a party in a dis- 
pute Chaucer 

Parting (phrt'ing), p. and a 1. Serving to 
part ; dividing ; separating ; breaking in 
pieces —2. Given at separation. ‘ Give him 
that parting kiss. ' Shak —3 Departing; de- 
clining. 

Parting day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away. 

The last still loveliest Byron. 

Parting (pkrt'ing), n 1 The act of divid- 
ing or separating; a division; a separation; 
that which is divided ‘And there were 
sudden partings. ' Byron. ‘ The parting of 
the way.’ Eze xxi. 21. —2. In inetal. an 
operation by which gold and silver are 
separated from each other by different 
menstrua —3 In geol. a fissure in strata; 
any thin subordinate layer occurring be- 
tween two main beds. — 4. The division of 
the hair on the head. 

Parting-bead (pftrt'ing-bed), n. The beaded 
slip Inserted Into the centre of the pulley 
style to keep apart the upper and lower 
sashes of a window. 

Parting-sand (pkrFing-sand), n. In mould- 
ing, dry sand placed between the two mem- 
bers or a mould to facilitate their separa- 
tion. 

Partisan (pdriti-zan), n [Fr., from parti, 
a party, from L. ^mrs, partis, a part ] 1. An 
adherent of a party or faction; one who is 
violently and passionately devoted to a 
party or interest. 

John Locke hated tyranny and persecution as a 
philosopher; but his intellect preserved him from 
tho violence of a partisan Macaulay. 

2. Mint, (a) a member of a party or detach- 
ment of troops sent on a special enterprise, 
(b) A person able in commanding such a 


party, or dexterous in obtaining intelligence, 
intercepting convoys, or otherwise annoy- 
ing an enemy. 

Partisan (pariti-zan), a. l. Pertaining to a 
party or faction ; biassed in favour of a 
party or interest.— 2. Milit. engaged on a 
fecial enterprise; as, a partisan corps.— 
Partisan ranger {milit), a member of a par- 
tisan corps. 

Partisan (pariti-zan), n, [Origin doubtful. 
Dlez derives it from the above word, as 
having meant originally the weapon of a 
partisan, but this seems doubtful; comp. 
Ft. pertuisane, Sp partesana. It. parti- 
giana, applied to this weapon.] 1. A kind 
of halbert or pike introduced in the reign 
of Edward IV. 8ee cut at SrEAR. 

On battlement and bartizan 

Gleamed axe and spear and partisan. Sir H'. Scott. 

2. A commander’s leading staff; a baton; a 
truncheon, — 3, A quarter -staff. Sir W. 
Scott. 

Partisansllip (phriti-zan-ship), n. Tho state 
or condition of being a partisan; feelings or 
action characteristjc of a partisan. 

Partite (phrt'it), a. [L partitus, pp. of 
partio, to divide. See Part,] In hot di- 
vided to the base. A partite leaf is a sim- 
ple leaf separated nearly to the base. A 
partite calyx, one with divisions reaching 
nearly to the base. 

Partition (par-ti'shon), n. [L partitio, from 
partio, parti turn, to divide, to part ] 1. The 
act of parting or dividing; the act of sepa- 
rating into portions and distributing ; as, 
the partition of a kingdom among several 
other states. — 2. The state of being divideil; 
division, separation; distinction 'An union 
ill partition.’ Shah ‘ And good from liad 
find no partition ’ Shale - 3 t Separate pail; 
apartment ; compartment ‘ Lodged in a 
small ton.’ Milton. 4. That by which 
different parts are separated; as, (a) in arch. 
a wall of stone, brick, or timber, which serves 
to divide one apartment from another in a 
building. (6) In bot. the division of a partite 
leaf ; also, the wall of a cell m an ovary or 
fniit; a dissepiment. 

Great wits arc sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

Dry den, 

6. Part where separation is made. 

No sight could pass 

Betwixt the nice partitions of the grass, Dryden. 
6 In lau3, division, as of an estate into sever- 
alty, which is done by deed of partition — 

7. In nnmc, the arrangement of the several 
parts of a composition on the same page or 
pages, above and under one another, so that 
they may be all under the eye of the con- 
ductor or performer. Commonly called a 
Score. —8. In her. one of the several divi- 
sions made in a coat when the arms of sev- 
eral families are homo all together in one 
sliield on account of intermarriages or other- 
wise. (See Quartering ) Used adjectivally ; 
as, partition lines, in her those lines by which 
the shield is cut or divided perpendicularly, 
diagonally, <fec., as the party per pale, 
party per bend, &c — Partition wall, a di- 
viding wall. ‘ A great partition wall to keep 
othera out.’ Dr. U. More. — Partitions 
numbers, in math the resolution of integers 
into parts subject to given conditions. 

Partition (pUr-ti'shon), v.t. l. To divide 
by walls or partitions. 

These sides I understand to be uniform without 
though seweraWy partitioned within. Bacon. 

2. To divide into shares; as, to partition an 
estate. 

Partitive (pariti-tiv), a. In gram, denoting 
a part ; expressing tlie relation of a part to 
a whole; as, a partitive genitive (' the moun- 
tain’s brow ’). 

Partitive (pariti-tiv), n. in gram, a word 
expressing partition; a distributive. 
Partitively (pdr'tl-tiv-li), adv. In a parti- 
tive manner. 

Partizan (par'ti-zan),?i.and a. See Partisan. 
Partlett (part 'let), n. [From part.l A 
ruff; a band or cx)llar for the neck, worn bv 
women; hence, an old name for a hen, whicli 
frequently has a kind of ring or ruff of 
feathers on the neck; and hence, jocularly 
applied to a woman 

Thou dotard, thou art woman-tyr’d, unroosted 
By thy dame Partlet here Shak. 

Partly (partli), adv. in part; in some mea- 
sure or degree ; not wholly : very often re- 
peated in stating particulars that make up 
a whole. ‘And partly by his oaths, which 
first possessed them, partly by tlie dark 
night, which did deceive them, but chiefly 
by my villany.’ Shak. 


Partner ^ilrt'n^r), n. [From pare, the fornt 
being influenced by the old parcener, oo- 
parcener, O.Fr. pargoner, from L.L. parti- 
tionarius, from L. mrtiiio, a parting or shar- 
ing.] 1. One who has part in anything; one 
who partakes or shares with another; a par- 
taker; an associate; as, a partner in joys or 
sorrows. ‘JParener of his fortune,’ Shak. 

I see myself an honour'd guest, 

Thy partner in the flowery walk 
Of letters, genial table-talk, 

Or deep dispute and graceful jest. Tennyson. 

2. One associated with another or others in 
business pursuits ; a member of a partner- 
ship ; a joint owner of stock or capital, em- 
ployed in commerce, manufactures, or other 
business. See Partnership —3. One who 
dances with another, either male or female. 

Lead in your ladies every one ; sweet partner, 

I must not yet forsake you. Shak. 

4. A husband or wife. — 6 . Naut. a frame- 
work or bushing in or around a hole in a 
deck to receive the heel of a mast, pump, 
&c., or to form a basis for the pawls of a 
capstan. — Syn, Associate, colleague, coad-' 
jutor, confederate, sharer, partaker, spouse, 
companion 

Partner (pkrt'n6r), v.t. To join; to asso- 
ciate with a partner. ‘ To be partnered with 
tomboys.' Shak. [Rare.] 

Partnerslllp (pttrt'n6r-shlp), n. l The state 
or condition of being a partner; joint in- 
terest; participation with another. 

He does possession kceu, 

And is too wise to hazard partnership. Dryden 

2 The association of two or more persons 
for the purpose of undertaking and prosecut- 
ing conjointly any business, occupation, or 
calling Or a voluntary contract by words or 
writing, between two or more persons, for 
joining together their money, goods, labour, 
skill, or all or any of them, upon an agree- 
ment that the gam or loss shall be divided 
in certain proportions amongst them, de- 
pending upon the amount of money, capital, 
stock, Ac., furnished by each partner. The 
duration of the partnership may be limited 
by the contract or agreement, or it may be 
left indefinite, subject to be dissolved by 
mutual agreement. TTie members of a part- 
nersliip are called nominal when they have 
not any actual interest in the trade or busi- 
ness, or its profits; but, by allowing their 
names to be used hold themselves out to the 
world as apparently having an interest; dor- 
mant or sleeping, when they are merely pas- 
sive in the firm, in contradistinction to those 
who are active and conduct the business as 
principals, and who are known as ostensible 
partners. A partnership may be limited to 
a particular transaction or branch of busi- 
ness, without comprehending all tho adven- 
tures in which any one partner may em- 
bark. When the partners in a firm exceed 
ten where the partnership is for hanking 
purposes, and twenty in other cases, the 
partnership must be registered under the 
Companies Act of 1802. In Scots law, the 
partnership is treated as a distinct person, 
the partners being only its sureties, so that 
in actions by or against the firm, the indi- 
vidual partners need not be named. Each 
partner may also sue the firm as if it were 
a distinct person, and the firm may be made 
bankrupt without the goods of any of the 
partners being sequestrated.— 3. The name 
of a rule in arithmetic. See Fellowship. 
Part-owner (part'6n-6r), n. In law, a Joint 
owner or tenant in common, who lias a dis- 
tinct, or at least an independent, although 
an undivided interest in property along with 
another or others. 

Pa^ridge (paritrij), n. [O.E. partryke, par- 
triche, pertriche., partrys, &c., Sc. pertrik, 
O.Fr. pertrix, perdriz, Mod. Fr. perdrix, 
from L. and Gr. perdix, a partridge ] 1. A 
rasorial bird of the genus Perdix, of the 
grouse family (Tetraonidaj). The common- 
partridge (P. cine reus) is the most plentiful 
of all game-birds in Britain, and occurs In 
nearly all parts of Europe, in North Africa, 
and in some parts of Western Asia. The 
partridges have a short strong bill, naked at 
the base, the upper mandible being convex 
and bent down at the tip. The wings and 
tail are short, the tarsi as well as the toes 
naked, and the tarsi not spurred. The up- 
per parts of the plumage ore ash-gray finely 
varied with brown and black. They feed on 
grain and other seeds, insects and their 
larvae and pupae. Besides this speci es th ere 
are the red-legged or Guernsey partridge 
(P. or Caccabis rvfus), the Greek partrid^- 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, j;o; J,job; h, Fr. ton; ng. sin^; th, </ien; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See KEY, 
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(P. aaxatUis), the African partridge, the 
Arabian partridge, the Indian partridge. 
The name partridge is applied in toe United 



Recl’lctrtjed Partridge {Pfi dix ru/us) 

States to several North American species of 
the genus Oriyx or quails - 2 In artillery, 
a large bombard formerly used in sieges and 
defensive works. Froumrt. 
Par^dge-berry Ipftr'trij-be-ri), n. A plant 
of tne genus Gaultheria, the G. procumbem, 
inhabiting North America. It is aromatic 
and astringent, and yields an oil which is 
used as a flavouring substance The name 
is also apjplied to another North American 
shrub, Mitchella rcpens,R pretty little trail- 
ing plant, with white fragrant flowers and 
scarlet berries, nat. order Rubiacefie 
Partridge-breeder (par'tri j -bred-sr), n One 
who breeds or rears partridges, usually for 
the sake of sport. ‘ These partridge-breeders 
of a thousand years ’ Tennyson. 
Partridge-wood (ptlr'trij-w^ld), n A very 
pretty hardwood obtained from the West 
Indies and Brazil, and much esteemed for 
cabinet-work. It is generally of a reddish 
colour, in various shades from light to dark, 
toe shades being mingled in thin streaks 
It is said to be yielded by a leguminous tree, 
Andira inermis, and other South American 
and West Indian trees. 

Part-song (ptlrt'song), n. A song adapted 
to be sung in two or more distinct vocal 
parts; a harmonized or concerted song 
Parturet (pftrt'ur), n. Departure. ‘Sudden 
parture of fair Florimel ’ Spenser. 
Parturiatet (pdr-tu'ri-at), v. i pret. parturi- 
ated; ppr. parturiating [L. partiirio, to 
desire to bring forth, to be in labour, from 
partus, birth, from pario, to bear.] To bring 
forth young. 

Partunency (pdr-tu'ri-en-si), ?i. The state 
of being parturient; parturition. [Rare.] 
Parturient (pkr-tu'ri-ent), a. [L. parturiens, 
parturientis, ppr. of parturio. See PARTU- 
RIATE.] Bringing forth or about to bring 
forth young. Dr. H. More 
Parturifacient (pAr-tu'ri-fa"8hent), n. [L 
parturio, to be in labour, and f ado, to cause. ] 
A medicine which excites uterine action, or 
facilitates parturition, as ergot Dunglison. 
ParturlOUSt (pkr-tu'ri-us), a. Same as Par- 
turient. Drayton 

Parturition (pAr-tu-ri'shon), n. [L. partu 
ritio, parturitionis, from parturio, parturi 
turn. See Parturiate, ] l. The act of bring- 
ing forth or being delivered of young - 
at That which is brought forth; burden 
birth. 

Parturitlve (par-ta'ri-tiv), a. Pertaining or 
relating to parturition; obstetric. *Partu- 
ritive science.' Lord Lytton. 

Party (pkr'ti), n [Fr. partie, a party, a side, 
a faction, a suitor or litigant, a select com- 
pany, &c., from Fr. partir, to divide, to 
part, L. partio, from pars, partis, a part. 
See Part.] l. A number of persons united 
in opinion or design, in opposition to others 
in the community; persons in a state united 
by certain political views; a faction. ‘ Win 
toe noble Brutus to our party.' Shak. 

SmaXl parties make up iu clili^'cncc what they want 
in numbers. Johnson. 

But, sir, you know 

That these two parties still divide the world— 

Of those that want and those th.it Imve 

Tennyson. 

2. Persons collected for a particular pur- 
pose; often an armed force; a detached por- 
tion of a larger body or company ; specifi- 
cally, milit. a detachment or small number 
of troops sent on a special service, as to in- 
tercept an enemy’s convoy, to reconnoitre, 
to seek forage, to flank the enemy, &c.— 
S A select company invited to an entertain- 
ment; as, a dining party; a tea party ; an 
eveningparfv.— 4. Cause; side. ‘Maintain 
the parfp of the truth.’ Shak. 

w£glc came in to make their pariy good. Dryden. 



6. One of two litigants ; the plaintiff or de- 
fendant in a lawsuit. 

The cause of both parties shall come before the 
judges. Hx. xxii 9. 

6. One concerned or interested in an afftdr ; 
as, a party to a contract or agreement ; a 
party to a scheme or plot. 

Having learnt that hi.s son was party to a treason- 
able plot, he, without inquiry, put out his eyes. 

Brougham. 

7. A single person distinct from or opposed 
to another; a person under special consider- 
ation. 

If the jury found that the party slain was of English 
race, it had been adjudgeci felony Sir y. Davies. 

Hence — 8 A person in general , an indi- 
vidual; as, an old party of ray acquaintance. 
(Vulgar.] 

Party for person, now- an offensive vt^arism, oc- 
curs in the Memorials of the Umpire of yapan, pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Society, p 56, .ind very fre- 
quently m Holland, and other authors of his time 
‘Apelles, not knowing the name of the Partie who 
had brought him thither, &c ’ . , . ‘ but the king 
presently tooke knowledge thereby of the ]^rtte that 
had played this praiike to him, &c.’ Holland 

G. P. Manh. 

- Party, Faction, Cabal, Junto, Combina- 
tion. See Cabal. 

Party (ptlrTi), a. (Fr. parti, from partir, 
to tfivide; L partior, from pars, partis, 
a jpart.] In her. parted or divided, in ap- 
plication to all divisions 
of the field or of charges; 
as. party per pale, when 
a field is divided by a per- 
pendicular line ; party 
per bend, when a field is 
divided by a diagonal 
line from the dexter 
chief to the sinister base; 
pa rty Per /esse, when a Party per pale argent 
field 18 divided by a lion- and azure, 
zontal line 

Party-coated (phr'ti-kbt-ed), a. Having a 
party-coloured or motley ctiat Shak. 
Party-coloured (par'ti-kul-6rd), a. Col- 
oured differently in different parts; of di- 
ver's colours; variegated; presenting a some- 
what striking diversity of colours. ‘ Party- 
coloured lambs’ Shak. ‘With party-col- 
oured plumes a chattering pie.’ Dryden. 
Also written Particoloured 
Party-fence Wall (par ti-fens' w^i), n A 
wall separating toe pound belonging to one 
house or occupation from that of another. 
Party-gold (pariti-gold), n Beaten or leaf 
silver with a coating of gold on one side 
Partylsm (par'ti-izm), n Devotion to party 
[Recent.] 

Party-fuiy (par'ti-ju-ri), n. A jury consist- 
ing of naif natives and half foreigners; half- 
tongue (which see). 

Party-man (pariti-man), n. One of a party; 
usually a factious man ; a man of violent 
party principles; an abettor of a party 
Swi/t. 

Party-spirit (pkr'ti-spir-it), n. The spirit 
that supports a party. 

Party-spirit enlists a man's virtues in the cause of 
lus vices. tVhately 

Party-spirited (par'ti-spir-it-ed), a. Hav- 
ing the spirit of party or of partisans. 
Party-verdict (pRr'ti-ver-dikt), n. A joint 
verdict. 

Thy son is banish’d upon good advice, 

"Whereto thy tongue a party -verdict gave. Shak. 

Party-waU (pRr'ti-wid), n. A wall formed 
between buildings to separate them from 
each other; a wall separating adjoining 
tenements 

Paxulis (pa-rulis), n. [Gr. par (yulis— para, 
beside, and ouXis, the gums.] Gum-boil. 
Pams (pa'rus), n. (L., a titmouse ] A genus 
of insesBorial birds, type of the sub-family 
Paridee; the titmouse. See PARlDiB, TIT- 
MOUSE. 

Pamsla (pa-ru'zi-a), n [Or. parotma, 
presence.] In rhet a figure of speech by 
which the present tense is used instead of 
the past or future, as in a vivid narration 
of a past or prediction of a future event. 
Parvanlmlty toar-va-nim'i-ti), n. [L. par- 
vus, small, and animus, mind: a modem 
compound formed on type of magnanimity.] 
1. The state of having a little or ignoble 
mind; littleness of mind; meanness. De 
(/uincey — 2. A person with a little or ig- 
noble mind. 

Parvenu (par've-nQI, n. [Fr.] An upstart, 
or one newly risen Into notice. 

Parvis, Parvlse (parivis), n. [Fr. , from L. L. 
parvisius, paravi8Us,from L. paradisus,paTa- 
dise, the name given in the middle ages to the 
vacant space before a church, because, in the 
ancient mysteries performed in front of the 
churches, this space represented paradise.] 


1. A name formerly given to the porch of a 
church, but now applied to the area round a 
church; also, a room above the church porch, 
which was sometimes used as a school, &c.-~ 

2. t An afternoon’s exercise or moot for the in- 
struction of young students in law : so called 
from the place where it originally took place. 

Parvltuae t (parivi-tCid), n. [L. parvitudo^ 
littleness, ixom parvus, little.] Littleness; 
minuteness. Glanville. 

Parvity t (phrivi-ti), n. [L. parvitas, little- 
ness, from parvus, little. ] Same as Parvir 
tude. Pay. 

Pas (pa), 71. [Fr.] 1. A stop.— 2. Right of 
going foremost ; precedence. 

Pas t (pasy V. t. [See Pass. ] To surpass ; to 
exceed ; to excel. Spenser. 

Pasan (pa'zan), n. A species of antelope 
(Antilope oryx), with straight horns, and of 
an ash-gray colour, found in South Africa. 

Pasch ( pask ), n. [ L. and Gr. pascha, from 
Heb. pascha, passage, from pdsach, to pass 
over ] Tlie passover ; the feast of Easter. 

Paschal (pas'kal), a. [See Pasch. ] Per- 
taining to the passover or to Easter; as, 
jiaschal lamb ; paschal supper. -- Paschal 
cycle, the cycle which serves to ascertain 
when Easter occurs. It is formed by multi- 
plying together the cycle of the sun (twenty- 
eight years) and that of the moon (nineteen 
years,). —Paschal rents, yearly tributes paid 
by tlie clergy to the bishop or archdeacon at 
their Easter visitations. 

Pasch-egg (pask'eg), n. An egg stained and 
presented to young persons about the time 
of Easter; one of the eggs which children 
boil hard and stain at this time [Local.] 

Pasch-flower(pask'flou-6r), n See PAStjUE- 
FLOWER. 

Pascuage (pas'ku-aj), 7i [L.L pascuagium, 
piiscuage, from L. pascuum, a pasture, from 
pascor, to feed ] In law. the grazing or pas- 
turing of cattle Wharton 

Pascuant (pas'ku-ant), p and a [From L. 
pascor, to feed] In her a tenn used for 
sheep, cows, &c. , when borne feeding. 

Pasht (pash), n. [Connections unknown.] 
'I'he head; the face; the brains Shak. 

Pasht (pash), v.t. [Probably a form of bash; 
eoinp. Hw. Prov, 0 jmschen, to 

strike ] To strike violently; to dash to pieces; 
to smash ‘They had cut and pasht out his 
brains. ’ Tlolinshed. 


If I go to him, with my armed fist 
I'll pash him o’er the face 


Shak, 


Pasht (jmsh), n. A violent, smashing blow. 

Pasha (pa-sha' or pa'sha), n [Per. 
jiashdk. eontr. from pddishdh, protector or 
great king See Padishah.] In Turkey, an 
honorary title originally bestowed on princes 
of the blood, but now conferred upon mili- 
tary commanders of high rank and the gov- 
ernors of provinces. There are three grades, 
each distinguished by a number of horse- 
tails waving from a lance, the distinctive 
badge of a pasha. Three horse-tails are 
allotted to the highest dignitaries, who have 
also the title of vizier; the pashas of two 
tails are generally the governors of tlie more 
important provinces ; and the lowest rank 
of one tail is filled by minor provincial gov- 
ernors Spelled also Pacha. 

Pashalic, Fachallc (pa-shti’lik or pa'shk- 
lik), n. The jurisdiction of a pasha 

Pashawt (pa-shtl'), n. Same as Pasha. 

Pasht (pasht), n In Egypt, myth, a goddess 
chiefly worshipped in Bubastus, in Lower 
Egypt, whence her alternative name of Bu- 
bastes. She was said to be the daughter 
of the great goddess Isis. She was repre- 
sented with toe head of a cat, the animal 
sacred to her. 

Pasigraphlo, Paslgraphlcal (pas-l-graf^- 
ik, pas-l-graf'ik-al), a. Relating to pasi- 
graphy. 

Paslgl^phy (pa-sig'ra-fl), n. [Gr. pas, all, 
and graphs, writing ] An imaginary system 
of univei-sal writing, or a manner of writing 
that may be understood and used by all 
nations ; a universal language. 

Pa4Eillaly (pas'i-la-li), n. [Gr. pad, for all, 
dat. pi. of pas, all, and laU, talking, from 
to talk.] A form of language adapted 
for universal use; universal speech. [Rare.] 

Pask, Pasque (pask), n. Same as Pasch. 

Pasnage (pas'naj), n. Same as Pannage. 

Paspy (pas'pl), n. [Fr. passe-pied, from 
^sser, to pass, and pied, a foot.] An old 
English dance, the music for which was 
written in triple time, and resemblii^ the 
minuet, but quicker In movement. (Called 
also Passing-measure. Passy-measure. 

Pasque-flower (pask'flou-dr), n. A species 
of Anemone, A. pufsatfffa, growing in Europe 


F&te, fttr, fat, fgll; m6, mot, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mOve; tdbe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, 8c. Uy. 
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and Siberia, so named in consequence of its 
flowering about Easter. It is a dwarf her- 
baceous plant, with large handsome purple 
flowers, and is occasionally met with on 
chalky downs and limestone pastures in 
England. See Anemonb. 

Pa 4 iqull (ipas'kwil), n. [li pasquilXo.] Same 
as Pasquinade. Burton. 
l^quil (paa'kwil), v. t Same as Pasquinade. 
Pasquillant (pas'kwil-ant), n A writer of 
pasqulls or pasquinades ; a satirist ; a lam- 
pooner; a libeller, Coleridge. 

PaBOUiller (pa8'kwll-6r), n Same as Pas- 
quiuant Burton. 

Pasquln (pas'kwin),?i. Same && Pasquinade. 
Dryden. 

Pasquln, Pasquinade (pas'kwin, pas'k win- 
ad), v.t. [See below,] To lampoon. ‘Not 
that any man desires to see himself pas- 
quined and affronted.’ Dryden. 
Pasquinade (pas-kwin-ad'), n. A lampoon 
or ^ort satirical publication, deriving its 
name from Pasqumo, a tailor (others say a 
cobbler, and others again a barber), who 
lived about the end of the fifteenth century 
in Rome, and who was much noted for liis 
caustic wit and satire. Soon after his death 
satirical placards were attaclied to a muti- 
lated statue which had been dug up oppo- 
site his shop and placed at the end of the 
Braschi Palace. The name of the witty 
tailor was transferred to the statue, and the 
term pasquil or pasquinade applied to the 
placards in which the wags of Rome lam- 
pooned well-known personages 
Pass ( pas ), V. i. pret. A pp. passed or past; 
ppr. passing [Fr. It. passare, from 

L. passus, a step, a pace.] 1 To go; to pro- 
ceed; to be transferred in any way from one 
place to another : generally followed by an 
adverb or preposition indicating the kind of 
motion ; as, to pass awav, from, into, over, 
under, tfec : without a ((ualifying expression 
often to go past a certain person or place ; 
as, we saw him to-day when he passed. 
'Pass on, weak heart, and leave me. Ten- 
nyson 

Oil high licliests his angels to and fro 
Pass'd frequent Mtlton 

2. To be transferred from one state to an- 
other; to alter or change condition or cir- 
cumstances; to undergo transition. ‘Into 
stillness again,’ Tennyson. 

Others, dissatisfied with what they have, . . . pass 
from just to unjust Sir I!' Temple. 

3. To move beyond the reach of observation 
or the like ; to vanish ; to disappear; to be 
lost; hence, to depart from life, to die. 

Vex not his ghost, O let him pass! he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer Shak. 

Beauty is a charm, but soon the charm will pass 
Dryde^i 

He past, a soul of nobler tone ; 

My spirit loved and loves him yet Tennyson 

4. To elapse; to be spent. 

The time when the thing existed, is the idea of tliat 
space of duration which passed between some fixed 
period and the being of that thing Loike. 

b. To be enacted; to receive the sanction of 
a legislative house or body by a majority of 
votes. 

But I have heard it was this bill that past. 

And fear of change at home, that drove him hence. 

Tennyson 

6. To be current; to gain reception or to be 
generally received; as, bank-notes pass as a 
substitute for coin. 

False eloquence passeth only where true is not un- 
derstood. Felton 

7. To be regarded; to be received in opinion 
or estimation. 

God made him, and therefore let him pass for a man. 

Shak. 

8. To occur; to be present; to take place. 

If we would judge of the nature of spirits, we must 

have recourse to our own consciousness of what 
passes within our own mind. If'atts. 

9. To determine ; to give judgment or sen- 
tence. ‘ Tliough well we may not pass upon 
his life.’ Shak.— lO. To thrust; to make a 

iish in fencing or fighting.— 11. To go un- 
eeded or neglected; to be let alone; as, we 
saw the act, but let it pass.— 12. To move 
through any duct or opening. 

Such (substances) whose tenacity exceeds the power 
of digestion, will neither pass, nor be converted into 
aliment. Arbuthnot. 

13. To be in a tolerable state. 

A middling sort of man was left well enough by 
his father to pass, but he could never think he had 
enough, so long as any had more. 

* * ^ Sir R. L' Estrange. 

14. To be transferred from one owner to an- 
other; as, the land passed to other owners. 


16. t To go beyond bounds; to be extraordi- 
nary* 

Why this passes. Master Ford, you are not to go 
loose any longer. Shak. 

Ifi. To go successfully through an inspection 
or examination; specifically, in universities, 
to go through an ordinary examination, or 
one necessary for a degree, but without 
taking honours.— 17. t To care; to have re- 
gard: usually with a negative. 

As for these siiken-coated slaves, I pass not ; 

It is to you, good people, that 1 speak. Shafc. 

[Prof. Morley says that pass, in this sense, ' 
is from L. patior, passus, to suffer.]— To 
come to pass, to happen; to arrive; to come; 
to be ; to exist.— To paw away, (a) to move 
from sight; to vanish; hence, to die, 

I thought to pass arvay before, but yet alive I am. 

Tennyson. 

(h) To be spent; to be lost. 

A good part of their lives passes away without 
thinking. Locke. 

—To pass by, to move near and beyond a 
certain person or place : as, he passed by as 
we stood in the road —To pass into, to unite 
and blend with, so that it is Impossible to 
tell where one ends andanother begins.— To 
pass on. to proceed. — To pass over, to go or 
move from one side to the other of • to cross ; 
as to pass over a river. — To pass through, to 
penetrato; to traverse; to undergo. 

Pass (pas), v.t 1 To move near and go be- 
yond; to go by, beyond, over, under, through, i 
across, along, and the like ; to move from 
side to side or from end to end of ; as, to j 
pass a house; to pass or cross a river.- 2. To | 
experience; to undergo; to suffer. 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed. Shak 

3. To live through ; to spend : used of time. 

‘ A lady, who had passed the winter in Lon- 
don with her husband.' Addison. 

(), 1 have pass'd a miserable night. 

So full of ugly sights, of gluistly dreams. Shak. 

4. To let go by without care or notice ; to 
take no notice of. 

I pass tlieir warlike pomp, their proud array 

Dryden. 

6 To transcend; to exceed; to excel; to sur- 
pass. 

Thy love to me was wonderful, the love of 
women 2 Sam. i. 26 

t) To transfer from one person, place, or 
condition to another; to make to change 
hands; to hand over; to send; to circulate; 
to deliver ; to make over ; to communicate. 

‘ Pass the happy news. ' Tennyson. 

W.dler passed over five thousand horse and foot by 
Newbridge. Clarendon. 

I had only time to pass my eye over the medals, 
which arc m great number Addtson. 

7. 'I'o meet successfully the demands or re- 
quirements of ; to undergo successfully, as 
an examination, ordeal, or the like ; as, to 
pass an examination or a board of examin- 
ers; specifically, to obtain the legislative or 
official sanction of; to be enacted by. 

Neither of these bills has yet passed the House of 
Commons. Swi/t. 

8. To forward by degrees ; to cause to ad- 
vance by stages of progress ; to carry on 
successfully through an examination, ordeal, 
or the like ; specifically, to give legal or 
official sanction to ; to enact ; to ratify ; to 
allow as valid or just. 

My lord, and shall we Pass the bill 
1 mentioned half an hour ago? Tennyson. 

9 To give forth; to utter; to pronounce; as, 
to pass a sentence of death. ‘My doom, 
which I have passed upon her.’ Shak.— 

10. t To bring to completion; to make an end 
of; to accomplish; to finish. 

This night 

Wc’ll pass the business privately and well. Shak. 

11. Jn fencing, to perform; to execute; to do. 

‘ To see thee pass thy puncto. ' Shak. —12 To 
void, as faeces and the like.— 13. t To care 
for; to regard; to heed: usually with a nega- 
tive. 

Have no regard to flatterers, 

Nor pass not what they say. Ant. Munday. 

[Prof. Morley says that pass, in this sense, is 
from L. patior, passus, to suffer.]— To pass 
a way, to spend; to waste ‘Lest she no^sawow 
the flower of her age.’ Ecclus. xlii. 9 —To 
pass by, (a) to take no notice of; to overlook, 
to excuse; to forgive. ‘God may pass by 
sinners in this world.’ TUlotson. (6) To 
neglect; to disregard. 

Certain passages of Scripture we cannot pass by 
without injury to truth. Unmet, 

—To pass off, to impose bv fraud ; to palm 
off. ‘ Whether in the I7tii century an im- 
postor . . . might not have passed himself 


ojf as a bishop. ’ Macaulay. —To pass on or 
ut>on, to practise artfully; to impose fraud- 
ulently; to put upon, as a trick. 

After that discovery there is no passing the same 
trick upon the mice. Str R L' Estrange 

The indulgent mother did her care employ, 

And passed it on her husband for a boy. Dryden. 

—To pass over, to let go by unnoticed ; to 
disre^d. 

It does not belong to this place to have that point 
debated, nor will it hinder our pursuit to pass it over 
in silence. tVatts. 

Paas (pas), n. 1 . That through which one 
passes or goes; a passage; a way; especially, 
a difficult or narrow way; a road through or 
over a dangerous or impracticable place; a 
narrow road or defile between two moun- 
tains ; a ford in a river. ‘ The posses of 
the German Rhine.’ Rowe. 

It would be easy to defend the passes into the 
whole country. Clarendon. 

2, Permission or license to pass, or to go 
or come ; a ticket of free transit or admui- 
sion ; as, a railway pass; a pass to the the- 
atre.— 3 In fencing, an attempt to stab or 
strike; a thrust; a push. 

In a dozen /asses between you and him, he shall 
not exceed you three hits. Shak. 

4. A movement of the hand over or along 
anything; a manipulation of a mesmerist— 
6. State or condition of things ; an embar- 
rassing situation; conjuncture. 

Have his daughters brought him to this pass t 
Shak. 

(}. A sally of wit; a jest; a joke. ‘An excel- 
lent pass of Pate.’ Shak.— Pass of arms, a 
bridge or other passage which a knight un- 
dertook to defend, and which was not to be 
I passed without fighting him who kept It. 

I Passable (pas’a-bl), a. 1 . Capable of being 
I passed, travelled, navigated, traversed, 
penetrated, or the like ; as, the roads are 
not passable; the stream passable in boats. 
2. 'Inat may be passed from person to per- 
son; current; receivable ; that may be or is 
transferred from hand to hand; as, bills 
passable in lieu of coin.— 8, Such as may be 
allowed to pass without strong objection; 
tolerable; allowable; admissible; mediocre. 

White and red well mingled on the face, make 
what was before but passable, appear beautiful 

Dryden, 

Passably (pos'a-bli), adv. Tolerably; moder- 
ately. 

Other towns are passably rich and stored with 
shipping ; but not one very poor. Howell. 

Passade, Passado (pas-sad', pas-sa'do), n. 
[Fr, passade, from passer, to pass.] 1. In 
fencing, a motion forwards and thrust. 

‘ (‘ome, sir, your passado.’ Shak.— 2. In the 
manege, a tuni or course of a horse back- 
ward or forward on the same spot of groimd. 
Passage (pas'aj), ?i. [Fr., from L.L. passa- 
gium. See PASS ] 1. The act of passing or 
moving ; transit from one place to another; 
movement from point to point ; a going by, 
through, over, or the like ; as, tlie passage 
of a man or a carriage; the passaae of a ship 
or a bird ; the passage of fluids through the 
pores of the body; clouds intercept the paw- 
age of solar rays. 

What ! arc my doors opposed against my passage f 
Shak. 

2, More specifically, transit by means of a 
conveyance; a journey by a conveyance, espe- 
cially a ship.— 8. Liberty or power of pass- 
ing; access; entry or exit. - 4. Way or course 
through or by which a person or thing may 
ass; avenue; wayof entrance or exit. ‘From 
eiice a passage broad, smooth, easy, inof- 
fensive, down to hell.’ Milton. 

And with his pointed dart 

Explores the nearest passage to his heart. Dryden. 

6. All avenue leading to the various divi- 
sions and departments in a building; a gal- 
lery or corridor.— 6. Removal from life; de- 
parture; death. 

So shalt thou lead 

Safest thy life, and best prepared endure 
Thy mortal passage when it conics. Milton. 

7. t The way or manner of happening ; sep- 
arate part of the progress of events ; inci- 
dent; occurrence; accident. ‘In thy pas- 
sages ol \Mo.* Shak. ‘Upon consideration 
of the conduct and passage of affairs in 
former times ' Sir J. Davies.— 3.^ Recep- 
tion; currency. 

I would render this treatise intelligible to every 
rational man, however little versed in scholastic 
learning, among whom I expect it will have a fairer 
passage than among those deeply imbued with other 
principles. Sir K. Digby. 

0. A separate part or portion of something 
continuous; especially, (a) of a book or text; 
as, a passage of Scripture. ‘ How comroen- 
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tators each dark jmsmge shun.’ Young. 
(6) In music, a portion or phrase of a tune ; 
a run; a roulade.— 10. The act of passing or 
carrying through all the regular steps neces- 
sary to render valid; as, the passage of a bill 
or of a law.— 11. A pass or encounter; as, a 
passage at arms; a passage of love. 

There must be now no passa^^es of love 
Betwixt us twain henceforward evermore. 

rrftftyson 

12. A game played with dice. Orose.—Bird 
of passage. See under Bird.— / n passage, 
in passing; cursorily; transitorily. 

These fundamental knowledges have been studied 
but ttt passage. Bacon 

Passage-beds (pas'ai-bedz), n. pi. In geol. 
those strata by which formations pass con- 
formably into each other ; especially, those 
by which the upper Silurian and lower old 
red sandstones are imlted into one series. 
Passage - money (pas'aj-mun-i), n. The 
charge made for the conveyance of a passen- 
ger in a merchant vessel. 

Passagert (pas'aj-fir), n. A passenger. Jul. 
Berners. 

Passant (pas'ant), a. [Fr passant, ppr. of 
passer, to pass, to go.l 1. In her. walking; 
a term applied to a lion 
or other animal which 
appears to walk. .See 
Trippant. — 2 t Cursory; 
careless. 

What a severe judgment all 
our actions (even our pass(xnt 
words, and our secret thouglits) 
must hereafter undergo. 

BarroTn 

8. t Excelling; surpassing. Lion passant. 
Chaucer 

Passaree (pas-a-re'), n Naut. a tackle to 
spread the clews of a fore-sail when sailing 
large or before the wind. Admiral Smyth. 
Pass-book (pas^buk), n. A book in which u 
merchant or trader makes an entry of goods 
sold on credit to a customer, for the infor- 
mation of the customer ; also, a bank-book 
(which see). 

rass-bOX (pasHboks), n. MUit a wooden 
box used to convey cartridges from the am- 
munition-chest to the gun, when they aive 
too heavy to be carried in the gunner’s 
haversack. 

Pass-cb0Ck(pa8'chek), n. A ticket of ad- 
mission to a place of entertainment; a ticket 
given to a person leaving before the end of 
any entertainment entitling to re-admission 
Fass^, Pass^e (p^-a), a [Fr.] Past; out 
of use ; faded : specifically, as appb'ed to 
persons, past the neyday of life. 

She might have arrived at that age at which one 
intends to stop for the next ten years, but even a 
Frenchman would not not have called her pasw— 
that IS for a widow. For a spinster, it would have 
been different. Lord Lytton 




Pauldron with I’.isse- 
garde a 


Passe-garde (pas'gftrd), n. [Fr ] in am 
armour, a ridge or projecting piece on the 
pauldrons or shoul- 
der-pieces, to ward 
off the blow of the 
lance. They fli-st 
appear in the time 
of Henry VI. 

Passement (pas’- 
ment), n. [Fr. pas- 
sement. lace. ] A 
piece of lace or silk 
sewed on clothes; 
hence, an external 
decoration, ‘These 
broad passements 
and buskings of 
religion.' Ruther- 
ford. [Scotch ] 

Passement (pas^ 
mentX v.t. To deck with lace; to ornament 
the exterior of. ‘Ashamed to he seene 
among those who are passenunited with 
gold. ’ Zachary Boyd [Scotch ] 

Passenger (pas'en-j^r), n. t O E. passager, 
one who makes a passage or journey, llie 
n is an intrusive element, as in messenger, 
murenger.] 1. One who passes or is on his 
way; a wayfarer; a traveller. ‘Apelles, 
when he had finished any work, exposed it 
to the sight of all passengers.' Dry den — 
2. One who travels, for payment, oii a rail- 
way, steamboat, coach, or other conveyance. 
Passenm-tialoon ( pas'en- j6r-f a-kn ), n. A 
kind of migratory hawk. Ainsworth. 

Passenc^-plgeon (pas'en-j6r-pjj-on), n A 
bird ofthe pigeon family, which abounds in 
America. It Is the Eetopistes migratorius, 
and is distinguished from the common 
pigeon chiefly by its long graduated tall. 
The multiplication of these pigeons is so 


rapid, and their destructive power so great, 
that they are obliged to migrate from place 
to place in vast flocks to obtain their food. 
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Passenger-ship (pas'en -j^r-ship), n. A 
steamer or sailing-vessel having accommo- 
dation for passengers by sea. 
Passenger-train (pas'en-g^r-tran), n. A 
railway train for the conveyance of passen- 
gers. 

Passe-partout (pas-par-tb), w. [Fr.] i. in 
engr. an engraved plate or block, forming a 
frame around an aperture into which any 
engraved plate or block may be inserted - 
2. A border for a picture, beneath the glass, 
and within the frame, frequently of paste- 
board.— 3 That by which one can pass any- 
where; a master-key; applied also in Fi’anee 
to a latch-key. 

Passer (pas'br), n. One that passes; a pass- 
enger Carew 

Passer-by (pas'br-hi), n One who goes liy 
or near ‘ As if he were afraid a passer-by 
might hear him. ’ Disraeli. 

Passeres (pas'Sr-ez), n.vl. [L., span'ows, 
so called because the bulk of them are small 
birds.] The name given by Linna3U8 and Cu- 
vier to the extensive order of birds also called 
Insessores or perchers. The order is now 
much restricted, and is rearranged variously 
by different naturalists. 

Passerine (pas'br-in), a [L. passer, a spar- 
row.] Pertaining to the order Passeres or 
birds to which sparrows belong. 

Passerine (pas'br-in), n. A passerine bird ; 
a bird belonging to the order Passeres 
Pass-bolder (pils'hold-br), n. One who holds 
a free pass or season ticket, as to a tlieatro, 
on a railway, <fec. 

Passibility ( pas-i-bil'i-ti ), n. [Fr. passibil- 
iU ] The quality of being passible; the ca- 
pacity of receiving impressions from exter- 
nal agents; aptness to feel or suffer 
Passible (pas'i-bl), a. [L passibilis, from 
patior, passus, to suffer.] Capable of feel- 
ing or suffering ; susceptible of impressions 
from external agents. 

Apollinarius . . . held even Deity to be passtf’le 
Hooker, 

According to our doctrine, God so tenderly loved 
His creatures thiit rather than not suffer for them. 
He took to Himself a passible nature for the very 
purpose of suffermg. Dublin Rev. 

Passibleness (pas'i-bl-nes). The same as 
Passibility Brerewood 
Passiflora (pas-i-flo'ra), n. [L passio, pas- 
sion, from patior, passus, to suffer, and 
Jlos, Jloris, a flower ] A large genus of twin- 
ing plants, belonging to the natural order 
Passifloraceso, whose name is derived fioni 
the first Spanish settlers in America ima- 
gining that they saw in its flowers a 
representation of our Lord’s passion; the 
filamentous processes being taken to repre- 
sent the crown of thorns, the nail-shaped 
styles the nails of the cross, and the five 
anthers the marks of the wounds. The 
genus comprehends a large number of spe- 
cies, chiefly found in a wild state in Amer- 
ica, and within or near the tropical parts of 
the continent. They are all twining plants, 
often scrambling over trees to a consider- 
able length, and in many cases are most 
beautiful obiects, on account of their large, 
rich, or gaily-coloured flowers, which are 
often succeeded by largo handsome orange- 
coloured edible fruits, for which indeed 
they are chiefly valued in the countries 
whei’e they grow wild. P. laurifolia pro- 
duces the water-lemon of the West Indies, 
and P. maliformis bears the sweet cala- 
bash. They are called commonly passion- 
flower, a name which is applied more espe- 


cially to P. ocerulea, which is commonly cul- 
tivated in England out of doors, and is the- 
one to which the genus owes its name. 
PasslfloraceSB (pa8’i-fid-ra''s€-e),n. pi. A nat. 
order of usually climbing shrubs, with alter- 
nate simple or compound leaves, usually 
with tendrils, and usually large handsome 
flowers, of which the genus Passiflora is the 
type. It is very closely allied to Cuourbi- 
taceae, but is distinguishable by its peculiar 
filamentous crown and by its superior ovary, 
exclusive of all other marks. The species 
chiefly inhalilt the warmer parts of America 
and the East and West Indies. 

Passlin (pas'irn), adv [L. ] Here and there; 
throughout; in many different places. 
Passingt (passing), a. Surpassing; exceed- 
ing; egregious; eminent. ‘Opa««in^)r traitor.’ 
Shak. 

No «:trcngth of arms shall win this noble fort. 

Or shake this puissant wall, such passing- might 

Have spells and charms, if they be said aright. 

Fairfax. 

Passing (pas'ing), adv. Surpassingly; won- 
derfully; exceedingly; as, passing fair; pass- 
ing strange ; passing rich. ‘ Oboron is pass- 
ing feW am\ yfraih..’ Shak. 

Passing (pas'ing), pi'ep. Exceeding; beyond; 
over. 


Why, I han't been at it passing a couple of months. 

Foote. 

Passing-bell (pas'ing-bel), n. The bell that 
w as rung in former times at the hour of a 
person’s death, from the belief that devils 
lay in wait to afflict the soul the moment 
when it escaped from the liody, and that 
bells had the power to terrify evil spirits. 
At the Reformation the tolling of the pass- 
ing-bell was retained, but the people were 
instructed that its use was to admonish the 
living and excite them to pray for the dying. 
In the proper sense of the term it has now 
ceased to be heard, but the tolling of bells 
at deaths or funerals is still a usage, more 
particularly as a mark of respect 
Passinglyt (pas'ing-li), adn Exceedingly. 

Surely, madunie, quod he, their chere contenteth 
me passyngly well Berners. 

PaBBlng-measure (iias'ing-mezh'ur), n. See 
Tasty 

Passing-note (pas'ing-ndt), n. In music, a 
note introduced between two others for the 
purpose of softening a distance or melodiz- 
ing a passage, but nut constituting an essen- 
tial part of the harmony. 

Passing-tone (pas'ing-tOu), n. In music, 
same as Passing-note. 

Passion (pa'shon), n. [L passio, 2Ja6sioni8, 
a suffering, an enduring, an affection, from 
2>atior, passus, to bear, to suffer ; allied to 
Gr pathos, suffering, pathem, to receive an 
impression from without, to Buffer anything.] 

1. The state of being affected or acted on 
by something external ; a passive state or 
state of being operated on ; the impression 
or effect of an extenial agent upon a body, 

A body at rest affords us no idea of any active 
power to move, and when set m motion, it is rather 
a passion than an action in it Locke. 

2. Susceptibility of impressions from exter- 
nal agents. [Rare. ] 

The differences of inuuldablc and not mouldahle 
, . . and many other passions of matter, are plebeian 
notions Bacon. 

3. The suffering of bodily pangs ; specific- 
ally, the last suffering of the Saviour. 

To whom also he showed himself alive after his 
passion, by many infallible proofs. Acts i. 3. 


4 The feeling of the mind under some influ- 
ence; a feeling by which the mind is swayed; 
a ruling affection or disposition of the mind; 
any desire or working of the mind that gen- 
erally seeks relief or gratification, such as 
ambition, avarice, revenge, desire, fear, 
hope, joy, grief, love, hatred, &c. ; a strong 
deep feeling 


How all the other passions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thougnts, and rash-embraced despair. 
And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy. 


Hence, (a) Violent agitation or excitement 
of mind, particularly such as is occasioned 
by an offence, injury, or insult; hence, vio- 
lent anger. ‘ The common people confine it 
(the word passion) only to anger.’ Watts. 


May I govern my passion with an absolute sway, 
And grow wiser and better as my strength wears away, 
Without gout or pang, by a gentle decay. 

Dr. W. Pope. 

(&) Zeal; ardour; vehement desire. 

When statesmen are ruled by faction and interest, 
they can have no passion for the glory of their coun- 
try. Addison, 

(c) Love ; ardent affection ; amorous desire^ 
^To prove your passion for the daughter.’ 
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Dry den. ‘A paision fond to idolatry. ’ 
Macaulay. (d)t Violent sorrow. Shak.— 
5 A pursuit engaged in with ardour, ex- 
treme fondness, or the like ; as, poetry be- 
came to him a passion. ~G. A passionate 
display; an exhibition of deep feeling. 

She was in such a passion of tears that they were 
obliffed to send for Dr. F. Thackeray. 

Passlont (pa'shon), x>.i. To be affected with 
passion; to be extremely agitated, especi- 
ally with grief. 

'Twas Ariadne passioning 
For Theseus’ perjury and unjust flight. Shak. 

Passion (pa'shon), v.t. To give a jpassionate 
character to; to imbue with passion; to im- 
passionate. 

O thou, for wliose soul-soothing quiet, turtles 
Passum their voices cooinuly niong myrtles Keats. 

Passional (pa'shon-al), a Of or relating to 
passion or the passions; influenced liy pas- 
sion; passionate Went Rev. 

Passional (pa'shon-ul), n. 1 Same as Pas- 
sionary. A MS. of the four Gospels, upon 
which the kings of England, from Henry I 
to Edward VI , took the coronation oath. 
Rev Orby Shipley 

Passionary (pa'shon-a-ri), n. A hook in 
which are described the sufferings of saints 
and martyrs. ‘ The passionaruis of the fe- 
male saints.' T Warton. 

Passionate (pa'shon-at), a. Characterized 
by passion; exhibiting or expressing passion; 
as, (a) easily moved to anger; easily excited 
or agitated by injuiy or insult 

Homer’s Achilles is haughty ami passionate. Prior 

(b) Showing strong emotion; highly excited; 
vehement; warm; as, passionate attection; 
passionate desire ; passionate concern 

Nephew, wh.at means this passionate discourse, 
This peroration with such circumstance? Shak 
Love has caught a new touch of passionate tender- 
ness and self-surrender Dr Catrd 

(c) t Sorrowful. ‘She is sad and passionate.' 
Shak —Syjn. Irascilde, hotheaded, fiery, hot, 
hasty, impatient, angry, violent, impas- 
sioned, vehement, ardent, animated, warm. 

Passionate t (pa'ahon-at), v.t pret <fe pp, 
passionated; passionatin.g 1 To affect 
with passion —2. To express iiassionately or 
sorrowfully. 

Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands 
And tannot passionate our tenlold grief. 6hak, 

Passionately (pa'shon -at-li), adv. In a 
passionate manner: (a) with passion or 
strong feeling; ardently; vehemently; as, 
to covet anything passionately; to bo pas- 
sionately fond 

Then suddenly and paisionately she spoke : 

‘ 1 have gone mad. 1 love you 1 let me die ' 

Tennyson. 

(6) In an angry manner; angrily 

They lay the blame on the poor little ones, some- 
times passionately enough Locke. 

Passionateness (pa'shon-at-ne8\ n. state 
of being subject to passion ; vehemence of 
mind: anger. 

Passioned (pa'shond), p and a 1, Moved 
by passion; violently affected. 

Lreat wonder had the knight to see the maid 
So strangely passioned. Spenser. 

2 Expressing passion. ‘ Nor sigh of his, nor 
plaint, nor moan.’ Keats. 

Passion-flower (pa'shon-flou'Sr). see Pas- 

SIFLORA. 

Passioning (^pa'shon-ing), n. The state of 
being affected with passion; the act of giving 
vent to passion ; a passionate utterance or 
expression. 

And Bums, with pungent passiontng^s 
Set m his eyes. if. B. Broovning. 

PaSBlonlst (pa'shon-ist), n. A member of a 
religious order in the Church of Rome, 
founded in 1737 by Paolo Francisco deDanei, 
who afterwards assumed the name ‘della 
Croce.’ It is also known as the Order of the 
Holy Cross and the Passion of Christ. 
PaBtdonless (pa'shon-les), a Void of pas- 
sion; not easily excited to anger; of a calm 
temper ‘ High, self-contain’d, and passion- 
less.' Tennyson. 

PaSBlOn-play (pa'shon-pla), n. A mystery 
or miracie-play representing the different 
scenes in the passion of Christ, The passion- 
plav is still extant in the periodic represen- 
tations at Oberammergau, in the Bavarian 
highlands, perhaps the only miracle -play 
which has survived to the present day. 
PaSBlon-tide (pa'shon-tid), n. The season 
at which the Church commemorates the 
sufferings and death of (Christ. 
PaS8lon-week (pa'8hon-w§k), n. Same as 
Holy Week. See under Holy. 

ch, cAain: 6h, 8c. locA; g, fi'o; j, job; 
VoL. III. 


Passive (pas'i v),a. [L. passivus, from patior, 

E , to suffer. See Passion.] 1. Suffer- 
5t acting, receiving, or capable of re- 
j impressions from external objects. 

The mind is wholly passive in the reception of all 
its simple ideas. Locke 

It any one affect, not the active and watchful, but 
the passive and .somnolent line of study, arc not 
writers especially fashioned for him, enough ami to 
spare ? early te. 

2. Receptive; unresisting; not opposing; re- 
ceiving or suffering witiiuiit resistance; as, 
passive obedience; passive submission to 
the laws. 

Who hghts 

With passions, and o’erconies tlieni, is endued 
With the best virtue, fortitude. Afas\inser. 
In fact, she (a beggar) w-as a sort of out-door priest- 
ess of the chapel, ready to perform the necessary 
passive part to those who wished to do an act of 
Lliristian almsgiving. Frasei's Maji 

3 111 yra^a expressive of suffering or being 
affected liy some action; expro.ssing that tJie 
nominative is the object of some action or 
feeling; as, the pawrioe voice; a passive vevb 
or inflection ; thus, in Latin, aoceor, I am 
taught; in English, she is loved and admired 
by her friends; he w assailed by slander.— 
— Passive commerce. See Active Commerce, 
under Ac’n\K.-— Passive debt, a debt upon 
which, by agreement between the debtor and 
creditor, no interest is payable, as distin- 
guished from active debt, that is, a debt upon 
which interest is payable. Wharton. —Pas- 
sive obedience. See under OBEDIENCE. —Pas- 
sive prayer, among mystic divines, is a 
suspension of the activity of the soul or in- 
tellectual faculties, the soul remaining quiet 
and yielding only to the impulses of grace 
— Passive title, in Scots law, a title incurred 
by an heir in heritage who does not enter 
as heir in the regular way, and therefore 
incurs liability for the whole debts of de- 
ceased, iri espective of the assets. Paterson. 
Syn. Inactive, inert, quiescent, unresisting, 
suffering, enduring, submissive, patient 
Passively (pas'iv-li), adv. l la a passive 
manner; witliout action, unresistingly 
A man may not only passively and involunt.irily 
be rejected, but also may, by an act of his own, cast 
out or reject himself. Bp Pearson. 

2 As a passive verb; in the passive voice. 
Passiveness (pas'iv-nes), n. l Quality of 
being jiassive, or of receiving impressions 
from external agents or causes, as, the pas- 
siveness of matter 

You know snirit cannot woun<lcd be, 

Nor wear sucli marks of human passiveness 
Beaumont. 

2. Passibility; capacity of suffering 

We shall lose our passtveness with our being. 

Dr H More 

3 Patience; calmness; unresisting submis- 
sion. 

That we can feed this mind of ours 

In a wise passiveness. Wordsworth. 

Passivity (pas-iv'i-ti), n 1. Passiveness 
(which see) 'Passivity and activity, these 
being contrary and opposite.' Cheyne 

' 1 am aware of that, unde,’ .said Gwendolen, rising 
and shaking her head back, as if to rouse herself out 
of painful passivity iicorj^r Eliot 

2. The tendency of a body to continue in a 
given state, either of motion or rest, till 
disturbeii by another body --3. In chem. the 
condition of a substance in which it has no 
disposition to enter into chemical combin- 
ations. 

Pass-key (pas'ke), n a key for opening 
several locks; a master-key. 

Passless (pas'les), a. Having no passage. 

‘ Passless rocks on either hand.’ Cowley. 
Passman (pas'man), n. In the universities, 
a student who passes for his degree without 
honours. 

Passover (pas'd-ver), n. l. A feast of the 
Jews, instituted to commemorate the pro- 
vidential escape of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
when God, smiting the flrst-born of the 
Egyptians, passed over the houses of the 
Israelites, wliich were marked with the 
blood of the paschal lamb. It was celebrated 
on the first full moon of the spring, from 
the 14th to the 2lBt of the month Nisan, 
which was the first month of the sacred 
year. During the eight days of the feast 
the Israelites were permitted to eat only 
unleavened bread, hence the passover was 
also called the ‘ feast of unleavened bread.’ 
Every householder with his family ate on 
the first evening a lamb killed by the priest, 
which was served up without breaking the 
bones. The passover was the principal 
Jewish festival, and was typical of the death 
of Christ for the salvation of his people.— 

fi, Pr. ton; ng, »i7ig‘, TH, then-, th, </iin; 


2. The sacrifice offered at the feast of the 
passover; also, the paschal lamb.— 3. That 
which is passed over. 

l am, it may be, a little of a precisian, and I wisli 
to Heaven 1 was malr worthy of the name ; but let 
that be a passover, I have stretclied the duties of a 
serving-man as far as my northern conscience will 
permit Sir It'. Scott. 

PaBB-paxole (pas-pa-rOl'), n. Milit a com- 
mana given at the liead of an army and 
communicated by word of mouth to the 
rear. 

Passport (pas 'port), n. [Fr. passeport, a 
safe-conduct, originally a permission to leave 
a port or sail into it. See Pass and Port.] 

1. A warrant of protection and authority to 
travel, granted to persons moving from 
>lace to place, by a competent authority, 
n some states no person is allowed to leave 

the country without a passport from his 
government, but the regulations of different 
states have varied much regarding the use 
of passports; and of late yeai’s there has 
been a great i*elaxatiou of the stringency of 
the regulations connected with them. I'ass- 
ports may be given for goods as well as for 
jiersoiis ; and in time of war a ship’s pass- 
jiort is a voucher of her neutral chai acter. 

2. A safe-conduct granted in time of war for 
jiersons and effects In a hostile country, 
RurrilL —3 A license for Importing or ex- 
porting goods subject to duty without pay- 
ing the usual duties —4. That which enables 
one to pass with ; .ifety or certainty. 

His passport is his innocence and grace. Dryden. 

5. That which enaliles one to attain any ob- 
ject or reach any end. 

The favour of the monarch ... is tlie only pass- 
pot t to employment. Brougham 

Pass-ticket (pas'tik-et), n A ticket of ad- 
miHsion, as to some performance or spec- 
tacle , often a free ticket. 

Pass- word (pas'wdnl ), n. A secret parole 
or countersign by which a friend may be 
distinguished from a stranger, and allowed 
to pass. 

Passy-measure (pas'i-mezh-flrX n, [Cor- 
rupted from It. passamezzo, a kind of dance 
—passo, a step, and mezzo, middle, ov pass- 
are, to pass, and mezzo, the middle.] Same 
as Pnspy 

Past (past), p and a. 1. Gone by; belonging 
to a time previous to this; not present; not 
future; as, time; one’s past life. ‘Re- 
momlmince of things past.’ Shak.— 2. Spent; 
ended ; accomplished ; existing no more. 

‘ My day ’s delight is past. ’ Shak. 

Past (past), n. A past or former time or 
state; a bygone time; a state of matters no 
longer present ; as, he had a very unfortu- 
nate past; ' a past that never was present. ’ 
One sufficient reason why we should occupy our- 
selves with the past of our language is, because the 
present is only intelligible in the light of the past, 
often a very remote indeed. Trench. 

Past (past), prep. 1 Beyond in time; after; 
as, past 6 o^clock. Heb xi. 11.— 2. Having 
lost ; no longer possessing ; as, he was past 
sense of feeling —8. Beyond ; out of reach 
of; out of the scope or influence of. 

A wreck past hope he was. Shak. 

Love, when once past government, is consequently 
past shame. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

4. Beyond in position ; further than. 

We will go along by the king's highway, until we 
be thy borders. Num. xxi aa. 

6. Above; more than. ‘ Not past three or four 
hairs.’ Shak. 

The northern Irish Scots have bows not past three 
quarters of a yard long. Spenser. 

Past (past), adv. By. 

And at times, from the fortrc.ss across the bay, 
The alarum of drums swept pa it, Longfellow. 

Paste (past), ?i. (O.Fr. paste, Fr. pdte, Pr. 
and It. pasta, from L. pasta, paste, from 
Gr. pasU, a mess of barley-porridge, from 
passo, to sprinkle or spread over. ] 1. A com- 
position in which there is just sufficient 
moisture to soften without liquefying the 
mass. Paste made of flour is used in 
cookery, as for pies, pastry, <fec. ; paste 
made of earthy substances is used in va- 
rious arts and manufactures, as in making 
potter’s wares. — 2. A kind of cement made 
of flour, water, starch, gum, <fec., variously 
compounded, and used in different trades, 
such as bookbinding, Ac.; also used as a 
vehicle for mordant, colour, «fec,, in calico- 
printing.— 3. A highly refractive vailety of 
glass, a composition of pounded rock-crystal 
melted with alkaline salts, and coloured 
with metallic oxides : used for making imi- 
tation gems. One variety of it is called 

w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. — See Key. 
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stras8.~4. In mineral, the mineral substance 
in which other minerals are imbedded.— 
5 The inspissated juice of fruit to which gum 
and powdered sugar have been added. 
Paste (past), v.t. pret. & pp. pasted; ppr. 
jm sting. To unite or cement with paste; 
to fasten with paste. 

Pasteboard (past'bdrd), n. l. a species of 
thick paper formed of several single sheets, 
pasted one upon another, or by macerating 
paper and casting it in moulds, <fec.; card- 
board.— 2. Playing cards. ‘Did you play 
with him? He’s fond of pasteboard and 
bones.' Thackeray. fColloq.]— 3. A visit- 
ing card. ‘He had left his pasteboard.’ 
Macmillan’s Mag. [Colloq ]— 4. A board on 
which dough is rolled out for pastry. Sim- 
monds. 

Pasteboard (past'bord), a. Made of paste- 
board; as, tL pasteboard box. 

Paste-eel (past'el), n. a vibrio; a micro 
Bcoplc eel. See Vibrionidjb. 

Pastel (pas'tel), n. [Fr. pastel, woad, a pas- 
tel, from L. pastillus, a little roll or cake : 
woad was formerly used in making little 
cakes. See Pastil J 1. The plant woad, of 
the genus Isatis; also, the blue dye ob- 
tained from it. See Woad.— 2. A coloured 
crayon. 

Pasterer (pasTSr-er), n. A pastry-cook. 

Alexander . . refused those co<»k6 and /^s- 

terers that Ada, queen of Caria, seat him Greene. 

Pastern (pas't^m), n. [OFr. pasturon, 
Mod Fr. pdturon, from 0 Fr pasture, a 
shackle for cattle at pasture, from L. paseo, 
pastum, to feed ] 1. The part of a horse’s 
leg between the joint next the foot and the 
coronet of the hoof: it answers to the first 

g halanx of a man’s finger.— 2. A shackle for 
orses while pasturing JH. II. Knight — 
3.t A patten. ‘She had better have worn 
pasterm ’ Beau <t FI. 

^Stem-Joint (pas'tfim-joint), n. The joint 
in a horse’s leg next the foot: correspond- 
ing to the human knuckle. 

Pasticcio (pas-tich'i-b), n. [It 1 1 A med- 
ley; an olio; especially, in music, an opera, 
cantata, or other work, the separate num- 
bers of which are gleaned from the compo- 
sitions of various authors, or from several 
disconnected works of one author. —2 In 
painting, a picture painted by a master in a 
style dissimilar to that in which he generally 
paints; a direct copy of the style and man- 
ner of some other artist. 

Pastil, Pastille (pas' til, pas-tel'), n. [Fr. pas- 
tille, L. pastillus, a little roll, a lozenge, 
from pasco, pastum, to feed,] 1. A small 
roll of aromatic paste, composed of gum- 
benzoin, sandal - wood, 8i>icc8, charcoal 
powder, <fec. , for burning as a f umigator or 
disinfectant. 

A Turkish officer . was seen couched on a 
divan, and making believe to puff at a narghile, in 
which, however, for the sake of tlie ladies, only a 
fragrant pastille was allowed to smoke. Thackeray 

2. A kind of aromatic sugared confection 
PastU (pas'til). V t. To administer or fumi- 
gate with pastils Quart Itev 
I^tlme (pas'tim), n. Sport; amusement; 
diversion; that which amuses and serves to 
make time pass agreeablv. ‘ Make a pastime 
of each weary step ’ Shak. ' Their merry 
wakes and pastimes. ’ 3filton. 

Pastime (pas'tim), v L pret pastimed; ppr, 
paetiming. ’To sport; to use diversion. 
[Bare ] 

Pastinaca (pas-ti.na'ka),n. [L. , the parsnip. ] 

A genus of herbaceous plants, mostly bien- 
nials, and natives of Europe, North Africa, 
and West Central Asia, nat, order Umbelli- 
fer*e. 'The most important species is P. 
saliva (the common parsnep). See Parsnip, 
Pastor (pas' tor), n. [L pastor, a feeder, a 
herdsman, a shepherd, from pasco, pastum, 
to drive to pasture, to feed; same root as W. 
pasg, a feeding, Armor, paska, to feed, Skr, 
pA, to guard, to preserve.] 1. A shepherd; 
one that has the care of fiocks and herds. 
Dryden. — 2. A minister of the gospel having 
the charge of a church and congregation. 

‘A of the church.’ South, ‘Being 

used to find her »a«<or texts.’ Tennysmi — 

S, A beautiful bird {Pastor roeeus) with a 
tufted head, allied to the starling It is 
so called from frequenting the cattle-field 
and the sheepfold, and feeding on the para- 
sitic insects generally found on the cattle. 

It is of rare occurrence in Britain. 
Pastorablet (pas'tor-a-bl), a. Pasturable. 
Lithgow. 

Pastorale (pas'tor-aj), n. The office or jur- 
isdiction of a pastor; a pastorate. Monthly 
Bev. 


Pastoral (pas'tor-al), a. [L. pastoralis. See 
Pastor ] l. Pertaining to shepherds; rus- 
tic; rural; as, apaetoral life; pastoral man- 
ners. 

In those pastoral pastimes a great many days were 
sent to follow their nying predecessors. 

5tV P. Sidney. 

2. Descriptive of the life of shepherds; 
treating of rustic life; as, apastoraX poem. 
3 Relating to the cure of souls, or to the 
pastor of a church; as, pastoral care or 
duties; & pastor alleitoT. 

Piety is the life and soul of pastoral fidelity. 

H Humphrey 

—Pastoral letter, a letter addressed by a 
bishop to the clergy (or to the people also) 
in his diocese on matters pertaining to the 
church —Pastoral theology, that part of 
theology which treats of the obligatious of 
the pastors themselves, and which is there- 
fore designed for the training and pre- 
paration of the candidates for the pastoral 
office; also the teaching which is to be 
employed in the instruction and direction 
of the flock committed to the pastor's 
charge. 

Pastoral (pas'tor-al), n. l. A poem describ- 
ing the life and manners of shepherds, or a 
poem in which shepherds or shepherdesses 
are the characters; a bucolic. 

A pastoral is a poem in which any action or pas- 
sion IS represented by its effects on a country life. 

yohnson 

2 In music, (a) a simple melody in six-eight 
time in a rustic style (b) A cantata, the 
words of which are founded on pastoral in- 
cidents. (c) A complete symphony, wherein 
a series of pastoral scenes is depicted by 
sound-painting without the aid of words, 
(d) A kind of dance.— 3. A pastoral letter or 
address. 

Pastorale (pas-to-rii'le), n. [It.] In music, 
see Pastoral, n. 2 

Pastoralism (pas'tor-al-izm), n. Pastoral 
character; that which possesses, suggests, 
or confers a pastoral character. 

Still It (close-set wooden paling) Is significative of 
pleasant parks, and well-kept field walks, and herds 
of deer, and otlier such aristocratic pastorahsms 
Kwtkxn. 

Pastorally (pas'tor-al-li), adv. l. In a pas- 
toral or rural manner.— 2. In the manner of 
a pastor. 

Pastoral-staff (pas'tor-al-staf), n. The offi- 
cial staff of a bishop or abbot It is of metal, 
or of wood ornamented with metal, and has 
the head curved in the form of a shepherd’s 
crook as a symbol of the pastoral office. See 
Crozier 

Pastorate (pas 'tor -at), n. i. The office, 
state, or jurisdiction of a spiritual pastor; 
pastorship. Tooke. -- 2. The body of pastors 
in a place. Eelec. Rev. 

Pastorless (pas'tor-les), a. Having no 
pastor. 

I%l,stor-like (pas'tor-lik), a. Pastorly. Mil- 
ton. 

Pastorllng (pas'tor-ling), n. An insignifi- 
cant or inferior pastor. ‘Some negligent 
pastorlings ’ Bp. Hall. [Rare. ] 

Pastorly (pas'tor-li), a. Becoming a pastor ; 
imstor-Uke. ‘ A rousing volley of pastorly 
threateniugs. * Milton. 

Pastorship (pas'tor-shlp), n. Same as Pas- 
torate, 1. 

Pastry (pas'tri), n. [From pasu.] 1. Viands 
made of paste, or of which jpaste constitutes 
aprincipal ingredient; particularly, the crust 
or cover of a pie, tart, or the like. ‘ The rasp- 
berry jam coyly withdi*ew itself . . . behind 
a lattice- work of pastry. ’ Dickens.— 2. + The 
place where pastry is made. ‘ He missed 
his way, and so struck into the pastry.’ 
Hotoell. 

Pastry-cook (pas'tri-kqk), n. One whose 
occupation is to make and sell pastry or 
viands made of paste. 

Pastry-man (p^'tri-man), n. A pastry- 
cook. Addismi. 

Pasturable (pas'tur-a-bl), a. Fit for pasture. 

* Pasturable lands.’ Rees. 

Pasturage (pas'tur-aj), n. [O. Fr. pasturage, 
FT. pdturage. See Pasture.] l. The busi- 
ness of feeding or grazing cattle. ‘ All men 
would fall to pasturage, and none to hus- 
bandry, ’ Spenser. —2. Grazing ground ; land 
appropriated to grazing.— 3. Grass on which 
cattle feed. ‘ Cattle fatted by good pastur- 
age ’ Arbuthnot.—i. In Scots law, the right 
of pasturing cattle on certain ground. 
Pasture (pas'tar), n. [O.Fr. pasture, Mod. 
F’r. pdture, from L. pastura, from pasco, to 
feed. See Pastor.] l.f Food; nounshment. 
‘Toads and frogs his pasture poisonous.’ I 
Spenser.— % Grass for the food of cattle or 


other animals ; the food of cattle taken by 
OTazing. ‘A careless herd, full of the pas- 
ture. ’ Shak. — 2. Ground covered with grass 
appropriated for the food of cattle or other 
animals. ‘Fresh woods and pastures new.* 
Milton. 

I pray thee, if it stand with honesty, 

Buy thou the cottage, pasture, ana the flock, 

And thou shalt have to pay for it of us. Shak. 

3.t Human culture; education. ‘The first 
pastures of our infant age,’ Dryden. -~Com- 
7non of pasture, in England, the right of 
feeding cattle on another’s ground. 

Pasture (pas'ttir), v t pret. dfc pp pastured; 
ppr pasturing To feed on growing grass, 
or to supply gross for food; as. the farmer 
pastures fifty oxen; the land will pasture 
fifty oxen. 

Pasture (pas'tur), v.i. To graze ; to take 
food by eating grass from the ground. Mil- 

ton 

Pasture-land (pas'tur-land), n. Land ap- 
propriated to pasture. Congreve 
PasturelesB (pas'tfir-les), a. Destitute of 
pasture. 

Pasty (pas'tl), a. Like paste; of the consist- 
ence of paste. 

Pasty (pas'tl), n. [0, Fr past^'-, IVIod. FT pdU, 
a pie, a pasty. See Paste.] A meat- pie 
covered with a paste : said to be properly a 
preparation of venison, veal, lamb, or other 
meat, beaten to a pulp, highly seasoned, and 
inclosed in a paste. ‘ A hot venison pasty 
to dinner.’ Shak. 

Out of the recesses of a dark closet, into which 
this aperture gave admittance, he brou^^ht a large 
pasty baked in a pewter ^ilalter. S/r If’ Scott 

Pat (pat), V t pret. <fe pp. 2 fatted : ppr. pat- 
ting. [Probably a word imitative of the 
sound of a slight sharp blow; comp. W.fat, 
a blow, and E top. Patter is a frequenta- 
tive from this.] To strike gently with the 
fingei-8 or hand; to tap; as, to pat a dog; io 
pat a. person on the head. 

Ga> pats my shoulder and you vanish quite Pope. 

Pat (pjvt), n. 1, A light quick blo>v or stroke 
with the fingers or hand.— 2. A small lump 
of matter beat Into shape with the hand or 
with pats; a small lump of butter of a regu- 
lar shape. 

It looked like a tesselated work of /at^ of butter 
Dukens 

Pat (pat), a [No doubt from the verb and 
noun pat, to give a slight tap, a slight tap, 
which seem to be imitative words.] Apt; 
fit; convenient; exactly suitalfie either as 
to time or place [Colloq ] 

Zumglius dreamed of a text which he found very 
pat to his doctrine of the eucharist .-itterbury. 

Pat (pat), ad y. Fitly; conveniently; just in 
the nick; exactly. ‘Will fall pat to the 
purpose ' Shak. ‘And pat he comes.’ Slmk. 
[Colloq.] 

I foresaw then ’twould come in pat liereafter. 

Sterne. 

Pat (pat), n A pot [Scotch ] 

Pat (pat), V t. }>ret. and pp. Put. [Scotch.] 
Pat (pat), n. [Contr. for Patrick.] A com- 
mon name for an Irishman 
Pataca (pat-a'ka), n 1 A Spanish coin of 
the value of 4s 8d sterling —2 An Algerine 
coin valued at 1«. 6d. 

Patache (pa-ttlslT), n. [Fr. and Sp ] 1. A 
tender or small vessel employed in convey- 
ing men or orders from one ship or place to 
another.— 2. A kind of stage-coach. Sim- 
monds 

Patacoon (pat-a-kdn'), n. [An augmentative 
form.] Same as Pataca, 1. 

Pata^um (pa-ta'ji-um), n. [L. , the border 
of a dress. ] In compar. anat. a term applied 
to the expansion of the integuments of the 
trunk and fore limbs by which bats, flying- 
squirrels, opossums, and flying lizards sup- 
port themselves. 

Pataxonlaxi (pat-a-gd'ni-an), a. Of or per- 
tain mg to Patagonia or the Patagonians, 
Patagonian (pat-a-gd'ni-an), n. A native of 
Patagonia, 

Pataia (pat'a-la), n. In Hind. myth, one of 
the inferior re^ons, consisting of seven or 
eight divisions, each 10,000 miles deep. It 
is an exceedingly gorgeous and pleasant 
place, inhabited by snake or serpent gods, 
male and female, who are decorated with 
brilliant jewels, and feast on delicious viands 
and choice wines. 

Patamar (pat'a-mtlr), n. A vessel employed 
in the coasting trade of Bombay and Ceylon. 
Its keel has an upward curve amidships, 
and extends only about half the length ox 
the vessel; the stem and stem, especially 
the former, have great rake; and the (taught 
of water is much greater at the head than 


Fate. fAr, fat, fftll; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; nCte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; . oil, pound; tl. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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at the stern. These vessels sail remarkably 
well, and stow a good cargo. Spelled also 
PatUmar, 



P.ttamar nt Malabar. 

Patavinlty (pat-a-vln'i-ti), n. A term used 
to denote the peculiar style or diction of 
Livy, the Roman historian, from Patamum 
(now Padua), his birthplace; hence, applied 
to the use of local or provincial words in 
speaking or writing ; provinciality. 

Patch (pach), n. [A word of doubtful con- 
nections; comp Swiss hatftchen, patschen, 
to patch, to clap on a piece, hatsch, a patch; 
also It pezza, a patch, a piece ] 1 A piece 
of cloth sewed on a garment to repair it.— 
2. A small piece of anything used to repair 
a breach.— 3 A small piece of silk used to 
cover a defect on the face, or to add a 
charm. 

No, nor your visits each day in new suits, 

Nor your black ptUchtK you wear variously, 

Some cut like stars, bonie m half-nioons, some loz- 
enges. Shak 

4. A small piece of leather used as the wad- 
ding for a rifle ball— 6. A piece Inserted m 
mosaic or variegated work —6. A small piece 
of ground ; a small detached piece ; a plot 
‘ A little paicA of land ' Shak ‘irpoiimy 
proper patch of soil ’ Tennyson -7.t A 
paltry fellow ; a ninny; a fool ‘Capon, cox- 
comb, idiot, patch !' Shak. 

Patch (pach), V t. 1. To mend by sewing on 
a piece or pieces; as, to patch a coat —2 To 
mend with pieces ; to repair with pieces 
fastened on; to repair clumsily ‘That that 
earth, which kept the world in awe, should 
patch a wall’ Shak -.3. To adorn (the face) 
with a patch or with patches 

In the middle boxes wore several ladies who 
patched both bides of their faces Spectator. 

4. To make up of pieces and shreds ; hence, 
to put together of ill-assorted parts or ele- 
ments; to make hastily or without regard 
to forms: often followed by up; as, to patch 
up a quarrel ‘If you’ll patch a quarrel' 
Shak. 

He had thought it best to patch up a separate ne- 
gotiation for himself Sir IV. Scott. 

PatChedlyt (pach'ed-li), adv In a patched 
manner; with patches Udall. 

Patcher (pach'6r), n. One that patches or 
botches. 

Patchery (pach'6r-i), n. Bungling work; 
botchery; gross, bungling hypocrisy. Shak. 
Patch-ice (pach'is), n. Pieces of ice, in the 
sea, overlapping or nearly joining each 
other. 

PatchOCket (pach'ok), n. [Dim. of patch, a 
mean fellow, a clown.] A clown; a mean or 
paltry fellow. 

The rest which dwell above Connaught and in 
Mounster . . are degenerate, and growen to be as 
very patchockes as the wild Irish, Spenser. 

[This may be the true reading, and not 
hajock, in Shakspere’s Hamlet, iii. 2, 296.1 
Patchouli, Patonouly (pa-choli), n. [An 
Indian name.] 1. An odoriferous plant of 
the genus Pogostemon, P. patchouly, the 
leaves of which furnish an essential oil used 
for perfuming. It Is a native of India and 
China.— 2. The perfume itself. 

He smelt as sweet as patchouli could make him. 

Trollope. 

Patchwork (pach'w^rk), n. 1. Work com- 
posed of pieces of various figures sewed to- 
gether.— 2. Work composed of pieces clum- 
sily put together; anything formed of ill- 
assorted parts. ‘A manifest incoherent 
piece ot patchiDorlc.' Swift. 

Patchy (pach'i), a. Full of patches. 



PatO (p&t), n. [Perhaps a modified form of 
pot, Ir. pata. peta. Sc. pat, the radical mean- 
ing being tne brain-pan or skull.] 1. The 
head of a person; the top of the head. The 
word seems to have been almost always 
used (as still) with a shade of contempt or 
humour. 

Fat paunches have lean pates. Shak. 

You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come ; 

Knock as you please, there’s nobody at home. 

Pope. 

2. The akin of a calfs head. 

Pat6 (pa'ta), n. [Fr. , lit. a pasty. See Pasty. ] 
In fort, a kind of platform, usually of a 
roundish or oval shape, erected on marshy 
ground to cover a ^te. 

Fated (pat'ed), a. Having a pate : used In 
composition; as, Xong^pated, cunning; shal- 
Xoyf-pated, having weak 
intellect. 

Patde (pa-t§'), n. In her. 
spreading out at the ex- 
tremity ; form4 : chiefly 
applied to crosses. Writ- 
ten also PatUe. 

Patefactlon (pat-e-fak'- 
shon), n. [L patefactio — 
pateo, to open, and faeio. Cross patde fitchrfe 
to make.] The act of 
opening or manifesting; open declaration 

God hath still preserved and quicked the worship 
due unto his name by the pat^action of himself. 

Bp. Pearson. 

Patella (pa-teTIa), n. [L dim, of patera, a 
cup, from ptatco, to be open.] 1 A small 
pan, vase, or dish —2. In anat. the knee- 
pan ; the cap of the knee —3 In zool. a ge- 
nus of gasteropodous molluscs comprising 
the limpets. 

PatellldSQ (pa-teTli-de), n. pi. The limpets, 
a family of gasteropodous molluscs of which 
the characters are: shell conical; muscular 
impression horse-shoe-shaped, open in front; 
foot as large as the margin of the mantle; 
and respiratory organs in tlie form of a 
series of branchial lamellte surrounding the 
animal between the body and the mantle ; 
eyes at the base of the short tentacles. 
Patelliform (pa-teTli-form), a. [L patella, 
a dish, and E. form ] Shaped like the pa- 
tella or knee-pan ; of the fonn of a dish or 
saucer 

Patellite (pat'el-it), n. Fossil remains of 
tlie Patella or limpet. 

Paten (pat'en), n [L. patina, a pan, from 
pateo, to lie open.] A metallic plate or flat 
dish; now only an ecclesiastical term applied 
to the round metallic plate on which the 
broad is placed in the sacriflcc of the Lord’s 
supfier. It often serves as a cover for the 
chalice 

Patency (pa'ten-si), n. l The state of being 
patent or evident —2. The state of being 
spread, open, or enlarged Dungluon. 
Patent (pa'tent), a. [FromL patem,patenti&, 
ppr of pateo, to be open ] 1. Open; spread- 
ing; expanded; specifically, in hot. forming 
an acute angle nearly approaching to a right 
angle with the stem or branch; as, a patent 
leaf.— 2. Open to the perusal of all; as, letters 
patent See Letter. — 3. Appropriated by 
letters patent; secured by law or patent as 
an exclusive privilege; restrained from gen- 
eral use; patented; as, patent medicines 

Madder ... in King Charles the First's time . 
was made a patent commodity. Mortimer 

The illustrious race whose drops and pills 

Have patent powers to vanquish human ills 

Crahbe 

4. Manifest to all; unconcealed; evident; 
conspicuous; as, the pretence, the design, 
was quite patent. ‘ Explicit, patent, and 
precise ’ Bp, Horsley. 

I..ast night their mask was patent Tennyson. 

— Patent ambiguity, in law, a doubt that is 
apparent upon the face of an instrument. 
Wharton. 

Patent (pa'tent or pat'ent), n. 1. A privilege 
granted to some pereon or persons by a ruler 
or a government, and often conveyed by 
letters patent (whence the name); the docu- 
ment conveying such special privilege; as, a 
patent of nobility or of knighthood, a, patent 
to engage in some particular traffic. Specifi- 
cally— 2. A government grant giving a cer- 
tain individual or individuals the sole right 
to make use, or dispose, of some new inven- 
tion or discovery for a certain limited period, 
which in Britain may run to fourteen years, 
or even longer, should the inventor be able 
to prove that the invention, though of great 
public utility, has been up till that time 
almost unprofitable to him. In England 
letters patent are obtained upon petition and j 
affidavit to the crown, setting forth that the | 


petitioner has, after great labour and ex- 
pense, made a certain discovery which he 
describes, and which he believes will be of 
great public utility, and that he is the first 
inventor. The person applying for a patent 
must furnish a provisional specification 
along with his ap^cation, giving a general 
account of the nature of the article or in- 
vention he wishes to be patented. These 
are submitted to an official examiner, and 
if his report is favourable, the application 
is accepted. The applicant has then to 
furnish a complete specification within nine 
months; if a longer time elapse, the applica- 
tion is deemed to be abandoned. The com- 
plete specification is also officially examined, 
and if approved is printed and published, 
but the patent is not granted till after two 
months, during which time any person may 
oppose the grant on the ground that the 
invention is not new, that it does not be- 
long to the applicant, that it has already 
been used for purposes of profit, <fec. After 
the patent Is granted, a renewal fee must 
be paid at the end of four years, otherwise 
the patent will lapse. A patent once granted 
may be revoked. The patentlaws differ much 
in the different foreign countries and British 
colonies. Patents are best obtained by means 
of Patent Agents, who now form an incor- 
porated body. 

Patent (pa'tent), v.f. To grant liy patent; 
to make tiie subject of a patent; to secure 
hy patent-right; as, to patent an invention. 
Patentable (pa'tent-a-bl), a. Capable of 
1 icing patented ; suitable to be patented. 
Patentee (pa-ten-te'), n. One who holds 
a patent; one by whom a patent is secured. 
Patent-leather (pa'tent-ieTH-6r), n. A 
kind of leather to which a pennaneut polish 
is given by a process of japanning. It is used 
for dress shoes and hoots and other pur- 
poses. 

Patent-metal (pa'tent-met-al), n. Same as 
Muntz’s Metal 

Patent -office (pa'tent-of-fls), n. An office 
for the granting of patents for inventions. 
Patent-right (pa'tent-rit), n The exclusive 
privilege granted to the first inventor of a 
new manufacture of making articles accord- 
ing to his invention. Wharton. 

Patent -rolls (pa'tent-r61zl n. pi. The 
reconi 8 or registers of patenis 
Patent -yellow (pa'tent-yel-ld), n A pig- 
ment conijiosed of oxide and chloride of-: 
lead or oxychloride of lead. 

Patera (pat'e-ra), w. [L , from pateo, to be - ‘ 
open.] 1 A shallow, circular, saucer-like ^ ' 



A 


vessel used by the Greeks and Romans in ' 
their sacrifices and libations —2 In arch. , 
the representation of a flat round dish in bas- 
relief, used as an ornament in friezes, &c., . 
but many flat ornaments are now called T 
imteras which have no resemblance to 
dishes. The tenn is also inappropriately 
applied to the variously-shaped flat orna- 
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ments frequently used in the jiei pendicular 
style of Gothic. , , 

Paterero (pat-e-re'ro), n. A swivel-gun. 
See PeDERBRO. . ^ 

PaterfEimllias (pa't6r-fa-mil"i-a8), n. [L., 
from pater, father, and familia, a family.] 
Tlie father or head of a family. 

Paternal (pa-Wrinal), a . [ Fr. paterml ; L. 
paternus, ivova pater, father.] 1. Pertaining 
to a father; fatherly; as, paternal c^ or 
affection ; paternal favour or admonition.— 
2. Derived from the father; hereditary; as, 
a paternal estate. ‘ Uplifted in paternal 
glory.’ Milton. 


eh, oitain; fth, Sc. loo^; g, go\ J, jobf ft, Fr. ton; ng, sinflr; TH, tften; th, fftin; w, wig; wh, w/iig; zh. anire.-See Key. 
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Paternally (pa-t^r'naMl), adv. In a pa- 
ternal manner. 

Batemian (pa-t^r^ni-an), n. A member of a 
heretical sect of the fifth century, followers 
of Patemius, who are said to have held that 
God made the nobler parts of man and Satan 
the lower. Hence they served God with the 
former parts and the devil witii the latter, 
and were therefore also called Venustians, 
Paternity (pa-t^r'ni-ti), n. [Fr. paternity.; 
hX. patemita^. See Paternal] 1. Father- 
ship; fatherhood; the relation of a father to 
his offspring. 

The world, while it had scarcity of people, under- 
went no other dominion than paternity and elder- 
ship. Raleigh 

2. Derivation from a father ; as, the child’s 
paternity is unknown. Hence ~3. Origin; 
authorship. 

The paternity of these novels was from time to 
time wanniy disputed. 'nr H’. Srott 

Paternoster (pa't6r-nos-t6rl, n. [ L. , our Fa- 
ther, the two first words of the Lord's prayer 
in Latin] 1. The Lord’s prayer.— 2. Every 
tenth large bead in the rosary which Catho- 
lics use in their devotions. At this they 
repeat the Lord’s prayer, and at the inter- 
vening small ones only an Ave Maria.— 
S. The rosary itself.— 4. In arch, a species 
of ornament in the shape of beads used in 
baguettes, astragals, &c. 

Patn (patli), n pi Paths (paTHz) [A. Sax. 
pcBth, path, 0 Fris, pad, path, D. and L.G. 
pad, O.H G phdt, p/at, Mod. G. pfad, a 
path. 'I’hesc words recall Gr. patos. a 
trodden way, patexn, to walk, Skr root 
path, to go, yet it is difficult to see how 
they can be connected.] 1 A way beaten 
or trodden by the feet of man or beast, or 
made hard by wheels; a track formed by 
traffic between places rather than expressly 
made to accommodate tiufflc ; a narrow or 
unimportant road ; a footway ; a way or 
route in general. ‘ In the chiu’chway paihn 
to glide.’ Shak. ‘ Haunted us in our familiar 
paths.* Shak.~2. The way, course, or track 
which an animal or other object follows in 
the air, in water, or in space ; as, the path 
of a fish in the sea or of a bird in the air ; 
the path of a planet or comet; the path of 
a meteor. * A path no fowl knowetli ’ Job 
xivlii. 7.-3. Fig course of life; course of 
action, conduct, or procedure. 

All the pat/tsof the Lord are mercy and truth unto 
such as keep his covenant Ps. xxv lo 

He niarketh .-ill ray paths. Job xxxui ii. 
Not once or twice in our rough island-story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. Tennyson 
Path (path!, v.t. To make into a track or 
pathway; to make easy to be trodden. 

* Pathing young Henry’s unadvised ways’ 
Drayton. [Obsolete or provincial ] 

Patht (path), v.%. To go, as in a path; to 
walk abroad. 

For if thou path, thy native semblance on, 

Not Erebus Itself were dim enough 

To hide thee from prevention. Shak 

[Some commentators, instead of sug- 
gest hadst, march, put, pass, or pace ] 
Pathan Ipathau), n. A person of Afghan 
race settled in Hwdustan; an Afghan or one 
of allied blood. 

The Pathan of India is the descendant of the 
Afghan soldiers who came into India with the armies 
of Timur, Baber, Nadir Shah, &c. Cyc. oj India 

Pathematic (path- e-mat 'ik), a. [Gr. 
^thema, what is suffered See Pathos.] 
Pertaining to or designating emotion or 
that which is suffered. [B^re ] 

Pathetic (pa-thet'ik), a. (Gr. pathetikos, 
from pathos, passion, suffering ] 1. Full 

of pathos; affecting or moving the feelings; 
exciting pity, wjitow, grief, or other tender 
emotion; affecting; as, a pathetic song or 
discourse; pathetic expostulation. 

The effect of his discourses was heightened by a 
noble figure and liy pathetic action. Macaulay . 

2.t Expressing or showing passion ; pas- 
sionate. — Pathetic nerves, in anat a pair of 
veiy small nerves, which arise in the brain 
and run to the trochlear muscle of the eye. 
They are so named from tlieir serving to 
move the eyes in the various passions 
PatheUcal (pa-thet'ik-al), a. 1 Pathetic.— 
2.f Showing excited feeling; passionate. 

He (Hicl, Josh, vi 26) mistook Joshua's curse rather 
for a pathetical expression than prophetical predic- 
tion. Fuller 

Pathetically (pa-thet'ik-al-li), adv. 1 . In a 
pathetic manner; in such a manner as to 1 
excite the tender emotions or feelings; ' 
affectingly.— 2.t Passionately. 
PathatioalneBS (pa-thet'ik-al-nes), n. The 
quality of being pathetic; pathos, 1 


PathetiBlll (path'et-ixm), n. [Gr. pathos, 
suffering. ] A name for mesmetisin. 

Pathfly (path'fli), n. A fly found in foot- 
paths. 

I%.thlc (path'ik), n. [From the Gr. pathos, I 
suffering, pathein, to suffer, to be passive ] I 
I A male that submits to the crime against 
I nature ; a catamite. Drayton 
Pathless (path'les), a. Having no beaten 
way : untrodden , as, a pathless forest ; a 
pathless coast. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

Tliere is .1 rapture on the lonely shore Byron. 

Pathnage t (path'naj), n. Same as Pannage. 
Pathogenetic (path'd-jo-iiet"ik), a. Kelat- 
ing to pathogeny ; generating or producing 
disease Dunglison. 

Pathogenic ( path - o - Jen ' ik ), a. Same us 
Pathogenetic. 

Pathogeny (pa-thoj'e-ni), n. [Gr. pathos, 
suffernig, antf gennaO, to beget or produce ] 
’J’hat department of pathology which relates 
to tJie generation, production, and develop- 
ment of disease. Dunglison. Called also 
Pathogony. 

Pathognomonic (pa-thog'ii6-mon"ik), a. 
[Gr pathognomonikos — pathos, passion or 
suffering, and gnomon, one who knows or 
discerns, from gimskO, to know ] In med. 
belonging to or inseparable from a disease, 
being found in that and in no other ; hence, 
indicating that by which a disease may be 
certainly known ; characteristic ; as, %mtho- 
gnomonic symptoms. 

He has the true pathoi^nomonic sign of love, jealousy 
Arbutkuot 

Pathognomy ( pa - thog ' n<5 - mi ), n [ Gr. 
pathos, suffering, passion, and gnomi^, signi- 
fication.] Expression of the passions; the 
science of the signs by which human passions 
are Indicated. 

Pathogony (pa-thog'o-ni). n. Same as 
Pathogeny. 

PatholomC; Patholo^cal (path-6-ioj1k, 
path-6-loj'ik-al), a. Pertaining to path- 
ology. 

Pathologically (path-o-loj'ik-al-li), adv. In 
a pathologic manner 

Patholo^Bt (pa-thol'o-jist), n One who 
treats of pathology ; one versed in the na- 
ture of diseases 

PatholO^ (pa-thol'o- ji), n [G r. pathos, pas- 
sion, Kufteriiig, and logos, discourse ] 1 . 'I'hat 
part of medicine which explains the nature 
of diseases, tlieir causes, ami symptoms; or 
tlie doctrine of the causes and nature of dis- 
I eases, comprehending nosology, etiology, 
and symptomatology. Pathology is divided 
into general pathology , which regards wliat 
is common to a number of diseases taken as 
a class ; and special pathology, which treats 
of individual dlBeases. It is subdivided into 
medical and surgical —2 In hot. that part 
of botany which relates to the diseases of 
plants 

Pathometry (pa-thom'et-ri), n. [Gr. vathns, 
suffering, and imtron, measure.] Lxt the 
measure of suffering; the distinction of suf- 
fering into different kinds; the percejition, 
recognition, or diagnosis of different kinds 
of suffering. 

Some of you will remember the jxior little thing in 
the clinical last year, who, only seven years old and 
having tubercle in the brain, said it wasn’t headache 
he suffered from, it was pain iii the head Pitif^ully 
accurate pathometry for such ;i tune of life 

Dr. Moxoii tn Lancet. 

Pathopoeia (path-6-pe'i-a),w. [Gr.] A speech, 
or figure of speech, contrived to move the 
passions Smart. 

Pathos (pa'thos), n. [Gr pathos, suffering, 
from root of pathein, paschn, L. patior, to 
suffer. Pathetic, sympathy, &c , are from 
this See Passion.] That quality, attri- 
bute, or element which awakens such tender 
emotions as pity, compassion, or sympathy; 
the quality that touches the heart; a power 
or Influence that moves or touches the 
feelings; feeling; as, the lament of David 
for Saul and Jonathan is full of pathos; 
there was a pathos in the tones of his voice. 

A richer, deeper tone is breathed into lyric song 
when it is no longer the light effusion of a sprightly 
feeling, or sensuous desire, but the utterance of a 
heart whose most transient motions are touched with 
the pathos of an infinite destiny. Dr. Catrd. 

Patliway (path'wft), n. 1. A path; usually, 
a narrow way to be passed on foot. ‘ A rocky 
pathway.* Tennyson. — 2 A way; a course 
of life. ‘Beat a pathway out to wealth.' 
Tennyson. 

In the way of righteousness is life ; and in the path- 
•way thereof there Is no death. Prov. xii. 28. 

Patlblet (pat'i-bl), a. [L. patibUis, from pa- 


tioT, to suffer.] Sufferable; tolerable; that 
may be endured. Bailey. 

Patlbulary (pa-tlb'u-la-ri), a. [From L. pa- 
a gallows.] Belonging to the gal- 
lows, or to execution on the cross. Baxley. 
Patlbillatdd (pa-tib'u-lat-ed), Hung: 
on a gallows. [Rare.] 

Patience (pa'shens), n. [Fr.; L. patientia. 
See Patient.] 1 . The quality of being pa- 
tient ; as, (a) the power or capacity of phy- 
sical endurance, ability to bear up against 
what affects the physical powers; as, pa- 
tience of heat or of toil. (6) The character 
or habit of mind that enables one to suffer 
afflictions, calamity, provocation, or other 
evil, with a calm unruffled temper ; endur- 
ance without murmuring or fretfulness;, 
calmness; composure. 

Christian fortitude ant] patience have their oppor- 
tunity in times of affliction and persecution. 

Bp. Sprat. 

(e) Quietness or calmness in waiting for 
something to happen ; the cast or habit of 
mind that enables one to wait without dis- 
ctmtent; as, I can easily wait, I have plenty 

01 patience {d) Forbearance; leniency; in- 
dulgence; longsuffering. 

Have patience with me and I will pay thee all 
Mat. xvm 36 

(c) Constancy in labour or exertion ; perse- 
verance. 

He learnt with patience, and with meekness taught 
//' Harte 

2 t Sufferance ; permission ‘ With your 
patience.* Shak. ‘By your 2 >atxence.’ Shak 
8 A plant, a species of Rnmex or dock. 

Patient (pa'shent), a. [L. patiens, patientis, 
from patior, to suffer ] 1 Physically able 
to support or endure; having such a bodily 
constitution as enables one to endure; proof 
against: followed by of befoie the evil en- 
dured; as, jyatiejit q/" labour or pain; patient 
of heat or cold. 

Wheat, which is the best sort of grain, of which 
the purest bread is matle, is patient of heat and 
cold Ray 

2 Having that temper or cast of mind which 
enables pam, trial, lirovocation. or the like, 
to be endured without murmuring or fret- 
fulness; sustaining afflictions with fortitude, 
calmness, or submission ; submissive ; full 
of composure or equanimity; as, a patient 
person, or a person of 2 )atient temper; pa- 
tient under afflictions —3 Waiting or ex- 
Iiecting with calmness or witlioiit discon- 
tent , not hasty ; not over eager or impetu- 
ous. ‘Not 2 ^atient to expect the turns of 
fate.’ Prior. — 4 Indulgent; lenient; long- 
suffeilng. 

Be patient toward all men. 1 Thes v. 14 

5. Persevering; constant in pursuit or exer- 
tion; calmly diligent. 

Wh.itever 1 have done is due to thought 

Neivton . 

Patient (pji'shent), n 1 A person or thing 
that recei\cs impressions from external 
agents; one who or that which is passively 
affected. 

Malice IS a passion so impetuous and precipitate, 
that it often involves the agent and the patient. 

Dr. H More 

2. A person diseased or suffering bodily In- 
disposition; one who is under medical treat- 
ment: commonly used as a correlative to 
physician or nurse 

It is wonderful to observe how inapprehensive 
these patients are of their disease 

Sir R. Blackmore 

Patient t (pa'shent), v t. With reflexive pro- 
nouii, to compose one’s self 

Patient yourself, madam, and pardon me Shak 

Patiently (pa'shent-li), adv. In a patient 
manner : ^«) with calmness or composure ; 
without discontent or murmuring; without 
agitation, undue haste, or eagerness. 

A thousand mure mischances than this one 
Have Icarn’d me how to brook this patiently, 

Shak. 

(b) With calm and constant diligence; as, to 
examine a subject 2 >aticntly. 

PatUe (pat'i-le), n Same os Puteli. 

Patin (pat 'in). Same as Paten. 

Patina (pat'i-na), n. [L. patina, a pan, a 
dish, also a kind of cake (whence meaning 
1), from pateo, to be open.] 1. In the fine 
arts, the fine green rust with which ancient 
bronzes and copper coins and medals become 
covered by lying in particular soils, which, 
like varnish, is at once preservative and or- 
namental Patina consists of carbonate or 
oxide of copper. An artificial patina Is pro- 
duced by the forgers of antiquities by acting 
on them with acetic acid, but it is not dur- 
able.— 2. A bowl of metal or earthenware; 
in this sense called also Patella. 


Fate, far, fat, f»Il; me, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bpll; aioll, pound; U, Sc. abwne; y, So. ley. 
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imitind (pat'inX n. A paten; a metal plate. 

The floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid \r\ihfattu€s of bright gold. Shak. 
Patltur (pat'i*tur),n. [L., he Buffers.] Ecclea. 
the mark by which the absence of a pre- 
bendary from choir either by sickness or 
leave was denoted. In either case he did 
not forfeit any of his revenue. 

Patly (pat'li), adv. In a pat manner ; fitly; 
conveniently. Barrow. 

Fatness (pat'nes), n. The state or quality 
of being pat; fitness; suitableness; con- 
venience. ‘ The description with equal pat- 
71, m may suit both.' Barrow. 

Patois (pat-wa), n. [Fr.] A dialect pecu- 
liar to the peasantry or uneducated classes; 
a rustic or provincial form of speech. 
PatonC^e fpa-ton'se), a In her applied to 
a cross which has the ends of the arms simi- 
lar to what they are when fleury. 

Patrlal (pa'tri-al), n. [L patrim, belong- 
ing to a native country, from patria. See 
Patriot.] In gram, a noun (drived from 
the name of a country, and denoting an in- 
habitant of that country; as, L. Troaa, a 
Trojan woman ; I. Macedo, a Macedonian 
Patrlal (pa'tri-al), a. [See above.] In gram. 
<»f or relating to a family, race, or line of 
descent ; designating a race or nation : ap- 
plied to a certain class of words. 

PatrlarchL (pa'tri-ark), n. [L. patriarcha, 
from Gr. patriarchea— patria, a family, from 
pater, fatner, and arch^, rule.] 1 The father 
and ruler of a family; one who governs by 
paternal right It is usually applied to 
the progenitors of the Israelites, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and the sons of Jacob, or to 
the heads of families before the flood ; as, 
the antediluvian patriarchs. — 2. In the 
Greek and Latin churches, a dignitary supe- 
rior to the order of archbishops; as, the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, of Alexandria, or 
of Ephesus.— 3. The oldest member or chief 
man in a community; a venerable old nran 

Through the sequester’d vale of rural life 
The venerable patriarch guileless held 
The tenor of Ins way. Bp Porteus. 

Patriarchal (pa-tri-drk'al), a. l. Belonging 
to patriarchs ; possessed by patriarchs ; as, 
patriarchal power or jurisdiction —2. Sub- 
ject to a patriarch; as, a patriarchal church 
Patriarchal cross, in her. a cross in which 
the shaft is twice crossed, the lower arms 
being longer than the upper ones. See cut 
under Cross. 

Patriarchate (pa'tri-ark-at).Ji. 1 The office, 
dignity, or jurisdiction of a patriarch — 
2 The residence of a jiiitriarch. 
Patriaxchdom t (pa'tri-ark-dum), n. The 
jurisdiction or dominion of a patriarch. 
Milton. 

Patriarchic (pa-tri-ark'ik), a Same as Pa- 
triarchal. 

PatriarchiBm (pa'tri-ark-izm), n. Govern- 
ment by a patriarch or the hoa<l of a family, 
who was both ruler and priest, as IS'oah, 
Abraham, and Jacob. 

Patriarchship, Patriarchy (pa'tri-krk- 
shlp, pa'tri-ark-i), n 'rhe jurisdiction of a 
patriarch; a patriarchate 
Patrician (pa-trish'an), a. [Fr. patricis7i; L 
patricius, pertaining to the patres, senators 
or patricians, from pater, father ] Pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of a person of noble 
birth; senatorial; noble; not plebeian. This 
epithet is derived from the Boman patres, 
fathers, the title of Roman senators; as, 
patrician birth or blood; patrician families. 

Democracy does not require the support of pre- 
scription Monarchy has often stood without that 
support, but a patrician order is the work of time 
Macaniay. 

Patrlcian(pa-tri8h',in),?i. 1. A person of noble 
birth; a nobleman. In the Roman state, the 

S atricians were the descendants of the first 
;oman senators. 

Noble patricians, patrons of my right, 

Defend the justice of iny cause with arms. Shah 

2. One who is familiar with the works of 
the early fathers of the church; one skilled 
in patristic learning. Coleridge. [Rare.] 
PatriClanlBXU (pa-tri8h'an-izm),n. The rank 
or character of patricians. 

Patzldato (pa-tri'shi-at), n. [See Patri- 
cian.] A term sometimes applied to aris- 
tocracy collectively or as a class. 
Patricidal (pat-ri-sl'dal), a. Relating to pat- 
ricide; parricidal. 

Patrldde (pat'rl-sid), n. [L. pater, patris, 
father, and otBdo, to kill.] The murder or 
murderer of a father; pamcide. 

Patrloo (pat'ri-kd), n. A gypsy priest. 

He was spared the necessity of using them ; by 
discovering fn the Intruder the bearded ^sage of the 


gipsy B.ilthazar. The patrtco was habited in men- 
dicant weeds, and sustsdned a large wallet upon his 
shoulders tt. H. Ainsworth. 

Patrimonial (pat-ri-md'ni-al), a. Pertaining 
to a patrimony ; inherited from ancestors ; 
as, a patrimonial state. — Patritmmial or 
hereditary jurisdiction, that jurisdiction 
which a person exercises over others by 
right of inheritance, or as owner of an estate. 
Patrimonially (pat-ri-md'ni-al-li), adv. By 
way of patrimony; by inheritance. 
Patrimony ( patTl-mo-ni n. [L. patrimo- 
nium, from pater, patris, father. ] 1. A right 
or estate inherited from one's ancestors; 
property falling to a person on the death of 
his father; heritage —2, A church estate or 
revenue; the endowment of a church or re- 
ligious house. 

Patriot (pa'tri-ot), n [Fr. patriate, from 
L. patria, one’s native country, from pater, 
father.] A person who loves his country, 
and zealously supports and defends it and 
its interests ' Such tears as patriots shed 
for dying laws.' Pope. 

Patriot (pa'tri-ot), a Patriotic; devoted to 
the welfare of one's country; as, patriot 
zeal. ‘ And patriot ardours, but with life, 
expire.' Sheuetone 

Patriotic (pa-tri-ot'ik), a. 1 Full of patriot- 
ism ; actuated by tho love of one’s country; 
as, a patriotic hero or statesman. — 2. In- 
spiretf by the love of one’s country; directed 
to the public safety and welfare ; as, patri- 
otic zeal. 

Fatriotlcal (pa-trl-ot'ik-al), a. Same as Pa- 
triotic. [Rare.] 

Patriotically (pa-tri-ot'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
patriotic manner. 

Patriotism (pa'tri-ot-izm), 71. 1. Love of 
one’s country ; the passion which aims to 
serve one's country, either in defending it 
from invasion, or protecting its rights and 
maintaining its laws and Institutions in 
vigour and purity. 

Ueiiig loud and vehement, cither against a court 
or for a court, is no proof of patriotism . . . Where 
the heart is right there is true patriotism. 

Bp Berkeley. 

2. Patriots collectively. 

Aristocratism rolls in its r. image, while Patriotism 
cannot trail its cannon Carlyle. 

Fatripasslan (pa-tri-pas'i-an), 7X. [L. pater, 
patris, a father, and patior, passus, to suf- 
fer ] One of a sect of religionists who held 
that God the F’ather suffered with Christ. 
iSee MONARCHIAN. 

PatripasBlanlsm (pa-tri-pas'l-an-izm), n. 
The tenets of the Patripassians. 

Patrlst (pa'trist), 7i One versed in the lives 
or works of the fathers of tho Christian 
church. 

Patristic, Patrlstical (pa-tris'tik, pa-ti-ls'- 
tik-ttl), a. [From L. pati’es, fathers J Per- 
taining to the ancient fathers of the Chris- 
tian church; as, patristic theology. Hallam. 
PatlTstlcally (pa-tris'tik-al-li), adv. In a 
patristic maimer ; after the manner of the 
Christian fathers. 

Patristics (pa-tris'tlks), n. That branch of 
hi.storical theology which is particularly de- 
voted to the doctrines of the fathers of the 
church. 

Patrocinatet (pa-tros'in-at), v t [L. patro- 
cinor, patroeinatus, from patrocinivm, pro- 
tection, patronage, from patro7i7is. Bee Pa- 
tron. ] 'J'o patronize 

Patroclnationt ^a-tro8'i-na"8hon), ? 1 . [See 
Patrocinate ] Countenance; support; pat- 
ronage. ‘ Those patrocinatimis of treason.' 
Bp Hall. 

Patrocinyt ( pa-tros'i-ni ), n. Patronage; 
patrociiiation. ‘’Tls a vain religion which 
gives watrociHw to wickedness ' Waterhouse 
Patrol, Patrole (ptt-tr6r),n. [Fr. patrouille, 
Sp patirulla. See the verb. ] 1 Milit. a 
walking or marching round by a guard in 
the night, to watch and observe what passes, 
and to secure the peace and safety of a gar- 
rison, town, camp, or other place; also, the 
guard or persons who go the rounds for ob- 
servation ; a detachment whose duty is to 
patrol, —2. A police constable; one whose 
duty is to perambulate on a certain beat 
for a fixed period, for the protection of pro- 
perty, and to see that the peace is kept; 
such persons collectively. 

Finally, she produced a watchman’s coat, which 
she tied round her neck by the sleeves, so that she 
became two people; and looked, behind, as if she 
were in the act of being embraced by one of the old 
patrol. Dickons. 

Patrol (pa-trM'), v.i. pret. & pp. patrolled; 
ppr. patrolling. [Fr. patrouillcr, to patrol, 
also to paddle with the feet, from O. B’r. pate, 
Fr. patte, a paw, a foot. ] 1. To go the rounds 


in a camp or garrison ; to march about In 
order to check disorder or irregularities, as 
a guard.— 2. To go tho rounds in a city, as a 
body of police 

Patrol (pa-ti’^r), V. t pret. <fe pp. patrolled; 
ppr. patrolling. To pass through or peram- 
bulate in the capacity of a patrol; to go over 
or round, as a guard. 

Patron (p&'tron), n. [L. patronus, a pro- 
tector, (iefender, or patron, from pater, a 
father.] 1. Among the ancient Romans, (a) a 
master who had freed his slave, and retained 
some rights over him after his emancipa- 
tion, (6) A man of distinction under whose 
protection another placed himself, (c) An 
advocate or pleader. Hence— 2. One who 
countenances, supports, or protects either 
a person or a work; an advocate; a fav- 
ourer. Dr. Johnson defines a patron as 
‘commonly a wretch who supports with 
insolence and is paid with flattery.’ ‘Call 
Warwick patron and be penitent.' Shak. 

‘ Who now would’st seem patron of liberty.’ 
Milton. — 3. A saint, whose name a person 
bears, or under whose special care he is re- 
garded 08 placed, and whom he invokes ; a 
saint in whose name a church or order is 
founded. -4. One who has the gift and dis- 
position of an ecclesiastical benefice. In 
Scotland, one who enjoyed the right of pre- 
senting a parochial minister to a vacant 
charge, the person thus presented being 
called theiprese7itee. Patronage in the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland was abolished 
in 1874.-6. The commander of a small ves- 
sel or passage-boat in the Mediterranean ; 
also, one who steers a ship's long-boat. 
[Spanish.] — 6. t A case to hold pistol car- 
tridges Meyrick.--7 t A pattern; a model; 
an example. ‘ Which priests serve unto the 
patro7i and shadow of heavenly things. ’ Heb. 
viii. 6 (Bible, 1669) See PATTERN.— Potron 
samt, a saint under whose protection any 
person, society, Ac , is regarded ns placed. 
Patronage (pat'ron-aj), n. 1. The act of 
patronizing; special countenance or support; 
favour or aid afforded to second the views 
of a person or to promote a design ; protec- 
tion; encouragement; as, to take a person 
under one’s patro7iage ; assisted by the pat- 
ro7iage of the great. —2. Guardianship, as of 
a saint. 

Among the Roman Catholicks every vessel is recom- 
mended to the patronage of some particular saint. 

Addison. 

8. The right of presentation to a church or 
ecclesiastical benefice: the privilege of pre- 
senting a person to the bishop, presbytery, 
or other competent ecclesiastical function- 
aries, in order to his being admitted to the 
ecclesiastical office to which the benefice is 
attached, and of being thereby inducted into 
the possession of the benefice. Bee PATRON, 
4.— Anas of patronage, (a) arms on the top 
of which are some marks of subjection ana 
dependence ; arms of the lesser nobility or 
gentry, derived from the arms of the greater. 
(6) Those added to the family arms as a token 
of superiority, right, or jurisdiction, by gov- 
emors of provinces, lords of manors, patrons 
of benefices, &c. 

Fatronaget (pat'ron-aj), v.t. To patronize 
or support; to maintain; to make good. ‘ To 
patro7iage his theft. ’ Shak. 

Darest thou maintain the former words thou spakesti 

Yes, sir; as well as you dare patronage 

The envious barking of your saucy tongue. Shak. 

Patronal (pat'ron-al), a. Doing the office of 
a patron; protecting; supporting; favouring; 
defending, ‘Their penates and patronal 
gods might bo called forth by charms.' Sir 
T. Browne. [Rare.] 

Fatronate (pat'ron-at), 71. The right or duty 
of a patron. West7ninster Rev. [Rare.] 
Patroness (pa'tron-es), n, A female patron: 
(a) a female that favours, countenances, or 
supports. ‘ Befiiend me, N ight, best patron- 
ess of grief ’ Milto7i. (6) A female guardian 
saint. ‘ From the priests their patro7iess to 
steal,’ Hryden. (c) A female that has the 
right of presenting to a church living. 
I^tronise (pat'ron-Iz), v.t. See PatronIM. 
Patronizatlon (pat'ron-iz-a"shoD), n. The 
act of patronizing; patronage. Millengen. 
[Rare.] 

i^tronlze (pat'ron-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. pat- 
ro 7 iized; ppr. patro7iizing. 1, To act as pa- 
tron towards; to give support or counte- 
nance to; to favour; to assist; as, to patron- 
ize an undertaking; to patronize an ofiinloii. 
‘The great Addisou began to patronize the 
notion.' Sterne. 

I have been esteemed andpatronitedhy the grand- 
father, the father, and the son. DryeleH. 
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2. To assume the air of a patron towards : 
used in an unfavourable sense. 


in things or in actions ; as» the pattern of a 
nutohine. 


Spruce . . . had a weakness for the aristocracy, 
who, knowing his graceful infirniity, him 

with condescending dexterity. Disriult. 

Patronizer (pat'ron-Iz-6r), n. One who pat- 
ronizes; one who suppoits, countenances, 
or favours. ‘ That vain-glorious patronizer 
of dissensions and erroneous doctrines.’ 
Skelton. 

Patronless (pa'trcn-les), a. Destitute of a 
patron. Shaftesbury. 

Patronomatology ( pat-r6-nom'a-tol"o-ji ), 
n. [Gr. patSr, patros, a father, onoma, a 
name, and logos, treatise.] The branch of 
knowledge that deals with personal names 
and their origins. 

Patron3nniC (pat-r6-nim'ik), n [L. patro- 
nymwit.8, from Gr. paUr, patros, a lathor, 
and onoina, a name.] A name of men or 
women derived from that of their parents or 
ancestors ; as, Tydidee, the son of Tydous ; 
Pelides, the son of Peleus; Fitzvoilliam, the 
son of William; Williamson, the son of 
William ; Paulowitz, the son of Paul ; Mac- 
donald, the son of Donald. The true Anglo- 
Saxon patronymic ending was -ing. In gen- 
eral usage, a family name; a surname; a name 
added to the baptismal or Christian name. 
Patronymic, Patronymlcal(pat-r6-nlm'ik, 
pat-rd-nira'ik-al ), a. Derived, as a name, 
from an ancestor; expressing the name of a 
father or ancestor. 

Patroon fpa-tron'), n. [D., a protector, a 
patron. See Patron.] One who received 
a grant of a certain tract of land and mano- 
rial privileges, with the right to entail, 
under the old Dutch governments of New 
York and New Jersey. 

Patroonshlp (pa-trbn'ship), n. The office 
of a patroon. 

The great Oloffe indulged in magnificent dreams 
of foreign conquests and great pairoimshxps in the 
wilderness. Innug. 

Pattee (pa-teO, n. See Patke 
Pattemar (pat'e-mar), n. See Patamar. 
Patten (pat’en), n. [Fr. patin, a clog, pat- 
ten, from the foot.] 1. A wooden shoe 
or sole, standing on an iron ring, worn to 
keep the shoes from the dirt or mud —2 In 
masonry, (a) the base of a column or pillar. 
(6) The sole for the foundation of a wall. 
3. A stilt. [Provincial English.] 

Patten (pat'en), v.i. To go on pattens. 
Dickens. [Rare.] 

Patter (pat'6r), v.i. [Freq. from pat, to give 
a slight blow. See PAT.] 1 To strike, as 
falling drops of water or hail, with a quick 
succession of small sounds; as, pattering 
hail. 

The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard 
Thomson. 

2. To move with quick steps, making a suc- 
cession of small sounds. 


Pattering over the boards, my Annie who left me at 
two, 

Patter she goes, my own little Annie, an Annie like 
you. Tennyson 


Patter (pat'6r), v.t To cause to strike or 
beat in drops; to sprinkle. ' And patter the 
water about the boat.' N. Drake. [Rare J 
Patter (pat'6r), n A quick succession of 
small sounds; as, the patter of rain; the 
patter of feet 

letter (pat’6r), v.t. [Perhaps from the Pater 
Foster, or Lord’s Prayer, repeated in churches 
in a low tone of voice. Comp. Icel pata, 
to prattle, pati, a nimour.j To repeat in a 
muttering way; to mutter; to mumble; as, 
to patter prayers 


For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry, 

Save to patter an Ave Mary, 

When I rule on a Border foray. Sir JV. Scott 


— To patter flash, to talk slang; to speak 
the language of thieves [Low slang.] 
Patter (pat’er), v i. 1. To mutter; to mumble. 
2. To talk ; to speak ; to speechify ; to Iiar- 
angue. [Colloq. or slang ] 


Your characters . . . make too much use of the 
gob-box, they patter too much— there is nothing in 
whole pages, but mere chat and dialogue. 

Sir I 


Patter (pat'6r), n. 


_ //'. Scott. 

The dialect or patois of 


a class';’ slang; as, priests’ patter; thieves’ 
patter. [Colloq. or slang ] 
ratterer (pat'6r-6r), n. One who patters; 
specifically, one who helps off his wares by 
long harangues in the public thoroughfares. 
Mayhew. 

Patiem (pat'6m), n. [The same word as 
patron, which has the sense of pattern also 
in French and Spanish, as has also L L. pa- 
tromis.] 1. An original or model proposed 
for imitation; an archetype ; an exemplar ; 
that which is to be copied or imitated, either 


I will be the pattern of all patience ; 

I will say nothing. Shak, 

I do not give you to posterity as a pattern to imi- 
tate, but an example to deter. yuntus. 

2. t Something resembling something else; 
hence, a precedent. 

Well could 1 bear that England had this praise, 

So we could find some pattern of our shame. 

Shak. 

3. t Something made after a model; a copy. 
Where most rebellions and rebds be, there is the 

express similitude of hell, and tlve rebels themselves 
are the very figures of fiends and devils ; and their 
captain, the ungracious pattern of Lucifer and 
Satan, the prince of darkness. 

Book of Hotntltes, 1573 

4 A specimen ; a sample ; a part showing 
I the figure or quality of the whole. 

A gentleman sends to my shop for a pattern of 
stuff ; if he like it, he compares the pattern with the 
whole piece, and prt>bably we bargain Swift. 

5. t An instance; an example. 

What God did command touching Canaan con- 
cemeth not us otherwise than as a fearful pattern of 
his Just disfdeasure against sinful nations. Hooker 

Emphatically, a masterpiece. 

If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds. 

Behold this pattern of thy butcheries Shak. 

6. A design or figure corresponding in out- 
line to an object that is to be fabricated, 
and serving as a ^de for determining its 
exact shape and dimensions ; in moulding, 
the counterpart of a casting in wood or 
metal from which the mould in the sand is 
made —7 Figure or style of ornamental 
execution; an ornamental design; as, chintz 
of a beautiful pattern. 

Many manufacturers of ornamental goods have in- 
ventors in their employment, who receive wages or 
salaries for designing patterns, exactly as o’tlicrs di^ 
copying them y S Mill. 

Pattern (pat’6rn), vt 1 To make in imita- 
tion of some iiattem or model ; to copy. 
Sir T. Herbert — 2. To serve as an example 
or precedent for Sir P. Sidney —3 To 
match; to parallel. Shak. 

Pattern - card (pat'6rn-kiird), n. A set of 
patterns attached to a card Sirnmonds. 
Pattern - drawer ( pat'6m-drft-6r), One 

who designs patterns Sirnmonds 
Pattern-moulder (pat'6m-mold -6r), n. One 
who makes models for iron-castings Sim- 
monds. 

Pattern - reader ( pat'6ni-red-6r ), n One 
who arranges textile patterns. Simmo7id8. 
Pattlnsonize (pat'in-son-iz), v. t [From Mr. 
H. L. Pattinson of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who 
Invented the arrangement ] To separate 
silver from lead by a process based on the 
fact that the melting-points of alloys of sil- 1 
ver and lead are higher in proportion to the I 
amount of silver contained, and that if lead j 
containing silver be melted and constantly j 
stirred while gradually cooling, when it ar- 1 
rives at a temperature near the melting- i 
point of lead crystals will begin to form, | 
which sink to the bottom, leaving the still I 
fluid portion much richer in silver than the 
whole mass originally was, while, on the 
contrary, the crystallized portion has be- 
come poorer. 

Pattle (pat'l), n. A stick shod with iron, 
with which a ploughman clears away the 
earth that adheres to the plough; a paddle. 
[Scotch.] 

Patty (pat'ti), n. [Fr. pdU, pie ] A little 
pie; a pasty. 

Patty-pan (pat'ti-pan), n. 1 . A pan to bake 
patties in. — 2. A patty. Lamb’s Cookery, 
1710. [Rare.] 

Patulous (pat'fi-lus), a. [L. patulus, from 
pateo, to be open. ] 1. Spreading slightly ; 
expanded; as, a patulous calyx; bearing the 
flowers loose or dispersed ; as, a patulous 
peduncle. —2. Gaping; with a spreading 
aperture. 

Pau ^ft), n. In New Zealand, a pah. 
Pauc&ty (pfiCh'ti), a. See Paughtt. 
PaucilOQuent (pft-siro-kwent), a. [L. pau- 
CU8, few, and wquens, loquentis, ppr. of 
loquor, to speak.] Uttering few words; say- 
ing little. [Rare.] 

Pauciloauy (pfi-sil'O-kwl), n. [L. paucus, 
few, and loquor, to speak.] The utterance 
of a few words. [Rare.] 

Paudty (pft'sl-tl), n. [L. paudtas, from 
paucus, few.] 1. Fewness; smallness of 
number. ‘The multitude of parishes, and 
paucity of schools.’ Hooker —2. Smallness 
of ouantlty. 'Paucity of blood.’ Sir T. 
Herbert. 

Paughle (Pft'g6), n. Same as Porgy (which 
see). 


Pau^hty, Pauobty (paeh'ti), a. [Allied to 
D. pochen, pogehen, to boast or make a 
show.] Proud, haughty; petulant, saucy, 
malapert. [Scotch.] 

Pauhaugen (pa-hg^gen), n. [An Indian 
word.] Same as Menhaden (which see). 

Pauk O^ftk), 11 . Art; a wile. Gavin Douglas. 
[Scotch.] 

PauMe, Pauky (pa'ki). a. See pawkie. 

Paul (pftl), n. See Pawl. 

Paul (Pftl), v.t. [Probably same as to pall.] 
To puzzle. [Provincial English and Scotch.] 

Pauldroil(pftl'dron),n. [Sp cspaldar on, from 
espalda, Fr. ^paiUe, the shoulder, L. spatula, 
the shoulder-blade. ] In 
mint aniiq a shoulder- 
plate, of one piece, in- 
troduced in the reign 
of Henry VI., to cover 
the epauli^re. 

Paulian, PaulianlBt 
(pfll'i-an, pftl'i-an-i8t),n. 
A follower of Paul of 
Samosata, a heretic of 
the third century. 
Paulidan (pal-i'shan), 
_ n. One of a sect of 
a, Pauidron Christians, named from 

their loader Paulus, 
an Armenian They rejected the worship 
of the Virgin, the saints, and the cross; and 
asserted a right freely to search the Scrip- 
tures Their history is interwoven with 
that of the Greek Church of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. 

Pauline (p^Tin), a Pertaining to St. Paul, 
or to his writings. Coleridge. 

PauUinla (pa-lin'i-a), n [In honour of S. 
Paidh, professor of botany at Copenhagen.] 
A genus of climbing shrubs, furnished with 
tendrils and variously divided compound 
leaves and axillary racemes of white flowers. 
From the powdered seeds of some of tlie 
species stimulating beverages are made to 
a large extent In some parts of South Ame- 
rica One of the species, P. sorbilis, fur- 
nishes guarana (which see). 

Paultingt (pftl'ting), a. Same as Pelting 
G. Harvey. 

Paum (Pftm), v.t. To impose by fraud; a 
corruption of Palm. Swift 

Paumes.t n pi [Fr.] The palms of the 
hands. Chaucer. 

Pauncet (pans), n. Pansy. 



The shmine meads 

Do boast the paunce, the h'ly and the rose ; 

And every flower doth laugh as zephyr blows. 

B yonson 

Pauncll (pkiish), n. [0 Fr. pancTie, Mod. 
Fr pause, from L jm^itex, panticis, the 
belly, the bowels ] 1. The nelly and its 
contents ‘With his fat paunch fills his 
new-fashion’d chair.’ Dryaen.—2. The first 
and largest stomach in ruminating quadru- 
peds, into which the food is received before 
rumination Owen.—S. The rim of a bell ; 
the part against which the clapper strikes. 
JHJ. H. Knight. 

Paunch (ptinsh), v. t To pierce or rip the belly; 
to eviscerate; to take out the contents of 
the lielly ‘Batter his skull, or paunch him 
with a stake ' Shak. 

Paunch, Paunch-mat (pansh, pansh'raat), 

n Navt see I anch. 

Paunchy (pansh'i), a Having a prominent 
pauncll ; big-bellied 
Patine (pan), n. See Pone 
Pauper (paji^r), n. [L , jioor. ] A poor per- 
son ; particularly, one who, on account of 
poverty, becomes chargeable to the parish: 
also, in law, a jicrsou who, on account of 
poverty, is admitted to sue or defend in 
forma p>auperis. 

Pauperism ( pa ' p6r - izm ), n. The state of 
being a pauper or destitute of the means of 
support; the state of indigent persons re- 
quiring support from the community. 

This IS the form of relief to which I most object. 
It engenders pauperism. Whately. 


Pauperization (pa'p6r-lz-a"shon), n. The 
act or process of reducing to pauperism. 
Pauperize (pa'p6r-iz), v.t. pret. k pp. pau- 
periled; ppr. pauperizing. To reduce to 
pauperism. 

Pauropoda (na-rop'o-da), n. [Gr.pauros, 
little, and podee, feet. ] An order of Myria- 
poda. 

Pauaatlont (pa-z&'8hon), n. stay; stop; 
pause. Chaucer. 

Pause (paz). from L. pausa. Or. 

pausis, a stopping, from pau6, to bring to 
an end, to stop,] 1. A stop; a cessation or 
intermission of action, of speaking, ringing, 
playing, or the like ; a temporary stop or 
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reat. ‘ In the pauses of the wind, ’ Tenny- 
son. 

Creation sleeps ! 'Tis as the fpen’ral pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause; 

An awful pause I prophetic of her end, Youngs. 

2. CeBsation proceeding from doubt; bub- 
penae; hesitation; uncertainty. 

I stand in pause where I shall first begin. Shafc. 

8. Break or paragraph in writing. Locke.— 

4. A mark of cessation or suspension of the 

voice, thus — . 6. A character in music. 

See Hold. 

Pause (pftz), v.t. pret. & pj). pa^ised; ppr. 
pausing 1. To make a short stop; to cease 
to speak or act for a time; to intermit 
speaking or action. 

Pausing a while, thus to herself she mused. Milton. 

2. To stop; to wait; to forbear for a time. 
Tarry, a day or two, 

Before you liazard S/ta^. 

5. t To stop for consideration; to deliberate. 
‘Take time to pause.* Shak.—^. To hesitate; 
to hold back. 

Other offenders we will pause upon. Shai. 
Were I hard-favour’d, foul, or wrinkled-old, . . . 
Then mightst thou pause, for then I were not for thee. 

Shak 

5. To be intermitted; as, the music pauses. 

6. t Used reilexively, to repose one^s self. 
Shak.—^Ym. To intermit, stop, stay, wait, 
delay, tarry, hesitate, demur. 

Pauser (pftz'6r), n One who pauses; one 
who deliberates Shak. 

FaUBlngly (paz'ing-li), adv After a pause; 
deliberately; by breaks Shak 
Paut (pftt), n An Indian name for jute. 
Also written Pat. 

Fauxi (pftks'i), n. A name of certain South 
American birds (TJrax), belonging to the 
family Cracldfe, the best-known species of 
which, U galeata (the galeated curassow), 
has a large light blue tubercle at the base 
of the beak, nearly as large as the head. 
Pavache (pa-vash'), n Same as Pavise. 
Pavage (pav'aj), n. See Paviage 
PavalB (i)a-va8'), n. See PAVISK 
Pavan, Pavane (pa-van'), n. [Fr. pavane, 
Sp paoana,trompav(ni, L pavo, a peacock ] 
A grave kind of Spanish dance, the motions 
of which resembled the stately steps of the 
peacock. Written also Paven, Pavian, and 
Pavin. 

Pave (pav), V t. pret. <fe pp. paved (pp. some- 
times ppr paving fFr. paver, L L 

pavare, paviare, from L pavio, to ram, t(» 
beat, to I3ave.] To make a hard level surface 
upon l)y laying with stones, bricks, <fec ; to 
floor with brick, stone, or other material ; 
as, to pave a street; to pave a side- walk — 
To pave a way (Jig.), to prepare a way or 
passage for; to facilitate the introduction 
of. ‘ It might open and pave a prepared 
way to his own title ’ Bacon. 

Pav6 (pii-va), n. [Fr ] The pavement — 
Nymphe du pavt\ a street-walker; a prosti- 
tute. 

Pavement (pav'ment), n. [L. paviimntum, 
a pavement. See Pave.] 1. A path or road 
laid closely with stones or other solid ma- 
terial; a floor or covering consisting of 
stones, bricks, <fec , laid on the earth in such 
a manner as to make a hard and convenient 
passage ; also, the stones or other mateiial 
with which anything is paved —2. A decor- 
ative flooring, comprised of coloured and 
plain tile or stone, in use from very ancient 
times —3. A colloquial name for the laid 
footway on each side of a street. 

Pavement (pav'ment), v. t. 'J'o pave; to floor 
with stone, bricks, or other solid material. 

‘ How gorgeously arched, how richly pave- 
unented.' Bp Hall. [Rare,] 

Paven (pav'n), pp Paved. ‘The paven 
streets.’ Fortnightly Rev. 

Paven (pav'en), n. See Pavan 
Paver (pav'6r), n. One who lays pavements, 
or whose occupation is to pave. Also writ- 
ten Pavier, Pavior, and Paviour. 

Pavesade (pav-i-sad'), [Fr.] An old term 
for a canvas screen extended along the side 
of a vessel in an engagement, to prevent the 
enemy from observing the operations on 
lM)ard. 

Pavese,! Pave8Be,t n. See pavise. 
PaveBe,tv,<. To shield; to cover; to defend; 
to arm, as with a pavise. Burners, 

Paviage (p&'vi-aj), n. a contribution or tax 
for paving the streets or highways. 

PavlaiL (pav'i-an), n. See Pavan. 

Pavld t (pav'id), a. [L. pavidus.] Timid. 
Pavidltyt (pa-vld'i-tl), n. Fearfulness; 
timidity. 

Pavier (pa'vl-6r), n. See Paver. 


Pavilion (pa-viFl-on), n. [Fr. pavilion, L. I 
papUio, papilionis, a butterfly, also a tent, 1 
from shape of latter.] 1. A tent; a temper- | 
ary movable habitation; particularly, a large i 
tent raised on posts. 

On a platform beyond the .southern entrance, . . 
were pitched five magnificent patnlions. 

Str 7P'. Scott. 

The Dragon of the great Pendragonship 
That crown’d the state pavilion of the King, 
Tennyson. 

Hence— 2. A canopy; a covering. ‘The »a- 
vilion of heaven.’ Shelley. —3. In arch, a 
turret or small building, usually isolated, 
having a tent-formed roof, whence the name. 

A projecting part of a building, when it is 
carried higher than the general structure, 
and provided with a tent-formed roof (as in 
the engraving below), is also called a pavil- 
ion. — 4. MUit. a flag, colours, ensign, or ban- 
ner.— 6. In her. a covering in form of a tent, 
Investing the armouries of sovereigns. — d. In 
jewelry, the under side of a brilliant or other 
gem, lying between the girdle and collet.— 

7. In anat. the ala, or greater part of the 
external ear.— 8. In music, see Pavilion.— 



1‘avihon of l-lora, Tuileries, P.iri'. 

Pavilion roof, a roof sloping or hipped 
equally on all sides. Owilt 

Pavilion (pa-vil'i-on). v t. l. To funiish with 
tents. Milton.— 2. To shelter with a tent, 
Poj)e 

Pa'^^on (pav-e-yofi), n In music, the bell 
or mouth of a horn, trumpet, or wind-in- 
strument of that class — FlUte d pavillcm, an 
organ -stop, the pipes of which are sur- 
mounted by a bell . — Pavilion chinois, an 
instrument having a number of small bells 
in a frame attached to a staff The bells 
are agitated by striking the staff on the 
ground. 

Pavin (pav'in), n. See Pavan. Beau. *1* FI. 

Paving (pav'iiig), n. 1. Pavement.— 2 The 
laying of floors.streets.&c., with pavement. — 
Paving board, a number of persons in whom 
18 vested the superintendence of the paving 
of a city, town, or district.— Parinp stones, 
large prepared stones for paving.— Parmp 
tile, a flat brick or tile for la 3 ing floors, &c., 
with; a pavior. 

Pavior, Paviour (pa'vi-6r), n. l. A paver.— 
2. A slab or brick used for paving. — 8. A 
rammer for driving 
paving stones. 

Pavisade (pav-i-sad'), 
n. See Pavrsade. 

Pavise (pav 'is), n. 

[Fr.pavois,0. Fr. pave, 
a covering.] A large 
shield formerly in use, 
covering the whole 
body, often 6 feet or 
more in height, and 
managed by a pavisor 
for his own protec- 
tion, as well as that 
of the archer before 
whom he stationed 
himself. Called also 
Pavois, Pavais, Pa- 
vache. Pavise. 

PaviBor (pav'ls-Sr), 
n. A soldier who managed the pavise. 

Pavo (pa'vai, n. [L., a peacock.] 1. A con- 
stellation m the southern hemisphere.— | 
2. A genus of gallinaceous birds ; the pea- 
cock. See Peacock. 



Pavon (p&'vonX n. An ancient military flag, 
of a triangular shape, alflxed to the upper 
part of a lance, and resembling 
the pennon, but smaller. 
Pavone t ( p&'vdn ), n. [L. pavo, 
pavonis, a peacock.] A pea- 
cock. Spenser. 

Pavonla (pa-vd'ni-a), n. [L. 
3)avo, a peacock.] 1. A genus 
of corals found in tropical 
seas. The corallum consists 
of thin calcareous plates, 
wavy, nearly erect ; the small 
cells in which the individual 
zoantharla live are nearly con- 
fluent. — 2. A genus of large 
butterflies found in South 
America. 

Pavonia (pa-v6'ni-a}, n. [In 
honour of Don Josef Pavon, a 
Spanish traveller and botan- 
ist] A genus of small shrubs, 
Pavon. sometimes herbs, natives of 
America, and rarely of ti’opical 
Asia, nat. order Malvacece. P. diuretica is 
a native of Brazil, where a decoction of it is 
used as a diuretic 

PavonidSB ( pa-von'i-d6 ), n. pi. [ L. pavo, 
mvonis, a Peacock, and Gr. eidos, resem- 
)lance, j The name given to the peacock 
family, which included the genera Pavo, 
Phasianus, Gallus, Lophonhoms, and Nu- 
mlda, but is now restricted to the peacock, 
argus-pheasant, and peacock-pheasant. 
Pavonine (pav'6-nin), a. [L pavoninus, 
from pavo, a peacock.] 1. Of or belonging 
to a peacock. ‘The lanky pavoni?ie strut.^ 
Thackeray. 

The bas-reliefs on this low screen are groups of 
peacocks aiitl lions . . rich and fantastic beyond 
desenption, thoutfh not expressive of very accurate 
knowledge of leonine or pavonine forms. Ruskin. 

2. Resembling the tail of a peacock ; irid- 
escent ; applied to ores, &c , which exhibit 
the brilliant hues of the peacock's tail. 
Pavonine (pav'6-rim), n Peacock’s -tall 
taniish ; the iridescent lustre found on some 
ores and metallic products. 

Favonlze (pav'on-iz), v i To comport one's 
self as a peacock. Florio. 

Paw (pft), n. [From the Celtic: W, pawen. 
Armor. pav,pao. Comp. D poot, G. pfote, 
a paw.] 1. 'The foot of quadrupeds having 
claws, as the lion, the tiger, the dog, cat, 
&c. Lev. xi 27,— 2. The hand. ‘Lay your 
paws upon him without roaring.' Dryden. 
[Jocular ] 

Mr. L had been made to understand tliat it must be 
a case of ' Pains off ! ’ witli him as long as he remained 
in that part of the world. Trollope. 

Paw (pa), V i. To draw the fore-foot along 
the ground; to scrape with the fore-foot; 
as, a fiery horse pawing with his hoof. Job 
xxxix. 21. 

Paw (pa), v.t 1. To scrape with the fore- 
foot ; to strike with a drawn stroke of the 
fore-foot. ‘ The courser pawed the ground 
with restless feet. ’ Dryden. —2. To handle 
roughly, as with paws Johnson.— Z. To 
fawn upon, as a spaniel that paws his mas- 
ter. Ainsworth 

Pawed (pad), a. l. Having paws, Johnson. 
2 Broau-footed. Sherwood. 

Pawk(pal«),»i- A small lobster. Eng. Ency. 
Pawklly (pa'kl'li), adv. in a pawky or arch 
manner. [Scotch.] 

PawklneS8(pa'kl-ne8), n. Archness; shrewd- 
ness; cunning. [Scotch.] 

Pawky, Pawkie (pa'kl). « [From old Scotch 
pauk, pawk, an art or wile; perhaps con- 
nected with verb to balk or baulk, with 
change of h to p, as in peat, purse.] Cunning; 
sly; artful; arch; slyly jocular; demurely 
waggish; archly mischievous. [Scotch.] 

But Mary Gray's twa pawky een 
Gat’d a’ my fancy falter. Ramsay 

Pawl (Pftl), n. [W. pawl, E. pole, L palus, 
a stake See Pole. ] A short piece or bar 
moving round a pivot at one end, so as to 
catch in a notch or projection of a revolving 
body and prevent motion in one direction, 
aa in the capstan or windlass of a ship; a 
click or detent which falls Into the teeth of 
a ratchet-wheel See Ratchet-wheel.— 
Pawl and half pawl, two pawls of different 
lengths acting on the same wheel. Spelled 
also Paul. 

Pawl (pal), v.f. To stop with a pawl; as, 
to pawl the capstan. 

Fawl-bltt (PftFbit), n. Naut. a strong piece 
of timber placed vertically at the back of the 
windlass for its security, and serving to sup- 

f )ort the system of pawls which are pinned 
nto it. 
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^Wl-pOBt n. Same as Pawl-bitt, 

^wn (Pftn), n. [From Fr. pan, a piece of a 
garment, a lappet, a panel, formerly also a 
pawn, apledffe, from L pannus,A cloth.arag. 
I^m the Latin come also D. pand, G. pfand, 
Icel. pantr, a pawn.] 1. Something given or 
deposited as security for money borrowed ; a 
pledge. Pawn is applied only to goods, chat- 
tels, money, debts, or negotiable instruments, 
and not to real estate. 

Men will not take f>awus without use. Bacon. 

2. A pledge for the fulfilment of a promise. 

3. In law, the transfer of goods by a debtor 
to his creditor to be kept till the debt is 
discharged.— /n pawn, at pawn, in the state 
of being pledged. 

Alas, sweet wife, iny honour is at paiun. 

And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. Shak. 

Pawn (pan), v.t [O.Fr, pamr, to pledge. 
See the noun. ] 1. To give or deposit in pledge, 
or as security for the payment of money bor- 
rowed ; to pledge 

She who before had mortgaged her estate 

And pavnttd the last remaining piece of plate. Z)o'rfe« 

2. To pledge for the fulfilment of a promise- 

ril pawn the little blood which I have left 
To save the innocent SJiak. 

Pawn (pan), n, same as Pan, the narcotic 
masticatory prepared from the betel-pepper, 
«lfec. 

^wn (pan), n. [See PEON ] A common man 
or piece of the lowest rank at chess. 
Pawnable (pan'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
pawned. 

Pawnbroker (pan'br6k-6r), n. One who is 
licensed to lend money on pledge or the 
deposit of goods at a legally fixed rate of 
Interest. 

Pawnbroking (panfiirdk-ing), n. The busi- 
ness of a pawnbroker. 

J^wnee (pan-g'). W. The person to whom a 
pawn is delivered as security; one that takes 
anything in pawn. 

Pawner, Pawnor (pan'6r, pan-oiO, n. One 
that pawns or pledges anything as security 
for the payment of borrowed money. 
Pawn-ticket (pan'tik-et), n. A ticket given 
by a pawnbroker to the pledger, l^earing 
the name of the article pledged, the amount 
of money lent, the name of the pledger, the 
name and address of the pawnbroker, the 
conditions of the loan, <fec 
Pawpaw (r»ft*Pft'). ^^ame as Papaw. 
Paxcpaks), w [L. pair, peace J An eccle- 
siastical utensil In 
the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, 
formed usually of 
a plate of metal, 
chased, engraved, 
or inlaid with 
figures represent- 
ing the Virgin and 
Child, the cruci- 
fixion, &c , which, 
having been kiss- 
ed by the priest 
during the Aanus 
Dei of the high 
mass, is handed to 
the acolyte, who 
presents it to be 
kissed by each of 
the ecclesiastics 
ofilciating, saying 
to them Pax 
tecum (peace to 
thee). The de- 
corations of the pax are frequently very 
rich. 

Pax-board, Fax-brede t (paks'bord, paks'- 
br§(L. Same as Pax. 

PaxiUOBe (paks'il-lds), a. [L. paxUlus, a 
stake.] In geol resembling a little stake. 
Fax-wax (paks'waks), n. (Also called fax- 
toaz, which Is probably the right form, from 
fax, hair, and wax, to grow, Comp. G. haar- 
waehs, lit. hair-growth ] 'I’he name given by 
butchers to the strong, stiff tendons running 
along the sides of the neck of a large quad- 
ruped to the middle of the hack, as in an ox 
or horse. It diminishes the muscular effort 
needed to support the head in a horizontal 
position. Also called Paxy-waxy 
Pay (pa), V t pret. & pp. paid; ppr. paying. 
[O.E. paie, paye, to pay, to please, to satisfy, 
from O Fr paier, paer, Fr. payer, to pay, 
originally to please; Pr. pagar; It, pagare; 
tromL. pacare, to pacify —pax, pads, peace,] 
1. To satisfy or recompense for goods or pro- 

S ertv received or for service rendered ; to 
iscnarge one’s obligation to ; to make due 



Pax,— Breis,!> of 15th century. 


return to; to compensate: to remunerate; to 
reward ; to requite ; as, to pay workmen or 
servants; to creditors. Hence— 2. JFw. 
to retort or have revenge on ; to requite with 
what is deserved; to punish; to beat; to 
thrash. ‘ For which, or pay me quickly, or 
I’ll pay you.’ B. Jonson.—S. To discharge, 
as a debt or obligation, by giving or doing 
that which is due ; to deliver the amount or 
value of to the person to whom it is owing ; 
to give in exchange; to make due return for; 
to fulfil or iierform duly; to render duly. ‘ If 
they pay tnis tax they starve.’ Tennyson. 

I-owly they bow'd adoring, and began 

Their orisons each morning duly paid. Milton. 

4. I’o give; to render; to offer: without any 
sense of obligation; as, to pay attention; to 
pay respect; to pay court to a person; to 
pay a visit, ‘liot paying me a welcome.' 
Shak ‘ Or later, pay one visit here . . nor 
pay but one ' Tennyson.— b Naut to cover 
or coat, as the bottom of a vessel, a mast, a 
yard, a seam, a rope, <fec. , with tar or pitch, or 
with a composition of tar, resin, turpentine, 
tallow, and the like.— To pay off, to recom- 
pense and discharge ; as, to pay 0 / one’s ser- 
vants ; to pay off a ship's crew. —Tojmy out 
{navi.), to slacken, extend, or cause to run 
out ; as, pay out more cable — To pay one 
out, to punish thoroughly or ad eipiately ; to 
inflict full retribution on.— To pay the piper, 
to satisfy any tiemand that may be made on 
one : it generally implies unwillingness or a 
sense of injustice or oppression. 

j They introduce a new tax, and wc shall have to pay 

[ the ptt>er Brotighant. 

Pay (pa), t) t To make payment or requital; 
to yield a suitable return for outlay, expense, 
i or trouble; to be worth the pains or efforts 
spent ; to be remunerative ; as, these goods 
do not pay ; it does not pay to go about idle. 
—To pay for, (a) to make amends for; to 
atone for ; as, men often pay for their mis- 
takes with cruel suffering. (6) To give equal 
value for; to bear the expense of; to give in 
exchange for ; to be mulcted on account of 
—To pay off, to fall to leeward, as the head 
of a ship —To pay on, to beat with vigour ; 
to redouble blows. [Colloq.] 

Pay (pa), n. An equivalent given for money 
due, goods purcha^ed , or services performed ; 
salary or wages for services; compensation; 
recompense; hire; as, the merchant receives 
pay for goods sold ; the soldier receives pay 
(or his services. 

Here only merit constant pay receives. Pope 

—Full pay, the allowance to officers and non- 
commissioned officers, without any deduc- 
tion whatever.— Ha// pay, a comnensation 
allowed to officers who Wve retireu from the 
service or have Iteen discharged 
Payable (pa'a-bl), a. 1 . Capable of being 
paid ; suitable to be paid. — 2. J ustly duo ; 
legally enforceable. 

Thanks are a tribute payable by the poorest 

South 

Pay-bill (pa'bll), n. A bill or statement 
specifying the amount of money to be paid, 
os to workmen, soldiers, and the like. 
Pay-clerk (pa'klArk), n. A clerk who pays 
wages. 

Pay-day (pa'da), n. The day when pay- 
ment is to be made or debts discharged; the 
day on which wages or money is stipulated 
to be paid. 

Labourers pay away all their wages, and live upon 
trust till next pay-day Locke. 

Payee (pa-^0> Tl^c person to whom money 
is to be paid; the person named in a bill or 
note to whom the amount is promised or 
directed to be paid. 

Payen,t n. [Fr.] A pagan. Chaucer. 
Payer (P&'6r), n One that pays; specifically, 
the person named in a bill or note who 
has to pay the holder. 

Pay-list (pa'Iist), n. A pay-roll; specifically, 
mUit. the quarterly account rendered to 
the war-offlee by a paymaster. 

Paymaster (pa'mas-Wr), n. 1. One who is to 
pay, or who regularly pays; one from whom 
wages or reward is received. — 2. An officer 
in the army and navy whose duty is to pay 
the officers and men their wages, and who 
is intrusted with money for this purpose. 
Pa3rmexit (pa'mont), n. 1. The act of paying 
or giving compensation; the discharge of a 
debt.- -2. The thjng given in discharge of a 
debt or fulfilment of a promise; recom- 
pense ; requital ; reward ; hence, chas- 
tisement ; sound beating. ‘ Too little pay- 
ment for ao great a debt’ Shak. 
PaymlstresBt (p&'mis-tres), n. A female 


who pays ; a woman who gives money for 
goods supplied or services rendered. FuUer. 

(P&n), n. Pain; labour. Spenser. 
Paynlm Bee Painim. 

Ah, dearest dame, quoth then the Paynim bold. 

Pardon the error of enraged wight. Spenser. 

Fa3nilze (panTz), v.t. [From Mr. Payne, the 
inventor of the process.] To harden and 
preserve, as wood, by a process consisting 
in placing the timber in a close chamber, 
depriving it of its air by means of an air- 
pump, and then Injecting successively solu- 
tions of sulphuret of calcium or of barium 
and sulphate of lime. The latter salt acts 
chemically on the calcium or barium, form- 
ing all through the wood sulphate of cal- 
cium (gypsum) or sulphate of barium (heavy- 
spar). Wood thus treated is very heavy, 
but very durable and nearly incombustible. 
Pay-office (pa'of-fls), n. A place or office 
where payment is made of public debts. 
Payor (pa-or'), n Same as Payer. 

Pay-roU (pa'rOl), n. A roll or list of per- 
sons to be paid, with note of sums to which 
they are entitled. 

Paysa, Pysa (pi'sa), n. A small denomina- 
tion of money in Asia; a pice 
Payed t (piud), -pp. [From Fr. peser, to 
weigh.] Poised. Spenser. 

Fazend (pd'zend), n. The religious dialect 
of the Parsees of India, belonging to the 
Iranian family of Aryan tongues 
Pea (pe), n. [O E. pese, pees, a pea, pi, pesen, 
yeses, A. Sax. pise, pi. piosan, Fr. pois, O.Fr. 
peis, W. pys, a pea, all from L pieum, Gr. 
piaos, a pea. from a root pis, seen in L. 
piHso, Skr. pish, to bray. Pea is a corrup- 
tion, the s of the root being mistaken for 
the sign of the jilural This is one of the few 
words in English ending in ea~ flea, plea, 
sea, yea. Lea, and tea being the others. In 
the plural we write peas for two or more 
individual seeds, hut pease for an indefinite 
number in quantity and bulk. We write two, 
three or four peas, but a bushel of pease.] A 
plant and its fruit, of the genus Pisum, the 
J* sativum, of many varieties This plant 
has a papilionaceous flower, and the peri- 
carp is a legume, called in popular language 
a pod It is a native of the soutli of Europe, 
and has been cultivated from remote anti- 
quity It forms one of the most valuable of 
culinary vegetables, it contains much far- 
inaceous and saccharine matter, and is 
therefore highly nutritious. It is culti- 
vated in the garden and in the field The 
pods contain one row of round seeds which 
are at first soft and juicy, in which state they 
are used for the table under the name of 
green peas. They afterwards harden and 
Tiecome farinaceous, and the stem dries up. 
In this state they are thrashed and stored 
up for use like corn. A white sort, which 
readily split when subjected to the action of 
millstones, is used in considerable ((luiiiti- 
ties for soups, and especially for sea-stores. 
There is a blue sort which answers the 
same purpose —Everlasting pea. See Ever- 
L ASTING-PEA. - Issue pea. See under ISSUE 
—Pea of an anchor, the hill of an anchor. 
Pea-beetle (pe'be-tl). n. A coleopterous in- 
sect about! inch long, black, 

variegated with bright brown hairs, with 
white spots and dots on the wing-cases. It 
is very destructive to crops of pease in the 
south of Europe and in North America. 
Called also Pea-hug, Pea-chafer, and Pea- 
weevil. 

Pea-bug (peTiug), n. Same as Pea-heetle. 
Peace (pes), n. [O.E. pees, pais, from O.Fr. 
pais, Mod Fr paix, from L. pax, pads, 
peace — root pac, seen in paciscor, to agree. 
From pax comes pacare, to pacify, whence 
pay, appease. ] In the widest sense, a state 
of quiet or tranquillity ; freedom from dis- 
turbance or agitation; calm; quietness; re- 
pose In more special senses : (a) freedom 
from war; exemption from or cessation 
of hostilities ; absence of civil, private, 
or foreign strife, embroilment, or quarrel. 
(6) Freedom from agitation or disturbance 
by the passions, as from fear, terror, anger, 
anxiety, or the like; quietness of mmd; 
tranquillity; calmness; quiet of conscience. 

Great peace have they which love thy law. 

Ps cxix. 165. 

(c) A state of reconciliation between parties 
at variance; harmony; concord. 

If I have rewarded evil to him that was at peace 
with me . . . let the enemy persecute my soul 

Ps. vii. 4, 

(d) Public tranquillity; that quiet order and 
security which is guaranteed by the laws; 
as, to keep the peace; to break tne peace; a 


Fate, fi^, fat, fall; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; nfite, not, mtive; tfihe, tub, bull; oil, pound; li. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Justice of the peace. [In expressions such 
AS the following (from Shakspere) the word | 
has almost the character of a verb—* Peace, 
foolish woman. I will not peace: ‘When 
the thunder would not peace at my bidding. ' 

^ Peace your prattlings.']— To hold ones 
peace, to be silent, to suppress one’s thoughts ; 
not to speak. — To rnake a person’s peace 
with another, to reconcile the other to him. ; 
‘I will ynake your peace with him.’ Shak. j 
— Peace establishment, the reduced num- 
ber of effective men in the army during 
time of peace.— Peace of God and the church, 
that cessation which the king’s subjects an- 
ciently had from trouble and suit of law, be- 
tween the terms and on Sundays and holi- 
days.— of peace, in law, a bill brouglit by 
a person to establish and perpetuate a right 
which he claims, and which from its nature 
be controverted by different persons at 
different times, and by different actions: or 
where separate attempts have already been 
unsuccessfully made to overthrow the same 
Tight, and where justice re(iuire8 that the 
party should be quieted in the right, if it is 
already sufficiently established under the 
direction of the court. —Breach of the peace. 
See Breach.— C ominimon of the peace, one 
of the authorities, by virtue of which the 
Judges sit upon circuit — Justices of the 
j)eace. See Justice. 

Peaceable (pes'a-biv a. l. Accompanied with 
or characterized oy peace, quietness, or 
tranquillity ; free from agitation, war, tumult, 
or disturbance of any kind ; peaceful. ‘ His 
peaceable reign and good government. ’ Shak 

The Chaldeans flattered both Caesar and Ponipey 
with long lives and a happy and peaceable death 
Sir M. Hale 

The reformation of England was introduced in a 
J>eaceahle manner by the supreme power in parlia- 
ment. .Swift 

2 . Disposed to peace; not quarrelsome, rude, 
or boisterous ‘ These men are with 

us.’ Gen xx.\iv 21 —Peaceable, Peaceful, 
Pacific ‘These terms though belonging to 
the same root are variously applied. Peace- 
able . . . refers more directly to the cliai*- 
acter and disposition of men ; pacific to the 
designs and intentions of men; while peace- 
ful refers to the state or condition both of 
men and things. A %)€aceable disposition ; 
pacific measures; a peactful attitude of af- 
fairs or a pracr/ai scene.’ Smith's Synonyms 
Syn. Teaceful, pacific, tranquil, quiet, undis- 
turbed, serene, mild, still. 

Peaceableness (pes'a-bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being peaceable; (luietness; 
disposition to peace. ‘Charity and peace- 
ableness ’ Hammond 

Peaceably (pes'a-bli), adv. In a peaceable 
manner: (a) without war; without tumult or 
commotion; without private feuds and quar- 
rels ip) Without disturbance ; quietly; 
without agitation; without interruption 

Disturb him not, let him pass (die) peaceably. Shak. 

Peace>breaker (pos'brak-cr), n. One that 
violates or disturbs public peace 
Peaceful (pes'fql), a. 1. Full of, possessing, 
or enjoying peace; not in a state of war or 
commotion; quiet; undisturbed; as, a peace- 
ful time; a peaceful country. - 2 . Pacific; 
mild ; calm ; as, a peaceful temper. ‘ And 
thus with peaceful words upraised her soon. ’ 
Milton.— 'A Bemoved from noise or tumult: 
still ; undisturbed ; as, the peaceful scenes 
of rural life. ‘ The peaceful cottage. ’ Pope. 
—Peaceable, Peaceful, Pacific See Peace- 
able — Syn. Peaceable, pacific, tranquil, 
quiet, undisturbed, serene, mild, still, 
Peacefully (pos'fql-li), adv. in a peaceful 
manner ; without war or commotion ; with- 
out agitation or disturbance of any kind ; 
tranquilly; calmly; quietly. ‘Our loved 
earth, where peacefully we slept.’ Dry den. 
Peacefulness (pes'ful-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being peaceful; freedom from 
war, tumult, disturbance, or discord; peace- 
ableness ‘ Humility, peacefulness, and char- 
ity. ’ Jer. Taylor. 

PeaceleSB (pds'les), a Witliout peace; dis- 
turbed 

Peacemaker (pes'mak-fir), n. One who 
makes peace by reconciling parties that are 
at variance. 

Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they shall be 
called the children of God. Mat. v. 9. 

Peace-offering (pes'of-f^r-ing), n. 1. An 
offering that procures peace, reconciliation, 
or Batlrfactlon; satisfaction offered to an 
offended person, especially to a superior. — 
Speoiflcalty— 2 . Among the Jews, an offering 
or sacrifice to God for atonement and recon- 
ciliation for a crime or offence. 

ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, <70; j.Job; 


Peace-officer (p^s'of-fls-6r), n. A civil offi- 
cer whose duty is to preserve the public i 
peace, to prevent or punish riots, <&c., as a 1 
sheriff or constable. 1 

Peace-parted (pes'pttrt-ed), a. Dismissed j 
from the world in peace. 'Peace-parted j 
souls. ’ Shak. [Rare ] 

Peace-party (pes'par-ti), n. A party that 
favours peace, or the making of peace. 
Peacb (peclD, n. [Fr. pUhe, It. pesca, per- 
sica, from L persiea, Persicum {malum), 
the Persian apple.] A tree and its fruit, of 
the genus Amygdalus, the A persiea, Linn. , 
of many varieties. This is a delicious fruit, 
the produce of warm or temperate climates 
The tree Is of moderate stature, but varies 
in this respect according to soil and climate. 



Peach (A mygdalii': persit a). 


It belongs to the nat. order Rosaceie The 
varieties of the fruit, which is a large downy 
drupe containing a stone, are very numerous, 
differing in size, flavour, and time of ripen- 
ing, but they are principally of two sorts, 
the freestones and the clinystones. The 
peach-tree is supposed to have been iiitro- 
1 din ed into Europe from Persia. 

Peach (pech), n A Cornish miner’s term 
j given to chlorite and chloritic rocks. A 
1 peachy lode is a mineral vein composed of 
this substance, generally of a bluish-green 
colour and rather soft. 

Peach (pech), vi [Abbrev. of impeach] 
To impeach; to betray one’s accomplice; to 
turn informer. [Low.] 

If you talk of peachtni;. I’ll peach first, and sec 
whose oath will be believed DrycUtt 

Peach t (pech), v.t. To impeach; to inform 
against, as an accomplice 

The prisoners were promised liberty and pardon, 
in case they would peach us 

J/emotis 0/ Sir yohn Berkley 

Pea-chafer (pe'cha-f6r), n. Same as Pea- 
beetle. 

Peach-colour (pech'kul-er), n. The pale red 
colour of the peucli blossom. 
Peach-coloured (pech'kul-6rd), a. Of the 
colour of a peach blossom 

Peach-down (pech'doun), n. The soft down 
of a peach skm. 

Peacher (pech'er), n 1. one who peaches. 

2 . t An accuser or impeacher ‘ Accusers or 
peachers of others that were guiltless. ’ Foxe 

Pea-chick (pe'chik), 'The chicken or young 

of the peacock 

Peach-tree (peoh'tre),n. The tree that pro- 
duces the peach 

Peach- wood (pech'wqd), 71 . A dye-wood 
supposed to be tlie produce of the Ccesal- 
pinea echinata, a leguminous plant. This 
wood dyes red and peach colour. 

Peachy (pech'l), a. Containing or resembling 
peaches. 

Peacock (pfi'kok), n. [Pea. in this word = 
A. Sax. jtawa, G. pfau, Dan. pa.a{fugl)\ 
Icol pd or piifugl, all from L. pavo, a pea- 
cock, the name being perhaps from the cry 
of the bird.] A large and beautiful gallina- 
ceous bird of the genus Pavo, properly the 
male of the species, but in usage the name 
is applied to the species in general, though 
the female is. for distinction’s sake, called 
a peahen. The peacock common in this 
country, P. cristatus, is a native of India. 
This bird is characterized by a crest of pe- 
culiar form, and by the tail coverts of the 
male extending far beyond the quills, and 
being capable of erection into a broad and 

K ous disk. The shining, lax, and silky 
of these feathers, and the eye-like 
spots which decorate tlieir extremities, are 1 
known to every one. The peacock is said 
to have been introduced into Europe by 
Alexander the Great. The only other spe- 

fi, Fr. ton; ng, siny; TH, then', th, thin'. 


cies recorded is the P. muttcus (javanicus), 
the Javanese or Thibet peacock. These 
birds, which are rather larger than a phea- 
sant, and highly elegant and beautiful, in- 
habit some of the south-eastern parts of 
Asia and the neighbouring islands. Called 
also Pea-fowl. 

Peacock-butterfly (pe'kok-but'6r-fli), n. A 
I name given by collectors of insects to butter- 
flies of the species Vatiessa to, from the 
I eyes on their wings resembling the eyes on 
peacocks' featliers. 

Peacock-flsh (pe'kok-flsh), n. A fish of the 
M eiliterranean and Indian Seas (Crenilabrus 
pavo), characterized by the brilliancy of its 
hues- -green, yellow, and red. 

Pea-cod (p6'kod),n. same as Peas-cod. Sir 
W. Scott. 

Pea-orab (pe'krab), n A small brachyurous 
crustacean of the genus Pinnotheres, which 
live in oysters, mussels, and other bivalve 
shells. Two or three species are mot with 
ill this country. 

Pea-dove (p§'auv), n. TheCoi!Mw6azenatda, 
a pretty pigeon found in North America and 
in the West Indies 

Pea-fowl (pfi'foul), n. Same as Peacock. 

Pea-grit (p6'grit), n. In geol a coarse lime- 
stone of the lower oolite, whose structure 
is not unlike a mass of split pease concreted 
together. 

Pea-gun (pe'gun), n, A small tube to blow 
peas through. 

Peahen (pe'hen), n. The hen or female of 
the peacock. See PEACOCK. 

Pea-Jacket (p6'jak-et), n. [Pea, from D. 
and L G piye, coarse, thick cloth, a warm 
jacket ; Goth paida, cloth, a garment. ] A 
thick loose woollen jacket worn by seamen, 
flsliornien, <fec. 

Peak (pek), »1. [Fr. pic, a mountain peak, a 
pick, pique, a pike, from Armor pic, W, 
pig, a point, a pike, a beak; whence also 
oeak, pike, pick, peck ] 1. The top of a hill 
or mountain, enuing in a point ; as, a rocky 
peak. 

Like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific— and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent upon a peak in Darien. Keats, 

2 . A projecting point; the end of anything 
that terminates in a point; speciflcally, a 
projecting portion on a head-covering ; the 
leather projecting in front of a cap.— 
3 Naut the upper corner of a sail which is 
1 extended by a gaff or yard ; also, the extre- 
mity of the yard or guff.— PeaA; halliards 
{nayit.), the ropes or tackles by which the 
outer end of a gaff is hoisted.- Peafc dotm- 
haukr, a rope rove through a block, at the 
peak or outer end of a galf, to haul it down 
hy.~ Peak purchase, a tackle on the peak 
tye for hoisting it.—Peak tye, a tye used in 
some ships for hoisting the peak of a heavy 
i^aff 

Peak(p6k), v.i. [Perhaps from the sharp- 
ened features of sickly persons. ] 1 . To look 
sickly or thin ; to be or become emaciated. 

Weary se'nnights nine times nine 
Shall ne dwindle, peak, and pine. Shak. 

2 t To make a mean figure; to sneak.— 8. To 
peep or pry. [Vulgar.] 

Peak (pek), v. t . h’aut. to raise a gaff or yard 
nuu e obliquely to the mast. 

Peaked (pekt), a. Pointed; ending in a point. 
‘ His peaked beard. ’ Macaulay. 

Peaking (pek'ing), a. Mean; sneaking; poor. 
[Vulgar ] 

Peaklsh (pek'ish), a 1. Denoting or belong- 
ing to peaks of hills; having peaks; situated 
on a peak. [Rare] ‘ Peakish TAnW Dray- 
ton. ‘His peakish tUaloct (that is of the 
Peak in Derbyshire).’ Bp. Hall.— 2 . Having 
featui'es that seem thin and sharp, as from 
sickness [Colloq.] 

Peaky (pek'i), a. Consisting of peaks; re- 
sembling a peak; characterized by a jieak or 
peaks. ‘Hills with peaky tops eiigrail’d.’ 
Tennyson 

Peal (pel), 71 . [Probably a mutilated form 
of appeal. Halliwell gives apel, as an old 
call in hunting music, consisting of three 
long moots.] 1 . A loud sound, usually a suc- 
cesdon of loud sounds, as of bells, thunder, 
cannon, shouts of a multitude, &c. ‘ A fair 
peal of artillery. ' Sir J. Hayward. 'PedU 
of shouts.’ Dryde 7 i. ‘Apealot thunder.’ 
Addison. ‘With peals of genial clamour.' 
Tennyson. —2. A set of hells tuned to each 
other ; the changes rung on such a set of 
bells. 

Peal (pel), v.i. To utter loud and solemn 
sounds; as, the organ. ‘A hundred 
bells began to 2>«aZ.’ Tennyso 7 i. 

w, loig; wh, u^Aig; zh. azure. —See Key. 
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Peal (p31), v,t 1. To assail with noise. 
[Bare.] 

Nor was his ear less ^aled 

With noises loud and ruinous. Milton. 

2. To cause to ring or sound ; to celebrate. 
J. Barlow.— Z. To utter loudly and sonor- 
ously 

All that night I heard the watchman /ra/ 
The sliding seasons. Tennyson. 

4. t To stir or agitate 

Pea-maggot (p§'mag-ot), n. The caterpillar 



Pean. 


of a smflT moth (Tortrix jpisi) which lays its 
eggs ii) peas, to which the larva is very de- 
structive. It is common in Britain, and es- 
pecially mischievous in 
wet seasons. 

Pean (pe'an), n. See 
PiEAN. 

Pean (pen), n. [OFr. 

f ianae, a skin, a fur.) 
n her. one of the furs 
borne in coat -armour, 
the ground of which is 
black, with ermine spots 
of gold. 

Pesuillsm (P§'an-izm), n 
(Gr. paianismos. See Pi® an.] The song 
or shouts of praise or of battle ; shouts of 
triumph Mitford. 

Pea-nut (peanut), n. The Arachi-n hypogcea, 
or ground-nut. See Arachis. 

Pea-ore (pe'dr), n. The name given to gran- 
ular argillaceous oxide of iron, from its oc- 
curring in small masses or grains, nearly or 
quite spherical, and of the size of a pea. 
Pea-pod (pe'pod), n. The pod or pericarp 
of the pea. 

Pear (par), n [A. Sax pent, which with D. 
peer, Dan pare, and Fr. poire. It. and Sp. 
pera, is from L pirum, a pear ] 1. A tree 
of the genus Pyrus, the P. communis, grow- 
ing wild in many parts of Europe and Asia, 
and from which the numerous cultivated 
varieties have originated. — 2 The fruit of 
P. communis. Good pears are characterized 
by a saccharine aromatic juice, a soft and 
pearly liquid pulp, melting in the mouth, 
as in the butter-pear; or by'a firm and crisp 
consistence, as in the winter bergamots 
The pear is chiefly propagated by grafting 
or budding on the wild pear stock, or oh 
stocks raised from the seeds of cultivated 
pears, called free stocks It is also grafted 
on the quince, the medlar, and the white 
thorn —Alligator pear SeeAvoCAPO —A7i- 
chovy pear. See Anchovy-pear. —P rieWv 

pear See PRICKLY-PEAR 
Pearcht (p6rch), n. A perch (in all senses) 
Pear-gaiige, Pear-gage (pariga]), «. An 
instrument for measuring the degree of ex- 
haustion of an air-pump receiver. 

Pea -rifle (pe'n-fl), n. A rifle of a small 
bore which carries a ball little or no larger 
than a pea. 

Pearlform (par'l-form), a. Pear-shaped. 
Pearl (p6rl), n. [A. Sax. pearl, which with 
D. paarl, parel, Icel 2 >erla, Dan. and G. 
perle, Fr. perle, It. perla, is from L L peruia, 
perla, a pearl. Peruia is either a form of 
pirula, a dim. from L pirum, a pear, or is 
for pUula, a pill, a globule ] 1 A silvery or I 
bluish-whlte, hard, smooth, lustrous sub- I 
stance, of a roundish, oval, or pear-shaped j 
form, produced by certain species of mol- 
luscs as the result of some abnormal se- 
cretory process The production is gen- I 
erally begun by the introduction of some I 
foreign body, such as a grain of sand, or 
the like, within the mantle lobes Tlie 
presence of this body sets up an irritant 
action, resulting in the deposition of gradu- 
ally increasing layers of nacreous material 
(the mother-of-pearl with which the inside 
of the shells is lined) over the offending 
particle. Scientifically speaking, pearl con- 
sists of carbonate of lime interstratlfled 
with animal membrane. Chief among the 
pearl-producing molluscs are the pearl-oys- 
ter (Meleagrina margaritifera) of the Indian 
seas, and the unios or fresh-water mussels 
of our own rivers. The finest pearls are 
fished for and obtained in the Bay of Ben- 

S l, at Ceylon, in the Persian Gulf, &c The 
eleagrina, though popularly called the 
pearl-oyster, does not, zoolo^cally speak- 
ing, belong to the oyster family (Ostrseidte), 
but is included In the Aviculid®, a nearly 
related group. For the pearl-mussel of our 
rivers see under Unionid.®. Artificial or 
false pearls are made of small globules or 
pear-shaped spheroids of thin glass, filled 
with a mixture of liquid ammonia, and the 
pearly films of the scales of the bleak, and 
sometimes of the roach and the dace. — 


2. Poetically, something round and clear, as 
a drop of water or dew. Milton.— Z. A white 
speck or film growing on the eye ; catai'act. 
4. A small printing letter; the smallest, ex- 
cept diamond and brilliant. The extended 
quotations in this dictionary are printed in 
pearl —5. Anything very valuable; the choic- 
est or best part; a jewel. 

I see thee compass’d with thy kingdom's pearl. 
That speak my salutation in their minds. Shak. 

6. In her the white or silver colour in the 
coats of barons and noblemen: otherwise 
called Argent. 

Pearl (p6rD, a. Relating to, made of pearl, 
or containing a pearl or pearls ; as, a pearl 
ring. 

Pearl (p6rl), v.t. l To set or adorn with 
pearls —2. To make into pearl-barley. 

Pearl (p6rl), v.i. To resemble pearls. Spen- 
ser. [Rare.] 

Pearlaoeous (p^r-la^shus), a. Resembling 
mother-of-pearl, of a pearly appearance. 
PearlaBh (p^rrash), n. Commercial carbon- 
ate of potash See Potash. 

Pearl-barley (p6rPbar-li). n The seed of 
common barley ground into small round 
grains like pearls. 

Pearl-button (p^rPbut-n), n. A button 
made of mother-of-pearl 
Pearl-diver (p6rrdiv-6r), n. One who dives 
for j)earl-oy8ter8. 

Pearled (p^rld), a. 1. Set or adorned with 
pearls. ‘Their pearled wrists.’ Milton.— 
‘2. Resembling pearls. ‘Her weeping eyes 
in pearled dew she steeps.' Ph. Fletcher.— 

3 Having a border of, or trimmed with 
pearl-edge 

Pearl -e^e (p6rPej), n. A narrow kind of 
thread edging to be sewed on lace; anairow 
border on the side of some qualities of rib- 
bon 

Pearl-eye (p6rl'i), n. A white speck or film 
on the eye; cataract 

Pearl-eyed (p^rlld), a. Having a speck in 
the eye; afflicted with cataract 
Pearl-fishery (p6ri'fi8h-6r-i), n. A place 
where pearl-oystens are caught 
Pearl -fishing (p6rl'flsh-ing), n. The occu- 
pation of searchini;^ for pearls, by diving for 
or otherwise catching pearl-oysters 
Pearl-grass (p^i-rgras) see I’earl-wort. 
Pearlln, Pearling (perilin). n. [Comp Gael 
pearluinn, Ir. peirlin, fine linen, cambric, 
which may bo the origin of this word, though 
tliey rather appear to be borrowed, the 
origin being Fr perle, a pearl, something ' 
excellent, and Un, flax, linen ] Lace made 
of silk or other threa<l It also seems to i 
have meant fine linen or cambric. J. BaiUie 
[Scotch.] 

Pearllness (pSrli-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing pearly. 

Pearling,! Perllngt (pferl'ing), p. and a. 
Taking the form of pearls ; resembling 
pearls Spenser. 

Pearl-moss (p^rTmos), n. Carrageen moss 
or Irish moss (Chondrus crispus). See CAR- 
RAGEEN. 

Pearl-moth (p6rl'moth), 71. A name given 
by collectors to moths of the genus Mar- 
garitia. 

Pearl-mussel (ptrl'miis-el), n. See Pearl 
and CNioNiDJi 

Pearl -nautilus (p^rl'na-til-us), n. See 
Nautilus 

Pearl-oyster (p6rl'oi8-t6i), n See pearl 
Pearl-plant (perl'plant), n. Same as Pearl- 
wort 

Pearl-powder (p6rrpou-der), n. An oxy- 
chloride of bismuth, used as a cosmetic, and 
also as a flux for certain enamels; pearl- 
white. 

Pearl-sago (p^rl'sa-gd), n. Sago in the state 
of fine hard grains about the size of small 
pearls, which they somewhat resemble. 
Pearl-side (pfeiTsid), n. A name of a small 
fish sometimes taken on the British coasts, 
the argentine {Scopelus Pennantii). 
Pearl-sinter (p6rr8in-t6r),n. Same asFior- 
ite (which see). 

Pearl -spar 6>6rr8par), n. Brown-spar, a 
variety of dolomite. 

Pearl-stltoh (pferl'stich), n. An ornamen- 
tal stitch in knitted work. 

Pearl -Stone (p^rrstOn), n. a vitreous 
trachyte or lava In which concretionary 
structure is visible. It may pass into obsi- 
dian, which Is without structure, or into 
sph®rulitc, in which the concretions have 
a radiate fibrous structure. 

Pearl-white (p6rFwhit), n. See Pearl- 

K)WDER. 

Pearl- wort (pdrl'w^rt), n. The common 
name of the British species of plants of the 


genus Sagina, nat. order CaryophyllaoeiD. 
Called also Pearl-grass and Pearl-plant. 
Pearly (p^rili), a. l. Containing pearls; 
abounding with pearls ; as, pearly shells ; a 
pearly Bhore.— 2. Resembling pearls ; clear; 
pure; nacreous. ‘Pcarfi/ floods.' Drayton. 
‘Pearly dew.’ Dr^iden. 

Pearly - nautilus (p6r'li-nft-til-u8), n. The 
pearl-nautilus. See Nautilus. 

Pearmaln (pariman), n. A name given to 
several excellent varieties of apple, much 
cultivated in this country. ‘ The pearemaine, 
which to France long ere to us was knowne.' 
Drayto7i. 

Pear-shaped (parishapt), a. Shaped like a 
pear ; pointed or peaked above and ovate 
beneath 

Peart (port), a. Pert; lively; agile; brisk. 
[Old English and American.] 

Pear-tree (paritre), n. The tree that pro- 
duces pears. 

Peasant (pez'ant), n. [O.Fr. paisant. Mod. 
Fr. paysati, from pays, country, L. pagus, 
a district of country. See Pagan, Page 
(l)oy) The final t does not properly belong 
to the word; comp. tyra7it.] A countryman; 
one occupied in niral labour. ‘The hard 
hands of peasa nts. ’ Shak. 

Faery elves, 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest side, 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees Mtlton. 

Syn. Countryman, rustic, hind, swain 
Peasant (pez'ant), a Of or relating to 
peasants; rustic; rural: often used as a term 
of reproach. ‘Their peasant limbs.' Shak. 
‘0, what a rogue and peasant slave am II' 
Shak. 

Peasantlike, Peasantly (pez'ant-llk, pez'- 
ant-li), a Rude; clownish; illiterate; re- 
sembling peasants. Miltmi; Spenser. 
Peasantry (pez'ant-rf), n l Peasants; rus- 
tics; the body of country people; as, the 
peasantry of England , riscu from the ranks 
of the pcasanti'^y. 

A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied 

Goldsmith. 

2. t Rusticity ; coarseness. ‘ Peasantry of 
language ’ Butler 

Peas-COd (pez'kod), 71 The legiune or peri- 
carp of the pea; a pea-pod. 

Pease (pez), n. l. Peas collectively. See 
Pea — 2.t A pea ‘A bit of marmalade not 
bigger than a pease ’ Beaii. rf- FI. 

Pease -meal (pez'mel), ?i. A flour made 
from peas 

Pease-pudding (pez'p\jd-lng), n. A pudding 
made chiefly of jicas. 

Pease-soup, Pea-soup (pez'sbp, pe'sbp), n. 

A soup made chiefly oi peas. 

Feaseweep (pez'wep), n. The peewit or 
lapwing [Scotch. ] 

Pea-shell (pe'shel), n. Same as Peas-cod. 
Pea-sheller (pe'shel-Cr), n. A contrivance 
for taking peas from their pods. 
Pea-shooter (pe'shot-Cr), 7i Same as Pea- 
gun. 

reason t (pe'zn), 71. j)l Pease. 

In so liot a season. 

When ev’ry clerk eats artichokes and peason. 

Ii Jonson. 

Pea-soup. 'See Pease-soup 
Peastone (pe'ston), n. See Pisolite. 

Feat (p6t), n. [For heat or hete, from heU, 
to mend (a fire).] 1. A kind of turf used aa 
fuel; vegetable matter accumulated in hol- 
lows or low situations on laud not in a state 
of cultivation, always more or less saturated 
with water, and consisting of the remains, 
more or less decomposed, of mosses and 
other marsh plants. Peat is generally of a 
black or dark-brown colour, or when re- 
cently formed, of a yellowish brown ; it is 
soft and of a viscid consistence, but it be- 
comes hard and darker by exposure to the 
air. When thoroughly dried it bums, giv- 
ing out a gentle heat without much smoke; 
accordingly it is used as fuel in those coun- 
tries where it abounds, as in Scotland and 
Ireland. It contains a portion of tannin, 
which has the property of preserving animal 
and vegetable matter from decomposition, 

2. A small square or rectangular piece of 
peat-bog or moss, cut and dried for fuel. 
Peat t (l>et), n. A pet ; a favourite ; some- 
times used as a term of contempt. 

A pretty 'tis best 

Put finger in the eye, — an sne knew why. Shah. 

Peat-bog (pfit'bog), Ti. A bog or marsh con- 
taining peat; a peat-moss. 

Peat-l^g (pdt'nag), n. A pit from whence 
peat has been dug. [Scotch.] 

Peat -moss (pSt'mos), n. i. imperfectly 
decomposed peat. — 2. A moss producing 
peat. 


Fite, far, fat, fall; md. met, her; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; f, Sc. fey. 
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Peat-reek (pfit'rek), n. The smoke of peat. 
^Peat-reek Jlavour, the flavour communi- 
cated to whisky in consequence of Its being 
distilled with peat used as fuel. This flavour 
is frequently simulated by adding a little 
creosote to the whisky. [Scotch.] 

Peat - soil (pet'soil), n. A soil mixed with 
peat ; the soil of a peat moss or bog that 
has been reclaimed for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

Peaty (pet'i), a. Resembling peat; abound- 
ing in peat; composed of peat 
Pea- weevil (pe'we-vilX n. See Pea-beetle 
Peaze t (pez), «. see PEISE. Spenaer. 

Peba (pe'ba), n. A species of the armadillo 
{Tatusia septeincitictm') found in various 
parts of South America. It frequents the 
open ground, and is a good burrower. Its 
flesh k much valued by the natives, who 
search for it eagerly. It is about 80 inches 
in length, the slender tapering tail measur- 
ing 14 or 15 inches. It is an inoffensive 
animal. Called also Tatouhou and the Black 
Tatu. 

Pebble (pebTI), n [A. Sax. pahol, papoUidn, 
apebblo. Etym, unknown ] 1 A small round 
stone; a stone worn and rounded by the 
action of water. 

I bubble into eddying bays, 

1 babble on the pebbles. Tennyson 

2. In jewelry, an agate — agates frequently 
occurring as loose pebbles in the beds of 
streams. Scotch agates are commonly known 
as Scotch Pebbles —3. Among opticians the 
term pebble generally means the transparent 
and colourless rock crystal which is used i 
as a sulistitute for glass in spectacles, or a 
flue kind of glass so used. 

Pebble-ciystal (peb'l-kris-tal), n. A crystal 
in form of a pebble. Woodiuard 
Pebbled (peb'ld), a. Abounding with pebbles. 

‘ A pebbled shore. ' Thomson. 
Pebble-paving: (peb'l-pav-ing), n A pave- 
ment laid with pebbles, or water-woni 
stones. 

Pebble-stone (pebl-ston), n A pebble. 
Pebbly (peb'li), a. Pull of pebbles; abound- 
ing with small roundish stones. ‘ Slow 
stream, or pebbly spring.' Coleridge. 
P6brine (pa-bren), n. [Fr ] A very destruc- 
tive epizootic disease among silkworms, fre- 
quently accompanied by black spots on the 
skin. The disease is due to internal para- 
sites. which swarm in the blood and all the 
tissues of the body, passing into the unde- 
veloped eggs of the females, so that it is 
hereditary, but only on the side of the mo- [ 
ther It is contagious and Infectious, the 
parasitic corpuscles passing from the bodies 
of the diseased caterpillars into the alimen- 
tary canal of healthy silkworms in their 
neighbourhood. These parasitic corpuscles 
have been named by Libert panhistophyton, 
and classed among the Psorospermise 
Pecan, Pecan-nut (pd-kanO, n. [Fr. pacane, 
Sp. pacana ] A species or hickory (Carya 
otivce/oniiis) and its fruit, growing in North 
America. It is a large tree, with hard, very 



Pecan [Carya olivafoi mis). 


tough wood, pinnate leaves, and catkins of 
smtm flowers. The nuts, which ripen and 
fall in October, are oblong, very smooth, 1^ 
inch long, with thin shells, have an agreeable 
flavour, and are occasionally to be met with 
in English fruit-shops Called also Pacoan. 

Pecary (pek'a-ri), n. See Peccary. 
Peccability (pek-a-bil'i-ti), n. State of being 
peccable, or subject to sin; capacity of sin- 


ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. locA; g, po; j,job; 


nlng. ' The common peccability of mankind. ' 
Dr. H. More. 

Peccable (pek'a-bl), a. [L.L. peccahilis, 
peccable, from L. pecco, to sin.] Liable to 
sin; subject to transgi^ the divine law. 

‘ A frail and pecca6f« mortal.' Sir W. Scott. 
Peccadillo (pek-a-diFd). n. [Sp. pecadillo, 
dim. of pecado, L. peccatmn, a sin, from 
pecco, to sin.] A slight trespass or offence; 
a petty crime or fault. 

’Tis low ebb with his accusers when such pecca- 
dillos as these arc put in to swell the char>;c. 

Atterbury. 

Peccadillo t (pek-a-dll'o), n. A sort of stiff 
ruff. See PICOADIL. 

Peccancy (pek'an-si), n. 1. State or quality 
of being peccant: (a) sinfulness, (w) Bad 
(luality. ‘The jMccancy of the humours.' 
Wiseman. — 2. Offence ; criminality ; trans- 
gression. ‘A trivial pecca^icj/.' W. Montague. 
Peccant (pek'ant), a. [L. peccans, peccantis, 
ppr. of pecco, to sin.] 1. Sinning; guilty of 
sin or transgi’ession; criminal. ‘The charge 
is to be confined to the peccant part only. ’ 
Burke. — 2. Morbid ; bad ; corrupt ; not 
healthy; as, :^ecant humours. Bacon . — 
3 Wrong; bad; defective; informal; as, a 
peccant citation. Ay life. 

Peccant t (pek'ant), n. An offender. 

This conccitcdness, and itch of being taken for a 
counsellor, maketh more reprovers than peccants in 
the world. tVhitlock. 

Peccantly (pek'ant-11), adv. In a peccant 
manner; sinfully; corruptly; by transgres- 
sion. 

Peccary (pek'a-ri), n. (South Amertcan 



Collared Peccary [Dicotyles torquatns). 


name.] The popular name of a pachyderma- 
tous mammal belonging to the genus Dicot- 
yles, exclusively confined to the American 
continent, and reiiresenting the swine of the 
Old World It is nearly related to the hog. 
There are two species, the one (D. torquatus, 
taja<;u, or common peccary) inhabiting the 
eastern side of South America, and the other 
(D. labiatus, or white-lipped peccary) in- 
habiting Paraguay. There is a glandular 
opening on the loins, which secretes a fetid 
humour, and which must be cut out imme- 
diately after the peccary is killed, oi’ the 
humour infects the whole flesh. The com- 
mon peccary is about the size of a small hog, 
the white-lipped peccary is considerably 
larger. 

Peccavl (pek-ka'vi) [L., I have sinned, first 
pers. perf. of pecco, to sin. ] A colloquial 
word used to express confession or acknow- 
ledgment of an offence: often in the phrase 
to cry peccavi. 

Pecco (pek'6), n. Same as Pekoe. 

Peeb, Pegb (pech), v.i [imitative ] To puff; 
to pant. ‘ Up Paniassus Bums. 

[Scotch. 1 

Peeban (peCh'an), n. The stomach. Bums. 
(Scotch ] 

Pecbblend, Pecbblende (pek' blend), n. 
[G. pech, pitch, and blende, blend.] See 
PITOHBLENJ). 

Pecbiirane (pesh'u-ran), n. [Fr., from G. 
peek, pitch, and Fr. urane, uranium.] Same 
as Pitchblende 

Peck (pek), n. [Perhaps a form of pack; but 
comp. Fr picotin, a peck; L.L. picotus, a 
liquid measure. ] The fourth part of a bushel ; 
a dry measure of 8 quarts for grain, pulse, 
Ac. The standard or imperial peck contains 
2 gallons or 664 548 cubic inches. Four 
pecks make a bushel, and eight bushels a 
quarter. The old Scotch peck, the fourth 
part of a flrlot, or the sixteenth part of a 
boll, when of wheat, was slightly less than 
the imperial peck; but when of barley was 
equal to about 1*456 of it. (See FlELOT, 
Boll.) To be in a peck of troubles, should 
rather be to be in apack of troubles. ^Con- 
tented to remain in such a pedk of uncer- 
tainties and doubts.' Milton. See Pack. 
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ftnd the little trochanter, at the upper and 
anterior part of the thigh. 
Peccinlhranotilata ( pek • tin'i-brang-ki-a' - 
ta), n. ph [L. pecten, pectinie, a comb, and Gr. 
brangchia, gills ] 

Those gasteropoda 
having pectinated 
branenhc or gills 
They form the 
most numerous di- 
vision of the proso- 
braiichiate gaster- 
opoda, as the lan- 
tnina, the purple 
sheila (Murex), the 
common shore 

shell (Littorina), p .. k u . r 
whelk(iucd«um , 
cowries (Cyprsea), branchi®. 

<fec. 

Pectlnlbranchlate ( pek-tin'i-brang^'kl-at), 
a. and n. In zool. having pectinated gills, 
as certain molluscs; an animal of this kind 
Pectlnldsa (I)ek-tin'l-de), n. pi Same as On- 
treidcB (which see). 

Pectlnliorm (pek-tin'l-form), a. [L. pecten, 
a comb, and fonna, shape.] Kesembling a 
comb. 

PeCtinite (pek'tin-it), n [L. pecten, a comb.] 
A fossil pecten or scallop 
Peotike (pek-tiz'), r I To congeal; to change 
Into a gelatinous mass. //. Spencer. 
PeCtOllte (pek'td-llt), n. [L. pecten, ^corcib, 
and Gr. limos, a stone. ] A mineral consist- 
ing of a silicate of lime and soda. It is a 
tough grayish or whitish mineral occurring 
in trap-rocks, in aggregated crystals of a 
silky lustre, arranged in starlike or radiated 
forms. Called also Soda Tahle-ftpar, Stellite, 
and Ratholite. The last name it receives 
from its occurring in Ratho quarries, near 
Edinburgh. 

Pectoral (pek'to-ral), a. [L. pectoralis, from 
pectUH, breast.] Pertaining to the breast; 
as, the pectoral muscles; pectoral medicines 
—Pectoral cross, a cross woni upon the 
breast by bishops, abbots, <fec. — Pectoral 
Jins, the two fore 11ns of a iish, situated near 
the gills See Fin. 

Pectoral (pek'td-ral), n. 1. A covering or 
protection for the breast ; hence, a breast- 
plate; more properly, tlie extra defence for 
the throat and chest placed over the cuirass 
in later times. -2. Eccles (a) a sacerdotal 
habit or vestment worn by the Jewish high- 
priest, called in our version of the Bible a 
breastplate, (b) In R Cath. Ch. (1) the clasp 
or fastening of a cope. (2) The front orphrey 
of a chasuble. (3) The apparel on the breast 
of some albs and tunics. —3. A medicine 
adapted to cure or relieve complaints of the 
breast and lungs. 

Being troubled with a cough, pectorals were pre- 
scribed ; and he was thereby relieved. H^tsemati 

4. In ich. a pectoral fln. 

Pectorally (pek'to-ral-li). adv. In a pec- 
toral manner ; as concerns the breast 
Pectoriloquial (pek'to-ri-lo"kwi-aI), a Per- 
taining to or of the nature of pectoriloquy. 
PectOX^oqulsm (pek-to-riro-kwizm), n. 
Pectoriloquy. 

PectOlUoquouB (pek-to-riTo-kwus), a. Pec- 
toriloquial. 

Pectoriloquy (pek-to-riro-kwi), n [L pec- 
tus, pectoris, the breast, and loquor, to 
speak— a speaking from the breast ] In 
path, a phase of disease in which the pa- 
tient's voice, distinctly articulated, seems to 
proceed from the point of the chest on 
which the ear or a stethoscope is placed. 
This phenomenon is often presented by con- 
sumptive persons, and is owing to the voice 
resounding in the anfractuous cavities pro- 
duced in the lungs by the suppuration or 
breaking down of tubercles Dumjlison. 
Pectose (pek'tos), n [From Gr. p^ktos, con- 
gealed. from root of pegnymi, to fix.] In 
them, a substance contained in the pulp of 
fleshy fruit in the unripe state, also in fleshy 
roots and other vegetable organs. It is in- 
soluble in water, but, under the influence 
of acids and other reagents, is transformed 
into a soluble substance pectin, identical 
with that which exists in unripe fruits, and 
imparts to their iuice the property of gela- 
tinizing when boiled. 

teCtOBtraca ^ek-tos'tra-ka), n. pi [Qr.pik- 
tos, flxed, and ostrakon, a shell ] A name 
given to the Cirrlpedia and Rhizocephala, 
crustaceans which when adult l>ecome 
flxed. 

PeotOUB (pek'tus), a. Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of jpectose or pectin. 

Paool (p6-kul'), n. Same as Pieul. 


Peculate (pek'Q-lat), v.i. pret, & pp. pecu- 
lated; ppr. peculating. [L. peculor, peeu- 
latus, to steal, from peculium, private pro- 
perty, from peeu, cattle, in which wealth 
originally consisted.] To appropriate pub- 
lic money, or goods intrusted to one's care; 
to embezzle; to appropriate criminally. 
Peculate t (pek'u-lat), n. Peculation ‘ The 
popular clamours of corruption and pecu- 
late. ' Burnet 

Peculation (pek-u-la'shon), n The act of 
peculating; the crime of appropriating to 
one's own use money or goods intrusted to 
one’s care, embezzlement; pilfering. ‘Ac- 
cused of the grossest peculations.’ Burke. 
Peculator (pek'u-lat-er), n [L ] One who 
peculates ‘The supposed peculators and 
destroyers of Oude.’ Burke. 

Peculiiur (pe-kull-ferV a. [L. peculiaris, one’s 
own, special, peculiai*, extraordinary, from 
peculium, one^s own property, from pecu, 
cattle See PECULATE ] 1. One’s own; per- 
taining to one, not to many; of private, per- 
sonal. or eliaracteristic possession and use. 

‘ For my jieculiar end. ’ Shak 

I agree with Sir William Temple that the word 
humour is peculiar to the F.nghsh tongue. Sivift. 

2. Singular; striking, unusual; as, the man 
has something peculiar in his deportment. 
3 Special; above or apart from others; 
select. 

My fate is Juno’s most peculiar care. Dryden. 
4. t Particular; individual; single. 

One peculiar nation to .select 

From all the rest, of whom to be invoked Milton. 

—Peculiar People,amiaX\%eiQtof religionists, 
called also Plumstead Peculiars, from the 
place of their origin, whose special doctrine 
seems to be tlie efficiency of prayer without 
the use of means In sickness they reject 
the aid of physicians, accepting Jam. v. 14, 
16 in a strictly literal sense. 

Peculiar (pe-ku'li-er), n It Exclusive pro- 
perty; that which belongs to one in exclu- 
sion of others 

Revenge is so absolutely the peculiar of heaven, 
that no consideration whatever can empower even 
the best men to assume the execution of it. South 

2. In canon law, a particular parish or 
church wliich has jui’isdiction within Itself, 
and exemption from that of the ordinary or 
bishop’s court Peculiars are divided into— 
royal, of winch the king is ordinary (the 
clmpels royal), peculiars of arclibishops, 
bishops, deans, chapters, prebendaries, and 
the like.— Court qf peculiars, in England, a 
branch of the Court of Arches which has 
jurisdiction over all the parishes dispersed 
through the province of Canterbury, in the 
midst of other dioceses, which are exempt 
from the ordina^ jurisdiction, and subject 
to the metropolitan only. 

Peculiarity pe-ku'li-ar"i-ti), n, 1 The qua- 
lity of being peculiar; individuality. ‘Any 
distinguishing marks of style or wculiarity 
of thinking ’ Swift —2 That which is pe- 
culiar to or characteristic of a person or 
thing ; a special characteristic ; that which 
is found in one person or thing and in no 
other. 

The smallest peculiarity of temper or manner c ould 
not escape their notice Macaulay 

Fecullar^e (pe-ku'li-6r-iz), v t. pret. & jip 
peciUxarized; ppr. jieculuirizuuj To make 
peculiar ; to set apart ; to appropriate. R. 
Selson. 

Peculiarly (pe-ku'li-6r-li), adv In a pecu- 
liar manner; in a rare and striking degree; 
especially; particularly; in a maimer not 
common to others; as, he had made this 
subject peculiarly his own; he was vt ry pecu- 
liarly dressed. 

PeciljlanieBB(p6-ku'li-6r-ne8),w. l. The state 
of being peculiar; peculiarity.— 2 The state 
of being set apart; appropriation. [Rare ] 

Mankind by tradition had learned to accommodate 
the worship of their god bv appropriating some 
place to that use, nature teaching them that the 
work was honoured and dignified by the peculiar- 
ness of the place appointed for the same. 

yos^h Mtde. 

Peculium (pe-ku'li-um), n. [L. See Pecu- 
late.] Private property; savings; a pri- 
vate purse; speciftcidly. In Rem. law, that 
which was given by a father or master to 
his son, daughter, or slave, as his or her 
private property. 

Pecunlalft a. Pecuniary; paid in money. 
Chaucer. 

Pecuniarily (p6-kG'ni-a-ri-ll), a. In a pecu- 
niary manner. 

Pecuniary (pfi-ku'ni-a-ri), a. [Fr. pecuni- 
aire, L. peeuniarius, from pecunia, money, 
from peeu, cattle.] 1. Relating to money; 
as, pecuniary affairs or losses. ‘ Pecuniary 


defraudations.’ Sir T. Browne.— Consist- 
ing of money; as, a pecuniary mulct or pen- 
alty. — Pecuniary causes, in law, such as 
arise either from the withholding of eccle- 
siastical dues, or the doing or neglecting 
some act relating to the church, whereby 
damage accrues to the plaintiff, towards 
obtaining a satisfaction for which he is per- 
mitted to institute a suite in the spiritual 
court Wharton.— Pecuniary legacy, a tes- 
tamentary gift of money. 

Pecunioust (pe-ku'ni-us), a. Full of money; 
rich; wealthy. 

Ped (ped), n. A basket; a hamper; a pannier. 
[Old and provincial.] 

Pedaget (ped'aj), n. [L pcs, pedis, a foot.] 
]M oney given for the passing of foot or horse 
through any country; a toll paid by passen- 
gers. Spelman. 

Pedagogic, Pedagogical (ped-a-goj'ik, ped- 

a-gojdk-al), a. [Vnm\ pedagogue.] Suiting, 
resembling, or belonging to a teacher of 
children or to a pedagogue. ‘ The pedagogic 
character ’ T. Warton. ‘ Those pedagogi- 
cal Jehus, those furious school-drivers.’ 
South. 

Pedagogic (ped-a-goj'ik), n. Same as Ped- 
agogics 

PedagOgiCB (ped-a-goj'iks), n. The science 
or art of teaching; pedagogy. 

PedagOgiBm (ped'a-gog-izm), n. The busi- 
ness, character, or manners of a pedagogue. 
Milton. 

Pedagogue (ped'a-gog),n. [Gr. paidagOgos— 
pais, paidos, a child, and ago, to lead.] A 
teacher of children; one whose occupation 
is to instruct young children ; a school- 
master: now used generally by way of con- 
tempt With the Greeks and Romans the 
pedagogue was originally a slave who at- 
tended the children of his master, and con- 
ducted them to school, to theatres, &c., 
until they became youths, in many cases 
adding instruction. 

Pedagogue (ped'a-gog), v. t. pret. pp. peda- 
gogued ; ppr. pedagoguing. To teach with 
the air of a pedagogue; to instruct super- 
ciliously. Prior. 

Pedagogy (ped'a-go-ji), n. Tlie art or office 
of a pedagogue; pedagogism. 

In time the reason of men ripening to such a pitch 
.as to be above the pedajc'opy of Moses's roil ana the 
clisLipline of types, Ciod thought fit to display the 
substance without the shadow. 

Pedal ( pe'dal ), a. [L belonging to 

the foot, from pes, j?edis, the foot ] 1 Per- 
taining to a foot ‘Some rings of precious 
metal set round his highness’s mo^st -fa- 
voured digits.’ If' // Russell - -2 In 

music, relating to a pedal.- Pedal harmon- 
ics, in rmme, the same as Organ- 2 )oint 

Pedal (ped'al), n. 1 Any projecting piece 
of metal or wood which is to be pressed 
down by the foot; a treadle; as, the pedals 
of a bicycle —2. Inrnusical instruments, a 
part acted on by the feet (a) On the piano- 
forte there are usually two pedals, one of 
which enables the performer to play only on 
one string; the other to remove tlie dampers. 
(6) On the organ tliere are combination ped- 
als, which alter the amingement of the re- 
gisters, and a pedal clavier or keyboard on 
which the feet play, fc) ( )n the harp there 
are pedals, each of which has the power of 
flattening, sharpening, or making natural, 
one note throughout the whole compass of 
the instrument, (d) On the harmonium and 
parlour-organ, the pedal works the bellows. 
3 In music, a fixed or stationary bass, called 
also a Pedal-bass, Pedal-note, and Organ- 
point. 

redal-baBB (ped'al-bas), n. In music, see 
Organ-point, 

PedaliacesB (pe-dal'i-a"se-e), n pi. [Gr. pS- 
dalion, a rudder. ] A nat order of perigy- 
nous exogens, allied to the Bignoniaceee. 
but differing in the parietal placentee and 
the wingless seeds. It consists of herbaceous 
plants, with undivided angular or lobed ex- 
stipulate leaves, and large axillary flowers, 
solitary or clustered. It is not very exten- 
sive, but is distributed over the tropics, 
most abundantly in Africa. Among the 
genera are Sesamum and Uncaria. 

Pedallan (pe-d&'li-an), a. Relating to the 
foot, or to a metrical foot; pedal. [Rare.] 

PedS^ter (pe-dal'l-t6r). In music, a direc- 
tion that the part is to be played by means 
of the pedals. 

Pedallty (pe-dal'i-tl), n. Measurement by 
paces. Ash. [Rare.] 

Pedal-note (ped'al-nflt), n. In music, a 
holding-note, generally the dominant, which 
is used to harmonize a passage in a fugue 


Fftte, ftkr, fat. fflll; mS, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Be. fey. 
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or other oontrapuntal oomposition. See Or* 
OAN-POINT. 

Pedal-organ (ped'al-or-gan), n. In witwic, 
that part of a large organ which is played 
by foot-keys, enabUng the larger pipes to be 
operated by the feet of the performer. 

Pedaneous (p§-da'ne-U8), a [L. pedaneus, 
from pes, pedis, the foot.] Going on foot; 
walking. [Rare ] 

Pedant ^ed'ant), n. [Fr. pedant, a pedant, 
a schoolinaster ; It. Sp. and Pg. pedante, 
contr. for pedagogante, from L pmmgogam, 
pcBdagomntis, ppr of jicedagogo, to edu- 
cate. See Pepaougue ] 1. A schoolmaster. 
‘ A domineering pedant o'er the boy. ' Shak. 
2. A person who makes a vain display of his 
learning; one who overrates mere book 
learning and devotes himself exclusively 
to it. 

The continental kingdoms which had risen on the 
ruins of the Western Empire kept up some inter- 
course with those eastern provinces, where ... la- 
borious pedants, themselves destitute of taste, sense 
and spirit, could still read and interpret the master- 
pieces of Sophocles and Demosthenes, and of Plato. 

Maiaulay 

Pedantic (pe-dan'tik), a. Pertaining to a 
pedant or to pedantry; ostentatious of learn- 
ing ; making a show of knowledge ; using 
uncommon or far-fetched words or expres- 
sions: applied to persons or things; as, a 
pedantic writer or scholar; a pedantic de- 
scription or expression, 

Pedantical (pe-dan'tik-al), a. Pedantic. 

‘ Figures pedantical. ’ Shak. 

Pedantically, Pedanticly (pe-dan'tik-ai-ii, 
pe - dau'tik-Ii), adv. In a pedantic manner; 
with a vain or boastful display of learning. 

Pedantlsm (ped'ant-izm), n. l.t The offtce 
or work of a pedagogue —2. Characteristics 
of a pedant; pedantry 

Fedailtize (^d'ant-iz), v.i. ptet.pedantized; 
ppr. pedantizing To play the pedant ; to 
domineer over lads; to use pedantic expres- 
sions 

Pedantry (ped'ant-ri), n. [Fr. pt^danieide, 
trom pedant. See Pedant ] 1. The manners, 
acts, or character of a pedant ; vain osten- 
tation of learning; a boastful display of 
knowledge of any kind. ‘ This jwdantry of 
quotation.’ Cowley.— 2 Obstinate or ignor- 
ant addiction to the forms of a particular 
profession, or of some one line of life, with 
an apparent contempt of common or gene- 
ral forms 


There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts and 
sciences and sometimes in trades Siuift 


Pedantyt (ped'ant-i), n. Pedants collec- 
tively Milton 
Pedarian (pe-da'ri-an), n [L. pedarius.'] 
A Roman senator who gave his vote by the 
feet, that is, by walking over to the side 
he espoused, in divisions of the senate 
Pedat^ (ped'at), a [L. pedatus, from pes, 
the foot.] Hav- 
ing divisions like the 
toes; footed In hot. 
an epithet applied to 
a palmate leaf having 
the two lateral lobes 
themselves divided 
into smaller segments, 
the midribs of which 
do not run directly 
into the common cen- 
tral point, as in the vedAte Lcaf-//e//edorus 
leaf of Helleborusfoe- faetidus. 
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Pedatilld ( pe - dat ' 1 - fld ), a. [ L. pes, pedis, 
a foot, and findo,Jidi, to divide.] In hot. a 
terra applied to a leaf whose parts are not 
entirely separate, but divided in a pedate 
manner. 

Pedatlnerved (p§-dat'i-n6rvd), a. [Pedate 
and nerve.] In hot a term applied to a leaf 
having three nerves, of which the lateral 
are branched. 


Pedatlpartite (p§-dat'i-par-tit), a. [L. pe- 
datus, footed, from pes, pedis, a foot, and 
partitus, pp. of partw, to part ] In hot a 
term applied to a leaf whose venation is 
pedate, and the lobes almost free. 
Pedatiseot (p€-dat'i-sekt), a. [L. pedatus, 
footed, and sectus, pp. of seco, to cut.] In 
hot. a term applied to a leaf whose vena- 
tion Is pedate, and the divisions of whose 
lobes reach nearly to the midrib. 

Pedder (ped'^r), n. A pedlar ; a hawker. 
[Scotch. J 

Peddle^da), v.i. pret. peddled; ppr. peddl- 
mg. [iTom Ptoy. E. ped or pad, a wicker 
basket, a pannier.] 1. To travel about the 
country and retail small wares ; to go from 

{ )lace to place or from house to house sell- 
ng small commodities; to hawk.— 2. To be 


engaged in a small business; to occupy one's 
self with trifles; to trifle. 

Peddle ^d'l), v.t. To sell or retail in small 
quantities, usually by travelling about the 
country. 

Peddler (ped'lfir), n. One who peddles. See 
PEDLAR. 

Peddlery (pedier-i), n. See Pedlery. 
P^erast ( pe'de-rast ), n. [Gr. paiderastis, 
from pais, paidos, a boy, and erOs, love.] A 
sodomite. 

Pederastlc (pe-de-ras'tik), a. Pertaining to 
pederasty. 

Pederasty (po'de-ras-ti), n The crime 
against nature; sodomy. 

Pederero (ped-e-re'ro), w [Sp. pederero, 
from piedra, a stone, L. petra, Gr. petroa, so 
named from the use of stones in the charge, 
before the invention of iron balls. ] A swivel- 
gun: sometimes written Paterero. 
Pedescriptt (ped'os-kript), n. [L. pes, pedis, 
a foot, and scribo, scriptus, to write ] Marks 
given by the feet, as in kicking Shirley. 
Pedestal (ped'es-tal), w. [Sp pedestal, Fr. 
piedestal, from L. pea, pedis, the foot, and 
O Sp. estalo, O Fr. estal. It. stallo, a place, 
from O H.G. stal (A. Sax. steel), a place, a 
station.] In arch, an insulated basement 
or Bupiiort for a column, a statue, or a vase. 
It usually consists of a base, die, or dado, 
and a surbase, comice, or cap. 

Pedestal (ped'es-tal), v.t. To place on a 
pedestal; to support as a pedestal. ‘Mem- 
phian sphinx pedestal'd haply in a palace- 
court.’ Keats. 

Pedestrlal (pe-des'tri-al), a. (See Pedes- 
trian.] Pertaining to the foot. W. M. 
Moseley 

Pedestlian (pe-des'tri-an), a. [L pedestris, 
from pes, pedis, the foot] Going on foot; 
performed on foot; walking; as, &, pedestrian 
journey. 

Pedestrian (pe-des'tri-an), n. 1. One that 
walks or journeys on foot — 2 One that 
walks or races on foot for a wager ; a re- 
markable walker. 

Pedestrlanlsm (pe-des'tri-an-izm), n. The 
act or practice of walking; travelling or 
racing on foot ; the art of a pedestrian or 
professional walker or runner 
PedestrianlEe (pe-des'tri-an-iz), vi. pret 
pedestrianized; ppr. pedestrianizing. To 
practise walking. 

Pedestrioust (pe-des'tri-us), a Going on 
foot; not winged. *Pedestriowi animals' 
Sir T. Browne, 

Pedetentous (ped-e-tent'us), a. [L. pes, 
pedis, the foot, and tento, to try, and freq. 
of tendAj, to stretch.] Lit trying with the 
feet ; hence, proceeding cautiously, or step 
by step; advancing tentatively. ‘ That ved- 
etentous pace and pedetentotis mind in which 
it behooves the wise and virtuous improver 
to walk ' Sidney Smith. [Rare ] 

Fedetes (pe-de'tez), n. [Gr. pedeUs, a leaner, 
from pddaO, to leap ] A genus of rodent 
mammals, family Murideo, allied to the Jer- 
boas. The best-known species is P. ca^n- 
sis (the jumpinphare of South Africa). The 
term Helamys has also been applied to the 
genus See Helamys. 

Fedlal (pe'di-al), a Pertaining to the foot 
or to any organ called a foot. Dana. 
Pedicel (peer i-sel), 7i. [Horn pedicellus, a 
fonn equivalent to L. pediciuus, dim. of 
pes, pedis, the foot.] 1. In hot. the ultimate 
division of a common peduncle ; the stalk 
that supports one flower only when there 
are several on a peduncle. Any short and 
small footstalk, al- 
though it does not 
stand upon another 
footstalk, is likewise 
called a pedicel.— 

2. In zool. a footstalk 
or stem, by which 
certain animals of 
the lower orders, 
zoophytes, &c., are 
attached. 

Pedloellorla (ped'l- 
Bel-la"ri-a), n. pi. 

Pedloellarise (ped'- 
i-Bel-la"ri-6). An ap- 
pendage of ihe echini 
and other echlnodermata, consisting of a 
stem or pedicel, bearing at its summit a 
sort of forceps of calcareous matter, with 
two or three blades. 

Pedicellate (ped'i-sel-ftt), a. Having a pedi- 
cel, or supported by a pedicel, as a flower. 
Pedloelled (ped'i-seld), a Same as Pedi- 
oellate. 

Pedloelllnidae (ped'l-Bel-lin"i-de), n. pi. A 
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family of Polyzoa, having the polyzoary 
plant-like, creeping, adherent, from widen 
spring poises on footstalks. The arms of 
the ciliated crescent unite so as to surround 
the anal opening. 

Pedicle (ped'i-kl), n. See Pedicel. 
Pedicular (pe-dik'u-16r), a. [L. pedicidaris, 
from pedicultis, a louse.] Lousy; having the 
lousy distemper. 

PedlCUlarlB ( pe - dik ' a - la " rls ), n. An ex- 
tensive genus of herbaceous perennials, 
chiefly Eiiropean, nat. order Scrophulari- 
acecB These plants are acrid, but are eaten 
by goats. Two British species are known 
See LOUSBWORT. 

Pediculatlon ( pe.dik'a-ltt"Bhon ), n. A dis- 
ease in which the body becomes covered 
with lice in spite of cleanliness ; the lousy 
disease; phthirlasis. 

PediCUlOUB (pe-dik'u-lus), a. Lousy; Infested 
with lice. * Pedieulona Mem.' Landor. 
PediCUlUB (pe-dlk'a -lus). n. [L., dim. from 
pedis, a louse.] A genus of apterous in- 
sects, commonly called lice. See Louse. 
PedigerouB (pe-dij'Cr-us), a. [L. pes. pedis, 
a foot, and gero, to bear.] Having feet or 
legs; thus the body of the mynapod is 
divided into numerous p(»dt</eroufl segments. 
Pedigree (ped'i-gr§), n [hormerly 2 >edegru, 
})edegrewe, Ac.; lit ‘crane’s foot’; from L. 
pes, pedis, a foot, de, of, and grus, a crane. 
The name was given because lines marking 
descent In old pedigrees had some resem- 
blance to a bird’s foot] Line of ancestors; 
descent; lineage; genealogy; list of ances- 
tors; genealogical tree. 

Hts vriiiity labniired to contrive us a f<dtgree,9.% he 
thoiiglit, more noble. Milton. 

The Jews preserved tlie pedigrees of their several 
trilies witli a more scrupulous exactness than any 
other nation. yitterfiury. 


PedilantllUS (ped-i-lan'thns), n. [From Gr. 
pedilon, a slipper, and ant h os, a flower ] A 

f enus of South American plants belonging 
o the nat. order Euphorbiacese. One spe- 
cies, P. t.ithymaloides, is used medicinally 
in the West Indies : it is known under the 
name of ipecacuanha, and is used for the 
same purpose as that drug; it is also called 
the Jew-bush or milk plant, and is used in 
decoction as an antisyphilitic, and in cases 
of siippression of the menses. 

Pediluvyt (i>cd'i-lii-vl), n. [L. pedis, 
a foot, and lavo, to wash.] The bathing of 
the feet; a bath for the feet 
Pedimane (ped'i-man), n. [L. pes, pedis, the 
foot, and mantis, the hand.] One or a family 
of marsupials (listinguished by having a 
thumb on the 
hind - feet. The 
opossum is an ex- 
ample. Brands dir 
Cox. 

Pedlxnanoius (pe- 
dim'a-nuB),a. Hav- 
ing the feet hand- 
shaped, as mon- 
keys. 

Pediment (ped'i- 
ment), n. [ From 
L. pes, pedis, the 
foot] In arcA the 
low triangular 
mass resembling 
a gable at the end 
of buildings in the 
Greek style, and 
especially over 
porticoes sur- 
rounded with a comice, and often orna- 
mented with sculptures. The term is also 
applied to a similai* triangular finishing 
over doors and windows In the debased 
Roman style the same name is given to cor- 
responding parts, though not triangular in 
their form, but circular, elliptical, or inter- 
rupted. In the architecture of the middle 
ages, small gables and triangular decora- 
tions over openings, niches, Ac., are called 
pediments. These often have the angle at 
the apex more acute than the corresponding 
decoration of classic architecture 
Pedlmental (ped'i-ment-al), a. Relating to 
a pediment. 

Pe^P^P (ped'i-palp), n. [L. pes, pedis, a 
foot, and palpo, to feel. ] One of an order ot 
arachnidans whose feelers are armed wim 
a forceps and are extended before the head. 
Pedlpaipl (ped'i -pal-pi), n. pi. An order 
of pulmonate arachnidans, comprehending 
those which have the feelers in the form 
of pincers, or armed with a didactyl claw, 
comprising the true scorpions, with certain 
other animals In some respects intermedi-' 
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ate between BoorpionB and trne spiders, as 
the Telyphonideo. They have the abdomen 



Pedipalpi.— j, Scorpio afer 2, Phrymis rcmformis. 
3, Galeodcs spmipalpes 


distinctly segmented, but not separated 
from the cephalothorax by a well-marked 
constriction. 

Pedlpalpous (ped-i-palp'us), a Of or per- 
taining to or resembling the Pedipalpi 
Pedireme (ped'i-r6m), n [I peg, pedi^, a 
foot, and remits, an oar ] A crustaeeoiis 
animal, whose feet serve the purpose of 
oars. 

Pedlar, Pedler (ped'lfir), n [Properly 
peddler, from peddle, to sell by travelling ] 
One that carries about small commodities; 
a petty dealer that carries his wares with 
him; a travelling chapman 

In country districts, remote from towns or large 
villages, the industry of the pedlar is nut yet whofiy 
superseded y s Mill 


Pedlary, Pedlery (pedi6r-i), n i Small 
wares sold or carried about for sale by ped- 
lars —2 The employment of a pedlar 
PedleresB (ped'l^r-es), n. A female pedlar. 
Sir T. Overbury. 

Pedobaptlam (pe-do-bap'tizm), n. Same as 
Pcedobaptisin. 

Pedobaptist (pe-do-bap^tist), n. Same as 
Paedobaptist. 

Pedomancy (pe' do -man -si), n. [L pes, 
(its, the foot, and Gr divination ] 

vination by examining the soles of the 
feet. 

Pedometer (pe-dom'et-6r), n [L pes, pedis, 
the foot, and Gr. inetron, measure. ] An 
instniment by which paces are numbered 
as a person walks, and the distance from 
place to place thus ascertained Such in- 
struments usually mark the paces on a dial- 
plate, and being very much like a watch, 
are accordingly worn in the pocket 
Pedometrlc, Pedometrlcal (pe-do-met'- 
rik, pe-do-met'rik-al), a. Pertaining to or 
measured by a pedometer 
Pedomotor (ped'o-m6-t6r), n. [L pes, pedis, 
a foot, and motor, a mover, from moveo, 
moUis, to move. ] A velocipede. 
Pedotrophy (pe-dot'ro-fl), n. Same as 
Pcedotrophy 

Peduncle (pe-dung'kl), n [L L. pedvnculus, 
dim, of L. pes, pedis, a foot.] 1. In boL the 
stem or stalk that sup- 
ports the fructification 
of a plant, i. e the flower 
• and the fruit The cut 
shows the peduncu- 
lated flower of Cam- 
panula raminculoides 
2. In zool tlie muscular 
process by which cer- 
tain brachiopods are 
attached, and the stem 
which bears the body 
(capitulum) in bar- 
nacles. 

Peduncled (pe-dung'kld), a. Same as Pe- 
dunculate. 

Peduncular (pe-dung'ku-lfer), a. Pertaining 
to a peduncle ; growing from a peduncle ; as, 
a peduncular tendril. 

Pedunculate, Pedunculated (pe-dung'- 
ku-lat, pe-dung'ku-lat-ed), a Having a 
peduncle; growing on a peduncle; as, a 
pedunculate or pedunculated flower; the 
peduncuktted oak, that is, the oak whose 
acorns are borne upon a footstalk. 

Pee t (p6), v.i. [Perhaps an erroneous form 
tor peep.] To look with one eye. Hay. 
Peeoet (p6s), n, [See Piece.] A castle; a 
building. Spetiser. 

Peeoedf (pes'ed), a. Pieced; imperfect. 
Spenser. 

Peedt (p6d), a. [See Pee.] Blind of one 
eye. Ray. 

Peek (p6k), n. Naut. see PEAK. 



Feeky (pekl), a. A term applied to timber 
and trees in which the first symptoms of 
decay are shown. [American.] 

Peel, Peel -tower (pel, p6rtou-6r), n. 
[W. pill, a tower, a fortress ; Manx peeley, 
a fortress, a tower.] A fortified tower; a 
stronghold. The original peel appeal’s to 
have been a structure of earth mixed with 
timber, strengthened by palisades. But the 
later peel was a small square tower, with 
turrets at the angles, and a door considerably 
raised from the ground The lower part 
formed a lodging for the cattle, and was 
generally vaulted. Such strongholds are fre- 
quent on the Scottish borders, and served 
as dwelling-houses for the chiefs of the 
smaller septs, as well as for places of defence 
against sudden marauding expe<lition8 The 
peel here represented is said to have Ijeen 
the residence of the famous Johnie Arm- 
strong 



Peel-lower, Gilnockic, Dumfriesshire 


Peel (pel), V t. [0 Fr peiler, jieler. Mod. Pr. 
peler, to peel, to take oft the skin or bark, 
rr. pelar, pellar, from L pellis, the skin In 
meaning 3 the word seems to have been 
influenced by Fr. piller, L pilare, to pillage 1 
1. To strip the skin, bark, or rind from, espe- 
cially without a cutting instrument; to strip 
by drawing or tearing off the skin ; to bark, 
to flay; to decorticate; as, iopeel a tree; to 
peel an orange. When a knife is used the 
word pare is employed liy way of distinction; 
as, to pare an apple ; to fare land —2 To 
strip off; to remove by stripping; as, to 2 )eel 
tile bark off a tree ‘ The bark peeled from 
the lofty pine ’ Shak.—S.i To plunder; to 
pillage. ‘To peel the chiefs, the people to 
devour ’ Dryden. 

Peel (pdl),r i 1 To lose the skin or rind; to 
he separated or come off in thin flakes or 
pellicles; as, the bark peels off; the orange 
peels easily. Swift —2. To undress. [tSlang ] 
Peel (pel), n. [From the verb ] The skin or 
nnd of anything; as, the peel of an orange. 
Peel (pel), n [Fr. pelle; Pr Sp. Jt and L 
pala, a spade. 1 1. A kind of wooden shovel 
with a broad palm and long handle used by 
bakers to put their bread in and take it out 
of the oven. - 2 In jyrinting, a thin piece of 
wood with a long handle affixed to it in the 
shape of the letter T. It is used for hang- 
ing the sheets upon the poles to dry and 
for taking them down again 
Peel (pel), n. [A form of peer.] An equal ; a 
match ; as, they were peels at twelve Picken. 
[.Scotch ] 

Peeled (peld), p. and a. Bald-headed or 
shaven. 

Peel'd priest I dost thou command me to be shut out? 

Shak 

Peeler (pel'er), n l One that peels, strips, 
or flays —2. t A plunderer ; a pillager. 
Peeler (pel'6r), n A policeman : so called 
from Sli’ Robert Peel, who reformed the 
police force, and who was the first to intro- 
duce a police costume [Slang or colloq.] 
Feel-kouse (perhous), n. Same as Peel- 
tower. 

Peel-tower, n. See peel. 

Peen (pen), n. The point or face of a hammer. 
Written also Piend (which see). 

Peenge (penj), r.i. To complain ; to whine. 

‘ That psenging thing o’ a lassie there.' Sir 
W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Peep (pep), v.i. [An onomatopoetic word, 
like D. and G. piepen, Dan. pippe, L. pipio, 
Gr. pippizC, to peep, to chirp. The second 
and third meanings are supposed to have 
been suggested from the chicken’s peep or 
chirp closely following its peeping from the 
shell.] 1. To cry, as chickens; to utter a 
shrill thin sound; to cheep; to chirp; to pule. 
2. To l>egln to appear; to make the first 


appearance; to issue or come forth from 
concealment, as through a narrow avenue. 
‘ When flowers first peeped. ’ Dryden. 

I can see his pride 

Peep through each part of him. Shak. 

8. To look through a crevice; to look 
narrowly, closely, or slyly. 

A fool will /re/ in at the door. Ecclus. xxl. ai. 

Peep (pep), v.t. To let appear; to show. 

‘ Not a dangerons action can peep out his 
head. ’ Shak. [Rare. ] 

Peep (pep), n. l. The cry of a chicken.— 
2. First appearance. 

Fall on me like a silent dew, 

Or like tliose maiden showers, 

V\'liich, liy the peep of day, do strew 
A baptism o’er the flowers. Herrick, 

8. A sly look, or a look through a crevice. 
Peep -bo (pep'bd), n. A child's game; 
ho-peep 

H e w.as a little high-dried man , witli a dark squeered- 
iip face, and small restless black c> t-s, tliat kept wink- 
ing and twinkling on each side of his little inquisitive 
nose, as if they were inlaying a perpetual game of peep- 
ho with that feature. Lhckefis, 

Peeper (p6p'6r), n l. one that peeps. 

‘ Peepers, intelligencers, eavesdroppers.’ 
Webster. — 2. A chicken just breaking the 
sliell. — 3 The eye. ‘ Tlie stupid peepers 
of that young whiskered prig Lieutenant 
Osborne ’ Thackeray [Slang ] 

Peep-hole (pep'h61), n. A liole or crevice 
through which one may peep or look with- 
out being discovered Prior. 

Peeping -hole (pep'ing-hol), n. .Same as 
Peep-hole Sir H L’Kstramje. 

Peep -o’ -day -hoy (pep -6 -da 'hoi), n. A 

member of a band of insurgents who ap- 
l)eared in Ireland in 1784 They were so 
named from their visiting the houses of 
their antagonists, called defenders, at break 
of day ill search of arms. 

Peep-show (pep'slio), n A small show, 
consisting of pictures viewed through a 
small orifice or hole fitted with a magni- 
fying lens 

Peepul-tree (pe'pul-tre), Ficus religiosa 
(the sacred fig of the Hindus), a large species 
of fig planted, especially near honses, in 
Imliu, for its grateful shade 'I’lie Hindus ^ 
revere it because Vishnu is said to have 
l»eeu born under its branc}ie.s 
Peer (per), n [Lit. an equal, O Fr. peer, 
j/er,j>ar, Mod. Fr jtair, from L par, equal. 
.See Tair ] 1 One of the same rank, quali- 
ties, endowments, cliaracter, or the like ; an 
eijual ; a mutch. 

In bong be never had his peer Dryden. 

2 A companion ; a fellow ; an associate. 

He all hib peers in beauty did siirp.^bs Spenser. 

So I took a whim 
To btray away into thebe forebts drear. 

Alone, without a peer. Peats. 

3. A member of one of the five degrees 
of nobility (duke, marquis, earl, viscount, 
baron); a nohleinnn ; as, a j/eer of the 
realm ; the house of 2 )eers See Nobility. 

■ House of Peers, the House of Lords. See 
Parliament — Peers of fees, m law, vassals 
or tenants of the same lord, who are ob- 
ligeil to serve and attend liini in his courts, 
being equal in function. 

Peer (per), v.t. To make equal or the same 
rank ‘ Peered with the lord-chancellor.' 
Heylin 

Peer (per), v.i. [Nonn Fr perer, O.Fr. 
jjarer, jmreir, from L. parco, to appear; so 
that this is the same as -'jtear in appear.] 

1 To come just in sight ; to ajipear : a poetic 
word ‘ When daffodils begin to peer. ’ Shak. 

Sec how his gorget /<r<rrj above hibgnwn. Jf fonson. 
Tell me if this wrinkling brow . , . 

Peers like the front of Saturn Keats, 

2. To look narrowly; to pry ; to peep. ‘ Peer- 
ing in maps for ports ana piers and roads.' 
Shak. 

I went and peered, and could descry 
No cause for her distressful cry. Coleridge. 

Peerage (periaj), n. l. The rank or dignity 
of a peer or nobleman. —2 The body of 
peers 

Peerdomt (per'dum), n. Peerage. Bailey. 
Peeress (paries), n. The consort of a peer; 
a woman ennobled by descent, by creation, 
or by marriage. Ladies may in certain cases 
be peeresses of the realm in their own right, 
as by creation, or as inheritors of baronies 
which descend to heirs general. 

Peerle, Peery (pSr'l), a. Sharp-looking: 
curious; suspicious. 'Two yeery gray eyes.* 
Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 


F&te, far, fat, fall; me. met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte- not. mdve; tCibe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Peerless (p6ra©B)» a. unequalled; having 
no peer or equal; as, peerless beauty or ma- 
jesty. 


But now it is my elory to have loved 
without stam. 


One peerless, v 


Tennyson. 


Peerlessly (pfir'les-li), adv. in a peerless 
manner; without an equal. 

Peerlessness (pSrles-nos), n. The state of 
being peerless, or of having no equal. 
PeeSft n-. Peace. Chaucer. 

PeeVlBll (pe'vish), a. [Origin doubtful. 
Wedgwood compares it with Dan. dial, piarve, 
to cry like a child, and probably it may have 
originally referred to a whiningsound, being 
of onomatopoetic origin; comp. Sc. pew, 
pyow, a sound of complaint ] 1. Apt to mut- 
ter and complain ; easily vexed or fretted ; 
petulant; fretful; querulous; hard to please. 

2. Expressing discontent and fretf ulness. — 

3, Self-willed; stuliboni; froward. ‘She is 

sullen, fro ward.’ Shak.-i. Silly; 
childish; thoughtless; trifling. Shak. 

I will not presume 

To send .such peevish tokens to a king. Shak. 


Syn. Fretful, querulous, petulant, cross, ill- 
natured, ill-tempered, testy, spleeny, irrit- 
able, waspish, captious, discontented. 
Peevishly ( pe'vish-Ii ), adv. In a peevish 
manner; fretfully; petulantly; with discon- 
tent and murmuring 

Peevishness (pe'vish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being peevish; fretfulness; petu- 
lance ; disposition to murmur ; sourness of 
temper; as, childish peevishmss. ‘When 
peevishness and spleen succeed.’ Swift.— 
Peevishness, Petulance. See Petulance. 
Peevsrlt (p6'wit), n. [From its cry.] The 
lapwing See Lapwing 
Peg (peg), n. [Perhaps from the Celtic; comp. 
W pegor, a pivot, pegwn, a pole or axis, a 
pin or spindle, a pivot ; allied probably to 
pig, something sharp, and E. peak, pick ] 
1. A small pointed piece of wood used in 
fastening boards or other work of wood, the 
soles of boots, <fec. It does the office of a 
nail ~2 The pins of an instrument on which 
the strings are strained —3. A pin on which 
to hang anything —To take a peg lower, to 
take down a peg, to humiliate; to degrade; 
to depress; to lower 

(We) look your grandees oIo7vh a pet: Hndtbras 


pejg (peg), v.t pret it pp pegged; ppr peg- 
ging. To put pegs into for the purpose of 
fastening ; to furnish with pegs ; as, to peg 
boots or shoes. 

Feg (peg), V i. To work diligently: generally 
followed by away or on. [Colloq ] 
Peganum (pe'gan-um), n [Gr pi^ganon ] A 
genus of plants of the nat. order Zygopliyl- 
laceje. The only known species, P llanmua, 
ahalf-shrubby plant, issometimes cultivated 
in gardens under the name of Syrian rye, 
from its being a native of the Levant. Its 
seeds are narcotic, and the Turks use them 
both as a spice and a red dye 
Pegasean (po-ga'se-an), a, 1 Of or pertain- 
ing to Pegasus; swift; speedy Feltham.— 
2 Relating to poetry; poetical. Andrews. 
Pegasus (peg'a-sus), n. 1 In class, myth, tlie 
winged horse of the Muses, sprung from the 
blood of Medusa when slam by Perseus. 
With a stroke of his hoof he caused to well 
forth the poetically inspiring fountain Hip- 
pocrene. He was ultimately changed into 
a constellation. — 2. In astron. one of the old 
constellations of the northern hemisphere 
figured in the form of a flying horse.— 3 A 
genus of acanthopterous fishes allied to the 
gurnets. They have large pectoral fins, by 
means of which they are enabled to take 
short flights or leaps through the air. One 
species is the P. draco, or sea-dragon, which 
inhabits the Indian seas. 

Pegger (peg'6r), «. One that fastens with 


pegs. 

Pegglng-awl (peg'ing-ftl), n. In shoeirmking, 
a short, square-bladed awl for making holes 
into which pegs are to be driven. 

PegL (pefih), V. i See Pboh. 

P^^ ( pern ), n. [ Gr, pigma, a movable 
stage.] A sort of moving machine in the old 
pageants. JS. Jonson. 

Peginatlte (peg'ma-tit), n. A very coarse 
granitic rock, composed essentially of la- 
mellar felspar and quartz, frequently with 
a little white mica. A variety of it is called 
graphic gi'anite. See under Granite. 

r^OXnanoy (peg'o-man-si), n. [Gr. p€ai, a 
fountain, and manteia, divination.] Divin- 
ation by fountains 

Pag-tankard (peg'tang-kkrd), n. An ancient 
Irad of tankard used in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. It was marked with seven pins 


or pegs, one above another from bottom to 
top, dividing the liquor into eight equal 
portions, so that, on the tankard beingpassed 
roimd. all should drink alike. It held two 
quarts. 

Peg-top (peg'top), 71. 1. A child’s toy, a va- 
riety of top. —2. pi. A kind of trousers very 
wide at the top, and gradually narrowing 
till they become tight at the ankles. 

The tailor produced . . . the cut-away coat and 
mauve-coloured pei^-tops, in which unwonted splen- 
dour Home was now arrayed. Farrar. 

Peguan (pe-g5'an), a. Pertaining to Pegu, 
in Bui mah, Asia, or to its inhabitants. 
Peguan (pe-go'an), n. A native or inhabitant 
of Pegu 

Pehlevl (i)aqe-ve), u. [From Pehlav, a dis- 
trict of Persia.] A later dialect of Zend, 
into which the Avesta or ancient sacred 
hooks of the Parsees were translated for the 
use of priests. It was a learned language or 
dialect, which disappeared in consequence 
of tile Mohammedan conquest. Also written 
Pehlavi 

Peinct,t v.f. To paint- . /Sjpenaer. 

Peine, t n. [Fr., from L. poena, punishment ] 
Penalty; wief; torment: labour. Chaucer. 
—Peine forte et dure [Fr , from L. poe-tm 
fortis et dura, strong and hard punishment], 
a special punishment inflicted in ancient 
times on those who, being airaigned of 
felony, refused to put themselves on the 
ordinary trial, but stood mute. It was vul- 
garly called pressing to death. 

Peine, t v.t 'To torture; to put to pain.— - 
She peined hir, she took great pains. Chau- 
cer. 

Peirameter (pi-ram'et-6r), n. [Gr. peirao, to 
try, and metron, a measure 1 An instrument 
for ascertaining the degree of resistance i 
which the surfaces of different kinds of roads 
offer to wheel carriages, &c., passing over 
them. Written also Piraineter. 

Pelrastlc ( pi-ras’tik ), a. [Gr. peirastikos, 
from peiraO, to strain, to attempt ] Fitted 
for or pertaining to trying or testing; mak- 
ing trial ; tentative ; as, the peirastic dia- 
logues of Plato. I 

Pei8e,t Pelze,t n. [Fr. peser, to weigh. See | 
I’oisE ] A weight; a poise. Spenser 
Pelse,! Peize.t V t To poise; to balance; to 
keep in suspense; to delay; to weigh down; 
to counterbalance ‘Lest leaden slumber 
peise me down. ’ Shak. 

But all the wrongs that he therein could lay, 

Might It not petit. Spenser. 

Peisliwali (pish'wa), n. The title of the 
prime minister of the king of the Mahrattas 

The minister (or retsh7va)i)oi the king of the Mah- 
rattas has become the hereditary sovereign. 

Brouf^hatn. 

FeJ oration (pe-jor-a'shon), n. [From L. pe- 
/or, worse ] In Scots law, deterioration 
]^0joratlve (pe'jor-at-i v), n. f L. pejor, worse. ] 

A grammatical term, chiefly used in France, 
applied to words that depreciate or deteri- 
orate the sense ; thus, poetaster is a pejor- 
ative of poet; politicaster of politician 
Pekan (peTcan), n A species of marten 
{Martas canadensis) nearly allied to tlie 
sable, found in Canada and the northern 
United States It is also called the Fisher, 
and grows to the length of from 3 to 4 feet. 

It lives in burrows on the banks of rivers, 
and feeds chiefly on fish. It is valued for 
its fur, which, although not so valuable as i 
that of the sable, is useful, and comes largely 
into the market 

Pekoe (pe'kd), n. [Chinese, lit. white down 1 
A fine black tea. See TEA. 

Pelage (pel'aj), n. [Fr., from L. pilus, hair.] 
The natural covering of animals, consisting 
of hair, fur, or wool; as, a variegated pelage. 
Bacon. 

Pelagian (pe-la'jl-an), a. See PELAGIC. 
Pelagian (pe-la‘ji-an), n. A follower of Pe- 
lagius, a monk of Banchor or Bangor In 
England, who lived in the fourth century, 
and who denied original sin, and asserted 
the doctrine of free-will and the merit of 
good works. 

Pelagian (pe-l&'ji-an), a. Pertaining to Pe- 
lagias and his doctrines. 

Pelaglanlsm (pe-la'ji-an-izm), n. Tlie doc- 
trines of Belarus. He denied original sin 
or the taint of Adam, and maintained that 
we have power of ourselves to receive or 
reject the gospel. 

Pelagic (pe-laj’ik), a. FGr. pelagos, the ocean. ] 
Of or belonging to the ocean ; marine. In 
zool. a term applied to such animals as in- 
habit the open ocean. Quart. Rev. 
Pelagldfid (pe-laj'i-de), n. pi. An order of 
Ccelenterata, belonging lo the sub -class 


Lucemarida, defined as including those 
members which possess a single polypite 
only, and an umbrella with marginal ten- 
tades. 

Pelagosaur (pel'a-gfi-sgr), n. [Gr. pelagos, 
the sea, the ocean, and sauros, a lizard.] 
An extinct saurian of the upper Jurassic 
formation. 

Pelargonium (pel-ttr-g6'nl-um), n. [From 
Gr. pelargos, a stork : the capsules may be 
fancied to resemble the head and beak of a 
stork.] An extensive genus of highly orna- 
mental plants, usually called Geraniums. 
They are mostly natives of Southern Africa, 
'lliis genus is one of the largest of the nat. 
order Geraniacese. The geraniums properly 
so called difl'er from pelargoniums in having 
regular flowers. The flowers of pelargoniums 
are almost as irregular as those of the pansy, 
and have a spurdike appendage to one of 
the sepals running along the pedicel. The 
most beautiful flowering pelargoniums are 
hybrids, which have been obtained by cross- 
ing dlfi’erent species. The popular scarlet 
^raniums of our gardens are derived from 
P. zonale and P. inquinans. See GERANIUM. 
Pelasgian, Pelasglc(pe-la8'ji-an, pe-las'jlk), 
a. Of or pertaining to the Pelas^ans or 
Pelasgi. — Pelasgic architecture, Pelasgic 
building. See Cyclopean. 

Pelasgii^B, Pelasgi (pe-las'ji-anz, pe-las'jl), 
n. pi. An ancient race, widely spread over 
Greece and the coasts and islands of the 
iEgean Sea in prehistoric times. Traces of 
them are also found in Asia Minor and 
Italy. 

Pelecan (pel'i-kan), n. See Pelican. 

Pelecauidse (pel-e-ka'ni-de), n. pi. [Gr. pele- 
kanos, a pelican, and eiaos, likeness.] A 
family of aquatic birds, of which the pelican 
(Pelecanus) is the type. 

Felecanus ( pel-e-ka'nus ), n. The typical 
genus of Pelecanidee See Pelican. 

Pelecoid ( pel'e-kold ), n. [Gr pelekus, a 
hatchet, and eidos, resemblance.] A mathe- 
matical figure in the form of a hatchet, con- 
sisting of two inverted quadrantal arcs and 
a semicircle. Spelled also Pelicoid. 

Felegrinet (pel'e-grln), n. Peregrine. Ber- 
ners 

Pelerine (pel'6r-in), n. [Fr.. a tippet, from 
pelerin, a pilgrim, from their dress; It. ml- 
cegrino, from L. peregrinus, a wanderer. See 
Peregrine ] A lady’s long cape or fur- 
tippet, with ends coming down to a point. 

Pelf (pelf), n. [0. E peljir, pel/ry, from 0. Fr. 
pelf re, ill-gotten gain, spoil, booty, pillage, 
from L. puare. Fr, piller, to rob, and /acere, 
to make.] Money; riches; filthy lucre; a 
contemptuous term. It has no plural. ‘The 
paltry pelf of the moment ’ Burke. 

Can their pelf prosper, not got by valour or indus- 
try, but by deceit f Fuller. 

She dropt the goose, and caught the pelf. 

And ran to tell her neighbours Tennyson. 

Pelfisll (perflsh), a. Pertaining to riches; 
connected with or arising from the love of 
pelf. faults ’ ^anihurst. 

Pelfray,! Belfry t (pel'fra, pel'fri), 7i. Paltry 
tvares, goods, or merchandise ; rubbish ; 
trash. ‘ Indulgences, beadles, pardons, pil- 
gremages, and suche other pelf ray.* Cran- 
iner. 

Pelias (pe'li-as), n. A genus of vipers. In- 
cluding the common viper or adder (P.feerus), 
found abundantly in Britain. 

Pelican (pel'i-kan), ri. [From L pelicanus, 
Gr. pelekanos, a pelican, from pelekys, a 
hatchet— said to be from shape of bill ] 1. A 
palmiped bird of the genus Pelecanus. It 
is larger than the swan, has a great extent 
of wing, and is an excellent swimmer. Peli- 
cans are, to a certain extent, ^egarious, 
and frequent the neighbourhood of rivers, 
lakes, and the sea-coast, feeding chiefly on 
fish, which they capture with great adroit- 
ness. They have a very long, large, flattened 
bill, the upper mandible terminated by a 
strong hook, which curves over the tip of 
the lower one; beneath the lower mandible, 
which is composed of two flexible, bonv 
branches meeting at the tip, a great pouch 
of naked skin is appended, capable of hold- 
ing a considerable number of flsh, and thus 
enabling the bird to dispose of the super- 
fluous quantity which may be taken during 
Ashing expeditions, either for its own con- 
sumption or for the nourishment of its 
young. The nail or hook which terminates 
the bill is red, and it is supposed that the 
ancient fable of the pelican feeding its young 
with blood from its own breast has origin- 
ated from its habit of pressing the bill upon 
the breast in order the more easily to empty 


ch, oAain; Ch, Sc. locA; g, flro; j, job; fi, Fr. tow; ng, Bmj; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KEY. 
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the pouch, when the I’ed tip might be mis- 
ti^en for blood. The species are found in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, though 
not numerous. There are two European 
species, P. onocrotalits and P. crispus. In 



Pelican {PeUcantts ouocrotalns) 


her. the pelican is drawn with her wings 
endorsed, and wounding her breast with Iier 
beak. When represented in her ne.'st, feed- 
ing her young with her blood, she is called 
Vi pelican in her piety —2 A chemical glass 
vessel or alembic with a tubulated capital, 
from which two opposite and crooked beaks 
pass out and enter again at the belly of the 
cucurbit. It is designed for continued dis- 
tillation and cohobation; the volatile parts 
of the substance distilling, ri.sing into the 
capital and returning through the beaks 
into the cucurbit —3. In ordnance, a six- 
pounder culverin. Admiral Smyth.— 4. In 
dental mirg an instrument for extracting 
teeth, curved at the end like the beak of a 
pelican. Dunglieon. 

PeliCOld ^ri-koid), n Same as Pelecoid 
Peliozn, PeUoma (pel'i-om, pelM-om-a), n. 
[Gr. peluAna, black colour ] 1 . In med an 
extravasation of blood of livid colour. Dun- 
glison.—2. A mineral, a variety of iolite. 
Pbllsse Ope-lSsO, n [Fr pelisse, Pr pelissa. 
It, pellicia,& pelisse, from L pellicem,m&dQ 
of skins, from pellis, the skin ] 1. 1 A gar- 
ment lined or trimmed with fur Planck 
2. A cloak or robe of silk or other material 
worn by ladies 

Pellt (pel), v.t To knock about; to pelt. 
Holland. 

Pell (pel), n [L. pellis. It. pelle, G. pelz, a 
skin.] 1. A skin or hide —2. A roll of parch- 
ment. See Pells. 

Pent (pel), n. [L L. pela, E. a pile 1 A 
house; a castle. Chaucer. 

Pellack (pel'ak), n. [Gael, pelon. a porpoise ] 
A porpoise. Written also Pellock and Pel- 
lok [Scotch ] 

Pellage (pel'aj). n [L ^?ellis, a skin ] Cus- 
tom or duty paid for skins of leather. 
Pellagra (pel-a'gra), n. [Gr pella, skin, and 
agra, seizure ] An endemic disease, par- 
ticularly noticed among the Milanese, which 
consists in the skin becoming covered with 
tubercles and rough scales, and in debility, 
vertigo, epilepsy, and great depression of 
spirits. 

Pellagrin (pel-a'grin), n. One afflicted with 
pellagra. 

The extent of the ravages of this affection may be 
estimated from the fact that of 500 patients, in the 
Milan Lunatic Asylum in 18^7, oiie-thiril were pella- 
grins. ChamberPs fticy 

Pellet (pel'et), 71 . [Fr. pelote, from L L pil- 
ota,pelota, dim. of L pila, a ball,] 1. A little 
ball ; as, a pellet of wax ; the leaden pellets 
composing small shot ~2.t A bullet ; a ball 
for firearms. Chaucer; Bacon —3, In her. 1 
a black roundle, otherwise called ogi’ess and I 
gunstone, borne in coat armour. —4. In nu- 
mU. a small pellet-shaped boss. T. Evans. 
—Pellet moulding, in arch, a flat band on 
which are circular flat disks, forming an 
ornament, used in Norman architecture. 
Pellet (pePet), V. t. To form into pellets or 
little balls. 

Pelleted (^ret-ed), p and a. Consisting of 
pellets ; furnished with pellets ; made of or 
like pellets. ‘ The discandying of this pel- 
leted stonn. ' Skak. 

PelUole (pel'i-kl), n. [I. pellicula, dim. of 
pellU, skin.] 1. A thin skin or film of ex- 
traneous matter, such as the nacreous pel- 
lide of some shells; the coaly pellicle which 
covers the stems of many f()0<5il plants - 
2. In chem. a thin saline crust formed on the 
surface of a solution of salt evaporated to 1 
a certain degree. This pellicle consists of 

F&te, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pirn 


saline particles crystallized.— 8. Inftot. the 
outer cutioular covering of plants. Ba(four. 

I Pellioolar (pel-lik'u-16r), a. Pertaining to a 
I pellicle ; constituted by a pellicle or pellicles. 
The pollen tube of Phancrogaima sometimes ac- 
quires a length of two or more inches without ever 
departing from the homogeneous pellicular struc- 
ture. Henfrey. 

Pellltory ( i)ePi-to-ri ), n. [A conmptiou of 
L. parietaria, the wall-plant or pellltory, 
from jtarics, parudis, a wall ] I’he name 
of several plants of different genera. The 
pcllitoiy of the wall or common pellltory is 
of the genus Parietaria (which see), the 
bastard pellitory of the genus Achillea, the 
A ptarmica of Linn., otherwise called 
sneeze wort and goose-tongue. The pellittiry 
of Sjiaiu belongs to the genus Anthemis (A 
pyrethrum) It has a pungent flavour, and 
is used in medicine. 

Pell-mell (peTmel), n. An ancient game 
See Pal LM ALL. 

Pell-mell (pel'mel), adv [Fr jyile-mHe, 
from pelle, a shovel, and mflet, to mix ] 
With confused violence; in a disorderly 
mass ; in utter confusion 

The battle was a confused heap ; the ground un- 
equal ; men, horses, chariots, crowded pell-pell 

Afiltoti 

Pellock, Pellok (pel'ok), n Same as Pel- 
lack 

Pellock (pel'ok), n A ball ; a bullet. See 
Pellet. [Scotch.] 

Pells (pelz), 7t.j>Z. [L a skin.] Parch- 

ment rolls or records See Pell — Clerk i>f 
the pells, an oftleer of the exchequer who 
entered every teller’s bill in a parcbment 
roll called pellis accept orum, the roll of 
receipts, and also made another roll called 
pellis exituum, roll of disbursements. The 
office is now abolished. 

Pellucid (pel-lu'sid), a [L pellucidus—pel, 
tor per, inteiis., and luckius, bright. See 
Light] 1 . Transparent • Such a diaphan- 
ous, pellucid, dainty body, as you see crystal 
glass is ’ Howell [Obsolescent ] — 2. Ad- 
mitting the passage of light ; translucent ; 
limpid: uotopaque ‘MorepelhfcidBtreams, 
an ampler ether ’ Wordsworth. 

Pellucldlty, PellucidnesB (pel-lu-sid'i-ti, 
pel-lu'sid-nes), n 'I'he state or quality of 
being pellucid; as, the pellucidness of a gem. 
‘The pelluckUty of the air ’ Locke 
Pellucidly (pel-lu'sid-li), adv. In a pellucid 
manner 

Peloconltd, Felokonite (pel'o-kon-it), n. 
[Or. pelos, pellos, dark-coloured, and konis, 
dust. J A mineral which occurs amorphous, 
of a bluish black colour and vitreous lustre 
It contains phosphoric acid, iron, mangan- 
ese, and copper. 

Peloponnesian (pel'b-pon-ne"8i-an), a. Be- 
lon^g to Peloponnesus, or the southern 
peninsula of Greece. 

Peloponnesian (pei'd-pon-ne"8i-an), n. A 
native or inhabitant of the Peloponnesus. 
Pelorla (pe-16'ri-a), n. [Gr pelor, a monster.] 
In hot. the appearance of regularity of struc- 
ture in the flowers of plants which normally 
bear irregular flowers, instances of which 
occur in the snapdragon and the toad-flax, 
which being normally irregular, assume a 
symmetrical form. 

PeloriC (pe-lor'ik), a. [See above,] Applied 
to flowers which are normally irregular, but 
assume a symmetrical form. 

open flowers which have normally an irregular 
structure become regular or peloric. Damoin. 

Pelorlsm (peTor-izm). Same as Peloria 
Pelotage (perot-aj), n. [Fr 1 Packs or bales 
of Spanish wool. 

Pelt (pelt), n. [Probably shortened from 
peltry; comp G. pelz, a pelt, from L pellis, 
a skin ] 1. The skin of a beast with the hair 
on it; a raw hide. ‘They used raw pelts 
clapped about them for their clothes, ' Ful- 
ler —2 The quarry of a hawk all tom. 

Pelt (pelt), V t. [Probably a contr. oi pellet.] 

1. To strike or assail with something thrown, 
driven, or falling; as, to pelt with stones; 
pelted with hail. 

The chidden billows seem to pelt the clouds. Shak, 

2. To drive by throwing something. 

Obscure persons have insulted men of great worth, 
and pelted them from coverts with little objections 
Atterbury. 

8. To throw; to cast; to hurl. ‘My Phillis 
me with pelted apples plied. ’ Dry den. 

Pelt (pelt), v.i. 1. To throw missiles. ‘ Do 
pelt BO fast at one another’s pate.' Shak.— 
2.t To throw out words; to use abusive lan- 
guage; to curse. ‘Another smother’d seems 
to and swear.’ Sfiak. 

Pelt (pelt), n. [See the verb.] A blow or 
stroke from something thrown. ‘George j 


I hit the dragon such a pelV Percy Reliq , — 
I 2.t Rage; anger; passion. 

Put her ladyship into a horrid j^lt, 

And made her rail at me. E. Filtner. 

Pelta (perta), n. [L., a shield.] 1. Among 
tiie Romans, a small, light, and manageable 
buckler.— 2 In hot. a term used in describing 
lichens, to denote a flat shield without any 
elevated rim, as in the genus Peltidea; also, 
a bract attached by its 
midille, as in peppers. 
Peltate, Peltated (pei'- 
P^l'^iat-ed), a. [L. 
^ target.] Shield- 
\ /yr |\i shaped; in hat. fixed to tlie 

stalk by the centre or by 
some point distinctly 
within the margin; having 
the petiole inserted into 
^ the under surface of the 
Peltate Leaf. lamina, not far from the 
centre; as, a peltate leaf. 
Peltately (pel'tat-li), adv. in a peltate 
niannei-. 

Peltatifld (pel-tatl-fld), a. In hot. peltate 
and cut into subdivisions. Lindley. 

Pelter (pert6i ), n. One who or that which 
pelts 

Peltert (pcl't^r), n. [Allied to paltry; comp 
pelting. ] A pinchpenny ; a mean sordid per- 
son. 

Yea, let such pelters prate, St Needham be their 
speed, 

We need no text to answer them but this, the Lord 
hath neede Gascoigne 

Peltidea (pel-ti'de-a), n. [Gr. pelte, a target, 
and eidos, resemblance; form of the shields.! 
A genus of lichens. P canina is the dog- 
liclien, or ground-liverwort. P. aphthosa is 
the thrush-lichen, which is purgative and 
anthelmintic. 

Peltiform (pel'ti-fonn), a. [L. pelta, a tar- 
get, a shield, and fvi'ina, shape ] Shield- 
sliaped, with the outline nearly circular. 

Hcnslow. 

Peltinerved (pel'ti-n6rvd), a. [L pelta, a 
target, and E nerve ] tnhot applied to a leaf 
having nerves radiating from a point at or 
near the centre. 

Pelting t (pelt'mg), a [Allied to paltry.} 
Mean ; paltry. Shak ; Beau <L' FI. 
Pelt-monger (pelt'muug-g6r), n. A dealer 
in pelts or raw hides 

Peltocaxis (pcl-to-kiVris), 71.. [Gr. pelte, a 
small shield, and Aram, a shrimp ] A genus 
of leaf-footed bivalve crustaceans, round 
and shield-shaped, occurring in the lower 
Silurian. 

Pelt-rot (pelt'rot), n A disease in sheep, In 
which the wool falls off, leaving the body 
bare; hence it is sometimes called thefiaked 
disease. 

Peltry (pel'tri), n. [Fr. pelleterie, peltry, 
furriery, from L pellis, a skin ] Pelts col- 
lectively : usually applied to the skins of 
wild animals found in high northern lati- 
tudes, when in the raw state. When the 
inner side has been tanned, they are called 
furs. ‘ The jiroflts of a little trafflek he drove 
in peltry.' Smollett. 

Peltry-waxet (pel'tri-war), n. Peltry Ber- 
ners. 

Pelt- wool (pelt'wul), n. Wool from the 
skin of a dead sheep 

Pelvic (pel'vik), a. Pertaining to the pelvis. 
Pelvimeter (pel-vim'et-6r), 71. [L. pelvis, a 
basin, and Gr. metron, a measure. ] An in- 
strument to measure the dimensions of the 
pelvis 

Pelvis (pel' vis), 71 [L. pelvis, a basin.] 1. In 
anat (a) the cavity of the body formed by 
the OB sacrum, os coccygis, and ossainnomi- 
nata, constituting the bony framework of 
the lower part of the abdomen, (h) ’The 
cavity of the kidney into which the urine 
passes from the excretory tuhuli. - 2. Ap- 
plied, from analogy, to the basal portion of 
the cup (calyx) of crinoids. 

Pemmican (pem'i-kan), n. [North Amer. 
Indian term.] Originally, a North American 
Indian preparation consisting of the lean 
portions of venison dried by the sun or wind, 
and then pounded into a paste, and tightly 
pressed into cakes; sometimes a few service- 
berries are added to improve the flavour. 
Pemmican made chiefly of beef was intro- 
duced into the British navy victualling yards 
in order to supply the arctic expeditions 
with an easily preserved food, which would 
keep for a long time, containing the largest 
amount of nutriment in the smallest space. 
Pemphigus (pem'fl-gus), n. [Gr. jpewip^t^, 
pemphigos, a Tmbble. ] A disease of the skin, 
consisting of eruptions of various sizes, from 
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a pea to a walnut, and moitly attended by 
fever. Called also Pompholyx. 

Pen (pen), n. [0. Fr. penne, pene, a pen, a fea- 
ther, from I. penna, a feather. Penna is 
for pesnd, which is from root pet, seen in 
Qr.petomai, Skr. pet, to fly, the root of K. 
featJier. See Feathkk.J l.t A feather; a 
quill or large feather. ‘ The proud peacock , 
overcharged with pens. ’ B. Jmison, 
Theysumm’d the\r ^ns; and soaring the air sublime, 
With clang despised the ground. Mtlton. 

2. An instrument used for writing by means 
of a fluid ink; formerly almost wWly made 
of the (iuill of some large bird, but now 
commonly of metal. Steel pens have greatly 
superseded all other forms Pens are also 
manufactured of other substances, such as 
silver, platinum, and aluminium bronze, 
tipped with a native alloy of osmium and 
iridium Gold pens possess the advantage of 
being incorrodible by ink, besides having a 
fine, quill-like flexibility, and when similarly 
tipped with osmiridium are exceedingly 
durable.— .B om; pew. See Bow - pen —Draw- 
ing pen. See Drawing-pen.— F’ owwtam pew. 
See Fountain-pen. —3 One who uses a pen; 
a writer; a penman ‘ As for those learned 
pens which report that the Druids did in- 
struct the ancient Britons ’ Fuller. — 
4. Style or quality of writing —6. The inter- 
nal homy SKeleton of the cuttle-fish, con- 
sisting of a median shaft and of two lateral 
wings. H. A. Nicholson 
Pen (pen), v.t. pret. & pp. penned; ppr. pen- 
ning To write; to compose and commit to 
paper. 

A clerk foredoom’d hi‘. father’s soul to cros.s, 

Who pens a stanza when he should engross Pope 

Pen (pen), V t. pret & pp. penned or pent ; 
ppr penning [0 E pinne, to ])olt; A. Sax. 
ojipmnian, to bolt in; LG pinnen, pennen, 
to shut, to bolt; D pen, a pin, a peg; comp. 
pin, pinfold, pound J To shut in a pen ; to 
encage , to confine in a small inclosure or 
narrow place ; to coop up ' In his chamber 
pens himself.’ Shak. ‘Where shepherds 
pen their flocks at eve ’ Milton. 

lie pefis her piteous clamours in her head, S^uik. 

Pen (pen), n A small inclosure, as for cows, 
sheep, fowls. <fec ; a fold ; a sty ; a coop. 

‘ She in pens his flocks will fold. ’ Dryden 
Penal (pe'nal), a. [Fr. pf^nal, from L. poe- 
ndlis, from poena, pain, punishment, expia- 
tion. See Pain ] 1. Enacting punishment; 
denouncing the punishment of offences. 
'The terror of my penal law ’ South —2 in- 
flicting punishment ‘Adamantine chains 
and penal fire ’ Milton.— Z. Incurring pun- 
ishment ; subject to a penalty ; as, a jmial 
act or offence -4 Used as a place of punish- 
ment; as, a penal settlement.— Peml action, 
in Scots law, an action in which tlie conclu- 
sions of the summons are of b. penal nature; 
that is, when extraordinary damages, und 
reparation by way of penalty, are concluded 
for. —Penal code, a code or system of laws 
relating to the punishment of crimes.— Pe- 
na/ irritancy, in Scots law, the forfoitare of 
a right which incurs a penalty; as, the irri- 
tancy of a feu, which takes place by the 
failure to pay the feu-duty for a certain 
specified time. — Penal laws, tliose laws 
which prohibit an act and impose a penalty 
for the commission of it —Penal servitude, 
a species of punishment in British criminal 
law introduced in 1853 in lieu of transport- 
ation. consisting in imprisonment fora series 
of years, varying with the magnitude of tlie 
crime, with hard labour, at any of the penal 
establishments in Great Britain or in any of 
the British dominions beyond seas. —Penal 
statutes, those statutes which impose penal- 
ties or punishments for an offence commit- 
ted.— Pena/ sum, a sum declared by bond 
to be forfeited if the condition of the bond 
be not fulfilled. If the bond be for pay- 
ment of money, the penal sum is generally 
fixed at twice the amount. 

Penality (p6-nal'l-ti), n. The quality or 
character of being penal; liableness to 
punishment; criminality. Sir T. Browne. 
Penally (p6'nal-ll), adv. In a penal manner. 
PenalOglBt (pe-nal'd-jist), n. [Penal, and 
Gr. logos, discourse.] One who studies the 
various kinds of punishment as awarded 
to criminals, with the view to their refor- 
mation. Stormonth. 

Penalty (peu'al-ti), n. IL.L. penalitas, from 
I. poena. See Penal. 1 1. The suffering in 
person or property which is annexed bylaw 
or judicial decision to the commission of a 
crime, offence, or trespass as a punishment; 
penal retribution.— 2. The suffering to which 


a person subjects himself by covenant or 
agreement, in case of non-fulfilment of his 
stipulations; the forfeiture or sum to be 
forfeited for non-payment, or for non-com- 
pliance with an agreement; as, the penalty 
stipulated in a bond. ‘ The penalty and for- 
feit of my bond.' Shak.—S Money recover- 
able by virtue of a penal statute ; a fine ; a 
mulct. — Pains ana penalties. See under 
Pain. 

Penance (pen'ans), n. [0, Fr. penance, pene- 
anoe, O.It. penama, from L. poenitentia, 
repentance, regret, from^w^na, pain, punish- 
ment, expiation.] 1. An ecclesiastical cen- 
sure or puriishnient imposed by the ecclesi- 
astical law for the purgation or coirection 
of the soul of an offender ; or the suffering 
to which a person voluntarily subjects him- 
self as an expression of penitence, such as 
fasting, flagellation, wearing chains, hair 
shirts, <fcc. In the li. Cath Ch. penance is 
one of tlie sacraments, and implies contri- 
tion, confession, and satisfaction, and is fol- 
lowed by absolution. 

They have conceived the rule of the Almighty to 
be like the rule of one of themselves. They have 
fancied that they could bribe or appease Hun — tempt 
Him by peuancr or pious offering to suspend or turn 
aside his titspleasure. Fronde. 

2. t Repentance 

Penance is a turning from sin unto God. a waking 
up from this sleep, of which St. Paul speaketh here. 

Latimer. 

3. t Pain; sorrow ‘Thraldom to our bodies 
and penance. ' Chaucer. 

Penanced (pen'anst), a. Having suffered 
penance; condemned to undergo penance. 

She seemed at once some penanc'd lady elf, 

Some demon’s unstress, or the demon’s self. Keati. 

Penanceless (pen'ans-les), a. Free from 
penance; not having undergone penance. 
Pen-and-ink (pen'and-ingk), a 1 Literary; 
in writing ‘The last blow struck in the 
j)e7i-and-ink WHY ’ Craik —2 Applied to a 
drawing, sketch, or outline made with a pen 
and ink 

Penang-lawyer (pa-nang'-lft-y6r).n. A walk- 
ing-stick made from the stem of a palm 
[Liouala acutiflda) imported from Penang: 
said to have been so called because fre- 
quently used by persons who take the law 
into their own hands. 

Penannular (pen-an'nu-16r), a [L. pene, 
almost, and amiulus, a ring.] Nearly an- 
nular; having nearly the form of a ring. 
Penant,t n. A person doing penance. Chau- 
cer 

Fenashe t (pen-asli'), n. Same as Panache. 
‘The tail is worn by children for a penashe.* 
Sir P. Wyche. 

Penates (’p6-na'tez), n pi. [L., from root of 
penitus, within. ] The household gods of the 
ancient Romans who presided over families, 
and were worshipped in the interior of each 
dwelling. They included the lares. See 
Lar 

Pen-case (penkas), n. A case or holder 
for a pen. 

Pence (pens), n. The plural of peimy; money 
iu general. 

That eternal want of feme 
Which vexes public men I ennyson. 

Fencel (pen'sel), n. [Contr, of penncwwc/.] 
Same as Pennoneel. 

Penchant (pftft-shafi), n. [Fr., from pencher, 
to incline.] Strong inclination; decided 
taste ; liking ; bias; as, to have a penchant 
for art. Eclec. Rev. 

Penchute (pen'shut), n. [Pen (perhaps for 
Fr. pente, a slope), and Fr. chute, a fall.] A 
trough conducting the water from the race 
to the water-wheel. E. H. Knight. 

Pencil (pen'sil). n. [0, Fr. pvneel. Mod. Fr. pin- 
ceau, a hair-pencil, a brush; from L pentce/- 
lus, a brush, dim. of penis, a tail; L.L. pinsel- 
his. The modem sense and f omi of pencil has 
been Influenced by the L. pentia, a feather.] 
1. A small delicate brush used by painters 
for laying on their pigments. The hairs 
employed in the manufacture of pencils ai e 
chiefly those of the camel, badger, sable, 
mink, fitch, goat, and the bristles of hogs ; 
and the art of making them requires that 
these hairs shall be tied up in cylindrical 
bundles so nicely arranged that all their 
naturally fine points shall be in one direc- 
tion, and that the cenferal one shall project 
the farthest, and the others in succession 
shall recede, so that the whole shall form a 
smooth cone, the apex of which is a sharp 
point. 

(The poetry) of Dante is picturesque indeed be- 
yond any that ever was written. Its effect approacties 
to that produced by the pencil and the chisel. 

Macaulay. 


2. An instrument for marking, drawing, or 
writing, formed of graphite, coloured chalk, 
or the like, and pointed at the end ; or a 
thin strip of such substance inclosed in a 
^linder of soft wood or in a metal case.— 
Slate pe^icil, a small rounded stick of slate, 
for writing on slates.— 3. Capacity of de- 
scribing; style. 

His descriptions are vivid and animated; circum- 
stantial, but not to feebleness; his characters are 
drawn with a strong penal. Hallani 

4. In optics, an aggregate or collection of 
rays of light which converge to or diverge 
from the same point. In geom. a peyicil of 
lines is a number of lines which meet in one 
point. 

Pencil (pen'sil), v.t. pret. pp. pencilled; 
ppr. pencillmg. To paint or draw; to write 
or mark with a pencil. ‘ Where nature pen- 
cils butterflies on tlow’rs ’ W Harte. 
Pencilledl (pen'sild), p and a. 1. Painted, 
drawn, or marked with a pencil. ‘PencilVd 
pensiveness and colour’d sorrow.’ Shak.— 
2. Radiated; liavlnj? pencils of rays. — 

5. Marked with fine lines, as if with a pen- 
cil ; delicately marked ; said of certain 
flowers, as the pansy, of feathers, &c. 

Pencraft (penkraft), n. 1. Penmanship; 
chirogi aphy. — 2 Authorship ; the art of com- 
posing or writing. C. Reade. 

Pen -cutter (pen'kut-6r), n. One who or 
tliat which cuts or makes pens. 

Pend (pend), n. In Scotland, an arched 
or covered entrance or passage through a. 
block of buildings into a lane or open area. 
Pend (pend), 11 . An Eastern name for oil- 
cake; penock. 

Pendant (pen'dant), n. [Fr, pendant, hang- 
ing, what hangs, a fellow or counterpart, 
from jiendrc, L. pendeo, to hang, which, with 
the allied pendo, to weigh, appears in a 
number of English words, such as pensile, 
depend, impend, expend, compensation, com- 
pendium, &c.] 1. Anything hanging down 
by way of ornament, as a piece of Jewelry 
hanging at the ear, an ear-ring, a locket 
or other ornament hanging from a neck- 
lace or watch-chain. —2. Naut. (a) a flag 
borne at the mast-head of certain ships. 
They are of two kinds — the long pen- 
dant and the broad pendant. The former 
is a very long, narrow, tapering flag, and in 
the royal navy is borne of two colours, one 
white, with a red cross on the part next tho 
mast ; the other blue, with a red cross on a 
white ground in the part next the mast. 
The white pendant Is borne at the mast- 
head of all her majesty’s ships in commis- 
sion when not otherwise distinguished by 
a flag or broad pendant. The blue pendant 
is worn at the mast-head of all armed ves- 
sels in the employ of the government of a 
British colony. The broad pendant or bur- 
gee is a flag tapering slightly, and of a 
swallow-tail shape at the fly. It is white, 
with the red St. George’s cross, and is flown 
only by a commodore or the senior ofiicer 
of a B(iuadron to distinguish his ship. If 
used by a commodore of the first class it is 
flown at the maintop-gallant mast-head. 
Otherwise it is flown at the foretop-gallant 
mast-head, (b) A strop of rope fitted at one 
end to a masi-head or elsewhere, with a 
hook, thimble, or block at the other end 
for n brace to reeve through or to attach a 
tackle to. The rudder-pendant is a rope 
made fast to the rudder by a chain, to 
prevent the loss of the rudder when un- 
shipped.— 3. An apparatus handng from a 
roof or celling for giving light by gas, gen- 
erally branched 
and ornamented. 

4 One of two pic- 
tures, statues, or 
groups of sculp- 
ture which, from 
their similarity 
of subject, size, 
£ 0 ^, <fec., can be 
placed together 
with due regard 
to symmetry — 

5. An appendix 
or addition. ‘This 
work and its ptfn- 
dant the Tales 
and Popular Fic- 
tions ' KeighUey. 

6. t A pendulum. 
Sir K. Digby.— 

7. In arcA. a hang- 
ing ornament 

used in the vaults and timber roofs of Gothic 
architecture, more particularly in late Gothic 



Pendant, Crosby Hall, London. 
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work. In the vaulted roofs pendants are 
formed of stone and generally riohly sculp- 
tured, and In timber work they are of wood 
variously de- 
corated with 
carving. [In 
this sense 
written also 
Pendent ] — 
Pendant post, 
(a) in a medi- 
eval principal roof- 
truss, a short post 
placed against the 
wall, having its 1 o wer 
end supported on a 
corbel or capital, and 
its upper supporting the 
tie-beam or hammer-beam. 
(6) The support of an arch 
across the angles of a 
square. 

Pendencet (pen'densV n 
[L. peixdem, hanging, from 
pcndeo, to hang. ] Slope ; 
hang; inclination. ‘A grace- 
ful /ice of slopeness.’ 
Wotton. 

Pendency (pen'den-si), n. 
[See above.] 1 State of 
p, Pendant P<»st suspended; an im- 

ter'’ cKS: penJngor ha.,^,g. Jiouet. 
Northamptonshire. 2. The state of being un- 
decided ; state of being in 
continuance; as, to wait during the pe7i- 
dency of a suit or petition. AyUffe. 
Pendent (pen'dent), a [L. peiuiem, pen- 
dentis, hanging, from pendeo, to hang. See 
PENDANT ] 1. Hanging; suspended; pendu- 
lous. ‘ With ribands pendent, flaring 'bout 
her head.* Shak.—2. Jutting over; over- 
hanging; projecting; as, & pendent rock.— 
Pendent leaf, in hot a leaf directed down- 
wards. 

Pendent (pen'dent), n. See Pendant. 
Pendente ute (pen-den'te li'te). [L.] Pend- 
ing the suit or action 

Pendentive (pen-den'tiv), n. [Fr. pendentif , 
from L. pendeo, to hang. ] In arch the 
portion of a dome-shapea vault which de- 
scends into a corner of an angular building 
when a ceiling of this kind is placed over a 
straight-sided area; in Gothic architecture, 
the portion of a groined ceiling springing 
Jfrom one pillar or impost, and l)ouri<led by 
the ridges or apices of the longitudinal and 
transverse vaults. In ceilings of this kind, 
as will be seen from the cut, the ribs of the 




Pendentive Roof, Salisbury Cathedral. 
a a a, Pendcntives. 

vaults become united at the impost of each 
pendentive. — Pendentive bracketing, the 
coved bracketing springing from the wall of 
a rectangular area in an upward direction 
so as to form the horizontal plane into a 
conwlete circle or ellipse. — Pendentive 
eroMing, the timber work for sustaining the 
lath and plaster in pendentives. 
Poilddlltly (pen^dent-li), adv. In a pendent 
or projecting manner. 

PdndiOdt (pen'dis), n. 1. A sloping roof; a 
jpentice.— 2. A pent-house. Fairfax. 
PBndidto (pen'di-klX n. [From L. pendeo, to 
hang down.] 1. A pendant; an appendage. 
2. [Scotch.] (a) A small piece of ground, 
either depending on a larger farm or lei 
separately by the owner* a croft. (&) One 
church dependent on another, (c) An inferior 
member of certain trades incorporations. 
Pexuiloler (pen'dl-kl6rt, n. One who culti- 
vates a pendicle or croft; an inferior or small 
tenant [Scotch.] 


Peiullllg (pend'ingX P- and a. [L. pendeo, 
to hang.] Depending; remaining unde- 
cided; not terminated; as, a pending suit. 

Pending (pend'ing), prep. For the time of 
the conlinuance of; dui^; as, pen<2tfiy the 
suit; pending the negotiation. 


lU tenant still remained in 
commencement of active ' 


session, pending the 
ling operations. 

Dtckens. 





Pendragon (pen-dra'gon), n. [W. pen, a 
head, and dragon, a leader.] A chief leader; 
a generalissimo; a chief king. The title was 
anciently conferred on British chiefs in 
times of great danger, when they were in- 
vested with dictatorial power. ‘ The dread 
pendragon, Britain's king of kings.' Ten- 
nyson. 

Pendragonsliip (pen-dra'gon-shlp), n. 'The 
state, condition, or power of a pendragon. 
Tennyson. 

Pendro (pen'drO), n. A disease In sheep. 
Pendule (pen'dul), n. A pendulum. Evelyn. 
PendulOBltyt (pen-dfi-los'i-ti), n. The state 
of being pendulous; hanging; suspension 
Sir T. Browne. 

Pendulous ( pen'dti-lus ), a. [L. pendulus, 
from pendeo, to hang.] 1. Supported from a 
flxed point above; nanging so as to swing 
freely; loosely pendent; hanging; swinging. 

‘ The penduloue skirts of these aeri^ cur- 
tains ’ De Quincey.~1A Swinging from one 
side to another ; doubtful ; wavering. ‘ A 
jpenduloxts state of mind ’ A tterbury. 
FendtllousuesB ( pen ' du - lus-nes ), 7i. The 
state of being pendulous, or hanging and 
swinging. 

Pendulum (pen'du-lum),n. [Lit. what hangs 
down, from L. pendulxts, hanging down, 
from pendeo, to 
hang. See Pen- 
DANT.] A body 
so suspended 
from a flxed 
point as to 
move to and 
fro by the al- 
ternate action 
of gravity and 
momentum. 

The time occu- 
pied by each _ 

oscillation or 

swing is counted from the time of the descent 
of the pendulum from the highest point on 
one side till it attains the highest point on 
tlie opposite side. The point A, about which 
the pendulum A B moves, is called the point 
of suspension or cetitre qf rmtion, the line 
CD, parallel to the horizon, is the axis of 
oscillation, and the arc BBB is called the 
arc of vibration. Pendulums receive ditfer- 
ent denominations, according to the mate- 
rials of which they are composed, or the 
purposes they are intended to answer. A 
single weight attached by a string, &c. , is 
called a simple pendulum; but the com- 
mon clock pendulum usually consists of a 
rod of metal or wood, suspended so as to 
move freely about the point of suspension, 
and having a flat circular piece of brass or 
other heavy material called a bob attached 
to its lower end. The metal rod, however, 
is subject to variations in length in con- 
sequence of changes of temperature, and 
as the accuracy of the pendulum consid- 
ered as a regulating power depends upon 
its always maintaining the same len^h, 
various contrivances, under the name of 
comperisatum pendulums, tiBye been adopted 
in order to counteract the effects of changes 
of temperature. These take particular 
names, according to their forms and mate- 
rials, as the gridiron pendtUurn, the mercu- 
rial pendulum, the lever pendulum, Ac. 
The gridiron pendulum Is composed of any 
odd number of rods, so connected that the 
expansion or contraction of the one set of 
them is counteracted by that of the other. 
The mercurial pendulum consists of one rod 
with a vessel containing mercury at the 
lower end, so adjusted In quantity that 
whatever alterations take place in the 
length of the pendulum, the centre of oscil- 
lation remains the same, the mercury as- 
cending when the rod descends, and vice 
versa. The pendulum is of great import- 
ance as the regulating power of clocks. Our 
clocks are nothing more than pendulums, 
with wheel -work attached to register the 
number of vibrations, and with a weight or 
spring having force enough to counteract 
retarding effects of friction and the resist- 
ance of the air, and when the pendulum is so 
adjusted as to beat or-vlbraie 60 x 60= 8600 


times in an hour, it is called a seconds pen 
dulum. The length of such a pendulum In 
the latitude of London, and at the level of 
the sea, is inches 
nearly, or more 
accurately 39*1898 
inches; but as the 
force of gravity di- 
minishes towards 
the equator and in- 
creases towards the 
poles, owing to the 
figure of the earth, 
the seconds pendu- 
lum must be short- 
ened in lower lati- 
tudes and length- 
ened in higher. The 
length of a pendu- 
lum is the distance 
between the point 
of suspension and 
the centre of oscilla- 
tion. (.See Centre.) 
Besides its use as a 
regulator of clocks, 
the pendulum is ap- 
plied to determine 
the relative force of 
gravity at different places, and also to de- 
termine the exact figure of the earth. 
Penelan (pe-ni'an),a. Of or pertaining to the 
river Peneius, which runs through the Vale 
of Tempe in 'Thessaly. ‘The long divine 
Peneian pass.* Tennyson. 

Penelope (pe-nel'6-pe), n. A genus of gal- 
linaceous birds inhabiting the New World. 
P. cristata (the guan) is found in a wild 
state in Guiana and Brazil, and resembles 
the curassows both in appearance and 
habits. Its length is about SO inches, the 
tail measuring 13 or 14 inches. Tlie upper 
parts of the body are dusky black or bronze, 
glossed with green, a black stripe passing 
from the under part of the bill backwards 
and surrounding the ear ; the fore part of 
the neck and breast are spotted with white, 
and the belly, legs, lower part of the back, 
and tail-covers, are reddish. 

Penetrability (pen'e-tra-bil"i-ti), n Sus- 
ceptibility of being penetrated, or of being 
entered or passed through by another body. 

‘ There being no mean hotyr^en penetrability 
and impenetrability ' Cheyne. 

Penetrable (I^en'e-tra-bl), a. [Fr. phiHra- 
hie, L penetrabUis. See PENETRATE. ] 1 Cap- 
able of being penetrated, entered, or pierced 
by another body. 

Let him try (for that's allowed) thy dart, 

And pierce his only penetrable part Dryden. 

2. Susceptible of moral or intellectual im- 
pression. 

I am not made of stone, 

But penetrable to your kind entreaties. Shah. 

PenetrablenesB (pen'e-tra-bl-nes), n. State 
of being penetrable; penetrability 
Penetrably (pen'e-tra-bli), adv. In a pene- 
trable manner; so as to be penetrable. 
Penetrant (pen'e-tral), n. [L. penetralia, 
interior. ] Interior parts. Harvey 
Penetralia (pen'e-tra"ll-a), n. pi. [L. , from 
j>enetralis, penetrating, internal. See PENE- 
TRATE.] 1. The interior parts of anything; 
specifically, the inner parts of a building, as 
a temple or palace; a sanctuary, especially 
the sanctuary of the Penates. — 2 Hidden 
thln^; secrets. 

Penetrance (pen'e-trans), n. Same as Pene-- 
trancy. 

Penetrancy (pen'e-tran-si), n. [L. pene- 
trans.] The Quality of being penetrant; 
power of entering or piercing. 

The subtility, activity, and penetrancy of its efflu- 
via no obstacie can stop or repel, but they will make 
their way through all bodies. Ray. 

Penetrant (pen'e-trant), a. Having the 
power to penetrate or pierce ; making way 
inwards; subtle. ‘Food . . . subtilized and 
rendered so fluid and penetranV Ray. 

‘ Penetrant and powerful arguments.’ Boyle. 
Penetrate (pen'e-trat^ v.t. pret. & pp. pene- 
trated; ppr. penetrating. [L. penetro, pene- 
traturn, to penetrate ; root pen, expressing 
the Idea of entering, whence L. penitus, In- 
ward, penetralia, inward parts, Penates, 
Ac.] 1. To enter or pierce; to make way 
into the interior of; as, a sword or dart 
petietrates the body; oil penetraUs wood.— 
2. To pass into or affect the mind of ; to 
cause to feel ; to make sensible ; to touch : 
as, I am penetrated with a lively sense oi 
your generosity, ‘ Could penetrate her un- 
compassionate sire. ’ Shak. —8. To pierce into 
by the intellect; to arrive at the inner eon- 
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tents or meaning of: to understand ; as, to 
penBtmte the meaning or design of any> 
thing. 

JPettem.te (pen^e-tr&t), v.i. 1. To enter into 
or pierce anything ; to pass ; to make way. 
‘Bom where heaven’s Influence scarce can 
penetrate.' Pope.~2. To see into something 
intellectually. 

Penetrating (pen'e-trat-ing), p. and a. 

1. Having the power of entering or piercing 
another body ; sharp ; subtle ; as, oil is a 
penetrating substance.— 2. Acute; discern- 
ing; quick to understand; as, a penetrating 
mind. ‘Men of the largest sense, of the 
most penetrating insight. ' Craik. 

Penetratlnglp (pen'e-trat-ing-li), adv. 
In a penetrating manner; piercingly; dis- 
cerningly; acutely. Wright. 

Penetration (pen-e-tra'shon), n. 1 . The act 
of penetrating or entering a body; the entry 
of one solid body into another by means of 
force.— 2. A seeing into something obscure 
or difficult ; as, a penetration into the diffi- 
culties of algebra. Watts. Discernment; 
mental acuteness; sagacity; as, a man of 
great or nice penetration. Sterne.— 
Acuteness, ssigacity, sagaciousness, sharp- 
ness, discernment, discrimination. 
Penetrative (pen'e-trat-iv), a. i. Piercing; 
sharp; subtle. 

Let not air be too gross nor too penetrative. 

IVotton. 

2. Acute; sagacious; discerning. ‘ Peyietra- 
tive wisdom.' Swift— 3. Having the power 
to affect or impress the mind. ‘ Penetrative 
shame.’ S/ia/r 

PenetratlveneSB (pen'e-trat-iv-nes), n. The 
quality of being penetrative. 

Pen-fish (pen'fish), n. Same as Calatnary. 
Penfold (pen'fdld), n. Same as Pi'nfold. 
Penguin (peu'gwm), n. [Also spelled pin- 
guin, and probably a corruption of penwing 
orpinwing, provincial terms for the pinion 
or outer joint of the wing of a fowl, so that 
^e name meant originally a bird that had 
undergone the operation of pinioning or 
pinwinging, that is, having the outer joint 
of the wing removed, or the quills plucked 
out. Prov. E. pin-wing, is equivalent to 
pen- wing or the part of the wing that carries 
the pens or quills The name seems to have 
been originally given to the great auk from 
its rudimentary wings, being afterwards 
transferred to the penguins.] 1 A common 
name for nata- 
torial or swim- 
ming birds of 
the genus Ap- 
tenodytes, fa- 
mily Apteno- 
•dytideo or 
Sphenlscideo, 
allied to the 
auks and guil- 
lemots. The 
wings are rudi- 
mentary, des- 
titute of quill- 
feathers, and 
covered with 
a scaly skin ; 
they are use- 
less as organs 
of flight, but 
are effective 
aids in diving 
and swim- 
ming, and on 
land are often 
used in the manner of fore-legs. The legs 
are placed at the hinder extremity of the 
body, and the birds assume an erect atti- 
tude when on land; the toes are completely 
webbed. ’The body is covered with short 
close-set feathers; the neck is moderately 
long; the head small; the bill of moderate 
length; the tail short. There are many 
species, which inhabit chiefly high southern 
latitudes, congregating sometimes in col- 
onies of from 80,000 to 40,000 They lay but 
a single egg and make no nest. The young 
are considered good eating. Cuttle -fish 
and other Cephalopoda form a great part 
of their food. The king penguin {Apteno- 
dytes patagonica), shown above, is a rather 
large oird, being about 8 feet in length. — 
2. A species of West Indian fruit, whose 
sharp acid juice is sometimes put into punch 
and also converted into a kind of wine. 
Pengulnery (pen-gwln'dr-l), n. A colony 
of penguina Fitzroy. 

Pen-gun (pen'gun), n. A pop-gun. [Scotch.] 
Penholder (pen^hdld-erl, n. The stalk and 
attached appliance for holding pen-points. 



King Penguin (AptenodyUs 
patagonica). 


PenhOtUiet (penlious), n. An out-building; 
a shed; a penthouse. 

Penlbl^t a. [Fr.] 1. Industrious; pains- 
taking. Chaucer.— 2 . Painful. Lydgate. 
PenlcU (pen'l-sll), n. [L. penidUus. See 
Pencil.] A tent or pledget for wounds or 
ulcers. 

Penldllate, PenloUlated (pen-i-sil'at, pen- 
i-sil'&t-ed), a. [L. penicUlus, a Mncil or 
small brush. ] In hot having the form of a 
pencil; consisting of a bundle of short, 
compact, or close fibres. In tool, a term 
applied to a part that supports one or more 
small bundles of diverging hairs. 
PenlcHUum (pen-i-sln-um), n. [From L. 
penicUlurn, a painter’s pencil, alluding to 
the form of the filaments.] A genus of fun- 
gous plants found on decaying bodies and 
in fluids in a state of acetifleation. P. glau- 
euin is the ultimate state both of the vine- 
gar-plant, the flocculent filaments of which 
form a close, tough, crust-like, or leathery 
web, and also of the yeaBt-|)lant, called in 
its first stage Torula cerevisiof. 

Peninsula (pe-nin'su-la), n. [L. pene, al- 
most, and insula, an island ] A portion of 
land almost surrounded by water, and con- 
nected with the mainland by a narrow neck 
or isthmus. This term when preceded by 
the definite article is frequently applied to 
Spain and Portugal. 

Peninsular (pe-nin'su-lSr), a. In the form 
or state of a peninsula; pertaining to a pen- 
insula: inhabiting a peninsula.— -jPemVwwtor 
war, the contest which was maintained in 
the beginning of the present century in 
Spain and Portugal by the British and 
native forces against the French. 
Penlnsulate (pe-nin'sii-lat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
pen insulated; ppr. penhisulating. To en- 
compass almost with water; to form into a 
peninsula. 

South River peftinsulates Castle Hill farm, and at 
high tides surrounds it Bentlry 

Penis (pe'nis), n. [L. ] The male organ of 
generation. 

Penlston (pen'i-ston), n. Same as Penni- 
stune. 

Penitence (pen'i-tens), n. [Fr j>^nitence, 
from L. poenitentia, frompoeniteo, to repent, 
frouipoena, punishment.retribution; whence 
pain, penal, punish. Penance is a different 
form of the same word ] The state of being 
penitent; sorrow for the commission of sin 
or offences; repentance; contrition. 

Ry iienitcnce the Eternal’s wrath’s appeased. SJuiik, 

Sn’N Repentance, contrition, compunction, 
remorse. 

Penltencert (pen'i-ten-sSr), n. A priest 
who enjoins penance in extraordinary cases. 
Chaucer. 

Penitencyt (pen'I-ten-si), n. Penitence. 
Penitent (pen'i-tent), a. [L. painitsns, re- 
penting, repentant. See PENITENCE ] 1. Suf- 
fering pain or sorrow of heart on account of 
sins, crimes, or offences; contrite; sincerely 
affected by a sense of guilt, and resolving 
on ajuentlnient of life. 

The proud he tam’d, the ^intent he cheer’d, 

N or to rebuke the rich onender fear’d. 

Dryden. 

2. t Doing penance; suffering. Shak. 

But we, that know what ’tis to fast and pr^, 

Are penitent for your default to-day. Shak, 

Penitent (pen'i-tent), n. l. One who repents 
of sin ; one sorrowful on account of his trans- 
gressions. ‘ITl play the p«?uegnL’ Shak.- 
2. One under church censure, but admitted 
to penance. Stillinajleet—S. One under the 
direction of a coniesaor.— Penitents is an 
appellation given to certain fraternities in 
Catholic countries, distinguished by their 
habits and employed in charitable acts — 
Order of Penitents, a relidous order estab- 
lished by one Bernard of Marseilles, about 
the year 1272, for the reception of reformed 
courtesans. The Congregation of Penitents 
at Paris was founded with a similar view. 
Penitential (pen-l-ten'shal), a. peniten- 
tial. See Penitent.] Pertaining to, pro- 
ceeding from, or expressing penitence or 
contrition of heart ; as, penitential sorrow 
or tear^.— Penitential psalms, the psalms 
numbered vi., xxxii., xxxviii, li., cii., exxx., 
cxliii. of the authorized version of the Bible, 
or vi., xxxi., xxxvii., 1., ci, cxxix., exUi. of 
the Vulgate. 

Penitential (pen-l-ten‘shal), n. 1. In the 
R. Cath. Ch. a book containing the rules 
which relate to penance and the reconcilia- 
tion of penitents.— 2. t A vagabond who has 
been subjected to the punishment of whip- 
ping. Hudibras, 


PenltenUaUy (pen-i-ten^shal-li), adv. In a 
penitential or contrite manner. 
Penitentiary (pen-i-ten'sha-ri), a. 1. Re- 
lating to penance, or to the rules and mea- 
sures of penance.— 2. Expressive of contri- 
tion or penitence; as, a penitentiary letter. 
Penltentlarv (pen-i-ten'sha-rl), n. l. One 
that prescribes the rules and measures of 
penance. Bacon; Ayliffe.—2. A penitent; 
one that does penance. ‘To forsake the 
world and turn penitentiaries.' Ham- 
mond.— 3. At the court of Rome, an office 
in which are examined and delivered out 
the secret bulls, graces, or dispensations re- 
lating to cases of conscience, confession, 
Ac.— 4. An officer in some Roman Catholic 
cathedrals, vested witli power from the 
bishop to absolve in cases reserved to him. 
The pope has a grand penitentiary, who is 
a cardinal and is chief of the other peniten- 
tiaries. — 6, In monastic establishments, a 
small building in which a penitent con- 
fined himself. The term was also applied 
to that part of a church to which penitents 
were admitted during divine service.— 6. An 
institution for the reformation of prosti- 
tutes.— 7. A house of correction in which 
offenders are confined for punishment and 
reformation and compelled to labour. 
Penltentlai^sllip (pen-l-ten'sha-ri-ship), n. 
The office of a penitentiary. 

Penitently (pen'i-tent-li), ctdtj. In a peni- 
tent manner ; with penitence ; with repent- 
ance, sorrow, or contrition for sin. Shak; 
Bp. Hall 

Penk (penk), n. A minnow. Iz. Walton. 
Penknife (pen'nif), u. A small pocket-knife, 
so called from its former use in making and 
mending quill-pens. 

Penman (pen'man). n. pi. Penmen (pen'- 
men). 1. A man who professes or teaches 
the art of writing. —2 One who writes a good 
hand ; a calligrapher. — 3. An author ; a 
writer ; as, the sacred penmen. ‘ The wn- 
men of them, not prophets, but evangelists.’ 
South. 

Penmansliip (pen'man-ship), n. 1. The use 
of the pen m writing ; the art of writing.— 
2. Manner of wilting ; as, good or bad pen- 
rnanshiv. 

Pennacnedit (pen-nashto, a. [Fr. pennacM, 
panacM, variegated, from panache, a plume 
of feathers, from L. penna, a feather.] Di- 
versified with natural stripes of various 
colours, as a flower. 

Carefully protect from violent rain yout pennached 
tuhps, covering them wuh matrasses. £ve(yfi. 

Pennaget (pen'aj), n. [From L. penrm, a 
feather.] Plumage. Holland. 

Pennal (pen'nal), n. [Lit a pen-case, from 
L. penna, a pen.] A name formerly given 
to the freshmen of the Protestant univer- 
sities of Germany who were the fags of the 
elder students or schorists. 

Pennallsm (pen'nal-izm), n. A system of 
fagging once practised by the elder students 
on the freshmen in German Protestant uni- 
versities. Pennalism was abolished in the 
latter end of the seventeenth century. 
Pen-name ( pen ' n&m L n. A name assumed 
by an author who wishes to conceal his real 
name; a nom de plume. Bayard Taylor. 
Pennant (pen'ant), n. [Corrupted from pen- 
dant, a flag; or same as pennon, Fr. pennon, 
a small flag, with a redundant f, as in tyrant. ] 

1. A small flag; a pennon; specifically, a 
long narrow piece of bunting carried at the 
mast-head of a ship of war. See Pendant. 

2. Naut a tackle for hoisting goods on board 
a ship. 

Pennate, Pennated (pen At, penAt-ed). a. 
[L. pennatus, winged, from penna, a fea- 
ther.] In hot. same as Pinnate. 

Pennatiila (pen-nat'u-la), n. [Mod. L pen- 
natula, a little pen, from penna, a feather, 
a pen.] A genus of coilenterates, family 
Pennatulidee, and order Alcyoiiaria, having 
a calcareous axis or stem, with a double set 
of branches extending in the same plane 
from both sides, like the vane of a quill ; 
the sea-pens. These animals float in the 
waters of the sea or root in the sand. 
PezuiatulldSS (pen-na-tu'Il-de), n. pi. A fa- 
mily of Coelenterata, class Actinozoa, and 
order Alcyonaria, of which the sea-pen (Pen- 
natula) is the type. 

Pennet (pen), n. [See Pen.] A feather. 
Spenser. 

Penner (penAr), n. 1, A writer.— 2. A pen- 
case. [Local] 

Pemilform (pen'i-form), a. [L. penna., a 
feather or quill, and forma, form. ] Having 
the form of a quill or feather; resembling 
a feather In form ; in anat. a term applied 
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to muscles in which the fibres pass obliquely 
outwards on either side from a tondinous 
centre. 

Pexudgerous (pe-nij'^r-us), a. [L. pemia, a 
feather, aiK^ero, to bear.] Bearing feathers 
or quills. Kirby. 

PennllesB (pemni-les}, a. [From penny. 1 
Moneyless; destitute of money; poor. ‘ Hun- 
gering, pennt7cM, and far from home.' Cow- 
per. 

PennllessneBS (pen'ni-les-nesX n. The state 
of being penniless or wjtJiout money. 
Pennlnerved (pen'i-n6rvd), a. [L. penna, 
a feather, and E nerved. ] In hot. a term ap- 
plied to leaves with a midrib branched on 
either side. 

Pennistone (pen'ni-ston), n [From the vil- 
lage of Penistone in Yorkshire.] A coarse 
woollen stuff or frieze 

Pennon t (pen'on), u A pinion. ‘Flutter- 
ing his pennons vain.’ Milton 
Pennon (pen'on), n [Fr. pennon, a pennon, 
which Littr^ and Brachet derive from L. 
penna, a feather, a plume, a wing, and in 
late Latin, a pen ] A small pointed flag or 
streamer formerly carried by knights at- 
tached to their spear or lance, and gener- 
idly bearing a badge or device; a pennant. 
Pennonoel, Pennoncelle (pen'on-sei), n. 
(Dim. of pennon.] A small pennon; a little 
flag to ornament a lance or spear. 

Penny (pen'ni), n pi Pennies or Pence 
(pen'niz, pens) Pennies denotes the num- 
ber of coins; pence the amount of pennies 
in value. [A Sax. penig, pening, a penny, 
a silver coin, a pound wei^t; a word which 
appears to have been borrowed into the 
Teutonic languages at a very early date, and 
considered by Pott and others to be pro- 
bably of same origin as pawn, a pledge or 
earnest of a bargain: D. penning, Dan penge, 
a coin, money; Icel penningr, a coin, a 
part of an ounce; 0 H.O. pending, G. pfen- 
nig.] 1. A bronze (formerly copper) coin, 
of which there are 12 in the stiilling and 
240 in the pound sterling. It is the radical 
denomination from whicdi our coins are num- 
bered, the halfpenny and farthing being 
fractions of a penny. In Scotland the value 
of the old penny was only sterling, the 
pound being equal to 20d. sterling.— 2. An 
msigniflcant coin or value; a small sum. ‘I 
will not lend thee a penny ’ Shah. —3. Money 
in general; as, a cheap pennyworth. ‘What 
penny hath Rome bome,whatmen provided ’ 
Shak. Often in such phrases as to turn an 
honest penny, to make a little gain honestly. 

Be sure to tut^i the penny Dryden 


In the phrases six-penny, eigkt-nenny, ten- 
penny nails, nails of such sizes tnat a thou- 
sand will weigh six, eight, or ten pounds, 
penny retains its old meaning of pound 
weight. See Nail, in meaning 2. 

Penny-a-liner (pen'ni-a-lin-6r), n. A term 
of contempt for those who furnish matter 
for public Journals at a penny a line, or 
some such small price The penny-a-liners 
pr^are paragraphs on their own account, 
and sell copies of the same paragraph to as 
manyjoumalsaswill purchase them. Hence, 
any poor writer for hire. 

Peuxiy-creBB (pen'ni-kres), n. A cruciferous 
British plant of the genus Thlaspi, the T. 
arvense, called also MiUiridate Mustard, it 
CTOWS to the height of from 10 to 12 inches, 
has bright CTeen oblong leaves, which are 
toothed, and at the base arrow-shaped; the 
slender stems bear numerous minute white 
flowers, which are succeeded by very large 
orbicular pouches, rendering the plant con- 
spicuous. It occurs as a weed in cornfields. 

Penny-dog (pen'ni-dog), n. A kind of shark 
common on the south coast of Britain ; the 
tope. 

Penny-flEltliert (pen'ni-fa-TH6r), n. A par- 
simonions or penurious person ; a niggard. 
Sir T. More. 

Pexmy-gaff (pen'nl-gaf x n. A theatre of a 
very low class, for admission to which a 
penny or some such low sum is charged. 

Penny-graSB ( pen 'ni- gras), n. A plant, 
pennyroyal (which see). 

Penn^O^ (pen'ni-roi-aix n. A British 
plant of the ^nus Mentha, the M. Pulegium, 
a trailing ]nant, vidth small smooth, ovate 
leaves. Its odour is less pungent than that 
of the other species, but it is used for the 
same purposes. The North American pen- 
nyroyal is the Hedeoma pvlegioides. 

Fanny -wedding (pen'ni-wed-ing), n. A 
wedding where the guests contrinute to- 
ward the expenses of the wedding entertain- 
mimt, and frequently towards the house- 
hold onttt of the wedded pair. ‘ A sort of 


penny-wedding . . . where all men contrl- 
Dute to the young folk’s maintenance.' Sir 
W. Scott. 

Pennyweight (pen'ni-wat),n. A troy weight 
containing 24 grains, each grain being equal 
in weight to a grain of wheat from the mid- 
dle of the ear, well dried. It was anciently 
the weight of a silver penny, whence the 
name. Twenty pennyweights make an 
ounce troy. 

Penny-wise (pen'ni-wlz), a. Saving small 
suras at the haz^d of larger; niggai'dly on 
unimportant occasions: generally used in the 
full phrase ^penny-wise and pound-foolish.’ 

Be not pettuy-uise: riches have wings and fly away 
of themselves. Baion 

Peimyworth (pen'ni-w6rth), n 1. As much 
as isDought fora penny.— 2. Any purchase; 
anything bought or sold for money; a bar- 
gain. ‘Though the pennyworth on his side 
be the worst.^ Shak. 

Though in purchase of church lands men have 
usually tlie pennyworths, yet they have not 

always the best t»argams South. 

8. A good bargain ; something advantage- 
ously purchased, or for less than It is worth. 
4. A small quantity. 

My friendship I distribute in pennyworths to those 
about me. Siinff 

Penock (pen'ok). n. A name given to oil- 
cake in the East. Called also Pend. 
Penological (p6-no-loJ'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to penology; pertaining to public punish- 
ment. 

Penology (pe-nol'o-ji ), n. [Gr. poine, L. 
poena, retribution, punishment, and logon, 
discourse.] The science which treats of 
public punishments, as they respect the 
public and the sufferer. 

Penon,^ A pennon. Chaucer. 

Penrack (pen'rak), n A rack for holding 
pens when not in use. 

Pens,! n. pi. Pence; pennies Chaucer 
Pensa,! n. [L ] A wey of cheese, suit, &c,, 
equal to 250 lbs 

Pensativet (pen'sa-tiv), a. Same as Pensive. 
Shelton 

Pensell,! n. See Pencel. Chaucer. 
Penslble t (pen'sl-bl), a. Capable of being 
weighed; pensile. Bacon. 

Pensifehead;! n. Pensiveness. Chaucer. 
Pensil (pen'sil), n. A pencel (which see). 

Penstls and pennons wide were flung, 

To heaven the Border sU^an rung, 

‘ St. Mary for the young Butcleuch 1 ’ 

Sir ir Scott 

Pensile (pen'sll), a [L pensilis, from pen- 
deo, to hang ] Hanging; suspended: hang- 
ing and swaying ; pendulous. ‘ 'J'he bell 
when it is pensife. ’ Bacon ‘The long, pc n- 
sile branches of the birches.’ Ilowitt. 
PensilenesB (peu'sil-nes), n. The state of 
being pensile or hanging. ‘ The pensileness 
of the earth.’ Bason 

PensiUtyt (pen-sil'i-ti). n. The state of 
hanging loosely; pensileness. Bacon. 
Pension (pen' shon), [Fr pension, iTova 
L. pensio, pensimiis, a paying, a payment, 
from pe7ido, pensum, to weigh, to pay 
(whence expend, &c. ), allied to pendeo, to 
hang (whence pendent, &c ).] 1. A stated 
allowance to a person in consideration of 
past services ; periodical payment made to 
a person retired from service on account 
of age, disability, or the like ; especially, a 
yearly sum granted by government to retired 
public officers, to soldiers or sailors who 
have served a certain number of years or 
have been wounded, to the families of sol- 
diers or sailors killed, to meritorious authors, 
artists, and the like. 

'Tis no matter if I do halt ; I have the wars for my 
colour, and my pension shall seem the more reason- 
able. Shah. 

2 A certain sum of money paid to a clergy- 
man in lieu of tithe.— 8. An annual payment 
made by each member of the inns of court 
to the houses. —4. An assembly of the mem- 
bers of Gray’s Inn to consult about the 
affairs of the society.— 6. A boarding-house 
or boarding-school, esiiecially on the Conti- 
nent: in this sense pronounced pafi-se-oh, 
the terra being French.— fl.t Payment; a 
sum paid. 

Pension (pen'shon), v. t. To grant a pension 
to; as, to pension soldiers; to pension an old 
servant. 

Pensionary (pen'shon-a-ri), a. l. Main- 
tained by a pension; receiving a pension. 
‘Pensionary spies.’ Donne —2 Consisting 
in a pension; of the nature of a pension; as, 
a pensionary provision for maintenance. 
PMlBlonary (pen'shon-a-ri), n. l. A person 
who receives a pension from government 
1^ past services, or a yearly allowance from 


some prince, company, or individual; a 
pensioner.— 2. One of the chief magistrates 
of towns in Holland.— pensionary, 
the first minister of the United Provinces 
of Holland under the old republican govern- 
ment. 

PenBioner (pen'shon-Cr), n. l. One in receipt 
of a pension ; one to whom an annual sum 
of money is paid by government in consi- 
deration of past services.— 2. One who re- 
ceives an annual allowance for certain 
services.— 3. A dependant on the bounty of 
another; a dependant in general. ‘ Dreams, 
the fickle pe7isioners of Morpheus’ train.' 
MUt07i. ‘Voor pensioner on the bounties 
of an hour.’ Young.— A. In the University 
of Cambridge, one who pays for his com- 
mons out of his own income ; the same as 
a commoner at Oxford.— 6 One of an hon- 
ourable band of gentlemen who attend on 
the sovereign of England on state occasions, 
and receive a pension or an annual allow- 
ance of £160 and two horses. This band 
was instituted by Henry VII. This band 
is now called the Honourable Body of Gen- 
tlemen-at-arms. 

Pension - writ (pen'shon-rit), n. In law, a 
process formerly issued against a member 
of an inn of court when he was in arrear for 
pensions, commons, or other duties. See 

PENSION 

Pensive (pen'sl v), a. [Fr. p&nsif, from penser, 
to think or reflect, from L. pe7iso, to weigh, 
to consider, a freq. from pendo, to weijm-] 

1 Thoughtful, employed m serious thought 
or reflection ; given to earnest musing: it 
often implies some degree of anxiety, depres- 
sion, or gloom of mind; thoughtful and 
somewhat melancholy. 

Now, brother of Clarence, how like you our choice, 
That you stand pensive, as half malcontent T Shah. 
Anxious cares the pensive nymph oppress'd. Pope. 

2 Expressing thoughtfulness with sadness ; 

as.jxj/mtJC pensive strains. Prior. 

Pensivedt ( pen's! vd), a 'J'h ought on or 
brooded over. ‘ Pensived and subdued de- 
sires ’ Shak. 

Pensively ( pen'sl v-li ), adv. In a pensive 
manner; with thoughtfulness; with serious- 
ness or some degree of melancholy. 

Penslveness (pen'siv-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being pensive ; gloomy thought- 
fulnoss; melancholy; seriousness from de- 
pressed spirits ‘ Cold despaii*, and gnaw- 
ing pensiveness ’ Herbert. 

Pen-slides (pen'slldz), n.pl. An instrument 
used by surveyors, &c., for drawing maps 
and plans. 

Penstock (pen'stok), n. [Pen, an inclosure, 
and stock.] 1. A trough, tube, or conduit of 
boards, used cliiefly for conducting the 
water of a mill-pond to a wheel, for empty- 
ing a pond or the like, and furnished with a 
flood-gate which may be shut or opened at 
pleasure. —2. The sluice by whicli the water 
supplying a water-wheel is regulated in the 
immediate vicinity of the wheel - 3. The 
barrel of a pump in which the piston plays, 
and through which the water passes up. 

Pensy, PenBle (pen'sl), a. [Fr pensif. See 
Pensive. ] Proud and conceited ; spruce. 
[Scotch ] 

Pent (pent), pp. of pen. Penned or shut up ; 
closely conflned. 

Here in the body pent. 

Absent from him I roam y antes Montgomery. 

Pent Greek patriotism slumbered for centuries till 
it blazed out grandly m the Liberation war of 1821-5. 

Prqf. Blackte. 

PentacapBulax (pen-ta-kap'sfi-l^r), a. [Gr. 
pente, flve, and E. capsular. ] In hot. haidng 
five capsules or seed-vessels. 
PentacerotldSB (pen'ta-8e-rot"i-d6), n. pi. 
[Gr pente, five, keras, keratos, a horn, and 
eidos, likeness.] A family of star-flshea 
characterized by a body supported by round- 
ish or elongated pieces, covered with a 
smooth or granular skin, pierced with mi- 
nute pores between the tubercles. 

Pentachord ( pen'ta-kord ), n. [Gr. penta- 
chordos, five-stringed, from pente, five, and 
chords, a string, a chord ] 1. An ancient 
Greek instrument of music with flve strings. 
2. An order or system of five sounds. 
Pentacle (pen'ta-kl), n. [L.L. pentaculum, 
from Or. five.] A figure consisting 

of five straight lines crossing and Joined so 
as to form a five-pointed star. It was a 
symbol among the Gnostics, and was em- 
ployed with superstitious Import by the as- 
trologers and mystics of thejmiddle ages. 

They have their chrystals, I do know, ami rings. 
And virgin-parchment, and their dead men’s sculls. 
Their ravens' wings, their lights, and pentacles. 
With characters. B. yonson. 
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Peilta0O000UB(peii-ta<kok'iis),a. [Qv.pente, 
Are, and L. ooocwt, a berry.] lu hot. having 
or containing five naina or seeda, or having 
five united celU with one seed hi each. 
Pentaorlnlte (pen-tak'rin-It), n. An echino- 
derm of the genus Pentacrinus. 
PentaorlnuB (pen-tak'rin-us), n. [Gr. pmte, 
five, and krinon, a Illy. ] A genua of echino- 
derms, comprehending those In which the 
animal consists of a jointed flexible column 
fixed at the base, and supporting on its free 
extremity a concave or spherical disc or 
body, terminating in five dichotomizing 
jointed cylindrical arms. Most of the spe- 
cies are extinct. Fossil pentacrinites abound 
in all strata from the Silurian to the present 
day. There are two species that still exist: 
rentacrinus caput Medusce, found at the 
bottom of deep seas in the West Indies; and 
Pentacrinus europceus, found on the coast 
of Ireland attached to different kinds of 
Sertularia and Flustraceee. The rosy feather- 
stars (Comatula) belong to this group, which 
is now named Criiioidea 
PentaorostlC (pen-ta-kros'tik), a [Gr. pente, 
five, and E. acrostic J Containing five acros- 
tics of the same name. 

Pentacrostic (pen-ta-kros'tik), n. A set of 
verses so disposed as to contain five acrostics 
of the same name, there being five divisions 
In each verse. 

Pentad (pen^tad), n. [Gr penUis, the num- 
ber five. ] In chern, an element one atom of 
which will combine with five atoms of a 
monad. 

Pentadactyl, Pentadactylous (pen-ta- 
dak'til, pen-ta-dak'til-us), a. [Or pente, 
five, and daktylos, finger.] Having five fin- 
gers or toes, or five parts or appendages re- 
sembling fingers or toes. 

Pentadesma (pen-ta-des'ma), n. [Gr pente, 
five, and desina, a bond, a fetter, the stamens 
forming five bundles. ] The generic name 
of a large glabrous tree found in Sierra 
Leone, called the butter-and-tallow tree, on 
account of a fatty substance which is ob- 
tained from it It has an ovate fleshy fruit 
about the size of a citron, and its stamens 
are collected into five parcels, whence its 
botanical name. It has leathery leaves and 
large red terminal solitary flowers. P. buty- 
racea is the only species. It belongs to the 
nat. order Guttiferoj. 

Pentafld (pen'ta-fld), a. [Gr. mnte, five, and 
L. findo, fidi, to split ] In hot cleft or di- 
vided into five 

Pentaglot (pen'ta-glot), n. [Gr. pente, five, 
and fjlotta, a tongue ] A work in five dif- 
ferent languages. 

Pentagon (pen'ta-gon), n. 

[Gr pente, five, and gonia, a 
corner.] 1. Inr/eom. afigure 
of five sides and five angles; 
if the sides and angles be 
equal it is a regular pen- 
tagon ; otherwise, irregu- 
lar. —2. In /ort a fort with five bastions. 
Pentagonal (pen-tag'on-al), a Having five 
comers or angles. 

Fentagonally (pen-tag'ou-al-li), adv. With 
five angles. 

Pentagonous (pen-tag'on-us), a. Same as 
Pentagonal. 

Penta^am ( pen'ta-gram ), n. [Gr. pente, 
five, and gramm?., a line, from grapho, to 
write.] A pentaclo (which see). ‘Some 
figui-e like a wizard’s pentagram.' Teivny- 
8(m. 

Pentagraph (pen'ta-graf), n. See Panto- 
graph. 

Pentagraphic, Pentagraphlcal (pen-ta- 
graflk, pen-ta-graf'ik-ol), a. See Panto- 
graphic. 

Pentagyn (pen'ta-jin), n. [Gr. pente, five, 
and gyn^, a female.] In hot. a plant having 
five styles. Pentagyns (L. pentagynia) form 
an order in the fifth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth classes in the Linneeau sys- 
tem, containing those plants that have five 
pistils. 

Pentagimian (pen-ta-jin'l-an), a. Same as 
Pentagynous. 

Pentai^OUB (pen-taj'ln-us), a. In bot hav- 
ing five styles. 

Pontahedral, FentahedrouB (pen-ta-h$^- 
dral, pen-ta-hd^drus), a. Having five equal 
sides. 

Pentahedrical (pen-ta-hed'rlk-al), a. Pen- 
tahedral. [Bare.] 

Pentahedron (pen-ta-h6'dron),n. [Ov. pente, 
five, and hedra, a side or base.] A figure 
having five equal sides. 

Pentanexahedral (pen-ta-heks''a-hS^'dral), 
a. [Gr. pente, five, hex, six, and hedra, a 




Pentaniera— cyantpes. 
It, Tarsus magnified. 


base, a side.] In crystal, exhibiting five 
ranges of faces one above another, each range 
containing six faces. 

Fentail (pen't&l), n. A somewhat rat-like 
animal inhabiting Borneo, so called from 
the character of its tail. See Ptiloobr- 

CU8. 

Pentamera (pen-tam'dr-^, n. pi [Gr. pente, 
five, and tneros, a part.] One of the primary 
sections into 
which coleop- 
terous insects 
are divided by 
Latreille, in- 
cluding those 
which have 
five joints on 
the tarsus of 
each leg This 
number is not 
constant. The 
section is the 
largest of the 
Coleoptera, i, 
and includes 
the carnivor- 
ous forms. 

Peutameran (pen-tam'6r-anl, n. A coleop- 
terous insect belonging to the section Pen- 
tamera. 

Pentamerous (pen-tam'6r-U8), a. l. Pertain- 
ing to the Pentamera.— 2. In hot having five 
parts. 

Pentameter (pen-tam'et-6r), n. [Gr. pente, 
five, and metron, measure.] In pros, a verse 
of five feet; a variety of verse belonging 
more especially to Greek and Latin poetry. 
The two first feet may be either dactyls or 
spondees; the tliird is always a spondee, 
and the two last anapests. A pentameter 
verse, subjoined to a hexameter, constitutes 
what is called the elegiac measure. 

Pentameter (pen-tam'et-6r), a. Having five 
metrical feet; as, a. pentameter veree. 

Pentamyron (pen-tam'i-ron),w. [Gr. pente, 
five, and rnyron, ointment.] In med. an 
ancient ointment composed of five ingredi- 
ents, said to have been storax, mastic, wax, 
opobalsum, and nard ointment. Dunglison 

Pentander (pen-tan'd6r), n. A plant of the 
class Pentandria. 

Pentandria(pen-tan'dri-ab7i pi [Gr pente, 
five, and aner, andros, a man, a male.] The 



fifth class of plants in the Linnaean systera, 
consisting of hermaphrodite plants having 
five stamens with distinct filaments not con- 
nected with the pistil. 

Pentandrlan (pen-tan'dri-an), a. Same as 
Pentandrous. 

PentandroUB (pen-tan'drus), a. In bot per- 
taining to the Pentandria ; having five sta- 
mens with distinct filaments not connected 
with the pistil. 

Pentanglet ( pent'ang-gl ), n. [Gr. pente, 
five, and E. angle.'\ A pentagon. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Pentangular (pen-tang'gQ-16r),a. [Qr.pente, 
five, ana E. angular.] Having five comers 
or angles. 

PentapetalouB (pen-ta-pet'a-lus), a. (Ur. 
pente, five, and petalon, a petal.] In bot 
having five petals. 

Pentapliarmacon (pen-ta-fkr'ma-kon), n. 
[Gr. pente, five, ana pharmakon, a drug.] 
In med. any medicine composed of five m- 
gredients. Dunglison. 

Pentaphylloldal (pen'ta-fll-lold"al), a. [Gr. 
pente, five, phyllon, a leaf, and eidos, re- 
semblance. ] In bot appearingto have five 
leaves: resembling five leaves. The Placenta? 


are all ornamented with a pentaphyUoidal 
flower. 

PentaphyllouB (pen-taf'il-us), a. [Gr. 
pente, five, and j^yllon, a leaf. 1 In bot 
having five leaves. 

Pentapody (pen-tap'o-di), n. [Gr. pente, 
five, and pous, podos, a foot] In pros, a 
measure or series of five feet. 

Pentaptote (pent'ap-t6t), n. [Gr. pente, five, 
and ptotos, fallen, declmed. from piptd, to 
fall] In gra7n. a noun having five cases. 
Pentaptych (pent'ap-tik), n. [Gr, pe?iU, 
five, and ptycM, a fold, a leaf.] An altar- 
piece consisting of a central portion and 
double-folding wings on each side. Fairholt 
Pentarchy (pen'tkr-k(), n. [Gr. pente, five, 
ami archi, rule. ] A government in the 
hands of five persons. 

PentasepalOUB (pen-ta-sepal-us), a. [Gr. 
■pent.e, five, and E. sepal] In hot having five 
sepals. 

PentaBpaBt (pen'ta-spost), n. [Gr. pente, 
five, and spaO, to draw.] An engine with 
five pulleys. Johnson. 

Pentaspermous (pen-ta-spSr'mus), a. [Gr. 
pente, five, and sperma, a seed.] In bot con- 
taining five seeds. 

PeutaBtlCh (pen'ta-stik), n. [Gr. pente, 
five, and etichos, a verse, ] A composition 
consisting of five verses. 

PentaBtyle (pen'ta-stll), n. and a. [Qr.pente, 
five, and stylos, a column. ] In arch, an edi- 
fice having five columns in front; having 
five columns. 

Pentateuch (pen'ta-tukl n. [Gr, pente, 
five, and teuchos, a book or composition.] 
The first five books of the Old Testament. 
Pentateuohal (pen-ta-tu'kal), a. Belating 
to the Pentateuch. 

Pentavalent (oent'a-va-lont), a. [Gr. pente, 
five, and L. valens, valentis, ppr. of valeo, to 
be able, to be of value,] In chein. a term 
applied to an element or compound radicle 
which enters Into combination with a monad 
element or group in the proportion of 1 
atom to 6 Thus in the case of phosphoric 
pentachloride (PCls) phosphorus is said to 
be pentavalent because 1 atom of phospho- 
rus unites with 6 atoms of chlorine. 
Penteconter (pen'te-kon-t6r), n. [Gr. pen- 
tekon toros (tutus), from pen fMonta, fifty.] A 
Grecian ship of burden with fifty oars. 
PentecOBt ^en'te-kost), n. [Gr. pentikosti 
(hernera), the fiftieth (day), from pentikonta, 
fifty, from pente, five.] 1. A solemn festival of 
the Jews, so called because celebrated on the 
fiftieth day after the sixteenth of Nisau, which 
was the second day of the passover. It was 
called the feast of weeks, because it was cele- 
brated seven weeks after the passover. It was 
instituted to oblige the people to repair to 
the temple of the Lord, there to acknowledge 
his absolute dominion over the country, and 
offer him the first-fruits of their harvests ; 
also that they might call to mind and give 
thanks to God for tlie law which he had given 
them at Sinai on the fiftieth day from their 
departure from Egypt.— 2. Whitsunday, a 
solemn feast of the Christian church, which, 
reckoning inclusively, is fifty days after Eas- 
ter. It is held in commemoration of the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit on the apostles. 
Acts ii. 

PentecOBtal (pen-tS-kos'tal), a. Pertaining 
to Pentecost or Whitsuntide. 

PenteooBtal (pen-te-kos'tal), n. An oblation 
formerly made by parishioners to the parish 
priest at the feast of Pentecost, and some- 
times by inferior churches to the mother 
church. 

PenteoOBter (pen't6-ko8-t6r}, n. [Gr. petUe- 
koster, from pentikonta, fifty, from pente, 
five. ] A commander of fifty men in ancient 
Greece. Mit/ord. 

PenteoOBtyB (pen'te-kos-tis), n. [Gr. See 
Pentkcostkr.] In ancient Greece, a body 
of fifty soldiers. MitJ'ord. 

Pente^raph (pen't€-graf), n. Same as Pan- 

PentSIlc, Pentellcan (pen-tel'ik, pen-tel'- 
ik-an), a. Pertaining to or obtained from 
Mount Pentelicus, near Athens; a term 
applied to a variety of marble resemblitag 
Parian, but denser and finer grained. The 
Parthenon, Propylteum, the Hippodronie, 
and other Athenian monuments were built 
of It, and fljie specimens of it may ^ 
among the Elgin collection in the British 
Museum. ^ 

Penthouse (pent'hous), n. [Corrupted rrean 
pentice (which see).] 1. A shed stanch^ 
aslope from the main wall or building. The 
penthouse under which Lorenzo desired ns 
to make a stand.’ Shak.—2. Anything re- 
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sembling a penthouse or occupying the 
same relative position with regard to some- 
thing else. ‘Under the penmotue of his 
eye.' Sir W. Scott. Sometimes used ad- 
Jectively. ‘ My penthouse eyebrows, and my 
shaggy beard.' Dryden. 

Pontlce (pen'tls), n. [Fr. appentis, a pent- 
house— ap (for L. ad, to), and pente, a slop- 
ing, from L. pendeo, to hang, as vente, sale, 
from vendo, to sell] A sloping roof; a pent- 
house. 

Pentile (pen'tn), n. A tile for covering the 
sloping part of a roof. Oftener called a 
Pantus. 

Pantremite (pen'trem-lt), n. A genus of 
fossil echinoderms, of the order Blastoidea, 
most abundant in the car- 
boniferous rocks. 

Pent -roof (pent'rOf), n. 

In arch, a roof formed like 
an inclined plane, the slope 
being all on one side. Call- 
ed also a Shed-roof. Pent roof. 

Pen-trough (pen'tron, n. 

The trough m which the penstock of a 
water-wheel is placed. 

Penult (pfi'nult), n. [L. penultimm—pene, 
almost, and ultirnus, last.] The last syllable 
of a word except one. 

Penultlma(pfi-nul'ti-ma), n Same as Penult. 
Penultimate (p^-nul'ti-mat), a The last 
but one : a term applied to the last syllable 
of a word except one, the last but two being 
termed the ante-penultimate. 

Penultimate (pe-nul'ti-m&t), n. The last 
syllable but one of a word. See PENULT. 
Penumbra (pe-num'bra), n. [L. pene, 
almost, and umbra, shade. ] 1. The partial 
sliadow between the full light and the total 
shadow caused by an opaque body inter- 
cepting the light from a luminous body. 
All points within the penumbra are excluded 
from the view of some portion of the lumi- 
nous body, and are thus partially shaded 
by the opaque body; while all points within 
the umbra, or total shadow, are completely 




Umbra and Penumbra. 

excluded from view of the luminoiis body. 
The cut shows the phenomena of the umbra 
and penumbra in the case of a luminous 
body situated between two opaque bodies, 
one smaller, the other larger tnan itself 
The subject is of importance in the con- 
sideration of eclipses. In a partial eclipse of 
the sun, as long as any part of the same is 
visible, the parties observing are in the 
penumbra; when the eclipse is total, in the 
umbra. — 2. In painting, the boundary of 
shade and light, where the one blends ^th 
the other, the gradation being almost im- 
perceptible. 

Imumbral (p6-num'bral), a. Pertaining to 
or resembling a penumbra. 

Penurious (^-nu^rl-us), a. 1. Pertaining to 
penury; characterized by penury; niggard; 
scanty; not bountiful or liberal. 

I ever held a scanty and penurtous justice to par- 
take of the nature of a wrong. Burkt. 

2. Excessively saving or sparing in the use 
of money ; parsimonious to a fault ; sordid ; 
as, a penurious man ‘ A penurious niggard 
of his wealth.’ JHiiton —S yn. Parsimonious, 
close, covetous, miserly, niggardly, sordid. 
Penurlously (pe-nU'rl-us-ll), adv. in a 
penurious or parsimonious manner; with 
scanty supply. B. Jmson. 

Pttnurlouiness (pe-nu'ri-us-nes), n. 1. The 
state or quality of being penurious ; parsi- 
mony ; a sordid disposition to save money. 
2. Scantiness; nlmardly or scanty supply. 
Penunr (pen'fl-ri), n. [Fr. ptinurie, L. pen- 
uria, nrom root seen also in Or. penia, pov- 
erty, peina, hunger, penis, a poor person, 
penomai, to toll for daily bread, to be poor 
or needy. ] 1. Want of property ; indigence : 
extreme poverty. ‘ Age, ache, penury, and 
imprisonment.’ Shak. ‘Penury/ of thought' 
Landor. 

All innocent they were exposed to hardship and 
penury. Sprat. 

2.1 Parsimoniousness ; miserliness. Jer. 
Taylor. 


Penwoman (pen'wp-man), n. A female 
A^ter ; an authoress. ‘ Hard work is not 
fit for a penwoman . ' J ohnson. 

Peon (pdon), n. [Fr. pion, a pawn at chess, 
a foot-soldier; 8p. peon, a foot-soldier, a 
day-labourer, a pedestrian, from L. pes, 
pedis, the foot] 1. In Hindustan, a foot- 
soldier armed with sword and target; a 
native constable.— 2. In Spanish America, 
a day-labourer; a farmer of Spanish descent; 
a debtor held in a sort of servitude to work 
out his debt; a serf.— 3. In cAcs«, a piece re- 
presenting a footman; a pawn. 

Peonage (pe'on-aj), n. [Sp. peonaje. See 
Peo]^ a form of servitude existing in 
Mexico after its conquest by the Spaniards. 
Peonlsm (p§'on-izm), n. The state or con- 
dition of a peon ; peonage D. Webster. 
Peony (pd'6-ni), n. [L. poeonia ; (Ir. paionia, 
from pai6n, Apollo, who used this nower to 
cure the wounds of the gods.] A plant and 
flower of the genus Paeonla. See PJSONIA. 
People (pe'pl), n. [Q.F. peple, puple, Ac., 
O.hT pople, pueple, Moa.Ir. peuple, from 
L. populus, people. Tlie combination eo, 
so very common in Anglo-Saxon, is rare in 
modern English. Ben Jonson said, ‘It is 
found but In three words in our tongue, 
yeoman, people, jeopardy ; which were truer 
mitten yiman,piple,jepardy.'] 1. The body 
of persons who compose a community, tribe, 
race or nation; a community; a body social ; 
as, the English people ; the people of Ixindon. 
[In this sense it admits the plural form 
peoples.] 

To him shall the gathering of Xht people be. 

Gen. xlix. lo ; 

The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare i 
their meat In the siimn>er. Prov. xxx. 25. 

Thou must prophesy again before many peoples 
Kcv. XII 

The French character is now, as It was centuries 
ago, contrasted In sundry respects with the characters 
of neighbouring peoples. //. Spencer 

- The people, (ot) the uneducated or vulgar; 
the rabble Waller, (b) The commonalty, 
as distinct from men of rank ; the populace. 

‘ Censorious darling of the people ' Shak. 

Myself shall mount the rostrum in his favour. 

And strive to gain his pardon from ihe people 
Addtson. 

2. Persons; any persons indefinitely; men; as, 
people may say what theyplease ; anumberof 
country people were there ‘ If these be good 
people.’ Shak ‘ Hath done well in pco/^le’« 
eyes ' Shak. 

People were tempted to lend by great premiums .ind 
large interest. Sn>\f( 

3. With possessives, those who are closely 
connected with a person, as attendants, 
domestics, or followers, sometimes rela- 
tives, ancestors. 

People (pe'pl), v.t. pret. A pp peopled; ppr. 
peopling. [See the noun.] To stock with 
people or inhabitants; to populate. ‘ Had 
peopled else this isle.' Shak. 


He would not be alone who all things can. 

But peopled heaven with angels, earth with man 
Dryden 

Peor (p§'or), n. [Heb.] The idol of the 
Moabites. Called Baal-peor. Josh. xxii. 17. 

Pepastlc (pe-paa'tik), n. [Gr. pepainO, to 
concoct or mature.] In med. a medicine 
used to promote proper suppuration and 
granulation in woun^ not healed by the 
first intention, and in ulcers. 

Peper.t n. Pepper. 

Peperlne, Pep«llno(pep'e-rin,pep-e-r6'n6), 
n. [It pepertno, irompepe, pevere, L. piper, 
pepper ] A light porous species of volcanic 
rock, formed, like tufa, by the cementing 
together of sand, scoriae, cinders, Ac. : so 
called in allusion to the small peppercom- 
Uke fragments of which it Is composed. 
Page. 

Peple,t n. People. Chaucer. 

PcmllB (peplisln. [Gr., purslane.] A genus 
or creeping plants, nat. order Lythracese. 
P. Portula, or water purslane, is a British 
plant, growing in watery places, especially 
such as become dry in summer. 

PepllBllyt a. Vulgar. Chaucer. 

PeplUB (peplus), n. [L. peplus, Gr. peplos.] 
In anc. costume, a large full upper robe 
worn especially by Greek women. 

Pepo (pe'pfi), n. [L. , a large species of melon. 1 
A Dotanlcal term used to express that kind 
of fruit of which the gourd is the type. It 
is a one-celled many-seeded Inferior fruit, 
with parietal placentfe and a pulpy interior. 

Pepptf (pep'pirt, n. [A. Sax. pipor, peppor, 
from L. (Jr. piperi, peperi: a worn of 
Oriental origin.] A plant and its fruit be- 
longing to the genus Piper, the nat. order 
Piperacen. The species are numerous, and 
are almost strictly confined within the limits 


of the tropics, being extremely common 
in tropical America and the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The berry or fruit of the pepper 
plant has an 
aromatic, ex- 
tremely hot, 
pungent taste, 
and is used in 
seasoning, Ac. 
The same pro- 
perties per- 
vade the whole 
of the plants 
themselves in 
a greater or 
less degree. 
Several kinds 
of pepper are 
met with in 
commerce. 
Black pepper i% 
the fruit of P. 
nigrum ( the 
pepper plant). 
Black pepper {Piper nigrwn). a perennial 
climbing shrub, 
with jointed stems, broadly ovate leaves, and 
slender flower-spikes, cultivated extensively 
in India, Siam, the West Indian Islands, Ac. 
It requires the support of other trees, to 
which it readily adheres The fruit is pro- 
duced in long small clusters of from twenty 
to fifty grains; when ripe it is of a bright red 
colour, but becomes nearly black when dried. 
The black pepper of Malabar is usually reck- 
oned the best. White pepper is made by 
blanching the finest grains of the common 
black pepper, and freeing them from the 
outer rind It is milder than the other, hut it 
is not much used in this country. Tlie cubebs 
of the shops is the produce of P. Cubeba. 
The best sort comes from the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. The Guinea or African 
cubebs is the produce of P. Clusii Long 
pepper is the produce of P. longum, a native 




Long Pepper (Piper Ionium). 

of Java, Malabar, and Bengal The fruit 1 b 
gathered while green, and dried in the sun. 
Betel, an acrid stimulating substance much 
used for chewing by the Malays, is the pro- 
duce of P. BeUe.— Jamaica pepper. See 
Pimento.— G uinea pepper, cherry pepper, 
bell pepper, and Cayenne pepper are the pro- 
duce of different species or Capsicum. -Bird- 
pepper, a plant of the genus Capsicum, C. 
frutescens —Goat^epper, another species of 
Capsicum, the C. haccatum.— Pepper Saxi- 
frage, the Silaus pratensis.— To talce pepper 
in the nose, to take offence; to be angry. 

Pepper (pep'p^r), v t. 1 . To spriukle with 
pepper ; to make pungent.— 2. To pelt with 
shot or missiles; to cover with numerous 
sores.— 8. To drub thoroughly; to finish; to 
give a person his quietus, ‘I am peppered, 
I warrant, for this world.’ Shak. 

Pepper-box (pep'p^r-boks), n. A small box 
witn a perforated Ud, used for sprinkling 
pulverized pepper on food. ‘He cannot 
creep into a halfpenny purse, nor into a 
pejyper-box.’ Shak. 

Pepper-brand (pep'p6r-brand), n. A kind 
of blight or mildew that affects com; bunt 
(which see). 

Pepper-oaJce (pep'p^r-kak), n. A kind of 
spiced cake or ^ngerbread. 

Peppercorn (pep'^r-korn), n. 1 . The berry 
or miit of the pepper plant. Henoe— 2. A 
small particle; an insignificant quantity; 
something of inconsiderable value. 

An I have not forgotten what the inside of a church 
is made of, I am a ^yptrcorti, ShaJk, 

While they live the courtly laureat pays 
His quit-rent ode, ln.\a ^/ envr n of praise. Cotv/ter. 

—Peppercorn rent, a nominal rent. 
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Pmper-dQlM (pep'pdr duU), n. In Scotland, 
tnename given to a seaweed ‘ ' 


Laurencia, L, pinTiatiJida. 


1 of the genus 


Laurtncia pinnatifida, distingnished for Its pun- 
gency, and hence called pepptr-dulse. Is eaten in 
Scotland. L%ndUy. 

Pepperer (pep'p6r-6r), n. l. An old name 
for a grocer from his dealing in pepper. 
Stowe. — 2. A person of a hot, peppery tem- 
^r; one of an ardent, impetuous disposition. 
Dickens. [Colloq. or humorous.] 
Pepper-glngerl)read(pep-p6r-jin'j6r-bred), 
n. Hot-spiced gingerbread. Shak. 
Pepper-grass (^i?p6r-gra8), n. i. A plant 
of the genus Pilulana, the P. glohuHfera.— 
2. Same as Pepperwort. 

Pepperldge (pep'p6r-lj), n. See Piperidob. 
Peppering (pep'p6r-ing), a. Hot; pungent; 
angry. 

I sent him a pfpperttti^ letter . . . nor ever will 
have anything to say to him till he begs my pardon. 

Swift. 

Peppermint (pep'per-mint), w. [Pepper 
ana mint; G. pfeffertnunze.] 1. A plant of 
the genus Mentha, the M. piperita. It has 
a more penetrating smell than any of the 
other mints; a strong pungent taste, glow- 
ing like pepper, and followed by a sense of 
coolness. It is much employed in medicine 
for several purposes ; the volatile oil is an 
antispasmooic.— 2. A liquor distilled from 
the plant. 

Peppermint-tree (pep'p6r-mint-tr6), n. The 
^calyptus piperita, & native of New South 
Wales. 

Pepper-moth (pep'p6r-mothl, n. A common 
species of moth of the genus Biston, so called 
from its wings being marked with small ir- 
regular dots like grains of pepper. 
PepMmel t (pep'p6r-nen, n. A lump or 
swdling. ‘ A peppernel in his head, as big 
as a pullet’s egg ^ Beau, tfe FI. 

Pepper-pot (pep'p6r-pot), n. 1. A much- 
esteemed West Indian dish, the principal 
ingredient of which is cassareep, with flesh 
or dried fish and vegetables, chiefly the un- 
ripe pods of the ochro, and chillies. See 
Cassareep —-2. A pepper-box.-— 3. A plant of 
the genus Capsicum. 

Pepper-sauce (pep'p6r-8as), n. A condiment 
made by steeping red peppers in vinegar. 
Pepper-tree (pep'ii^r-tre), n. A plant of 
the genus Vitis 

Pepper-water (pep'p6r-wft-t6r), n. A liquor 
prepared from powdered black pepper, used 
in microscopical observations. 

PepMrwort (pep'p6r-w6rt), n. A plant 
of the genus Lepidium, one species of which 
(L. sativum), the common garden cress, is 
cultivated for the table. 

Peppery (pep'pOr-i), a. 1 Having the quali- 
ties of pepper. -—2. Choleric; irritable. 
Pepsin, Pepslne (pep'sin), 7i. [Gr. pepto, to 
digest. ] A peculiar animal principle secreted 
by the stomach; the active principle or di- 
gestive ferment of gastric juice. A prepara- 
tion has become an article of pharmacy 
under the name of pepsin. It is obtained 
by drying the glandular layer of a pig’s or 
calf's stomach at low temperatures 
Peptic (pep'tik), a. [Gr. peptikos, from pept6, 
to digest.] 1. Promoting digestion; relating 
to digestion; dietetic; as, peptic precepts.— 
2. Able to digest; possessing good powers of 
digestion. ‘Living pabulum, tolerably nu- 
tritive for a mind as yet so peptic ' Carlyle. 
Peptic (pep'tik), n. A medicine which pro- 
motes digestion. 

Peptics (pep'tiks), n. 1. The science or doc- 
trine of digestion.— 2. As a plural, the diges- 
tive organs. 

But tho’ the port surpasses praise. 

My nerves have dealt with stiffer. 

Is there some magic in the place? 

Or do my ptpttcs differ. Ttnnyson. 

Per (p6r). A Latin preposition, denoting 
through, by, by means of , for, passing through, 
or over the whole extent, occurring as a pre- 
fix in many English words, and also used se- 
parately in certain phrases. As a prefix, in 
English, it retains generallv more or less of 
its origi nal signification, and often intensifies 
the meaning of through into thormahly or 
completely. Thus, in chem. a peromde is a 
substance containing an unusual or thorough 
quantity of oxygen, a maximum of oxygen ; 
as distinguished from protoxide, or a sub- 
stance combined with oxygen in the first 
degree. In some cases it seems to be the 
analogue of the English for and German ver, 
as in perjure, to /(wnwear, perfidy, &c. Per 
is used separately for hy, by the instrumen- 
tality of; as, per bearer, by the bearer; and 
also to sigulry /or each; as, a shilling per 
day, a shilling fo ‘ ‘ 


for each day. — Per annum, 


by the year; in each year; annually.— Per 
capita, in law, by the head or poll, applied 
to succession when two or more persons 
have equal right.— Per centum, by the hun- 
dred ; commonly abbreviated to per cent— 
Per curiam, in law, by the court. —Per diem, 
by the day; in each day; daily.— Per my et 
per tout, in law, by the half and by all, ap- 
plied to occupancy in joint-tenancy.— Per 
pats, in law, by the country, that is, by a jury. 
—Per pares, in law, by one’s equals or peers. 
—Per saltum, by a leap: without interme- 
diate steps.— Per «e, by himself, herself, or 
itself; abstractly.— Per stirpes, in law, by 
families; applied to succession when divided 
among branches of representatives accord- 
ing to the shares which belonged to their 
respective ancestors. 

Peraett (p6r-akt'),i;.f. [L. perago, to lead or 
conduct through.] To perform; to practise. 

In certain sports called Floralia divers Insolencles 
and strange villainies were peracted. Sylvester. 

Peraoute (p6r-a-kut'), a. [L. peraoutus—per, 
through, and aeutus, sharp.] Very sharp; 
very violent. ‘ Peracute fevers. ‘ Harvey. 
Peradventure (pdr-ad-ven'tilr), adv. [Per 
and adventure, Fr. par aventure. ] Per- 
chance; perhaps; it may be. ‘ If peradven- 
ture he speak against me.' Sheu. Some- 
times used as a noun=doubt; question. 

Though men’s persons ought not to be hated, yet 
vrithout all peradventure their practices justly may. 

South. 

Peragratet (p6r'a-grat), v.t. pret & pp. pera- 
grated; ppr. peragrating. [L. peragro—per, 
through, over, and ager, a field.] To travel 
over or through; to wander over; to ramble 
through. 

Peragratlont (pfer-a-gra'shon), n. The act 
of peragrating or passing through any space. 

A month of perasrahon is the time of the moon’s 
revolution from any part of the zodiack, unto the 
same again. Sir T Browne. 

Peranum (per'a-man), n. A fesin obtained 
from a species of Moronobea. See Hog-gum. 
Perambulate (p6r-Rm'bu-lat),i‘.t. pret. &pp. 
peramhuXated; ppr. perainbulating. [L. per- 
ambulo—per, and ambulo, to walk.] 1. To 
walk through or over.— 2. 'To survey by pass- 
ing through. SirJ. Davies.— S. To survey 
the boundaries of; as, to perambulate a 
parish 

Perambulation (p6r-ara'bu-la"shon), n. 
1. The act of perambulating, or of passing 
or wandering through or over. ‘Making 
their perambulation of the northern seas ’ 
Bacon, —2. A travelling survey or inspection. 
Howell.— Z. A district within which a person 
has the right of inspection; jurisdiction. 
‘The persons and bounds of his own peram- 
bulatitm.’ Holyday.—i. A walking through 
or over grouncf for the purpose of settling 
boundaries. A perarnbulation of a forest is 
a walking over the boundaries by justices 
or others, to fix and preserve its bounds. A 
perambulation of a parish is made by the 
minister, churchwardens, and parishioners 
once a year, in or about Ascension week, 
for the purpose of preserving the boun- 
daries. 

Perambulator (p6r-am'bfi-la-tor), n. 1. One 
who perambulates.— 2. An instrument for 
measuring distances travelled. See ODOM- 
ETER.— 3. A small carriage for a child, pro- 
pelled from behind. 

Peramelids (per-a-meTi-de), m. pi. The ban- 
dicoots, a family of Australian marsupials, 
which appear to fill the place of the hedge- 
hogs, shrew-mice, and other smallinsectivora 
of the Eastern Continent. The hind limbs 
are considerably longer than the fore limbs, 
and their progression is therefore bv a series 
of bounds. The molars are cuspidate, and 
canines are present. The fore limbs have 
really five toes each, but only the central 
three of these are well developed. The three 
functional toes are armed with long strong 
claws, with which the bandicoots burrow 
with great ease. The marsupial pouch opens, 
in some forms of the group, backwards in- 
stead of forwards. The most common 
species (Perameles nasuta), the long-nosed 
bandicoot, measures about foot from the 
tip of the snout to the origin of the tail, and 
in general appearance bears a considerable 
resemblance to a large overgrown rat. The 
name ‘bandicoot’ properly belongs to the 
great rat (Mus giganteus). See Bandi- 
coot. 

Per annum (pdr an'num). [L.] See under 

Perbend (pdrbend), n. See Perpend. 
Perea (p6rka), n. [L., a perch.] The perch, 
aLimuean genus of acanthopterygious fishes, 


of numerous species. By Cuvier and modem 
naturalists this genus is broken up into nu- 
merous genera, the name being retained for 
a few species, of which our perch Is a tjrpi* 
oal example. 

Per-oarburetted (pdr-kkrbQ-ret-ed), a. In 
chern combined with a maximum of car- 
bon. See Per. 

Percaaet (pfir-k&sO, adv. [Per and case, by 
case.] Perhaps; perchance. ‘ Though jier- 
case it will be more strong by glory and 
fame.’ Bacon. 

Peroeablet (pfiFsa-bl), a. Pierceable. Spen- 
ser. 

Poroeantt (p^Fse-ant), a. [Fr. pergant, 
sharp, piercing.] Piercing; penetrating. 
Spenser. 

Perceivable (pCr-sSv'a-blX a. [See Per- 
ceive.] 1. Perceptible ; capable of being 
perceived: capable of falling under percep- 
tion or the cognizance of the senses.— 
2. Capable of being known or understood. 

Jupiter made all things, and all thln)^ whatsoever 
exist are the works of Jupiter ; rivers and earth, and 
sea, smd heaven, and what are between these, and 
gods, and men, and all animals, whatsoever is /er- 
ceivabU either by sense or by the mind, Cudwortk. 

Peroeivably (p6r.s6v'a-bli), adv. In a per- 
ceivable manner; perceptibly. 

Percei'vauoe t (^r-sSvIms), n. Power of 
perceiving; perception. Milton. 

Perceive (p6r-s6v'^, v.t pret. <6: pp. per- 
ceived; ppr, perceiving. [Fr. peroevoir, L. 
perdpio, to take hold of, to feel, to perceive, 
to comprehend —per, and capio, to take.} 
1. To have or obtain knowledge of by the 
senses; to apprehend or take cognizance of 
by the organs of sense. (See PERCEPTION.) 
‘ Do you perceive the gastness of her eye. ' 
Shak. 

A man far off might well percerve, . . , 
The hard earth shake, and a low thunder of arras. 

Teftnystm. 


Seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching or 
feeling, are words that express the operations proper 
to each sense ; perceiving expresses that 


t express the operations proper 
tving expresses that which is 
common to them all. Reid. 

2. To apprehend by the mind without the 
intervention of the senses; to discern; to 
know; to understand. ‘But Jesus perceived 
their wickedness.’ Mat. xxii. 18. ‘Who 
perceiveth our natural arts too dull. ’ Shak. 

Till we ourselves see it with our own eyes, and 
perceive It by our own understanding, we are in the 
dark. Locke. 

8.t To see through; to have a thorough in- 
sight into. 

The king In this perceives him, how he coasts and 
hedges his own way. Shak. 

4 t To be affected by; to receive impressions 
from. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the collec- 
tion of the matter of tempests before the air below. 

Bacon. 

—See, Perceive, Observe. See under See. 
Syn. To discern, distinguish, observe, see, 
feel, know, understand. 

Percelver (p6r-B6v'6r), n. One who per- 
ceives, feels, or observes. ‘ Which estima- 
tion they have gained among weak per- 
ceivers. ’ Milton. 

Percel,t adv. By parcels or parts; partly; 
In part. Chaucer. 

Percentage (pSr-sen'taJ), n. [From the Latin 
per centum, per cent] In cow. the allow- 
ance, dutv, rate of interest, or commission 
on a hundred. 

Percept (pSr'sept), n. That which is per- 
ceived. 

-Ion (a form expressing action or an active faculty): 
•perception,' ‘conc^tion,’ ‘imagination,’ ‘deduc- 
tion.’ 'approbation.’ Some of these words express also 
the result of the action, thereby causing ambiguity 
on \et\ important questions. Hence the introduc- 
tion of the forms 'percept' ‘concept,’ ‘exhibit,’ to 
express the things perceived, conceived, or exhi- 
bited, and to save circumlocution. Prof. Bain. 

Perceptibility (p6r-sep'ti-bil"i-tl), n. The 
state or quality of being perceptible; as, the 
mrceptibility of light or colour.— 2. Percep- 
tion; power of perceiving. 

The illumination is not so bright and fulgent as to 
obscure or extinguish all perceptibility of the reason. 

Dr H. More. 

Perceptible (p6r-sep'ti-bl), a. [Fr., from L. 
perdpio, perceptus, to take up wholly, seize, 
occupy.] Capable of being perceived ; cap- 
able of coming under the cognizance of the 
senses; percmvable. ‘An entity, whether 
perceptwle or inferential, is either real or 
fictitioua’ Bentham. 

Perceptibly (^r-sep'tl-bli), adv. In a per- 
ceptible manner; visibly. 

The woman Atesyi perceptibly every week. Pope. 

Perception (pdr-sey shon), n. [L. Pfroeptio, 
percepHmis. See^RCElVE.] 1. The act of 
perceiving or of receiving impresslona by 
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the seofee; or, in a wider aenee, that act or 
process of the mind which makes ns aware of 
any fact or truth; what results in our minds 
when we perceive; cognition; oonsoiousness; 
imprehension; discernment; as, perception 
of the truth of evidence, of the difference 
between two courses of conduct, <&c. — 
2. In philos. the word has been differently 
used by different writers (as appears from 
the quotations); it is now most commonly 
applied to the gaining of knowledge by 
means of the senses; knowledge gained 
directly of extenial objects; the faculty or 
peculiar part of man’s constitution, by 
which he has knowledge through the medium 
or instrumentality of the bodily organs, or 
by which he holds communication with the 
external world, sometimes distinctively 
•called seme -perception. In this sense it 
differs from consciousness in that it takes 
cognizance only of objects without the mind 
We perceive a man, a horse, a tree; when 
we think or feel, we are conscious of our 
thoughts and emotions. 

The power of perceftion is that we call the under- 
standinff; perception, which we make the act of the 
understanding, is three sorts: i. The perception of 
ideas m oiir own minds. 2. The perception of the 
signification of signs. 3. The perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement'of any distinct ideas. 

Locke. 

Perception is that act of the mind, or rather a pas- 
sion or impression, whereby the mind becomes con- 
scious of anything; as when I feel hunger, thirst, 
cold, or heat. ll’atts. 

Perceptioei is most properly applied to the evidence 
which we have of external objects by our senses. 

Retd 


S.t Notion; idea. 

By the inventors, and their followers that would 
seem not to come too short of the perieptions of the 
leaders, they are magnified ^tr M. Hale 

PerceptiYe (p^r-sep'tiv), a. Of or relating 
to the act or power of perceiving ; having 
the faculty of perceiving ‘The perceptive 
part of the aoul.' Dr. H More. 

Perceptivity (p6r-sep-tlv'i-ti), «. The qua- 
lity 01 being perceptive; the power of per- 
ception or tMiking. 


When the body is quite wearied out, consciousness 
and perceptivity do not leave the soul A. Baxter. 


Percb fp6rch), n. [Fr perche, L. perca, Gr. 
perke, the perch, from werfcog, dark-coloured; 
80 called from its dusky colour. ] The popu- 
lar name of several species of acanthoptery- 
gious fishes of the genus Perea. They have 
powerful dorsal fins, with strong and sharp 
spinea The common perch (P. jluviaiilis) 
is to be found in clear rivers and lakes 
throughout nearly tlie whole of the temper- 
ate parts of Europe It is extremely vora- 



Perch (Petca fluviatUis), 

clous, and very tenacious of life. Its flesh 
is firm and delicate. 

Perch (p6rch), n. [Fr. perche, It pertica, 
from L pertica, a pole, a staff.] 1. A pole; 
hence, a roost for birds; also, anything on 
which they light. Hence— 2. An elevated 
seat or position. 

Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor the vantage ground 
For pleasure. Tennyson 

5. A measure of length containing 5J[ yards; 
a pole or rod, — 4. In arch, a bracket; a con- 
sole. Weale —5. In vehicles, (a) a pole con- 
necting the fore and hind gears of a spring 
carriage. (6) An elevated seat for the driver 
PerCh (p6rcn), v.i. To sit or roost; to make 
use of a perch; to light or settle on a fixed 
body, as a bird. ‘ Wrens make prey, where 
eagles dare not perch. ’ Shak 
PCf^CP^rch), v.t. To place on a fixed ob- 
ject or perch. ‘ Perch yourself as a bird on 
the top of some high steeple.’ Dr H. More. 
Pcrehance (p6r-chans'), adv. [I per, by, 
and £. chance . } Perhaps ; perad venture. 

‘ To sleep f perchance to dream. ' Shak. 
PmrOhant (i^rch'ant), n. Among sportsmen, 
a bird tied by the foot for the purpose of 
decoying other birds by its fluttering. 
Wriaht 

Pcrcoert (p^rch'dr), n. [From perch, a pole ] 
A Paris candle anciently nsea in England; 
also, a larger sort of wax candle which was 
usually set on the altar. Bailey. 

Perdier (pdrch'dr), n. One that perches; a 


bird belonging to the order of perohers or 
InsesBores. 

Parohlora^ (pdr-kldriat), n. A salt of per- 
chloric acid. 

Percihlorlo (p^r-kldriik), a. Applied to an 
acid (HCIO 4 ), a syrupy liquid obtained by 
decomposing the potassium salt by means 
of sulphuric acid It is remarkable for the 
great readiness with which it gives up 
oxygen Brought into contact with organic 
matter it is instantly decomposed, often 
with explosive violence. 

Perolipest (p^rch'post), n. A small crusta- 
ceous animal that attaches itself to tlie 
mouth of a perch. 

PercldSd (p 6 r‘ 8 i-ile), n. joi. [L. perca, Qr. 
perke, a perch, and eidos, resemblance.] A 
family of acanthopterygious fishes, of which 
tlie common perch is the type. 

Percipience, Perdplency (pSr-sip'i-ens, 
p 6 r-aip'i-en- 8 i), n. Act or power of perceiv- 
ing; state of being percipient ; perception. 

‘ My percipiency of sin and fall.’ K B. 
Browning. 

Percipient (p^r-sip'i-ent), a. [L. perdpiens, 

E pr. of percipio. See Pekceive. ] Perceiv- 
ig; having the faculty of perception 

Fasting, yet not of want 

Percipient, he 6n that mysterious steed 

Had reach’d his resting place. Southey. 

Percipient (p^r-sip'i-ent), n. One who per- 
ceives or has the faculty of perception. 
Glanville 

Perclose (P^i-Tcloz), n. [O.Fr, per close, from 
L. prefix per, and clausus, pp. of claxuio, to 
shut, end ] 1 . f Conclusion. 

By the perclose of the same verse, vagabond is un- 
derstood for such an one as travelleth in fear of re- 
vcngeincnt Raleigh. 

2. A place closed, inclosed, or secluded 

Berners.— ^.Inarch the 

raised back to a bench 7 

or seat of carved timber- 
work ; tlie parapet round 
a gallery; a screen or 1 
partition. See Parclosb 
4. In her. the lower part 
of the garter with the j ' 

buckle, &e. It is also 
called Demi-garter Perclose 

PercnopteriB(p 6 rk-nop'- 
ter-is), n. [Gr perknos, black, and pteron, 
wing] The Alpine or Egyptian vulture; 
Pharaoh’s chicken. 

Percold (pfirikoid), a [Gr. perke, perch, and 
eidos, form.] Besembliiig the perch; be- 
longing to the perch family; as, a percoui 
fish. 

Percolate (p 6 rik 6 -Iat)l, v.t. pret. & pp. per- 
colated; ppr. percolating. [L percolo—per, 
and colo, to strain; Fr couler, to flow or 
run.] To strain through; to cause to pass 
through small interstices, as a liquor; to 
filter. ‘ The evidences of fact are percolated 
through a vast period of ages.’ Sir M Hale 
Perco&te (p 6 r'k 6 -Iat), v.i. pret. & pp perco- 
lated; ppr. percolatina. To pass through 
small interstices; to filter; as, water perco- 
lates tlirough a porous stone. 

Percolation (pSr-kd-la'shon), n. The act of 
percolating; the act of straining or filtering; 
filtration ; the act of passing through small 
interstices, as liquor through felt or a porous 
stone. ‘ Percolation or transmission (which 
is commonly called straining).’ Bacon 
Percolator (p 6 r^ 6 -lat- 6 r), n. One who or 
that which filters. ‘These tissues act as 
percolators. ’ Henfrey. 

Perculaoed (pCr'kQ-last), a. In her. latticed. 
See under Lattice 

Percurrent(p 6 r-kur'ent),a. [L. through, 
and currens, running.] Bunmng through 
from top to bottom. 

Perenrsory (pdr-kdriso-ri), a. [L. percursus, 
pp. of percurro, to run through or over any- 
thing.] Cursory; running over slightly or 
in haste. 

Percuss (pSr-kus'). v.t. [L. percussm, from 
percutio ■— per, through, and quatio, to 
strike.] To strike against, so as to shake or 
give a shock to; to strike simply. Bacon. 
Percussion (pfir-kush'on), n. [L. pereussio, 
a beating, striking.] 1 , The act of percuss- 
ing, or of striking one body against another 
with some violence; forcible collision. ‘ The 
vibrations or tremors excited in the air by 
percussion' Bacon. — 2 . The state of being 
percussed; the shock produced by the colli- 
sion of bodlea— 8 . The impression or effect 
of soimd on the ear. ‘The thunder-like p«r- 
cussion of thy sounds.’ Shak. —4. In med. 
the method of eliciting sounds by striking 
the surface of the body, for the purpose of 
determining the condition of the organs 
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subjacent to the parts struck. It Is chiefly 
employed in the diagnosis of diseases of the 
lungs, heart, and abdominal organs. 
PercuBBlon-lmUet (p6r-kush'on-bul-let), n. 
A bullet containing an explosive substance. 
PeroUBBlon-oap (p6r-kush'on-kap), n. A 
small copper cap or cup containing fulmin- 
ating powder, used in a percussion-lock to 
explode gunpowder. 

PercuBBion-fuBe (p^r-kush'on-fuz), n. A 
fuse in a projectile set in action by concus- 
sion when the projectile strikes the object. 
Percufislon-guu (pdr-kush'on-gun), n. A 
gun discharged by a percussion-lock. 
PercuBBion-look (p^r-kush'on-lok), n. A 
kind of lock for a gun, in which a hammer 
strikes upon a percussion-cap placed over 
the nipple, and ignites the charge; or the 
cap may be attached to the cartridge and 
exploded by a striker without the aid of a 
nipple. 

Percussion-match (pSr-kush'on-mach), n. 
A match which is ignited by percussion. 
PercuBBlon-powder (p6r-ku8h'on-pou'd6r), 
n Detonating or fulminating powder. 
PercuBSion-stop (p^r-kush'on-stop), n. A 
pianoforte stop to the harmonium, which 
renders the touch like that of the piano- 
forte. 

Percussive (p6r-ku8'iv), a. Striking; strik- 
ing against; as, percussive force. 
Percutient (pSr-ku'shi-ent), n. [L percu- 
tiem, striking through. ] ’Tliat which strikes 
or has power to strike. Bacon. 

Perde.t same as Parde (which see). Chau- 
cer. 

Perdlcld 80 (p 6 r-dr 8 i-de),n.p^ [L aiidGr.per- 
dia, a partridge, and eidos, likeness ] The 
name of a sub-familv of Tetraoiiidie, includ- 
ing the partridges (Ferdix), francolins, and 
quails. 

Perdie.t See Parde. Spenser. 

Per diem (p6r di'emV [L.] See under PER. 
Perdlfoll (p6r'di-foil), n. [L. perdo, to lose, 
and/ofmm, aleaf.] A deciduous plant; one 
that periodically loses or drops Its leaves ; 
oiiposed to evergreen. [Rare ] 

The passion-flower of America and the jasmine of 
Malabar, which are evergreens in their native cli- 
mates, become perdi/oils when transplanted into 
Britain. y. Barton. 

Perdition (p6r-di'8hon), n. [L.L. perditio, 
from L. perdo, perditum, to destroy, to ruin.] 

1 Entire ruin; utter destruction. ’Certain 
tidings , . . importing the mere perdition 
of the Turkish fleet.' Sfiak.—2. The utter 
loss of the soul or of final happiness in a 
future state; future misery or eternal death. 
‘If we reject the truth, we seal our own 
jierdition.^ J. M. Masmi.—S.t Loss or di- 
minution. 'Sir, his deflnement suffers no 
perdition in you ’ Shak. 

Perdltlonable (p6r-di'Bhon-a-bl), a. Fitted 
for or worthy of perdition. R.Pollok [Rare.] 
Perdlz (p^r'diks), n. [L.] The generic name 
of the tnie partridges. The common part- 
ridge is P cmereus 

Perdu, Perdue (p6r'du or p6r-du'), a. [Fr. 
perdu, lost, from perdre, to lose, L perdo.] 

1 Lost to sight ; hid ; in concealment : gen- 
erally in the phrase to lie or fo he perdu.— 

2 Lost, as one abandoned; employed on des- 
perate puriioses; accustomed to desperate 
purposes or enterprises. Beau, d’ FI 

Perdu (p6r-dfi'), n. 1 One that is placed on 
tlie watch or In ambush. ‘ Another night 
would tire a perdu ’ Sir W. Davenant . — 
2 A soldier sent on a forlom hope (in French 
enfant perdu); a person in desperate case. 

Was this a face 

To be opposed against the warring winds? 

. . . to watch — poor perdu I — 

With this thin lieitnT Shak. 

PerduelUou (p6r-dQ-eIli-on), n [L. perdu- 
eUio—per, intens., and duellwn, original 
form of helium, war, from duo, two. ] In the 
civil law, treason. 

Perduloust (p6r'dfi-lus), a. [From L. perdo, 
to destroy.] Lost; thrown away. ‘Some 
wandering perdulous wishes of known im- 
possibilities.’ Bramhall. [Rare.] 
I%rdurabllltyt (p6r-dflr'a-biPl-ti), n. Dur- 
ableness. Chaucer. 

Perdurable (pdridOr-a-bl), a. [Fr., from L. 
perduro—per, intens., and duro, to last.] 
Very durable; lasting; continuing long. 

‘ Cables of perdurable toughness. ’ Shak, 
Perdurably (pepdfir-a-bli), adv. in a per- 
durable manner: lastingly. Shak. 
Perduratlon, Perduranoe (p6r-dfir-4'- 
shon, p^r-dlirians), n. Long continuance. 
Perdure (p^r-dfirO, v.i. To last for all time 
or for a very long time ; to endure or con- 
tinue long. 
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Perdy. t Pordle t (p6r-dfi')i [Corrupted 

from the Fr. par Diou, by God.] Certainly; 
rerlly; in truth. 

Perely, your doors were lock’d and you shut out. 

Pere,t v.i To appear. Chaucer. 
pere.t n. a peer; an equal. Chaucer. 
Perefl^t (p6r-e'gal), a. [Fr. per, intens., 
and igal, equal.] Equal in all respects. 
Spenser. 

Peregal t (p6i’'e-gal), n. An equal. Sir David 
Lyiidmy. 

Peregr^te (per'fi-grin-at), v. L pret. & pp. 
peregrinated; ppr peregrinating. [L. pere- 
gnnor, from peregriyius, a traveller or 
stranger, peragro, to wander— per, through, 
and ager, land, country. ] 1. To travel from 
place to place or from one country to an- 
other.— 2. To sojourn or live in a foreign 
country. Bailey. 

Peregrinate t (per'e-grin-at), a. Foreign; 
travelled; of foreign nature or mannei's. 
Shak. 

Peregrination (per'g-gri-na"8hon), ?». i. a 
travelling from one country to another ; a 
roaming or wandering about in general. 
Hammond.— 2. Abode or sojourn in foreign 
countries. 

That we do not contend to have the earth pass for 
a paradise, we reckon it only as tlie land of our J>eye- 
Xrination, and aspire after a better country 

Bentley. 

Peregrinator (per'e-gi'in-at-6r), n. A tra- 
veller into foreign countries. 

He makes himself a yreat perei^rinator to satisfy 
his curiosity or improve his knowlcdjre Cnsaubon. 

Peregrine (per 'e-grin), a [L peregrinus, 
foreign. See Peregrinate.] Foreign; not 
native. ‘ Peregrine a.n(\ preternatural heat.’ 
Bacon. [Kare.]— Peregrine falcon. See Fal- 
con. 

Peregrine (per'e-grin), n. A peregrine fal- 
con, Selden. 

Peregrinity (per-6-grin'i-ti), n [See above.] 
Strangeness; foreignness. [Rare.] 

These people . . may have somewhat of a pere- 

in their dialect, which relation has augmented 
to a different language Johnson 

PereleBS,t a. Peerless; without an equal 
Chaucer 

Perelle (pe-reP), n. A plant. See Parella. 
Peremptt (p6r-enipt'), V t. [L. peremptus, 
perimo, to kill] In laxo, to kill; to crush or 
destroy; to quash. Ayliffe. 
Pereraptiont(p6r-em'shonyn. [L peremptio, 
a destroying, killing ] A killing; a quash- 
ing; nonsuit. Aylife 

PereraptorUy (per^emp-to-ri-li), adv. In a 
peremptory manner; absolutely; positively; 
decisively; so as to preclude further debate. 

Never jiulge peremptorily on first appearances. 

ktcket7‘dson. 

Peremptoriness (per'enip-to-ri-ne8),n. The 
state or quality of being peremptory; posi- 
tiveness; absolute decision; dogmatism. 

Peremptortnec^ is of two sorts ; one, a magistcHal- 
ness in matters of opinion ; the other, a [lositiveness 
in matters of fact, Dr. H. More. 

Peremptonr (per'emp-to-ri), a [Fr fer- 
emptoire, L. peremptorius, from perimo, 
peremptus, to extinguish, destroy— per, thor- 
oughly, and emo, to take, to buy over.] 

1. Precluding debate or expostulation; ex- 
press; positive; absolute; decisive; authori- 
tative : said of things ‘ Our accept and 
peremptory answer. ’ Shak. ‘ Hearty pur- 
poses and perempfor// designs ’ Jer. Taylor. 

2. Fully resolved ; resolute ; determined : 
said of persons. 

To-morrow be in readiness to go; 

Excuse it not, for I am peremptory. Shak. 

3. Positive in opinion or judgment; dog- 
matical; as, the genuine effect of sound 
learning is to make men less peremptory in 
their determinations. -~4. In law, final; de- 
terminate ; as, a peremptory action or ex- 
ception.— Peremptory challenge, in law, a 
challenge or right of challenging a certain 
number of jurors without showing cause. - 
Peremptory day, in law, a precise time when 
a business by rule of court ought to be 
spoken to, — Peremptory defences, in Scots 
law, positive allegations which amount to a 
denial of the right of the opposite party to 
take action. — Pe remptory pleas, those which 
are founded on some matter tending to 
Impeach the right of action itself. -Per- 
-emiptofy writ, a species of ori^nal writ which 
directs the sheriff to cause the defendant to 
appear in court without any option given 
him, provided the plaintiff (pves the sherifl 
aecunty effectually to prosecute his claim. 
8 yn. Decisive, express, absolute, authori- 
tative, arbitrary, dogmatical. 
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Perenohyma ( pe-ren'ki-ma ), n. [Gr. pira, 
a sac, and enchytna, infusion.) In Sot. a 
term sometimes applied to cellular tissue 
containing starch. 

PerendTir8{per-en-dQr'),e.i. [L. per, through, 
and E. endure. ] To last or endure for ever, 
or for a long time. ‘ Perenduring Borne.' 
Ency. Brit. 

Perennial (per-en'i-al), a. [L. perennis— 
per, through, and annua, a year.] 1. Lasting 
or continuing without cessation through 
the year; as, a perennial spring or fountain. 

2. Continuing without stop or intermission; 
perpetual; unceasing; never-failing. 

There is a perennial tioblenesh, and even s,icrcd- 
ness m work. Carlyle. 

3. In bot. continuing more than two years ; 
as, a perennial stem or root— Syn. Perpe- 
tual, unceasing, never-failing, unfailing, 
ceasoless, constant, enduring, permanent, 
uninterrupted, continual 

Perennial (pcr-en'i-all, n. In hot. a plant 
whoso root remains alive more years than 
two, but whose stems flower and perish an- 
nually Perennials have herbaceous stems; 
they differ from annuals and biennials, not 
only in the time of their duration, but also 
In this, that the two former perish as soon 
as they have flowered, whereas the latter 
may continue to send forth herbaceous 
stems which annually flourish and decay, 
while the root lives for seveial years; as 
the asparagus, asphodels, and lucern The 
division of plants, however, into annuals, 
biennials, and perennials, according to the 
duration of their roots, is liable to vary 
under the influence of different circum- 
stances An annual plant in a northern cli- 
mate may become a biennial or perennial 
in a warm climate, while, on the other hand, 
the perennials of warm climates often be- 
come annuals when transplanted into nor- 
thern climates. 

Perennially (per-en'i-al-li), adv. So as to 
be perennial; continually, without ceasing 
Perennlbranchiata ( per-en'ni -brang'ki-a"- 
ta), n. vl A section of amphibians of the 
uat order Urodela, in which the branchiro or 
gills are permanently retained. It Is repre- 
sented by the singular Proteus anguinus. 
Inhabiting pools in caves of Illyria and Dal- 
matia, by the siren or mud-eel abundant in 
the rice swamps of South Carolina, and by 
the menobranchus of North America. The 
Mexican axolotl is ordinarily perennibran- 
chiate, but individual specimens liave been 
known to lose their gills. 
Perennibranclilate (per-en'ni-brang"ki-at ), 
a. [L perennis, pei’petual, and branchiae, 
gills.] Having the branchire or gills perma- 
nent; retaining the gills through life, as 
certain amphibians. 

Perennlbrancblate ( per-en'i-brang"ki-at ), 
n An amphibian of the section Perenni- 
branchiata (which see). 

Perennityt (per-en'i-ti), n. [L perennitas. 
See Perennial.] An enduring or continu- 
ing through the whole year without ceasing. 
Derham 

Pererration (p6r-e-ra'8hon), n [L. per err 0 
—per, through, and erro, to wander.] A 
wandering or rambling through various 
places. ‘After a long pererration to and 
fro, to return as wise as they went.' Howell 

Perfect (p6r'fekt), a. [L. perfectus, pp, of 
perficio, to complete or make through, to 
carry to the end— thoroughly, and fado, 
to do.] 1. Brought to a consummation or 
completion; having received and possessing 
all its parts; finished; completed —2. Having 
all that is requisite to its nature and kind; of 
the best, highest, or completest type; exact 
or unexceptionable in every particular; with- 
out blemish or defect ; consummate ; as, a 
perfect statue; a perfect likeness. ‘Three 
glorious suns, each one & perfect sun.’ Shak. 
‘Can neither call it perfect day nor night.' 
Shak. 

Nemesis will be at his heels witli ruin pet feet and 
sudden. De Qnincey. 

3. Fully informed; completely skilled; as, 
perfect in discipline. ‘Men more perfect in 
the use of arms.' Shak. — i. Complete in 
moral excellences. 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is peifect. Mat. v. 48. 

5. t Quite certain; assured. 

Thou art perfect then, our ship hath touch’d upon 
The deserts of Bohemia Shak. 

—Perfect cadence, in music, see Cadence. — 
Perfect concord, a common chord in its ori- 
ginal position. — Perfect consonance, the con- 
sonance produced by the Intervals fomth, 
fifth, or octave.— time, an old name 
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for triple time.— A perfect Jlower, in bot. 
a flower which has both stamen and pistil, 
or at least anther and etigma.— Perfect 
tense, in gram, a tense which expresses an 
act completed. 

The Perfect expresses (x) an action just finished, 
(a) an action done in a space of time not yet exhaust- 
ed, (3) somcUung whose consequences still remain, 

1. ' 1 have sent the letter ;’ ‘the messenger has come.' 
a ‘ It has rained all the week’ (up to this time); ’we 
have seen great events this year.’ 3. ‘1 have been 
a great sinner meaning that 1 was so m my youth, 
and now bear the consequences. Prof Pain. 

Perfect number, one that is equal to the 
sum of all its divisors, or aliquot parts, as 
6, 28, <fec.— S yn. Finished, consummate, com- 
plete, faultless, blameless, unblemished. 

Perfect (p6i^fekt), v.t. 1 . To finish or com- 
plete so as to leave nothing wanting; to 
give to an object all that is requisite to its 
nature and kind ; as, to perfect u picture or 
statue. 

If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and 
liis love is perfected in us t John iv. 13, 

Inquire into the nature and properties of tlie things 
themselves, and thereby perject our ideas of distinct 
species. Locke. 

She, if caught and murdered, rounded 
the desolation of the house. De Qumcey. 

2. To instruct fully ; to make fully skilful ; 
as, Ui perfect one’s self In the rules of music 
or architecture ; to perfect soldiers in disci- 
pline,— 8. t To perfonn; to accomplish. 

Syn, To finish, accomplish, complete, con- 
summate. 

Perfectatlon (p6r-fek-ta'8hon), n. The act 
or process of bringing to perfection. 

Does it not appear . . as if the very influence 

which we pointed out in the last chapter as rendering 
the perfectatlon of the race feasible, must have a 
distinctively antagonistic operatlont IP'. R. Greg. 

Perfecter (p^r'fekt-Sr), n One that makes 
perfect ‘Jesus, the captain and perfecter 
of our faith ’ Ban'ow. 

Perfectlbillan (p6r-fekt'i-bil"i.an), n. An 
adherent to or believer in perfectibility. 
Edin. Rev. 

PerfectiblUty (p6r-fekt'i-bll"l-ti). n. The 
quality of being perfectible; the capacity of 
becoming or being made perfect; the capa- 
bility of arriving at perfection, whether a 
general perfection of the human faculties 
or Christian perfection in this life, a doc- 
trine maintained by sundry parties. See 
PERFECTIONIST. 

Perfectible (p6r-fekt'l-blX a. Capable of 
becoming or being made perfect, or of ar- 
riving at the utmost perfection possible. 

Perfectlng-press (perffekt-ing-pres), n. In 
j)rinting, a press in which the paper is 
printed on both sides during one passage 
through the machine. E. H. Knight. 

Perfection (pSr-fek'shon), n. [L. perfectio, 
perfectionis, a finishing, perfection See 
PERFECT. ] 1. The state of being perfect or 
complete, so that nothing requisite is want- 
ing; completeness or thoroughness of ac- 
quirement; perfect skill; supreme degree 
of moral or other excellence; ae, perfection 
in an art or science; fruits to be had in 
perfection; the perfection of beauty. 

They (the poets, orators, and historians of classi- 
cal antiquity) furnish models of a kind of perfection, 
which, in modern times, we cannot hope to surpass. 

Dr. Caird, 

Used concretely. 

It is a judgment maim’d and most imperfect, 

That will confess perfection so could err. Shak. 

2. A quality, endowment, or acquirement 
completely excellent, or of great worth. 

What tongue can her perfections tell ? 

Sir P Sidney. 

8.t An inherent or essential attribute of 
supreme or infinite excellence ; as, the per- 
/ecfuow of God.— 4.t Performance; acconi- 
plisliment. 

Perfectlont (p^r-fek'shon), vt To com- 
plete; to make perfect. Foote. 

rerfectional t (p^r-fek'shou-al), a. Made 
complete. Bp. Pearson. 

Perfectionate t (pfir-fek'shon-at), v.t. pret 
& pp perfecHonated ; pgr. perfectionating. 
To make perfect. 

He has founded an academy for the perjectionat- 
xng of painting. Dryden. 

Perfectiouatloa (p6r-fek'8hon-a"shon), n. 
Act of making perfect. For. Quart. Hsv. 
[Bare.] ^ 

Perfectionism (p6r-fek'Bhon-izm), n. The 
doctrine of the Perfectionists. 

Perfectionist (p^r-fek'slion-ist), n. 1. One 
pretending to perfection.— 2 One who be- 
lieves that some persons actually attain to 
moral perfection in the present life.— 8. One 
of a small sect of Christians founded in 
America about the middle of the nineteenth 
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century on Boclaliat principles. They teach 
that the Church consists not of any religious 
organization, but of saintly persons, sinless 
in body and soul, who, rejecting law and 
usage, submit their passions to the divine 
will. All the members, women as well as 
men, are regarded as eouals, and profess 
themselves untrammellea by any restraints 
save those of the spirit working within them, 
regulated by public opinion. At one time 
they had a complex marriage system by 
which each man was the husband and 
brother of each woman, but latterly mar- 
riage in the ordinary sense was introduced. 
The founder of the sect was John Humphrey 
Noyes, and the community is established on 
a farm at Oneida Creek, in the state of New 
York, being now on a joint-stock footing. 
The members call themselves also Bible 
Communists. The name is sometimes also 
applied to the Wesleyan Methodists and 
Plymouth Brethren, from their doctrine 
that man can attain to perfection in this 
life. This dogma they base on 1 John iii. 9, 

‘ Whosoever is born of Gk>d doth not com- 
mit sin.’ 

Perfectiomnent (pfir-fek'shon-ment), n. 
State of being perfect. Gray. 

Perfectiye (p6r-fekt'lv), a. Conducing to 
make perfect or bring to perfection: followed 
by o/. 

Eternal life shall not consist in endless love. The 
other faculties shall be employed in actions suitable 
to, and perfective of their natures. Ray. 

Perfectlvely (p6r-fekt'lv-li), adv. In a per- 
fective manner. 

Perfectly (pSr'fekt-li). adv. l. In a perfect 
manner; to or with the highest degree of 
excellence; as, a work perfectly executed.— 

2. Totally; completely; entirely; altogether; 
thoroughly; as, a thing perfectly new,-— 

8. Exactly; accurately 

PerfectnesB (pSr'fekt-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being perfect; perfection; con- 
summate excellence; completeness; comple- 
tion. 

And above all things put on charity, which is the 
honA ot perfectness. Col. iii. 14. 

High wisdom holds my wisdom less, ' 

That I, who gaze with temperate eyes 
On glorious insufficiencies 
Set li^t by narrower perfectness. Tennyson. 

Perfervld (p^r-fSr'vid), a. \li. perfercidus, 
from per, intens , and fervidtie, fervid ] 
Very fervid; very hot or ardent. ‘ No lack 
of per/erwid protestation. ’ Quart Rev 
Peraclent (p^r-fl'shent), a. [L perfidens, 
perficieutie, ppr. of perfido—per, intens., 
thoroughly, mdfacio, to make, to do.] Ef- 
fectual; performing. Blackstone. 

Perfident (pSr-fi'shent), n. Lit. one who 
performs a complete or permanent work: 
applied to one who endows a charity 
PaiildiOUB (p6r-fld'i-U8), a. [L perfidioms. 
See Perfidy.] Guilty of or involving per- 
fidy or treachery ; as, (a) violating good faith 
or vows; false to trust or confidence reposed ; 
treacherous; as, a perfidious agent; a per- 
fidious friend. ‘A most perfidious slave ’ 
Shak. (b) Proceeding from treachery, or 
consisting in breach of faith; as, a perfidious 
act. ‘Thy hapless crew Involved in this 
perfidious fraud.' Milton, (c) Guilty of vio- 
lated allegiance ; as, a perfidious citizen ; a 
maxi perfidious to his country.— S yn Treach- 
erous, faithless, unfaithful, false-hearted, 
disloyal, traitorous. 

PerlldiOUBly (pSr-fid'i-us-li), adv. In a per- 
fidious manner; treacherously; traitorously; 
by breach of faith or allegiance. ‘ Perfidi- 
ously he has betrayed your business.’ Shak. 
PerfldiouBness (pSr-fld'i-us-nes), n The 
quality of being perfidious; treachery; trai- 
torousness ; breach of faith, of vows, or al- 
legiance TiMotson. 

Perfidy (p6r'fl-di), n [L. perfidia, perfidus, 
faithless — prefix per, and fidus, faithful; 
per having here the same force as In perjure, 
pervert.] The act of violating faith, a pro- 
mise, vow, or allegiance; breach of faith ; 
treachery ; faithlessness ; the violation of a 
trust reposed. 

These great virtues were balanced by great vices ; 
inhuman cruelty; perfidy more than Punic; no truth, 
no faith; no regard to oaths. Hume. 

Syn. Perfidioosness, treachery, faithlessness, 
Infidelity, disloyalty; traitorousness. 

Perftx (p6r-fik8^), v.t. To fix; to settle; to 
appoint. [Rare.] 

Take heed, as you’re gentlemen, this quarrel 
Sleep till the hour perfxt. Beau. » FI. 

Perflable f (pdr'fla-bl), a. [L. perfio, to blow 
through.] That may be blown through. 
Bailey. 


Perflatet (p6r'fl&t),t>.t. pret. & pp. perflated; 
ppr. perflating. [L. perfio— per, through, 
and yfo, to blow.] To blow through. 

If eastern winds did perjlatr our climates more fre- 
quently, they would clarity and refresh our air. 

’ Harvey. 

Perflation t (pftr-fla'shon), 71. The act of 
blowing through. ‘ Perflations with large 
bellows.' Woodward. 

Perfoliate (p6r-f61i-aty a. [L. 
per, throu^, and folium, a 
leaf] In bot. a term applied 
to a leaf that has the base 
entirely surrounding the stem 
transversely, so that it ap- 
pears as if the stem ran 
through it, as in Bupleurum 
rotnndifolium. 

Perforate (p6r'f6r-at), v.t. 
pret. & pp. perforated; ppr. 
perforating. [L. perforo, per- 
foratus— prefix per, through. Perfoliate Leaf, 
and fdro, to bore, to pierce.] 

To bore through ; to pierce with a pointed 
instrument; to make a hole or holes through 
anything by boring or driving ; as, to per- 
forate the bottom of a vessel. 

Perforate, Perforated (p6r'f6r-at, pfer'fdr- 
at-ed), a. Bored or pierced through; pene- 
trated. 'An earthen pot perforate at the 
bottom ’ Bacon Specifically, in bot. applied 
to leaves through which the stems pass, and 
also to those penetrated with small holes, 
or having transparent dots resembling holes. 
Perforauon fp^r-fOr-a'shon), n. 1. The act 
of boring or piercing through. ‘ The perfor- 
ation of the body of the tree in several 
places.’ Bacon —2. A hole bored; a hole or 
aperture passing through anything, or into 
the interior of a substance, whether natural 
or made by an instrument. 

Perforative (p6r'f6r-at-iv), a Having power 
to perforate or pierce. 

Perforator ( p^r'fdr-at-^r ), n. One who or 
that which perforates, bores, or pierces; 
specifically, in eurg. an instrument for per- 
forating the skull of the foetus when it is 
necessary to reduce its size. 

I Perforce (p6r-f6rsQ, adv. [Prefixper, through, 
by, and force.] By force or violence; of 
necessity. ‘My head was turned perforce 
away.' Coleridge 

Perforce f (p6r-i6r80, v.t. To force; to con- 
strain; to compel. 

My furious force their force per/orced to yield. 

Mtr for Maps. 

Perform (p6r-form'), V f. [O.E parforme, 
parfounne,parf our nen(Chaucer), horn 0 Fr. 
parfoumir, to perform, to consummate, 
from prefix par, per, and 0 Fr. fomir, Mod. 
Fr. foumir, to accomplish, to furnish. See 
Furnish.] 1 . To bring to completion; to 
carry through; to do; to execute; to accom- 
plish; as, to perform two days’ labour in 
one day; to perform a noble deed or achieve- 
ment.— 2. To fulfil; to act up to; to execute; 
to discharge; as, %o perform a du^, promise, 
or contract; to verform a vow. ‘ To perform 
your father's will.’^ Shak. ‘ I thy best will 
all perform at full.’ Tennyson.— Z. To act 
or represent as on the stage. 

Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou 

Perform'd, ray Ariel. Shak. 

Syn. To do, act, transact, achieve, execute, 
accomplish, discharge, fulfil, effect, complete, 
Perform (p6r-form0, v.i. To act a part; to 
go through or complete any work ; especi- 
ally, to play on a musical instrument, to 
represent a character on the stage, or the 
like ; as, the player performs well in differ- 
ent characters; the musician performs well 
on the organ. 

Performable (p6r-form'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being performed, done, executed, or fulfilled; 
practicable. 

Ferformanoe (p6r-form'ans), n. 1. The act 
of performing ; the condition of being per- 
formed; execution or completion of any- 
thing; a doing; as, the performance of work 
or of an undertaking ; the performance of 
duty. —2. That which is performed or accom- 
plished; action; deed; thing done. ‘Her 
walking and other actual performances.* 
Shak. —3. A literary work ; a composition ; 
as, Pope’s Homer’s Iliad is a striking per- 
formance. ‘The celebrated perfoTTTwmoes 
of Robertson and Gibbon.' Craik.—4. The 
acting or exhibition of character on the 
stage ; exhibition of skill and capacity ; en- 
tertainment provided at any place of amuse- 
ment; as, Garrick was celebrated for his 
theatrical performances; seven is the hour 
fixed for the commencement of the perform- 
ance. —Syn. Completion, consummation, exe- 


cution, accompliifiiment, achievement, nro> 
duction, work, act, action, deed, exploit, 
feat. 

Performer (p6r-form'6r), n. 1. One who per- 
forms, accomplishes, or fulfils ; as, a good 
promiser but a bad performer. —2. One who- 
shows skill and training in an art, as a 
musician, an actor, or the like. 

Performljw: (p6r-form'ing}, «. and a. 1. Do- 
ing; executing; accomplishing.— 2. Exhibit- 
ing performances or tricks; as, a performing 
dog. 

FeiMcate t (pfirifri-kat), v. t. pret. & pp. per- 
fricated; ppr. perfricating. [L. perfrico, to 
rub. ] To rub over. Bailey. 

Ferfumatory (p6r-fu'ma-to-ri), a. Yielding 
perfume; perfuming. Leigh. 

Perfume (p6r'fum or p^r-fumO, n. [Fr. par- 
fum, It profumo, 8p. perfume, perfume, 
from L. per, through, and fumus, smoke ; 
lit. a smoke or vapour that disseminates 
itself.] 1 A substance that emits a scent 
or odour which affects agi’eeably the organs 
of smelling.— 2. The scent, odour, or volatile 
particles emitted from sweet-smelling sub- 
stances. ‘ An amber scent of odorous per-^ 
fume . ' Milton. 

No rich perfumes refresh the fruitful field. Pope. 

[In poetry this word is found indifferently 
accentuated on the first or second syl- 
lable ; both Shakspere and Tennyson have 
peFfume and perfume' ; but the analogy of 
dissyllabic noims and verbs seems now to 
have fixed the accent of the noun on the 
first syllable, and that of the verb on the 
last.] 

Perfume (p6r-fum'), v.t. pret & pp. per- 
fumed; ppr. perfuming To fill or Impreg- 
nate with a grateful odour; to scent; as, to 
perfume, an apartment ; to jierfume a gar- 
ment ‘ And Carmel's flowery top perfumes 
the skies. ’ Pope. 

Perfumer ( p6r-fum'6r ),n 1 One who or 

that which perfumes.— 2 One whose trade 
is to sell perfumes. 

Barber no more— a gay perfumer comes, 

On whose soft cheek his own cosmetic blooms 
Crabbe. 

Perfumery ( p6r-fum'6r-l ), n 1 . Perfumes 
in general — 2 The art of preparing per- 
fumes. 

Perfunctorily (p6r-fungk'to-ri-li), adv. In a 
perfunctory manner; in a manner to satisfy 
extenial form; carelessly; negligently 

His majesty casting his eye perfunctorily upon it, 
... no sooner received it than he delivered it to the 
lord keeper. Clarendon 

PerfunctorlnesB (p6r-fungk'to-ri-nes), n. 
The quality of being perfunctory; negligent 
performance; carelessness Whitlock. 
Perfunctory (p6r-fungk'to-ri), a [L L. per- 
functorius — L. per, and fungor, functus, to 

f et rid of, to perform, execute, do. See 
'UNCTION.] Done without interest or zeal, 
and merely for the sake of getting rid of 
the duty; done in a half-hearted or carelesa 
manner; careless; negligent. 

A transient and perfunctory examination of things 
leads men into considerable mistakes H'oodwara. 

Perfuncturate (p6r-fungk'tur-at), v.t. To 
execute perfunctorily, or in an Indifferent 
mechanical manner. North Brit. Rev. [Rare ] 
Perfuse {p6r-fuz'), v. t. pret. & pp. perfused; 
ppr. perfusing. [L. perfundo, perfusum— 
per, through, fundo, fusum, to pour.] To 
sprfnkle, pour, or spread over or through 
‘^ese dregs immediately perfuse the blood 
with melancholy.' Harvey. 

PerfUBlon (p^r-fti'zhon), n. Act of pouring 
out. Mawider. 

PerfuBlve (p6r-fii8'iv),a. Sprinkling; adapted 
to spread or sprinkle. Coleridge. 
Pergameneous (p6r-ga-m6'n§-u8),a. [L. per- 
gajiiena, parchment. See PARCHMENT.] In 
entom a term applied to a part consisting 
of a thin, tough, semitransparent substance 
somewhat resembling parchment; perga- 
mentaceous, Oicen, 

PergamentaceouB (n6r'ga-men-tft"shu8), a. 
Of the texture of parchment; pergameneous. 
Pergettlng (p6i^Jet-ing), 71. Same as Par- 

J^rgOlat (pfir'ge-la), n. [It. pergola, an ar- 
bour, from L. pergula, an arbour, a balcony, 
frompergo, to proceed, to continue, as fepula, 
a tile, from tego, to cover.] A kind of ar- 
bour; a sort of oaloony. ‘ A pergola or stand 
built to view the sports.’ Evelyn. 
Pergunnall (per-gun'ft), n. in Hindustan, 
a drcle or territory comprising a limited 
number of villages. 

PerliapB (p6r-haps'), adv. [O.E par, Fr. 
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pav^ per, L. per, throiigh, by, and £. hap.^ 
Feraa venture; it may be; possibly. 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some neart once pregnant with celestial fire. 

Gray. 

Perl-. A prefix in words of Greek origin, 
signifying around, near, about. It corre« 
sponds to the Latin circtim in words of Latin 
origin. 

Pen (pe'ri), n. [Fr. pM, Per. pari, a female 
genius, a fairy.] In Per. myth, an imaginary 
being like an elf or fairy, represented as a 
descendant of fallen angels, excluded from 
paradise till their penance is accompliBhed. 
Peris may be either male or female. 'Thus 
wai’bled a. peri o’er Iran’s dark sea.’ Moore. 
Periagua (per-i-ft'gwa), n. Bee Pirogue 
Perianth (per'l-anth), n, [Gr. peri, about, 
and anthos, a flower.] In hot. the floral 
envelope, the calyx and corolla, or either. 
This term is applied when the calyx and 
corolla are combined so that they cannot be 
satisfactorily distinguished from each other, 
as in many monocotyledonous plants, the 
tulip, orchis, &c. The perianth is called 
ttingle when it consists of one verticil, and 
double when it consists of both calyx and 
corolla, 

Perlanthlum (per-i-an'thi-um), n. [L.] A 
perianth (which see) 

Periapt t (per'i-apt ), n. [Gr. periapton, from 
periapto, to fit or tie about— pen, about, and 
apt6, to bind.] An amulet; a charm worn 
to defend against disease or mischief. 

Now help ye chariYung spells and periapts. Shak 

Perlaugert (per-i-a'ger), n. A pirogue or 
periagua. 

PerlblepBls (per-i-blep'sls), n. [Gr., a look- 
ing round, from peri, around, and blepb, to 
look.] The wild look which accompanies 
delirium Dunolison. 

Perlbolos, PerlboluB (pe-rib'o-los, pe-i1b'- 

0- lus), n. [Gr , from peri, ai'ound, and ballo, 
to cast. ] In anc arch a court or inclosure, 
within a wall, sometimes surrounding a 
temple. 

Pericardial, Perlcardlan (per-i-kttrVh-al. 
per-I-kS.r'dl-an), a. Relating to the peri- 
cardium. 

Perlcardlc, Pericardiac (per-i-kkr'dik, per- 

1- khr'di-ak), a. Relating to the pericar- 
dium. 

PerlcardltlB (per'i-khr-di"ti8), n. [Pericar- 
dium, and term -itie, signifying inflamma- 
tion.] Inflammation of the pericardium. 
Pericardium (per-i-kilr^di-um), n. [Or peri- 
kardion — peri, around, and kardia, the 
heart.] The membranous sac that incloses 
the heart It contains a small quantity of 
lubricating fluid, which by its continual 
motion prevents the surface of the heart 
from becoming dry. 

Pericarp (per'l-kUrp), n. [Gr. peri, about, 
and karpofi, fniit.] The seed-vessel of a 
plant, or the shell of the seed-vessel. In 



Pericarp 

a 6, Capsule of Aristolochia. c, Capsule of Poppy. 
d. Section of Strobllus(or cone) of Pine. <r, Nut— filbert. 
f. Drupe— plum or peach, e. Section of do. 

practice, the term is also applied to those 
seed-vessels whose sides are formed of the 
floral envelopes and stamens in a state of 
adhesion to the ca^el, as in the apple, 
gourd, &c. When the pericarp separates 


into distinct layers, as in the plum, the ex- 
ternal skin is called the epicarp, ue pulp 
or flesh the earcooarp, and the stone the en- 
docarv. The principal sorts of pericarps 
are the capstue, silique, legume, drupe, 
pome, berry, follicle, nut, and strobilus or 
cone. 

Fericarpial (per-i-kkr'pl-al), a. Belonging 
to a pericarp, 

Perlcsui>ic (per-l-kftr'pik), a. Same as Peri- 
carpial. 

Ferlcarpium (per-l-kar'pi-nm), n. [L ) A 
pericarp (which see). 

PerlcbSBtlal (per-i-kfi'shl-al), a. In bot. of 
or pertaining to the perichcetium. 

PericbSBtlum (per-i-k6'shi-um), n. [Gr. peri, 
around, and chaits, long, loose, flowing 
hair, foliage, leaves.] In mosses, the name 

g iven to the leaves that surround the bili- 
ous base of the stalk or seta of the seed- 
vessel or sporangium. 

PerlChete (per'l-ket), «. Perlcheetium. 
Pericbondnum (per-i-kon'dri-um), n. [Gr. 
peri, around, and chondron, cartilage.] In 
anaf. the synovial membrane which covers 
cartilages that are non-artlcular, and bears 
considerable analogy to the periosteum in 
organization and uses 

PeilchoreBis (per^i-kd-re^sis). n. [Gr ] A 
going round about ; a rotation. Bp. Kaye. 
[Rare ] 

Feiicladium (ner-i-kla'di-um), n. [Gr. peri, 
around, and ktadon, a branch.] In bot. the 
large sheathing petiole of UmbelllfertB, 
Periolase (peri-klas), n. [Or. peri, round, 
and klasifi, a fracture ] A mineral from 
Vesuvius, occurring in greenish octahe- 
drons It is an oxide of magnesium. 
PeriClllial(per-i-kirnal),a. [See PKRICLINE ] 
Dipping on all sides from a central point or 
apex: applied strata. 

FericUne (per'i-klin), n. [Gr peri, around, 
and klino, 1 bend.] A variety of albite, in 
which a portion of the soda is replaced by 
potash. 

Periclinlum (per-i-kli'ni-um), n [Gr. peri, 
around, and klinS, a couch ] In bot. the In- 


volucrura of composite plants. 
Periclitatet (pe-rik'Ii-tat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
periclitated ; ppr. penclitating. [L. peri- 
clitor, to venture, risk, from pericmum, 
peril.] To endanger. 

PerlfSlltatlon t (pe-rik'li-ta"8hon), n. The 
state of being in danger; a hazarding or ex- 
posing to peril. 

Perloope (pe-rik'o-pe), n [Gr. perikope, 
from peri, about, and kopto, to cut.] An 
extract ; a selection from a book : specific- 
ally used by theologians to signify a passage 
of the Bible extracted for tiie purpose of 
reading in the communion service and other 
portions of the ritual, or as a text for a ser- 
mon or homily. 

Pericranium (per-l-kra'nl-um), n [Gr. peri, 
about, and kranion, the skull.] The mem- 
brane that invests the skull. 

PerlCUlOUSt (pe-rik'U-lus), a. [L. pericu- 
lo8U8. See Peril.] Dangerous; hazardous. 
‘These perictilous periods.' Sir T. Browne. 
Ferlculum (pe-rik^u-lum), n. [L , danger 
See Peril.] In ScoUlaw, a risk; the general 
rule with regard to which is, that a subject 
perishes to him who has the right of pro- 
perty in it. 

Periderm (per'i-derm), n. (Gr. peri, around, 
and derma, skin.] 1. In zool. tne hard cor- 
tical layer which is developed by the cceno- 
sarc of certain of the Hydrozoa.— 2 In bot. 
the outer layer of bark. 

Perldlolum ( per-i-di'o-lum ), n. [Dim. of 
peridium.] In bot a membrane by which 
the sporules of some algaceoiis plants are 
immediately covered; also, a secondary and 
interior peridium. 

Peridium (pe-rid'i-um), n. [From Gr. peri, 
about, and ded, to bind.] In bot the mem- 
branous envelope of the fructification in 
gasteromycetous fungi. 

Peridodecahedral (per-i-dd'de'ka-h6''dral), 
a. [Prefix wri, and dodecahedral] In 
crystal, applied to a crystal whose primitive 
form is a four-sided prism, and its second- 
ary form is converted Into a prism of twelve 
sides. 

Peridot (peril-dot), n. [Fr.] Same asOWvtw. 
Perldrome (perii-drOm), n. [Gr. peridromos 
—peri, around, and dromos, a course.] In 
anc, arcA. the space in a peripteral temple 
between the w^s of the cell and the col- 
umns. Ounlt 

Perleolan (per-l-fi'shan). Same as Perimeian. 
Perlergy(per-i-eriji).n. [Qt. periergui,trom 
periergos, over-careful— peri, over, beyond, 
and ergou, work.] 1. Needless caution or 


diligence. Bailey. — 2. In rhet a laboured 
or bombaatic style. Crabb. 

PorlgMtrlo (per-i-gas'trik). a. [Or. peri, 
around, and gastir, gagtrot, the belly. ] Sur- 
rounding the belly.— Perigastric space, the 
cavity which surrounds the stomach and 
other viscera in the Polyroe, corresponding 
to the abdominal cavity of the higher an? 
male. 

Porlgeail (per-i-]§^an), a. Pertaining to the 
perigee. 

Perigee (peril-j6), n. [Gr. peri, about, and 
gi, the earth.] That point; of the moon’s 
orbit which is nearest to the earth, and 
when the moon has arrived at this point 
slie is said to be in her perigee. Formerly 
applied also to this point in the orbit of any 
heavenly body. See Apogee, 

Ferlglottlfl (per-l-glot'ls), n. [Gr. peri, and 
glotta, the tongue.] In anaf. a mass of small 
glandular grains at the lower part of the an- 
terior surface of the epiglottis. 

Ferlgone, Perlgonium (perii-gdn, per-i-gd'- 
nl-um),n. [Gr.pm, and aon5, generation.] In 
bot the same as PeriarUh, but more distinc- 
tively applied In the case of plants in which 
all parts of the flower are herbaceous and 
not coloured. 

Perlgord (pa-rg-gori), n. An ore of mangan- 
ese of a dark gray colour, like basalt or 
trap. So called from Perigord, In France. 
Peiigord-ple Jpa-re-goripi), n. A pie com- 
posed of truffles, much in favour with epi- 
cures. 

Peiigraph (perii-graf), n. [Gr. peri, about, 
and graph?., a writing.] 1, A careless or In- 
accurate delineation of anything. — 2. In 
aiiat the white lines or impressions that 
appear on the musculus rectus of the ab- 
domen. 

Perigynlum (per-i-jln'i-um), n. [Gr. peri, 
around, and gyn?, a fe- 
male.] In bot the disc 
which Is found In the 
flower of certain plants. 
Also, tiie bristles or small 
scales that surround the 
pistlllum of some genera 
of Cyperaceee or sedges. 
These may be either dis- 
tinct from each other, or 
more or less united by 
their margins, as in the 
urceolus, or small pitcher- 
like body formed by two 
such scales In the genus 
Carex. When there are 
stamens present the peri- 
a.Perigynimnofa gynium is situated be- 
Sedgc. tween tliem and the pis- 
til. 

Ferig3m0UB (pe-rij'i-nus), a. [See above.] 
In hot. having the ovary free, but the petals 
and stamens borne on the calyx ; said of a 
hovter.—Perigynom insertion, the insertion 
of the stamens upon the inner surface of 
the calyx, at some distance from the axis of 
the flower, as In the rose and strawberry.— 
Perigynmis disc. See Disc. 

Perihelion, Ferihelinm (per-i-he'li-on, per- 
l-h§li-um), n. [Gr. peri, about, and hMins, 
the sun.] That part of the orbit of a planet 
or comet in which it is at its least distance 




Orbit of Planet. 

S, Sun. p, PeriheJion. a. Aphelion. 

from the sun : opposed to aphelion. It is 
the extremity of the major axis of the orbit 
nearest to that focus in which the sun is 
placed, and when a planet is in this point it 
18 said to be in its perihelion. 
Perihexahedzul (per-l-heks'a-h^"dral), a. 
[Prefix peri, and hexahedral ] In crystal, ap- 

{ ilied to a crystal whose primitive lorm Is a 
our-sided prism, and in the secondary form 
is converted into ^rism of six sides. 

Peril (pe'ril), n. [Fr. piril, from L. pertow- 
lum, periclum, danger, from root seen in 
perior, experior, to tiy, to attempt (whence 
experiment) -, and in Or. peraO, to pass 


ch, cAaln; dh, So. locA; g, go; J,Job; t, Fr. ton; ng, ting; 
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through, poro«, a passage ; from the same 
ultimate root as £. fart, ferry. ] 1. Daxiger; 
risk; hazard; jeopardy; exposure of person 
or property to injury, loss, or destruotion. 
^To smile at 'scapes and perils overblown.' 
Shak. * Adventure had with perU great.’ 
Milton. — Preceded by at, in, on, or to, at 
the hazard; with risk or danger; as, you do 
it at your jperil, or at the peril of your fa» 
ther’s displeasure. ‘ In peril to incur your 
former malady.' Shak. ‘ Lest to thy peril 
thou aby it dear.’ Shak. 

Philip of France, •nferil of a curse, 

Let go the hand of that arch-heretic. SAa/t. 

2. In law, the accident by which a thing is 
lost. Bouvier. 

Peril (pe'rll), v.t. pret. pp, perilled; ppr. 
perilling. To hazard; to risk; to expose to 
dan^r. Quart. Rev. 

Peril t (pe'rllX t>.t. To be in danger. Milton 
Perilous (peril-us), a. \JFT.p^.rilleux] l.Full 
of peril; dangerous; h^ardous; full of risk; 
as, a perUoue undertaking ; a perilous situ- 
ation. 

Expectation held 

His look suspense awaiting who appear'd 

To second or oppose or undertake 

The ptrtious attempt. Afilton. 

2. t Venturesome; fearless; daring. Chaucer. 

3. t Smart; witty; quick. (See Parlous.) It 
was often used adverbially in the sense of 
excessively; very. 

Tims was the accomulish’d squire endued 
With gifts and knowledge per'ious .slirewd. 

Hudtbras. 

Perilously (pe'rll-us-li), adv. In a perilous 
manner; dangerously; with hazard. 
PerilOUSnesB (pe'rll-us-nos), n. The quality 
of being perilous; dangerousness ; danger; 
hazard. 

Peril;^jpll (per^l-limf), n. [Gr. peri, around, 
and L. lumpha, water.] In anat. the lim- 
pid fluid secreted by the serous membrane 
which lines the osseous labyrinth of the ear. 
Perimeter (per-im'et-6r), n [Gr. peri, about, 
and ?nc<ron, measure.] In //com the boundary 
of a body or figure, or the sum of all the 
sides; generally applied to figures bounded 
by straight lines. 

Pmlmetrical (per-i-met’rik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to the perimeter 

Perimorpn (per’i-morf), n. [Gr. peri, about, 
and morphi, form.] In mineral, a mineral 
or crystal Inclosing other minerals or crys- 
tals. See Endomorph. 

PerlnsBunit Perineum (per-i-nS'um),n. [Gr. 
perineon, perinaion, periiMios.] In aiiat. 
the inferior surface of the trunk of the body, 
extending from the anus to the external 
orcan of generation. 

Perineal (per-i-n§'al), a. In anat pertain- 
ing or belonging to perinceum. 
PeriOCtalieiUral (per-i-ok^ta-hg'^dral), a. 
(Prom Gr. peri, about, octd, eight, and hedra, 
seat, base, side.] In crystal, applied to a 
crystal whose primitive form is a four-sided 
prism, and which in its secondary form is 
converted into a prism of eight sides 
Period (pS'ri-od), n. [L, periodus, from Gr. 
periodoa — peri, about, and hodos, way ] 

1. Properly, a circuit; hence, the time which 
is taken up by the revolution of a heavenly 
body, or the duration of its course till it re- 
turns to the point of its orbit where it began. 

Tell these that the sun is fixed in the centre, that 
the earth with all the planets roll round the sim in 
their several /erwrfr. they cannot admit a syllable 
of this new doctrine traits 

2. Any round of time or series of years, days, 
&c., in which a revolution is completed, 
and the same course is to be begun ; speci- 
llcally, (a) a revolution or series of years by 
which time is measured; as, the Calippic 
peri^; the Dionysian period; the Julian 
period, (b) Any specified portion of time, 
designated by years, months, days, or hours 
complete ; as, a period of a hundred years ; 
the period of a day. 

And I had hoped that ere this period closed, 

Thou wouldst have caught me uji into thy rest. 

Tennyson. 

2. An indefinite portion of any continued 
state, existence, or series of events ; as, the 
first period of life; the last period of a king’s 
reign ; the early periods of history. ‘ A far 
more advanced period of female life.' Dick- 
ens.— A. Length or usual length of duration; 
the time in which anything is performed. 
‘The period in which fraits ripen. ' Henslow. 

Some experiments would be made how by art to 
make plants more lasting than their ordinary jieriod. 

Bacon. 

h. Termination or point of completion of 
any cycle or series of events ; end ; conclu- 
sion ; limit. ’ The beginning of those evils 


which shall never end till eternity have a 
period.' Jer. Taylor. 

The period of thy tyranny approacheth. SAaJt. 

Hence, the end to be attained. * This is the 
period of my ambition.' Shak.—Q. In rhet a 
complete sentence from one full stop to an- 
other; a sentence so constructed as to have 
all its parts mutually dependent. Sentences 
made up of parts loosely connected, so as 
to have a completed construction once, or 
twice, or oftener, before they end, ore less 
properly, though very commonly, called 
periods. 

Periods atc beautiful when tlicy are not too long. 

B. Jonson. 

And with a sweeping of the arm, 

And a lack-lustre dead-blue eye. 

Devolved his rounded periods. Tennyson. 

7 The point or character that marks the end 
of a complete sentence, or intiicates an ab- 
breviation, &c. ; a full stop, thus (.) —8. In 
math, one of several similar sets of figures 
or terms, marked by points or commas 
placed regularly after a certain number, 
as in numeration, in circulating decimals, 
and in the extraction of roots.— 9. In med. 
one of the phases or epochs which arc 
distinguishable in the course of a disease — 
10. In music, two or more phrases ending 
with a perfect cadence. — «7 ulian ‘mriod. See 
Julian — Syn. Time, date, epoch, era, age, 
duration, continuance, limit, bound, end, 
conclusion, determination. 

Period t (pe’ri-od), v. t To put an end to. 

Your honourable letter he desires 
To those have shut him up ; which failing. 
Periods his comfort. Shak. 

Feriodt (pe'ri-od), v.i. To end; to cease. 
Periodic, Periodical (pe-ri-od'ik, p6-ri-od'- 
ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to a period or to 
periods; pertaining to division by periods 
2. Performed in a period or regular revolu- 
tion ; proceeding in a series of successive 
circuits ; as, the periodical motion of the 
planets round the sun ; the periodical mo- 
tion of tlie moon round the earth. ‘The 
earth’s /wjnodic motion.’ Derkam—3 Hap- 
pening or returning regularly in a certain 
period of time; having some action or phe- 
nomenon returning at a stated time; recur- 
ring. ‘ The periodical work of every day. ’ 
Jer. Taylor. ‘The wermdtc return of a plant’s 
flowering.' Henslow. 

The confusion of fliountains and hollows furnished 
me with a probable reason for those periodical foun- 
tains in Switzerland which flow only at such particu- 
lar liours of the day ./tdaison 

4. In rhet. pertaining to a period or com- 
plete sentence ; constructed with complete 
grammatical dependence.— 5. Pertaining to 
a periodical or publication appearing at 
regular intervals, as a newspaper, maga- 
zine, and the like. [In this sense periodical 
is the only form.] 

In no preceding time, in our own or in any other 
country, has anonymous periodical criticism ever 
accjuired nearly the same ascendency and power 
Craxk. 

— Periodical diseases, those of which the 
symptoms recur at stated intervals.— jPen- 
odxc functions, in the higher mathematics, 
those which, performed any given number 
of times on a variable, reproduce the simple 
variable itself.— Periodic inequalities, those 
disturbances in the planetary motions caused 
by their reciprocal attraction in definite 
periods. — Periodic stars See Star.-Pc- 
riodic winds. See MONSOON and Trade- 
wind. 

Periodical (p6-rl-od'ik-al), n. A publication 
which appears at regular intervals. Period- 
icals comprise newspapers, reviews, maga- 
zines, &c. 

Periodloallst (pS-ri-od’ik-al-lst), n. One 
who publishes, or one who writes for, a 
periodical. New Mcmth. Mag. 

Periodically (p6-ri-od'ik-al-li), adv. In a pe- 
riodical manner; at stated periods; as, a fes- 
tival celebrated periodically. 
Periodicalness (pS-ri-od'lk-al-nes), n. State 
of being periodical; periodicity. [Rare.] 

Periodicity (p6'rl-o-dls"i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being periodical ; the disposi- 
tion of certain things or phenomena to re- 
cur at stated periods. Whewell; Brougham. 
Periodology (p6'ri-o-dol"o-jl), n. [Gr. peri- 
odos, a course or circuit, and logos, a dis- 
course.] In med. the doctrine of periodicity 
in health and disease. Dunglison. 

Periodontal (per'i-o-don”tal), a. [Gr. peri, 
around, and odous, odontos, a tooth.] Ap- 
plied to the membrane that lines the socket 
of a tooth. 

Periodosoope (pfi-ri-od'o-skOp), n. [Or. pe- 
riodos, a period, and skopeO, 1 view.] In 


aurg. an instrument designed for the ready 
oalcnlation of the periodical functions of 
women. P. H. Knight. 

Perioscl (per-i-6'si), n. jpl. [Gr. perioikoi— 
peri, around, and oikos, a house.] 1. In 
ancient Greece, the name given to the ori- 
rinal Achaian inhabitants of Laconia by 
their Dorian conquerors.— 2. In geog. such 
inhabitants of the earth as have the same 
latitudes, but whose longitudes differ by 
180*, so that when it is noon with one it is 
midnight with the other. 

Perioecian (per-i-e'shi-an), n. One of the 
PericBci. See Perkeci. 

Periosteal, Periosteous (per-i-os'te-al, per- 
i-os'te-us), a. Of or belonging to the peri- 
osteum; constituted by the periosteum. 
Periosteum (per-i-os'te-um ), n. [Gr. peri, 
about, and osteon, bone ] In anat. a vascular 
membrane immediately investing the bones 
of animals, and conducting the vessels by 
which the bone is nourished. The perios- 
teum has very little sensibility in a sound 
state, but in some cases of disease it appears 
to be very sensible.— periosteum, a 
term sometimes applied to the medullary 
membrane. 

Periostitis (per'i-oB-tr'tis), n. Inflammation 
of the periosteum, or investing membranes 
of the bones. 

PeriOBtOSls (per'l-os-to"8i8), n. A tumour 
of the periosteum. Dunglison. 
PeriOBtosteitis (per'i-os-tos-tPtis), n. In 
med simultaneous inflammation of the 
periosteum and bone. Dunglison 
Periostracum (per-i-os'tra-knm), n, [Gr. 
peri, around, and ostrakon, a shell ] The 
membrane which covers the shells of most 
molluscs. 

PeripateciaJl t (per'i-pa-te^shi-an), n. A 
peripatetic. Bp. Hall. 

Peripatetic, Peripatetical (per'i-pa-tet"ik, 
pei-q-pa-tet'qk-aD.a [Gr. 2 >eripat^tikos, from 
peri})ateo, to walk about-- jieW, about, and 
towalk.] 1. Walking about; itinerant. 
2. Pertaining to Aristotle's system of phi- 
losophy, or to the sect of his followers; Aris- 
totelian, 

Peripatetic (per'i-pa-tet"ik), n. 1 A fol- 
lower of Aristotle, so called because Aris- 
totle taught his system of philosopli> , and 
his followers disputed questions, ivalking in 
the Lyceum at Athens —2. One that walks 
about, or one who is obliged to walk, or 
cannot afford to ride. [Humorous.] 

The horses and slaves of the rich take up the whole 
street ; while wc peripatetics are very gl.atl to watch 
an opportunity to whisk cross a passage Tatler. 

3 Ironically, an itinerant teacher or preach- 
er Stormonth. 

PeripateticlBm(per'i-pa-tet"i-Bizm), n. The 
notions or philosophical system of the peri- 
patetics or Aristotle and his followers 
Peripetia (pci’'i-pe-ti"a),w. [Gr. peripeteia— 
pert, about, and pipio, to fall.] A technical 
term for that part of a drama in which the 
plot is unravelled, and the whole concludes; 
the denouement. 

Perlplieral (pe-rif6r-al), a. Pertaining to, 
proceeding from, characteristic of, or con- 
stituting a periphery; peripheric. 
Peripherally (po-rirer-al-i), adv. in a peri- 
pheral manner; so as to be peripheral 

Owen’s own f.icts tend to show . , that they 
make their first appearance peripherally. 

H Spencer. 

Peripheric, Peripherical (pe-ri-feriik, pe- 
ri-ferilk-al ), a. 1. Pertaining to or consti- 
tuting a periphery. — 2. Around the outside 
of an organ; external ; in hot applied to an 
embryo curved so as to surround the albu- 
men, following the inner part of the cover- 
ing of the seed 

Periphery (pe-rif'6r-i), n [Or peri, around, 
and phero, to bear,] 1. The outside or su- 
perficial portions of a body ; the surface 
generally. — 2. In geotn. the boundary line 
of a closed figure; the perimeter; in a circle, 
the circumference. 

Periphrase (peril-fraz), n. Same as Peri- 
phrasis. 

Periphrase (per'l-friz), v. t. pret. & pp. peri- 
phrased; ppr. periphrasing. To express by 
circumlocution. 

Periphrase (peril-fr^z), v.i. To use circum- 
locution. 

Periphrasis (pe-rif'ra-sls), n. pi Peri- 
phrases (pe-nf'ra-sfiz). [Gr. periphrasis — 
peri, about, and phrazh, to speak,] A round- 
about phrase or expression; circumlocution; 
the use of more words than are necessary 
to express the idea; a figure of rhetoric em- 
ployed to avoid a common and trite manner 
of expression; as, tor youth we say the mom- 
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ing qf life, and the evening of life for old 
age. 'Cassandra is made to describe by 
entematicpmp/irages.' JDe Quinoey. 
Perwbnuitic, Perlphrastloal (per i-fras^- 
tik, per-i-fras'tik-al), a. Having the charac- 
ter of or characterized by periphrasis ; cir- 
cumlocutory; expressing or expressed in 
more words than are necessary; expressing 
the sense of one word in many. ‘ A long, 
^riphrastic, unsatisfactory explanation.' T. 
Hook 

PerlphraBtioally (per-i-fras'tik-al-li), adv. 
In a periphrastic manner; with circumlo- 
cution. 

Perlphyllla (per-i-fll'i-a), n. pi. [ Gr. peri, 
around, and phyllm, a leaf.] In hot. a term 
applied to the minute hypogynous scales 
found within the paleie of passes. 
Periplast (per'i-plast), n. [Gr. peri, around, 
and plaesQ, to mould.] In physiol, the inter- 
cellular substance or matrix in which the 
organized structures of a tissue are im- 
bedded. 

Periplooa (per-ip'lo-ka), n. [Gr. periploM, a 
twi^ng— pen. about, nwA:(5, to plait, to twine, 
to twist, alluding to the habit of the plants.] 
A genus of plants belonging to the nat order 
AsclepiadacecB, containing about twelve 
species of smooth, often climbing shrubs, 
with opposite leaves and lax terminal cymes 
of rather small flowers, which are dark 
within but green on the outside. They are 
natives of South Europe and temperate and 
subtropical Asia, one being found in tropi- 
cal Africa P. grceca is sometimes grown in 
our gardens. 

PeriplUB (per'i-plus), n [Gr periplous— 
pen, about, an<l pled, to sail ] Circumnavi- 
gation; a voyage round a certain sea or sea- 
coast Dean Vincent. 

Peripneumonia, Peripneumony (per^ip- 
nu-m6"nl-a, per-ip-nu'mo-ni), n. [Gr. peri, 
about, and pneuinAn, the lung; L perip- 
nenmo7iia. ] Same as Pneumonia (whicn see) 

Peripneumonic, Peripneumonical (pcr'- 
ip-nu-mon"ik, per'ip-nu-mon"ik-al), a Per- 
taining to peripneumony; consisting in in- 
flamation of the lungs 

fix peri, and poly- 

? mial ]Tncry«frti.hav- 
ng a great number of 
sides or angles. 
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Peripteral ( pe-rip'- 
ter-al), a [Gr pe- 
ripteros, from peri, 
around, and pteron, 
a wing, a row of 
columns.] In Greek 
arch, surrounded by 
a row of columns ; 
said of a temple or 
other building, espe- 
cially of a temple in 
which the cella is sur- 
rounded by columns, 
those on the Hank 
being distant one in- 
tercolumniation from 
the wall. 

Peripteros (pe- rip 'ter -os), ?i. [Gr 
above.] A peripteral edifice. 

Peripterous (pe-rip'ter-us), a. [Gr. peri, 
around, and pteron, a feather, a wing.] 
1. Feathered on all sides. Wright.— 2. In 
arch, peripteral. 

Periptery (pe-rip'ter-i), n. In Greek arch. 
the range of insulated columns round the 
cella of a temple. See Peripteral. 

PeripyriBt (per-i-pir'ist), n. [Gr. peri, 
around, and pyr, fire.] A sort of cooking 
apparatus. 

Peilsaxo (pei‘'i-8ark), n. The chltinous In- 
vestment oy which the soft parts of the 
Hydrozoa are often protected. Allman 

Perisoian (pe-rlsh'i-an), a. and n. [Gr. 
periskios—peri, around, and skia, a shadow.] 
Having the shadow, or one who has the 
shadow, moving all round in the course of 
the day. Sir T. Browne. See PERISOII. 

PeriscU (pe-rish'l-I), n. pi. [L. perincii, Gr. 
periskioi—peri, around, and skia, shadow.] 
A name given to the inhabitants of the polar 
circles, whose shadows move round, and at 
certain times of the year describe, in the 
course of the day. an entire circle. 

PerlBoope (per'i-skSp), n. [Gr. pen, around, 
and ikopeh, I see. ] A general view or com- 
prehensive summary. [Rare.] 

IWBOoplo. PerlBOOploal (per-l-skop'ik, 
per-l-skop'ik-al), a. viewing on all sides; 
specifically, (a) applied to spectacles having 
concavo-convex lenses for the purpose of 


increasing the distinctness of objects when 
viewed obliquely, (b) Also applied to a 
lens for microscopes naving two plano-con- 
vex lenses ground to the same radius, and 
between tlieir plane surfaces a thiu plate of 
metal with an aperture the diameter of 
which equals one-fifth of the focal length. 
Perlali (pe'rish), v.i. [Fr. p4rir, ppr. ^rie- 
sant, to perish, from L. peno, to go through, 
to perish or come to nothing— per, through, 
and eo, to go.] 1 To die; to lose life or 
vitality in any manner. 

How many hired servants of my father’s have bread 
and to spare, and 1 perish with hunger. Luke xv. 17, 
Ran the land with Roman slaughter, multitudinous 

agonies. 

Perish'd many a maid and matron, niany a valorous 

legionary. Tennyson. 

2. To wither ; to waste ; to decay gradually ; 
to lose vital power. 

As wax raelteth before the fire, so let the wicked 
perish at the presence of God Ps. Ixviii. 2. 

3. To be destroyed ; to pass away ; to come 
to nothing ; to be ruined ; to be lost. 

.Still when the lust of tyrant pow'r succeeds, 

Some Athens or some Tully bleeds Pope. 

PerlBll (pe'rish), v.t. To cause to perish ; to 
destroy. 

Because thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 

Might in thy palace perish Margaret Shak. 

Let not my sins 

Perish youf noble youth. Beau. Gr FI, 

PerlBhablllty (pe'risli-a-biri-tl), n. Perlsh- 
ableness. 

PeriBhable (pe'rish- a- bl), a. Liable to 
perish ; subject to decay and destruction ; 
mortal. ‘ Courtesies should be no perishable 
commodity. ’ Howell. 

Thrice has he seen the perishable kind 
Of men ciecay. Pope, Odyssey. 

—Derishahle goods, goods which decay and 
lose their value if not consumed soon, such as 
fish, fruit, and the like —Perishable moni- 
tion, the public notice by a court for the sale 
of anything in a perishable condition. 
PerlBbableneBB (pe'rish-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being perishable; liableness to 
decay or destruction. Locke. 

PeilBbment (pe rish-ment), n. Act of 
perishing. Lord Stowell. [Rare ] 
Perlsome (per'i-som), n. [Gr. peri, around, 
and soma, body.] In zool. the coriaceous or 
calcareous integuments of the Echinoder- 
niata 

Perlsperm (per'i-si^finn), w. [Gr. peri, 
around, and sperma, seed. ] In hot. (a) a 
thick, farinaceous, fleshy, homy, woody, 
or bony part of the seed of plants, either 
entirely or partially surrounding the em- 
liryo, and inclosed within the investing 
membrane; albumen. (6) The testa, or ex- 
ternal skin of a seed 

PerlBpemiic (per-i-sp^rm'lk), a. In hot. 
furnished with albumen. 

PerlBpberic, PeriBpberical (per-i-sfer'ik, 
jier-i-sfer'ik-al), a. [Gr. peri, around, and 
sphaira, a sphere.] Globular; having tlie 
form of a ball. 

PeriBporanglum (per'i-sp6-rau"ji-um), n. 

( Gr. ]}eri, around, spora, seed, and anyos, a 
vessel ] In hot. a term applied to the indu- 
siiim of ferns when it surrounds the soil 
PerlBporlaoei (per'i-Bp6-ri-a"Be-l), n. pi A 
nat. order of Fungi, most of whose species 
are true parasites and of small size. 
PerlBBOdactyla (pe-ri8'36-dak"til-a), n. pi 
[Gr pei'issos, uneven, and daktylos, a finger.] 
A section of the Ungulata or hoofed animals, 
including the rhinoceros, the tapirs, the 
horse and its allies, and some extinct forms, 
all agreeing in the following characters 
The hind-feet are odd-toed in all, and the 
fore -feet in all except the tapfans. The 
dorso-lumbar vertebr® are never less than 
twenty-two in number. The femur has a 
third trochanter. The horns, if present, 
are not paired. Usually there is only one 
horn, but if there are two these are placed 
in the middle line of the head, one l)ehind 
the other. In neither case are the horns 
ever supported by bony horn-cores. The 
stomach is simple, and is not divided into 
several compartments ; and there is a large 
and capacious caecum. The three existing 
genera, the horse, tapir, and rhinoceros, are 
widely removed from one another in many 
important characteristics; but the intervals 
between them are filled up by an extensive 
series of fossil forms, commencing in the 
lower tertiary strata. H. A. Nicholson. 
PerlBSOdaotyle (pe.ri8'B6-dak"tll). a. Of or 
belonging to the section Perissodactyla. 
PerlSBOlOglcsal (pe-ri8's6-loj"lk-al), a. Re- 
dundant m worda [Rw’e.] 
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PeriBBOlOgy (per-is-sol'o-ji), n. [Gr. pertwo- 
logia — mnssos, redundant, and logos, dis- 
course.] Superfluous words; much talk 
to little purpose; macrology. CampbeU. 
[Rare. ] 

Peristalltb (per'i-sta-lith), n. [From Gr. 
peri, about, histemi, to stand, and lithos, a 
stone.] In archoeol. a series of standing 
stones surrounding an object, as a barrow 
or burial mound. 

Perlataltlc (per-i-stal'tlk), a. [Gr. perUtaU 
tikos, from peristellC, to involve — p«rt, 
around, and Stella, to place, arrange ] 
Spiral ; vermicular or worm-like ; contract- 
ing in successive circles: applied to the 
peculiar worm-like motion of ihe intestines, 
by which their contents are gradually forced 
downwards 

PerlBtaltlcally (per-i-stal'tik-al-li), adv. Id 
a peristaltic manner. Owen. 

PeilBterite (pe-ris'tcr-It), n. [Gr. peristera, 
a pigeon. ] A varietv of felspar containing 
a small proportion of mamesia. and exliibit- 
ing when properly cut a bluish opalescence 
like the changing hues on a pigeon's neck. 
Peristome (per'i-stcm), n. [Gr. peri, around, 
and stoma, a mouth ] 1. In bot. the ring or 
fringe of bristles or teeth which are seated 
immediately below the operculum and close 
up the orifice of the seed-vessel in mosses. 
Tne teeth of the peristome are always four or 
a multiple of four. —2. In zool the term Is 
used for the similar parts in Infusoria, J^ti- 
fera, and Echlnoderms. 

PerlstomlBl (per-i-stO'mi-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to a peristome. 

PeriBtomlum (per-I-stfi'mi-um), n. A peri' 
stome. 

PerlBtrephiC (per-I-stref'ik), a. [Gr. peri, 
around, and strepho, to turn. ] Turning round; 
rotatory ; revolving ; applied to the paint- 
ings of a panorama. 

Peristyle (pei-'i-stllV n. [Gr. peristylon— 
peri, about, and stylos, a column.] In areh. 
a range of columns surrounding anything, 
as the cella of a temple, or any place, as a 
court or cloister. It is frequently but incor- 
rectly limited in signification to a range of 
columns surrounding the interior of a 
place 

Perisystole (per-i-sis'to-le), n. [Gr. peri, 
about, and systole, contraction.] In med. 
the pause or interval between the systole 
or contraction and the diastole or dilata- 
tion of the heart. 

Peritet (pei’'it), a. [L. peritvs, well versed' 
or skilled in anything, expert.] Skilful. 'A 
consumption of the whole body . . . left 
by the most peritc physicians as incurable.* 
Tob. Whitaker. 

Perltbeciiun (per-i-the'si-um), n. [Gr. 

f eri, around, and thsks, a theca or case. I 
n bot. the envelope sun’ouuding the masses 
of fructification in some fungi and lichens ; 
a conceptacle in cryptogams, containing 
spores, and having an opening at one end. 
PerltomouB (pe-rit'o-mus), a. [Gr. peri, 
around, and temnO, to cleave ] In mineral, 
cleaving in more directions than one parallel 
to the axis, the faces being all of one quality. 
Peritoneal, Perltonseal (per'i-t6-ne"al), a. 
Pertaining to the peritoneum. 
Peritoneum, Peritonssum (per'l-t6-n6'^- 
um), n. [Gr. peritonaion—pen, about, and 
teino, to stretch.] A thin, smooth, serous 
membrane investing the whole internal sur- 
face of the abdomen, and more or less com- 
pletely all the viscera contained in it. 
Peritonitis (per'l-t6-ni"tlB), n. [Peritoneim, 
and term, -itis, signifying inflammation.] In- 
flammation of the peritoneum. It may exist 
either as an acute or a chronic disease. 
Peritrochlum t ( per - i - trd ' kl - um ), n. [ Gr. 
peritrochion, from peri., around, and trochos, 
a wheel.] A wheel fixed upon an axle so as 
to turn along with It, and forming one of 
the mechanical powers called the wheel and 
axle. See Wheel. 

Perltropal (per-it'r6-pal), a. [Gr. peri, 
about, and trope, a turning, from trepd, to 
turn.] 1. Rotatory; circuitous.— 2. In bot. 
a term applied to the axis of a seed perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the pericarp to which 
It is attached 

Perivisceral (per-i-vls'6r-al), a. [Gr. pen, 
about, and L. viscera ] In anat. applied to 
the space surrounding the viscera. 

Periwig (per'i-wig), n. [O.E ^rriwig, pere- 
wake, perwicke, <fec. , corrupted from Fr, per- 
rogue. (See Peruke.) IFty is simply the final 
syUable of this word.] A small wig; a per- 
uke. ‘ A coloured periwig. ' Shak. 

Periwig (per'i-wlg). v.t. pret & pp. p^ 
wigged; ppr. periwiggvng. To dress wlUk 
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a periwig or with anything in like form. 
* Discord periwiaged with snakes. ' Swift 
P«rlWlg-pat©d(per'l.wig-p&-ted),a. Having 
the pate or head covered with a periwig. * A 
robustious periwig-pated fellow. ' Skak. 
Pexlwlnket (per'l*wingk), n. Same as 
Periwig. ‘ Th’ unruly wlnde blows off his 
periwinke.’ Bp. Ball. 

Periwinkle (per-l-winglcl), n. [O.E. peri- 
winke, perimnkel, Prov. B. pennywinkle, 
from A. Sax. pimwinclc, probably from L 
pinna, pina, a mussel or other shell-fish 
and, A. Sax. wincle, a winkle or whelk.] 
gasteropodous mollusc of the genus Lit- 
torina, with turbinated shell, of which at 
least forty species are known. The com- 
mon periwinkle (L. littorea) is largely col 
lected along the shores and used for food. 
Periwinkle (jper-i-wlng'kl), n. [O.E. per 
vinke, j^ervenke, Fr. pervenche, from L. per- 
vinca, the periwinkle.] In bot the popular 
name of two British species of the genus 
Vinca, nat. order Apoc 3 rnace 8 B, the V. minor 
or lesser periwinkle, and V. major or greater 
periwinkle. Periwinkles are common in 
flower borders. An Indian species, V'. rosea, 
is common in our hothouses. 

Fe]^enete,t n. [Fr. poire-jeunette, from 
poxre, a pear, and jeune, young ] A young 
pear-tree. Chaucer 

Injure (pSr'jur), v.t pret. (fepp. perjured; 
ppr. perjuring [L. perjuro—per, and 
juro, to swear— that is, to swear aside or 
beyond, and hence wrongly; comp perjidia, 
perfidy, G. verschworen, to forswear, E for- 
swear, <fec.] 1. To cause to l>e false to oaths 
or vows; to render guilty of perjury; in 
common usage, to swear falsely to an oath 
in judicial proceedings ; to forswear : gene- 
rally used reflexively; as, the witness per- 
jured himself. 

Women are not 

In their best fortunes strong ; but want will perjure 
The ne’er-touch’d vestal. Shak. 

I do detest false perjured Proteus. Shak 

2. t To make a false oath to ; to deceive by 
false oaths or protestations. 

And with a virgin innocence did pray 

For me that perjured her y. Fletcher 

P^uret (p^r'jQr), n. A perjured person 
‘riide thee, thou bloody hand, thou per- 
jure. ' Skak. 

l^Zjured (p^r'jurd), p. and a. 1 Having 
sworn falsely; guilty of perjury; as, a per- 
jured villain. — 2 t Being sworn falsely. 

‘ Their perjured oath. ' Spenser. 

Perjurer a)6r'jur-6r), n. One that wilfully 
takes a false oath in legal proceedings. 
Peijurious, Perjuroua (p^r-ju'ri-us, pfir'- 
jfl-rus), a. Guilty of perjury; containing 
perjury. Quarles. 

wrjury (pSr'ju-ri), n. [See Perjure, v.t ] 
The act or crime of wilfully making a false 
oath in judicial proceeding to one who has 
authority; knowingly making a false oath in 
a judicial proceeding in a matter material 
to the Issue or cause in question. The pen- 
alties of perjury attach to wilful falsehood 
in an afflmation by a Quaker, Moravian, or 
S^aratist, or any other witness where such 
amrmation is in lieu of an oath. The offence 
of perjury is a misdemeanour. Popularly, 
the mere act of making a false oath, or of 
violating an oath, provided it be lawful, is 
considered perjury. 

P®rk(p6rk).n. [A form of wrcA. See Perch.] 
A pole placed horizontally, on which yams, 
&c., are hung to dry; also, a peg (perket) for 
similar purposes. [Provincial.] 

Perk (p6rk), a. [W. perc, neat, trim, smart; 
comp, also pert, spruce, dapper.] Pert; trim; 
smart; brisk; airy; jaunty; vain. ‘ Perk as a 
peacock' Spenser. 

Fsrk (p6rk), V i. To hold up the head with 
atfected smartness 'Edward’s miss thus 
perks it in your face.' Pope. 

Perk (p6rk), V. t To dress; to make trim or 
nnart; to prank. 

I swear 'tis better to be lowly bom, 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perk'd up In a ghst’nng grief; 

And wear a golden sorrow. Shak. 


Perk (pdrk), v.i. To peer; to look narrowly 
or shar^. * You'd be perking at the glass.' 
George Eliot 

Perket (pdrk'et), n. A small perk. See 
Perk, n. 

Perkin (pfir'ldn), n. [For perry kin. See 
Pbery. ) A kind of weak perry. 

Perking (parking), a. Sharp; scanning 
pertly and keenly; inquisitive. 

He it a tall, thin, bony man with . . . little rest- 
lest, perking eyes. Dickens. 

Perldnlem (perkindzm), n. A mode of 


treatment introduced by Perkins of Ame- 
rica, consisting in the application to diseased 
parts of the extremities of two rods made of 
different metals, called metallic tractors; 
tractoration. Dunglison. 

PerklnlBt (pftrk'ln-ist), n, A believer in and 
practiser of Perkinism. Dunglison. 
PerklnlatlC (perk-in-is'tlk), a. Relating or 
iMlonging to Perkinism. Dunglison. 

Perl^ (p6rk'i), a. Perk; trim; jaunty. 

‘ There amid perky larches and pine.' Ten- 
nyson 

Perlaceous (p^r-la'shus), a. Resembling a 
pearl; pearly 

PerlldSB (perili-de), n. pi. [From Perla, one 
of the genera, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] 
A family of neuropterous (according to some 
orthopterous) Insects, distinguished by the 
large size of the posterior pair of wings. 
They frequent damp and marshy situations, 
and the borders of lakes and rivei-s. Some 
of them are the favourite food of fishes. 
They abound in temperate climates. Some- 
times called Stone-flies. 

Perlite (p6rTit), n. [Fr perle, a pearl, and 
Gr. lithos, a stone.] The same as Pearl- 
stone. 

PerlOUBt (p6r'lu8), a. Perilous. Spenser 
Perlustration (p^r-lus-tra'shon), 7i. [L. per- 
lustro—per, through, and lustra, to survey.] 
'The act of viewing all over. Hotoell. 
Permanable, t a. Permanent; durable. 
Lydgate. 

Permanence, Permanency (p6r'ma-nenB, 
p^rima-nen-si), n. [See Permanent.] The 
state or quality of being permanent; continu- 
ance In the same state, place, or duration; 
fixedness; as, the permanence of a govern- 
ment or state; the permanence of institu- 
tions, or of a system of principles. ‘ Per- 
7na7ience or fixedness in being ’ Sir M. 
Hale. 

Salt, they say, is the basis of .solidity and per- 
manency in compound bodies. Boyle 

China IS an instance of permanence without pro- 
gression. Coleridge. 

Permanent (p^rima-nent), a. [L. perrnan- 
ens, permanent, from perrnaneo, to con- 
tinue ~ per, throughout, and maneo, to 
remain.] Continuing in the same state, 
or without any change that destroys the 
form or nature of the thing; remaining un- 
altered or unremoved; durable; lasting; 
abiding; fixed. ‘Eternity stands perma- 
nent and flxt' Dryden.— Permanent ink, 
a solution of nitrate of silver thickened 
with sap-green or cochineal, used for mark- 
ing linen. — Permanent way, in rail the 
finished road-bed and track, including 
bridges, viaducts, crossings, and switches. 
The term is used in contradistinction to a 
temporary way, such as is used in construc- 
tion in removing the soil of cuttings, Arc — 
Permanent white, sulphate of baryta It is 
used in the manufacture of fine earthen- 
ware, and as a pigment. — Lasting, Durable, 
Permanent See under Lasting 
Permanently (pferima-neut-li), adv. In a 
permanent manner; with long continuance; 
durably ; in a fixed state or place ; as, a 
government perwansntti/ established Boyle. 
Permanganic <p^r-man-gan'’ik), a Ob- 
tained from manganese. — Permanganic acid 
(MnjOgHj), an acid obtained in a state of 
aqueous solution by decomposing barium 
salt with sulphuric acid. 

Pezmansion, t n [L. pennansio, a remain- 
ing, persevering.] Continuance. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Permeability ( p6r 'me - a-biT'i-ti ), n. The 
quality or state of being permeable. 
Permeable (pfirime-a-bl), a. [L permea- 
bilis. See PERMEATE.] Capable of being 
permeated or passed through without rup- 
ture or displacement of its parts : applied 
particularly to substances that admit the 
passage of fluids ; as, cloth, leather, wood, 
are permeable to water and oil; glass is per- 
meable to light, but not to water. 
Permeably (pdrimfi-a-bli), adv. in a perme- 
able manner. 

Permeant (p^rimS-ant), a. Passing through. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Permeate (pSr'mg-at), v.t pret. & pp. per- 
meat^; ppr. permeating. [L. permeo, per- 
meatum— prefix per, through, and rneo, to 
glide, flow, or pass.] To pass through the 
pores or Interstices of; to penetrate and 
pass through without rupture or displace- 
ment of parts: applied particularly to fluids 
which pass through substances of loose tex- 
ture; as, water permeates sand or a Alter- 
ing stone; light permeates glass. 
Permeation (per-mfi-ft'shon), n. The act of 


permeating or passing through the pores or 
interstices of a body. 

Permian (^rimi-an), a. [From Perm, in 
Russia, or that part of Russia which formed 
the ancient kingdom of Permia, where the 
series is largely developed. ] In geol. a term 
applied to a system of rocks l^g beneath 
the triasslc rooks, and immediately above 
the carboniferous system. Formerly the 
Permian and triasslc rocks were grouj^d to- 
gether under the name of the new red sand- 
stone system, but later geologists have sepa- 
rated them on palaeontological grounds, the 
Permian group containing many palaeozoic 
forms, while the remains of the triasslc are 
largely mesozoic. The Permian forms the 
uppermost of the great palaeozoic series, and 
is unconformable in England on the carbon- 
iferous, while it passes by almost insensible 
gradations into the triassic. In England 
the Permian rocks are largely developed in 
the county of Durham. Called also Mag- 
nesian Limestone 

Permlsclble (p6r-rai8'8i-bl), a. [L permisceo 
—per, through, and misceo, to mix j Capable 
or admitting of being mixed. [Rare.] 
PermlBSt (p6r-mis'), n. A permission of 
choice or selection ; specifically, in rhet a 
figure by which a matter is permitted or 
committed to the decision of one’s adver- 
sary. ‘Administering one excess against 
another to reduce us to a permiss.’ Milton. 
PenniSBibility (pCr-mis'i-biri-ti), n The 
quality of being permissible. Eclec. Hev. 
PermiBsible (p^r-mis'i-bl), a. [See Permit.] 
Proper to being permitted or allowed; al- 
lowable ‘ Make all permissible excuses for 
my absence.' Lamb. 

If otherwise expedient the nomenclature is per- 
mtssthle. Sir U\ Hamilton. 

PermlBBibly (p6r-mi8'i-bli), adv. In a per- 
missible manner; by allowance 
PermlBBlon (p6r-mi'shon), n [L. permissio, 
from pertnitto, to permit. ] The act of per- 
mitting or allowing ; authorization ; allow- 
ance; license or liberty granted; leave. 

You have jfiven me your permission for this ad- 
dress Dryden. 

He craved a fair permission to flepart, 

And there defend his marches Tennyson. 

PermlBBive (pSr-mis'iv), a l Permitting; 
granting liberty; allowing ‘By his per- 
missive will.’ Milton. —2. Granted; suf- 
fered without hinderance. 

Thus 1 emboldened spake, and freedom used 

Permissive, and acceptance found Milton. 

—Permissive bill, a bill which has lieen re- 
peatedly brought before Parliament, whose 
object is to empower two-thirds of the in- 
habitants of any town or district to prohibit 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors within the 
bounds of such town or district. —/'ermw- 
sive laws, such laws as permit certain per- 
sons to have or enjoy the use of certain 
things, or to do certain acts.— Permissive 
waste, in law, the neglect of necessary re- 
pairs 

PenniflBively (pfer-mis'iv-li), adv In a per- 
missive manner; by allowance; without pro- 
hibition or hinderance. 

PermlBtlon (p^r-mis'chon), 71. [L. permis- 
tio, permixtio, to mingle, mix together ] 
The act of mixing; the state of being 
mingled. 

Permit (peu- mit'), v.t pret. & pp permitted; 
ppr. permitting. [L. p€r7nitto, to let go, to 
let loose, to allow, concede, permit— prefix 
per, and rnitto, to send; Fr. pe7'7nettre ] 1. To 
allow by silent consent or by not prohibit- 
ing; to suffer without giving express autho- 
rity. 

What God neither commands nor forbids, he per- 
mits with approbation to be done or left undone. 

Hooker. 

2. To grant leave or liberty to by express 
consent; to allow expressly; to give leave, 
liberty, or license to do ; as, a license that 
permits a person to sell intoxicating liquors. 

8 t To give over; to leave; to give up or re- 
sign; to refer. 

For provided our duty is secured, for the degrees 
and for the instruments every man is permitted to 
himself. yer. Taylor, 

Let us not aggravate our sorrows. 

But to the gods permit the event of thinjgs. 

Addisoft. 

—Allow, Permit, Suffer, Tolerate. See under 
Allow.— Syn. To allow, let, grant, admit, 
suffer, tolerate, endure, consent to. 

Penult (p6r-ralt'), v.i. To grant leave, li- 
cense, or permission; to enable a person to 
do sometnlng; to allow; as, we shall go 
there if circumstances permit 
Penult (p6r'mlt), n. Warrant ; leave; per- 
mission; specifically, a written permission 


F&te, i&r, fat, f^ll; met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc, iey. • 
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given by officers ot the customs or excise, 
or by other competent authority, for con- 
veyinff spirits, wine, tea, coffee, <fcc., from 
one placo to another. 

Permittance (p^r-mlt'ans), n. Allowance; 
forbearance of prohibition; permission. 

This unclean ^rmittanot defeats the sacred and 
(Glorious end botn of the moral and Judicial law. 

MtUon. 

Permittee (p6r-mit-tg')» n. One to whom 
anything is permitted; one to whom a per- 
mit is granted. 

Permitter (p6r-mit'6r), n. One who per- 
mits. ‘ The permitter, or not a hinderer of 
sin. ’ Edwards. 

PermlZ (pAr-mlksO, v. t To mix together; to 
mingle. 

Permixtlon (p6r-miks'chon), n. A mixing 
or state of being mixed. Brerewood. 
Permutable (p6r-mu'ta-bl), a. Capable of 
being permuted; exchangeable. 
Permutableness (pSr-mu'ta-bl-nes), n. 
state of being permutable. 

Permutably (p6r-ma'ta-bli), adv. In a per- 
mutable manner; by interchange. 
Permutation (pSr-mu-ta'shon). Ji. [L per- 
mutatio. See Permute. ] l. Intemuita- 
tion; concurrent changes ; mutual change; 
interchange ‘The intolerable distresses 
brought upon them by the violent convul- 
sions and permutations that have been made 
in property.’ Burke. —2. In math, change 
or different combination of any number of 
-quantities. Permutations differ from com- 
binations in this, that the latter has no 
reference to the order in which the quan- 
tities are combined ; whereas in the former 
this order is considered, and consequently 
the number of permutations always ex- 
ceeds the number of combinations. If n 
represent the number of quantities, then 
the number of permutations that can be 
formed out of them, taking two by two to- 
gether, is n x(n-l); taken three and three 
together, is n x (n— 1) x (n — 2), and so on. 
See Combination. —Permwiaiion lock, a 
lock in which the moving parts are capable 
of transposition, so that being arranged in 
any concerted order, it becomes necessary 
before shooting the bolt to arrange the 
tumblers. E. H. Knight. 

Permute (p6r-mut'), v t. pret & pp. per- 
muted; ppr. permuting. [L. penmUo— pre- 
fix per, and muto, to change ] 1. To inter- 
change.— 2. f To exchange; to barter. Hack- 
luyt. 

Permutert (p6r-mtlt'6r), n. One that ex- 
changes. Huloet. 

Pern (p6rn), n. Pernis apivorus, the honey- 
buzzard. 

Pemt (p6m), V t. To turn to profit; to sell. 

Those that, to ease their purse, or please their prince, 
Pertt their profession, their religion wince 

Sylvti-ter, Du Bartas. 

Pernancy (pSr'nan-si), n. [Norm. j>erner, 
O.Fr. penre, prenre. Mod. Fr, preiidre, to 
take ] In law, a taking or reception, as the 
receiving of rents or tithes in kind 
Pemel (pdr'nel), n. Same as Pimpernel. 
PemlClont (p6r-nish'on), n Destruction. 
Hudibras. 

Pernicious (pfir-nish'us), a. [L. pemiciosus, 
from pernicies, destruction, from perneco, 
to kill— per, thoroughly, and neco, to kill, 
nex, necis, death.] 1. Having the quality of 
killing, destroying, or injuring ; very injuri- 
ous or mischievous; destructive; as, a habit 
pernicious to health. 

Every eye 

Glared lightning, and shot forth penttcious fire. 

Milton. 

2. Harbouring evil designs or intentions; 
evil-hearted; malicious; wicked. 'Thisper- 
metotw caitiff deputy.’ Shak. 'HiB perni- 
cious sonV Shak.—^Y^. Destructive, ruin- 
ous, deadly, noxious, injurious, hurtful, mis- 
chievous. 

PemlClOUBt (p6r-ni8h'u8), a. [L, pemix, 
pemicis, swift, nimble.] Quick. 

Part incentive reed 

Provide, pertticious with one touch to fire. Milton. 
Pemlcl0UBly(p6r-ni8h'us-li),adi;. 1. In a per- 
nicious manner; destructively; with ruin- 
ous tendency or effects. - 2. t Maliciously ; 
malignantly. ‘All the commons hate him 
pennciously.' Shak. 

PdrnlOioaBness (p^r-nish'us-nes), n. The 
quality of being pernicious, very injurious, 
mischievous, or destructive. 

Pemloltyt (per-nls'i-ti), n. [L. pemioitas, 
from pemix, pemicis, nimble , swift. ] Swift- 
ness of motion; celerity. ‘Endued with 
great swiftness or pemuHty.’ Ray. [Rare.] 
Pernloketty ( p6r-nlk'et-ti ), a. [ Probably 
Fr. par, through, by, and niquet, a trifle.] 


Precise in trifles; fastidious; very trim in 
dress. fScotch.] 

PemlO 0P®r'id-6), n. [L., from (Jr. pema, 
the heel.] A chilblain. Dur^ 
glison. 

remlB (per'nlsX n. A genus 
of birds belongm^ to the hawk 
family. P. apivorus (the honey- 
buzzard) is the only British 
species. 

Pemoctalian t (p6r-nok-ta'- 
li-an), n. [See below.] One 
who watches or keeps awake 
all night. Hook. 

Pemoctation (p6r-nok-ta'- 
shon), n. [L. pernoetatio, from 
pernocto, to pass the night— 
per, through, and nox, night. ] 

The act of passing the whole 
night ; a remaining all night 
* Penioctations or abodes in 
prayers.’ Jer Taylor. 

Pernor (pSrinor), n. [Norm 
perkier, a corrupted form of 
Fr prendre, to take ] In 
law, he who receives the 
profits of lands, <fec. 

Terofpxe (pe-iog'), n. Same 
as Pirogue. 

Peronate (perio-nat). a. [L. 
peronatus, rough-ljooted, from 
jtero, peronis, a kind of rough 
boot ] In bot. a term applied 
to the stipes of fungaceous 
plants, which is thickly laid 
over with a woolly substance ending in a i 
sort of meal. i 

Perone (pei-'o-ne). n. [Gr. peronf, a brooch ] 
In ana f the fibula or small bone of the leg, | 
BO called from its resemblance to the pin of 
a brooch 

Peroneal (per-o-ne'al), a. [See above.] Per- 
taining to the fibula; as, jwroneal muscles 
Perorate (per'6-rat), v.i. 'J'o make a perora- 
tion; also, to speechify; to spout. 

Excited crowds, filled Hyde Park, and infuriated 
fiersons perorated from chairs. Sat. Ra- 


to which it is perpendicular makes a tan- 
gent with the curve. In this case the per- 
pendicular is usually called a nwmal to the 


cMYve.— Perpendicular style, in arch, the 
florid or Tudor style of Gothic The window 
affords the most striking character of this 
style; and the eye at once distinguishes it 
from any other by observing that perpendi- 
cular lines prevail throughout all the trac- 
ery. This style of Gothic was peculiar to 
England. The building shown in the an- 
nexed cut is an excellent specimen of this 
fityle.— Perpendicular lift, a contrivance on 
canals for passing boats from one level to 
another 



Perpendicular Style, Abbey Church, Bath 


Peroration (per-d-ra'slion), n. [L. peroratio, 
from peroro, to speak from beginning to 
end— 2>er, through, and oro, to speak, to 
pray ] The concluding part of an oration, 
in which the speaker recapitulates the prin- 
cipal points of his discourse or argument, 
and urges them with greater earnestness 
and force, with a view to make a deep im- 
pression on his hearera. Hence, the con- 
clusion of a speech, however constructed. 

His enthusiasm kindles as he advanres, and when 
he arrives at his peroration, it is in full blaze. 

Burke. 

Peroxide (p^r-oks'id), n That oxide of a 
given base which contains the greatest 
quantity of oxygen. 

PeroxllUxe (per-oks'id-iz), v.t. pret, & pp. 
peroxidized; ppr. peroxidizing. To oxiaize 
to the utmost degree. 

Perpend (per -pend'), V t. [L. perpendo, to 
weigh carefully— per, intens , and pendo, 
to cause to hang down, to weigh.] To weigh 
in the mind; to consider attentively. 

Oft and well 

Have I f repended this, devising ways 

hor fiignt. and schemes of plausible disj^ise. 

Southey. 

Perpend, Perpender (pfiripend, p6r-pend'- 
6r), n. [Fr. parpaing, parpain, from par, 
tlirough, and pan, the side of a wall.] In 
arch, a long stone reaching through the 
thickness of a wall so as to be visible on 
both sides, and therefore wrought and 
smoothed at the ends. Now usually called 
a Bond-stone, Bonder, or Through, also Per- 
bend, Perpend-stone, Perpent-stone.— Per- 
pend or perpyn wall, a wall formed of per- 
pends, that is, of ashlar stones, each stone 
reaching from side to %ldie.— Keeping the 
perpends, in brickwork, a phrase used to de- 
note the occurrence of the vertical joints 
over each other. 

Perpendiclet (p6r-pen'di-kl), n. [Fr. perven- 
dicule, from L. perpendiculum. ] Something 
hanging down in a direct line ; a plumb-line. 
Perpendicular (per-pen-dik'u-16r), a. [Fr. 
perpeiidiculaire; L. perpendicular is, from 
perpendiculum, a plumb-line— per, intens,, 
and pendeo, to hang, to hang down. See 
PiNDANT.] 1. Perfectly upright or vertical ; 
extending In a straight line from any point 
toward tne centre of the earth, or at right 
angles with the plane of the horizon.— 2. In 
geom. falling directly on a line or surface at 
right angles; at right angles to a given line 
or surface. A straight line is said to be per- 
pendicular to a curve, when it cuts the 
curve in a point where another straight line 


Perpendicular (p6r-pen-dik'u-16r), n. i. A 
line at right angles to the plane of the hori- 
zon : a vertical line or any bodv standing 
in that direction —2. In geom a line falling 
lit right angles on another line or on a plane, 
^ or making equal angles 

with it on each side. 
Thus if the straight 
line A B, falling on the 
straight line DC, makes 
the angles ABC, ABD 
equal to one another, 
AB is called a per- 
pendicular to DO.— 
D 0 8. Ill gun. a small in- 

strument for finding 
the centre line of a piece of ordnance, in 
the operation of pointing it at an object. 
Perpendicularity (p6r-pen-dik'u-lai’”l-tiy n. 
The state of being perpendicular. ‘The 
perpendicularity of these lines ’ Watts. 
Perpendicularly (p6r-pen-dik'ii-16r-li), adv. 
In a pei'pendicular manner; so as to be per- 
pendicular; vertically. 

Perpenslont (pfer-pen'shon), n. [From L, 
erpendo, perpensum, to weigh carefully, 
ee Perpend.] Consideration. 

Unto reasonable perpenstons it hath no place in 
some sciences Sir T, Browne. 

Perpenslty t ( p6r-pen'si-ti ), n. Considera- 
tion; a pondering. Swift. 

Perpent-stone (i^r'pent-stOn), n. In arch. 
see Perpend. 

Perpesslont (pSr-pesh'on), n. [L. perpessio, 
perpessionis, from perpetior, to bear with 
patience- per, thoroughly, and patior, to 
suffer, to endure.] Suffering; endurance. 
Bp. Pearson. 

Perpetrate (p6r'pe-trat), v t. pret pp. 
perpetrated; piir. perpetrating. [L. perpe- 
tro—per, through, thoroughly, and patro, 
to finish.] To do, execute, or perform, gener- 
ally in a bad sense; to be guilty of; to com- 
mit; as, to perpetrate a crime 

For whatsoe’er y/e perpetrate. 

We do but row, we re steer'd by fate. Hudibras. 

Also used humorously for to produce some- 
thing execrable or shocking; as, to perpe- 
trate a pun. 

Sir P. induced two of his si-sters to perpetrate a duet. 

Charlotte Bronte. 

Perpetration ( pfir-pe-tra'shon ), n. 1. The 
act of perpetrating; the act of committing 
a crime. — 2. An evil action. 

The strokes of divine vengeance, or of men’s own 
consciences, always attend \x\lutious perpetrations. 

Etkon Basilike. 


oh, c/iain; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, 70; J, job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, slnj;; th, then; th. w, wig; wh, wAig; zh. azure. —See Key. 
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Forpetrator (pdr'pe*tr&-t^r), n. One that 
perpetrates; one that commits a crime. 
Perpetuatole (p6r-pet'il-a-bl), a. That may 
be perpetuated or continued indehnitely. 
Varieties are perp€tuahU, like species. Asa Gray. 

Perpetual (p6r-pet'u-al). o. [Fr. perpituel; 
L, perpetualis, from perpetuius, perpetual, 
continuous— per, through, and peio, to direct 
one’s course to, to seek, to go to or towards.] 

1. Never ceasing ; continuing for ever in 
future time ; destined to be eternal ; as, a 
perpetual covenant; ti perpetual statute.— 

2. Continuing or continued without inter- 
mission ; uninterrupted ; as, a perpetual 
stream ; the perpetual action of the heart 
and arteries. 

Capital Is kept in existence from age to not by 
preservation but by ptrpetual reproduction. 

7. Mill. 

Perpetual curate, a permanent minister 
of a curacy in which all the tithes are 
appropriated and no vicarage is endowed, 
-—Perpetual motion, motion that once ori- 
^ated generates a power of continuing 
Itself for ever or indefinitely, by means 
of mechanism or some application of the 
force of gravity. The celebrated problem 
of a perpetual motion consists in the in- 
venting of a machine which shall have the 
principles of its motion within itself, and 
numberless schemes have been proposed 
for its solution ; but it has been demon- 
strated again and again that such a machine 
is impossible, unless friction and the resist- 
ance of the air, which necessaidly retard, 
and finally stop the motions of machines, 
could be removed. In speaking of the per- 
petual motion, it is to he understood that 
from the forces by which motion may he 
produced we are to exclude air, water, and 
other natural agents, as heat, atmospheric 
chants, Ac. The only admissible agents 
are, the inertia of matter, and its attractive 
forces, which may all be considered of the 
same kind as gravitation —Perpetual screw, 
an endless screw. 8ee Endless.— 

0U8, Incessant, Continual, Perpetual. See 
under Ck)NnNTJOUS. — Syn. Never-ceasing, 
endless, eternal, everlasting, never-failing, 
unceasing, ceaseless, unfailing, perennial, 
enduring, permanent, lasting, uninterrup- 
ted, incessant, constant 
Perpetually (p6r-peVu-al-li), adv. In a per- 
petual manner; constantly; continually 

The Bible and Common Prayer Book in the vulgar 
tongue, being perpetually read in churches, have 
proved a kind of standard for language. Sivift. 

Perpetualty f (p6r-pet'fi-al-ti). n. The state 
or condition of being perpetual. 

Perpetuate (p6r-pet'u-at), v t pret A pp 
perpetuated; ppr perpetuating, [h.perpetuo, 
perpetuatum, from perpetuus. See PER- 
PETUAL.] To make peipetual; to cause to 
endure or to be continued indefinitely ; to 
preserve ^rom extinction or oblivion; to 
eternize; sa, to perpetuate the remembrance 
of a great event or of an illustrious char- 
acter. 

The fondness which some have felt to f>erpetuate 
their names when their race has fallen extinct, is well 
known /. D' Israeli 

Perpetuate, Perpetuated (p^T-pet'u-at, 
p6r-pet'fl-at-ed), p and a Made peri)etual; 
continued through eternity, or for an in- 
definite time; recurring continuously; con- 
tinually repeated or reiterated. 

What IS it but a continued perpetuated voice from 
heaven resounding for ever in our ears? Harnmimd 
The trees and flowers remain 
By Nature’s care perpetuate and self-sown. Southey 

Perpetuation (p6r-pet'u-a"8hon), n. The act 
ot perpetuating or making perpetual ; the 
act ot preserving from extinction or oblivion 
through an endless existence, or for an in- 
definite period of time. ~ Perpetuation of 
testimony, in law, the taking of testimony, 
in certain cases, in order to preserve it for 
future use. Thus a party who is in posses- 
sion of property, and fears that his right 
may at some future time be disputed, is en- 
titled to examine witnesses in order to pre- 
serve that testimony which may he lost by 
the death of such Mdtncsses before he cun 
prosecute his claim, or before he is called 
on to defend his right 
Fei;petulty (p6r-pe-tu'i.ti). n fFr 
tmU; L, perpetuitcui, from perpetwus, per- 
petual (which see). ] 1. The state or quality 
of being perpetual; endless duration; con- 
tinued uninterrupted existence, or duration 
for an indefinite period of time; as, the per- 
petuity of laws and institutions ‘ Those 
laws which God for perpetuity hath estab- 
lished.’ Hooker. 


Mortals who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 
A path to perpetuity of fame, Byron. 

2. Something of which there will be no end; 
something lasting for ever or for an in- 
definitely long time. ‘A mess of pottage 
for a birthright, a present repast for a 
perpetuity.' South.— 3. In fuu?, (a) duration 
to all futurity; exemption from intermission 
or ceasing. (6) An estate which is so settled 
in tail that it cannot be made void.— 4 In 
the doctrine of annuities, the numlier of 
years in which the simple interest of any 
principal sum will amount to the same as 
the principal itself; or it is the number of 
yeai’s* purchase to be given for an annuity 
which is to continue for over; also, the an- 
nuity itself. 

Perplex (p^r-pleks'X V. t. [From L perplexus, 
entangled, interwoven, confused, intricate, 
involved, from per, intens , and plecto, plex- 
um, to twist, from the 1 ‘oot of Gr. plekO, 
L.plico, to fold.] 1 To make intricate; to 
involve ; to entangle ; to make complicated 
and difficult to be underatood or unravelled. 

What was thought ob>,cure, perplexed, and too 
hard for our weak parts, will he open to the under- 
standing in a fair view. Locke. 

Hts tongue 

Dropped manna, and could make the worse appe.ir 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Matures! counsels Milton. 

2. To embarrass ; to puzzle ; to distract ; to 
tease with suspense, anxiety, or ambiguity 

‘ We are perplexed, but not in despair.’ 2 
Cor iv. 8 

He perplexes the minds of the fair sex with nice 
speculations of philosophy, when he should engage 
tlicir hearts. Dryden 

3. To plague ; to vex. GlanvUle. - - Embar- 
rass, Puzzle, Perplex. See under Embar- 
rass. — Syn. To entangle, involve, compli- 
cate, emban’ass, puzzle, bewilder, confuse, 
distract, harass, vex, plague, tease, molest. 

Perplex f (p6r-pleks0. a. [h perplexus See 
above ] Intricate; tlifflcult GlanvUle. 
Perplexedly (p6r-plek8'ed-li), arfr 1 In a 
perplexed manner; with perplexity — 2 In 
a perplexing manner; intricately, with in- 
volution. ‘Ho handles the question very 
perplexedly ’ Bp Bull 
Perplexedness (pSr-pleks'od-nes), n. Per- 
plexity Locke 

Perplexing (p^r-pleks'lng), and a Em- 
barrassing; difficult; intricate. 

Perplexity (psr-pleks'i-ti), n. l The state 
of being perplexed; distraction of mind 
through doubt or difficulty; anxiety: em- 
barrassment ‘ Walking slow, in doubt and 
great perplexity. ' Tennyson. 

Such perplexity of mind 
As dreams too lively leave behind Coleridge. 

2 The state ot being intricate or Involved 

Let him look for the labynnth ; for I cannot dis- 
cern .my unless in the perplexity ot his own thoughts 
Sttllingfleet 

Perplexivenesst (per-pleks'iv-nes), n. The 
quality of being perplexing; tendency to 
perplex. 'The perpkxiveness of irna^na- 
tion.' Dr. H. More. 

Perplexly t (p6r-pleks'li), adv Perplexedly. 

‘ Set down so perplexly by the Saxon annal- 
ist. ’ Milton 

Perplextlyt (pSr-plekst'li), adv Perplex- 
edly 

Perpotatlon (p6r-p6-ta'8hon),w. [Prefix per, 
ana potation.] The act of drinking largely; 
a thorough drinking-bout. 

PerqulslM (i^r'kwi-zit), n. [L.pernuisitum, 
something diligently inquired after, from 
perquiro -per, intens., and qticero, to seek, 
look, or search for.] 1 Soraeihing obtained 
from a place or office over and above the 
settled wages or emoluments; something in 
addition to regular ws^es or salary — 2. In 
law, whatever a man gets by industry or 
purchases with his money: opposed to things 
which come to him by descent. 

Perquislted t (pfsr'kwi-zit-ed), a. Supplied 
with perquisites. ‘ Perquisited varlets. ’ 
Savage 

PerflU^tlon (pfer-kwi-zi'shon), n. [Fr. per- 
quisition. See above ] A thorough inquiry 
or search. Sir W. Scott 
Perrie,t «. [Fr.pierrerie, Jewels, frotnpiem, 

L and Qr.petra, a stone. ] Jewels; precious 
stones, Chaucer. 

Perrier t (per'l-er), n. [O.Fr. perriere. See 
Perrib.] An engine for throwing stones 
Hackluyt. 

Perron (per'on), n. [Fr.; L.'L.petronus, a 
perron, from L. and Gr. petra (Fr. pierre), a 
stone.] In arch, an external stair by which 
access is given to the entrance -door of a 
building when the principal floor is raised 
aViove the level of the ground. 


Perroouat (per-o-ket'), n. The fame a» 

Parrcuceet. 

Permque (per-rilk), n. [Fr.] A peruke. 
Perruquler (pe-rQ'ki-6r), n. [Fr, See Pi- 
RUKB.j A wig-maker. 

Pei^ (pei’'l), n. [Fr. poir^, perry, from 
poire, a pear, 1, ^rurn, a pear.] A fer- 
mented liquor made from the Juice of pears. 
It is analogous to cider, and prepared much, 
in the same way. It forms a pleasant and 
wholesome beverage. 

Perry t (pei’'i), n. See PIrry. 

Pereantit a. [Fr. pergant, ppr. of perger, to 
pierce ] Piercing. Chaucer; Spenser. 
Perecrutatlon (p6r-Bkro-ta'Bhon), n. [L. 
perscrutatio, •perscrutor—per, thoroughly, 
and scrutor, to search.] A searching thor- 
oughly; minute search or inquiry. 
Perscrute t (p6r-skrdt'), V. t. and t. To make 
a thorough search or inquiry; to investigate. 

‘ To perscrute the matter, ’ Borde. 

Perse, t a. [Fr] Sky-coloured; bluish-gray. 
Chaucer. 

Persea (pSr-se'a), n. A genus of Lauracen. 
See Avocado. 

Persecot (p6r'86-kot), n. Same as Persicot. 
Persecute (pSr'se-kfit), v. t pret. A pp. per- 
secuted ; ppr persecuting. [Fr. persecuter, 

L persequor, persecutvs, to persecute— per, 
intens. . and sequor, to follow ] 1. To harass 
or afflict with repeated acts of cruelty or 
annoyance; to injure or afflict persistently; 
specifically, to afflict, harass, or punish on 
account of opinions, for adherence to a par- 
ticular creed or system of religious prin- 
ciples, or to a mode of worship. 

Blessed .ire ye, when men shall revile you, and per- 
secute you Mat v. ii. 

Should banded unions perseaite 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime, 

And indivicliial freedom mute Tennyson. 

2 To harass with solicitations or importu- 
nity Johnson. 

Persecuting (p^r'se-kut-ing), a. Given to 
persecution 

Persecution (pSr-se-ku'shon), n. 1. The act 
or practice of persecuting; especially the 
infliction of pahi or death upon others un- 
justly, for adhering to a religious creed or 
mode of worship, either by way of penalty or 
in order to force them to renounce their 
principles. 

By persecution, I mean, the employment of any 
pains or penalties, the administration of any uneasi- 
ness to body or mind, in consequence of a man's be- 
lief, or with a view to change It Its essential feature 
IS this; that it addresses itself to the will, not to the 
understanding , it seeks to modify opinion by the use 
of fears, instead of reasons— of motives, instead of 
arguments y. Martineau. 

2. The state of being persecuted; the suffer- 
ing of pain. 

Out necks are under persecution ; we labour and 
have no rest Lam. v. 5 . 

S.t A canying on; prosecution. Hales. 
Persecutive (pfer'se-ku-tiv), a Following; 
persecuting 

Persecutor (p6r'8e-kut-6r), n. One who per- 
secutes, one who pursues and harasses an- 
other unjustly and vexatiously, particularly 
on account of religious principles 

Henry rejected the Pope’s supremacy, but retained 
every corruption beside, and oecame a cruel perse- 
cutor Siv\ft 

Persecutiix (p^r'se-kut-riks), n A female 
who persecutes. 

Perseldes (pfer-se'l-dez), n. pi. A name given 
to the August meteors, because they seem 
to radiate from the constellation Perseus. 
Perselee.t n. Parsley. Chaucer. 
Persepolltan (p^r-se-pol'i-tan), n. A native 
or inhaliitant of Persepolis, the capital of 
ancient Persia. 

Persepolltan (p6r-86-pol'i-tan), a. Of or 
pertaining to Persepolis or its inhabitants, 
Perseus (p^r'shs), n. 1 . In Greek myth. 
the celebrated legendary hero, son of Zeus 
and Danae, who slew the Gorgon Medusa.— 

2. In astron. one of the forty-eight constel- 
lations. It is surrounded by Andromeda, 
Aries, Taurus, Auriga, Camelopardalus, and 
Cassiopeia, and contains, according to the 
British Catalogue, fifty-nine stars. 

Persevert (p6r-gev'6r), v.i. To i>er8evere. 

To persever 

In obstinate condolement is a course 
Of impious stubbornness. Shai, 

[This is the form of the word generally used 
by Shakspere.] 

Perseverance (per-se-vS'rans), n. [Fr. , from 
L, perseverantia. See PERSEVSBE.] 1. The 
act or habit of persevering ; persistence in 
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anything undertaken; continued pursuit or 
prosecution of any business or enterprise \ 
begun: applied alike to good and evil. \ 

Perstvtrance, dear my lord, 

Keeps honour bright. Shak. 

2. In theol. continuance in a state of grace 
to a state of glory. Sometimes called FirMl 
Perseverance and Perseverance of Saints. — 
Syn. Persistence, steadfastness, constancy, 
steadiness. 

Perseyerant t (p^r-se-ve'ront), a. Constant 
in pursuit of an undertaking Bp. Hall. 
Peraeverantlyt (p^r-se-ve'rant-li), adv. 
Perseveringly. 

Persevere (p6r-se-ver'), v.i. pret. & pp. per- 
severed; ppr. persevering. [L. persevere, from 
perseverus, very severe or strict— per, intens. , 
and severus, severe, serious, grave, strict.] 
To persist in any business or enterprise un- 
dertaken ; to pursue steadily any design or 
course commenced ; not to give over or 
abandon what is undertaken. See Persist. 

Would those, who, by opinion placed on high. 

Stand fair and perfect in the country's eye, 

Maintain that honour, let me in their ear 

Hint this essential doctrine— 

Churchill. 

"Vo persevere in any evil course makes you unhappy 
in this life, and will certainly throw you into ever- 
lasting torments in the next. Abp Wake. 

Persevering (p6r-se-ver'ing), p. and a. Per- 
sisting in any business or course begun; 
constant in the execution of a purpose or 
enterprise; as, a persevering student. 
Perseveringly (P^r-se-vdr'ing-li), adv. In a 
persevering manner; with perseverance or 
continued pursuit of what is undertaken. 
Persian (p6r'shi-an). a. Pertaining to Per- 
sia, to tile Persians or tlieir language; Persic. 
Persian (pfer'shi-an), n. 1. A native of Per- 
sia — 2. The language spoken in Persia. - 

3. In arch, a male figure draped after the 

ancient Persian manner, and serving to sup- 
port an entablature after the manner of a 
column or pilaster. See Atlantes and 
Caryatid.— 4. A thin silk, used principally 
for lining coats, gowns, and petticoats in 
the seventeenth century. Planch^.-- Per- 
sian apple, the peach —Persian berry, the 
fruit of Rhamnus in/ectorius, and probably 
of other species, used by the modern Greeks 
to dye morocco leather, and employed also 
in calico-printing. — blinds, jalou- 
sies; Venetian blinds. -- carpet, a 

carpet made in one piece, instead of in 
breadths or strips to be joined. Tlie warp 
and weft are of linen or hemp, and the tufts 
of coloured wool are inserted by twisting 
them around the warp all along the row. 

A line of tufts being inserted, a shoot of the 
weft is made, and then beaten up to close 
the isilmc.- -Persian Jire, in rued same as 
Anthrax — Persian lily, a plant of the genus 
Frltillaria {F persica), a native of Persia, 
and cultivated as a garden flower See Fri 
TILLARIA,— powder, a preparation 
of the flowers of the composite plant Pyre- 
thrum carneum or rvseum, which are dried 
and reduced to the form of a powder, which 
has wonderful efficacy in destroying noxious 
insects. The plant belongs to the nat. order 
Compositse. It is often grown in gardens 
as an ornamental plant —Persian wheel, an 
engine contrived for raising water to irri- 
gate lands which lie on the borders or banks 
of rivers, and for other purposes. It usually 
consists of a large wheel with a series of 
buckets fixed to its circumference, which 
raise the water. 

PerBlc(p6r'8ik), n. The Persian language. 

It is a member of the Iranian group of the 
Aryan family of tongues. 

Persic (p^r'sik), a. Of or belonging to Per- 
sia; Persian. 

Persicarla (per-si-ka'ri-a), n. [Fr. persi- 
caire, from L.L. persicarius, from L. persica, 
a peach. ] The common name of various Bri- 
tish plants of the genus Polygonum, the gar- 
den persicarla being P. orientate, a tall 
handsome annual, strikingly ornamented 
with drooping clusters of pink flowers. See 
Polygonum. 

Persloot (pAFsi-kot), n. [Fr,, from L per- 
sica, a peach or nectarine,] A kind of cor- 
dial m^e of the kernels of apricots, nec- 
tarines, Ac., with refined spirit. Written 
also Persecot. 

Perslflaife (P&r-sg-flftsh), n. [Fr., from ver- 
sifier, to quiz; L, sibilo, to hiss ] Idle ban- 
tering talk or humour; frivolous Jeering 
style of treating or regarding any subject, 
serious or otherwise. 

Perslfleur (p&r-sS-flfir, 6 long), n. One who 
indulges in persiflage; a banterer; a quiz. 


oh, e^ln; 6h, So. loo/i; g, go; J, job; 
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No people ever were so Uttle prone to admire at all 1 
as the French of Voltaire. Persiflage was the char- 1 
acter of their whole mind. . . . They feel withal 1 
that, if persiflage be the great thing, there never was 1 
such a perstfietir. Carlyle, 

Persimmon (p6r-sim'on), n. [Virginia In- 
dian.] The fruit of trees of the genus Dios- 
^ros, or any tree of the genus, especially 
2). virginiana. Inhabiting the Southern 
United States, where it attains the height of 
60 feet or more. The fruit is succulent, red- 
dish, and about the size of a small plum, 
containing a few oval stones. It is power- 
fully astnnaent when green, but when 
fully ripe the pulp becomes soft, palat- 
able, and very sweet. It is eaten both by 
man and wild and domestic animals; it is 
also pounded, dried, and made into cakes, 
or it is fermented and yields by distillation 
an ardent spirit.— To rake up the persim- 
mons, to rake up the plums of the persim- 
mon-tree; to draw in the money; to pocket 
the stakes. [American.] 

Per sis (pSr'sis). n. A kind of colouring 
matter prepared from lichens, the mass 
being of a drier character than archil. 
Sirnmonds. 

Persism (pfiFsizm), n. A Persian idiom. 
Persist (p6r-8i8t'’), v. i. [Fr, persister, L. per- 
sisto—per, through, and sisto, to stand.] To 
continue steadily and firmly in the pursuit 
of any business or course commenced ; to 
continue detennined In speech or action 
against some amount of opposition; to per- 
severe. [Peisist is nearly synonymous with 
persevere; but persist frequently implies 
more obstinacy than persevere, particularly 
in that which is evil or injurious to others.] 

Thus to persist 

In doing wrong cxteniuitcs not wrong, 

But makes it much more heavy. Shak 

Persistence, Persistency (p^r-sist'ens, p6r- 
sist'en-si), n. 1 Tlie state of persisting, or of 
being persistent; steady pursuit of what is 
undertaken; perseverance in a good or evil 
course, more generally in that which is evil 
and injurious to others, or unadvisablo.— 

2 Obstinacy; contumacy. 

By this hand, thou think’st me as far in the devil's 
book as thou and FalstafT, for obduracy and per- 
ststeMcy Shak 

3 In physics, the continuance of an effect 
after the cause which first gave rise to it is 
removed; as, tho persistence of the impres- 
sion of light oil the retina after the luminous 
object is withdrawn; the persistence of the 
motion of an object after the moving force 
is withdrawn. 

Persistent (p6r-si8t'ent), a. 1. Inclined to 
persist; enduring; persevering; tenacious, 

‘ Persistent as they have been. ’ Is Taylor. 

Henceforward scarcely could she front in hall, 

(Jr elsewhere Modred’s narrow, foxy face, 
Heart-hiding .smile, and gray, perststeut eye. 

Teunyion. 

2. In bot. continuing without withering: op- 
posed to caducous or marcescent; ns, a per- 
sistent calyx, one remaining after the corolla 
has withered. 

Persistently (pfir-sist'ent-li), adv. In a per- 
sistent manner. 

Persistlngly (pfir-sist'ing-li), adv. In a per- 
sisting manner; perseveringly; steadily. 
Persistlve (pSr-sfst'iv), a. Steady in pursuit ; 
not receding from a purpose or undertaking; 
persevering; persistent. ‘ To find persistive 
constancy in men.’ Shak. 

Persolvet (p6r-8olv'),v. t. To pay completely, 
thoroughly, or wholly. Bale. 

Person (pfiFson), n. [L. persona, primarily 
a mask used by actors on the stage, hence, 
a character, a person— said to be from per- 
sona, to sound through— per, through, and 
sono, to sound. This, however, is uncertain. ] 

1. An individual human being, consisting of 
body and soul; a being possessed of per- 
sonality; a man, woman, or child. 

A person ... is a thinking intelligent being that 
has reiisem and reflection, and can consider itself as 
itself, the same thinking thing, in dilTerent times and 
places Locke. 

2. A man, woman, or child, considered as 
opposed to things, or distinct from them. 

A zeal for persons is far more easy to be perverted 
than a zeal for things. Sprat. 

8. Bodily form; human frame, with its cha- 
racteristic appearance; living body; as, tall 
of person; cleanly in T^rsrni. 

Tis in her heart alone that you must reign ; 

You'll find her ^son difficult to gain. Dryden. 
Ynlol's rusted arms 

Were on his princely person, but thro' these 
Princelike his bearing shone. Tennyson, 

4. A human being, indefinitely; one; a man; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, lang; 


an individual. ‘ For there ie no respect of 
persons with God.’ Rom. li. 11. 

If you choose to repttseivt the vatlou& Karts in He 
by holes upon a table, of different shapes. . . . and 
the Persons acting these parts by bits of wood of 
smiilar shapes, wc shall generally find that the trian- 
gular ^rson has got into the square hole, the oblong 
into the triangular, and a square person has squeezed 
himself into a round hole. Sidney Smith. 

5. Any one of the three beings, individu- 
alities, or existeuces of the Trinity. 

For there is one Person of the Father, another of 
the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. 

Common Prayer. 

6. t The parson or rector of a parish. Holin- 
shed.—l. A human being represented in dia- 
logue, fiction, or on the stage; character. 

From his first appearance upon the stage, in his 
new person of a sycophant or juggler, instead of his 
former person of a prince, he was exposed to the 
derision of the courtiers and the common people. 

Bacon 

8 Character or part sustained by one in the 
ordinary relationships of life. 

How dilTerent is the same man from himself, as he 
sustains the person of a magistrate and that of a 
friend. South. 

9. In gram, one of three relations in which 
nouns and pronouns ai'e regarded os stand- 
ing to the act of speaking, a pronoun of 
the first person denoting the speaker, the 
second person one who is spoken to, and 
the third person one who or that which is 
spoken of. All nouns are of the third per- 
son. Hence we apply the term person to 
one of the three inflections of a verb singu- 
lar and plural.— A n artificial person, in law, 
a corporation or body politic —In person, 
by one’s self; with bodily presence; not by 
representative. ‘We paid in person.' Ten- 
nyson. ‘ The king in person visits all around. ’ 
Drifden. 

Person t (p6F8on), v.t. To represent as a 
person; to make to resemble; to image. 
Milton. 

Personable f p6F8on-a-bl ), a. l. Having a 
well-formed body or person ; graceful ; of 
good appearance ; ns, a jwrsonable man or 
woman. ‘Wise, warlike, personable, cour- 
teous, and kind ’ Spenser.— 2. In tow, (a) en- 
abled to maintain pleas in court, (h) Having 
capacity to take anything granted or given. 
Personae (pfeFson-aj), n. l Fr. personnaae, 
personage, character, part.] 1. An indivi- 
dual; a person; especially, a man or woman 
of distinction; as, an illustrious pcrsorwig'c. 

The nioinimcntal pomp of age 

Was with this goodly personage. Wordsworth. 

2. Exterior; appearance; stature; air. 

And with her persof tore , her tnW personate, 

She hath prevail’d with him. Shak. 

3. Character assumed. 

The Venetians, naturally grave, love to give In to 
the follies of such seasons, when disguised in a false 
personage. Addison. 

4. Character represented. 

Some persons must be found, already known in 
history, whom we may make the actors and person- 
ages of this fable. W Broome, 

Personal ( pfiFson-al ), a. [ L. personalis. 1 
1. Pertaining to a person as distinct from a 
thing ; belonging to men or women, not to 
things.— 2. Relating to an individual; affect- 
ing individuals; peculiar or proper to him or 
her, or to pdvate actions or character ; indi- 
vidual; as, to have a personal spite against 
a man. ‘ The words are conditional; if thou 
doest well; and personal to Cain.' Locke. 

The Divine Comedy is a personal narrative. Dante 
is the eye-witness and car-witness of that which he 
relates, Macaulay. 

3. Applying to the person, character, or con- 
duct of an individual, generally In a dispar- 
aging manner; as, personal reflections or re- 
mai'ks. ‘Splenetic, personal, base,' Ten- 
nyson.— 4k. Pertaining to the person or bodily 
form; belonging to face and figure; cor- 
poreal. 

This heroick constancy now determined him tode- 
sire in raarriage a princess, whose Personal charm# 
were now become tne least part of her character. 

Addison. 

6. Done in person ; not effected or consti- 
tuted by representatives; as, a personal in- 
terview. 

The daughter of the king of France, . . . 
Importunes personal conference with his grac^^ 

6.t Present in person ‘Th® abwnt tog 
. . . when he was personal In the Insh 
war.’ Shak.— 7. In gram, denoting or Pant- 
ing to the person ; having the modraca- 
tions of the three persons ; as, a personal 
pronoun; a personal verb. — Personal acts 
qf parliament, statutes confined to particu- 
lar persons, such as an act authonzii^ a 
person to change his name, Ac. — Per- 


TH, then; th, thin; 
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sonal aetion. In law, {a) an action that can 
be brought only by the person himself 
that is ii^ured. (b) An action which is not 
an action for the recovery of land. -- Personal 
bond, in Seota law, a bond which acknow- 
ledges receipt of a sum of money, and binds 
the granter, his heirs, executors, and suc- 
•oessors to repay the sum at a specified term, 
with a penalty in case of failure, and interest 
on the sum while the same remains unpaid. 
—Personal chattels, goods or movables. — 
Personal dUiaence or execution, in Scots law, 
a process wliich consists of arrestment, 
X>oinding, and imprisonment. — Personal 
equation, the correction of personal differ- 
ences between particular individuals as to 
exactness in observations with astronomical 
instruments. —Personal estate. Same as Per- 
sonal Property.— Personal identity, in me- 
taph. sameness of being at every stage of 
life, of which consciousness is the evidence. 
—Personal pronoun, Ingram, one of -the pro- 
nouns I, we, thou, you, he, she. it, they.- Per- 
sonal property, movables ; chattels ; things 
belonging to the person, as money, jewels, 
furniture, &c., as distinguished from real 
estate in land and houses. (See Chattel 
and Beal.) In the law of England the dis- 
tinction between real and personal property 
is very nearly the same as the distinction 
between heritable and movable property in 
the law of Scotland —Personal representa- 
tives, the executors or administrators of a 
person deceased —• Personal tithes, those 
that are paid out of such profits as come by 
the labour of a man’s person, as by buying 
and selling, gains of merchandise, handi- 
crafts, &c.— Personal verb, in gram, a verb 
which has or may have a person as nomina- 
tive. 

Personal (p^r'sou-al), n. in law, any mov- 
able thing, either living or dead; a movable 
Personalia (p^r'son-al-izm), n. Quality of 
being personal. 

Personality ( pfir-son-al'i-ti ), n. l. That 
which constitutes an individual a distinct 
person, or that which constitutes individu- 
ality; the state of existing as a thinking in- 
telligent being. 

The personality of an Intelligent being extends it- 
self beyond present existence to what is past, only by 
consciousness Locke 

Personality is individuality existing in itself, but 
with a nature as its ground. Coleridge. 

2. Direct application or applicability to a 
person; specifically, an application of re- 
marks to the conduct, character, or appear- 
ance of some person; a remark reflecting in 
some way on an individual; as, to avoid 
jgersonalities; to indulge in personalities. 

Mr Tibot had looked higher and higher since his 
gin had become so famous; and in the year ’39 he 
had, in Mr Muscat’s hearing, spoken of Dissenters 
as sneaks — a personality which could not be over- 
looked. Georg^e hliot 

2. Application limited to certain persons or 
certain classes of persons 

During the latter half of that century the important 
step was made of abolishing the personality of the 
code and applying it to all persons of whatever race 
living within tlie territory. Brougham 

4. In law, personal estate. See Personalty. 
— Personality of laws, a term applied to all 
those laws which concern the condition, 
state, and capacity of persons, as the reality 
of laws is applied to all those laws which 1 
concern property or things. An action is 
said to be in the personality or personalty 1 
when it is brought against the right person, 
or the person against whom, in law, it lies. 
RersoXLalize (pSr'son-al-iz), v.t. pret. <fe pp. 
personalized; ppr personalizing. To make 
personal. Warburton. 

Personally (p^Vson-al-U), adv. l. in a per- 
sonal manner; in person; by bodily presence; 
not by representative or substitute ; as, to 
be personally present ; to deliver a letter 
personally respect to an individual; 
particularly. 

She bore a mortal hatred to the house of I_ancaster, 
and personalty to the king Bacon. 

8. As regards one's personal existence or 
individuality; as, to remain personally the 
same being. 

Personalty ^r'son-al-tn, n. In law, per- 
sonal property, in distinction from realty or 
real property. See Personal, Beal.— A c- 
tion tn personalty. See Personality. 
Personate (per'son-at), v.t pret. & pp. per- 
sonated; ppr. personating. [From person 
(which see).] 1. To assume the character or 
appearance of, whether in real life or on the 
stage; to represent by an assumed appear- 
ance; to act the part of; as, he tried to per- 
sonate his brother ; is this play he person- 


ated a miser. —2. To act, play, or perform; to 
assume or put on. 

Herself she lays aside, and makes 

Ready to personate a mortal part Crashav/. 

8. To represent falsely or hypocritically; to 
pretend; with reflexive pronoun. [Bare.] 

It has been the constant practice of the Jesuits to 
send over emissaries, with instructions to personate 
themselves members of the several sects amongst us. 

Swift. 

4 t To represent by way of similitude ; to 
typify; to personify. 

The lofty cedar, royal Cymbelme, 
Personates thee. Shak. 

6. t To describe. 

I will drop in his way some obscure epistles of love ; 
wherein . . . he shall find himself most feeling ly/irr- 
sonated. Shak. 


G.t [Directly from L. persono,Ui celebrate— 
er, intens , and so^io, to sound.] To cele- 
rate loudly. 

In fable, hymn, or song, so persofiattng 

Their gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. 

Mil ion. 

Personate (p6r'son-at),t>.i. pret. -personated; 

ppr. personating. To 
play a fictitious char- 
acter. Sir O. Buck. 
[Rare.] 

Personate (pfbr'son- 
at), a. [L. personatm, 
masked, from persona, 
a mask ] In bot a 
term applied to a gam- 
opetalous irro^lar co- 
rolla having the lower 
lip pushed upwards so 
as to close the hiatus 
between the two lips. 
Personate Corolla. as in the snapdragon 

Personated (pfiFson- 
ilt-ed), p and a. [L personatus, masked, 
counterfeit, from persona, a mask ] Coun- 
terfeited; feigned; disguised; pretended 

Piety IS opposed to that personated devotion under 
which any kind of impiety is disguised. Hammond 



Personation (p6r-Bon-a'shon), n. The act 
of personating, or of counterfeiting the per- 
son or character of another — False per- 
sonation, in law, the offence of personating 
another for the purpose of fraud. 
Personator (p6r'son-at-6r). n. 1. One who 
assumes the character of another.— 2, One 
that acts or performs. B Jonson 
Personeity (p6r-8on-e'i-ti), n. Personality. 
* The personeity of Ood.’ Coleridge. [Rare.] 
Personer.t n. a person. Chaucer. 
Personification (p6r-8on'i-fl-ka"8hon), n. 
1 Tlie act of nersonifying — 2 In rhet. a 
figure of speech or a species of metaphor, 
which consists in representing inanimate 
objects or abstract notions as endued with 
life and action, or possessing the attributes 
of living beings ; prosopopoeia ; as, ‘ the 
floods clap their hands,’ ‘the sun rejoices 
to run his race,' ‘the hills and trees break 
forth into singing,’ ‘ blushing shame,’ &c.— - 
3. Embodiment; impersonation. 

Personify (pSr-son'i-fi), v. t. pret. <fe pp. per- 
sonified; ppr personifying [L persona, per- 
son, and facio, to make.] 1 To treat or re- 
gard as a person; to represent as a rational 
being; to treat for literary purposes as if 
endowed with the sentiments, actions, or 
language of a rational being or person. See 
PERNONIFICATTON. — 2. To impersonate ; to 
he an impersonation or embodiment of. 
Personize (pfiFson-iz), v.t pret. & pp. per- 
sonized; ppr. personizing. To personify. 
[Rare.] 

Milton has perseniued them and put them into the 
court of chaos. Richardson. 


Personnel (p^r-Bon-elO.n [Fr. .from pemonne, 
L. persona, a person.] The body of persons 
employed in some public service, as the 
army, navy, <fec., in contradistinction to the 
maUriel, which consists of guns, stores, (to. 

Fers]>eotiye (p^r-spek'tiv), a. [Fr. per- 
spectiffiToml,. perspicio. See below.] 1 Pro- 
ducing certain optical effects when looked 
through; optical; as, a perspective glass. 
[Obsolete or obsolescent.]— 2. Pertaining to 
the art of perspective. 

PerspeoUve (p6r-spek'tiv), n. [Ft., from 
L. perspicio, perspectum—per, through, and 
svedo, to view. See Species.] l.t A glass 
through which objects are viewed ; a tele- 
scope. 

You hold the glass, but turn the perspective , 

And farther off the lessen’d object drive. Dryden, 

[Formerly the term was applied to contriv- 
ances the exact nature oi which is uncer- 
tain. 


lAke Perspectives, which rightly gazed upon. 
Show nothing but confusion ; eyed awry. 
Distinguish t^m. Shak. 

Hazlltt in a note on the above passage de- 
fines perspectives as *cut glasses used for 
reflecting images,’ and the following extract 
from an old work called Humane Industry 
goes to show that the word was also used 
to denote a glass through which pictures 
drawn out of proportion were viewed and 
reduced to the natural appearance of the 
objects they were meant to represent. 

A picture of a chancellor of France presented to 
the common beholder a multitude of little faces - 
but if one did look at it through a perspective, there 
appeared only the single portraicture of the chan- 
cellor.] 

2. The art or science which teaches how 
to produce the representation of an ob- 
ject or objects on a definite surface so as 
to affect the eye, when viewed from a given 
point, in the same manner as the object 
or objects themselves. Correctly defined, 
a perspective delineation is a section, by 
the plane or other surface on which the 
delineation is made, of the cone of rays 
proceeding from every pai*t of the object to 
the eye of the spectator. It is intimately 
connected with the arts of design, and is 
particularly necessary in the art of paint- 
ing, as without a correct observance of the 
rules of perspective no picture can have 
truth and life. Perspective alone enables 
us to represent foreshortenings with accu- 
racy, and it is requisite in delineating even 
the simplest positions of objects. Perspec- 
tive may be divided into two branches — 
Umar and aerial Linear perspective has 
reference to the position, form, magnitude, 
&c , of the several lines or contours of ob- 
jects. The outlines of such objects as build- 
ings, machinery, and most works which 
consist of geometrical forms, or which can 
be reduced to them, may he most accu- 
rately obtained by the rules of linear per- 
spective, since the intersection with an in- 
terposed plane of the rays of light proceed- 
ing from every point of such objects may 
be olitalned by the principles of geometry. 
Linear perspective includes the various 
kinds of projections, as scenographic, ortho- 
graphic, ichnographic, stereograjihic projec- 
tions, &c. Aerial perspective teaches how 
to give due di- 
minution to the 
strength of light, 
shade, and col- 
ours of objects 
according to 
their distances, 
and the quantity 
of light falling 
on them, and to 
the medium 
through which 
they are seen.— 
Isomrtrical per- 
spective, a kind 
of perspective on 
the principles 
of orthographic 
projection, by 
Isometrical Perspective. which SOllds of 
the fonn of rec- 
tangular parallelepipeds, or such as are re- 
ducible to this form, can be presented with 
their three pair of planes in one figure, which 
gives a more intelligible idea of their form 
than can lie done by a separate plan and ele- 
vation At the same time, this method admits 
of their dimensions being measured by a 
scale as directly as by the usual mode of 
delineation. As applied to machinery it 
gives the elevation and ground-plan in one 




Oblique Perspective. Parallel Perspective. 


view. It Is considered, for such purposes, 
to be preferable to the methods in common 
use, as it Is easier and simpler in its appli- 


F4te, filr, fat, fftll; mfi, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not. mfive; tlibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, 8c. abune; y. Sc. tey. 
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cation. ‘-ObJigue or atigvlar perspective it 
where the plane ot the picture is supposed 
to be at an angle to the aide of the princi- 
pal object in the picture, as a buildi^, for 
instance. — Parallel perspective, when the 
plane ot the picture is parallel to the side of 
the principal object— Perspective plane, the 
surface on which the object or picture Is 
delineated, or it is the transparent surface 
or plane through which we may suppose 
objects to be viewed. It Is also tenned the 
Plane of Projection and the Plane of the Pic- 
ture.— A representation of objects in per- 
spective; a picture intended to make an 
apartment appear larger— 4. View; vista. 
‘ Perspectives of pleasant glades. ’ Dry den — 
6. The seeing or depicting of things in their 
due proportions and relations. 
Ferspeotlyely (pSr-spek'tiv-U), adu. 1 . Ac- 
cording to the rules of perspective. —2. t Op- 
tically; as through some optical arrange- 
ment. 

Yes, my lord, you see them perspectively, the cities 
turn'd into a maid Shak. 

Ferspeotompll (pdr-spek'to-graf), n. An 
Instrument of various forms for obtaining 
or transferring to a picture the points and 
outlines of original objects 

Perspeotography (pfer-spek-tog'ra-fl), n. 
iE. perspective, and Gr. graphO, to write.] 
The science or theory of perspective ; the 
art of delineating objects according to the 
rules of perspective. 

Perspicablet (pOr'spi-ka-bl), a. [See below.] 
Discernible. ‘ The sea ... to the eye, with 
out any perspicahle motion.’ SirT. Herbert. 

Perspicacious (pfer-spi-ka'shus), a [L. per- 
spicax, perspicdcis, from perspicio — per, 
through, and specio, to view, to look at.] 

1. Quick-sighted; sharp of sight ^Perspica- 
cious and quick in seeing.’ South. —2. Of 
acute discernment. 

Perspicaciously ( pOr-spi-ka'shus-li ), adv. 
In a perspicacious manner. 

Persplcaciousness (p^r-spi-ka'shus-nes), n. 
The quality of being perspicacious ; acute- 
ness of sight; perspicacity. 

Perspicacity IpOr-spi-kas'i-ti), n. [L per- 
spicacitas.] The state or quality of being 
perspicacious: (a) acuteness of sight; quick- 
ness of sight (6) Acuteness of discernment 
or understanding; penetration; sagacity; as, 
a man of great perspicacity. 

Perspicacy t (p6r'8pi-ka-si), n. Perspicacity. 
B. fonson. 

Perspicience t (pdr-spi'shens), n. [L 7 >»cr- 
spicientia, in 8 i( 2 :lit, knowledge of a thijig ] 
The act of looking with sharpness. Bailey. 

Perspidl t (pdi-'spi-sil), n. [L. per, through, 
and speculum, a glass.] An optical gloss, a 
telescope B. Jonson. [Karo ] 

Perspicuity (pdr-spi-ku'i-ti), n. [L perspi- 
cuitas, from perspicwis, perspicuous, clear. 
See Perspicacious.] l.t The state or qua- 
lity of being seen through; transparency; 
clearness; that quality of a substance which 
renders objects visible through it.- -2. The 
quality of being perspicuous ; clearness to 
mental vision ; easiness to be understood ; 
freedom from obscuiity or ambiguity ; that 
quality of writing or language which readily 
presents to the mind of another the precise 
Ideas of the author. 

Perspicuity consists in the using of proper terms 
for the thoughts which a man would have pass from 
his own mind into tliat of another. Locke. 

Syn. Perspicuousness, plainness, distinct- 
ness, clearness, lucidity, intelligibility. 
Perspicuous (pSr-spik'u-us), a [L. per- 
spicuus, clear. See above.] l.t Capable of 
being seen through; transparent ; translu- 
cent. Peacham. — 2. Clear to the Under- 
standing ; that may be clearly understood ; 
not obscure or ambiguous; lucid; as, e. per- 
spicuous statement. Shak. 

Perspicuously (pdr-spik'u-us-li), adv. In a 
perspicuous manner ; clearly ; plainly ; in a 
manner to be easily understood. Bacon. 
Persplcuousness (p6r-8pik'u-u8-neB), n. 
The state of being perspicuous; clearness 
to intellectual vision ; plainness ; freedom 
from obscurity. 

Penmirabillty (pfir-spI'ra-biT'i-ti), n. The 
quality of being perspirable. 

Perspmble (pdr-spi'ra-bl), a. [From 
L. perspiro, to perspire. See Perspire.] 
1. Capable of being perspired or evacuated 
through the pores of the skin.— 2. t Emitting 
perspiration. 

Hair comath not upon the palms of the hands or 
soles of the feet, which are parts xoioxnperspirabU. 

Bacon. 

Porsplratlon (p^r-spi-ra'shon), n. [L.L. 
perspiraiio, from L. perspiro, to breathe 


through— per, through, and spvro, to breathe. 
See Spirit.] l. The act of perspiring; ex- 
cretion of watery fluid (sweat) and fatty or 
sebaceous matters from the surface of the 
body. It is divided into insensible and 
senile, the former being separated in the 
form of an invisible vapour, the latter so as 
to become visible by condensation in the 
form of very little drops adhering to the 
skin. According to Valentin the quantity 
of sweat evolved from the skin is nearly 
14 lb. dally ; it is at its maximum immed- 
iately after taking food, and decreases during 
digestion. Insensible perspiration is not 
visible to the naked eye. Its uses are, 
(1) To liberate from the blood superfluous 
animal gas, nitrogen, and water. (2) To 
eliminate the noxious and heterogeneous 
excrements. (3) To moisten the external 
surface of the body lest the epidermis and 
its nervous papillee be dried up by the 
atmospheric air, thus at the same time 
moderating the temperature of the body. 
And (4) To counterbalance the suppressed 
pulmonary transpiration. —2. Matter per- 
spired, consisting of water, carbonic acid, 
saline substances, lactic acid, and some 
fatty matter. 

Perspiratlve (p^r-spl'ra-tiv), a. Performhig 
the act of perspiration. Johnson. 

Perspiratory (p^r-spi'ra-to-ri), a. Pertain- 
ing to perspiration; causing perspiration; 
perspiratlve. — Perspiratory ducts, spiral 
tubes which commence apparently in the 
corium or true skin, proceed upwards be- 
tween the papilla), and terminate by open 
pores upon the surface of the cuticle. 

Perspire (p6r-8plr'), V.i. pret. perspired; 
ppr perspiring. [L perspiro— per, through, 
and spiro, to breathe ] 1. To evacuate the 
fluids of the body through the excretories of 
the skin ; to perform excretion by the cu- 
ticular pores; to sweat; as, a person per- 
spires freely. —2. To be ovacu ated or excreted 
through the excretories of the skin ; to exude 
by or through the skin; as, a fluid per- 
spires. 

Perspire (p6r-8pir'), v t pret & pp per- 
spired; ppr. persjuring To emit or evacu- 
ate through the excretories of tlie skin ; to 
give out through external pores. 

Firs . . . perspire a fine balsam of turpentine. 

Smollett. 

Perstreperous (p6r-8trep'6r-u8), a. [From 
L. perstrepo, to make a great noise- 
intens , and strepo, to make a noise. ] N oisy ; 
obstrei)erou8. 

You are too perstreperous, saucc-box. Ford. 

Perstrlnge (p^r-strinj'), v t. pret & pp. per- 
stringed ; ppr. perstringing, [L. perstnngo 
- per, through, and stringo, to graze or 
brush ] l.t To graze; to glance on.— 2. To 
touch upon; to criticise. ‘Gently to per- 
stnnge your errors.’ De Quincey. 

The womanishness of the Church of Rome in this 
period 15 per stringed Dr. //. More. 

Persuadable (pfir-swad'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being persuaded. 

Persuadably (p6r-8wad'a-bli), adv. In a 
persuadable manner; so as to be per- 
suaded. 

Persuade (p6r-swad'), V.t. pret. & pp. per- 
suaded; ppr permadina, [L. persvxideo— 
per, effectively, and suaaeo, to advise, urge.] 

1. To influence by argument, advice, en- 
treaty, or expostulation ; to argue or reason 
into a certain course of action. 

Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 

Acts XXVI 28. 

I should be glad if I could persuade him to write 
such another critic on anything of mine Dryden. 

2. To advise; to try to influence; to counsel. 

Sir Hugh, persuade me not; I will make a Star- 
chamber matter of it: if he were twenty Sir John 
FalstafTshe sliall not abuse Robert Shallow, Hsquire. 

S/tak. 

8. To convince by argument or reasons 
offered ; to bring into a certain opinion or 
belief. 

Beloved, we are persuaded better things of you 

Let every man be fully persuaded In his own mind. 

Rom. xiv. s. 

4. To inculcate by argument or expostula- 
tion. Jer. Taylor,— SYtf. To induce, prevail 
on, win over, convince, advise, counsel. 

Persuade t (pdr-swadO, n. Persuasion. 

The king’s entreats. 

Persuades of friends, business of state, my honours. 
Marriage rites, nor aught that can be nam’d, 

Since Lelia’s loss, can move him. Beau. &• FI. 

Persuade (pdr-swadO, V.i. To use persua- 
sion. 

Twenty merchants have all persuaded with him. 

Shak. 


Persuadedlyt (p^r-sw&d^ed-ll), adv. In a 
I persuaded manner; assuredly. *He’s our 
I own, surely, nay, most perstto^dfy.’ Ford. 
Persuadeoness (pSr-swad'ed-nes), n. The 
state of being persuaded or convinced. 
Persuader O^r-swad'fir), n. One who or 
that which persuades or influences another. 

‘ Hunger and thirst at once, powerful per- 
suaders.' Milton. 

PersuaslblUty (p^r-swa'zi-biri-ti), n. Capa- 
bility of being persuaded. Hallmvell. 
Persuasible ^6r-Bwa'zi-bl), a. [L. persunsi- 
bilis. ] 1 . Capable of being persuaded or influ- 
enced by reasons offered. Dr. H. More.— 

2. t Having power to persuade or influence ; 
persuasive. Bale. 

Persuasiblenessfpdr-swa'zi-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being persuasible. 
Persuasion(p6r-8wa'zhon),n. [L.p€r8uasio, 
persuasionis. See PERSUADE.] 1. The act of 
persuading ; the act of influencing by argu- 
ments or reasons offered, or by anything that 
moves the mind or passions, or Inclines the 
will to a determination. 

For thou hast all the arts of fine persuasion. Ohvay. 
In agony, she promised that no force. 
Persuasion, no, nor death could alter her. 

Tennyson. 

2 The state of being persuaded or convinced; 
settled opinion or conviction. 

Wlien we have no other certainty of being in the 
right but our own persuasion that we are so, this 
may often be but making one error the gage for 
another. Dr. H. More. 

One in whom pei suasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A jiassionatc intuition. H'ordsivorth. 

3. A creed or belief ; or a sect or party adher- 
ing to a creed or system of opinions ; as, men 
of the same persuasio?i; all persuasitms con- 
cur in the measure. 

Persuasion, Conviction. — These words agree in 
expressing an assent of the mind, and they differ 
tlius •.—Persuasion is assent founded on what appeals 
to the feelings and imagination, and has but imper- 
fect proof ; conviction is assent founded on satisfac- 
tory proofs which appeal to the reason. That which 
is pleasant persuades ; that which is binding con- 
vinces. Conviction is certainty; persuasion \% e\tt 
liable to become doubt. Angus. 

Persuasion, Conviction, Faith, Opinion, Belief , — 
A persuasion may perhaps be an opinion adopted 
witnout repugnance ; & conviction probably originally 
meant an opinion which a man struggled against 
but was compelled to adopt with regret ; faith 
rather irrmhes some degree of personal confidence 
in and affection for a person on whose authority a 
proposition is believed; opinion and deli^ are 
much more nearly neutral, but opinion has, so to 
speak, an intellectual, and belief more or less of a 
moral, complexion P'rasei's Magaceine. 

PersiiaBlve (pSr-swa'ziv) a. Having the 
jiower of persuading ; influencing the mind 
or passions ; as, persuasive eloquence ; per- 
suasive evidence ‘ By magic numbers and 
persuasive sound.’ Congreve. 

Oh that Fate had let me see 

That triumph of the sweet persuasive lyre. 

Matt. Arnold. 

PerBuasive (pfsr-swa'ziv), n. That which 
persuades ; an incitement ; an exliortation. 

The most flowing rhetoric of words would be but a 
poor and faint persuasive. South. 

Persuasively (per-swa'ziv-li), adv. In a per- 
suasive manner ; convincingly. Milton. 
PersuasiveneBB (pftr-swa'ziv-nes), n. The 
quality of being persuasive or of having 
influence on the mind or passions. Hatn- 
mond. 

Persuasoryt (p6r-8wa'zo-ri),a Having power 
or tendency to persuade ; iiersuasive. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Persuet (p6r-su'), n. Pursuit. Spenser. 
Persulphate (p6r-8urf&t), n That sulphate 
of a metal which contains the greater rela- 
tive quantity of acid. 

Persultatlon (p^r-sul-ta'shon), n. [L, per- 
sulto, to leap through, from per, through, 
and salto, to leap.] In ined exudation, as 
of blood in the form of dew at the surface 
of the skin or any membrane ; sweating of 
blood. 

Perswayt (p6r-8wa'),v.t. To soften; to miti- 
gate; to allay; to assuage. B. Jonson. 

Pert (p6rt), a. [0. Fr apert, L apertus, open, 
free, hence forward, impudent. But the 
sense may have been affected by W. pert, 
trim, spruce, if this word is not from the 
English. More probably there are two 
words under one form, the one from the 
Latin, the other from Welsh. Comp. perk, j 
1. 1 Open; evident; plain. Spenser.— 2. Lively; 
brisk; smart. 

Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth. Shah, 
And on the lawny sands and shelves, 

Trip the Pert faeries, and the dapper elves. 

Milton. 


Oh, Chain; 6h, 8c. loch; g, yo; J,joh; fl, Fr. ton; ng, siny; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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8. Forward; saucy; bold; forwardly loqua- 
cious; iuddoorously free. 

A lady bids me iii a \crypert manner mind my oiwi 
ailairs. Addtson, 

Pertf (pdrO, v,t. To behave with pertneas; 
to be saucy. 

Hag[ar perted ajfdinst Sarah, and lifted herself up 
against her superiors Bp. Gauden. 

Pertain (p6r-tan'), v i. fL. pertineo—per, 
inteus. , aud temo, to hold tightly, to hold, 
whence also tenure, contain, obtain, retain, 
&c. See Tbni’RE 1 1. To belong; to be the 
property, right, duty, belonging, or appur- 
tenance of; to appertain: followed by to. 
‘In those things which pertain to God ’ 
Rom. XV. 17 'To Eleazar pertaineth the 
oil.’ Xum, iv. 16. ‘All honours that per- 
tain unto the crown of France. ’ Shak ‘More 
than pertains to feats of broil and battle ’ 
Shak. - 2. To have relation to ; to have a 
bearing on or reference to: with to. 

These words pertain unto us at this time as they 
pertained to them at their time Latimer 

Perterebration (p6r-ter'e-bra"shou), n 
[L. per, through, and terebratio, to bore ] 
The act of boring through. [Rare.] 
Pertblte (p6rthlt), n. a variety of felspar, 
from Perth, in Upper Canada. Worcester 
Pertinacious (p^r-ti-na'shus), a fL perti- 
nax—per, intens., and teneo, to hold ] 

1. Holding or adhering to any opinion, pur- 
pose, or design with obstinacy ; obstinate ; 
perversely resolute or persistent ; as, perti- 
nacious in opinion; pertinacious in opposing 
some reform. 

He had never met with a man of more pertinacious 
confidence and less abilities Iz IValton. 

2. Resolute; firm; constant; steady. 

Diligence is a steady, constant., pertinacious study. 

Gouth. 

8tn. Obstinate, stubborn, inflexible, un- 
yielding, resolute, determined, firm, con- 
stant* steady. 

Pertinadoiisly (pfer-ti-nu'shus-U), adv. In 
a pertinacious manner ; obstinately ; with 
firm or perverse adherence to opinion or 
purpose. 

They deny that freedom to me which they perti- 
naciousty challenge to themselves Biion Basilike. 

Pertlnadousness ( p^r-ti-na'shus-nes ), n. 
Same as Pertinacity Jer. Taylor 
Pertinadty (p6r-ti-nas'i-ti), n [L. pertin- 
acia. See above J 1. The state or quality of 
being pertinacious ; firm or unyielding ad- 
herence to opinion or purpose; obstinacy; 
as, to cling with pertinacity to an opinion or 
intention. —2. Resolution; constancy 
Pertinacyt fp^r'ti-na-si), n. [L pertinacia.] 
Obstinacy; stubbornness; persistency; resol- 
ution; steadiness. 

St. Gorgonia prayed with passion and pertinacy 
till she obtained relief yer. Taylor 

Pertinatef (p^Fti-nat), a Obstinate. Joye. 
Pertinatelyt (pfir'ti-nat-li), adv. Obstinate- 
ly. Joye. 

Pertinence, Pertinency (p^r'ti-nens, p^r'- 

tl-nen-si), n. Quality of being pertinent ; 
justness of relation to the subject or matter 
in hand; fitness; appositeness; suitable- 
ness. 

I have shown the fitness and ^ertinenry of the 
apostle's discourse to the persons he addressed 

Bentley 

The courtiers address him; his answers surprise 
by their pertineucy and depth Carlyle 

Pertinent (p^r'ti-nent), a. [L. ^rtinens, 
ppr. of pertineo, to pertain, be applicable to.] 

1. Related to the subject or matter in hand; 
just to the purpose; adapted to the end pro- 
posed; appropriate; apposite; not foreign to 
the question. 

I set down, out of experience in business, and con- 
versation in books, what I thouglit pertinent to this 
business. Bacon. 

2. Regarding; concerning; belonging ‘Any- 
thing pertinent unto faith and religion.' 
Bootcer. [Rare.] — S yn. Apposite, relevant, 
suitable, appropriate, fit, proper 

Pertinexit ^erti-nent), n. In Scots law, a 
part of anything : a term used in charters 
and dispositions in conjunction with parts; 
as, lands are disponed with parts and perti- 
nents. 

Pertinently (per'tl-nent-ll), adv in a per- 
tinent manner; appositely; to the purpose. 

Be modest and reserved in the presence of thy 
betters, speaking little, pertinently. 

yer Taylor. 

Pertinentnees ( per'ti-nent-nes ), n The 
quality of being pertinent; apposlteness. 
Perttl^entt (p6r-tin'jent), a. [L. pertingens, 
pprimpertingo, to extend to, from the pre- 
fix per, through, and tango, to touch, to 


> I arrive atj Reaching to or touching com- 
pletely. Bailey. 

rertly (pbrt'li), adv. In a pert manner: 
I (a) briskly; smartly; promptly Shak (*)Sau- 
1 cily; wJth indecorous confidence or bold- 
ness. Swift 

Pertness (pert'nes), m. The state or quality 
of being pert; (a) briskness; smartness; 
sprightliness without force, dignity, or sol- 
idity. 

There is in Shaftesbury's works a lively pertness 
and a parade of literature. // alls'. 

(b) Sauciness ; forward promptness or bold- 
ness. 

Pertranslent (pCr-tran'zl-ent), a. [L. per- 
transeo—per, through, tram, across, eo, to 
go. ] Passing through or over. [Rare. ] 
Perturb (p6r-t6rb'), v. t. pret. App. perturbed; 
ppr perturbing. [L perturbo—per, intens , 
and turbo, to trouble, to disturb, from tur- 
ba, a crowd ] 1. To disturb; to agitate; to 
disquiet. ‘Rest, perturbed spirit.’ Shak. 

‘ His perturbed soul within him mourns ’ 
Sandy s —2. To disorder; to confuse; to 
cause irregularity in Sir T. Browiu. 
Perturbabillty n. The 

state or quality of being perturbalile. 
Perturbable ^6r-t6rb'a-bl), a Capable of 
being perturbed, agitated, or disquieted 
Perturbance (p^r-tt'rb'ans), n. Perturba- 
tion ; disturbance. ‘ Perturbance of the 
mind.’ Ahp. Sharp. 

Perturbate (p6r-t6rb'at), a. Pertui-bed. 
[Rare. ] 

How dreary is a siege unless when the enemy are 
active and strong, and make one uneasily perturbate. 

ir. H Bussell I 

Perturbatet (p6r-t6rb'at), v t. To perturb | 

Corruption 1 

Hath then no force her bliss to perturbate i 

Dr. H. More 

Perturbation (p6r-t6r-ba'8hon), n. [L per- . 
turbatio. See Perturb.] 1. The act of per- 
turbing or the state of being perturbed; 
disturbance; disorder; especially, disquiet 
of mind; restlessness or want of tranquillity 
of mind; commotion of the passions. ‘ With- 
out joerfwr&ation hear me speak ’ B Jonson, 

‘ Long dissensions . . ready to break forth 
into new perturbatimis and calamities.' 
Bacon. 

Love was not in their looks, eitlier to God 
Or to each other; but apparent guilt. 

And shame, and perturbation, and despair. 

Milton 

2. Cause of disquiet. ‘ O jiolished perturba- 
tion, golden care I' Shak —Perturbations 
of the planets, in cuttron. their orbital ir- 
regulanties or deviations from their regular 
elliptic orbits. These deviations arise, in 
the case of the primary planets, from the 
mutual gravitations of these planets to- 
wards each other, which derange their 
elliptic motions round the sun; and in that 
of the secondaries, partly from the mutual 
gravitation of the secondaries of the same 
system, similarly deranging their elliptic 
motions round their primary, and partly 
from the unequal attraction of the sun on 
them and on their primary. The forces 
which cause these perturbations or devia- 
tions are called the perturbing forces, and 
the determination of their effect on each 
orbit is the great problem of physical as- 
tronomy. The planets are subject to two 
kinds of perturbations; one kind, depending 
upon their positions with regard to each 
other, begins from zero. Increases to a maxi- 
mum, decreases, and becomes zero again 
when the planets return to the same relative 
positions. All these changes being accom- 
plished in comparatively short periods, are 
denominated periodic inequalities. The in- 
equalities of the other kind are entirely in- 
dependent of the relative positions of the 
planets. They depend upon the relative 
positions of the orbits alone, whose forms 
and places in space are thus altered by very 
minute quantities in immense periods of 
time, and the deviations are therefore called 
secular inequalities. Of the planetary per- 
turbations, the most important in a prac- 
tical point of view are those which arise 
from the mutual attractions of the three 
bodies, the sun, the earth, and the moon. 
Perturbator (^rit^rb-at-Sr), «. One who 
perturbs or raises commotion. ‘The per- 
turbators of the peace of Italy. ' Ld. Herbert. 
Perturbatrlx(p6r'tdrb-&t'rlk8),w. A female 
that perturbs; a woman who breaks the 
peace. 

Perturber (p6r-t6rh'6ry n. One who per- 
turbs; a perturbator. Wood. 

PertuBe, Pertased (p6r-tGs', p^r-tosd'), a. 

[L. pertusus, pp. of wrtundo, vertusum, to 
beat or push through, to bore through— per, 


( through, and tundo, to beat] 1. Punched* 
pierced with holes.-— 2. In boh having holes 
or slits, as a leaf. 

PertuBlon (p6r-tQ'2hon), n. [SeePERTUsa.} 
1. The act of punching, piercing, or thrust- 
ing through with a pointed instrument 

The manner of opening a vein in Hippocrates's 
time was by stabbing or pertusion. Arbuthnot. 

2. A hole made by punching a perforation. 
‘If some few pertusions be made in the pot 
Bacon. 

Pertussis (p^r-tus'is), n [L. per, intens. , and 
tussis, a cough. ] In med. the hooping-cough. 
Peruke (pe-riikO, n. [Fr. perruque. It. per- 
ucca. It. dial, pilucca, Sp. peluca, peruke, 
from L pilus, hair. Periwig is a corruption 
of perruque, and its final syllable has be- 
come the word wig ] An artificial cap of 
hair; a periwig; a perruque. ‘Perukes like 
artificial skulls, fitted to their heads.’ Jer. 
Taylor. 

Per^e (pe-rukO, v i. To wear a peruke; to 
dress with a peruke [Rare.] 

Penile (periul), n. [L. perula, a little bag, 
dim. of pera, a wallet ] In hot. (a) the cov- 
ering of a leaf-bud formed of scales ; (b) a 
sac formed in some orchids by the prolonged 
and united bases of two of the segments of 
their perianth; (c) same as Perithedum. 
Peruquerlan Q)6r-u-k6'ri-an), a. Pertaining 
to pemiquiers, or to the craft of wig-mak- 
ing. ‘Those chef -d’ oeuvres of peruquerian 
art.' Dickens. [Humorous ] 

Penisal (pe-ruz'al or pe-rttz'al), n. [From 
peruse ] 1. The act of reading or perusing. 

This treatise requires application in the perusal. 

fVoodward. 

2 t Careful view or examination. 

The Jury, after a short perusal of the staff, declared 
their opinion liy the mouth of their foreman, that the 
sub.stance of the staff whs British oak. Taller. 

Penise ( pe-ruz' or pe-rbz'), v. t. pret. & pp. 
perused; ppr perusing. [Probably a cor- 
ruption of O E. peruise = pervise, from L. 
pervideo,pervisum, to look through, to view 
—per, through or thoroughly, and video, 
vis-um, to see.] 1. To read through; to read 
with attention 

Peruse tins pajier, madam Shak. 

2. To observe ; to examine with careful sur- 
vey. 

I have perused her well. Shak. 

Myself 1 tlicn perused, and limb by limb 
Survey'd Milton. 

At those high words, we, conscious of ourselves. 
Perused the matting Tennyson. 

Peruser (pe-ruz'6r or pe-r5z'6r), n. One who 
peruses; one who reads or examines. Bale; 
Woodward. 

Peruvian (pe-rh'vi-an), a. Pertaining to 
Peru, in South America. 

Peruvian (pe-ru'vi-au), n. A native of Peru. 
Peruvian-Dalsam (pe-rii'vi-an-bftl'sam), n. 
The produce of the myroxylon Pereirce. It 
is a thick brown liauid, of a fragrant odour 
and a pungent and bitterish flavour. See 
Myroxylon. 

Peruvian-bark (pe-ru'vl-an-bftrk), n. The 
bark of several species of Cinchona, trees of 
Peru ; called also Jesuits’ -bark. The taste 
is bitter and astringent, and it is used as a 
tonic ill cases of debility and in intermit- 
tents. See CINCHONA, Quinine. 

Pervade (p6r-vad'), v. t. pret. & pp. pervaded; 
ppr. pervading {L.pervado, to go through 
—per, throu^i, and vado, to go; cog, A. 
Sax. wadan, E. wade.] 1 To pass or flow 
through; to permeate. ‘The labour’d chyle 
pervades the pores.' Sir R Blackmore. — 

2. To extend through; to spread or be spread 
through the whole extent of; to be diffused 
through. 

What but God 

Pervades, adjusts, and agitates the whole ! 

Thomsoit. 

A spirit of cabal, intrigue, and proselytism per- 
vaded all their thoughts, words, ana actions. Burke. 

Pervasion (p6r-va'zhon), n. The act of per- 
vading; a passing through the whole extent 
of a thing. Boyle. 

Pervasive (p6r-va'slv), a. Tending or hav- 
ing power to pervade. 

When from each branch anneal’d, the works of frost 
Pervasive, radiant icicles depend. Shenstone. 

Perverse (p6r-v6r8'), a. [L. perversus. See 
PERVERT.] 1. Turned aside from the right; 
turned to evil; perverted. ‘The only right- 
eous In a world perverse.’ MUton.-—2. Ob- 
stinate in the wrong; disposed to be contrary; 
stubborn; untractable. 

To BO Perverse a sex all grace is vain, Dryden. 

8. Gross ; petulant ; peevish ; disposed to 
cross and vex. 

Ill frown and be perverse, and tay thee nay. Shak. 
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4. Untoward. ‘ Event perrcm.* MilUm.^ 
SYN. Froward, untoward, stubborn, untract- 
able, ungovernable, cross, petulant, peevish, 
vexatious. 

Perversedt (p6r-v6r8t'),a. Turned. Phaer. 
PerverBedlyf (p6r-v6rs'ed-li), adv. Per- 
versely. Ascham. 

Perversely (o^r-vSrs'li), adv, in a peiTerse 
manner ; stubbornly ; with intent to vex ; 
crossly; peevishly; obstinately in the wrong. 

‘ Pervemiy she persevere so. Shak. 
PerverBenees (p6r-v6rs'nes), n. l. The state 
or <iuality of being perverse; disposition to 
thwart or cross. 

Her whom he wishes most, shall seldom gain 
Through her perverseness Milton. 

2. t Perversion; corruption. ‘Some "per- 
versenese and defection in the nation itself.’ 
Bacon. 

Perversion (p6r-v6i*'8hon), n. [L. pervernio, 
perversionis, a perverting, distorting, wrest- 
ing. ] The act of perverting; a turning from 
truth or propriety; a diverting from the 
true intent or object ; change to something 
worse. ‘ Total violations and perversions of 
the laws of nature and nations.' Bacon. 

It >vas then that they (Tate and Brady) perpetrated 
111 concert their version, or pen'erston, of the PsaliTis, 
with which we are still afflicted. Craik 

Perversity (per-ver'si-ti), n. [L. perversitas ] 
State or quality of being perverse; perverse- 
ness. 

What strange perversity is this of man t Norris. 

Perversive (p^r-ver'siv), a Tending or 
having power to pervert or corrupt. 
Pervert (p^r-v6rt'), v. t. [L. perverto, to turn 
thoroughly, to turn in an opposite direction 
—per, intens., or implying retrogression, 
and verto, to turn.] l.f To turn another 
way; to avert. 

Let'.s follow him, and pervert the present wrath 
He hath against himself. Shak. 

2. To tuni from truth, propriety, or from its 
proper purpose; to distort from its true use 
or end; to misinterpret wilfully. ‘Perverts 
the Prophets and purloins the Psalms ’ 
Byron. 

He has perverted my meaning by his glosses j and 
interpreted my words into blasphemy, of winch they 
were not guilty Diyden. 

3. To turn from the right; to corrupt. ‘He 
in the serpent had perverted Eve ’ Milton. 

The men of onr time are not to be ronverted or 
perverted by folios. Macaulay 

Pervert (p«>r-v6rt0,r. i. To become a pervert; 
to turn to the wrong; to take a wrong course. 
Chaucer 

Pervert (p6i’'v6rt), n. [Formed on type of 
convert ] One who has been perverted; one 
who has been turned to orror.— Convert, 
Proselyte, Apostate, Pervert. See under 
Convert. 

Perverter (p6r-v6rt'6r), n. One that per- 
verts or turns from right to wrong; one that 
distorts, misinterfirets, or misapplies. ‘ Lest 
he incur the wrath of God, and be found a 
perverter of his law.’ Stilling fleet. 
Pervertible (pfer-v^srt'i-bl), a Capable of 
being perverted. W. Montague. 
Fervestigate (p^r-ves'ti-gat), v.t. [L per- 
vestigo—per, and vestigo, to trace; vestigium, 
a track ] To find out by research. Cockeram. 
Pervestigatlon (p6r-ve8'ti-ga"8hon), n. The 
act of pervestigating ; diligent inquiry; 
thorough research. ‘ The pervestitjation of 
the true and genuine text.^ Chillmgworth. 
Pervlalt (pfir'vi-al), a Pervious; transpar- 
ent; clear. ‘ Pervial enough (you may well 
say) when such a one as 1 comprehend 
them . ’ Chapunan. 

Pervlally t ( pSr'vi-al-li ), adv. In a pervious 
manner; so as to be pervious; transparently; 
clearly. ‘ Imaging his understanding reader’s 
eyes more sharp than not to see pervially 
through them.’ Chapman. 

PervicadOUB (pSr-vi-ka'shus), a. [L. per- 
vioax, headstrong— per, intens. , and vie, root 
of vincere, to conquer.] Very obstinate; 
stubborn; wilfully contrary or refractory. 
‘One of the most pervicacious young crea- 
tures.’ Richardson. 

PervlcaciouBly (pfir-vi-ka'shus-li), adv. In 
a pervicacious mstnner; stubbornly; with 
wilful obstinacy. 

PervlcaoloufineBB, Pervicaolty (p6r-vi- 
ka'shuB-nes, pAr-vi-kas'i-ti), n. The state of 
being pervicacious; stubbornness; wilful 
obstinacy. Bentley. 

Pervlcacyt (pAr'vi-ke-si), n. Pervicacity. 
Pervlgllationt (p6r-viri-la"Bhon), n. [L 
pervigUatio, from pervigUo, to watch all 
night— per, through, and vigilo, to watch.] 
A careful watching. Bailey. 


PervllUC6,t n. The plant periwinkle. Chau- 
cer. 

PervlOUB (p6r^vi-UB), a. (L. vervius—per, 
through, and via, a way. See WAY.] 1. Ca- 
pable of being penetrated by another body 
or substance; permeable; penetrable. 'Such 
a pervious substance as the brain.’ Olan- 
ville, ‘ The spacious doors . . . pervious to 
winds and open every way. ’ Pope. ‘ A coun- 
try pervious to the arms and authority of a 
conqueror.' Gibbon. — 2. Capable of being 
penetrated by the mental signt. 

By darkness they mean God, whose secrets arc 
pervious to no eye. 3 ^er. Taylor. 

3. Pervading; permeating. [Rare,] 

This little, agile, pervious fire, 

This fluttering motion which we call the mind. 

Prior. 

PervlOtLSneBB (pfer'vi-us-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being pervious, of admitting passage, 
or of being penetrated; as, the perviousness 
of glass to light. 

Pervls (p^r'vis), n. Same as Parvis. 

Pery,t n. a pear-tree or its fruit. Chaucer. 
Pesaae (pe-sad'), n. [Fr. pesade, from peser, 
to weigh ] In the manege, the motion of a 
horse when he raises his fore quarters, keep- 
ing his hind feet on the ground without 
advancing; rearing. 

Pesage (pes'aj), n [Fr. , from peser, to weigh. 
See Poise.] A custom or duty paid for 
weigliing merchandise. Craig. 

Pesane, n. in anc. armour, see PUSANE. 
Pesantedt (pez'ant-ed), a [Fr. pesant, 
heavy] Heavy; hence, dull; stupid; de- 
based ; enslaved. ‘ Thus pesanted. to each 
lewd thought’s control.’ Marston 
Peschito, Peahito (pesh-e'to), a. Lit. single 
or true A term applied to a Syrian trans- 
lation of the Old and New Testaments It 
is supposed to have been made by a Chris- 
tian in the second half of the second cen- 
tury, and posaesseshigh authority, especially 
in regard to the New Testament, of which 
it was probably the first translation that 
was made. Four of the catholic epistlej 
and the Revelation of St John aie Wanting. 
Pese,f n. Peace. Chaucer. 

Pesen, t n. pi. Peas. Chaucer, 

Pesklly (pes'ki-li), adv. Very; extremely; 
confoundedly, Halibvrton. [American.] 
Peaky (pes'ki), a. (Perhaps for pcsty, from 
pest, by a change the opposite of that in 
nasty for nasky.] Troublesome; annoying; 
plaguy; great; exceeding. [American.] 
Peso (pa'so), n. [Sp.] A dollar: a term 
used in the Spanish states of South America. 
Pessary (pes'a-ri), n. [L. pessanum, pessum, 
a pessary ] In 7ned. (a) an emollient, stimu- 
lant. astringent, aperient, or some similar 
meilicine, dropped upon wool or cotton, and 
applied to some internal surface ; (b) an in- 
strument made, in various forms, of elastic 
or rigid materials, and introduced into the 
vagina to prevent or remedy the prolapse 
of the uterus. 

Pessimism (pe8'im-izm),7i. [L. pessimus, the 
worst ] The opinion or doctrine that main- 
tains the most unfavourable view of every- 
thing in nature, and that the present state 
of things only tends to evil : opposed to op- 
timism. Sydtiey Synith. 

Pessimist ^es'im-ist), n. One who believes 
in or upholds the doctrine of pessimisra. 
Fessimlze (pes'im-iz), v.i. To hold or ex- 
press the belief or doctrines of a pessimist. 
Sat. Rev. 

Fessomancy (pes'b-man-sl), n, [Gr. pessos, 
a pebble, and ynanteia, divination.] Divin- 
ation by means of pebbles. 

Pest (pest), n. [Fr. peste, L. pestis, a plague, 
a pest] 1. Plague; pestilence; a deadly 
epidemic disease. 

Let fierce Achilles 

The god propitiate, and the pest assuage. Pope. 

2, Anything very noxious, mischievous, or 
destructive ; a mischievous or destructive 
person. ‘A pest and public enemy.’ South. 

Of all virtues, justice is the best ; 

Valour without it is a common pest. Walter. 

Festalozzian (pes-ta-lot'si-an), a. Applied 
to a system of elementary education insti- 
tuted by a Swiss philanthropist named Pes- 
talozzi. This system addressed itself Im- 
mediately to the sensations and conceptions 
of children, effecting their education by 
constantly calling all their powers into 
exercise. , 

Pester (pes'tdr), v.t. [O.Fr. emvestrer. Mod. 
Fr. empitrer, originally to shackle the feet of 
a horse at pasture, to entangle, embarrass, 
from L.L. pastortum, foot-shackles, from 
L. pastor, a shepherd, frompasco.pastum, Ui j 


feed. See Pastern. The meaning has pro- 
bably been influenced by pest, a plague.] 

1. To trouble; to disturb; to annoy; to har- 
ass with little vexations. ‘ Hath not failed 
to pester us with message. ’ Shak. 

A multitude of scribblers daily pester the world 
with their unsufferable stuff. Dryden. 

2. t To crowd annoyingly; to encumber; to 
fill or cram. 

All rivers and pools would be so pestered full with 
fishes that a man would see nothing else. Holland. 

His (Shakspcrc’s) whole style is so pestered with 
figurative expressions, that it is as affected as it is 
obscure. Dryden. 

Pesterer (pe8't6r-6r), n. One who pesters ; 
one who troubles or harasses. 

Festerment (pes'tdr-ment), n. The act of 
pestering, or the state of being pestered ; 
annoyance; worrv; vexation. Franklin. 
Festerous t ( pes^tfir-us), a. Apt to pester ; 
encumbering; burdensome. Bacon. 
Pest-house (pest'hous), n. An hospital for 
persons infected with the plague or other 
pestilential disease. ‘As if a man should go 
to a pest-house to learn a remedy against 
the plague. ’ South. ' Some spiritual pest- 
house. ’ Carlyle. 

Festiduct (pes'ti-dukt), n. [L. nestis, pest, 
and duco, duetum, to lead.] That wnioh 
conveys contagion. ‘ Instruments and pes- 
tiducts to the Infection of others.’ Donne. 
[Rare. ] 

Pestiferous (pes-tif'^r-us), a. [L. pestis, 
idague, and jero, to produce.] 1. Pestilen- 
tial; noxious to health; infectious; conta- 
gious; pest-bearing. 

It IS easy to conceive how the steams of pestt/erous 
bodies taint the air. Arbuthnot, 

2. Noxious in any manner; mischievous; 
venomous; malignant 
You have so tr.iitorou.sly discovered the secrets of 
your army and made siicli pestt/erous reports of men 
very nobly held Shak. 

Pestiferously (pe8-tif'6r-u8-li), adv. In a 
pestiferous manner; pestilentially; nox- 
iously. 

Pestilence ( pes'ti-lens ), n. [L. pestUenUa, 
from pestilent, from^siw, plague. ] 

1. The disease called the plague or pest; 
any contagious and malignant disease that 
is epidemic and mortal. ‘The pestilenu 
that walketh in darkness. ’ Ps xci. 6. 

Power like a desolating 

Pollutes whdte’er it touches. Shelley. 

2. Pestilential quality; what is pestilential 
or pestiferous. 

When my eyes liehcld Olivia first 

Methought she purged the air of pestilence. Shak. 

3. That which is morally pestilent or de- 
structive; what Is noxious or produces evil 
of any kind. 

Profligate habits carry pestilence into the bosom of 
domestic society. M Mason. 

Pestilent (pes'ti-lent), a. [L. pestilens, from 
pestis, plague.] 1. Pestilential. ‘A foul and 
pestilent con^egation of vapours.’ Shak. 
2. Mischievous ; noxious to morals or so- 
ciety; of evil effect or influence 

The world abounds with pestilent books, written 
against this doctrine S-wt/t. 

3 Troublesome ; mischievous ; making dis- 
turbance; corrupt; as. a pestilent follow. 
'A pesfihjwtknave.’ Shak.— A i Used adverb- 
ially to intensify the meaning of another 
word. 

One pestilent fine, 

His beard no bigger though than thine, 

Walk'd on before the rest. Suckling. 

Pestilential (pes-ti-len'shal), a. 1. Partaking 
of the nature of the plague or other infec- 
tious and deadly disease ; as, a pestilential 
fever.— 2 Producing or tending to produce 
Infectious disease; pestiferous. ‘Pestilential 
vapours, stench and smoak.’ Addison. — 
8. Mischievous; destructive; pernicious. ‘As 
Bossuet had been taught that Mohamme- 
danism is a pestilential heresy.' Buckle. 
PestUentiauy (pes-tl-len'shal-li), adv. Iti 
a pestilential manner. Quart Rev. 
PestUentialneSB (pes-tl-len'shal-nes), fk 
The state or quality of being pestilential. 
Postilentioust (pes-ti-len'shus), a. Pestilen- 
tial 

Pestilently (pes'tl-lent-li), adv. 1. In a pesti- 
lent manner; mischievously; destructively. 
‘The pretence of making people sagwious, 
and pestilently wicked.’ Ecihard. — 2.t Ex- 
cessively; in a high degree. 

PestilentliesB (pes'tl-lent-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being pestilent. 

PestillatlOli(pe8-til-l&'shon), n. [From L 
pistillum; Eng. pestle.] The act of pounding 
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and bruising in a mortar. Sir T, Brovme. 
Written also PistiUation. [Rare.] 

PeatlO (pesl), n. [O.Fr. pesteU, from L. 
pigtiUum, a pestle, from pinso, pietum, to 
bray, to pound.] 1 An instrument for 
pounding and breaking substances in a 
mortar.— 2. The leg and leg-bone of an ani- 
mal, most frequently a pig : from the simi- 
larity in shape. 

Yet I can set my Gallio's dieting: 

A p€stU of a lark or plover’s wing. Bp. Hall. 

8.t The short staff of a constable nr bailiff. 

One whiff at these pewter-buttoned shoulder-slap- 
pers, to try whether this chopping-knife or their 
Ulls were the better weapons. Chapman. 

Pestle (pesT), v.t. pret. & pp pestled; ppr. 
pestlhvg. To break or pulverize with a 
pestle. 

While another is clieating the sick of a few last gasps, 
as he sits 

"To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson light. 

I'ennvson. 

Pestle (pesl), v. i. To use a pestle. ‘ It will 
be such a pestling device.' B. Joiison. 
[Rare.] 

Pet (pet), n. [Derivation uncertain— possi- 
bly an abbreviated form oi petulant or j>etu- 
tonce.] A slight fit of peevishness or fret- 
ful discontent. ‘ In a pet of temperance 
feed on pulse.' Milton. ‘In Sipet she started 
up. ’ Tennyson 

Life given for noble purposes must not be thrown 
away in a pet, nor whined away in love 

Jeremy Collter. 

Pet (pet), n [ Uncertain. Possibly a child 
or animal apt to take pets or fits of 111- 
humour; or perhaps from Fr. petit, little.] 

1. A cade lamb; a lamb brought up by hand. 

2. A fondling; any animal fondled and in- 
dulged.— 3 A darling; a favourite child; one 
who is fondled and treated with excessive 
kindness. DieJeem. 

Pet (pet), v.t. pret. <fe pp. petted; ppr. petting. 

1. To treat as a pet; to fondle; to indulge. 

2. To make ill-humoured; to pique; to of- 
fend. Henry Brooke. [Rare ] 

Pet (pet), a. Petted; favourite; as, a pet 
lamb; a pet theory 

Pet (pet), v.i To take offence; to be peevish 
or In bad humour. 

He, sure, is queasy-stomached that must pet, and 
puke, at such a trivial circumstance. Feltham. 

Petal (pet'al), n [Fr. p^tale, from Dr. peta- 
Ion, a leaf, from petalos, 
spread out, expanded. ] In 
bot. a flower leaf; one of 
the separate parts of a co- 
rolla (which see). 

Petal^ (pet'ald), a. Hav- 
ing petals : generally used 
in composition; as, many- 
petalea. 

Petallform (pe-tal'i-f orm), 
a. In bot. shaped like a 
petal; petaloid. 

I^taline (peUal-In), a In bot. pertaining 
to a petal ; attached to a petal ; resembling 
a petal ; as, a petaline nectary. 

PetaliBin (pet'al-izm), n. [Gr. petalismos. 
See Petal ] A fonu of sentence among the 
ancient Syracusans, by which persons con- 
sidered dangerous to the state were con- 
demned to banishment for five years The 
mode was to give their votes by writing the 
name of the suspected citizen on a leaf 
Petalism in Syracuse answered to ostracism 
in Athens See Ostracism. 

Petallte (pet'al-it), n [Gr. petalon, a leaf.] 
A rare mineral, occurring in masses, having 
a foliated structure, its colour milk-white 
or shaded with gray, red, or green. It is a 
silicate of alumina and lithia, and contains 
five or six per cent of the latter alkali. 
When by itself, it melts with difficulty; but 
with borax, It fuses into a colourless glass. 
It is found in Sweden and North America. 
The alkali, lithia, was first discovered in 
this mineral. 

PVtalOid (pet'al-oid), a [Gr. petalon, a leaf, 
and eidos, form ] Having the form of a 
petal; resembling petals in texture and col- 
our, 

P0talOid«9 (pet-a-loi'de-e), n. pi. In bot. a 
sub-class of monocotyledons, consisting of 
fdants having usually a perianth consisting 
either of verticUlate leaves, which may 
sometimes be separated into calyx and cor- 
olla, and are often coloured (petaloid), or 
of a few whorled scales. Balfour. 
Petalomania (peVal-fi-m&'^ni-a), n. [Gr. 
peteU^, a leaf, and mania, madness.] In 
bot an undue or abnormal multiplication, 
repression, or alteration of petals. M. J. 
Berkeley. 

^•telaU8(pet'al-U8),a. In 6of. having petals; 



a. Petals 


petaled; as, a petalous flower: opposed to 
apetalous. 

Petart (pe-tar'), n. Same as Petard. 
Petard (pe-tkrd'), «. [Fr. petard, from peter, 



Firing a Petard. 


to break wind behind, to bounce, from I. 
pedo, peditum, witli same sense.] An engine 
of war made of metal, to be loaded with 
powder and fixed on a madrier or plank, and 
formerly used to break gates, barricades, 
draw-bridges, and the like by explosion 
See Madrier. — Hoist vnth his ouni petard. 
caught in his own trap; involved in the 
danger lie meant for others. 

For ’tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist With his own petar. Shak 

Petardeer, Petardier (pe-tAr-derO, n. One 
who manages a petard. 

PetaBltea (pet-a-sUt^z), n, [Gr. petasites, 
from petasos, a broaa- brimmed hat] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Compositee P. 
vulgaris (the butter-burr) is a British plant 

? rowing in wet meadows and by river sides, 
t has very large heart-shaped leaves, two 
or even three feet in diameter, which are 
not tleveloped until after the panicle of 
puiTilish flower-heads has appeared. 
Petasus (pet'a-sus), n [Gr. petasos ] 1. A 
broad-brimmed hat —2 The winged cap of 
Mercury. —3 In arch, a cupola in the form 
of a broad-brimmed hat. 

Petate (pe-ta'te), n. The Central American 
name for dried palm-leaves or grass used 
for platting into hats 

Petaurlst (pe-ta'rist), n. [Gr. petaurisUs, a 
vaulter, a rope-dancer, from petauron, a 
roost for birds, a pole.] A marsupial of the 
genus Petaurus (which see). 

PetaurUB (pe-tg'rusV n. A genus of mar- 
supial animals, natives of Australia. See 
Flyino-Phalanger. 

Petr^Ck (pet'kok), 71. In mack, (a) a little 
faucet at the end of a steam-cylinder, to 
allow the escape of water of condensation. 
(b) A valve or tap in the delivery-pipe of a 
pump, to show if it is working. 

Petechise (pe-tek'i-e), n pi. [L L. peteccia, 
It petecchia, from L. pettgo, a scab, an erup- 
tion. ] Purple spots which appear on the 
skin in malignant fevers. 

Petechial (pe-tek'i-al), a. In med. having 
livid spots or petechia: —A petechial fever 
is a malignant fever accompanied with pur- 
ple spots on the skin. 

Peter 'hoat (pe't6r-b6t), n. A fishing-boat; 
a small boat shaped alike at stem and stem, 
and which may be rowed with either end 
foremost at pleasure. 

Peterel (pet'6r-el), n. A petrel. 

Peterero (pe-te-re'ro), n. Same as Pederero 
Peter-man (pe't6r-man), n. [From the oc- 
cupation of St. Peter.} A fisherman. [An 
old term used on the Thames.] 

Yet his skin is too thick ; ’twould make good boots 
for a PeUr-man to catch salmon In. Eashvard Hoe. 

Peter’B'Penoe (pe'terz-pens), n. A tribute 
originally collected in several of the western 
kingdoms of Europe, and offered to the 
TOpeB, who are considered by the Roman 
Catholics as the successors of St. Peter. 
The first idea of an annual tribute seems to 
have originated from England before the 
Norman conquest, and appears to have been 
collected from every householder about St. 
Peter’s Day for the support of an English col- 
lege or horoice in Borne. It was finally abol- 
ished by luizabe^. This contribution was 
sometimes called also Bome-eoot After 


the French revolution of 1848, and more 
particularly after the total annexation of 
the Papal States to the kingdom of Italy, 
strenuous efforts have been made to revive 
a voluntary annual tribute under this name 
in various parts of Europe, and these efforts 
have met wlthconsiderable success in France, 
Belgium, England, and Ireland. Called also 
Peter-penee. 

Peter’s-flsll (p6't6rz-fl8h), n. A name given 
to the haddock, from the spots on either 
side being supposed to be the marks of St. 
Peter’s fingers, when he caught that fish for 
the tribute It is also sometimes given 
to the sea-bream (Pagellus) and the John 
Dory (Zeus faber), hoth having similar marks. 
Petersham ( pe'tSr-sham l, 7i. [ After Lord 
Petersham, who set the fashion of wearing 
it.] 1 The name of a great-coat formerly 
fashionable. ~ 2 The heavy, rough-napped 
woollen cloth of which such greatcoats were 
made. 

Petlolar (pet'i-6-16r), a. In bot pertaining 
to a petiole, or proceeding from it; growing 
on or supported by a petiole ; as, a petiolar 
tendril; a pefioiar buu; a petioZar gland. 
Petlolary (pet'i-O-la-rl), a. Same as Petio- 
lar 

Fetiolate, Petloled (pet'i-d-lat, pet'l-61d), 
a. Having a petiole; as, apctiolate leaf. 
Petiole (pet'i-61), n. [Fr., from L petioluSy 
a dim from pc«, pedis, a foot.] In bot a 
leaf-stalk; the foot-stalk of 
R leaf which connects the 
blade with the branch or 

Petlolulate (pet-i-oi'ui-at); 
a. In bot a term applied 
^ leaflet supported by 
its own petiolulo or foot- 

^ Petioiule (pet'i-61-ul), n. [A 

a, Petiole. dim of petiole.} In bot. a 
little or partial petiole, 
such as belong to the leaflets of compound 
leaves. 

Petit (pet'i), a. [Fr. ; a word of uncertain 
origin; comp. 0 L. petilus, thin, slender; 
and W. pitw, small, pid, a point.] Petty ; 
iirferior I'he spelling petit for petty is 
used in sundry legal piirases— Petti co7i- 
stahle, an inferior civil officer subordi- 
nate to the high constable —Petit jury, a 
jury of twelve freeholders who are impan- 
nelled to try causes at the bar of a court: 
so called in distinction from the grand-jury, 
which trios the truth of indictments —Petit 
larceny, the stealing of goods of the value 
of twelve pence, or under that amount; op- 
posed to gra7id larceny The distinction 
between petit and grand larceny is now 
abolished. --Petit sergeantry, in JEng. law, 
the tenure of lands of the crown, by the 
service of rendering annually some imple- 
ment of war, as a bow, an arrow, a sword, 
lance, &c.— Petit treason, the crime of kill- 
ing a person, to whom the offender owes duty 
or subjection, as for a servant to kill his mas- 
ter, a wife her husband, or the like. As a 
name for a specific offence the term is no 
longer used, such crimes being now deemed 
murder only. 

Petit-baunie (pto-boml, n. [Fr. petit, little, 
and bauine, balsam. ] The name mven in the 
West Indies to a liquor obtained from Croton 
balsamifei'imi. 

Petition (pe-tish'on), 7\. [L. petitio, peti- 
tionis, from peto, petituin, to seek, ask, 
make for, attack.] 1. An entreaty, supplica- 
tion, or prayer; a solemn or formal suppli- 
cation, as one addressed to the Supreme Be- 
ing, or to a superior in rank or power ; also 
a particular request or article among several 
in a prayer. ‘This last jMdition heard of all 
her prayer.' Dry den. 

Let my life be given at niy petition and my people 
at my request. Est. vll. %. 

I will go and sit beside the doors, 

And make a wild petition night and day. 

Tennyson. 

2. A formal written request or supplica- 
tion; particularly, a written supplication 
from on inferior to a superior, either to a 
single person clothed with power, or to a 
legislative or other body, soliciting some 
favour, grant, right, or mercy.— 8. The paper 
containing such a supplication or solicita- 
tion. The term is applied to sundry docu- 
mentary applications employed In legal pro- 
ceedings, as a petition or application in 
writing addressed to the lord-cnanoellor or 
the master of the rolls, a petition for ad- 
judication in bankruptcy or for a divorce. 
—Petition qf right, (a) a petition for obtaln- 
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tog poMeBsion or restitatlon from the crown 
of either real or personal property, the peti- 
tioner suggesting such a right as controverts 
the title of the crown, grounded on facts 
disclosed in the petition, (h) In Eng. hist 
a parliamentary declaration of the rights 
and liberties of the people, assented to by 
Charles I. in the beginning of his reign. 
Petition (pO-tlsh'on), v.t 1. To make a re- 
quest or prayer to; to ask from; to solicit; 
to entreat. 

The mother fiettttoufd her goddess to bestow on 
them the greatest gift that could be given. 

Addison. 

2. To present a written or printed petition 
or supplication to, as to a sovereign. 
Petitionarily (pe-tish'on-a-ri-li), adv l In 
a petitionary manner.— 2. By way of begging 
the question. Sir T Browne. [Rare ] 
Petitionary (pfi-tish'on-a-ri), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to, containing or involving a petition ; 
of the nature of a petition or supplication. 
'Petitionary prayer'. Hooker. 

Claspt hands and that petitionary grace 

Of sweet seventeen subdued me ere she spoke. 

Tennyson. 

2. Offering a petition ; supplicatory. 

Pardon Rome and thy petitionary countrymen. 

Shak. 

Petitionee (p6-ti8h'on-§"), n. One who is 
petitioned or addressed by petition. 
Petitioner (p§-tish'on-6r), «. l. One that 
presents a petition, either verbal or written 
2. In Eng. hist an opponent of the court 
party in the time of Charles II. ; an addresser 
(which see) 

Petltio princlpU (pe-tish'i-S prin-sip'i-i), n. 
[L , a begging of the principle or question ] 
In lo^. a species of vicious reasoning, which 
consists in tacitly assuming the proposition 
to be proved as a premiss of the syllogism 
by which it is to be proved ; the taking of 
a thing for true and drawing conclusions 
from it as such, when it requires to be 
proved before any conclusions can be de- 
duced from it; begging the question. 
Petlt-maltre (ptS-ma-tr), n. [lY., a little 
master. J A spruce fellow that dangles about 
females; a fop; a coxcomb. 

Petitory (petb-to-ri), a. [L. petitmius. See 
Petition.] Petitioning; soliciting; begging. 

An hypothesis is probable . . in proportion as a 

involves nothing; petitory, occult, .supernatural 

Sir IV. Hamilton 

—Petitory actions, In Scots law, actions by 
which something is sought to be decreed by 
the judge in consetpience of a right of pro- 
perty, or a right or credit in the pursuer 
All actions on personal contracts by which 
the granter has become bound to pay or 
to perform, are petitory actions. 

Petiverla (pet-i-ve'rl-a), n [Named by Lin- 
nwus in honour of J. Petiver, F.R.S , a Lon- 
don apothecary.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Phytolaccaccro The species are West 
Indian herbs, and in pastures are trouble- 
some weeds, giving an unpleasant flavour to 
the milk of cows which feed upon them. 
P. alliacea (guinea-hen weed), which is 
found also throughout South America, has 
a strong smell of garlic, and its juices are 
excessively acrid. 

Petoiur (pe-tong'), n. Same as Packforw. 
PetralOgfy (pe-tral'o-ji). Same as Petrology. 
Petrary (pet'ra-ri), n. l*sp. petraria, from 
L. and Gr petra, a stone.] A machine used 
by the ancients for throwing stones. 

Petret (pe't6r), n. Nitre; saltpetre. 'Pow- 
der made of impure and greasy Sir 

T. Browne. 

Petrean (pe-tre'an), a. [L. petra, a rock ] 
Pertaining to rock or stone. Faber. [Rare J 
Petrel (pet'rel), w. [Dim. of Peter, in allu- 
sion to St. Peter’s walking on the sea.] The 
common name of the web-footed oceanic 
birds of the family Procellaridro, closely re- 
sembling the gulls, but having a rudimen- 
tary hinder toe, and the upper mandible 
strongly hooked. The petrels are nocturnal 
or crepuscular in their habits, breed In holes 
in the rocks, lay but one egg, and are al- 
most all of small size and more or less 
sombre plumage They are found in every 
part of the world, on the ocean at great 
distances from land, and generally in stormy 
weather. The smaller species are well- 
known to sailors under the name of storm 
birds, and Mother Carey’s chickens. The 
term stormy petrel Is more exclusively ap- 

{ ►lied to the Thalassidrorm pelagim; the 
ulmar petrel is Procellaria glacialis. The 
stormy petrel seems to run in a remarkable 
manner along the surface of the sea, where 
It picks up its food, which generally con- 
sists of small fish, crustaceans, molluscs, 


floating algce, &q. The appearance of these 
birds is considered by seamen to presage a 
storm. See PROOELLARn).JB. 



Stormy Petrel ( Thalassidrotna peUigica). 


Petrel, t n. I'he same as Peytrel, or Poitrel. 
Petrescence (pe-tres'ens), n. The process 
of changing into stone. Maunder. 
Fetreacent (pe-tres'ent), a. [Gr. petros, L. 
petra, a stone ] Converting into stone ; 
changing into stony hardness. Boyle; Kir- 
wan. 

Petrifaction (pet-ri-fak'shon), n. [See PET- 
RIFY ] 1. The state of being petrified; the 
process of changing into stone; the conver- 
sion of any organic matter (animal or vege- 
table) into stone or a body of stony hard- 
ness. 

When the water in which wood is lodged is slightly 
impregnated with petrescent particles, the petrifac- 
tion very slowly takes place. Kxrwan. 

2. That which is converted into stone; or- 
ganized matter rendered hard by deposi- 
tions of a stony substance in its cavities ; a 
fossil.— 3 Fig the state of being petrified, 
fixed, or paralyzed, as by fear, astonishment, 
and the like. 

PetrUhCtlve (pet-ri-fak'tiv), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to petrifaction. Sir T. Browne —2. Hav- 
ing power to petrify or to convert vegetable 
or animal substances into stone. 
Petrlffable (pet'ri-fl-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being petrified. 

Petrlfic (pe-trifik), a. Having power to pe- 
trify or to convert into stone. 'Death with 
his mace petriAo.* Milton. 'The petrific 
mace of the fell destroyer. ' De Quincey. 
Petrlflcate t ( pet'ri-ft-kat ), v. t To petrify. 
Bp. Hall 

Fetrlfiication (pet'ri-fl-ka"Bhon), n. l. I’he 
act or process of petrifying.— 2 That which 
is petrified; a petrifaction.— 3. Obduracy; 
callousness Ilallywell. 

Petrify (pet'ri-fi), v t pret. and pp petrified; 
ppr petrifying [ L. petra, a stone or rock, 
and jacio, to make. ] 1. To convert to stone 
or stony substance, as animal or vegetable 
matter. 

North of Quito, there is a river that petrifies any 
sort of woou or leaves. A'i> wan. 

2. Fig. (a) to make callous or obdurate ; as, 
to petrify the heart. ‘ And petrify a genius 
to a dunce ’ Pope. ( & ) To paralyse or 
stupefy with fear or amazement; as, to pet- 
rify one with astonishment. 

The poor petrified journeyman, quite unconscious 
of what he was doing m blind, passive self-surrender 
to panic, absolutely descended both flights of stairs 
De Quincey. 

Petrify (pet'ri-fi), v.i. To become stone or 
of a stony hardness, as organic matter by 
means of calcareous or other deposits in 
its cavities ; hence, to change into lifeless 
hardness or rigidity. 

Like Niobe we marble grow, 

And petrify with grief. Dryden. 

Petrine (pe'trin), a. Relating to St PeUr; 
as, the Petrine epistles, — Pelrwie liturgy, 
the liturgy used at Rome, which tradition 
maintained to have been drawn up by St. 
Peter. 

Petrobrusian (pet-ro-bru'zl-an), n. A fol- 
lower of Peter (Pierre) de Bruys, a Provencal, 
who in the beginning of the twelfth century 
preached against the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, the use of churches, altars, 
crucifixes, relics, &c,, prayers for the dead, 
and the doctrine of the real presence. Rev. 
Orby Shipley. 

Petrogale (pe-trog'a-lfi), n, iGr. petros, a 
rook, and gaU, a weasel.] A genus of the 
kangaroo family, frequenting the most pre- 
cipitous rocky mountains during the day, 
only descendiuff Into the valleys to feed in 
the early morning or late in the evening. 
The brush-tailed rock wallaby (P. penicu- 
lata) is exceedingly agile, leaping from rock 
to rock like a chamois, and alighting in 
safety on perilously narrow ledges. It is 


about 8^ feet long, gregarious In its habits. 
Its flesh is excellent. A very graceful litUe 
species is the short-eared rock kangaroo 
(P. brachiotis), also frequenting the most 
macoessible rocks. 

Petrographer (pe-trog'ra-ftr), n. One who 
studies petrography; one versed in the study 
of rocks. 


Petrograpblc, Petrograpblcal (pet-ro- 
grafik, pet-ro-graf'ik-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to petrography. 


While no petrograpkical system could be estab- 
liblied without tlieaia of chemical analysis, the micro- 
scope had now become of the most essential service 
in the study of rocks. Getkte. 


Petrography (pe-trog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. petros, 
a stone, ami grapho. to write, to describe.) 
l.f The art of writing on stone. —2. The 
study of rocks ; a scientific description of 
rocks; specifically, that department of geo- 
logy which investigates the mineralo^ca) 
constitution of rocks; petrology. 

Petrol + (pet'rol), n. Same as Petroleum. 
Woodward. 

Petrolene (pet'r6-16n), n, A liquid substance 
obtained by distilling petroleum. It is a 
carburetted hydrogen. 

Petroleum (pe-tr6T6-um), n [Prom L. petra, 
rock, and oleum, oil.l A variety of naphtha, 
called also rock or mineral oil, a liquid in- 
flammable substance exuding from the earth, 
in some places collected on the surface of 
the water in wells, in other places obtained 
in great quantities by boring. It is essen- 
tially composed of a great number of hydro- 
carbons. It ch iefly flows from beds associated 
with coal strata. It is found in enormous 
quantities in various parts of the United 
States, Canada, Russia (Baku), &c. It yields 
kerosene and paraffin oil, so extensively 
employed for illuminating purposes, also 
solid paraffin for candles, «c. , vaseline, and 
lubricating oil ; is much employed as liquid 
fuel for steam engines, and is sometimes 
used in medicine. 

Petroleum -burner (p6-tr61e-um-b6m-6r), 
n. A burner contrived to vaporize and con- 
sume liquid petroleum fed to It from a re- 
servoir. E H. Knight. 

Petrollne (pet'ro-lin), n. A solid substance, 
a mixture of hydrocarbons obtained by dis- 
tilling the petroleum of Rangoon: analo- 
gous to paraffin. 

Petroloncaf (pet-r6-loj'ik-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to petrology. Nature. 

Petrologlst (pe-troro-jist), n. A student 
of petrology, or one versed in the minera- 
logical constitution of rocks. 

There we have the well-known quartz porphyry 
of Botzen, and there wc have quartziferous lavas- 
peculiarly interesting to the petrologist as examples 
of rocks which cxhuiit the very rare association of 
a plagioclastic felspar with free quartz. 

Nineteenth Century, 

Petrology (pe-troro-ji), n. [Gr. petros, a 
rock, and logos, a treatise.] The study of 
rocks ; that branch of geology which deter- 
mines the constitution of rocks by investi- 
gating the chemical composition of the 
separate mineral ingredients of which they 
consist, 08 well as their character in regard 
to crystallization and the like. Such Inves- 
tigations are made both by chemical analy- 
sis and the aid of the microscope. Spelled 
also Petralogy. 

Petromyzon (pet-r6-mI'zon), n. [Or. mtros, 
a stone, and myz6, to suck. ] A genus of fishes 
whose form and motion resemble those of 
the eel ; the lampreys. They are now usu- 
ally regarded as a family called Petromy- 
zonidoe, or more commonly Marsipobranchxi. 
These fishes constitute the section Cyclos- 
tomi or Cyclostomata, and are dlstlnwish- 
ed by their imperfectly developed skeleton, 
their want of pectoral and ventral fins, 
combined with an eel-like form of body. 
The mouth is circular, and the tongue Is so 
formed that by its movement in the mouth 
it acts as a piston, and enables the animal 
to attach itself by suction to any foreign 
body. See Lamprey. 

Petromirzonidte (pet'r6-mi-zon"i-de), n. pi. 
See Petromyzon. 

Petronel (pet'rb-nel), n. [O.Fr. petriMl, 
poictrinal, from L.L. pectorina (Fr. poitrine, 
the breast), from L. pectus, pectoris, the 
breast : so called from being discharged 
with the stock placed against the breait.] 
A kind of carbine or large horseman's pistol 

lie made his brave horse like a whirlwind bear him 
Among the combatants, and in a moment 
Dischai^ed his petronel Beau. Qe Ft. 

Petro-ocolpital (pet'r6-ok-slp''i-tal), a. [L. 
petra, a rock, and E. occipital. ] In armt. 
belonging to the petrous portion of the tam- 
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poral boneand to the occipital bone. -Petro- 
occipital suture, a suture or deep groove 
formed by the junction of the petrous por* 
tion of the temporal bone with the occipital 
bone. Dunglison. 

Petrosellnum (pet'r6-B6-li"num), n. [Gr. 
petra, rock, and selinon, parsley.! A genus 
of umbelliferous plants, of which one spe- 
cies, P. sativum (common parsley), grows 
wild on rocks and old walls, and is exten- 
sively cultivated, being highly esteemed as 
a culinary herb. See Parsley. 

PetrOBllex (pet-rd-srieks), ?k [L petra, a 
stone, and silez, flint ] Rock stone ; rock 
flint, or compact felspar. 

PetrosillceouB fpet'r6-si-li"Bhu8), a. Con- 
sisting of petrosilex; as, petrosUiceons brec- 
cias. 

Petro- sphenoidal (pem-sfe-noid"al), a 
[L. petra, a rock, and E. sphenoidal.] In 
anat belonging to the petrous portion of 
the temporal bone and to the sphenoid 
hone. — Petrosphenoidal suture, the small 
suture formed by the anterior edge of the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone and 
the posterior edge of the sphenoid. Bun- 
glison. 

Petrous (pe'trus), a. [L. petrosus, from 
petra, a stone ] 1. Like stone; hard; stony. 
2. In anat. of or pertaining to that portion 
of the temporal bone in which the Internal 
organs of hearing are situated 
Pettah (pet'tii), n. [Tamil word.] The 
suburb of a fortified town ; the town out- 
side a fort. [Anglo-Indian.] 

Pettichaps (pet'ti-chaps), n. Same as Pet- 
tychaps 

Petticoat (pet'ti-kot), n [From petty, 
short, small, and coat ] l A loose under 
garment worn by females, depending from 
the waist, and covering the lower limbs. 

* Like fringe upon a petticoat.’ Shak. 

Her feet, beneath her fettiroat. 

Like little tnite stole in and out. Suckling- 
Hence — 2 A woman ‘ Disarmed — defied 
by a petticoat. . . . What I afraid of a wo- 
man!’ W. H. A visworth. — Petticoat gov- 
ernment, female government, either politi- 
cal or domestic; female home rule. 

Pettifog (pet'ti-fog), V i. pret. <fe pp petti- 
fogged; ppr. pettifogging. [Petty, and Prov. 
E- fog, to seek gain by mean practices.] To 
play the pettifogger ; to do small business 
as a lawyer. Butler. 

Pettifogger (pet-ti-fog'Sr), n. An inferior 
attorney or lawyer who is employed in small 
or mean business. 

Your pettifoggers damn their souls 

To share with knaves in cheating foots Hudibras. 

PettlfOCgery (pet-ti-fog'6r-i), n The prac- 
tice of a pettifogger; tricks: quibbles. 
‘Quirks of law, and pettifoggeries ’ Barrow 
PettifOguUze (pet-ti-fog'u-Iiz), v i. To act 
as a pettifogger; to use petty and contempt- 
ible means. ‘ To pettifogulize, that is, to 
find evasions for any purpose in a trickster’s 
minute tortuosities of construction.’ Be 
Quincey. [Rare and humorous.] 

Pettily (pet'ti-li), adv In a petty manner. 
Petttness (pet'ti-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing petty; smallness; littleness. 

Pettisll (pet'ish), a. Proceeding from or 
pertaining to a pet or peevish humour; fret- 
ful; peevish; subject to freaks of ill temper. 

* Testy, pettish, peevish, and ready to snarle.’ 
Burton. * A pettish kind oibnmonr.’ Sterne. 


Quick sighs 

Came vexed and pettish through her nostrils small. 

Agents 

Pettisllly (pet'ish-ll ), adv. In a pettish 
manner ; with a freak of ill temper. Beau. 
«fr FI. 

Psttislmcss (pet'ish-nes), n. State or qual- 
ity of being pettish; fretfulness; petulance; 

I^^tOes (pet'ti-tfiz), n pi. [Petty and toes.] 
The toes or feet of a pig : sometimes used 
for the human feet in contempt. 

PetUe (pet'l), n A small spade to clean a 
plough with. Bums. [Scotch.] 

Petto (pet'td), n. [It,, from L, pectus, the 
breast.] The breast; hence, m petto, in 
secrecy; in reserve. 

Petty (pet'ti), a. [Ft. petit. See Petit.] 
1. Small; little; trifling; Inconsiderable; as, 
a petty trespass; a petty crime. — 2. Having 
little power or possessions; having little 
importance ; inferior ; as, a petty prince ; a 
petty proprietor. 

Many a pettv king ere Arthur came 
Ruled in this isle. Tennyson 


—Petty averages, In com. and navig. the 
accustomed duties of anchorage, pilotage, 
“Ac,, which, when they occur in the usual 


course of the voyage, are not considered 
as a loss, bat as part of the necessary 
expense. — Petty bag, formerly an office in 
chancery in England, the clerk of which 
had the drawing up of parliamentary writs, 
writs of scire facias, cong^.8 d’Mire for bish- 
ops, Ac. — Petty-cash book, a book in which 
small receipts and payments are entered. 
For petiu constable, petty larceny, petty 
treason, &c. , the common form of writing 
these terras, see the legal form under Petit. 
—Petty ojicer, an officer in the royal navy 
whose rank corresponds with that of a non- 
commissioned officer in the army. Petty 
officers are appointed and can be degraded 
by the captain of the Yessel. —Petty session. 
See Session.— Syn. Little, diminutive, in- 
considerable, inferior, trifling, trivial, un- 
important, frivolous. 

Pettvehaps (pet'ti-chaps), n. A name given 
to three or four small species of waiblers 
of the genus Sylvia, such as the S trochilus 
and the S. sibUatrix. The latter, from its 
note sometimes resembling the creak of a 
grasshopper, is often also called the grass- 
hopjwr warbler. 

Petty-rlce (pet'ti-ns), n. See Quinoa. 
Petty-Whln (pet'ti- whin), n. A British plant 
of the genus Genista, the O. anglica, other- 
wise called Needle Green-weed It is a small 
shrub with pale yellow flowers and simple 
thorns, gro^ring on heathy grounds. 
Petulance, Petulancy (pet'u-ians, pet'u- 
lan-si), n. [L pctulantia, Fr. petulance. 
See PETULANT.] Freakish passion; peevish- 
ness; pettishness; sauciness. 

That which looked like pride in some, and like 
petulance in others, would, by experience in affairs 
and conversation amongst men, be in time wrought 
off Clarendon 

There appears in our age a pride and petulancy 
in youth, zealous to cast off the sentiments of their 
fathers and teachers. H'aUs. 

She shook from fear, and for her fault she wept 
Of petulancy Tennyson 

— Peevishness, Petulance. Peevishness im- 
plie.s more permanence of a sour fretful tem- 
per, petulance more temporary or capricious 
irritation 

Petulant (pet'u-lant), a. [L petulans, pet- 
ulantis, forward, petulant, from root of 
peto, to make for, to aim at, to attack ] 
Manifesting pique, perversity, or fretful- 
ness; saucy; pert; wanton; capricious; as, 
a petulant youth; a petulant demand ; a 
petulant answer. 

His enemies . . . said that he consulted his per- 
sonal safety even in his most petulant moods 

Macaulay. 

Had he not been made the victim of her petulant 
caprice. If'. Black. 

—Captious, Cavilling, Petulant. See under 
Captious. — Syn. Irritable, ill-humoured, 
peevish, cross, fretful. 

Petulantly (pet'u-lant-li), adv. In a petu- 
lant manner; with petulance; with saucy 
pertness. 

It is the most enormous sauciness that can be im- 
agined, to speak petulantly or pertly concerning Him 
Bnrrcnv 

Petuldtyt (pe-tul'si-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being petulcous; wantonness; 
friskiness. Bp. Hall. 

Petulcous t (pe-tul'kiis), a [L. petulcus, 
from peto, lit. butting with the horns ] 
Given to butting. * Petulcous rams.’ J. 
V. Cane. 

Petunia (pe-tu'nl-a), n. [Brazil, petun, 
tobacco.] A genus of American herbaceous 
plants, nat. order Solanaceee, nearly allied to 
tobacco. They are much prized by horti- 
culturists for the beauty of their flowers. 
Petuntse, Petuntse (p6-tun'tse, pe-tun'- 
tz6), n. The Cliinese name for what is 
thought by geologists to be a partially de- 
composed granite used in the manufacture 
of porcelain. 

Petworth - marble (pet'w6rth-mkr-bl), n. 
Also called Sussex -marble, from being 
worked at Petworth in .Sussex; a variously 
coloured limestone occurring in the weald- 
clay, and composed of the remains of fresh- 
water shells. 

Petzite (pet'zit), n. An ore of silver and 
tellurium, consisting of about 61 ‘5 ports of 
the former to 88 parts of the latter, with 
traces of gold, and so called in honour of 
the chemist Petz, who analysed It. Called 
also Telluride qf Silver. 

PeucedanliL Peuoedanine (pfl-se'da-nin), 
n. (CiaHjoQs ) A non-azotlzed vegetable 
prlncl0e aiscovered in the root of Pence- 
danum oMcinale, or sea sulphur- wort. It 
forms deucate white prisms, fusible, soluble 
in alcohol and ether. It Is neutral. 
Peucedanum(pfl’S^da-num),n. [Or.pevke- 


danor^ a bitter umbelliferous plant like 
hog's-xennel, from peuki, a pine : so named 
because of its strong resinous smell.] A 
^nuB of plants, nat. order Umbelliferse. 
P, oMcincue (hog’s fennel or sea sulphur- 
wort) is a British plant, growing In salt 
marshes, and remarkable for its large umbels 
of yellow flowers and its long and extremely 
narrow leaflets. The whole plant, especially 
the root, has a strong sulphureous smelh 
and the latter yields a resinous substance, 
reckoned stimulant, but of dangerous in- 
ternal use. 

Peutinxerlan (pu-tin-g6'ri-an), a. A term 
appliea to a table of the roads of the ancient 
Roman world, written on parchment, and 
found in a library at Speyer in the fifteenth 
century. It was so named from Conrad 
Peutinger, a native of Augsburg, who was 
the first to make it generally known. It is 
supposed to have been constructed about 
A.i> 226. 

Pew (pu), n. [0 Fr pui, Pr. p\ioi, a raised 

g lace, from L. podium, an elevated place, a 
alcony, a front balcony in an amphitheatre 
where the emperor and other distinguished 
persons sat, from Gr. podion, from pous, 
godos, the foot 1 1 A fixed seat in a church, 
inclosed and separated from those adjoining 
by partitions; or an inclosure containing 
more than one seat. Pews, as now made, 
are generally narrow, and long enough to ac- 
commodate several persons.— 2 t A wooden 
erection of considerable height, in the shape 
of a square or parallelogram, formerly used 
by lawyers, money-lenders, <fec. 

To this br.ivc man (a scrivener) the kniifht repairs 
For counsel in his law affairs, 

Anil found him mounted in his pew, 

With books and money placed for shew. Hudibras, 

Pew (pii), v.t. To furnish with pews. 

Pewet (pe'wet), n. Same as Pewit 
PewfellOW (pu'fel-16), n One who sits In ths 
same pew in church ; hence, a companion. 
Shak. 

Pewit (pc'wit), 71. [From cry.] 1 The laugh- 
ing gull or mii*e-crow. — 2. The lapwing 
Po^ht-jplU (pe'wit-gul), n. The mire-crow 
or lauj^ing gull. 

Pew-opener (pu'6-pn-6r), n. An attendant 
in a church who opens the pew doors for the 
congregation. 

Pewter (pu't6r), n. [O.Fr peutre, peautre, 
piautre, 1). peauter, also speauier, Sp, peltre. 
It peltro, pewter Same as Spelter (which 
see) J 1 An alloy of tin and lead, or of tin 
with such proportions of lead, zinc, bismuth, 
antimony, or copper as experience has shown 
to be most conducive to the improvement of 
Its hardness and colour. One of the finest 
sorts of pewter is composed of 100 parts of 
tin to ITpartsof antimony, while the common 
pewter of which beer-mugs and other vessels 
are made consists of 4 parts of tin and 1 of 
lead. The kind of pewter of which tea-pots 
are made (called Britannia metal) is said to 
be an allov of equal parts of tin, brass, anti- 
mony, and bismuth ; but it is believed that 
the tin greatly preponderates. The sorts 
known in commerce are plate, triple, and 
ley pewter. Pewter was formerly in exten- 
sive use in domestic utensils or vessels, but 
being a soft composition and easily melted 
is now less used —2 A vessel or vessels or 
utensils made of pewter, as plates, tankards, 
beer-pots, and other vessels. • 

Valance of Venice gold in needlework, 

Peivter, and brass, and all things that belong 
To house or house-keeping. Shak. 

Pewter (pu't6r), a. Relating to or made of 
pewter. ‘ Pewter dishes with water in them. ’ 
Bacon. 

Pewterer (pii't6r-6r), n. One whose occu- 
pation is to make vessels and utensils of 
pewter. ‘ The motion of a pewterer’ s ham- 
mer.’ Shak. 

PewteiT (pb't^r-l), a. Belonging to or re- 
sembling pewter ; as, a pewterjj taste. 
Pexity t (peks'l-ti), n. [L. pexitas, from 
pexus, woolly, pp. of pecto, to comb.] The 
nap of cloth 

Peyer’s Glands (pi'drz glandz), n. pi. In 
anat the clustered glands of the intestines, 
first discovered by Peyer, a Swiss anato- 
mist. 

PeytreLt n. [See Poitrel.] The breast- 
plate 01 a horse. Chaucer. 

Feziza (pe-zl^za), n. [From Gr. pezis, a mush- 
room without a stalk.] A genus of fungi, 
including numerous species, some of which 
are remarkable for their regular cup-Uke 
shape and their deep colours. 

Pezlzold (pez'i-zoid), a. Resembling a fun- 
gus of the genus Peziza ; having a cup-Uke 
shape. 
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Pesoplmpf (pez'd-fapB), n. [Gr. pezos, on 
foot, and phape, a pi^on.] The generic 
name of the solitaire (P. tolitaria), a large 
rasorial bird, closely allied to the dodo, 
having, however, longer legs, and the bill less 
atrongly arched. The wings were rudimen- 
tary and useless for flight. It was found 
in the small Island of Eodriguez, about 
SOO miles east of Mauritius, but became 
extinct about the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

Pezoporlnee (pez'6-p5-ri"ne). n. pi. [Gr. 
pezoporos, going on foot, from pezos, on 
foot, and poreud, to go ] The ground - 
p^arrakeets, a sub-family of the Psittacideo. 
The elegant green-and-black-marked Aus- 
tralian parrot or parrakeet, called, from its 
beauty, Pezoporus formosus, belongs to this 
sub-family. 

Pfahlbauten(pfai-bou'ten),n pi [Q.pfahl, 
a pale, and bauten, dwellings, from haven, 
to build. ] The name given by Gennan 
archaeologists to preliistoiic lake -habita- 
tions. See Lacustrine 

Pfennig, Pfennii^ (pfen'ig, pfen'ning), n. 
[Akin penny (whi^ see) ] A small copper 
coin current in Germany, the hundredth 
part of a mark. Ten pfennigs of the pre- 
sent German currency are worth a little 
over an English penny. 

Pnaca (falca), n. [Gi- phako, a lentil.] A 

g enus of leguminous plants, including the 
astard vetch 

Phacochere, Phacochoere (fak'o-ker), n. 
[Gr, phakoH, a lentil -shaped wart, from 
phake, a lentil, and choiron, a hog ] The 
wart-hog of Africa, a pachydermatous 
mammal of the genus Phacochoerus. akin 
to the swine, characterized by a large wart- 
liko excrescence on each side of the fac'.e 
They are most fonnidable animals, the 
tusks of the male projecting 8 or 9 Inches 
•beyond the lips, and forming most terrible 
weapons. P. ethiopkus or Paltanii is known 
under the Dutch name of the vlake^vark. 
P. Eliani, the halluf or haroja, is called 
also the Abyssinian phacochoere or Ethi- 
opian wild-boar. 

Pnaoops (fak'ops), n. [Gr phake, a lentil, 
and ops, eye ] A genus of fossil trilobitos, 
P lati/rons is characteristic of the Devonian 
formation, and is all but world-wide in its 
distribution. 

PhLSanogam (fe'nd-gam), n. [Gr. phainn, to 
appear, and gamos, marriage ] A phaner- 
ogamous plant : opposed to cryptogam 
PIiSBnogaiiila (f6*uo-ga'mi-a), n, pi. Same 
as Phanerogamia. 

PhsonogamoUB (fo-nog'a-mus), a. Having 
manifest flowers ; phanerogamous. 
PliSBnomenon (fe-nom'e-non). See Phe- 
nomenon. 

Phaeton (fa 'e- ton), n. [L. Phaethon, Or 
Phaethon, a mythological character, who 
one day obtained leave from his father 
Helios (the Sun) to drive the chariot of the 
sun, but being unable to restrain the horses 
Zeus struck him with a thunderbolt and 
hurled him headlong into the river Po.] 
1. An open, four-wheeled carriage, usually 
drawn by two horses.— -2. A genus of oceanic 
birds ; tne tropic bird (which see). 
PhsatOXllnse (fe-t6-m'n6), n. pi [See above. ] 
The tropic birds, a sub-family of oceanic na- 
tatorial birds, inhabiting intertropical re- 
gions. They are found far out at sea. fly 
nigh and with great rapidity. They have 
short feeble feet and long pointed tail- 
feathers. 

Phagedena, Phagedssna (faj-e-d<^'iia), n. 
[Gr. phagedaina, from phago, to eat.] A 
spreading obstinate ulcer ; an ulcer which 
eats and corrodes the neighbouring parts. 
Phagedenic, Phaged»nic (faj-e-den'ik, 
faj-e-d6'ulk), a. [Gr. phagedainikos, from 
phaqedaina.] Pertaining to phagedena; 
of tne nature and character of phagedena; 
as, a phagedenic ulcer or medicine. 
Phagedenic. Phagedsanlo (faj-e-den'lk, 
faj-g-dd'nik), n. In msd. an application 
that causes the absorption or the death and 
sloughing of fungous flesh. 
Phagedenioal^aj-e-den'ik-al), a. Same as 
Phagedenic. Wiseman. 

Phagedenoua. Phagedanous (faj-e-dg'- 
nuB), a. Causing absorption of the flesh, as 
in phagedena ; of the nature of phagedena. 
PhalaOTOOOrax(fa-la-kr6'k6-rak8), n. [Or. 
phalakros, bald-headed, and korax, a crow, 
a raven.] The cormorant, a genus of pal- | 
miped birds. See Cormorant. 

PhalaorosiB (fal-a-krO'sls), n. [Gr. «Aala- ] 
kroa, bald.] Baldness of tne head; calvities. 
Phalnna (fa-lS'na), [Gr. phalaina, a 


moth.] The genus in which Linnasus in- 
cluded the moths, now divided into several 
genera. 

Fnalangal, Phalangeal (fa-lang'gal, fa- 
lan'jg-al), a. [See Phalanx. ] Belonging to 
the phalanges or small bones of the fingers 
and toes. 

Phalange (fa-lanj'), n. [Gr. phalanx.] 

1. In anat. a phalanx; one of the small 
bones of the fingers and toes. 

Here is a dijrit witli its full number of phalavgts, 
and there a digit of which one phalange has been 
arrested in its growth. It. Spencer 

2. In bot a collection of several stamens joined 
more or less by their filaments. 

Phalangean (fa-lan-je^an), a. Kelating to 
a phalanx ; phalangal. 

Fhalanger ( fa - lan' j6r), n. [ Fr. phalanger 
and phalangiste.] The name given to the 
animals of tne genus Fhalangista, a genus of 
marsupial quadrupeds inhabiting Austral- 
asia: also called phalangists. The hinder 
feet have a large opposable thumb, which 
is nailless, with four toes armed with claws, 



Vulpine Phalanger {Phalangtsta vulptna) 


and the two innermost of the toes are 
joined together almost to the end. The 
phalangera are nocturnal in their habits, 
and live in trees, feeding on insects, fruits, 
leaves, <fec. The sooty phalanger or tapoa 
{P. faliginosa), so culled from its colour, is 
pretty common in Tasmania, where it is 
pursued for its fine soft fur. The vulpine 
phalanger or vulpine opossum (P. vulpina) 
is another species common in Australia.— 
Fly imj phalanger. 8ee FLYINa-PHALANGER. 

Phalanglal, Phalangian (fa-ian'ji-ai, fa- 
lanyi-an), a Same as Phalangal 

Plialanndsa (fa-lan'ji-de), n. pi [From the 
genus Phalangium, from Gr. phalangion, a 
venomous spider, from phalanx, a name 
given from the long joints of its legs.] A 
family of Arachnidaj, called Ilai'vestmen or 
Sh cph erd -spiders 

PhalaMflous (fa-lan'ji-us), a. [Gr. phalan- 
gion, a Kind of spider, from phalanx. See 
Phalangid.®. ] Pertaining to spiders of 
the genus Phalangium 

Fhalai^^lte (fa^an-jit), n. [Gr. phalangiUJs. ] 
A soldier belonging to a phalanx. 

Fhalanglllin (fa-lan'ji-um), n. A genus of 
arachiudans (spiders) belonging to the Pha- 
langidfe They are characteiized by the 
great length of the legs, and by tlie filiform 
maxillary palpi, terminated by simple hooks. 
Tlie abdomen and cephalothorax are of 
about e(j[ual width, but clearly marked off 
from one another, and the former is seg- 
mented. They are active in their habits, and 
live upon animal food. H. A. Nicholson. 

Phalanstexlan (fal-an-ste'ri-an), n. A be- 
liever in phalansterianism ; a disciple of 
Fourier, the French socialist. 

Plialaiisteilan (fal-an-ste'ri-an), a. Relat- 
ing to phalansterianism or Fourierism 
* Phalansterian doctrinee ’ Sat Eev. 
Flialansterianlsm, PBalansterism (fal- 
an-ste'ri-an-izm, fal-an'ste-rizm), n. Fourier- 
ism, the system of Charles Fourier, the French 
socialist, who advocated the reorganization 
of society into so many phalansteries, con- 
taining each about 1800 persons. See FOUR- 
lERLSM. 

PBalanstery yal'an-ste-ri), n. [Fr. phal- 
anstt>.re, from (ir. phalanx, a phalanx.] 1. A 
community of phalansterians living toge- 
ther according to the system proposed by 
Fourier. See Fourierism.— 2. The edifice 
occupied as a dwelling by a Fourierite com- 
munity. 

Ph fl.1«.nT ffaPangks or fa'langks), n. pi. PBa- 
la^es (la-lan'gez), but except in anatomy 
us^as sanctioned also Pludanxes (fal'- 
angks-Sz, fa'langks-Sz). [Gr. phalanx, a 
line or order of battle, battle array.] 1. In 
Greek antig. a name given generally to the 
whole of the heavy-armed infantry of an 
army, but particularly to each of the grand 
divisions of that class of troops when formed 
in ranks and files close and deep, with their 


shields Joined and pikes crossing each other 
so as to present a very firm front to a foe. 

Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Df flutes and soft recorders. Milton. 

2. Any body of troops or men formed in close 
array, or any combination of people dis- 
tinguished for firmness and solidity of union. 
8. In anat, one of the small bones forming 
the fingers or the toes. - 4. A compact so- 
ciety or association of members organized 
upon the plan of Fourier, atid having a com- 
mon dwelling. —5. In zoologiml classification, 
sometimes used for a division included by 
the family, and including the genus. 
Phalazls (fal'a-ris), n. [Gr. pfMlaris, a kind 
of grass, from phalaros, brilliant, having 
shining seeds,] A small genus of grasses, 
having flowers in close spikes, of which the 
seed of one of the species, P. canariensis, or 
canary-pass, is extensively employed as food 
for birds, and commonly known as canary- 
seed. The species are found chiefly in warm 
parts of the world, but P caimriensis, a na- 
tive of the Canary Islands, is naturalized in 
Europe, and is cultivated in the Isle of 
Thanet and some other parts of Kent. P. 
arundinacea, or reed canary-grass, is a Brit- 
ish plant, growing on the sides of lakes and 
rivers. A variety with variegated leaves is 
frequent in gardens, and is called riband 
grass, or gardener’s garters. 

Phalarope (faTa-rdp), n. [Fr., from Gr. 
phalaros, white, and pous, podos,a foot] The 
common name of several grallatorlal birds 
forming the genus Phalaropus. The gray 
phalarope (P. lobatus), formerly very rare in 
Britain, is now pretty frequently seen in the 
course of its migration from its arctic breed- 
ing place to its southern winter quarters. It 
is a beautiful bird, rather over 8 inclies long, 
with a short tail, slender straight bill like 
that of the sandpiper, and remarkable for the 
great difference between its summer and 
winter jilumage. The red-necked phalarope 
(P. hyperboreus) breeds in some of the most 
northern Scottish islands. It is rather 
smaller than the gray phalarope. 
PhalaxopuB (fa-lario-pus),)!. A genus of gral- 
latorial oirds, family Scolopacidee fsnipes), 
characterized by toes with scalloped or lob- 
ated membranes. See Phalarope. 

Phallic (faTlik), a. Pertaining to the phal- 
lus; pertaining to the worship of the gener- 
ative principle in natuie; pertaining to the 
indecent rites connected with the orgies of 
Bacchus. 

PliallUB (faHus), n, [Gr phallos, the virile 
organ.] 1. The emblem of the generative 
power in nature, carried in solemn proces- 
sion in the Bacchic orgies of ancient Greece, 
and also an object of veneration or worship 
among various Oriental nations.— 2. In 
a genus of fungi of the division Gasteromy- 
cetes. The most common British species is 
P impudicus or foetidus, popularly called 
stinkhom, which has a foetid and disgusting 
smell. 

Phanet (fan), 71. A vane. Joye. 
Phanerogam (fan'6r-o-gara), n. In bot a 
plmnerogamie plant. 

Well-developed cryptogams, m common with all 
phanerogams, exhibit tins genesis of mechanical mo- 
tion still more conspicuously in the circulation of sap. 

H. Spencer. 

Phanerogamia (fan'6r-o-ga"mi-a). n. pi 
[Gr phanervs, manifest, and gamos, mar- 
riage.] A primal^ division of the vegetable 
kingdom, comprising those plants which 
have their organs of reproduction developed 
and distinctly apparent, that is, plants 
having conspicuous flowers containing sta- 
mens and pistils; flowering plauts. See 
Gryptoqamia. 

Fhanerogamlan (fan'6r-o-ga''mi-an), a. 
Same as Phanerogamic. 

Phanerogamic, Phanerogamous (fan'sr- 
o-gam"ik, fan-6r-og'a-mu8), a. In bot per- 
taining to plants of the division Phanero- 

f :amia; belonging to flowering plants. Used 
n contradistinction to cryptogamic, cryp- 
togamous 

PhanBigar (fan 'si -gar), n. A hereditary 
strangler; a Thug. 

Phantasoope (fan'ta-sk6p), n. [Gr. phan> 
tasma, an image, and skopeo, I view,] An 
apparatus for enabling persons to converge 
the optical axes of the eyes, or to look cross- 
eyed, and thereby observe certain phenom- 
ena of binocular vision. Brands <Sc Cox. 
Phantasm (fan'tazm), n. [Or. phantasma, 
from phantazo, to sliow, from the stem of 
phaind, to show, phainomai, to appear.] 
1. A creation of the fancy ; an ima^nary 
existence which seems to be real ; an appa- 


^ ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, flfo; J,iob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; TH, then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, ichig; zh, azure. --See KEY. 
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rition; an optical illusion; a dream; a phan- 
tom. 

Assayinfif by his devilish art to reach 

The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 

Illusions ns he ]xs,i, phantasms, and dreams. 

MtUon. 

2. An idea; a notion; a fancy. 

PJhantaBznat (fan-tas'ma),n. A phantasm; a 
vision; a daydream. Shak. 
Pliantasmagorla (fan-tas'ma-gd''ri-a), n. 
IGr. phantasma, a pnantasm, and agora, an 
assembly.] 1. Any exhibition of images by 
means of shadows, as by the magic lantern; 
especially such as is produced by a combin- 
ation of two lanterns by which a gradual 
change from one set of shadows to another 
set is effected; hence, any mixed gathering 
of flgures; illusive images. 

There is not wanting a feast of broad, joyous liu- 
mour, in this stranger phantasmaj^orta, where pit 
and stage, and man and animal, and earth and air, 
are fumbled in confusion worse confounded, and the 
copious, kind, ruddy light of true mirth overshines 
and warms the wliole Carlyle 

2. The apparatus by means of which such 
anexhibitiou is produced; a magic lantern 
PhantaBluagorial (fan-tas^ina gd''ri-al), a. 
Eelating to phantasmagoria; phantasma- 
goric. 

Phantaamagoric (fan-ta8'ma-goi*"ik), a. 
Same as Fhantasmagorial. 
PhantaBinagoryifan-tas'ma-go-ri),?!. Same 
as Phantasnuujuria Quart. Rev. 
Phantasmal (fan-taz'mal), a. Pertaining 
to or resembling a phantasm; spectral; il- 
lusive. ‘ A wide circle of a transitory, phan- 
tasmal character. ’ Coleridge 
Phantasmallan (fan-taz-ma'll-an), a Re- 
lating to phantasms; of the nature of phan- 
tasms; phantasmal. ‘ A horrid phantasma- 
lian monomania.’ Lord Lytton. 
Phantasmasoope (fan-tas'ma-skop), n. 
Same as Phatitascope. 

Phantasmatical (fan-taz-mat'ik-al), a 
Phantasmal. Dr. H. More. 
Phantasmatomphy ( fan - ta8'ma-tog"ra- 
fl), n. [From (Jr phantasma, an image, and 
wapho, to describe.] A description of ce- 
lestial appearances, as the rainbow, 
[Rare.] 

Phantastic, PhantastlcaKfan-tas^tik, fan- 
tas'tik-al) See Fantastic. 

Phantastzyt (fan'tas-tri), n. Phantasy, 
Cud worth 

Phantasy (fan^ta-si), n. Same as Fantasy. 
Phantasy (fau'ta-si), «. t. To Imagine fanci- 
fully; to fancy HaU 

Phantom (fan'tom), n [¥t. fantiUne, from 
L. phantasma. See Phantasm ] 1 That 
which has only an apparent existence ; an 
apparition; a spectre; a fancied vision; a 
pnantasm ‘ Strange phantoms rising as the 
mists arise.’ Pope. ‘A mere tissue of airy 
phantoms ’ Dr. Caird. *The phantom of a 
silent song.’ Tennyson. 

A fourth (passage in the poems of Milton) brings 
before us the splendid phantoms of chivalrous ro- 
mance, the tropnied lists, the embroidered housings, 
the haunted forests, the enchanted gardens, &c &c 
Macaulay. 

2. See Manikin, 2 

Phantomatic (fan-to-mat1kl, a. Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of a phantom; phan- , 
tasmal Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Fhantom-com (fan'tom-kom), n. A term j 
sometimes applied to light or lank coni 
Phantom-all^ (fan'tom-ship), n. A name 
given to the flying Dutchman. See Flying 
Dutchman. 

Pharaoh (fa'ro). n l. a name given by the 
Hebrews to the ancient monarchs of Egypt, 
being a modification of the name used by 
the ancient Egyptians themselves; in a nar- 
rower sense, the Egyptian king of Joseph’s 
day. — 2, A game at cards. See Faro.— 
Pharaoh's chicken, the Egyptian vulture. 
See under Egvi»tian.— P/iaraoA’« rat, the 
ichneumon (which see). 

Fharaon (f&'ra-on), n. See Faro. 
Pharaonic (fft-r&-on'ik), a. Pertaining to the 
Pharaohs or kings of Egypt, or to the old 
Egyptians. 

Pl^hltlB (fAr-bl'tis), n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Convolvulacese. The seeds of P. 
Nil are sold In India under the name of 
kala-dana, and are said to act as a purga- 
tive and an effectual and speedy cathartic, 
maret (fftr\ n. A pharos. Howell. 
PharlBaic, Fhansaioal (far-l-sa'ik, far-i-sa'- 
ik-al), a. Fertaining to the Pharisees; re- 
sembiing the Pharisees, a sect among the 
Jews, distinguished by their zeal for the 
traditions of the elders, and by their exact 
observance of these traditions and the ritual 
law. Hence, addicted to external forms 
and ceremonies ; making a show of religion 


without the spirit of It; formal; hypocriti- 
cal; as, Pharisaic holiness. 

The causes of superstition are pleasing and sensual 
rites, excess of outward and Pharisaical holiness, 
overgreat reverence of traditions, which cannot but 
load the church. Bacon. 

PharisaioallF (far-i-sa'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
Pharisaical manner; hypocritically. 
PharlsalcalneBS (far-i-sa'ik-al-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being Pharisaic; Pharisa- 
ism "Thoir many kinds of superstitions 
and pharisaicalness.’ Dr. Puller. 
Phaiiaalam (f ar'i-sa-izm), n l. The notions, 
doctrines, and conduct of the Pharisees, as 
a sect— 2. Rigid observance of external 
rites and forms of religion without genuine 
piety; hypocrisy in religion. ‘A piece of 
i Pharisaism or hypocrisy. ’ Hammond. 
PhariadaJLt (far-i-s§'an), a. Following the 
practice of the Pharisees; pharlsaic. ‘ Phar- 
disciples,’ Miltan. 

PhaJlaee (faFl-Be), n. [Gr. pharisaios, from 
Heb. pdrilsh, separated, from pdrash, to 
cleave, divide, separate.] 1. One of a sect 
among the Jews, distinguished by their 
strict observance of rites and ceremonies 
and of the traditions of the elders, and whose 
pretended holiness led them to separate 
themselves as a sect, considering themselves 
as more righteous than other Jews. Hence— 
2 A strict observer of the outward forms in 
religion, without the spirit of it; a hypo- 
crite; in a general way, one addicted to the 
observance of mere rule and form. ‘The 
ceremonial cleanness which characterizes 
the diction of our academical Pharisees.' 
Macaulay. 

Phaxlaeeiam ( far' i - sfi- izm ), n. Same as 
Pharisaism 

Pharmaceutic, Pharmaceutical (far-ma- 
su'tik, far-ma-su'tik-al), a. [Gr. pharma- 
keutikos, from pharmakeufi, to administer 
or use medicine, from pharmakon, poison 
or medicine.] Pertaining to the knowledge 
or art of pharmacy, or to the art of prepar- 
ing medicines —Pharmaceutical chemist 
See under Chemist —PharmacJiutical che- 
mistry, the application of the laws of che- 
mistry to those substances which are em- 
ployed for the cure of diseiwes. 
Phannaceutlcally (fhr-nia-su'tik-alli),oci y. 
In the manner of pharmacy 
Pharmaceutlca ( fhr-ma-su'tiks ), n. The 
science of preparing medicines ; pharmacy. 
Pharma<3eutlat ('fhr-ma-su'tist), n. One 
who prepares medicines; one who practises 
pharmacy; an apothecary. 

Phaimaciat (faFina-sist), n. One skilled in 
pharmacy; a druggist 

Pharmaoo-dyna^CB (far'ma-ko-di-nam"- 
iks), n. [Gr. pharmakon, medicine, ami 
dyiiamis, power,] Tliat branch of pharma- 
cology which treats of the power or effects 
of medicine. 

Phaxmacognoaia (ftir'nia-kog-no"Bi-a), 7i. 
[Gr. pharmakon, medicine, and gignOsko, to 
know. ] That branch of pharmacology which 
treats of the natural and chemical history 
of unprepared medicines, or simples. It is 
also termed Pharmacography and Pharma- 
comathy. 

PharxnaooCTaphy ( fiir - ma - kog ' ra - fi ), n. 
Same as Pharmacognosia 
Pharmacoll^ (far-mak'd-llt), n. [Gr. phar- 
makon, medicine, and lithos, a stone.] A 
native arseniate of lime, snow-white or milk- 
white, inclining to reddish or yellowish 
white. It occurs in small renlform, botry- 
oidal, and globular masses, in a.s8ociatioii 
with arsenical ores of cobalt and silver, and 
has a silky lustre. 

PliarmaC0l0gla(far'ma-kd-16"ji-a), n. Same 
as PharmaciHogy. 

PliaxxiUUIOlOglBt (far-ma-kol'o-jist), n. One 
who is skilled in i>harmacology; one who 
writes on drugs, or the composition and 
preparation of medicines. 

Pluumaoology (fftr-ma-koro-ji), 71, [Gr. 
pharmakon, a drug, and logos, discourse.] 
1. The science or knowledge of drugs, or the 
art of preparing medicines: a branch of 
materia medica.— 2. A treatise on the art 
of preparing medicines. 

Pliaxxna(301liatliy ( f hr - ma - kom ' a - thi )» n. 
Same as Pharmacognosia. 

Pbarmacon (fhr'ma-kon), n. [Gr. pharma- 
kon.] A medicine or drug; a poison. Dungli- 
son. 

PlianuacopiBla (fhr'ma-kd'Pd"a), n. [Gr. 
pharmakon, medicine, and poisd, to make.] 
1. A dispensatory, or book of directions for 
the preparation, Ac. , of medicines, generally 
published by authority.— 2. f A chemical la- 
boratory. 


Fliarmacopoliat (fhr-ma-kop'o-list), n. [Gr. 
pharmakon, medicine, and pdled, to sell) 
One who sells medicines; an apothecary. 
PharmacOBlderlte (fhr'ma-k6-8id"dr-lt), n. 
[Gr. pharmakon, a drug, and sidiros, iroa) 
Same as Cuhe-ore. 

Pharxuacy (fhr'ma-si), n. [Vr. pharmade 
=Gr. pkarrnakeia, from pharmakon, a drug.} 
The art or practice of preparing, preserving, 
and compounding medicines, and of dis- 
pensing them according to the formulee or 
prescriptions of medical practitioners ; the 
occupation of an apothecary or pharma- 
ceutical chemist. 

Pharo (fa'ro), n See Faro. 

Pharot (fa'rd), n. Same as Pharos. Sir 
T Herbert. 

Fharology (fa-rol'o-ji), n. [Pharos, and Gr. 
loifos, discourse. ] The art or science of ex- 
hibiting light-signals to ships for their guid- 
ance 

PharOB (fa'ros), n. [Gr. pharos, from the 
name of a small island near Alexandria, in 
Egypt, on which Ptolemy Philadelphus 
built a famous lighthouse. ] 1. A lighthouse 
or tower which anciently stood on the isle 
of Pharos, at the entrance to the port of 
Alexandria. Hence— 2. Any lighthouse for 
the direction of seamen ; a watch-tower; a 
beacon. ‘ Tlie roar that breaks the Pharos 
from the base.’ Tennyson. 

Phanmgeal (,fa-rin'je-al), a. Belonging to 
or affecting the pharynx; as, a pharyngeal 
nerve. 

Phaiyn^eal (fa-rlu'je-al), n. In anat. a 
name given to any of the muscles, vessels, or 
nerves of the pharynx. 

PharyngitlB (fa-rm-ji'tis), n. In med. an 
inflammation of the membrane which forma 
the pharynx. 

Phairngobranchll (fa-ring'g6-brang"ki-iX 

n. pi. [Gr pharynx, pharyngos, the pha- 
rynx, and hranchia, ^lls ] An order of 
Ashes comprising only the lancelet. See 
Branchiostoma. 

Phaxsmgognathi (fa-ring'g6-gna"thi), 7i.pl. 
[Gr. vharynx, pharyngos, the pharynx, and 
gnathos, the jaw ] An order of teleosteous 
Ashes, in which the inferior pharyngeal 
bones are anchylosed so as to form a single 
bone, which is usually armed with teeth. 
The order includes the acanthopterygian 
genera the wrasses (Labrax, &c ), the parrot- 
Ashes (Seams), Ohromis ; and the malacop- 
terygian garAsh, saury pikes, and flying-flsh. 
Phai^go^aphy (fa-rin-gog'ra-fi), n. [Or. 
pharynx, the gullet or windpipe, and graphd, 

I write.] An anatomical description of the 
pharynx Dunglison 

Pliaryiigol0g[y(fa-rin-gol'o-ji),7i. [Gr. phar- 
y7ix, the guflet, and logos, a discourse.) 
The part of anatomy that treats of the pha- 
rynx. Dunglison. 

Pbazyngotome ( fa-rin'go-tom ), n. [See 
Pharyngotomy. ] A surgical Instrument 
used to scarify inAamed tonsils, and to open 
abscesses which form in the parietes of the 
pharynx. 

Pharyngotomy (fa-rin-got'o-mi), n. [Gr. 
pharynx, the pharynx, and ternnO, to cut] 
In sura the operation of making an incision 
into the pharynx to remove a tumour or 
anything that obstructs the passage 
Pharynx ffar'lngks), 7i. [Gr.] The muscu- 
lar sac which intervenes between the cavity 
of the mouth and the narrow msophagus. 
The posterior nostrils open into it above the 
soft palate, while the larynx, with its lid, 
the epiglottis, is in front and below. Ita 
contraction transmits the food from the 
mouth to the (Bsophogus. 

PhascolarcrtOB (fus-ko-lark'tos), 7i. [Gr. 



Phascolarctos cinereus. 


phaskblos, leathern bag, purse, and arktot,^ 
bear.] An Australian marsupial animaC 
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closely allied to the phalangen. It is called I 
by the nattvee koala (which see). 
PnajoolomyB (fag-koVo-mis), n. [Or. phas- \ 
kd2o8,apouch, andm 2 / 8 , amouse.] A genus of 1 
marsuplate mammals constituting the family 
Phascolomydee, of which there is only one 
known genus, the P. Wombat. 8ee Wombat. 
Phascofotherlum (fa8*koro-the"ri-um), n. j 
[Or. pha8k0lo8, a pouch, and therion, a wild | 
beast. ] A genus of marsupials, remains of | 
which have been found in the inferior oolite i 
at Stonesfleld; the ^aws only have been 
found. It is the Duielphis Bxieklandi of 
Cuvier. It has been placed by different 
naturalists with the kangaroos (Macropus), 
the Tasmanian wolf (Thylacinus), and the 
opossums (Didelphis). 

Phase (faz), n. [Fr. phase: Or. phasis, from 
phainoniai, to appear] 1. In astron. one 
of the recurring appearances or states of 
the moon or a planet in respect to quantity 
of illumination, or figure of enlightened 
disc.— 2 In physics, the particular state, at 
a rfven instant, of a continuously varying 
and periodic phenomenon; as, the phases of 
an eclipse, of a tide, of a pendulum, with 
reference to the entire range of its vibration, 
<fec ~3. An aspect or appearance of that 
which presents various aspects; one of the 
various aspects in which a question presents 
itself to the mind, or in which it may be 
regarded; a tumor chance; as, the varying 
phases of life ; the war entered on a new 
phase 

Till out of painful phases wrought 

There flutters up a luippy thought. Tenttyson. 

4. In mineral, transparent green quartz 
Phaeel (fa'zel), n. (Qr. phasSlos, a sort of 
kidney-bean.] The French bean, or kidney- 
bean. 

PhaseoUteCfa-ze'o-lU), n. [Ij.phaseolus, Gr. 
phasiolos, a kidney-bean, and lithos, astone.] 

A fossil leguminous plant. Page. 
Phaseolus (fa-ze'o-lus), n [See above.] 

A genus of plants belonging to the iiat. 
order Leguminosaj There are about sixty 
species of climbing or prostrate herbs, with 
trifoliolate leaves, and axillary fascicles of 
white, yellow, red, or violet, often large 
flowers. The species are indigenous in the 
tropical parts both of the Old and New 
World, but two species are well known in 
this country, P. vulgaris (the common kid- 
ney-bean) and P. imdtijlorvs (the scarlet- 
runner); their unripe pods being much es- 
teemed as legumes, and also for pickling. 
The ripe seeds are, however, employed on 
the Continent, and fonn the haricots of 
the French, Several species arc cultivated 
in India, as the ripe seed.s form pulses 
which arc much used by the natives as a 
portion of their diet. 

Phasianella (fa'zi-a-nel"la), n. [See Phea- 
sant ] The pheasant-shell, a genus of tur- 
binated, gasteropodous raollusca, found in 
South America, India, Australia, the Medi- 
terranean, tfec The shell is spiral and , 
obovate. the outside polished and richly 
coloured, and the operculum shelly. This 
genus belongs to the family Trochidee 
Phaslanldas (fa-zi-an'i-d6). n. pi. [From L. 
phasianus, a pheasant, from Gr. phasianos. 
See Pheasant. ] A family of rasorial or galli- 
naceous birds, of which the genus Phasianus. 
which includes the pheasants proper, is the 
type. (See Pheasant ) The family also in- 
cludes the common or domestic fowl (genus 1 
Gallus), the turkey (Meleagris), the guinea- 
fowl (Numida), and the peacock (Pavo) None 
of the members are natives of Britain. 
Pliasis (fa'sls), n. pi. Phases (fa'sfiz). In 
astron. a phase | 

Pliasm, Phasma (fazm, faz'ma), n. [Gr., 
from phaino, to snow.] Appearance; fan- i 
cied apparition; phantom. [Rare.] i 

Such phasms, such apparitions, are most of tliose 
excellencies which men applaud in themselves. 

l>r H More. 

PhasmldSB (fas'ml-de), n pi. [Gr. phasma, 
a spectre, from phaind, to show.] Spectre 
Insects or walking-sticks, a family of orthop- 
terous insects allied to the Mantidie, re- 
stricted to warm countries, and remarkable 
for their very close resemblance to the ob- 
jects in the midst of which they live, this 
peculiarity, known as mimicx'y, being their 
only protection against their enemies. The 
family includes the genera Phasma, Phyl- 
lium, C'ladomorphus, Some of them are 
destitute of wings and have the appearance 
of dead twigs, while the absence of motion 
in the insect adds to the deception. In 
others, as the genus Phyllium, the wings 
have the appearance of withered leaves, 


while the brighter hue of the wing-covers 
of a few of larger size give to the animal 
the appearance of a fresher leaf. 



Phasmidae, or Spectre Insects. 

I, Cladomorphus phylltnus (Brazilian Walking- 
btick). 2, Acrophylla chronus, Au.stralia 

PhaSBaohate (fas^sa-kat), n. [Gr. phassa, 
the wood-pigeon, and achatis, agate. ] The 
lead-coloured agate. 

Phataxln (fat'a-jin). n The Manis tetra- 
dactyla, or four-toed manis See Manis 

Pheasant (fez'ant), n. [L phasianus, from 
Gr. phasianos, from Phasis, a river of Asia, 
near the mouth of which those birds are 
said to have been numerous.] The common 
name given to several beautiful birds of 
the genus Phasianus, family Phasianldcn, 


Golden Pheasant (Phasianus pictus) j 

and order Rasores or Gallinae. The true ] 
pheasant, P colchicus, is distinguished by 
having a long tall, the feathers of which 
are of different lengths, and overlay each 
other; the cheeks are partly destitute of 
feathers, and covered with a red skin. 
Pheasants are much admired for the beauty 
of their form, and the splendour of the hues 
of their plumage. The golden pheasant (P. 
pictus) is a native of China ; the prevailing 
colours of its plumage are red, yellow, and 
blue, and it is distinguished by a crest upon 



Silver Pheasant ^Phasianus nyefhetnerus). 

the head. The silver pheasant (P. or Gallo- 
phasis nycthemeru8)UaX»o a native of China, 
and receives its name from its upper sur- 
face and tall being silver white with black 
markings. 

Pheasant-ouolcoo (fez'ant-ku'ktt), n. The 
name commonly given to the birds of the 
genus Centropus. See Centropus. 



Pheasantry (fez'ant-ri), n. A place for 
breeding, rearing, and keeping pheasants. 
Pheasant'B^ye (fez'ants-i), n. A plant of 
the genus Adonis, the A. autumnalis, with 
smdl scarlet flowers and much-dividea pale- 
green leaves. See Andris. 

Pneasant-Bliell (fez'ant-shel). See Phasia- 
nella. 

Pheert (f6r). n. A companion. See Fere. 
Pheese (fez), n. a fit of fretfulness ; peev- 
ishness [Colloq.] 

Plieesy (f6z'i), a. Fretful; querulous; irrit- 
able. Forhy. [Colloq.] 

Pheeze (fez), v.t. Same as Feaze. 
PholloplaBUCB f fel-ld-plos^tiks ), n [Gr. 
phellos, cork, ana plasso, to form, fashion, 
or make. ] The art of modelling in cork. 
PhenaldBm (fen'a-kizm), n. [Gr. pAenakw- 
mos, deceit.] The act of conveying false 
ideas or impressions; deceit. Bacon,. 
PhenaklBtOBOQpe (fen-a-kis'to-8kdp),n. [Gr. 
%)henaki8tiko8,de<ieittvi\.,md skoped, 1 view.) 
An instrument which produces the repre- 
sentation of actual motion, as in leaping, 
walking, flying, <&c , used for illustrating 
the persistence of impressions on the retina. 
Phengite (fen'jit), n [Gr. phengiUs, from 
phengo, to shine. ] Same as Muscovite. 
Phenlc (f§'nik), a. Applied to an acid ob- 
tained from coal-tar ; carbolic acid (which 
see). 

Phenlclan (fe-uish'i-an), n. and a. See PH(B- 

NICIAN. 

Phenlcin, Phenlolne (fen 'i- sin), n. [Or. 

phoinix, purple. ] A colouring matter of 
a brown colour produced by uie action of 
nitro-BUlphuric acid on carbolic acid (phen- 
ol) 

PhenlciouB ( f e - nish ' us ), a. Pertaining to 
phenicin; of the colour of phenlcin. 
Phenlcoptert (fg-ni-kop'tSr), n. A flamingo. 

Hakewiu. 

Phenlx (f^'niks), n. See Phcenix. 
Phenogaxn (16'no-gam), n. See Phanero- 
gam. 

Phenogamla (fe-no-ga'mi-a), n. pi. See 
PHANEROGAMIA. 

PhenogamouB (fe-nog'a-mus), a. Same as 
J Phanerogamous. 

Phenol (fe'nol),n. (CftHeO.) Another name 
for Carbol ic A cid. ITnaer some circumstances 
it gives rise to a blue colouring matter, 
which is used to a certain extent m dyeing. 
Phenomenal (fe-nom'e-nal), a. Connected 
with, relating to, or constituted by phe- 
nomena; of the nature of a phenomenou or 
marvel; wonderful; extraordinary. 
Phenomenalism (fe-nom'e-nal-izm), n. That 
system of philosophv which inquires only 
into the causes of existing phenomena. 

(Berkeley) inaugurated a new and second era in 
the intellectual revolution which Dcs Cartes set 
agoing This second period in modern philobophy 
hab been marked by the sceptical fhenomenaltsm of 
Hume (now represented by Positivism); the Scotch 
psychology of common sense; and the German criti- 
cal and cfialectical philosophy of reason. 

Prqf Fraser. 

Phenomenal^ (fe-norn'e-nal-liV In 
the manner of a phenomenon. Coleridge. 
Phenomenism (f§-nom'en-lzm), n. The doc- 
trine or principles of the phenomenists. 
Phenomenlst (f6-nom'en-lst), n. One who 
believes only in what he obsen'es or in phe- 
nomena, having no regard to their causes 
or consequences ; one who does not believe 
in a priori reasoning or necessary primary 
principles ; one who does not believe in an 
invariable connection between cause and 
effect, but holds this generally acknowledged 
relation to be nothing more than a habitu- 
ally observed sequence. 

Phenomenology (f6-nom'e-nol"o-ji), n. 
[Phenomenon, and Gr logos, a discourse.) 
A description or history of phenomena. 
Phenomenon (fe-nom'e-non), n. pi. Phe- 
nomena (f6-nom'e-na). [Gr jphainomenon, 
what appears, from phainomai, to appear.] 
1. A visible manifestation or appearance, or 
one whicli in any way directly falls under 
our notice ; a fact or occurrence presented 
to our observation either in the external 
world or in the human mind ; an appear- 
ance produced by the action of the different 
forces upon matter; as, natural phenotnem; 
mental phenomena; iho phenomena of Ugh^ 
heat, or electricity. ‘ The very lowest and 
commonest phenomena of nature.’ South, 

The most considerable phenomenon belonging to 
terrestrial bodies is gravitation Bentley. 

Among the various phenomena which the human 
mind presents to our view, there is none more calai- 
lated to excite our curiosity and our wonder than tbe 
communication which is carried on between the sei^ 
tient, thinking, and active principle within us. ^ 
the material objects with which we are surrounded, 
D. Stewart. 
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iL What strikes us as strange and uncommon; 
something extraordinary; a very remarkable 
jpersonage. 

ifeenyl, Phenylo (fe'nil), n. (C«Hc; iu the 
free state, C 12 H 10 . ) An organic radical found 
in phenol, or carbolic acid, benzole, and 
aniline. It crystallizes from alcohol in or- 
ganic nacreous scales, which melt at 69° and 
sublime at a higher temperature. 
Phenylaxulne (f^-nira-min), 71 . Same as 
A nihne. 

Phen^Ua (f 6 -nl'li-a), n Same as 
Aniline. 

Phenyllc (fe-nHik), a. Same 
as Phenic. 

Pheon (fe'on), n. 1 In her. the 
barbed iron head of a dart, 
arrow, or other weapon.— 2 A 
barbed javelin formerly carried 
by the serjeant-at-arms before phemi 
royalty. It is still used as a 
royal mark, and called ‘ the broad arrow ’ 
Ulial (fi'al), n. [L phiala, from Gr. phiale, 
a phial.] 1. A glass vessel or bottle, espe- 
cially, a small glass bottle used for holding 
liquors, and particularly liquid medicines 
It is often written and pronounced Vml. 
•Juice of cursed hebenon in a phial ' Shak. 
Leyden-phial, a vessel used in electrical ex- 
periments. See LEYDEN-PllIAIi 
Phisd (fi'al). V t. pret. <fe pp. phialled; ppr. 
phialling. To put or keep in a phiaL 

Full on iny fcnuelesb hc.nl iti, wrath 

May fate exhaust S/tenstone 



Pht yLHAH (fl-ga'li-an), a Pertaining to 
PKigalia, an ancient town in the Morca or 
Peloponnesus ~ Phigalian rnarhles, the 
name given to a series of twenty-three sculp- 
tured marbles in alto-rilievo now deposited 
In the British Museum, where they form 
part of the collection known by the name 
of the Elgin marbles. They represent the 
combat of the Centaurs and Lapithoj, and 
that of the Greeks and Amazons 
nUlabeg (W'a-beg), n See FILLIBEO. 
Plillade^nacesB (flFa-del-fa'^se-g), 71 pi. 
A small tribe of plants now united with 
Saxifragacete, of which Philadelphus is the 
principal genus. The species are deciduous 
shrubs, inhabiting thickets in Europe, North 
America, the north of India, and Japan; 
they have opposite leaves, distinct styles, 
and capsular fruit, containing a large num- 
ber of minute seeds. Many of them are 
clothed with beautiful stellate hairs, and 
^ve fragrant flowers. P. coronarim is fre- 
quently met with in shrubberies under the 
name of syringa or mock-orange; it has 
lai^e, very fragrant, white flowers. 
JhiliEUlelplliail (fll-a-derfi-an), a. [From 
Gr. philos, loved, loving, and adelphos, bro- 
ther ] Pertaining to Philadelphia, or to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Plliladelphlan (fll-a-dePfl-an), n 1. A na- 
tive or inhabitant of Philadelphia -2. One 
of a sect of the seventeenth centur>' founded 
by Jane Leadby, and called also the Family 
^ Love. 

JPulladelpllUS (fll-a-dePfus), n [Gr. phila- 
delphos, a sweet-flowering shrub, jasmine ] 
A genus of plants belonging to the tribe 
Philadelphaceae. The species consist of 
shrubs with white pedicellate flowers ar- 
ranged in a cor 3 rmbo 8 e cyme, in a panicle- 
like manner, llie greater number are in- 
digenous in North America, whence they 
have been introduced into the shrubberies 
of this country. The best known species is 
the P. coronarius, commonly called mock- 
orange and syringa. See Mock-okanob. 
JPllllander(fl-lan'd6r),t?.i. [From Philander, 
a virtuous youth iu Ariosto's Orlando Fu- 
ri 080 , between whom and a married lady 
named Gambrina there were certain tender 
passages.] To make love sentimentally to 
a ladv; to flirt; to pretend admiration. ‘ Em- 
issaries of a philandering Faustus.' Thack- 


eray. 

Philanthropic, Philanthroplcal (fli-an- 
throp'ik, ftl-an-throp'ik-al), a. [CiT.phUan- 
thrSpikog. See Philanthropy 1 Pertain- 
ing to, proceeding from, or characterized 
by philanthropy; possessing general bene- 
volence; entertaining good-will toward all 
men ; loving mankind ; as, a philanthropic 
spirit; philanthropic efforts. 
Pnllanthroplcally ( fll-an -throp ' ik-al - li ), 
adv. In a philanthropic manner; with 
philanthropy; benevolently. 
inillantliroplxilBm ( fll-an- throp'in-izm), n. 
[From philanthropy}. ] A system of education 
on so-called natural principles, which was 
omoted by Basedow and his friends in 
ty in the last century, and mainly 


founded on the notions of Locke and Kous- 
seau. 

FhilanthroplnlBt (fll-an- throp 'in-ist), n. 
An advocate for philanthropinism. 
PhilantliropiBt (fl-lan'throp-ist), n. One 
who evinces philanthropy; a person of gen- 
eral benevolence; one who loves or wishes 
well to his fellow-men, and who exerts him- 
self In doing them good. ‘ Thou great phil- 
anthropist, Father of angels, but the friend 
of man.’ Young. 

Philanthropisuc (fl-lan'thro-piBt"ikl, a. 
Relating to, produced by, or chwacterizing 
a philanthropist. [Rare ] 

PhilaJltliropy (fl-lan'thio-pi), n. f Gr. philan- 
throfda, from philos, loving, a friend, and 
anthropos, man,] Love towards mankind; 
benevolence toward the whole human fa- 
mily; univeraal good-will. 

Such a trarutient temporary good nature is not that 
philanthropy, that love of mankind, which deserves 
the title of a moral virtue. Addison. 

Phllatory ( fll ' a-to-ri), n. [Pi*obably a cor- 
ruption of -phylactery.] In R. Cain. Ch a 
transparent reliquary placed horizontally, 
with an ornamented top. Pugin 
Philautief (fll-ft'ti), n. [Gr. philautia— 
philos, loving, and autos, self.] Love of 
self; selflshuess 

Here we see phtlautte, or self-love, which rageth 
m men so prepostourouslie, that even naturall dutic 
and aflection (are) quite forgotten HoUttsked. 

Philharmonic (fil-har-mon'ik), a. [Gr. 
philns, loving, and harmonia, harmony.] 
Loving harmony; fond of harmony. 
Philhellene (ftl-herien), n. A philhellenist 
(which see). Emerson 
Philhellenic (fll-hel-len'ik), a. Pertaining 
to philhellenists; loving the Greeks. 
PhUhellenism (fil-hel'len-izm). n Love of 
Greece; the principles of the philhellenists 
Philhellenist (fll-hel'len-ist), 71. [Fr. phil- 
hellhie, from Gr. philos, loving, and Hellen, 
a Greek.] A friend of Greece; one who sup- 
ports the cause and interests of the Greeks 
(Hellenes); particularly, one who supported 
them in their successful struggle with the 
Turks for independence. 

Phlllbeg (firi-beg), 71. a kilt; a flllibeg 
(which see). 

Philippian (fl-lip'pi-an), n. A native or in- 
liabitant of Philippi, a city of ancient 
Macedonia named from King Philip; as, 

‘ the Epistle of Paul to the Philippians.’ 
Philippian (fl-lip'pi-an), a. of or pertaining 
to Fmlippi or its inhabitants 
Philippic (fi-Iip'pik), 71 1 One of a series 

of orations delivered by Demosthenes, the 
Grecian orator, against Philip, king of 
Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great, 
in which the orator inveighs against the in- 
dolence of the Athenians, their jealousy of 
their allies, &c Hence — 2. Any discourse 

or declamation full of acrimonious invec- 
tive. The fourteen orations of Cicero against 
Mark Antony are called Philippics. 
Phillppize (flPip'iz), v.i. pret. & pp. philip- 
pized; ppr. philippizmg. 1. To write or 
utter a philippic or invective; to declaim 
against some person or thing. 

If the oracle at H-atton phtlifpixed, the oracle of 
Gottingen philtppized no less, De Qmttcey. 

2. To side with Philip of Macedon; to sup- 
port or advocate the cause of Philip. [A 
Greek idiom.] 

PhlUster (fl-lis't6r), n. A cant name given 
to townsmen by the students in German 
universities; hence, a commonplace person 
of limited culture and ideas ; a philistine. 
See Philistine. 

He (Nicolai) was animated with a fierce zeal against 
Tesuits, in this most people thought him partly right; 
out when he wrote against KanPs philosophy, with- 
out comprehending it; and judged of poetry as he 
judged of Brunswick mum, by Its utility, many people 
thought him wrong. A man of such spiritual haoi- 
tudes IS now by the Geniians called a Philtster, 
Philistine; Nicolai earned for himself the painful 
jjreemincnce of being Urx-philister, Arch-phuistine. 

Carlyle. 

PhlllBtine (fl-lis'tin or flFiB-tin),7i. 1. An inha- 
bitant of Pnflistla, now a portion of Syria,— 
2. The English form of Philister, a term ap- 
plied by German students to any one who 
has not been trained in a university. Hence, 
a matter-of-fact, commonplace person, espe- 
cially of the middle class, deficient in liberal 
culture and large intelligence, and so want- 
ing in sentiment and taste, entirely imbued 
with utilitarianism; a person or narrow 
views; a man of 'parochial' intellect; a 
prosaic, practical man. 

Spending its exertions within a bounded field, the 
field of plain sense, of direct practical utility, how it 
(Philistinlsin) has augmented the comforts and con- 
veniences of life for usl Doors that open, windows 
that shut, locks that turn, razors that shave, coats 


that wear, watches that go, and a thousand more 
such good things, are the inventions of the Philis- 
lines. Mate. A motel. 

Last came the interpreter, in whose slowly relaxing 

? rasp we still lie— the heavy-handed Protestant 
hietstine— sincere, gross of perception, prosaic, he 
saw in Paul's mystical idea of man's investiture with 
the righteousness of God nothing but a strict legal 
transaction, and reserved all his imagination for Hell 
and the New Jerusalem and his foretaste of them. 

Matt Arnold. 

PhllistinlBin (fllTs-tin-izm), 71 . Manners or 
modes of thinking of Philistines. 

Out of the steady humdrum habit of the creeping 
Saxon, as the Celt calls him, — out of his way of going 
near the ground,— has come, no doubt, Philtshnism, 
that plant of essentially Germanic growth, flourishing 
with Its genuine marks only in the German father- 
land, Great Britain and her colonies, and the United 
States of America Xlatl. Arnold. 

PhlU -horse (fll'hors), 71. A horse in the 
shafts; a corruption of thill-horse. Shak. 
Phillipena (fll-l-pc'na), n. See Fillipken. 
Phillipsia (fll'lips-i-a), 71. [After Professor 
Phillips, the discoverer.] A genus of trilo- 
bites found in tlie mountain limestone of 
England and Ireland. 

PhlHlpBite (flllips-it), n. In mineral, (a) a 
Bulphuret of copper and iron (b) A hydrous 
silicate of alumina, lime, and potassium, 
with a crystalline figure, like that of harmo- 
tome or cross-stone. 

Phjdlsnrea (fll-li'rS-a), n. [Gr. phillyrea. ] A 
genus of Mediterranean evergreen shrubs, 
some of which are cultivated in our gardens, 
and known by the name of mock privet. 
They are smooth shrubs, with evergreen 
leaves, and small diandrous flowers in axil- 
lary fascicles. 

Philocallst (fi-lok'al-ist), n. [Gr philos, lov- 
ing, and kalos, beautiful.] A lover of the 
beautiful.' [Rare.] 

PhUogyny (fi-loj'i-ni), 71. [Gr. philos, loving, 
fondness, and yyne, a woman ] Fondness 
for women; uxoriousuess. ‘Because the 
Turks so mucli admire philogyny.' Byron. 
Phllohellenlant (fll'o-hel-le'mi-an), n. Same 
as, Philhellenist. Dr. Arnold. 

Philologer (fl-loro-j6r), 71. Same as Philo- 
logist. 

No philologer could examine the Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin without believing them to have sprung 
from the same source, which perhaps no longer 
exists. Sir It' yones. 

Phllologian (fil-6-lo'ji-an), n. Same a^ Phil- 
ologist. Pop Ency. 

Philological, Phllologic (fii-o-ioj'ik-ai, fli- 
6-loj'ik), a Pertaining to philology, or to 
the study and knowledge of language 
Plillologlcally (fil-d-loj'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
philological manner. 

PhllOlo^Bt (fl-loro-jist), n. One versed In 
philology, or the study of language In a 
philosophic manner. 

PhilOlOglze (il-loro-jiz), v.i. To offer criti- 
cisms Evelyn [Rare ] 

Philologue (iiro-log), n. Same as Philolo- 
gist Latham 

l^hllOlO^ (tl-loro-ji), 71 . rGr. philologia, 
from pnileO, to love, and logos, a word.] 
1 In the ancient Greek sense, the love of 
learning and literature ; also, the study of 
language and literature.— 2. Criticism; gram- 
matical learning. This is Johnson's defin- 
ition, but the word is seldom used in this 
sense now. It is more properly defined as 
the study of languages in connection with, 
and as a means to the whole moral and 
intellectual action of different peoples. It 
is sometimes made to include rhetoric, 



the study of the classical languages, litera- 
ture, and history. See extract below.— 3. The 
science of language; linguistic science; lin- 
guistics. This is now a common significa- 
tion of the term, but the qualified title of 
co 7 nparative philology Is preferable to ex- 
press this meaning. Bee extract. 

Philology, whether classical or oriental, whether 
treating of^ ancient or modern, of cultivated or bar- 
barous languages, is an historical science Language 
is here treated simply as a means. The classli^ 
scholar uses Greek or Latin, the oriental scholar 
Hebrew or Sanskrit, or any other language, as a key 
to the understanding of the literary monuments 
which bygone ages have bequeathed to us as a spell 
to raise from the tomb of time the thoughts of great 
meu in different countries, and as a means ultimately 
to trace the social, moral, intellectual, and religious 
progress of the human race. ... In comparative 
philology the case is totally different. In the science 
of language languages are not treated as a means; 
language itself becomes the sole object of scientific 
inquiry. Dialects which have never produced any 
literature at all, the Jargons of savage tribes, tWo 
clicks of tlie Hottentots, and the vocal modulations 
of the Indo-Chinese are as important, nay, for the 
solution of some of our problems, more important 
than the poetry of Homer or the prose of Cicero. 
We do not want to know languages, we want to know 
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lanffuage ; what langui^e Is, how it can form an in* 
strument or an organ of thought: we want to know 
its origin, its nature, its laws, ana it is only in order 
to arrive at that knowledge that we collect, arrange, 
and classify all the facts of language that are within 
our reach, MaxMiUler. 

Philomatll (fll'6-math), n. [Gr. philoma- 
thS8—philo8, a lover, and math, root of man- 
thano, to learn. ] A lover of learning. 

Ask my friend L’Abb^ Sallier to rcromraend to 
you some meagre philomath to teach you a little 
geometry and astronomy Chesterfield. 

PMlOinathematlCt (fll*o-math'e-mat"lk),n. 
Same as Philomath. 

Phllomatlilc, PhUomathloal (fil o-math'- 
ik, fll-d-math'ik-al), a. 1 Pertaining to the 
love of learning.— 2. Having a love of let- 
ters. 

PMlomatliy ( fl - lom ' a-tlii ), n [Gr. Tphilo- 
mathia. See above. ] The love of learning. 
Maunder. 

Philomel (fird-mel), n. [Fvom Philomela, 
daughter of Pandion, king of Athens, who 
was changed into a nightingale. ] The night- 
ingale 

By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 

The well-timed warble of her nightly sorrow. Shak. 

Philomela (fll-o-m6'la), n. A genus of birds 
including the nightingale 
Philomene t (ftl'6-inen), n. Same as Philo- 
inel Gascoigne 

PhUomott (nro-inot), a [Corrupted from 
Fr. feuille morte, a dead loaf. ] Of the colour 
of a dead leaf. Also written Filemot. 

One of them was blue, another yellow, and another 
philomot. A ddisoH . 

PhilomUBical (fll-6-mu'zik-al), a. Loving 
music, Wright. 

Philopena (nl-6-pe'na), n. See Fillipeen. 
PhilopolemiC (fll'6-po-lem"ik),a. [Gr.philos, 
a lover, and polemikos, warlike.] Kuliug 
over opposite or contending natures: an 
epithet of Minerva Wright 
Philoprogenltiveness ( fll ' 6-pr(3-Jen"it-i v- 
nes), n. [Gr philos, fond, and E. progeny ] 
\r\ phren the love of offspring; the instinc- 
tive love of young in general Its organ is 
said to be situated above the middle part 
of the cereliellum. 

PhUosophaster (fl-los'd-fas-t^r), n. (A pe- 
jorative formed on type of poetaster.] A 
pretender to philosophy. 

Of necessity there must be such a thing in the world 
as incorporeal substance; let inconsiderable phtlo- 
sophasters hoot and deride as much as their follies 
please Dr H. More. 

Phllosophatet (fl-los'o-fat), v.i. [L. philoso- 

phor, philo80phatU8.] To play the philoso- 
pher; to moralize ' Among such as philoso- 
phate.’ Barrow. 

Fhllosophatlont (fl-lo8'6-fa"8hon), n. Phil- 
osophical speculation ; discussion. Sir W. 
Pet tie 

Phllosophe (fl-Io-zof), n. [Fr.] A philoso- 
pher; a petty or puny philosopher. [Used in 
contempt.] Carlyle 

PMlOBOphema. PUlosoplieme (h -los'o- 
f6"raa, n-los'b-iem), n. [Gr, philosophSrna, 
from philosopher, to love knowledge, dis- 
cuss, inquire, from vhilosophos, a philoso- 
pher.] A principle of reasoning; a theorem. 

This, the most venerable, and perhaps the most 
ancient, of the Grecian inythi, is a phxlosojiheme. 

Loleridffe. 

PUlOSOpher (fi-l08'6-f6r), n. [Gr. philoso- 

phos. See PHILOSOPHY ] 1. A person versed 
in or devoted to philosophy, or in the prin- 
ciples of nature and morality; one who de- 
votes himself to the study of moral or in- 
tellectual science. Formerly also it was 
applied to one versed in natural science or 
natural philosophy.— 2. One who conforms 
his life to the principles of philosophy, espe- 
cially to those of the stoical school; one who 
lives according to reason or the rules of prac- 
tical wisdom. 

Be mine a philosopher's life in the quiet woodland 
ways, 

Where, if I cannot be gay, let a passionless peace be 
my lot. Tennyson. 

—Philosopher' a egg, a medicine compounded 
of the yolk of an egg, saffron, <fec. , formerly 
supposed to be an excellent preservative 
against all poisons, plague, and other dan- 
gerous diseases. Narea. — Philosopher's atone, 
a stone or preparation which the alchemists 
formerly sought, as the instrument of con- 
verting the baser metals into pure gold. 
The alchemists held that the baser metals 
were all convertible into silver and gold by 
a long series of processes, and the instru- 
ment by which it was supposed that this 
mighty change was to be effected was a 
oei^n mineral to be produced by these 
processes, which being mixed with the base 
metal would transmute It. 


PhUosopheSB (fi-los'd-fes), n. A female 
philosopher. Carlyle. 

I^oBopliloalt PmloBophlo (fli-d-sonk- 
al, fil-5-sofik).a. 1. Pertaining, suitable, or 
according to philosophy; characterized or 
constituted by philosophy; proceeding from 
philosophy ; as, a phUost^ical argument; 
philoaophical studies; & philosophical mind; 
0. philosophical history,— 2. Characteristic of 
a practical philosopher or wise man ; calm ; 
cool; temperate; frugal; abstemious. ‘ Phil- 
osophic fare.’ Dryden. ‘ In years that bring 
the philosophic mind. ' Wordsworth. -PhiT- 
osophic wool, oxide of zinc formed during 
the combustion of the metal when it floats 
about in white flocks in the air. Brands dt 
Cox. 

PhUoflophlcally ( ftl-6-sof Ik-aMi ). adv. In 
a philosophical manner : (a) according to 
the rules or principles of philosophy; as, to 
argue philosophically, (h) Calmly; wisely; 
with equanimity ; stoioally. 
PhilOBOplllGalneBB (fll-d-sofik-al-nes), n. 
Quality of being philosophical. [Rare. ] 
PhllOBOphlBin (fl-los'of-izm), 71. [Fi' philoso- 
phisme^ Spurious or would-be philosophy; 
the affectation of philosophy. Southey; 
Carlyle 

PhllOBOplllst (fl-Ios'of-ist), n. 1. A lover of 
sophistry; one who practises sophisti’y; a 
would-be philosopher. ‘ The philosophers 
and philosophuts.’ SoMtAcj/.— 2. t A phi- 
losopher. 

PhlloaopMBtlc. PhilOBopMBtlcal (fl-los'd- 
fiB"tik, tl-loa'6-fl8"tik-al), a Pertaining to 
the love or practice of sophistry or spurious 
philosophy Wright. 

PhllOBOpllize (ft-los'6-fiz), v.i. pret. philoso- 
phized; ppr. philosophizing. [From philoso- 
phy.] To reason like a philosopher; to 
search into the reason and nature of things; 
to Investigate phenomena and assign ra- 
tional causes for their existence; to form or 
attempt to form a philosophical system or 
theory. 

Two doctors of the schools were phxtosophizinz 
on the advantages of mankind above all other crea- 
turcb L' Estranze. 

Man phtlosokhizes as he lives. He may phtloio- 
phxze well or ill, but phxlosothxze he must. 

Str H'. Hamilton 

Philosophizer (ft-los'6-fiz-6r), n. One who 


phllosophizei 
Philosophizing (fl-los'd-fiz-ing), p. and a. 
Searching into the reasons of things, assign- 
ing reasons for phenomena; reasoning like 
a philosopher; as, a philosophizing spirit. 

philosophizxnz Christian ever organized or 
perpetuated a sect Mitman. 

Philosophy (fl-los'o-fl), n. [Gr. philosoj>hia, 
from ^>/iiZo«,love,and wisdom.] 1. Lit. 

the love of wisdom, or search after wisdom. 
But in modem acceptation philosophy may 
be defined as the universal science which 
aims at an explanation of all the phenomena 
of the universe by ultimate causes; the 
knowledge of phenomena as explained by, 
and resolved into, causes and reasons, 
powers and laws. When applied to any par- 
ticular department of knowledge, it denotes 
the collection of general laws or principles 
under which all the subordinate phenomena 
or facts relating to that subject are com- 
prehended. Thus, that bi’anch of philoso- 
phy which treats of God, &c. , is called the- 
ology; tliat wiiich treats of nature is called 
physics or natural philosophy; that which 
treats of duty is called ethics, or moral phi- 
losophy; that which treats of the mind is 
called intellectual or mental philosophy, or 
metaphysics. The terms philosophy of his- 
tory, philosophy of manufactures, and other 
such terms are also used. All classes of ob- 
jects, indeed, which can occupy the mind 
may have something in common, called 
their philosophy, which philosophy is no- 
thing else than the general expression for 
that effort of the mind whereby it strives, 
pursuant to its laws, to reduce its know- 
ledge to the form of ultimate truths or prin- 
ciples, and to determine the immutable re- 
lations which exist between things as it 
conceives them. The philosophy which com- 
prises within itself all philosophies is that 
which labours to determine the laws or ul- 
timate principles in obedience to which the 
mind itoelf operates; that which seeks to 
discover the ultimate foundation of all that 
it knows or conceives; to discover what it- 
self is, and what is Its relation to all things, 
and so it strives to form a system out of all 
such ultimate laws or principles. Such a 
system may be called a philosophy in the 
absolute sense of the term, in which it is 
nearly equivalent to metaphysics. 


Philosophy has been deiined-~the science of things* 
divine and human, aiud the causes in which they are 
contained -the science of efiects by their causes 
the science of sufficient reasons ;->the science of 
things possible, inasmuch as they are possiUe ,‘~the 
science of things evidently deduced from first prin- 
ciples the science of truths sensible and abstract;— 

the application of reason to its legitimate objects ; 

the science of the relations of all knowledge to the 
necessary ends of human reason the science of the 
original form of the ego, or mental self the science 
of science the science of the absolute the science 
of the absolute indifference of the ideal and real. 

5ir U'. Hamilton. 

2. Hypothesis or system on which natural' 
effects are explained; a particular philo- 
sophical system or theory. 

There are more things In heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. Shak 

We shall in vain interpret their words by the no- 
tions of our philosophy and the doctrine.s in our 
schools. Locke. 

3. Calm and unexcitable temper such as the 
Stoic philosophy teaches; practical wisdom; 
as, to bear misfortunes with philosophy. 

Thy steady temper, Portiu.s, 

Can look on guilt, rebellion, fraud, and Caesar, 

In the calm lights of mild philosophy. Addison. 

4. Reasoning; aigumentation. Milton.— 

5. Course of studies or aggregate of subjects 
required for the degree or Doctor of Philos- 
ophy in Germany or elsewhere, correspond- 
ing to ‘ Arts ’ in this country. 

PhllOBtorgy (fll-d-storijl), n. [Gr. philostor- 
gia, from phuos, loving, and storgS, natural 
affection.] Natural affection; as, for ex- 
ample, that of a mother for her infant. 
PMloteclinic, Fhilotechnloal (fll-5-tek'- 
nik, ftl-o-tek'nik-al), a. [Gr. philos, loving, 
and techu?, art.] Having an attachment w 
the arts. 

Philter, Philtre (fiVtfer), n. [Fr. philtre; 
L philtrvm; Gr p/iwfwn, from p/iiZed, to love.] 
A potion supposed by tlie ancients, and even 
by the ignorant of the present day, to have 
the power of exciting love, 

PhUter, Philtre (fll'tdr), v. t. pret. & pp. phU- 
tered, philtred; ppr. philtering, phutring. 
1. To impregnate with a love potion ; as, to 
a draught. — 2 To excite to love or 
animal desire by a potion. Dr. H. More. 
PhimOBlB (fi-m6’^Bi8),n. [Gr.pliirmig, a muzzle.] 
A condition of the prepuce, in which it can- 
not bo drawn back so as to uncover thfr 
glans-penis. 

PhlBlke,t n. Physic; medicine. Chaucer. 
PhlBnomyt (flz'no-miX n. [Shortened for 
physiognomy. ] Physiognomy ; expression 
or aspect of countenance; countenance. 

When you marry I wish you such an inside of a 
wife ; but from such an outward phtsnomy the Lord 
deliver you. Howell. 

Phitoil,t n. The serpent python. Chaucer. 
PhltoneBBe,t n. A pythoness; a witch. 

Chaucer 

Phiz (flz), n. [A contr of physiognomy.] 
The face or visage. Swift. [Humorous or 
contemptuous ] 

PhlehitlB (He-bi'tis), n. [Gr. phleps, phlehos, 
a vein, and -itis, term, implying inflamma- 
tion.] Inflammation of the mner mem- 
brane of a vein. 

Phlebography (fle-bo^ra-fi), n. [Qt. phleps, 
a vein, and grajmo, to describe. ] A desenp- 
tioii of tlie veins. Dunglison. 

PUelK>llte (fleTio-lIt), n. [Gr, phleps, phle- 
hos, a vein, and lithos, a stone.] In med. a 
small calcareous concretion found in a vein. 
Fhlehology (fl6-bol'o-ji), ». [Gr. phleps, a 
vein, and logos, discourse.] That branch of 
anatomy which treats of the veins ; a trea- 
tise on tlie veins. Dunglison. 
PUebopteris (fle-bop't6r-is), n. [Gr. phleps, 
phlehos, a vein, and pteris, a fern ] A genus 
of ferns from the oolite formation, charac- 
terized by their pinnae being in contact with 
each other at the base, and by their veins 
being separated on each side from the mid- 
rib by a space destitute of veins 
Fhlehorrha^e, Phlehorrhagla (fleb'or-raj, 
fleb-or-ra'ji-a), n. [Gr. phleps, phlehos, a 
vein, and rhagi, a rupture.] In pathol. the 
rupture of a vein; venous hemorrhage. Z>«n- 

A]Sbotoxiilsti(fl6-bot'o-ml8t),7i. [See Phle- 
botomy. ] One that opens a vein for letting 
blood; a blood-letter. 

Phlebotomize (fle-bot'6-miz), v.t. pret. 
pp. phl^otomized; ppr phlebotomizing. To 
let blood from, as a vein ; to bleed by open- 
ing a vein. Howell 

PhXebOtOmy (fle-bot'6-mi), n. [Fr. phlebo- 
tomie, Gr. phlebotomia — phleps, phlehos, a 
vein, and tomi, a cutting, from temn6, to 
cut] The act or practice of opening a veto 
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for letting blood, for the cure of diseases, 
or the preservation of health. 

Phlebotomy is so much practised here, that if one's 
little finger ache they presently open a vein. 

Howell. 

Phlegm (flein), n. [Or. phlegma, phlegtna- 
to8, a cold slimy humour in the body.] 

1. Cold animal fluid; watery matter; one of 
the four humours of which the ancients 
supposed the blood to be composed.— 2. In 
old chem the aqueous, insipid, and inodor- 
ous products obtained by subjecting moist 
vegetable matter to the action of neat.— 
3. The thick viscid matter secreted in the 
digestive and respiratory passages, and dis- 
charged by coughing or vomiting; bronchial 
mucus —4. Dulhess; coldness; sluggishness; 
indifference. 

They judge with fury, but they write with phlegm. 

Pope 

Phlegxnagogue (fleg'ma-gogV n. [Gr phleg- 
}/ia, phlegm, and ag6, to drive ] A term 
anciently used to denote a medicine sup- 
posed to possess the property of expelling 
phlegm. 

Phlegmasia (fleg-ma si-a), n. [Gr., from 
pkUgd, to burn.] Inflammation. 
rnania doleiis, lit. a painful inflammation; 
puerperal tumid leg ; an affection depend- 
ing on inflammation of the iliac and femoral 
veins. 

Phlegmatic, Fhlegmatical ( flog-mat'ik, 
fleg-mat'ik-al ), a. [tlr. phlegrnatikos, from 
phUgtna, phlegm ] 1. Abounding in phlegm; 
&&' phlegmatic humours. 

Chewing and smoking of tobacco is only proper 
for phlegmatic people. H rbuthnot. 

2. Generating phlegm ‘Cold and phleg- 
matic habitations.’ ^ir T. Browne -3.t Wa- 
tery. ‘ Spirit of wine . . . grows by every 
distillation more and more atpieous and 
phlegmatic.' Newton—^. Cold; dull; slug- 
gish ; heavy; not easily excited into action 
or passion; as, a phlegmatic temperament 

As the inhabitants are of a heavy phlegmatic tem- 
per, if any leading member has more lire than comes 
to his share, it is quickly tempered by the (.oldness 
of the rest. Addison. 


Phlegmatically, Phlegmatlcly (fleg-mat'- 
ik-al-li, fleg-mat'ik-li), ado. In a phlegmatic 
manner; coldly; heavily. ‘All the rest is 
phlegmatichj passed over.’ Warburton 
Phlegmon (fleg'mon), n. [Gr phlegmone, 
from phlegb, to burn ] In pathol. inflam- 
mation of the cellular tissue, accompanied 
with redness, circumscribed swelling, in- 
creased heat and pain ; at flrst tensive and 
lancinating, afterwards pulsatory and heavy. 
It is apt to terminate in suppuration 
Phlegmonoid (fleg'mon -old), a. Resembling 
phlegmon. 

I^egmonous (fleg'mon-us), a. Having the 
nature or properties of a phlegmon ; being 
of the same speciflc inflammation as phleg- 
mon; as, phlegmonous inflammation. 
Phlome (item), n. Same as Fleam. 

Phleum (fle'um), n A genus of grasses, 
chiefly natives of Europe Various British 
species are known by the name of cat's- 
tail grass. Among these the P. prate me 
(meadow cat’s-tail grass or timothy grass) 
is of considerable agricultural value as a 
fodder plant. It is a general inhabitant of 
the most fertile pastures, and is very like 
the meadow fox-tail in appearance, differ- 


ing from it chiefly in having unequal glumes, 
and two paleae instead or one. It is very 
productive, especially in the early spring, 
and is a very general component of hay. It 
is of the greatest use when the object is to 
procure a sward of permanent herbage. 

AllCBIun (fle'um), n. [Gr. phloios, bark.] 
In feof. the cellular portion of bark lying 
immediately under the epidermis. Thus 
cork is the phkeum of the Quercm suber. 
It is also termed Epiphloeum. 

PUlOglBtian (flo-jis'ti-an), n. A believer in 
the existence of phlogiston. 

nilogistic (flo-jis'tikl, a. [See Phlogiston.] 

1. Pertaining, belonging, or relating to phlo- 
giston. ‘The mistakes committed in the 
celebrated phlogistic theory.' J. S. Mill— 

2. In med. entonfc or thenic, that is, at- 
tended with a preternatural degree of vital 
energy and strength of action in the heart 
and arteries. 


Phloglstlcatet (flo-jls'ti-kat), v.e. To com- 
bine phlogiston with.— Phlogistieated air, 
the name ^ven by the old chemists to nitro- 
gen.— alkali, prussiate of pot- 
ash.— gas, nitrogen or azote. 

Fhloglfltlcatlont (flo-iis'ti-k&'^fmon), n. Tlie 
act or process of combining with phlogiston. 
Pblogliton (flo-jis'ton), «. phlogigtos, 


from phUpgizd, to bum or inflame— 
to bom. ] According to an obsolete theory, 
the supposed principle of Inflammability; 
the matter of tire in composition with other 
bodies. Stahl gave this name to an hypothet- 
ical element which he supposed to be pure 
fire fixed In combustible bodies, in order to 
distinguish it from fire in action or in a state 
of liberty. 

Phlomls (flo'mia), n. [From Gr. phlogmos, 

I a flame — in reference to the down Wng 
used for wicks.] A genus of shrubs and 
herbaceous perennials, mostly European, 
and belonging to the nat. order LablatsB 
The P. fruticosa, or Jerusalem sage, is an 
ornamental plant common in our shrub- 
beries 

Phlorizin, Phloridzine (flor'iz-iu, flo-rid'- 
zin), n. [From Gr phloios, bark, and rhiza, 
root ] (^ai 5 a 40 io. ) A substance discovered 
in the fresh bark of the root of the apple, 
pear, cherry, and plum tree. It forms tine 
colourless four-sided silky needles soluble 
in water. The solution has a bitter, slightly 
astringent taste. It has been used with 
success ill intermitten ts. 

Phlox (floks), n. [Gr. phlox, a flame, from 
phlego, to burn, from the appearance of the 
flowers. ] A North American genus of plants, 
nat order Polemoniaceeo The species are 
elegant plants, with red, purple, or white 
flowers. The trailing kinds are admirably 
adapted for growing on rock -work. 
Phlvctmna, Phlyctena (flik-te'na), n. [Gr. 
phlyktaina, a blister, a pustule, from phlyo, 
to boil or swell over.] In med. a tumour 
formed by the accumulation of a serous 
fluid under the epidermis Dunglison. 

I Phlyctsenula (flik-ten'u-la), n. [Dim. of 
phlgctatna ] In med. a small transparent 
tumour of the eyelids. Dunglison. 
Phlyctenular (ttik-tcu'u-lSr), a. Pertaining 
to idilyctffiiiula. -Phlyctenular ophthalmia, 
inflammation of the eye, accompanied with i 
plilyctcena on the cornea. 

Pnobanthropy (f 6-ban 'thro-pi), n [Gr. 
jjhohos, fear, and anthropos, a man.] A 
dread of mankind West Rev 
Phoca (fo'ka), n. A Linnwan genus of marine 
mammals, which includes the seals See 
Seal 

Phocacean (fo-ka'she-an), oi A mammal 
belonging to the genus Phoca ; a seal. 
Brande J; C<)X 

Phoesana (fo-se'na), n A genus of Cetacea, 
family Delplimidte, comprising the por- 
poises. See PoiiroiSE 

Phocal (fo'kal), a I'ertaluing to the genus 
Phoca, which contains the seals. 
PhOCld»(f6'8i-de),a pi. Afamily of cetaceans, 
of which the seal (Phoca) is the type It 
includes only those seals which have no 
external ears, the eared seals and the wal- 
rus being the types of two other families 
The three families make up the order Pinni- 
pedia, which answers to the Linueean genus 
Phoca. 

Fbocine (fd'sin), a. Pertaining to the seal 
tribe 

Phoebus (fS'lms), n [Gr. Phoibos, lit the 
brilliant one.] A name of Apollo, often 
used in the same sense as Sol, the sun. 

Hark, hark J the lark at heaven's j^ate sing’s 

And Phoebus 'gins arise. Shak, 


Fhoenlciaxi (fe-nish'i-an), n. A native or 
inhabitant of Phcenicia, an ancient country 
on the coast of Syria. 

Phcenldan (fe-nish'i-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Phoenicia. 

Phoenlcin (f^'ni-sin), n. [Gr. phoinix, pur- 
ple ] Indigo purple See PHENICIN. 

Phoenlcop^r (fe-ui-kop't6r), n. A bird of 
the genus Phoenicopterus. 

Phoenicopteridse (fe'ni-kop-ter"i-de), n. pi. 
The flamingo family. See Flamingo, Phos- 

NICOPTERUS. 

Phoenicopterus (fe-nl-kop'Wr-us), n. [Gr. 
phoinikopteros, red - feathered — phoinikos, 
purple-red, and pteron,a wing.] A genus of 
palmipede or natatorial birds (the flamin- 

S oes), of the order Lamelllrostres, and fam- 
y Phoenicopteridw. P. ruber (the common 
flamingo) occurs abundantly in Southern 
Europe. See Flamingo. 

PhOBl^ (fe'niks), n. (Gr. phovnix, the 
bird; also the date-palm.] 1. According to 
the ancient Greek legend a wonderful female 
bird of great beauty which was said to 
live 600 or 000 years in the wilderness, when 
she built for herself a funeral pile of wood 
and aromatic gums, lighted it with the fan- 
ning of her wings, and then consumed her- 
self ; but from her ashes she revived again 
in the freshness of youth. Hence the phosnix 


often serves as an emblem of immortality. 
The phoenix is always drawn by the heralds 
in flames. 

And glory, like the phoenix midst her fires. 

Exhales her odours, blazes, and expires. Byron. 

2. A paragon; a person of singular distinc- 
tion or beauty. 

But, O, my lord, that you coukl have seen my 
phoenix, Lovel— the very prince and chieftain of the 
youth of tills age. Sir W. Scott. 

8. One of the modem constellations in the 
northern hemisphere.— 4. A genus of palms 
inhabiting India and the north of Africa. 
The P. dactyliffera, or date-palm, is one of 
the best-known species. See Date-palm. 
PboladidfB (f6-lad'l-de), n. pi [See Pho- 
LAs. ] A family of lamellibranchiate bi- 
valve molluscs, belonmng to the subdivi- 
sion Sinn-palliata of the section Sinhonida, 
comprising the genera Pholas, Xylophaga, 
and I'eredo. The characteristics are: shell 
gaping at both ends, without hinge or 11^- 
ment, often with accessory valves ; animal 
club-shaped, as in Pholas, or worm-like, as 
in 'J’eredo, with a short truncated foot; 
mantle closed in front, and siphons long, 
united to near their extremities. The 
Pholades, or piddocks, as well as the emin- 
ently destructive Teredo navalts, are well- 
known types of the family. See Pholas, 
Teredo 

Pholadlte (fo'la-dit), n. A petrified shell of 
the genus Pholas. 

Pholadomya (f6'la-do-mi"a), 71 [Gr pholas, 
the piiolas, and mya, the gaper ] A genus of 
lamellibranch molluscs found fossil In the 
lias, oolite, and chalk formations. One 
species only (P. Candida) is known to be 
now in existence, and it frequents the sea 
around Tortola, 

Pholas (fo'las), n. pi. Pholades (fo'la-dez). 
[Gr pholas, homphOleO, to lie concealed.] A 
genus of marine lamellibranchiate bivalves 
of the family Pholadidtc, popularly known 
along our coasts as piddock.'^ Tlie pliolades 



Pholades {Pholas dactylns) in their holes. 

are found at depths varying to 9 fathoms ; 
they pierce wood, rocks, indurated clay, &c., 
by rasping with their sliell, which is armed 
in front with file or rasp-like imbrications. 
They have hence received tlie name of stone- 
borers. They are remarkably iihosphores- 
cent. See PHOLADID.®:. 

Fholldogaster (fol'i-do-gas-ttb ), n. [Gr. 
pholis, pholidoK, B. scale, and gaster, a belly.] 
A genus of fossil labyrlnthodoiits discovered 
in the coal-measures at Gilmerton, near 
Edinburgh. PYom its great resemblance to 
a fish, the only species found has been 
named P. piseijormis. 

Fhonascetics (fC-nas-sct'iks), n. [Gr. phon- 
askeo, to practise the voice —phon?, the 
voice, and asked, to practise ] nysteroatic 
practice for strengthening the voice; treat- 
ment for Improving pr restoring the voice. 

Phonate (f6'uat), v.t. [From Gr. phOni, 
sound, voice ] 'To utter sounds. 

Phonautograph (fo-na'td-graf), n. fGr. 
phone, sound, autos, self, grapho, to wyite.] 
A music-recorder or similar device. 

PhonautOCTaphiC(f6-nft't6-graf"ik), a. Per- 
taining to the phonautograph 
Phone (fou). A colloquial abbreviation for 
Telephone, both as noun and as verb. 

Phonetic (f6-net’ik), a. t^ir. phOnitikos, 
from sound.] l.Pertaining to the voice. 
2. Pertaining to tlie representation of sounds; 
representing sounds; a term applied to 
alphabetic characters which represent ar- 
ticulate sounds; as a, b, in contradistinction 
to ideographic characters, which represent 
objects, or symbolically denote abstract 
ideas, as in the flgurUive part of the Egyp- 
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tian hieroglyphics. The term has been spe> 
cifically applied to the method of writing 
and printmg Introduced by Mr. Isaac Pit- 
man of Bath, and designated photiography 
and phmiotypy (which see). 

Phonetical (fd-net'ik-al), a. Same as Pho- 
netic. 

Phonetically (ffi-net'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
phonetic manner; in a manner expressive 
of sounds or letters. 

PhOnetlOB (fo-net'iks), n. The doctrine of 
sounds ; the representation of sounds ; the 
science which treats of the sounds of the 
human voice, and the art of representing 
their combinations by writing. 

Phonetist (fon'e-tist), n. Same as Phonolo- 
yist. 

xhonetlzatlon (f6'net-iz-a"8hon), n The 
act or art of representing sound by phonetic 
signs. [Rare ] 

Phonic (fon'ik), a. Pertaining to sound. 
See Phonics. 

Phonics (fdn'iks), n. [Gr phonS, sound.] 
1. The doctrine or science of sounds, espe- 
cially those of the human voice; phonetics. 

2 The art of combining musical sounds. 
Phonocamptic (fd-no-kamp'tik), a. [Gr. 
^hd7ie, sound, and kampto, to inflect.] Hav- 
ing the power to inflect sound, or turn it 
from its direction, and thus to alter it. 
Derhain. 

Phonogram (fo'no-gram), n. [Gr phOnS, 
the voice, and gramina, a letter.] The 
sound of the human voice or musical sounds 
as reproduced by the phonograph. 
Phonograph ( fo'no-graf ), n [See Phono- 
graphy.] 1 A type or character for ex- 
pressing a sound; a character used in pho- 
no^aphy.-~2 An instrument by means of 
which sounds can be permanently regis- 
tered, and afterwards reproduced from the 
register. It consists essentially of a curved 
tube, one end of which is fitted with a 
mouthpiece, while the other end (about 
2 inches in diameter) is closed in with a 
disc or diaphragm of exceedingly thin metal. 
Connected with the centre of this diaphragm 
is a steel point, which, when the sounds are 
projected on the disc lErom the mouthpiece, 
vibrates backwards and forwards. Tliis part 
of the apparatus is adjusted to a cylinder 
which rotates on a horizontal axis On the 
surface of the cylinder is cut a spii’al groove, 
and on the axis there is a spii’al screw of 
the same pitch, which works in a nut 
When the instrument is to be used a piece 
of tinfoil is gummed round the cylinder, 
and the steel point is adjusted so as to be 
just touching tlie tinfoil, and above the line 
of the spiral grcjove. If some words are 
now spoken through the mouthpiece, and 
the cylinder kept rotating either by the 
hand or clock-work, a series of small marks 
are made on the foil by the vibratory move- 
ment of the steel point, and these markings | 
have all an individual characterof their own, 
due to the various sounds addressed to the 
mouthpiece. The sounds thus registered are 
reproduced by approaching the diaphragm 
and its steel point towards the tinfoil as at 
first commencing, at the point where it was 
when the cylinder originally started. The 
Indentations previously made now cause the 
steel point to rise or fall or otherwise move 
as the markings pass under it, and the re- 
sult is that the diaphragm is thrown into a 
state of vibration exactly corresponding to 
the movements induced by the markings, 
and thus affects the air around so as to 
produce sounds, and these vibrations being 
exactly similar to those originally made by 
the voice, necessarily reproduce these sounds 
to the ear as the words at first spoken. 
In Edison’s improved phonograph, tubes 
of wax are used instead of the tinfoil, the 
cylinder fitting into the inside of the tube, 
and the markings being made on the sur- 
face of the wax, which can be shaved down 
to receive a fresh set of markings when re- 
quired. 

PllonograpIier(fd-nogTaf-6r),7i. One versed 
In phonography. 

Fbonograplilc, PBonograpliical (fd-nd- 
graf ik, fd-nd-grafik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to 
or based upon phonography. —2. Pertaining 
to the phonograph. 

PhOXLOgrapmoally (fd-nd-graflk-al-li), adv. 
In a j^onographic manner; according to 
phonography. 

PnonofnrapnlBt (fd-noi^raf-ist), n. One who 
is versed in phonography; a pnonographer. 
Phonoi^pliy (fd-uogpr»-fi), n. [OT.pMni, 
a Bouna, and grapM, to write.] 1. The de- 
scription of the sounds uttered by the or- 


gans of speech.— 2. The representation of 
sounds by characters each of which repre- 
sents one sound and always the same sound; 
especially, a system of shorthand invented 
by Mr. (latterly Sir) Isaac Pitman of Bath. 
This system, which has come into very ex- 
tensive use, is purely phonetic, the ordinary 
spelling of words being disregarded, and 
the words being written with symbols in- 
tended to give only the necessary sounds, 
and these in such a way that they cannot 
be mistaken. The alphabet consists of 
straight lines, curves, dots, &c. 

Phonolite (fd'nd-lit), n. (Gr. phdiii, sound, 
and lithoe, stone.] Hounding stone; a name 
proposed as a substitute for clinkstone. 
Phonologer (f6-uol'o-jer), n. Same os Pho- 
nolngint. 

Phonologic, Phonological (fd-no-lojlk, fo- 
no-loj'ik-al), a. Pertaining to phonology. i 
Phonologist (fo-nol'o-jist), n. One versed 
in phonology. 

Phonology (fd-noTo-Ji), n. [Qr.phCne, sound, 
voice, ana logos, discourse. ] The science or 
doctrine of the elementary sounds uttered 
by the human voice, which shows how they 
are respectively formed, the distinctions 
between them, <fec. ; phonetics. 

Phonometer (fo-nom'et-fir), n. [Gr phon^, 
sound, voice, and inetron, a ineaBUi*e.] An 
instrument for ascertaining the number of 
vibrations of a given sound in a given space 
of time. 

Phonorganon, Phonorganum (fo-nor'ga- 
non, fo-nor'ga-num), n. [Gr photie, the 
voice, and organon, an instrument.] An j 
instrument formed to imitate vocal sounds 
or speech; a speaking machine 
Phonot3rpe (fo'no-tip), n A type or char- ! 
acter used in phonetic printing. I 

Phonots^plc (fd-nd-tip'ik), a. Pertaining to I 
plionotypy; as, a phonotypic alphabet', pho- \ 
notypic writing or printing. 

Phonotypical (fd-no-tiji'ik-al), a. Same as 
Phonotypic. 

Phonotyi)y(fd-not'i-pi),n [Gr sound, 
and typos, an impression, mark, or type.] A 
method of representing each of the sounds 
of speech by a distinct printed character or 
letter; phonetic printing 
PhoranthiYim(fo-ran'thi-um),»i. [Gr. phnreo, 
to bear, and anthos, a flower. ] 1 n bot. a term 
sometimes applied to the receptacle of com- 
posite plants. Also called Clinanthium. 
Phormlnx (for'mingks), n. [Gr ] An an- 
cient Grecian lute or lyre, 

Wc heal the phormitu\ till we hurt our thumbs, 

As if still Ignorant of counterpoint 

L B Broivntn^^ 

Phormlum (for'mi-um), n. [From Gr. phor- 
nhos, a basket, from the purpose to which 
the plant is put in its native country.] The 
flax-plant or flax-lily, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the nat. order Liliacere. The 
I principal species, i* tenax, is indigenous in 
IS ew Zealand and 
N orfolk Island 
It grows in great 
tufts with sword- 
shaped leaves, 
sometimes G feet 
long. The long 
spike, bearing a 
large number of 
yellow flowere, 
rises from the 
centre of the 
leaves. The thick 
leathery leaves Phormlum tenax. 

contain a large 

quantity of good strong fibre, which is used 
by the natives of New Zealand for making 
cloth, nets, &c., and would be very valuable 
in commerce but for a gummy matter in the 
leaves which it is difficult to get rid of. It 
has been introduced into Europe to take 
the place of hemp. Called also New-Zealand 
Flax. 

PBoronomla (for-5-nd'mi-a), n. Same as 

Phorofiomics. 

PlloronomiCB(for-(5-nom'Ik8). n. [Gr. phoreb, 
to bear or carry, and norms, a law. ] A term 
sometimes used to denote that braiicli of 
mechanics which treats of bodies in motion; 
kinematics. 

Phoronomy (fd-ron'o-ml), n. Same as Pho- 
ronomics, 

PhoniB (f6'ru8),n. [Gr. phoros, bearing, from 
pherd, to bear.] A genus of turbinated, gas- 
teropod molluscs, inhabiting the Javan and 
China seas. P. agglutinans is remarkable 
for the singular habit of accumulating, dur- 
ing its formation, different substances, as 
stones, corals, small shells, &c., which ad- 



here to its shell. From this circumstanoe 
it has received the name of the carrier-shell. 
The specimens with shells adhering to them 



Phottis agglutinatis (Carrier-s>helh) 


are called by collectors conchologiste; while 
those with stones are named mineralogists. 
Called also Xenophorus. 

PhOBge^ PhoBgene (fos'jeu, fos'jen), a. 
[Gr. phos, light, and genruiO, to generate.] 
Generating hy;ht. —Pho^en gas, a gas gener- 
ated by the action of light on chlorine and 
carbonic oxide gas. It is composed of car- 
bon, oxygen, and chlorine in the proportions 
expressed by the formula COClg 
PhOBPhate (fosTat), n. [See Phosphorus.] 
A salt of phosphoric acid ; a salt formed by 
the union of phosphoric anhydride with 
bases or water or both. Several phosphates 
are met with in nature ; as those of calcium, 
aluminium, manganese, iron, uranium, cop- 
per, and lead. Phosphate of calcium con- 
stitutes the base of the bones of animals. 
Phosphates are largely used as manures. 
PhOBphatic (fos-farik), a. Partaking of the 
nature of a phosphate ; containing a phos- 
phate —Phosphatic diathesis, amorhid state 
i)f the constitution, characterized by the 
formation of the pliosphates of magnesia, 
ammonia, and lime, which are generally 
evidenced by being deposited in the urine. 
Fhosphene (fos'fen), n. [Gr. phos, light, 
andphaino, to show.] The luminous image 
proiluced by pressing the eyeball with the 
Anger It is doubtful whether this effect 
arises from the excitation of the retina, or 
whether it is not rather the result of violence 
to the fibres of the optic nerve apart from 
the retina. The flashes seen on receiving a 
blow on the eye are due to the same cause. 
Phosphide (fos'fld), n A combination of 
phosphorus with a single element; as, phos- 
phide of iron or copper. 

Phosphine (fos'fln), n. Same as Phosphur- 
ettea Hydrogen. See Phosphuretted. 
Phosphite (los'fit), n. A salt of phosphorous 
acid. 

Phosphollte (fos'fol-it), n. [Gr. phdsphoros, 
phosphorus, and lithos, a stone ] in mineral. 
an earth united with phosphoric acid 
Phosphor (fos'forl, n. [Gr. phOsphoros— 
phos, light (from phab, to shin^, and pherd, 
to bring. See Phosphorus ] l.t Phosphorus. 

Of lambent flame you have whole sheets in a hand- 
ful of phosphor. Addxson. 


2 The morning star or Lucifer; Venus, when 
it precedes the sun and shines in the morn- 
ing; Phosphorus. 

Brlpht Phosphor, fresher for the night, 

By thee the world’s great work is heard 
Beginning 7'ennyson. 


Phosphorate (fos'for-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
phosphorated; ppr, phosphorating. To com- 
l)ine or impregnate with phosphorus. 
Phosphor-bronze (fos'for-hi'onz), n. An 
alloy of copper, tin, and phosphorus, capable 
of being made tough and malleable, or hard, 
according to the proportion of the several 
ingredients. It has great power in resisting 
straining, and is made into hearings for 
machinery, cog-wheels, guns, hammers, cut- 
lery, wire, sheathing for sea-going vessels, 
&c. E. H. Knight. 

PhosphoreouB t (fos-fo're-us), a. Same as 
Phosphorescent. Pennant. 

Phosphoresce (fos-fo-res'), V i. pret. phos- 
phoresced; ppr. phosphorescing. [See Phos- 
phorus.] To shine, as phosphorus, by ex- 
hibiting a faint light without sensible heat; 
to give out a phosphoric light. 

Arenaceous limestone phosphor'isces in the dark 
when scraped with a knife. KtrwaH. 

^hosphoresoence (fos-fo-res'ens), n. The 
state or quality of being phosphorescent; 
the property which certain bodies possess 
of becoming luminous without undergoing 
combustion. Phosphorescence is someumes 
a chemical, sometimes a physical action. 
When chemical, it consists essentially in 
slow oxidation attended with evolution of 
light; when physical, it consists in the emis- 
sion of light previously absorbed, or in the 
transformation of heat rays into light rays. 
The phosphoresenoe of the sea is produced 
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by the scintillating or phosphorescent light 
emitted from the bodies ox certain marine 
animals, and is well seen on the surface of 
the ocean at night. See extract. 

The diffused luminosity of the sea is mainly due 
to the Nocttluca mtltaru; but its partial luminosity 
is due to various phosphorescent animals, amongst 
which are the Physalux utnnUus (the Portuguese 
nian-of‘W.'\r), Medusae, Tunicata, Annelides, &c. The 
cause of fhosphortscence is variously stated, it being 
supposed very generally to be the result of a process 
of slow combustion analogous to that which takes 
place in phosphorus when exposed to the atmosphere. 
Upon the whole, however, it appears that the pheno- 
menon IS a vital process, consisting essentially in the 
conversion of nervous force (vital energy) into light ; 
just as the same forces can be converted by certain 
fishes into electricity H. A, NicnoUon. 

Pbosphorescent (fos-fo-res'ent), a. Shining 
with a faint light or luminosity like that 
of phosphorus; luminous without sensible 
heat. Various animals are phosphorescent, 
as the glowworm, the phosphorescent sea- 

{ )en (Pennatula phosphorea), and the bril- 
iant pyrosome. Fish also possess this pro- 
perty in a remarkable degree A number 
of mineral substances exhibit the same pro- 
perty, as chloride of calcium, anhydrous 
nitrate of lime, some carbonates and sul- 
phates of baryta, strontia, and lime, the 
diamond, some varieties of fluor-spar, apa- 
tite, borax, and many other substances 
Some mineral bodies become phosphorescent 
when strongly heated, as a piece of lime. 
The same property is observable in decayed 
wood. See Phosphorescence. 
Phosphoretted (fos'fo-ret-ed), a. Same as 
Phosphiiretted. 

Phosphorlo (fos-for'ik), a. Pertaining to, 
obtained from, or resembling phosphorus ; 
phosphorescent. 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big ram comes dancing to tlie earth, 

Byi on 

—Phosphoric acid (PH., O4), an acid usually 
obtained by burning phospliuretted hydro- 
gen in atmospheric air or oxygen. It is also 
produced by the oxidation of phosphorous 
acid, by oxidizing phosphorus with nitric 
acid, by the decomposition of apatite and 
other native phosphates, and in various 
other ways. It is tribaaic, forming three 
distinct classes of metallic salts, and the 
three atoms of hydrogen may m like manner 
be replaced by alcohol radicals, forming 
acid and neutral ethers. Phosphoric acid 
is used in medicine iu the form of solution, 
constituting the dilute acid of the Pharma- 
copoeia. It is peculiarly suited to disordered 
states of the mucous surfaces, and also to 
states of debility, characterized by softening 
of the bones 

Pliosphorlcal (fos-for'ik-al), a. Phosphoric. 
Phosphorite (fos'for-it), n A species of 
calcareous earth ; a sub-species of apatite. 
It is an amorphous phosphate of lime. 
Phosphoritlc (fos-fo-rit'ik), a Pertaining 
to pnosphorite, or of the nature of phos- 
phorite. 

Phosphorlze (fos'for-iz), v t. To combine 
or impregnate with phosphorus. Dana. 
Phosphoroscope (fos-for'O-skbp), n. An 
instrument designed to show the phospho- 
rescence of certain bodies, such as uranium 
compounds, that emit light but for a very 
short period. 

Phosphorous (fos'for-us), a. Pertaining to 
or obtained from phosphorus. —Phosphorous 
acid (IlyPOa), an acid produced by the action 
of water on phosphorous anhydride, by ex- 
posing sticks of phosphorus to moist air, 
and In several other ways. Phosphorous 
acid exists usually in the form of a thick 
uncrystallizable syrup, but it may also be 
obtained crystallized. This acid is dibasic, 
forming two series of metallic salts, named 
respectively neutral and add phosphites.— 
Phosphoi'ous anhydride (PjOa), a soft, white, 
readily volatile powder, prepared by burn- 
ing phosphorus in a limited supply of air. 
Phosphorus (fos'for-us), n [L. phosphorus, 
Gr. phdsphoros, the morning-star, lit. light- 
bringer, from phos, light, and pherO, to 
bring. The chemical substance has this name 
from its character.] 1. The moming-star; 
Phosphor (which see) —2 Sym.P. At. wt. 
SI; «p. gr. 1*826. A solid non-metaUIc com- 
bustible substance, hitherto undecomposed, 
occurring chiefly in combination with oxy- 
gen, calcium, and magnesium, iu volcanic 
and other rocks, whose disintegration consti- 
tutes our fertile soils. It exists also in the 
plants used by man as food, and is a never- 
failing and important constituent in animal 
structures. It was originally obtained from 
urine; but it is now manufactured from 


bones, which consist in part of phosphate of 
lime. Common phosphorus when pure is 
almost transpai'ent and colourless. At com- 
mon temperatures it is a soft solid, easily 
cut with a knife, and the cut surface has a 
waxy lustre; at 108’ it fuses, and at 650“ is 
converted into vapour. It is soluble, by the 
aid of heat, in naphtha, in fixed and volatile 
oils, in the chloride of sulphur, sulphide 
of cai’bon, and sulphide of phosphorus. 
It is exceedingly inflammable. Exposed to 
the air at common temperatures it under- 
goes slow combustion, emits a white vapour 
of a peculiar alliaceous odour, appears lu- 
minous in the dark, and is gradually con- 
sumed On this account phosphorus should 
i always be kept under water. A very slight 
degree of heat is sufficient to inflame phos- 
phorus in the open air. Gentle pressure 
between the fingers, friction, or a tempera- 
ture not much above its point of fusion, 
kindles it readily. It bums rapidly even in 
the air, emitting a splendid white light, and 
causing intense heat. Its combustion is far 
more rapid in oxygen gas, and the light far 
more vivid. The product of the perfect 
combustion of phosphorus is phosphorous 
pentoxide (PaOg), a white solid which readily 
takes up water, passing into phosphoric 
acid (which see). Phosphorus may be made 
to combine with must of the metals, form- 
ing compounds called phosphides; when dis- 
solved in fat oils it forms a solution which 
is luminous in the dark. It is chiefly used 
in the preparation of lucifer-matches, and 
also in tlie preparation of phosphoric acid 
It is of all stimulants the most powerful and 
diffusible, but on account of its activity 
highly dangerous. It can be safely admini- 
stered as a medicine only in extremely 
minute doses, and with the utmost possible j 
caution Phosphorus presents a good ex- ; 
ample of allotropy (see ALLOTROPY), in that , 
it can be exhibited in at least one otner form, ' 
known as red or amorphous phosphorus, 1 
presenting completely different properties ! 
from common phosphorus. This variety is 
produced by keeping common phosphorus 
a long time slightly below the boiling-point 
It is a red, hard, brittle substance, not fus- 
ible, not poisonous, and not readily inflam- 
mable, so that it may be handled with im- 
punity. When heated to the boiling-point 
it changes back to common phosphorus.— 
Bologriian phosphorus, calcined native sul- 
phate of barytes, one of the most powerful 
of the solar phosphoric substances When 
heated with charcoal, and exposed to the 
sim’s rays, it emits light in the dark for 
some howvs.—Phos'^dioTus bottle, (a) a con- 
trivance for obtaining instantaneous light. 
The light is produced by stirring a piece of 
phosphorus about in a dry bottle with a hot 
wire, and introducing a sulphur match. It 
is now superseded by lucifer matches and 
similar contrivances. (6) A 1-oz. phial con- j 
taining 12 grains phosphorus melted in i 
oz. olive-oil. On this being uncorked in the 
dark it emits light enough to read tlie dial 
of a watch, and it will retain thi.s property 
for several years if not too frequently used. 

— Phosphorus paste, a poisonous composi- 
tion for the destruction of vermin, as rats, 
mice, cockroaches, Ac. 

Phospliuret (fos'fu-ret). n. The name for- 
merly given to phosphide (which see). 
Phosphuretted (fos'fu-ret-ed), a. Combined 
with phospihoTViS.— Phosphuretted hydrogen 
(PH3), a gas procured by boiling phosphorus 
in a solution of a caustic alkali. The gas 
which arises is spontaneously inflammable; 
and during its combustion there are formed 
water and phosphoric acid. It is colourless, 
and has a disagreeable smell resembling 
that of onions. When mixed with air or 
oxygen gas it explodes at a temperature of 
800”. It is produced by the decomposition 
of animal substances. When this gas is 
cooled below zero (C.) it deposits a liquid 
phosphide of hydrogen ; the gaseous phos- 
phide remaining is no longer spontaneously 
inflammable. 

PhOBpbyttrite (fos-llt'ilt), n. Phosphate 
of yttria, a very rare mineral substance. 
Photel (fO'tel), n. A tree nearly akin to and 
closely resembling the banana-tree. 
niOtdCS (fd'tiks), n. [Gr. phbs, vhOtos, light. ] 
That department of science which treats of 
light. E. H. Knight. 

PhOtizlte (fo'tiz-It), n. (Gr. phos, photos, 
light. 1 A mineral, an oxide of manganese. 
Photo (wm w. A contraction of Photo^ 
graph; a pnotographic picture; as, to sit 
for one’s photo. 


Photoohemloal (f6-td-kem'lk-al). a. Per» 
taining to the chemical action of light. 
Fhoto-eleotrots^pe (f6'td-6-lek-tr6-tIp), n. 
A process in which a photogr^hlc picture 
is produced in relief so as to aflrord, by elec- 
tro-deposition, a matrix for a cast, from 
which impressions in ink may be obtained. 
Photo*engraying (fo'ts-en-grav-ing), n. A 
common name or many processes in which 
the action of light on a sensitized surface 
is made to change the natui*e or condition 
of the substance of the plate or its coating, 
so that it may by processes be made to afford 
a printing suriace corresponding to the 
original from which the photographic image 
was derived. See Photography. 
Photo-aalvanography(f6't6-gal-va-nog-ra- 
fl), n The art or process of obtaining from 
a photographic negative on glass, by means 
of a gutta-percha impression, an electrotype 
plate, from which may be taken,a8 in copper- 
plate printing, any number of copies. 
Pnotogen ( fO'td-pen ), n. [ Gr. phos, photos, 
light, and genein, to produce,] Same as 
Paraffin- oil 

Photogene (fo'to-jen), 71 (Gr. phos, photos, 
light, and geneiii, to produce.] A more or 
loss continued impression or picture on the 
retina JI Spencer 

Photogenic (f6-t6-jen'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to photogeny or to photogenes 
Photogeny (fd-toj'e-ni), n. [See Photogbn. 1 
1. The origin or production of light, especi- 
ally phosphorescent light.— 2 Photography. 
PhotoglyphlC (fo-to - glif ' ik). a. Relating 
to photoglyphy or to the art of engraving by 
means of light; as, a photoglyphic engraving. 
Photoglyphy ( fo-tog'll-fl ), n. [Gr. phos^ 
photos, light, and glypho, to engrave.] The 
art of engraving by means of the action of 
light and certain chemicals; a method of 
engraving by whicli photographs and other 
transparent designs can be etched into steel, 
copper, or zinc plates, by the action of light 
and certain chemicals A mixture consist 
Ing of a solution of gelatine in water and a 
saturated solution of bichromate of potash 
is poured on the plate and allowed to dry. 
It is then placed in a printing frame with 
the object it is desired to copy laid on it, 
and exposed to the action of light. Hydro- 
chloric acid is next poured on the plate, 
which attacks only the parts which the light 
has not acted on, thus etching in the design 
of the object superimposed. It is the inven- 
tion of Mr Fox Talbot. 

Photogn^am (fo'to-gram), n. Same as Photo- 
graph. [Rare.] 

PhOtOCTaph (fb'to-graf), n. A picture ob- 
tained by means of photography. See Pho- 
tography 

Photograpll (fb'to-graf), v t. To produce a 
likeness or facsiniilo of by photographic 
means. 

Photographer ( f6-tog'raf-6r I, n. One who 
takes pictures by means of pnotography. 
Photographic (f6-to-grafik), a Relating 
to photography or the art of making pic- 
tures by the aid of sunlight —Photographic 
printing, the process of obtaining positives 
on sensitized paper from transparent nega- 
tives by exposure to light iu a printing 
frame. See Photography. 
Photographical (f6-to-graf'ik-al), a. Same 
as Photographic. 

Photographist (fo-tog'ra-flst), n. Same as 
Photographer. 

Fhoto^aphometer (fd'to-gra-fom"et-6rl, n. 
[Gr phos, photos, light, graphO, to describe, 
and metron, measure.] Inphotog. an instru- 
ment for determining the sensibility of each 
tablet employed in the photographic pro- 
cess, rolatively to the amount of radiation, 
luminous and chemical. 

Photography (fo-tog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. phos, 
light, and ompAd, to describe.] 1. The 
science of the action of light on bodies; the 
principles of physics and chemistry which 
relate to the production of pictures by the 
action of light —2. The art of delineating 
objects by the action of light. The name, 
however, as applied to the process of pro- 
ducing pictures by the sun’s rays, rests on a 
misconception The true light-giving rays 
of the sun have no influence in altering the 
chemical condition of bodies and thereby 
of producing those changes In their colour 
on which photography depends. Recent 
investigations prove that these changes are 
produced to some extent by the feebly lumi- 
nous blue and violet rays of the spectrum, 
hut chiefly by other ra^ which are absol- 
utely dark or invisible. The epithet actinic, 
fluorescent, or ohenUcal has been applied to 
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these rayi. (SeeAoTiNiBM.) The principle on 
which TOotography depends reaches back 
to the time of the alchemists, who discovered 
that chloride of silver exposed to the sun's 
rays became black. Wedgwood and I>avy 
In 1802 attempted to apply this fact to ar- 
tistic purposes by throwing the shadow of 
an object on a sheet of white paper, or, pre- 
ferably, of leather, covered with a solution 
of nitrate of silver and exposed to the sun’s 
rays, but they were unable to fix tlie pic- 
tures. About 1814 M. Niepce, in t’rance, 
discovered a method of producing pictures 
on pistes of copper or pewter, covered with 
a sensitive resinous substance called bitu- 
men of Judea, and also of rendering them 
permanent. This process he called heho- 
graj^y. M. Niepce associated himself with 
M. Daguerre, who elaborated from his pro- 
cess the very beautiful one which bears his 
name. (See Daguerreotype.) This process 
has been superseded by two processes, viz. 
the oalotym process of Mr. Fox Talbot, first 
patented In 1841, who revived Mr Wedge- 
wood's process of obtaining pictures on sen- 
sitized paper (see Calotype), and the collo- 
dion process, first suggested by M. Le Grey, 
of Paris, and introduced by Mr. Archer in 
1860. (See Collodion.) Calotype and collo- 
dion photographs may be negative or posi- 
tive. Negative photographs exhibit the 
lights and shades contrary to nature, that 
is, the lights dark and shades white ; posi- 
tive photographs exhibit them in accordance 
with nature. To produce a positive, the neg- 
ative is placed on the sensitive surface of a 
sheet of paper, and a piece of glass pressed 
on both to insure ctintact 'The sunlight 
penetrates the negative and darkens the 
parts of the underlying paper opposite the 
lights of the picture, whilst the parts oppo- 
site the opa(iue parts of the picture (the 
lights of nature) are protected The process 
for obtaining a positive from a negative is 
called printing In the Niepi;otype process 
albumen Is used as the basis of the film in 
place of collodion. Many modifications are 
constantly being introduced into photo- 
CTaphy, as the carbon process, popularized 
by Mr. Swan of Newcastle, whose plan was 
to prepare asolution of gelatine and bichrom- 
ate of potash (the latter being the sensitiz- 
ing agent), mixed with some black pigment, 
and apply the mixture as a coating to a 
sheet of paper, and print his positives on 
the black cake, or tissue as it is called, thus 

g reduced. 'The autotype process, invented 
y Mr. Johnson, is a more simple and 
ready method of carbon-printing than the 
carbon process proper, but the principles 
involved are the same. Various modes of 
multiplying photographic pictures by what 
is termed photo-lithograpliy have been suc- 
cessfully tried. For a mode of multiplying 
pictures by litho-photograpliy from a har- 
dened tissue, similar to tliat enifdoyed in 
the carbon process, see under Heliotype 
In Mr. Woodbury’s engraving process the 
hardened tissue is brought into contact 
with a plate of type metal under consider- 
able pressure. The plate takes the impres- 
sion of the relief, and pictures are printed 
from it Instead of from the raised tissue. 
Photogravure (f6't6-gra-vur"), n. [Gr. 
phos, phbtos, light, and Fr. gravure, engrav- 
ing.] A process for producing engraved 
plates partly or wholly liy i)hot<)graphy. 
Photo-IieliOgraph(f6-t6-he'li-6-graf), 71. An 
instrument for pliotogra])bing transits, &o. 
Photo-lithography (fd-td-li-thog"ra-fl), n 
The art of engraving on stone by means of 
the action of light and of certain chemicals: 
specifically, the process of producing copies 
of photographs and other transparent de- 
signs on prepared stone, analogous to that 
of producing such copies on metal, described 
under photoglyphy. See Photoglyphy. 
Photologic, Photological ( fo-to-ioj'ik, fo- 
tfi-loi'lk-al), a. Pertaining to photology, or 
the doctrine of light 

Photology (ffi-tol'o-ji), n. [Gr. jpAOs, phdtos, 
light, and logos, discourse ] The doctrine 
or science of light, explaining its nature and 
phenomena. 

PhotomagnetiBni (fo-te-mag'net-lzm). n. 
The relation of magnetism to light. Fara- 
day. 

Photometer (f6-tom'et-6r), n. [Gr. phds, 
photos, light, and metron, measure.] An in- 
strument intended to Indicate the differ- 
ent quantities of light, as In a cloudy or 
bright day, or between bodies illuminated 
in Afferent degrees. All such instruments 
have for essential purpose the determina- 


tion of the relatives distances at which two 
sources produce equal intensities of illumi- 
nation. One of the most common photo- 
meters is that of Bunsen, which conusts of 
a screen of white paper with a grease-spot 
in its centre. The lights to be compared 
are placed on opposite sides of this screen, 
and their distances are so adjusted that the 
grease-spot appears neither brighter nor 
darker than the rest of the paper, from 
whatever side it is viewed. When the dis- 
tances have not been correctly adjusted, 
the grease-spot will appear darker than the 
rest of the paper when viewed from the 
side on which the illumination is most in- 
tense, and lighter than the rest of the paper 
when viewed from the other side. The in- 
tensities of the two liglits are to one an- 
other as the squares of the distances from 
the screen at which they must be placed in 
order that the grease-spot may appear 
neither brighter nor dai'ker than the rest of 
the paper. 

Photometric, Photometrical (f6-t6-met'- 
rik, fo-to-met'rik-al), a. Pertaining to or 
made by a photometer. 

Photometiy (f6-tom'et-ri), n. [Gr. phos, 
photos, light, ami metron, a measure. ] The 
measurement of the relative amounts of 
light emitted by different sources, con- 
sisting in determining the relative distances 
at which two sources produce equal intensi- 
ties of illumination. 

Photo-mlcron’aphy ( fd ' t6-mI-krog''ra-fl ), 
n. [Gr. ph6s, ^dtos, light, mikros, small, and 
grapho, to write.] 'The ait or process of 
enlarging minute objects by means of the 
microscope, and projecting the enlarged 
image on a sensitized collodion film. 
Photophobia (f6-t6-fd'bi-a), w. [Or. phos, 
photos, light, and phobia, dread. ] An Intol- 
erance or dread of light. It is a disease of 
nervous irritability, and one of excitement 
of the visual nerve in particular. 
PhotopBia, Photopsy (fd-top'si-a, fd-top'si), 
n. [(fr. phos, photos, light, and opsis, sight. ] 
A morbid affection of the eyes, in which 
sparks of fire or flashes of light seem to play 
before them. 

Photo-relief (fo'to-re-lef), n. A term applied 
to a process for obtaining by photographic 
means and subsequent manipulations a 
printing surface in relief to receive the ink 
and communicate impressions. See Photo- 
graphy, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, <fec. 
Photo-setdpture (fd-to-skulp'tur), n [Gr. 
phos, photos, light, and E. sculpture.] 'Tlie 
process of sculpturing statuettes, medal- 
lions, and the like, by the aid of photography. 
The person whose likeness is to be taken 
is placed in the centre of a circular room, 
in the wall of which there are twenty- 
four equidistant circular holes only large 
enough to permit the action of a camera 
lens through each, while in a dark x>a88age 
outside the wall there are twenty -four 
cameras, each of which receives the Image 
of that portion of tlie person towards 
which its lens is directed 'J’he subject 
is thus photographed all round. The 
pictures thus received are then so arranged 
that in a neighbouring room they can be 
projected in succession by means of a magic 
lantern on a transparent screen. The sculptor 
works behind this screen on a piece of model- 
ling clay, turning it round as he works, and 
copying the figures produced on the screen 
successively by means of a pantograph, 
which has its reducing point armed with a 
moulding or cutting tool, so that, as the 
longer arm is tracing each figure on the 
screen the shorter one is reproducing it on 
the clay. 

Photosphere (fd'to-sfer). 71 [Gr. phos, 
p/iOtos, light, and E. wiAerc.] An envelope of 
light ; specificallv, the luminous envelope, 
supposed to consist of incandescent matter, 
surrounding the sun. According toKirchhoff 
the sun’sphotosphere is either solid or liquid, 
and is surrounded by an extensive non-lum- 
inous atmosphere, composed of gases and 
vapours of the substances incandescent in 
the photosphere. 

Phototsrpe (fd'td-tip). n. [Gr. phOs, photos, 
light, and fj/pos, a type. ] A type or plate of the 
same nature as an engraved plate produced 
from a photograph by a peculiar process, as 
by photogly^y or photolithography, and 
from which copies can be printed ; also, the 
process by which such a plate is produced, 
iraoto-zylomplw ( f 6 ' ts - zl - 1 og " ra - fl ), n. 
[Gr. phOs, photos, ^ani, xylon, a log of wood, 
and grapho, to write.] The process of pro- 
ducing an impression of an object on wood 


by photography and subsequent prooesset 
and then printing from the block. 
Phot(>-zln(K>|rraphy(fd't6-zing-kog^'ra-&),9». 
[Gr. phos,ph0tos, light, E. ztnc,and Gr.^oi^, 
to write.] The process of projecting an im- 
pression on a plate of prepared zinc by pho- 
togi*aphy and then engraving it by etching 
with acids, so that copies can be printed from 
the plate. I'hls process was invented by Sir 
Henry James, and is extensively employed 
in the ordnance survey department at South- 
ampton. It is in principle the same as 
photolithography. 

Pnra^a (fra^ma), n. [Gr., a fence.] In 
bot a spurious dissepiment in fruit. 
Phragmaoone (frag'ma-kdn), n. [Gr. 
T^ragina, a partition, and kOnos, a cone.] 
The Internal chambered shell of some ce- 
phalopoda, as Spirula and the belemnites. 
PnragxniteB (frag-raTtez), n. [From Gr. 
phragmos, a hedge; forming hedges.] A 
genus of plants including some eighteen 
species, known as reeds, tall, handsome 
grasses, with annual stems, and a perennial 
root, found by the margins of streams and 
lakes. 'They occur throughout Europe, and 
in Siberia, Japan, North America, and Aus- 
tralia, forming thick coverts, and yielding 
an abundance of strong durable grass, of 
great value for thatching roofs. P. com- 
munis, the only British species, is the largest 
CTass of this country. 

Phralse (fraz), v.t. To use coaxing or 
wheedling language. [Scotch.] 

PhralBlng (fraz'ing), p, and a. Cajoling; 
coaxing; palavering; making long or fine 
speeches. [Scotch.] 

Phrase (fr^), n. [Gr. phrasis, a phrase, 
from phrazo, to speak.] 1. A brief expres- 
sion; a single word, or more generally two 
or more w ords f ormin g a complete expression 
by themselves or being a portion of a sen- 
tence. ‘ Mollify damnation with a phrase. ' 
Dryden. 

' Convey,’ the wise it call. ' Steal I ' foh 1 a fico for 
the phrtxse! SOak. 

2. A peculiar or characteristic expression ; 
a mode of expression peculiar to a lan- 
guage ; an idiom. ‘ Sweet household talk and 
phrases of the hearth.' Tennyson.— Z. Tlie 
manner or style in which a person expresses 
liimself ; diction. * Thou speak’st in better 
phrase ' Shak. —4. In music, a short pai t of a 
composition occupying a distinct rhythmical 
period of from two to four bars, but some- 
times extended to five and even more. Two 
piirases generally make up a sentence closed 
by a perfect cadence. 

Pbrase (frazV v.t pret. &pp. phrased; ppr. 
phrasing. To call , to style ; to express in 
words or in peculiar words. ‘ These suns, 
for BO they phrase them.’ Shak. 

Phrase (fraz), v.i. l. To employ peculiar 
phrases or forms of speech; to express one's 
self ‘So Saint Cyprian p/irtwet A’ Prynne. 
(Rnre ]- 2. In music, to render music pro- 
perly with reference to its melodic form ; 
to bring into due prominence the grouping 
of tones into figures, phrases, sentences, <S:c. 
Phrase-book (fraz'bqk), n. A book in which 
phrases or the idioms of a language are col- 
lected and explained, 

PhraseleSB (frazTes), a. Not to be expressed 
or described. Shak 

Phraseogram ( fra 'zC -6-gram), n. [Or. 
phrasis, phraseOs, a phrase, and gramma, a 
letter.] In phonography, a combination of 
shorthand chai’acters to represent a phrase 
or sentence. 

Phraseologlc, Pliraseologlcal (fr&'zB-6- 
loj"ik, fra'z6-6-loj"ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
phraseology; consisting of a peculiar form 
of words. 

Phraseologist (fra-zS-ol'o-jist), n. 1. A 
stickler for a particular fonn of words or 
phraseology; a coiner of phrases. ‘A mere 
phraseologist.' Guardian.— 2, A collector of 
phrases. 

Phraseology (fra-z6-oVo-ji), 71. [Gr phrasis, 
a phr£uie, and lego, to speak.] 1. Manner of 
expression ; peculiar words or phrases used 
in a sentence; diction.— 2. A collection of 

J ihrases in a language.— Phraseo- 
ogy, Style. See Diction. - Syn. Diction, 
expression, style, language. . , , 

Pliratry (fra'tri), 7L [Gr. phratna.) In 
ancient Athens, a section of the people, 
being a subdivision of the phylS or tribe. 
Phreneslao t ( fre - ne - si ' ak ), a. Same as 
Phrenetic. * Like an hypochondriac person, 
or, asBurten’s Anatomia hath it,apfc7‘ene«tac 
or lethargic patient' SirW.ScoU. 
Phrenetic t (fre-net'ik), a. [L. phreneticus, 
from Gr. phrenitikos, suffering from phrenic 


Oh, oAain; 6h, 8c. loch; 
VoL. III. 


g. J Job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing\ th, fAen; th, fAin; w, trig; wh. wAig; 


zh, azar«.--See Knr* 
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<tv8 or Inflammation of the brain. See 
Phrbnst.] Having the mind disordered; 
frenzied: frantic; frenetic. Butler. 
PlirenetlO (fre-net'ik), n. A frantic or 
frenzied person; one whose mind is dis> 
ordered. 

Phrenettcks iina^nc they see that without which 
their inutginatiou is affected with within. Harvey. 

Plirenetically (fre>net^ik-al-li), adv. In a 
phrenetic manner. 

rarenic (f ren'ik), a [From Or. phrencs, the 
diaphragm. ] In a^mt belonging to the 
diaphragm ; as, a phrenw vein. 

Plurenlc (fren'ik), n. A mental disease; a 
medicine or remedy for such a disease. 
PhrftnlCB (fren'iks), n. [Or. phren, phrSnos, 
the mind.] Mental philosophy; metaphys- 
ics. R Parke. [Rare.] 

Plirenitis (fre-ni'tl8),n. [Or. , from phren, the 
mind, and -itis, term denoting inflammation ] 
1. In med. an inflammation of the brain or 
of the meninges of the brain, attended with 
acute fever and delirium. —2. Delirium; 
phrensy or frenzy. 

Pfirenologer (fre-noro-J6r), n. A phrenol- 
ogist. 

Plirenologlc, Phrenological (freno-ioj'ik, 
fren-6-loj Jk-al ), a. Pertaining to phren- 
ology. 

PhrenolOgdcally(fren d-loj'ik-al-li), adv. In 
a phrenological manner; according to the 
principles of phrenology 
Phrenolo^t (fre-noro-jist), n. One versed 
III phrenology. 

Phrenolo^(fre-nol'o-ji), n. [Gr phrm, the 
mind, and discourse ] The science of 
the human mind. But the tenn is now re- 
stricted to a doctrine founded on a presumed 
knowledge of the functions of different por- 
tions of the brain obtained by comparing 
their relative forms and magnitudes in dif- 
ferent individuals with the propensities and 
intellectual powers which these individuals 
are found respectively to possess. The doc- 
trine which is the basis of phrenology was 
first propounded by Dr. Gall, a physician of 
Vienna, and subsequently by Dr Spurzheim, 
Dr. A Combe, George Combe, and others. 
The doctrine is based on the idea that the 
brain is an aggregation of parts or organs, and 
that each oi^an has a distinct and separate 
function in the evolution of mind or mental 
acts. The faculties are usually divided into 
two orders— /eelin^i' and intellect, or affec- 
tive and intellectual fa- 
culties. The feelings 
are divided into two 
genera —the propensi- 
ties and the sentiments; 
while the intellectual 
faculties are divided 
Into the perceptive or 
knowing and the re- 
fiective faculties In the 
subjoined figures the 
different organs (most 
of them double) are 
marked out and num- 
bered, according to the 
system of Spurzheim. 

Yrey and Hitzig in Ger- 
many and Ferrier and 
others in England liave 
endeavoured to prove 
experimentally that cer- 
tain functions are local- 
ized in certain parts of 
the brain, and their 
experiments have had 
some success. 

Plireno - magnetism 

( fren - d - mag ' net-izm ), 
n. The power of exciwng the organs of the 
brain through mesmeric Influence. 

Plirensy (fren'zi), n. [Fr. phr&rUsie, fr^n^- 
sie; L. phrenesis, from Gr. phrin, phrenos, 
the mind. ] An old spelling of Frenzy. ‘ De- 
moniac p/trsTWi/, moping melancholy,' Hil- 
ton. 

Phrensy (fren'zi), v. t. pret. & pp. phrensied; 
ppr. phreneying. To make frantic; to infu 
riate. Byron. 

PhrentiCt (fren'tlkyn. A phrenetic. 'Phren- 
tics or bedlams.’ Woodward. 

Phrentiot (fren'tlk), a. Phrenetic. B.Jenks. 
PhrontiStery t (fron'ti8-ter-i),n. [Gr. phron- 
tisUrion, from phrontizd, to think, from 
pfcrfn, mind.] Aschoolorsemlnary of learn- 
ing. 

Phryganea (frl-g4'nfi-a), n. [Qr.vhryganon, 
a dry stick— from appearance of larva. ] A 
genus of insects of the order Neuroptera, of 
which there are many species. See Cad- 
DI01-FL7. 


Pluyidan (frij'l-an), «. [From Phrygia, in 
Asia Minor.] Pertmning to Phrygia or to 
the TSfhiygiBns.— Phrygian cap, the red cap 
of Liberty worn by the leaders during the 
first French republic.— PAryptan mode, in 
anc. music, one of the ancient ecclesiastical 
modes or scales. The Phrygian scale com- 
mences on E, and differs from the modem 
E minor in having for its second degree F 
flat instead of F sharp. —Phrygian stone, a 
stone described by the ancients, used In 
dyeing ; a light spongy stone resembling a 
pumice, said to have drying and astringent 
properties. 

Fnxyglan (frij'i-an), n. 1. A native or in- 
habitant of Phrygia.— 2. Eecles. one of an 
oaily Christian sect, so called from Phrygia, 
where they abounded. They regarded Mon- 
tanus as their prophet, and laid claim to 
the spirit of prophecy. 

Phthuiasis (thi-rl'a-sis), n. [Gr. phtheiria- 
sis, from phtheir, a louse ] The lousy dis- 
ease (rnorous pediculosm), which consists in 
the excessive multiplication of lice on the 
human body in spite of cleanliness. 
Phthisic (tiz'ik), n. 1. A consumption or 
wasting away; phthisis,— 2. A person affec- 
ted with phthisis. 

Phthisical (tiz'ik-al), a. [Gr phthisikos. See 
Phthisis.] Of or belonging to phthisis; af- 
fected by phthisis ; wasting the flesh ; as, a 
phthisical consumption. 

PhthlslCky (tiz'ik-i), a. Phthisical (which 
see). 

Phthisiology (tiz-i-ol'o-ji), n. [Or. phthisis, 
a wasting, ana logos, a discourse.] A trea- 
tise on phthisis Dunglison. 
Phthlsipneumonia (thi'zip-nu-m6"ni-a), n. 
[Or phthisis, consumption, and pneumones, 
the lungs.] In med. pulmonary consump- 
tion. 

Phthisis (thi'sis), n. [Gr. phthisis, a wast- 
ing, from phthiO, to consume.] A disease 
produced by tubercles in the lungs, and com- 
monly known by the name of consumption; 
pulmonary consumption. 

Phthongometer (fthong-gom'ct-6r), n [Gr. 
phihnngos, the voice, a sound, and wetron, 
a measure.] An instrument used for mea- 
suring vocal sounds. ‘We may, however, 
consider this instrument as a phthongo- 
meter, or measure of vowel quantity. ' Whe- 
well. 

Phycology (fi-koTo-Ji), n. [Gr. phykos, a 



Phylactery, from an original 
one 



Fig. I. 


Fig. 2. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHART OF THE HUMAN HEAD, 


texts from the Old Testament, and inclosed 
within a small leather case, which was fast- 
ened with straps on 
the forehead just 
above and between 
the eyes, and on 
the left arm near 
the region of the 
heart. The four 
passages inscribed 
upon, the phylac- 
tery were Ex. xiii. 
1-10, 11-16; Deut. 
vi. 4-9; xi. 18-21. 
The custom was 
founded on a literal 
interpretation of 
Ex. xiii. 16; Deut, 
vi. 8; xi. 18.— 
8. Among the primi- 
tive Christians, a 
case in which they 
inclosed the relics 
of the dead. 
PhylaotolsBmata 
(fi-lak't6-le"nia-ta), 
n. pi. [Gr. phylassO, to guard, and lairna, 
laimatos, the throat.] The division of Poly- 
zoa in which the mouth is provided with 
the arched valvular process Known as the 
‘epistome,’ and in which the tentaculate 
disc is horse-shoe shaped 
Phylarcll (frihrk), n. [Gr phyle, a tribe, and 
arche, rule ] In ancient Athens, the chief or 
governor of a tiibe or phyle, who was spe- 
cially charged with the command and super- 
intendence of the cavalry. 

Phylarchy (fi'lar-ki), n. The state or office 
of a phyfarch; government of a tribe or 
clan 

Phyle (fi'le), n [Gr. phyle, a tribe.] One 
of the tribes into which the ancient Athe- 
nians were divided, originally four, after- 
wards ten. 

Phyletlc (fi-let'ik), a. [Gr. phyU, a race,] 
Relating or pertaining to a race or tribe : 
applied especially in connection with the 
development of animal tribes. 

PhyllanthUS ( fl-lan'thus ), n. [From Gr. 
phyllon, a leaf, and anthos, a flower; flowers 
produced from the edges of the leaves ] A 
large genus of plants, nat. order Euphorbi- 
aceee. 1'he species are all natives of warm 
climates, and vary in stature from small pros- 
trate annuals to moder- 
ate-sized trees. Some of 
them possess medical 
properties, but few are 
of any special interest. 
Phyllaxy ( fll'a-ri ), n. In 
hot. one of the leaflets 
fonning the involucre of 
composite flowers. Stor- 
monlh. 

Phyllis (fil'is), v.t [From 
Phyllis, a name common 
in amatory poems. J To 
celebrate or flatter in 
amatory verses. [Rare.] 

He passed his easy hours, 
instead of prayer, 

In madrigals ami phyllising 
Fig. 3. the fair. Garth, 
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sea- weed, and logos, a discourse. ] That de- 
partment of botany which treats of the algee 
or sea-weeds. 

Phyoomater (fi'k6-m&-t6r), n. [Gr. phykos, 
sea- weed, and matSr, mother. ] The gelatine 
in which the sporules of algaceous plants 
first vegetate. 

PhylaCOTt (fl-lak'Wr), n, A phylactery. 

The Pharisees were . . . skilful expositors of the 
Mosaical law, weaving the precepts thereof in Mjy- 
lacters (narrow scrolls of parchment) bound about 
their brows and above their left elbows. Sandys. 

Phylacteredt (fl-lak't6rd), a. Wearing a 
phylactery ; dressed like the Pharisees. 
I^lacterlo, Phylactertcal (fl-lak-ter'ik, 
^ak-ter'Ik-al), a. Pertaining to phylac- 

Phylactery (fl-lak'Wr-f),n, [Qr.phylaktirion, 
from phylassO, to defend or guard.] 1. Any 
charm,spell, or amulet worn as a preservative 
from danger or disease.— 2. In Jewish antiq. 
a strip of parchment inscribed with certain 


PhyUlte (fll'it), 71 . [Gr. 
phyllon, a leaf, and liuios, 
a stone ] 1. In geol. a 

term used for a fossil leaf 
in which the principal 
veins converge at both the 
base and the apex.— 2. In 
mineral, a mineral found 
in Sterling, Massachu- 
setts, consisting chiefly of the hydrous sili- 
cate of alumina, iron, and manganese, and 
occurring in thin 
scales or leaves. 
PhylUuxn (fll'i-um), 
n. [Gr. phyllon, a 
leaf.] A genus of or- 
thopterous insects 
belonging to the fa- 
mily Phasmidee, and 
popularly known by 
the name of leaf- 
insects or walking- 
leaves. Some of them 
have wing-covers so 
closely resembling 
the leaves of plants 
that they are easily 
mistaken for the 
vegetable produc- 
The eggs too have a 
curious resemblance to the seeds of plants. 



Pfayllium siccifollum. 
tions around them. 
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Thev are for the most part natives of the 
Indies, Australia, and South America. 
The males have long antennee and wings, 
and can fly; the females have short antennas, 
and are incapable of flight The cut shows 
the female of P. sicci/olium (two-thirds the 
natural size). 

PbyllOCYanln (fll-d-sl'a-nin), n. [Or. phyl- 
lon, a leaf, and kyanos, blue.] The blue 
colouring principle of chlorophyll. 
PhyllOOVSt (firld-sist), n. [Or. phyllon, 
leaf, and kyatis, a cyst.] A name given to 
the cavities in the interior of the hydro- 
phyllia of certain of the oceanic Hydrozoa. 
Fhyllode (fll-6d'), n. Same as Phyllodium. 
Pliyllodlneous till-lo-din'e-us), a In bot. 
having flattened leaf-like twigsor leaf-stalks 
instead of true leaves. 

Phyllodium (fll-io'di- 
um), n. [Gr. phyllon, a 
leaf, and eidos, likeness. ] 

In bot. a leaf-stalk when 
it becomes developed 
into a flattened expan- 
sion like a leaf, as in 
some Australian acacias, 
and in some species of 
Oxalis, Bupleurum, &c. 
Phyllogen(flri6.gen). n. 

[Gr. •phyllon, a leaf, and 
yenem, to produce. ] The 
same as Phyllophore. 

Phyllograpsus (fii-o- 
grap'sus), «. [Gy. phyl- 
lon, a leaf, and grapho, I 
write.] Same as Grap- 
tojjem (which see). 

PhyllOld (fil'oid), a. [Gr. 
phyllon, a leaf, and eidos, form.] Leaf -like; 
shaped like a leaf 

Phyilomanla (fll-lo-ma'ni-a), n. [Gr. phyl- 
lon, a leaf, and mania, madness ] In hot. 
the production of leaves in unusual num- 
bers or in unusual places. 

Phyllophagan (fll-ofa-gan), n. [Gr phyl- 
lon, a leaf, and phago, to eat.] One of a sec- 
tion (Phyllophaga) of lamellicorn coleopter- 
ous Insects containing the chafers, and so 
called from these insects feeding on the 
leaves of trees. 

Phyllophagous (fll-of'a-gus), a. [See above. ] 
Leaf-eating. 

Phyllophore (fll'lo-for^, n [Gr. phyllon, 
leaf, and phoros, bearing, from phero, to 
bear.] In bot. the tenninal bud or growing 
point in palms 

Phyllophorous (fll-of'o-rus), a. [Gr. 

Ion, a leaf, and p’ 


I ))her6, to bear.] Leaf -bear- 
ing; producing leaves. 

Phyllopod (flPlo-pod), n. One of the Phyl- 
lopoda. 

Phyllopoda (fll-op'o-da), w. pi. [Gt. phyllon, 
a leaf, and pous, podos, a foot.] An order of 
branchiopodous crustaceans, in which the 
body is elongated, and the extremities of a 
flattened form, like that of a leaf, for the 
purpose of swimming, as in the Branchi- 
pus. They are chiefly interesting from their 
affinity to the extinct trilobites, and are by 
some united with the Ostracoda 



r, Phyllodium (Jlcacia 
heterophylla). 


Phylloptosis (fil-op'to-sis), n. [Gr phyllon, 
a leaf, and ptosis, a falling ] In bot. the fall 
of the leaf. 

PhyllOBomata (fil-6-86'ma-ta), n. pi. [Gr. 
phyllon, a leaf, and s67na, a body.] A name 
rfven to what was formerly regarded as a 
distinct family of double-cuirassed crusta- 
ceans, belonging to the order Stomapoda, 
composed of forms which are very remark- 
able for their rounded shape and the trans- 
parency of their teguments. They, or at 
least some of them, are now known to be 
larval forms of macrurous decapods. See 
Glass-crab. 

PhyllOStoma (fll-os'to-ma), n. [Gr. phyllon, 
a leaf, and stoma, a mouth.] A genus of 
bats belonging to the family Phyllostomidee. 
Pl^UoBtome (fli'< 
o-stdm), n. [Gr. 
phyllon, A leaf, and 
stoma, a mouth.] 

A leaf-nosed hat, 
a member of the 
family Phyllosto- 
inidaB (which see). 

PhylloBtomldsB 

(fli-o-storn'i-dS), n. 

The spectre- 

SectlvoroUB Chelr- Head of Vamplre-bat (Phyl- 
optera, which lostoma spectrum). 
have a simple and 

fleshy leaflike appendage to the nose (whence 
the name), and a fore-flnger of two joints. 



They attain to a considerable size, Phyl- 
lostoma spectrum having an expanse of 
wing of feet. The family comprises the 
vampires or blood-sucking bats. See Vam- 
PIRB-BAT. 

Phyllotactic (fil-o-tak'tik), a. Pertaining 
to phyllotaxis. 

PliyllotaxlB, Pjhyllotaxy (fll'o-tak-sis, fll'- 
o-iak-si), n. [Gr. phyllon, a leaf, and taxis, 
order. ] In bot. the arrangement of the leaves 
on the axis or stem. 

PhyUoxanthln (ftl-lok-san'thin), n. [Gr. 
phyllon, a leaf, and xanthos, yellow.] The 
yellow colouring principle of chlorophyll. 
Phylloxera (fll-ok-s6'ra), n. [Gr. phyllon, a 
leaf, and xeros, parched.] A genus of insects 
which infests the leaves and roots of the 
oak, vine, &c. , forming leaf-galls. There are 
a good many species, but the one best 
known is the P. vastatrux, introduced into 
Europe from N America, and causing much 
damage in some wine-producing countries. 
Phyllula ( fll'lu-la), n. In bot. the scar left 
on a branch by the fall of a leaf. 
Phylogenesis (fMd-Jen'e-sis), n. [Gr. phyU, 
a class or tribe, and E. genesis. ] The history 
of the genealogical development of an organ- 
ized being; the race history of an animal or 
vegetable type, as distinguished from onto- 
genesis, the history of individual develop- 
ment, and from biogenesis, or life-develop- 
ment generally. See extract under Onto- 
genesis. 

Phylogenetic (fil5-je-net"ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to phylogenesis or phylogeny, or the 
race history of an animal. ‘ The probable 
phylogenetic origin of the nervous system.’ 
Nineteenth Century. 

Phylogenetically (fI'lo-je-net"lk-al-i), adv. 
See extract under Ontogenetically. 
Phylogeny (fi-loj'e-ni), n. [Gr 2 )hyU, a tribe, 
and gennab, to produce ] In biol. the origin 
and genealogy of races or types of animal 
forms. 

We believe that more solid progress will be made 
by carefully working out the application of natural 
selection to restricted and well-known animal groups 
than by attemuting the construction of more com- 
jirchensive anil imposing phylogentes Nature 

Phyma (fi'ma), n. [Gr. phyma, from phyo, 
to produce ] An iinpertectly suppurating 
tumour, forming an abscess ; a tubercle on 
any external part of the body. 

Physa (fi'sa), n. [Gr. physa, a bladder,] A 
genus of fresh- water molluscs belonging to 
the family LymuaBidie, frequently found on 
tlie under surface of the leaves of aquatic 
plants, 

Phy Balia (fi-saTi-a), n, [Gr. physalis, a 
bubble or bladder,] A genus of Hydrozoa, 
of the sub -class 8i- 
phonophora and or- 
der Physoplioridae, 
remarkable for its 
size, the brilliancy of 
its hues, and the 
severe burning pain 
produced by its con- 
tact. The P. at- 
lantica or pelagica 
Is known by the 
name of the Portu- 
guese inan-of-war. 

These hydrozoa are 
characterized by the 
piesence of one or 
more large air-sacs, 
by which great buoy- 
ancy is given to 
them, 80 that they 
float on the surface 
of the tropical 
ocean. NumerolKS Physalia at/anttca (?ori\x- 
teiitacula depend K«cse man-of-war), 
from the under side, 

one class short and the other long. The 
shorter are the nutritive individuals of the 
colony, the longer, which in a Physalia 6 or 
6 inches long are capable of l)elng extended 
to 12 or 18 feet, possess a remarkable sting- 
ing power, and are probably used to stun 
their prey. 

PhyBaliB (fi'sal-is), n. [Or. physalis, a blad- 
der— from the Inflated calyx.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the nat. order Solanacese. 
They are annual or perennial herbs, with en- 
tire (or rarely pinnatifid) leaves, small axil- 
lary flowers, and globose berries, which are 
included in an inflated calyx. The fruit of P. 
Alkekenoi, or winter cherry, is diuretic, and 
is used by veterinary surgeons. It Is often 
grown in gardens for its ornamental fruit. 
The fruit of P. pvJbesoens (the ‘ Cape goose- 
berry ’) forms a delicious preserve. 


PhyBaltte (ff'sa-llt), n. [Gr. physab, to 
swell or inflate, and lithos, a stone ] A min- 
eral of a greenish-white colour, a sub-species 
of prismatic topaz: called also Pyrophysa- 
lite, as it intuniesces in heat. 

PhyBOonla (fls-ko'ni-a), n. [Gr. physkbn, a 
big-bellied person.] In med. an enlarge- 
ment of the abdomen, unconnected with 
dropsy, such as a morbid state of the liver 
or of the spleen. 

PhyBOter (fi-se'tfer), n. [Gr. physeter, a pair 
of bellows.] 1. ’The spermaceti whale. See 
Cachalot.— 2. A filtering machine or ap- 
paratus worked by atmospheric pressure. 
PhyBlantliropy (flz-i-an'thro-pi), n. [Gr. 
physis, nature, and anthrOpos, man.] The 
philosophy of human life, or the doctrine of 
the constitution and diseases of man, and 
the remedies. [Bare. ] 

Physic (flz'ik), n. [Gr. physikos, pertaining 
to nature, natural, from physis, nature, 
from phyb, to bring forth, to spring up or 
forth, to come into being; cog with Skr. bh'Q. 
(L. fu), to be, to exist; E. to be.] 1. The 
science or knowledge of medicine; the art 
of healing diseases ; the medical art or pro- 
fession; medicine. 

Were It my business to understand physic, •woiHd 
not the safer way be to consult nature herself in the 
history of disease-s and their cures, Locke. 

2. A medicine or medicines; remedy for 
disease. 

He 'scapes the best, who nature to repair 

Draws physic from the fields in draughts of air. 

Drydtn. 

3. In popular language, a medicine that 
purges; a purge; a cathartic 

The people used physic to purge themselves of 
humours Abp. Abbot, 

—Physic garden, an old name for a botanic 
garden. 

Physio (flz'ik), v.t. pret. & pp physicked; 
■ppr. physicking. 1 To treat with physic; to 
purge.— 2. To treat with remedies; to cure. 

The labour wc delight in physics pain Shak. 

Physical (flz'ik-al), a. l. Pertaining to na- 
ture; relating to what is material and per- 
ceived by the senses; pertaining to the ma- 
terial part or structure of an organized 
being, as opposed to wliat is mental, moral, 
or imaginary; in accordance with the laws 
of nature; material. 

If the government were subverted by physical 
force, ail tlie movable wealth would be exposed to 
imminent risk of 5]>ohation .and destruction 

Macaulay, 

I-aboiir, then, in the physical world is always and 
solely employed m putting objects in motion ; the 
properties of matter, the laws of nature do the rest. 

y. S Mill. 

2 Pertaining to physics or natural philoso- 
phy; as, physical science; physical law, <fec. 
8. External; obvious to the senses; cogniz- 
able through a bodily or material organiza- 
tion; as, the physical characters of a min- 
eral: opposea to chemical.~A.t Relating to 
the art of healing.— 5. t Having the property 
of evacuating the bowels ; purgative. — 
6. t Medicinal ; promoting the cure of dis- 
eases. 

Is Brutus sick? and is it physical 

To walk unbraced, and suck up the humours 

Of the dark morning? Shak. 

—Phij»ical astronomy, physical education, 
physical geography, ^ysical optics, physical 
point, physical science. See the nouns. 
Physlcalist (flz'ik al-ist), n. One who main- 
tains that man’s intellectual and moral na- 
ture depends on and results from his physi- 
cal constitution; one who holds that human 
thought and action are determined by phy- 
sical organization. 

PhysictGly (flz'ik-al-li), adv. 1. In a physi- 
cal manner; according to nature; accord- 
ing to physics or natural philosophy; not 
Intellectually or morally. 

I am not now treating physically of light or colours. 

Locke. 

2.t According to the art or rules of medir 
cine. 

He that lives physically, must live miserably, 

Cheyne, 

PbyBlcalneBB (flz'ik-al-nes), n. The state of 
being physical. Worcester. 

PhyMCiail (fl-zl'shan), w. [See Physio.] l. A 
person skilled in the art of healing; one 
whose profession is to prescribe remedies 
for diseases; one holding a license to practise 
physic from any competent authority, such 
as the Royal CoUege of Physicians of Lon- 
don. The duty of the physician, in the nar- 
row sense, is to prescribe remedies, while 
the surgeon performs operations, but sur- 
gery may also be included in the professton 
of physician. 
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The patient dies while the ^^hysician sleeps; 

The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds. 

Shak. 

2. One that heals moral diseases; as, Aphyei- 
eian of the soul. See Physic. 
fliysiolaziedt (fi-zl^shand), a. Educated or 
licensed as a physician. *Oiie Dr. Lucas, a 
physicianed apothecary.’ H. Walpole. 
raysloism (flz'i-sizm), n. The practice of 
ascribing everything to merely physical or 
material causes, to the exclusion of spirit. 
Phy8loiBt(flz'i-8i8t),n. One skilled in physics; 
a natural philosopher. 

The physicist studies the effect of the various forms 
of natural force, such as heat, light, and electricity, 
upon matter in its different states of solid, liquid, and 
gas; he investigates the laws which determine the 
motion and equHibrium of bodies, besides much more 
which cannot here be enlarged upon. Madan. 


Physic-nut (flz'Jk-nut), n. See CUROAS. 
PhysiCO-lOglO (flz'ik‘ 0 -loj"ik), 71. Logic il- 
lusti'ated by physics. 


Per- 


Physioo-logicai (fiz'ik-6-loj’'ik-al), a. 
taming to physico-logic. SuoiSi. [Rare.] 
Pli3rBlco - mathematics ( flz ' ik - 6 - math'e- 
mat'Tks), 71. Mixed mathematics. See under 
Mathematics. 


Physioo-philosophy (flz'i-k6-fi-ioB''o-fl), n. 
The philosophy of nature. 
Phirsico-theology (flz'ik-6-the.ol”o-jiX n. 

Theology or divinity illustrated or enforced 
by phyScs or natural philosophy. 

I^SiCS (flz'iks), 71. [Gr. phyaika, physical 
or natural things See Phvsic.] In the 
widest sense, that branch of science which 
treats of the laws and properties of matter; 
the science of nature; but the term is now 
universally used in a narrower sense, and ns 
equivalent to ruitural philosophy it means 
that branch of science which treats of the 
general properties of bodies as bodies, and 
of the phenomena produced by the action of 
the various forces on matter in tlie mass. It 
is sometimes defined as the science of 
energy, dealing with matter and its pro- 
perties especially in so far as they are in- 
timately associated with the transforma- 
tions of energy. Physics, therefore, includes 
dynamics, and the branches of science that 
deal with light, heat, electricity, and mag- 
netism. 

Physlognomer (flz-i-og'no-mdr), n Same 
as Physiognomist. Peacham. 
Physiognomic, Physiognomical (flz'i-og- 
nom"ik, ftz'i-og-nom''ik-al), a |See Physi- 
OONOMY.] Pertaining to physiognomy. 


In long observation of men he m.iy .icquirc a phy- 
siognomical intuitive knowledge; judge the intenours 
by the outside. Str T. Brosutte 


Physiognomies (flz'i-og-uom'Tks), n Same 
as Physiognomy, 1 

Physiognomist ( flz - i-og'no-mist ), n One 
skilled in physiognomy ; (a) one able to 

a e of the particular temper or other 
[ties of the mind by signs in the coun- 
tenance. (b) One who tells fortunes l)y scru- 
tiny of the face ‘ A certain physiognomist 
or teller of fortune by looking only upon the 
face of men and women. ’ Holland. 
Physiognomize (flz-i-og'no-miz), vt To 
observe the physiognomy of; to jjractise 
physiognomy upon. Southey. [Rare ] 
Physiognomonic (flz-i-og'uo-mou"ik), a. 
Same as Physiognomic. 

Physiognomy (nz-i-og'no-mi), 7i. [Properly 
physiognomony, from Qr physiognomonia — 
physis, nature, and gnomon, one who knows, 
from stem of gignoskd, gindskO, to know,] 
1. The art of discerning the character of tlie 
mind from the features of the face, or the art 
of discovering the predominant temper or 
other characteristic qualities of the mind 
by the form of the body. — 2, The face or 
countenance, with respect to the temper of 
the mind; particular configuration, cast, or 
expression of countenance. 


The end of portraits consists of expressing the true 
temper of tnose persons which it represents, and to 
make known their physiognomy. Dryden, 

8.t The art of telling fortunes by inspection 
of the features. — 4. In hot the general ap- 
pearance of a plant without reference to 
botanical characters Balfour. 

Ph3nlOgnotype (ftz-i-og'no-tip), n. An in- 
strument for taking an exact imprint or 
cast of the countenance. 

PKiyslOgony (fiz-i-og'o-nl), ti. [Gr. physis. 
nature, and gotii, generation ] The pro- 
duction or generation of nature. Coleridge. 
Phpslograplllcal (flz'l-d-graf"ik-nl), a. Per- 
taining to physiography. 

Physiography (flz-i-o^ra-flb w. [Qv. physis, 
nature, ana to describe. ] The science 

which treats of the earth’s physical features, 
and the causes by which they have been 


modified, as well as of the climates, life, 
<fec., of the globe; physical geography. See 
extract. 

It is very desirable that those who live on the earth 
should know something of its nature, origin, and his- 
tory, and also of Its relation to the other bodies of 
the universe This kind of research it has been pro- 
posed to call phystopraphy, and it must be under- 
stood to include physical geography, some depart- 
ments of general physics, geology, chemistry, bio- 
logy, and some invcstigatioos wUn regard to the na- 
ture and composition of the sun, the stars, the nebu- 
la:, and other celestial phenomena. AnsUd. 

Fhysiologer (ftz-i-oroj-6r), ti. A physiolo- 
gist. 

Physiologic, Physiological (flz'l-64oj'Tk, 
flz“i-6-loj"ik-al), a. Pertaining to physiology; 
relating to the science that deals with the 
structure and functions of animals and 
plants. 

Physiologically (flz'l-ft-loj"ik-ai-li), adv. 
According to the principles of physiology. 
Physiologist (flz-i-ol'o-ji8t),7». One who is 
versed in or who treats of physiology. 
Physiology (tiz-l-oTo-ji), n. [Fr. physiolo- 
aie, Gr. ptiysiologia— physis, nature, and 
logos, discourse ] That science which has 
for its aim the study and elucidation of the 
actions and processes incidental to and char- 
acteristic of the living state, whether in 
animals or plants. The subject thus com- 
prises two grand divisions, namely, ani- 
mal and vegetable physiology; when more 
specially applied to the investigation of the 
functions in man the appellation human 
physiology is applied to the science. 

Physiology is the science which treats of tlie func- 
tions of the u-ving organism, ascertains their co-ordi- 
nations and tlieir correlations ui the geaeral cham of 
causes and effects, and traces out their dependence 
upon the physical states of the organs by which 
these functions are exercised. Huxley. 

Physique (f6-zek'), ti. [Fr.] The physical 
structure or organization of an Individual. 
Physnomyt (fiz^no-mi), n Physiognomy. 

Faitli, sir, he has an English name, but Ins phts- 
nomy k, iivore hotter in France than here. ^hak. 

PhyBOcalynuna (fi'‘z6-ka-lim"a), n. [Gr. 
physa, a bladder, and kalymma, a covering, 
from kalyptd, to cover ] A genus of Bra- 
zilian trees consisting of one species, of the 
uat. order Lythraceai. Tt yields the beauti- 
ful striped, rose-coloured wood called tulip- 
wood by our carpenters, used for inlaying 
costly pieces of furniture. 

Physoloblum (fi-zo-loTii-um), ti. [Gr. physa, 
a bladder, and lobos, a pod ] A genus of 
leguminous plants, natives of South-west 
Australia, having a trailing or twining habit, 
scarlet flowers, usually two or three only on 
one peduncle, and a rigid pod. Called also 
Bladder -pod. 

Physomycetes (fi'z6-nn-8e''t€z), n. pi. [Gr. 
physa, a bladder, and rnykSs, mykitos, a 
mushroom.] A small section of Fungi, char- 
acterized by the total absence of a hymeni um, 
uiid by the vesicular fruit inclosing an in- 
dettnite number or mass of spoiidia. Called 
also VesicuLiferi 

PhyBOphorldUe ( fl-zo-for'i-de ), 71 p? [Gr. 
phyna, a bladder, and phoreo, to can^ ] That 
division of the oceanic Hydrozoa which 
comprises those Siphonophora in which the 
hydrosonia consists of several polypites 
united by a flexible, contractile, unbranched, 
or very slightly branched, coenosarc, the 
proximal end of which is dilated into a con- 
tractile float or air-sac Its most remark- 
able species is Physalia atlantica (the Por- 
tuguese man-(rf-war) See PHYSALIA. 
Physospermum (fi-z6-8p6r'mum), n. [From 
Gr phym, a bladder, and sperma, a seed ; 
the teguments do not adhere to the seed in 
a young state.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
UmljeKiferte, containing two or three spe- 
cies natives of Europe and West Asia, I'he'y 
are erect herbs, with compound leaves, small 
white flowers, and bladdery fruit, whence 
the name. P. comubiense (Conilsh lovage) 
is a British plant, growing in bushy fields in 
Cornwall. 

PhyBOStigma (fi-zo-stig'ma), 71. [Or. physa, 
a bladder, and stigma, a spot, a marie.] A 
genus of leguminous plants, natives of Old 
Calabar, belonring to the sub-order PapITio- 
nacetB, and tribe Phaseoleee, or kidney-bean 
tribe. P. venenosum, a half-shrubby twin- 
ing plant, yields the well-known Calabar 
bean or ordeal-nut. See Calabar Bean. 
Pliys08tl«lllao (fl-z6-Bti^mln), n. An alka- 
loid constituting the active principle of the 
Calabar bean. It is highly poisonous, and 
when separated by the usual process pre- 
sents the appearance of a brownlsh-yeliow 
amorphous mass. 


PbyBOBtomata, PlurBaBtoml (fl-sd-stom'a- 
ta, fl-zos'to-mi), n, pi. [Gr. physa, a bladder, 
and stoma, a mouth.] Mtiller s synonym for 
the malacopterous fishes with the ventral 
fins abdominal or wanting, and the swim- 
bladder when present prodded with a duct. 

PhyByt (fiz'i), n. A fusee. Locke. 

PhytelephaB ( fl-tel'e-fas ), n. [From Or. 
phyton, a plant, and elephas, ivory. ] A genus 
of plants inhabiting tropical America, the 
type of the small nat. order Phytelephaslese. 
P. macrocarpa (the Ivory plant of South 
America) resembles the palms in its fronds, 
which equal those of the cocoa-nut in dimen- 
sions, and also in the remarkable structure 
and weight of its fruit. See Ivory-nut. 

Pliyteuxna (fi-tu'ma), n. [Or., a plant, also 
a particular kind of plant.] A genus of her- 
baceous plants, nat. order Campanulaceie, 
abounding in a milky juice. They are per- 
ennials, with stalked tufted leaves and yel- 
lowish-white or blue flowers in dense spikes 
or heads The two British species, P. orbicu- 
lare and spicatum, are known by the name 
of rampion Tlio roots and young shoots of 
the latter are £in occasional article of food. 

PhjTtivorouBt (fi-tiv'o-rus), a. [Gr. phyton, 
a plant, and L. voro, to eat.] Feeding on 
plants or herbage; herbivorous; as, phytivo- 
rous animals. 

Hairy aaimals with only two large foreteeth, arc 
all phyttvorous, and called the hare kind. Ray. 


Phyto-chemical (fi-t6-kera'ik-al), a. Per- 
taining or relating to pliyto-chemistry. 

Phyto-chemistry (fl- tb-kem'ist-ri), n. V ege- 
table chemistry 

Phsrtochlmy (fi-tok'i-mi), n. Phyto-chem- 
istry. 

PhjHbocrene (fi'to-kren), n. [Gr. phyton, a 
plant, and krine, a well.] A genus of plants. 
8ee Water-vine 

Phytogenesis, Phjrtogeny (fi-to-jen'e-sis, 
fi-toj'e-ni), n 'I'he doctrine of the genera- 
tion of plants 

Phytogeography (fi'to-je-og"ra-fl), n [Gr. 
phyton, a plant, and E geoomphy.] The 
geography or geographical distribution of 
plants. 

Phyt0gl3T)hlC (fi-t6-glif'ik), a. Relating to 
phytoglyphy. 

Ph^Oglyphy (fi-tog'li-fl), n. [Gr. phyton, 
a plant, uiul glypho, to ciigi*ave.] The art 
of printing from nature, by taking impres- 
sions from plants on soft metal, from which 
cojiies can be taken Called also Nature- 
printing. 

Phytographlcal (fi-to-grafik-al), a. Per- 
taining to the description of plants 

Phytography (fi-tog'ra-fi), n. [Gr. vhyton, 
a plant, and graphs, description.] A descrip- 
tion of plants, or that branch of botany 
which concerns itself with the rules to be 
observed in describing and naming plants. 
Henslov). 


Phytoid (fi'toid), a. [Gr. phyton, a plant, 
and (iidos, likeness.] Plant-like; specifically, 
in zool applied to animals or organs having 
a plant-like appearance. 

Phytolacca (fi-to-lak'ka), n. [From Gr. 
phyton, a plant, and lacca, a Latinized form 
of lac— in allusion to the crimson colour of 
the fruit ] A genus of tropical or subtropi- 
cal herbaceous plants, type of the nat. order 
Phytolaccacca;, with erect or occasionally 
twining stems, a thickish turnip -shaped 
root, alternate undivided broad leaves, and 
leafless erect racemes of flowers, succeeded 
by deep purple fruit. P. decandra, a North 
American species, is a branching herbaceous 
plant which is naturalized in some parts 
of Europe and Asia. Its root acts as a 
powerful emetic and cathartic, but its use 
is attended with narcotic effects. Its ber- 
ries are said to possess the same quality; 
they are employed as a remedy for chronic 
and syphilitic rheumatism, and for allaying 
syphiloid pains. The leaves are extremely 
acrid, but the young shoots, which lose this 
quality by boiling in water, are eaten in the 
United States as asparagus. It is known as 
pokeweed and pigeon-berry. 

Phsrtollte (fl'tfi-lit), n. [Gr. phyton, a plant, 
and lithos, a stone.] An old name for a fos- 
sil plant. 

PhytoliUiolOgiBt (fi'to-li-thol"o-Jiit),7i. One 
who is skilled in or who writes upon fossil 
plants. 

Phytollthology (n't«-ll-thoro-jl), n. [Gr. 
phyton, a plant, lithos, a stone, and logos, 
discourse. ] That part of science which 
treats of fossil plants. 

Phirtolofrtcal m-tc-loj'ik-al), a. [See Phi- 
TOLOGY. I Relating to phytology or to plants; 
botanic^. 
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Pliytolqi^ (f!-tol'o-Jigt), n. [See Phytol- 
oot.] One versed in plants or skilled In 
phytology; a botanist. Evelyn. 

(fi-tol'o-ji), n, [Gr. phyton, 
plant, ana logos, discourse,] The science of 

S lants, a name sometimes used as equiva- 
mt to botany. 

Fll3rton (fi'ton), n. [Gr., a plant] In bot 
a rudimentary or embryo plant ; a simple 
individual plant ns represented by a leaf, 
the tree being regai ded as a compound made 
up of many phytons. 

Phytonomy (fi-ton'o-mi), n. [Gr phyton, a 
plant, and nomos, a law ] The science of 
the origin and growth of plants. 
Pll3rtopatllOlO^St (fl'to-pa-thoro-jist), ?i. 
One skilled in phytopathology or diseases of 
plants. 

i^3rtopatllOlO^ (fi'to-pa-thor'o-Ji), n. [Gr. 
phyton, a ])lant, pathos, disease, and logos, 
treatise ] Sciontifle knowledge relating to 
the diseases of plants; an account of the 
diseases to which plants are liable. 
P]l3rtophagOUB (fi-tof'a-gus), a [G r. j)hyton, 
a plant, and plmgo, to eat ] Eating or sub- 
sisting on plants 

Ph3rt08auru8 (fi-tS-s^'nis), n. [Or phyton, 
a plant, and saurus, a lizard.] Same as Ily- 
leosaunis 

Phytotomlst (fi-tot'o-mist), 7i. One versed 
in phytotomy or vegetable anatomy 
Phj^tomy (fi-tot'o-mi), n. [Gr a 

plant, and tom(\ a cutting, from temno, to 
cut ] Vegetable anatomy. 

FbytOZOa (fi-to-z6'a), n. pi. [Gr phyton, i 
plant, and 2 bon, an animal.] 1. A name 
synonymous with Zoophytes, and sometimes 
like it loosely applied to many plant-like 
animals, such as sponges, corals, sea-ane- 
mones, sea-mats, &o.— 2 A term sometimes 
given to certain marine animalcules living 
in the tissues of plants 
Phytozoaxia (fi'tb-/0-a'Ti-a). n. [Gr phyton, 
a plant, and zoon, an animal ] A term some- 
times applied to those minute aquatic ani- 
mals more commonly termed In/usoria and 
Microzoa. 

Fbytozoon (fi-to-zo'on), n. [See Piiytozoa, ] 
One of the piiytozoa; a zoophyte. 

Plaba (pi-iVba), n A small fresh-water fish 
of Brazil, about the sizeot the minnow, much 
esteemed for food 

Fla9aba (pi-as'a-ba), n. [Pg ] Same as J*i- 

assitm 

Piacle i (pi'a-kl), n, [L piacuhnn See Pl- 
ACULAK J A sin or crime. 

liut may I without pincle fnrg-et, in the very last 
scene of one of hus latest actions amongst us what he 
then did Hp 

Piacular ( pl-ak'u.l6r ), a [L. jnacvlaris, 
from pMculum, a sin-offering or expiation, 
a sin or crime, from pto, to expiate, from 
pi/as, pious.] 1. Expiatory; having power 
to atone -2, Requiring expiation; criminal; 
atrociously bad ‘To cleanse his little War- 
wickshire fold from its piacular pollutions.’ 
De Quinccy. [Rare ] 

Piacularlty (pi ak'u-lar"i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being piacular; criminality; 
badness De Quincey. 

Placulous t (pi-ak'fi-lus), a Same as Piacu- 
lar. Sir 'I\ lirounie 

Pla Mater (pi'a ma't6r), 71 [L , lit. pious 
mother.] In anat. a vascular membrane, 
investing the whole surface of the brain, 
dipping into its convolutions, and forming a 
fold in its Interior called veluminterposituin. 
Pianett (pi'a-net),n. [L.pfciw. a woodpecker, 
pica, a magpie.] 1. A bird, the lesser wood- 
pecker.— 2. The magpie, 
lianette (pi-a-neto, n. [Fr. dim. of piano.] 
Same as Pianino. 

Pianino (pl-k-ne'n6>, n. (It. dim. of piano.] 
A small pianoforte. 

PianlBSimo (pi-A-nis'i-md) [It superl. of 
piano, soft. See Pianoforte.] In music, 
very soft ; a direction to execute a passage 
in the softest manner. Usually abbreviated 
pp or ppp. 

Aanlst (pl-an'ist), n. A performer on the 
pianoforte. 

Plano (pi-a'no), a. [It., soft, smooth. See 
Pianoforte.] In music, soft; a direction 
to a performer to execute a passage softly 
or with diminished volume of tone. Usually 
abbreviated p. 

Plano (pl-an'd), tu A pianoforte. 
Pianoforte (pi-an'd-for-ta), n. [It. piano 
(L. planus), soft, lit. plane, smooth, and 
forte (L. fortis), strong, j A musical metal- 
stringed instrument of the keyed species. 
The name was dven to it to distinguish it 
from its immediate predecessors, the harp- 
sichord and the spinet, in which no force of 


touch could lessen or strengthen the inten- 
sity of the sound produced, from the quills 
alwavs striking the strings with nearly a 
like force; whereas in the pianoforte grada- 
tions of tone can be produced, the strings 
being put in vibration by means of small 
hammers connected by levers with the key 
or linger board, which hammers quit the 
strings directly they are struck, a damper 
falling down on the string the moment the 
linger is lifted from the key. Formerly the 
strings were all of thin wire ; now the bass 
strings are thick and covered with a thin 
coll of copper wire; and the thicikness, length, 
and tension of the strings all diminish from 
the lower to the upper notes. The grand 
pianoforte, which is somewhat triangular in 
shape, and has the wires running horizon- 
tally and parallel to the keys, nas three 
strings to each of the upper and middle 
notes, generally two to the lower notes, and 
one to the lowest octave. Other pianos have 
a similar number of strings to the notes, but 
in the square piano they are parallel to the 
key-board, while in the upright piano tlie 
strings run vertically from top to bottom of 
the instrument. From its great strength of 
tone the grand piano is the instrument best 
adapted for the concert room; the square is 
rapidly disappearing, its place being now 
taken by the various forms of the upright. 
The Invention of the pianof<»rte is now 
usually ascribed to Bartolomeo Cristofali 
Padua, and dates from about 1714, though 
claims have been made in favour of SchrOter, 
a German organist, and Marius, a Frencli 
harpsichord maker. Tlie compass of the 
instrument, originally from four to five 
octaves, has now been extended to seven 
or even more. 

Planograpli (pi-an'6-graf ), n. A form of 
music recorder See Mxisic-ukcori>ER. 
PlarlBt (pi'ar-ist), w. [L plus, pious ] One 
of a religious order who, in addition to the 
three usual monastic vows, took also afourth, 
namely, to devote themselves to the gratui- 
tous instruction of youth. The order was 
instituted at Rome by Joseph Casalanza in 
the beginning ^»f the seventeenth century. 
Like the Jesuits, the Piarists are a secular 
order subject to rules They soon spread 
through several Gatholic countries, particu- 
larly the Austrian dominions. Many gym- 
nasia and schools in Hungary and Poland 
are still under their direction, and in Bo- 
hemia, Silesia, and Austria they have some 
respectable colleges. 

PlaBSava (pi-as'a-vll),?! [Pg pia^aba.] The 
name under which a fibrous produce of 
the palm-tree Attalea funi/era is imported 



Piassava Palm tAttaUafunifera) 

J, Base of leaf-stalks enlarged. 3, Coquilla-nut. 

from Brazil Into this country. The fibres 
are derived from the dilated base of the 
leaf-stalks, and are extensively employed in 
the manufacture of brooms and brushes for 
street-sweeping. The fruit of this tree, 
which belonOT to the cocoa-nut group, is 
imported under the name of coguiJUa-nuts. 

Piaster, Piastre (pi-as'tcr), n [Fr. piastre, 
It. and Sp. piastra, a thin plate of metal, a 
dollar, from L.L. piastra, L. emplastrum, 
Gr. emplastron, a faster, from emplassd, to 
plaster up or over.] A denomination of 
money of various values. The old Italian 
piastre was equivalent to about d«. 7d, ster- 


ling ; the Spaniah piastre was worth about 
4s.; while the Turkish piastre means- a coin 
of scarcely ^th the vidue of the foregoing, 
namely, the equivalent of a little over 
sterling. One hundred piastres of Turkey 
are worth, on on average of the exchanges, 
about 18«. sterling. 

Piationt (pi-Ashon), n. [L. piatio, the act of 
making expiation.] The act of making 
atfmement; expiation. 

Piazza (pi-az'za), n. (It. piazza, open place, 
square, market-place. See Place.] A square 
open space siurounded by buildings or col- 
onnades. The term is frequently, but im- 
properly, used to signify an arcaded or col- 
onnaded walk. 

We walk by the obelisk, and meditate in piaxsxas, 
that they that nicct us may talk of us, yrr Taylor. 

Pib-com (pib'kom), n. [W. . lit, pipe -horn. ] 
Among the Welsh, a wind-instrument or 
pipe with a horn at each end, 

Plbrocll (pc'broCh), « [Gael piobaireachd, 
pipe-music, from piobair, a piper, piob, a 
pipe, bagpipe,] A wild irregular species of 
music peculiar to the Highlands of Scotland. 
It is performed on a bagpipe, and adapted to 
excite or assuage passion, and particularly 
to rouse a martial spirit among troopsgolng 
to battle. The pibroch produces by imita- 
tive sounds the different phases of a battle 
-the march, the conflict, the flight, the 
pursuit, and the lament for the fallen. Byron 
and others have erroneously applied this 
term to the bagpipe itself. 

Pic (pik), n. A Turkish cloth measure, vary- 
ing from 18 to 28 inches. 

Pica (pUka), n. |L. pica, a pie, a magpie. 
The second meaning arises from the omniv- 
orous habits of the magpie.] 1. A genus of 
birds of the family Corvidoi (cj’ow family], 
including the common magpie (i^ caudate^ 
The species of this genus differ from the 
true crows in being of a smaller size and 
brighter colours, but chiefly in their long 
and graduated tail. 8ee Magpie. ~ 2. Tii 
med. a vitiated appetite which makes the 
patient crave what is unfit for food, as chalk, 
ashes, coal, &c.— Pwa marina, an old name 
for the oyster-catcher or sea-pie. 



pica and large jdca: probably named from 
citera vicata (pitch-black letter), a great 
black fetter at the beginning of some new 
order in the liturgy. —2 Ecclcs. formerly an i 
ordinary, a table or directory for devotional 
services. — 3 An alphabetical catalogue of 
names and things in rolls and records. 

Picador (pik-a-dor'), n. [Sp., from pica, a 
pike or lance ] In buU-fighting, one of the 
iiorsemen armed with a lance who com- 
mence the combat in the ai’ena by madden- 
ing the bull by pricking with their weapons, 
but without the intention of disabling him. 

Ploamar (pik'a-mAr), n (L. pix, picis, pitch, 
and amarus, bitter.] The bitter principle 
of tar. 

Picaninny (pik'a-nin-i), n. Same as Picka- 
ninny 

Picard (pik'fird), n. Eccles one of a sect of 
Vaudois who in the fifteenth century at- 
tempted to renew the practices of the 
Adamites, going stark naked and believing 
in the community of women: so called from 
Picard, a native of Flanders, the reviver of 
the heresy. 

Picaresque (pik-a-resk'), a. [Fr, See Pica- 
roon. ] Pertaining to or dealing with rogues 
or picaroons: applied to literary produc- 
tions that deal with the fortunes of rogues 
or adventurers such as Gil Bias. 

Picaroon (plk-a-rbn'), n. [Sp. picaron, aug. 
of picaro, a rogue.] 1. A rogue or cheat; 
one that lives by his wits; an adventurer.— 
2. A plunderer ; especially, a plunderer of 
wrecks; a pirate; a corsair. 

In all wars, Corsica and Majorca have been nests 
of picaroons. Sir If. Temple. 

Some frigates should be always in the Downs to 
chase picaroons from infesting the coast 

Ld Clarendon. 

Picayune (plk-a-ytln'), n. [Said to be of 
CarlD origin.] 1. The name for the Spanish 
half-real in Florida, Louisiana, &c. It is 
equal to Ath of a dollar.— 2. In New York, 
a colloquial or familiar term for a sixpence. 

There’s a picayune for you to buy candy with Dodo, 
Afrs. Beecher Stowe. 

PiocadU, Piccadilly (pik'a-dii, pik-a-dllli), 
n, [O. Fr. picadille, piccadille, probably from 
the root of pike, peak. ] A high collar or a 
kind of ruff anciently worn, the precise oha* 
racter of which Is somewhat uncertain, 
though it is supposed to be shown in the. 


oh, eAain; Ch, Sc. loe/l; g, go; j,job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, tAen; th, tWn; w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure. — See KST. 
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accompanying out. It appearg to have re- 
ceived this name about the commencement 
of the reign of James 1. The street in Lon- 
don called Picca- 
dilly is supposed to 
have taken its name 
from this part of 
dress. 

Plccage (pik'aj), n. 

[Norm, pecker, to 
break open ; Fr. 
piquer, to pick.] 

Money paid at fairs 
for breaking ground 
for booths. 

Piccalilli (pik'a-lll- 
li), n An imitation Piccadil. 

Indian pickle of 

various vegetables, with pungent spices. 
Piccolo (pik'k6-lo). 71. [It. piccolo, small.] 

1. A small flute, the tones of whicli range an 
octave higher than those of the ordinary or- 
chestral flute. Called also an Octave Flute 

2. An organ stop of 2 feet length ; the pipes 
are of wood and have a brilliant piercing 
tone. — 3. A small upright piano, standing 
about 3^ feet high. 

Pico (pis), n, sing, and pi. Small East In- 
dian coin, value about id each. 

Ploeous (pi'shus), a. [L. piceus, from pix, 
picis, pitch.] Of or belonging to pitch; black 
as pitch. 

Picnurim-bean (pich'u-rim-ben), n. Same 

as Pitchurirn-bcan. 

Plci(lfi 9 (pi'si-de), n pi. [FromL. picus, a wood- 
pecker, one of the genera.] The wood- 
peckers and wry-necks, a family of scanso- 
rial or climbing birds, characterized by their 
long, straight, angular beak, the end of 
which is compressed into a wedge adapted 
to perforate the bark of trees. The tail- 
feathers terminate in points, and are un- 
usually hard and stiff, assisting the birds to 
keep steady when searching for insects 
They feed chiefly upon insects, and the 
tongue is extensible, barbed at the point, 
and covered with a viscid secretion, which 
enables them to catch their prey by sud- 
denly darting it out. 

Pick (pik), v.t. [From A. Sax. jrycan, to pick, 
to pull, pic. a sharp point; probably in part 
also from Fr. piquer, to pierce, from pic, 
something sharp. Pike, peak, peck, and beak 
are closely allied forms, being all from the 
Celtic; W. pig, a point, a pike; Gael, pioc, 
piocaid, a pick, a pickaxe; same root also 
in spike ] 1. To strike at with anything 

pointed ; to act upon with any pointed in- 
strument, to peck at, as a bird with its bill; 
to pierce. 

Pic^ an Apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, and 
smear it with spirits, to sec if the virtual heat of the 
strong waters will not mature it Bacon. 



2. To clean by removing by the teeth, fin- 
gers, claws, or a small instrument, some- 
thing that adheres; to remove objectionable 
matter from; as, to pick a bone; to pick the 
teeth. ‘Pick his teeth and sing ’ Shak.— 
8. To separate from other things ; to select 
from a number or quantity; to choose; as, to 
pick the best men from a company. ‘One 
man picAred out of ten thousand.' Shak. 

Deep through the miry lane she picked her way 
Gay. 

4. To pluck; to gather, as fruit or things 
growing; as, topic* strawberries. ‘ May pick 
a thousand sallada.' Shak.—b. To gather up 
here and there ; to collect; to get hold or 
possession of ; to acquire : often with up; 
as, to pick up information. ‘ Pick up some 
pretty estate.’ Shak. ~6. To snatch thiev- 
ishly ; to steal the contents of ; as, to pwk 
a pocket. 

Pjitol, did you pick Master Slender's purse? SAak. 

^To pick in, in painting, to correct any 
unevenness in a picture by using a sraaU 
penoiL— To pick off, (a) to separate by the 
^gers or a small instrument ; to separate 
by a sharp sudden movement ; as, to pick 
off a leaf. (6) To aim at and kill or wound; 
as, the riflemen were picking off the enemy. 
—To pick out, (d) to draw from an inte- 
rior by anything pointed; as, io pick out 
one’s eyes. Prov. xxx. 17. (b) To select from 
a number or quantity; as, I could pick him 
cut from among a hundred. (c)To mark out 
or variegate, as a dark back-pound, with 
flgnres or lines of a bright colour. ‘ Dark 
bouses, with window-panes of stone, or 
j^okod out of a lighter red.' Thackeray.— 
To pick up, (a) to take up with the fingers, 
or otherwise to snatch; as, the early bird 
picks up the worm. ‘ The acorns he picked 


up under an oak in the wood. ' Locke. (6) To 
obtain by repeated effort; as, to pick up 
a livelihood, (c) To take particular things 
here and there; as. to pick up acquaintances 
by the way. — To pick a hone with one, to 
scold or quarrel with him. — To pick a hole 
in one's coat, to find fault with one. — To 
pick a look, to open it with some instru- 
ment other than the key. Shakspere has 
also, to pick a bolt. 

Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast. 

Yet love breaks through and picks them all at last. 

Shak. 

—To pick oakufti, to make oakum by un- 
twisting old ropes. — To pick a quarrel, to 
quan*el intentionally with a person. — To 
pick a thank, t to pick thanks,} to perform 
some servile or mean act for the purpose 
of gaining favour. ‘ By slavish fawning or by 
picking thanks.' Wither. 

FiCk (pik), V. i. 1. To eat slowly or by morsels ; 
to nibble. 

Why stand’st thou ptckin^f Is thy palate sore, 
That beet and radishes will make thee roar? 

Lyryden. 

2 To do anything nicely or by attending to 
small things.— 3. To steal; to pilfer. 

Pick (pik), n. [Fr. pie, a pickaxe, a pointed 
instrument. See the verb.] 1. A heavy 
sharp -pointed iron tool, with a wooden 
handle, used for penetrating and loosening 
hard earth, stones, &c. , in the operations of 
mining, digging, excavating, ditching, tfec 
2. Among masons, a sharp hammer used 
in dressing stones —3. A tooth-pick. ‘He 
eats with picks ' Beau, tt* FI. [Nares and 
others suggest that forks are meant here.] 

4 A pike or spike ; the sharp point fixed in 
the centre of a buckler 

Take down my buckler. 

And sweep the cobwebs olf, and grind the p/ck on't. 

Beau, ey FI. 

5 In painting, that which is picked in, either 
by a point or by a pointed pencil.— 6. Choice; 
right of selection. 

France and Ru.ssia have the pick of our stables. 
Lord I.ytton 

7. In pi'inting, foul matter whicli collects on 
printing types from the rollers, bad ink, or 
from the paper impressed; also, little drops 
of metal on stereo plates. 

Pick (pik), 71 Pitch (the tarry substance) 
[Scotch 1 

Wck t (pik), v.t A form of Pitch., to throw. 

‘ As high as T could pick my lance ’ Shak. 
Pickaback (plk'a-bak), a. [From the older 
form pickpack, pickapack, which is a redu- 
plication of pack ] On the back or shoulders 
like a pack. [Oolloq.] 

Pickaninny ( pik'a-nin-i ), n [ Sp pequeno 
niflo, little infant ] A negro or mulatto infant. 
[Southern United States ] 

Ilckapack (pik'a-pak), adv. In manner of a 
pack. [Colloq.] 

In a hurry she whips up her darling under her arms, 
and carries the other a pickapack upon her shoulders. 

Sir B. L'Estrange 

Pickaxe (pik'aks), n. [Apparently from pick 
and axe, but the term is really a corruption 
of the old pikois, O.Fr. picquois, a pickaxe.] 
A pick with a sharp point at one end and a 
broad blade at the other ; also, simply a pick, 
which seems to have been the origmal mean- 
ing of the word. The pointed end is used 
for loosening hard earth and the other for 
cutting roots of trees. 

I'll hide my master from the flies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig. Shak. 

Fickback (pik'bak), adv. Pickaback; on the 
back. Butler. 

Picked, Piked (pikt, pikt), a. 1. Pointed ; 
sharp. 

Let the stake be made picked at the top. Mortimer. 

2.t Smart; spruce. 

He is too picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd, 
as it were ; too peregrinate, as I may call it. Shak. 

Pickedness (pik’ed-nes), n. 1. State of being 
pointed at the end. —2. fFoppery ; spruceness. 

Too much pickedness is not manly. B. Jonson. 


machine for opening the tussocks of bale<- 
cotton, reducing it to a more fleecy condi- 
tion and separating it from dirt and refuse, 
fb) In ordnance, a priming wire for cleaning 
the vent, (o) In the manege, an instrument 
for dislodging a stone from the crease be- 
tween the frog and the sole of a horse’s foot, 
or between the heel of the shoe and the frog, 
(d) In foundiiig, a light steel rod with a very 
sharp point, used for picking out small light 
patterns from the sand, (e) In weaving, the 
upper or striking portion of a picker-staff 
which comes against the end of a shuttle 
and impels it through the shed of the warp. 
(/) A machine for picking fibrous materials 
to pieces ; as, a wool-^)ic*er. — 4. One who 
steals 'These and stealers.' Shak. 

Picker-bend (pik‘er-bend), n. A piece of buf- 
falo hide, lined, but not otherwise dressed, 
used by power-loom weavers, attached to 
the shuttle. 

Pickerel (pik'er-el), 71. [From;7i*e.] A small 
pike, a fish of the genus Esox : applied to 
several species of fresh-water fishes belong- 
ing to the pike family. 

Fif^erel-'weed (pik'er-el-wed), n. An Ame- 
rican plant of the genus I’ontederia, nat. 
order rontederacesD 

Plckeridge (pik'6r-ij), 7i. A tumour on the 
back of cattle ; womil. 

Pickeroont (pik-6r-dn').7i. Same Picaroon. 
Picker-stan (pik'er-staf), n. In weavi7w, the 
bar wliich oscillates on an axis at its lower 
end and by a sudden jerk imparts motion to 
the shuttle. 

Plckeryt (pik'6r-i), n The stealing of trifles. 

Both theft and pickerte were quite biipnrc‘ised. 

lioltfished 

Picket, Piquet (pik'et), 7\ [Fr. piquet, a dim. 
of^ngto?, apike See PICK.] ] Astakeshai-p- 
ened or pointed, used in fortification and en- 
campments, to mark the bounds and angles, 

2 A naiTow board pointed, used in making 
fences ; a pale —3 Milit. (a) a guard posted 
in front o! an army to give notice of the 
approacli of the enemy, called an ovtlyiiig 
icket. (h) A detachment of troops in a ramp 
ept fully equipped and ready for immediate 
service in case of an alarm or the approach 
of an enemy, called an inlying picket (c) A 
small detachment of men sent out from a 
camp or garrison to bring in such of the 
soldiers as have exceeded their leave.— 4 A 
body of men belonging to a trade’s union 
sent to watch and annoy the men working 
in a shop not belonging to the union - 6 A 
game at cards See Piquet.- b A punish- 
ment which consists in making the offender 
stand with one foot on a pointed stake. 
Picket (pik'et), v t l To fortify with pickets 
or pointed stakes --2 To inclose or fence 
with nan'ow pointed boards or pales —8. To 
fasten to a picket or stake.— 4, To torture by 
coinpelliiig to stand with one foot on a pointed 
stake —5 To place or post as a guard of ob- 
servation. See Picket, n 4 
Plcketee (pik-e-te'), 7i. Same as Picotee. 
Picket-fence (pik'et-fens), n. A fence made 
of pickets or pales 

Picket-guaxd(pik'et-gard), n Milit aguard 
of horse and foot always in readiness in case 
of alarm. 

Picking (pik'ing), n 1. The act expressed 
by the verb to pick —2. Perquisites not over 
honestly obtained, in the way of picking and 
stealing. 

Heir or no heir, Lawyer jermyn had his picking' 
out of the estate, George Fliot. 

3. That which is left to be picked or gleaned. 

4. pi. The pulverized shells of oysters used in 
making walks.— 6. A hard-burned brick. 

Pickle (pik'l), n. [D and L. G. pekel, G, pokel, 
bbkel, brine. ] 1. A solution of salt and water 
in which flesh, fish, or other substance is pre- 
served ; brine ; as, pickle for beef; pickle for 
herring. 

Thou shall be whipt with wire, and stew'd in brine, 
Smarting in lingering pickle. Shak. 


PiOkeert (plk-erO, v. t. [Fr. picorer, to maraud, 
orighoally to steal cattle, from L. pecus, pec- 
oris, cattle ] 1. To pillage; to pirate.— 2. To 
skirmish, as soldiers in advance of an army 
or In pillaging parties. 

So within shot she doth fickeer. 

Now galls the flank, ana now the rear. Lovelace. 

Pickeerert (pik-gr'6rX n. one who pickoers; 
a pillager; a pirate. 

Pidker (plk'6r), n. l. One who picks, culls, 
collects, or gathers; as, arag-picier; ahop- 
picker, —2. In printing, one who dresses or 
trims stereotype plates.— 8. The name ap- 
plied to tools or ^paratus of many various 
shapes used in different manufacturing pro- 
cesses, &c . ; as, (a) in cotton manufacture, a 


2. Vinegar, sometimes impregnated with 
raices, in which vegetables, fish, oysters, 
«c,, are preserved.— 8. A thing preserved 
in pickle. 

A third sort of antiscorbuticks are called astringent, 
as capers, and most of the common pickles prepared 
with vinegar. Arbuthnot. 

4. In founding, a bath of dilute sulphuric 
acid, or, for brass, of dilute nitric acid, to 
remove the sand and impurities from the 
surface. E. H. Knight— b. A state or con- 
dition of difficulty or disorder ; a disagree- 
able position; a plight. [Colloq.] 

How cam'st thou in this pickle f Shak, 

6. A troublesome child. [Colloq. }— To have 
a rod in pickle for any one, is to have a 
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beating, flogging, or sooldlng In reserve for 
him. [Colloq.] 

Ilokle (pih'l), v.t pret. & pp. pickled; ppr. 
picklinh. 1. To preserve in brine or pickle ; 
to treat with pickle ; as, to pidde herring. — 

2. To imbue highly with an^hiug bad; as, a 
pickled rogue. Johneon.—S. To prepare as 
an imitation and sell as genuine; to give an 
antique appearance to: said of copies or 
imitations of paintings by the old masters. 
Art Journal— To subject, as various hard- 
ware articles, to the action of certain chem- 
ical agents in the process of manufacture. 
See the noun. 

Pickle t(pik'l),v.«. To pick. 

The wren . . . 

Sodainly coins, anti hopping him before, 

Into his mouth lie skips, his teeth he pxekUs, 
Clenseth his palate, and his throat so tickles. 

Sylvester. 

Pickle (pik'l), n. [Dim. of pick, lit. as much 
as a bird might pick at a time.] A grain of 
corn; any minute particle; a small quan- 
thing; a few. [Scotch.] 

She gies the herd a pickle nuts, 

And twa red-cheekit apples Burns. 

Pickle t (pik'l), n. Same as Picle. 

Pickled (pik'ld), p. and a Preserved in 
brine or pickle. ‘ JHckled salmon. ’ Dickens. 
Pickle -herring (pik'l -he' ring), n. i A 
pickled hen'lng ~2 t A merry-andrew; a 
zany; a buffoon. ‘The pickle -herring 
found the way to shake him.’ Addison. 

There Is a set of merry drolls, whom the common 
people of all countries admire, those circumforancous 
wits whom every nation calls by the name ofthat dish of 
meat which it loves best In Holland they arc termed 
pickled-herritts^s : in 1* ranee Jean Potages; m Italy 
macaronies; and in Great Britain Jack-puddings. 

Addxson. 

Picklock (pik'lok), n. 1. An instrument 
for picking or opening locks without the 
key. 

Confession is made a minister of state, a picklock 
of Secrets, a spy upon families Jcf'. Taylor. 

2 A person who picks locks.— 3. A superior 
description of selected wool. 

Pick-maw (pik'mg,), n. The black-headed 
gull {Laru.8 ridihundus). [Scotch.] 
Hck-mlrk (pik'm6rk), a. [Pick, a form of 
pitch, and mirk = murky ] Dai'k as pitch. 
[Scotch J 

Hcknick (pik'nik), n. See Picnic. 
Pick-penny t (pik'pen-ni), n. A miser; a 
skinnint; a sharper. Dr. H More. 
Pickpocket (pik'pok-et), n. One who steals, 
or makes a practice of stealing, from the 
pocket of another ‘ Pickpockets, each hand 
lusting for all that is not its own. ’ Tennyson. 
Pickpurse (pik'pSrs), n One that steals 
the purse or from the purse of another. 

‘ I tliink he is not i\, pickpurse nor a horse- 
stealer. ’ Shak. 

PiCkBV (pik'si). n. A fairy ; a pixy. 
PiCktnank (pik'thaugk), n An officious 
fellow who does what he is not asked to do 
for the sake of gaining favour ; a parasite ; 
a flatterer; a toady Also used adjcctively. 
Which oft the car of greatness needs must hear. 

By siniVmgpickthauks and base newsmongers. Shak. 

PiCktOOth (pik'tdth), n An instrument for 
picking or cleaning the teeth ; a toothpick. 

‘ A neat case of ptcfcfoof/i8.' B Jonson. 
Pick-'wick (pik'wik), n. A pointed instru- 
ment for picking up the wick of a lamp. 
Pickwickian (pik-wik'i-an), a. Relating to 
or resembling Mr, Pickwick, the hero of 
Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. — Pickwickian 
sense, a merely technical, parliamentary, 
or constructive sense, a phrase derived 
from a well-known scene in Dickens’s novel. 
Picle t (pik'l), n. [Perhaps a form of pingle.] 
A small piece of land inclosed with a hedge; 
an inclosure; a close. Written also Pickle, 
Pightel, and Pingle. 

PidolC (pik'nik), n. [Origin unknown.] 
Formerly, an entertainment, In which 
each person contributed his sliare to the 
general table; now, an entertainment or 
pleasure-party the members of which carry 
provisions along with them on an excursion 
to some place in the country. TTsed also 
adjectively ; as, a picnic party ; picnic bis- 
cuits, a kind of small sweet biscuits. 

Picnic (pik'nik), v.i. pret. & pp. picnicked; 
ppr. picnickina. To attend a picnic party; 
to hold a picnic; as, we picnicked there. 
Pico (pfi'kd), n. [Sp. See Peak.] Apeak; 
the pciuted top of a mountain. 

PiCOtee (plk-6-t60, n. [Fr. picotic , from Picot 
de la P^rouse, a French botanist. ] A variety 
of carnation or clove-pink (Dianthus Caryo- 
phyUus), characterized by having the dark 
colour only on the edge of the petals, broad 
or narrow, as the case may be, but ramify- 
ing towards the centre. The ground colour 


is white or yellow, the colour on the mar- 
gin some shade of red or purple. The petals 
are slightly serrated or fringed at tiie edge. 



Picotees (three varieties). 


Plcquet (pik'et), n. See Piquet. 

Plcra (pi'kra), n. [L., from Gr. pikros, 
sharp, bitter ] The popular name of the pow- 
der of aloes with canella, which is composed 
of four parts of aloes to one part of canella. 
It is employed as a cathartic. 

PlcrSBna (pi-kre'na), n. A genus of Simaru- 
baceaj. See (QUASSIA. 

Plorate (pik'rat), n. A salt of picric acid. 
Picric (pik'rik), a. [Gr piArros, bitter.] Same 
as caroazotic. Picric acid, long known as 
a colouring substance, has latterly become 
better known as an explosive, being used 
in the famous lyddite shells, for instance, 
lyddite being a form of it 
PicrlB (pik'ris), n. [Gr. ptkris, a bitter herb, 
succory, from Gr. pikros, bitter.] A genus 
of plants. See Oxtongue. 
Plcrom.el(pik'r6-mel),7i. [Gr bitter, 

and meli, honey ] A substance of a sweetish 
bitter taste, which exists in bile. 
Plcrophyll, Plcrophyllite (plk'ro-fU, pik- 
ro-flnit), n. [Gr pikros, bitter, and pnyl- 
lon, a leaf.] A massive, foliated, fibrous, 
greenish-gray mineral from Sala in Sweden. 
It is an altered augite, consisting chiefly of 
the hydrous silicate of magnesia and iron, 
and resembles serpentine 
Plorosmine (pik'roz-min), n. [Gr. pikros, 
bitter, and osine, smell.] A mineral which 
occurs crystallized, and also masBlve, having 
a bitter, argillaceous odour when moistened. 
It is found in the iron mine of Englesburg 
near Prosnitz in Bohemia, and consists 
principally of silica, and magnesia. 
PLorotozto, ^crotoxliie (pik-rd-toks'in),?!. 
(Or. micros, bitter, and toxikon, a poison.] 
((-ii.^Hi^Ort.) The bitter poisonous principle 
which exists in the seeds of Coccxdus indi- 
cus, from which It is extracted by the ac- 
tion of water and alcohol It crystallizes 
in small white needles or columns, and dis- 
solves in water and alcohol. It acts as an 
Intoxicating poison. 

Piet (pikt), n. [From Picti, the name given 
them by Latin writers, but whether this was 
a latinized form of the native name or sim- 
ply means ‘painted people’ is uncertain.] 
One of a race of people of disputed origin, 
who anciently inhabited the north-east of 
Scotland — some authorities maintaining 
them to have been a Teutonic race, others 
a branch of the Cwmric Celts. 

PiCtamle (pik-t(^r'iii), n. A name locally 
given to the great tern or sea-swallow (Sterna 
hirundo), and also to the black-headed gull 
{Lams ridibundm). Sir W Scott. 

Mctlsh (pikt'ish), a. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling the Piets. 

PlCtor (plk'tor), n. [L , a painter. ] In astron. 
a southern constellation. 

Pictorial (pik-td'ri-al), a. [L. pictor, a 
painter.] Of or pertaining to pictures; 
forming pictures; illustrated by pictures; of 
the nature of a picture, or having qualities 
suitable for being depicted ; as, a pictorial 
representation; & pictorial tiistory. 

Titian’s larger sacred subjects are merely themes 
for the exhibition of pictorial rhetoric. Rusfein. 

PlOtorlally (pik-t6'ri-al-ll), adv. In a pic- 
torial manner; with pictures or engravings. 
Plctorlc, Piotorloal (pik-torilk, pik-tor'ik- 
al), a. Same as Pictorial. [Rare. ] 
PlOturable (plk'tflr-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being pictured or painted. Coleridge. 
PlOtlU^ (pik'tQr-al), a. Relating to or re- 
presented by pictures. For. Quart. Rev. 
lioturalt (pik'tur-al), n. A representation; 
a picture. Spenser. 


Picture (plk'tflr), n. [L. pietura, from pitigo, 
piohktn, to paint. It. ptUura.] 1. A paint- 
ing exhibiting the resemblance of anything; 
a likeness drawn in colours; a drawing. 

Pictures and shapes are but secondary objects. 

Bacon. 

That only should be considered a picture in which 
the spirit, not the materials, observe, but the animat- 
ing emotion of many such studies is concentrated, 
and exhibited by the aid of long studied, painfully 
chosen forms, idealixed in the right sense of the 
word. Ruskin. 

2. The work of a painter; painting. 

Quintilian, when he .saw any well-expressed image 

of grief, cither in picture or sculpture, would usually 
weei). IFetton. 

3. Any resemblance or representation, either 
to the eye or to the mind; a likeness; an 
image ‘ My eyes make pictures when they 
are shut.’ Coleridge. 

But still she heard him, still his picture form’d 

And grew between her and the pictured wall. 

Tennyson. 

4. A representation or description in words; 
as, the poet has drawn an exquisite picture 
of grief. —6. t The art of drawing or painting. 

Picture is the invention of heaven, the most an- 
cient, and most akin to nature. li. yousott 

Picture (pik'tur), v.t pret. & pp. pictured; 
ppr. picturing. 1. To draw or paint a re- 
semblance of; to draw a likeness or repre- 
sentation of; to represent pictorially. 'I 
have not seen him so pictured. ’ Shak. 

Love is like a painter who, in drawing the picture 
of a friend having a blemish in one eye, would fdc- 
tutr only the other side of the face South. 

2. To bring before the mind’s eye ; to form 
or present an ideal likeness of ; as, picture 
to youi*8elf the scene. ‘ Do picture it in 
my mind.’ Spenser. —-3. To describe in a 
vivid or florid manner. 

Picture-book (pik'tur-bqk), n. A book for 
children, illustrated with pictures. 

Picture-cleaner (pik'tur-klen-6r), n. One 
who restores the brightness of colour in old 
paintings; a picture-restorer. 

Picture-frame (pik'tur-fram), n. A case or 
border, more or less ornamented, which 
surrounds a picture and sets it off to advan- 
tage. 

Picture-gallery ( pik ' tflr - gaM6-ri ), n. A 
gallery or large apartment In which pictures 
are hung up or exhibited. 

Picturelike (pik'tui-lik), a. After the man- 
ner of a picture; like a picture. 

It WHS no better than picturelike to hang by the 
wall, if renown made it not stir. Shak. 


Picturert (pik'tur-6r), n, A painter. ‘Zeuxis, 
the curious picturer . ' FuUer. 

Picture -restorer (plk'tflr-re-st6r-6r), w. 
Same as Picture-cleaner. 

Picture-rod (plk'tur-rod), n. A kind of 
brass tubing for affixing to the tops of walls 
in a room to susiiend pictures from. 
Picturesque (pik-tffr-esk'), a. [Fr, pittor- 
esque, It. pittoresco, from pittura, a picture. 
See Picture.] 1. Forming or fitted to form 
a pleasing picture; expressing that peculiar 
kind of beauty which is agreeable in a pic- 
ture, natural or artificial. 


You cannot pa.ss along a street but you have views 
of some palace, or church, or square, or fountain the 
most picturesque and noble one can imagine. Gray. 

Puturesque i.s a word applied to every object, and 
every kind of scenery, which has been or might be 
represented with good effect in painting— just as the 
word beautiful, vvhen we speak of visuile nature, is 
applied to every object and every kind of scenery 
that m any way give pleasure to the eye. 

Sir Uvedale Price. 


2. Abounding with vivid and striking Ima- 
^ry ; graphic ; as, picturesque lanppiage. 
Dr. Blair. — The picturesque, what is pic- 
turesque; the aggregate of features or qua- 
lities that render a scene suitable for making 
into a good picture ; as, to be fond of the 
picturesque. 

ncture^uely (plk-tdr-esk'U), adv. In a 
picturesque manner. 

incturesqueneBB (pik-tur-esk'nes), n. The 
state of being picturesque ; that quality in 
objects which fits them for making a good 
picture. 

ncturlze (pik'tur- Iz), v.t. To adorn or re- 
mesent by pictures; to form into a picture. 
Fclee. Rev. [Rare.] ^ ^ , 

PiOlQ (pl-kul'), n. In CJhina, a weight of 1831 
lbs. It is divided into 100 cattles or 1600 
taels. The Chinese call it also tan. 

PicuB (pITcus), n. [L., a woodpecker.] The 
woodpecker, an extensive ana well-defined 
genus of birds, distributed over most parts 
of the globe, belonging to the tamllv Pi- 
cidse and the order Scansores or Climbers. 
They are characterized by their long, 
straight, angular beak, the end of which is 
compressed into a wedge, and fitted for 


oh, o^iain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, ^o; J.^ob; li, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, <Aen; th, t&in; w, wig; wh, wMg; zb, azure. —See KlT. 
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splitting the bark of trees; by their slender 
tongue, armed near the tip with spines that 
curve backwards; and by their tail, composed 
of ten quills, with stifi and elastic stems. 



PicHS major {GreAt Spotted Woodpecker). 


which acts as a prop in supporting them 
while climbing. From the structure and 
position of their toes— two forward and two 
behind, each armed with a strong hooked 
claw— they are naturally climbers, and wan- 
der over trees in every direction, rapidly 
tapping the bark with their beaks to dis- 
cover the place where an insect is lodged, 
and insinuating their long tongue into its 
cracks and crevices to obtain the larva; or 
eggs on which they feed. The noise they 
make when striking the bark is heard at a 
considerable distance, and gives them the 
name of woodpeckers. They pass most of 
their time in a solitaiy manner, living in the 
depths of forests. The P viridis, or green 
woodpecker, is the best known species in 
Britain as well as on the Continent. P. 
major, meditis, and minor are likewise 
European species. P. principalis, or the 
ivory-billed woodpecker, P. auratns, or 
gold -winged woodpecker, are American 
birds, the latter being by some naturalists 
assigned to the genus Colaptes (C auratus). 
Piddle (pidd), vJ [A form of peddle (which 
se^.] 1. To deal in trifles; to spend time in 
trifling objects; to attend to trivial concerns, 
or the small parts rather than to the main. 

‘ Too precise, too curious, in piddling thus 
about the Imitation of others.' Ascham. 
(Obsolete or provincial,]— 2. t To pick at 
table ; to eat squeamishly or without appe- 
tite, SwiJ't—Z. To make water; to urinate; 
a childish word. 

Fiddler (pid'lSrV n. One who piddles. 
FiddOCk (pid'ok), n. A boring mollusc of the 
genus rholas or family Pholadidce (which 
see). 

Fie (pi), n. [From the Celtic; comp. Ir pighe, 
a pie ] 1. An article of food consisting of 
paste baked with something in it or under 
it, as apples, minced meat, &c. 

Mincinjr of meat in pirs saveth the grinding of the 
teeth. Bacon 

2. A mound or pit for preserving potatoes, 
&c ; a compost-heap —3. In printing, a 
mass of types confusedly mixed or unsorted. 
Pie (pi), 71. [Fr. pie, from L. pica, a raa^ie ] 
1. The magpie. ‘ Chattering pies in dismal 
discords sung.’ Shak.—Z A prating gossip 
or tell-tale. Chaucer 

Pie (pi), n. The old Roman Catholic ordin- 
ary, a table or directory for devotional ser- 
vices. Also called Pica (which see). —Cook 
and pie, a minced oath consisting of an ad- 
juration of the Divine Being under a cor- 
rupted name, and the Roman Catholic ser- 
vice-book. 

By cock and sir, you shall not away to-night. 

Shak. 

PielMld ( pf'bftld ), a. [ From pie, a magpie, 
and hold, spotted with white; Armor, hal, a 
white spot on the face of an animal. See 
Balp. 1 1, B[avlng spots or patches of white 
and black or other colour; having patches 
of various colours; party-coloured; pied; as, 
a piebald horse. ‘ In a piebald livery of 
coarse patches and borrowed shreds. ’ Locke. 
Hence— 2. Diversified ; mixed ; heterogen- 
eous; mongrel 

Place (pfis), n. [Ft, pitce. Pr. peza. It. pezza, 
from L.L. p^ium, a piece, probably from 
the Celtic: w. peth, Armor, pez, Gael pios, 
a piece, a morsel a fragment Dies prefers 
to take it from Gr. peza, a foot, edge, bor- 
der] 1. A fragment or part of anything 


separated from the whole, in any manner; 
as, to break, tear, cut in pieces; to dash a 
thing to pieces. 

Such implements of mischief, as shall dash 
T o pteces and o’erwhelm whatever stands 
Adverse. Milton. 

2. A part of anything, though not separated 
or separated only in idea ; not the whole ; 
a portion. ‘ Call to mind a piece of a Latin 
poet or historian.’ Addison.— Z. A thing con- 
sidered separately, whether regarded as a 
part of a whole or as complete in itself. 

His own spirit is as unsettled a piece as there is in 
all the world Coleri<if,'e. 

4. A definite quantity or portion of certain 
thing.s, as, (a) a definite quantity of cloth, 
measuring a certain number of yards accord- 
ing to its kind. A piece of muslin is 10 yds. ; 
of calico. 28 yds ; of Irish linen, 25 yards; of 
Hanoverian linen, 100 double ells, or 128 
yards Simmonds (b) A definite quantity of 
paper-hangings, containing about 63 super- 
ficial feot French papers, however, vary in 
length and breadth, according to quality - 

6 A distinct portion of labour ; work pro- 

duced; as, & niece of work.— To work by the 
piece, to work by the measure of quantity, 
and not by the measure of time. ‘Recourse 
was had to working by the piece.' J. S. Mill. 
6. Au artistic or literary composition; as, to 
write a piece of poetry or prose; a piece of 
music; a finely painted a piece of 

statuary. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 

Pope. 

7 A coin ; as, a piece of eight ; a fourpenny 
piece. — - 8. A gun or single firearm ; as, a 
field piece \ a fowling piece ‘A piece of 
ordnance ’gainst it I have placed.’ Shak.— 
1) In her an ordinary or charge The fease, 
the bend, the pale, the bar, the cross, the 
saltier, the chevron, are called honourable 
pieces —10 An individual regarded as em- 
bodying and exhibiting some abstract qual- 
ity ; au individual regarded as one of a 
class. ‘Thy mother was a piece of virtue.’ 
Shak. 

I had a wife, a passing princely piece. 

Which far did pass that gallant girl of Greece. 

Mtr.for Maes, 

11. An individual, as possessing only a slight 
degree of a quality: used generally in con- 
tempt. ‘ If 1 had not been a piece of a logi- 
cian. ' Sir F. Sidney . — 12 t A cask or vessel 
of wine. Beau. AFl.-A-piece. See Apiece. 
—0/ a piece, like ; of the same sort, as if 
taken from the same whole; as, they seemed 
all of a piece Often followed by with. 

The poet must he qPa piece -with the spectators to 
gain reputation. Dryden. 

—To give a piece of one’s mind, to state 
bluntly an opinion to one’s face— generally 
uncomplimentary. ‘In a majestic tone (he 
told that officer a piece of his mind. ’ Thack- 
eray. 

Piece (pes), v.t. pret. & pp. pieced; ppr. 
piecing 1. To mend by the addition of a 
piece, to patch; as, to piece a garment. 
‘Here and there pieced with packthread.’ 
Shak.— 2 To enlarge or increase; to add to; 
to complete. ‘ Will piece her opulent throne 
with kingdoms,’ SJiak.—Z. To unite; to join; 
to cement. 

Dr Preston carried it clear at the first, by dividing 
his adversaries ; who, perceiving their error, piecHl 
themselves together in a joint opposition against him. 

Fuller. 

—To piece out, to extend or enlarge by ad- 
dition of a piece or pieces; to make full or 
complete. Shak 

Piece (pSs), v.i. pret. pieced; ppr. piecing. 
To unite oy a coalescence of parts ; to be 
compacted, as parts into a whole. 

It pteced better and followed more close upon the 
bruit of Plantagcnet’s escape. Bacon. 

Pleoe>gX) 0 <lB(p€ 8 'gbdz), n.pl. Goods generally 
sold by the piece, as cottons, shirtings, <S^. 
Pieceless (pisles), a, Not made of pieces; 
consisting of an entire thing. Donne. 

Piecelyt (p6sTi), adv. in pieces; piecemeal. 
Huloet. 

Piece-master (pgs^mas-t^r), n. A middle- 
man coming between an employer and the 
employed. Mayhew. 

Piecemeal (P^s'mel). adv. [Piece, and suffix 
-meal, A. Sax. -mcelum, by parts.] 1. In 
pieces; In fragments. ‘On which it piece- 
meal broke.’ Chapman.— Z By pieces; by 
little and little in succession. * Piecemeal 
they win this acre first, then that.’ Pope. 

Piecemeal (p^s’rodl), a. Single; separate; 
made of parts or pieces. ‘The common 
piecemeal written parts in the playhouse.’ 
Pope. 


Piecemeal (pes'mM), n. A fragment; a 
small niece. ‘ Some iovr piecemeals excepted. ’ 
Rice Vaughan. 

Plecemealedt (pSs'meid), a. Divided into 
small pieces. Cotgrave. 

Plecener (P§a'n6rj, n. One who supplies the 
rolls of wool to the slubber in the woollen 
manufacture. 

Piecer(pe8'6r), n. One that pieces; apatcher; 
a boy or girl employed in a spinning factory 
to join broken threads. 

Piecework (pes'werk), ti Work done and 
I>ald for by the measure of quantity, or by 
previous estimation and agreement. In con- 
tradistinction to work done and paid for by 
the measure of time. 

Pled (pid), a. [ From pie, magpie ] Party- 
coloured; variegated with spots of different 
colours ; spotted. We now apply tlie word 
c'hiefly or wholly to animals which are 
marked with large spots of different colours. 
If the spots are small, we use speckled. 
'J'his distinction was not formerly observed, 
and in some cases %ned is elegantly used to 
express a diversity of colours in small spots. 

‘ Daisies pwd and violets blue. ’ Shak ‘Mea- 
dows trim with daisies pied.’ Milton. 

Pied cattle arc spotted in their tongues. Baron. 

Pledness (pid'nes), n The state of being 
pied; diversity of colours in spots. Shak. 
PledOUChe (pya-dosli). n. [Fr. pid^.ouche, 
from the It peduccio, console, corbel.] In 
arc/i. a bracket pedestal, or socle, serving to 
support a bust, candelabrum, or other or- 
nament. 

Piedpoudre (pya-pb-dr), n. See Piepoudre. 
Piedrolt (pya-drwk), n. [Fr. pied-droit =L. 
pes directus, lit. straight-foot,] In arch, a 
pier or sipiare pillar, partly hid within a 
wall. It differs from a pilaster in having 
neither base nor capital Gwilt. 

Plel (pel), n. A wedge for boring stones. 
Simmonas 

Pieledt (peld), a. [See PEEL.] Bald; bare. 
Pieman (pi'man), n A man who makes and 
sells pies 

Piend (pend), n [Dan. pind, a pin or peg; 
G pinne, the piend of a hammer. J Tlie sharp 
point or edge of a mason’s or other ham- 
mer. Written also Peen and Pane. 
Pie-plant (pl'plant), n A name sometimes 
given to garden rhubarb from its being used 
for pies. 

Piepoudre, Piepowder (pFpou -d6r), n. [Fr. 
2 n€d, foot, and jmidreux, dusty, from pou- 
dre, dust. fSee Powder.] An ancient court 
of record in England, once incident to every 
fair and market, of which the steward of 
him who owned or had the toll was the judge. 
It was instituted to administer justice for 
all commercial Injuries done in that very 
fair or market, and not in any preceding one. 
Piepowdered (pi'pou-d6id), a. [See above.] 
Having dusty feet. [Rare J 
One day two peasants arrived in the Eschenheimer 
Gasse pte-poivdered, having walked many miles from 
the Polish backwoods. li'est. Rev. 

Pier (]^r), 71 [0 Fr. pere, piere, a stone, 

Mod, Fr. pierre, from L. and Gr petra, a 
stone.] 1. In arch, (a) the solid parts be- 
tween openings in a wall, such as the door, 
windows, &c. (5) The square or otherwise 
formed mass or post to which a gate is hung, 
(c) The solid support from which an arch 
springs (d) In mediceval arch, a large pillar 
orsh^t.— Pier arch, an arch springing from 
a pier or pillar. — 2. In eiigin (a) one of the 
supports of the arches of a bridge.— .A 6ttt- 
ment pier, the pier of a bridge next the 
shore. (6) A mole or jetty carried out Into 
the sea, intended to serve as an embank- 
ment to protect vessels from the open sea, 
to form a harbour, &c. (c) A projecting 
quay, wharf, or landing-place. 

Pierage (pSPaj), n. Toll paid for using a 
ier. 

eroe (pfirs), v.t. pret. & pp, pierced; ppr. 
piercing, [Fr. percer, to pierce: origin quite 
uncertmn.] 1. To stab or transfix with a 
pointed instrument ; as, to pierce the body 
with a sword or spear. 

If Percy be alive I’ll pierce him. Shak. 

2. To penetrate; to enter in any manner; 
to force a way into ; as, a column of troops 
pierced the main bc^y of the enemy; a shot 
pierced the ship. 

Steed threatens steed in high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the night’s dull car. Shak. 

8. To affect; to touch; to move deeply. ‘Did 
your letters pierce the queen. ’ Shak.— 
4. To dive or penetrate into, as into a secret 
or purpose. 
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Fiarod (pSrs), v.i pret. pierced ; ppr. pierc- 
ing. 1. To enter, ae a pointed instrument. 
2. TO ^netrate; to force a way into or 
througn anything; as, the shot pierced 
through the side of the ship.— 3. To enter; 
to dive or penetrate, as into a secret. 

She would not pierce further into his meaning than 
himself should declare. Sir P sjney. 

Pierceable (pers'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
ierced. Spemer. 

eroed (pSrstb pp. l. Penetrated; entered 
by force; perforated.- 2. In her. applied to 
any bearing which is perforated, so as to 
show the field under it. 

Plercel (pers'el), n. An instrument for form- 
ing vents in casks; a piercer. 

Piercer (pfirs'^r), n. l An instrument that 
pierces, penetrates, or bores; specifically, 
an instrument used in making eyelets; a 
plercel; a 8tiletto.--2 One that pierces or 
perforates. —3. In entom. that organ of an in- 
sect with which it pierces bodies ; the ovi- 
positor: formerly known as the terebra. 

The hollow instrument terebra, we may Enplibh 
piercer. Ray 

Kerclngly (pers'ing-li), adc. In a piercing 
manner; with penetrating force or effect; 
sharply. 

Piercin^ess (pers'ing-nos), n. The power 
of piercing or penetrating; sharpness; keen- 
ness. 

We contemplate the vast reach and compass of 
our understanding, the prodigious iiuickness and 
pierct7tgness of its thought Derham. 

]ner-|rla>BB (per'glas), n. A mirror or glass 
hanging lietwoeii windows. 

Pierian (pi-e'rl-an). a. Of or belonging to 
the Pierides or Muses. ‘ The Pierian spring ’ 
Pope. 

Pierides (pl-ei’^i-dez), n. pi fL.] A name of 
the nine Muses, who were so called from 
Pieria, near Mount Olympus, where they 
were first worshipped among the Thracians. 
Plerls (pi'Sr-is), n. A genus of diurnal lepi- 
dopterous insects. P. cratmgi is the black- 
veined white or hawthorn butterfly. 
Plerrle.t n. See PKRRIE. Chancer. 

Pier -table (nePta-bl), n. A table placed 
between windows. 

Piet (pVet), n. [A dim. from pie, a magpie 
See PIE.] A magpie Written also Piot and 
Pyot. [Obsolete and Scotch. ] 

Pietism (pi'et-izm), n. The principles or 
practice of the Pietists; extremely strict 
devotion, or affectation of piety. 

Pietist (pFet-ist), n. A designation given 
since the end of the seventeenth century to 
a religious party in Germany who proposed 
to revive declining piety in the Reformed 
Churches, hence, applied to one who makes 
a display of strong religious feelings The 
name of Pietist is the equivalent of Method- 
ist in Britain, being taken in a good sense 
or otherwise according to the sentiments of 
the party using it. 

Pletistlc, PietlBtical (pi-et-ist'ik, pl-et-ist'- 
Ik-al), a. Pertaining to the Pietists, or to 
those who make a display of strong religious 
feeling. 

Fletra-dura (pl-et'ra-dd'ra), n, [It., hard 
stone.] A name given to the finest Floren- 
tine mosaic -work executed in coloured 
stones, as jasper, carnelian, amethyst, <fec., 
representing fruit, birds, <fec., in relief, and 
generally used as a decoration for coffers 
or the panels of cabinets. 

Piety (pi'e-ti), n. [L, pietas, from pius, pious. 
Pity is a different form of the same word.) 

1. Godliness ; holiness ; religion ; devotion ; 
reverence towards and love of God, or vene- 
ration accompanied with love; also, the 
exercise of these affections in obedience to 
his will and devotion to his service. 

Piety is the only proper and adequate relief of de- 
caying man. ychuson 

2. Filial reverence; reverence of parents or 
friends, accompanied with affection and de- 
votion to their honour and happiness. ‘ The 
^ty virhich to my country I was judged to 
nave shewn. ' MUUm. 

(Pope’s) hlial piety excels 

Whatever Grecian story tells. Siuijt. 

—Religion, Devotion, Piety, Sanctity. See 
under RBLiaiOM. 

PlBlometer (pl-e-zom'et-6r), n. [Gr. piezl^ 
to press, and metron, measure.] 1. An in- 
strument for asoertaining the compressibil- 
ity of water, and the degree of such com- 
pressibility under any given weight.— 2. An 
instrument consisting essentially of a verti- 
cal tube inserted into a water-main, to show 
the pressure of the fluid at that point, by 
the height to which it ascends in the tube 
of the gasometer. 


PURero (pife-r5), n. [It., a fife.] A kind of 
oboe or musical pipe used In parts of Italy 
and the Tyrol. 

Plflle (pif'l), [Connections doubtful.] Silly 
or trivial language. 

Fia» (piffX n. [Connections unknown.] 1. A 
swine, especially a young swine, male or 
female. — 2. The flesh of pl^, porlc 

Now pis it 16 a meat, and a meat that is nourishing. 

B. yonsoH. 

8. An oblong mass of unforged iron, lead, or 
other metal. In the process of smelting, 
the principal channel along which the metal 
in a state of fusion runs, when let out of the 
furnace, is called the sow, and the lateral 
channels or moulds are denominated ptfirs; 
whence the iron in this state Is callea pig- 
iron. 

A hackney-coach may chance to spoil a thought, 

And then a nodding beam or of lead, 

God knows, may hurt the very ablest head. Pope. 

—A pig in a poke, a blind bargain ; some- 
thing the quality or value of wlilch is not 
known or seen. — To bring one’s pigs to a 
pretty market, to make a very bad bargain, 
or to manage anything in a very bad way. — 
Pig’s whisper, slang for a low or inaudible 
whisper; also, a short space of time. ‘You’!! 
find yourself in bed in something less than 
a pi/js whisper ’ Dickens. 

Pig (pig), t. or i. 1. To bring forth pigs; to 
bring forth in the manner of pigs. —2. To 
act as pigs; to live or huddle as pigs. 'Pig- 
ging together, heads and points, in the 
same truckle-bed.’ Burke. 

Pig (pig). n. [Contr. from piggin ^which 
see) 1 An earthen vessel ; any article of 
earthenware ; a can for a chimney-top ; a 
potsherd [Hootch. ] 

Pigacla (pi-ga'si-a), n. A 
pointed shoe worn in the 
middle ages, having the 
point made, it is said, like 
a scorpion’s tail. The 
tenn was also applied to 
a pointed sleeve. 

Plg-bed(pig'bed), «. The pjgacia. 
lied or series of moulds 
formed of sand into which iron is run from 
the blast-furnace and cast into pigs. 
Pig-boillng (pig'boil-ing), n The decarbon- 
ization of pig-iron by contact with oxidized 
compounds of iron, whereby carbonic oxide 
is produced lielow the surface of the molten 
metal, and in escaping causes the appear- 
ance of ebullition or ‘boiling.’ Callea also 
Wet-puddling. 

Pigeon (pij'on), n. [Ft. pigeon, Walloon 
pivion. It jriccione, from L. 2 )ipio, pipionis, 
a chirping bird, irompijiio, to peep, to chiiq), 
an imitative verb; comp. E. pipe, fife.] 
1. One of the birds that form the family 
Coluinbidie, sub-order Columbacei, and be- 
long to the genera Columba, Ectopistes, 
Turtur, Ac ; a dove, as the stock-dove, the 
ring-dove, the turtle-dove, and the migra- 
tory or wild pigeon of America. The pi- 
geons are one of the most numerous, the 
most widely distributed, and in some re- 
spects the most interesting families of the 
feathered race. They may be considered 
as among the greatest consumers of the 
fruits of the earth. They are all almost 
exclusively vegetable feeders, and very vo- 
racious. Notwithstanding their numbers, 
their general distribution, and the proverb- 
ial kindness of their dispositions, only one 
species has been domesticated, the tame 
pigeon and all its beautiful varieties de- 
ri^ng their origin, it is believed, from the 



Fan-tail Pigeon {Columba Hvia, var. laticauda). 


rock-pigeon {Columba livia). These varie- 
ties are distinguished by names expressive 
of their several most prominent character- 
istics, such as the carrier-pigeon, fan-tail, 
powter, shaker, tumbler, cropper, rwnt, Ac. 
The Turkish pigeon is another variety. In 
their wild state pigeons live gener^y in 
flocks, and they pair for life. See Passbn- 



GHR-PIGEON, Powter, and also Columbacei. 
2. A simpleton; a gull; a person swindled by 
gamblers: a slang term, opposed to rook. 



Turkish or Mawmet Pigeon {Columba hvia, var. 
furaca). 


Hence, to pluck a pigeon, to strip a green- 
horn of his money —Pigeon English, a con- 
glomeration of English and Portuguese 
words wrapped in a Chinese idiom, used by 
English and American residents in China in 
their intercourse with the native traders. 
The term has been conjectured to be for 
business English. 

Pigeon (pij'on), v.t. To pluck; to fleece; to 
strip of money by the arts of gambling. 
[Slang.] 

Pigeon-berry (plj'on-be-ri), n. The fruit of 
the poean or Virginian poke {Phytolacca 
decandra), used as a remedy for some forms 
of chronic rheumatism. 

Plgeon-breaBted (pij-on-brest'ed), a. Hav- 
ing a breast like a pigeon, caused by the 
curvature of the vertebral column forwards. 

Pigeon - express (plj'on-eks-pres), n. The 
conveyance of intelligence, or the intelli- 
gence conveyed, by means of a carrier- 
pigeon. 

I^eon-bearted (pij'on-hkrt-ed), a. Timid; 
easily frightened. ‘Such pigeon-hearted 
people.' Beau, dc FI. 

I^eon-bole (pij'on-hfil), n. l. One bf the 
holes in a dove-cot where the pigeons go in 
and out.— 2. A little compartment or divi- 
sion in a case for papers. 

Abbe? Sieyb'i has whole nests of pigeon-holes full 
of constitutions already made, ticketed, sorted, and 
numbered. Bui ke. 


8, pi. An old English game. In whicli balls 
were rolled through little cavities or arches. 
Threepence I lost at ninepins; but I got 
Six tokens towards that at pigeon-holes. Brotne. 

Pigeon-house (pij'on-hous), n. A dove-cot. 
Plgeon-livered (pij'on-liv-6rd), a. Mild in 
temper; soft; gentle; pigeon-hearted. 

1 am pigt on ■ liver' d, and lack gall 
To make oppression better. Shah. 


Pigeon-pea ^ij'on-pe), n. See Anqola-pka. 

Pigeonry (pij’on-ri),«. A place for keeping 
pigeons; a dove-cot. 

I^eon-toed (pij'on-tdd), a. Having the 
toes tunied in. 

Pigeon -wood (pij'on-wud), n. Same as 
Zebra-wood. 

Pig-eyed (pig^d), a. Having small sunken 
eyes; having eyes like those of swine. 

Piggery (pig'6r-l), n. A place with sties 
ana otner accompaniments allotted to pigs. 

FlggeBni6,t n. See PiGSNIE. Chaucer. 

Plggln (pig'ln), n. [Gael, piaean, Ir. ^dgin, 
an earthen pitcher.] A small wooden vessel 
with an erect handle. ‘Wooden piggins.’ 
Lamb 



like a pig ; having a large, ill-shaped head. 
2. Stupidly obstinate. 

You should be some dull tradesman by your pig- 
headed sconce now. B yonson. 


Plg-headedness (pig-hed'ed-nes), n. The 
quality of being pig-headed, or of being ob- 
stinately stupid. De Quincey. 

Fight t (pit), pret. and pp. [From pitch, 

0. E. piccne, a softened form of pick, pike.] 

1. Pitched. ‘ Your vile abominable tents, 
thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian 
plains.' Shak.—2. Fixed; determined. 

When I dissuaded him from his intent. 

And found liim ptghl to do it, Shah. 


Plghtle (pi'ti), n. Same as Picle. 

Pig-iron (pig1-6m), n. Iron in pigs, as it 
comes from the blast-furnace. See PiG. 
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Pig-lead (pig'led), n. Lead in pigs, as when 
first extracted irom the ore. See Pig. 
Plgxnean (pjg-m6'anX a. Same as Pygmean. 
Pigment (pig'ment). n. [L, pigiruntum, 
from the stein ot pingo, to paint.] 1. Paint; 
any substance used by painters, dyers, &c., 
to impart colours to bodies —2. In physiol. 
the colouring matter found in animal and 
plant bodies, such as the mucous secretion 
which covers the iris of the eye, and gives 
it its various colours. —3. Highly spiced 
wine sweetened with honey; plment. Sir 
W. Scott. 

Pigmentary, Pigmental (pig'men-ta*ri, 
pig-ment'al), a. Pertaining to pigments; 
furnished with pigments. 

Pigmentation (pig-men-ta'shon), n. Colora- 
tion of tissues; coloration of hair and eyes. 
Pigment>oell (pi^ment-sel), n. In physiol. 
a small cell containing colouring matter, as 
in the choroid coat of the eye, the skin of 
the toad, cuttle-fish, &c. 

Pigmentous (pig-ment'us), a. Pigmentary 
Dunglison. 

Pigmy (pig'mi), 71. and a. See PVGMY. 
Pigneratet (pig'n6r-at), f [L. pigiiero, 
^fieror. See Pignoration ] 1. To pawn; 
to pledge ; to mortgage. — 2. To t^e in 
pawn, as a pawnbroker. Blourit. 

Pignon (pen'yon), 7i. [Fr. pignon, from L. 
^nus, the pine ] An edible seed of the cones 
of certain pine-trees. 

Pignoration (pig-n6r-a'shon), n. [L pia- 
noratio, pi<jne7'atio, a pledging, pvjnero, to 
pledge, from pignus, pvjiioris or pigneris, a 
pledge.] 1. The act of pledging or pawning. 
2. In the civil law, the taking of cattle doing 
damage, as security, till satisfaction is made. 
Pignorative (pig'n6r-at-iv), a. Pledging; 
pawning. Bouvicr [Rare.] 

Pignus (pig'nus), n. [L.] In law, a pledge 
or security for a debt or demand. 

Pignut (pig'nut), n. 1 The root of a plant, 
Bunium jlexuosuin. See Earth-NUT. 

I with my long nails will dig thee pignuts. Shak 

2. A North American tree, the broom hick- 
ory {Cary a porci na), and its fniit. 

PigOtite (pig'ot-it), 71. [After the Rev. Mr 
Ptgot.] A brownish -yellow mineral con- 
taining alumina and organic matter, found 
incrusting certain caves. It is formed by 
the decomposing organic matter of the vege- 
tation above being conveyed in solution in 
water into the cracks and fissures of the 
cavern, where it comes in contact with the 
alumina of the rocks. It is found in granite 
caverns in Cornwall, and in serpentine cav- 
erns near Portsoy in Banffshire. 

Plg-pen (pig'pen), 71. A pen for pigs; a 
pigsty. 

Pig-sklU (pig'skin), 11. 1. The skin of a pig, 
especially when prepared for saddlery, bind- 
ing, or other purposes. —2 A saddle. 

He was my governor, and no better master ever 
sat in pie-sktit Dickens. 

Plgsnie,t Plgsnyet (pigz'ni), n. [That is, 
pig's eye; iiye is for eye, O E. ye, as iiegg for 
egg.] 1, A word of endearment to a girl. 

Miss, mine own ptpsnie, thou shall have news of 
Danictas Sir P. Sidney. 

2. The eye of a woman. Hudibras Written 
also Piggesnie. 

Pigsty (pig's ti), n. A sty or pen for pigs. 
Pigtail (pig'tal), n. 1. The tail of a pig.- 
2. A queue or cue; the hair of the head tied 
in the form of a pig’s tall. 

Should we be so apt as we are now to compassion- 
ate the misfortunes, and to forgive the inconsistency 
of Charles I , if his pictures had portrayed him in a 
bob-wig and a pig-tail t Lord Lytton. 

8. Tobacco twisted into a long rope or cord. 
'The tobacco he usually cheweth called 
‘aiV Swift. 

freed (pigVed), n. Same as Goosefoot. 


the name Is doubtful; comp, W. pigoden, a 
field-mouse.] A fairy; hence, a colloquial 
term for an^hing very small. Jeffrey. Also 
used adjectively. 

Pika (pm), n. The calling-hare (Lagomys), 
an animal nearly allied to the hares, and 
forming the famUy Lagomydie. It is found 
in Russia, Siberia, and North America, and 
Is remarkable for the manner in which it | 
stores up its winter provision, and also for 
its voice, the tone of which so much resem- 
bles that of a quail as to be often mistaken 
for it. 

Pike (pik), n. [Yr. pique, a pike; closely 
allied to peck. See l^OK.] 1. A mili- 
tary weapon, consisting of a long wooden 


shaft or staff with a fiat steel head pointed. 
It was used among infantry soldiers from 
the reign of Edward IV. to that of George II. , 
when it was superseded by the bayonet. See 
Spontoon. — 2. A central spike sometimes 
used in targets, to which it was afiixed by 
means of a screw. Shak. —3. t A fork used in 
husbandry; a pitchfork. 

A rake to rake up the fitches that he, 

A pike for to pike them up handsome to dric. 

Tnsser. 

4. A large cock of hay. [Provincial Englisli.] 

5. A pointed peak, hill, or mountain sum- 
mit : generally used along with some par- 
ticular designation, as Langdale Pikes, High 
Pike ‘That tall piAre.’ Wordswoi'th. [North 
of England.] — tf In tummg, a point or cen- 
tre on which to fasten anything to be turned. 

Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with rasping, 
they pitch between tlie pikes yos Moxon. 

7. A spike; the pointed end of any tiling. 

It was ordained in the Parliament of Westminster, 
anno 146 ‘that no man weare shoes or hoot.s 
having/i^fj passim^ two inches in length ' Bryant 

8. In ich a fish of the genus Esox, belonging 
to tlie malaeopterygious abdominal fishes, 
so named from its long shape or from tlie 
form of its snout It is a fresh-water fish, 
living in deep water, and very voracious, 
but becomes palatable food. The common 
pike {Esox Indus) abounds in most of the 
lakes of Europe ‘ The gdke, the tyrant of 
the flood.’ Pope —Sea pike, a name given 
to the garfish. Bony pike. See Lepidostkus. 



Common Pike (Esox lucius). 


9. A contraction of Timipike; a toll-bar. 
See Turnpike 

Pike (pik), v t To pick ; to make bare ; to 
pilfer; to cull; to select [Scotch.] 

Pike.t vt. [See pick, Pitch, Pike, n] 
1 . To pitch —2 To pick, an a hawk does his 
feathers -3 To steal — 4 To peep. Chaucer 

Piked (pikt), a. Furnished witli a pike; 
ending in a point; acuminated 

Their shoes and pattens arc snouted and piked 
more than a finger long. Camden 

Pike-devant (pik-de-vant'), n, fO E pike, 
peak, Fr pique, and deimit, before.] A 
beard cut to a sharp point in the middle, so 
as to form a peak or pike below the chin. 
This fashion is seen in most of the portraits 
of Charles I. 

And here I vow by my concealed beard, if ever it 
chance to be discovered to the world, that it inay 
make a pike~de 7 >ant, I will have it so sharp pointed 
that It shall stab Motto like a poynado. Ly/y. 

Pike- Beaded (pik'hed-ed), a. Having a 
sharp-pointed head. 

Plkeiet, PlkeHn (pik'let, piklin), 71. A light 
cake or rauflin. 


He crumjilcd up his broad face like a half-toasted 
pikelet Anna Se 7 L'ard. 

Plkeman (pik'man), n. 

1. A soldier aimed with a 
pike.- -2 A miner work- 
ing with a pike or crow- 
bar. Di»raeli.—Z. Tum- 
pikeraan. ‘ The cheery 
toot of the guard’s horn, 
to warn some drowsy 
pikemmi or the ostler at 
the next change.’ T. 

Hughes. 

Plkerel,t n. A young 
pike. Chaucer. 

Pike-Stair (pik'staf), n. 

1. The staff or shaft of a 
pike. —2. A long staff with 
a sharp pike in the lower 
end of it, carried in the 
hand as a support in frosty 
weather. ‘ As plain as a 
pike-staff. ’ Tatter. 
nlai^et (pll'aj), n. Same 
as Pelage. Bacon. 

Pilaster ( pi-las 't6r), n, 

[Fr. pilastre, It. pilastro, 
from L.pila. a pile, whence 
piUar.] A debased pillar; 
a square pillar projecting 
from a pier, or from a wall, to the extent of 
from one-quarter to one-third of Its breadth. 



Pilaster. 


Pilasters originated in the Grecian antis. 
In Roman architecture they were sometimes 
tapered like columns, and finished with 
capitals modelled after the order with which 
they were used. 

Filastered (pi-laa't6rd), a. Furnished with 
pilasters. 

l^U, Pilaw (pi'lft), n. A pillau. ‘ Curries, 
and pipes.' Thackeray. SeePiLLAU. 
nlch (pilch), 71. [A. Sax. pylea, pylece, a 
furred garment, from L L. pellicea. See PK- 
LLSSE 1 1. 1 A coat or cloaK of skins or fur. 
Pla7ich(i. 

ril beat five pounds out of his leather /j/r/t. 

Dekker. 

2. A flannel cloth for an infant. 

Pilchard (pil'shtlrd), n. [Probably a Cornish 



Pilchard (Clupea ptlchardus) 


word; comp Ir pilseir, a pilchard; W. pit- 
cod, a minnow ] A llsh of the family Clu- 
peidKj {Clupea pilchardus, or Alausa pU- 
chardus), resembling the herring, but thicker 
and rounder, the nose is shorter and turns 
up; the under jaw is shorter, the back more 
elevated, and the belly less sharp. These 
fishes appear on the Cornish coast in Eng- 
land about tlie middle of July in immense 
numliers, and furnish a considerable article 
of commerce. ‘ Fools are as like husbands 

pilchards are to herrings.' Shak. 
Pilche,t 71 [See PILCH.] A garment of skins, 
usually furred, a pilch. Chaucer. 

Pilchert (pilch'tu;), 71. 1 . A pilch. Hanmer. 

2 A pilchard. Milton —'H A scabbard, 

n'lll you pluck your sword out of tins pitcher by 

the cars Shak. 

Pilcrow t (pil'kro), 7\. [A somewhat remark- 
able conujition of paragraph.] In printing, 
a paragraph mark, thus 1. 

Pile (pil), n. [Partly from Fr pile, a heap, a 
pier, a pyramid, a voltaic pile, from L. pila, 
a pior or mole of stone, a pillar, partly also 
from A Sax. pU, a stake, L. pilwn, javelin.] 
1. A heap; a mass or collection of things in 
an elevated form; as, apilc of stones; a pile 
of bricks ; a pile of wood or timber ; a pile 
of ruins. 

Wh.1t piles of wealth hath he accumulated 

To Ills own portion. .^hak, 

—To 7nakc 07i€’8 jnle, to make one’s fortune. 
[American.] - 2. A regularly formed mass, 
as a heap of shot or shell piled up by hori- 
zontal courses in a pyramidal, wedge-like, 
or other forms; a collection of combustibles 
arranged for burning a dead body. 

Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the pile 
for fire great. Ezek, xxiv. 9, 

3 In iro7i-working, same as Faggot, 2.— 

4 A large building or mass of builmngs; an 
edifice; as, a noble a venerable pile. 

The Gorec, a vast pile of warehouses close to one 
of the docks, was burned to the ground. 

De Qutncey. 

6. In elect a series of plates of two dissimilar 
metals, such as copper and zinc, laid one 
above the other alternately, with cloth or 
paper placed between each pair, moistened 
with an acid solution, for producing a cur- 
rent of electricity. (See VOLTAio and GAL- 
VANISM.) The term is sometimes used as 
synonymouB with battery, for any form of 
apparatus designed to produce a current of 
dynamic electricity. (See Galvanic. ) The 
word is also applied to an apparatus for de- 
tecting slight changes of temperature. See 
Thermo-pile. —6 In arch, and engi7i. piles 
are beams, generally of timber, pointed at 
the end, driven into the soil for the support 
of some superstructure or to form part of a 
wall, as of a coffer-dam or quay. For per- 
manent works piles are driven in loose or 
uncertain strata in rows, leaving a space a 
few feet in width between them, and upon 
the heads of the piles the foundations of 
the superstructure are erected. In tempo- 
rary constructions they are driven close to- 
gether in single or double rows, so as to 
inclose a space of water and form a coffer- 
dam, from which the water is subsequently 
pumped out, and thus a dry space is ob- 
tained for laying the foundation of piers, 
&c., in bridges and other similar works. 
Iron piles are used for wharf walls and other 
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purposes; they are hollow or tabular within, 
and are oast in various forms. 

The foundation of the church of Haarlem is sup- 
ported by wooden /»Vex, as the houses in Amsterdam 
are. Locke. 

—Pneumatic pile, one driven by atmo- 
spheric pressure when the air is exhausted 
from within it. —Screw pile, one with a screw 
at the lower end, and sunk by rotation 
aided by pressure if necessary. See Sheet- 
pile. —7. In her. one of the lesser ordin- 
aries, triangular in form, and issuing from 
the chief with the point downwards. When 
bomo plain it should ciuitain one- third of the 
chief in breadth, and if charged, two-thirds. 
—Per pile, a term used when the escutcheon 
is divided by lines in the fonn of the pile. 
Pile (pil), v.t pret. & pp. piled; ppr. piling. 
1, To lay or throw into a heap ; to collect 
many things into a mass ; to heap up ; as, 
to pile wood or stones ‘Or pde ten hills on 
the Tarpeian rock. ’ Shak —l. To bring into 
an aggregate; to accumulate; as, to pile 
quotations or comments. 

Life on life 

Were all too little. Tennyson. 

8. To drive piles into; to furnish, strengthen, 
or support with piles.— 7’o pile arms, in 
military tactics, to place three muskets in 
such a relative position that the butts shall 
remain firm upon the ground, and the muzzles 
be close together in an oblique direction.— 
To pile barley, to break off the awns of 
threshed barley. 

Pile (pil), n. [Fr.; origin unknown.] One 
side of a coin ; originally, a punch or pun- 
cheon used in stamping figures on coins, 
and containing the figures to be impressed 
Hence the arms, or reverse, side of a coin 
is called the pile, as distinguished from the 
obverse, which formerly bore a cross in the 
place of the head. Hence the game of cross 
and pile. See under Ciioss. 

Pile t ( pil ), n. [ I), pijl, Han. pil, piil, Sw. 
pil, G. pfeil, an arrow, from L. pilum, a 
Javelin. ] The head of an arrow ; an arrow 
with a square head, used in a cross-bow ; a 
small javelin. 

When, on his hairc-pluined helmet's crest, the dart 
first smote, then r.iii 

Into his forehead, and there stucke the steele ptU, 
making way 

Quite through his skull Chapman. 

Pile (piL), n. [O.Fr. peU, from L. pilm, 
hair.] l.t A hair: a fibre of wool, cotton, 
and the like. —2 The nap, the fine hairy or 
woolly surface of cloth; also, the shag or 
hair on the skins of animals ‘ Velvet soft, 
or plush with shaggy pile' Cowper. 
Pileate, PUeated (pi'le-at, pi'le-at-ed), a. 
[L. pileus, a cap. ] 1, Having the form of a cap 
or cover for the head ‘ A pileated echinus 

taken up with different snells of several 
kinds. ' Woodioard —2. In hot. liaving a cap or 
lid like the cap of a mushroom. 

Pile-cap (pil'kap), n. In hydraulic engin. 
a beam connecting the lieaas of piles. 
Pile-carpet (pil-kar'pet), n. A carpet in 
which the looped weft is cut so as to form 
a pile or downy surface. 

Pile-clamp (pil'klamp), n. In surg. an in- 
strument tor removing hemorrhoids. 
FQe-drlver (pirdriv-6r), n. 1. A workman 



whose occupation is to drive piles.— 2. A 
machine or contrivance worked by steam for 


driving in piles. A common form shown in the 
out consists of a large ram or block of iron, 
which slides between two guide-^sts. Being 
drawn up to the top, and then let fall from 
a considerable heignt.it comes down on the 
head of the pile with a violent blow. It 
may be worked by men or horaes, or a steam- 
engine. The most improved pile-driver is 
one in which the iron block is raised by 
means of a steam-hoist and automatically 
detached on reaching the top. 

FUe-dwelUng (pil'dwel-ing), n. A dwelling 
built on piles; a lake or lacustrine dwelling. 
See under Lacustrine. 

FUe-engiue (pil'en-Jin), 7i. An engine for 
driving down piles. See Pile-driver. 

Pile-hoop (pfl'hdp), n. An iron band put 
round the head of a timber pile to prevent 
splitting. 

Plleiform (pili-fomH, a. [L. pileus, a cap, 
and forma, shape.] Resembling a cap; pile- 
ated. 

PUementt (pil'ment), n. An accumulation. 
Bp Hall. 

Pllentum (pi-len'tum), n. [L.] An easy kind 
of chariot used by the Roman ladies at games 
and religious processions. 

PUeopsU (pMe-op'sis), n. [L. pileus, a cap, 
and Gr. apsis, appearance.] A genus of mol- 
luscs, the shell of which is irregular, conical, 
with the apex more or less inclined, or 



Pileopsts unx’^arica (Foolscap Limpet). 

spiral, and directed backwards. The cavity 
is deep, offering an impression in form of a 
horse-shoe, open anteriorly. The P. unga- 
rica, or foolscap limpet, is abundant on our 
own coasts. 

Pileorhlza (pire-6-ri"za), n. fL. pileus, a 
cap, and Gr. rhiza, a root. ] In hot. a cap or 
hood found at the end of some roots, and 
distinct from the spongiole, 

Pileous (pile-us), a [From L. pilus, hair.] 
Pertaining to the hair ; covered by or con- 
sisting of hair; pilose. 

Pile-plank (pil'plangk), n. One of a number 
of planks, about 9 inches broad and from 2 
to 4 inches thick, sharpened at their lower 
end, and driven with their edges close to- 
gether into the ground in hydraulic works, 
as to make a coffer-dam 

PUer (pn'6r), n One who piles or forms a 
heap. 

Filer, t n [Fr. pilicr.] A pillar; a column. 
Chaucer 

Piles (pilz), n pi. [L. pila, a ball. ] A disease 
originating in the morbid dilatation of the 
veins of the lower part of the rectum, and 
upon the verge of the anus, and frequently 
caused by costiveness and Irregularity of 
alvine evacuations. The veins of the part 
affected become turgid and varicose, often 
forming bleeding or ulcerated enlargements 
and tumours; hemorrhoids 

Pile-Blioe (piPsho), n. The iron point of a 
pile. 

I^e-towert (pil'tou-6r), n. Same as Peel- 
tower. 

FilstUB (pi-le'tus), n. [From L. pilum, a 
javelin.] An arrow used in the middle 
ages, having a knob upon the shaft, near 
the head, to prevent its penetrating too 
deeply. 

Pileus (pl'le-us), n. [L., from pilus, a hair.] 
1. Among the Romans, a skull-cap of felt ; 
a hat —2. In hot. the cap or top of a mush- 
room, supported by the stalk. 

Pile-warp (pU'w^rp), n. See Nap- warp. 

Pilework (pil'w6rk), n. A term applied to 
lacustrine dwellings. ‘ The age of the Swiss 
pUeworks.’ Sir J. Lubbock. 

rile-worm (pIPw6rm), n. A worm found in 
piles or imbedded stEkkes. 

I^ewom (pil'wom), a. Having the pile or 
nap worn off; threadbare. •Your pilewom 
coat.’ Massinger. 

Pilewort (pll'wdrt), n. A British plant, Fi- 
caria vema. See Ficaria. 

Pilfer (pil'ttr), v.i. [O.Fr. pelfrer, to plun- 
der, pelfre, goods, spoil, booty; comp, pelf, 
(which see).] To steal in small quan- 
tities; to practise petty theft. ‘ A pUfervng 
hand,' Dryden. 


Pilfer (pll'fer), v.t. To steal or gain by petty 
theft; to mch. 

He would not pilfer the victory, and the defeat 
was easy. Bacon. 

PUfbrer (pirwr-er), n. One who pilfers or 
practises petty theft. 

To glory some advance a lying claim. 

Thieves of renown, and pilferers of fame. 

Pilferingly (pil'f6r-ing-ll), adv. In a piller- 
Irig manner; with petty theft; ftlchingly. 
Piliery (pirf6r-l), n. The act of pilfering; 
petty tlieft. ‘A piece of pilfery. Sir R. 
L’Estrange. 

PilgarllOKt (pirgHr-lik), n. [According to 
Wedgwood, ‘one yitio peels garlick tor ometa 
to eat; one who is made to endure hard- 
ships while others are enjoying themselves,’ 
According to a writer in Notes and Queries 

f :arllc was a specific for leprosy, and as the 
epers had to pil or peel their own garlic, 
the word pilgarlick became a synonym for 
a leper. As leprosy denudes the head of 
hair, it is easy to see how a leper would 
come to be called a pilled garlic, and hence 
how the word came to have its two senses, 
first of a bald, and then of a shunned person. ] 
One who has lost his hair by disease; a poor 
forsaken wretch. 

Pilgrim (pil'grim), n. [Direct from the L. 
G. or Scand. ; D. pelgrini, Dan. pilegrim^ 
Sw. pelegrim, Icel. pilagHmr, same word 
as Fr. pelerin, It, pellegrino, all from L. 
peregrinus, a wanderer, a traveller in foreign 
parts, a foreigner— per, through, and ager, 
land ] 1. A wanderer; a traveller; particu- 
larly, one that travels to a distance from 
his own country to visit a holy place, or to 
pay his devotion to the remains of dead 
saints. 

Like pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend ; 

The world’b an inn, and death the Journey’s end. 

Dryden. 

2. In Scrip, one who has only a temporary 
residence on earth ; one who lives In the 
world, but is not of the world. Heb. xi. 18. 
Pilgrim (pirgrim), a. Relating to pilgrims; 
travelling. 

Till morning fair 

Came forth, with ptlgrtm steps, in amice gray. 

Aiillon. 

Pilgrim (pil'grim), v. i. To wander or ramble. 
[Rare.] 

The ambulo hath no certam home or diet, but/*A 
grtrns up and down everywhere, feeding vmon cdl 
sorts of plants Grevj. 

A Temple and Seminary and Prophetic Mount, 
whereto all kindreds of the Earth will pt/grim. 

Carlyle. 

Pilgrimage (pirgrlm-aj), n. l. A journey 
undertaken by a pilgrim ; a long journey, 
particularly a journey to some place deemed 
sacred and venerable for a devotional pur- 
pose. 

Mowbray and myself are like two men 

That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. Shak, 

2. In Scrip, the journey of human life. Gen. 
xlvii 9.-8. A time irksomely spent. 

In prison thou hast spent a pilgrimage, 

And, like a hermit, overpast thy days. Shak. 

Pilgrimize (pirgrim-lz), v.i. pret. & pp. pU- 
grimized; ppr. pUgrimizing. To wander 
about as a pilgrim. B. Jonson. 

PUi (pi'll), 7t. pi. [L. yUus, a hair.] In hot. 
fine slender bodies, like hair, covering some 
plants. 

PUidium (pi-lid'i-um), w. pi Pilidia (pMid'- 
i-a). [L. pileus 
[which see), and 
Gr. eidos, re- 
semblance.] In 
hot. the orbicu- 
larhemispheri- 
cal shield of li- 
chens, the out- 
side of which 
changes to 
powder, as in 
Calycium. 

Pilidia of Lichen. PiUierOUB (pi- 

lif'6r-U8),<i. [L. 

pilus, hair, and fero, I bear.] Bearing or 
producing hairs, as a leaf, 
filiform (pil'i-form), a. [L pilus, a hair, 
and farina, shape.] Formed like or resem- 
bling down or hairs. „ , , 

PUigerous (Pi-Ilj'6r-U8), a. [L. pilus, hair, 
and gero, to bear] Bearing hair; covered 
with hair. , ^ 

Pillng-lroxi(pn'lng-I-6m).n. An instrument 
for breaking off the awns of barley. 

Pill (pil). n. [An abbrev. of L. pilula, a dim. 
of p^, a ball. ] 1. A little ball or small round 
of some medicinal substance or sub- 
stances to be swallowed whole. — 2. Some- 
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fhhig unpleaBant that has to be metaphori- 
cally swallowed or accepted. 

PUl (pil), v.t. To dose with pills; to form 
into pills. 

(pil), V t. [Fr. pUler, to pillage, from 
L pUo, to plunder. See PKBL,] 1. To rob; 
to plunder. See Pebl. 

The commons hath he fill’d with {grievous taxes. 

Shafc. 

2. To peel; to strip bare. 

Commons are always hare, filled, and shorn, as 
the sheep that feed upon them. South. 

Pint (pil), V i. 1. To be peeled ; to come off 
in flakes. - -2 To rob. See Pebl. 

PillalTe (pil'af), n. Same as PUlau. 

Pillage (pil'aj), n. [Ft. pillage, from piller, 
to rob. See Pill, r.t.] 1. Plunder; spoil; 
that which is taken from another by open 
force, particularly and chiefly from enemies 
in war. ‘ Which pillage they with merry 
march bring home.' Shak.—2. The act of 
plundering. ‘ Pillage and robbery ’ Shak. 
Syn. Plunder, rapine, spoil, depredation. 
Pillage (pil'aj), v.t. pret. pp. pillaged; 
ppr. pillaging To sti’ip of money or goods 
by open violence; to plunder; to spoil; as, 
troops pUlage the camp or towns of an 
enemy. It differs from stealing, as it im- 
plies open violence, and from ropery which 
may be committed by one individual on an- 
other, whereas pillaging is usually the act 
of bands or numbers 

Pillager (piraj-6r), n. One that pillages or 
plunders % open violence; a plunderer. 
Jove's seed, the pillager, 

Stood close before, and slacfct the force the arrow 
did confer. Chapman. 

Pillar (pil'6r), n. [Fr. pilier, a pillar, from 
L. pila, a column. See Pile ] 1. A column; 
a columnar mass; by architects often dis- 
tinguished from column, inasmuch as its sec- 
tion may be of any shape, and the whole 
mass not subject to the rules of classic archi- 
tecture. A pillar may be used as a support 
or for ornament, or as a monument or me- 
morial. 

And Jacob set a pillar upon her grave 

Gen. XXXV ao. 

2. A supjwrter; one who sustains or up- 
holds. 

With grave 

Aspect he rose, and In his rising seemed 
A pillar of state. Milton. 

3 Something resembling a pillar in appear- 
ance. 

And the Lord went before them by day in a pillar 
of cloud to lead them the way; and ^ night in a 
ftUar of fire to give them light. Ex xiii. 21 


4. A portable ornamental column formerly 
carried l>efore a cardinal as emblematic of 
his support to the church. —5. In the 
manege, the centre of the volta, ring, or 
manege ground around which a horse turns. 
There are also pillars on the circumference 
or side, placed at certain distances by two 
and two.— fl. In conch, same as Columella. 
—Pillar saint. See Stylite 

Pillar-box ( pllT^r-boks ), n A public re- 
ceptacle in the form of a short pillar for 
letters that are to be sent by post. 

PUlar-doUar (pin6r-dol-16r), n. A Spanish 
silver coin having two columns supporting 
the royal arms on the obverse. Simmonds 

Pillar^ (pin6rd), a. 1. Having pillars; sup- 
ported by pillars.— 2. Having the form of a 
pillar. ‘ The pillar'd flame, ’ Thomson. 

HUaret (pir^r-et), n. A little pillar. ‘A 
cross floor . . . supported with piUarcU.’ 
Puller. 

PillarlSt (pinsr-ist), n. A stylite (which 
see). 

PUlaiL Pillaw (pil-lftO, n. [Per and Turk.] 
An oriental dish consisting of rice cooked 
with fat, butter, or meat. Spelled also 
Pilau, Pilaw, Pillaffe. 

PiU-bMtle (pirbe-tl), n. See Byrrhid,®. 

PUl-bOX (pirboks), n. A box for holding 
pills. 

Rile, t v.t. See Pill. Chaucer. 

PUlecLt pp. Bald. Chaucer. 

PUl^-garlic t (pild'gAr-lik), n. Same as Pil- 
garlic. 

AUerf (pir^r), n. One that pills or plun- 
ders. 

FUleryf (pil'6r-l), n. Plunder; pillage; ra- 
pine. 

And then concussion, rapine, filleries. 

Their catalogue of accusations fill. Daniel. 


PUlag (pllTfiz), n. The name given In Corn- 
wall to a species oi naked barley raised 
there. 

FQlion (pilTi-on), n. [Probably directly from 
the Celtic; comp. VJ.pUyn, Ir. Gael. 
pilXeam, Manx poUcm, a pillion, a pack- 


saddle. the root being probably that of L. 
pilus, hair (whence pUe, of cloth). Comp. 
pUlmjD.] 1. A cushion for a woman to ride 
on behind a person on horseback. 

Why can’t you ride your hobby-horse without de- 
siring to place me on a pillion behind you? 

Sheridan . 

2. A pad; a low saddle,— 3. The pad of a 
saddle that rests on the horse’s back.— 
4. The head-dress of a priest.— 6. In miri- 
eral the tin that remains in the slags after 
it is first melted. 

PUlOrize (pilTor-iz), v.t. To set in a pillory. 

Wood. 

Pillory (pilTo-ri), n. [Fr. pUori, a pillory, 
Pr etqntlori, L.L. pilorium, spilvrium, a 
pillory; origin uncertain. Wedgwood de- 
rives it from L. specularium, from specula, 
a look-out. a high place for observation, 
connecting it with Cat. espitUera, a loop- 
hole, a peep-hole; from L speculum, a look- 
ing-glass,] A frame of wood erected on a 
post or pole, with movable boards resem- 



Pillory 


bling those in the stocks, and holes through 
which were put the head and hands of an 
offender, by way of punishment In this 
manner persons were fonnerly exposed to 
public view, and generally to public insult. 
It was a common punishment In Britain 
appointed for forestallers, users of deceitful 
weights, those guilty of penury, forgery, 
libel, seditious writings, «fec. It was abol- 
ished in 1837. 

The jeers, of a theatre, the pillory, and the whip- 
ping-post, are very near akin. Watts. 

PlHory. (■pil'lo-ri), v.t pret & pp pilloried; 

{ )pr. pillorying. 1. To punish with the pll- 
ory ‘Hungering for Puritans to pillory ’ 
Macaulay. Hence— 2. Fig. to expose to ri- 
dicule, contempt, abuse, and the like. 
‘Franchises . . . which have sometimes 
been pilloried with scoffing or irregular 
names.' Gladstone. 

PUlour,! n. [Fr. pilleur, robber.] A plun- 
derer. Chaucer. 

Pillow (pinO), n. [O.E. pilwe, pulwe, A. Sax. 
pyle; probably like D. peluwe, a pillow, 
from L. pulmnus, a cushion.] 1. A long 
cushion to support the head of a person 
when reposing, filled with feathers, down, 
or other soft material. 

Weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Skak. 

2. Naut. the block on which the inner end 
of a bowsprit is supported. —3. A brass bear- 
ing for the journal of a shaft, carried by a 
plumber-block.— 4. A kind of plain fustian. 
—The pillow of a plough is a cross piece of 
wood which serves to raise or lower the 
beam. 

Pillow (pil'16), v.t. To rest or lay on for sup- 
port. 

They lay down to rest, with their corselets braced, 
Pillowed on buckler cold and hard. Sir W. Scott, 

PlUoW’bear, Pillow- Wer (piiia-ber), n. 
Same as Pillow-case. ‘ His wroiwht night- 
cap and lawn piliow-bear.' Bp. Sail. 
pulow-blook (piri6-blok), n. Same as 
Plumher-blook (which see). 

Pillow-case (m^fl-k&s), n. The mo'vable 
sack or case which is drawn over a pillow. 

When you put a clean pillow-cast on your lady’s 
pillow, fasten It welt with pins. Swift. 


Pillowed (I>ill6d),p. and a. 1. Provided with 
a pillow or pillows.— 2. In arch, a term ap- 
plied to a rounded frieze. Called also jPto- 
vinaled. 

Pillow-laoe (pllld-lM), ». Hand-made lace 
worked on a small pillow or cushion. 
Pillow-Blip (pilT6-slip), n. An outer cover- 
ing or case of linen or calico for a pillow. 
Pillowy (pHT6-il, a. Like a pillow ; soft 
I ‘The jwiotvy silkinesa' Keats. 

Pill-pate t (pil'pftt), n. A shaven head; 
hence, a friar or monk. 

Pill-tile (pil'tll), n. A corrugated metal 
plate usea by druggists for rolling pills on 
so as to divitle them accurately. The roller 
has semicircular corrugations correspond- 
ing to those of the plate. 

Pillworm (pirw6rml, n The popular name 
of the millipede, which can roll itself into 
a ball. 

Plllwort (pil'wert), n An evergreen, trail- 
ing cryptogamic plant of tlie genus Pilula- 
ria Called also Pepper-grass. See PlLU- 
LARIA. 

Pilnlewlnkfl (pil'ni-wingks), n. See Pinny- 
winkles 

Pilose (pil'ds), a. [L. pilosvs, from pilus, 
hair.] Covered with, abounding in, or full 
of hairs; hairy. 

The heat-retaining property of the pilose covering 
is mainly due to the amount of air it is able to retain. 

Otveu. 

PUosity (pl-los'i-ti), n. Hairiness Bacon. 
Pilot (pi'lotb n. [Perhaps from 0 D. pijloot, 
a pilot, said to he from peilen, to sound 
the depth, and loot, the sounding-lead; but 
the word seems lather to be a Romance 
word: Fr. pilote, Sp. and Pg piloto. It piloto. 
pUota, the origin of which is not clear.] 

1, One of a ship’s crew or company having 
the charge of the helm and the ship’s route; 
a steersman ‘ To take the pilot's rudder In 
his hand ’ Dryden 

HJi bark is stoutly timber’d and liis pilot 
Of very expert .ind approved allowance Shak. 

2. Now more usually, a person qualified 
and appointed by proper authority to con- 
duct ships into and out of particular har- 
boure, or along certain coasts, channels, 
&c , at a certain fixed rate, depending on 
the draught of water and distance. The 
pilot has the charge of the vessel while in 
pilot's water, and the captain or master ne- 
glects or opposes the pilot’s advice on his 
own responsibility. Pilots are established 
in various parts of tlie country by ancient 
charters of incorporation, or by particular 
statute. — 3 A guide ; a director of the 
course of another person; one who has the 
conduct of any affair requiring skill and 
vigilance.— 4. The cow-catcher of a locomo- 
tive. [United States ] — Pilot's fairway, any 
channel in which a pilot must be employed, 
— Pilot's water, any part of the sea or of a 
river in which the services of a pilot must 
be obtained. 

Pilot (pITot), v.t. 1. To act as pilot of; to 
direct the course of, as of a ship in any place 
where navigation is dangerous. —2. To guide 
through dangers or difiJculties. 

Where the people are well-educated, the art of 
piloting a state is best learned from the writings of 
riato. Berkeley. 

Pilotage (pllot-aj), n. 1 The remunera- 
tion made or allowed to a pilot or one who 
directs the course of a ship.— 2. t The know- 
ledge of coasts, rocks, bars, and channels. 
‘Lose all our knowledge and pilotage of that 
part of the world.’ Raleigh.—^. The guid- 
ance of a pilot or of one who directs another. 
Under his pilolage they anchored on the first of 
November close to the Isthmus of Darien. 

Macaulay. 

authority, a body of men appolntecT by^e 
Board of Trade in certain ports for testing 
the qualifications of applicants for pilots’ 
licensee, for granting or suspending such 
licenses, Ac. ; pilotage district, the Jurisdic- 
tion of a pilotage authority. 

Pilot-balloon (pi'Tot-bal-ltinO, n. A small 
balloon sent up to ascertain the direction 
and strength of the wind. 

Pilot-bird (pITot-b6rd), n. A kind of bird 
found in the Caribbee Islands; so called be- 
cause its presence out at sea indicates to 
seamen their approach to these islands. 
Crabb. 

mot-boat (plTot-bOt), n. A boat used by 
pilots for reaching ships near shore, 
mot-bread (pHot-bred), n. Same as Ship- 
biscuit. Simmonds. 

mot-doUl (priot-kloth), n. A coarse stout 
kind of cloth for oyercoats, such as are worn 
by pllotfl. 
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Filot-oatter (pI'lot-kut-6r), n. a sharp- 
built strong cutter or sea- boat used by 
pilots. 

mot-exigine (pilot-en-jin), n. In railways, 
a locomotive engine sent on before a train 
to clear the way, especially where repairs 
have been going on, or as a precursor to a 
train conveying great peraoni^es. 

SUot-flBjh (pnot-flsh), n. A nsh of the fa- 
mily Scomberidee and genus Naucrates (JV. 



Pilot-fish {Naucrates ductor). 

dilctor), called also Rudder-fish: so named 
because it frequently accompanies ships. It 
Is almost a foot long, and much resembles 
the mackerel, and is supposed to have been 
the pompilius of the ancients, a fish which 
is said to have pointed out the desired 
course to navigators, accompanied them 
throughout their voyage, and left them 
when they reached the wished-for land. It 
was therefore considered sacred. Besides 
the habit of attending ships at sea for weeks, 
and even months, the pilot-fish also accom- 
panies large sharks; hence it has been sup- 
posed to guide that voracious fish to its 
food. The true reason, however, seems to 
be that it picks up portions of food un- 
worthy of the shark’s notice. 

Pllotism, PUotry (pilot-lsm, pl'lot-ri), n. 
Pilotage; skill in piloting. 

Pilot-Jack (pHot-jak), n. A union or other 
flag hoisted by a vessel for a pilot. 
Pilot-jacket (pHot-jak-et). n A pea-jacket, 
such as is worn by seamen. See Pea-.tacket. 
mot -star (pi'lot-stkr), n A guiding-star. 

‘ Enid, the pilot-star of my lone life.’ Teri- 
nyson. 

Pilous (pirns), a [L. pilosus. See Pilo.se ] 
1 Hairy; abounding with hair. Dr. Robin- 
son. ^ • 2 Consisting of hair 
mser t (piVsdr), n. A moth or fly that runs 
into a flame. A insworth 

mula (pil'u-la), n pi. mulae (pil'u-l€) 
[Dim. of L. pUa, a ball.] In yhar. a pill, 
mular (pil'u-l^r), a, Pertaining to pills; 
as, & piliUar mass’, a pilular form. 
mulaiia (pil-u-la'ri-a), n. [From L. pilula, 
a pill, from the shape of the heads contain- 
ing the reproducti ve organs. ] A genus of 
creeping plants belonging to the nat. order 
Marsileacere P. glolmlifera, or creeping 
pillwort, is a British species found on the 
margins of lakes and pools, and in places 
that are partially overflowed. It has a slen- 
der creeping root-stock, and briglit green 
grass-like leaves, at the base of which ai’e 
the round brown fan-celled capsules, 
muxniius (pi-lnm'nus), n. [L. pilm, a hair. ] 
1. A genius of brachyurous decapod crustace- 
ans, BO called from the carapace being cov- 
ered with hairs —2. Bonaparte’s name for 
the North American genus of woodpeckers, 
Sphyrapicus 

mwe,t n. A pillow. Chaucer. ^ 

mwo- bere, t n The covering of a pillow ; 
a pillow-bear; a pillow-case. Chaucer. 
Plmarlc (pi-mar'ik), a. A term applied to an 
acid resin occurring in the turpentine of the 
maritime pine. 

FimellC (pi-inel'ik), a. [Gr. pimcU, fat] 
Obtained from a fatty substance . — Pimelic 
add (C7H12O4), an acid which results from 
the action of nitric acid on oleic acid. 
Ilxuellte (pim'el-it), n. [Gr. pimeU, fat, 
and lithos, stone.] A mineral of an apple- 
green colour, fat and unctuous to the touch, 
tender, and not fusible by the blowpipe. It 
is supposed to be coloured by nickel. It is 
a variety of steatite, 

PlxUdlOdUB (pi-mel-6'dus), n, [Gr. pitnelB, 
fat, and eidos, Ukeness.] A genus of mala- 



Plmelodus cyclopum. 


oopterygian abdominal fishes, separate 
from the genus Silurus of Linnssus. The 
species are numerous, and are found chiefly 
in South America, the Nile, and some of 


the eastern rivers. One species (P. eyclUi- 
pum), 6 inches long, is sometimes ejected 
In thousands from the crater or the aper- 
tures on the sides of volcanoes. They are 
supposed to abound in subterranean lakes. 
Plmeutt (pi'raent), n. Wine with a mixture 
of spice or honey. 

Pimenta (pl-men'ta), n. Same as Pi- 
mento. 

Pimento (pi-men'to), n. [Sp. pirnienta, pi- 
miento. It. pimento, from L. piqmentum, 
paint, juice of plants, anything spicy. ] All- 
spice, the berry of Eugenia Pimenta (Pi- 
menta oMeinalis), a tree, native of the West 
Indies, but cultivated almost exclusively in 
Jamaica, thence called Jamaica Pepper. 
The unripe berries, which are about the size 
of a pea, are dried in the sun. The shell 
incloses two seeds, which are roundish, dark 
brown, having a weak aromatic taste. The 
berries have an 
aromatic taste 
and smell, con- 
sidered to re- 
semble a mix- 
ture of those 
of cinnamon, 
cloves, and nut- 
meg, whence the 
name allspice 
As an aromatic 
stimulant pi- 
mento stands in- 
termediate be- 
tween pepper 
and cloves, and 
is useful in dys- 
pepsia depend- 
ing upon atony 
of the stomach, 
and in diarrlnua Pimento, 

dependent upon 

a similar cause. Pimento yields by distilla- 
tion an oil resembling oil of cloves. 
Pimgenet t (pim'je-net), n. A pimple on the 
face Nares. 

Pimp (pimp), n. [Origin unknown Perhaps 
a nasalized form of pipe (Pr. ptnipa, a pipe), 
lit to whistle for females like a call-bird ] 
One who provides gratittcatlons for the lust 
of others; a procurer, a pander. 

Pimp ( pimp ), V i. To pander ; to procure 
lewd women for the gratification of others. 

But he’s possest with a thousand imps, 

To work whose ends his madness pimps. Swift 

Pimpernel ( pim ' p6r-nel ), w. [ Kr, pimpre- 
neUe. See PIMPINELLA ] The name of A na- 
gallis arvensis, a little red-flowered pros- 
trate annual found in cornfields; nat. order 
Primulactne. It is often called the NAcp- 
herd*s or Poor Man's Hmtr-glass, as it opens 
its flowers every morning about seven in 
these latitudes, and closes them about two; 
but when rain falls, or the air is charged 
with moisture, the flowers do not open at 
all. The water pimpernel is Vermiica Ana- 
gallis; the yellow pimpernel, Lysimachia 
Hemorum 

Pimpinella (pim-pi-nel'la), n [It. pimpi- 
neUa,Caia\.pampinella, L pampi 7 ius,a\ine- 
shoot.] A genus of plants belonging to the 
nat. order Umbelliferee, which inhabit the 
■ meadows and mountains of Europe princi- 
pally. The most important species is the 
P. anisum, or anise plant, which yields the 
anise of the shops (See ANISE.) The Brit- 
ish species are known by the name of Bur- 
net-saxifrage. 

Pimping (pimp'ing), a. [Comp. G pimpelig, 
piwpci/id, sickly, weak, little.] Little; petty. 
‘He had no paltry arts, no pimping ways.' 
Crabbe. [Rare.] 

Pimple (pim'pl), n. [Possibly a nasalized 
form of A. Sax. pipel, a pimple, wliich again 
may be derived from L. papula, a pim- 
ple ; but comp, also W. pwmp, pwmpl, a 
knob, a round mass.] A small acuminated 
elevation of the cuticle, with an inflamed 
base, very seldom containing a fluid or sup- 
purating, and commonly terminating in 
scurf or desquamation. 

Pimpled (pira'pld), a. Having pimples on 
the skin; full of pimples. Johnson. 
Pimplike (pimplik), a. Like a pimp; vile; 
infamous; mean. 

Pimply (pim'pli),«. Full of pimples; spotted. 
Flmpshlp (pimp'ship), n. The office, occu- 
pation, or iiersou of a pimp. 

Kn (pin), n. [D. pin, pen, L. G. twnw, pinne, 
Dan. pind, Sw. and G. pinne, W. pin, a pin, 
a peg, <fec. , from L. yenna or pimia, a fea- 
ther, a pen, also a pinnacle.] 1. A piece of 
metal, wood, or the like, frequently pointed, 
and used for fastening separate articles to- 



gether, or as a support from which a thjq g 
may be hung; a peg; a bolt 

With pins of adwnant 
And chains they made ail fast. Miltcn, 

2. A small piece of wire, generally brass, 
pointed at one end and with a rounded heM 
at the other, much used as a cheap and 
ready means of fastening clothes, attaching 
papers, and the like. Pins were formerly made 
by hand labour, and went through some 
fourteen different processes before they 
were tit for the market; but several lieautl- 
ful inventions have been employed to make 
them entirely or in a great measure by 
machinerv, for the most part automatic. 
The heads, formerly made of a separate 
piece of spirally twisted wire, smaller than 
the pin, are now formed in a die from the 
body of the pin itself.— 8. Often used typi- 
cally for a thing of very small value; a 
trifle. 

I do not set my life at a pin's fee. Shak. 

4. That which resembles a pin in shape or 
use; as, (a) a peg In stringed musical instru- 
ments for increasing or diminishing the ten- 
sion of the strings, (h) A lynch-pin. (e) A 
cylindrical roller made of wood ; a rolling- 
pin. (d) In maeh. a short shaft, sometimes 
forming a bolt, a part of which serves as a 
joumaL— 6. The centre of a target; a cen- 
tral part. ‘The very pin of his heart cleft 
with the blind bow-boy’s butt-shaft ’ Shat. 
6 One of a row of pegs let into a drinking 
vessel to regulate the quantity which each 
person was to drink. 

He (w.Hs) accounted the m.in who could nick the 
pin, drinking even unto it, whereas to go above it 
or beneath it was a forfeiture. Fuller. 

7. [From the preceding meaning, or from 
that of the peg of a musical instrument.] 
Mood; humour; disposition; frame of 
mind. ‘ The calender right glad to find bis 
friend in merry pin.' Cowper.—S. An ob- 
Bcurity of vision dependent upon a speck In 
the cornea; the speck itself. Called also 
Pin and Web. ‘ All eyes blind with the pm 
and web.’ Shak.—d. A noxious humour in 
a hawk’s foot, - 10. The leg; as, to knock one 
off his pw.*’. [Slang.] 

Pin (pin), V t pret. & pp. pinned; ppr pin- 
ning. [From the noun.] 1. To fasten with 
a pin or with pins of any kind ; as, to pin 
the clothes; to pin boards or timbers. 

Nut CyntliM. when her mantcau's pilin' d awry, 
Frc felt siicli r.ige Pope, 

2. ’I'o fasten, to make fast; to join and fasten 
together. 

She lifted the princess from the earth, and so 
locks her in embracing, as if she would pin her to 
her heart Shak. 

8. 'J'o seize; to clutch; to hold fast. [Colloq.] 
Haven’t I conic into court twenty afternoons for 

no other purpose tliaii to see you pin the chancel- 
lor like a bull-dog Dickens. 

4. To steal [Slang ] 

Pin (pin), v.t. 1. To inclose; to confine; to 
pen or pound Crabbe. - - 2 To aim at or 
strike with a stone Sir W Scott. [Scotch.] 
[This sense probably arises from pinning one 
with a javelin.] 

Pin (pin^, VI. In China, a petition or address 
of foreigners to the emperor or any of his 
deputies. 

Pixiacece (pi-na'se-e), n. pi A name given 
by Lindley to the Conifera3. 

Plna-Clotn (pl'na-kloth), n [Sp. pifia, the 
pme-apple ] A delicate, soft, transparent 
cloth made in the Philippine Islands from 
the fibres of the pine-apple leaf. It is Mn- 
erally tinged with yellow, and beautinilly 
embroidered by the needle. It Is made Into 
shawls, scarfs, handkerchiefs, and the like. 
Pinacotheca (pin'a-ko-the'1(a),n. [Or. pvnax, 
pvna-kos, a picture, and thUki, a repository.] 
A picture-gallery. 

Pinafore (pin'a-f6r), n. A sort of garment 
or apron worn by children to protect the 
front part of their dress; a child’s apron. 
Plnang (pi-nangO, n. The betel-nut (Areca 
Catechu). 

Pinaster (pl-nas'Wr), n [I., from pinus, 
pine. ] A species of pine growing in the sooth 
of Europe (Pinus Pinaster). 

Plnax t (pPnaks), n. [Gr ] A tablet; a list; 
a register ; hence, that on which anything, 
as a scheme or plan, is inscribed. 

Consider whereabout tliou art in that old philoso- 
phical pinax of the life of man. Sir. T , Jirewnt. 

Plnbouke t (plnTiouk), n. A kind of bucket 

In palls, kits, dishes, pinboukts, bowls. 

Their scorched bosoms merrily they baste, 

Drayton. 

Finhuttock (piniaut-ok), n. A sharp angu- 
lar buttock. Shade. 
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Pinoasa (pin'k&s), ». a case for holding plna 
Pllioers ^in'sSrz), n. pi. [From Fr. 

e ’TUjer, whence piiice, pincers.] 1. A well- 
lown instrument by which anything is 
griped in order to be draMrn out, as a nail, 
or kept fast for some operation. ~2. The 
nippers of certain animals, as of insects and 
crustaceans; the prehensile claws. 

Every ant brings a small particle of that earth in 
her pincers, and uiys it by the hole. Addison. 

Sometimes called Pinchers. 

Pinch (pinsh), v.t. [Fr. pincer, to pinch; It. 
pizzare, to pinch, 8p. pizcar, also pinchar 
(the latter to prick), according to Diez from 
the Gennan, with nazal inserted; Bav. pfit- 
zen, 0. D pitsen, to pinch. ] 1. To press hard 
or squeeze between the ends of the Ungera, 
the teeth, claws, or with an Instrument, 
&c. ; to squeeze or compress between any 
two hard bodies; to nip.— 2. To straiten; to 
distress; toaiflict; topain;a8,hungerpinc7ics 
the belly; to be pinched for want of food 
Want of room upon the earth, a whole 
nation, begets the remediless war. Sir IT. Raleigh. 

3. To injure or nip with frost. 

The air hath starved the roses in her cheeks 
And pinch'd the lUy^tincturc of her face. Shak. 

4. To press hard; to try thoroughly 

This is the way to pinch the question. Collier. 

6. To press upon and seize; to gripe and bite: 
said of an animal. 

A hound, a freckled hind 
In full course hunted ; on the foreskirts yet 
He pinched and pulled her down. Chapman. 

6. To lift between the finger and thumb. 

Not one to flirt a venom at her eye 
Or pinch a murderous dust into iier drink. 

Tennyson. 

Pinch (pinsh), t.i. 1 To act with pressing 
force; to bear hard; to be puzzling. 


ion or pad stuffed with some soft material, 
in which pins are stuck for safety and pre- 
servation. 

Plnda (pin'dk), n. In India, a cake of rice 
and sweetmeats offered to expiate the sins 
of ancestors. 

Plndalt Pindar (pin'dal, pin'dar), n. Amer- 
ican and West Indian names for the ground- 
nut {Arachis hypogcea). 

Pindart (pin'dOr). same as Pinner, 1. Dray^ 
ton 

Pindaree (pin-diC'r6), n. [Hind., pinddri, a 
freebooter.] In India a member of a horde 
of mounted robbers who used to infest the 
possessions of the East India Company. 
They were dispersed in 1817 by the Marquis 
of Hastings. 

Pindaric (pin-dar'ik), a. After the stvle 
and manner of Pindar. ‘ My Pindaric ode.’ 
Southey. 

Pindaric (pin-dar'ik), n. An ode in imita- 
tion of the odes of Pindar the Grecian lyric 
poet; an irregular ode. Addison. 

I^darlcal (pin-dar'ik-al), a. Same as Pin- 
daric Comey. 

Pindariam (pin'dar-izm), n. An imitation 
of Pindar. 

Pindarism prevailed about half a century, but, at 
last, died gradually away, and other imitations sup- 
ply its place Johnson. 

Plndarlst (pin'dar-ist), n. An imitator of 
Pindar Johnson. 

Finder t (pln'd6r), n. One who impounds; a 
pounder. 

Hndjajap (pind'ja-jap), n. A boat of Suma- 
tra and the Malay Archipelago, with one to 
three masts, generally two, carrying square 


But thou 

Know'st with an equal hand to hold the scale, 

Seest where the reasons pinch, and where they fail. 

Dryden. 

2. To spare; to be straitened; to be niggardly. 
The wretch whom avarice bid.s to pinch ami spare. 
Starve, steal, and pilfer to enrich an heir. 

Franklin, 

— To kivow or feel where the shoe pinches, to 
know or have practical and personal expe- 
rience as to where the chief point of diifl- 
cidty or cause of trouble in any matter lies. 

Pinch (pinsh), n. l. A close compression with 
the ends of the fingers or something else; a 
nip.— 2. A gripe; a pang. 

There cannot be a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is 5 ^hak. 

3. Distress inflicted or suffered ; pressure; 
oppression; straits; difficulty. ‘Necessity’s 
sharp piuc/i ’ Shak.— A A strong iron lever; 
a crowbar. 

* Pinches or forehammers will never pick upon’t, 
said Hugh, the blacksmith. iicott 

5. As much as is taken by the finger and 
thumb; a small quantity, generally of snuff. 
—On or at a piiich, on an emergency. 

A good sure friend is a better hcl]> al a pinch, than 
all the stratagems of a man’s own wit Bacon 

Pinchbeck (pinsh'bek), n. [From the name 
of the inventor, a London watchmaker of 
the 18th century.] An alloy of copper and 
^c, consisting of 80 parts of the former 
metal to 20 parts of the latter. It is a com- 
position somewhat like gold in colour, and 
was formerly much used for cheap jewelry. 
Hence when used adjectively it has fre- 
quently the meaning of sham; not genuine; 
brummagem 

Pinched (pinsht),^. and a. Petty; contemp- 
tible. Shak. 

Fincher (pin8h'6r), n. 1. One who or that 
which pinches. —2. Among qxuirrymen, &c. , 
a person using a pinch, in contradistinction 
to those otherwise engaged in moving a 
stone, <&c. 

Pinchers fpinsh'firz), n. pi. See Pincers. 

Pinohftst (pinchffist), n A miser; a niggard. 

Pinoh<-ffnt (pinsh^gut), n. A miserly person. 

Findhingly (pinsh'ing-li), adv. In a pinch- 
ing way. 

Pin(dl>penny (pinsh'pen-ni), n. A niggard. 

He hath to his father a certain felow, greedy of 
money, a wretched felowe in his house, and a very 
pifich-pmny, as drie as a kcxe. Udall. 

Pinoh-Bpotted (pinsh'spot-ed), a. Discol- 
oured from having been pinched, as the 
skin. Shak. 

Pino-pino (pingk'pingk), n. [From its cry.] 
One of the African warblers (Drytmica tex- 
trix), which is remarkable for building a 
beautiful nest, something like that of the 
long-tailed titmouse, with a supplementary 
nest outside for the use of the male. 
Pin-cushion (pin'ku«h-on), n. A small cush- 


Pindjajap of Sumatra. 

sails, and having both the stem and stem 
much projected. Pindjajaps are employed 
in bringing spices, cacao, and areca-nuts to 
tlie ports frequented by Europeans, and are 
also fitted out as pirate vessels. 

Pin-drill (pin'dril), n. A drill used for cut- 
ting a recess for a bolt-head or for enlarg- 
ing a hole 

Plndust (pin'dust), n. Small particles of 
metal produced in the manufacture of pins 

The little particles of pindnst, when mingled with 
sand, cannot, by their mingling, make it lighter 
Sir K Digby 

Pine ( pin ), n. [From L. pinus, a pine-tree. 
See Pin us.] 1 The 
popular name of 
trees of the genus 
Pinus, nat. order 
Coniferre, consist- 
ing of lofty ever- 
green trees, with 
acicular leaves, 
and l)ranche8 dis- 
posed in a vertl- 
cillate form. The 
flowers are inon®- 
cious, and the 
fruit is a cone, 
having the seeds 
attached to the 
inside of each 
scale. The pines, 
together with the 
spruces and 
larches, abound 
in temperate cli- 
mates, and are 
among the most 
useful of the pro- 
ducts of the vege- White Tine (Pinus Strobus). 
table creation, on 

account of the valuable timber which they 
yield, and the resinous matter which they 




secrete. About 70 species ai’e known, amount 
which are the Canadian pine (Pintts restn- 
osa), the white pine (P. Strohus), the red pine 



Stone Pine (Pinus Pinea). 

(P. sylvestris, P. australis, also P. resinosa), 
the yellow pine (P. rnitis, also P. australis), 
the pitch pine (P. riguia, also P australis), 
the wild pine or Scotch fir (P. sylvestris), 
and Its variety Braemar or Speyside pine 
fP horizontalis), both of the highest value 
for their timber, as well for their other pro- 
ducts, as turpentine, tar, pitch, resin, Ac., 
the stone pine (P. Pinea), growing on tlie 
shores of the Mediten’anean, and often in- 
troduced into plc'tures, tlie Mugho pine (P. 
Pumilio), growing on the Alps and Pyrenees 
and yielding Hungarian balsam, the cluster 
pine {P. PuMstet^, growing in the south of 
Europe and yielding Bordeaux turpentine, 
&c There are many plants of other genera 
called pines, though chiefly of the same 
coniferous family. ’J'hus Aniboyna pine is 
Dainniaia orieutalis, Chili pine is Arau- 
caria imbricaUi,(inA Iluon pine is Dacrydi- 
um Franklin U, while the ground -pine is 
Ajxiga Chamwpitys, and the screw pine is 
Pandanus. — 2 The pine-apple ; also the 
plant that produces it 

Hue (pin). V.i pret. pined; ppr. pining. 
[ A.Sax pinan, to pain or torture, and to pine 
or languish Tlie same word as pain in a 
slightly different form.] 1. To languish; to 
lose flesh or wear away under any distress 
or anxiety of mind ; to grow lean : followed 
often by away. 

Ye shall not mourn nor weep; but ye shall pine 
away for your iniquities. Ezek. xxiv. 23. 

2 To languish with desire ; to waste away 
with longing for something: usually fol- 
lowed by for 'For whom, and not /or Ty- 
balt, Julietpined.’ Shak — Syn To languish, 
droop, flag, wither, decay. 

Pine (pin), v.t. pret. & pp. pined; ppr. pin- 
ing. 1. To pain or torment ; to distress ; to 
wear out; to make to languish. 'Pined 
with pain ’ Dryden. 

One Is pined in prison; another tortur’d on the rack. 

Bp Hall, 

2. To grieve for; to bemoan in silence 

Abashed the devil stood . . . and saw 
Virtue in her own shape how lovely; saw and pined 
His loss Milton, 

Hne (pin), n 1 f Woe; want; penury; mis- 
ery 2, Pain ; torment [ Obsolete and 
Scotch 1— fojnnc, put to death; starved 
to death Spenser ‘ 

Pineal (pin'e-al), a [Fr pin^ale, from L. 
pinea, the ccuie of a pine, from pinus, a pine 
- applied to the gland from the shape of the 
organ ] Pertaining to a pine-cone or re- 
sembling it in shape. In anat. pineal gland, 
also called Conariurn, a part of the brain, a 
heart-like substHnee consisting of degener- 
ated brain structure, about the bigness of a 
pea, situated immediately over the corpora 
quadrigemina, and hanging from the thal- 
ami nervorum opticoriim by two cnira or 

S eduncles It was fancifully considered by 

escartes as the seat of the soul 

Courtiers and spaniels exactly resemble one an- 
other in the pineal gland. A rbuthnot Gr Pope, 

Fine-apple (pin'ap l), n. [Pine and apple 
—from the fruit being shaped like a pine- 
cone.] 1. The fruit of Ananassa sativa, nat. 
order Bromeliaceas, so called from its re- 
semblance to the cone of the pine-tree. It 
is indigenous to South America and some 
of the West India Islands, but has been 
successfully cultivated In England. Its 
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flavoor is delicious, and in richly inanui ed 
soils it grows to a large size, weighing from 
6 to 11 lbs. and even 
more. A species of cloth 
has been manufactured 
from the fibres of the 
leaves of this plant. The 
varieties are numerous. 

2. The plant itself. — 

Pine-apple rum, rum 
flavoured with sliced 
pine-apples. 

FineaBter (pin-as't6r). 

See PINASTER. 

Fine-barren ( pin 'bar - 
en), n. A tract of arid 
land, producing pines. 

[United States.] 

Fine -beetle (pin'be-tl), 
n. Same as Pine-chafer. 

Fine-Chafer (pin 'chaf- 
er), n. A small coleop- Pine-apple(.i^«<T«ajja 
terous insect of the fa- sattva) 

mily Xylophagi, very 
destructive to Scotch pines. It attacks the 
terminal shoots, eating its way into their 
heart, thus converting tlie shoot into a tube. 
Called also Pine-beetle. 

Fine-Clad (pln'klad), a Clad or covered 
with pines. 

Fine-cone (pin'kon), n. The cone or strobi- 
lus of a pine-tree 

Fine-crowned (pin'kround), a. Crowned 
or surmounted with pine-trees. 

Fine-finch (pin'ftnsh), n. A bird {Loxia or 
Cory thus enudeator) nearly allied to the 
bullfinches and crossbills, rarely seen in 
Britain, but abundant in Europe, Asia, and 
America. It frequents pine forests, is easily 
tamed, and its song is rich and full. Called 
also Pine-grossbeak. 

Pine-fish (pin'flsh), n. A name in the Shet- 
lands for fish dried in the open air. 

Pineful t (pin'ful), a. Full of woe, pain, or 
misery. * Pine ful peimry.’ Bp. Hall. 
Pine-grossbeak (pin'gros-bek), n. Same as 
Pinefnch 

Pine-house (pin'hous), n. A pinery. 
Pine-kemel (pin'k6r-nel), n. The seed of 
the stone pine {Pinus Pinea), common in 
the Mediton'anean countries, and used as 
an article of food 

Pine-knot (pin'not), n. A pine-cone. [United 
States.] 

Pine-marten (pin'mAr-ten), n. The MuMela 
Maries or Martes abietum. See Marten. 
Pine-mast (pin'mast), n. Pine-cones col- 
lectively See Mast. 

Pinenchsona (pi-nen'ki-ma), n. [Gr. pinax, 
a table, and enchyina, an infusion.] In 
hot. cellular tissue composed of tabular 

p&e-needle-wool ( pin'ne-dl-wql ), n. A 
fibrous substance obtained by treating the 
buds and leaves of pine and fir trees with a 
solution of carbonate of soda, and used for 
stuffing mattresses, and for wadding, blan- 
kets, &c. It is prepared chiefly in the Black 
Forest. Called also Pine-wool. 

Pine-oil (pin'oil), 71 An oil, resembling tur- 
pentine, obtained from pine and fir trees, 
used in makmg colours and varnishes 
Pinery (pin'6r-T), n. l. A hothouse in which 
pine-apples are raised. Called also Pine- 
stove. —2. A place where pine-trees grow ; a 
pine forest. 

I^e-sap (pin'sap), n. A plant of the genus 
Monotropa {M. Hypopitys), which grows on 
the roots of pine and beech trees in moist 
shady places. 

Pine-Btove (pln'stov), n. See Pinery, 1. 
Pine-thistle (pin'thls-l), n. A plant of the 
genus Atractylis, the A. gumniifera, the 
root of which abounds with a gummy mat- 
ter, which exudes when it is wounded. It 
grows In the south of Europe, where the 
flower-stalks are dressed with oil and used 
as food. 

Pine-tree (pin'trfi), n. A tree of the genus 
Plnus; pine -Pine-tree money, money coined 
in Massachusetts in the seventeenth cen- 
tury so called from the figure, resembling a 
pine-tree, Impressed upon it. 

]lraetiun (pi-n6'tum), n. (L, a pine planta- 
tion.] A plantation or collection of growing 
pine-trees of different kinds, especially for 
ornamental or scientific purposes. 
Plnewood ^Ifi'wud), n. l. a wood of pine- 
trees.— 2. Hne timber Tennyson. 
Pine-wool (pin'wpl), n. See PINB-NBEDLK- 
WOOL. 

Piney (pin'l), a. Pertaining to pines; abound- 
ing with pines. 'Between the sides 
of this long glen.* Temiyso^x. 


Plney-tallow (pl'ni-tal-lC), n. A concrete 
fatty substance resembling wa»obtained by 
boiling with water the fruit of the Valeria 
indica, a tree common upon the Malabar 
coast. It partakes of the nature of stearine, 
and forms excellent candles. Called also 
Malabar Tallow. 

Piney-vamiBh (pi'ni-vftr-nish), n. A resin- 
ous fluid which exudes from the bark of the 
Vateria indica when wounded, used in mak- 
ing varnish ; liquid-copal. 

Pinfeather (pin'feTH-er), n. A small or short 
feather; a feather not fully grown. 
Plnfeathered (pin'feTH-6rd), a. Having the 
feathers only beginning to shoot ; not fully 
fledged: sometimes used figuratively. 

Hourly we see some raw ptnfeather'd thing 
Attempt to mount, and fi(^hts and heroes sme; 

Who for false quantities was whipt at school 

Dry dm. 

Pinfold (pin'fold), n. [Also written penfold, 
and formerly also pynfold, from pm, pen, 
A. Sax. pyndan, to pound, to pen, to shut 
in. and/rtfd. See Pound J A place in which 
cattle straying and doing damage are tem- 
I)<)i arily confined; a pound. ‘ Cattle in a pin- 
fold ’ Hudihras 

Iln-footed (pin'fqt-ed), a Having the toes 
or foot bordered by a membrane. 

Ping (ping), n. [Imitative. ] The sound made 
by a bullet, as from a rifle, in passing through 
the air. 

Pinglet (ping'gl), n. [Origin doubtful.] A 
small piece of inclosed ground. ‘A little 
iringle or plot of ground ’ North. 
Plnglert(plng'16rh n. A cart-horse; a work 
horse. Lyly. 

Ping-pong (ping-pong), n. [From the sound 
made by tlie ball and racket.] A game 
played on a table with rackets and ball. 
Pilaster (ping'ster), n. [D. pinkster, G. 
pjingsten, lit pentecost, of which word it is 
a modification ] Whitsuntide. Spelled also 
Pinkster, Pinxter. [Dutch-Amcrican ] 
Pinguefyt (pin'gwe-«), v.t To fatten. Hol- 
laiid. 

Pinguicula (pin-gwi'ku-la), n. [Fiom L. 
idngvis, fat; m allusion to the greasiness of 
the leaves ] A genus of plants, nat, order 
Lentibulariacea) The species are pretty 
herbaceous plants, growing usually in damp 
places, natives of the extra-tropical regions 
of the northern hemisphere They have 
rosettes of fleshy radical leaves, and solitary 
purple, violet, or yellow flowers In English 
they are known by the name of butterwort. 
The viscid secretion on their leaves enables 
them to catch insects, the soft parts of 
whose bodies they have the power of dis- 
solving and absorbing. P. vulgaris (the com- 
mon butterwort) has the property of coagu- 
lating milk 

Pinguid (ping'gwid), a. [L pinguis, fat ] 
Fat; unctuous. ‘Some clays are more pin- 
guid ’ Moi'tinicr. 

ringuidinous (ping-gwid'in-us), a. [From 
L pinguedo, fatness.] Containing fat; fatty; 
adipose. 

Fingulu (pin'gwln), n. A plant used in the 
West liufies for hedgerows; the Bromelia 
Pinguin 

Pinguitude (ping'gwi-tud), n [L. pingui- 
tudo, from pinguis, fat ] Fatness; a growing 
fat. 

Finhold (pin'hold), n. A place at which a 
pin liulds or makes fast 
FLnllole (pin'hol), n. A small hole made by 
the puncture or perforation of a pin; a very 
small aperture 

PiniC (pi'nik), a. Pertaining to or derived 
from the pine-tree; as, pinic acid. 

Pinin^ly (pin'ing-li), adv. In a pining or 
languishing manner; by wasting away. 
Pinion (pin'yon), n. [Fr. pignon, a pinion 
or small wheel, Norm. Fr a pen; Sp. jnflun, 
a joint of a bird’s wing, a small wheel; Prov. 
Fr. pinan, a feather; from L, pmna , penna, 
a feather. ] 1. The joint 
of a fowl’s wing re- 
motest from the body 
2. A feather; a quill. 

He is pluckt, when hither 
He sends so poor a ptmott 
of his wing. S/urk. 

8. A win^. ‘On trem- 
bling pinions soar ' 

Pope. — 4. A small 
wheel which plays in 
the teeth of a larger, 
or sometimes only an ^ , 

arbor or spindle, nav- Spur-wheel and Pinion a. 
ing notches or leaves, 
which are caught successively by the teeth 
of the wheel, and the motion thereby com- 



muuioated. — 6. A fetter or band for the 
arm. Ainsworth. 

Pinion (pin'yon), v.t. 1. To bind or confine 
the wings of ; to confine by binding the wings. 
2. To disable by cutting off the first Joint of 
the wing. — 3. To disable or render Incap- 
able of resistance by binding or confining 
the arm or arms to the body; to shackle; to 
fetter. 

Know, sir, that I 

Will not wait pinion'd at your m.ister’s court. SkoM. 
His right ami pierced, and holding on, bereft 
His use of both, and pinion'd down his left. 

Dry den. 

4 To attach by chains or bonds of some 
kind. ‘Some slave of mine be pinioned to 
their side.' Pope. 

PinioniBt t (piiryon-ist), n. A winged ani- 
mal; a bird. ‘All the flitting pinionists of 
air.’ W. Browne. [Rare.] 

Pinlon-wlre (pin'yon-wir), n. Wire formed 
into the shape and size required for the 
pinions of clocks and watches ; it is drawn 
in the same manner as round wire through 
plates whose holes correspond in section to 
the shape of the wire 

Finite 6)in'it), n. [From Pini, a mine in 
Saxony.] A mineral formed from iolite by 
the action of alkaline waters. It is found 
in prismatic crystals of a greenish white 
colour, brown, or deep red. 

PinltOB (pi'nit8),n. pi. [See PlNUS.] A gen- 
eral name for all fossil wood which exhibits 
traces of having belonged to the pine tribe, 
Stormonth. 

Pink (pingk), 71. [Allied to pink, winking, 
pink, to wink ; D. piiiken, to twinkle with 
the eyes, to wink; Sc. pinkie, applied to the 
eye when small or contracted. Comp. Fr, 
oeillet, an eyelet-hole, and a pink (the flower) 
—dim. of oeil, an eye.] 1. The name given 
to various plants and flowers of the genus 



Pink variegated, 

Dianthus, from some of the species being 
marked with small dots resembling eyes, 
as the clove pink or carnation (H. Caryo- 
phyllus) and garden pink, of which there are 
many varieties. Pinks aremuch cultivated in 
gardens, and esteemed for the elegance and 
rich spicy odour of their flowers. Several 
species are found wild in Britain, ‘llie 
dappled pmk and blushing rose.’ Prior. 
See Dianthus.— 2. A light red colour or pig- 
ment resembling that of the common garden 
pink. Also a term applied to several pig- 
ments of a yellow or greenish-yellow colour, 
prepared by precipitating vegetable juices 
on a white earth, such as chalk, alumina, 
&c. Fairholt.—i. Anything supremely ex- 
cellent. ‘The very ptn* of perfection.' wld- 
smith. 

I am the very pink of courtesy. Skak. 

4. A fish, the minnow: so called from the 
colour of its abdomen in summer.— 6. A fox- 
hunter’s coat: from the usual colour. ‘With 
3a-coats over their pinks.' Macmillan's 


pel 

M<\ 


(pingk), a. [See above.] l.t Half- 

shut; winking. ‘ Plumpy Bacchus with pirik 
eyne.’ Shak.—2. Resembling in colour the 
most frequent hue of the pink ; as, a pink 
dress.— Pi 7 iA: salt, ammonia combined with 

S erchloride of tin, used as a mordant by 
yers. . , 

Pink (pingk), v. t. [Of same oririn as pmk, n., 
or a nasmized form of pick ; the latter espe- 
cially suits meaning 3.] 1. To work in eye- 
let-holes; to pierce with small holes for 
ornament; to ornament with holes, scol- 
lops, &c. ‘ A doublet of black velvet . . . 

pmked upon scarlet satin.’ Sir W. Scott. 

The se*-hedgehog is inclosed in a round shell* 
handsomely wrought and pinked. Carew. 


oh, e/iain; fib, So, loch; g, yo; J,job; li, Fr. ton; ng, slnfii; th, then; th, tWn; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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2. To stab; to pierce; to wound with a sword 
or rapier. 

They grew such desperate rivals for her that one 
of them the other in a duel. Addison. 

8.t To choose; to select; to cull. * Pink out 
of tales the mirth but not the sin.’ G. Her- 
bert —4. To dye of a pink colour. GoodrUh. 

Pi]^ (pingk), v.i. [D. pinken, to wink.] To 
wink. 

A hungry fox lay winking and ptnktn^ as if he had 
sore eyes. L'llstrange. 


Pink (pingk), 71. [D. and Dan.] A ship with 
a very narrow stern: a build now obsolete. 

Pink-OOlOUred (pingk'kul-6rd), a Having 
the colour of the pink. 

Pinked (pingkt), y. and a. Pierced or worked 
with small holes; reticulated. 

A haberdasher’s wife nf small wit rail'd upon me. 
till her ptnk'd porniiger fell off her head. Shak. 

Pink-eye (pingk'I), n. A small eye. Thack- 
eray. 

Pink-eyed (pingkTd), a. Having small eyes 
Holland. 

Pinking-lron (pingk'lng-i-6m), 7i A cutting 
instrument for scolloping the edges of rib- 
bons, flounces, paper for coffin trimmings, 
&c. Svmmonds. 

Pink-needle (pingk'nS-dl), n. A shepherd’s 
bodkin. Sherwood 

Pink-root (pingk'rot), n. The root of the 
Indian pink (Spigelia marilandica), used in 
medicine as a vermifuge. 

Pinkster ( pingk 'st6r), n. Whitsuntide. 
‘Pinkster frolics ’ J. F. Cooper. See PlNQ- 
STER 

Pink-stem (pingk'Bt6rn), n. Naut. a sliip 
with a high narrow steim ; a pink 

Pink-Bterned(pingk'8t6rnd), a. Naut. hav- 
ing a stern like a pink. See above. 

Pin-maker (pin'mak-6r), n. One whose oc- 
cupation is to make pins 

Pin-money (pin'mun-i), n. An allowance 
made by a husband to his wife for her sep- 
arate use, to be applied in the purchase of 
apparel, ornaments for her person, or for 
private expenditure 

It was stipulated that she should have £400 a year 
for piH-ntottey. Addison 

Pinna6>i»'a),n. pi Pinnae (pin'e). [Ij. pinna, 
penna, a feather, a wing, a fln.] 1. In zool. 
(a) the wing or feather of a bird, Q>) 'i'he 
fin of a fish. —2. Tn anat. the pavilion of the 
ear, that part which projects beyond the 
head.— 3 In hot. a leaflet of a pinnate leaf; 
a primary branch of the petiole of a bij)in- 
nate, or tripinuate leaf; in this sense written 
also Pinnula 

Pinna (pin'a), n [L pinna, 

Gr. pinna, a kind of mus- 
sel.] A genus of marine bi- 
valves belonging to the family 
Aviciilidse. They are com- 
monly called wing-shells, and 
are remarkable for the size of 
the byssus by which they ad- 
here to rocks. It is remark- 
ably long and delicate, is 
very strong, has a beautiful 
silky lustre, and is capable of 
being woven into cloth, upon 
which a very high value is 
set. This manufacture was 
known to the ancients, and Pinna flabellum. 
is now practised in Italy. 

Some species of pinnie attain very large 
dimensions, and measure about 2 feet long, 
with a byssus of the same length 

Pinnace (pin'as), n. [Fr. pvnasse, Sp. pin- 
aza, Pg. pina^a, It. pinaccia, pinazza, a 
pinnace, ft*om L. pinus, a pine-tree. ] 1. Naut. 
(a) a small vessel propelled by oars and 




nnnace. 


sails, and having generally two masts rigged 
like those of a senooner. (&) A boat usually 
rowed with eight oara. 


Swift as a swallow sweeps the liquid way, 

The wingpd pinnace shot along the sea. Pope. 


2.t A procuress; a go-between for immoral 
purposes. B. J<mson. 

Fl^aole (pin'a-kl), n. (lY. pinacle, L.L. 
pinnaculurn, from L pinna, a feather.] 
1. In arch, any lesser structure, whatever 
be its form, that rises above the roof of a 



building, or that caps and terminates the 
higher paits of other buildings or of but- 
tresses The application of the term Is now 
generally limited to an ornamental spire, 
standing on parapets, angles, and buttresses, 
and usually adorned with rich and varied 
devices Decorated pinnacles are very nu- 
merous, they have the shafts sometimes 
formed into niches, and sometimes pan- 
elled or quite plain, and each of the sides 
almost invariably terminates in a pediment; 
the tops are generally crocketed, and have 
flnials on the points; they are usually square, 
but are sometimes octagonal, and in a few 
instances hexagonal and pentagonal. ‘With 
glistering spires and pinnacles adorned.’ 
Milton.— 2. Something resembling a pinna- 
cle, as a rocky peak ; a shari) or pointed 
summit. 

Far off, three mountain tops, 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow. 

Stood sunset'llush'd 7 ennyson . 

Pinnacle (pln'a-kl), v t pret. and pp. j>in- 
nacled; ppr. pinnacling. To put a pin- 
nacle or pinnacles on ; to furnish with pin- 
nacles 

Tije pediment of the southern transept is pin- 
nacled, not inelegantly, with a flourished cross 

T ll'arton. 

Plnnaget (pin'aj), n. Poundage of cattle. 
See Pound 

Pinnate, Pinnated (pin'at, pin'at-ed),a. [L. 
pinnatns, from pinna,n feather or fln ] 1. In 
oof. shaped and webbed or branching like a 
feather; formed like a feather —Pinnate 
leaf, in hot. a species of com- 
pound leaf wherein a single 
petiole has several leaflets at- 
tached to each side of it. —Pin- 
nate cArrose leaf, one that is 
winged, and terminates with 
a tendril. — A paripinnate, 
equally, or abruptly pinnate 
leaf, a winged lew ending with 
a pair of pinnee. ~ An irnpari- 
pinnate, or unequally pinnate 
leaf, a winged leaf with a single 
terminal leaflet. — Articulate- 
pinnate leaf, a winged leaf, Pinnate Leaf, 
having the common foot-stalk 
olr\ted. — Oppositely pinnate, having the 
eaflets placed opposite to each other.— A f- 
temately pinnate, having the leaflets placed 
alternately on the tootst^k.— Interruptedly 
pinnate, having smaller and ^eater leaflets 
intermixed. —Dccwmwiy pinnate, having 
the leaflets running down the stem — 2. In 
zool. having fins or processes resembling 
flns. 

Plimately (pin'&t-li), ado. In a pinnate 
manner. 

Plnnatlfid (pin-naPi-fid), a. [L. pinna, a 
feather, and findo, to cleave.] In hot. fea- 



ther-cleft. —A pinnaf(/td! leaf is a species of 
simple leaf, divided transversely by oblong 
horizontal segments or jags, reach- 
ing nearly to the midrib, and 
dividing the leaf into irregular 
forms termed lobes. The ground- 
sel affords a familiar illustration. 

Piimatilobate, Plnuatilobed 

( pin - nat'i-16b"&t, pln-nat'i-lobd ), 
a. In hot. having the lobes ar- 
ranged pinnately. 

Pinnatipartite (pln-nat'i-pttrt"- 
It), a. [L. pinnatus, feathered, 
from pinna, a feather, and par- 
titus, divided. ] In hot. having the pinnatifid 
nervures pinnated, the lobes se- Leaf, 
parated beyond the middle, and 
the parenchyma uninterrupted, as In Poly- 
podium aureum. 

nunatiped (pin-nat'i-ped), a. [L. pinnatus, 
feathered, from pinna, a feather, and pes, 
pedis, a foot.] Fin-footed; having the toes 
bordered by membranes, as certain birds. 

Pinnatlped (pin-nat'i-ped), n. A bird which 
has the toes bordered by membranes. 

PixmatiBect (pin-nat'i-sekt), a. [L. pinna- 
tus, featliered, from pinna, a feather, and 
seco, sectum, to cut.] In hot. having the 
lobes divided down to the midrib ana the 
parenchyma interrupted. 

nxmatulate (pln-nat'u-lat), a. [L. pinnatu- 
latus, dim from pinnatus, pinnate, fea- 
thered ] In hot. ap- 
plied to the leaflet of a 
pinnate leaf when it is 
again subdivided. 

Pinner (pin’er). n. 1 One 
that pins or fastens. — 

2. t A pounder of cattle ; 
a pound keeper. — 3. A 
pin-maker — 4. t An apron 
with a bib to it, pinned 
in front of the breast; a 
pinafore. .5 fA 
female head-dress, hav- 
ing long flaps hanging 
down the sides of the 
cheeks, worn during the 
early part of the 
eighteenth century The 
term was generally used as a plural. ‘ Pin- 
ners edged with colberteen.' Swift. 

There her goodly countenance I’ve seen. 

Set ofl with kcnnief st.irch’d awA utters clean. 

Gay. 

Pinnett (pin’et), n. A pinnacle. 





Pinners. 


Rlazed battlement rind pinuethi^h, 
niazeil every rose-carved buttress fair 

.itr W. Scott 

Pinnlform (pin'i-form),a (L pinna, penna, 
a feather, and fonna, fomi ] Having the 
form of a fln or feather 

Plimlgrada (pin'i-gra-da), n. pi. [L. pinna, 
a fln, a feather, &c., and gradior, to go.] A 
section of the carnivorous order of mammals, 
in which the fore and hind limbs are short, 
and are expanded into broad, webbed swim- 
ming paddles The hind-feet are placed 
very far back, nearly in a line with the axis 
of the body, and they are more or less tied 
down to the tail by the integuments. The 
section comprises the seals and walruses. 
Called also Pinnipedia. 

Pinnlsn^de (pin'i-gTad), n. In zool a mem- 
ber of the section Pinnigrada. 

Pinnlneryed (pin'i-n^•rvd), a. In hot. a term 
applied to a compound leaf having pinnate 
nerves. 

Pinniped (pin'i-ped), n. [L pinna, a wing 
or fln, and pes, pedis, a foot.] A fln-footed 
animal; an animal with swimming feet; spe- 
cifically, one of the Pinnigrada (which see). 

PinnlTOdla (pin-i-p6'di-a), n. pi. [L. pinna, 
a feather, and pes, pedis, a foot.] See PlN- 
NIORADA. 

Pinnock (pin 'ok), n. 1. A small bird, ^e 
tomtit.— 2. A tunnel under a road to cany 
off the water; a culvert. [Local] 

Pinnothere ^in'o-ther), n. A crab of the 
genus Pinnotheres. 

PlnnothereB (pin-o-thS'i^z), n. [L. pirma, 
u kind of shell-fish, and Gr. thiraO, to pur- 
sue.] A genus of small crabs found upon 
our coasts, belonging to tJie brach}ruroua 
decapods. They are found during a por- 
tion of the year in different bivalve shells. 

Pinnula (pln'fi-la), n. (L. pinnula, dim. of 
pinna, a feather.] 1. In zool (a) one of the 
lateral processes of the arms of crinoids. 
(&) The barb of a feather. --2. In hot. a leaflet 
See Pinna, 8. 

Pinnulate (pln'a-l&t), a. In bot. applied to 
a leaf in which each pinna is subdivided. 

Pinnule (pin'fil), n. Same as Pinnula. 


Fkte, fitr, fat, fall; mfi, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. So. abune; y, So. fey. 
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PinxisTWinltlei. Plimiewliikles (pin-l- 
wingltlz), n. «<. An instrument of torture 
formerly used. It consisted of a board with 
holes, into which the fingers were thrust, 
and pressed upon with i)egs. Written also 
Pilliwinks. [Scotch.] 

They prick us and they pine us, and they pit us on 
the ptnuyioinkUs for witches. Sir tv, Scott. 

Pinole (pi-nol'), n. l. An aromatic powder 
used in Italy for making chocolate. Strn- 
tnonds. —2. The heart of maize baked,gi*ound, 
and mixed with sugar. Dissolved in water 
it makes a nutritious and delicious drink. 
Pln-polnt (pin'point), n. The point of a pin ; 
hence, a tnfle; as, I don’t care a pin-point. 
;to-pliOk(pin'prik), n. A prick with a pin; 
a petty annoyance. 

Pln-raOk (pin'rak), n. Naut. a frame on a 
ship's deck, with sheaves or pulleys, and 
pins or cleats for ropes. 

Pint (pint), w. [D. Tr. and G. pmte, a 
pint ; Sp. pinta, a mark, and also a pint, from 
the analogy subsisting between a mark and 
a measure ; from L. pingo, pinctum, to paint. ] 
A measure of capacity containing the eighth 

f art of a gallon, or 34‘66925 cubic inches, 
t is applied both to liquid and dry measures, 
but chiefly to the former. In med. 12 ounces. 
The Scotch pint, equivalent to 3 0066 imperial 
pints, though no longer a legal measure, is 
still in use. 

Plnta (pin'ta), n [Sp , a mark, from L. pin- 
gere, to paint. See Pint ] Blue-stain, a 
disease which prevails in Mexico. It is a 
species of dandruff. 

Pintado (pin-tii'do), n. [Sp , painted. ] The 
guinea-fowl. 

Pin-tall (pin'tal), n. The Dafila acuta, a 
kind of duck about the size of the mallard, 
with a long wedge-shaped acute tail. 1 1 is 
found in Europe, Asia, and North America, 
and is esteemed excellent food. Called also 
Pin-tail Duck. 

Pintle (pin'tl), n. (Dim. of pin.] A pin or 
bolt, a termused in various technical senses; 
as, {a) in artillerg, a long iron bolt to 
prevent the recoil of a cannon, (b) Naut 
an Iron bolt by which the rudder is hung 
to the steni-post. See Goooing. (c) A pin 
passing through mi axle to hold on a wheel, 
(d) The pin on which the leaves of a hinge 
move 

Pint-pot (pint'pot), n. A pot containing a 
pint. Shak. 

Plnt-StOUP (piiit'stoup), n. A stoup or pot 
holding a pint; a pint-pot [Scotch,] 

Plnus (pi'nus), n [L., a pine-tree ] A genus 
of gymnospermous exogens belonging to the 
nat order Coniferm, and consisting for the 
most part of timber trees, commonly called 
pine-trees See Pine 

Wn-Whieel (pin'w'hel), n A contrate wheel, 
in which the cogs are pins set into the disk. 
Pin -worm (i)in'werm), n. An intestinal 
worm ; the thread-worm. 

Pinxit (pingkslt), V. [L , lie painted it.] 
A word appended to a picture or engraving, 
with the artist’s name or initials prefixed; as, 
Rubens pinxit 

Plnxter (pingk'st^r), n. See Pingster. 
Piny (pin'i), a. Pertaining to pines ; piney. 
‘Pelion crowned with piny boughs.’ Pope. 
The thrush that enrols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the ptuy wood 

Longfellow. 

Ploned t (pi-ond), a. Overgrown with peonies 
ormarsh-mari^olds. ‘ Thy banks w itli pioned 
and twilled brims.' Shak. 

The inarsh-mnrigold Is even at present called peony 
in the neighbourhood of Stratford Edtn. ReT./., 187:2, 

Pioneer (pi-o-neO, n [Er. pionninr, O Ft. 

f eonier, trompeon, It. pedone, a foot-soldier. 

ee Peon ] l. Milit. one whose business is 
to march with or before an army to repair 
the road or clear it of obstructions, work at 
intrenchments, or form mines for destroying 
an enemy’s works —2. One that goes before 
to remove obstructions or prepare the way 
for another ; as, pioneers of civilization. Sir 
Q. C. Lewis 

Pioneer (pl-o-ner'), v. t. To go before and pre- 
pare a way for. 

noneer (pi-o-n6r'), v. i To act as pioneer; to 
clear the way; to remove obstructions. Quart. 
Pev. 

Pioneering (pi-o-ner'ing), p. and a. Pertain- 
ing to pioneers; serving to pioneer; as, a 
jnQnee.nng expedition, 
ftonlngt (pPon-ing), w. The work of pioneers. 
Piony (pPo-ni), 71. Same as Peonu. 
Plopnlia (pl-of i-la), n. [Gr. pfon, rat, philos, 
lov ing , ] A genus of dipterous insects be- 
longing to the family of Muscidee, and having 
for lU type the cheese-fly or cheese-hopper. 


Flotooa (i^-o-sdlca), n. Same as Jaccena. 
RostiUr. 

Plot (pi'ot), n. A magpie. [Scotch.] 

Plotea (pPot-ed), a. Piebald. [Scotch.] 

Pious (priis), a. [lt.pius, pious, devout, affec- 
tionate, kind.] 1. Having or exhibiting due 
respect and Section for parents or other 
relatives; pi'actising or characterized by the 
duties of respect and affection toward pa- 
rentsor others.— 2. More commonly: (a) duly 
reverencing and honouring the Supreme 
Being; devoted to the service of God; godly; 
devout: applied to persons; as, a very pious 
man. (6) Dictated by reverence to God ; pro- 
ceeding from piety: applied to things; as, 
pious awe; pious services or affections 
sorrow. ‘ Paid more pious debts to heaven. ' 
Shak.—Z. Practised under the pretence of 
religion or for a good end; as, pious frauds. 

With devotion’s visage 
action, we do sugar o’er 
The Uevil himself. Shak. 

—Pious belief, a Catholic opinion, which is 
not de fide, or an article of faith, upon some 
theological proposition which widely pre- 
vails but does not rise to tlie importance of 
a dogma — Syn Godly, devout, religious, 
holy, righteous 

Piously (pi'ii8-li), adv. In a pious manner ; 
devoutly ; religiously. 

Pious-minded (pi'us-mind-ed), a. Of apious 
disposition. 

Pip (pip)» w. [D. pip, L.O. pipp, pipps, Er. 
pipie, Pr. pepida, from L L. pipita, for L. 
pituita, slime, phlegm, the pip in fowls.] 
A disease of fowls, consisting in a secretion 
of thick mucus in the mouth, forming a 
‘ scale ' on the tongue, and by which the 
nostrils are stopped. 

A thousand ptps cat up your sparrow-hawk I 

Tennyson. 

Pip (pip). ’b [Fr. pipwi, a kernel Derivation 
uncertain. ] 1. 'The kernel or seed of fruit, 
as of an apple, orange, and the like. — 2. A 
spot on cards —3. One of the rhomboid- 
sliaped spaces into which the surface of a 
pine-apple is divided 

Hp (pip), V i. [An imitative word, slightly 
differing in form from peep, Dan pipe, Sw 

? ipa, G. pipen, to pip. See Peet, Pipe.] 
o cry or chirp, as a chicken or bird 
It is no unfrequent thing to hear the thick ftp and 
cry in tlic egg before the slidl i^e broken Roy/e 

Pipa (pPpa), 71 A genus of batracliians, the 
best-known species of which is the Surinam 
toad {P. surinaniensis), a native of Guiana 
and other warm parts of America. Its colour 



Pipa Toad (P. surtnamensts) 


is brownish -olive above and whitish below. 
It is sometimes 7 inches long, and has a 
peculiarly hideous aspect It is particularly 
interesting on account of its mode of rearing 
the young. After the female has laid the 
eggs the male places them upon her back, 
fecundates them, and then presses thorn into 
cellules, which at that period open for their 
reception, and afterwards close over them. 
In these cellules on the mother’s back the 
eggs are hatched and the young pass their 
tadpole state, for they do not leave their 
domicile till their legs are formed. 

Pipe (pip), 71. [A. Sax. and L.G. pipe, a pipe; 
D. pijp, Sw. and Icel. pipa, Dan pibe, G. 
pfclte, all of Romance or L.L. ori^n (Er. 

r e, It. P^. and Sp. pipa, a pipe), from 
vipo, p^io, to cheep, chirp, or peep, 
an imitative word.] 1. A wind-instrument 
of music, consisting of a tube of wood or 
metal. The word is not now the proper 
technical name of any particular instru- 
ment, but is applicable to any tubular wind- 
instrument, and it occurs in bagpipe. The 
collection of tubes in an organ which pro- 
duce the various sounds are called pipes or 
organ-pipes. Pipes supplied with wind from 
the mouth are usually pierced with several 
holes, which are stopped by the fingers to 
vary the pitch of the sounds. 


They are not a/i>r for Fortune’s finger. 

To sound what .stop she pleases. Shak. 

2. A long tube or hollow body made of vari- 
ous materials, as iron, lead, tin, copper, 
earthenware, <fec. : applied to many hollow 
bodies, particularly such as are used for 
the conveyance of water, gas, steam, and 
other fluids.— 8. A tube of clay or other ma- 
terial with a bowl at one end, used in smok- 
ing tobacco, opium, or other narcotic or 
medicinal substance.— 4. The chief passage 
of the air in speaking and breathing ; the 
windpipe.— 6 The sound of the voice; the 
voice; a whistle or call of a bird. ‘The 
earliest pipe of half-awakened birds.' Ten- 
nyso7i. — %. A roll in the exchequer, other- 
wise called the Great Roll, so named from 
resembling n pipe Hence pipe-ofiice, an 
ancient office in the court of exchequer, in 
which the clerk of the pipe used to make 
out leases of crown lands, accounts of sher- 
iffs, &c. This office was abolished by the 
act 3 and 4 Will IV.— 7. A wine measure, 
usually containing 105 (very nearly) impe- 
rial, or 126 wine gallons. Two pipes, or 210 
imperial gallons, make a tun. But in prac- 
tice the size of the pipe varies according to 
the description of wine it contains. Thus, 
a pipe of port contains nearly 138 wine gal- 
lons; of sherry, 130; of Madeira, 110; and 
of Lisbon, 140. Called also B^itt. — H. In 
7n inirig, ore running forward endwise In a 
hole, and not sinking downward or in a 
vein. -9. Naut. the boatswain’s whistle used 
to call or pipe the men to their various 
duties; also, the sound of the instrument.— 
10 pi. The bagpipe. [Colloq. ] 

Pipe (pip), v.i. pret. & pp. piped; ppr. pip- 
ing. 1. To sound or play on a pipe, me, flute, 
or other tubular wind-instrument of music. 
‘Ye that pipe and ye that play.’ Words- 

W07'th. 

We have piped unto you and ye have not danced. 

Mat. xi. 17. 

2. To have a shrill sound; to whistle. 

His biff manly voice 

Turninff again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Shak. 

3. To cry; weep, [ftcotch.] 

Pipe (pip), vt. 1. To play or execute on a 
wmd-mstrument. 

Pif>c or harp, except they give a distinction in the 
sounds, how shall it be known what is piped or h.arped t 
I Cor. XIV. 7. 

2. To utter in a sharp or high tone. 

A robin . . was piping a few querulon.s notes. 

Irving. 

3. Naut. to call by means of the boat- 
swain’s pipe or whistle. 

Tlie men are ffcncrally in long before they are 
piped down. Marryat. 

—To pipe one's eye, to weep; to cry. [Slang.] 

He heaved a bitter sigh. 

And then began to eye his pipe. 

And then to pipe his eye. Hood. 

Pipe-case (pip'kas), n. A smoker’s pocket- 
case for holding a tobacco-pipe Siminonds. 

Pipe-clay (yip'kla), n. The purest kind of 
potter’s clay, so called from its being rmuiu- 
factured into tobacco-pipes. It is of a gray- 
ish or grayish-white colour, and is abundant 
in Devonshire and Staffordshire, where it is 
employed in the manufacture of various 
sorts of earthenware. It is also much used 
by militai 7 for cleaning belts, jackets, trou- 
sers, &c. 

Pipe-clay (pip'kla), v.t. 1 , To whiten with 
pipe-clay. Hence— 2. To pay or wipe off; 
to square or settle [Slang.] 

You would not understand nllusions to their (the 
midbhipmen’s) pipe-claymg their weekly accounts 
Marryat. 

Piped (pipd), a. Formed with a pipe or tube; 
tubular 

Pipe-flsh (pip'flsh), 71. The common name 
of the Ashes of the genus Syngnathus, of the 
order Lophobranchli, family Syngnathidw, 
so called from the length and slenderness 
of the body, which in its thickest part is 
only equal to a swan's quill. The snout is 



Great Pipe Jtsh (Syngnathus acus). 


elongated and tubular. The great pipe-fish 
is the Syngnathus acus, one of the most 
common Bi>ecles found on our coasts. The 
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little pipe'ilsh is the 5. ophidian, about 5 or 
6 inches long, and very slender. 

Pipe>la3rer (plp'la-6r), n. a workman who 
lays gas mains, water or draining pipes. 
Pipe-la3rlng (pip'la-ing), n. The act of lay- 
ing down^pes for gas, water, and the like. 
Pipe -lee (pip'le), n. Tobacco half-smoked 
to ashes in a pipe. G. A. Sala. 
Pipe-mouth (pip'mouth), n. A fish of the 

g enus Fistularia, so called from the front of 
^e head forming an elongated pipe-like 
tube. 

Pipe-office (pip'of-fls), n. See Pipe, 6. 
Piper (pip'6r), n. 1. One who plays on a 
pipe or wind-instrument; a bagpiper —2. A 
species of acanthopterygious fish found on 
our coast. It is the Tngla lyra of natural- 
ists. —3. A sea urchin, Cidaris jyapillata, 
common in the north seas. — To pay the 
piper See under Pay. 

PlMr (pip'«=T), 11 [See Pepper.] A genus 
of plants belonging to the nat. order Piper- 
aceac. See Pepper. 

Plperacese (pi-pSr-a'se-e), n pi. A small nat. 
order of shrubby or herbaceous exogens, of 
which the genus Piper is the type. These 
plants are exclusively confined to the hot- 
test parts of the world, and abound in trop- 
ical America and the Indian Archipelago. 
The general properties of the order are 
aromatic, pungent, and stimulant, as in the 
peppers of the shops. See Pepper. 
lip^raceous (pi-per-a'shus), a. [L. piper, 
pepper.] Of or belonging to the Hperacero 
or pepper tribe of plants. 

Plperic (pI-peFik), a. Produced from plants 
of the pepper family or from piperin.— 
Piperic acid (CJ2H1QO4), an acid produced 
l>y boiUng piperin with potash. 

Piperidge (pi'p6r-ij), n. [Corruption of 
Alod. L. berherie. See BARBERRY ] 1 A 

shrub, the barberry. Called also Piperidge 
Bush and PeppeHdge. — 2 The tupelo or 
black -gum, a tree with very tough wood, 
belonging to the genus Nyssa 
Piperldin ( pi-per'i-din ), n. (CcHuN.) A 
volatile basic 8ui)8tauce produced by the 
action of alkalies on piperin 
Piperin, Pipeline (prp6r-in), n. 1 A con- 
cretion of volcanic ashes.— 2 (C17H19NO3) 
A peculiar crystalline substance extracted 
from black pepper 1’he crystals of piperin 
are transparent, and they assume the tetra- 
hedral prismatic form with obliiiue sum- 
mits ; they are colourleKs, tasteless, inodor- 
ous ; fu.sible, not volatile; they are soluble 
in alcohol, and with oil of vitriol give a red 
colour. Piperin also occurs in white pep- 
per. 

Hpe-roll (plp'rol), n A great roll formerly 
kept in the exchequer, said to be so named 
from its resemblance to a pipe See Pipe, G 
Pipe-Staple, Plpe-stapple (pip'stap-i), n 
(O.D stapel, a stalk.] The stalk of a to- 
bacco-pipe; also, a stalk of grass, a windle- 
straw, Sir W Scott [Scotch.] 

Pipe-stick (pip'stik), 71. The wooden tube 
used in some tobacco-pipes 
Plpe-Btone (pip'stbn), n A variety of clay- 
slate or argillite occurring in Oregon, which 
the Indians carve into bowls for tobacco- 
pipes. It is of a grayish -blue or black 
colour 

P^-tree (pip'tre), n. The lilac-tree, the 
^ringa vulgaris -Pudding pipe-tree, the 
Cassia fistula, a tree whicli grows in the 
East Indies. 'J'ho pulp of the pods is pur- 
gative 

Pipette (pi-pet'X n [Fr., a small pipe.] A 
small tube, generally of glass and termi- 
nating in a perforated point, used by chem- 
ists for transferring liquids. 

Pipe - wine t (pip'win), n. Wine from the 
pipe, as distinguished from that from the 
bottle. Shak. 

Plpewort (pip'w^rt), n. A British plant 
of the genus Eriocaulon, the E. septangu- 
lare, belonging to the nat order Eriocau- 
loneee. It is found in Skye, Coll, and a few 
of the neighbouring islands of the Hebrides, 

It is frequent in the north-west of Ireland. 
See Eriocaulonka! 

Pint (prpi), n. The astringent pods of Coes- 
aTpinia Pipai, sometimes imported along 
with divi-divi for tanning. They are very 
inferior to those of divi-divi. 
l^pldUs (pi'pi-de), n. pi. The Surinam toads, 
a section of the Batrachia in which there 
are rarely teeth, and the mouth is destitute 
of a tongue. The typical genus is Pi pa (which j 
seeY 

Piping (pip'lng), ». and a 1 Playing on a 
p^. ' Ixiwing herds, and piping swains ’ 

Swift. — 2. Having or giving out a shrill 


whistling sound.— 8. Accompanied by the 
mosio of the peaceful pipe, rather than that 
of the martial trump or fife. 

Why, I, in this weak time ol peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time. Shak. 

4. Simmering; boiling.— Piping' hot, boiling 
hot; hissing hot: from the sound of boiling 
fluids. ‘ A nice pretty bit of ox-cheek, pip- 
ing hot and dressed with a little of my own 
sauce ’ Goldsmith. 

Piping (pip'ing), n. 1. The act of one who 
pipes.— 2 Pipes, as for gas, water, &c., col- 
lectively —3 Inhort. a mode of propagating 
herbaceous plants having jointed stems, 
such as pinks, by taking slips or cuttings 
consisting of two joints and plantlnj^ them 
under glass; also, one of these cuttings. — 
4 A kind of cord trimming or fluting for 


A group of natives in blue cotton tunics, with red 
piping and tulwars by their sides. IV. H, Russell 

Pip^-crow (pip'ing-krd), n. The Barita 
tihicen, a bird of New South Wales, remark- 
able for its musical powers. It learns to 
whistle tunes, and exhibits a great power of 
mimicking the voices of other birds. By 
some naturalists this bird is placed among 
the 8hrike.s (Laniidse), by others among the 
crows (Corvidro). 

Pipistrel, Pipistrelle (pi-pis'trel), n. [Fr. 
pipistrelle. It pipistrello, vispistrello, ves- 
pistrello, from L ves2)ertUio, a bat ] A spe- 
cies of bat, the smallest of the kind. It is 
the common bat of Britain ( Vespertilio pi- 
]mtreUa) 

Kpit (pip'it), n [Probably imitative of its 
cry ] A common name of the birds of the 
genus An thus, intermediate between larks 
and wagtails, but bearing a greater resem- 
blance in its aspect to the former See 
A NTH US. 

Pipkin (pip'kin), n. [Dim oipipe.] A small 
earthen boiler. 

Plpowder (pi'pou-d6r), a. See Piepoudre. 
Pippin (pip'in), n [Probably from the pips 
or spots on its skin; comp O.J). pipping, 
D pippeling, a pippin.] The name given 
to several kinds of apples; as, the golden 
pippin, the lemon pippin, the Kentish pip- 
pm, <fec. ‘ We will eat a last year’s pipjtin ' 
Shak. 

Pippin-face (pip'ln-fas),w A reddish, round, 
smooth face, suggesting a resemblance to a 
pippin ‘The hard-headed man with the 
pippin-face.’ Dickens 

nppln-faced (pip'in-fa8t),a. Having a round 
rosy face suggestive of a pippin. ‘ A little 
hal’d -headeef, Ribstoiie pippin-faced man ’ 
Dickens 

Wppul-tree (pip'pul-tre),n Same as Peepul- 
free 

Plpra (pi'pra), n A genus of passerine birds, 
known by the name of maiiakins, which in- 



Pipra aureola. 

habit South America. Swainson has named 
them PiprinsD, and made them a sub-family 
of the family Ampelidaj, fruit-eaters or chat- 
terers. See Manakin. 

PlprldSB (pl'pri-de), n. pi. Vigors’ name for 
the manakins, a family of passerine birds. 
The genus Pipra is the type. See PIPRA. 

Pipy (pi'pi), a. Resembling a pipe; formed 
like a tube; tubular; hollow-stemmed. 

In desolate places, where dark moisture breeds 
The pipy hemlock to strange overgrowth. Keats. 

Piquancy (pik'an-sl), n The state or qua- 
lity of being piquant; sharpness; pungency; 
tartness; severity; smartness; liveliness. 

Piquant (pd'kant), a. [Fr piquer, to prick, 
to be sharp to the taste, to pique ; of same 
origin as pick, pike, peak, &c.] 1. Making a 
lively, half-pleasing, nalf-palnful impression 
on the organs of sense; sharp. ‘As piquant to 
the tongue as salt. ’ Addison.-— ^Bacy ', lively; 
sparklinf^ ; interesting ; as, a piquant anec- 
dote ; a piquant style of female beauty. The 
most piquant passages in the lives of Miss 
Kennedy, Miss Davis, and Nancy Parsons.’ 


Craik.—Z. Sharp or cutting to the feelings; 
keen; tart; pungent; severe. 

Men make their railleries as ptguant as they can 
to wound the deeper. Dr. H. More. 

Plquantly fpekant-li), adv. In a piquant 
manner; with sharpness or pungency; tartly; 
smartly; lively. ‘ Piquantly though wittily 
taunted.’ Locke. 

Pique (p§kl, n. [Fr. See Piquant.] 1. An 
offence taken; slight anger, irritation, or 
displeasure at persons; feeling arising from 
wounded pride, vanity, or self-love; stinging 
vexation. 

Men take upptgtees and displeasures at others. 

^ , Dr H. More. 

Out of personal pique to those in service, he stands 
as a looker on when the government is attacked. 

Addison. 

If a man has once persuaded himself that long, 
costly, and bloody wars had arisen upon a point of 
ceremony, upon a personal pique, &c. De Quincey. 

2. A strong desire or passion. 

Though he have the pique, and long, 

’Tis still for something in the wrong. Hndibras. 

3. t Point, nicety; punctilio. 

Add long prescriptions of established laws, 

And pique of honour to mainUm a cause. Dryden. 

4. In the game of piquet, the right the elder 
hand has to count thirty or to play before 
the adversary counts one.— S yn. Displea- 
sure, irritation, grudge, spite. 

Pique (pek), V t. pret. & pp. piqued; ppr. 
piquing. [Fr piquer. See ITquant.] 1. To 
oifend; to nettle, to irritate; to sting; to 
fret; to excite a degree of anger. It ex- 
presses less than exasperate 
1 must first have a value for the thing I lose before 
it piques me. Cibber. 

2. To stimulate; to excfte to action; to touch 
with envy, jealousy, or other passion. 

Piqued by ProtogenesX fame, 

From Cos to Rhodes Apelles eanie. Prior, 

3 With the reflexive pronoun, to pride or 
value one’s self. 

Men pique themselves on their skill in the learned 
languages. l.ocke. 

Syn. To offend, displease, irritate, provoke, 
fret, nettle, sting, goad, stimulate 
Pique (pek), v.i To cause irritation 
Plqueer, nqueerer (pik-eri, pik-er'6r), 
Same as Pickeer, Pickeerer. 

Piquet (pik'et). n [Fr pique, a pike, n 
lance, a spade at cards.] ]. lililit a picket 
(which see),- 2 A game at cards played be- 
tween two persons, with thirty-two cards; 
all the deuces, threes, fours, fives, and sixes 
being set aside, the as de iiique, or ace of 
spades, being the highest carti. 

Piquet^ (pe-ketO, n. Sour wine; a drink 
made in France by pouring water on the 
husks of grapes. Sintmonds 
Plqu6-WOrk (pe'ka-werk), n. A minute 
kind of buhl-work, employed to ornament 
objects of small size, as snuff-boxes, card- 
cases, and the like. 

Piracy (pi'ra-si), R. [See Pirate.] 1. The 
act, practice, or crime of robbing on the 
high seas; the taking of property from others 
by open violence and without authority, on 
the sea; a crime that answers to robbery on 
land. 

In those days a Northman took to piracy as soon 
as his ship was launched as naturally as a cygnet 
takes to the water hdtn Rev. 

Other acts besides robbery on the high seas 
are declared by statute to be piracy. Thus 
if any conmiander, or other seafaring per- 
son, betrays his trust and runs away with 
any ship, boat, goods, &c., or if ho yields 
them up voluntarily to a pirate, or conspires 
to do any of these acts, he is adjudged a 
pirate. Also the trading with known pirates, 
or in any way aiding them, or confoilerating 
or corresponding with them, is deemed 
piracy. The dealing in slaves on the high 
seas is likewise piracy —2. Literary theft ; 
any infringement on the law of copyright. 
PiragUk (pi-rk’gwa), n. A rude canoe. See 
Pirogue. 

Plral (pi-rP), n. The Serrasalmo Piraya, a 
voracious fresh-water fish of tropical Ame- 
rica. Its jaws are armed with lancet-shaped 
teeth as sharp as those of the shark. Cattle 
when fording rivers are sometimes terribly 
bitten by them. The natives of Guiana 
sharpen their tiny arrows for the blow-pipe 
by drawing them between two of the teeth, 
which shave them to a point with their 
sharp edges. It is 8 or 4 feet in length. 
Called also Piraya. 

Pirameter (pi-ram'et-6r), n. [Gr. peira, a 
trial, and metron, measure.] The name 
given to an instrument for ascertaining the 
power required to draw carriages over roads. 
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piraniMiff (pi-raxn^i-dis), n. A Bpeoiesof 
goatsucker Is so called in Jamaica, from its 
note. It is the Caprimulgvs virginianus 
or americanm. 

PiramlBt (pir'a-mls), n. {L.pyrami8.] A 
pyramid. 

Place me some eod upon a pyramis. 

Higher than hills of earth. Beau. &• FL 

Pirate (pi'rat), n. [L. pimta, from Gr. pei- 
ratSs, from peirad, to attempt. ] 1. A robber 
on the high seas; one that by open violence 
takes the property of another on the high 
seas. In strictness, the word pirate is one 
who makes it his business to cruise for rob- 
bery or plunder ; a freebooter on the seas. 
See PIRACY. 

There be land-rats and water-rats, water-thieves 
and land-thieves, I mean pirates. Skak 

2. An armed ship or vessel which sails with- 
out a legal commission, for the purpose of 
plundering other vessels indiscriminately 
on the high seas.— 3. A publisher, compiler, 
or bookseller who appropriates the literary 
labours of an author without compensation 
or permission. 

Pirate (pi 'rat), e.i pret pirated; ppr. pi- 
rating. To play the pirate ; to rob on the 
high seas 

They robbed by land, and pirated by sea 

Arbuthuot 

Pirate (pi 'rat), v.t. To take by theft or 
without right or permission, as books or 
writings. 

They advertised they would piratehxs edition 

Pope 

Piratic (pi-rat'ik), a. Same as Piratical. 

Piratical (pi-rat'ik-al), a [L. pu'aticm- 
Or pertaining to pirates, piratic, 

piratical] 1 Having the character of a pi- 
rate; robbing or plundering by open violence 
on the high seas; m.a jiiratical commander 
or ship.— 2. J^ertaining to or consisting in 
piracy; as, a piratical trade or occupation 

3. Practising literary theft. 

The errors of the press were iniiltiphed by pirati- 
cal printers Pope. 

Piratically (pi-rat'ik-al-li), adc In a jiirati- 
cal manner; by jiiracy 

Plraya (pi-ra'ya), 11 Same as Pirai. 

Plrl (perl), V t. To spin as a top, to twist or 
twine, as in forming horse-hair into flsliing- 
lines; to wind wire of gold or silver 

PllH (p6rn ), 11 . A bobbin ; a spool ; a reel ; 
the reel of a tlshing-rod. 

Ptrnie (pir'ui), n A woollen iiightcai» made 
in Kilmarnock, of different colours or stripes 
Sinnnondis. [Scotch 1 

Pirogue (pi-rog'), n. [Fr pirogue, Sp, pir- 
agua; originally a W. Indian word.l 1, A 



Pirogue of I.akemba, Fiji Islands. 


kind of canoe, used in the Southern and 
Eastern Seas, made from a single trunk of 
a tree hollowed out Pirogues are generally 
small, and worked by paddles; they are. 



Pirogue of Sourabaya. 


however, sometimes large, decked, rigged 
with sails, and furnished with outriggers. 
They are frequently confounded wlth^wooif. 


though properly they differ from them in 
having both sides alike, and in being formed 
from one piece of wood. Called also Peri- 
agua and Piragua.— 2 . A narrow ferryboat 
carrying two masts and a leeboard. [United 
States. 1 

Pirouette (pir'tt-et),n. [Fr. ; origin unknown. ] 
1. In dancing, a rapid whirling on the point 
of one foot, which can be repeated by ballet- 
dancers many times in succession. — 2. In 
the manege, the sudden short turn of a horse, 
so as to bring his head suddenly in the op- 
posite direction to where it was before. 

I^OUette(pir'b-et),w i pret. piroMcffed; ppr. 
pirouetting. To perform a pirouette ; to 
turn upon one leg, or upon the toes, as in 
dancing 

Pirry, Pirrle (p6i‘'ri), n. (Sc. pirr, pirrie, 
Gael piorradh, Ir. piorra, a squall or blast.] 
A rough gale of wind; a storm. [Obsolete 
or Scotch.] 

A ptrrte came, and set my ship on sands. 

Mir. for Mags. 

Plsang (pis'ang), n. An Indian name for 
the plantain. 

Plsasphaltum (pis-as-fal'tum), n. Mineral 
pitch. See PISSASPHALT. 

Piscary (pis'ka-ri), n. [L. piscarius, pertain- 
ing to fish or fishing, from piscU, a fish, 
piecor, to fish. ] In late, the right or privi- 
lege of fishing in another man’s waters. 

Piscatlont (pls-kiVshon), n [L. piecatio See 
Piscary.] The act or practice of fishing. 
Sir T Browne 

PlBCator (pis-ka'torb n. [L.] A fisherman; 
an angler Tz. Walton. 

Piscatorial (pis-ka-to'ri-al), a. Eelating to 
fishing; piscatory. 

Piscatory (pis'ka-to-ri), a [L. piacatorius, 
pertaining to fishermen, from piscator, a 
ftsliennan, from piecis, a fish ] Relating to 
fishermen or to fishing ; pertaining to angl- 
ing; as, the piscatory art. ‘Piscatory ec- 
logues ’ Addison. 

Pisces (pis'sez), n. pi. [L piscis, a fish ] 1 In 
astron the Fishes, the twelftli sign or con- 
stellation in the zodiac, next to Aries It is 
denoted by the character X , and repre- 
sented by two fishes tied together by the 
tails. According to the Egyi»tian mythology 
the Pisces were hieroglyphic of the spring 
season, when the fishing cominenoes. — 
2 The name of the first great subdivision 
of vertebrate animals, or the class fishes, 
characterized by a branchial respiration, a 
bilocular heart, fins with osseous rays in the 
median line of the body, and for the most part 
a covering of scales. ‘ The first class of the 
Vertebrata is that of the Fishes (l^isccs), 
which may be broadly defined as including 
vertebrate animals which are jirovidcd with 
gills throughout the whole of life; the heart 
when present consists (except in Dipnoi) of 
a single auricle and a single ventricle; the 
blood is cold; the limbs when present arc 
in the form of fins, or expansions of the 
integument; and there is neither an amnion 
nor allantois in the embryo, unless the lat- 
ter is represented by the urinary bladder.’ 
//. A Nicholson. 

Plscicapture (pis'l-kap-tur), n. [L. pi^sds, 
a fish, and captura, capture, from capio, to 
take.] 'J'ho taking of fish; angling, netting, 
Ac 

Piscicultural (pis-i-kul'tu-ral), a. Cou- 
ijtM'.tcd with or relating to pisciculture. 

Pisciculture (pis-i-kul'tur), n. [L. piscis, a 
fish, and cultvra, culture, from colo, cultwn, 
to cultivate ] ’I'he breeding, rearing, pre- 
servation, feeding, and fattening of fish by 
artificial means; fish culture. Pisciculture 
has been practised from very early ages. 
It appears to liavo been in use in ancient 
Egypt, and was followed in China in early 
times on a very large scale. It was revived 
in this country by Mr. Shaw of Drurnlanrig 
in 1838 One great point in modern pisci- 
culture is the propagation and rearing of 
young fish in artificial ponds with the view 
of introducing fish previously not found in 
the locality. Salmon and trout ova have 
been sent from Britain, and successfully 
propagated in Australia and New Zealand, 
’fhe art has now come into general favour 
and is widely followed, very many rivers 
having on their banks breeding and rearing 
establishments for the purpose of increasing 
the stock of fish in the streams A very 
successful effort has been carried out at 
Stormontfleld, near Perth, on the Tay. From 
Huningue, near Basel, on the Rhine, mil- 
lions of ova are annually despatched to Eng- 
land, Germany, Spain, and other countries. 
The art is every year receiving greater de- 


velopment, and promises to become yet an 
important department of commercial in- 
dustry, 

PiBoKmlturlat (pls-i-kul'tdr-ist), n. One 
who practises pisciculture; one who rears 
fish. 

PlBCidla (pls-sld'i-a), n. [L. piscis, a fish, and 
ccedo, to km, because the leaves, bark, and 
twigs are used for tlie purpose of stupefying 
fish.] A genus of plants, nat. order Legu- 
mlnosfe. ’The species are West Indian trees, 
with broad unequally pinnate leaves, and 
terminal panicles of white and red flowere. 
The bark of the root of P Erythrina (dog- 
wood tree) is a powerful narcotic, and Is 
used as a substitute for opium, and also for 
poisoning fish. The timber of this tree is 
heavy, resinous, and almost imperishable ; 

honee it makes 
excellent plies 
for ducks and 
wharfs. 

PlBclfonn(pi8'- 

i-form), a. [L. 
piscis, a fish, 
and forma, 
shape ] Hav- 
ing the shape 
of a fish. 
Piscina (pis- 
si'na), 71. (L. , 

a cistern, a fish- 
pond, from pis- 
eiVt, afish.] A 
niche on the 
south side of 
tile altar in 
churches, con- 
taining or hav- 
ing attached a 
small basin and 
water - drain, 
through which 
the priest emp- 
Piscina, Fit-field. Essex. ties the Water 
in which he 
washes his luuids, and also that in which 
tilt* chalice is rinsed. 

PiscinaKpis-sriial), a Belonging to a piscina 
or to a fish-pond 

Piscine (pls^sin), fi. [L pweiK, a fish.] Per- 
taining to fish or fishes; as, piscine remains. 

Piscivorous (l)i8-Biv'o-rus), a. [L piscis, a 
fish, and voro. to eat.] Feeding or subsist- 
ing on fishes 

The meat it. sw.dlowed mto the crop, or into a kind 
of antestoniarh observed in piscivorous birds. Ray. 

Pis4 (ptirzii), n. [Fr , from L piso, pinso, to 
bray, as in a mortar.] In arch, stiff earth or 
clay used to construct walls, being rammed 
into moulds as It is carried up. This mode 
of building Is as old as the days of Pliny, 
and is still used in France as well os in 
several districts of England 

Pish (pish), exclam. A word expressing con- 
tempt. 

It i.s not words that shake me thus Pnft I Noses, 
cars, and lips — Is’t possdde? tikak. 

PiBh (pish), v.i. 'I’o say pish ! 

He turned over your llomcr, shook his head, and 
pished at every line of it Pope 

Pisiform (pi'sl-fonn), a. [L pisum., a pea, 
and forma, form ] Having the form of a pea, 
as the ossification in tendons at joints ; 
having a structure resembling peas. Gran- 
ular iron ore is called pisiform iron ore, from 
its containing small rounded masses of the 
size of a pea. ‘ Masses of pisiform argilla- 
ceous iron ore.' Kirwan. 

Pismire (pis'mlr), n. [E piss, and inire-li. 
mier, Sw myra, Icel. maurr, an ant. So 
named because it discharges an Irritant 
fluid which the vulgar regard as urine. 
Comp. Gr. myrm^x, an ant ] The ant or 
emmet ‘Nettled and stung with pismires.’ 
Shak See A NT. 

Pisnet. Pulsnet (pis'net), n. A kind of shoe 
woni in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Pisolite (pi'sd-llt), n. [Gr. pison, a pea, and 
lithos, a stone.] A carbonate of lime slight- 
ly coloured by the oxide of iron It occurs 
in little globular concretions of the size of 
a pea or larger, which usually contain each 
a grain of sand as a nucleus I’hese concre- 
tions in union sometimes compose entire 
beds of secondary mountains. Pisolite dif- 
fers from oolite only in the greater size of 
the particles of which it is made up. Called 
also Calcareous Tufa, Pea-grit, and Pea- 
stone 

PlSOlltlO (pI-Bo-lit'ik), a. In mineral, com- 
posed of pisolite ; containing pisolite ; re- 
sembling pisolite. 
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Pisoplialt (pia'6-falt). n. A corrupt spell- 
ing of Pmaephalt (which see). 

PlBS (pisX v.i. [Ft. pu»er, D. and G. pUien, 
Sw. pissa, Dan. pisse, W. pisaw, to make 
water. ] To discharge the liquor secreted 
by the kidneys and lodged in the urinary 
bladder; to urinate. 

Pl88 (pis), v.t To eject, as urine. Shak. 
Hi8 (pis), n. Urine; the liquor secreted by 
the kidneys into the bladder of an animal, 
and discharged through the proper channel. 
Pi8B-a-b6d mis'a-bed), n. [From the diuretic 
properties of the expressed juice of the root.] 
The dandelion. I Vulgar.] 

PlBBaaphalt, PisBasplialtum (pis'as-falt, 
pls-Md ’alt'uin), n [From Gr. pinsasphalton 
•—pissa. pitcl), and asphaltos, asphalt; Sp. 
pina^falto.] Earth-pitch; a soft bitumen of 
the consistence of tar, black, and of a strong 
smell. It is inflammable, and intermediate 
between petroleum and asphalt, containing 
a greater relative quantity of liquid hydro- 
carbons, &c,, than the latter. Written also 
Pisasphalt and Pisophalt. 

Pi88*lmrnt (pis'bSrnt). a. Stained brown, 
as if Bcorchea, with urine Johnson. [Vul- 

^BelSBum (pis-el-g'um), n. [Gr. pUsa, 
pitch, and elaion, oil ] An oily matter ob- 
tained from boiling pitch. Dunglison. 
PlBSpot (pis'pot), n. A chamber-pot. 

It would vex one more to be knocked on the head 
with a pt^spot than a thunder-bolt. Pope. 


Pi8t, Piste (pest), n. [Fr. piste. It. pesta, 
a track, from L. pistus, pp. of pinso, 
^tum, to pound, to beat in a mortar, to 
bruise. ] The track or footprint of a horse- 
man on the ground he goes over. 
Fl8tac]lio(pi8-t&'ahi-d), n. ^ameoA Pistachio- 
nut. Bacon 

Fi8taclllo-nut (pis-ta'slii-6-nut), n. [See 
PISTACIA ] The nut of the Pistada vera. 
It contains a kernel of a pale greenish col- 
our, of a pleasant taste, resembling that of 
the almond, and yielding a well-tasted oil. 
It is wholesome and nutritive and is used 
at aessen, ana tor astringent emulsions. 
See PISTACIA. 

Pistachio-tree ( pis-ta'shi-o-tre ), n [Sp. 
pistachio. See PISTACIA ] Same as Pistada. 
nstacia ( pis-t&'shi-a ), n. (L. pistada, Gr. 
piatakia, from Per. pista, the pistachio tree.] 


Pistacia vera. 



A genus of small trees of from 15 to 20 feet 
high, with pinnate leaves, and axillary pan- 
icles of small apetalous flowers, nat. order 
Anacardiacete. P. vera yields the pistachio- 
nuts of the shops, which form a considerable 
article of commerce. (See Pistachio-nut.) 
The tree is a native of Western Asia, but is 
cultivated all over the south of Europe, 
where the fruit is in request for confection- 
ery and for the dessert. Mastic is the pro- 
duce of P. Lentiscus. P. Terebmthus, or 
turpentine tree, yields Chios turpentine. 

Pistaclte, Pistazite (pis'ta-sit, pis'ta-zit). 
See Epidotb. 

Fifltareen ( pis-ta-reiV ), n. An old Spanish 
silver coin of the value of 9d. sterling. 

Fl8tell,t n. An epistle; a short lesson. 
Chaucer. 

Pl8tla(pls'ti-a), n. A genus of tropical water- 
weeds of the nat. order Pistiacete of some 
botanists and Lemnacese of others. The 
plants consist of a rose-shaped tuft of 
wedge-shaped, slightly concave, notched or 
round-topped leaves, 2 to 6 inches long, of 
a delicate pale pea-green, covered with fine 
hairs. 

PlstUusesB (piB-tl-&'86'6). See Lbmnaceai. 

Pistil (pis'nl), n. [L. pistUlum, a pestle, a 
dim. from pinso, pistum, to pound, to beat 


In a mortar ] In hot. the seed-bearing organ 
of a flower, consisting of the ovary, the stig- 
ma, and often also of a style. In the figure, a 
is the style, h the stigma; 
the ovary is concealed in i 
the flower. Each modi- 
fied leaf which foims the 
pistil is called a carpel, 
the two edges of which, 
coming into contact, 
cohere, and fonn thepfa- 
centa. The form of the 
pistil must depend on 
that of the carpels, on 
their number, and on 
their arrangement. A Pistil, 

simple pistil is formed 
of a single carpel, and a compound pistil of 
several carpels. 

FlStiUary (pis'til-la-ri), a. In bot. of or be- 
longing to the pietil. — Pistillary cord, a 
channel wliich passes from the stigma 
through tile style into the ovary. 

Pistillate (pls'til-lat), a. Having a pistil. 
Pistillationt (pis-til-la'shon), n. [L. pistU- 
lum, a pestle ] The act of pounding in a 
mortar 

PiStillidia (pis-tll-lid'i-a), n pi. [L. pistillum, 
a pistil, and Gr eidos, resemblance ] In bot. 
(u) organs in mosses having the apparent 
functions of pistils, (b) Young spore-cases, 
the archegonia in ferns. 

PlstilUferous ( pis-tll-lif 6r-us ), a [ Pistil, 
and L. fero, to bear.] In bot. having a pistil 
without stamens, as a female flower. 

Pistol (pis'tol), n. [Fr. pistole, pistolet; It. 
and Sp pistota, a pistol ; said to be from 
Pistoia, a town near Florence where little 
poniards were made, called in France first 
pistoyers. then putohers, and finally pis- 
tolets. From being applied to diminutive 
poniards the name came to be given to mini- 
ature firearms ] A small firearm, or the 
smallest fireaiin used, designed to be fired 
with one hand only Pistols are of different 
lengths, some of them being so small as to 
be carried in the pocket. Those now used 
are generally of the kind called revolvers 
Pistols were introduced into England in 1621 
Pistol (pis'tol), V t pret. & pp pistolled; 
ppr. pistolling. [ Fr. pistoler J To shoot with 
a pistol. 

Those Sons of Freedom would have ptsMled, 
stabbed— in some way slam — that man Iw coward 
hands. Dickens 



Ptstolade (pis'to-lad), n. The discharge of 
a pistol, a pistol-shot. 

Pistole (pis-tol'), n [Fr. The same word as 
the above, according to Llttrd, who says that 
as the pdstol (Fr pistolet) was a small firearm, 
the gold half-crown was onWodpistole.pistolet, 
in pleasantry, as being a diminutive of the 
crown, in the same way as a small loaf is 
called pistolet at Brussels. ] An old gold 
coin current in Spain, France, and some 
neighbouring states, valued on an average 
at about 16s. sterling 

Pistolet t ( pis'tol-et ). n. [ Fr. ] 1. A small 
pistol. —2. A diminutive of pistole, a Span- 
ish coin. Donnie. 

Piston (pis'ton), n. [Fr. and Sp piston, from 
L. pinso, pistum, to beat, to pound, to press. 
See Pestle.] In mack, a movable piece, 

g enerally of a cy- 
ndrical form, so 
fitted as to occupy 
the sectional area 
of a tube, such as 
the barrel of a 
pump or the cylin- 
der of a steam-en- 
gine, and capable 
of being driven al- 
ternately in two 
directions by pres- 
sure on either of its 
sides One of its 
sides is fitted to a 
rod, called the pis- 
ton-rod, to which it 
either Imparts reci- 
procatory motion, 
as in the steam- 
engine, where the 
motion given to the 
piston-rod is com- 
municated to the 
machinery ; or by 
which it is Itself 
made to move, as in 
the pump. Two c f.’steam'Ports.’ 
sorts of pistons are 
used in pumps; one hollow with a valve, 
used in the sucking pump, and the other 



Section of Steam Cylinder 
and Piston. 

a. Piston, b b. Piston-rod. 


solid, which is employed in the forcing 
pump, and is called a plunger.— PisUn^ 
packxng, a material, such as hempen cord, 
or a device, such as metallic rings, springs, 
Ac., placed round a piston, to cause it to 
fit closely within Its cylinder, and at the 
same time allow its free backward and for- 
ward motion. 

Piston-rod (pis'ton-rod), n. See Piston. 
Piston-spring (pis'ton-spring), n. A coil 
around or inside a piston, which, by expand- 
ing, acts as packing. 

Pisum (pi'sum), n. [L. , a pea. ] The pea, a 
genus of plants of the nat. order Legumin- 
oBse. See PBA. 

Pit (pit), n. [A. Sax. pitt, pytt, a hole, a 
pit ; D. put, Icel. pittr, a well ; from L. pu- 
teus (Fr puits), a well] 1. A hollow or 
cavity more or less deep, either natural or 
made by digging in the earth; as, (a) the 
shaft of a mine; a coal-mine. (6) In/ound- 
ing, a cavity or hollow scooped In the floor 
to receive cast-metal, (c) A vat in tanning, 
bleaching, dyeing, Ac. (d) A sunken place 
where charcoal is piled for burning, (e) In 
hort. an excavation in the soil, generally 
covered by a glazed frame, for protecting 
many kinds of plants.— 2. A deep place ; an 
abyss: with the definite article sometimes 
used for the abode of evil spirits, sometimes 
for the grave or the place of the dead. 

Thou hast brought up my soul from the grave: 
thou hast kept me alive, that I should not go down 
to the /// Ps XXX. 3, 

8. A deep concealed hole in the ground for 
snaring wild beasts. - 4. Any hollow, cavity, 
or depression in the flesh ; as, the arm pits; 
the pit of the stomach; the pits left on the 
flesh by a pustule of the small-pox.— 6. A 
place or area where cocks or dogs are brought 
to fight, or where dogs are trained to kill 
rats —6. That part of a theatre which is on 
the floor of the house, somewliat below the 
level of the stage, and behind the orchestra. 
7. The stone of a fruit, as of a cherry or 
plum. [Local American J— The botto7nless pit, 
hell Rev xx. 1 —Pit and gallows, in feudal 
tnnes, a privilege granted by the crown to 
the barons, by which they were empowered 
to drown the women condemned for theft 
in a pit, and to hang the men on a gallows. 
Pit (pit), v.t pret. A pp pitted; ppr. pitting 

1 To lay in a pit or hole. ‘They lived like 
beasts and were pitted like beasts ’ Granger. 

2 To form a little pit or hollow in; to mark 
with little hollows, as by the pustules of 
the small-pox. 

An anasarca, a species of dropsy, is characterused 
by the shining and softness of the skin, which gives 
way to the least impression, and remains pitted for 
.some time Shaipe 

3. To set in competition; to set against one 
another, as in combat; lit. like cocks in a 
pit 

Wt(plt), v.f To put. [Scotch.] 

Pita (pe'tJl), n [Sp ] A name of the Agave 
amerieana or maguey, and other species of 
the same genus, also of the useful fibre ob- 
tained from them. 

Pltancet (pit'ans), n. [See Pittance.] A 
mess of victuals. Chaucer. 

Pitapat (pit'a-pat), adv [A kind of redu- 
plication of pat, a slight blow.] In a flutter; 
with palpitation or quick succession of beats. 
‘A Hon meets him, and the fox's heai’t went 



Now I hear the pitapat of a pretty foot, through 
the dark alley Dryden. 

Pitch (pic-h)» n. [A softened form of O.E. 
and He. pik, A. Sax pie, from L pix, pids, 
pitch.] A thick, tenacious oily substance, 
commonly obtained by the inspissation of 
tar [whether of wood, coal, or bone), or by 
boiling it until all the volatile matters are 
driven off, and the residuum has acquired a 
proper consistence. It is extensively used 
in ship-building for closing up the seams, 
for preserving wood from the effects of water, 
for coating iron-work to keep It from rust- 
ing, for making artifleial asphalt, and for 
various other purposes. See Tar, Burgundy 
Pitch.— pitch, mineral pitch, bitu- 
men. 

He that toncheth pitch shall be defiled therewith. 

Ecclus. xiii. 1. 

Pitch (pich), V. t. 1. To smear or cover over 
with pitch; as, to pitch the seams of a ship. 

‘ Pitch it within and without with pitch.’ 
Gen. vl 14.— 2. To blacken; to darken. ‘The 
welkin pitched with sudden cloud.' Addi- 
son. 

Pitch (pich), v.t. [O.E. pioche, to pierce, to 
pick, to peck, also to dart or throw, a soft- 
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voed form of pick, pike; comp. W, piciaw, 
to dart; trig, a point, <fcc. See Pick.] 1. To 
fix or plant, as stakes or pointed instru- 
ments; to fix by means of such; hence, to 
set in array; to marshal or arrange In order; 
as, to pitch a tent or pavilion, that is, to set 
the stakes ; to pitch a camp. ‘ Sharp stakes 
, . , they jwtfo/ied in the ground.’ Shak. 

There is no need to mention the learning of a fit, 
or the unfitness of an ignorant minister, more than 
that he. which describetli the manner how to pitch a 
field, should speak of muderution and sobriety in 
diet. Hooker, 

■^Pitched battle. See under Battle.— 

2. To fling or throw, generally with a de- 
finite purpose or aim; to cast forward; to 
hurl ; to toss ; as, to pitch quoits ; to pitch 
one in the mire or tlowii a precipice; t(j 
pitch hay or sheaves of corn. 

The next ball is a beautifully pitched ball for the 
outer stump /'. Hughes. 

3. In music, to regulate or set the key-note 
of,— 4. To fix, as a value or price 'Whose 
vulture thought doth pitch the price so 
high.’ ,shak.—5. To pave or face with 
stones, as an embankment K H. Knight; 
Sitmmnds 

Pitch (pich), V i 1. To light; to settle; to 
come to rest from flight. 

Take a branch of the tree on which the bees pitch, 
and wipe the Inve. Mortimer. 

2. To plunge or fall headlong ; as, to pitch 
from a precipice ; to pitch on the head — 

3. To fix choice; with on or upon. 

Pitch upon the best course of life, and custom will 
render it the most easy 7 tllotsou. 

4. To fix a tent or temporary habitation; to 
encamp. 

Laban with his brethren pitched in the mount of 
Gilead Gen xxxi. ^5 

5. Kant, to rise and fall. a.s the head and 
stern of a ship passing over waves. 

A slight motion on the iwrt of the vessel now and 
then .seemed to suggest the possibility ot pitching to 
a very uncomfortable extent. Dickon 

—To pitch to attack; to assault. [Slang.] 
—Pitch and pay, pay down at once ; pay 
reatiy money. 

Let senses rule ; the word is ‘Pitch and pay ' 

Trust none Shak 

Pitch (pich), n [See the verb ] 1. A point 
or degree of elevation or depression; height 
or depth; degree; rate. 'The lowest pitch 
of abject fortune ’ Milton. 

Alcibiades was one of the best orators of his age, 
notwithstanding he lived when learning was at its 
highest ///< A Addison 

As if an e.agle flew aloft, and then 

Stoop’d from its highest pitch to pniincc a wren. 

Cotoper. 

Such was the pitch of baseness to which tlie Ro- 
man people sank by allowing their rulers to eiu roach 
upon their rights Hrougham, 

2. Highest rise; height; loftiness ‘Boni- 
face the 'ITiird, In whom was the pitch of 
pride, and height of aspiring haughtiness.’ 
Fuller. 

A beauty-waning and distressed widow. . 

Srclucea the pile h .and height of all liis thoughts 

To base declension and loath’d bigamy Shak. 

3. Size; stature. ‘So like in person, garb, 
said pitch.' Hudibras.—i. The point where 
a declivity begins, or the declivity itself; 
descent; slope; inclination; also, tin; degree 
of slope or inclination ; as, the pitch of a 
hill or roof. See below. —6 A throw; a 
toss; a cast or jerk of something from the 
hand.— Pifc/i and toss, a game in which the 
players determine the order of tossing by 
pitching coins at a mark — 6. In music, the 
degree of acuteness or graveness of a note; 
the position of a sound with reference to the 
number of vibrations in a given time which 
produce it; the relative height of a sound 
Any sound less acute than some other 
sound is said to be of a lovrer pitch than that 
other sound.— Concert pitch, in musical per- 
formances, the degree of acuteness or gra- 
vity generally adopted for some one given 
note, and by which every other note is gov- 
erned. In England and Germany the con- 
cert pitch of the middle C of the pianoforte 
is the sound produced by a wire giving 628 
vibrations per second; in France it Is some- 
what lower. —7. In certain technical senses, a 
distance between two points; as, (a) the dis- 
tance between the centres of two adjacent 
teeth in a cog-wheel, measured on the pitch- 
line, which is concentric with the axis of 
revolution, and at such a distance from the 
base of the teeth as to have an equal rate of 
motion with a similar line in the cog-wheel 
with which it engages. (6) The distance 
between any two successive convolutions of 


a screw measured in a direction parallel to 
the axis ; the pitch of a propeller-screw Is 
the length measured along the axis of a 
complete turn. ( 0 ) The distance between 
the paddles of a steam-ship, measured on 
the circle which passes through their centres. 
(d)The distance between the st^s of mariue 
and other steam boilers. («) The distance 
apart from centre to centre of a rivet.— 
8. In mining, a lode or portion of a lode 
worked by a miner, who receives a certain 
p/)rtion of the ore raised, or its value.— 9. A 
flxed locality for a street-seller doing busi- 
ness, or a street-singer, musician, and such 
like performing; the site of a travelling 
exhibitiou. Mayhew. [Slang. ]— 0 / 
an arch, the rise or versed sine of an arch. 
—Pitch of a roof, the inclination of a roof ; 
which is exjiressed in angles, in parts of the 
span, or in the proportion which the rafters 
bear to the span. The amimon pitch has a 
rafter tliree quarters the length of the span; 
the (Mhic has a rafter tlie whole length of 
the span; the Elizabethan, longer than the 
span ; the Greek, an angle of 12“ to 16“ ; and 
the idowan, an angle of 23“ to 2^'".— Pitch of 
a saw, the inclination of the face of the 
teeth 

Pitch-black (pieh'blak), a. Black as pitch. 

Pitch-blende (pichT)lend), n. A mineral 
found in Saxony; it is a compound of the 
oxides of uranium and iron, and generally 
contains very many other metals 

Pitch-chain (plch'chan), n. A chain com- 
posed of metallic plates bolted or rivetted 
together, to work in the teeth of wheels. 

Pitch-circle (pich'ser-kl), n In toothed 
wheels, the circle which would bisect all the 
teeth. When two wheels are in gear, they 
are so arranged that their pitch-circles 
touch one another Called also Pitch-line 

Pitch-coal (picJi'kdl), n. 1. A kind of bitu- 
minous coal Dana. — 2 Same as Jet 
Braude d: Cox 

Pitch-dark (pichMark), a Dark as pitch; 
very dark. 

Pitcher (pich'Sr), 71 . 1 One who pitches — 
2 A pointed instrument for piercing the 
ground. 

HtCher (pich'6r), n. [O.Fr. picker, pichier, 
pechier, O It pecchero, from O.II G. pechar, 
oehhar, a beaker See Beaker ] 1 An 
earthen vessel with a spout for holding 
liquors; an earthen or metallic vessel for 
holding water for domestic purposes; a 
water-pot, Jug, or jar with ears. 'A man 
bearing o. pitcher of water ' Mark xiv. 13 -- 
Pitchers har^e ears, a cautionary proverb, 
signifying there may be listeners overhear- 
ing us Tlie saying has arinm from the 
double moaning of ear. In the form little 
pitchers have Irnig ears, it applies to children. 

Not in ray house, Lucentio, for, you know. 
Pitchers have ears, and 1 have many servants 
Shak. 

2 . In hot. n modifleation of the leaf occur- 
ring in some plants and resembling a pitcher, 
the body of the pitcher being the petiole, 
Hiid the lid the lamina of the leaf. 

Pitcher-plant (pich'6r-plant), n. A name 
given to several plants, from their pitcher- 
shaped leaves, the 
best known of which 
is the Nepenthes dis- 
tillatoria, a native of 
China and the East 
Indies, and belong- 
ing to the nat. order 
Nepenthacew It is 
a herbaceous plant, 
and grows in marshy 
situations. The leaves 
are sessile, oblong, 
and teiTuinated at 
the extremities by a 
cylindrical hollow 
vessel resembling a 
common water - pit- 
cher, which contains 
a fluid secreted by 
the plant itself This 
pitcher is furnished 
with a lid which 
opens and shuts, and which is regarded as 
the true blade of the leaf. See Cbphalo- 
Tus, Darlinqtonia, and Nepknthaoejc. 

PitCll-fhJrtlllll^ (plch'fttr-THing), n. Same 
as Chuck-farthing. 

Pltch-fleldt (pich'feld), n. A pitched battle. 
Beau. FI. 

Pitchfork (pich'fork), n. 1. A fork or fann- 
ing utensil used in lUting or throwing hay 
or sheaves of grain.— 2. A tuning-fork. 

Pitchfork (pich'fork), v.t. 1. To lift or 



Pitcher-plant {Nepenthes 
dvstillatona). 


throw with a pitchfork. Hence— 2. To put 
suddenly or accidentally Into any position. 

(Originally intended for the church) he has been 
pitchforked Into the Foot -guards. G. A. Sata. 

Pltohlness (pichT-nes), n. State or qua- 
lity of being pitchy; blackness; darkness. 
[Rare.] 

litohlng-pence (plch'ing-pens), n. Money, 
commonly a penny, paid for x>itching or 
setting down every bag of corn or padc of 
goods in a fair or market 
ntchlng- piece (pich'ing-pes), n. See 
Apron-iueoe 

Pitching -stable (pich'ing-sta-bl), n. A 
variety of Cornish granite used for paving. 
Pitch-line (i)ichTin). n See Pitch-circle. 
Pitch-mineral (picli'min-6r-al), n. The same 
as Bitumen or Asphalt 
Pitch-opal (pich'6-pal), n. An inferior kind 
of common opal. 

Pitch-ore (plch'dr), n. Pitcli-blende, an ore 
of uranium. 

Pitch-pine (plch'pln). n. The Pinus Pieea, 
a pine so called from Its abounding in resln- 



Pltch-plne {Pinu.t Pirm). 


ous matter which yields pitch. The same 
name is also given to the Pinus rigida of 
the United States and tlie Pinus palustris 
of Georgia 

Pitch-pipe (pich 'pip), n An instrument 
used in regulating the jritch or elevation of 
the key or leading note of a tune. It is 
either In the form of a flute or free reed pipe 
tuned to a given pitch. The flute pipe may 
have a piston and a range of adjustment 
whereby all the semitone degrees within its 
compass may he produced with mechanical 
exactness. The reed pipe has a given 
note 


Pitch-plaster (pich'plas-tfir), n. A plaster 
of Burgundy pitch. 

Pitch-^Ot (pich'pot), n. A large iron pot 
used for the purpose of boiling pitch. 

Pltch-Btone (pien'ston), n. The glassy form 
of felstone, also called Retinite. It looks 
like solid pitch, and has an Imperfectly con- 
choidal fracture. It contains microscopic 
crystals of felspar. Its colours ore several 
shades of green, black with green, brown, or 
gray ; brown, tinged with red, green, or yellow, 
sometimes yellowish or blue. 

Pitchurim-bean (plch'u-rim-b6n), n. One 
of the isolated lobes of the drupe of Neo- 
taiidra Puchury, a South American species 
of laurel, much used by chocolate makers as 
a substitute for vanilla. Called also Sassafras 
Nut, from the flavour, which resembles that 
of sassafras bark. Spelled also Pichurim- 
hean. 

Fitch-wheel (pich'whsi), n. One of two 
toothed wheels which work together 

Pitch-work (pich'werk), n. Work done in 
a mine by those working on the arran^ 
ment that they receive a certain proportion 
of the output. 

Pitchy (pich'i), a. 1. Partaking of the quali- 
ties of pitch : like pitch. Woodward. — 
2. Smeared with pitch. Dryden. —3, Black; 
dark ; dismal. ‘ The pitchy night. ’ Shak. 

Pitcoal (plt'kdl), n. Mineral coal ; common 


coal dug out of pits. 

Plt-00^ (pit'kok), «. Same as Pet-cock. 

Piteous (pit'6-us), a. [See PITY.] 1. Pitted 
to excite pity ; moving pity or compassioB; 
mournful; affecting; lamentable; sorrowful; 
as, a piteous look ; a piteous case or condi- 
tion. ‘ The most piteous tale of Lear.’ Shak, 
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*The most piteotu cry of the poor souls.* 
Shak. 

Vain would be all attempts to convey the horror 
which thrilled the gatheruif spectators of thls^ri>«x 
tTiig^cdy. De Qutneey. 

2. Compassionate; affected by pity, 
ous of his case.' Pope.— 3. t Pitiful; paltry; 
poor. ‘PiteoMs amends.' Jlfi7fon.— S yn. Sor- 
rowful, mournful, affecting, doleful, woful, 
rueful, wretched, miserable, pitiable, com- 
passionate, tender. 

inteously (pit'e-us-ll), adv In a piteous 
manner. ‘ Word it, prithee, pifeoitsfy. Shak. 
PiteousneSB (pit'e-us-nes), n. The state or 
condition of being piteous. 

FltfiB.ll (pit'fftl), n. A pit slightly covered 
so that animals fall into it and are caught. 
^The net nor lime, the pitfall nor the gin.' 
Shak. 

Fitfftll t (pit'fftiy V. t. To lead into a pitfall ; 
to ensnare. ‘ Not full of cranks and contra- 
dictions and pitfalling dispenses ’ Milton. 
Fit -flail ( pit ^ fish 1, n. A small fish of the 
Indian Sea, about the size of a smelt, of a 
green and yellow colour. It has the power 
of protruding or retracting its eyes at plea- 
sure. 

Fit-frame (pit'fram), n. The framework of 
a coal-pit 

Fith (pith), n. [A. Sax. pitha, D , marrow, 
pith, kernel.] 1 A cylindrical or angular 
column of cellular tissue arising at the neck 
of the stem of an exogenous plant and ter- 
minating at the leaf-buds, witn all of which 
it is in direct communication. It forms the 
centre of a stem, and fills the medullary 
sheath or tube which is covered over by the 
wood. Its use is to act as a reservoir of 
nutritious matter for the young leaves when 
first developing. In endogens there is no 
pith.— 2. In anat. the spinal cord or marrow 
of an animal ; also, the central or medullary 
part of hair. ‘ The spinal marrow or pith. ' 
Ray. ‘The pith of the coarse body-hair.' 
Owen. — 3 Strength, vigour, or force. ‘ Since 
these .arms of mine had seven years’ pith ’ 
Shak. — 4. Energy ; cogency ; concentrated 
force; closeness and vigour of thought and 
style; as, his discourse wanted pith — 
6. Condensed substance or matter ; quintes- 
sence. * Perhaps you mark'd not what’s the 
pith of all.’ ^ak.—6 Weight; moment; 
importance. ‘ Enterprises of great pith and 
moment. ’ Shak. 

Flth (pith), V. t. To sever the spinal cord of. 
FltheoantliropUB (pith'e-kaii-tlir6"pu8), 

[Gr. pithikos, an ape, and anthmpos. a man.] 
The name applied to a supposed ancestral 
form of the human species {Pithecanthro- 
pus ereetus) evidenced by the upper part of 
a skull, a thigh-bone, &e., discovered in 
Java. Though somewhat ape-like, its brain 
was far larger than in apes. 

Fitliecia (pi-the'si-a), n. See SAKI. 
Flthecold (pi-th6'koid), a. [Gr. pithfkos, an 
ape, and eidos, likeness.] Pertaining to or 
including apes of the highest division; re- 
sembling an ape; ape-like. See next article. 
FlthecUB (pi-thelcus), n. [Gr. pithiJros, an 
ape.] A restricted genus of apes, including 1 
the orang {P. satyrus), the great pongo of j 
Borneo {P. Wonnbii), and the P. Mario. 
The outward marks which distinguish this 
genus from troglodytes (chimpanzee and 
gorilla) are the greater length of muzzle, a 
more sudden projection of the lower part j 
of the face, much larger canine and much ] 
broader incisor teeth, and neater length of 
arm. The ears too are smaller, and lie close 
to the head. The skeleton is distin^ished 
by the dorsal vertebrae being fewer by one, 
and by twelve instead of thirteen pairs of 
ribs. The genus is known also as Simia, 
Pithily (pith'i-li), adv. In a pithy manner ; 
with strength ; with close or concentrated 
force ; cogently ; with energy. Milton. 
PlthlneBB (pith'i-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being pithy; strength; concentrated force; 
as, the pithiness of a reply 
FlthleBB (pith'les), a. 1. Destitute of pith ; 
wanting strengtli. 

Men who, Ary and pithless, are debarred 

From man's best joys. Churchill. 

2. Wanting cogency or concentrated force. 

The pithless argumentation which we too often 
allow to monopolize the character of what is prudent I 
and practical. Gladstone. 

Fithole t (pltlidl), n. A small hollow made 
by a pustule of smallpox. 

I have known a lady, tick of the small pocks, only 
to keep her face from jhtha/a, take cold, strike them 
ia again, kick up the neels, and vanish I Beau, Ur FI, 

Flthy (pith'i), a. 1. Consisting of pith ; con- 
tidmiig pith; abounding with pith; as, a 


pithy substance ; a pUhy stem.— 2. Contain- 
ing concentrated force ; forcible; energetic; 
as, a pithy word or expression. 

This ptthy speech prevailed, and all agreed. Dryden. 

8. Uttering energetic words or expressions. 

In dll these Goodman Fact was very short but ptthy; 
for he was a plain home-spun man. Addtson. 

Pitiable (pit'i-a-bl), a. Deserving pity; wor- 
thy of or exciting compassion : applied to 
persons or things; as, a pitiable conditiom 
‘Everything that is pitiable.’ Jer. Taylor. 
‘The pitiable wretchedness of Philoctetes.' 
Observer. 

The pitiable persons relieved are constantly under 
your eye. Atterbnry. 

If ye have grieved, 

Ye are too mortal to be pitiable, 

And power to die disproveth nght to grieve. 

E. B. Browning, 

PitiableneBB (pitl-a-bl-nes), n. state of 
being pitiable ‘The piiiableness of his 
ignorance.' Kettlewell. 

Ktiably (pit'i-a-bli), adv. In a pitiable 
manner. 

Rtiedly t (pltld-li), adv. In a situation to 
be pitied. 

He IS properly, &\\A, pitiedly to be counted alone, 
that IS illiterate. Eel t ham. 


Fitter (pit'i-6r), n. One who pities. Bp. 
Gauden 

Pitiful (plt'i-ful), a. [See Pity ] 1. Full 
of pity ; tender ; compassionate ; having a 
heart to feel sorrow and sympathy for the 
distressed. Jam. v. 11. 

Our hearts you see not, they are pitiful; 

And pity to the general wrong of Rome 
Hath done this deed on Cdjsar. Shak. 

2. Miserable; moving compassion; as, a 
sight most pitiful ; a pitiful condition. 

In faith, 'twas strange, 'twas ijassii^ strang’e, 
'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pUtfiil. Shak. 

3 To bo pitied for its littleness or meanness ; 
paltry ; insignificant ; contemptible ; despic- 
able; as, pitiful conduct. 

That’s villainous, and shows a most pitiful ambition 
in the fool that uses it Shak. 

—Contemptible , Despicable, Paltry, Pitif ul. 
See under CoNTEMmBLK 
Pitifi^y (pit'i-ful-li), adv. In a pitiful 
manner : (a) with c.ompassion 

Pitifully behold the sorrows of our liearts. 

Common Prayer 

(b) Wretchedly; so as toexclte pity ‘ Would 
8iia:h and groan as pitifully as other men, ’ 
Tillotson. (c) Contemptibly 
Those men who give themselves airs of bravery on 
reflecting upon the last scenes of others may behave 
the most pitifully in their own. Richardwn 


Pitifulness (pit'i-fql-nes), n The state or 
(quality of being pitiful. Sir P. Sidney 

Pitiless (pit'i-lea), a. 1. Destitute of pity ; 
hard-hearted ; as, a pitiless master. ‘ The 
peltiiij^ of the pitiless storm.’ Shak — 
2. Exciting no pity; unpitied. ‘So do I per- 
ish pitiless, through fear.' Sir J. Davies. 
Syn. Hard-hearted, cruel, merciless, unmer- 
ciful, compassionless, unsympathizing 

Pitilessly (pit'i-les-li), adv. In a pitiless 
manner. 

PltilessneSB (pit'i-les-nes), n. The state of 
being pitiless. 

Pitman (pit'man), n. 1. One who works in 
a pit, as in coal-mining, in sawing timber, 
<fec. — 2. In Tnach. the rod which connects a 
rotary with a reciprocating object, as that 
which couples a crank with a saw-gate, or 
a steam jilston with its crank-shaft, tfec. 

Pitot's Tube (pi'toz tfib), n. In hydrau- 
lics, an instrument for 
ascertaining the ve- 
locity of water In 
rivers, <fec. ; a current 
meter. It consists in 
its simplest form of a 
bent glass-tube A, 
which is held in the 
water in such a manner 
that its lower end is 
horizontal, and op- 
posed to the direction 
of the flowing water. 

In consequence of the 
momentum of the 
moving fluid the level 
rises within the tube 
to a height B, propor- 
tional to the velocity 
of the stream. Thus, 
let the height of B 
above the level of the 
external wate r be A, then the velocity of the 
stream = /u. V 2g h,in which ^ is a coeffi- 
cient, determined for the particular instru- 
ment by experiment. 



Pitot's Tube. 


FltOUSft <t. Piteous; compassionate; merci- 
ful; exciting conmassion. Chaucer. 
PltOUBly,t adv. Hteously; pitifully. Chau- 
cer. 

Pitpan (pit'pan), n. A very long, narrow, 
fiat- bottomed, trough-like canoe, with thin 
and flat projecting ends, used for the navi- 
gation of rivers and lagoons in Central 
America. 

Pit-pat (pit'pat), 71. and adv. Same as Pit- 
apat. 

Pit-saw (pit'sft), n. A large saw used for 
dividing timber, and worked by two men, 
one of whom stands in a pit below. 

Pitta (plt'ta), 71. A genus of passerine birds, 
remarkable for the length of their legs, the 
shortness of their tail, and the vividness of 
their colours. See Ant-thrush. 

Pittacal (pit'a-kal), 7i. [Gr pi«a, pitch, and 
kallos, ornament.] A fine blue suiistance 
used in dyeing, obtained by the action of a 
solution of baryta upon the heavy oil of tar. 
Pittance (pit'ans), n. [Norm. pitau7\ce, al- 
lowance; Fr pitance, a monk’s mess; It. 
pietaiiza: from L.L. pietantia, %ntantia, a 
monk's allowance of food, from L. j^ietas, 
piety. Brachet points out that in the same 
way 7nisericordia (mercy) was a name given 
in the middle ages to certain monastic re- 
pasts.] 1. An aliowanco of food in a mon- 
astery ; an allowance of food bestowed in 
charity; a charity gift. 

One half of this pittance was even given him in 
money. Macaulay. 

2. A very small portion allowed or assigned. 
Hence— 3. A very small quantity. ‘ ’I'he in- 
considerable pittance of faithful professors.' 
Fuller. 

Plttancer (pit'ans-Sr), n. The officer in a 
monasteiy who distributed the pittance at 
certain appointed festivals 
Pitted-tlSBUe (pit'ed-ti'shu), n. See BOTH- 
RKNCHYMA. 

Fitter t (pit'Cr), v i. To murmur; to patter. 
‘And when his streams are low 

and thin ’ Qreeue. 

Pittikinst (pit'i-kinz), mfer?. A diminutive 
of pity used interjectionaily, generally in 
conjunction with od's for God's. 'Od's pit- 
tikins, can it be ’ Shak 
Plttlzite, Pittlcite (pit'i-zit, pit'i-sit), n. 
[From Gr. pittizo, pissizo, to be pitchy, from 
pitta, pusa, pitch.] Bitchy iron ore; an 
arsenato-sulpnate of iron occurring in reni- 
form masses. 

Plttle-pattle t (pitT-patl), v.i. [An imitat- 
ive word, comp prattle, tattle, <fec.] To talk 
unmeaningly or flippantly. 

PlttosporacesB (pit't6-8p6-ra"BB-e), n. pi. 
The pittosporads, a natural order of poly- 
petalous hypogynous exogens, allied to Boly- 
galaceae. The species, of which about 100 
are known, are trees or erect or twining 
shrubs, mostly natives of extra-tropical Aus- 
tralia, having alternate simple leaves, regu- 
lar symmetrical flowers, imbricated petals, 
and alternating stamens. The order includes 
about a dozen genera, of which the best 
known are Bittosporum, Billardiera, and 
Sollya, frequent ornaments of British hot- 
houses. 

Plttosporad (pit'to-spo-rad), 7i Any plant 
of the nat. order Bittosporaeete. 

Pltulta (pit-u-i'ta), 71. [L. pituita; Fr. pituite. ] 
Mucus; phlegm 

Pltllltaiy(pi-tu'i-ta-ri),a.[L.pifm7a,phlegm, 
rheum.] In anat. concerned in the secre- 
tion of phlegm or mucus ; as, the pituitary 
membrane which lines the nostrils and si- 
nuses communicating with the noht.— Pitu- 
itary body or gland, a small oral body on 
the lower side of the brain, formerly sup- 
posed to secrete the mucus of the nostrils. 
—Pituitary stem, the infundibulum of the 
brain. 

PltultOUB ( pi-tu'lt-UB ), a. [L. pituitosus.l 
Consisting of mucus ; full of mucus, or re- 
sembling it in qualities. 

Pit -work (pit'w6rk), n. In mining, the 
pumping and lifting apparatus of a mine- 
shaft. 

Pity (plt'i), n. [Fr. pitU, from L. pietas, 
piety, from pius, pious. See Pious.] 1. The 
feeling or suffering of one person excited by 
the distresses of another; commiseration; 
compassion. 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. Goldsmith. 

—To have mty upon, to take pity upon, gen- 
erally to snow one’s pity towards by soma 
benevolent act. 

He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the 
Lord. Prov. xlx. X7. 
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S. t A call or prayer for pity. [Bare.] 

Let's have no ^ity. 

For If you do, here’s that shall cut your whistle. 

Btau, ^ FI. 

a The ground or subject of pity ; cause of 
grief; thing to be regretted. 

That he is old, the more the pi^, his white hairs 
do witness it. Shak. 

What pity is it 

That we can die but once to serve our country ! 

[In this sense the word may have a plural; 
as, it is a thousand pities he should waste 
his estate in prodigality: in the other senses 
the plural is rarely used, The following in- 
stance is found in Shakspere. 

I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are ; the want of wliich vain dew. 
Perchance, shall dry your ptttes. 

nutter's Tale, ii. i.] 

Syn, Compassion, mercy, commiseration, 
condolence, sympathy, fellow-suffering, fel- 
low-feeling. 

Pity (Pit'i), v.t. pret. <fc pp. pitied; ppr. pity- 
ing. [O.It. pitoyer, to pity. See the nouii.] 

1. To feel pity or compassion towards; to 
feel pain or grief for; to have sympathy 
for; to commiserate; to compassionate; as, 
to pity a person or his misfortunes. ‘Do 
pity his distress ’ Shak. 

Like as a father pitieth ins children, so the Lord 
pitietk them that fear him. Ps cm. 13. 

2. t To excite pity in: used impersonally. 


It would pity a man'.s heart to hear that 1 hear 
of the state of Cambridge Latimer. 

Pity (pit'i), v.L To be compassionate; to 
exercise pity 

I will not pity, nor spare, nor have mercy. 

Jer xili 14. 

Pityingly (pit'i -ing-li), adv. So as to show 
pity; compassionately. 

PLtinrlasis ( pit-i-ri'a-sis ), n. [Gr. pityron, 
bran.] A cutaneous disease consisting of 
irregular bran-like scaly patches. The most 
common form is that called pityriasis capi- 
tis, or dandruff, which affects children. See 
Chloasma and Liverspots. 

Pltyrold (pit'i-roid), a. [Gr. pityron, the 
husks of corn, bran 1 Resembling bran ; 
bran-like. 

Plli (pii)- [It., more; L. plus.] In niitsic, a 
word frequently prefixed to another, to in- 
crease the strength of its meaning ; as, piu 
allegro, a little quicker. 

Piuxna (pi-u'ma), n. A mixed fabric of light 
texture used for men's coats Simmonds. 

Plyot ( piv'ot ), n. [Fr. pivot, a pivot — re- 
ferred by Diez to It. piva, a pipe (=Fr and 
E. pipe) ] 1 A pin on which anything turns; 
a short shaft or point on which a wheel or 
other body revolves.— 2. Milit the officer or 
soldier upon whom the different wheelings 
are made in the various evolutions of the 
drill, (fee.— 3. That on which important re- 
sults depend; a turning-point. 

Pivotal (piv'ot-al), a. Of or belonging to a 
pivot ; belonging to or constituting that on 
which anything turns. 

Pivot -bridge (piv'ot-brij), n A form of 
swing-bridge moving on a vertical pivot un- 
derneath it. 

PlVOt-gun (piv'ot-gun), n. A gun set upon 
a frame-carriage, wliich can be turned about 
so as to point the piece in any direction. 

Pivot -man (piv'ot-man), n. The man at 
the flank of a line of sohliers on which the 
rest of the line wheels 

Piwarrie (pi- war'd), n. A sharp disagree- 
able Intoxicating beverage prepared by the 
natives of South America from cassava. 

PiX (piks), n. Same as Pyx. 

PiXing (piks'ing), n. Same as Pyxing. 

PiXy,^e(pik'Bi),n. 


from Puck.] 
being. 


[Perhaps for pttcfcsj/, 
A sort of fairy or imaginary 


If thou’rt of air, let the gray mist fold thee ; 
If of earth, let the swart nun • * • 


If a ptxte, seek thy ring. 


me hold thee : 

Jfrr tv. Scott. 


Pixy -led ( pik'si-led ), a. Led by pixies; 
hence, bewildered. 

Pixy -ring (plk'si-ring), n. A fairy ring or 
circle. See under Fairy. HalliweU. 

Pixy-stool (pik'si-stdl), n. A toad-stool or 
mushroom; sometimes applied specifically 
to Chanterellus eibarius, or edible chanter- 
elle. 

Plset (plz), n. [O.E. peise, peize, peaze, a 
weight, a blow. See Poise.] An annoying 
or awkward circumstance; often used inter- 
jectionally or as a mild oath. ‘What a 
pizet* Richardson. 

nssioato (pit-si-ktt'td). [It., twitched.] 
A musical direction for the violin and vio- 
loncello, Indicating that the strings of the 
instrument are not to be played with the 


bow, but pinched or twitched with the fin- 
ger, producing a staccito effect, in imita- 
non of the guitar: generally abbreviated 
into Pwa. 

Fizzle (pis'l), n. [From piss.] In certain 
male quadrupeds, the pari which is official 
to generation and the discharge of urine; 
the penis. Sir T. Browne. 

Placability (plak-a-bill-ti or pl&-ka-bil'i-ti). 
n. The quality of being placable or appeas- 
able ; susceptibility of being pacified. 
Placable (plak'a-bl or pia'ka-bl), a. [L. 
placabilis, h'om pUico, to quiet, to soothe, 
to appease, to pacify; akin to placeo, to 
please.] Capable of being appeased or pa- 
cified; appeasable; willing to forgive. 
Methought I saw him placable and mild. Milton. 

Placableness (plak'a-bl-nes or pla'ka-bl- 
nes), n. Same as Placability. Cudworth. 
Placard (plak'ard or pla-kftrd'), n. [Fr., from 
plaque, a plate, from the Teutonic ; comp. 
1) plak, a flat piece of wood, a slice, plcuc- 
briefje, a placard, plakken, to glue or paste; 
L. G plakke, a piece of turf cut or dug. ] 1. A 
written or printed paper posted in a public 
place ; a bill postea up to draw public at- 
tention; a poster It seems to have been 
formerly the name of an edict, proclama- 
tion, or manifesto issued by authority — 
2.t A public permission, or one given by 
authority; a license. 

Others are of the contrary opinion, and that Chris- 
tianity gives us a placard to use these sports 

Fuller. 

Placard (plak'ard or pla-kArd'), v.t. 1. To 
post placards on ; as, to placard the walls 
of the town.— 2. To make known by placard. 
Placard, Placate (plak'hrd, plak'at), n. 

1 A stomacher worn by men and women 
from the time of Edward IV. to that of 
Henry VIII. inclusive —2. In anc. armour, 
an extra plate upon the lower portion of the 
breastplate or backplate. PlancM. 
Placate t (plak'at), v.t. pret. & pp. placated; 
ppr. placating [L. placo, placatu m, to ap- 
pease.] To appease or pacify; to conciliate. 

Therefore is he always propitiated and placated, 
both first at^d last Cudivorth 

Place (plas), n. [¥t. pdace, a place, post, 
position, an open space in a town; Sp. plaza, 
It. piazza; from L platea, a broad way in a 
city, a street, an area, front Gr.piafcia, from 
platys, flat, wide, broad ; perhaps of same 
root as fiat (which see), j 1. A broad way or 
open space in a city; an area; a court-yard. 

‘ Hangman’s boys in the market-ptocr. ’ Shak. 
Place, with a proper or other distinctive 
name prefixed, is often applied to a street 
or part of a street, a square, or other as- 
semblage of houses; as, Victoria Place; 
Waterloo Place —2 A portion of space re- 
garded as separate from the rest of space; 
a particular portion of space marked off by 
its use or character; a locality, spot, or site; 
position ; as, a place for everything and 
everything in its place. 

The place whereon thou standest is holy jjround. 

Lx. iii. 5. 

In ills brain, 

. . he hath strange places crammed 
With observ.ation, the which he vents 
In iiiaiigled forms Shak. 

3 In more specialized meanings: (a) a resi- 
dence, especially a large or stately one; a 
mansion ; as, he is now at his place in 
Hampshire. 

I do not like the T ower of any place 

Did Julius Caisar build that peace, my lord f Shak. 

(f)) A village or town; as, a well-built place. 
( 0 ) A fortified post; a stronghold. —4. Local 
existence. 

From whose face the earth and the heaven fled 
away; and there was found no place for them. 

Rev. XX II. 

6. A portion or passage of writing or of a 
book. 

The place of the Scripture which he read was this. 

Acts vni. 32. 

6 Point or degree in order of proceeding ; 
as, in the first place; in the second place ; 
In the last place. — 7. Rank; order of prior- 
ity, dignity, or importance. 

The heavens themselves, the planets, and this cemtre. 
Observe degree, priority, anti place. Shak. 

8. Office ; employment ; official station. 

‘ Title, place, or touch of pension. ’ Tennyson. 

Do you your oflice, or give up your place. Shak. 

9. Ground or occasion; room. 

There is no place of doubting, but that it is the 
very same Hammond. 

10. Station in life; calling; occupation; con- 
dition. 

God would give them, in their several places and 
callings, all spiritual and temporal blessings which 
he sees wanting to them. Dr. More. 


11. Space in general. 

But she all >/acv within herself confines. 

Sir y. Daviss. 

12. Boom ; stead : with the sense of substi- 
tution. 

And Joseph said unto them, Fear not; for am I in 
the place of Godt Gen. 1 . 18. 

13. Boom; kind reception. 

My word hath no place in you. John vili. 37. 

14. One of the three unities formerly con- 
sidered essential in the classical drama. 
The unity of place consisted in keeping the 
place of the action the same throughout the 

S lece.— 16. A topic, point, or question for 
iscussion: an old rhetorical term. Bacon. 
16 In astron. the position in the heavens 
of a heavenly body. — Place of the moon, the 
part of Its orbit where it is found at any 
given iirciQ.-- Place of the sun, the sign and 
degree of the zodiac in which It is at any 
given time. — Apparent place, the position 
of a body as seen from the surface of the 
earth, its tnie place being that in which it 
would appear if seen from the earth’s centre. 
—Eccentric place of a planet, that place or 
point of its orbit in which it would appear 
if seen from the mu.— Geocentric andhelio- 
oentric place of a planet. See GEOCENTRIC 
and Heliocentric.-- 17. In geom. same as 
Locus. —18. In falconry, the greatest eleva- 
tion which a bird of prey attains in its flight. 

a talcon tow'ring in her pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kill’d. Shak, 

— To give place, (a) to make room or way; 
to yield; as, give place to your superiors. 
And when a ludy’s in the case, 

You know all otner things jj'ive place. Gay. 

{b) To give room; to give advantage; to 
yield to the influence of; to listen to. 

Neithcrxa'i/^/i/acr’ to the devil. Hph. iv. 27 

—To have place, (a) to have a station, room, 
or seat ; as, such tieslres can have no place 
in a good heart. (6) To have actual exist- 
ence —To take place, (a) to come to pass; 
to happen; to occur; as, this or that event 
will or will not take place (l^t) I’o take the 
precedence or priority (c)t I'o take effect. 
‘But none of these excuses would take 
place.' Spenser —Place of arms, in fort, an 
enlargement of the covered way, where 
bodies of troops can be formed to act on the 
defensive by flanking the covered way, or 
on the offensive by sorties —High place, in 
Scrip, a mount on which sacrifices were 
offered to heathen deities — Syn. Situation, 
seat, abode, position, locality, location, site, 
spot, office, post, berth, employment, charge, 
function, trust, ground, room, occasion, 
stead. 

Place (plas), V. t pret. & pp. placed; ppr. plac- 
ing. [ Fr. placer, to place, to set. See the 
noun.] 1. To put or set in a particular place 
or spot ; to set or put in a certain relative 
position ; to locate ; as, to place a house by 
the side of a stream; to place a book on the 
shelf ; to place a body of cavalry on each 
flank of an army —2. To appoint, set, induct, 
or establish in an office. 

Thou shall provide out of nil the people aVile men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness; 
and place such over them to be rulers of thousands. 

Ex. xviii. 21. 

8. To put or set in any particular rank, state, 
or condition ; as, in whatever sphere men 
are placed, contentment will ensure to them 
a large portion of happiness,— 4. To set; to 
fix; ns, to place one’s affections on an object; 
to place confidence in a friend.— 5. To put 
out at interest ; to invest ; to lend ; as, to 
pla.ee money in the funds or in a bank. 
Placebo (pla-se'bd), n. [L., I will please.] 
1. An epithet given to any medicine adapted 
rather to please than to benefit the patient. 
2. In R. Oath. Ch. the vesper hymn for the 
dead, beginning Placebo Domino. 
Place-brick (plas'brik), n. In brickmaking, 
an inferior kind of brick, which having been 
outermost or farthest from the fire In the 
clamp or kiln, has not received siiflicient 
heat to bum it thoroughly. Place-bricks 
are consequently soft, uneven in texture, 
and of a red colour. They are also termed 
Peckings, and sometimes Sandel or Samel 
Bricks. 

Flaoefolt (pliw'ful), a. Filliug a place. 
Chapman. 

Plaoeless (plas'les), n. Having no place or 
office. Canning. 

Plaoeman (plas'man), n. One who holds or 
occupies a place ; specifically, one who hae 
an office under government. ‘A cabinet 
which combines not placemen alone, but In- 
dependent and popular noblemen and gen- 
tlemen.’ Macaulay. 


oh, chain', Ch, So. loch; g, go; 


J, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. — See KxT. 
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Place-monger (pias'mung-gdr), n. A traf- 
ficker in public employments and patronage. 
Place-name (pl&s^uam), n. The name of a 
place or locality; such a name as is given 
to places : in contradistinction to personal 
name. 

Placenta (pla-sen'ta), n. [L. , a cake.] 1. The 
afterbirth; a temporary organ developed 
within the uterus of the human female 
and of certain animals during pregnancy, 
and, as its popular natne implies, expelled 
shortly after the birth of the child or 
young animal. It is a spongy vascular 
mass existing in some form or other in all 
mammals except the monotremes and mar- 
supials, as an appendage to the foetal mem- 
brane called the chorion. T’hrougli this 
organ the foetus breathes and receives nour- 
ishment. — 2. Ill bot that part of a seed-ves- 
sel on which the ovules or seeds are placed 



I, Free central Placenta, transverse and vertical 
sections. 2, Axile central Placenta. 3, Parietal Pla- 
centa a a, Placentae. 

It is always of a soft cellular texture, and is 
commonly found occupying the margin of a 
carpel. It is. however, as often confined to 
a single point, as in nettles and many other 
plants. A free placenta, one in the middle 
of the ovary; a parietal placenta, one not 
projecting far inwards ; or one essentially 
constituted of the w’all of the seed-vessel. 
Placental (pla-sen'tal), a Pertaining to the 
placenta; possessing a placenta; constituted 
by a placenta. 

Placental (pla-sen'tal), n. In tool a mem- 
, ber of the sub-class Placentalia. 
Plaoentalia (pla-sen-tali-a), n pi. The pla- 
cental mammals, one of the two grand divi- 
sions or sub-classes into which mammals are 
divided, according as the structure known 
as the placenta is present or absent, the 
other sub-class being the Implacentalia or 
non-placental mammals The Placentalia 
comprise by far the largest number of mam- 
mals, all being of liigher organization than 
the Implacentalia. The Implacentalia com- 
prise only two orders— the Monotremata 
and Marsupialia. 

Plaoentaiy (pia-sen'ta-ri), n. In hot. a pla- 
centa bearing numerous ovules 
naoentary (pla-sen'ta-ri), a. Having refer- 
ence to the placenta; as, the placentary 
system of classification. 

Plaoentation (pla-sen-ta'shon), n. The dis- 
position of the placenta, more especially in 
plants; as, parietal plaoentation. 
KaoeiltlferoUB(pla-8en-tif'6r-U8),a. [L pla- 
centa, a cake, and fero, to bear. ] In bot and 
zool. bearing or producing a placenta; liav- 
ing a placenta. ‘The placentiferuus mam- 
mals.' Theodore Gill. 

Placenttform (pla-sen'ti-form), a. In bot 
shaped like a placenta; having a thick cir- 
culai* disc, concave in the centre on both 
upper and lower sides. The root of Cycla- 
men is an example 

Place-proud (plas'proud), a. Proud of posi- 
tion or rank. Beau. 6c FI. 

RIaoer (pl^'fir), n. one who places, locates, 
or gets. ‘ Thou placer of plants both humble 
and talk’ Spenser. 

Placer (pla'ser or pla sor'), n. [Sp.] A gra- 
velly place where gold occurs, especially on 
the bank of a river, or in the bed of a moun- 
tain stream; a spot where gold dust is found 
in the soil. [United States.] 

In diggings the gold is scattered all through 
^e surface dirt; in pocket diggings it is concentrated 
in one little spot. S. Clemens. 

Placet (plag'et), n. [L. , it pleases ] 1. The 
assent of the civil power to the promulga- 
tion of an ecclosiastical ordinance —2 A 
vote of the governing body in a university. 
8. A vote of assent in a Latin council. 
Placid (plas'id), a. [L. placidus, tromplaceo, 
to please. See Placable. ] 1. Gentle ; 

quiet; undisturbed; equable. 

It cotiduceth unto long life and to the more plactd 
motion of the spirits, that men’s actions be free. 

Bacon 


2. Serene; mild; unruffled. ‘That placid 
aspect and meek regard.' Milton.— Calm, 
Tranquil, Placid, Quiet See under CALM. 

Placidity (pla-sidT-ti), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being placid ; mildness ; gentleness ; 
tranquillity; peacefulness; <}uietnesB. 

Pladmy (plos'id-li), ado. In a: placid man- 
ner ; mildly ; calmly ; quietly ; witliout dis- 
turbance or passion. 

PlacidneSB (plas'id-nes), n. Same as Pla- 
cidity 

Placlt.t n. [L. placitum, that which pleases, 
a decree, ivom placeo, to please j A decree 
or determination. ‘A diligent collector of 
the placits and opinions of other philoso- 
phers ’ Evelyn. 

Placltory (plas'i-to-rl), a Relating to pleas 
or pleading in courts of law. 

Placitum (plas'i-tum), n. pi. Placlta (plas'- 
i-ta). [L See Pi.AOIT ] 1. In the middle 
ages, a public assembly of all degrees of 
men where tlie sovereign presided, who usu- 
ally consulted upon the great affairs of the 
kingdom. -2 t A plea, pleading, or debate, 
and trial at law 

Plack (plak), n. I Fr. plaque, from FI placke, 
a thin slice, an ancient small Flemish coin 
See I’LACAUI) J A small copper coin former- 
ly current in Scotland equal to four pennies 
Scots, or the third part of an English 
penny. 

Placket (plak'et), n. [From the Fr. plaquer, 
to lay or clap on. See PLACARD.] l.t A 
petticoat: sometimes used for a woman, as 
petticoat now is. 


Was that brave heart made to pant for a placket. 

Bean & FI. 

2 The opening or slit in a petticoat or skirt; 
fent.~3. A woman’s pocket. Ilalliwell 
Placket-hole (plak'et -hoi), n. same as 
Placket, 2. 

Flack-pie (plak'pi). n. A pie formerly sold 
for a plack. Sir W Scott [Scotch ] 

Placoderm (plak'o-d6rm), n. A member of 
the Plai'oderinata. 

Placodermata(plak-6-d6r'ma-ta), n pi. [Gr 
plax, 2>lakoH, anything Hat and broad, and 
derma, skin ] A term sometimes applied to 
the boiiy-i)Iated fishes of the Devonian sys- 
tem, as the Coccosteiis, Ptericlithys, &c. 
Placoganoid (plak'O-gan-oid), a. and n Of 
or belonging to or a member of the Placo- 
ganoidei. 

Flacoganoidei (plak'6-ga.noi"de-i}, n ptl 
[Gr. plax, plakos, anything flat and broad, 
ganos, splendour, and eidos, likeness ] One 
of the two primary divisions Into wliich 
ganoid fishes have been divided, the other 
being the Lepidoganoidei. In the placo- 
ganoids the skeleton is imperfectly ossified, 
the head and more or less of the body are 
protected by large ganoid plates, which in 
many cases are united by sutures, and the 
tail is heterocercal. It includes the stur- 
geons, as also some highly singular fossil 
forms The placoganoids are richly repre- 
3l)e ■ 


sen ted in the bevonian epoch and disappear 
in the carboniferous. 

Flaccid (plak'oid), a [See above ] In zool. 
(a) a term applied to a certain class of 
scales, consisting of detached bony grains, 

’ tubercles, or plates, of which the latter are 
not uncommonly armed with spines. (6) Of 
or belonging to the order Placoidei. 

Placold,Placoi<liaii(i>lak'oid,pla-koi'dl-an), 
n A fish belonging to the order Placoidei 
of Agassiz. 

Placoidei (pla-koi'de-I), n. pi. The name 
given by Agassiz to nn order of fishes more 
recently termed Elasmobraiichii (which see). 

Plafond (pla-fond'), II. [Fr , from plat, flat, 
and /ona, bottom, back, back part.] In 
arch, the ceiling of a room, whether flat or 
arched; also, the under side of the projec- 
tion of the larmier of the comice, and gen- 
erally any soffit. Called also Plancher. 

Flagal (pla'gal), a. [Gr. plagios, oblique.] 
In music, a terai applied to the four colla- 
teral scales added by Gregory the Great to 
the four authentic scales of Ambrose.— 
Plagal cadence, the 
chord or harmony of 
the fourth or subdomi- 
nant, followed by that 
of the tonic.— Plagal 
melodies, certain mel- 
odies which have their 
principal notes Iving 
between the fifth of 
the key and its octave 
or twelfth, llie psalm tune Old Hundred 
is a plagal melody. 

Plage»t n. The plague. Chaucer. 

Plage, t n. [Ft. plage, L. plaga.] A region; 
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a country; a quarter or division of the globe. 
Chaucer. 

PlagiarlBm (pl&'ji-a-rizm), n. 1. The act of 
plagiarizing or of purloining another man’s 
words or ideas ; the offence of taking pass- 
ages from another man's compositions, and 
publishing them as one’s own; literary theft. 
2. That which is plagiarized. 

Plagiarist (pla'ji-u-rist), n. One that pla- 
giarizes or purloins the ideas cr language of 
another and publishes them as his own ; a 
plagiary. ‘ Plagiarists are always suspicious 
of being stolen from ’ Coleridge. 

Plagiarize (pla'ji-a-riz), v.t. aiid i. pret. <fc 
pp ppr. plamarizing. To steal 

or purloin from the writings of another; to 
commit plagiary; as, to plagiarize a. ii&ss&ge. 

Plagiary (pla'ji-a-ri), n |L. plagiarius, a 
plagiary, a kidnapper, troin plagium, man- 
stealing, kidnapping, from plaga, a snare, 
trap, toil, from same root as Gr pleM, to 
entwine J 1. One that steals or purloins the 
words or ideas of another and passes them 
off as his own; a literary thief. 

Without invention a painter is but a copier, and a 
poet but a pla^ary of others. Dryden. 

2. The crime of literary theft; plagiarism. 

I'laj^tary had not its nativity with printing, but be- 
gan when the paucity of books scarce wanted that 
invention Sir T Broivne. 


Pla^aryt (pla'ji-a-rl), a. 1. stealing men; 
kidiiapping. 'Plagiary and man-stealing 
Tartars.’ Sir T. Browne.- % Practising li- 
tera^ theft ' A. plagiary sonnet- wright.’ 

Plaglauiax (pla-ji-ft'laks), n. [Gr. plagios, 
oblique, and axdax, a furrow ] A genus of 
fossil marsupials found in the Purbeck beds 
(upper oolite), believed to be nearly allied 
to the kangaroo rat of Australia 
Pla^hedral (plii-ji-he'dral), a iGr. plagios, 
oblique, and hedra, a side.] Ill crystal. 
having oblique sides 

Plagioclase (Jila'ji o-klaz), w. [Gr plagios, 
obluiue, transverse, and Iclasis, fracture. ] 
I'ho name given by Breithaupt to the groups 
of triclinic fclspai’s, the two prominent 
cleavage directions in which are oblique to 
one auotlier The plagioclase felspar group 
Inchnles albites and other soda felspars. 
Plagl 0 ClaBtlC(i>la'ji- 6 -kla 8 "tik), a. Of the 
nature of or containing plagioclase ‘The 
very rare association of a jilagioclastic fel- 
spar with free (inartz.’ Nineteenth Century. 
Plaglostoma (pla-ji-os'to-ma), n. [Gr pla- 
gios, obluiue, and stmna, a mouth ] A 
general title for certain obliquely oval bi- 
valve shells found fossil in the trias and 
beds above it 

PlaglOBtome (pla'Ji-o-stom). n [Gr plaaios, 
transverse, and stoma, mouth ] A fish or the 
sub-order Plaglostomi 

FlaglOStOml (pla-ji-os't6-mi), n. pi A sub- 
order of cHitilaginous fishes, which have 
their mouth placed transversely beneath the 
snout It includes tlie sharks and rays. 
Flaglostomous (pla-ji-os'to-mus), a. Of or 
belonging to the Plagiostomi. 

Plagium, PlagU crimen (pla'ji-um, pla'ji-i 
krfmen), n, [L ] In civil and Scots law, the 
crime of stealing men, women, or children, 
which was punishable with death 
Plague (pliig), n [From the Latin, but prob- 
ably not directly ; comp D plaag, Dan. 
and G. plage, Icel. plaga, Pr. plaga, pla- 
gua, 0. Sp. plaga, the plague; from L plaga, 
Gr. plegS, a blow, stioke, stroke of cala- 
mity, from pl^sso, pejilega, to strike, amaze, 
confound.] 1. A blow or calamity; severe 
trouble or vexation; that which troubles or 
vexes. 

Of all plagfues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh ! save me from the candid friend 1 
Canninz. 

2. A pestilential disease; especially a malig- 
nant fever eminently contagious, and at- 
tended by excessive debility, as also with 
carbuncles or buboes. It often prevails in 
Egypt, Syria, and Turkey, and has at times 
prevailed in the large cities of Europe with 
frightful mortality. 

A plague upon the people fell, 

A faniine after laid them low, Tennyson, 


— Plague on or ujwn, a kind of curse or de- 
nunciation, literally invoking some calam- 
ity to fall upon an object, but really expres- 
sive of weariness or petty annoyance, *A 
plague o’ both your houses.’ Shak. 

Plague (pl^, V. t. pret. & pp, plagued; ppr. 
plaguing. [From the noun (which see).] 
1. To vex; to tease; to harass; to trouble; 
to embarrass. 


We but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. Shak. 


Fftte, flir, fat, tgU: mS, met, n6r; pme, pin; nOte, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc abune; % Sc. tey. 
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fi. To infeit with disease, calamity, or na- 
tural evil of any kind. 

Thus were they flagittd 
And worn with famine. Milton. 

Syn. To vex, torment, distress, afflict, har- 
ass, annoy, tease, tantalize, trouble, molest, 
embarrass, perplex. 

FlaguefUl (plag^fpl), a. Abounding with 
plagues; infected with plagues. Mir. for 
Maga. 

Pla^eleBB (plag'lesV a Free from plagues 
or the plague. Wn^fit 
Plague > mark (plag'mttrk), n same as 
Plague-spot. 

Flaguer (plag'Sr), n. One wlio plagues or 
vexes. ‘Our plagues and our plaguers.' Sir 
T Browne 

Plague-sore (plag'sSr), n. A sore resulting 
from the plague 

Thou art a boil, 

A flafruf-sore or embossed tarbuncle 
In my corrupted iilood. Shak. 

Plague-spot (plag'spot), n A mark or spot 
of plague or foul disease ; a deadly mark or 

The idea that he had deprived Sybil of her inherit- 
ance had . . . been the piag^ie-spot of Hatton’s Idc. 

Disraeh 

Plagully (plag'i-li), adv Vexatiously; in a 
manner to vex, harass, or embarrass; greatly; 
horribly, ‘ But he has me so plaguily under 
the lash. ' Dryden ‘ So plaguily stiff and 
stately ' Landor. (Colloq.) 

Plaguy (plag'i), a. Vexatious; troublesome; 
tormenting; annoying; wearisome. [Colloq.] 

"What have wc to do with their plaguy election? 

'y Ratllte. 

Plaguy (plag'i), adv Vexatiously; deneedly. 
Byron. [Colloq J 

Plaice, Flaise (plus), n. [From L. platessa, 
a flat-fish, from Cr platys. flat ] A fish of 
the genus Pleuronectes. the P platessa, 
growing to the weight of 8 or 10 lbs or more 
This fish is more flat and square than the 
halibut By some naturalists Platessa is 
regarded as a genus, and the plaice is known 
as the P. vulgar in 

Plaice-moutn (plas'mouth).n. A small wry 
mouth, like that of the plaice. B Jonson 
Plaid (plild or plad), 7i. [Gael, plaide, a blan- 
ket or plaid, contr. from petlaid, a sheep- 
skin, from peall, a skin or hide. ] A garment 
of tartan or checked woollen cloth or several 
colours worn by the Highlanders and others 
in Scotland, and forming a prominent part 
of the national costume. It is a large rec- 
tangular piece of woollen stuff, and is worn 
by both sexes in various fashions. The belted 
plaid Is plaited and bound round the waist 
by a leathern belt, tl\e upper part being 
attached to the left shoulder. The plaid 
is worn, more for show than use, by that 
portion of our infantry called Highland 
regiments. ITaids of a peculiar black and 
white check, known as shepherd’s tartan, 
or of a plain gray, are largely worn by the 
rural population of Scotland, and are some- 
times called Mav4s 

Ah 1 there my young’ footsteps in infancy wander'd ; 

My caj) was the bonnet, iny cloak was the plaid , 
On chlettains long perish'd my memory ponder’d, 

As daily I strode through the pine-cover'd glade 

Plaided (plad'od), a. 1. Of the cloth of 
which plaids are made; tartan. 

A military troop 

Cheered by the Highland bagpipe, as they in.irched 
In platded vest H'ordi^vorth 

2. Wearing a plaid. ‘All plaided and plumed 
in their tartan array. ' Campbell 

Flalden, Plaiding (plad'en, plad'ing), n. 
A coarse woollen cloth differing from flannel 
in being twilled. It is used for blankets, 
shepherds’ plaids, and sometimes for cloth- 
ing. [Scotch.] 

Plain (plan), a. [Fr. plain, Yr. plan. It. 
piano, from L. planus, plain. Plan and 
plane are different forms of the same word ] 

1. Without elevations and depressions; level; 
flat; even; smooth: in this sense the same as 
plane. ‘ To break the clods and make the 
surface plain.' Drj/den. — 2. Open ; clear; 
without anything intervening. 

Our troops beat an army in p/am fight and open 
field. / z' .. 

3. Void of ornament; without embellish- 
ment; simple; unadorned; as, a plain 
dress. 'Plain without pomp, and rich with- 
out a show.’ Dryden.—A. Without beauty; 
homelv: sometimes used as a euphemism 
for ugly; as, she has a decidedly plain ap- 
pearance. 

He is a great tall man, not handsome, and not plain. 
“ Mrs. Riddill. 

6. Artless; simple; unlearned; without dis- 
guise, cunning, or affectation ; without re- 


finement ; unsophisticated. * Plain, but 
pious Christians.' Harmnond. 'A plain, 
bluntman.’ Shak.— 7 Honestly undisguised; 
open; frank; sincere; unreserved. 

He cannot flatter, he !— 

An honest mind, and plain, — he must speak truth. 

ShaJk. 

Give me leave to be plain with you. Bacoft, 

7. Mere; absolute; unmistakable. 

Some have at first for wits, then poets past. 

Turn'd cnticks next, and proved plain fools at last. 

Pope. 

8. Without difficulties or Intricacies. 

It was a case of very plain sailing. Dickens. 

9. Evident to the understanding; clear; 
manifest ; not obscure ; as, plain words or 
terms; to make one’s meaning plain; it was 
plain lie was offended. --10. Not highly sea- 
soned ; not rich ; not luxuriously dressed ; 
as, a plain diet— 11. Not dyed, variegated, 
or ornamented with figures; as, plain mus- 
lin. ~-J‘lain clothes, the ordinary dress of so- 
ciety; nou-otticial dress: opposed tounifo^-m; 
as, a policeman or soldier in plain clothes. 
‘They met his Royal Highness in plain 
clothes.’ fhackeray — Syn. Even, level, flat, 
smooth, open, artless, unaffected, undis- 
guised, frank, sincere, honest, candid, in- 
genuous, unvarnished, unembelliahed, down- 
right. unreserved, clear, simple, distinct, 
obvious, aiiparent, manifest 

Plain (plan),adv. In aplaln manner; plainly; 
frankly; bluntly. 

Sir, to tell you plain. 

I’ll find a fairer face not washed to-day. Shak. 

Plain (plan), n. [See the adjective.] 1. A 
piece of level land ; a piece of ground with 
an even surface, or a surface little varied 
by inequalities; as, all iho plain of Jordan. 
Gen xiii 18 In geog plain is the general 
term for all those parts of the dry land 
which cannot properly be called hilly or 
mountainous. ITains have different phys- 
ical appearances according to their geo- 
graphical positiou, and the peculiar charac- 
teristics of each have procured for them 
different names; as, the steppes of Asia, the 
pampas of .South America, and the prairies 
or savannahs of North America.— 2. Field 
of battle ‘Pour forth Britannia’s legions 
on the plain. ’ A rbuthnot 

Plaint (plan), v.t 1. To make plain or even 
on the surface ; to plane; to level. Sir J. 
Hayward. —2. To make plain, clear, or mani- 
fest; to explain. 

What’s dumb m show. I'll plain in speech Shak. 

Plaint (plan), v.i [Fr. plavndre, L. plango, 
to lament ] To lament or wail ; to complain. 

Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow, 

The king hath cause to plain. Shak 

Plain t (plan), v.t. To lament; to mourn over; 
to complain of. 

Who can give tc.ars enough to plain 

The loss and lack we have? Sir y. Hartngton. 

Plalnant (plan'ant), 71 In law, a plaintiff. 

Plainbacto ( plan'baks ), 71. pi. A term In 
the weaving trade for bombazettes. 

Plain-chant (plan'eliant), 71. Same as Plain- 

song. 

Plain - chart (plan'chftrt), A chart laid 
down on Mercator’s projection. 

Plain - dealer ( plan' del -^r), n. One who 
speaks out his views with great plainness : 
one wlio is frank, sincere, honest, and open 
ill speaking and acting. 

Plain-dealing (plan'dei-ing). a Dealing or 
communicating with frankness and sin- 
cerity; honest; open; speaking and acting 
without art; as, a plain-dealing man, Shak. 

Plain - dealing (plan'del-ing), n. A speak- 
ing or communicating with openness and 
sincerity; management without art, strata- 
gem, or disguise; sincerity. ‘Too little wit, 
and too much plain-dealing for a states- 
man. ' Sir J. De7\hani. 

Plain-hearted (planTiftrt-ed), a. Having a 
sincere heart ; communicating without art, 
reserve, or hypocrisy; of a frank disposi- 
tion. ‘ Free-spoken and plain-hearted men.’ 
Milton. 

Plain -heartedneBB (planTiart-ed-nes), n. 
Frankness of* disposition; sincerity. Hally- 
well. 

PlalnliChe,t adv. Plainly. Chaucer. 

Plainly (plan'll), adv. In a plain manner : 

(a) without cunning or disguise ; honestly ; 
sincerely; bluntly. 

You write to me with the freedom of a friend, set- 
ting down your thoughts as they occur, and dealing 
plainly witn me in the matter. Pope. 

(b) Evidently; clearly; not obscmely. 

Wc see plainly that wc have the means, and that 
nothing but the application of them is wanting. 

Addison. 


(c) Without ornament or embellishment; 
soberly; as, a lady plairUy dressed. 
PlainneBS (pl&n'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being plain : (a) evenness of surface ; 
levelness. (6) Want of ornament; want of 
artificial show. 

As shades most sweetly recommend the light. 

So modest platnnen sets off sprightly wit. Pape. 

(c) Openness; candour; rough, blunt, or un- 
refined frankness 

Your//rti>i««j and your shortness please me well. 

Shak. 

(d) Clearness; intelligibility, (c) Want of 
beauty; homeliness; a ouphemisin for ugli- 
ness. 

Plaln-slnglng (plan'sing-ing). n. Plain un- 
varied singing; plain-song, 

It was all, indeed, mere sing-song, or rather (if the 
expression be not too nuaiiit) sing without song, for 
the term song implies some degree of melody and 
air, of which that music w.ts utterly devoid ; it there- 
fore could only be called plat n-sme trig or channt- 
ing, which, perhaps, is the best transHation of planus 
can/us. l.oioell Mason. 

Plain-song (plan'song), n. 1. In music, the 
simple, grave, and unadorned cliaiit in which 
the services of the Roman Catholic Church 
have been rendered from a very early age. 
It consists largely of monotone, and its in- 
flections seldom exceed the range of an oc- 
tave.— 2 'J'he simple notes of an air without 
ornament or variation ; hence, a plain un- 
exaggerated statement. ‘ The humour of it 
is too hot, that is the \Q.vy plain-song of It.’ 
Shak. Sometimes used adjectively. ‘The 
plain-song cuckoo gray.’ Shak. 

Nor had Ch.irlotte’s (Bronte) less old-world and 
Titanic soul any touch of the self-dcj'endent solitary 
contcinjit for all outward objects of faith and hope 
. which speaks in the platn^song note of Hinily’s 
clear, stern verse with such grandeur of antichristuin 
fortitude and self-controlhng self-reliance. 

Swtndurne, t 

Plain-Speaking (plan'spck-lng). a. Plain- 
ness or bluntness of speech; candour; frank-: 
ness Hoget. 

Plain - spoken ( plan'spdk-n ), a Speaking 
with plain unreserved sincerity. ‘The re- 
putation of a plain-spoken, honest man.' 
Dryden [Though passive in form this word 
has always an active meaning ; comp, fair- 
spoken, 7ni8take7i, forswar7i,] 

Plalnstanes (plan'stanz), ?i. pi. Pavement. 

[Scotch.] 

I trow no grass grew beneath his feet on the Plain- 
stanes of London. Gait. 

Plaint (plant), 7%. [Fr. plamte, lamentation, 
from plamdre, to bemoan, lament, from 
pla7UfO, planctum, to beat, to beat the breast 
in token of grief, to lament, from same root 
as Gr plcssd, plage m, to strike, to beat.] 

1. Lamentation; complaint; audible expres- 
sion of sorrow; a sad or serious song. ‘A 
peasant’s plaint ’ Byron. 

From inward grief 

His bursting passion inio plaints thus pour'd. 

Milton. 

2. Complaint; representation made of in- 
jury or wrong done. 

There are tliree just grounds of war with Spain; 
one of plaints, two upon defence. Bacon. 

3. In law, a private memorial tendered to a 
court, in which the person sets forth his 
cause of action; the exhibition of an action 
in writing Plaint is the first process in an 
inferior court, in the nature of an original 
writ 

Plaintful (plant'ful), a. Complaining; ex 
pressing sorrow with an audible voice; con- 
taining a plaint. ‘My plaintful tongue.’ 
Sir F. Sid7iey 

PlalntliT (plan'tif), n. [Fr. plaintif, mourn- 
ful, making complaint. SeeBLAiNT.] In tew, 
the person who commences a suit before 
a tribunal for the recovery of a claim: op- 
posed to defendant. 

IWntifft (plan'tif), a. Complaining; plain- 
tive. 

His younger son on the polluted ground, 

First fruit of death, lies plainttjpuf a wound 
Given by a brother's hand. Prior. 

Plaintive (plan'tiv), a. [Fr. nlai7itif] 1. Ex- 
pressive of sorrow ormelanclioly; mournful; 
sad: applied to things; as, a plaintive sound; 
a plaintive song. ‘ The most plamtive ditty. 
La7idor. 

Vlho^ plaintive strain each love-sick miss admires, 
And o’er harmonious fustian half expires. Byron. 

2. t Complaining; giving utterance to sorrow 
or grief; repining, ‘lo soothe the sorrows 
of her plaintive son. ' Dryden. 

Plaintively (plan'tiv-ll), adv. In a plain- 
tive manner; mournfully; sadly. 
PlalntlvenesB (plan'tlv-nes), n. The qua- 
lity or state of being plaintive. 


ch, a^aln; 6h, So. locft; g, go; JJob; li, Fr. ton; ng, sin^i; ®h, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.— See KkY. 
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PlSlntleSB (plantles), a. Without com- 
plaint; unrepining. * Plaintless patience.’ 
Savage. 

Plain- work (planverk), n. Plain needle- 
work, as distinguished from embroidery. 
Plalse (pl&s), n. Same as Plaice. 

Plalster (pla8't6r), n. Plaster. ShaJc. 

Plait (plat), n. [O E pleyte, O.Fr. ploit, 
pleit, from L. plecta, Gr. plekte, a twisted 
rope, from plektos, twisted, pleko, to twist; 
same root as L. jMcare, to twist, whence 
ply: comp, also w. pleth, a plait, and E. 
plight 1 1. A flattened gather or fold ; a 

doubling of cloth or any similar tissue or 
fabric. 

It is very difficult to trace out the hfjure of a vest 
through all the plaits and folding of the drauery. 

Aadison. 

2. A braid, as of hair, straw, &c. 

Plait (plat), v.t. [From the noun] 1 To 
fold; to double in narrow strips; plait 
a gown or a sleeve.— 2. To braid; to inter- 
weave the locks or strands of ; as, to pUiit 
the hair. —8 To mat; to felt. E. II. Kniaht. 
Plaited (plat'ed),p anda. 1. Folded; braiaed; 
Interwoven; wrinkled; contracted; knitted. 

A conflicting of shame and ruth 
Was in his plaited brow Keats. 

2. In hot a term applied to a leaf folded 
lengthwise like the plaits of a closed fan, 
as the vine-leaf and many palm-leaves. — 

3. t Tangled ; intricate 'Plaited cunning.’ 
Shak. 

Plaiter (plat'6r), n. One who or that which 
plaits or braids. 

Plan (plan), n. [Fr plan, from L. planus, 
plain, flat, level. See Plain.] 1. Pi-operly 
the representation of anything drawn on a 
plane, as a map or chart ; but the word is 
usually applied to the representation of a 
horizontal section of a building, such as it 
appears or is intended to appear on the 
ground, showing the extent, division, and 
distribution of its area into apartments, 
rooms, passages, &c. The raised plan of a 
building is the same with what is otherwise 
called an elevation. A geometrical plan is 
that wherein the solid or vacant parts are 
represented in their natural proportions. A 
Mrspective plan is one, the lines of which 
follow the rules of perspective, reducing 
the sizes of more distant parts The term 
plan may be applied to the draught or re- 
presentation of any projected work on 
paper or on a plain surface; as, the plan of 
a town or city, or of a harbour or fort. —2. A 
scheme devised; a project; as, the plan of 
a constitution of government; the plan of a 
treaty; the plan of an expedition. —3 Dis- 
position of parts according to a certain de- 
sign. 

Let us 

Expatiate free o'er all this scene of man, 

A mighty maze 1 but not without a plan. Pope. 

4. A method or process; a way; a custom. 

The good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan. 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can. Wordsworth. 


8yn. Draught, delineation, plot, sketch, 
scheme, project, design, contrivance, de- 
vice, method, process, way. 

Plan (plan), V t. pret. pp. planned; ppr. 
planning. 1. To invent or contrive for con- 
struction ; as, to plan an edifice. — 2. To 
scheme; to devise; to form in design; as, to 
plan the conquest of a country. ‘Plan with 
all thy arts the scene of fate.' Pope. 
Planarlan(pla-n&'ri-an),n. [From h. planus, 
flat.] An annelid of the order Planarida. 
Planarlda (pla-nar’i-da), n. pi. The plan- 
arians, a sub-order of flat, soft-bodied an- 
nelids, of the order Turbellaria, mostly oval 
or elliptical in shape, and not unlike the 
foot of a gasteropodous mollusc. They are 
for the most part aquatic in their habits, 
occurring in fresh -water or on the sea- 
shore, but are found occasionally in moist 
earth. The male and female organs are 
united in the same individual, and the pro- 
cess of reproduction may be either sexual, 
by means of true ova, or non -sexual, by 
internal gemmation or transverse fission. 
The sub-order is divided into sections— 
Jthabdoooela, characterized by a straight, 
unbranching intestine, and a body elon- 
jnted, rounded, or oval, and Dendroccela, 
having a branched or arborescent intestine, 
and a flat, broad body. 

Planarloldl (pla-n&M-oid), n. Like a plan- 
aiian in form. 

Planaxy (pWna-ri), a. Pertaining to a 
plane. 

nanceer (plan-sdrO« n. The same MPlaneher. 
Planet (plansh), n. A plank. Fanshaw. 


Planoht (plansh), t>.«. [Fr. planohe, a plank. 
See Plank.] To plank; to make or cover 
with planks or boaids. ‘ A planched gate.’ 
Shak. ‘ Planch on a piece as broad as thy 
cap.’ Bp. Still. 

Plajicher ( plansh '6r), n, [Fr. plancher.l 
1. 1 A plank. Drayton. —2. t A floor of wood. 
Bacon. —3. In arch, same as Plafond.— 
4. In atiat. the inferior wall or boundary of 
a cavity. 

Planchert (plansh'dr), v.t. To make a floor 
of wood Ahp. Saiieroft. 

Flanchet (plansh'et), n. [Fr. planchette. 
See Plank.] A flat piece of metal intended 
for a coin, with a smooth surface for receiv- 
ing the die impression. 

Planchette (plan-shet'), n. 1. A small plank 
or board; specifically, a name given by be- 
lievers in ‘ spirit manifestations ’ to a heart- 
shaped piece of board mounted on thin sup- 
ports, two of which are castors, and one a 
pencil which makes marks as the board is 
pushed under the hands of those whose 
fingers rest upon it. -2 A circumferentor 
(which see). 

I^ne (plan),a. [FromL plaiius. See Plain ] 
Without elevations or depressions; even; 
level; flat; as, & plane surface; a plane mir- 
ror . — Plane an^e, an angle contained be- 
tween two straight lines meeting in a piano. 
—Plane chart. See Chart. — Plane figure, \ 
in geom. a plane surface terminated every- 
where by lines —Plane geometry, the geo- 
metry of plane figures, in contradistinction 
to solid geometry, or the geometry of solids 
—Plane problem, a problem which can be 
solved by tlie intersections of right lines and 
circles. —Plane sailing, in navig. the art of 
determining a ship's place, on the supposi- 
tion that she is moving on a plane, or that 
the surface of the ocean is plane instead of 
being spherical. This supposition may be 
adopted for short distances without leading 
to great errors, and it affords great facilities 
in calculation, as the place of the ship is found 
by the solution of a right-angled triangle 
In plane sailing the jprincipal terms made 
use of are the course, distance, departure, and 
difference of latitude, any two of which be- 
ing given, the others can be found.— Piane 
scale, in navig a scale on which are gradu- 
ated chords, sines, tangents, 8ecants,r}iuinbs, 
geographical miles, &c.— Plane mirveying, 
the surveying of tracts of moderate extent, 
without regarding the curvature of the 
earth —Plane trigonometry. See Trigono- 
metry. 

Plane (plan), n. l. A smooth or perfectly 
level surface, a part of something having a 
level surface ; as, to roll a body up an in- 
clined plane; the plane of a dial, that is, 
the level surface on whicli the lines mark- 
ing the hours are drawn ~ 2. In geom. a 
surface such that if any two points what- 
ever in it be joined by a straight line, the 
whole of the straight line will be in the sur- 
face. The term plane is frequently em- 
ployed to express an ideal surface, sup- 
posed to cut and pass through solid bodies 
or in various directions ; ana in this sense 
it is frequently used in astronomy; as, the 
plane of the ecliptic; the plane ot a planet’s 
orbit. — 3. A joiner’s tool consisting of 
a smooth -soled stock, with an aperture, 
through which passes obliquely a piece of 
edged steel or a chisel, used In paring or 



Jack Plane. 


smoothing boards or wood of any kind. There 
are various sorts of planes; as, the jack plane 
(about 17 inches long), used for taking off the 
roughest and most prominent parts of the 
stuff ; the trying plane, yrhlch. is used after the 
jack plane ; the long plane (26 inches long), 
used when a piece of stuff is to be planed 



Smoothing. Compass. 


very straight ; the jointer, still longer than 
the long plane, which is used for obtaining 
very straight edges ; the smoothing plame 


(7^ inches long), and block plane ^2 inchea 
long), chiefly used for cleaning on finished 
WOK, and giving the utmost degree of 
smoothness to the surface of the wood; the 
ctnnpass plane, which is similar to the 
smoothing plane, but 
has its under surface 
convex, its use being 
to form a concave cy- 
lindrical surface. The 
foregoing are tech- 
nically called bench 
planes. There is also 
a species of planes 
called rebate planes^ 
the first of which is simply called the rebate 
plane, being chiefly used for making re- 
bates. Of the sinking rebating planes there 
are two sorts, the moving fillister and the 



Rebate. 



Fillister, side and end. 


sash fillister, the first for sinking the edge 
of the stuff next the workman, and the 
second for sinking the opposite edge. The 
plough is a plane for sinking a channel or 
groove in a surface 

i not close to the 
edge of it. Moulding 
planes are for form- 
ing mouldings, and 
must vary according 
to the design. The 
bead plane is used 
for mouldings whose 
section is semicircu- 
Plough Moulding Inr. Planes are also 
used for smoothing 
metal, and are wrought by machinery. See 
Planing-maohine. 

Plane ( plan ), vt l. To make smooth, es- 
pecially by the use of a plane ; as, to plane 
wood —2 To free from difficulties; to clear; 
to make smooth. 



What student carnc but that you pinned her path 
To Lady Tsychc Tennyson 

Plane (plan), n. A plane-tree. 

Plane -guide (plan'gid), n. In joinery, an 
adjustable attachment to a plane -stock, 
used in bevelling the edges of boards. 
Plane-iron (plan'i-6m), n. The cutting iron 
of a plane. Plane-irons are made either 
double or single, and are armed with a steel 
cutting edge. 

Planeometiy (pla-nom'et-ri), n. [Plane, 
and Gr. metron, a measure.] The art of 
ascertaining the area or superficial contents 
of any surface. 

Planer (plan'6r), n. 1. In printing, a wooden 
block used to smooth the face of a form of 
type before printing ; the top is sometimes 
covered with leather to deaden the blow of 
the mallet.— 2 A planing-machine, 

Planera (pla-ne'ra\ n. [After J. S Planer, 
a German botanist.] A genus of Asiatic and 
North American trees, closely related to 
elms. The timber of P. Jiichardi (the zel- 
kona tree) is much prized. Specimens of 
the genus are found fossil in the miocene 
strata of Switzerland. 

Planer-head (plan'6r-hed), n. The slide- 
rest of a planing-machine. 

Planer-tree (plan'6r-tr§), n. A tree of the 
genus Planera. 

Plane-Stock ^lan'stokb n. The body of a 
plane in which the cutilng-iron is fitted. 
Planet ( plan'et), n. [L. platieta, a planet, 
from Gr. planitis, a wanderer, from planaC, 
to wander.] A celestial body which revolves 
about the sun or other centre, or a body 
revolving about another planet as its centre. 
The planets which revolve about the sun as- 
their centre are called jmmary planets; 
those which revolve about other planets as 
their centre, and with them revolve about 
the sun, are called secondary planets, satel- 
lites, or moons. The primary planets are 
named Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. Called 
also major planets. The minor planets are 
numerous small bodies, called also vtonetoidf 
or asteroids, which have been discovered 
since the beginning of the last century be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and J uniter. Mars, 
Jupiter. Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, be- 
ing without the earth’s orbit, are sometimes 
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called the superior planets; Venus and 
Mercury, being within the earth’s orbit, 
are called inferior planets. The family of 
major planets has also been subdividedlnto 
intra-asteroidal planets—Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars; and extrchostercndal plan* 
ets— Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 
This division is not arbitrary, since the cha- 
racteristics of the planets travelling within 
the zone of asteroids differ in the most 
marked manner from the characteristics of ! 
the planets travelling outside that zone. 
Planets are so named from their motion or 
revolution in distinction from the fixed 
stars, from which they can be at once dis- 
tinguished by their clear steady light, while 
the latter have a sparkling or twinkling ap- 
pearance. See Star. 

Plane-table (plan'ta-bl), n. An instrument 
employed in land-surveying, by means of 
which a plan may be made on the spot with- 
out the measurement of angles. It consists 
of a plane rectangular or circular board, 
mounted on a stand, and having attached a 
movable telescope with sights and a mag- 
netic needle so that accurate bearings may 
be obtained. 

Planetarium (plan-et-a'rl-um), 71 . An as- 
tronomical machine which, by the move- 
ment of its parts, represents the motions 
and orbits of the planets. See Orrery. 
Flaneta^ (plan'ct-a-ri), a. fFr. jdanUaire.] 

1. Pertaining to the planets ; as, planetary 
inhabitants ; planetary motions. — 2. Con- 
sisting of planets; txs, & planetarj/ system.— 
8. Inastrol under the dominion or influence 
of a planet ‘ Born in the plarietary hour of 
Saturn.’ Adduon —4. Produced by, or under 
the influence of, planets. 

Be as a fiUxnetary plague, when Jove 

Will o’er some liigh-viccd city hang his poison 

In the sick air. Shak. 

6. Having the nature of a planet; erratic or 
revolving.— PZa/nj/a/ ?/ days, the days of the 
week as shared among the planets known to 
the ancients, each having its day.— Planet- 
arjf nebula, a nebula showing a uniform 
disk, like that of a planet, and not resolvable 
into stars —Planetary years, the periods of 
time in which the several planets make 
their revolutions round the sun. 

Planeted (plan'ct-ed), a. Belonging to 
planets. IRare.] 

Tell me, yc stars, ye planets; tell me, all 

Ve starr'd and plnneted inhabitants, what is it, 

What are these sons of wonder ! Vonuf;. 

Planeticalt (pla-net'i-kal), a. Pertaining 
to planets. ‘ 'Aovne pilanct ical exhalation, or 
a descending star.’ Dr. Spencer 
Planetoid (plan'et-old), n. [Plajiet, and 
Gr. eidos, resemblance. ] One of a numerous 
group of very small planets revolving round 
the sun between the orbits of Mars and Ju- 
piter, remarkable for the eccentricity of 
their orbits and the large size of their angle 
of inclination to the ecliptic Tlie diameter 
of the largest is not supposed to exceed 
460 miles, while most of the others arc 
supposed to be very much smaller. The 
known planetoids are upwards of 200 in 
number, and new members are being con- 
stantly discovered. Ceres was the first to 
be detected, being observed for the first 
time by Piazzi, an Italian astronomer, on 
1st January, 1801, and since 1846 no year has 
passed without the discovery of new mem- 
Ders. Called also Asteroids. 

Flanetoidal (plan'et-oid-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to the planetoids; relating to a 
planetoid. 

Plane-tree (plaiUtre), n. [Yv. plane, pla- 
tane, from L. platanus, the plane-tree,] A 
tree of the genus Platanus, nat. order Pla- 
tanaceas. The oriental plane-tree (P. orien- 
talis) is a native of Asia; it rises with a 
straight smooth branching stem to a great 
height, with palmate leaves and long pen- 
dulous peduncles, sustaining several heads 
of small close-sitting flowers. The seeds 
are downy, and collected into round, rough, 
hard balls. It is the handsomest of all the 
hardy deciduous trees in cultivation, and is 
perfectly suited to the climate of England. 
Its timber is fine-grained, hard, and well 
suited to such kinds of joiners’ work as do 
not require strength, for which its brittle- 
ness renders it unsuitable. The occidental 
plane-tree {P. occidentalis), which grows to 
a great height, is a native of North America: 
it Is called also button-wood and button-tree. 
Both species have the singular property of 
throwing off their old bark in hard plates 
of irregular size and form. In Scotland the 
name plane-tree is commonly given to the | 


sycamore {Acer pseudo-plaUmus), which re- 
sembles the true planes In its foliage. See 
PLATANAOBiB. 



Oriental Plane-tree {naf.ynus oriaitalis) 


Planet-stricken, Planet-struck (plan'et- 
strik-n, plan'et-struk), a Affected by the 
influence of planets; blasted. ‘Since! saw 
you I have been planet-struck.' Suckling. 

Like planet-stricken men of yore 

He trembles smitten to the core 

By strong compunctions and remorse. 

IVordyworth. 

Planetule (plan'et-ul), n A little planet. 
Planet-wheels (plan'et-whelz), n. pi An 
epicyclic train of mechanism for producing 
a variable angular motion, such as that of 
the radius vector of a planet in its orbit. 
The common contrivance for this purpose 
consists of two elliptical wheels connected 
by teeth running into each other, and re- 
volving on their foci. While the driving- 
wheel moves uniformly, the radius vector 
of the other has the required motion. See 
Epicycloidal Wheel under Epicycloidal, 
and Sun-and-planet Wheels under Sun. 
Plangent (plan'jent), a. [L plangens, plan- 
gent^, ppr. of plaiigo, to beat ] Beating ; 
'dashing, as a wave. ‘ The plangent wave.’ 
Sir H. Taylor [Rare.] 

PlanlfoUous (pla-ni-f6'li-us), a. [L plamis, 
plain, and folium, a leaf.] An epithet ap- 
plied by some botanists to a flower made up 
of plane leaves or petals, set together in 
circular rows round the centre. The word 
Planipetalous is also used in the same sense. 
Planimeter (pla-nim'et-6r), 7i, An instru- 
ment for measuring the area of any plane 
fl^re laid down on i)ar»er, so contrived that, 
when the tracer has described the outline 
of the figure, the area is indicated by the 
index. Called also Platonxeter. 
Planlmetrlc, Planimetrical (pla-ui met'- 
rik, pla-ni-met'rik-al), a. Tertaining to plani- 
metry or the mensuration of plane surfaces 
Plauiinetry (pla-nlin'ct-rl), n. [L. planus, 
plain, and Gr. nietreO, to measure.] The 
mensuration of plane sui'faces, or that part 
of geometry which regards lines and plane 
figures. 

Planing- machine. Planing -mill (pian’- 
ing-ma-shen', plan'ing-mil ), n 1. A ma- 
chine for planing wood, the usual form of 
which has cutters on a dnim rotating on 
a horizontal axis over the board which 
passes beneath. The cutter-drum may be 
repeated underneath and at the edges, so 
as to plane top, bottom, and edges simul- 
taneously.— 2 A machine-tool for planing 
metals, in which the metal object to be 
planed, fixed to a traversing table, is moved 
against a relatively fixed cutter. 
Planlpennes, Planlpennates (pla-ni-pen’- 
nez, pla'ni-pen-na"tez), n. pi. [L planus, 
flat, and penna, a feather, a wing.] A tribe 
of neuropterous insects, comprehending 
those which have flat wings, of which the 
inferior pair almost equal the superior ones, 



Planipennes— Tkmwj lueiJUgus Ant). 


and are simply folded underneath at their 
anterior margin. The ant-lions and ter- 
mites are examples of this tribe. 
Planipetalous (pift-ni-pet'ai-us), a. [L. 


j^nus, flat, and Gr. pcUUtm, a petal.] In 
oot. having flat petals or leaves; flat-lea ve<L 
See Planipolious. 


PlanlBh (plan'ish), r.Z. [From plane.] To 
make smooth or plain, as wood; to condense, 
smooth, and toughen, as a metallic plate, 
by light blows of a hammer; to polish; as, 
to planish silver goods or tin-plate, 
planislxer (plan 'ish-6r), n. 1. A thin flat- 
ended tool used by tinners and braziers for 
smoothing tin-plate and brass-work.-- -2. A 
workman who smooths or planes. 
Planispliere (plan'i-sfSr), n. [L. planus, 
plain, and E. sphere.] 1. A sphere projected 
on a plane; a map exhibiting the circles of 
the sphere. ~ 2. A name given to any contriv- 
ance in which plane surfaces, moving on one 
another, fulfil any of the uses of a celestial 
globe. 

I^Uieplierlc (plan-i-sfer’ik), a. Pertaining 
to a planisphere. 

Plank: (^ongk), n. [Norm, planke, a wooden 
bridge, Fr. dial, planke, Pr. planca, plancha, 
Fr. planche, from L. planca (for planica), a 
board, slab, from L. planus, plain. The D. 
plank, &\v.planka, G. and Dan. plaxike, have 
the same origin.] 1. A broad piece of sawed 
timber, differing from a board only in being 
thicker. The name is given generally to 
all timber, except fir, which Is less than 
4 inches thick and thicker than inch. 
Qwilt. ‘ Trust not to rotten planks. ' Shak. 
2.t Something resembling a plank; a slab. 


Over hii. jjrave was soon after erected ... a monu< 
ment of freestone, with a plank of marble thereon. 

fVood. 

3. Fig. any one principle or article of a po- 
litical or other platform. 


Their declaration of principles — their ‘ platform,' to 
use the appropriate term— was settled and published 
to the world. Its distinctive elements or 'planks' 
are financial Times newspaper. 


--To walk the plank, a mode of drowning 
practised by pirates l)y causing their victims 
to walk along a plank laid across the bul- 
warks of a ship till they overbalance it and 
fall into the sea. 

Plank (plangk), v t. l To cover or lay with 
planks; as, to plank a floor or a ship.— 2, To 
lay down, as on a plank; to table: generally 
applied to money. ‘Why, says he, shell 
out, and plank down a pile of dollars.’ 
Haliburton. [Dnited States,] 

Plank-road (plangk'rOd), n. A road formed 
of planks laid transversely, much used in 
America. 

Plank-sbeer (plangk ’shdr), 71. Naut. the 
gunwale or covering l)oard ; a plank round 
the ship which covers and secures the tim- 
ber-licads 

Planky (plangk'i), a. Constructed of 
planks. ‘ Before the planky gates.’ 
Chapman 

Planless (planTes), a. Having no 
plan ‘Every plaidcss measure.* 
Coleridge. 

Planner (plan'^r), u. One who plana 
Plano- f’r forms a plan ; a projector, 
concave. Plano-concave (pla-no-kon'kav), a. 

Plane on one side and concave on 
the other ; as, a plano-concave lens. See 
Lens. 

Plano-conical (pla-n5-kon’ik-al), a. Plane 
or flat on one side and conical on the other. 
Plano-convex (pla-no-kon'veks), a. Plano 
or flat on one side and convex on 
the other; as, a plano-convex lens. 
Plano -horizontal (pla'nO-ho-ri- 
zon"tal), a. Having a level horizon- 
tal surface or position. 
Planometer (pla-nom'et-6r), n. [L. 
planus, plane, and Gr. metran, a 
measure.] A plane, hard surface 
Plano- machine-making as a gauge 

convex for plane surfaces 

Plano - orbicular ( pla'no-or-bik"- 
u-16r). a. Flat on one side and spherical on 
the other. 

Flanorbis (pla-nor'bis), 7i, [L planus, 
flat, and orhu, a circle.] A genus of fresh- 
water shells of a discoidal form, resembling 
the ammonite, but not chambered. Many 
Miecies are common in Britain. 
Plano-BUbulate (pla-no-subTi-lat), a. (See 
Subulate.] Smooth and awl-shaped, 
nant (plant), 71 . [Fr plante, a plant, the 
sole of the foot, from t. planta, a plant, a 
twig, a slip, a cutting, a scion, the sole of 
the foot. The last is supposed to have been 
the orl^nal meaning, wnence that of sou- 
thing stuck or set in the ground; from root ot 
planus, plain. ] 1. One of the organisms which 
form the vegetable kingdom ; a vegetable: an 
organized living body, destitute of sensation 
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ftnd BpontaneouB motion, deriving itB bub- 
tenance from the inorgtinic world, generally 
adhering to another body, and drawing from 
it some of its nourishment, and having the 
power of propagating itself by seeds or simi- 
lar reproductive bodies. Some aquatic plants 
grow without being attached to any fixed 
body, and a few plants resemble animals in 
being capable of assimilating animal (and 
therefore organic) food Some of the lower 

I ilants seem so nearly allied to some of the 
east highly developed animals that it is di ill- 
cult to say where the series of plants ends and 
that of animals begins. (See extract below. ) 
The principal organs of nutrition in plants 
are the roots and leaves, the former deriving 
nutriment from the soil, the latter from the 
atmosphere By moans of proj)er vessels the 
nourisning juices are distributed to every 
part of the plant Solid matter cannot he di- 
rectly imbibed by plants, it must first be dis- 
solved in water or in a gaseous form Carbonic 
acid is an important article of their nutri- 
ment, being absorbed from the air by the 
leaves, after which it is decomposed within 
the plant by the inttuonce of sunlight, the 
carbon going to form vegetable substances, 
while the oxygen is exhaled into the air The 
reproductive organs are those of which the 
flower is made up (see Flower), and the re- 
Bult of the functions which they perform is 
the fruit and seeds, which, under favourable 
circumstances, become developed into new 
individuals The woody or dicotyledonous 
plants or exogens consist of three parts— the 
bark or exterior coat, whi ch co vers the wood ; 
the wood, which is hard, and constitutes the 
principal part ; and the pith or centre of the 
stem. In monocotyledonous plants or endo- 
gens the ligneous or fibrous parts and the 
pithy or parenchymatous are equally distri- 
buted through the whole internal substance; 
and in such acotyledonons plants as fun- 
guses, seaweed, <fec5 , the substance is alto- 
gether parenchymatous In its most general 
sense plant comprehends all vegetables, 
trees, snnibs, herbs, grasses. <fec Popularly 
the word is generally applied to the smaller 
species of vegetables 


What are the characters which induce us to place 
any given organism in cither the animal or vefretable 
kingdom? WJiat, in short, are the dilTcreiices between 
animals and//<7if/‘J ? . Whilst all the preceding 
points have failed to yield a means of m varialily separ- 
ating animals from plants, a distinction which holds 
good without exception is to he found in the nature 
of the food taken respectively by each and in the 
results of the conversion of the same As a 

broad rule, all plants are endowed with the power of 
converting inorganic into organic matter The food 
of plants consists of the inorganic compounds, car- 
bonic acid, ammonia, and water, along with small 

J iuantities of certain mineral salts From these, and 
rom these only, plants are capable of elaborating 
the proteinaceous matter or protoplasm which consti- 
tutes the physical basis of life Plants, therefore, 
take as food very simple bodies, and manufacture 
them into much more complex siibstanrc.s, . , . 
On the other hand, no known animal possesses the 
power of converting inorganic compounds into or- 

S anic matter, but all, mediately or immediately, are 
ependent m tliis respect upon plants All animals, 
as far as is certainly known, require ready-made pro- 
teinaceous matter for the maintenance of existence, 
and this they can only obtain In the first instance from 
plants. Animals, in fact, differ from plants in re- 
quiring as food complex organic bodies, which they 
ultimately reduce to very much simpler inorganic 
bodies. The nutrition of animals is a process of oxida- 
tion or burning, and consists essentially m the cem- 
version of the energy of the food into vital work, 
this conversion being effected by the p.assagc of the 
food into living tissue Plants, therefore, arc tlie 
great manufacturers in nature, animals are the great 
consumers. Just, however, as this law does not in- 
variably hold good for plants, certain fungi being m 
this respect animals; so it is not impossmle that a 
limited exception to the universality of the law will 
be found m the case of animals also. H.A Nicholson. 


2. A young tree; a sapling; hence, a stick or 

staff. 

There Is a man haunts the forest, that abuses our 
young plants with carving ‘ Rosalind ’ on their barks. 

Shah. 

Take a plant of stubborn oak, 

And labour him with many a sturdy stroke Dryden, 

5. t The Bole of the foot B. Jomon.—i. The 
fixtures, machinery, tools, apparatus, &c., 
necegsary to carry on any trade or mechanical 
buBinesB. The locomotiveg, carriages, vans, 
trucks, <fcc., constitute the plant of a railway. 

6. A trick ; dodge ; swindle ; artifice. [Slang,] 
It wa.sn’t a bad plant, that of mine, on Fikey, the 

man accused of forging the Sou’-Western Railway 
debentures. Dkkens. 

Plant (plant), v.t. 1. To put in the ground 
and cover, as seed for growth. - 2. To set in 
the ground for growth, as a young tree or a 
vegetable with roots.— S. To furnish with 
plants; to All and adorn with something 
planted; to lay out and prepare with plants ; 
as, to plant a garden or an orchard.— 4, To 


engender; to set the germ of anything 
that may increase. ^It engenders choler, 
planteth anger. ’ Shak. — 6. To set upright; 
to set firmly; to fix. ‘ His standard planted 
on Lauiwi turn’s towers.’ Dryden. 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 

And rides ujion the storm. Cowper. 

6. To set and direct or point ; as, to plant 
cannon against a fort. —7. To furnish the 
first inhabitants of; to settle; as, to plant a 
colony.— 8 To introduce and establish; as, 
to plant Christianity among the heathen 
Plant (plant), V i. To perform the act of 
planting 

I have planted, Aiiollns watered, but God gave 
the increase i Cor iii. 6. 

Plantable (plant'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
planted. 

Plant-a-cruive, Planta-crew (piimFa- 
krov, plant'a-krb), n [Probably from Fr. 
plant, a plantation or bed, d, to, and crue, 
growth.] A small inclosure for the jiurpose 
of raising colewort plants, &c. [Scotch ] 

I till .a piece of my best ground; down comes a 
sturdy begg.ir that w.ints .i kail-yard, or a plant-a- 
crmve, as you call it, and he claps down an indosure 
in the middle of my bit shot of corn, as liuhtly as if 
he was baith laird and tenant. Sir It'. .Scott 

Plantage t (plant'aj), n. Plants generally; 
or an herb, probably Plantagn major. 

As true as steel, as plantaf^e to the moon Shak. 

Plantaglneas, PlantaginacesB (pian-ta- 
jin'e-e, plari-ta'ji-na"se-^,7i pi [h.'^antago, 
a plantain ] A small nat. order of plants 
belonging to the monopetalous exogenous 
series. It consists of herbaceous, rarely 
suffrutescent, plants, with alternate or 
radical, rarely opposite, leaves, and incon- 
spicuous flowers on scapes arising from the 
lower leaves The common rib-grass, or 
Plantago lanceolatu, may be taken as a 
type The herbage is slightly bitter and 
astringent, and the seeds are covered with 
iTiiicus, which is occasionally used in the 
stiffening of linen by the manufacturers. 
Plantago (plan-ta'go), n. [L , from planta, 
tlie sole of the foot, from a vague resem- 
blance of tlie leaves to the foot.] A genus 
o. plants. Sec PLANTAIN, a genus of herbs. 
Plantain (plan 'tan), n. [Fr. plantain, 
from Ji plantago (which see).] Plantago, 
nat order Plantaginaceae, a rather large 
genus of perennial or annual herbs, found 
in all teiniierate regions, and represented in 
Britain by five species, of which the most 
common is P lanceolata, or rib-grass. I’he 
leaves of the greater plantain and hoary 
plantain (P major and m^dia) are by coun- 
try people frequently applied to fresh 
wounds. The water -plantain is Aliema 
Plantago. 

These poor slight sores 

Need not a plantain. Beau. & FI. 

Plantain, Plantain-tree (plan'tan, plan'- 



tan-tre), n. [Sp. platano.] A name fre- 
quently applied to Mma paradisiaca, now 
cultivated in all tropical climates. The 
stem is soft, herbaceous, 16 or 20 feet high, 
with leaves often more than 6 feet long and 
nearly 2 broad. The fruit grows in clusters, 
is about 1 inch in diameter and 8 or 9 inches 
long. When ripe it is filled with a pulp of 
a luscious sweet taste. It is one of the most 
useful fruits In the vegetable kingdom, and 
forms the entire sustenance of many of the 
inhabitants of tropical climates. 

Plantain-eater (plan'tan -et-^r), n. A scan* 
serial bird of the genus Musophaga, nearly 
allied to the Insessores or perchers, found 
in Africa, and so called fromjplantains form- 
ing their principal food. The base of the 


bill is enormously dilated, so as to spread 
like a casmie or helmet over the forepart 
of the head as far as the crown, where its 
thickened sides form a semicircle. The 
M. violacea, or violet plantain-eater, of the 
Gold Coast and Senegal is a very magnifi- 
cent bird. 

Plantal t (plan'tal), a Belonging to plants. 

* Plantal germinations ’ QlanvUle 
Plantar (plau'tar), a. [L. 'planta, the sole 
of the foot.] Tn anat relating or belonging 
to the sole of the foot , as, the plantar arch ; 
the plantar muscle DungliHoti. 

Plantarls (plan-ta'ris). n. ' [Sec above.] A 
muscle of the foot whicli serves to extend It. 
Plantation (plan-ta'shon), n. [L. plantatio, 
from planto, to plant. ] 1. 1'he act of planting 
or setting in the earth for growth —2. The 
place planted ; a small wood ; a grove ; a 
piece of ground planted with trees or shrubs 
for the purpose of producing timber or cop- 
pice wood. 

As swine are to gardens and orderly so 
arc tumults to parliaineiits htkon Bastlikc. 

3. An estate or tract of land in the southern 
states of North America, the West Indies, 
<fec , cultivated chiefly by negroes or other 
non-European labourers, who live in a dis- 
tinct community on the estate, under the 
control of the proprietor or master. — 4. t An 
original settlement in a new country; a 
colony.— 6 A first planting; introduction; 
establishment ‘The first plantation of 
Christianity in this island ' Kikon BaHilik^.. 
Plant -cane (plant'kan), 71. The original 
plants of the sugar-cane, produced from 
germs placed in the ground ; or canes of the 
first growth, in distinction from the ratoons, 
or sin-outs from the roots of canes which 
have been cut [West Indies ] 

Plant -cutter (plant'kiit-6r), n. A bird of 
the suli-family Fhytotomina?, so called from 
their halnt of seizing the plants on which 
they feed, and nipping their stems asunder 
witli tlieir sharj) bills 1'he Chilian plant- 
cutter a raia) is about the size of 

a thrush, and is most destructive to crops. 
Plant-eating (plaut'et-mg), n. Subsisting 
on plants , phyto- 
j phagous, 

T ' *— 1 Planted (plant'ed), 

1 ' ( pj> In joinery, a 

ajiplied to a 
Panel witii Planted projecting member 

Mfiuidings wrought on a separ- 

ate piece of stuff, and 
afterwards fixed in its place; as, a planted 
moulding 

Planter (plan t'er), n 1 One that plants, 
sets, introduces, or establishes, as, a pla7iter 
of maize ; a planter of vines ; the j)la7iters 
of a colony —2. One who owns a plantation: 
used especially in the West Indies and south- 
eni states of America. - 3. One that intro- 
duces and establishes; a disseminator. ‘ The 
sermons of the first planters of Christianity.' 
Addison.— i A person engaged in the fishing 
trade. [Newfoundland. j~5. A piece of tim- 
ber or the naked trunk of a tree, one end of 
which is finnly planted in the bed of a river 
while the other rises near the surface of the 
water, a dangerous olistruction to vessels 
navigating the rivers of the western United 
States. Bartlett. 

Plantership (plant'6r-8hip), n. The busi- 
ness of a planter, or the management of a 

f lantation, as in the United States or West 
ndies 

Plantlcle (plan'ti-kl), n A young plant, or 
plant in embryo Darwhi 
Planti^ada (plHn'ti-gra-da),n,^i. [L.plaiita, 
the sole of the foot, and gradior, to walk.] 
A section of carnivorous animals in which 
the whole, or nearly the M'liole, of the sole 
of the foot is applied to the ground in walk- 



Plantigrada— Foot of Polar Bear. 

a, Femur or thigh, fi, Tibia or leg. c, Tarsus or 
foot, d, Calx or heel, e. Plant."! or sole of foot 
X liigiti or toes. 

ing. It includes the bears, racoons, bad- 
gers, &c. 


F&te, fir, fat, fgU; mfi, met, hdr; pine, pin; nfite, not» mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, So. Uy. 
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Plantigrade ( plan'ti-gi‘&d ), n. a carnivo- 
rous animal of the section Plantigrada. 
Plantigrade (plan'ti-grad), a. Walking on 
the sole of the foot. 

Planting (plant'ing), n. 1. The art of form- 
ing plantations of trees; also, the act or art 
of inserting plants in the soil— 2. Something 

S lanted; a plantation. Is. Ixi. 3. —3. In arch. 

lie laying of the first courses of stone in a 
foundation. 

PlantlegB ( plant'les ), a. Without plants ; 
destitute of vegetation. Edin. Rev. 
Plantlet (plant'let), n. A Uttle undeveloped 
or rudimentary plant. 

Plant-louse (plant'lous), n. A name com- 
mon to the various species of the genus 
Aphis. See Aphis. 

inantocracy (plan-tok'ra-si), n. [E. plant, 
and Gr. krateo, to rule. ) 1. Government by 
planters. —2. Planters collectively. Eclec- 
tic Rev. [Eare.] 

Plantule (plant'ul), n. [Fr. plantule, dim 
of plante, a plant.] The embryo of a plant. 
Planula (plan'u-la), » 1 , [L. plamis, flat.] 
In zool. the oval ciliated free-swimming em- 
bryo of certain of the Hydrozoa. 

Planxty t (plauk'stl), n An Irish or Welsh 
melody for the hail), often, but not always, 
of a mournful character. 

Plaque (plhk), n. [Fr ] 1, An ornamental 
plate; a brooch; the plate of a clasp. 

In front of his turban there was a plaque oi dia- 
inond.s and emeralds IV. H. Russell. 

2. In the fine arte, a flat plate of metal upon 
which enamels are painted; hence, applied 
to the small enamels themselves done at 
Limoges in the fifteenth century. 

Plash (plash), n [D. plaech, plas, a puddle. 
The word seems to be from a verb imitative 
of a splashing or plashing sound ; comp, D. 
vlaesen, G. platschen, platschern, to jtaddle 
in water; L.G. plaskcn, E to eplash.\ 1. A 
small collection of standing water; a puddle; 
a pond. 

He leaves 

A shallow plash to plunge him in the deep. Shah. 

2. A splash. Sir W. Scott 
Plash (plash), V i To dabble in water; to 
fall with a dabbling sound; to splash. 

Mv lance 

Plashiug' among- bedded pebbles, stuck 
In the middle of a brook R’ealr 

Plash (plash), vt 1 To make a splashing 
noise in -- 2. To sprinkle with colouring 
matter so as to produce an imitation of 
granite; as, to plash a wall, 
nash (plasii), V. t [0. Fr. plaissier, plas»ier, 
plessicr, from L plexus, pp. of plecto, to 
weave, to twist Pleach is a collateral form. ] 
To bend down and interweave the branches 
or twigs of, as, to plash a hedge, ‘ The hedge 
to plash ’ Hood See PLASHING. 

For nature loath, so rare a jewel's wracke, 

Seem'd as she here and there had plash'd a tree, 
If possible to hinder destiny. IV. Browne. 

Plash (plash), n The branch of a tree par-tly 
cut or lojiped, bent down, and bound to 
other branches 

Plashet (plash'et), n. [Dim. of plash.] A 
small pond or puddle. 

Plashlug (plash'ing), n. A mode of repair- 
ing or modifying a hedge, by bending down 
a portion of the shoots, cutting them half 
through near the ground, to render them 
more pliable, and twisting them among the 
upright sterns, so as to render the whole 
effective as a fence, and at the same time 
preserve all the branches alive, 
nashoot t ( plash'ot ), n. A fence made of 
branches of trees interwoven. 

Woodrocks arrive fir-St on the north coast, where 
every hedge serveth for a road, and every plashoot 
for spinglcs to catch them tarew. 

Flash-'W’heel (plash'whel), n. Same as Da«/i- 
wheel (which see). 

Plasliy (plash'i), a. 1 Watery; abounding 
with puddles. * Ibisound and plashy fens,' 
Milton. —2. Specked as If plashed or splashed 
with colouring liquid. Keats. 

Plasm (plazm), n. [Gr. plasma,, form, from 
plassO, to form )i 1. A mould or matrix in 
which anything is cast or formed to a par- 
ticular shape. [Bare.] — 2. In hU>l. plasma 
(which see). 

Plasma (plaz'ma), n. [Gr. plasma, some- 
thing formed or moulded, from plassO, to 
form, whence plastic. ] 1. A siliceous mineral 
of a colour between grass-green and leek- 
green, occurring in angular pieces in beds, 
associated with common chalcedony. Many 
line engraved ornaments of this stone have 
been found among the ruins of Rome.— 
2. Formless elementary matter; specifically, 
in biol the simplest form of organized 


matter in the vegetable and animal body, 
out of which the several tissues are formed; 
more specifically, in mammals, tlie nearly 
colourless fluid in which the corpuscles of 
the blood are suspended. 

A iiircat portion of his compositions is not poetry, 
but only the plastua of poetry. Landor. 

Plasmatic, Flasmatical (plaz-matik, plaz 
mat'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to plasma; hav- 
ing the character of a plasma.— 2. t Giving 
shape ; having the power of giving form ; 
plastic. ‘Working in this by her (Psyche’s) 
plasmatical spirits, all the whole world into 
order and shape.’ Dr H More 
Plasmodium (plas-mo'dl-umXn. [From con- 
sisting of protontom.J A form which cer- 
tain fungous plants assume at one stage of 
development See MYXOMYOBTiB. 
Plasmogony (plaz-mog'o-ni),n. [Gr. plasma, 
form, and goni, origin or generation, j The 
generation of an organism from a plasma or 
organic formative fluid. Rossiter. 

Plaster (plas'tSr), n. [O.Fr. piastre (Fr. 
pldtre), from L. eviplastrum, Gr. emplastron, 
plaster, from em;fiass6, to daub over — en, 
on, in, and plasso, to form, to mould, to 
shape ] 1. (a) A composition of lime, water, 
and sand, with or without hair for binding, 
well mixed into a kind of paste, and used 
for coating walls and partitions of houses. 
(b) Calcined gypsum or sulphate of lime, 
used, when mixed with water, for finishing 
walls, for moulds, ornaments, casts, luting, 
cement, <fcc -2. In phar an external appli- 
cation of a harder consistence than an oint- 
ment, to be spread according to different 
circumstances, either on linen, silk, or 
leather Plasters are composed of unctuous 
substances, united either to powders or 
metallic oxides, &c. I'hoy owe their con- 
sistence either to metallic oxides, especially 
those of lead, or to wax, resin, <fec —Plaster 
of Paris, a composition of several species 
of gypsum, originally obtained from Mont- 
martre near Paris, used in building and in 
casting busts and statues Popularly, this 
name is applied to plaster-stone, or to any 
species of gypsum The plaster-stone is 
found ill many parts of England, and is cal- 
cined into the plaster used by the modeller, 
plasterer, <fec. When diluted with water 
into a thin pa'^te i)la8ter of Paris sets rap- 
idly, and at the instant of setting expands 
or Increases in bulk; hence this material 
becomes valuable for filling cavities, (fee., 
when other earths would shrink See Gyp- 
sum —Plaster cast, a copy of an object ob- 
tained by pouring plaster of Paris mixed 
with water into a mould which forms a copy 
of the object in reverse. 

Plaster (plas'tSr), v. t. l. To overlay or cover 
with plaster, as the partitions of a house, 
walls, (fee.— 2 To cover with a plaster, as a 
wound —3. To lay coarsely on; to bedaub; 
as, she plasters her face with paint. [Colloq. j 
Plasterer (plas'ter-er), n l One that over- 
lays with plaster -2. One that makes figures 
in plaster 

Plastering (plas'ter-lng), n. l. The act or 
operation of overlaying with plaster.— 2 The 
piaster-work of a bmlding; a covering of 
plaster. 

Plaster - stone (plas'tSr-stdn), n. Gypsum 
or a species of gypsum (which see) 

Plastery (plas't^r-i), a. Resembling plaster; 
coutaiiiing plaster. 

Sr Peter's disappoints me ; the stone of which it is 
ni.idc is .1 poor plastery material ; and indeed Rome 
in general might be called a rubbishy place. 

A. H. Cloueh. 

Plastic (plas'tik), a [Gr. plastikos, from 
plasso, to form.] 1. Having the power to 
give form or fashion to a mass of matter. 

‘ Plastic N ature working to this end. ' Pope. 

Benign Creator. let thy plastic hand 

Dispose Its own effect. Prior. 

2. Capable of being modelled or moulded 
into various forms, as plaster, clay, dkc., are 
plastic materials ; hence capable of change 
or modification; capable of receiving a new 
bent or direction; as, in youth the mind is 
more plastic than in mature age.— 3. Per- 
taining, relating, appropriate to, or charac- 
teristic of mocielling or moulding; pro- 
duced by, or appearing to be produced by, 
moulding or modelling: said of sculpture 
and the kindred arts, as distinguished from 
painting and the graphic arts. ‘ These an- 
tique forms in which Greek plastic art 
embodies its ideal of the divine. Dr. Cavrd. 
—Plastic clay, in geol a name given to one 
of the beds of the eocene period, from its 
being used in the manufacture of pottery. 
It is a marine deposit, and is found in the 


lower eocene of England and France.— 
Plasiui operations, plastic surgsry, opera- 
tions which have for their object to restore 
lost parts, as when the skin of the cheeks is 
used to make a new nose (rhlnoplastlo), and 
the like. 

Plastlcalt (plas'tik-al), a. Same as Plastic. 
Plasticity (plas-tis'l-ti), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being plastic : (a) the quality ol 
giving form or shape to matter. (&) Capa- 
bility of being moulded, formed, or modelled. 
2. Plastic force or power. Dunglison. 
Plastography (plas-tog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. plas- 
tographia, forgery, from plastos, formed, 
moulded, and grapho, to write ] 1. Imita- 
tion of hand- writing; forgery. —2. The art of 
forming figures in plaster. 

Plastroh (plas'tron), n. [Fr. plastron, a 
breastplate. See PiiASTEU.] 1. A piece of 
leather stuffed, used by fencers to defend 
the breast against pushes - 2. In zool. the 
lower or ventral portion of the bony cose 
of the chelonians (tortoises and turtles). 
Plastron-de*fer (plas-trofi-de-fei). n. [Fr.l 
In anc. armour, an iron plate worn beneath 
the ringed hauberk, for the purpose of ad- 
ditional protection. 

Plat (plat), v.t. pret. and pp. platted; ppr. 
platting. [Same as plait (which see).] To 
Interweave; to plait. 

When they had platted a crown of thorns, they put 
it upon his head. Mat. xxvii. 39. 

Plat (plat I n. Work done by plaiting or 
interweaving 

Plat (plat), n. [Same word as plot; but prob- 
ably affected by Fr. plat, plate, flat (from the 
German), See Plate.] 1 A small piece of 
ground marked out and devoted to some 
special purpose; a plot of ground. 

I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground. 

Where thou inay'st warble, eat, and dwell. 

Tennyson. 

2 In minina, a piece of ground cut out 
about a shah, after it is sunk to a certain 
depth, for containing ore or deads.— 8. A 
large flat stone used as the landing-place 
of a stair, [Scotch.] 

Platt (plat), n. [Wr.plat, flat; comp, plan, from 
L. planus, plain.] Apian; a design; a map; a 
chart ' To he workmanly wrought, accord- 
ing to the thereof.’ Agreement, temp. 
Henry VllI , quoted by Richardson. ‘To 
note all the islands and to set them down 
in plat* Hackluyt. 

Platt (plat), a Plain: flat; level. 

Platt (plat), adv 1. Plainly; flatly; down- 
right ~2 Smoothly; evenly. 

Plata-azul (pi a- thuF), n [ Sp, , azure sil- 

ver,] The Mexican name for a rich ore of 
silver. 

Platalea (pla-ta1e-a), n. [L , the spoonbill. ] 
The spoonbill genus, a genus of grallatorlal 
birds closely resembling the storks, but with 
the bill flattened out so as to form a broad 
spoon -like i)late The common spoon-bill 
(Platalea teucorodia), though rare in Britain, 
is common on the Continent. 

Platan, Platane ( platan, platan ), n. [L. 
platanus. ] The plane-tree (which see). 

I espied thee, fair indeed and tall, 
Under a platane. Milton. 

Often, where clear-.stemmed platans guard 

The outlet, did I turn away. Tennyson. 

PlatanaceSQ (pla-ta-na'se-d),n. pi, [L. platan- 
us, Gr, platanos, the plane-tree, tromplatys, 
broad, in allusion to its broad, flat leaves,] A 
natural order of exogenous plants known by 
their round heads of mon(»cfous flowers, their 
one-celled ovary, containing one ovule, and 
the embryo lying in fleshy albumen. The 
leaves are alternate, with sheathing stipules 
opposite to the leaves. This order consists 
of the single genus Platanus (see Plane- 
tree), (.outaining noble timber trees, natives 
of Barbary, the Levant, and North America. 
Platanlsta(pla-ta-ni8'ta),n. [L.] A genus of 
cetaceans, family Delphinidse, differing from 
the true dolphins In that it inhabits fresh 
water, and lii its blow-hole being a longitu- 
dinal fissure instead of transverse. P. gan- 
getica, the platanista of Pliny, is the type 
of the genus, which was formerly Included 
under Delphinus. 

Platanus (pla-ta'nus), n. A genus of plants. 
See Plane-tree and Platanacbjb. 

Plata- verde (pli'ta-ver'da), n [ 8p, , green 
silver. 1 A native bromide of silver found 
in Mexico. ^ ^ 

Platband (platband), n. [Fr. plate-bande 
—plat, plate, flat, and bande, a band.] 1. A 
border of flowers in a garden, along a wall, 
or the side of a parterre - 2. In arch, (a) any 
flat rectangular moulding, the projection 
of which is much less than its width ; a 


ch, chain; eh. Sc. loch; g,go; JJob; h, Fr. ton; ng, ting; fH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. -See KlT, 
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faacia. (b) A lintel formed with voussoirs 
In the manner of an arch, but with the in> 
trades horizontal, (c) The fillets between 
tlie flutes of the Ionic and Corinthian pil- 
lars. 

Plate (pl&t), n. [From O.Fr. plate, a metal 
plate, a piece of plate-armour, and plat, a 
dish; plat, plate, flat; a word whose history is 
doubtful ; comp. D. and Dan. plat, 8w. and 
G. platt, flat ; perhaps (like place) from Gr. 
platys, broad; cog. with Skr, prithu, broad; 
from a root signifying to be extended.] 1. A 
piece of metal, flattened or extended to an 
even surface with a unilorm thickness — 
2. Armour of plate, composed of broad 
pieces, and thus distinguished from viaiL 
‘Mangled with ghastly wounds through 
plate and mail.’ Milton ‘Squares of men in 
brazen plafej?.’ Tennyson. Domestic ves- 
sels, utensils, or instruments, as flagons, 
dishes, cups, spoons, knives ana forks, Ac., 
made of gold or silver ; also, an article or 
articles of gold or silver given to the winner 
in a contest, especially to the owner of the 
winning horse in a race. 

At your dessert bright pewter conics too late, 

When your first course was all served up in filate. 

Kiuc. 

4. A small shallow vessel of metal, porce- 
lain, or earthenware, from which food is 
eaten at table —5 A Jieam or piece of tim- 
ber laid horizontally in a wall to receive the 
ends of other tim Iters. The plate for roof 
timbers, and also for joists, is called a wall 
plate. —G. A piece of metal, as copper or 
steel, on which anything is engraved for the 
purpose of being printed off on paper. Ac ; 
Jience, the printed representation or im- 

E ression from an engraved plate; as, a book 
lustrated with plates -7. A page of stereo- 
type, or fixed metallic types, for printing — 
8. In her a roundel tinctured argent.— 9. t A 
piece of silver money. 


Belike he has some new trick for a purse : 

And if he has, he’s worth three hundred plates. 

Marloive 

10. In mining, a term for compact beds of 
shale, which, when exposed to the weather, 
break up into thin plates or lamina) [North 
of England.] 

Plate (plat), v.t pret. & pp. plated; ppr 
plating. 1 To cover, furnish, or adorn with 
a plate or plates; especially, to overJiiy with 
a thin coating of silver or other metal, eithei* 
by a mechanical process, as liamrneriug, or 
by a chemical process, as electrotyping: 
used particularly of silver; as, vessels 
2. To arm with plate-armour for defence 
'Plated in habiliments of war.' Shak — 
3 To beat into thin flat pieces or lamina) 
Plate^armour (plat'ar-rner), a Defensive 
armour consisting of plates of metal 
Plateau (pU-td), n pi. Plateaux, Pla- 
teaus (plft-tdz). (Fr J 1. A broad, flat 
area of land in an elevated position; a table- 
land ; an elevated plain. - 2, A large orna- 
mental dish for the centre of a tabic 
Plate-basket (plat'bas-ket), n 1. A basket 
lined with tin for removing plates which 
have been used from a dinner-table.— 2 A 
small basket lined with baize for holding 
knives, forks, and spoons Siinmonds 
Plate-carrier (plat'kar-i-6r), a l A kind 
of tray on which servants bring plates to 
table.— 2 A contrivance in hotels and eat- 
ing-houses, consisting of a case with a num- 
ber of shelves, which can be raised and 
lowere<l so as to take up and bring down 
plates from and to the kitchens 
l^teful (plat'fql), n As much as a plate 
will hold 

Plate-^der (plat'g6rd-6r), n. A girder 
formed of a single plate of metal, or of a 
series (»f plates joined together 
Plate-glaBS (plat'glas), n. A superior kind 
of thick glass used for mirrors, and also for 
large panes in windows, shop fronts, Ac. It 
contains about 78 per cent of silica, potash 
2, soda 18, lime 5, and alumina 2 
Plate-holder (plat'h01d-6r), n. In photog. 
that part of a camera which is used to con- 
tain and transport the sensitized plate; the 
slide. 

Flate-iroXL (plat'I-6rn), n. Iron drawn into 
flat plates by being passed between cylin- 
drical rollers; rolled iron. 

Flatel (pla'tel), n. A small dish Simmonds. 
Plate-layer (plat'l&-6r), n. In rail, a work- 
man whose occupation is to lay down rails 
and fix them to the sleepers. 

Plate-leather (plAtTeTH-6r), n. chamois I 
leather used for cleaning gold or silver 



articles for the purpose of indicating their 
degree of purity, Ac. These i^mbols are— 
(1) The maker's initials (2) The standard 
mark, the English mark for gold being a 
crown and figures indicating the number of 
carats fine, or the number alone. Instead 
of the crown there are in Ireland, a harp 
crowned ; in Glasgow, a lion-rampant ; and 
in Edinburgh, a tnistle. (S) The hall-mark 
of the district assay office. These offices are 
at Loudon, Chester, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin There is 
a leopard’s head for London, an anchor for 
Birmingham, a castle for Edinburgh, and so 
on. (4) The date-mark, consisting of a letter 
which is changed every year. (6) The duty- 
mark, consisting of the head of the sovereign 
fnot now required). 

Flate-metal (plar met-al), n. A trade name 
for white cast-iron. 

Platen (plat'en), n. [From plaf, flat.] In 
prmting, the flat part of a press by which 
the impression is made. 

Plate-paper (plat'pa-p6r), n. A heavy, 
spongy paper used for taking impressions 
from engraved plates 

Plate-powder (plat'pou-d^r), n. A compo- 
sition for cleaning gold and silver plate : 
called also Rovge-powder. The most com- 
mon powder is made by triturating one part 
of rouge with three parts of prepared chalk 
Flate-prluter (plat'print-6r), n. A work- 
man who produces impressions from en- 
graved plates. 

Plate-printing (plat'print-ing), n. The act 
or process of printing from an engraved 
plate 

Plater (plat'Sr), n. l One who coats articles 
with gold or silver —2 A horee that com- 
petes for a plate Lever. 

Plate-rack (plat'rak), n. A frame in a scul- 
lery, kitchen, or pantry for the reception of 
dinner plates and dishes after washing. 
Plate-railway (plat'ral-wa), n. A tramway 
in which tlie wheel-tracks are flat plates. 
Platereeque (plat-6r-oBk'), n and a [Sp 
plat ere SCO, from plata. silver ] A term to 
describe architectural enrichments resem- 
!)ling silver work Ford 
Plate -roller (plat'roi-er). n A smooth 
roller for making sheet oi i)late Iron. 
Plate-shears (plat'sherz), n. pi A machine 
for cutting or shearing sheet or plate metal, 
such as boiler plate 

Platessa (plat-es'sa), n. (L ] A name given 
by some naturalist.s to the genus of flslies 
which includes the plaice. 

Plate-tracery (plat-tnVs^r-i), n. In arch. 
the earliest form of tmeery, used at the 



Platc-traccry.— Early English Window, Lillington. 

beginning of Early English architecture, in 
wliich the openings are formed or cut in the 
stonework, and have no projecting mould- 
ings. 

Plate-warmer ( plat ' warm - 6r ), n. A case 
with shelves, or other apparatus, in which 
plates are warmed before the Arc. 
Plate-wheel (plat'whel), n. a wlieel with- 
out arms or spokes ; a wheel in which the 
rim and nave are connected by a plate or 
web 

Platey, Platy (pla'ti), a. Like a plate; flat. 
Platform (plat'form), n. [Plat, flat, and 
form; ¥i'. plate-forme, j 1. 1 The sketch of any- 
thing horizontally delineated; the ichno- 
grapny. Sandys.—Zi A place laid out after 
any model. Pope —3. Any flat or horizontal 
structure, especially if raised above some 

S articular level ; as, (a) the flat roof of a 
uilding on the outside. (&) The place 


where guns are mounted on a fortress or 
battery, (c) JVaut. the orlop (which see). 
(d) The raised walk at a railway station for 
landing passengers and goods, (e) A place 
raised above the floor of a hall set apart for 
the speakers at public meetings. 

The easiest means of gaining a public character in 
Britain is that presented by the platform. 

Ttmes newspaper. 

Not to speak of the host of smaller men whose 
poor thoughts clothe theinscKes on the platform, 
and through the press, in poorer words, no one can 
read the speci-hes of even our greatest statesmen 
. . . without being constrained to admit that, in com- 
parison with the great orators and authors of the 
past, we have fallen on degenerate times 

Dr. Catrd. 

4. 'I'he aggregate of principles expressly 
atkqtted or avowed by any body of men, such 
as a political party; a declared system of 
policy; as, a political platform; the Demo- 
cratic or Kepublican platform. 

Their minds and affections were universally bent 
even against all the onlcrs and laws wherein the 
church is founded, conformable to the platform of 
Geneva Bp. Hooker. 

Hence ~6. Opinions or principles generally. 
Lener. 

Platform-car (plat'form -k^r), n. An open 
railway car or wagon having no inclosing 
sides or merely surrounded by low ledges, 
intended for carrying stones, pig-iron, and 
the like 

Platform-scales (plat'form-skalz), 71 pi. A 
weighing machine or balance with a flat 
scale on which the object to be weighed is 
placed 

PlatiC (pla'tik), a. In astral pertaining to or 
in the position of a ray cast from one planet 
to another, not exactly, but within the orbit 
of its own liglit. Bailey. 

Platln (plat'in). n. [Same as platen.] The 
seat of a machine tool on which the work 
is secured 

Platlna (plat'i-na), n [Sp platina, from 
plata, silver. See PLATE ] 1 The old name 
of platinum See PLATINU31 — 2 Twisted 
silver-wire —8. An iron plate for glazing 
stuff 

Plating (plat'ing), n 1 The art f>i o])cration 
of covering articles with a thin coating of 
metal, especially of overlaying articles made 
of the liaser metals with a tlnn coating of 
gold or silver It is effected in various 
ways ; sometimes the gidd or silver is at- 
tached to and rolled out Avith tlie other 
metal by pressure; sometimes the one metal 
is precipitated from its solution upon the 
other, electro-chemical decomposition being 
now much employed for this purpose. See 
Electrotype —2 A thin coating of one 
metal laid upon another metal 
Flatinlc (pla-tin'ik), a In chem of or per- 
taining to platimim 

Flatinlferous (pla-ti-nif'^r-ns), a. [Pla- 
tinum, and L. fero, to produce ] Producing 
platinum; as, platiniferous sand. 

Platinize (plat'in-izl.’v.f. 'I’o combine with 
platiimm; to cover with platinum. 
Platinode (plat'in-oil), The cathode or 
negative pole of a galvanic battery. 
Platinoid (plat'in -oid), 7i. [Platinum, and 
Gr eidos, likeness ] A name given to a fa- 
mily of metals with which platinum is in- 
variably found associated. 'J'bc platinoids 
are jialladium, rhodium, iridium, osmium, 
and ruthenium. 

PlatinoUB (plat'in-us), a. Containing or con- 
sisting of platinum 

Platinum (plat'i-num), 71. [See Platina.] 
Syra. Pt. At wt 197 ’4 A metal dis- 
covered in 1741 in the mines of Clioco in 
Peru. It occurs only In the metallic state, 
associated or combined with various other 
metals, such as copper, iron, lead, titanium, 
chromium, gold, silver, palladium, rhodium, 
osmium, ruthenium, and iridium. It is usually 
in the form of rounded or flattened grains 
of a metallic lustre and white colour, mixed 
with sand and other alluvial depositions. 
Pure platinum has a white colour very much 
like silver, but of inferior lustre. It is the 
heaviest of known metals; its specific gra- 
vity, after forging, being about 21 26, and 
21 ’6 in the state of wire. It is exceedingly 
ductile, malleable, tenacious, and difficult 
of fusion It undergoes no change from the 
combined agency of air and moisture. It 
may be melted by voltaic electricity, or by 
the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe. Like iron it 
admits of being welded at a liigh tempera- 
ture. It is not acted upon by any of the 
pure acids, but is dissolved by chlorine and 
nitro-miiriatic acid, and is oxidized at high 
temperatures by pure potossla and lithla. It 
is capable of being hammered into plates of 
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extreme thinneai^ and Dr. Wollaston sac- 
oeeded in draoring out a wire of this metal 
to the fineness of ji^th of an inch. From 
the unalterability of platinum at high tern- 

g sratures, and its power of resisting tiie ae- 
on of most chemical agents, it is much 
used for crucibles, evaporating dishes, and 
even alembics. It unites with most metala It 
forms two series of compounds— 
represented by the chloride PtCU, afid via- 
tinic, represented by the chlonde PtCl^. 
One of the most remarkable properties of 
platinum is its power of causing gases to 
enter into combination. When a perfectly 
clean plate of platinum is introduced into 
a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, it will 
cause them to combine so as to form water, 
and often with such rapidity as to render 
the metal red hot. Spongy platinum, or the 
black powder of platinum, is most effective 
in producing this extraordinary result. A 
Jet of hydrogen directed upon spongy pla- 
tinum may be inflamed by the metal thus 
ignited, a property which has been applied 
to the construction of convenient mstru- 
ments for procuring light— Spongy pla- 
tinum, metallic platinum in the form of a 
porous, dull, brown mass. It is obtained l)y 
heating the ammonio-cliloride of platinum. 
—Platinum black powder, a black powder 
obtained by decomposing a weak solution 
of chloride of platinum by the electric cur- 
rent. 

Flatinum-steel (plat'i-num-stdl), n. Steel 
alloyed with about -ri-rt of platinum, a compo- 
sition said to be not quite so hard as silver- 
steel, but tougher K H. Knight 
Platitude (plat'i-tud), ?i. [Fr.] 1. Flatness; 
dulness; insipidity; as, there was much 
platitude in his remarks. — 2. A trite, dull, 
or stupid remark uttered as if it were a 
novelty or matter of importance; a truism 

What I have saitl jii tlie ji.iture of ptahtudes, or of 
truisms, or of revolutionary maxims, has been said 
with reference to declarations made by ijcrsons of 
the greatcbt weight in this House Gladstone. 

Platitudinarian (plat-i-tutFi-na"ri-an), n. 
One who is given to uttering platitudes; one 
who makes trite, stale, or insipid remarks 
Platltudinize (plat-i-tud'i-niz), v i To utter 
platitudes; to make dull, stale, flat, or in- 
sipid remarks. 

Platitudinous (plat-i-tud'i-nns), a. Relat- 
ing to or characterized by platitude or plati- 
tudes; stale; trite; flat; dull; insipid 
PlatltUcUnousneSB (plat-i-tud'i-nus-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being platitudinous; 
dulness; flatness; staleness; insipidity; trite- 
ness. 

Platometer (pla-tom'et-6r), n. [Ov. platys, 
flat, and metron, a measure ] Same as Plan- 
imeter 

Platonic (pla-ton'ik). a. Pertaining to Plato 
the philosopher, or to his philosophy, his 
school, or his opinions - Platonic bodies, 
the five regular geometrical solids, namely, 
the tetrahedron, tlie hexahedron or cube, 
the octahedron, dodecahedron, and icosa- 
hedron — Platonic love, a pure spiritual 
affection subsisting between the sexes, uii- 
mixed with carnal desires, and regarding 
the mind only and its excellencies; a species 
of love for which Plato was a warm ad- 
vocate.— Platonic year, the great year, or 
a period of time determined by the revolu- 
tion of the equinoxes, or the space of time 
In which the stars and constellations return 
to their former places in respect to the equi- 
noxes. This revolution, which is calculated 
by the precession of the equinoxes, is ac- 
complished in about 20,000 years. 

Platonic (pla-ton'ik), n. A follower of Plato; 
a Platonist. 

Platonloal (pla-ton'ik-al), a. Same as Pla- 
tonic. 

Away with these dotages of platomcal or .inab.ap- 
tistical communities Let proprieties be as they 
ought, constantly fixed where the laws and civil 
right have placed them. Bp Hall. 

Platonlcally (pla-ton'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
Platonic manner. Wotton. 

Platonism (pla'ton-izm), n. The doctrines, 
opinions, or philosophy of Plato, consisting 
or three branches -ethics, physics, and dia- 
lectics. According to Grote there is to be 
found in the writings of Plato no one system 
to which he adhered consistently through 
life. G. H. Lewes maintains that he never 
framed one, and that the structure of the 
Bialogues of Search and the Dialogues of 
Exjposition is so self-contradictory on all 
points that no system of philosophy can pos- 
sibly be detached from them. Brande Js 
Cox. 


Platoallt (pla'ton-ist), n. One who adheres 
to the philotophy of Plato; a follower of 
Plato. 

It was an opinion of the Platonists that the souls 
of men, having contracted in the body great stains 
and pollutions of vice and ignorance, there were 
several purgations and cleansings necessary to be 
passed through both here and hereafter, in order to 
refine and purify them. Addison. 

Platonlze (pla'ton-Iz), v.i. pret. platonized; 
ppr. platomziiw. To adopt the opinions or 
j)lillosophy of Plato. Hakewill. 

Platonlze (pla'ton-fz), v.t. To explain on the 
principles of the Platonic school, or to ac- 
commodate to those principles. 

Platonizer (pla-to-niz'6r), «. One who pla- 
ionizes; a Platonist. 

Philo the Jew, who was a great platonizer, calls 
the stars divine images, and incorruptible and im- 
mortal souls. Dr. A. Young. 

Platoon (pla-t(in'), n. [Fr. peloton, a ball of 
thread, a platoon, from pelote, a ball of 
thread ; L. L.pelota, pilota, from h.pila , a ball. ] 
1. Formerly, a small square body of soldiers 
or musketeers, drawn out of a battalion of 
foot, forming a hollow square to strengthen 
the angles; or a small body acting together, 
but separate from the main body —2 In 
present usage, two flies fonnlng a subdi- 
vision of a company.— Ptetoon firing, firing 
by subdivisions. 

Platte, t a. See PLAT. Chaucer. 

Platter (plat'6r),n. [Fromjyiate, O Yr.platel, 
a plate, or from a Fr. vlatier or plattier, 
a dish or tray to hold several plats or 
smaller dishes ] A plate; a large shallow 
dish for holding eatables 

The attendants bustled to and fro, and speedily 
brought in .several large smoking platters filled with 
huge pieces of beef, boiled and roasted 

Sir U' Scott. 

Flatter (jilat'6r), n. One who plats or forms 
by weaving. 

Platter-faced (plat'6r-fast), a. Having a 
broad face Clarke. 

Platting (plat'ing), n. Slips of bark, cane, 
strawr^c., woven or plaited, for making 
into hats, <fec. 

Bermuda Imts arc worn by our ladies, they are 
made of a sort of mat, or (as they call it) platting 
made of the i>.ilmctto leaf. Berkeley. 

Platy (pla'ti), a Like a plate: consisting 
of plates. 

Platycephalic (plat'i-se-fnF'ik), a. Same as 
Platy cephalons. 

Flatycephalous fplat-i-sef'al-us), a. [Gr. 
platy s. Tiroad, aim kephale, head.] Broad- 
headed; flat-headed 

Flatycephalus (plat-i-sef'al-us), n. A genus 
of fishes, family ScorpaBnidao. Tlie head is 
large, long, very broad, and aimed with 
acute spines 

Platycercus (plat-i-s6r'ku8), n [Gr. platy s, 
broad, and kerkos, a tail.] A genus of par- 
rots, mostly Australian, wJiich derives its 
name from the fine, wide tails of the species. 
The blue-cheeked parrakeet (P. Pennantii) 
of J^ew Soutli Wales is one of the best- 
known species. 

Platycerliim(pIat-i-86Ti-um),w. [Gr platys, 
broad, and kerion, a honeycomb ] A very 
distinct and remarkable genus of fenis com- 
monly associated with the Acrostiche®, but 
which it has been proposed to place in a 
separate section, from its producing its sori 
in large amorphous patches, not as in the 
true Acrosticho® universal over the fertile 
portions The species are few in number, 
chiefly Eastern or Australian, and for the 
most part tropical. 

Platycn 0 mlc(pla-tik-nem'ik), a. [Gr. platys, 
broad, and kneme, a leg ] Broad-legged ; an 
arcliwological term applied to certain in- 
dividuals remarkable for the antero-poste- 
rior flattening or platycnemism of the shin- 
bone. 

The human remaiub, wlm h were described by 
Prof. Busk in the essay on the discoveries publisheil 
in the journal of the Ethnological January 

1871, presented points of very high interest; for while 
the skulls were rather above than below the present 
average cranial capacity, some of the leg-bom s were 
remarkable for tlie peculiar antcro-posterior fl.i.ieii- 
Ing or platycnemism of the shin-bones Ami this 
flattening was caused by the prolongation of the bone 
in front of the inter-osseous ridge, and not m any 
degree by its posterior extension, which is the dis- 
tinctive feature of the tibiae found in the caves of Cro 
Magnon and of Gibraltar. The fact that these //a- 
fyenemte leg-bones were associated with others of 
the ordinary forms, and for the most part belonging 
to the young, and probably to females, while the 
skulls were of the same type, proves that the charac- 
ter is not one of race, as M. Broca believed, but 
rather one peculiar to the individual and perhaps to 
the sex. fP. Boyd Dawkins. 

Flatyonemlsm (pla'tik-ne-mizm), n. The 
peculiarity of having platy cnemic shin- 
bones. See extract under Platycnbmic. 


PlatyoCBllan (pla-ti-s^li-an), a. [Gr. platys, 
broad, and kouos, hollow.] Flat at the front 
end and concave at the hinder, as the ver- 
tebr» of the extinct cetiosauri. 
Platyorinlte (plat-l-krl'nlt), n. An enorin- 
ite of the genus Platy crlnus. 

Flatyorlnus (plat-i-krl'nus), n. [Gr. platys, 
broad, and knnon, a lily.] A genus of fossil 
encrinites, peculiar to the limestone of the 
coal-measures, so named from the flatness 
and breadth of the basal and radial plates 
of the receptacle. 

Platyelmla(pla-tl-el'mi-a),n pi. [Gy. platys, 
broad, and helmins, a worm. ] A section of 
annelids, of the class Scolecida, including 
those which possess a more or less flattened 
body, usually somewhat ovate in shape, and 
not exhibiting anything like distinct seg- 
mentation. The intestinal canal of the Pla- 
tyelmia has only a single orifice, and their 
nervous system is not very distinct. The 
division includes two parasitic orders—the 
T®niada and the Trematoda ; and one non- 
parasitic order, viz. the Turbellaria A 
sub-order, however, of this last does not 
conform to the above definition ; but their 
other characters are such as to forbid their 
separation. 

Platymeter (pla-tim'e-t6r), n. [Gr platys, 
broad, and metron, a measure,] An appara- 
tus for measuring the inductive capacity of 
dielectrics Itossiter. 

Platyodon (pla-ti'6-don), n. [Gr. platys, 
broad, and odous, odontos, a tootn. ] A 
broad-toothed animal. 

FlatlfPOd (plat'i-pod), n. [Gr. platys, broad, 
and potis, podos, a foot, ] A broad-footed 
animal. 

Platypus (plat'i-pus), n The original scien- 
tific name of the omithorhynchus. See 
OllNlTHOllHYNOHUS 

Platyrhina (plat-i-ri'na), n. pi. [Gr platys, 
flat, and rhis, rhinos, a nostril ] Those spe- 
cies of the monkey tribe which have a wide 
space between the nostrils, or rather the 
nostrils open on the sides of the nose, and 
not underneatli The thumbs of the fore- 
feet are either wanting, or, if present, are 
not opiiosed to the f»ther digits; and the tail 
is generally prehensile They are exclusively 
confined to South America. 

Platyrhlne (plat/i-rin), n A monkey belong- 
ing to the section Platyrhina. 

Platyrhine ( plat'i-rin), a. Having a broad 
nose: speidfically applied to a Election of 
C)uadrumana in wliich the nostrils are far 
apart. See PliATYRHiNA. 

Platysmafpla-tis'rna), w. [Gv. platys, broad ] 
A broad thin muscle on thosideof the neck, 
immediately under the skin, that assists in 
drawing the skin of the cheek downwards. 

Platysoxna (pla-ti-sO'ma), n. A genus of 
ganoid fishes of the lepidosteld family, 
found in the carboniferous and Permian 
strata, 

PlatysomeB (plat'i-sbmz), n pi. [Gr. platys, 
broad, and soma, the body.] A family of 
coleopterous insects, comprehending species 
with a wide and much -depressed body. 
They occur under the bark of trees. 

FlatyBtoma (pla-tis'to-mab n. [Gr. platys, 
broad, and stoma, a moutli ] 1. A genus of 
fishes of the family Silurid®, characterized 
by a large mouth, flat depressed snout, and 
a skin destitute of scales. Some of the species 
attain a large size, and P. tigri,nvm of South 
American rivers, called by the natives cor- 
utto, oolite, and oronni, is one of the most 
beautiful and delicious of fresh- water fishes. 
The Indians take it both by baited hooks 
and by shooting it with arrows,— 2. A name 
given to a genus of gasteropodous molluscs. 
P. Suessii occurs fossil in tne Hallstadt beds 
of the upper trias. 

Plaudit (pla'dit), n. [L. plaudite, do you 
applaud, iniper. of pfawdo, to applaud, whence 
applause.] Applause; praise bestowed. 

The plaudits on which it lives are as welcome 
when snouted by the most ignoble as when uttered 
by the wise / Taylor. 

Flaudltet (plft-di'te), n Same as Plaudit. 

She would so shamefully fail in the last act. that 
instead of a plaudite, she would deserve to he hissed 
off the stage. Dr. H, Afore, 

Plaudltory (plft'di-to-ri), a. Applauding; 
commending. 

PlaUBlblllty (plftz-i-bil'i-ti), n. 1. The state 
or quality of being plausible; speciousness; 
superficial appearance of right. ‘ A Frenchi- 
fied Scotchman, possessing all the cunning 
and plausibility of the nation where he was 
educated.’ — 2. t Applause. ‘With 

great admiration and plausibility of the 
people. ’ Hackluyt. 
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Flauglble (plftz'i-bl), a. [L. plausibUia, from 
plattdo. See Plaudit.] l.t Capable or 
worthy of being applauded ; praiseworthy ; 
also exhibiting pleasure in or assent to; 
willing; ready. ‘A plausible obedience.' 
Shak. ‘ Our pZausibic assent.' Drant. 

This John, Bishop i»f Constantinople, . . . was a 
good man, given greatly to alms and fasting, but too 
much addicted to advance tiie tttie of his see: which 
made a plausible bishop seem to be Anticnrist to 
Gregory the Great. Bp. Hacket. 

2. Apparently worthy of praise or assent ; 
apparently right; specious; as, a plausible 
pretext; a plausible doctrine. 

The case is doubtful, and may be disputed with 
plausible arguments on either sicle. South. 

8 Using specious arguments or discourse; 
fair-spoken; as, e. plausible maxi. — Plausible, 
Specious. See Specious. 

PlaUBlblelse t (plaz'i-bl-iz), v t. I'o render 
plausible. Fuller. 

I^USlbleneSB ( plftz'l-bl-nes ), n Same us 
Plausibility. plausibleness of Arniini- 

anism, and the congruity it hath with the 
principles of corrupt nature. ' Bp. Sander- 
eo7i. 

Plausibly (plaz'i-hli), adv. In a plausible 
manner : (a) with fair show ; speciously ; in 
a manner adapted to gain favour or appro- 
bation. 

They could talk plausibly about what they did not 
understand Collier. 

(Z>)t With expressions of applause ; with ac- 
clamation. 

The Romans plausibly did give consent 
To Tarqum’s everlasting banishment. Shak. 

PlaUBlve (plftz'iv), a. 1 Applauding; mani- 
festing praise. 

I.et platistve Resignation rise. 

And bamsli all complaint. Voufig-. 

2. f Plausible. ‘PZamiwe words.' Shak. 
Flay (pla), v.i. [A. Sax. plegan, plegian, to 
play, from plega, play, pastime; connections 
doubtful.] 1. To do something not as a task 
or for profit, but for amusement; to sport; 
to frolic. 

The people sat down to eat and to drink, and rose 
up to play. Ex. xxxii 6. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play) Pope. 

2. To act wantonly or thoughtlessly; to dally; 
to trifle; to toy. ‘Golden hair, with which 
I used to pUnyC Tennyson. 

Men are apt to play with their healths and their 
lives as> they do with their clothes. Sir Temple 

3. To move irregularly; to hover or flutter; 
to sport. ‘ Ev’n as the waving sedges play 
with wind.' Shak. 

The setting sun 

Plays on their shining arms and burnish'd helmets. 

Addison. 

All fame is foreign but of true desert, 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart. 

Pope. 

4. To contend in a game ; to gamble ; as, to 
play at cards or dice; to »Zay for diversion; 
to play for money. -—5 To perform on an 
instrument of music ; as, to play on a flute, 
a violin, or a piano. 

Take thy harp, and melt the maid. 

Play, my friend, and cliarm the charmer. 

Granville. 

6. To act or operate as specially contrived 
and intended; to act with tree motion; to 
work freely; as, the engines played against 
the Are; the cannon played ttoon the enemy. 

‘ Long as my pulses play. ’ Tennyson. 

The heart beats, the blood circulates, the lungs 

Cneyne. 

7. To do; to act; to behave. 

What thou wouldst highly. 

That wouldbt thou holily; wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win. Shak. 

8. To act a part on the stage ; to personate 
a character. 

A lord will hear you play to-night. Shak. 
Courts are theatres where some men play. Donne. 

—To play on or upon, (a) to make sport of ; 
to trine with; to mock; to deride; to delude; 
to befool. 

Art thou alive? 

Or is it fantasy that plays upon our eyesight? 

Shak. 

I would make use of it rather to play upon those I 
despise, than trifle with those I love. Pope 

(b) To give a humorous or fanciful turn to ; 
as, to play upon words. 

He jested with ali ease, and told 
Free tales, and took the word and played upon it, 
And made it of two colours. Tennyson. 

Play (pla), V. t. 1. To bring into sportive or 
playful action. 

Nature here 

Wanton’d as in her prime, and play'd at will 
Her viigin fancies. Milton. 


2. To perform in contest for amusement or 
for a prize ; as, to play a game at whist.— 
8. To make use of in plavlng a game ; to ex- 
hibit or lay on the table, as in a game of 
cards, chess, dominoes, and the like; to 
move ; as, to play a card ; to play hearts or 
clubs ; to ylay a piece. ~4. To engage in 
playing a game ; to enter into competition 
with. 

I will play you for a hundred pounds. fVarren. 

6. To perform music on; as, U) play the flute 
or the organ.— 6. To perform on a musical 
instrument ; to execute ; as, to play a tune. 
7 To put in appropriate action or motion ; 
to cause to work or act; as, to play a fire- 
engine on a burning house. 

1 mean to have it. and the boat too, said Mr. In- 
spector, playing the line, Dickens 

8. To act or perform by representing a char- 
acter, as, to a comedy; to play the 

{ )art of King Lear,— 9. To act or represent 
n general; to act like; to conduct one’s self 
as ; to behave in the manner of ; as, to play 
the fool. 

O, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 

And braggart with my tongue. Shak. 

10. To do; to perform; to execute. 

But man, proud man, . . 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 

As makes the angels weep. Shak. 

—To play off, to display; to show; to put in 
exercise; as, to play off tricks.— To play off 
a person, to exhibit or expose him for the 
entertainment or merriment of others. 

Play (pla), n. [See Play, v t.] l. Any exercise 
or series of actions intended for pleasure, 
amusement, or diversion, as cricket, quoits, 
or blind man’s buff; a game.— 2. Amusement; 
sport; frolic; gambols; jest; not earnest. 
‘Two gentle fawns at play.' Milton — 
3 Gaming ; practice of contending for vic- 
[ tory, for amusement, or for a prize, as at 
dice, cards, or billiards; ns, to lose money in 
play 

He left ins wine and horses and play. Tennyson 
4. Practice in any contest; as, sword-pZay 
He was resolved not to speak distinctly, knowing 
his best play to be in tlie dark. Tillotson 

6 Action; use; employment. ‘But justifies 
the next who comes in play.' Dryden 
Many have been saved, and in.my may. 

Who never heard this question brouglit m play. 

Dryden 

6 Practice; manner of acting or dealing; as, 
fair play. ‘Do me no foul play.' Shak — 
7. A dramatic composition; a comedy or 
tragedy; a composition in which character 
are represented by dialogue and action. 

The play 's the thing 

Wherein I’ll catcli tlie conscience of the king 

Shak. 

A play ought to be a just image of human nature. 

Dryden 

8. Representation or exhibition of a comedy 
or tragedy; dramatic performance; as, to be 
at the play; he attends every play.~^. Per- 
formance on an instrument of music — 
10. Motion; movement, regular or irregular; 
as, the play of a wheel or piston ; hence, 
power or space for motion, 

Tlie joints are let exactly into one another, that 
they have no play between them Moxon 

11. Liberty of action ; room for action or 
display; scope; swing 
Should a writer give the full play to his mirth, 
without regard to decency, he might please readers. 

Addison. 

12. The style in which a game is played; as, 
it was an exhibition of excellent play; the 
lay was very poor.— To hold in play, to 
eep occupied 

I with two more to help me 

Will hold the foe tn play. Macaulay. 

— Play of colours, an appearance of several 
prismatic colours in rapid succession on 
turning an object, as a diamond.— A play 
on words, the giving of words a double sig- 
nificance; punning; a pun. 

Play-actor (pla'ak-tor), n. A stage-player ; 
an actor, ‘If my play-actors or spectators 
think themselves injured by any censure I 
have past upon them.' Prynae 
Tn^yhill (pl&'bil), n. A bill exhibited as an 
advertisement of a play, with the parts as- 
signed to the actors. ‘A large playbiU hang- 
ing outside a minor theatre.' Dickens. 
l^ybook (pla'buk), n. A book of dramatic 
compositions. 'That ridiculous passion, 
which has no being but in playbooks and 
romances.’ Swift. 

Playday (pla'd&), n. A day given to play 
or diversion; a day exempt from work. 

I thought the life of every lady 

Should be one continual playday. Swi/t. 


Plasrdebt (plft^et), n. A debt contracted 
by gaming. 

She ha* several playdebts on her hands, which 
must be discharged very suddenly. Spectator. 

Player (pla'6r), n. One who plays; as, (a) an 
idler; atrifier. 

Saints in your injuries, devils being offended. 
Players in your housewifery. Shak. 

(b) An actor of dramatic scenes ; one whose 
occupation is to imitate characters on the 
stage. 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely Shak. 

(c) A mimic. Dryden. (d) One who per- 
forms on an instrument or music. 

Seek out a man who is a cunning player on an harp. 

1 Sam. xvi. x6. 

(<?) A gamester; a gambler. 

Playfellow (pl&'fel-lo), n. A companion in 
amusements or sports. 

Heart’s discontent and sour affliction 
Be playfellows to keep you company I Shak. 

Playfere.t Playfeer.t n. (See Fere.] a 
playfellow, ‘Her little playfeer, and her 
pretty bun.’ Drayton. 

PlayflQ (pla'ful), a. l. Sportive; frolicsome; 
frisky; indulging in gambols; as, & playful 
child. 'The playful children just let loose 
from school.' Goldsmith. — 2. Indulging a 
sportive fancy; full of sprightly humour; 
pleasantly jocular or amusing; as, a playfvX 
remark; a playful style; a playful genius. 

I Pla3d!tllly (pla'fvil-li), adv. in a playful 
manner; sportively. 

PlairfulnesB (pla'ful-nes), n. The state of 
being playful; sportiveness. 

Playgame (pla'gam), n. Play of children. 

Liberty alone gives the true relish to their ordinary 
playgames Locke. 

Playgoer (pla'go-Cr), n. One who frequents 
plays T Hooke 

Playgoing (pla'go-ing), a Frequenting the 
exhibitions of the stage. 

Playground ( pla'ground ), n. A piece of 
ground set apart for open-air recreation; 
especially, a piece of ground connected with 
a school, &c. , for the pupils to play In, 
Playbouse (pla'hous), n. A house appro- 
priated to the exhibition of dramatic com- 
positions; a theatre. Shak. 

Playing-card (pla'ing-kard), n. One of a 
pack of cards for playing games with 
naylOBS (pla'les), a. Without play; not 
playing. Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Playmate (pla'mat), n. A playfellow; a com- 
panion in iliversions. 

Patience, discreetness, and benignity;— . 

These be the \o\c\y playmates of pure verity. 

Dr n More. 

Plairpleasuret (pla'plezh-ur),?i. Idle amuse- 
ment. 

He taketh a kind oi playpieasure in looking upon 
the fortunes of others Bacon. 

Pl&yBOme (pla'sum), a. Playful; wanton. 
‘All pleasant folk, well-minded, malicious, 
and playsome. ' Shelton. 

PlaysomeneBS (pla'sum-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being playsome ; pla^ulness ; wan- 
tonness; sportiveness. 

Plaything (pla'thing), n. A toy ; anything 
that serves to amuse. 

A child knows his nurse, and by degrees the play- 
things of a little more advanced age Locke. 

Pla3rtime ( pla'tim ), n. Time for playing ; 
time devoted or set aside for amusement. 

Upon festivals ami blayttmes they should exercise 
themselves in the fields by nding, leaping, fencing, 
mustering, and training Cowley. 

Playwi^ht (pia’rit), n. a writer of plays; 
one who adapts plays for the stage. 

Not without reluctance ... do we name GriUpar- 
zer under tliis head of playwrights, and not under 
that of dramatists, which he aspires to, Carlyle. 

Play-writer (pla'rit-6r), n. One who writes 
plays; a dramatist. 

Ple,t n. A plea ; an argument or pleading. 
Chaucer. 

Plea (pie), n. [O.E, plee, plead, pleid, O.Fr. 
plai, plaid, plait, a suit, a plea ; Fr. plaid, 
the speech of a pleader; Norm, plait, plaid, 
plea, proceedings; from L. placitum, an 
opinion, a determination, from placeo, to 

E lease.] 1. In law, (a) that which is alleged 
y a party to an action In supnort of his 
demand ; in a more limited ana technical 
sense, the answer of the defendant to the 
plaintiff’s declaration and demand. Q>) A 
suit or action ; a cause in court. Pleas in 
this sense are usually divided into Hiose of 
the crown and common pleas. Fleas of the 
crown are all suits in the sovereign’s name, 
or in the name of the attorney-general in 
behalf of the sovereign, for offences com- 
mitted against the crown and regal dignity^ 
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and against the peace, as treason, murder, 
felony, &c. Common pleas are such suits 
as are carried on between common persons 
in ciiril cases, (c) In Scots law, a short and 
concise note of the grounds on which the 
action or defence is to be maintained, with- 
out argument,— of panel, in Scotland, 
the plea of guilty or of not guilty. —2. That 
which is alleged in support, justification, or 
defence; an excuse; an apology; an urgent 
aivument ; a pleading; as, a. plea for ration- 
alism. ‘With necessity, the tyrant's pfea, 
excused his devilish deeds.' Milton. 

In law, what pita so tainted and corrupt. 

But, being season'd with a gracious voice. 

Obscures the show of evil? SAa/t. 

When such occasions are, 

Ho pita must serve; 'tis cruelty to spare. Denham. 

Fleacht (plech), v t [See Plash, to inter- 
weave,] To unite by plaiting or weaving 
together; to plash; to interweave. ‘'The 
pleached bower.' Shak. ‘Pleached arms.’ 
Shak. 

Plead (pled),iJ.i. The conjugation is regular, 
but the form pled (more rarely plead), for the 
imperfect and past participle, is to be met 
with. ‘ Many great persons that against her 
pled.’ Spenser, ‘^he pled his cause' //. 
Kingsley. [Fr plaider, to plead, from L L 
plaeitar e, ir oml, placitam See Plea.] l.To 
argue in support of a claim, or in defence 
against the claim of another; to urge reasons 
for or against ; to attempt to persuade one 
by argument or supplication ; as, to plead 
for the life of a criminal ; to plead in his 
favour; to plead with a judge or with a 
father. 

0 that one might plead for a man with Gorl, as a 

man pleadeth for his neighbour I Job xvi, 21. 

His virtues 

Will like angels, trumpet -tongued, against 
The deep damnation of Ins taking-off. Shak 

2. In law, to present a plea or allegation; to 
present an answer to the declaration of a 
plaintiff ; to deny the plaintiff’s declaration 
and demand, or to allege facts which show 
that he ought not to recover in the suit. 
The plaintiff declares or alleges; the de- 
fendant pleads to his declaration The 
crown or the state prosecutes an olfender, 
and the offender pleads not guilty or con- 
fesses the charge 

Plead (pled), V t. 1 To discuss, defend, and 
attempt to maintain by arguments or rea- 
sons offered to the tribunal or person who 
has the power of determining; to argue; as, 
to plead a cause before a court or jury.— 

2 'To allege or adduce in proof, support, or 
vindication ; as, the law of nations may bo 
pleaded in favour of the rights of ambassa- 
dors —3 To offer in excuse 

1 will neilhcr plead my age nor sickness m excuse 

of faults Dry den 

4. To allege and offer in a legal plea or de- 
fence, or for repelling a demand m law; as, 
to plead a statute of limitations j 

Pleadable (pled'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
pleaded ; capable of being alleged in proof, 
defence, or vindication; as, a right or privi- 
lege pleadable at law — Pleadable briefs, in 
Scots law, precepts directed to the sheriffs, 
who thereupon cite parties, and hear and 
determine: now obsolete. 

Plestder (plSd'fer), n. One who pleads; spe- 
cifically, (a) a lawyer who argues in a court 
of j ustice. (b) One that forms pleas or plead- 
ings; as, a special pleader, (c) One that offers 
reasons for or against; one that attempts 
to maintain by arguments. 

So fair a pleader any cause may gain. Dryden. 

Pleading (pied'ing), n. 1 . The act of advo- 
cating any cause ; specifically, the act or 
practice of advocating clients’ causes in 
courts of law. — 2. One of the written state- 
ments for parties in suits or actions, con- 
taining the subject-matter of a litigant’s 
demand or claim, or of his defence or an- 
swer. These pleadings have such special 
names as declaration, plea, replication, re- 
joinder, sur-rejoinder, rebutter, sur-rebut- 
tor &c , which are successively brought for- 
ward till the question is brought to issue, 
that is, to rest on a single point. 

Pleadl^ly (pled'ing-ll), ado. In a plead- 
ing manner; by supplication, 

Pleasanoe (plez'ans), n. [Fr. plaisance. See 
Plbask.I 1- Pleasure; gaiety; pleasantry; 
merriment; delight. ‘To take of pleasance 
each his secret share.' Byron. ‘When my 
passiou seeks pleasance in love-sighs. ’ Ten- 
nyson. —2. A part of a garden or pleasure- 
grounds to a mansion shut in and secluded 
from the more open part by trees, shrubs, 
and close hedges. ‘ Suggestive of the pleas- 


ances of old Elizabethan houses.’ Buskin. 
[Archaic in both sensea ] 
inaasant iplez'ant), a. [Fr. plaisant. See 
PLBASE.j 1. Pleasing; agreeable; grateful 
to the mind or to the senses; as, a pleasant 
ride ; a pleasant voyage ; a pleasant view. 
[This word expresses less than delightful, to 
the mind, and delicious, to the taste.] 

How good and how pleasant it i& for brethren to 
dwell together in unity ! Ps. cxxxtu. 1. 

2. Cheerful; enlivening; gay; lively. 

Happy who in his verse can gently steer. 

From grave to light, from pleasant to severe 

Dryden. 

3. Jocular; having the character of pleas- 
antry. Locke.~4.f Given to joking; fond of 
pleasantry; funny. 

When It (pleasantry) is alone, and serves only to 
gild a crowd of ill qualities, there is no man so much 
to be avoided as your pleasant fellow. Addison. 

Syn. Pleasing, gratifying, agreeable, enliven- 
ing, gay, lively, merry, sportive. 

Pleasant t (plez'ant), n. A humorist; a buf- 
foon; a droll. 

They bestow their silver on courtesans, 
and flatterers Holland. 

Pleasantly (plez'ant-liXadw. 1. In a pleasant 
manner : (a) in such a manner as to please 
or gratify, (b) Gaily; merrily; cheerfully.— 
2.t Jestingly; jocularly. 

Pleasantness (plez^ant-nes), n 1. State or 



Her w.ays are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths arc peace. Prov. lii. 


2 Cheerfulness; gaiety; merriment.— 3 t Joc- 
ularity; pleasantry. 

Pleasantry (plez’ant-ri), n [Fr plaisan- 
terie. See above.] 1. Gaiety ; merriment. 

The harshness of reasoning is not a little softened 
and smoothed by the infusions of mirth and pleai- 
antry. Addison 

2 A sprightly or humorous saying ; a jest; 
raillery; lively talk ‘'The keen observation 
and ironical pleasantry of a finished man 
of the world ’ Macaulay. 

The grave abound in pleasantries, the dull in 
rcjiartees and points of wit Addison. 

3 A laughable trick ; a frolic ; as, the pleas- 
antries of monkeys Addison. 

Pleasant -spirited (plez'ant-spir-it-ed), a. 
Having a pleasant spirit; gay; merry 
A pleasant - spirited lady —There’s little of the 
melancholy clement in her lihak 

Pleasant -tongued (plez'ant-tungd), a. 

Having pleasing speech. 

Please (plez), v t. pret & pp. pleased; ppr, 
pleasmg. [O.Fr plaisir,pleisir,&c .Mod.l^. 
pin ire, from L placeo, to please ] 1. To 
excite agreeable sensations or emotions in; 
to delight; to gratify; as, to please the taste; 
to please the mind. 

Leave such to trifle with more grace than ease, 
Whom folly pleases, and whose follies please Pope 

2. To satisfy ; to content. 

What next I bring shall please 
Thy wish exactly to thy heart's tlcsire Milton. 

3. To seem good to ; to be one's pleasure or 
will : in tliis sense used impersonally. 

It pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell. Col 1. 19 

— To be pleased to do a thing, (a) to take 
pleasure in <loing it (6) To think fit or 
have the kindness or complaisance to do it; 
to condescend or deign to do it. 

Many of our most skilful painters were pleased to 
recommend this author to me. Dryden 

■ Tohejdeased m, to have complacency in; to 
take pleasure in. Mat. iii 17. — Tobe pleased 
with, to approve. 

Please (pl^/), V i pret & pp. pleased; ppr. 
pleasing 1. To give pleasure; to gain 
approbation. 

For we that live to please must please to live, yohnson . 
2. To like ; to choose ; *0 prefer 

Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. Pope. 

3 To condescend; to comply; to be pleased: 
a word of ceremony. 

Please you, lords. 

In sight of both our battles we may meet Shak. 
The first words that I learnt were to express my 
desire that he would please to give me my liberty 
Swi/t. 

Pleasedly (plezd'U), adv. In a pleased 
manner; in a way to be delighted Fel- 
tkam. 

PleaBednesB (pl^zd'nes), n. The state of 
being pleased. [Rare.] 

Please-man (plez'man), n. An officious 
person who courts favour servilely ; a pick- 
thank. 

Some carry*tale, some pleoje-tnan, some slight 
zany ... 

Told our intents before. Shak. 


Pleaser (plez^dr), n. One that pleases or 
ratifies ; one that courts favour by humour- 
ing or flattering complianoes or a show of 
obedience. 

No man was more a pleaser of all men, to whom 
he (St Paul) became all honest things, that he might 
gain some yer. Taylor. 

Plea4Slxig (plez'iug), a 1 Giving pleasure 
or satisfaction ; a^eeable to the senses or 
to the mind ; gratifying ; delightful ; as, a 
pleasing prospect; a pleasing reflection; 
pleasing manners. ‘ Such delightful, pleas- 
ing harmony.’ Shak —Syn. Agreeable, 
gratifying, pleasant, grateful, pleasurable, 
acceptable. 

Pleasingly (plez'ing-li), adv. In a pleasing 
manner ; in such a way as to give pleasure. 

The end of the artist is pleasingly to deceive the 
eye. Dtyden. 

PleasingneBB (plezlng-nes), n. The quality 
of giving pleasure. 

It is not the pltasingness or suitableness of a doc- 
trine to our tempers or interests that can vouch it to 
be true. South. 


Pleasurable (plezh'ur-a-bl), a. Pleasing ; 
giving pleasure ; affording gratification 
If decline of vigour was a necessary Hcconipanmient 
of age. why was it not proviiled that the organic .ictioiiK 
should end in sudden death wJienever they fell below 
the level required for pleasurable existence? 

H. Spencer. 

PleasurableneBB (plezh^ur-a-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being pleasurable or of 
giving pleasure. ‘ Able to discern the 
fraud and feigned pleasurableness of the 
bad.’ Feltham. 

Pleasurably (plezh'Or-a-bli), adv. In a 
pleasurable manner; with pleasure; with 
gratification of the senses or the mind. 
Pleasure (plezh'iir), n. [O. Fr. plaisir, 
pleisir, Mod. Fr. plaisir. (See Please.) 
Like leisure, this word has had its final 
syllable assimilated to other nouns in -ure, 
L -ura (fracture, <fec ) ] 1. The gratifica- 

tion of the senses or of the mind; agree- 
able sensations or emotions; the excite- 
ment, relish, or happiness produced by 
enjoyment or the expectation of good; 
enjoyment; delight: opposed to patn. 

That pleasure is man’s chiefest good — because, 
indeed, it is the perception of gnod that is properly 
pleasure— an assertion most certainly true, thougn 
under the common acceptance of it not only false but 
odious For, according to this, and sensii- 
.Tlity pass for terncs equivalent, and therefore he that 
takes it in this sense alters the subiect of the discourse, 
bensiiality is mdcfd a part, or rather one kind of plea^ 
sure, such a one as it is. For pleasure, m general, is 
the conseiiuent apjirehension of a suitable object suit- 
ably applied to a rightly disposed faculty, and so must 
be conversant both about the faculties of the body and 
of the soul respectively, as being the result of the frui- 
tions belonging to both. South, 

There is a pleasure sure 

In being mad which none but madmen know. Dryden. 
2 Sensual or sexual gratification; vicious 
indulgence of the appetites. 

As night follows day, 

Death follows pleasure's footsteps through the world. 

Young. 

She lives who lives to virtue ; girls who cast 
Their end for pleasure do not live, but hist. Herrick. 
3. What the will dictates or prefers ; will ; 
choice; wish; desire; as, use yonv pleasure. 

My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my plea- 
sure Is. xlvi. 10. 


4. A favour ; that which pleases 

Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left Paul 
bound. Acts xxiv. 27. 

5. Arbitrary will or choice ; as, he can vary 
his scheme at —To take pleasure in, 
to have enjoyment in ; to regard with appro- 
bation or favoiu*. 


The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him. 

Ps. cxivli. II. 

Sv N. Enjoyment, gratification, satisfaction, 
comfort, solace, joy, gladness, delight, will, 
choice, preference, favour, kindness. 

Pleasure (plezh'fir), v.t. pret <fe pp pleas- 
ured; ppr. pleasuring. To give or afford 
pleasure to ; to please ; to gratify. ‘ Rolled 
his hoop to pleasure Edith.' Tennyson 
I count it one of my greatest afflictions, say, that I 
cannot//ecrj«r«such an honourable gentleman. Shak. 

Pleasurefol (plezh'ur-fql). a. rieasant; 
agreeable. [Rare.] 

Pleasure -nound (plezh'ur- ground), n. 
Ground laid out in an ornamental manner 
and appropriated to pleasure or amusement. 

Pleasure -Rouse (plezh'Or-hous). n A 
house, generally In the country, tastefully 
adorned, to which one retires for mere 
enjoyment. 

I built my soul a lordly pleasure-hous^ 

'Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. Tennyson. 

Pleasure-train (plezh'ur-tran), n. A rail- 
way excursion-train. 
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Pleasure-trip (plezh'dr-trip), n. An excur- 
sion for pleasure. 

neasurlBt(plezh'ur-ist),n. A person devoted 
to worldly pleasure. ‘ The delights wherein 
mere pleamrists place their paradise.’ Sir 
T. Browtie. [Rare. ] 

Pleat (piety v t. Same as Plait. 

PlebeiaJl (ple-be'an), a. [L. plebeius, from 
plebes, the common people, form collateral 
•with plebs, plebis.] 1. Pertaining to the com- 
mon people; popular; vulgar; low; common. 

‘ A queen ! and own a base plebeian mind.’ 
Dryden.—2. Belonging to the lower ranks. 

‘ Plebeian angel militant of lowest order. ’ 
Milton. 

Plabeian (pie -be 'an), n. One of the 
common people or lower ranks of men: 
originally applied to the common people 
of ancient Rome, or those free citizens 
who did not come under the class of the 
patricians. 

The nobles have the monopoly of honour The 
plebeians a monopoly of all the meant, of actiuirmg 
wealth Hurke 

Plebelanoe t (ple-be'ans), n. The common 


Tebelanlsm (ple-be'un-izm), n. The state 
or quality of being plebeian ; the conduct or 
manners of plebeians ; vulgarity. 

Thor hunself engfapes in all manner of rough manual 
work, •.corns no business for its pUbeianisnt. Carlyle. 

Plebelanlze (pie-be'an-iz), v t pret. & pp. 
plebeianized ; ppr plebeiatiizing. To render 
plebeian or common 

Plebelty.t Plebity t (ple-bd'i-ti, pleb'i-ti), n. 
The common or meaner sort of people. 
Wharton. 

PlebiCOUst (ple-bik'ol-ist), n. [L. plebicola 
-—^lebs, plebis, the common people, and 
coio, to cultivate, to worship J One who 
courts the favour of the common people ; a 
friend of the people; a demagogue [Rare ] 
Flebificatlon (pleb'i-fi-ka"8hon), n. The 
act of making plebeian or common ; the 
act of deteriorating by vulgai-izlng 

You begin with the attempt to popularize learning 
and philosophy ; but you will end in the plebijicnhon 
of knowledge. Coltrui^e 

Plebiscitary (pleb-i-sit'a-ri), a Relating or 
pertaining to a plebiscite. ‘ Plelmcitary 
vote of the people ' Nineteenth Century. 
Plebiscite (pleb'i-sit or pleb'i-8it),?i. [Fr 8ee 
PLEBISCITUM.] 1. Same as Plebiecitum — 
2 A vote of a whole people or community; a 
decree of a country obtained by an appeal 
to universal suffrage. 

FlebiSCitum (ple-bi-sit'um), n. [L, from 
plebs, plebis, common people, and scitum, 
a decree ] A law enacted in ancient Rome 
by the common people meeting in tlie as- 
sembly called the cornitia tributa, under 
the presidency of a tribune or some other 
plebeian magistrate. 

Flecolepidous (plek-o-Iep'i-dus), a. [Gr. 
plek6, to join, and lepis, lepidis, a scale ] 
in bot having the bracts that form the invo- 
lucnimof thenat. orderCompositee adhering 
together, 

Plectognathl ( plek - tog ' na - thi ), n pi [ Gr. 
plek6, to connect, and gnathos, a jaw 1 An 
order of Ashes, including those which have 
the maxillary bones ankylosed to the sides 
of the intermaxillaries, which alone form 
the jaws. 

PleotognatMc, Plectogiiathous(piek-tog- 

nath'ik, plek-tog'na-tlius), a Pertaining to 
the plectognathl 

Pldctrantlius (plek-tran'thus), n. [From 
Gr. pliktron, a cock’s spur, and author, a 
flower, referring to the shape of the flowers.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Labiatw The 
species are herbs, sub-shrubs, and shrubs. 
P. erastiJoliuH is esteemed in India both as 
a perfume and as a spice. The leaves of 
P. graveolem are etAcacious in preserving 
clothes from moths. 

Plectrum (plek'trum), n. [L plectrum, from 
Gr. pliktron, from plenso, to strike ] 1. The 
small instrument of ivory, horn, or metal 
used for striking the strings of the lyre, 
cithara, or other stringed instrument —2. In 
anal, the styloid process of the temporal 
bone : also, the uvula. 

Pled (pled). An occasional form of the 
impenect and past participle of plead 
(which see). 

Pledge (ple^), n. [Fr. pleige, L.L plegiutt, 
plegxum, phvium, pluvium, pledge. Origin 
uncertain.] 1. In Mw, (a) the transfer of a 
chattel by a debtor to a creditor in security 
of a debt. (6) The thing pawned as security 
for the repayment of money borrowed, or 
for the performance of some agreement or 
obligation; a pawn. Pledges are, ordinarily, 


goods and chattels; but money, debts, nego- 
tiable instruments, choses in action, and, 
indeed, any other valuable thing of a per- 
sonal natu re, such as patent rights and manu- 
scripts, may be delivered in pledge. When 
the pledge is of such a nature as to produce 
a proAt or Income by being used, and is re- 
tained by the pledgee until he shall have 
satisAed ins claim out of the proAt or in- 
come, it is called vivum vadium, a living 
pledge; a morfiiMm-wadmiw, or dead pledge, 
is a mortgage. (See Mortgage ) Formerly 
in England, a surety whom a plaintiff was 
required to And in order to prosecute an 
action, was called a pledge. After a time, 
John Doe and Richard Roe did duty as such 
pledges, but the statement of formal pledges 
is now abolished. — 2 Anything given or 
considered as a security for the perform- 
ance of an act; a guarantee. Thus a man 
gives his word or makes a promise to an- 
otlier, which is received as a pledge for ful- 
Alnieiit; a candidate for parliamentary 
honours gives promises or j^dgett to sup- 
port certain measures; the mutual affection 
of husband and wife is a pledge for the 
faithful performance of the marriage cove- 
nant; mutual interest is the iiest pledge for 
the performance of treaties. 3 A surety; a 
hostage. 

Command my eldest son, nny, all my sons, 

As pieciji^es of my fealty and love Shak. 

4. An invitation to drink a health; the 
drinking of another’s health ; a health 
‘Suppose that you winked at our friends 
drinking those pledges ’ Sir W. Scott See 
the verb.— To put in pledge, to pawn — 
To hold in pledge, to keep in security — To 
take the pledge, a popular method of binding 
one’s self to observe principles of total ab- 
stinence from intoxicating drink 
Pledge (plej), v.t. pret. & pp. pledged; ppr. 
pledging 1. To give as a pledge or pawn; 
to deposit in pawn; to deposit or leave in 
possession of a person as a security Sec 
the noun —2. To give as a guarantee or se- 
curity; to gage; as, to pledge one’s word or 
honour; to pledge one's veracity. 

We imitu.illy pledgr to e.'xch other onr lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honour. Jefferson 

8 To bind to something by a pledge, ])ro- 
mise, or engagement ; to engage solemnly; 
as, to pledge one’s self. 

Here I shall) p.itriot Truth her glorious precepts draw. 
Pledged to Religion, Liberty, and Law Story 

4. t 'To secure the performance of by a pledge, 
^'es, I accept her, for she well deserves it ; 

And here to pled^'e iny vow I give my hand Shak. 

6 ’J'o invite to drink, by drinking of the cup 
Arst and then handing it to another, as a 
pledge of good-will ; to drink a health to. 
[The use of the word in this sense is said to 
have arisen from the fact that, in the rude 
and lawless society of former times.the per- 
son wlm called upon another to drink vir- 
tually pledged himself that tlie other would 
not be attacked while drinking or poisoned 
by the liquor J 

Wc did but talk you osier, pledge you ail 

In wassail Tennyson. 

Pledgee ( plej e'), n. The person to whom 
any^ing is pledged 

Pledgeless (plej'les), a Having no pledges 
Pledgeor (plej'or), n. in law, one who gives 
a pledge; a pledger. 

Pledger (plej'6r), n 1 One who pledges or 
offers a pledge. — 2. One that accepts the 
invitation to drink after another, or that 
secures another by drinking. 

Pledgery t (plej'6r-i), n. A pledging; surety- 
ship 

Pledget (plej'et), n. In surg a compress or 
small flat mass of lint, laid over a wound to 
imbibe the matter discharged and keep it 
clean. 

Pleiad (pli'ad), n. pi Pleiads, Pleiades 

(pH'adz, pli'a-d§z). [Gr. Pleias, from pled, to 
sail, because, it is said, the rising of the 
seven stars indicated the time of safe navi- 
gation.] Any one of a cluster of stars, com- 
monly called ‘the seven stars’, in the neck 
of the constellation Taurus, only six of which 
are visible to most eyes, though others can 
detect seven (or even more). Ancient Greek 
legends derive their name from the seven 
daughters of Atlas and the nymph Pleioue, 
fabled to have made away with themselves 
from grief at the death of their sisters the 
Hyades, or at the fate of their father Atlas, 
and to have been afterwards placed as stars 
ill the sky. ‘ Like the lost Pleiad, seen no 
more below.’ Byron. 

Canst thnu bind the sweet influences of Pleiadts, 
or loose the bands of Orion? Job xxxviii, 31. 


PIeln,t a. [Fr.] Full; perfect. ChauAW. 
Plelooene (pU'd-sen). See Plioobne. 

PleiophyllOUS (pll-ofll-us), a. [Gr. pUUa^ 
full, K^phyllm, a leaf.] In bot. applied to 
plants whose stems have no buds, and con- 
sequently no branches developed in the 
axns of the leaves. Siormonth. 

PleiOBaiiruB (pli-S-sft'rus), n. [Gr. pleiOn, 
more, and sauros, a lizard.] A genus of ex- 
tinct animals, which seems to have been in- 
termediate between the plesiosaurus and the 
ichthyosaurus 'The remains of this animal 
are found in some of the clay beds of the 
oolite. Written also Pliosaurus. 

Pleiotrachefld (pli-o-tra'ke-e), n. pi. [Gr. 
pleion, more, and trachem, the windpipe.] 
In bot. spiral vessels with several fibres 
united, Balfour 

Pleistocene (pli8't6-8§n), n. [Gr. pleistos, 
most, and kainos, recent.] In geol. the 
newer pliocene of Lyell, the most recent or 
uppermost division of the tertiary formation. 
The fossil remains belong almost wholly to 
existing species The pleistocene differs, 
however, from the post-tertiary in embrac- 
ing a few extinct forms. See PLIOCENE. 

Pleistocene (plls'td-sen), a. in geol. per- 
taining to the most I'ecent or uppermost 
division of the tertiary formation. 

Plena! t (ple'nal), a. [See Pj.bnart.] Full; 
complete ‘ This free and plenal act 1 make. ' 
Beau, d- FI 

Plenarlly ( ple'na-ri-li ), adv. In a plenary 
manner; fully; completely. 

PlenarlneSB (ple'na- ri-nes), n. The state of 
being plenary; fulness; completeness, 

Plenarty (ple'nkr-ti), 7i [From L, plenus, 
full J 'The state of an ecclesiastical benefice 
when occupied: opposed to vacancy. 

Plenary (ple'na-ri), a. [L L. plenaritts, from 
L pleutis, full See PLENTY.] 1. Full; en- 
tire ; complete ; as, a plenary license; ple- 
nary consent; plenary indulgence.— Ple- 
nary indulgence, in 11 Cath Ch. an entire 
remission of penalties due to all sins — • 
2. In law, a term applied to an ordinary 
suit tlirougli all its gradations and formal 
steps: opposed to summary Plenary causes 
in the ecclesiastical courts are now three : 

(a) Suits for ecclesiastical dilapidations; 

(b) suits relating to seats or sitting-places in 
cliurches; and (c) suits for tithes — Plenary 
inspiration, in theol that kind or degree of 
inspiration which excludes all mixture of 
error. 

Plenary (ple'na-ri), n In law, decisive pro- 


cedure' Ay lift 
i,t a [F] 
Chaucer. 


Plenere,1 


r plenier.] Full; complete. 


Plenicom (ple'ni-kom), a. [L. plenus, full, 
and cornu, horn ] Applied to a tribe of 
ruminants having horns composed of a uni- 
form solid osseous substance, as the antlers 
of deer. 

Plenllunar, Plenllunary (pie ni-ia'n6r, 
ple-ni-lu'na-rl), a. Pertaining to the full 
moon 

Plenllunet (ple'ni-lun), n [L pleniluiiium 
jdenuK, full, and luna, moon.] The full 
moon. 

Whosp >jl<iry (like* a lasting,' 

Srciiis i^iinr.iiit of wli.it it is to wane 

B. Jon son. 

Plenlpotence, Plenipotency (pie-nip'o- 
tens, ple-nip'o-ten-si ), n [L. plenus, full, 
and potentia, power. See Potent ] F\ilne8e 
or coinpletene^-s of power. ‘ Tim plenipotenee 
of a free nation ’ Milton. 

Plenlpoteut (ple-nip'o-tent) a [L plenipo- 
tems See aliove ] Possessing full power. 

‘ Plenipotent on earth. ’ M ilton. 
Plenipotentiary (plen'i-po-teiT'shi-a-ri), n, 
[ Fr. plenipotentiare. See PLENIPOTENOB, ] 
A person invested with full power to trans- 
act any business; particularly, an ambassa- 
dor or envoy to a foreign court, furnished 
with full power to negotiate a treaty or to 
transact other business. A plenipotentiary 
is not, however, necessarily accredited to 
any specific foreign court. More frequently 
meetings of plenipotentiaries forconcludlng 
peace, negotiating treaties, <fec. , are held in 
some neutral place, so that they may con- 
duct their negotiations and despatch their 
business uninfluenced by any special power. 
Plenipotentiary (plen'i-p6-ten"shi-a-ri), a. 
Invested with or containing full power; as, 
plenipotentiary license or authority. 
Plenish (plen'ish), V. t. [L. plenus, fu^. See 
Replenish.] l. To replenish. ‘How art 
thou then for spread tables and plenished 
flaggons.' Reeve.— 2. To furnish; to provide 
furniture for a house; to stock a farm. 
[Scotch and Old English.] 
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PleBlahlng (plen'lsh-lng), n. Household 
furniture or furnishing. Sir W. Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Plenishing > nail ( plen'ishdng-nal ), n. In 
carp, a lai-ge flooring-nail. 

Plenlst (plfi'nist), n. [L. full.] One 

who maintains that all space is full of mat- 
ter. £oyle. 

Plenitude (plen'i-tud), n. [L plenitude, 
from plenufi, full] 1 The state of being 
full or complete; completeness; fulness; 
plenty; abundance. ' k plenitude oi m\ii\Q 
matter.’ Shak. 

Wherefore the passions of the body are not to be 
aiutc extinjjuished, but reKulated that there may be 
tne y renter of life m the whole man. 

Dr tl More. 

(Men) will scarcely be able to conceive the effects 
which poetry produced on their ruder ancestors, the 
agony, the ecstasy, the plettUude of belief. 

Macaulay 

2 Ropletiim: nniinal fulness; plethora Ar- 
buthuut —8 In her the moon in full, or full 
moon, is called the moon in her plenitude 
Plenltudinarlan (I)len'i-tu-di-na"ri-an), n. 
A plenist Sha^ftesbury. 

Plenteous (plen'te-ns), a [From plenty] 
1. Abundant, copious; plentiful; suflicient 
for every pui-pose; as, n plenteous supply of 
provisions. — 2 Yielding almndance; fruit- 
ful; prnductive ‘The seven plenteous yeuYB.’ 
Gen xli. 84, .8 Having an abundance; rich; 
well provided for 

Tlie Lord shall make thee plenteous in goods 
Deut xxviii II. 

— Ample, Cojiious, Plenteous See under 
Ample. --Syn Plentiful, copious, abundant, 
ample, full, fruitful 

Plenteously (plen'Ie-ns-li), adv In a plen- 
teous manner; copinusly; plentifully. 
Plenteousness (plen'te-us-nes), n. The state 
of being iJleiiteous, abundance; copious sup- 
ply; plenty ‘ Set in this Fden of all plen- 
teousness.' Tennyson 

Plentiful (plon'ti-fpl), a [Yvom 2 d^'>dy ] 

1. Ejdsting in great plenty; copious; abun- 
dant; ample ‘A jdenti/ul lack of wit’ 
Shak. ‘Having work more 'jilenti/ul than 
tools to do jt ’ Shak ' A jdenf.iful fortune ’ 
Swtft -~2 Yielding abundant crops, utford- 
iug ample supply, fruitful 

If It be a long winter, it is coiiiniunly a more p/en- 
t\ful year Bacon 

8. t Lavish ‘ Pfeufj/wZ in expenses.' Bacon 
Syn. Copious, plenteous, abundant, ample, 
exuberant, fruitful 

Plentifully (plen'ti-fpl-li), adv. In a plen- 
tiful manner, copiously; aluindaiitly; with 
ample supply ‘ 7’Z(?u(?/uZZty supplied with 
water ’ Addison 

Plentifulness (plen'ti-ful-nes), n. The state 
of being plenti^il; abundance 
Plenty (plen'ti), n [0 Fr. plenU’, from L L. 
plenitas, fulness, abiindanee, from L plemcs, 
full, from root of plea, to fill, which is seen 
also In Gr jderds, jdeos, full, {pim)plimi, to 
fill; Skr. puma, to fill, r being changed into Z; 
and also iiiE 1 1 Abundance; copi- 
ousness, a full or adequate supjily , suffi- 
ciency; as, we have plenty of corn for bread; 
the garrison has plen ty of provisioins 'Plenty 
of corn and wine ' Gen xxvii 28 'Plenty 
of buyers and but few scllei-s.’ Locke.—- 

2. Abundance of things necessary for man ; 
state in which enough is had and enjoyed. 
‘Promises Britain peace and plenty ' Shak. 

Ye shall eat in plenty and be batisfied, and {iraise 
the name of the Lord Joel ii. 20. 

Plenty corrupts the melody 
That made thee famous once, when young. 

Teunyson. 

[This word is rarely used in the plural: 
Shakspere has ‘Peace, dear nurse of arts 
plenties and joyful births.’] 

Wenty (plen'ti), a. Plentiful; being in abun- 
dance. 

They seem formed for those countries where shrubs 
are plenty and water scarce Goldsmtih. 

When labourers are plenty, their wages will be low. 

Franklin 

[The use of this word as an adjective for 
plentiful is now usually considered inele- 
gant, but it is often used colloquially.] 
Plenum (ple'num), n. [L.] Fulness of mat- 
ter in space ; that state of things in which 
every part of space is supposed to be full of 
matter: in opposition to a vacuum, or a space 
supposed to be devoid of all matter. 

There are objections against a plenum, and there 
are objections against a vacuum ; but one or the other 
must be true. yohnson. 

Pleoohrolc (pl6'o-krd-ik), a. Having the 
property of pleochroism. -Dana. 
FLeCKShroism (pl6-ok'r6-izm), n. [Gr. pleion, 
more, and ohroizO, to colour.] In crystal. 
the variation of colour in some crystals 


when seen by transmitted light or in differ- 
ent directions. 

Pleochroxnatic (pl§-ok'rd-mat"ik), a. Pleo> 
chroic. 

Pleoohroxnatism (pl6-ok-ro'mat-izm), n. 
Pleochroism. 

Pleoohroous (pie-ok'ro-us), a. Pleochroic. 

PleomorpMsm (pie -6- mor 'flzra ), n. [Gr. 
pleion, more, and morphi, form,] Same as 
Polymorphism. 

Pleomorphous (pld-d-mor'fus), a. Having 
the quality of pleomorphism. 

Pleonasm (ple'o-nazm), n. [Gr. pleonasmos, 
from pleo7i, pleion, more ; pleos, full, filled. 
.See Plenty ] Redundancy of words in 
speaking or writing; the use of more words 
to express ideas than are necessary. This 
may be justifiable when we intend to pre- 
sent thoughts with particular perspicuity 
or force ; as, ‘ I saw it with my own eyes;’ 
‘ T heard it with my own ears ’ 

Pleonaste ( ple'o-naat ), n. [Gr. pleonastos, 
abundant, from its four facets sometimes 
found on each solid angle of the octahedron. ] 
Siinie as Ceylanite. See Spinel. 

Pleonastic, Pleonastical (pie-o-nas'tik, 
ple-o-nas'tik-al), a Pertaining to pleonasm; 
partaking of pleonasm ; redundant. 

Pleonastically (ple-o-nas'tik-al-li), adv. In 
a pleonastic manner; with redundancy of 
words. 

Plerophory (ple-mfo-ri), n IGr, plerojiho- 
ria pie res, lull, and to bear.] Full 

persuasion or confidence [Rare ] 

Abr.'ih.un had a plerophorv, that what was pro- 
mised, Liod W.IS able to perform. Barrow. 

Plesance.t n. [Fr. plalsance.] Pleasure. 
Chaucer 

PleBht (idesh), ?i A plash; a puddle. Sjten- 

Plesiomorphism (ple'si-6-morf"izm),n. [Gr. 
plesios, near, and morphe, form. ] In crystal 
a term applied to crystallized substances 
the forms of which closely resemble each 
other, but are not absolutely identical, 

Flesiomorphous (ple'si-o-mor"fuB),a. N ear- 
ly alike in form. 

Plesiosaur (ple'si -b-sar), n An extinct ani- 
mal belonging to the genus Plesiosaurus 

Plesiosaurus (ple'Ki-o-sii"riis), n. [Gr 2 de- 
suts, near, and saut'os, a lizard ] 'I'he mime 
of a genus of extinct marine saurian^, chieily 
remarkable for their length of neck. They 
occur in the formations from the inuschel- 
kalk to the chalk inclusive, but are most 
common in the lias and Kimnieridge cluy- 
beds They are nearly allied to the Ichthyo- 



Plesiosaurus, partially restored. 


saurus To the head of a lizard the plesio- 
saurus, says Buckland, united the teeth of 
a crocodile, a neck of enormous length re- 
sembling the body of a serpent, a trunk and 
tail having the proportions of an ordinary 
quadruped, the ribs of a chameleon, and 
the paddles of a whale. Specimens have 
been found from 10 to 20 feet long Mumer- 
ous species have been described, the dilTer- 
ences being chiefly peculiarities in the fonn 
and structure of the vertebrre 

Plete,t t or i To plead. Chaucer 

Plethora ( pleth ' 6 - ra ), w [ Gr, pleth6ra, 
from plithoH, fulness, and that from plethh, 
to be or become full, from pZeog, full] 1 In 
mod over-fulness of blood; a redundant 
fulness of the blood-vessels: that con- 
dition of the body in which the quantity 
of blood and its nutritive qualities exceed 
that standard which is compatible with pre- 
sent or the prospect of continued health.- 
2. Over-fulness in any respect, mentally, in- 
tellectually, or otherwise; superabundance; 
as, a plethora of wit and imagination. 

Plethoretlc. Plethoretlcal (pleth-b-ret'ik, 
pleth-<5-ret'ik-al). The same as Plethoric 

Plethoric ( pie-thor'ik ), a. Having a full 
habit of body, or the vessels overcharged 
with fluids; characterized by plethora in 
any sense. 


At last the nation found, with fruitless skill. 

Its former strength was hat puthoric ill. Goldtinitk. 

Plethorloal (plb-thor'ik-al), a. Same as P2e- 
thoric. 

Plethorically (ple-thor'ik-al-U), adv. In a 
plethoric manner. 

rlethory (pleth'O-ri), u Same os Plethora. 
Plethron, Plethrum (pleth'ron, pleth'mniX 
n. [Gr plethron, a measure ] In ancient 
Greece, the fundamental land-measure, lie- 
ing the squiu*e of 100 feet, that is. 10,000 
square feet. It answered nearly to the Ro- 
man actus, or half-jugerum. The side of 
the plethron was taken as a measure of 
length, with the same name; this was equal 
to about 101 English feet. It was also in- 
troduced into the system of itinerary mea- 
sures, being one-sixth of tlie stadium (which 
see). Dr. W. Smith 
Pletlng,] n. A pleading Chaucer 
Pleuch, Plough (pluCh), n. A plough. ‘ A 
country fellow at the pleuah.' Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

Pleura (plu'ra), n. [Gr. pleuron, a rib, pi. 
plewa, the side. ] In a?iat. a thin membrane 
which covers the inside of the thorax, and 
also invests the lungs It forms a great 
jirocess, the mediastinum, which divides 
the thorax into two cavities. The moisture 
on its surface permits the lungs and heart 
to move freely and without friction. —Pleura 
custalis, that part of the pleura which is in 
contact with the parietes.—PZ««m pulmo- 
nalis, the portion of the pleura that covers 
tlie lungs. 

Pleuracantlius (plfi-ra-kan'thus), n. [Or, 
pleura, the side, and akantha, a spine or 
thorn. ] A gelms of fossil ftn-splnes occur- 
ring in the carboniferous formation, and 
characterized by their having a row of 
sharj) hooks or denticles on either side. 
Pleural (plu'ral), a. rertaining to the 
pleura ; as, pleural fistula ; pleural cavity ; 
jileural hemorrhage 

rleuralgla (plfi-ral'ji-a), n. [fJr pleura, the 
side, and algos, iiaiii ] Pain of the side ; 
pleurodynia 

Pleurapophysls (plu-ra-pofi-sis), n. pi. 
Pleurapophyses (plu-ra-pof'i-sez) [Gr. 
jiti'uron, a rib, and apojihysis, a process.] 
Ill eompar. anat one of the processes of a 
typical verteina, project ing from the side. 
'I'lie ribs may be regarded us pleiirapo- 
jihyses 

Pleurenchyma (plu-ren'ki-ma), n [Gr. 
pleura, the side, and engchyu, to pour in.] 
In bot the woody tissue of jilants, consist- 
ing of elongated tubes tapi-niig to each end. 
Pleurisy (pluTi-si), 71. [Fr. pleuresie; Gr. 
pleuritis, from pleura, the side.] An inflam- 
mation of the pleura or inenibraiie that 
covers the inside of tlie thorax. It is accom- 
panied with fever, pain, difficult respiration, 
and cough. 

Pleurisy -root (plu'ri-si-rot), n. The 
Asclepias tuberusa See AscleitaS, 
Pleuritic, Pleuritlcal (plu-rit'ik, plu-rit'- 
ik-al), a 1. Pertaining to pleurisy; ns, 
'jdevritic symptoms or aflections. — 2. Dis- 
eased with pleurisy 

PlexiritiB (plu-ri'tis), n. Same as Pleurisy 
Pleurobracliia (plu-ro-hra'ki-a), n [Gr. 
jfleura, the side, and hrachion, an arm.] A 
genus of Coelcnterata, order Ctenophora, 
possessing a transparent, colourless, gela- 
tinous, melon-shaped body. It is provided 
with comb-like groups of vlbratile cilia, and 
with two very long and flexible tentacular 
processes, which are fringed on one side, 
and can be retracted at the will of the 
animal. 

Pleurobranchidse (plu-rO-brang'ki-de), n pi 
[Gr pleura, the side, and branchion, a gill.] 
A family of gasteropodous molluscs, belong- 
ing to the tectibranchlate section of the 
order Opisthobranchiata. They are gener- 
ally furnished with a shell, which is liinpot- 
like, and covers the back of the animal, but 
is generally more or less concealed by the 
mantle. The gills are confined to one side 
of the body, and placed between the margin 
of the mantle and the foot 
Fleurocarpl (plu-ro-kar'pi), n. pi. [Gr. 
pleuron, a rib, and karpos, fruit.] In bot. 
mosses, with the fnictiflcatioii proceeding 
laterally from the axils of the leaves. Balfour. 
HouroCArpous (plu-io-kai'pus), a. In bot. 
having the fructification proceeding later- 
ally from the axils of the leaves, as in some 
mosses. Sachs 

Pleurodlscous (plu-rO-dis'kus), a. [Gr. 
pleura, a side, and diskos, a quoit.] In bot 
attached to the sides of a disc. 

Fleurodont ( plil'rO-dont ), n. [ Or. plexuta, 
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and o(2ou«, a tooth. ] A member of a subdivi- 
sion of iffuanian lizards, having the teeth 
ankylosed to the bottom of an alveolar 
groove and supported by its side. Ovoen. 
neuro<!l3niia (plu-r6-dln'i-a), n. [Gr. pleura, 
and odyu^, pam ] In tned. a spasmodic or 
rheumatic affection, generally seated in the 
muscles of the chest, and, ordinarily, in the 
intercostals ; pleuralgia Dunglieon. 
PleurogsmoUB (pm-roj'i-nus), a. [Gr. 
pleura, the side, and gynf-, a female.] In 
bot having a glandular or tubercular eleva- 
tion rising close to and parallel with the 
ovary. 

Pleurog 3 rratous (plu'r6-ji-ra"tu8\ a. [Gr. 
nleura, the side, and gyros, a circle ] In 
Oof having the ring on the theca of feras 
placed laterally. 

Pleuronectidae (plu-rd-nek'ti-de), n.p; [Gr. 
pleura, a side, and 'tiektes, a swimmer. ] The 
family of the floundoi's, plaice, turbot, hali- 
but, sole, and others, popularly called flat- 
fish, readily distinguished by the form of 
the body, which is flattened, not from above 
downwards, but from side to side, and the 
head is so twisted that both eyes are brought 
to one side of the body. They belong to 
Cuvier’s order Malacopterygii. and section 
Sub-brachiales, or the Anacauthini, as that 
group is now called after Muller. 
Pleuro-peripneumony ( piu'ro-per-ip-nu"- 
mo-ni), n. .Same as Pleuro-pneutnonia. 
Pleuro-pneumonla (plu'r6-nu-m6"ni-a), ». 
[Gr. pleura, and pneurrUm, the lungs.] An 
iiiflainmation of the pleura and substance 
of the lungs; a combination of pleurisy and 
pneumonia 1 1 often attacks domestic ani- 
mals as well as man, and sometimes proves 
very destructive 

Fleuroptera ( plu - rop ' t6r - a ), n pi. [ Gr. 
pleura, the side, and pteron, a wing ] A 
name that has been applied to the tribe of I 
quadrupeds generally known as flying- j 
lemurs, flying-cats, and flying-foxes. They 
are grouped with the bats, the insectivores, j 
and the lemurs by different authors. 
PleurorhlzesB (plu-r6-ri7/e-6), n. pi. [Gr. 
pleura, the side, and rhiza, a root J In bot. 
cruciferous plants having the radicle of the 
embryo applied to the edges of the coty- 
ledons. Balfour 

Pleuroslgma (plu-r6-sig'ma), n. A genus of 
Diatomacea;, containing objects, the valves 
of which show, with a good microscope, a 
series of lines, which lines, under lUgh powers 
and a favourable light, may be resolved into 
dots, and therefore furnish excellent tests 
of a good microscope. 

Fleurothotonos (plu-ro-thot'on-os), n. 
[Gr. pleurothen, from one side, and teiud, to 
stretch.] In med. tetanus of the lateral 
muscles, in which the body is bent to one 
side 

Pleurotoma (plu-rot'o-ma), n. [Gr. pleuron, 
a side, a rib, and temrw, to cut. ] A genus 
of gasteropods, having the shell fusiform, 
turreted, the channel nearly as long as the 
spire, the slit long and narrow, and the in- 
ner lip wanting. It belongs to the family 
Conldae, and upwards of 400 species are 
known to naturalists, besides many others 
only found fossil 

Plevint (plev'in), n. [O.Fr. plevine, L.L 
pleviTM. ] In law, a warrant or assurance. 
FLexlform (pleks'i-form), a. [L. plexus, a 
fold, and fonna, form. ] In the form of net- 
work; complicated. Quincy. 

Pleximeter, Plexometer (plek-sim'et-^r, 
plek-8om'et-6r), n. [Gr. plexis, percussion, 
and metron, a measure.] In med. a circular 
or ovoid plate, composed of ivoiw, india- 
rubber, or the like, from to 2 inches in 
diameter, placed in contact with the body, 
commonly on the chest or abdomen, in diag- 
nosis of disease by mediate percussion. 
PlOXore fpleks'ur), n [L. plexus, an inter- 
weaving, irom^fecto, plexum, to interweave. ] 
An interweaving ; a texture ; that which is 
woven together. 

Plexus (pleks^us),n. [L.] Ina^mt. anet-work 
of vessms. nerves, or fibres. 

PUatxlllty (pli-a-bil'i-tn, n. The quality of 
being plfable ; flexibility ; pliableness. 

His phabitity of disposition now served better than 
his heroism had served his lirother. T. Hook. 


Pliable (pU'a-bl), a [Fr. pliable, from 

f dUr, to bend, to fold, from L. plico, to 
old, to bend. See PLY.] 1. Easy to be 
bent ; capalile of 3 ielding to force or pres- 
sure without rupture; flexible; as, willow 
in B. pliable plant.— 2. Flexible in disposition; 
easy to be persuaded; readily yielding to 
influence, arguments, persuasion, or disci- 
pline : used m a good or bad sense. 


So is the heart of some men. When smitten by 
God it seems soft and pltcAU. yor. Taylor. 

Syn. Pliant, flexible, supple, limber. 
Pllableness (pli'a- bl -nes), n. The quality 
of being pliable; flexibility; a yielding to 
force or to moral Influence ; pliability ; as, 
the pliableness of a plant or of the disposi- 
tion. ‘ The ingmious pliableness to virtuous 
counsels in youth ' South. 

Pliably (pll'a-bll), adv. In a pliable manner; 
yieldingly. 

PUancy (pli'an-sl), n. [From pliant ] The 
state or quality of being pliant : (a) easiness 
to be bent, in a physical sense ; as, the 
pliancy of a rod, of cordage, or of limbs. 
(6) Readiness to be influenced. 

The clerjjy . . t.'iunted him (the Pope) with his 

weakness, contrasted his pliancy with the nobly 
obstinate resolution of Hildebrand and of Urban. 

Mthnan. 

Pliant (pli'ant), a. [Fr See PLY ] 1 Capable 
of being easily bent; readily yielding to force 
or pressure without breaking; flexible; flex- 
ile; lithe; limber; as, a pliunt twig.— 2. Ca- 
pable of being easily formed or moulded to 
a different shape; plastic; as, pliant wax. 
Earth but new divided from the sky, 

Awtl pliant still retain’d tli‘ etheri.il energy Dryden. 

3. Readily influenced to good or evil ; easily 
yielding to moral influence ; easy to be per- 
suaded. 

The will was then more ductile and pliant to right 
reason. South. 

4. t Convenient ; fit ‘A pliant hour. ’ Shak. 
Syn. Flexible, limber, lithe, supple, bending, 
tractable, tiuctilo, docile, obsetjuious 

Pliantly (pli'ant-li), adv In apliant manner; 
yieldingly ; flexibly. 

Pliantness (pli'ant-ne8),n. The state of being 
pliant; flexibility. 

Plica (pli'ka), n. [L., a fold See Ply ] 1. In 
med. a disease of the hair, peculiar to Poland 
and the neighbouring countries, in this 
disease the hair of tlie head is vascularly 
thickened, matted, or clotted by means of a 
glutinous fluid secreted from its root It 
sometimes, but rarely, affects the beard and 
tlie hair of the rest of the surface of the body 
It is also termed f*olonicaand Tnchosis 

Plica —2 in bot. a diseased state in plants in 
which the buds, instead of developing true 
branches, become short twigs, and these in 
their turn produce others of the same sort, 
the whole forming an 
entangled mass 

Plicate, Plicated (plP- 
kat, pli'kiit-ed), (L 
plicatus, from plico, to 
fold, plica, a fold ] In 
bot. plaited; folded like 
a fan ; as, a plicate 
leaf 

PUcately (pli'kat-li), 
adv In a plicate or 
folded manner. 

Plicate Leaf— PllcatlOn (pli-ka'shon), 
milla vulgaris. n [From L plico ] A 
folding or fold ; hence, 
In geol a bending back of strata on them- 
selves 

Pllcatlve (pli'kat-iv), a. In bot same as 
Plicate. Balfour 
Pllcature (pli-ka'tur), n [L 
from plico, to fold.] A plication ; a folding 
or doubling 

PUddentlne (pli-sl-den'tin), n [L. plica, a 
fold, and E. dentine. ] In anat. a modifica- 
tion of dentine, in which the substance ap- 
pears as folded on a series of vertical vas- 
cular plates, giving a fluted appearance to 
the exterior of the tooth Brande tk Cox. 
PUe.t v.t or i. [Fr. plier. See PLY.] 'To 
bond ; to mould Chaucer. 

Pile (pie 'a), a. [Fr. vlU, bent ] In her. 
the same as Close : apidied to a bird. 

Fliers (pli'6rz), n. pi. (Fr. plier, to fold. 
See Ply.] A small pair of pincers with 
long Jaws, adapted to nandle small articles, 
and also for bending and shaping wire. 
Pliform (pli'formX a \Ply and form ] In 
the form of a fold or doubling. Pennant. 
Plight (put), v.t. [A Sax plihtan, to 
pledge, to expose to danger, from pliht, a 
pledge, danger; D. vermigten, Dan. for- 
pligte, G. verpjlichten, to bind, oblige, or en- 
gage. Seethenouu.l To pledge; to give as a 
security for the performance of some act; to 
engage: never applied to property or goods; 
as, he plighted his hand, his faith, his vows, 
his honour, his truth or troth. Pledge is 
applied to property as well as to word, 
faith, truth, honour, <tc. To plight faith 
is, as it were, to deposit it in pledge for the 



performance of an act, on the non-perform- 
anoe of which the pledge is forfeited. 

* You fair lords,' quoth she, 

‘ Shall plight your honourable faiths to me.’ Shak. 


Plight (plit), n. [A. Sax. pliht. a pledge, 
obligation, danger; D. and Dan. pligt, 
Sw. pli^t, plikt, G. pflicht, duty.] 1. That 
which is plighted or pledged ; a security ; a 
pledge; an assurance given. ‘That lord 
whose hand must take my plight ’ Shak. 

So these young hearts not knowing that they loved. 
Not she at least, nor conscious of a bar 
Between them, nor by plight or broken ring 
Bound, TeHtty.voH. 

2. Condition; state; predicament; generally, 
a risky or dangerous state; a distressed con- 
dition ; as, to be in a wretched plight. ‘ In 
this miserable loathsome plight.’ Milton. 
Have comfort, for I know your plight \% pitied 
Of him th.at caused it. Shak. 

I think myself in better plij;ht for a lender than 
you arc Shak. 

Sometimes a good condition. 

He that with labour can use them aright, 

Hath gainc to his comfort, and cMcUnplight. Tusser. 


Plight t (plit), n. [Also written Plite, Pleyte, 
and proljably a form of or closely ^lietf to 
plait. ] A fold ; a double ; a plait. 


All in a silken Camus, lily white, 

Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Spenser. 


Plight! (plit), v.t To weave; to braid; to 
plait. ‘ Ap/tf/Medgarmentnf divers colours. ’ 
Milton. ‘ And on his head a roll of linnen 


plight.' Spenser 

Plight! (plit), pret. tfe pp. of pluck: an 
irregular form. Pulled ; plucked. 


The gates of the toun he li.ith up plight. 

And on his bak ycaried hem hath lie Chauerr. 


FUghter (plit'6r), n ( )iie who or that which 
plights or engages, 
Shak. 

PUm! (plim), v.i. 
[Perhaps allied to 
plump.] To swell. 
Grose 

Plinth (plinth), n. 
[Gr. plinthos, a brick 
a. Phmh. or tile ; L plinthus ] 

hi arch a flat square 
member, in form of a slab, which serves 
as the foundation of a column ; tlie flat 
square table under the moulding of the base 
and pedestal, at the bottom of the order.— 
Plinth of a statue is a base, flat, round, or 
B(iuare —Plinth of a wall, the plain project- 
ing baud at the bottom of a wall. In class- 
ical and Gothic buildings the plinth is some- 
times divided into two or more gradations. 
Pliocene (pli'o-sen), a and n [Gr pleiOn, 
more, andlcainos, recent ] A geological term 
applied to the most modern of the divisions 
of the tertiary epoch. The tertiary series 
Sir C. Lyell divided into four principal 
groups, namely, the Eocene, the Miocene, 
the Older Pliocene, and the Newer Pliocene 
or Pleistocene, each characterized by con- 
taining a very different proportion of fossil 
recent species. (See Miocene, Eocene.) 
The newer pliocene, the latest of the four, 
contains from 90 to 95 per cent of recent 
fossils ; the older pliocene contains from 35 
to 60 per cent of recent fossils The newer 
pliocene period is that which immediately 
preceded the recent era; the older pliocene 
period, or the crag period, is that which 
intervened between the miocene and the 
newer pliocene. The newer pliocene for- 
mations occur in Sicily and Tuscany; the 
older pliocene at Nice, Perpignan, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and near Sienna. 

PUohlppus (pli-5-hip'pus), n. [From plio, 
ior plwcene, and Gr. hippos, a horse.] A fossil 
genus of pachyderms, family Equidec, oc- 
curring in the pliocene or latest tertiary 
epochs of North America. The pliohlppua 
was about the size of an ass. 
PlloplthecUB(pn'6-pith-e"kU8),»i.,[Gr.pllei&H, 
more, and piihikos, an ape.] In geol. an 
extinct ape, the remains of which are found 
in the miocene deposits of the south of 
France, having a resemblance to the tailed 
monkeys of South America. 

Pllosaurus (pll-ft-sft'rus), n. Same as Pleich 
saurus. 

Pllskle (plia'ki), n. [Perhaps from Fr. plus 
que, more than (can be tolerated, or the 
like) ] A mischievous trick: also used in the 
sense of plight, condition. [Scotch.] 

Plite,! v.t. To plait; to fold Chaucer. 
Plite,! w. Plight; condition; form. Chaucer. 
Flitt (plit), n. An instrument of punish- 
ment used in Russia, resembling the knout. 
North Brit. Bev. 
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FlOO ( plok ), n. A mixture of hair and tar 
for coveriutf a ship’s bottom. Sitnmonds. 
Plooarla (pTo-kaYi-a;>, n. LGrr. plokost some- 
thing woven or plaited, plelco, to weave.] 
A genus of algae, of the order or sub-order 
Ceramiaceae. P. helminthochorton is the 
Corsican moss of the shops, once of some 
reputation as a vermifuge. P. Candida, or 
Ceylon moss, is used to a considerable ex- 
tent as an article of food in the East. 
Plocelnsa (pld-3§-i'ne), 11 pi. The weaver- 
birds, a sub-family of Fringillidae. 

PlOCeua (pl6's6-U8), n. [From Gr. jilekd, to 
weave.] A genus of birds containing a 
number of species commonly known as 
weaver-birds. 

Plod (plod), v.i. pret. & pp. plodded; ppr. 
plodding [Comp Prov. £. plowd, to wade, 
plodge, to walk through mud or water ; Sc. 
plowder, to dabble in water ; Dan. pladder, 
mire; Ir. and Gael plod, ^dodach, a puddle: 
the word is probably of Celtic origin, the 
primary sense being to walk laboriously and 
painfully, as through mire ] 1. To travel (►r 
work slowly, or with steady laborious dili- 
gence. ‘Barefoot jilod I the cold ground 
upon.’ Shak. 

Behiiicl his oxen slow 

The patient plougliinan plods. Soutltey 

2. To study dully but with steady diligence 
‘ She reasoned without plodding long. ’ Swift. 

3. To toll; to drudge; to moil. 

For that I have laid by my majesty 

And plodded like a man for working days. ShaJt. 

Plodder (plod'6r), n. A dull, heavy, labori- 
ous person. 

Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save base authority from others’ books Shak 

Plodding (plod'ing), p. and a. Given to plod 
or work with slow and patient diligence ; 
patiently laborious ; as, a man of plodding 
habits ‘Some stupid, plodding, money-lov- 
ing wight ’ Young. 

A plodding diligence brings us sooner to our jour- 
ney's end, tnan a fluttering way of advancing by 
starts Sir R L' Eslrati^e 

Ploddingly (plod'ing-li), ado. In a plodding 
manner; industriously; diligently; drudg- 
ingly. 

Plonge (plonj), v.t [A form of plunge ] To 
cleanse, as open sewers, by stirring up the 
mud at the bottom with a long pole as the 
tide in a tidal river is going down, so that 
both water and mud flow into the river. 
Plonging is opposed to flushing, which is 
the mode of cleansing covered sewers. 
Mayhew 

Plonge, Flong^e (ploftzh, plot-zha), n. 
Mint the suiierior slope of a parapet. 

Plop (plop), v.i. [From sound ] To fall or 
plump into water. Mrs Gaskell. [Vulgar] 
Plot (plot), n [A. Sax. plot, a spot of gixmnd. 
later a spot upon something Plat is another 
form. Plot in its sense of sclieme stands 
related to plot, a piece of ground, exactly as , 
plan, a scheme, does to plan, a design drawn 1 
on a flat surface, only plot has generally the 
sense of an ill design. Plot may have re- 
ceived the bad element in its meaning 
through the influence of cornplot, a conspir- 
acy, of which, however, it is not necessarily 
an abbreviation J 1. A plat or small extent 
of ground of a well-defined shape; as, a gar- 
den plot. ‘A chosen plot of fertile land.’ 
Spenser. ‘Level plots of crowned lilies ’ Ten- 
nyson. Also in a wider sense. ‘ This blessed 
plot, this earth, this realm, this England.’ 
Shak —2 t A scheme or system devised. ‘ A 
purposed plot of government.’ Spenser.— 
3. In surv. a plan or draught of a field, farm, 
estate, &c., surveyed and delineated on 
paper. — 4. A scheme, stratagem, or plan, 
usually a mischievous one; a secret project; 
an intrigue; a conspiracy. 

O think what anxious moments pass between 

The birth of plois, and their last fatal periods ! 

Addtson. 

5. The story of a play, poem, novel, or ro- 
mance, cf»mpriBing a complication of inci- 
dents which are at last unfolded by unex- 
pected means; the intrigue. 

If the plof or intrigue must be natural, and such 
as springs from the subject, the winding up of the 
/lot must be a probable consequence of all that went 
Defore. Pope. 

6. Contrivance; deep reach of thought; 
ability to plot. 'A man of much pZot.' Sir 
J. DenAam. —S yn. Intrigue, stratagem, con- 
roiracy, cabal, combination, contrivance. 

Ptot (plot), v.t. pret. pp. plotted; ppr. ploU 
ting. 1. To make a plan of; to draw or lay 
down on paper after a survey, showing the 
several observed angles and lines with their 
measured dimensions.— 2. To plan; to de- 


eh, eAain; dh. Sc. loeA; g,go; J^Job; 


vise; to contrive. ‘Plotting an unprofitable 
crime.* Diryden. 

Plot (plot), v.i. 1. To form a scheme of mis- 
chief against another, or against a govern- 
ment or those who administer it; to conspire. 

The wicked piotteth against the just Ps. xxxvii. la. 

2. To contrive a plan; to scheme. 

The prince did plot to be secretly gone. JfPtton. 

Plot (plot), V.t. [Comp. Gael, plodach, luke- 
warm, parboiling.] To scald; to make any 
liquid scalding hot; to steep in very hot 
water. [Scotch ] 

Plotful (plot'ful), a. Abounding with plots. 
Wright 

Plotinist (plo-tFnist). n. A disciple of Plo- 
tinus, a celebrated rlatonic philosopher of 
the third century A D., who taught tliat the 
human soul emanates from the Divine Be- 
ing, to whom it is reunited, if good and 
pure, at death. If not sufficiently purified, 
however, during life, it enteieii into such 
animals, and even plants, as it had a liking 
to 

Plot -proof (plot 'prof ). a Proof against 
plots; not to be hurt by a plot or plots. 

The harlot -king 

Is quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank 

And level of my brain, plot proof Shak. 

Plotter (plot'6r), n One who plots or con- 
trives; a contriver; a conspirator. 

Plottie (plot'ti), n [See PLOT, to scald.] A 
sort of mulled wine [Scotch ] 

Get us a jug of mulled 'm\w— plottie , as you call it 
Sir If' Scott 

Plotting - scale (plot'ing-skal), n A scale 
used in setting off the lengths of lines in 
surveying. It consists of two graduated 
ivory scales, one of which is perforated 
nearly its whole length by a dovetail -shaped 
groove, for the reception of a sliding-piece 
The secoml scale is attached to this sliding- 
piece, and moves along with it, the edge 
of the second scale being always at right 
angles to the edge of the first. By this 
means the rectangular co-ordinates of a 
point are measured at once on the scales, 
or the position of the point laid dow’ii on 
the plan. 

Plotus (plo'tus), n [Gr. plotos, flowing, from 
pled, to sail ] A genus of web-footed birds 
of the family Pelecanida?, and resembling 
the gulls in appearance ; the darters See 
Darter, 3. 

Plough (plou), n. [Icel. pl6gr, Dan. ploun, 
plov. O Frls. plifeh, I) ploeg, G. pjlug. This 
word is not found in A. Sax., nor does it 
occur in the older Icelandic writings or in 
Gothic. It is found in the other Teutonic 
languages, but like other words beginning 
with p was probably borrowed, though the 
source is not clear The A. Sax. word for 
plough was sulh (still provincial in the forms 
suU, sullow), the O.N arthr (from root of 
E ear, L aro, to plough).] 1. An imjile- 
ment drawn by animal or steam power, by 
which the surface of the soil is cut into lon- 
gitudinal slices, and successively raised up 
and turned over. The object of the opera- 
tion is to expose a new surface to the action 
of the air, and to render the soil fit for re- 
ceiving the seed or harrowing, or for other 
operations of agriculture. Ploi^hs drawn 
by horses or oxen are of two kinds: those 
without wheels, commonly called swing- 
ploughs, and those with one or more wheels, 
called wheel-ploughs. The essential parts 
of both kinds of plough are, the beam, by 
which it is drawn; the stilts or handles, by 
which the ploughman guides it ; the coul- 
ter, fixed into the beam, by which the fur- 
row slice is cut; the share, by which the 
bottom of the furrow is cut and raised up ; 
and finally, the mould-board, by which the 
furrow is turned over. The wheel-plough 
is merely the swing-plough with a wheel or 
air of wheels attached to the beam for 
eeping the share at a uniform distance be- 
neath the surface. Besides these two kinds 
there are subsoil -ploughs, drill -ploughs, 
draining-ploughs, <fcc. — Double inouXd-hoard 
ploughs are common ploughs with a mould- 
board on each side, employed for water- 
furrowing, earthing up potatoes,<fec.— Tum- 
wrest ploiiahs are ploughs fitted either with 
two mould-boards, one on each side, which 
can be brought into operation alternately, 
or with a mould -board capable of being 
shifted from one side to the other, so that 
the furrow is always laid In the same direc- 
tion. They are useful in ploughing hill- 
sides, as the furrows can all be turned to- 
wards the hill, thus counteracting the ten- 
dency of the soil to work downwards.— 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, tAen; th, tAin; 


BcUance-plouahs are ploughs in which two 
sets of plough bodies and coulters are at- 
tached to an iron frame moving on a ful- 
crum, one set at either extremity, and point- 
ing different ways. By this arrangement 
tlie balance-plough can be used without 
turning, the one part of the frame being 
raised out of the ground when moving in 
one direction, and tlie other when moving 
in the opposite. It is the front of the frame, 
or that farthest from where the driver sits, 
which is elevated, the ploughing apparatus 
connected with the after part being in- 
serted and doing the work. Balance-ploughs 
are used in steam -ploughing. Generally 
two, three, or four sets of plough bodies 
and coulters are attached to either extrem- 
ity, BO that two, three, or four furrows are 
made at once.— Steam-ploughs on various 
principles have been introduced into Bri- 
tain. Some are driven by one engine remain- 
ing stationary on the headland, which winds 
an endless rope (generally of wire) passing 
round pulleys attached to an apparatus 
called the ‘anchor,’ fixed at the opposite 
headland, and round a drum connected 
with the engine itself. Others are driven 
by two engines, one at either headland, 
thus superseding the ‘anchor.’ As steam- 

loughing apparatus are usually beyond 

oth the means and requirements of single 
farmers, companies have been formed at 
various places for hiring them out.— 2. Fig. 
tillage ; culture of the earth ; agriculture, 
Johnson. -3. Name of various tools; as, (a) 
a Joiner's instrument for grooving. See 
I’LANE. (b) In cloth inanuf. an instrument 
for cutting the flushing parts of the pile or 
nap of fustian (c) An instrument used for 
cutting and smoothing the edges of books 
preparatory to binding or gilding. — /oe 
plough, an instrument used in tlie United 
►States of America for cutting ice into por- 
tions suitable for storing and for sale —The 
Plough, the prominent seven stars in the 
constellation of the Great Bear; Charles’s 
Wain.- 'jTo imt one's hand to the plough, 
{fig ) to begin a task ; to commence an 
undertaking. 

Plough (plou), v.t. 1. To till and turn up 
with a plougJi; as, to plough the ground for 
wheat; to plough it into ridges —2. ’To make 
furrows, grooves, or ridges in ; to furrow; 
to run through, as in sailing. 

Let p.itiei't O\\y/\a.plouirh thy visage up 

With her fireparecl nails. Shak. 

With speed we plough the watery wave. Pope. 
—To plough in, to cover by ploughing; as, to 
plough in wlieat —To plough up or out, to 
turn out of the ground by plougning. 
Plough (plou), v.i To turn up the soil with 
a plough. 

He that plougheth shall plough in hope. 

I Cor. ix. 10 . 

Plough (plou), V. t [A corruption of pluck. ] 
To reject, as a candidate at an examination 
for a degree and the like; to pluck. [Uni- 
versity slang.] 

' I liave been cramming for smalls ; and now I am 
in two races at Henley, and that rather puts the 
snaffle on reading anti Goo.seberry Pie, and adds to 
my ciiance of being ploughed for smalls.' 'What 
docs it all mean ?’ inquired mamma, ' ' gooseberry pie* 
and ■ the snaffle ’ .iiid 'ploughed ’ ' ‘ Well, the goose- 
berry pie IS rcaUy too deep for me ; but 'ploughed* 
is the new Uxforciish for ‘ plucked ’ ’ 

Charles Reade. 

PlOUghable (plou'a-bl), a. Capable of being 

loughed; arable. 

OUgh-alms (plou'kmz), n. A penny for- 
merly paid by every ploughland to the 
church. 

PlOUgh-hOte (plou'bfit), n. In Eng law, 
wood or timber allowed to a tenant for the 
repair of instruments of husbandry. 
FlOUghboy (plou'boi), n. A boy who drives 
or [guides a team in ploughing; a rustic boy; 
an ignorant country fellow. 

Plougher (plou'6r), n. One who ploughs 
land; a cultivator. 

Plough -gang, Plough -gate (piou'gang, 
plowgat), n. As much land as can be pro- 
perly tilled by one plough, which, according 
to some, is 13 acres .Scotch ; but it is variously 
estimated. Jamieson says that in his day in 
Fife n plough-gang or plough-gate was under- 
stood to include about 40 acres Scotch. As 
now regulated by various acts of Parliament 
for conversion of statute labour, it is held 
to mean 60 Scotch acres, or £70 of rental. A 
plough-gate of land was the property quali- 
fleatfon to hunt under the game laws. 
[Scotch.] 

They were exempt from the Uille, iind could them- 
selves cultivate four plough-gates without paying it 
as cultivators Brougham, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— ^iee Kisy. 
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PlOQgh-liead (ploulied), n. The draught- 
iron at the end of a plough-beam. 
Plough-Iron (plou'i-em), n. The coulter of 
a plough. Shak. 

Plough-land (plouland), 7^ l. Land that 
is ploughed or suitable for tillage; tillage 
ground. —2. As much land as a team of 
horses can plough in a year; a hide of land; 
a carucate. Bailey. 

Ploughman (plou'man),7i. One that ploughs 
or holds a plough; a farm labourer who is 
or may be engaged In ploughing. 

The merchant jfains by peace, and the soldiers by 
war, the shepherd by wet sc.sM)ns, and the plough- 
men by dry Sir IV. Temple. 

—PLough'inan's spikenard, a British plant of 
the genus Conyza, the C. squarrosa It is 
a soft and downy plant, with dull yellow 
flovtfers, and grows in mountains, meadows, 
and pastures. See Conyza 
Plough -Monday (plou-mnn'da), n The 
Monday after Twelfth-day, or the termina- 
tion of the Christmas holidays, when the 
labours of the plough usually began in for- 
mer times. On this Monday ploughmen wore 
wont to draw a plougli from door to door, 
and beg money to drink 

Plongk-Mondiiy next, after the twelfth tide is past, 
Bids out with the plough, the worst husband is last. 

7 usser. 

Ploughshare (plou'shar), n. The share or 
part of a plough which cuts the ground at 
the bottom of the furrow, and raises the 
slice to tlie mould -board, which turns it 
over. 

Plough-shoe (plou'shb), 71. A block of wood 
fitted under a ploughshare to prevent it 
penetrating the soil. 

Plough-silver (plou'sil-vfir), 71. Money for- 
merly paid by some tenants in lieu of ser- 
vice to plough the lord’s lands. 
Plough-sock (plou'sok), n. Same as Plough- 
share Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
Plough-staff (plou'staf), n. A kind of pad- 
dle to clear the coulter and share of a 
plough when choked up with earth or weeds: 
called in Scotland a pettle 
Plough-tail (plou'tal), n. That part of a 
plough which the ploughman holds 
Rough-wright (plou'rit). n A tradesman 
who makes and repairs ploughs. 

Rout-net, Pout-net (plout'net, pout'net), 
71. A small stocking-shaped river net at- 
tached to two poles 

Rover (pluv'Cr), 71. [O.Fr.jt>;ovi«r, Fr pluvier, 
lit the rain bird, from I pluvia, rain; pluo, 
to rain.] 1 The common name of several 
species of grallatorial birds belonging to the 
genus Charadrius, family Charadriadae, sec- 
tion Pressirostres They inhabit all parts of 
the world, traversing temperate climates in 
the spring and autumn They are gregarious. 



Golden Plover {Charadritts pluvialts). 

and are generally seen in meadows, on the 
bonks of rivers, or on the sea-shore. The 
golden plover (Charadriuspluviali8)ifi abun- 
dant in the Highlands and Western Isles of 
Scotland; the dotterel plover (C. mormellus) 
is common in various parts of Great Britain; 
the ring-plover (C. or Aegialites hiaticula) 
is very abundant on the sea-coasts of Great 
Britain; the Kentish plover (C cantianus) 
is a frequenter of shingle beaches — 2.t A 
loose woman : otherwise called a Quail. 

Here will be Zekiel Edeworth, and three or four 
other gallants at night, and 1 ha’ neither plover nor 
quail for them: per:>uade thii ... to be a bird o' 
the game. Pen yonson. 

Row (ploii), n. A plough (which see) 

Roy (ploi). n. [Abbrev. of emplojj ] Employ- 
ment; a harmless frolic; a merry-meeting. 
[Scotch ] 

Roy4 (pjiwd-ya), a. [O.Fr. player, to bend 
See Ply.] In her. bowed and bent. 

Ruck (pink), v.t. [A. Sax. pluociati, T). and 
L.G. plukken, Dan, plukke, Icel. 
plukka, O. pfiiicken; perhaps borrowed by 
the Teutonic tongues from the Low Latin or 


Romance; comp. It.pUueoare, to pick grapes; 
Pr. pelucar, to pick out; Fr. dial, pluguer, to 
gather] 1. To gather; to pick; to cull, as 
berries or flowers. ' I'll pluck thee berries.' 
Shak. ‘ Pluck a white rose. ' Shak. ‘ To 
pluck the flower in season.' Tennyson. 

‘ And jilucked the ripened ears. ' Tennyson. 

2 To pull with sudden force or effort; to 
tug, to twitch; to tear. ‘ dead lions 

by the beard. ’ Shak. ‘ To pluck him head- 
long from the .throne.' Shak. ‘Devils 
my sleeve.' Tennyson. 

They pluck the fatlierlessfroni the breast. 

Job xxiv. 9. 

3. 'To pull or draw, literally or figuratively. 
‘To pluck his indignation on thy head,' 
Shak. ‘Plucks comfort from his looks.' 
Shak. 4. To strip by plucking, especially 
to strip feathers from ; as, to plucA: a fowl. 

‘ Since I plucked geese.' Shak 

Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, so 
that all they which pass by the way do pluck her? 

1 *S lx XX. 12. 

5 'I'o reject, after a university or other ex- 
amination, from not coming up to the re- 
quired standard. 

James . . acquired the incstiiiiabic polish, which 

is gained by living in a fast set at a small college, and 
contracting debt, and being rusticated, ami being 
plucked. Thackeray 

— To pluck away, to pull away, or to separ- 
ate by pulling, to tear away 

He shall pluck away his crop with his feathers. 

Lev. 1. 16. 

—To pluck off,\ to descend In regard to 
rank or title; to descend lower. 

Pluck off a little : 

I would not be a young count in your way. Shak. 

— To pluck up, to tear up by the roots, or 
from the foundation; to eradicate; to ex- 
terminate ; to destroy ; as, to pluck up a 
plant; to pluck up a nation. Jer. xii 17 — To 
pluck up a heart or spirit, to assume or re- 
sume courage. Shak. 

Pluok (pluk), 71. [Comp Gael, and Ir. pluc, 
a lump, a knot, a bunch With the use of the 
word in its figurative sense compare a bold 
heart, a lily-ZtDe7*(?d rascal, a man of another 
kidney, bowels of compassion, &c ] 1. The 
heart, liver, and lights of a sheep, ox, or 
other animal of the butchers' market -- ; 
2 Courage; spirit; resolution in the face of 1 
difficulties ‘Decay of English spirit, decay 
of manly piiecfc.' Thackeray [Colloq ] I 

If there’s the pluck of a man among you three, | 
yfm’ll help me. Dickens. j 

Pluck (pink), n. Same as Noble (a fish) , 
Plucker (pluk'Cr), n. One who or that which 
plucks. ‘ Thou setter up and plucker down 1 
of kings ’ Shak ' 

Pluckily (pluk'i-li), adv In a plucky man- 
ner; spiritedly. [Colloq ] 

‘ No,' said VranV, plmktly, as he put his horse into 
a faster trot Trollope 

Pluckless (pluk'les), a. Without jiluck; 
faint-hearted [Colloq.] 

Plucky (pluk'i), a Sjiirited; mettlesome; 
courageous Thackeray [(’olloq ] 

Pluff (pUif), v.f. [Imitative, like jJMjT ] To 
throw out smoke in whiffs; to set fire to 
gunpowder; to throw out hair -powder in 
dre.ssing the hair. [Scotch. | 

Pluff (pluf), n A puff . a small quantity of 
dry gunpowder set on fire; liair-dressers' 
powder-puff [Scotch.] 

The gout took his head, and he went out of the 
world like a pluff of powiher twalt. 

Pluflftr (pluf'l), a. [From pluff, as above.] 
Fluffy; flabby; blown up, ‘Light pluff y 
hair. ’ A Ibert Smith. 

A good-looking fellow — a thought too pluffy, per- 
haps, and more tlian a thought too swaggering 

Letter. 

Plug (plug), n. [D. plug, L O. pluck, plugge, 
plugge, a bung, a peg; Sw. plugg, a peg; G. 
pfiock, plug, peg; probably from the Celtic 
ultimately ; W. ploc, a block, a plug ; Gael. 
ploc, a club, a plug, a block ] 1. Any piece 
of wood or other substance used to stop a 
hole ; a stopple.— 2. A piece of wood driven 
horizontally into a wall, its end being then 
sawn away flush with the wall to afford a 
hold for the nailing up of dressings, &c.— 

8. As much tobacco as is chewed at once; 
a chew; a quid. In the United States, a flat 
oblong cake of pressed tobacco moistened 
with molasses.-— 4. The little mass of sub- 
stance used by a dentist to stop decayed 
teeth.— 6. In mining, a core used in blast- 
ing, It is made of Iwn.— 6. A gentleman’s 
silk or dress hat. (Vulgar. and 

feather, a mode of dividing hai’d stones by 
means of a long tapering wedge called the 
key, and wedge-shaped pieces of iron called 
feathers, which are driven into holes pre- 


vioiisly drilled Into the rock for the purpose, 
and thus forcibly split It. 

Plug (plug), v.t. pret. A pp. plugged; ppr. 
plugging. To stop with a plug; to make 
tight by stopping a hole ; as, to plug a de- 
decayed tooth; to plug a wound with a dos- 
sil of lint to arrest bleeding. Dunglison. 
Plug -centre -bit (plug'sen-tcr-bit), n. A 
modified form of the ordinary centre-bit, in 
which the centre-point or pin is enlarged 
into a stout cylindrical plug, which may 
exactly fill a hole previously bored, and 
guide the tool in the process of cutting out 
a cylindrical counter-sink around the same, 
as, for example, to receive the head of a 
screw-bolt. 

Plugger (plug'6r), 71. One who or that which 
plugs; specifically, a dentist's instrument 
of various forms for driving and packing a 
filling material into a hole in a carious tooth. 
E. H. Knight. 

Rug-rod (plug'rod), n. The air-pump rod 
of a Cornish engine. 

Plum (plum), n. [A. Sax. pltime; L.G plume, 
plumme, 0 G phlil^ne, pjimne, prume. Mod. 
G. pjtaume, from L.L pruna (Fr. prune), 
from L prunum, a jilum, from primus— Gr. 
prounos, for p/oumnos, the plum-tree ] 1 The 
fruit of a tree belonging to the genus Prunus 
and the nat. order Rosacea'; also, the tree 
itself, usually called plum-tree About a 
dozen species are known, all inhabiting the 
north temperate regions of the globe. They 
are small trees or shrubs, with alternate 
leaves and white flowers, either solitary, or 
arranged in fascicles in the axils of tlie old 
leaves. The fruit is a drupe, containing a 
nut or stone with prominent sutures and 
inclosing a kernel When dried it is served 
lip at table at dessert under the name of 
prunes The varieties of the plum are nu- 
merous and well known, and the species 
which is generally considered to have given 
rise to these is the Prunus douicsiica . — 2. A 
grape dried in the sun, a raisin - 3. The sum 
of £100,000 sterling; hence, any handsome 
sum or fortune generally ; sometimes a per- 
son possessing such a sum. [Colloq,] 

Dick hath done the sum ; 

He’ll svkcll my fifty thousand to a plum Byron 

4. A kind of play 

Plumage (plum'aj), n. [Fr , from plume, a 
feather.] The feathers that cover a bird. 

Will the falcon, stooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove. 

Pope. 

PlumaBBary(plu-mas'8a-ri), n. [¥t. jltimas- 
serie ] A plume or collection of oruainental 
feathers. 

PlumaBBier (plii-mas'ser), it. [Fr ] One who 
prepares or deals in plumes or feathers for 
ornamental purposes 

Plumbt (plum),n An old spelling of Plum. 
Steele 

Plumb (plum), n [Fr plomb, from L plum- 
bum, lead ] A mass of lead attached to a 
line, and used to ascertain when walls, Ac., 
ore perpendicular; a plummet. [Rarely 
used except In composition.] 

Plumb (plum), a. Standing according to a 
plumb-line ; perpendicular ; as, the post of 
the house or the wall is plumb. 

Plumb (plum), adv In a perpendicular 
direction ; in a line perpendicular to the 
plane of the horizon. 

They do not fall plumb down, but decline a little 
from the perpendicular. Bentley. 

Plumb (plum), v.t. 1. To adjust by a plumb- 
line; to set in a perpendicular direction; as, 
to plumb a building or a wall —2. To sound 
with a plummet, as the depth of water. 
[Rare ] Hence— 3. To ascertain the mea- 
sure, dimensions, capacity of, or the like; 
to test. 

He did not attempt to plumb his intellect. 

Ld. Lytton. 

PlumbafdnacesB, PlumbaginesB (^lum- 
baj'i-na'^e-e, plum-ha-jin'B-eln.pl [L. plum- 
bago, leadwort, from plumbum, a disease 
in the eyes it was supposed to cure. ] A 
nat. order of exogens, consisting of (chiefly 
maritime) herbs, somewhat shrubby below, 
with alternate leaves, and regular pentamer- 
ous, often blue or pink flowers, with a 
plaited calyx, stamens opposite the petals 
or corolla-lobes, and a free one-celled ovary, 
with a solitary ovule hanging from a long 
cord which rises from the base of the celL 
As garden plants, nearly the whole of the 
order is much prized for beauty, partioo- 
larly the Statices. ITie common thrift or 
sea-nlnk (Armeria maritima), with grass- 
like leaves and heads of bright pink flowers. 
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is a familiar example of this order. See 
Plumbago, 2. 

nombaglnous (plum-baj^i-nns), a. Besem- 
bling plumbe^o; consisting of or contidning 
plumbago, or partaking of its properties. 
Plumbago (plum-ba'go), n. [L , from jrfwn- 
bum, lead. ] 1. Another name for Graph- 
ite. See Graphite, 1.— 2. A genus of plants, 
the t^e of the nat. order Plumbaginaceee 
(which see). It consists of perennial herbs 
or undershrubs, with pretty blue, white, or 
rose coloured flowers in spikes at the ends of 
the branches. P evropma is employed by 
beggars to raise ulcers upon their bodies to 
excite pity. Its root contains a peculiar fat 
which gives to the skin a lead-gray colour, 
whence the plant has been called leadwort 
P. ecandens is remarkably acrid, and on this 
account is called her-be du diable, or the 
devil’s herb, in St Domingo. 

Plumb -bob (plum 'bob), n. The conoid- 
shaped metal bol) or weight attached to the 
end of the plumb-line or plummet. 
Plumbean, Plumbeous (plum-be'an, plum- 
be'usl, a f L. plumbum, lead ] 1. Consist- 
ing 01 lead; resembling lead.— 2. Dull; heavy; 
stupid. Heylin. 

Plumber (plum'^r), n. [From plumb; comp 
Fr. plombier, a plumber ] 1. One who 

plumbs — 2 One who works in lead ; espe- 
cially, one who fits up lead pipes and other 
apparatus for the conveyance of gas and 
water, covers the roofs of buildings with 
sheets of lead, tkc. 

Plumber-block (plum'6r-blok), n. A metal 
box or case for supporting the end of a re- 
volving shaft or 
journal: also call- 
ed a Pillow-block. 

It is adapted for 
being bolted to 
the frame or foun- 
dation of a ma- 
chine, and is usu- 
ally furnished 
with brass bear- 
ings for diminish- Plumber-block. 

ing the friction of 

the shaft, and a movable cover secured by 
bolts for tightening the bearings as they 
wear Written also Plummer-block. 
Plumbery, Plummery (plum'6r-i), n 

1. Works in lead; manufactures of lead; the 
place where plumbing is carried on.— 2. The 
business of a plumber. 

Plumbic (plum'bik), a Pertaining to load; 
derived from lead; as, plumbic acid. 
Plumbiferous (plum-bif'6r-u8), a. [L. plum- 
bum, lead, and fero, to produce. ] Producing 
lead. 

Plumbing (plum'ing), n. 1 The art of cast- 
ing and working in lead, and applying it to 
various purposes connected with buildings, 
as in roofs, windows, pipes, &c —2 The act 
or process of ascertaining the depth of any- 
thing; specifically, in mining, the operation 
of sounding or searching among mines — 

3. Lead pipes and other apparatus used for 
conveying water through a building. 

Plumb-line (plum'lin), n. 1. A cord or lino 
having a metal boh or weight attached to 
one end : used to determine a perpendicu- 
lar.— 2. A line perpendicular to the plane of 
the horizon; or a lino directed to the centre 
of gravity in the earth See Plummet, 
Plumb-rule. 

PlumbOBite (plum'bo-sit), n. Same as Bou- 
langerite. 

Plum-broth (plum'broth), n. Broth con- 
taining plums or raisins. Pope. 
Plumb-rule (plum'rbl), n. A narrow board 
with parallel edges having a straight line 
drawn through the middle, and a string car- 
rying a metal weight attached at the upper 
end of the line. It is used by masons, 
bricklayers, carpenters, &c., for determin- 
ing a perpendicular. 

Plumbum (plum'bum), n. [L.] Lead. 
Plum-oake (plum'kak). n. Cake containing 
raisins, currants, or other ffuit. 

Plume (plum), n. [Fr,, from L. pluma, the 
downy part of a feather, a small soft feather; 
cog. Armor. plU, W. pluf, plumage; Skr. plu, 
to swim, to fly, to sail in the air.] 1. The 
feather of a bird, particularly a large or con- 
spicuous feather —2. A feather or collection 
of feathers worn as an ornament, particulaily 
an ostrich’s feather; anything resembling or 
worn as such an ornament. ‘ His high plume 
that nodded o'er his head. ' Dryden —3 t To- 
ken of honour; pi^e of contest. ‘Ambitious 
to win from me some plume,* Milton — 

4. In bot the ascending scaly part of the 
corcule or heart of a seed. See Plumule. 



Plume (plIimL v.t pret. & pp, plumed; ppr 
pluming. 1. To pick and adjust the plumes 
or feathers of. 

Swans must be kept in some inclosed pond, where 
they may have room to come on shore and plume 
themselves. Mortimer. 

2. To strip of feathers; to strip. 

Such animals as feed upon flesh devour some part of 
the feathers of the birds they gorge themselves with, 
because they will not take the pains fully to plume 
them. ytay. 

They stuck not to say that the king cared not to 

plume the nobility and people to feather himself. 

Bacon. 

3. To set as a plume. [Rare.] 

His stature reach’d the sky. and on his crest 
Sai Hottot plumed. Milton. 

4. To adorn with feathers or plumes; to 
feather. ‘ All plaided and plumed in their 
tartan array.' Campbell. 

This bird was hatched in the council of Lateran, 
anno 1215, fully plumed in the council of Trent. 

Bp. Hall. 

6. To pride; to value; to boast. Used re- 
flexively; as, \\q plumes himself on his skill 
or hifi prowess. 

Can anything in nature induce a man to pride and 
plume himself in Ins deformities t South. 

Plume-alum (plum'al-um), n A kind of 
asbestos; feathery or fibrous alum. 
PlumeleSB (plum'les), a Without feathers 
or plumes ‘ (The bat's) transparent, pfume- 
Zm wings.' Eusden. 

Plumelet (plum'let), n 1 A small plume. 

‘ When rosy plumelets tuft the larch. ’ Ten- 
nyson.— 2. In hot. a little plumule 
Plume-maker (plum'mak-6r), n A feather- 
dresser; a manufacturer of funeral plumes. 
Simmonds. 

Plume-plucked (plum'plukt), a. stripped 
of a plume; hence, humbled; brought 
clown. ' Plume-plucked BichB.V(X.‘ Shak. 
Plumery (plum 6r-i), n. riumes collec- 
tively; a mass of plumes. 

Helms or shields 

Glittering with gold and scarlet plumery. Southey 

PlumigerouB (plu-mij'6r-u3), a. fL. pluma, 
a fearer, ainl gero, to wear ] Feathered ; 
having feathers, Bailey 
Plumlliform (plu-mil'i-fonn), a. [L. pluma, 
a feather, and forma, shape.] Having the 
shape of a plume or feather. 

Plumlped (pliVmi-ped), n. [L pluma, a 
feather, and pes, pedis, a foot ] A bird that 
has feathers on its feet. 

Plumlped (plu'mi-ped), a Having feet 
covered witli feathers 

Plumlst (plum'ist), n. A dealer in or maker- 
up of feathers for plumes. Moore 
Plummer (pluin'6r), n Same as Plumber. 
Plummer-block ( plum'6r-blok ), n. Same 
as Plumber-block. 

Plummer's-pill (plum'6r7-pil), n The com- 
pound calomel pill of the Pharmacopeia. 
Plummet (plum'et), n. [Voy plumbet, from 
plumb; O.Fr plomniet. Mod. Fr plomet See 
Plumb ] 1 A piece of lead or other metal 
attached to a line, used in sounding the 
depth of water. 

I'll seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded. 

Shak. 

2 An instrument used by carpenters, masons, 
(fee , in adjusting erections to a perpendicu- 
lar line. The terras plummet, plumb-line, 
and plumb-rule, are often used synonymous- 
ly —3. Any weight. ‘Counterpoised by a 
plummet fastened about the pulley ' Bp. 
Wilkins.— i. A piece of lead formerly used 
by schoolboys to rule their paper for writ- 
ing. 

Plummlng (plum'ing), n. In mmii^, the 
operation of finding by means of a mine dial 
the place where to sink an air-shaft, or to 
bring an adit to the work, or to find which 
way the lode inclines. 

PlumOBe (plu'mds), a. [L. plunwsus, from 
pluma, a feather.] 1. Feathery; resembling 
feathers, —2 In bot. a plumose bristle is one 
that has hairs growing on the sides of the 
main bristle. A plumose pappus is com- 
posed of feathery hairs. 

PlumOBity (plil-mos'i-tl), -n. The state of 
being plumose. 

PlumouB (pld'mus), a. Same as Plumose, 
Flump (plump), a. [Allied to 1). plomv, un- 
wieldy, bulky; G. Dan. and Sw. plump, 
clumsy, massive, coarae; from a verbal root 
seen in E. plim, to swell. According to 
Wedgwood from the verb plump, which he 
regards as imitative of the noise made by a 
heavy body falling into water ; G. plumpen, 
to fall like a stone in the water, to plump; 
Sw. plu mpa, to plump, to plunge. ] 1 Swelled 
with fat or flesh to the full size ; fat or 
stout in person; fleshy; chubby; as, a 


plump boy; a plump habit of body. Sir M. 
L’Estran^. ‘Baulsh piump Jack.' Shak. 

2. Having a full skin; tumid; distended. 

' Sows his plump seed. ' Eanshaw, 

The Cock was of a larger egg 
Than modern poultry drop, 

Stept forward on a firmer leg 
And crammed a //irw/er- crop. TeMf^ysen. 

3. Blunt . unreserved ; uuqualifled ; down- 
right; as, njdump lie. Wright 

Plump (plump), n. 1 A knot ; a cluster ; a 
clump ; a number of persons, animals, or 
things closely united or standing together. 
‘A plump of trees.' Sandy s 

K plump of fowl behold their foe on hlt^h 

D/yden. 

He looks abroad, and soon appears 
O’er Hornclilf.liill a plump of ipears, 

Beneath a pennon gay. 5ir W. Scott 

2. A sudden heavy downfall of rain ‘ The 
thunder-pZwfiip that drookit me to the skin.' 
Galt [Scotch ] 

Plump (plumpV v.t [From the adjective. ) 
1. To make plump, full, or distended ; to 
extend to fulness; to dilate; to fatten. 

The particles of air expanding themselves, //wm/ 
out the sides of the bladder. Boyle. 

A wedding at our house will plump me up with 
good cheer. Str R. L' Estrange. 


2. To cause to fall suddenly and heavily; as, 
to plump a stone into water.— To plump a 
vote See PLUMPER. 

Plump (plump), v.t. [See the adjective. 
But comp, also plumb, to fall plumb.] 1. To 
plunge or fall like a heavy mass or lump 
of dead matter; to fall suddenly or at once. 
‘Dulcissa plu7nps into a chair.’ Steele.— 
2. To grow plump; to enlarge to fulness; to 
be swelled —3 To give only one vote when 
more than one candidate are to be elected. 
See Plumper. 

Plump (plump), adv. At once or with a 
sudden lieavy fall; suddenly; heavily. ‘He 

. . must fall pZwmp.' Beau, dt FI. 
Plump-armed ( plump'armd ), a. Having 
plump, well loimded or fat arms. ‘A plump- 
armed ostleress. ’ Tennyson. 

Plumper (I)lump'6r), n. l, One who or that 
which plumps: (a) something carried In the 
mouth to dilate the cheeks; anything in- 
tended to swell out something else. 

She clcxt’rously her plumpers draws, 

That serve to till her hollow jaws, S7vi/t. 

(b) In parliamentary and other elections, a 
vote given to one candidate wJien more than 
one are to bo elected, which might have 
been divided among the number to be 
elected. Thus, in a parliamentary election, 
if there be more seats vacant than one for 
the same constituency, and a voter chooses 
to vote for only one of the candidates, he 
can give him but a single vote, which is then 
called a plumper (c) One who gives such 
a vote.— 2. A full unqualified lie; a down- 
right falsehood [Colloq ] 

Plump-faced (plump'fast), a. Having a 
plump or full round face, 
num-pie (plum-pi'), w. A pie containing 
plums. 

Kumply (plump'li), adv. Fully; roundly; 
without reserve; as, to assert a tningjpZump- 
ly. [Colloq ] 

PlumpneBB (plump'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being plump; fulness of skin; dis- 
tention to rouudness ; as, the plumpness of 
a boy; plumpness of the cheek. 

Those convex glasses supply the defect of plump- 
ness in the eye. Sir I. Newton. 


Plum-porridge (plum-poFij). n. Porridge 
made with plums, raisins, or currants. 
Plum-pudding (plum-pqd'ing), n. Pudding 
containing raisins or currants. 

Plum - pudding- Btone ( plum 'pud - ing - 
stfin). 7i. In geol. a term now loosely ap- 
plied to any conglomerate. Originally the 
term was restricted to a conglomerate of 
flint pebbles, from sections of the stone pre- 
senting some resemblance to slices of a 
plum-pudding. 

luumpy ( plump'l ), a Plump ; fat ; jolly. 
‘Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne ’ Shak. 

Plum-tree (plum'tre), n. 
A tree that produces 
plums. See Plum 
Plumule (iduni'ul), n. (L. 
jjlumula, dim of pluma, 
a feather. ] In bot the 
growing point of the 
embryo, situated at the 
apex of the radicle, and 
at the base of the cotyle- 
dons, by which it is protected when young. 
It is the rudiment of the future stem of a 
plant. In plants generally it is scarcely 
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perceptible to the naked eye, and in many 
It does not ^pear till the seed begins to 
germinate. The cut shows the plumule in 
the dicotyledonous embryo of the common 
pea. 

Kumy (pldm'i), a. [From plume.] 1. Feath- 
ered; covered with feathers.— 2. Adorned 
with plumes. ‘ Appeared his plumy crest, 
besmear’d with blood. ’ Addison. 

Plunder ( plun ' d6r ), v. t [ G. plUndem, D. 
plunderen, Sw plondra, Dan. plyndre, to 
plunder, llie word entered the English and 
also the other tongues about the time and 
in consequence of tlie Thirty Years’ war; 
from G plunder, baggage, trumpery, lum- 
ber.] 1 To take goods or valuables forcibly 
from ; to pillage ; to spoil ; to strip ; to rob 
in a hostile way. ‘ N ebuchadnezzar plunders 
the temple of God.’ South. -~2. To take by 
pillage or open force ; as, the enemy plun- 
dered all the goods they found 

A treasure richer far 

Than what is plundered in tJie rage of war. 

Dtyden 

Syn. To pillage, spoil, despoil, sack, rifle, 
strip, rob. 

Plunder (plun'dSr), n. fFroin tlie verb, ex- 
cept in meaning 4, which is from the Ger- 
man noun plunder, baggage See the verb.] 

1. The act of plundering; robbery 

For my part, 1 abhor all violence, rapine, 
and disorders in souldiers Prynne. 

2. That which is taken from an enemy by 
force ; pillage ; prey ; spoil. ‘He shared in 
the vlunder, but pitied the man ’ Cowper 

3. That which is taken by theft, robbery, or 
fraud. — 4. Personal luggage ; baggage of 
travellers; goods; effects ‘Baggage, which 
is called plunder in America.’ Coleridge. 
[United States. Goodrich also quotes a 
passage from Evelyn In which the word has 
this sezise.]— Si'N. Pillage, prey, spoil, ra- 
pine, booty. 

Plunderage (plun'd6r-aj), n in maritime 
law, the embezzlement of goods on board a 
ship. 

Plunderer (plun'd6r-6r), n One who plun- 
ders. ‘Bobbers, plunderers and traitors’ 
Addison. 

Plunge (plunj), v.t pret <fe pp. plunged; ppr. 
plunging. (From Fr plonker, from a hypo- 
thetical Latin form plumbicare, from plum- 
bum, lead; lit, to fall like lead or to fall 
plumb ] 1. To thrust into water or other 
fluid substance, or into any substance that 
is easily penetrable; to immerse; to thrust; 
as, to plunge the body in water ; to plunge 
the arm into Are or flame ; to plunge a dag- 
ger into the breast. 

What, if the breath, that kindled those grim fires. 
Awaked, should blow them into sevenfold rage, 
And>^w»^r us m the flamesT Milton. 

The rough crowd 

SeLeed him, and bound and plunged him into a cell 
Of great piled stones Tennyson. 

2. To thrust or drive into any state or con- 
dition in which the thing is considered as 
enveloped or surrounded; as, io plunge one’s 
self into difficulties or distress ; to plunge a 
nation into war. 

Without a prudent determination in matters before 
us, we shall be plunged into perpetual errors 

IVatts. 

S.To baptize by immersion —4. t To entangle; 
to embarrass (See Plunge, n 3 ) ‘ Plunged 
and graveled with three lines of Seneca,’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Plunge (plunj), v.%. pret & pp plunged; 
ppr plunging 1 To thrust or drive one's 
self mto water or other fluid ; to dive or to 
rush in, ‘Forc’d to plunge naked in the 
raging sea,' Dry den. — 2. To fall or rush 
into distress or any state or circumstances 
in which the person or thing is enveloped, 
inclosed, or overwhelmed; as, to plunge 
into debt or embarrassment; to plunge into 
war; a body of cavalry plunged Into the 
midst of the enemy. 

Bid me for honour plunge into a war, 

Then shalt thou see that Marcus is not slow. 

Addison, 

S. To throw the body forward and the hind- 
legs up, as an unruly horse. 

Neither fares it otherwise than with some wild 
colt, which, at the first taking up, flings and plunges, 
and will stand no ground. Bp. Hall. 

—Plunging jlre, in gun. shot poured down 
on an enemy from some eminence above. 
Plunge (plunj), n. 1. A dive, rush, or leap 
into something. —2. The act of pitching or 
throwing the body forward and the hind- 
legs up, as an unruly horse.— 8. A state of 
being surrounded or overwhelmed with dif- 
ficulties; difficulty; strait; distress. 

People when put to a plunge, enr out to heaven 
for help. Str R. L' Estrange. 


And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 

To raise me from amidst this plunge of sorrow? 

Addison. 

[In this sense obsolete or obsolescent.] 
Plunge-bath (plunj'bkth). n. A large bath 
in Mhich persons can put themselves wholly 
under water. 

Plungeon (plun'jon), n. A sea-fowl; the 
diver. Ainsworth. 

Plunge -pole (plunj'pOl), n. The hollow 
pump-rod of a pnmping-engine. 

Plunger fplunTfir), n. l. One that plunges. 
2 In muit. slang, a cavalry-man; pi. the 
cavalry ‘A dragful of Piwnflrers.’ ... ‘He 
has three sons in the Plungers. ' Macmillan's 
Mag ~ 3. A cylinder somecimes used in 
force-pumps instead of the ordinary pistons 
or buckets See Pump.— 4. The firiug-pin or 
striker used in some breech -loading fire- 
arms. — 5 111 pottery, a vessel in which clay 
is beaten by a wheel into the required con- 
sistency E H. Knight.— Plunger -pump, a 
force-pump. , 

Plungy t (plunj'i), a Wet; rainy. Chaucer. 
FiU^et (plun^ket), n. A kind of blue col- 
our. Aimworth. 

Pluperfect (pl6'p6r-fekt), a. [L. phis quam 
perfectum, more than perfect.] In gram. 
applied to that tense of a verb which de- 
notes that an action was finished at a cer- 
tain period, to which the speaker refers. 
It marks the relation in order or time of an 
event which took place before another past 
action or event; as, ‘nil the judges had 
taken their places before Sir Roger caine ' 
Addison Often used as a noun. 

Plural (plo'ral), a [L pluralis, from plus, 
pluris, more ] Containing more than one ; 
consisting of two or more, or designating 
two or more 'Plural faith which is too 
much by one ' Shak. In gram, the plural 
number is that number or form of a word 
which designates more than one, that is, 
any number except one. Thus in most lan- 
gu^es a word in the plural number ex- 
presses two or more. Some languages, like 
the Greek, have a dual number to express 
a pair, or two. 

Plural (plo'ral), n. A form of a word ex- 
pressing more than one; the plural number. 
Pluralism (plo'ral-izm), n. 1. The quality 
of being plural —2. The state or condition 
of a pluralist , the system or act of holding 
more than one living or benefice 
Pluralist (plo'ral-ist), n. A clerk or clergy- 
man who holds more ecclesiastical benefices 
than one, with cure of souls. 

Plurality (plo-ral'i-ti), n [Fr. pluraliti, 
from L. pluralis, plural ] 1, The state of 
being plural; a number consisting of two or 
more of the same kind ; as, a plurality of 
gods; & plurality of worlds. 

Sometimes it admitteth of distinction and plural- 
ity , sometimes it reduceth all into conjunction and 
unity. Bp Pearson. 

2 A state of being or having a greater num- 
ber; the greater number; the majority. 

Take the plurality of the world and they are 
neither wise nor jfood Sir K, L' Estrange 

3 Eccles the holding of two or more benefices 
together; one of two or more benefices held 
at one time by the same clergyman. By the 
act 1 and 2 Viet. cvl. pluralities in the church 
are prohibited excepting in particular cases, 
such as where two livings are small in value 
and the population small, and where the 
livings are situated within 8 miles of each 
other. ‘ Who engross many pluralities un- 
der a non-resident and slubbring dispatch 
of souls. ’ Milton. 

Plurall2atiOIl(pl5'ral-i-z&"8hon), n. The act 
of pluralizing ; the attributing of plurality 
to a person by the use of a plural pronoun, 
as when the Germans say sie, they, in speak- 
ing to one person. ‘ A mode which, while 
dignifying the superior hy pluralization, in- 
creases the distance of tne inferior.’ H. 
Spencer. 

Flurallze (pltt'ral-iz^, v.t. pret. & pp. plural- 
ized; ppr. pluralizing. To make plural by 
using the termination of the plural number; 
to attribute plurality to ; to express in the 
plural form. 

nurallze (plb'ral-Iz), v.i. Eccles. to hold 
more than one benefice at a time. Goodrich. 

Ploralizer (pl5-ral-iz'6r), n. Eccles. a plu- 
ralist. Goodrich. 

Plorally (plb'ral-li), adv. In a plural man- 
ner; in a sense implying more than one 
As gods are sometimes spoken diplurally, so also 
is God often singularly used for that supreme Deity 
which containetn the whole. Cudiuorth. 

Plurles (plfl'rl-es), n. In tow, a writ that 
issues in the third instance after the first 


and the aXias have been ineffectual: so 
named because the word pluries (as often) 
occurs in the first clause. 

PlurlliEUlOUB (plb-ri-fa'ri-us), a. [L. pluri- 
farius.] Of divers kinds or fashions ; mul- 
tifarious. Blount 

FlurlfoUolate (plb-ri-f6ai-o-lftt),a. [L.plus, 
pluris, more, and folium, a leaf.] In hot 
having many small leaves. Asa Gray. 
PlUllllteral ( plb-ri-lit'6r-al ), a. [L. plus, 
more, and litera, a letter. ] Containing more 
letters than three. 

PlurUlteral (plo-ri-lit'er-nl), 7i A word con- 
sisting of more letters than three, 
Plurllocular (pltt-ri-lok'u-16r), a. [L. plus, 
pluris, more, and loculus, a cell.] In hot, 
having many loculaments ; multilocular, as 
the lemon, orange, <fec 

Fluriparous (plb-rip'a-rus), a. [L. plus, 
pluris, more, and pario, to produce,] Pro- 
ducing several young ones at a birth. ‘ A 
pluriparous B Spencer. 

Plurlpaxtlte (plb-ri-par'tit), a. [L. plus, 
jduris, more, and partitus, divided, ] In bot 
applied to an organ which is deeply divided 
into several nearly distinct portions. 
Pltiripresence (plo-ri-pre'zens), n. [L plus, 
pluris, more, and proesentia, presence. ] Pre- 
sence in more places than one. Johnson. 
Plurisyt (plb'ri-8i),ri. [L. plus, pluris, moro.^ 

1. Superabundance. 

O great corrector of enoniious times, 

. . . . that he.ilest with blood 

The earth when it is sick, and curest tlie world 

O’ the plurtsy of pcojde Beau E/. 

2. Superabundance of blood; a plethora. 
Plus ( plus ). [L , more ] In alg. or arith. 

a character marked thus -f , used as a sign 
of addition, and which being placed between 
two numbers or quantities, signifies that 
they are to be adiled together. Thusa-f^ 
signifies that b is to he added to a. 

Plush (plush), n. [Fr pluchc, peluche, It 
pelnzzo, from L. pilus, hair. See PILE.] A 
textile fabric with a sort of velvet nap or 
shag on one side, composed regularly of a 
woof of a single woollen thread and a double 
warp, the one wool of two threads twisted, 
the other of goats’ or camels’ hair. But 
plushes we made in as great variety as vel- 
vets, both in texture and material— cotton, 
wool, silk, goats’ hair, <fcc., being used in 
their fabrication. 

Plusher (plush'6r), n. A kind of dog-fish. 

The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of fish 
called a plusher, somewhat like a dog-fish Carerw. 

Plus>quam-perfect ( plus-kwam-pdrifekt ), 
a. [L plus, more, quam, tlian, and perfec- 
tus, perfect ] In gram, pluperfect 
Pluteus (plb'te-us), n [L.] l. In anc. arch. 
the wall sometimes made use of to close 
the intervals between the columns of a 
building ; it was either of stone or some less 
durable material when it occurred in the 
interior of a building; also, a balustrade; a 
parapet.— 2 In class, milit antiq. (a) boards 
or planks placed on the fortifications of. a 
camp, on movable towers or other military 
engines, as a kind of roof for the protection 
of the soldiers, (b) A movable gallery on 
wheels, shaped like an arched sort of wagon, 
in which a besieging party made their ap- 
proaches. —3. In zool. the name given to the 
larval form of the Echinoidea 
Pluto (pld'to), n. [Gr. Plout6n.] In class. 



myth, the lord of the infernal regions, son 
of Chronos and Rhea, and brother of Zeus 
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<Juplter) atid Po«eidon (Neptune). He is 
represented as an old man with a dignified 
but severe aspect, holding in his hand a 
two-pronged fork. He was generally called 
by the Greeks Hades, and by the Romans 
Orcus, Tartarus, and Dis. His wife was 
Persephone (Proserpine), daughter of Zeus 
(Jupiter) and Demeter (Ceres), whom Pluto 
seized in the island of Sicily while she was 
plucking flowers, and carried to the lower 
world. 

Plutocracy (pld-tok'ra-si), n. [Gr. Floutos, 
the god of wealth, and krated, to rule. ] The 
power or rule of wealth. 

He proceeded to tell us the consequence of the 
bill would be that plutoa-acy, forsooth, constituted 
the evil which loomed darkly in the future. 

Gladstone, 

Plutonian (plo-to'nl-an), a. Pertaining to 
Pluto; Plutonic. ‘The night’s Plutonian 
shore.’ Poe. 

Plutonian (pld-t 6 'ni-an), n A Plutonist. 
Plutonic (pl(i-toii'ik). a [From Pluto, the 
king of the infernal regions.] 1 . Of or relat- 
ing to Pluto or to the regions of fire ; sub- 
terranean; dark. -2. Pertaining to or desig- 
nating the system of the Plutonists; as, the 
Plutonic theory —Plutonu action, in geol. 
the influence of volcanic heat and other 
subterranean causes, under pressure.— J*iu- 
tonic rocks, unstratifled crystalline rocks 
formed at great depth beneath the earth’s 
surface by igneous fusion; or, rocks once 
stratified now altered by chemical action 
with or without heat. The term is opposed 
to volcanic rocks, also formed by lire, but 
having cooled at or near the surface —The 
Plutonic theory, which ascribes the changes 
on the earth’s surface to the agency of fire, 
was first propounded, or at least most ably 
and strenuously maintained by Dr. James 
Hutton, an Edinburgh geologist in the end 
of the 18th century, ami it was opposed with 
equal vigour by Werner, a celebrated Ger- 
man mineralogist and geologist, who main- 
tained that all geological formations have 
been precipitated from water, or from a 
chaotic fluid; hence, the theories have been 
respectively designated the Huttonian and 
the WemeHan or Neptunian. 

PlUtoulBin (plo'ton-izm), n. The doctrines 
of the Plutonists. 

PlutoulBt (pld'ton-ist), n. One who adopts 
the geological theory (Plutonic theory) that 
the present aspect and condition of the 
earth’s crust are mainly due to igneous 
action. 

Plutus (plo'tus), n. In Greek myth the 
personification of wealth, described as a son 
of lasion and Demeter Zeus Is said to have 
blinded him, in order that he might not 
bestow his favours exclusively on good men, 
but that he might distribute his gifts with- 
out any regard to merit. 

Pluvial (pld'vi-al), a [L pluvialis, from 
vluvia, rain, irompluo, to rain.] 1. Rainy ; 
numid; relating to rain.— 2 In gcol applied 
to results and operations which depend on 
or arise from the action of rain. 

Pluvial (plb'vi-al),n. [Fr A priest’s 

cope or cloak for protection against rain 
Fluviaiueter (plo-vi-ara'et- 6 r), n. Same as 
Pluviometer. 

Pluvlametrical ( plo ' vl - a - met " rik - al ), a 
Same as Pluviometrical. 

Pluviometer (pl(i-vi-om'et- 6 r), n. [L. plu- 
via, rain, and Gr. metron, measure.] A 
rain-gauge, an instrument for ascertaining 
the quantity of water that falls in rain, or 
in rain and snow, in a particular climate or 

i^UVlometrical (pl 6 'vi- 0 -met"rik-al),a. Per- 
taining to a pluviometer; made or ascer- 
tained by a pluviometer. 

PluviOBe (Pld'vl-OB), n. [Fr. lit. rainy 
month. 1 The fifth month of the French re- 
volutionary calendar, including Jan. 20- 
Feb. 18 or 19. , . , 

PluvlOUB ( plh ' vi - US ), a. [ L. pluvtosus. ] 
Rainy; pluvial. ‘A moist and pluvious 
air.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Ply (pll), v.t. pret. <fe pp. plied; ppr. ply- 
MW. [Formerly to bend, to fold, to turn 
or direct, the later meanings having been 
developed or Influenced by the compound 
apply. To ply a person with blows is 
to keep him busy with them. Frona Fr. 
plier (also ployer'), to fold, to bend, from 
li. plioare, to fold, to coil, to plait ; ^me 
root as Gr. M6, to plait. Compounds of 
ply are apmy, comply, imply, reply, and 
with the collateral form ploy, dehl^/, em- 
ploy; more directly from the Latin are 
complicate, implicaU; and from the same 


stem are complex, Ac.] 1. To employ with 
diligence ; to apply closely and steadily ; to 
keep busy ; as, to ply one’s needle ; to ply 
a hammer. ‘ Keep house and ply his book.' 
Shak. 

Her gentle wit she fltes 
To teach them truth. Spenser. 

The wearied Trojans their shattered OAts.Dryden. 

2. To practise or perform with diligence; 
to busy one’s self in. 

Their bloody task, unwearied, still thcy//j'. IValler. 
3 To press hard with blows or missiles ; to 
assail briskly; to beset. ‘And plies him 
with redoubled strokes.' Dry den. 

The hero stands above, and from afar 
Pltes him with darts and stones and distant war. 

Dryden 

4. To urge ; to solicit with pressing or perse- 
vering importunity ; to solicit, as for a favour. 
He plie\ tlic duke at morning and .it night. Shak, 
Everybody whop.assed her turned to look after her ; 

. . till coimiig to a stand of co.iche.s, a coachman 

piled her ; was accepted ; alighted , opened the coach 
door in a hurry, seeing her huriy ; &t. Richardson 

6. To present or offer to urgently and repeat- 
edly : to urge persistently to accept ; to 
press upon, especially with the view of 
conciliating favour, or with some ulterior 
object ; fis, to pfp one with drink ; to ply owe 
with flattery. 

They adore him, they fly him with flowers, and 
hymns, and mcensc, and flattery. Thackeray. 

Ply(pli),ri. It To bend; to yield. 

The willow plied and gave way to the gust. 

Sir R L' Estrange. 

2. To busy one’s self; to be steadily employed; 
to work steadily. 

Ere half these authors be read (which will soon be 
with plying hard and daily), they cannot choose but 
be masters of any ordinary prose Milton. 

Applied also to the instrument employed. 
And around the bow and , long the side 

1 he hc.ivy bainmers ami mallets Longfellow 

3. To offer service. 

He was forced to ply in the streets, as a porter, for 
his livelihood. Spectator 

4. To run regularly between any two ports 
or places, as a vessel or vehicle ; to make 
trips: said also of the captain or conductor; 
as, the steamer plies between London and 
Ramsgate —6 To go in haste. ‘ Thither he 
plUis undaunted.’ Milton —d Naut. to en- 
deavour to make way against the wind. 

Ply (pli), n 1. A fold ; a plait ; a twist. Often 
used in composition to designate the number 
of twists, cfec ; as, a three-ply carpet,— 

2 Bent ; turn ; direction ; bias 

For it is true that late learners cannot so well take 
the* ply, except it be in some minds that have not suf- 
fered themselves to fix Bacon. 

Their researches concerning this (pre historic man) 
are profoundly interesting; but for our present business 
wc have not to go back higher than historic man— man 
who has taken his ply. and who is already much like 
ourselves. Matt A mold. 

Plyer (pli'6r), n l One who or that which 
plies —ipl (a) In fort, a kind of balance used 
in raising and letting down a drawbridge, 
consisting of timbers Joined in the fonn of 
St. Andrew’s cross. (6) Same as Pliers. 
Plymouth Brethren, FlymouthiteB (pli'- 
inouth breTH'ren, pli'mouth-its), n. pi. A sect 
of Christians who first appeared at Plymouth 
in 1830, but have since considerably extended 
over Great Britain, the United States, and 
among the Protestants of France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, &c. They object to national 
churches as being too lax, and to dissenting 
churches as too sectarian, recognizing all as 
brethren who believe in Christ and the Holy 
Spirit as his Vicar. They acknowle^o no 
form of church government nor any omce of 
the ministry, all males being regarded by 
them as equally entitled to ‘ prophesy ' or 
preach. Called also Darbyitea, after Mr. 
Darby, originally a barrister, subsequently 
a clergyman of the Church of England, and 
latterly an evangelist unconnected with any 
church, to whose efforts their origin and the 
diffusion of their principles are much to be 
ascribed, , 

PlymOUthlBm (pll'mouth-izm), n. The doc- 
trines of the Plymouth Brethren. 
I^eumathoraz, Pneumatothorax (nfi- 

ma-tho'raks, nu'mat-6-th6"rak8), n. In 
med. same as Pneumothorax. 
I^eu]XiatlC(nfi-niaVik),a. [Gr. pneumatikos, 
from pneuma,pnevmato8, air, breath, spirit, 
from pned, to breathe or blow. ] 1. Consist- 
ing of )r reserabUng air; having the proper- 
ties of an elastic fluid ; gaseous; opposed to 
dense or solid substances. ‘ The p'Mumaw 
substance being, in some bodies, the native 
spirit of the body. ' Bacon. —2. Pertaining to 
au, or to elastic fluids, or their properties; as, 


pneumatic experiments; a pneumaHc engine. 
3. Moved or played by means of air ; as, a 
pnewnatio instrument of music. — 4. Filled 
with or fitted to contain air ; as, pneumatic 
cells. 

Lastly, most of the hones were pHeumaiio—t)\»X l»to 
say, were hollow ntid filled with air. H. A. Nicholson 

Pneumatic is applied to numerous instru- 
ments, machines, apparatus, &c. , for experi- 
menting on elastic fluids, or for working by 
means of the compression or exhaustion of 
air; B&,pneuvMiticeex, p/iew mafic despatch- 
tube ; pneumatic drill ; pneumatic elevator ; 
2 >nevmatic hammer ; pneumatic hoist ; pneu- 
matic pile ; pneumatic pump ; pneumatic 
railway; pneumatic syringe; Ac — Pneu- 
matic paradox, that peculiar exhibition of 
atmospheric pressure which retains a valve 
on its seat un<ler a pressure of gas, only 
allowing a film of gas to escape —Pneu- 
matic philosophy, a name formerly applied 
to the science of metaphysics or psychology; 
pnonmatology. 

Dr. Pringle held the chair of 'ethics and pneu- 
matic philosophy' in the university of Edinlnirgh. 

. . Pneumatic philosophy must here be taken in 
its old sense as meaning I’sychologv- y. N. Burton. 

—Pneumatic physicians, a name given to a 
sect of physicians, at the head of whom was 
Athenrous, who made health and disease to 
consist in the different proportions of a fan- 
cied spiritual principle, called pneurna, to 
those of the other elementary principles. 
Pixeumatlcal (nu-mat'ik-al), a. Same as 
Pneumatic. 

Pneumatical t (nu-mat'ik-al), n. A vaporous 
substance ; a gas. Bacon. 

Pneumatics (nu-mat'iks), n. 1. That branch 
of physics wnlch treats of the mechanical 
properties of elastic fluids, and particularly 
of atmospheric air I'he chemical properties 
of elastic fluids (air and gases) belong to 
clieinistry Pneumatics treats of the weight, 
pressure, equilibrium, elasticity, density, 
condensation, rarefaction, resistance, mo- 
tion, &c., of air; it treats also of air considered 
as the medium of sound (acoustics), and as 
the vehicle of heat, moisture, &c. It also 
comprehends the description of those ma- 
chines which depend chiefly for their action 
on the pressure and elasticity of air, as 
the various kinds of pumps, artificial foun- 
tains, Ac.— 2.t The doctrine of spiritual sub- 
stances; pneumatology. 

Pneumatocele ( nu ' mat - 6 - sel ), n. [ Gr. 
pneurna, pneumatos, air, and kils, atumour.] 
In surg a distension of the scrotum by air. 
Pneumatocyst ( nil ' mat - 6 - sist ), n. [ Gr. 
pneurna, pneumatos, air, and kystis,a cyst.] 
In zool, the air-sac or float of certain of the 
oceanic Hydrozoa (Physophoridco). 
Pneumatologlcal (nu'ma-t5-loj"ik-al), a. 
Pertaining to pneumatology. 
PneumatolOglBt (nQ-ma-toro-Jist), n. One 
versed in pneumatology. 

Pneumatology (nu-ma-tol'o-ji), n. [Gr, 
pneurna, pneumatos, air, breath, spirit, and 
logos, discourse.] l.t The doctrine of or a 
treatise on the properties of elastic fluids; 
pneumatics. — 2. The branch of philosophy 
which treats of the nature and operations of 
mind or spirit, or a treatise on it. 

Considered as the science of mind or spirit, pneu- 
matology consisted of three parts— treating of the 
Divine mind, Theology: the angelic mind, Ansrel- 
ology ; and the human mind. This last is now called 
Psychology Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Pneumatometer (n<i-ma-tom'et-6r), n. [Gr. 
pneurna, pneumatos, air, breath, axmmetron, 
a measure. ] An instrument so constructed 
as to measure the quantity of air inhaled into 
the lungs at each inspiration and given out 
at each respiration ; a spirometer. Called 
also Pneumometer. 

Pneumatophore (n&'mat-o-fdr), n. [Gr. 

f neuma, pneumatos, air, andp/ierd,to carry. J 
n zool. the proximal dilatation of the cceno- 
sarc in the Physophoridfe which surrounds 
the pneumatocyst. 

PneumatOBlB (nu-ma-to'sis), n [Gr. pneu- 
mato6, to inflate.] A windy swelling in any 
part of the body. 

PneumOgaBtrlC (nu-mO-gastrlk), a [Gr. 
pneumOn, a lung, and gaster, the lieJiy.j m 
anat. pertaining to the lungs and stomach. 
— Pneumogastnc nerves, a pair of nerve^ 
extending over the visceia <>f the chest and 
abdomen, which regulate the functions of 

respiration and digestion 

Pneumograpliy (nQ-mog ra-fl), ^ 
pneumOn, a mng, and graph?,, a description.] 
In anat a description of the lungs. 
Pneumology (nfl-mol'o-ji), n. [Gr. pneumOn, 
a lung, anir%o«, a discourse.] A treatise on 
the lungs ; pneumography. 
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Pn^amoilietor (nQ-mom^et-dr), n. (Qr. 

C um&n, a lung, and metron, a measure.] 
Pnkumatometkr. 

Pnoumometry (nu-mora'et-ril, n. The 
measurement of the capacity of the lungs 
for air. See Pneumatometer 
PneumonlA (nil-md'ni-a), n. [Gr. pneumdn, 
a lung, from pned, to breathe.] In Tried, an 
inflammation of the lungs. 

Pneumonic (nQ-mon'ik), a. Pertaining to 
the lungs; pulmonic. 

Pneumonic (nd-mon'ik), n. A medicine for 
affections of the lungs. 

Pneumonltlc (nu-m6-nit'ik), a. Pertaining 
to pneumonitis. 

Pneumonitis (nu-mS-ni'tis), n. Inflamma- 
tion of the lungs; pneumonia. 

Pneumony (nu'mo-ni), n. Same as Pneu- 
monia. 

Pneumootoka (nfl-mS-ot'o-ka). n. [Gr. 
pneumdn, a lung, don, an egg, and tokos, 
laying.] In zool. a subdivision of Vertebrate, 
including animals that breathe air and lay 
eggs, that is birds and the greater number 
of reptiles. Oioen. 

Fneumoskeleton ( nfi - m6 - ske'l§-ton ), n. 
[Gr. pneumOn, a lung, and E skeleton.] In 
physiol, the hard structure connected with 
the breathing organs of certain animals. The 
shells of molluscs aro termed pneumoakele- 
tons. H Nicholson. 

Pneumothorax (nu'mo-tho-raks), n [Gr. 
pneuma, air, and thdrax, the chest.] In 
pathol a collection of air in the cavity of 
the pleura 

l^ligalion ( ni-ga'li-on ), n. [Gr pnigalidn, 
from pnigd, to choke.] \nmcd an incubus; 
a nightmare. 

Pn3rx (niks), n. A name given to a place 
near Athens, at which assemblies were held 
for oratory and for the discussion of politi- 
cal affairs of the state 

Poa (pd'a), n [Gr. poa, grass, or any plant 
that bears its leaves and seeds from the 
root ] A genus of useful agricultural plants 
belonging to the nat. order Gramineaj. 
They have a panicled inflorescence, many- 
flowered spikelets, hermaphrodite normal 
flowers, a pair of glumes, and pale® mem- 
branous at the point, without being inflated 
or provided with any kind of armature. 
They are chiefly natives of the northern 
hemisphere, and are .abundant The British 
species are known l>y the name of meadow- 
grass. See Meapow-grass 
Poach (pdeh), V t [In meaning 1 directly 
from Pr. pocher, to poach eggs, h’om poche, 
a pouch, poke, or pocket (from the German), 
according to Littr6 the white of the egg 
f ormi ng a sort of pocket for the yolk Mean- 
ing 2 is perhaps suggested by the slight de- 
gree of cooking necessary to poach eggs. As 
to meaning 3, see POACH, to steal game See 
also Poke. Pocket.] l To cook (eggs) by 
breaking and pouring among l)oiling water; 
to cook with butter after breaking in a ves- 
sel; as, to poach eggs.— 2. t To begin and not 
complete 

So that, to sneak truly, they (the Spaniards) have 
■ ra and offered at a number of enter- 


rathcr poachei 
prises, than maintained any constantly 


Bacon. 


3. To rob of game; to intrude or encroach 
upon for the purpose of stealing 

So shameless, so abandoned are their ways, 

They poach Parnassus, and lay cl.alm for praise 
Garth 

Poach (p6ch), V i [Either from the above 
word, meaning originally to pouch or pocket 
thievishly, or a softened form of poke, to 
push, to intrude or push one’s self where 
one has no business to be. Comp. 0 Fr. 
pocher, to encroach. 1 To intrude or en- 
croach on the property of another to steal 
or plunder; to steal Mme or carry it away 
privately; to kill or destroy game contrary 
to law 

Poach (p6ch), vt. [A later and softened 
form of poke, to thrust; comp. O.Fr. pocher, 
to dig out with the fingers. See Poke.] 
1. To stab; to pierce; to spear; as, to poach 
flsh. — 2. To force or drive into so as to pene- 
trate. ‘His horse poaching one of his legs 
Into some hollow ground ’ Sir W. Temple. 
8. To tread, as snow or soft ground, so as to 
render it broken and slushy. ‘The poached 
fllth that floods the middle street ’ Tenny- 
son. 

The cattle of the villagers . . . had poached Into 
black mud the verdant turf. Sir IV. Scott. 


Poach (p5ch), v.i To be penetrated with 
deep tracks, as soft marshy ground ; to be 
damp; to be swampy. 

Chalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, chap 
In summer, and poach in winter. Mortimer. 


Poaohard (pcch^ard), n. [Lit. the poacher, 
one that poaches or pokes.] The name com- 
mon to a genus of oceanic ducks (Fuligula), 
consisting of numerous species, natives of 
the Arctic Seas, but found in winter on the 
coasts of America, Europe, and Asia. Some 
occur in the southern hemisphere. The 
common poachard {F. ferina), called vari- 
ously dunbird, red-headed poker, and red- 
eyed poker, breeds in very northern regions, 
but is a frequent visitant of Britain, large 
numbers being sold annually in London. It 
visits the American coasts as far south as 
Carolina, and in Asia has been found in Ben- 
gal In size it is intermediate between the 
mallard and widgeon The scaup poachard 
is the F. marila; the tufted poachard is the 
F cristata. All these ducks are fine eating. 
To the poachards also belongs the famed 
canvas-back duck of America (i'’. valisnena), 
a species highly prized for food. 

Poacher (poch'6r), n. One who poaches; one 
who steals game ; one who kills game un- 
lawfully. 

Poachlness (poch'i-nes), n. The state of 
being poachy. 

Poachy (pbch'i). a. [From poach, to thrust ] 
Wet and soft; easily penetrated, as by the 
feet of cattle; applied to land 
Poacite (po’a-sit), n [Gr. poa, grass.] In 
geol a fossil monocotyledonons leaf ; also a 
general term for fossil grass-like leaves. 
Poak, Poake (pok), n. Waste arising from 
the preparation of skins, composed of hair, 
lime, oil, &c. 

Pocan, Pocan-huah (po'kan. po'kan-bush), 
n. Poke weed, a plant of the genus Phyto- 
lacca, the P deeandria See Phytolacca. 
Pocard, Pochard (po'kard, pochArd), n. 
Same as Poachard 

Pock (pok), n, [A. Sax poc or j>occ, D. pok, 
G poefce, a vesicle or pustule. Pox -pocks.] 
A pustule raised on the surface of the body 
In an eruptive disease, as the small-pox 
Pock (pok), n. A poke; a pouch or bag. 
[Scotch. ] 

Pockarredt (pok'ftrd), a. Pitted with the 
small-pox; pock-pitted. 

Pock-broken (pok'brok-n), a Broken out, 
or marked with small-pox. 

Pocket (pok'et). n [A dim. of poke, a pouch 
or bag, but directly from the French See 
POKE ] 1 A small bag inserted in a garment 
for carrying small articles. 

A fellow that has but a groat in his pocket may 
have a stomach capable of a ten-shilling ordinary. 

Congreve. 

2. A small bag or net to receive the balls 
in billiards. —3 A certain quantity; as, a 
pocket of hops, as in other cases we use sack. 

4. In mineral, a small cavity in a rock, or 
on its surface, containing gold ; a mass of 
rich ore. For lllu.strative extract, see 
Placer.— A pocket of wool, a pocket of hops. 
the quantity of half a sack, generally about 
168 11)8.— To have in one’s pocket, to have 
complete control of. 

Dr. Proudie ha<l interest with the government, and 
the man carried, as it were, Dr. Proudie tn his 
pocket Trollope 

-To be in pocket, to have gain or profit. 

To be out of pocket, to expend or lose money; 
as, to be out of pocket by a transaction 
[Pocket is often used in forming compfiunds 
denoting that which pertains to or is carried 
in a pocket.] 

Pocket (pok'et), V. t 1. To put or conceal in 
the pocket; as, to pocket a penknife. —2. To 
take clandestinely.— To pocket an insult, 
affront, wrong, or the like, to receive it with- I 
out resenting it, or at least without seeking 
redress. 

The king cringed to his rival that he might trample 
on his people, sank into a viceroy of Prance, and 
pocketed, with complacent infamy, her degrading in- 
sults, and more degrading gold Macaulay. 

Failing to be convinced by your neighbour’s argu- 
ments, you confess yourself a poltroon if you pocket 
what you think your wrongs De Quincey. 

Pocket-hook (pok'et-buk), n A small book 
or case, used for carrying papers in the 
pocket 

Pocket -borough (pok'et-bu-r6). n. A 
borough, the power of electing a member of 
parliament for which is In the hands of 
one or a few persons. 

Pocket-flap (pok'et-flap), n. The piece that 
covers the pocket-hole, as in a coat 
Pocketful (pok'et-ful), n. Enough to fill a 
pocket; as much as a pocket will hold. 
Pocket-hammer (pok'et-ham'^r), n. A ham- 
mer adapted for carrying in the pocket; a 
geolf^st’s hammer. 

He who with pocket-hammer smites the edge 
or luckless rock or prominent stone. Wordsworth. 


Pocket - handkerchief (pok - et-handkCr- 
ch6f), n. A handkerchiM carried in the 
pocket for use. 

Pocket-hole (pok'et-hSl), n. The opening 
into a pocket. 

Pocket-knife (pok'et-nlf), n. A knife suited 
for carrying in the pocket with one or more 
blades which fold into the handle. 
Pocket-lid (pok'et-lid), n. The flap over the 
pocket-liole; pocket-flap. 

Pocket-money (pok'et-mun-i), n. Money 
for the pocket or for occasional expenses. 
Pocket-picking (pok'et-pik-ing), n. Act or 
practice of picking pockets ; the trade of a 
pickpocket. 

Pocket-piece (pok'et-pes), n. A coin to be 
kept in the pocket and not spent: generally 
a coin not current. ‘His purse . . . contain- 
ing three shillings and sixpence, and Kpocket- 
piece brought from Virginia.’ Thackeray. 
Pocket-pistol (pok-et-pis'tol), n. 1. A pis- 
tol to be carried in the pocket. ~2 A small 
flask of liquor carried in the pocket. 
[Colloq.] 

Pocket-sheriff (pok'et-sher-if), n A sheriff 
appointed by the sole authority of the sover- 
eign, and not one of the three nominated in 
the exchequer 

Pocket- volume (pok'et-vol-um), n. A 
volume which can be carried in the pocket. 
Pock-fretten (pok'fret-n), a. Pitted with 
smallpox. 

Pock-hole (pok'hol), n. The pit or scar 
made by a pock. 

PockineSB (pok'i-nes), n. The state of being 
pocky 

Pockmanl^, Pockmanty (pok-mang'ki, 

pok-man'ti), n. A portmanteau. Written 
also Pockmanteau. [Scotch.] 

It's been the gipsies that took your pockmanky 
when they fand the ch.iisc sticking in the snaw. 

Sir W. Scott 

Pockmark (pok'mUrk), n Mark or scar 
made by the small-pox. 

Pock -pitted (pok'pit-ed), a. Pitted or 
marked with small-pox. 

Pock-pltten (pok'pit-n), a. Same as Pock- 
pitti'd ‘That great pock-pitten fellow’ 
Tennyson. 

Pock-puddlng (pok'pqd-ing), n. [Scotch.] 

1 A pudding, generally of oatmeal, cooked in 
a cloth hag —2 A glutton : an oppro])rious 
epithet formerly applied to Englishmen. 
Hurt 

PockWOOd (pok'wqd), n Guaiacum offici- 
nale or ligmim-vitte. 

Pocky (pok'i). a 1 Having pocks or pustules; 
infected with an eruptive distemper, but 
particularly with the venereal disease.— 

2 Vile; rascally; mischievous; contempt- 
ible. [Vulgar ] 

Poco (po'ko) [It.] In music, a little; a word 
frequently prefixed to another to lessen the 
strength of its signification; as, poco largo, 
a little slow 

Poculentt (pok'u-lent), a. [L poculentus, 
from poculum, a cup ] Fit for drink JSacon. 
Foculiform (pok'u-li-form), a [L. poculum, 
u cup, Rtid forma, form.] Cup-slmped. 

Pod (pod), Ti. [The analogy of cod, which 
signifies a bag, a cushion, as well as the pod 
or bag-like fruit of beans and peas, would 
lead us to connect pod with Dan. pude, Sw. 
Mfa, a pillow or cushion Wedgwood. Pro- 
ably allied also to pad, a cushion. ] A vague 
term applied to a considerable number of 
different specific pericarps or seed-vessels 
of plants, such as the legume, the loment, 
the siliqua, the silicle, the follicle, the con- 
ceptacle, the capsule, &c 
Pod (pod), v.i. pret. podded; ppr. podding. 

1. To swell and assume the appearance of a 
pod —2. To produce pods. 

Pod (pod), n. The straight channel or groove 
in the body of certain forms of augers and 
boring-bits. 

Podagra (pod'a-gra), n. [Gr., from pous, 
podos, the foot, and agra, a taking or seiz- 
ure ] Gout in the foot. See Gout. 
Podaigral (pod'a-gral), a. Same as Podagric. 
Podagric, Podanlcal (po-dag'rik, pd-dag'- 
rik-al), a. [Bee PODAGRA.] 1. Pertaining to 
the gout; gouty; partaking of the gout. 

• That podagrical pain which afflicts you.' 
Howell.— ^2. Afflicted with the gout. 

A loadstone held in the hand of one that is po- 
dagrical doth either cure or give great ease in the 
gout. Sir T. Browne. 

Podagrous (pod'a-grus), a. Same as Po- 
dagric. 

PodargUB (po-darigus). n. [Gr. pous, nodos, 
a foot, and argos, swift.] A genus of Aus- 
tralasian nocturnal birds of the family Cap- 
rimulgidee, and nearly allied to the tnio 
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goat -suckers, distinguished from them 
chiefly in haring no connecting membrane 
at the base of the toes, and the middle toe 
not being pectinated. Like them their ' 
mouths have a very wide gape. By day they 
are excessively drowsy. There are several J 
species, one of wlilch, Cuvier’s podargus 
(P. Cuvieri), is known among the Australian 
settlers by the name of ‘more pork’ from 
its strange cry. 

Pod -auger (pod'ag6r), n a name some- 
times given to an auger formed with a 
straight channel or groove. See AUGKR, ! 
Pod-bit (pod'bit), n A boring-tool used in j 
a brace. It is semi-cylindrical in shape, has 
a hollow barrel, and at its end is a cutting- 
lip which projects in advance of the barrel. 
Ponder (pod'6r), n. A gatherer of pods. 
Podesta (p5-des'ta), n. [It. podentd, a go- 
vernor,from L potesfas,power.] l.The title of 
certain officials sent in the twelfth century 
by Frederic I. to govern the principal Lom- 
bard cities - 2. A chief magistrate of the 
Italian republics of the middle ages, gener- 
ally elected annually, and intrusted with 
all but absolute power - 3 The name now 
given in some Italian cities to an inferior 
municipal judge. 

Podetium (po-de’shi-um), n [Gr. pons, po- 
do8, a foot.) In hot the stalk-like elonga- 
tion of the thallus which supports the fruc- 
tification of certain lichens, as Cenomyce. 
Podge (poj), n. [Perhaps for plodge. See 
Plod ] A puddle; a plash. 

Podgy (poi'i), a. Dumpy and fat; pudgy 
Podiceps (po'dl-seps), n. [Irregularly formed 
from L podez, the rump or anus, and pes, a 
foot.) A genus of birds commonly called 
Orebes. See GREBE 

Podium (pO'di-um), n [L ] In arch a con- 
tinuous pedestal; a stylobate; also, a pro- 
jection which surrounded the arena of the 
ancient amphitheatre, where sat persons of 
distinction. 

Podley(pod'li).n A young coal-fish [Scotch.] 
Podocarp (p< )(i'o-karp), n [ Gr. pon8, imdos, 
a foot, aiui karpus, fruit.) In bot a stalk 
supporting tlie fruit. 

Podocepbalous (pod-o-sef'a-lus), a. [Gr. 
potts, podos, a foot, and kephale, tlie head. ) 
In bot. a term applied to a plant liaviiig a 
head of flowers elevated on a long peduncle. 
Podogynlum (pod-o-jin'i-um), n [Gr- pous, 
podos, a foot, and gyne, a female.) The 
same as Basigynium 

Podology (po-dol'o-ji), n. [Gr podos, 
the fool, and logos, a discourse ] A treatise 
on or a description of the foot Dnnglison 
Podoplltbalinata (pod-of-thal'ma-ta), n. pi 
[Or pous, podos, a foot, and ophthalmos, an 
eye.) The division of Crustacea in which 
the eyes are borne at the end of long foot- 
stalks. 

PodopbtlialmlC (pod-of-thal'mik), a Per- 
taining to or resembling crustaceans of tlie 
division Podophthalmata Dana. 
Podophyllin (pod-o-fll'in), n A resin ob- 
tained n'om the root-stock of the may-apple 
{Podophyllum peltatum). It is used in 
medicine as a purgative, and seems to have 
the power of relieving the liver by produc- 
ing copious discharges of bile 
PodophylloUB (pod-o-fll'us), a. In entoni. 
having the feet or locomotive organs com- 
pressed into the form of leaves 
Podophyllum (pod-o-firium), n [Gr. pous, 
podos, a foot, and phyllon, a leaf; the leaves 
bear some resemlilanco to a duck’s foot ] 

A genus of Berberldaceie containing only 
one species, P. peltatum (the duck’s-root or 
may-apple) It is a perennial herb, grow- 
ing in moist situations in eastern North 
America. The stem, which is about 1 foot 
high, bears a large solitary white flower, 
rising from between two leaves the size and 
shape of a hand, and succeeded by a yellow- 
ish pulpy fruit of the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
which is slightly acid In flavour. The ex- 
tract of the root is much employed in medi- 
cine as a purgative See May-apple. 
Podoscaph (pod'o-skaf ), n. [Gr. pous, po- 
dos, the foot, and scaphos, something hol- 
lowed out, the hull of a ship, boat.) A kind 
of hollow apparatus, like a small boat, at- 
tached one to each foot, and used to sup- 
port the body erect on the water. 
PCMlosomata (pod-o-som'a-ta), pi. [Gr. 
pous, podos, a foot, and soma, a body.) A 
marine order of arachnldans In which the 
respiration is effected by the general sur- 
face of the body; the limbs are four pairs 
in number, and elongated ; the abdomen is 
rudimentary and uusegmented ; and the 
sexes distinct. Popularly known under the 
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name of Called also Panto- 

poda. 

FodoBperm, Fodospennum (pod'o-spdrm, 
pod-o-8p6r'mum), n. [Gr. potts, podos, a 
foot, and sperma, seed.] In oot. the umbil- 
ical cord of an ovule ; a little thread con- 
necting an ovule with its placenta. 
PodOBphenla (pod-os-fi'ni-a), n. [Gr. pous, 
podos, the foot, and sphen, a wedge.) A 
genus of Diatomaceee, or microscopic plant- 
growths, deriving their name from their 
wedge-shaped frustules, which in youth are 
attached by the small end, but afterwards 
become free. Paae. 

Poduridsa ( po-duTi-d§), n pi. [Gr. pous, 
podos, a foot, oura, tail, and eidos, resem- 
blance ] A family of apterous insects lie- 
longing to the order Thysanura, distin- 
guished from the Lepismidee, the other 
family of the order, by the possession of an 
elastic forked caudal appendage, which is 
folded under the body when at re8t,and by the 
sudden extension of which they are enabled 
to effect considerable leaps; hence their 
popular name of spring-tails. Their scales 
are favourite test objects for microscopes. 
Poe (pd'e), n. An article of food of the 
Sandwich Islanders, prepared from the root 
of the taro {Caladium esculentnm), which, 
after being mixed with water, is beaten 
with a pestle till it becomes an adhesive 
mass like dough ; it is then fermented, and 
in three or four days the poe is fit for use, 
Poe-bird (p6'e-b6rd), n The Prosthemadera 
cincinnata, a New Zealand bird, belonging 
to the family of the honey -eaters, about 
the size of a blackbird or small pigeon. It 
is greatly valued by the natives on account 
of its glossy plumage, which contributes to i 






Poe-bird (Prosf/temadera ctfictnuata). 

the ornaments of the feathered mantles 
worn by their (ihiefs It is also much valued 
as a cage-bird, from the fineness of its notes 
and its capability of speaking as well as of 
mimicking By the English it is called Par- 
son-bird, from two tufts of snowy feathers 
hanging down from each side of tlie neck. 
Called also Pue 

PoscUitiC (pe-si-lit'ik), a. Same as Poiki- 
litic 

Poecilopoda (pe-si-lop'o-da), w. [Gr. poiki- 
los, varied, and pous, podos, a foot ] Cuvier’s 
name of an order of entomostracous crus- 
taceans now called Merostomata 

Poezu (po'em), n. [Fr. pohme; L. poema, 
from Gr. poUma, a composition in verse, 
from poied, to make Lit. the thing made, 
by way of eminence See Poet.) 1. A met- 
rical composition ; a composition in which 
the verses consist of certain measures, whe- 
ther in blank verse or in rhyme. 

A poem is not alone any work or composition of 
the poets in many or a few verses; but even one 
alone verse sometimes makes a perfect Poem 

B. yonson. 

2 A term sometimes applied to composi- 
tions not in verse in which the language is 
that of excited Imagination; as, a prose 
poem. 

Poematic (p6-e-mat'lk), a. Eelating to a 
poem; poetical. Coleridge. 

POBnOlOgy (pe-nol'o-Ji), n. Same as Pe- 
nology. 

Poephaga (p6-ef'a-ga), n. pi. |Gr. po6, grass, 
ana phago, to eat.] A group of marsupials, 
so named from their herbivorous liabits. 
The group includes the kangaroos and the 
kangaroo-rats, or potoroos. 

PoepnagOUB (pd-ef a-gus), a. Subsisting on 
grass ; pertaining or relating to the Poe- 
phaga *Poephagou8 potoroos and kanga- 
roos.' Owen. 

Poephagus (p5-ef a-gus), n. [Gr. poi, gr^, 
and phagd, to eat.] A genus of ruminating 
mammalia, of which only one species is 


known, the yak of the Thibet monBUinf 
(P. grunniem). See Yak. 

Poaphila (pd-e'il-la), n. [Gr. pof, grass, and 
phxtos, loving. ] A genus of Insessorlal birds 
belonging to the finch family. They are 
natives of Australia, and are fond of the 
seeds of various grasses. 

Poesy (p6'e-8i), n. [Fr. po^sie; L. poesis. 
from Gr. poUsis, the art of writing poems, 
See Poet.] l. The art of or skill in compos- 
ing poems. 

A poem is the work of poet ; poesy is his skill or 
craft of makmjf ; the very fiction itself the reason or 
form of the work. p yonson. 

2. Poetry; metrical composition. 

Music ami poesy used to quicken you. Shak. 

3. A short conceit engraved on a ring or 
other thing Soo Posy. 

A paltry ring, whose poesy was 

For nil the world like cutler’s poetry 

Upon a knife . ‘ Love me and leave me not.’ Skak. 

[In some editions the word In the above 
passage is spelled posy, which is the modem 
form. ] 

Poet (pO'et), n. [Ft. poHe, from L. poeta, 
Gr, poxHSs, lit. a maker, from poien, to 
make. So In our own country poets were 
formerly often called ‘makers.’ See extract 
under Maker ] 1. The author of a poem; 
the composer of a metrical composition. 

A poet is a maker, as the word signifies ; and he 
who cannot make, that is, invent, Iiatli his name for 
nothing. Dryden. 

2. One skilled in making poetry, or who has 
a particular genius for metrical composi- 
tion; one distinguished for poetic talents; 
a person endowed with hign Imaginative 
powers 

The poet's eye, m a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven Shak. 

The poet m a golden clime was born, 

Wall golden stars above, 

Dower’d with tlic hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love Tennyson. 

Poetaster (po'et-as-tSr), n. [From poet, and 
the pejorative term, -aster. Comp, witti- 
caster, criticaster, <fec.] A petty poet; a 
pitiful rhymer or writer of verses. 

Let no poeti7.tter command or intreat 
Another, extcmjjore verses to make. B. yonson. 

Poetastry ( iio'et-as-tri ), n. The work or 
compositions of a poetaster; contemptible 
verses. 

Poetess (pO'et-es), n. A female poet. 
Poetic, Poetical (pO-et'ik, po-et'ik-al), a. 
[L poeticus, (Jr. poiHikos.] 1. Pertaining 
to poetry; suitable to poetry; as, a poetical 
genius; poetic turn or talent; license. 
2. Expressed in poetry; having a metrical 
fonn; as, a poetical composition.— 3. Pos- 
sessing the peculiar beauties of poetry; as, a 
composition or passage highly poetical—- 
Poetical justice, a distribution of rewards 
and punishments such as is common In 
poetry and works of fiction, but hardly in 
accordance with the realities of life. —Poetic 
license, a liberty or license taken by a poet 
witli regard to matters of fact or language, 
in order to produce a desired effect. 
Poetically (po-et'ik-al-li), adv. In a poetical 
manner; by the art of poetry; by a poetical 
fiction. 

The critics have concluded that the manners of 
the heroes are poetically good if of a piece, 

Dryden, 

Poetics (p6-et'iks), n. The doctrine of 
poetry; that branch of criticism which 
treats of the nature and laws of poetry. 
Poetize (p6‘et-iz), v.i [Fr, podtiser.] To 
write as a poet; to compose verse. 

I versify the truth, not poetixe. Donne. 

Poet-laureate (pd-et-U'rS-at), n. See under 
Laureate. 

Poet-znuslclaxi (p6'et-mu-zi"8han), n. An 
appellation given to the bard and lyrist of 
former ages, as uniting the professions of 


poem. poetry and music. 

Poematic (p6-e-mat'lk), a. Eelating to a I^etresst (pd'et-res), n. A female poet 
poem; poetical. Coleridge. Spenser. 

Posnology (pe-nol'o-Ji), n. Same as Pe- Poetry (pO'et-ri), n [0. ¥t. poeterie, irom 
nology. poete. a poet.] 1. That one of the fine arts 

Poephaga (pb-efa-ga), n. pZ. (Gr. po^, grass, which exhibits its special character and 
BXia phago, to eat] A group of marsupials, powers by means of language; or, according 

so named from their herbivorous liabits. to Aytoun, the art which has for its object 

The group includes the kangaroos and the the creation of intellectual pleasures by 
kangaroo-rats, or potoroos. means of Imaginative and passionate lan- 

PoephAgOUB (p6-ef a-gus), a. Subsisting on guage, and language generally, though not 
grass ; pertaining or relating to the Foe- necessarily, formed into regular numbers, 
phaga *PoephagoU8 potoroos and kanga- gy poetry we mean the art of employimf words la 
roos. ' Owen. such a manner as to produce illusion on the imagina- 

Poephagus (p5-ef a-gus), n. [Gr. poi, grass, «on-the art of doing by words 
ana phagd, to eat.] A genus of ruminating by means o co o _ xmmmaaa nr onm 

mammalia, of which only one species is 2. Imaginative and artistic language or com- 

B, Pr. ton; ng, %ing\ TH, fAen; th, «Aln; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. --See KlT. 
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positioiiB ; the language of the imagination 
or emotions rhythmically expressed* or such 
language expressed in an elevated style of 
prose. Thus much of Jeremy Taylor, Car- 
lyle, Buskin, Chateaubriand, Ac., is true 
poetry, as well as our prose translations of 
the books of Ruth and Job, the prophetical 
writings, and other portions of Scripture. 
In its widest sense poetry designates what- 
ever embodies the products of the Imagina- 
tion and fancy, and appeals to these powers 
in others, as well as to the finer emotions, 
the sense of ideal beauty, and the like. In 
this sense we speak of the poetry of motion, 
and the painter, the sculptor, or the musi- 
cian inform their productions with poetry 
as well as the poet proper who invests 
thoughts in musical language. 

Poetty is not the proper antithesis to prose, but to 
science Poetry is opposed to science, and prose to 
metre. . . . The proper and immediate object of 
science is the acquirement or communication of truth, 
the proper immediate object of poetry is the com- 
munication of immediate pleasure. Coleridge. 

3 Metrical composition; verse; poems; as, 
heroic poetry; dramatic poetry; lyric or 
Pindaric poetry; a book of poetry 
PoetBhlp (pO'et-ship), n. The state of a poet; 
a poet. Cotoper. 

Poet>8UOker t (pd'et-suk-fir), n. A suckling 
poet; a young or immature poet. B.Joiuon. 
Poffle. See I'AFFLK. 

Po^ge (pog), n. The aimed bull-head {As- 
pmophttrus europceus). See Bull-head and 
Aspidophorus. 

Pogon (pd'gon), n. [Gr.pogon.'l Infto<. beard. 
Balfour. 

PogonlES ( p6-g6'ni-aB ), n. [ Gr. p6g6nias, 
bearded, from pogon, a beard. 1 A genus of 
acanthopterygious fishes of the family Sci- 
senidsB, called Drum-fish and Grunts from 
the extraordinary noise they make under the 
water See Drum-fish. 

Poll (pd), interj. Exclamation of contempt 
Pol (poi), n. Same as Poe. 

Poimancy (poiTian-si), n [See Poignant.] 
1. The power of stimulating the organs of 
taste; piquancy.— -2 Point; sharpness; keen- 
ness ; the power of irritation ; asperity ; as, 
the poignancy of wit or sarcasm -3. Pain- 
fulness to the feelings ; bitterness ; as, the 


poignancy of grief. 

Poignant 


at (poi'nant), a. [Fr. poignant, 
part, of poindre, from L pungere, pungo, 
to prick.] 1. Stimulating the organs of taste; 
piquant. ‘ No poignant sauce she knew. ’ 
Di^den.—2. Pointed; keen; bitter; irritat- 
ing; satirical. 

His wit, naturally shrewd and dry, liecamc more 
lively and poignant .^tr If' Siott. 

3. Severe; piercing; very painful or acute; 
as, poignant pain or grief. 

Poignantly (poi'nant-li), adv. In a poignant, 
stimulating, piercing, or irritating manner; 
with keenness or point. 

PolkilltiC (poi-ki-li'tik), a. [Gr poikilos, 
variegated.] In geol. a term applied to the 
new red sandstone, including both the up- 
per or trias and lower or Permian strata, 
from the varieties of colours which they ex- 
hibit. 

Poindana (poin-si-a'na), n. [After Poind, 
once governor of the Antilles.] A tropical 
genus of Leguminosse, the best known of 
which is the Barbadoes pride. It is among 
the most lieautlful of plants, and is culti- 
vated in the West Indies, to which it was 
Introduced from the East Indies, where it 
flowers and seeds all the year round. The 
leaves when bruised have a smell of savin, 
and are said to bring on abortion. They 
are well known to be purgative, and to have 
been used as a substitute for senna The 
genus is now usually combined with Csesal- 
plnia. 

Poind (poind), t>. t [A. Sax. pyndan, to shut 
up. See Pen and Pound (for cattle). ] 1. 1 To 
confine or inclose in a pound or pen.— 2. To 
distrain; to seize und sell a debtor’s goods 
under proper warrant. [Scotch.] 

Polng (pwaft), n, [Ft , the flat ] In her. the 
hand closed: in contradistinction to ap- 
vaumA. 

Point (point), n. [Fr, point, a stitch, a point 
in geometry, a particular spot or mark, a 
matter, condition, moment, (fee , pointe, 
something sharp or pointed, wit or pun- 
gency, (fee., the former directly from JL 
punetum, a small hole, puncture, from 
pungo, punetum, to puncture, the latter the 
fern. part, of Fr. poindre, to prick, from 
same Latin verb. Akin pounce, punch. ] 
1. The mark made by the end of a sharp 
piercing inatTument, such as a pin, a needle, 



or the like. Hence, (ai an indefinitely small 
space; a mere space clearly indicated. 

We sometimes speak of npucc, or do suppose a 
point in it at such a distance from any part of the uni- 
verse. Loc^e. 

(6) In aeom. that which has neither length, 
breadth, nor thickness, sometimes consid- 
ered as the termination of a line ; that by 
the motion of which a line is considered 
to be produced; that which has neither 
parts nor magnitude. Playfair, (c) A mark 
of punctuation ; a character used to mark 
the divisions of composition, or the pauses 
to he observed in reading or speaking, as 
the comma(,l, the semi-colon (;), the colon ( :), 
and the period or full atop (.). (d) A dot 
placed beJore a decimal fraction to show 
that it is a decimal, (c) In mvMc, same as 
Dot. (f) In navig a division of the card of 
the manner’s compass See Compass, {g) In 
astron a certain place marked In the hea- 
vens, or distinguished for its importance in 
astronomical calculations. The zenith and 
the nadir are called vertical points; the 
nodes are the points where the orbits of the 
planets intersect the plane of the ecliptic ; 
the places where the equator and the eclip- 
tic intersect are called equinoctial points; 
the points of the ecliptic at which the de- 
parture of the sun from the equator, north 
and south, is terminated are called solstitial 
points. (A) In persp. a certain pole or 
place with regard to the perspective plane ; 
as, (1) point of sight, the place of the 
eye whence the picture is viewed ; (2) ob- 
jective point, a point on a geometrical 
plane whose representation is required 
on the perspective plane; (3) vanishing 
point, that to which all parallel lines in 
the same plane tend in the representation ; 
formerly called accidental point (i) In 
her. one of the several parts denoting the 
local positions on the 
escutcheon of any figure 
or charges There arenine 
principal points, marked 
by letters in the shield re- 
presented ill the figure. 

'I’hey are denominated as 
follows:— A, dexter chief; 

B, middle chief; c, sinis- 
ter chief ; D, honour 
point ; B, centre or fesse Points of the Shield 
point; P, navel or nombril 
point; G, dexter base; H, middle base; and 
I, sinister base (J) Exact place; place ar- 
rived at in the course of proceedings; pitch; 
as, he resumed at the point where he left 
off ‘ The highest point of all my greatness ’ 
Shak — 2. That which pricks, pierces, or 
punctures; particularly, the sharp end of a 
thorn, pin, needle, knife, sword, and thelike; 
a tool or instrument which pricks or pierces; 

such as a steel Instrument 
used by engravers for trac- 
ing on plates, and the like. 
Hence, (a) anything taper- 
ing to a sharp, well-defined 
end, as a small cape or pro- 
montory. (b) A lace, string, 
or the like, with a tag, used 
for fastening articles of 
dress. Elaborate ties for this 
purpose, with tags (called 
Points in costume, aiguillets or aglets) of pre- 
cious metal, were much 
worn in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, especially for fastening the long hose 
to the jacket or doublet. 

Their points being broken — down fell their hose. 

Shak. 

(c) 111 her. a small part of the base of a shield 
variously marked off 
Point in point is when it 
somewhat resembles the 
pile. It is seldom used 
in English armouries. 
id) Lace worked by the 
needle ; as, point d'Alen- 
fon; point de Venise; 
sometimes also applied to 
lace worked by bobbins, 
and also to a much 
cheaper imitation fabric 
made by machinery, (c) A lively turn of 
thought or expression which strikes with 
force or agreeable surprise ; the sting of an 
epigram ; hence, force or expression gener- 
ally; as, his action gave point to his words, 
With periods, potn/s, and tropes he slurs his crimes. 

Dryden. 

8. That which arrests attention or marks 
the character, intention, or quality; a salient 
trait of character ; a peculiarity ; a charac- 





Point in point. 


teristic; as, the good or bad points of a man, 
a horse, a cow, <fec. — i. Single thing or sub- 
ject; matter; as, in point of fact; the treaty 
Is executed in every point— 5. Particular 
thing desired or required; aim; purpose; 
thing to be reached or accomplished. 

You gain your point, if your Industrious art 
Can make unusual words easy. Roscommon. 

6 A single position; a single assertion; a 
single part of a complicated question, or of 
a whole. ‘The rapt oration flowing free 
from point to point.' Tennyson. 

Strange point and new ! 

Doctrine which we would know whence learned. 

Milton. 

7. A particular moment of time; a critical 
moment ; as. he is at thepomf of death ; on the 
point of going— 8.t A signal given by the 
blast of a trumpet; hence, a note; a tune. 

Turning . . . vour tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet, and a point of war. Shak. 

9. pi. In rail, the switches or movable guid- 
ing rails at junctions or stations —10 pi. 
Naut. fiat pieces of braided cordage, ta- 
pering from the middle toward each end; 
used in reefing the courses and top- sails 
of square-rigged vessels. - - 11 A fielder in 
tlie game of cricket, who stands facing, 
and at a short distance from, the bats- 
man, and whose duty is to stop or catch 
the balls as they come from the bat —12. A 
mark to denote the degree of success or 
progress one has attained in certain trials 
of skill and games, as in rifle-shooting, bil- 
liards, cards, and the like, a single point 
counting one ; as, he is only one point a- 
head; he won although he gave him twenty- 
flve points to begin with —Acting point, m 
physics, the exact point at which any im- 
pulse is given.— Physical point, the smallest 
or least sensible object of sight.— of 
sujiport, in arch the collected areas on the 
plane of the piers, walls, columns, (fee. , upon 
which an edifice rests, or by which it is siip- 
ported.- Poinf of contrary fiexnre, a point 
at which a curve chaiige.s its curvature with 
respect to any given external point, being 
concave on one side and convex on the 
other.— In optics, (11 point of dispersion, 
that point from which the rays begin to 
diverge, commonly called the virtual focus. 
(2) Point qf incidence, that point upon 
the surface of a medium upon which a 
ray of light falls (3) Point of refiection, 
the point from which a ray is reflected. 
(A) Point of refraction, that point in the re- 
fracting surface where the refraction takes 
place. — points, in the Hebrew and 
certain other Eastern languages, are certain 
marks placed above or below the consonants, 
or attached to them, as in the Ethiopic, re- 
presenting the vocal sounds or vowels, which 
precede or follow the consonant sounds.— 
Point of horse, in mininn, the spot where a 
vein, as of ore, is divided by a mass of rock 
into one or more branches. — To stayid upon 
points, to be punctilious; to be nice or over- 
scrupulous ‘This fellow doth not stand 
upon points.* Shak.— In good point, \ in good 
case or condition. Chancer. [O Fr. en bon 
poind. See Embonpoint ] — To point,\ to 
the smallest particle; exactly. ‘A faithlesse 
Sarazin all arm’d to point.’ Spenser. 

Hast thou, spirit. 

Perform'd to point the tempest that I hade th'eef 
Shak 

Point (point), V. t. 1. To give a point to ; to 
sharpen ; to cut, forge, grind, or file to a 
point ; as, to point a dart or a pin ; also, to 
taper, as a rope. Hence — 2. Fig. to give 
point or expression to ; to add to the force 
or expression of. 

He left the name at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral or adorn a tale Johnson. 
Beauty with early bloom supplies 
Her daughter's cheek, and points her eyes. Gay. 

3. To direct toward an object or place ; to 
aim; as, to point a cannon or a rifle at an 
object; to point the finger of scorn at one.— 

4, To direct the eye or notice of. 

Whosoever should be guided through his battles 
by Minerva, and pointed to every scene of them, 
would see nothing but subjects of surprise. Pope. 

6. To Indicate the purpose or point of. 

If he means this ironically, it may be truer than he 
thinks. He points it, however, by no deviation from 
his straightforward manner of speech. Dickens. 

6. To mark with characters for the purpose 
of distinguishing the members of a sentence 
and designating the pauses ; as, to •ooint a 
written composition. — 7. To mark with 
vowel -points. —8 In masonry, to fill the 
joints of with mortar, and smooth them 


Fftte, fttr, fat, fall; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y, 8c. fey. 
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with the point of a trowel ; afl» to point a 
wall.— To poi'nf <mt, to show by the finger 
or by other means.— To point a sail, to mEIx 
points through the eyelet-holes of the reefs. 
—To pcrint a rope, to cause it to taper at 
the end, as by t^lng out a few of its yams, 
and with these working a mat over it, so 
that it may pass easily through a hole. —To 
point the yards qf a vessel, to brace them so 
that the wind shall strike them obliquely. 
Point (point), v.i 1. To direct the finger 
for designating an object and exciting at- 
tention to it, ‘ Point at the tatter'd coat 
and ragged shoe.’ Drydea. 

Now must the world point at poor Katharine. 

Skak. 

2. To direct the thoughts or mind; to furnish 
indications or evidence; as, this points to a 

S lot.~8. To indicate the presence of game 
y standing and turning the nose in its 
direction, as some dogs do See POINTER.— 

4. To show distinctly by any means. 

To point at what time the balance of power was 
most equally held between the lords and commons 
at Rome, would perhaps admit a controversy. 

S-w\ft. 

6. In surg. to come to a point or head: said 
of an abscess when it approaches the sur- 
face and is about to burst. 

Point t (point), V. t. To appoint. Spenser. 
FolntaJt (point'al), n 1. The pistil of a 
plant. — 2 A king -post. - 3 A pavement 
formed of materials of a lozenge shape, or of 
squares set diagonally Also written PomteZ 
Polnt-blaiik (point-blangko, a. [The phrase 
point-blanJc has its origin in the directness 
with which an arrow is aimed at the white 
mark or blank in the centre of a butt.] 1. In 
gun. having a horizontal direction; as, a 

f mnt-blank shot In shooting point-blank 
he ball is supposed to move directly to- 
wards the object without describing any 
curve.— 2.Direct; plain; explicit; express; as, 
a point-blank denial. — As an adverb, hori- 
zontally; directly. 

This boy will carry a letter twenty mile as easy as 
a cannon will shoot powt-btank twelve 

-Point-blank range, the distance to which 
a shot is reckoned to range straight without 
appreciable drooping from the force of 
flTTftVitV 

Point-blank (point'blangk),n. 1 The white 
or blank spot on a target at which an arrow, 
bullet, or other missile is discharged — 
2. The point at which the line of sight inter- 
sects the trajectory of a projectile. _ 
Polnt-d’appul(pwafi-dA-pwe),n [It] 
of support; basis; a fixed point at which 
troops form, and on which operations are 
based. 

Point-device, t Point-devise, j a. [From 
point, condition, and devise, to imagine. In 
old French occur such phrases as 'tin noble 
chMoau cl devise,’ as noble a castle as one 
could imagine ; so cl point devise would 
mean, in as fine a condition as could be im- 
agined Wedgwood.'^ Precise, nice, or fin- 
ical to excess. 

I abhor such phanatlcal phantasms, such insocl- 
able and potfU-dnnse companions Shak. 

Then your hose should he ungartered, your bonnet 
unbancied, your sleeve unbuttoned, your shoe un- 
tied, and everything about you dcmonstratiug a care- 
less desolation But you are no such man ; you are 
rather point-drvise in your accoutrements , as loving 
yourself, than seeming the lover of any other, tihak 

Pointed ( point 'ed), p. and a. 1. Sharp; 
having a sharp point; as, a pointed rock. 

2. Aimed at or expressly referring to some 
particular person; as, a pointed remark. 

3. Epigrammatical ; abounding in conceits 
or livdy turns. 

His moral pleases, not his pointed wit. Pope. 

—Pointed style, in arch a name applied to 
several styles usually 

ed arch, a lancet-shaped arch. See Gothic, 

Potatedly (point'ed-ll), adv. In a pointed 
mfimr^(o) with lively turns of thought or 
expresrion. 

He often wrote too Pointedly for his 

(h) With direct assertion; with direct refer- 
ence to a subject ; with explicitness ; 
declared pointedly he would accede to the 

or quaUty of being pointed ; sharpness 
*Hlgh, full of rock, mountain, and pointed- 
ness.’ B. J(mson.—2. Epigrammatical keen- 
ness or smartness. 

In this you excel him (Horace), that you 

of thought. . ^ 

Pointelt (polnt'el). n. 1. The pistil of a 


plant or something resembling it; the bal- 
ancer of an insect. 

These poises or pointels are, for the most p^. 
little balls set at the top of a slender stalk, which 
they can move every way at pleasure, Derham. 

2. A kind of pencil or style.— 3. Same as 
Pointal, 8. 

Poin.t6ll,t inf. of verb to i^nt. To prick 
with anything pointed. Chaucer. 

Pointer (point'dr), n. 1. One who or that 
which points; specifically, (a) the index- 
hand of a clock or watch, (b) A variety of 
dog nearly allied to the true hounds, re- 
markable for its habit of pointing at game. 



Pointer Dog, 

The original breed is Spanish, but that now 
commonly used in Britain is crossed with 
the foxhound, to which it bears consider- 
able resemblance in form and cfdonr (c) In 
astron. a name given to the two hinderniost 
stars of the northern constellation Drsa 
Major or Great Bear, from their guiding 
the eye of the observer to the pole-star in 
Ursa Minor.- 2 Nmti. one of the pieces of 
timber fixed fore-and-aft. and diagonally 
inside of a vessel’s run or (luarter, to con- 
nect the stern-frame with her after-body. 
(See Counter ) The jiointers are also called 
Snake-pieces - 8 A kind of graving-tool. 
Pointing (point'ing), n. 1 The art of mak- 
ing the divisions of a writing; punctuation. 

2. The marks or points made - 3 The rak- 
ing out of the mortar from between the 
joints of a stone or brick wall, and rejilac- 
ing the same with new mortar; also, the 
material with which the joints are refilled 

Pointing-stock (point'ing-stok), n An ob- 
ject of ridicule or scoin. *A wonder and a 
pointing-stock ’ Shak. , , , < 

mnt-lace (point'las). n. A fine kind of 
lace. Hee under POINT, «• , . 

Pointless (point'Ies), a 1. Having no point; 
blunt; obtuse; as, & pointless sword.— 2 Hav- 
ing no smartness or keenness; as, a pointless 
remark; a pointless joke. ^ , , 

Polntleted (point'let-ed), a In bot. having 
a small distinct point; apiculate 
Pointsman (points'man), n A man who 
has charge of the points or switidies on a 
railway. . ^ 

Poise (poiz), v.t pret. A pp. poised; ppr, pois- 
ing. [O. Fr. poiser, peiscr. Mod. Kr. peser, 
from L. jtenso, to weigh out, from pciuus, 
weighed, pp. of pendo, to weigh, caus of 
pendeo, to hang down.] 1. To balance in 
weight; to make of equal weight; as, to 
iwise the scales of a balance — 2. To hold or 
place ill equilibrium or equiponderance. 

Our nation with united interest blest. 

Not now content to poise, shall sway the rest. 

DfyCiffi, 

3. To load with weight for balancing. 

Where could they find another form so fit, 

To poise witli solid sense a sprightly wit? Dryden. 

4. To examine or ascertain, as by the bal- 
ance; to weigh. 

He cannot consider the strength, the weight, 
and discern the evidence of the clearest argumenta- 
tions, where they would conclude against his^leslres. 

6. To oppress ; to weigh down : a reading 
for peise in liidih. I IT., v. 8. 

Poise (poiz), v.i. To be balanced or sus- 
pended; hence, /a. to hang in suspenso; to 
depend. ‘Breathless racers whtise hopes 
poise upon the last few steps.' Keats 

And everywhere 

The slender, graceful spars f 
Poise aloft in the air. Lougfellcrw. 

Poise (poiz), n. [O.Fr. pots, peis (Mod. Fr. 
^ds), from peser, to weigh. See the verb.] 

1. Weight; gravity. ^ . 

* ' When I have suit, 

It shaU be fuU of poise and difficult . 

And fearful to be granted. 

2. A thing suspended or attached as a coun- 
terweight ; a counterpoise ; hence, regulat- 
ing power; that which balances. 

Men of an unbounded Imagination ** 

poise of judgment. 


8. The weight or mass of metal used in 
weighing with steelyards, to balance the 
substance weighed. — 4. A state in which 
things are balanced by equal weight or 
power; equipoise; balance; equilibrium. 

The particles forming the earth must convene from 
all quarters toward the middle, which would miuce 
the whole compound rest iu & poise. £efttlo>- 

Polsor (poiz'6r), n. One who or that which 

E olses or balances; specifically, in entom. a 
alancer (which see). 

Poison (poi'zn), u [Fr poisan, from L. po- 
tto, potionis, a drink, a draught, from poto, 
to drink. See Potion ] 1 Any agent cap- 
able of producing a morbid, noxious, dan- 
gerous, or deadly effect upon the ani- 
mal economy, when introduced either by 
cutaneous absorption, respiration, or the 
digestive canal. Poisons are divided, with 
respect to the kingdom to which they be- 
long, into animal, vegetalile and mineral; 
but those which proceed from animals are 
often called venoms, whilst those that are 
produced by disease have the name virus. 
With respect to their effects they have been 
divided into four classes, namely. Irritant, 
narcotic, narcotico-acrid, and septic or pu- 
trescent. The poisons that affect the body 
through a puncture or abrasion may be de- 
rived from the mineral, the vegetable, or 
the animal kingdom; but, with a few excei^ 
tions, those derived from the mineral and 
vegetable kingdoms would act as efficiently 
if introduced into the stomach os if Injected 
into the blood ; while animal poisons are 
inert when introduced into the stomach, 
acting only by direct introduction into the 
blood. The most active poisons, in small 
doses, frequently form most valuable medi- 
cines Tliere are certain poisons, however, 
wliich are lethal in the smallest quantity.— 

2. That which taints or destroys moral 
purity or health; as, the poison of evil ex- 
ample. 

Tins being the only remedy against the poison of 
sin, we must renew it as often as we repeat our sins. 

JJr, H Mo^t, 

PolBOn (poi'zn), v.t. 1. To infect ^th poi- 
son; to put poison in or on; to add poison 
to; as, to poison an arrow ‘The poison d 
chalice ' Shak. ‘ As well might poison poi- 
son.' Shak ‘ Quivers and bows and poison d 
darts.’ Roscommon. — 2. To attack, injure, 
or kill by poison 

He W.IS so discouraged that he pointed himself 
and died. = X. 13 

3. To taint; to mar; to impair; to vitiate; 
to corrupt; as, discontent poisons the hap- 
piness of life. 

Hast thou not 

With thy false arts poison'd his people’s 

To suffer the thoughts to be vitiated is to poison 
the fountains of morality. Johnson. 

Alas r they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth. 

Loiendj^e. 

FolBonable ( poi'zn-a-bl ), a. It Capable of 
poisoning; venomous. ‘ Poisonable heresies. 
Canon looker. — 2. Capable of being pol- 

PolBon-hulb (poi'zn-bulb), n. A pol^nous 
bulbous plant belonging to the genus Bruns- 
vlgia (JB. toxicaria). „ _ 

PolBon-elder (poi'zn-el-d6r), n. See POISON- 
SUMAC. .L 1 

Poisoner (poi'zn-fer), n. One who poisons 
or corrupts; that which poisons or corrupw. 
Poison-fang (poi'zn-fang), n. One of the 
superior maxillary teeth of certa^ species 
of serpents, as the viper and 
having a channel in it through which the 
poisonous fluid is conveyed into the 
when they bite. The fang ordinarily lies 
recumbent, but when the serpent bites, it 
is erected and the poison-gland is at the 
same time compressed and emptied of iW 
secretion, which is injected through the 
hollow fang into the wound. See cut under 

PolBonfUlt (poi'zn-fql), a. Replete with 
poison. Wande^orde * in 

POlBOn-gland (poi'zn-gland), n. A in 

animals and plants which secretes ami con- 
t«ins polBon, which on 
through or along an organ capable ol ta- 

Thepoi»n-oak 

nux-vomica, an ^ 

size ol the nat. order Loganlacese, the seeds 
of which, about the size of an orange, ^ 
known under the name of nux vomica, and 
yield strychnine —2. The Tanghinia ven- 
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en^fera, of the nat. order Apocynacew, the 
fruit of which is a drupe inclosing a kernel 
most venomously poisonous. It used to be 
employed in Mad^ascar as an ordeal-test 
of guilt or innocence, the result generally 
being the death of the suspected person. 
Potson-oak (poi'zn-dk), n. Same as Poison- 
ivy. 

PoiaonoiLS (poi'zn-us), a Having the qua- 
lities of poison; containing poison; venom- 
ous ; corrupting ; impairing soundness or 
pui'ity. ‘The poisonous damp of night.’ 
Shak ‘ Where each man walks with his 
head in a cloud of poisonous flies.’ Tenny- 
son. 

Polsonously (pol'zn-us-ll), adv. In a poi- 
sonous manner; with fatal or injurious 
effects. 

Poisonousness (poi‘zn-u8-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being poisonous. 

Poisonsome t ( poTzn-sum ), a. Poisonous. 
Holland. 

Poison -sumac. Polson-sumacli (poi'zn- 

su-mak), n. Rhus venenata, a poisonous 
North American shrub, sometimes called 
Poison-elder. 

Poison -tree (poi'zn-tre), n. A tree that 
poisons; a name given to a number of trees 
or plants of different genera, possessing poi- 
sonous properties, especially to Rhns venen- 
ata or swamp-sumac, Rhus toxicodendron 
or climbing -sumac, and Rhus puinila or 
dwarf-sumac of the United States 
Poisure + (poiz'ur), n Weight. ‘ The mere 
^ality and poisure of goodness.’ Reau. d: 

PoitreL Poitral (poi'trel, poi'tral), n [Fr. 
paitrail, from L. pectorale, from pectus, the 
breast.] Armour for the breast of a howe 
Poitrinal (poi'trin-al), n. Same as Poitrel. 
Poitrine (poi'tren), n [Fr , from L pectus, 
pectoris, the breast ] The breast-plate of a 
knight; also, the overlapping scales or sheets 
of metal which covered the breast of a war- 
horse. 

Poize (poiz). See Poise. 

Poke (p6k), n. [O I) poke, a sack or bag; Icel. 
poki, a sack, a bag ] 1 A pocket; a pouch; 
a bag; a sai^k. ‘And then he drew a dial 
from his 'poke ' Shak — A pig in a poke. 
See under Pio. — 2 An ancient fonn of 
sleeve, shaped like a bag 
Poke, Pokeweed (pdk, pok'wed), n The 
popular name of a plant, the Phytolacca 
decandra, otherwise called Pocan, Cocum, 
and Garget of North America. See Phyto- 
lacca. 

Poke (pok), V t pret. A pp. poked; ppr. pok- 
ing. [D and L.G poken, to poke ; pook, 
poke, a dagger; Sw. pak, a stick ; probably 
Celtic; comp Ir. poc, a blow; Gael puc, to 
push. According to Wedgwood it stands in 
the same relation to j)iek as stoke does to 
stick There is a softened form poach (which 
see) ] 1. To thrust against, especially to 
thrust something long or pointed against, 
as the hand or a stick, or the horns of an 
animal ; hence, to feel or search for, as in 
the dark or in a hole - 2. To put a poke 
on ; as, to poke un ox [United States ] 
See the noun ^.~To poke afire, to stir it — 
To poke fun, to joke; to make f\in.~To poke 
fun it to ridicule, to make a butt of one 
[Colloq. or familiar ] 

Oh fie! Mister Noakes,— for shame, Mister Noakes! 
To be poking your fun a( us plain-dcalimj folks 
R. H. harharn 

Poke (pok), v.i. 1. To grope; to search; to 
feel or push one’s way, as in the dark 

Hang Homer and Virgil ; tlietr meaning to seek 
A man must ha\e poked ’iwxo Latin and U.reek 

Prior 

2. To busy one’s self without a definite ob- 
ject: followed by about —S To confine or 
shut one’s self up without anything to do. 

When I’m not on my rrossm* I poking at home, 
or make a Job of mending my clothes Mayhriv. 

Poke (pdk), n. 1. A gentle thrust; a jog; a 
sudden push. ‘ Giving me a poke in the 
ribs.' Lovd LytUni — 2 A lazy person; a 
dawdler. [United States ]— 3. An apparatus 
to prevent unruly beasts from leaping fences, 
consisting of a yoke with a pole inserted 
pointing forward. [United States.] 
Poke-berry (pOk'be-ri), n. The fruit of 
Phytolacca, from which is extracted a rich 
purple juice, used in dyeing. In America 
It is a favourite food for tame mocking- 
birds. 

Poke -bonnet (pdkbon-net), n. A long, 
straight, projecting bonnet formerly worn 
by women ‘His mamma. . . with her old 
poke-honnet.' Thackeray. 
roke-loken (pOkOd-kn), n. An Indian word 


used in America to denote a marshy place 
or stagnant pool, extending into the land 
from a stream or lake. ‘ The wild-fowl are 
amazing fond of poke-lokens.' Haliburton. 
Poke-net (pok'net), n. See Pols-nbt. 
Poker (pdk’dr), n. 1. One who pokes.— 2. That 
which pokes; especially, (a) an iron or steel 
bar or rod used in poking or stirring the 
fire wheu coal is used for fuel ; (6)t a small 
stick or iron used for setting the plaits of 
ruffs ‘ M.y Tnf[ and poker.' Dekker. (c) An 
iron instrument used tor driving hoops on 
masts. It has a flat foot at the one end and 
a round knob at the other. 

Poker (pdk'ei), 71 . (Uomp. Dan. pokker, the 
devil; W pwca, a hobgoblin; E. Puck.] Any 
friglitful object, especially in the dark; a 
bugbear [Colloq. United States.] 

Poker (pdk'dr), 91. A favourite game at 
cards in the United States. 

Pokerlsll (pdk'^r-ish), a. Frightful; causing 
fear, especially to children; as, a pokerish 
place. [Colloq. United States.] 

Pokerish (pdk'^dr-ish), a. Stiff, like a poker 
[Colloq ] 

Poker-picture (pdk'6r-pik-tilr), 71. An imi- 
tation of a bistre-washed drawing, executed 
by siiigeiiig the surface of white wood with 
a heated poker. Fau'holt. 

Poke-sleeve (pok'slev), 91. A kind of wide 
sleeve See Tore, 2 
Pokeweed, 71. see Poke. 

Poking (pok'ing). a Drudging; servile 
‘Pred to some pokmg profession, or em- 
ployed in some olfice of drudgery.’ Gray. 
[Colloq ] 

Poking-Stick (pok'ing-stik), 91. An instru- 
mentformerly used in adjusting the plaits 
of ruffs. ‘ Pins and poking-sticks of steel. ' 
Shak 

Poky (pdk'i), a. Confined; cramped; musty 
‘ That corner is poky and narrow ’ Times 
7 i£wspaper 

Polacca (po-lak'a), n [It ] A name applied 
to melodies written in imitation of Polish 
dance tunes; a polonaise. 

Polacca (p6-lak'a), 71. [It polacca; Fr po- 
laque ] A vessel with three masts used in 
the Mediterranean The masts are usually 
of one piece, so that they have neither tops, 
caps, nor cross-trees Called also Polacre 
and Polaque. 

Polackt (pol'ak), ?i. A Pole; a Polander 
Shak 

Polacre (po-lak'6r), 71 See PoLACCA. 

Polan (pd'lan), n. A piece of armour for the 
knee, a knee-piece. 

Polander (poraiid-6j*), 71 A Pole, or native 
of Poland 

Polanlsla(pol-a-niz'i-a). n. [Gr. polys, many, 
and anisoH, unequal— its stamens are num- 
erous and unequal ] A genus of plants, nat 
order Cappuridaceae The species are her- 
baceous plants, natives of the warmer parts 



of Asia and America, with palmate leaves, 
and tenninal clusters of often showy flowers. 
P. viscosa or icosa7idra is a native of the 
East Indies, and is used in Cochin-China as 
a counter-irritant and as a vesicant. The 
root Is used In the United States, as well as 
that of another species (P. graveolens), as a 
vermifuge. 

Polaque (po-lttk'), n. See Polacca 

Polar (p6r 6r), a. [L. L. polaris, from L, polus, 
a pole. See Polk.] 1. Pertaining to a pole 
or the poles of a sphere : as, (a) pertaining 
to the points in which the axis of the earth 
is supposed to meet the sphere of the 


heavens ; (h) pertaining to either extremity 
of the axis round which the eai'th revolves. 
2. Proceeding or issuing from the regions 
near the poles of the earth. ‘ Two polar 
winds, blowing adverse. ' Milton. —8. Per- 
taining to a m^^netio pole or poles; pertain- 
ing to the points of a body at which its 
attractive or repulsive eneigy is concen- 
trated. —Poiar angrie, the angle at a pole 
formed by two meridians —Polar axis, 
that axis of an astronomical instrument, as 
an equatorial, which is parallel to the earth’s 
axis. —Polar hear. See under Beae. —Polar 
circles, two small circles of the earth parallel 
to the equator, the one north and the other 
south, distant 23“ 28' from either pole The 
north polar circle is called the arctic circle 
and the south polar circle the antarctic circle. 
The distance of each from its own pole is 
equal to the obliquity Of the ecliptic, and 
the spaces within the two circles are called 
the frigid zones. — Polar clock, an optical 
apparatus, whereby the hour of the day is 
found by means of the polarization of light. 
—Polar co-ordinates. See under ANALYTIC. 
—Polar dial, a dial whose plane is parallel 
to the earth’s a\\%. — Polar distance, the 
angular distance of any point on a sphere 
from one of its poles ; more especially, the 
angular distance of a heavenly body from 
the elevated pole of the heavens. It is 
measured by the intercepted arc of the 
circle passing through it, or by the corres- 
ponding angle at the centre of the sphere. 
According as the north or south pole is 
elevated wc have the north 2 >olar distance 
or the south polar distance —Polar forces, 
in physics, forces that are developed and 
act in pairs, with opposite tendencies, as in 
magnetism, electricity, Ac. — Polar lights, 
aurora borealis or australis — Polar pro- 
jection, the projection of pai't of the surface 
of a sphere on the jihine of one of tlie polar 
circles, the point of projection being at the 
centre of the sphere —Polar star, the pole- 
star. Tennyson 

Polarchy (pol'ar-ki), 91 . [Clr 2 ^olys, many, 
ami atrlie, government.] Government by 
a number of persons ; polyarchy, 

Polaxic (po-lai’'ik), a Tolar [Rare.] 
Polarily t (i>6rar-i-li), adv. In a polary 
manner. Sir T Broumc. 

Polarlmeter (p61-ar-im'et-6r). 71 f Polar, 
and Gr. 7netron, a measure ] Same as 
Polariscope 

Polarimetry (poj-ar-im'et-ri), n The art 
t»r process of nieasui ing or analysing the 
jiolarization of light 

Polaris (pO-la'ris), n. [L | In astro7i. the 
pole-star 

Polariscope (po-lar'i-skop), n An optical 
instrument, various kinds of which have 
been contrived, fur exhibiting the polariza- 
tion of light. The inqiortant jiortions of the 
instrument are the polarizing and analysing 
plates or prisms, and these are formed either 
of natural crystalline structures or of a series 
of reflecting surfaces artifleially joined to- 
gether 

PolaristiC (po-la-ris'tik), a. Pertaining to 
or exhibiting poles , arising from or depend- 
ent upon the possession of poles or polar 
characteristics ; having a polar arrange- 
ment or disposition Goodrich. 

Polarity (po-lar'i-tn, 71 That quality of a 
body in virtue of winch peculiar properties 
reside in certain points called poles; usually, 
as in electrified or magnetized hotlies, pro- 
perties of atiraetion or rtipulsion, or the 
power of taking a certain direction; as, the 
polarity of the magnet or magnetic needle, 
whose pole is not always that of the earth, 
hut a point somewhat easterly or westerly. 
A mineral is said to possess when it 

attracts one pole of a magnetic needle and 
repels the other 

Polarizable (p61'6r-iz-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being polarized. 

Polai^atlon (pdl'6r-iz-a"8hon), n 1. The act 
of polarizing or giving polarity to a body.— 
2. The state of being polarized or of having po- 
larity.— of light, a. change pro- 
duced upon light by the action of certain 
media, by which it exhibits the appearance 
of having polarity or poles poBsessing diffe- 
rent properties. I'he polarization of light 
may be effected in various ways, but chiefly 
in the following:— (1) By reflection at a pro- 
per angle from the surfaces of transparent 
media, as glass, water, &c. (2) By trane* 
mission through crystals possessing the pro- 
perty of double refraction. (8)By transmission 
through a sufficient number of transparent 
uncry stallized plates placed at proper angles. 
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(4) By traotmiiaion through a number of 
other bodies imperfectly crystallized, as 
agate, mother-of-pearl, Ac. The knowledge 
of this singular property of light has afforded 
an explanation of several very intricate phe- 
nomena in optics.— Pfane ^polarization, 
that particular plane in which a ray of polar- 
ized light Incident at the polarizing angle is 
most copiously reflected. When the polariza- 
tion is produced by reflection the plane of 
reflection is the plane of polarization. Ac- 
cording to Fresnel’s theory, which is that 
generally received, the vibrations of light 
polarized in any plane are perpendicular to 
that plane. The vibrations of a ray reflected 
at the polarizing angle are accordingly to be 
regarded as perpendicular to the plane of 
Incidence and reflection, and therefore as 
parallel to the reflecting surface. 

Polarize (pol'Cr-iz), V t pret. &pp. polarized; 
ppr polarizing. To develop polarity in : ap- 
plied to rays of light when acted upon by 
certain media and surfaces 
Polar^ed (poV 6r-izd), p and a. Having 
polarity ; affected by polarization ; as, polar- 
ized light; polarized radiant Yvetai.— Polar- 
ized ringn, coloured rings which are seen 
when polarized light is transmitted tlirough 
transparent media, especially through plates 
of a doubly refracting crystal. 

Polarizer (pol-6r-iz'6r). n. In optics, that 
part of a polariscope by which light is po- 
larized : distinguished from analyser (which 
see). 

Polary t (pol-a-ri), a. [See Polar. ] Tending 
to a pole ; having a direction to a pole. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Polder (pol'd^r), H [D.] In the Netherlands, 
a tract of land below the level of the sea or 
nearest river, wliich, being originally a mor- 
ass or lake, has been drained and brought 
under cultivation. 

Poldway (pdUl'wa), n Coarse sacking used 
for coal-bags. Ac. Weale. 

Pole (pol), n. [A. Sax. pdl, a pole, a stake ; 
collatoial form oi pale, Jv Cf and 1) paal, 
from L pains, a stake Sec PALE.] 1. A 
long, slender piece of wood ; a tall piece of 
timber: frequently used in composition; 
as, a carriage-poic, the beam of a vehicle 
which separates two horses ; a bean-poie, a 
stake on which beans are trained ; a hop- 
pole; a M&y -pole; Ac.— 2 A perch or rod, a 
measure of length containing 16^ feet or 6^ 
yards Sometimes the tenn is used as a super- 
ficial measure, a square pole denoting 5^ 
X yards, or 301 square yards.— 3. An instru- 
ment for measuring 

A peer of the realm and a counsellor of state are 
not to be measured by the common yard, but by the 
pole of specul grace Bacott. 

— Barber's pole, a long rod, used for a sign to 
many barbers’ or hair - dressers’ shops in 
Britain. It is usually painted red, with a 
white band running spirally round it, the 
colour, it is said, being imitative of blood, 
and the band a fillet used to tie the arm in 
bleeding— all indicative, it is assorted, of 
other times, when the calling of barber- 
surgeons supplied the place of the general 
practitioner in surgery, — t/'ncfer bare poles, 
said of a ship when her sails are all furled. 
Pole (pol), V t. pret. & pp. poled; ppr. poling. 
1. To furnish with poles for support ; as, to 
pole beans. —2. To bear or convey on poles. 
3 To impel by poles, as a boat; to push 
forward by the use of poles. 

Pole(p61), n. [Fr. pole, L. polos, the pole of the 
heavens, the heavens, from Gr. polos, the axis 
of the sphere, the flnnament frompeZd.to turn 
or move. ] 1. One of the two points in which 
the axis of the earth is supposed to meet the 
sphere of the heavens ; the fixed point about 
which the stars appear to revolve. These two 
extremities or fixed points are called the/)oZc« 
of the world, or the celestial poles. — 2. One of 
the extremities of the earths axis, or one of 
the points on the surface of our globe through 
which the axis passes The northern one is 
called the Norm Pole and the southern the 
South Pole. Each of these poles is 90° distant 
from every part of the equator —8 A point 
on the surface of any sphere equally distant 
from every part of the circumference of a 
great circle of the sphere ; or it is a point 90* 
distantfrom the plane of a great circle, and in 
a line passing perpendicularly through the 
centre, called the axis. Thus the zenith and 
nadir are the poles of the horizon. So the 
poles of the ecliptic are two points on the 
surface of the sphere whose distance from 
the poles of the world is equal to the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, or they are 90* distant from 
every part of the ecliptic. —4. The star which 


is nearest the pole of the earth ; the pole- 
star.— 6. The Armament; the sky. 

The God that made both sky. air, earth, and heaven. 
Which they beheld, the moon’s resplendent globe. 
And starry p»le. Mtlton. 

6. One of the points of a body at which 
its attractive or repulsive energy is concen- 
trated, as the free ends of a ma^et. one 
called the north, the other soum, which 
attract more strongly than any other part 
— Magnetic pole, (a) one of the points on the 
earth at which the dipping-needle is verti- 
cal, or the magnetic intensity greatest, 
(b) One of the two points in a magnetic 
needle nearly corresponding to the poles of 
the world, the one pointing to the north, 
the other to the south. — Austral pole, 
the pole of the magnetic needle which 
points to the north. See AUSTRAL. — Boreal 
pole, the pole of the magnetic needle which 
points to the south. See Boreal. —Poles of a 
voltaic pile or battery, the plates at the ex- 
tremities of a galvanic battery, or the wires 
which join them, the end which is chemically 
passive being called the positive pole, and 
that which is chemically active the negative 
pole. See Electrode — 7. In analytical 
geoni a point fixed upon as a point of refer- 
ence for the measurement of distances and 
directions. See Analytical. — Pole of a 
glass, In optics, the thickest part of a convex 
lens, or the thinnest part of a concave lens ; 
tlie centre of its surface Hutton —Poles of 
maximum cold, two points on the 8urfa(!e of 
the earth, in each hemisphere, of the least 
mean annual temperature, the two in the nor- 
thern hemisphere being situated, one 100° w 
Ion. and 80" N. lat , mean temperature 
Fahr , and the other 96“ E, Ion. and 80“ N 
lat., mean temperature 1* Fahr., and each 
surrounded by isothermal lines in returning 
curve lines. Brewster.— Pole of revolution. 
When a globe or sphere revolves about one 
of its diameters as an axis each extremity of 
such diameter is called a pole of revolution. 
In this case the dill’erent points of the surface 
of the sphere describe parallel circleshaving 
the poles of revolution for their poles 
Pole (pdl), n. A native of Poland 
Pole-axe (pol'aks). n L Apparently from 
pole, a long stick, and axe, but perhaps from 
poll, the head, and axe ] A kind of axe or 
hatchet ’Fhere are many varieties of the 
polc-axo: as, (a) a sort of hatchet with 
a handle about 16 
inches in length, 
and a point or claw 
bending down- 
w urd from the 
back of its head, 
used in actions at 
sea, to cut away 
the rigging of the 
enemy attempting 
to board, and to 
assist in mounting 
the enemy’s ship. 

Also called a 
Boarding-axe. (b) Boarding Pole-axes. 

A weapon, usually 

about 4 feet long, and sometimes combining 
a hatchet, pike, and toothed hammer, used 
as early as the Saxon times as the peculiar 
weapon of a leader of infantry, and so con- 
tinued to the sixteenth century, at which 
period they are frequently found combined 
with a firearm. Short- handled pole-axes 
were used by knights on horseback. See 
POLL-AXK. 

Polecat (polecat), n [Supposed to be for 
poult-cat, that is, chicken or poultry cat, or 
abbrev. from Polish-cat.] A name common 
to several species of digitigrade carnivora 
of the weasel family (Mustelidto). The com- 
mon polecat {Mustela putorius or Putorius 
faetidus) is found in most parts of Europe. 
Its body Is about 17 inches long, and the 
tall 6 inches. The colour is dark brown. 
It is a nocturnal animal, sleeping during 
the day and searching for its prey at night. 
It is especially destructive to poultry, rab- 
bits, and game, as pheasants, so that in 
Britain it is being rapidly exterminated by 
gamekeepers, farmers, and others. It has 
glands secreting a fetid liquor, somewhat 
like that of the American skunk, which it 
ejects when irritated or alarmed. Its hairs 
form the best artists’ brushes. Known also 
as the Fitchew or Fitchet, and Foumart or 
Foulmart. 

Pole - dipt t (pdl ' kllpt), a. Surrounded or 
hedged in with poles. ‘Thy pole-dipt vine- 
yard ' Shak. See Cup, 4. 

Poledavyt (pdl-da'vi), n. A sort of coarse 



canvas; hence, any coarse wares. Also 
written Polldavy. Cleaveland. 

Pole-evil (pdl-d'vU), n. Same as Poll-evil. 
Pole-lathe (pdllaTH), n. a lathe In which 
the work is supported between centres on 
posts rising from the bed, and is turned by 
a strap which passes two or three times 
round it, the lower end of the strap being 
connected to the treadle, and the otner end 
to a spring pole above. 

Polemarcn (pol'e-mArk), n. [Gr. pokmar- 
chos—polemos, war, and arche, rule.] A 
title of several oftieials in ancient Greek 
states, especially, at Athens, the third ar- 
chon, a civil magistrate who had under 
his care all strangers and sojouniers in the 
city, and all children of parents who had 
lost their lives in the service of their coun- 
try. 

Pole-inaBt (pdl'niast), 71. Naut. a mast com- 
posed of one single piece or tree, in con- 
tradistinction to one composed of several 
pieces. 

Polemic, Polemical (pfi-lem'ik. po-iem’ik- 
al), a. [Gr. polemikos, from polemos, war.] 
1 Pertaining to polemics ; controversial; 
disputative ; intended to maintain an opin- 
ion or system in opposition to others ; as, a 
polemic treatise, discourse, essay, or book ; 

divinity, ‘/‘ofemic discourses.' Bp. 
Fell —2. Given to controversy ; engaged in 
supporting an opinion or system by contro- 
versy; as, a writer. South. 

Polemic Qjo-lem'ik), n. 1 A disputant; one 
who carries on a controversy ; one who 
writes in support of an opinion or system 
in opposition to another. ‘Each staunch 
polemic stubboi’n as a rock. ’ Pope. ‘ The 
sarcasm and invective of the young po- 
lemic ’ Macaulay —2. A polemical contro- 
versy or argument. Prof.Qeddes. [Rare.] 
Polemicist (pb-lem'i-sist), n. One given to 
controversy; a polemic. [Rare.] 

Polemics (pd-lonVlks), n The art or prac- 
tice of disputation, controversy; controver- 
sial writings, particularly those on matters 
of divinity; that branch of theological learn- 
ing which pertains to the history or con- 
duct of ecclesiastical controversy. 
Polemist (pol'e-mist), n A controversial- 
ist; a polemic. Quart, Rev. [Rare.] 
Polemoniacese (pore-mon-l-a"se-e),n. pi. A 
uat. order of monopetalous exogens with a 
trifld stigma, three-celled fruit.and seeds at- 
tached to an axile placenta, the embryo lying 
in the midst of albumen. They consist for the 
most part of gay-flowered herbaceous plants, 
natives of temperate countries, and particu- 
larly abundant in the north-western parts 
of America. The genera Collomia, Phlox, 
Leptosiphon, Gilia, and Polemouium are 
cultivated for their beauty. 

Folemonlum (pol e-mo'ni-um), n [Gr. po- 
UmOtiion, an uncertain plant.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the nat. order Polemo- 
ninceffi. P. cceruleum (Greek valerian or 
Jai'.ob’s-ladder) is a blue-flowered British 
perennial, growing wild in some places in 
the north of England, and also cultivated 
in y:ardens on account of its beauty. 
PolemOBCOpe fpO-lem'b-skdp), n. [Gr. po- 
lemos, war, ana akopeO, to view.] A sort of 
stand or frame high enough to rise above a 
parapet or other similar object, having a 
plane mirror at top so fitted as to reflect 
any scene upon another mirror below, and 
thus enable a person to see a scene in which 
he is interested without exposing himself. 
Also an opera-glass fitted with a mirror at 
an angle of 46*, designed for seeing objects 
that do not lie directly before the eye. 
Polemy t (pol’e-mi), n. War; warfare; hence, 
contention; resistance. Sir E. Dering 
Pole -net (pol'net), A net attached to a 
pole for flying in rivers ; a shrimping-net ; 
a poke-net. 

Polenta (po-len'ta), n. [It. Sp. Pg. and Fr. 
polenta, from L polenta, peeled barley.] 

1. A kind of pudding made in Italy from 
semolina, Indian corn, or maize meal.— 2. A 
thick porridge of chestnut-meal boiled in 
milk, used as an article of diet in France. 

Pole-plate (pdl'plat), n. In carp, a sort of 
smaller wall-plate laid on the top of the 
wall, and on the ends of tlie tie-beams of a 
roof to receive the rafters. 

Pole-star (pM'st&r), » 1 a star of the 

second magnitude, the last in the ^1 of 
Ursa Minor. It is the nearest star to the 
north celestial pole, round which it d^ 
scribes a small circle ; it is of great use to 
navigators in the northern hemisphere.— 

2. That which serves as a guide or director; 
a lodestar. 
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Polewards (pdl'wdrdz), odv. Towardi either 
pole. 

The waters at the emiator, and near the eguator. 
would produce steam of greater elasticity, rarity, aod 
temperature, than that which occupies the rej^oos 
furtner polewards. Whttuell. 

PolewlA (per wig), n. The spotted goby 
(Gobnis mCnutus), a pretty little fish Whion 
inhabits the Brinsh shorea It is of a trans- 
parent golden-gray colour, with a multitude 
of tiny black dots upon the back, and gen- 
erally marked with some darkish blotches 
upon the sides, and a black spot on the dor- 
sal fin. 

Poley, Poley-mountaln (po'li, po'ii-moun- 
tin), n. A plant, the Teucrium Polium. 
See Poly. 

PoUanthes (pol-i-an'th§z), n. [Gr. a 
city, and anthos, a flower, i.e. city-flower, 
because it is much cultivated in cities. ] The 
name of a genus of plants belonging to the 
nat. order AraaryllidacesD. They are natives 
of Mexico,and in this country require the aid 



Polianthes vulgaris. 


of artificial heat, under shelter of frames 
and glasses, to bring them to flower in per- 
fection The P. tuberosa or tuberose is well 
known for its delicious fragrance. It emits 
its scent most strongly after sunset, and has 
been observed in a sultry evening, when 
the atmosphere was highly charged with 
electric fluid, to dart small sparks or scin- 
tillations of lucid flame, in great abundance, 
from such of its flowers as were fading 
Police (pd-les'), n. [Fr police, from L po~ 
litia, from Gr. politeia, government, admin- 
istration, from polis, a city.] 1. A judicial 
and executive system in a national juris- 
prudence which is specially concerned with 
the quiet and good order of society; the 
means instituted by a government or com- 
munity to maintain public order, liberty, 
property, and individual security. In its 
most popular acceptiitiou the police signi- 
fies the administration of the municipal 
laws and regulations of a city or incorpor- 
ated town or borough The primary object 
of the police system is the prevention of 
crime and the pursuit of offenders; but it is 
also subservient to other purposes, such as 
the suppression of mendicancy, the preser- 
vation of order, the removal of obstructions 
and nuisances, and the enforcing of those 
local and general laws which relate to the 
public health, order, safety, and comfort.—- 
2. An organized civil force for maintaining 
order, preventing and detecting crime, and 
enforcing the laws; the body of men by 
which the municipal laws and regulations 
of a city, incorporated town or borough, 
or rural district, are enforced. A police 
force may be either open or secret By 
an open police is meant officers dressed 
in their accustomed uniform, and known to 
everybody; while by a secret police is meant 
officers whom it may be difficult or impos- 
sible to distinguish from certain classes of 
citizens, whose dress and manners they may 
think It expedient to assume, in order that 
they may the more easily detect crimes, or 
prevent the commission of such as require 
any previous combination or arrangement. 
See DETECTIVE, Constable —Military po- 
lice, (a) an organized body employed within 
an army to maintain civil order, as distinct 
from military discipline. (&} A civil police 
having a military organization. Such are 
the French gendarmerie, the sbirri of Italy, 
and the Irish constabulary.— Police burgh. 
See BvRQU.—Pbliee commissioner, in Scot- 
land, one of a body elected by the ratepay- 
ers to manage police affairs In burghs.— 
Police constable, police officer. A memoer of 
a police force; a policeman.— Police court, 


a court for the trial of offenders brought 
up on charges preferred by the police.— 
Police inspector, a superintendent of police. 
—Police magistrate, a |udge who presides 
at a police court.— Police q/^, police sta- 
tion, the headquarters of the police, or of 
a section of them ; the house to which of- 
fenders are taken in the first instance.— 
Police rate, a tax levied for the purposes of 
the police Police sergeant, a superior po- 
lice officer 

Policed (p6-16st'), a. Regulated by laws; 
furnished with a regular system of laws and 
administration. 

From the wpds she came 

To policed cities and protected plains. Thomson. 

Policeman (po-les'man), n One of the or- 
dinary police, whose duty it is to perambu- 
late on a certain beat for a fixed period, for 
the protection of property, and to see that 
the peace is kept. 

Policial (po-li'snal), a. Of or pertaining to 
the police. Poe. [Rare.] 

PoUcied (po'li-sid), a. Regulated by laws ; 
having a system of laws and administration. 
Bacon; Yourip; Burke. 

Policy (po'li- 81 ), n. [L politia, Gr. politeia, 
polity. See Police] l.f Polity. —2. The 
art or manner of governing a nation ; that 
system of measures which the government 
of a country adopts and pursues as the best 
adapted to the interests of the nation, with 
respect either to its relations with foreign 
powers or to internal arrangement; the 
line of conduct which the rulers of a nation 
adopt on particular questions, especially 
with regard to foreign countries; as, domes- 
tic policy, or the system of internal regula- 
tions in a nation ; foreign policy, or the 
measures which respect foreign nations; 
commercial policy, or the measures whicli 
respect commerce. 

He ha.s the ear of the House, not the heart of the 
country An oracle on subjects of mere business, m 
the great questions of policy he is comparatively a 
failure. Lord Lytton 

3 The principles on which any measure or 
course of action is based, having regard to 
both the ends aimed at and the means used 
to arrive at them. 

The policy of all laws has made some forms neces- 
sary m the wordings of last wills and testaments. 

Blackstone 

4 Prudence or wisdom of governments or 
individuals in the management of their 
affairs public or private. 

Kings will be tyrants Irom policy subiectsare 
rebels from principle. burke. 

The wisdom of this world is sometimes taken in 
Scripture for p>oliry, and consists in a certain dexter- 
ity of managing business for a man's secular advan- 
tage South. 

6 Dexterity of managomont. 

The very policy of a hostess, finding his purse so 
far above his clothes, did detect him. Fuller 

6 t Motive; inducement; object. 

What policy have you to bestow a benefit where it 
IS counted an injury Sir P. Sidney. 

7 In Scotland, the pleasure-grounds around 
a nobleman’s or gentleman’s country resid- 
ence. In this use Its primary sense is the 
place or tract within which one has author- 
ity to administer affairs —Policy, Polity. 
Policy is the course of conduct pursued, or 
the management of an affair, in certain cir- 
cumstances; polity, the general principles 
on which such course of conduct is based. 

Policy (po'li-si), n [Fr police, Pr polissia; 
It. polizza, L L polegium, poleticum, a 
register, from polyptychum, Gr polyptychon, 
an account-book —poit/s, many, and ptycM, 
a fold, from ptysso, to fold.] 1. A writ- 
ten contract by which a corporation or 
other persons engage to pay a certain 
sum on certain contingencies, as in the 
case of fire or shipwreck, in the event 
of death, <fec., on the condition of receiving 
a fixed sum or percentage on the amount of 
the risk, or certain periodical payments. See 
Insurance. — 2. A ticket or warrant for 
money in the public iunAs.— Open policy, a 
policy in which the amount of the interest 
insured is left to be ascertained in case of 
loss.— Valued policy, one in which a value 
has been set on the goods insured, to save 
the necessity of provhig it in case of loss — 
Wageririg poliey, or xjoager policy, apretended 
insurance founded on an ideal risk, where 
the insured has no interest in the thing in- 
sured, and can therefore sustain no loss by 
the happening of any of the misfortunes in- 
sured against. Such insurances are usually 
expressed by the words, 'interest or no in- 
terest. ’ 14 otwithstanding the general prin- 


ciple that insurance is a contract of indem- 
nity, such policies came in England to be 
held as legal contracts at common law; and 
the gambling thus legalized became so prev- 
alent and injurious, that wager policies, as 
above define^ were prohibited by the stat- 
ute 19 Geo. III. c. 87. 

Policyt (poli-si), v. t. To reduce to order ; 
to regulate by laws. ‘ For policying of cities 
and commonalties with new ordinanciesand 
constitutions.' Bacon. 

Policy-holder (po'li-si-hbld'Sr), n. One who 
holds a policy or contract of insurance. 
PoUgar (poTi-gar\ n. In India, the head of 
a village or district ; also, a semi-independ- 
ent chief. 

Poling (pol'ing), n. 1. Act of using poles 
for any purpose.— 2. In hort. the operation 
of dispersing worm -casts with poles. — 8. 
Poles collectively; the boards lining the 
inside of a tunnel during its construction, 
to prevent the falling of the earth or other 
loose material. 

PoUorcetlcs (po'U-or-sef'iks}, n. [Gr. poli- 
orkitikos, fit for besieging, from poliorked, 
to besiege a city— polis, a city, and herkos, 
a hedge.] The art or science of besieging 
towns. [Rare. ] 

This art (however simple and Rross at first) opened 
at length into wide .subordinate arts, into strategics, 
into tactics, into castraiuetatlon, into poltorcetics, in- 
to all the processes through which the first rude 
efforts of martial cunning finally connect themselves 
with the exquisite re.sources, mathematic and philo- 
sophic, of a complete science. /V Qutncey. 

Polish (polish), a. Pertaining to Poland or 
to its inhabitants. 

Polish (po'lish), n. The language of the 
Poles. 

Polish (po'lish), V t [Fr. polir, polissant, 
from L. 2 )olio, to smooth, furbish.] 1. To 
make smooth and glossy, usually by friction; 
as, to polish glass, marble, metals, and the 
like. 

Pygmalion, with fatal art, 

Polish'd the form that stung his heart Granville. 

2 To refine; to wear off rudeness, nisticity, 
and coarseness; to make elegant and polite; 
as, to polish life or manners. 

The tireeks were polished by the Asiatics and 
rgyptians /V. 6. 5, Smith, 

- To polish off, to finish off quickly, as a 
dinner, an adversary, &c. [Slang.] 

1 fell them 111 against the wall and told some Sikhs, 
who were handy, lo polish them off 

W. H. Russell. 

Polish (po'lisli), v.i To become smooth; to 
receive a gloss, to take a smooth and glossy 
.surface; to become refined. ‘A kind of 
steel which would polish almost as white 
and bright as silver.^ Bacon. 

Polish (po'lish), 71 1. A substance used to 

impart a gloss. See French- POLISH.— 2. A 
smooth glossy surface produced by friction; 
artificial gloss. 

Another pnsm of clearer glass and better polish 
seemed free from veins. Aewton. 

3 Refinement; elegance of manners. 

What are these wondrous civilizing arts, 

This Roman polish, and this siriootli behaviour? 

Addison 

FcUshahle (po'lish-a-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing polished. 

Polished (po'lisht), p. and a 1 Made 
smooth and glossy; smooth and glossy in sur- 
face, as, polished plate.— 2. Refined in man- 
ner; flnisned; elegant. ‘The frivolous work 
of polished idleness.’ Sir J. Mackintosh. 
PoliBhedness ( po'lish t-nes), n. l. State of 
being polished or glossed. 

Ab carbuncles did their pure bodies shine, 

And all their polish' dnes\ was sapphirlne. Donne. 

2 The state of being refined and elegant 
‘ A general polishedness of manners and in- 
ward character.’ Coventry. 

Polisher (po'lish-6r), n. One who or that 
which polishes; that which is used in pollih- 
ing. ‘The skill of the polisher fetches out 
the colours.’ Addison. 

PoUshing'hlOCk (po'lish-ing-blok), n. 1. A 
block between the jaws of a vice on which 
an object is laid to polish it —2. A block 
shod with polishing materials and moved 
over the face of the object to be polished. 
Polishlng-bruBh (po'lish-lng-brush), n. A 
hand brush for polishing stoves, grates, Ac. 
P niinTilfig -.h fl-Tnm er (po'lish-ing-nam-m6r), 
n. A hammer for fine-dressing the surfaces 
of plates. 

Polisliing-lroxi ( polish -lng-l-6m), n. A 
bookbinder’s implement for finishing the 
covers of books. 

PolisbilU'paste (polish-lng-pftst), n. 1. A 
kind of blacking for harness and leather.— 
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2. A compound of oil, bees’-wax, and spirit 
varnish for imparting a gloss to furniture. 
PoUsWng-powder, Polish-powder (p<y- 
lish-ing-pou-d6r, polish-pou-ddr), n. 1. A 
preparation of plumbago for polishuig iron 
articles.— 2. Plate-powder (which see). 

PoUshlng-slate (po'lish-ing-slat), n. 1. A 
gray or yellow slate, composed of microsco- 
pic infusoria, found in the coal-mea8Ui*es of 
Bohemia and in Auvergne, and used for 
polishing glass, marble, and metals.— 2. A 
kind of whetstone. 

PollBhixlB - snake (polish-ing-snak), n. A 
tool used by lithographers. 

FoUshing-tln (po'lish-ing-tin), n. A book- 
binder’s tool. 

Polishment (po'lish-ment), n. The act of 
polishing, or state of being polished; refine- 
ment. ‘The voluhment of art/ Waterhouse. 

Polite (p6-llr), a [L. politus, from polio, to 
polish, file, make smooth. ] 1 t Lit. polished; 
smooth; glossy. ‘ Rays, falling on the polite 
surface of any pellucid medium.' Newton. 
2. Polished or elegant in manners ; refined 
in behavioui'; well-bred; courteous; com- 
plaisant; obliging ‘A pure and polite old 
Grecian. ' Blackwall. 


He marries, bows at court, and grows polite. Pope 
Wh-at but custom could make those salutations 
polite in Muscovy which are ridiculous m France and 
England ? kyatts. 

—Civil, Polite, Courteous. Civil properly 
describes one who fulfils the duties of a 
ciuis or citizen ; hence, observant of the 
slight, external courtesies of intercourse be- 
tween man and man Polite applies to one 
who exhibits a polished civility; one who is 
of higlicr trtiining in that ease and graceful- 
ness of manners which first sprang up in 
cities Courteous is applied to that modifi- 
cation of politeness which belongs to courts; 
a courteous man is one wlio is gracefully 
respectful in his address and manner ; one 
who exhibits a union of dignified complais- 
ance and kindness. ~Syn. Polished, refined, 
well-bred, courteous, obliging, complaisant, 
urbane, civil, courtly, elegant, genteel. 

PoUtet (p6-lit'), r t To make polite ‘ Those 
exercises which pciitc men's spirits, 
and which abate the uneasiness of life.’ 
Ray. 

Politely (po-lit'li), adv In a polite manner; 
with elegance of manners; courteously 

Politeness (p6-llt'nes), u, l 'riie state or 
quality of being polite ; polish or elegance 
of manners; good lireeding; ease and grace- 
fulness of address, courteousness; complais- 
ance; obliging attentions. 

As in smooth oil tlif razor hcbt is whet, 

So wit IS by politeneis keenest set }'ouits‘. 

2. Refinement; rare finish; elegance. ‘Re- 
nowned for the politeness of the character 
and editions of what he has published.’ 
Evelyn. 

A memory admitting some things, and rejecting 
others, an intellectual digestion tliat concocted the 
pulp of learning, but refused the husks, had the ap- 
pearance of an instinctive elegance, of a particular 
provision made by nature for literary politeness 

Johnson. 

Syn. Good-breeding, refinement, uriiaiiity, 
courteousness, complaisance, courtesy, civil- 
ity, gentility, courtliness. 

POliteBBe (po-li-tes'), n iPr.] Politeness: 
an affected word, or used to intimate over- 
acted politene8.s 

Politic (po'li-tik), a. [L. politicus, Gr. poli- 
tikos, from polis, a city.] l.t Relating to 
politics or the science of government ; poli- 
tical. ‘I will read authors.’ Shak. 


Syn. Wise, prudent, aagaoiouB, dlacreet, 
provident, wary, artful, cunning. 

Polltlct (poli-tik), n. A politician. 

It did in particular exasperate Tacitus, and other 
politicks of his temper, to see so many natural Ro- 
mans renounce thoir name and coun^ for mainten- 
ance of Jewish religion. Th. Jackson. 

Political (po-litfik-al), a. 1. Having a fixed 
or regular system or administration of gov- 
ernment; exhibiting a settled system of ad- 
ministration. ‘Where there is a political 
government ’ Evelyn.— 2. Pertaining to pub- 
lic policy or polity, or to politics ; relating 
to civil government and its administration; 
concerned in state affairs or national mea- 
sures. 

More true political wisdom iiiav be learned from 
this single book of proverbs than friuu a thousand 
Machiavcls. Dr J. Roi;ers. 

3. Pertaining to a nation or state, or to na- 
tions or states, as distinguished from civil 
or municipal; as in the phrase, political 
and civil rights, the fonner comprehending 
rights that belong to a nation, or to a citizen 
as an individual of a nation ; and the latter 
comprehending the local rights of a citizen. 

Speaking of the political state of Europe, we are 
accustomed to say of Sweden, she lost her liberty by 
the revolution. Pale^. 

4. t Politic; sagacious; prudent; artful; skil- 
ful. 

As the doctor had heard nothing since, It was na- 
tural, and very political, too, in him to have a ride to 
Shandy Hall, as he did, merely to see how matters 
went on. Sterne. 

5. Treating of politics or government. 

The malice of political writers, who will not suffer 
the best and brightest of characters to take a single 
right step for the honour or interest of the nation. 

Jnninr. 

- Political economy, the science of the laws 
which regulate the production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of the products, ne- 
cessary, useful, or agreeable to man, which 
it reijuires some portion of voluntary labour 
to produce, procure, or preserve; but much 
discussion has arisen among different writers 
as to the extent, the object, and the vari- 
ous subjects to be comprehended under the 
science It is, in general, said of political 
economy, that its object is to ascertain the 
circumstances most favourable for the pro- 
duction of wealth, and the laws which de- 
termine its distribution among the dirterent 
ranks and orders into which society is di- 
vided; and this definition seems quite unex- 
ceptionable. provided it be clearly under- 
stood that by wealth in this science is meant 
only those articles or products which re- 
quire some portion of human industry for 
their production, acquisition, or jireserva- 
tioii, and which, consequently, possess ex- 
changeaiile value The principal topics dis- 
cussed by political economists are:--(l)The 
definition of wealth; (2) of productive and 
unproductive labour; (3) on the nature and 
measures of value; (4) on the rent of land; 
(5) the wages of labour; (6) the profits of 
capital; (7) the results of machinery; (8) the 
circulating medium or currency; (9) the na- 
ture and conditions of commerce or ex- 
change of commodities.— Poiitica? geogra- 
2jhy . See under Geography. 

Pollticalism (p5-lit'ik-al-izm), n. Political 
zeal or partisanship. 

Politically (po-lit'ik-al-li), adv 1 In a po- 
litical manner; with relation to the govern- 
ment of a nation or state; with relation to 
politics. — 2 In a politic manner; artfully; 
with, address; politicly. 


No civil or politic cmistitiitinni. have been more 
celebrated than his by the best authors 

Sir IV Temple. 

2. Consisting of citizens; constituting the 
state ; as, the body politic — 8 . Prudent and 
sagacious in devising and pursuing measures 
adapted to promote the public welfare: ap- 
plied to persons ; as, a politic prince. — 
4. Well devised and adapted to the public 
prosperity: applied to things. 

This land wa.s famously enriched 
With politic grave counsel. Shak. 

6. Ingenious in devising and pursuing any 
scheme of personal or national ag^andize- 
ment, without regard to the moralitv of the 
measure ; cunning ; artful ; sagacious in 
adapting means to the end, whether good 
or evil. 

I have flattered a lady, I have been with my 
friend, smooth with mine enemy. Shak. 

6. Well devised; adapted to its end, right or 
wrong. 

The government, with politic liberality, settled 
pensions on the wives and children of those who had 
perished in the siege. Prescott. 


The Turks poltticalljnninf'led certain Janizaries, 
harquebusicrs, with their horsemen. Knollei. 

Politlcaster (pO-lit'ik-as-t^r), n. A petty 
politician; a pretender to politics. Milton. 

There are quacks of all sorts ; as bullies, pedants, 
hypocrites, empiricks, law-jobbers, and politicas- 
ters. Sir R L'Eitran^e. 

PolltlCiailt(po-ll-ti'8han),a. Cunning; using 
artifice. ‘ Your ill-meaning politician lords. ' 
MUton. 

Politioian (po-ll-ti'shan), n. 1. One versed 
in the science of government and the art of 
governing; one willed in politics.— 2. One 
who occupies himself with politics; one who 
devotes himself to the interests of his poli- 
tical party; one keenly interested in poli- 
tics. 

Coffee, which makes the polittcum wise. 

And see through all things with his half-shiR ^es. 

8. A man of artifice or deep contrivance. 
[Rare.] 

The politician, whose very essence lies in this, 
that he Is a person ready to do anything that he ap- 
prehends for his advantage. South. 


Politicly (^li-tik-li), adv. In a iiolitic man* 
ner; artfully; cunningly. 

The duchess has been most politicly employed in 
sharpening those arms with which she subdued you. 

PoU. 

Politics (po'li-tlks), n. [Fr. politique. Or. 
politikii. See Police, Policy.] 1. The science 
of government; that part of ethics which re- 
lates to the regulation and government of a 
nation or state for the preservation of its 
safety, peace, and prosperity; comprehend- 
ing the defence of Its imlependenoe and 
rights againsk foreign control or conquest, 
the augmentation of its strength and re- 
sources, and the protection of its citizens 
in their rights, with the preservation and 
improvement of their morals. Politics, in 
its widest extent, is both the science and 
the art of government, or the science whose 
subject is the regulation of man in all his 
relations as the member of a state, and the 
application of this science. In other words, 
it is the theory and practice of obtaining 
the ends of civil societv as perfectly as pos- 
sible. The subjects which political science 
comprises have been arranged under the fol- 
lowing heads:— (1) Natural law; (2) abstract 
politics, that is, the object or end of a state, 
and the relations between it and individual 
citizens; (3) political economy; (4) the science 
of police, or municipal regulation; (6) prac- 
tical politics, or the conduct of the imme- 
diate public affairs of a state; (G) history of 
politics; (7) history of the political systems 
of foreign states ; (8) statistics ; (9) positive 
law relating to state affairs, commonly 
called constitutional law; (10) practical law 
of nations; (11) diplomacy; (121 the techni- 
cal science of politics, an acquaintance with 
the forms and style of public business In 
different countries In common parlance 
we understand by the politics of a country 
the course of its government, more particu- 
larly as respects its relations with foreign 
nations —2 In a looser sense, political 
affairs, or the conduct and contests of poli- 
tical parties. In this sense often called 
Party Politics. 

When we say that two men are talking politics, we 
often mean tliat they are wrangling about some mere 
party iiuestion F, H'. Robertson. 


PoUtlzet tpol'i-tiz), v.t. To play the politi- 
cian ‘ Stand hankering and politizing/ 
Milton. 

Pollturet (pol'i-tur), n [See POLISH.] Po- 
lish ; the gloss given liy polishing. ‘The 
most exquisite jHiliture/ Evelyn. 

Polity (pol'i-ti), n [Gr poiiteia See Po- 
IJOE, Policy ] l The form or constitution 
of civil government of a nation or state; the 
framework or system according to which 
tlie several branches of government are 
established, and the powers and duties of 
each designated and defined. 

Every branch of our civil polity supports and U 
supported, regulates and is regulated by the rc.st. 

Plackstone. 

2 The constitution or fundamental princi- 
ples of goverument of any body of citizens; 
the recognized principles on which any in- 
stitution is based. 


He looked with indifference on rites, names, and 
forms of ecclesiastical polity Macaulay. 

3.t Policy; art; management. 

It holds for good polity ever to have that outwardly 
in vile estimation, tnat inwardly is most dear to us. 

B. Jouson. 

—Policy, Polity See under Policy. 

Polive,"! n. A pulley Chaucer. 

Polk (pOlk), v.i. To dance a polka. 

Gwendolen says she will not waltz or polk. 

Georji^e Eliot. 

Polka (poTkal, n. 1. A species of dance of 
Bohemian origin, but now universally popu- 
lar, the music to which is in time, with 
the third quaver accented. There are three 
steps in each bar, the fourth beat being 
always a rest.— 2 An air appropriate to the 
dance. ^ 

Polka-Jacket (l>dl'ka-jak-et), n. A knitted 
Jacket worn by women. 

Poll (pdl), n. [0. D. pol, hoi, a ball, a bulb, the 
head; L.G poUe, the head, the top of a tree; 
O.H.G. polla, a ball, a bowl, hirnipolla, the 
skull (htmi=Sc. harns), L.G. bolle, a bulb, 
a ball. Allied to hall, bowl: pollard is a 
derivative.] 1. The head of a person, espe- 
cially the upper or back part of the beau; 
also applied to the head of an animw, 
as in poM-evil ‘ All flaxen was his poU. 
Shak.— 2. A catalogue or register of heads, 
that is, of persons. — 3 'I'he entry of the 
names of electtirs, individually, who vote 
at elections for members of parliamsnt, or 
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eivic rulers; the voting or registering of 
votes for candidates in elections; as. the 
close of the poll; to go to the A fish 

oiJled a chub or cheven. Called also Pol- 
lard.— 5. The blunt end of a hammer, or the 
butt of an axe. 

Poll (p61), v.t. [From the noun.] 1. To re- 
move the top or head of; hence, to cut off 
the tops of; to lop; to clip; to shear; to cut 
closely; to mow; as, to poU tares, hair, wool, 
grass, and the like. 

May thy woods oft polTd, yet ever wear 
A green, and, when she list, a golden hair. Donne. 

Neither shall they shave their heads, nor suffer 
their locks to grow long; they shall only poll their 
heads. Ezek. xliv. 20. 

2. To enumerate one by one; to enroll per- 
sons in a list or register.— 3. t To impose a 
tax on ; to tax ; hence, to make extortions 
on; to plunder. 

He (Richard II.) subverted the lawes, polled the 
people, and ministered Justice to no man but to such 
as pleased him. Hall. 

4. To pay, as a personal tax. ‘The man 
that poUdd but twelve pence for his head.' 
Dryden.—h. To register or give (a vote); to 
bring to the poll; to receive or elicit, as a 
number of votes or voters; as, he polled 
fifty above his opponent. ‘And woW for 
points of faith his trusty vote ’ Tickell.— 
6. In toto, to shave or cut even without in- 
denting, as a deed executed by one person 

A deed made by one party only is not indented, 
but polled or shaved quite even Blackstone. 

See Deed PoU under Deed. 

Poll (pdl), v.i. To vote at a poll; to record 
a vote, as an elector; as, many electors did 
not poll. 

Poll (pol), n. [Gr. polloi, the many, the 
rabble.] At Cambridge University, one who 
receives no honours, but merely takes a de- 
gree. 

Poll (pol), n. [A contr. of Polly, for Mary.] 
A familiar name often applied to a parrot 
Pollack (pol'ak), 11 . (D. and Q. pollack.] 
A ilsh akin to the cod, genus Merlangus 



Pollack (Merlangus polluLhius). 


(M. pollachius), family Oadid®, in Scotland 
Cfdled Lythe. It is an inhabitant of all the 
seas round our shores. It bites keenly at 
either bait or fly, and affords good eating. 

Pollage t (pdl'aj), n. A poll-tax ; hence, ex- 
tortion; robbery. ‘His grievous bondage 
and pollage. ’ Foxe. 

Pollam (poram), n. A flef ; a district held 
by a poligar. [Hindustan.] 

Pollan ( poTan ), n. The ‘ fresh-water her- 
ring' {Corregonus Pollan), a species of tele- 
ostean fishes belonging to the Salnionidtc, 
but frequently referreu to other divisions 
of the order Teleostei. It is an Irish spe- 
cies, and is found in Lou^ Erne, Lough 
Neagh, and Lough Derg. The Scotch spe- 
cies from Loch Lomond is the Powa/n; that 
of Lochraaben, the Vendace (which see). 

Pollard (poTUrd), n. [From poll, the head. 
See Poll.] 1 . A tree with the head cut off 
at some height from the ground, for the 
purpose of inducing it to throw out branches 
all round the section where amputation has 
taken place. —2. t A clipped coin; also, a coun- 
terfeit coin of the reign of Edward 1., worth 
about a halfpenny, coined abroad and smug- 
gled into England. It is said to have received 
wie name from an Individual called Pollard, 
who first manufactured these coins. —3. The 
chub fish.— 4. A stag that has cast his horns; 
also, a hornless ox.— 5. A coarse product of 
wheat, but finer than bran. 

PoUard (pol'krd), v.t. To make a pollard 
of; to convert into a pollard by cutting off 
the head * Elm and oak, frequently pol- 
larded and cut.’ Evelyn. 

Poll-axe (pfiPaks), n. A pole-axe; an axe 
with a hammer or stud for felling oxen. 

Poll-book (pdl'buk), n. A register of per- 
sons entitled to vote at an election. 

PoU-ederk (pOPklUrk), n. A clerk who as- 
dsts the presiding officer at an election. 

PoUdaTyt (pol'di-vi), n. See Poledavy. 

Polled (pdla), p. and a. 1. Deprived of the 
poll; lopped, as a tree having the top cut 


off.— 2. Having the hair cut; cropped; bald. 
‘ HYiB polled bachelor.’ Beau. & Fl.—Z. Hav- 
ing cast the horns, as a stag; hence, wanting 
horns; as, polled cattle. 

Pollen (poreu), n. [L. pollen and pollis, fine 
flour or dust] 1. The male element in 
flowering plants; the fine dust or powder 
which by contact with the stigma effects 
the fecundation of the seeds. To the naked 
eye it appeai-s to be a very fine powder, and 
is usually inclosed in the cells of the anther; 
but when examined with the microscope it 
is found to consist of hollow cases, usually 
spheroidal, filled with a fluid In which are 
suspended drops of oil from the 20,000th to 
the 30,000th of an inch in diameter, and 

f rains of starch five or six times as large, 
mpregnation is brought about by means of 
tubes ( pollen- 
tubes) which 
issue from the 
ollen-grains ad- 
ering to the 
stigma, and pene- 
trate through the Pollen-grams, 

tissues until they 

reach the ovary. The cut shows the pollen- 
grains of (1) manna-ash {Fraxinue vmus), 
(2)clove( Caryophyllus aromatieu8),(S)Etronig- 
scented lettuce (Lactuca virosa).—^. Fine 
bran. Bailey. 

Pollenarious (pol-e-naTi-us), a. Consisting 
of meal or pollen. 

PoUengert (pol'en-jdr), n. Brushwood. 
Tusser. 

PolleniferoUB (pol-en-if'6r-us), a. Same as 
Polliniferoue Darwin. 

PoHenln, PoUenlne (poPen-in), n. A sub- 
stance obtained from the pollen of certain 
plants. 

Pollenize (’poTen-Iz), vt. To supply with 
pollen; to impregnate with pollen. 

All flowers fertilized in this manner set very soon ; 
but no flower gave a fruit without having its stig- 
mata poUentzed by crossing Nature 

FoUen-tube (pol'en-tub), n. One of the 
tubular processes emitted by the pollen 
when it comes in contact with the stigma 
of a plant, and which are supposed to con- 
duct the impregnating matter down the 
style into the ovules through the foramen. 
Poller (p61'6r), n. One who polls: (a) one 
that shaves persons, a barber. [Rare ] {b)One 
who lops or polls trees (c)t A pillager; a 
plunderer; one who fleeces by exaction 
(d) One who registers votere, or one that 
enters his name as a voter. 

FoUett (pol'et), n. [For paulet, abbrev. of 
epaulet] An epaulet; a small overlapping 
protection of plate for the shoulder of an 
armed knight. Hall. 

PoU-evU (poTg-vil), n. A swelling or apos- 
teme on a horse's head, or on the nape of 
the neck between the ears. 

FoUex (pol'leks), n [L.] In anat the in- 
nermost of the five normal digits of the 
anterior limb of the higher vertebrates; the 
thumb in man. 

Pollicitation (pol-lis'i-ta"Bhon), n. [L. pol- 
licitatio, from pollicitari, intens from pol- 
liceor, to promise.] 1 A promise; a volun- 
tary engagement, or a paper containing it 
‘This following pollicitation or promise.' 
Herbert —2. In civil law, a promise without 
niutualty ; a promise not yet accepted by 
the person to whom it is made. 

PoHinar (poTin-ar), a. In hot covered with 
a very fine dust resembling pollen. 
Pollinate (poTin-at), v.t. In bot to convey 
pollen from the anther to the stigma of; as, 
some flowers are pollinated by the wind, 
others by the agency of insects. See extract 
under ToLLINATlON. 

Pollination (pol-ln-ft'shon), n. In hot the 
conveyance of the pollen from the anther 
to the stigma. 

By pollination is meant the convwance of ppllen 
from the anther to the stigma. . . Flowers the pol- 

lination of which IS effected by the wind are termed 
anetiiophilous, in contradistinction to the entumo- 
philous, or those poUinated by the ^ency of insects 
Sachs. 

PoUlnctor (pol-lingk'tor), n. [L.] One who 
prepares materials for embalming the dead; 
a kind of undertaker. Oreenhill. 

Polling - bootb (pfil'ing-bbTH ), n. A tem- 
porary erection in which to record votes at 
an election; a polling-station. 
Polling-place, Polling -station (p^ring- 
plas, pdnng-st&-8hon), n. A place for re- 
cording votes in at an election. 
PolllXlg-Sberlfr(pfinng-she-rlf),n. In Scot- 
land. the presiding officer at a polling- 
station. 

Pollinia (pol-lin'i-a), n. In bot an aggluti- 


nated mass of pollen occurring in some or- 
ders of plants, as the Orchldaceie. 
PoUintferonB (pol-in-lf'dr'U8),a. ^wUen, 
pollinia, and /ero, to produce.] Froaucing 
pollen. 

PoHinose (poTln-ds), a. Pollinar. 

FollllS^, PoIUwog (pol'i-wig, poTi-wog), 
n, [The first portion of the word is pro- 
bably poll, the nead, a tadpole appearing to 
consist mainly of a head. ] A tadpole. 
Poll-money (pdrmun-ni), n. Same as Poll- 
tax. 

Pollock (pol'ok), n. Same as Pollack. 
Poll-pick (pdFpik), n. In mining, a pick on 
the end of a pole so as to be worked by 
blows endwise, like a crowbar. E. H. Knight. 
Poll - silver (porsiI-v6r), n. Same as Poll- 
tax. 

Poll - tax ( portaks ), n. A tax levied per 
head in proportion to the rank or fortune 
of the individual ; a capitation tax. This 
species of tax was formerly levied in Eng- 
land, and is still levied in many of the con- 
tinental states. Called also Poll-money and 
Poll-silver. 

Pollute (poMut'), v.t. pret. & pp. polluted; 
ppr. poU'Uting. [L. polluo, pollutum, to 
pollute, from a prep, por, port, used only 
in composition, but occurring in Oscan and 
Umbrian (Or. proti), and luo, to wash. Comp. 
proluvies, an inundation. ] 1. To make foul 
or unclean; to render impure ; to defile; to 
soil; to taint.— 2. To corrupt or defile in a 
moral sense ; to destroy the perfection or 
purity of ; to impair ; to profane. ‘ Pollute 
my joy.' Dry den 

My sabbaths they greatly polluted. Ezek. xx. i^. 

Specifically— 3. Among the Jews, to render 
legally or ceremoaiially unclean, so as to be 
unfit for sacred services or uses. 

Neither shall ye pollute the holy things of the chil- 
dren of Israel, lest ye die. Ntim. xviii 32. 

4. To violate by illegal sexual commerce; to 
debauch or dishonour.— S yn. To defile, soil, 
contaminate, corrupt, taint, vitiate, de- 
bauch, dishonour, ravish, abuse 
Pollute (pol -1 at'), a. Polluted; defiled. ‘On 
her naked shsaae, pollute with sinful blame.' 
Milton. 

Pollutedly (pol-lut'ed-li), adv. With pol- 
lution. ‘Poiluledly into the world J came.' 
Hey wood 

PoUutedneSB (pol-lut'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being polluted , defilement. Johnson. 
Polluter (pol-lut'6r), n. A defller; one that 
pollutes or profanes. ‘The foul polluters 
of his bod. ’ Dry den. 

Pollution (pol-lu'shon), n. [L. poWwfio, Fr. 
pollution ] 1. The act of polluting —2. The 
state of being polluted; defilement; un- 
cleanness; impurity. 

Their strife pollution brings 
Upon the temple. Milton. 

3 Among the Jews, legal or ceremonial un- 
cleanness, which disqualified a person for 
sacred services or for common intercourse 
with the people, or rendered anything unfit 
for sacred use.— 4. The emission of semen 
or sperm at other times than during coition. 
Dunglison.—^Y^. Defilement, pollutedness, 
contamination, vitiation, taint, corruption, 
uncleannesB, impurity, violation, dehauch- 
ment. 

Pollux (polTiiks), 71. 1. A fixed star of the 
second magnitude in the constellation Ge- 
mini or the Twins —2. In meteor, see CAS- 
TOR AND Pollux. — 3. A colourless trans- 
parent mineral of the felspar family, having 
a vitreous lustre, and closely allied to cas- 
tor, found In the island of Elba. 

Polo (p6'16), n. A game at ball resembling 
hockey, only that it Is played on horseback. 
It is of eastern origin, and is played in In- 
dia, whence it has been introduced Into this 
country. 

PolonalBO (po-lo-n&z'), n. [Fr ] l.f The 
Polish language.— 2. A robe or dress worn 
by ladies and adopted from the fashion of 
the Poles —8. In music, same as Polacca. 
PoloneBO (po-lo-n6z'), n. Same as Polonaise. 
Polonle, Polonlan (po-16'nl, po-16'ni-an), n. 
A greatcoat ; a Polish surtout ; a dress for 
very young boys, includintj a sort of waist- 
coat, with loose sloping skirts. [Scotch.] 
Polonolse (po-lo-noiz'), n. In music, same 
as Polacca. Written more commonly Polo- 
naise. 

Polony ( po-lfi'ni ), n. [Probably corrupted 
from Bologna sausage.] A kind of high- 
dried sausage made of partly-cooked poik. 
Dickens. 

Polt (p61t),7i. [Comp. L. puUo, to beat, also 
Sw. hulta, to beat.] A blow, stroke, or 
striking. [Provincial.] 
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PolWoott (pOlt'fut), n, A distorted foot. 

B. JoTuon. 

Polt - foot, t Polt - footed t ( poit'fut, pdlt'- 
fut-ed), a. Having distorted feet. 

What's become of , . . Venus, and the polt-foot 
stinkard her husband. if. Jonson, 

Foltron, Poltronry (pol-tron", pol-tron'ri). 
Obsolete forms of Poltroon and Poltroonery. 
Poltroon (pol-lrdnO, n. [Fr. and Sp. poU 
iron, from It. poltrone, from poltro, lazy, 
dastardly, poltrire, to sleep, be idle ; from 
O.H.G. polstar, hoUtar, a pillow. See BOL- 
STER.] An arrant coward; a dastard; a 
wretch without spirit or courage. Formerly 
written Poltron. ‘ Patience is ior poltrons. 
Shak. 

Poltroon (pol-trbn'), a. Base; vile; con- 
temptible. Formerly written Poltron. 

He is like to be mistaken, wlio makes choice of a 
covetous man for a friend, or relieth upon the reed 
of narrow and poltron friendship. Brown. 

Poltroonery (pol-tron'6r-i), n Cowardice ; 
baseness of mind; want of spirit. Formerly 
written Poltronry. 

A conscious abhorrence and intolerance of Folly, 
of Baseness, Stupidity, Pol/roon^>y, and all that 
brood of things, dwells deep in some men. CartyU. 

PoltrOOnlBh (pol-tron'ish), a. Resembling 
a poltroon; cowardly. 

Polverin, Polverine (porve-rin, pol've-rin), 
n. [It. polverino; L pulvia, dust.] The 
calcined ashes of a plant, of the nature of 
pot and pearl ashes, brought from the Le- 
vant and Syria, and used in the manufac- 
ture of glass. 

Poly (p6'li),n. [L. polium; Gr. polion, from 
polios, white. ] A name given to a plant of 
the genus Teucrium {T. Polium), found on 
theshoresof the Mediterranean. T aureum, 
or golden poly, and T. Jlavescens, or yellow 
poly, are found in the same locality. —if 
tain poly (Bartsia alpina) is a native of Bri- 
tain Spelled also Poley. 

Polyacoustic (po'li-a-kou8"tik), a. [Gr. 
polys, many, and akouO, to hear.] Capable 
of multiplying or magnifying sound. 
PolyacouBtlc (poTi-a*kous"tik), n. An in- 
strument to multiply sounds. 
Folyacoustics (po'li-a-kous"tik8), n. The 
art of multiplying sounds. 

Polyad (pol'i-ad), n [Gr 
polys, many.] In chem. a 
polyatomic element ; a 
triad, tetrad, hexad, and 
so on. Rossiter. 

Folyadelph ( po ' li - a - 
delf'O.H. [Gr.jwo(j/«,many, 
and adelphos, brother ] 

In hot. a plant having 
its stamens united in 
three or more bodies or 
bundles by the filaments. Polyaddph. 

Folyadelpliia ( po ' li - a- 

der'fl-a), n. The name given by Llnnseus to 
the eighteenth class of his sexual system, in 
allusion to the stamens being collected into 
several parcels In consequence, however, 
of the difflculty of ascertaining this point 
of structure in many cases, the class has been 
suppressed by some Linnrean botanists. 
Pols^elphlan (po'li-a-der'fl-an), a. Same 
as Polyadelphous. 

Polyadelphous (poTi-a-del'Tus), a. In hot. 
having its stamens united in three or more 
bundles or parcels, as in Hypericum. 
Polyandrla (po-li-an'dri-a), w. [Gr. polys, 
many, and anir, andros, a male.] 1. Same 




■w Polyandry.— % pi In hot. the name given 
by Linneeus to a class of hermaphrodite 
plants having many stamens, or more than 


twenty, arising immediately from below the 
ovary. 

Polyandrian (po-li-an'dri-an), a. Same as 
Poiyandrous. 

Polyandrlc (po-li-an'drik), a. Relating to 
or characterized by polyandry. *Polyaimrie 
marriage.’ West. Rev. 

Poiyandrous (po-ll-an'drus), a. Having 
many stamens, that is, any number above 
twenty, Inserted in the receptacle. 

Polyandry (po-li-an'dri), n. The practice 
of females having more husbands than one 
at the same time; plurality of husbands. 
Polyandry is belie vea to have had its origin 
in unfertile regions, in an endeavour to 
check the undue pressure of population on 
the means of subsistence. It prevails now 
chiefly among the Buddhists of Central Asia 
and of Ceylon, and is in the former area 
strictly limited to the mamage of the woman 
to two or more brothers. The surplus un- 
manned women are provided for in Lama 
nunneries. 

Polyanthes (po-li-an'thez), n. A plant. See 
POLIANTHES. 

Polyanthus (po-li-an'thus), n. [Gr. polys, 
many, and anthos, a flower.] A garden 
variety of the oxlip primrose (Primula ela- 
tior), whose flowers are in umbels, on a scape 
or flower-stalk, from B to 6 inches or more. 
It is one of those plants which have from 
time immemorial been favourites in garilens. 
Florists require that a good variety of this 
flower should possess a strong scape, awell- 
fllled truss, a corolla with a short tube, a 
bright yellow eye, and a deep rich brown 
crimson limb, bordered with a well-defined 
yellow edging. See Primrose —Polyanthus 
narcissus, a species of Narcissus, the iV. 
Tazetta 

Polyarchlst (po'li-ark-ist), n. One who fa- 
vours polyarchy ' He (Plato) was no poly- 
archist, but a monarchist ’ Cudworth. 

Polyarchy (poTi-ar-ki), n [Gr. polys, many, 
and archo, to govern J The government of 
many, whether a privileged class (aristo- 
cracy) or the people at large (democracy). 
Cudworth. 

Pojlyatomlc (po'li-a-tom"ik), a. [Ci. polys, 
manv, and E. atomic.'] In chem. a term ap- 
plied to elements or radicals which have an 
equivalency greater than one; as, poly- 
atomic alcohol. 


Polyautography (po'li-ft-tog"ra-fl), n. [Gr. 
polys, many, autos, he hinisolf, and grapho, 
to write ] The act or practice of multiply- 
ing copies of one's own handwriting or of 
manuscripts, by printing from stone; a 
species of lithography. 
Polyha8lc(iK)-li-ba8'ik), a. [Gr. polys, many, 
and E. basic. ] In chem having or combined 
with several bases; polyatomic; vlh, polybasic 
acids 

Polybasito (pol'i-ba-sit), n. [Gr. polys, 
many, and basis, base.] An iron-black ore 
of silver, consisting of silver, sulphur, and 
antimony, with some copper and arsenic 
Polycarplc (po-li-karipik), a. [Gr. polys, 
many, and karpos, fruit] In hot. having the 
carpels distinct and numerous, each flower 
bearing several fruits: a term applied to a 
plant which bears fruit many times without 
perishing. 

Polycarpon (po-li-kkripon), ?i. A genus of 
plants, nat. order lUecebracese There is 
hut a single species, P. tetraphyllum, or 
four-leaved all-seed, an insignifleant British 
plant, growing on the southern coasts of 
England. 

Polyeaxpous (po-li-kdr'pus). a. Same as 

Poiycarpic. 

Polyoephalous (po-li-sef'a-lus), a. [Gr. 
polys, many, and kephaU, the head.] In 
oot having a common support, capped by 
many like parts. 

Polychoerany (po-li-kfi'ra-nl), n. [Gr. poly- 
koiranie, from polys, many, and koiranos, 
lord or ruler. The word should not have 
been written with ch.] A government by 
many rulers, lords, or princes, Cudworth. 
[Rare.] 

Polychord (pol'i-kord), a. [Gr. polys, many, 
and E. chord.] Having many chords or 
strings. . ^ ^ 

Folychord (pol'i-kord), n. In music, (a) a 
bow instrument with ten strings, resembling 
the double bass without a neck. It never 
came into general use. (6) An octave coup- 
ler. See under Octave. 

Polychrestt (pol'i-krest), n. [Gr polys, 
many, and christos, useful. 1 A medicine that 
serves for many uses, or that cures many dis- 
eases.— PofwcArcst salt, in old chem. potassic 
sulphate, also sodio-potassic tartrate. 


Polyoluroism (pol'l-kro-izm), n. [Gt. polys, 
many, and chroizd, to colour.] Same as 
Pleochroism. 

Polychrolte (po-li-krd'it), n. The colouring 
matter of saffron, so named in consequence 
of the variety of colours which it exhibits 
when acted upon by various reagents. 
Polychromatic (po'li-kr5-mat"lk), a. [Gr. 
polys, many, and chroma, colour.] In 
mineral exhibiting a play of colours.— 
Polychromatic acid. See under PoLYCHRO- 

MIC. 

Polychrome (po'li-kr6m), n. [See above.] 
(CnH^Oig. ) A fluorescent substance ob- 
tained from the hark of the horse-chestnut 
and from ({uassla wood, <fec. A solution of 
polychrome appears colourless by trans- 
mitted light, but blue by reflected light 
Acids destroy the fluorescence of the liquid; 
alkalies increase it 

Polychrome (poli-krOm), a. Having several 
or many colours; executed in the nmnner 
of polychromy ; as, polychrome sculnture. 
Eu^ Ency. —Polychrome printing, the art 
of printing in one or more coloui*s at the 
same time. 

Folychromlo (po'll-krd-mlk), a. Same as 
Polychromatic — Pohychromic acid {^called 
also Aloetic Acid), an acid produced by the 
action of nitric acid upon aloes. 
Polychromy (po'li-krd-ml), [Gr. polys, 
many, and chroma, colour.] The ancient 
practice of colouring statues, and the ex- 
teriors and interiors of buildings. This 
practice dates from the highest antiquity, 
hut probably reached its greatest perfection 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Polyconic (po-ll-kon'ik),a. [Gr. polys, many, 
and konos, a cone ] Pertaining to or based 
upon many cones.— Poly conic projection, a 
projection or development of the earth’s 
surface, or a portion of it, which supposes 
each parallel of latitude represented on a 
plane by the development of a cone having 
the parallel for its base and its vertex in 
the point where a tangent at the parallel 
intersects the earth’s axis This projection 
differs from the conic in supposing a differ- 
ent cone for each parallel, while the latter 
assumes but one cone for the whole map. 
Goodrich 

Polycotyledon (po1i-kot-Il-e"don), n. [Gr. 
polys, many, and kotyledon, a cavity,] In 
lot. a plant that has many or more than 
two cotyledons or lobes to the seed. In- 
stances of this occur in plants of the cruci- 
ferous order, in Lepidinm and Schizopeta- 
lum; In the horaginaceous order, in the 
genus Amslnckia; and especially in conifer- 
ous plants 

Polycotyledonous (po'll-kot-il-e"don-u8), a. 
Having more than two lobes to the seed. 
Polycracy (po-lik'ra-si), n. [Gr polys, many, 
and krateo, to govern.] Government by 
many rulers; polyarchy. 

Polycystlna (p<>'li-Bi«-ti"na), n. pi. [Gr. 
polys, many, and kystis, a cyst.] A family 
of Rhizopoda, having a siliceous instead of 
a calcareous shell, which is often most 
beautifully sculptured. 'They are all minute, 
and are frequently found in infinite multi- 
tudes, forming a coloured cloud on the 
surface of the sea. 

Polycystlne (po-li-sis'tin), n. A microscopic 
marine animM of the family Polycystlna 
(which see). 

Polvdactylism (po-li-dak'til-lzm), n. [Gr. 
polys, many, ana daktylos, a Anger.] The 
condition of having several or many fingers. 

Polydactylism graduates by multifarious steps 
from a mere cutaneous append.^e, not including any 
bone, to a double hand. Darwtn. 

Polydipsia (po-li-dip'sl-a), n. [Gr. polys, 
much, and dipsa, thirst. ] In med. a disease 
characterized by extreme thirst, and by an 
enormous discharge of pale, watery urine. 
Polyedron, Polyedrous (po-li-e'dron. po- 
li-e'drus). See Polyhedkon and Polyhe- 
dral. 

Polyemhryonate, Polyembironlc (po-li- 
era'^ri-on-at, po-li-em'hri-on"iK), «. In hot. 
pertaining to polyembryony, consisting of 
or having several embryos. 
Polyexilbryoiiy(po-li-em'hri-o-ni), n. [From 
Gr. polys, many, and embryon, an embryo, ] 
In hot a phenomenon occurring, sometimes 
regularly and sometimes abnormally, in the 
development of the ovules of flowering 
plants, consisting in the existence of two or 
more embryos in the same seed. In anglo- 
spermous plants several germinal masses 
usually occur in the unfertilized embryo- 
sac, but in most cases only one of these is 
Impregnated, and, although occasionally 
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more than one commence the course of de- 
velopment. as in the Orchldaceee, generally 
sdlbut one become subsequently obliterated. 
In the orange, however, this is not the case, 
and its ripe seeds are met with containing 
more than one embryo. 

Polyfoll (po'li-foil), n [Gr. polys, and L. 
folium, a leaf.] In arch, a leaf ornament 
of more than five divisions. Also termed 
Multifoil. 

Polygala (po-llg'a-la), n [From Gr. poly, 
much, and gala, milk. ] A genus of plants of 
the uat. order Polygalaceee. The species 
abound in milky iuice, and are found in most 
parts of the world. The root of P. Senega 
(senega or seneca root or Virginian snake- 
root) is a stimulating diuretic, useful in 





Polygala Senega, 


pneumonia, asthma, and rheumatism. It 
nas been used with great success in croup, 
and in America as a cme against the bite of 
venomous reptiles. It is a perennial plant 
with slender ascending stems, C to 12 inches 
high, and spikes of dull white flowers. It 
is a native of ISorth America. P. vulgaris, 
or milkwort, is a British plant, coninKui in 
dry pastures. See Milkwort. 
PolVgalacese (po'li-ga-hV'se-e), n pi k nat 
order of polypetalous plants, remarkable for 
the union of their stamens into a single i)ody, 
for their one-celled anthers, opening with a 
pore, and for their Irregular petals, one of 
which is often keel-sliapod and beautifully 
bearded. I’he order consists of herbaceous 
plants or shrubs, the loaves of which are 
usually hitter and the root milky Many 
of them are cultivated for their beauty. See 
Polygala. 

Polygallne (po-lig'al-in), n. (CgHi^o^) A 
non -nitrogenous vegetable principle ob- 
tained from common soapwort, Oriental 
soapwort, quillaja-bork, horse-chestnuts, 
roots of pinks, in the corncockle, white cam- 
pion, scarlet lychnis, senega-root (Polygala 
Seiieaa), &;c. It is in the form of a white 
powder, and is very bitter. Called also Sene- 
ffin, Saponin 

rolygam (poli-gam), n. [Gr. polys, many, 
and ganws, marriage 1 A plant belonging to 
the Linnaean class Polygamia 
Polygamia (po-li-ga'mi-a), n pi. In the 
Liimrean system, a class of plants iiearing 
hermaphrodite flowers, with male or female 
flowers, or both, not inclosed in the same 
common calyx, but scattered either on the 
same plant or on two or three distinct indi- 
viduals in different flowers. 

Polygamian (po-li-gii'mi-an), a. Pertaining 
or plating to the class of plants Polygamia; 
producing hermaphrodite flowers, with male 
or female flowers, or both. 

Polygamist (po-lig'a-mist), n. [See POLY- 
GAMY.] A person who practises polygamy 
or who maintains its lawfulness 
Polygamlze (po-Ug'a-miz), v.i. To practise 
polygamy. 

Polygamous (po-li^a-mns), a. 1. Kelatlng 
to or characterized by polygamy; as, poly- 

K amous marriages. —2. Inclined to polygamy ; 

aving a plurality of wives. —3. In bot. same 
as Polygamian. 

Polygamy (po-lig'a-mi), n. [Gr. polys, many, 
ana grawMV, marriage. ] A plurality of wives or 
husbands at the same time, or the having of 
such plurality. In Christian countries, when 
a man has more wives than one, or a woman 
more husbands than one, at the same time, 
the offender is punishable for polygamy 
But polygamy m the form of polygyny 
is allowed in some countries, especially 
funongst Mohammedans, and is held a mat- 
ter of faith and duty by the Mormons. In 


the form of polyandry it exists among the 
Buddhists of Central Asia and Ceylon. 
Polygar (po'li-g&rt, n. see POLIGAR. 
Polygareny (poll-gar-ki), n. [Gr. polya^ 
many, and archS, government] Govern- 
ment by many; polyarchy. Bouvier. 
Polygastria (po-li-gas'tri-a), n. pi. Same as 
Polygastrica. 

PolygastriaxL (po-li-gas'tri-an)^ n. and a. 

Same as Polygastric 

Polygastric (po-li-gas'trik), a. [Or. polys, 
many, and gasUr, a stomach.] Having or 
supposed to have many stomachs. Agassiz. 
Polygastric ( po-li-gas'trik), -n. An animal 
having or appearing to have many stomachs, 
as some of the Infusoria. 

Polygastrica (po-li-gas'tri-kaXn. pi. A name 
given to the Infusoria by Enrenberg, who 
mistook the food particles which move 
slowly through the soft tissue of those ani- 
mals for so many stomachs: in reality they 
have no stomach nor Intestine. The term is 
now abandoned. 

Polygenesls (po-li-jen'e-sis), n. [Gr. pelys, 
many, and genesis.^ In hiol. the doctrine 
that beings have their origin in many cells 
or embryos of different kinds ; opposed to 
monogenesis, or the doctrine that all beings 
are derived h’om a single cell. 

Polygenetic (po'li-je-net"ik), a. Of or re- 
lating to polygenesis See Monogenetio 
Polygenous (po-llj'en-us). a [Gr polys, 
many, and genos, kind.] Consisting of maiiy 
kinds; as, a polygetvous mountain, which is 
composed of strata of different species of 
stone 

Polygeny (i)o-llj'e-ni), n [Gr. polys, many, 
and genos, race, species.] The iloctrino that 
mankind do not form one but many distinct 
species, sprung from stocks specifically dis- 
tinct 

Polyglossary (po-li-glos'a-ri), n. [Gr. polys, 
many, and glfma, a tongue, a language ] A 
glossary or dictionary in several languages. 
Gent Mag 

Polyglot (po'li-glot), a [Or. polys, many, 
ana glotta, glossa, a tongue, a language.] 
Havingor containingmany languages; niany- 
language<l; as, 2 k polyglot lexicon or Bible 
Polyglot (po'li-glot), w 1 A book contain- 
ing many languages, particularly the Bible, 
containing the Scriptures in several lan- 
guages: as, the Complntensian Polyglot, 
Walton’s English Polyglot, <fec. The term is 
sometimes with less correctness applied to 
the text of one of the versions of a proper 
polyglot printed by itself —2 t One wiio un- 
derstands many languages ' A polyglot or 
good linguist ’ Horoell. 

Polyglottous (po-li-glot'us), a. Speaking 
many languages ‘I'he polyglottous tribes 
of America ' Max Midler. 

Polyglycerine (po-li-g]i8'6r-in),n. [Or 2 yolys, 
many, and 1^. glycerine J A condensed variety 
of glycerine, liossiter 
Polygon (po'Ii-gon), n [Gr jwlys, many, and 
gonia, an angle.] In geom a plane figure of 
many angles and sides, or at least of more 
than four sides. A polygon of live sides is 
termed a pentagon; one of six sides, a hexa- 
gon; one of seven sides, a heptagon, and so 
on. Similar polygons are those which have 
tlieir several angles equal each to each, and 
the sides about their equal angles propor- 
tionals. All similar polygons are to one 
another as the squares of their homologous 
sides If the sides, and consequently the 
angles, are all equal, the polygon is said to 
be regular; otherwise, it is irregular. Every 
regular polygon can be circumscribed by a 
circle, or have a circle inscribed in it. — 
Polygon of forces, in mech the name given 
to a theorem which is as follows;— If any 
number of forces act on a point, and a poly- 
gon be taken, one of the sides of which is 
formed by the line representing one of the 
forces, and the following sides in succession 
by lines representing the other forces in 
magnitude, and parallel to their directions, 
then the line which completes the polygon 
will represent the resultant of all the forces. 
Polygonace89 (poai-go-na"8§-e), n. pi. [See 
Polygon.] A nat order of apetalous plants 
with trigonal fruit, and usually with stipules 
united Into a tube or ocrea, through which 
the stem passes. The order consists chiefly 
of herbaceous plants, many of which are 
mere weeds, as for example our docks and 
wild polygonums. Some, however, are hand- 
some flowers, as Polygonum orientate and 
amplexieaule. Others are valuable for 
cooKing and for their tonic qualities, as ! 
rhubarb. Some are astringent, as Coccoloba 
uvfera. : 


Polygonal (po-lig'on-al), a. Having the 
form of a polygon; having many an^es.— 
Polygonal nujtwers, in anth. the successive 
sums of a series- of numbers in arithmeti- 
cal progression. When the common differ- 
ence of the series is 1, the sums of the 
terms give the triamjiUav numbers ; when 
the common difference is 2, the suma 
give the square numbers; when it is 8, the 
sums give the pentagonal numbers, and sg 
on. (See Figurate numbers under FiaUR- 
ATE ) These numbers are called in general 
■polygonal numbers, from possessing thla 
property, that the same number of points 
may be arranged in the form of that poly- 
gonal figure to which it belongs. For ex- 
ample, the pentagonal numbers 5, 12, 22, 36, 
61, &c., may be severally arranged m a penr- 
tagonal form. 

Polygonometiw (po'li-go-nom"et-ri), n. 
[Polygon, and Gr. metron, a measure.] Am 
extension of trigonometry, or the doctrine 
of polygons, as trigonometry is the doctidine 
of triangles. 

Polygonous (po-li^on-us). a. Polygonal. 
Polygonum ( po-lig'on-um), n. [Gt. poly, 
many, and go7iy, a knee, a knot, referring to- 
the numerous joints of the stem.] A genus 
of herbaceous plants, nat. order Polygon- 
aceaj. They are found in the temperate re- 
gions of Europe, Africa, North America, and 
Asia They are herbaceous, rarely shrubby 
plants, with alternate stipulate or exstipu- 
late leaves, and spikes of small pink flowers. 
Various species are found in Britain. P. 
Bistorta (great bistort or snake-weed) is a 
pei’ennial plant growing in woods and mea- 
dows; its root was formerly used in medi- 
cine P aviculare is our common knot- 
gra.sB P. Fayopynim, or buckwheat, is 
cultivated for the sake of its green fodder; 
the seeds also furnish a nutritious meal, 
which, in some parts of England, Is made 
into tliin cakes called crumpets Several 
British species are known by the name of 
pcrsicarias, but the garden persicaria is the 
P. orientalc. 

Polygony (po-Iig-'o-ni), n A plant of the 
genus Polygonum; specifically, the Poly- 
gonum aviculare, or knot-grass. 

Polygram (po'li-grain), n [Gr polys, many, 
and gramma, a writing ] A figure consist- 
ing of many lines. 

Polygraph (po'li-graf), ?i. [See Polygra- 
PHY ) 1. An instrument for multiplying 
copies of a writing with ease and expedition. 

2 A collection of different works written 
either by one or by different authors. 
Polygraphlc, Polygraphlcal (po-li-graf - 
ik, jio-li-grafik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to po- 
lygraphy; as, a instrument.— 

2 Done witli a polygraph; as, n polygraphie 
copy or writing 

Polygraphy (po-lig'ra-fl), n. [Gr polys, 
many, and graphs, a writing, from grapho, to 
write ] The art of writing in various ci- 
phers, and of deciphering the same. 
Polygrooved (po'li-grovd), a. Having many 
grooves. 

(The guns) are similar in construction, and will 
both be polygrooved in the rifling 

Tinted nejospaper. 

Polygyn (po'li-jin), n [Gr. polys, many, 
and gyne, n female ] In bot a plant of the 
order Polygyniu. 

Polygynia (po-li-jin'l-a), n.pl. One of the 
orders in the fifth, sixth, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth classes of the Llnnsean system, com- 
prehending those plants which have flowers 
with many pistils, or In which the pistils or 
styles are iMore than twelve in number. 
Polygynlan, PoP^gynous (po-ii-jin'i-an, 
po-lipn-us), a. Having many styles ; be- 
longing to the order Polygynia. 

Polygynic (po-li-jlnlk), a. Pertaining to 
polygyny; practising polygyny. H Spencer. 
Polygynlst (po-llj'in-ist), n. One who prac- 
tises polygyny. 

According to Dove, the Tasmanians were pofy- 
gynistx, and Lloyd says that polygyny was universal 
among them. Ji. SPencer. 

Polygynmoial (po'li-Ji-n6"shi-al), a. [Gr. 
polys, many, gynS, a female, and oikos, a 
house ] In bot. a term applied to multiple 
fruits formed by the united pistils of many 
flowers. 

Polygsmy (po-llj'l-nl), n. [Gr. polys, many, 
and gyni, a female. ] The practice of having 
more wives than one at the same time. 
PolyhaUte fpo-li-hant), n. [Gr. polys, 
many, and hals, salt.] A mineral or salt 
occurring in masses of a fibrous structure, 
of a brick red colour, being tinged with 
iroa It contains sulphate of lime, of mag- 
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oesiA, of potash, and of soda. It is found 
at Ischel in Austria, and also at Salzburg. 
Fodyhedral (po-li-hS'dral), a. [See Polyhb- 
PRON.] Having many sides, as a solid body. 
Sometimes written Polyedral, PolyedrouB. 
f olyhedrloal (po-li-hed'rl-kal), a. Same as 
Polyhedral. [Rare ] 

Polyhedron (po-li-h6'dron), n. [Gr poly&, 
many, and hedra, a side.] 1. In geom. a body 
or solid bounded by many faces or planes. 
When all the faces are regular polygons 
similar and equal to each other the solid 
becomes a regular body. Only five regular 
solids can exist, namely, the tetrahedron, 
the hexahedron, the octahedron, the dode- 
cahedron, and the icosahedron. It is some- 
times written Polyedran. —2. In optics, a mul- 
tiplying glass or lens consisting of several 
plane surfaces disposed In a convex form, 
through each of which an object is seen; 
a polyscope 

PolyhedrouB (po-li-hS'drus), a. Same as 
Polyhedral. 

Polyhistor (po-li-his'tSrV n. [Gr. polys, 
much or many, and histOr, knowing, 
learned. ] A person of great learning ; 
one versed in various studies. ‘ An ex- 
^rienced polyhistor of infinite reading.’ 
De Quincey. 

Polyhymnia (po-li-him'ni-a), n [L Poly- 
hymnia, Gr, Polymnia, from pdlys, many, 
and hymnos, a hymn ] Among the Greeks, 
the Muse of the sublime hymn, and, according 
to some of the poets, inventress of the lyre, 
and of mimes and pantomimes. In art she is 
usually represented as covered with a white 
mantle, in amedltative attitude, and without 
any attribute. 

Polylogy t (po-lil'd-ji), w. [Gr. polys, many, 
and logos, discourse 1 A talking much; 
talkativeness; garrulity. 

Many words (battology or polylojry) arc signs of a 
fool. * (irnttfrer. 

Polyloquent t (po-lird-kwent), a \Gv polys, 
manv, and L loquor, to speak.] Talking 
much; talkative 

Polymath, Polymathist (po'li-math, po- 
lim'a-thist), n A man of various learn- 
ing. ‘ Those pulymathists that stand poring 
all day in a corner upon a moth-eaten author, ' 
Howell, 

Polymathlc (po-li-math'ik), a. Pertaining 
to polymathy [Rare.] 

Polymathy * thi ). n. [ Gr. polys, 

many, and niathesis, learning, manthan% 
to learn ] The knowledge of many arts and 
sciences ; acquaintance with many branches 
of learning or with various subjects ' That 
high and excellent learning, which men, for 
the large extent of it, QtSilpol/ymathy.’ Hart- 
lib. [Rare.] 

Polymeric (po-li-mo'rik), a [Gr polys, 
many, and merns, a part,] In chem. jjer- 
taining to or characterized by polymerism ; 
as, butyric acid (C4H(j0.2) and aldehyde (0-2 
H4O) are polymeric 

Polymerlde (po-lini'6r-id), n. In chem. a 
compound that exhibits the properties of 
polymerism with reference to some other 
compound. See Polymkrism. 

Polymerism (po-lim'^r-izm), n In chem. 
the character in certain compound bodies, 
differing in chemical properties, of having 
the same chemical elements combined in 
the same proportions but with different 
molecular weights; thus, butyric acid (C4 
HgOo) and aldehyde (CgH^O) have their ele- 
ments in the same proportions, but for mole- 
cular weights (the atom of carbon being 12, 
•of hydrogen 1, of oxygen 16) we get 

Butyric acid— i BitomB c&rhon =48 
8 „ hydrogen = 8 

2 „ oxygen =32 

88 


Aldehyde — 2 atoms carbon =24 
4 „ hydrogen = 4 

1 « oxygen =16 

44 

Bee Isomerism, Metamerism. 

PolirmerouB (po-llm'dr-us), a. [See Poly- 
meric. ) 1 . Composed of many parts. — 2. Per- 
taining to polymerism. 

Polyxxugniie (po-U-mig'nlt), 71 . [Gr. polys, 
many, and mtgnymi, to mix.] A mineral 
which occurs in small prismatic crystals of a 
metallic lustre. It is round at Fredriksvftm, 
Norway, and has received its name from the 
variety of its oonstltnent parts, consisting of 
titanic acid, zlrconia, lime, yttria, oxides of 


iron, cerium, and man^nese, with traces of 
magnesia, potassa, and silica. It occurs in 
the form of trimetric crystals, sometimes 
an Inch long, imbedded in felspar and zir- 
con-syenite. 

Polyimiia (po-lim'nl-a). Same as Poly- 
hymnia. 

PoltYXmlte (po'lim-nit), n. [Or. polymnioa, 
full of moss, from polys, much, and mnion, 
moss.] A stone marked with dendrites and 
black lines, and so disposed as to represent 
rivers, marshes, an«l ponds. 

Polymorplllc (po-li-mor'flk), a. Same as 
Pmymor2)houg. 

Folymorplllsm (po-li-mor'flzm), n. The 
property of being polymorphous or capable 
of existing m different forms ; specifically, 
ill crystal, the property of crystallizing in 
two or more fundamental forms; thus, 
carbon crystallizes in octahedral forms in 
the diamond, and in hexagonal prisms in 
graphite. When the crystal can assume 
two forms it is said to bo dimorphic, or to 
present the phenomenon of dimorphism; 
when three it is said to be trimorphic. 

Polymorplioiis (po-li-morTus), a Having 
many forms ; assuming many forms. 

I find it difficult to form .'iny judgment of any 
author so polymorphous as Herder. De Qutucey. 

Polymorphy (pol'i-mor-fl), n. Same as 
Pmy morphism. 

Poly-mountain. Same as Poley-mountain 

Polyneme (po'll-nein), n A fish belonging 
to tlio genus Polynemus 

Polynemus (po-li-n€'mus), n. [Gr. polys, 
many, and nema, a thread.] A genus of 
acanthopteryglan fishes, belonging and giv- 
ing name to a small family (Tolynemitlie), 
distinguished from the Percidte, to which it 
formerly belonged, by having the ventral 
fins abdoniiiial instead of thoracic. The 
species have an oblong form, a compressed 
head entirely covered with deciduous scales, 
a blunt, prominent nose, and filiform ap- 



Polyntmns quadrijTlts (Four-rayed Polyneme). 


pendages to the pectoral fins. In one spe- 
cies, known as the paradise-fish (P. para- 
disem) or mango-fish, these appendages have 
some reaemhlance to the tail-feathers of a 
bird of paradise. Species of this genus are 
found on the coast of Africa, in the West 
Indies, in the Eastern seas, and in the Buy 
of Bengal One of the species, P. sele, 
found plentifully in tlie latter locality, yields 
a considerable quantity of isinglass, which is 
procuretl from the bladder 

Polynesian (po-li-n§'zhi-an), a. [Gr. polys, 
many, and nHsos, an island, ] Pertaining 
to Polynesia, a region of many islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Polynesian (po-ll-ne'zhl-an), n. A native or 
inhabitant of Polynesia. 

Polynomial (po-li-no'mi-al), n. Same as 
Multinomial. 

Polynomial (po-li-no'mi-al), a Containing 
many names or terms; multinomial. 

Polyodonta (po'li-d-don"ta), n. [Gr. polys, 
many, and odous, odontox, a tooth.] A name 
applied by Lamarck and Blalnville to the ark- 
sliells, *c , of collectors, comprehending the 
genus Area of LinnaDus. 

Polvommatous (po-li-om'a-tus), a. [Gr. 
polys, many, and omma, ommatos, the eye.] 
Many-eyed. 

PolyommatUS (po-Ii-om'a-tus), n. A genus of 
lepidopterous insects-, so called from many of 
the species having numerous eye-like marks 
on the under side. There are many British 
species From their colour being generally 
blue in the males these pretty little butter- 
flies are commonly called blues. 

Polyonomous t (po-li-on'o-mus), a. Same 
as Polyonymous. 

The supreme God amongst the pagans w^ispolyouo- 
mens. Cuctworth. 

Polyonomy (po-li-on'o-mi), n. Same as 
Pmyonymy. 

Polyonymous (po-ll-on'i-mus), a. [Gr. 
polys, many, and onoma, a name.] Having 
many names or titles ; many-titled, 

Polyonymy '(po-Ii-on'i-mi), n. [Gr. polyd- 
nymia— polys, many, and onoma, a name.] 


Variety or multiplicity of names for the 
same object. Brands tfc Cox. 

Polypptrum. Folyoptron (po-U-op'trum, 
po-li-op'tron), n. [Gr. polys, many, and 
root opt, to see.] A glass through which 
objects appear multiplied but diminished. 
It consists of a lens, one side of which is 
plane, but in the other are ground sever^ 
spherical concavities, each of wliich becomes 
a plano-concave lens, through which an 
object appears diminished. 

Polyorama (po'li-o-ra"ina), n. [Gr. polys, 
many, and orama, a view. ] 1. A view of many 
objects. - 2. An optical apparatus presenting 
many views. See Panorama. 

Polyp, Poljrpe (po'Iip ), n. [L. polypus, from 
G r. polyirouH many, and pons, a foot. ] 

The name given to tlie members of a class of 
animals in the Racliataof Cuvier, associated 
together in virtue of the common character 
of a conical or cylindrical body, at one etid of 
which is the mouth, surrounded by more or 
less numerous arms or tentacles, while the 
otlier extremity either serves as a sucker to 
attach the animal to some object, or, being 
prolonged like a thread down a hollow 
sheath, connects it with its fellow polyps 
of the same polypidom, which thus become 
a compound animal, the whole of whose 
parts are animated by a common principle 
of life and growth. As science progressed, 
however, it was discovered that under this 
common name were combined animals of 
various degi-ees of organization, three classes 
at least of which have been well ascertained 
and classified, 'nie Polypi, therefore, had 
to be given up as a distinct class, and the 
members, with the exception of the Poly- 
zoa, which were referred to the Mollusoa, 
now form the sub-kingdom Coelenterata, 
which comprises two classes, Hydrozoa and 
Actinozoa. (See Ccklenterata, Hydrozoa, 
Hydra, Actinozoa ) The term polyp, how- 
ever, is still indiscriminately applied to any 
of the Cmlenterata, but more especially to 
the hydra or the sea-anemone. The name of 
zoophytes is also sometimes loosely applied 
to them. 

Polyparous ( po-lip'a-rus ), a. [Gr. polys, 
many, and L. pario, to produce.] Producing 
many; bringing forth a great number. 
Poljrpary (po'li-pa-ri), n. 'J’he horny or chit- 
inous outer covering or envelope with which 
many of the Hydrozoa are furnished. Tlie- 
term is also not uncommonly applied to the 
very similar structures produced by the sea- 
mats and their allies (Polyzoa). The poly- 
pary-producing animals are propagated by 
budding, and live together in groups or 
colonies so associated that each group forms 
a comifound animal, whose united coverings 
form a compound polypary (polypidom), 
which is their common home, and is at the 
same time the central stem or stock sustain- 
ing the whole. Each individual polyp thus 
lives in its own proper cavity in the com- 
mon polypary, from which it protrudes its 
body, and into which it retracts it at plea- 
sure. Polyzoary is used by those who de- 
sire to keep polypary for the Actinozoa. 
Polypean (po-li-p6'an), a. Of or pertaining 
to a polyp or a polypus. 

Polypetalse (po-li-i)et'a-16), n. pi. In hot a 
term applied to plants with distinct petals, 
in contradistinction to Oamopetalce, which 
have the petals united into a single corolla. 
Called also Dvalypetaloe. 

Polypetalous (po-li-pet'al-us), a. [Gr. polys, 
many, tmdpetalon, a petal.] In hot. having 
many petals; as, a polypetalous corolla. 
Polyphagia ( po-li-fa'jl-a), n. [Gr. polys, 
rauen, many, and phagn, to eat. ] 1. In vied. 
excessive desire of eating; voracity —2 The 
faculty of subsisting on many kinds of food. 
Dunglison. 

Polyphagous (po-Ufa-gus), a. [See above.} 
Eating or subsisting on many things or kinds 
of food. 

Some larvjc (of insects) are fofyfhagous, or feed 
upon a variety of plants. A trby & Sfence. 

Polyphantt (po'll-fant), n. A musical 
stringed instrument of the violin kind, used 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Polypharmacy ( pct-li-fHr'ma-si). n. 1. The 
prescribing of too many medicines. —-2. A 
medicine made up of many ingredients. 
Pol^honlc (po-li-fon'ik), a. [Gr. poly- 
phonos— polys, many, and phoni, sound. } 

1. Having or consisting of many voices or 
sounds. 

possesses the most remarkable 
It can shriek, laugh, yell, shout,, 
bark. Sat. Rev, 

2 . In music, consisting of several tone serlOB, 


The barking crow 
poiyphontc powers. 
whistle, scream, and 


oh, e/udn; Oh, Be. loeh; g, yo; h, Fr. ton; ng, siny; TH, then; th, fWn; w, wig; wh, wWg; zh, azure.— See KEf. 
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or parts, pro^ssing simultaneously accord- 
ing to the rules of counteipoint; contrapun- 
tid; as, a fugue is a polyphonic composi- 
tion. 

Pol3nplloniBXU (po-lif on-izm), n. [Gr. polys, 
many, and ph 6 ne, sound. ] 1. Multiplicity 
of sounds, as in the reverberations of an 
echo. —2. In music, composition in parts, 
each part having an independent melody of 
its own, ascontradistingiuslied from a homo- 
phonic composition, which consists of a 
principal theme, the accompanying parts 
serving merely to strengthen it. 
PolyphoniBt (po-llf on-i8t),n. 1. One who pro- 
fesses the art of multiplying sounds, or who 
makes a variety of sounds ; an imitator of a 
variety of sounds; a ventriloquist. — 2. A 
master of the art of counterpoint; a contra- 
puntist. 

Polyphonous (po-lifon-us), a. Same as 
Pmyphonio. 

Pols^hony ( po-lif 'o-ni), n. Same as Poly- 
phonism. 

Polyphore (po'li-for), n. [ Gr. polys, many, 
anajj/iorc5, to carry.] In hot. a fleshy recep- 
tacle with numerous ovaries 
Polyphyletic (po'li-fl-let"ik), a. [Gr. polys, 
many, and phyle, a clan, a tribe, a family.] 
Of or pertaining to many tribes or families; 
Bpeciftcally, in hiol. applied to the hypothe- 
sis that all organisms have not their descent 
from one primordial cell, but from many 
Independent sources of origin; p(dygenctic. 
PolypliyllOUS (po-lif'il-lus), a [Gr polys, 
many, and phyllon, a leaf ] In hot many- 
leafed; as, a polyphyllous calyx or perianth. 
Polypi (po'li-pl), n. pi. See Polyp and Po- 
lypus. 

Polyplde (po'li-pid), n. In zool. the separate 
zooid of a polyzoon 

Pol3npidom ( po-lip'i-dom ), n [ L. polypus, 
a polyp, and domus, a house.] The stem or 
permanent fabric of a colony of zoophytes, 
around and in which are the cells consti- 
tuting the abodes of the polyps which fab- 
ricate it ; the dennal system of a colony of 
a hydrozoon or polyzoon. In the lime-pro- 
ducing genera the polypidom is coral. 
Poirier (po-li'pi-ii), n, [Fr., from polype, a 
pmyp.] The name given to the habitations 
of polyps, or to the common part of those 
compound animals called polyps ; a polypi- 
dom or compound polypary. The name is 
given also to a single polipary or polyp cell 

SoTnetimes cacH polyp has a distinct polypier, but 
in general it is the common portion of a mass of ag- 
gregated polypi which presents the characters pecu- 
fiar to the.se bodies, ana thus these form aggregated 
polypitrs, the volume of which may become very 
considerable, although each of its constituent parts 
has dimensions which are very small. 

Mtlfte Bdwnrds. 

Polypifera, Polyplphera (po-li-pif'6r-a), n. 
[L. polypus, and/ero, to bear.] A class of 
Cuvier’s Radiata, consisting of soft aquatic 
animals of a plant-like form. Called also 
Polypi See Polyp, 

Polsrpiferous (po-li-pif'fir-us), a. Pertain- 
ing. or l>elong to the Polypifera; producing 
polyps. 

Poly^parouB (po-li-pip'a-ms), a. [L poly- 
pus, a polyp, and pario, to produce,] Pro- 
ducing polyps 

Polyplte (poli-pit), 71. 1. Tlie fundamental 
element tn the structure of a hydrozoon. It 
is a single zooid, consisting essentially of a 
sac having at one end an ingestlve or oral 
opening, which leads into a digestive cavity. 
The wall of the sac is composed of two cel- 
lular membranes, the outer of which is 
termed the ectoderm and the inner the 
endoderm. Between these two layers a third 
layer— the mesoderm— mhy be developed. 
Called also Hydranth. — 2 A fossil polyp. 
Polyplectron, Polyplectrum (po-ii-piek'- 
tron, po-li-plek'trum), n. [Gr. polys, many, 
mdpUktron, an instrument used for striking 
the strings of a lyre ] An obsolete musictu 
instrument played upon in the manner of a 
pianoforte. 

Irolypode (po'll-pod), n. [Gr. polys, many, 
ana jtous, podos, a foot.] 1. An animal hav- 
ing many feet ; the milliped or wood-louse. 
2. In hot. a member of the family Polypodi- 
acese; a polypody. See Poly podium. 
PolsrpodiaoetB (po-li-pd'dl-a"8€-6),7i. pi. [.See 
Polypodium. ] A nat. order of ferns, which 
may be taken as the type of the whole. 
They constitute the highest order of acro- 
genous or cryptogamic vegetation, and are 
regarded as approaching more nearly to 
cycadaceous s^nosperms than to any 
other part of the vegetable kingdom. They 
are usually herbaceous plants with a per- 
manent nUaim, which either remains buried 


or rooted beneath the soil, or creeps over 
the stems of trees, or forms a scarcely mov- 
able point of growth, round which new 
leaves are annually produced in a circle, or 
it rises into the air in the form of a simple 
stem, bearing a tuft of leaves at its apex (as 
Cyathea arborea), and sometimes attaining 
the height of 40 feet, as in the tree-ferns. 
The chief distinguishing feature consists in 
the presence of an elastic Jointed ring nearly 
surrounding the spore-cases. 
Polypodlaceous mo-Ii-p6'di-a"shu8), a. Of 
or pertaining to the Polypodiacesc. 
Polypodlum (po-li-p6'dl-um), n. [L., from 
Gr. polys, many, and pous, podos, a foot, 
from its numerous root-llke feet.] A genus 
of cryptogamic plants or ferns, belonging to 
the nat. order Polypodiacero. The fructifi- 
cations are in roundish points, scattered 
over the inferior disk of the frond or leaf. 
There are numerous species, of which four 
are enumerated by British botanists 
Polypody (po-lip^o-di), n A fern of the 
genus Polypodium or nat order Polypodl- 
aceaj 

Polypogon ( po-li-p6'gon ), n. [From Gr. 
polys, many, and pOgon, a beard ] A hand- 
some genus of grasses with densely con- 
tracted usually hairy panicles, extending 
from W eatern France to Central Asia There 
are two British species, known by the name 
of beard-grass. 

Polypoid (poli-poid), a. [Polyp, and Gr. 
eidos, likeness.] Resembling a polyp. 

These remarkable structures (the filiform cap.sules) 

. . . are found to exist very extensively throughout 
the entire group of polypotd organisms 

Rytner yones. 

Polyporlte (po-lip'6-rit), n. In geol a fun- 
gus-like organism resembling Polyporus 
versicolor. 

Polyporous (po-li-po'rus), a [Gr. polys, 
many, and poros, a passage, an interstice, a 
pore. ] Having many pores 
Pol 3 Tporus ( po-lip'or-ns ), n [Gr. polys, 
many, and j^oros, a pore; the under surface 
being full of pores.] A genus of parasitical 
fungi. The P. destructor is one of the pests 
of wooden constructions, producing what is 
sometimes termed dry-rot, although the 
true dry-rot is a different plant (Merulius 
lacrymans). P. igniarius is known by tlie 
name of amadou, touch -wood, or spunk; 
P fomentarins, by the name of amadou 
or German tinder, P. officinalis is the larch- 
agaric, formerly employed as a drastic pur- 
gative. 

Polypous (po'Ii-pus), a [From polypus.^ 
Having the nature of the polypus ; having 
many feet or roots, like the polypus. ‘ Poly- 
pous concretions ’ Arbuthnot 
Polypragmatic, Polypragmatlcal (po'ii- 
prag-mat"ik, poTi-prag-mat"ik-al), a. Over- 
busy; forward; officious. * Pohjpragmati- 
cal inquisitors ’ Heywood [Rare ] 
Polypragmaty (po-li-prag'ma-ti), n. [Gr. 
poTys, many or much, imd pragmateia, busi- 
ness, from pragma, thing done, from jirasso, 
to do. ] The state of being over-engaged in 
business or affairs. [Rare. ] 

Polyprismatlc ( poni priz-mat"ik ), a. [ Gr. 
polys, many, and £. ptis7natic.] In mineral. 
having crystals presenting numerous prisms 
in a single form 

Polyp-Stock (polip-stok), n. Same as Poly- 
pary. 

Polypterldse (po-lip-ter'i-de), n. pi. [Gr. 
polys, many, pteron, a feather, a fin, and 
eidos, likeness ] The fln-flshes, a family 
of fishes constituting the living representa- 
tives of numerous fossil species of voracious 
ganoid fishes occurring in the Palaeozoic 
strata, such as Megalichthys, Holoptychlus, 
&c. Their most singular characteristic is 
the structure of the dorsal fin, which, in- 
stead of being continuous, is separated into 
twelve or sixteen strong spines distributed 
along the back, each bordered behind by a 
small soft fin. There is but one genus 
(Polypterus), consisting of two known species, 
one inhabiting the Rile and the other the 
Senegal. 

Polypterus (po-lip't^r-us), n. [Gr. polys, 
many, and pteron, a fin.] A genus of acan- 
thopterygiouB fishes, distinguished by a con- 
tinued series of small dorsal fins running 
along the whole length of the back. One 
species inhabits the Nile, and is called by 
the Egyptians bichir. See Polypteridj!. 
Polyptoton ( po-lfp-t6'ton ), n. [ Gr. polyp- 
tdtos, polyptdton, having or being in many 
esMBS— polys, many, mid ptUis, a case.] In 
rhet. a form of speech in which a word is 
repeated In different cases, numbers, gen- 


ders, and the like. The following line is an 
example;— 

My own heart’s heart, and ownest own, farewell. 

Ttnnyson. 

Polyptychodon (po-llp-tlk'o-don), n. [Gr. 
polys, many, ptych?., a fold, and odous, 
odontos, a tooth.] A cretaceous genus of 
enaliosaurs or sea-lizards, so called from 
the many ridged or folded character of the 
enamel of their teeth, which were the parts 
first discovered. Portions of the cranium, 
ribs, vertebra), <fec., have since been found, 
all proving the existence of a huge carnivor- 
ous saurian having affinities to the pleslo- 
sauroid type. Page. 

Polypus (po'ii-piis), 71. pi. Polypi (poai-pl). 
1. Same as Polyp. — 2 In pathol any 
kind of pedunculated tumour attached to a 
surface, to which it Is supposed to adhere 
like a many-footed animal. Polypi have 
usually their seat in the mucous membrane, 
especially that of the nostrils and uterus. 
Polyrhizous (po-li-ri'zus). a. [Gr. polys, 
many, and rhiza, a root.] In bat. possessing 
numerous rootlets independently of those 
by which the attachment is effected. 
Polvschematlst (po-li-skem'a-tist), a. [Gr. 
2 )olys, many, and schema, form, manner.] 
Characterized by or existing in many forms 
or fashions. 

Polyscope (po'li-skop), n. [Gr. ptolys, many, 
and skopeo, to view.] In optics, a lens plane 
on one side and convex on the other, but 
of wliicli the convex side is formed of seve- 
ral plane surfaces ox facettes, so that an ob- 
ject seen through it appears multiplied. 
Polysepalous (po-li-sep'al-us), a. [Qcx. polys, 
many, and E. sejial ] In hot. a term applied 
to a calyx which has its sepals separate from 
each other 

Polyspast (po'li-spast), 71. [L. polyspaston, 
from Gr. polys, many, and s 2 )ao, to draw.] 
1 A machine consisting of many jiulleys for 
raising heavy weights : a term used by old 
writers on mechanics.~2. An apparatus of 
the same character used formerly in surgery 
to reduce dislocations. 

Polysperm (po'li-sp6rm), n. [Gr. polys, 
many, and sjierma, seed,] A tree whose fruit 
contains many seeds Evelyn. 
PolyspermaL Polyspermous (po-li-spferi- 
mal, po-li-sperimus), a. Containing many 
seeds ; as, a polyspermoiis capsule or berry. 
Polysporous (po-li-spor'us), a. [Gr, ptolys, 
many, and sporos, a spore ] In hot. having 
many spores 

Polystome (po'li-stom), a. [Gr. polys, many, 
and stoma, a mouth,] In zool. having many 
mouths : applied to certain animals among 
the Protozoa. 

Polystyle (po'li-stil ), n. [Gr. jmlys, many, 
and stylos, a column.] In arch an edifice 
in which there are many columns ; a court 
surrounded by several rows of columns, as 
in Moorish architecture. 

Polysyllabic (po'li-sil-lab"ik), a. Pertaining 
to a polysyllable ; consisting of many syl- 
lables, or of more than three. 
Polysyllabical ( po'li-8il-lab"ik-al ). Same 
as Polysyllabic. 

Polysyllabiclsm, Polysyllablsm (po'ii-si- 

lab"i-sizm, po-li-sil'a-bizm), 7i. The state or 
quality of being polysyllabic, or of having 
many syllables. 

PolysyUable (po'li-sil-la-bl), n [Gr, polys, 
many, and syllabe, a syllable ] A word of 
many syllables, that Is, consisting of four 
or more syllables, words of from one to 
three being called monosyllables, dissyl- 
lables, and trisyllables 
Polysyndeton ( po-ll-sin'de-ton ), n. [Gr. 
polysyndeton— polys, many, and syndetos, 
connecting, from syndeo, to comwet — syn, 
together, and defi, to bind.] A figure of 
rhetoric by which the copulative is often 
repeated, as in the sentence, ‘Wo have 
ships and men and money and stores.’ 
Polysynthesis (po-li-sin'the-sis), 7i. [Gr. 
polys, many, ana synthesis.] Polysynthetic 
character or structure; polygyntheticism. 
Polysynthetic. Poly synthetical (po'li- 
sin-thet"ik, po'li-8in-tnet"ik-al),a. [Gr. polys, 
many, and synthesis, a putting together. 
See Synthesis.] In phiM. forming a com- 
plex whole compounded of several words or 
sentence elements aggregated together In a 
peculiar union ; as, a polysynthetic word; 
characterized by such compounds; as, a 
polysynthetio language. The term was 
first applied by Du Ponceau to the class of 
languages spoken by the Indian tribes of 
America. 

Poly83mthetlolsm ( noll-sin-thet l-slzm ), 
n. Same as Polysynthesis. 


F&te, fhr, fat, fftll; m^, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tfiibe, tub, bnll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; f, Sc. fey. 
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PolyteobBlOf Polyteohnloal (po-li>tek'nlk, 
po^-tek'nl-kaiy a. [Gr. polys, mAny, and 
techn?, art.] Denoting or comprehending 
many arts : specifically, denoting an educa- 
tional institution (such as the famous poly- 
technic school of Paris) in which instruc- 
tion is given in many arts, more particu- 
larly with reference to their practical appli- 
cation. 

Pol]rtech]llc (po-li-tek'riik),n. A name some- 
times given to an exhibition of objects belong- 
ing to the industrial arts and manufactures. 
The Polytechnic was a famous establish- 
ment of somewhat similar kind in London. 
PolytedmlCB (po-li-tek'nlk8),»t. The science 
of the mechanical arts, aided or unaided 
by machinery. 

Polythalamaoea (po'li-thal-a-ma"8he-a), n. 
pi. [See POLYTHALAMOUS ] An order of 
cephalopoda, including those which inhabit 
many-chambered colls. It embraces the 
families Nautllidro, Ammonitidro, Spirulido;, 
and Belemnitidse. 

Polythalamla (po'li-tha-la"mi-a), n. pi. [Gr. 
polys, many, and thalamos, a chamber. J An 
order of compound Protozoa occupying 
compound chambered cells of microscopic 
size. In some Instances each cell of the 
common shell presents only one external 
opening, but more commonly it is punctured 
with numerous minute pores or foramina, 
through which the animal can protrude Ill- 
aments. Their remains constitute the bulk 
of the chalk and tertiary limestone. 
Polythalamous (po-li-thal'a-mus), a [Gr. 
wofys, many, ana thalamos, a chamber.] 
Having many cells or chambers ; as, the 
polythalamous shells of the Foraminifera ; 
multilocular; camerated. 

Polytheism ( po'li-the-izm ), n. [Fr. imly- 
tMism(>-~Qr polys, many, and theos, god.] 
The doctrine of a plurality of gods or invis- 
ible beings superior to man, and having an 
agency in the government of the world. 

The first author of /'olythetsm, Orpheus, did plainly 
assert one supreme liod. StilUu^eet. 

Pol^helst (po'li-the-ist), n. A person who 
believes in or maintains the doctrine of a 
plurality of gods. 

The emperor indeed himself, though a polythnst, 
was very little of an idolater. Sharpe. 


Polytheistic, Polytheistical (po'li-the- 
isrik, po'li-the-isr''ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to polytheism; as, polytheistic belief or wor- 
ship. 

In all polythetsttc religions among savages, as well 
as in the early ages of lieathen antiquity, it is the ir- 
regular events of nature only that arc ascribed to the 
agency and power of the gods Adam Smith. 

2. Holding a plurality of gods ; as, a poly- 
theistic writer 

Polythelstically (poai-the-ist'lk-nl-li), adv. 
In the manner of a polytheist or of poly- 
theism 

Polythelze (po'li-the-iz), v.i To adhere to, 
advocate, or inculcate the doctrine of poly- 
theism ; to believe in a plurality of gods. 
Mihnan. 

Polytomous ( po-lit'o-mus ), a. [Gr polys, 
many, and tome, a cutting, from temnh, to 
cut] In hot. a term applied to leaves sub- 
divided into many distinct subordinate 
parts, which, however, not being jointed to 
the petiole, are not true leaflets 
Pol3rtypage ( po'li-tip-aj ), n A peculiar 
mode of stereotyping by which facsimiles 
of wood-engraviugs, &c., are produced in 
metal, from which impressions may be 
taken as from types. See Polytypk. 
Polytype (po'li-tip), w. [Gr. polys, many, 
and typos, type.] A cast or facsimile of an 
engraving, matter in type, &c., produced 
by polytypage. By pressing a wood-cut into 
semi-fluid metal an intaglio matrix is pro- 
duced ; and from this matrix, in a similar 
way, a polytype in relief is obtained 
Polytype Pertaining to poly- 

typage: produced by polytypage. 

PofytjTpo (po'li-tip), v.t. To produce by 
polytypage; as, to polytype an engraving. 
Pol^oa ( po-li-z6'a ), n. pi [Gr. polys, many, 
ana z6on, an animal.] A class of animals 
forming the lowest members of theMollusca, 
andgenerally known by the popular names of 
*aea-mo88eg' and ‘sea-mats.^ They are invari- 
ably compound, forming associated growths 
or colonies produced by gemmation from a 
klngle primordial individual, and inhabit a 
polyzoarium, corresponding to the polypi- 
aom of the composite hydroids. The typi- 
cal polyplde of a polyzoon differs from the 
polypite of the Hydrozoa In having a distinct 
alimentary canal suspended freely in a body 


cavity, and in having the reproductive or- 
gans contained within the body. The body 
Is inclosed in a double-walled sac, the outer 
layer (ectooysti of which is chitinous or cal- 
careous, and tne inner (endocys^ a delicate 
membranous layer. All the Polyzoa are 
hermaphrodite. Besides true sexual repro- 
duction, and besides the power of produc- 
ing colonies by continuous budding, fresh 
individuals are in many cases produced by 
a process of discontinuous gemmation. The 
Polyzoa are chiefly marine, encrusting stones, 
old shells, and sea-weeds; but some are 
fresh-water. Called also Bryozoa. 

Polyzoan (po-li-z6'an), a. A member of the 
Polyzoa; a polyzoon. 

Polyzoarium, Polyzoary (poai-z6-a"ri-um, 
no-li-zo'a-ri), n. [See Polyzoa ] In zool. 
the dermal system of the colony of a poly- 
zoon; a polypidom. See Polypipom. 

Polyzoary (po-li-zo'a-ri), n. Same as Poly- 
zoarium. 

Polyzonal (po-li-zon'al), a. [Gr polys, many, 
and zonti, a zone or belt.] Lit. composed of 
many zones or belts ; a term applied by Sir 
D. Brewster to burning lenses composed of 
pieces united in rings. Lenses of a largo 
size arc constructed on this principle for 
lighthouses, as they can be obtained freer 
from defects and have but slight spherical 
aberration. 

Polyzoon (po-li-z6'on), n. A mollusc of the 
class Polyzoa. 

Poma.ee (pom 'as), n [From Latin po- 
rrmm, an apple, Fr. pomme. ] The substance 
of apjples or of similar fruit crushed by 
grinding. 

Pomacese. Pomese (po-ma'she-g, po-me'e), 
n. pi. [From L. pomum, an apple ] That 
division of the nat. order Rosacece to wliich 
the apple, pear, (|uince, and medlar belong. 
It differs from Rosacea) proper in having 
an inferior ovary 

Pomaceous (p6-ma'shus), a. l. Consisting 
Ilf apples. ^Pomaceous harvests breathing 
sweets. ’ Philips. — 2. Like pomace. 

Pomade (po-madO, n. [Fr pommade, from 
L. pmnum, an apple. Originally the oint- 
ment was prepared from apples ] Perfumed 
ointment, especially ointment for the hair; 
pomatum. 

Pomander (po'man-d6r), n [Fr. pomme 
d’amhre, apple or ball of amber.] A per- 
fume ball, oramixtureof perfumes, formerly 
carried in the pocket or suspended from the 
neck or the girdle. 

I have sold all my trumpery : not a counterfeit stone, 
not a rilibon, ^'lass, pomander, brooch, table-book, 
balhad, knife, tape, glove, shoc-tie, bracelet, horn- 
ring, to keep my pack from fasting Shah. 

Your only way to make a good pomander is this 
Take an ounce of the purest garden mould, cleans’d 
and steeped seven tlays in change of motherless 
rose-water; then take the best labdanuiii, benjoin, 
both storaxes, ambergris, civet, and musk Incor- 
porate them together and work them into what form 
you please This, if your breath be not too valiant, 
will make you smell as .sweet as iny la<iy’s dog 

Lingua, old play (1607), 


Pomard (po-maF), n A fine wine made 
from grapes grown near Pomard, a village 
of France in the department of COte-d’Or, 

Pomatum (po-ma'tum), n [From L. pomum, 
an apple. See Pomade.] A perfumed 
unguent or composition used in dressing 
the hair ; pomade. It is also used in medi- 
cine as an external application. 

Pomatum (po-ma'tum), v.t. and i. To apply 
pomatum to the hair. 

Pome (pdm), n [L. pomum, an apple.] 1. In 
hot. a fleshy or pulpy pericarp without 
valves, containing a capsule or capsules, as 
the apple, pear, «kc.— 2. In the R Cath Ch 
a ball of precious metal filled with hot 
water, and placed on the altar during the 
winter months, to prevent accidents with 
the elements from the hands of the priest 
becoming luiml) with rold. 

Pomet (pdm), v.i. [Fr. pommer, to form a 
head, from pomme, an apple.] To grow to 
a head, or form a head in Rowing. 

Pomecltron ( pdm ' sit - ron), n. [Pome and 
citron.] A citron apple. ‘Apricots, liraons, 
pomecitrons, and such like.’ B. Jonson. 

Pomegranate (pom'gran-at), n. [L. pomum, 
an apple, and granatum, grained, having 
many grains or seeds. See Grain and Gar- 
net. ] 1. The fruit of a tree, Punica gra- 
natum. This fruit is as large as an orange, 
having a hard rind filled with a soft pu^ 
and numerous seeds. The pulp is of a red- 
dish colour and a pleasant sub-acid taste, 
and the rind highly astringent. The dried 
flowers, which are also astringent, were for- 
merly used in medicine under the name of 
balaustine flowers.— 2. The tree that pro- 


duces pomegranates.— a. An omaraent re- 
sembling a pomegranate on the robe and 
ephod of the Jewish high-priest. 



Pomegranate (Putnea granatum). 

Pomegranate-tree (pom'gran-at-tre), n. 
’The tree which produces pomegranates; the 
Punica granatum. It gi'ows to the height 
of 16 or 20 feet, with numerous slender 
l)ranche8, some of wliich are armed with 
sharp thorns. It is supposed to be a native 
of Persia, whence it has been conveyed on 
the one side to Southern Europe, and on 
tile other to the tropical parts of Asia, and 
eventually to the J^ew World. The bark 
has been used in dyeing, and it is this 
which gives the colour to yellow morocco 
leather. See Punica. 

Pomeht n. A pommel; a knob; the top of 
the liead. Chaucer. 

Pomelee,t a. [Fr. pommeU, irom pomme, L. 
pomum, an apple ] Marked with round 
spots like apples; dappled. Chaucer. 
Pomelo (pom'e-16), n. [East Indian.] A 
variety of the shaddock cultivated in the 
W est Indies, and called also grape-fruit. 
Pomeroy, Pomeroyal (pom'roi, pom'roi-al), 
n. [Fr. pomme, an apple, and roi, king, 
royal, royal.] Royal apple; a sort of apple. 
Pome-water (pom'wft-t6r), n. A sort of 
sweet, juicy apple. ‘Ripe as a pome-water.* 
Shak. Spelled also Pom-water. 

Pomey (pom'i), n [Fr. pomm^, grown round 
like an apple.] \nher. the figure of an apple 
or a roundel, always of a green colour. 
Pomfret (pom'fret), n. An acanthoptery- 
gian fish of the genus Stromateus, having 
the same compressed form as the dory, but 
the muzzle blunt and not retractile. The 
species are found in the Mediterranean, the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

Pomiferous (po-mif'fir-us), a. [L. pomum, 
an apple, and fero, to produce.] Apple- 
bearing; an epithet applied to plants which 
bear the larger fruits, such as melons, 
gourds, pumpkins, cucumbers, &c., in dis- 
tinction from the bacciferousor berry-bear- 
ing plants. * Pomiferous herhs.* Ray. 
Pommage (pom'aj), n. The substance of 
apples ground before or 
after the cider is express- 
ed; pomace. 

Pommee, Pommettee 

(pom'me,pom'met-t§),pp. 
[lY. pommee, from L. po- 
mum, an apple.] In her. 
said of a cross, the extre- 
mities of which termin- 
ate in buttons or knobs 
like those of a pilgrim’s 
staff. 

Pommel (pum'mel),n. [O.Fr. pommel, Mod. 
Fr. pomrneau, like It. porno della spada, the 
pommel of a sword, from L. pomum, an apple 
or a similar fruit.] A knob or ball or any- 
thing of similar shape ; especiallv, (a) the 
knob on the hilt of a sword; (h) the protu- 
berant part of a saddle-bow ; (c) the round 
knob on the frame of a chair; (d) the ball- 
shaped ornament used as a fliiial to the 
conical or dome-shaped roof of a turret, pa- 
vilion, (fee. 2 Chr. Iv. 12. 

Pommel (pum'mel), v.t pret. & pp. pom- 
melled; ppr pommelling, [From the nounj 
To beat as with a pommel, that is, with 
something thick or bulky; to bruise. Spelled 
also Pummel. 

Pommellon (pom-mSl'yon), n. [From po^ 
mel] The cascabel or hindmost knob of a 
cannon. 

Pommelled (pum'meld), p. and a. 1. Beaten; 
bruised.— 2. In her. having pommels, as a 
sword or dagger. 
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Pomologloal (pd-mo-loj^ik-aix a. Pertain- 
ing to pomology. 

Pomolo^t (p6-mol'o-jiBt), n. One who la 
versed ui pomology; a cultivator ot fruit- 
trees. 

Pomology (p6-raoro-Ji), n. pomum, an 
apple, andGr. logos, discourse.] That branch 
01 knowledge that deals with fruits, or that 
branch of gardening which embraces the 
cultivation of fruit-trees or fruit-bearing 
shrubs, <&c. Hemlow. 

Pomona (p6-md'na), «. l. The Eoman god- 
dess who presided over fruit-trees - -‘2 A 
small planet or asteroid between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter, discovered by Gold- 
schmidt, 20th October, 1857. 

Pomotis (po-mo'tls), n. [Gr. poma, a lid or 
cover, and om, otos, an ear. ] A genus of iislies 
belonging to the perch family (Percidai). 
characterized by the body being compressed 
and oval, and by a membranous prolongation 
at the angle of the operculum. They inhabit 
the rivers, &c. , of America, where they are 
called P mid-perch. 

Pomp (pomp), n. [Fr. pompe, L. pompa, 
from Gr. pompe, a solemn procession, from 
pempo, to send. ] 1. A procession distin- 
guished by splendour or magniflcence ; a 
pageant ; a piece of pageantry ‘ All the 
pomps of a Roman triumph. ' A ddison. 

All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart; 

Of your own pomp yourself the grc.itest part 

Dryden. 

2. Magnificence; parade; splendour. ‘The 
majestic pomp or the tender music of its 
language. ' Dr Caird 

V^inpomp and glory of this world, I hate ye. Shak. 

SVN. Display, parade, pageant, pagean^, 
splendour, state, magnificence, ostentation, 
grandeui', pride. 

Pompt (pomp), v.i To manifest pomp; to 
make a pompous display B. Jonson 
Pompatic,t a. [L.L. pompatiais, pompa- 
tu«.J Pompous; splendid; ostentatious, 

‘ Pompatic, foolish, proud, perverse, wicked, 
profane words ’ Barrow 
Pompelmoose, Pompelmous ( pom 'pel- 
mtts, pom'pel-mus), n [Probably of Eastern 
origin.] An East Indian fruit closely akin 
to the shaddock (the fruit of Citrus decu- 
rnana), of which perhaps it is only a variety. 
In taste it resembles the best oranges. It 
is now imported into Britain It is often 
preserved with wine, and its rind is candied. 
Called also Pornpelo, Pompoleon 
Pompelo (pom'pe-16), n. 8am e as Pompel- 
moose. 

Fompett (pom'pet), n. [O.Fr. pompette.] In 
printing, tlie ball formerly used to ink the 
typos. 

Pompholyx (pom'fo-liks), n. [Gr. pompho- 
lyx, a bubble, slag, or scorise, from pomphos, 
a tumour, a bubble, a pustule ] 1 The white 
oxide which sublimes during the combustion 
of zinc: formerly called fiowors of zinc. It 
rises and adheres to the dome of the furnace 
and the covers of the crucibles.— 2. In ined. 
a vesicular eruption upon the skin. See 
Pemphigus 

PompilUont (pum-pil'yon), n. A pomatum 
or ointment prepared from black poplar 
buds. Cotgrave.^ 

Poinpion(pum'pr-on),n, [O.Fr. pompon, from 
L. pepo. peponis, Gr. pepon, a pumpkin.] A 
pumpkin 

Pomplret (pom'pir), n. [L pomum, au apple, 
and pyrus, a pear.] A kind of apple; a sort 
of pearmaiii. Ainsworth. 

Pompoleon (pom-p6'le-on), n. Same as 
Pompelmoose. 

Pom-pom (pom-pom), n. A machine-gun 
firing comparatively heavy projectiles, say 
lbs. 

Pompon (poh-poft), 71 . [Fr.] An ornament, 
as a feather, artificial flower, &c , for a bon- 
net or hat ; specifically, mUit the ball-tuft 
of coloured wool worn by infantry in front 
of the shako instead of a feather. 
Pomposity (pom-pos'l-ti), n, [U.pompositd,.] 
Pompousness; ostentation; boasting. 
Pomposo (pom-po'sd), a. [It] In music, 
in a grand and dignified s^le. 

Pompons (pom'pus), a. [F^ pompeux. See 
Pomp,] l, Displaving pomp; showy with 
grandeur; aplendia; magnificent; as, a pomp- 
ous procession ; a pompous triumph. ‘ Pomp- 
ous buildings.' Pope.— 7.. Showing self-im- 
portance ; exhibit!^ an exaggerated sense 
of dignity; pretentious; ostentatious; as, 
he is very pompous in his manners. ‘The 
pompotis vanity of the old school-mistress.’ 
Thackeray. 


amusement to see genuine talent struggling against 
a pompous display of it. Lamb, 

Stn. Showy, splendid, magnificent, superb, 
august, grand, stately, dignified, magiste- 
rial, lofty, ostentatious, boastful. 
Pompously (pom'pus-liv adv. In a pomp- 
ous manner; with great parade or display; 
magnificently; splendidly; ostentatiously. 
Dryden. 

PompousnesB (pom'pus-nes), 7i. The state 
of being pompous; magniflcence; splendour; 
great display of sJiow; ostentatiousuess A d- 
dison. 

Pomum (pd'mum), n. [L.] An apple.— 
Pomum Adami, in anat. Adam’s ai)i)le. 
See under Apam. 

Pom- water (pom'wft-t6r), n Same as Pome- 
water. 

Poncho (pon'cho), n |Sp.] 1. A sort of 
cloak or loose garment w<»rn by the South 
American Indians, and also by many of the 
Spanish inhabitants of South America It 
resenibltw a iiaiTow blanket with a slit in 
the middle for the head to pass through, so 
that it hangs down before and behind, leav- 
ing the arms free. —2 A trade name for 
camlet or strong worsted. 

Pond (pond). 71 . [Old or provincial forms 
are pon, poun, and the word is a slightly dif- 
ferent form of pen and pound, an inclosure, 
from A Sax pund, an inclosure, whence j>i/7i- 
dan, to shut iu; comp pen in sense of a dam 
for water, and Sc. dam, which is used for the 
body of water kept in by a dam 1 A colleo 
tion or body of still water of less extent 
than a lake. Ponds may be artificial or na- 
tural; in the former case they are hollowed 
in the soil.or a natural depression is dammed 
up for the retention of water. Their prin- 
cipal objects when so made arc to store up 
water for driving mill-wheels; to serve as 
breeding places for fish; to be used as places 
where swiinniing may be safely leanied or 
practised, and for skating purposes, <fec. ; or 
merely for omanieiit. 

Pond (pond), V t. To make into a pond ; to 
collect in a pond by stopping the current of 
a river 

Pondi (pond), v.t To ponder. 

Plcascth you, poud your suppliant's plaint 

Spenser. 

Ponder (pon'd6r), v.t. [Fr. ponderer, from 
L, 2 ^ondero, to weigh, from pondus, weight. ] 
1, t To weigh. * Pondered in an egal balance. ’ 
Hall.~2 'fo weigh carefully in the mind; 
to consider carefully; to think about; to re- 
flect upon. 

Mary kept all these things, and pondered them in 
her heart Lu. >i 19 

8. To examine carefully. 

Ponder the path of thy feet, and let all tby ways 
be c.stablishcd, Prov. iv. '36. 

Ponder (pon'ddrX v.i To think; to muse; 
to deliberate: with on or over; as, to ponder 
over what we have heard. ‘ To ponder on 
things.’ Shak. 

Ponderability (pon'd6r-a-bil"i-ti), n The 
state or quality of being ponderable; that 
property of bodies by which they possess 
sensible weight. 

Ponderable (pon'd6r-a-bn, a. [L. ponder- 
abilis See PONDER,] Capable of being 
weighed; having h»*mr1I»1c weight. 

The bite of an asp will kill within an hour, yet the 
impression is scarce visible, and the poison com- 
municated not ponderable, Str T. Broiunt, 

Ponderableness (pon'd6r-a-bl-ne8),n. State 
of being ponderable; ponderability. 
Pondera! (pon'd6r-al), a. [From pondus, 
weight. ] Estimated or aacert^ned by weight, 
as distinguished from numeral ; as, a pon- 
deral drachma. Arbuthnot. [Rare, ] 
Ponderance (pon'der-ans), n. [L. ponder- 
ans, ponderantis, ppr, of pondero, to weigh,] 
Weight; gravity. [Rare.] 

Ponderate (pon'd6r-att, v.t. To ponder; to 
weigh; to consider. Wright. 

Ponderation (pon-dfir-a'shon), n. [L. po/i- 
deratio. See Fonder.] The act of weighing. 

While wc perspire we absorb the outward air, and 
the quantity of perspired matter, found by ponder- 
attoti, is only the difference between that and the 
air imbibed. Arbuthnot, 

Ponderer (pon'd6r-er), n. One that pon- 
ders ; one that weighs in his mind. ‘ The 
ponderer and shaper of his discourses.’ 
WhUlock. 

Ponderingly (pon'd^r-ing-li), adv. In a 

S ondering manner; with consideration or 
eliberatlon. Harrvmond. 

Ponderosity (pon-der-os^i-ti), n. 1 . The state 
of being ponderous; weight; gravity; heavi- 
ness. 

Cold is remarkable for its admirable ductility and 
ponderosity. Ray. 


2. Heavy matter. 'The ponderosiHes of 
archflBology.’ Sir F. Palgrave. 

Ponderous (pon'dSr-ns), a. [L. ponderosm. 
See Ponder.] 1 . Very heavy; weighty; as, 
a ponderous a ponderous load. ‘The 

sepulchre . . . hath oped his ponderous and 
marble jaws.’ Shak. 

The evil they are contending with is too pottderous 
to be moved by tlie shoulders that are set to it. 

Js. Taylor, 

2. Important; momentous ‘Your more 
ponderous and settled project.’ S7ta/c. [Rare.] 

3. Forcible; strongly impulsive. 

Pressed with the ponderous blow, 

Down sinks the ship within the abyss below. 

Dryden. 

— Ponderous spar, lieavy-spar, or barytes. 
Ponderously (pon'd6r-uB-li), adv In a 
ponderous rnannci*; with great weight. 
Ponderousness (pon'd6r-u8-ne8), n. The 
state or quality of being ponderous; ponder- 
osity. ‘ The ponderousness of a mill-stone.’ 
Jer. Tai/lor. 

Pond-lily (pond'lil-i), n. The water-lily, 
Pond-peren (potuTperch), n. A fish of the 
genus Pomotis (which see). 

Pond- weed (pond'wed), n The common 
name of various British species of plants 
of the genus Potamogeton and nat. order 
Kaiadaceaj. The species abound in the 
rivers, lakes, and ditches of Britain and 
continental Europe The horned pond-weed 
is of the genus Zaiinichellia, the Z. palus- 
tris. See Potamogeton, Zannk’hellia. 
Pone (pon), 7L [North Amer. Indian word.] 
Bread made of the meal of Indian com, 
with the addition of eggs and milk. Bart- 
lett. [United States ] Written also PawTie. 
Pone (pd'ue). n [L ] In law, (a) a writ 
whereby an artion depending in an inferior 
court might bo removed into the Court of 
Common Ideas (b) A writ whereby the 
sheriff was ooinmaiided to take security of 
a man for his appearance at a day assigned. 
Ponent (po'nent), a [It ponente, the west; 
L poiu’tis, ponentis, from pono, to set; comp. 
levant.] 1 Western ‘ The levant and the 
ponent winds, Eunis and Zephyr.’ Milton. 
[Rare ] — 2 Applied to the twelfth of Prof. 
H Rogers' fifteen divisions of the palaeozoic 
strata in the Appalachian chain of North 
Ameiica It corresiionds to our upper and 
true old red sandstone. 

Pongee (pon' je). n. I Of Chinese origin.] An 
unldeaclied Chinese silk fabric 
Ponghee (j>on'ge), 71 A Burman priest of the 
higher order 

Fongo (pong'gd), 71. A name given to the 
Siniia or PUhecus Worrnhii. winch inhabits 
Borneo, and which resembles the orang- 
outang in its general form and erect poM- 
tion, but has the check -pouches and length- 
ened muzzle of the baboon. It has also 
been applied to the gorilla and other large 
apes. 

Poniard (pon'yard), n [Fr. %mgnard, from 
poing, L pugtius, the fist ] A small dagger; 
a pointed weapon for stabbing. 

Those bloody brothers, Hastings .and the rest, 
Sheath’d their sharp pomards in his manly breast 
Drayton. 

Poniard (pon'yard), v.t. To pierce with a 
poniard; to stab 

PonlbiUtyt (pd-ni-bil'i-ti), n. [L. pono, to 
place j The capability of being placed. 
Barrow. [Rare J 

Pons (poiiz), n. [L ] A bridge. In anat. a me- 
dium of communication between two parts; 
as, the pons Varolii, the commissure of the 
cerebellum, which associates the two lateral 
lobes in their common function. —P otis 
asinorum, tlie fifth proposition of the first 
book of Euclid, so named from its fi^re 
somewhat resembling a bridge, and from 
the difficulty many experience in getting 
over it; the asses’ bridge. 

Pontac (pon'tak), n. [From Pontac, in the 
Basses-Pyi'dn^es, where it is made.] A spe- 
cies of claret wine. 

Pontage (pon'taj), 71 . [L.L. pontagium, from 
L. pons, pontis, a bridge.] A toll or tax for 
the maintenance or repair of bridges. 
Pontederaoeee (pon'ted-6r-a"8§-e), n. pi. 
[Named in honour of J ulius Pontedera. pro- 
fessor of Iiotany at Padua.] A nat. order of 
monocotyledons, natives of America, the 
East Indies, and Africa. Thev are aquatic 
or marsh plants, and are unimportant in 
regard to properties. 

Pontedexia (pon-te-der^l-a), n. The typical 
genus of Fontederaceeo. P. cordata (the 
pickerel- weed) Is a common N orth American 
aquatic. 

Pontse (pon-ty), n. [0. Ft. pointille, a prick, 
something pointed.] In glass -making, an 


In Coleridge’s letters you will find a good deal of 
V&te, fkr, fat, fgU; m6. met, hdr; pine, pin; nfite, not, mhve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, So. abune; y, So. tey. 
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iron inatrnment with whioh a portion of the 
liquid glass is gathered up and taken out of 
the glasB-pot, and with which the glass is 
supjj^rtecf while working. Written also 
Pontil, Puntel, and Punty. 

Pontia (pon'shi-a), n. A genus of lepidopter- 
ous insects, of which the common white or 
cabbage butterfly (P. brassica) is a well- 
known species. 

Pontic (pon'tik), a. [L. Pontvs, the Euxlne 
Sea, Gr. Pontos.] Pertaining to the Pontus, 
Euxine, or Black Sea. 


prevent sinking if pierced by a shot or by 
accident. Another is in the form of a decked 
canoe, and consists of a timber frame covered 



Like to the Pontic Sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb. Shak. 


Pontlfex(pon'ti-fek8),n. pi Pontiflce8(pon- 
tif i-sez). [L. ] The name by which the Ro- 
mans designated the most illustrious mem- 
bers of their great colleges of priests The 
chief of those was termed Pont^fex Maxi- 
mus. 

Pontiff (pon'tif), n. [L pontifex, pontificis, 
a hij^h-priest, apparently from pons, jwntis, 
a bridge, and facio, to make, the origin of 
the name being explained from the fact 
that the Homan pontiftces had charge of 
the Sublician Bridge, which was sacred.] 
A high-priest; as, (a) a Roman pontifex; 
(6) the high-priest of the Jews; (c) the pope. 
[The last is the most common meaning ] 

PontiflC (pon-tif'ik), a 1 Relating to 
pontifi’s or priests. ‘ The pontific college 
with their augurs and llamens ' Milton — 
2. Relating to a pope ; popislL ‘ Pontific 
fury ’ Shenstone 

Pontifical (pon-tifik-al). a [L. pontificalis. 
See Pontiff ] 1. Belonging to a high-priest. 

Thus did I keen iny person fresh and new. 

My presence like a robe pontijical. 

Ne’er socn, but wondered at. Shak. 


% Belonging to the pope; popish. Rale{{jh; 
Milman --3 Bridge-building. [This mean- 
ing is probably to be found nowhere but in 
this passage, and does not properly belong 
to the word. ] 

Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 
Pontifical, a ndge of pendent rock, 

Over the vex’d aliyss Milton. 

Pontifical (pon-tifik-al), n. 1. A book con- 
taining rites and ceremonies ecclesiastical 

2. pL The dress and ornaments of a pope, 
priest, or bishop 

Pontlficalltyt (pon-tifi-kal"i-ti), n. The 
state and government of the pope; the 
papacy, [fsfter. 

Pontlfically (pon-tif'ik-al-li), adv In a 
pontifical manner. 

Pontificate (pon-tif'i-kat), n [L. pontifi- 
catus ] 1. The state or dignity of a liigli- 
priest.— 2. Tiie office or dignity of the pope. 

He turned hermit in the view of being advanced to 
the pontijhate Addison. 

3. The reign of a pope. 

Painting, sculpture, and architecture may all re- 
cover themselves under the present 

Addison. 

Pontificate (pon-tifi-kat), v.i. To exercise 
solemn priestly functions with full cere- 
monial : said of the higher Roman Catholic 
dignitaries; as, to pontificate at high mass. 
Stormonth. 

Pontifice (pon'tl-fis), n. [L. pons, pontia, 
a bridge, and fado, to make. See Pontif- 
ical, 3 1 Bridge- work; structure or edifice 
of a bridge. [Rare. ] 

At the brink of chaos, near the foot 
Of this new, wondrous pontifice. Milton. 


Pontifidan,! Pontificlalt (pon-ti-fi'shan, 
pon-ti-rt'shal), a. Pertaining to a pontiff or 
pope; pontifical. Burton; Bp Hall. 

rontiflclant (pon-ti-fl'shanl, n. One that 
adheres to the pope ; a papist. Bp. Hall. 

Pontil (pon'til), n. See Pontke. 

Pontle^B (pont-le'vis), n. [Fr. pontlevis, a 
drawbridge, also the rearing of ahorse; from 
L. pons, pontis, a bridge, and levo, to raise.] 
1. A drawbridge. Browning [Rare.]— 2. 
In the m<anege, the resistance of a horse by 
rearing repeatedly on his hind-legs so as 
to be in danger of tumbling over. 

Ponton (pon-tOnO, n. Same as Pontoon. 
Pontonler, Pontonnler (pon-ton-eri), n. 
[ Fr. ] A soldier having the charge of 
pontoons; one who constructs pontoon - 
bridges. 

Pontoon (pon-tdn'), n. [Fr. oontoUj from L. 
pons, pontis, a bridge.] 1. In miht. engin. 
a flat-bottomed boat, or any light framework 
or floating body used in the construction of a 
temporary bridge over a river. One form of 


pontoon, used In the British service, is a hol- 
low tin-plate cylinder, with hemispherical 
ends, and divided by several longitudinal and 
transverse partitions to act as braces and to 



a. Pontoon, external and internal structure A A, End 
of same, supporting the roadway, c . — Plan of bridge. 
dd, pontoons, e. Rafters for supporting the roadway 
f, Roadw.iy complete. 

with slieet copper. It is formed in two dis- 
tinct parts, which are locked together for use 
and dislocated for transportation, and is also 
divided into air-tight chambers. —2. Naut. a 
lighter, a low flat vessel resembling a barge, 
furnished with cranes, capstans, and other 
machinery: used in careening ships, chiefly in 
the Mediterranean. — 3. In hydraulic engin. 

(a) a water-tight structure or frame placed 
beneath a submerged vessel and then filled 
with air to assist in refloating the vessel. 

(b) A water-tight structure which is sunk by 
filling with water and raised by pumping it 
out : used to close a sluice-way or entrance to 
a dock Spelled also Ponton 

Pontoon-bridge (pon-ton'brlj), w. A tempor- 
ary militaiT bridge supported on pontoons. 

Pontoon - train ( pon - ton ' tran ), n. M il it. 
the carriages or wagons and materials car- 
ried with an army to construct bridges. 

Pont- volant (pont-vo'lant), n. [Fr pont, 
bridge, and volant, flying.] Milit a flying- 
bridge, a kind of bridge used in sieges for 
surprising a port or outwork that has but a 
narrow moat. It is composed of two small 
bridges laid one above the other, and so con- 
trived that, by the aid of cords and pulleys, 
the upper one may be pushed forward till it 
reaches the destined point. 

Pony (po'ni), n. [Gael, ponaidh, Ir. poni, a 
pony, a docked horse.] 1 A small variety of 
horse. —2. The sum of £25, probably from 
that having been about the price of a pony. 
[Sporting slang.] 

He can’t go away without paying me a pony he 
owes me. Thackeray. 

3 A translation or other book for unduly 
assisting schoolboys in preparing lessons; a 
‘ crib [Slang.]— 4. A small glass for liquor, 
or its ooutents. [Slang.] 

Pood (pod), H. [Rus. pwa ] A Russian weight, 
equal to 40 Russian or 36 English lbs. avoir- 
dupois. 

Poodle (po'dl), n. [G and Dan. pudel, D. 
jtnedel, L G budel, a poodle.] A small variety 
of dog covered with long curling hair, and 
remarkable for its great intelligence and 
affection; the French barbet, wltli long 
silky hair, in great request as a lady’s pet, is 
a variety. 

Pooh (pb), inter). Pshaw I pish ! an exju’es- 
sion of dislike, scorn, or contempt. 

Pooh-pooh (pb'pb), V. t. To turn aside with a 
pooh ; to express dislike, scorn, or contempt 
for ; to sneer at. 

(ieorge pooh-poohed the wine and bullied the 
waiters royally. Thackeray. 

Pool (pbl), n. [A. Sax. p6l, L. G. pohl, pool, 
^hl, Icel. pollr, D. poll, G. pfuhl, pool, fen. 
The word is also Cmtlc ; W. pwll, a pool, a 
pit, Ir. and Gael, poll, a pool, a pit, mire, 
mud. Perhaps akin to L. palus, a marsh, 
Gr. pHos, mud.] 1. A smml collection of 
water or other liquid in a hollow place ; a 
small piece of stagnant water. * The fllthy- 
mantled^ol beyond your cell. ’ Shak. —2. A 
hole in the course of a stream deeper than 
the ordinary bed. 

The sleepy pool above the dam, 

The pool beneath It never still. Tennyson, 

Pool (pbl), n. [Fr. poule, a hen.] 1. The 
receptacle for the st^es at certain games of 
cards, billiards, Ac. —2. The stakes them- 
selves; as, he won the pool.—S A variety of 
play at billiards in which each of the players 
stakes an equal sum. the winner carrying 
off the whole ; as, to play pool. —4. In rijle 
practice, firing for prizes on the principle 


that every competitor pays a certain sum 
for every shot, and all the proceeds of the 
day except a certain proportion are divided 
among the successful competitors. 
Pool-ball (pol'bftl), n. In billiards, one of 
several Ivory balls, about 2 inches in diame- 
ter, used in the game of pool. 

Pooler (por6r), n. An instrument to stir a 
tan -vat. 

Pool-BUlpe (pbl 'snip), n. A bird of the 
genus Totanus ; the redshank. 

Poon (pon), n. A Malay name for the timber 
of several trees, used for masts and spars. 
See Poona-wood. 

Poona-wood, Poon-wood (pb'na-wqd, 
pon'wpd), n, The timber of Calophyllum 
fnophylluni and C. angusti/olium, natives 
of Penang and the countries east of the Bay 
of Bengal. It is very much used in tlie 
East Indies, particularly in ship-building, 
for idonks and spars. 

Poop (pop), n. [Fr. poupc, from L puppis, 
the poop.] 1. The highest and aftermost 
part of a ship’s deck, or a partial deck 
extending close aft, above the complete 
deck of the vessel. — 2. In arch, a poppy- 
head (which see). 

Poop (pop), v.t Naut. to break heavily 
over the stem or quarter of; to drive in the 
stern of, ‘A sea which lie thought was 
going to poop her. ' Lord Dvff'erin. 

Poop (pbp), v.i. To make a sharp noise by 
blowing; to break wind. 

Poor (por), a. [O.E. poure, O.Fr. poure, 
povre, Fr, pauvre, from L. pauper, poor, 
Iiossibly from paucus, few, and parto, to 
produce.] 1. Destitute of riches, or not 
having property sufficient for a comfort- 
able subsistence; needy. It is often syn- 
onymous with indigent and with necessitous, 
denoting extreme want ; it is also applied to 
persons who ore not entirely destitute of pro- 
perty, but are not rich ; as, a poor man or 
woman; poor people - 2 In law, so destitute 
of property as to he entitled to maintenance 
from the public, — 3 In general, wanting 
good or desirable qualities, or the qualities 
which render a thing valuable, excellent, 
proper, or sufficient for its purpose; as, (a) 
destitute of or having little value, worth, or 
importance; of little use; trifling; insignifi- 
cant. 

That I have wronged no man will be a poor plea 
or apology at the last day. Calatny. 

(b) Inferior; paltry; mean; shabby; as, a poor 
coat; a poor house. 

We have seen how/»<7(7r and contemptible a force has 
been raised by those who appeared openly. Addison. 

(c) Destitute of fertility; barren ; exhausted; 
as, poor land, (d) Lean ; emaciated ; as, a 
poor horse ; the ox is poor, (e) Destitute of 
Intellectual or artistic merit, barren; mean; 
jejune; as, a poor composition; apoor essay; 
a poor discourse. 

Not to speak of the host of smaller men whose 
poor thoughts clothe themselves on the platform and 
through the press in poorer words. Dr. Caird. 

(J) Wanting or inferior in spirit or vigour; 
weak; powerless; impotent; as, to be in 
poor health ; ^oor-spirited. ‘Very poor and 
unhappy brains for drinking.’ Shak. 

A soothsayer m.adc Antonius believe that his genius, 
wliich was otherwise brave, was, In the presence of 
Octavianus, poor and cowardly. Bacon. 

(g) Uncomfortable ; restless ; as, the patient 
has had apoor night. — 4 Worthy of pity or 
sympathy; pitiable; ill-fated. 

Vex’d sailors curse the rain 
For which poor shepherds pray’d in vain. Waller. 

5. A word of tenderness or endeamient. 

‘ Poor, little, pretty, fluttering thing ’ J*rior 

Poor Jack, farewell ! 

I could have better spared a better man. Shak, 

6. A word of slight contempt ; wretched. 

The monk never saw many of the decrees and 
councils he had occasion to use. Th Baker. 

7. A word of modesty, used in speaking of 
things pertaining to one’s self. 

And for mine own poor part, 

Look you, ril go pray. Shak. 

— The poor, collectively, used as a noun, those 
who are destitute of property ; the indigent; 
the needy : opposed to the rich. In a nar- 
rower sense, those persons or that portion of 
the population of any country, who, being 
destitute of wealth, are, through misfortune, 
age, bodily or mental Infirmity, want of em- 
moyment, or other cause, unable to support 
themselves, and have to depend for support 
on the contributions of others. 

I have observed the more public provisions are made 
for the Poor the less they provide for themselves. 

Franklin. 


oh, e&ain: fth, 8c. loch; g, go; J, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng. sin^; th, (Aen; th, tAln; w, trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Kby. 
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’--Poor in spirit, in a Scriptural aenia, hum- 
ble ; contrite ; abased in one’s own sight by a 
sense of guilt. Mat. v. 8. 

Poor-box (por'boks), n. A box to receive 
money for the poor. 

Poorfu’ (Pbr'fu), a. Powerful. [Scotch.] 

Poorhouse (pb^hous), n. \ residence tor 

g ersons receiving public charity; a work- 
ouse; an alms-house. 

Poor-John (pbr-jonO, n. A flsh of the cod 
family, formerly a cheap kind of food. 

’Tis well thou art not fish ; if thou hadst, thou hadst 
been poor-john. Shak. 


Poor-law (pbr'lft), n. A law or the laws col- 
lectively established by act of parliament for 
the management of the funds for the main- 
tenance of the poor, and for applying those 
funds in the best manner, so as to afford the 
necessary relief to the proper objects. 
PoorlinOBB ( pdr^li-nes ), n. State of being 
poorly; ill-health. Mrs. Oore. 

Poorly (pbrli), adv. In a poor manner or 
condition: (a) without wealth; in indigence 
or want of the conveniences and comforts 
of life ; as, to live poorly (b) With little or 
no success ; in an inferior manner ; insuffi- 
ciently; defectively; as, these men have 
succeeded poorly in business. 

If you sow one ffround with the same kind of graiu 
it will prosper but poorly Baron. 

You meaner beauties of the night, 

That poorly satisfy our eyes. I rollon. 

(c) Meanly; without spirit 

Nor is their courage or their wealth so low, 

That from his wars they poorly would retire 

Dryden. 

Poorly (por'li), a. Somewhat 111; indisposed; 
not in health. [Colloq.] 

For three or four weeks past I have lost ground, 
having been poorly in health. Tn Scotl. 

Poor-man-of-mutton (por^man-ov-mut'^n), 
71. Cold mutton broiled; especially, the re- 
mains of a shoulder of mutton broiled. 
[Scotch.] 

Poorness (pbr'nes), 7i. The state, condition, 
or quality of being poor, in any of the senses 
of the word; poverty. 

No less 1 hate him than the gates of hell, 

That poorness can force an untruth to tell. 

Clta/fnan 

The poorness of the herbs shows the poorness of 

the earth. Bacon 

There is a kind of sluggish resignation, as well as 

poorness and degeneracy of spirit, in a state of sla- 
very. Bddt^on. 

Poor-rate (pbr'rat), n. An assessment or 
tax imposed by law for the relief or support 
of the poor. 

Poor-spirited (por-spi'rit-ed), a. Of a mean 
spirit; cowardly; base. 

Mirvan ! poor-sptrtled wretch ! tliou hast deceiv’d , 
me. Dennis. 


Poor-splrltednesB (pbr-spi'rit-ed-nes), n. 
Meanness or baseness of spirit ; cowardice. 
* That meanness and poor-spiritedness that 
accompanies guilt.’ Smith 
Poor*B-roll (porz-r61), n. In Scotland, (a) 
a roll or list of paupers. (&) In Scots law, 
the roll of litigants who, by reason of pov- 
erty, are privileged to sue or defend in forma 
jMuperis, their cause being conducted gra- 
tuitously. 

Poort (port), n. South African Dutch name 
for a pass between hills. 

Poortltb (pbritith), n. Poverty [Scotch ] 
Poot, Pout (put, pout), «. A poult; a young 
^ouse [Scotch.] 

Pootry,Poutrie(put'ri),7i. Poultry. [Scotch.] 
Pop (pop), n. [From the sound.] 1. A small 
smart quick sound or report.— 2. A beverage 
which issues from the bottle containing It 
with a slight explosion or pop: chiefly used 
in composition; as, ginger-pop. [Slang.]— 
8. A pistol. ‘ A pair of pops, silver-mounted.’ 
Smollett. [Slang ] 

Pop (pop), v.i. pret. popped; ppr, popping. 

1, To appear to the eye suddenly; to enter 
or issue forth with a quick, sudden motion. 

I startled at his popptng upon me unexpectedly. 

Addison. 

2. To dart; to start from place to place sud- 
denly. 

outers have a trick of popping up and down every 
moment, from their paper to the audience, like an 
idle schoolboy. B^uift. 

—To pop off, to disappear or go suddenly. 
Pop (pop), v.t. pret. « pp. popped; ppr. pop- 
To thrust forward, or offer sud- 
thrust or push suddenly with a 
quick motion. * Popp'd a paper into his 
hand.’ Milton. 

Didst thou never pop 

Thy head into a tinman’s shop t Prior, 


j^nq. 1. To tn 
clemy ; to ' 


2. To shift ; to put off. * Do you pop me off 
with this slight answer?’ Beau, ds FI.— 


8. To pawn or pledge at a pawnbroker’s. 
[Slang.]— To pop com, to parch or roast In- 
dian com until it eTmauds and ‘pops' open. 
[United States.] — To pop the question, in 
familiar language, to make an offer of mar- 
riage to a lady. 

Pop (pop), adv. Suddenly; unexpectedly; 
with sudden entrance or appearance. * Pop 
goes his pate.’ Beau. <k Fl. 

Pop-com (pop'kom), n. Com or maize for 
parching; parched maize; popped-com. 
[United States.] 

Pop-dock (pop'tiok), 71. The foxglove. 

Pope (pop), n. [A. Sax. jxlpa, from LL. 



Tlic Pope in Ins habit of grnnd ceremony 

papa; Gr. papa, pappas,pappo8; Sp. It. and 
Pg. papa ; Fr. pape. The word denotes fa- 
ther, and is among the first words articu- 
lated by children.] 1. The Bishop of Rome, 
the head of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The appellation of pope was in early times 
given to all Christian bishops; but about 
the latter end of the eleventh century, in 
the pontificate of Gregory VII., it was re- 
stricted to the Bishop of Rome, whose pecu- 
liar title it has ever since continued to be.— 
2 In the Greek Church, a parish priest; a 
chaplain in a Greek or Russian regiment, 
in a ship, <fec. —3. The ruffe, a small fish 
closely allied to the perch; the Acerimi cer- 
nua.— 4. A local name for the bullfinch. 

Popedom (pop'dum), n l The place, office, 
or dignity of the pope; papal dignity.— 
2. The jurisdiction of the pope. 

Popehood (pop'hqd). n The condition of 
being a pope; papal dignity. 

To all Popes and Pope’s Advocates . the an- 
swer of the world is ; Once for all your Popehood has 
become untrue Cai lyle. 

Pope-Joan (pop-jOnO, n. A game of cards 

Fopeling (popTing), n. l.t An adherent of 
the pope; a papist.— 2 A little or inferior 
pope ; a term of contempt ‘ Unless we be 
content to beslave our faith into their pope- 
ling.' Bp. Hall. 

FopelOt^t n. [From L pu^, a doll, whence 
puppet. J A little doll. Chaucer. 

POMIT ( p6'p6r-i ), n. The religion of the 
Churcb of Rome, (Hunprehendlng doctrines 
and practice: a terni offensive to Roman 
Catholics. 

Pope’s-eye (pdps'I), n. The gland sur- 
rounded with fat in the middle of the thigh 
of an ox or sheep. It is much prized for 
its delicacy. 

Pope’s-liead ^ops-hed'x n. A large round 
brush with a Tong handle, for dusting ceil- 
ings. [Local] 

An active stirring girl, never seen without a car- 
pet-broom, pope's-kead, or duster in her hand. 

Lady Blesstnglon. 

Popeship (pdp'ship), 71. The rank or dlg- 
nuy of a pope; popehood. 

Popeship, spiritual Fatherhood of God’s Church, 
is that a vain semblance, of cloth and parchment 7 
It is an awful fact. Carlyle. 

Popet,t n. A puppet. Chaucer. 

Pop-gun (pop'gun), 71. A small gun or tube 
and rammer for shooting pelTets, which 
makes a ‘pop’ by the expansion of com- 
pressed air when the pellet is expelled. 

Popingay t (pop'ln-ga), n. A popinjay. 
Popinjay (pop'in-ja), n. [O.E. popiT^ay, 
O.Sc. papingo, Fr. papegaut, papegai, Sp. 


and Pg. papagayo, L. Gr. papagas, from Ar. 
babaghd, baboagd, a parrakeet. ] 1. 1 A par^ 
rot. 

, Young popinjays learn quickly to speak. Ascham. 

2. t A woodpecker ; the green woodpecker. 

‘ The daughters of Pierius who were turned 
into popinjays or woodpeckers.’ PeOoham. 
8. A gay trifling young man ; a fop or cox- 
comb. ‘To be so pestered by a pmoinjay.' 
Shak. — A. In Scotland, a figure of a bird 
decked with party-coloured feathers so as 
to resemble a popinjay or parrot, used in 
an ancient game formerly practised with 
archery, and afterwards with firearms. It 
was suspended to a pole, and served for a 
mark, at which the competitors discharged 
their pieces at the distance of 60 or 70 
paces. He who brought down the mark 
held the title of Captain of the Popinjay for 
the remainder of the day. Sir W. Scott. 

Popish (popish), a. Relating to the pope ; 
taught by the pope; pertaining to the pop© 
or the Roman Catholic Church ; as, popish 
tenets or ceremonies: used with rather a 
contemptuous shade of meaning. 

Popishly (pop'ish-li), adv. In a popish man- 
ner ; with a tendency to popery ; as, to be 
popishly affected or inclined. 

I Poplar (pop'Mr), 71. [O.Fr pop/ter, Mod. Fr. 

1 peuplier, from L. pdpulus, a poplar ] A 
I common name of sundry well-known trees, 

! genus Populus, nat. order Salicaceee (by 
, some regarded as a sub-order of Amontacece). 

I There are numerous species, as the abele or 
white poplar (P. alba), gray poplar (F. can- 
j escens), trembling poplar or aspen (P. trem- 
\ 7/ Irt), tne black poplar (P 7ii^m). These are 
* all found in Britain. The poplars are gener- 
ally tall straight trees, and are chiefly natives 
of the temperate and cold regions of the 
northern hemisphere. The timber is soft and 
light, and the bark usually astringent, tonic, 

, and stomachic. I'he balsam-iioplar is the P. 

I halsamifera, which grows in the United 
States. The cotton- wood of North America 
(P. monilifera) is valued for its timber, and 
has been pretty extensively introduced into 
Britain, as has also the Ontario poplar (P. 
candicans), which possesses something of 
the balsamic character of J* .balsamyera. P. 

I hetervphylla of the Southern States is not- 



Poplar Tree (Populus alfra). 


able for the size of its leaves, which are 
often 6 inches long. 

Poplared (pop'lard), a. Covered with or 
containing poplars. 

Poplin (poplin), 71 . [Fr. papeline, popeline: 
so named, it is said, because first manufac- 
tured at Avignon In France, formerly a part 
of the Papal territories.] A stuff made of 
silk and worsted, of many varieties, watered, 
figured, brocaded, <fcc. 

PoplitSBUS (pop-li-te'us), 71 . [L. poples, pop- 
titis, the ham.] In aimt. a muscle which 
serves to bend the thigh and leg. 

Popliteal. PopUtlc (pop-li-tg'al, pop-llt'ik);. 
a. [See Poplitjbus.] Pertaining to the 
ham or to the knee-joint. 

Popped? (popt),a. [O. Fr. popin, nice, spruce, 
from L. pupa, a doll] Nicely dressed. JSo- 
maunt qf the Bjosb. 

Popped-com (popt'kom), n. Parched In- 
dian com: so called from the noise it makes 
on bursting open by the heat. [American.] 

Popper? (pop'dr), n. A dagger. Chaucer. 

Poppet (pop'et), 7». [Fr. poupie, a doll, a 
head of a lathe, &c. See Puppet.] 1. A term 
of endearment. See Puppet. — 2. A shore 
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plactd between a vessel’s bottom and the 
bilge-ways, at the foremost and aftermost 
parts, to support her in launching. —3. One 
of the heads of a lathe. 

Poppet-head (pop'et-hed), n. The part of 
a lathe which holds the back-centre. 

Popping-crease (pop'ing-kres), n. In cricket, 
see under Crease. 

Popple (pop'l), v.i. [Dim. and freq. of jpop.] 
To move quickly up and down, as a cork 
dropped on water. 

Poppy (pop'pi), n. [A. Sax. popig. 

Norm, papi, W. pahi, all perhaps borrowed 
from L. papaver, a poppy.] 1. The English 
name of the genus Papaver, containing 
many species, from one of which, the P. 
somniferum or white poppy, is collected 
opium. This is the milky juice of the cap- 
sule when half -grown, or of any other part 
of the plant, which exudes from incisions 
made in it. See Papaver, Opium.— 2. Samef 
as Poppy-head. 

Poppy >nead (pop^pi-hed), n A generic term 
applied to the CToups of foliage or other or- 
naments placed on the summits of bench 


Poppy-hcads, 

1, Citmner, Berks 2, Merrow, Surrey. 

ends, desks, and other woodwork in ecclesi- 
astical buildings of the middle ages. Called 
also Poppy and Poop. Fairholt 

Poppy-oil (pop'pi-oll), n. A bland, drying 
oil obtained from the seeds of the poppy. 
It is one of the three fixed oils used in 
painting. Fairholt. 

Pop-Bbop (pop'shop), n, A pawnbroker's 
shop. ISlang.] 

Populace (pop'il-las), n [Fr. populace, It. 
populazzo, from L. populus, the people.] 
The common people ; the vulgar ; the mul- 
titude, comprehending all persons not dis- 
tinguished by rank, education, office, or 
profession, ‘ Now swarms the populace, a 
countless throng ’ Pope, 

Populacyt (pop'u-la-si), n. The populace 
or common people; the rabble. Dr. II. More. 

Popular (pop'u-ler), a. [Fr. populaire, L. 
populants See People.] l. Pertaining to 
the common people ; constituted by or <le- 
peiuling on the people; as, the popular 
voice; popular e\ectiom. ‘So the popular 
vote inclines.' Milton ‘ The uncertain na- 
ture of a popular government’s proceed- 
ings.’ Brougfiam.~2 Suitable to common 
people; easy to be comprehended; not ab- 
struse; plain; familiar; as, a popular trea- 
tise on astronomy; a popular description of 
the electric telegraph. 

Homilies are plain popular instructions. 

Hooker. 

8. Beloved by the people; enjoying the fa- 
vour of the people; pleasing to people in 
general; as, a popular preacher; a popular 
ministry ; a popular discourse ; a popular 
war or peace. 

In their sermons they were apt to enlarge on the 
state of the present time, and to preach against the 
sins of princes anti courts, a topic that naturally 
makes men popular. Bp. Burnet. 

At Studious of the favour of the people; 
courting the vulgar ; of democratic procli- 
vities. 

A popular man is in truth no better than a prosti- 
tute to common fame and to the people. Dryden. 

6. t Plebeian; vulgar. ‘Base, common, and 
popular.* Shak.—Q. Prevailing among the 
people; as, a popular disease, Johnson. 
[Rare. ]~~Popular action, in Uiw, an action 
which gives a penalty to the person that 
sues for the same. 

PfWUlarlty (pop-U-lar'l-ti), n. [L. popvXa- 
rilas.l 1. The state or quality of being pop- 
ular; the state of being pleasing to or 
esteemed by the people at; large; good-will 
or favour proceealng from the people; as, 
the popularity of the ministry; the pt^u- 
Mrity of a law or public measure; the popu- 
larity of a public officer or of a preacher; 
the popularity of a novel. 

The history of literature attests . . . that power of 
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expression it a surer preservative of a writer's popu- 
larity than even strength of thought Itself. Craik, 
2. t Vulgarity ; commonness. B. Jomon.— 
S.f Representation suited to vulgar or com- 
mon conception; what catches the vulgar; 
a piece of clap-trap. * Popularities . . , 
which sway the ordinary Juogement.’ Bacon. 
[Rare.]— 4. t The act of currying favour with 
the people. 

Cato the younger charged Muraena, and indited 
; him in open court for popularity and ambition. 

Holland. 

PojpularizatlOII (pop'u-16r-l2-a"8hon),w. Act 
of making popular ; as, the popularization 
of scientific study. 

Popiilarlze (pop'u-16r-lz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
popularized; ppr. popularizing. To make 
popular; to treat in a popular manner, or 
so as to be generally intelligible; to spread 
among the people; as, to popularize phil- 
osophy or physics ; to popularize a know- 
ledge of chemical principles. ‘ The popu- 
larizing of religious teaching. ’ Milrnan. 
Popularly (pop'u-ler-li), adv. 1. In a popu- 
lar manner; so as to please the populace. 

The victor knight, 

Bare-headed, popularly low had bowed. 

Dryden. 

2. Among the people at large ; currently; 
commonly; prevalently. 

The place of lord-lieutenant of Ireland was popu- 
larly reported to be worth forty thousand pounds 
a year Macaulay. 

PopulameSB (pop'u-16r-nes), n. The state 
of being popular; popularity. ‘Meretri- 
cious popularness in literature.’ Coleridge. 
Populate (pop'u-lat), v.i. pret. populated; 
ppr. populating. [From L. populua, the 
people.] To breed people; to propagate 
‘Great shoals of people which go on to 
popula te. ’ Bacon. 

Populate (pop'u-lat), r f pret & pp popu- 
lated; ppr populating To furnish with in- 
habitants, either by natural increase or by 
immigration or colonization; to people; as, 
to populate a country or colony 
Popuiatet (pop’u-lat), a. Populous. 
Population (pop-u-la'shon), n. 1. The act 
or i)rocesaof populating or peopling; as, the 
rapid population of the country still con- 
tinues —2. The wliole number of people or 
inhabitants in a country; as, the population 
was five millions. 

A country may have a great population and yet 
not be populous. Tooke. 

8, The state of a country with regard to its 
number of inhabitants; populousness 

Neither is the population to he reckoned only by 
number, for a smaller number that spend more ,ana 
earn less do wear out an estate sooner than a greater 
number that live lower and gather more Bacon. 

Populator (pop'u-lat-6r), n. One who popu- 
lates or peoples; as, the populators of a 
country 

FopuUcide (pop'fi-li-sid), n. [L. populus, 
tlie people, and coedo, to kill. ] Slaughter of 
the people. Eclec. Rev. [Rare.] 

Populin, Populine(pop’u-Un),n. (CaoHpaOa.) 
A crystalliz^le substance found in the bark, 
root, and leaves of the Populus tremula, 
or aspen, along with salicine. It forms deli- 
cate white needles, which have a sweet 
taste like that of liquorice. 

Populosltyt (pop-u-los'i-ti), n. Populous- 
ness. Sir T. Browne. 

Populous (pop'u-lus), a. [L. populosus, from 
powMiw, people.] 1. Full of inhabitants; con- 
taining many inhabitants in proportion to 
the extent of the country. 

Heaven, yet populous, retains 
Numbers sufficient to possess her realms. Milton. 

2. t Pleasing or acceptable to people; popu- 
lar. 

He I plead for 

Hath power to make your beauty populous. 

IVehster. 

S. t Suited to the populace; vulgar; inferior; 
coarse. 

It should have been some fine confection 

That might have given the broth some dainty taste. 

The powder was too gross and populous. 

Arden of Feversham. 

Populously (pop'u-lu8-li), adv. With many 
inhabitants in proportion to the extent of 
country, 

PojpulOUBXieBB (pop^u-lus-nes), n. The state 
of being populous, or of having many inha- 
bitants in proportion to the extent of coun- 

y popHlousness, in contradistinction to popula- 
tion, is understood the proportion the number bears 
to the surface of the grouna they live on. Tooke. 

Populus (pop'fi-lus), n. A genus of trees. 
See Poplar. 

PorlMagle (poribS-gl). n. [Lit. hog-beagle— 
Ft. pore, a hog, and E. beagle, the latter 
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term, like dog and hound, being applied to 
several sharks; comp, porpoise.} A imecles 
of shark; the Lamna eomubiea. Called 
also Beaumaris Shark. 

Porcated, Poroate (porik&t-ed, porTtfttt, a. 
[L. porca, a ridge.] Ridged; formedf In 
ridges. 

Porcelain (pSrise-lan), n. [Fr. poreelaine, 
from It. porcellana, meaning first a certain 
shell (the Venus shell), then the nacre of 
the shell, and lastly porcelain; from L 
porcella, a pig (a dim. from porca, a hog), 
from some fancied resemblance between 
the shell and a pig.] The finest species 
of pottery ware, originally manufactured 
in China and Japan, but now made In 
Europe and America. It is formed only 
from the finest clays united with siliceous 
earths capable of communicating to them 
a certain degree of tranalucency by means 
of their vitrification. The best English 
porcelain is made from a mixture of Corn- 
ish and Devonshire china-clay or kaolin 
(see Kaolin), ground flints, ground Corn- 
ish stone, and calcined bones in powder, 
besides some other materials according to 
the fancy of tlie manufacturer. The glaze 
consists of ground felspar or Cornish stone. 
The manufacture was first introduced to 
Europe in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, but it was not until after the middle 
of the eighteenth that It reached ahy impor- 
tance in this country. English porcelain 
has now been brought to a great state of 
perfection, owing chiefly to the genius and 
enterprise of Josiah Wedgwood of Stafford- 
shire, in which county the chief potteries 
still are. 

Porcelain (pSrise-lan), a. Belonging to or 
consisting of porcelain. 

Porcelain (pdrise-lan), n. The plant called 
purslain (wliich see). 

Porcelain-clay (p6r'8§-lan-kl&), n. Same as 

Kaolin. 

Porcelalnlte (pSrise-l&n-it), n. An opaque 
brittle variety of jasper; porcelain-ja^er. 
Porcelalnized (porise-lan-Izd), a. Baked 
like potters’ clay. Specifically, in geol. ap- 
plied to clays, shales, and other stratified 
rocks that have been hardened and altered 
by igneous contact so as to resemble in tex- 
ture porcelain or kiln-baked clay. 
Porcelain -JaBper (por'8e-lan-jas'p6r), n. 
Same as PoreeUanite (which see). 
PorcelanouB,PorcellanouB(p6r-8eFan-usX 
a. Pertaining to, like, or of the texture of 
porcelain. 

PorcellanaceouB (p6r'Bel-la-n&"8hus), a. 

Same as Porcellaneous. 

Forcellane (porisel-lan), a. Same as Por- 
cellaneous. 

ForcellaneouB (por-sel-I&'ne-us), a. Per- 
taining to or resembling porcelain.— Poresf- 
laneepis shells ore those which have a com- 
pact texture, an enamelled surface, and are 
generally beautifully variegated. 
Porcellanlte (pdrisel-lan-it), n. [See Porce- 
lain. ] A siliceous mineral, a species of jas- 
per, of various colours. It is found in coal- 
mines which have beds of coal-shale or 
slate-clay indurated and vitrified by subter- 
ranean heat. It is sometimes marked with 
vegetable impressions of a brick-red colour. 
Porcellio (pop-selTi-O), n. A genus of crus- 
taceans belonging to the family Oniscidee, 
and order Isopoda. They are found under 
stones, old logs of wood, &c., and are often 
called Hog-lice. 

Porch (porch), n. [Fr. porche; Pr. porge; It 
portico, from L, porticus, from porta, a gate. 



Porch, Margarettlng, Essex. 


entrance. See Port ] 1. In arch, an ex- 
terior appendage to a building forming t 
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covered approach or vestibule to a door- 
way. The porches in some of the older 
churches are of two stories, having an upper 
apartment, to which the name parvis is 
sometimes applied. ~2. A covered walk or 
portico. 

Repair to Poinpey’s porch, where you shaU find us. 

:ihak. 

—The Porch, a public portico in Athens, 
■where Zeno, the philosopher, taught his 
disciples. It was called poikile, the painted 
porch, from the pictures of Polygnotus and 
other eminent painters with which it was 
adorned. Hence, the Porch is equivalent to 
the school of the Stoics. 

Porcine (por'sln), a. [L pordnus, from por- 
ous. See Pork.] 1. Pertaining to swine; as, 
the porcim species of animals. -2. Like a 
sow; hog-like. 

His large forcine cheeks, round, twinkling eyes, 
and thumbs iiabitually twirling, expressed <i concen- 
trated effort not to get into trouble George /ihot. 

Porcupine (por'ku-pln), n [0. Fr ^wre-espin, 
lit. the spinous hog or spine-hog ; from L 
vorcus, a pig, and spina, a spine or thorn. So 
in Mod. Ft. porc-^pic, the spike-hog; G. 
stachelschwein, thorn-swine ; Sw pinsvin, 
Dan. pmdsviin, pin-swine ] A quadruped of 
the family Hystricidflc, belonging to the order 
Bodentia, distingui.shed from the other 
rodents by ha\ing the body covered witli 
long spfnes mixed with bristly hairs The 
crested or common porcupine (IJystrix cris- 
tata), which inhabits Italy and Africa, has 
a body about 2 feet in length, four toes on 
each of the forefeet, and five on each of the 



Crested Porcupine (Hystrix ertstiita). 


hind-feet, a crested head, a short tail, and 
the upper lip divided like that of the hare. 
The body is covered with spines, prickles, 
or quills which are very sharp, and some of 
them 9 or 10 inches long ; these the animal 
can erect at pleasure When attacked, he 
rolls his body into a round form, in which 
l^sition the prickles are presented in every 
erection to the enemy. The Canada por- 
cupine is the Erethizon dorsata, the prehen- 
sile porcupine the E. prehensilis, found in 
Soutn America. It inhabits wood, and oc- 
casionally clings to the branches of trees by 
its tall. Two species of tufted tailed porcu- 
pines, forming the genus Atherura,are found 
In various parts of Asia and the Eastern 
Archipelago. The spines are flattened like 
as manv blades of grass, instead of resem- 
bling tne round bamboo-like form of those 
of the common porcupine. 

Porcupine -flBh ( por ku-pin-flsh ), n. A 
prickly fish, the Dlodon Hystrix. SeeDioDON, 
Porcupine-grass (poi-Tcu^in-gras), ?? An 
excessively spiny grass {Triodia vrritaus), 
covering large areas in Australia; spinifex. 
Porcupine-wood (por'ku-pin-wqd), n The 

wood of the cocoa-nut palm, which is very 
hard, durable, and when cut horizontally 
having beautiful markings resembling those 
of porcupine spines. 

Pore (pdr), n. [Fr. pore, from L. porus. Or. 
poros, a passage, a pore, from peird, to pierce 
orpass through ] 1. A small opening or orifice 
in a solid body, especially one of the minute 
openings on the surface of different mem- 
branes of plants and animals, through which 
fluids and minute substances are excreted 
or exhaled from the circulation, or by which 
they are absorbed and caused to enter the 
circulation. The former class are called cx- 
halant pores, and the latter absorbent pores. 

The sweat came gushing out of every pore. 

Chapman. 

2. One of the small interstices between 
the particles or molecules of matter which 
compose bodies. There are many consi- 
derations which prove that all bodies, 
even the densest, are j^rous, or are com- 
posed of molecules not m absolute contact. 


but separated from each other by intervals, 
which, though so small as to be inappre- 
ciable by the senses, have nevertheless a 
magnitude considerable in respect of the 
molecules themselves. 

Pore (pdr), v.i. pret. pored; ppr. poring. 
[O.E. poure, to gaze steadily (Chaucer): ori- 
gin uncertain ; possibly same as pour ] To 
look with steady continued attention or ap- 
plication; to read or examine anything with 
steady perseverance : generally followed by 
on (upon) or over. The word seems to be 
usually limited in its application to the slow 
patient reading or examination of books, or 
somotliing written or engraved. ‘ Painfully 
to pore upon a book.’ Shak. 

"With sharpened sight pale antiquaries pore. Pope 

Poret (p6r), vt To pour. 

Poreblind (por'blind), a. [See Purblind.] 
Short-sighted; purblind. Bacon. 

Porer (por'er), n. One who pores or studies 
diligently 

Porgee (por'je), n. A coarse kind of India 
silk. 

Porgy (por'gi), n. [Of Indian origin.] The 
popular name of a fish belonging to the 
genus Sparus. It is common in the waters 
of New England and New York, and is much 
esteemed for food Written also Poggy and 
Paunie. [United States ] 

Porlrera (pd-nfer-a), n.pl. [L porus, a 
pore, and fero, to bear ] An order of the 
Protozoa, including the marine and fresh- 
water sponges. It is sometimes reganled 
as a separate class More commonly termed 
Spongida,Spongidce,Spongice. (See Sponge ) 
They are by Haeckel and others classed 
with the corals as Actinozoa. 

Porlferan (po-rifer-an), n. A member of 
the class Porlfera. 

Porlform (j»or'i-form), a [L. porus, a 
pore, and Jorum, a shape | Keaembling a 
pore; specifically applied in hot to a nec- 
tary when of that appearance, as that of the 
hyacinth, which has three similar pores in 
the germen. 

Porime (po'rim), n. [Gr porimos, practi- 
cable J I n geom. a sort of lemma or theorem , 
so obvious or self-evident as to differ but 
little from an axiom or self-evident propo- 
sition 

Poriness (po'rl-nes), n. The state of being 
pory or having numerous pores 
Porlsm (po'rizin), n [Gr porismos, acquis- 
ition, from porizo, to gain, from poros, a 
passing ] In gemn (a) a corollary, (b) A 
proposition aflimiiiig the possibility of find- 
ing such conditions as will render a certain 
problem indetenninate or capable of in- 
numerable solutions. It is not a theorem, 
nor a problem, or rather it includes both 
It asserts that a certain problem may be- 
come indeterminate, and so far it partakes 
of the nature of a theorem, and in seeking 
to discover the conditions by which this 
may be effected it partakes of the nature of 
a problem. 

Porismatlc, Porismatical (po-riz-mat'ik. 
pd-riz-mat'ik-al), a. Same as Poristic. 
Porlstlc, PoristlcaKpd-ris'tik, pd -ris'tik-al), 
a. Pertaining to a porism. 

Porlte (por'it), n. A coral of certain species 
having the surface covered with minute 
shallow pores or cells 

Fork (pork), n. [ Fr. pore; from L. poreus, 
a swine, a pig ] 1. The flesh of swine, fresh 
or salted, used for food. — 2 t A hog; hence, 
a disgusting, stupid, obstinate, or ignorant 
person 

I mean not to dispute philosophy with this porh 
who never read any. Milton. 

Pork-butClier (pOrk'bqch-dr), n. One who 
kills pigs or who deals in pork. 

Pork-Chop (pdrk'chop), n. A slice from the 
rib of a pig. Sitmnonds. 

Pork-eater (pdrk'et-6r), n. One who feeds 
on swine's flesh. 

If we grow all to be pork-eaters, we sliall not 
shortly have a rasher on the coals for money. Shak. 

Porker (pdrk'dr), n, A hog; a pig; especially 
one fed for pork. ^The fat porkers slept be- 
neath the sun.’ Pope. 

Porket (pdrk'et), n. A young hog. Dryden. 
PorkllXlg (pdrk'llng), n. A pig. 'To shut 
up thy porklinga thou meanest to fat.’ Tus- 
ser. 

Pork-pie (pdrk'pl), n. A pie made of pastry 
and minced pork. 

Pork-saueage (pork's^s-aj ), n. A sausage 
made of minced pork with various seasoning 
or flavouring ingredients. 

Pornography (por-nog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. pomi, 
a harlot, and grapho, to write, to delineate.] 


1. The description or painting of obscene 
subjects ; licentious paintings such as were 
anciently used to ornament the walls of 
certain houses, and examples of which still 
exist in Pompeii. Weale.—2. A description 
of prostitutes or prostitution, as a matter 
of public hygiene. Dungliso^x. 

Porosity (pdr-os'l-ti), n. The quality or state 
of being porous, that is, of having pores or 
intei'stices ; specifically, a property of mat- 
ter, in consequence of which its molecules 
are not in absolute contact, but separated 
by intervals or pores. 

Porotlc (p6-rot'ik), n. [Gr. jjrb’os, callus, ] A 
remedy Itolieved to be capable of assisting 
in the formation of a callus. Dunglison, 
Porous (por'us). a. Having pores or minute 
openings or interstices, especially in the 
skin or substance of the body; having spir- 
acles or passages for fluids; as, a porous 
skin; porous wood. ‘The veins of porous 
earth.' Milton. 

Porously (iJ6Fus-li), adv. In a porous man- 
ner 

Porousness (poi-'us-nes), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being porous or of having pores ; 
porosity; as, the porousness of the skin of 
an animal, or of wood, or of fossils —2. The 
porous parts of anything. [Rare ] 

They will forcibly get into the porousness of it. 

Sir K D Iff by. 

Porpentinet (por'pen-tin), n. A porcupine. 
Shak 

Porpesse (por'pes), n Same as Porpoise. 
Porphurle,t n. Porphyry. Chaucer 
Porphyra (por'il-ra), n [Gr. porphyra, 
purple, from the colour of the species. ] A 
genus of Alga) or sea-weeds P laciniata 
and vulgaris are stewed and served up at 
table as a luxury under tlie name of laver. 
Porphyraceous (por-fl-nT'slms), n. Same 
as Porphyritic 

Porphyret (por'fir), n Porphyry. Locke. 
Porph3T:10 (por-flr'i-6), n [Ci. porphyra, 
purple ] A genus of birds of the rail family, 
including the P hyacinth inus (purple or 
hyacinthine gallinulc), a bird found in Eur- 
ope, Asia, and Africa, and remarkable for 



Pcrpkyrio hyncinthinus (Purple Gallinule). 

the stoutness of its beak and the length of 
its logs. It feeds on seeds and other hard 
substances, and lives in the neighbourhood 
of water, its long toes enabling it to run 
over the aquatic plants with great facility. 
It is about 18 inches long, of a beautiful 
blue colour, the bill and feet red. 

Porphyritic ( por-fi-rit'ik ), a [See Por- 
phyry. ] Resembling porphyry ; containing 
porphyry; composed of a compact homo- 
geneous rock in which distinct crystals or 
grains of felspar or some other minerals are 
embedded; as, porphyritic granite; porphy'- 
ritic greenstone. 

Porphyritical (por-fl-ritTk-al), a. Same as 
Porphyritic. 

Porphyrization (por'fl-riz-a"8hon), n. The 
act of porphyrizing, or the state of being 
porphyrlzed. 

Porphyrize (por'fl-rlz), v. t. pret. & pp. por- 
phyrized; ppr. porphyrizing. To cause to 
resemble porphyry ; to make spotted in its 
composition. 

Porphyrogenetlc (por'fl-r6-Je-net'Tk), a, 
iPorphyry, and Gr. aennad, to generate.] 
Producing or generating porphyry. 
Porphjrrogemtism (por’fl-rb-Jen’Tt-izm), n. 
[See below.] The principle of succession In 
royal families, especially in the families of 
the Eastern Roman emperors, in accordance 
With which a younger son, if bom in the 
purple, that is, after the succession of his 
parents to the throne, was preferred to an 
older son who was not. 

Henry the porphyrogtnitns, though a younger 
son relatively to Otho, was the eldest son of royal 
blood, first-born after the succession of Duke Henry 
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to the throne of Charlenuugne, the first-bom of 
Henry, klnjf of Germany, The doctrine of 
rarettifirm, congreni^l to popular sentiment, and not 
without some foundation in principle, prevailed in- 
fluentially and widely in many countries and through 
many ages. Sir F. Palgrave. 

PorphyrogenltUB (por'fl.r6-Jen"lt-us), n. 
[L. porphyra, purple, and genituB, be^t, 
bom.] A title given, especially by the Ro- 
mans of the Eastern Empire, to such of the 
sovereign’s sons as were bom after his acces- 
sion to the throne. See Porphyroqknitism. 
Porphyry ( por'fl-ri ), n. [Fr. porphyre, Pr. 
porjin, from Gr. porphyrit&s, lit a purple- 
coloured rock, from porphyra^ purple.] 

1. Originally, the name given to a very hard 
stone, partaking of the nature of granite, 
susceptible of a fine polish, and consequently 
much used for sculpture. In the fine arts 
it is known as Rosso Antiquo, and by geolo- 
gists as Red Syenitic Porphyry. It consiste 
of a homogeneous felspathic base or matrix, 
having crystals of rose - colbured felspar, 
called oligoclase, with some plates of black- 
ish hornblende, and grains of oxidized iron 
ore imbedded, giving to the mass a speckled 
complexion. It is of a red, or rather of a 
purple and white colour, more or less varie- 
gated, the shade being of all gradations, 
from violet to a claret colour. Egypt and 
the East furnish this material in abund- 
ance. It also abounds in Minorca, where 
it is of a red lead colour, variegated with 
black, white, and green. Pale and red por- 
phyry, variegated with black, white, and 
green, is found in separate nodules in Ger- 
many, England, and Ireland. The art of 
cutting porphyry as practised by the an- 
cients appears to be now quite lost. —2. In 
geol. any unstrutified or igneous rock in 
which detached crystals of felspar or some 
other mineral are diffused through a base 
of other mineral composition. Strictly 
speaking, however, the term ought to be 
restricted to sucli rocks as have a felspathic 
basis. The varieties of porphyry are known 
as felspar porphyry, clayatone porphyry, 
porphyritic granite, and porphyritic green- 
stone. 

PorpliyTy-sliell (por'fl-ri-shel), n. A shell 
of the genus Murex. From one species of 
this genus was formerly obtained a liquor 
that produced the Tyrian purple. 

Porplce t (por'pis), 71 . pi Porpoises 

Wallowing porpnc bport and lord it in the flood. 

Drayton. 

Porpoise (poFpois), 71. [O.E. porcpi8ce,por- 
wsse, porpese, porpiis, &c , lit. swine-nah, 
H’om L porcAts, a pig or swine, and piscis, a 
fish. Comp. G. rmer-schwein, J) inarsvin, 
lit. sea -swine.] A cetaceous mammal of 
the genus PhocBcna, of which about five 
species are known The common porpoise 
(P. communis) is the most familiar and 



Porpoibc {Pkocana commtmts) 


smallest of all Cetacea, rarely exceeding 
6 feet in length. The head is blunt, and 
not produced into a projecting muzzle: the 
body is thick toward the head, but more 
Blender toward the tail. The porpoise fre- 
quents the North Sea, and is frequently seen 
oflf our shores. It feeds almost entirely on 
fish, which its numerous equal and inter- 
locking teeth are admirably adapted to 
catch, and herds of porpoises pursue the 
rast shoals of herring, mackerel, &c., into 
bays and estuaries. 

Porporlno (por-po-re'n6), n. [It.] An alloy 
of quicksilver, tin, and sulphur, constituting 
a yellow powder, used by artists in the 
middle ages in place of gold. 

PorpUBt (por'pus), n. Same as Porpoise. 


Then I drag a bloated corpus, 
Swell’d with a dropsy Qke a j^rpus. Swift. 


PorraoeoUB (po-ra'shus), a. [L. porracews, 
from porrum, a leek or onion.] Greenish; 
resemoling the leek in colour. Wiseman. 

Porrect (po-rekto, a. [L. porrigo, to extend.] 
In tool, a term applied to a part which ex- 
tends forth horizontally, as if to meet some- 
thing. 


Porreotlont (^rek'shon), n. [L. perreetio^. 
porrigo— por, forward, and rego, to direct.] 
The act of stretching forth. 

Porret ( por'ret), n. [O. Fr. porrette, It. por- 
retta, from L. porrum, a leek.] A soGduon; 
a leek or small onion. 

Porridge (por'ij), n, [Perhaps from L. por- 
rum, porrus, a leek, and meaning originally 
leek soup or broth; but more probably a 
corruption oi pottage. Comp. porriiT^er, and 
Sc. carritches for E. catechimn.] 1. A kind 
of food made by boiling vegetables in water 
with or without meat; broth; soup; pottage. 
‘Pray a month with mutton and porridge.’ 
Shak. ~ 2. A kind of food made oy slowly 
stirring oatmeal, or other similar substance, 
amongst water or milk while boiling till a 
thickened mass Is formed. 

Porrldge-pot (por'ij-pot), n. The pot in 
which porridge is codced. 

Porrigo (po-ri'go), n. [L.] Scald-head; scurf 
or scall in the head. It is principally char- 
acterized by an eruption of pustules, un- 
accompanied by fever. There are several 
varieties, some of which affect other ports 
of the body, and some are contagious. 
Porringer (por'in-j6r), w. [From porridge, 
the form having been suggested by Fr. pot- 
ager, a soup-can. The n has intruded as in 
messenger.] 1. A porridge - dish ; a small 
earthenware or tin vessel out of which chil- 
dren eat their food. 

And often after sunset, sir. 

When it is light and fair, 

I take niy little porringer. 

And eat my supper there. JVordsroorth. 

2. t A head-dress in the shape of a porringer: 
in contempt. 

A haberdasher ’.s wife of small wit . . . rail’d upon 
me, till her porringer fell off her head Shak. 

Port (port), «. [A Sax port, a port, har- 
bour, from L. portus, a haven; akin to porta, 
agate. See below Port is one of the six words 
recognized as taken into the language di- 
rectly from the speech of the Roman in- 
vaders. In addition to being a common 
noun it enters into many iilaee -names, as 
Portland, Portsmouth, Bridport. For other 
words adopted directly from invadere, see 
Street l A natural or artiticial hai’bour ; 
a haven ; any bay, cove, inlet, or recess of 
the sea, or of a lake, or the mouth of a river, 
which vessels can enter, and where they can 
lie safe from injury by storms. In a legal 
sense, a port is a place where persons and 
merchandise are allowed to pass into and 
out of the realm; a place where there is a 
constant resort of vessels for the purpose of 
loading and unloading, with provision made 
for enabling them to do so. In this sense, 
therefore, the term is not synonymous with 
harbour —Port admiral, the admiral com- 
manding at a naval port —Port of entry, a 
port whore a custom-house is established 
for the entry of goods —Fi'ce port, a port 
open and free for merchants of all nations 
to load or unload their vessels in, without 
paying any duty or customs. Free port is 
also a term used for a total exemption and 
franchise which any set of merchants enjoy 
for goods imported into a state, or those of 
the growth of the country exported by them. 
—Close port, open port See under Close. 
Port (pdrt), 71. [L. porta, a gate, from same 
root as Gr.poros, a passage, and pera6, Skr. 

f ar, to pass througn, and L per, through, 
ee also FARE.] 1. A gate; an entrance. 

From their ivory poH the cherubim 
Forth issued Miltvn. 

2. Naut. a passage-way in the side of a 
ship; an embrasure or opening in the side 
of a ship of war, through which cannon are 
discharged; a port-hole; also, the covering 
of such an opening. In merchant ships, 
ports are square holes cut in the sides, bow, 
or stem of the vessel for loading and dis- 
charging timber cargoes, and other similar 
purposes.— A tr ports, ports for the admis- 
sion of air; called also Air Scuttles. Those 
in the sides are called ballast ports, being 
commonly used for taking in ballast. The 
ports in the bow or stem are called raft 
ports.— Bridle ports, ports cut in a vessel's 
counter by which hawsers are taken out.— • 
Light port, an opening provided with a 
glazed lid or side-light. See Row-port.— 

8. An aperture for the passage of steam or a 
fluid. In steam-engines, ports are two pas- 
sages leading to the inside of the cylinder, 
and by means of which the steam enters and 
returns above and below the piston; the 
former is called the steam port, the latter 
the etchaust port. The term port is also ap- 


plied to similar openings for any fluid, as air, 
water, &c. 

Port (pdrt), v.t [Fr. porter, from L. portare,. 
to carry, as in export, import, Ac.; lame 
root as B./are.] i.t To bear; to carry; to 
convey. Fuller.— 2. To carry in military 
fashion; to c.arry a weapon, such as a rifle, 
in a slanting direction, upwards toward! 
the left, and across the body in front, as in 
the military cuininand ‘ to p&rt arms.’ 

"With ported .spe.irs, as Uiick as when a field 
Of Ceres, ripe for harvest, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of cars. Milton. 

Port (p6rt), n. [Fr. port, carriage, demean- 
our, from porter, L. porto, to carry. ] 1. Car- 
riage; air; mien; manner of movement or 
walk; demeanour; external appearance; as, 
a proud port; the port of a gentleman. 

‘ Assume the port of Mars.’ Shc^. 

With more terrific port 
Thou walkest. Philips. 

2.t State; standing; position. 

Thou skalt be master, Tranio, in my stead, 

Keep house, and port, and servants as I should. 

Shak. 

Syn. Air, mien, bearing, carriage, demean- 
our, behaviour, deportment. 

Port (port), w. [Etym. uncertain.] iV’awf. the 
larboard or left side of a ship, as in the 
phrases ‘the ship heels to port;’ ‘hard a 
port. ’ The left side of the ship was called 
port by Admiralty order, in preference to 
the old larboard, OR lessmlstakable in sound 
for starboard. 

Port (port), v.t and i. [From the above 
noun.] Naut to turn or put to the left or 
larboard side of a ship: said of the helm; as, 
port the helm; he ordered him to port. 

Port (port), n. [From Oporto, whence it is- 
shipped.] A kind of wine made in Portugal. 
See Port-wine 

CJarct IS the )u\uot tor hoys, port for men; but be- 
who aspires to be a hero must drink brandy. 

yohnson. 

Port (port), 71. [Gael.] A martial piece of 
music adapted to the bagpipes. 

The pipe’s shrill port aroused each clan. 

Strip' Scott. 

Portability (p6rt-a-bil'i-ti), n. The state of 
being portable; lltness to be carried; port- 
ableness. 

Portable (port'a-bl), a. [L portabilis, such 
as can be carried, from porto, to carry.! 
1. Capable of being carried by the hand or 
about the person ; capable of being carried 
or transported from place to place ; easily 
carried; not bulky or heavy. ‘Portable com- 
modities.' Locke. ‘In Wales where they 
have portable boats. ‘ Sir T. Brounie. 

The pleasure of the religious man is an e&sy and 
portable pleasure. South. 

I 2. t Sufferable; supportable. ‘ How light and 
portable my pain seems now.’ Shak.— 

3.t Capable of carrying or transporting. 
‘Any portable river.’ Hackluyt. 
PortablenOBS ( pSrt'a-bl-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being portable; portability. 

Portage ( pbrt'&J ), n. [See Port.] 1. The- 
act of carrying.— 2 The price of carriage. 
Fell.—Z.\ Tonnage; burden, as of a vessel. 
‘All other of whatsoever portage, bulk, 
quantitie or qualitie they may be.' Hack- 
luyt .— t A port-hole. Shak.— 5. A break 
in a chain of water communication over 
which goods, boats, &c., have to be carried, 
as from one lake, river, or canal to another, 
or along the banks of rivers round water- 
, falls, rapids, &c. 

Portague, tPorteguet (p6r’ta-gQ,p6r'te-gu), 
n. A Portuguese gold coin, worth, accord- 
ing to some, about £4, 10«.; according to 
others, only £8, 10«. ‘ I’ve a portague I have- 
kept this half-year.’ B. J orison. Written 
also Portigue. 

Portal (port'al), n. [O.Fr. portal; L.L. por- 
tals, from h. porta, a gate.] 1. A door or 

g ate; a large or imposing entrance or open- 
jgfor passage: a poetical or dignified term. 

King Edward doth appear 
As doth the blushing, discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east. Shak. 

2. In arch, (a) the lesser gate when therfr 
are two of different dimensions at the en- 
trance of a building. (6) A term formerly 
applied to a little square comer of a room 
separated from the rest by a wainscot, and 
forming a short passage Into a room, (c) A 
kind of arch over a door or gate, or the* 
framework of the gate, (d) In France, the* 
entrance fa^de of a building.— 8. Same as> 
Portass. 

Portal (pdrt'al), a. In anat pertaining to, 
connected with, or constituted by the vena 
portM. See Tena. —Portal eiretdaiion, ini 


oh, oAain; Ch, Sc. locA; e,go; j,job; A, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TS, then; th, f^ln; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KST. 
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onot. a subordinate part of the venous cir- 
culation, belonging to the liver, in which 
the blood makes an additional circuit before 
it joins the rest of the venous blood. The 
term is also applied to an analogous system 
of vessels in the kidney. 

Portamento (por-ta-men'to), 71. [It.] In 
music, the gliding from one note to another 
without a break. 

Portance t (pSrt'ans), n. [From Fr. porter, 
to carry.] Air; mien; carriage; port; de- 
meanour. ‘Her stately porea7i<je.’ Spenser 
PortaSSt (port 'as), 71. [O.Fr. porte-hors, 
from porter, to carry, and hors, out of doors; 
so called from being easily portable.] A 
breviary; a prayer-book. 

An old pncbt always read in his portass niunipsi- 
mus domine for sumpsimus; whereof when lie w.is 
admonished, he said that he now had used nimnpsi- 
mus thirty years, and would not leave his old mump- 
simus for their new sumpsimus. Camden 

Variously spelled, as Portesse, Portasse, Por- 
tise, Portos, Portat, Portace, Portxtas, Por- 
tuse, Portous, Portase, Porteus, Porthose. 
Portate (pOr'tat), a [L. 

£ orto, portatum, to caiTy. ] \ jv 7 

a her. said of a cross 
placed bend wise in an es- 1^11 if 
cutcheon, that is, lying as I 
if carried over a person’s Ui 
shoulder ^ 

Portative t (port'at-iv), a. v/ lIP 

(Fr. portatif.} Portable. 

Chaucer. Cross portate. 

Port-bar ( p6rt ' bkr ), n. 

Naut. (a) a bar to secure the ports of a ship 
in a gale of wind. (6) A boom formed of 
large trees or spars lashed together, moored 
transversely across a port, to prevent en- 
trance or egress, (c) An accumulated shoal 
or bank of sand, &c., at the mouth of a port 
or harbour. 

Port-cannon t(p6rt'kan-on),n. An ornament 
for the knees, resembling stiff boot-tops, 

‘ He walks in his port-cannons, like one that 
stalks In long grass.’ S. Butler. 
Port-ohargeB (pOrt'chdrj-ez), n. pi In com 
chaiges to which a ship or its cargo is sub- 
jected in a harbour, as wharfage, &c Called 
also Port-dues. 

Portoluse t (port'klus), ti, A portcullis. 
Port-crayon (p6rt-ki*a'on), n. A holder for 
chalks or crayons; a pencil-case. 

Portcullis (pdrt-kul'ls), 71. [Fr. joorfe, a gate, 
and couiisse, groove,from couler, to trickle, to 
slip or slide down, from L, colare, to strain. 
Alter ] 1. In fori, a strong grating of tim- 
ber or iron, resembling a liarrow, made to 
slide in vertical grooves in the jambs of the 
entrance - gate 
of a fortlAed 
place, to pro- 
tect the gate 
in case of as- 
sault. The ver- 
tical bars, when 
of wood, were 
pointed with 
iron at the bot- 
tom, for the 
purpose of 
striking into 
the ground 
when the grat- 
ing was drop- 
ped, or of in- 
juring what- 
ever it might 
fall upon. In 
general there were a succession of port- 
cullises in the same gateway. — 2 In her. 
same as Lattice (which see). — Portcullis 
money, a name given to the coins struck 
near the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
for the use of the East India Company 
in trading in the East. They bore on the 
obverse tne effigy of the queen, and on the 
reverse her badge of the portcullis crowned 
The piece of eight testers, commonly called 
the portcullis crown, was equal to a Spanish 
dollar, or piece of eight, or to 4« (id. Eng- 
lish money. 

PortOUlUn (pdrt-kuFlsX v. t. To arm or fur- 
nish with a portcullis ; hence, to shut ; to 
bar; to' obstruct 

Within my Ups you have engaoled my tongue. 
Doubly portcuuis'd with my teeth and lips. Shak. 

Port -dues (pOrt'dttz), n. pi See Port- 
OHAROES 

Porte (pbrt), n. [The chief office of the 
Ottoman Empire is styled Bdbi Ali, lit. the 
High Gate, from the gate {hal) of the pal- 
ac!e at which justice was administered; and 
the French translation of this term being 


Siiblime Porte, hence the use of this word.] 
The Ottoman court; the government of the 
Turkish Empire. 

PorteooUse.t n. A portcullis (which see). 
Chaucer. 

Ported t (pOrt'ed), a. Having gates. 

These bright keys 

Designing power to ope the ported skies. 

B. yonsoft. 

Porte - feulUe (p6rt-f ul-yu), n. [See Port- 
folio.] A portfolio; a pocket-book. See 
Portfolio. 

Porte-monnaie (p6rt-mon-na), n. [Fr. , from 
porter, to carry, and monnaie, money.] A 
small pocket-book for carrying money. 
Portend (por-tend'), v.t. [L. portendo, an 
arcliaic form of protendo, signifying pri- 
marily to stretch forth, hence to point out, 
indicate, portend — por, pro, forth or for- 
ward, and tendo, to stretch.] l.fTo stretch 
forth ; to protend. ‘ Idomeneus portended 
steel ' Pope —2. To foreshow ominously; 
to foretoken ; to indicate something future 
by previous signs. 

A moist and a cool summer portetideth a hard win- 
ter. Bacon. 

Syn. To foreshow, foretoken, betoken, fore- 
bode, augur, presage, threaten. 
Portensiont (por-ton'shon), n. The act of 
portending or foreshowing. Sir T. Browne 
Portent (por'tentor por-tent'), n. [L por- 
tentum, a sign, an omen. See Portknp.] 
That which portends or foretokens; especi- 
ally, an omen of 111; any previous sign or pro- 
digy indicating the approach of evil or ca- 
lamity. 

My loss by dire portents the god foretold Dryden 

Portent! ve t (por-ten'tiv), a. Foreshowing; 
portentous. Sir T Browne. 

Portentous (por-ten'tus). a [L. portento- 
sus ] 1 Of the nature of a portent; ominous; 
foreshowing ill; as, ignorance and supersti- 
tion hold meteors to be portentous. 

This portentous figure 

Comes armed through our watch, so like the king 
That was. ishak. 

2. Monstrous; prodigious; wonderful. 

No beast of more portentous size 

In the Hercynmn forest lies. Roscommon 

Portentously (por-ten'tus-li), adv. In a por- 
tentous manner; ominously; monstrously; 
wonderfully ^Portentously deformed ' War- 
burton ‘ Holds up his glass full of the rosy 
Auid, and winks at it portentously. ’ Thack- 
eray 

Porter (pdrt'dr), n. [FT portier, from L 
porta, a gate. ] 1. One who has the charge 
of a door or gate; a doorkeeper. 

Arm all my household presently, and chaise 
The he let no man m till day B yon ton 

2. A waiter in a hall; one that waits at 
the door to receive messages 
Porter (p6rt'6r), n. [Fr. porteur, from por- 
ter, to carry, L. porto.] 1 A carrier; a per- 
son who carries or conveys burdens, par- 
cels, or messages for hire — 2 A law officer 
who carries a white or silver rod before the 
justice in eyre —3 A dark-coloured malt 
liquor which differs from ale and pale beer 
in being made wholly or partially with high- 
dried malt. It was so called from its having 
been originally the favourite beverage of the 
porters and work-people of the metropolis 
and other large towns of the British Em- 
pire.— 4. In forging, a bar of iron attached 
to a heavy forging, whereby it is. guided 
beneatii the hammer or into the furnace, 
being suspended by chains from a crane 
above ; also, a bar from whose end an article 
18 forged. E. H. Knight.— h.i A lever. ‘A 
leaver or porter to lift timber or other 
things with.' Withals. 

Porterage (pdrt'6r-&1),7t. l. Money charged 
or paid for the carriage of burdens or par- 
cels by a porter.— 2. The business of a por- 
ter or doorkeeper. 

Porteress (port'^r-es), n. See Portress. 
Porterly (p6rt'6r-li), a. Coarse; vulgar; like 
a porter. ‘ The porterly language of swear- 
ing and obscenity.’ Dr. Bray. [Rare.] 
Portesse (pflrt'es), 71 . [See P ortass.] ‘In his 
hand his portesse still he bare ’ Spenser. 
Port -Are (pOrt'fir), n. [Port, to carry, 
and fre.] A strong paper or cloth case 
Armly packed with a composition of nitre, 
sulphur, and mealed powder, so as to have 
the form of a stick, generally burning an 
inch a minute, used to convey Are from 
the slow-match, or the like, to the priming 
of ordnance, though now generally super- 
seded by other arrangements. With a 
slightly altered composition it is used for 
signals and for Aring charges in mines. 


Portfolio (p6rt-f6ai-fi), 71. [Formed In imi- 
tation of Ft. porte-feuille, a portfolio, the 
office of a minister— i?orfer, to carry, and 
feuille, a leaf, L. folium. ] 1. A portable case 
of the form of a large book, for holding 
loose drawings, prints, papers, &c.— 2. Fig. 
the office and functions of a minister of 
state; as, he holds the portfolio oi education, 
that is, has, as it were, all the papers con- 
nected with this department; he has re- 
ceived the portfolio of the home department. 
Portglave,t Portglalvet (p6rt'glav),7i. [Fr. 
porter, to carry, and glaive, a sword. See 
Glaive.] A sword-bearer. 

Portgrave, Portgreve (port'grav, p6rt'. 
grov^ n. [From A. Sax. port (L. portus), a 
harbour, and gerUfa, a reeve or sherftf.] 
Same as Portreeve. 

Port-hole (port 'hoi), n. 1. A square aper- 
ture in a ship’s side, especially one of the 
apertures through which the guns are Ared. 

The fi^allant shfc, surrounded by enemies, lay like a 

? ;reat fortress on the sea. scattering death on every side 
rom her hundred and four port-holes. Macaulay. 

2. In steam-engines, one of the steam-passages 
into or from the cylinder. See Port. 
Port-hook (port'hok), n. One of the hooks 
in the side of a ship to which the hinges of a 
port-lid are hooked. 

Portico (por'ti-kd), n pi. Porticoes (pdi*'- 
ti-koz). [It and Sp. portico, from L. por- 
ticxis. See PoROH.] In arch, an open space 
covered by a roof supported on columns, 
sometimes detached, as a shady walk, but 
in modern usage a kind of poi-ch before the 
entrance of a building fronted with columns. 
Porticoes are called tetrastyle, liexastyle, 
octostyle, and decastyle, according as they 
have four, six, eight, or ten columns in 
front ; they are also distinguished as pro- 
style or in antis, as they project before or 
recede within the building. 

On sumptuous baths the rich their wcriUh bestow. 

Or some expensive airy portico. Dtyden. 

Portlcoed (por'ti-kod), a. Having a portico* 
or porticoes 

Portiere (port-yer), n. [Fr,] A door-curtain. 
Portigue (poi''ti-gu), n See Poktaque 
Portingal t (por'tin-gal), a Portuguese. 
Portingall,t Portugal t (p6i‘'tin-gal, pdr'- 
tu-gal), n A Portuguese Fanshawe; 
Beau FI Written also Portingale. 
Portlo (por'shi-o), n [L. ] A portion or 
branch In anat. applied to two nerves, 
portio dura and port to mollis, two branches 
of the seventh pair of nerves, the portio 
dura, or hard portion, being the facial nerve, 
the portio mollis, or soft portion, the audi- 
tory or acoustic nerve Applied also to a 
small, white fasciculus, intermediate be- 
tween the portio dura and the portio mollis. 
Portion (poFshon), n. [L. jwrtio, portionis, 
a jxtrtiou. Akin to pars, partis, a part, 
partior, to divide. See Part.] 1. A part 
of anything separated from it ; thgt which 
is divided off, as a part from a whole.— 

2 A part, though not actually divided, but 
considered by itself. 

These arc parts of his ways : but how little a por- 
tion IS lieard of him? Job xxvi. 14. 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and patccls of the dreadful Past. Tennyson. 

3. A part assigned; an allotment. 

The priests had a portion assigned them by Pha- 
raoh, and did cat tlieir portion which Pharaoh gave 
them Gen xlvii 22. 

Hence— 4. Fate; final state. ‘And shall cut 
him asunder, and appoint him his portion 
with the hypocrites.' Mat. xxiv. 61.— 

6. The part of an estate given to a child or 
heir, or descending to him by law, and dia- 
tributed to him in the settlement of the 
estate.— fi. A wife’s fortune; a dowry. 

I give my daughter to him, aqd will make 
Iter jportion equal his. Shak. 

Syn. Division, share, parcel, quantity, allot- 
ment, dividend. 

Portion (p6r'8hon), v. t. l. To divide or distri- 
bute into portions or shares ; to parcel ; to 
allot in shares. ‘ And portion to his tribes 
the wide domain.' Pope. 

A friendship so complete, 

Portion'd in halves between us that we grew 
The fable of the city where we dwelt. Ttunyson. 

2. To endow with a portion or an inheritance. 

* Portion'd maids, apprenticed orphans.’ 
Pope. 

Poi1;loner(p6r'8hon-6r),n, 1. One who divides 
or assigns in shares.— 2. In Scots law, (a) the 
proprietor of a small feu or portion of land. 
(b) The sub-tenant of a feu ; an under-feuar. 
—Heirs portioners, two or more females who 
succeed jointly to heritable estate in default 
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oflieirs male. ->8. Eodeu. a minister who, to- 
other with others, serves a benefice, because 
he has only a portion of the tithes or profits 
of the living. 

PortioniBt ^r'shon-ist), n. 1. EccUts. same 
as Portioner, 8.-2. See under Postmaster. 
PortlonleBB (pdr'shondes), a. Having no 
portion. 

Portland (pdrt^ land), a. Belonging to the 

Isle of Portland, in l)oraetBhire.~ Portland 
beds, in geol. a division of the upper oolites 
occurring between the Purbeck beds and the 
Kimmeridge clay, consisting of beds of hard 
oolitic limestone and freestone interstrati- 
fled with clays and resting on light-coloured 
sands which contain fossils, chiefly mollusca 
and fish, with a few reptiles. Named from 
the rocks of the group forming the Isle of 
Portland in Dorsetshire, from whence they 
may be traced through Wiltshire as far as 
Oxfordshire. — Portland cement, a well- 
known cement made from common lime- 
stone, mixed with great care, in definite 
proportions, with the muddy deposits of 
rivers running over clay and chalk. So called 
from its resemblance in colour to Portland- 
stone.— -Portland sago. See under Arum.-- 
Portland stone, a compact sandstone from 
the Isle of Portland in Dorsetshire. It is 
one of the merabei’s of the Portland beds, 
and belongs to the upper part of the oolite 
formation. It is used in building, is soft 
when quarried, but hardens on exposure to 
the atmosphere.— vase, a celebrat- 
ed cinerary urn or vase, found in the tomb of 
the Emperor Alexander Severus. It is of 
transparent dark-blue glass, coated with 
opaque white glass, which has been cut down 
in the manner of a cameo so as to give on 
' each side groups of figures delicately exe- 
cuted in relief, representing the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis In 1810 the Duke of 
Portlands its owner, allowed it to be placed 
in the British Museum, where it remained 
intact till the year 1846, when it was mali- 
ciously broken. The pieces were carefully 
collected and very successfully reunited, and 
in this state it still remains in the museum, 
but is not shown to the public. 

PortlaBt (pOrt'last), n. The gunwale of a 
ship Called also Portoise. 

PortUd (pOrt'Ild), n. The lid that closes a 
port-hole. 

Port-lifter (port'lift-^r), n A contrivance 
for raising and lowering heavy ports in ships 
Portliness (pbrt'li-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being portly : (a) dignity of mien 
or personal appearance. (6) A somewhat 
excessive stoutness of the person; corpu- 
lence. 

Portly (port'll), a [From port, carriage, 
mien, demeanour ] 1. Grand or dignified in 
mien ; stately ; of a noble appearance and 
carriage. ‘A portly prince, and goodly to 
the sight.’ Dryden.~2 Rather tall, and 
inclining to stoutness ; somewhat large and 
unwieldy in person. ‘ A portly personage in 
a braided surtout, ' Dickens. —8. t Swelling. 

‘ Your argosies with portly sails. ’ Shak. 
Port -man (port 'man), n An inhabitant 
or burgess of a port-town or of a cinque- 
port. 

Portmanteau (p6rt-man't6), n. [Fr. porte- 
manteau, from porter, to carry, and inan- 
teau, a cloak.] A case or trunk, usually 
made of leather, for carrying apparel, &c., 
on Journeys ; a leather case attached to a 
saddle behind the rider. 

Portmantle (p6rt-man'tl), n. A port- 
manteau. [Old and vulgar. ] 

Port-mote (port'mdt), n. [Port, and mote, 
a meeting.] Anciently, a court held in a 
port- town. 

PortOir»t n. [O.Fr., from L. partare, to 
bear. ] One who or that which bears ; 
hence, one who or that which produces. 
Holland. 

PortOlBe (pdrt'oiz), n. The gunwale of a 
thlp.—A-portoise, resting on or lowered to 
the gunwale. Called also PorUast 
PortOBit n. A breviary. See PORTASS. 
Chaucer. 

Port-pane t (p6rt'p&n), n. [L. vorta/re, 
to carry, and panis, bread, ] A cloth for 
carrying bread so as not to touch it with 
the handa WiOmls. 

Portrait (pfiritrat), n. [Fr. portrait, pp. of 
jwrfmtrc, to portray. See Portray.] l.That 
which is portrayed ; particularly, a painted 
picture or representation of a person, and 
especially of a face drawn from the life; 
also used generally for engravings, photo- 
graphs, crayon drawings, &c., of this char- 
acter. 


In ^ortraHs the grace, and we may add the like* 
ness, consists more in the general air than in the 
exact similitude of every feature. Sir y. JReynoids. 

2. A vivid description or delineation in 
words.— In sculp, a portrait bust or statue 
is one representing the actual features or 
person of an individual, in distinction from 
an ideal bust or statue. 

Portrait t (por'trat), v.t To portray; to 
draw. Spenser. 

Portrait-painter (poritrat-p&nt-Sr), n. One 
whose occupation is to paint portraits. 
Portrait-painting (pdritrat-pant-ing), n. 
The art of painting portraits. 

Portraiture (poFtrat-ur), n. [Fr.] i. A 
portrait; a painted resemblance; a likeness 
or likenesses collectively. ‘ The portraiture 
of a hart. ' Sir T. Browne. 

By the image of my cause I see 
The portraiture of his. Shak. 

Unclasp me. Stranger, and unfold, 

With trembling care, my leaves of gold. 

Rich in Gothic portraiture. Rog^ers. 

The drama is an cmbellishcii portraiture of life. 

Sir G. C. Lewis. 

2. The art or practice of drawing portraits, 
or of vividly describing in words. 
Portraiture t (poritrat-ur), v. t. To paint; to 
portray. Shajtesbury. 

Portray (pdr-tra'). v.t. [Fr. portraire, to 
portray, to depict, from L protraho, to 
draw forth — L pro, before, forward, and 
trahere, to draw, whence traction, abstract, 
&c. ] 1. To paint or draw the likeness of ; 
to depict ; as, to portray a king on horse- 
back; to portray a city or temple with a 
pencil or with chalk. 

Take a tile, and lay it before thee, and portray 
upon it the city, even Jerusalem Ezek iv. i. 

If the radiance of a loftier hope, the light of a 
deeper, diviner blessedness, has kindled in many a 
human face since pagan art passed away, surely to 
the art that has that to grander possibilities 

of excellence have been afforded. Dr. Caird. 

2, To describe in words. 

It will be my endeavour to relate the history of the 
people as well as the history of the government, to 
describe the rise of religious sects, and the changes 
of literary taste, to portray the manners of succes- 
sive generations Macaulay. 

3. To adorn with pictures. 

Spears .and helmets thronged, and shields 
Various, with boastful arguments portrayed. 

Milton. 

Portrayal (por-tra'al), n. The act of por- 
traying; delineation; representation. 
Portrayer (p6r-tra'6r), n. One who por- 
trays; one who paints, draws to the life, or 
describes. 

Portreeve (pdrt'rev), n. [Port and reeve ] 
The chief magistrate of a port or maritime 
town; a portgrave 

Portress (port'res), n. A female porter or 
keeper of a gate. 

Port-rope (port'rbp), n. A rope or tackle 
for hauling up and suspending the ports or 
covers of port -holes. Called also Port- 
tackle. 

Port-rule (port'r5l),n. An instrument which 
regulates the motion of a rule in a ma- 
chine. 

Port-sale (pOrt'sal), n. [Port, from L. porta, 
a gate ] A public sale of goods to the high- 
est bidder; an auction. 

When Sylla had taken the citie of Rome, he made 
port-sale of the goods of them whom he had put to 
death. North. 

Port-side (port'sid), n. The left side of a 
ship looking towards the bow. See Port. 
Port-tackle (pdrt'tak-l), n. See Port- rope. 
Port-town (pdrt'toun), n. A town having 
or situated near a port. 

Portuguese (poritu-gaz), n. The people or 
language of Portugal. 

Portuguese (poritfl-gfiz), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Portugal, — Portuguese man-qf-war, 
the name given by early English voyagers to 
a species of Physalia, the P. atlantica. See 
Physalia. 

Portulaca (por-tfi-la'ka), n. [L. , from porto, 
to carry, and lac, milk, from the juicy nature 
of the plants.] Purslane, a genua of plants, 
nat. order Portulacacese. See Purslane. 
PortulaoacesB, Portulaoeae (poritu-la-ka"- 
sd-e, por-tfl-la'se-fi), n. pi. A small nat. order 
of polypetalous exogens, consisting of an- 
nual, perennial, herbaceous, or shrubby 
plants, occurring in all the hotter or milder 
parts of the world. The only species of any 
Importance is Portulaca oleracea, which is a 
fleshy prostrate annual, sometimes used in 
salads. It is naturalized in most of the 
warmer parts of the world, and is often a 
troublesome weed. 

Port-vein (pOrt'vSn), n. See Vena porta 
under Vena. 


Port-wine (pOrt-wIn'), n. A dark-purple 
astrin^nt wine made in Portugal, so called 
from Oporto, whence it is shipped. It is the 
produce of the vineyards along the course 
of the Douro. 

PorwlgleKporiwig-l),*!. A tadpole; a young 
frog. 

Pory (porii), a. Full of pores or small in- 
terstices; porous. 'The vaulted roofs of 
pory stone. ’ Dryden. 

POBada (p6-Bk'da), n. [Sp.] An inn 
POBaune (p6-zou'ne), n, [0., trombone.] In 
music, a reed-stop on the organ of a rich 
and powerful tone, the pipes of which are 
of 8 feet on the manuals, and 16 and 82 feet 
on the pedals. 

Poset (pdz), n. [A. Sax. gepose, the pose.] A 
stuffing of the head; catarrh. 

Pose (pdz), v.t. pret. & pp. posed; ppr. pos- 
ing. [Fr. poser, to place, to put, to state, 
to put a question, from L pauso, to halt, to 
stop, from paiwa, a pause; but the meaning 
as well as that of the compounds has been 
influenced by potio, positnm, to put, place, 
set, which gives position, &c. There are a 
number of compounds with pose in English, 
as compose, depose, disjjose, impose, inter- 
pose, repose, &c. ] 1. To embarrass by a diffi- 
cult question ; to cause to be at a loss ; to 
puzzle. ‘Not that I design to pose them 
with those common enigmas of magnetism. ’ 
Olanville. 

Learning; was posed, philosophy was set, 

Sophisters taken in a fisher’s net. G Herbert. 

2.t To interrogate closely; to question 
strictly. 

She, in the presence of others, posed him and 
sifted him, thereby to try whether he were indeed 
the very Duke of York or no. Sterne. 

Poset (pOzV v.t. To suppose. 

Pose (pbz), n [Fr. pose, an attitude. See 
Pose, v.t. above.] 1. Attitude or position 
taken naturally, or assumed for effect; as, the 
pose of an actor; especially, the attitude in 
which any character is represented artis- 
tically; the position, whether of the whole 
person or of an individual member of the 
body; as, the pose of a statue; the pose of 
the head. — 2. A deposit; a secret hoard. 
[Hcotch.] 

Pose (pdz), v.i. [Fr. poser, to attitudinize. 
See above J To attitudinize; to assume cha- 
racteristic airs; as, iojtose as a martyr. 
Pob6 (pO'za), a. [Fr. poser, to place.] In 
her. term applied to a Hon, horse, or other 
beast standing still, with all his feet on the 
ground. It is the same as Statant. 
Poseidon (po-si'don), n. In myth, the Greek 
god of the sea, eciuivalent to the Latin Nep- 
tune. See Neptune. 

Poser (p6z'6rl,»i. l. One that poses or puzzles 
by asking ailflcult questions; a close ex- 
aminer. 

He that questioneth mucli, shall learn much ; . . . 
but let his questions not be troublesome, for that is 
fit for a poser. Bacon. 

2. Something that puzzles, as a difficult ques- 
tion. 

POBingly (p6z'ing-li), adv. So as to pose or 
puzzle. 

POBlt (poz'it),v. f . [L. pono, nositum, to place. 
See Position.] l. To dispose, range, or 
place in relation to other objects. Sir M. 
Uale.-~2. To lay down as a position or prin- 
ciple; to assume as real or conceded; to 
present to the consciousness as an absolute 
fact. 

In positing pure or absolute existence as a mental 
datum, immeniate, intuitive, and above proof, he 
mistakes the fact. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

When it IS said that the ego posits itself, the mean- 
ing is that the ego becomes a fact of consciousness, 
which it can only become through the antithesis of 
the non-ego. Chambers’s Enty. 

Position (pd-zish'on), n. [Fr position, from 
L. positio, from pono, positum, to place, 
put, set, for po-sino, from po (=Qt. proti, 
against), and sino, to permit (whence site). 
Ponere appears as -pound in compound, <fec., 
as -pone in postpone.] 1 State of being 
placed; situation: generally with reference 
to other objects, or to different parts of the 
same object. 

We have different prospects of the same thing 
according to our different positions to it. Locke. 

Hence, relation with regard to others, or 
to some subject ; as, to be in a false posi- 
tion.— 2. Manner of standing or being placed; 
attitude; as, an inclining position. -—8. Inat 
on which one takes one’s stand; hence, prin- 
ciple laid down; proposition advanced or 
affirmed as a fixed principle, or stated as 
the ground of reasoning, or to be proved; 
predication; affirmation. 

Let not the proof of any position depend on the 
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fcsitioM that follow, but always on those which pre< 
cede. iVaUs, 

One held the government to be a trust for the peo- 
ple, and to exist only for their behoof, with the con- 
sequent position that resistance is lawful on a gross 
violation of duty. Brougham. 

4 Place or standing in society; social rank; 
as, a person of position. Thackeray. — 

5 State; condition. 

Great Britain, at the peace of 1763, stood in a post- 
tton to prescribe her own terms. Ames. 


6. In arith. a mode of solving a question by 
one or two suppositions: called also rule of 
supposition, rule of false, rule of trial and 
error -Centre c/ position, the same as the 
centre of gravity, and centre of inertia; but 
when a body is viewed as composed of phy- 
sical points, and the centre of gravity is con- 
sidered in relation to their positions, geo- 
meters desi^iate that point the centre of 
position. —Circles of position, in astron. six 
circles, passing through the common inter- 
sections of the horizon and meridian and 
through any degree of the ecliptic or the 
centre of any star, or other point in the 
heavens, used for finding out the position 
or situation of any star These circles cut 
the equator into twelve equal parts.— 
of position, (a) of a heavenly body, the angle 
contained by two great circles passing 
through the body; the one a secondary to 
the equator, and the other a secondary to 
the ecliptic, (b) Of a place on the earth, 
the angle contained at any place by its meri- 
dian, and the great circle passing through 
that place and any other place. — Geometry 
of position, a species of geometry the object 
of which is to investigate and determine 
the relation that exists between the position 
of the different parts of a geometrical figure 
with regard to each other, or with regard to 
some determinate line or figure first fixed 
upon as a term of comparison. — Guns of 
postiion See under Gun. -Syn Situation, 
station, place, condition, attitude, posture, 
proposition, assei-tlon, thesis 
POBltionalt (pd-ziah'on-al), a. Respecting 
position. Sir T Browne. 

TOBltlve (poz'i-tiv), a [Fr posit if; LL.poa- 
itivus, from L. pono, positum, to set or place. 
See Position.] l. Properly, laid down; ex- 
pressed; direct; exidicit: opposed to im- 
plied; as, he told us in positive words ; we 
nave his pewifive declaration to the fact; the 
testimony is poMfire —2, Not admitting any 
condition or discretion; absolute; express; 
as, the commands of the admiral are posi- 
tive — 3. Absolute ; real ; existing in fact : 
opposed to negative; ds, positive (!;oo<X, which 
exists by itself, whereas negative good is 
merely the absence of evil ; or opposed to 
relative or arbitrary, as, beauty is not a 
positive thing, but depends on the different 
tastes of people. — 4 Direct ; express : op- 
posed to circumstantial; as, positive proof. 

6. Confident ; fully assured; as, the witness 
is very positive that he is correct in his testi- 
mony —6. Dogmatic; over-confident in opin- 
ion or assertion 

Some positive pcrsistiii|T fops we know. 

That, if once wrong, wul needs be always so. 

Pope. 

7. Settled by arbitrary appointment; pre- 
scribed by express enactment: opposed to 
natural or inbred. 

In laws, that which is natural, bindeth universally; 
that which is positive, not so. . . . Although no laws 
but positive arc mutable, yet all are not mutable 
which arc positive Hooker. 


8. Based on phenomena; real; phenomenal; 
realizable; demonstrable; distinctly ascer- 
tained or ascertainable : opposed to specu- 
lative. ‘The assertion that science is the 
only truth that is positive. ’ Cardinal Man- 
ning. 

Nothing can be juster than the law which Comte 
has formulated. First the theological stage, then the 
metaphysical, then the positive. 

Rev. y. Baldwin Bro 7 vn. 

9. Having powerto act directly; having direct 
influence; as, a, positive voice in legislation. 

10. In photog. having the lights and shades 
rendered as they are in nature : opposed to 
negative. See nboative. Photography.— 
Positive degree, in gram, is the form of an 
adjective which denotes simple or absolute 
quality, without comparison or relation to 
increase or diminution; as, wise, noble.— 
Positive electricity. See Elbotrioit Y. — Pori- 
Uve evidence, in law, proof of the veiw fact.— 
Positive philosophy, a philosophical system 
founded by Augoite Comte (1798>1857). Its 
leading feature is what is known under the 
law of the three stages, which may be thus 
•toted: every branch of knowledge passes 


throngh three stages, viz. the theological, 
the metaphysical, and the positive. In the 
first stage, the phenomena of nature are 
attempted to be explained by reference to 
supernatural causes, by voluntary interfer- 
ences, by prodigies, miracles, and the like. 
In the second stage supernatural andanthro- 
pomorphitic causes give place to abstract, 
occult causes, scholastic entities, realized 
abstractions, and nature is interpreted k 
priori: the attempt is made to construe 
nature subjectively. In the third stage, 
man contents himself with ascertaining by 
observation and experiment the connections 
of phenomena, and so learning to connect 
each fact with its antecedent conditions. 
This is the method which has founded 
modern science, and which must take the 
place of metaphysics. Whatever is not 
capable of experimental verification must 
be rigorously excluded from science. The 
second conception of this system Is the 
classification and co - ordination of the 
sciences. The theory of this classification 
requires us to advance from the simple to 
the complex, beginning with mathematics, 
and passing in turn to astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, biolog}^, and sociology: these are 
the six fundamental sciences, each of which 
is necessary to the next followlnjf one. 
Thus Bociolo^ or the science of society is 
impossible without biology, the science of 
life, and the latter is impossible without 
the science of chemistry; chemistry, again, 
presupposes physics, which itself presup- 
poses astronomy and mathematics. 
tive pole of a voltaic pile or battery See 
Vole.— P ositive tenns, in logic, those terms 
which denote a certain view of an object, as 
being actually taken of it— Positive quan- 
tity, in alg an alfinnative or additive quan- 
tity, which character is indicated by the 
sign -f (plus) prefixed to the quantity, called 
in consequence the positive sign. The term 
is used in contradistinction to negative. 

Positive (poz'i-tiv), n. 1 That wliich is cap- 
able of being affirmed; reality. ‘Rating 
positives by their privatives.' South.- 
2. That which settles by absolute appoint- 
ment. 

Positives, while under precept, cannot be hlighted 
without .slighting morals also Jt'aterlaud. 

3 In gram, the positive degree.— 4. IwpUotog. 
a fiicture in wJiich the lights and shades 
are rendered as they are in nature: opposed 
to negative. Positives are obtained by print- 
ing from negatives. See Negative, Photo- 
graphy 

Positively (poz^i-tiv-li), adv. In a positive 
manner: {a) absolutely; by itself ; indepen- 
dent of anything else; not comparatively. 

Good and evil removed may be esteemed good or 
evil comparatively, .ind not positively or simply. 

Bacon. 

(&) Not negatively; really; in its own nature; 
directly; inherently ; as, a thing is positive- 
ly good, when it produces happiness by its 
own qualities or operation ; it is negatively 
good, when it prevents an evil or floes not 
produce it. (c) Certainly, Indubitably. 

Give me some breath, sonic little pause. 

Before I positively speak in this Shak. 

(dl Directly , explicitly ; expressly ; as, the 
witness testified positively to the fact. 
(e) Peremptorily; in strong terms. 

The divine law positively requires huinihty and 
meekijess. Bp Sprat. 

if) With full confidence or assurance; as, I 
cannot speak positively in regard to the fact, 
(p) By positive electricity ; as, positively 
electrified. See ELECrrtilciTY. 

POBltlveneSB (poz'i-tiv-nes), n. The state 
of being positive: (a) actualness; reality of 
existence; not mere negation. 

The postttveness of sins of commission lies both 
in the nabitude of the will and in the executed act 
too; the posi/tveness of sins of omission is in the hab- 
itude of the will only. Norris. 

(b) Undoubting assurance ; full confidence ; 
peremptoriness. 

This peremptoriness is of two sorts; the one a 
gisteriainess in matters of opinion, the other a posi- 
tiveness in relating to matters of fact. 

Dr. H More. 

PositivlBm (poz'l-tiv-izm), n . The positive 
philosophy (which see under Positive). 

This second period in modem philosophy has been 
marked by the sceptical phenomenalism of Hume 
(now represented Ly Positivism)', the Scotch psycho- 
logy of common sense; and the German critical and 
dialectical philosophy of reason. Prof. F raser. 

POBitlvlBt (poz'i-tiv-ist), n. One who main- 
tains the doctrines of j^sitive philosophy. 
POBltivltV t (poz-i-tivT-tiX n. Peremptori- 
ness. watts. [Rare.] 


POBitUFet (poz'i-tfir), n. Posture. * The «o«i- 
twre of the party’s hand who did throw 
the dice.’ Bramhall. 

POBHet (poz'net), n. [W. posned, a round 
body, a porringer, from pos, increase, incre- 
ment, aheap.] A little basin; a porringer, 
skillet, or saucepan. ‘Chafing-dishes, pos- 
nets, and such other silver vessels.' Bacon. 
Posolo^c, PoBological (po-so-lojlk, po-so- 
loj'lk-al), a. Pertaining to posology. 
POBOlogy (po-sol'o-ji), n. [Gr. posos, how 
much, and logos, discourse.] The doctrine 
of proportions; (a) a name suggested by 
Bentham for the science of quantity. 
ip) That department of medicine which 
treats of the doses or quantities in which 
medicines ought to be administered. 

POBB. POBSe (pos), V. t. IFr. pousser, to push, 
to thrust.] To push; to punch; to dash. 
‘The see . . . posseth him up and down.' 
Chaucer. [Obsolete and local. ] 

PoSBe (pos'B&). [L, , to be able. ] 1. A possi- 
bility, A thing is said to be in posse, -when 
it may possibly be; in esse, when it actually 
is.— 2. A number or crowd of people.— Posse 
comitatus, lit. the power of a county; in law, 
the body of men which the sheriff is em- 
owered to raise in case of riot, possession 
ept on forcible entry, rescue, or any at- 
tempt made in opposition to the execution 
of iustice. It is said to include all knights 
and other men above the age of fifteen, able 
to travel within the county. The word 
comitatus is often omitted, and posse alone 
is used in the same sense. 

PoSBess (poz-zes'), V t. [L. possideo, posses- 
mm, to occupy, to possess— for »or (see 
Pollute), and sedeo, to sit. Comp. G. besit- 
zen, A. Sax. besittan, to possess, from be, 
by, and sittan, to sit ] 1 To occupy in per- 
son; to have as occupant; to have and hold. 

Houses and fields and vineyard.s .shall be possessed 
again in this land Jer. xxxii. 15, 

O, I liave bought the mansion of a love, 

But not possess^ i it Shak. 

2 To have as a piece of property or as a 
personal belonging; to be owner of; to own; 
to enjoy ; as, to jiossess much money and 
property, to possess many good qualities. 
‘.Share all tliat he doth possess ’ Shak. ‘The 
present benefit which I possess.’ Shak.— 
8. To become or make one’s self master of ; 
to seize ; to gain ; to obtain the occupation 
)) 1 . 

The English m.irched toward the river Eske, in- 
tcniling to possess a hill called Under-Eske. 

Hayward. 

4 To affect strongly; to pervade; to fill or 
take up entirely. ‘ Sin of self-love possesseth 
all mine eye ’ Shak ‘What a strange 
drowsiness possesses them ’ Shak. 

As the love of Christ and the love of God possesseth 
and seizeth upon a soul, so self-love decays. 

Dr. Sibbes. 

5. To have full power or mastery over ; as, 
an evil spirit, evil influence, violent passion, 
or the like Luke viii. 3G ‘An she were not 
possessed with a fury.’ Shak. * Possessed 
with devilish spirits.’ Shak. 

Beware what spirit rages in your breast ; 

For ten inspirctl, ten thousand arc possess'd. 

Roscommon. 

6. To put in possession ; to make master or 

owner : with of before the thing, and now 
generally used in thepassive or with reflexive 
pronouns; as, to be possessed of a large for- 
tune; to possess one’s self q/ another a pro- 
perty. ‘Will possess you of that ship and 
treasure.’ Sheik. ‘ Had himself 0 / 

the kingdom.’ Shak. ‘The moveables ic/icre- 
0 / our uncle Gaunt did stand possessed.*^ 
Shak. ‘ Of fortune’s favour long possessed.* 
Dryden. 

We possessed ourselves qp the kingdom of Naples. 

Addison. 

7. t To make acquainted with ; to acquaint; 
to inform. ‘Possess the people in MesBina 
here how innocent she died.' Shak. 

Let not your ears despise iny tongue, 

Which sfiall possess them with the heaviest sound 

That ever yet they lieard. Shak. 

Possess \\s,,poKsess us ; tell us something of him. 

Shak. 

8. To furnish or fill; to imbue or Instil into: 
with with before the thing. 

It is of unspeakable advantage to possess our minds 
with an habitual good intention. Addison. 

Hence ... it is laid down by Holt, that to possess 
the people with an ill opinion ot the government, that 
is, of the ministry, is a libel. Hallam. 

9. t To accomplish. 'To possess the purpose 
they desired,’ Spenser. 

POBBesBlou (poz-zesh'on), n. 1. The having, 
holding, or detention of property In one's 
power or command ; the state of owning or 
having in one’s hands or power; actual seiz- 
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inff or ocouiwiicy, either rightful or wrong' 
f uT One man may have the poaeation of a 
thing, and another may have the right of 
potaeiiion or property. 

If the pffsstssum is severed from the property ; if 
A has the rijfht of property, and B by unlawful means 
has gained possession, this is an ii^ury to A. This 
is a bare or naked possession. BlacksUme. 

In Eng. law, a personal chattel is held by 
poateaaion, a real estate by title. Natural 
voB 8698 ion is where the proprietor himself 
Is actually in possession. Civil possession is 
possession not by the owner, but by another 
m his name or for his behoof. Actual pos- 
session is where a person enters into lands 
or tenements descended or conveyed to him. 
Possession in law is when lands, (fee., are 
descended to a man, and he has not actually 
entered into them. Naked possession is 
mere possession without colour of right.— 
2. The thing possessed; land, estate, or 
goods owned; as, foreign possessions. 


When the youi^ man heard that saying, he went 
away sorrowful ; for he had great possessions. 

Mat. xix. 32 . 

8 In international law, a country or terri- 
tory held by no other title than mere con- 

S uest. Bouvier. —4. The state of being un- 
er the power of demons, evil spirits, or 
violent passions; madness; lunacy; as, de- 
moniacal possession. 

I knew he was not in his perfect wits . . . 

How long hath this possession held the man ! Shak. 

’—Writ of possession, in law, a precept di- 
recting a sheriff to put a person in peace- 
able possession of property recovered in 
ejectment. —To take posseRsian, to enter on 
or to bring within one’s power or occupancy. 
— To give possession, to put in another’s 


power or occupancy. 

IroAseBSion t ( poz-zesh'on ), v. i. To invest 
with property. 

Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred possess- 
eth and possessioneth Carew. 

PoBseBBlonal (poz-zesh^on-al), a. Same as 
Possessive. 

PosBeBSlonary (poz-zesVon-a-ri), a. Kelat- 
ing to or implying possession. 

POBBeBSioner t (poz-zesh'on-6r), n. 1. One 
that has possession of a thing, or power 
over it. ‘ Freemen and posgemonera’ Sir 
P. Sidmy — 2. An invidious name for the 
members of such religious communities as 
were endowed with lands, <fec. The mendi- 
cant orders professed to live entirely upon 
alms. Chaucer. 

PoSBeSBlve (poz-zes'iv), a. [L possessivus.] 
Pertaining to possession; expressing pos- 
session.— In gram, possessive case, the geni- 
tive case, or case of nouns and pronouns 
which expresses, Ist, possession, ownership: 
as. John's book ; or 2dly, some relation of 
one thing to another; as, Homer’s admirers. 
—Possessive pronoun, a pronoun denoting 


possession or property 
POBSeBSive (poz-zes'iv), n. A pronoun or 
other word denoting possession, 
POBSeBBlyelp (poz-zes’iv-li), adv. In a man- 
ner denoting possession. 

POBSeasor (poz-zes'fir), n. One who pos- 
sesses ; one who holds or enjoys any good 
or other thing; one who owns; an occupant; 
a person who holds in his hands or power 
any species of property real or personal. 

Think of the happiness of the prophets and apos- 
tles, saints and martyrs, possessors of eternal glory. 

Zaw. 

Unlimited power corrupts the possessor. 

Brouffham. 

8yn. Owner, proprietor, holder, occupant. 
PbsBeBBOry (poz-zes'o-rl), a. l. Pertaining 
to possession. *A poamsory feeling in the 
heart.’ Dr. Chalmers. —2. Having posses- 
sion; as, a possessory lord.— 8. In law, aris- 
ing from possession; as, a poaaeaaory interest. 
— Possessory action, an action formerly 
brought to regain possession of land, the 
right of possession only, and not that of pro- 
perty, being contBsiod. — Possessory judg- 
ment, in Seots law, a judgment which entitles 
a person who has been in uninterrupted 
possession for seven years to continue his 
possession until the question of right shall 
be decided at law. 

PoiBat (pos'set), n. [Comp. W. poset, curdled 
milk, a posset, from the root of posiaw, to 
gather. Comp, also L. posca, an acidulous 
drink composed of vinegar and water.] A 
drink composed of hot milk curdled by 
some infusion, as wine or other liquor, for- 
merly much In favour both as luxury and 
medicine. ‘I have drugged their possets.* 
Shak. 

oh, oiUdn; dh, So. locA; g, go; j, job; 
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PoSMt (po8''8et), v.t. To curdle ; to coagu- 
late. 

And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager aroppinifs into milk, 

The thin and whmesome blood. Shak. 

POBBlbUity (pos-i-bilT-ti), n. 1. The state 
or condition of being possible; the power of 
being or existing ; the power of happening. 
It of^n implies improbability or great un- 
certainty ; as, there is a possibility that a 
new star may appear tills night. ‘Possibility 
of error.’ Hooker. 

A bare possibility that a thing may be or not be, 
is no just cause of doubting whether a thing be or 
not. TiUotson. 

It is pleasant to see great works in their seminal 
state, pregnant with latent possibilities of excellence. 

Johnson. 

2. A thing possible; that which may take 
place or come into being. 

Consider him antecedently to his creation, while 

f ret he lay in the barren womb of nothing, and only 
n the number of possibilities ; and consequently 
could have nothing to recommend him to Christ’s 
affection. South. 

8. In law, a chance or expectation ; an un- 
certain thing which may or may not happen. 
It is near or ordinary, as where an estate 
is limited to one after the death of another; 
or remote or extraordinary, as where it is 
limited to a man provided he shall be mar- 
ried to a certain woman, and then that she 
shall die, and he be married to another. 
Wharton. 

Possible (pos'i-bl), a. [From L. possibilis, 
from posse, to be able, to have power, from 
potis, able, and esse, to be. Power is also 
from potis.] 1 That may be or exist ; that 
may be now, or may happen or come to 
pass; that may be done; not contrary to 
the nature of things; as, it is possible the 
peace of Europe may continue a century; it 
18 not possible that two and three should be 
seven, or that the same action ^ould be 
morally right and morally wrong.— 2. Cap- 
able of coming to pass, but improbable. 

He must not stay within doors, for fear the house 
should fall upon him, for that is possible; nor must he 
go out, lest the next man that meets him should ktU 
him, for that is also possible. Wilkins. 

Possibly’ (pos'i-bli), adv. 1. In a possible 
manner ; by any power, moral or physical, 
really existing; by possibility. 

Can we want obedience then 
To him, or possibly his love desert 
Who form’d us from the dust? Milton. 

2. Perhaps; perchance. 

Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad sove- 
reign, who might possibly have been a good one, had 
he been invested with authority circumscribed by 
laws. Addison. 

Possum (pos'sum), n, A colloquial contrac- 
tion in the Uniteci States of Opossum —To 
play possum, to act possum, to feim ; to dis- 
semble: in allusion to the habit of the opos- 
sum, which throws itself on its back and 
feigns death on the approach of an enemy. 
Post (pdst), n. [A. Sax. post, from L. postis, 
post, a door-post, from pono (posno), posi- 
tum, to put, place, lay, set. See Position ] 
A piece of timber, metal, or other solid 
substance set upright, usually larger than 
a stake, and intended to support some- 
thing else ; as, the posts of a house ; the 
posts of a door; the posts of a gate; the posts 
of a fence; a klng-pojrf, queen-no^f, truss- 
post, dooT-po8t,&c.—Po8t and paling, a close 
wooden fence, constructed with posts fixed 
in the ground and pales nailed between 
them. —Post and railing, a kind of open 
wooden fence for the protection of young 
quickset hedges, consisting of posts and 
rails, (fee. These terms are sometimes con- 
founded.— Post and pane, post and petrail, 
terms applied to buildingB erected with tim- 
ber framings and panels of brick or lath 
and plaster.— .Emgat of the post. See under 
Knioht. 

Post (pdst), n. [From Fr. poste (masc.), a 
military post or station, an office, and poste 
(fern.), a letter-carrier, a post-house, a post- 
office, &c., both from L L. posta, for postta, 
from L.p 08 itu 8 , placed, pono, positum, to 
place. See Post, a stake, and Position ] 

1. The place at which some person or thing 
is stationed or fixed ; a station or jposition 
occupied, especially a military station ; the 
place where a single soldier or a body of 
troops Is stationed; as, a post of observation; 
a sentry at his post. 

The waters rise everywhere upon the surface of 
the earth; which new post when they had once seized 
on they would never quit. T. Burnet. 

Hence— 2. The troops stationed at a partic- 
ular place.— 8. An office or employment ; a 
position of service, trust, or emolument; an 


appointment ; a berth. * Posts of profit or 
of trust.* Pope.—i. A messenger or a car- 
rier of letters and papers ; one that goes at 
stated times to convey the maU or des- 
patches; a postman. 

I fear my Julia would not deign my lines 
Receiving them from such a worthless post. Shak. 

6 An established system for the public con- 
veyance of letters, especially the govern- 
mental system ; the mail ; the transmission 
of all the letters conveyed for the public at 
one time from one place to another; a post- 
office. —6. A size of writing and printing 
paper, measuring about 18J inches by 164.— 

7. t Haste; speeif 

The mayor towards Guildhall hies him in ill post. 

Shak. 

8. An old game at cards. Called also Post 
and Pair.— To ride post, to be employed to 
carry despatches and papers ; and as such 
earners rode in haste, hence the phrase sig- 
nifies to ride in haste, to pass with expedi- 
tion.— Post is used also adverbially for 
swiftly, expeditiously, or expressly. ‘ Sent 
from Media post to Egypt.’ Milton. Hence, 
to travel post is to travel expeditiously by 
the use of fresh horses taken at certain sta- 
tions. 

Post (pdst), v.i [Fr. poster, to post. See 
the noun.] 1. To travel with post-horses: 
to travel rapidly with any horses; to travel 
with speed. ' And post o’er land and ocean 
without rest.' MUton. 

We see in blank dismay 
Year posting after year. 

Sense after sense decay. Matt. Arnold. 

2. In the manege, to rise and sink on the 
saddle in accorclance with the motion of the 
horse, especially when trotting. 

Post (pbst), V. t. 1. To fix to a post; to fix up 
in a public place, as a notice or advertise- 
ment.— 2. To expose to public reproach; to 
expose to opprobrium by some public action; 
as, to post one as a coward. 

On pain of being posted to your sorrow. 

Fail not at four to meet me. Granville 

8. To place; to station; as, to post troops on 
a hill, or in front or on the flank of an 
army. 

To discharge cannon against an army in which a 
king is known to be posted is to approach pretty near 
to regicide. Macaulay. 

4. In book-keeping, to carry (accounts or 
items) from the Journal to the ledger; to 
make the requisite entries in, for sTiovdng 
a true state of affairs 

You have not posted your books these ten years ; 
how should a man keep his affairs even at this ratef 
Arbuthnot. 

6. To place In the post-office; to transmit 
by post; as, to post letters —6. To send with 
speed, or by means of post-horses.— To nost 
up, in book-keeping, to make the requisite 
entries on up to date; hence, to inform thor- 
oughly with all the freshest information on 
any subject; to make one master of all the 
details of a subject. 

He describes him (the Count of Chambord) as one 
of the freshest and youngest looking men he has ever 
seen, simple, frank, polisned, exceedingly intelligent, 
and thoTOMghly posted »/inthe politics and iuera- 
turc of the day. Sat. Rev. 

Post (post), adv. Hastily, or as a post. 

Post t (pdst), a. [From Fr. aposter, to place 
in a post or position, to spy, to deceive.] 
Suborned; hired to do what is wrong. 

Post (p6st). A Latin preposition signifying 
after, behind, subsequent, since, (fee. It is 
used in this sense in composition in a num- 
ber of English words. 

POBtable t (pdst^a-bl), a. Capable of being 
carried. 

POBt-aot (pdst'akt), n. An after-act; an act 
done afterwards. 

Postage (pdst’aj), n. The duty or rate of 
chnr'>^e levied on letters or other articles 
conveyed by post 

Postal t (pdst'aj), n. A portage. 
P08tage>8tainp (pdst’&j-stamp), n. An ad- 
hesive stamp of various values issued by 
the post-office department for affixing to 
letters, packets, <fec., as payment of cost of 
transmission. 

Postal (pdst'al), a. Relating to posts, post- 
ing, or mails; as, postal arrangements 
P 08 t**aJULl (pdst-snal), a. In zool. situated 
behind the anus. 

Postil (pOstTill), n. 1. A bill granted by the 
Bank of England to individuals, and trans- 
ferable after indorsation. — 2, A post-office 
way-bill of the letters despatched from a 
post-office, placed in the mail-bag, or given 
m charge to the post. 
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Postboy (P&it^bol), n. A boy that carries 
letters ; a boy or man that drives a post- 
chaise. 

Fost-oaptaln (pOst'kap-tin), n. Formerly 
the captain of a ship-oi-war of three years’ 
standing, now simply styled captain. He is 
equal in rank to a colonel in the army. 

Post-card (pdst'kSrd), n, A card impressed 
with or carrying a halfpenny (or other) 
stamp to be sent througn the post-office 
without an envelope where communica- 
tions are not meant to be hidden from view. 

Post-chaise (pdst'sh&z\ n. A chaise or 
carriage for conveying travellers from one 
station to another, and let for hire. 

Post-coach (pdsticdch), n. Same as PoBt- 
chaiee. 

Postdate (pdst'datX v.t. pret. & pp. post- 
dated; ppr. postdating. [Prefix post, after, 
and date.] 1. To affix a date to later than 
or in advance of the real time; as, to post- 
date a contract, that is, to date it as if, for 
instance, it were made six months hence.— 
2. To date so as to make appear earlier than 
the fact. 


Of these (predictions) some were postdated, cun- 
ningly made after the thing had come to pass 

Fuller. 

Post-date (pdst'd&t), n. A date put on a 
document in advance of the real date on 
which it was written. 

Post-day (pdst^di), n. A day on which a 
conveyance carrying mails a^ves or de- 
parts 

Postdiluvial. PostdUuvian (pdst-di-lfi’- 
vi-al, pdst-di-lfi'vi-an), a. [L. po«t, after, 
and duuvium, the deluge.] Being or hap- 
pening posterior to the flood in Noah’s days. 
Postdiluyian (pdst-di-lu’vi-au), n. A person 
who lived after the flood, or who has lived 
since that event 

Post-disseisin (pdst-dis-s&s'ln). n. In law, 
a subsequent disseizin; also, a writ that lay 
for him who having recovered lands or 
tenements by force of novel disseizin, was 
again dissei^d by the former disseizor. 
Wharton. 

Post-disseisor (post-dis-s&c^or), n. A person 
who disseizes another of lands which he 
had before recovered of the same person. 
Postea (pOs'tS-^, n. [L., after this or that, 
afterwards.] In law, the return of the 
judge before whom a cause was tried, after 
the verdict, stating what was done in the 
cause. When the proceedings were in Latin 
the word postea was the initial word, 
whence the name of this return. 
Post-entxy (pdst-en'tri), n. 1. In com. an 
additional entry of goods made by a mer- 
chant at the custom-house, when the first 
entry is found to be too small. —2. In book- 
keeping, an additional or subsequent entry. 
Poster (pdst'drl, n, l. One who posts ; a 
courier; one that travels expeditiously. 

‘ Posters ot the sea and land.’ Shak.—2. A 
post-horse. ‘A pair of jaded »o«(cr«.’ Lord 
Lyttm.—Z. A laige printed bill or placard 
posted for advertising. Dickens. 
Poste-restante (post-res'tafit), n. [Fr,, lit. 
post resting or remaining.] A department 
or arrangement in a post-office wnere let- 
ters If specially addressed are kept till the 
owners call for them. It is for the con- 
venience of persons passing through a 
country or town where they nave no fixed 
residence; but residents are not allowed to 
have their letters so kept. 

Postorlor (pos-td’rl-dr), a. [L. posterior, 
compar. of posterus, from post, after.] 

1. Later or snWquent in time: opposed to 
prior. 

Hesiod was posterior to Homer. IV. Broome. 

2. Later in the order of proceeding or mov- 
ing; coming after. 


No care was taken to have this matter remedied 
by the explanatory articles posterior to the report. 

AMison. 

S. Sitnated behind; hinder; as, the posterior 
portion of the skull: opposed to anterior . — 
A In bot. see under Superior,— P osterior 
ma/rgin, in conch, a term applied to that 
fdde of the bosses of acephalous bivalves 
which contains the ligament— A posteriori, 
a Latin phrase signifying, from what fol- 
lows. See A PRIORL 


POfterlorl^(pos-tfi'rl-or"l.tl), n. fPr. pos- 
tSriorit^.] The state of being later or sub- 
sequent ; as, posteriority of time or of an 
event: oppoMd to priorvty. 

PoEteriorly (pos-fe'ri-er-ll), adv. Subse- 
quently in tune ; in a posterior manner ; 
Mhind. 


Poftaplori (pos-td'rl-drx), w. of. The hinder 
parts of an animal’s body. ^The posteriors 


of a dead ass.* Sicift. [In Love's Labovr’s 
Lost Shakspere makes the affected Armado 
use it differently: ‘The posteriors of this 
day, which the rude multitude call the 
afternoon.’] 

POBt^ty (pos-ter'I-ti), n, [Ft. posUrit^, 
L. posteritas, from posterns, later, from post, 
after.] 1. Descendants; the race that pro- 
ceeds from a progenitor. The whole human 
race are the posterity ot Adam. 

Yet it was said 

It (the crown) should not stand in 

2. Succeeding generations. 

Methinks the truth should liv( from age to age, 

As 'twere retailed to ail posterity. Shak. 

POBtern (pdst'dm), n. [O.Fr. posteme, from 
L.L. posterrwL, posterula, a secret gallery or 
means of exit, from L. posterns, behind, pos- 
terior. from post, behind.] 1. Primarily, a 
bEu:k door or gate ; a private entrance; hence, 
any small door or gate. 

Go on, good Eglamour, 

Out at the postern by the abbey wall. SAaJt. 

The word is used adjectively in following 
extract. 

The conscious priest, who was suborn’d before. 
Stood ready posted at the postern door. Dry den. 

2. In fort, a covered passage closed by a 

g ate, usually in the angle of the flank of a 
astion, or in that of the curtain or near 
the orillon. descending into the ditch. 
PoBt-eziatt (pdet-egz-isf), v.i. To exist 
after; to live subsequently. Cudworth. 
POBt-ezlBtenoe (pdst-egz-ist'ens), n. Sub- 
sequent or future existence. ‘ A notion of 
the sovl'spost-existeruie.’ Addison. 
POBt-eziBtezit (pfist-egz-ist'enQ, a. Existent 
or living after. Cudworth. [Bare.] 
POBt-lhCt (pdst-faktO, a. [L post factum.] 
Eelating to a fact that occurs ^ter another. 
POBt-fiBl^ (pfist’fakt), n. A fact that occurs 
after another. 

Post-facto (pfist-fak'td). [L.] See Ex post 
FACTO. 

PoBt-llne (pfist’fin), n. in Eng. law, a fine 
due to the king by prerogative: called also 
the King's Silver (which see under KiNO). 
POBt-flz (pdst'flks), n. [Prefix post, after, 
and Ax.] In gram, a letter, syllable, or 
word, added to the end of another word; an 
affix or suffix. 

Postfix (post^fika), v.t To add or annex a 
letter, syllable, or word to the end of an- 
other or principal word. 

Post-free (pbst'frg), a. Franked; paying no 
postage. 

Post-geniture (pdst-jen'i-tflr), n. The state 
or position of a child bom after another in 
the same family. ‘ Naturally a king, though 
fatally prevented the harmless chance 
oi post-geniture.' Sir T. Broume. 
Post-glacial (pdst-gla'shi-al), a. In geol. 
see Post-tertiary. 

Post-graduate (pfist-grad'u-at), a. Pertain- 
ing to university studies continued after 
graduation. 

PoBt-liaokney(p5st-hak'ng),n. A post-horse. 
Post-liaste (p6Bt-h&st’), n. Haste in tra- 
velling, like mat of a post or courier. Shak. 
Post-haste (pOst-htof). adv. With speed 
or expedition; as, he travelled post-haste. 
Posthetomlst (pos-thet o-mistl, n. One who 
performs the operation of posthetomy. 
POBthetomy ( pos-thet'o-mi), n. [Or. posthi, 
the prepuce, and tomi, a cutting.] Circum- 
cision. 

Post-hom (postliom), n. A horn or trum- 
pet without valves or pistons, blown by 
drivers or guards of mail-coaches, <&c. 
Post-horse (ndstliors),. n. A horse for con- 
veying travellers rwidly from one station 
to another, and let ror hire. 

Post-house (pdstlious), n. 1. A house where 
relays of post-horses are kept for the con- 
venience of travellers.— 2. A post-office. 
Posthumet (pos'tfimX a. Posthumous. ‘A 
posthume modesty, which could not be bom 
till they were de^.’ Purohas. 
Posthumous (pos'tfim-us), a. [From L. pos- 
tumus, last, superl. of posterns, coming 
after, from post, behind.] 1. Bom after the 
death of the father ; as, a posthwnous son 
or daughter.— 2. Published after the death 
oi the author; as, posthumous works.— 

3. Being or continuing after one’s decease; 
as. ‘ With regard to his posthumous charac- 
ter. ’ Addison. 

Posthumously (pos^tfim-us-U), adv. After 
one’s decease. 

Postlct (pos'tik), a. [L posticus.] Back- 
ward. Sir T. Browne. 

Postloous (pos-tilcus), a. In bot. sanA as 
ExtrorscU. 


PosUonm (pos-trkum). [L., from post, 
behind.] The part of an ancient temple 
which was in the rear of the cell ; the part 
in front of the cell being called the pro- 
naos. 

Postil (pos'til), n. [Fr. postUle, which Du 
Cange takes from post xlla (verba under- 
stood, after those words), from the use of 
this phrase by the commentators.] 1. A 
note, especially a marginal note; origin- 
ally, a note in the margin of the Bible, so 
called because written iffter the text. 

It was thought proper to append to the works of 
Copernicus a postil to say that the work was written 
to account for the phenomena, and that people must 
not run on blindly and condemn either of the opposite 
opinions. JVhewell. 

2. In the R. Catk. and Lutheran Churches. 
a homily to be read In public ; as, the first 
postils were composed Iby order of Charle- 
magne ; Luther also wrote postils. 

Postil (pos'til), v.i. To write postils; to 
comment ; to make illustrations. ' To pos- 
tell upon a kyrie.’ Skelton. 

Postil (pos'til), V. t. [See Postil, n. ] To write 
marginal notes on ; to gloss ; to illustrate 
with marginal notes. 

I have seen a book of accounts . . . postilled in 
the margin with the King’s hand. Bacon. 


Postilion, Postillion (pfis-til'yon), n. [Fr. 
postilion, from poste, a post.] The rider on 
the near leader of a travelling or other 
carriage ; also, one who rides the near horse 
when one pair only Is used, either in a coach 
or post-chaise. 

Postillzet (pos'til-iz), v.t. Same as Postil. 
‘ PostUizirw the whole doctrine of Duns 
Scotus.’ Wood. 

Postulate (pos'til-at), v.i. [L.L. postiUo, 
postillatum. See PoSTIL. ] 1. To write 

postils or marginal notes. —2. To preach 
by expounding Scripture, verse by verse, 
in regular order. 

Postillate (pos'til-at), v.t. To postil; to 
explain by marginal notes. 

Postulation (pos-til-l&'shon), n. *1116 act 
of postulating; exposition of Scripture in 
preaching. 

PostUlator (pos'til-lft-ter), n. One who pos- 
tillates ; one who expounds Scripture verse 
by verse. 

PostUler (pos'tll-Sr), n. One who postils; 
one who writes marginal notes. ‘ Pos- 
tillers and commentators.' Sir T. Browne. 
Posting-house (pdst'ing-hous), n. A house 
or hotel where post-horses are kept. 
PoBtique (pos'tgk), a. [O-IY postique. Ft. 
posti^ie; from L. postus, positus, from pono, 
positum, to place.] Superadded; done after 
the work is finished : applied to a superadded 
ornament ot sculpture or architecture. 
PoBtUmlniary, Postlimlnlous (pdst-li- 
rain'i-ar-i, pSst-Ii-min'l-us), a. Pertaining 
to or involving the right of postliminium 
(which see). 

PostUminiuni, Postliminy (pfist-li-min'i- 
ura, pbst - lim ' 1 ■ ni ), n. [ L. post, after, and 
limen, end, limit.] 1. In Rom. antiq. the 
return of a person who had been banished 
or taken prisoner by an enemy to his old 
condition and former privileges.— 2. In in- 
ternational law, that right by -^tue of which 
persons and things taken by an enemy in 
war are restored to their former state when 
coming again under the power of the nation 
to which they belonged. 

Post - lude ( post ' IGa ), n. [ L. postludium . ] 
In music, an after- piece; a concluding 
voluntary. 

Postman (pfist'man), n. 1. A post or courier. 
2. A letter-carrier. —8. A barrister in the 
exchequer division of the High Court who 
has precedence in motions, so called from 
the place where he sits. The postman is one 
of the two most experienced barristers in the 
court, the other being called the tubman. 
Postmark (pOst'mftrk), n. The mark or 
stamp of a post-office on a letter. 
Postmark (post 'mark), v.t. To affix the 
stamp or mark of the post-office, as to 
letters, <kc. 

Postmaster (pdst'mas-t^r), 9i. l. The officer 
who has the superintendence and direction 
of a post-office. -^Postmaster -general, the 
chief executive head of the postal and tele- 
graphic systems ot Britain. He Is usually a 
member of the cabinet, and exercises autho- 
rity over all the departments of the postal 
system, including money -orders, savings- 
hank, insurances, and annuities.— 2. One who 
provides yost-horses. —8. In Merton College, 
Oxford, the scholars who are supported on 
the foundation are called postmasters or 
portionists. 


PIte, fir, fat, f^; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mttve; tfibe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; U, 8c. abitne; Sc. isy. 
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FOitmerldlan (pdst-me rid'i-anX a. [L- 

poftmeridianw. SeeMBRiBiAK.] 1. Coining 
alter the sun has paseed the meridian ; being 
or belonging to the afternoon. ‘ Postmerid- 
ian sleep.’ Bao&n.—2. In geol. applied to 
the ninth of Prof. H. Bogers’ fifteen mvisionB 
of the palroozoic strata in the Appalachian 
chain of North America. It corresponds to 
a certain extent with our lower Devonian. 

Post - meridian ( pdst-me-rid'i-an ), n. The 
afternoon : usually contracted K u. 

'Twas fost-meridian half-past four 
By sig’nal^'I from Nancy parted. Ch. JDibdin. 

Post -mill (pdst'mil), n. A form of wind- 
mill so constructed that the whole fabric 
rests on a vertical axis, and can be turned 
by means of a lever, according as the direc- 
tion of the wind varies. It thus differs from 
the smock-mill, of which the cap (including 
the gudgeon and pivot-bearings resting upon 



Post-mill. 


it) turns. In the figure the post P, firmly 
fixed by a strong framing sunk into the 
ground, has at its upper end a pivot working 
into a socket fixed in one of the strongest 
floor-beams, and on this pivot the whole 
weight of the erection is sustained. The 
ladder h serves as a lever for turning the 
mill, and by dropping it on the ground and 
placing a weight on its lower extremity it 
also serves to keep the mill steady when tlio 
right position is attained. 

Post-mortem ^dst'mor-tem), a. [L ] 
After death. - Post-mortem examination, 
an examination of a body made after 
death. 

Post-natal (pdst'na-tal), a. Subsequent to 
birth. ‘Post-nataZ diseases.’ Sankey. 

Post - nate t ( post ' nat ), a [ L. post, after, 
and natus, bom.] Subsequent. 

The graces and gifts of the spirit are post-tuxte. 

Jtr. Taylor 

Post-natus (pbst'na-tus), n. [L. ] Bora 
after. In law, (a) the second son. (b) One 
born in Scotland after the accession of 
James 1., who was held not to be an alien 
in England. 

Post -note (p6st'n6t), n. In com. (a) a 
cash-note intended to be transmitted by 
post and made payable to order. In this 
It differs from a common bank-note, which 
is payable to the hearer, (b) A note issued 
by a bank, payable at some future time, and 
not on demand. [In the latter usage the 
word is oorapounded of the L. prep, post, 
after, and note.] 

Post-nuptial (pdst-nup'shal), a. Being 
or hap^ning after marriage; as, a post- 
nuptial settlement on a wife. 

Post-obit (pdst-ob'it), n. [L. post obitum, 
after death.] 1. A bond given for the pur- 
pose of securing to a lender a sum of money 
on the death of some specified individual 
from whom the borrower has expectations. 
Such loans are not only generally made at 
usurious rates of interest, but usually the 
borrower has to pay a much larger sum than 
he has received in consideration of the risks 
the lender runs in the case of the obligor 
predeceasing the person from whom he has 
expectation. If, however, there is a gross 
inadequacy in the proportions amounting to 
fraud a court of equity will interfere.— 2. In 
mod. the same as Post-mortem. 

Post-oldt (pOst-ohlt), a. [See above.] After 
death; posthumous ; as, a post-obit bond. 
PoBt-OlsoplUtgeal (pdst'6-86-faJ''e-al),a. 
Situated behind the gullet or oesophagus. 


Post-Of&ce (pdst'of-fis), n. 1. An office or 
house where letters are received for trans- 
mission to various parts, and from which 
letters are delivered that have been received 
from places at home and abroad.— 2. A de- 
partment of the government charged with 
the conveyance of letters, <fec., by post.— 
Post-oMce annuity and insurance, a system 
whereby the postmaster-general may insure 
lives between the ages of sixteen and sixty 
for not less than £20 or more than £100, and 
may also grant annuities of not more than 
£50.—Ge7ieral post-ojjlee, the principal post- 
office in London ; also applied to the head- 
office in any large city or toym.-Post-oJice 
order. SeeMonE’S-OKDER.—Post-oMcesav- 
iiws-bank, a bank connected with the post- 
omce, where deposits are received to a certain 
amount, on government security, at a rate of 
interest of 2i per cent per annum. 

Post-oml (p5st-d’ral), a. Situated behind 
the mouth. 

Post-paid (pflst-padO, a. Having the post- 
age prepaid; as, a post-paid letter. 
Post-plelocene, Post-jbllocezie (pOst-pli's- 
s§n), n. and a. In geol. the common term for 
all the deposits of later age than the Norwich 
crag, and older than the peat-mosses and 
river gravels which contain neolithic re- 
mains. These deposits are the glacial diifts 
and boulder -clays with the erratics and 
other signs of ice agency, the valley gravels 
and cave earths with paleeolithic remains. 
Called also Pleistocene. 

Postpone (pOst-pdoO, V. t. pret. & pp. post- 
poned; ppr. postponing. [L. postpono-^ost, 
after, and pono, to put.] 1. To put on; to 
defer to a future or later time; to delay: 
as, to postpone the consideration of a bill 
or question to the afternoon or to the fol- 
lowing day. 

These words, by postponing- of the parenthesis to 
its proper place, are more clearly understood 

Knatchbnll. 

The most trifling- amusement is suffered to post- 
pone the one thing necessary. Rogers. 

2. To set below something else in value or 
Importance. 

All other considerations should give way and be 
postponed to this- Locke. 

Syn. To adjourn, defer, delay, procrastinate. 

Postponement (p6st-p6u'ment), n. The 
act of postponing or deferring to a future 
time; temporary delay of business. 

Postponencet (post-pdn'ens), n. Disesieem; 
disregard. Johnson. 

Postponer (pd8t-pdn'6r), n. One who post- 
pones; one who delays or puts off. 

Postoose (post-poz'), v.t. 1. To place after. 
2 t To postpone ; to put off. Fuller 

Fostposit t ( pdst-poz'it), V. t. To postpfine ; 
to regard as of inferior value. Felthavi. 

Post-position (pOst-pfi-zish'on), n. 1. The 
act or placing alter; the state of being put 
behind. 

Nor is the post-fosition of the nominative case to 
the verb against the use of the tongue. 

Joseph Mede. 

2. In prarn. a word or particle placed after 
or at the end of a word. 

In almost ail the native languages of Asia, what we 
call prepositions follow their noun ; often, like the ar- 
ticle and reflective pronoun, coalescing with It, so as 
to form, or simulate, an inflection. The inconvenience 
of such A term as preposition is now manifest ; nor is 
It much remedied when we allow ourselves to use tlie 
contradictory phrase post-positive pre^sition. What 
is really wanted is a general name for that part of 
speech under which /reposition and post-position 
may stand as co-ordinate terms. Latham. 

Fost-posltlonal (p58t-pd-zlBh'on-al),a. Per- 
taining to a post-position. 

Post-positive (pfist-poz'i-tiv), a. Placed 
after something else, as a word. 
Post-prandlal rpost'pran-di-al), a. [L. post, 
after, and pranaium, a dinner. ] Happening 
after dinner. ^ Post -prandial speeches/ 
Palmerston. 

Post -remote (pdst'rg-mdt), a. More re- 
mote in subsequent time or order Darwin. 
Post-road. Post-route (post'rSd, postTbt), 
n. A road along which the mail is carried. 

Postsoexxlum (pOst-sd'nl-um), n. [L , from 
post, behind, and scena, a scene.] In arch. 
the back part of a theatre behind the scenes. 

Postscript (pOst'skript), n. [L. post, after, 
and scriptum, written.] A paragraph added 
to a letter after it Is concluded and signed 
by the writer, or any addition made to a 
book or composition after it had been sup- 
posed to be finished, containing something 
omitted, or something new occurring to the 
writer; something appended. 'A postscript 
dashed across the rest' Tennyson. 

I know one, that when he wrote a letter, he would 
put that which was most material in 


Postsorlpted (jpOstskript-ed), a Having a 
postscript; written afterwards. J. i^uiney 
Adams. [Rare.] 

Post-termlnum (pOst-teriml-num). [L.] In 
law, after the term. 

Post-tertiary (pOst-tfirishi-a-ri). a. In geU. 
the Lyelliaii term for all deposits and phe- 
nomena of more recent date than the Nor- 
wich or mammaliferouB crag. It may be re- 
stricted so as only to include accumulations 
and deposits formed since the close of the gla- 
cial or boulder drift systems, and has been 
divided into three sections— ftisionc, pre- 
historic, and post-glacial. The first com- 
prises the peat of Great Britain and Ireland, 
fens, marshes, river-deposits, lake-silts, ac- 
cumulations of sand-drift, &c., containing 
human remains, canoes, metal instruments, 
remains of domestic animals, &c. The pre- 
historic comprises similar, or nearly similar 
deposits, but the remains found in them 
are older, comprising stone Implements, 
pile-dwellings, and extinct animalB, as the 
Irish deer, mammoth, <&c. To the post- 
glacial belong raised beaches, with shells of 
a more boreal character than those of exist- 
ing seas, the shell-marl under peat, most of 
our carses, dales, as well as the common 
brick-clay, &c.. covering submarine forests 
or containing the remdns of seals, whales, 
&c., as well as of extinct land animals, as 
the mammoth, rhinoceros, urus, hysena, 
hippopotamus, <&c. 

Post-town (p08t'toun),n. l. A town in which 
a post-office is established.— 2. A town in 
which post-horses are kept. 

Postulant (pos'tu-lant), n. One who de- 
mands or requests; a candidate. Chester- 
Jield. 

postulate (pos'tfi-lat). n. [L. postulatum, a 
demand, from postulo, to asl^ to demand, 
from posco, to ask for uraently, to demand.] 

1. A position or supposition assumed with- 
out proof, or one which is considered as 
self-evident, or too plain to require illus- 
tration; a proposition of which tne truth is 
demanded or assumed for the purpose of 
future reasoning; a necessary assumption.— 

2. In geom. something of the nature of a 
problem assumed or taken for granted; the 
enunciation of a self-evident problem. 
Euclid has constructed his elements on the 
three following postulates: 1. Let it be 
granted that a straight line may be drawn 
from any one point to any other point. 

2. That a terminated straight line may be 
produced to any length in a straight line. 

3. That a circle may be described from any 
centre at any distance from that centre.— 
Axiom, Postulate. See AXIOM. 

Postulate (pos'tfi-lat), v.t. pret. & pp. pos- 
tulated; ppr. postulating. [See above.] 1. To 
beg or assume without proof; to regard as 
self-evident, or as too obvious to require 
further proof or explanation. 

We conclude, therefore, that Being, intellieent, 
conscious Being, is implied and postulated in think- 
ing. J. D. Moreit. 

2. To invite ; to solicit ; to require by en- 
treaty. ' To which he was postulated by the 
majority of the chapter’ Burnet. [Rare.] 

3. To assume; to take without positive con- 
sent. [Rare.] 

The Byzantine emperors appear to have exer- 
cised, or at least to have postulated, a sort of para- 
mount supremacy over this nation. Tooke, 

Postulation (pos-tfi-l&'shon), n. [L. postu- 
latio.] 1. The act of postulating or sup- 

S osing without proof ; a necessary supposi- 
on or assumption; a postulate. 

A second postulation to elicit my assent is the 
veracity of him that reports it. Sir M. Hale. 

2. Supplication; intercession. * Presenting 
his postulations at the throne of God. ’ Bp. 
P«arson.— 3. Suit; cause. Burnet. in 
canon law, a presentation or recommenda- 
tion addressed to the superior, to whom the 
right of appointment to any dignity belongs, 
in favour of one who has not a strict title 
to the appointment. 

Postulatoxy (pos'tfi-la-to-ri), a. 1. Postu- 
lating; assuming without proof. — 2. As- 
sumed without proof. Sir T. Browne. 
Postulatum (pos-ta-la'tum), n. [L.] A pos- 
tulate (which see). 

Posture (pos'tur), n. [Fr. posture, posture, 
attitude, conditioD, from L. posktura, a 
placing, from pono, positum, to put. place, 
set See Position.] 1. The situation or 
disposition of the several parts of the body 
with respect to each other, or with respect 
to a parucular purpose; attitude; position 
of the body or its membwa. 


oh, chain; 6h, So. loch; g,go; J,job; h»Fr. ton; ng, sinjir; fH, then; th, fhln; w, icig; wh, tchig; zh, azure.— See Kkt. 
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Some ttranfre commotioa 
It in his brain : he bites his Up and starts ; 

anon he casts 

His eye atrainst the moon ; in most strange /oxJfMfVx 
We have seen him set himself. ShaJt. 

2. Situfttion; condition; particular state 
with regard to something else; as, the pos- 
ture of public affairs before or after a war. 

The Lord Hopton left Arundel Castle before he 
had put it in the good /osture he intended. 

Clarendon. 

8. Disposition ; frame ; state : said of the 
mind or soul. 

The several postures of his devout soul, in aU con- 
ditions of life, are displayed with great simplicity 
Bp, Atterbury, 

Posture, Attitude. ‘ Posture is generally natural ; 
attitude is studied either for the general purpose of 
looking graceful, or as illustrative of a subject or of 
words. A placement of the body for the purpose of 
ridicule would be an absurd posture as having not 
the dignity which belongs to attitude. An uninten- 
tional display of grace in a figure, as when casually 
thrown ujj^n the ground, would be expressed hy pos- 
ture, . . . the contrary would be an ungraceful pos- 
ture. . . . But the term attitude is more honourable 
thah posture. Positions of the body which are forced, 
odd, ungainly, are called postures Those which are 
nobie, agreeable, and expressive, in which the ex- 

E ion of the countenance aids the pose of the 
and body, are called attitudes. . . The term 
pasture commonly embraces the whole body; atti- 
tude is applicable to parts of it, as a head in a reclin- 
ing attitude. ' Smith’s Synonyms. 

Posture (pos'tur), v.t, pret. & pp. postured; 
ppr posturing To place in a particular 
posture; to dispose, as the parts of a body 
for a particular purpose. Brook. 

These two were postured motionless. 

Like natural sculpture in cathedral cavern 

Keats. 

Posture (pos'tur), v.t. To dispose the body 
in particular postures or attitudes ; to con- 
tort the body into artificial attitudes, as is 
done by tumblers or acrobats. Mayhew. 
Postture-maker (pos'tur-m&k-6r), n. One 
who makes postures or contortions. 
Posture-zn&kizig (pos'tur-mak-ingl, n. The 
art or practice of posturing, or of making 
contortions of the body, as an acrobat. 

Your comedy and mine will have been played then, 
and we shall be removed, O how far, from the trum- 
pets, and the shouting, and the posture-makins'. 

Thackeray. 

Posture^master (pos'tur-ma8-t6r), n. One 
that teaches or practises artificial postures 
of the body. ‘Delivered into the hands of 
a kind of posture-master. ’ Spectator. 
Fosturer, Postunst (po8'tur-6r, pos'tur- 
ist), n One who postures; an acrobat. 
POBtvenet (pdst-v^n'), vt [L. post, after, 
and venio, to come.] To come after. 

Posy (po'zi), n. [Corrupted from poesy, 
being originally a piece of poetry.] l.t A 
poetical quotation or motto attached to or 
inscribed on something, as on a ring; a legend 
or inscription in general ‘ Scarcely wider 
than the posy of a ring. ’ Be Quincey. 

Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring? Shak. 
There was also a superscription or posy written on 
the top of the cross. . . . ‘ This is the King of the 
Jews ^ y. Udall. 

2. Often a motto or verse sent with a nose- 
gay; hence the usual meaning of a bouquet; 
a bunch of flowers; a nosegay; sometimes a 
single flower, as for a button-hole. ‘ A thou- 
sand fragrant posies. ’ Marlowe . 

We make a difference between suffering thistles to 
grow among us and wearing them for posies. Sw\ft. 

I know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy. 

For her feet have touch'd the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy. Tennyson. 

Pot (pot), n. [A widely spread word, the 
origin of which is not clear, though it may 
be from L. pofus, drink, poto, potare, to 
drink; Fr. pot, Sp. and Pg. pote, B.pot, Dan. 
potte, leel. pottr, W. pot, Ir, pota, (Jael. poU, 
Armor, pda.] 1. A hollow vessel more deep 
than broad, made of earth or iron, or other 
metal, used for various domestic and other 
purposes; as, an ironpe^ for boiling meat 
or vf^etables; an earthen pot for plants, 
calleu a flower-pot, <fcc. — 2. A mug; a Jug 
containing a specified quantity of liquor.— 
8. The quantity contained in a pot ; defin- 
itely, a quart ; as, a pot of porter. 

He carries her into « public-house to give her a. pot 
and a cake. De Foe. 

A In sugar manufacture, an earthen mould 
used in refining ; also, a perforated cask in 
which sugar is placed for drainage of the 
molasses.— 6. In founding, a CTueWAe.^Q. A 
size of paper, inches by 15 inches the 
sheet ; said to have had ori^nally a pot as 
water>mark. Written also Pott.— 7. A trade 
term for stoneware. Mayhew.—S. The metal 
or earthenware top of a chimney. —9. In 
betting slang, a laig:e sum of money. ‘ The 


horse you have backed with a heavy 
Lever. —10. A kind of head-piece or helmet 
made of thick iron.— To go to pot, to be 
destroyed, ruined, wasted^ or expended— 
the pot being here probably that in which 
old metal is melted down. Sir R. U Es- 
trange; Arhuthnot [CoUoq.] 

Pot (pot), n. A pit; a dungeon; a pond full 
of water ; a pool or deep place in a river. 
[Scotch.]— Pof and gallows. See Pit and 
gallows, under Pit. 

Pot (pot), v.t. pret. & pp. potted; ppr. pot- 
ting. 1. To put into pots.— 2. To preserve 
seasoned in pots; as, potted fowl and flsh.- 

3. To plant or cover in pots of earth. 

Pot them in natural not forced earth. Evelyn. 

4. To put iu casks for draining ; as, to pot 
sugar by taking it from the cooler and 
placing it in hogsheads with perforated 
heads, from which the molasses percolates 
through the spongy stalk of a plantain leaf 
6. To shoot. ‘Potting pandies, and polish- 
ing off niggers.’ W. H. Bussell. [Slang.] 

Pot (pot), v.t. 1 To tipple; to drink. 

I like a cup, to brisk the spirits , but continuance 

It is . • * - , -L . . ... 


less labour to plow than to pot it ; 
and urged healths do infinitely aad to ' 


dulls them , . 

I the trouble. 
Feltham. 

2, To perform the act of shooting at an 
enemy, at game, (&c., steadily or uninter- 
ruptedly. [Slang ] 

The jovial knot of fellows near the stove had been 
potting all night from the nfle-pit Lever. 

Potable ( p6'ta-bl ), a [Fr. ; L. L potabilis, 
from L. poto, to drink. ] Drinkable ; suitable 
for drinking; capable of being drunk. 
‘ Water fresn and potable. Bacon. ‘ And 
rivers run potable gold.' Milton. 

Potable (p6'ta-bl), n. Something that may 
be drunk. 

The damask’d meads 

Unforced display ten thousand painted flowers 
Useful in potables. y Philips. 

PotableneSB (pS'ta-bl-nes), n. The quality 
of being drinkable. 

Potage (pot'aj), n. See POTTAGE. 

Potager (pot'a-j6r), n. [Fr., from potage, 
soup ] A porringer. 

Potale (pot'al), n. A name given to the re- 
fuse from a grain distillery, used to fatten 
swine. 

PotamesB (po-tam'g-§), n. pi. [From Pota- 
uiogeton, the typical genus ] Same as Naiad- 
aceoe 

Potamogeton po'ta-m6-Je"ton, n. [Gr. »o- 
tamos, a river, and geiton, a neighbour The 
species grow in rivers and ponds ] A genus 
of aquatic perennials, nat. order Naiadaceae, 
with submerged translucent or floating 
opaque leaves and small flowers in long 
spikes. There are about fifty species, mostly 
natives of temperate regions, but are of no 
importance. Several species are indigenous 
to Britain, where they are known by the 
name of pond-weed. 

Potamography (po-ta-mog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. 
potamos, a river, and grapM, to describe ] 
A description of rivers. 

Potamology (po-ta-moTo-ji), n [Gr. ^ta- 
mos, a river, and discourse. ] The science 

or scientific treatment of rivers ; a treatise 
on rivers. 

PotamopbylUte (pot'a-md-firit), n. [Gr. 
potamos, a river, and phyllon, a leaf.] In 
geol a term applied to a genus of fossil mo- 
nocotyledonous leaves occurring in fresh- 
water tertiarles. 

Potance (pfi'tans), n. [Fr. potence, a gib- 
bet.] In watchmaking, the stud in which 
the lower pivot of the verge is placed. 
Potargo (po-tkr'gd), ii. Same as Botargo. 
Sir T. Herbert. 

Potasb (pot'ash), n. [Pot and ash, from 
being prepared for commercial purposes by 
evaporating the lixivium of wood-ashes in 
iron pots ] The popular name of vegetable 
fixed alkali in an impure state, procured 
from the ashes of plants by lixiviation and 
evaporation. The matter remaining after 
evaporation is refined in a crucible or fur- 
nace, and the extractive substance burned 
off or dissipated. Refined potash is called 
pearlash, and is in that state an impure 
carbonate of potash. The production of 

£ >ta8h is carried on upon a large scale in 
ussia and America, where wood is abun- 
dant and of little value. With the acids 
potash forms a variety of useful salts. It is 
largely employed in the manufacture of flint- 
fflass and soap, the rectification of spirits, 
bleaching, mi^g alum, scouring wool, <&c. 
It is also extensively used in med(pine. 
Pure potash is the protoxide of potassium, 
or potassa, but in its impure state it is 


largely mixed with sulphur and carbona- 
ceous products.— PotosA water, an aerated 
beverage consisting of carbonic acid water, 
to which is added bicarbonate of potash. 
PotaJBa (pd-tas'sa), n. The older name for 
Potash (which see). 

PotasBlaJUlde (pd-tas'i-a-mld), n. In dhem 
ammonia in which part of the hydrogen is 
replaced by potassium. 

PotaBBlC (p6-tas'lk), a. Relating to potas- 
sium; containing potassium as an ingredi- 
ent. 

PotaSBltim ( p6-tas^si-um ), n. [A latinized 
term tram potash.] Sym. K. ; at. wt. 891. 
A name given to the metallic basis of 
potash, discovered by Davy in 1807, and 
one of the first-fruits of his electro-chemi- 
cal researches. Next to lithium it is the 
lightest metallic substance known, its spe- 
cific gravity being 0 865 at the temperature 
of 60*. At 32* it is hard and brittle, with a 
crystalline texture; at 50“ it becomes malle- 
able, and in lustre resembles polished silver; 
at 160* it is perfectly liquid. At ordinary 
temperatures potassium may be cut with a 
knife. Potassium has a very powerful affin- 
ity for oxygen, which it t^es from many 
other compounds. A freshly exposed sur- 
face of potassium Instantly becomes covered 
with a film of oxide. The metal must there- 
fore be preserved under a liquid free from 
oxygen, rock-oil or naphtha being generally 
employed. 

Potation (p6-ta'shon), n. [L. potatio. See 
Potable ] l. The act of drinking. ‘Oral 
manducation and pofafton.' Jer. Taylor.— 
2 A drinking bout —3. A draught. ‘ Pota- 
tions pottle deep.' Shak. — i A drink; a 
beverage. ‘ Forswear thin potations ' Shak. 
Potato (p6-ta't6), n. pi. Potatoes (p6-ta'- 
t6z). [Sp mtata, batata, the name origin- 
ally applied to the batatas or sweet-potato, 
and said to be a native Haytian word ] 
l.t The sweet-potato. See Batatas. [This 
was the original application of the name, 
and it is in this sense that the word is 
generally to be understood when used by 
English writers down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century.]— 2. -The plant, or one 
of its esculent tubers, botanically known 
as Solanum tuberosum, a native of South 
America. The tubers of this plant con- 
stitute one of the cheapest and most nour- 
ishing species of vegetable food ; it is the 
principal food of the poor in some coun- 
tries, and has often contributed to pre- 
vent famine. It is supposed to have been 
introduced into the British dominions by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in the sixteenth century; 
but it came slowly into use, and even vet is 
not much cultivated in some countries of 
Europe There are a great many varieties 
of the potato, arising from soil, culture, 
and other circumstances; these differ in the 
time of ripening, in their form, size, colour, 
and quality^ and in general every district 
has its peculiar or favourite varieties, the 
names being quite arbitrary or local Some 
degenerate and others improve by removal 
to another district. New varieties may be 
readily procured by sowing the seeds, which 
with care will produce tubers the third 
year, and a full crop the fourth.— Potato 
apple, the seed of the potato.— Potato beetle, 
potato bug. See Colorado Beetle.— Po- 
tato disease, potato blight, potato murrain, 
a disease affecting potatoes, first noticed in 
tills country in 1845. The cause is a fungus 
or white mould (Peronospora ivfestans), 
whose spores first attach themselves to the 
leaves of the plants, betraying their presence 
by brown specks, each surrounded by a paler 
ring consisting of a white mould or fungus. 
The mould spreads with great rapidity, 
especially in moist warm weather, convert- 
ing the green cells into brown, and dertroy- 
Ing all before it. The spots soon become 
confluent, the evH extends to the stems, so 
that in a few days the whole becomes putrid. 
At last the tubers become affected with 
brown spots both on their substance and 
within tneir tissue, and decay sets in with 
less or more rapidity. It has been stated 
that the immediate cause of the disease is 
the death of the fungal threads, which on 
decomposition act as a putrescent ferment 
on tissues. Some assert that a more remote 
cause is an insect (Eupterix), which punc- 
tures the leaves, and so renders them a 
more ready prey to the fungus; while others 
hold that the plant has degenerated through 
being too long cultivated. Powdering the 
sets with flowers of sulphur, early planting, 
and the removal of the haulms as soon as 
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the diiease appears, have been recommended 
as preventive or remedial measures. The 
starch in the tubers is not affected by it, 
so that as good potato starch is made from 
unsound as from sound potatoes ; and this 
manufacture, in years when the disease was 
severe, has been caiefully developed.-— Po- 
tato mUdeiD, Feronospora vj/eatatis. See 
Potato disease, above. —Potato oat, a va- 
riety of the oat {A vena sativa). —■ Potato 
soa6,a fungous plant, the Tuburcinia scabies, 
found beneath the skin of the tuber of the 
potato, producing superficial cavities and 
pits.—Potato starch, a fecula obtained from 
the potato, and called English Arrow-root 
—Potato sugar, a species of sugar manu- 
factured from potato flour.— 0£t ^potatoes, 
a colourless substance obtained from spirits 
made from potatoes. It is somewhat oily 
in appearance, has a strong smell, at first 
pleasant, but afterwards nauseous; taste 
very acrid. —Sweet potato, the Batatas edvlis. 
See Batatas 

Potato-disease, Fotato-bUght (p6-ta"t6- 
diz-ez', po-til'tO-blit), n. See under Potato. 

Potatory CpO'ta-to-ii), a. Relating to drink 
or drinking. Lord Lytton. 

Pot-bellied (pot'bel-Ud), a. Having a pro- 
minent belly ‘A little pot-bellied and 
thick shouldered.' Gray. 

Pot-belly ( pot'bel-li ), n. A protuberant 
belly. 

Pot - boiler (pot'boil-6r), n. A work of art 
or literature produced merely for the sake 
of providing the necessaries of life : most 
frequently applied to a painting executed 
not for the sake of art, but simply for 
money. 

Potboy (pot^boi), n. A boy or man who car- 
ries pots of ale or beer for sale; a menial in 



Potent counter- 
potent. 


heraldic term. In her. the potent resembles 
the head of a crutch. — Potent counter- 
potent, potency counter- 
potent^, or potency in 
point, one of the furs used 
m heraldry. — Crow po- 
tent. See POTBNCB. 
Potentacy t (pO'ten-ta-si), 
n Sovereimty. Barrow. 
Potentate ^^ten-tat), ». 
[Fr. potentat, one who 
is potent or powerful.] 
A person who possesses 
great power or sway; a 
prince ; a sovereign ; an emperor, king, or 
monarch. 

Kings and mighttest Jtoteutates must die. ShaJt. 

Potented, Potent4e (p6'tent-ed, p6'ten-te). 
In her. an epithet applied to an ordinary 
when the outer edges 
are formed into po- 
tents, differing from 
what is termed potent 
counter -potent, which 
is the forming of the 
whole surface of the 
ordinary into potents and counter-potents 
like the fur. 

Potential (po-ten'shal), a. [Fr. potentiel, 
from L. potentia, power, potency. ] 1. f Hav 
Ing potency; efficacious ; powerful. Shak 
2 Producing a certain effect without ap 
pearing to have the necessary properties ; 
latent. 'The potential calidity of many 
waters.' Sir T. Browne.— Z. Being in posai- 
sibility, not in actuality; that may be or be 
manifested. 

Potential existence means merely that the thing 
may be at some time ; actuai existence, that it now 
is Sir IV, Hamilton. 


a public-house. 

Potcbt (poch), V t. [Same as poach, to push 
or stamp. SeePoAOH.] To thrust; to push. 
‘ I'll patch at him some way. ’ Shak. 

PotCht (poch),tJ.f. To poach; to boil slightly. 
‘ A patched egg. ’ Wiseman 

Pot-^ompanion (pot'kom-pan-yon), n. An 
associate or companion in drinking; a boon- 
companion ; applied generally to habitual 
hard drinkers 


For fuddling they shall make the best pot-companion 
in Switzerland knock under the table. 

Sir R L’ Estrange 

Potecary t (pot'e-ka-ri), n. An apothecary. 
Chaucer. 

Poteen, Potteen (po-t^nO. n. [Ir. pota, a 

S ot, a vessel; potaim, to drink.] Wliisky 
llcitly distilled by the Irish peasantry; 
whisky generally. [Irish.] 

Potelot (pO'te-Iot), n, [Fr potelot, D pot- 
loodfG po«iof/i, black-lead,] Thesulphuret 
of molybdenum. 

Potenoe (po'tens), n. [In meaning 1, Fr, 
pofeTKJC, a crutch, a gibbet, from L. potentia, 
power, a crutch giving one a power not 
otherwise possessed; in meaning 2, from 
potent] 1. In her a cross whose ends re- 
semble the head of a crutch. — 2. Potency. 
‘This analogy may be supposed in two po- 
tences.’ Sir W. Hamilton. 

Potency ( p6'ten-si ), n. [L. potentia, from 
potens, powerful See Potent ] The state 
of being potent; power; physical or mental 
power, energy, or efficacy; strength. ‘ Hobbes, 
the next to him (Bacon) in range of Inquiry 
and potency of intellect.' Landor. 

Use can almost change the stamp of nature, 
And either curb the devil, or throw him out 
With wond’rous/tf/r«o'. Shak. 

Potent (pS'tent), a. [L. potens, powerful, 
pres. part, of posse, to be able, from potis, 
able, and esse, to be.] 1. Powerful, in the 
sense of producing great physical effects; 
forcible; efficacious; as, a potent medi- 
cine. 

Moses once more his patent rod extends. Milton. 

2. Powerful, In a moral sense; having great 
Influence ; as, potent interest ; a poUnt ar- 
gument. 'Induced by circurastanoes.' 


The magistrate cannot urge obedience upon such 
Pctmt grounds aa the minister can urge disobedience. 

8. Having great authority, control, or do- 
zainioD ; as, a potent prince. ‘Most potent, 
grave, and reverend seigniors.' Shah 
Potont ^d'tent), n. [See Potent, a. As to 
tie hertddic meaning, see Potbnob.] l.f A 
prince; a potentate. 

Cry havock, kings ; back to the stained field, 

You equal potents, ftery-klndled spirits 1 Shak. 

2. A walking staff or crutch : now only a 


Is not every man, God be thanked, a potential 
hcrot Carlyle 

— Potential cautery, in sttrg the destruction 
of vitality, and the production of an eschar 
in any part of the body by an alkaline or 
metallic salt, &c , instead of a red hot iron, 
the use of which Is called actual cautery.— 
Potential force or energy. See under Force. 
—Potential mood, in gram, that form of the 
verb which is used to express the power, 
possibility, liberty, or necessity of an action 
or of being; as, I may go; he can write. 
Potential (pd-ten'shal), n. i. Anything that 
may be possible; a possibility.— 2. In physics, 
if a body attract, according to the law of 
universal gravitation, a point whether ex- 
ternal or of its own mass, the sum of the 

a uotients of its elementary masses, each 
ivided by its distance from the attracted 
point, is called the potential The potential 
at any point near or within an electrified 
body is the quantity of work necessary to 
bring a unit of positive electricity from an 
infinite distance to that point, the given 
distribution of electricity remaining unal- 
tered. 

Potentiality (pd-ten'shi-ar'l-ti), n. l. state 
of being potential; possibility, but not ac- 
tuality. — 2. Inherent power or quality not 
actually exhibited; capability. 

Manna represented to every man the taste himself 
did like, but it had in its own potentiality all those 
tastes and dispositions eminently. yer. Taylor. 

Neither of these philosophers (Swift and J. S. Miilj 
appears to have perceived that however degraded 
man may be by circumstances or by nature, there is 
in him the potentiality of the highest known order of 
infinite beings — gifts which it does not share with 

f ierisliable brutes, and faculties which require but to 
le awakened to reflect truths and ideas infinitely 
beyond his own present condition. Edin. Rer' 

Potentially (ps-ten'shal-li), adv. i. In a 
potential manner; in possibility only, not 
in act or realization; not positively. 

Anaximander's infinite was nothing else but an in- 
finite chaos of matter, in which were either actually 
or potentially contained all manner of qualities 

Cudrvorth. 

The grain of wheat has in it, potentially, the ear 
that is to wave in the next summer's sun, and the 
aconi, in its little circumference, incloses the oak 
that is to bear the blast of ages ; in the same manner 
does the mind* at birth contain, potentially, all the 
elements of the future man, neitner more nor less. 
But as the seed must come in contact with the soil to 
call its hidden powers into development, so must the 
mind come in contact with the world of experience in 
order that its energies may unfold themselves, and 
produce their own proper fruits. y. D. Morell. 

2. In efficacy, not in actuality. Boyle. 
Potentiate (po-ten'shi-kt), v.t. To give 
power to. ‘ Substantiated and successlveljr 
potentiaied by an especial divine grace.' 
Coleridge. [Rare. ] 

Potentula (p6-ten-tll'la), n. [L. potens, 
powerful, from the supposed medical qua- 
Uties of some of the speciea] An extensive 


genus of herbaceous perennials, nat. order 
Rosacese, found chiefly in the temperate and 
cold regions of the northern hemisphere, 
containing about 120 speciea They are tall 
or procumbent herbs, rarely undershrubs, 
with digitate or unequally pinnate leaves, 
and for the most part yellow or white 
flowers. Several species are British, and are 
known by the common name of cinquefoil ; 
P. ansenna is also called silver-weed, goose- 



Large Yellow PotentlUa {Potentilla anserina). 

grass, or wild tansy; and P. fragariastrum, 
barren strawberry. The roots of P. anserina 
are eaten in the Hebrides, either raw or 
boiled. P. tormentilla is used in Lapland 
and the Orkney Islands both to tan and to 
dye leather, and also to dye worsted yam. 
It is also employed in medicine as a gargle 
in enlarged tonsils and other diseases of the 
throat, and for alleviating gripes in cases of 
diarrhoea. It is likewise valuable as an 
agricultural plant, the rot in sheep being 
unknown where it abounds. 

Potently (p6'tent-li), adv. In a potent man- 
ner; powerfully; with great force or energy. 
‘You are potently opposed. ' Shak. 
PotentneBB (pd'tent-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being potent; powerfulness; 
strength; potency. 

Poterlum (pd-te'ri-um), n. [Gr. potfrion, a 
cup, P. Sanguisorha being used in cooling 
drinks.] A genus of plants, nat. order Ros- 
aceee and sub-order Sanguisorbeee. There 
is one British species, P. Sanguisorha, or 
salad-burnet, which grows on dry, and most 
frequently chalky pastures. It is valuable 
for fodder ; the leaves taste and smell like 
cucumbers, and are used in salad. It has 
pinnate leaves, and tall stems surmounted 
by dense heads of small flowers. 

PoteBtat,t PotOBtate,! n. A potentate; a 
principal magistrate. Chaucer. 
PotOBtative (pS'tes-ta-tiv'), a. [Lpotestas, 
power, ability.] Authoritative. Bp. Pear- 
son. —Potestative or potential condition, in 
dvU law. See under Conditional. 
Pot-gunt (pot'gun), n. 1. A pop-gun. 
‘The pot-guns of boys.’ Bp. Hall — 2. A 
short wide cannon for firing salutes; a mor- 
tar: so called from resembling a pot in shape. 
Hackluyt. 

Pot-haxiger (potliang-fir), n. A pot-hook. 
Potkecaryt (poth^e-ka-ri), n. Same as 
Apothecary. 

So modern pothecaries taught the art 
By doctor’s bills to play the doctor's part. Pope 

Potheen (po-th§n'), n. Same as Poteen 
Macmillaivs Mag. 

Pother (poTH'drh n. [Written also pudder, 
and perhaps a different form of bother or of 
potter. In meaning 2 it seems rather a forai 
of powder, poother.] I. Bustle; confu- 
sion; tumult; ffutter. ‘ Cease your pother ' 
Grainger. [Colloq.]— 2. A suffocating cloud. 
He suddenly unties the poke. 

Which from It sent out such a smoke, 

As ready was them all to choke. 

So grievous was the pother. Drayton. 

Pother (poTH'dr), v.i To make a pother or 
bustle; to make a stir. 

Pother (poTH'dr), v.t To harass and per- 
plex; to bother; to puzzle; to teaze, Locke 
Pot-herb (pot'drb), n. An herb for the pot 
or for cookery; a culinary plant. 

Leaves, if eaten raw, arc termed salad; if boiled, 
they become pot-herbs. fratts. 

Pot-hole (pot'hdl), n. 1. A circul^ carity 
In the rocicy beds of rivers formed w the 
action of stones whirled round in original 
depressions by the action of the current. — 
2. A peculiar cavity in chalk. 

Pot-hook (potTiuk), n. 1. A hook on which 
pots and kettles are hung over the fire.— 
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2. A letter or character like a pot-hook, eepe- 
clally an elementary character written by 
children In learning to write. 

I have often wished for some person as well skilled 
as you In these old p9t-ho«ks to tell me their mean> 
in(f. Str IV. Scott. 

A pennyworth of sugar-plums would have made 
our eyes sparkle when we were scrawling pot-hooks 
at a preparatory school. Lytton. 

PotllOS (poth'os), n. [Pothoi^ the name cl a 
snecies in Ceylon.] A genus of climbing 

S lants, nat. order Aracece. In the West In- 
iles and South America they grow on trees, 
as the ivy does in England. The blade of 
the leaf varies in shape in the different spe- 
cies; there is a persistent spathe which con- 
tains a spadix of small flowers resembling 
those of an arum. The leaves of Potho8 
valinata are 3 feet and the footstalks 4 feet 
long. 

Pot-hoUM (pot'houB), n An ale-house. 

To pot-house 1 repair, the sacred haunt, 

Where, Ale, thy votaries in full resort 
Hold rites nocturnal ! 7' H’arton. 

Pot-htinter (pot'hunt-6r), n. A sportsman 
who shoots anything he comes across, hav- 
ing more regard to filling his bag than to 
the rules which regulate the sport [Slang ] 
Potiohomanla, Potichomame (pd'ti-sho- 
ma"ni-a, pd'ti-shd-ma^ni), n. [Fr potiche, 
a porcelain vase, and manie, Gr. mania, 
mania.] The art or process of coating the 
inside of glass vessels with paper or linen 
flowers or devices varnished, so as to give 
to the vessels the appearance of painted 


Potion (pd'shon), n. [L. potio, a drinking, 
a drought, from poto, to drink. Poison Is 
the same word under a different form.] A 
draught; usually, a liquid medicine; a dose. 
Soon as the potion works their human countenances. 
The express resemblance of the gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf or bear. Milton. 

Pot-leechf (pot'lech), n. A sot; a drunkard. 

‘ l^is valiant pot-leech that upon his knees 
has drunk a thousand pottles.' John Taylor. 

Potlld (pot^lid), n. The lid or cover of a 
pot Perham.—Potlid valve, in steam-en- 

« ines, a kind of bucket valve which forms 
tie cover of the air-pump. 

Pot-luck (pot'luk), n. What may chance to 
be in the pot or provided for dinner.— To 
take pot-luck, is for an unexpected visitor 
to partake of the family dinner, whatever 
it may chance to be. [Colloq.] 

Pot-man (potman), n 1. A pot-companion. 
2. A servant at a public-house. 

Pot-motal (potmet-al), n. l. An inferior 
kind of brass (copi>er 10 parts, lead 6 to 8 
parts) used for making faucets, and various 
large vessels used in the arts —2. A species 
of stained glass, the colours of which are 
incorporated within the glass when in the 
melting-pot in a state of fusion.— 3. A kind 
of cast-iron suitable for making hollow 


PotOO (po-t50, n. [From its cry ] The Nyc- 
tibius jamaicengis, a bird of Jamaica, be- 
longing to the familv Caprimulgidte, or 
goatsuckers. From its nocturnal habits 
the common people suppose it to be some 
species of owl. 

PotOFOO (pot'or-0), n. The native name of 
the kangaroo-rat. See Bbttono. 

Pot-pie (pot'pl), n. A pie made by covering 
the inner surface of a pot with paste and 
filling up with meat, as beef, mutton, fowl, 
&c. Bartlett. 

Pot-piecet (pot'p§s), n. Same as Pot-gun. 

Pot-plant (pot'plant), n. A plant of the 
genus Lecythis: so called from its large, 
woody fruit, which opens with a lid like 
that of a jar. Simmonds. 

Pot-pourri (p6-po-re), n. [Fr. pot, pot, and 
pourrir, to putrefy, to boll very much; L. 
puteo, to rot ] 1. A dish of different kinds 
of meat and vegetables cooked together. 
Hence — 2. A miscellaneous collection ; a 
medley; as, (a) a vase or bouquet of flowers 
to perfume a room ; (b) a musical composi- 
tion made up of a number of airs strung 
together; (c) a literary composition made 
up of parts put together without unity or 
bond of connection. 

Potshard, f Potsliaref (pot'shard, pot'shftr), 
n. A potsherd. 

Potsherd (pot^shdrd), n. [Pot, and sherds 
ghatrd, shred, A. Sax. sceard, a fragment, 
from scearan, to shear.] A piece or frag- 
ment of an earthenware pot. Job il. 8. 

Pot-Shop (pot'shop), n. A small drinking 
shop where pots of ale are got. 

Mr. Ben Allen and Mr. Bob Sawyer betook them- 
selves to a sequestered pot-shop on the retnotckt con- 
fines of the Borough. Dickens. 


Pot-shot (pot-shot), n. 1. A shot taken for 
the sake of filling the pot, little heed being 
paid to preserving the appearance of the 
animal.— 2. A shot fired without very delibe- 
rate aim. —8. A shot fired at the enemy from 
a hole or an ambush. IT. H. Russell. 
Pot-shot t (pot'shot), a. Intoxicated; drunk. 
‘Being mad, perhaps, and hot pot-shot’ 
John Taylor. 

Potstoue (pot'stdn), n. A coarsely granular 
variety of steatite or soapstone, of a greenish- 
gray colour, the lapis oUaris of Pliny. It 
has a curved and undulatingly lamellar 
structure, passing into slaty. On account 
of its tenacity, iiifusibility, and the ease 
with which it may be turned in the lathe, 
it is sometimes manufactured into culinary 
vessels (hence the name), 

Potsure t (pot'shor), a. Full of confidence 
through drinking; thoroughly sure; cock- 
sure. 

Pott (pot), n. A size of paper. See Pot, 6 
Pottage (pot'aj). n. [Fr. potage, lit. what 
one puts m the pot] 1. A species of food 
made of meat boiled to softness in water, 
usually with some vegetables. 

Jacob sod potta£^e; and Esau came from the field, 
and he was faint. Gen. xxv. 29. 

2 Oatmeal or other porridge. 

Pottalnt (pot'&n), n. Old pot-metal. Hol- 
land. 

Potteen (po-tSuO, n. Same as Poteen. 
Potter (pot'6r),?i. [Frompof.] 1. One whose 
occupation is to make earthenware ves- 
sels or crockery of any kind.— 2. One who 
hawks crockery. De Quincey. [Provincial.] 
3. One who pots viands.— clay, a 
variety of clay of a reddish or gi-ay colour, 
which becomes red when heated. That used 
in our potteries for making coarse red ware 
comes chiefly from Devonshire.— Pofferg’ 
wheel, an apparatus consisting of a vertical 
iron axis, on which is a horizontal disk 
made to revolve by treadles moved by the 
foot of the potter, by a large fly-wheel 
driven by an assistant, or by steam-power. 
A lump of the plastic mass is placed upon 
the wheel, the thumb being placed in the 
centre of the lump and pressed downwards. 
A hollow is thus formed which Is widened, 
or the walls continued vertically, according 
to the shape of the vessel to be made. 
Potter (pot'6r), v.i. [Comp. Sc. pouter, 
powter, to poke, to rummage m the dark, to 
fumble, to trifle ; 8w. pota, D. poteren, peu- 
teren, to poke or search with the finger or 
a stick; W. pwtw, to poke or thrust.] To 
busy or perplex one's self about trifles ; to 
work with Uttle energy or effect ; to trifle. 
[Colloq ] 

The good-natured Sultan began fotterinj^ about, 
showing us to our apartments with tne alacrity of an 
old lanalady. Jukes. 

Potter (pot'6r), V. t To poke ; to push ; to 
disturb. [Colloq.] 

Fottem-ore (pot'6m-6r), n. A species of 
ore, so called by the miners from its aptness 
to ^trify like the glazing of potters' ware 
Pottery (pot'6r-i), n. [Fr. poterie, from pot, a 
pot.] 1. The ware or vessels made by potters; 
earthenware, glazed and baked.— Pottery 
ware, vessels made of clay and flint-earth 
intimately blended together, moulded into 
the required form, and then baked and 
glazed. Cream-coloured pottery was In- 
vented by Wedgwood, about 1766 — 2. The 
place where earthen vessels are manufac- 
tured.— 3. The business of a potter. 
Pottixigor (pot'ln-J6r), n. A porringer. Sir 
W. Scott 

Potting-house (pot'ing hous), n. A house 
in which plants are potted 
Pottle (pot'l), n. (Fr. potel, a dim. of pot] 
1. Originally, a liquid measure of two quarts; 
hence, any large tankard. ‘ Potations pottle 
deep.' Shak. 

He drinks you with facility your Dane dead drunk, 
ere the next pottle can be filled. Shak. 

2 A vessel or small basket tor holding fruit 
Pottle-draught (pot'l-draft), n. The swal- 
lowing of a pottle of liquor at one draught. 
Pottle-pot (pot'l-pot), n. A pottle. Shak. 
Potto (pot'td), n. A name given to the kin- 
kajou, a singular quadruped of South Ame- 
rica Bee Kinkajou. 

Potty-baker (pot'i-bak-6r), n. [D. potte- 
bakker. ] A common term m New Y ork for 
a potter. 

POXUlentt (pot'Q-lent), a. [L. potulentus, 
Intoxicated, from poto, to drink, j *1. Nearly 
drunk ; rather tipsy. Bailey. —2. Fit to drink ; 
drinkable. Johnson. 

Pot-yaUant (pot-vaPyant), a. Courageous 


over drink; heated to valour by strong 
drink. 

‘Perhaps we had better retire,’ whispered Mr. 
Pickwick. 'Never, sir,' rejoined Vc/tt,—pot-valtant 
in a double sense—’ never, ' Dickens. 

Pot-wallow, Pot-waller (pot-woiaop-er, 
pot'wol-ldr), n. [Pot, and wallop, to boll.] 
A name given to a parliamentary voter in 
some English boroughs before the passing of 
the reform bill of 1882. It included, theoreti- 
cally, all inhabitants proouiing their own 
diet. In practice, every male inhabitant, 
whether housekeeper or lodger, who had 
resided six months in the borough, and had 
not been chargeable to any township as a 
pauper for twelve months, was entitled to 
vote, 

Pot-walloplng (pot-wollop-ing), a. A term 
applied to certain boroughs in England, 
where, before the passing of the reform bill 
of 1832, all who boiled a pot were entitled 
to vote. See Pot-walloper. 

Pouch (pouch), n. [A softened forrii of poke, 
a bag, a poucn.] 1. A small bag; a po^et. 

Tester I’ll have in pouch, when thou shalt lack. 

Shak. 

2. A protuberant belly. [Humorous.]— 8. A 
bag or sac belonging to or forming an ap- 
pendage of certain animals, as that of the 
pelican, or of a marsupial animal. —4. A 
little sac or bag at the base of some petals 
and sepals of flowers.— 5. A cartridge-box. 
6. A small bulk-head or partition in a ship’s 
hold to prevent grain or other loose cargo 
from shifting. 

Pouch (pouch), v.t 1. To put Into a pouch 
or pocket. ‘ The common heron hath . . . 
a wide extensive throat to pouch It (prey).' 
Derharn. —2. To pocket or put up with 
quietly. ‘ I will pouch up no such affront.' 
Sir W. Scott. 

Pouched (pouch t), a. Having a pouch; spe- 
cirtcally, furnished with a pouch for carry- 
ing the young, as the marsupials. 
Pouch-mouth (pouch'mouth), n. A mouth 
with blubbered lips. Ash. 
Pouch-mouthedt (pouch'mouTHd),a. Blub- 
ber-lipped. Ainsworth. 

Pouchong (pd-shong'), n. A black tea; a 
Buperiorkind of souchong. Simmonds. 
Poudre,t n. Powder. Chaucer. 
Poudre-marchant,t n. Supposed to sig- 
nify pulverized spices. Chaucer. 
Foudrette (pd-dret), n [Fr. ] A very power- 
ful manure prepared from night-soil, dried 
and mixed with charcoal, gypsum, ifec. 
Pouk (pdk), v.t. To pluck; to pull with 
nimbleness or force; to poke. [Scotch.] 

The weans baud out their fingers laughin’ 

And pouk my hips. Burns 

Pouke,t n. [See Puck.] The fairy Kobin 
Goodfellow, Spenser 

Foulalne (pu-lan'), n. pi. [Fr.] A long- 
pointed shoe worn in the fifteenth century. 
Poulce,t n. The pulse. Chaucer. 
Pouldavlfi.t n. Same as Poledavy. 
Pouldred,} jojp. [Fr. pouldrer. SeePowBER.] 
Reduced or beaten to powder or dust ; spot- 
ted; variegated. Spenser. 

Pouldron moul'dron), n. Same as Pauldron 
(which see). 

Poule (pdl), n. 1. In card-playing, see POOL. 
2. One of the movements of a quadrille. 
Poulp, Foul]^ (pdlp), M. [Ft. poulpe, from 
Jj.pmypus. See Polypus.] An eight-footed 
dibranchiate cephalopod,the Octopus, nearly 
allied to the Sepia, or common cuttle-fish. 
See Octopus. 

Poult (pdlt), n. [Fr. poulet, a dim. of poule, 
a hen. See Poultry.] A young chlckenr 
partridge, grouse, <fec. 

Poultert (p61't6r), n. A poulterer. ‘Hang 
you up cross-legged, like a nore at apoulter’s. ’ 
Beau. & FI. 

Poulterer (p6Pt6r-6r), n. [See Poultry.] 
1. One who makes it his business to sell fowls 
for the table.— 2. Formerly, in England, an 
officer of the king's household, who had the 
charge of the poultry. 

Poultice (pdPtis), w. [From L. puls, pultis, 
pottage, gruel, pap.] A soft composition of 
meal, oread, or the like mollifying substance, 
to be applied to sores, Inflamed parts of the 
body, <fcc. ; a cataplasm. 

Potlltlce (pOl'tis), V. t To cover with a poul- 
tice; to apply a poultice to. 

POUltlvet (pOPtiv), n. A poultice. 

Poultives allayed pains but drew down the humours. 

Sir JV. Temple. 

Poultry (pdPtri), n, [A collective from poult, 
pullet ; Fr. poulet, a chicken, poule. a hen; 
from L. pullus, a young animal, a chicken ; 
akin to Gr. pbhs, E. foal.] Domestic fowls 
which are reared for their flesh as an article 
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of food, for their egn, feathers, &o., such 
s« cocks and hens, turkeys, ducks, and geese. 
The cock was of a larger breed 
Than modem potUt^ drop. Tennyson, 

Poultry-hOUBe (pdl'trl-hous), n, A building 
for the shelter and rearing of poultry. 
Paultry-3fard (pdl'tri-yard), n. A yard or 
place where fowls are reared. 
l^Ulveraln (porvCr-an), n. [Pr. pouloerin, 
from L. pulvie, pulveris, dust, powder.] A 
powder flask which hung below the bando- 
leers, used by musketeers in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

FOTlXLOe (pouns), n. [Fr. ponce, It. pomice; 
from L. pumex, pwnieis, a pumice-stone.] 

1. A fine powder, such as pulverized sanda- 
rach or cuttle-flsh bone, used to prevent ink 
from spreading on paper, but now almost 
entirely superseded by blotting-paper.— 

2. Charcoal dust inclosed in some open stuff, 
as muslin, <&c., to be passed over holes 

S ricked in the work, to mark the lines or 
esigns on a paper underneath. This kind 
of pounce is used by embroiderers to trans- 
fer their patterns upon their stuffs ; also by 
fresco painters, and sometimes by engravers. 
It is also used in varnishing.— 8. A powder 
used as a medicine or cosmetic. 

Of the flesh thereof is made pounces for sicke men 
to refresh and restore them 

Passe>i£-er of Benvenuto. 

Pounce (pouns), V t. pret <fe pp. pounced; 
ppr. pouncing. To sprinkle or rub with 
pounce. 

l^unoe (pouns), V t. pret & pp. pounced; 
ppr. pouncing. [Ultimately, no doubt, from 
L. purwo, punctum, to prick or pierce; 
comp. iV. poingon, a bodkin; O.E. poun- 
soned, worked in eyelet-holes; Sp. punchar, 
punzar, to prick, to pierce— all from L. 
puT^o, punctum, to prick, to pierce (whence 
point): punch is the same word in a differ- 
ent form 1 l.f To make holes in; to work 
in eyelet-holes. ‘A shorte coate garded and 
pounced after the galliarde fashion,’ Sir T 
Elyot.—2. To seize or strike suddenly with 
the claws or talons: said of birds of prey. 

As if an eagle flew aloft and then— 

Stooped from its highest pitch to pounce a wren. 

Cowper. I 

Pounce (pouns), v.t. To fall on and seize with j 
the claws or talons ; to dart or dash on : 
with on or upon; as, a rapacious bird 
pounces on a chicken. 

Derision is never so agoni 2 ing as when it pounces 
on the wanderings of misguided sensibility. 

Jeffrey. 

Pounce (pouns), n. 1, t A punch or stamp. 

pounce to print the money with, ’ Withals. 

2 The claw or talon of a bird of prey, 

‘ WinMd ministers of vengeance who carry 
your bolts in their pounces to the remotest 
verge of the sea.’ Burke. 

Although rather a small bird . , . (the brown owi) 
is possessed of a powerful pounce and audacious 
spirit. Rev. J. G. Wood. 

8.t Cloth worked in eyelet-holes. 
Pounce-box, Pouncet-box ( pouns 'boks, 
poun'set-boks), n. A small box with a per- 
forated lid, used for sprinkling pounce on 
paper, or to hold perfume for smelling. 

He was perfumed like a milliner, 

And, 'twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose. Shak, 

Pounced (pounst), a. l. Furnished with 
claws or talons. 

From a craggy cliflT, 

The royal eagle draws his vigorous young 
Strong pounced. Thomson. 

2.t Ornamented with a continuous series of 
dots over the entire surface. ‘Gilt bowls 
pounced and pierced.’ Holinshed. 

Iround (pound), n [A. Sax. Dan. Sw. Icel. 
and Goth, puna; G. pfund; from L. pondo, a 
pound, akin to L. pondtis, a weight used In 
a scale, from pendo, to cause to hang down. 
See Pendant.] l. A standard wei^t con- 
sisting of 12 ounces troy, or 16 ounces avoir- 
dupois. The troy and the avoirdupois 
pound are not, however, the same. The 
pound avoirdupois weighs 7000 grains troy, 
and the pound troy, 6760 grains. —2. A 
money of account consisting of 20 shillings, 
or 240 pence, originally equivalent to a 
pound weight of silver ; hence the origin of 
the term. It is usually discriminated from 
the pound weight by the epithet sterling. 
The pound Soots was only equal to a twelfth 
of the pound sterling, that is Is. 8d. ; It also 
was divided into 20 shillings, but the shilling 
was only worth an English penny. 

Pound (pound), n. [A. Sax. pund, an Inclo- 
snre; whence ppndan, to shut in; a different 
form of pen, an Inclosure, and also of potuf.] 


An inclosure erected by authority, iu which 
cattle or other beasts are confined when 
taken in trespassing, or going at large in 
violation of law; a penfold or pinfold. Ck>m- 
mon pounds are termed pounds overt, that 
is, open pounds; covered pounds are called 
pounds covert, that is, close pounds. 

Pound (poun^, v.t To shut up as in a 
pound; to con^e in a public penfold. ‘ The 
exploit of that gallant man who thought to 
pound up the crows by shutting his park 
gate.' MUtmi. See Impound. 

Pound (pound), v.t. [A. Sax. punian, to 
beat, bray; the d has become attached, as 
in sound, compound.) 1. To beat; to strike 
with some heavy instrument, and with re- 
peated blows, so as to make an impression. 

With cruel blows she pounds her blubber'd cheeks 
Dryden 

2 . To comminute and pulverize by beating ; 
to bruise or break into fine parts by a heavy 
Instrument; as, to pound spice or salt. 
‘Would crush and pound to dust the crowd 
below.’ Dryden. 

In the early ages people converted their corn into 
flour by pounding it between two stones. 

y S. Mill. 

Poundage ( pound '&j), n. 1. A sum de- 
ducted from a pound, or a certain sum or 
rate per pound ; specifically, in the truck 
system, a deduction of about 5 per cent 
made upon workers’ wages In consideration 
of money having been advanced to them 
before the pay. 

There were considerable additions made to it last 
year ; the ruins of a priory, which, however, make a 
tenant's house, that pays me tolerable poundage. 

Shenstone. 

2. Payment rated by the weight of a commod- 
ity; an impost once collected on merchandise 
imported into or exported from England, 
conjoined with a levy on wine, of so much 
per tun: hence the term ‘ tonnage (or rather 
tunnage) and poundage,* the former ulti- 
mately fixed at 3*. , the latter at 5 per cent. 
3 In law, (a) an allowance formerly made to 
the sheriff upon the amount levied under a 
writ of capias ad satisfaciendum; now abo- 
lished by 5 and 6 Viet, xcvili. (6) The allow- 
ance made to the sheriff upon the amount 
levied under a writ of fieri facias. When 
the amount does not exceed £100 the pound- 
age is 1«. per pound, above that sum 6d. 
Poundage ( pound'aj ), n. 1. Confinement 
of cattle in a pound. —2, A mulct levied 
upon the owners of cattle impounded, some- 
times for their care and keep, but more 
usually as a fine for trespass. 

I Poimdage (pound'aj), v.t. To assess or rate 
by poundage; to collect, as poundage. ‘The 
custom-house of certain publicans that have 
the tonnaging and poundagmg of all free- 
spoken truth.^ Milton. 

Poundal (pound'al), n. The name proposed 
by Prof. James Thomson for the British 
kinetic unit of force— the force necessary, 
when applied for one second, to give to a 
weight of one pound a velocity of one foot 
per second. 

I Pound-breach (pound'brech),n. The break- 
ing of a public pound for releasing beasts 
confined in it. Blackstone. 

Pound-cake (pound'kak), n. A rich sweet 
cake, so named from a pound or an equal 
quantity of different ingredients being used 
in the making of it, so that it was pound 
for pound. Simmonds. 

Pound -covert ( pound -kov'drt), n. See 

POUND. 

I Pounder (pound'dr), n. 1. A pestle; the in- 
strument of pounding.— 2. A person or thing 
denominated from a certain number of 
pounds. The term is often applied to pieces 
of ordnance along with a number to express 
the weight of the shot they fire; thus a 64- 
pounder Is a cannon firing balls weighing 
each 64 lbs. Before the passing of the re- 
form bill of 1867 the term ten-pounder was 
applied to the lowest CTade of parliamentary 
electors in cities and boroughs, or those 
who paid £10 of year! v rent. —3. A large 
pear. ‘Bergamot and pounder pears.' 
Dryden.— i. One that keeps a pound for 
cattle. 

Pound-foolish (pound-forish), a. Neglect- 
ing the care of large sums in attending to 
little ones. Used onlpr In the phrase ‘ Penny 
wise and pound-foolish.* 

Pound-keeper (poundTcep-dr), n. One who 
has the care of a pound. 

Pound-overt (pound-6‘v6rt), » See POUND. 
Pound-rate Cpound'rat), n. A rate or pay- 
ment at a certain proportion for each 
pound. 


Pounsonedyt pp. [See pounds, punch,] 
Punched with a bodkin. Chauoer. 

Poupe,t v.i. To make a noise with a horn. 
Chaucer. 

Poupeton (pb^p€-ton), n. [Fr. poupie, a 
doll, from t. pupa, a girl, damsel, doll, 
puppet.] 1. A puppet or little babv. Pals- 
grave.— 2. Hashed meat. Simmonds. 

Pour (p6r), v.t. [Perhaps from W. btorw, to 
cast, to throw, to shed, as in bwrw dagrau, 
to shed tears ; bwrwgwlaw, to rain ; bwrw 
eira, to snow.] i. To cause to flow, as a 
liquid or substances consisting of small 
particles, in a stream either out of a vessel 
or into it; as, to vour water from a pail; to 
pour wine into a decanter; to pour out sand 
or dust.— 2. To send forth in a stream or 
continued succession, or in large quantities; 
to emit. 

London doth pour out her citizens. Shah. 

3. To give vent to, as under the influence of 
strong feeling. ‘ Pour out your heart before 
him.’ Ps. Ixii. 8.-4. To throw in profusion 
or with overwhelming force. 

Now will I shortiy jpour out my fury upon thee. 

Ezek. vil. 8. 

Pour (por), v.i. 1. To flow; to issue forth in 
a stream, or continued succession of parts ; 
to move or rush, as a current; as, the rain 
poured; the stream poured.— 2. To rush in 
a crowd or continued procession. 

A ghastly band of giants, 
k\\ pouring down the mountain, crowd the shore. 

Pope. 

Pouroliace,t v.t. To purchase; to buy; to 
provide. Chaucer. 

Pourchas, t n. Acquisition ; purchase. 

Chaucer. 

Poure.t a. Poor. Chaucer. 

Poure,t v.t. To pore; to look earnestly. 
Chaucer. 

Pourer (pfir'fir), n. One who or that which 
pours. 

Pourle (pb'ri), n. [Scotch.] 1. A small 
quantity of any liquid.— 2. A vessel for hold- 
ing beer or other liquids, with a spout for 
pouring; a decanter, as distinguished from 
a mug; a cream-pot; a small ewer. Oalt. 
Pourueu. See Puelieu. 


Pourueu. See Puelieu. 

Pourparty (pbr-pkr'ti), n. [Fr. »<mr, for, and 
partx, part, party. ] In law, a division among 
partners of lands which were before held in 
common. 

Pour-point (pbr'polnt), n. [Fr., from pour, 
for, and poindre, L. jmngere, to prick.] A 
stuffed and quilted close-fitting body gar- 
ment, formerly worn both by civil and 
military men; so named from the needle- 
work employed in its construction or orna- 
mentation. It is said to have been invented 
during the Crusades as a substitute for 
heavy armour ; and it continued in use as 
late as the time of Charles II. 
Fourpreflture (pOr-pres'tur), n. [O.Fr. 
pourprendre, to seize, surround, pourpri- 
sure, an inclosure ] In law, anything done to 
the nuisance or hurt of the sovereign de- 
mesnes, or the highways, &c. , by inclosure or 
building, endeavouring to m^e that pri- 
vate which ought to be public ; a wrongful 
inclosure of or encroachment on the pro- 
perty of another. 

PouTBulvant. See Puesuivant. 
Pourtrale, t v. t To portray; to draw a pic- 
ture. Chaucer. 

Pourtralour,t n. A portrayer; a drawer 
of pictures. Chaucer. 

Pourtralture,t n. A picture or drawing. 
Chaucer. 

Pourtray (pfir-trft'), v.t. See Poetkat. 
Ezek. iv. 1. 

Pourveyunoe. See fuevetance. 
P 0 U 8 ie,tn. [A corruption of pufse.] Pease. 
S^nser. 

PoUBSOtte (pb'Set'), n. [Comp. Fr. poussette, 
pushpin, pousser, to push.] A figure per- 
formed by a couple who swing round to- 
gether in a country dance. 

Away went Mr. Pickwick down the middle to the 
very end of the room, back again to the door— pous- 
sette everywhere— 4oud stamp on tHe ground, &c. 

Dickens. 

PoUBiette(pb-set'), v,i.pret.<t pp. pomsettedt 
ppr. poussetting. To perform a poussette. 
PoUBkto, PoUBie (p^'se), n. See Pussr, 
Puss. 1. A cat.— 2. A hare, flums. 

Pout (pout or pat), n. [A corruption of 
poxtU.) A young partridge or moorfowl; the 
chicken of any domesticated fowl; hence, 
a young child. [Scotch.] ^ ^ . 

Pout (pout or p5t), v.i. To shoot at young 
grouse or partridges. [Scotch. ] 

Pout (pout), v.i. [Perhaps from W. 
to push, to thrust, or from dial Fr. pot. 
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powhbabub 


pmxt, potte, Fr. pot, the Up; probably uncon- 
nected with Fr. bouder, to be sulky.] 1. To 
thrust out the Ups, as in sullenness, con- 
tempt, or displeasure; hence, to look sullen. 
Thou poutest upon thy fortune and thy love. Shak. 
2. To sweU out ; to be prominent. * Pou^ 
in^irUps.’ Dryden. 

Pout (pout), n. A protrusion of the Ups as 
in sulfenness; a fit of sullenness. 

Pout (pout), n. [Comp, eel-pout, A. Sax. 
cBle-puta.] A sea fish ox the cod kind (ATor- 
rhua Iwca), cidled also Whiting-ood, Whit- 
ing-pout, and Rib. It is about 1 foot long, 
and can inflate at pleasure a membrane 
which covers the eyes and adjoining parts. 

Pouter (pout'dr), n. 1. One who pouts.— 



Pouter Pif^eon ( Calumha var. Guttt*rosa 
subrubicuHda). 


2. A variety of pigeon, so called from its In- 
flated breast 

Pouter ^0t'6r), n. One who shoots at yoimg 
grouse (pouts) or partridges. [Scotch. ] 
Pouther (puTH'^r), n. Powder. [Scotch.] 
Poutlngly (pout^ing-li), adv. In a pouting 
or suUen manner. 

Poverty (pov^6r-ti), n. [Fr. pauvreU, L. 
pai^rtoLS, from pauper, poor. See Poor. ] 

1. The state of being poor or indigent; indi- 
gence; want or scarcity of means of subsist- 
ence. 

The drunkard and the glutton shall come to pov- 
erty. Prov. xxiii. 21 

It is astonishing how little one feels poverty when 
one loves. Ld. Lytton. 

2. A deficiency of necessary or desirable ele- 
ments or constituents; as, (a) want of fer- 
tility; barrenness ; poorness; as, poverty of 
soil. (6) Barrenness of sentiment or orna- 
ment ; want of ideas or information; as, the 
poverty of a composition, (c) Want or de- 
fect of words or means of expression; as, the 
poverty of language. —S yn. Indigence, pen- 
ury. beggary, necessity, neediness, need, 
lack, want, scantiness, sparingness, meagre- 
ness. jejuneness. 

Poverty-Struck ( pov'fir-ti-struk X a. Ee- 
duced to a state of poverty; indigent. 

Pow (pou), interj. An exclamation of con- 
tempt; as, poio, wow. Shah. 

Pow (pou), n. The head; the poll. [Scotch.] 
Powan (pou'an), n. [A form of poUan.] A 
rare fresh-water fish pecuUar to Loch Lo- 
mond, of the genus Corregonus (C. Cepedii), 
much resembUng a herring, and often called 
the fresh-water herring. Its flesh is delicate. 
Powder (pou'dfer), n. [Fr. pov^re, O.Fr. 
pouldre. It. polvere, from L. ptUvis, pidveris, 
dust, powder.] 1. Any dry substance com- 
posed of minute particles, whether natural 
or artificial; more generally, a substance 
comminuted or triturated to fine particles. 
2. A composition of saltpetre, sulphur, and 
charcoal.mixed and granulated; gunpowder. 
See Gunpowder.— 8. Hair-powder (which 
see). — 1 Violence; tumult. Hudibrcu. 
Powder (pou'ddr), v.t. 1. To reduce to fine 
particles ; to comminute ; to pulverize ; to 
triturate; to ^und, grind, or rub into fine 
particles.— 2. To sprinkle with powder, or 
as with powder; as, to powder the hair. 

They were of ^>otless white, at the reporter is 
careful to inform us. satin and cloth of gold, thickly 
powdered with pearis and precious stones. Prescott, 

8. To Sprinkle with salt; to com, as meat. 
Powder (uou'ddr), v.i, 1. To come with vio- 
lence and tumult; to act violently. ' Down 
comes a kite potedenn^ upon them.' SirR, 
L'Sttromge. 

He had done wonders before, but now he began to 
powder away like a raving giant DteJtens. 

2. To fall to dust; to become like imwder.— 
S. To apply powder to the hair. 

At this early hour it was his (Buflbn’s) custom to 
OxWtpowder, and dictate letters. JUes. 


Powder-boz (pou'ddr-boksX n. A box in 
which hair-powder is kept 
Powder-oart (pou^d^r-kftrt), n. A cart that 
candes powder and shot for artillery. 
Powder-dhest (pou'dCr-chest), n. A small 
box or case charged with powder, old nails, 
&c., fastened to the side of a ship to be dis- 
charged at an enemy attempting to board. 
Powdered (pou'ddrdx p- and a. 1. Reduced 
to powder ; sprinkled with powder. — 
2. Sprinkled or mixed with salt; salted; as, 
powdered butter. —3. In her. same as Semi 
(which see). 

Powder-flask (pon'ddr-flask), n. A flask in 
which gunpowder is carried. 

Powder-horn (pou'd6r-hom), n. A horn in 
which gunpowder used to be carried by 
sportsmen before the introduction of cart- 
ridges. 

Powdering (pou'd6r-Ing), n. A name given 
to any de\ice used in fllling up vacant spaces 
in carved works. 

Powderlng-tub (pou'd6r-ing-tub), n. 1. A 
tub or vessel in which meat is corned or 
salted.— 2. A heated tub where an infected 
lecher was cured by sweating. 

From the Oowdering-tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid’s kind, 

Doll Tearsheet. Shak. 

Powder-magazine (pou'd6r-mag.a-z6n), n. 
A place where powder is stored; ^nerally 
a Domp-proof building in fortified places, 
<fec. 

Powder-mill (pouM6r-mil), n. A mill in 
which gunpowder is made. 

Powder-mine (pou'd6r-mTn), n. An exca- 
vation filled with gunpowder for the pur- 
pose of blasting rocks, or for blowing up an 
enemy’s works in war 

Powder-monkey (pou'd6r-mung-ki). n. 
A boy in former times employed on ships 
for bringing powder from the magazine to 
the gun. 

Powder-puff (pou'dfir-puf), n. A kind of 
pad of loose texture used for powdering the 
nair or skin. 

Powder-room (pou'd6r-rbm), n. The apart- 
ment in a ship where gunpowder is kept. 
Powdery (pou'd6r-i), a. l. Sprinkled or 
covered with powder; abounding in pow- 
der; specifically, in hoi. having a surface 
coated with fine powder, as the bloom on 
plums.— 2. Resembling powder; consisting 
of powder. ‘ The powdery snow.’ Wordi- 
worth. 

Powdlke (pou'dfk), n. A marsh or fen 
dike. [Local.] 

Cutting or breaking downe of bowdike, or otlier 
banks in marsh -land, maliciousiy. Is felony 

M Dalton 

Power (pou'6r), n. [O.Fr. pooir (Mod. Fr. 
pouvoir), from an old infinitive podir, from 
L.L. potire (It. poUre), to be able, used for 
L. possum, potui, posse, to be able, from 
potis, able, and sum, esse, to be, potis 
being akin to Skr. pati, a lord, a master, 
and pat, to rule, to govern. From posse 
come sdso possible, potent, <fec.] 1. Ability to 
act, regarded as latent or inherent; the fa- 
culty of doing or performing something; 
that in virtue of which one can; capability 
of producing an effect; as, the power of 
voluntary motion; the power of heat to melt 
wax.— 2. Ability regarded as put forth or 
exerted; stren^h, force, or energy mani- 
fested in action ; as, the power of steam in 
moving machinery; the power exerted by a 
hydraulic press— 8. Capacity; susceptibil- 
ity; fitness to be acted on; called also 
Passive Power. The employment of the 
word in a passive sense is not strictly cor- 
rect, but it has received general accept- 
ance. 

Power ii, therefore, a word which we may use both 
in an active and in a passive signification ; and, in 
psychology, we may apply it both to the active fa- 
culty ana to the passive capacity of the mind. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

It is usual to speak of a power of resistance in 
matter, and of a power of endurance in mind. Both 
these are passive potver. Fleming. 

4. Natural strength ; animal strength ; as, 
the power of the arm exerted in lifting, 
throwing, or holding.— 5. Influence; pre- 
valence upon; as, the power of the mind, of 
the imagination, of the fancy. 'The power 
of fancy.’ Shak. 

It never shall be said, 

That fate \mA power upon a Spartan soul 

Dry den. 

0. Faculty of the mind as manifested by a 
particular mode of operation; as, the power 
of thinking, compamg, and judging; the 
reasoning potoart. 

The faint moan 

With which some soul bunts from the frame of clay 
Wrapped round its struggling powers, Shelley. 


7. Ability, natural or moral; capability. 

The excellence of that style (Milton's) . . . which 
displays in the highest perfection the idiomatic 
powers of the English language. Macanlay. 

8. The employment of strength or influence 
among men; the exercise or control; com- 
mand; the right of governing or actual 
government; dominion; rule; sway; autho- 
rity. 'Nor palter’d with Eternal God for 
power.' Tennyson. 

Power is no blessing in itself, but when it is em- 
ployed to protect the docent. Swipt 

—In power, a phrase applied to a political 
section or party who hold office in a govern- 
ment. — 9. One who or that which exercises 
authority or control ; a sovereign, whether 
emperor, king, or governing prince, or the 
legislature of a state; as, the great powers; 
the smaller powers. In this sense the state 
or nation governed is often included in the 
word power; as, Great Britain is a great 
naval power; the great powers of Europe.— 

10. A spirit or superhuman agent supposed 
to have dominion over some part of crea- 
tion; a divinity; as, celestial powers; the 
powers of darkness. 

The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 

Incensed the seas and shores. Shak. 

11. That which has physical power; an 
army; a navy; a host; a military force. 

Never such a power . . . 

Was levied in the body of a land. Shak. 

12. Legal authority ; warrant ; as, an agent 
invested with ample power; the envoy has 
tviW vowers to negotiate a treaty. —13 In 
meek, (a) that which produces motion or 
force, or which may be applied to pro- 
duce it ; a mechanical agent ; as, one of 
the mechanical powers. See under Me- 
chanical. (b) 'The moving force applied 
to overcome some resistance, raise some 
weight, or produce the required effect. 
Thus the pressure of a weight, the elastic 
force of a spring, the muscular force of men 
and animals, wind, water, steam, are em- 
ployed as powers in machinery. Power may 
be exerted for the purpose of producing or 
preventing motion; in the former case it is 
called a moving power or force, and in the 
latter a sustaining power or force, (e) Me- 
chanical advantage or effect ; as, the power 
or mechanical advantage of the lever in- 
creases as the distance of the moving force 
(also termed the power) from the fulcrum 
increases, and diminishes as the distance of 
the weight or resistance from the same 
point increases, (d) Force or effect consid- 
ered as resulting from the action of a ma- 
chine.— 14. In arith. and dig. the product 
arising from the multiplication of a number 
or quantity into itself. The first power of 
any number or quantitv is the number or 
quantity itself. This when multiplied into 
itself becomes the square or second power 
of the quantity; this again multiplied by 
the orindnal quantity becomes the cube or 
third power; this again multiplied by the 
orlrinal quantity becomes the fourth power; 
and so on. In like manner the successive 
powers of the quantity a are, a', a'-*, a*, a^, 
&c. The numbers which indicate the powers 
of quantities are called the indices or expo- 
nents. Powers are considered as negative or 
fractional, according as they have negative 
or fractional exponents; as, a~i, a-*, a-**, 

or a^, a^, al— 15. In ojifics, the degree to 
which an optical instrument, as a telescope 
or microscope, magnifies the apparent linear 
or Buperflcfal dimensions of an object — 
16. A large quantity; a great number; as, 
a power of good things. [Colloq.]— 17. In 
law, (a) a term commonlv employed to de- 
signaw a reservation made in a conveyance 
either for the party conveying, or for some 
other partv, to enable him to do oertain 
acts regarding the property conveyed, (b) An 
authority which one ^ves to another to act 
for him, or to do some certain acts, as to 
make leases, raise portions, or the like.— 
Power of attorney, authority given to a per- 
son to act for another. See under Attor- 
ney.— Power sale, in Soots law, a clause 
inserted in heritable securities for debt, 
conferring on the creditor a power to sell 
the heritable subject of the security in the 
event of the debt not being paid within a 
certain time, after a formal demand of pay- 
ment.— Great powers a term in 

modem diplomacy by which la usually meant 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Germany, 
Rusaia, and Italy. 

P ^ araMat (pou'4r-a-l^ a. l. Endowed 
with power; powerfni * now powerabU time 
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is.’ Oamdetk^i. Capable of being effected 
by power; possible. 

Powerful (pou’6r-ful), a. l. Having great 
power; able to produce great effects; exert- 
ing great force or energy ; strong ; mighty: 
potent; intense; efficacious; as, & powerful 
nation ; a powerful monarch ; a powerful 
enMne ; poweiful aiguments. ' Their power- 
ful friends.’ Sha>k. ‘Winter’s powerful 
wind. ’ Shak. ‘ Drawn by the powerful sun. ’ 
Shak. ‘ Mixtures powerful o^er the blood. ’ 
£^k. ‘ The King of Glory, in his powerful 

Word and Spirit’ Milton.— 2. Wonderfully 
or uncommonly great or numerous. [Vul- 
gar.] 

This piano was sort o’ fiddle-lilce— only bigger— 
and with a powerful heap of wire strings. Carlton. 


[In this sense often used adverbially; as, 
powerful good.]— S yn. Mighty, potent, puis- 
sant, strong, intense, forcible, cogent, influ- 
ential, efficacious. 

Powerfully (pou'6r-fuMl), adv. In a power- 
ful manner* with great force or energy; po- 
tently; mightily; with great effect; forcibly: 
either in a physical or moral sense. ‘ Those 
things which urge men most powerfully to 
forsake their sins.' TiUotson. 

PowerfulnOBB (pou'6r-ful-nes), n. The qua- 
il^ of being powerful; force; power; might 
‘The powerfulnese of Christian religion.’ 
HakewiU. 

POWerlBBB (pou'dr-les), a. Destitute of 
power, force, or energy ; weak ; impotent ; 
not able to produce any effect. ‘Such a 
peerless, dead substance as matter.’ A. 
Baxter. 

PowerlOBBly (pou'fir-les-li), adv. In a power- 
less manner; weakly. 

PowerleBBneBB (pou'^r-les-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being powerless; destitution 
of power. 

Power -loom (pou'6r-16m), n. A loom 
worked by water, steam, or some mechanical 
power. 

Power-preBB (oou'fir-pres), n. A printing- 
press worked oy steam, water, or other 
power. 

Powldron (poul'dron), n. See Pauldron. 

Powney (pou'ne), n. A pony. [Scotch ] 

PoWBOWdle (pou-sou'de), n. [Poll, the head, 
and sodden. ] Any mixture of incongruous 
sortsof food; specifically, sheep’s-head broth, 
or milk and meal boiled together. [Scotch.] 

Powter (pout'dr), n. A kind of pigeon See 
Pouter. 

POW-WOW fpou’wou), n. 1. Among the 
North American Indians, a priest; a con- 
juror. 

Let them come if they like, be it sagamore, sachem, 
or pow-wow. Longfellow. 

Hence, conjuration performed for the cure 
of diseases and other purposes. — 2. The 
feasts, dances, and other public doings of 
the American Indians preliminary to a 
grand hunt, a council, a war expedition, 
or the like. Hence the term is applied in 
North America to any uproarious meeting 
for a political purpose. 

Pow-WOW (pou’wou), v.i. To use magical 
uts; to conjure; to divine. 


The Aagekok of the Esquimaux . . . prescribes 
or povhwows in sickness and over wounds. Kane. 


2. To carry on a noisy frolic or gathering. 
[American.] 

Pox (poks), n. [A peculiar spelling of pocks, 
pi. of pooff. See PooE.] Eruptive pustules 
on the body; a disease characterized by pus- 
tules, the term being restricted to three or 
four diseases, as the small-pox, chicken-pox, 
and the venereal disease otherwise called 
syphilis. Pox, without an epithet, was for- 
merly often used as a mild imprecation; 
as. Pox upon him I The venereal disease 
was often spoken of as the great-pox, to 
distinguish it from small-pox. 

Pox (poks), V. t. To communicate the pox or 
venereal disease to. Worcester. 

Poy (poi), n. [0. Fr. apoi, Mod. Fr. appui, 
a prop, support, from 0. Fr. pui, poi, a 
lislng-grouna, from L. podium, a height, 
Gr. podion, a dim. of pous, podos, a foot.] 
1. A prop or support.— 2. A rope-dancer’s 
pole. Johnson.— B. A pole to impel or steer 
a boat. Halliwell. [ITovincial English.] 

Poyal (poi^al), n. A kind of striped stuff 
for covering seats and benches. Stmmonds. 

Poyuadot (poi-n&'dd), n. A poniard; a 
dagger. 


ot armadillo (Ikuypus Bneoubert). See Ar- 
madillo. 

P0Be^z),v.L Topuszle; to pose. See Pose. 
Pouolaiia, Pozzuolana (pot-zo-ia'na, pot‘- 
zu-o-ia“nax n, A volcanic product occur- 
ring near Pozzuoli, on the Gulf of Naples, 
and also in other countries in the neigh- 
bourhood of extinct volcanoes, largely em- 

g loved in the manufacture of Roman or 
ydraulic cement. 

Pnuun (pi’dm), n. [D ] A sort of lighter used 
in Holland. See Pram. 

Practio t (prak'tik), a. l. The same as Prac- 
tieal. — 2. Artful; treacherous; deceitful. 
Spenser. 

Piaotlot (prak'tik), n. Practice. Beliquice 
Wottonianoe. 

Practlcabmty (prak'ti-ka-bll"i-ti), ?i. The 
quality or state of bein^ practicable; feasi- 
bility. ‘The practicability of travelling.' 
Johnson. 

Practicable (prak'ti-ka-bl), a. [From L.L. 
pracHcare, to transact, from L. practicus, 
active. See Practical.] l. Capable of be- 
ing done, effected, or performed by human 
means, or by powers that can be applied ; 
performable; feasible.— 2. Capable of being 
practised; as, a practicable virtue.— 3. Ca- 
pable of being used; capable of being passed 
or travelled over ; passable ; assail^le ; as, 
a practicable breach. ‘ When the roads be- 
gan to become practicable.' Sir W. Scott— 
Possible, Practicable. Possible is applied to 
that which might be performed if the ne- 
cessaiy powers or means could be obtained; 
practicable is limited in its application to 
things which are to be performed by the 
means given, or which may be applied. It 
was possible for Archimedes to lift the 
world, but it was not practicable. 
PracticableneBB (prak'ti-ka-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being practicable. ‘ Demonstrat- 
ing both the equitableness and practicable- 
ness ot the thing.’ Locke. 

Practlcahly (prak'ti-ka-bll), adv. In a 
practicable manner; with action or perform- 
ance. 

Practical (prak'ti-kal), a. [L. practicus, 
Gr. praktikos, active, practical, from prasso, 
to do, to work ; hence practice, practicable. ) 
Eelating to practice, use, or employment : 
opposed to speculative, ideal, or theoretical; 
as. (a) capable of being turned to use or 
account ; reducible to use in the conduct of 
life. ‘ For all practical purposes. ’ Macaulay. 

Religion comprehends the knowledge of Its princi- 
ples and a suitable life and practice ; the first, being 
speculative, may be called knowledge, and the latter, 
because it is practical, wisdom. TiUotson, 

(h) Given to or concerned with action or 
practice ; capable of reducing knowledge or 
theories to actual use or practice; as, a 
practical mind ; a practical understanding. 

The English . . being a practical people, it Is 
possible that they might have achieved their object 
and yet retained their native princes. Disraeli. 

(c) Educated bv practice or experience; 
skilled in actual work; exhibiting know- 
ledge or theories in practice ; as, a prac- 
tical gardener. 

Tooth-drawers are practical philosophers, that go 
upon a very rational ^pothesis, not to cure, but to 
take away, the part affected. Steele. 

(d) Derived from practice or ex^rience; 
as, practical skill or knowledge.— Procficai 
joke, a trick played upon some one, usually 
to the injury or annoyance of his person. 
Practicality (prak'U-kal-i-ti), n. Same as 
Practicalness. 

Practically (prak'ti-kal-li), adv. i. In a 
practical manner; from a practical point 
of view; not merely theoretically; as, to 
consider something to be prao- 

tically acquainted with an operation.— 2. So 
far as actual results or effects are concerned ; 
in effect ; as, this comes practically to the 
same thing. 

The weakness of human understanding all will 
confess; yet the confidence of most in tneir own 
reasoning practically disowns it. Glanville. 

PracticalneBB (prak'ti-kal-nes), n. The 
quality of l^ing practical ; practicality. 
Practice (prak'tis), n. (Formerly prac- 
ticke, pracHke, from O.Fr. pracUque, Fr. 

S ratique, formed from Gr. praktiki, prac- 
cal knowledge. See Practical.] 1. An 
action ; a piece of conduct ; a proceeding ; i 
action; as, to be guilty of corrupt practices \ 
at an election. 


of reading a portion of Scripture morning 
and evening ; mopraotiee of making regular 
entries of accounts ; the practice of virtue 
or vice.— 8. State of being used ; enstomary 
use. 

Obsolete words may be revived when they are more 
sounding or significant than those in ^achce. Dryden. 

4. Dexterity acquired by use ; experience. 

I'll prove it on his body if he dare, 

Despite his nice fence and his active practice. SAm*. 
6. Method or art of doing anything ; actual 
performance : distinguished from theory. 

There are two functions of the soul, contemplation 
and practice, according to the general division of 
objects, some of which only entertain our specula- 
tions, others employ our actions. South. 

6. Exercise of any profession ; as, the prac- 
tice of law or of medicine. — 7. Application 
of remedies; medical treatment of diseases. 

This disease is beyond my practice. Shak 

8. Drill; exercise for instruction or disci- 
pline; as, the troops are daily called out 
for practice. 

Proceed in practice with my younger daughter; 

She’s apt to learn and thankful for good turns Shak. 

9. Skilful or artful management ; dexterity 
in contrivance or the use of means; art; 
stratagem ; artifice : usually in a bad sense. 

He sought to have that by practice which he could 
not by prayer. Sir P. Sidney. 

But Vivien . . . clung to him and hugged him close, 
And called him dear protector in her fright, 

Nor yet forgot her practice in her fright, 

But wrought upon nis mood and hugged him close. 

Tennyson 

10 A rule in arithmetic for expeditiously 
solving questions in proportion, or rather, 
for abridging the operation of multiplying 

a uantities expressed in different denomina- 
ons, as when it is required to find the 
value of a number of articles at so many 
pounds, shillings, and pence each.— 11. The 
form and manner of conducting and carry- 
ing on suits at law, or in equity, or In criminal 
procedure, according to the principles of 
law and the rules of the courts,— S yn. Cus- 
tom, usage, habit, manner. 

Practician (prak-tish'an), n. One who is 
skilled in anything by practice. Goodrich. 
Practick6,t n. Practice. Chaucer. 
Practicke,t a. Practical. Spenser. 
PractickB (prak'tiks), n. ITie name for- 
merly given to the reported decisions of the 
Court of Session in Scotland on account of 
their authority In fixing and proving the 
practice and consuetudinary rules of law. 
They are now termed Decisions. 
PracibiBant t (prak'tiz-ant), n. 1. An agent 
2. A traitor ; confederate In treachery. 

Here enter'd Pucelle and her practisants. Shak. 

Practise (prak'tis), v.t. wet & pp. prac- 
tised; ppr. practising. [From the noun.] 
1 To do or perform frequently, customarily, 
or habitually ; to perform by a succession of 
acts; as, to practise gaming; to practise 
fraud or deception ; to practise the virtues 
of charity and beneficence. 

Incline not my heart . . . to /raiiije wicked works 
with them that work iniquity. Ps. cxli 4- 

2. To use or exercise for instruction or disci- 
pline, or as a profession or art ; as, to practise 
law or medicine; to^aefise gunnery or sur- 
veying. ‘There shall homactise tilts and 
tournaments. ’ Shak. — S. To put into action 
or practice; to perform; to do; to perpetrate. 

To think that you have aught but Talbot’s shadow 
Whereon to practise your severity. Shak. 

4. To teach by practice ; to accustom. 

In church they are taught to love God; after 
church they are practised to love their neighbour. 

Landor. 

6.t To use ; to make use of. 

In malice to this good knight’s wife. 

I practised Ubaldo and Ricardo to corrupt her 
Massinger. 

6. t To entice or draw by artifice. Swift 
PractiBe (prak'tis), v.i. pret. practued; 

S pr. practising. 1. To perform certain acts 
•equently or customarily, either for in- 
struction, profit, or amusement; as, to 
practise ^th the broadsword ; to practise 
with the rifle.— 2 To form a habit of acting 
in any manner. ‘ Shall practise how to live 
secure. ' Milton. — 8. To transact or negotiate 
secretly. 

I have practised with him, 

And found means to let the victor know _ 

That Syphax and Sempronius arc his friends.^ daisoM. 

4. To use artifices or stratagems. ‘Will 
practise against thee by poison.’ Shak. 


I shall have It so ihaip-polnted, that it shall stab 
Motto like a ptynado. Lily. 


These blushes of hers must be quenched with some 
present practice. Shah. 


Earl, if you love me as in former years, 

And do not practise on mc.come with mom. Tennyson. 


Posmette t (poi-net'), n. [A kind of dim. of 
poniard.] A little bodkin, 
royou (poi'dO, n. [Native name. ] A species 


2. Frequent or customaiy action; custom 
or habit ; use or usage ; as, the prewtioe of 
rising early or of dining late ; the practice 


5. To use medical methods or experiments. 

I am little inclined to practise on others, and as 
little that others should^mr/irr on nae. Sir tV. Temple. 


ch, e^n; dh, So. loch; g, go; j, Job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arore.— See Key. 
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0. To exercise any employment or profession, 
espeoially that of medicine or of law. 
Taiiacotlus began to firactU* in a town of Germany. 

TaH*r. 

PraoUsed (prak^tist), p. and a. 1. Skilled or 
expert through practice; as, a vraUiaed 
marksman. ‘A pmcfised picklock.' Lord 
Lyttcn. —2. Used habitually. ‘ At wctotUed 
distances to cringe, not fight.’ Muton. 
PraotiBer (nrak'tis-SrX n. 1. One that prac- 
tises ; one that customarily performs certain 
acts —2. One who exercises a profession ; a 
practitioner. 

Sweet practiser, thy physic I will try. Shak. 

8. One who practises artifices or stratagems. 

‘ Practisers against them.’ B. Jomon. 
PraotlBlng (prah/tis-ing), a. Engaged in the 
use or exercise of any profession ; as, a prac- 
tising physician or attorney. 

Practitioner (prak-ti’Bhon-dr),n. l. One who 
is engaged in the actual use or exercise of 
any ^ or profession, particularly in law or 
m^icine.— A general practitioner, one who 
practises both medicine and surgery.— 2. One 
who does anything customarily or habitu- 
ally.— 8. One that practises sly or dangerous 
arts. Whitgift. 

Pr» (pre). A Latin prefix signifying before. 
Now generally written Pre (which see). 
PrSBdpe (prfi^si-pe), n. [L. , imper. of prce- 
eipio, to giye rules or precepts. See Prb- 
CEi»T.] In law, a writ commanding some- 
thing to be done or requiring a reason for 
neglecting it This original writ is now 
abolished ; but the word is still used to 
denote a note of instructions deliyered by 
a plaintiff or his solicitor to the officer of 
the court who stamps the writ of summons. 
Pmcoces (prC'ko-sAz), n. pi [L, prceeox, 
precocioua ] A subdivision of birds, includ- 
ing ground and water birds, as hens, ducks, 
so termed by Owen from the fact that they 
are able to run about immediately after 
being hatched. 

Prococ^tTun (prfi-kog’ni-tum), n. pi. Prae- 
OOgnlm (prg-kog’ni-taV [L. prcecognitue, 
pp. oiproBcognoseere, to roreknow, iromprce, 
before, and cognoscere, to know. ] Something 
previously known in order to understand 
something else. Thus a knowledge of the 
structure of the human body is one of the 
profcognita of medical science and skill. 
rr»OOr<IUa(pre-kor'di-a),n.»l. [L.,frompr<», 
before, and cor, cordie, the heart.] In anat. 
the forepart of the region of the chest; spe- 
cifically, (a) the roidim or diaphragm, (b) 
The thoracic viscera and the epigastrium. 
PrsBf^rdlal (pre-koi/di-al), a. Pertaining 
to the prsBCordia or parts before the heart. 
PiraBdiad (prS'di-al), a See Predial. 
PrsfloratLon (pre-fiS-ra'shon), n. [L. prce, 
before, and /ora, a flower.] In the same 
as Estivation. 

Pr»fOllation (prg'fd-ll-a"8hon), n. [L. prce, 
before, and folium, a leaf. ] In hot. the same 
as VerTiatum. 

Pmmaxillse (prg-mak-sine), n. pi 'The 
same as IntermaxUlce. 

Pm-molax (pre-m6'iar), n. See Prb-Molar. 
PrSBinorBe (prg-mors'), a. See Prkmorse. 
Prsamuillre (prS-mfi-ni're), n. [A corruption 
of the L, prcemonere, to pre-admonish. ] 
In law, a name given to a species of writ, 
to the offence for which it is granted, and 
also to the penalty It incurs. The name 
is derived from the words ‘praemoneri’ or 
' praemuniri fadas,' which are used in the 
beginning of the writ preparatory to the 
prosecution of the offence: 'Cause A. B to 
be forewarned that he appear before us,' 
<fcc. Whenever it is said that a person by 
any act incurs a praemunire, it is meant to 
express that he thereby incurs the penalty 
of being out of the crown’s protection; that 
his lands and tenements, goods and chattels, 
are forfeited to the crown, and that his body 
shall remain in prison during the sovereign’s 
pleasure. This penalty attached in former 
times upon the offences of asserting the 
jurisdiction of the pope, and denying the 
sovereign’s supremacy. By later statutes, 
acts of a very miscellaneous nature have 
been rendered liable to the penalties of prse- 
munire, as refusing to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy. 

Prsmimltory (prd-mfi’ni*to-ri), a. Same as 
PremunUory. 

Pnmomen (prd-nd’men), n. [L. , from prce, 
before, and nomen, a name.] Among the 
ancient Eomans, a name prefixed to the 
family name, answering to onr Christian 
name; as, Cains. Lucius, Marcus, &o. 
Pna-OBBOpbagBal (pr6-«'s6-f&"jd-al), a. [L. 
prae, before, and cesophaguB, etophague, the 


gullet] In anat situated in front of the 
gullet 

Pm-Bternmn (prd-stdr’num), n. [L. prce, 
before, and sternum, the breast-bone.] In 
zool the anterior portion of the breast-bone, 
corresponding with the manubrium etemi of 
human anatomy, and extending as far as 
the point of articulation of the second rib. 
iTseteiXta (prd-teks’ta), n. [L.] Among the 
ancient Romans, (a) a white robe with a 
narrow scarlet border worn by a Roman 
youth before he was entitled to wear the 
toga vlrills, or until he had at least com- 
pleted his fourteenth year,- Women wore it 
till their marriage (6) The white outer 
garment bordered with purple worn by the 
higher magistrates. 

Praetor (pre' tor), n. [L., a contr. form of 
praeitor, one who goes before, from prce, 
before, and eo, to go.] 1. In ancient Rome, 
a title which originally designated the con- 
suls as the leaders of the armies of the state. 
Later two praetors were appointed, one of 
whom (prcetorurbanus) tried causes between 
Roman citizens, and the other (prcetor pere- 
grinus) causes between strangers, or between 
strangers and citizens. After the discharge 
of his judicial functions a preetor had often 
the administration of a province with the 
title of propraetor. Eventually the number 
of praetors who administered justice in the 
state was raised to eighteen. Hence— 2. A 
magistrate; a mayor. Pry den 
PrsBtOXlal (pr6-t6'ri-al), a. Same as Praeto- 
rian. 

PrsBtorlan (pre-td'ri-an), a Belonging to 
a praetor; judicial; exercised by a praetor; 
as, praetorian authority, — Praetorian hands 
or guards, bodies of troops originally formed 
by the emperor Augustus to protect his per- 
son and his power, and afterwai’ds long 
maintained by successive Roman emperors: 
so called in imitation of the prcetoria co- 
hors, or select troops which attended the 
person of the prtetor or general of the Roman 
army. 'These troops were under a special 
organization, and had special privileges 
raising them above the ordinaiy soldiery. 
They soon acquired a dangerous power, and 
raised and deposed emperors at their plea- 
sure.— Praetorian gate, that one of the four 
gates in a Roman camp which was nearest 
the enemy 

PrsBtorian (pre-t6'ri-an), n. A soldier of 
the Prsetoriau guard. See under the adjec- 
tive. 

PrsBtorlum (pri-tfi'ri-ura), n. [L., from 
praetor. ] 1. The official residence of a pro- 
vincial governor among the ancient Ro- 
mans ; a hall of justice ; a palace. —2. That 
part of a Roman camp in which the general’s 
tent stood. 

PrSBtorslllp (prd'tor-shlp), n. The office or 
dignity of a praetor. 

Pragmatic (prag-mat'ik),n. l.f One versed 
or active in affairs. 

He's my attorney and solicitor too ; a fine pragmatu:. 

B. y orison. 

2. A solemn ordinance or decree emanating 
from the head of a state. 

A royal pragmatic was passed, interdicting the 
use of African slaves by the Moslems of Granada. 

Prescott. 

Pragmatic (prag-mat'ik), a. Pragmatical. 

I love to hit 

These pragntatick young men at their own weapons. 

B yonson. 

—Pragmatic sanction, a term first applied 
to certain decrees of the Roman emperors, 
regulating the interests of their subject 

E rovinces and towns ; then to a system of 
mitatlons set to the spiritual power of the 
pope in continental countries; as, for in- 
stance, the French pragmatic sanction of 
1268, and that of 1438. Lastly, it became 
the name for an arrangement or family com- 
pact, made by different potentates, of the 
succession to the sovereignty of certain 
states; for example, the instrument by which 
the German emperor Charles VI., being 
without male issue, endeavoured to secure 
the succession to his female descendants, 
settling his dominions on his daughter 
Marla Mieresa. 

Pragmatical (prag-mat'ik-al), a. [L. prag- 
rn^icus; Gr. prdgmaWeos, from pragma, 
business ; prassQ, to do. See Peaoticb. ] 

l.f Skilled In business; versed in affairs.— 

2.t Active; diligent; busy. 

The next day I began to be very pragmatical . 

Evelyn. 

3. Pertaining to business or to ordinary af- 
fairs ; hence, materialistic. * Low pragmat- 
ical earthly views of the gospel.’ Hare.— 

4. Forward to intermeddle ; meddling; at- 


snming airs of business; impertinentiy 
busy; over-ofilcious. 

The fellow grew so pragmatical that he took on 
him the management of my whole family. 

ArSuthnot. 

Praa^tloally (prag-mafik-al-ll), adv. 
1. In a pragmatic or meddling manner; 
officiously. * Pragmatically medddin^.' Beer- 
row.— 2. In a matter-of-fact or materialistic 
way. 

Pra^matlcalnesB (prag-mat'ik-al-neB), n. 
The quality of being pragmatical ; meddle- 
someness; pragmatism. Dr. H. More 

Pragmatism (prag'ma-tizm), n. 1. Meddle- 
someness ; olficiousness. — 2. Matter-of-fact 
treatment or tendency; materialistic view 
of things. Ency Brit 

Pragmatist (pra^ma-tist), n. One who is 
officious or meddling. Bp. Reynolds. 

Pragmatize (prag'ma-tiz), v.t To treat in 
a materialistic or rationalistic way. 

Prahu (^ra'hfi), n. A proa. See Proa. 

Pralrial (pra-ri-al), n. [Fr., from prairie, a 
meadow.] The ninth month in the French 
revolutionary calendar. It commenced May 
20th and ended June 18th. 

Prairie (pra'ri), n. [Fr. , from L. Ljgrataria, 
from L. pratum, a meadow.] The name 
originally given by the early French explor- 
ers of America to an extensive tract of land, 
mostly level, generally destitute of trees, 
and covered with tall coarse grass, inter- 
spersed with a great variety of flowering 
plants. These prairies are numerous in the 
United States west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, especially between the Ohio, Missis- 
sippi, and the great lakes. 

Pridrie- bitters (pra'ri bit-6rz), n. pi A 
beverage once common among the hunters 
and others of Western America. It was 
made with a pint of water and a quarter of 
a gill of buffalo-gall. It was considered an 
excellent medicine. 

Prairie-dog (pra'ri-dog), n. A small rodent 
animal, the wistonwiim (Cynomys ludovici- 
anus), allied to the marmot as well as to the 
squirrel, and found on the prairies west of 
the Mississippi. These animals live grega- 
riously in burrows, and are characterized by 
a sharp bark, like that of a small dog, whence 



Pralrie*dog {Cynomys ludovictatiusi 


their popular name. They are about 1 foot 
in length exclusive of the tall, which is rather 
short. 'Their burrows are quite close toge- 
ther, and have a mound of excavated earth 
near the entrance, on which the little ani- 
mals are wont to sit and look around them. 
These communities are termed 'villages.' 
The prairie-dog is not to be confounded with 
the prairie-squirrel, to which it is allied. 
Also called Prairie Marmot. 

Prairle-lien (pr&'ri-hen), n. The popular 
name of the pinnated grouse (Tetrao cupido) 
of the United States. It Is about 19 inches 
long, 27 inches across the outstretched wings, 
ana weighs 8 pounds. The neck of the male 
is furnished with neck-tufts composed of 
eighteen narrow feathers, the largest of 
which are 5 inches long, and is still more 
remarkable for two loose, pendulous, wrin- 
kled skins, capable of Inflation, and when 
inflated resembling in bulk, colour, and sur- 
face a middle-sized orange. Over the eye 
there is an elegant semicircular comb of 
rich orange, which the bird has the power 
of raising or relaxing. The prairie-hen is 
much prized for the table, and rapidly dis- 
appears as districts become cultivated and 
populous. 

PralrlB-Bauirrel (pr&'ri-skwlr-rel), n. A 
name given to the quadrupeds of the geniiB 
Spermophiltts inhabiting the prairies of 
America; also called Gop^r. They may be 
called squirrels living on the ground rauier 
than on trees, and have a considerable re- 
semblance to the prairie-dogs, living like 
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them In burrows, and generally associating 
in considerable numbers. They have cheek- 
pouches in which to carry food, which con- 
sists of prairie plants with their roots and 
seeds, and their tails are small and carried 
straight behind them. There are some 
eleven species, one of the best known being 
the gopher of Illinois and the country 
northward to the Saskatchewan region. 
Prairie-wolf (pra'ri-woif), n. The small 
wolf of the prairies; the coyote (which see). 
Bryant. 

Fraisable (praz/a-bl), a. Deserving praise ; 
suitable to be praised. ‘Thou blaraest the 
thing that is praiaable.' Abp. Arundel. 
Pralsably (praz^a-bll), adv. In a praisable 
maimer; so as to deserve praise. 

Praise (praz), n. [Formerly preis, preys, 
prys, praise, price, value, estimation, from 
0 Fr. pris, preis, price, estimation, honour 
(Mod. Fr. prix), from L. pretium, price, 
value, reward; probably akin to Dr. pHainai, 
to buy. This word therefore is really the 
same as price and to prize. ] 1 Commenda- 
tion bestowed on a person for his personal 
virtues or worthy actions, on meritorious ac- 
tions themselves, or on anything valuable ; 
approbation ; laud. Praise may be expressed 
by an individual, and in this circumstance 
differs from farm, renown, and celebrity, 
which are the expression of the approbation 
of numbers, or public commendation. ‘A 
sonnet in praise of my beauty.' Shak. ‘For 
love delights in praises. ’ Shak 

There arc men who always confound the praise of 
goodness with the practice. Rambler. 

2. The expression of gratitude for personal 
favours conferred; a glorifying or extolling; 
especially, a joyful tribute of gratitude or 
homage paid to the Divine Being, often ex- 
pressed in song. ‘To sin’s rebuke and my 
Creator’s praise.’ Shak 

He hath put a new song in my mouth, even praise 
to our God. Ps, xl 3 

8. The object, ground, or reason of praise ; 
what makes a person worthy of praise. 

He is thy praise, and he is tliy God. Deut. x 2t 
Praiseworthy actions are by thee embraced, 

And 'tis my praise to make thy praises last. 

Dryden. 

Syn. Encomium, honour, eulogy, panegyric, 
plaudit, applause, acclaim. 

Fralse (praz), v i. pret. <fe pp. praised; ppr. 
praising. [Old forms i;rewe,jorei/se, topraise, 
w value, Ut. to regard as having or worthy 
of a high price; from O.Fr, preiser, from 
preis, L. pretium, price, value. See the 
noun,] 1. To commend; to applaud; to ex- 
press approbation of. 

We praise not Hector, though his name we know 
Is great in arms; 'tis hard Ko praise a foe 

Dryden. 

2. To extol in words or song; to magnify; to 
glorify on account of perfections or excellent 
works; especially applied to the Divine 
Being. 

Praise ye him, all his angels ; praise ye him, all his 
hosts Ps. cxlviii. 2. 

Syn. To commend, applaud, laud, eulogize, 
celebrate, glorify, ma^fy. 

Praisefult (praz'ful), a. Laudable; com- 
mendable. Sir P. Sidney. 

PralselesB (prazles), a. Without praise or 
commendation. Sir P. Sidney. 

Praiser (praz'dr), n. l. One who praises, 
commends, or extols; an applauder; a corn- 
mender. ‘We men, and praisers of men,' 
Sir P. Sidney, —2. An appraiser ; a valuer. 
North. 

PraiBewortblly (prfiz'w6r-THi-li), adv. In 
a manner deserving of commendation. 
Spenser. 

PraiBeworthlneBB (pr&z'wfir-THi-nes), n. 
The quality of being praiseworthy; the 
character 01 deserving commendation. 

Man desires not only praise, but praise 7 vortkutess. 

Adam Smith. 

PraiBewortliy(praz'w6r-THi),a. Worthy or 
deserving of praise or applause; commend- 
able ; as, a praiseworthy action. ‘ Praise- 
worthy workmamhip.' Spenser. 

Prakrit (prk'krit), n. [Skr. prdkriti, nature, 
hence that which is natural, not accom- 
plished, vulgar,] The collective name of 
those Hindu languages or dialects which 
acquired greater prominence as the older 
Banskrit nassed gradually out of use. These 
dialects flnt assumed a literary position In 
the Sanskrit dramas, where female charac- 
ters, both high and low, are introduced as 
speaking Prakrit instead of the Sanskrit 
used by Kings, noblemen, and priests. 

Pram (pram), n. [D. praam.] 1. A flat- 
bottomed boat or lighter : used in Holland 


and the Baltic ports for loading and unload- 
ing merchant vessels. Written also Praam. 
2. MUit. a kind of floating battery or flat- 
bottomed vessel, mounting severiu cannon: 
used in covering the disembarkation of 
troops. [Rare.] 

Prance (prans), v.i. pret. pranced; ppr. 
prancing. [A slightly different form of 
prank; comp. Sw. spranzen, to strut; Bav. 
prangezen, prangssen, to assume airs, 
i>ran^w, idle ceremony. See Prank.] 1. To 
spring or bound, as a horse In high mettle. 
‘Now rule thy prancing steed.' uay.~2. To 
ride with bounding movements; to ride os- 
tentatiously. ‘Th insulting tyrant pranc- 
ing o’er the field. ’ Addison. ‘ Pranced three 
captains out,’ Tennyson. ~B. To walk or 
strut about in a showy manner or with war- 
like parade. ‘ Unless we could prance about 
in coats of mail. ’ Swift. 

Prancer (prans'^r), n, A prancing horse.' 
‘ She whose elfin prancer springs. ' Tenny- 
son. 

1 hen came the captain, or governor, of the Castle 
of St. Angelo upon a brave prancer. Evelyn. 

Prancing (’prans'ing), p and a. 1. Spring- 
ing; bounding; riding with gallant show. 

No more on palfrey borne 
He carolled, light as lark at morn. 

Sir ir. Scott 

2. In her. said of a horse when rearing. 
Prank (prangk), v t. [A collateral form with 
prance; closely allied to D. pronk, orna- 
ment, finery, pronken, to make a show, to 
strut; Dan. prangc, to make a show; G. 
prangen, prunken, to shine, to make a 
show, prank, show, state, parade ; Bav. 
prangezen, prangssen, to assume airs, 
prangss, idle ceremony. The same word also 
occurs with initial 6; comp. E. brank, O.G. 
brangen, brunken, to make a show. Comp, 
also G. pracht, D. and Dan pragt, pomp, 
which are similar non-nasalized forms.] To 
adorn in a showy manner ; to equip osten- 
tatiously; to dress up ‘Some prank their 
ruffs.’ Spenser. ‘False rules prank'd in 
reason’s garb ’ Milton. 

In sumptuous tire she Joyed herself to prank. 

Spenser. 

It is often followed by up. ‘Me, poor lowly 
maid, most goddess-like prank'd up. ’ Shak. 
Prank (prangk), v.i. To have a showy or 
gaudy appearance. 

White houses prank where once were huts. 

Matt Arnold 

Prank (prangk), n. 1 . A gambol or caper. 

2. A playful or sportive action ; a ludicrous 
or merry trick; a mischievous act, generally 
rather for sport than injury; as, to play 
amusing pranks. 

In came the harpies and played their accustomed 
pranks. Raleigh, 

Such is thy audacious wickedness, 

“ Thy lewd, pestiferous, and dissensious pranks. 

Shak. 

Prank t (prangk), a. Frolicsome; full of 
gambols or tricks. 

I^anker (praugk'6r), n. One that pranks; 
one that dresses ostentatiously. 

Prankingly (prangk'ing-li), adv. In a prank- 
ing, ostentatious manner. Bp. Hall. 
PranklBll (prangk'ish), a. Full of pranks. 
PraBB (prajs), n. [Fr,, leek-green, from Gr. 
prason, a leek. ] A siliceous mineral; a sub- 
species of quartz of a leek-green colour. ^ 
Praseollte (pr&'zl-6-llt), n. [Gr. prasios, 
leek-green, and lithos, a stone.] A mineral, 
chiefly silicate of aluminium, magnesium, 
iron, &c. Bossiter. 

PraBlnous, Praslne (praz'in-us, prazTn), a. 
[L. prasinus, leek-green.] Of a liglit green 
colour, Inclining to yellow. 

PraBOnt (praz'on), n. [Gr, prason.] A leek; 
also, a sea-weed green as a leek. 

Prate (prat), v.i. pret. prated; ppr. prating. 

g j.Q. praten.prateln, prdteln, Dan prate, 
.praaten, Icel. prata, allied to Swiss pra- 
detn, G. prasselen, prasteln, to crackle, to 
rustle; probably of imitative origin.] To 
talk much and without weight, or to little 
purpose; to be loquacious; to talk sillily; to 
chatter; to babble, * To prate and talk for 
life and honour.’ Shak. ‘Make a fool pre- 
sume to prate of love.’ Dryden. 

Prate (prat), v.t. To utter foolishly. 

What nonsense would the fool, thy master, prate, 
When thou, his knave, canst talk at such a rate t 
Dryden. 

Prate (prate), n. continued talk to little 
purpose; trifling talk; unmeaning loq^uacity. 

* Sick of fops, and poetry, and praU. Pom. 
Prater (prat'ar), n. One that prates or talks 
much to little purpose, or on trifling sub- 
jects. ‘What! a speaker Is but a prater.' 
Shak. 


Pratlo (pra'tik), n. Same as Pratique. 
Pratincole (pr&'tln-kdl), n. [L pmCum, a 
meadow, and inedta, an inhabitant.] A 
bird of the genus Glareola, akin to the 
plovers. The beak is curved and almost 
black; the head, the neck behind, the back, 
scapulars, wlug-covcrts, and tertials nearly 
uniform clove colour ; primaries nearly 
black; upper tail-coverts white; tall very 
much forked, the feathers white at the base, 
the other part brownish-black. The whole 
length is about 10 inches. It inhabits the 
temperate and warmer parts of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia; and from its great powers 
of flight, indicated by its long wings, It has, 
as might be expected, an extensive geogra- 
phical range. Yarrell. 

Pratlngly (prat'ing-li), adv. In a prating 
manner; with much idle talk; with loqua- 
city. 

Pratique (pra'tek), 71. [Fr. pratique, prac- 
tice, converse, intercourse. See Practice.] 
In com primarily, converse or intercourse; 
the communication between a ship and the 
port in which she arrives ; hence, a license 
or permission to hold intercourse and trade 
with the inhabitants of a place, after hav- 
ing performed quarantine, or upon a cer- 
tificate that the ship did not come from an 
Infected place : a term used particularly in 
the south of Europe, where vessels coming 
from countries infected with contagious 
diseases are subjected to quarantine. 
Prattle,! n. Same as Pratique. MUton. 
Prattle (pratl), v.i. pret. prattled; ppr. 
praitlvnq. [Freq. and dim. of prate (which 
see).] To talk much and idly ; to be loqua- 
cious on trifling subj^ects; to talk freely and 
artlessly, like a ciiild. 

Prattle ( prat'l ). n. Puerile or trifling talk; 
loquacity on trivial subjects. 

Mere prattle without practice, 

Is all his soldiership Shak. 

Prattlemeilt(pratl-ment),n. Prattle. ‘The 
childish prattlement of pastoral composi- 
tion.’ Hayley. 

Prattler (pratlfer), n. One who prattles ; a 

S uerile or trifling talker. ‘Poor prattler, 
ow thou talk’str Shak. 

Pravlty (prav'i-ti), n. [L. pravitas, from 
pravus, crooked, evil. ] Ileviation from 
right; moral perversity; want of rectitude; 
corrupt state ; as, the pravity of human 
nature; the pravity of the will. 

Therefore was law given them, to evince 
Their natural pravity, Milton. 

More people go to the gibbet for want of timely 
correction, than upon any incurable pravity df 
nature. L'Estrange. 

Prawn (pran), n. [Etym. unknown.] A 
small crustaceous animal of the genus 
Paleemon {P. serratus), with a serrated 
beak bending upward. It belongs to the 
macrourous aecapod tribe and to the family 



Prawn {Pa/trmon serratus). 


Palsemonidae, of which it is the type. It is 
common on the British shores, and is gene- 
rally taken in the vicinity of rocks near the 
lana. It is generally about 3 inches long, 
of a pale red colour, and is highly prized as 
a delicate shell-flsh. 'The name is sometimes 
extended to the whole genus. 

PraxiB (prak'sls), n. [Gr., from prasso, to do. 
See Practice.] 1 . Use; practice; especially, 
practice or discipline for a specific purpose, 
as to acquire a specific art. ‘An impious 
treatise of the elements and praxis of nec- 
romancy. * Coventry. — 2. An example or 
form to teach practice; a collection of ex- 
amples for practice. ‘ A praxis or example 
of grammatical resolutions.’ Bj) Lowth. 
Pray (pra). v.i. rO.E. preye, from 0 Fr. 
preier (Mod. Fr. pner), It. pregare, to pray, 
m)m L. preeari, to pray, prex, precis, a 
prayer; same root as Skr. prach, to demand, 
A. Sax. frignan, Ot. fragen, to inquire.] 1. To 
ask with earnestness or zeal, as for a favour 
or for something desirable ; to entreat ; to 
supplicate; to beg. 

The guilty rebel for remission pri^s, Shak. 

2. To make petition to the Supreme Being; 
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to addreM tbe Supreme Being with solem- 
oity and reverence, with adoration, con/ei- 
gion of sins, supplication for mercy, and 
thanksgiving for blessings received; to offer 
prayer to God 

When thou ^roiyest, enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, J»fay to thy Father which is 
in secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret, will 
reward thee openly. Mat. vi. 6. 

He /raytth best who loveth best 
AU thiol's both great and small. CoUridgt, 

—I pray, or, by ellipsis, simply pray, for 
I pray you tell me, is a common mode of 
Introducing a question. 

Pray, then, what wants he T— Fourscore thousand 
pounds. Pope, 

Stn. To entreat, supplicate, beg, implore, 
beseech, petition. 

Fray (pra), v. t l. To make earnest request 
to; to supplicate; to entreat; to urge. 

We pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 
God. a Cor. v. ao. 

2. To address with a prayer for something 
such as God may grant ; to ask with rever- 
ence and humility. 

Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, and pray 
God, if perhaps the thought of thy heart may be for- 
given thee. Acts viii. aa. 

8. To ask earnestly for; to make entreaty 
for; to beseech; to petition; as, the plain tin 
prays judgment of the court. 

He that will have the benefit of this act must pray 
a prohibition before a sentence in the ecclesiastical 
court. Aytiffe. 

4 . To plead or intercede earnestly for; to 
effect an end by prayer: generally followed 
by a preposition or advei%. 

Praying souls out of purgatory, ^ masses said on 
their behalf, became an or^ary office. AfUman. 

[In most instances this verb is transitive 
only by ellipsis. To pray God, is used for 
to pray to God; to pray a prohibition is to 
j^y for a prohibition, &c.]— To pray tn aid, 
Xo call in for help; to call to lend assistance. 

But 
is 

nature. 

Prayer (pra'6r), n. One who prays; a sup- 
pliant. 

Prayer (pra'6r or prar), n. [Not directly from 
the verb way, but from 0 Fr. proiere, pre- 
iere. Mod. Fr. priire, ajprayer, from L. L. pre- 
oaria, a prayer, from L precarius, obtained 
by begging. See Prat.] 1. The act of asking 
for a favour, and particularly with earnest- 
ness; a petition; suit; supplication; en- 
treaty; as, a prayer to a person for mercy or 
help —2. A solemn petition for benefits ad- 
dressed to the Supreme Being; a supplication 
to God; also applied to an address consisting 
of adoration, confession of sins, intercession 
for blessings on others, and thanksgiving, 
as well as supplication.— 3. The words of a 
supplication; especially, a formula of church 
service or of worship, public or private. 

He . . . made those two excellent prayers which 
were published after his death. Feii. 

4 . Practice of supplication. 

He is famed for mildness, peace, and prayer. 

Shak. 

b. That part of a memorial or petition to a 
public body which specifies the request or 
thing desired to be done or granted, as 
distinct from the recital of facts or reasons 
for the grant; aa, the prayer of the petition 
is that the petitioner may be discharged 
from arrest— Syn. Petition, orison, suppli- 
cation, entreaty, suit, request 
prayer-book (pra'6r-b«k or prarT)uk), n. 

A book containing prayers or the forms of 
devotion, public or private. —Tlie prayer- 
book, the Book of Common Prayer used by 
the Church of England and certain other 
churches. See under Common. 


But yet, without praying in aid of alchymists, there 
a manifest image of this in the ordinary course of 


Frtyer-meetlag (prft'er-met-lng orprftr'. 
mH^iiig), n. A meeting for pnyer. 
Pnyingly (pr4'ing-lix adv. In a praying 
manner; with supplication to Ooa. *To 
Bpeak prayingly/ Milton. 
Frajillk-lZiacIlIJie (pr&'ing-ma-BbSn^n. An 
appamus, of various fonuA used in devo- 
tional services in the East One of the com- 
moner forms consists of a wheel to which a 
piece of paper with a written prayer is at- 
tached. Each revolution of the wheel made 
by the devotee counts as an utterance of the 

S rayer. In some instances the wheel is 

xed in the bed of a stream and set in mo- 
tion by the current, and so goes on praying 
night and day to the special benefit of the 
person who has placed it there. 
Prayln|;-mill, raiyixig- wheel (pr&'ing- 
mil, pra'ing-whSl), n. Same as Praying- 
machine. 

Pre- [L. pra, before.] A prefix signify- 
ing priority In space and time, and hence 
in rank and degree; as, orscede, to go be- 
fore; premature, ripe before its time; pre- 
eminent, eminent beyond his fellows. In 
the last sense it may be rendered by very; as, 
prepotent, very powerful. The Latin form 
pra is still retained in some words scarcely 
naturalized, as preetor, prcpcordial, <fcc. 
Preaccusatlon (prS'ak-ku-za"shon), n. Pre- 
vious accusation. 

Preach (prgch),t>.t. [O.E. precke, from O.Fr. 
precher, prechier, Mod.Fr. pricher, from L. 
pradicare, to declare in public— prce, before, 
and dioo, dicatum, to proclaim; closely 
allied to dico, dictum, to say, and to Skr. 
dish, to show.] 1. To pronounce a public 
discourse on a religious subject, or from a 
text of Scripture ; to deliver a sermon.— 

2. To give earnest advice, especially on re- ! 
ligious or moral subjects ; to discourse in I 
the manner of a preacher; as, you need not I 
preach to me. 

neach (prech), v.t l. To proclaim; to pub- 
lish in religious discourses. 

What ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the 
house-top<,. Mat. x. 37. j 

2 To inculcate in public discourse; to urge 
earnestly upon a person or persons. 

I have preached righteousness in the great congre- 
gation. Ps. xl 9. 

He oft to them preach'd 
Conversion and repentance Milton 

3. To deliver or pronounce ; as, to preach a 
sermon. — To preach up, to discourse in 
favour of. 

Can they preach up equality of birth? Dryden 

Preach t (prech), n. A religious discourse. 

‘ A mere preach.’ Hooker. 

Preacher (pr6ch'6r), n. l. One who preaches 
or discourses publicly on religious subjects. 

2. One that inculcates anything with ear- 
nestness. 

No/rvarA^r is listened to but time. Swi/t. 
Preachershlp (pr€ch'6r-8hip), n. The office 
of a preacher. 

Teremy Colher, who was turned out of the ^rracAer- 
sntp of the Rolls, was a man of a much higher order. 

Macaulay. 

Freachliy (prfich'i-fi). v.i. To deliver a ser- 
mon; to ^ve a long-winded moral advice; to 
deliver an address in the style of a preacher: 
in contempt 

Preaching-cross (prgch'ing kros), n. A 


i prayer. 

They melt, retract, reform, and are watchful and 
prayerful to prevent similar miscarriages in future. I 

Prayerfully (pr&'4r-fwl.ll or pr&r'fql-liLadv. i 
In a prayerful manner; with much prayer. [ 

Prayerftllliess (prft'6r-f»l-nes or pr&r'fql- , 
nes), n. The state of being prayerful; the ! 
use of much mayor. 

Prayerless (ra'4r-les or prirTes), a. Not 
using prayer; habitually neglecting the duty 
of prayer to God ; as, a prayerless family. 

Prayexlessly (prfi'4r-les-ll or pr&raes-li), 
adv. In a prayerleis manner. 

Prayerlessness (pri^4r-les-nes or pr&rles- 
nes), n. The state of being prayerless; total 
or babitiial neglect of prayer. 



Preaching -cross* Blackfriars, Hereford. 

kind of cross formerly erected on a high- 
way or in an open place, at which the 


monks and others were wont to preach in 
the public. See Cross. 
l»<MUlhllUUl (priob'man), n, A preacher- 
in contempt HoweU. 

Preachment (prdchhientx n. A discourse 
or sermon; a discourse affectedly solemn : 
in COD tenmt. ' A preachment upon the text. ' 
Sir R L’ estrange. 

Freaoqualnt (pre-ak-kw&nto, v.t To make 
acquainted witn previously or beforehand. 
Fielding, 

Preaoquaintance (pre-ak-kw&nt'ans), n. 
Previous acquaintance or knowledge. 
Preadanilc(pre-a-dam'ik},a. Prior to Adam. 
Freadamlte (pre-ad'am-it), n. [Pre, before, 
and Adam.] 1. One of those Inhabitants of 
the earth who are presumed by some writers 
to have lived before the time of Adam.— 

2. One who holds that there were persons 
existing before Adam. 

Preada^te (prS-ad'am-It), a. 1. Prior to 
Adam ; as, the preadamite inhabitants of 
the earth. —2. Pertaining to the Preadam- 
ites; as, the preadamite theory. 
Freadamltic (pr^-ad'am-it^lk), a. Existing 
before Adam; preadamic. 
Preadmlnistratlon (prg'ad-min-ls-tra"- 
shon), n. Previous administration. ‘ Bap- 
tism as it was instituted by Christ after the 
preadministratiotioi^t.Jimn.’ Bp. Pearson. 
neadmonlsh (prS-ad-mon'lsh), v. t. To ad- 
monish previously. 

These things thus preadmonished, let us enquire 
what the undoubted meaning Is or our Saviour’s 
words. Milton. 

Preadmonition (prS-ad'md-nP'shon), n. 
Previous warning or admonition. ‘ The fatal 
preadmonition of oaks bearing strange 
leaves. ' Evelyn. 

Preamble (pre'am-bl), n. [Yr. priambule, 
from L. pra, before, and ambulo, to go 
about. See Amble.] 1 . Something intro- 
ductory; an introduction, as to a discourse, 
writing, piece of music, and the like. 

No nightingale delighteth to prolong 
Her low preamble all alone. Tennyson, 

Specifically— 2. The introductory part of a 
statute, which states the reasons and intent 
of the law. 

Preamble (pre-am'bl), v.t pret. pp. pre- 
ambled ; ppr. preambling. To preface ; to 
introduce with previous remarks, 

Preamblet (pre-am'bl), v. i. To go before; to 
precede. Milton. 

Preamb'ulary, Preambuloust (pre-am'- 
bu-la-ri, pre-arnTau-lus), a. Having the cha- 
racter of a preamble; introductory. 

These three evangelical resuscitations are so many 
preambulary proofs of the last and general resur- 
rection. Bp. Pearson 

Preambulate (pr6-am'bfi-l&t), V.t. pret. & 
pp preambulated; ppr. preambulating [L. 
pra, before, and ambulo, to vfsdk,] To walk 
or go before. Jordan. 

Preambulation (pr§-am'bfi-l&"8hoii), «. 

1. A walking or going before.— 2. t A pre- 
amble. Chaucer. 

Preambulatory (pr6-am'bQ-la-to-n), a. 
Going before; preceding. Jer. Taylor. 
Preannounce (prd-an-nouns'), v.t pret. & 
pp. preannounced; ppr. preannouncing. To 
announce before. Coleridge. 
Preantepenultimate (prS-an't^-pg-nuF'ti- 
m&t), n. The fourth syllable from the last. 
Preappoint (prg-ap-point'), v.t. To appoint 
previously. 

mappolntment (pr€-ap-polnt'ment), n. 
Previous appointment. 

Preapprehenfllon (pr§-ap'prg-hen"8hon}, n. 
An apprehension or opinion formed before 
examination. Sir T. Browne. 

Preaset (prez), n. Press; crowd. See Press. 
Prease*! V.%. To press forward ; to hasten. 
‘Ban preasing forth on foot.’ Mir. for 
Mags. 

PreaSBurance ^rd-a-sharans), n. Previous 
assurance. Coleridge. 

Preaudience (prS-ft’di-ens), n. Right of pre- 
vious audience ; precedence or rank at the 
bar among sergeants and barristers; the 
right of being heard before another. The 
preaudience of the bar is as follows :— (1) The 
queen’s attorney-general. (2) The queen's 
solicitor-general. (8) The queen's advocate- 
general. (4) The queen’s premier sergeant. 

(5) The queen's ancient sei^eantor the eldest 
among the queen's sergeants. (6) The queen’s 
sergeants. (7) The queen's counseL (8) Ser- 
geants-at-law. (9) The recorder of London. 
flO) Advocates of ihe civil law. (11) Barris- 
ters. 

Prebend ^reb'end). n. [Fr. pribende, from 
L.L. presiSenda, things to be furnished or 
suppUed, from L. prasbeo, to give, grant, 


F&te, fir, fat* feB; mb, met, her; idne, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; il. So. abune; f. Sc. fey. 
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<unii8h~pra» Mid habeo, to have, to hold] ' 

1 , The supend or maintenanoe granted to 
a canon of a cathedral or collegiate church 
out of its estate. Prebends are simple or 
dignitary ^simple, when they are restricted 
to the revenue onlv; and dignitary, when 
they have jurisdiction annexed to them.— 

2. t A prebendary. 

Deans, and canons or prebends of cathedral 
churches, in their first Institution, were of threat use, 
to be of counsel with the bishop. Bacon. 

Prehendal (pr6-bend'al), a. Pertaining to 
a prebend. ‘ His prebendal house at Wind- 
sor.’ Cheiterfield. — Prebendal stall, the 
seat of the prebendary in the church, into 
which he is inducted by the dean and 
chapter. 

Prebendary (preb'end-ar-i), n. An ecclesl- 
Mtic who enjoys a prebend; the stipendiary 
of a cathedral church. By the act of 1840 
all members of a cathedral, except the dean, 
are now called Canons. 

I bequeath to the Rev. Mr. Grattan, prebendary 
of St, Audeon’s, my gold bottle-screw. 

S7vi/t's Last Will. 

Prel)endaryshlp(preb'end-a-ri-8hip),7t. The 
office of a prebendary; a canonry. 
Prebendate (preb'end-at), v.t. To make a 
prebendary of. ‘He was prebendated at 
Paris.' Grafton. 

Prebendsblp t (preb'end-shlp), n. A preb- 
endaryship. Foxe. 

Precant (preTcant), n. [L. precans, pre- 
cantis, ppr. of precari, to pray.] One who 
prays Coleridge. 

^ecarioUB (pre-ka'ri-us), a. [L. precarius, 
primarily, depending on request, or on the 
will of another, from precor, to pray or en- 
treat. See Prayer, and Prat, v.t.] 1. De- 
pending on the will or pleasure of another ; 
held by courtesy ; liable to be changed or 
lost at tile pleasure of another. 

This little happiness is so very precarious, that it 
wholly depends on the will of others. Addtson. 

2. Uncertain; held by a doubtful tenure; 
depending on unknown or unforeseen causes 
or events. ‘ Consider by how precarious a 
tenure he holds these advantages.’ Daniel 
Rogers —Z.\ Unsettled; doubtful. ‘That 
the fabrick of the body is out of the con- 
curse of atomes is a mere precarious opin- 
ion.’ Dr. H. Jlfore. — Syn. Uncertain, un- 
settled, unsteady, doubtful, dubious, equi- 
vocal, 

Precaxlously (pre-ka’ri-us-li), adv. In a pre- 
carious manner ; at the will or pleasure of 
others ; dependently ; by an uncertain ten- 
ure; as, he subsists precariously. 
PreoariousneBS fpre-ka’ri-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being precarious; uncer- 
tainty; dependence on the will or pleasure 
of others or unknown events ; as, the pre- 
cariousness of life or health. 
Precarium(pre-ka'ri-um),n, [L.] InjRoman 
and Scots law, a loan of a thing revocable 
at the discretion of the lender. 

Precationt (pre-ka'shon), n [L. preoatio, a 
prayer.] The act of praying; supplication; 
entreaty. Cotton. 

Precatlve, Precatory (pre'ka-tiv, pre'ka- 
to-ii), a. [L. precor, to pray.] Suppliant; 
beseeching. ‘Imperative to inferiors, or 
prscaftvc to superiors.’ Harris. * Precatory 
sacriflees.' Shuckford.—Precatory words, in 
law, expressions in a will praying or re- 
commending that a thing be done. 
Precaution (pre-ka'shon), n. [L. praecautio, 
from prcecautus—prce, before, and eaveo, 
oauturn, to take care.] 1. Previous caution 
or care; caution previously employed to 
prevent mischief or secure good. —2. A mea- 
sure taken beforehand to ward off evil or 
secure good or success ; as, to take precau- 
tions against accidents. 

Precauuon (pr5-k»'shon), v.t. To warn or 
advise beforehand, for preventing mischief 
or securing good. 

By the disgrace, diseases, and bej^ary of hopeful 
young men brought to ruin he may be precauttoned. 

Locke. 

Preoautlonal (prS-ka'shon-al), a. Prevent- 
ive of mischief; precautionary. W. Mon- 
tague. [Bare.] 

Precautionary (prS-k^'shon-a-rl), a. l. Con- 
taining previous caution; as, precautionary 
advice or admonition.— 2. Proceeding from 
previous caution ; adapted to prevent mis- 
chief or secure good; as, precautionary 
measures. 

Preoautloufl (prfi-ke'shus), a. Eelatlng to 
or using precaution; precautionary. [Rare.] 
PreoauiLoualy (prC-aft'shus-U), adv. With 



precede. ] Going before in time ; preceding; 
antecedent; anterior. 

History records several strange events in nature 
Precedaneous to the assassination of Henry the 
Fourth of France. J>r. Spencer. 

Precede (pre-sdd'), v.t. pret. & pp. preceded; 
ppr. preceding. [L. prcecedo —pres, before, 
and cedo, to move.] 1. To go before in the 
order of time; to occm* before; as, the light- 
ning’s flash always precedes the thunder 
peal. ‘Harm precedes not sin.’ Milton — 

2. To go before in place, rank, or import- 
ance. 

Rome . . . ought to precede Carthage. Barron. 

3. To cause something to go before; to pre- 
face. 

It is usual to precede hostilities by a public decla- 
ration. Kent 

Precedence (pre-sM'ens), n. i. The act or 
state of going before ; priority in time ; as, 
the precedence of one event to another. — 
2. The state of going or being before in rank 
or dignity; the right to a more honourable 
place in public processions, in seats, or in 
the civilities of life; order or adjustment of 
place according to rank ; as, one dignitary 
has precedence over another. In Britain 
the order of precedence depends partly on 
statutes and letters patent, and partly on 
ancient usage and established custom. Ques- 
tions of precedence depending on usage are 
settled by the officers of the Herald’s Col- 
lege. In Scotland the Lyon Court has the 
direct jurisdiction in all questions of pre- 
cedence.— 3. That which goes before; some- 
thing past. [Rare.] 

It is an epilogue or discourse, to make plain 
Some obscure precedence that hath tofore been sum. 

Shak 

4. The foremost place in a ceremony, or a 
superior place to another. ‘ Yet if another 
could ^)recede7ice claim.' Dryden, 

None sure will claim in hell 
Precedence. Mxlton. 

6. Superiority; superior importance or in- 
fluence. —Patent of precedence, a grant from 
the crown to such barristers as it thinks 
proper to honour with that mark of distinc- 
tion, whereby they are entitled to such rank 
and preaudience as are assigned in their re- 
spective patents — Syn. Antecedence, pri- 
ority, pre-eminence, preference, superiority. 
Precedency (pre-sedren-si), n. Precedence; 
act or state of going before; priority; supe- 
riority. 

Being distracted witli different desires the next 
inquiry will be. which of them has the precedency in 
determining the will to the next action. Locke. 

Precedent (pre-sed'ent), a. Going before 
in time; anterior; antecedent; a%,precedent 
services; a precedent fault of the will. 

A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord. Skak. 

—A mecedent condition, in law, r. condition 
which must happen or be performed before 
an estate or some right can vest. 

Precedent (pre'se-dent), n. 1. Something 
done or said that may serve or be adduced 
as an example or rule to be followed in a 
subsequent act of the like kind ; anything 
which has been done before of a like kind. 
Specifically, in law, (a) a judicial decision, 
interlocutory or final, which serves as a rule 
for future determinations in similar or an- 
alogous cases, (b) A form of proceeding to 
be followed in similar cases. 

Our laws and customs have never been lost in 
general and irreparable ruin. With us ihe precedents 
of the middle ages are still valid precedents, and are 
still cited, on the gravest occasions, by the most emi- 
nent statesmen. Afacauiay. 

The lawless science of our law. 

That codeless myriad of precedent. 

That wilderness of single instances. Tennyson. 

2. t A preceding circumstance or condition; 
an indication; a prognostic; a sign; a token. 

With this she seiaeth on his sweating palm. 

The precedent of pith and livelihood. Shak. 

3. t The original copy of a writing; a first 
draught. Shak. 

Preo^ented (pre'sS-dent-ed), a. Having a 
precedent ; authorized by an example of a 
like kind. 

Precedential (pre-se-den'shal), a. Of the 
nature of a precedent; suitable as an ex- 
ample for imitation. ‘All their actions in 
that time are not precedential to warrant 
posterity. Fuller. 

Ireoedently (pr§-8fid'ent-li), adv. Before- 
hand; antecedently. 

Precelt (prS'sel), v.i. To excel. 

This princely graffe as far precells her which he 
hath lighted upon, as a dameslce rose doth the cow- 
tUp. Howell. 


PreoeUenoe.t PreoeUenqrt (prd-senens, 

OTd-senen-siX n. Excellenoe. 

Ireoellentf (pr^8elTent),a. Rxoellent; sur- 
passing. * PreeeUemt knowledge of the 
truth.' Holland. 

Precentor (pre-sen'Wr), n. [Ft. pricenteur; 
'L.li.proeeentor—h. pros, before, and cantor, a 
singer, from corio, cantum, to sing. See 
Chant.] l The leader of the choir m a ca- 
thedral. Called also the Chanter or Master 
of the Choir. He formerly ranked generally 
next to the dean; but in modem cathedral 
foundations he is usually a minor canon.— 
2. In the Presbyterian Church, the person 
whose duty it is to lead the psalmody of 
the congregation. 

Preoentorantp (pr6-8en'tdr-8hip),7i. The em- 
ployment or office of a precentor, 
neoept (prS'sept), n. [Fr. pricepte, L. pros- 
upturn, from moecipio, to take beforehand, 
to teach, to instruct, to command— jwcp, 
before, and capio, to take.] 1. A command- 
ment or order intended as an authoritative 
rule of action; frequently, a command re- 
specting moral conduct; an injunction; a 
maxim. 


For precept must be upon precept, precept upon 
precept; line upon line, line upon line; here a little, 
and tnere a little. Is. xxviii. lo. 

Tis sufficient that painting be acknowledged for 
an art; for it follows that nu arts are without their 
precepts. Dryden. 

2. In law, (a) a command or mandate in 
writing sent by a justice of the peace, «fec., 
for bringing a person, record, or other mat- 
ter before him. (6) The direction formerly 
issued by a sheriff to tile returning officers 
of cities and boroughs for the election of 
members to serve in parliament, (c) The 
direction by the judges for the summoning 
a sufficient number of jurors, (d) The direc- 
tion issued to the ovemers of parishes for 
making out the jury h&tB.— Precept of dare 
constat, in Scots law, a deed by which a su- 
perior acknowledged the title of the heir of 
a deceased vassal to succeed to the lands. — 
Preceyt qf sasine, the order of a superior to 
his bailie to give infeftment of certdn lands 
to his \ assal. See Sasine.— Syn. Command- 
ment, injunction, mandate, order, law, rule, 
direction, instruction, doctrine, principle, 
maxim. 

Precept t (pre'sept), v.t To direct; to in- 
struct or order by rules. Bacon. 
Preceptialt (pre-sep'shal), a. Consisting 
of precepts; instructive. 

Men 

Can counsel, and give comfort to that grief 
Which they thcmselvcb not feci ; but, tasting it, 
Their counsel turns to passion, which before 
Would give precepttal medicine to rage. Shak. 

Preceptlont (pre-sep'shon), ti. A precept 
Bp Halt. 

Preceptive (prg-sep'tiv), a. [L, preeupti- 
vus j Giving or containing precepts, in- 
junctions, or commands for the regulation 
of conduct; admonitive; instructive. ‘The 
preceptive, the proplietic, and all other parts 
of Sacred Writ.’ Dr. H. More. 


The lesson given us here is preceptive to us not to 
do anything but upon due consideration. 

Str R V Estrange. 

Preceptor (pre-sep'Wr), n. [L. moeceptor 
See Precept ] l. A teacher; an instructor; 
a tutor.— 2. The head of a preceptory among 
the Knights Templars 

This establishment of tlie Templars was seated 
amidst fair meadows and pastures, which the devo- 
tion of the former preoeptorhAd bestowed upon their 
order. Str Ir. Scott. 

Preceptorial (pre-sep-to'rl-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to a preceptor. 

Preceptory (prg-sep'to-ri), a. Giving pre- 
cepts 

Preceptory (pre-sep'to-ri), n, A subordi- 
nate religious house where instruction was 
given. Preceptories were establishments of 
the Knights 'J'emplars, the superiors of 
which were called knights preceptor. All 
the preceptories of a province were subject 
to a provincial superior, three of whom 
held rank above all the rest, viz., those of 
Jerusalem, Tripolis, and Antioch. 

The estoblishments of the Knights TempUm were 
called preceptories, and the title of those who pre- 
sided m the order was preceptor, as the principm 
knights of Saint John were termed commanders and 
their houses comniaiideries. But these terms were 
sometimes, it would seem, used indiscriminately. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

PreceptresB (prg-sep'tresX W< A female 
teacher or preceptor. 

ProcoBSiOXl (prfi-se'shon), n. [Fr. pricessiwn, 
trom the L. prcecedo, prcecesswn, to go before 
to precede.] The act of going before, or 
torwaTd.—Preu88ion of the e^inoxee, in 
astron. a slow retrograde moQon of the 


ch, cAaln; Ch. Sc. locfc; g, go; j.iob; h, Fr. ton; ng, ning; TH, than; th, thin; 
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equinoctial pointa, viz., from east to west, 
or contrary to the order of the signs. The 
equinoctifld points do not retain the same 
position in the heavens, but have a slow re- 
trograde motion at the rate of about 5(H'' in 
a year, or about a degree in 71642 years, 
the equator moving on the ecliptic while 
the ecliptic remains nearly coincident with 
tlie same fixed stars. This phenomenon is 
caused by the combined action of the sun and 
moon on the mass of matter accumulated 
about the earth’s equator, and is called the 
precession of the equinoxes, because it makes 
the equinoxes succeed each other in less 
time than they would otherwise do. In con- 
sequence of the precession of the equinoxes, 
the longitudes and right ascensions of the 
heavenly bodies are continually increasing, 
and owing to the motion of the equator, 
which occasions that precession, their de- 
clinations also are altered. The precession 
of the equinoxes was discovered by Hip- 
parchus a century and a half before the 
Christian era, though it is alleged tliat the 
ashronomers of India had discovered it lung 
before. At that time the point of the 
autumnal equinox was about 6* to the 
eastward of the star called Spica Vlrginis. 
In 1760, that is, about 1900 years after, this 
point was observed to be about 26* 21' west- 
ward of that star. Hence it appears that 
the equinoctial points will make an entire 
revolution in about 25,746 years. 

Freoessort (pre-ses'erv n. [L. jjre, before, 
and cedo, to depart.] A predecessor. Fuller. 
Prodnot torfi'smgt), n. (L. prceeingo, prce- 
einetum, to encompass— prof, before, and 
dngo, to surround or gird.] 1. The boundary 
or exterior line encompassing a place ; a 
bound; a limit; a border; some portion of a 
space within a bounds^. * Without the pre- 
eincte of paradise.’ GlanvUle. ‘Left the 
warm precincts of the cheerful day.* Oray. 

2. A district within certain boundaries ; a 
minor territorial or jurisdictional division. 

They might safely be tyrants within the precinct of 
the court, out it was necessary for them to watch 
with constant anxiety the temper of the country 

Macaulay. 

PredOflty t tore-8hl-os'i-ti),n. 1. V alue ; pre- 
ciousness.— 2^. Anything of high price or 
value. Dr. H. More. 

PrecLoOB (pre'shus), a. [Fr. prideux, L. 
pretiosuM, from pretium, price. See Praise. ] 

1. Of great price; costly. 

A gift is as a precious stone in the eyes of him that 
hathit P rov. xvii. 8. 

2. Of great value or worth; very valuable; 
much esteemed; highly cherished. 

Madam, he swore that he did hold me dear 

As precious eyesight Shak. 

Love's too precious to be lost. Tennyson. 

8. Worthless; rascally: used in irony. 

More of the same kind, concerning these precious 
saints among the Turks, may be seen in Pietro della 
Valle. Locke. 

4. Considerable; large; great [Colloq.] 

A chap as you knows a precious sight too well. 

Dickens 

It’s hard enough to see one's way, a precious sight 
hcn^der than I thought last night. T Huffhes. 


6.t Fastidious; ovemice. Chaucer. — Pre- 
cious metals, gold and silver: so called on 
account of their value. —Precious stones, 
Jewels, gems. 

JnredOlU (pre^shus), adv. Very. ‘If he 
don’t come precious soon. ’ Dickens. ‘ Pre- 
cious hard luck.’ Lever. [Colloq. J 
PredoUBly (pre'shus-li), adv. 1. In a pre- 
cious manner; valuably; to a great price.— 
2. Very much; very far. [Colloq.] 
PredOTUmess (pre'shus-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being precious; valuableness; great 
value; high price. 

\xs preciousness equalled the price of pearls. 

Bp fVtlkins. 

Fredpe (prS'sl-pg), n. same as Praecipe. 
pTBClpiOB Opres'i-pis), n. [Fr. pricipice, from 
L. prasdpitium, a falling headlong, a preci- 
pice or steep place, from praeceps, head- 
long— pr«, forward, and ceps, from ct^it, 
head.] l.fA suddenorheadlongfall. ‘W^ose 
wecwiee they suspected.’ Fuller.— 2 A 
headlong declivity ; a very steep place ; a 
bank or cliff extremely steep, or quite per- 
pendicular or overhan^ng. ‘ Where wealth 
like fruit on preciptces grew.' Dryden. 
‘Went slipping down horrible precipices.' 
Tennyson. 

You take a precipice for no leap of danger. 

And woo your own destruction. Shak. 

8. The brink of a precipice, ‘To walk upon 
a precipice, . . . to ne always upon the 
very border of destruction.’ South. 


Preolpl«!lt (pr6-sip'i-ent), a. [L. wcecipiens. 
See^EOEPT.] Commanding; directing. 
Predpltabllity (pr§-8ip'i-ta-bll"i-tl),»i. The 
quidlty or state of being precipitable. 
I^Clpitable (pre-sip'i-ta-bl), a. Capable of 
being precipitated or cast to the bottom, as 
a substance in solution. 

Precipitance, Precipitancy (prg-sip'i-tans, 
prd-idp'i-tan-sl), n. {From precipitant] The 
quality of being precipitant; headlong hurry; 
rash haste; haste in resolving, forming an 
opinion, or executing a purpose. ‘Hurried 
on by the precipitance of youth.’ Swi/t 
‘Rashness and precipitance of judgment.’ 
Watts. 

Thither they haste with ^\a.A precipitancy. Milton. 

Stn. Hastiness, hurry, rashness, temerity. 
Precipitant (pre-sip'i-tant), a. [L. proecipi- 
taiu, proecipitantis, ppr. of prceeipito, from 
prceceps, headlong. See Precipice ] l. Fall- 
ing or rushing headlong; rushing down with 
velocity. ‘His flight precipitant.’ Milton.— 

2. Precipitate: hasty; urged with violent 
haste; rashly hurried or hasty. 

Should he return, that troop so blithe and bold. 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight. Pope 
The commotions in Ireland were so sudden and so 
violent, that it was hard to discern the rise, or apply 
a remedy to that precipitant rebellion 

Eikon Basilike. 

Precipitant fprS-sip'l-tant), n. In chem. a 
substance which, when added to a solution, 
separates what is dissolved and makes it 
precipitate, or fall to the bottom in a con- 

l^dpltantly (pre-sip'l-tant-li), adv. In a 
precipitant or precipitate manner; with 
great haste; with rash unadvised haste; 
with tumultuous hurry. Milton. 
PredpltantnesB (pre-sip'i-tant-ne8),n. Qua- 
lity of being precipitant. 

Precipitate (pr§-sip'i-tat). v.t pret. & pp. 
precipitated; ppr. precipitating. [L pree- 
cipito, from prceceps, headlong. See PRE- 
CIPICE.] 1. To throw headlong; to cast down 
from a precipice or height ; as, he precipi- 
tated himself from a rock. 

They were wont, upon a superstition, to precipitate 
a man from some high cliff into the sea 

Bp. Wilkins. 

2. To urge or press with eagerness or vio- 
lence; to hasten; as, to precipitate a flight. 

Her royal benefactor she recalls. 

Back to his Aghl precipitates her steps. Glover. 
Short intermittent and swift recurrent pains do 
precipitate patients into consumptions. Harvey. 

3. To hurry blindly or rashly; to hasten or 
urge on too quickly. 

If they be daring, it may precipitate their designs 
and prove dangerous. Bacon. 

4. To throw to the bottom of a vessel, as a 
substance in solution. 

The light vapour of the preceding evening had 
been precipitated by the coki. Irving. 

Precipitate (pre-sip'i-tftt), v i. 1. 1 To fall 
headlong. 

Had'st thou been aught but goss’mer, feathers, air. 
So many fathoms down precipitating, 

Thou’dst shiver'd like an egg. Shak. 

2. t To make meat haste ; to hurry. Boom. 

3. 'lo fall to tne bottom of a vessel, as sedi- 
ment or any substance in solution. 

Precipitate ( pre - sip ' i - tat ) , a. 1. Falling, 
flowing, or rushing with steep descent; 
headlong. 

Precipitate the furious torrent flows. Prior. 

2. Overhasty; rashly hasty ; as, the king 
was too mecimtate in declaring war. — 

3. Adopted with haste or without due deli- 
beration ; hasty ; hurried ; headlong ; as, a 
precipitate measure. ‘Blinded by the ra- 
pidity of our ioopredpUate course. * Landor. 

4. Rapidly running its course; short and 
violent. ‘The most vredpitate case I ever 
knew, having cut him on in three days.' 
Arbuthnot. 

Precipitate (prg-sip'i-t&t), n. In chem. any 
matter or substance, which, having been 
dissolved in a fluid, falls to the bottom of 
the vessel on the addition of some other 
substance capable of producing a decompo- 
sition of the compound. The terra is gener- 
ally applied when the separation takes place 
in a flocculent or pulverulent form, in oppo- 
sition to crystallization, which implies a like 
separation in an angular form. But chemists 
call a mass of civstals Apredpitate when they 
subside so suddenly that their proper crys- 
talline shape cannot be distinguished by the 
naked eye. Substances which fall or settle 
down, as earthy matter in water, are called 
sediments, the operating cause being mecha- 
nical and not chemical.— Predpitate per se. 


red predpitate, red oxide or peroxide of mer- 
cury. —sioeet;^dpUate,ch\oiAde of mercury 
orcalomeL— IFAi'frpreotpttofr, ammoniated 
subchloride of mercury. 

Precipitately (prfi-sip'i-t&t-li), adv. In 
a precipitate manner; headlong; hastily, 
‘lliose who vent praise or censure too 
precipitately.' Swift. 

Precipitation (pr6-Bip'i-ta"shon), n. [L. 
prasoipitatio.] 1. The act of precipitating, 
or state of being precipitated. ‘In peril 
of pred'pitation from off the rook.’ Shale. 
2. A falling, flowing, or rushing down with 
violence and rapidity, ‘llie hurry, pre- 
cipitation, and rapid motion of the water.’ 
Woodward. —Z. Great hurry; rash, tumul- 
tuous haste ; rapid movement. 

The precipitation of inexperience is often restrained 
by shame. Johnson. 


4. In chem. the process of decomposition by 
which any substance is made to separate 
from another or others in a solution, and 
fall to the bottom. 

Precipitator (pr6-8lp'i-ta-t6r), n. One who 
precipitates or urges on with vehemence or 
rashness. ‘ The hasteners and weeipitators 
of the destruction of that kingdom.' Ham- 
mond. 

PredpltlOUB t (pres-i-pi'shus), a. Precipi- 
tous. ‘ To keep them from any such pred- 
pitious and impertinent rupture.’ Heli- 
quiat Wottoniance. 

I^olpltlously t (pres-i-pi'shuB-U), adv. 
Precipitously. ‘ He&dlongHot predpitiously 
will on.' Dr. H. More. 

PredpltOUB (jpre-sip'i-tus), a. [L. prce- 
ceps, prcedpitis, headlong. See Precipice. ] 

1. Very steep ; as, a predpitous cliff or 
mountain. ‘ Hills as steep as they could be 
without being precipitous.' Sir W. Scott.— 

2. Headlong; directly or rapidly descending; 
as, A precipitous fall.— 3. t Hasty; rash; sud- 
den; precipitate ‘ Advice uns^e, precipit- 
ous, and bold. ’ Dryden. 

PredpltoiiBly (pre-sip'i-tus-li), adv. In a 
precipitous manner; with steep descent; 
in violent haste. 

PredpltousnesB (pre-sip'i-tus-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being precipitous ; 
as, (a) steepness of descent, (o) Rash haste. 
Hammond. 

Prdds ( pra - se ), n. [ Fr. pricis, precise, 
also an abstract } A concise or abridged 
statement or view; a summary; an abstract; 
also, the practice of drawing up such. ‘ Con- 
taining in the moderate compass of two 
folio pages the prids of a supplementary 
quarto manuscript.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Predse (pre -sis'), a. [L. proecisus, from 
proBcido, to cut off —pree, before, and ccedo, 
to cut; lit. cut or pared away, that is, pared 
to smoothness or exactness.] 1. Sharoly or 
exactly limited or defined ; exact ; definite ; 
not loose, vague, uncertain, or equivocal; as, 
precise rules of morality; predse direc- 
tions for life and conduct. ‘For the law 
in this point is not predse. ’ Bacon. 

For the hour precise 

Exacts our parting hence. Milton. 


2. Exact in conduct; strict; hence, also over- 
strictly adhering to rule; formal; exces- 
sively nice or exact; punctilious In conduct 
or ceremony. 

He was ever precise in promise-keeping. Shak. 

The raillery of the wits in King Charles the Second’s 
reign, upon everything which they ailed precise, was 
carried to so great an extravagance, that it almost put 
all Christiamty out of countenance. .Addison. 


Syn. Exact, definite, accurate, correct, nice, 
scrupulous, punctilious, particular, formal, 
finical. 

PredBOly (prO-sIs'li), adv., 1. In a precise 
manner; exactly; nicely; accurately; in 
exact conformity to trutii or to a rule. 
' Some craven scruple of thinking too pre- 
cisely on the event.’ Shak. 

When more of these orders than one are to be set in 
several stories there must be an exquisite care to place 
the columns precisely one over another. Wotton. 


2. With excess of formality ; with scrupu- 
lous exactness or punctiliousness in be- 
haviour or ceremony. 

PredBenoBB (prS-sfs'nes), n. l. Exactness ; 
rigid nicety; as, the preciseness of words 
or expressions. 

I will distinguish the cases : though give me leave in 
handling them, not to sever them with too much pre- 
ciseness Bacon. 


2. Excessive regard to forms or rules ; rigid 
formality; stiffness; a scrupulous confor- 
mity to custom or fashion ; as, predsensss 
of dress. 

PredBian (pr6-si^chanX n. An over-precise 
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person; one who is rigidly or ceremoniously 
exact in the observance of rules. 

A profane person calls a man of piety % precisian. 

ff'atts. 

The most dissolute cavaliers stood aghast at the dis- 
soluteness of the emamcipated prenstan, Macaulay. 

FredBlan (orS-sl'zhan), a. Precise ; rigidly 
exact in enioroing the observance of laws or 
rules. 

We are told that he was regarded as a victim and a 
inartyr>-the victim of his own brilliant qualities and 
(j'cnial vices, a martyr to the pohtical strategy of a pre- 
cisian government. Saturday Rev. 

Predslanlsm (pr§-si^zhan-izmi, n. The 
quality of being a precisian; the act or 
conduct of a precisian; excessive exact- 
ness. 

That they should, in this one particular, outstrip all 
prectsuxnism with their scruples and cases, Milton. 

Preolsianlst (prS-sPzhan-ist), n. One very 
precise ; a precisian. 

PreoiBiOXl (pre-sPzhon), n. The state of being 
precise ; exact limitation ; exactness ; accu- 
racy. ‘Giving force and precision to our 
expressions.' Whately. 

Veteran soldiers, whose whole life is a preparation 
for the day of battle, whose nerves have been braced 
by long familiarity with danger, and whose movements 
have ail the precision of clockwork, Macaulay. 

PredLsive (pr6-si'siv), a. Producing pre- 
cision or accuracy ; exactly limiting by cut- 
ting off what is not relative to the purpose. 

Prectsive abstraction is when we consider those 
things apart which cannot really exist apart, as 
when we consider mode without considering its sub- 
stance or subject. Watts. 

Preclalrt (prek'lar), a. [L. prosclarus, bi^ht, 
shining.] illustrious; supereminent. "That 
puissant prince preclair. Sir D. Lyndsay. 
Seclude (prS-kltid'), v.t. pret. & pp, pre- 
cluded, ^pT.predxLding. ['L.praecludo—proB, 
and claudo, to shut. ] 1. To hinder; to prevent. 

The valves preclude the blood from entering the 
veins. Dr. E. Darwin. 

2. To hinder, shut out, or render inoperative 
by anticipatlve action; to render ineffec- 
tual; to obviate. 

This much will obviate and preclude the objections 
of our adversaries. Bentley. 

PreolUBlon (prd-klu'zhon), n. The act of 
precluding or the state of being precluded ; 
a shutting off. 

PreclUBlve (pr§-klQ'siv), a. Shutting out or 
tending to preclude ; hindering by previous 
obstacles. 

Every act of France bespoke an intention preclu- 
sive of accommodation. Burke. 

PrecdUBively (pre-klu'siv-li), adv. In a pre- 
clusive manner; with hindersmee by antici- 
pation. 

Rrecooet (prg-kds'l, a. Precocious. ‘Pre- 
oo<5« youths.’ Evelyn. 

Precocious ( pre-kd'shus ), a. [Fr. priooce; 
L prcBcox, prcecocis, ripe early, prematurely 
ripe, precocious— pros, before, and coquo, 
to cook, to ripen, to mature. See Cook. ] 

1. Ripe before the proper or natural time. 
Many precocious trees, and such as have their 

spring in the winter, may be found in most parts. 

Sir T Browne. 

2. Ripe in understanding at an early period; 
developed or matured early in life; as, a 
precocious youth ; precocious faculties or 
talents. 

Preoooioualy (pre-k5'shus-li), adv. In a 
precocious manner; with premature ripe- 
ness or forwardness. 

Precociousness, Precocity (pr^-kd'shus- 
nes, pr6-kos'i-ti), n. The state or quality of 
being precocious ; rapid growth and ripe- 
ness oef ore the usual time ; prematureness; 
early development of the mental powers. 
‘A precocity ot spirit and valour in him.’ 
HoweU. 

I cannot learn that he (Patrick Henry) gave, in his 
youth, any evidence of that precocity which some- 
times distinguishes uncommon genius. Wirt. 

Precoctanean (prg^kd-6-ta'^n6-an), n. [L. 
prof, before, con, with, and cstas, age.] One 
contemporary with but yet older than an- 
other, ‘Petrarch the precoetanean of our 
Chaucer.’ Fuller [Rare.] 

Precogitate (prd-koj'i-tkt), v.t. pret. & pp. 
preeogitated ; ppr. precomtating. [ L. pros- 
cogito — prcB, before, and oogito, to think.] 
To consiaer or contrive beforehand, [Rare. ] 
Preoogltation (pr6-koj'l-tk"8hon), n. Pre- 
vious thought or consideration. 
Precognition (pr6-kog-ni'shon), n. [L. pree, 
before, and oognitio, knowledge.] 1. Previ- 
ous knowledge or cognition ; antecedent 
examination. Potherby. —2, In Soots law, 
a preliminary examination of a witness or 
of one likely to know something about a 
case, or the evidence taken down ; especi- 


ally, an examination of witnesses to a crimi- 
nal act, before a judg^, justice of the peace, 
or sheriff, by a procurator-fiscal, in order to 
know whether were Is ground of trial, and 
to enable him to set forth the facts in the 
libel. 

Precognosce (prfi’kog-nos), v.t. pret. & pp. 
precognosced; ppr. precognoscing . In Scots 
law, to take the precognition of ; as, to 
precognosce witnesses. See Pebooqnition. 

Preoollectlon (prs-koriek-shon), n. A col- 
lection previously made. 

Precompose (prd-kom-pdz'), v.t pret. & pp. 
precomposed ; ppr. precomposing. To com- 
pose beforehand. 

He did not precompose his cursory sermons. 

yohnson 

Preoonoelt (pre-kon-seto, n. An opinion or 
notion previously formed. ‘Their mis- 
fashioned jpreconoeit.* Hooker. 

Preconceive (prS-kon-sev’), v.t pret. dfcpp. 
preconceived; ppr.precmueiving To conceive 
previously; to form a conception or opinion 
of beforehand ; to form a previous notion 
or idea of. 

In a dead plain the way seemeth the longer, because 
the eye has preconceived it shorter than the truth. 

Bacon. 

Preconception (pre-kon-sep'shon), n. The 
act of preconceiving; conception or opinion 
previously formed. 

Custom with most men prevails more than truth; 
according to the notions and preconceptions, which 
it hath formed in our minds, we shape the discourse 
of reason itself. Hakerutll. 

Preconcert (pre-kon-s6rt'), v.t To concert 
beforehand; to settle by previous agree- 
ment. Quart. Rev. 

Preconcert (pre-kon'sfirt), n. A previous 
agreement ; something concerted before- 
hand. 

Preconcertedly (pre-kon-86rt'ed-ll), adv. In 
a preconcerted manner; by preconcert, 

Preooncertedness (pre-kon-sfert'ed-nes), n 
State of being preconcerted. ‘ The precon- 
certedness of Bolingbroke’s scheme.^ Cole- 
ridge. [Rare ] 

Freconcertlon [prg-kon-sfer'shon), n. Act 
of concerting beforehand. Dwight. 

Precondemn (pre-kon-dem'), v.t To con- 
demn beforehand. Prynne. 

Preoondemnation ( prg-kon’dem-na”shon ), 
n. The act of condemning, or the state of 
being condemned, beforehand. 

Precondition (pre-kon-di'shon), n. A pre- 
vious or antecedent condition ; a preliminary. 
Preconform (pre-kon-form'), v.t. and i. To 
conform by way of anticipation. De Quin- 
cey. 

Preconformity (pr§-kon-fonn'i-ti), n. An- 
tecedent conformity. Coleridge. 

Preconizatet (pr6-kon’iz-at), v.t. [From L. 
proeco, praeconis, a public crier.] 1. To pro- 
claim ; to publish.— 2. To summon ; to call. 
Burnet. 

Preoonizatlont (pre'kon-iz-a"shon), n. A 
publishing by proclamation, or a proclama- 
tion. ‘A solemn precontzation.’ Bp. HaU. 

Preconquer (pre-kongTcdr), v.t To conquer 
beforehand. 

This kingdom . . . they had in their 
hopes. Fuller. 

Preconsent (prS-kon-sentO, n. A previous 
consent. Southey. 

Preconelgn (pr^-kon-sInO, v.t To consign 
beforehand; to make a previous consign- 
ment of. 

Preconsolidated (pr§-kon-sorid-at-ed), a. 
Consolidated beforehand. 

Preoonstltute (pre-kon’sti-tfit), v.t pret. & 
pp preconstituted; ppr. preconstituting. To 
constitute or establish beforehand. 

Precontract (pre-kon’trakt), n. A contract 
previous to another. 

They maintained that their country was under a 
precontract to the Most High, and could never, while 
the world lasted, enter into any engagement incon- 
sistent with that precontract. Macaulay. 

Precontract (pr§-kon-traktO, v.t. and i. To 
contract or stipulate previously. 

Precontrive (pre-kon-triv’), v.t. and i. To 
contrive or plan beforehand. Warburton. 

Precordial 6>r^-kor'di-al), a. Same as Pros- 
cordial. 

Preoordials (prS-kor'di-alz), n. pi. Same as 
ProBCordia. 

Precurrert (pr6-k6r'6r), n. Same as Pre- 
cursor. ‘Thou shrieldog harbinger, foul 
preourrer of the fiend.’ ^ak. 
nreoursef (prfi-k^rs'). fl'- before, 
and oursus, a running.] A forerunning. 
Shak. 

Preourslve (prS-kfim'iv), a. Preceding and 
leading to ; mtroduotory ; precursory. Is. 
Taylor. 


Preonrsor (prS-kSiVerX n. [L. jjrcsoursov— 
prcB, before, and cursor, a runner, from 
curro, oursum, to run.] A forerunner; a 
harbinger ; he who or that which precedes 
an event and indicates its approach. ‘Jove’s 
lightnings, the precursors o* the dreadful 
thunder-claps.' Shak. 

Evil thoughts are the Invisible, oMy precuriors of 
all the storms and tempests of the soul, 

Buckminster. 

Syn. Forerunner, harbinger, messenger, 
predecessor, omen, sign. 

Precursory (pre-k6r'Bo-ri), a. Preceding as 
the harbinger; indicating something to fol- 
low; forerunning; as, precursory symptoms 
of a fever ‘ Many precursory lights of know- 
ledge.’ Sir E. Sandys. 

Precursory t (pre-k6r'so-ri), n. An intro- 
duction. ‘ A necessary precursory to depths 
of knowledge.’ Hammond. 

Predacean ^re-da'shan), n. A carnivorous 
animal. Kirby. 

Predaceous (pre-da'shus), a. [L. pr<xda- 
ceus, from preeda, prey, spoil.] Living by 
prey. ‘The predaceous weasel.’ Owen. 



Predate (prg-d&to, v.t. To date by antici- 
pation ; to antedate ; as, to predate a deed 
or letter. 


Predation (prS-d&^shon), n. [L. prosdatio, 
a plundering. ] The act of pilla^ng or plun- 
dering. Hall. 

Predatory (pred'a-to-ri), a. [L. proedatori- 
us, from preeda, prey. 1 1. Plundering ; pil- 
ling; characterized by plundering ; prac- 
tising rapine; as, a predatory excursion ; a 
predatory party. ‘A predatory war com- 
menced.’ Macaulay.— 2.\ Hungry; raven- 
ous. 

The evils that come of exercise are, that it maketh 
the spirits more hot and predatory. Bacon. 

Predecay t (pr§-de-ka'), n. Premature decay. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Predecease (pre-dg-s^s'), v.t pret. & pp. 
predeceased; ppr. predeceasing. To die be- 
fore. 

If children S^-edecease progenitors 
We are then offspring. Shak. 

Predecease (prg-dg-ses'), n. The decease of 
one before another. 

Predecessive (pre-dg-ses'iv), a. Going be- 
fore ; preceding. ‘ Ovx predecessive students. ’ 
Massinger. 

Predecessor (pre-de-seB'6r),n. [L. proedeces- 
sor—pree, before, and decessor, one who re- 
tires from a government, from decedo, de- 
cessum, to go away, to depart— efc, from, 
and cedo, to go. See CEDE,] 1. One who 
precedes or goes before another in some 
position; one who has preceded another in 
any state, position, office, or the like; one 
whom anotner follows or comes after. 

If I seem partial to my predecessor in the laurel, the 
friends of antiquity are not few. Dryden. 

2. t An ancestor. Shak. 

Prededare (pre-dg-klarO, v.t. To declare be- 
forehand. ‘Their indefeasible power of 
yrededaring the eternal destiny of every 
living layman. ’ Milman. 

Predefine (pre-de-fin'), v.t To define or 
limit beforehand; to set a limit to previ- 
ously. Bp. HaU. 

Predeliberation (pr6'de-lib-g-r&"8hon), n. 
Deliberation beforehand. Roget 
Predelineation (pr6-de-lin'e-&"ehon), n. 
Previous delineation. 

Predesign (pre-de-sin' or prg-dg*zin'), v.t 
To design or purpose beforehand ; to pre- 
determine. Barrow. 

Predesignate (pre-de-sig'n&t), a In logic, 
a term applied by Sir W. Hamilton to pro- 
positions having their logical quantity ex- 
pressed by one of the signs of quantity, all, 
none, &c. . and contrasted with preindesig- 
nate, having no sign expressive of quantity. 
The more common terms are definite and 
indefinite. 

Predesignation (pr6-de8'lg-na"shon). n. In 
logic, a sign, symbol, or word expressing 
logical quantity. 

He thinks that, in universal negation, the logicians 
employ the predestination 'all.' Sir W. Hamilton. 

Predeslgnatoiy (prg-des’lg-na-to-ri), a. 
In logic, marking the logical quantity ot a 
proposition. 

Here the predestjpiatory words for universally affir- 
mative and universally negative quantity are not the 
same. Str W. Hamilton. 

Pred68tlnarian(pr^-de8'ti-nfi"ri-an),a. Of or 
belonging to preuestination. 

Those who did not hold the predestinarian theory 
were branded with reproach by the names of free- 
willers and Pelagians. HaUarnt. 
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Pr6dMtlaarlan(pr^es'ti-nft'^ri-ui),n. [See 
PRSDBsnifATB.] One who belieree in the 
doctrine of predestlnatioa Dr. JST. Jfore. 
Predestlxianaiiiim ( prd • dee ' ti • n6 " ri • an- 
izml n. The system or doctrines of the 
preaestinarians. MUman. 
nedestlnate (pre-des'tin-&t), a. Predesti- 
nated; foreordained. 

Some gentleman or other shall 'scape a predestu 
nate scratched face. Shak. 

PredeBtlnate (prfi-des'tln-at), t>.f. pret. & 
pp. predestinated; ppr. predestinating. [L. 
pra^stino, prcsdestinatwn—pros, before, 
and destino, to fix, to determine. See Des- 
tine.] To predetermine or foreordain; to 
appoint or ordain beforehand by an un- 
changeable purpose. 

Whom he did foreknow he also did predestinate to 
be conformed to the image of his Son. 

Rom. viii. 29 

Syn. To predetermine, foreordain, preor- 
dain, decree, predestine, foredoom. 
Predestination (prS-deB'tin-&"8hon), n. 
The act of decreeing or foreordaining events; 
especially, in tkeci. the decree or pur^se 
of God by which (according to many theo- 
logians) he has from eternity unchangeably 
appointed or determined whatever comes to 
pass; frequently, and particularly, the preor- 
dination of men to everlasting happiness or 
misery. * Predestination overruled their 
will.’ Milton. 

The Olympian gods were cruel, Jealous, capricious, 
malignant: but beyond and above the Olympian gods 
lay tne silent, brooding, everlasting fate, of which 
victim and tyrant were alike the instruments, and 
which . . before all was over would vindicate the 

sovereignty of justice. . . . This obscure belief lies 
at the very core of our spiritual nature, and it is 
called fate or it is called predesttnaticn according as 
it is regarded pantheistically as a necessary condi- 
tion of the universe, or as the decree of a self-con- 
scious being. y. A. Frostde 

Predestlnatlye (prS-de8'tin-&t-iv), a. De- 
termining beforehand; foreordaining. Cole- 
ridge. 

Predesttnator (prg-des'tin-&t-6r), n. 1. One 
that predestinates or foreordains. —2. One 
that holds to predestination ; a predestln- 
arian. 

l.et all predesHnators me produce. 

Who struggle with eternal fate in vain. Cowley. 

Predestllie (pre-des'tin), v. t. pret. & pp. pre- 
destined; ppr predestining. To decree be- 
forehand; to foreordain. ‘And bid predes- 
tined empires rise and fall.’ Prior. ‘ The 
hidden overruling presence of inexorable 
moral {lowers wormim out in the predestined 
doom of mortals.’ Caird. 

Predeetlnyt (prd-des'ti-nl), n. Predestina- 
tion. Chaucer. 

PTedetermliiable (prd-dd-tdr’min-a-bl), a. 
That may be predetermined. Coleridge. 
Predetermliiate (prS-dS-Wr'min-at), a. D«- 
tennined beforehand ; as, the predetermvn- 
ate counsel of God. 

We cannot break through the bounds of God's pro- 
vidence and preeUterminate purpose, in the guidsmce 
of events Sp. Richardson. 

Predetermination (prd-d6-Mr'inin-&"8hon), 
n. Previous determination; purpose formed 
beforehand. ‘ThisprecUferminattonof God’s 
own will.' Hammond. 

Predetermine ( pre-dg-ter'min ), v.t. pret. 
& pp. predetermined; ppr. predetermining. 

1. To determine beforehand; to settle m 
purpose or counsel. 

If Cod foresees events, he must have /redeter- 
mined them. Sir M. Hale. 

2. To doom by previous decree. 
Predetermine (pre-de-t6r'mln), v.i. To 

make a determination beforehand. 

Predial (pr6'di-al), a. [Fr. predial, from L 
prcedium, a farm or estate.] 1. Consisting 
of land or farms; real; landed. 

By the civil law their predial estates are liable to 
fiscal payments and taxes. Ayltffe. 

2. Attached to land or farms ; as, predial 
slaves.— S. Derived or issuing from land; 
as, predial tithes: in contradistinction to 
tithes arising from mimsXs.— Predial ser- 
vitudes, in Scots law, real servitudes affect- 
ing heritftte. 

Predlcat^ty’ (pred'i-ka-bil"i-tl), n. The 
quality of being predicable, or capable of 
being affirmed of something or attributed 
to something. 

Predioable <pred'i-ka-bR a. [L.prasdica- 
bUis, from prcedieo, to affirm. See Predi- 
cate] Capable of being affirmed of some- 
thing; that may be attributed to something; 
as, animal is predieable of man; intelligence 
is not predieable of plants; whiteness is not 
predicable of time. 

mdlcabla (pred^i-ka-blX n. Anything that 


may be predicated or affirmed of another; 
specifloally, in ictpio, a term which can be 
affirmatively predicated of several others. 
The predicableB are commonly said to be 
five: genus, species, difference, property, 
and. accident. 

Predicament (pre-dik'a-ment),n. [L. L. prce- 
dicamentum, from L. prcsdico. See Predi- 
cate.] 1. In logic, one of those general 
heads or comprehensive terms under one or 
other of which every term may be arranged. 
All the objects of our thoughts and ideas 
were divided into classes, which the 
Greeks called categories and the Latins pre- 
dicaments. Aristotle made ten categones, 
viz. substance, quantity, quality, relation, 
action, passion, time, place, situation, and 
habit. It is evident that all these may be 
arranged under two grand heads — sub- 
stance and attribute. —2. Class or kind 
described by any definite marks; hence, 
condition; particular situation or state; 
especially, a dangerous or trying condition 
or state. 

The offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice ; 

In which predicament, I say, thou stand’st. Shah. 

Predlcamental (pre-dik'a-meD"tal), a. Per- 
taining to a predicament. Hall. 

Ihredloant (pred'i-kant), n. [L. prcedicans, 
ppr. of proMico. See Predicate.] 1. One 
that affirms anything.— 2. A preaching filar; 
a Dominican. 

Predicant (pred'i-kant), a. 1. Predicating 
or affirming.— 2. Preaching. 

In spite of every opposition from the predicant 
friars and university of Cologne, the barbarous school- 
books were superseded. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Predicate (pred'i-kat), v.t. pret. & pp. pre- 
dicated; ppr. predicating. [L. prcedieo, prae- 
dicaium, to affirm, to declare— pree, be- 
fore, and dico, to say. Preach is from proj- 
dico.] 1. To affirm one thing of anotner; 
as, to predicate whiteness of snow. — 2. To 
found, as a proposition, argument, <fec., on 
some basis or data ; as, to predicate an ar- 
gument on certain principles. J. Qaincey 
A dams. [American. ] 

Predicate (pred'i-kat), v.i. To affirm some- 
thing of another thing; to make an affirma- 
tion. Sir M. Hale. 

Predicate (predl-kat), n. 1. In logu, that 
which, in a proposition, is affirmed or de- 
nied of the subject. In these propositions, 
‘paper is white,' ‘ink is not white,' white- 
ness is the predicate affirmed of paper and 
denied of ink. —2. In gram, the word or 
words in a proposition which express what 
is affirmed or denied of the subiect. 
IT’edlcate (pred‘i-k6t), a. Predicated. 
Predication (pred-i-ka‘shon), n. 1. The act 
of predicating or of affirming one thing of 
another; affirmation; assertion. 

The most generally received notion of predication 
is that it consists in referring something to a class, 

1. e either in placing an individual under a class, or 
placing one class under another class, y. S. Mill. 

2. The art of delivering sermons; preaching. 

‘ His powers of predication.' Sir W. Scott. 

Predicative (pred'i-ka-tiv), a. Predicating 
or affirming ; expressing affirmation or pre- 
dication; as, a Medicative term. 
Predlcatory (pred'i-ka-to-ri), a. Affirma- 
tive; positive. Bp. Hall. 

Predict (pr€-dlktO, v.t. [L. prtedioo, pree- 
dictum—prcB, before, and dico, to tell] To 
foretell ; to prophesy; to tell beforehand. 

We saw all those things done by, and accomplished 
in, him (Christ), which were long ago predicted to us 
by the prophets. Cudworth. 

Syn. To foretell, prophesy, prognosticate, 
presage, forebode, foreshow, hoAe. 

JredlCt t (pre-dikt'), n. A prediction. Shak. 
Prediction (pr^-dlk'shon), n. [L. wcedic- 
tio.] The act of predicting; a foretelling; 
a prophecy. 

How soon hath thy prediction, seer blest. 
Measured this transient world, the race of time. 
Till time stand fixed. Milton. 

Syn. Prophecy, prognostication, foreboding, 
augury, divi^tion, soothsaying, vaticina- 
tion. 

PrediCtlye (prfi-dik'tiv), a. Foretelling; 
prophetic. ‘With bitter smile predictive 
of my woes.' Crabbe. 

Pi^dlotlvely (prg-dik'tiv-U), adv. By way 
of prediction. 

Premetor (prd-dik^terL n. A foreteller; one 
who prophesies. Swift 
Pr8dlff6irdon(pF^*ifist'yon),n. Too hasty 
digeiuon. 

PredifestiOH ... fills the body with crudities. 

Bacon. 

Predilection (pr§-di-lek^shon), n. FFr. pri- 
dUection — L. pros, before, and duecHo, a 


choice, from diligo, to love. See DlUOBNT.I 
A previous liking ; a prepossession of mind 
in favour of something. 

It is almost impossible not to feel a predileciioH 
(or that which suits our particular turn and disposi- 
tion. Hume. 

Fredlsoover (prfi-dls-kuv'fir), v.t To dis- 
cover previously or beforehand. Fuller. 
Predlscovery (pi-S-dls-kuv'dr-l), ». A dis- 
covery made previously. Dana. 
PredlBponency (pre-dis-pd'nen-sl), n. The 
state of being predisposed; predisposition. 
Predisponent (pr§-dis-p6'nent), n. That 
which predisposes. 

Predlsponent (pr§-diB-p5‘nent), a. The 
same as Predisposing. Dunglwon. 
Predispose (pre-dls-pSz'), v.t. pret. <fc pp. 
predisposed; ppr. predisposing. {Pre and 
dispose.] 1. To incline beforehand; to give 
a previous disposition or tendency to ; as, 
to predispose the mind or temper to friend- 
ship. South.— 2 To fit or adapt previously; 
as, debility predisposes the body to disease. 
Predisposing (prd-dis-pSz'ing), ». and a. 
Inclining or msposing beforehand; making 
liable or susceptible. 

A predisposing cause may ... be defined to be 
anything wliatever which has had such a previous 
innuenre ujion the body as to have rendered it un- 
usually susceptible to the exciting causes of the par- 
ticular disease. Sir T. fVatson. 

Predisposition (pr6-di8‘pd-zi"shon),n. 1. The 
state of being previously disposed towards 
something; previous inclination or tendency; 
previous set or bent ; as, to have a predis- 
position towards melancholy.— 2. Previous 
fitness or adaptation to any change, im- 
pression, or purpose ; as, the predisposition 
of the body to disease; the predisposition of 
the seasons to generate diseases. Bacon. 
Predominance (pre-dom'in-ans), n. [See 
Predominant.] l. Prevalence over others; 
superiority in strength, power, influence, or 
authority; ascendency; as, the predominance 
of a red colour in a body of various colours; 
the predominance of love or anger among 
the passions. ‘The predominance of con- 
science over interest.’ South.— 2. In astrol. 
the superior influence of a planet. ‘ Knaves, 
thieves, and treachers by spherical predo- 
minance. ’ Shak. 

Predominancy (pre-dom‘in-an-si), n. Same 
as Predominance. Sir T. Browne. 
Predominant (pre-dom'in-ant), a. [Pr« and 
dominant; Fr. prHomxnant—L. prw, and 
dominor, to rule, from dominus, a lord or 
master.] Prevalent over others; superior in 
strength, influence, or authority; ascendant; 
ruling; controlling; as, a predominant col- 
our; predominant beauty or excellence; a 
predominant passion. ‘Foul subornation 
is predominant.' SAaAc.— S yn. Prevalent, su- 
perior, prevailing, ascendant, ruUng, reign- 
ing, controlling, overruling. 
Predominantly (pre-dom'ln-ant-li), adv. 
In a predominant manner; with superior 
strength or influence. 

Predominate (pre-dorn'in-ftt), v.t. pret. pre- 
dominated; ppr. predominating. [Fr. pr&- 
dominer — L. pree, before, and dominor, to 
rule, from dominus, lord.] To have surpass- 
ing strength, influence, or authority; to be 
superior; to have controlling influence 
among others. 

So much did love t’ her executed lord 
Predominate in this fair lady’s heart. Daniel. 
The rays reflected least obliquely may predomin- 
ate over tne rest. Newton. 

Predomlnatet (prg-dom‘in-at), v t To rule 
over; to master; to conquer; to overpower. 
Shak. 

I stol’n am from myself by nine sweet queens, 

Who do predominate my wit and will. 

Sir y. Davies. 

Predomination (prd-dom‘in-k''shon),n. The 
act of predominating ; superior strength or 
influence. ‘ Their wedominations sway so 
much over the rest.^ W. Browne. 

Predoom (nre-ddmO, v. t. To doom or judge 
beforehand or in anticipation. 

All 

Had marvel what the maid might be, but most 
Predoom'd her as unworthy. Tennyson. 

Predorsal(pr6-dor'BaI),a. [Preflxprs, before, 
and dorsal. ] In anat. in front of the back. 
Predy (pre^di), a. Naut a term applied to 
a ship cleared and ready for an engagement. 
Pree, Pile (prfi), v.t [Contr. of O.B. prieve, 
tor prove.] To prove by tasting; to taste. 
Bums. [Scotch.] 

Pre-eleot (prfi-e-lektO, v.t To choose or 
elect beforehand. 

Pre-eleotlon (prd-d-lek'shon), n. Choice or 
election by previous determination of the 
will. Jer. Taylor. 
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Pre-emlBOnoe (pr^-ern'in-ens), n. The state 
or quality of being pre-eminent; superior 
or surpassing eminence ; superiority, espe- 
cially superiority in excellence; distinction 
in something commendable; as, pre-emi- 
nenee in honour or virtue; pre-eminence in 
eloquence, in legal attainments, or in medi- 
cal skill ‘ That in all things he might have 
the pre-eminence/ Col. i. 18. ‘ The pre-emi- 
nence of Christianity to any other religious 
scheme.’ Addison. 

I do invest you jointly with my power, 
Pre-tmtuenct, and all the lar^je effects 
That troop with majesty. Shak. 

Painful pre-erntnence I Yourself to view 
Above life’s weakness and its comforts too. Pope 

Pre->6XZline]lt (pre-em'in-ent), a. Eminent 
above others; surpassing or superior to 
others ; distinguished, generally for some- 
thing commendable or honourable, though 
it may also bo used of superiority in evil. 
‘In goodness and in power pre-eminent’ 
Milton. 

He wondered, he said, that it should be opposed 
by Macclesfield, who had borne so pre-eimnent a 
part in the Revolution. Macaulay 

ITe-emlnently (pre-em'in-ent-li), adv. In a 
pre-eminent manner or degree; witli su- 
periority or distinction above others; as, 
pre-eminently wise or good. 

The southern extremity is pre-eminently magnifi- 
cent Pennant. 

Pre'Omploy (pre-em-ploi’), v. t To employ 
previously or before others. 

That fal.se villain. 

Whom I employ’d, was pre-employ' d by him. Shak 

Pre-empt ( pre-emt'), e t or i. To take up 
land with a right of pre-emption under the 
laws of the United States. Goodrich [United 
States.] 

Pre-emption (pre-em'shon), n. [L. pra-, 
before, and emptio, a buying, from emo, to 
buy ] 1. The act of purchasing before others. 
2. The right of pui’chasing before others, as 
the right of a settler to the first chance of 
buying land in or near which he has settled, 
and formerly, in England, the privilege or 
prerogative enjoyed by the king of buying 
provisions for liis household in preference 
to others, abolished by statute 19 Chas II, 
—Clause of pre-emption, in Scots law, a 
claqse sometimes inserted in a feu-right, 
stipulating that if the vassal shall be in- 
clined to sell the lands he shall give the 
superior the first offer, or that the superior 
shall have the lands at a certain price fixed 
in the clause. 

Pre-emptive (pre-em'tiv), a. Pertaining to 
pre-emption; pre-empting. 

Rre-emptor (pre-em't6r), n. One who pre- 
empts; especially, one who takes up laud 
with the privilege of pre-emption. 

Preen (pren), 7 i. [A. Sax. preon, a clasp, a 

bodkin; Dan preen, the point of a graving 
tool, a bodkin ; Icel prjonn, a pin, a knit- 
ting needle ; L G. prin, prim, D. priern, a 
pin, a spike; G pfriem, an awl] 1. A forked 
instrument used by clothiers in dressing 
cloth.— 2, A pin. [Scotch.] 

Preen (pren), v t. [O.E. pi'oine, proigne, to 
prune, to preen. See Prune ] To trim with 
the beak; to clean and dress: said of birds 
dressing their feathers. Birds ore furnished 
with two glands on their rump, which se- 
crete an oily substance into a bag, from 
which they draw it with the bill and spread 
it over their feathers. 

Pre-engage (pr§-en-gajO, V t. pret. & pp 
pre-engaged ; ppr. pre-engaging. 1. To en- 
gage by previous promise or agreement. 

To Cipseus by his friends his suit he moved, 

But he was pre-engaged by former ties. Dryden. 

2. To engage or attach by previous influence; 
to preoccupy; as, to pre-engage one’s atten- 
tion. 

The world has the unhappy advantage of pre- 
*HgiigtHg our passions. Daniel Rogers. 

Pre-engagement (prS-en-g&j'ment), «. 
1. Prior engagement, as by stipulation or 
romise; as, A. would accept my invitation 
ut for his pre-engagement to B —2. Any 
previous attachment binding the will or 
affections. 

My pre-engagements to other themes were not 
unknown to those for whom I was to write. Royle. 

Pre-ereot (prfi-s-rekto, v.t To erect or set 
up previously or beforehand. Prynne 
PreM,+ n. A press or crowd Chaucer. 
P^-eetabUBb. (pre-es-tabTish), v.t To es- 
tablii^ or settle beforehand. * A pre-estab- 
lisftsd usage of this kind ’ Coventry. 
Pre-BstabuBlunBnt (prg-es-tab'liBh-ment), 
n. Settlement l^orehaud. 

ch, chain', ^h, Sc. locA; g, go; j, ;ob; 
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Pre-etemlty (pr6-s-t6rn'l-ti), ♦>. Time with- 
out a beginning; infinite previous duration. 

He seemeth, with Ocellus, to maintain the world’s 
pre-eternity. Cudworth. 

Preevlng.t n. A proving; proof; trial. 
Spenser. 

Pre-examlnatlon(pre-egz-am’in-a”shon),n 
Previous examination. Wotton. 
Pre-examlne (pre-egz-am'in), v.t pret. <fe 
pp pre-examine; ppr. pre-exa^nming. To 
examine beforehand. 

Pre-exist (pre-egz-isf), v.i. To exist before- 
hand or before something else. 

If thy pre-existing soul 
Was form’d at first with myriads more. 

It did tliroujfh all the mighty poets roll. Dryden 

Pre-existence (pre-egz-ist'ens), n. l. Exist- 
ence previous to something else. 

Wisdom declares her antiquity and pre-existence 
to all the works of this earth Burnet 

2. Existence in a previous state ; existence 
of the soul before its union with the body, 
or licfore the liody is formed. It was the 
doctrine of the T^thagorean school, of Plato, 
and of other philosophers 
Pre-existencist (pre-eg/.-ist'en-sist). n. One 
who believes in the doctrine of pre-existence. 
Chambers’s Ency. See i'RE-EXI.STENCE. 2. 
Pre-existencyt (pre-egz-ist'en-si), n. Same 
as Pre-exisUoice. 

Pre-existent (pre-egz-ist'ent). a Existing 
beforehand; preceding in existence. 

What mortal knows his pre-existent state? Pope. 

Pre-existlmationt (pre-egz-i8'ti-ma"8hon), 
n. Previous esteem. 

Let not mere arquests in minor parts if learning 
gam thy pre-existimation. Sir T. Browne. 

Pre-expectation (pre-ek'8pekt-a"shon), n. 
Previous expectation. Smart 
Preface (pre'fas), n [Fr. preface, from L 
pnefatio—pnv, before, and fari, faiuin, to 
speak (whence also /afc./amr) ] Sometliing 
sjioken as introductory to a discourse, or 
written as introductory to a book or other 
composition; an introduction or series of 
preliminary remarks; but what receives the 
name of introduction is generally longer 
than a preface, and contiiins matter kindred 
in subject, but additional or leading up to 
what follows, while a preface usually gives 
some particulars relating to the origin, his- 
tory, scoi>e,or intention of the work to which 
it is prefixed 

Thi.s superficial t.ilc 

Is but a preface of her wortliy praise ShaA. 

Syn. Introduction, preamble, proem, pre- 
lude, prologue. 

Preface (pre'fas), v t pret & pp. prefaced ; 
jipr. prefacing. To introduce by prelimin- 
ary remarks ; as, to preface a book or dis- 
course. 

Wheresoever he gave an admonition, he prefaced 
it always with such demonstrations of tenderness. 

Bp Fell. 

Preface (pre'fas), v i. To say something 
prefatory or introductory 
I^eface (pre'fas), v.t [Prefix pre, before, 
and face J To face; to cover. 

I love to wear clothes that are flush. 

Not prefacing old rags with plush. Cleavelmnd 

Prefacer (pre'fas-er), n. The writer of a 
preface. Dryden. 

I^efatorlal (pre-fa-to'ri-al), a. Intro- 
ductory : prefatory ‘ Much prefatorial 
matter ’ W. Gilpm. 

Prefatorlly (preTa-to-ri-li), adv. By way of 
preface. 

Prefatory (pre'fa-to-ri), a. Having the 
character of a preface; pertaining to a 
preface ; as, to make a few prefatory 
remarks. ‘ That prefatory addition to the 
creed ’ Dryden 

Prefe.t Preve.t Proof ; trial. Chaucer. 
Prefect (pre'fekt), n. [L. prosfectus, from 
prvefiew —proe, before, and facio, to make. 
See Factor.] A governor, commander, 
chief magistrate, or superintendent Spe- 
cifically, (a) a name common to several 
officers, military and civil, in ancient Borne, 
who held particular commands or had charge 
of certain departments. Thus the prefect, 
orwardenof thecity, at first exercised within 
the city the powers of the king or consuls 
during their absence ; afterward, as a per- 
manent magistrate, he was empowered to 
maintain peace and order in the city Under 
Constantine the prefects became governors 
of provinces. Tne title was also given to 
the commander of the fleet, and to the com- 
mander of the troops who guarded the em- 
peror’s person, as well os to several other 
chief officers and magistrates, (b) An im- 
portant functionary in Franco; a prefet. 

h, Fr. ton; ng, vingi th, then-, th, fAin; 


Pr^fets are officials who preside over the 
departments, within which they have the 
actual direction of the p<^ce establishment, 
together with extensive powers of municipal 
regulation. 

Prefectslllp (pre'fekt -ship), tk Same as 

Prefecture. 

Prefecture (pre'fek-tQr), n. l. The office 
of a chief magistrate, commander, or vice- 
roy; the jurisdiction of a prefect. —2. The 
residence of a prefect 

Prefer (pre-fer'), V t pret. (t pp. jtre- 
f erred; ppr. preferring [L. preefero, to 
carry before, to set before, to present, to 
esteem more highly pro-, before, and 
fero, to bear or carry ] l To offer for 
ones consideration or decision; to set 
forth ; to address ; to present : said espe- 
cially of petitions, prayers, <fec. ; as, to 
prefer a request to a person ‘My vows 
and prayers to tliee preferred.’ Sandys. 
‘And each prefers his separate cl^m.’ 
Tennyson 

An accusation was preferred against the bishops, 
which was signed by nearly every corporation. Buckle. 

2. To advance, ns to an office or dignity; 
to raise ; to exalt ; as, to mefer a person 
to a bishopric.— 3. To set above something 
else in estimation ; to hold in greater favour 
or esteem ; to have a greater liking for ; to 
incline more toward; to choose rather: fol- 
lowed b> to before the object held in inferior 
estimation, sometimes before or above; as, 
to prefer beef to mutton ; to prefer a gam- 
bler to a hypocrite. ‘ If I prefer not Jeru- 
salem above my chief joy.’ Ps. cxxxvii. 6. 
He tlmt conicth after me is pr^erred before me. 

Jn. i. 15. 

4. To offer or present ; to proffer. 

He spake, and to her hand pr^err'd the bowl. Pope. 

6 t To recommend. ‘ Who lets go by no van- 
tages that may prefer you to ms daughter.’ 

Shak. 

Preferability ( pref ' 6r - a - bil " i - ti ), n. 'The 
state or quality of being preferable. J. S. 
Mill 

Preferable (pref'6r-a-bl), a. Worthy to be 
preferred or chosen before something else ; 
more eligible; more desirable; as, this thing 
or person is preferable to that. 

Almost every man in our nation is a politician, and 
hatli a scheme of his own which he thinks preferable 
to dn> other. /tddison. 

PreferablenesB (pref'^r a-bl-nes), n. The 
({uality or state of being preferable. Moun- 
taga 

Preferably (pref6r-a-bli), adv. In prefer- 
ence; in such a manner as to prefer one thing 
to another by choice or predilection. 

How comes he to choose Plautus prferably to 
Terence? Dennis. 

Preference (pref'6r-enB), n. l. The pre- 
ferring of one thing before another; esti- 
mation of one thing above another; choice 
of one thing rather than another; predilec- 
tion ; higher place in esteem : followed by 
to, above, before, or over before the thing 
holding the second place in estimation. 

Leave the critics on cither side to contend about 
the preference due to this or that sort of poetry. 

Dryden. 

Tins passes with his soft admirers, and gives him 
the preterence to Virgil. Dryden, 

2. The object of choice ; the person or thing 
preferred ; choice. — Preference shares or 
pre ference dock, in com. shares or stock on 
which dividends are payable before those 
on the other shares or stock.— A fraudulent 
preference, in Eng. law, a transfer of money 
or other subject of value to a creditor, with 
the intention, in the mind of the debtor, of 
preventing the law of bankruptcy operating 
in the distribution of his effects for the 
equal benefit of all his creditors. 
Preferential (pref-6r-en'8hal), a. In a posi- 
tion to which some preference is attached ; 
as, the preferential shares or stock of a rail- 
way, or preferential bonds upon indebted 
property. 

Preferment (pr€-f6r'nient), 71 . 1 . The act 
of preferring in the sense of advancing to 
higher rank or dignity ; advancement to a 
higher office, digiiity, or station ; promo- 
tion. 

Neither royal blandishment* nor promises of valu- 
able preferment had been spared. Macaulay. 

2. A superior or valuable place or office, 
especially in the church. 

All preferments should be placed upon fit men. 

' '' Sir R. L'Estrange. 

All the higher preferments of the church are held 
exclusively by the first. Brougham, 

5. t Preference. 

w. wig; wh, whig; *h, azure.— See KSY. 
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Araferrer (pr6-f«r'6r)» n. One who prefers. 
Bp. Bancnuft. 

TfMet (pr&-f&), n. [Fr.] Same as Prt/eet. 
See PRBFHOT (&). 

Prefldenoet (pref'i-dens), n. A previous 
trusting. Baxter. 

Prelldeilt t (pref i-dent), a. Trusting previ- 
ously Baxter. 

Preflgurate (pre-flg'Or-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
prejigurated ; ppr. prejigurating. To show 
hy antecedent representation, vrwmmond. 
[Rare.] 

Prefiguration (pr6-flg'ur-a"8hon), n. The 
act of prefiguring, or state of being pre- 
figured; antecedent representation by simil- 
itude. 

Most of the famous passages of providence (espe- 
cially the signal afflictions of eminent persons repre- 
senting our Saviour) do seem to have been/r<yf^«ra- 
ttOHs of or preludes to his passion. Barrow. 

PrefiguratlTe (pre-fig'Qr-at-iv), a. Show- 
i^ by previous figures, types, or similitude 
‘The prefigurative atonement made by the 
sprinl^g of blood.' Bp. Honie. 

Prefigure (pr§-fig'ur), v.t. pret. & pp irrn 
figured; ppr. prefiguring. To exhibit by 
antecedent figure, type, or similitude 
What the Old Testament hath the very same the 
New contamctli ; but that which lieth there, as under 
a shadow, is here brought forth into the open sun , 
things there pr^gured are here performed. 

Hooker. 

Prefigurement (pre-flg'ur-ment), n. The 
act of prefiguring ; thing prefigured. Car- 
lyle. 

Prefine t (pre-finO, v.t. pret. & pp prefined; 
ppr. prefining. [L. prcBfinio—prcB, before, 
and finio, to limit, finis, limit ] To limit 
beforehand. ‘Giving them a name, pre- 
fining their number, and declaring their 
office ’ Ahp. Potter. 

Prefinite t (pre-fi'nit), a. Previously limited 
or arranged ; defined beforehand. ‘ Set and 
prefinite time.' Holland. 

Irefinltiont (pre-fl-ni'shon), n. Previous 
limitation. Fotherby. 

Prefix (pre-fiksO, V. e. [Ft. pr6fixer ; L pree- 
figo, preefixua-^rcB, before, and figo, to fix 
See Fix. ] 1. To put or fix before or at the 

be^nning of another thing ; as, to prefij^ a 
syllable to a word ; to prefix an advertise- 
ment to a book or an epithet to a title. -- 

2. To set or appoint beforehand; to settle 
or establish antecedently ; as, to prejix the 
hour of meeting. 

A time prejix, and think of me at last. Sandys. 
Many do firmly believe that whatever happens or 
can happen has been prefixed and ordained by 
Heaven. Broujrham. 

3. t To settle; to establish. ‘Because I 
would some certain boundary between 
them. ' Sir M. Hale. 

Prefix (pre'flks), n, A letter, syllable, or 
word put to the beginning of a word, 
usually to vary its signification. A prefix 
is united with the word, forming a port of 
It ; hence it is distinguished from a prepo- 
sition ; as, vre- in prejix; cm- in conjure; 
vrUh- in withstand. 

Prefixion (prS-fik'shon), n. The act of 


iion (prfi-flfi-ra'shon), n. In bot. 

the same as Estivation. 

Prefool t (pre-fol'), v.t. To anticipate in 
foolery. 

I’ll tell you a better project, wherein no courtier has 
pr^ooied you. Shxrley. 

Preform (pre-formO, v.t. To form before- 
hand. Shak. 

Preformative (prfi-form'a-tiv), n. In 
philol. (a) a formative letter at the begin- 
ning of a word. (6) A prefix; as, de- in 
despondent; dis- in disreputable; un- in 
unruly; <fcc. 

Prefulgenoy (prS-ful'jen-si), n. [L. prm- 
fulgens—proB, before, and fulgeo, to shine ] 
Superior brightness or effulgency. 

preifulgena of his excellent worth and merit 
St. Peter had the first place. Barrow. 

Pregage t (prfi-giJ'X ® To pre-engage ; 
to engage beforehand. ‘By oath pregaged 


to the Pope.' Fuller. 

ITei^laoial (prS-gl&^shi-al), a. In geol. 
prior to the facial or boulder- drift 
period. 

Pregnable (preg^na-blX a. [Fr. prenable, 
from prendre, to take, and that from L. 
prehendo, prehensum, to take. See Pre- 
HXVfilLX.] 1. Capable of being taken or won 
by force; expugnable. Cotgrave.-—2. Capable 
of being moved, impressed, or convinced. 

ifregnanoet (preg'nans), n. l. State of 


being impregnated; pregnancy. ~2. Inven- 
tive power. 

I cannot but admire the ripeness and Mieprejptance 
of his native treachery^ endeavouring to be more a 
fox than his wit will suffer him. Milton. 

Pregmanoy (preg'nan-si), n. [See Preg- 
nant.] 1. The state of being pregnant; 
the state of a female who has conceived or 
is with child. --Conceaiwisnt of pregnancy, 
in law, is a misdemeanour punishable with 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, witli 
or without hard labour.— Pfoa qf pregnancy. 
When a pregnant woman is capitmly con- 
victed under the British laws the execution 
of her sentence is delayed until after the 
birth of the child.— 2. The quality of being 
full of important contents, significance, or 
the like ; unusual capacity or consequence. 
‘Rich, quaint pregnancy of Browning.' 
Prof. Blackie 

Perceiving in of parts, though . . . 

crippled witli the lowness of his vocation. Fuller. 

Pregnant (preg'nant), a [l..praignam, 
preegnantis, heavy with young— jDtee, before, 
and gnans, ppr. of an obsolete verb, of which 
gnatus, natus, born, is the pp. The root is 
gan See Nature.] 1. Being with young; 
great with child ; gravid ; as, a pregnant 
woman. ‘ My womb, pregnant by thee, and 
now excessive grown.’ MUto^i.—2 Full of 
important contents; abounding with results; 
full of consequence or significance. ‘All 
these in theirprc^fiant causes mix’d.’ Milton. 

‘ A pregnant argument against all common 
stage-players.’ Prynne. ‘ An egregious and 
pregnant instance how far virtue surpasses 
ingenuity.’ Woodward.— S.t Full of pro- 
mise or excellence; of unusual ability or 
capacity; stored with information; well- 
informed ; hence, apt ; ready ; dexterous ; 
witty. 

The schoolmaster assured me that there had not 
been for twenty years a more prejrnant youth in that 
place than my grandson. Evelyn 

Our city’s institutions, and the terms 
P'or common justice, you’re as pregnant In 
As art and practice hath enriched any iihak 
How pregnattt sometimes his replies are Shak. 

4. t Probable in the highest degree ; easily 
seen; clear; evident 

’Tis very pregnant. 

The jewel that we find, we stoop and take’t 
Because wc see it. Shak. 

— Pregnant construction, in rhet. a con- 
struction in which more is implied than is 
said or seems ; as, the beasts trembled forth 
from their dens, that is. came forth tremb- 
ling —Negative pregnant. See under N ega- 
TIVE. 

Pregnant (preg^nant), n. One who is preg- 
nant or with child. Dunglison. 

Pregnant t (preg'nant), a. [Fr. prenant, 
ppr. of prendre, to take. See Pregnable. ] 
Ready to admit or receive ; giving access ; 
disposed; ready; prompt ‘A most poor 
man . . . pregnant to good pity. ’ Shak. ‘ The 
pregnant hinges of the knee ^ Shak ‘ To 
which the Grecians are most prompt and 
pregnant.’ Shak. 

negnantly (preg'nant-!!), adv. In a preg- 
nant manner. 

Pregravatet (pre'gra-vat), v.t. pret. &pp. 
pregravated; ppr pregravating. [L. proe- 
gravo, preegravatum, to press heavily— pree, 
Intens,, and gravis, heavy.] To bear down; 
to depress. 

The clog that the body brings vrlth it cannot but 
pregravate and trouble the soub Bp. Hall. 

Pregravitate (pre-gra'vl-tat),v.i pret. &pp. 
pregravitated; ppr. pregravitating. To de- 
scend by gravity ; to sink. Boyle. 
PregUStant (prg-gus'tant), a. [L. preegus- 
tans.] Tasting beforehand. 

PreSTlistatlon (prg-gus-tfi'shon), n. [L. pree, 
and gusto, to taste.] The act of tasting 
beforehand ; foretaste. 

Prehendt (prfi'hend), v.t. [L. prehendo, to 
take or seize.] To lay hold of ; to take ; to 
seize. 

Is not that rebel Oliver, that tridtor to my year, 
Prehended yet? T. Middleton. 

Preheneihle (prS-hen'si-bl), a. Capable of 
being seized. 

Prehensile (pre-hen'sll), a. [L. prrehendo, 
prehensus, to lay hold ot—pros, before, and 
nendo. to lay hold of, used only in com- 
pounds; comp, apprehend, comprehend, &c. ] 
Seizing ; grasping ; adapted to seize or grasp, 
as the hands, or the tails of some monkeys. 
Prehension (prg-hen'shon), n. A taking 
hold of ; a seizing, as with the hand or other 
limb. 

Prehensor (pr6-hen's6r), w. One who pre- 
bends or lays hold of. Bentham. 


Prehensory (pr3-hen'so-ri), a. Same as 
Prehensile. 

Prehistoric (prS- his -tor' ik), a. Relating 
to a period antecedent to that at which 
histoiy begins. 

Man may be assumed to be prehistoric whenever 
his chroniclings of himself are undesigned, and his his- 
tory is wholly recoverable by induction. The term has, 
strictly speaking, no chronological significance ; but, 
in its relative application, corresponds to other archaeo- 
logical, in contradistinction to geological, periods 
There are modern as well as ancient prehistoric 
races. Dr. IVilson. 

Prehnlte (prenTt), n. [From Colonel Prehn, 
who fli-st brought this mineral from the Cape 
of Good Hope. ] A mineral, composed chiefly 
of silica, alumina, and lime, with small 
amounts of potash, oxide of iron, &c. It 
belongs to trap-rocks and syenite, in which 
it is found in the form of veins and geodes. 
It is found in South Africa, in Scotland, 
and In many other places. 

Prelndesi|[nate (pre'in-de-8ig"nat), a. In 
logic, having no sign to express the logical 
quantity. ‘The preindesignate terms of a 
proposition ’ Sir W. Hamilton. See Pre- 
designate. 

Prelndispoae (pre'in-dis-pdz"), v. t. To make 
indisposed beforehand. MUman. 
Preinstruct (pre-in-strukt'), v. t. To instruct 
previously or beforehand, 

Ireintimatioil (pre'in-ti-ina"8hon), n. Pre- 
vious intimation ; a suggestion beforeliand. 
Preise.tn. Praise; commendation. Chaucer. 
Prel8e,t r.f. To praise; to commend; to value. 
Chaucer. 

Prejlnk (pre-jingk'}, a. Trim; llnically 
dressed out ; prinked. [Scotch ] 

Mrs Fenton, seeing the exposure t liat prejuik Miss 
Peggy had made of herself, laughed lor some time as 
if she was by herself. Galt. 

Preludge (pre-juj'), v.t. pret & pp pre- 
judged; ppr. prejudging. [Prefix pre, and 
judge; Fr. prfjuger.] To Judge before 
hearing, or before the ai^guments and facts 
are fully known ; to decide or sentence by 
anticipation ; hence, to condemn before- 
hand or unheard. 

The committee of council hath prejudged the whole 
case by calling the united sense of both houses of par- 
liament an universal clamour. Swift 

Prejudgme&t (pre-juj'ment), n The act of 
prejudging; judgment in a case without a 
nearing or full examination. 

Prejudlcacyt (pre-ju'di-ka-ai), n. Prejudice; 
prepossession Blount. 

Irejudlcal (pre-ju'di-kal), a. Pertaining to 
the determination of some matter not previ- 
ously decided ; as, a prejudical iuquirj’. 
Prejudicant t (pre-ju'di-kant), a Judging 
with prejudice; prejudiced. Milton. 
Prejudlcate (pre-jU'dl-kat), v.t. pret. & pp 
vrejudicated ; ppr. prejudicating. [L. pros, 
before, and jwaico, to judge.] To prejudge ; 
to determine beforehand, especially to disad- 
vantage. 

Our dearest friend 

Prejudteates the business and would seem 
To have us make denial. Shak. 

Preludlcate (pre-ju'di-kat), v.i. pret. pre- 
juaicated; ppr. prejudicating. To form a 
judgment without due examination of the 
facts and arguments in the case. ' A pre- 
judicating humour. ' Sir P. Sidney. 
inreludicate (pr6-ju'di-k&t), a. l. Formed 
before due examination. ‘Such a number 
of prejudicate opinions. ’ Bacon. —2. Prej u- 
diced ; biassed by opinions formed prema- 
turely. * Prejvdicatereadera.’ Sir T. Browne. 
‘Were not the angry world prejudicate.' 
Bp. Hall. 

Prejudlcately (prS-Jfi'di-kat-ll), adv. In a 
prejudicate manner; with prejudice. .Bvelvn. 
Prejudication (pr6-jfi'dl-ka"Bhon), n. l. The 
act of prejudicatlnjg:, or of judging without 
due examination of facts and evidence ; the 
forestalling of a judicial determination. - 
2 In Rom. law, (a) a preceding judgment, 
sentence, or decision ; a precedent. (6) A 
preliminary inquiry and determination 
about something that belonged to the matter 
in dispute. 

^ejudloative (prfi jfi'dl-kft-tlv), a. Form- 
ing an opinion or j udgment without examina- 
tion. 

A thing as ill beseeming philosophers as hasty/nf* 
judicative sentence political judges. Dr. H, More. 

Frejudloe (pre'jfl-dis), n. [Fr. prijudioe; 
L preejudunum, from prea, before, and jitd*- 
cium, a judgment, from judex, judieis, a 
Judge.! 1. An opinion or decision of mind 
formed without due examination of the facts 
or arguments which are necessary to a just 
and impartial determination; a prejudg- 
ment ; a bias or leanin g , favourable or unlav- 


Fite. fUr, fat, fgll; mS, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. ahune; y, So. toy. 
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ourable, without reason, or for some reason 
other than justice ; a prepossession : when 
used absolutely generally with an unfav> 
ourable meaning ; as, a man of many preju- 
dices; we should clear our minds of preju- 
dice. 

Prejudice may be considered as a continual false 
medium of viewing things. Sutler. 

My comfort is that their manifest prejtidice to my 
cause will render their judgment of less authority. 

Dry den. 

Though often misled by prejudice and passion he 
was emphatically an honest man Macaulay. 

2. Mischief; hurt; damage; injury. 

His fears were, that the interview betwixt 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him some prejudice. Sha/r. 

How plain this abuse is, and what prejudice it does to 
the understanding of the sacred Scriptures ! Locke. 

— Without prejudice, in law, a term given to 
overtures and communications between liti- 
gants before action or after action, but before 
trial or verdict. The words import an under- 
standing that should the negotiation fail 
nothing that has passed shall be taken advan- 
tage of thereafter. Thus, should the de- 
fendant offer, without prejudice, to pay half 
the claim, the plaintiff must not consider 
such offer as an admission of his having a 
right to some payment.— S yn. Prejudgment, 

S repossession, bias, harm, hurt, damage, 
etriment, mischief, disadvantage. 
Prejudice (pre'ju-dis), vt pret & pp. 
prejudiced; ppr. prejudicing. 1 To im- 
plant a prejudice or prejudices in the 
mind of ; to bias the mind of by hasty and 
incovrect notions and give an unreasonable 
bent; as, to prejudice a person against or 
in favour of another. 

Suffer not any beloved study to prejudice your mind 
so far as to despise all other learning Watts. 

2. To cause a prejudice against; to injure 
by prejudices; to hurt; to damage: to 
impair; to injure in general; as, the advo- 
cate who attempts to prove too much may 
prejudice his cause ‘Seek how we may 
prejudice the foe. ’ Shak. 

I am not to prejudice the cause of my fellow poets 
though I abandon my own defence, Dryden 

Prejudicial (pre-ju-di'shal), a. l.f Biassed 
or blinded by prejudices ; prejudiced. ‘To 
look upon the actions of princes with a 
prejudicial eye.' Holyday. — 2. Hurtful ; 
mischievous; injurious; disadvantageous; 
detrimental ; as, intemperance is prejudi- 
cial to health. ‘ Think you 'twere prejudi- 
cial to his crown ?’ Shak. 

His going away the next morning with all his troops 
was most prejudicial to the king's affairs. Clarendon 

Prejudicially (pre-jQ-di'shal-li), adv In a 
prejudicial manner ; injuriously ; disadvan- 
tageously 

PrejudldalneBS (pre-Ju-di'shal-ncs), n. 
The state of being prejudicial; injurious- 
ness 

Preke (prek), n. See Calamary. 
Preknowledae ( pre - nol ' e j ), ?i. Trior 
knowledge ; foreknowledge Coleridge. 
Prelacy (prel'a-sl), n. [From prelate.] 

1 The office or dignity of a prelate. 

Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices. 

^vltjffi. 

2. Episcopacy; the system of church gov- 
ernment by prelates : formerly applied to 
the forms or practices of the High Church 
party. 

H ow many are there that call themselves protestants 
who put prelacy and popery together as terms con- 
vertible? Siuift. 

8. Prelates collectively. ‘Divers of the 
reverend prelacy. ' Hooker. 

Prelal t ( pr6 ' lal ), a. [ L. prelum, a press. ] 
Pertaining to printing ; typographical. 

‘ Prelal faults. ' Fuller. 

Prelate (prel'at), n. [Ft. prHat, from L.L. 

r oBlatus, an ecolesiastical dignitary, from 
prcelatus, pp. of prasfero, proslatum—proe, 
before, and /ero, latum, to bear. ] An eccle- 
siastic of the higher order having authority 
over the lower clergy, as an archbishop, 
bishop, or patriarch; a dignitary of TOe 
church. 

Hear him but reason in divinity . . . 

You would desire the king were made 9. prelate. 

Shak. 

Prelate t (prePat), v. i. To act as a prelate ; 
to prelattee. 

Prelateltyt (prel-a-te'i-ti), n. Prelacy. 
Milton. 

^relateslllp (prePat-ship), n. The office of 
a prelate; a prelacy. I 

PrelateiB (prel'at-esX n. A female prelate ; 
the wife of a prelate MUtqn. I 

‘I cannot tell you how dreadfully indecent her 
induct was.' 'Was it? ’ said the countess. ‘Insuf- 
ferable,’ said the preiatess. Trollope. 


Prelatic, Prelatloal (pre-lat‘ik, pre-lat‘ik- 
al), a. Pertaining to prelates or prelacy; 
as, prelatical authority. ‘ The popish or 
weldtieal courts.’ Milton. 
rrelatloally (pre-lat'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
prelatical manner; with reference to pre- 
lates. Milton. 

Frelation t (pre-la'rfion), n. [L. praelatio, 
from prasfero, predatum, to prefer.] Pref- 
erence ; the setting of one above another. 
‘ The affection andprelation of their parents. ’ 
Bp. Pearson. 

PrelatlBlu (prel'at-izm), n. Prelacy; episco- 
pacy. 

The councils themselves were foully corrupted with 
ungodly prelatism. Milton. 

Prelatlst (prel'at-ist), n. [From prelate.] 
An advocate for prelacy or the government 
of the church by bishops; a High Church- 
man. 

He granted an unbounded liberty of conscience to 
all but catholics and prelatists. Hume. 

Prelatlzet (prel'at-iz), v.i. pret. & pp. 
prelatized; ppt. prelatizing. 1, To perform 
the duties of a prelate. — 2. To uphold or 
encourage prelacy ; to encourage High 
Church practices. 

He (Cyprian) indeed succeeded into an episcopacy 
that began then to prelatize. Milton. 

Prelatize (prel'at-iz), v.t. To bring under 
the influenee of prelacy. ‘ Prelatizing the 
church of Scotland.’ Palfrey. 

Prelatry t (prel'at-ri), n Prelacy. Milton 
Prelature (prel'at-ur), n. [Fr. pnllature ] 
The state or dignity of a prelate. Milman. 
Prelatyt (prel'a-ti), n. Episcopacy; pre- 
lacy. ‘ The advancement of jjreZaty.’ Mdton. 
Prelect (pre-lekt'), v.i. [L jjrcelego, prcelec- 
tus—proe, before, and lego, to read, whence 
also lecture, lesson, legend, Ac.l To read or 
deliver a lecture or discourse in public. 

Spitting was shown to be a veiy difficult art, and 
publicly Pi elected upon about the same time, in the 
same great capital De Qutncey. 

Prelect (pre-lekt'), v. t. To read publicly as 
a lecture Horsley 

Prelection (pre-lek'shon), n. [L. prcelectio, 
prchlectionis, a reading to others. ] A lecture 
or discourse read in public or to a select 
company, as to a class of students. ‘The 
prelections of Faber.’ Sir M, Hale 
Prelector (pre-lek'tor), n. [L, 2 >rcBlector. See 
above.] A reader of discourses; a lecturer, 
Sheldon. 

Prellbation (pre-U-ba'shonJ, n. [From 
L preelibo—pree, before, and libo, to taste. ] 
1. Foretaste; a tasting beforehand or by 
anticipation ; as. a prdibation of heavenly 
bliss. ‘ Rich prelibation of consummate joy, ’ 
Young - 2. An effusion or libation previous 
to tasting. 

Prelimiiuirily (pre-lim'ln-a-ri-ll), adv. In 
a preliminary manner ; antecedently 
Preliminary (pre-lim'ln-a-ri), a. [Fr. 
prHiminaire—'L. pros, before, and limen, 
threshold or limit. ] Introductory ; pre- 
ceding the main discourse or business ; pre- 
fatory; as, preliminary observations to a 
discourse or book ; preliminary articles to 
a treaty; preliminary measures.— S yn. In- 
troductory, preparatory, proemial, previous, 
prior, precedent. 

I^ellmlnary ( pr§ - lim ' in - a - ri ), n. Some- 
thing introductory, previous, or preparatory ; 
something to be examined and determined 
before an affair can be treated of on its 
own merits ; a preparatory act ; as, the pre- 
liminaries to a negotiation or treaty ; the 
preliminaries to a combat.— SYN Introduc- 
tion, preface, prelude. 

Prelil^t (prS-llm'it), v.t. To limit before- 
hand. [Rare. ] 

Prelook t (prg-lbk'), v.i. To take a look 
beforehana ; to look forward. Surrey 
Prelude (preldd or prel'ud), n. [Fr. prelude, 
from L. pros, before, and Indus, play. ] 

1. Something introductory, or that shows 
what is to follow; soroetbing preparatory or 
leading up to what follows; an Introductory 
performance. * A costly kiss, the prelude to 
some brighter world.’ Tennyson. 

The last Georgic was a good prelude to the 
yCneis, Addison 

The cause is more than the prelude, the effect is 
more than the sequel, of the fact Whewell. 

2. In music, a short introductory strain 
preceding the principal movement, per- 
formed on the same key as it, and intended 
to prepare the ear for the piece that is to 
follow. — Syn. Preface, introduction, pre- 
liminary, forerunner, harbinger. 

Prelude (pre-iad'). v.t pret. & pp. preVu^d; 
ppr. preluding. 1. To play a prelude to; to 
introduce with a prelude ; to serve as pre- 


lude to ; as, to prelude a concert with a 
lively air; a lively air preludes the concert 
2. To introduce or precede something that 
is to follow ; to lead up to ; to be prepara- 
tory to. 

Beneath the bky’s triumphal arch 
1 his music suuudcil like a march, 

And with its ciiorus seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. Longfellow. 

Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts, that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. Tennyson. 

Prelude (pre-lud'), v.i. To serve as a prelude 
or introduction; to play a prelude or intro- 
duction; to act or play in such a manner as 
to prepare for some main business to follow. 
‘ We are preluding too largely.’ Jeffrey. 

In ascending from the limestone, the coal, before 
we quit the subjacent stratum, preludes to its fuller 
exhibition in the superior beds. Whewell 


Preluder (pre-lud'6r), n One who preludes; 
one who plays a prelude. 

Preludlal (pre-lu'di-al), a. Pertaining to a 
prelude; serving to Introduce; introductory. 
Edin. Rev. 

Preludlous (prS-lQ'di-us), a. Of the nature 
of a prelude ; introductory. Cleaveland. 

Preludlum (pr§-ia'dl-um), n. [L.L.1 A pre- 
lude. ‘ The rough preludium of the war.* 
Dryden. 

Prelumbar(pr6-lum'bkr), a. [L.vr(p, before, 
and lurnbus, a loin.] In anat. placed before 
tile loins. 

Prelusive (pre-lfi'slv), a. Having the 
character of a prelude ; introductory ; indi- 
cating that something of a like kind is to 
follow. * Prelusive droys (of rain).’ Thom- 
son. 

PreluBlvely, Prelusorlly (pre-lft'siv-ii, 
pre-lu'so-ri-li), adv. By way of Introduc- 
tion or prelude; prefatorily; previously. 

Prelusory (pre-lu'so-ri), a. Introductory; 
prelusive. ‘The prelusory, lighter brand- 
ishings of these swords.’ Hammond. 

Premature (pre'ma-tor), a. [L. pretma- 
turuB, mature or ripe too early— pree, before, 
and maturus, ripe.] Happening, arriving, 
existing, performed or adopted before the 
proper time; done, said, or believed too 
soon; too early; untimely; as, a premature 
fall of snow in autumn ; a premature birth; 
a premature report of his being dead was 
spread. 

In all our philosophical inquiries (to whatever sub- 
ject they may relate) the progress of the mind is 
liable to be affected by the same tendency to a pre- 
mature generalization. D. Stewart. 


Prematurely (pr6-ma-tar'li), adv. In a 

K remature manner ; too soon ; too early ; 

efore the proper time; over hastily; as, 
fruits prematurely ripened ; opinions pre- 
maturely fonned; measures prematurely 
taken; a report prematurely spread abroad. 
PrematurenesB, Prematunty (pr5-ma- 
tfirines, prfi-ma-tiir'i-ti), n. The state of 
being premature or before the proper time; 
precocity. ‘The vigorous prematurity of 
C^iatterton’s understanding.^ T. Warton. 
Premaxillary (pre-makB'il-la-ri),n. [L.proB, 
before, and maxilla, a jaw-bone ] In anat. 
a bone of the upper jaw on either side, 
forming its margin, anterior to the true 
maxillary bone. 

Premediate (pre-m6'di-at),v.«. To advocate, 
as a cause. [Rare.] 

Premeditate (pre-med'i-tat),c.f. pret. App. 
premeditated; ppr. premeditating. [Fr. pr^- 
mMiter, It. premeaitare, L. proemeditor— 
pros, before, and meditor, to meditate.] To 
think on and revolve in the mind before- 
hand, to contrive and design previously; as, 
to premeditate theft or robbery. * The guilt 
of premeditated and contrived murder.' 
Shak. * With words premeditated thus he 
said.' Thy den. 

Premeditate (pre-med'i-tit), v.i. To con- 
sider or revolve in the mind beforehand; to 
deliberate; to give up the mind to previous 
thought or meditation. 


They were rude, and knew not so much as howto 
premeditate. Hooker, 

Premeditate (prS-med'i-tat), a. Contrived 
by previous meditation; premeditated. 

He said to me he never improved his interest at 
court to do a premeditate mischief to other persons. 

Bp. Burnet. 

Premeditately (pre-med'i-tat-li), adv. With 
previous meditation. ‘Premeditately avoid- 
ed.' Burke. v tt 

PremedltatlOXl (pre-med'i-tft-shon), n. [u 
proemeditatio. See PrbmbmTATB.] 1. The 
act of premeditating or meditating before- 
hand; previous deliberation; forethought. 

Verse is not the effect of sudden thought; but this 


oh, c^aln: 


6h, 8c. look; g, go; j, job; ft,* Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, wWg; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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hinders not that sudden thouf^htmay be represented 
la verse, rince those thou|;hts must be higher than 
nature can raise without Drydtn, 

2. Previous contrivance or design formed ; 
as, the premediiation of a crime. 
Pre-xneridiail (pre-me-rid'i-an), a. Imme- 
diately before mid-day. 

Pre-mexit (pr6-me'rit), v.t To merit or de- 
serve beforehand. 

They did not forjyive Sir John Hotham, who h.id 
so much premertted of them. Etkofi Bastltke 

Frexnlate (pre mi-ut), v.t. pet & pp. J>re- 
miated; vi>y. prerniating. [lYom premium ] 
To award a premium to or for; to bestow u 
premium upon; to honour with a premium. 
1%‘exnloeBt (pr^'mi-sez), n. [Fr. pr^Anices^ 
from L.prvmitias, first-fruits, from primus, 
first.] First-fruits. 

A charger, or large platter, was yearly filled with 
all sorts of fruits, which were oflercti to the gods at 
tlieir festivals as the premtees or hrst g.itheriiig.s 
Dry den. 

Premier (prg'mi-6r), a. [Fr., from L pri- 
marius, of the first rank, from jmimus, first ] 

1. First ; chief ; principal ; as, the premier 
place in one's estimation. ‘ Premier mini- 
sters of state.’ Swift 

The Spaniard challengeth the premier place, m 
regard of his dominions Camden. 

2. Most ancient, as applied to a peer of any 
degree of creation. 

Premier (pre'mi-6r), n. The first or chief 
minister of state; the prime or premier 
minister. 

Premiersllip (pre'mi-6r-8hip), n. The office 
or dignity of the first minister of state. 
Prexmllennial (pre-miMeu'i-al),a. Previous 
to the millennium. 

Premise (pre-miz').v t. pi-et. (fepp premised; 
ppr. premisitig. [L praemitto, proemissum 
—prcB, before, and rnitto, to send.] 1. To 
set forth or make known beforehand, as in- 
troductory to the main subject; to offer 
previously, as something to explain or aid 
in understanding what follows; to lay down 
as an antecedent proposition. 

We must premise this as a certain and fundamental 
proof. South. 

I premise these particulars that the reader may 
know that I enter upon it as a very ungrateful task. 

Addison. 

2.t To send before the time. 

O let the vile world end, 

And the premised fl.aines of the last day 
Knit earth and heaven together Shak. 

Premise (pre-mlzO. V t- pret<tpp premised; 
ppr. premising To state antecedent pro- 
positions. ‘ I must premise with three cir- 
cumstances. ’ Swift 

Premise (prem'is), n. [Fr primisse, a 
premise, one of the two first propositions 
of a syllogism; L preemissum, what is sent 
or put before— pree, before, and mitto, to 
send.] 1. A proposition laid down as a base 
of argument ; specifically, in logic, the 
name applied to each of the two first pro- 
positions of a syllogism, from which the 
inference or conclusion is drawn; as. All 
sinners deserve punishment; A B is a sin- 
ner. These propositions, which are the 
premises, being true or admitted, the con- 
clusion follows, that A. B. deserves punish- 
ment. The first jiremise is called the major 

? remise, the second the minor premise. See 
TLLOGI.SM. 

While the premises stand firm, it is impossible to 
shake the conclusion. Dr H More. 

2.i A condition; a supposition. 

Here is my hand ; the premises observed, 

Thy will by my performance shall be served. 

Shak. 

S. pi. In law, that part or the beginning of 
a deed or conveyance where the subject 
matter is stated or described in full, after- 
wards referred to collectively as the premi- 
ses. Hence— 4. Lands and houses or tene- 
ments ; a house or building, and the out- 
houses and places belonging to it. 

PremifS (prem'is), n. In Ufjic, a premise or 
antecedent proposition. Wnately. See PKE- 
KISE. 

Premttt (prS-mitO, v t [See Pbbkise.] To 
premise. 

Premlnm (prS'ml-um), n. [L. pramium, a 
reward, a recompense —pr®, before, and 
emo, to take. See Pre-emption ] i. Pro- 
perly, a reward or recompense; specifically, 
(a) a prise to be won by competition ; a re- 
ward or prize offered forsome specific thing. 
(b) A bonus ; an extra sum paid as an in- 
centive. (e) A bounty. 

The law obliges parishes to support the poor 
offers a premium toe the encouragemeot of idleness. 

Erankittt. 

id) A fee paid for the privilege of being 


taught a trade or profMsion. * The lawyer 
articles a young man to himself without a 
premium.' Dickens. — 2. Something offered 
or given for the loan of money, usually a 
sum beyond the interest. 

Men never fail to bring in their money upon a land 
tax. when the premium or interest allowed them is 
suited to the hazard they run. Addison. 

8. A sum paid periodically to an office for 
insurance, as against fire or loss of life or 
property. See Insurance —4. In stock- 
hroking, the value above the original cost 
or price, as of shares or stock, as opposed to 
discount, which is the value below the ori- 
ginal cost —6. Used adjectively, in the sense 
of prize-taking. ‘ A premium tulip of a 
very different growth.^ Dickens. 

Premna (prem'na), n [Gr. premnon, the 
stump of a tree.] A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the nat. order Verbenaceee. The 
species consist of shmbs and small trees, 
natives of Asia and Australia, and the ma- 
jority of them are remarkable for the fetid 
odour of their leaves The leaves of P in- 
tegrifolia applied to the head are said to 
cure headache. P. latifolia has a wood of 
a white colour and firm texture, employed 
for various economical purposes. 

I^exnolar (pre-m616r), « in avat. a tooth 
between the canine and the molars. 
Premonlsll (pre-mon'ish ), v. t. [Prefix pre, 
and monish, as in admonish (which see) ] 
To forewarn ; to admonish beforehand. 
Hetrick. 

Premonishment (pre-mon'ish-ment), n. 
The act of premonishing ; previous warn- 
ing or admonition ; previous information. 
[Rare ] 

After these premonishments, I will come to the 
compartition itself t-Votton 

Premonition (pre-mo-nl'shon), n. Previous 
warning, notice, or information; as, a super- 
natural premonition of one’s death. ‘ Those 
frequent predictions or premonitions of our 
Saviour ’ Pryntie. 

It is no small mercic of God that he gives us warn- 
ing of our end ; we shall make an ill use of so gracious 
a premonition if we make not a meet preparation for 
our passage Bp. Hall. 

Premonitive (pre-mon'i-tiv), a. Premoni- 
tory 

Premonitor (pre-mon'i-t6r^, n One who 
or that which gives premonition or previous 
warning /?;> Hall 

Premonltorily (pre-mon'i-to-ri-li), adv By 
way of premonition. 

Premonitory (pre-mon'i-to-ri), a. Giving 
previoibs warning or notice; premonitory 
symptoms. Dunglison. 

Premonstrant (pre-mon'strant), n, [Fr. 
primontre, premonstrant, from PrdmontrA, 
near Laon, where they had their principal 
abliey. PrHnontrti is pr^ montri, O.Fr. pri, 
monstri~h jtratum monstratum, indicated 
meadow, that is, pointed out in a dream to 
the founder.] One of a religious order of 
regular canons or monks of Pr^montr^, 
near Laon, instituted by St. Norbert in 
1120, whence they are sometimes termed 
Norbertines. They are called also white 
canons. Before the Reformation they had 
2000 monasteries, among which were 600 
nunneries. The order now consists of a few 
houses in Poland and the Austrian States, 
especially in Bohemia. Called also Premon- 
stratensian. 

Premonstrate t (pre-mon'strat), v.t. [L. 
prmmonstro—prm, before, and monstro, to 
show. ] To foreshow ; to show beforehand. 
Sir J. Harington. 

Premonstratensian (pre-mon'stra-ten'^shi- 
an), n Same as Premonstrant. 
Premonstratensian (pre-mon'Btra-ten"Bhi- 
aii), a. Of or relating to the Premonstrants; 
as, the premonstratensian order 
Premonstrationt (pre-mon-stra'shon), n. 
The act of premonstrating ; a showing be- 
forehand. Shelford. 

Premonstratort (prS-mon^strat-^r), ti One 
who or that which premonstrates, or shows 
beforehand. 

Premorse (pre-mors'), a. [L. preemordeo, 
prcBmorsus—proe, before, and mordeo, to 
gnaw ] Bitten off: applied In bot. to a root 
or leaf terminating abruptly, as if bitten off. 
Premosaic (pr6-md-z&^ik), a. Relating to 
the time before that of Moses; as, premosaic 
times. 

Premotion (pre-myshonl, n. Previous mo- 
tion or excitement to action. 
Premnnlre(pr6-niu-nrri),n. Same as Pra- 
munire. 

Premunlte (prS-mG-nlt'), v t. [See below.] 
To guard against objection; to fortify , 


' Thought cood to premwnite the succeeding 
treatise with this preface.’ Fotherby. 
Premunition (prfi-mft-ni'shon), n. [I. pres- 
munitio, trom preemunio, to defend in front 
or beforehand.] An anticipation of objec- 
tions. Todd. 

Premunitory (pr§-mfi'ni-to-rl), a. Of or 
relating to a praemunire. 

Prenanthes &re-nan'thez), n. [Or. prinSs, 
drooping, and anthos, a ffower.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Compositae. The spe- 
cies are chiefly perennials, natives of Europe 
and North America. They are tall smooth 
herbs, with alternate lyrate or pinnatifld 
leaves, and large lax, often drooping heads 
of yellow, violet, or white flowers. P. mu- 
ralis, or ivy-leaved wall lettuce, is a British 
plant, with bright yellow flowers, growing 
on old walls and rocks. 

Prender (pren'd6r), n. [Fr. prendre, to take ] 
In law, the power or right of taking a thing 
before it is offered. 

Prenomen (pre-nO'men), n. Same as Prm- 
nomen. 

Prenomlnal (pre-nom'i-nal), a. Serving as 
first element in a compound name. Sir T. 
Browne 

Prenominate (pre-nom'i-nat), v.t. To no- 
minate or name previously or beforehand ; 
to forename. 

Prenominate (pre-nom'i-naty a. Fore- 
named. * Prenominate crimoB.^ Shak. 
Prenomination (pre-nom'i-na"8hon), n. 
The privilege of naming or being named 
first. Sir T Browne 

PrenostlC t (pre-nos'tik), n. [L. pree, before, 
and noscere, to know,] A prognostic. Gower. 
Prenote (pre-notO, v t. To note or designate 
previously or beforehand Foxe. 
I^enotion (prt*-no''8hon), n. A notice or 
notion which precedes something else in 
time ; previous notion or thought ; fore- 
knowledge ‘ Had some prenotion or anti- 
cipation of them.' Bp Berkeley. 
]^en8atlont (pren-.sH'shon), n. [L, prensa- 
tio, from prenso, to seize ] The act of 
seizing with violence. Barrow 
Prent (prentb D.f. To print [Scotch.] 
Prent (prent), /I. Print. [Scotch.] 
Prent-Buke (prent'buk), n. A printed book. 
‘She can speak like a prent-bukc.’ Sir W. 
Scott (Scotch ] 

Prentice (pren'tis). A colloquial contraction 
of Apprentice (which see). Shak 
Prenticeship (pren'tis-sliip) A contraction 
of Aitprcnticeship (which see). ‘He served 
a prenticeship.' Pope. 

Prentlshode, t n. Apprenticeship. Chaucer. 
Prenunciationt (pre-nun'shi-a"8hou),n. [L. 
prcenuncio- pros, before, and nuncio, to 
tell.] The act of telling before. Bailey. 
PrenunclouB t (pre-uun'shus), a. Announc- 
ing beforehand ; presaging. Blount 
Preoblige (pre-6-blij'), v.t. To oblige previ- 
ously or beforehand. Tillotson. 

PreoDtain (pre-ob-tan'), v.t. To obtain 
beforeliand. Smart 

Preoccupancy (pre-ok'kG-pan-si), n. l. The 
act of taking possession before another ; pre- 
occupation ; as, the nrcoccifpancy of unoccu- 

{ lied land.— 2. The right of taking possession 
lefore others ; as, to have the preoccupancy 
of land by right of discovery. 

Preoccupant (pre-ok'kQ-pant), n. One who 
preoccupies. 

i^eoccupatet (pre-ok'ku-pat), v.t. pret. & 
pp. preoccupated ; ppr pteoccupaiing. (L. 
prceoccupo—proe, before, and occupo, to 
seize.] Same as Preoccupy. 

Preoccupation (pre-ok'ku-pa"8hon), n. 
1. An occupation or taking possession 
before another ; prior occupation ; pre- 
ossession.— 2. Anticipation of objections. 
outh. 

Preoccupy (pre-ok'ku-pl), v. t [L. proeoeeupo, 
to seize beforehand— pros, before, and oo- 
cupo, to seize. See Occupy.] 1. To take pos- 
session of before another ; as, to preocou/py 
a country or land not before occupied.— 
2. To engage or occupy the attenuon of 
beforehand; to engross beforehand; to pre- 
engage; to prepossess. ‘Your minds |>re- 
occupied with what you rather must do 
than what you should.' Shak. 

I think it more respectful to the reader to leave 
something to reflections than to preoccupy his judg- 
ment. Arbuthnet. 

One of the greatest of these advantages is. that it 
(this world) preoccupies the mind ; it gets the first bold 
and the first possession. Paley. 

Preomtnate (prg-omT-n&t). v.t [L. pros, 
before, and ominor, to prognosticate.] To 
prognosticate; ‘to serve as an omen (ff; to 
portend. 

Because many ravens were seen when Alexander 


Fate. ffir. fat. fgll; m€, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, So fey. 
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entered Babylon they were thouf^ht to firecmittaU 
his death. Sir T. Browne. 

Preopercular (pr6.6-pfer'kG-l6r), a. In 
zool. belons^ng to or situated in the oper> 
culuni. 

Preopertsulum (pr6-6-p6r'ku-lum), n. 1. In 
bot. the fore-lid or operculum in mosses.— 
2. A part of the gill-cover of a fish. See 
Operculum. 

Freopinion (pr6-o-pin'yun), 71. Opinion 
previously formed ; prepossession. 

Diet holds no solid rule of selection ; some in Indis- 
tinct voracity eating almost any ; others, out of a tim- 
orous preopiHion, refraining from many things. 

Str T. Broivne. 

Preoption (prg-op'shon), n. The right of 
first choice. 

Preoral ^re'd-ral), a. [L. proa, before, and 
08 , oris, the mouth. ] In front of the mouth 
preordain (pre-or-dan'), v t To ordain or 
appoint beforehand ; to predetermine 
If all things be preordained by God, and so demon- 
strated to be willed by him, it remains there is no such 
thing as sin, Hammond 

Preorder (pre-or'd6r), V t. To order or 
arrange beforehand ; to prearrange ; to 
foreordain. 

The free acts of an indifferent, are, morally and 
rationally, as worthless as the p> eordered passion of 
a determined will. Sir IV Hamilton. 

Preordinance ( pro - or ' din - ans ), n. Ante- 
cedent decree or determination Shak. 
Preordinate (pr6-or'din-at), a. Foreor- 
dained. Sir T. Elyot. 

Preordination (pre-or'din-a"Bhon), n The 
act of foreordaining; previous determina- 
tion. 

Prepaid (pre-pad'), p. and a. Paid in 
advance, as postage of letters 
Prepalatal (pre-pal'at-al), a. In anat. 
immediately in front of the palate; as, the 
prepalatal aperture 

!TOparable(pre-par'a-bl), a [See Prepare.] 
Capable of being prepared. 

Preparanoe t (pre-par'ans), 71. Prepara- 
tion ‘All this huay jnrparance to warre ’ 
Sir T More. 

Preparat,t pj) Prepared Chaucer 
Preparation (pre-pa-ra'shon), n [L pree- 
paratio. See Prepare ] 1. The act of 

preparing or fitting for a particular pur- 
pose, use, service, or condition ; a,s, the 
reparation of land for a crop of wheat; 
the preparation of troops for a campaign. 
2. A previous measure of adaptation. 

I will show wh.st pi eparations there were in nature 
for this dissolution T. Burnet. 

8. Ceremonious introduction ; ceremony. 

I make bold to press, with so \\XX\cpreparntion , upon 
you — You're welcome. Shalt 

4. That which Is prepared, made, or com- 
pounded for a particular purpose; espe- 
cially, a medical substance fitted for the 
use of a patient. 

I wish the chymists hail been more sparing who 
magnify their Str T Broivne 

6 The state of being prepared or In readiness ; 
as, a nation in good preparation for attack or 
defence ~0. t A force ready for comliat, as an 
army or fleet 

The Turkish preparation makes for Rhodes Shak. 

7.t Accomplishment; qualification. ‘Your 
many warlike, courtlike, and learned pre- 
parations. ' Shak. —8. In anat. a part of an 
animal body prepared and preserved for 
anatomical uses —9 In music, the disposi- 
tion of dissonances in harmony in such a 
manner that by the gradual progression of 
the parts they are rendered less harsh to 
the ear than they would he without such 
preparation 

l^paxative ( pre - par ' at - i v ), a. [ Fr. pr4- 
paratif ] Tending or serving to prepare or 
make ready ; preparatory 
Would men have spent toilsome days and watchful 
nights in the laborious quest of knovfled^e preparative 
to this work. South. 

^Preparative (pre-par'at-iv), n. 1. That 
which is preparative or preparatory ; what 
prepares or paves the way. 

Resolvednett in sin can with no reason be imagined 
s, preparative to remission. Dr. H. More. 

2. That which is done to prepare ; prepara- 
tion. 

What avails it to make all the necessary 
Hues for our voyage If we do not actually begin the 
Journey. Dryden. 

Preperatlvely (pre-par'at-iv-li), odt). 
In a preparative manner; by way of prepara- 
tion. Sir U. Hide. 

Prnparator (pr6-par'a-t6r), n. One who 
prepares subjects Mforehand. as anatomi- 
cal specimens, subjects of dissection, <fec. 
Agauiz. 


Pr6paratory(prd-par'a'tO'rl)/a- Preparing 
the way for anything; serving to prepare 
the way for some proceeding to follow; ante- 
cedent and making provision; introductory; 
preparative; as, to adopt preparatory mea- 
sures. 

Rains were but preparatory ; the violence of t!ic 
deluge depended upon the dlsniption of the great 
abyss. 7 \ Burnet. 

Prepaxe (pre-par'), V t. pret. & pp prepared ; 
ppr. preparing. [Fr. pn^parer; L. preeparo, 
preeparatum—^woe, before, and paro, to set 
or place in order, to get ready. ] 1. To fit, 
adapt, or qualify for a particular purpose, 
end, use, service, orstate iiy any means what- 
ever ; to put into such a state as to be fit for 
use or application; to make ready; as, to pre- 
pare ground for seed by tillage ; to prepare 
cloth for use by dressing ; to prepare young 
men for college by previous instruction. 

( )ur souls not yet prepared for upper light 

fill doomsday wander in the shacle of night. Dryden, 

Often, with a personal object, to make to 
expect something ; to make ready for some- 
tliing that is to happen ; to give notice to ; 
as. to prepare a person for ill news or cala- 
mity. 

Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed. 

Prepare her. wife, against this wedding day. Shak. 

2 To get ready ; to provide ; to procure as 
suitable ; as, to prepare arms, ammunition, 
and provisions for troops. ‘ Have prepared 
great store of wedding cheer ’ Shak. ‘To 

repare fit entertainment to receive our 

ing.’ Milton. 

And it came to pass after this that Absalom pre- 
pared him chariots and horses, and fifty men to run 
before him. 2 Sam xv. i 

Syn. To fit, adjust, adapt, qualify, equip, 
provide, procure, form, make. 

I^epare ( pre-par' ), V i. 1. To make all 
things ready; to put things in suitable order 
‘ Bid them prepare for dinner ’ Shak —2. To 
take the necessary previous measures. ‘ Dido 
preparing to kill herself.’ Peacham.—S To 
make one's self ready ; to hold one's self in 
readiness 

Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel. Amos iv, 12. 
Prepare t (pre-par'), ti. Preparation. 

Go levy men, and make prepare for war. Shak. 

Preparedly (pre-pard'li), adv. With suit- 
able previou.s measures. Sfiak. 
Preparedness (pre-pard'nes), n. The state 
of being prepared or in readiness. 
Preparer (pre-par'6r), n. One who or that 
which prepares, fits, or makes ready. 

Tlie bishop of Ely, the fittest preparer of her mind 
to receive such a doleful accident, c ante to visit her. 

H'otton, 

Prepay (pre-pa'), v.t. pret & pp. prepaid; 
ppr. prepaying To pay before obtaining pos- 
session of the article purchased ; to pay in 
advance; to pay before the payment falls due ; 
as, to prepay calls upon bank or railway 
shares, &c ; to prepay letters sent by post. 
Prepayment (pre-pa'ment), n. Act of pay- 
ing beforehand ; payment in advance, as of 
postage. 

Prepense (pre-pens'), a. [L proepensus— 
pree, before, ami pendo, pensum, to weigh, 
lit. weighed before See Poise.] Deliber- 
ated or devised beforehand ; premeditated ; 
aforethought: usually placed after the word 
it qualifies, and now scarcely used except in 
the phrase ‘malice prepense.' 

Malice prepense is necessary to constitute murder. 

Blackstone. 

Prepense t (pre-pens'), v.t. To weigh or 
consider beforehand. Sir T. Elyot 
Prepense t (pre-pens'), v.i. To deliberate 
beforehand. Spenser 

Prepensely (pr^-pensli), adv. In a prepense 
manner. 

PrepoUenoe, Prepollency ( pre -poi' lens, 
pre-pol'len-si), n. [L. prcepollens, prcBpolleo, 
to be very powerful or strong— pree, before, 
and polleo, to be able.] Prevalence ; supe- 
riority of power. ‘The prepollency of good 
over evil.' Paley. 

PrepoUent (pr^-poHent), a. [See above. ] 
Having superior gravity or power ; prevail- 
ing; predominating. ‘The ends of self-pre- 
servation or of prepollent utility. ’ Bp. Hurd. 
Preponder t (prS-pon'der), v.t. [See Pre- 
ponderate. ] To outweigh. ‘ Unless ap- 
parencies preponder truths.’ TToffon. 
Freponderanoe (pre-jxm'ddr-ans), n. [See 
Preponderate.] l. The state or quality of 
preponderating or being preponderant ; an 
outweighing; superiority of weight.— 2. Su- 
periority of power, force, or weight, In a 
figurative sense; as, h preponderance of evi- 
dence. 


Preponderancy (prd-pon'ddr-au-si). 71. Same 
as Preponderance. ‘A vreponderancy of 
those circumstances whicn have a tendency 
to move the inclination.’ Edwards. 
Preponderant (pr6-pon'd6r-ant), a. Out- 
weighing ‘The preponderant scale must 
determine.' Meid. 

Preponderantly (pre-pon'd6r-ant-li), adv. 
In a preponderant manner; so as to prepon- 
derate or outweigh ; in the greater degree ; 
chiefly. 

Preponderate (pre-pon'd6r-at), v.t pret. <fc 
pp preponderated; ppr. jneponderating [L. 
profpondero, proeponderatum — proe, before, 
and pondero, to 'weigh.froin pondus.ponderis, 
a weight, from pendo, to cause to hang 
down, to suspend. See Poise. 1 1. To out- 
weigh; to overpower by weight; to have 
more weight or influence than. 

An inconsificrable weight, l)y distance from the 
centre of the balance, will pi rponderafe greater mag- 
nitudes. Glctnvtl/e 

2 t To cause to prefer; to decide. 

Tlie desire to spare Christian blood preponderates 
liiiii for peace. Fuller 

3 t To ponder or consider previously. Shaftes- 
bury 

Preponderate ( pre-pon'd^r-at ), v.i. pret. 
p re ponde rated; ppv preponderating 1. To 
exceed in weight ; hence, to incline or de- 
scend, as the scale of a balance. 

That IS no just balance wherein the heaviest side 
ViiW not preponderate Bp IVtlktns. 


2 To exceed in influence or power; to have 
the greater weight or influence; to outweigh 
others; as. self-interest is apt to preponder- 
ate in our deliberations ‘The party which 
preponderated in the House of Commons.' 
Macaulay. 

Preponderatlngly ( pre-pon'd6r-&t-ing-li ), 
adv Preponderantly. 

Preponderation (pr6-pon'd6r-a"8hon), n. 
1 The act or state of preponderating or out- 
weighing anything, or of inclining to one 
side; preponderance. 

In matters which reauire present practice, we must 
content ourselves with a mere preponderation of 
))robable reasons, h'atts. 


2. t The act of mentally weighing or consi- 
dering beforehand 

PrepOBe (pre-poz'), v.t. pret. & pp. pre- 
posed; ppr. preposing [Prefix pre, and pose; 
Fr. pr/poser.] To put before. 

Preposition (pre-po-zi'shon), n. [L. moepo- 
siUo, itom prcepono—prcB, before, ana pono, 
to place See Position.] 1 . In gram, a part 
of speech which is used to show the relation 
of one noun or pronoun to another in a sen- 
tence, and which derives its name from be- 
ing usually placed before the word which 
expresses the object of the relation ; as, 
medicines salutaiw to health ; music agree- 
able to the ear ; virtue is valued for its ex- 
cellence; a man is riding to Oxford from 
Loudon ; he was struck with a whip. They 
nre, however, in many cases placed after the 
word governed; as, which person do you 
speak io'f what are you thinking about f — 
Inseparable prepositions, certain particles 
never found singly, or uncompounded, as in 
English be-, for-, fore-, mis-, &c., which oc- 
cur in such words as bestir, forsake, fore- 
see, mis-take, &c.— 2.t Proposition; expori- 
tion; discourse. 

The bishop of J.angers, because he was a prelate, 
began to speak and make his preposition well ana 
sagely. Ld. Berners. 


Prepositional (pre-pfi-zi'shon-al), a. Per- 
taining to or having the nature or function 
of a preposition; as, the prepositional usage 
of a word. 

Prepoaltionally (pre-pfi-zi'shon-al-li), adv. 
In a prepositional manner; as, ‘concern- 
ing’ is a participle used prepositionally. 

Prepositive (pr6-poz'it-iv), a. Put before ; 
as, a prepositive particle. Tooke. 

PreposlUve (pr§-poz'it-lv), ?i. A word or 
particle put before another word. Tooke. 

FrevOBitor ( pre-poz'it-6r ), n. [ L. prizposir 
tor, from pree, before, and pono, to put.] A 
scholar appointed by the instructor to in- 
spect other scholars ; a monitor. 

Frepositure br6-poz'it-fir), n. [L. ^ce- 
pentura. See Provost.] The office or place 
of a provost; a provostship. Bp. Lowth. 
Prepossess (pri-poz-zeso, v t 1 . To pre 0 ^ 
cupy, as ground or land ; to take previous 
possession of, , ^ 

But there before her w»s 
A youthful man, who prepossessed her room. 


2. To preoccupy the mind or heart of; to 
fill or imbue beforehand with some opinion 
or estimate; to prejudice; as, his appeaiv 


ch, c/tftin; eh, Sc. \och\ g, go; J, job; h, Fr, ton; ng, sing; th, t^en; th, thin; w, wig; wh. whig; zh, azure. See KIT. 
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•nee and manners strongly prepoBstsaed 
tiiem in his favour. Prepoasestt is more 
frequently used in a good sense than prejti- 
dioe, and me participial ad jectivepr^ossesM- 
wg has always a good sense. 

It is manifest that such a doctrine was irreconcil- 
able with the interesti. of any party out of power, whose 
best hope to regain it is commonly by prepossessing 
the nation with a bad opinion of their adversaries. 

Hatlnm. 

PrepoBsesBingCprg-poz-zes'ii^), a. Tending 
to invite favour before there is any rational 
ground for it; having the power of creating 
an impression favourable to the owner; en- 
gaging: said especially of the external char- 
acteristics of a person ; as, a prepossessing 
face or manner. 

PreposseSBion (pre-poz-zesli'on), n 1. Pre- 
occupation ; prior possession Hammond. 

2. Preconceived opinion; the effect of previ- 
ous impressions on the mind or heart, in 
favour or against any person or thing. It 
is often used in a good sense; sometimes it 
is equivalent to prejudice, and sometimes a 
softer name for it. In general, it conveys an 
idea less odious than prejudice ‘ Captivated 
to these deceivingpre/)^.^^^^^^. ’ Glanville. 
‘ The prepossessions of childhood and youth ’ 
J>. Stewart. 

I am delighted to think, Walter, that you seem en- 
tirely to have overcome the unfavourable preposses- 
sion which at first you testified towards our excellent 
neighbour. Lord Lytton. 

Syn. Preoccupancy, preoccupation, prejudg- 
ment, bias, bent. 

PreposseSBOr (pre-poz-zes'6r), n. One that 
prepossesses; one that possesses before an- 
other. 

They signify only a bare prepossessor, one that 
possessed the land before the present possessor. 

Brady. 

Preposterous ( pre-pos'tdr-us ), a. [L. pr<B- 
posterus—proB, before, and posterns, coming 
after. See Posterior. ] 1. f I/if. having that 
first which ought to be last; inverted in 
order. 

The method I take may be censured as prepos- 
terous, because I treat last of the antediluvian eartli, 
which was first in the order of nature. IVoodivard 

2. Contrary to nature, reason, or common 
sense; utterly and glaringly foolish; totally 
opposed to the fitness of things; manifestly 
absurd. ‘Most preposterous conclusions.’ 
Shak. ‘ Is not such a preposterous govern- 
ment against the first order of nature, fur 
women to rule over men?’ Bacon. 

What's more preposterous than to see 
A merry beggar If mirth in misery? Dryden. 
The head-dresses of the ladies, during my youth, 
were of preposterous size Rogers. 

3. Foolish; absurd : applied to persons. 

Preposterous ass I that never read so far 
To know the cause why music was ordain'd ! 

Shak 

Syn. Perverted, wrong, irrational, foolish, 
monstrous, absurd. 

PrepoBt6rouBly(pre-po8't6r-U8-li),ady. 1 In 
a preposterous manner; the wrong or in- 
verted order; absurdly; foolishly.— 2. t With 
the hind part foremost; bottom upwards. 

He groaned, tumbled to the earth, and stayed 
A imghty while preposterously. Chapman 

PrepOBterousneBS (pre-pos't6r-u8-ne8), n. 
The state or quality of being preposterous; 
wrong order or method; absurdity; incon- 
sistency with nature or reason. 
Prepotency (pre-po'ten-si), n. [L, yroepo- 
tentia—pree, before, and potentia, power ] 
The state or quality of being prepotent; 
superior power; predominance. 

Prepotent (pre-pd’tent), a. [L. prmpotens— 
pros, before, and potens, powerful.] 1. Very 
powerful; having a superiority of power. 

No dragon does there need for thee 
With quintessential sting to work alarms, 
Prepenent guardian of thy fruitage fine. 

Thou vegetable porcupine 1 Southey. 

2. Possessing superior influence; prevailing 
A plant's own p<jllen is almost always prepotent 
•ver foreign pollen. Darrvtn. 

8. Highly endued with potentiality or po- 
tential power. 

It is by the operaUon of an insoluble mystery that 
life is evolved, species differentiated, and mind un- 
folded from their prepotent elements in the immea- 
surable past Tyndall. 

Fropuoe (prfi'pfis), n, [Ft., from L, praspu- 
tium, the foreskin.] A prolongation of the 
skin of the penis, covering the glans; the 
foreskin. 

Prepunctuality (prfi'pungk-t1i-al"l-tn, n. 
More than punctuality, as the habit of keep- 
ing an appointment or other engagement 
■omewhat before the time; excesnve punc- 
tnaUty. 

In Mr. Arthur Helps’ ' In Memoriam ’ in this month’s 


Macmillan, speaking of Charles Dickens's more 
than punctuality, be has happily described the qua- 
lity by so characteristic a term ‘ prepunctuality,' 
that the word must henceforth assume a recognized 
place in our langui^e. Notes and Querus. 

Preputial (pre-pu'shal), a. Pertaining to 
the prepuce or foreskin. Bp. Corbet. 

Pr^Raphn- ftllam (pre-rafa-el-izm). n. Same 
as Pre-iiaphaelitism 

Pre-Raphaelite (pre-raf'a-el-it), a Pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of pre-Raphoelit- 
ism (which see) ; as, pre-Kaphaelite theories; 
the me-Raphaelite school. 

Pre-RaphaeUte (pr6-raf'a-el-it),n. One who 
practises or favours the style of art before 
the time of Raphael ; one who adopts pre- 
Raphaelitism (which see). 

Pre-Raphaelitlam (pre-raf'a-el-it-izm), n. 
Tlie system or style of painting practised by 
the early painters before the time of Raphael ; 
the modem revival of their style or system. 
The essential characteristic of the style is a 
rigid adherence to natural form and effect, 
and the consequent rejection of all efforts 
to elevate, beautify, or heighten the effect 
in any way by ideal modiflcatlons either in 
drawing, aiTangement, or colouring, based 
on conventional rules derived from the 
works of the great masters of the several 
schools. See extract. 

Pre-RaphaelUtsm has but one principle, that of 
uncompromising truth In all that it does, obtained 
by working everything, down to the most minute de- 
tail, from nature and from nature only. Or, where 
imagination is necessarily trusted to, by always en- 
deavouring to conceive a fact as it really was likely 
to have happened, rather than as it most prettily 
might have happened Every pre- Raphael ite land- 
scape background is painted to the last touch, m 
the open air, from the thing itself Every pre-Ra- 
phaelite figure, however studied in expression, is a 
true portrait of sonic living person Every minute 
accessory is painted in the same manner . This 
is the main pre-Raphaelite princijtle Rusktn. 

Preremote (pro-re-mot'), a, More remote 
in previous time or prior order. Dr. E. Dar- 
toin. 

Prerequire (pre-re-kwir'), v.t. pret. & pp 
prerequired; ppr. prerequiring. To require 
previously. Hammond 

I^erequlBite (pre-rek'wi-zit\ a. Previously 
required; necessary to something subse- 
quent. Sir T. Browne 
Prerequisite (pre-rek'wi-zit), n. Something 
that is previously required or necessary to 
an end proposed 

Class is a notion, itself the result of an induction, it 
cannot therefore be postulated as a prerequisite or 
element of that process itself. Sir IT Hamilton 

Preresolve (pre-re-zolv'), v.t. pret & pp 
preresolved; ppr preresolving. To resolve 
previously. Sir E. Dering 

I^erogative (pre-rog'a-tivb n (L proero- 
gativus, called upon to vote first, whencepree- 
rogativa, precedence in voting, a privilege, 
prerogative, from proerogo, to ask before— 
prae, before, and rogo, to ask. l 1 An exclu- 
sive or peculiar privilege; a privilege be- 
lonring to one in virtue of his character or 
position; an indefeasible right, in a narrower 
sense, an official and here^tary right which 
may be asserted without question, and for 
the exercise of which there is no responsi- 
bility or accountability as to the fact and 
manner of its exercise ; as, the prerogative 
of a father to exact obedience from his chil- 
dren ; it is the prerogative of the House of 
Commons to determine on the validity of 
the election of its own members. 

The prerogatives which God gave unto Peter . . . 
help the bishoji of Kome’.s cause nothing at all. 

Bp. Gardner. 

My fortunes having cast me on your niece, give me 
this prerogative of .speech. Shak. 

2.t Pre-eminence; precedence. ‘Then give 
me leave to have prerogative : 5/^aAr.— The 

royal prerogative is that special pre-emin- 
ence which a sovereign has over all other 
persons, and out of the couree of the com- 
mon law, in right of the regal dignity. In 
Britain the royal prerogative includes the 
right of making war and concluding peace, 
of sending and receiving ambassadors, of 
making treaties, &c. — Prerogative court, 
in Great Britain, an ecclesiastical court for- 
merly existing for the trial of testamentary 
causes, where the deceased had left effects 
in two different dioceses. This jurisdiction 
was taken away from the ecclesiastics and 
transferred to a new court, called the pro- 
bate court, by 20 and 21 Viet. \xxvii.-~Prero- 
gative writ, in law, a process issued upon 
extraordinary occasions on proper cause 
shown. They are the writs of procedendo, 
mandamus, prohibition, quo warranto, ha- 
beas corpus, certiorari. 

Prerogatlvdd (pr§-rog'a-tivd), o. Having 
prerogative. Shak. 


Prerogatively (pre-rog'a-tiv-U), adv. By 
exclusive or peculiar privilege. 

PreBft PreeBit n. Press; crowd; throng. 
Chaucer. 

PreBaxe (prd'saj or pres'aj), n. [Fr. pre- 
sage, L. pressagium, from preesagio, to have a 
foreboding— prcB, before, and sagio, to per- 
ceive quickly or keenly by the senses; allied 
to sagacioius (which see).] 1. Something 
which portends or foreshows a future event; 
a prognostic; an omen; a previous token or 
indication. 

Dreams have generally been considered ... as 
presages of what Is to happen. .Addison. 

2. A foreboding or presentiment ; a feeling 
that something is to happen; a prophecy or 
prediction; power of seeing into the future; 
foreknowledge. ‘And the sad augurs mock 
their own presage. ’ Shak. ‘ If heart’s pre- 
sages be not vain.’ Shak. 

If there be aught of presage in the mind. 

This d.iy will be remarkable in my life. Milton, 

Syn. Prognostic, omen, token, sign. 

Presage (pre-saj'), v.t. pret. & pp. pre- 
saged ; ppr. presaging. 1. To forebode ; to 
foreshow; to indicate by some present fact 
what is to follow or come to pass. 

If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep. 

My dreams presage some joyful news at hand. 

Shak. 

2. To foretell; to predict; to prophesy. 

Wish’d freedom 1 presage you soon will find 

Dryden. 

3. t To point out, as a road or path. Spenser. 

HreB&gB (pre-saj'), v.i pret. & pp. presaged; 

ppr presaging. To fonn or utter a predic- 
tion: sometimes with of 

Tliat by certain signs we may presage 

fi/'heats and rains, and wind s impetuous rage. 

Dryden. 

PreBagefuI (pre-saj'ful), a. Full of pre- 
sages; containing presages; ominous. ‘Sad 
thought. ’ Savage. ‘Dark in the 
glass of some presagefid mood ' Tennyson. 

Pres^ement (pre-saj'ment), n. 1. A fore- 
boding; foretoken. 

The failing of salt is an autlientic presagement of 
ill luck, from whence notwithsUnding nothing tan 
be naturally feared. Sir T Browne. 

2. A foretelling; prediction. 

Presager (pre-saj'6r), n. One who or that 
which presages or foretells ; a foreteller ; a 
foreshower Shak. 

Presaxtorial (pre-sar-to'ri-al), a. [L prat, 
before, and sartor, a tailor. ] Before the age 
of tailoring; previous to the use of fashioned 
garments. 

Bran had its prophets, and tlie presartorial sim- 
plicity of Adam its martyrs, t.iilored impromptu 
from the Ur-pol ot incen.sed neighbours, and sent 
forth to illustrate the ‘feathered Mercury' as de- 
fined by Webster and Worcester y. R. Lowell. 

Presbyopje (pres'bi-op), n. One affected with 
presbyopia; one who is long-sighted; a pres- 
byte 

Presbyopia (pres-bi-C'pi-a), n. {Orr.presbys, 
old, and ops, the eye.] An imperfection of 
vision commonly attendant upon the more 
advanced periods of life, in which near ob- 
jects are seen less distinctly than those at a 
distance; presbytia. It is usually caused by 
flattening of the cornea, and hence convex 
spectacles are required. 

Presbyopic (pres-bi-op'ikl, a. Pertaining to 
presbyopia ; affected with presbyopia ; far- 
sighted; presbytic. 

Presbyopy (pres-bi'o-pi), n. See Presby- 
opia. 

Presbyte (pres'bit), n. [Gr. presbytia, an 
elderly person. ] A person affected with 
presbytia or presbyopia (which see). 

Iresbyter (pres'bi-ter), n. [L., from Gr. 
preshyteros, compar of presbys, old. Priest 
Is the same word in a greatly altered form.] 
1. An elder or a person somewhat advanced 
in age, who had authority in the early Chris- 
tian church.— 2. A priest ; a parson. ‘Isew 
presbyter is but old priest writ large.’ MU’ 
ton. —8. The pastor of a JTesby terian church. 

4. t A Presbyterian. Hudibras. 

PreBb3fter8LL (pres'bi-t^r-al), a. Relating to 

a presbyter or presbytery. 

Presbyterate mre8'bi-t6r-at),n. 1. A presby- 
tery. —2. The omce or station of a presbyter. 

FreBb3rtere8B (pres'bi-t^r-es), n. A female 
presbyter. Bale. 

Presbyterlal (pres-bl-W'ri-al), a. Same as 
Presbyterian. 

PreBb^rian (pres-bl-tfi'rl-an), a. 1. Per- 
taining to a presbyter.— 2. Pertaining to 
presbyters as governors in a church; per- 
taining to ecclesiastical government by pres- 
byteries, or to those who uphold such gov- 
ernment; as, prssbuterian government; the 
Presbyterian church ; the presbyterian reli- 
gion. 
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PreBbyterlan (pres-bl-ts'ri-an), n. 1. One 
that maintains the validity of ordination 
and government by presbyters. —2, A mem- 
ber of that section of the Christian church 
who Jiold that there is no order in the 
church as established by Christ and his 
apostles superior to that of presbyters, and 
who vest church government in presby- 
teries or associations of ministers and ruling 
elders, possessed all of equal powers, with- 
out any superiority among them either in 
oflice or in order. 

PreBbyterianism (pres-bi-te'ri-an-izm), n. 
The doctrines, principles^ and discipline or 
government of presbytenans. 
I^sbyterltet (pres'bi-t^r-lt), n. Presby- 
tery In its first sense. ‘The distinct order 
ot the Presbyterite/ Jer Taylor. 
PreBb3rterlum (pres-bi-te'ri-um), n. [Gr. 
preebytirion.] In arch, that part of the 
church where divine offices are performed : 
applied to the choir or chancel, because it 
was the place appropriated to the bishop, 
priest, and other clergy, while the laity were 
confined to the body of the church. 
Presbytership (pres'bi-t6r-ship), n. Same 
as Presbyterate. 

Presb3niery (pres'bi-te-ri), n. l. A body of 
elders in the Christian church, whether 
priests or la 3 mien. 

Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was 
given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery. i Tim. iv, 14 

2 A judicatory, consisting of the pastors 
of all the churches of any particular pres- 
byterian denomination within a given dis- 
trict, along with their ruling (t.c. presid- 
ing) ciders, there being one ruling elder 
from each church-session commissioned to 
represent the congregation in conjunction 
with the minister. The functions of the 
presbytery are, to grant licenses to preach 
the gospel, and to judge of the qualifica- 
tions of such as apply for them ; to ordain 
ministers to vacant charges; to judge in 
cases of reference for advice, and in com- 
plaints and appeals which come from the 
church -sessions within the bounds of the 
presbytery; and generally to superintend 
whatever relates to the spiritual interests 
of the several congregations under its 
charge, both in respect of doctrine and dis- 
cipline. Appeals may be taken from the 
presbytery to the provincial synod, and 
thence to the general assembly. —3. The 
Presbyterian religion. ‘The question be- 
tween episcopacy and presbytery.' Craik — 
4 In arch, the presbyterium (which see) 
PreBbytia (pres-bit'i-a), n. [Gr preabutes, 
an old person.] Same as Presbyopia. Dun- 
glison. 

PteBbytlC (pres-bit'ik), a Pertaining to or 
affected with presbytia. Dvnglison 
PreBCieilOe (pre'shi-ens), n [L prescientia. 
See Prescient ] Foreknowledge ; know- 
ledge of events before they take place; fore- 
sight. 

Of things of the most accidental and mutable na- 
ture, Goers prescience is certain South. 

Presdent (pre'shi-ent), a [L. prcesciem, 
proiscientis, ppr. of prof sc to, to foreknow— 
ras, before, scio, to know.] Foreknowing; 
aving knowledge of events before they 
take place. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood, 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand? Pope 
And I am prescient by the very hope 
And promise set upon me, that, henceforth. 

Only my gentleness shall make me great. 

My humbleness exalt me. E. E Ero 7 vnini:;. 

Prescind (pre-sind'), v.f. [L, prmscindo— 
pree, before, and scindo, to cut ] 1 t To cut 
off; to abstract.— 2. In metaph. to consider 
by a separate act of attention or analysis. 
‘Not an abstract idea compounded of in- 
consistencies, and prescitided from all real 
things.' Berkeley. 

Prescindent (pre-sind'ent), a. Prescinding; 
alistraoting. Cheyixe. 

PresdOUBt (pre'shi-us), a, [h. prcesciiLS — 
prcB, before, and scio, to know.] Prescient; 
foreknowing; having foreknowledge. ‘Pre- 
sdowt of ills.' Dryden. 

Prescribe (prd-skrib'), v.t pret. & pp. vre- 
scribed; ppr. rn^escribing. [L. prmeriho— 
praf,before,and scn’fto, to write. See Scribe. ] 

1. To lay down authoritatively for direction; 
to give as a rule of conduct; as, to prescribe 
laws or rules. 

Prescribe not us our duties. Shak, 

There's joy, when to wild will you \Biyfi prescribe, 
Dryden. 

2. In tMd. to direct to be used as a remedy. 
The end of satire is the amendment of vices by cor- 


ch, cAaln; 6h, Sc. locA; g, ^o; j,job; 


rection ; and he who writes honestly is no more an 
enemy to the offender than the physician to the 
patient, when he prescribes harsh remedies. 

Dryden. 

8. To direct. ‘Let streams ^escribe their 
fountains where to run.' Dryden.— 8 yih. 
To appoint, order, command, dictate, or- 
dain, institute, establish. 

PreBCribe (pre-skrib'), ut. pret. & pp. pre- 
scribed; ppv. prescribing. 1. To give law; to 
lay down rules or directions; to dictate. 

The assuming an authority of dictating to others, 
and a forwardness to prescribe to their opinions, is a 
constant concomitant of this bias of our judgments. 

Locke. 

2 To write or give medical directions ; to 
direct what remedies are to be used ; as, to 
prescribe for a patient in a fever. — 3. In 
law, (a) to claim by prescription; to claim 
a title to a thing by immemorial use and 
enjoyment ; with for; as, to vreacribe for a 
right of way, of common, or the like. (6) To 
become extinguished or of no validity 
through lapse of time, as a right, debt, ob- 
ligation, and the like. 

That obligation upon the lands did not prescribe 
or come into disuse, but by fifty consecutive years of 
exemption j 4 rbuthnot. 

The negative prescription of obligations by the 
lapse of forty years, was first introduced by the sta- 
tute 1469, c. 29, which declares that the person hav- 
ing interest in an obligation shall follow the same 
within the space of forty years, and take document 
thereupon ; and if he does not, that it shall prescribe 
and be of no avail. Bell, 

Prescrlber (pre-skrib'Sr), One that pre- 
scribes; one who directs medically; one 
who gives any rules or directions. ‘God 
the preacriher of order.' Fotherby. 
PreBCript (pre'skript), a. [L. preescriptus. 
See Prescribe.] Directed; set down as a 
rule; prescribed. 'A prescript form of words.' 
Jer. Taylor 

Prescript (pre'skript), n. [L prcescriptum. 
See Prescribe.] 1. 1 A direction; a medical 
order; a proscription. Bp Fell.— 2. Direc- 
tion; precept; model prescribed. ‘Divine 
prescript ' Milton. 

J^escriptlblllty (pre-skrip-ti-bil'i-ti), n. 
The quality of being prescriptible. Story 
Prescrlptible (pre-skrip'ti-bl), a. Suitable 
for being prescribed; depending or derived 
from pre,scription. ‘If the matter were 
prescriptible.' Grafton. 

Prescription (pre-sknp'shon), n. [L, pree- 
Kcriptio See PRESCRIBE.] 1. The act of 
prescribing or directing by rules; that which 
18 prescribed; direction; prescript. 

Who vainly brake the covenant of their God, 

Nor in the ways of his prescription trod, Sandy s, 

2. In imd a direction of remedies for a dis- 
ease, and the manner of using them; a writ- 
ten statement of the medicines or remedies 
to be used by a patient. 

My reason, the physician to my love, 

Angry that his prescriptions arc not kept, 

Hath left me. Shak. 

3 A claim or title based on long use or cus- 
tom ; specifically, in law, the claim of title 
to a thing by virtue of immemorial or long 
use and enjoyment ; or the right to a thing 
derived from such use, such as a right of 
way, or of common, or the like; as, to acquire 
possession of a thing by prescription. After 
uninterrupted enjoyment for thirty, and in 
many cases for twenty years, a prima facie 
title arises by prescription to the thing en- 
joyed, and unless such enjoyment have con- 
tinued under some consent or agreement, 
the title becomes in sixty years absolute 
and indefeasible. Prescription differs from 
custom, which is a local usage, and not an- 
nexed to any person, whereas prescription 
Is a personal usage. In Scots law, the claim 
to lands acquired by uniiiternipted posses- 
sion upon some written title for a period 
now fixed at twenty years. This is positive 
prescription. Negative prescription is the 
loss or omission of a right by neglecting to 
use it during the time limited by law. This 
term is also used for limitation, in the re- 
covery of money due by bond, &c 

It will be found a work of no small difficulty to dis- 

t iossess a vice from the heart where long possession 
legins to plead prescription. South. 

Democracy does not require the support of pre- 
scription. Monarchy has often stood without that 
support, but a patrician order is the work of time. 

Macaulay 

Prescriptive (pre-skrip'tiv), a. l. Consist- 
ing in or acquired by prescription; as, a 
prescriptive right or title.— 2. Pleading the 
continuance and authority of custom. 

The right to be drowsy in protracted toil has be- 
come prescriptive. M. Mason. 

PreBe,t v.t. or t. To press or crowd, Chau- 
cer. 
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Preseancej n. r^Fr.j Priority of place in 
sitting. ‘ Their discreet judgment in pre- 
cedence and preseance.’ Carew. 

Preselect (prS'sg-lekt), v.t. To select before- 
hand. 

Presence (prez'ens), n. [Fr., from L. pr es- 
sentia -proe, before, and ewe, to be. ] 1. The 
state of being present; the existence of a 
person or thing in a certain place: opposed 
to absence ; as, this event happened during 
the king’s presence at the theatre; to detect 
the presence of noxious effluvia.— 2. The be- 
ing in company with, especially with a com- 
mon object; company; society. 

To-nieht we hold a solemn supper, 

And 1 11 request your presence. Shak. 

8. The state of being within sight or call ; 
neighbourhood or vicinity without the inter- 
vention of anything that prevents inter- 
course. 

Full many a noVile war-song had he sung, 

Kv’ii in the presence of an enemy's fleet. Tennyson. 

4. Persons assembled in a place, especially 
persons of rank; noble company. 

I know not by what power I am made bold, . . . 
In such a presence here to plead niy thoughts. 

Shak. 

Otlniar, of all this presence does contain. 

Give her your wreath whom you esteem most fair. 

Dryden. 

5. Approach face to face or nearness of a 
great personage ; the state of being in view 
of a superior. 

Men that very presence fear. 
Which once they knew authority did bear, Daniel. 

6. Personality; the person of a superior, as 
a sovereign. ‘ Your royal presences be ruled 
by me.’ Shak. 

The Sovran Presence thus replied : 
Was she thy God, that her thou didst obey? Milton. 

7. Mien; air; personal appearance; demean- 
our. ‘ Be, as thy presence is, gracious and 
kind.' Shak. 

Virtue is best in a body that is comely, and that 
has rather dignity of presence, than beauty of aspect. 

Bacon, 

8 . The apartment in which an assembly is 
held before a prince or other great person- 
age; a presence-chamber; a state-room. 

Here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. Shak. 
An’t please your grace, the two great cardinals 
Wait in the presence. Shak, 

—Presence of mind, readiness of invention; 
(juickness in devising expedients on press- 
ing occasions; a calm, collected state of the 
mind, with its faculties ready at command, 
which enables a person to speak or act with- 
out disorder or emban'assment in unex- 
pected difficulties. 

F.rrors, not to be recalled, do find 
Their best redress from presence of the mind, 
li 'alter. 

Presence-chamber, PreBence-room(prez'- 

ens-cham-b^r, prez'ens-rdm), n. The room 
ill which a great personage receives com- 
pany. ‘ As in the presence-chamber stand.' 
Addison. ' That morning in the presence- 
room I stood.’ Tennyson. 

PresenBation (pre-sen-sa'shon), n. [Pre 
and semation.] Previous sensation, notion, 
or idea. [Rai'e ] 

The plenitude of happiness that has been reserved 
for future times, the presage and presensatton of it, 
has in all ages been a very great joy and triumph to 
all holy men and prophets. Dr. H. More. 

Presension (pre-sen'shon), n. [L. preesensw, 
from pree, before, and sentio, to perceive.] 
Previous perception. 

The hedgehog’s presension of winds is exact. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Present (prez'ent), a. [L. preesens, from 
pree, before, and sens, esens, being, an old 
participle of sum, I am ; comp, absent.} 

1. Being in a certain place: opposed to ab- 
sent. 

Much I have heard 
Incredible to me, in this displeas'd. 

That I was never present on the place 
Of those encounters. Milton, 

2. Being before the face or near; being In 
company; as, inquire of some of the gentle- 
men present. 

These things have I spoken to you, being yet pre- 
sent with you Jn. xiv. 35. 

8. Done or used on the spot; not delved; 
instant; immediate. 'Present death.’ Shak, 

* To which Mr. Donne was not able to make 
a present answer.’ AttFrey. — 4. Being now 
in view or under consideration. 

The much greater part of them are not brought up 
so well, or accustomed to so much religion, as in the 
present instance. Law. 

6. Now existing, or being at this time; not 
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pMt or future; as, the present seBsion of 
parliament. 

For we, which now behold these ^restnt days. 

Have eyes to wonder, but lack tonjfues to 

«. Ready at hand; quick in emergency, ‘ A 
present yriV Bacon. 

Tis a hijfh point of philosophy and virtue for a man 
to be trestfit to himself, as to be always provided 
air<dnst all accidents. Str R. L'Estranjg-c. 

7. Favourably attentive; not heedless; pro- 
pitious. 

Nor could I hope in any place but there. 

To find a pod so tsent to my prayer. Dryden. 

—The present, an elliptical expression for 
the present time ' Men that set their hearts 
only upon the present ’ Sir R. L'Rstrange. 
—At present, elliptically for at the present 
time. 

The state is at f resent lery sensilde of the decay 
in their trade. Addison 

—Present tense, in nrani tlie tense or modi- 
fication of a verb which expresses action or 
being in the present time, as L. scribo, E. 
I am writing. 

Present (prez'ent), n [See the adj ] 1 Pi’e- 
sent time; time in process now, ' Past and 
present wound in one ’ Tennyson — 2. A 
question under consideration ; an affair in 
hand. 

Shall I be charg-ed no further than the presents 
Must all determine hcref Shak 

5. t The money or other property a person 
has on hand. 

I’ll make division of my present with you ; 

Hold, there's half my coffer. Shak. 

4 . pi. In law, a term used in a deed of con- 
veyance, a lease, letter of attorney, or other 
writing, to express the writing itself ; as in 
the phrase, ‘ Know all men by these pre- 
sents,' that is, by this very document, by 
the words here set down. [In this sense it 
is rarely used in the singular ] 

Present (pre-zento, v.t [Fr. presenter; L 
preesento, to place before, to present, to 
hold out, lit. to make present ] 1 To set, 
lace, or introduce into the presence or 
efore the face of, especially of a superior; 
to make known; to offer for acquaintance; 
as, to present an envoy to the king ; and 
with the reflexive pronoun, to come into 
the presence of a superior. 

Now there was a day when the sons of God came 
io present themseivesD^forc the iMvd. Job i 6. 

Ma'am, I'm an enthusiastic admirer of Darrell 
You say he is a connection of yourb f Present me to 
him. Lord Lytton. 

2. To exhibit or offer to view or notice; as, 
he presented a wretched appearance. 

This hugfc stage presentetk nought but shows 
Whereon the sUrs m secret influence comment, 
ithafc. 

0 hear what to ray mind first thoughts present. 

At lit on. 

He is ever ready to present to us the thoughts or 
observations of others. IVatts 

8- To give ; to bestow ; to make a gift or 
donation of : generally to give formally and 
ceremoniously. 

Folks in mud-wall tenement . . , 

Present a turkey or a hen 
To those might better spare them ten Prior. 
Eight Jousts had been, and still 
Had Lancelot won the diamond of the year. 

With purpose to presettt them to the Queen, 

When all were won Tennyson 

4 . To bestow a gift upon; to favour with 
a donation : now usually followed by with 
before the thing; as, to present a person 
with a guinea. ‘ Should I present thee with 
rare figured plate.’ Dryden. 

Thou spendest thy time in waiting upon such a 
great one, and thy estate In presenting him South. 

6. To put into the hands of another In cere- 
mony; to give in charge or possession. 

So ladles in romance assist their knight, 

Present the spear, and arm him for tne fight. Pope. 

6. To nominate to an ecclesiastical benefice; 
to offer to the bishop or ordinary as a can- 
didate for institution. See Presbntation. 

The patron of « church may present his clerk to a 
patronage or vicarage . that is, may oflfer him to the 
oishop of the diocese to be instituted Blackstone 

7. To nominate for support at a public 
school or other institution. Lamb. — 8. To 
offer openly; to proffer. 

He . . . presented haOic to the French navy, which 
was refused. Str y. Hayward. 

9. To lay before a public body for consider- 
ation, as before a legislature, a court of 
judicature, a corporation, &c. ; as, to present 
a memorial, petition, remonstrance, or in- 
dictment.— 10. To accuse; to bring an action 
against; to lay before a court of judicature 


as an object of inquiry; to give notice offi- 
cially of a crime or offence. 

You would present her at the leet, 

Because she brought stone Jugs and no seard^^m-ts. 

The grand juries were practised ... to present the 
said pamphlet, with all aggravating epithets Stvijt. 

11. To point; to level; to aim, as a weapon, 
particularly some species of firearms; as, 
to present a musket to the breast of another. 

12. t To represent; to personate; to act. 

Here is like to be a good preseiu-e of worthies: 

He presents Hector of 1 roy; the swain, Pompey the 
Great; the parish curate. Alexander, Arinado’s page, 
Hercules; the pedant, Judas Macli.iba?us. Shak 

—To present arms (milit), to put the arms 
or guns m a perpendicular position in front 
of the body, as in saluting a superior officer, 
or in token of respect. 

Present (prez'ent), n. That which is pre- 
sented or given ; a gift. ‘ Trust not their 
presents. ’ Dryden. 

Ills dog. to-niorrow, by his master ‘.s commands he 
must carry for a present to his lady. • Shak. 

1 can make no marriage present: 

Little can I give niy wife. Tennyson 

Present (pre-zent'), n. Milit. the position 
from which a ritle or musket is fired ‘ The 
musket ready for the present ’ Marryat. 
Presentable (pre-zent'a-bl), a. 1. Capable 
of being presented ; properly prepared for 
introduction to another, or into society; in 
such trim as to be able to present one’s self 
without embarrassment; as. I am really not 
presentable. — 2. Suitable to be exhibited or 
offered. ‘ Two ideas not presentable but by 
language. ’ Burke ~3. Rccles. (a) capable of 
being presented to a church living; as, a 
presentable clerk (6) Admitting of the pre- 
sentation of a clerk. ‘Churches present- 
able.’ Ayliffe 

PresentaneoUB t (prez-en-ta'ne-us), a. [L 
jireesentaneus 8oo Present | Quick; im- 
mediate in taking effect. ‘ A prcsentancoas 
poison ' Harvey. 

Presentarle,t a. [L. preesentarius ] Pre 
sent; that hapjiens immediately. Chaucer 
Presentation (prez-en-ta'shon), n. jFr,] 

1 The act of presenting, or state of being 
presented, an offering, a setting forth 

Prayers are sometimes a presentation of mere de- 
sires. Hooker 

2 Exhibition; representation; display; ap- 
pearance; show; figure; semblance. ‘These 
presentations of fighting on the stage ’ 
Dryden 

He uses his folly like a stalking-horse, and under 
the presentation of that he shoots his wit. t>hak 

3. The act of offering a clergyman to the 
bishop or ordinary for institution in a bene- 
fice; the right of presenting a clergyman. 

If the l)isho|r admits the patron s presentation, the 
clerk so admitted is next to be instituted by him 

Jilackstonr 

In the Church of Scotland, previous to 1874, 
at which date the right of electing ministers 
was vested in congregations, presentation 
was the nomination by a patron of a minis- 
ter to a vacant parish; or the act by which 
the patron of a church appointed the minis- 
ter, and presented him to the presbytery for 
induction. — 4 A thing presented ; a gift. 
[Rare.]- 6 In obstetrics, the particular posi- 
tion of the child during laliour relatively 
to the passages through which it is to be 
brought forth. — Rond of presentation, in 
Scots law, see under Bond —Presentation 
copy, a copy of a work presented to some 
one by the author. — The Feast of the Pre- 
sentation, in the R. Cath. Ch. the feast of the 
purification of the Virgin Mary; Candlemas 
I^esentatlve(pre-zent'at-iv), a. 1. In ecclcs. 
law, (a) having the right of presentation, or 
offering a clerk to the bishop for institution; 
as, advowsons are presentative, collative, or 
donative. 

An advowson presentative is where the patron hath 
a right of presentation to the bishop or ordinary. 

Blackstone. 

(b) Admitting the jiresentatlon of a clerk ; 
as, a presentative parsonage. —2. In metaph. 
applfeil to immediate, proximate, or intui- 
tive apprehension or cognition; applied to 
what may be apprehended directly, or to a 
faculty capable of apprehending directly. 

The latter term, presentative faculty. I use, as you 
will see, in contrast and correlation to a ‘ represent- 
ative faculty.’ Sir fV. Hamilton 

A thing known in itself is the (sole) presentative 
or Intuitive object of knowledge, or the (sole) object 
of a presentative or intuitive Knowledge. A thing 
known in and through something else is the primary, 
mediate, remote, real, existent, or represented ob- 
ject of (mediate) knowledge'-o^rrtwm ywoff; and a 
thing through which something else is known is the 
secondary. Immediate, proximate, ideal, vicarious, or 


representative object of (mediate) knowle^e-tfi/iff- 
tiim quo or per quod. The former may likewise be 
styled objectum entUativum. Svr fr. Hamilton. 

Presentse (prez-en-te'), n. One presented 
to a benefice. 

Presenter (pr6-zent'6r), n. One who pre- 
sents; one who leads or introduces. 

The thing whs acceptable, but not the j^esenter, 
Str R. L' Estrange. 

Presentlalt (pre-sen'shal), a. Supposing 
or implying actual presence ; present ; im- 
mediate. Norris; Jer Tayityr. 
Presentialityt ( pre-8en'Bhi-al"i-ti), n. The 
state of being present. South. 
Presentially t (pre-sen'shal-li), adv. In a 
presential manner ; with the notion of pre- 
sence. Dr H More. 

Presentiatet (pre-sen'shi-at), v.t. To make 
present Greio. 

I^esentlent (pre-sen'shi-ent), a. Perceiving 
beforehand. 

Presentiflc,t Presentlficalf (pre-sen-tifik, 
pre-sen-tif'ik-al), a. Making present. Dr. 
II. More 

Presentiflclyt (pre-sen-tifik-li), adv In a 
presentific manner; in such a manner as to 
make present. Dr. II More 
Presentiment (pre-sen'ti-ment), n {Pre, 
before, and sentiment; O.Fv. presentiment, 
foreboding ] 1. Previous conception, senti- 
ment. or opinion; previous apprehension of 
something future ' A presentiment of what 
is to be ’ Butler. Specifically— 2. An ante- 
cedent impression or conviction tliat some- 
thing calamitous or distressing is about to 
happen ; anticipation of impending evil ; 
foreboding. 

A vague presentiment of impending dotjm 
Haunted Imii day and niglit I ongf el lotu. 

Presentlmental ( pre-sen' ti-men"tal), a. 
Relating to or having presentiment ‘A 
mysterioiiBpreirenri’wie^ifa/ hell.’ Thackeray. 
[Rare ] 

lYesentive (pre-zent'ivP a. In gram ap- 
plied to a class of words which present an 
object or rather a definite conception of an 
object to the mind The things presented 
may be olijects of sense, acts, abstract oua- 
lities, or indeed anything of which, wlien 
regarded alone, the mind can form a concept 
or notion. Presentive words are opposed 
to symbolic. .Substantives, adjectives, ad- 
verlis, and most verbs are presentive parts 
of speech .Spade, spirit, clemency, red, 
just, quickly, strike, live are examples. 
I^esentive (pre-zent'lv), n. A presentive 
word .See the adjective. 

PresentivenesB (pre-zent'iv-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being presentive; the 
capability of a word to present an indepen- 
dent notion or concept to the mind 

The word shall offers a good example of the 
movement from presentiveness to symbolism. Wlien 
It flourished as n prc.sentive word, it signified to ott'e. 

, . . From tins st.itc it passed by slow and unper- 
ceived movements to that sense which is now most 
familiar to us,m which it is a verbal auxiliary, charging 
the verb with .i sense fluctuating between the future 
tense and the imperative mood. y. Earle. 

Presently (prez'ent-li), adv. 1. f At present; 
at this time 

The towns and forts you presently have are still 
left unto you to be kept either with or witliout garri- 
sons Sidney. 

2 In a little time; soon ; forthwith ; imme- 
diately ‘ And presently thefig-tree withered 
away.’ Mat. xxi 19. 

Him therefore I hope to send presently, so soon as 
1 -sliall see how It will go with me. Phil. ii. 33 
The moon being clouded fresetitly is miss'd, 

But little stars may hide them when they list 

Shak. 

Presentment (pr6-zent'ment), n. 1. The 
act of presenting or state of being presented; 
presentation. 

When come.s your book forth J 
Upon the heels of my presentment. Shak. 

2. Anything presented or exhibited; appear- 
ance to the view ; representation. ‘ The 
counterfeit Resentment of two brothers.’ 
Shak.— 3. In taw, (a) a presentment, proper^ 
speaking, is the notice taken by a CTand- 
iury of any offence from their own Know- 
ledge or observation, without any bill of In- 
dictment laid before them at the suit of the 
crown; as, the presentment of a nuisance, a 
libel, or the like, on which the officer of the 
court must afterward frame an indictment, 
before the party presented can be put to 
answer it. In a more general sense, pre- 
sentment comprehends Inquisitions of office 
and indictments. (&) The formal informa- 
tion to the lord by the tenants of a manor 
of anything done out of court (c) The pre- 
senting a 1ml of exchange to the drawee for 
acceptance, or to the acceptor for payment 


Fite, fttr, fat, fgU; ml, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, b^U; oil, pound; fi, 8c. abttne; y, Sc. iey. 
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PratontllMM (prez'ent-nea), n. The state or 
quality of being present ; presence. ‘Pre«- 
entnstfs of mind in danger.’ Clarendon. 
^eseiltolrCpre-zalit'war), n, [Pr.J An orna- 
mental cup, very shallow, and having a tall 
enriched stem. It was much used in the six- 
teenth century It was merely decorative, 
serving no particular use. Fairholt. 
Pnseryable (pre-z6rv'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being preserved. 

Preservation (prez-^r-va'shon), n [From 
preserve.] 1. The act of preserving or keep- 
ing safe ; the act of keeping from injury, 
destruction, or decay ; as, tlie preservation 
of life or health.— 2. The state of being pre- 
served ; escape from danger ; safety ; as, a 
ruin in a good state of preservation. ‘Give 
us particulars of thy preservation. ’ Shak. 

Every senseless thinR', by nature's light, 

Doth preservation seek, destruction shun. 

Sir y. Davies. 

Preservative ( pre-zer'vat-iv ), a. [ Fr. pr^‘- 
servatif ] Having the power or quality of 
keeping safe from injury, destruction, or 
decay; tending to preserve; as, to adopt 
measures preservative of the health. 
Preservative (pre-z6r^vat-iv), n. That which 
preserves or has the power of preserving; 
something that tends to secure a person or 
thing in a sound state, or prevent it from 
incurring injury, destruction, decay, or cor- 
ruption; a preventive of injury or decay. 

It has been anciently in use to wear tablets of ar- 
.senic ab presertiatives against Che plague. Bacon 

Preservatory (pr6-z6r'va-to-ri), a Having 
a tendency or power to preserve ; preserva- 
tive. Bp. Hall. 

Preservatory t (pre-z6r'va-to-ri), 7i. That 
which has the power of preserving ; a pre- 
servative ‘Such vain pre.^ervatories of us 
are our inheritances.' Whitlock. 

Preserve (pre-z6rv'), v.t. pret, & pp pre- 
served; ppr preserving. FFr. preserver; 
L.L. preeservo—L. pree, before, and servo, 
to serve, to keep. Serve ] 1 To keep or 
save from injury or destruction; to defend 
from evil; to save. 

God did send me before you lo preserve life 

Gen xiv. 5 

Deliver me. O Lord, from the evil man ; preserve 
me from the violent man. Rs. cxl. i 

2. To maintain and keep throughout; to 
keep in the same state ; to uphold ; to sus- 
tain; to guard. 

O Lord, thou preserveit man and be.i.st 

Ps>. xxxvi 0. 

To such a name, 

Preserve a broad approach of fame 

And ever-echoing avenues of song. Tennyson. 

S. To save from decay ; to keep in a sound 
state; to season with sugar or other sub- 
stances for preservation ; as, to preset-ve 
fruit. —4. To prevent being hunted and 
killed, except at certain seasons or by cer- 
tain persons, as game, salmon, <&c. ; as, to 
preserve game; also, to protect the game or 
fish in ; as, a preserved stream. — SYN. To 
save, secure, uphold, sustain, defend, spare, 
protect, guard, shield. 

Preserve (pre-z6rv'), v i. 1. To practise the 
art of seasoning fruits, &c., for preservation 

Hast thou not learn'd ine how 
To make perfumes? distil? preserve t ShaJt. 

2. To exercise the right or custom of pro- 
tecting game for the purposes of sport. 

Squire Thornhill had taken the liberty to ask per- 
mission to shoot over Mr Leslie's land, since Mr 
Leslie did not preserve Lord Lytton 

Preserve (pre-z6rv'), n. 1. That which is 
reserved; fruit, &c , suitably seasoned, to 
eep from dec^. ‘Could make preserves 
and pickles.’ Thackeray.--^ A place set 
apart for the shelter and protection of game 
intended for sport. 

Preserver (pre-z6rv'6r), n. 1. A person or 
thing that preserves ; one that saves or de- 
fends from destruction or evil. 

What shall 1 do unto thee, O thou preserver of men? 

Job vil. 20. 

2. One that makes preserves of fruit. —3. A 
game-preserver. 

Pmes (prfi'ses), n. [L. presses, from pres- 
skUo, to sit before— before, and sedeo, 
to sit] One who presides over the deliber- 
ations of an organized society; a president; 
the chairman of a meeting. [Scotch.] 
PreshO'W (pr6-sh6'), v.t. To show before- 
hand; to foreshow. Roget. 

Preside (pre-zid' y v.t. pret. <fc pp. presided; 
ppr. pr§9%ding. [Fr. prisider; L. prossideo— 

f oB, before, and sedeo, to sit. See Sit.] 
To be set over others ; to have the place 
of authority over otiters, as a chairman or 
director ; to direct, control, and govern, as 
the chief officer: usually denoting temporary 


superintendence and government ; as, to 
preside over a society; to preside at a public 
meeting.— 2. To exercise superintendence; 
to watch over as inspector. ‘ Some o’er the 
public magazines preside.’ Dryden. 

I^esidence (pres^i-dens), n. Superintend- 
ence; presidency. ‘The presence and pre~ 
sidence of a sincere religious principle.’ 
Edm. Rev. 

Presidency (pres'i-den-si), n. l. Superintend- 
ence; inspection and care. ‘The presidency 
and guidance of some superior agent ’ Ray. 

2. The office of president ; as, Washington 
was elected to the presidency of the United 
States by a unanimous vote of the electors 

3. The term during which a president holds 
his office; as, President J. Adams died dur- 
ing the presidency of his son —4 One of the 
three great divisions of British India, the 
presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. 

President (pres'i-dent), a. Presiding; occu- 
pying the first rank or chief place. ‘His 
angels president. ’ Milton 

President (pres'i-dent), n. [Fr. president; L. 
proesidens, ppr. of preesideo See Preside.] 
1. An officer elected or appointed to preside 
over and control the proceedings of a num- 
ber of persons; as, (rt) the chief officer of a 
corporation, company, society, or the like; 
(&) the chief officer of a college or univer- 
sity ; (c) the highest officer of state in a re- 
public; as, the President of the United 
States.— 2 A protector; a guardian; a tutel- 
ary power ‘Just Apollo, ^>re«/d<57i< of verse.’ 
Waller . — Vice-president, one who is second 
in authority to a president —Lord president 
of the council, a great officer of state in 
England. His office is to attend upon the 
sovereign, to propose business to the coun- 
cil, and to report to the sovereign the seve- 
ral matters transacted there — Lord presi- 
dent, in Scotland, the presiding judge of the 
Court of Session 

Presidential (pres-i-den'shal), a. 1. Per- 
taining to a president 

The friends of Washing-ton had determined to sup- 
port Mr. Adams as candidate for the presidential 
chair Quart Rev. 

2 Presiding over. ‘Presidential angels.’ 
Glanville. 

Presidentship (pres'i-dent-ship), n. 1 The 
office and dignity of president Hooker.— 
‘2. The term for which a president holds his 
office. 

Presider (pre-zuV6r), n One who presides 
Presidial, Presidiary (pre-sid'i-al, pre-sid'- 
i-a-ri), a (L. preesidinm, a garrison— jwrop, 
before, and sedeo, to sit j Pertaining to a 
garrison; having a garrison ‘ Three jirc- 
sidial castles.’ Howell. ‘One of the pre- 
sidiary soldiers of DunkirKe.’ Sheldon. 
Presignification (pre-8ig'ni-fl-ka"8hon), 7i 
The act of signifying or showing beforehand. 
[Rare. J 

To this kind we may refer the prest^mjication and 
prediction of future events Barrow 

Pres^^n^ (pre-sig'ni-fi), v t pret. <fc pp. 
presignified; ppr presignifying. To inti- 
mate or signify beforehand ; to show previ- 
ously. 

That owls and ravens are ominous nppearers, and 
prestgni/ytng; unlucky events, as Christians yet con- 
ceit, was also an aiigunai conception Str T. Browne. 

Presphenoid (pre-sfe'nold), n [Pre. before, 
andfi37ft<!noi(f ] In anat a bone in the human 
skull which in Professor Owen’s homologies 
constitutes the centrum of the frontal ver- 
tebra viewed in relation to the archetype 
vertebrate skeleton. 

Presplnal (pre-spT'nal), «. In anat situated 
in front of the spine 

Press (pres), v.t. [Fr. presser, from L. 
presso, a freq of premo, pressiim, to press ] 

1. To urge "svith force or weight; to act upon 
with weight ; to compress : a word of very 
extensive application; as, (a) to squeeze; to 
crush ; to extract the Juice or contents of 
by squeezing. ‘ Took the grapes find pressed 
them into Pharaoh’s cup. ’ Gen. xl. 11 (&) To 
squeeze for the purpose of making smooth; 
as, to press cloth or paper. ‘ While you press 
the coat ’ D Jerrold. (c) To embrace closely; 
to hug; to clasp fondly. 'Press’d you 
heart to heart.' Tennyson. 

She took her son, and press'd 
Th’ illustrious infant to her fragrant breast. Dryden. 

2. To drive or urge with a force sufficient 
to produce a desired effect ; to constrain ; 
to compel ; to urge by authority or neces- 
sity ; to impose by constraint. 

He pressed a letter upon me, within this hour, to 
deliver to you. Dryden. 


The posts that rode upon mules and camels went 
out, being hastened and pressed on ^ the king’s 
commanJinent. Est. vUi. 14. 

8. To straiten ; to distress ; as, to be pressed 
with want or with difficulties. 

He gapes; and straight 

Withhunger/wi', devours the pleasing bait. Dryden. 

4. To urge or solicit with earnestness; to 
impose by importunity ; as, he pressed me 
to accept of his ofter. ‘Sure your fatlier 
will press me to stay. ’ Lord Lytton. 

Wlieii I prest the cause, 

I learnt that James had dickering jealousies 
Which aiigerM her Tefinysan. 

5. To inculcate with earnestness or argu- 
ment ; to enforce. 

I am the more bold to press it upon you, because 
these accompllshmentF sit more handsomely on per- 
sons of quality than any other Felton. 

C. To bear hard upon ; to ply hard ; to 
make overbusy. 

Chemists I might press with arguments drawn 
from some of the eminetitest writers of tlieir sect 
Boyle 

Press differs from drive and strike in usually 
denoting a slow or continued application of 
force; whereas drive and strike denote a 
sudden impulse of force.- To press sail, 
same as to crowd sail See under CROWD. 
Press (pros), v.i 1. To exert pressure; to 
act with compulsive force ; to bear heavily. 
Sometimes they swell and move, 

Pressing' up against the land. 

With motions of the outer sea. Tennyson 

2. To strain or strive eagerly ; to go forward 
with impulsive eagerness or energetic efforts. 

I press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus. Phil. iii. 14. 

Th’ insulting victor pressei on the more. Dryden. 

3. To bear on with force ; to encroach. 

On superior powers 

Were we to press, inferior might on ours. Pope. 

4. To crowd; to throng. ‘They press in 
from all the provinces.’ Tennyson. 
Thronging crowds press on you as you pass. Dryden. 

5. To approach unseasonably or importu- 
nately. ‘Hor press too near the throne.' 
Dryden.— 6. To urge with vehemence and 
importunity. 

He pressed upon them greatly, and they turned In 
unto him, and entered into his house Gen, xix. 3. 

7. To urge by influence or moral force. 

When arguinents/rexxcqually in matters indifferent 
the safest method is to give up ourselves to neither 
Bddiion. 

—To press upon, to urge with force ; to act 
upon ; to invade ; to attack closely. 

Patroclus presses upon Hector too boldly, and by 
obliging him to fight discovers ft was not the true 
Achilles Pope. 

Press (pres), n [Fr. presse, a press, a print- 
ing press, a crowd, a throng ; from the verb.] 

1. An instrument or machine by which any 
body is squeezed, crushed, or forced into a 
more compact form, tlie screw Ijeing very 
commonly employed as the means of caus- 
ing pressure. Presses are of various con- 
structions adapted to the specific uses for 
which they are designed, ana are commonly 
designated by a descriptive prefix; as, a 
wine-pi'ess, cider -press, or cheese -press. — 
Hydraulic press 8ee under HYDRAULIC. — 

2. A machine for printing ; a printing-press. 
See Printing-press.— 3. The publications 
of a country ; printed literature in general ; 
often restricted to the literature of news- 
papers. 

Another, a statesman there, betraying 
His party-secret, fool, to the press. Tennyson. 

4. A crowd ; a throng ; a multitude of indi- 
viduals crowded together. ‘ And when they 
could not come nigh to him for the press. ’ 
Mark ii. 4.-6. The act of urging or pushing 
forward ; a crowding or thronging. ‘ In 
their throng and press to that last hold.’ 
Shak. 

On that superior height 
Who sits, IS disencumbered from the press 
Of near obstructions. It'ordsivorth. 

6. A wlne-vat or cistern. Hag. ii. 16. —7. An 
upright case or cupboard in wliich clothes or 
other articles are kept. ‘ In the chambers 
and in the coffers and in the presses. ' Shak. 

Large otPecn presses filled with shelves of the same 
wood surrounded the room, Str IV. Scott. 

8. Urgency ; urgent demands of affairs ; as, 
a press of ouslileBS.— Pre«« of sail (naut.\ is 
as much sail as the state of the wind, &c., 
will permit.— Censor«/iip of the press. See 
under Censorship. —X/ifterty the prtss. 
8€mb under Ijbkrty. 

Press (pres), v.t [Originally to impress or 
imprest, that is, to hire with a certain 
bounty or sum in ready money, old 


ch, eliain; 6h, Sc. looA; g, go; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, tAen; th, thin; w, wig: wh, wAig; zh, azure.— -See Eet. 
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w€9t, ready money, a loan. See Prbst. 
Prom the practice of forcing men into the 
naval service the word came to be con- 
founded with^r^^s, to urge.] To force into 
service, especially into naval service; to 
impress. 

They are enforced of very necessity to frrss the 
best and greatest part of their men out of the west 
countries, which is no small charge. Jia/et,ch. 

Press (pres), n. An order or commission to 
force men into service. 

If I be not ashamed of my soldiers I am a souced 
gurnet. 1 have misused the king’s /rrjj damnalily. 

SAfiA 

Press-bed (pres'bed), n. A bed that may be 
raised and inclosed in a case, or an inclosed 
bed. 

I was to sleep In a little press-bed in Dr. Johnson’s 
room. Poswell. 

Presser (pres'^r), n. 1. One who or that 
which presses. ‘ 1 give the profits to dyers 
and preaaera,' One who presses 

by inculcating or enforcing with argument 
or importunity. * A common practlser and 
of the late Illegal innovations. ’ John 

White. 

Press-fat (pres'fat), n. The vat of an olive 
or wine press for tne collection of the oil or 
wine. Hag. ii. 16 

Press-gaxu^ (pres'gang), n. [Prege - impregg, 
imprest. See Press, to force into the naval 
service; also Jmpke.ss, in same sense.] A 
detachment of seamen under the command 
of an officer empowered to impress men 
into the naval service. 

Pre88illg(pre8'inK), p. and a. Urgent; impor- 
tunate ; distressing ; as, a work of preggiiig 
necessity 

Presslngly (pres'ing-li), adv In a pressing 
manner ; with force or urgency ; closely. 
Pression (pre'shon), n. [L. pregsio. See 
Press.] l. The act of pressing; pressure 

Are not all my hypotheses erroneous in which light 
is supposed to consist in prevsion or motion propa- 
gated through a fluid medium? Jl’heu'eii 

2, In Cartesian philoH an endeavour to move. 
PresslrOBter (pres-i-ros't^r), n. One of the 
Pressirostres. 

Pressirostral (pres-i-ros'tral), a. Belonging 
to the Pressirostres; having a compressed 
or flattened beak ; applied to certain birds, 
as the lapwing 

Pressirostres (pres-i-ros'trez), n. pi. [L. 
pressug, flatten- 
ed, and rostrum, 
a beak ] A sec- 
tion of wading 
birds belonging 
to the order 
Grallatores, cha- 
racterized by 
the moderate 
length of the 
bill, which has a 
compressed tip. 

The legs are 
loug,but the toes 
are short, and 
are almost al- 
ways partially 
connected toge- 
ther at their 
bases by membrane 


Bills of Pressirostres. 

a, Plover, b. Lapwing, c, Ring 
Dotterel. 


They are divided into 
two distinct families, the Charadriadaa or 
plovers and the Oticlse or bustards, 
l^SSitant t ( pres'i-tant a. Gravitating ; 
heavy. Dr. tl More. 

Fresslvet (pres'iv), a. 1. Pressing; requir- 
ing immediate attention and despatch,— 
2. Oppressive 

How did he make silver to be m Jerusalem as 
stones, if the exactions were so pressive f Bp. Hall 

Pressly t (pres'li), adv. Closely; with com- 
pression; concisely. B. Jonson. 
ifressman (pres'man), n. 1. A writer for 
the newspaper press. --2. In printing/, one 
who works or attends to a printing-press, 
PTBSSman ^res^man), n. 1 One of a press- 
gang who aids in forcing men into military 
or naval service. -2 A man impressed into 
the public service, as the army or navy. 
PreM-money (pres'mun-i), n. Money paid 
to a man impressed into public service. See 
PRBST-MONBV. 

Fressness ( pr&t'nes ), n. The state of being 
pressed; closeness; compression; condensa- 
tion of thought or language. Young 
Press-pack (pres'pak), v. t. To compress by 
a hydraulic or other press; as, to presg-paek 
bales of soft goods. 

Press-prlnti^ fpres'print-ing), n. In poU 
Ury, the mode of printing adopted when It 
Is done on biscuit-ware. In this mode the 
engraving is coarse, the lines being very 



heavy, so as to hold a sufficiency of ink. 
The impression Is taken on tissue-paper and 
dabbed against the biscuit; the paper is 
then removed by damping and rubbiiig, 
leaving the oily ink adhering I he oil be- 
ing driven off in a liarde.niiig kiln the ware 
is ready for glazing, BAT-PRiNTiNG, 
FIress-rooiZl (presYom), n. 1. An apartment 
in which presses for any purpose are kept. 
2. In printing, the room where the printing- 
presses are worked, as distinguished from a 
composing-room, &c 

Fressurage (pre'shur-aj), n. 1 I'he juice 
of the grape e.\tracted by the press,— 2. A 
fee paid to the owner of a wine-press for its 
use. 

Pressure (pre'shflr), n. [O.Fr pressure, L. 
pressura. See Press. | 1 The act of press- 
ing ; the act of squeezing or crushing ; or, 
the state of being soueezed or crushed. 
‘The pressure of thy hand ’ Tennyson.— 

2 In mech the force of one body acting on 
another by weight or the continued appli- 
cation of power 

A pressure and n moving force difl'cr from one an- I 
other only in this respect, that the infinitely small 
velocities which tlie pressure tends to produce are 
incessantly destroyed by the resistance of the ob- 
stacle ; whereas those tliat are actually produced at 
every instant by the inoviny forces are accumulated 
in the niovinjf body, and produce a finite velocity 
after a finite time The pressures of two different 
bodies arc. therefore, to each other n.s the masses 
multiplied by the infinitely small velocities which 
they tend to produce in the same instant of time, and 
which they would produce if the bodies wetc free to 
move. Braude ir Lpx. 

— Centre of pt'essure, {n) in physics, that 
point of a body at which the whole amount 
of pressure may be applied with the same 
effect it would produce if distributed. 
(6) Specifically, in hydros that point of a 
plane or side of a vessel containing a liquid, 
to which if a force were applied equal to the 
total pressure and in the opposite direction, 
it would e.xactly balance the efi'ort of the 
total jiressiirc. — Pressure of atmosphere 
See Atmospheric pressure under ATMO- 
SPHERIC. —3. A constraining force or im- 
pulse; that which urges or compels the 
intellectual or moral faculties; as, the pres- 
sure of motives on the mind or of fear on the 
conscience - 4 Severity or grievousness, as 
of personal circumstances ; straits, difficul- 
ties, embarrassments, or the distress they 
occasion ; as, the pressure of poverty or 
want; the pressure of debts; the pressure of 
ta.ves ‘Bays of difficulty and pressure ' 
Tennyson. 

My own and my people’s pres surer are grievous j 
hikott Bar dike \ 

In every st.ite of society which has yet existed, , 
the multitude has, in general, acteil from the iinnie- 
chate impulse of passion, or from the pressure of their 
wants and necessities D Stewart. 

6. Urgency; demand on one's time or ener- 
gies; as, the pressure of business ‘ A great 
pressure of affairs.’ Disraeli —6 Impres- 
sion; stamp; character impressed ‘Wipe 
away all saws of books, all forms, all pres- 
sures past ’ Shak 

Pressure-gauge (pre'shur-gaj), n An ap- 
paratus or attachment for indicating the 
pressure of steam in a boiler. 

Press-work (pre8'w6rk), n l. In jn-inting, 
the operation of taking impressions from 
types, <fec , by means of the press, being dis- 
tinct from composing, which is arranging 
the types to prepare them for the press. — 

2, In joinery, cabinet-work of a number of 
successive veneers crossing grain ,and united 
by glue, heat, and pressure. E. H. Kyiight. 
Prest (prest), imperf. <fe pp. of press, some- 
times used for Pressed. See Press 
Prest t (prest), v.f [O Fr presfe?* (Mod.Fr. 
prHer\ to lend, give, afford, from L. /^rces- 
tare, to stand before, to be surety for, to 
grant- prop, before, and sto, to stand.] To 
offer as a loan ; to lend. ' To have prested, 
and lent money to King Henry for the ar- 
rayenge and settynge forth of a new army 
against him. ' Hall. 

Prest (prest), n [O.Fr. prest, Fr. prH, a 
loan, from prester, to lend. See Prest, vt] 

1, + Keady money, ora loan of money; hence, 
a loan in general. 

He required of the city a prest of six thousand 
marks. Bacon. 

2, Formerly, a duty in money to be paid by 
the sheriff on his account in the exchequer, 
or for money left or remaining In his hands. 
CoweU. 

Prest t (prest), a. [O.Fr. presf,prs«fc, ready, 
prepared, quick; Fr. prit, prite, ready, from 
L. praestus, at hand, in readiness, present— 
pros, before, and sto, to stand.] 1. Ready; 


prompt; prepared. ‘Each mind is jjresf and 
open every ear.' Fairfaai.—% Neat; tight. 
More people, more handsome and prest. 
Where find ye? Ttuser. 

Prest t (prest), adv. Quickly; Immediately. 

Spenser. 

Prestahle (pres'ta-bl), a. Payable; capable 
of being made good. [Scotch.] 

Prestation (pres-ta'shon), n. [L. nrcestatio, 
a performing, paying.] Formerly, a pay- 
ment of money : sometimes used for Pur- 
vei/ancc. Cowell. 

Prestation - money ( pres-ta'shon-mun-l ), 
n. A sum of money paid yearly by arch- 
deacons and other dignitaries to their 
bishop, 

Prester t (prfis'ter), n. [Gr. pr?Mir, from 
prUho, to kindle or Inflame.] 1. An exhal- 
ation or meteor formerly supposed to be 
thrown from the clouds with such violence 
that by collision it is set on fire.— 2. One of 
the veins of the neck, which swells when a 
person is angry. 

l^ester (pres't6r), n. [From presbyter.] 
A priest : often used in old writers as the 
title of a supposed Christian king and priest 
{Prester John) of a medieval kingdom hi 
the Interior of Asia, the locality of which 
was vague and imdefined. 

The fame of prester or presbyter John has long 
amused the creauhty of Europe. Gibbon. 

Pre8te2za(pre8-tet8'8a), n. [It. See Presto.] 
In music, quickness of movement or execu- 
tion; rapidity. 

Prestidigitation (pre8'ti-dij'it-a"8hon), n. 
[L. preesto, at hand, prompt, and digitus, a 
finger. The word seems on unnecessary 
form suggested by older Prestigiation.] 
Skill ill legerdemain ; prestigiation; sleight 
of hand; juggling. 

Prestidigitator (pres-ti-dlj'it-at-fer), n. One 
who practises prestidigitation; a juggler. 
Prestige (pres'tij or pre8-tezh'),n. [Fr., from 
L prcB«f(^ami,adeluaion,an illusion, a jug- 
glers’ trick, from preestinguo, to darken, to 
obscure— pmf, before, axia stig, root of stin- 
guo, to extinguish, Gr stizo, to prick; comp. 

L instigo ] l.t Illusion; juggling trick; fas- 
cination; charm; imposture. ‘ The sophisms 
of infidelity and the prestiges of imposture.’ 
Warburton Hence — 2. Influence not de- 
pending on obvious present causes ; weight 
or influence derived from previous charac- 
ter. achievements, or associations, especially 
weight or influence derived from past suc- 
ces.s, on whicli a confident belief is founded 
of future triumphs. 

Blit the federal royalty was a diplomatic unreality; 

It lent pfci/ii'f to a i)Owerfiil moiuirch, but did not 
invest the weak with authority C // Pearsou 
Men who have lived many years in that country 
(India) contract, as is very natural, some jieculiar 
fancies, and among them is tliis idea that our pres- 
tige i!> always being lowered, and tliat it is neces- 
sary to do something to keep it uj) to the proper 
standard. 1 imes newspaper. 

Prestigiation (pres-tijl-a'^sbon), n. [From 
L prcpstigioe, juggling tricks, legerdemain; 
praestigium, a juggler’s trick. See PRES- 
TIGE.] The playing of legerdemain tricks; 
a juggling; sleight of hand. Howell. 
Prestigiator (pres-tijT-a"t6r), n. A juggler; 
ii client JJr II More. 

Prestlglatory ( pres-ti j ' i-a-to-ri ), a. J ug- 
glmg, consisting of impostures, Barrow. 
Prestigious t (pres-tij'us), a. Practising 
tricks; juggling Bale. 

Prestlmony (pres'ti-mo-ni), n. [Fr, presti- 
monie, from L L prcesfimonium,from preesto, 
to furnish pree, before, and sto, to stand.] 

In camm law, a fund for the support of a 
priest, appropriated by the founder, but not 
erected into any title or benefice, and not 
subject to the pope or the ordinary, but of 
which the jiiitron is the collator. 

Prestissimo (pies-tis'sl-mo), adv. In music, 
very quick 

Prestly t ( prestTl ), adv Quickly ; readily; 
soon ‘Prestly and readily shewed foorth.' 

J Udall. 

Prest-money (prest'mun-l), 71 . Money paid 
to men when they enlist Into the British 
service : so called because it binds those 
who receive it to be prest or ready at all 
times appointed; press-money. 

Presto (pres'to), adv. [It, presto, quick, 
quickly, from I. preesto, at hand, ready— 
pree, before, and sto, to stand. ] 1. In mtusie, 
a direction for a quick lively movement or 

g erformance.— 2. Quickly; Immediately; in 
aste. ‘ Presto J his face changed and he 
was another.' Byron, 

Prestriotlon (pre-strik'shon), n. [L. pros- 
stringo, proestriotus, to tie or bind up, to 


P&te, fitr, fat, fsU; mfi, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tObe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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blunt, to dull or dim.] Dimness of sight, 
jfilton. [Bare.] 

Presultor (prs-sul'ter), n. [L. prceeultor, 
one who leaps or dances before another. ] A 
leader or director of a dance. * The Cory- 
pheeuB of the world, or the precentor and 
presvltor of it. ’ Cudworth. [Rare. ] 
^BUXnahle (pr§-zum'a-bl), a. [From pra- 
Capable of being presumed; such 
as may be supposed to be true or entitled 
to belief, without examination or direct 
evidence, or on probable evidence. 
Presuxnably (pre-zum'a-bli), adv. As may 
be presumed or reasonably supposed; by or 
according to presumption ; by legitimate 
inference from facts or circumstances. 

It should exclude those who are, fresnmably, in 
thcraselves unfitted to exercise it with intelligence 
and integrity. Gladstone. 

Presume (pr§-zum'), v.t. pret. & pp. pre- 
smned; ppr. presuming. [Fr. prosumer, from 
prcBSumo, to take beforehand, to pre- 
sume, to imagine— before, and sumo, 
to take.] \.\ Lit to take or assume before- 
hand; to venture to do; to undertake. 

Bold deed hast thou f resumed, adventurous Eve. 

Aftlton. 

2. To take for granted; to hold or regard 
as such or such, on the strength of proba- 
bility; to suppose or assume on reasonable 
grounds. 

Although in the relation of Moses there be very 
few persons mentioned, yet there are many more to 
be presumed. Sir T. Browne. 

We not only presume it may be so, but we actually 
find It so. Dr. H. More 

Every man is to be presumed innocent till he is 
proved to be guilty Blaekstone. 

After the expiration of that period registration was 
to be presumed Brougham. 

Presume (pre-zum'), v i. pret & pp. pre- 
sumed; ppr presuming. 1. To suppose or 
believe previously or without examination; 
to believe by anticipation; to infer from 
grounds deemed valid or probable without 
actual proof 

This gentleman is hapfiily arrived, 

My mind presumes, for his own g«od and ours 
ShaJ! 

2 To venture without positive permission 
or beyond what is justifiable ; to take the 
liberty; to be bold enough ; to make bold ; 
to be arrogant enough ‘ If I may presume 
to know your character ’ Sterne. 

Dare he presume to scorn us in tins manner. Shat: 

3. To form over-confident or arrogant con- 
clusions; hence, to act on over-confident 
conclusions; to make over -confident ad- 
vances on the strength of : with on or upon 
before the cause of confidence. 

Do not presume too much upon my love Shak 
This man piesumes upon his parts. Locke 
1 will not presume so far upon myself Dryden 

Sometimes in this use followed by of. 

Presuming <y his force, with sparkling eyes. 
Already he (levours the proniis d prize Dryden 

4. To act in a forward, insolent, or arrogant 
way; to go beyond the boundaries laid down 
by reverence, respect, or politeness; to be- 
have with assurance. 

God, to remove his ways from human sense. 
Placed heaven from earth so far that earthly sight, 
If u presumed, might err in things too high. 

And no advantage gain. Mtlton 

Presumer (pre-zum'6r), n. One that pre- 
sumes; an arrogant or presumptuous per- 
son. 

Presumingly (pr6-zum'ing-li), adv. With 
presumption; confidently; arrogantly, 
nresumption (prg-zum'shon), n. [Fr. pr^.- 
somption, L prassumptio, a taking before- 
hand, assurance, presumption. See Pre- 
sume.] 1. Act of presuming; supposition 
of the truth or real existence of something 
without direct or positive proof of the fact ; 
confidence grounded on strong probability 

Though men in general believed a future state, yet 
they haa but coniused presumptions of the nature 
and condition of it, Daniel Rogers 

2. A ground for presuming ; an argument 
strong but not demonstrative; a strong pro- 
babiluy ; as, the presumjdion is that an 
event has taken place, or will take place.— 
8 . The thing presumed ; that which is sup- 
posed to Iw true or real without direct 
proof. *In contradiction to these very 
plausible presumptions.’ De Quincey — 
4 . Blind or headstrong confidence ; unrea- 
sonable adventurousness; a venturing to 
undertake something without reasonable 
prospect of suooess, or against the usual 
probability of safety; presumptuousness ; 
arrogance; assurance. 

Let my presumption not provoke thy wrath. Shah. 


I had the presumj^ton to dedicate to you a very 
unfinished piece. Dryden. 

Mr. Mill has not got the data for his argument, 
and with ^presumption which savours of inlatuation 
he proceeds to arraign and convict infinite wisdom 
on finite evidence. Edui. Rev. 

5. In law, that which comes near to the 
proof of a fact, in greater or less degree It 
18 called violent, probable, or light, accord- 
ing to the degree of its cogency. Ib:e8ump- 
tions are further divided Into (1) Presump- 
tions jum et de jure (of law and from law). 
(2) Presumptions jxiris (of law) only. (3) Pre- 
sumptions homtnis vel judicis (of the man 
or judge). The presumption juris et de jure 
is that where law or custom assumes the fact 
to be so on a presumption which cannot be 
traversed by contrary evidence. The pre- 
sumption jwm is one established in law until 
the contrary be proved. The presumption 
hominis vel judicis is one which is not neces^ 
sarily conclusive, though no proof to the 
contrary be adduced. 

Presumptive (pre-zum'tiv), a. 1. Based 
on presumption or probability ; probable ; 
grounded on probable evidence; proving 
circumstantially, not directlv, ‘ A strong 
presumptive proof that his interpretation 
of scripture is not the true one.' Waterland. 

2.t linreasonably confident; presumptuous; 
arrogant. 

There being two opinions repugnant to cadi other, 
it may not be presumptive or sceptical to doubt of 
both. Sir T. Browne. 

—Presumptive evidence, in law, evidence 
which is derived from circumstances which 
necessarily or usually attend a fact, as dis- 
tinct from direct evidence or positive proof. 

Presumptive evidence of felony should be cauti- 
ously admitted. Blaekstone. 

—Presumptive heir See under HEIR. 
Presumptively (pre-zum'tiv-li), adv. In a 
presumptive manner ; by presumption or 
supposition grounded on probability; by 
previou.s supposition; presumably. 

When he who could read or write was presump- 
tively a person in holy orders, libels coiild not be 
general or dangerous Burke, 

Presumptuous (pre-zum'tu-us), a [Fr. pr^- 
somptueux. See Presumption.] 1 Imbued 
with or characterized by presumption; ar- 
rogant; insolent; taking undue liberties; 
as, a most presumptuous man; presumptu- 
Otis conduct, ‘ Presumptuous priest ' Sliak. 
Tis not thy southern power, . , . 

Which makes thee thus presumptuous and^^roud. 

2 Bold and confident to excess; over-confi- 
dent ; hazarding safety on too slight grounds; 
rash 

There is a class of presumptuous men whom age 
has not made cautious, nor adversity wise 

Buckminster. 

8 Irreverent with respect to sacred things. 
Milton. 4, Done with bold design, rash 
confidence, or violation of known duty. 

The sins whercinto he falleth are not presumptu- 
ous, but arc ordinarily of weakness and infirmity. 

Perkins. 

Syn Over-confident, foolhardy, rash, pre- 
sumiitg, forward, arrogant, insolent. 
PresumptuouBly (pre-zum'tu-us-li), adv. 
Ill u presumptuous manner; with rash con- 
fidence; arrogantly; wilfully; irreverently. 
Presumptuousness (pre-zum'tu-us-nes), n. 
The quality of being presumptuous or rashly 
confident; groundless confidence ; arrogance ; 
irreverent boldness or forwardness, Qony- 
heare 

Presupposal (pre-sup-poz'al), n. Supposal 
previously formed ; presupposition. ‘ Pre- 
supposal of knowletfge concerning certain 
principles.’ Hooker. 

Presuppose (pre-sup-poz'), Vt [Fr prt^- 
supposer, E. pi'e and sujipose ] 1. To sup- 
pose or imagine as previous; to take for 
granted. — 2. To cause to be taken for 
granted; to Imply as antecedent; to require 
to exist previously. 

Each kind of knowledge presupposes many neces- 
sary things learned in other sciences and known be- 
forehand. Hooker. 

Presupposition (pr§-8up'p6-zi"8hon), n. 
1. The act of presupposing ; supposition of 
something antecedent. — 2. That which is 
presupposed ; supposition previously formed ; 
a surmise. 

Presurmise (pre-s^r-miz'), n. A surmise 
previously formed. 

It was your presurmtse. 

That in the dole of blows your son might drop. 

Shak. 

PresystollC (pr§-8i8'tol-ik), a. [L. prat, be- 
fore, and Gr. systoU, a contraction. ] In »ned. 
preceding the contraction of the heart; as, 
presystoltc friction sound. Dunglison. 


Pretence (pre-tens'), n. [From L. pnafevMfo, 
prcBtentum, later prcBtenmm. See Pre- 
tend. Pretense is a better spelling. ] 1. The 
act of pretending ; a presenting to others, 
either in words or actions, a false or hypo- 
critical appearance, usually with a view to 
conceal what is real, and thus to deceive ; 
a false or hypocritical show; as, under pre- 
tence of patriotism, ambitious men serve 
their own selfish purposes; he refused to 
come on pretence of illness. 

Let not T rojans, with a feigned pretence 
Of proffer'd peace, delude the Latian prince. 

Dryden. 

2. A deceptive argument or reason ; a pre- 
text. 

This pretence against religion will not only be 
baffled, but we shall gain a new argument to per- 
suade men over. Tillotson. 

3. Assumption; claim to notice. 

Despise not these few ensuing pages; for never 
was anything of this pietence more ingenuously im- 
parted. Evelyn. 

4. A claim, true or false; pretension. 

Primogeniture cannot have any pretence to a right 
of solely Inheriting property or power. Locke 

6.t Design; purpose; intention. 

I have conceived a most faint neglect of late, 
which I have rather blamed as my own jealous curi- 
osity, than as a \ery pretence and purpose of unkind- 
ness Shak. 

— Escutcheon of pretence, in her. the shield 
on which a man carries the coat of his wife 
if she is an heiress, and he has issue by her. 
Syn. Mask, appearance, colour, show, pre- 
text, excuse. 

PretencelesB (pre-tens'les), n. Having no 
pretension. Milton. 

I^etend (pre-tend'), v. t. [L. prattendo—proB. 
before, and tendo, to reach or stretch.] 

1. t Lit. to reach or stretch forward; to 
stretch out or over. ‘His target always 
over her pretended.’ Spenser. 

I.uc.igus, to lash his horses, bends 
Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretends, 
Dryden. 

2. To hold out falsely; to allege falsely; to 
use as a pretext; to hold forth as the ground 
of a claim or pretension. ‘The sovereign 
pretended a divine mission,’ Brougham. 

The contract you pretend with that base wretch, 
... It is no contract, none. Shak. 

3. To make false appearance or representa- 
tion of; to feign; to simulate; to show hypo- 
critically; as, to pretend great zeal when 
the heart is not engaged ; to pretend pa- 
triotism for the sake of gaining popular ap- 
plause. 

This let him know, 

Lest wilfully transgressing, he pretend 
Surprisal. Mtlton. 

4. To exhibit as a cloak or disguise for 
something [Rare.] 

Lest that too heavenly form, pretended. 

To hellish falsehood snare them. Milton. 

6. To claim or put in a claim for; to allege 
a title to. 

Chiefs shall be grudged the part which they pre- 
tend Dryden. 

In this sense we now generally usepretend to. 
6 t To intend; to design; to plan; to plot. 

None your foes but such as shall pretend 
Malicious practices against his state. Shak. 

Syn. To feign, counterfeit, simulate, affect. 
Pretend (pre-tend'), v. i. 1. To put in a claim, 
truly or falsely: usually with to. ‘ Those 
countries thatprcte7id to freedom.’ Swift 

To White Hall, and there to chapel, . . . Being 
not known to some great persons in the pew, I pre- 
tended to, and went m, I told them my pretence, so 
they turned to the orders of the chapel, which hung 
behind the wall and read it, and were satisfied. 

Pepys. 

2. To hold out the appearance of being, 
possessing, or performmg; to profess; to 
make believe; to feign; to sham. 
Pretendant, Pretendent (pre-tend'ant, 

S r6-tend'ent), n. A pretender; a claimant 
\eliquice Wottoniance; Milman. 
Pretendedly (prg-tend'ed-li), adv. By false 
appearance or representation. Hammond. 
Pretender (pr§-tend'6r), n. l. One who 
pretends or msdees a show of something not 
real; one who lays claim to anything. ‘To 
keep the list low and pretenders back.* 
Tennyson.— 2. In hist, a name given to cer- 
tain claimants, generally to the crown, who 
claimed under the pretence of a right : par- 
ticularly aimlied to the son and grandson 
of James IL , the heirs to the house of Stu- 
art, who laid claim to the British crown, 
from which their house had been excluded 
by enactment of parliament. 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g,yo; J,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, slngf; »H, then; th, thin; w, trig; wh, whig; ah, azure.— See Key. 
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Plttendenhip (prS-tend'^r-Bhlp), n. The 
claim, character, or position of a pretender. 

I am at a loss how to dispose of the Dauphlne, If 
he happen to be king- of France before the pretend- 
ership to Britain falls to his share. S'w\fl. 

Pretendingly (prg-tend'ing-li), adv. Arro- 
gantly; presumptuously. 

I have a particular reason for looking a little pre- 
tendm^/y at present. yeremy Collier, 


Pretense (prfi-tens'), n. The more correct 
though less common mode of spelling Pve- 
tence. 

Pretensed ( pre - tens ' ed ), a. Pretended ; 
feigned. ‘ Pretenaed synods and convoca- 
tions.’ Stapleton —Pretemed right, in law, 
the right or title to land set up by one who 
is out of possession against the person in 
possession. 

I^etensedlyt (pre-tens'ed-li), adv Pre- 
tendedly. Drant. 

Pretension (pr^-ten'shon). n. [Fr prHen- 
Hon See PRETEND.] 1 Claim true or false; 
a holding out the appearance of possessing 
a certain character ; as, the book makes no 
pretemions to learning 

You see that an opinion of merit is discouraged, 
even in those who had the l>est pretensions to enter- 
tain it. If any pretensions were good Palty 

In history, if we except the conclusion of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, no work that has any pretensions 
to be accounted cl.assical was added to our literature. 

Craik. 

2. An alleged or assumed right ; a claim to 
something to be oi)tained, or a desire to ob- 
tain something, manifested by words or ac- 
tions 

The commons demand that the consulship should 
lie m common to the pretensions of any Roman 

Siinft, 

Men indulge those opinions and practices that 
favour their pretensions. Sir K. L' Estrange 

S.t A pretence; a fictitious appearance; pre- 
text; deception. 

This was but an invention and pretension given 
out by the Spaniards Eaton 


Pretentative (pre-ten'ta-tiv), a. [L. prop, 
before, and lento, to trj'. ] Making previous 
trial; attempting to try or test beforehand 
^An exploratory and pretentative purpose,’ 
Reliquuje Wottonianae. [Rare.] 
Pretentious (prS-ten'shus), a, [Fr. pr^- 
tentieux ] Full of pretension ; attempting 
to pass for more than one is worth; pretend- 
ing to a superiority not real; having merely 
outward or superficial claims to excellence; 
as, a pretentious assumption of dignity; a 
Retentions villa residence. ‘A pretentwus 
imitation of Burke and Cicero. ' Lord Lytton. 
[Recent ] 

li:etentloasly (pre-ten'shus-li), adv In a 
pretentious manner. 

mtentiousness (pre.ten'8hu8.ne8),n. The 
quality of being pretentious ; false assump- 
tion; over-assertion. 

Preter (pre't^rl, a Latin preposition and 
adverb {prater), is used in some English 
words as a prefix It signifies beyond, bq- 
■ide, by, beyond in time, more than. 
Preternoman ( pre-t6r-hu'man ), a More 
than human 

Preterient (pr5-t€'ri-ent). a [L preeteriens. 
See Preterit.] Preceding; anterior; previ- 
ous. • Preterient states.' Observer. [Rare.] 
Prater -Imperfect (pre't6r-im-p6r"fekt), a. 
and n. In yratn. a term applied to a tense 
with time not perfectly past; past imper- 
fect : generally called simply Imperfect 
Preteilst (prd'ter-ist), n. [From preter.) 

1. One whose chief interest is in the past ; 
one who principally has regard to the past. 

2. In theol. one who believes that the pro- 
J^des of the Apocalypse have already been 

Pretorlt, Preterite (pret’6r-it), a. [L. pree- 
teritus, gone by, pp. of preetereo- preeter, 
beyond, and eo, itum, to go.] In gram,, ex- 
pressing past time Indefinitely; past: ap- 
plied to the tense which expresses action or 
existence perfectly past or finished, but with- 
out a specification of time ; as, lorote is the 
mreterU tense of write. Also used as equiva- 
lent to perfect. 

ProtMTlt (pret'6r-lt), n. In gram, the tense 
which signifies past time, or which expresses 
action or being perfectlv past or finished. 
PretexlteneM (pret'6r-it-nes), n. Same as 
Preteritrass. 

Preterltion (prfi-tAr-i'shon), n. [L. preeter- 
itio, from preetereo, to pass by.] l. Ilie act 
of going past; the state of being past. 


The lemetites were never to eat the paschal lamb, 
but they were recalied to the raetnory of that saving 
preterltion of the angel. Bp. Hall 

2. In rhet. a figure by which, in pretending 
to pass over anything, we make a summary 


mention of It; as, '1 will not say, he is 
valiant, he is learned, he is just,' <&c. The 
most artful praises are those bestowed by 
way of preteriiion.—%. In law, the passing 
over by a testator of one of his heirs entitled 
to a portion. 

Preterltlve (pre-ter'i-tiv), a. In gram., an 
epithet applied to verbs used only or cliiefly 
in the preterit or past tenses. 

PretmtneBB (pret'^r-it-nes), n. [From 
pretent. ] I'he state of being past. [Rare ] 
Preterlapsed fpre't6r-lap8t), a. [L. preeter- 
lapsus, prmterMhor — jyreeter, beyond, and 
labor, to glide.] Past; gone by. 'Preter- 
lapsed ages ’ OlanvUle. [Rare.] 
Preterl^al (pre-t6r-le'gal), a. Exceeding 
the limits of law; not legal. Eikon Basilike. 
[Rare.] 

lh:etermlBBlon (pre-ter-mi'shon), n. [L.proe- 
termissio, from preetermitto, to pretermit.] 
1, A passing by; omission. ‘A foul preter- 
mission ’ Milton. —2. In rket. the same as 
Preterition. 

Pretermit (pre-tor-mito, V.t pret & pp 
pretermitted ; ppr. Retermitting [L. pree- 
termitto — 2 *roeter, beyond, and mitto, to 
send.] To pass by; to omit. 

Virgil, writing of itneab, hath preterimttrd many 
things B yonson 

Preternatural (prg-t6r-nat'u-ral), a Be- 
yond what is natural, or different from what 
is natural ; extraordinary ; out of the regu- 
lar or natural course of things: as distin- 
guished from svjiematural, above nature ; 
and unnatural, contrapr to nature. ‘Any 
preternatural immutations in the elements, 
any strange concussations of the eartli ’ 
Bp Ilall. 

The IJntcrberg, however, is not the only mountain 
in Germany supposed to be the haunt of preter- 
natural hunters Eustace 


Pretematurality (pre-tor-nat'u-rar'i-ti), n. 
Preternatiiraluess [Rare ] 
Pretematurally (pre-tor-nat'u-ral-li), adv 
In a preternatural manner; in a manner be- 
yond or aside from the common order of 
nature 

Preternaturalness ( pre-tor-nat'u-ral-nes), 
n A state of being preternatural ; a state 
or manner different from the common order 
of nature. 

Preterperfect (pre-tor-p^Ffekt), a. and n 
[L preeter, beyond, and perfcctus, perfect.] 
In gram, a term equivalent to what is called 
perfect in English grammar, 
nreter-pluperfect (pre-ter-pIo'p6r-fckt), a 
and n. [L. preeter, beyond, plus, more, and 
perfectus, perfect.] In gram same as IHv- 
jRrfeet. 

l^etervection (pre-t6r-vek’8hon), n. [L. pree- 
tervectio, prcetervectionis, from Rceterveho, 
to carry heycmd—prcetcr, beyond, and veho, 
to carry ] The act of carrying past or be- 
yond. ‘The pretervection of the body to 
some place ' Potter. 

Pretax t (pre-teks'), v t [L. prtvtexo—prre, 
before, and texo, to weave ] 1 To frame ; 
to devise Knox -2 To cloak ; to conceal 

Ambition's pride, 

Too oft pr-ftexed with our countrv’s good 

T Tidivards 

Pretext (pr^'tekst or pre-tekst' : Shakspere, 
Milton, Ac , have the latter; Tennyson has 
both), n [Fr. prHexte; L preetextum, from 
preetexo, to weave before, to place before, 
to allcge—pro;, and texo, to weave, to plait, 
to braid. See Texture.] An ostensible 
reason or motive assigned or assumed as a 
colour or cover for the real reason or mo- 
tive; a pretence. 

They suck the blood of those they depend on, un^ 
der a pretext of service and kindness 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 
(l^ncelot) made the pretext of a hindering wound, 
That he might Joust unknown of all. Tennyson. 


8yn. Pretence, guise, mask, colour, cloak, 
show. 

Pretliouglltful (pre-thftt'ful), a. Thought- 
ful beforehand; prudent; considerate. *Pre- 
thoughfful of every chance.' Lord Lytton. 

Fretlblal (prd-tib'i-al), a. [L. jnw, before, 
and tibia, the shin-bone.] In anat. situated 
in front of the tibia. Dunglison. 

PretlOBlty t tore-shi-os'i-ti), n. A precious 
or valuable thing, as a jewel. 

The Index or forefinger was too naked whereto to 
commit their pretiostties. Sir T. Browne 


Pretitun affectionlB (pre'shi-um af-fek'shl- 
6"nlB), [L.] In Scots law, the Imaginary 
value put upon a subject by the fancy of 
the owner, or by the regard In which he 
held it. 

Pretor (prS^tor). See Prjbtor. 

Fretorlal, Fretorlaii (pre-to'ri-ai, pr6-t6'- 
ri-an), a. See PRjrroRiAif. 


Pretoxlan (prS-to'rl-an), n. In Bom. hist. 
a soldier of a pretorian cohort (see PRjgTO< 
RIAN) ; hence, a mercenary soldier of a rapa- 
cious magnate or unconstitutional govern- 
ment. 

Pretorlum (pr6-t6'ri-um), n. [L. proetorium. ] 
See PRiKTORIUM. 

Pretorallip (prg'tor-shlp), n. See Prjstor- 

SHIP. 

Pretorture (prfi-tor'tur), v.t. To torture 
beforehand Fuller. 

Prettify (prit'ti-fi), v. t To make pretty; to 
over-cinl)ellisli; to make over fine, ‘ Slgh^ 
without being prettified’ (of a book). W. 
M. li asset ti. 

Prettily (prit'ti-li), adv. In a pretty man- 
ner; witli prettiness; with neatness and 
taste; pleasingly. ‘Still slie entreats and 
prettily entreats.' Shak. 

How f'l’ettily for his own sweet sake 
A face of tenderness might be feign’d. Tennyson. 

PrettineBB (prit'ti-nes), n. 1. State or qua- 
lity of being pretty; diminutive beauty; 
beauty or attractiveness without stateliness 
or dignity; as, the Rettiness of the face; 
the jirettiness of a bird ; the prettiness of 
a dress ‘Elegancy and prettiness, as in 
lesser dog.s and most sort of birds.’ Dr. H. 
More. —2 Neatness and taste exhibited on 
small objects; often, petty elegance; affected 
niceness; finicalness; foppishness ‘A style 
. . . without sententious pretension or anti- 
thetical prettiness ’ Jeffrey. 

Pretty (prit'ti), a. [0 K pretic,praty,come\y, 
clever; A. Sax preetig, crafty, from jircet, 
a trick, trickery; Icel prettugr, tricky, 
•preitr, a trick. Connections doubtful,] 

1. Having diminutive beauty; of a pleasing 
and attractive form without the strong lines 
of beauty, or without gracefulness and dig- 
nity : as, a pretty face ; a pretty person ; a 
pretty llower. 

That which is little can be but pretty, and by claim- 
ing dignity becomes ridiculous. yohtison. 

2. Elegant without grandeur; pleasing; 
neatly arranged; ns, a pretty flower-bed. 
'A j^retty jest your daughter told us of.' 

A pretty kind of— sort of— kind of thing, 

Not inucli a verse, and poem none at ml L. Hunt. 

3 Ironically, nice; fine; excellent: meaning 
the opposite; as, ajiretty trick. 

A rretty task 1 and so 1 told the fool, 

Who needs must undertake to please by rule. 

Drydett. 

4 Affectedlj nice or foppish; affected; hand- 

some ‘That animal we call a fellow.' 
Taller. ‘The gentleman must have 

his airs ’ Guardian — 5 t Not very small; 
moderately large or great ; as, a pretty way 
off ‘ Cast a pretty quantity of earth upon 
the plant ’ bacon 

A Retly while these pretty creatures stand, 

Like ivory conduits coral cisterns hlling. Shak. 


C. Used as a term of endearment and sup- 
plying the i)lace of a diminutive. ‘Piteous 
plainings of the pretty babes.’ Shak. ‘This 
pretty, puny, weakly little one.’ Tennyson. 
7 Strong and bold; stout; able-bodied; well- 
made. [Scotch.] 

He even mentioned the exact number of recruits 
who had Joined Waverley’s troop from hi.s uncle’s 
estate, and observed they were pretty men, meaning 
not handsome, but stout warlike fellows. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Pretty (prit'ti), adv. In some degree; toler- 
ably ; moderately ; expressing a degree less 
than very; as, a farm pretty well stocked; 
the colours became pretty vivid; I ampretty 
sure of the fact. 

The writer everywhere insinuates, and in one place 
pretty plainly professes hhnself a sincere Christian. 

A iter bury. 

— Pretty much, nearly; very much. 

The club . . . arose pretty muck as other similar 
associations. De Qutnciy. 


Prettylsh (prit'ti-lsh), a. Somewhat pretty. 
Walpole. 

Prettjrlsm (prit'ti-izm), Affected pretti- 
ness of style, manner, or the like. JSdin. 
liev. [Rare, ] 

Pretty-Bpoken (prit'ti-spfi'kn), a. Spoken 
or speaking prettily. 

Prettify oirfi-tipl-fl), V. t. [Pre and typify. ] 
To prefigure; to exhibit previously in a 
type. Bp Pearson. 

Prevail (prfi-vaio, O.i. [Fr. privaloir, from 
L. prcewueo—Rce, before, and vaUo, to be 
strong or wefl.) 1. To overcome; to gain 
the victory or superiority ; to gain the ad- 
vantage. 


It came to pass, when Moset held up his hand, that 
Israel prevailed; and when ho let dqv “ *■'' 
Amalek prevailed. 


down his hand. 
Ex. xvil. IS. 


Fkte, f&r, fat, fgU; mft, met, her; pine, pin; nfite, not, mhve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, So. abuae; y, So. feg. 
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With over or against. 

David prevailed over the Philistine with a sling 
and with a stone. i Sara. xvii. 50. 

This kingdom could never prevail against the 
united power of England. Swift. 

2. To be in force; to have effect, power, or 
influence; to extend with force or effect; as, 
the fever prevailed in a great part of the 
city. 

This custom makes the short-sighted bigots and 
the warier sceptics, as far as it prevails. Locke. 

3. To gain or have predominant influence; to 
operate effectually; to succeed. 

For when a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 

Yet hath a woman's kindness overruled. S/iak. 

4. To persuade or induce : with on or upon; 
as, they prevailed on the emperor to ratify 
the treaty. 

Prevail upon some judicious friend to be your 
constant hearer Swift 

Prevailing (pre-varir^), and a. 1. Predo- 
minant; having superior influence; superior 
in power or effect; persuading ; offlcacious. 

passions.’ Locke. * Prevailing 
prayeiu’ Rowe. --2 Prevalent; most com- 
mon or general ; as, the prevailing disease 
of a climate ; a prevailing opinion. --S yn 
P i’edominant, prevalent, cfominant, ruling, 
overruling, efficacious, effectual, successful 
Prevailingly (pre-varing-li), adv. So as to 
prevail or have success. 

I^evailment (pre-val'ment), n. Prevalence; 
efficacy, Shak. [Rare ] 

ITevalence (pre'va-lens), n. The state or 
quality of being prevalent ; as, (a) superior 
strength, influence, or efficacy; most effica- 
cious force in producing an effect; superior- 
ity. ‘ Prevalence of thanks for present good 
o’er fear of future ill. ’ Wordsworth. 

The duke better knew what kind of arguments 
were of prevalence with him Clarendon. 

(6) General reception or practice; general 
existence or extension; as, t\\e prevalence of 
vice or of con-upt maxims; the prevalence 
of a fashion in dress; the prevalence of a 
disease. 

Prevalency (pre'va-len-si). Same as Preva- 
lence. ‘The power and prevalency of the 
lawyers,’ Clarendon. 

Prevalent (pre'va-lent), a. l Prevailing; 
exceeding in strength; gaining advantage or 
superiority; efticacious; successful ' Pre- 
wlenf and victorious.’ South. 

lirennus told the Roman ambassadors, that preva- 
le*it arms were as good ns any title Raleigh 

2, Predominant; prevailing: most generally 
received or current; most general; exten- 
sively existing ; as, a prevalent opinion ; a 
wevalent disease. 

Irevalently ( pre'va-lent-li), adv. In a pre- 
valent manner; with predominance or supe- 
riority; powerfully 

The evening star so falls into the mam, 

T o rise at morn morb prevalently bright. Prior. 

Prevaricate (pre-var'l-kat), v i. pret. preva- 
ricated; ppr prcvaricaiiixg [L. prcevaricor, 
prcevaricatus, to prevaricate, to be guilty 
of collusion before, and varico, to 

spread the legs apart, from vaius, strad- 
dling. ] 1. To act or speak evasively ; to 
evade or swerve from the truth ; to shuffle ; 
to quibble in giving answers; to shift. 

I would think better of himself, than tliat he would 
wilfully prevaricate. Stilltugfieet. 

Thy superfluities must give place te thy neighbour's 
great convenience; thy convenience must veil thv 
neighbour's necessity ; and, lastly, thy very necessi- 
ties must yield to thy neighbour's extremity. This 
is the gradual process that must be thy rule, and he 
that pretends a disability to give, prevaricates with 
duty, and evacuates the precept. South. 

2. In law, (a) to undertake a thing falsely and 
deceitfully, with the purpose of defeating 
or destroying the object which it is pro- 
fessed to promote. ( 0 ) To betray the cause 
of a client, and by collusion assist his op- 
TOnent. 

mvaxloatet (pre-var'l-kat), v.t. pret. &pp. 

f revarioated; ppr prevaricating. To evade 
y a quibble or paltry excuse; to transgress; 
to pervert. ‘ nature’s rules were not pre- 
varicated.* Jer. Taylor. 

When any of us hath prevaricated our part of the 
covenant, we must return. yer. Taylor. 

Fr^varioation (pre-var'i-ka"8hon), n. 1. The 
actof prevaricaFing; a shuffling or quibbling 
to evade the truth or the disclosure of 
truth; the practice of seme trick for evading 
what is just or honourable; a deviation from 
the plain path of truth and fair dealing. 

On these conditions the pope condescended to 
grant absolution, with the further provision that, in 
case of any prevaricatten on the part of the king on 
any of these articles, the absolution was null and 
void. Milman. 


2. A secret abuse in the exercise of a public 
office or commission. —8. In law, (a) the 
conduct of an advocate who betrayed the 
cause of his client, and by collusion assisted 
his opponent, (b) The undertaking of a 
thing falsely, with intent to defeat the ob- 
ject which it was professed to promote, 
(c) The wilful concealment or misrepresen- 
tation of truth, by giving evasive and equi- 
vocating evidence. 

Prevarioator (pre-var'i-kdt-6r), n. 1. One 
who prevaricates; a shuffler; a quibbler.— 
2. One who acts with unfaithfulness and 
want of probity ; one who abuses a trust. 
‘The law which is promulged against premn- 
catars.’ Prynne.—Z. At Cambridge, a suit 
of occasional orator, who in his oration at 
the commencement, used to make satirical 
allusions to the conduct of the members of 
the university. 

It would have made you smile, to hear the prevar- 
icator, in his jocular way, give him his title and char- 
acter to his face. Philips. 

Preve, \ v t and i. To prove. Chaucer. 

Prevenance (prev'e-nan 81 ), n. [¥r. preve- 
nance.'\ Civil disposition; obliging manner; 
kindness. 

La Fleur's prevenancy ( for there was a passport 
m his very looks* soon set every servant m the kit- 
chen at ease with hnii. Stfi ne 

Prevenet (prs-ven'), v t. [L. proevenio. See 
Prevent ] Lit to come before ; to fore- 
stall; hence, to hinder. ‘VVe have in the 
practice thereof hoonprevened by idolaters.’ 
Hooker. 

If thy indulgent care 

Had not preven'd, among unbody’d shades 

I now had wandered. Philips. 

Prevenlence (pre-ve'ni-ens), n. [See below.] 
The act of anticipating or going before ; 
anticipation 

Prevenient (pie-vc'ni-ent), a [L proeve- 
niens 8ee Prevent.] 1 Going before; pre- 
ceding— 2. Preventing; preventive. ‘ Pre- 
venient grace.’ Milton 

Prevent (pre-vent'X y.L [L preevenio, prve- 
venturn, to precede, to anticipate, to pre- 
vent—pree, before, and renio, to come ; Fr. 
mevenir. Venio appears in a great many 
English words, as lu adwnf, convent, cir- 
cumyenf.interyyntion, &c ] 1 To hinder by 
something done before; to stop or intercept; 
to impede; to thwart; as, io prevent a thing 
from happening; io prevent a person from 
doing something (or simply to prevent him 
doing It), 

The nternal, to prevent such horrid fray, 

Hung forth in heaven his golden scales Milton 

But, m patrimonial kingdoms, there is nothing 
which prevents the king alienating his kingdom 

2.t To go before; to be earlier than. 

I prevented the dawning of the morning, and 
cried : 1 hoped in thy word Ps. cxix. 147 

3 t To be beforehand with; to anticipate; to 
forestall. 

.Sir Gcorec prevents every wish. He must make 
the best ofnusbands. Inchbald 

I am truly ashamed, dear madam, of your having 

{ Prevented me m breaking our long silence ; but you 
lave prevented me only a few days. Hume 

4 t To go before as a guide, or in order to an- 
ticipate the wants or desires of; to supply 
with what is needed beforehand. 

Thou preventest him with the blessings of good- 
ness Ps. XXI. 3. 

5.t To escape; to avoid; to get out of the 
way of. 

I’ll teach them to prevent wild 
Alcibtadcs' wrath. Shak. 

Syn. To hinder, impede, preclude, debar, 
obstruct 

Preventt (prg-vent'), v.L To come before 
the usual time. 

Strawberries watered with water, wherein hath 
been steeped sheep’s dung, will prevent and come 
early. Bacon. 

Preventabllity (pre-vent'a-bir'i-ti), n. The 
quality of being preventable. Eclec. Rev. 
Preventable (pre-vent'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being prevented or hindered 
Preventative (pr§-vent'a-tiv), n That 
which prevents. Incorrectly used for Pre- 
ventive. 

Preventer (pr6-vent'6rX n. i. One who 
prevents ; a hinderer ; that which hinders; 
as, a preventer of evils or of disease.— 
2.t One who goes before. 

The archduke was the assailant, and the pre- 
venter, and had the fruit of his diligence and celerity. 

Bacon, 

8 . Naut. an additional rope, chain, bolt, or 
spar, employed to support any other when 
the latter suffers an unusual strain. 


Preventingly (pre- vent'lng-li), adv. In such 
a manner or way as to hinder. 

Prevention (pre-ven'shon), n. 1. The act of 
preventing ; the act of hindering by some- 
thing done before; hinderance; obstruction 
of access or approach. 

Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention. Shak. 

Prevention of sm is one of the greatest mercies 
God can vouchsafe. South. 

Prevention is hinderance by something happening 
before that which is hinderea. Cratk. 

2. t A going before; a space or time in ad- 
vance 

The greater the distance, the greater the preven- 
tion, as in thunder, where the hglunmg precedeth 
the crack a good space. Bacon. 

3. t A measure taken to obviate something; 
precaution; anticipation — 4,t Anticipation 
of needs or wishes; hence, bestowal of 
favours. 

God’s preventions, cultivating our nature, and flb 
ting US with capacities of his high donatives. 

Hammond. 

6. Prejudice; prepossession. [A Gallicism.! 

In reading what I have written, let them bring na 
particular gusto, or any prevention of mind, and 
that whatsoever judgment they make, it may be 
purely their own Dryden. 

6. In canon law, the right which a superioi 
person or officer has to lay hold of, claim, 
or transact, an affair prior to an inferior 
one to whom otherwise it more immediately 
belongs, as when the judges prevent sub- 
altem ones. 

Preventionalt (pre-ven'8hon-al),a. Tending 
to prevent; preventive. Bailey. 

Preventive (pre-ven'tlv), a. Tending to 
prevent or hinder; hindering the access of; 
as, a medicine jrreventive of disease, -Pre- 
ventive service See CoAST-GtTARD. 

Preventive (pre-ven'tiv), n, l. That which 
prevents; that which intercepts the access 
or approach of something. 

As every event is naturally allied to its cause, so by 
parity of reason 'tis opposed to its preventive. 

Harris. 

2. An antidote previously taken to prevent 
an attack of disease. 

Preventively (pre-ven'tiv-li), adv. In a pre- 
ventive manner ; by way of jpreventlon ; in 
a manner that tends to hinder. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Preview (pre-vu'), v. t. To see beforehand. 
[Rai-e ] 

Previous (pre'vi-us), a. [L. wcevius-^ce, 
before, and via, a way. See Way.] d^ing 
before in time; being or happening before 
something else; antecedent; piior; as, a 
previous intimation of a design; a previous 
notion; a previous event. — Previous ques- 
tion. See under Question. —Syn. Antece- 
dent, preceding, anterior, prior, foregoing, 
former. 

Previously (pre'vi-us-li), adv. In time pre- 
ceding ; beforehand ; antecedently ; as, a 
plan previously formed —Formerly, Previ- 
ously. See under Formerly. 

Pre'vlousneBB (pre'vi-us-nes), n. The state 
of being previous; antecedence; priority In 
time. 

Pre'VlBe (pre-viz'), v. t. To foresee. 

Prevision (pre-vi'zhon), n [L. presvisus, 
mcevideo—proe, before, and video, to see.] 
Foresight; foreknowledge; prescience. 

Such considerations are set down to show the in- 
consistency of those who think that prevision of 
social phenomena is possible without much study. 

H. Spencer. 

Prevoyant (pre-voi'ant), a. Foreseeing, 

All that memorable tragic life that lay solemnly 
waiting for him among the multitudinous roofs was 
hid in the haze of an illumination which never takes 
visible shape or form. But Nature, tingled 

into hjs heart an inarticulate thrill of prophecy. 

Mrs. Oltpkant. 

Prewam ( pre-warnO, v. t. and i. To warn 
beforehand; to give previous notice; to 
forewarn Beau, dc FI. 

Prey (pra), n. [O.E preie., praie, O.Pr. 
preie, praie, Mod.Fr. proie, from L. preeda, 
booty, plunder, whence predatory, depre- 
dation.] 1. Spoil; booty; plunder; goods 
taken by force from an enemy in war; some- 
thing taken by violence and injustice. 

A garrison supported itself by the Pffy it took 
from the neighbourhood of Aylesbury. Clarendon. 

2. Something given up to another; a victim. 
‘Great lord of all things, yet a prwy to all’ 
Pope. 

I banish her my bed and company . 

And give her as a trey to law and shame. Shak. 

8. That which is seized or may be seized by 
violence by carnivorous animals to be de- 
voured. 

The old hon perisheth for lack of pr^. Job iv. it. 


ch, cAain; 6h, So. locA; g, yo; fi, Fr. ton; ng, liny; th. fAen; th, fAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. --See Key. 
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4 . The act of preying, of catching and de- 
vouring other creatures; ravage; depreda- 
tion. 

Methought a seroent eat my heart away, 

And you sat smiling at his ctuel prry, Shak. 

—Animal or heast of prey, a carnivorous 
animal; one that feeds on the flesh of other 
animals. 

Prey (pr§), v.i. To take booty; to collect 
spoil; to plunder; to rob; to pillage; to feed 
by violence. 

More pity that the eagle .should be mewed 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shak. 
A tliousand wants 
Gnarr at the heels of men, and prey 
By each cold hearth lenttyson. 

With on or upon before the object of rapine. 

(a) To rob; to plunder ; to pillage ; as, to 
prey on a conquered country. 

They pray continually unto their saint, the com- 
monwealth ; or rather not pray to her, but prey on 
her, Shak 

(b) To seize as prey; to take for food by vio- 
lence; to seize and devour. 


'Tis the royal disposition of that beast 

To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead. Shak. 

(c) To rest heavily on, as the mind; to cor- 
rode; to waste gradually; to cause to pine 
away. 

Language is too faint to show 
His rage of love ; it preys upon his life ; 

He pines, he sickens, he despairs, he dies. 

Addison. 

Prever (pra'fer), n. He or that which preys; 
a plunderer; a waster; a devourer. 
Preyfttlt (pra'ful), a. l. Prone to prey; sav- 
age. ‘ The prevful brood of savage beasts ’ 
Chapman.— 1. Having much prey; killing 
much game. ‘ The preyful princess pierced 
and prick’d a pretty pleasing pricket. ’ Shak. 
Preying (pra'lng), ppr. Plundering; corrod- 
ing; wasting gradually. In her. a term used 
for any ravenous beast or bird, standing on, 
and in a proper position for devouring its 
prey. 

Mai (pri'al), n. See Pair-royal. De Quin- 
eey. 

Pnapean (pri-a'pe-au), n. [L. Priapeia, a 
collection of poems upon Priapun by various 
authors.] A species of hexameter verse so 
constructed as to be divisible into two por- 
tions of three feet each, having generally a 
trochee in the first and fourth foot, aud an 
amphimacer in the thira. Worcester. 
Priapism (piTap-izm), n. [From Priaj}U8 ] 
More or less permanent erection and rigid- 
itv of the penis. 

Prlapus (pri-a'pus), n. In Greek and Rom 
myth, the god of procreation, and hence of 
gardens and vineyards, where his statues 
were placed. He was said to be the son of 
Dionysus and Aphrodite. 

Price (pris), n. [O.Fr, prU, preis, Fr. prix, 
from L. pretium, a price. Really the same 
word as praise (wlUch see), and prize, to 
value.] 1. The sum or amount of money, 
or the value which a seller sets on his goods 
in market ; the current value of a commo- 
dity; the equivalent in money or other 
means of exchange, for which something is 
bought or sold, or offered for sale; cost. 

* The price of half a realm. ’ Tennyson. 

Come buy wine and milk without money and with- 
out price. Is. Iv i. 


2. Value ; estimation ; excellence ; worriL 
*One pearl of great price.’ Mat. xiii. 26. 

Who can find a virtuous woman T for her price is 
far above rubies. Prov. xxxi. xo. 


8. Reward; recompense. 

Tis the price of toil ; 

The kaave deserves it when he tills the soil. Pope. 
—Price of money, in com. the price of credit; 
the rate of discount at which capital may 
be lent or borrowed — Market price, or ex~ 
chanaeahle value, that value in exchange 
which is actually got for anything, which 
will not always be the same as the real or 
natural price.— Natural price, among poli- 
tical economists, the same thing which is 
meant by the expression real value, which 
is said to be dependent solely on the quan- 
tity of labour necessary for the production 
of a thing. See Value. 

Price (pris), v.t. 1. 1 To pay for; to pay the 
price of. ‘With his own blood price that 
he hath spilt, ’ Spenser. —2. t To set a price 
on; to estimate; to value; to prize. See 
Prize.— 3. To ask the price of. [Colloq.] 

Prloe-ourrent (pris-ku'rent), n. in com. a 
periodical account of the cuirent value of 
merchandise, stocks, Ac. Called also Price- 
list. 

Priced (prist), a Set at a value: used 
mostly in composition; as, high-priced, 
lovf-priced. 


PrioeleM (prls'les), a. 1. Invaluable; too 
valuable to admit ot a price. ‘ The price- 
less jewel.’ Beau, dc FI.— 2. Without value; 
worthless or unsaleable. Bp. Barlow.— 
Syn. Invaluable, inestimable, unvalued. 
Price-list (pris'list), n. See Price -cur- 
rent. 

Prick (prik), n. [A. Sax. prica, pricu, a point, 
adot; D.prtA:, a prick, a puncture; Dsn. prik, 
a dot; Sw. prick, a point, a dot, a prick 
The word occurs also in the Celtic : W. pWc, 
askewer; Ir.pricadA, a goad, prioca, a sting ] 

1. A slender pointed instrument cU’ substance, 
which is hard enough to pierce the skin ; a 
thorn; a skewer; a small sharp - pointed 
thing. ‘Pins, wooden pricAitf, nails.’ Shak. 

It IS hard for thee to kick against the pricks. Acts ix. 5. 

2. A puncture or wound by a prick or prickle; 
a sting. 

No asps were discovered in the place of her death, 
only two small insensible pricks were found in her 
arm. Sir T. Browne. 

3 Fig. a stinging or tormenting thought; 
remorse. Shak — 4. A dot, point, or small 
mark; sneciflcally, (a) the point on a target 
at which an archer shoots. ‘ Phaer did hit 
i\ie prick.’ Churchyard. (6)t A mark on a 
dial noting tlie hour. 

Now Phaethon hath tumbled from his car. 

And made an evening at the moontide prick Shak. 

(cl t A mark denoting degree ; pitch. ‘ Prick 
or highest praise. ’ Spenser, (d) t A mathe- 
matical point. Warner. — 6 The print of the 
foot of a hare or deer on the ground. — 

6. Naut. a small roll; as, a prick of spun 
yarn ; a prick of tobacco. 

Pllck (prik), uf. [ A. Sax. pricctan From 
the noun ; comp. G. prikken, Icel. prika, to 
prick ] 1. To pierce with a sharp-pointed 
instrument or substance; to puncture; as, to 
prick one with a pin, a needle, a thorn, or the 
like. — 2. To cause to point upwards; to 
erect: said chiefly of the ears, and primarily 
of the pointed ears of an animal. Generally 
withM/>; hence, to prick uptheears, to listen 
with eager attention ; to evidence eager at- 
tention. [The phrase implies that the hearer 
is startled, surprised, or much interested by 
some piece of sudden intelligence, and is 
borrowed from the habit of some animals 
pricking up their ears on any sudden cause 
of alarm.] ‘A hunted panther . . . pricks 
her listening ears. ’ Dryden. 

The fiery courser, when he hears from far 
The sprightly trumpets and the shouts of war, 
Prteki up his cars Dryden, 

3. To flx by the point ; as, to prick a knife into a 

board.— 4. To hang on a point. ‘ The cooks 
prick a slice on a prong of iron.’ Sandy s.— 
5. To fasten by means of a pin or pointed 
instrument. ‘ An old hat and ‘ the humour 
of forty fancies ’ pricked In't for a feather ’ 
Shak. —6 To designate or set apart by a punc- 
ture or mark: frequently with off. ‘Their 
names are Shak. 

I will send a few stoups of wine to assist your carouse; 
but let it be over before sunset. And harkye ! iet the 
soldiers for d uty be carefully pricked off; and see that 
none of them be more or less {xartaicers of your de- 
bauch. Sir H'. Scott. 

7. To spur ; to goad ; to incite : often with 
on. 

My duty pricks me on to utter that 

Which else no worldly good should draw from me. 

Shak. 

8. To affect with sharp pain ; to sting with 
remorse. 

When they heard this they were pricked In their 
heart. Acts ii. 37. 

9. To mark or set down ; to jot ; to trace by 
puncturing ; as, to -prick the notes of a piece 
of music ; to prick a pattern for embroidery. 

When playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers . . . 
I pricked them into paper with a pin. Coavper. 

Chanter offered Smith the junior servitor a bribe of 
ten pounds to prick him in at chapel. 

Macmillan's Mag. 

10. To render acid or pungent to the taste ; 
as, the wine is pricked.— 1\. Naut. to run a 
middle seam through the cloth of a sail. — 
Prickina-up coat, in building, the first coat- 
ing of plaster upon lath. 

Prick (prik), v. i. 1. To suffer or feel penetra- 
tion by a point or sharp pain ; to be punc- 
tured. 

By the pricking of my thumbs 

Something wicked this way comes. Shak. 

2. To become acid; as, cider pricks in the rays 
of the sun. —8. To dress one s self for show, — 

4. To spur on ; to ride rapidly ; to post. 

Before each van 

Prick forth the airy knights. Milton. 

The fiery Duke Is pricking fast across St. Andre’s 
plain. Macaulay, 

5. To aim at a point, mark, or place. 


Prlckasour, t n A fast or hard rider. CAau- 

cer. 

Prick-eared (prlk'6rd), a. Having pointed 
ears. ‘Thou prick-eared cur of Iceland.' 
Shak. [This epithet was commonly applied 
by the Cavaliers to the Puritans, because 
from their hair being cut close all round 
their ears stuck up prominently.] 

Pricker (prik'^r), n. l That which pricks; a 
sharp-pointed instrument; a prickle; sm- 
ciflcally, (a) in blasting and gun. the prim- 
jug wire which makes a connection between 
the fuse or other igniting device and the 
charge, (p) In saddlery, a toothed instru- 
ment for marking or stabbing holes for sew- 
ing leather, Ac. (c) Naut. a small marline- 
spike for making and stretching the holes 
for points and rope-bands in sails.— 2 One 
who pricks ; speciflcally, (a) a light horse- 
man. ‘ The prickers who rode foremost in 
the troop halted ’ Sir W. Scott. (6) One 
who tested whether women were witches by 
sticking pins into them; a witch-flnder.— - 

3. A name given to the basking-shark (which 
see). 

Pricket (prik'et), n. A buck in his second 
year. 

I said Mie deer w.is not a baud credo; *twas a 
pricket Shak. 

Pricklnff (prlk'ing), n. l. The act of piercing 
with a sharp point ; speciflcally, in farriery, 
the act of driving a nail into a horse’s foot so 
as to cause lameness. —2 The making of an 
incision at the root of a horse’s tail to make 
him carry it higher. See under Nick, v.t, 

3. t The prick or mark left by an animal’s 
foot, as a hare or deer ; the act of tracing an 
animal by such a mark. Topsell.—i. The 
condition of becoming acid, as wine. Howell. 
—Pricking for sheriffs, the annual ceremony 
of making returns to the privy-council by 
the judges of assize of three persons for each 
county in England and Wales from whom to 
select the sheriff for the ensuing year. The 
ceremony is so called from the appointment 
being made by marking each name with the 
prick of a pin, 

Mcklng-note (prik'ing-ndt), n A document 
delivered by a shipper of goods authorizing 
the receiving of them on board : so called 
from a practice of pricking holes in the paper 
corresponding with the number of packages 
counted into the ship. 

Prlcking-up (prik'ing-up), n. See Pricking- 
up Coat under Prick. 

Fllckle (prik'l), n. [Dim. of prick.] 1. A 
little prick ; a small sharp point ; in bot. a 
small pointed shoot or sharp process growing 
from the bark only, and thus distinguished 
from the thorn, which grows from the wood 
ot a plant. —2. A sharp-pointed process or 
projection, as from the skin ot an animal; a 
spine —3. A kind of basket: still used in some 
branches of trade. 

Hence and 61P 

Your fragrant prickles. B. gtonson. 

The prickle is a brown willow basket, in which 
walnuts are imported into this country ; . . . they 
are about thirty inches deep, and m bulk rather 
larger than a gallon measure. Mayhew. 

4. A sieve of filberts, containing about a half 
hundredweight. Simmonds. 

Prickle (prik'l), v.t. To prick slightly; to 
pierce with fine sharp points. 

Felt a horror over me creep. 

Prickle my skin and catch niy breath. Tennyson. 

Prlckle-back (prik'l-bak), n. The stickle- 
back (which see). 

Prickle -yellow (piik-l-yeias), n. A West 
Indian tree (Xanthoxylon clava-Herculis), 
the wood of which is used for furniture, 
Inlaying, walking-sticks, Ac. ; it is said also 
to afford a dye and to possess medicinal 
properties. Called also Yellow-wood. 
McklinesB (prik'li-nes), n. The state of 
having many prickles. 

Prlcklouse (priklous), n. A tailor: so called 
in contempt. 

A tayiourand his wife quarrelling ; the woman in 
contempt called her husband pricklouse. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Prickly (prik'li ), a. Full of sharp points 
or prickles; armed with prickles; as, a 
prickly shrub. 

mckly-ash (prikli-ash), n. A pungent and 
aromatic pXasit {Xanthoxylon amencanum). 
See Toothaohe-trbb. 

Prlokly-back (prik'li-bak), n. Same as 

Pri^e-baek. 

PrlOkly-bulUiead (prikli-bul-hed), n. A 
fresh-water fish of the genus Gottus (0. 
asper). Sir J. B.ichardson. 

Prlckly-heat (prikli-het), n. The popular 
name for asevere form of skin-disease known 
as lichen. See LlOHBN, 2. 
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Frl 0 kly*p 6 ar (prik'U-par). n. A genus of 
plants (Opuntia), nat. order Cactacese, origin- 
ally American, but now naturalized in ISurope 
and Asia. The common 
prlckly-pemr or Indian 
flg (0. vulgaris) is a 
fleshy and succulent 

f )lant destitute of 
eaves, covered with 
clusters of spines, and 
consisting of flattened 
joints inserted upon 
each other. The fruit is 
purplish, and edible It 
is believed to be a native 
of the southern United 
States, but is now very 
common in Sicily and 
Italy. It is a plant of 
low growth, and very 
different in this respect 
from 0. Tuna, which 
sometimes grows to the 
height of 20 feet. Both 
of them are often used Pnckiy-pcir. 
to form hedges The 
dwarf prickly-pear is the 0 uana. It is very 
similar to the common prickly-pear, only 
smaller. See Opuntia 
Frlckmadam (prik'ma-dam), n. A species of 
stonecrop {Sedum rejlexum). 

Prick -me -dainty. Prick -ma- dainty 
(prik'm6-dan-ti, prik'ma-dan-ti), a. Charac- 
terized by finical language or manners; 
finical; over-precise. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch ] 
PrlCk-pOBt (prik'post), n. In arch, same as 
Queen-pout, 

Prlckpunck (prik'punsh), n. A pointed 
piece of tempered steel used to prick marks 
on cold iron or other metal. 

Prick- shaft t (prik' shaft), n. A shaft for 
hitting the prick or mark of a target ; an 
arrow Joh7i Tailor. 

Prlcksongt (prik'song), n. Music written 
down, sometimes music in parts, from the 
points or dots with which it is noted down ; 
also, counterpoint, as opposed to mere 
melody: in contradistinction to plaimoiuj 

He lights as you sing /iricksont^, keeps time, dis- 
tance, and proportion ; rests me his iiunuu rest, one, 
two, and the third in your bosom Shak. 

Prick -the -garter (prik'THe-gkr-t6r), n. 
See Fast and Loose under Fast. 
Prlckwood (prik'wod), n. The spindle- 
tree (Euonymus eurupoeus) See Euonymus. 
Prlcky t (prik'i), a Prickly. Holland. 
Pride (prid), n [A. Sax pr\y.e, pride, 
from prUt, proud See PROUi). ] 1. The 

quality or state of being proud ; inordinate 
self - esteem ; an unreasonable conceit of 
one's own superiority in talents, beauty, 
wealth, accomplishments, rank, or eleva- 
tion in office, which manifests itself in 
lofty airs, distance, reserve, and often in 
contempt of others. 

Prttitr goeth before destruction, and an haughty 
spirit before a fall. Prov. xvi i8 

PricU IS that exalted idea of our state, qiialifications', 
or attainments which exceeds the bouiidancb of jus- 
tice, and induces us to look down upon supposed infe- 
riors with some degree of unmerited contempt. 

Dr. T tog an. 

2 Generous elation of heart ; a noble self- 
esteem springing from a consciousness of 
worth, upright conduct, or acts of benevo- 
lence, (fee. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 

And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side 

Gold.imith. 

8 Proud behaviour or treatment ; haughty 
or arrogant bearing or conduct ; insolence ; 
rude treatment of others ; insolent exulta- 
tion. ‘ Let not the foot of pride come against 
me.’ Ps. xxxvi. 11. 

Then leaden age, . . 

Beat down Alen^on, Orleans, Burgundy, 

And from the pride of Gallia rescued thee. Shak, 

4. Exuberance of animal spirits; warmth of 
temperament ; mettle ; hence, lust ; sexual 
desire; especially, the excitement of the 
sexual appetite in a female animal. 

The colt that's back’d and burden’d being young, 
Loseth his pndt and never waxeth strong. Shak. 

M Wautonness; extravagance; excess; and 
hence, Impertinence; impudence. 

He hath it when he cannot use it, 

And leaves it to be master'd by his young; 

Who in their pride do present^ abuse It. Shak. 
Now much beshrew my manners and pride 
If Hermia meant to say Lysander lied. Shak. 

6. That which is or may be a cause of pride; 
that of which men are proud ; as, fa) any 
person or body of persons causing others to 
delight or glory. ‘ I will cut off the pride 
of the PhiUstines.' Zee. lx. 6. ‘A bold pea- 
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I santry their country's pride.* Goldsmith. 
(&) Highest pitch ; elevation ; loftiness; the 
best or most brilliant part of a thing ; the 
height. * A falcon tow'rlng in her jprtde of 
place.' Shak. 

We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair 
in her flower. Tennyson. 

Sometime in the prtde of the season, a bird catcher 
engages a costermonger’s pony or donkey cart. 

Mayhetv. 

(c) Decoration; ornament; beauty displayed. 
‘Whose lofty trees yclad with summer’s 
%yridc.' Spenser. 

Be his this sword 

Whose ivory sheath, inwrought with curious prtde. 

Adds graceful terror to the wearer’s side. Pope 

(d) Splendid show; ostentation. 

Ill this array, the war of either side 
Through Athens pass’d with military pride. 

Dry den. 

7. In her a term applicable to the peacock, 
turkey-cock, and other birds which spread 
their tails in a circular form, and drop their 
wings; as, a peacock in his SVN, 

Self-exaltation, conceit, hauteur, haughti- 
ness, lordliness, loftiness. 

I^de ( prid ), V t pret <fe pp. j>ridcd ; ppr. 
priding To indulge in pride, elation, or 
self-esteem ; to value one's self : used re- 
flexively. 

We fancy that God's great favours arc a reason 
for us tdifi^ onrselvcs on them. Ktngsley. 

Pride t (prid), vi. To be proud; to glory. 
‘Those who pride in being scholars.’ Sroijt 

Pride (prid), n. The saudpride. See Am- 
MOC(ETES —Pride gavel, a tax or tribute 
paid in certain places for the privilege of 
fishing for lampreys. 

Prideful (pridTul), a. Full of pride ; inso- 
lent; scornful 

Then in wrath, 

Depart, he cried, perverse and prtdefnl nymph. 

IT. Ktchardsoti 

Pridefully (prid'ful-li), adv. In a prideful 
manner; sconifully 

Pridefulness (prid'ful-nes), «. The state 
(^r quality of being prideful 

Prideless (prul'les), a. Destitute of pride , 
witliout pride. 

Prldliu:ly (pid'ing-li), adv With pride; 
in pride of heart ‘ He pridingly doth set 
himself before all others.^ Barrow. 

Priet (pri), n. An evergreen plant; privet 

Prle (pro), V t. [Contr. iov prieve, jmmi, to 
prove ] To prove; to try; to taste. [Scotch ) 

I^e,t t).i To pry; to look curiously. Chau- 
cer 

Prie-dleu (pre-di-e), n [Fr., pray God.] A 
kneeling-desk for prayers 

Prieft (pref), n. Proof. ‘To make prief.* 
Spenser. 

Prler (pri'6r), n. One who pries ; one who 
inquires narrowly; one who searches and 
scrutinizes Fuller 

Priest (prest), n [A. Sax. preost. Contr. 
from L presbyter. See Presbyter ] 1. A 
man who officiates in sacred offices ; a min- 
ister of public worship; especially, a minister 
of sacrifice or other mediatorial offices In 
primitive ages the fathers of families, 
princes, and kings discharged the functions 
of priests. The Mosaic priesthood was the 
inheritance of the family of Aaron, and con- 
sisted of a liigh -priest and of inferior priests, 
distributed into twenty-four classes. 

Sec, Father, what first-fruits on earth are sprung 

From thy implanted grace in man; these sighs 

And prayers, which in this golden censer, mix’d 

With incense, I thy prust before thee bring. 

Mtlton. 

2. A person who is set apart or consecrated 
to the ministry of the gospel; a man in 
orders or licensed to preach the gospel ; a 
presbyter In its most general sense, the 
word includes archbishops, bishops, patri- 
archs, and all subordinate oilers of the 
clergy duly approved and licensed according 
to the forms and rules of each respective 
denomination of Christians. But in Great 
Britain, in the Episcopal Church, the word 
is understood to denote the subordinate 
order ot the clergy above a deacon and below 
a bishop. In the Church of Scotland, and 
among other Protestant denominations of 
Great Britain, the word priest is not used. 

Priest-cap (prest'kap), n. In fort, an out- 
work with three salient and two entering 
angles. 

Priestcraft (prestlcraft), n. Priestly policy 
or system of management based on tempo- 
ral or material interest; management of 
selfish and ambitious priests to gain wealth 
and power, or to impose on the credulity of 
others. 

The follies of his (Henry the Fifth) youth, the self- 
ish ambition of his manhood, the Lollards roasted 
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at slow flre.s, the prisoners massacred on the fleld 
of battle, the expiring lease of prtesicra/t renewed 
for another century, the dreadful legacy of a cause- 
less and hopeless war bequeathed to a people who 
had no interest in its event, everything is forgotten 
but tiie victory of Agincourt. Macaulay. 

Prlestcrafty ( prest 'kraf-ti), a. Relating 
to or cliaractenzed by priestcraft. Worces- 
ter. 

Prlestery (prest'ri), n. Priests collectively; 
the priesthood; in contempt Milton. 
Priestess (prest'es), n. A woman who ofll- 
ciated in sacred rites 

She as p? te.dess knows the rites. 

Wherein the t'.ocl of earth delights Sn>i/l. 

Prlestkood (prest'hod), n 1. The office or 
character of a priest 

Chaplain, away! \.\\y priesthood saves thy life. 

Shak. 

2 The order of men set apart for sacred 
offices; the order composed of priests; priests 
collectively. ‘And ever and aye the priest- 
hood moan’d.’ Tennyson. 

Priestlsm (prgst'izm), n. The character, 
influence, or government of the priesthood. 
Eclec. Rev. [Rare.] 

Priestless (prestTes), a. Having no priest. 
Pope 

Priestlike (prgstMIk), a. Resembling a 
priest, or that which belongs to priests. ‘ A 
priestlike habit of gold and purple.’ B.J on- 
son. 

PriestUness (prest'li-nes), n. The Quality 
tif being priestly; the appearance and man- 
ner of a priest. 

Priestly (prestTi), a. 1. Pertaining t« a 
priest or to priests ; sacerdotal ; as, the 
priestly office. —2 Becoming a priest; as, 
priestly sobriety and purity of life. ‘ Whiles 

1 say a priestly farewell to her,’ Shak. 
Priestridden (prest'rid-n), a. Managed or 

governed by priests; entirely swayed by 
priests ‘ Such a cant of high-church and 
persecution, and being priest-ridden.’ Swift. 
Priestriddenness (prest-rid'n-nes), n. The 
state of being priestridden Waterhouse. 
Prieve t (prev), v t. To prove. Spenser. 
Pri^ (prig), n. [In meaning 1 perhaps from 
2 )ri('k, to dres.s one’s self for show, or short- 
eneil aud modified from pramnatical (comp, 
also prog)\ in meaning 2 prolmbly from 0 Fr. 
hrigver, to quarrel, and also ‘ to sharke or 
take purses by the highway side ’ (Cotgrave), 
same origin as brigand.] 1. A pert, con- 
ceited, pragmatical fellow. ‘ The queer prig 
of a doctor.’ Macaulay.—^ A thief. [Slang.] 
Out upon him! prtji:, for »iy life,pr/g.‘ he haunts 
wakes, fairs, and bcar-liaitings. Shak, 

All sorts of viilain.s, knavet,, prigs, &c., are essen- 
tial parts of the equipage of life De Qutncey. 

Prif[ (prig), v.t pret. & pp. figged; ppr. 
prigging. 1. To filch or steal. [Slang.]-— 

2 To cheapen ; to haggle about. [Scotch.] 
Pri^ (prig), v.i. pret & pp. prigged; ppr. 

prvgging. To haggle; to importune; to plead 
nard. ‘Men wha grew wise priggin owre 
hops an’ raisins.’ Burns [Scotem ] 
Priggery (prig'^r-i), n The qualities ot a 
png; pertness; conceit; priggism. 

(prig'ish), a. Conceited; coxcomb- 
iew; affected. [Colloq.] 

Priggishly (prig'ish-li), adv. In a priggish 
manner; conceitedly; pertly. 

Friggisbness (prig'ish-nes), n. The state 
or quality ot being priggish. 

But how can a man be proved to be a prig? So 
long as he was an Attache or a Secretary his png- 
gtshness may have done no more harm than good, 
or may have amused his comrades. Saturday Rev. 

Priggism (prig'izm), n. The manners of a 
png Edin. Rev. 

Prike,t Prikkeri v. t. and i. To prick; to 
spur a horse. Chaucer. 

Pltol (pril), n. 1. The fish othei-wise called 
the brill (which see).— 2. In mining, the bet- 
ter portions of ore from which inferior pieces 
have been separated; a nugget of virgin 
metal. — 3. The button of metal from an 
assay. 

PriUon (prinon), n. Tin extracted from 
the slag ot a furnace. 

Prim (prim), a. [O.Fr. prim, prime, first, 
also sharp, thin, slender, and hence neat; 
flfom L. primus, first; comp, prime, to trim 
trees.] i^eat; formal; precise; affectedly 
nice; demure. ‘ This hates the filthy crea- 
ture, that the prim. ’ Young. 

Prim (prim), v.t. To deck with great nicety; 
to form with affected preciseness; to prink. 
Prim (prim), n. A plant, privet (Ligustrum 
vulgare), a native of Europe, but natural- 
ized in the United States See Lioustrum:. 
Prlm&cy (prl'ma-si), n. [Fr, primatie, from 
L. primatus, the first place or rank. See 
Prime.] 1. Generally, the condition of being 
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prime or flmt; hence, excellency; supre- 
macy. 

St. Peter had a primacy of order, such an one as 
the ringleader hath in a dance, as the priinipilar cen- 
turion nad in the legion. Barrow, 

2. The condition or office of a primate ; the 
chief ecclesiagtical station or dignity; the 
office or dignity of an archbishop. ‘When 
he had now the primucy in his own hand.' 
Clarendon 

Prima Boima (pre'ma don'na). [It., first 
lady.] The first or chief female singer in an 
opera; one who takes the chief female part. 
Prtina Fade (pri-ma fa'shi-e). [L.] At first 
view or appearance. — Priina facie cane, in 
laio, one which is established by sufficient 
evidence, and can be overthrown only by 
rebutting evidence adduced by the other 
side —Prima facie evidence, in law, evidence 
which establishes a prima facie case 
Primage (prlm'^), n. in com. a charge in 
addition to the freight of a vessel paid by 
the shipper or consigner of goods to the 
master and sailors for loading the same, or 
paid to the owner or freighter. 

Primal (prim'al), a [See Prime.] 1. Pri- 
mary; first in time, order, or importance; 
original. ‘It hath been taught us from the 
primal state. ’ Shak. 

No great school ever yet existed which had not 
for primal aim the ropresentation of some natural 
fact as truly as possible Rusktn. 

2. In qeol. applied to the ‘Dawn,' the first 
or earliest of Professor Rogers’ subdivisions 
of the North American Palaeozoics, and 
equivalent, perhaps, to our lowest Cam- 
brians. 

Primality (pri-mal'i-ti), n. state of being 
primal Mxter. 

Frimarlanist (pri-ma'ri-an-ist), n. A fol- 
lower of Primarius, a Doiiatist. 

PrUnarUy (pri'ma-ri-li), adv. In a primary 
manner; m the firstormost important place; 
originally; in the first intention. 

In fevers, where the heart primarily suffercth, we 
apply medicines unto the wrist. Sir T. Broivne 
Primariness (prPma-ri-nes), n. The state 
of being first in time, in act, or intention. 
Norrig 

Primary (pri'ma-ri), a. [L. primariun See 
Prime j l. First in order of time; original, 
primitive; first ‘The church of Christ in 
Its primary institution ’ Bp. Pearson. 

There arc three fundamental notions existing m 
the human mind, as the/riwa^ elements of thought: 
ist, that of finite self, sdly, that of finite nature; 3rdly, 
that of the absolute, the unconditioned, the infinite 
y. /). A/arcll. 

2. First in dignity or importance; chief; 
principal 

As the ax primary planets revolve about him, so 
the secondary ones are moved about them. 

Bentley. 

3. Elementary; preparatory, or lowest in 
order; as, primary schools. 

Education comprehends not merely the elementary 
branches of what on the Continent is called primary 
instruction. Brouj^ham. 

4. First in intention ; radical ; original ; as, 
the primary sense of a word. — Primary as- 
Memhly, in politics, an assembly in which all 
the citizens have a right to be present and 
to speak, as distinguished from representa- 
tive parliaments, — PriT/wtry axis, in bot. 
the main stalk which bears a whole cluster 
of fLoyren.—Primanj colours, In optics, see 
under Colour. —P rijnory conveyances, in 
law, original conveyances, consisting of 
feoffments, grants, gifts, leases, exchanges, 
partitions. — Primary nerves, in hoi. the 
veins given off laterally from the midrib 
of a leaf —Primary planets. See PLANET. 
—Prbnary qualities of bodies are such as 
are original and inseparable from them. 

These I cadi original or primary qualities of bodies. 

Locke 

—Primary quills, in ornith the largest 
feathers of the wings of a bird ; primaries. 
— Primary rocks, in geol rocks of a crystal- 
line structure supposed to owe their present 
state to Igneous agency. They were held to 
be older than the most ancient European 

S oup (graywacke), and no distinct fossils 
ve as yet been discovered In them. Pri- 
mary rocks were divided into two groups, 
the stratified and nnstratifled. The strati- 
fied group consisted of the rocks called 

f nelas,mica schist, ardllaceous schist, horn- 
lende schist, and all slaty and crystalline 
strata generally. The unstratified group 
was composed in a great measure of granite, 
and rocks closely allied to granite. The 
term primary was applied to those rocks, 
because it was supposed, from the absence 
of fossil remains, that they were formed be- 


fore animals and vegetables, as well as that 
they were the first rooks formed, but it has 
been discovered that some primary forma- 
tions are newer than mimy secondary groups. 
They were originally termed primitive roMs, 
but both appellations are now generally 
abandoned by modern geologists. 

Primary (prrma-ri), n. 1. That which stands 
highest in rank or importance, as opposed 
to secondary. ~2. A name given to one of 
the large feathers on the outermost joint of 
a bird's wing, and inserted upon that part 
wliich represents the hand of man. 

Primate (pri'mat), n. [Fr. primal; LL 
primas, primatis, from L. primus, firat See 
PRIME.] The chief ecclesiastic in certain 
churches, as the Anglican; an archbishop. 
The' Archbishop of York is entitled primate 
of England; the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
primate of all England. 

Inmates (pri-ma'tez), n. pi. The name 
given by Linnieu.s to his first order of niam- 
nialia, including four genera, viz. Homo, 
man, Simla, the ape, monkey, &c., Lemur, 
the lemurs, and Vespertilio, the bat. 
Prlmateship (pri'mat-ship), n The office 
or dignity of primate or archbishop. 
Primatial (prl-ma'shi-al). a. Pertaining to 
a primate; ]>rimatical. Wright. [Hare ] 
Prlmatlcal (pri-mat'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to a priiuate Barrow. 

Prime (prim), a. [L. primus, superl. of 
prior, funner; same root us Skr pra, Gr 
and L. pro, before ; E. fore, Jjrst, (fee. ] 

1. First in order of time ; primitive ; origi- 
nal In this sense the use of the word is 
nearly superseded by primitive, though it 
still occurs in the plirase, prime cost. 

The most replenished sweet work of nature, 

That from the prime creation c‘cr she framed. 

Shak. 

2 First in rank, degree, or dignity; as, 
mime minister. ‘Agriculture, the prime 
favourite of the state. ' Brougham —3. First 
in excellence, value, or importance; first- 
rate; capital; as, prime wheat; a prime 
quality 

Nor can I think, that God will so destroy 
Us his prune creatures dignified so high. Shak 
Humility and resignation are our prime virtues 
Dtyden 

'That’s right,’ said Mr. Price 'Never say die All 
fun. ain’t itf’ ‘ I^rtmel' said the young gentleman. 

Dickens 

4 Early; blooming; being in the first stage. 

His starry helm unbuckled, showed him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended Milton 

5f Heady; eager; hence, lecherous; lust- 
ful; lewd. ‘As prime as goats’ Shak. 
— Prime conductor, in elect the metallic 
conductor opposed to the glass plate or cy- | 
Under of an electrical machine. — Prime j 
fqure, ip, geom. a figure which cannot be , 
divided into any other figure more simple 
than itself, as a triangle, a pyramid, (fee. — 
Prime meridian, in geog. that from which 
longitude Is measured; in Britain, that of 
Greenwich.— Prime mover, (a) the initial 
force which puts a machine in motion. 
(b) A machine which receives and modi- 
fies force as supplied by some natural 
source, as a water-wheel, a steam-engine, 
(fee — Prime number, in arith. a number not 
divisible without remainder by any less 
number than itself except unity, such are 2, 

3, 5, 7. 11, 13, &c.~ Prime and ultimate 
ratios. See RATIO. —Prime vertical,in astron. 
a celestial great circle passing through the 
east and west points and the zenith. —Prima 
vertical dial, a dial projected on the plane 
of the prime vertical circle, or on one i)ar- 
allel to it; a north and south dial— Prime 
vertical transit instrument, a transit instru- 
ment, the telescope of which revolves In the 
plane of the prime vertical, used for observ- 
ing the transit of stars over this circle. 
Prline (prim), n. 1. The earliest stage or 
beginning of anything; hence, the first open- 
ing of day; the dawn ; the morning ; the 
spring of the year ‘In the very prime of 
the world.' Hooker. ‘When day arises In 
that sweet hour of prime.* MUton. 

Early and late it rong, at evening and at prime. 

Spenser. 

Hope waits upon the flowery prime tValler, 

2. The spring of life; youth; full health, 
strength, or beauty; hence, the highest or 
most perfect state or most flourishing con- 
dition of anything. ‘The frrime of youth.’ 
Dry den. ‘ Ceres in her prime. ' Milton. 

And will she yet debase her eyes on me 

That cropp’d the golden prime of this swcct^^ncel 

Never, in its bloodiest prime, can the sight of the 
gigantic Coliseum, full and running over with the 
lustiest life, have moved one heart, as it must move 
all who look upon it now— a ruin. Dickens. 


8. The best part ; that which ia beat in qua. 
Uty. 

Give him always of the prime. Sw^ft, 

4. In R. Cath. Ch. the first canonical hour, 
succeeding to lauds. 

From prime to vespers will I chant thy praise. 

Tennyson. 

5 In fencing, the first of the chief guards. 
6. In chem. primes are numbers employed, 
In conformity with the doctrine of definite 

S roportions, to express the ratios in which 
odles enter into combination. Primes 
duly an’anged in a table constitute a scale 
of chemical equivalents. They also express 
the ratios of atomic weights. — 7. Same as 
Primero. — Prime of the moon, the new 
moon when it first appears after the change. 
Prime (prim), v.t pret. & pp primed; ppr. 
pi-iming. [Lit to perform a prime or first 
operation with, to prepare.] 1. To put Into 
a condition for being fired ; said of a gun, 
mine, (fee. ; to supply with powder for com- 
municating fire to a charge —2 In painting, 
to cover with a ground or first colour. — 
8. To put in a fit state to act or suffer; to 
make ready; especially, to instruct or pre- 
pare a person beforehand what he is to say 
or do; to post up; as, to prime a person with 
a speech ; to prima a witness. 

(He) filled himself bumper nfter bumper of claret, 
which he swallowed with nervous rapidity. ' He's 
pruning himself.’ Osborne whispered to Dobbin. 

Thackeray. 

4. t To trim oi'iiriine Beau. A Fl.~To prime 
a pump, to pour water down the tube with 
the view of saturating the sucker, so causing 
it to swell, and act effectually in bringing 
up water. 

Prime (prim), v i pret. primed; ppr. prim- 
ing. 1 t To be as at first; to be renewed. 

Night's bashful empress, thoujjh she often wane. 

As oft repeats her daikness./rtwcj again. 

Quarles. 

2. In the stcam-engi>ie,to carry over hot water 
witli the steam from the boiler into the 
cylinder; as, the engine 3. Tosei've 

for the charge of a gun 
Primely; (prim'Ii), adv. i. f At first ; orimn- 
ally; primarily; in the first place South.— 
2 In a prime manner or degree ; most ex- 
cellently 

Prime -minister (prim-min'is-tdr), n. In 
Great Britain, the first minister of state; the 
premier. 

Mmeness (prirn'nes), n 1 t The state of 
being first.— 2. The quality of being prime; 
supreme excellence 

Primer (prim'6r), n One who or that which 
primes; specifically, in gun. and blasting, a 
tube, cap, wafer, or other device, containing 
a compound which may be exploded by per- 
cussion, friction, or other means : used for 
firing a chaige. 

Primer (prim'^r or prim'6r),n [Fr. primairc, 
elementary; L, primarius, from primus, 
first ] 1. A small prayer-book for church 
service, or an office of the Virgin Mary. 

Another prayer to her is not only m the manual, 
but m the primer or office of the blessed Virgin. 

Stilling fleet. 

2 A small elementai’y book for religious in- 
struction or for teaching children to read. 
8 In printing, a name given to two sizes of 
type : great-primer, the next size larger 
than euglish, and the largest size used in 
printing books, and liniy-vrimer, a size in- 
termediate between smallpica and bour- 
geois. 

Itoaerf (prim'6r), a. First; original. ‘The 
pHmer English kings so truly zealous were.' 
Drayton. 

Primero (pri-mS'ro), n. A game at cards. 

* I left him at primero with the Duke of 
Suffolk' Shak. 

Primerole,t n. [Fr. ^rimerole, primverole, 
Med L. primula verts, primrose. Comp. 
It. for deprimavera, spring flower.] A prim- 
rose. Chaucer. 

Primer-seizin (prim'dr-sez-in), n. In feudal 
law, the right of the king, when a tenant in 
capite died seized of a Wight's fee, to re- 
ceive of the heir, if of full age, one year's 
profits of the land if in possession, and half 
a year’s profits if the land was in reversion 
expectant on an estate for life; abolished by 
12 Car. II. 

Prime-staff (prlm^staf), n. Same as Clog' 
almanac. 

Frlmetempat n. [Fr. prims, early, and 
temps, time.f Spring. Chaucer. 
Prime-tide, Prime-tlmet (prim'tid, prlm'- 
tlm), n. Spring. 

Primeval (pri*m6'val), a. [L, primamut-- 
primus, first, and cevum, age.] Original; 
primitive ; belonging to the first ages; as, 
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^ej^Ttuval innocence of man; ihe^mevcU 
world. ‘ This is the forest jwnmeeal' Long- 
fellow, 'Chaos and primeval darkness.' 
Koata. 

FrUnevally (pri-mS'val-U V adv. In a pri- 
meval manner; in the earliest times. Dar- 
win. 

Prlxneyous (pri-mg'vusy a. Primeval. 
Prtn^exUal (prim-i-Je'ni-al), a. [L primi- 
geniua— primus, first, and yigno, genitum, 
to beget.] First-born; original; primary; 
primot^nial. 'The primigenial elephant 
and rhinoceros.’ Owen. 

They recover themselves again to their condition of 
frirntgenial innocence. GlanvtiU. 

Prlmlgenious, Prlmlgenous (prim-i-jg - 
ni-us, pri-inlj'en-us), a. [L primigeniua, 
primigenus. See above.] First formed or 
generated; original. ' ^evcA-p^'imigenowi 
strata. ' Kirwan. 

Primlne (pri'min), n. (L. primm.] In hot. 
the outermost sac or covering of an ovule, 
the inner being termed secundine. 

Mmlng (pilm'ing), n. 1. In gun. and 
blasting, the powder, percussion - cap, or 
other device used to ignite the charge.— 
2. In painting, the first layer of paint, size, 
or other material laid upon a surface which 
is to be painted.— 8, In steam-engines, the 
hot water carried along by the steam from 
the boiler into the cylinder.— PnVumjr of 
the tides See under Lao 
Prlmlllg-liorn (prim'ing-horn), n. A miner’s 
or quarry man's powder-horn. 
Prlmlng-lron (pi1m'ing-i-6rn), n. in gun. 
a wire used through the vent of a cannon 
to prick the cartridge when it is home, and 
for inserting after discharge to insure its 
not retaining any ignited particles. 
Priming- powder (pnin'ing-pou-d^r), n. 
1. Detonating powder. -- 2 The train of 
powder connecting a fuse with a chai-ge. 
Prlmlng-tube (prim'ing-tul)), n. In gun. 
a tube containing an intlammable composi- 
tion, which occupies the vent of a gun 
whose charge is fired when the composition 
is Ignited. 

Priming -valve 
(prirn'ing-valv), 
n A spring 
valve fitted to 
the end of the 
cylinder of a 
steam - engine, 
and Intended for 
the discharge of 
any water car- 
ried into the 
cylinder with 
the steam. The 
valves are kept 
closed by springs 
acting against 
them extemallv 
with a force suf- 
ficient for the or- 
dinary pressure 
of the steam .but 
should water 
lodge in the pas- 



Cylinder of Marine Steam 
Engine, a a. Priming-valves. 


sages, its non-elastic qualities cause it to 
be ejected by the compression of the piston. 
Priming-wire (prim'ing-wlr), n. See Prim- 
INQ-IRON. 

Frlmiparous (pri-mip'a-rus), a. [L. primus, 
first, and pario, to bring forth.] Bearing 
young for the first time. 

Primlpilar (prl-mln'i-lftr), a. [L primipi- 
laris, from primipitus, the first centurion of 
a Boman legion.] Pertaining to the first 
centurion or captain of the body of veterans 
(frtant) that formed a regular portion of a 
Boman legion. 

St. Peter had a primacy of order, .such an one as 
the ringle-ader hath in a dance, as the primipilar 
centurion had in the legion. Barrow. 


fashioned ; characterized by the simplicity 
of old times ; as. a vrimiiive style of dress. 
8. In gram, applied to a word in its simplest 
etymological form; not derived; radical; 
primary ; as, a primitive verb in grammar. 
4. In bot. applied to specific types, in op- 
position to forms resulting from hybridiza- 
tion. Henslow. — Primitive axes qf co-or- 
dinates, that system of axes to which the 
points of a magnitude are first referred with 
reference to a second set, to which they are 
afterwards referred. — Primitive chord, in 
musie, that chord, the lowest note of which 
is of the same literal denomination as the 
fundamental bass of tlie harmony.— Pn’mi- 
tive circle, in the stereographic projection of 
the sphere, the circle on the plane of which 
the projection is made. — Primitive colours. 
In painting, red. yellow, and blue, from the 
mixtures whereof all other colours may be 
obtained. See under Colovk. -—P rimitive 
plane, in spherical projection, the plane 
upon which the projections are made, gen- 
erally coinciding with some principal circle 
of the sphere. —Primitive rocks. See under 
Primary. — Syn. Original, first, primary, 
radical, pristine, ancient, antique, anti- 
quated, old-fashioned. 

pr imit ive (prim'it-iv), n. 1. An original or 
primary word; a word not derived from 
another: opposed to derivative.— 2. An early 
Christian. ‘ In the days of the apostles and 
\io\y primitives.' Jer. Taylor. 

Primitively (prim'it-iv-li), adv. 1. Origin- 
ally; at first. 

Solemnities and ceremonies, primitively enjoined, 
were afterwards omitted, the occasion ceasing. 

Sir T. Brtnvne. 

2. Primarily ; not derivatively —3. Accord- 
ing to the original rule or ancient practice; 
in the ancient or antique style. ‘ The purest 
and moBi primitively ordered church in the 
world.' South. 

Frimitiveness (prlm'it-iv-nes), n. State of 
being primitive or original; antiquity; con- 
formity to antiquity. 

Primlty.t n. The state of being original; 
primitiveness. Bp. Pearson. 

Primly (prim'li), adv. In a prim or precise 
manner; with primness. 

PrimneBS (prim'nes), n. The state or con- 
dition of being prim; affected formality or 
niceness; stiffness; preciseness. 'The stiff 
unalterable primness of his long cravat.' 
Oent. Mag. 

Primo (pri'mo). In music, the first or lead- 
ing part. 

Frixnogenlal (pri-mb-je'ni-al), a. [L. primo- 
genius, primtgenius. See PRIMIGENIAL.] 
First bom, made, or generated; original; 
primary; primitive. ‘ The primogfcniaf light.' 
Olanville. 

The first or primogenial earth, which rose out of 
the chaos, was not like the present earth 

T. Burnet. 

Primogenltaxy (pn-mo-jen'i-ta-ri), a. Of 
or belonging to primogeniture, or the rights 
of the first-born. 

They do not explicitly condemn a limited mon- 
archy, but evidently adopt his scheme of frimogeni- 
iary right, which is perhaps almost incompatible 
with It Hallatn. 

The consciousness o1 this defect in his parliamen- 
tary title put James on magnifying the inherent 
rights of primogenitary succession as something in- 
defeasible by the legislature. Hallam. 

Primoarenitivet (pri-m6-jen'it-iv), n. Pri- 
mogeniture; right; of primogeniture. ‘The 
primogenitive and due of birth.’ Shak. 

rrlmogenitlve (prl-m6-jen'it-iv), a. Relat- 
ing to primogeniture. 

Primogenitor (orl-md-jen'lt-or), n. [L. 
primus, first, and genitor, father. ] The flnst 
father or forefather; an ancestor. 

If your primogenitors be not belied, the general 
smutch you have was once of a deeper black, when 
they came from Mauritania into Spain. Gayton. 


PrlmltlSB (prl-mi'8h§-e), n. pf. [L.] 1. The 
first-fruits of any production of the earth ; 
B^ifically, in eccXes. the first year's profits 
of a benefice, formerly payable to tlie 
crown, but restored to the church by Queen 
Anne in 1703, under the name of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. See under Bounty.— 2 . In 
the waters discharged before the ex- 
trusion of the foetus. 

PrlmlUalt (pri-ml'shi-al), a. [See above.] 
Being of the first production; primitive; 
original 

Primitive (prlm'it-iv), a. [L, primitivus, 
earliest of its kind, from primus, first See 
Prime.] l. Pertaining to the be^nning or 
origin; original; first; as, primitive ages; 
the priwitiee church; the orimifiue fathers. 

' Our priniifive great sire.’ Milton.— 2. Old- 


Primogenlture (pri-m6-jen'it-ur), n. [Fr. 
primogeniture, from L. primus, first, and 
nitura, a begetting, from gigno, genitum, 
beget See Gender.] 1. The state of 
being bom first of the same parents; senior- 
ity by birth among children —2. The right 
principle, or rule under which the eldest 
son of a family, in England and elsewhere, 
succeeds to the father's real estate in pre- 
ference to, and in absolute exclusion of, the 
younger sons and daughters. The ancient 
customs of gavelkind and borough-English 
form exceptions to the general rule of law 
as to primogeniture. See Gavelkind and 
Borough-English. 

PrlmogenltureBbip (pri-md-jen'it-fir-shlp), 
n. The right or swte of a first-bom son. 
Burke. 


Primordial (prl-moridl-al). a. [L. primor- 
dialis, from primordium, beginning, origin 
—primus, first, and ordium, commence- 
ment, from ordiri, to begin.] 1. First in 
order; original; primitive; existing from the 
beginning. *The primordial state of our 
firat parents.’ Bp Bull. 

How came the sun and its atmosphere to have 
such materials, such motions, such a constitution, 
that these consequences followed from their prtmor- 
dtal condition f // ’hetvell. 

2. In bot. earliest formed: applied to the 
first true leaves given off by a young plant; 
also, to the first fruit produced on a raceme 
or spike.— Primordial utricle, in bot. the 
lining membrance of cells in their early 
state. 

Primordial (pri-mor'di-al), n. A first prin- 
ciple or element. 

The prtmordia/s of the world are not mechanical, 
but spermatical and vital. Dr. H More. 

PrlmordlaliBm (prl-mor'di-al-izm), n. Con- 
tinuance of or observance of primitive 
ceremonies or the like, H. Spencer. 
Prlmordlally (pri-mor'di-al-ll), adv. Under 
the firat order of things; at the beginning. 
Primordlan (pri-mor'di-an), n. A kind of 
plum. 

Primordlate (pri-mor'dl-at), a. [See Prim- 
ordial.] Original; existing from the first. 
Boyle. 

Prlmosity (pri-moz'i-ti), n. Primness. Lady 
Stanhope. [Rare.] 

Primp (primp), v.t. [From prim, or per- 
haps a form of pHnk. ] To deck one’s sen in 
a stiff and affected manner. 

Primp (primp), v.i. To be formal or affected. 
[Scotch.] 

Prlmpit (prlm'pit), p. and a. Stiffly dressed: 
also, ridiculously stiff in demeanour; full or 
affectation. Skinner [Scotch, ] 
Primprint (prlm'print), n. A name some- 
times given to privet (Liguatrum vulgare). 
See Privet. 

PrlmrOBe (prim'rdz), n [O.E. primerole, 
Fr. primerole, from Med. L. primula veris, 
the first flower of spring, the primrose, from 
primus, first; the last syllable was changed 
to rose to give the word an English appear- 
ance and a sort of meaning; comp, bar- 
berry, &c.] The common name for the 
plants of the genua Primula, a genus of low, 
fibrous-rooted, herbaceous, flowery peren- 
nials, containing about eighty species, chiefly 
natives of the higher regions of temperate 
Europe and Asia, but sparingly represented 
in most parts of the globe. They are beauti- 
ful plants, with radical leaves and umbels 
of whorled racemes of white, yellow, or 
reddish - purple flowers; nat. order Primu- 
lacece. Some species grow wild in Britain, 
forming the most pleasing ornaments of our 
woods and valleys, as P. vulgaris (the com- 
mon primrose), the cowslip or paigle (P. 
veris\ the oxhp (P. elatior). The auricula 
(P. Auricula) is a native of the Swiss moun- 
tains. 

A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. Wordsworth. 

PrlxnrOBe (prim'rdz), a. 1. Of or belonging 
to a primrose; specifically, resembling a 
primrose in colour. 

He had a buff waistcoat, with coral buttons, a 
light coat, lavender trousers, white jean boots and 
primrose kid gloves. G. A. Sala. 

2. Abounding with primroses; flowery; gay. 

I had thought to let in some of all professions, 
that go the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. 

Shah. 

PrlmroBed (prim'rdzd), a. Covered or 
adorned with primroses. 
PrimroBe-peerleBS (prim^rdz- pgr-les), n. A 
plant. Narcissus bijlorus, or pale narcissus. 
Primsie (prim'sl), a. Prim; demure; pre- 
cise. ^Primsie Mallie.’ Burns. [Scotch,} 
Prlm-BtaiT (prim'8taf),n. See Prune-stapf. 
Primula (prl'mU-la), n. A genus of plants. 
See Primrose. 

Frlmulaoesd (prI-mfl-l&'sS-e), n. pi. A nat. 
order of monopetalous exogenous plants, 
distinguished by the stamens being opposite 
to the lobes of the corolla, and a superior 
capsule with a free central placenta, it con- 
sists of herbaceous plants, natives of tem- 
perate and cold regions. Many of the Pri- 
mulaceaa have flowers of much beauty, and 
some are very fragrant. Primula, Anagal- 
lis, Soldanella, Cyclamen, and Lyumaohia 
are the gayest genera. The cowallp is 
slightly narcotic, but the order Ib of uttle 
known utility. 

Frlmulin (prim'fi-lln), n. A orystallizable 
substance obtained Aram the root of the 
cowslip. 
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Prlxnuni Mobile (pri'mum mobl-ld). [L] 
First cause of motion; prime mover; i^- 
oiflcally, in the Ptolemaic aystem, the tenth 
or outermost of the revolving spheres of the 
universe, which was supposed to revolve 
from east to west in twenty-four hours, and 
to carry the others along with it in its 
motion. 

PrimuB (pri'mus), n. [L. . first. ] The first in 
dignity among the bishops of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. He is chosen by the 
other bishops, presides at all their meet- 
ings, and has certain other privileges, but 
possesses no metropolitan authority. 
Mmwort ^riraVert), n. Any plant of the 
nat. order Primulaceee. Pop. Eiicy. 
Primyt (pri'mi), a. Blooming; early. ‘In 
the youth of nature.' Shak. 

Prince (prins), n. [Ft., from L. princeps, 
priruiipw, a prince— primus, firat, and capio, 
to take.] 1. One holding the first or highest 
rank; a sovereign ; the chief and independ- 
ent i^er of a nation or state. Originally 
the word was applied to a ruler of either 
sex. 

Then we cried, ‘ God save your Majesty ! God 
save your Majesty I’ Then the Queen turned and 
said, ^God bless you all, my good people ‘ Then wc 
cried again, ‘ God save your Majesty 1 ' Then the 
Queen said again to us, ' You may well have a greater, 
but you shall never have a more loving Prxnct' 

Bp Goodman. 

2. A sovereign who has the government of 
a particular state or territory, but holds of 
a superior to whom he owes certain services. 

3. The son of a sovereign, or the issue of a 
royal family ; as, princes of the blood. On 
the Continent the title prince is borne by 
some families of eminent rank not imme- 
diately connected with any reigning house 
In Britain, dukes, marquesses, and earls 
are entitled, in strict heraldic language, to 
the title of prince; but in practice the title 
is restricted to members of the royal family. 
The only case in which the title is a terri- 
torial one is that of the Prince of Wales.— 

4. The chief of any body of men; one who is 
at the head of any class, profession, <&c. ; 
one who is pre-eminent in anything; as, a 
merchant prince. 

To use the words of the prince of Icarnltig here- 
upon, only in shallow and small boats they glide over 
Che face of the Virgtlian sea. Peacham. 

— Prince of the senate, in anc. Rome, was 
the person first called in the roll of senat- 
ors. He was always of consular and censu- 
rian dignity 

Prince (prins), v.i. pret. princed; ppr princ- 
ing. To play the prince; to take state: with 
a complementary it 

Nature prompts them 
In simple and low things to prince it much 
Beyond the trick of others. Shak. 

PrlnoeaEe (prins'aj), n. The body of princes. 
Month. Rev. [ Rare. ] 

Princedom ( prins ‘dum), n. The Jurisdic- 
tion, rank, or estate of a prince. 

Under thee, as head supreme. 
Thrones, princedoms, powers, dominions, I reduce. 

Milton. 

Prlnoeite (prinslt), n. A follower of Henry 
James Prince, formerly a clergyman of the 
Church of England, who founded a conven- 
tual establishment of a singular kind, called 
‘Agapemone,’ or the abode of love. The 
inmates consist of persons of both sexes, and 

E rofess to submit themselves only to the 
iw of love. 

Prlncellke (prinsllk), a. Becoming a prince : 
like a prince. Shak. 

Princeliness (priusli-nes), n. The quality 
of being princely. 

Princeling (prins'Ung), n. A petty prince. 
Young. 

Princely (prins'li), a. 1. Pertaining to a 
prince; having the rank of a prince ; royal ; 
re^aL ‘His princely name.’ Shak. ‘His 
princely feet.’ Shak — 2. Resembling a 
prince; having the appearance of one high 
t>om; stately; dignified; high-minded; noble. 

He is as full of valour as of kindness ; 

Princely in both. Shak. 

S. Becoming a prince; royal; grand; august; 
munificent ; magnificent; as, princely vir- 
tues ; a princely gift ; a princely entertain- 
ment; a princely fortune. 

Ay, beauty's princely majesty is such, 

Confounds the tongue and makes the senses rough. 

Shak. 

Princely (prinsoix adv. In a princelike 
manner, 

Prince -royal (prins-roi'al), n. The eldest 
son of a sovereign 

Prince’B-teatber (prin-sez-feTH'er), n. An 
annual plant of the genus Amaranthus, the 
A, hypoehondriacus. The larger prlnce’s- 
feather is A. speeUmu. 


Prince’fi-metal (prin'sez-met-al), n. A mix- 
ture of copper and zinc, in which the pro- 
portion of zinc is greater than in brass; said 
to have been invented by Prince Rupert, 
and so called also Prince Rupert's Metal. 
Prinoe’s-pine (prin'sez-pln), n. The false 
winter-green (Chitnaphila umbellata), an 
ornamental shrub with pinkish fiowers, com- 
mon in North America. 

Princess (prin'ses), n. l. A female sove- 
reign; a female having the rank of a prince. 
‘So excellent a princess as the present 
queen.’ Sicift.--2. The daughter of a sove- 
reign, or a female member of a royal family. 
8. The consort of a prince ; as, the Princess 
of Wales, 

Princess-like (prin'ses-lik), a. Like a prin- 
cess; in the manner of a princess. 
Princessly (prjn‘ses-li), a. Princess-like. 
Byron. (Rare. ] 

Princess - royal (prin-ses-roi'al), n. The 
eldest daughter of a sovereign. 

Princewood (prin8'wud),n. A light- veined 
brown West Indian wood, the produce of 
Cordia gerascanthoides and Hamelia ven- 
tricom. Treas. of Bot. 

Prlnclfled (prins'i-fid),a. Imitating a prince; 
suggestive of an exalted personage ; fantas- 
tically dignified. 

The English girls . . . lauglied at the princified 
airs which she gave herself from a very early age. 

Thackeray. 

Principal (prin'si-pal), a. [Fr.; L. princi- 
palis, from princeps, first in time or order, 
the first. See Prince.] 1. Chief; highest 
in rank, character, authority, or import- 
ance; first; main; essential; most consider- 
able ; as, the principal officers of a govern- 
ment; the principal men of a city, town, or 
state; the principal arguments in a case; 
the principal beams of a building; the prin- 
cipal productions of a country. ‘Wisdom 
is the principal thing.' Prov. iv. 7.' ‘The 
principal men of the army.' Shak. — 2 t Of 
or pertaining to a prince ; princely. Spen- 
ser.— Principal axis, in conic sections, the 
axis which passes through the twofoci; in the 
parabola, the diameter passing through the 
focus. — Principal brace, in carp, one imme- 
diately under the principal rafters, or paral- 
lel to them, assisting with the principals to 
support the roof timbers.— PWnctpaf chal- 
lenge, in law, is where the cause assigned 
carries with it prima facie evidence of par- 
tiality, favour, or wmMce.— Principal post, 
the corner-post of a timber-framed house.— 
Principal ray, that which passes perpendi- 
cularly from the spectators eye to the per- 
spective plane or picture — Principal raf- 
ters, the strong rafters used for trussing the 
beams in a roof. See under the noun Prin- 
cipal, Q. — Principal section, in crystal, a 
plane pai^sing through the optical axis of a 
crystal. — Principal subject or theme. In 
music, one of the chief subjects of a move- 
ment in sonata form, as opposed to a sub- 
ordinate theme.— Syn. Chief, leading, main, 
great, capital, cardinal, essential. 

Mndpal (prin'si-pal), n. 1. A chief or ! 
head ; one who takes a leading part ; one 
primarily engaged; a chief party. 

Seconds in factions do many times, when the fac- 
tion subdivideth, prove principals. Baton . 

We arc not principals but auxiliaries m the war 
STV\ft. 

2. A president or governor; one chief in au- 
thority; the head of a college or university 
in 8cotland, and of several colleges in Eng- 
lish universities, orother institutions. —3. In 
law, (a) the actor or absolute perpetrator 
of a crime, or an abettor. A principal in 
the first degree is the absolute perpetrator 
of the crime : a principal in the second de- 
gree is one who is present, aiding and abet- 
ting the fact to be done: distinguished from 
an accessory. In treason all persons con- 
cerned are principals. (6) A person who 
employs another to act under him or for 
him, the person so employed being termed 
agent, (c) A person for whom another be- 
comes surety; one who is liable for a debt 
in the first instance.— 4. In cam., a capital 
sum lent on interest, due as a debt or used 
as a fund : so called in distinction to interest 
or profits.— b. In music, the name of a stop 
or row of metal pipes in an organ tuned an 
octave higher than the diapason, an octave 
lower than the fifteenth, and serving to 
blend the two as well as to augment the 
volume of sound. All the other stops are 
tuned from the principal.— Q. A main tim- 
ber in an assemmage of carpentry ; especi- 
ally one of those rafters which are larger 
than the common mfters, and which are 
framed at their lower ends into the tie- 


beam, and at their upper ends are either 
united at the king-post or made to beat 
against the ends of the straining -beams 
when queen-posts are used. The principals 
Buppoiib the purlins, which again cairy the 
common rafters, and thus the whole weight 
of the roof is sustained by the principals. 
The very principals did seem to rend. 

And all to topple. Shak, 

7. In the fine arts, the chief circumstance 
In a work of art to which the rest are to be 
subordinate.— 8. One of the turrets or pin- 
nacles of waxwork and tapers with which 
the posts and centre of a hearse were for- 
merly crowned. Oxford Olossary.—9.t An 
heirloom. Cowell. 

Principality (prin-si-pal'i-tl), n. [Fr. prin- 
cipaliU.] 1. Sovereignty; supreme power. 

Nothing was given to Henry but the name of king; 
all other absolute power of principality he had. 

Spenser. 

2. A prince; one Invested with sovereignty. 

‘ N isroch of principalities the prime. ' if u- 
ton. 

Let her be a principality 

Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth. Shak, 

3. The territory of a prince, or the country 
which gives title to a prince; as, the princi- 
pality ot Wales.— 4. t Superiority; predom- 
inance. 

If any mystery be effective of spiritual blessings, 
then this is much more, as having the prerogative 
and principality above everything else. 

yer, Taylor. 

5. Royal state or condition. Jer. xiii. 18. 
Prlncipall y (prin'si-pal-li), adv. In the prin- 
cipal or chief place ; chiefly; above all ; as, 
he was anxious about many things, but 
principally about this. 

They wholly mistake the nature of criticism who 
think Its business is principally to find fault 

Dry den. 

PrlndpalneBS (prln'si-pal-nes), n. The 
state of being prmcipal or chief. 
Prlnclpate (prin 'si-pat), n. [L. prindpa- 
tus, from prmcem, a prince.] Principality; 
supreme rule. ‘ The principate of the whole 
church.' Barrow. 

Prlndpla (prin-sip'i-a), n. pi. [L. princi- 
piurn.] First principles; elements; the con- 
tracted title of the Philosophies Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica of Newton. 
Prlndplal (prin-sip'i-al), a. Elementary; 
initial. Bacon. 

Frlndpiant (prin-sip'i-ant), a. Relating to 
principles or beginnings. Coleridge. [Rare ] 
Prindplate (prin-slp'l-at), v.t [From L 
principium, a oeginning.] To initiate. 

It imports the things or effect.s prtnaptafed or 
effected by the intelligent active principle. 

Sir M. Hale. 

Prlndplatlon(prin-slp'i-a"8hon), n [From 
L. jyrincipium, a prmciple or element.] 
Analysis into constituent or elemental parts 
Bacon. 'A faultless prvticipiatwn of lan- 
guage.’ Melville Bell. 

Mndple (^prin'si-pl), n. [Fr. principe, from 
L. principium, a be^nning, origin, princi- 
ple, element, from princeps, principis. See 
Prince. As to the insertion of the I comp. 
participle, syllable } l.t Berinning; com- 
mencement ‘ Doubting, sad end of prin- 
ciple uusouud.’ Spenser. Ilence— 2. A source 
or origin; that from which a thing proceeds; 
the primary source from which anything is, 
becomes, or is known ; element ; primordial 
substance. ‘ Found that one first principle 
must be.' Dryden. 

Modern philosophers stipfiose matter to be one 
simple principle, or solid extension diversified by Its 
various shapes. Watts, 

8. An original faculty or endowment of the 
mind. 

Under this title are comprehended all those active 
principles whose direct and ultimate object is the 
communication either of enjoyment or suffering to 
any of our fellow-creatures. D. Stewart. 

4. A general truth ; a law comprehending 
many subordinate truths ; a law on which 
others are founded or from which others 
are derived; an axiom; a maxim; as, the jjrin- 
ciples of morality, of law, of government, 
<fec. 

He lays down these fundamental principles at 
those of three kinds into which he divioes all govern- 
ments. Brougham. 

Our conclusion, then, respecting the whole ques- 
tion of Jtrst principles, speculative and practical, Is 
this, that although in their abstract form they are 
not innate, yet that there are innate faculties, or 
laws of thought which, when put into action by ex- 
perience, necessarily give rise to them as primitive 
judgments; and that these judgments, at first 
plied In the concrete, at length oy a process of ab- 
straction, assume a perfect axiomatic form. Expe- 
rience, accordingly, Is the occasion of their produc- 
tion, but their real cauae or origin is to be found in 
the native energy of the human mind. y. D. MertU, 
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6. A tenet ; that which is believed, whether 
truth or not, but which serves as a rule of 
action or the basis of a system; a governing 
law of conduct ; a settled rule of action ; a 
doctrine ; as, the primiplea of the Stoics or 
of the Epicureans ; hence, a right rule of 
conduct; uprightness; as,amanoi^nncij72«. 

I'll try 

If yet I can subdue those stubborn principles 

Offalth, of honour. Addtson. 

6. Ground of conduct; a motive. 

There would be but small improvements in the 
world were there not some common principle of ac- 
tion working equally with all men. Addison. 

7. In cAem. ^a) a component part ; an ele- 
ment; as, tiie constituent principles of 
bodies. (6) A substance, on the presence of 
which certain qualities, common to a num- 
ber of bodies, clepend. See Proximate Prin- 
ciples under Proximate. —A principle of 
human nature is a law of action in human 
beings; a constitutional propensity common 
to the human species. 

There are no two words in the English language 
used so confusedly one for the other as the words 
rule and principle. . . You can make a rule; you 
cannot make a principle ; you can lay down a rule ; 
you cannot, properly speaking, lay down a principle. 
It is laid down for you. You can establish a rule^ 
you cannot, properly speaking, establish a princi- 
ple. You can only declare it. Rules are within your 
power, principles are not. Yet the mass of mankind 
use the words as if they had exactly similar mean- 
ings, and choose one or the other os may best suit 
the rhythm of the sentence. Helps. 

Principle (prin'si-pl), u.t. pret <fepp ^‘/i- 
cipled; ppr. principling. 1. To establish 
or fix in certain principles; to impress with 
any tenet, good or ill ; used in past parti- 
ciple. ‘With goodness Milton. 

2 To establish firmly in the mind of. 

Let an enthusiast be principled that he or his 
teacher is inspired, and you in vain bring the evi- 
dence of clear reasons against his doctrine. Locke. 

Prlncock,t Prlncoxt (prin'kok, prin'koks), 
n. [Prim and cock] A coxcomb; a con- 
ceited person ; a pert young rogue, Shak. 

Prll^:lea (pring'ld-a), n. [From Sir John 
Pringle, the physician and natural philoso- 
pher.] A genus of Crucifer®, the sole re- 
presentative of which is P antiscorbutica, 
a remarkable cabbage-llke plant confined to 
Kerguelen's Island, and hence often called 
Kerguelen’s Island cabbage It is a power- 
ful antiscorbutic, and is invaluable to the 
crews of ships touching at Kerguelen’s 
Island. 

Prink (pringk),v.i, [A slightly modified form 
of prank.] 1. To prank; to dress for show. 

Hold a good wager she was every day longer 
prinking^ in the glass than you was. pane Collier. 

2 To strut; to put on stately airs. 

Prink (pringk), v.t To deck; to adorn fan- 
tasticalljr; to dress or adjust to ostentation; 
as, to pri7ik the hair. Cowper. 

It is a most perilous seduction for a poet like Burns 
to prink the unadorned simplicity of his ploughman's 
Muse with the glittering spangles and curious lace- 
work of a highly polished literary style 

Pro/. Blackie. 

Prlnker (pringk'^r), n One who prinks; 
one who dresses with much care. 

PrlnOB (pri'nos), n [Gr. pnrims, the holly, 
which this genus much resembles.] A genus 
of shrubs belonging to the nat. order Aqui- 
foliace®. The species are natives of M orth 
America, the West Indies, and the warmer 
parts of Asia. Some of them are evergreen, 
while others are deciduous, and some have 
bright red holly-like berries, while in others 
they are purple or black. The bark and 
berries of P. verticillatus possess, in an emi- 
nent degree, the properties of astringent 
and tonic medicines, along with antiseptic 
powers. P. glaber is used as a substitute 
for tea. Called also Winter-bei'rg. 

Print (print), v.t. [Shortened from emprint, 
imprint; Fr. empreinte, impression, stamp, 
a participial form from empreindre, to print, 
imprint, from L. imprimo, impressum, to 
press (which see).] 1. To impress; to im- 
print. ‘ Printing their hoofs on the earth ’ 
Shak. * And print on thy soft cheek a 
parent’s kiss.’ Byron. — 2. To mark by press- 
ing one tiling on another. 

On his fiery steed betimes he rode. 

That scarcely prints the turf on which he trod. 

Drvden. 

3. To take an impression of; to form by im- 
pression; to stamp. ‘Perhaps some foot- 
steps printed in the clay.’ Jioscommon. 

Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh, . . . 
not print any marks upon you. Lev. xix. aS. 

4. To fix deeply, as in the mind or memory. 

And hiU and wood and field did print 

The same sweet forms in either mind, Tennyson. 


5. In specific or technical senses: (a) to form 
or copy by pressure, as from a stereotype 
plate, a form of movable types, engraved 
copper or steel plates, stone, ko.\ as, to 
^nt books, engravings, lithographs, Ac, 

(b) To stamp or impress with coloured fig- 
ures, as cotton cloth. See Cauoo-printing. 

(c) In photog. to take a positive picture of, 
as from a negative, on suitably prepared 
paper. 

Print (print), v.i. l. To use or practise the 
art of typo^phy, or of taking Impressions 
of letters, figures, and the like.— 2. To make 
books by means of the press ; to publish a 
book. 

From the moment he prints, he must expect to 
hear no more of truth. Pope. 

Print (print), n. 1, A mark made by im- 

ression ; any line, character, figure, or in- 

entation, made by the pressure of one body 
or thing on another; hence, fijg a mark, ves- 
tige, or impression of any kind; a stamp. 

Sheldon was esteemed a learned man before the 
wars ; but he was now engaged so deep in politicks 
tliat scarce any prints of what he had been re- 
mained. Rp Burnet. 

2 Printed letters; the impressions of types 
in general, considered in I'egard to form, 
size, &c. ; as, a small print; a large print. 

The small Geneva print referred to, we appre- 
hend, was the type used in the common copies of 
the Geneva translation of the Bible Craik 

8. Tliat which impresses its form on any- 
thing; as, a butter- 3 ?n>if. In iron-workiiig , 
a swage; a mould sunk in metal from which 
an impression is taken.— 4. That which is 
produced by printing: (a) the representation 
or figure of anything made by impression ; 
specifically, ah engraving. ‘ A collection of 
prints of eminent persons.' I. D' Israeli. 

(b) A printed publication, more especially a 
newspaper or other periodical. 

The prints, about three days after, were filled 
with the same terms. Addison. 

(c) A printed cloth, (d) A plaster cast of a 
flat ornament, or a plaster ornament formed 
from a mould. Oxford Glossary, (e) In 
photog. a positive picture.— /npnnf, (a) in 
a printed form; issued from the press; pub- 
lished. ‘ I love a ballad in print ' Shak 
(6)t In a formal method; with exactness; in 
a precise and perfect manner. 

He must speak in print, walk in print, eat and 
drink in print. Burton 

—Out of print, a phrase which signifies that, 
of a printed and published work, there are 
no copies for sale, or none for sale by the 
Ijublisher. 

Prlnted'gOOds (print'ed-gudz),»i.p? Printed 
or figured calicoes. 

Printer (print'6r), n. One who firints books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, and such like; also, 
one who prints cloth, or one who takes im- 


on paper, cloth, or other material; the 
business of a printer; typography. There 
are several distinct branenes oi the art, as 
the printing of books, Ac., with movable 
types; typography; the printing of engraved 
copper or steel plates (see ENaRAVlNO); 
the taking of impressions from stone (see 
Lithography); and the impressing of a 
fabric with coloured designs (see Caligo- 
PRINTING.) The most important branch of 
printing is what is called lettermess print- 
ing, or the method of taking impressions 
from letters and other characters cast or 
cut in relief upon separate pieces of metal, 
and therefore capable of indefinite combina- 
tion The impressions ore taken either 
directly from the type surface or from 
stereotype plates (see Stereotype), and 
arc effected either by superficial or surface 
pressure, as in the hancf printing-press, or 
by lineal or cylindrical pressure, as in the 
printing-machine, or by the action of a 
roller, as in the copperplate-press or roller- 
press. The pigments or inks, of whatever 
colour, are always laid upon the surface of 
the tyjpes or stereotype plate. Wood-cuts 
and other engravings in relief are also printed 
in this manner. In copper and steel plate 
printing the characters are engraven m in- 
taglio, and the inks contained within the 
lines of the engravings, and not upon the 
surface of the plate. Cotton or calico 
printing is from surfaces engraven either 
in relief or in intaglio. The art of letter- 
press printing, which was invented by G uten- 
berg at Mentz, about the year 1460, is divided 
into two departments— composif ton, or the 
arrangement of the types, and press-work, or 
the t^ing off impressions from the types so 
arranged ; the workmen employed are there- 
fore distinguished into two classes — com- 
positors and pressmen. Printing was first 
introduced into England by William Caxton 
about 1474. — 2. In photog. the act or art of 
obtaining a positive photographic picture 
from a negative, or a picture in which the 
lights and shades are true to nature from 
one in which they are reversed. 
Printing-frame (print'ing-fram), n. 1. In 
letterpress i^rinting, a stand to support the 
cases containing types at which a compositor 
works.-- -2. Inphotog. a quadrangular snallow 
box in which sensitized paper is placed 
beneath a negative and exposed to tlie direct 
rays of light. 

PliJltlng-ink (print'ing-lngk), n. Ink used 
by printers of books. Its composition, 
generally speaking, is linseed-oil boiled to 
a varnish, with colouring matter added to it 
Prlntlng-macliine (printlng-ma-sh€n), n. 
A machine for taking impressions from 
type, electrotype, or stereotype forms, steel 
or copper plates, lithographic stones, Ac. 
Printing-machines include a self-inking ap- 



Double-cylinder or Perfecting Printing-machine. 


pressions from engraved plates, from stone, 
Ac. ; but in the latter cases this word is the 
second element in a compound rather than 
a separate word; as, calico -jtn'inter; litho- 
graphic-pnnter. 

I^rlnter’s- devil (print'6rz-de-vil), n. The 
newest apiirentice lad in a prlnting-otflce. 

Printer’s -Ink ( print '6rz-lngk), n. See 
Printing-ink. 

Printery (prlnt‘6r-i), n. An establishment 
for printing cottons, Ac.; also, a printlng- 
ofllce. [United States.] 

Print-field (print'ffild), n. A print-work; 
an establishment for printing and bleaching 
GftHcO09. 

(prlnt'ing), n. 1. The art or practice 
of impressing letters, characters, or figures 


paratus; and they are moved either by hand, 
steam, or other power. In most cases the 
impression taken from the ‘forms’ worked 
by them is eflFected by a cylinder or several 
cylinders; in others by a flat pression, like the 
press platen. The first self-acting printing- 
machine dates from a patent of W. Nichol- 
son in 1790; the next practical attempt was 
made in 1804, at the expense of the late Mr. 
Walter of the Times, byT Martyn. But the 
first working machine was constructed ten 
years afterwards by two Ingenious Germans, 
Messrs. Koenig and Bauer. On this machine 
the Times of Nov. 29, 1814, was printed by 
steam, at the rate of 1100 ImpresslonB per 
hour. Since then successive improvements 
have raised the amount on that and other 
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Journals to betweon 20,000 and SO, 000 copies 
an hour. The printing-machine is now in 
use almost everywhere for nearly all kinds 
of printing whenever speed and economy 
are desirable. The engraving shows the well- 
known double-cylinder perfecting machine, 
which embodies the principle of Koenig and 
Bauer’s. The blank sheet a is caught by a 
series of endless tapes and held in position 
round the large revolving cylinder 6, under 
which is run the form of types previously 
inked by the rollers cc. By means of the 
smaller intermediate cylinders dd the half- 
printed sheet is passed to the second large 
cylinder e, when its other side is printed, 
and the perfected sheet is delivered be- 
tween the two cylinders/. 

Printin*- office, Printing -house (print'- 
ing-of-ns, print'ing-hous), n. A house or office 
where letterpress printing is executed. 

Printing -paper (print’^ing-pa-ner), n. 
Paper to be used in printing books, pam- 
phlets, &c., as distinguished from 
paper, vorapping-paper, <fcc. 

Printing-press (print'ing-pres), A press 
for the printing of books, &c. Tlie printing- 
press is a machine on which the matter to be 
printed from is laid on an even surface hori- 



Columbian Prmtmg-prcss. 

a, Frisket. b, Tyrapan. c. Bed or Uble. rf, Platen. 


zontally placed, usually of iron; and the 
pressure upon the types is produced by a 
parallel surface, likewise usually of iron, 
called a platen, by means of a screw, lever, 
or both combined. Till early in the nine- 
teenth century that in use was but a common 
screw press, hardly any improvement having 
taken place since the early days of block- 



printing. Since then, however, many im- 
provements have been effected. See ;^INT- 
IHO-KACHINE, PRINTING. 

Frlnting-t}^ (print'ing-tip), w. Letter- 
press type of various kinds used by printers 
for books, newspapers, and Job-work. 

Prlntlllg-Wheel ( print 'Ing-Whei), n. a 
wheel with letters or figures on its peri- 
phery used in paging or numbering ma- 
chines or in ticket-printing machines. 

PrlntleM (printaejo. a. Leaving no print 
or impression. ‘Thus I set my printleas 
feet’ Milton. 

Print-room (printrOm), n. An apartment 
containing a collection of engravings 

Print-sell^ (prlntsel-drX n. One who sells 
prints or engravings. 

Mnt-sliop (print^op), n. A shop where 
prints are sold. 


Print-work (printv^rk), n. An establish- 
ment where machine or block printing is 
carried on; a place for printing oalicoea 
Mon (prron), n. ^Gr. pridn, a saw. ] A 
genus of oceanic birds, belonging to the 
petrel family. They are found in the 
southern seas. From its colour one species 
is called the blue petrel. 

Monldsa (pii-ou'i-d6), n. pi. [From genus 
Prwnuit, Gr. prion, a saw.] A family of 
longicom beetles, generally of large size. 
The insects of this family chiefiy frequent 
the great forests of tropical climates in 
widen the trees are old and large. The 
larvsB of Priomus cervicomig (stag -horn 
beetle), a South American species, are eaten 
by the natives. One species, P. coriarius, 
is found In England. 

Prionodon (pri-on'o-don), n. [Gr. prion, a 
saw, and odotw, a tooth.] 1. A genus of car- 
nivorous quadrupeds of the family Viverri- 
dte or civets, distinguished by their jagged, 
saw-like teeth. P. araeilis is a native of 
Java, where it is called delundumj or Hn- 
sang. See DELUNPUN0.~2 A sub-genus of 
tlie genus Carcharias, sharks of tropical and 
temperate seas. 

Prior (pri'or), a. [L. prior, a compar. to 
wliich primus, first. Is the super!. See 
Prime.] Preceding, especially in the order 
of time; earlier; previous; foregoing; ante- 
cedent; anterior; as, a prior discovery. 

The accentuation of many words would be unfixed, 
or would oscillate between the two systems — the 
French habit of reserving itself for the final syllable, 
and the native tendency to cling to a ^rior portion 
of the word. Cratk 

Prior (pri'or), adv. Previously ; antecedently ; 
as, he had never been there prior to that 
time 

Mcr (pri'or), n. [L.L. prior, a prior, from 
prior, former, superior In place or station 
See above.] The superior of a priory or a 
monastery of lower than ai)batial rank; a 
monk next in dignity to an &hhot.~Claustral 
prior, one that governs the inmates of a 
monastery in commendam, having his juris- 
I diction wholly fn>m the abbot.— 
cal prior, one not under the jurisdiction of 
an abbot. prior, a title given to the 

commandants of the priories of the military 
orders of St John of Jerusalem, of Malta, 
and of the Templars. 

Morate (pri'or-at), n. The govemment, 
dignity, or office of a prior; pnorship. 
MbresB (pri'or-es), n. Tlie female head 
in a convent of nuns, next in rank to an 
abbess. 

Prioritj (pri-or'l-ti), n. 1. The state of be- 
ing prior or antecedent in time, or of pre- 
ceding something else; m, priority of birth 
2. Precedence in jplace or rank. ‘Right 
worthy your pHority.' Shak.—S. In law, a 
precedence or preference, as when certain 
debts are paid in priority to others, or when 
certain encumbrancers of an estate are 
allowed priority over others, that is are 
allowed to satisfy their claims out of the 
estate first. — Syn. Antecedence, precedence, 
pre-eminence, preference. 

Prlorly (pri'or-ll), adv. Antecedently. 
Morshlp (pri 'or-ship), 71. The state or 
office of a pnor; priorate. 

Moiy (pri'o-ri), n. A religious house of 
which a prior or prioress is the superior; in 
dignity below an abbey. —Alien priory, a 
small religious house In some country, 
de^ndent on a large monastery in some 
other country. Goodrich. 

Pri8,t n. 1. Price.— 2. Praise. Chaucer. 
Plisage ^rlz'aj), n. [O.Fr., prizing, rating, 
valuing, from priser, to e8timate,orin mean- 
ing 2 rather from prise, a taking. ] 1. A 
right which belonged to the crown, of tak- 
ing two tuns of wine from every ship im- 
porting twenty tuns or more ; one before 
and one behind the mast. This by charter 
of Edward I. was exchanged Into a duty of 
two shillings for every tun imported by 
merchant strangers, and called butlerage, 
because paid to the king's butler. The right 
was abolished by 51 Geo. III. xv.— 2. The 
share which belongs to the crown of mer- 
chandise taken as lawful prize at sea : usu- 
ally one-tenth. 

Frl8GaGantbU8(pri8-ka-kan'thus),n. Same 
as Pristaoanthus. 

PrlsdlUanlst (pris-sil'yan-lst), n. EccUa. 
Mat. one of a sect so denominated from 
PriaeiUian, a Spaniard, bishop of Avila, 
who was put to death for heresy in 885. 
HU doctrine was substantially that of the | 
Manichseans. Under various names and 
forms traces of the sect are found at all 


times through the medieval period, especi- 
ally in the north of Spain, m Languedoc, 
and in Northern Italv. 

Prise (priz), n. [Perhaps from Fr. priae, a 
grasp, a taking.] A lever. Also written Prize. 
Prise (prlzX v.t. To raise as by means of a 
lever; to force up; as, to priae open the lid 
of a box. Also written Prize and sometimes 
Pry. 

Prise t (priz), n. An enterprise; an adven- 
ture. ‘His late luckelesseprwe.' Spervaer. 
Mse-bolt (priz'bdlt), n. In gun. one of the 
knobs of iron on the cheeks of a gun-car- 
riage to keep the handspike from slipping 
when prising up the breech. 

Msert (prlz'er), n. One who contends for 
a prize; a prizer. Shak. 

Prism (prizm), n. [L and Gr. prisma, from 
pmfi, to saw. ] 1. In geom. a solid whose bases 
or ends are any similar, equal and parcel 
plane figures, and whose sides are parallelo- 
CTams. Prisms are called triangu- 
lar, square, pentagonal, &c., ac- 
cording as the figures of their ends 
are triangles, squares, pentagons, 
Ac. Specifically— 2. An optical 
appliance consisting of a trans- 
parent medium so arranged that 
the surfaces which receive and 
transmit light form an angle with 
each other : usually of a triangu- 
Trianguiar well polished sides. 

Prism, which meet in three parallel lines, 
running from the three angles 
of the one end to the three angles of the 
other Prisms are the essential parts of the 
apparatus used for decomposing light, and 
examining tlie properties of its component 
parts, as in spectrum analysis.— Achromatic 
prism, a prism through which an Incident 
beam of light is refracted into a new direc- 
tion without colour. It consists of a com- 
bination of two prisms, made of two different 
transparent substances of unequal dispersive 
powers, as flint-glass and crown-glass.— 
Nichols prism, a polarizer, invented by 
Prof. Nichol of Glasgow, composed of two 
pieces of Iceland -spar cemented together 
liy Canada balsam ; the balsam totmly re- 
flects the ordinary ray of light, allowing the 
extraordinary ray only to be transmitted, 
Msmatic, Msmatical (priz-mat'ik, priz- 
niat'ik-al), a. 1. Resembling or pertaining 
to a prism ; as, a prismatic form.— 2 Separ- 
ated or distributed by a transparent prism; 
formed by a prism; as, prismatic spectrum. 

- Prismatic colours, the three primary col- 
ours, red, yellow, blue, and the secondary 
tints arising from their intermixture — 
orange, green, indigo, violet ; into which a 
ray of light is decomposed in passing through 
a prism. See Colour, Spectrum,— Prima- 
te compass, a surveying instrument, fitted 
with a prism, for measuring horizontal 
angles by means of the magnetic meridian. 

— Prismatic crystals, crystals having a pris- 
matic form. 

Msnmtically (priz-mat'ik-al-li), adv. In 
the form or manner of a prism ; by means 
of a prism. ‘ Prismatically figured.^ Boyle. 
Prlsmatoidal (prlz-ma-toi'dal), a. (Gr. piis- 
ma, prismatoa, a prism, and eidoa, form.] 
Having a prism-like form. 

Prlsmencnyma (priz-men'kl-ma), n. [Gr. 
prisma, a prism, and emhyma, an infusion.] 
In hot. tissue composed of prismatical cells. 
Prlsxnold (priz'moid), n. [Gr. prisma, a 
prism, and eidos, form. ] A body that ap- 
proaches to the form of a prism. 
Msmoldal (priz-moi'dal), a. Having the 
form of a prismoid. 

Prlsmy (priz'ml), a. Pertaining to or like a 
prism; prismatic. 

Mson (pri'zon or pri'zn), n. [Fr. prison; It. 
prigione; from L. prehensio, prehensionis, 
eontr. jrrensio, prenaionia, a capture, appre- 
hending, from preherido, to seize, whence 
prehensile, apprehend, comprehend, Ac,] A 
place of confinement, or involuntary re- 
straint; especially, a public building for the 
confinement or safe custody of criminals and 
others committed by process of law; a jail 
The tyrant i^Eolus . , . 

With power imperial curbs the struggling winds. 
And sounding tempests in dark prisons binds. 

Drydm. 

Used adjectivally. 

He that has his chains knocked off, and the prison 
doors set open to him, is presently at liberty. 

Locke 

Prison (pri'zon ), v. t. To shut up in a prison 
to confine ; to restrain from liberty ; to im- 
prison. ‘A lily prisoned in gaol of snow.* 
Shak. ‘His true respect wiU prison false 
desire.' Shak. 
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PrlBOlI*-baje (pri'xon-baz), n. A kind of 
rural sport consisting chiefly of running and 
being pursued from goals or bases. (See 
Bash.) Called also Prison-bars, Prisoner's 
Base. 

prisoner (pri'zon-6r), n. l. One who is con- 
fined in a prison by legal arrest or warrant. 

2. A person under arrest or in custody of 
the magistrate, whether in prison or not; 
as, a prisoner at the bar of a court. -—3. A 
captive; one taken by an enemy in war. 

He yiclfldd on my word, 

And as my prisoner I restore hib sword. Dryden. 

4. One whose liberty is restrained, as a bird 
in a cage,-— 6. t The keeper of a prison; a 
jailer. Bhak. 

mflon-house (pri'zon-hous), n. A house in 
which prisoners are kept; a jail; a place of 
contlnement. 

I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house. Shak, 

PrlBOnmeilt (pri'zon-ment), n. Confine- 
ment in a prison; imprisonment. 

Thou bhould’st perceive my passion, if these signs 

Of prisonment were off me, and this hand 

But owner of a sword. Beau. <fr FI. 

Frison-shlp (pri'zon-ship), n. A ship fitted 
up for receiving and detaining prisoners. 
Fxlson-van (pri'zon-van), n. A close car- 
riage for conveying prisoners. 
Prlstaoantlius (pris-ta-kan'thus), n. [Gr. 
pristis, a saw, and akantha, a spine. ] A 
genus of fin-spined fishes found in the oolite 
and supposed to belong to the Cestracion- 
tldee. Also written Priscacanthus. 
Mstinatet (pris'tln-at), a. Original ; pris- 
tine. ‘Pristinate idolatry e.’ Holinshed. 
Pristine (prisTIn), a. [L, pristinm; same 
root as prior, prime, &c.] Of or belonging 
to a primitive or early state or period; ori- 
ginal; primitive; os, the pristine innocence 
of Adam; the pristine manners of a people. 

He hopeil that the wounds of civil discord would 
be completely healed, and that the republic, restored 
to its pristine health and vigour, would no longer re- 
quire the dangerous interposition of so extraordin<iry 
a magistrate. Gibt>on. 

Many noble monuments which have since been 
destroyed or defaced, still retained their pristine 
magnincencc. Macaulay. 

Syn. Original, first, primitive, ancient, old, 
former. 

PrlstlS (pris'tis), n. The generic name of 
the saw-fish. 

Prltch (prlch), n, [A softened form oipriek.] 
1 Any snarp-pointed instrument; an instru- 
ment for making holes in the ground; also, 
an eel-spear. [ ITovincial. ] — 2 t Pique; 
offence taken. 

The least word uttered awry, the least conceit 
trikcn, or pritch, ... is enough to make suits, and 
they will ue revenged. Daniel Rogers 

PrltChel (prich'el), n. [Dim. In 

farriery, a punch employed for making or 
enlarging the nail-holes in a horse-shoe, or 
for temporarily inserting into a nail-hole to 
form a means of handling the shoe. E. H. 
Kniaht. 

Prithee (nri'Tne). a corruption of pray thee; 
as, I prithee; but it is generally used with- 
out the pronoun. 

Prlttle - prattle (prin-prat'l), n. Empty 
talk; trifling loquacity. [Colloq.] 

It is plain prittle-prattle, and ought to be valued 
no more than the shadow of an ass. BramhaU. 

Privacy (pri'va-si), n. [From private-,] 1. A 
state of being private or in retirement from 
the company or observation of others ; se- 
crecy.— 2. A place of seclusion from com- 
pany or observation ; retreat ; solitude ; re- 
tirement. 

Her sacred privacies all open lie. Rowe 

8. f J oint knowledge; privity. See Privity. 

You see Frog is religiously true to his liargain, 
scorns to hearken to any composition without your 
privacy. Arbuthnoi. 

i.t Taciturnity. Ainsworth. — h. Secrecy; 
concealment of what is said or done, Shak. 
Privadot(prI-vft'd6),n. [Sp.] A secret friend. 

The lady Brompton, an English lady, embarked 
for Portugal at that time, with some privado of her 
own. Bacon . 

Prlvat-dooent (prd-vUt'dfi-tsent), n. [G.] 
In German universities, a graduate who, on 
his own application to the governing body 
of a university, is admitted, after giving 
evidence of adequate qualifications, into its 
staff of public teachers. His lectures are 
announced on the official notice-board, side 
hy side with those of the most distinguished 
professors, and his certificate of attendance 
has equid force and validity with theirs for 
eveiT public purpose. The privat-docent’s 
privileges end, however, at this point. He 
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has no share in the government of the uni- 
versity, and receives nothing but what he 
makes by the fees of the students he can 
attract to his lecture -room. Macmillan’s 
Mag. 

Private (pri'vat), a. [L, privatus, belonging 
to one's self, nut public or pertaining to the 
state, from privo, to separate, deprive, from 
privuH, separate, peculiar.] 1. Peculiar to 
one’s self; belonging to or concerning an 
individual only; respecting particular indi- 
viduals ; personal ; opposed to public or na- 
tional; as, a mail’s private opinion, business, 
or concerns; private proi^rty; the king’s 
private pui'se; a man's private expenses. 

Why should the private pleasure of some one 
Become the public plague of many moe? Shak. 

2. Away from public view; not known, not 
open, not accessible to people in general ; 
secret. ‘ 0 uiifelt sore 1 crest- wounding pri- 
vate scar.’ Shak. 

(Reason) then retires 

Into her private cell, when nature rests. Milton. 

3. Not invested with public office or employ- 
ment; not having a public or official charac- 
ter; as, a private m&n or ciihew, private life. 

A private person may arrest a felon. Blackstone. 

4. Unconnected with others; being by one’s 
self; Bolitai’y. 

Away from light steals home my heavy son, 

R\\6. private in his chamber pens himself Shak. 

6. Participating in knowledge; privy. 

She knew them averse to her religion and private 
to her troubles and imprisonment. Sir R. Naunton. 

6. Applied to a common soldier, one not an 
officer. 

I cannot put him to a private soldier that is the 
leader of so many thousands Shak 

— Private hills or acts of parliament, those 
brought into parliament and passed on the 
petition of parties interested, and on pay- 
ment of fees. Such bills are brought in 
generally in the interest of individuals, local 
authorities of parishes, cities, counties, (fee , 
and are distinguished from measures of 
public policy in which the whole community 
are interested — Private chapel, a chapel 
attached to the residence of noblemen or 
other privileged persons, and used by them- 
selves and their families —In private, not 
publicly or openly; secretly. 

In private grieve, but with a careless scorn; 

In public seem to triumph, not to mourn Gfanville. 
--Private way, in law, is a way or passage 
in which a man has an interest and riglit, 
tliough the ground may belong to anotlier 
[lerson. 

Mvate (pri'vat), n. l.t A secret message; 
private intimation. Shak.—2.i Personal in- 
terest; particular business 'Nor must I 
be unmindful of my private.’ B. Jonson.— 

3. t Privacy. ‘ Go off ! ... let me enjoy my 
private.’ Shak.— A A common soldier; one 
of the lowest rank in the army ; as, he was 
only a private.— The private : opposed to 
the public. [Rare. ) 

I long to see you a history painter; you have 
already done enough for the private, do something 
for the public. Pope 

Privateer (pri-vat-ei’O, n. [From private.] 

1. A ship or vessel of war owned and etiulpped 
by one or more private persons, and licensed 
by a government to seize or plunder the 
ships of an enemy in war. See Marque.— 

2. The commander of a privateer. 

A famous privateer, called Georgia Maria, was a 
terror to all tne sea-towns about the Archipelago. 

Per. Randolph. 

Privateer (pri-vat-erO, v.i. To cruise in a 
privateer for the purpose of seizing an 
enemy’s ships or annoying their commerce. 
Privateering was abolished, as between the 
principal European nations, by the Treaty 
of Paris in 1866. 

Privateerlzxn (pri-vat-eFizm), n. Naut. 
disorderly conduct, or anything out of man- 
of-war rules. Called also Privateer Prac- 
tice. Admiral Smyth. 

Privateersman (pri-vat-erz'man), n. An 
officer or seaman of a privateer. 

Privately (prl'vat-li), adv. l. In a private 
or secret manner; not openly or publicly. 

And as he sat upon the mount of Olives the dls- 
8 ciple.s came unto him privatciy. Mat. xxiv. 3 . 

2. In a manner affecting an individual; per- 
sonally; as, he is not privately benefited. 
PrivateneSB (prl'vat-nes), n. 1. Secrecy; 
privacy. — 2. Retirement ; seclusion from 
company or society.- 3, The state of an in- 
dividual in the rank of common citizens, or 
not invested with office. 

Privation (prI-v&'8hon),n. [L, privatio, from 
privo. See Private.] l. The state of be- 
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ing deprived ; particularly, deprivation or 
absence of what is necessary for comfort ; 
destitution; want; as, the gairison was com- 
pelled by privation to surrender.— 2. The 
act of removing something possessed ; tlie 
removal or destruction of any thing or qua- 
lity; deprivation. 

King Richard had been In great jeopardy either 
Ql privation of his realm, or loss of his life, or both. 

Hall. 

3. The condition of being absent ; absence ; 
negation. 

After some account of good, evil will be known, by 
consequence, as being only a privation, or absence 
of good. South. 

4. The act of degrading from rank or office. 
Bacon. 

Privative (priv'at-iv), a. 1 . Causing priva- 
tion.— 2. Consisting in the absence of some- 
thing ; not positive. Privative is in things 
what negative is in propositions. 

The very privative blessings, the blessings of im- 
munity, safeguard, and integrity, which we ml enjoy, 
deserve the tliaiiksgiving ota whole life. 

yer. Taylor. 

8. In gram, (a) changing the sense of a 
word from positive to negative; as, a priva- 
tive prefix. (6) Predicating negation ; as, a 
privative word. —Privative jurisdiction. In 
Scots law a court Is said to have privative 
jurisdiction in a particular class of cause.i 
when it is the only court entitled to adjudi- 
cate in such causes. 

Privative (priv'at-iv), n. 1. That which de- 
pends on, or of which the essence is, the 
absence of something else, as silence, which 
exists by the absence of sound. 

Blackness and darkness are indeed but privatives, 
and therefore have little or no activity. Bacon. 

2. In grain, (a) a prefix to a word which 
changes its signification and gives it a con- 
trary sense, as un and in in unwise, in- 
human. The word may also be applied to 
suffixes, as less in harmless. Ip) A word 
which not only predicates negation of a 
quality in an object, but also involves the 
notion that the absent quality is naturally 
inherent in it, and is absent through loss 
or some other privative cause. 

Privatlvely (priv'at-lv-li), adv. l. In a pri- 
vative manner ; in the manner or with the 
force of a privative.— 2. f By the absence of 
something; negatively. [Rare,] 

Tlie duty of tlie new covenant is set down first prt- 
vatively. Hammond. 

Privativeness (priv'at-iv-nes), n The con- 
dition of being privative, [Rare ] 

Prive,t n. Privy; private, Chaucer. 
Privet (priv'et), n. [Etym. unknown.] A 
plant of the genus Ligustrum, the L. vul- 
gare, called also Prim or Print. (See Li- 
gustrum ) 'The evergreen privet is of tbe 
genus Rhamnus. Mock privet is of the ge- 
nus Phillyrea. 

Prlvetee,t »• Privity; private business. 

Chaucer. 

Privilege (priv'i-lej), «. [L. privilegium, an 
exceptional law made in favour of or against 
any individual, from privus, separate, pecu- 
liar, and lex, legis, a law ] 1. A right, im- 
munity, benefit, or advantage enjoyed by a 
person or body of persons beyond the com- 
mon advantages of other individuals ; the 
enjoyment of some desirable right, or an 
exemption from some evil or burden; a pri- 
vate or personal favour enjojjed; a peculiar 
advantage; as, to have the privilege of being 
tried by one’s peers; to have the privilege of 
a person’s friendship ; a member of par- 
liament has the privilege of introducing 
strangers to the strangers’ gallery. ‘Under 
'j^vilege of age to brag what I have done 
being young ’ Shak. 

The privilege of birthright was a double portion. 

Locke. 

King James enraged and alarmed his parliament 
by constantly telling them that they held vxeXt privi- 
leges merely during his pleasure, and that they had 
no more business to inquire what he might lawfully 
do than what the Deity might lawfully do. 

Macaulay. 

2.t An advantage yielded; superiority. 

Compassion on the king commands me stoop ; 

Or I would see his heart out, ere the priest 

Should ever get that privilege of me. Shak. 

— Personal privileges are attached to the 
person, as those of ambassadors, peers, mem- 
bers of parliament, Sic.— Real privileges we 
attaohea to place ; as, the pmvileges of the 
palaces-royal in England .— ^ priv- 
uege, in parliament, a question affecting 
the privileges appertaining to the members 
of either house individually, or to either 
house collectively, or to both houses con- 

i oined.— TFrit q/ privilege is a writ to de- 
Iver a privileged person from custody when 
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arrested in a civil suit. — Water privilege, the 
advantage of getting machinerv driven by a 
stream, or a place affording such advantage. 
(United States.] -SVN. Prerogative, immu- 
nity, franclilse, right, claim, liberty. 
M^ilege (priv'i-lej), v.t 1. To grant some 
privilege to; to grant some particular right 
or exemption to ; to invest with a peculiar 
right or immunity; to exempt from censure 
or danger; as, to privilege representatives 
from arrest. 

This place 

Doth privilege me, speak what reason will Daniel, 

2. To exempt in some way; to set apart. 

‘ Things . . . privileged from tithes.’ Sir M 
Hale. —3 To authorize; to license. Shak. 
PriYileged fpriv'i-lejd), p. and a. Invested 
with a privilege; enjoying a peculiar right 
or immunity; enjoying a privilege, advan- 
tage, or benefit; as, I was privileged to enjoy 
his friendship; I vroB privileged to sit under 
his ministry. 

Tins freedom from the Qppres.sive snpcnoniy of h 
privileged order was peculiar to England. Ualiam. 

— Privileged communications, in law, (a) 
communications which, though priniA facie 
libellous or slanderous, yet, ny the reason 
of the circumstances under which they 
are made, are protected from being made 
the ground of proceeding.s for libel or slan- 
der (d) Communications which a witness I 
cannot be compelled to divulge, such as j 
that which takes place between husband 
and wife, between a client and his legal ad- j 
viser, state secrets, tVre —Privileged debts. In 1 
law, debts payable before other debts, such 
as rates, servants’ wages, &c. — Privileged 
deeds, in Scots law, holograph deeds, being 
exempted from the statute which requires 
other deeds to be signed before witnesses 
—Privileged summonses, in Scots law, a class j 
of summonses in which from the nature of j 
the cause of action the ordinary induciie 
are shortened.— Pnuilcgfed vUlenage. See 
ViLLENAGE. 

PrivUsr (priv-'i-in, adv. In a privy manner; 
privately; secretly. 

There shall be false teachers among you, who will 
prtvtly bring in damnable heresies. a Pet ii i 

PrlYlty (priv'i-ti). n [BTom privy See 
pRivy and Private.] l.t Privacy; secrecy; 
confidence. 

I will to you, in privity, discover the drift of my 
purpose Spemer. 

2. That which is to be kept privy or private; 
a secret; a private matter. B. Jonson.— 

8. Private knowledge; Joint knowledge with 
another of a private concern, which is often 
supposed to imply consent or concurrence. 

All the doors were laid open for his departure, not 
without the privity of the prince of Orange. Swift, 

4. pi. Secret parts; the genital organs. Ahp. 
Abbot.— fi. In law, a peculiar mutual rela- 
tion which subsists between individuals as 
to some particular transaction ; mutual or 
successive relationship to the same rights 
of property. —Prtin’fj/ of contract, in law, the 
relation subsisting between the parties to 
the same contract. —f’rmfj/ tenure, the 
relation subsisting between a lord and his 
Immediate tenant. 

Privy (priv'i),a. [Fr. priv4, from L. privatus. 
&ee Private. ] 1. l*rivate ; pertaining to 
some person exclusively; assigned to private 
uses; not public; as, the privy purse. 

The other half 

Comes to the privy coffer of the state. ShaJt, 

2. Secret; not seen openly. ‘What privy 
marks I had about me.' Shak. 

Now will I in, to take some privy order, 

To draw the brats of Clarence out of sight. Shak. 

8. Private ; appropriated to retirement ; 
sequestered; retired. 

It is the sword of the great men that are slain, 
which entereth into their privy chambers 

Ezek. xxi. 14. 

4. Privately knowing ; admitted to the par- 
ticipation of knowledge with another of a 
secret transaction. Generally with to ‘ His 
wife also being privy to it,’ Acts v. 2 
He would rather lose half of his kingdom than be 
prPvy te such a secret. Swift. 

Myself am one made privy to the plot Shak 
—A privy verdict, is one given to the Judge 
out of court, which Is of no force unless 
afterward affirmed by a public verdict in 
comi.—Prtw chamber. In Great Britain, a 
private apazment In a royal residence or 
mansion.— qf the privy chamber, 
officers of the royal household of Britain 
who attend on the sovereign at court, In 



person having an interest in any action or 
thing ; one having an interest in an estate 
created by another ; one having an Interest 
derived from a contract or conveyance to 
which he is not a party.— 2. A necessary- 
house. 

Privy-coat (priv'l-kOt), n. A light coat or 
defence of mail concealed under the ordinary 
dress. 

Prlvy-COUncU (prlv-i-koun'sil), n The 

S riiicipal council of the sovereign, the mem- 
ers 01 which are chosen at his or her plea- 
siii-e. It is from them that the ministers of 
state forming the cabinet are selected They 
continue in office six months after the de- 
mise of the crown, unless sooner dismissed 
by the successor. The privy-council has 
power to inquire into all offences against 
the government, and to commit the offen- 
ders to prison to be dealt with according to 
law. The duties of privy-councillors, ns 
stated in the oath of office, are. to the best 
of their discretion, truly and impartially to 
advise the king, to keep secret his counsel, 
to avoid corruption, to strengthen the king’s 
council in all that by them is thought good 
for the king and his land, to withstand those 
who attempt the contrary, and to do all that 
a good councillor ought to do unto his 
sovereign lord A large part of the business 
of the privy-council is transacted by com- 
mittees, as the committee of council for 
education, the judicial committee of privy- 
council, &c 

Privy-councillor (priv-i-koun'sil-^r), n. A 
memlier of the privy-council; al.so, the title 
of an officer in the royal household charged 
with the payment of the sovereign’s private 
expenses. 

Privy-purse (priv-i-p6rs'), n The income 
set apart for tlie sovereign’s personal use. 
Privy -seal, Privy -signet (priv-i-sel', 
priv-i-sig'net), n. 1. In England, the 
seal appended to grants which are after- 
wards to pass the great seal, and to docu- 
ments of minor importance wliich do not 
require the gi‘eat seal. There is a privy- 
seal in Scotland which is used to autlienti- 
cate royal grants of personal or assignable 
rights.— 2 The principal secretary of state, 
or person intrusted with the privy-seal His 
proper title is lord privy-seal; he is the flftli 
great officer of state in England; and applies 
the private seal to all grants, chartei s, par- 
dons, &c., before they come to the great 
seal. 

The king’s sign manual is the warrant to thtpnvy- 
seal, who makes out a writ or warrant thereon to the 
chancery. The sign manual is the warrant to the 
privy-seal, and the privy-seal is the warrant to the 
great seal lUackstoue 

Prize (priz), n. (Fr. prise, a taking, capture, 
prize, from pris, pp of prendre, to take, 
horn L. preheiido, jirehensum, to seize, 
whence apprehend, prison, Jkc ] 1. That 

which is taken from an enemy in war; 
any species of goods or property seized by 
force as spoil or plunder; or that which is 
taken in combat, particularly a ship, with the 
property taken in it. The law as to prizes is 
regulated by the general law of nations; and 
in this country, the jurisdiction of all mat- 
ters relative to prize and capture in war is 
now vested exclusively in the high court of 
admiralty. Prizes taken in war are con- 
demned (that is, sentence is passed that the 
thing captured is lawful prize) by the pro- 
per judicature in the courts of the captors, 
called prize-courts 

The distinction between a prine and booty consists 
in this, that the former is taken at sea and the latter 
on land Boitvier. 

2. That which is deemed a valuable acquisi- 
tion; any gain or advantage; privilege. ‘ It 
is war’s prize to take all vantages.' S^hak. 

If I play not my prise 

T o your full content, and your uncle’s much vexation, 
Hang up Jack Marrall. Massinger. 

a. I’hat which is obtained or offered as the 
reward of exertion or contest. ‘I'll never 
wrestle for a prize more. ’ Shak. 

I fought and conquer’d, yet have lost the pi-ize. 

Dryden. 

Was he not with yout won he not your prtse'i 
Tennyson. 

4 That which Is won in a lottery, or in any 
similar way.— 6.t A contest for a reward; a 
competition. ‘Like one of two contending 
in a prize.’ Shak.— To play prizes, i to be in 
earnest. 

By their endless disputes and wrangUngs about 
words, and terms of art, they (the philosophers) made 
the people suspect they did not play prises before 
them, and only pretended to quarrel, but were 
enough agreed to cheat and deceive them. 

Stillingflett. 


Prize (pri*). v.t. pret: & pp. prCted; ppr. 
priziiig. (Fr. priser, to value, to set a price 
on, from L. pretium, a price. See Price.] 

1. To set or estimate the value of; to rate ; as, 
to prize the goods specified in an invoice. 

Having so swift and excellent a wit 
As she is prised to have. Shak. 

2. To value highly; to estimate to be of 
great worth ; to esteem; as, to prize educa- 
tion highly. 

If solid happiness we prise. 

Within our breasts this Jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam. Cotton. 
I prize your person, but your crown disdain. 

Dryden. 

Prlzet (priz), n. Estimation; valuation. 

Cicsar’s no merchant to make prise with you of 
things that merchants sold. Shak. 

Prize (priz), V t. To force up or open, as 
the lid of a chest, a door, &c. Written also 
Prise. See PRISE. 

Prize (priz), n. A lover, and also the hold 
of a lever; a purchase, [Local.] 
Prize-court (priz'kort), n. A court whose 
function is to adjudicate on captures made 
at sea. 

Prize-fight (priz'fit), n. A pugilistic en- 
counter or boxing-match fora prize or wager. 
Prize-fighter (pri/.'tit-iu), n. One who fights 
another with his lists, for a wager or re- 
ward; a professional pugilist or boxer. 
Prize-fignting (priz/lit-ing), n. Fighting, 
especially boxing in public for a reward. 
Prize-list (priz'list), n 1. A list of prizes 
gained in any competition, as a cattle-show, 
a school examination, and the like. —2. Naut 
a return of all the persons on board, whether 
belonging to the ship or supernumeraries, 
at the time a capture is made. 

Prizeman (priz'man), n. The winner of a 
prize. 

Prize-master (priz'mas-tSr), n. A person 
put ill command of a shij) that has been 
made prize of 

Prize-money (priz'mun-i), n The money 
paid to the captors of a ship or place where 
booty has been obtained, in certain propor- 
tions according to rank, the money divided 
being realized from tlie sale of the prize or 
booty 

Prizer (prlz'tM’), n l. One that estimates or 
sets the value of a thing. —2. One who com- 
petes for a prize, as a prize-fighter, a 
wrestler, Shak. 

Prize-ring (priz-ring'), n. A ring or in- 
closed place for prize-fighting: sometimes 
used for tlie system itself. The ring is now 
a square eight yards broad, inclosed by 
poles and ropes. It probably derived Its 
name from the combatants originally fight- 
ing in a ring formed by the onlookers. 

Pro (pro), a Latin preposition, signifying 
for, before, in front, forward, forth. It was 
originally a neuter dative proi, Gr. pro. In 
the phrase pro and con , that is, pro and 
contra, it answers to the English for; for 
and against 

They do not decide large questions by casting up 
two columns of pros and cons, and striking a balance. 

Nat RerK 

In composition, pro denotes fore, forth, for- 
ward. 

Proa (pro'a), n. [Malay prau, prahu.] A 
kind of Malay vessel remarkable for swift- 



proa of Satawal, Archipelago of the Carolines. 


ness, and much used by pirates in the East- 
ern Archipelago. Proas are found chiefly 
within the re^on of the trade-winds, for 
which by their construction they are pecu- 
liarly adapted; for, being formed with stem 


F&te. fXr, fat, fgll; mB, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, So. fey. 
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and stern eaually sharp, they never require 
to be turned round In order to change their 
course, hut sail equally well In either direc- 
tion. They are often formed of two pieces 
of wood Joined lengthways, and sewed to- 
gether with bark. One side of the proa is 
ilat and in a straight line from stem to 
stem, but the other is rounded as in other 
vessels. This shape, with their small breadth, 
would render them very liable to heel over, 
were It not for the outrigger, adjusted 
sometimes to the leeward side and some- 
times to both sides. 

ProauUon ( oro'ali-on), n. [ Or. pro, before, 
and auU, a nail. ] In arch, a vestibule. 
I^obabills causa (pro-bab'i-lls ka'za), n. 
fL.] A probable cause —-Probabilis causa 
litvgandi, in Scots law, plausible ground of 
action or defence. 

i^Obabillsm (pro'ba-bll-izm), n. In Rom. 
Cath. theol a theory, according to which it 
is lawful to follow a probable opinion in 
doubtful points, or that which is inculcated 
by teachers of authority, although other 
opinions may seem to the mind of the in- 
quirer more probable. 

Advocate and anta^jonist will alike admit that the 
system of lax opinion popularly charged against the 
Jesuit divines rests on three cardinal propositions— 
otprobabilism, of mental reservation, and justifica- 
tion of means by the end Quart. Rev 

Probabillst (pro'ba-bil-ist), n. 1 One who 
maintains that a man may do what is pro- 
bably right, or is inculcated by teachers of 
authority, although it may not be tlie most 
probably right, or may not seem right to 
himself —2 A terra applied to one who 
maintains that certainty is impossible, and 
that probability alone is to govern our faith 
and practice. 

Probability (pro-ba-bil'i-ti), n. [Fr. proba- 
bUiU,L prohabilitas. See PROBABLE ] l.The 
state or quality of being probable ; likeli- 
hood; appearance of truth; that state of a 
case or question of fact which results from 
superior evidence or preponderation of ar- 
gument on one side, inclining the mind to 
receive it as the truth, but leaving some 
room for doubt. 

Probability is the appearance of the agreement or 
disagreement of two ideas, by the intervention of 

f iroofb whose connection is not constant, ljut a|)pears 
or the most part to be so. Locke. 

2 Anything that has the appearance of 
reality or truth. [In this sense the word ad- 
mits of the plural number] 

The whole life of man is a perpetual comparison of 
evidence and balancing of probabilities 

Buckminster. 

—Probability, in 7nath. is the ratio of the 
number of chances by which an event may 
happen, to the number liy which it may 
both happen and fail. The theory of pro- 
babilities, a very extensive and important 
application of analysis, has for its object 
the determination of the number of ways in 
which a future or uncertain event may 
happen or fail, in order that we may bo 
enabled to judge whether the chances of its 
happening or falling are the greater, and in 
what proportion. See Chance. 

Probable (pro'ba-bl), a. [Fr. probable, from 
L. probabuis, that may be proved, probable, 
from probo, to prove, See Prove ] 1. Hav- 
ing more evidence for than against, or evi- 
dence which inclines the mind to belief, but 
leaves some room for doubt; likely. 

That Is accounted probable which has better argu- 
ments producible for it than can be brought against 
it. South, 

I do not say that the principles of religion are 
merely probable, I have before asserted them to be 
morally certain. Bp. Wilkins. 

2. Rendering something probable; as, pro- 
bable evidence; a probable presumption. 
Blackstone. — Prohaole evidence, evidence 
distinguished from demonstrative evidence 
by this, that it admits of degrees, and of all 
variety of them from the highest moral cer- 
tainty to the very lowest presumption.— 
8 . t Capable of being proved. ‘ Traditions or 
opinions not probable by scripture.' Milton. 
4.t Plausible; specious; colourable. —Pro- 
bable error, in astron. and physics, when the 
value of any quantity or element has been 
determined by means of a number of inde- 
pendent observations, each liable to a small 
amount of error, the detenninatlon will also 
be liable to some uncertainty, and the pro- 
bable error is the quantity which is such 
that there Is the same probability of the 
difference between tlie determination and 
the true absolute value of the thing to be 
determined, exceeding or falling short of it. 
— Probable cause, in Scots law, a plausible 
ground of action or defence. 


ProlMlbly (proTia-bli), adv. In a probable 
manner; in all likelihood; with the appear- 
ance of truth or reality; likely; as, the story 
is probably true ; the account is probably 
correct. 

Distinguish between what may possibly, and what 
yelllprooably be done. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Probalt (prS'bal), a. Probable. 

This advice is free, I give, and honest, 

Probal to thinking, and indeed the course 

T o win the Moor again. Shak. 

Probang (prO^bang), n. In surg. a long 
slender elastic rod of whalebone, with a 
piece of sponge securely attached to one 
end, intended to push down extraneous 
bodies arrested in the throat or Gesoplmgus 
into the stomach. There are also probangs 
for application to the domestic animals. 

Probate (pro'bMXn. [L probatus, from probo, 
to prove.] l.f Proof. Skelton. —2. In law, 
official proof of a will. This is obtained by 
the executor in the probate branch of the 
high court of justice, and is either in ‘ com- 
mon form 'or ‘per testes,' in solemn form 
of law. When the will is so proved the ori- 
ginal must be deposited in the registry of 
the court, and a copy of it on parchment is 
made out under its seal, and delivered to 
the executors, together with a certificate of 
its having been proved, all which together 
Is usually styled the probate. Wharton. 

Probate (pi o'bat), a. Relating to the proof 
or establishment of wills and testaments; 
as, probate duties. 

Probate-duty (pro'bat-du-tl), n. A tax on 
property passing by will 

Probation (prO-ba'shon), n. [L. probatio, 
probationis, an approving.] 1. The act of 
proving; proof. 

The kinds of probation for several things being as 
much disproportioned as the objects of the several 
senses are to one another Bp. H'llkins. 

2. Any proceeding designed to ascertain 
truth, character, qualifications, or the like; 
trial; examination; especially, (a) the year 
of trial or the novitiate, which a person 
must pass in a convent to prove his or her 
virtue and ability to bear the severities of 
tlie rule. 

She . . . may be a nun without probation 

Beau, FI 

(b) Moral trial; the state of man in the present 
life, in which he has the opportunity' of 
proving his character and being qualified 
for a happier state 

Probation wilt end with the present life 

R Nelson. 

(c) The trial of a clergyman's qualifications 
as a minister of the gospel preparatoiy to 
his settlement; as, he is preaching on pro- 
bation. 

Probational (prd-ba'shon-al), a. Serving 
for trial or probation. 

Their afflictions are not penal, but medicinal, or 
probational. Bp Richardson, 

Probationary (pr6-ba'Bhon-a-ri),a Pertain- 
ing to probation ; embracing or serving for 
trial or probation. 

All the probationary work of man is ended when 
death arrives Lkwtght. 

Probationer (pr6-ba'8hon-6r), n. l. One 
who is on probation or trial ; one who is 
placed 80 that he may give proof of ceriain 
qualifications for a place or state; a novice. 

While yet a young probationer. 

And candidate ofheaven. Dry den. 

2. In Scotland, a licentiate in theology; a 
man who has been lioeused to preach by a 
presbytery after having gone through the 
prescribed course of theological study, pro- 
duced satisfactory evidence of moral char- 
acter, and passed the several trials imposed 
by the presbytery, being now ready for 
ordination as a minister. 

Probatlonersbip (pro-b&'shon-Sr-ship), n. 
The state of being a probationer; novitiate. 
Locke. [Rare.] 

Probationship (prS-bS'shon-ship), n. A 
state of probation; novitiate; probation. 
Trans. 0 / Rocoah'ni, 1626, [Rare.] 

Probative (pr6'ba-tiv), a. Sei-ving for trial 
or proof. South. 

Probator (pr6-b&t'or), n. [L.] 1. An ex- 
aminer; an approver,— 2.t In law, one who 
turns king’s (queen’s) evidence; approver 
(which see) 

wobatoiy (prOba-to-ri), a. 1. Serving for 
trial. * Probatory chastisements to make 
trial of his graces.' BramhaU.—2. Pertain- 
ing to or serving for proof. 

Probe (prOb), n. [L. probo, to test, to try, 
to prove.] A surgeon^s instrument for ex- 
amining the depth or other circumstances 
of a wound, ulcer, or cavity, or the direc- 


tion of a sinus, or for searching for stones 
in the bladder and the like. 

Probe (prdb). v.t. pret. A pp, probed; ppr. 
probiny. 1. To apply a probe to; to examine 
by a probe, as a wound, ulcer, or some cav- 
ity of the body; to search for some extrane- 
ous object by means of an instrument.— 2. 
Fig. to search to the bottom; to scrutinize; 
to examine thoroughly into 

The late discussions in parliament, and the grow- 
ing disposition to probe the legality of all acts of the 
crown, rendered tlie merchants more discontented 
than ever. Hallatn. 

Probe-BdssorB (pr6b'8iz-6rz), n. pi. Scissors 
used to open wounds, the blade of which, 
to be thrust into the orifice, has a button 
at the end. 

Probity (prob'i-ti), n. [L probitas, from 
probus, worthy, honest, good.] Tried virtue 
or integrity; strict honesty; virtue; sin- 
cerity; high principle. 

So near approach we their celestial kind, 

By Justice, truth, and probity of mind. Pope 

Syn Rectitude, uprightness, honesty, sin- 
cerity, veracity. 

Problem (problem), n. [Fr problhne, L. 
problema, from Gr. probUma, from pro- 
balld, to throw forward— pro, and ballo, to 
throw to drive ] 1. A question proposed 
for solution, decision, or determination; a 
subject given for examination or proof; any 

a nestion involving doubt, uncertainty, or 
iiflculty; as, it now became a problem with 
him how to procure the means of subsist- 
ence. 

Although In general one understood colours, yet 
were it not an easy problem to resolve why grass is 
green. Sir T. Browne. 

Specifically— 2. In geom. a proposition re- 
quiring some operation to be performed or 
construction to be executed, as to bisect a 
line, and the like. It differs from a theorem 
in that the latter requires something to be 
proved, a relation or identity to be shown 
or established. 

Problematic, Problematical (prob-le-mat^- 
ik, prob-le-mat'ik-al), a. Questionable; un- 
certain; unsettled; disputable; doubtful. 

Diligent inquirie.s into problematical guilt leave a 
gate wide open to informers Siv^ft. 

Problematically (prob-le-mat'ik-al-li), adv. 
In a problematical manner; doubtfully: du- 
biously; uncertainly. 

Problematist (probTem-a-tl8t),n. One who 
propose^roblems. ‘ This learned problem- 
atist.' Evelyn. [Rare.] 

Problematize (prob'lem-a-tiz), v.t. pret. 
& pp, prohlematized ; ppr. problematizing. 
To propose problems. ‘Hear him proble^ 
atize. ’ B J orison. 

Proboscidate (pro-bos'si-dat), a. Furnished 
with a proboscis; proboscidean. 
Proboscidea (prS-bos-sid'e-a), n. pi. [L. pro- 
boscis, a trunk.] An order of mammals, in- 
cluding those which have the nose prolonged 
into a prehensile trunk which possesses 
great flexibility, and terminates in a finger- 
like appendage. To this order belong the 
elephant and the extinct mastodon and 
dinotherium. 

Proboscidean (pr6-bos-sid'e-an), n. A mam- 
mal of the order Proboscidea. 
Proboscidean (pro-bos-sid'S-an), a. Of or 
pertaining to the order Proboscidea. 
I^ObOBCideoUB (pro-bos-sid'e-us), a. In bot. 
having a hard terminal horn, as certain 
fruits. 

Proboscidial. Proboscidian (prfi-bos-sidT- 
al, pr6-bo8-sia'i-an),a. fi&mesiA Proboscidate. 
Proboscidiform (prd-bos-sldT-forra), a. In 
zool. having the form of a proboscis. ‘The 
proboscis-monkey or kahau, distinguished 
by its elongated prohoscidifonn nose.’ H. A. 
Nicholson. 

Proboscis (prd-bos'sis), n. pi. Proboscides 
( pro-bos 'si-dez) [L. proboscis, from Gr. 
proboskis — pro, before, and boskd, to feed.] 
1. The snout or trunk of an elephant and 
other animals, particularly insects. The 
proboscis of an elephant is a flexible mus- 
cular pipe or canal of about 8 feet in length, 
and is properly the extension of the nose. 
This is the Instrument with which he takes 
food and carries it to his mouth. The pro- 
boscis of insects Is used to suck blood from 
animals or juice from plants. The term 
proboscis Is also applied to the tongue of 
certain gasteropods, such as shell -snails, 
when it is so long as to be capable of being 
protruded for some distance from the mouth, 
m which case it is used for boring the shells 
of other testacea, and of destroying by suc- 
tion the soft parts of the inhabitant. —2. The 
nose: used humoronsly or in ridicule. 


oh, o^ain; Ch, Sc. look; g, yo; 
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FroboMds-nionkey (pr6.boi'it-muxig-ki), «. 
Same as Kahau. 

Prooaoioas (prd-ki'shus), a. [L. procax, 
proeaeU, forward, Mrt] Pert; p^ulant; 
saucy. ^ Spill the Mood of that procaciotu 
Christian.’ Barrow. 

Prooadty (prd'kas'i-U), n. [L. prooacitas.] 
Impudence; petulance. 

In vain are all your knaveries, 

Delights, deceits, /rorac*/«jr. Burton. 

Prooatarctlo (pr6-kat-ark'tik), a. [Gr. pro- 
IratorifcfiAros.beginning beforehand, trompro- 
katarohd, to begin first— p*o, before, kata, 
used intensively, and archd, to begin ] In 
7ned. appellative of a cause which imme* 
diately kindles a disease into action when 
there existed a predisposition to it The 
procatarctic cause is often denominated tlie 
exciting cause. 

Procatfurzls (prd-kat-ark'sis), n. In 7ned. 
the kindling of a disease into action by a 
procatarctic cause, when a predisposition 
exists; the procatarctic cause itself of a 
disease. 

Pro-oatliedral (pr6-ka-the'dral), n. A 
church that serves temporarily as a cathe- 
draL 

Prooedendo (prd-se-den'dS), n. [L. ] In law, 
a writ which formerly issued out of the 
common -law JurisdicUon of the Court of 
Chancery, when judges of any subordinate 
court delayed the parties, and would not 
give judgtnent either on the one aide or on 
the other, when they ought to have done 
so. It commanded the judges to proceed 
to give iudgment, but without specifying 
any particular judgment A writ of proce- 
dendo also lay where an action had been 
removed from an inferior to a superior 
court, and it appeared to the superior court 
that it was removed on insufficient grounds. 
Procedure (pro-sed'Qr), [Fr procedure 
See Proceed.] l.f The act of proceeding 
or moving forward; progress. 

He overcame the difficulty in defiance of all such 
pretences as were made even from religion itself to 
obstruct the better procedure of real and material 
religion. yer, Taylor 

2. Manner of proceeding or acting; a course 
or mode of action; conduct ; as, his proced- 
ure was very strange; the procedure followed 
in courts of law. ‘ Those more complex in- 
tellectual procedures which acute thinkers 
have ever employed.’ H. Spencer. ~S. A 
step taken; an act performed; a proceeding 
4.f That which proceeds from something; 
produce. ' No known substance but earth, 
and the procedures of earth, as tile and 
stone.’ Bacan. — SYS. Process, operation, 
transaction, course, conduct, management. 
Proceed (pro-sedO, V. i. [Fr. procider; L. pro- 
cedo—pro, before, and ccdo, to go. See CEDE.] 

1 To move, pass, or go forward or onward ; 
to continue or renew motion or progress; 
to advance; to go on; as, to proceed on one’s 
journey ; the vessel stopped two days and 
then proceeded on her voyage.— 2. To pass 
from one point, stage, or topic to another. 

I shall proceed to more complex ideas. Locke. 

8. To issue or come, as from an origin, source, 
or fountain ; to go forth ; as, light proceeds 
from the sun; vice proceeds from a ifepraved 
heart. —4 To carry on some series of actions; 
to set to work and go on in a certain way 
and for some particular purpose; to act ac- 
cording to some method 

From tlicm I will not hide 
My Judgments, how with mankind I proceed, 
MtUon, 

He that proceeds on other principles in his inquiry 
into any sciences, posts himself in a party. Locke. 

6.t To be transacted or carried on; to be 
done; to pass. 

He will, after his sour fashion, tell you 

What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. Shuk. 

6. To begin and carry on a legal action ; as, 
the attorney does not know how to proceed 
against the offender.— 7. To come into effect 
or action. [Bare.] 

This rule only proceeds and takes place when a 
person cannot of common law condemn another by 
nis sentence. Ayliffe. 

Syh. To advance, progress, go on, issue, 
arise, emanate, flow. 

Prooeeder (pr6-s6d'6r) n One who pro- 
ceeds or goes forward, or who makes a pro- 

j^Kseedlng (prd-sdd'ing), n. l. The act of 
one who proceeds; especially, a measure or 
step taken ; a transaction ; a mode of con- 
duct ; as, a legal or an illeg il proceeditw; a 
cautions proceeditm; a violent proceeding. 
In the plural the term is speciflcally applied 
to the course of steps or measures in the 


prosecution of actions at law; as, to insti- 
tute proceedings against a person. — 2. t Ad- 
vancement. 

My dear, dear love 

To 3rour proceedi*^ bids me tell you this. Shak. 

8. pi. The record or account of the trans- 
actions of a society; as, the proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

Proceeds (prd'sSdz), n. pi. The amount 
proceeding or accruing from some posses- 
sion; especially, the sum, amount, or value 
of goods sold or converted into money ; as, 
the consignee was directed to sell the cargo 
and vest the proceeds in coffee. 
Froceleusmatlc (pro-seFus-mat^ik}, a. [Gr. 
prokeleusniatikos -pro, before, and keleus- 
tna, mandate, incitement, from keleud, to 
incite. ] 1. Inciting; animating; encouraging. 

The ancient proceleusmattck song, by which the 
rowers of galleys were animated, may be supposed 
to have been of this kind. yohnson. 

2. In pros, consisting of four short syllables; 
applied to a particular metrical foot. 
Frocellaria (prb-sel-la'ri-a), n. [L. ^eella, 
a storm ] A Linnsean genus of w^-footed 
birds known by the name of wtrels. This 
genus is the type of a family ^ocellarldie) 
of the longipennate palmipedes in the sys- 
tem of Cuvier. 

ProcellarldA (prd-se-lar'i-de), n. pi. A fam- 
ily of oceanic birds comprising two sub- 
families, the Procellarinie (the petrels, puf- 
fins, &c.) and the Diomedineo (the alba- 
troses). Also written ProcellariidcB and 
Procellariadae. 

ProcellOUB (prd-sel'us), a. [L. procellosus.] 
Stormy. Bailey. 

Proceptiont (prd-sep'shon), n. Preoccupa- 
tion; act of taking or seizing something 
sooner than another. 

Having so little power to offend others, that I have 
none to preserve what is mine own from their pro- 
cephon. Etkon BastliJte. 

Procere (pra-ser^, a. [L. procerus, tall.] 
Tall. ‘Procure of stature.’ Evelyn. 
Procerity (pra-ser'i-ti), n. [L. proceritas, 
from procerus, tall.] Tallness; height of 
stature. Addison; Johnson. 

Process (pra'ses), n. [L. processus, from pro- 
cedo, processum, to proceed. See PROCEED.] 
1. A proceeding or moving forward; pro- 
gressive course. Hooker.— 2. Way of pro- 
ceeding or happening ; way in which some- 
thing goes on ; gradual process ; course. 

‘ The fatal process of war. ^ Dryden. 

Commend me to your honourable wife ; 

Tell her the process of Antonio's end. Shak. 

3 Operations or treatment applied to some- 
thing ; series of actions or experiments; as, 
a chemical process; a manufacturing pro- 
cess. —4. Series of motions or changes going 
on, as in growth, decay, &c., in physical 
bodies ; as, the pt'oeess of vegetation or of 
mineralization; the process of decomposi- 
tion.— 6. Course; lapse; a passing or elaps- 
ing ; as, the process of time. ‘ In process of 
the seasons. Skak. ‘In the course and 
process of this time.' Shak. — 6. In law, 
a term applied, in its widest sense, to the 
whole course of proceedings in a cause, real 
or personal, civil or criminal, from the ori- 
ginal writ to the end of the suit ; properly, 
the summons by which one is cited Into a 
court, as being the principal part of the 
proceeding, by which the rest Is directed. 
Formerly the superior common-law courts, 
in the case of personal actions, differed 
greatly in their modes of process, but since 
the passing of the Process Uniformity Act 
all personal actions except replevin are be- 
gun in the same way In all the courts, 
namely, by a writ of summons. In chancery 
suits the ordinary process is by service of a 
cfipy of the bill or claim, with an endorsed 
citation, which requires the defendant to 
appear on a certain day. The mode of com- 
mencing an ecclesiastical suit and bringing 
the parties before the court is by process, 
called a citation or summons, containing 
the name of the judge, the plaintiff and 
defendant, the cause of complaint, and the 
time and place of appearance. In crim- 
inal causes, if the accused is not already in 
custody, the process, in the case of treason, 
felony, or misdemeanour, is a capias to 
bring him before the court.— Finai process 
is the writ of execution used to carry the 
judgment into effect In Scots law, process 
is used for the proceedings in a cause, and 
for the connected documents. —7. A pro- 
jecting portion of something; especially, in 
anat. any protuberance, eminence, or pro- 
jecting part of a bone or other body; as, the 
mastoid preesM; the ciliary process, Ac. 


ProoeB8e,t n. Pro^ss. Chaucer. 
ProoeiBlon (prC-se^shonX n. [H^ from L. 
processio. Pboosbd. 1 1. The act of 
proceeding or issuing forth or from. ' The 
Word of God by generation, the Holy Ghost 
by procession.' Bp. Pearson.— 2. A kain 
01 persons walking, or riding on horseback 
or in vehicles. In a formal march, or moving 
with ceremonious solemnity. ‘ Homer with 
all his pomp of military proccMums, and his 
flash of hostile encounters. ’ Prqf. Blackie. 

Him all his train 

Follow’d In bright processton. Milton, 

—Procession of the Holy Ohost, in theol. 
that doctrine regarding tne third person of 
the Trinity which teaches that as the Son 
proceeds (or is born) from the Father, so 
the Holy Ghost proceeds (or emanates) 
f l orn the Father and from the Son, or from 
the Father only (Greek Church). 
Procession (pro-se'shon), v.i. To go in pro- 
cession. [Rare.] 

Processional (prd-se'shon-al), a. Pertaining 
to a procession ; consisting m a procession 
Prior. 

Processional ( prd - se ' shon - al ), n. In the 
R. Cath. Ch. a service-book containing the 
prayers to be said and the hymns to be sung 
at different stages of religious proceBBion& 
ProoeS8lonallirt(prd-8e'8hon-af-iBt), n. One 
who walks in a procession. Davies. [Rare.] 
Processionary (pro-se'shon-a-ri), a Con- 
sisting in procession. ' Processionary ser- 
vice.' Hooker. 

Processioner (prd-se'shon-^r), n. A person 
taking part in a procession. 

Processive (prO-ses'iv), a. Going forward ; 
advancing. Coleridge. 

Process-server (prO'ses-s^rv-fer), n. A 
bailiff or sheriff’s officer. ‘ Powder and 
lead that might be usefully employed on 
an agent or process-server. ' Lawrence, 
Processum contintiando (pro-ses'um kon- 
tin'ii-an"d6), n. [L. ] In law, a writ for the 
continuance of process after the death v( 
the chief-justice or other j ustices in the com- 
mission of over and terminer. 

Proems -verbal (pro-sa-ver-bal), n. In 
French law, a detailed authentic account 
of an official act or proceeding; a statement 
of facts; also, the minutes drawn up by the 
secretary or other officer of the proceedings 
of an assembly. 

Proebein (pro'shen), a. [Fr. prochain, 
from proche, near, from L propius, compar. 
of pr ope, near.] Next; nearest: used In 
the law phrase prochein army, or ami, the 
next friend, any person who undertakes to 
assist an infant or minor in prosecuting 
his or her rights. — Prochein avoidance, in 
law, a power to present a minister to a 
church when it shall become void. 
ProchilUS (prb-chi'lus), n. [Gr. pro, 
forward, ana cheilos, the lip.] A genus of 
Asiatic bears, so called from their lung 
muzzle and extensile lips and tongue 
The bear of the jugglers in India is one of 
the species. 

Procnronlsm fprO'kron-izm), n. [Or. pro- 
chronos, preceaing in time— jwo, befon'. 
and chronos, time.] An error in chronology 
consisting in antedating something; the 
dating of an event before the time when it 
happened, or representing something as 
existing before it really did. 

‘ Puffed with wonderful skill ’ he (Lord Macaulay) 
introduces with the half-apolugy, ‘to use the modern 
phrase ; ’ and that thoui^h he had put the verb, and 
without frochrofttsm, into the mouth of Osborne tlie 
bookseUer knocked down by Dr. Johnson. 

Fituedtuard Hall. 

Procldence (prd'si-dens), n. [L. procidentia, 
from procido, to fall down— wo, forward, 
and eado, to fall.] In med. a falling down ; 
a prolapsus. 

Prodduous (prd-sid'fl-us), a. Falling from 
its proper place. 

Product (pr6-singktO,n. [L. prodnotus, pre- 
paration for battle, from procingere, pro- 
cinctum, to gird up, prepare, from pro, l>e- 
fore, and eirwo, to d^a.] Preparation or 
readiness for battle.— Jn procinct [L. in pro- 
cifictu], at hand; ready: a Latinism. Miltcn. 
ProdaUm (prd-kl&m'), v.t. [L. proclamo— 
pro, before, and clamo, to cry out. See 
Claim. ] 1. To make known by public 

announcement ; to promulgate ; to an- 
nounce: to publish. 

He hath sent me to . . . proclaim liberty to 
the captives. Is. Ixi. t. 

2. To outlaw by public denunciation. 

I heard mytelf proclaimed. Shak, 

Prodalmer (pr6-klilm'4r), n. One who 
proclaims or publishes; one who an- 
nounces or makes publicly known. 
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prodamation (prok-la-m&'ahon), n. [Fr., 
from L. pToclainatiOt from proclamo—pro, 
before, and cHamo, to cry.] l. The act of 
proclaiming or making publicly known; 
publication; official or general notice given 
to the public. 

King Asa made a proclamation throughout all 
Judah. X Ki. xv. 22 . 

2, That which is put forth by way of public 
notice ; an official public announcement or 
declaration; a published ordinance; as, a 

j^oclamation of a king. 

troolamator (pr6-klam-a'tor), n. In Eiig. 
law, an officer of the Court of Common Pleas. 

I^OOlitiC (pr5-klit'ik), 71. [From Gr. pro- 
klirw, to lean forward —pro, forward, and 
klinO, to lean, incline.] In Greek grain, a 
monosyllabic word which leans upon or is 
so closely attached to a following word as 
to have no independent existence and there- 
fore no accent. The proclitics are certain 
forms of the article, certain prepositions and 
conjunctions, and the negative cv. Called 
also Atonic. 

Proclitic (pr6-klit'ik), a. Designating cer- 
tain monosyllabic Greek words so closely 
attached to the word following as to have 
no accent 

Proclive t (pr6-kliv'). a. Proclivous. 

A woman is frad and procltve unto all evils. Latimer. 

Proclivity (pro-kliv'i ti), n. [L. proclimtas, 
proclivis—pro, before, and clivus, a slope.] 

1. Inclination ; propensity ; proneness ; ten- 
dency. 

The sensitive appetite may engender a proclivity 
to steal, but not a necessity to steal. Bp. Hall. 

2. Readiness ; facility of learning. 

He had such a dexterous proclivity that his teachers 
were fain to restr.iin his forwardness. IVotton. 

Ventilate .'ind proclivity, after having been half 
forgotten, have come again into brisk circulation, and 
a comparison of the literature of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries will show multi- 
tuues of words common to the first and last of these 
periods, but which were little used in the second. 

G P Marsh. 

Proclivous (prd-kirvus), a. [L proclivus, 
procliois, sloping.] Inclined; tending by 
nature. Bauey. 

Procoelia (pro-se'li-a), n. pi [Gr pro, before, 
and koilos, hollow.] A sub-order of Rep- 
tilia, including the cayman, the true croco- 
dile, and the alligator, which are distin- 
guished by having the bodies of the dorsal 
vertebriB concave in front. 

Procoelian (prd-sfi'li-an), a. [See above ] 
1. A term applied to the vertebras of certain 
animals which have a cavity in front of the 
centrum or body and a ball at the back part. 
This character is found in most existing 
saurians, but not in any extinct land species 
earlier than the Wealden.— 2. Having such 
vertebrae ; as, the crocodile is a procoelian 
animal. 

Proccallan (prd-se'li-an), n. An animal 
having procoelian vertebrae. 

ProcoaiouB (prO-se'lus), a Same as Pro- 
coilian, 1. H. A Nicholson. 

Pro confesso (prd kon-fes'sd). [L ] In law, 
held as confessed or admitted; for example, 
if a defendant in chancery did not file an 
answer the matter contained in the bill was 
taken pro confesso, that is, as though it had 
been confessed. 

Proconsul ^rd-kon'sul), n. [L. , from pro, for, 
and consul j In ancient Rome, an officer who 
discharged the duties of a consul without 
being himself consul. The proconsuls were 
generally persons who had held the office of 
consul, so that the proconsulship was a con- 
tinuation, in a modified form, of the consul- 
ship. They were generally appointed to con- 
duct the war in or administer the affairs of 
some province. The word is now sometimes 
applied to a colonial governor or the like. 

Pzuoonsular (prd-kon^sul-dr), a. 1. Per- 
taining to a proconsul; as, proconsular 
powers. —2. Under the government of a 
proconsul ; as, a proconsvnar province. 

noconsulluy (prS-kon'sul-a-ri), a. Pro- 
consular. 

l^rooottiuiate, ProoonsulBlilp (prd-kon'- 
»ul-4t, pi^kon'sul-ship), n. The office of a 
proconsul, or the terra of his office. 

nooraitlliate (prO-kras'ti-nat), v.t. [L. 
proarastirwr—^pro, for, forward, and oraMi- 
belonging to the morrow, from eras, 
to-morrow.] To put off from day to day; 
to delay; to defer to a future time; as, to 
procrastiiwte repentantje. 

HopelesB and helpless doth y€geon wend. 

But to his lifeless end. Shai. 

Stn. To postpone, adjourn, defer, delay, 
retard, protract, prolong. 


Proorastliiate (prO-kras^U-n&t), v.t. To 
delay ; to be dilatory. 

I procrastinate more than 1 did twenty years ago. 

S-mft. 

Procrastination (prd-kra8'ti-na''8hon), n. 
[L. procrastinatio, procrasHnationis.] The 
act or habit of procrastinating ; a putting 
off to a future time; delay; dilatoriness. 

Procrastination In temporals is always dangerous, 
but in spirituals it is often damnable. South. 

Procrasttuatiou is the thief of time Young. 

Procrastinator (prd-kras^ti-n&t-6r), n. One 
who procrastinates or defers the perform- 
ance of anything to a future time. 

Procrastlnatorsr (prb-kros'ti-na-to-ri), a. 
Pertaining to or implying procrastination. 
Procrastlnet (pro-kras'tin), v.t. To pro- 
crastinate. Bp. Hall 

Procreant (pr6'kr6-ant), a. [L. procreans, 
procreantis, ppr. of procreo, to procreate. 
See Procreate. ] 1. Procreating; producing 
young; breeding. 

But the loss of liberty is not the whole of what the 
procreant bird suffers. Paley. 

2. Assisting in producing young; containing 
a brood. [Rare.] 

No jutty, frieze, buttress, 

Nor coign of ’vantage, but this bird (the martlet) 
hath made 

His pendant bed, and procreant cradle. Shak. 

Procreant (pr6'kre-ant), n. One who or that 
which procreates or generates. 

Those imperfect and putrid creatures, that receive 
a crawling life from two most unlike procreants, the 
sun and mud Milton. 

Procreate (pr6Tcre-at). v.t. pret. & pp. pro- 
created; ppr. procreating. [L. procreo—pro, 
before, and creo, to create.] To beget; to 
generate and produce ; to engender ; as, to 
pi'ocreate children. 

Since the earth retains her fruitful power, 

To procreate plants the forest to restore. 

Blackmore. 

Procreation (prd-kre-a'shon), n. [L. procre- 
atio, procreationis. ] The act of procreating 
or begetting ; generation and production of 
young. 

Uncleanness is an unlawful gratification of the ap- 
petite of procreation. South. 

Procreative (pro'kre-a-tiv), a. Having the 
power or function of procreating; repro- 
ductive; generative; having the power to 
beget. 

The ordinary period of the human procreative 
faculty in males is sixty-five, in females forty-five 
.Sir M. HaU. 

Frocreatlveness (pro'kre-a-tiv-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being procreative; the 
power of generating. Dr. H. More. 

Procreator (pr6'kre-a-t6r), n. One that be- 
gets; a generator; a father or sire. 

Procrustean (prO-krus'te-an), a. 1. Pertaining 
to or resembling Procrustes, or his mode of 
torture. Procrustes was a robber of ancient 
Greece, who tortured his victims by placing 
them on a bed, and stretching or lopping off 
their legs to adapt the body to its length. 
Hence — 2. Reducing by violence to strict 
conformity to a measure or model; produc- 
ing uniformity by deforming force or muti- 
lation. 

When a story or argument undergoes contortion 
or mutilation, it is said to go through a. procrushan 
process. Siry. Davies. 

Procrusteanize (prC-krus'te-an-iz), v. t. pret. 
& pp. procrusteanized ; ppr. procrusteaniz- 
itig. To stretch or contract to a given or 
required extent or size. 

irocruBtesian (prd-krus-tg'si-an), a. Same 
as Procrustean. Quart. Eev. 

I^octocele (prok'to-sSl), n. [Gr. prOktos, the 
anus, and kili, a tumour] In pathol inver- 
sion and prolapse of the mucous coat of the 
rectum, from relaxation of the sphincter. 

Proctor (prok't^r), n. [Contr. from procu- 
rator (which see), and comp, proxy ] 1. In 
a general sense, one who is employed to man- 
age the affairs of another; a procurator. 

The most clamorous for this pretended reforma- 
tion are either atheists or else proctors suborned by 
atheists. Hooker. 

2. In a more specific sense, a person em- 
ployed to manage another’s cause in a court 
of civil or ecclesiastical law, as in the court 
of admiralty or in a spiritual court. Proc- 
tors in the ecclesiastical courts discharge 
duties similar to those of solicitors and at- 
torneys In other courts.— 3. An official in a 
university whose function is to see that 
good order is kept. In the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, tlie proctors are two 
officers chosen from among the Masters of 
Arts to enforce the statutes, and to preserve 
the public peace by repressing and sum- 
marily punishing disoraers. — Proefors cf 


the clergy, those who are chosen and ap- 
pointed to appear for cathedral or other 
collegiate churches; as also for the common 
clergy of every diocese, to sit in the con- 
vocation house in the time of parliament 

Proctor (prok't6r), v.t. To manage as an 
attorney or pleader. 

I cannot proctor niy own cause so well 
T o make it clear IVarburton. 

Proctorage (prok't6r-aj), n. Management 
by a proctor or one in a similar position; 
hence, management or superintendence lu 
general. ‘The foggy proctorage of money.’ 
Milton. 

Proctorial (prok-t5'ri-al),a. Relating or per- 
taining to a proctor, especially a umversity 
proctor. 

Proctorlcal (prok-tor'ik-al), a. Proctorial. 

Proctorship (prok't6r.ship), n. The office 
or dignity of the proctor of a university. 

Procumbent (pr6-kum'bent), a. [L. pro- 
cumbens, from procurnbo, to lean or l^nd 
forward, to sink down— pro, forward, and 
cuinbo, to lie. See Incumbent.] 1. Lying 
down or on the face; prone. * Procumbent 
each obeyed.’ Cowper. — 2. In hot trailing; 
prostrate; unable to support Itself, and 
therefore lying on the ground, but without 
putting forth roots; as, a procumbent stem. 

I^OCUrable (pro-kur'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being procured ; obtainable ; as, an article 
readily procurable. 

Procuracy (pro'ku-ra-si), n l The office 
or service of a procurator; the management 
of an affair for another. — 2.t A proxy or 
procuration. Uolinshed. 

Procuration (prd-kfl-ra'shon), n. [L. jpro- 
curatio, procuration, management See PRO- 
CURE.] l.t ’I’he act of procuring.— 2. The 
management of another's affairs. 

I take not upon me either their procuration or 
their patronage. Bp Hall. 

3. The document by which a person is em- 
powered to transact the affairs of another. — 

4. A sum of money paid to the bishop or 
archdeacon by incumbents on account of 
visitations. Called also Proxy — Procura- 
tion fee, or procuration money, a sum of 
money taken by scriveners on effecting loans 
of money. 

Procurator (prok'u-rat-6r), n. [L., one who 
manages, an agent. See procure.] 1. The 
manager of another’s affairs; one who acts 
for or instead of another, and under his 
authority ; especially, one who undertakes 
the care of any legal proceedings for an- 
other, and stands in his place. In Scotland 
it is a designation of those who represent 
parties in the inferior courts.— 2. A gover- 
nor of a province under the Roman em- 
perors; also, an officer who had the man- 
agement of the imperial revenue in a pro- 
vince. 

Procurator-fiscal (prok'u-rat-fer-fls'kal), n. 
The officer in Scotland appointed by the 
sheriff, magistrates of burghs, or justices of 
peace, at whose instance criminal proceed- 
ings before such judges are carried on. 

Procuratorlal (pr6-ku'ra-t6"ri-al), a. Per- 
taining to a procurator or proctor; made or 
done by a proctor. Ayliffe. 

Procuratorshlp (prok ii-ra-t6r-Bhip), n. 
The office of a procurator. ‘The procura- 
tor ship of Sudea..’ Bp. Pearson. 

Procuratory (pi6'kui-a-to-ri), n. Pertain- 
ing to procuration or a procurator. 

Procuratory (prS-kur'a-to-ri), n. The in- 
strument by which any person constitutes 
or appoints his procurator to represent him 
in any court or cause.— Procurator!/ cf re- 
signation, in Scots law, a written mandate 
or authority granted by a vassal, whereby 
he authorizes his feu to be returned to his 
superior, either to remain with the superior 
as his property, or for the purpose of the 
superior’s giving out the feu to a new vas- 
sab or to the former vassal and a new series 
of heirs 

Procure (prft-kflr'), v. t. pret. & pp. procured; 
ppr. procuring. [Fr. procurer, from L pro- 
curo, to attend to— pro, for, and cura, care, 
whence E. cure. ] 1. To obtain, as by 

effort, labour, or purchase; to get; to gain; 
to come into possession of ; as, we procure 
favours by request ; we procure money by 
borrowing; we procure titles to estates by 
purchase. . ^ ,, 

When he preaches he procures attention by all 
posrible art. G- Herbert. 

2. To cause to come on ; to bring on; to at- 
tract; as, modesty procures love and re- 
spect. 

We no other pains endure 
Than those that we ourselves procure. 

Dryien. 
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8. To cause; to bring about; to effect; to con- 
trive and effect. 

Proceed, Solinus, to procure my fall. Shak, 

4. t To induce to do something; to lead; to 
bring. 

Is it my lady mother? 

What unaccustom’d cause procures her hither? 

Shak. 

6. t To solicit; to urge earnestly. Spenser. 
—Attain, Obtain, Procure. See under AT- 
TAIN. 

Procure (prd-kiir'), r.t. To pimp. Shak. 
Procurement (pi^-kfir'ment), w. L The act 
of procuring or obtaining; obtalnment — 
2. A causing to be effected. 

They think it done 

By her procurement. Dryden. 

The people are glad to hear those sins insisted on, 
in whicn they perceive they have no share ; and to 
believe that all the judgments of God come down by 
the means and procurement of other men’s sms. 

Bp Burnet 

Procurer (pr6-kui-'6r), n l. One that pro- 
cures or obtains ; that wliich brings on or 
causes to be done ~2. One who procures for 
another the gratification of his lust; a pimp; 
a pander. —3. t One who uses means to bring 
anything about, especially one who does so 
secretly and corruptly. 

You are to inquire of wilful and corrupt penury 
in any of the king’s courts ; and that as well of the 
actors as of the procurers and suborners. Bacon. 

Procuress (prok'd-res or pro-kur'es), n. A 
female pimp; a bawd. 

Frocurvation (pr6-k6r-va'shon), n. [L. pro, 
forward, and curvatio, a bending, from 
curvo, to bend. J A bending forward. 
Rrocyon (pro'si-on), n. [Or. Prokydn, from 
pro, before, and kyon, a dog ] 1 A fixed star 
of the second magnitude in the constellation 
Canis Minor. — 2. A genus of plantigrade car- 
nivorous mammals, of which the racoon (i^ 
lotor) is the most remarkable species. 

Prod (prod), n. [A form of hrod, brad.] 1. A 
pointed weapon or instrument, as a goad, 
an awl. —2. Same as Prodd. — Z. A prick 
with a pointed instrument; a stab. 

Prod (prod), v.t pret. & pp. prodded; ppr. 
prodding. To prick with a pointed instru- 
ment; to goad. ‘Euthless grenadiers prod 
him behind with fixed bayonets.' Dickens. 
Proddt (prod), n. [Probably the same word 
ta prod and brod (which see).] A kind of 
light cross-bow for killing deer, in the use 
of which Queen Elizabeth is said to have 
been very dexterous. Written also Prod 
Prodisral (prod'i-gal), a. [L.L. prodigalis, 
fromX. prodigus, prodigal, from prodigo, to 
drive forth or away, to get rid of— pro, forth, 
and ago, to drive See Agent ] 1. Given to 
extravagant expenditures ; expending money 
or other things without necessity; profuse ; 
lavish; wasteful: said of persons; as, & pro- 
digal man ; the prodigal son. ‘ Free livers 
on a small scale, who are prodigal within 
the compass of a guinea.' Irving. 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough. 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon. Shak. 

2. Profuse; lavish; wasteful; said of things; 
as, a prodigal expenditure of money. - 
8. Very liberal ; lavishly bountiful ; as, na- 
ture is prodigal of her bounties. ‘ Realms 
of upland, prodigal in oil.' Tennyson. 
Prodigal (prod'i-gal), n. One that expends 
monev extravagantly or without necessity; 
one that is profuse or lavish; a waster; a 
spendthrift. ‘The niggard prodigal that 
praised her so ' Shak. 

A beggar grown rich becomes a prodigal. 

B ^onson. 

Prodigality (prod'i-gal'i-ti), n. [Fr. prodi- 
polite.] 1. Extravagance in the expenditure 
of what one possesses, particularly of money ; 
profusion; waste. 

It Is not always so obvious to distinguish between 
•n act of liberality and an act of prodigality 

South 

2. Excessive or profuse liberality. ‘The 
prodigality ot nature.' Shak 

The most severe censor cannot but be pleased 
with tile prodigality of his wit. Dryden 

Prodigalize (prod'l-gal-Iz), v.i. To be ex- 
travagant in expenditure. Sherwood 
Prodigally (prod'i-gal-H), adv. In a prodi- 
gal manner; (a) with profusion of expenses; 
extravagantly; lavishly; wastefully; as, an 
estate prodigally dissipated, {b) With lib- 
eral abundance; profusely. 

Nature not bounteous now, but lavish grows ; 

Our paths with flow’rs ^be prodigally strows. 

Dryden, 

Frodigate (prod'i-gfit), v.t. To squander 
prodigally; to lavish. 

His gold is prodipated in every direction which 
his foolish menaces fail to frighten. Thackeray. 


Prodlgeuoe t (prod'l-Jens), n. [L. prodigen- 
Ua.] Waste; profusion; prodigality. 

There is no proportion in this remuneration ; this 
is not bounty, it is prodigen ce. Bp. Hall, 

Prodl£[ious (prd-dij'us), a. [Yv.vrodigieux; 
L prodigiosus, strange, wonderful, marvel- 
lous. See Prodigy.] l.t Having the char- 
acter or partaking of the nature of a pro- 
digy; portentous. 

It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear sky. 

Sir T Browne. 

2. Very great; huge; enormous in size, quan- 
tity, extent, Ac ; as. a mountain of prodi- 
gious size or altitude ; a prodigious mass or 
quantity of water; an ocean or plain of pro- 
digious extent.— 3. Excessive; intense. 

These optical splendours, together with tlie pro- 
digious enthusiasm of the people, composed a pic- 
ture at once scenical and affecting, theatrical and 
holy. De Qutniey. 

Syn. Huge, enormous, monstrous, portent- 
ous, marvellous, amazing, astonishing, won- 
derful. extraordinary 

ProdigiouBly (prd-dij'^us-li), adv. In a pro- 
digious manner : (a) enormously ; wonder- 
fully; astonishingly; as, a number prodigi- 
ously great. (6) Excessively; immensely; 
extremely. [Colloq.] 

I am prodigiously pleased with this joint volume. 

Pope. 

Prodigiousness (pro-dlj'us-nes). n. The 
state or quality of being prodigious ; enor- 
mousness of size; the state of having quali- 
ties that excite wonder or astonishment. 
Prodigy (prod'i-ji), n. [L. prodigium, a pro- 
digy, a portent, from prodigo, to drive forth; 
hence prodigus, prodigal. See PRODIGAL ] 

1. Something extraordinary from which 
omens are drawn; a portent; as, eclipses 
and meteors were anciently deemed prodi- 
gies. 

So many terrors, voices, prodigies. 

May warn thee, as a sure foregoing sign. Mition. 

2. Anything so extraordinary as to excite 
great wonder or astonishment; as, a prodigy 
of leaniing, — 3. A monster; an animal or 
other production out of the ordinary course 
of nature. 

Most of mankind, through their own sluggishness, 
become nature’s prodigies, not her children 

B. y onion 

Syn. Wonder, miracle, portent, marvel, 
monster. 

Prodltiont ( pro-di'shon ), n [L. proditio, 
from prodo, to betray.] Treachery; treason 
Proditor t ( prod'i-tor), n. [L.] A traitor. 

• Thou most usurping pr iitor.' Shak. 
Prodltorious t (prod-i-tfi'ri-us), a. (See 
above.] 1. Treacherous; perfidious; traitor- 
ous. Daniel —2. Apt to disclose or make 
known. Wotton. 

Proditory t ( prod'i-to-ri ), a. Treacherous ; 
perfidious ‘That proditory aid sent to 
Rochel and religion abroad.' Milton. 
Prodrome t (prd'drOm), n. [Gr vrodromos, 
a forerunner —pro, before, and dromos, a 
running ] A forerunner. ‘ The prodrome of 
the Sun of Righteousness.' Dr. H More. 
Prodromus (prd'drom-us), n. [L., from Or. 
pro, liefore, and dromos, a running, a course.] 
A preliminary course : chiefly employed as 
a title for elementary works. 

Produce Gird-dus'), v. t pret & pp produced; 
ppr. producing [L produce— pro, before, 
foi-ward .and duco, to lead, bring See Duke. ] 

1 To bring forward ; to bring or offer to 
view or notice ; to exhibit; as, to produce a 
witness or evidence In court. ‘ Produce hU 
body to the market-place.' Shak. 

Produce your cause, saitli the Lord ; bring forth 
your strong reasons. Is. xE si. 

Your parents did not produce you much into the 
world. Swift. 

2. To bring forth; to generate; to give birth 
to ; to hear ; to furnish ; to yield ; as, trees 
produce fruit ; the earth produces trees and 
grass; wheat produces an abundance of 
food.— 8. To cause; to effect; to bring a1>out; 
as, small causes sometimes great ef- 

fects; vice prvdVrces misery. — 4. To mi^e; 
to bring into being or form ; as, the manu- 
facturer produces excellent wares.— 6, To 
yield ; to make accrue ; as, money produces 
interest; capital produces profit.— 6. In geom. 
to draw out In length; to extend; as, to 
moduce a line for a certain distance.— S yn. 
To bear, breed, yield, afford, impart, give, 
occasion, cause, make, effect. 

Produce (prd'das), n. A total produced, 
brought forth, or yielded; the outcome 
yielded by labour and natural growth; yield 
or production ; as, th9 produce of a farm or 
of a country. It often refers exclusively to 
the raw products or yield arising from land. 


‘Its common produce is thirty bushelf.’ 
Mortimer. 

You hoard not health for your own private use, 

But on the publick spend the rich produce. Dryden. 

Produce (prO-dfis'), v.i. To bring forth or 
yield appropriate offspring, products, or 
consequences; as, this tree produces well. 
Produce * broker, Produce - merobant 
(pr6'dfii8-br6k-6r, prd'dfis-mdr-chant), n. A 
dealer in foreign or colonial produce, as 
grain, grocei’ies, ilye-stuffs, Ac, 
Froducement t (prO-dfis'ment), n. Produc- 
tion. 

I am taxed of novelties and strange producements. 

Milton. 

Producent (prS-dfis'ent). n. One that ex- 
hibits or offers to view or notice. Ayliffe. 
Producer (pro-dfis'^r), n. One who or that 
which produces or generates. 
FroducibiUty (prS-dfisT-bil'T-tl), n. The 
capability of being produced. Barrow. 
Producible (pr6-dUB'l-bl),a. 1. Capable of be- 
ing produced or brought into being; capable 
of being generated or made.— 2. Capable of 
being produced or brought into view or 
notice, or of being exhibited. 

Many warm expressions of the fathers are pro- 
duLible in this case. Dr, H. Afore. 

ProduciblenesB (prd-dus'i-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality or being producible. Boyle. 
Product (prod'ukt), n. [L. productum, 
brouglit or led forth, from produeo. See 
Produce.] 1. A thing which is produced 
by nature, as fruits or grain crops; what is 
yielded by the soil; as, the agricultural pro- 
ducts of a country. —2 That which is formed 
or produced by labour or by mental appli- 
cation ; a i>roduction; as, the products of 
manufactures, of commerce, or of art 

Most of those books which have obtained great 
reputation in the world arc the products of great and 
wise men IVatts, 

3 Effect ; result ; sometliiiig resulting as a 
consequence. 

These are the product 

Of those ill-mated marriages. Milton. 

4. In math, the result of, or 'quantity pro- 
duced by, the multiplication of two or more 
numbers or quantities together. Thus 8x9 
= 72, the product required; or 3 a x 4 6 c** x 
d* = 12 a & c'^ d^ the product. The quanti- 
ties multiplied together are usually termed 
factors. Product re%\x\is from multiplica- 
tion, as sum does from addition.— Pro- 
duce, production, fruit, work, performance. 
Producta,Productus (pro-duk'ta, pr6-duk'- 
tus), n. [L. productus, produced, drawn out, 
from one valve of the shell being generally 
prolonged beyond the other.] A genus of 
bracliiopod molluscoidsin which the ventral 
valve is strongly arched, the other being 
flat. The muscular impressions are kidney- 
shaped, there is no calcareous support for 
the arms, and the hinge -line is straight. 
The species range from the Devonian to the 
Permian. 

Productlble (pro-duk'ti-bl), a. Capable of 
being produced; producible. [Rare.] 
Productid»(pr6-duk'ti-d6),n. pi. [See PRO- 
DUCTA.] A family of brachiopodous mollus- 
coids of which the animal is unknown. The 
shell is entirely free, or attached to marine 
bottoms by the substance of the beak. The 
valves are either regularly articulated or 
kept in place by muscular action. There is 
no calcified support for the oral appendages. 
It comprises the genera Producta, Chonetes, 
Strophalosia. The family disappeai's with 
the Permian strata. 

ProdUOtUe (pr6-duk'til), a. [L. productUis. ] 
Capable of being extended in len^h. 
Production (prd-duk'shon), n. [L. prodtto- 
tio, productionis. See PRODUCE.] 1. The act 
or process of producing; in pol. econ. the 
producing of articles having an exchange- 
able value. 

The requisites of production are two : labour and 
appropriate natural objects. y. S. MiU. 

2. That which is produced or made; as, the 
proctuctions of the earth, comprehending 
all vegetables and fruits; the productions ot 
art, as manufactures of every kind, paint- 
ings, sculptures, Ac. ; the productions of in- 
tellect or genius, as poems and prose com- 
positions. 

We have had our names prefixed at length to 
whole volumes of mean produettons. Swift. 

— Productions, In Scots law, in Judicial pro- 
ceedings the name given to written docu- 
ments or other things produced in process 
in support of the acHon or defence. 
Pl^U^TO (prd-dttk'tlv), a. 1. Having the 
power of producing; as, productive labour 
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iB that which inoreaBes the number or 
amount of products : opposed to unproduc- 
tive labour. 

Thus labour expended in the acquisition of manu- 
facturing skill, I class as pt^oductivt, not in virtue of 
the skill itself, but of the manufactured products 
created by the skill, and to the creation of which the 
labour of leaminff the trade is essentially conducive. 

7 . S. Mill. 

2. Fertile; producing? good crops; as, this 
soil is very productive. ‘ Fruitful vales so 
productive of that gi*ain.’ Sw\ft —3. Pro- 
ducing; bringing Into being; causing to 
exist; as, an age productive of great men ; a 
spirit productive of heroic achievements. 

This is turning nobility into a principle of virtue, 
and making it productive of merit. Spectator. 

Productively (pro-duk'tiv-li), adv. In a 
productive manner; by production; with 
abundant produce. 

Productiveness (prO-duk'tiv-nes), n. The 
quality of being productive; as, the produc- 
tiveness of land or labour. 

Productivity ( pro-duk-tiv'i-ti ), n. Power 
of producing. ‘ The producing power, the 
productivity. ’ Coleridge 
Iroductress (pio-duk'tres), n. A female 
who produces. 

Proegruminal (prd-e-gu'miu-al), a. [From 
Gr. proegoumai, for profgeomai—pro, be- 
fore, and hSgeoinai, to lead the way.] In 
med. serving to predispose; predisposing; 
as, a proegu minal cause of disease 
Proexu (prO'em), n. [Fr proenie; L. pro- 
oemium; Gr. prooimion — pro, before, and 
oirnos, way.] Preface; introduction; pre- 
liminary observations to a book or writing. 
This much may serve by way of proem, 
Proceed wc therefore to our poem. Suit/lt 

Proem t (prb'em), V t. To preface. 

Moses might here very well proeme the repetition 
of the covenant upbraiding reprehension South 

Proembryo (pro-em'bri-o), n. In hot the 
reprodiuitive part of a spore; the youngest 
thallus of a lichen. 

Proemlal (pr6-em'i-al), a. Having the 
character of a proem; introductory; pre- 
fatory; preliminary 

This contempt of the world may be a piece of pro- 
emial piety, an usher or Baptist to repentance 

Hammouck^ 

Proemptosis (prO-em-td^sis), n. [Gr. , from 
pro, before, and emptdsis, the act of falling 
-—en, in, and ptosis, a fall, from piptd, to 
fall 1 In chron the lunar equation or addi- 
tion of a day, necessary to prevent the new 
moon happening a day too soon. See Me- 
TEMTOSIS. 

Profaoe t (prd'fM), a [O.Fr. prou face, or 
prou fasse, from proa, profit, and faire, to 
do.] Much good may it do you! an old 
exclamation of welcome. 

Profacet what we want in meat you’ll have in drink. 

Shak. 

ProDanatet (prof'an-at), v.t. To profane 
Bp. Tunstall. 

Profanation (prd-fa-na'shon), a. [See Pro- 
pane, a.] 1 . The act of violating sacred 

things, or of treating them with contempt 
or irreverence; desecration; as, the profan- 
ation of the Sabbath by sports, amusements, 
or unnecessary labour; the profanation of a 
sanctuary ; the profanation of the name of 
God by swearing, jesting, &c.~2. The act of 
treating witli too little delicacy or of mak- 
ing unduly public. 

'Twere pro/auatiou of our joys 

To tell the laity our love. Donne. 

Profane (pr6-fan'), a [Fr. profane, from L. 
prof anus, profane, unholy —pro, forth from, 
and fanum, the temple. Lit. forth from the 
temple, hence not sacred, free to the public, 
common, profane.] 1. Not sacred or devoted 
to sacred purposes ; not possessing any pe- 
culiar sanctity ; not holy ; unconsecrated ; 
secular; as, a prqfane place; profane his- 
tory, that Is, history other than biblical; pro- 
fane authors. 'In a certaine chappell not 
hallowed, or rather in a profane cottage.’ 
Foxe 

Our holy lives must win a new world’s crown. 

Wliich our profane hours here have stricken down. 

Shah. 

The universality of the deluge is attested by pro- 
fane history, T. Burnet, 

2. Irreverent towards God or holy things; 
speaking or spoken, acting or acted in con- 
tempt of sacred things or Implying it; blas- 
phemous; M,profane words or language; 
P^ane sweari^. 

These have caused the weak to stumble, and the 
^qfane to blaspheme, otfending the one and harden- 
ing the other. South 

8. Polluted; not pure. 

Nothing isprefane that serveth to holy things. 

Sir fr. Rale\h. 


4. Not initiated into certain religious rites. 

Far hence be souls prqfane, ' 

The sibyl cned, and from the grove abstain. ; 

Dry den. \ 

Syn. Impious, godless, ungodly, irreverent, 
irreligious, unholy, unhallowed, unsancti- 
fied. secular, temporal, worldly. 

Prolkne (prtJ-fanO, v.t. pret. *pp. profaned; 
ppr. profayiing. 1. To treat as if profane or 
not sacred; to violate; to treat with irrev- 
erence, impiety, or contempt; to pollute; to 
desecrate; as, to profane the name of God ; 
to prqfane the Sabbath; to profane the 
Scriptures or the ordinances of God.— 2. To 
put to a wrong use; to employ basely or un- 
worthily. 

I feel me much to blame, 

So idly to profane the precious time. Shah. 

Profanely (prO-fanll), adv. In a profane 
manner: (a) with irreverence to sacred 
things or names; impiously; as, to speak 
profanely of God or sacred things, (b) With 
abuse or contempt for anything venerable. 

That proud scholar . . . speaks of Homer too 
fantly IV. Broome. 


Profaneness (pro-fan'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being profane ; irreverence to- 
wards sacred things; particularly, the use of 
language which implies irreverence toward 
God; the taking of God’s name in vain. Bp. 
Atterbury. 

Profaner (pr6-fan'6r), n 1 One who pro- 
fanes, or who by words or actions, treats 
sacred things with irreverence; one who 
uses profane language. 

There are a lighter ludicrous sort of profaners, 
who use Scripture to furnish out their jests 

Dr. H. More 

2. A polluter ; a defiler. ‘ Profaners of the 
temple ' Hooker. 

Profanity (pro-fan'i-tl), n. 1. Profaneness ; 
the quality of lieing profane.— 2. That which 
18 profane; profane language or conduct. 


In a revel of dcliauchery, amid the brisk inter- 
change of profanity anti folly, lebgion might appear 
a dumb, unsocial intruder. Buckminster. 


Profectiont (prO-fek'shon), n [L profectio, 
profectionis, a going away or to a place ] A 

r ng forward ; advance ; progression. Sir 
Browne. 

ProfeotitiOUS (prO-fek-ti'shus), a. Proceed- 
ing from, as from a father; derived from an 
ancestor or ancestors. [Rare ] 

The threefold distinction of projcctitious, ."idventi- 
tious, and professional was ascertaiiicd. Gtbhon. 

Profert (pro'f^rt), n. [L , 3d pers of pro- 
fero, to produce.] In lav\ strictly an al>- 
breviation of the phrase prq/rrt in curia, he 
produces in court. An exhibition of a 
record or paper in open court. Where 
either party alleges any deed, he is gene- 
rally obliged, by a rule of pleading, to make 
profert of such deed, that is to produce it 
m court simultaneously with the pleading 
In which it is alleged According to present 
usage this profert consists of a formal alle- 
gation that he shows the deed in court, it 
being, in fact, retained in his own custody 
Profess (pro-fes'), v.t, [L profiteer, profes- 
sus, to declare publicly, to acknowledge, 
profess— pro, before, and fateor, to avow, 
same root or fame, fable, fate.] 1. To make 
open declaration of; to avow or acknow- 
ledge; to own freely; to affirm: often govern- 
ing a clause. 

And then will I profess unto them, I never knew 
you ; depart from me, ye that work iniquity. 

Mat. vii. 23. 

I do profess 

That for your highness’ good I ever labour’d 
More than mine own. Shah, 

2. To acknowledge or own publicly to be; to 
lay claim openly to the character of : with 
reflexives. ‘So we profess ourselves the 
slaves of chance.’ Simk. 


Let no man who professes himself a Christian, keep 
so heathenish a family as not to see God be daily 
worshipped in it. Dr. H. More. 

3. To affirm faith in or allegiance to ; as, to 
profess Christianity. ‘ By the Saint whom 
I profess ’ Shak.—i. To make a show of; to 
make protestations of ; to make a pretence 
of; to pretend; as, to prqfess great friend- 
ship for a person ; or (with Inf.) to profess 
to be one’s friend. 

He only prqf esses to persuade ' Shah. 

6 . To announce publicly one’s skill in, in 
order to invite employment; to declare one’s 
self versed In; as, he professes surgery. 

' For I profess not talking.’ Shak. 

Profess (prO-fes'), v.i. 1. to declare openly; 
to make any declaration or assertion. — 2. To 
enter Into a state by public declaration or 
profession. Drayton.— 8. t To declare friend- 
ship. Shak. 


Professed (prO-fest'), p. and a. Avowedly 
declared; pledged by profession. 

Love well your father ; 

To your prqfessed homms I commit him, Shak. 

Professedly (pr5-fes'ed-li), adv. By pro- 
fession ; avowedly ; by open declaration or 
avowal. 

I could not grant too mucli to men . . . professedly 
my subjects. Eikon Basiliki. 

England I travelled over, searching all 
places as I passed along. Woodward. 

Profession (prb-fe'shon), n. [Fr., from L. 
professio, prnjmionis, a doclaration. ] 1. The 
act of professing; open declaration ; public 
avowal or acknowledjmient of one’s senti- 
ments or belief. ‘ That solemn profession of 
faith and repentance which all Christians 
make in baptism. ' Tillotson -2 That wliich 
is professed; a declaration; a representation 
or protestation; pretence; as, piofessions of 
friendship or sincerity ‘ Most profligantly 
false with the strongest professions of sin- 
cerity.’ Swift. —3. 'I'he business which one 
professes to understand and to follow for 
subsistence; a calling superior to a mere 
trade or handicraft; vocation; employment; 
as, the three learned professions of divinity, 
physic, and law. 

I He tried five or six professions in turn, witliout 
success. Macaulay. 

4. The collective body of persons engaged 
In a calling; as, practices honourable or dis- 
graceful to a profession; to be at the head 
of one’s profession.— h. In the R. CatJi. Ch. 
the entering into a religious order, by which 
a person offers himself to God by a vow of 
inviolable obedience, chastity, and poverty. 
Syn. Acknowledgment, avowal, assertion, 
representation, pretence, calling, vocation, 
employment, avocation, occupation, office. 
ProfesBional (pro-fe'shon-al), a. 1 . Pertain- 
ing to a profession or to a calling ; as, pro- 
fessional studies, pursuits, duties, engage- 
ments ; professional character or skill— 
2. Engaged in a profession. 

Such marks of confidence must be very gratifying 
to a professional man Dtchens. 

Professional (prd-fe'shon-al), n. In a gene- 
ral sense, a member of any profession or 
art, but more often applied, in opposition 
to the term amateur, to persons who make 
their living by arts, &c., in which non-pro- 
fessionals are accustomed to engage. The 
term thus more specifically designates pro- 
fessional singers, musicians, actors, cricket- 
ers, rowers, boxers, and the like. 

He i.s a musical man, an Amateur, but might have 
been a Professional. He is an Artist, too; an Ama- 
teur, but might have been a Professional. 

Dickens. 

Professlonallst (pro-fe'shon-al-ist), n. One 
who practises or belongs to some profession. 
[Karo.] 

Professionally ( prb-fe'shon-al-li ), adv. In 
a professional manner; by or in the way of 
one’s profession or calling; as, one employed 
professionally. 

^ofessloun,t n. The monastic profession. 

Chaucer 

Professor (prfi-fes'^r), ?i. [L ] 1. One who 
makes open declaration of his sentiments or 
opinions ; particularly, one who makes a 
public avowal of his belief in the Scriptures 
and his faith in Christ, and thus unites him- 
self to the visible church ; also, one who 
professes or affects uncommon sanctity; one 
who is visibly or ostensibly religious, 

Wlien the holiness of the professors of religion is 
decayed, you may doubt the springing up of a new 
sect. Bacon. 

It was supposed that this appointment would con- 
ciliate the rtid Presbyterians; for Crawford was 
what they caU a professor His letters and speeches 
are, to use his own phraseology, exceeding savoury. 

Sir W Scott. 

2. One that publicly teaches any art, science, 
or branch of learning ; particularly, an offi- 
cial in a university, college, or other semin- 
ary, whose business is to deliver lectures or 
instruct students In a particulai* branch of 
learning; as, 21 professor of theology or ma- 
thematics. In Oxford and Canibrhlge, the 
professors, and the instruction which they 
convey by lectures, are only auxiliaries in- 
stead of principals, the necessary business 
of instruction being carried on by the tutors 
connected with the several colleges. In the 
universities of Scotland and Germany, on 
the other hand, the professors are at once 
the governing body and the sole recognized 
functionaries for the purposes of education. 
[In this use the word has come to be much 
more extensively and loosely applied than 
formerly, and now not only have we profes- 
sors of music, dancing, «fcc., but itinerating 


oh, chain; 


6h, So. loch; g, go; j, iob; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sins'; th, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KXT. 
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expounders and demonstrators of so-called 
sciences, exhibitors of feats of dexteHty, 
posturing, conjuring tricks, and the like, 
com curers, quack herbalists, teachers of 
boxing, and many others of a similar charac- 
ter, frequently assume this much-abused 
title. On the Continent the title is given to 
teachers of special branches in boarding 
and other schools.] 

Professorial (prO-ies-sd'ri-al), a. Pertaining 
to a university professor; as, thepro/essoricu 
chair. 

Professorlallsm (pr5-fes-s6'ri-al-izm), n 
The character or prevailing mode of think- 
ing or acting of university professors. [Rare. ] 
Professoriate (prd-fe8-sfl'ri-&t), n. i. A 
body of professors; the teaching staff of pro- 
fessors in a university. 

An immense deal of talk has been expended upon 
our professoriate, which in other places constitutes 
the whole teaching body of the University 

Cambridge Sketches. 

While it (the Times newspaper) had been declaring 
that even the enlargement of the pr<fessortate was 
a thing of the past, the university of Oxford, follow- 
ing in this respect the lead of Cambridge, was pre- 
paring to show how an enlargement of the prqfessort- 
ate on a considerable scale had come to be considered 
necessary. A. H. Sayce. 

2. The state or office of a professor; profes- 
sorship. [Rare.] 

ProfeBSOri^p(prd-fe8''dr-ship),n. The state 
or office of a professor or public teacher, as 
of a college. 

ProfesBory (pro-fes'o-riX a. Pertaining to 
a professor; professorial. *Pr(^e8Sory learn- 
ing. ■ Bacmi. 

Proffer (proffer), v. t. [Fr. prof^rer. to utter, 
to deliver; L. wqfero, to bi^g forward— 
pro, before, and /cro, to bring, bear, carry.] 

1. To hold out that a person may take; to 
offer for acceptance; as, to proffer a gift; to 
woffer services; to proffer friendship.— 

To undertake; to essay or attempt of 
one’s own accord. 

None 

So hardy as to proffer or accept 

Alone the dreadful voyage. Miltott. 

Proffer (proffer! n. 1. An offer made; some- 
thing proposed for acceptance by another; 
as, proffers of peace or friendship —2. t An 
essay; an attempt. 

It IS done with time, and by little and little, and 
with many essays and proffers Bacon. 

8. In law, (a) an offer or endeavour to pro- 
ceed in an action. (6) The time appointed 
for the accounts of officers in the exchequer, 
which was twice a year. 

Profferer (proffer-fer), n. One who proffers; 
one who offers anything for acceptance. 

Since maids, in modesty, say * no ' to that 
Which they would have the profferer construe ‘ ay ’ 
Shak. 

Profidenoe (prd-flsh'ens), n. Proficiency. 

One Peckitt, at York, began the same business, i 
and has made good projfctence. H. IVcUpoie. 

Proficiency (prfe-flsh'en-si), n. The state 
of being profleient ; the degree of advance- 
ment one has attained in any branch of 
knowledge; advance in the acquisition of 
any art, science, or knowledge; improve- 
ment; as, to attain great projlciency in 
Greek or in music. 

Persons of riper years who flocked into the church 
during the three first centuries, were obliged to pa.ss 
through instructions, and give account o? their pro- ] 
ficteucy. Addison. 

Profident ( pro-flsh'ent ), n, (From L. pro- 
ficiens, from ^ojicio, to advance, to make 
pro|?re88, to improve— jwo, forward, and 
/acw, to make, to perform.] One who has 
made considerable advances in any business, 
art, science, or branch of learning; an adept; 
an expert ; as, a proficient in a trade or oc- 
cupation. 

I am so good a profcitnt in one quarter of an 
hour, that 1 can drink with any tinker in his own lan- 
guage. Shak. 

Profident (prd-flsh'ent), a. Well versed in 
any business, art, science, or branch of 
learning; well-skilled; well-quallfled; com- 
petent; as, a proficient architect. 1 

Proficiently adv. In a pro- 


tour of anything, such as a building, a figure, 
a moulding, <tec., as shown by a section 
through them.— 4. In engin. and surv. a 
vertical section through a work or section 
of country, to show the elevations and de- 


pressions.— 6 In fort a light wooden frame 
set up to ^ide workmen in throwing up a 
parapet. Used also adjectively. ‘Two pro- 
file heads in medal of William and Mary.’ 
H. Walpole. 


Profitably (pro'flt-a-bli ), adv. In a profit- 
able manner: (a) with gain; gainfully; as, 
our ships are profitably employed. (&) Use- 
fully ; advantageously; with improvement ; 
as, our time may be profitably occupied iu 
reading. 

ProfitleBB (pro'flt-les), a. Void of profit, 
gain, or advantage. *ProfiUest usurer.’ 


fleient manner; with proficiency. 
ProfiOUOUSt (prb-ftk'h-us! a. [L. profieuus, 
mofijcio. See above.] Profitable; advan- 
tageous ; useful ‘ It Is very proficiious, to 
take a good Jatge dose. ’ Harvey. [Rare. ] 
Profile (prd'fll), n. [Fr. woiil, from It profilo; 
tram L pro. before, and filum, a thread, line, 
outline.] 1. Primarily, an outline or con- 
tour. Hence— 2. In Minting and sculp, an 
outline of the human face In a section 
through the median line ; a side view ; the 
side face or half face; as, to draw or appear 
in profiie»--8. In otm. the outline or con- 


H. Walpole. 

Profile frrd'fll), v.t. pret. & pp. profiled; ppr. 
profiling. [Fr. profiler.] To draw in profile; 
to outline so as to show a section as if cut 
perpendicularly from top to bottom, 
nronlist (pid'fil-ist), n. One who takes pro- 
files. 

Profit (pro'flt), n. [Fr. profit, from L. pro- 
fectivs, progress, increase, from profieio, to 
advance, to improve (whence proficient)— 
pro, before, and facio, to make ] 1. f Pro- 
ficiency; advancement; improvement. 

My brother Taqiies he keep& at school, and report 
speaks goldenfy of hxsprqfit. Shak. 

2 Any advantage: any accession of good 
from labour or exertion: an extensive signi- 
fication, comprehending the acquisition of 
anything valuable, corporeal or intellectual, 
temporal or spiritual. ‘ Now to leaven play 
-with profit.' Tennyson. 

Wisdom is good with an inheritance: and by it 
there is profit to them that see the sun 

Eccl. vii. II. 

3. The advantage or gain resulting to the 
owner of capital from Its employment in 
any undertaking; the difference between the 
original cost and selling price of anything ; 
acquisition beyond expenditure : pecuniary 
gain in any action or occupation ; gain ; 
emolument.— JVe(prq/lf is the difference In 
favour of a seller between the selling price 
of commodities and the original cost after 
deducting all charges.- The rate of jrrofit is 
the proportion which the amount of profit 
derived from an undertaking bears to the 
capital employed in it. 

The dependence of the rate of profits on the cost 
of labour Is here verified; for the labourer obtaininjij a 
diminished quantity of commodities, and no altera- 
tion being supposed in the circumstances of their 
production, the diminished quantity represents a 
diminished cost. f. S Mill. 

—Profit and loss, the gain or loss arising 
from goods bought or sold, or from any 
other contingency. In book-keeping both 
gains and losses are titled profit and loss, 
but the distinction is made by placing the 
former on the creditor side, and the latter 
on the debtor side Profit and loss is also 
the name of a rule in arithmetic, which 
teaches how to calculate the gains or losses 
on mercantile transactions —S yn. Benefit, 
avail, service, improvement, advancement, 
gain, emolument 

Profit (pro'fit), V. t. [Fr. profiler See the 
noun ] To benefit; to advantage; to be of 
service to ; to help ou ; to improve ; to ad- 
vance. 

Brethren, if I come to you speaking with tongues, 
what shall I profit you? i Cor. xiv. 6 

These offices, so oft as thou wilt look. 

Shall profit thee and much enrich thy book. 

Shak. 

'Tls a great means of profiting yourself, to copy 
diligently excellent pieces and beautiful designs. 

Di yden. 

Profit (pro'flt), v.i. 1. To make improve- 
ment. to improve; to grow wiser or better; 
to make progress intellectually or mor- 
ally ; as, to profit by reading or by experi- 
ence. 

My son profits nothing In the world at his book. 

Shak. 

She has profited so well already by your counsel. 

Dry den. 

2, To gain pecuniarily ; to become richer; 
as, to profit by trade or manufactures. 

The Romans, though possessed of their ports, did 
not profit much by trade Arbuthnot. 

8. To be of use or advantage; to bring good 
to. 

Riches profit not in the day of wrath. Prov. xi. 4, 

Profitable (pro'flt-a-bl), a. [Fr.] 1. Yield- 
ing or bringing profit or gain; gainful; lucra- 
tive ; as, a projkmde trade ; profitable busi- 
ness. ‘ Profitable IsAiOXXt.' S/ialr. —2. Use- 
ful; advantageous. 

What was so profitable to the empire, became fatal 
to the emperor. Arbuthnot. 

Stn. Gainful, lucrative, productive, advan- 
tageous, useful, beneficial, serviceable, im- 
proving. 

iTOfitaoleneM (pro'flt-a-bl-nesX n. The 
quality of being profitable; gainfulness; use- 
fulness; advant^eousness ; as, the profit- 
ableness of trade. ‘The profitableness of 
plants (or physic and food. vr. H. Mors. 


ProfitlOBBly (pro'flt-les-ll), adv. In a profit- 
less manner. 

Profligacy (proni-ga-sl), n. (See Profli- 
gate ] The quality or condition of being 
profligate ; a profligate or very vicious course 
of life; abandoned conduct; shameless dis- 
sipation; as, to be living in profiigacy. ‘ The 
fatal consequences which must flow from 
profiigacy and licentiousness. ’ Bp. Barring- 
ton. 

Profligate (proHi-gat), a. [L. profiigatus, 
pp. of profiigo, to rout, to ruin — pro, for- 
ward, or intens., and fiigo, to strike, to 
strike down; seen also in confiict, infiict, &c ] 

1. Broken or ruined in morals; abandoned 
to vice; lost to principle, virtue, or decency; 
extremely vicious; shameless in wickedness. 

Next age will see 

A race more profligate than we. Roscommon. 
Made prostitute and profligate the muse, 

Debased to each obscene and impious use Drydtn. 

2. t Beaten; overthrown; conquered. ‘The 
foe is profiigate.’ Hvdibras. — Profligate, 
Reprobate, Abandoned. See under Aban- 
don ED. 

Profligate (proMl-gftt), n. An abandoned 
person; one who has lost all regard to good 
principles, virtue, or decency. 

How could such a profligate as Antony, or a boy 
of eighteen like Octavius, ever dare to dream of giv- 
ing law to such an empire? Stuift. 

Profligate t (profli-gat), v. t. To drive away; 
to disperse ; to discomfit ; to overcome : a 
Latin signification. 

Subverted many towncs, and profligated and dis- 
comfited many of them in open battayle, and marcial 
conflict. Hall. 

Profligately (prof'll-gat-li), adv In a pro- 
fligate manner, without principle or shame; 
in a course of extreme viciousness; as, to 
spend life profligately. 

PiofllgateneBB (prof'li-gat-ne8),n. The quar 
lity of being profligate; profligacy, 
Profllgatlont (proMi-ga'shon), n. Defeat; 
rout. 

The braying of Silenus's ass conduced much to the 
projligation of the giants. Bacon. 

J^Ofluence (prof'lfi-ens), n. The act or qua- 
lity of being profluent ; a forward progress 
or course. Wotton. 

Profluent (proHu-ent), a. [L. proiluens^pro- 
fixto—pro, forward, and fiuo, to flow.] Flow- 
ing forward, ‘ Profiuent stream. ’ Milton. 
Profound (pr6-found'), a. [Fr. pro/ond; L. 
prof xindus— pro, forward, far, and fundus, 
bottom, foundation. See Found.] 1. Deep; 
descending or being far below the surface, or 
far below the adjacent places; having great 
depth. * A gulf profound.' JftZfon.— 2. Intel- 
lectually deep; entering deeply into subjects; 
not superficial or obvious ; deep in know- 
ledge or skill ; penetrating ; as, a profound 
Investigation ; profound reasoning ; a pro- 
found treatise; a profound scholar. -—3. Cnar- 
acterized bv intensity; far-reaching; deeply 
felt; touching. 

I do love 

My country’s good with a respect more tender, 

More holy and profound, than mine own life. Shak. 

4. Deep-fetched; coming from a great depth. 

He raised a sigh so piteous amd prqfound 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk 
And end his being. Shak. 

5. Bending low; hence, lowly; humble ; ex- 
hibiting or expressing deep humility; as, 
a profound bow ; a profound reverence for 
the supreme Being. — 6. Thorough; com- 
plete. ‘The most pro/ot/nd sciatica.' Shak. 

7. Deep in skill or contrivance. 

The revolters sxeprqfound to make slaughter. 

Hos. V. 3. 

8. Having hidden quaHtles; obscure; ab- 
struse. 

Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vap’rous drop profound, Shak. 

Profound (pr6-fonnd'), n. 1. With the; the 
deep; the sea; the ocean. 'I'he vast pro- 
found.' Dryden.—8. An abyss; a deep im- 
measurable space. ‘This profound.' Mil- 
ton. 

Profound t (prd-found'), v.t. To cause to 
sink deeply ; to cause to penetrate far down. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Profound t (prd-foundO, v.i. To dive; to 
penetrate. ‘ We cannot pr^our^ Into the 
nidden things of nature.' Glanville. 


Fite, fhr, fat, fgU; md, met, hfer; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oU, pound; U, Sc. abfoie; f, So. tey. 
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Profoundly <pr6-foundli), adv. In a pro- 
found manner : (a) deeply ; with deep con- 
oenL 

Why sigh you toprq/oHntily t SAa/i. 

(b) With deep penetration; with deep 
knowledge or insight ; as, profoundly wise, 

Domenichino masprqfoHntUy skilled in all the parts 
of paintinf;;. Dryaen. 

ProfOundneBS ( pr6- found 'nes), n. Pro- 
fundity ; depth. 

ProfUlgent (pr6-fuVjent), a. [L. wo, forth, 
and fulgem, shining, glittering.] Shining 
forth ; effulgent. ‘ Profulgent m precious- 
ness.’ Chaucer. 

Profandity (pr6-f un'di-ti), n. The quality or 
condition of being profound; depth of 
place, of knowledge, or of science, of feel- 
ing, or the like. ‘The vast profundity 
obscure.' Milton. 

ProfllBB ( pro-ftis'), a. [ L. profasus, from pro- 
funda —pro, forth, and/w/irfo, to pour, pour 
out. See Fuse ] l. Pouring fortli lavishly; 
extravagant; lavish; liberal to excess; pro- 
digal; as, a profuse government; profuse 
in expenditure. 

One long dead has a due proportion of praise, in 
which, whilst he lived, his friends were too profuse, 
and his enemies too sparing Addison. 

2 . Poured forth lavishly; overabounding; 
exuberant 

ornament m painting, architecture, or gar- 
dening, as well as in dress or in language, shows a mean 
or corrupted taste. Karnes, 

Profuse t (prd-fus'), v.t. To pour out; to 
lavish; to squander. ‘That which I pro- 
fused in luxury. ’ Steele. 

Thy help hath been pro/used 
Ever with most grace in consorts of travelers dis- 
tressed. Chapman 

Profusely (pro-fus'li), adv. In a profuse 
manner ; lavishly ; prodigally ; with exuber- 
ance; with rich abundance. ‘Sometimes 
sad, and sometimes profusely merry ’ Bur- 
ton. 'The living herbs profusely wild.’ 
Thomson. 

ProfusenesB (prd-fus'nes), n The state or 
quality of being profuse ; profusion. 

Hospitality sometimes degenerates into prq/itse- 
ness. Atterbury. 

Profusion (prd-fu'zhon), n. [L. profusio ] 

1 Profuse or lavish expenditure; lavish 
effusion; waste; prodigality; extravagance 
of expenditure; as, to waste an estate by 
profusion. 

What meant thy pompous progress through the 
empire, 

Thy vast pi o/usion to the factious nobles? Rowe. 
He was desirous to avoid not only profusion, but 
the least effusion of Christian blood. Hayward. 

2 . Rich abundance; lavish supply; exuberant 
plenty, ‘ A great profusion of commodities. ’ 
Addison. 

Humes from joy to joy; and, hid beneath the rap- 
tur’d eye 

The fair yellow autumn, spies. Thomson. 

ProftlBlve t (prd-fQs'iv), a. Profuse ; lavish ; 
prodigal. Mvelyn. 

(prog), v.i. [Formerly it meant also to 
poke or search about, and this was probably 
the original meaning; comp, old or prov. 
prolce, to poke about ; W. prociaw, to tlwust, 
proc, a thrust; also 0.£. pragge, Dan. prakke, 
Sw. praoka, to beg.] 1. To shift meanly for 
victuals; to wander about and beg; to live 
by beggarly tricks. 

Panduif, an Italian and pope's legate, a perfect 
artist in progging for money Fuller 

You are the lion ; I have been endeavouring to prog 
for you. ffurhe. 

2 To steal; to filch. Johnson. 

Prog (prog), n. [See the verb.] Victuals 
or provisions sought by begging or found by 
wandering about; victuals of any kind; food; 
eatables. ‘With handkerchief otprog, like 
trull with budget.’ Congreve. 

This is the place for it, Dicky, you dog, 

Of all places on earth the head-quarters of prog. 

, Moore. 

nog (prog), n. One that seeks his 'victuals 
by wandering and begging. 

Prog (prog), n. A prod; a poke. [Scotch.] 

But I was not so klttly as she thought, and could 
thole her progs and jok^ with the greatest pleasure 
and composure. Galt. 

Prog (prog), v.e. To prod. [Scotch.] 
Progeneratet (pr6-Jen'6r-at), v.t [L. pro- 
yenerare, progenera^m, from pro, forth, for- 
ward, «nd genera, to generate.] To beget. 
Prf^eneratlon t (pr5 J en'6r-a"8hon), n. The 
act of begetting ; propawtion. 


a parent. ‘And reverence thee their great 
progenitor.' MUtom. 

If children pre-decease progenitors. 

We are their offspring, and they none of ours. Shak. 

Frogeniture (pr6-jen^i-tffr), n. A begetting 
or birth. [Rare.] 

Progeny (proj'e-ni), n. [Fr. proginie, L. pro- 
genies, descent, lineage, race, family, from 
pro, forth, and gen, root otgigno, genitum, to 
bring forth, to bear; seen also in gender, i 
getieration, genus, &c.] l.Offspring; children; 
descendants of the human kind, or offspring 
of other animals. 

He receives 

Gift to his progeny of all that land. Milton. 

2 .t Race; ancestry. Shak. — Z.\ Descent; 
lineage. ‘Doubting thy birth and lawful 
progeny.' Shak. 

Proglottis (prd-glot'tis), n. pi. Proglottides 
(pro-glot'ti-uez) [Gr., the tip of the tongue. ] 
Di zool the generative segment or Joint of a 
tapeworm 

Prognathic (prog-nath'ik), a. [See Progna- 
thous ] In ethn. a term applied to the skull 
of certain classes in whom the jaw slants 
forwards by reason of the oblique insertion 




Profiles of Negro and European. 

of the teeth; prognathous. It is determined 
by the size of the facial or cranio-facial angle. 
(See under Facial.) The characteristic ap- 
pearance of a prognathic as compared with 
an orthognathic head will be understood 
from the accompanying cuts showing the 
profiles of a negro and a European. 
Prognathism (prog'na-thizm), n. The con- 
dition or character of being prognathic. 
Prognathous (prog'na-thus), a. [Gr. j>ro, 
before, end gnathos, the cheek or jaw-bone.] 
Characterized by projecting jaws; prog- 
nathic (which see). 

Progne (prog'ne), n. [L., from Gr. Prokm, 
daughter of Pandion, changed into a swal- 
low j A swallow. Dryden. 

Prognosis (prog-no'sls), n. [Or. prognosis 
—pro, before, and gndsis, a knowing, from 
gigndskd, to know ] In med. the art or act 
01 foretelling the course and event of a dis- 
ease; the judgment of the course and event 
of a disease by particular symptoms. 
Ih'OgnostiC (prog-nos'tik), a. [Gr prognds- 
tikos—pro, before, and gwndsko, to know, to 
perceive. See Know ] Foreshowing ; indi- 
cating something future by signs or symp- 
toms; as, the prognostic symptoms of a 
disease ; prognostic signs. 

Prognostic (prog-nos'tik), n. i. That 
which prognosticates ; something which 
foreshows ; a sign by which a future event 
may be known or foretold: an omen; a 


‘ Sure pn 
r. ’ Sioift. 


^n>goiiltor^r0-jen1-t6rhn. [See Progeny.] 
An anoeator in the direct line ; a forefather; 


That choice would Inevitably be considered by 
the country as a prognostic of the highest import 
Afacanlay. 

2 . In med. a symptom; also, prognosis.— 
8 . A foretelling ; prediction. 

Though your prognostteks run too fast, 

They must be verified at last. Swift. 

Stn. Sign, omen, presage, token, indication. 
Prognostic ( prog- nos Hik), v.t To prog- 
nosticate [Rare.] 

Our rainbow prognostics a shower. Bp. Hacket. 

Prognosticable (prog-nos'tik- a- bl), a. 
Capable of being prognosticated, foreknown, 
or foretold. Sir T. Browne. 
Prognosticate (prog-nos'tik-at), v.t pret. 
& pp. prognosticated ; ppr. prognosticating. 

1 . To foretell by means of present signs ; to 
predict. 

I neither will nor can prognosticate 
To the young gaping heir his father’s fate. 

Dryden. 

2 . To foreshow or foretoken ; to Indicate as 
to happen in the future. — S yn. To foreshow, 
foretoken, betoken, forebode, presage, pre- 
dict, prophesy. 

Prognosticate (prog-nos'tik-at), v.t. To 
judge or pronounce from presage, or pre- 
senuon of futurity. 

Pr<H[nOBtioation (prog-no8'ti-kft"Bhon), n. 


oh, cAsin; dh. Sc. look; g, flfo; J, job; h, Pr. ton; ng, sing; 5Hf fAen; th, tAin; 


1. The act of prognosticating, foreshowing, 
or foretelling something future by present 
signs; a presage; a prediction. 

The doctor's prognostication in reference to the 
weather was speedily verified. Dickens. 

2 . That which foreshows or foretells ; fore- 
token; previous sign. 

If an oily palm be not a fruitful prognostication, I 
cannot scratch mine ear. Shak. 

Prognosticati’ve ( prog- nos 'tik-at-iv), a. 
Having the character of a prognostic; pre- 
dictive. 

Prognosticator (prog-no8'tl-kat"6r), n. A 
foreknower or foreteller of a future course 
and event by present signs. Is. xlvii. 13 . 
Program (pro 'gram), n. Same as Pro- 
gramme. Carlyle. 

Programmat (prO-gram'ma). ?i. [Gr. See 
Programme.] l. A public notice posted up; 
an edict. 

A programma stuck, up in every college hall, under 
the vice-chancellor’s hand, that no scholars abuse 
the soldiers. IVood. 

2. What is written before something else; 
a preface. 

His (Dr. Bathurst's) on preaching, in- 

stead of a dry formal remonstrance, is an agreeable 
and lively piece of writing. T. IVarton. 

3 . Same as Programme. 

Programme (prS'gram), n. [Fr. »ro- 
gramme, from Gr. programma—pro, before, 
and grapho, to write.] That which is writ- 
ten out and made public beforehand ; spe- 
cifically, an outline or detailed sketch or 
advertisement of the order of proceeding 
or subjects embraced In any entertainment, 
performance, or public ceremony. 
Progresista (prS-gres-is'ta), n. [Sp.] An 
advocate of progress ; a name given to a 
member of a Spanish political party which 
favoured a system of local self-government. 
Progress (pro'gres), n. [Fr. progrts, L. pro- 
gressus, progredior—pro, before, and gra- 
dior, to step or go, whence also grade, 
gradual, congress, digress, degree, &c. ] 

1 . Advancement; a moving or going for- 
ward; a proceeding onward; as, a man 
makes slow progress or rapid process on a 
jouniey; a snip makes slow progress against 
the tide. ‘ Time’s thievish progress to eter- 
nity.’ 5 AaAr.— 2 . A movingforward in growth; 
increase; as, the progress of a plant or ani- 
mal.— 3 . Advance in business of any kind; 
course; as, the progress of a negotiation.— 

4 . Advance in knowledge; intellectual or 
moral improvement; proficiency; as,tomake 
progress in learning; progress in virtue and 
piety.— 6. A passage from place to place; a 
journey 

From Egypt arts HoeXx progress made to Greece. 

Denham. 

7 . A jouniey of state; a circuit. ‘The king 
having returned from his progress.’ Evelyn. 
—Progress of titles, in Scots law, such a 
series of the title-deeds of a landed estate, or 
other heritable subject, as is suffloient in 
law to constitute a valid and effectual feu- 
dal title thereto. 

Progress (prd-gies'), v.i. 1. To move for- 
ward in space; to pass; to proceed. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew 

That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks. Shak. 

Although the popular blast 
Hath rear'd thy name up to bestride a cloud, 

Or progress in the chariot of the sun. Ford. 

2 . To proceed in any course; to continue on- 
ward in course. ‘ After the war had oro- 
gressed for some time.’ Judge Marshall.— 

8. To advance towards something better; 
to make improvement. 

If man progresses, art mukt progress too. 

Dr. Caird. 

[Old authors accent the first syllable, but 
the accent Is now on the second. ] 
Ibrogressf (pro'gres), v. t To go forward in; 
to pass over or through. Milton. 
Progression (pr6-gre'shon), n. [L. progres- 
sio. See Progress.] l. The act of progress- 
ing, advancing, or moving forward ; a pro- 
ceeding in a course ; advance ; as, a slow 
method of progression. — 2 . Course ; pas- 
sage; lapse or process of time. Evelyn.- 3 . In 
math, regular or proportional advance in in- 
crease or decrease of numbers ; continued 
proportion, arithmetical or geometrical. 
Continued arithmetical progression is when 
the terms increase or decrease by equal dif- 
ferences. Thus, I jQ g’ 0] 4 2!^’ [ t-ho 
difference 2, or generally, a±d, ai2 d, 
«sfc3 d, nsfei d, &c., where a denotes 
the first term, and d the common dif- 
ference. Geometrical proportion or pro- 

w, tdg; wh, wAlg; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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iiTeBsion !s when the terms increase or de- 
crease in a certain constant ratio. Thus, 

{li si ll 1: 1; I" by.oontta- 
ual multiplication or division by 2. Or, 
generally, a, ar, ar^, ar^, ar*, Ac. 


_ a cb cb Qi 
Or, a, — , - , Ac., 

r 


where a is the first term, and r the com- 
mon ratio in the one case, andl-i-r the 
common ratio in the other.-— Harmon icoZ 
progression, progression in harmonical pro- 
portion, or such that of any three con- 
secutive terms the first is to the third as 
the difference between the first and second 
to the difference between the second and 
third, as for example, J, *, Ac. See 
Series.— 4. In wtmc, (a) a regular succes- 
sion of chords or movement of the parts in 
harmony. (6) The movement of one chord 
to another, (c) The same as Sequence. 
Progressions (prd-gre'shon-al). a. Per- 
taining to progression, advance, or improve- 
ment. * Progressional imperfections' Sir 
T. Browne. 

Progressionist (prS-gre'shon-ist), n. 1. One 
who maintains the doctrine that society is 
in a state of progress towards perfection, 
and that it will ultimately attain to it. — 
2. One who holds that the existing species 
of animals and plants were not originally 
created, but were gradually developed from 
one simple form. H. Spencer 
Progressist (prd'gres-ist), n One who holds 
to a belief in progress; a progressionist. 
Progressive (pro-gres'iv), a. 1. Moving for- 
ward ; proceeding onwa^ ; advancing ; as, 
progressive motion or course. 

Their wandering course, now high, now low, then 
hid. 

Prog-rtssive, retrograde, or standing still. Mtltou. 

2. Improving; as, the arts are in a progres- 
sive state. 

Progressively (prd-gres'iv-li), adv. In a 
progressive manner ; by gradual or regular 
steps or advances. 

Pronesslveness (pro-gres'iv-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being progressive; an ad- 
vancing; state of improvement; as. the pro- 
gressiveness of science, arts, or taste. I 

There Is nothing in the nature of art to exempt it 
from that character of progresstveness which belongs 
to science and philosophy, and in general to all 
spheres of intellectual activity. Dr. Catrd. 

Progressor (prd-gres's^r), n 1. One who 
progresses or advances.— 2. One who makes 
a progress. 

Adrian, being a great progress&r through all the 
Roman empire, whenever he found any decays of 
bridges or highways, or cuts of rivers and sewers, or 
the uke, he gave substantial order for their repair 
Bacon. 

Progaet (prftg), v.i. To prog; to steal. 
Spelled also Prog. 

And that man in the gown, in my opinion 

Looks like a pressing knave. Beau. Gr FI 

Proheme.f n. a proem ; a preface; a pre- 
lude. Crubucer. 

Prohibit (pr6-hili'it), v. t. [L. prohibeo, pro- 
hibitus—pro, before, and habeo, to have, to 
hold ] 1. To forbid authoritatively; to in- 
terdict by authority; as, to prohibit a per- 
son from doing a thing; to prohibit the 
thing being done 

Divine law, simply moral, commnndeth or proht- 
biteth actions good or evil in respect of their Inward 
nature and quality. H-'atts. 

To this day, in France, the exportation of com is 
almost aX-WAyi prohibited Hnme 

2. To hinder; to debar; to prevent; to pre- 
clude. 

Gates of burning adamant, 

Barr’d over us, prohibit all egress. Milton. 

—Forbid, Prohibit See under Forbid. 
FtOhUAUOL (prd-hib'lt-6r), n One who pro- 
hibits or forbids ; a forbidder ; an inter- 
dioter. 

Probltaltlon (prO-hl-bi'shon), n [Fr., from 
L. prohUntio. ) The act of prohibiting, for- 
bidding, or interdicting; a declaration to 
hinder some action; interdict. 

The law of Cod in the ten commandments consists 
mostly of prokibitiCHS, ‘thou shaJt not do such a 
thing.’ TiUotson. 

—Writ of prohibition, in law, a writ issuing 
from a superior tribunal to prohibit or pre- 
vent an inferior court from proceeding to 
hear or dispose of a suit or matter, upon 
suggestion that the cognizance does not be- 
long to that particular court. In Scots law, 
the term prohibition Is used for a technical 
clause in a deed of entail prohibiting the 
heir from selling the estaM, contracting , 


debt, altering the order of succession, Ac. — 
Syn. Interdict, disallowance, inhibition. 
Prohibitionist (prO-hi-bi'shon-lst), n. One 
who favours sucii heavy duties on certain 
goods as almost to amount to a prohibition 
of their Importation or use; a protectionist. 
Prohibitive, Prohibitory (pro-hib'it-iv, 
pr6-hib'i-to-ri ). a. Serving to prohibit, for- 
bid, or exclude; forbidding; implying pro- 
hibition; prohibitory duties on imports. 

‘ Words prohibitory ' Ayliffe. ‘ Strict pro- 
hibitory laws.’ Burke. 

The precept ... Is in form negative and prohibi- 
tive. Barrow. 

Proln,t V t. [See Prune.] To lop; to trim; 
to prune. 

The sprigs that did about it grow 

He protned from the leafy arms. Chapman. 

Proln.t v.i. To be employed in pruning. 

A good husbandman Is ever prointng in his vine- 
yard or his field. Bacon. 

Pro indivlso (pr6 in-di-vrsS). [L ] In law, 
a term applied to rights held by two or more 
persons et^ually, and otherwise termed m- 
divisible rights-, rights in some property that 
cannot be divided, held jointly by several 
persons who each may sell his right. 
I^Oject (pro-jekt'), v.t. [L. projido, projec- 
turn, to throw forth, to cast forward, to 
cause to jut out— pro, forward, and jacio, 
to throw.] 1. To throw out or forth; to cast 
or shoot forward. 

The ascending villas on my side 

Project long shadows o’er the crystal tide. Pope. 

2. To cast forward in the mind; to scheme; 
to contrive; to devise. 

What sit we then frojecting peace and wnrf 

Milton. 

3. To exhibit or give a delineation of on a 
surface; to delineate. ‘ A jplan of the naked 
lines of longitude and latitude projected on 
the meridian.' Watts. See Projection, 4. 

Project (pr6-jekt0, V i. 1. To shoot forward; 
to extend beyond something else; to jut; to 
be prominent; as, a comice or a promontory 
2.t To form a scheme or project. 

ftroject (prd'jekt), n. [0 Fr. jproiect. Mod. 
Fr. projet See above.] 1. That which is 
projected or devised ; a plan ; a scheme ; a 
design; as, all our projects of happiness are 
liable to be frustrated. 

He entered into the project with his customary ar- 
dour. Prescott 

2. An idle scheme; a design not practicable; 
as, a man given to projects. 

Projectile (prd-jek'til), a. l. Impelling for- 
ward ; as, a proiectile force — 2 Caused by 
impulse; impelled forward; as, prqjectUe 
motion. Arbuthnot 

Projectile (prS-jek'tll), n a body pro- 
jected, or impelled forward bv force, parti- 
cularly throngh the air. Thus, a stone 
thrown from the band or a sling, an arrow 
shot from a bow, and a bullet discharged 
from a cannon, are projectiles,— T^eorj/ qf 
projectiles, that branch of mechanics which 
treats of the motion of bodies thrown or 
driven by an impelling force from the sur- 
face of the earth, and affected by gravity 
and the resistance of the air. 

ProjeCtiOXl (prS-jek'shon), n. [L. projectio. 
See Project, vt] l. The act of projecting, 
throwing, or shooting forward.— 2. The state 
of projecting or jutting out; a part project- 
ing or Jutting out, as of a building beyond 
the naked wall ; a prominence. —3, The act 
of projecting or scheming; as, he undertook 
the projection of a new scheme. — 4. The 
representation of something by means of 
lines, Ac,, drawn on a surface; especially the 
representation of any object on a perspective 
plime, or such a delineation as would result 
were the chief points of the object thrown 
forward upon the plane, each in the direc- 
tion of a line drawn through it from a 
given point of sight or central point This 
subject is of great importance in the mak- 
ing of maps, in which we have to consider 
the projection of the sphere Projections 
of the sphere are of several kinds, according 
to the situations in which the eye is sup- 
posed to be placed in respect of the sphere 
and the plane on which it is to be projected. 
The most Important are the stereogravhic, 
in which the eye is supposed to be placed 
on the surface of the sphere ; the ormogra- 
phic, in which the eye Is supposed to be at 
an infinite distance ; and the gnomonic, in 
which the eye is placed In the centre of the 
sphere. — Globular mojection, that projection 
of the sphere which so represents its circles 
as to present the appearance of a globe.— 


6. In alehemy, the casting of a certain pow- 
der, called powder qf projection. Into a cru- 
cible or other vessel full of some prepared 
metal or other matter, to be thereby trans- 
muted into gold. 

I will, however, give thee proof, and that shortly, 
which I will defy that peevish divine to confute, 
though he should strive with me as the Magicians 
strove with Moses before King Pharaoh. I will do 
projection in thy presence, my son,— in thy very pres- 
ence,— and thine eyes shall witness the truth. 

Sir JV. Scott. 

Projeotxnent (prb-jekt'ment), n. Design ; 
contrivance. Ld. Clarendon. [Rare.] 
Projector (pr6-jek't6r), n. 1. One who pro- 
jects; one who forms a scheme or design.— 
2. One who forms wild or impracticable 
schemes. 

Chymists and other projectors propose to them- 
selves things utterly impractible. Sir R.L' Estrange. 

Projecture (pr6-jek'tQr), n. A Jutting or 
standing out beyond the line or surface of 
something else; projection. 

Projet (pr5-zh&), n. f Fr. ] Scheme ; plan ; 
design; specifically, in international law, 
the draft of a proposed treaty or conven- 
' tion. 

Proke t (pr6k), v.t. [W. prociaw, to thrust, 
to stab; Sc. prog.] To goad; to stimulate; 
to incite; to urge. ‘The queene ever at his 
elbowe to pricke and proke him forward.' 
Holland 

Prokliig-Bpitt (prbk'ing-spit), n. A rapier. 

Pining hote pufies toward the pointed plume, 
with a broad Scot, or prokmg-spit of Spaine. 

Bp. Hall. 

Prolabium (pr6-la'bi-um), n. [L.pro, before, 
and labium, the lip ] In anat. the mem- 
brane that invests the front part of the lipa 
Prolapse (pr6-laps'), n [L. prolapsus, ^e 
below. ] In med. a falling down or falling 
out of some part of the body through the 
orifice with which it is naturally connected, 
as of the uterus or intestines; prolapsus. 
Prolapse (pro-laps'), v.i. pret. prolapsed; 
ppr prola^ng. [L. prolabor, prolapsus, 
to fall forwards— pro, forward, and lapsus, 
to slide, slip, fall.] To fall down or out; to 
project too much : chiefly a medical term. 
See Prolapse, n. 

Prolapsion (prO-lap'shon), n. Prolapse. 
Prolapsus (pr6-lap' bub), 71, [L] Inmed. 
prolapse See Prolapse, 

Isolate t (prO'l&t), vt. pret. A pp. pro- 
kbted; ppr prolatiiw. [L profero, prolatum, 
to bring forth or forward— pro, forth, and 
fero, to carry, to bear.] To utter in a drawl- 
ing manner ; to lengthen in pronunciation 
or sound 

For the sake of what was deemed solemnity, every 
note was prolated into one uniform mode of intona- 
tion. Mason 

Prolate (prS'latl, a. [L. prolatus, pp. of 
profero. See above.] Extended beyond 
the line of an exact sphere. A prolate 
spheroid is produced by the revolution of a 
semi-ellipse about its larger diameter. See 
Oblate. 

Frolation ( prd-la'shon ), n. [L prolatio, 
from profero. See Prolate. ] 1. f Utterance; 
pronunciation. 

S is a most easy and gentle letter, and softly hisseth 
against the teeth in tlie prolation B. yonson. 

2.t Delay; act of defening — 8. In musio, 
the subdivision at a semibreve into minims. 
Prolefled (pr6'lo-fid), p. and a. [L. proles, 
offspring, and facio, to make or do,] In 
hot. having a branch of a second flower in 
the centre of the original one, as the water- 
avens 

Prolog (prS'leg), n. [L. pro, for, and E. leg.] 
In conipar. anat. a fleshy exarticulate, pedi- 
form, often retractile organ which assists 
various larvEB in walking and other motions, 
but which disappears in the perfect insect. 
Prolegate (pr6-leg'at), n. A deputy legate. 
Prolegomenary (pr6-le-gom'e.nn-ri), a. Pre- 
liminary; Introductory; containing previ- 
ous explanations. 

Prolegomenon (pr6-ie-goni'e-nonX n. pi. 
Prolegomena (prd-le-gom'e-na). [Gr., from 
ro, before, and legO, to speak.] A pro- 
mlnary observation; chiefly used in plural, 
and applied to an introductory essay or 
discourse prefixed to a book or treatise, 
and containing something necessary for the 
reader to be apprised of, to enable him the 
better to understand the book, or to enter 
deeper into the science. 

ProlepslB (prO-lep'sls), n. [Gr. pnMpsis, a 
preconception, from prolarnbanO, prolipsth 
mai—pro, before, and lambanO, to take.] 
Something of the nature of an anticipation, 
(a) In rhet. (1) a flgxire by which a thing is 
represented as already dune, though in rea- 


F&te, fttr, fat, fgll; m6, met, h4r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abane; f, Sc. fey. 
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lity It is to follow as a consequence of the 
action which Is described ; as, to kill a man 
dead; to strike one dumb. An example of 
the use of this figure occurs in Hood’s ‘ Dream 
of Eugene Aram.' 

Anon I cleansed my bloody hands, and washed my 
forehead cooi, 

(2) A figure by which objections are antici- 
pated or prevented. 

This was contained in my prolepsis or prevention 
of his answer. BrarnhaU. j 

(6) An error in chronology, when an event is 
dated before the actual time; an anachron- 
ism. ‘A proiepffw or anachronism.’ Theo- 
bald. 

proleptio, Proleptioal (pr6-lep'tlk,pr6-lep'- 
tlk-al), a. Pertaining to prolepsis or antici- 
pation; anticipatory; antecedent. Specifi- ! 
cally, (a) in med. anticipating the usual 
time: applied to a periodical disease whose 
paroxysm returns at an earlier hour at every 
repetition. (&) In gram, designating a use 
of the adjective by which a thing is repre- 
sented as already done, which is really to 
follow as a consequence of the action of the 
verb to which the noun is joined. See Pro- 
lepsis (a). 

Proleptdcally (prd-lep'tik-al-li ), adv. In a 
proleptic manner; bv way of anticipation. 

J^OleptiCB ( prb-lep'^tiks ), n. The art or 
science of prognosticating in medicine. 

^OleB (pr6'16z), n. [L.] In Zaw, progeny. 1 

Proletaire (pro-le-tar), n. [Fr. proUtaire. \ 
See Proletarian, a.] A proletarian. 

Froletalrism (prd-le-tar'izm), n. Same as i 
Proletarianiem. 

ProletaneoUB (pro-le-ta'ne-us), a. [I. pro- 
letaneus. See Proletarian.] Having a 
numerous offspring. [Rare.] 

Proletaxiau ( pro-le-ta'ri-an ), a. [L. prole- 
tariua, a citizen of the lowest class, a citi- 
zen useful to the state only by producing 
children, from proles, offspring, from pro, 
before, and ol, root of adolesco, whence 
adolescent, adult.} Of or belonging to pro- 
letarians or the common people; hence, 
mean; vile; vulgar, ‘ Low proletarian ty th- 
ing men.' Huaibras. 

Proletarian (pro-le-ta'ri-au), n. A member 
of the poorest class of a community; one of 
the rabble; one whose only capital is his 
labour. 

ProletarlaniBm(prd-le-ta'ri-an-izm),n The 
condition, or political influence, of the lower 
orders of the community. 

Proletariate, Proletariat (prd-le-ta'ri-at, 
pro-le-ta'ri-at), n Proletarians collectively; 
a body of proletarians; the lower classes. 

That the lower orders may be re^iresented, we are 
encouraged to fling the boroughs into the hands of a 
poor ignorant and venal proletartat 

Times newspaper. 

Proletary (prol'e-ta-ri), n A common per- 
son; one of the lower orders. Burton. 

Proletary (proTe-ta-ri), a. Of or belonging 
to proletarians or proletarlanism. 

Prolldde (pro'li-sid), n. [L. proles, offspring, 
and coedo, to kill] 'The crime of destroy- 
ing one's offspring either in the womb or 
after birth. 

ProUferatlOlI (pro-llf 6r-a"8hon), n. The act 
or habit of producing proliferous growths. 
‘A remarkable kind of co-ordination be- 
tween a special habit of growth and dec^, 
and a special habit of proliferation.' M. 
Spencer. 

ProUferoilB (pr6-lif6r-us), a. [L. proles, 
j^dis, offering, and fero, to bear.] Lit. 
bearing ofifspring, but used generally as a 
term In botany, signifying bearing or pro- 
ducing something abnormal or adventitious; 
thus a proliferous flower is a flower which 

{ >roduoes another flower within itself. -Pro- 
iferous cyst, in pathol. a cyst producing 
highly organized and even vascular struc- 
tures. 

ProUferouBly (pr6-lif'6r-us-li), adv. In a 
proliferous manner. ‘Fronds originating 
jj^oliferously from other fronds. ' H. Spencer. 
nrollflo ( pr6-llf 'ik ), a. f Fr. prolifique ; L. 
prolifioua ~ proles, prolis, offspring, and 
fado, to make ] 1. Producing young or 
fruit, especially In abundance; fruitful; pro- 
ductive : said of animals and plants ; as, a 
j^oUfic female; a prolific tree; prolific seed. 

8. Serving to give rise or origin; having the 
quality of generating; as, a controversy pro- 
of evil consequences; a prolific brain. — 
8. In hot. same as Proliferous. — 4. Causing 
fruitfulness. ‘ProhTlc humour.’ Milton. 
Prolllloaoy (pTfi-llfl aa-sl), n. Fruitfulness; 
great productiveness. [Rare.] 

ProUfloalt (prd-llfik-al), a. Same as Pro- 
lific. Dr. u. More. 

ch, sAain; dh, Sc. locft; g, go\ j. job; 


ProllftoaUy (pr&-lif Ik-al-U), adv. In a pro- 
lific manner; fruitfully; with great Increase. 

ProUflcatlon(prd-lifi-kA^Bhon), n. [See Pro- 
lific. ] 1. 'The generation of young animals 
or plants.— 2. In hot. the production of cer- 
tain outgrowths, as of a second flower from 
the substance of the first. This is either 
from the centre of a simple flower, or from 
the side of an aggregate flower. 

ProUfloneBB (prd-link-nes), n. The state of 
being prolific. 

ProllgerouB (pr6-lIi'6r-U8), a. [L, proles, 
offspring, and gero, to bear, produce.] Lit. 
offspring-producing.— Proliferous disc, the 
germ in an egg composed of minute cells, 
which is the embryo of the future organism. 

Prolix (prdTlks), a. [L. prolixus, extended, 
prolix— pro, forth, and root of liqueo, to 
flow.] 1. Long and wordy; extending to a 
great length; diffuse; as, & prolix oration; a 
j^olix poem; a prolix sermon.— 2 Indulging 
In lengthy discourse; discussing at great 
length; tedious; as, a prolix speaker or 
writer.— 3. t Of long duration. ‘ A term too 
nrolix. ’ A yliffe. —4. t Material ly or physically 
long Cowper.—^Yif. Diffused, prolonged, 
protracted, tedious, tiresome, wearisome. 

ProUxioUSt (prd-llk'si-us), a. Dilatory; te- 
dious; prolix. Shah. 

Prolixity (prd-lik'si-ti), n. l. The state or 
quality of being prolix; great length; minute 
detail : applied to discourses and writings. 

‘ Elaborate and studied prolixity in proving 
such points as nobody calls in question.’ 
Warburton. —2. Material extension of length. 
‘ProZmtf of shade.’ Cowper. [Rare] 

Prolixly (prd-liksTi), adv. In a prolix man- 
ner; at great length 

Prolixness (prd-liks'nes), n. Same as Pro- 
lixity. Adam Smith. 

ProUt (prol), v.t. [Old form of prowl.] To 
search or prowl after; to rob; to plunder. 

By how many tricks did he praU money from all 
parts of Christendom t Barrow. 

ProUe t ( pr61 ), v.i. To prowl ; to go about 
in search of a thing. 

To what rational purpose should men froU and 
labour t South, 

ProUert (proYtsv), n. A prowler; a thief; a 
robber. ‘ Like prollers and impostors ’ 
Chapman. 

Prolocutor (pr6-lok'u-t6r), n. [L. , from pro- 
loquor—pro, for, and loquor, locutus, to 
speak.] 1, One who speaks for another. 
[Rare. ] -- 2. The speaker or chairman of a 
convocation In the convocation of the 
archbishopric of Canterbury there are two 
prolocutors, one of the higher house of con- 
vocation, the other of the lower house ; the 
latter of whom is chosen by the lower house, 
and presented to the bishops of the higher 
house as their ^olocutor, that is, the person 
by whom the lower house of convocation 
intend to deliver their resolutions to the 
upper house, and have their own house 
especially ordered and governed. 

They chose a man as their prolocutor who had 
been forward in the worst conduct of the university 
of Oxford, Haliam. 

Prolocutorship (prd-lok'fi-t^r-shlp), w. The 
office or station of a prolocutor 

Prologize (pr5'log-iz), v.i. pret. prologized; 
ppr. prologizing. To deliver a prologue. 

Newton's theory Is the circle of generalization 
which includes all the others ; — the highest point of 
the inductive ascent the cata.strophc of the philo- 
sophic drama to which Plato prologized 

IVhnvell. 

ProlOgizer (prdlog-iz-6r), n. One who makes 
prologues. [Rare. 1 

Prologue (pro'log), n. [Fr.; L. prologue; 
Or prologos-— pro, hetore, and lego, to speak ] 

1. Tne preface or introduction to a discourse 
or performance, chiefly the discourse or 
poem spoken before a dramatic performance 
or play begins. 

ril read you the whole, from beginning to end, 
with the prologue and epilogue, .'incT allow time for 
the music between the acts. Sheridan. 

2. The speaker of a prologue on the stage. 

* Enter prologue. ' Snak. 

Prologue (pr6'log),t? t pret.&pp prologued; 
ppr. prolo^ing. To introduce with a formal 
prologue or preface; to preface. 

Thus he his special nothing ever prologues. Shah. 

Prolong (prd-longO. ® ^olonger—L. 
pro, forth, and Umgus. See Long.] 1. To 
len^hen in time; to extend the duration of; 
to lengtdien out. 

I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much. MtUon. 

2. 1*0 put off to a distant time. 

For I myself am not so well provided 

As else 1 would be, were the Cwg prolong'd. Shah. . 


8. To extend in space or length ; as, to pro- 
long a straight line: used also reflexively in 
this sense. 

On each side, the countless arches prolong thetn- 
selves. BushiH. 

Prolong (pro-long'), v.i. 'lo put off to a 
distant time. 

Prolongatet (prd-long'gat), v.t. To prolong; 
to lengthen. 

Prolongation (prO-long-ga'shon), n. 1. 'I'he 
act of prolonging or lengthening in time or 
space; as, the prolongation of a line. ‘ 'Ibe 
prolongation oi life.’ Bacon —2. A part pro- 
longed ; an extension ; as, the prolotngation 
of a mountain range —3. Extension of time 
by delay or postponement. ‘ The prolonga- 
tion of days for payment. ’ Bacon. 

Prolonge (pr6-lonj'), [Fr. See Prolong.] 
Mint, a strong rope occasionally used In 
field-artillery to drag a gun-carriage without 
a limlier, when it is necessary to retire 
firing through a street or narrow defile. 

Prolouger (pr6-long'6r). /I One who or that 
which prolongs or lengthens In time or 
^ace. ‘ Temperance, thou proltmger of life. ' 

Prolon^ent ( pr6-long'ment), n. The act 
of prolonging or state of being prolonged; 
prolongation 

Tliongli he himself may have been so weak as 
earnestly to decline death, and endeavour the utmost 
prolongincHt of his own uneligibie state 

Shaftesbury, 

Prolusion (pr6-lu'zhon), n [L. prolvsio, a 
prelude— before, and ludo, lusum, to 
play, j 1. A prelude to a game or entert^n- 
ment; hence, a prelude, introduction, or 
preliminary generally. 

Our Saviour having mentioned the beginnings of 
sorrows . . . and prolusions of this so bloody oav. 

Hammond, 

2. An essay or preparatory exercise in which 
the writer tries his own strength, or throws 
out some preliminary remarks on a subject 
which he intends to treat more profoundly. 

Promanation (pr6-ma-na'8hon^, n. [L.pro, 
forth, and manatio, manationis, a flowing, 
from mano, to flow.] The act of flowing 
forth; emanation 'Promanation ... of 
the rayes of light.' Dr. H. More. 

Promenade (pro-me-nad'), n [Fr, , from pro- 
mener, from L L. promindre, to drive for- 
wards or along— ;>ro, forward, and L. mine, 
mindre, to dnve with threats, to drive ani- 
mals, from mina, a threat.] 1. A walk for 

J deasure and show or exercise.— 2. A place 
or walking. ‘No unpleasant walk or pro- 
menade for the unconflned portion of some 
solitary prisoner. ’ Mo7itagu. 

Promenade (pro-me-nad'), v.i pret. prome- 
naded; ppr. promenading. To walk for 
amusement, show, or exercise. Teiinyson. 
Promenader (pro-me-nad'6r), n One who 
promenades. 

I^omerltt (pr6-me'rit), v.t. [L. promerec, 
promeritum — pro, and mereo, to merit.] 
1. To oblige; to confer a favour on. 

He loves not God : no, not whiles He promerits 
him with His favours. Bp, Halt 

2. To deserve; to procure by merit 
Acknowledging and confessii^ freely there is no- 
thing in ourselves which can effect it or deserve it 
for U.S, nothing in any other creature which can pto- 
merit or proaire it to us. Bp. Pearson 

Promeropldse (pro-me-ropT-de), «. pi The 
Buii-birds, a family of tenuirostral insesso- 
rial birdis Called also Xectariniadee (which 
see). See next article. 

Promorops (pro-mO'rops), n. [Gr. pro, be- 



Tromerops superba. 

fore, and merops, bee-eater.] A genus of 
Insessorial birds, many of which axe remark- 
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able for the beauty of their plumage and it» 
lingular arrangement. They have a longish 
bill an extensible tongue, and feed upon 
inseots, soft fruits, and the saccharine juices 
of plants. One species, P. nuperba, is a 
native of New Guinea; another, P. erythro- 
rhynchvs, is a native of Africa. 
Promethaan (pr6-me'th6-an),a. [From Pro- 
metheus, lit. the fore-thinker. Prometheus, 
accortiing to one of the Greek legends, was 
a son of the Titan lapetus. He took pity 
on the misery of mankind, who knew not 
how to cook; he stole Are from heaven, 
imparting it to mortals. Zeus (Jupiter), 
enraged at the favour this gift procured 
him. caused him to be chained to a rock on 
Mount Caucasus, where an eagle during the 
day devoured his liver, which grew again 
at night ] 1. Pertaining to Prometheus. 

Hence — 2. Possessing life-giving ijuaiities. 

‘ That Promethean heat that can thy light 
relume.’ Shak. 

Promethean (pr6-ni§'the-an), n. 1. A kind 
of lucifer-match. — 2 A small glass tube 
containing sulphuric acid, and surrounded 
by an inflammable mixture which it ignited 
on being pressed : formerly used for afford- 
ing a ready light 

Prominence ( prom'i-uens ), n [L. promi- 
nentia, from promineo — pro, forward, and 
mineo, to project ] 1 The state of being 

prominent or jutting; a standing out from 
the surface of something ; as, the jtromi- 
netice of a rock or peak.— 2 That which 
juts out or projects.— 3 State of being pro- 
minent among men; conspicuousness; dis- 
tinction. 

Prominency ( prom'i-nen-si ), n. Same as 
Prominence. Addison. 

Prominent (pronTi-nent), a. [L. prorninens. 
See alKive ] 1. Standing out beyond the line 
or surface of something; jutting; protuber- 
ant ; in high relief ; as, a prominent figure 
on a vase. — 2. Standing out from among the 
multitude ; distinguished aliove others, as, 
a prominent character. —3. Likely to attract 
special attention from its size, position, &c. ; 
principal; most visible or striking to the eye; 
conspicuous; as, the figure of a man or of a 
building holds a prominent place in a pic- 
ture. 

Prominently (prom'i-nent-li),adv. In a pro- 
minent manner ; so as to stand out beyond 
the other parts ; eminently ; in a striking 
manner; conspicuously. 

Promiacuity (pro-mis-ku'i-tl), n. 1. Pro- 
miscuousness. Eclec. IieD.—2. Promiscuous 
marriage, as among some races of people. 

H. Spencer. 

Pron^COOUS (prd-mis'ku-us), a. [L pro- 
miecuus, from promisceo —pro, and misceo, 
to mix or mingle. See Mix. ] 1. Consisting 
of. individuals united in a body or mass 
without order; confused; mingled indis- 
criminately. 

In rushed at once a rude promiscttous crowd. 

Drydtn, 

2. Forming jiart of a mingled or confused 
crowd or mass. 

Thus, like the public inn, provides a treat. 

Where each promiscuous guest sits down to eat. 

Crabbe. 

8. Distributed or applied without order or 
discrimination; common; indiscriminate; 
not restricted to an individual ; as, pro- 
mUcuouB intercourse 

Promiscuous love by marriage was restrained. 

Roscommon. 

Fromlscaously (prd-mlsIcQ-us-li), adv. In 
a promiscuous manner: (a) in a crowd or 
mass without order; with confused mixture; 
indiscriminately; as, men of all classes pro- 
mueiwusly assembled; particles of different 
earths womiecuously united. (6) Without 
distinction of kinds. 

Like beasts and birds promiscuousiy they join. 

Pope. 

Froilli8C1umS]1688 (prd-mis'ku-UB-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being promiscuous, 
or of being mixed without order or distinc- 
tion. 

Promi8a (prom'ls), n. [Ft. promeese, from 
L. promiitum, from womiffo, to send before 
or forward— pro, before, and mitto, to send.] 

I. A declaration, written or verbal, made by 
one person to another, which binds the per- 
son who makes it to do or forbear a certain 
act specified ; a declaration which gives to 
the person to whom it is made a right to 
expect or to claim the performance or for- 
bearance of some act ; especially, a declara- 
tion that something will be done or given 
for the benefit of another; as, to make a 
promise ; to perform a promise. 


And be these juggling fiends no more believed. 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear. 

And break it to our hope. Shah. 

2. In lava, a declaration, verbal or written, 
made by one person to another for a good 
or valuable consideration, in the nature of 
a covenant, by which the promiser binds 
himself and, as the case may be, his legal 
representatives, to do or forbear some act ; 
and gives to the promisee a legal right to 
demand and enforce a fulfilment. —Promise 
and offer In Scots law an«/er is a proposal 
made by the offerer to the person to whom 
the offer is addressed, to give or to do some- 
thing either gratuitously or on an onerous 
consideration. A promise is an offer, with 
this addition, that the promiser, from the 
nature of his proposal, thinks it unnecessary 
to wait for the other party’s assent, which 
he takes it for granted will be given as soon 
as the offer is known. An offerer is not 
bound till his offer is accepted. A promiser 
is bound as soon as the promise reaches the 
party to whom it is made. A promise may 
be absolute or conditional, lavyul or unlaw- 
ful, express or implied. An absolute pro- 
mise must be fulfilled at all events Tlie 
obligation to fulfil a conditional promise 
depends on the performance of the condi- 
tion. An unlawful promise is not binding, 
because it is void; for it is incompatible 
with a prior paramount obligation of obe- 
dience to the laws An express promise is 
one expressed in words or writing An irn- 

f lied promise is one which reason and jus- 
ice dictate. If I hire a man to perform a 
day’s labour, without any declaration that 
I will pay him, the law presumes a promise 
on my part that 1 will give him a reasonable 
reward, and will enforce such implied pro- 
mise. A promise without deed is said to 
be by parol, and the term is usually applied 
to engagement by parol only, a promise by 
deed being technically called a covenant . — 
3. Ground or basis of expectation ; earnest ; 
pledge. 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray. 

Maciiuloy. 

4 That which affords a ground or basis for 
hope or for expectation of future distinction; 
as, a youth of great promise. ' There buds 
the promise of celestial worth ’ Young 
My native country was full of youthful promise 

lrvin£. 

6 That which is promised ; fulfilment or 
grant of what is promised. 

And . . commanded them that they should not 
dcjiart from Jerusalem, hut wait for the promise of 
the Father Ac i 4 

PromlBe (prom'is), vt pret &pp promised; 
ppr. promising. 1. To make a promise of; to 
engage to do, give, giant, or procure for 
some one; especially to engage that some 
benefit will be conferred ; as, to promise a 
visit to a friend ; to promise a cessation of 
hostilities; to protnise the payment of 
money,— 2 To afford reason to expect; as, 
the year promises a good harvest.— To be 
promised, an old phrase meaning to have an 
engagement. 

Cassius. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca? 
Cascii. No, / am promised forth Shak. 

Promise (prom'is), r.t. pret App promised; 
ppr, promising. 1 . To assure one by a promise 
or binding declaration ; as, the man pro- 
mises fair; let us forgive him.— 2. To afford 
hopes or expectations; to give ground to 
expect good ; as, the youth promises to be 
an eminent man. — 3. To stand sponsor. 
[Rare.] 

There were those who knew him near the king, 

And promued for him, and Arthur made him knight. 

Tennyson. 

—1 promise you, I declare to you ; I assure 
you: used indifferently of good or evil, but 
more commonly of evil, or of anything won- 
derful. 

Will not the ladies be afraid of the lion 1 
. . . \ fear A /promise you. Shak. 

—To promise one’s self, to have strong con- 
fidence or expectation of; to assure one’s 
self. 

I dare promise myself you will attest the truth of 
all I have advanced. Rambler. 

Proml8e>l)reaoll (prom'is-brech), n. vio- 
lation of promise. Shak. 

PromiBe-breaker (prom'is-br&k-^r), n. A 
violator of promises. 

He's a most notable coward, an infinite and end- 
less liar, an hovxXy promise-breaker. Shak. 

PromlBB-oraiXlOMd (prom'is-kramd^, a. 
Crammed or stuffed with promises. Shak. 
PromlBee ( prom - is • e'), n. The person to 
whom a promise is made. 


PromlBer (prom'is-6r), n. One who pro- 
mises; one who engages, assures, stipulates, 
or covenants. 

Promising (prom'ls-ingka. Giving jpromise; 
affording just expectations of good; afford- 
ing reasonable ground of hope for the fu- 
ture ; looking as if likely to turn out well ; 
as, a promising youth; a promising pros- 
pect. ‘ Most promising able man. ’ Ld. 
Lytton. 

Promislnglv (prom'ls-lng-ll), adv. In a pro- 
mising manner. 

Promisor (prom'ls-or), n. In law, one who 
promises. [It is pronounced promisor' when 
used in opposition to promisee. ] 
Promissive (prb-mis'iv), a. Making or Im- 
plying a promise. [Rare.] 
iTomissorUy (prom'is-o-ri-ll), adv. Byway 
of promise. 

Promissory (prom'is-o-ri), a. Containing a 
promise or binding declaration of some- 
thing to be done or foreborne.— Prommory 
note, a writing which contains a promise of 
the payment of money or the delivery of 
property to another, at or before a time 
specified, in consideration of value received 
by the promiser. 

Promontt (prom'ont), n. A promontory. 

The waving sea can with each flood 
Bathe some high promont. Suckling. 

Promontoriiim(prora-on-t6'ri-um), n. [L., 
A promontory.] In anat. an eminence of 
the internal ear, formed by the outer side 
of the vestibule, and by the corresponding 
cavity of the cochlea. 

Promontory (pmm'on-to-ri), n. [L. promon- 
torium—pro, lorward, and mons, montis, a 
mountain.] A high point of land or rock 
projecting into the sea beyond the line of 
coast; a headland. It properly differs from 
a cape in denoting high land; a cape maybe 
a similar projection of land high or low. 

Like one that stands upon a promontory, and 
spies a far-off shore where he would tread. Shak. 

If you drink tea on a promontory that overhangs 
the sea, it is preferable to an assembly. Pope. 

Promote (pro-rndto, v.t. pret & pp. pro- 
moted; ppr. promoting. [L. promotus, from 
promoveo, to move forward -jw-o, forward, 
and moveo, to move (whence move, motion, 
ttc ). ] 1. To contribute to the growth, en- 
largement, or excellence of, as of anything 
valuable ; to contribute to the increase or 
power of, as of anything evil ; to forward ; 
to advance ; as, to promote learning, know- 
ledge, virtue, or religion ; to promote vice 
and disorder —2 To excite; to stir up; as, 
to promote mutiny. — 8. To exalt or raise to 
a higher post or position; to elevate; to pre- 
fer in rank or honour. 

1 'HiW promote thee unto very great honour. 

Num xxil. ir. 

Exalt her, and she shall promote thee; she snail 
bring thee to honour Prov. iv. 8. 

Syn. To forward, advance, further, help, 
exalt, prefer, elevate, dignify. 

Promotet (prd-moto, v i. To urge on or In- 
cite another, especially to a wrong act ; to 
inform against another. 

Steps in this false spy, this promoting wretch, 
Closely betrays him that he gives to each. 

Drayton. 

Promotementt (prd-mot'ment), n. Same as 
Promotion Evelyn 

Promoter (prd-rn6t'6r), n, 1. One who or 
that which forwards, advances, or promotes; 
an encourager; as, a promoter of charity. — 
2. One that excites; as, a promoter of sedi- 
tion.— 3 One that aids in promoting some 
financial undertaking ; one engaged In ge^ 
ting up a joint-stock company. — 4.t An in- 
former; specifically, a person who prose- 
cuted offenders as an informer in his own 
name and the king’s, having part of the fines 
or penalties for reward. 

Informers and promoters oppress and ruin the 
estates of many of nis best subjects. 

A. Drummond. 

Promotion (prft-mS'shon), n. 1. The act of 
promoting; advancement; encouragement; 
as, the promotion of virtue or morals ; the 
promotwn of peace or of discord.— 2. Ex- 
altation in rank or honour; prefeiment. 

Promotion cometh neither from the east nor from 
the west, nor from the south. Ps. Ixxv. 6. 

My promotion will be thy destruction. Milton. 

Promotlve (prfi-m6'tiv), a. Tending to ad- 
vance or promote; tending to encourage. 

In the government of Ireland, his (Strafford’s) ad- 
ministration had been etnwWy promotive of hii lis- 
ter’s interest, and that of the subjects committed to 
his care. Hume. 

Promoyet (prO-mdvO, v.t To promote; to 
forward; to advance. Suckling. 
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PromOTVnt <pr5-m0v'ent\ n. The plaintift 
in the instance court of the admiralty. 
Proinovdrt (prd-mdv'drt, n. A promoter. 
Prompt (promt), a. [Fr. prompt, from L. 
prompts, brought out, nence at hand, 
ready, quick, from promo, promptum, to 
bring forth— pro, forth, and e«io, to take.] 
1. Eeady and quick to act as occasion de- 
mands. ‘Very discerning and prompt in 
giving orders.’ Cla/rendon.—2. Acting with 
cheerful alacrity; ready and willing; as, 
prompt in obedience or compliance. 

Tell him 

I’m prompt to lay my crown at 's feet. Shak. 

3. Given or performed without delay; quick; 
ready; not delayed; as, he manifested a 
pro^npt obedience; he yielded prompt assist- 
ance. ‘A natural and prompt alacrity. ’ Shak 

Prompt eloquence 

Flowed from their lips in prose or numerous verse 
Milton. 

4 . Hasty; forward. 

I was too hasty to condemn unheard ; 

And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. 

Dryden 

5. Inclined or disposed. ‘Virtues all to 
which the Grecians are most prompt.’ Shak. 

6. t Unobstructed; open. Wotton. 

Prompt (promt), V. t. 1. To move or excite 

toacwon or exertion; to incite; to instigate; 
as, ambition prompted Alexander to wish 
for more worlds to conquer. 

Kind occasion prompts their warm desires. Pope 
2 To assist a speaker when at a loss by pro- 
nouncing the words forgotten or next in 
Older; as, to prompt an actor; to assist a 
learner by suggesting something forgotten 
or not understood. 

He needed not one to prompt him, because he 
could say the prayers by heart Stilhuyi/ieet 

3. To dictate; to suggest to the mind. ‘ And 
whisp’ringangelsprompt her golden dreams. ’ 
Pope. —4. t To remind; to give notice of. 

The inconce.aIabIe imperfections of ourselves will 
hourly prompt us our corruption. Sir F Broionc 

Prompt (promt), n In com. a limit of time 

S iven for payment of an account for pro- 
uce purchased, this limit varying with dif- 
ferent goods. 

Speculators . . are required to pay per chest, to 
cover any probable difference of price which might 
arise before the expiration of the prompt, which, for 
this article (tea), is three months. J. Mill 

Prompt-book (promtl^qk), n. The book 
used by a prompter of a theatre. 

Prompter (prom t'6r),w. l.One that prompts; 
one that admonishes or incites to action. 

We understand our duty without a teacher, and 
acquit ourselves as we ought to do without a 
prompter Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Specifically — 2 One placed behind the 
scenes in a theatre, whose business is to as- 
sist the actors when at a loss by uttering 
the first words of a sentence or words for- 
gotten; or any person who aids a public 
speaker when at a loss by suggesting the 
next words of his piece. 

Promptitude (promt'i-tud), n. [Fr., from 
L. prom;ptus, ready. See Prompt.] 1. Readi- 
ness; quickness of decision and action when 
occasion demands. 

He (Wilkes) was of course much indebted for 
much of the effect which he produced in society to 
the promptitude and skill with which he seized the 
proper moment for saying his good things Cratk. 

2. Readiness of will ; cheerful alacrity; as, 
momptitude in obedience or compliance, 
nomptly (promtli), adv. In a prompt 
manner; readily; quickly; expeditiously; 
cheerfully. 

Promptness (promPnes), n. The state or 
quality of being prompt: (a) readine8.s; 
quickness of decision or action; as, the 
young man answered questions with great 
promptness, (b) Cheerful willingness; alac- 
rl^. 

They seemed desirous to prove their title to them 
by their thorough discipline and by thtir promptness 
to execute the most dangerous and difficult services. 

Prescott. 

Prompt-note (promUndt), n. In com. a 
note of reminder of the day of payment and 
sum due, dbc., given to a purchaser at a sale 
of produce. See Prompt, n. 
ft!t>mptuary(promt'G-a-rl), n. [Tt.promp- 
tuaire, L. promptuarium. ] That from which 
supplies are drawn; a storehouse;' a maga- 
zine; a r^sitory. ‘History, that great 
treasury of time and promptuary of heroic 
Mtions,' HoweU. 

Prompture (promt'flr), n. SuMeation; In- 
citement. ‘Love’s prowptttre deep.' Cole- 
r^s. [Rare.] 

J^mnlfate (prd-mul'g&t), v.t. pret. ^ pp. 
promulgated; ppr. promiugating. [L. pro- 


mulgo. promidgatus, supposed to be cor- 
rupted from provulao, from vuXgus, the peo- 
ple, the public. See Vulgar.] To make 
known by open declaration, as laws, de- 
crees, tidings, <S:;c.; to publish; to announce; 
to proclaim. 

Those to whom he entrusted the promulgating of 
the gospel had far different instructions. 

Fr. H More. 

Promulgation (pro-mul-g&'shon), n. The 
act of promulgating; publication; open de- 
claration ; as, the promulgation of the law 
or of the gospel. 

The stream and current of this rule hath gone as 
far, it hath continued as long, as the very promulga. 
tion of the gospel Hooker. 

Promulgator (pr6'mul-gat-6r or pro-niur- 
gat-6r), n. One who promulgates or pub- 
lishes; one who makes known or teaches 
publicly. ‘An old legacy to the promuU 
gators of the law of liberty. ’ Warhurton. 

Promulge (pr6-nuilj'), v.t. pret. & pp. pro- 
andged; ppr. protnvhjing To promulgate; 
to publish or teach ‘ But then that privi- 
lege promulaed and known.’ Ilallam. 
‘Extraordinary doctrines these for the age 
in wliich they were pro mtilged.' Prescott. 

Promulger (pr6-niulj'6r), n. Same ns Pro- 
mulgator. ‘ The prornulgers of our religion, 
Jesus Christ and his apostles.’ Atterhury. 

Pronaos (pro-na'os), n. [Gr. pro, before, and 
naos, a temple ] In arch the space in front 
of the naos or cellaof a temple; a vestibule 
or portico. See Naos. 

Pronation (pro-na'shon), n. [From L. j?ro- 
nus, having the face downward. ] 1. 'That 
motion of the arm whereby the palm of the 
hand is turned downward ; the act of tuni- 
ing the palm downward: opposed to supina- 
tion - 2 That position of the hand when 
the thumb is turned toward the body and 
the palm downward. 

Pronator (pr6-nat'6r), n A muscle of the 
forearm which serves to turn the palm of 
the hand downward; opposed to supinator 

Prone (prdn), a. [L. pronus, hanging or 
leaning forwards, prone, from pro, before, 
forward; cog Gr.pren(?«,Skr pramna.prone.] 

1. Bending forward; inclined; not erect. 

Toward liiin they bend 
With awful reverence prone Milton 

2. Lying with the face downward : contrary 
to supine —3. Rushing or falling headlong 
or downward. ‘ Down thither proiie in flight ’ 
Mdton. — i. Sloping downward; inclined. 

‘ A prone and sinking land. ’ Blackmore. 

Just where the prone edge of the wood began 

To feather toward the hollow. Tennyson. 

5 Inclined by disposition or natural tend- 
ency; prepense; disposed : usually in an ill 
sense; as, men prom to evil, prone to strife, 
prone to intemperance, prone to deny the 
truth, prone to change. ‘As prone to mis- 
chief as able to perform’t.’ Shak.—Q. Ready 
and eager. Shak. 

Pronely (prSn'li), adv in a prone manner 
or position; so as to bend downwards. 

Froneness (prdn'nes), n. The state of being 
prone: (a) the state of bending downward; 
as, the proneness of beasts that look down- 
ward: opposed to the erectness of man, 
(6) The state of lying with the face down 
ward: contrary to supineness, (c) Descent; 
declivity; as, the proneness of a hill, (d) In- 
clination of mind, heart, or temper; pro- 
pensity ; disposition ; as, proneness to self- 
gratification or to self -justification. ‘The 
proneness of good men to commiserate 
want.’ Atterhury. 

Prong (prong), n. [A nasalized form of 
prog, to prod, to prick; comp. W. procio, to 
thrust, to poke.] 1. A sharp pointed instru- 
ment. ‘Prick it on a prong of iron ’ G. 
Sandys.—2. The spike of a fork or of a simi- 
lar instrument ; as, a fork of two or three 
prongs — 3. A pointed projection ; as, the 
prongs at a deer’s antlers. 

irong (prong), v.t. To stab, as with a fork. 

De.ir brethren, let us tremble before those august 
portals 1 fancy them guarded by grooms of the 
chamber with flaming sflver forks with which they 
prong ail those who have not the right of the etitree. 

Thackeray. 

Prong-buok (prong'buk), n. A species of 
antelope, the Antilocapra americana, or A. 
fureiJer, which inhabits the western parts 
of North America, where it is called the 

? oat, and by the Canadian hunters, cabrit. 
t frequents the plains in summer and the 
mountains in winter. It is one of the few 
hollow-homed antelopes, and the only living 
one in which the horny sheath is branched, 
branching being otherwise peculiar to deer 
which have bony antlers. See Cavicorn ia. 


Prong-hoe (pron^d), n. A hoe with prongs 
to break the earth. 

Prong -horn ( prong 'hom), n. Same as 

Prong-buck. 

Pronltyt (prdn'i-ti), n. Same as Proneness. 
Sir T. More. 

Pronominal (prd-nom'in-al), a. [L. prono- 
men. See Pronoun.] Belonging to or of 
the nature of a pronoun. 

Pronomlnally (pr6-nom'in-al-li), adv. With 
the effect of a pronoun. 

Frononc^ (prd-non-sa), a. [Fr.] Lit. pro- 
nounced; hence, strongly marked or defined; 
decided, as in manners or character. 
Pronoun (prd'noun), n. [From pro, tor, and 
noun; L. pronomen~pro, for, and nomen, a 
name, a noun.] In gram, a word used 
instead of a noun or name, or used to repre- 
sent an object merely in relation to the act 
of speaking; thus it neither designates its ob- 
ject in virtue of the qualities possessed by it, 
nor always designates the same object, but 
deslguates different oblects according to 
the circumstances in which it is used. The 
personal pronouns in English are 2, thou 
or you, he, she, it, we, ye, and they. The 
last is used for the name of things, as well 
as for that of pereons.— RgZaftutj pronouns 
are such as relate to some noun going be- 
fore called the antecedent; as, the man 
who, the thing which —Interrogative pro- 
nouns, those which serve to ask a ques- 
tion, as whot which) lohat f— Possessive pro- 
nouns are such as denote possession, as my, 
thy, his, her, our, and their.— Demon- 
strative pronouns, those which point out 
things precisely, as this, that —Distributive 
pronouns are each, every, either, neither. — 
Indefinite pronouns, those that point out 
things indefinitely, as some, other, any, one, 
all, such. Possessive, demonstrative, distri- 
butive, and indefinite pronouns, having the 
properties both of pronouns and adjectives, 
are commonly called adjective pronouns or 
pronominal adjectives. 
nronounce (pre-nouns'), v.t. pret. & pp. 
pronounced; ppr, pronouncing. [Fr pro- 
noncer; L. pronuntio, pronuntiatus—pro, 
before, and nuntio, to announce, declare, 
make known; comp, announce.] 1. To form 
or articulate by the organs of speech; to 
utter articulately; to speak; to utter. 

What may this mean? language of man pronounced 
By tongue of brute, Milton. 

2 To utter formally, officially, or solemnly; 
as, the court pronounced the sentence of 
death on the criminal. 

On all those who tried and fail'd, the king 
Pronounced a dismal sentence. Tennyson. 

3 To speak or utter rhetorically; to deliver; 
as, to pronounce an oration. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronoutued it to 
you. Shak, 

4. To declare or affirm; as, he pronounced 
the book to be a libel ; he pronounced the 
signature to be a forgery. 

Pronounce (pro -nouns'), v.i. pret. pro- 
nounced; ppr. pronouncing. To speak with 
confidence or authority; to make declara- 
tion; to utter an opinion. ‘How confidently 
soever men pronou7ice of themselves. ’ Dr. 
H. More. ‘Nor can pronounce upon It.’ 
Tennyson. 

Pronounce t ( prd-nouns'), n. Declaration. 

‘ The final pronounce or canon. ' Milton. 
Pronounceable ( prd-nouns'a-bl ), a. Cap- 
able of being pronounced or uttered. 
I^onoun(»d (prS-nounst'), a. [Fr. prononU, 

S ronounced.] Strongly marked or defined ; 
ecided. 

Our friend’s views became every d^ more pro- 
nounced. Thackeray. 

Pronouncement (prO-nouns'ment), n. The 
act of pronouncing ; a proclamation ; a for- 
mal announcement. 

Pronouncer (prO-nouns'dr), n. One who 
utters or declares. Ayliffe. 

Pronouncing ( prd-nouns'ing ), a Pertain- 
ing to, inditing, or teaching pronunciation; 
as, a pronouncing dictionary. 

Pronublal (prO-nfi'bl-al), a. [I. pronuba, 
she who presides over marriage— pro, for, 
and nubo, to marry.] Presiding over mar- 
riage. Congreve. [Rare.] 

PronucleUB (prO-nu'klS-us), n. In physiol. 
a small mass holding the position of a 
nucleus. _ 

Pronund&ble t (pro-nun'si-a-bl), a. Pro- 
nounceable. * Yowels pronunciable by the 
Intertextnre of a consonant ’ Jer. Taylor. 
Pronunclal (prd-nun'si-al), a. Pertaining 
to pronunciation. 

Pronundamento (pro-nun'si-a-men 'tox 

Same as Pronuneiamiento. 


oh, oAain; Oh, So. loeh\ 
VoL. III. 


9,901 


J,^b; b, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, t/dn; w, trig; wh, toAlg; 


zh, azure.— See Kbt. 
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Proiiimola]nieiito(prd-nuii'the-ii-mi-eii''t6X 

n. [Sp.J A manifesto or proolamation ; a 
formal announcement or declaration; a 
pronouncement. Frequently written Pro- 
nuneiamento. 

Pronunciation (prd nun'si-a^shonX n. [Fr. 
v^nonciation, from L. pronunciatio. See 
PEONOUNOa ] 1. The act of pronouncing or 
uttering with articulation ; the mode of ut< 
teiing words or letters ; utterance ; as, the 
pronunciation of syllables or words; distinct 
or indistinct pronunciation.— 2. The art or 
manner of uttering a discourse publicly with 
propriety and gracefulness : now called de- 
livery. 

Pronunolatiye (pro-nun^si-at-iv), a. 1. Of 
or pertaining to pronunciation ; pronuncia- 
tory.— 2 t Uttering confidently; dogmatical. 
*The confident and pronunciative school of 
Aristotle.' Bacon. 

Pronundator (prO-nuu'si-at-^r), n. One 
who pronounces. 

Pronundatory (prd-nun'si-a-to-ri), a. Re- 
lating to pronunciation. 

Prooa^on (pr6-d'mI-on), n. [Gr.prooimion. 
See PKOEM.) An opening or introduction; 
the introduction to a poem or song; a pre- 
face; a proem. 

Forgetful how my rich proottmon makes 

Thy glory fly along the Italian flelds, 

In lays that wiU outlast thy Deity. Ttnnyson. 

Proof (pr6f), n. (Fr. preuve. See Prove.] 
1. Anv effort, process, or operation that as- 
oertams truth or fact; a test; a trial; as, to 
make proof of a person's trustworthiness or 
of the truth of a statement. ‘Onlv this 
pr oof I'll of thy valour make.' Snak.— 
t. \^at serves as evidence; what proves or 
establishes; a convinciug token or argument; 
means of conviction ; that amount of evi- 
dence which convinces the mind of the cer- 
tainty of truth or fact, and produces belief. 

Trifles Iwht as air 

Are to the Jealous confirmations strong 

of holy writ. ShaA. 

At The thing proved or experienced; truth 
or knowled^ gathered by experience ; ex- 
perience. 

'Tls a common /roof, 

That lowliness is young ambitiona ladder. Shaik 
4. 'The state of having been tried and hav- 
ing stood the test; firmness or hardness 
that resists Impression, or yields not to 
force; impenetrability of physical bodies: 
spedflcally applied to arms of defence; im- 
penetrable armour. *ln strong proof of 
chastity well -arm'd.' Shak. 'Arms of 
proof.* Dryden.—b. A test applied to cer- 
tain manufactured or other articles; the act 
of testing the strength of alcoholic spirits, 
so called from a mode formerly practised, 
called the gunpowder-proof. Spirit was 
TOured over gunpowder and the vapour set 
fire to. If it fired the gunpowder it was 
over proof. If it damped the powder, so 
that the spirit burned without ^iting the 
powder, it was under proof. Renee, also 
the degree of strength In spirit.— The proqf 
tpirU of commerce has been defined by act of 
parliament to be 'such as shall at the tem- 
perature of fifty-one degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer weigh twelve-thirteenths of 
an equal measure of distilled water.’ See 
under Alcohol. —P roqf qf gunpowder, a 
test of strength, one ounce of powder being 
used with a 24-pound ball, which must be 
driven a distance of not less than 250 yards. 
—Proof of ordnance and emaU a/rme, tests 
by means of hydraulic pressure and firing 
heavy charges.— 6. In phnting, a rough im- 
pression of a sheet, taken for correction. 

A first proof is the impression taken with 
all the errors of workmanship. After this 
is corrected, another impression is printed 
witii more care, to send to the author: this 
Is termed a dean proof. When this is cor- 
rected by the author, and the types altered 
accordingly, another proof is taken and care- 
fully read over: this is called the preee 
proqf.—7. In engr. an impression taken from 
an engraving to prove the state of it during 
the jnrogress of executing it; also, an early 
impresnon, or one of a limited number, 
taken before the letters to be inserted are 
engraven on the plate. It is called a proof- 
ingestion or proef^nt. and is considered 
the best, beesuae taken before the plate is 
worm 

Proof (prbf ), a. Impenetrable ; able to re- 
list, physically or morally; as, vrater-proqf, 
treproof, proof against shot 
Now put your ikieldf before your hearts and fight 
With hearts mont /roof than shieids. Shak. 

It is often followed by to or againtt before 


the thing resisted. ' Proof against all temp- 
tation.' Milton. 

He past expression lived, 

Proof to disdain. DrycUn. 

[In its adjectival use proof refers to the 
impenetrability of armour, Ac.] 

Proof^urm (prof-armO, v. t. To arm as with 
proof ; to arm so as to make secure. 

A delicate, and knows it, 

And out of that proqf-arms herself. Beau. Sr FI. 

Proof -house (prbf'hous), n. A house 
fitted up for proving the barrels of fire- 
arms. 

PrerafleBS (proHes), a. Wanting sufficient 
evidence to induce belief; hot proved. Boyle. 
Prooflessly (prbf'les-li), adv. Without 
proof. 'Proofleesly e&eeried.’ Boyle. 
I^OOf-plane (prdf plan), n. In elect, a small, 
thin metallic disc, insulated on a non-con- 
ducting handle, by which electricity may be 
carried from one place to another. It is used 
in experiments on the distribution of elec- 
tricity on conductors. When It i s laid against 
the surface whose electric density it is in- 
tended to measure, it forms, as It were, a 
part of the surface, and takes the charge due 
to the area which it covers, which charge may 
be carried to an electrometer and tested. 
Proof-print (prof'print), n. See Proof, n. 7 . 
Proof-sheet (prdrshet), n. In printing, a 
rough impression of a sheet. See Proof, n. 6 
Proof-spirit (prOfspi-rit), n. Spirit of a 
certain alcoholic strength. See Proof, n. 5. 
Proof-text (prbftekst), n. A passage of 
Scripture relied upon for proving a doc- 
trine, Ac. 

Pro-OBtracum (prd-os'tra-kum), n. In zool. 
the horny pen of the helemnite. Huxley. 
Prop (prop), n. (Probably a Celtic word : 
Ir. propa, Gael, prop, a prop or support ; 
but the word also occurs in the other Teu- 
tonic languages besides English : D. proppen, 
to prop or support ; Dan iwop, Sw.propp, G. 
propf,a cork.a stopper. ] That which sustains 
an incumbent weight ; that on which any- 
thing rests for support ; a fulcrum ; a sup- 
port ; a stay ; as, a prop for vines ; a prop 
for an old building. 

You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house Shak. 

Prop (prop), v.t pret A pp. propped; ppr. 
wopping. 1. To support or prevent from 
falling by placing something under or 
i^nst ; as, to prop a fence or an old build- 
ing,— 2. To support by standing under or 
against; as, a pillar to prop up a roof. * Till 
the bright mountains prop th' incumbent 
sky.' Pope.—Z. To support; to sustain, in a 
general sense ; as, to prop a decUniug in- 
stitution. 

PropsBdeutic^ Propsedeutlcal (prd-pe-du'- 
tik, prd-pd-du'tik-aiX a. Pertaining to pro- 
paedeutics or the introduction to anv art or 
science ; pertaining to or giving preliminary 
instruction ; instructing beforehand. 
Fropssdeutics (prd-pe-dfi'tlks), n. [Gr. 
propaideud, to instruct beforehand, from 
pro, before, and paideuO, to instruct, to 
educate, from pais, paidt^, a child.] The 
preliminary learning connected with any art 
or science ; the body of knowledge and of 
rules necessary for the study of some par- 
ticular art. science, Ac. 

Propagable (prop ' a - ga - hi), a. (See Pro- 
pagate. ] 1. Capable of being propagated or 
of being continued or multiplied by natural 
geuerauon or production. 

Such creatures as are produced each by its peculiar 
seed constitute a distinct propagable sort of creatures. 

Boyle. 

2. Capable of being spread or extended by any 
means, as tenets, doctrines, or principles. 
Propaganda (prop-a-gan'dax n. (L. See 
Propagate. ] l. A name generally riven to 
those institutions by means of which Chris- 
tianity is propagated in heathen countries, 
more particularly to an association, the con- 
gregation de propaganda fide (for propagat- 
mg the faith), estaolished at ^me by Gre- 
gory XV, in 1622 lor diffusing a knowledge of 
Homan Catholicism throughout the world, 
now charged with the mant^ement of the 
Roman Catholic missions. Hence— 2. Any 
kind of institution or system for proselytizing 
or for propagating a peculiar set of doctrines. 

(lo France) on the one hand there is the clerico- 
monarchical tradition, which seeks order by the 
suppression of individual reason and national liber- 
ties ; on the other hand there is an anarchist propa- 
ganda, which promises prosperity and unbounded 
pleasure through the suppression of churches and 
governments. Coniemp. Rev. I 

The rules of the association (the National Secular 
Society) inform us that it is the duty of an 'active 
member ’ to promote the circulation of secular litera- 


ture and generally to aid the Free-thought jh-opa- 
ganda of his neighbourhood. Sat. Rev. 

Propagajiditxn(prop-a-rad'iBmXa. rFrom 
propaganda.] The system or practice of 
propagating tenets or principles. 

The govemor-general rejoins that religious propa- 
gandism would most certainly rouse the resentment 
of the natives, and produce an explosion of religious 
passions which would end in a religious war. 

Tttnes newspaper. 

Propagandist (prop-a-gand'ist). n. (From 
propaganda.] One who devotes himself to 
the spread of any system of principles. 

Bon^arte selected a body to compose his Sanhe- 
drim of political propagandists. R. Walsh. 

Propagate (prop'a-git), v.t. pret. A pp. pro- 
pagated; ppr. propagating. (L. propago, 
propagatus, to peg down, to set, to propa- 
gate, to enlarge— pro, before, forward, and 
pag, root of pango, to fasten, fix, set, plant 
(whence paction, compact, impinge, Ac.).] 

1. To continue or multiply by generation or 
successive reproduction ; to cause to repro- 
duce itself : applied to animals and plants ; 
as, to propagate a breed of horses or sheep ; 
to propagate any species of fruit-tree. 

It is an elder brother’s duty so 
T o propagate his family and name. Otway. 

2 To spread from person to person or from 
place to place ; to carry forward or onward ; 
to diffuse ; to extend ; as, to propagate a re- 
port ; to propagate the Christian religion.— 
8. t To augment ; to increase. 

Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast, 
Which thou wilt propagate. Shak, 

4. To generate ; to beget ; to produce ; to 
originate. 

Superstitious notions propagated in infancy are 
hardly ever totally eradicated. Richardson. 

Syn. To multiply, continue, increase, spread, 
diffuse, disseminate, promote. 

Propagate (prop'a-gat), v.i. To have young 
or issue; to be reproduced or multiplied by 
generation, or by new shoots or plants. 
‘To draw nutrition, propagate and rot' 
Pope 

No need that thou 

Should’st propagate, already infinite, 

And through all numbers absolute, though one. 

Milton. 

Propagation (prop-a-ga'shon), n. [L. 
propagatio, propagation's, a propagating of 
vines and trees.] 1. The act of propa- 
gating; the continuance or multiplication 
of the kind or species by generation or re- 
prbduction ; as, the propagation of animals 
or plants. In the greater number of plants 
propagation is effected naturally by means 
of seeds ; but many plants are also propa- 
gated by the production of runners or lateral 
shoots, which spread along the surface of 
the soil, and root at the joints or buds, 
from which they send up new plants. Plants 
are also propagated by suckers or side- 
shoots from the roots, and by varlons other 
natural means. Propagation may be effected 
artificially by cuttings, grafting, budding, 
inarching, Ac. 

There is not in nature any spontaneous genera- 
tion, but all come by propagation. Ray. 

2. The spreading or extension of anything ; 
diffusion ; as, the propagation of reports ; 
the propagation ol the gospel among the 
pagans.— S.t Increase; extension; au^en- 
tation ; enlargement. ‘ The propagation of 
their empire. South. 

Propagailve (prop'a-g&t-iv), a. Having 
the power of propagation ; propagating. 

Every man owes more of his being to Almighty 
God than to his natural parents, whose very propa- 

C ative faculty was at first given to the human nature 
y the only virtue, efficacy, and energy of the divine 
commission and institution. Sir M. Hale. 

Propa|(ator (prop'a-g&t-6r), n. One who 
propagates ; one who continues by genera- 
tion or successive production; one who 
causes to spread; a promoter. 'Bocrates 
the greatest projMgator of morality.' Ad- 
dison. The term is given in nurseries to one 
whose business It is to propagate plants by 
budding, grafting, Ac. 

Propago (pr6-p&%6X 01* fihooi] 

A term applied by the older botanists to 
the branch laid down in the process of 
layering. 

PropagrUlum (prd-pag'Q-Ium), n. In bot. a 
shoot or bud serving to propagate. 

Propale (pr6-p&l'X ® [L i. propcUo. from 
L. propalam, openly.] To publish; io dis- 
close. Sir W. Scott (Scotch.] 

Rropaxent (prd'pi-rent), n. One who stiuods 
in tne place of a parent, 
looped (prfi'pe^ n. [L. pro, for, and pes, 
pedis, a foot.] Tne name g^ven to the soft, 
fleshy, inarticulate, pediform appendages of 


Fftte, fkr. fat, f^; md, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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certain larvie, placed behind the true feet, 
and disappeanng In the mature insects. 
Proyel (pro-peio, vt pret. & pp. propelled; 
ppr. propeUiiig. [L propello~pro, forward, 
and pelio, to drive, as in compel, dispel, im- 
pel, compulsion, Ac.] To drive forward; 
u> move or cause to move on; to urge or 
press onward by force; as, the wind or 
steam propels ships; balls are propelled 
by the force of gunpowder. 

That overplus of motion would be too feeble and 
languid to prop€l so vast and ponderous a body with 
that prodigious velocity. Bentley. 


Propellent ( pr6 - pel ' ent ), a. Driving for- 
ward; propelling. 

Propeller (pr6-per6r), n. One who or that 
which propels; specifically, a contrivance 
for propelling a steam-vessel, consisting of 
a spiral blade on an axis parallel with the 
keel, and revolving beneath the surface of 
the water, usually at the stern of the ship. 
1^00 SCB£W 

Fropemptioon (prO-pem'tl-kon), n. [Gr., 
from propempO, to send forth.] In litera- 
ture, a poetical address to one about to 
depart on a journey. 

Fropendt (pro-pendO, v.i. [L. propendeo, 
propensum—pro, forward, and pendeo, to 
hang ; hence, prepense. ] To lean toward ; 
to incline; to be propense or disposed in 
favour of anything. Sliak 

PropendeXK^t (pro-pend'en-si), n. [See 
above.] 1, A leaning toward; inclination; 
tendency of desire to anything. ~2. Attentive 
deliberation. Sir M. Hale. [Rare.] 

Propendent (pro-pend'ent), a [See Pro- 
PEND.] l.t Inclining forward or toward. 
South. — 2. In bot. hanging forward and 
downward. Paxton 

Propense (pro-pens'), a. [L. propensus, hang- 
ing forwards, projecting. See Propend ] 
Leaning toward, in a moral sense; Inclined; 
disposed, either to good or evil; prone. 

‘ Women propense and inclinable to holi- 
ness.’ Hooker. 


Propensely (prS-pensli), adv In a pro- 
pense manner ; with natural tendency. 
iTOpenseneSB (pro-pens'nes), n. state of 
being propense; natural tendency. ‘ A pro- 
penseness to diseases in the body.’ Donne. 
nopension (prd-pen'shon), n. [Fr. propen- 
sion; L. propensio.propensionis, inclination, 
propensity. See Propend.] 1. The state of 
being propense; propensity. [Obsolete or 
obsolescent.] 

It requires critical nicety tp find out the genius or 
propenstont of a child. Sir R. L' Estrange. 


2. The state or condition of tending to move 
in a certain direction. 


In natural motions this impetuosity continually in- 
creases, by the continued action of the cause,— 
namely, the propenston of going to tlie place assigned 
it by nature. Whewell. 

Propensity (pro-pen'si-ti), n. Bent of mind, 
natural or acquired; inclination; natural 
tendency ; disposition to anything good or 
evil, particularly to evil; as, a propensity 
to sin. 'Propensity and bent of will to re- 
ligion.' South. 

His command, indeed, was confined to those citi- 
sens who were engaged in the service by the mili- 
tary oath; but such was the propensity of the Romans 
to servitude, that the oath was voluntarily taken by 
the magistrates, the senators, and the equestrian 
order, tUl the homage of flattery was insensibly con- 
verted into an annual and solemn protestation of 
fidelity. Gibbon. 

8tn. Disposition, bias, inclination, procli- 
vity, proneness. 

Proper (pro'p6r), a. [Ft. propre; L. pro- 
pnus, one’s own, peculiar, proper; allied to 
props, near.] 1. Peculiar; not belonging to 
more ; naturally or essentially belonging to 
a particular individual or state ; as, every 
animal has his proper instincts and inclina- 
tions, appetites and habits; every muscle 
and vessel of the body has its prowr office. 

* Conceptions only proper to myself.’ Shale. 
2. Natural; original; particularly suited to; 
befitting one’s nature, Ac. ; as, every animal 
lives in his proper element 

In OCX proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat. Milton. 

8. Belonging to, as one’s own. It may be 
joined vnth any possessive pronoun. * Our 
proper son.’ Shak. 'Our proper concep- 
tions.’ GlanviUe. 

Now learn the difference et your proper cost. 

Dryden. 

4. In gram, applied to a noun when it is the 
name of a particular person or thing : op- 
TOsed to eomtnon; as Shakspere, ^zart, 
Julius Csesar, London, Edinburgh, Dublin. 

A proper name may become common when given 
to several beings of the same kind ; as. Caesar. 

Hiatts. 


b. Fit; suitable; adapted; appropriate. ' ’Tis 
proper I obey him.' Shak. 

In Athens adl was pleasure, mirth, and play. 

All proper to the spring, and sprightly May. 

Dryden. 

6. Correct; just; according to usage; pre- 
cise ; formal ; as, a proper word ; a proper 
expression. 

Those parts of nature, into which the chaos was 
divided, tney signified by dark names which we have 
expressed in their plain and proper terms. 

T. Burnet. 

Hence— 7. Properly so called ; real ; actual. 
'The garden proper.' Sir W. Scott. 

George’s patrimony proper was wellr^h spent. 

Tnackeray. 

8. Decent; respectable; such as should be. 

That is an advertisement to a proper maid in Flor- 
ence, one Diana. Shak. 

9. Well-formed; handsome; of good appear- 
ance. ‘A proper child.’ Heb. xi. 23. [Ob- 
solete or obsolescent.] 

Pyramus is a sweet-faced man ; a proper man as 
one shall see in a summer's day. Shak. 

10. In her. represented of its natural colour: 
said of charges; as, on a field or, a raven 
proper.— 11. Applied ironically. 

Talk with a man out at a window 1 a proper saying. 

Shak. 

12. In bot. single, or connected with some- 
thing single ; as, a proj^r receptacle, that 
whi^ supports only a single flower or fruc- 
tification.— Proper /cud, in law, an originid 
and genuine feud held by pure military ser- 
vice.— Proper jurisdiction, in Scots law, that 
which belongs to the judge or magistrate 
himself in virtue of his office.— Jn proper, t 
individually; privately. 

The princes found they could not have that tn 
proper which God made to be common. 

jer. Taylor. 

—Proper motion, in astron. the real motion 
of the sun, planets, Ac., as opposed to their 
apparent motions. 

Proper (pro'pSr), adv. Properly; very; ex- 
ceedingly; as, proper angry; proper good. 

l^opemle t (prop'6r-aty V. t. and t. [L. pro- 
perare, properatum, to hasten. ] To hasten. 

And, as last helps hurle them down on their pates, 
Awhile to keep off death which properates Vicars. 

Properation t (^prop-^r-a'shon ), n. Act of 
properating or nastening; haste. 
I^'OperlBpome (pro-per'l-spSm), n. [Gr. pro- 
perispornenon, from preperispad, to circum- 
flex the penult— pro, neiore, and perispaO to 
draw round, to mark a vowel or word with 
the circumflex— peri, around, and to 
draw.] In Greek pros, a word having the 
circumflex accent on the penult. 

Properly (pro'p6r-li), adv. l. In a proper 
manner; fitly; suitably; as, a word properly 
applied; a dress property adjusted.— 2, In a 
stnet sense. 

The miseries of life are not properly owing to the 
unequal distribution of things. Sxoift. 

PropemeSB (pro'pSr-nes), n. 1. The qua- 
lity of being proper; propriety. Thepreper- 
ness of his speech.’ Lord.— 2. Perfect form; 
handsomeness; good appearance. [Bare.] 
Propertied (pro'p6r-tld), a. Possessed of 
property. ‘The propertied class.’ Matt. 
Arnold. 

Property (pro'per-tl), n. [Fr. proprUti; L. 
moprietas, from proprius, one s own, pecu- 
liar, proper.] 1. A peculiar quality of any- 
thing; that which is Inherent in a subject, 
or naturally essential to it ; any quality or 
characteristic; an attribute; as, the proper- 
ties of a mineral or of a plant. 

Property is correctly a ssmonym for peculiar qua- 
lity: but it is frequently used as co-extensive with 
quality in general. Sir tV. Hamilton. 

—Frosty of matter, in phvsios, a quality 
by which matter is distin^sbed from other 
substances. Properties nave been arbitra- 
rily divided into primary and secondary, 
the former being those without which we 
cannot conceive the existence of matter; 
the latter those which belong to it, though 
not. as It is conceived, necessarily.— 2. Cha- 
racter; disposition. 

It is the property of an old sinner to find delight in 
reviewing nls own vUIanies in others. South. 

8. The exclusive right of possessing, enloy- 
ing. and disposing of a ^ing ; ownership. 
It is either a right unlimited in point of 
duration, and unrestricted In point of dis- 
position ; or a right limited In duration, as 
a life interest. 

Some have been deceived Into an opinion, that 
the inheritance of ruling over men, and property in 
things, sprung from the same original, and were to 
descend by the same rules Locke. 


4. The subject of such a right; the thing 
owned; that to which a person has the legu 
title, whether in his possession or not, as an 
estate, whether in lands, buildings, goods, 
money, Ac. In English law proper^ is 
divided Into real and personal, and in Scots 
law into heritable and movable. See these 
terms. 

No wonder such men are true to a government, 
where liberty runs so high, where property is so well 
secured. Swift. 

6. Participation. 

Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood. Shak. 

6. A thing wanted for a particular purpose; 
an implement ; a tool ; specifically. In the- 
atres, a stage requisite ; any article neces- 
sary to be produced in the scene. 

I will draw a bill of properties such as our play wants. 

Shak. 

Do not talk of him. 

But as a/ro/rrO'. Shak. 

High pomp and state are useful properties. 

Dryden. 

7. t Propriety, 

Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, smooth- 
ness esiC. property, in quickness and briefness 

Camden. 

Property t (pro'p6r-ti), v.t. l. To invest 
witn qualities. 

His voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres. Shak. 

2. To take as one’s own; to appropriate. ‘ I 
am too high bom to be pri:^riied.' Shak. 
Property-man (pro'p6r-ti-man), 71 . The 
man in char^ of the properties, that is, the 
stage requisites, the articles used by actors 
or required on the stage of a theatre. 
Property - room ( pro“p6r-ti-r0m ), n. The 
room in a theatre in which the stage pro- 
perties are kept. 

I^operty-tax (pro'per-ti-taks). n. A direct 
tax Imposed on the property of individuals, 
amounting to a certain percentage on the 
estimated value of their property. 
Prophasls (profa-sis), n. [Gr. prophasis, 
from prophaind, to show beforehand— jwo, 
before, and phainO, to show.] In med. prog- 
nosis ; foreknowledge of a disease. 
Prophecy (prof'e-sf), n. [O.Fr. prtmhecie, 
prophetic, from L. prophetia, from Or. pro- 
phiteia, from proptUtiH, a prophet— i>ro, be- 
fore, and phim%, to tell. See Prophet.] 

1. A foretelling; prediction; a declaration 
of something to come; especially, a foretell- 
ing inspired by God. ‘The prophecy of 
Esaias.’ Mat. xiii. 14. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shak 

2. A book of prophecies ; a history; as, the 
prophecy of Ahijah. 2 Chr. ix. 29.-8. Pub- 
lic interpretation of Scripture; exhortation 
or instruction. Prov. xxxl. 1. 

Frophesler (profe-sl-fer), n. One who yre- 
dicls events. ‘ A double-meaningpropliener. 
Shak. 

Prophesy (prof e-sl), v. t. pret. A pp. prophe- 
siea; ppr. prophesying. 1. To foretell, as 
future events; to predict. 

I hate him, for he doth not prophesy good concern- 
ing me, but evil. i Ki. xxii. 8. 

2. To foreshow. 

Methought thy very gait did prophesy 
A royal nobleness. Shak. 

Prophesy (prof e-si), v.i. pret. prophesied; 
ppr. prophesying. 1. To utter predictions; to 
make declaration of events to come. Jer. xi. 
21.— 2. t To preach; to interpret or explain 
Scripture or religious subjects ; to exhort. 
Ezek. xxxvii. 4, 7, 9. 

Prophet (prof et), n. [Fr. prophbU, from L. 
prmtheta, from Gr. prophitis—pro, before, 
and phimi, to speak ; same root as fame 
(which see).] 1. One that foretells future 
events; a predictor; a foreteller; especially, 
a person Illuminated, inspired, or instructed 
by God to announce future events, as Moses, 
mijah, David, Isaiah, Ac. 

Jesters do oft prove prophets. Shak. 

2. An interpreter; a spokesman. Ex. vU. 1.— 
The Prophets, that division of the sacred 
writinn which according to the Jews in- 
cluded Joshua, Judges, L and II. Samuel, 
I. and II. Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the twelve minor prophets. 

On these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets. Mat. xxil. 4it. 

— School of the prophets, among the ancient 
Jews, a s^ool or college in which young^ 
men were educated and qualified for public 
teachers. These students were called stme 
of the prophets, 

ProphetbBB (profet-es), n. A female pro- 
phet; a woman who foretells future events, 
as Miriam, Deborah, Huldah, Anna, Aa 
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frophetlo (prd-fet'lk), a. 1. Pertaining or 
relating to a prophet or prophecy ; having 
the character of prophecy: containing pro- 
phecy; BA, prophetic writinga.— 2 Presage- 
lul ; predictive : with of before the thing 
foretold. 

And fe«rs are oft prophetic event. Dryden. 

Prophetical (pr6-fef ik-al), a. Same as Pro- 
phetic. ‘ The counsels of a wise and then 
prophetical friend. ' Wotton. 
Jmphetioallty (nrO-fet'ik-ari-ti), n. Pro- 
pheticalness Coleridge. [Rare.] 
l^phetioally (pro-fet'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
prophetic manner; by way of prediction; in 
the manner of prophecy. 

She sighed, and thus prophetically spoke. 

Dryden. 

PropheticalneSB (prd-fet'ik al-nes), n. Qua- 
lity of being prophetical. [Rare.] 
Prophetliet (profet-lz), v.i. pret irropheU 
izea; ppr. prophetiziiig. To give prediction. 
Nature ... so doth warning send 
By ^rophetixine dreams Daniel. 

Prophoxlot (prd-for'lk), a. [Gr. prophorikos, 
from prophora, a bnnging forward— ^o, 
forward, and phero, to bring. ] Enunciati ve. 
Wright 

Prophylactic, Prophylactical (pr6-fl-iak;- 
tik, pro-fl-lak'tik-al), a. [Gr. prophylakti- 
ko8, from prophylasso, to prevent, to guard 
against— yjro, before, and phylasso, to pre- 
serve.] In med. preventive; defending from 
disease. 

Medicine is distributed into prophylactick, or the 
art of preserving health; and therapcutick, or the 
art of restoring health. IVatts. 

Prophylactic (pr6-fl-lak'tik), n. A medi- 
cine which preserves or defends against 
disease; a preventive. 

ProphylaJdB (prd-fl-lak'sis), n. [Gr. See 
Prophylactic ] In imd. the guarding 
against or taking measures to prevent dis- 
ease; preventive or preservative treatment 
Propination (pr6-pi-na'shon), n. [L. %rro- 
pinatio. See oelow ] The act of pledging 
or drinking first, and then offering the cup 
to another. Ahp. Potter. 

Propine (prd-pinO, v.t. pret. &pp. propined; 
ppr. propining. [L. propino, from Gr. pro- 
pm6, to drink before or to ono—pro, before, 
and pind, to drink, ] 1. To pledge in drink- 
ing; to drink. 

The lovely sorceress mixed, and to the prince 
Health, joy, and peace propined. Stmirt 

2. t To offer in kindness, as a cup to drink 
Jer. Taylor.— ‘Z. \ To expose; to subject. 

Unless we would tropzne both ourselves and our 
cause unto open ana just derision Fotherby 

Propine t (prO-pin'), n. A present ; a gift ; 
drink-money. 

Propinqnate (prd-pin'kwat), v.i. pret. pro- 
pinquahd; ppr. propinquating. [L. pro- 
pinquo, to approach ] To approach; to be 
near. 

Propinquity (prO-pin^wi-ti), n, [L. pro- 
pinquitas, from propinquus, from prope, 
near, nigh; whence also {apyproach ] 1. Near- 
ness in place; neighbourhood. Ray —2. Near- 
ness in time. 5ur T. Browne. — 3. Nearness 
of blood; kindred. 

Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinquity, and {woperty of blood. Shak. 

Propionate (pr6'pi-6-nat),n. In chem. a com- 
pound of propionic acid and a base. See 
Propionic. 

Propione (pr6'pi-6n), n. (CgHioO.) An oily 
volatile liquid, produced bj^ the destructive 
distillation of certain propionates, <&c. 
Propionic (pr6-pl-on'lk), a. fGr. pro, be- 
fore, and vion, fat.] Applied to an acid 
(QsHeOa), the third member of the acetic 
•mes obtained from amber, sour cocoa-nut 
milk, &c. It is of interest os being the 
ftrtt organic compound obtained directly 
from carbonic anhydride Propionic acid 
is monobasic, forming salts called propio- 
ncUe$. 

Pnniithaons (prO-pi-thSTcus), n. [Gr. pro, 
before, and pUhikos, an ape ] A genus of 
quadrupeds allied to the lemurs, but dis- 
tinguished from them by a shorter muzzle, 
rounded ears, by the marked dispropor- 
tion in length b^ween its hinder and an- 
terior extremities, as well as by the number 
and form of its teeth. One species only, the 
diadem lemur (P. diadema), is known. It 
is a native of Madagascar. The head and 
body are 27 inches long, and the tail 17. 
The face is naked. 

Propltiable (prO-pPshi-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being propitiated ; that may be made pro- 
pitious. 

mpitinta (pr6-pPshl-At), v.t pret. & pp. 


propitiated; ppr. propitiating. [L. propitio, 
propitiatum, to propitiate. See Propi- 
tious. ] To appease and render favourable ; 
to make propitious ; to conciliate. * What 
offerings may propitiate the fair.' Waller. 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage. 

The god propitiate and the pest assuage. Pope. 

Propitiate (prd-pPshi-at), v.i. To make pro- 
pitiation or atonement. 

I^opitiatlon ( pr6-pPBhi-a"8hon ), n. 1. The 
act of propitiating ; the act of making pro- 
pitious.— 2. In theol. the atonement or aton- 
ing sacrifice offered to God to assuage his 
wrath and render him propitious to sinners. 

He IS the propitiation for our sins, i John ii 2 

Propitiator (prd-pl'shi-at-6r), n. One who 
propitiates. Johnson. 

Ihropitiatorily (pro-pi'shi-a-to-ri-ll), adv. 
By way of propitiation 
Propitiatory (pro-pi'shi-a-to-ri), a. Having 
the power to make propitious; as, a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice. 

The notion of a propitiatory sacrifice is, that it pro- 
cures the pardon of all sms to the offender. 

Ahp Shatp, 

Propitiatory (pro-pi'shi-a-to-ri), n. In Jew- 
ish antiq the mercy-seat ; the lid or cover 
of the ark of the covenant, lined within and 
without with plates of gold. ‘ He (the Mes- 
sias) the true ark of the covenant; the only 
propitiatory by his blood.’ Bp Pearson. 
Propitious (pro-pi'shus), a. [L. propitiiis, 
favourable, generally supposed to be formed 
from pro, before, forward, and peto, to seek, 
to make for by flying, the word thus pri- 
marily referring to a bird whose flight is of 
happy augury. ] 1. Favourably disposed to- 
wards a person; ready to grant a favour or 
indulgence; favourable; kind; disposed to 
be gracious or merciful; ready to forgive 
sins and bestow blessings. 

My Maker, be propitious while I speak ! Milton. 
Would but thy sister Marcia be propitious 
To thy friends’ vows. Addison 

2 Affording favourable conditions or cir- 
cumstances; as, a propitious season. 
Propitiously (prO-pl'^us-li), adv in a pro- 
pitious manner; favourably; kindly. 

So when a muse propitiously invites. 

Improve her favours, and indulge her flights 

Roscommon. 

PropitioUSneSB (pro-pi'shus-nes), n. Hie 
state or quality of being propitious; (a) 
kindness ; disposition to treat another 
kindly; disposition to forgive (6) Favour- 
ableness. ‘ Propitiousness of climate. ' Sir 
W Temple. 

Proplasm (pro'nlazm), n. [Gr. proplasma - 
pro, before, axidplassO, to mould or model.] 
A mould ; a matrix. ‘ Those shells serving 
as or moulds to the matter which 

so filled them.’ Woodward. 

Proplastic (prd-plas'tik), a. [See Pro- 
plasm ] Forming a mould or cast. 
ProplastiCB (pro-plas'tiks), n. [See above.] 
The art of mining moulds for castings, &c. 
Propodium (pro-pd'di-um), n. [Gr pro, 
before, and pous. podos, a foot] In zool the 
anterior part of (he foot in molluscs. 

In the Heteropoda, however, and hi the wing- I 
shells (Strombida;), the foot exhibits a division into 
three portions — an anterior, the 'propodium,’ a mid- 
dle, the ' iriesopodium,' anti a posterior lt>be, of ' me- 
tafjodium.' //. A Nicholson. 

Propolis (pro'po-lis), n. [Gr. pro, before, 
ana polls, city.] A red, resinous, odorous 
substance having some resemblance to wax 
and smelling like storax, collected from the 
viscid buds of various trees ; used by bees 
to stop the holes and crevices in their hives 
to prevent the entrance of cold Edr, to 
strengthen the cells, <S:c. 

Propone (pr6-pon'). vt. [L. propono, to 
propose— j?ro, before, and pono, to place.] 

1. 'To propose; to propound. ‘ Doctrine . . . 
proponed and thrust into their hearts with 
words sweeter than honey.’ Bp. Coverdale. 

2. In Soots law, to state ; to biing forward. 
—Pleas proponed and repelled, in Scots law, 
those pleas which have been stated in a 
court, and repelled previous to decree being 
given. 

Proponent (prO-pO'nent), n. [L. proponent 
—pro, before, and pono, to place. ] One that 
makes a proposal, or lays down a proposi- 
tion. 

For mysterious things of faith rely 

On the proponent, heaven’s authority. Dryden. 

Proponent (prO-pd’nent), a. Making pro- 
posals; proposing. 

noporUon (prO-pOrishon), n. \L. proper - 
tio—pro, before, and portih, part or share. 
See Portion.] l. 'The comparative rela- 
tion of one thing to another in respect to 


size, Quantity, or degree; equal or corre- 
sponding degree. 

He must be little skilled in the world who thinks 
that men’s talking much or little shall hold preportion 
only to their knowledge. Locke. 

Several nations are recovered out of their ignorance 
in proportion as they converse more or less with 
those of the reformed churches. Addison. 

2. The relation of one part to another or to 
the whole, with respect to magnitude; the 
relative size and arrangement of parts ; as, 
the proportion of the parts of an edifice, or 
of the human body. 

The p> oportions are so well arranged that nothing 
appears to an advantage. Addison. 

Formed in the best proportions oi her sex, Rowena 
was tall in stature, yet not so much so as to attract 
observation on account of superior height 

Sir IV. Scott. 

3 Symmetrical arrangement, distribution, 
or adjustment; the proper relation of parts 
in a whole; symmetry; as, the limbs are out 
of proportion to the body. 

No man of the present age is equal in the strength, 
proportion, and knitting of his limbs to tlic Hercules 
of Farnese. Dryden. 

4. That which falls to one’s lot when a whole 
is divided according to a rule or principle; 
just or equal share; lot 

Let the women ... do the same things in their 
proportions and capacities. yer. Taylor. 

5. t Form; shape; figure. Shak.—^. In math. 
the equality or similarity of ratios, ratio 
being the relation which one quantity bears 
to another of the same kind in respect of 
magnitude ; or proportion is a relation 
among quantities such that the quotient of 
the first divided by the second is equal to 
the quotient of the third divided by the 
fourth. Thus 5 is to 10 as 8 is to 16; 
that is, 6 bears the same relation to 10 as 
8 does to 16. Proportion is expressed by 
symbols, thus:— a ■. h : \ c \ d, ov a \ b-c :d, 

or — = ~ — The above is sometimes called 
b d 

geometrical proportion, in contradistinction 
to arithmetical proportion, or that in which 
the difference of the fli’st and second is equal 
to the difference of the third and fourth. 
See also Proorkssion.— 7. In arith. the rule 
of three, that rule which according to the 
theory of proportion enables us to find a 
fourth proportional to three given num- 
bers, that 18 , a number to which the third 
bears the same ratio as the first does to the 
second. — Simple proportion, the equality 
of the ratio of two quantities to that of two 
other quantities. — Compound proportion, 
the equality of the ratio of two quantities 
to another ratio, the antecedent and con- 
seiiuent of which are respectively the pro- 
ducts of the antecedents and consequents 
of two or more ratios.— Contwiitsd propor- 
tion, a succession of several equal ratios, as 
2, 4, 8, 16, &c.—Harmonical ot musical pro- 
portion, a relation of three or four quanti- 
tities such that the first is to the last as the 
difference between the two first is to the 
difference between the two last; thus 2, 8, 6 
are in harmonical proportion, for 2 is to 6 
as 1 is to 3 . — Reciprocal or inverse propor- 
tion, an equality between a direct and a re- 
ciprocal ratio, or a proportion in which the 
first term is to the second as the fourth is 
to the third, as 4 : 2 : : 8 : 6 inversely, that is 
fts i i 

Proportion (prS-porishon), v.t. l. To adjust 
in a suitable proportion; to harmoniously 
adjust to something else as regards dimen- 
sions or extent; as, to proportion the size ot 
a building to its height, or the thickness of 
a thing to its length ; to proportion our ex- 
penditures to our income. 

In the loss of an object, we do not proportion our 
grief to its real value, but to the value our fancies set 
upon it. Addison 

2. To form with symmetry; to give a sym- 
metrical form to. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault, 
quickly to be discovered by the senses. 

SirP Sidney. 

8. To bear proportion or adequate relation 
to ; to equal. 

Bid him, therefore, consider of his ransom ; which 
must prop^tion the losses we have borne. Shah. 

Proportionable (prfi-pfir'shon-a-bl), a. 
1 . Capable of being proportioned or made 
proportional.— 2. Being in proportion; hav- 
ing a due comparative relation; propor- 
tional; corresponding. ‘To levy power pro- 
portionable to the enemy. ’ Shak. 

Such eloquence may exist without (kproportionabit 
degree of wisdom. Burke, 

8 . Well proportioned ; syimnetrioaL Lady 
M. W. Montagu. 
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FroportlonablenesB ( pro • por ' shou - a - bl • 
net), n. State of being proportionable. 

The grround of all pleasure is ajfreement and pro- 
portionablmess of the temper and constitution of 
anything. Hammond. 

Proporttonably ( prfi-pdr'ahon-a-bli ), adv 
In a proportionable manner ; accoraing to 
proportion or comparative relation; propor- 
tionally ; as, a large body, with limbs pro- 
portionaoly large. 

The parts of a great thing are great, and there are 
proportionably large estates m a large country. 

Arbuthnot 

Proportional (pro-pdr'shon-al), «, [L.L. 
proportionalis ; Fr. proportioniiel ] 1 Ac- 
cording to or having a due proportion or 
comparative relation; being in suitable pro- 
portion or degree; as, the parts of an edifice 
are proportional. 

The conquerors were contented to share the con- 
quered country, usually according to a strictly defined 
proportional division with its previous occupants. 

Cratk. 

2. In math, having the same or a constant 
ratio; as, proportional quantities.— /*ropor- 
tional compasses, compasses with a pair of 
legs at each end, turning on a common pivot. 
The pivot Is secured in a slide which is ad- 
lustable in the slots of the legs so as to vary 
In any required proportion the relative dis- 
tances of tlie points at the respective ends 
The legs are provided with marks by wliich 
the ratio of proportion of the respective ends 
may be arranged or determined. The in- 
strument is used in reducing or enlarging 
drawings, &c.— Proportional logarithms 
See Logistic — Proportional parts, parts of 
magnitudes such that the corresponding 
ones, taken in their order, are proportional; 
that is, the first part of the first is to the 
first part of the second as the second part 
of the first is to the second part of the 
second, and so on. — Proportional scale, (a) 
a scale on which are marked parts propor- 
tional to the logarithms of the natural num- 
bers; a logarithmic scale. (6) A scale for 
preserving the proportions of drawings or 
parts when changing their size, 
^oportional (pro-pdFslion-al), n. A quan- 
tity in proportion; specifically, (a) in chem 
a term employed in the theory of definite 
proportions to designate the same as the 
weight of an atom or prime See Prime 
(b) pi. In math the terms of a proportion . 
of these the first and last are the extremes. 
and the intermediate the means, or the 
mean, when the proportion consists of only 
three terms. See Mean. 

Proportionality (pro-pdr'shon-aPT-ti), n 
The quality of being in proportion. 


All sense, as grateful, dependeth upon the equality 
or the proportionality of tne motion or impression j 
N Grew j 

Proportionally (pro-poFshon-al-li), adw. In ; 
a proportional manner; in proportion; in 
due degree ; with suitable comparative re- 
lation ; as, all parts of a building being pro- 
portionaUy large. Newton 
iroportlonate f prd-p6i*'8hon-at), a. Ad- 
justed to something else according to a cer- 
tain rate or comparative relation ; propor- 
tional. 

In the state of nature, one man comes by no abso- 
lute power to use a criminal according to the passion 
or heats of his own will ; but only to retribute to him 
. . . what is proportionate to his transgression 

Locke 

Proportionate (prd-por'shon-at), v.t pret. 

<Sr pp. proportionated; ppr. proportionating 
To make proportional ; to adjust according 
to a settled rate or to due comparative re- 
lation to proportion ; as, to proportionate 
punishments to crimes. 

Every single particle hath an innate gravitation 
towards all othen, proportionated by matter and dis- 
tance. Bentley. 

Proportionately ( prd-por'shon-at-li), adv. 
In a proportionate manner or degree ; with 
due proportion ; according to a settled or 
suitable rate or degree. 

To this Internal perfection is added a proportion- 
aUly happy condition. Bp. Pearson. 

Proportionateness ( pr5-p5r'shon-at-nes ), 
n. The state of being proportionate or of 
belnig adjusted by due or settled proportion 
or comparative relation; suitableness of 
proportions. ‘The fitness and proportion- 
ateneu of these objects. ' Sir M Hale. 
Projpco^oi^ess (prO-pdr'shon-les), a. With- 
out proportion; without symmetry of parts. 
Proportionment (prd-pfir'shon-ment), n. 
The act of proportioning. 

PrmMsal (prfi-pftz'al), n. [From wopose.'i 
1. That which Is proposed or offered for 
consideration: a scheme or design, terms 
or conditions proposed; as, to make pro- 
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posals for a treaty of oeaoe ; to offer pro- 
posals for erecting a building; to make pro- 
posals of marriage. 

Spare that proposal, father; spare the trouble 
Of that solicitation. Milton. 

2. Offer or presentation to the mind. ‘The 
proposal of an agreeable object.' South. 

The truth is not likely to be entertained readily 
upon the first proposal. Atterbury. 

3. In law, a statement in writing of some 
special matter submitted to the considera- 
tion of one of the masters of the Court of 
Chanceip'^, pursuant to an order made upon 
an application ex parte, or a decretal order 
of the court.— S yn, Offer, proffer, tender, 
overture, proposition. 

Rropose (pr6-p6z0, V.t pret. <fe pp. proposed; 
ppr. proposing. fFr. proposer, to purpose, 
to propose ; not directly from, although in- 
fluenced by, L. propono, propositum (which 
gives us propound), but from pro and poser. 
Purpose is same word. See Pose, Com- 
pose. ] 1 To place before or offer for con- 
sideration, discussion, or adoption ; as. to 
propose a bill or resolution to a le^slative 
boily; to propose terms of peace; to propose 
a question or subject for discussion; to pro- 
pose an alliance by treaty or marriage ; to 
propose alterations or amendments in a law. 

In learning anything, as little as possible should be 
proposed to tnc nnnd at first It atts. 

2, To place before as something to be done, 
attained, or striven after ; as, we propose 
going there to-morrow: often with an infin- 
itive as object. ‘When great treasure is the 
meeiX proposed." Shale. 

What to ourselves in passion we propose. 

The passion ending doth the purpose lose. 

Shak. 

S t To set or place forth ; to place out. 
Chapman.— \ t To place one’s self before; 
to face; to confront. 

Aaron, a thousand deaths 

Would I propose, to achieve her whom I love 

Shak 

—To jyropose to or for one's self, to intend; 
to design; to form a design in the mind. 
Propose (pro-poz'), vi. l.f To lay schemes. 

2 t To converse; to discourse. 

R un thee Into the parlour ; 

There shall tliou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing with the Prince and Claudio Shak 

3 To form or declare an intention or de- 
sign ; to purpose 

M.u) proposes, hut God disposes 

Tranr. of Thomas A'Kempis. 

4 To offer. — 5. To offer one’s self in mar- 
riage. 'Why don’t the men propose." T. 
H. Bayly 

Proposet (pro-poz'), n. Talk; discourse. 

There will she hide her 
To listen our propose Shak. 

Proposer (pro-pdz'6r),n. 1 One that pro- 
poses; one who offers anything for consider- 
ation or adoption.— 2 t A speaker; an orator. 

Let me conjure you, . . by what more dear a 
better proposer could charge you withal, be even 
•uid direct with tne. Shak 

Proposition (pro-p6-zl'8hon).n. [Partly from 
verb propose, partly from Fr. proposition, 
from L. propositio, from propono, propositus, 
to put up publicly— pro, before, and pono, 
positus, to put. ] 1. The act of placing or 
setting before; the act of offering. 

It also causes that nothing spring there but gums 
fit for incense and the oblations for the altar of pro- 
po'ntton yer. Taylor 

—-Loaves qf proposition, in Jewish antiq. the 
show-bread — 2. That which Is proposed ; 
that which is offered for consideration, ac- 
ceptance, or adoption ; a proposal : offer of 
terms; as, they made propositions of peace; 
the propositions were not accepted. 

The enemy sent propositions, such as upon de- 
livery of a strong fortified town, after a handsome 
defence, are usually granted. Clarendon. 

3. In gram, and logic, a sentence or part of a 
sentence consisting of a subject and a pre- 
dicate united by a copula; a thought ex- 
pressed or propounded in language; a form 
of speech in which something Is affirmed ot 
denied ofasubiect; as.'snowiswhite;' ‘water 
is fluid;’ 'vice is not commendable.' Logical 
propositions are said to be divided, first, ac- 
cording to substance, into categorical and 
hypothetical; secondly, according to Quality, 
Into affirmative and negative; thirdly, ac- 
cording to quantity, into universal and par- 
ticular. In math, a statement In terms 
of either a truth to be demonstrated, or an 
operation to be performed. It is called a 
theorem when it is something to be proved, 
and a problem when it is an operation to ‘be 
done.— 6. In rhet that which is offered or 
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affirmed as the subject of the discourse; 
anything stated or affirmed for discussion 
or illustration.— 6. In poetry, the first part of 
a poem, in which the author states the sub- 
ject or matter of it; as, Horace recommends 
modesty and simplicity in the proposition 
of a poem. 

Propositloiial (prO-po-zi'shon-al), a. Ter- 
taining to a proposition; considfered as a 
proposition; a&,a propositional tieme. Watts. 
Propound (pro-poundO, e. t. [L. j)ropmo, to 
put forth, to place or set out— pro, before, 
and pono, to set, put, or place. As to form, 
comp, compound, expound ] 1. To lay be- 
fore; to offer for consideration; to propose; 
to offer; to exhibit; to put or set, as a ques- 
tion. ‘Such questions as by your grace 
shall be propounded. ' Shak. 

The existence of the church hath been propounded 
as an oViJcct of faith Bp. Pearson. 

Every rule that can be propounded upon the sub- 
ject must, in the application, depend on private 
judgment. Brou£ham. 

2. In the Congregational Church, to propose 
or name as a candidate for admission to 
communion with a church. 

Propounder (prO-pound'er), n. One who 
propounds ; one who proposes or offers for 
consideration. 

The point of the sword thrust from him both the 
propositions and the pro/onnders. Milton. 

Propraetor (prS-pro'torV n. [L. propraetor 
—pro, for, and p7Wtor(wnicb see) ] In Born 
antiq a magistrate who, having discharged 
the office of prsetor at home, was sent Into 
a province to command there with his 
former praetorial authority ; also, an officer 
sent extraordinarily into the provinces to 
administer justice with the authority of 
praitor. 

Propretor (prO-pre'tor), n. Same as Pro- 
praetor 

Proprietary (pro-pri'e-ta-rl), n, [Fr. pro- 
pn^taire, a proprietor, from proprUU.) 1. A 
proprietor or owner ; one who has the exclu- 
sive title to a thing ; one who possesses or 
holds the title to a tiling in his own right. 

'Tis a mistake to think ourselves stewards in some 
of God’s gifts and proprietaries in others. 

Dr. H More. 

2. A body of proprietors, collectively; as, 
the proprietary of a county. — 3. In monas- 
teries, a monk who had reserved goods and 
effects to himself, notwithstanding his re- 
nunciation of all at the time of his profession. 
Proprietary (prfi-pri'e-ta-ri), a. Belonging 
to a propnetor or owner, or to a proprie- 
tary : belonging to ownership ; as, proprie- 
tary rights. 

Though slieep, which are proprietary, are seldom 
marked, yet they are not apt to straggle. N. Grew. 

Proprietor (pro-pri'e-ter), n. [Fr. proprU- 
taire. See Property.] An owner; the per- 
son who has the legal right or exclusive 
title to anything, whether in possession or 
not; as, the proprietor of a farm or of a mill 

French . . was at any rate the only language 
spoken for some ages after the Conquest by our 
kings, and not only by nearly all the nobility, but by 
a large proportion even of the inferior landed pro- 
prietors. Craik 

Proprietorial (pr6-pri'e-t6"ri-al), a. Pro- 
prietary. 

I^oprietorship (pro-pri'e-tSr-ship), n. The 
state or right of a proprietor; state of being 
proprietor. 

If you think she has anything to do with the pro- 
prietorship of this place, you nad better abandon 
that idea Dickens. 

Proprietress (pro-pri'e-tres), n. A female 
who has the exclusive legal right to a thing; 
proprietrix. 

Is she, 

The sweet proprietress, a shadow? Tennyson. 

Proprietrix (prO-pri'e-triks), n, A female 
proprietor; a proprietress, 
woprlety (prd-prl'e-ti), n. [Fr. propriiU; 
L. proprietas, from proprius, one's own.] 
1. 1 Peculiar or exclusive right of possession; 
ownership; property; possession. 

"Why hath not a man as true propriety in his estate 
as in his life T Bp. Hall. 

Hail wedded love, mysterious law, true source 

Of human offspring, sole propruty 

In Paradise of all tilings common else I Milton. 

2.t 'That which Is proper or peculiar; pro- 
perty; peculiarity. 

We find no mention hereof in ancient geographeri 
. . . who seldom iori^ct proprieties of such a nature. 

Sir T. Brov/tu. 

8. Suitableness to an acknowledged or cor- 
rect standard or rule; consonance with 
established principles, rules, or customs; 
fitness ; justness ; correctness ; as, the pro- 
priety or an expression; to behave with per* 
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propriety. — i. f IndividuMlty ; particular 
or proper state. 

Alas ! it is the baseness of thy fear 
That makes thee strangle thy profruty (that is, makes 
thee disavow thyself). Shak. 

Silence that dreadful bell ; it frights the isle 
From her prapritfy (that is, out of herself). Skak. 

Froproctor (pr6-prok't6r), n. In English 
universities, an assistant proctor. 

Props (props), n. A gambler's game played 
witn four shells. 

ProplUjUt (pr6-pun'), v.t [L propxigno, to 
fight in front of, to defend— jpro, before, 
and pugno, to fight] To contend for; to 
defend; to vindicate. 

Thankfulness is our meet tribute to those sacred 
chauipions for propupning of our faith. Hammond. 

Propllgxiaole,t n. [L. propugmculum.] A 
fortress. 

Rochel (La Rochelle) was the chiefest tropug- 
nacU of the Protestants there. H<rwetl. 

Proptlg^tlont(pr6-pug-na'8hon),n. [h.pro- 
pugnatio.^ Defence. 

What propugnation is in one man's valour, 

To stand the push and enmity of those 
This quarrel would excite? Shak. 

Pr0PUgliert(prd-pun'er),n. [SeePROPUQN.] i 
A defender; a vindicator. 

Zealous propugncrs are they of their native creeds. 

Dr. H. More. 

Fropulsatlon t (prd-pul-sa'shon). n. [O.Fr. 
propulsation; L. propulsatio, a keeping or 
warning off. See PROPULSE.] The act of 
driving away or repelling; the keeping at a 
distance 

The just cause of war is the prcptUsation of public 
injuries. Bp. Hall. 

Propulse t (prd-pulsO, V. t. pret. & pp. pro- 
puued; ppr. propuMng. [L. propulso, to 
drive off or ward ofl—pro, before, and pulso, 
freq. of pello, to push* drive, thrust See 
Propel.] To repel; to drive off 
Propulsion (prS-puVshon), n. [L. propello, 
nropulsum. See Propel.] The act of driv- 
ing forward. Bacon. 


God works in all things ; all obey 
His first propulsion fVk\ 


ittier. 


. Propulsive (prd-puls'lv), a. Tending or hav- 
1 m power to propel ; driving or urging on. 
‘The wopvXsive movement of the verse.' 
Coleridge. 

PropnlSOiy (prd-pul'so-ri), a. Same as Pro- 
ivuive. 

RXq;>-WOOCl (prop^wqd), n. 1. Saplings and 
co^-wood suitable for cutting into props 

2. Short stout lengths of fir and other wood 
used for propping up the roofs of collieries. 
Propylnum (pro-pM§'umX n. [L propy- 
ICBwn, from Gr, propylaion, from pro, be- 
fore, and agate.] The porch, vestibule, 
or entrance of an edifice. 

Propylene (prop'i-len), ? 1 . (CgHe ) A ga- 
seous hydrocarbon belonging to the series of 
olefines. It is one of the products of the 
decomposition of amylic alcohol. Called 
also TrityUne. 

Prop3^on ( prop'l-lon ), n. (Gr., from pro, 
bemre, and pyli, a gate.] In arch, a term 
especially applied to a gateway standing 
before the entrance of an Egyptian temple 
or portico. 

Pro rata (prfi ra'ta). [L] In proportion : 
a term sometimes employed m law and 
commerce ; as. each person must reap the 
profit or sustain the loss pro rata to his in- 
terest; that is, in proportion to his stock. 
Pro*ratable (pr6-ratia-bl), a. Capable of 
being pro-rated. [United States.] 

Pro-rate (prd-rftto, v t. [From L. pro rata 
{parte), according to a certain part, in pro- 
portion.] To assess pro rata; to distribute 
proportionally. [United States. ] 
nore (prdr), n. [L prora, from pro, before.] 
The prow or forepart of a ship. [Poetical 
and rare.] 

There no vessel, with vermilion prore. 

Or bark of trafilck, glide«i from shore to shore. 

Prozeotor fprfi-rek'Wr), n. An officer in 
German university who presides in the sen 
ate or academic court. 

Prorectorate (prO-rek'tSr-At), n. The office 
of a iworector. 

Pro re nata (pra ra n&'ta). [L.] Accord- 
ing to exigencies or circumstances. A pro 
re nata meeting or proceeding is a meeting 
called, or a proceeding taken, on the emer- 
gence of some occurrence or circumstance 
requiring it; as, a wo re nata meeting of a 
jmesbytery of the (%urch of Scotland, 
mrtptiont (prO-rep^shon), n. [From L. 

C ^epo, to creep forth or along.] A creep- 
on. 


Prorogate (pra'rO-g&t), v.t. pret. & pp. pro- 
rogated; ppr. prorogating. 'lo prorogue; to 
put off. Brougham. 

I^orogation (pro-rO-ga'shon), n. [L. proro- 
gatio. See PROROOUE.] l.f The act of 
continuing, prolonging, or protracting; con- 
tinuance in time or duration; a lengthening 
out to a distant time; prolongation. South. 
2. The act of proroguing ; the interruption 
of a session and the continuance of parlia- 
ment to another session, as an adjournment 
is a continuance of the session from day to 
day. See under Prorogue, 8.— 3. In Judi- 
cial proceedings in Scotland, a prolongation 
of the time appointed for reporting a dili- 
gence, lodging a paper, or obtempering any 
other Judicial order. — The prorogation qf a 
judge's jurisdiction is where he is allowed 
by consent of parties to adjudicate on mat- 
ters properly outside his Jurisdiction. — Pro- 
rcgation of a lease, the extension of the lease. 
—Adjournment. Recess, Prorogation, Disso- 
lution. See ADJOURNMENT. 

Prorogue (prd-rog'X v.t. pret. & pp. pro- 
rogued; ppr. proroguing. [Fr. proroger; L. 
prorogare, to prolong, to continue, to ex- 
tend— pro, before, and rogo, to ask, to ask 
one for his opinion or vote. ] 1. 1 To protract ; 
to prolong. 

Mirth prorogues life. Burton. 

He prorogued his government, still threatening to 
dismiss himself from public cares. Dryden. 

2. t To defer; to put off; to delay. 

There is nothii^ more absolutely destructive of 
the very designs of religion, than to stop a sinner in 
hi.s return to Cod, by persuading his corrupt heart 
tliat he may prorogue that return with safety 

South. 

3. To continue from one session to another; 
to adjourn to an indefinite period, as the 
British parliament. Parliament is prorogued 
by the sovereign's authority, either by the 
lord-chancellor in the royal presence, or by 
commission, or by proclamation. 

ProruptLon (prd-rup'shon), n [L. prorup- 
tio, from prorumpere, proruptum, to break 
or burst forth, from pro, forward, forth, and 
rumpo, to break 1 The act of bursting 
forth; a bursting out. Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 
Prosaic (pr6-za'ik), a. [L prosaicus, from 
pro^a, prose; Fr. pmatf/we.J 1 Pertaining 
to prose ; resembling prose ; in the form of 
prose; as, a prosaic composition ‘In mo- 
dem rhythm, beltpro«rtfcor poetic. ' Harris 
2. Dull; uninteresting; commonplace; as, ii 
very prosaic description. 

Those prosate lines, this sptritles.s eulc^, .irc 
much below the merit of the critic whom tney are 
intended to celebrate. y. H'arton 

Prosaioal (pro-za'ik-al), a. Same as Pro- 
saic. 

Prosaically (pr6-z&'lk-al-li), adv. In a dull 
or prosaic manner. 

Prosaism ( prd-zA'izm), n. A prose idiom; 
a prosaic phrase. Coleridge. 

Prosaist mrd-za'ist), n. A writer of prose. 

‘ Hannah More, an estimable prosaist. ’ Is. 
Taylor. 

All sorrow raises us above tha civic ceremonial- 
law, and makes the Prosaist a Psalmist. Carlyle. 

Prosal t (prd'zal), a. Prosaic. ‘ Prosal rap- 
tures.' sir T. Browne 
Prosoenlum (pra-s^'nl-um), n [L. pro- 
scenium, from Gr. proslOnion—pro, before, 
and sklnA, a scene ] In arch the part in a 
theatre from the curtain or drop-scene to 
the orchestra ; also applied to the curtain 
and the ornamental framework from which 
it hangs. In the ancient theatre it com- 
prised the whole of the stage. 

PrOBCOlez (pro-skbaeks), n. [Gr. pro, be- 
fore, and sMlfx, a worm.] In zool. the first 
embryonic stage of a tapeworm. H. A. 
Nicholson. 

FrosooUa (pros-kol'a), n. [Gr. pros, before, 
and kolla, glue.] In hot. a viscid gland on 
the upper side of the stigma of orchids, to 
which the pollen-masses become attached. 
Treas. of Bot. 

Proscribe (prd-skrib'). v.t. pret. A pp. pro- 
scribed; ppr. proscribing. [L. prosoribo, to 
write in front of— pro, before, and scribo, to 
write. The sense of this word originated 
in the Roman practice of writing the names 
of persons doomed to death, and posting 
the list in public.] 1. Among the ancient 
Romans, to publish the name of, as doomed 
to destruction and seizure of property ; to 

E roclalm as doomed to destruction and 
able to be killed by anyone ; as, Sulla and 
Marius vrotcribed each other’s adherents. 

2. To put out of the protection of the law ; 
to banish; to outlaw; to exile. 

Robert Vere, Earl of Oxford, was banished the 
realm and proscribed. Spenser. 


3. To denounce and condemn as dangerous 
and not worthy of reception; to reject 
utterly. 

In the year 395 .. . the Arlan doctrines were pro- 
scribed and anathematized In the famous council of 
Nice. lyaterland. 

4. 'lo interdict; to exclude; to prohibit. 

It is seldom that a man enrolls himself in a pro- 
scribed body but from conscientious motives. Such 
a body therefore is composed, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, of sincere persons. Macaulay. 

Syn. To outlaw, doom, banish, interdict, 
prohibit, forbid. 

I^OBOriber (prd-skrfb'^r), n. One who pro- 
scribes; one who dooms to destruction; 
one who denounces as dangerous or as ut- 
terly unworthy of reception. Dryden. 
Prescript (prd'skrlptx n 1. One proscribed. 
2, A prohibition; an interdict. [Rare.] 
Proscription (prd-skrlp'shon), n. [L. pro- 
serwtio. See PROSCRIBE.] The act of pro- 
scrfliing; outlawry; denunciation ; prohibi- 
tion; exclusion; specifically, the dooming 
or denouncing of citizens to death and con- 
fiscation of goods as public enemies; as, 
the proscriptions of Marius and Sulla 

The obscure name of Octaviarus lie derived from 
a mean family in the little town of Ancia. It was 
stained with the blood of proscription ; and he was 
desirous, had it been possible, to erase all memory 
of his former life. Gibbon. 

Prcscrlptlonal (pr6-skrip'shon-al), a. Pro- 
scriptive. Goodrich. 

Prcscripticnist (prC-skrip’shon-ist), n. One 
who proscribes. 

Prescriptive (prd-skrip'tiv), a Pertaining 
to or consisting in proscription . proscribing. 

People frequently acquire in such confederacies a 
narrow, bigoted, and proscriptive spirit Burke. 

Prcscrlptively (prd-skrip'tiv-li), adv. In a 
proscriptive manner 

ihrcse (pioz), n [Fr., from L prosa for 
prorsa (vratio, speech, understood), from 
prorsus, forwards, straight on— pro, forward, 
and versus, turned in the direction of, from 
verto, versum, to turn. The Greeks also 
named prose /n3 eutheia (the straight or 
direct), because it has less of transposition 
than verse. ] 1 The ordiuaiy written or 

spoken language of man ; language uncon- 
flned to poetical measure, as opposed to 
verse or metrical composition (See Poetry.) 

‘ Tilings unattenipted yet In prose or rhyme. ' 
Milton. Hence— 2. Dull and commonplace 
language or discourse. Goodrich.— 3. In the 
R. Cath. Ch. a prayer sung in the mass on 
certain festivals; a composition not in strict 
metre, but in rhythmical prose, ‘Hymns 
or proses full of idolatry.’ Harmar. 

Prose (pr6z), a. Relating to or consisting 
of prose ; prosaic ; not poetic ; hence, dull , 
plain ; unromantic. Thackeray. 

I^ose (pr6z), v.i. pret. A pp. prosed; ppr. 
prosing. 1. To write in prose — 2. To writt; 
or speak tediously. 

To prose, as wc all now know too well, is to talk or 
write neavily or tediously, without spirit and without 
animation ; but lo prose was once very different from 
this; it was simply the antithesis of to versify, and 
a proser the antithesis of a veni/ier or poet. Trench 

Prosector (pr6-sek't6r), n. [L. pro, before, 
and seco, to cut. ] One who prepares the sub- 
jects for anatomical lectures. 

I^oseoutable (proe-6-kat’a-bl), a. Capable 
of being prosecuted ; liable to prosecution 
Quart Rev. 

Prosecute (pros'6-kfit), v.t pret. A pp. pro- 
secuted; ppr. prosecuting. [L. prosequor, 
prosecutus—pro, before, and sequor, to fol- 
low. Pursue is the same word modified by 
French mouths ] 1. To pursue with a view 
to attain, execute, or accomplish; to continue 
endeavours to obtain or complete ; to apply 
to with continued purpose ; to carry on; to 
continue; as, to prosecute a scheme; to 
seeute an under^king. 

That which is morally good is to be desired and 
prosecuted. Bp. Wilkins. 

I am beloved of beauteous Hermia: 

Why should not I then prosecute my rightf Shak, 

[This word may signify either to begin and 
carry on, or simply to continue what has 
been begun. ]— 2. In law, (a) to seek tf> 
obtain by legal process ; as, to prosecute n 
right in a court of law. (&)To accuse of 
some crime or breach of law before a court 
of Justice ; to pursue for redress or punish- 
ment before a legal tribunal ; as, to prote- 
eute a man for trespass or for a riot A 
person instituting civil proceedings is said 
to prosecute his action or suit ; but a person 
Instituting criminal proceedings is said to 
prosecute the party accused. 

Prosecute (pros' e-kfit), v.i. pret. prose- 
cuted; ppr, prosecuting. To carry on a 
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l^al proaecution; to act as a prosecutor. 
‘The proper person to prosecute tor all 
public offences.* Blackstone. 
l^OBeOUtion (pros-s-ka'shon). n. 1. The 
act or process of prosecuting or of endea- 
vouring to gain or accomplish something ; 
pursuit by efforts of body or mind; the 
proceeding with or following up any matter 
in hand ; as, the prosecution of a scheme, 
plan, design, or undertaking ; the prosecu- 
tion of war or of commerce ; the prosecu- 
tion of a work, study, argument, or inquiry. 
2. The Institution and carrying on of a suit 
in a court of law or equity to obtain some 
right or to redress and punish some wrong ; 
as, the prosecution of a claim in chancery is 
very expensive.— 3 The institution or com- 
mencement and continuance of a criminal 
suit; the process of exhibiting formal charges 
against an offender before a legal tribunal 
and pursuing them to final jud^ent ; as, 
prosecutions of the crown or of the state by 
the attorney or solicitor-general.— 4. The 
pai’ty by whom criminal proceedings are 
instituted; as, such a coui'se was adopted 
by the prosecution. — 6. t The act of following 
in haste ; pursuit. Shak. 

Prosecutor (pros'e-kQt-er), n. 1. One who 
prosecutes ; one who pursues or carries on 
any purpose, plan, or business. 

The lord Croni well was conceived to be the principal 
mover and prosecutor thereof. Speltnan. 


2. In law, the person who institutes and 
carries on any proceedings in a court of 
justice, whether civil or criminal: generally 
applied to the party who institutes criminal 
proceedings on behalf of the crown. See 
PUBLIC-PROSECUTOR. 

Prosecutrix (pros'e-kut-riks), n. A female 
prosecutor. 

I^OSelyte (pros'fi-llt), n. [Fr. proselyte; Or. 
prosHytos, one newly come— towards, 
and eieuthd, to come. ] A new convert to 
some religion or religious sect, or to some 
particular opinion, system, or party. Mat 
xxiii. 15. 

Men become professors and combatants for those 
opinions they were never convinced of nor proa- 
iytes to. Locke . 

— Convert, Proselyte, Apostate, Pervert. 
See under Convert. 

Proselyte (pros'e-lit), v.t. pret. & pp. prose- 
lyted ; ppr. proselyting. To make a convert 
to some religion or to some opinion or system ; 
to proselytize. [Rare.] 

There dwells a noble pathos In the skies, 

Which warms our passions, proselytes our hearts. 

Young. 

Proselyted (pros' e- lit -ed), p. and a 
Made a proselyte of ; converted. ‘ A pro- 
acfytedJew.’ South. 

Proselytlsm (pros'o-lit-izm), n. i. The act 
or practice of making proselytes or converts 
to a religion or religloiw sect, or to any 
opinion, system, or party. 

They were possessed of a .spirit of proselytism in 
the most fanatical degree. Burke. 


2. Conversion to a system or creed. 

That spiritual proselyttsm, to which the Jew was 
wont to be washed, as the Christian is baptized, 

Hammond. 

Proselytize (pros'e-llt-iz), v.t pret & pp 
proselytized; ppr. proselytizing. To make 
a proselyte or convert of ; to convert ; to 
bring over to some religion, system, opinion, 
and the like. 

If his grace be one of those whom they endeavour 
Xo proseTyttze, he ought to be aware of the cliaracter 
of the sect whose doctrines he is invited to embrace. 

Burke, 

Proselytize (pros'e-lIt-iz), v.i. To make 
proselytes or converts. 

As he was zealously proselytizing at Medina news 
came that Abusophian Ben-Harem was going into 
Syria, L. Addison. 


Froselytizer (pr 08 'e-llt-iz- 6 r), n. One who 
makes or endeavours to make proselytes. 

There is no help for it; the (aithM prose/yttzer, if 
she cannot convince by argument, bursts into tears. 

Thackeray. 

Froso^man (prOz'man), n. A writer of 
prose; a proser. 

Verse-man and prose-fptan, term me which you will. 

Pope. 

Proseiolnary (prO-sem'in-a-ri), n. A pre- 
liminary seminary ; a semlnai^ which pre- 
pares students to enter a higher. 

Merchant Taylors’ school In London was then Just 
founded as a proseminary for Saint John’s College, 
Oxford, in a house called the Manour of the Rose. 

T. H'arton. 

Prozeminatlon t (prd-Bem'i-n&"shon), n. 
[It. prosemino, proaeminatus—pro, forward, 
and to sow.] Propagation by seed. 

The eternal succession of men, animals, or veget- 
ables by natural propagation or ^oseminatton. 

Sir M, HaU. 


Prozenoeplialic (pros'en-Be-fal"ik), a. 
Belonging to the prosencephalon ; pertain- 
ing to the forehead or front of the cranium; 
frontal 

Frozenoeplialon (pros-en-sefa-lonl n. [Gr. 
pros, in front, en, in, and kephaU, the head.] 
In compar. anat. the second of the hypo- 
thetical vertebra) of the skull regarded as a 
continuation of the vertebral column. 
Prosenchsrma (^pros-en'ki-ma), n. [Gr. 
pros, and eneheo, to pour in.] In hot. fusi- 
form tissue forming wood. Balfour. 
Prosenchymatoiis (pros-en-kim'a-tus), a. 
In hot. pertaining to or having the nature 
of prosenchyma. 

Prosennealiedral (pro8-en'ne-a-he"dral), a. 
[Gr pros.io, toward, ennea, nine, and hedra, 
a side,] In crystal, having nine faces on two 
adjacent parts of the crystal. 

Proser (prdz'er), n. l.f A writer of prose. 
2. One who proses or makes a tedious nai - 
ration of uninteresting matters. 
Proserpine (pros'fir-pin), ? 1 . [L. Proser- 
pina.] 1. In cUiss. myth, the queen of the 
infernal regions.— 2. In astron. a planetoid 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, dis- 
covered by Luther, May 6, 1863. 
Prose-writer (pr6z'rit-6r), n. A writer of 
prose ; a prosaist. 

A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device 
better than a prese-wrtter. Addison. 

Prosiliency (prS-siri-en-si), n. [L. pro- 
silio, to leap forth. ] Act of leaping forward. 
‘SuchproMZicncMofrelief.* Coleridge. [Rare.] 
Prosily (pr6z'i-li), adv. In a prosy manner ; 
tediously ; tiresomely. 

Prosimetrlcal (proz-i-met'rik-al), a. Con- 
sisting both of prose and verse. 

Prosimise (prd-sim'i-e), n. pi. In zool u 
section of the Quadriimana,includlng several 
families. Called also Strepsirhina (which 
see). 

Prosiness (prdz'i-nes), n. State or quality 
of being prosy. Gent. Mag. 

Prosing (prbz'ing), n. l.t The writing of 
prose. 

It was found, that whether aught was imposed me 
by them that had the overlooking, or betaken to of 
mine own choice in English or other tongue, 
or versing, but chiefly this latter, the style, by certain 
vital signs it had, was likely to live. Milton 

2 Dull and tedious minuteness in speech or 
writing ‘ The prosing of an old woman.' 
Sir W. Scott. 

Prosingly (proz'ing-li), adv. In a prosing 
manner; prosily. 

Prosobranchiata (pr6-s6-brangaci-a"ta), n. 
pi. [Gr. proso, in advance of, and hrangchia, 
gills. ] An order of gasteropodous molluscs, 
characterized by having the gills anterior 
to the heart. The abdomen is well devel- 
oped and protected by a shell into which 
the whole animal can retire. The mantle 
forms a vaulted chamber over the back of 
tlie head, in which are placed the excretory 
orifices, and in which the branchise are 
almost always lodged. The sexes are dis- 
tinct. It is divided into two sections— 
tlie Sij>honost07nata, of which the common 
whelk {Buccinum undatum) may be taken as 
an example, and the Holostomata, of which 
the common periwinkle (Littorina littorea) 
is a typical specimen. Tne members of the 
former section are all marine and carniv- 
orous ; of the latter some are marine and 
some fresh-water, and the most are plant- 
eaters. 

PrOBObranebiate (prd-sO-brang'ki-at), n. 
and a One of or pertaining to the Proso- 
branchiata. 

ProBOdiaoal (pros-o-dl'a-kal), a. Of or 
relating to prosody. 

ProBOdlacally (pros-o-di'a-kal-li), adv. In a 
prosodiacal manner. 

Prosodlal, ProBOdioal (pro-s6'di-al, pro- 
sod'i-kal), o. Pertaining to prosody or the 
quantity and accents of syllables; accord- 
ing to the rules of prosody. 

PrOBOdlan (pro-s6'ai-an), n. One skilled in 
prosody or in the roles of pronunciation and 
metric^ composition. 

Prosodioally (pro-sod'i-kal-li), adv. In a 
prosodical manner; prosodiacally. 
PtOBOdlBt (pros'o-dist), n. One who under- 
stands prosody; ajprosodian. 

Prosody (pros'o-df), n. [L. prosodia, from 
Gr. prosOdw, a song sung to music-pros, to, 
and odi, a song,] That part of grammar 
which treats of the quantity of syllables, of 
accent, and of the laws of versification. 
Though chiefly restricted to versification, it 
may also be extended to prose composition. 
In the Greek and Latin languages every 
syllable had its determinate value or quan- 


tity, and verses were constructed by sys- 
tems of recurring feet, each foot containing 
a deflnito number of syllables, possessing 
a certain quantity and arrangement. The 
versification of modern European languages, 
in general, is constructed simply by accent 
and number of syllables. 

ProBOma (pro-so'ma), n. [Gr. pro, before, 
and sOtna, the body. ] In zool. the anterior 
portion of the body in oephalopods, com- 
prising the head, in contradistinction to the 
inetasouia, which contains the viscera. 
Prosonomasla (pro8'on-5-ma"zi-a), n. [Gr. 
pros, to, and onomazo, to call or name.] In 
rhet. a figure wherein allusion is made to the 
likeness of a sound in several names or 
words; a kind of pun. 

Prosopalgia (pro-so-pal'jl-a), n. [Gr. pro- 
sdpon, the face, and algos, pain.] Facial 
neural^a. 

PrOBOpis (pro-sO'pis), n. [Gr. prosdpon, a 
visage.] A genus of tropical leguminous 
trees, of the sub-order Mimoste, having their 
pods filled between tlie seeds with a pulpy 
or mealy substance. P. dulcis, of Centr^ 
and Southern America, is sometimes planted 
for its sweetish succulent pods (used to feed 
cattle), called algaroba, ^ter the Spanish 
algaroba, or Ceratonia, which it resembles 
in flavour. P. glandulosa of Texas yields an 
excessively hard and durable timber. 
ProBopography (pros-6-pog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. 
prosopon, figure or person, and wapho, to 
describe.] In rhet. the description of any 
one's personal appearance. ‘First touching 
the prosopegraphy or description of his per- 
son.' Uolinshed. [Rare.] 

ProBOpolepsyt (pro-so'po-lep-si), n. [Gr. 
prosOpoUpsia, respect of perBonB—prosdpon, 
a face, a person, and l^psis, a taking, re- 
ceiving, from lambancin, to take.] Respect 
of persons; more particularly, a premature 
opinion or prejudice against a person, formed 
by a view of his external appearance. Cud- 
worth. [Rare.] 

ProBoponisetLS (pro-Bd'po-nis"kus), n. [Gr. 
prosopon, a visage, and oniskos, a wood- 
louse.] A fossil crustacean of the Permian 
period found in the magnesian limestone of 
Durham and zechsteins of Germany. It ap- 
pears to belong to the family Isopoda. 
iTOBopopela, jhrosopopoBia (pros'o-p6-p€"- 
ya), n. [Gr. prosdpopoiia, personification— 
prosopon, person, and poiev, to make.] A 
figure in rhetoric by which things are re- 
presented as persons, or by which things In- 
animate are spoken of as animated beings, 
or by which an absent person is introduced 
as speaking, or a deceased person is repre- 
sented as alive and present. It includes 
personification, but is more extensive In its 
signification. 

Prospect (pros'pekt), n. [L. prospectus, from 
prosyicio, to look forward— pro, forward, and 
spccto, to see.] 1, Vlemof things within the 
reach of the eye; survey; sight. 

Eden and all the coast in prospect lay. Milton. 

2. That which is presented to the eye; the 
place and the objects seen. 


. . . Till their sight shall fail them, they may trace 
The well-known prospect and the long-loved face. 

Crabbt. 

Hence— 3. The view delineated or painted; 
picturesque representation, as of a land- 
scape. 

I went to Putney, and other places on the Thames, 
to take prospects in crayon. Evelyn, 

4. An object of view or of contemplation. 

Man to himself 

Is a large prospect. Sir J. Denham. 

6.t Place which affords an extended view. 
‘ Him God beholding from his prospect high. ' 
Milt on.— Q. Position of the front of a build- 
ing or other object as regards the points of 
the compass; aspect; as, & prospect towards 
the south or north. Ezek. xl. 44.-7. A look- 
ing forward; view into futurity; nnticlpa- 
tion; foresight. 

To him who hath a prospect of the different state 
of perfect happiness or misery that attends all men 
after this life, the measures of good and evil are 
mightily changed. Locke. 

Is he a prudent man as to his temporal estate, who 
lays designs only for a day, without any prospect to 
or provision for the remaining part of life ? 

Ttlloison. 

8 Expectation or ground of expectation; as, 
there is a prospect of a good harvest; a man 
has s.prospect of preferment; or he has little 
•prospect of success. ‘ Without any reason- 
able hope or prospect of enjoying them.* 
Atterbury. 

Prospect (pros-pektO, v.t. l- 1 Tolookforward 
or towards. ‘ The mountaynes prospeetyngs 
towards the north.' Men. —2. In mining. 


oh, oAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g,go‘, fi, Fr. ton; ng, sini^; ?h, fAen; th, tAin; w, trig; wh, ivAig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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to make a search; to seek; as, to proswet 
for a place where gold may be worked to 
profit. 

nK>SPeCt (pros-pekt'), v.t In mining, to 
search or examine for; as, to profpect a dis* 
trict for gold 

PrOBpecUon (pros-pek^shon), n. The act of 
looking forward, or of providing for future 
wants. 

What does all this prove, but that the prosptctiou, 
which must be somewhere, is not in the animal, but 
in the Creator? PaUy 

Prospective (pros-pek'tiv), a. l.t Suitable 
for newing at a distance; perspective. 

In time's long and dark prospettive glass 
Foresaw what future days should bring to pass. 

Milton 

2 . Looking forward in time : characterized 
by foresight; regarding the future *A large, 
liberal, and pro^tctive view of the interests 
of states. ’ Burke. 

The French king and king of Sweden are circum- 
spect, industrious, and pro^pfctive in this affair 

SirJ Child. 

8. Being in prospect or expectation; looked 
forward to; K 9 ,,pro 8 pecti\)e advantages to be 
derived from something. 

Prospectlvet (pros-pek'tiv), n. 1. The scene 
before or around us ; a \iew seen at a dis- 
tance ‘ From Spain to France there now 
lay the prospective ’ Religuice Wottoniance. 

2 . Outlook; forecast; providence Bacon.— 

3 . A glass through which things are viewed; 
a telescope ; a perspective glass ‘Of queinte 
mirrours and of prospecHves ’ Chaucer. 

Prospectively (pros-pek'tiv-li), adv. In a 
prospective manner ; with reference to the 
future. 

ProspectlveneSB (pros-pek'tiv-nes), n. 
State of being prospective; state or act of 
regarding the future; foresight. 

If we did not already possess the idea of design, 
we could not recognize contrivance and prospective' 
ness in such instances as we have referred to 

U'hervell. 

Prospector (pros'pek-ter), 7i. In mining, 
one who searches or examines for precious 
stones or metals as preliminary to settled 
or continuous operations. 

Prospectus (pros-pek'tus). n. [L., a pros- 
pect, sight, view ] A brief sketch or plan 
issued for the purpose of making known the 
chief features of some commercial enter- 
prise proposed, as the plan of a literary 
work, containing the general subject or de- 
sign, with the manner and terms of publica- 
tion, Ac., or tlie proposals of a new company 
or joint-stock association. 

Prosper (pros'pSr), v.i. [Fr. prosp^rer, to 
prosper, to thrive, from L. prospero, to make 
to prosxwr, from prosperus, favourable, for- 
tunate: said tohe from pro, before, and spes, 
hope.] 1. To be prosperous or successful; 
to succeed; to thrive; to advance in wealth 
or any good: said of persons. 

They In their cartMy Canaan placed. 

Long time shall dwell and prosper. Milton. 

2 . To be in a successful state ; to turn out 
successfully; to thrive: said of affairs, busi- 
ness, and the like 

The Lord made all that he did to prosper in his 
hand. Gen. xxxix. 

8. To be in a healthy growing state; to thrive: 
said of plants and animals. 

All things do prosper best when they are advanced 
to the better; a nursery of stocks ought to be in a more 
barren ground than that whercunto you remove 
them Bacon. 

4 . t To increase in size; to grow. 

Black cherry-trees prosper ever to roiisiderablc 
timber. Evelyn. 

Prosper (pros'p^r), v.t. To make prosper- 
ous; to favour; to render successful 

That man that is so called of God to any office, no 
doubt God will work with him ; he will prosper all 
hU doings. Latimer. 

AU things concur to prosper our design. Dryden. 


Prosperity 

Uu. See Pbi 


(pros-pe'ri-ti), n. [L. prosperi- 
ITiospER.] The state of being pros- 


perous ; advance or gain in anything good 
or desirable ; good progress in any business 
or enterprise : success ; attainment of the 
object desired ; as, the wosperity of arts ; 
agricultural or commercial prosperity; na- 
tional prosperity. 

The prosperity of fools shall destroy them. 

Prov 1 3 ». 

8r», Success, good fortune, prosperousness, 
weal, welfare, well-being, happiness. 
PronMrOlU (pros'pAr-us), o. [L. prosperus. 
See FROSPBR, v.l} 1. Kaking good process 
in the pursuit of anything desirable; making 
gain or increase; ihriying; successful; as, a 
prospsroustnAe;nprosper(nisyoyage. ‘Be 


prosperous in this Journey as in all’ Tenny- 
son. 

The seed shall be prosperous; the vine shall give 
her fruit. Zee. viil. m. 

2 . Favourable; favouring success; as, a ^o«- 
perous vfind.— Fortunate, Successful, Pros- 
perous. See under Fortunate. —SyN. Suc- 
cessful, flourishing, thriving, favourable, 
fortunate, auspicious, lucky. 

Prosperously (pros'pCr-us-li), adv. In a 
prosperous manner; with gain or increase; 
successfully. 

Prosperousness (pros'pfir-us-nes), n. The 
state of being prosperous or successful; 
prosperity. 

Prospldence (pros-pish'ens), n. [L. jtros- 
picio. See Prospect.] The act of looking 
forward. 

Pross (pros), n. [A form of prosc.'\ Talk; 
conversation, rather of the gossiping kind. 
Halliwell. [Local] 

Prostate (pro8'tat),"flf [Gi- prostates, stand- 
ing before— before, and stem sta, to 
stand.] Jjit. standing before; specifically, 
applied to a gland situated just before tlie 
neck of the bladder in males, and surround- 
ing the beginning of the urethra. It is situ- 
ated on the under and posterior part of the 
neck of the bladder so as to surround the 
lower side of the urethra.— concre- 
tions, calculi of the prostate gland 
Prostate (pros'tat), n In anat. the pros- 
tate gland 

Prostatic (pros-tat'ik), a Relating to the 
prostate gland 

ITostematlon t (pros-ter na shon), n. [L 
prostemo, to overthrow— ^>ro, forward, and 
sterno, to strew,] A state of being cast 
down; prostration; depression. ‘Fever, 
watching, and prosteruafio/iof spirits ' Wise- 
man. 

Prosthesis (pros' the-sis), n. [Gr. , f rom 
to, and thesis, the act of placing, from tithP.- 
mi, to place.] 1. In surg. the addition of an 
artificial part to supply a defect of the body, 
as a wooden leg, Ac ; also a flesh growth 
filling uj) an ulcer or fistula; prothesis — 

2 In philol the adding of one or more let- 
ters to the commencement of a word, as in 
the common English participles, ^cloved, 
bereft It is the contrary of apheeresis 
Prosthetic (pros-thet'ik), a. Pertaining to 
prosthesis; prefixed, as a letter to a word 
I^OStihuloUSt (pro8-tib'u-lU8),a. [L prosti- 
bulum, a prostitute ] Pertaining to prosti- 
tutes; hence, meretricious ' Prostibuloas 
prelates and priests ’ Bale 
I^ostitute (pros'ti-tut), v.t. pret. & pp 
prostituted; ppr prostituting. [L prostituo, 
pro, before, and statuo, to place. ] 

1. To offer freely to a lewd use, or to indis- 
criminate lewdnesB for hire. 

Do not prostitute thy daughter, to cause her to be 
a whore. Lev xix. 29. 

2 . To give up to any vile or infamous pur- 

pose; to devote to anything base; to sell to 
wickedness; as, to prostitute talents to the 
propagation of infidel principles; to prosti- 
tute the press to the publication of blas- 
phemy. I 

I pity from my soul unhappy men I 

Compelled by want to prostitute their pen 

Roscommon. 

8. To offer or expose upon vile terms or to 
unworthy persons. 

It were unfit that so excellent and glorious reward 
as the gospel promises should stoop down like fruit 
upon a full laden bough, to be plucked by every idle 
and wanton hand, that heaven should be prosti- 
tuted to slothful men. Tillotson. 

Prostitute (pros'ti-tnt), a Openly devoted 
to lewdness ; sold to wickedness or to infa- 
mous purposes. ‘ Made bold by want, and 
prostitute for bread ' Prior. 
frostltute (pros'ti-tut), n. 1. A female 
given to indiscriminate lewdness ; a strum- 
pet ; a harlot. ‘ Dread no dearth of jrrosti- 
tutes at Rome.' Dryden .— 2 A base hire- 
ling ; a mercenary ; one who offers himself 
to Infamous employments for hire. ‘No 
hireling she, no prostitute to praise.' Pope. 
Prostitution (pro8-ti-ta'shon),n. 1. The act 
or practice of prostituting or offering the 
body to an indiscriminate intercourse with 
men for hire. ‘ A most shameless state of 
prostitution.’ Addison —2. The act of offer- 
ing or devoti^ to an infamous employment; j 
as, the prostitution of talents or abilities. 
ProBtltutor (proi'tl-t 0 t- 6 r), n. One who 
prostitutes: one one submits himself or 
offers another to vile purposes; one who 
degrades anything to a base purpose. 

So that this sermon would be as seasonable a re- 
proof of the methodlsts, as the other was of the pros- 
titutors of the Lord’s supper. Bp. Hurd. 


Prostrate (pro8'tr§t),a. [L. prostratus, pp. 
of prostemo, prostratum, to lay flat, to 
strew In front or before — pro, before, and 
stemo, to strew. ] 1. Lying at length, or with 
the body extended on the ground or other 
surface. ‘ Grovelling and prostrate on yon 
lake of fire.’ Milton.— 2 . Lying at mercy, as 
a suppliant. 

Look gracious on thy prostrate thrall. Shah. 

3 . Lying in the posture of humility or ado- 
ration. 

O’er shields, and helms, and helmed heads he rode 
Of thrones, and miglity seraphim prostrate. Milton. 

4 . Ill bot. lying flat and spreading on the 
ground without taking root; procumbent. 

Prostrate (pros'trat), v.t. pret. & pp. pros- 
trated; ppr. prostrating [See above. ] 1, To 
lay flat; to throw down; as, to jyi'ostrate the 
body; to prostrate trees or plants.— 2 , Fin. 
to throw down; to overthrow; to demolish; 
to min ; as, to jn'ostrate a goveniraeut ; to 
prostrate the honour of a nation. 

In the streets many they slew, and fired divers 
places, prostratin/;^ two parishes alIno^t entirely. 

Hayward. 

8 To throw one’s self down, or to fall in 
humility or adoration ; to bow in humble 
reverence: used reflexively. 

Frederick no sooner beheld the successor of St 
Peter, tlian he threw off his imperial mantle, pros- 
trated himself, and kissed the feet of the Pontiff. 

Milman 

4 . To make to sink totally; to reduce; as, to 
prostrate a person’s strength. 

Prostration (pros-tra'shon), n. 1. The act of 
prostrating, throwing down, or laying flat ; 
as, the prostration (if the body, of trees, or of 
com. — 2 . The act of falling down, or the act of 
bowing in liumility or adoration; primarily, 
the act of falling on the face, but it is now 
used for kneeling or bowing in reverence 
and worship.— 3 . Great depression; dejec- 
tion; as, n prostration of spirits — 4 . In med. a 
latent, not an exhausted state of the vital en- 
ergies; great oppression of natural strengtli 
and vigour; that state of the body in disease 
In which the system is oppressed. Prostra- 
tion is different and distinct from exhaus- 
tion, and is analogous to the state of a 
spring lying under such a weight that it is 
incapable of action, while exhaustion is 
analogous to the state of a spring deprived 
of its elastic powers. 

A sudden prostration of strength or weakness 
attends this colick. Arbuthnot 


Prostyle (pros'til), n. and a [Gr. prostylos 
—pro, and stylos, a 
column ] In arch 
applied to a portico 
in which the columns 
stand out quite free 
from the wall of the 
building to which it 
is attacdied ; also ap- 
plied to a temple or 
other structure hav- 
ing pillars in front 
only SeeAMPHlPRo- 
STYLE and Portico 
ProBy(pr5'zi),a. Like 
prose ; prosaic ; hence, 
dull; tedious; boring. 

It w.is one fatal Mon- 
day— a dull question of 
finance and figures. 
Prosy and few w'cre the 
speakers, J.ord Lytton. 

Plan of Prostyle Temple PrOBVllOgiSm (pr6- 
8irio-jlzm),n. [Prefix 
pro, before, and syllogism.] In logic, see 
EPICHIREMA. 

Protactic (prd-tak'tlk), a. [Gr. protaktikos, 
placing or placed before— joro, before, and 
tassd, to arrange ] Being placed at the be- 
ginning; previous. 

l 4 : 0 ta^ 0 ll (prd'ta-gon), n. [Gr. prdtos, first, 
and agon, leading, acting. ] A phosphuretted 
fatty compound which forms a chief con- 
stituent of nervous tissue. Its composition 
is (q ig H240 N 4 PO2. 

Now it has recently been discovered that white or 
fibrous nerve-ttssue is chemically distinguished from 
gray or vesicular nerve-tissue by the presence in 
large quantity of a substance called profag'on. 

H. Sptnccr. 

Protagonist (prfi-tag'o-nist ), n. [Gr. pr 6 - 
tagb^tis — prbtos, first, and aabnistis, an 
actor.] In the Greek drama, the leadii^ 
character or actor in a play; hence, a lead- 
ing character generally. 

'Tis charged upon me that I make debauched per- 
sons (such as they say my astrologer and gamester 
are) my protap'onists, or the chief persons of the 
drama. Drydtn. 

ProtamcslMl (prO-ta-mS'ba), n. [Gr.prbtos, 
first, and amoeba. ] A name given by Hssckel 



1 


Fite, fir, fat, fgU; mi, met, h6t; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tQbe, tub. bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. almne; y, Sc. toy. 
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to those minute lumps of protoplasm found 
iu fresh waters, and forming animal bodies 
of an extremely low grade, continually 
changing their form, and multiplying by 
spontaneous division. 

Protandry (pr6*tan'dri),n. [Gr. vrdtos, first, 
and an?.r, andros, a man, a male.] In bot 
the development of the stamens before the 
pistils. 

The terms protaudry and protogyny used by Hil- 
debrand to express, in the one case the development 
of the stamens before the pistils, in the otlicr case 
the development of the pistils before the stamens, are 
so convenient and expressive that they have been 
adopted in this paper. Nature. 

Pro tantO (pro tan'to). [L.] For so much. 
Protasis (prd'ta-sis), n. [Gr. protasis, from 
proteinO, to present, to stretch before— 
before, forward, and teino, to stretch ] 1. A 
proposition; a maxim. Johnson. [Rare.]— 

2. In gram, and rhet. the first clause of a con- 
ditional sentence, being the condition on 
which the main term (apodosis) depends, or 
notwithstanding which It takes place; as, if 
we run (^protasis) we shall be in time (apo- 
dosis)’, although he was incompetent (prota- 
sis) he was elected (apodosis) See Apodosis. 

3. In theanc. drama, the first part of a play, 
in which the several persons are sliown, 
their characters intimated, and the subject 
proposed and entered on : opposed to epi- 
tasis. 

Protaster (pro-tas't6r), n. [Gr. protos, first, 
and astfi.r, a star ] A genus of star-fishes 
belonging to Ophiuroidea, known only by 
fossil remains found iu Bllurian rocks. 
ProtatiC (pro-tat'ik), a [Gr. protatUcos.] 
Of or pertaining to a protasis; introductory 

There arc indeed some protattek persons in the 
ancients, whom tliey use m their plays Dryden. 

Protea (pro-to'a), n [From Protetis, a self- 
transforming sea-god : in allusion to the di- 
versity of appearance of the species ] A 
genus of plants belonging to the nat. order 
Froteaceee, of which it is the type 1'he 
species are chiefiy natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and consist of a variety of beau- 
tiful and graceful shrubs, with very variable 
foliage and large heads of flowers, C or 8 
inches in diameter. 

Proteacess (pro-te-a'se-e), n pi. A nat order 
of apetalous arborescent exogens, chiefly 
natives of Australia and the Cape of Good 
Hope. They are shrubs or small trees, with 
hard dry opposite or alternate leaves, and 
often large heads of showy and richly-col- 
oured flowers. 

ProteaoeouB (pro-te-a'shus), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Proteaceac 
Protean (pro-te'an), a. Pertaining to Pro- 
teus, the divinity who could change his 
shape ; readily assuming different shapes ; 
exceedingly variable. ‘ ProUan transforma- 
tions.’ Cudworth. See PROTEUs. 
PtOteanly (pro-t6'an-li), ado. In a protean 
manner; with the assumption of different 
shapes. ‘Protcanly transformed into differ- 
ent shapes ’ Cudworth. 

Protect (pr6-tekt'), v t. [L. 2 >i'otectus, from 
prof ego, to protect— pro, before, and teao, to 
cover, from root seen also in E. thatch. Sc 
thack ] 1. To cover or shield from danger 
or Injury; to defend; to guard; to pre- 
serve in safety: a word of general import 
both in a literal and figurative sense. Walls 
motect a city or garrison ; clothing is designed 
to protect tlie body from cold; arms may pro- 
tect one from assault; our houses protect us 
from the inclemencies of the weather ; the 
law protects our persons and property ; the 
father protects his children, and the guar- 
dian his ward ; a shade proUcts us from ex- 
treme heat; &c. 

The gods of Greece protect you. Shak. 

2.t To act as regent or protector for. Shak. 
8 yn. To shield, defend, guard, preserve, save, 
secure, harbour, shelter, patronize, counten- 
ance, foster. 

Proteotlngly (prd-tektlng-lib adv. In a 
protecting manner; by protecting 
noteotioxi (pr6-tek'8hon), n. 1. The act of 
protecting, or the state of being protected ; 
defence; shelter from evil; preservation 
from loss, injury, or annoyance ; as, to find 
proteotw7i under good laws and an upright 
administration; Svine protectimi. 

To your protection I commend me, gods. Shak. 

If the weak might find protection from the mighty, 
they could not with justice lament their condition. 

2. That which protects or preserves from 
injury. 

l..et them rise up and help you, and be your pro- 
tecHoti, Deut. xxxli. 38. 


3. A writing that assures protection; a pass- 
port or other writing wiiich secures from 
molestation. 

He had a protection during the rebellion Johnson. 

4. Exemption, as from arrest in civil suits ; 
as, the protection from arrest to which am- 
bassadors are entitled ; the protection from 
arrest in civil suits always enjoyed by peers, 
and in the case of meml^rs of the House of 
Commons during the sitting of parliament, 
and for forty days after each prorogation, 
and as many days before the date to which 
it has been prorogued; also, the special pro- 
tection given to a person by the sovereign, 
by virtue of the royal prerogative, against 
suits in law or other vexations, In respect 
of the party being engaged in the sovereign's 
service — 5. An artificial advantage con- 
ferred by the legislature on articles of home 
production, either by means of bounties 
or (more commonly) by duties Imposed on 
the same articles introduced from abroad. 
Such duties may be simply protective, that 
is, such as that the foreign and home ar- 
ticles can compete in the market on nearly 
equal terms; or prohibitory, that is, such as 
to exclude foreign competition altogether. 
The abolition of the system of iirotection 
was inaugurated in Britain by the introduc- 
tion, by Sir Robert Peel, of a measure for 
the repeal of the corn -laws, vdiich became 
law in 1846 — Writ of protection, (a) a writ, 
very rarely granted, whereliy the sovereign's 
protection is secured ; (b) a writ issued to a 
person requii’ed to attend court, as party, 
juror, &c , to secure liim from arrest during 
a certain time - Syn. Preservation, defence, 
gnur<l, shelter, refuge, security, safety. 

ftrotectlonal (pro-tek'shon-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to protection. 

Protectionism (pro-tek'shon-izm), n. Tln^ 
doctrine of protectionists; the system of 
protection to commodities 

Protectionist ( pro-tek'shon-ist ). n One 
who favours the protection of Some branch 
of industry by legal enactments; one op- 
posed to free-trade 

Protective ( pro-tck'tiv ), a 1. Affording 
protection; sheltering; defensive ‘Tlie fa- 
vour of a j)rotectiv€ Providence.’ Feltham 
2. Affording protection to ctommodities of 
home productions See Protection, 6. 

Protector (pro-tek't^r), n [Fr protectenr ] 
1. One who or that which protects, defends, 
or shields from injury, evil, or oppie.ssiou ; 
a defender; a guardian ‘ Under the cover- 
ing of a careful night, who seemed my good 
protector' Shak ‘Called him dear protector 
in her fright.’ Tennyson —2. In Eng hist. 
one who had the care of the kingdom during 
the king’s minority ; a regent ; a non-regal 
head of the executive, intrusted in an ex- 
ceptional manner with the supreme power: 
a title specifically applied to Oliver Crom- 
well, who assumed the title of Lord Pro- 
tector in 1653. 

Is it concluded he shall be protector t Shak 

Wliat’s a protector f he’s a stately thmg 
That apes it m the non-age of a king Cleaveland. 

8 A cardinal who looks after the interests, 
at Rome, of a Roman Catholic nation or re- 
ligious order. — Protector of the settlement, 
iu law, the person appointed by the Fines 
and Recoveries Act, in substitution of the 
old tenant to the ptrcecipe, whose concur- 
rence in barring estates-tail in remainder is 
required in order to preserve, under certain 
modifications, the control of the tenant for 
life over the remainder man. 

Protectoral (prd-tek'tor-al), a. Relating to 
a protector; protectorlal Eclec. Rev. 
Protectorate (pr6-tek't6i-at). n. 1. Gov- 
ernment by a protector: specifically applied 
to the period in Englisn history during 
which Cromwell was protector. —2. A rela- 
tion sometimes adopted by a strong country 
towards a weak one, whereby the former 
protects the latter from hostile invasion, 
and interferes more or less in its domestic 
concerns. 

Protectorlal (pr6-tek-t6'ri-al), a. Relating 
to a protector; protectoral. 

ProtectorlesB (pro-tek'tfer-les), a. Having 
no protector. 

Protectorship (pr6-tek't6r-Bhip), n. The 
office of a protector or regent ; a protector- 
ate. 

Protectress (prd-tek'tres), «. A female who 
protects. Bacon. 

Iroteotrlx (prO-tek'trlks), n. Same as Pro- 
tectress. 

Prot4fl^ (pr6-t&-*ha), n. [Fr., one pro- 
tected,] One under the care and protection 
of another; as, he is a proUgi of mine. 


Prot^^ (prO-ta-zh&), n. [Fr.] A female 
who is protected. 

Proteld (prd'td-id), n. [See Peotbin.] A 
name given to substances analogous in 00m- 

g ositton to protein, that is, consisting of car- 
on, Hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, some- 
times united with sulphur and phosphorus. 
The gluten of flour, albumen, ttie fibrin of 
the blood, syntonin, which is the chief con- 
stituent of muscle and flesh, and casein are 
examples of proteids. Gelatin and cliondrin 
Huxley calls outlying members of the same 
group, Proteids are the essential food-stuffs. 

Food-stuffs have been divided into heat producers 
and Ussue-fo^ wif-rr— the Hinylolds and fats constitut- 
ing tlie former division, the proteids the hitter But 
this is a very misleading chissification, inasmuch as 
it implies, on the one hand, that the oxidation of the 
proteids docs not develop heat ; and, on the other, 
that the amyloids and fats, as they oxidixe, subserve 
only the production of heat. J^oteids are tissue- 
formers, inasmucli as no tissue can be produced 
without them ; but they are also heat-producers , not 
only directly, but because, as we have seen, they 
are competent to give rise to amyloids by chemical 
metamorphosis within the body. Huxley. 

ProteidSB (prO-t€'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
batrachians of the order Urodela, charac- 
terized by a compressed tail, as in the newts, 
and large branchite. The four limbs are 
developed. The axolotl and proteus ore 
examples. See Axolotl, Proteus. 
Protein, Protelne (pro'te-in), ?». [From Gr. 
prOtos, first, because jrrotein occupies the 
first place in relation to the albuminous prin- 
ciples ] A hypothetical principle of food, ob- 
tained from animal or vegetable albumen, 
fibrin, or casein, which are all considered 
to he modifications of it It forms a yellow- 
ish brittle mass, insoluble in water and alco- 
hol, and is composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen. Its existence, how- 
ever, as a distinct proximate principle Is 
doubtful Often used adjectively, or as the 
first element in a compound ‘The hypo- 
thetical profcin-sitftsfance.’ H Spencer. 
Proteinaceous, Proteinous (pr6'te-ln-&"- 
shus, pr6't§-in-us), a Pertaining to protein; 
containing or consisting of protein. 

Of .'all widely distributed vegetable .substances, 
only a proteinaceous substance can be mentioned. 

Sachs. 

Proteles (pro'te-lSz), n. A genus of animals 
consisting of a single species, the aardwolf 
(earth-wolf) of the Cape of Good Hope (Pro- 
teles Lalandi), by some naturalists raised 



Proteles Lalandi (Aardwolf). 


to the rank of a distinct family. It forms 
the connecting link between the hyenas 
and civets, resembling the former in its 
general contour and manners, though of in- 
ferior size and strength, and having more 
of the lengthened head and pointed muzzle 
of the latter. It burrows like a fox, and 
ventures abroad only at night in search of 
its food, which consists chiefly of carrion 
and the smaller kinds of vermin. 

1^0 tempore (pr6 tem'p6-re). [L,] For the 
time being ; temporary ; as, a pro tempore 
supply or provision. ^ ^ 

Protend t (pr5-tend'), v.t. [L. protendo, to 
stretch forth — pro, forth, forward, and 
tendo, to stretch.] To hold out; to stretch 

With his prolended lance he makes defenc^^^^^ 

Protense t (prfi-tens'), ?». Extension. ‘By 
due degrees, and long protetm.’ Spenser. 

Protenslye (prd-ten'siv), a. Drawn out; ex- 
tended; continued; continuous. 

Time is a protensrue quantity, and, consequently, 
any part of it, however small, cannot, without a con- 
tradiction, be Imagined as not djvislWe into parts. 

Sir fP, Hamilton, 


oh, oliain; eh, So. loeh; g, jFo; J,iob; h, Fr. ton; ng, *H, f^en; th, tAin; w, trig; wh, wAIg; zh, axure.— See Kkt. 
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Proterandrous (pro-Wr-an'drui), a. [Or. 
proteros, before, and anir, androg, a man, a 
male.] A term in botany. See extract. 

Certain individuals mature their pollen before the 
female flowers on the same plant are ready for fer- 
tilization, and are called firottrattdrous; whilst con- 
versely other individuals, prottrogynous, have 
their stisrmas mature before their pollen is ready. 

Darwtu. 

Proterantlious (pro-tSr-an^thus), a. [Or. 
oroferofl, before, and anthog, a flower.] In 
oot (a) applied to plants whose leaves ap- 
pear before their flowers. Lindley. (b) Ap- 
plied to plants whose flowers appear before 
their leaves. Aga Gray, (c) Applied to 
flowers the anthers of which are matured 
before the stigma. Darwin. 
Prot6rog3moUB (pro-t^r-oj'i-nus), a. A term 
in botany. See extract under Peoter an- 
urous. 

Proterosaurus (prot'6r-6-sft"rus), n. [Gr. 
proteros, earlier, and aauros, a lizard ] Same 
as Protosaurug. 

Protervity (pr6-t6r'vi-tl), n. [L. jorotervitag, 
petulance, from protervm—pro, intens. , and 
termis, crabbed.] Peevishness; petulance. 
Bidlokar. 

Protest ( pro- test' ), v.i [ L protcgtor—pro, 
before, and tegtor, to affirm, from tegtig, a 
witness. See Test ] 1. To affirm with so- 
lemnity ; to make a solemn declaration of 
a fact or opinion ; to asseverate ; as, I pro- 
tegt to you, I have no knowledge of the 
transaction. 

The lady protests too much, methinks. Shak. 

2. To make a solemn or formal declaration 
(often in writing) expressive of opposition : 
with against. 

The conscience has power to disapprove and to 
protest agattist the exorbttancies of the passions. 

South. 

He ^tests against your votes, and swears 
He’ll not be try’d by any but his peers. 

Stry Denham 

Protest (pro-testO, V- 1. 1 . To make a solemn 
declaration or affirmation of ; to assert ; to 
asseverate ; as, to protest one’s innocence : 
often followed by a clause as object. 

To think upon her woes I do protest 

That I have wept a hundred several times. Shak 

2. To call as a witness in affirming or deny- 
ing, or to prove an affirmation; to appeal to. 
[Rare.] 

Fiercely they opposed 
My Journey strange, with clamorous uproar 
Protesting fate supreme. Milton 

3. t To show; to give evidence of; to declare; 
to publish. 

I will make it good how you dare, with what you 
dare, and when you dare;— Do me right or I will 
protest your cowardice. Shak. 

4. t To promise solemnly; to vow. 


ProteBtant (prot'es-tant), n. One wlio pro- 
tests; a name given to one of the party who 
adhered to Luther at the Reformation in 
1529, and protested, or made a solemn de- 
claration of dissent from a decree of the 
emperor Charles V. and the diet of Spires, 
and appealed to a general council. The 
name is now applied generally to those 
Christian denominations that differ from the 
Church of Rome, and that sprang from the 
Reformation. 

Protestanticalt (prot-es-tant'ik-al), a. Pro- 
testant. ’{'ho protegtantical Church of Eng- 
land.’ Bacon 

Protestantism (prot'es-tant-izm), n. The 
state of being a protestant ; the principles 
or the religion of Protestants. ‘Ine liberal 
genius of T. Warton. 

I^Otestantlze (prot'es-tant-iz), v. t. To ren- 
der Protestant; to convert to Protestantism. 

‘ To protestantize Ireland. ’ Disraeli. 
Protestantly (prot'es-tant-lib adv. In con- 
formity to Protestantism or tne Protestants. 
Milton. 

Protestation (prot-es-ta'shon), n. [Fr. pro- 
testation, L. protestatio. See PROTEST. ] 1, A 
solemn declaration of a fact, opinion, or re- 
solution ; an asseveration ; as, protestatwus 
of friendship or of amendment.— 2. A solemn 
declaration of dissent; a protest; as, the 
protestation of certain noblemen against an 
order of council.— 3. In law, a declaration 
in pleading, by which the party interposed 
an oblique allegation or denial of some fact, 
by protesting that it did or did not exist, 
and at the same time avoiding a direct affir- 
mation or denial. Protestations are now 
abolished. In Scots law, a proceeding taken 
by a defender, where the pursuer neglects 
to proceed, to compel him either to proceed 
or to suffer the action to fall. 

Protestator (prot-es-ta'ter), n. One who 
protests; a protester. 

I^Otester (prb-test'fir), n. 1. One who pro- 
tests; one who utters a solemn declaration. 
2. One who protests a bill of oxchan^, <fec 
Protestin^ly (prO-testlng-li), adv. By way 
of protesting. 

Proteus (pro'te-us), n. (L. Proteus, from Gr 
Prdteus.] 1 In class, myth a marine deity, 
the son of Oceanus and Tethys, whose distin- 



Proteug anguinus. 


On Diana’s altar to protest 
For aye austerity and single life. Shak. 


—To protest a bill of exchange. In com. to 
mark or note it, through a nof^y public, 
for non-payment or non-acceptance. See 
the noun, 3. 

Protest (prd'test), n. l. A solemn declara- 
tion of opinion, commonly against some act; 
a formal and solemn declaration (usually in 
writini;), by which a person declares that he 
does either not at all, or only conditionally, 
yield his consent to any act to which he 
might otherwise be deemed to have yielded 
an unconditional assent- 2 In parliament, 
the dissent of a peer to a vote of the House 
of Peers, entered on the journals of the 
house, with his reasons for such dissent. Sir 
E. May.— 3. In law, (a) a formal declaration 
by the holder of a bill of exchange or pruniis- 
sory note, or by a notary public at his re- 
qu^, that acceptance or payment has been 
mufl^. and that the holder intends to re- 
cover all the expenses to which he may be 
put in consequence thereof, (b) A writing 
attested by a justice of the peace or consul, 
drawn up by the master of a ship, stating 
the circumstances under which any injury 
has happened to the ship or carao, or other 
oircumsiances calculated to aifMt tlie lia- 
bility of the owners, officers, crew, &c. 
Protaftancy (prot'es-tan-si), n. Protestant- 


So that in truth these exceptions, If they were 
true, would not strike at protestancy, but at the 
Chnttian religion. A bp. Ttllotson 


ProteBtaildo(prd-te8-tan'do), n. [L. ] In 
law, a protestMion. See Protestation, 8. 

Pltnenant (prot^es-tant), a. l. Protesting; 
making a protest.— 2. Of or pertaining to 
Protestants, or their doctiines or forms of 
religioa 

Since the spreading of tiie protestant religion, 
sereral nations arc recovered out of their Ignorance. 

Addison 


guishing characteristic was the faculty of 
assuming different shapes ; hence, one who 
easily changes his form or principles. ~ 2. In 
zool, the name given to a genus of perenni- 
branchiate batrachians. One species only 
has been hitherto discovered, namely, the 
Proteus or Hypochthon anguinus, a saurian 
which is found in subterranean lakes and 
caves in Illyria and Dalmatia. It attains 
a len^h of about 1 foot The body is 
smoo^, naked, and eel-like, the legs four 
in number, small and weak, the forefeet 
three-toed, the hinder four- toed, and, in ad- 
dition to permanent external ^lls, it pos- 
sesses lungs in the form of slender tubes. 
From its habitat the power of vision is un- 
necessary, and in point of fact its eyes are 
rudimentary and covered by the skin.— 3. A 
genus of Protozoa, remarkable for change- 
fulness of form. The species In which this 
peculiarity is best exemplified is known as 
the Proteus diffiuens. This genus is now 
more commonly called Amoeba (which see). 
Prothalamlnni, Prothalamlon (prd-tha- 
Wmi-um, pr6-tna-la'mi-on ), n. [Gr. pro, 
tor, and thalamos, marriage-bed.] A piece 
written to celebrate a marriage; an epitha- 
lamium. ‘ When prothalamiums praise that 
happy day.’ Dryden. 

PromalluB, Prothalllmn (pr6- thaiius, pr6- 
thal'li-um), n. (Prefix wo, before, and 
thallus. ] The first result of the germination 
of the spore in the higher cryptogams, as 
ferns, horsetails, <&c. 

If one of these spores be liberated from the spore- 
case, and placed under favourable conditions, it ger- 
minates, giving off roots on the one hand, and pro- 
ducing on the other hand a little cellular expansion 
or leaf, which is termed the * prothallus.' Tnis pro- 
thallus, however, is not Itself developed into a new 
fern, but it is a mere temporary or provisional body, 
upon which are produced male and female organs of 
reproduction. The male organs are produced upon 
the under side of the pvotfuutus; and they have the 


form of minute cellular eminence.s, containing repro- 
ductive cells. These cells are liberated, when tney 
burst, and give exit to true spermatozoa in the form 
of ciliated spiral filaments. The female organs are 
also placed upon the under surface of the prothallus, 
and also have the form ofCellular prominences. The 
cells of these prominences are so arranged that 
they form a canal, leading down to a large central 
cell or ovule. //. A. Nicholson, 

ProtbeBls ( prb'the-Bis ), n. [ Gr. prothesis, 
from protithemi, to set before—jpro, forth, 
forwards, and tithemi, to place.] 1. The 
place in a church on which the elements for 
the eucharist are put previous to their be- 
ing placed on the altai , called also Credence. 
2. In surg prosthesis (which see) 
Frothonotarlat ( pro-thon'o-ta"ri-at ), n. 
The college constituted by the twelve apos- 
tolical prothonotaries in Rome. Spelled 
also Protonotariat 

Frothionotary (pro-thon'o-ta-rl), n. [L.L. 
protonotarius -Gr. prOtos, first, and L. not- 
arius, a scribe See NOTARY. The insertion 
of h in this word is a mistake.] A chief no- 
tary or clerk, ‘My private prothonotary.* 
Herrick. Specifically, (a) in the Bom. Cath. 
Ch originally one of seven officers charged 
with registering the acts of the church, 
lives of the martyrs, <fec. ; now one of twelve, 
constituting a college, who receive the last 
wills of cardinals, make informations and 
proceedings necessaiy for the canonization 
of saints, <fec. ; they are called apostolical pro- 
tftonotaries. (b) In tlie Eastern Church, the 
chief secretary of the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, who superintended the secular work 
of the provinces, (c) In law, a chief clerk 
in the Court of Common Pleas and in the 
King’s Bench; there were formerly three 
such officers in the former court, and one 
in the latter. These offices are now abol- 
ished. (d) In the United States, a chief 
clerk of court in some particular states. 
Spelled also Protonotary. 
ProtbonotaryEdilp ( prO-thon'o-ta-ri-ship ), 
n The office of a prothonotary, 
Protborax (pr6-th6'raks), n. [Gr. pro, be- 
foie, and thorax, a shield.] In entom. the 
first or anterior segment of the thorax in 
insects. 

Protll3nrum (pro'thi-rum), n. [Gr. prothy- 
r on— pro, before, and thyra, a door. ] In 
a porch before the outer door of a house. 
GwiXt. 

Protista (prd-tis'ta), n. pi. [Gr. prdtistos, 
the very first, from protos, fli’st.] A term 
designed to express those organisms — proto- 
phytes and protozoans— which lie on tne de- 
batable land between vegetables and ani- 
mals, and which in some instances can be 
only doubtfully refen’ed to either. 

According to Professor Haeckel, the material uni- 
verse, so far as we at present know it, resolves itself 
into minerals, protista, plants, and animals. 1 may 
say at starting that, along with most of my brother 
naturalists in Britain, I regard the introduction of 
this new 'kingdom,' the Protista, as a mistake; but 
as the proposal even involves most interesting ques- 
tions as to relations between the three recognized 
kingdoms, it is well worthy of careful consideration. 

Sir Wyvtlle Thomson. 

ProtOCOCCUB (pr6-t6-kok'ku8), n. [Or. prdtos, 
first, and kokkos, a berry.] A genus of algso 
of the nat. order Falmellea). P. nivalis 
(red-snow) appears on the surface of snow, 
tinging extensive tracts in the Arctic regions 
or amongst the Alps, in an incredibly short 
space of time, with a deep crimson. This 
plant, which may be regarded as one of the 
simplest forms of vegetation, consists of a 
little bag or membrane forming a cell. A 
large number of these are commonly found 
together, but each one is separate from the 
rest, and is to be regarded as a distinct indi- 
vidual This is the still condition of the 



ProtocQCCUs nivalis (Ked-snow), magnified and 
natural $ize. 


cells. At other times they are found mov- 
ing about rapidly by means of lash-like pro- 
jections of their protoplasm. 

Protoool (prd'tO-kol), n. [Fr. prctooole; L.L. 
protocollum, the first leaf slued to a manu- 
script, the first sheet of a legal instrument 
which was glued to the geapus or cylinder 


F&te, fkr. fat. fgU; m^, met, her; pine, pin; nfite, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil. pound; 11, 8c. abune; v. Pto. iey. 
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round which the document waa rolled— Gr. 
nrdtoif first, and holla, glue.] l.f The ori- 
ginal copy of any writing. 

An original is styled the protocol, or scriptural 
matrix; and if xht protocol, which is the root and 
foundation of the instrument, does not appear, the 
instrument is not valid. Ayliffe. 


2. In diplomacy, the minutes or rough draft 
of an instrument or transaction; the original 
copy of any despatch, treaty, or other 
document; a document serving as a prelimi- 
nary to, or for the opening of, any diplomatic 
transaction; also, a friendly diplomatic 
document or minute of proceedings, signed 
by friendly powers in order to secure certain 
political ends peacefully. See also extract. 

A protocol is, in its first meaning, a document by 
which a fact i.s described with all its attendant cir- 
cumstances, or by which an authentic and exact 
account of a conference or a deliberation is given. . . 
The word has of late years acquired a second signi- 
fication on the Continent; it is now often taken to 
indicate a convention which is not subject to the for- 
malities of ratification. Subsidiarily, protocol means 
also the science of the shape of official letters. 

Blackwood's Mag., yatiuary, 1^74 


8. A record or registry. In Scotland, on 
the admission of a notary, he receives from 
the clerk-register a book marked by the 
clerk, which is called a protocol. In this 
book the notary is directed to insert copies 
of all the instruments he may have occasion 
to execute, to be there preserved as in a re- 
cord. The protocol has now fallen into dis- 
use. 

Protocol (pr6't6-kol), u.i. To form protocols 
or first draughts. 

Protocol (pr6't6-kol), v.t To make a proto- 
col of. 

^OtOCOllBt (pr6't6-kol-i8t), n. A register 
or clerk. [Russia ] 

Proto-compound (pr6't6-kom-pound), n 
In chem. a term originally used to denote 
the first of a series of binary compounds 
arranged according to the number of atoms 
of the electro-negative element. At present 
the term is most commonly used in contra- 
distinction to per-compounds, to designate 
those compounds of an element which con- 
tain relatively less of the electro-negative 
radical. Thus two chlorides of iron are 


known. Fed- and FeClj ; the former is called 
protochlorloe, the latter perchloride. The 
name is not so much used now as it was 
some years ago. 

Protogene, Protoglne (pr0'ta-j6n), n. [Gr, 
pi^tos, first, and gen, root of gignomai, L. 
gig no, to beget.] A species of granite com- 
posed of felspar, quartz, and talc or chlorite. 
So called because It was supposed to have 
been the first-formed granite It occurs 
abundantly on the Alps of Savoy, and is 
found in Cornwall, where, on decomposition, 
it yields china-clay or porcelain-earth. It 
Is also called Talcose-granite. 

Protogenes (pro-toJ'en-Sz), n. [Gr prdtos, 
first, and genoa, birth.] A form of the Mo- 
nera differing from the Protamreba in hav- 
ing ramified and anastomosing pseudopodia. 
ProtOgenlC (pr6-t6-jen'ik), a. [Gr. prdtoa, 
first, and genoa, birth.] In geol. applied to 
crystalline or fire-formed rocks, in contra- 
distinction to deuterogenic, the terra applied 
to those formed from them by mechanical 
actions. 

Protogsmy (pro-toj'i-ni), n. [Gr. prdtoa, first, 
and gyni, a woman, a female.] In hot. the 
development of the pistils before the sta- 
mens. See extract under Protandby. 
Protomartyr (prd'td-mHr-tSr), n. [Gr. w<5. 
toa, first, and martyr, martyr.] 1. The first 
martyr: a term applied to Stephen, the first 
Christian martyr.— 2. The first who suffers 
or is sacrlAoed in any cause. ‘The proto- 
martyr of our cause. ' Tennyaon. 
ProtOmorpMO (prO-tfi-morifik). a. [Gr. prrl- 
toa, fliut, and mo^M, shape. ] In the earliest 
form or shape ; having the most primitive 
character. ‘A protomorphio layer (of tissue). ’ 
JT. Spencer. 

Prot(motariat (pr6-ton'o-ta"ri-at), n. Same 
as Prothonotariat. 

Protonotary (pr6-ton'o-ta-ri), n. Same as 
Prothomtary. 

Frotopapas (prfi-tc-pap'as), n. [Or. prdtoa, 
first, mapapeia, a father, in late Greek a 
priest.] In the Greek Ch. a chief priest; 
a priest of superior rank, corresponding 
nearly to a dean or archdeacon. 
ProtOphyUum (pr6't6-fll"lum), n. [Gr. pra- 
tes, first, and a leaf.] In hot the 

first leaf of a cryptogamlo plant after ger- 
mination. 

Frotophyte (prfi'to-flt), n. [Gr. pr6toa, first, 
and jmyton, a plant.] A name given to the 


lowest organisms in the vegetable kingdom, 
consisting either of a single cell, or of several 
cells united by a gelatinous substance but 
without any essential mutual dependence, 
and corresponding to the Protosoa of the 
animal kingdom. 

Protophytology (pr6'to-f!-tor'o-jl),n. [Gr. 
protoa, fii'st, phytmi, a plant, and logoa, a dis- 
course.] The science of fossil botany. 
Protoplasin, Protoplasma (prd'tb-piazm, 
pro-to-plaz'ma), n. [Or, prOtoa, first, and 
plaania, anything formed or moulded, from 
plaaaO, to mould.] A substance consisting 
of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen, 
nearly identical with the white of an egg, 
and constituting the basis of life in ani- 
mal and plant structures. It is colourless, 
transparent, and apparently destitute of 
structure, and is seen in its simplest form 
in some of the lowest types of auimal life, 
as in the Foraminlfera and Moneru. When 
unrestricted by an imprisoning envelope it 
is endued (as is seen in Amoeba diMuemi) 
with the power of extending itself in all 
directions iu the form of mutable processes 
which can be withdrawn at will, and it has 
also the power of passing cr flowing in min- 
ute masses through closed membranes with- 
out these masses thereby losing their iden- 
tity of form. In the form of cells, the skin 
of which Is merely dead and hardened proto- 
plasm, and inclosing a nucleus, or with a 
nucleus embedded In its substance, it is the 
structural unit of all organized bodies, con- 
stituting not only the basis of the ovum of 
both plants and animals, but of the tissues 
themselves in their perfect state, which are 
mere multiples of such cell-units variously 
modified. (The nucleus is believed by some 
to be doubtful, and due to imperfection in 
the glass.) As the protoplasm in our bodies 
is continually undergoing waste, a contin- 
uous renewal of the material is essential to 
the continuance of life. Animals, however, 
cannot elaborate protoplasm from mineral 
substances for themselves, they being able 
only to convert by the process of digestion 
dead protoplasm into living. Plants can, 
on the other hand, manufacture protoplasm 
from mineral compounds and the atmo- 
sphere, and so they are the storehouse of 
protoplasmic matter for the animal king- 
dom. Some biologists prefer the term Bio- 
plasm to that of Protoplasm, as being more 
expressive of its function. 

Beast and fowl, reptile aii<t fish, mollusk, worm, 

[ and polype, are all composed of structural units of 
the same character, namely, masses of protoplasm 
with a nucleus. There are sundry very low animals, 
each of which structurally ts a mere colourless blood- 
corpuscle, leading an independent life But, at the 
very bottom of the animal scale, even this simplici^ 
becomes simplified, and all the phenomena of life 
arc manifested by a particle of without a 
nucleus Huxley. 

Protoplasmic (pr6-t6-plaz'mik), a. Pertain- 
ing to, resembling, or consisting of proto- 
plasm. 

Protoplast (prd'td-plast), n. [Gr. prOtoa, 
first, and puiatoa, formed, from plaaaS, to 
mould. ] The original ; the thing first formed, 
as a copy to be imitated; the first individual 
or pair of individuals of a species. 

The consumption was the primitive disease, which 
put a period to our protoplasts, Adam and Eve. 

Harvey. 

A protoplast is an organized individual, capable 
(either singly or as one ofa pair) of propagating indi- 
viduals ; Itself having been propagated by no such 
previous individual or pair Hence, a species is a 
class of individuals, cacn of which is hypothetically 
considered to be the descendant of the same proto- 
plast, or of the same pair of protoplasts. Latham. 

Protoplastic (prd-to-plas'tik), a. First 
formed. ‘The protoplaatic soul.' Prof. 
Tyndall. 

Protopodlte (prd-top'o-dit), n. [Gr. prof os, 
first, and poua, podoa, a foot.] in zool. the 
basal segment of the typical limb of a crus- 
tacean. 

ProtWOpe (pro't6-pdp),n. [Rubb. protopop. 
See iraOTOPAPAS.] In Russia, a priest of 
superior rank; a protopapas. 

Protopterl (pro-top'tor-i), n. [Gr. prUtoa, 
first, and pteron, a wing or fin.] See Dipnoi. 
ProtomlS (prO-torinis), n. [Or. priitoa, first, 
and omts, a bird.] The name given to the 
earliest fossil passerine bird yet known. In 
size and structure it approaches the lark, 
and it occurs in the eocene strata of Glaris. 
Protosalt (pr6't6-8alt), n. [Gr. prdtaa, first, 
and F. aalt. ] In chem. that one of two com- 
pounds of the same metal in the same acid 
which contains the lesser relative quantity 
of metal. 

ProtOsaurUB (prfl'to-sa-rus), n. [Gr. prbtoa, 
first, and aauroa, a lizard. ] The name given 


to the fossil monitor of Thuringia, which 
also occurs in the Durham Permian xocka 
It was long the earliest known fossil reptile. 
ProtOBpore (pr 6 't 6 -sp 6 r), n, [Gr. prCtoa, 
first, and apore (which see). ] A name given 
to the apparent spores of the l^cclnlaei, cor- 
responding to the prothalluB of the higher 
cryptogams 

ProtOStrophlB (prC-tos'tro-fls), n. [Gr. pr6- 
toa, first, and strophe, a turning, strepkd, to 
turn,] In bat. a spiral vessel separating 
from the main bundle that enters the leal, 
and forming part of the primary veins. 
Prototype (pro'to-tip), « [Fr., from Gr. 

prototypos — prOtos, first, and typos, type, 
form, model] An original or model after 
which anything is formed ; the pattern of 
anything to be engraved, cast, &c. ] exem- 
plar; archetype, 

Man is the prototype of all exact symmetry. 

IVotton. 

Protovertebra (prd-to-vftrite-bra), n. rGr. 
prOtos, first, and L. vertebra ] In bid. a 
structure in an embryo afterwards developed 
into a vertebra. 

ProtoveBtlary (nrd-td-ves'ti-a-ri), n. [Gr. 
protos, first, and L. vestiarius, pertaining to 
clothes, from vestis, a garment.] Head- 
keeper of a wardrobe. * Protoveatiary, or 
wardrobe keeper of the palace of Antiochus 
at Constantinople.' T. Warton. 

Protoxide (pro-tok'sid), n. [Gr. prOtoa, first, 
and E. oxide.] That member of a series of 
oxides which contains the least relative 
amount of metal, or non-metal other than 
oxygen. 

Protozoa (pr 6 -t 6 -z 6 'a),n.pi. [Gr. first, 

and z6on, an animal.from zad,to live. ] A sub- 
kingdom including the most lowly organized 
members of the animal kingdom. The Pro- 
tozoamay be defined to be animals composed 
of a nearly structureless jelly-like substance 
termed aarcode, not possessing permanent 
distinction or separation of parts, without 
a definite body cavity or trace of a nervous 
system, and having either no differentiated 
alimentary apparatus, or an extremely ru- 
dimentary one. The animals present the 
appearance of a transparent gelatinous cell 
containing a nucleus. In many, contractile 
vesicles have been observed which perform 
the office of a heart. Most are nourished by 
absorption through the general surface. 
Only in the Infusoria has a mouth been ob- 
served. The organs of locomotion are 
varied. In some of the higher forms move- 
ments are effected by means of cilia, In 
others by long whip-like bristles termed 

ft eUa, but the most characteristic organs 
acomotion are processes named paeudo- 

S odia, consisting simply of prolongations of 
le sarcodic substance of the body, which 
can be emitted and retracted at pleasure: 
in a few a thin marginal lamina propels 
the animal by its undulations. The Pro- 
tozoa, with the exception of a few inhabiting 
the bodies of animals, are aquatic in their 
habits, and, save the sponges, generally of 
microscopic size. They are divided into two 
groups with regard to the presence or ab- 
sence of a mouth— sfotaatode and aatoma- 
toua— the former group consisting of the 
class Infusoria, and the latter of the classes 
Gregarinidee and Rhizopoda. Huxley sub- 
divides the Protozoa into two groups, a 
lower and a higher. In the former, Monera, 
no definite structure is discernible in the 
protoplasm of the body; in the latter, En- 
doplaatica, a certain portion of the sub- 
stance (the so-called nucleus) is distinguish- 
able from the rest, one or more contractile 
vesicles being commonly present. (See Mo- 
nera, Endoplastica.) Huxley further dls- 
tinwishes those members of the Protozoa 
which move and feed by means of pseudo- 
podia as Myxopoda or myxopods, while 
those in which the organs of locomotion 
and prehension are cilia or flagella he classes 
as maatigopoda or mastigopods. 

Protozoan (prd-to-zO'an), n. A member of 
the sub-kingdom Protozoa. 

ProtOZOlC (pr 6 -t 6 - 26 'ik), a. (See above ] Be- 
longing to or containing the earliest fonns 
of me; specifically, (a) In zool. of or pertain- 
ing to the Protozoa (b) In geol. applied to 
the lowest system of rocks in which the 
traces of organic structure have been found. 
It is Immediately above the hypozoic sys- 

X ^ . .Ll. 

PTotOZOon (pr 6 -to-z 6 'on), n. One of the 
Protozoa. 

To such, the hypothesis that by any series o* 
changes a protoxoou should ever give origin to a 
mamnial, seems grotesque. H . Spencer, 


ch. cAain; 6h, Sc. loc^; %,go\ J.iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng. sing; th, ffien; th. fMn; w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure. -See KBT. 
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Protraot (prd-trakt'), v,t. [L. moU'aottis, 
from protrako~pro, lonrard, and tmho, to 
draw (whence trace, traction, extract, <fcc.).] 
1. To draw out or lengthen In time; to con- 
tinue; to prolong; as, to protraot an argu- 
ment : to protract a dlsciUMdon ; to protract 
a war or a negotiation; very common in past 
participle; as, a protracted sitting of an 
assembly; the discussion was very pro- 
tracted. 

Doubtless he shrives this woman to her smock, 
Else ne’er could he so long protract his speech. 

, Shat:. 

2 To lengthen out in space. 

Many a ramble, far 

And wide protracted, through the tamer ground 
Of these our unimaginative days. H'ordswortk 

8. To delay; to defer; to put off to a distant 
time; as, to protract the decision of a ques- 
tion; to protract the final issue —4 In mrv 
to draw to a scale; to lay down by means of 
a scale and protractor the lines and angles 
of a piece of land; to plot 
Protract! (pro-trakt'), n. Tedious continu- 
ance. 

Protractedly (prd-trak'ted-li), adv. In a 
prolonged or protracted manner; tediously, 
notracter (pr6-trak't6r), n. One who pro- 
tracts or lengthens in time. 

Ihrotraction (pro-trak'shon), n. 1. The act 
of drawing out or continuing in time; the 
act of delaying the termination of a thing; 
as, the jvrotractioii of a debate —2. In sure 
(a) the act of plotting or laying down on 
paper the dimensions of a field, &c. (h) That 
which is protracted or plotted on paper. 
Protractive (prd-trak'tiv), a. Drawing out 
or lengthening in time; prolonging; con- 
tinuing; delaying. 

He suffered their protractive arts DrycUn. 

Protractor (pr6-trak't6r). ?i. One who or 
that which protracts; specifically, (a) in 
garv. an instrument for laying down and 
measuring angles on paper. It is of various 
forms, semicircular, rectangular, or circu- 
lar. (6) In anat a muscle which draws for- 
ward a part, (c) In surg an instrument re- 
sembling a forceps for drawing extraneous 
bodies out of a wound. 

Protreptical (pro-trep'tik-al), a. [Gr. pro- 
treptikos, fitted for urging on, hortatory, 
from protrepO, to ui^e on— -pro, forward, 
and trepo, to turn.] Intended or adapted 
to persuade ; persuasive ; hortatory. ‘ The 
means used are partly didactical and pro- 
treptical. ' Bp Ward. 

Protrude (pro-trod'), V.t. pret. & pp pro- 
truded; ppr. protruding. (L. protmdo— 
pro, forth, forw'ards, and trudo, to thrust 
whence obtrude, intrude) ] 1. To thrust 
orward; to drive or force along. ‘The sea’s 
being protruded forwards ... by the mud 
or earth discharged into it by rivers.’ Wood- 
ward.~2. To shoot forth or project, or cause 
to project; as, a sn&il protrudes its horns. 

3. To thrust out as from confinement; to 
cause to come forth. ‘Spring protrudes the 
bursting gems ’ Thomson. 

Protrude (pro- trod'), v.i To shoot forward; 
to be thrust forward 

The parts protrude beyond the skin. Bacon. 

Protrusile (pro-trd'sll), a Capable of being 
protruded and withdrawn. 

Irotrueion (pr6-trb'zhon), n. 1. The act of 
protruding or thrusting forward or beyond 
the usual limit ; a thrusting or driving ; a 
push. ‘ Without either resistance or protru- 
sion.' Locke —2. The state of being pro- 
truded. 

Protruiiye (pr6-tr5'ziv), a. Thrusting or 
impelling forward; as, protrusive motion. 
Protrusively (pro-tre'zlv-li), adv. in a pro- 
trusive manner; obtrusively. 

To him thou, with sniffing charity, wilt protru- 
lively proffer thy hand-lamp. Carlyle. 

Protuberance (prd-tQ'bfir-ans), n. [Fr. pro- 
tubiranee. See Protubebate.) A swell- 
ing or tumour on the body; a prominence; 
a bunch or knob; anything swelled or pushed 
beyond the surrounding or adjacent surface; 
on the surface of the earth, a hill, knoll, or 
other elevation. Protuberance differs from 
pro^etion In being applied to parts that rise 
from the surface with a gradual ascent or 
small angle, whereas a projection may be 
at a right angle with the surface. ‘Moun- 
tains that seemed but so many wens and un- 
natural protuberances upon the face of the 
earth.' Dr. H. More. 

Protnberancy (prd-td'bdr-an-si), n. Same 
as Pro^eranee, 

Protuberant (prd-tff'b^r-ant), a. Swelling; 


prominent beyond the surrounding surface; 
as, & protuberant joint; a protuberant eye. 

Though the eye seems round, in reality the Iris is 
protuberant above the white. Ray. 

Protuberantly (pr6-t6'b6r-ant-ll), adv. In 
a protuberant manner ; in the way of pro- 
tuberance. 

Protuberate (pr6-tu'b6r-at), v.t. pret. pro- 
tuberated; ppr. protuberating. [L.L. pro- 
tubero, protuberatus—pro, before and tu- 
bero, to bulge, from L. tuber, a hump, a 
bump, a swelling, akin to ttirneo, to swell. 
See Tumid.] To swell or be prominent be- 
yond the adjacent surface; to bulge out 
If the navel protubet ates, make a small puncture 
with a lancet through the skin. Sharpe. 

Protuberation (prC-tu'b6r-a"8hon), n. The 
act of swelling beyond the surrounding sur- 
face 

Protuberoust (prS-tCi'bSr-us), a. Protuber- 
ant. 

Pro-tutor (pro-til'tor), n. In Scots law, one 
who acts as a tutor to a minor without 
having a regular title to the office. 

Proud (proud), a [A. Sax. jmlt, proud, 
whence pride; cog. Dan. prtid, stately, 
magnificent ] 1. Feeling, manifesting, or 
possessing pride, in a good or bad sense: (a) 
possessing such self-esteem as deters from 
anything base, (b) Filled with or showing 
inordinate self-esteem: claiming undue def- 
erence or consideration; haughty; arrogant; 
supercilious; presumptuous. 

And was so proud, that should he meet 
The twelve apostles in the street, 

He’d turn his no.se up at them all. 

And shove his Saviour from the wall. Churchill 
The proudest admirer of his own parts might find 
it useful to consult with others, though of inferior 
capacity. If'atts. 

(c) Ready to boast; elated; priding one’s 
self ; as, proud of one’s country. —2. Pro- 
ceeding from pride; daring; presumptuous 

Easily the proud attempt 
Of spirits apostate, and their counsels vain 
Thou hast repelled Milton 

8. Lofty of mien ; of fearless or untamable 
character; full of life, vigour, or mettle 
‘ The proudest panther in the chase.’ Shak 
‘ Tile blunt bear, rough boar, or lion proud. ' 
Shak. 

The fiend replied not, overcome with rage ; 

But like a proud steed reined, went haughty on. 

Milton 

4. Giving reason or occasion for pride, self- 
gratulatlon, or boasting ; suggesting or ex- 
citing pride ; exhibiting gi'antmnr; ostenta- 
tious; grand; lofty; magnificent; splendid 
‘ Proud temples.' Dryden. ‘Proud titles ’ 
Shak. —5 Excited by the animal appetite : ap- 
plied particularly to the female of certain 
animals. ‘ A breeding jennet, lusty^ young 
and proud ’ Shak — Proud flesh, an exces- 
sive or over luxuriant development of gran- 
ulation in wounds and ulcers. 
Proud-bearted (proud'hHrt-ed), a. Haughty ; 
arrogant; proua. ‘ Proud -hearted War- 
wick. ’ Shak 

Proudlflb (proud'ish), a. Somewhat proud. 
Ash. 

Proudly (proudli), adv In a proud man- 
ner; wfth inordinate self-esteem : haughtily; 
ostentatiously; with lofty airs or mien; with 
mettle, life, or vigour. 1 

Question her proudly, let thy looks be stem. j 
Shak 1 

Proudness (pmud'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being proud; pride. 

Set aside all arrogancy and proudness. Latimer. 

Proud-pled (proud'pid), a. Gorgeously va- 
riegated. ‘ Proud-piea April dressed in all 
his trim ’ Shak. 

Proud-stomaclied (proud'stum-akt), a. Of 
a haughty spirit; haughty; high-tempered; 
apt to take offence. 

If you get a parcel of proud-stomached teachers 
that set the young dogs a rebelling, what else can 
you look for? Dickens. 

livable (prdv'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
proved. 

Proof supposes something provable, y. S, Mill. 

Proyableness (prbv'a-bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being provable ; the capacity 
or capability of being proved. 

Provably (prov^a-iill), adv. In a manner 
capable of proof. 

Proyand,! Provaatt (prov'and.prov'antl.n. 
[Ft. provende, lit. that which is provided, 
provender. See Provender.] Provender. 
Camels in the war, who have their provand 
Only for bearing burdens. Shak. 

I tell thee, one pease was a soldier’s provaut a 
whole ^y at the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Beau. Br FI. 


Provand, t Provantt (prov'and, prov'ant), 
a. In milit. antiq. provided for the use of 
the general body of the soldiers ; hence, of 
common or Inferior quality. ‘ A poor pro- 
xant rapier, no better,’ B. Jonson. 

The good wheaten bread of the Flemings were 
better tlian the provant rye-bread of the Swede 
Str W. Scott. 

Provantt (prov'ant), v.t. To supply with 
provender or provisions. ‘ To promnt and 
victuall moreover this monstrous army of 
strangers.' Nash. 

Prove (prbv), v.t. pret. & pp. proved; ppr. 
proving. [0 Fr. j>rower, pruver, Mod. Fr 
prouver, from L. proho, to try, test, prove, 
lit. to test the good quality of, from prohua, 
good (whence probity). But A. Sax proflan, 
to prove, borrowed directly from the Latin, 
has as much claim as the French prover 
to be the ancestor of the modern prove and 
proof.] 1. To try or ascertain by an experi- 
ment, or by a test or standard ; to test ; to 
make trial of ; as. to prove hy various ex- 
periments the strength ot gunpowder; ‘the 
exception proves the rule,’ that tries or tests 
If it holds good. 

Proi/e all things ; hold fast that which is good. 

I Thes. V. 21. 

And another said, 1 have bought five yoke of 
oxen, and I go to prove them. Luke xiv. 19. 

2. To evince, establish, or ascertain as truth, 
reality, or fact, by argument, reasoning, In- 
duction, or by testimony or other evidence; 
to demonstrate. ‘The truths that never 
can be jirovcd.' Tennyson. 

Give me the ocular proof . . . 
Make me to see’t; or, at the least, so prove it 
That the probation bear no hinge or looj) 

To hang a doubt on. Shak. 

3 To establish the authenticity or validitv 
of; to obtain probate of; as, to prove a wilt 
See Probatk— 4. To gain personal experi- 
ence of; to try by suffering or encountering. 

Let him in arms the power of Turnus prove. 

Dryden. 

5. In arith. to show or ascertain the correct- 
ness of by a farther calculation Thus, in 
subtraction, if the difference between two 
numbers added to the lesser number makes 
a sum equal to the greater, the correctness 
of the subtraction is proved — To prove 
masteries, \ to make trial of skill ; to try 
who does be.st or has the mastery 

He would often run, leap or pror^e masteries with 
his chief courtiers. Kuolles 

Syn. To try, test, verify, justify, confirm, 
establish, evince, manifest, show, demon- 
strate. 

Prove (prov), v.i 1. To make trial; to essay. 

Children prove whether they ciin rub upon the 
breast with one hand, and pat upon the mrehead 
with another. Bacon. 

2. To be found or to have its qualities ascer- 
tained by experience or trial; as, a plant or 
medicine proves salutary.— 3. To })e ascer- 
tained by the event or something subse- 
quent; to tuni out to be; as, the report 
proves to be true, or proves to be false. 

When the inflammation ends in a gangrene, the 
case proves mortal. Arbuthnot. 

4. To make certain ; to attain certainty. 
‘Believing where we cannot prove.' Ten- 
nyson.— b.\ To succeed. 

If the experiment printed not, it might be pre- 
tended that tlic beasts were not killea in the due 
time. Bacon. 

Provect t (pro-vekt'), a. [L. provectus—pro, 
forward, and veho, vectuB, to carry.] Car- 
ried forward; advanced. ‘ Provect in years.' 
Sir T. Elyot. 

Provection (prd-vek'slion), n. In gram, the 
act of carrying the terminal letter from a 
previous word to the next succeeding one, 
when it begins with a vowel; as, the tone^ 
-that one; the tother-that other. 
Provedltor (pr6-ved'i-t6r), n. [It. provedi- 
tore, from provedere, to provide. See PRO- 
VIDE.] A purveyor; one employed to pro- 
cure supplies, as for an army. 

They all love the major-domo, and look upon him 
as their parent, their guardian, their friend, their 
patron, their provedltor. yer. Taylor. 

I^OVedore (prov'e-ddr), n. A purveyor; a 
provedltor. ‘An officer . . . engaged in 
treaties with Indians, and busied with the 
duties of a provedore.' W. Irving. 

Proven (prOv'n), pp. [A strong form for 
proved, the proper pp. Its usage in English 
is probably only poetical. ] Proved. ‘ Protun 
or no, what cared he?’ Tennyson. 

Count o’er the rosary of truth, 

And practise precepts that exe proven wise. 

P.y.BaiUy. 

—Not proun, In Soots law, a verdict glv^ 
by a jury in a orimlnal oaae when, althoui^ 
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there ia a defloienoy of eyidence to convict 
the prisoner, there is sufficient to warrant 
grave suspicion of his guilt. 
l^Tencal (pro-vofi*s^), n. l. a native of 
Provence.— 2. The Romance languwe for- 
merly spoken in Provence. It is the Langue 
dfoc, and was the tongue used by the Trou- 
badours. See Langue d*oo. 

Pro venoe - Oil (prov'ens-oU), n. Olive-oil 
obtained by cold pressure from the ripe 
fruits immediately after gathering. Watts* 
Diet qf Chem. 

Provence-r086 (prov'ens-rdz), n. The cab- 
bage-rose. 

Provendal (pro-ven'shal), a. [Fr. proven- 
gal ] Pertaining to Provence, in France, 
firovend t (prov^nd), n. Same as Provand. 
Provende,t n. [See Provender.] a pre- 
bend; a daily or annual allowance or sti- 
pend Chaucer. 

I^OVender (prov'en-dCr), n. [Fr. provende, 
from L. preebenda, things to be supplied. 
See Prebend. It is somewhat difficult to 
account for the addition of r or er to this 
word.] 1. Dry food for beasts, as hay, straw, 
and com. 

For a fortnight before you kill them feed them 
•with hay or other provender. Mortimer. 

2. Provisions, especially dry provisions ; meat ; 
food : in this signification formerly written 
Provand, Provant, Provend, and Provent. 
[Now rare.] 

I^OVendre,t n. a prebendary. Chaucer. 
Provent t (prov'ent), n. Same as Provender. 
Proventrlcillus (pro-ven-trik'u-lus), n. [L. 
pro, in front of, and ventriculus, dim. of 
venter, ventris, a i)elly ] In zool the car- 
diac portion of the stomach of birds. 
^OVer (prov'Cr), n. One who proves or 
tries; that which proves. 

Why am I a fool?— Make that demand of the prover. 

Shak. 

Proverb (prov'Crb), n. [Fr. proverbe; L pro- 
verbium — pro, before, for, and verbuin, a 
word.] 1. A short pithy sentence often re- 
peated, expressing a well-known truth or 
common fact ascertained by experience or 
observation ; a sentence which brielly and 
forcibly expresses some practical truth ; a 
wise saw; an adage; a maxim. 

The genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are discov- 
ered »n Its proverbs Bacon. 

When Johnson defined a proverb to be ‘a short 
sentence frequently repeated by the people,’ this de- 
finition would not include the most curious ones, 
which have not alw.iys circulated among the popu- 
lace, nor does it designate the vital qualities of a 
proverb The pithy quaintness of old Howell has 
admirably described the ingredients of an exquisite 
proverb to be sense, shortness, and salt 

/. D' Israeli 

2 A by-word ; an instance of what is con- 
temptible or hateful ; a reproach or object 
of contempt. ‘A proverb and a hy-word 
among all people.’ 1 Ki. ix. 7.-3. In Scrip. 
a moral sentence or maxim that is enig- 
matical ; a dark saying of the wise that re- 
quires interpretation Prov. i 6. 

His disciples say unto him, Lo I now speakest thou 
plainly, ana thou uscst no proverb IVycltffe's Bible. 

4. pi A canonical book of the Old Testa- 
ment, containing a great variety of wise 
maxims, rich in practical truths and excel- 
lent rules for the conduct of all classes of 
men.— 6. A short dramatic composition In 
which some proverb or popular saying ia 
taken as the foundation of the plot. Brande 
dc Cox. — 8YN.Maxim,aphori8m,apophthegm, 
adage, saw. 

Proverb (prov'Srb), v.t. l. To speak of 
proverbially; to mention in a proverb. 

Am I not sung and proverb' d for a fool 
In every street ? Milton 

2. To provide with a proverb. 

I am proverb'd with a grandsire phrase. Shak. 

Proverb (prov'firb), v.i. To utter proverbs. 

‘ So wise m proverbing ’ Milton. 
Proverbial (prd-vdr'bi-al), a. 1. Mentioned 
in a proverb; comprised iu a proverb; used 
or current as a proverb ; as, a proverbial 
saying or speech. 

In case of excesses, I take the German proverbial 
cure, by a hair of the same beast, to be the worst in 
the world. Sir IV. Temple. 

It is proverbial that there are certain things which 
flesh and blood cannot bear. Dickens. 

2. Pertaining to proverbs; resembling a pro- 
verb: as, to express one’s self yrMh proverbial 
brevity. Sir T. Browne. 

PtOVOrblalism (prd-vdr'bi-al-lzm), n. A 
proverbial phrase or saying. 

I^Virbll^t (prd-v6r'bi-al-ist), n. A com- 
poser, collector, or admirer of proverba 
norarbUlise (pr5-v6r'bi-al-iz), v.t. pret. 
pp. provorbializsd; ppr. proverhialmim. To 


make into a proverb; to turn into a proverb, 
or to use proverbially. [Rare.] 
Proverbially (pr6-v6r^i-al-U), adv. in a 
proverbial manner or style ; by way of pro- 
verb, 

A convent without a library, it used to be proverb- 
ially said, was like a castle without an armoury. 

Craik. 

Provide (prd-vidO, v.t. pret. & pp. wovided; 
ppr. providing. [L. provideo, lit. to see be- 
fore— pro, before, and video, visum, to see 
(whence vision, visible, revise, &c.).3 1. To 
procure beforehand; to get, collect, or make 
ready for future use; to prepare. 

God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering. 

Gen. xxii 8. 

Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass m your 
purses. Mat x. 9. 

Provide in this sense is often followed by 
against or for; as, we provide warm clothing 
against the inclemency of the weather; we 
provide necessaries against a time of need ; 
or, we provide warm clothing/or winter, <fee. 

2. To furnish; to supply: now followed only 
by with, but formerly frequently by of. 

Rome, by the care of the magistrates, was well 
provided luith corn. Arbuthnot 

If I have really drawn a portrait to the knees, let 
some better artist provide himself 0/ a deeper c.in- 
vas, and taking these hints set the figure on its legs. 

Dryden 

3. To make or lay down as a previous ar- 
rangement, guarantee, or provision; as, the 
agi'eement provides that the party shtdl 
Incur no loss —4. To make a previous con- 
dition, supposition, or understanding. See 
Provided.— 6. t To foresee: a Latinism. 

Nor can I blame the wishes of those severe and 
wise patnots. who, providing; the hurts tivese licen- 
tious spirits may do in a state, desire rather to see 
fools — than the wounds of private men, of princes, 
and natit)iis. B fonson 

6. Eccles to appoint to a benefice before it 
is vacant. See Provisor. 

Provide (pro-vid'), v i. pret. provided ; ppr 
providing. 'I’o procure supplies or means 
of defence ; to take measures for counter- 
acting or escaping an evil: followed by 
against or for. "Providing against the in- 
clemency of the weather.' Sir M. Ualc. 

Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to 
provide /or human wants. Burke. 

Provided (pro-vid'ed), conj. On condition; 
on these terms; this being understood, con- 
ceded, or established : frequently followed 
by that 

If I come off, . she ytiur Jewel, this your jewel, 
and my gold are yours: provided 1 have your com- 
mendation for my more nree entertainment. Shak 
1 take your offer and will live with you. 
Provided that you do no outrages 
On silly women or poor passengcr.s Shak. 

{Provided, strictly speaking, is a participle, 
and the word being is understood, the par- 
ticiple provided agreeing with the whole 
sentence absolute, and being equivalent to 
‘this condition being provided, previously 
stipulated or established.'] 

Providence (pro'vi-dens), n. [Fr. , from L. 
providentia, a foresight, foreknowledge. See 
Provide.] l.t Foresight; timely care or 
preparation. 

Providence is (that) whereby a man not only for- 
secth commodity and incommodity, prosperity and 
adversity, but also consulteth, and therewith endea- 
voureth, as well to repel annoyance, as to attain and 
get profit and advantage. 5 »y T. tlyot. 

2 The care of God over his creatures ; di- 
vine superintendence. 

That to the highth of this great argument 
I may assert eternal provwence. 

And justify the ways of God to men. Milton. 

Hence— 8. God, regarded as exercising fore- 
cast, care, and direction for and over his 
creatures; the divine being or power. 

The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

Milton. 

4. Something due to an act of providential 
intervention ; an act or event in which the 
care of God is directly exhibited: often used 
colloquially as we use mercy or blessing. 

It was a providence the battalion at Jutog was re- 
strained from revolt. IV. H Russell. 

6. Frugality ; prudence in the management 
of oneA concerns; economy. 

My heart shall be my own, my vast cxpencc 
Reduced to bounds, by lissieAy providence. Dryden. 

Provident (pro'vi-dent), a. [L. providens, 

S pr. of provideo, to provide. It is virtually 
ae same word as prudent, as providence = 
prudence.] 1. Foreseeing wants and making 

8 revision to supply them; forecasting; cau- 
Lous ; prudent in preparing for future exi- 
gencies : sometimes followed by of. 

First crept 

The parsimonious emmet, provident 
(Vfulure. Milton. 


Orange Is what Augustus was. 

Brave, wary, provident, and bold fValler. 

2. Foreseeing ; having an anticipatory sense 
of: wlthq^. [Rare.] 

The little Maid again, proxndent 0/ her domestic 
destiny, takes with preference to Dolls. Carlyle. 

3. Frugal; economical. — Kyn Forecasting, 
cautious, careful, prudent, frugal, econoim- 

Providential (pro-vi-den'shal), a. Effected 
by the provioenco of God; referrible to 
divine providence ; proceeding from divine 
direction or superintendence ; as, the pro- 
vidential contrivance of things; a provi- 
dential escape from danger. 

This thin, this soft contexture of the air. 

Shows the wise author’s providential cate. 

B/ackmore. 

Providentially (pro-vi-den'shal-li), adv. 
In a providential manner; by means of 
God's providence. 

Every animal is providentially directed to the use 
of Its proper weapons. ' Ray 

Providently (pro'vi-dent-li), adv. In a pro- 
vident manner; with prudent foresight; 
with wise precaution in preparing for the 
future. 

Nature having designed waterfowl to fly in the air 
and live in the water, she providently makes their 
feathers of such a texture that they do not admit the 
water. Boyle. 

Pro’Vldentness (pro'vi-dent-nes), n. State 
of being provident ; providence; foresight; 
carefulness ; prudence. Ascham. 

Provider (pr6-vld'6r), n. One who provides, 
furnishes, or supplies; one tljat procures what 
is wanted. 

Here’s money for my meat; 

I woulfl h.ive left it on the bfkird .so soon 
As 1 had made my meal, and parted thence 
With prayers for the prevtder Shak. 

Pro'Vldoret (pro'vi-d6r),7i. [See ProvedorbJ 
A provider; a purveyor De Foe. 

Province (pro'vins), ? 1 .. [Fr, ; L. provineia, 
a province.] 1. Originally, a country of con- 
siderable extent, which being reduced under 
Roman dominion was new modelled, sub- 
jected to the command of a governor sent 
from Rome, and to such taxes and contribu- 
tions as the Romans saw fit to impose. 

i udea now and all the Promised Land 
leduced a province under Roman yoke, 
Obeys Tiberius. Milton. 

2. A term variously applied in modem 
times : (a) to a colony or dependent country 
at a distance from the metropolis, or to dif- 
ferent divisions of the kingdom, empire, or 
state itself. Thus the Low Countries belong- 
ing to Austria and Spain were styled pro- 
vinces, as were also the different govern- 
ments into which France was divided pre- 
vious to the revolution. (&) A portion of a 
country or state as distinguished from the 
capital : usually In the plural ; as, the actor 
has left London and is starring in the pro- 
vinces. (c) In England, a division for eccle- 
siastical purposes under the jurisdiction of 
an archbishop, there being two provinces, 
the province of Canterbury and that of York, 
(tf) in the B. Cath. Ch. one of the territorial 
divisions of an ecclesiastical order, such as 
the Franciscans, or tliose of the Propaganda, 
(c) A region of country ; a tract ; a large extent. 

Over many a tract 

Of heaven they march’d, and many a province wide. 

Milton. 

8. The proper duty, office, or business of a 
person; sphere of action; function. 

It is the province of the court to judge of the law, 
that of the jury to decide on the facts. Souvter. 

The woman's province is to be careful in her econ- 
omy and chaste in her affection. Tatler. 

4. A division in any department of know- 
ledge or speculation; a department 

Their understandings are cooped in narrow bounds, 
.so that they never look abroad into other provinces 
of the intelfeaual world. ff'atts. 

Provlnce-rofle (pro'vins-roz), n. Same as 
Provence-rose. 

PrO'Vlncial (pro-’vin'shal), a. 1. Pertaining 
or relating to a province ; as, a provincial 

f government; ^provincial dialect. —2. Form- 
ng a province or territory appendant to 
the principal kingdom or state; as, pro- 
vincial territory. —3. Exhibiting the manners 
of a province ; characteristic of the inhabit- 
ants of a province; countrified; rustic; 
hence, not polished ; rude. ‘ Fond of exhib- 
iting ^oetneio! airs and graces. ’ Macaulay. 
4. Pertaining to an ecclesiastical province 
or to the jurisdiction of an archbishop ; not 
ecumenical; as, a provincial synod. 
Provincial t (prd-vin'shal), a. Pertaining to 
Provence; Provencal . — Provincial rose. (al 
Same as Provence-rose. (6) An oraamentai 
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•hoe -tie in the shape of a cabbage-rose. 
"With two Provincial roves on iny razed 
•hoes.’ Shak. 

ihrovinolal (prd-vin'shal), n. l. A person 
belonging to a province; a person belonging 
to any part of the country except the me- 
tropolis. 

• Do you happen to know a lawyer by name Hatton 
inQiislimf’ . . . * No lawyer of that name; but 
the famous Hatton lives here,’ was the reply.—* The 
famous Hatton! And what is he famous forf 
You forget I am a/rot/iMrw/.’ Dtsraelt, 

2. In some religious orders, a monastic su- 
perior who has the superintendence of the 
religious houses of his fraternity in a given 
district, called a province. 

Valignanus was provincial of the Jesuits in the 
Indies. Shlltngfltd 


ProvilLCiallBXn (pr6-vin'shal-izm), n A 
peculiar word or manner of speaking in a 
province or district of country remote front 
the principal country or from the metropolis, 
and not received in the literary language 
of the time or in the more polished circles 

The inestimable treasure which lies hidden in the 
ancient inscriptions might be of singular service, par- 
ticularly in explaining the provinctahsms. 

Dr H Marsh 

PrOYlndalist (prd-vin'shal-lst), n. 1. An 
inhabitant of a province ; a provincial. — 
2. One who uses provincialisms. 
Provinciality ( pro - vin * shi - al " i - ti ), n. 
The quality of being provincial; peculi- 
arity of language in a province. 

That circumstance must have added greatly to the 
provinciality, and . . . the unintelligioility, of the 
poem. T. Ivarton 

liovlnclalixe (prd-vin'shal-Iz), v.t. pret. & 
pp. provincialized; ppr. provincializing. To 
render provincial. 

Proylndally (prd-vin'shal-li), adv. In a 
provincial manner. 

nroYlndate (pr6-vin'ghi-at), v.t. To con- 
vert into a province. 

There was a design to provinciatt the whole 
kingdom. Howell. 

Provlne (pr6-vin0, ti.i. [Fr. provipner, from 
provin, L. vropago, pro;^ini8, the layer of 
a vine. The French form provigner has no 
doubt been influenced by vigne, a vine.] 
To lay a stock or branch of a vine in the 
ground for propagation. Johnson. 
l^ylnf {prbWfng), ». The act of trying; as- 
certs^ng; evincing; experiencing.— Action 
qf proving the tenor, in Scots law, an action 
peculiar lo the Court of Session, by which 
the terms of a deed which has been lost or 
destroyed may be proved. 

Frovlaioxi (prd-vizh'on), n. [L. provisio, wo- 
visionis, a foreseeing, foresight, purveying, 
from prnvideo, provisum, to foresee— pro, 
before, and m«o, to see. See Provide.] 
1. The act of providing or making previous 
preparation; as, the provision of necessaries 
for a journey.— 2. A measure taken before- 
hand ; something arranged or prepared in 
advance; a preparation ; provident care. 


The prudent part is to propose remedies for the 
present evils and provisions against future events. 

Sir W. Temple. 

8. Accumulation of stores or materials before- 
hand ; a store or stock provided. 


Darid, after he had made such vast provision of 
materials for tlie temple, yet because he had dipt his 
hands in blood was not permitted to lay a stone in 
that sacred pile. South. 


4. A stock of food provided ; hence, victuals ; 
food; provender; eatables: usually in the 
plural ; as, provisions for the table or for the 
family; provisions for an army. ‘Provisions 
laid in lai^ for man and beast.' Milton — 

5. A stipulation or measure proposed in an 
enactment or the like ; a proviso. —6. A pre- 
vious nomination by the pope to a benefice 
before it became vacant, by which practice 
the ri^tfol patron was deprived of his pre- 
sentation. 

provision (prd-vizh'on), v. t. To provide with 
things necessary, especially to supply with 
victaals or food. 


with a little of this prraaration carried in a bag at 
die girdle, and a similar fingal outfit of tobacco, they 
were provisioned for a journey. Palfrey. 

VmlglOlUkl (pr5-vizh'on-al), a. Provided 
tor pTMent need or for the occasion ; tem- 
potruily established ; temporary ; as, a pro- 
visioneU regulation ; a provisional treaty. 

It was necessary to the public safety that there 
should be a provisional goremment. Macaulay. 


PrOTlgionally (pr5>vlzh'on-al-li), adv. In a 
nrovisfonal manner ; by way of provision ; 
temporarily ; for the present exigency. 

The abbot of St. Martin was bom, was baptised, 
and declared a man provisionally, till time should 
show what be would prove, nature had moulded him 
so untowardly. Locke. 


Provliionary (^prd-vjzli'on-a-ri), a 1. Pxo- 
visional; provided for the occasion; not 
permanent— 2. Provident; making provi- 
sion for the occasion. ‘Provisionary care.’ 
Shaftesbury. 

The preamble of the law, standing as it now stands, 
has the He direct given to it by the provisionary part 
of the act. Burke. 

ProvlBlon- dealer (pr6-vlzh'on-d§l-6r), n. 
Same as Provision-merchant. 

ProvlBion - merchant ( pr6 - vizh ' on - mer- 
chant), n. A general dealer in articles of 
food, as hams, butter, cheese, eggs, and the 
like. 

Proviso (prO-vI'zo), n. [L. provisus, abla- 
tive proviso, it being provided.] An article 
or clause in any statute, agreement, con- 
tract, grant, or other writing, by which a 
condition is introduced; a conditional stipu- 
lation that affects an agreement, contract, 
law, grant, <&c. 

He doth deny his prisoners. 

But with proviso and exception 

That we, at our own charge, shall ransom straight 

His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer. Shak. 

—Trial by proviso, in law, a trial at the in- 
stance of the defendant in a case in which 
the plaintiff, after issue Joined, does not 
proceed to trial, when by the practice of 
the court he ought to have done so. 

ProvlBOr (pr6-vi'zorX n. [Fr. proviseur, 
from L. provideo, provisum, to foresee. See 
Provision.] i.f one who provides. ‘The 
chief provisor of our horse.’ Ford. — 2. A 
person appointed by the pope to a benefice 
before the death of the incumbent, and to 
the prejudice of the rightful patron. In 
England, the appointment of pro visors was 
restrained by statutes of Richard II. and 
Henry IV. 

Whoever disturbs any patron in the presentation 
to a living by virtue of any papal provision, such pro- 
visor shall pay fine and ransom to the king at his 
will, and be imprisoned till he renounces such pro- 
vision Blackstone 


3. The purveyor, steward, or treasurer of a 
religious house. Cowell. 

Pro^orlly (pro-vi'zo-ri-li), adv. In a pro- 
visory manner; conditionally. 

This doctrine . . . can only, therefore, be ad- 
mitted provtsonly. Sir IV. Hamilton 


ProvlBOrship (prd-vi'zor-ship), n. The office 
of a provisor. 

Provisory (pr6-vl'zo-ri),o. 1. Temporary; pro- 
visional. Carlyle.— % Containing a proviso 
or condition; conditional. 

Frovocable (pr6-v6k'a-bl), a. Same as Pro- 
vokable. 

nxivocation (pro-vd-ka'shon), n. [Fr. ; L. 
provocatio, from provoco. See Provoke.] 
1. The act of provoking or exciting anger or 
vexation. 


The unjust provocation by a wife of her husband, 
in consequence of which she suffers from his ill-usage, 
will not entitle her to a divorce on the ground of 
cruelty. Bomner. 

2. Anything that excites anger; the cause 
of resentment ‘Haughtiness of temper, 
which is ever finding out provocations ’ 
Paley.—S.f An appeal to a court or judge. 
Ayliffe. [A Latinism. ]— 4. Incitement; stimu- 
lus. 

Garrulity, attended with immoderate fits of laugh- 
ing, is no uncommon case, when the provocation 
thereunto springs from jokes of a man’s own making. 

Cumberland. 

Specifically— 6. In Scrip, the time of the 
Jewish wanderi^s in tne wilderness when 
they roused the Divine anger by their back- 
slidinn. 

Harden not your heart, as in the provocation, and 
as in the day of temptation in the wilderness, when 
your fathers tempted me. Ps. xcv, 8, 9. 

^evocative (prd-vdk'a-tlv), a. Serving or 
tending to provoke, stimulate, or excite; 
exciting; apt to incense or enr^e; as, pro- 
voeative threats. 

Provocative (prd-vdk'a-tlvl, n. Anything 
that tends to excite appetite or passion; a 
stimulant; as, a provocative of hunger or of 
lust. 

There would be no variety of tastes to solicit his 
palate and occasion excess, nor any artificial provo- 
catives to relieve satiety. ddenson. 

ProvooatlvexieM d>*^vSk'a'tiv-nes),n. The 
quality of being provocative or stimulating. 
Provocatory t (prd-vdk'a-to-rl), n. A chal- 
lenge. 

Provokable (prd-vdk'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being provoked. * Irascible, and therefore 
moveable.* Cudworth. 

Provoke (prd-vCkO, v.t pret. 4 pp. pro- 
voked; ppr. provoking. [Fr. provoquer, 

L. wovoeo, to call forth, to challenge, to 
excite— forth, and voco, to call. Bee 
Voice.] l.t To challenge; to call out; to 


summon. ‘ Provoke him to the trial of this 
truth before all the world.’ Milton. 

He now provokes the sea-gods horn the shore. 

Dtyden. 

2. To stimulate to action; to induce by mo- 
tive; to move; to excite; to arouse. 

Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. Shak. 
The taste of pleasure provokes the appetite. 

Buckminster. 

3. To call forth ; to produce ; to cause ; to 
occasion; to instigate. 

Swelling passion doth provoke a pause. Shak. 
Let my presumption not provoke thy wrath. Shak, 
I neither fear, nor will provoke the war. Dryden, 

4. To excite to anger or passion ; to exas- 
perate; to irritate; to enrage. 

Nothing in the whole affair provoked him so much 
as the condolences of his friends, and the foolish 
figure they should both make at church the first Sun- 
day. Sterne. 

Syn. To arouse, stir up, rouse, awake, cause, 
excite, move, Induce, incite, stimulate, in- 
flame, offend, irritate, anger, chafe, exas- 
perate, incense, enrage. 

Provoke (pi‘6-v6k0, v.t. l.t To appeal. [A 
Latinism.] 

Arius and Pclagms durst provoke 

To what the centuries preceding spoke. Dryden, 

2 To produce anger. 

Provokementt (pr6-v6k'ment), n. Provo- 
cation. 

Whose sharpe provokement them incenst so sore, 
That both were bent t’ avenge his usage base. 

Spenser. 

Provoker (pr6-v6k'6r), n. 1. One who pro- 
vokes; one who excites anger or other pas- 
sion.— 2 One that excites war or sedition. 
Dr. H. More.—Z. That which excites, causes, 
or promotes. 

Drink, sir, is .1 prozofcer of three things . . . 
nosc-jjaintmg, sleep, and urine. Shak. 


Provoking (pr6-v6k'ing), p. and a. Having 
the power or quality of exciting resentment; 
tending to awaken passion; annoying; vex- 
atious; as, provoking yioids', provoking treat- 
ment. 

Provoklngly (pr6-v6k'ing-li), adv. In a pro- 
voking manner; so as to excite anger or 
annoyance. 

Provost (prov'ost ), n. [0. Fr. provost, prevost. 
Mod Fr. pr6v6t, from L. preepositus, one 
who is placed over others, from prwpono— 
prcB, before, over, and po?M), to put, place, set. 
See Position ] A person who is appointed 
to superintend or preside over something; 
the chief or head of certain bodies ; as, (a) 
the heads of several of the colleges in tne 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, equi- 
valent to principal in other colleges. (&) The 
chief dignitary of a cathedral or collegiate 
church, (c) In the Scotch burghs, the chief 
magistrate, corresponding to the English 
mavor. The chief ma^strates of Edinbuigh 
and Glasgow are styled lord wovost, and 
the same title has been popularly given to or 
claimed by several others, more particularly 
those of Al)erdeen, Perth, and Dundee. (d)t 
The keeper of a prison; a chief Jailer. Shak. 
Provost - marsnal (prov'ost-mttr-shal), 
n. 1. Milit. an officer whose duty it is to 
attend to offences committed against mili- 
tary discipline, to bring the offenders to 
punishment, and to see that the sentences 
passed upon them are executed.— 2. In the 
navy, an officer who has the custody of pri- 
soners at a court-marshal, and till the sen- 
tence of the court is executed. 

Pr0V0Btry,t n. The office of provost or pre- 
fect. Chaucer. 

ProvostflAilp (prov'ost-shlp), n. The office 
of a provost. 

Prow (prou), n. 1. [Fr. prow, Sp. and Pg. 
proa, from L. prora. from Gr. prdra, a prow.] 
The forepart of a ship; the bow; the oeak. 
In gallant trim the glided veMel goes ; 

Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm. 

Gray. 

2.t A particular kind of vessel used in the 
Bast Indies; a proa. 

Prow.t n. [O.Fr. prott. Origin doubtful.] 
Profit; advantage; Denefit. Chaucer. 

Prow (prou), a. [O.Fr. prou, Fr. prem, 
valiant. See Prowess.] Valiant. ‘The 
prowest knight that ever field did fight.’ 
Spenser. [Now rare and poetical.] 

From prime to vespers will I chaunt thy praise 
At priest knight and truest lover. Tennyson. 

Plt)WMi (prou'es), n. [Fr. woueese, prowess, 
from O.Pt. prou, Mod. Fr. preua, brave. 
Origin doubtful] 1. Bravery; valour; 
ticularly, military bravery combined wth 
skill; gallantly; intrepidity In war; fear- 
lessness of danger. ‘ Men of such proweu 
as not to know rear in themselves.' Sir P. 
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Sidney . ‘ Who by his prowess conquered 
aU France.’ ShoA:.— 2. f Integrity. Chancer. 

Pvowl (proul), v.t. [Origin doubtful. Older 
forms were proule, pr^, and Skeat sup- 
poses it to be ‘a contracted frequentative 
form, standing for progle, weakened form of 
prokle, where progie is the freq. of progue, 
or ^og, to search about, especially for pro- 
visions, and proke is an old verb, meaning 
to thrust or poke ; ’ the origin being W. pro- 
do, to thrust, to poke, or stab.] 1. To rove 
or wander over In a stealthy manner; as, to 
prowl the woods or the streets. 

He prcnvls each place, still in new colours deck'd. 

Sidney, 

2.t To collect by plunder. 

By how many tricks did he prowl money from all 
parts of Christendom. Harrow. 

Prowl (proul), v.i. 1. To rove or wander 
stealthily, as one in search of prey or plun- 
der. 

As when the prowltnr wolf, 

Whom hunger drives to seek new Raimts for 
prey, . . 

Leaps o’er the fence with ease into the fold 

Milton 

Wild and savage insurrection (|uitted the woods, 
and prowled about our streets in the name of re- 
form. Burke. 

2. To rove and plunder; to prey; to plun- 
der. 

Prowl (proul), n. The act of prowling; a 
roving for prey; as, to be on the prowl. 
[Colloq.] 

i^OWler (prour6r), n. One who prowls or 
roves about for prey. Milton; Thomsm. 

Prowleryt (proul'6r-l), n. Robbery; pillage; 
rapine. 

Thirty-seven monopolies, with other sharking 
prowlertes, were decried in one parliament 

Bp. Hacket 

ProwUngly (proul'lng-li), adc. In a prowl- 
ing manner. 

Pros (proks), n. [Short for proxy. ] A ticket 
or list of candidates at elections, presented 
to the people for their votes. [United States.] 

Froxene (prok'sen), n. [Gr. proxenos —pro, 
before, and xenos, a friend, guest. ] In Greek 
antiq. an officer who had the charge of show- 
ing hospitality to strangers. 

Proxenet (prok'sen-et), n. [Gr. proxenetis, 
from proxeneO, to be one’s proxene, to 
manage anything for another. See Prox- 
ene.] A negotiator ; a go-between. ’The 
common proxenet or contractor of all na- 
tural matches and marriages betwixt forms 
and matter.’ Dr. H. More. [Rare.] 

Proximal (prok'si-mal), a. Proximate; 
nearest; next. In atxat. zool. and bot. applied 
to the extremitv of a bone, limb, or organ 
nearest the point of attachment or inser- 
tion: opposed to distal (which see). 

Proxinuu (prok'si-mal), n. In zool. the 
slowly-growing, comparatively-fixed extre- 
mity of a limb or of an organism. 
Proximate (prok'si-matx A- [I^- proximatus, 
pp.of proximo, to come near, from proximus, 
nearest, superl. of propior, nearer, from 
props, near.] Nearest; next. — Proximate 
cause is that which immediately precedes 
and produces the effect, as distinguished 
from the remote, mediate, or predisposing 
cause. 

Writing a theory of the deluge, wo were to show 
the projnmate natural causes ofit. T. Burnet. 

The study of sociology scientifically carried on by 
tracing back proximate causes to remote ones, and 
tracing down primary effects to secondary and ter- 
tiary effects which multiply as they diffuse, will dissi- 
pate the current illusions that social evils admit of 
radical cure. H. Spencer. 

—Proximate analysis, in chsm. the separa- 
tion of a complex substance into its constit- 
uent compounds. —Proertmafe prindples, 
oimnic compounds which are the constitu- 
ents of more complex organizations, and 
which exist ready formed in animals and 
vegetables, such as albumen, gelatine, fat, 
<fec., in the former, and sugar, gum, starch, 
resins, <&c., in the latter.— S yn. Nearest, 
next, closest, immediate, direct. 
Proxlmately (prok'sl-m&t-li), adv. in a 

E roximate manner or position; immediately; 
y immediate relation to or effect on. Bent- 
ley; H. Spencer. 

Proxlmot (prok'8lm),a. Next; immediately; 
preceding or following. Watts. 
mxlmlty (prok-slmi-ti), n. [Ft. proxi- 
miU, L. pi^imUas, nearness See Proxi- 
mate.! The state of being proximate or 
uext; immediate nearness, either in place, 
blood, or alliance; as, the snooession to the 
throne and to estates is usually regulated 
by proximity of blood. 

Proxtuo (prok'ii-mfi), n. [L., on the next.] 
The month following the present; next 


montli ; as, the 6th proximo. Often con- 
tracted Prox. 

ProximouBt (prok'ai-mus), a. Proximate. 
Dean Tucker. 

Prosy (prok'si), n. [Contr. from procuracy 
= L.L. procuratia. See PROCTOR.] 1. The 
agency of another who acts as a substitute 
for his principal; agency of a substitute; 
authority to act for another, especially in 
voting ; as, none can be familiar by proxy; 
none can be virtuous or wise by proxy. 

I have no man's proxy: I speak only for myself. 

Burke. 

2. The person who is substituted or deputed 
to act for another ; a deputy. Up to 1868 
every member of the House of Lords could 
constitute another lord of parliament, of 
the same order with himself, his proxy, to 
vote for him in his absence. 

A wise man will commit no business of importance 
to a proxy, where he nuiy do it himself. 

Sir R L'Estrnnfre 

3 A writing by which one person autho- 
rizes another to vote in his place, as at 
meetings of creditors of a bankrupt, at 
meetings of the shareholders of a company, 
itoc. ; specifically, the written appointment 
of a proctor in a suit in the ecclesiastical 
courts.— 4. Anything intended to take the 
place or perform the functions of another. 

Talents are admirable when not made to stand 
proxy for virtues. Mrs. H. More. 

5. Same as Procuration, 4.-6, Same as Prox. 
[United States J 

Ibroxy (prok'si). V i pret. & pp. proxied; ppr. 
proxying To vote or act by proxy or by 
the agency of another 

Proxyship (prok'si-ship), n. The office or 
agency of a proxy. 

Proxy- wedded (prok'si-wed-ed), a. Wedded 
by proxy. Tennyson. 

Prucet (pros), n. [From Prussia.] Prussian 
leather. ‘ Shields of inntctJ. ’ Dryden 

Prude (prod), n. [Ft prude; origin doubt- 
ful, but according to Brachet from L pru- 
dens, prudent.] A woman affecting great 
reserve, coyness, and excessive virtue; one 
who pretends to great preciseness of con- 
duct. ‘Less modest than the speech of 
prudes. ’ Swift. 

With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 

And sweet girl graduates in their golden hair. 

Tennyson 

Prudence (pro'den^, n. [Fr ; L prudentia- 
providentia. See PRUDENT.] The state or 
quality of being prudent ; the habit of act- 
ing with deliberation and discretion; wisdom 
applied to practice; carefulness. 

Prudence is principally in reference to actions to 
be done, and due means, order, scaison, and method 
of doing or not doing. Sir M. Hale. 

Prudence is that virtue by which we discern what 
is to be done under the various circumstances of 
time and place. Milton. 

Prudence supposes the value of the end to be as- 
sumed, and refers only to the adaptation of the means. 
It is the relaUon of right means for given ends. 

Wkctvell. 

Syn. Forecast, providence, considerateness, 
judiciousness, discretion, caution, circum- 
spection, judgment. 

Prudency t (prb'den-si), n. Prudence. Rack- 
luyt. 

Prudent (prd'dent), a. [Fr. prudent, from 
L pnidens, pru^ntis, prudent, from provi- 
dens, providentis, ppr. of provideo, to fore- 
see. See Provide.] l. Cautious or circum- 
spect In determining on any action or line 
of conduct; practicsdly wise; careful of the 
consequences of enterprises, measures, or 
actions. 

A prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth him- 
self. Prov. xxii. 3. 

2. Dictated or directed by prudence; as, 
prudent behaviour. *A grave and prudent 
law.’ JfiWon.— 3. t Foreseeing: provident. 

So steers the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage, borne on the winds. Milton. 

4. Frugal; economical; prorident; as, a pru- 
dent expenditure of money.— 6. Correct and 
decorous in manner; as, a prudent woman, 
in opposition to one of lax habits. Latham. 
—Cautious, Prudent, Careful, Wary, Cir- 
cumspect, Discreet. I^e under Cautious.— 
Syn. Cautious, wary, circumspect, consider- 
ate, discreet, judicious, provident, econo- 
mical, frugal. 

Prudential (prb-den'shal), a. 1. Proceeding 
from prudence; dictated or prescribed by 
prudence; as, motives; pruden- 

tial rules. ‘Restrained \>y prudential rea- 
sons.’ Smollett.— 2. Exercising prudence; 
hence, advisory ; discretionary ; and, speci- 
fically, in United States, superintending the 
discretionary concerns of a society; as, a 
prudential committee. 


Prudential (prd-den'shal), n. That which 
demands the exercise of prudence; a matter 
for prudence. 

Many stanzas in poetic measures contain rules re- 
lating to common prudentials, as well as to religion. 

Prudentiallst (pro-den'shal-iat), n. One 
who acts from or is governed by prudential 
motives. Coleridge. 

Prudentlallty (pre-den'shi-ar'l-ti), n. The 
quality of being prudential or characterized 
by prudence. Sir T. Browne. 
Prudentlally (prd-den'shal-li). adv. In 
conformity with prudence; prudently. 

If he acts iiioiisly, soberly, and temperately, he 
Acts prudentlally and safely. South. 

Prudently (prb’dent-li), adv. In a prudent 
manner: (a) with due caution or circum- 
spection; discreetly; wisely; as, domestic 
affairs prudently managed; laws prudently 
framed or executed. (6) With frugality; 
economically; as, income prudently ex- 
pended. 

I^dery(prbd'6r-i), n. [From ] The 
state or quality of being prudish ; affected 
scrupulousness; excessive nicety in conduct; 
affected reserve or gravity; coyness. 

What is prudery t 'Tls a beldam 
Seen with wit and beauty seldom. Pope. 

Prud'homme (prii-dom), n. [Fr., a skilful 
in&n— prude, grave, sober, and homme, man; 
L prudens, prudent, and homo, man.] Lit. 
a prudent or discreet man ; specifically, in 
France, a member of a tribunal composed 
of masters and workmen whose principal 
office is to arbitrate in trade disputes. 
Councils of prud’hommes existed as far back 
as the middle of the fifteenth century. 
They were revived by the fiist Napoleon, 
the first such council being constituted by 
him at Lyons in 1806. Several others have 
since been created. 

Prudish (prttd'lsh), a. Like a prude; affect- 
ing excessive virtue; very formal, precise, 
or reserved; as, a prudish woman ; prudish 
manners. ‘ Some formal lecture, spolce with 
prudish face ’ Garrick. 

ImdlBhly ( prod'ish-li ), adv. In a prudish 
manner 

PrudlBhnesB (prbd'ish-nes), n. Same as 

Prudery. 

Prulnate (prb'in-iit), a. Same as Pruinose. 
PrulnOBO (prb-in'Ss), a. [ From L. ^ina, 
hoar-frost.] Hoary; appearing as if frosted, 
from a covering of minute dust; in bot. ap- 
plied to plants which have a coarse granule 
secretion on their surface. 

PrulnouB (prd'in-us), a. Frosty; pruinose. 
Prune (prbn), v.t. pret. <fe pp. pruned; ppr. 
muning. [Formerly proine, proyne, from 
Fr. promgner, to plant a slip or cutting of a 
vine, to take root, dial. Fr. preugner, progner, 
from provin, L. mopago, propaginis, a slip 
or sucker. See FROPAGATB.] 1. To lop or 
cut off, as the superfluous branches of trees; 
to lop superfluous twigs or branches from ; 
to trim with the knife ; as, to prune a tree. 
2. To clear from anything superfluous ; as, 
to prune a written essay or discourse.-- 
8. t To dress up ; to make trim and neat. 

‘ Or spend a minute’s time in pruning me. ’ 
Shak. — 4. To dress or trim with the bill ; to 
preen; to trim, as the plumage of a bird. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. 

Ska*. 

Prune (prbn), v.i. pret. pruned; ppr. prun- 
ing. To dress; to prink. 

Every scribbling man 
Grows a fop as fast as e'er he can. 

Prunes up and asks his oracle the glass, 

If pink or purple best become his (ace. Drydtn. 

Prune ( prbn ). n. [ Fr. , from L. prunum, a 
plum, prunus^Cv. prmnos, proumnos, a 
plum-tree.] A plum; specifically, a dried 
plum. The fruit sold in the shops under 
the name of prunes is the produce of the 
Prunus domestica or common plum. 
FTunelet (prbn'let), n. A liquor made from 
sloes or wild plums. Simmonds. 

Prunella (prb-nel'la), n. [From Fr. pru- 
nelle, brunette, derived from G. die brimne, a 
disorder in the Jaws and throat, which this 
plant was supposed to cure.] 1. A genus of 
perennial heros, natives of the northern 
parts of America and of Europe, nat. order 
Labiatse. P. vulgaris (self-hem) is a British 
plant growing in meadows and pastures. It 
was formerly held In high repute for Ito vul- 
nerary properties. — 2. In med. (a) sore 
throat. (6) Thrush, (o) Angina pectoris. -- 
8. A preparation of purified nitre moulded 
into cakes or balls, a remedy for sore throat. 
Called also Sal Prunella. 
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Fronella, Prunello (pt^nella, pi’d-nello), 
n. [Fr. prunelle, prunella, probably from 
its colour resembli^ that of prunes J A 
kind of woollen stuff of which clergymen's 
gowns were once made, and which is still 
used for the uppers of ladies’ boots and 
shoes. 

'Worth makes the man, and want nf it the fellow; 

The rest is all but leather or pruneUa. Pope. 

Pmnello (prb-neno), n. [Fr. prunelle, a 
dim. of prune.] A species of dried plum 
imported from France. Called also Brignole. 
Pnuier (prbn'6r), n. One who prunes or 
removes what is superfluous. 

The pruner's hand with letting^ blood must quench 
Thy heat, and thy exuberant parts retrench. 

Sit- y Denhaw. 

Frune-tree (prbn'trS), n. a tree of the 
genus Prunus, that bears prunes or plums, 
Prunus domeetica. 

Pnmiferous (pr0-nif'6r-u8), a [L. prunum, 
a plum, and /ero, to bear.] Bearing plums 
Pruning Q)rOn'ing), n. 1. The act or trim- 
ming or lopping off what is superfluous: 
speciftoally, the act of cutting off branches 
or parts of trees and shrubs with a view to 
the strengthening those that remain, or of 
bringing the tree or plant into particular 
forms. —2 In falconry, what is cast off by 
a bli*d when it prunes itself ; refuse ; leav- 
ings. Beau, d' PI. 

Fruning-hOOk (prdn'ing-hok), n. An instru- 
ment used for pruning trees, shrubs, &c., 
with a hooked blade. 

Fnining-knlfe (pron'ing-nif), «. A kind of 
knife for pruning with; a cutting tool with 
a curved blade for pruning; a pruning-hook. 
Fruxitng-BlieaXB (pron'lug-sherz), n. pi 
Shears for pruning shrubs, <fcc One form of 
them has one of the blades moving on a 
pivot, which works in an oblong opening 
instead of a circular one, by which means 
a draw cut is produced similar to that with 
a knife, instead of a crushing cut produced 
by common shears. 

PnmUB (pro'nus), n. [L. See PRUNE.] A 
genus of arborescent plants belonging to 
the nat. order Rosaceie, and comprehending 
several of our domestic fruits. The cherry, 
bird-cherry, plum, damson, sloe, bullace, 
and apricot are all comprehended in the 
genus, as understood by modem botanists 
There are about 80 species, mostly natives 
of the temperate regions of the northern 
hemisphere, well represented in tropical 
North America, and entirely absent from 
tropical Africa, South America, and Aus- 
tralia. They have alternate simple, usually 
serrate leaves, white or rose-coloured solitary 
corymbose or racemose flowers, and usually 
edible fruits. 

Prurience, Pruriency (pro'ri-ens, pro'ri- 
en-si), n. The state of being prurient ; pru- 
rient character or condition; (a) an itching, 
longing desire or appetite for anything. 

He cannot avoid rubbing hitnMlf against this sub- 
ject, merely for the pleasure of stirring controver- 
sies and gratifying a certain pruriency of taxation 
that seems to infect his blood. Burke 

(&) A tendency towards or dwelling upon 
lascivious thoughts. 

Prurient (prd'n-ent), a. [L. prurUns, from 
vrurio, to itch or long for a thing, to be 
lecherous.] 1. Itching after something; eag- 
erly desirous ‘ Prurient tor a proof gainst 
the grain of him you say you love.' Tenny- 
gon.—2. Inclined or inclining to lascivious 
thoughts; having lecherous imaginations 
He inflames those passions which he profes.ses to 
suppress, gratifies the depravations of a pritrtenl 
cuxKisity, and seduces innocent minds to an acquaint- 
ance with ideas which they might never have known. 

T. IVarton 

The eye of the vain and prurient is darting from 
object to object of Illicit attraction Is. Taylor. 

Pruriently (pro'ri-ent-li), adr. In a pruri- 
ent manner; with a longing desire. 
PrurlglnOUB (prtt-rij'in-us), a. [L pruriyi^ 
noiut, from prurigo, an itching, from pnt- 
rio, to itch.] Affected by prurigo; caused by 
or tending to prurigo. 

Prurigo (prb-rVgd), n. [L. , an itching, the 
itch.] A papular eruption of the skin in 
whicn the papules are diffuse, nearly of the 
colour of Uie cuticle, intolerably Itchy, the 
itching being increased by sudden exposure 
to heat, whim abraded by scratching oozing 
a fluid that concretes into minute black 
scabs. 

PrarltUB (pr5-rPtus),». [L.] Same as Pru- 
rigo. 

PruSBlail (pru^shan), a. [From Prussia.] 
Pertaining to Prussia. — Prusnon blue, a 
cyanide of Iron (Fey Cyn) possessed of a deep- 
blue colour. It is produced by the action 


of potassium feirocyanide upon a solution 
of a persalt of iron. This salt is much used 
as a pigment. It is also used in medicine. 
-Prussian brown, a colour obtained by 
adding a solution of the yellow prussiate of 
potash to a solution of sulphate of copper, 
which throws down a precipitate of deep 
brown. This, when washed and dried, Is 
equal to madder, and possesses greater per- 
manency. 

Prussian (pru'shan), n. 1. A native or in- 
habitant of Prussia. —2. The ancient lan- 
^age of Prussia proper, called also Old 
Prussian. It belonged, to the Slavonic 
family of the Aryan tongues, and has been 
extinct for 200 years, Low -German having 
supplanted it as a spoken language. 
Prussiate (prus'si-at or prqs'si-at), n. A com- 
mon name for the ferro- and ferricyanides ; 
thus, ferrocyanido of potassium is com- 
monly called yellow prussiate of potash; 
ferrievanide of potassium, red prussiate of 
potash, &c. 

Frusslc-acld (prus'sik or prps'sik-as'id), a. 
[From being obtained from Prussian blue.] 
The common name for Hydrocyanic Acid. 
Prussine (prus'sin), n. Cyanogen (which 
see). 

Prutenic (pm-ten'ik), a. Prussian: applied 
to certain astronomical tables in accordance 
with the principles of ( Vipemicus, published 
in the sixteenth century. 

Pry (pri), V i. [A niodiflcation of O.E. pire, 
to peer, to peep.] To peep narrowly; to 
look closely; to attempt to discover some- 
thing with serntinlzing curiosity, whether 
impertinently or not; as, to pry into the 
mysteries of nature, or into the secrets of 
state. 

Why pryi't thou through niy window? leave thy 
peeping Shak 

Actions are of so mixt a nature, that as men pry 
into them, or observe some parts more than other.s, 
they take different hints, anu put contrary interpre- 
tations on them Addison. 

Pry (pri). n Narrow inspection; imperti- 
nent peeping. 

They seldom meet tlie eye 
Of the little loves that fly 
Round about with easier pry Keats 

Pry (pri), n A large lever employed to 
raise or move heavy substances, a prize. 

‘ This instrument is sometimes called a pry. ' 
Forby [Local. | 

Pry (pri). v t [Contr. for prize ] To move 
or raise by means of a large lever; to prize. 
(Local ] 

Ibryan (pri'an), n (Corn, pryi, clay.] A 
fine, white, friable clay containing pebbles 
with a mixture of ore. 

Pryer (pri'^r), n. Same as Prier. 

Prying (pri'lng), p, and a Looking closely 
into; inquisitive; curious ; as, a prying dis- 
position . 

Prylngly (pri'ing-li), adv In a prying man- 
ner; with close inspection or impertinent 
curiosity. 

PlTk,t n. [Prick ] A spur; hence, a kind 
of service or tenure, according to which 
the tenants holding land by this tenure had 
to And a spur for the king. 

Pr3rmer (prim'6r), n. Same as Primer. 
Pryse,t v t [See Price.] To pay for. Spen- 
ser 

Prytaneum (pri-ta-ne'um), 71. [L , from Or. 
prytaneion, from prytanis (which see). ] A 
public hall in ancient Greek states and cities 
servingas the common home of the commu- 
nity. lliat of Athens was the most famous. 
Here the city exercised the duties of hospi- 
tality both to its own citizens and strangers. 
The pry tones or presidents of the senate were 
entertained in it, together with the citizens 
who, whether from penmnal or ancestral 
services, were honoured with the privilege 
of taking their meals at the public cost. 
Prytanis (pri'ta-nis), n. [Or.] In ancient 
Greece, (a) one of the oifleers intrusted with 
the chief magistracy in several states, as 
Corcyra, Corinth, and Miletus, (b) A mem- 
ber of one of the ten sections of flhy each 
into which the senate of five hundred was 
divided at Athens. 

Prytany (pri'ta-nihn. The period, in ancient 
Athens, during which the presidency of the 
senate belonged to the prytanes of one sec- 
tion. 

Prythee (pri^Hfi). Same as Prithee. 

Psalm (skm), n. [L. malmus, a psalm, from 
Gr. psalmos, a twitching or twanging with 
the Angers, from vsalld, to play a stringed 
Instrument, to sing to the harp.] l. A 
•acred song or hymn ; a' song composed on 
a divine subject and in praise of God; espe- 
cially, one of the hymns composed by David 


and other Jewish saints, a ooUeotion of 160 
of which constitutes a canonical book of the 
Old Testament called Psalms, or the Book 
of Psahns. The word is also applied to 
versifleations of the scriptural psalms com- 
posed for the use of churches; as, the 
Psalms of Tate and Brady, of Watts, «c. 
Psalmist (skm'ist or saTmlst), n. 1. A writer 
or composer of psalms; a title particularly 
applied to David and the other authors of 
the scriptural psalms; when applied to 
David the is uau^ly prefixed,-— 2. In the R, 
Oath. Ch. a clerk, precentor, singer, or leader 
of music In the church. 

Psalmlstry (sam'ist-ri or sal'mis-tri), n. The 
act of sin^rig psalms; psalmody. Milton. 
Psalmodic, Psalmodlcal (sai-mod'ik, sal- 
mod'ik-al), a. Relating to psalmody. 
PEUllmodiSt (sam'od-iat or sal'mod-ist ), -n. 
One who writes or sings psalms or sacred 
songs 

It will be thought as fit for our lips and hearts u 
for our ears, to turn psalmodists. Hammond. 

Psalmodize (sam'od-iz or saVmod-iz), v.i. 
pret. psalmodized ; ppr. psalrnodizing. To 
practise psalmody. ‘ The psalrnodizing art. ’ 
J. F. Cooper. 

Psalmody (sftm'od-i or saTmo-di), n. 1. The 
act, practice, or art of singing psalms or 
sacred songs. 

Calvin, who had certainly less inusick in his soul 
than Luther, rejected both vocal and instrumental 
harmony, and admitted only unisonous psalmody. 

IJ' Mason. 

2. Psalms collectively; metrical versions of 
the Psalms to which short airs are either 
set or adapted 

Psalmographt (sal'mo-graf). n Same as 
Psalniographer. ‘David the Psalmograph.' 
Foxe 

Psalmographer, Psalmographist (skm- 
og'raf-6r or sal-mog'raf-fer, sam-og'raf-ist or 
sal-mog’raf-ist), n. [See Psalmography,] A 
writer of psalms or divine songs and hymns. 
Psalmography (skm-og'ra-fl or sal-mog'- 
ra-fl), n [Gr. psalmos, psalm, and graphs, 
to write ] The act or practice of writing 
psalms or sacred songs and hymns 
Psalter (saPtdr), n [L. psalterium, Gr. 
psalth'ion, from psallo. See Psalm.] 1. The 
Book of Psalms: often applied to a book 
containing the Psalms separately printed; 
also specifically, the version of the Psalms 
HI the Book of Common Prayer —2. In the 
J{. Cath. Ch (a) a series of devout sentences 
or aspirations, 160 in number, in honour of 
certain mysteries, as the sufferings of Christ 
(b) A large chaplet or rosary, consisting of 
150 beads, in accordance with the numlier 
of the Psalms. 

Psalterium ( sal-te'ri-um ), 7*. [Gr. psalls, 
to play upon the harp. ] 1. A psalter.— 2, In 
anat. (a) a part of the brain, called also 
Lyra and Corpus Psalloides (b) The third 
stomach of ruminants, called also the Oma- 
sum or Many- 
plies 

Psaltery (sftP- 
tfer-i), 71. [Gr. 
psalterion.] An 
instrument of 
music used by 
the Hebrews, 
the form of 
which is not 
now known. 
That which is 
now used Is a 
flat instrument 
in form of a 
trapezium or 
triangle trun- 
cated at the 
top, strung 
with thirteen 
chords of wire, mounted on two bridges at 
the sides, and struck with a plectrum or 
crooked stick. 8ee DULCIMER. 

Praise the Lord with harp; sing to him with the 
psaltery, and an instrument of ten strings. 

Ps. xxxiii. 2. 

Psamma (sam'ma), n. [Gr. psammos, sand] 
A genus of grasses, the bent-grass of the 
sandhills near the sea-shores of Britain. See 
Marum. 

Psammlte (sam'mit), n. [Gr. psammot, 
sand. ] In geol. a term used for fine-grained, 
fissile, clayey sandstones, In contradistinc- 
tion to those which are more siliceous and 
gritty. Page. 

Psammltlc (sam-mlt'lk), a. Pertaining to 
or containing jpsammlte. 

Psammodus (sam'mo-dus), n. [Gr. ptam- 
mos, sand, ana odout, a tooth.] The name 
given provisionally to a group of large quad- 



Psaltery of the twelfth century. 
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rangular dental plates, from their rough 
upper surface fitted for grinding. They are 
found in the carboniferous limestone. 
BBaxolite, Psaxonlte (s&'rs-iit, sa'ron-it), 
n. [Gr. psaroa, speckled, and lithoa, a stone. ] 
The name given to the fossil stems of tree- 
ferns found in the Permian, from their 
speckled appearance when a section is 
made. 

PBeUismUB (sel-iz'mus), n [Gr. psellizd, to 
stammer.] A defect in enunciation; mis- 
enunciation. Fsellismus may consist in 
lisping, stammering, burring, hesitation, 
Ac It is applied also to defective enunci- 
ation due to a hare-lip, or defect of lip. 
Pseplllsm (se'flzm), n. [Gr. psiphisina, from 
psephizo, to vote by pebbles, from paephoa, 
a pebble, a smooth stone, from psao, to nil) J 
In Greek antiq. a puidic vote of the Athenian 
people by means of pebbles; a decree or 
statute enacted by such a vote. 
PseudaBBtlieSia (su-des-the'si-a), n fGr 
paeudds, false, and aiatheaia, perception 1 
Imaginary or false feeling; imaginary sense 
of touch in organs that liave been long re- 
moved, as in an amputated leg 
PBeudembryo (su-dem'bri-oX n. [Prefix 
pseudo, false, and embryo (which see) ] A 
false or apparent embryo ; specifically, the 
larval form of an echinoderm. 
Pseudeplgrapbous (su-de-pig'ra-fus), a. 
[See below.] Inscribed with a false name. 

Herodotus . . seemed to conclude the Or- 
phick poems to have been p^eudepigraphous 

Cudworth. 

Fseudeplgraphy ( su-de-pig'ra-fl ), n [Gr. 
pseudea, false, epi, upon, and graphe, writ- 
ing.] The ascription of false names of au- 
thors to works. 

PBeudepiSCOpacy (sQ-de-pis'ko-pa-si), o 
[Prefix paeudo, false, and episcopacy ] Falht' 
or pretended opiscojiacy ‘ A long n.Hurpa- 
tion and convicted pseudepiscojiacy of pre- 
lates ’ Milton 

Pseudlsodomon (su-di-socl'd-mon), n. IGi- 
pseudea, false, isos, equal, and domos, a build- 



Pseudisodonion 

ing.] In arch, a mode of building in Greece 
in which the courses differed as to the 
height, length, and thickness of the stones . 
opposed to isodoinon 

Pseudo- [Gr j)aeudos, falsehood ] A pre- 
fix signifying false, counterfeit, or spurious; 
in scientific compounds it implies some- 
thing deceptive in appearance, function, or 
relation : sometimes, a.s in extract, used as 
an independent word. 

These affections are anomalou.s or pseudo in their 
character, are with difficulty defined, not easily diatf- 
nosed . . and often resist, too successfully, the 
operation of the best directed remedial measures 
Dr. Forbes JFutslow 

This prefix is used in a number of self- 
explanatory compotmds not registered in 
this dictionary, such as Pseudo -apoatle, 
Pseudo-philosopher, Ac 
PseudoblepBlB (su'do-blep-sis). n. [Gr. 
paeudos, falsehood, and blepsia, vision ] In 
ined. false, deceptive, or imaginary vision 
PBeudo-brancbla (8U'dfi-brang"ki-a), rt. In 
zool. a supplementary gill found in certain 
fishes, which receives aiierialized blood 
only, and does not therefore assist in respi- 
ration. 

Pseudo-bulb (su'dd-bulb), n. In bot. an en- 
larged above-ground stem resembling a 
tuber, 08 in many orchids. 

PBeudO-Obina (sQ'dd-chi-na), n. The false 
China root, a plant of the genus Srailax 
{S. psevdo-ohina), found in America, the 
rootstocks of which are manufactured into 
a kind of beer. 

PieudO-OOBtate (sfi-dd-kos'tat), a. In bot. 
applied to a reticulated leaf having the 
curved and external veins confluent into a 
line parallel with the margin, as in many 
Kyrtacue. 

Pseudoootyledon (sti'd6-kot-il-6"don), n. 
Same as Proembryo. Lindley. 
PBOudo-dlpteral (sfi-dd-dip^r-al), a. In 
Greek arcA falsely or imperfectly dipteral ; 
a term applied to a disposition in the tem- 
ples wherein there were eight columns in 


front and only one range round the cell. It 
is called false or impenect, because the cell 
only occupying the width of four columns, 
the sides from the 
columns to the walls 
of the cell have no 
columns therein, 
though the front 
and rear present a 
column in the mid- 
dle of the void 
Gwilt. 

Pseudo - dipteral 

(8U-d6-dip't6r-al), 
a In Greek arch. 
a pseudo - dipteral 
temple. 

Fseudodox (su'do- 
doks), a. 1 Gr. 

•psc^ides, false, and 
doxa, opinion ] 

False; not true in 
ojiinion [Rare ] 

Pseudo-faJeiialsu'- 
<16-ga-le-na), n 
False galena See 
Black JACK. 3. 

Pseudo-gonidla (su'do-go-nF'di-a), n pi. 
(Gr paeudoa, falsehood, and yonidia (which 
see). 1 In bot a term applied to bodies ap- 
pearing in the interior of cells of Algoo, which 
are obscure in their nature, being either 
metamorphosed and isolated masses of pro- 
toplasm or parasitic bodies resembling mo- 
nads. 

Pseudograpb, Pseudography (su'dd-graf, 
su-dog'ra-tl), n. [Gr ados, falsehood, and 
yraphe, writing ] False writing Holder. 

P8eudo-g[3rrat6 (su-do-ji'rat), a In hot 
falsely ringed; as when an elastic ring is 
confined to the vertex of the spore-cases of 
ferns Treaa of Bot 

Pseudo -hsemai (su-do-he'mal), a. [Gr. 
paeudoa, falseliood, and hainia, blood.] A 
term applied to the vascular system of an- 
n elides. 

‘ No Annehcle ever possessed a heart compantble 
to the heart of a Crustacean or Insect; but a system 
of vessels, with more or less extensively contractile 
walls, containing a clear fluid, usually red or grern 
in c olour, and m some cases only corimsculateci, is 
very gencr.illy developed, and sends prolongations 
into the respiratory organs, when such exist ’ (Hux- 
ley) This system has been termed the * pseudo- 
hte/nal sj stem ' . The picudodufmal system of 

Amielulos is to be regarded .is essentially respiratory 
m function. //. -•/ XuJtoIson 



Plan of Pseudo-dipteral 
Temple. 


Pseudo-heart (su'do-liart), \nzool the 
name given to certain contractile cavitie.s 
connected with the atrial system of Biachio- 
poda, and long considered to be hearts. 

Pseudologistt (su-dol'o-jist), n. A retailer 
of falsehood; a liar. 

Pseudologyt (su-dol'o-ji), n. [Gr. paeudo- 
loyia—paeudes, false, and logoa, discourse. ] 
Falsehood of speech; mendacity; lying. ‘ Not 
according to the sound rules of pseudology.' 
A rbutlmot. 

Pseudo-membraue (su'do-mem-bran), n 
A false membrane resulting from inflamma- 
tion. 

Pseudo - metallic (su'do -me-taF'ik), a. 
Falsely or imperfectly metallic; specifically, 
applied to a kind of lustre which is percep- 
tible only when held toward the light, as 
in minerals 

Pseudo-monocotyledonous (su-do-mon'o- 
ko-til-e^'don-us), a. In bot. having two or 
more cotyledons consolidated into a single 
mass, as in the horse-chestnut. 

Pseudomorph (su'dd-morf), n. [Gr paeudos, 
falsehood, and morphs, shape. ] A deceptive 
or irregular form; specifically, in mineral, a 
mineral having a defluite form, belonging, 
not to the substance of which it consists, 
but to some other substance which has 
wholly or partially disappeared. Sometimes 
(luartz is found in the form of fluor-spar 
crystals, the fluor-spar having been changed 
by a process of substitution into quartz. 
Such crystals are pseudomorphs. Pseudo- 
mttrphs are also formed by alteration, as 
when augite is altered to steatite, as also by 
incrustation and paramorphism. See Paka- 
MOKPHISM. 


PseudomorphlBm (sii-do-mor'flzm), ii. [See 
above.] The state of having a crystalline 
form without crystalline structure, or differ- 
ent from that proper to the mineral. 

PseudomorphOUB (su-dd-raor'fus). a. [See 
above.] Not having the true form; in 
mineral applied to substances found in the 
form of regular crystals, though not possess- 
ing a crystalline structure. 
PseudonavloellfiB. Pgeudonavlcul» (*u'- 
dd-na-vi-sers, tfl'dd-na-vik"d-16), n. pi In 
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zool the embryonic forms of the Gregari- 
I nldaj, so called from their resemblance in 
t shape to the Navicula. 
PBeudoiiaylcular(sfl'd6-Da-vik''a-16r}, a. Of 
or pertaining to Pseudonavioellie. Pop, 
Bncy 

Pseudonomanla (8u'do-no-ma''ni-a), n. [Gr. 
pseudoa, falsehood, onoma, a name, a word, 
and mania, madness. ] A form of insanity 
characterized by a morbid propensity to 
lying. Dunglison, 

P 8 eudon 3 riii (8u'd6-nira), n. [See below.] A 
false or feigned name : in French new de 
plume 

You have the shadow of Peter dc Laar, better 
known in Pilkingtunian and auction-room lore by the 
pseudonpm given linn by the Italians, with reference 
to his witty bulTuunery, of II Bambaccio. G A.Sala. 

Pseudonymous (su-don'lm-us), a. [Gr. 
pseudOnynwa, from pseudos, falsehood, and 
onoma, a name.] Bearing a false name or 
signature : applied to an author who pub- 
lishes a book under a false or feigned name; 
applied also to the book itself. 
Pseudo-peripteral (8u'd6-pe-rip"ter-al), a. 
In arch, falsely peripteral: a term applied 
to a temple having the columns on its sides 
attached to the walls, instead of being w- 
ranged as in a peripteral; and having no 
portico except to the favade in front. 
Pseudopod ( su'do-pod ), n [Gr. paeudos, 
falseliood, and/wt/jj, podos, tlie foot.] In zool 
a member of tlio Protozoa, characterized by 
the faculty of being able to project pediform 
Iobe8orproces8e8,con8i8tingof the substance 
of its body (paeudopodia), from any part 
thereof. Arnwha diffl.uens is an example. 
Pseudopodia (su-do-po'di-a), n. pi [See 
above ] In zool. the organs of locomotion 
characteristic of the lower Protozoa or Mon- 
era These consist of variously-shaped fila- 
ments, threads, or finger-like processes of 
sarcode, which the animal can thrust out 
from anv or every part of its body. When 
loi>ate,the pseudopodia remain distinctfrom 
one another, their margins are clear and 
transparent, and the granules which they 
may contain plainly flow into the interior 
from the more fluid central part of the body. 
But when they are filiform they are very 
apt to run into one another, and give rise 
t<» net-works, the constituent filaments of 
which, however, readily separate and regain 
their previous form ; and whether they do 
this or not, the surfaces of tliese pseudo- 
podia are beset by minute granules, which 
are in incessant motion. That groim of 
the Protozoa possessing pseudopodia Hux- 
ley distinguishes as Myxopods. 
Pseudopodia! (su-dd-po'di-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to a pseudopod or the pseudopodia. 
H A. Nicholson. 

Pseudoprostyle (su'do-pros'til), n. A term 
suggested by Professor Hosking, to denote 
a portico, the projection of which from the 
wall is less than the width of its iutercolum- 
niation. 

Pseudopus (su'do-pus), 7i. [Gr. pseudos, 
falsehood.andjpous, afoot.] A genus of lacer- 
tilian reptiles, called otherwise Scheltopveik 
from the native Siberian name of one of the 
members, which with the genus Pygopus 
constituted the former genus Bipes. See 
SCHELTOPrSIK. 

Pseudo-qulna (su-dd-k!'na),n. [Gr. pseudos, 
falsehood, and Peruv. kina, quina, bark.] 
In bot. a species of Strychnos, a native of 
Brazil, wliich yields a bark which is largely 
used in that country in cases of fever, and 
is considered to equal quinine in value. 
Treaa. (if Bot, 

PBeudoscope (su'do-skdp), n. [Gr. pseudos, 
falsehood, and akopi, view.] An optical in- 
strument somewhat on the principle of the 
stereoscope, but producing effects directly 
opposite, namely, reversing the reliefs so 
that what is nearest appears farthest, a 
globe appearing as a basin, a convex body, 
concave, and a picture on a wall as if sunk 
into a deep recess, 

Pseudosoorpion (sfl-do-skor'pi-on), n. A 
member of the family Pseudoscorpionida. 
P8eudOBCorpionld89(8u'do-8kor-pi-ou"l-de), 

n. vl A family of Arachnids, the maxillary 
palpi of which are of large size, and are con- 
verted into nipping-claws, thus giving the 
animal the appearance of a scorpion m 
miniature. The abdomen is segmented, but 
there is no ‘post abdomen ' as in the true 
scorpions. 6. A. Nicholson . 

Pseudospermlc, Pseud 08 pennouB(sa-dd- 
BpSr'mik, sfl-dd-sp^r'mus). a. [Gr. oseudos, 
falsehood, and sperma, seed.] In oot. per- 
taining to fruit containing a single seed su 
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Pseudo* tinea. 


closely enveloped by the pericarp that it 
cannot readily be distinguished from one of 
its covering. 

P 8 eud 08 teila(sil-dd- 8 tena), n. [6r. pumdos, 
f^ehood, and L. steUa, a star.] Any kind of 
meteor or phenomenon appearing in the 
heavens and resembling a star. 
^eudO-Strata (BU*dd*stra'ta), 71 . pi. in geol 
a term proposed by MaccuUoch for those 
extended plates of rocks not divided into 
parallel laminee, and commonly called table- 
layers. 

PaeudOBtroma (sa-dd-strd'ma), n. fGr. 
pseudos, falsehood, and stroma, anything 
spread out for resting, a bed.] In hot. the 
receptacle or perithecium of certain f ungals. 
Lindley. 

PBeudo-tetramera (8u'd6-te-tram"6r-a), n. 
pi. The third general section of the order 
Coleoptera or oeetles, comprising those 
beetles which have the tarsi apparently 
four- jointed, although in reality consisting 
of five joints, the fourth being so exceed- 
ingly minute as to have escaped the notice 
of the tarsal systematists, who gave to these 
the sectional name of Tetramera. 
PBeudOthyruxn (su-doth'l-rum), n. [Or. 
pseudos, falsehood, and thyra, a door.] In 
arch, a false door. 

Pseudo* tinea (s n 'do-ti -ne-a), n. [Gr. pseudos, 
falsehood, and L tinea, a moth ] The bee- 
moth (Galleria cereana), the lan^re of which 
feed on wax, and are terrible enemies to 
bees. They some- 
times enfold the bees 
in their webs to such 
an extent as to de- 
stroy the community. 

See Galleria 
Fseudo-toxin (su-d6- 
tok'sin), 11 [Gr. pseu- 
dos, falsehood, and 
toxikon, poison. ] A 
brownish-yellow sub- 
stance obtained from 
the watery extract of belladonna. It is not 
a pure substance, and owes its poisonous 
action to the presence of atropin 
Pseudo-volcanlc (su'd6-vol-kau"ik), a Per- 
taitdng to or produced by a pseudo- volcano 
Pseudo-volcano (su'do-vol-ka-no), n A 
volcano that emits smoke and sometimes 
flame, but no lava ; also, a burning mine of 
coal. 

Pseudovum (su-dd'vum), n. pi. Pseudova 
(s&-d6'va) [Gr. pseudos, falsehood, and L. 
otmm, an egg. ] inzool one of the egg-Hke 
bodies from which the young of the vivi- 
parous aphis are produced. They differ 
from true ova only in being produced in 
organs which want certain important parts 
of the fully formed female reproductive 
system, and in undergoing development 
without impregnation. 

Pshaw (slia), exclam. An expression of 
contempt. di«Klain, or dislike. 

Pshaw (shft), V. i To utter the interjection 
pshaw ; to evidence marks of discontent or 
contempt 

My father travelled homewards in none of the best 
of moods, pshawing and pishing all the way down. 

Sttrnr 

Psldluxn (si'di-um), n. A genus of tropical 
plants belonging to the nat. order Myrtaceee 
See Guava, 

PSilaathroplC (sl-lan-throp lk), a. Of, 
pertaining u>, or embodying psilanthropy. 
CoUridqe. 

PsUanthropism, PsUanthropv (si -ian^- 
throp-izm, sl-lan'thro-pi), n [See below.] 
The doctrine or belief of the mere human 
existence of Christ. 

Plllanthroplst (si-lan'throp-ist), n, [Or 
psUos, bare, mere, and anthrifpos, man.] 
One who believes that Christ was a mere 
man; a humanitarian. 

The schoolmen would perhaps have called you 
Unicists ; but your proper name is Psiianthropists — 
believers in the mere human nature of Christ. 

CoUridge. 

PsllOlOgjr (sl-lol'o-ji), n. [Gr. jmZos, mere, 
and logos, discourse.] Love of idle talk. 
CdUriage. [Bare.] 

PsUomelaild (sMom''e-l&n), n. [Gr. vsUos, 
smooth, and melas, black.] An ore or man- 
ganese occurring in smooth botryoldal form s, 
and massl ve, and having a colour nearly steel- 
gray. It occurs in Devonshire, Cornwall, 
and in most manganese mines. 

PsUopliyton (sl-lfl-ffton), n. [Gr psilos, 
smooth, and phyUm, a plant ] A fossil 
genus of lycopodlaceous plants, found in 
OTeat profusion in the Devonian strata of 
Canada and the state of New York. 
PlUotliron (si'16-thron), n. [Gr, from 


psilo6, to strip or peel, from psilos, smooth, 
Dare.] A depilatory; a medicine or appli- 
cation for removing hair 

PslttaoeoUB (sit-tashus), a. Of or relating 
to the Psittacidae or the parrot tribe gener- 
ally. 

Pslttaoid (sit'a-sid), a. Same as Psittaceous. 

Psltta^dn (sit-tas'i-de), n.pl. [L. psittacus, 



Psittacidae. 


I, Head and foot of Aracanga. 2, Do. of Blue- 
bellied Lorikeet 3, Do. of Goliath Aratoo. 4, 
Head of Ash-coloured Gray Parrot. 

from Gr. psittakos, a parrot ] I’ho paiTot 
tribe, a family of scansorial birds, compris- 
in[j over 300 species, of which the genus 
Psittacus is the type The true parrots are 
mostly inhabitants of tropical America, and 
their prevailing colour is green. Otlier well- 
known forms are African The cockatoos, the 
love-birds, and the lorikeets belong to the 
Melanesian and Australian province. The 
lories inhabit the Melanesian province 
The true macaws are exclusively American ; 
and the parrakeets are exclusively confined 
to the eastern hemisphere, being especially 
characteristic of Australia. H.A JS'icholson 
See Parrot. 

Fslttacula (slt-tak'u-la), n. See Love- 
bird. 

PslttacilB (sit'a-kus), n A genus of sean- 
sorial birds, comprehending several differ- 
ent species of parrots. 

Psoadic (so-ad'ik), a. In anat. relating to, 
connected with, or constituted by the psoas. 

‘ The psoadic plexus.' Owen. 

Psoas (sd'as), 71. [From Gr. psoa, a muscle of 
the loin ] The name of two inside muscles 
of the loins 

PsoddSB (sd'si-dg), n. pi. A family of minute 
neuropterous insects, of which the genus 
PsocuB is the type. 

PSOCUS (sdlcus), n. [Gr psocho, to rub or 
grind down.] A genus of very small neu- 
ropterous insects, the type of the family 
Psocidae. They are extremely active, and 
live under the bark of trees, in wood, old 
books, <Src. The P. pulsatorius, or Atropos 
pulsatorius, which is found in collections of 
dried plants, is remarkable for producing a 
slight ticking noise. 

Psopllla (sd'n-aV n [Ox psophos, no\s».] A 
genus of grallatorial birds, belonging to the 
family Gruidee. The agami (P. crepitans) or 
trumpeter is a native of South America. 

Psora (sOTaX «. [Gr.] The Itch. 

Psoralea (sd-ra'l^-a), n. [Gr psoraleos, 
scurfy, from psfira, scurf, in allusion to the 
appearance of the calyx and most parts of the 
lants.l A genus of evergreen shrubs and 
erbs, belondng to the nat order Legumin- 
osw. The species are numerous, Inhabiting 
different parts of the world, some of them 
ornamental, and all of easy culture. P. escu- 
lenta is the bread-root of North America. 
The roots, like the tubers of the potato, are 
employed as food. Several species are em- 
ployed medicinally. 

noriasis (sd-ri'a-sls), n. [Gr , from psdra, 
the itch.] In med. (a) the itch.] (6) A cu- 
taneous affection, consisting of patches of 
rough, amorphous scales, continuous or of 
indeterminate outline, generally accompa- 
nied by chaps and fissures. Dunglison. 

PBOrlC (sd'rik), a. Eelating to or connected 
with psora or the Itch. 

PBOrlO (sd'rikX n. A medicine for the itch, 

PBorophtbAunlaCsfl-rof-thal'mi-a), n. [Gr. 
psdra, the itch, and ophthalmia, inflamma- 


tion of the eve.] Itch of the eyelids; in- 
flammation of the eyelids with ulceration. 
PBoroBpemilse (sd-ro-spdr'ml-fl), n. pi. [Or. 
vsdros, itchy, scabby, and sp&rma, seed.] 
The name given to certain vesicular, usually 
caudate, bodies, that occur as parasites on 
and within the bodies of Ashes. They are 
probably embryonic forms of some of the 
Gregarinidee. See Panhistophyton. 
Psyohal (sl'kal), a. [Gr. psyehd, the soul ] 
Of or pertaining to 
the soul; psychic. 

P^che (si'ke), n. 

[Gr. psychs, tlie 
soul.] 1. The soul; 
the mind — 2. A 
sort of mythical or 
allegorical person- 
1 ifleation of the 
human soul, a 
beautiful maiden, 
whose charming 
story is given by 
the Latin writer 
Appuloius. She 
was 80 beautiful as 
to be taken for 
Venus herself. 

This goddess, be- 
coming jealous of 
her rival charms, 
ordered Cupid or 
Love to inspire 
her with love for 
some contempt- Cupid dud Psyche.— Antique, 
ible wretch. But 

(^upid fell in love with her himself. Many 
were the trials Psyche underwent, arising 
partly from her own indiscretion ana 
partly from the hatred of Venus, with whom, 
however, a reconciliation was ultimately 
effected. Psyche by Jupiter’s command, 
became immortal, and was for ever united 
with her beloved, —3 A small planet or 
asteroid revolving between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter, discovered March 17, 1852, 
by De Gasparis. 

Peycliiater (8i-ki'a-t6r), n. [Gr. psyche, soul, 
and iatros, a physician,] One who treats 
diseases of the mind. 

Peychlatiy ( si-ki 'a-tri ), n. Medical treat- 
ment of diseases of the mind. 

Psychic, Psychical (si'kik, si'kik-al), a. 
[Gr psychikos, from psych?, the soul.] 1. Of 
or belonging to the human soul or spirit 
or mind ; psychological. 

Hence the right discussion of the nature of price is 
a very high metaphysical and psychical problem, 
Ricskin. 

2 Applied to that force by which spiritualists 
aver they hold converse with the spirit world, 
move inert matter without physical agency, 
and produce other ‘ spiritual ’ phenomena. 
Psychics (sTkiks), n. Psychology [Bare.] 
Psychism (si'kizm), n | Gr. psych?., the soul. ] 

1. The word used by Quesne to denote the 
doctrine that there is a fluid diffused through- 
out all nature, animating equally all living 
and organized beings, ami that the differ- 
ence which appears in their actions comes 
of their particular organization Fleming. 

2. The doctrine which maintains the exist- 
ence and efficacy of psychic force. 

Psychist (si'kist), 71 A believer in psychic 
force; a spiritualist. 

Psychologic. Psychological (si-ko-loj'ik, 
si-ko-loj'lk-al), a. Pertaining to psychology 
or to H treatise on the soul. 
Psycholo^cally ( si - ko - loj 'Ik - al - ll ), adv. 
In a psychological manner. 

Psychologist (sl-kol'o-jistV n. One who 
studies, writes on, or is versed in psycholo^. 
Psychology ( si - kor o - jl ), n. [ Gr. psymB, 
soul, and discourse.] That branch of 
knowledge which deals wltli the human soul; 
the doctrine of the nature and properties of 
the soul ; that knowledge of the mmd which 
we derive from A careful examination of the 
facts of consciousness ; and hence psycho- 
logy has been defined to be *the science of 
the human mind as manifested by conscious- 
ness ’ 

I defined psychology, the science conversant about 
the phenomena of mind, or conscious subject, or self, 
or ego. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

We may therefore pass to the old and convenient 
term which has lately been revived by many of our 
continental coriteniporarlrs, psychology, which Is In- 
tended to express with perfect simplicity the Investiga- 
tion of the appearances and Jaws of tno mind apart 
from all ulterior applications. Archer Butler. 

Psychomacliy (sl-kom'a-ki), n. [Or. 
the soul, mind, and machS, fight, combat] 
A conflict of the soul with the body. 
Psychomanoy (si'kA-mon-sl), n, [Gr. 
psyehi, the soul, mind, and memtsia, pro- 
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pheoy.] Divination by consulting the souls 
of the dead; necromancy. 

p^ohopannyohlsni ( si - kd- pan ' ni-kizm ), 
n. [Gr. psyche, the soul, pas, pan, all, and 
nyx, night — the night of the soul.] The 
doctrine that at death the soul falls asleep 
and does not awake till the resurrection of 
the body. 

PsyohopliyBioal (si-kd-flz^l-kal), a. Pertain- 
ing to psychophysics ; Involving the action 
or mutual relations of the psychical and 
physical in man. 

Wychopliy8lC8(8i-k6-ftz'lks),n. That branch 
of science which treats of the connection 
between nerve-action and consciousness; 
the doctrine or science of the physical basis 
of consciousness. 

PBychiOBls (si-kd'sis), n. fCb’- psyche, the 
soul.] Mental constitution or condition. 

It is, in fact, attended with some peculiar difficulty, 
because not only arc wo unable to make brute /'sy- 
chosts a part of our own consciousness, but wc are 
also debarred from learning’ it by a process similar 
to that which enables us to enter into the minds of 
our fellow-incn — namely, rational speech 

St Georg^e Mtvart. 

PBycllOtrla ( sl-kot'ri-a ), n. [Said to be 
from Gr. psyche, life; in allusion to the 
powerful medical qualities of some of the 
species ] A very large genus of tropical 
plants belonging to the nat. order Rubiaceaj. 
They are shrubs or small trees, rarely herifs, 
with opposite leaves and white, yellow, or 
pink, rather small flowers, usually placeil in 
corymbose cymes, which are succeeded by 
small berry-like fruits. They are natives of 
the tropics of both hemispheres, especially 
of America Several of the species are 
supposed to possess considerable medicinal 
properties, as the P emetica, long cele- 
brated as yielding the black or Peru^an, or 
striated ipecacuanha, and P. herhacea. The 
roots of P sulphnrea and tinctoria are 
used in dyeing 

PBycliroineter (si-krom'et-6r), n. [Gr. 
psychros, cool, and inetron, measure ] A 
term somewhat inappropriately applied to 
an instrument for measuring the tension of 
the aqueous vapour in the atmosphere ; a 
form of hygrometer 

Psychrometric, Psychrometrlcal (si-kro- 
met'rik, si-krO-met'rik-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a psychrometer; hygrometrical. 

Psychrometry (sl-krom'et-ri), 71 . Tho 
measurement of the tension of the aqueous 
vapour in the atmosphere; hygrometry. See 
Psychrometer. 

Psychropliobla (sl-krO-fo'bi-a), n. [Gr. 
psychros, cold, andp/io&os, fear, dread.] A 
dread of anything cold, especially cold 
water ; Impressibility to cold. Dunglison. 

Psylla (siTla), n The typical genus of the 
family Psyllidie (which see). 

PByllldSB (sini-de), n pi. [Gr. psylla, a flea, 
and eidos, resemblance.] A family of hom- 
opterous insects, similar, in their general 
habits, deflexed wings, and powers of leap- 
ing, to the Cicadidto. The species live on 
plants, and have received names in accord- 
ance with the trees and vegetables they in- 
fest. Many are covered in their early stages 
by a cottony substance. Some produce gall- 
like monstrosities by puncturing the plants. 
Psylla (or Chennes) mail and Psylla pyri 
are very injurious In orchards. 

PtarmlC (tiir'mik), n. [Gr. ptaird, to sneeze.] 
A sternutatory, or medicine which excites 
sneezing, 

Ptannica (tar'mi-ka), 71 [Gr. ptaird, to 
sneeze. ] A genus of plants, nat. order Com- 
positae, sub-order Asteraceco, now usually 
united with Achillea. P. vulgaris {Achillea 
Ptarmica) is pungent, and provokes a flow 
of saliva. Its dried leaves produce sneezing. 
The heads of P. nana, atrata, and 7noschata 
are used in the Swiss Alps as a substitute 
for tea. P. moschata Is the basis of the 
aromatic liquor called esprit-d'-iva. 

Ptazioiiaan (tar'mi-gan), n. [Gael, tanw^a- 
ehan; It. tannochan, ta77nonach, ptarmi- 
gan— said to be from Ir. tar, quick, and 
tnonach, wily. The initial p has strangely 
intruded itself in the spelling.] A ^llnace- 
ous bird of the genus Lagopus, and beloim- 
Ing to the groRBe family (Tetraonides), dis- 
tinguished from the true grouse (Tetrao) by 
having the toes as well as the tarsi feathered. 
Our common ptarmigan (called also 
grouse) is the L. vulgaris or 7 mitus. The 
male Is about 16 Inches long, the female 
about an inch less. In summer the pwd(> 
niinant colours of Its plumage are speckled 
black, brown, or gray, but in winter the 
male becomes nearly pure white, and the 
female entirely so. It is a native of the 


north, or elevated and alpine regions, and 
is especially plentiful in Scandinavia. In 
this country it is to be met with only on the 





PtarmiRan (L<t£o/>t(s mutus). 

summits of some of our highest hills, chiefly 
amid the Grampians, In the Hebrides and 
Orkneys, and sometimes but rarely in the 
lofty hills of Cumberland and Wales. Tho 
willow-ptarmigan or willow-grouse {L. sali- 
ceti) occurs in great abundance in the arctic 
regions of America and in Norway, whence 
great numbers are brought to the London 
market 

Pterlclltll3r8 (te-rik'this), n. [Gr pteron, a 
wing, and ichthijs, a flsh ] A fossil genus of 
bone-encased Ashes belonging to the old 
red sandstone. The head and forepart of 
the body were protected by a buckler of 
large ganoid plates fltting closely to each 
other. The caudal portion was free and 
seems to have been covered with small 
round enamelled scales The Pterichthys 
was peculiarly characterized by the form 
of its pectoral fins, which were in the form 
of two long curved spines, something like 
wings (whence the name), covered by finely 
tuberculated ganoid plates. They appear 
to have been used for defence as well as 
progression. 

Ptendologlst (ter-i-dol'o-jist), n. [Gr. 
jitcTris, pteridos, a fern, and logos, discourse. ] 
One versed in that part of botany which 
treats of ferns. 

Pteridology (ter-i-doTo-ji), n. The science 
of ferns; a treatise on ferns. 

Pterldomania (ter'i-d6'ma"nl-a), n. [Gr 
pteris, pteridos, a fern, and 7nania, rage or 
madness.] A mania or excessive enthusiasm 
in regard to ferns. [Humorous.] 

Your dtiughters, perhaps, have the prevailing 
ptertdomanxa, and are collecting and buying ferns. 

Kingsley. 

Pteris (te'ris), 71. [Gr. pteris, a kind of fern, 
from ptero 7 i, a feather, in allusion to the 
feathery appearance of the fronds ] A^genus 
of ferns belonging to the nat order Poly- 
podiaceeo. P. aquilma (common brake or 
bracken) is a well-known British plant, 
which grows on heaths, and in pastures and 
woods, is used in the Highlands of Scotland 
for thatching houses, and its ashes afford a 
pretty good alkali. It has also been used in 
the manufacture of beer, and in medicine 
as an anthelmintic. 

f^rooarpus (ter-S-kttr'pus), n. [Gr. ptcro7i, 
a wing, and karpos, a fruit ; the pods are 
girded with a broad wing.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the nat. order Legumi- 
nosee, consisting of trees with alternate 
unequally pinnate leaves and usually hand- 
some yellow flowers. There are about fif- 
teen species, natives of the tropics of both 
worlds. P. dalbergioides yields a valuable 
wood, known as Andaman red wood. P. 
santalmus yields the red sandal or red San- 
ders wood of conunerce. Dragon’s blood is 
obtained from P. Draco, and P. erinaceTis 
yields the kino of the west coast of Africa. 
The bark of P. flavus is employed in dye- 
ing. 

^eroceras (te-ros'e-ras), «. [Gr. pteron, a 
wing, and keros, a horn. ] A genus of mol- 
luscs inhabiting the Indian Ocean; the scor- 
pion-^ells. The head Is furnished with a 
proboscis and two tentacula, which we 
short The shell is oblong, the spire short, 
and the operculum homy. P. scorpto is 
known by the name of the devil' s-claw. At 
least ten recent and twenty-seven fossil 
species of this genus are kno^. 
Pterodactyl, Pterodactyle 
n. [Qt. pteron, a wing, ana daktylos, a digit.] 
An extinct reptile of the genus Pterodacty- 
lus (which see). 

PterodactylouB (ter^-dak til-us), 
taining to or resembling the pterodactyls. 
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PterodaotylUB (ter-d-dak^ti-lus), ft. A 
genus of extinct flying reptiles(pter<Mactyl8> 
of the order Pterosauria, found in the Jura 
limestone formation, in the lias at Lyme- 
Begls, in the oolite slate of Stonefleld, the 
upper crustaceouB shales of Kansas, &c. 
The pterodactyls had a moderately short 
tail, a long neck, and a large head; the 
jaws armed with equal and pointed teeth; 
most of the bones, like those of birds, were 
‘pneumatic,’ that is, hollow and filled with 
air; but the chief character consisted in 
the excessive elongation of the outer digit 
(or little finger) of the forefoot, which served 
to support a flying membrane. Several 
species have been discovered. 

With a long-snouted head and long neck, much 
resembling that of a bird, bat-like wings, and a small 
trunk and tail, with lacertian affinities in its skull, 
teeth and skeleton, and with a bird-like structure of 
sternum and scapular arch, these creatures present 
an anomaly of structure as unlike their fossil contem- 
poraries as the duck-billed ornlthorhynchus of Aus- 
tralia to existing mammals. . . The size and form 

show that the Pterodactylus was capable of perching 
on trees, of hanging against perpendicular surfaces, 
and ot standing firmly on the ground, when, with its 
wings folded, it might crawl on all fours, or hop like 
a bird. Mautell. 



I, Pterodactyl (restored). 2, Skull of Pterodactylns 
longirostris, 

Pterodon ( ter 'o- don), n. [Gr, pteron, a 
feather, and odous, odmtos, a tooth.] A 
genus of camassial mammals, found in the 
eocene strata in France, by some supposed 
to belong to the sarcophagous marsupials, 
by others held to be akin to the Hyeenodon, 
the type of the miocene carnivores. 

I^roglossuB (ter-6-glo8'UB), n. [Gr. pteron, 
a wing, and glossa, a tongue.] A genus of 
birds, which with the genus Ramphastos 
constitutes the family Ramphastldn. See 
ARA9ARI. 

Pteroma (te-r6'raa), n. [Gr. , from pteron, a 
wing. ] In arch, the space between the wall 
of the cella of a temple and the columns of 
the peristyle. 

PteroxnyB (terio-mls), n. [Gr. pteron, a wing, 
and 7 nqs, a mouse.] A genus of rodent ani- 
mals, family Sciuridas (squirrels), to which 
the skin of the flank, extending between tho 
fore and hind legs, imparts the faculty of 



Pteromys siberiais (European Flying-squirrel). 

supporting themselves for a moment in the 
air, as with a parachute, and of making very 
great leaps. The European flying-squirrrf 
{P. or SexuropteTTus sibericus) is a native of 
tho forests in the colder parts of Eur^e and 
Asia; the American flying-squlixel (P. whu- 
eeUa) lives in troops in the western parts of 
North America. 

terophoridSB ( ter-o-forii-de ), n. pi. [ Gr. 
pteron, a wing, phoros, bearing, ^d ex^, 
resemblance.) A Iwnl y 
terous insects, nearly allied to the Tineidse, 
having for its type th® 

Thevdngs are singularly divided into nar- 
row feShered rays, the antennie are long, 
slender, and setaceous, and the legs ore long 
and slender. The species of Pterophorua are 


w, trig; wh, irAig; zh, azure.— See Kby. 
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€V6Diiig vigitors and may ba seen flying on 
low plants. 

PteropHyllum (ter*d-flllum), n. [Gr. pteron, 
a feather, and phyUoti, a leaf.] A fossil 
genus of cycadaceous leaves distinguished 
by their veins being uniformly undivided. 
They occur in the lias and oolite. 
PteropldSB (te-rop'i-de), n. pL A family of 
cheiropterous inainmals, called fox -bats 
from their long and pointed fox-like head. 
The type genus is Pteropus (which see). 
Pteropod (tePd-pod), n. A mollusc of the 
family Pteropoda. 

Pteropoda (te-rop'o-da), n. pi. [Gr. pteron, 
awing, and pous, podos, a foot.] Cuvier’s 
tenth class of molluscs, comprehending those 
which have a natatory wing-shaped expan- 
sion on each side of the head and neck 
Pteropodous (te-rop'o-dus), a. Belonging 
to the class Pteropoda; wing-footed. 
Pteropus (ter'o-pus), n. [Gr. pteron, a wing, 
and pous, a foot. ] A genus of the frugivor- 
0 U 8 Cheiroptera, or hats. They fly occa- 
sionally in considerable flocks, and though 
mostly living on fruits do not refuse to eat 
small birds or mammals. There are several 
species, found chiefly in the Pacific Archi- 
pelago, but also occurring in Asia, Austra- 
lia, and Africa. The P. javanicus, or fox- 
bat of Java, furnishes an example. 
Pterosaur (tepo-sar), n. a member of the 
Pterosauria. 

Pterosaurla(ter-6-8fl'ri-a),7*. pi. [Gt. pteron, 
a wing, and saura, a lizard.] An extinct 
order of flying reptiles belonging to the 
mesozoic age, of which the pterodactyl is 
the type. 

Pterospermum (ter-d-sp6r'mum), n, [Gr 
pteron, a wing, and sperma, a seed; the 
seeds are winged.] A small genus of plants 
belonging to the nat order Byttneriaceso, 
inhabiting the Indian isles and the southern 
parts of India. They are handsome orna- 
mental trees, and abound in mucilage. 
Pterygion, Pteryrium (te-rij'i-on, te-rij'i- 
um), n. [From Gr. pteryx, pterygos, a 
wing.] In pathol. a varicose excrescence of 
the conjunctiva, of a triangular shape, and 
commonly occurring at the inner angle of 
the eye, whence it extends over the cornea 
PteiTgold (ter'i-goid), a. [Qt. pUryx, ptery- 
ooi, a wing, and eidos, form.] Wing-shaped; 
In anat a term applied to processes of the 
sphenoid bone wfiich complete the osseous 
palate behind, and form distinct bones m 
the oviparous vertebrate animals. 
Pterygotus ( ter-i-go'tus ), 71 . [Gr. pteipx, 
pterygos, a wing, and ous, otos, an ear ] A 
gigantic fossil crustacean of the sub-order 
Burypterida, occurring chiefly in the pass- 1 
age-beds between the Silurian and Devonian | 
systems. It has a long lobster-like form, 
composed in the main of a cephalo- thorax, 
an abdominal portion of several segments, 
and a somewhat oval telson or tail-plate. 
The organs of locomotion, three or four 
pairs in number, are all attached to the 
under side of the carapace, as in the king- 
crab. 


PtenrlograpMc. PterylograpMcal <ter- 
il'5-graFlk, ter^'6-gr^'ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to pterylography. P. L Sclater. 
PterjTlOgraphy (^ter-i-log'ra-fl), n. [Gr. 
pteron, a feather, hyli, a wood, growth, sub- 
stance, and graphe, a writing.] A descrip- 
tion of the feathers of birds, more especially 
as regards the manner in which they are 
arranged in special tracts on their bodies ~ 
considered an important point in reference 
to classification. 

Pthall (tha), n. An ancient Egyptian divi- 
nity. the creator of all things and source 
of me, and as such father and sovereign of 
the gods. Pthah is really a special energy 
of the god Neph. He was worshippeil 
chiefly at Memphis under the figure of a 
mummy -shaped male; also as a pigmy 
god. 

PtUooercug (til-d-ser^kus), 71 . [Gr. ptilon, 
a feather, and kerkos, a tall.] A genus of 
mammals allied to Tupaia, found in Borneo, 
the tail of which is long, and at the end 
furnished on each side with longish hairs. 
It lives on trees. The only known species 
is named P. Lowii, or the pentail. 

Ptinlto (tin'i-de), 71 . pi. A family of beetles 
belonging to the section Pentamera, and 
sub-section Serrioomes. These insects re- 
side in old wooden erections, upon which 
the larvse feed. The genus Ptinus is the 
type of the family, and of it there are ei^t 
or nine British species, all of small size. 
The best-known genus Is Anobium, which 
comprises the insects known by the name 


of the death-watch. See Anobium, Dbath- 
WATCH. 

Ptinus (tl'nus), 71. [Gr. phthind, to destroy.] 
A genus of coleopterous Insects, the type of 
the family PtinidcB. The best known species 
is P.fur, which frequents houses and gran- 
aries. Its larvsB devour dried plants, pre- 
pared skins of animals, <tec. See PriNiD^. 
I^isan (ti'san), 7J. [L. ptismia; Gr. ptisanS, 
peeled barley, a drink made thereof, barley- 
water, from ptiMo, to peel, to husk.] 1. A 
decoction of barley with other ingredients 
2 In med. a weak medicinal drink contain- 
ing little or no niedicinal agent. 

Ptolemaic (tol-e-ma'ik), a. [From Ptolemy. 
the geographer* and astronomer. J Pertaining 
to Ptolemy. — /*tofe7natc system, in astron. 
that maintained by Ptolemy, who supposed 
tlie earth to be fixed In the centre of tlie 
universe, and that the sun and stars revolved 
around it. I’his long received theory was 
rejected for the Oopernican system. 
Ptolemalst (tol-e-ma'ist), n A believer in 
the f tolemaic system of astronomy. 

Ptosis (to'sis), n [Gr., from pipto, to fall.] 
In med. a drooping or falling down of the 
upper eyelid, arising from paralysis of the 
third or motor-ocull nerve. 

Ptyalin, Ptyallne (ti'al-in), 71. [Gr. ptya- 
lon, siiittle, ptyo, to spit.] A sulphuretted 
albuminous substance contained in the sal- 
iva of the pai-otid gland. It differs in some 
of its reactions from albumen, mucin, and 
casein, and converts insoluble starch into 
glucose. 

Ptyallsm (tFal-izm), 71. [Gr ptyalisrnos, a 
spitting, from ptyalizd, to spit often.] In 
med. sSivation ; a morbid and copious ex- 
cretion of saliva. 

Ptyalogogue (ti-al'o-gog), 71. [Gr. ptyalon, 
saliva, and agogos, leading, from ago, to in- 
duce ] A medicine which causes salivation 
or a flow of saliva. 

Ptychoceras (tl-kos'e-ras), n. [Gr ptyche, 
a fold, and keros, a horn.] A fossil genus 
of chambered shells of the ammonite family, 
characteristic of the chalk. 

Ptychode (ti'kod), [Gr ptychs, a fold ] 
In physiol a coating of protoplasm lining 
the inside of the membrane of a cell 
Ptychodus (tl'ko-dus), 71, [Gr. ptyche, a , 
fold, and odoxis, a tooth.] A fossil genus of 
cretaceous sharks, founded on their large, 1 
siiuare, crushing teeth These teeth are 
found in chalk-pits along with fln-spines. 
Ptycholepls (ti-koTc-pis). «. [Gr. ptyche, a 
fold or wrinkle, ami lepis, a scale. ] A fossil 
genus of sauroid fishes occurring in the 
has 

PtychOtlS (ti-ko'tis), n. [Gr. ptychB, a plait, 
and ous, otos, an ear; the petals having a 
plait emitting a segment resembling an 
ear ] A small genus of umbelliferous plants, 
of which the seeds of some of the species 
have formed articles of condiment and of 
medicine from very early times. The genus 
extends from the south of Europe through 
the oriental region to all parts of India. 

P. Ajoioan is much cultivated In Bengal on 
account of its small aromatic fruits, which 
are commonly used in the East for culinary 
and medicinal purposes 
PtysmagOffue {twma-goft), n. [Gr. ptysrna, 
saliva, anu agOgos, leading, from ago, to 
drive.] A medicine that promotes dis- 
charges of saliva. 

Pubblet (pub'l), a. [Comp Gael, plub, an 
unwieldy lump or mass ] Buffed out; pudgy; 
fat. ‘ Fat, and well fed, as pubble as may 
be. ’ Drant. 

Pubeiul ( puTb^r-al ), a. Pertaining to pu- 
berty. Dunglison. 

Puberty (pu'b6r-ti), n. [L. pubertas, from 
puber, ]gvd}es, of ripe age, adult.] 1. The 
period in both male and female marked by 
the functional development of the genera- 
tive system, and by a corresponding apti- 
tude for procreation; the age at which Ar- 
sons are capable of begetting or bearing 
children. In males it usually takes place 
between the ages of thirteen and sixteen, 
and in females somewhat earlier; and it 
appears that in very warm and very cold 
climates puberty is reached somewhat sooner 
than elsewhere. In law the age of puberty 
is fixed at fourteen In the male, and twelve 
in the feinale.~2. In hot. the period when a 
plant first begins to bear flowers, 
l^beruleilt (pQ-berifi-lent), a. In hot. cov- 
ered with fine, short, and nearly impercep- 
tible down. 

Pubes (pfi'bdz), 71 . [L. , the hair whicli ap- 
pears on the body at the age of pulierty.] 

1. In anat (a) the middle part of the hypo- 


gastric region, so called because it is covered 
with hair, in both sexes, at the period of 
puberty. (6) The hair Itself. —2. In hot. the 
down of plants; a downy or villous sub- 
stance which grows on pl^ts; pubescence. 
Pubescence (pfi-bes'ens), n. [L. pubeseene, 
pubesco, to shoot, to grow mossy or hairy.] 

1 . The state of a youth who has arrived at 

S uberty; the state of puberty. Sir T. 

Browne.— 2, In bot. the downy substance ou 
plants. 

I^bescenoy (pfi-bes'en-si), n. Pubescence. 
‘From crude pubescency unto perfection.' 
Sir T Browne. 

Pubescent (pfl-bes'ent), a. 1 Arriving at 
puberty. -^-2 In bot. covered with pubes- 
cence, as the leaves of plants.— 3. In zool. 
covered with very fine, recumbent, short 
hairs. 

Pubic (pu'bik), a. In anat relating to the 
pubis. 

I^blS (pu'bis), 71. [L ] In anat the ante- 
rior part of one of the bones of the pelvis 
(os innominatuin), corresponding to the 
genital organs. Dunglison. 
labile (pul/lik), a. [Fr. public (masc.), pub- 
liqiie (fein.), from L puhlicus, contr. and 
modified from populicus, from populus, the 
people See Pkoplb.] 1. Pertaining or re- 
lating to the whole people, relating to, re- 
garding, or affecting a state, nation, or com- 
munity : opposed to 2 )rivate ; as, the public 
welfare ; the public service , a public cala- 
mity. 

To the public good 

Private respects must yield Milten. 

Have we not aide counsellors, hourly watching 
over the weal? Swift, 

2. Proceeding from many or the many ; be- 
longing to people at large ; common ; as, a 
puUic subscription. 

He hears 

On all sides, from mmnncrable tongues, 

A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of publu scorn, Milton. 

3. Open to the knowledge of all ; circulated 
among the people at large , general ; com- 
mon; notorious; as, public report; public 
scandal. 

Joseph her husband, being a just man, and not will- 
ing to make her a public example, was minded to 
put her away privily Mat 1 . 19. 

4 Regarding not private or selfish interest, 
but the good of the community ; directed 
to the interest of a nation, state, or com- 
I munity; as, public spirit; ^^u^fio-miuded- 
ness 

A good magistrate must be endued with a public 
spirit, that is, with such an excellent temper as sets 
him loose from all selfish views, and makes him 
endeavour towards promoting the common good. 

Bp. AUtrbury 

5. Open to common use ; as, a piiblic road ; 
a public-house. 

I saw her once 

Hop forty paces through the public street Skak. 
—Public law, international law. See In- 
ternational, a.— orator See Or- 
ator, A.— Public right, in Scots feudal law, 
the technical name given to a heritable 
right granted by a vassal to be held, not of 
himself, but of his superior.— Pu?>iic stores, 
naval and military stores, equipment, Ac. 
— Public works, all fixed works built by 
civil engineers for public use, as railways, 
docks, canals, &c. ; but strictly, military 
and civil engineering works constructed at 
the public cost. 

PubUo (pub'lilO, n. 1. The general body of 
mankind or of a nation, state, or commu- 
nity; the people, indefinitely; with the. 

The public \& more disposed to censure than to 
praise Addison. 

God made man in his own unage; but the public is 
made by newspapers, members of parliament, excise 
officers, poor-law guardians. Disraeli. 

2. Those who read the works of a particular 
author; an audience. 

Come, buy my lays, and read them if you list, 

My pensive public, if you list not buy. Aytoun. 

3 A public-house. [Colloq.] 

Being also a public, it was two stories high, and 
proudly reared its crest, covered with gray slate, 
above the thatched hovels with which It was sur- 
rounded. Sir fV. Scott. 

— In public, in open view; before the people 
at large; not in private or secrecy. 

In private grieve, but with a careless scorn, 

Jn public seem to triumph, not to mount. 

Granville. 

Publican (publi-kan), n. [L. puhlioantu, 
from pvblicus.] 1. Among the ancient Ro- 
mans, a farmer of the public revenues, 
which consisted chiefly of tolls, tithes, har- 
bour duties, duties for the use of public 
pasture-lanas, mines, salt-works, Ac. The 
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inferior offlcerg of this class were often op- 
pressive in their exactions, especially in the 
remoter conquered provinces, and were con- 
sequently regarded with detestation. 

As Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, many 
publicans and sinners came and sat down with him 
and his disciples. Mat ix lo. 

Hence— 2. Any collector of toll, tribute, cus- 
toms, or the like ‘The custom-house of 
certain publicans that have the tonnaging 
and poundaging of all spoken truth. ’ Milton. 

How like a fawning publican he looks 1 Shak. 

8. The- keeper of a public-house or other 
like place of entertainment. In law, under 
the term publicam are included Innkeepers, 
hotel-keepers, keepers of ale-houses, wine- 
vaults, &c. Wharton 

Publication (pub-li-ka'shon), n [L pr/6Zt- 
catio, from publico, to make public. See 
Public.] l. The act of publishing or offer- 
ing to public notice ; notification to people 
at large, either by words, writing, or print- 
ing; proclamation; divulgation; promulga- 
tion; as, the publiration of the law at Mount 
Sinai ; the publication of the gospel ; the 
publication of statutes or edicts.— 2. The act 
of offering a book, map, print, or the like, 
to the public by sale or by gratuitous dis- 
tribution. 

An imperfect copy havinj' been ofTered to a book- 
seller, you consented to the publication of one more 
correct Pope. 

3. A work printed and published; any pam- 
phlet or book offered for sale or to public 
notice ; as, a new publication; a monthly 
publication 

Imbllc-hearted (pub'lik-hart-ed), a Pub- 
lic-spirited. ‘ Public-hearted men ’ Claren- 
don 

Public-house (pub'lik-hou8),n A house or 
shop for the retail of liipiors, as beer, spirits, 
wines, Ac. In this country, public-houses 
in which intoxicants are sold reijuire to be 
licensed, and the hours of opening and shut- 
ting, the sale of drink to intoxicated persons 
or children, <fec., is regulated by act of par- 
liament. 

PubUcist (pub'li-sist), n. 1 A writer on the 
laws of nature and nations ; one who treats 
of the rights of nations. 

The Whig leaders, however, were much more de- 
sirous to get nd of Episcojj.icy than to prove them- 
selves consummate publicists and logicians 

Macaulay 

2 A writer on the cuiTent political topics 
of the time ‘ That distinguished publicist, 
Arthur Pendennis ’ Tha^eray 
Publicity (pub-lis'i-ti), n, [Fr puhlicit^ ] 
The state of being public or open to the 
knowledge of a community; notoriety; as, 
to give publicity to a private communica- 
tion. 

Publlclv (pub'Iik-li), adv In a public man- 
ner; (a) openly; with exposure to popular 
view or notice'; Avitliout concealment 

Sometimes also it may be private, cmnnuinicatmg 
to the judges some things not fit to he Publicly ilcUv- 
ered. Bacon, 

(b) In the name of the community. 

This has been so sensibly known by trading nations, 
that great rewards arc publicly offered for its supply. 

Addison. 

PubliC-mlnded (pub'lik-mind-ed), a. Dis- 
posed to promote the public interest; public- 
spirited. 

PubllC-mlndedneSB (pub'lik-mlnd-ed-nes), 
n. A disposition to promote the public 
weal or advantage; public-spiritedness. 

All nations that grew great out of little or nothing 
did so merely by the publtc-mtndedness of particular 
persons. South, 


2. Dictated by a regard to public good ; as, 
a public-spirited measure. 

Another publtc-spirtted prqject, which the common 
enemy could not foresee, might set King Charles on 
the throne. Addison. 

Public-Bpirltedly ( pub - ilk - spir ' it - ed-li ), 
ado. with public spirit. 
Public-spirltednesB ( pub -lik- spir Mt-ed - 
nes), n. The quality or character of being 
public-spirited; a disposition to advance the 
public good; a willingness to make sacrifices 
of private interest to promote the common 
weal 'The spirit of charity, the old word 
for public-spiritedness. ’ Whitlock 
PubilBh (pub'lish), w.f. [Fr publier; L j)ub- 
lico, from publicus. See Public ] 1. To 
make public ; to make known to people in 
general; to divulge, as a private transac- 
tion; to promulgate or proclaim, as a law or 
edict. 

Th’ unwearied sun. from day to day. 

Does his Creator’s power display; 

And publishes to e\ ery land 

'J'hc work of an Aliiiiglity hand Spettatof . 

2 To cause to be printed and offered for 
sale; as, to publish a book, map, print, peri- 
odical, and the like; to issue from the press 
to the public; to put into circulation. —3. To 
make known by posting, or by reading in a 
church ; us, to publish banns of matrimony. 
4 To utter or put into circulation, as coun- 
terfeit paper. [United States.]— 8 yn. To 
proclaim, announce, advertise, declare, pro- 
mulgate, disclose, divulge, reveal. 
Publishable (pub'lish-a-bl), a Capable of 
being published; fit for publication 
Publisher ( pub'lish-^r), n. One who pub- 
lishes: (a) one who makes known what \va8 
before private or unknown; one that di- 
vulges, promulgates, or proclaims. ‘ The 
exemplary sufferings of the publishers of 
this religion, and the surpassing excellence 
of that doctrine which they published.’ 
Atterbury. (b) One who, as the first source 
of supply, issues books and other literary 
works, maps, engravings, and the like, for 
sale; one that prints and offers a book, 
pamphlet, &c., for sale. 

Most of the publishers had absolutely refused to 
look at his manuscripts , one or two had good-na- 
turedly glanced over and returned them at once 
Ld Lytton. 

(c) One who utters, passes, or puts into cir- 
culation acounterfeitpaper [United States J 
Publishment (pub'lisn-ment), n. i. Act of 
publishing; public exposure. 

The cardinal . . rebuked them by open publish- 
ment and otherwise. Fabyan 

2 An official notice made by a town-clerk 
of an intended marriage; a publishing of 
the banns of marriage. [United States ] 
Puccinia (puk-sTni-a), n. (After Puccini, a 
professor of anatomy at Florence. ] A genus 
of fungi, well known to farmers under the 
name of mildew The nist or mildew of corn 
is the P. graminis, which makes itsappear- 



Pttccinia graminis (Rust of Corn), magnified. 


PublicnOBB (piib’lik-nes), n. 1 The state of 
being public, or open to the view or notice 
of people at large ; as, the publicness of a 
Bale. 

The publickness of a sin is an aggravation of it ; 
niakei it more scandalous, and so more criminous 
also. Hammond. 

2. State of belonging to the community; as, 
the publicness of property. 

The multitude of partners does detract nothing 
from each private share, nor does the publickness of 
it lessen propriety in it. Boyle. 

Publlo-proseoutor ( puh'llk-pr 08 ' 6 -ktit- 6 r ), 
n. One who originates and conducts prose- 
cutions in the interests of the public, as the 
Jproouratorg-flscal in Scotland. 
nibUo- spirited (pub-lik-spir^lt-ed), a. 
1. Having or exercising a disposition to ad- 
vance the interest of the community ; dis- 
posed to make private sacrifices for the pub- 
lic good; as, public-tpiriUd men. 

It was generous and pubtic-sfiiriUd in you to be of 
the kingdom’s side In this dispute. Sw0. 


ance on the straw and leaves In the form of 
dark gray or black lines and patches. A large 
number of species are inhabitants of this 
country, all growing upon the living leaves 
or stems of plants, and generated in their 
interior. See PUCCINI.®!. 

PuoolxiiBBl (puk-sin'i-e-i), n. pi A natural 
order of coniomycetous fun^, formerly re- 
stricted to those parasitic species which 
have septate protospores, but now extended 
to those which consist of a single cell, pro- 
vided there be no true peridium. Some of 
the species, as mildew and smut, prevail all 
over the world. One or two genera have as 
yet been found only in warm countries. See 
Puccinia. 

Puoooon (puk-kbn'), *»• [Indian name.] 
Same as mood-root, 1. 

PU 06 (pda), a. [Ft. puee, a flea, and as an 
adjective flea-coloured, from L. pulex, pvli- 
eis, a flea.] Dark-brown; reddish-brown; of 
a flea colour. 

Puoelt (pfl'sel), n. Same as PueeUe. 
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PucelW (pu's6-l&J), n. [Fr.] A state ol 
virginity. Ralph Robinson. [Bare.] 
Puoellet (pfi-seT), n. (Fr., from L.L, puli- 
cella, dim. of pullus, a young animal.] A 
maid; a virgin. ‘ Lady or puc^, that wears 
mask or fan.’ B Jonson. 

Puceron (p&'se-ron), n. [Fr., from puce, a 
flea] 'The aphis, vine-fretter, or plant- 
louse. 

Puchapat (pu'cha-pat), n. The leaf of Po~ 
gosternon patchouli of India, mixed with to- 
bacco for smoking, and used for scenting 
women's hair. The essential oil (patchouli) 
is employed to scent clothes. 

Puck (puk),n. [O.E. pouke, from the Celtic; 
W. pwca, Ir. puca, a goblin. Bug in bug- 
bear is the same word. J A celebrated fairy» 
the ‘merry wanderer of the night,’ whose 
cliaracter and attributes are depicted in 
Shakspere's ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,' 
and who was also known by the names of 
Robin Oood/ellow and Friar Rush. He was 
the chief of the domestic tribe of fairies or 
brownies, as they are called in Scotland. 

He meeteth Puck, whom most men call 
Hobgoblin. Drayton. 

Puck-ball (puk'bftl), n. [From puck.] A 
puff-ball, Lycoperdoii. 

Ihicker (puk'fir), v.t. [From poke, a bag or 
pocket; comp.topurgethelips. See Pocket.) 
To gather into small folds or wrinkles ; to 
contract into ridges and fun’ows; to wrinkle. 

It is forgotten now; and the first mention of it 
puckers thy sweet countenance into a sneer. 

Carlyle. 

Often followed by up ‘ His skin puckered 
ti}) ill wrinkles.’ Spectator. 

\ narrow hand of longitudinal fibres . . . puckers 
up the tunics into the larger saccuh. Owen. 

Pucker (puk'6r), v.i. To become wrinkled ; 
to gather into folds ; as, his face puckered 
lip into a smile. 

Pucker (puk'6r), n, A fold or wrinkle, or a 
collection of folds. 


Lord B looked on the table with desperate serious- 
ness, an ominous quivering round his lip. 

Dtsrnelt 

—To be in a pucker, to be in a state of flut- 
ter or agitation. [Colloq.] 

Puckerer (puk'6r-6r), n. One who or that 
which puckers. 

Puckeiy (puk'6r-i), a. 1. Producing or tend- 
ing to produce puckers ‘A puckery taste.' 
Lowell. --2.. Inclined to become puckered or 
wrinkled; full of puckers or wrinkles. 
Puckflst.t PuokfolBtt (puk'flst, puk'foist), 
n. A term of reproach, usually applied to 
a niggardly or close-fisted person. ‘Pinch- 
ing puckjists. ’ B. J onson. ‘ Pinching puck- 
Joists, and suspicions.' Beau. & FI. 
ihickish (pukTsh), a. Besembling the fairy 
Puck; like what Puck might do; merry. 
‘PwcArw/i freaks.' J. R. Green. 

Pud (pud), n. The hand; the fist; a paw. 
Larnh. [Colloq. ] 

Puddening (pud'n-ing), n Naut a quan- 
tity of yarns, oakum, or mats wrought round 
a rope, to make a stop upon it, to prevent 
chafing, or for other purposes. 

Pudder (pud'fer), n. [A form of pother 
(which see).] A tumult ; a confused noise ; 
a bustle. 

What a pudder is made about essences, and how 
much ib all knowledge pestered by the careless use 
of words. Locke 


Pudder (pud'6r), v.i. To make a tumult or 
bustle 

Pudder (puil'6r), v t. To perplex ; to em- 
barrass ; to confuse ; to bother. ‘ Contrary 
observations, that can be of no more use 
but to perplex and pudder him.' Locke 
Pudding (pud'ing), n. [lYom the Celtic: 
W. poten, a paunch, a pudding; It. putag, 
Gael, putog, a pudding; probably of same 
root as pod. ] 1. An intestine ; a gut of an 
animal. ‘ As sure as his ^ts are made of 
puddings’ Shak. —2. An Intestine stuffed 
with meat, Ac.; a sausage.— 8. A species of 
food of a soft or moderately hard consist- 
ence, variously made, but usually a com- 
pound of flour or other farinaceous sub- 
stance, with milk and eggs, sometimes 
enriched with raisins. 


Salads and eggs, and lighter fare, 

Tune the Itauan spark’s guitar ; 

And If I take Dan Congreve right. 

Pudding and beef make Britons fight Prtor. 

4. Food or victuals generally. 

Poetic justice, with her lifted scale, 

Where, in nice balance, truth with gold she vdghs, 
And solid pudding against empty prsise. Pope. 


6. Faut. same as Puddening. 

Pudding- ba« (pud'ing-bag), n. A bag in 
which a pudding Is boiled. 
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Podding- olotb (pod'ing-kloth), n. The 
cloth In which a pudding is boiled. 
Padding-faoed (pud'ing-fftst), a. Having a 
face fat, round, and smooth; having a face 
suggestive of a pudding. 

Stupid, puddtng/aced as he looks and Is, there is 
still a vulpine astuteness in him (Cagliostro^ 

Pudding-flsh (pnd'ing'flsh), n. A species 
of fish, the Sparm radiattcs. 
Pudding-graas (pud'ing-gras), n. A plant 
of the genus Mentha; pennyroyal. 
Pud(U21g>2ieaded (puding-hed-ed),a. Dull; 
stupid. ‘ A purse-proud, pudding-headed, 
fat-gutted, lean-brained Southron.’ Sir W. 
Scott. 

Poddlng-pie (ppd'ing-pl), n. A pudding 
with meat baked in it. 

Some cried the Covenant, instead 
Of pudding-ptes and gingerbread //udtdras. 

Poddlng-pipe Tree (pud'ing-pip tre), n. A 
plant, Casma Fistula 

l ^ddin g.ftlftnvfl (pud'ing-slev), n. A sleeve 
of thef^-dress clerical gown 
He sees, yet hardly can believe, 

About each arm a puddtng-sieeve : 

His waistcoat to a cassock grew Stot/t. 

Pudding-stone (pud'ing-ston), n A term 
now considered synonymous with conglo- 
merate, but originally applied to a mass of 
flint pebbles cemented by a siliceous paste 
When select specimens are cut and polished 
they resemble a section of a plum-pudding, 
and are used for ornamental purposes, as 
in the manufacture of snuff-boxes and slabs 
Conglomerates of water -worn peebles in- 
dicate the vicinity of land: they are a shore 
deposit. 

Padding-time (pud^ing-tim), n. l. The time 
of dinner, pudding here standing as the 
typical viand— 2. t The nick of time; critical 
time. 

But Mars, that still protects the stout. 

In puddtng-ttnu came to his aid. lludibras. 

Pudding (pud'ing-i), a Resembling or 
suggestive of a pudding. 'A limxineas and 
ronndness of limb, which give the form a 
puddingy appearance.’ Mayhew [ColUui ] 
Iraddle (pud'D, n. [L.G. pudel, pool; D. poc- 
delen, to puddle in water. Comp Ir. and 
Gael, plod, a pool.] 1 A small collection 
ot dirty water ; a muddy pool. 

Here is no pavement, no inviting shop. 

To give us shelter when compeH'd to stop; 

But plashy puddles stand along the way, 

Fill’a by the ram of one tempestuous day. 

Crabbe, 

2. Clay or earth tempered with water and 
thoroughly wrought so as to be afterwards 
impervious to water. It is used in forming 
reservoirs, &c , for water. It is also called 
puddling. 

Paddle ^udl), V. f. pret. & pp. puddled; ppr. 
puddlitvj 1. To make foul or muddy; to 
stir up the mud or sediment in ; to pollute 
with dirt ; hence, to befoul In a figurative 
sense. ‘ Something . . . hath puddled his 
clear spirit ’ Shak. 

But such extremes, I told her, well might harm 
The woman’s cause ‘ Not more than now,’ she said, 

' So puddled as it is with favouritism.' Tennyson 

2. To work puddle into ; to render water- 
tight by means of puddle.— 3. To convert 
into wrought-iron by the process called { 
puddling. 

Paddle (pud'l), v.i. To make a dirty stir 
Junius. 

Puddle-ball (pudl-bftl), n In iron manu- 
facture, the lump of red-hot iron taken from 
the puddling furnace in a pasty state to be 
hammered or rolled. 

Paddle-poet (pudl-po-et), n. A low mean 
poet. Fuller. 

Poddler (pud'16r), n. One who or that 
which puddles; specifically, one who is em- 
ployed at the process of turning cast-iron 
into wrought-iron. 

Poddle-rollB (pud'I-rolz), n. pi. Tn irmi 
manufacture, s. pairof heavy iron rollei-s with i 
grooved surfaces, between which the lumps 
of iron, taken from the puddling furnace, 
after being subjected to a preliminary forg- 
ing, are passed so as to be converted into 
rough bars. 

Paddling(pudliiig),n. 1. In hydraulic engin. 
the operauon of working plastic clay behind 
piling in a coffer-dam, the lining of a canal, 
or in other situation, to resist the penetra- 
tion of water; also, the clay or other material I 
used in such operation ; paddle. —2. In iron 
manufacture, (a) the process by which the 
oxygen and caroon of cast-iron are expelled 
in oraer to its converdon intomalleable iron, i 
The metal after having been refined, or sep- 
arated to a certain extent from these im- 


purities, is broken up into small pieces, and 
placed upon the hearth of a puddling fur- 
nace, which is veiy similar to the ordinary 
reverberatory furnace. Then it is subjected 
to an intense heat which partially fuses it, 
and while in a pasty condition the workman 
diligently stirs it about in all directions 
with iron tools, exposing every part of it in 
turn to the action of the fiame until the re- 
iiuired degree of purity is attained. The 
puddler then separates the semi-fluid mass 
into a certain number of portions called 
balls, which are successively withdrawn 
fi'om the fnniace and subjected to the action 
of the foi*ge hammer and rollers, and thus 
converted into malleable iron. For the 
process called wet-puddling, see PiQ-BOlL- 
INQ. {b) The lining of the hearth of a pudd- 
ling furnace, consisting of ore, cinder, and 
scrap, which is banked up around the boshes 
to protect them from the heat. — Puddling 
furnace, a kind of reverberatory furnace for 
puddling iron, so constructed that it is only 
the heated gases that are allowed to play 
upon the surface of the metal. —Puddling 
machine, a mechanical puddler, operating 
either by means of mechanical rabbles, or 
by rotation of the furnace. 

Puddly (pud'li), a Muddy; foul; dirty. 

Limy or thick puddly water killeth tliem. Caretu. 

Paddock (pud'ok), n. [For paddock ] A 
small inclosuro; a paddock, [ Provincial 
English.] Written also Purrock. 

Paddy (pud'i), a. Same as Pudgy. ‘ 'Tlioir 
little puddy fingers. ’ A Ibcrt Sm ith. 
Pudency t (pu'den-si). n. [L. ptidens, jmden- 
tis; ppr. oitYudeo, to be ashamed.] Modesty; 
shamefacedness. 

Women have their bashfulness and pudency given 
them for a guard of their weakness and frailties 
//' M('nfiu::ue 

Pudenda (pu-den'da\ n pi. [L., lit. tilings 
to he ashamed of.] The parts of generation 
Pudendal (pu-den'dal), a. Pertaining or 
relating to the xjudenda or private parts 
Owen 

Pudendous (pu-den'dus), a. [L. jyudendm, 
shameful, pndeo, to be ashamed.] Fit and 
proper to be ashamed of; shameful; dis- 
graceful. Sidney Smith [Rare ] 
iKldgy (puj'i), a. [As other forms are 
podgy, pudsy, the word is probably from 
pud, meaning lit. baggy.] Fat and short ; 
thick; fleshy. Spelled also Podgy, Pudsy 
[Colloq j 

A pudgy hand w.is laid on Iiis shoulder 

Thackeray 

The vestry-clerk, as every body knows, is a short, 
pudgy little man. Dickens 

PudlC, Pudical (pu'dik, pu-drkal), a (L. 
pudicus (i long), modest.] Pertaining to the 
pudenda; as, the pud ic artery. 

Pudlcity (pii-dis'i-ti), n (Fr. pudiciU, L. 
pudicitia ] Modesty; chastity. ‘The sacred 
fire of and continence.’ Uowell. 

Pudey (pud'slj, a See PUDGY. 

Puet (pu), V i. pret. & pp. mied; ppr piling. 
To chirp or ci*y like a bird; to make a low, 
whistling sound Sir P. Sidney. 

Puet (pii), n A pew. 

Puer (pu'^r), n. Dog’s dung used in tanning. 
Simuionds. 8ee PURE. 

Puerile (pQ'6r-il), a. [Fr. , from L. puerilis, 
from puer, a boy ] 1 Boyish ; childish; 

trifling; as, a puerile amusement. 

The French have been notorious through genera- 
tions fur their puerile aflcctation of Roman forms, 
models, and historic precedents De Qutnery. 

2. In mcd. applied to an unnaturally loud 
kind of breathing, from the fact that respir- 
ation Is much more loud and distinct in 
children than in grown persons Sir T. 
Watson. Boyish, youtliful, Juvenile, 
childish, trifling, weak. 

Puerilely (pu'6r-il-ll), adv In a puerile 
manner; boyishly; triflingly. 

PuerUenesB (pu^fir-a-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being puerile; puerility. 
Puerility (pG-6r-lri-ti), n. [Fr. pueriliU, L. 
puerilitas, from puer, a boy.] 1. The state 
of being puerile; boyishness. ‘ A reserve of 
j^rility not shaken off from school,’ Sir 
T. Broume. — 2. That which is pueiile or 
chUdish; a childish or silly act, thought, or 
expression. 

Of the learned puerilities of Cowley there is no 
doubt, since a volume of bis poenu was not only 
written, but printed in his thirteenth year, yphnson. 

You will meet him, Fdoubt not, like a man of sense, 

. . , who is not prepared to sacrifice all the objects 
of Ufe for the pursuit of some fantastical /wm/irw. 

Disraeli. 

8. In dvil Utvo, the period of life from the 
age of seven years to that ot fourteen. 


Puerperal (ptl-Ar'pdr-al), a. [L. puerpera, a 
lylng-in-woman--piter, a boy, and pario, to 
bear. ] Pertaining to childbirth ; as, a puer- 
peral fever. 

]raerper0U8 (pa-^r'x)6r-us), a. Puerperal ; 
lying-in. 

Puet pfl'et), n. The pewit. Is Walton. 
Puff (puf), n. [From the sound ; comp. Or. puff, 
a puff, a thump; Dan. puff, W, pyf, a puff.] 

1. A sudden and single emission of breath 
from the mouth ; a quick forcible blast ; a 
whiff. 

With one fierce puffhc blows the leaves away. 
Expos'd tlie seli-discovcr’d infant lay. DryeCen. 

2. A sudden and short blast of wind. *A 
puff of wind blows off cap and wig,’ Sir 
R. L' Estrange . A fungous ball filled 
with dust, sometimes called a puff-baU.- 

4. Anything light and porous, or something 
swelled and light: generally in composition; 
as, puff-pMie. 

He had tlic same antip.ithy to a randied orange, 
or a piece of /n^paste, as some have to a Cheshire 
cheese. Tatler. 

5. A substance of loose texture, used to 
sprinkle powder on the hair or skin.— 6, An 
exaggerated or empty statement of commen- 
dation, especially a written commendation 
of a book, an actor’s or singer’s performance, 
a tradesman’s goods, or the like. — 7. One 
who writes puifs ; one who gives praise for 
hire. 

Such help the stage affords • a larger space 
Is filled by puffs and all the puffing race. Crabbe, 

Puff (puf), V.i. 1 To blow with single and 
quick blasts. ‘ Like foggy south puffing with 
wind and rain ’ Shak —2 Tn blow, as an 
expression of scorn or contempt. 

As for all liis enemies, ht-pnffeth at them Ps x. 5. 
It is really to defy heaven to pupf at damnation. 

South. 

8. To breathe with vehemence, as after vio- 
lent exertion 

1 he ass comes back again puffing and blowuig 
from the chase. Sir R V tstrange. 

4, To act or move with hurry, agitation, and 
a swelling, bustling appearance ; to assume 
importance 

Then came biavc glory puffing by 

In silks tliat whistled, who but lie? G. Herbert. 


5 To swell with air; to be dilated or in- 
flated. Boyle. 

Puff (puf), v.t. 1. To drive with a blast of 
wind or air. ‘ When the clearing north will 
the clouds away ’ Vryiien —2. To swell; 
to inflate ; to dilate with air, as, a bladder 
puffed with air. ‘The sea puffed up with 
winds’ Shak. ‘ The vessel her soil.' 
'Tennyson. —3 To swell or Inflate, as with 
pride, vanity, conceit, or the like ‘Whose 
spirit with divine ambition puffed.' Shak.— 
4 To drive with a blast in scorn or con- 
tempt. 

l puff llie prostitute away Drydtn. 

5, To praise with exaggeration ; as, to puff 
a pamphlet; to puff wares ‘ Puffing a court 
up beyond her bounds.’ Bacon. 
Pliff-SUlder (pufad-6r), n. A South African 
snake {Clotho arietans), of the family Vi- 
perida.', and one of the most deadly in the 
world. It advances with its body partly 
immersed in the sand, its head only being 
clear, so that travellers are liable to tread 
on it. Luckily it is sluggish in its nature, 
and the Boshmnn will fearlessly put his 
foot on its neck, and tlien cut off its head 
for the sake of its venom, with which he 
poisons his arrows. It is, when full-grown, 
from 4 to 6 feet long, and as thick as a man’s 
arm. It has its name from its habit of 
puffing up the upper part of its body when 
Irritated. 

Puff-hall (pufODgl), n. See Lycopbrdon. 
Puff-bird (puf'b6rd),n A barbet: so called 
from puffing out the feathers. 

Puffer (pul^r), M. 1 One that puffs; one 
that praises with noisy commendation.— 
2 One who attends a sale by auction for 
the purpose of raising the price and exciting 
the eagerness of bidders. Called also Bon- 
net and Whitehormet. — 3. A name given to 
globe-ftsh (which see). 

iHlffeiy (pnf'6r-l), n. Act ot puffing; extra- 
vagant praise. 

To my friend Sauerteig this poor seven-feet H*t* 
manufacturer, as the topstonc of English Puffery, 
w.'is very notable. Carlyle. 

Puffily (pufl-li), adv. In a puffy manner. 
Puffin ( puffln ), n. [From puff, in allusion 
to its puffed-out beak. ] The common name 
for the marine diving birds of the genus 
Fratercula, of the auk family, characterised 
by a bill much compressed and shorter than 
the head, having fts sides transversely fur- 
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rowed, Its height at the base equal to the 
length, and altogether resembling that of a 
parrot. The common pufhn (F. arctica), 
also called the sea-parrot, is about 12 inches 
long. It has short legs placed far back, so 



Common Puffin {Fraten uhi arctua) 

that it sits upright like an auk. Though 
the wings are short it hies with great ra- 
pidity. It lives chiefly upon sruall Crustacea 
and fishes, but from tlie great strength of 
the bill it is able to crush' larger shell-fish. 
The female lays one egg in a burrow of its 
own formation, or in clefts in rocks, and 
sometimes in a rabbit’s hole It is a native 
of the arctic and northern temperate re- 
gions, and is met with in great numbers on 
the rocky cliffs of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Puffins are gregarious and migratory 
There is also a genus Ptiffinus, but it con- 
tains birds very different from the puflin. 
See Shearwater ~3. A kind of fungus; a 
fuzzball; a puff-ball 

Puffin -applet (puf'in-ap-l), n. A sort of 
apple so called, B Joiison. 

PuffinesB (pufi-nes), n. State or quality of 
being turgid. 

Some of Voltaire's pieces are so swelled with this 
presumptuous pnffitttss, that 1 w.is forced into abate- 
ments of the disposition I once felt to look upon him 
as A generous thinker Anron HtlL 

Puffing (pufing), a Given to puff or praise 
pompously and in exaggerated terms; given 
to praise anything above its due merits; 
bragging; boasting. 

Supported by collections of moneys, by fomenting 
of vanities, by/H^i';/A»'mtriguc and clncane 

Carlyle. 

Pulftngly (puf ing-li), adv In a puffing man- 
ner. 

Puff-paste (puf'past), n in cookery, a rich 
dough for making the light friable covers of 
tarts, &c. 

Puffy (puf'i), n 1 Swelled with air or any 
soft matter ; tumid with a soft substance ; 
as, apu/i/ tumour —2 Tumid; turgid; bom- 
bastic; as, a puffy style 

Your pujffy discourse is a heap of words without 
any weight. Stry. Haytvard. 

As the first element of a compound. ‘ A 
piyT/y-faced young man, who filled the chair 
at the head of the table ’ Dickens. 

Pug (pug), n [A form of Puck (which see); 
applied to a dog or monkey it means literally 
a goblin-like creature.] l.f An elf ; a hob- 
goblin : sometimes used as a proper name. 
Puck. ‘Such as we 2 >itys and hobgoblins 
call.’ Ileyivood —2. Amoukey. Gay. — '6 A 
dwai*f variety of dog, a pug-dog. 

All at once a score oifugs 

And poodles yell'd within. Tennyson. 

4 t A familiar term of good fellowship or 
intimacy; an intimate; a crony. 

Good pug, give me some capon. Marston, 

6.t Chaff; refuse of grain Holland — 6.t A 
punk; a prostitute; a strumpet Cotgravc. 

I^aree, Puggerie ( pug'ar-e, pug'6r-i ), n 
[Hind, pagri, a turban.] A piece of muslin 
cloth wound round a hat or helmet in warm 
climates or very warm weather to protect 
the head by warding off the rays of the sun. 
Written also Pugree and Puggery. 

One (slug) struck the general’s helmet and lodged 
in his puggerte. A’wj. 

Pug-dog (pug'dog), n, A small dog which 
bears a miniature resemblance to the bull- 
dog. It is characterized by great timidity 
and gentleness, is often very affectionate 
and good-natured, and is only kept as a pet. 

Pag-&^ (pug'f&st), a. Having a monkey- 
Uke face. 

PuJMOTOdt (pug'^rd), a. Puckered. ihe 
puggered attire of the turkey.’ Dr. H. 
More. 

Pnggory (pug'6r-l), w. See Pugareb. 
Puggi (puVl); n. In India, a detective who 
follows up iXiopug or footmark; one whose 


business it Is to trace thieves, dtc., by their 
footsteps. 

Pu^^[lng (pug'ing), n. 1. The process of 
mixing and working clay for bricks, &c.— 2. In 
arch, any composition laid under the boards 
of a floor, or on partition walls, to prevent 
the transmission of sound. 

Pugging t (pug'ing), a. Thieving. 

A white sheet bleaching on a hedge . . . 

Doth set my puggtng tooth on edge. Shafc. 

Pugh (po), exclann. A word used in con- 
tempt or disdain. 

Pugdl t (pu'jil), n [L. pugillus, pugUlurn, a 
handful. ] As much as is taken up between 
the tliumb and two first fingers. 

Take violets and infuse a good pug^l of them in a 
quart of vinegar. Bacon. 

Pugilism (pu'jll-izm), n. [From L. pugil, a 
boxer, pugilist; same stem aspugmis, a fist, 
pugna, a fight (whence pugnaewus). ] The 
practice of boxing or fighting with the fist. 
Pugilist (pu'jil-ist), n. A boxer; one who 
fights with his fists. 

Pugilistic (pu-jil-ist'ik), a. Pertaining to 
boxing or fighting with the fist. 

Pug-mlH (pug'mil), n. A machine for mix- 
ing and tempering clay. It consists of a 
hollow iron cylinder, generally set upright, 
with a revolving shaft in the line of its 
axis, carrying several knives projecting from 
it at right angles. These are arranged in a 
spiral manner round the shaft, and have 
their edges somewliat depressed. The clay 
is thrown in at the top of the cylinder, and 
by the revolution of the shaft it is brought 
within the action of the knives, by which it 
is cut and kneaded in its downward pro- 
gress, and finally forced out tlirough a hole 
in the bottom of the cylinder. 

Pugnacious (pug-na'shus), a. [L. pugnax, 
pugnacis, from pugna, a fight. See Pi’GlL- 
ISM ] Disposed to fight ; inclined to fight- 
ing ; quarrelsome; fighting ; as, a very pug- 
nacious fellow; a pugnacious disposition. 
‘A furious, pugnacious pope, as Julius II.’ 
Barrow. 

Pugnaciously (pug-mVslms-li), adv. in a 
pugnacious manner. 

Pugnaciousness ( pug - na ' shus - nes ), n. 

0 ^ Pugnacity. [Rare.] 

Puraacity (pug-nas'i-ti), n Inclination to 
quarrelsomeness ‘Keeping alive a 
natural pugnacity of character.’ Motley. 
Pug-nose (pug'noz), n. A snub-nose. 
Pug-nosed (png'nozd), a. Having a sliort 
and thick nose. 

Pug-piles (pug'pilz), n. pi. Piles mortised 
into each other by a dovetail joint. They 
are also called Dove-tailed Piles 
Pug-plUng (pug'pil-ing), n. A mode of fix- 
ing piles by mortising them into each other 
by a do\ e-tail joint. Also termed Dove-tailed 
Piling 

Pugree (png're), n. See Pugaree 
Pun (po), inter j Same as Pugh. Shak. 
Puir (pur), a Poor. [Scotch ] 

Puisne (pu'ne), a. [Same as puny; O.Fr. 
puisn^, iromi?Mis, L. piost, after, and n6, L. 
natiis, born ] 1. In laio, younger or inferior 
in rank. I'he several judges and l)arons of 
tlie divisions of the high court of justice, 
<»ther than the chiefs, are called puisne 
judges.— 2. t Later in time and the like. ‘A 
puisne date.’ Sir M Hnle.—Z.^ Same as 
Puny ‘ A in/wne tllter ’ Shak. 

Puisne (pu'i»e), n A junior; an inferior; 
specifically, in laio, a judge of inferior rank. 
Pulsny (pii'ni), a. Younger; inferior; puisne. 
Shak (Rare.] 

Puissance (pu'is-ans), n. [From puissant ] 

1 Power; strength; might; force. ‘Arrived 
to pith and/)tmsa?ice.’ Shak. 

And after these King Arthur for a space, 

And thro’ the puissance of his table round, 

Drew all their petty princes under him Tennyson. 

2 t An armed force. ‘Draw our 2 ^^tissance 
together.’ Shak. 

Puissant (pu'i8-ant).a. [Fr. puissant, power- 
ful : formed as if from a participle possens, 
from L. posse, to be able See Potent.] 
Powerful ; strong ; mighty ; forcible ; as, a 
puissant prince or empire. ‘These puissant 
legions. ’ Milton. 

Pulssantly (pii'i3-ant-li),adv. In a puissant 
manner; powerfully; with great strength. 
Puissantness (pu'is-ant-nes), n. Puissance. 
PulBt, Pulstie (pust, pffs'ti), a. [O.Fr. pocst, 
the rank of yeoman. ] In easy circumstances ; 
snug: applied to persons in the lower ranks 
who have made money. [Scotch.] 

Puit t (pGt). n. [Ft. puits, a well, ] A spring; a 
well; a fountain ;a8treamlet. ‘Thepwiteflow- 
ing from the fountains of life.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Puke (pffk), v.i. pret. puked; ppr. puking. 


[Akin 0. spucken, to spit] 1. To vomit; to 
eject the contents of the stomach. ‘The 
infant, mewling and puking in the nurse’s 
arms.' Shak.— 2. To sicken; to be disgusted. 

He sure is greasy-stoinachcd, that must pet, and 
pu/te, at such a trivial circumstance. Feitham. 

Puke (puk), V t. To vomit; to throw up; te 
eject from the stomach. 

Puke (piik), n A vomit; a medicine which 
excites vomiting. 

Puket (puk), a. Of a dark colour, said to 
be between black and russet. 

Puker (puk'6r), n. 1. One who pukes or vo- 
mits —2, A medicine causing vomiting. 
Puke-Stocking (puk'stok-lng), a. Having 
stockings of the colour puke. Shak. See 
PUKE, a. 

Pulchritude (puTkri-tud), n. [L. pulchri- 
tudo, from pulcher, beautiful.] Beauty; 
handsomeness: grace; comeliness. 

Pulchritude is coiiveyerl by the outer senses unto 
the soul, but a more intellectual faculty is that whi^ 
relishes it hr. II. More. 

Pule (phi), 0 . i. pret. & pp. puled; ppr. puling. 
[Fr. ptiauler, to make the cry represented 
by the syllalile piau, to pule ; an imitative 
word. Comp Fr. miauler, to mewl, to mew.] 
1. To cry like a chicken. — 2. To whine ; to 
cry as a complaining child; to whimper. 
Filler (pfil'6r), n. One that pules or whines; 
a weak person. 

Pulex (piVleks), 71. [L, a flea } A genus of 
apterous insects, consisting of the various 
species of fleas. See FLEA and Pulioipjb. 
Pullc (pu'lik), n In hot. a plant of the genus 
Pulicaria; fleabane. 

Pulicarla (pG-li-ka'ri-a),n tL. pulex, pulieUy 
a flea.] Fleabane, a genus of plants, nat. 
order Compositco, sub-order Coryrabiferte. 
P. dysenterica (common fleabane) has its 
generic and its popular name from the sup- 
I)oscd virtue of its smoke in driving away 
fleas, and its trivial name from its efficacy 
in curing dysentery, the Russian soldiers 
in the expedition to Persia under Marshal 
Keith having been cured by it, 

I Pulicene (pu'li-sen), a. Relating to fleas; 

I pulicous 

Pulicldse (pu-lis'i-de), n. pi [L. pulex, puli- 
cis, a flea, and Gr. eidos, likeness ] The fleas, 
a family of insects co- 
extensive witli the order 
Aphaniptera, parasitic 
upon different animals, 
iif wings are rudlmen- 

fi 

V scales. The larva of the 
^ ^ ^ common flea is an 

Anterior portion of (footless) grub. 

Common biea. which spins a cocoon 
an. Scales represent- for itself, whence the 
ing Winers. imago emerges in about 
a fortnight. The genus 
Pulex is the type,/*, irritafis being the com- 
mon flea The genus Sarcopsylla contains 
the clngoe. 

Pulicose.t Pulicoust (pu'li-k5z, puli-ku8),a. 
[L, pulicosus, from pulex, a flea. ] Abounding 
with fleas. 

Puling (pul'ing), p. and a. 1. Crying like a 
chicken; whining ‘ Awretched 2 )?tim 5 rfooL* 
Shak.- 2. Infantine; cliildish; trifling. 
There is no room in this heart for puling love-tales. 

Coleridge. 

Puling (pul'ing), n. A cry as of a chicken ; 
a whining. 

Let tlie songs be loud and cheerful, and not chirp- 
ings or putings Bacon. 

i Pulingly (pul'ing -11). adv. In a puling 
manner ; with whining or complaint. 
Beau. i£' FI 

Pulkha(pul'ka), n. A Laplander’s travelling 





Laplander in his Pulkha. 

sledge. It is somewhat like a boat, miide of 
light materials, and is covered with reindeer 
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Bkin. It is dragged by a single reindeer, 
and is used lor journeying over the snow in 
winter. 

Pull (PUl)i V- <• [A. Sax. puXlian, to pull ; L.G. 
pulen, to pick, to pluck, to pull. Connections 
doubtful. ] 1. To draw ; to draw toward one 
or make an effort to draw; to draw forcibly ; 
to tug; tohaul: opposed topusA. ‘So hangs, 
and Tolls, and weeps upon me; so hales, and 
pulls me/ Sftak. 

Then he put forth his hand and took her and pulled 
her in unto him into the ark. Gen i m y. 

2. To pluck ; to uather by the hand ; as, to 
puii fruit; to piwi flax. 

He joys to pull the ripen’d pear. Dryden. 

8. To tear; to rend ; to draw apart : but in 
this sense followed by some qualifying word 
orphTase;a8, inpieces; to pull asunder 

or apart ‘ Fearing lest Paul should have 
been pulled in pieces * Acts xxiii 10 ~4. To 
impress by a printing-press.— 5 To move by 
dniwing or pulling; as, to pwW a bell; topnWa 
boat. ‘TopttZi Lady Cramly and her daughter 
down the river. ’ T. Hook —To pull down, (a) 
to demolish or take in pieces by separating 
the parts ; as, to pull down a house 

/Vr//not d<77i/ti my palaco-towers. that are 
So lightly, beautifully built. Tennyson. 

(6) To demolish ; to subvert ; to destroy. 

In political afr.air<i, hs well as mechamcal, it is easier 
to pull doTim than to build up Honvell. 

(c) To bring down ; to degrade ; to humble. 

To raise the wretched and pull down the proud. 

Roscommon. 

—To pull down a side, to cause the loss or 
hazard of the party or side with which a 
person plays. 

If I hold your card 1 shall pull down the side, 

I am not good at the game. Massinger. 

— To pull off, to separate by pulling, to 
pluck ; also, to take off without force ; as, 
to pull off a coat or hat. 

Pull pull off, the broach of gold, 

And flmg the diamond necklace by. Tennyson. 

—Topull on, to draw on ; as, to pull on boots 
—To puU out, to draw out ; to extract.— To 
pull up, (a) to pluck up ; to tear up by the 
roots ; hence, to extirpate ; to eradicate ; to 
destroy. 

They shall no more be pulled up out of their land 
which I have given them. Am. ix. 15 . 

(6) To Stimulate; to rouse or Induce to make 
heater exertion (c) To administer a severe 
reproof or admonition to. (Colloq ] (d) To 
apprehend or cause to be apprehended and 
taken before a court of justice, [Colloq ] 
(e) To stop by means of the reins; as, to 
oufi up a horse when driving or riding 
Hence, (/) to stop in any course of conduct, 
especUdly in a bad course —To pull the long 
bow, to exaggerate ; to lie boastingly. [This 
phrase probably had its origin when our fore- 
fathers used bows in war, in persons vaunting 
the length and strength of the bows they had 
pulled.] — Topull one through,to help through 
a difficulty or extricate from a difficulty. 

The client, shaking hands, beseeches Mr. V to do 
hb utmost Xopull him through the Court of Chancery. 

Dukens. 

Fall (pul), V. i. To give a pull ; to tug ; to exert 
atrength in drawing ; as, to pull at a rope. 
— To puU apart, to separate or break by i 
pulling; as, a rope will puff apart —To pull 
through, topetthroiighanyundertakingwith 
difficulty; just to manage. 

I shall be all right, I shall pull through, my dear. 

Dickens. 

—To pull up, to draw the reins ; to stop in 
riding or driving ; to halt. 

Pall(pul)>n. 1. The act of pulling or drawing 
witii force ; an effort to move by drawing 
toward one ; a pluck; a shake ; a twitch.— 
2. A contest; a struggle. ‘ This wrestling ;?T4ff 
between Corineus and Gogmagog.' Carsw. 
8. That which is pulled ; speciflcally, (a) the 
lever of a counter pump or beer-pull; (b) the 
knob and item of a door-bell ; (c) in print- 
ing, a tingle impression.— 4. A nap; a ven- 
ture; a chance; hence, an advantage; as, to 
have the pull over one. * What a puff, that 
it’i lle-ln'bed.’ T, Hughes. [Colloq ] 

He is fat the habit of passing a night in Jermjm 
8treet~-aiore or less to his advanuge, according to 
the puJ/ of the table. IP'. Colltns. 

h. The actof rowing a boat ; an excursion in a 
boat with osn. 

PoUalle, f n. riV. poulaille. ] Poultry. 
Bomaunt of the Rote. 

Pnllbaok (pal^ak). n. That which keeps one 
back or restrains from proceeding ; a draw- 
back. 

We Snd so many /w/iAseAr wfaMn us, so many strong 
and stubborn aversions to our good inclinstions. 

Dr. y. Seott. 


Pullen t (pul'onX n. [See P ullet.] Poultry. 

What have you to do nith puUon or partridge T 
Beau. » FI. 

Puller (pul'fir), n. One who or that which 
pulls. 

Pullet (pul'et), n. [Fr. ^ulette , dim. otpbule, 
a hen, L. L. puffa, fern., from L, pullus, 
animal,a young fowl, a word cog. with E.foal 
Of same origin are poult, poultry. ] A young 
hen or chicken. 

Pullet •Bpenn (pul'et-sp^rm), n. The 
albuminous cords which unite the yolk of 
the egg to the white ; treadle. 

ril no pullet-sperm in my brewage. Shak. 

Pulley (pul'i), M pi. Pulleys (pqriz) [in 
form from Fr poulie, a pulley, which itself 
is from L.G. pulen, to pull, or E pull; but 
really rather from O.E. polepne, a pulley, 
from Fr poulain, a foal or colt, tlien a slide 
or other contrivance for letting down casks 
into a cellar, then the rope by >vliich the 
casks Avere lowered, and finally a pulley 
rope, poulain being from L L. puuanus, 
from L. pullus, the young of an animal. 
Cog, with E foal The names of tlie horse, 
ass, goat, and other animals are given in 
ditterent languages to various mechanical 
contrivances. Comp, horse, a kind of frame, 
Gr. onos, an ass, a crane, a pulley, and E 
crane, L grus, Gr geranos, with the double 
sense of bird and mechanical contrivance 
in all the three languages.] 1 A small 
wheel movable about 
an axle, and having 
a groove cut in its 
circumference over 
which a cord passes 
The axle is supported 
by a kind of case or 
box called the block, 
AAhich may either be 
movable or fixed to 
a firm support. The 
pulley is one of the six 
simple machines or 
mechanical powers, 
and is used for raising weights. A single pul- 
ley serves merely to change the direction of 
motion, but several of them may be combined 
in various ways, by which a mechanical ad- 
vantage or purchase is gained, greater or less 
according to their number and the mode of 
combination. I'he advantage gained by any 
combination or system of pul- 
leys is readily computed by 
comparing the velocity of 
the weight raised with that of 
the moAing poAver, according 
to the principle of virtual 
velocities. The friction, how- 
ever, in the pulley is great, 
particularly wlien many of 
them are combined together. 

A pulley is said to be fixed 
when the block in which it 
turns is fixed, and it is said 
to be movable when the block 
is movable In the single fixed pulley 
(fig 1) there is no mechanical advantage, the 
power and weight being equal. It may be 
considered as a lever of the first kind with 
equal arms. In the single movable pulley 
(fig 2) where the cords are parallel there 
is a mechanical advantage, there being 




Fig I 



Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4 . 


an equilibrium when the power is to th« 
weight as 1 to 2. It may be considered as a 
lever of the second kind, in which the dis- 
tance of the power from the fulcrum is 


double that of the weight from the fulcrum. 
In a system of pulleys (figs. 8, 4) in which 
the same string passes round any number 
of pulleys, and the 
parts of it between the 
pulleys are parallel, 
there is an equilibrium 
when the power is to 
the weight as 1 to the 
number of strings at 
the lower block In a 
I system in which each 
i pulley hangs by a sep- 
f arate cord (fig. 6) and 
\ the strings are parallel, 
there is an equilibrium 
when the power is to 
the weight as 1 to that 
power of 2 whose index 
is the number of mov- 
able pulleys. Whatever 
be the mechanical ar- 
Kig s. rangeinent of the pul- 

leys and of the ropes 
the principle of all pulleys is tlie same, 
namely, the transmission of the tension of 
a rope without sensible diminution so as to 
obviate the loss of force consequent on 
rigidity. This term is used indifferently to 
denote either a single sheave or the complete 
block and its sheaves See Block. — 2 In 
maeh. a wheel, generally with a nearly flat 
face, which being placed upon a shaft trans- 
mits power to or from the different parts 
of machinery, or changes the direction of 
motion by means of a belt or band which 
runs over it — Fast pulley, one firmly at- 
tached to the shaft from which it receives 
or to which it communicates motion.— Loose 
pulley, one running free on the shaft to 
receive the belt and allow it still to traverse 
without being affected by or affecting the 
motion of the shafting.— S'pt'ed pulley, one 
communicating varying speeds with a given 
rate of motion of the belt or cord ; a cone- 
pulley (which %oo).— Sliding pulley, one 
jilaced upon a shaft so as to slide backwards 
and forwards upon it: used for coupling 
and disengaging machinery. 

PllUey (pql'i), V t. To raise or hoist with a 
pulley ' Eciwv, pulleyed \\p/ Howell [Rare.] 
B^illey - mortise (puri-mor-tis), n. The 
same as Chase-mortise (which see) 

Pulley -Stone (puri-stOn), n. in geol. a 
name familiarly given to the siliceous pulley- 
like casts or moulds of the joints and stems 
of encrinites. They occur in the coal-mea- 

Pulli(;at. Pulicat (puri-kat), n a kind of 
coloured, chequered, silk handkerchief. 
Pullman-car (pqTman-kkr), n A luxuri- 
ously fitted up railway carriage of a par- 
ticular build, for tlie use of which an extra 
charge is made, and which is specially 
adajited for sleeping in. 

Pullulate (punu-lat), v ?. [L pullulo, from 
pullus, a shoot ] To germinate ; to bud 
' Tho pullulating o\i\ ’ Warburton. [Rare.] 
PuUumtlon (pul-lQ-la'shon), n. The act 
of germinating or Imdding (Rare.] 

These were the Kfiu-ratious ox pullulattons of the 
heavenly and e.irthly nature Dr.H More. 



Pulmobranchiata ( pul-m6-bran^ki-a"ta), 
n pi. [L. pnlmo, u lung, and Gr. branchia, 
a gill.] An order of gasteropod molluscs in 
which the respiratory organ is a cavity 
formed by the adhesion of the mantle by 
its margin to the neck of the animal. The 
walls of this cavity, which has one opening 
to the right, are ridged, the blood-vessels 
whose contents are to be aerated being freely 
distributed beneath the delicate membrane: 
it is a lung adapted for aerial respiration. 
The greater part of them are terrestrial; 
some live on the banks of fresh waters, and 
some on the sea-banks The genera Limnea, 
Planorbis, Auricula, Helix, Limax, Ac., be- 
long to this order. 

Pulmobranohlate (purmd-bran^ld-at), n. 
and a. One of or pertaining to the Pulmo- 
branchiata 

Pulmogasteropoda ( pul'm6-gaa-Wr-op"o- 
da), n. pi. [L. pulmo, a lung, Or. gasUhr, 

g asteros, the belly, and pout, podoe, a foot] 
ame as Pulmobranchiata. 
PuliiiOgrada(pul-md-grft'da).n.j 7 {. [L pulmo, 
a lung, and gradior, to advance.] A name 
which used to be given to a tribe of acaJe- 
phans, including those gelatinous species 
which swim by contraction of the vascu- 
lar margin of the disc-shaped body, the latter 
being regarded as performing the functions 
of a kind of lung. The term included those 
animals commonly knoAvn as Medutie. 
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Pulmoc^e (purmd-gr&d), n. A member 
of the Pulmograda. 

Pulmograde (pul'md-grad), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Pulmograda; moving like a 
pulraograde by the alternate expansion and 
contraction of the body, especially of the 
disc. 

Pulmonarla (pul-mo-na'ri-a), 71. [So named 
from its supposed medicinal properties in 
diseases of the lungs; L pulmo, a lung.] 

1. A genus of North American and European 
perennial plants See Lungwort.— 2. An 
order of arachnidans, including those which 
breathe by pulmonary sacs or lungs, as 
spiders, crab-spiders, &c. 

PulmOZiaiy (purnion-a-ri), a [L. piilmon- 
ariiis, from pulrno, pulrnatiis, a lung ] 1. Per- 
taining to the lungs; affecting the lungs; as, 
a pulmonary disease or consumption; the 
pulmonary artery Arhuthnot.—2. Belong- 
ing or pertaining to the arachnidan order 
Pulmonaria. ‘ Pulmonary arachnidans ’ 
Pop. JSncy. 

PuiniOliaiT (pul'mon-a-Ti), n Lungwort 
(which see). 

Pulznonata (pul-mo-na'ta), 7i.pl. Same as 
Pulmobranch lata 

Pulmonate (pul'mon-at), a Possessing 
lungs ; having organs that act as lungs ; as, 
the pulrnonate molluscs. 
Pulmonlbranchiata ( pul 'mon -i-brang'kl- 
a"ta), n pi Same as Puhnohi'ayichiata. 
PulmoniDranchiate ( purmon-i-brang"ki- 
at), 71. and a Same as Pulmohranchiatr 
PulinonlC (pul-mon'ik), a. [Fr p7ilm,onique, 
from L pulmo, a lung ] Same as Pulmo7i- 
ary. Harvey 

Pulmonic (pul-mon'ik), ii. l. A medicine 
for diseases of the lungs Dunglison. - 

2. One affected by a disease of the lungs 

Pulmantci’s .ire subject to consumptions, and the 
old to asthmas. Arbuthuot. 

Pulmonlfer (purmon-i-f6r), n. [L. pulmo, 
pulmonis, a lung, and fero, to bear.] An 
animal having lungs; specifically, a member 
of the Pulmonifera 

Pulmonlfera (pul-mo-nir6r-a), 7i. pi. Same 
as Pulmobranchiata 

PulmonlferouB (pul-mo-nif'er-us), a Pos- 
sessing lungs, or organs which act as such ; 
belonging to the Pulmonifera, 
Pulmonl^ada (purmo-ni-gra"da), n pi 
Same a^Hdmograda 

Pulp (pulp), n [Fr pxdpe, from L pulpa, 
fleshy substance, pulp.] A moist slightly 
cohering mass, consisting of soft undissolved 
animal or vegetable matter; specifically, 
(cf) the soft, succulent part of fruit; as, the 
pulp of an orange. 

The savoury they chew, and in the rind. 

Still as they tnirsted, scoop the brunming stream 
Mt/tou. 

f6) The material from which paper is manu- 
factured after it is reduced to a soft uniform 
mass, (c) The soft vascular substance richly 
supplied with nerves in the interior of a 
tooth 

Pulp (pulp), V t 1. To make into pulp.— 
2. To deprive of the pulp or pulpy sub- 
stance 

The other mode is to /«// the coffee immediately 
as it comes from the tree By a simple machine a 
man will a Lni>,hel in a minute. Bryan Edwards. 

Pulp (pulp), V t. To be or to become ripe 
and juicy like the pulp of fruit 

A kiss should bud upon the tree of love. 

And and ripen richer every hour, Keatr. 

PulpatOOni (pul-pa-tttnO, n. A kind of de- 
licate confectionery or cake, probably made 
from the pulp of fruits. Nares 
Pulper (pulp't^r), 71. A machine for reducing 
roots, as turnips, mangel-wurzel, Ax., to a 
pulp; a root-pulper. 

l^plUdBB (puFpi-nes), ti. The state of be- 
ing pulpy. 

Pulpit (puFpit), 71. [L. pulpitum, a scaffold, 
stage, desk.] 1. An elevated place or in- 
closed stage in a church, in which the 
preacher stands. Pulpits in modem churches 
are generally of wood, but in anoieut times 
they were often made of stone, and richly 
carved. Pulpits were also sometimes erected 
on the outside of churches as well as with- 
in.— 2. A movable desk, from which dispu- 
tants pronounced their dissertations, and 
authors recited their works. 

Produce hit body to the market-place. 

And in the as becomes a friend, 

Speak in the order of his funeral, SHak. 

Pulpit is frequently used adjectlvely, and 
signifying belonging, pertaining, or suitable 
to the pulpit ; as, pulpit eloquence; pulmt 
oratory.— pulpit, preachers generally; 


the public teaching in churches; as, the in- 
fluence of the pulpit contrasted with that of 
the press. 



Stone Pulpit. Buckcnlmm, Norfolk. 

Pulpit (pql'pit), v.t. To place in or supply 
with a pulpit [Rare ] 

Certainly it is not necessary to the attainment of 
Christian knowledge, th.it men should sit all their life 
long at the feet of a pnlptted divine. Mtitou 

Pulpiteer (pql-pit-er'), n A preacher: used 
with contemptuous force 

To chapel ; where a heated puipxtfer. 

Not preaching simple Christ to simple men, 
Announced the coming doom, and fulminated 
Against the scarlet woman and her erect! 

1 1 HU y son 

Pulpitert (pul'pit-er), 7i One who preaches 
from a pulpit; a preacher 

0 most gentle pulptterl what tedious homily of 
love have you weaned your parishioners withal 

Shak 

1 have many thanks to give you, th.at you so quaintly 

acquaint me how variously the pulse of the pulptters 
beat in your town. Hcnvell 

Pulpitical (pql-pit'ik-al), a Of or pertain- 
ing to the pulpit; suited to the pulpit 
[Rare.] 

Ihxlpltlcally (pul-pit'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
manner suited to the pulpit. Chesterfield 
[Rare.] 

Pulpitish (puFpit-ish), a. Smacking of the 
pulpit; like a pulpit performance 
I^pitry (p\iFpit-ri), n. Teaching such as 
that from the pulpit; preaching, ‘Merc 
pulpitry. ’ Milton 

Ihilpous (pulp'us), a. [L. 2 )ulpo 8 U 8 See 
Pulp.] Consisting of pulp or resembling it; 
pulpy. 

The redstreak’s pulpous fruit 
With gold irradiate, and vermilion shines 

y Phdips 

PulpouBHeBS (pulp'us-nes). n. The state 
or quality of being pulpous ; softness and 
moistness. 

Pulp-strainer (pulp'stran-dr), n A sieve 
for straining pulp; specifically, a sieve for 
this purpose used in paper-making 
Pulpy (pulp'i), a. Like pulp ; coft ; fleshy ; 
succulent ; as, the pxilpy covering of a nut ; 
the pulpy substance of a peach or cherry. 
Arbuthnot. 

Pulque (puFka), 71. [Sp.] a vinous INIexi- 
can beverage obtained by fermenting the 
juice of the various species of the agave. It 
resembles cider, but has an odour similar 
to putrid meat. 

Pulsate (pul'sut), v.i pret & pp. pulsated; 
ppr. pulsating. [L. pulso,pulsatu7/i, to beat, 
from pello, pulsum, to drive (whence expel, 
compel, im'i^lse, &c.) ] To beat or throb. 

The heart of a viper or frog will continue to pul- 
sate long after it is taken from the body. Darivin 

Pulsatile (pul'sa-tll), a. [L. pulsatilis, from 
inilso, to beat ] 1. Played on by beating ; 
intended to be played on by beating ; us, a 
pulsatile instrument of music, such as the 
drum or tabor. — 2. In med. beating as a 
pulse; throbbing: applied to tumours. 
I^satilla (pul-sa-til'la), n. The pasque- 
flower (which see). 

PulBation (pnl-sa'shon), 7i. [L. pulsatio. 
See Pulsate.] 1. The beating or throbbing 
of the heart or of an artery, in tlie process 
of carrying on the circulation of the blood; 
a beat of the pulse; a throb. 

This pulsation involves an augmentation of the 
capacity of that portion of the artery in which it is 
observed, and it would seem to the touch as if this 
were chiefly effected by an increase of diameter. It 
seems fully proved, however, that the increased capa- 
city is chiefly given by the elongation of the artery, 
which is lifted from its bed at each pulsation . and 
when previously straight becomes curved ; the im- 
pression made upon the finger by such displacement 
not being distinguishable from that which results from 
the dilatation of the tube in diameter. Pr. Carpenter. 


2. A beat or stroke by which some medium 
Is affected, as in the proportion of sound. 
8. In civil law, a beating without pain. 

The Cornelian law, 'de injuriis,' prohibited pul- 
sation as well as verberation, distinguishing verbera- 
tion which was accompanied with pain, from pulsa- 
tion which was attended with none. Blackstone. 

Pulsative (pul'sa-tiv), a. Beating; throb- 
bing. 

PulBator (pul'sat-6r), ti. a beater; a striker. 
Pulsatory (pul'sa-to-ri), a. Capable of pul- 
sating or beating; throbbing, as the heart 
and arteries ‘An inward, pungent, and 
pulsatory ache within the skull.’ iro« 07 i. 
PUlSB (puls), 7) [Vr.ponls, L. pulsus, a heat- 
ing, from 2 )ello, jmlsmn, to drive.] 1. In 
physiol, the beating or throbbing of the 
heart or blood-vessels, especially of the ar- 
teries. fSee extract under PULSATION, 1 ) 
In childhood the healthy pulse registers 
100 to 110 beats a minute ; in youth about 
90 ; in maturity about 76 ; while in old age 
it sinks to about 60 and even less. In females 
it is somewhat higher, and during certain 
fevers it sometimes reaches 140 beats per 
minute This motion Is strongest in the 
heart, and from it is propagated through all 
tlie minutest branches of the arteries. In 
those which lie immediately under the skin 
it can be felt with the finger, as is the case 
with the radial artery, the pulsation of which 
is very perceptible at the wrist. The state 
of the pulse is therefore an indication of the 
action of the heart and the whole arterial 
system, and of the condition of the blood 
and the physical functions in general.— 
2 Any measured, regular, or rhythmical 
beat; any short, quick motion regularly re- 
peated, as a medium in the transmission of 
light, sound, Ac ; pulsation ; vibration. ‘ The 
measured pulse of racing oars. ‘ Tennyson. 

The vibrations or pulses of this medium, that they 
may cause the alternate fits of easy transmission and 
easy reflexion, must be swifter than light, and by con- 
sequence above 700,000 times swifter than sounds. 

Newton. 

—To feel one's pulse (Jig.), to sound one’s 
opinion: to try or to know one’s mind. 
PulBe (puls), v.i. pret. & pp. pulsed; ppr, 
pulsing To beat, as the arteries or heart. 

The heart when separated wholly from the body 
in some animals, continues still to pulse for a conslu- 
erable time. Bay, 

PulBe (puls), v.t. To drive by a pulsation 
of the heart. [Rare.] 

Pulse (puls), 71. [From L. puls, pottage 
made of meal, pulse, Ac. ] Leguminous 
plants or their seeds; the plants whose peri- 
carp is a legume, as beans, peas, Ac. 

With Klijiih he partook. 

Or as a guest with Daniel, at his pulse. Milton. 

Pulse-glaSB (puls'glas), n. An instrument 
intended to exhibit the ebullition of liquid 
at low temperatures, constructed like a 
cryophorus (which see). The bulbs are con- 
nected by a slender stem, and partially 
cliai-ged with water, ether, or alcohol ; the 
supernatant air having been expelled by 
boiling, and the opening hermetically sealed 
by a blow-pipe. By grasping one of the 
bulbs the heat of the liand will cause the 
fonnation of vapour and drive the liquid 
into the other bulb, producing a violent 
ebullition in the latter. R H. Knight. 
PulseleSB (puls'les), a. Having no pulsa- 
tion. 

He lav .1 full half-hour on the sofa, death-c«ld, and 
almost pulseless. Ktttgslsy. 

PulseleBBlieBS (pulsles-nes), n. Failure or 
cessation of the pulse. 

PulBlfic (pul-sif'ik), a. [L. pulsus, a beat- 
ing. and facio, to make. ] Exciting the pulse; 
causing pulsation. [Rare.] 

PulBlmeter (pul-sim'et-Sr), n. [L. pulsus, 
pulse, and Gr. metron, a measure. ] An in- 
strument for measuring the strength or 
quickness of the pulse. 

Pulsion (purshon), n. [From L. pulsus, a 
driving, from pello, to drive.] The act of 
driving forward: in opposition to suction or 
traction. [Rare.] 

Admit it might use the motion of pulston, yet it 
could never that of attraction. Jjr. H. More. 

PulBlve (pul'siv), a. Constraining; compul- 
sory. ‘^e pulsive strain of conscience.* 
Marston. [Rare.] 

I^BOxneter (pul-som'et-6r), n. [L. pulsut, 
pulse, and Gr metro 7 i, measure.] An instru- 
ment for raising water, especially when that 
liquid is mixed with solid matter. It acts 
by the condensation of waste steam sent 
into a reservoir, the water rushing up into 
the vacuum formed by the condensation. 
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PnltaoeoUB (pul-t&'ghus), a. [From L. 
pul», pulHs, pottage.] Macerated; Boftened; 
nearly fluid. 

Palte88e,t Pultlaet (pul'tea, pul'tla), n. 
Poultice. Holland 

Pulu (pfl'lwX native Hawaii name 
for the fine silky fibres of one or more spe- 
cies of tree-fern. It is exported and used 
for the stuffing of mattresses, &c. It is 
largely employed by the surgeons of Hol- 
land as a styptic, acting mechanically by its 
great ab.sorbent powers, and has been intro- 
duced into this country for the same pur- 
pose. 

PlQYerable (pul'v6r-a-bl), a, [See Pulver- 
ize. ] Capable of being pulverized or reduced 
to fine powder. [Rare. ] 

In making the first ink, I could by filtration separate 
a pretty store of a black pulverable substance that 
remained in the fire. Boyle. 


Polverac^US (pul-v^r-a'shus), a. In hot 
having a dusty or powdery surface; pulver- 
ulent. 

Polverate (pul'v6r-at), v t. pret. & pp jnil- 
verated; ppr. ptUverating. 'i'o beat or re- 
duce to powder or dust; to pulverize. 
[Rare.] 

Polvextn, Pulverlno (pul'v6r-ln), n. Ashes 
of barilla. 

Polyerizable (pnl'v6r-iz-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being pulverized 

Pulverization (pul'v6r-Iz-a"8hon), n. The 
act of pulverizing or reducing to dust or 
powder. 

l^lverlze (purv6r-iz), v.t pret. & pp. pul- 
verized; ppr. pulverizing. [Fr. pxdveriser, 
from L. pvlvie, pulvcritt. powder.] 'Fo re- 
duce to fine powder, as by beating, grinding. 


The whole mixture will shoot into fine crystals, 
that seem to be of an uniform substance, and are con- 
sistent enough to be even brittle, and to endure to be 
pulverized and sifted. Boyle. 


Pulverize (pul'v6r-iz), v.i To become re- 
duced to fine powder; to fall to dust 
Pulverizer (pul'v6r-iz-6r), n One who or 
that which pulverize'^ 

Pulverous (pul'vcr-U'i), a Consisting of 
dust or powder; like ijowder Smart. 
Pulverulence (pul-ver'u-lens), n. Dustiness; 
abundance of dust or powder 
Pulverulent (pul-ver'u-lent), a. [L pul- 
verulentue, from pulvis, pulveris, dust ] 
1. Dusty; consisting of fine powder; powdery; 
as, calcareous stone is sometimes found in 
the pulverulent form — 2. Addicted to lying 
and rolling in the dust, as fowls [Rare. ] 
PulvU (pul'vll), n. [See PULVILLO.] Asweet- 
scenteu powder formerly used. 

The toilette, nursery of charms 

Completely furnished with bright l)cauty’.s arms. 

The patch, the powdcr-liox, pulvtl, penumes 

Gay 

PulvU (pulVilJ, V t. To sprinkle with pulvil 
or a perfumed powder. 

Have you pulvtlled the coachman and postilion, 
that they may not stink of tlie stable Cott^reve. 

PulVlUo (pul-viri-b), n See PULVILLO. 
PulvllU, n See PULVINULI 
PulVillO (pul-vil'lo), n. [L pulvillus, a 
light cushion filled with perfumes, contr. 
from pulvinulus, a dim of pulvinxm, a 
cushion, a sand-bank, from pxdvin, powder ] 
A sweet-scented powder formerly much 
used as a perfume, often contained in a 
little bag. Written also Pulvilio ‘ Smells of 
incense, ambergi’is, and pulvilios.' Addison. 
Pnlvlnax (pul-vi'n6r), n [L ] A pillow or 
cushion ; a medicated cushion 
PulVlnate (pul'vin-at), a. [L pulvinatus, 
bolstered.] In hot. cushion-shaped. See 
PULVINIFORM. 

Pnlvinated (puTvIn-at-ed), a [L. pulvmus, 
a pillow.] In arch a term used to express 
a swelling in any ptirtion of an order, such, 
for instance, as that of the frieze in the 
modem Tonic order. Called also Pillowed. 
PnlVinlform (pul-vin'i-fonn), a. [L. pul- 
vinus, a cushion, and forma, shape. ] In 
hot. cushion-shaped; specifically, noting a 
cushion-like enlargement at the base of some 
leaves, or at the apex of some petioles; pul- 
vinate. 

Fulvllllte (pul'viu-it), n. [L puh'iaus, a 
cushion. ] A fossil nivalve found in the 
bacnlite limestone of Normandy, 
Pnlvlnull, PulvUll (pui-vin'Oi ii, ptii-virii), 
ti. [L., little cushions.] In entum the 
cushion-like masses on the feet of dipterous 
insects. 

Pulvluuz (pul-vi'nus), n. (L,, a cushion] 
In hot. the cushion-Uke swelling sometimes 
occurring at the base of petioles or leaf- 
stalks. 


Pulwar (purwftr), n. A light, keelless, 
neatly built boat used on the Ganges. 
Puma (pu'ma), n. [Peruv. ] The cougar, 
American lion, or red tiger {Felts concolor). 
See Cougar. 

Pumloate (pu'mi-katl.v.t. To make smooth 
with pumice. [Rare.] 

Pu^ce (pu'mis), n. [L. pumex, pximicis, 
originally spumex, from spurna, foam, from 
spuo, to spit. Pounce (powder) is another f i >rm 
of the same word ] A substance frequently 
ejected from volcanoes, of various colours, 
gray, white, reddish brown or black ; hard, 
rough, and porous; specifically lighter than 
water, and resembling the slag proiluced in 
an iron furnace. It is composed of 76 parts 
silica and 17 alumina, and, the jiores being 
generally in parallel rows, seems to have a 
fibrous structure Pumice is of three kinds, 
glassy, common, and pori»liyritic. It is used 
for polishing ivory, wood, marble, metals, 
glass, &c ; as also for smoothing the surfaces 
of skins and parchment. 

Etna .ind Vesuvius, which consist upon sulphur, 
shoot forth smoke, ashes, and pumice, but no water 
Bacou 

Puxnlceous (pu-mlsh'us), a. Pertaining to 
pumice; consisting of pumice or resembling 
it 

Pumice-stone (pu'mis-stbn), n. The same 
as l*mnice 

Pumlciform (pu-mis'i-form), a Resembling 
pumice, specifically, in geol applied to cer- 
tain light spongy rocks apparently produced 
by igneous and gaseous action 
Punucose (pu'mi-kos), a. Consisting of or 
resembling pumice 

The cavity of the binus was almost entirely occu- 
pied by a pumteose deposit Btr Hamilton. 

Pumiet id'mi), a. Same as Pumy. 

Pumie stones 1 hastly hent and threwe Spenser. 


Pummace (pum'mas), n. Apples ground for 
cider; pomace 

Pummel (pum'mel). See Pommel. 

Pump (pump), n. [Fr. pompc, a pump ‘ Of 
Teutonic origin, from G. pumpe, a pump, 
of which a fuller form is plumpe, showing 
that an I has been lost. Comp. Prov. O 
pliimpen, to pump. The G. pUunpen also 
means to plump, to fall plump, ... so that 
the sense of pumping arose from the plunging 
action of the piston, or as it is sometimes 
called the plunger, especially when made 
solid, as in the force-pump ' Skeat. Plump, 
Skeat farther derives from L, plumbum, 
lead ] An instnnnent, a])paratii8, or ma- 
chine, consisting of a peculiar arrangement 
of a piston, cylinder, and valves, employed for 
raising water or other liquid to a higher level , 
or for exhausting or compressing air or other 
gases (See AIR-PUMR ) Though the forms un- 
der which the by draiilic pump is constructed, 
and the mode in which the power is applied, 
may be modified in a great variety of ways, 
there are only three or four which can be con- 
siderefi as differing from 
each other in principle. 

These are the sucking or 
suction pump, the lift- 
pump,t\\e force-pump, and 
the rotary or centrifugal 
pump. Of these the suc- 
tion or common household 
pump is most in use, and 
for ordinary purposes the 
most convenient. llie 
usual form and construc- 
tion of this pump are 
shown in the annexed en- 
graving A piston a, is 
fitted to work air-tight 
within a hollow cylinder 
or barrel 6 6; it is moved 
up and down by a handle 
connected with the pis- 
ton-rod, and is provided 
with a valve e, opening 
upwards. At the bottom 
of the barrel is another 
valve f, also opening up- 
wards, and which covers 
the orifice of a tube c c, 
called the suction-tube, 

&c, , fixed to the bottom 
of the barrel, and reaching 
to the well from which the 
water is to be raised. When the piston is 
drawn up from the bottom of the barrel the 
air below is rarefied, and the pressure of the 
external air acting on the surface of the 
water in the well, causes the water to rise 
in the suction-tube until the equilibrium is 
restored. After a few strokes the water will 
get into the barrel, the air below the piston 



Suction Pump. 


having escaped through the piston-valve e. 
By continuing the strokes the water will 
get above the piston, and be raised along 
with it to the cistern d, at the top of the 
barrel, where it is discharged by a spout. 
In this pump the water should rise after the 
piston to the height of about 88 feet above 
the level of the water in the well, a column 
of about 88 feet of water being a balance 
for the pressure of the atmosphere, but 
practically there is great difilcultv in making 
the apparatus perfectly air-tight, and with 
pumps of the ordinary construction a height 
above 28 feet is seldom reached. The water 
which gets above the piston may be raised 
to any convenient height 7'he lift-pump 
has also two valves and a piston, both open- 



ing upwards; but the valve in the cylinder, 
instead of being placed at the bottom of the 
barrel, is placed in the body of it, and at 
the height where the water is intended to 
be delivered. The bottom of the pump is 
thrust into the well a considerable way, and 
if the piston is supposed to be at the bottom, 
it is plain that as its valve opens upwards, 
there will be no obstruction to the water 
rising in the cylinder to its height in the 
well When, therefore, the piston is raised, 
its valve will shut, and the water in the 
cylinder will be lifted up; the valve in the 
barrel will be opened, and the water will 
pass through it, and cannot return, as the 
valve opens upw ards; another stroke of the 
piston repeats the same process, and in this 
way the water is raised from tlie well The 
force-pump differs from both these in having 
its piston solid, or without a valve, and 
also in having a side pipe with a valve open- 
ing outwards, through which the water is 
forced to any height required, or against 
any pressure that may oppose it. In such 
pumps the plunger is frequently employed 
instead of the ordinary jiiston; this ar- 
rangement is represented in the above 
engraving, which is a section of the feed- 
pump of a steam-engine The plunger a 
works air-tight through a stuffing-box 6 at 
the top of the barrel, and on being raised 
produces a vacuum in the pump-barrel into 
which the water ruslies by the pipe c, and 
is discharged, on the descent of the plunger 
through the pipe d, the valves e and f serv- 
ing to intercept the return of the water at 
each stroke. I'lie side pipe d, however, re- 
quires the addition of an air-vessel. The 
chain-pump is described under a separate 
heailing. The centrifuaal or rotary pump 
consists of a fan-shaped wheel having pas- 
sages leading from its centre to its circum- 
ference, and a casing in which the wheel Is 
made to move very rapidly. Its circum- 
ference communicates with a delivery pipe, 
and its centre with a pipe leading to the 
water which is to be pumped 
Pump (pump), v.i. To work a pump; to 
raise water with a pump. 

Mariners , . while they pniir out tlioir vows to 
their saviour gods, at the same tune fall lustily to 
their tackle, and pump without intermission. 

li'arburton. 

Pump (pump), v.t. 1. To raise with a pump; 
as, to punm water.— 2. To free from water 
or other fiuld by a pump; as, to pump a 
ship. —8. To extract, procure, or obtain from; 
to draw out from. 

Here— 'tis too little, but ’ds ail my store ,* 

ni in to pump niy dad, and fetch thee more. 

Randolph, 
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4. To draw out by artful Interrogatories; as, 
to pump out secrets,— 5. To examine by art- 
ful questions for the purpose of drawing out 
secrets. 

But pump not me for politics Otway. 

He , . . finally made a motion with Ills arm, as if 
he were working an imaginary pump-handle, thereby 
Intimating that he (Mr, Trotter) considered himsefr 
as undergoing the process of being pumped by Mr. 
Samuel Weller. Dickens, 

Pump (pump), n, [Probably from being worn 
for pomp or oniament by persons in full 
dress.] A low shoe or slipper, with a sin- 
gle unwelted sole, and without a heel; 
chiefly used in dancing. 

Pump-baxrel(pump'bar-el), n. The wooden 
or metal cylinder or tube which forms the 
body of a pump, and in which the piston 
movea 

Pump>blt (pump'bit), 71. A species of largo 
auger with removable shank, such ns is 
commonly used for boring wooden pump- 
barrels. 

Pump-box (pump'boks), n. The piston of 
the common pump, having a valve opening 
upwards 

Pump-brake, Pump-break (pump'brak), 
n. The arm or handle of a pump 

Pump-Chain (pump'chan), n. The chain of 
the chain-pump See ('hatn-pumi*. 

Pump-clstem (pump'sis-t^rn), n. 1. A cis- 
tern over the head of a chain-pump to re- 
ceive the water, whence it is conveyed 
through the ship’s sides by the pump-dales 
2. The name given to a contrivance to i)re- 
vent chips and other matters getting to and 
fouling the chain-pumps. 

Pump-dale (pump'dal), n. A long wooden 
tube, used to convey the water from a chain- 
pump across the ship and through the side 
Called also Pump-vale. 

Pumper (pump'6r), u One who or that 
which pumps 

The flame lasted about two minutes, from the time 
the pumper began to draw out air Boyle 

Pumpernickel (pum'p6r-nik-el), n [G.] 
A species of coarse brea«l made from un- 
bolted rye, used by the Westphalian pea- 
santry. It has a little acidity, but is agree- 
able to the taste, and very nourishing 

Pumpet-ball (pum'pei-bfvl), n. A ball for- 
merly used in printing for laying ink on 
types. See Pomi*ette. 

Pump-handle (pumpTian-dl),?!. The handle 
or lever attached to the piston-rod of a 
pump for moving the piston up and down 

She’s five and ftmy ; she’s red h.ur, sl)e's a nose 
like a pump-handle. Thatkevay 

Pump-hood (punip'hud), n. A semi-cylin- 
drical frame of wood, covering the upper 
wheel of a chain-pump. 

Pumping-en^e (pump'ing-en-jin), n. A 
pump worked by steam. 

Pumpion (pum'pi-on), n. [See Pompion.] 
A pumpkin. ‘ This gross watmy pumpion.’ 
Shak. 

Pumpkin (pump'kln), n [Fr. pompon, from 
L pepo, pepmiia, a pumpkin, from Gr. pcpCm, 
a kind of melon, lit. one thoroughly ripened 
in the sun, from pep, root of pepto, to cook.] 
A climbing plant and its fruit, of the genus 
Cucurbita, the C Pepo, nat order Cucurbi- 
tacea). 1'he pumpkin is originally from 
India, but is at present cultivated in most 
parts of Europe. The fruit is red, and some- 
times acquires a diameter of 2 feet. There 
are two varieties of the plant, one with 
roundish, the other with oblong fruit. The 
fruit is eaten in a cooked state, and com- 




Pumpkln (Cucurbita Pepo). 


bined with other substances of higher fla- 
vour. 

Pump-room (pump'rdm), 71. A room con- 
nected with a mineral spring, In which the 
water* are drunk. 

Pump-fpear (pump'sp^r), n. The piston- 

Pump- (pump'stokX The solid 
body of a pump, 

Pump-valo (pump'v&l), n. Same as Pump- 
dale. 
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Pump -well (pump'wel), n. Naut. a com- 
partment formed by bulkheads round a ves- 
sel’s pumps to keep them clear of obstruc- 
tions, to protect them from Injury, and 
give ready admittance for examining the 
condition of the pumps at any time. 
Pumyt (pu'mi), a. [See Pomey, Pommee.] 
Large and rounded; pommel-shaped. 

And in the midst a little river plaide 
Emongst the putny stones. Spenser. 

Pun ( pun ), 71. [From old and prov. pun, 
A. Sax. punian, to pound, to beat, the mean- 
ing of to pu7i being lit. to pound words, to 
beat them into new senses; comp, such 
terms as twist or wrest words, and clench or 
clinch, an old name for a pun.] A play on 
words that agree or resemble in sound but 
differ in meaning; an expression in which 
two different applications of a word present 
an odd or ludicrous idea; a kind of verbal 
quibble. 

A putt can be no more engraven, than it can be 
translated. Addtson. 

A better pun on this word was made on the Beg- 
gar’s Opera, which, it was s.iid, made Oay ncii, and 
Rich gay. ll'alpole. 

Pun (pun), V i. pret. & pp. pimned; ppr. pwi- 
ning To play on words so as to make luins; 
to liso the same word at once in different 
senses. ‘Those who dealt in doggrel, or 
who punned in prose ’ Dnjden. 

Pun (pun), v.t To persuade by a pun. 

Tile sermons of Bishop Andrews and the tragedies 
of Sh.aksiicarc ,ire full of them (puns) The sinner 
was putttied into repentance by the former, as in t)ie 
latter nothing is more usual than to see a hero weep- 
ing and quibbling for a dozen lines together 

Addtson 

Punt (pun), v.t. To pound, as in a mortar. 

He would putt thee into shivers with his fist. Shak. 

Pun, Fund ( pun, pund ), n. A pound. 
[Scotch ] 

iKinatoo (p5'na-tb), n. The Ceylonese name 
for the preserved pulp of the fruit of the 
palmyra palm It is the chief food of the 
poorer classes of the peninsula of Jaffna for 
several months of the year, and is used in 
soups, &c 

Puna-wind (pu'na-wiud), n A cold and re- 
markably tlry wind which blows from the 
Cordilleras across the tabic -land called 
Puna, to the east of Arequipa in Peru 

Punch (piinsh), 71. [A shortened form of old 
punchon, a dagger, from O.Fr. poinson, a 
bodkin, from L.pvnctto, a puncturing, from 
puugo, punctuiii, to prick (whence point, 
puncture, pungent, See.). See POUNCE, a 



claw.j 1. A tool operated by pressure or 
percussion, employed for making apertures, 
in cutting out shapes from sheets or plates 
of vai’ious materials, in impressing dies, <fec 
Punches are usually made of steel, and are 
variously shaped at one end for different 
uses They are solid for stamping dies, Ac., 
or for perforating holes in metallic plates, 
and hollow and sharp-edged for cutting out 
blanks, as for buttons, steel-pens, jewelry, 
and the like. —2 an instrument used 

for extracting the stumps of teeth.— 3. In the 
Ji/w arts, an impression from the matrix of 
a hardened steel die, taken in soft metal, 
which condenses and hardens by the force 
used in obtaining it.— 4, [See PUNCH, v.t. 2 ] 
A blow, as with the flst, elbow, or knee; as, 
a punch on the head. [Colloq. ] 

Punch (punsh). V t. 1. To perforate or make 
a liole in, as with a punch ; as, to punch a 
hole in a plate of metal. 

AV’hen I was mortal my anointed body 

By thci* was punched full of deadly holes. Shak, 

2 To give a blow or stunning knock to, as 
with ttie flst, elbow, or knee; to thrust 
against. ’Punch his head — ’cod I would.' 
Dickens. [Skeat says the word in this sense 
is a mere abbreviation of punish ] 

Punch (punsh), 11 , [Connected with paunch 
or with hunch,] 1. A short-legged, barrel- 
bodied horse, of an English draught breed ; 
as, a Suffolk puncA.— 2. A short fat fellow. 

I . . . did hear them call their fat child punch, 
which pleased me mightily, that word being become 
a word of common use for all that is thick and short. 

Pepys. 
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Punch (punsh), a. [See the noun. ] Short ; 
thick; fat. [Vulgar.] 

Punch (punsh), n. [Contr. from punchin- 
ello (which see).] The chief character in a 
popular comic exliibitlon performed by 
means of puppets, who strangles his child, 
beats to death Judy his wife, belabours a 
police-offtcer, Ac. 

Punch (punsh), n. [From Hind, punch. Ski*. 
panchan, five: five ingredients being used 
by the Orientals ] A beverage Introduced 
from India, and so called from its being 
composed of the live ingredients, arrack, 
tea, sugar, water, and lemon-juice. As pre- 
pared in this country it is generally a com- 
position of spirits (brandy, wine, whisky, 
(fee ), water, for which may be substituted 
milk, tea, or the like, sweetened and fla- 
voured with sugar and lemon-juice. 

E’en now the godlike Brutus views his score 
Scroll’d on the bar-hoaicl, swmi^ou^^ with the door; 
Where, tippling punch, grave Cato’s self you see. 
And Amor Patrta venefing smuggled tea. Crabbe. 

Punchayet (pun'cha-yet). n. [Hind] A 
native jury of arbitration in Hindustan. 

In the vill.ige communities of India the punchayet 
is still u.sed by Hindoos in investigating offences 
against caste . . and should they for instance sen- 
tence a man who had lost a cow by accident, not to 
be shaved by the village barber, even a judge’s order 
would not be sufficient to get a hair taken from his 
chin. Cyc. of India. 

Punch -bowl (punsh'bCl), n A bowl In 
which punch is made, or from which It it 
served to be drunk. 

Seeing a punch-bcnvl painted upon a sign near 
Charing Cross, and very curiously garnished, with a 
couple of angels hovering over it, and squeezing a 
lenum into it. Addison, 

Puncheon, Punchlon (punsh'on), n. [Pr. 
poin^'on, a bodkin, a punch, from L.|m7MJfio, 
puiictionis, from punctum, supine of pungo, 
to prick, to puncture. Also O.Fr. poinson, 
Fr, poingon, a wine-vessel, which may be a 
different word altogether ] 1. A perforat- 
ing or stamping tool; a punch.— 2. In carp. 
a short, upright piece of timber in framing; 
a dwarf -post, stud, or quarter.— 3. A mea- 
sure of liquids, or a cask containing from 
84 to 120 gallons. 

Puncher (pun8h'6r), n. One who or that 
which punches, perforates, or stamps. 
Punchin (pun'shin), 71 Same as Puncheon. 
Punchinello (punsh-i-nerio), n [Corrupted 
from It. pulcinello. Origin doubtful. 8ome 
authorities believe the It to be a 

dim. from L, pullns, a chicken, because the 
nose of the figure resembles the dispropor- 
tioned beak of a young pullet ; or as Littrd 
suggests, it may be merely a term of endear- 
ment -my chicken.] A punch; a buffoon. 

Being told that Gilbert Cowi>er called him (John- 
son) the Caliban of literature: Well, said he, I must 
dub him the putichtnello. Bosv/ell. 

Punch-ladle (punshlii-dl), n. A small ladle 
made of silver, wood, or other material, for 
lifting punch from a bowl or tumbler into 
a glass. 

Fimchy (punsh'i), a. Short and thick, or 
fat. 

Punctariacese (pungk-ta'ri-a"8§-§), n. pi 
[From L punctum, a point, a dot.] A fam- 
ily of fucoid alga:. The root is a minute 
naked disc. The frond is cylindrical or flat, 
unbranclied, and cellular. The fructification 
consists of sori scattered all over the fronds 
in minute distinct dots, composed of round- 
ish sporanges, producing zoospores. 
Punctate, Punctated (pungfc'tat, pungk'- 
tat-ed), a. [From L. punctum, a point.] 

1. Ended in a point or points; pointed.— 

2. In hot. having dots scattered over the 
surface. 

Punc’tator (pungk'tat-6r),7r. One who marks 
with dots : specmcally applied to the Mas- 
orites, who Invented the Ifebrew points. See 
MASORETIC. 

Punctloular (pungk-tik'ii-16r), a [L. punc- 
tum, a point.] Comprised in a point; a 
mere point as to size. ‘ The puncticular ori- 
ginals of periwinkles and gnats.’ Sir T. 
Browne. [Rare.] 

Punctlform (pungk'ti-form), a. [L. punc- 
tum, a point, and forma, form ] Having the 
form of a point. 

Punctilio (pungk-tll'l-o), 11 . [From Sp. pun- 
tUlo or It. puntiglio,asmedl point,a punctilio 
(both pron. pun-teTyo), dims, from L. punc- 
tum, a point.] l.t A point. D. Jonson.^ 
2. A nice point of exactness, especially In 
conduct, ceremony, or proceeding; parti- 
cularity or exactness in forms. ‘ The punc- 
tilios of a public ceremony.' Addison. 

Punedi/io is out of doors the moment a daugbto 
clandestinely quits her father’s house. Richarasm. 
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PimotillOllf (pungk-til'i'Us), a. Attentive 
to punctilios; very nice or exact in the forms 
of behaviour, ceremony, or mutual inter- 
course; very exact in the observance of 
rules prescribed by law or custom ; some- 
times, exact to excess. 

Fletcher’s whole soul was possessed by a sore, 
jealous, punctilious patriotism. Macaulay. 

Panotillously (puugk-tiri-us-li), adv. In a 
punctilious manner; with exactness or great 
nicety. 

I have thus punctiliously and minutely pursued 
this disquisition Johnsott. 

PunotlUousneas (pungk-tiri-us-nes),7i The 

a uality of being punctilious; exactness in 
tie olwervance of forms or rules ; attentive 
to nice points of behaviour or ceremony. 
Punction(pungk'8hon). [L from 

puixgo, to prick.] In nurg. a puncture 

( pungk'tist ), n. Same as Punc- 

taior. 

Puncto (pungk'to), n. [Sp and It. pun^o; 
L. punctum, a point ] 1. Nice point of form 
or ceremony. ‘ All particularities and reli- 
gious puiictos and ceremonies.’ Bacon — 
2. The point in fencing 
Punotual (pungk'tfi-al), n. [Fr, ponctuel, 
from L, punctum, a point ] l.f Consisting 
In a point ‘ This punctual spot ’ Milton 
[]^e ] -2 t Obsen^aiitof nice points; punc- 
tilious; exact. 

He keeps an exact journal of all that passes, and 
is punctual to tediousness m all he relates Shak 
Truly I thoujjht I could not be too punctual in 
describing the animal life, it being so serviceable 
for our better understanding the di\ine. //. More 

8. Especially exact in keeping an appoint- 
ment; observant of the time in keeping en- 
gagements; as, he was there jmnctual to 
the minute —4. Done, made, or occurring at 
the exact time; &s, 2 ninctual payment. 
Ponctualistt (pungk'tu-al-ist), 7i. One that 
is very exact in observing forms and cere- 
monies. 

Bilson hath deciphered us all the gallantries of 
signore, and nionsignore, and monsieur, as circum- 
stantially as any punctualtsts of Castile, Naples, or 
Fontainbleau could have done Milton 


Ponctuallty (pungk-tu-al'i-ti), n The state 
or quality or being punctual: (a) scrupulous 
exactness with regard to matters of fact or 
detail; exactness; nicety: hardly used in 
this sense now, the common sense being- - 
(6) Adherence to the exact time of attend- 
ance or appointment; as, he observed great 
punctuality in his engagements ; a man re- 
markable for his punctuality 
Panctoally (pungk'tu-al-li), adv. In a punc- 
tual manner: (a) with attention to minute 
points or particulars; nicely; exactly. [Now 
rare ] 

Every one is to give a reison of his faith; but 
priests or ministers more punctually than any 

Dr. If More 

(5) With scrupulous regard to time, appoint- 
ments, promises, &c. ; as, to attend a meet- 
ing punctually; to pay debts or rent punc- 
tually; to observe punctually one’s engage- 
ments 

PnnCtaalneBS (pungk'tu-al-nes), n Exact- 
ness; punctuality 

The same punctualnesT which debasetli other 
writings preserveth the spirit and majesty of the 
sacred text. Pelton. 


Punctuate (pungk'tQ-at), v.t. pret. <& pp 
punctuated ; ppr. punctuating [Fr pone- 
tuer, from L. punctum, a point. ] To mark 
with points; to separate into sentences, 
clauses, or other divisions by points, which 
mark the proper pauses; as, to punctuate a 
letter. 

Punctuation (pungk-ta-a'shon), n. The act 
or art of punctuating or pointing a writing 
or discourse: the act or art of marldng 
with points the divisions of a discourse Into 
sentences and clauses or mem>)er8 of a sen- 
tence. Punctuation is performed by four 
points : the period ( . ), the colon ( : ), the 
semicolon ( ; ), and the comma ( , ) Besides 
these may be enumerated the note of inter- 
rogation (?) or inquiry, of exclamation ( I ), 
expressing admiration, astonishment, or 
any considerable emotion. Our present 
system of punctuation came very gradually 
into use alter the invention of printing. 
PuUOtuatlTe (pungk'tu-&t-iv), a. Pertain- 
ing or relating to punctuation. 
Punctuator (pnngk'td-&t'dr), n. One who 
jmnetuates; a punctuist. 

PnnotUiit (pungk'tU-ist), n. One who un- 
derstfuids the an of punctuation. 
Punotulatet (punglrtu-l&t), v.t pret. & pp. 
puneiulated; ppr. punctulating. [From L. 


punctulum, dint of punctum, a point,] To 
mark with small spots. 

The studs have their surface punttulated, as if set 
all over with other studs infinitely lesser. 

IVoodviard. 

Punctum (pungk'tum), n. [L.] A point.— 
Punctum coemm, the blind point of the eye; 
a small spot on the retina situated at the 
entrance of the optic nerve, and which, 
being insensible to the action of light, con- 
veys no impression of vision to the brain 
from the rays of light which fall upon it 
Puncturation (pungk-tu-ra'shon), n. In 
fiurg same as Acupuncture, 1. 

Puncture (pungk'tur), n. [L punctura, from 
pungo, punctum, to prick (whence pungent, 
point, and a punch) ] The act of perforating 
or pricking with a pointed instrument ; or 
a small hole made by it; a small wound, as 
one made by a needle, prickle, or sting; as, 
tlie puncture of a lancet, nail, or pin. 

A lion may perish by the puncture of an asp, 

Rambler. 

Puncture (pungk'tur), V t pret. & pp. punc- 
tured; ppr. puncturing. To make a punc- 
ture in ; to prick ; to pierce with a small 
pointed instrument; as, to puncture the 
skin. 

With that he drew a lancet in his rage 
To puncture the still supplicating sage. Garth. 

Pundlb (pun'dib), n. The local name in 
Oxfordshire and the adjacent counties for 
an oolite fossil belonging to the genus Tei’e- 
bratula. 

Pundit (pun'dit), n [.Skr. pandita, a learned 
man, from pand, to heap up or collect ] 
1. A learned Brahman ; one versed in tlie 
Sanskrit language, and in the science, laws, 
and religion of India 

The pundits of Bengal had always looked with 
great jealousy on the attempts of foreigners to pry 
into those mysteries which were locked up m the 
sacred dialect Macaulay 


2. Any one who makes a vast show of learn- 
ing without possessing it 

Bundle t (pim'dix » [Perhaps a form of 
bundle.) A short and fat w'oman. 

Pundum (pun'dum), n Same as Piney-var- 
nUh. 

PuneBet (pu'nSz), n. Same as Punice. 
Hudibras 

Pung (pung), n. A rude sort of sleigh or 
oblong box, made of boards, and placed on 
mnners; used in the United States for draw- 
ing loads on snow by horses. Bartlett 

Pui^ence (pun'jens), n. Pungency. 

Around the whole rise cloudy wreaths, and far 

Bear the warm pungence of o'cr-boiling tar 

Crab be 

Pungency (pun'jen-si), w. The state or qua- 
lity of being pungent; the power of sharply 
affecting the taste or smell; keenness; sharp- 
ness; tartness; causticity. 

Any substance, which by \Xs puup'ency can wound 
the worms, will kill them, as steel and hartshorn 
Arbufhuot 

When he hath considered the force and pungency 
of the expressions applied to the fathers of that 
Nicciie synod by the Western bishops, he may abate 
his rage towards me Stilhnt^/ieet. 

Pungent (pun'jent), a. [L nungem, ppr. of 
pungo, punctum, to prick, whence also 
point, puncture, compunction, expunge, Ac ] 

1. Affecting the ton^e like small sharp 
points; biting; acrid; as, the sharp and 
pungent taste of acids. 

Among simple tastes, such as sweet, sour, bitter, 
hot, pungent, there are some which are intrinsically 
grateful. n. Me7vart. 

2. Sharply affecting the sense of smell ; as, 
pungent snuff ‘The jmngent grains of titil- 
lating dust.’ Pope- 3 Affecting the mind 
similarly; curt and expressive; caustic; racy; 
biting. ‘A sharp and jrungent manner of 
speech ’ Dryden.—i.i Piercing; sharp; pain- 
ful; severe; poignant. 


His passion is greater, his necessities more puno^eut 
yer Tailor. 

6. In hot. terminating gradually in a hard 
sharp point, as the lobes of the holly-leaf. - 
SvTi. Acrid, piercing, sharp, penetrating, 
acute, keen, acrimonious, biting, stinging. 
Pungently (pun'jeut-li), adv. in a pungent 
manner; sharply. 


PuUAled (pun^gld), a Shrivelled; shrunk ; 
applied specifically to grain whose juices 
have been extracted by the insect Thripe 
eerealium. 

Pungy (pung'i), a. A large boat with sails ; 
a imall sloop; a shallop. 

Punic (pii'nik), a. [L. punicue, Carthagin- 
ian, from Puni, Poeni, the Carthaginians.] 
Pertaining to the Carthaginians, wlio were 
characterized by the Romans as being un- 
worthy of trust; hence, faithless; treacher- 
ous; deceitful. 


Yes, yea ; his faith attesting nations own ; 

’TU Punic all, and to a preverb known. 

M. Brooke. 

Punic (pu'nik), n. The language of the 
Carthaginians, which belongs to the Canaan- 
itish branch of the Semitic tonfmes, and is 
an offshoot of Phoenician, and allied to He* 
brew. 

Punica (pff'nl-ka), n. [From I. punicue, be- 
longing to Carthage, the city of the Pcenl, 
near which it is said to have been ftrst found; 
or from puniceus, scarlet, In allusion to the 
colour of the flowers ] A genus of plants 
belonging to the nat. order Myrtaceae. It 
consists only of a single species, the pome- 
granate (P granaium), witn a d warf variety, 
which is sometimes considered a distinct 
species. The pomegranate has from the 
earliest periods formed an object of attrac- 
tion in the countries from Syria to the north 
of India, where it grows in perfection, us 
well as in the north of Africa ; and this, as 
well from its shining dark-green foliage as 
from its conspicuous flowers, of which the 
flower cup and petals are both of a crimson 
colour, and its large red -coloured fruit, 
filled with juicy pleasant-flavoured pulp. 
See Pomegranate 

Punice,? vt To punish ‘To forthem 
trouth, and wronges to punice.' Chaucer. 
Punice,? n. [Fr punaise.) A bed-hug. 
PunlceOUB (pu-nish'us), a. (L. puniceus 
See Punica ] Of a bright red or purple 
colour. [Rare ] 

Punlcin (pu'ni-sin), n. A peculiar principle, 
having the appearance of an oleo-resin, ob- 
tained from the root of the pomegranate 
(Punica gi'anatum). 

PuninesB (pu'ni-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being puny; littleness; pettiness; 
smallness with feebleness. 

Punish (punish), V. t [Fr. punir, punissant, 
from L jmnio, to punish, from poena, pun- 
ishment, penalty (whence E. jmin).] 1. To 
inflict a penalty on; to visit judicially with 
pain, loss, confinement, death, or other 
penalty; to castigate; to chastise. 

The spirits perverse 
With easy intercourse pass to and fro 
To tempt oxpuntih mortals Milton. 

2. To reward or visit with pain or suffering 
inflicted on the offender: applied to the 
crime ; as, io jmnish murder or theft. 

Our Siijiremc Foe in time may much remit 
His anger ; and perham thus far removed 
Not mind us not olfending; satisfied 
With what I'i punished Milton, 

8. To inflict pain or Injury on generally; as, 
to jnmUh an opponent in a boxing-match ; 
to punish, that is, to stimulate by whip or 
spur, a horse in running a race, and the 
like. [Colloq.] 

A boxinp-niatch came off. but neither of the men 
were very jjatne or severely punished Thackeray. 

Three or four of the bloodthirsty little beasts (mos- 
quitoes) managed to get into bed with me, and pun- 
ished me greatly. fV. H. Russell 

4. To make a considerable inroad on; to 
make away with a good quantity of ‘ He 
punished my champagne ’ Thackeray. 

[ Colloq. ] — Syn. To chastise, castigate, 
scourge, whip, lash, correct, discipline. 
PunlBha'ble (pun^ish-a-bl), a Deserving 
punishment; liable to punishment; capable 
of being punished by right or law : applied 
to Iversons or things. 

The time was when to be a Protestant . . . was by 
law HS punishable as to be a traitor Milton. 

PunlBliableiLeBB (pun'ish-a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being punishable. 

PunlBher (pun'ish-fir), n. One that punishes; 
one that inflicts pain, loss, or other evil for 
a crime or offence. 

So should I purchase dear 

Short intermission bought with double smart. 

This knows my Punisher Milton. 

PunlBhinent (pun'ish-ment), n. 1. The act 
of punishing.— 2. Any pain, suffering, loss, 
confinement, or other penalty inflicted on 
a person for a crime or offence, by the au- 
thority to which the offender is subject ; a 
penalty imposed in the enforcement or ap- 
plication of law. 

The rewards and punishments of another life, 
which the Almighty has established as the enforce- 
ments of his law, are of weight enough to determiM 
the choice against whatever pleasure or pain this life 
can show. Lock*. 

Critae and punishment grow out of one stem. 
Punishment is a fruit that, unsuspected, 
within the flower of the pleasure whlcn concealed It. 

Smerson. 

8. Pain or injury inflicted. In a general wn w; 
especially, the pain inflicted by one pugilitt 
on another in a boxing-match. [OoUoq.] 
Tom Sayers could not take PuniehmeMt mart gsily 
Comhili Jiakg. 


F&te, fur, fat, fgU; mi, met, hdr; pine, pin; nOte, not, rndve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, So. abune; f. So. f«F* 
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PonltiOXlt ^ti-nl'shon), n. (L. punitio, 
punitioniu, from punio, to punish.] Pun- 
ishment. 

Let our lust punition 

Teach you to shake off bribes. Mtr./or Mags. 

PunltiVS (pii'ni-tiv), a. [L. punio, puniturn, 
to punish, j Pertaining to or involving pun- 
ishment; awarding or inflicting punish- 
ment; as, punitive law or justice. 

Repentance is a duty full of fears, and sorrow, and 
labour ; a vexation to the spirit, an afflictive, penal, 
or punitive duty ; a duty which suffers for sin and 
labours for grace, Jer. Taylor. 

Punitory (pO'ni-to-ri), a. Punishing or tend- 
ing to punishment. JBentharn. 

Ft^um (pun'jum), n. An unbleached, 
strong, fine cotton long cloth made in India. 
Simnwnds 

Punk ( pungk ), n. [ Contr from spunk. ] 

1. Tinder made from a fungus {Boletus ig- 
niarius)', decayed or rotten wood used for 
the same purpose; touchwood; siiunk.— 2. A 
prostitute; a strumpet. Shak. 

Punka, Punkah (pung'ka), n. [Hind. 
pankhd, a fan ] A large fan slung from the 
ceilings of rooms in India to produce an 
artificial current of air. See extract. 

A punka is a sort of fan ou a gigantic scale, con- 
sisting of a light parallelogram of wood covered with 
calico, from which depends a short curtain The 
machine is slung from the ceiling by ropes, and from 
the centre a rope is passed over a pulley in the wall, 
and descends to the cooly who pulls it, and thus flap- 
ping the frame and curtain to and fro, causes a con- 
stant current of tlic air in the room /K. //. Russell. 

Punklins: (pungk'ling), n. A little or young 
punk. Beau & FI 

Punner (pun'^r), n. A punster. Swift. 
Punnet (pun'et), n. A small but broad 
shallow basket for displaying fruit or 
flowers. 

Punning (pun'ing), p. and a. Given to mak- 
ing puns; exhibiting a pun or play ou words; 
as, a punning reply . — Funning arms See 
Canting. 

Punnology (pun-oro-ji), n. The art of pun- 
ning Pope. [Rare.] 

Punster (pun'st^r), n. One who puns or is 
skilled in pmming; a quibbler ou words. 
Punt (punt), v.i. [Fr. punter. It puntare, 
from L. punctum, a point ] To play at 
basset or ombre. 

When a duke to Jansen /utils at White’s, 

Or city heir in mort 
Satan himself feels 

Punt (punt), n. [A Sax jmnt, irom L. ponto, 
a punt, a pontoon, from putis, pontis, a 
bridge.] 1 A large square built, flat-bot- 
tomed vessel without musts, propelled by 
poles, and used as a lighter for conveying 
goods, receiving the mud, <&c , from dredg- 
ing-machines, and the like.— 2. A small flat- 
bottomed boat used iu flsliing and in wild 
fowl shooting. 

Punt (punt), v.t. 1 To propel by pushing 
with a polo against the bod of the water; to 
force along by pushing.— 2. To convey iu a 
punt. 

He was punted across the river 

Martnillan’s Mag. 

Punter (punt'<ir), n. One that punts; one 
that plays in basset or other games of chance 
against the banker or dealer. 

He was not permitted to gamble . , . (he) hank- 
ered round the tables, where the croupiers and the 
Punters were at work Thackeray. 

Punter (punt'6r), n. One who punts a boat. 

He caught more fish in an hour than all the rest of 
punters did in three. T Hook 

Puntll (pun'til), H. Some as Pontee or Fas- 
cet. See, Pontke. 

Punto (pun' to), n. [It. , from I. punctum, a 
point. ] 1. In miLsic, a dot or point —2. A 
thrust or pass in fencing. 

I would teach these nineteen the special rules, as 
your Punto, your reverse, &c. B. yonson. 

—Punto dritto, a direct point or hit. —Pun- 
to reverao, riverso, a back-handed stroke. 

Ah 1 the immortal passado, the punto-nverso. 

Shak. 

Punty (pun'tl), n. Same as Pontee. 

Puny (pG'ni), a. [Contr. from Fr. pui»ni. 
See PUISNE. ] 1. 1 Properly, young or younger; 
puisne. — 2. Imperfectly developed in size 
and vigour; small and weak; inferior in size 
or strength; small and feeble; petty; insig- 
nificant. ‘His pun|/ sword.' Shak. ‘In 
PUHV battle slay me.’ Shak. ‘Such puny 
mortals as themselves. ' South. * This pretty, 
puny, weakly little one.' Tennysofi. 

Puny (pU'ni), n, A young inexperienced 
wrson; a novice. Muton. 

Pup (pupk n. [Abbrev, of puppy.] 1. A 
puppy.— 1 A young seal. 

Pup (pup), v.i, prei A pp. pupped; ppr. pup- 


Or city heir in mortgage melts away, 

" ‘ ’s r.ir less joy than they. Pope. 


ping. To bring forth whelps or young, as 
the female of the canine species. 

Pupa (pu'pa), n. pi. PupfiB&U'pfi). [L. pupa, 
a girl, a doll, a puppet, fern, of pupus, a 
boy.] 1. In entom. same as Chrysalis.— 

2. A genus of land-snails, so called from the 
resemblance of the shell to the, pupa or chry- 
salis of an insect. 

Pupal (pu'pal), a. Pertaining or relating to 
a pupa; as, the pupal state; pupal skin. 
Puparial (pu-pa'ri-al), a. Of or belonging 
to a pupa; as, pupanal metamorphosis ; a 
puparial case 

Pupate (pu'pat), v.i. To assume the form 
of a pupa. 

Pupe (pup), n. Same as Pupa. Wright 
Pupelo (pu-pelo or pu'pe-16), n. Cider 
brandy. [Mew England.] 

Pupil (pu'pill, n [L. pupilla, a little girl, 
the apple of the eye, dim. of pupa. See 
next article.] The apple of the eye; a little 
aperture in the middle of the iris through 
which the rays of light pass to reach the 
retina. See Eyk— P in-hole ptipil, in mcd. 
the pupil when so contracted, as it some- 
times is in typhus, as to resemble a pin-hole. 
Dunglison. 

Pupil (pu'pil), n. [L. pupillus, pupilla, dims, 
of pupuH, a boy, and pujia, a girl.] 1. A 
young person of either sox under the care 
of an instructor or tutor; a scholar; a dis- 
ciple. 

T uturs. should behave reverently before their pupils. 

Sir R L' Lstrange 

2. A ward; a youth or person under the 
care of a guardian. 

What, shall King Henry be a pupil still. 

Under the surly Gloucester’s governance? 'shak. 

3. In Scots and civil law, a boy or girl under 
the age of puberty, that is, under fourteen 
if a male, and iiiiuer twelve if a female 

Pupilage (pu'pil-aj), n l. The state of being 
a pupil or scholar, or period during which 
one is a pupil Locke. —2. The state or 
period of being a ward or minor. 

Three sons he dying left, all under .age, 

By means whereof their uncle Vortigern 
Usurped the crown during their pupilage, Spenser, 

Pupilarity (pu-pi-lar'i-ti), n In Scots laio, 
the interval between the birth and the age 
of fourteen in males, and twelve in females; 
pupilage. 

I^pila^ (pu'pil-a-ri), a. [Fr. pupillaire, 
L. pupillan^ ] 1. Pertaining to a pupil or 
ward. —2. Of or pertaining to the pupil of 
the eye. 

Pupil-teacher (pu'pil-tech'6r), n. One who 
is both a pupil and a teacher; one in appren- 
ticeship us a teacher under a schoolmaster. 
The subsequent training is usually finished 
at the normal schools and training colleges 
situated at various centres throughout the 
country 

Pupipara (pu-pip'a-ra), n. pi. [L. pupa, a 
I)upu, and parlo, to bring forth.] Insects 
whose eggs are hatched in the matrix of 
the mother, and not excluded till they be- 
come pupw, as the forest-fly {Hippobosca 
equina) 

Pupiparous (pu-pip'a-rus), a. Pertaining 
to the Pupipara; producing a pupa. 
Pupivora (pu-piv'o-i‘a), n. pi. [See PUPI- 
VOROUS.] A tribe of hymenopterous in- 
sects, comprehending those of which the 
larvae live parasitically in the interior of the 
larvae and pupae of other insects, as the 
Ichneumonidce. 

Puplvorous (pu-piv'o-rus). a. [Pupa,^ and 
L. voro, to devour.] Feeding on the pupie 
and larvae of other insects 
Puppet (pup'etX n. [O.E. popet, O.Fr. 
poupette, dim. from L. pupa, a doll, a pup- 
pet. See Pupil.] 1. A small image, gener- 
ally in the human form, moved by the fin- 
gers, cords, or wires, iu a mock drama ; a 
marionette. 

As the pipes of some carv’d organ move, 

The gilded puppets dance. Pope. 

2. A doll.— 3. One who is actuated by the 
will of another; a tool: used in contempt. 

We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair 
in her nower. Tennyson. 

4. A standard rising from the bed of a turn- 
ing-lathe, and helping to support the work 
to be turned. 

PuppetiBll (pup'et-ish), a. Partaking of the 
nature of a puppet. * Puppetish gauds.’ 
Bale. 

Puppetly (pup'et-11), a. Like a puppet. 
‘ PuppeUy idols, lately consecrated to vul- 
gar adoration. ' Bp.Oauden. [Rare.] 
Puppetnian (puppet -man), n. Same as 
Puppet-player. 


From yonder puppet-man enquire, 
Who wisely hides his v - ^ ^ - 


wood and wire. Sv/i/K. 

Puppet -master (pup'et-mas-Wr), n. The 
master or manager of a puppet-show. B. 
Jonson, 

Puppet-play (pup'et-pia), n. A play with 
puppets; a mock drama. 

Puppet- player (pnp'et-pla'6r), n. One 
that manages the motions of puppets. 
Puppetry (pup'et-ri), n. Finery, as that of 
a doll or puppet; outward show; affectation. 

‘ Adorning female painted puppetry.' Mar- 
ston. 

Puppet-Show (pup'et-shd), n. A mock 
drama performed by puppets. 

Puppet- valve (pup'et-valv), n. A valve in 
the form of a pot-lid attached to a rod, and 
employed in steam-engines for covering and 
uncovering an opening 
Puppy (pup'i), 71. [From Fr. 2 )oup^.e, a doll, 
a puppet.] 1, A whelp; tlie young progeny 
of a bitch or female of the canine species. 

‘ A hitch’s blind puppies, fifteen i’ the litter. ’ 
Shak —2. A term of contempt, generally ap- 
plied to such male persons as are conceited 
and insignificant or frivolous; a conceited, 
insignificant fellow; a silly fop or coxcomb. 

‘ An ill-bred, awkward puppy, with a money- 
bag under each arm. ’ Addison. 

You despise me, and think me a vain frivolous 
puppy. Kingsley. 

Puppy (pup'i), vi. pret. & pp. puppied; 
ppr puppying. To bring forth whelps. 
Puppy-headed (pnp'i-hed-ed), a. Stupid. 

‘ 'nils puppy-headed monster ’ Shak. 
Puppyism (pup'i-izm), n. What causes a 
person to be stigmatized as a puppy; empty 
conceit or affectation; silly foppery or cox- 
combry. 

Pur (p6r), V and n. Same as Purr. 

FurAna (pfi-ra'na), n. [Lit. ancieiit, from 
Skr. puru, before, past ] One of a class of 
sacred poetical writings in the Sanskrit 
tongue, which treat chiefly of the creation, 
destruction, and renovation of worlds, the 
genealogy and deeds of gods, heroes, and 
princes, the reigns of the Manus, <fcc. The 
number of the actual Pur&nas is stated to be 
eighteen, and together with the Tantras 
they form the main foundation of the actual 
popular creed of the Brahminical Hindus. 
Puranlc (pu-ran'ik), a. Pertaining to the 
Puranas 

Purbeck (p6r'bek), a. Belonging to the pen- 
insula of Purbeck in Dorsetshire.— /*wr6ec/fc 
beds, iu geol the uppermost members of the 
oolite proper, or according to other writers, 
the basis of the Wealdeu formation; deriv- 
ing their name from the peninsula of Pur- 
beck on the coast of Dorsetshire, where 
they are typically displayed, 'i'hey consist 
of argillaceous and calcareous shales, and 
fresh-water limestones and marbles They 
are noted for their layers of fossil vegetable 
earth (dirt-beds) inclosing roots, trunks, 
and branches of cycads and conifers.— Pur- 
beck marble, an impure fresh-water lime- 
stone obtained from the Purbeck beds. It 
takes on a good polish, but is deficient in 
durability under exposure to the air, and 
has hence lost much of its favour as a build- 
ing-stone. Called also Purbeck Sterne. 
Purblind (p^r'blind), a. [From pure in sense 
of altogether, quite, and blind.] l.f Quite 
blind. ‘A gouty Briareus, many hands and 
no use, or purlnind Argus, all eyes and no 
sight.’ Shak. —2. Near-sighted or dim- 
sighted ; seeing obscurely ; as, a purblind 
eye; & purblind mole. 

Purbllndly (p6r'bllnd-li), adv. In a pur- 
blind mamier. 

Purbllndness (pgr'blind-nes), n The state 
of being purblind; shortness of sight; near- 
sightedness; dimness of vision. 
PiLrchasable ( p^r ' ehas - a - bl ), a. Capable 
of being bought, purchased, or obtained for 
a consideration. ‘ Money being the counter- 
balance to all things purchasable by it' 
Locke. 

PUTCbase (p^r'chas), v.t. pret. & pp. pur- 
chased; ppr. purchasing. [Fr. poiirchasser, 
to seek, to pursue— pour, for, and chasser, 
to chase. (See Chase.) Pourchasser is to 
pursue to the end or object, and hence to 
obtain.] 1. To gain, obtain, or acquire by 
any means; to procure: now hardly so used 
except in the legal sense of to obtain other- 
wise than hereditarily. ‘ Lest it make you 
choleric and purchase me another dry bast- 
^g.’ Shak. 

His faults in him seem as the spots of heaven, 

More fiery by night’s blackness; hcreditanr 

Rather than purchased. Shak. 

2. To obtain by payment of money or iti 


oh, e/tain; Sc. loc^; g, ao; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, ain^i; th, tAeu; th, t/iiu; w, u;lg; wh, uAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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equivalent ; to buy ; aa» to miroha$e provi- 
sions, lands, or houses. ‘The eave which | 
Abraham purchased of the sons of Heth.’ 
Qen. XXV. 10.— S. To obtain by an expense 
of labour, danger, or other sacrifice ; as, to 
purchase favour with flattery. 

A world who would not purchase with a bruise? 

Afi/ton. 

4. t To expiate or recompense by a fine or 
forfeit. 

I will be deaf to pleadmgs and excuses, 

Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase out abuses. 

Shai 

6. Naut, to apply a purchase to; to raise or 
move by mechanical power; as, to purchase 
an anchor.— tJ.t To steal. 

PurcbaBe (p^r'chas), v.i. l.f To put forth 
efforts to obtain anjHihing; to strive. 

Duke John of Brabant purchased greatly that the 
Earl of Flanders should have his daughter m mar- 
riage. Berners 

2. JVttwf. to draw in ; as, the capstan pur- 
chases apace, that is, it draws in the cable 
apace, it gains it. 

PurchaBe ( pfir'chas ), n. [ See the verb ] 

1. 1 The acquisition of anything by any means; 
acquirement; that which is obtained in any 
way, as by labour, danger, art, cVrc. 

A beauty-waning and distressed widow . . . 

Made prize and purchase of his wanton eye. 

Shak. 

The fox repairs to the wolfs cell and takes posses- 
sion of his stores, but he had little joy of the pur- 
chase. Str R C Estrange. 

2. The acquisition of anything by rendering 
an equivalent in money; buying 
It IS foolish to lay out money in the put chase of 
repentance r ranktin. 

8. That which i.s purchased ; anything the 
ownership of which is obtained by giving an 
equivalent price in money 

A purchase which will bring him clear 
Above his rent four pounds a year Siuift. 

4. In law, (a) the act of obtaining or acquir- 
ing the title to lands and tenements by 
money, deed, gift, or any means except by 
descent; the acquisition of lands and tene- 
ments by a man’s o^vn act or agieemeut 
(6) The suing out and obtaining a writ — 
6.t An attempt to acquire; an endeavour, 

ril . . . get meat to save thee 

Or lose my life in the purchase. Beau. FI 

6. f Robbery, as well as the produce of rob- 
bery; pillage; plunder. 

For on his back a heavy load he bare. 

Of nightly stelths, and pillage .severall 
Whicn he had got abroad by purchas crmiinall, 
Spenser. 

7. Any mechanical hold, advantage, power, 
or force applied to the raising or removing 
of heavy bodies ; also, the mechanical ad- 
vantage which is gained by the application 
of any power. 

The head of an ox or a horse is a heavy weight 
acting at the end of a long lever (consequently with 
a great purchase) and in a direction nearly perpendi- 
cular to the joints of the supporting neck. Paley. 

—To he worth so many years' purchase, is 
said of property that would bring in, in the 
specified time, an amount equal to the sum 
paid. Thus to buy an estate at twenty years’ 
rchase is to buy it for a sum equivalent 
the total return from it for twenty years. 
Hence similar phrases have come to be used 
in a figurative sense. Thus wo speak of 
one’s life not being worth on hour's pur- 
chase, that is, in extreme peril. 

One report affirmed that M. dared not come to 
Yorkshire: he knew that his life was not worth an 
houEs purchase if he did. Charlotte Bronte 

Purchase-block (p^r'chas-Wok), n. Naut 
a block used in moving very heavy weights. 
Pnrehase-money (p6r'ch^-muu-i), n The 
money paid or contracted to be paid for 
anything bought. Berkeley. 

Purchaser (p6r'cha8-6r), n l. one who ob- 
tains or acquires the property of anything 
by paying an equivalent in money; a buyer 

What supports and employs productive labour, is 
the capital expended in setting it to work, and not 
the demand of purchasers for the produce of the 
labour when completed y. ^ Mill. 

2. In law, one who acquires or obtains by 
conquest or by deed or gift, or in any man- 
ner other than by descent or inheritance. 
In tide sense the word is by some authors 
written purchasor. 

PuTChaje-system (pdr^chas-sis-tem), n. 
An arrangement by which commissions in 
the British army could be obtained for 
money. By this system more than half the 
first appointments and subsequent promo- 
tion of officers used to be effected. The 
regulation prices of commissions varied 
from £460 for an enslgncy or cometcy to 
£4500 for a lieutenant-colonelcy, the highest 


oommissioB purchasable. The system was 
abolished in 1871. 

Puroon (p6r'kon), n. The native name for 
a priest of the Oriental fire-worshippers. 
PUXtlall (purida), n. [Hind.] A curtain. 

There were purdahs of line matting, and doors, 
and flaps to pass, ere one could get inside. 

IV. H. Russell. 

Pure (pur), a [Fr. pur, from L purvs, pure; 
from root pu seen also in Skr. jnl, to purify; 
also in compute, dispute, &c. , and fniodified 
in accordance with Grimm’s law) in fire. 

' From L. punis comes purgo, E. to purge.] 
1 Separate from all heterogeneous or extra- 
neous matter; free from mixture; unmixed, 
especially with anything that impairs or 
pollutes ; as, pure water ; pure clay ; pure 
sand; pure air; pure silver or gold; pure 
wine; apure, fresh voice. ‘In pure white 
robes.’ i^ak ‘ Purest snow.’ Shak.~2. Free 
from that which contaminates, stains, defiles, 
or blemishes; as, (a) free from moral defile- 
ment or guilt; innocent; guileless; spotless; 
chaste: applied to persons ‘All men true 
and leal, all women pure.’ Tennyson. 

Unto the pure all things are pure. Tit i. 15. 

(6) Free from that which vitiates, pollutes, 
or degrades; unadulterated; genuine; stain- 
less: said of thoughts, actions, motives, and 
the like. ‘Truth, wisdom, sauctitude, severe 
and ^rurc.’ Milton, ‘i^ure religion, and un- 
dettled ’ Jam. i. 27 ‘A friendship as wann 
and us pwe as any that ancient or modern 
history records ’ Macaulay -'S Ritually or 
ceremonially clean, unpolluted. 

All were pure, and killed the passover. Ezr.i vi 20. 

4 Mere; sheer; absolute; that and that 
only; unconnected with anything else; as, a 
pure villain. ‘Blush for pure shame.’ Shak. 

• YV’e did it for pure need.’ Shak 

Hence the pure hatred with which such princes 
regard the freedom of discussion enjoyed by our 
writers and orators. Brougham. 

—Pure mathematics, that portion of mathe- 
matics which treats of the principles of the 
science, the science as dealing with abstract 
magnitudes, as distinguished from applied 
mathematics, which treats of the applica- 
tion of the principles to the investigation 
of other branches of knowledge, or to the 
practical M'ants of life.— Pure obligation, in 
Scots law, an unconditional obligation. A 
condition is said to be purified wlieu it is 
fulfilled.— Pure villenage, in feudal law, a 
tenure of lands by uncertain services at the 
will of the lord: so that the tenant is bound 
to do whatever is commanded of him It is 
opposed to privileged villenage. — Syn Un- 
inixed, clear, simple, real, true, genuine, 
luiadulterated, nncorrupted, unsullied, un- 
tarnished, unstained, stainless, clean, fair, 
unspotted, spotless, incorrupt, chaste, un- 
polluted, uiideflled, immaculate, innocent, 
guiltless, guileless, holy. 

I%re (pur), adv. Very. [Old and provincial.] 

Mrs Talbot is pure well, and really bears up sur- 
prisingly 

Mtss Jeffries, quoted by Fttzedivard Hall 

Puret (pur), v.t. pret. pp pured; ppr 
paring. To purify : to cleanse Chaucer 
Pure (pur), n. A tanner’s term for dogs’ 
dung, which is used for counteracting the 
action of the lime on the skins in the pro- 
cess of unhairing. 

Dog’s dung Is called 'Pure' from Its cleansing and 
purifying r»ropcrties Mayhrw. 

Pur^ (pd'ra), n. [Fr. purfe, from L por- 
rum, a leek, j A dish of meat, fish, or vege- 
tables boiled into a pulp 
Purely (pfirli), adv. 1 In a pure manner; 
with an entire separation of heterogeneous 
or foul matter; genuinely. Is. I. 25 —2 In- 
nocently; without guilt or sin; chastely.— 

3. Merely; absolutely; without connection 
with anything else; completely; totally; as, 
the meeting M’as purely accidental. 

In the purely herbivorous kind*, the flat grinding 
surface of the teeth is complicated by folds and ridges 
of the enamel entering the substance of the teeth. 

Ou>en. 

4. Very; wonderfully; remarkably; sa, purely 
well, [Old and provincial ] 

Pureness (pfirines), n. The state or quality 
of being pure ; purity; as, (a) an unmIxed 
state; separation or freedom from any heter- 
ogeneous or foreign matter ; as, the jmre- 
ness of water or other liquor ; the mircness 
of a metal; the pureness of air. (b) Freedom 
from moral turpitude or guilt; moral clean- 
ness; innocence. 

That we may evermore serve Thee in holinciis and 
pureness of living. Common Prayer. 

(c) Freedom from vicious or improper words, 


phrases, or modes of speech ; as, pwremss 



Purfle ( p6r ' fl), r. t. [^0. Fr. pourfiler—pour, 
L. pro, for, before, and a thread. 

See Profile. ] l. To decorate with a wrought 
or flowered border; to embroider. ‘ Flowers 



A goodly lady clad in scarlet red, 

Purpled with gold and pearl of rich assay. Spenser. 

2. In arch, to decorate richly, as with sculp- 
ture.— 3. In her. to border, as with ermines, 
&c. 

Purfle, Purflew (p^rifl, pfiriflu), n. i. A bor- 
der of embroidered work.— 2. In her. a bor- 
der or embroidery of fur shaped exactly 
like vair. When of one row it is termed 
purfiewed; when of two, counter-purfiewed; 
and when of three, vair. 

Purfled (pfirifid), a. l. Ornamented with a 
flowered or puckered border. — 2. In her. 
trimmed or garnished: applied to the studs 
and rims of armour, being gold ; as, a leg in 
armour proper, purfied, or.— 8. In arch, or- 
namented with crockets. 

Purgamentt (p6r'ga-ment), n. [L. purga- 
mentum. See Purge ] 1 A cathartic ; a 

purge. Bacon. — 2 That whioh is excreted 
from anything; excretion. 

Purgation ( P^r-ga'shon ), n. [Fr , from L. 
purgatio. See PURGE ] 1. The act of purg- 
ing ; the act of evacuating the intestines by 
purgatives. 

Let the physician apply himself more to purgation 
than to alteration, because the offence is in quantity. 

Bacon. 

2. The act of clearing, cleansing, or puri- 
fying by separating and carrying away im- 
purities or whatever is extraneous or super- 
fluous; purifleation. 

We do not '.oppose the separation finished, before 
the purgation of the air began, 7'. Burnet. 

.‘i The act of cleansing from the imputation 
of guilt; specifically, in law, the clearing of 
one’s self from a crime of which the pai’ty 
was publicly suspected and accused. It was 
either canonical, which was prescribed by 
the canon law, the form whereof used in the 
spiritual court was that the person sus- 
pected took his oath that he was clear of 
the facts objected against him, and brought 
his honest neighbours with him to make 
oath that they believed he swore truly; or 
vulgar, which was by lire or water ordeal, 
or by combat See Ordeal. 

Purgative ( p^sriga-tiv ), a. [Fr. purgatif] 
Having the power of cleansing; usually, 
having tlie power of evacuating the intes- 
tines; catliartic. 

Purging medicine.s have their purgative virtue in 
a fine spirits. Bacon. 

Purgative (pferiga-tiv), n A medicine that 
evacuates the iiitestines ; a cathartic that 
operates more strongly on the bowels than 
a laxative, stimulating the muscular and 
exciting increased secretion from the mu- 
cous coat. Dunglison. 

Purgatively (pfer'ga-tlv-li), adv. In a pur- 
gative manner; cleansingly; cathartlcally. 
Purgatorial, Purgatozian (p6r-ga-t6'ri-al, 
p6r-ga-t6'ri-an), a. Pertaining to pui'gatory. 

Purgatozian (p6r-ga-t6'rl-an), n. A be- 
liever in purgatory. 

Purgatorious (p6r-ga t6'ri-u8), a. Having 
the nature of or connected with purgatory. 

' Purgatorious and superstitious uses.' M%1- 
ton. 

Purgatory ( p^riga-to-rl ), a. [L. purgatg- 
rius, from purgo, to purge.] Tending to 
cleanse; cleansing; expiatory. Burke. 

Purgatory (p^riga-to-ri), n. l. According 
to tne belief of Roman Catholics and others, 
a place of pulsation in which souls after 
death are purified from venial sins, or un- 
dergo the temporal punishment which, after 
the guilt of mortal sin has been remitted, 
still remains to be endured by the sinner 
The ultimate eternal happiness of their 
souls is supposed to be secured, and they 
derive relief from the prayers of the 
ful and from the sacrifice of the mass. The 
common belief In the Latin Church Is that 
the purgatorial Buffering is by fire; the 
Greelt Church, however, does not determine 
its nature, but is content to regard It w 
through tribulation. —2. Any place or state 
of suffering, especially when not considered 
as final 

Purge (p6rj), v.t. pret. & pp. purged; ppr* 
purging. [L. purgo, to cleanse, from 
clean, and ago, to do, to act. See PUB8-j 
1. To cleanse or purify by separating s^d 
carrying off whatever is impure, heterogene- 


F&te, fSr, fat, fgU; mS, met, h6r; pine, pin: n6te, not, mdve; tfibe, tui). bpll; oil, pound; tl, Sc, abune; y, Sc. fev* 
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OU8, foreign, or supernuoua. ‘ That labour 
of Hercules iapurging the stable of Augeas.’ 
Bacon.— Z To remove by cleansing or puri- 
fying; to wash away: often followed by 
away and off. 

Purge away our sins, for thy name’s sake. 

Ps. Ixxix. 9. 

Th’ ethereal mould 
Incapable of stain would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire 
Victorious. Milton. 

Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built. 

Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt. Tennyson. 


8. To clear from moral defilement or guilt : 
often followed by o/, off, ov from. 

My soul is purged from grudging hate. Shak. 

4. To clear from accusation or the charge 
of a crime, as in ordeal 

Marquis Dorset was hasting towards him to purge 
himself of some accusation. Pm on. 

6. To clarify; to defecate, as liquors --6. To 
operate on by means of a cathartic, or in a 
similar manner ‘ He purged him with salt 
water.' Arbuthnot. To void. ‘Their 
eyes purging thick amber.’ Shak 
Purge ( p6rj ), V i. 1. To become pure by 
clariflcation. ■ - 2 To produce evacuations 
from the intestines by means of a cathartic. 

ril purge and leave sack, and live cleanly, as a 
nobleman should do. Shak. 


Purge (p6rj), n 1. The act of purging. 

‘ The preparative for the purge of paganism 
out of the kingdoms of Northumberland.’ 
Fuller.— 1 Anything that purges; specific- 
ally, a medicine that evacuates the intes- 
tines; a cathartic 

Purger (pi^rj'cr), n 1 A person or thing 
that purges or cleanses. 

Wc shall be Ciilled purgers, and not murderers. 

Shak. 

2 A cathartic. 


It is of good use m physic, if you can retain tlie 
purging virtue and take away the unpleasant taste of 
ikieTpurger Bacon. 

Purgery (p6rj'6r-i), n The portion of a 
sugar-house wliere the sugar from the cool- 
ers is placed in hogsheacls or in cones, and 
allowed to drain off its molasses or imper- 
fectly crystallized cane-juice E. H Knight. 

Purging (p^rj'ing), n A diarrheoa or dysen- 
tery; looseness of the bowels 

Purging - flax ( p^rj'ing-flaks ), n. A plant 
of the genus Liiiurn, the L catharticum, a 
decoction of which is used as a cathartic 
and diuretic, 

Punfing-nut (p6rj'ing-iiut), n. The seed 
of C \ircas purgans, which affords an oil re- 
sembling castor-oil, employed in some places 
for the same purpose. Called also Physic- 
nut. 

Purification (pu'ri-fl-ka"8hon), n. [L. puri- 
ficatio. See TUKiFy ] The act of purifying; 
as, (a) the act or operation of separating and 
removing from anything that which is het- 
ero^feneous or foreign to it ; as, the purifi- 
cation of Ihiuors or of metals. (6) l^e act 
or operation of cleansing ceremonially, by 
removing any pollution or defilement ; lus- 
tration. Purification by washing or by 
other means was common to the Hebrews, 
Grecians, Romans, and other peoples. The 
Mohammedans use purification as a pre- 
paration for devotion. 


When the days of her puri/icatton, according to 
the Uw of Moses, were attoinplislicd, they brought 
him to Jerusalem. Luke ii 33. 

Whole cities and states often underwent purifica- 
tions to expiate the crime or crimes committed by a 
member of the community . . . Punfiiatton also 
took place when a sacred spot had been unhallowed 
by profane use, as by burying dead bodies in it, 

Dr ir. Smith 

(c) A cleansing from guilt or the pollution 
of sin ; the extinction of sinful desires, ap- 
petites, aud inclinations. ‘Water is the 
s^bol of the pwification of the soul from 
sin.* Jer. Taylor 

Purlflcatlve (pu-rif'i-ka-tiv), a. Having 
power to purify; tending to cleanse. John- 
son, 

Purifleator (puTl-fl-ka"t6r), n A purifier. 

^Purificatory (pfi-rif'i-ka-to-rl), a. Same as 
Puriffoatiw Johnson. 

Puriller (pa'ri-fl-6r). n. One who or that 
which purifies or cleanses; a cleanser; a re- 
finer. 

He shall sit as a refiner purifier of silver. 

Mai. iii. 3 - 

Purlform (pfi'ri-form), a. [L. mM, puri^, pus, 
and^rma, form.] In med, like pus; in the 
form of pus. Dunglison. 

PurUy (pfi'rl-n), v.t. pret. & pp. purified; 
ppr. pur^ying. [Fr. purifier; L. purifico— 
purue, pure, and fado, to make.] 1. To 


make pure or clear; to free from extraneous 
admixture ; as, to purify liquors or metals; 
to purify the blood; to purify the air.— 
2. To free from pollution ceremonially; to 
cleanse from whatever renders unclean and 
unfit for sacred services. 

Whosoever hath killed any person, and whosoever 
hath touched any slain, purify both yourselves and 
your captives on the third day, and on the .seventh 
day. Nuin. xxxi, 19. 

8. To free from guilt or the defilement of 
sin; to free from what is sinful, vile, or 
base. ‘ Whatever purifies, fortifies also the 
heart.’ Dr. Blair. 

Who gave himself for its, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works. Tit. 11. 14. 

4. To clear from improprieties or barbar- 
isms; as, to purify a language. 

Puri^ (puTi-fi), v.i To grow or become 
pure or clear T. Burnet 
Purim (pu'rim), n. [Hcb, pur, pi. purim, 
lots.] An annual festival among the Jews 
instituted to commemorate their preserva- 
tion from the massacre with which they 
were threatened by the machinations of 
Haman : probably so called by them in irony, 
asHaman appears to have been much given 
to casting lots. Est. ix 20. 

Purism (pur'izm), n. Practice or affecta- 
tion of rigid purity ; specifically, excessive 
nicety as to the choice of words. ‘ His poli- 
tical purism. ’ De Quincey. 

The Fnglish language, however, it may be ob- 
served, had even already beconit. too thoroughly and 
essentially a mixed tongue for this doctrine of purism 
to be admitted to the letter. Craik 

Purist (pur'ist), n. [Fr. jmnstc.'i 1 One who 
scrupulously aims at purity, particularly in 
the choice of language; one who is a rigor- 
ous critic of purity in literary style. ‘ Puri- 
fied his vocabulary with a scrupulosity un- 
known to any purist' Macaulay. One 
who maintains that the New Testament was 
written in pure Greek. Mos Stuart [Rare ] 
Puritan (pu'ri-tan), n. [From L. 2 )urus, 
pure, through the intermediate form puri- 
tas, purity.] The name by which the dis- 
senters from the Church of England were 
generally known in the reign of Elizabeth 
and the first two Stuarts, The name 
Puritan was given (probably in derision) 
to them on account of the superior purity 
of doctrine or discipline which the more 
rigid reformers claimed as their own, main- 
taining that they followed the word of God 
alone in opposition to all human invention.^ 
and superstitions, of whicli they believeil 
the English Church to retain a considerable 
share, notwithstanding its alleged reforma- 
tion. Hume gives this name to three par- 
ties— the poWfietti puritans, who maintained 
the highest princlnles of civil liberty; the 
puritans in discipline, who were averse to 
tlie ceremonies aud government of the 
Episcopal Church ; and the doctrinal puri- 
tans, who rigidly defended the speculative 
system of the first reformei-s. The term 
was reproachfully or contemptuously ap- 
plied, especially by the Elizabethan drama- 
tists, to any one who was strict and serious 
in his religious life, whether he conformed 
to the Episcopal Church or not, ‘ Make a 
puritan of the devil.’ Shak. 

The Puritans hated bcarbaiting, not because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure 
to the spectators Afacaulay. 

The extreme Puritan was at once known from 
other men by his gait, his garb, his lank hair, the 
sour solemnity of ms face, the upturned white of his 
eyes, the nasal twang with which he spoke, and 
above all by his peculiar dialect. Macaulay. 

Puritan (pu'ri-tan), a. Pertaining to the 
Ihiritans or dissenters from the Cliurch of 
England. ' Puritan principles and tenets. ’ 
Bp. Sanderson. 

Puritanic. Puritanical ( pu-ri-tan'ik, pu- 
ri-tan'ik-al),a. 1. Pertaining to the Puritans 
or their doctrines and practice. Hence— 
2. Precise in religious matters; over-scru- 
pulous; exact; ngid: often used in con- 
tempt or reproach. * Puritanical and super- 
stitious principles. ’ Jz. Walton, 

Too dark a stole 
Was o'er religion’s decent features drawn 
By purtlantc zeal. Mason. 

Puritanically (pfi-ri-tan'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
puritanical manner ; with the exact or rigid 
notions or manners of the Puritans 
PuritSUOlsm (pu'ri-tan-izm), n. The doc- 
trines, notions, or practice of Puritans. 
Puritanize (pu'ri-tan-iz), v.i. prot. & pp. 
puritanized; ppr, puritanizing To conform 
to the notions of Puritans ; to affect or to 
teach Puritanism. 


Purity (pii'ri-ti), n. [Ft. purity ; L. puritas, 
from punts. See PURE, j The condition or 
quality of being pure; as, (a) freedom from 
foreign admixture or heterogeneous matter; 
as, the purity of water, of wine, of spliit ; 
the punty of drugs; the purity of metals. — 
(6) Cleanness; freedom from foulness or dirt; 
as, the purity of a garment, (c) Freedom 
from guilt or the defilement of sin ; inno- 
cence ; as, puri ty of heart or life. ‘ A nature 
true to the general attributes of humanity, 
yet exempt in its colourless purity from the 
vulgarizing taint of passion.’ Dt\ Caird 

(d) Chastity; freedom from contamination 
by illicit sexual connection. 

'Tis said that a lion will turn and flee 

From a maid in the pride of her punty. Byron. 

(e) Freedom from ^y sinister or improper 
views ; as, the purity of motives or designs. 
if) Freedom from foreign idioms, ft’om bar- 
barous or improper words or phrases; as, 
purity of style or language. 

Jhirl(p6rl), V. t. [Contr. iorpurfie (which see) ] 
To decorate with fringe or embroidery. 

The officioQs wind her loose hayre curies,. 

The dew her happy linen purUs. Lovelace. 

Purl (p6rl), [For purfie.] 1. An embroi- 
dered puckered border; the plait or fold of 
a ruff or band. 

Himself came in next after a triumphant chariot 
made of carnation velvet, enriched with purl and 
pearl. Sir P, Sidney. 

2. An inversion of the stitches in knitting 
which gives to the work in those parts in 
which it is used a different appearance from 
the general surface. 

Purl (p6rl), v.i [Sw. porla, to purl. Corap. 
D borrelen, G perlen, to bubble. From 
the sound; comp. pun\] 1, To murmur, 
as a shallow stream flowing among stones 
or other obstructions; to flow or run with a 
gentle murmur. 

My flowery theme, 

A painted mistress or a purling stream J'ope. 

2 To ripple; to run into eddies. 

Around the adjoining brook, that purls alone 
The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock Thomson. 

3. To curl; to rise or appear in undulations. 

From his lips did fly 

Thin winding breath, which purl’d to the sky. Shak. 

Purl (p6rl), n, 1, A circle made by the 
motion of a fluid ; a ripple ; an eddy. 

Whose stream an easy breath doth seem to blow, 
Which on the sparkling gravel runs in purls. 

As though the waves had been of silver curls Drayton. 

2 A continued murmuring sound, as of a 
shallow stream of water running over small 
stones ; as, the prurl of a brook. — - 3. Malt 
liquor medicated with wormwood or aro- 
matic herbs. The name is now given to hot 
beer flavoured with gin, sugar, and ginger. 
Purl(p6rl), v.t. [According to Skeat from 
old pirU, a whirligig, from pirr, to whirl.] 
To throw from horseback. [Hunting slang.] 
Purllcue (purili-ku), v.t. and i. Same as 
Parlecue 

Purlieu (pfirilu), n [Norm, purlieu, pur- 
aille, O.Fr. puraUe, perambulation, from 
pur, for L. per, through, alie, a going. (See 
ALLEY.) Both form and sense have been 
influenced by Fr. lieu, place.] 1. A piece of 
land added to an ancient royal forest by un- 
lawful encroachment, aud afterwards dis- 
afforested and the rights remitted to the 
fonner owners, its extent being settled by 
perambulation (hence the name). Hence — 
2 A part lying near to or adjacent ; the 
outer portion of any place; the environs. 
‘ The purlieus of this forest.’ Shak. ‘ The 
purlieus of St. 3ame&.' Swift— Purlieu men, 
in old forest law, those who had ground 
vrithin the purlieu or border of a forest, and 
being able to dispend forty shilling a year 
freehold, were licensed to hunt within tiieir 
own purlieus. 

Purlin, Purline (pSr'lin), n. In carp. 
a piece of timber laid honzontally resting 
on the principals of a roof to support the 
common rafters. 

Purloin (p6r'loinX v.t [O.Fr. imloignxer, 
purloigmer, from L prolongare, to pro- 
long. See Prolong.] 1 . To take or carpr 
away for one’s self; hence, to steal; to 
take by theft; to filch. ^Purloined the 
guarded gold.’ Milton. 

Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer 
sells your hog-wash. Arhuthnot. 

2. To take by plagiarism ; to steal from 
books or manuscripts. ‘ Perverts the pro- 
phets and purloins the psalms. ^ 

Purloin (p6r-loin'), v i. To practise theft 
‘Not purloining, but shewing all good 
fidelity.' Tit. ii. 10 


ch. Main; 6h, Sc. loM; g, go; i, job; 
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Furloiner (pto-loin'^r), n. One who pur* 
loins; a thief; apla^aiw. 

Purpart, Purparty (p^rpttrt, p^r'pttr-ti), n. 
[Ft. pour, for, and part, partie, part.] In 
law, a share, part, or portion of an estate 
which is allotted to a coparcener by par- 
tition. Written also Pourparty. 

I am forced to eat all the i^ame of your furpartits 
ai well as my own thirds. H Walpole. 

Purple (pfir'pl), a. [Old form purpre, from 
L. purpura, purple, from Or, porphyra, 
the purple fish. Comp marble, Fr. mat- 
bre.] 1. Of a hue or colour composed of red 
and blue blended. ' Purple grapes. ’ Shak 
‘The purple violets.’ Shak. — 2. Imperial; 
regal— a sense derived from a purple dress 
or robe being formerly distinctive of im- 
perial or regal personages. See the noun.— 
8. In poetry, red or livid; dyed with blood. 

I view a field of blood, 

And Tyber rolling with a purple flood Dryden 

— Purple beech, a variety of the beech 
(Fagws eylvatica), with foliage of a deep 
brown or purplish hue -Purple clover, 
red or broad-leaved clover {TrifoUum 
pratemse), — Purple copper ore, a species 
of sulphuret of copper, characterized by 
its lively and variegated coloui's, from 
which circumstance it is frequently called 
variegated pyritous copper. It oceui*8 in 
metallic beds and veins, most commonly 
In primary rocks — Purple emperor, the 
Apatura or Nymphalis Iris, one of the 
largest and most richly coloured of British 
butterflies. — Purple lily, the same as Mar- 
tagon. —Purple loosestrife, the common 
name of Lythrum Salicaria See Lythrum 
Purple (p^r'pl), n. 1. A secondary colour 
compounded by the union of the primaries 
bhie and red. Of all the various kinds in 
use, the Tyrian dye was anciently the most 
celebrated. This colour was produced from 
an animal juice found in a shell-flsh called 
murex or conchylium by the ancients. See 
Purpura.— 2. A purple cloth, robe, or dress; 
hence, from a purple robe having been the 
distinguisliing dress of emperors, &c , used 
typically of imperial or regal power. 

O’er his lucid anus 

A vest of military purple flowed Mtlton. 

The claim of Demetrius to the vacant throne was 
^stifled by the trite and flimsy sophism— that he was 
bom m the purple, and the eldest son of his father's 
reign. iithdon. 

This spectacle of the discrowned queen with her 
purple in the dust, and her sceptre fallen from her 
nand, was one that nearly broke his heart to see 
Corn hill Mas 

5. A cardinalate, from the red or scarlet hat, 
cassock, and stockings worn officially by 
cardinals. 

Cardinal de Tencin had been recommended to the 
purple by the Chevalier St. George. Umollett. 

4. A species of Orchis, the 0. rnascula, or 
early purple, a flower common in England 
‘Crow-flowers, daisies, and long purples.’ 
8hak.—b t A certain shell-flsh Holland — 

6. pi. See Purples.— jPitrpfe of Cassius. See 
Cassius. — Purple of mollusca, a viscid 
liquor secreted by certain shell-flsh, as the 
Buednum lapillus, which dyes wool, <fec., of 
a purple colour. 

Purple (p^r'pl), v.t pret. & pp. purpled; 
ppr. purpling. To make or dye purple; to 
clothe with purple ; to stain a deep red, as 
with blood ‘Your nurpZed hands.' Shak. 

‘ When mom purples the east. ’ Milton. 
‘The purpled coverlet ' Tennyson. 
Purpl^fikb (p^r'pl-flsh), n. A molluscous 
animal yielding a purple dye. See Purpura. 
Purple -heart (I^r^pl-h^t), n. Same as 
Purple-wood. 

Purplee (per'plz), n. pi. l. in med. petechito 
or sjmts of a livid red on the body; livid 
sjMts which appear in certain malignant 
oueases; purpura. — 2. A disease affecting 
the ears of wheat; ear-cockle (which see). 
Purple-wood (p^r'pl-wqd). n. The heart- 
wood of Copaifera puhijlora and C. brae- 
teata, imported from the Brazils. It is a 
handsome wood of a rich plum colour, pos- 
sessing great strength, durability, and elas- 
ticity, and is well adapted fur mortar-beds 
and gun-carriagea It is also used for ram- 
rods, buhl-wom, marquetry, and turnery. 
Called also Purole-heart. 

plilh (pdr'piish), a. Somewhat purple. 


Poinport (pAr'pOrt), n. fO.Fr. pwrport, from 
pur, Kod.n. pour, tor, and porter, to bear.] 

1. Meaning; tenor; Import; as, the purport 
of a letter. ‘ A look so piteous in purport. ’ 
Shak. 

That Plato intended nothfnjr lew is evident from 
the whole scope and purpert of that dialogue. 

Nerris. 


2.t Disguise; covering. 

For she her sex under that tixsxigt purport 
Did use to hide. Spenser. 

Purport (p6r'p6rt), v. t To convey, as a cer- 
tain meaning; to intend; to show; to design; 
to import; to mean; to signify; as, what do 
these words purportf 

Puxport (pSr'pdrt), v.i. To have a certain 
purport or tenor. Bacon. 

PurportleBB (pSr'pSrt-les), a. Without pur- 
port, meaning, or design. Southey. 
PurpOBe (pSr'pos), n [O.Fr. pourpos, Fr. 
propos, L. propositum, from propono—pro, 
before, ancl pono, positurn, to place. See 
Position.] l. That which a person sets be- 
fore himself as an object to be reached or 
accomplished; the end or aim to wliich the 
view is directed in any plan, measure, or 
exertion 

To whut purpose is this waste! Mat. xxvi. 8. 
This shall make 

Our purpose necessary and not envious Shak. 

2. That which a person intends to do; de- 
sign; project; plan; intention. This sense, 
however, is hardly to be distinguished from 
the former; as, purpose always includes the 
end in view. ‘ Infirm of Shak. 

Being predestinated according to the purpose of 
him who worketh all things after the counsel of his 
own will. Eph. i. ri. 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing pur- 
pose runs. 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the pro- 
cess of the suns. Tennyson 

3 That which is meant to be said or ex- 
prldied; sense; meaning; purport ‘The in- 
tent and purjmse of the law,’ Shak. ‘The 
speech we had to such & purpose.’ Shak.- 

4. t That which a person demands; request; 
proposal 

And therefore have wc 
Our written purposes before us sent ; 

Which if thou hast considered, let us know 
If ’twill tie up thy discontented sword. Shak. 

5. Something spoken of or to be done; ciues- 
tion; subject; matter in hand. ‘To speak 
plain and to the purpose ’ Shak - -6 t In- 
stance ; example Sir It L’ Estrange - 
7.t Discourse; conversation ‘She in plea- 
sant purpose did abound.' Spenser —8 t An 
enigma ; a riddle ; a sort of conversational 
game; cross-purposes See Cross-purk)SE. 
'Cards, catches, pxirposes, questions, <te.’ 
Burton — In purpose, of purpose, on pur- 
pose, with previous design ; designedly ; 
expressly; intentionally. ’Of purpose to 
obscure my noble birth.' Shak. 

She sends, lumdn purpose, that I may appear .stub- 
born to him. Shak. 

Tabor an<l pipe 

In purpose )6\\\ to hasten and reprove 
The laggard rustic H'ordsuiorth. 

—To the purpose, to the matter in question; 
conformably to the subject or object in 
view; os, to speak to the purpose ‘If thou 
answerest me not to the purpose.’ Shak. 
PurpOBe (p^r'pos), v.t pret. <fe pp. purposed; 
ppr. purposing 1 f To set fortli; to bring 
forward Wicklijfe. — 2 To intend; to de- 
sign; to resolve; to determine on something 
as an end or object to be accomplished. 

I have purposed it. I will also do it. Is. xlvi. ji. 

3. To mean; to wish, 

I have possess’d your grace of what I purpose 

Shak. 

PurpOBe (P^r'pos), v.i 1 To have intention 
or design; to intend; to mean 
I am purposed that my mouth shall not transgress. 

Ps. xvu 3. 

2 t To discourse Spenser. 

PurpOBedly t (P^r'post-li), adv. According 
to purpose; designedly; intentionally; pur- 

S * Holland 

BeflU (p6r'po8-fwI), a. Full of purpose 
ention; designed. 

The angles (were) all measured, and the purpose- 
ful variation of width in the border therefore admitt 
of no dispute. Ruskin. 

Puiposefully (pSr'pos-ful-li), adv. With 
full purpose or desi^; of set purpose; with 
a purpose or object. 

You may indeed perhaps think . . that the guilt 
is not so great when it is unapprehended, and that it 
is much more pardonable to slay needlessly than 
purposefully. Rusktn 

PurpoBeleSB (pfir'pos-les), a. Having no 
object or purpose. ‘A vain and purposeless 
ceremony,' Bp. Hall. 

ParpOBe-like (p^r'pos-llk), a. Having the 
ajppearance of being fit to answer any par- 
ticular design: applied both to persons and 
things. 

Cuddie soon returned assuring the stranger that 
the gudewlfe should make a bed up for him at the 
house, malr purfose-ltke and comfortable than the 
like o' them could gie him. 


Sir IV. Scott. 



Purpura persica. 


, ' (pAr'pos-li), adv. By purpose or 

design; intentionally; with predetermina- 
tion. 

So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, purposely go wrong. 

Pope. 

PurpOBer (p 6 r'p 08 - 6 r), n. 1, One who pur- 
poses or intends.— 2. t One who proposes or 
brings forth or forward anything ; a setter- 
forth. 

PurpOBive (p6r'poB-iv), a. Having an aim 
or purpose; having an end in view. 'The 
movement of the limbs is purposive.’ Hux- 
ley. [Rare.] 

PnJliosiyeneBS (pfir'pos-iv-nes), n. State, 
condition, or quality of being designed for 
an end. [Rare.] 

Its movements, instead of being wholly at ran- 
dom, show mure and more signs of purpostveness. 

Contemp Re7K 

PurpreBture (p6r-pres'tiir), n. [From Fr. 
pour, and prendre, pris, to take.] In law, a 
nuisance, consisting in an inclosure of or 
encroachment on something that belongs 
to another man, or to the public. Three 
sorts of this offence are noted, one against 
tlie crown, a second against the lord of the 
fee, and a third against a neighbour by a 
neighbour. Written also Pourpresture. 
Purprise (pfir'priz), n. [Fr. purpris. See 
above.] A close or inclosure ; also, the whole 
compass of a manor. Bacon 
Purpura (p6r'pu-ra), n (See Purple.] 1. A 
genus of gasteropod molluscs, of wliich the 
greater number of spe- 
cies is littoral The shell 
is an ovate univalve, Its 
surface i^eing rather 
rough with spines or tu- 
bercles. The animal re- 
sembles that of a true 
Buccinum Many of these 
molluscs secrete a fluid 
which is of a purplish 
colour, but one in parti- 
cular furnished that cele- 
brated and costly dye of 
antiquity called the Ty- 
rian nurple —2. In vied an eruption of small 
purple specks and patches, caused by extra- 
vasation of blood under the cuticle; the 
purples. 

Purpurate (p6r'pu-rat), n. A salt of pur- 
puric acid 

Purpurate (p6r'pu-rat), a. of or pertaining 
to purpura. 

Puipure (p^r'pur), n. in her. the term 
used for purple, represented in engraving by 
diagonal lines from the sinister base of the 
shield to the dexter chief. 

Purpureal (p6r-ph‘re-al), rt. Purple. 

More pellucid slreanis, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested gleams 

ITordsioorth 

Purpuric (pfer-pd'rik), a. Having a purple 
colour; producing a purple colour; specifi- 
cally, in chem. applied to an acid produced 
by the action of nitric acid upon lithic or 
uric acid. It forms deep red or purple com- 
pounds with most bases, whence the name. 
Purpurifera (p6r-p6r-if'6r-a), n. pi. [L. pur- 
pura, purple, and fero, to bear.] A family 
of gasteropodous molluscs, including those 
sfiecies which secrete the purple substance 
forming the celebrated dye of tlie ancients. 
Purpiuiii, Purpurine (p6r'pu-rin), n. 

) The name of a red colouring 
matter extracted from madder. 
Purpuro-galUne (p6r'p6r-6-gal'in), n. 
(C,oH wDw T A red colouring matter obtained 
by the action of oxidizing agents upon pyro- 
gallic acid. It forms deep red needles sol- 
uble in alcohol, ether, Ac. It dyes cloth 
easily, but the colours are rather poor. 

Purr (p6r), r.t, [Imitative of sound.] To 
utter a soft murmuring sound, as a oat when 
pleased. Written also Pur. 

Purr(p6r), v.t. To signify by purring, or 
making a murmuring noise. 

Her ears of Jet, and emerald eyes 
She saw. and purr'd applause. Gray. 

Purr (p6r), n. The sound uttered by a cat 
when pleased. Written also Pur. 

Purr, Purre (p6r). n. See Dunlin. 

Purre (p6r), n. Clderkin or perkin (which 
see). 

Purree (pur'r®), n. A yellow colouring mat- 
ter. See Euxanthinb. 

Purrelc Add (pur-r«'ik as'ld), n. See Bux- 
ANTHio Acid. 

Purrook (p^r'ok), n. Same os Parrock, 
Paddock. 

Puree (p6r8),n. [Fr. bourse, t.L. bursa, byrsa, 
a purse, from Or. byrsa, a skin, a hide.] 1- A 
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auall bag or caae in which money la con- 
tained or carried in the pocket 

Who steals iny purst steals trash. Skak. 

2. A »um of money offered as a prize or col- 
lected as a present; as, to win the purse in a 
horse-race; to make up a purse as a present. 
8. A specific sum of money; (a) in^rkey, 
tile sum of 500 piastres, or £4, lOe. sterling, 
(b) in Persia, the sum of 50 tomans, or 
is. 7d. sterling. — 4. A treasury ; finances; 
as, to exhaust a nation’s purse, or the public 
purse. Shak.~A long purse, ov heavy purse, 
wealth; riches. — A light purse, or empty 
purse, poverty, or want of resources. —Suxyrd 
and purse, the military power and wealth 
of a nation. 

Purse (pOrs), v.t. pret. & pp. pursed; ppr. 
pursing. 1. To put in a purse. 

I will go and purse the ducats. Shak. 

2. To contract into folds or wrinkles; to 
knit; to pucker. 

Thou criedst ‘ Indeed 1 ’ 

And didst contract and purse thy brow together 
Shak 

Purset (p6rs), v.i. To take purses; to rob. 

ni purse; if that raise me not. I’ll bet at bowling 
alleys. Beau. &■ Fi. 

Purse-beaxer (p6r8'bar-6r), ? 1 . One who 
carries the purse of another. Shak. 

Purse-crab (pfirslcrab), n. A genus of de- 
capodous crustaceans (fiirgus), of the tribe 
Anomura, allied to the hermit-crabs. A 
species, B. latro, found in the Mauritius and 
the more eastern islands of the Indian Ocean, 
is one of the largest crustaceans, being some- 
times 2 to 3 feet in length. It resides on 
land, often burrowing under the roots of 
trees, lining its hole with the fibres of the 
cocoa-nut husk and living on the nuts, 
which it climbs the trees to procure, and 
whose shells it breaks with great ingenuity. 

Purseful (pdrs'ful), n. As much as a purse 
will hold. Dryden. 

Purse-moutb (p^rs'mouth), n. A pursed- 
up mouth. 'Maud with her sweet purse- 
mouth.’ Tennyson. 

Purse-net (p^rs’net), n. A net, the mouth 
of which may be closed or drawn together 
like a purse Mortimer. 

Purse-pride (p6r8'prld),n Pride of money; 
insolence proceeding from the possession of 
wealth. Bp. Hall 

Purse-proud (pSrs' proud), a. Proud of 
wealth; puffed up with the possession of 
money or riches. 

What IS so hateful to a poor man as the purse- 
proud arrogance of a ricl> one? Obsemtr. 

Purser (p6r8'er), n. l. In the navy, the officer 
who kept the accounts of the ship to which 
he belonged, and had charge of the provi- 
sions, clothing, pay, <fec. ; now called a pay- 
master. —2. In mining, the paymaster or 
cashier of a mine, and the official to whom 
notices of transfer are sent for registration 
in the cost-book. 

Purse-taking (pCrsTak-ing), n. The act of 
stealing a purse; robbing. Shak. 

Pursiness (pSrs'i-nes), n. A state of being 
pursy: a state of being short-winded; short- 
ness of breath. 

Purslvet (p6rs'iv), a. Pursy Holland. 

Purslvenesst (^rs’iv-nes), n. Pursiness. 
Bailey, 

Purslain (p^rs'Ian), n. Same as Purslane. 

Purslane (p^rsTlan), n. [O it. porcelaine ; 
It. porcellana, from L. poreilaca, purslane ] 
A mant of the genus Portulaca (P. oleracea) 
belonging to the nat. order Portulaceso. It 
is an annual, with fleshy succulent leaves, 
which is naturalized throughout the warmer 
parts of the world. Purslane was formerly 
more used than at present, at least in this 
country, in salads, as a pot-herb, in pickles, 
and for ganiishing. The sea purslane is of 
the genus Atriplex. The tree sea purslane 
is AtHpUx halxmus. The water purslane 
is Peplis Portula. 

PurSMne-tree (p6rB'lan-tr€), n. A popular 
name of Portulacaria afra, called also Tree- 
purslane, a fleshy shrub with many small, 
opposite, fleshy, rounded leaves. It is a 
native of Africa. . , 

PUTBuable (p^r-sfi'a-bl), a. Capable of being, 
or fit to be, pursued, followed, or prose- 
cuted. ^ , 

Punual (p6r-sfi'al). n. The act of pursuing; 
pursuit. ‘ Quick pttrsttah' Southey. [Rare.] 

iTHTluano# (p6r-eG'anB),n. [From pursuant.] 
The act of pursuing or prosecuting ; a fol- 
lowing out orafter ; prosecution or continued 
exertion to reach or accomplish something; 
as, pursuance of a design. ‘He being in 
pursuanoe of the regular army. HoweU. 


Sennons are not like curious inquiries after new 
nothings, but pursuant of old truths. 

yer. Taylor. 

—In pursuance cf, in consequence of ; in 
fulfilment or execution of; as, in pursuance 
of an order from the commander in chief. 

Regretted that a prior engagement prevented their 
having the honour of dining with Mr. and Mrs. Pod- 
snap tft pursuance of their kind invitation. 

Dickens. 

Pursuant (pfir-sfi'antX a. [0. Fr. pvrsuiant, 
poursuiant. See Pursue.] Done in conse- 
quence or prosecution of anything ; hence, 
agreeable; conformable; according: with to. 

The conclusion which I draw from these premises, 
pursuant to the query laid down, is, that the learned 
doctor, in condemning Arius, has implicitly con- 
demned himself. tvaterland. 

Pursuant (p^r-sfi'ant), adv. Conformably; 
in consequence of: with to; as, this measure 
was adopted pursuant to a former resolu- 
tion. 

Pursuantly (pdr-su'ant-U), adv. Pursuant ; 
agreeably; conformably. 

P^sue (p6r-8u0, t>.f. pret. & pp. pursued; 
ppr. jmrsuing. [O.Fr. poursuir, porsuir, 
Mod. Ft. pour suivre— pour = L. pro, forward, 
and suivre, to follow, L. sequor. See SEEK.] 

1. To follow with a view to overtake; to fol- 
low with haste ; to chase ; as, to pursue a 
hare; to pursue an enemy. 

Then they fled 

Into this abbey, whither wc pursued them. Shak, 

2. To follow close; to attend ; to be present 
with ; to accompany. ‘ Fortune pursue thee. ’ 
Shak. 

Both here and hence pursue me lasting strife, 

If, once a widow, ever I be wife. Shak. 

3. To seek; to use measures to obtain; as, to 
pursue a remedy at law. 

We happiness pursue; we fly from pain, c-rior 

4. To prosecute; to continue; to proceed in; 
to carry on; to follow up. 

He that pursueth cy^,pursueth it to his own death. 

Prov. xi. 19. 

Thus far, with rough and all-unable pen, 

Our bending author hath pursued the story. Shak. 

5. To follow as an example; to imitate. 

The fame of ancient matrons you pursue. Dryden. 

6. To proceed along, with a view to some 
end or object; to follow; as, what course 
shall we pursue} The new legislature pur- 
sued the course of their predecessors.— 

7. t To follow with enmity; to persecute; to 
treat with hostility; to seek to injure. 

Will you the knights 
Shall to the edge of all extremity 
Pursue each other ? Shak. 

Pursue (p6r'8U), v.i. pret. pursued; ppr. pur- 
suing. 1. To go on; to proceed; to continue 
in speaking or writing. 

I have, pursues Carneades, wondered chemists 
should not consider. . . . Boyle. 

2. In law, to follow a matter judicially ; to 
act as a prosecutor. 

Pursuer (pCr-su'er), n. 1 . One who pursues 
or follows; one that chases; one that follows 
in haste with a view to overtake.— 2. t One 
who follows with enmity; a persecutor. 

‘ Pursuers of all grace, of Christ and Chris- 
tians.’ Daniel Rogers —3 In Scots law, the 
party who institutes and insists in an ordi- 
nary action; the plaintiff. 

Pursuit (p6r-8UtO, w [¥r. poureuite. See 
Pursue.] 1 . The act of pursuing or follow- 
ing with a view to overtake ; a following 
with haste, either for sport or in hostility; 
as, the pursuit of game ; the pursuit of an 
enemy — 2, A following with a view to reach, 
accomplish, or obtain; endeavour to attain 
to or gain ; as, the pursuit of happiness or 
pleasure. ‘ The pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties.’ Brougham. 

Paris should ne’er retract what he hath done. 

Nor faint in the pursuit. Shak. 

8. Coiutw of business or occupation; con- 
tinued employment with a view to some end; 
occupation; employment; as, mercantile 
pursuits; literary pitrswits. —4. Prosecution; 
continuance of endeavour; as, the pursuit 
of a design.— 6. t Persecution. 

Pursulyantt (pfir'swi-vant), v.t. To pursue; 
to follow after. ‘Their navy was pursui- 
vanted.’ Fuller. 

PUTBUlVEnt (p6r'swi-vantX n. [Fr. pour- 
suivant. See Pursuant.] 1 . A follower; 
an attendant. ‘ The sole pursuivant of this 
poor knight.’ Longfellow.— 2. A state mes- 
senger ; an officer ^o executes warrants. 

One pursuivant who attempted to execute a war- 
rant there was murdered. Macaulay. 

8. An attendant on the heralds; one of the 
third and lowest order of heraldic officers. 
There are four pursuivants belonging to 


the Ei^lish College of Arms, named Rotipe- 
Croix, Blue Mantle, Rouge Driuon, and Port- 
etUlis. In the court of the Lyon King-of- 
Arms in Scotland, there were formerly six 

S ursuivants, viz. Unicom, Carriok, B%Ue, 
lintyre, Ormond, and DingwaU, but the 
latter three have been abolished. 

The pursuivants came next, in number more, 

And like the heralds, each his scutcheon bore. 

^ Dryden. 

Pursy (pdrs'i), a. [O.E. pureyfe, stuffed 
about thestomach, short- winded^ from 0.1^. 
nourcif, also poui^, from j^roer, pouiwr, 
Mod.Fr. pousser, to push, also to breathe or 
pant, from L. pulso, to beat. See PUSH. I 
Short-winded; fat and short-winded. 

Pursy and important he sat him down at the table. 

_ Sir IV. Seott. 

Purtenaacet (p^r'te-nans), n. [Shortened 
from appurtenance.] Appurtenance; that 
which belonM to anything ; especially ap- 
plied to the pluck of an animal, or the heart, 
liver, and lungs. 

Roast with fire ; his head with his legs, and witU 
the purtenance thereof Ex. xii 9. 

The shaft against a rib did glance, 

And gall’d mm in the purtenance. Hudibras. 

Punilenoe, Purulenc^ (pfi'ru-lens, pfi'ru- 
len-si), n. The state of bdng purulent; the 
generation of pus or matter; pus. 

Purulent (pQ'rq-lent), a. [L. purulentus, 
from pus, puris, matter. ] Consisting of pus 
or matter; full of, resembling, or partaking 
of the nature of pus. 

Purulently (pu'ru-lent-li),adv. In apurulent 
manner. 

Purvey (pfir-vaO. v.t. [Fr. pourvoir, O.Fr. 
proveoir, ^rveoir, from L. provideo, to fore- 
see. See Provide.] l.t To foresee. Chau- 
cer.— 2 . To provide; to supply; especially, to 
provide or supply provisions or other ne- 
cessaries for a number of persons. * Purvey 
thee a better horse. ' Sir W. Scott. 

Purvey (p6r-va'), v.i. 1 . To provide; to 
purchase or supply provisions, especially for 
a number; as, he purveyed for the whole 
company.-— 2. To pander: with to. 

Their turpitude purveys to their malice. Burke. 

Purveyance (p6r-va'ans), n. 1 . 1 Providence; 
foresight.— 2. Act of purveying, providing, 
furnishing, or procuring; specifically, pro- 
curement of provisions or victuals for a 
number of persons.— 3. That which is pur- 
veyed; provisions or victuals provided. 
Spenser.— i. In low, the royal prerogative 
or right of pre-emption, by which the king 
was authorized to buy provisions and ne- 
cessaries for the use of his household at an 
apprised value, in preference to all his sub- 
jects, and even without the consent of the 
owner; also, the right of impressing hones 
and carriages, &c. , for the use of the sove- 
reign, a right abolished by 12 Chas. II. xxiv. 

The two principal grievances were purveyance 
and the incidents of military tenure. Hatlam. 

Purveyor (p6r-va'6r), n. 1. One who pur- 
veys or provides victuals, or whose businesa 
is to make provision for the table; one who 
supplies eatables for a number of persons ; 
a caterer.— 2. An officer who formerly pro- 
vided or exacted provision for the king’s 
household.— 3. One who provides the means 
of gratifying lust ; a procurer; a phup ; a 
bawd. Addison —Army purveyors, officers 
charged with superintending the civil affaira 
of army hospitals, as the payment of men, 
procuring provisions, medical comforts, bed- 
ding, &c. 

Purview (p^rivuVn. [Norm and O.Fr. powr- 
ven, purvieu, Mod.Fr. pourvu, provided,, 
from ixmrvotr. See Purvey.] l.t Primarily, 
a condition or proviso. Bacon.— 2 In law, 
the body of a statute or that part which be-^ 
rfns with ‘Be it enacted,’ as distinguished 
from the preamble.— 8. The limit or scope 
of a statute; the whole extent of its inten- 
tion or provisions.— 4. Limit or sphere of 
authority; scope. 

In determining the extent of information required 
in the exercise of a particular authority, recourse 
must be had to the objects within the purview of 
that authority. Madison. 

The amount of certainty itself must, if not capri- 
ciously assumed, be borrowed from evidence depen- 
dent on material conditions beyond the of 

formal science. ^ • ciamilton. 

Pus (pus), n. [L , from same root as in putrid, 
putrefy.] Ilie white or vellowish matter 
found in abscesses, and formed in>oii the 
surfaces of what are termed healthy sores. 
It is specifically heavier than water, and 
when viewed by a microscope it RPP®!**” 
composed of translucent globules, floati 
in a colourless fluid. 
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Fatane (pQ's&n), n. in ane. armour, the 
fforget, or a lubstitute for it Fairholt 
J%ieyiian i pfl'zi-icm ), n. The name given 
Golleotively to certain doctrines promul- 
gated by l)r. Putoy, an eminent clergyman 
of the Church of England, in conjunction 
with other divines of Oxford, in a series of 
pamphlets, entitled 'Tracts for the Times. 
See Tractarianism. 

PuseylsUa PuBeTistioal (pa-zi-ist^ik, pa- 
ei-isrik-al), a. Of or pertfuning to Pusey- 
ism or Tractarianism (which see). 

Puaeylte (pu'zi-It), n. A person adhering 
to the opinions or doctrines specially main- 
tained by Or. Pusey and his coadjutors ; a 
Tractarian. 

JPttBh (push), v.t [O.E. ptiue, from Fr. 
mntUer, O.Fr. poviier, from L. puUo, to 
beat, a freq. from pello, ptUsum, to beat, to 
drive, whence expel, and other verbs in 
-pel, pulse, puleate.] 1. To press against 
with force ; to drive or impel by pressure ; 
or to endeavour to drive by steady pressure, 
without striking : opposed to draw. ' Push 
him out of doors.’ Shak. 'Sidelo^ had 
pushed a mountain from his seat ’ Milton — 

2. To butt; to strike with the head or horns 
If the ox shall eusk a man-servant or maid-ser- 
vant . . . the ox snail be stoned. Ex. xxi 32 

3. To press or urge forward; to advance by 
exertions; as, to push on a work. 

He forewarns his care 
With rules to Sush his fortune or to bear 

Dryden. 

4. To enforce or to press, as in argument; to 
drive to a conclusion; as, to push an argu- 
ment to the farthest. 

We are pushed for an answer. S-w 0 . 

5. To impel; to drive. 

Ambition pushes the soul to such actions as are 
apt to procure honour to the actor. . Spectator. 

6. To importune; to press with solicitation; 
to tease. Johnson. To prosecute or fol- 
low closely and energetically; as, to ptoA a 
trade. 

PaBh (push), v.i. 1. To make a thrust ; as, 
to push witn the horns or with a sword. 

L-ambs . . . push with their foreheads before the 
budding of a horn. Addtson. 

2. To make an effort. 

At length 

Both sides resolved Kopush, we tried our strength. 

Dryden. 

8.t To make an attack. 

At the time of the end shall the kingof the south 
push at him. Oan. xi. 40 

4. To burst out, as a bud or shoot.— 6. To 
press one’s self onward or forward; to force 
one’s way, as in society or business. 

A woman cannot push at the bar, or m the church, 
or in business. i>at. Rev. 

—To push on, to drive or urge one’s course 
forwaN ; to hasten. 

The rider pushed on at a rapid pace. Str W. Scott, 

Pash (pueh), n. 1. The act of pushing or 
pressing against ; a short pressure or force 
applied; a thrust, calculated either to over- 
turn something or set it in motion. * To give 
it the first push.’ Addison.— 2 An assault 
or attack; a forcible onset; a vigorous effort. 

Exact reformation is not to be expected at the first 
push Mtlton. 

One vigorous push, one general assault will force 
the enemy to cry out for quarter. Addtson. 

Z. An emergency; a trial; an extremity. 

’Tis common to talk of dying for a friend, but when 
it comes to the push, it ii no more than talk 

Sir R. L'Estrans^e. 

4. Persevering energy ; the quality which 
enables one to force nlmself onward or for- 
ward; enterprise; as, he has plenty of push; 
he failed from want of p^h. [Colloq;^.]— 

6. A pustule ; a pimple. Bacon. [Obsolete 
and provincial English.]— 0 / an arch. 
See Thrust of an Arch under Thrust. 

P nahwr (ppsV^r), n. One who pushes; one 
who drives forward. 

Pushing (pQsh'ing), a. Pressing forward in 
business; enterprising; energetic; vigorous. 
There are three periods in the career of a pushing 
Sat. Rev. 


Pushingly (pu*h'ing-ll), adv. In a pushing, 
vigorous, eneivetic manner. 

P wMhp itt ( pash'pin ), n. A child’s play in 
wM^ pins are pushed alternately ; put^. 

PnilltO, PnihtOO ^ush'td, push'td), n. The 
language of the Afghans. 

Captain Raverty considers that although ... the 
PusMo bears a great similarity to the Semitic and 
Iranian languages, it is toully different in construc- 
tion, and in construction and in idiom also, from any 
of the Indu-Sanscrit dialects. Cyc. 0/ India. 

Pnstlt (pfl'sUX a- (L pusiUtu, very little.] 
Very Uttle. Bacon. 


PUBUlaillmity (pfi'sU-la-nim'1-ti ), n. [Fr. 
pusUlanimiti ; t.L. pusiUanimitas.] The 
quality of being pusillanimous; want of 
Mat firmness and strength of mind which 
constitutes courage or fortitude; weakness 
of spirit; cowarminess; that feebleness of 
mind which shrinks from trifling or imagin- 
ary dangers; timidity. ' The liver white and 
pale, which is the oadge of pusillanimity 
and cowardice.' 

It is obvious to distinguish between ... an act of 
^usUlantmtty and an act of great modesty or 

Pusillanimous (pu-sll-lan'im-us), a. [Fr. 
pusillanime; L. L. pusiUanimis—L. pusulus, 
very little, i^m pusus, little, same root as 
puer, a boy, and animus, the mind. See 
PUXRILB and Animatb.] 1. Destitute of 
strength and firmness of mind; wanting in 
courage, bravery, and fortitude; being of 
weak courage: mean-spirited; faint-heai^d; 
cowardly: applied to persons. 

He became pustllanitnous, and was easily ruffled 
with every little passion within. Woodward. 

2. Proceeding from weakness of mind or 
want of courage ; timid. ‘ Fearful and pu- 
siUanimous counsels.' Paeon.— SYN. Cow- 
ardly, dastardly, mean-spirited, faint-heart- 
ed, timid, weak, feeble. 

PuBillanimously (plli-sil-lan'im-us-li), adv. 
In a pusillanimous manner; mean-spirited- 
ly; with want of courage. 
PusUlanimousness (pfi-siMan^im-us-nes), 
n The state or quality of being pusillanim- 
ous; pusillanimity 

Pubs (pus), n [A widely spread name for 
the cat. D. pocs, L.G. puus, Gael, and Ir. 
pus. Wedgwood thinks that it is imitative 
of the spitting of a cat. The hare is so 
called from resembling a cat.] 1. The fond- 
ling name of a cat.— 2. A hare. 

Thou shall not give ^ss a hint to steal away— we 
■ ‘ r In n< ^ 


must catch her I 


r lortn 


Sir W. Scott. 


3. A sort of pet name sometimes applied to 
a child or young woman. 

PuBB-moth (pus'moth), n. Cerura vinula, 
a handsome, large-bodied British moth, 
which is best known by its beautiful cocoon 
The mouth of this habitation is guarded by 
stiff hairs, which converge to a point, so as 
to allow the inclosed moth to escape, but to 
prevent any other creature from gaining ad- 
mission. 

PUBBy (pus'I), n. Diminutive of Puss 
PUBtulax (pu8'tu-I6r), a. Having the char- 
acter of, constituted by, or proceeding from 
a pustule or pustules; accompanied by pus- 
tules ' A very teasing pustular disease of 
the skin, usually called a boll.' Sir T. Wat- 
son. 

Pustulate (pus'tQ-lat), v.t. pret. & pp. pus- 
tulated; ppr pustulating. [L pustulatus. 
See Pustule] To form into pustules or 
blisters. 'The blains pustulated to afflict 
his body.’ Stackhouse. 

Pustulate ( pus'tu-lat ), a. In hot. covered 
with glandular excrescences like pustules. 
PuBtmation ( pus-tu-la'shon ), n The for- 
mation or breaking out of pustules. Ihiti- 
glison. 

FllStule (pus'tul), n. [Fr. pustule; L. pus- 
tula, a form of pusula, a blister or pimple. ] 

1. In med. an elevation of the cuticle, with 
an inflamed base, containing pus. liungli- 
son.—2. In hot. a pimple or little blister.— 
Malianant pustule, a pustule resulting from 
blood poisoning. 

PUBtulopora (pus-tfi-lop'o-ra), n. [L. pus- 
tula, a blister, and poms, a passage or chan- 
nel] In geol. a common tubular branched 
polyzoon of the chalk formation. 

PUBtulOUB ( pus'tu-lus). a. [L. pustulosus. ] 
Full of or covered with pustules. 

Put (put), v.t. pret. & pp. put; ppr. putting. 
[Of Celtic ori^n: W, iwtio, Armor, pouta, 
Gael put, to poke or thrust. ] 1. To place, 
set, lay, deposit, bring, or cause to be In 
any position, place, or situation. 

You put sharp weapons In a roadman’s hands. 

Shak. 

And the Lord God planted a garden eastwards in 
Eden; and there he put the roan whom he had 
formed. Gen. 11 . 8, 

2. To bring to, or place in any state or con- 
dition; as, to put to shame ; to put to si- 
lence; to put to death. 

Put me In a surety with thee. Job xvii. 3. 
But as we were allowed of God to be put In trust 
with the gospel, even so we speak, t Thes. ii. 4. 

This question asked 

Puts me in doubt. Mtlton. 

8. To apply, as in any effort, exercise, or 
use. 


The great diference in the notions of taanldad Is 
from the different use they>a/ their faculties to. 

4. To oblige; to force; to constrain; to push 
to action. 

Thank him yihoputsmt loth to this revenge. 

Milton. 

We are put to prove things which can hardly be 
made plainer. TUletson. 

5. To incite; to entice; to urge. 

These wretches put us upon all mischief, to feed 
their lusts and extravagances. Swift. 

6. To set before one for consideration, de- 
liberation, judgment, acceptance, or rejec- 
tion; to propose; to offer; as, to put a case; 
to put a question. 

The question originally put and disputed in pub- 
lic schools was, whether under any pretext whatso- 
ever, it may be lawful to resist the supreme ma^- 
trate. SvJ^. 

7. To state or express in language; to utter. 
These verses, originally Greek, were put In Latin. 

Miiton. 

8. t To lay down; to give up; to surrender. 
No man hath more love than this, that a man put 

his life for his friends. IVtchlijfc. 

9. To cast or throw, as a heavy stone, with 
an upward and forward motion of the arm. 
[Scotch.] — 10. To push with the head or 
horns; to butt; to push or thrust generally. 
[Scotch.] [In these two senses pronounced 
put.]— To put about, (a) naut to change 
the course of. (&) To put to inconvenience; 
as, he was much ptU about by that occur- 
rence.— To jmf an end to, to stop; to bring 
to a conclusion. 

This war was put an end to by the intervention of 
England and Prussia. Brougham. 

—To put away, (a) to renounce; to discard; 
to expel. 

Put away the strange gods which your fathers 
served. Josh. xxiv. 14. 

(6) To divorce. 

Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife? . . 
Moses suffered to write a Dill of divorcement, and 
put her away. Mark x. 3, 4. 

— To put back, (a) to hinder ; to delay. 
(6) To restore to the original place, (c) To 
set, as the hands of a clock, to an earlier 
hour. 

When you cannot get dinner ready, put the clock 
back. Swift. 

(d) To refuse; to say nay to. 

Coming from thee, I could not put lum back. Shak. 
—To put by, (a) to turn away; to divert. 

‘ Smiling put the question by. ’ Tennyson, f 
The design of the evil one is to put thee by from 
thy spiritual employment. yer. Taylor. 

A fright hath put by an ague fit. Grew. 

Q>) To thrust aside 

Just God put by th’ unnatural blow. Cawley. 

(c) To place in safe keening; to save or store 
up; as, to ^t by sometning for a rainy day. 
—To put down, (a) to repress; to crush; as, 
to put down a party. (6) To degrade; to 
deprive of authority, power, or place. (c)t To 
bring into disuse. 

Sugar hath put down the use of honey. Bacon. 

(d) To confute; to silence. 

Mark now how a plain tale shall put you down. 

Shak. 

(c) To write ; to subscribe ; as, to put one’s 
name dowi\ for a handsome sum.— To ptd 
forth, (a) to propose; to offer to notice. 

Samson said. 1 will now put forth a riddle to you. 

Judg. xiv. 13 . 

(b) To stretch out; to reach. 

He put forth his hand, and took her. Gen. vili. 9 

{c) To shoot out ; to send out, as a sprout 
‘ They yearly put forth new leaves.’ Bacon 

(d) To exert; to bring into action. 

In honouring God, put forth all th^streryifth. 

(e) To publish, as a book.— To put in, (a) to 
introduce among others: to interpose. 

Give me leave to put in a word to tell you, that I 
am glad you allow us diflferent di^rees of worth. 

yeretny Collier. 

(b) To insert ; as, to put in a passage or 
clause ; to put in a scion, (c) To conduct 
into a harbour. —To put in mind, to remind; 
to call to remembrance. 

His highness put him in mind of the promiie he 
had made the day before. Clarendon. 

—To put in practice, to apply; to make use 
of; to exercise. 

Neither gods nor man will give consent, 

To put in practice your urjust intent. Dryden. 


—To put in the pin, to give over ; to c 
continuing a certain line of conduct, espe- 
cially bad conduct [Vulgar or colloq.] 

He had two or three tiroes resolved to better Wro* 
self and to put in the pin. Mayhtw, 
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—To put off, (a) to take from one’i person; 
to lay aside. 

None of us /ut off our clothes. Neh. iv. 23, 

Ye shall die perhaps, by puttins: off 
Human, to put on gods. Milton. 

(&) To turn aside from a purpose or demand; 
to defeat or delay by artiftce. 

Do men In good earnest think that God will be put 
off sol or that the law of God will be baffled with a 
lie clothed in a scoff? South 

(c) To delay; to defer; to postpone; to pro- 
crastinate. 

Let not the work of to-day be put off till to-morrow- 
Str R. L' Estrange. 

(d) To pass fallaciously ; to cause to be cir- 
culated or received; as, to put off a counter- 
feit coin or note ; to put off some plausible 
reports or ingenious theory. Swift, {e) To 
discard; to dismiss. 

The clothiers all put off 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shak. 

(/) To push from land ; as, to put off the 
boat.— -To put on or uponAa) to invest with, 
as clothes or covering. ‘ Bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on ' Gen. xxviii. 20. (6) 'J'o 
impute; to charge with; as, to put the 
blame on another, (c) To assume; as, to 
put on a grave countenance ; to put on a 
counterfeit appearance. 

Mercury . . . put on the shape of a man. 

Str K. L' Estrange 

—To put on airs, to assume airs of import- 
ance. (d)t To forward; to promote. 

This came liandsomcly to put on the peace. Bacon. 

(e) To impose; to inflict. 

That which thou puttest on me, I will bear. 

3 Ki. xviii. 14. 

(/) To turn or let on; to bring into action 
or use; as, to put on water or steam; to put 
more men on a Job. {g) In law, to rest on; 
to submit to ; to challeuge the verdict of ; 
as, the defendant puts himself upon the 
country, that is, will plead not guilty and go 
to trial, (h) To instigate; to incite. 

You protect this course, and put it on 
By your allowance. Shah. 

(i) To deceive; to cheat; to trick. I 

The stork found he was put upon, but set a good 1 
face, however, upon his entertainment 

Str R. L' Estrange. 

—To put out, (a) to eject ; to drive out ; to 
expel ; as, to put out an intruder. (6) To 
place at interest; to lend at usury. 

He called Ins money m, 

But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon spat him on the former shelf ; 

He put it out again. Dryden. 

(c) To extinguish ; as, to put out a candle, 
lamp, or Are. 

Put out the light, and then put out the light. Shah. 

(d) To shoot forth, as a bud or sprout ; as, 
to put out leaves, (e) To extend; to reach 
out; to protrude. 

It came to pass, when she travailed, that the one 
Ptit out his hand. Gen. xxxviii. 28. 

(/) To publish ; to make public ; as, to put 
out a pamphlet. 

They were putting out curious stamps of the sev- 
eral edifices most famous for their beauty 

Addtson. 

(g) To confuse; to disconcert; to interrupt; 
as, to put one out in reading or speaking. 

(h) To dislocate; as, put out one’s ankle.— 
To put over, (u) to place in authority over. 
(6) To refer; to send. 

For the certain knowledge of that truth, 

I put you o'er to heaven and to my mother. Shah 

(c) To defer; to postpone; as, the court put 
over the cause to the next term.— To put to 
(or unto), (a) to add; to unite. 

Whatsoever God doeth, it shall be for ever ; no- 
thing can be put to it, nor any thing taken from it 
EccI iii. 14. 

(&) To refer to; to expose. ‘When our uni- 
versal state was put to hazard. ‘ Dryden. 

Having lost two of their bravest commanders at 
sea, they durst not put it to a battle at sea. Bacon. 

(c) To kill by; to punish by; to distress by. 

Such as were taken on either side were put to the 
sword or to the halter Clarendon. 

They put him to the cudgel fiercely. Hudibras. 

—To put to it, to distress; to press hard; to 
perplex; to give difllculty to. 

O gentle lady, do not put me to 't. Shah. 

I shall be hard put to tt to bring myself off. 

Addtson 

—To put the hand to (or unto), (a) to apply; 
to take hold; to begin; to undertake. 

Ye shaU rejoice in all that you put your hand unto. 
^ Deut xli. 7. 

(f>) To take or seize as in theft; to steal 

If the thief be not found, then the master of the 
house shall be brought unto the Judges, to see whe- 
ther he have put his hand unto nis nelghWrs 
goods. Ex. xxH. 8. 


—To put to a stand, to stop ; to arrest by 
obstacles or difficulties.— To put to rights, 
to arrange in an orderly condition; to bring 
into its normal state ; to set in proper or- 
der. ‘ Putting thin^ to rights— sn occupa- | 
tion he performed with exemplary care once 
a week.^ Ld. Lytton.—To put this and that 
together, or to put two and two together, to 
draw a conclusion from certain circum- 
stances ; to think of two related facts and 
form an opinion thereon; to infer from 
given premises. 

Putting this and that rtf^gf/A^^^combining under 
the heaef* this’ present appearances , . . and rang- 
ing under the head ‘that the visit to his sister, the 
watch reported to Miss Peecher his strong suspi- 
cions. Dickens. 

—To put to trial or on trial Aa) to bring be- 
fore a court and jury for examination and 
decision. (61 To brin^ to a test; to try.— 
To put together, to unite; to place in juxta- 
position or combination.— To put up, (a)t to 
pass unavenged; to overlook; not to punish 
or resent. 

How many assaults does he put up at our hands, 
because his love is invincible? South. 

Such national injuries are not to be put up, but 
when the offender is below resentment Addtson 
The present form of expression is, to put up 
with. (6)t To send forth or shoot up, us 
plants. 

Hartshorn . . . mixed with dung and watered 
teth up mushrooms Bacoti. 

(c) To expose ; to offer publicly ; as, to put 
up goods to gale at auction, id) To start 
from a cover; as, to put up a hare. Addison, 
{e) To hoard. 

Himself never put up any of the rent. Spelman. 

(/) To pack; to store up, as for preserva- 
tion ; as, to put up beef or pork in casks 
(o) To hide or lay aside; to place out of 
sight or away. 

Why so earnestly seek you to put up that letter? 

Shah 

(h) To put into its ordinary place when not 
in use, os a sword in its scabbard, a purse 
in the pocket. ‘ Pnt thy sword u^. ’ Shak 
'Put up thy gold.’ Shak. 'We may put 
np our pipes.' Shak. (0 To give entertain- 
ment to; to accommodate with lodging; as, 

J can put you up tor a night. 

I’sc warrant ye’ll be weel put up; for they never 
turn .awa' naebody frae the door Sir IV. Scott. 

—To put uv to, to give information respect- 
ing ; to make acquainted with ; to explain ; 
to teach ; as, he put me up to a thing or 
two ; we were put up to the trick or dodge. 
[Slang ]—Put case, an old elliptical phrase 
signifying, suppose the case to be. 

When an indulgence is given, put case to abide 
forty days on certain conditions, whether these forty 
days are to be taken collectively or distributively 
Jer. Taylor. 

Put (put), v.i. l.t To go or move. 

The sap dclighteth more in the earth, and there- 
fore putteth downward. Bacon. 

2. To steer; to direct the course f 
of a vessel. 

His fury thus appeased, he puts to 
land. Dryden. 

—To put forth, (a) to shoot ; to 
bud; to germinate. 

Take earth from under walls where 

nettles put forth. Bacon. 

(6) To leave a port or haven. ! 

‘ They have the haven. ' 


without recompense, punishment, or resent- 
ment; to pocket; to swallow; as, to put up 
with an injury or affront (6) To take with- 
out opposition or dissatisfaction; to endure 
with or without murmuring or grumbling ; 
to tolerate; as, to put up with bad fare. 

Put ( put ), n. 1. + A forced action to avoid 
Homethiug; an action of distress. 

The stag’s was a forced put. and a chance rather 
than a choice. Sir R. V Estrange. 

2 A game at cards, played generally by two 
people, but sometimes by three, and often 
four. The whole pack is played with, but 
only three cards are dealt out at a time. 
Whoever gains all the tricks, or two out of 
three, counts five points, which are game. 
Put (put), n. [Scotch.] 1. The act of throw- 
ing a stone above-hand; a thrust; a push. 
2 In golf, a short careful stroke with the 
view of driving the ball Into the hole. 

Put, Putt (put), n. [W pwt, a short thick 
person.] A rustic; a clown; a silly fellow; a 
simpleton; an oddity. Thackeray. 

Put (put), 71. [O.Fr putc, putain, a strum- 
pet.] A strumpet; a prostitute. 

Puta^e (pu'taj), 71 [See Put, a prostitute.) 
In laiu, prostitution or fornication on the 
part of a female. 

If any heir female under guardianship were guilty 
of pufage, she forfeited her part to her coheirs. 

Jacob. 

Putamen (pfl-ta'men), n. [L, a shell] In 
hot the inner coat or shell, or stone of a 
fruit: commonly called the endocarp. 
Putanism (pu'tan-izm), n. [O.Fr. putan- 
isme. See PUT, a strumpet.] Customary 
lewdness or prostitution of a female Bailey. 
Putative (pu'ta-tiv), a. [Fr. putatif, L. pu- 
tativus, from L puto, to suppose (whence 
compute).] Supposed; reputed; commonly 
thought or deemed; as, the putative father 
of a child. 

Thus things indifferent, being esteemed useful or 
pious, became customary, and then came for rever- 
ence into a putative and usurped authority. 

Jer Taylor. 

Putchock, Putchuk (put-chok, put-chukO, 
n. A fragrant root used in China for burn- 
ing as incense. It is produced by a species 
of kr\eio\octiia{A.recurvilahra), a native of 
Ningpo and other parts of China. 

Puteal (pu'te-al), ti [L puteal, from puteus, 
a well ] An inclosure surrounding a well to 
prevent persons falling into It; a well-curb. 
There is a round one in the British Museum, 
made of marble, which was found among 
the ruins of Tiberius’ villas in Caprese. 
Around the edge at the top may be seen the 
marks of the ropes used in drawing up 
water from the well. 

Putell (put’e-li), n. A broad flat-bottomed 
boat, used for transporting the products of 
Upper Bengal down the Ganges. It is from 
40 to 65 feet long, lightly made, and capablj 


a harbour; to sail Into port. 

•The ship jwt in at Samos.' I 
Pope. (6) To offer a claim.— 

To put in for, to put in a claim 
for; to offer one’s self ; to stand 
as a candidate for. 

Many most unfit persons are now 
putting in for that place. Bp. Usher. 

—To put off, to leave land. 

Let me cut the cable, 

And when we are put qff, fall to their 
throats. Shak. 

—To put on, to hasten motion; to drive vehe- 
mently.— To put over, to sail over or across. 
—To put to sea, to set sail ; to begin a voy- 
age; to advance into the ocean. ‘Not put 
to sea, but safe on shore abide.’ Dryden.— 
To put up, (a) to take lodgings ; to lodge ; 
as, we pat up at the Golden Ball. (6) To 
offer one's self as a candidate 
The beasti met to chuse a king, when several put 
Sir R. L' Estrange. 

— To put up to, to advance to; to approach. 
[Eare.] , . 

With this he put up to my lord ; 
The courtiers kept their distance due. SvAPt. 
— To put up with, {a) to overlook or suffer 



Puteli of the Ganges. 

•of conveying a heavy cargo. The puteli is 
sunuounted by a large flat-topped shed, 
nearly as long as the boat, and carries a 
single large square sail 
Puteile,t 71. [Fr.] Hai’lotry; whoredom. 
Chaucer. 

Putid (pfl'tid), a. (L. putidvw, from puUo, 
to have an ill smell; root pu, whence putrid, 
pus.] 1. Mean; low; worthless. 'Putid 
fables and ridiculous fictions.’ Jer. Taylor. 
2. Foul; dirty; disgusting. 

Putldity, Putldness (pfi*tid'i-ti, pu'tid- 
nes), 71. Meanness; vileness. 

Putlog (putTog), 7». In carp, one of a num- 
ber of short pieces of timber used in build- 
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ing to e$Tty the floor of a scaffold. They are 
placed at luht angles to the wall, one end 
resting on we ledgers of the scaffold, and 



a, PiiUog. d d, Putlog'holcs. c, Ledger. 



A wound was so putrtfied as to endanger the bone. 

Sir Temple. 

8. To corrupt; to make foul. [Bare.] 


They would but stink and putrefy the air, Shak. 

Putrefy (pQ'tre-fIX « To become putrid; 
to decay with a fcetid smell; to rot. ‘ Wounds 
and bruises, and ^ttrefying sores.* Is. i. 6. 
See Putrefaction. 

Watery substances are more apt to putrfy than 
oUy. Bacon. 


the other in holes left in the wall, called 
wkiXog-hjdlM. 

Iratloff-hole (put'log-h6I), n. One of 
series of small holes left in a wall to admit 
the ends of the putloM. See Putlog. 

Put-off (PUt-of), n. An excuse; a shift for 
evasion or delay. 


The fox’s put’Off is instructive towards the govern- 
ment of our hves, providing his fooling be made our 
earnest. Str /?. L' Estrange. 


Putoo (put*5), n. A dish made from flour 
or meal from the germinal shoots of the 
palmyra-nut, scraped coco-nut, and jack- 
fruit, much esteemed by the Singhalese. 
PutOliOfi (pu-td'ri-u8), n. [L. a stench, 
from pwteo, to stink ] A genus of carnivor- 
ous mammals, nearly allied to the martens. 
The polecat is P. fcetidus, the weasel P. 
vulgaris, the stoat or ermine P. herminea. 
This ^nuB is more commonly known as 
Must^ (which see). 

PutouTft n. [From put, a whore.] A whore- 
master. Chaucer. 

Put-pin (put 'pin), n. The childish game 
more commonly called Push-pin. ‘ Playing 
at put-pin, doting on some glasse.’ Mar- 
ston. 

Patredlnous (pu-tred'in-us), a. [FromL. 
putredo, from putris, rotten.] Proceeding 
from putrefaction, or partaking of the pu- 
trefactive process; having an offensive 
smell. 


A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as 
milk with rennet is turned. Flayer. 

PutrefEiotion (pu-trg-fak'shon), n. [See Pu- 
trefy.] 1. The act or process of putrefy- 
ing; the decomposition of animal and vege- 
table substances, attended by the evolution 
of foetid gases. By this process such sub- 
stances are reduced either to much more 
simple compounds, or to their original sepa- 
rate elements. The putrefaction, or putre- 
factive fermentation of animal substances, 
is usually attended by more footid and nox- 
ious exhalations than those arising from 
vegetable products, arising chiefly from the 
more abundant presence of nitrogen in the 
former. The formation of ammonia, or of 
ammoniacal compounds, is a characteristic 
of most cases of animal putrefaction, while 
other combinations of hydrogen are also 
formed, especially carburetted hydrogen, to- 
gether with complicated and often highly 
infectious vapours or gases, in which sul- 
phur and phosphorus are frequently dis- 
cerned. These putrefactive effluvia are for 
the most part easily decomposed or ren- 
dered Innocuous by the agency of chlorine; 
hence the importance of that substance as 
a TOwerful and rapidly acting disinfectant. 
The rapidity of putrefaction and the nature 
of its products are to a great extent influ- 
enced by temperature, moisture, and access 
of air. A temperature between 60* and 80“, 
a due de^ee of humidity and free access of 
air, are the circumstances under which it 
proceeds most rapidly. Hence the abstrac- 
tion of the air and moisture, or the influ- 
ence of cold, salt, sugar, spices, &c., will 
counteract the process of putrefaction by 
keeling away or preventing the develop- 
ment of the germs floating in the air which 
seem the most efficient agents of decom- 
position. See Fermentation, Germ The- 
ory.— 2. That which is putrefied. 
PatrethoUve (pfl-trfi-fak'tiv), a. l. Per- 
toinixig to putrefaction; as, the putrefactive 
smell or process, or the putrefactive fer- 
mentation. 

If the bone be corrupted, the putr^active smell 
will discover it. ^ Uentan. 

2. Tendiiw to promote putrefaction; caus- 
ing putoeuctioa. 


Putresoenoe (pfl-tres'ens), n. The state of 
being putrescent or of decomposing, as in 
an animal or vegetable substance; a putrid 
state. Sir T. Browne. 

Putresoent (pu-tres'entx a. [From L. im- 
trescens, ppr. of putresco, to rot. See Pu- 
TRli). ] 1. j^coming putrid; growing rotten; 
as, putrescent flesh.— 2. Pertaining to the 
process of putrefaction ; as, a putrescent 
smell. 

Putresclble (pu-tres'sl-bl), a. Capable of 
being putrefied; liable to become putrid; 
as, putrescible substances. 

Patlld (pu'trid), a. [Fr. putride, L. putri- 
dus, from putris, rotten, putreo, to rot, 
decay, from puteo, to stink (whence also 
putid), from a root pu, seen also in L pus, 
Gr. pyon, matter ; Ir. putar, stinking ; Skr. 
puy, to rot ; the same root producing also 
E. foul] 1. In a state of decay or putrefac- 
tion; exhibiting putrefaction: said of ani- 
mal and vegetable bodies; corrupt; rotten ; 
as, putrid flesh. 

The wine to putrxd blood converted flows. Waller. 

2. Indicating a state of putrefaction- pro- 
ceeding from putrefaction or pertaining to 
It; as, a putrid scent.— Putrid /ewr. ty^ius 
or spotted fever. —Putrid sore throat, a 
gangrenous inflammation of the throat, 
pharynx, &c. 

Putridity (pfl-trld'i-ti), n. The state of 
being putrid ; corruption; rottenness; that 
which 18 putrid. 

A hundred and thirty corps of men, nay of women, 
and even of children . . lie heaped in that elaci^re ; 
putrid under puO tditus Carlyle. 

PutrldneBB (pu'trid-nes), n. Same as Pu- 
tridity ‘ The putridness of the meat. ' Floyer. 
PutrlflcaUon (pfl'tri-fi-ka'shon), n. Putre- 
faction. 

Putryt (pfl'tri), a. Rotten. Marston. 

Putt (put), n. A clown; an odd person; a put. 
PuttOT (put'6rX n. 1. One who puts or places. 
2. One who pushes the small wagons in a 
coal-mine and the like,— 8. (put'6r). One of 
the clubs used in playing golf. It is that 
used for making short strokes with the 
object of holing the balL 
Putter-on (put-6r-on'), n. An inciter or in- 
stigator. 

You are abused, and by some putter-on 
That will be damned for’t. Shak. 

Putter-out (put'ftr-out), n. One who for- 
merly deposited money on going abroad, on 
condition of receiving a very much larger 
sum on his return, the money being for- 
feited in case of his non-return. This mode 
of gambling was practised in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. On dangerous ex- 
peditions the money received was sometimes 
as much as five pounds for every pound de- 
posited. 

Or that there were such men 
Whose heads stood in their breasts T which now we 
find 

Each putter-out on five for one, will bring us 
Good warrant of Shak. 

Putting-Btone (put'ing-sWn), n. In Scot- 
land, a heavy stone to be thrown with the 
hand, raised and thrust forward from the 
shoulder ; chiefly used in gymnastic exercises 
or athletic sports. 

PuttOCk (put'tok), n. [According to Skeat 
from pout, poult, and hawk, the chicken 
hawk.] 1. The common kite; the glead or 
gled. 

Who finds the partridge in xYieputtock's nest 
But may imagine how the bird was dead 
Although the kite soar with unbloodied beak? 

Shak. 

2 . The common buzzard {Buteo vulgaris). 
JProvlnclaL] 

PuttOOk-BliroiUlB (put'tok-shroudz), n. pi 
Probably a mistake for Puttock- shrouds. 
SmoUeU. See Futtook. 


Putty (put'ti). n. [Fr. poUe, calcined tin, 
brass, <fec., putty powder, from pot, a pot, 
because putty powder was made of old pots.] 
1. A powder of calcined tin. used in polish- 
ing glass and steel.— 2. A kind of paste or 
cement compounded of whiting or soft car- 
bonate of lime and linseed-ou, beaten or 
kneaded to the consistence of dough. In 
this state it is used by glaziers for fixing In 
the souares of glass in window frames, &c., 
and also by house-painters to stop up holes 
and cavities in wood work before pfdnting. 
8. A very fine cement, used by plasterers 
and stone masons, made of lime only.— 
4. The mixture of ground materials In which 
in potteries earthenware is dipped for glaz- 
ing.— 5. The mixture of clay and horse-dung 
used in making moulds in foundries. 

Putty (put'^, v.t. pret. & pp. puttied; ppr. 
puttying. To cement with putty; to fill up 
with putty. 

Putty-eye (put'ti-i), ». A name given by 
pigeon-fancierB to the eyes of pigeons which 
have a thick orbit of a fleshy character. 
Putty-fhced (put'tl-fast), a. Having a face 
resembling the pastiness or colour of putty. 
Putty-knife (put'ti-nlf), n. A knife with a 
blunt, flexible, lanceolate blade used by 
glaziers for lading on putty. 

^tty-powder (put'ti-pou-d6r), n. A pul- 
verized oxide of tin sometimes mixed with 
oxide of lead, used for polishing glass, mar- 
ble, plate, «kc. Weale. 

Putty-root (put'ti-rOt), n. Aplectmm hye- 
male, a low plant common in the United 
States, having a globular corm filled with a 
glutinous starch, whence the name. 

Put-up (put-up'), a. Concocted or planned 
in an underhand manner. [Colloq. ] 

Puture (pu'tur), n. [Also written pulture; 
L L. pultura, from L. puls, pultis, pottage.] 
A custom claimed by keepers in forests, and 
sometimes by bailiffs of hundreds, to take 
man's -meat, horse -meat, and dog’s-meat 
from the tenants and inhabitants within the 
perambulation of the forest, hundred, <fec. 
Putwaxy (put/wh-ri), n. A register. [India.] 
Puzzelt (puz'zel), n. [Perhaps a corruption 
of Fr. pucelle, a maid, or fiom the It. puz- 
zolente, filthy.] A dh’ty drab, Shak. 
Puzzle (puzl), V t. pret. A pp. puzzled; ppr. 
puzzling. [I'req. from pose, or as Skeat 
thinks for opposal, old opposaile, which 
meant often a question.) 1. To perplex; to 
embarrass; to put to a stand; to gravel. 

A shrewd disputant in those points, is dexterous in 
putMling oiherh. Dr. JH. More 

He IS perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidst 
his own blunders. Addison. 

2. To make Intricate; to entangle. ‘The 
puzzled skein.’ Cowper. 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled III mazes and perplex’d with error. 

Addison 

3 With out, to discover or resolve by long 
cogitation ; to make out by mental labour; 
to cogitate. 

He endeavoured to puzzle its principle out for him- 
self. Gladstone. 

—Embarrass, Puzzle, Perplex. See Embar- 
rass.— Syn To pose, nonplus, embarrass, 
gravel, bewilder, confuse, perplex. 

Puzzle (puz'l), v.i. pret. puzzled; ppr. puzz- 
ling. To be bewildered; to be awkward. 

' And now,’ he cried, ' I shall be pleased to get 
Beyond the Bible— there I puzzle yet.’ Crabbe. 

Puzzle (puz% n. Perplexity; embarrass- 
ment; a kind of riddle; a tov or contrivance 
which puzzles, or tries the Ingenuity. 
Puzzle-headed (puz'l-hed-ed), a. Having 
the head full of confused notions. 

He (Maittalre) seems to have been z, puzzle-headed 
man, with a large share of scholarship, but with little 
geometry or logick in his head, without method, and 
possessed of little genius. yohnson. 

Puzzlement (puzl-ment), n. The state of 
being puzzled; bewilderment. 'With a 
pretty look of puzzlement and doubt.’ Lord 
Lytton. 

Piuzle-monkey (puzl-mung-klX n. A pop- 
ular name of the Araucaria imbrioata. See 
Araucaria. 

Puzzler (puzl-6rX n. One who or that which 
puzzles or confuses. ‘ Hebrew, the general 
puzzler of old heads. ' Brome. 

Puzzling ( puz ' ling Xp. and a. 1. Perplex- 
ing; embarrassing; bewildering. —2. Evi- 
dencing bewilderment or perplexity; easily 
bewildered or perplexed. 

The servant U a puzzling fool, that heeds nothing. * 
SirJt.PBstrang*. 

Puizolana»PuziuolaJia (puz'zd-ia-na, puR' 

zil-d 16"na). Same as Pouolana. 
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PttSBoUte (puz'co-Ut), n. Same as P%uuo- 
lamk. 

P«1»xniE (pI<f'ini-aX n. [Gr. won, pus, and 
Aavma, blood. ] In pathol. bfood'poisotiing, 
a dangerous disease resulting from the in- 
troduction of decaying animal matter, pus, 
or other unhealthy secretion into the sys- 
tem. Such matter may be introduced through 
an ulcer, wound, an imperfectly closed vein, 
or mucous membrane, as that of the nose. 
This disease is common after severe operst- 
tious in crowded hospitals, whose atmo- 
sphere is loaded with purulent or contai^- 
nated matter. 

Pyat (pi'at), n. [From pie, a magpie.] A 
magpie, Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

Pydudlum (pik-nid'i-um), n. pi. Pycnldia 
(pik-nld'i-a). [Qt. pyknos, thick, dense.] The 
name given to a second kind of fruit in many 
species of Spheeria and allied genera of 
fungi, resembling in some measure the peri- 
thecia, but, instead of producing asci, gener- 
ating naked spores. Treas. of Bot. 

Pycnitd (pik'nit), n. [Gr. pyknos, compact. ] 
A mineral, the schorlite of Kirwan, or schor- 
lous topaz of Jameson, It usually appears 
in long irregular prisms or cylinders, longi- 
tudinally striated, and united in bundles 
j^onodont (pik'no-dont), n. A fossil fish of 
the family Pycnodontidee. 

Fyonodontidsd (pik-no-don'ti-de), n.pl. [Gr. 
pyenos, thick, and odous, odontos, a tooth. ] 
An extensive family of extinct fossil Ashes 
consisting of several genera. Their leading 
character consists in a peculiar armature of 
all parts of the mouth, with a pavement of 
thick, round, and Aat teeth. Their remains, 
under the name of Bufonites, occur most 
abundantly throughout the oolite forma- 
tion, 

Pycnogonidse (pik-n6-gon'i-de), n. pi. A 
very remarkable family of crustaceans, form- 
ing the order Aranelformla (spider-forms) 
of some writers. The genus Pycnogonum 
is the type. See Pycnogonum. 
Pycnogonum (pik-nog'on-um), n. [Gr. pyk- 
nos, thick, and gonos, offspring, race,] A 
genus of Arachnlda belonging to the group 
Podosomata or Pantopoda; sea -spiders. 
Some species are parasitic upon Ashes and 
other marine animals, but the common 
British species, P. littorale, is free when 
adult, and does not appear to be parasitic 
during any period of its existence. There 
are four pairs of legs, sometimes greatly ex- 
ceeding the bod^ in length, and containing 
caecal prolongations of the digestive cavity 
for a certain part of their length. The ab- 
domen is rudimentary, and though there 
are no respiratory organs, there is a distinct 
heart 

PycnOBtyle (pik'nd-stll), n. [Or. pyknos, 
thick, and stylos, a column ] In am arch, a 
colonnade where the columns stand very 
close to each other. To this intercolum- 
niation one diameter and a half is as- 
signed. 

Pye (pi), n. A magpie. See Pie 
Pyebald (pi'bald), a. Same as Piebald. 
Pyelitis (pl-e-li'tis), n. [Gr pyelos, the pel- 
vis, and -itis, denoting iriAammation.] In 
pathol. inAammationoi the pelvis and calices 
of the kidney. 

Pyet (pi'et), n. A magpie. [Scotch. ] 

Here cometh the worthy prelate, as pert as a pyet. 

Sir ft'. Scott 

Pygsora (pl-je'ra), n. See Bupf-tip. 
Pygargt (prgkrg),n [Gr lit. white- 

rump— a rump, and argos, white. ] 1 A 
species of antelope mentioned in the Bible, 
probably the addax. Deut. xiv. 6.-2. The 
sea-eagle or osprey. 

ft^atlulx (pi'ga-thriks), n. [Gr. pygi, pos- 
teriors, and thrix, hair.] The Coemn-China 
monkey (Simva mmasits). 

Pygldlum (pi-jidT-um), n. [Gr. pyge, the 
posteriors 1 1. The ninth and last ring or 
segment of the abdomen of a flea. It is 
somewhat kidney -shaped, and exhibits 
twenty-flve to twenty-eight longish bristles 
implanted in the centre of so many disc-like 
areolas. — ■ 2. terminal division of the 

body of a trilobite. 

Pygmean (plg-md'an), a. Pertaining to a 
pygmy or dwarf; very small; dwarflsh. 
‘That Pygmean race beyond tha Indian 
mount.’ Milton. 


inches.] 1. One of a fabulous race of dwarfs, 
first mentioned by Homer as dwelling on 
the shores of Ocean, and who had to sustain 
a war against the cranes every spring.— 2. A 


little or dwarflsh person; a dwarf; also, any- 
thing Uttle. 

Pygmits are pygmies stili, though perched on Alps ; 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales. Young. 

8 A species of ape; the chimpanzee. Brands 
(k Cox. 

Pygmy (plg'mi), a. Belonging to or resem- 
bling a pygmy; pygmean; dwarflsh; small; 
little. 

Pygmy (pig^mi), v.t To dwarf; to make 
little. 

Stand off, thou poetaster, from thy press, 

Who pygmust martyrs with thy dwarf-like verse. 

lYoocl. 

PygOPUB (pig'd-pus), n. (Gr. pygi, rump, 
and pous, a foot.] A genus of Australian 
lacertiUan reptiles, family Sclncidse, which, 
with the genus Pseudopus, formerly consti- 
tuted the genus Bipes. On the discovery 
by Cuvier that, in addition to rudimentary 
posterior legs, there were indications of an- 
terior feet, the members were constituted 
into a distinct genus under the above name. 
Pyln, Pylne (pl'in), n. [Gr pyon, pus.] A 
peculiar matter, besides albumen, found in 
solution in pus. 

Pyk, Pike (pyk), v.t. To make bare; to pick. 
[Scotch.] 

I^ke (pik), n. In India, a foot messenger; 
a night watchman. Stocqueler 
Pylagoras (pMag'or-as), n. [Gr ] In anc. 
Greece, a delegate or representative of a city, 
sent to the Amphictyonic council. 

Pyle (pyi).n. A single grain of chaff. Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

Pylon (piTon), n. [Gr. pyldn, from pylS, a 
gate. ] In arch, the mass of building on either 
side of the entrance to an Egyptian temple. 
Pyloric (pl-lor'ik), a. Pertmmng to the py- 
lorus; as, the pyloric artery. 

Pylorldea, Pylorldeans (pii-o-rid'6-a, pii- 
o-rid’e-anz), n pi. [Or. pyloros, a gatekeeper, 
and eidos, resemblance.] The gapers, a tribe 
of lamellibranchiate bivalves, comprehend- 
ing those which have the shell nearly always 
equivalve, and gaping at the two extremi- 
ties. 

Pylorus (pi-ld'rus), n. [Gr. pyUros, from 
pyU, a gate.] The lower and right orifice 
of the stomach, through which the food 
passes on to the intestine. 
lyogeneslB, Pyogenla (pi-6-jen'e-sis, pi-6- 
fd'ni-a), n. [Gr. pyon, pus, and genesis, 
generation.] The generation of pus; the 
theory or process of the formation of pus. 
Isogenic <pi-6-jenTk),a. [See Pyogenesls ] 
Having relation to the formation of pus; 
producinjg or generating pus. 

I^oid (pl'oid), a. [Gr. pyon, pus, and eidos, 
likeness ] Partaking of the nature of, or 
resembling pus. —Pyoid corpuscles, in pathol. 
a larger variety of pus corpuscles, contain- 
ing two or more of the ordinary corpuscles. 
Pyonlng t (pPon-ing), n. Work of pioneers; 
military' works raised by pioneers. Spenser. 
Pyot (pi'ot), n. Same as Pyet 
Fjn^UCantll (pir'a-kanth). n [Gr. pyra- 
kantha. Aery thorn— nyr, Are, and akantha, 
a thorn.] A thorn found in the south of 
Europe, Crataegus Pyracantha. 

Pyracid (pir-asTd), n See PYEO-ACID. 
Pyral (piTal), a. Of or pertaining to a pyre. 
Sir T. Browne. 

PyralldSB (pi-ralT-d6), n. pi. [Gr. pyralis, 
a kind of pigeon, and eidos, resemblance ] 
A family of nocturnal Lepldoptera, belong- 
ing to the general section Heterocera. 
Many of the species are gay-coloured, and 
Ay in the daytime. 

Pyralis (pir'a-lis), n. A genus of nocturnal 
Lepldoptera, the type of the family Pyr- 
alidee. One species (P. forficalis), the cab- 
bage-garden pebble-moth, is very destruc- 
tive in kitchen-gardens. 

PyralloUte (pl-ralTO-lit), n. [Gr. vyr. Are, 
alios, other, and litkos, a stone, alluding to 
its changes of colour before the blow-pipe.] 
A mineral found In Finland, massive and in 
crystals, friable and yielding to the knife. 
It is a white or greenish variety of pyroxene. 
Pyrame (p6-rara0, ». A small water-spaniel. 
[liYench name.] 

Pyramid (pir'a-mid), n. [Fr. pyremide; 
L. pyramis, from Gr. pyramis, pyramidos, 
a pyramid. Probably an Egyptian word.] 
1. A solid structure of a well-known shape, 
erected in different parts of the world, 
the most noted being those of Egypt and 
Mexioo, the name being more exclusi^y 
and properly adopted for the former. The 
pyraimds of Egypt commence immediately 
south of Cairo, continuing southward^t 
varying intervals for nearly 70 milea The 
four largest are near Ghizeh, a village 


about 4 miles south-west of Cairo. As the 
ppamids are all built on the same prin- 
ciple, a description of the principal one, 
named the Great Pyramid, or Pyramid of 
Cheops, may serve for all. Its base forms 
a square, each side of which was originally 
764 feet, though now, by the removal of a 
coating, only 746 feet long, occupying 18 
acres. It is built in platforms successively 
dirainishlng till that at the top contains 
only 1067 square feet. The height, accord- 
ing to Wilkinson, was originally 480 feet 
9 inches, present height 460 feet, and the 
series of platforms present a succession of 
203 steps, up which the ascent is made. 
The interior, entered 49 feet above the 
base of the north face, contains numerous 
chambers, one of which, called the King’s 
Chamber, is ,844 feet long. 17 wide, and 19 
high, and contains a sarcophagus of red 
granite. The whole structure, unquestion- 
ably the most stupendous stone building 
ever put together by the hand of man, 
is said by Herodotus to have employed 
100,000 men for 20 years, and its solid con- 
tents have been computed at 82,111,000 
cubic feet. The pyramids are supposed to 
have been raised over the sepulchral cham- 
bers of the ancient Egyptian kings, the 
Arst act of a monarch being to prepare his 
'eternal abode.’ 

The Pyramids themselves, doting with age, have 
forgotten the names of their founders. Fuller. 

2. In geom. a solid body of a similar shape, 
or strictly a solid contained by a plane, 
triangular, square, or polygonal base, and 
other planes meeting in a point. This point 
is called the vertex of the pyramid ; and 
the planes which meet In the vertex are 
called the sides, which are necessarily all 
triangles, having for their bases the sides 
of the base of the pyramid- Every pyramid 
is one-tbird of a prism that has the same 
base and altitude as the pyramid. Pyra- 
mids are denominated from the Agures of 
their bases, being triangular, square, pen- 
tagonal, <&c., according as the base is a 
triangle, a square, a pentagon, In 

amt. a conical bony eminence, situated on 
the posterior wall of the tympanum, imme- 
diately behind the oval aperture (fenestra 
ovalis) of the ear.— 4. pi. In billiards, a game 
played with Afteen red balls and one white, 
the red balls being placed together in the 
form of a triangle or pyramid at spot, the 
object of the players being to try who will 
pocket or ‘ pot ' the neatest number of balls. 
6. The American calumba or Indian lettuce 
(Frasera carolinensis). Dunglxson. 
I^amldal (pi-ram'id-al), a. [Fr. mram- 
idale.] 1 Pertaining to a pyramid; navlng 
the form of a pyramid ; pyramidical ' Would 
compound the earth of cubical and fire of 
pyramidal atoms.’ Cudworth. ' The pyra- 
mutoZ tomb of Caius Sestius.’ Eustace. 

The mystic obelisks stand up 
Triangulai, p^amidal, each based 
On a single trine of brazen tortoises. E. B. Browning. 

2. In bot. having the Agure of an angular 
cone, but more frequently used as an equiva- 
lent for conical, as the prickles of some roses, 
the root of the carrot, and the heads of many 
trees. Treas. of Bot. — Pyramidal bell-flower, 
a plant of the genus Campanula, the C. pyr- 
amidalis, a native of Istria and Savoy. It 
used to be a fashionable ornament in halls 
and staircases, and for being placed before 
Areplaces in summer. —Pyramidal muscle, 
in anat. a muscle in the front of the belly, so 
named from its shape. It arises from the 
pubes, and assists the rectus.— Pyramidal 
numbers, the third order of Agurate numbers. 
See under FiGURATB. 

Fvrainidally (pi-ram'id-al-li), adv. 1. In the 
form of a pyramid; as, shaped pyramidally. 
2. By means of, or through the instrumen- 
tality of , a pyramid. Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 
Pirraxuidella (pi-ram'l-der'a), n. In conch. 
a genus of marine univalves found on coral 
reefs, sand, and sandy mud. 
Fyramldellldia (pl-ram'i-der'li-d§), n. pi. 
A family of gasteropodous molluscs, belong- 
ing to the section Holostomata. The charac- 
teristics are, shell spiral, turreted ; aperture 
channelled In front, with a less distinct pos- 
terior canal ; lip generally expanded in the 
adult ; operculum homy and spiral. 
Pyrainldla Pyramidical (plr-a-mld ik. 
pir-a-mid'iK-al), a. Having the form of a 
pyramid; pyramidal. ‘Pyramidical figarwL 
Sir T. Browne. ‘ Gold in pyramtdto plenty 
piled.' Shenstone. 

This bounding line (of a building) from top to bot- 
tom may either oe inclined inwards, and we m a w , 


oh, eAiin; Oh, Sc. loch; g, go; J, fob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then-, th, tfcin; w, idg; wh, whig', zh, azure.— See Kar. 
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therefore, pyrmmitUcai; or vertical, and the mass 
form one grand cliff ; or inclined outwards, as in the 
advancing fronts of old houses. JittsiiH. 

Pyramldlcally (pir-a-mid'ik-al-li), adv. 
In a pyramidlcal manner ; in the form of a 
pyramid. 

iTramidioalnesB (plr-a-mid'ik-al-neB), n. 
The state of being pyramidlcal. 
Pyramldion (pir-a-mid'l-onj, n. In arch. 
the small flat pvramid which terminates 
the top of an obelisk. 

P 3 nraxnid 0 ld (pi*ram'id-oid), n. [Pyramid, 
and Gr. eidos, form.] A figure or solid re- 
gembling a pyramid. Called also Pyramoid 
Pyraxnldon (pl-ram'i-don), n. An organ 
stop of 16 or 32 feet tone on the pedals, 
invented by the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley. 
Bart. The pipes are of peculiar shape, being 
four times larger at the top than at the 
mouth, and for the size the tone is of 
remarkable gravity, resembling that of a 
stopped pipe in quality. 

]^axnls (pir'a-mis), n. pi. Pyramides 
and PyramiBes (pir-am'l-dez, pir'a-mis-ez) 
[L.] A pyramid. ‘Searching the inside of 
the greatest Egyptian pyramis. ’ Hakevnll. 

‘ My country’s high pyramides. ' Shak. 

I have heard the Ptolemies’ /yrmmises are very 
goodly things SJuti. 

Pyiamoid (pir'am-old), n. Same as Pyra- 
midoid. 

PyEUrgilUte (pir-fir'jil-it), w. A hydrated 
silicate of alumina, protoxide of iron, mag- 
nesia, soda, and potash, found in granite in 
Finland. Brande ct Cox 
Pyrargjrrite (pir-ar'jl-rlt), n [Gr. pyr. 
Are, and argyros, silver.] An important ore 
of silver, chiefly sulphide of silver and anti- 
mony, with hexagonal crystallization, widely 
diffused both in the Old and in the New 
World. 

P 3 rre (pir), n. [L. pyra, from Gr. pyra, a 
pyre, from pyr, fire. See Fire.] A heap of 
combustible materials on which a dead body 
was laid to be burned; a funeral pile. 
The/j'w thick flaming shot a dismal glare Pope. 

Apollo's upward fire 

Made every eastern cloud a silvery pyre 
Of brightness. Keats 

Pyrene ( pi'ren), n. [Gr. pyr, fire. ] fCj 5 Hjo. ) 
A hydrocarbon obtained from coal-tar. 
Pyrene (pi-rSnO, n. (Gr, pyrin, the stone 
of a fruit.] In hot. the stone found in tlie 
interior of drupes and of similar fruits, 
caused by the hardening of the endocarp. 
PSrrenean (pir-e-ne'an), a Of or pertaining 
to the Pyrenees, a range of mountains be- 
tween France and Spain. 

Till o'er the hills her eagles flew 

Beyond the Pyrenean pines Tennyson 

Pyreneite (pir-e-ne^t), n. A mineral of a 
grayish-black colour, foimd in the Pyrenees, 
and considered as a variety of garnet. It 
occurs in minute rhombic dodecahedrons. 
^rrenomyoeteB (pi-re'nd-mi-se"tra), n. pi. 
[Gr. pyrin, the stone of a fruit, and mykis, 
mykitos, a mushroom ] That portion of 
the ascomycetous and coniomycetous fungi 
having a closed nuclear fruit. 

Ihnrethrum (pi-r 6 ' thrum), n. [Gr. pyre- 
thron. ] A genus of plants. See P^verfew. 
Pyretic (pi-ret'ik), n [Gr pyreU)s, burning 
heat, fever, from pyr, Are.] A medicine for 
the cure of fever. 

nnretology (pir-e-tol'o-ji}. n. [Gr. pyretos, 
fever, from pyr, fire, and logos, discourse.] 
The branch of medical science that treats 
of fevers. 

Pmxia, Pyrexy tol-rek'sl-a, pi-rek'sl), n. 
pY. pyrexie, from Gr. pyressO, to be fever- 
ish, from pyretos, fever, from pyr, fire.] 
Fever. 

l^exlal, lexical (pi-rek'si-al, pi-rek'- 
Ak-al). a. Pertaining to fever ; feverish. 
Pyrliellometer (piT-h6'll-om"et-6r), n. [Gr. 
pyr. Are, lUlios, the sun, and metron, a mea- 
sure.] An instrument devised by M. Pou- 
illet for measuring the intensity of the heat 
of tile sun. It consists of a shallow cylin- 
drical vessel of thin silver or copper, con- 
taining water or mercury In which a ther- 
mometer is plunged. The upper surface of 
the vessel Is covered with lamp-black, so as 
to make it absorb as much heat as poMible, 
and the vessel is attached to a support in 
such a way that the upper surface can be 
always made to receive the rays of the sun 
perpendicularlv. The actual amount of heat 
absorbed by toe instnunent is calculated 
bv ordinary calorimetrical means ; the area 
ox the exposed blackened surface is known, 
and the amount of water or mercury which 
has been raised through a certain number 
of thermometric deg^rees is known, and thus 


the absolute heating effect of the sun, acting 
upon a given area under the conditions of 
toe experiment, can be readily found. 
Fyridlum (pi-nd^i-um), n. [L. pyrum, a 
pear, and Gr. eidos, resemblance, j In hot 
same as Pome. 

Fsnilform (pir'i-form), a. [L. pyrum, a pear, 
and forma, shape.] Obconlcal; having the 
form of a pear. 

P3rritaoeous (pir-i-t&'shus), a. Pertaining 
to pyrites. See PTRITIO. 

P3rrite (pirlt), n. Same as Pyrites. 

Hence sable coal his massy couch extends. 

And stars of gold tlie sparkling blends. 

. Dr. E. Darwin. 

FyrlteB (pi-rl'tSz orpir'its), n. [Gr. pyritis, 
n*ora pyr, fire.] A term originally applied 
to yellow sulphide of iron, because it struck 
Are with steel. It is in strictness still oon- 
flned to this mineral; but where sulphur 
exists in combination with copper, cobalt, 
nickel, &c., the minerals are also called 
pyrites.— Arsenical pyrites. See MISPIKEL 
and Levcopyiute.— M agnetic pyrites, pyr- 
rholite. See under Magnetic.— tron 
pyrites. Same as Marcasite.— Yellow or cop- 
per pyrites, the sulphuret of copper and 
iron, being the most common ore of copper. 
P3^tic, ftrrltical, Pyritous (pi-rit'ik, 
pi-rit'ik-al, pir 'it -us), a. Pertaining to 
pyrites; consisting of or resembling pyrites, 
lactiferous (pir-i-tif'er-us), a. Containing 
or producing pyrites. 

Pyrltize (pir'lt-lz), v.t. pret. & pp. pyritized; 
PPr. J ■ ■ ■ ■ ”■ 

Gr. Ic^ 
on pyrites. 

PiniltrOUB (pir'it-us), a. Same as Pyritic. 
Pyroacetic (plr'd-a-8et"ik), a. [Gr. pyr, 
pyros. Are, and E. acetic.^ Pertaining to or 
obtained from acetic acid, when subjected 
to the action of heat. — Pyroacetic spirit 
Same as Acetone. 

Pjnro-acid (pir'o-as-id), n. A product ob- 
tained by subjecting certain organic acids 
to heat. 

Pyrobailogy (pir-6-bal'o-ji ), n. [Gr. pyr, 
pyros. Are, hculd, to throw, and logos, dis- 
course, account.] The art or science of ar- 
tillery. Sterne. [Rare.] 

I^ochlore (pir'o-klOr), n. [Gr pyr, pyros, 
nre, and chloros, green ] A mineral con- 
sisting of columbic and titanic acid, with 
lanthanum, potash, soda, calcium, cerium, 
&c. : so named from the colour it assumes 
under the blow-pipe Called also Microlite 
Pyrochroa (pir-6-kr6'a), n. (Gr. pyr, Are, 
and chroa, colour.] A genus of coleopterous 
insects, distinguished by its pure red colour; 
cardinal beetle. It is the only British genus 
of Pyrochroidao, 

PyTO<dirold 89 (pir-d-kr 6 'i-de), n.»[. A family 
of small coleopterous Insects, found in the 
spring and early part of the summer. They 
frequent leaves and Aowers, and the larvro 
are found under the bark of trees and in 
rotten wood. 

l^OdtrlC (pir-6-8lt'rlk), o. [Gr. pyr, pyros, 
nre, and E citric.] Applied to an acid ob- 
tained by subjecting citnc acid to the action 
of heat 

Pyro-electrlc (pir'6-6-lek"trik), a. [Gr. 
pyr, pyros, Are, and E, electric.) Relating to 
pyro-electricity ; having the property of be- 
coming electro-polar when heated, as cer- 
tain ciTstals; thermo-electric. 
ftn:o-electrlc ( pir'6-e.lek"trlk ), n. That 
which becomes electrlAed when heated 
Pyro-electarlcity (pir'6-€-lek-trls"l-ti), n. A 
name given to electricity produced by heat, 
as when tourmaline becomes electric by be- 
ing heated between 10“ and 100* Cent. ; the 
science which treats of electricity so pro- 
duced; thermo-electricity. 

Fyrogallate ipir-O-gal'lat), n. A salt of 
pyrogalllc acid. 

I^OgalllC (pir-6-gal'ik), a. [Gr. pyr, pyros, 
Are, and E. gallto.] Applied to an acid 
(Cft]^ 03 ) obtiiined from gallic acid by the 
action of heat. 

PirrogenlC (pir-6-jen'ikX a,, and n. [Gr. pyr, 
pyros, Are, and genein, to produce.] de- 
ducing or that which tends to produce 
feverishness. 

PyrogenOTlB (id-rofen-us), a. [Or. pyr, Are, 
and genein, to generate.] Produced by Are, 
igneous. 

Pyrognomlo (plr-og-nom'ik), a. [Or. pyr, 
pyres, Are, and gndmOn, an index, a mark. ] 
Applied to certoin minerals which, when 
heated to a certain degree, exhibit a glow 
of incandescence, probably arising from a 
new disposition of their molecules. 


PyrognOBtio (pir-og-nos'tlk), <*. [Gr. pyr, 
pyros. Are, and gigndskC, to know.] In 
mineral, pertaining to the phenomena ex- 
hibited on the application of the blow- 
pipe. 

^o-hellometer (pir'd-hg-li-om"et-6r), n. 
Same as Pyrheliometer. 
i^Ola (pir'o-la), n. [L. pyrus, a pear-tree, 
from the resemblance of its leaves.] A genus 
of perennial plants with slender creeping 
root -stocks, short, almost woody stems, 
broad evergreen, chiefly radical leaves, ana 
usually racemose wlilte or pink flowers. 
Several species are natives of Britain, and 
are known by the common name of winter- 
green. P. rotundifolia, or round-leaved 
winter-green, possesses astringent proper- 
ties, and was formerly used in medicine. 
]^olace8B (pir-o-la'B§-6), n. pi. A group of 
£ricace89 of which the genus Pyrola is the 
type. The species are herbaceous plants, 
witli leaves either wanting or simple, entire 
or toothed ; flowers monopetalous, stamens 
hypogynous, ovary superior. 

Pyrolatry (pi-rol'a-tri), n. [Gr. pyr, Arc, 
and latreia, worship. ] The worship of Are. 
l^Oleter (pi-rol'e-tor), n. [Gr. pyr, pyros, 
Are, and ollymi, to destroy.] An apparatus 
for the extinction of Are, especially on board 
ships, by which hydrochloric acid and bi- 
carbonate of soda, partly dissolved and 
partly suspended in water, are pumped into 
a cylinder, and the carbonic acid there 
generated is projected on the Are. 
P 3 rrollgneous, PyroUgnlc (pir-d-lig'ne-us. 
pir-6-lIg'nik), a. [Gr. pyr. Are. and L. lig- 
neus, from lignum, wood.] Generated or 
procured by the distillation of wood. —Pyro- 
ligneous acid, impure acetic acid obtained 
by the distillation of wood. 

Pyxolignlte (pir-6-lig'nit), n. [See above.] A 
salt of pyroligneous acid. 

PyrolignoiiB (pir-b-lig'nus), a. Same as 
Pyroligneous. 

P 3 nrolitllic (pir-6-lith'ik), a. [Gr. pyr. Are, 
and lithos, a stone.] Same as Cyanunc 
(which see). Called also Pyro^uric and 
PyruHc 

P3nrol0gist (pi-rol'o-jist), n. [See Pyrol- 
OQY ] One who is versed in the doctrines of 
heat; an investigator of the laws of heat 
tyrology (pi-roro-jlV n [Gr. pyr, Are, and 
logos, discourse.] The science of heat, la- 
tent and sensible 

PjnrolUBlte ( pir-d-lu'sit ), n. [ Gr pyr. Are, 
and lyo, to wash.] A black ore of mangan- 
ese, occurring crystallized iind massive in 
Devonshire, Warwickshire, Thuringia. Bra- 
.zil, and other places. It is the binoxide or 
peroxide of manganese, and is much used 
m chemical processes. 

Pyromancy ('pir'o-man-si), n. [Or. pyr, 
pyros, Are, and manteia, divination.] Divin- 
ation by Are 

P3n:omanla (pir-6-ma'ni-a), n. [Gr. w/r, 
pyros. Are, and mama, madness.] Insanity 
marked by an irresistible desire to destroy 
by Are. 

P^omantlc (pir-6-man'tik), a. Pertaining 
to pyromancy. 

P 3 n:oinantlc ( pir-6-man'tik ), n. One who 
pretends to divine by Are. 

I^ometer (pi-rom'et-6r),n [Gr. pyr, pyros, 
Are, and metron, a measure ] A term origin- 
ally applied to an instrument in the form of a 
simple metallic bar, employed by Muschen- 
broek about 1730, for measuring the changes 
produced in the dimensions of solid bodies 
by the application of heat. It is now ap- 
plied, however, to any instrument the od- 
ject of which is to measure all gradations of 
temperature above those that can be indi- 
cated by the mercurial thermometer. Wedg- 
wood’s pyrometer, the Arst which came into 
extensive use, was used by him for testing 
the heat of his pottery and porcelain kilns, 
and depended on the property of clay to 
contract on exposure to heat. Many dif- 
ferent modes have been proposed or actu- 
ally employed for measuring nigh tem^ra- 
tures ; as, (a) by contraction, as in Wedg- 
wood’s; (&) by the expansion of bars of dif- 
ferent meials ; ( 0 ) by change of pressure in 
conflned gases, as in M. Lamy’s instrument; 
(d) by the amount of heat Imparted to a 
cold mass, Siemens’s instrument; (e) by the 
fusing- point of solids; (/) by conduction 
and radiation of heat (see Ptrosoope); (g) by 
colour, as red and white heat; (A) by change 
In velocity of sound ; by resolution of 
chemical compounds; (/) by generation of 
electricity, as in Beoquerel’s thexmo-elec- 
trio pyrometer; (k) by change in resistance 
to el^trioity, at the instrument invented 


F&te, fir, fat, fgU; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; nite, not, mhve; tAbe, tub. b^ll; oil, pound; il, So. abune; y. So. Uy. 
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by Siemens, which may be adapted to mea- 
Buring either high or low teroperatures. 

pyromatridi P^rometrli^ (piT'd-met^rik, 

pir-6-met'rik-aI), a. Pertaining to the pyro- 
meter, or to its use. ; 

Fsrrometry (^pi-rom'et-ri), n. That branch 
of science which treats of the measurement 
of heat; the act or art of measuring degrees 
of heat. 

Fsrromorplilte ^ir-O-mor'flt), n. [Gr. pvr, 
pyros. Are, ana morphia form.] Native 
phosphate of lead. 

momorphotts (plr-c-mor'fus), a, [Gr. pyr, 
Are, and form.] In havmg 

the property of crystallization by Are. 
PyronoxoiCB ( pir-b-nom'iks ), n. [ Gr. pyr, 
pyros, Are, and norms, a rule, a law.] 'The 
science of heat. 

P3rrope (pir'Op), n, [Gr. pyr, pyros. Are, 
and ops, the face. ] Fire-garnet or Bohemian 
garnet, a dark red variety of garnet, found 
embedded in trap tufa in the mountains of 
Bohemia. It occurs also, in Saxony, in ser- 
pentine 

^OphanoUB (pi-rof'an-us), a. [Gr. pyr, 
pyros, heat, and phaind, to show. ] Rendered 
transparent by heat. 

Pyrophone (pir'd-fon), n. [Gr. pyr, pyros, 
Are, and phoni, sound.] A musical instru- 
ment, in which the various notes are pro- 
duced by the burning of hydrogen gas within 
glass tubes of various sizes and lengths, 
ftrrophorlc (pir-o-for'ik), a. Same as Pyro~ 
phorous 

i^ophorous (pi-rof'or-us), a. Pertaining 
to or resembling pyrophorus. 

Pyrophorus (pi-rofor-us), n. [Gr. pyr. 
Are. and phoros, bearing ] A substance 
which takes Are on exposure to air. Many 
metals (iron, lead, Ac.) when exposed to the 
air, in a very Anoly divided condition, com- 
bine so rapidly with oxygon as to cause an 
evolution of light. 

Pyrophosphate (pir-d-fos'fat), n. A salt of 
pyrophosphoric acid. 

I^ophosphorlc ( pir'o-fos-for'lk), a. [Gr. 
Pf/^y pyros, Are, and E. phosphoric ] Ap- 
plied to an acid (H4P2G7) formed by expos- 
ing concentrated phosphoric acid to a tem- 
perature of 415* ¥ It resembles phosphoric 
acid in its general characters, but it is tetra- 
basic, that is, capable of forming four dis- 
tinct classes or salts according as 1, 2, 3 
parts, or the whole of the hydrogen is re- 
placed by metals 

fyro-photography (plr'd-fo-tog^'ra-A), n. ) 
[Gr pyr, Are, and E. photography ] A term | 
applied to those processes in photography | 
in which heat is used to Ax the picture. 
PyrophylUte (pir-d-AHit), n [Or. pyr, Are. 
and phyllon, a leaf ] A hydrated aluminic 
silicate occurring in foliated, talc-like, sub- 
transparent masses, having a white, green, 
or yellow colour and pearly lustre It forms 
glass with borax and also with soda. 
Pyrophysallte (pir-o-fi'sa-lit). See Physa- 

LITE, 

Fyroracexnate (pir'6-ra-sera"at), n. A salt 
formed by the union of pyroracemic acid 
with a base. 

Pyroraoemlo (pir'6-ra-Bem"ik), a. Applied 
to an acid (CuH^Oj}), one of the products of 
the distillation of tartaric and racemic 
acids. 

Pyrorthlte (pir-or'thlt), n. An impure va- 
riety of orthite containing bitumen. 
PyroBCOpe ( pir'd-skdp ), n. [Gr. pyr, Are, 
and skoped, to view.] An instrument for 
measuring the intensity of heat radiating 
from a hot body, or the frigoriAc iuAuence 
of a cold body. 

ilteOBlB (pi-rd'sis), n. [Qt. pyrCsis, a burning, 
from pyr, Are.] In med. a disease of the 
stomach attended with a sensation of burn- 
ing in the epigastrium, accompanied with 
an eructation of watery Auid, usually insipid, 
but sometimes acrid. It is commonly called 
Water-brash. 

PyroBznallte (pi-roz'ma-llt), n. [Gr. pyr. Are, 
osmi, smell, and Itthos, a stone.] A mineral 
of a liver-brown colour, or pistachio green, 
occurring in six-sided prisms, of a lamellar 
structure, found in Sweden. It is a silicate 
of iron and manganese, containing chlorine, 
of which when heated it exhales the odour. 


PyrOBOXUe (plr^d-sdm), n. A molluscous 
animal of the genus Fyrosoma. 

PyroBOmidSB ( plr-d-som'i-dd ), n. pi. A fa- 
mily of marine molluscolda, of the group 
Tunicata, constituting the order Dactylo- 
branchia of Owen. The genus Pyrosoroa is 
the type (which see). 

Psnrotartftflc (pir'6-tlir-tar"lk), a. Applied 
to an acid obtained by heating tartaric acid 
in a close vessel. 

Pyrotartrate (pir-d-tar'tr&t), n. A salt of 
pyrotartarlc acid, 

I^OteohniaXL (pir-6-tek'ni-an). n. A pyro- 
technist. 

Pyrotechnic, Pyrotechnlcal (pir-6-tek'- 
nik, plr-C-tek'nik-al), a. [Gr. pyr. Are, and 
techng, art.] Pertaining to Are works or the 
art of forming them. 

Pinroteohniouui (pir'd-tek-ni^'shan), n. A 
pyrotechnist. 

I^rotechnlCB (pir-a-tek'niks), n. [See Pyro- 
technic.] The art of making Areworks; the 
composition, structure, and use of artlAcial 
Areworks. See Firework. 

Pirrotechnlst (pir-d-tek'nist), n. One skilled 
in pyrotechny; a manufacturer of Are- 
works. 

Pinrotechny (pir-a-tek'ni), n. The science 
which relates to the management and ap- 
plication of Are in its various operations; 
pyrotechnics. 

I^Othonide (pl-roth'on-id), n. [Gr. pyr, 
Are, and othoni, linen ] A kind of erapy- 
reumatic oil produced by the combustion 
of textures of hemp, linen, or cotton in a 
copper vessel, formerly used in medicine. 
Dunglison. 

Pyretic (pi-rot'ik), a. [Gr. pyrdtikos, from 
pyr, Are.] Caustic. See CAUSTIC. 

Fj^CtlC (pi-rot'ik), n. A caustic medicine. 

P^CUrlc (pir-6-u'rik), a [Gr. pyr, pyros. 
Are, and ouron, urine.] Same as Pyro- 
lithic. 

Pyrcxanthln, Pyrczanthlne (pir-ok-san'- 
thin), n. [Gr pyr, pyros. Are, and xanthos, 
golden yellow ] (Probably CgHgOa.) A 
volatile crystalline solid obtained from 
crude pyroligneous spirit The crystals are 
of an intense yellow colour. 

Pyrexene (pir'ok-sen), n. [Gr. pyr. Are, 
and xenos, a stranger ] Another name for 
the mineral augite, from its occurring usu- 
ally in igneous rocks. 

Pyroxeific (pir-ok-sen'lk), a. Pertaining 
to pyroxene, or partaking of its qualities ; 
composed of or containing pyroxene. 

Pyroxyle (pl-rok'sliv Same as Pyroxyline. 


esoent mollusooida, of the group Tunicata, 
inhabiting the Medltorranetm and Atlantic. 

They unite in great numbers, forming a large muTormu uouuu. , » 

hollow cylinder, open at one end and closed PsrrrhonlBt, Ps^honlan (pir'on-ist, pi-rd - Dout.iy-striped Python (Python bivtttatm), 

at toe other, swixnming in toe ocean by the ni-an), n. A sceptic ; one who doubts of i „„„„ rkAinhi hv Anniln See, 

alternate cciitnKittonwd dUatation of Its _eyerything. A of 

component Individual animals. PyTOnotUi n. See Pyrbholitk. Pythian.] A genus of large serpents, la- 

ch, eftain; 6h, Sc. lodh\ g, go; i,joh\ t, Fr. ton; ng, sing; «H, <Aen; th, «Wn; w, udg: wh, whig; eh, asure.— See KXT. 


PyroxyllC (pir-ok-8jrik),a [G r. pyr. Are, and 
xylon, wood.] Applied to the crude liquid 
obtained by distilling wood in closed ves- 
sels. It contains acetic acid, hydrocarbons, 
tarry matter, Ac. Called Pyroxylic Spirit 
or Pyroxylic Acid. 

Pyroxyline (pl-rok'sil-in), n. [Gr, pyr, Are, 
and xylon, wood.] A term embracing gun- 
cotton and all other explosive substauces 
obtained by immersing vegetable Abre in 
nitric or nitro-sulphuric acid, and then suf- 
fering it to dry. These substances are nitro- 
derivatives of cellulose. 

Pyrrhic (pir'ik), n. [Gr. vyrrhichi, a war- 
like dance, whence pyrrnichios (pous), a 
pyrrhic foot.] 1. An ancient Grecian warlike 
dance, which consisted chieAy in such an 
adroit and nimble turning of the body as 
represented an attempt to avoid the strokes 
of an enemy in battle, and the motions 
necessary to perform it were looked upon 
as a kind of training for the Aeld of battle. 
2. A metrical foot consisting of two short 
syllables. 

PyrrMo (pir'ik), a. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
Greek martial dance of this name. 

Ye have the Pyrrhic dance as yet ; 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? Byron. 

2. In pros, consisting of two short syllables, 
or of pyrrhics, or feet of two short syllables; 
as, a pyrrhic foot or verse. 

PyiThioiBt (pir'i-sist), n. One who danced 
in the pyrrhic. 

Pyrrholite, Psrrrhotlne (pir'o-iit, pir'o- 
tln), n. [Gr. pyrrhos, reddish, lithos, a 
stone; pyrrhotis, redness.} Magnetic pyrites. 
See under Maonbtio. 

PsmrllOXiean (pl-r6'n6-an)j^a. Pyrrhonic. 

nrrllOlllO (pi-ron'lk), a. Pertaining to pyr- 
rnonism. 

PyrrhOXliBm (pir'on-izm), n. [From Pyrrho, 
the founder of the sceptics.] Scepticism*, 
universal doubt. , „ 

PyrrlionlBt, P3rrrlionlaii(pir'on-ist, pi-r5 - 
ni-an), n. A sceptic; one who doubts of 
everything. 

I^notixw. See Ptrrholite. 


Qrrrlltila tolr-flla), n. (Prom Gr. pyprhos,. 
nre-red.] The buUAnohes, a genus of oonl- 
rostral passerine birds of the family Prlngil- 
lidee. 

Pyrula (plr-Ala), n. A genus of mollusca 
belonging to the sub-family Pyrulinie, so 
called from the pyriform shell. 

PymllnsB (pir-A-li'n6), n. pi. [L. pyrum, a 

S ear.] Pear-shells, a sub-family of the Tur- 
Inellidse or turnip-shells, characterized by 
the shortness of the spire, the smoothnesa 
and convexity of the pillar, and the moder- 
ate length of the canal. Typical genus, 
Pyrula. 

P3miric (pir-U'rlk), a. See Pybolithic. 
PyruB (pi'rus), n. (L., a pear.] A genus of 
ornamental and fruit trees, the latter form- 
ing the chief of our orchard fruit, and be- 
longing to the pomeouB section of the nat. 
order RosacesB. They have deciduous simple 
or pinnate leaves, and white or pink Aowera 
in terminal cymes or corymbs; there are 
about forty species, natives of the north 
temperate and cold regions. The pear (P. 
communis), the apple or crab (P. Malus), 
service-tree (P. torminalis and domesticaS, 
mountaln-ash or rowan-tree (P. Auettpana), 
beam-tree (P. Aria), (fee. , all belong to this 
genus. 

i^hagorean (pi-thag'6-r6"an), n. A fol- 
lower of Pythagoras, the founder of the 
Italic sect of philosophers. The Pythago- 
reans believed in the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, or the transmigration of souls, 
through different orders of animal existence. 
Pytliaiforean ( pi-thag'6-re"an a. Of or 
pertaining to Pythagoras or his system of 
philosophy. —Pythagorean bean,ihe Nelum- 
oium specioHum. See Nelumbium. — Pyth- 
agorean letter, the letter Y, so called from 
its Greek original representing the sacred 
triad, formed by the duad proceeding from 
the monad.— Pythagorean lyre, a musical 
instrument said to nave been invented by 
Pythagoras (octochordum Pythagore^, after 
his death preserved in the temple of Hera at 
Samos. —Pythagorean system, in astron. the 
system taught by Pythagoras, which was. 
afterwards revived by Copernicus.— Pwt/ia- 
gorean table, the abacus (which see).— Pyth- 
agorean theorem, the forte-seventh proposi- 
tion of the Arst book of Euclid's Elements. 
I^hagoreanlBm (pi-thag'6-re"an-izm), ?i. 
Same as Pythagorism. 

Psrthagorlc, PHhagorlcal (pith-a-gor'ik, 
pith-a-gor'ik-al), a. Pythagorean. 
I^hagorlsm (pi-thag'or-izm), n. The doc- 
trines or philosophy of Pythagoras. 
Fythagome (pi-thag'or-fz), v.i. pret. pyth- 
agorized; ppr pythagorizing. To specu- 
late after the manner of ^thagoras. 
Pytlliad (pithT-ad), n. The period inter- 
vening between one celebration of the Pyth- 
ian games and the succeeding. 

(pith'i-an), a. [L. Pythius, Gr. 
Pythios, from Pythb, the older name of 
Delphi and its environs.] Pertaining to 
Delphi or to the priestess of Apollo at Delphic 
who anciently delivered oracles . — Pythiaii 
games, one of the four great national festi- 
vals of Greece, celebrated every Afth year In 
honour of Apollo near Delphi. 
PythOgBXLeBlB (pl-thS-jen'e-sis), n. Gener- 
ation by means of Alth. See Pythooenio. 
PsrtllOgezilC (pi-th6-jen'ik), a. [Gr. pythd. 
to roaKe to rot, from pythomai, to rot, and 
genein, to produce.] Mlth-begotten: engen- 
dered from Alth ; speciAcally, applied to a 
class of diseases, as typhus, produced by 
Alth, especially by a vitiated atmosphere. 

Cause and effect were for the first time connected 
in the public mind, which was thus enlightened for 
the first time as to the nature of what we now call 
Pythogtnic, or filth-born maladies. 

* Pall Mall Gazette. 

Python (pl'thon), n. [Gr, pythCn, a great 
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mily 

whfc 


BoidsB, neiurly allied to Uie boa, from 
[ch they differ in having the platM on 
- ' tail double. 


the under surface of the t 


They 

are natives of the Old World, and are found 
in the East Indies, South Africa, and else- 
where. They sometimes attain a length of 
SO feet They are not venomous, but kill 
their prey by compression. 

Ttthoness ( prthon-es ), n. [Fr. pythonitte, 
ftoTa.QT. Pyth6. See PYTHIAN.] The priest- 
ess of Apollo at his temple at Delphi, who 
gave oracular answers ; hence, any woman 
supposed to have a spirit of divination ; a 
witch. * Like Saul, to run to a pythonease.' 
Jet. Taylor. 


She stood a moment as a pythoness 
Stands on her tripod. Byron. 


F^onic (pi-thon'ik), a. [See Pythoness ] 
Oracular; pertaining to the prediction of 
future events; prophetic. 

Pythonism (prthon-izm), n. The art of 
foretelling future events after the manner 
of the Delphic oracle. 

F^onist (prthon-ist), n. A conjurer. 
Cockeram, 

Pyx (piks), n. [Gr. pyxia, a box, especially 
of box-wood, from pyxoe, the box -tree.] 
1. In the R Cath. Ch a covered vessel used 
for holding the consecrated host. — 2. In 
anat. a name for the acetabulum of the hip- 
bone; the cotyloid cavity; pyxis. — 3. A box 
or chest in which specimen coins are depos- 
ited at the Mint. —Trial qf the ^x, the final 
trial by weight and assay of the gold and 
silver coins of the United Kingdom, prior 
to their issue from the Mint. The trial 
takes place periodically by a fury of gold- 
smiths summoned by the lord-chancellor, 


and constitutes a public attestation of the 
standard purity of the coin. The term is 



Pyx for holding the Consecrated Host (twelfth 
century) 


also applied to the assaying of gold and sil- 
ver plate, which takes place at the different 
assay-offices. — 4. Ifaut the box in which 
the nautical compass is suspended. Weale. 
Written also Pix. 

Pyx (piks), V. t To test by weight and assay, 
as the coins deposited in the pyx. 

Pyxldlum (pik-sid'i-um), n. [Gr. pyxis, a 
box, and eiaos, resemblance ] In hot. a cap- 
sule with a lid, as seen in henbane and in 
the fruit of Lecythis Ollaria, the monkey- 
pot tree, one of the largest trees in the vir- 


gin forests of Brasil. Also applied to the 
theca of mosses. See Lsotthis. 



Yellow Parrot on a Pyxldlum of Lecythis Ollaria. 

P3fXliiei, Fsrxixiese (pik-sin'6-i, pik-sin'fi-g), 
n. pi. A natural order of lichens, compris- 
ing those known in the arctic regions as 
tripe de roche. The order is characterized 
by a horizontal foliaceous thallus, mostly 
fixed by the centre, an orbicular disc, witn 
the exciple distinct from the thallus, and 
at first closed. 

Pjrxlfl (pik'sis), n. [See Pyx ] 1 A box ; a 
pyx.— 2. In anat. the cotyloid cavity.— 3. In 
hot a pyxidium.— Pj/ajw Nautxca, the Mari- 
ner’s Compass, a southern constellation. 


Q. 


<2 is the seventeenth letter of the English al- 
phabet, a consonant having the same sound 
as Ir or hard e. It is a superfluous letter in 
Engli^ as the combination qu, in which it 
always occurs, could be equally well ex- 
pressed by kv3, or k alone when the u is 
silent It did not occur in the Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet, the sound qu in Anglo- 
Saxon words being regularly written cw or 
cu, but was borrowed from the French-Latin 
alphabet In Latin, as in English, this let- 
ter never occurred unless followed by u. It 
is now used in purely English words as well 
as in those derived from the French or taken 
directly from the Latin. It is most com- 
mon as an initial letter; it never stands 
alone as a final, though in such words as 
pique, oblique it is really final, the follow- 
ing vowels being then silent. In queen, 
quench, qu corresponds to the A. Sax. cw; 
in quadrangle, &c. , to the Latin qu; in squire 
it represents a former cu, while quire is a 
much modified form of choir The name of 
the letter is said to be from the Fr. queue, 
a tail, the form being that of an 0 with a tail 
added. — Among mathematicians, Q. £. D. 
stand for quod erat demonstrandum, which 
was to be demonstrated; Q £. F. quod erat 
/aciendum, which was to be done.— In Rom. 
literature and inscriptions, Q stands for 
Quintus. 

^^Iia (kw&), adv. [L ) In the quality or cha- 
racter of ; as being; in that; as; as, an exe- 
cutor qua next of kin to a deceased person; 
he spoke not qua a public official, but qua 
a private person. 

(kwob), n. 1. [Comp D. kwdb, kwabbe, 
Dan. qvabbe, an eel-pout; G. quappe, quabbe, 
a tadpole, an eel-pout] An old name for 
some kind of fish; an eel-pout, or the bull- 
head or miUer's thumb. Minshew.~2. [Pro- 
bably for squab.] A squab or young un- 
fledged bird; hence, anything immature, 
unfinished, or crude. * A scholar's fancy, a 
quab; 'tls nothiitf else, a very quab.' Ford. 
Qna-lllrd (kwi'MrdX n. A kind of heron 
occurring in the Sout^m States of America; 
the nigfairheron, 

<buU3taa (kwtt^tibaX n. In zool. same as 


4ik (kwak), v.i. TA word formed from 
sound, like D. kwaaken, kwakken, G. 


make vain and loud pretensions; to talk 
noisily and ostentatiously. ‘ To qxuick of 
universal cures.’ Hudibras.—S. To play the 
quack; to practise arts of quackery, as a 
boastful pretender to medical skill. 

Hitherto I had only quacked with myself and the 
highest I consulted was our apothecary. 

B de Mandevtlle. 

Quack (kwak), n. [From the verb ] 1. The 
cry of a duck.— 2, One who pretends to skill 
or knowledge which he does not possess; an 
empty pretender: a charlatan 
Physic had once alone the lofty style. 

The well-known boast that ceased to raise a smile ; 
Now all the province of that tribe Invade, 

And we abound in quacks of every trade. Crabbt. 

Men that go mincing, grimacing, with plausible 
speech and brushed raiment ; hollow within ! quacks 
political : quacks scientific, academic. Carlyle. 

Specifically— 8. A boastful pretender to 
medical skill which he does not possess; a 
mountebank; a mere empiric; a tricking 
practitioner In physic. — Syn. Empiric, 
mountebank, charlatan. 

Quack (kwak), a. Pertaining to or charac- 
terized by quackery; falsely pretending or 
falsely alleged to cure diseases; as, quack 
medicines; a quack doctor. 

If all understood medicine, there would be none to 
take his quack medicine. H^hately. 

Quackened (kwak'nd), p. and a. Almost 
choked. [Provincial.] 

Quackery (kwak'dr-i), n. The boastful pre- 
tensions or mean practice of a quack, par- 
ticularly in medicine; empiricism; humbug; 
imposture. 

Such quackery is unworthy of any person who 
pretends to learning. Parson. 

(|waiCkllOOd (kwak 'hud), n. Quackery. 

Else England will continue to worship new and 
ever new forms of Quackhood, and so, with what re- 
siliences and reboundings matters little, go down to 
the Father of Quacks. Carlyle. 

QnaoklBh (kwak'ish), a. Like a quack or 
charlatan; boasting of skill not possessed ; 
exhibiting quackery ; humbugging. ' The 
last qucMcish address of the National As- 
sembly.’ Burke. 

Quaddsm (kwak'izm), n. The practice of 
quackery. 

In that same French Revolution alone, which 
burnt up so much, what unmeasured masses of 
quackism were set fire to. Carlyle. 

Quackle (kwakT), v.t. or i, [From sound | 
made in cnoking.] To interrupt in breath- j 


ing; to almost choke; to suft’oeate [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Quacksalver (kwak'sal-v^r), n. [D. kwak- 
salver, L.G. quaksalver, G. quacksalber, lit. 
a quack that deals in salves.] One who 
boasts of his skill in medicines and salves, 
or of the efficacy of his prescriptions; a 
charlatan; a quack. ‘ Mountebanks, guacA;- 
salvers, empiricks.' Burton. 
Quacksalving (kwak'sal-ving), a. Quack. 

Tut, man, any quacksalving terms will serve for 
this purpose. Middleton. 

Quad (kwod), n. In printing, a colloquial 
contraction of Quadrat 
Quad (kwod), n. [Contr. for quadrangle.] 
The quadrangle or court, as of a college or 
jail; hence, a prison; a jail; quod. 

The quad, as it was familiarly called, was a small 
quadrangle. Trollope. 


Quad,t Quade.t a. [D. and LG. kwaad.] 
Evil; baa. Chaucer; Gower 

Qruulert (kwod'6r),v.i. [L.quadro, to square.] 
To quadrate; to square; to suit; to match. 

The X doth not quader well with him. because it 
sounds harshly. History of Don Quixote, 1675. 

Quader -Bandstone, Quader -sandetein 

(kwft'd6r-8and-st6n, kwk'd6r-sand-8tin), n. 
[G. quader-sandstein, lit. square-sandstone.] 
A name given by the Germans to the princi- 
pal rocks of their cretaceous system. The 
upper quader corresponds to our upper 
white chalk, and the lower to our upper 
greensand. Ilie rock is soft, but well adapted 
for building purposes. 

Quadra (kwod'ra), n. pi. Quadras (kwod'rf). 
[L. , a square or plinth, a fillet. ] In arch, 
(a) a square frame or border inclosing a bas- 
relief, but sometimes used to signify any 
frame or border, (b) The plinth of a podium, 
(c) One of the flllets above and below the 
SGotia of the Ionic base. 

Quaclbniigfiliaxloua (kwod'ra-jfi-n&"rl-us), a. 
[L. qvmragenarius, from quadrageni, forty 
each, from quadraginta, forty.] Consisting 
of forty; forty years old. 

Quadragene (kwod'ra-jfin), n. [L. quadra- 
geni, by forties.] A papal indulgence for 
forty days; a remission of the temporal ptm- 
ishment due to sin. corresponding to the 
forty days of the ancient canonical penance. 

You have with much labour and tome chatge pur- 
chated to yourself to many quadryienu or tents of 
pardon; that Is, you have bought off ihe penances of 
so many times forty days 1 yer. Taptsr. 


Fite, fir, fat^ fgll; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; nfite, not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ti, Sc, abtme; y. Sc. fey. 
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Qnadia^liina (kwod-ra<jes'l-ma), n. [L. 
auadragetimut, fortieth, from quadraginta, 
forty, from quatuor, four.] Lent: bo called 
because It consists of forty days.— Quodro- 
g$sima Sunday, the first Sunday in Lent, 
and about the fortieth day before Easter. 
QaB4ra«esixnal(kwod-ra-leBl>mal), a. [See 
above.] Connected with the number forty; 
especially with reference to the forty days 
of Lent; belonging to Lent; used in Lent. 

This quadraeesimal solemnity, in which, for the 
space of some weeks, the church has, in some select 
days, enjoined a total abstinence from flesh. South. 

Quadra«eBlmal8 (kwod-ra-Jesl-malz), n. pi. 
Offerings formerly made to the mother 
church on mld-lent Sunday. 

Quadrangle (kwod-rang'gl), n. [L. gtiadran- 
gulum, from prefix quadni8= quatuor, four, 
and anguluh, an angle.] 1. Ingr^ow. a quad- 
rilateral figure ; a plane figure having four 
sides, and consequently four angles. ~2. A 
square or quadrangular court surrounded 
by buildings, as often seen in the buildings 
of a college, school, or the like ; a quadri- 
lateral area surrounded by buildings ‘ The 
smooth ^een quadrangle and lofty turrets 
of King Henry’s College.' Farrar. 

Quadrangular (kwod-rang'^-16r), a. Hav- 
ing the character of a quadrangle or four- 
angled figure; of a square shape; having four 
sides and four angles. ‘A quadrangular 
table.’ Spectator. 

Quadrangularly(kwod-rang'gu-16r-ll), adv. 
With four sides and four angles; in the form 
of a quadrangle 

Quadrans (k wod^'rans), n. [L. ] One fourth 
part of the Koman as ; when the as was of 
full weight the quadrans was 8 ounces. 

Quadrant (kwod'rant), n. [L. quadrans, 
quadrantis, a fourth ] 1. f The fourth part; 
the quEuter. 

In sixty-three years may be lost eighteen days, 
omitting the intercalation of one day every fourth 
year, allowed for this quadrant or six hours super- 
numerary. Sir T. Browne. 

2. The quarter of a circle; the arc of a circle 
containing 90*; also, the space or area in- 
cluded between this arc and two radii 
drawn from the centre to each extremity.— 

3. An instrument for measuring angular al- 



titudes, variously constructed and mounted 
for different specific uses in astronomy, na- 
vigation, surveying, &c., consisting origi- 
nally of a graduated arc of 90*, with an in- 
dex or vernier, and either plain or telescopic 
sights, along with a plumb-line or spirit- 
level for fixing the vertical or horizonal di- 
rection. Its principle and application is 
the same ns that of the sextant, by which it 
is superseded. See Sextant. —4. An instru- 
ment used by artillerymen for giving a can- 
non or mortar the angle 
of elevation necessary to 
attain the desired range. 

In the older forms, illus- 
trated in the cut, it has 
a graduated arc and a 
plumb-line which indi- 
cates the angle of eleva- 
tion upon the arc when 
one arm is placed within 
the bore, or the other is 
placed a^inst the face of 
a piece in a perpendicular 

E osltion. In a more fln- 
hed and accurate form a 
spirit-level is substituted Gunner’s Quadrant, 
for the plumb, and one of 
the branchei of the instrument Is pi voted and 
Blidei over the face of the arc so as to show 
the elevation. Called also Gunner's Square. 
'-Quadrant qf altitude, an appendage of the 


oh, eAaln; 6h, Sc. loch; g, po; j,job; 



arttflioial globe, oonristing of a slip of brass 
of the length of a quadrant of one of the 
neat circles of the globe, and graduated. 
It is fitted to the meridian and movable 
round to all points of the horizon. It serves 
as a scale in measuring altitudes, azimuths, 
<kc. —Quadrantelectrometer , an electrometer 
invented by Sir W. Thomson, which enables 
small degrees of electricity to be measured 
with great precision. 

Qiiadrantal p<^wod-rant'al), a. Pertaining 
to a quadrant; included in the fourth part 
of a circle; as, a quadrantal space.— Quad’ 
rantal triangle, in trigon. a spherical tri- 
angle which has one side equal to a quadrant 
or 90*. 

Quadrantal (kwod-rant'al), n. 1. A cube. 
[Rare.]— 2. A cubical vessel used by the Ro- 
mans, which contained the same quantity 
as the amphora (which see). 

Quadrat (kwod'rat), n. [L. quadratus, 
squared. See Quadrate. ] 1 In printing, 
a piece of tyj[)e-metal cast lower than a type, 
used for filling out spaces between letters, 
words, lines, ttc., so as to leave a blank 
space on the sheet over which it is placed. 
Quadrats are of different sizes; as, m-quad- 
rats, VL-guadrats, dfcc. — 2. An instrument, 
called also a Geometrical Square, and Line qf 
Shadows, furnished with sights, a plummet, 
and index, and used for measuring altitudes, 
but superseded by more perfect instruments 
in modern use. 

Quadrate (kwod'rat), a. [L. quadratus, 
squared, pp. of quadro, quadratum, to make 
square, from quadrus, square, quatuor, 
four.] 1. Having four equal and parallel 
sides; square. 

And searching his hooks (he) found a book of as- 
tronomy . . . with figures, some round, some triangle, 
some quadrate. Foxe 


of a figure to a square. Thus the finding of 
a square which shall contain just as much 
area as a circle or a triangle, is the quadra- 
ture of that circle or triangle. The quadra- 
ture of the circle is a problem of great celeb- 
rity in the history of mathematical science. 
The whole circular area being equal to the 
rectangle under the radius and a straight 
line equal to half the circumference, the 
quadrature would be obtained If the length 
of the circumference were assigned; and 
hence the particular object aim^ at in at- 
tempting to square the circle is the deter- 
mination of the ratio of the circumference 
to the diameter. This ratio can only be ex- 

J iressed by an infinite series, and the squar- 
ng of the circle is still an unsolved problem. 
2 A quadrate; a square space. [Rare.] 

And henceforth monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things, parted by the empyreal bounds, 

His quadrature, from thy orbicular world, 

Milton. 

8. In astron. the position of one heavenly 
body in respect to another when distant 
from it 90’, as the position of the moon when 
distant from the sun 90* or a quarter of the 
circle; or when the moon is at an equal dis- 
tance from the points of conjunction and 
opposition. 

Quadrel (kwod'rel), n. [L L. quadrellus, dim. 
of L, quadrus, a square, from quatuor, four. 
Quarrel is another form.] l.Inarc/l. asquare 
stone, brick, or tile. The term is sometimes 
restricted in its application to a kind of 
artificial stone formed of a chalky earth 
moulded to a sijuare form and dried in the 
shade for two years.— 2. A piece of turf or 
peat cut in a square form, [Provincial.] 
QuadreUe (kwo(l-rel'), n. [Fr. See above.] 
An iron mace with a head of four projec- 


2. Square, by being the product of a number 
multiplied into itself. ‘Quadrate and cubi- 
cal numbers.* Sir T. Browne.— Z.i Square, 
as typifying completeness or perfection ; 
complete; even-balanced. ‘AqMoarafc.solid, 
wise man.’ Howell.— ^ t Suited; fitted; ap- 
plicable; correspondent. 

The word consumption, being applicable to a pro- 
per or improper consumption, requires a generical 
descriptioa quadrate to both Harvey 

—Quadrate hone, in zool. a name given to 
the special bone by the intervention of which 
the lower jaw of birds and reptiles articu- 
lates with the skull, thus distinguishing 
them from mammals, in whom the lower 
jaw articulates directly. Called also Os 
Quadratum. 

Quadrate (kwod'rat), n 1. A square; a sur- 
tace or figure with four equal and parallel 
sides. ‘ A quadrate was the base.' Spenser. 

‘ The powers militant ... in mighty quad- 
rate joined.’ Milton. — 2 In astrol an aspect 
of the heavenly bodies, in which they are 
distant from each other ninety degrees, or 
the quarter of a circle; quartile. 

Quadratet (kwod'rat), t>.i. pret. <fe pp. quad- 
rated; ppr. quadrating. [L qtiadro, quad- 
ratum, to square See the adjective. ] To 
square; to suit; to correspond; to agree; to 
be accommodated : followed by with. 

Aristotle’s rules for epic poetry . . . cannot be 
supposed to quad/ ate exactly 7Ptth the heroic poems 
wluch have been made since his time. Addison 

Quadrate (kwod'rat), v. t To trim a ship's 
gun on its carriage and its trucks; to adjust 
a gun for firing on a level range. 

Quadratic (kwod-rat'ik), a. [Fr. quadra- 
tique. See QUADRATE, a.] 1. In alg. in- 
volving the square or second power of an 
unknown quantity; as, a gtwwiraftc equation, 
that is, an equation in which the unknown 
quantity is of two dimensions or raised to 
the second power; or one in which the 
highest power of the unknown quantity is 
a square. — 2. In crystal, dimetric : applied 
to the system that includes the square 
prism and related forms. Dana. 

Quadratic (kwod-rat'ik), n. 1. A quadratic 
equation.— 2. pi. That branch of algebra 
which treats of quadratic equations. ‘ First 
simple quadratusks . . . secondly, affected 
quadraticks.’ Harris. 

QuadratrlZ (kwod-ra'trlks), n. [L. quadro, 
CO square. ] In geom. a curve by means of 
whi^ we can find straight lines equal to 
the circumference of circles or other curves 
and their several parts ; a curve employed 
for finding the quadrature of other curves; 
as, the quadratrix of Dinostratus, or of 
Tschimhausen. ^ , 

Qoiuiraturo (kwod'ra-tfir), n. [L. quadra- 
tura, from quadro, quadratum, to square.] 
1. In geom. the act of squaring; the reducing 



QuadreUe, 


tions, carried at the saddle-bow, in the fif- 
teenth century. The figure represents a 
quadrelle of the time of Edward IV. 
Quadrennial (kwod-ren'i-al), a. [L quad- 
riennium— quadrus - quatuor, four, and an- 
nus, year.] 1. Comprising four years; as, a 
quadrennial period —2. Occui’ring once in 
four years; as, quadrennial games. 
Quadrennially (kwod-ren'i-al-li), adv. Once 
111 four years. 

Quadrlbasic ( kwod-ri-ba'sik a. [Prefix 
quadrus =li. quatuor, four, ana E. basic.j In 
chem. having four parts of base to one of 
acid 

Quadrlblet (kwod'ri-bl), a. [L. quadro, to 
square ] Capable of being squared. Derham. 
Quadric (kwod'rik), n. [L. quadrus, square. ] 
In alg. a homogeneous expression of the 
second degree in the variables or facients. 
Ternary and quaternary quadrics, equated 
to zero, represent respectively curves and 
surfaces which have the property of cutting 
every line in the plane or in space in two 
points, and to which the name quadric is 
also applied. Plane quadrics, therefore, are 
identical with the conic sections, and admit 
of three principal forms, the ellipse, hyper- 
bola, and parabola; sub-forms of which are 
the circle, a pair of intersecting, and a pair 
of coincident lines. Brande Cox. 
QuadilcapBular(kwod-ri-kap'8fi-16r), a. [L 
quadrit8= quatuor, four, and capsula, a cap- 
sule.] In hot. having four capsules. 
Quadllcom (kwod'ri-kom), n. [L. prefix 
quadrus = quatuor, four, and cornu, a horn,] 
A term applied to any animal having four 
horns or antennas, 

QuadricomouB (kwod-ri-kor'nus), a. In 
zvol. having four horns or antennae 
Quadricostete (kwod'ri-ko8-tat),a. [L pre- 
fix quadrus = quatuor, four, and costa, a rib ] 
Having four ribs. 

Quadlidedllial (kwod-ri-de'si-mal), a. [L. 
prefix quadrus -lonv, and decern, ten.] In 
crystal, designating a cnrstal whose prism 
or the middle part has four faces and two 
summits, containing together ten tacea 
QuadrldeXLtate (kwod-ri-den'tatx a. [From 
L. quadrus^ quatuor, ionv, anddens, dentw, 
a tooth.] In hot. having four teeth on the 

Quadricnxit&I t (kwod-ri-en'i-al). a. [L. 
quadriennis.] Quadrenni^. 
Quadrienniallyt (kwod-ri-en'i-al-ll), adv. 

Suadrennially. 


Quadriei^tiin utile (kwod-ri-en'i-um fi'ti- 
ifijn. [L.] In Scots taw, the four years 


t, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th. then; thTfhin: w, wig; wh. wWg; zh, azure. -See KlY 
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idlowed after majority, within which an ac- 
tion of reduction of any deed, done to the 
prejudice of a minor, may be instituted. 
(jttadrtfltrlouB ( kwod-rl-fft'ri-us ), a. [L. 
quadr\fariU9, fourfold, from qxtaiuor, four.] 
In bot arranged in four rows or ranka 
Qaadrifld (kwod'ri-fldX a. [L. quadrifidus— 
quadru8=iquatuor, four, and jlndo, fidi, to 
cleave. J Split or deeply cleft into four paits ; 
speciflcally, in hot four-cleft, i.e. divided 
aliK}ut half-way from the margin to the base: 
as, a qtMdrifid perianth; cut about half-way 
into four segments, with linear sinuses and 
straight maiglns ; as, a quadrifid leaf. 
Quadzlfoil (kwod'ri-foil),a. Same as Quod- 
r^foliate. 

Qoadrifollate (kwod-ri-fd'li-at), a. [L 
qttadrtu=quatuor, four, a,nd folium, a le^.] 
In bot having four leaves attached laterally 
to a common stalk. 

Qaadriforoated, Quadrlforoate (kwod-ri- 
l6r^at-ed, kwod-ri-f6r'kat), a. [L. quadrus- 
quatuoT, four, and /urea, a fork.] Having 
four forks or branches. 

Qoadrl^ (fcwod-rl'ga), n. [L., contr. from 
quadrijuga—^refix. quadrus, fourfold, and 
jugum,Kyo)s.o.] An ancient two- wheeled car 
or chariot drawn by four horses, which were 
harnessed all abreast, and not in pairs. It 
was used In racing in the Greek Olympian 
games, and in the circensian games of the 
Romans. The quadriga is often met witli 
on the reverse of medals. 

QuadrigemlnoUB (kwod-ri-jemln us), a. [L. 
quadrigeminus, fourfold— prefix quadrus = 
quatuor, four, and geminus, bom with an- 
other. ] Fourfold ; having four similar parts 
In anat a term specifically applied to four 
tubercles situated on the upper part of the 
posterior surface of the brain. 
Quadrigenarious (kwod^ri-je-na^ri-us), a 
[L. guadrigeni, contr. from quadringeni, 
four hundred each.] Consisting of four 
hundred. 

Qoadrlglandiilar (kwod-ri-gland'u-16r), a 
(L. pr^x quadrus ^quatuor, four, and E 
glandular.] Having four glands, 
(fuadrlhllate (kwod-ri-hi'lat), a. [L. prefix 
quadrus = quatuor, four, and hUum. ] In hot. 
having four apertures, as is the case in cer- 
tain kinds of pollen. 

QaadrUuaate, Qnadrijtigous (kwod-rij'u- 
gat, kwoa-rij'u-gus), a. (L. prefix quadrus = 
quatuor, four, andfugum, a yoke ] In hot 
pinnate, with four pairs of leaflets; as, a 
quadriju^ous leaf. 

QoadrUajnlnar (kwod-ri-lam'i-ner), a. [L 
prefix quadrm, four, and B. lamiiMr ] Hav- 
ing or consisting of four laminae 
Quadrilateral (kwod-ri-lat'^r-al), a. [L. 
prefix quadrus, four, and latus, lateris, side. ] 
Having four sides and consequently four 
angles. 

Quadrilateral (kwod-ri-lat'6r-al), n A fig- 
ure haring four sides and consequently four 
angles; a quadrangular flOTre. Speciflcally 
{milit), the space inclosed between, and de- 
fended by. four fortresses. The Quadrilat- 
eral in Venetia, famous in Austro- Italian 
history, is formed by Peschicra and Mantua 
on the Mlnclo, and Verona and Legnago on 
the Adige. 

QuadrUateralness (kwod-ri-laV^r-al-nes), 
n. The proi>erty of being quadrilateral 
QuadriUteral <kwod-rl-llt'6r-al). a. [L. 
prefix quadrus ^quatuor, four, and litera, a 
letter ] Consisting of four letters 
Quadrille (ka-drilO, n. (Fr quadrille, Sp. 
euadriUa, a group of four persons, cuadrillo, 
a small square, from L. quadra, quadrum, 
a square, from quatuor, four.] 1. A game 
played by four persons with forty cards, 
being the remainder of the pack after the 
four tens, nines, and eights are discarded.— 
2. A dance conalsting generally of five figures 
or movements executed by four sets of 
cobles each forming the side of a square. 
8. Ilie music composed for such a dance. 
QuadrlUe Oo-driio, v.i. 1. To play at qua- 
drille. —2. To dance quadrilles. 

While thus, like motes that dance away 
Existence to. a summer ray, 

These gay things, bom but to quadrille. 

The circle of their doom fulfil. Moore. 

QuadrilUon ( kwod-rllll-on ), n. [L. prefix 
qu^rm^quGdwfr, four, and £. mulion.] 
The fourth power of a million, or the num- 
ber represented by a unit with twenty-four 
ciphers Minexed, according to English arith- 
meticians ; but according to the French, a 
unit with fifteen ciphers annexed. 
Qnadrtlobate, Quad^M^od-ri-idV- 
at, kwod'ridfioa), a. prefix guodrut* 
quatuor, four, and w. Icbos, a lobe.] 


In hot having four lubes; as, a quadrilobed 
leal. 

QUftdrilOOUlar (kwod-rl-lok'fi-ldr), a. [L. 
prefix quadrus -quatuor. four, and loculus, 
a cell.] In hot having lour cells or com- 
partments; four-celled; as, a quadrilooular 
perican). 

Quadrlloge (k wod'ri-loix n. [L. prefix quad- 
ms 3: quatuor, four, and Gr. logos, discourse. ] 
1 A book written in four parts, as ChUde 
Harold.—^ Any narrative depending on the 
testimony of four witnesses, as the four 
Gospels. -—a Any work compiled by four 
authors, as the Life of Thomas-k-Becket. 
Brewer. [Rare in all senses. ] 
Quadrimembral (kwod-ri-mem'brall,o. [L. 
prefix quadrus = quatuor, four, and mem- 
brum, a member.] Having four members 
or parts. 

Quadrln.t Quadrine.t n. [From L. quatuor, 
four.] A mite; a small piece of money, in 
value about a farthing. 

One of her paramours sent her a purse full of 
madrines (which are httle pieces of copper money) 
instead of silver. North. 

Quadrlnomlal < kwod-ri-nd'mi-al ). a. [L. 
prefix quadrus, four, and nomen, a name.] 
In alg. consisting of four denominations or 
terms. 

Quadrlnomlal (kwod-rl-nb'mi-al), n. In 
alg. a quantity consisting of four terms. 
QuiulrlnomldBLl(kwod-ri-nom'ik-al),a. Qna- 
drinomial. 

QuadrinomlnBl(kwod-ri-nom'in-al),a. Hav- 
four terms; quadrinomial. 

Quadripartite (kwod-ri-partlt), a. [L pre- 
fix quadrus — quatuor, four, and partitas, 
divided,] Divided into four parts ; specifi- 
cally, in hot divided to the base into four 
parts; as, a quadripartite leaf ; in arch, di- 
vided, as a vault, by the arching into four 
parts. 

Quadrlpartltely ( kwod-ri-part'it-li ), adv 
In four divisions; in a quadripartite distri- 
bution 

Qua4rlpartltlon (kwod'ri-par-ti"8hon),7i A 
division by four or into four parts. 
Quadrlpennate (kwod-ri-pen'at), a. [L 
prefix quadrus =quatuor, four, and penna, 
a wing ] In entom. having four wings 
Quadni^nnate (kwod-ri-pen'at), « one 
of a section of insects destitute of elytra 
and having four wings. 

QuadrlpbyHous (kwod-ri.flnus),a. [L. pre- 
fix quadrus = quatuor, and Gr phyllon, a 
leaf ] In&of. having four leaves; four-leaved 
Quadriplicated, Quadriplicate ( kwod- 
ripli-kat-ed, kwod-rip'li-kat), a. [L prefix 
quadras, four, and plica, a fold.] Having 
four plaits or fijlds 

Quadi^eme (kwod'ri-rSm), n [L. quad- 
riremis— quadrus— qiMtuor, four, and re- 
mus, an oar. ] A galley with four benches of 
oars or rowen, m use among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans Milford. 
Quadzleacramentalist (kwod'H-sak-ra- 
men"tal-i8t), n, [L prefix quadrus, four, 
and £. sacramental.] Eccles. a disciple of 
Melanchthon, who allowed the four sacra- 
ments of baptism, the eucharist, penance, 
and holy order. 

Quadrleectlon (kwod-ri-sek'shonh n. [L. 
prefix quadrus = quatuor, four, ana sectio, a 
cutting, from seco, to cut.] A subdivision 
into four parte. 

Quadrlsulcate (kwod-ri-surkkt), a. [L. pre- 
fix quadrus, four, and stilcus, a furrow.] 
Having four furrows or clefts; in tool, hav- 
ing the hoof divided into four. 
Quadrisyllable (kwod'ri-sil-lab'Tk), a. Con- 
sisting of four syllables; pertaining to or 
consisting of quadrisyllables. 
Quadrlss^ble (kwod-ri-silTa-bl), n. rL. 
nreUx quadrus = quatuor, four, and E splla- 
ole.] A word consisting of four syllables. 
QuadrlTalye. Quadrlvalvular (kwod'rl- 
valv, kwod-ri-varvfi-lkrl, a. [L. prefix quad- 
rus = quatuor, four, ana valva, a valve. ] In 
bot having four valves ; four-valved ; as, a 
quadrivalve pericarp. 

QnadrlvalTe (kwod'ri-valv), n. One of a 
set of four folds or leaves forming a door. 
QlUUlrlTlal (kwod-riv"l-al), o. [L. quadri- 
vium— prefix quadrus^ quatuor, four, and 
via, a way.] Having four ways meeting in 
a point. ' A forum, with quadrivial streets. ' 
B. Jonton. 

QnadrlTlal (kwod-riVi-al), n. One of the 
lour lesser arte constituting the quadrivium. 
Qll*drlylum(kwod-rlv'I-um),n. [L.L.,from 
L. prefix quadrus, four, and via, a way.] A 
couective term in the middle ages tor the 
four lesser arts— arithmetic, music, geo- 
metry, and astronomy. 



Quadroon (kwod-rOnO, n. [Sp. ewtrtsrofL 
Irom L. quartus, fourth, quatuor, four. ] The 
offspring of a mulatto by a white person; 
a person quarter-blooded. Written some- 
times Quarteron and Quartsroon. 
Quadroxlde (kwod-rokiTd), n. [L. prefix 
quadrus ^quatuor, four, and £. oxuU.] In 
ohem. a compound of four equivalents of 
oxy^n and one of another element. 
Quadrum (kwod'rum), n. IX., something 
square.] In music, same as Natural. 
Quadruinan, Quadrumane (kwod'rb-man, 
Kwod^rb-man), n. One of the Quadrumana; 
an animal having four limbs or extremities 
terminated by hands, as monkeys, apes, ba- 
boons, lemurs, &c. 

Quadrumana (kwod-rb'ma-na), n. pi. [From 
L. quadrus, in composition = quatuor, four, 
and rnanus, the hand.] An order of mam- 
mals comprising theape8,monkeys, baboons, 
lemurs, <kc. , characterized by the following 

E ts The hallux (Innermost toe of the 
-limb) is separated from the other toes, 
and is opiiosable to them, so. that the hind- 
feet become 
prehensile 
hands. Thepol- 
lex (innermost 
toe of the fore- 
limbs) may be 
wanting, but 
when present it 
also is usually 
opposable to 
the other dig- 
its, BO that the 
animal be- 
comes truly 
quadruman- 
ous, or four- 
handed. The 
teats are two 
in number, and 
Quadrumana. mammary 

Head and hands of Orang-nutang 
{Stmta satyrns) a, Anterior the Chest, as HI 
hancf t>, Posterior man. Owen di- 

vides the Quad- 
nmiHiia into three groups, separated from 
each >ther by anatomical structure and 
geographical distHbution; viz (a) Strepsi- 
rhina, with curved nostrils, second digit of 
the hind limb having a claw; f<>) Platyrhina, 
broad-nosed monkeys, thumus not oppos- 
able, tails prehensile, confined to America; 
(uy Catarrhina, with oblique nostrils, thumb 
opposable, tail not prehensile, often absent, 
inhabit the Old World. See under these 
separate headings. 

Quadrumane (kwodrb-man), a, and ik 
Quadrmnanous ; a quadrumanous animal. 
Quadrumanous (kwod-ro'man-us), a. Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of the order 
Quadrumana; having four hands; four- 
handed. 

Quadruped (kwod'rtt-ped), n. [L. quadru- 
pes, quadrupedis— prefix quadrus - quatuor, 
lour, and pes, pedis, a foot.] An animal 
having four legs and feet, usually restricted 
to all four-footed mammals, though many 
reptiles have four legs. 

Quadruped (kwod'rb-ped), a. Having four 
legs ana feet. 

Quadrupedal (kwod-rb'pe-dalV a. Of or 
oelonging to a quadrupea ; having or walk- 
ing on four feet. 

Quadruple (kwod'rb-pl), a. [L. quadru- 
plus —prefix quadrus quatuor, four, and 
term, -plus, in Gr. ploos.] Fourfold; four 
times told ; as, to make quadruple restitu- 
tion for trespass or theft. Hooker.— Quad- 
ruple counterpoint. In music, the construc- 
tion of four melodies, as pfu*t8 to be per- 
formed together. In such a manner that 
they can be interchanged without Involving 
the infringement of the laws of musical 
grammar. 

Quadruple (kwod'rb-pl), n. Four times the 
sum or number; as, to receive quadruple 
the amount In damages or profits. 
Quadruple (kwod'rd-pl), v.t. pret. « pp. 
quadrupled; ppr. quadrupling. To make 
four times as much or as many; to multiply 
by four. 

The trade of Scotland hat been more than 
rupltd since the linit erection of the two public 
banks. Adttm Smith. 

Qnadruple (kwod'rb-pl). v.i. To become 
four times as much or as many. 
Quadruplioate (kwod-riypll-kit), a. [8ee 
Mlow.] Fourfold; four times repeated; as, 
a quadruplicate ratio or proportion. 
Quadroplloate (kwod-ro^pU-kftt), v. t. 
[L. quadruplieo, qiiodrupltecitttm— -prefix 


Vite, fir, fat, fgU; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; note, not. mOre; tdbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, 8o. nbtoie; f, So. f«y< 
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quadnu, from quatuor, four, and plico, to 
fold.] To make fourfold; to doable twice, 
Auadruplioatlon (kwod-rd^pll-kH'^shon), n. 
The aci of making fourfold; taking four 
times the simple sum or amount. 

Quadmply (kwod'rd-pll), adv. In a quad- 
ruple or fourfold degree; to a fourfold 
quantity. 

If the pewon accused maketh his innocence ap- 
pear, the accuser is put to death, and out of his 
g'oods the innocent person is guadruply recom- 
pensed 

Qiuere (kwg'rg). [L, Imper. of qxMero, to 
seek, to question, to inquire.] Inquire; 
question. This word, when placed before 
or after a proposition, implies a doubt of 
its truth, or the desirableness of inquiry. 
When so used it is generally contracted 
into Qu. See Qubrt. 

QuSBStor (kwcs'tor), n. \L. from queero, to 
seek or inquire. See Quest ] A name of 
certain ancient Roman ofhcials who had the 
management of public treasure ; a receiver 
of taxes, tribute, <fec. 

QufldStUS (kwgs'tus), n. In laio, see QUKS- 
TUS. 

(Juaff (kwilf), V. t [There has been a change 
in this word from a guttural to a labial (as 
in laugh, now = laf), the origin being no 
doubt Ir. and Gael, cuach, a drinking-cup, Sc. 
guaich, queff.} To drink; to swallow in 
large draughts ; to drink of copioiisly and 
with relish or gusto. ‘ Quaff’d off the mus- 
cadel. ' Shak 

They eat, they drink, and in communion sweet 
immortality and joy. Mxlton. 

Quaff (kwilf), v.i. To drink largely or luxu- 
riously. 

Near him rode Silenus on his ass, 
Pelted with flowers as he on did pass, 

TipsUy qu<\ffing. Keats. 

Quaffer (kwftf'dr), n. One who quaffs or 
drinks largely. 

Quag (k wag), n. [Short for ] A 

shaking wet soil ; a quagmire. ‘ Quags or 
thorny dells. ‘ Cowper. 

Quagga ( kwag'a ), n. [ Hottentot quagga, a 
name derived from the cry. ] An animal of 
the ffenus Equus {E. Quagga), closely allied 
to the zebra, and formerly found on the 
plains of South Africa The head, neck, and 
part of the body were striped like the zebra. 
The ears were short, the head comparatively 
small, the tail tufted, and the colour was a 
dark brown on the head, neck, and shoul- 
ders, the back and hind-quarters being of a 
lighter brown, the croup of a russet gray, 
and the imder parts white It could be 
bred with the horse, and a mixed race of 



Ing cup or vessel. [Scotch. ] 

Ql^dt (kwM), a. or pp. (For mtaiied.] 
Crushed, subdued, or depressed. Spenser. 
Quail (kw&n, v.l [O.S. gwal, quaU, to 
faint, to stemk, from A. Sax. ev>elan, to die; 
cog. D, queUn, to pine away: O.H.G. quelan, 
to suffer torment] 1. To nave the spirits 
sink or give way, as before danger or diffi- 
culty; to sfarixik; to lose heart; to cower; 


as, to quaU before danger. ‘ Plant course 
in their quailing breasts.' (Shak. —2. t To 
slacken. ‘And let not search and inquisi- 
tion quail.’ Shak.—S.i To fade; to wither. 
‘The quailing and withering of all things.’ 
Hakeunll. 

For as the world wore on, and waxed old. 

So virtue qMtled, and vice begfan to grow. 

Tattered &• Gismuttda, old play, 1568. 

Quail t (kwal), v.t To quell; to crush; to 
depress; to subdue. 

My great heart 

Was never quailed before. Beau. 6* FI. j 

Quail t (kwal), V.t. [Fr. eailler, It. guagliare, 
L. coagulate, to curdle.] To curdle ; to co- 
agulate, as milk. 

Being put into milk, . . . it keeps it from 
and curding. Holland. 

Quail ( kwal), n. [ From O.Fr. quaille, Fr. 
eaille, It. quaglia, a quail,— names derived 
from the sound of its cry. Comp D kwak- 
kel, G. wachtel, and Armor, coaitl, a quail.] 
A common name of certain birds, of the 
genus Cotumix, nearly allied to the part- 
ridges, from which they differ in being 





Quagga (Equus Qttap^^a). 

this kind once existed in England. By the 
natives the flesh was esteemed a palatable 
article of food. 

(kwag'i), a. [ From quag in quag- 
mire?) Yielding to the feet or trembling 
under the foot, as soft wet earth; boggy: 
^ongy . ' The watery strath or quaggy moss. 

Quagmire (kwag'mir), n. IQtiag for q^ke, 
and mire; lit. a mire or bog that quakes or 
shakes.] Soft, wet, boggy land that trembles 
under the foot; a shaking marsh; a bog; a 
fen. *Boff and qua^tre.’ Shak \ 

WUlliaug^walioff),n. [From Indian name.] 
In New Engumd, the popular name of a 
>rge species of clams or bivalvular shells. 


Common Quail (Coturtttx vulgaris). 

smaller, in having a more delicate beak, 
shorter tail, no red space above the eye, 
longer wings, and no spur on the legs. The 
common quail (C. vulgaris) is a migratory 
bird, and is found in every country from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the North Cape. Its 
flesh is deemed excellent food. There are 
several other species, in appearance and 
habits not greatly differing from the com- 
mon quail, as the Coromandel quail (C 
textUis), the Australian quail (C. australis), 
the white-throated quail (C torquata), the 
Chinese quail (C. excalfactoria), an elegant 
little species measuring only 4 inches in 
length, Ac. The name quail is also given to 
some birds of other genera, as the Marjdand 
quail (Ortyx), the tufted quail (Lophortyx), 
<Kc. — 2.t A prostitute. [This sense arises 
from quails being supposed to be very 
amorous. ] 

Here’s Agamemnon — an honest fellow enough, and 
one that loves quails. Shak. 

Quail-call (kwark^l), n. Same as Quail- 

pipe. 

Quail-pipe (kwaTpip), n. A pipe or call for 
alluring quails into a net. Called also 
Quail-call. 

Quaint (kwaut), a. [O.E. queint, coint, 
coynt, from O.PY. coint, neat, fine, trim, 
dainty ; comp. Pr. cointe, eonte, agreeable, 
pretty; from L. cognitus, known, the mean- 
ing having probably been influenced by L 
comptus, trimmed, adorned. Wedgwood re- 
marks, ‘The transference to the later signi- 
fication arises from the amenities which 
grow out of civilized intercourse. So from 
the equivalent A.S. cAth, known, we have 
Sc. couth, couthy, familiar, agreeable in 
conversation, pleasant, loving, affectionate, 
giving satisfaction.’ Qomp.acquaint, and see 
COONITION, Cognizance.] l.t Artificially ele- 
gant; nice; neat; pretty; pleasant. ‘Ringlets 
quaint,’ Milton. ‘To show how quaint an 
orator von are,’ jShok. —2, Affected : odd ; 
far-fetched; whimsical; as, a quaint phrase, 
i 'Quaint fopperies.' Sioift. ‘Some stroke 
[ of quaint yet simple pleasantry. ' Macaulay. 

I 8. Odd and antique; sin^lar; unusual; curi- 
ous: fanciful ‘An old, long-faced, long- 
bodied servant in quaint livery.’ W. Irvir^ 
‘Rare fronts of varied mosaic, covered with 
Imagery, wilder and quainter than ever 
1111^ a Midsummer Night's Dream.' Rus- 
kin.~-A.i Subtle ; artful ; wily. Chaucer.-^ 
6. t Prim; shy; affectedly nice. Spenser. 

Q iia.ltitly ^w&ntli), adv. In a quaint man- 
ner; as, (a) oddly; fancifully; singularly; 
whimsici^y; as, to be quaintly dressed; 
j quaintly expressed. (6)t Nicely; exactly; 
with petty neatness or spruceness. ‘ Hwr 
more quaintly curled.' B.Jomon. (c)t Art- 


ful ly. ‘ Breathe his faults so quaintly. * Shak. 
((i)t Ingeniously; with dexterity. 

I quaintly stole a kiss. Gay 

OuaintneBS (kw&nt'nes), n. The quality of 
being quaint; oddity and antiqueness. 

The great obstacle to Chapman’s translations being 
read is their unconquerable quaintness. Lamb 

Qualr.t Quairet (kwar), n. [O.Fr. quaier, 
Mod.Fr. cahier, from L.L qvatemum, from 
L, quatuoi', four. ] A book. Chaucer. ' Thou 
litill quair of mater miserabill.’ Sir Jj. 
Lyndsay. 

Quake (kwak), v.i. pret. & pp. quaked; ppr. 
quaking. [ A Sax. cwacian. Same root as 
quick; comp Prov. G. quacken, to joggle, to 
waggle, to shake. See Quick.] 1. To shake; 
to tremble ; to be agitated with quick but 
short motions continually repeated ; to 
shudder; as, to quake with fear or terror or 
with cold. Heb, xil. 21. — 2 To be shaken 
with more or less violent convulsions ; as, 
the earth quakes; the mountains quake. 
Nah. 1. 6.-— 3. To shako, tremble, or move, os 
the earth under the feet, through want of 
solidity or firmness. ‘ Over qtiaking bogs 
and up precipitous ascents.' Macaulay. 

Next Smedlcy div'd ; slow circles dimpled o’er 

The quaking mud that clos’d and op'd no more. 

Pope. 

Syn. To shake, vibrate, tremble, quiver, 
shudder. 

Quaket (kwak), v.t. To frighten ; to throw 
into agitation. 

Where ladies shaU be frighted. 

And, gladly quak'd, hear more. Shak. 

Quake (kwak), n. A shake; a trembling; a 
shudder; a tremulous agitation. 

Wmds shut up will cause a quake. Suckling. 

Quake-breecht (kw&k'brech), n. A coward. 

Evcors, a heartlesse, a faint-hearted fellow, a 
quake-breech, without boldnesse, spirit, wit; a sot. 

H'tthal. 

Quake -grass (kwak 'gras), n. Same as 

Quaking-grass 

Quaker (kwak'6r), n 1. One that quakes; but 
usually applied to one of the religious sect 
called the Society of Friends. 'Ihe name 
Quakers was given in reproach, but it was 
never adopted by the Society. See Society 
of Friends under Friend. 

? uakers (that like lanterns bear 
heir lights within them) will not swear. 

Hudibras. 

2. A quaker-gun. 

Quakeress (kwak'6r-es), n. A female Quaker. 
Marryat. 

Quaker-gun (kw&k'dr-gun), n. An imitation 
of a gun fashioned in wood placed in the 
port-hole of a ship or embrasure of a fort- 
ress for the purpose of deceiving the enemy: 
BO called from its inoffensive character and 
its silence. 

Quakeringly t (kwak ' 6r - ing - li), adv. In a 
quaking manner; quakingly. Sir P. Sidney. 
Quakensb (kwak'^r-ish), a. Relating to 
or resembling Quakers. 

Quakerism (kwak'6r-izm), n. The peculiar 
manners, tenets, or worship of the Quakers. 

As a system Quakerism roust be regarded as 
essentially defective. It mutilates life instead of 
consecrating it as a whole. Poetry, art, music, all 
the changeml lesser lights of life, are blotted out in 
, its soft drab shadow. Macmillan's Mag. 

Quakerly (kwak'6r-li), a. Resembling 
or characteristic of Quakers. 
QuaJcer8-and-Sliakers(kw§k'6rz-and-sh&k- 
6rz), n. A British quaking-grass, Briza 
media. It is a prevailing grass on some good 
permanent pastures. I^e Briza. 

Quakery t (kwak'6r-i), n. Quakerism. Hally* 
well. 

Quake-tail (kw&k'tal), n. The yellow wag- 
tail; so named from its habit of constantly 
moving its tail. [Local. ] 

Quakiliess (kw&k'i-nes), n. The state of 
quaking or shaking ; as, the quakiness of a 
bog. 

Quaking-grass (kwak'ing-gras), n. A genus 
of grasses (Briza): so named from their 
spikelets being always in a state of tremul- 
ous motion, in consequence of the weakness 
of the footstalks by which they are sup- 
ported. See Briza. 

Quakingly (kw&k'ing-li), adv. In a quaking 
or trembling manner. 

But never pen did more quakingly 

Quakv (kwSk'i), a. Characterized by or 
prone to quaking; shaky; as, a q^ky hog;. 
(hiailflable (kwol'i-fi-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being qualified; that may be abated or 
modified. , . ^ ^ v rw 

Qualifloation (kwol'i-fl-ki"slion), n. (Fr. 
See QUALIFY.] 1. The act of qualifying, or 
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the itate of being qualified; adaptation; 
fitnesa.— 2. That which qualifiea or flta any 
person or thing for any use or purpose, as a 
place, an ofAoe, an employment ; any natu- 
ral or acquired quality, property or posses- 
sion which secures a right to exercise any 
function, privilege, 4feo. ; legal power; abil- 
ity; as, the qualification of an elector. 
‘Necessary qtmificatumB for preferment.' 
Swi^t. 

There is no cation for government but vir- 

tue and wisdom, actual or presumptive. Burit. 

In many cases, too, the choice of the government 
is practically limited to persons having the requisite 
pxofessxomLl guali/tcattons, StrG. C. Lewis. 

5. A qualifjdng or extenuating circumstance; 
modification; restriction; limitation; hence, 
an abatement; a diminution ; as, to assert 
something without any qualificatimi. ‘A 
qualification of a statement.' Raleigh.— 
4.t Appeasement 

Out of that will I cause these of Cjqjrus to mutiny; 
whose fuatificatioH shall come into no true taste 
again but by the displanting of Cassio. Shak. 

<2uallllcative (kwol'i-fl-k&t-iv), a. Serving 
or having the power to qualify or modify. 
(Quallllcative (kwol'i-fi-kat-iv), n. That 
which serves to qualify, modify, or limit; a 
qualifying term, clause, or statement 

Adjectives or qnat\ficatn>«s disappear last, and 
everytliing disappears with them, because we cannot 
have an idea of a thing independently of its qualities 
Dr. Forbes Wtnslotw. 

<2Tiallflcator (kwol'i-ft-kat-fer), n. In Rtm.. 
Cath. eccles. courts, an officer whose busi- 
ness it is to examine and prepare causes for 
trial. 

Quallided (kwoll-f!d), p. and a. 1 . Having 
a qualification ; fitted by accomplishments 
or endowments; furnished with any legal 
power or capacity ; as, a person sufficiently 
qualified to hold an appointment; a quali- 
jied elector. 

That which ordinary men are fit for I am qualified 
in ; and the best of me is diligence. Shak. 

Accompanied with some limitation or 
modification; modified; limited; as, a qua- 
liJUd statement; qualified admiration.— 
3. Eccles. applied to a person enabled to 
hold two benefices.— fiee, in law, 
a base fee. See under Basis,.— Q ualified 
oath, in Scots law, the oath of a party on 
a reference where circumstances are stated 
which must necessarily be taken as part of 
the oath, and which therefore qualify the 
admission or doiAoX.— Qualified property, a 
limited right of ownership; as, (a) such 
right as a man has in wild animals which he 
has reclaimed, (p) Such right as a bailee 
has in the chattel transferred to him by the 
bailment. 

42ualUl6d]y (kwol'i-fid-lil, adv. In a quali- 
fied manner; with qualification or limita- 
tion. 

Qnalifiedness (kwori-fid-nes), n. The state 
of being qualified or fitted. 

Qualiller (kwol'i-fi-6r), n. One who or that 
which qualifies; that which modifies, re- 
duces, tempers, or restrains. 

(kwol'i-fi), v.t. pret & pp. quali- 
fied; ppr. qualifying [Fr. qualifier; L.L. 
qualificare—L. qualu, such, and facio, to 
make.] 1 . To make such as is required; to 
fit for any place, office, or occupation; to 
furnish with the knowledge, skill, or other 
accomplishment necessary for a purpose ; 
as, to qualify a man for a judge, for a min- 
ister or state or of the gospel, for a general 
or admiral. 

I bequeath Mr. John Whiteway the sum of one 
hundred pounds in order \oqual\fy him for a surgeon. 

^ ^ SutffslVxll. 

2. To make legally capable; to furnish with 
legal power or capacity; as, to qualify per- 
sons for exercising the elective franchise. 

He had qualified himself for municipal office by 
taking the oaths. Macaulay. 

3. To narrow, limit, or modify; to restrict; 
to limit by exceptions; as, to qualify a state- 
ment or expression; to q^lify the sense 
of words or phrases. —4 To moderate; to 
abate; to soften; to diminish; to assuage; 
as, to qualify the rigour of a statute. 

I do not seek to quench your love’s hot fire, 

But guatt/y the nre’s extreme rage. Shak. 

6. To modify the Quality or strength of ; to 
dilute or otherwise fit for taste; as, to 
qualify liquors. 

(They) contrived to drink twopenny, qualified 
with brandy or whiskey. Sir Py Scott. 

'You don’t take water, of course?’ said Bob 
Sawyer,—’ Thank you,’ replied Mr, Winkle. ’It’s 
rather early: 1 should like to qualify it,’ Dickens, 

6. To temper; to regulate; to vary. 

Jt hath no larynx nor throttle to qualify the sound. 

Sir T. Browne. 


Sth. To fit, equip, prepare, adapt, capaci- 
tate, modify, restnot, restrain, abate, soften, 
diminish, moderate, assuage, temper, re- 
duce. 

Qualify (kwoVi-fl), t). t. 1. To take the neces- 
sary steps for rendering one’s self capable of 
holding any office or enjoying any privilege; 
to establish a claim or right to exercise any 
function: followed by /or; as, to qualify 
for a iuror or for a justice of the peace; to 

r ify for a parliamentary elector.— 2. In 
United States, to swear to discharge 
the duties of an office; and hence, to make 
oath to any fact ; as, I am ready to qualify 
to what I have asserted. Bartlett. 
Qualitative (kwol'i-ta-tiv), a. Pertaining 
to quality; estimable according to quality.— 
Qualitative analysis, in chem see Analysis 
Q ualitied (kwori-tld), a. Disposed as to 
qualities or passions ; furnished with quali- 
ties; endowed. ‘He was well qualitied.’ 
Chapman. 

Quality (kwol'i-ti), n. [Fr. quality, from L. 
qaalitas, a quality or property, from qualis, 
of what sort, such.] 1. The condition of 
being such or such; nature, relatively con- 
sidered ; as, the quality of an action, in re- 
gard to right and wrong. 

Other creatures have not judgment to examine the 
quality of that which ts done by tliem. Hooker. 

2. That which makes or helps to make any- 
thing such as it is; what is characteristic of 
a thing or person; a distinguishing property, 
characteristic, or attribute ; a property ; a 
trait. ‘ All the qualities that man loves wo- 
man for.* Shak. Qualities in metaphysics are 
often spoken of as natural or accidental; 
thus, figure and dimension are the natural 
qualities of solids; but a particulai’fl^re, as 
a cube, a square, or a sphere, is an accidental 
or adventitious quality. Primary or essential 
qualities are such as are inseparable from 
the substance, as thought from mind, or 
extension from matter. Secondary or non- 
essential qualities are such as we can separate 
in conception from the substance, as pas- 
sionateness or mildness from mind, or heat 
or cold from matter. Sensible qualities 
are such as are perceptible to the senses, us 
the light of the sun, we colour of cloth, the 
taste of salt or sugar, &c.— Occult qualities. 
See Occult.— 3. Specifically, virtue or par- 
ticular power of producing certain effects; 
as, the qualities of plants or medicines. ‘ The 
buniing quality of that fell poison ' Shak. 
4. Particular condition ; disposition ; tem- 
per; moral characteristic, good or bad. 

You must now speak Sir John Falstaflf fair ; 

Which swims against your stream of quality. Shak 
To-night we’ll wander through the streets, and note 
The qualities of people. Shak. 

6. Special or temporaiy character or part ; 
assumed rank or position. ‘ In the quality 
of standers-by. ’ Swift ‘ In quality of an 
antiquary.’ Gray.— a Comparative rank; 
condition in relation to others ; as, people 
of every quality. ‘Where qualities were 
level ’ Shak. 

We obtained acquaintance with many citizens not 
of the meanest quality. Bacon. 

7. Superior rank; superiority of birth or 
station ; high rank ; as, persons of quality; 
ladies of quality, ‘Gentlemen of blood 
and quality.’ Shak.— The quality, persons 
of high rank, collectively. 

1 shall appear at the masquerade dressed up in my 
feathers, that the quality may see how pretty they 
will look in their travelling habits. Addison. 

at A state of affairs producing certain 
effects; occasion; cause. 

Know you the quality of Lord Timon’s fury? Shak. 

9. t Acquirement; accomplishment. ‘ Those 
Qualities of horsemanship, dancing, and 
fencing.’ Clarendon. 

She hath more qualities than a water spaniel. Shak. 

10. t Profession ; occupation ; hence, frater- 
nity. 

A man of such perfection 
As we in our quality much want. Shak. 

He is a gentleman, 

For so his quality (of a musician) speaks him. 

Massinger. 

—Quality of estate, in law, the manner in 
which the enjoyment of an estate is to be 
exercised daring the time which the right 
of enjoyment continues. 

2naUfy-bi2ldl]lg (kwol'i-U-blnd-ing), n. 
A kind of worsted tape used in Scotland for 
binding the bordexa of carpets and the like. 
Simmonds. 

Qualm (kwiUn), n. FA. Sax. owealm, pesti- 
lence, destruction, death ; cog. D. kwalm, 
Dan. geoZm, qualm, vapour, smoke ; O.H.G. 


qualm, death, ruin; from root of quell, quail.] 

1. A sudden attack of illness; a turn of faint- 
ness or suffering ; a throe or throb of pain. 
‘ Qualms of heart-sick agony.' Milton. 

Some sudden qualm hath struck me at the heart 
And dimm’d mine eyes. Shah. 

2. Especially, a sudden fit or selxure of sick- 
ness at the stomach; a sensation of nausea. 

For who, without a qualm, have ever look’d 

On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d? 

Roscommon. 

3. A scruple or twinge of conscience ; com- 
punction; uneasiness. 

A qualm of conscience brings me back again. Dryden . 
Many a qualm of care his rising hopes destroy. Beattie. 

Qualme,t n. The cry of a raven. Chaucer. 

Qualmire t ( kwal ' mir ), n. (Quagmire ; 
quavemire. ‘ Puddels and gMafmtm. ’ Bp. 
^rdner. 

QualmlBli(kwam'ish),a. [See Q ualm.] Sick 
at the stomach; inclined to vomit; affected 
with nausea or sickly languor. 

I am qualmish at the smell of leek. Shak. 

Qualmislily (kwiim'ish-li), adv. In a 
qualmish manner. 

QualmlslineBB (kwftm’ish-nes), n. The 
state of being qualmish ; nausea. 

QuamaBh (kwgm’ash), n. The North 
American name of an eatable bulb (Ca- 
massia esculenta). These bulbs are much 
eaten by the Indians, and are prepared by 
baking in a hole dug in the ground, then 
pounding and drying them into cakes for 
future use. The plant from which they are 
derived belongs to the nat. order LUiacen, 
and is nearly allied to the European squill. 
Written also Gammas. 

Quamocllt (kwa'm6-kllt), n. [Gr. kyamos, a 
Kidney, and klitos, climbing, sloping, low, 
from klinO, to bend, to slope.] A genus of 
climbing ornamental plants, nat. order Con- 
volvulace8E5, chiefly found in the hot parts 
of America, but some species are indigenous 
both in India and China. 

Quandang (kwan’dong), 7i. 'Tlie edible fruit 
of Santalum acuminatum, a species of san- 
dalwort. Treas. of Bot. 

Quandary (kwon'da-ri or kwon-da'ri), n. 
[Usually derived from Fr. Qu’en dirai-jef 
what can I say of it? Skeat, however, thinks 
that it is almost certainly a corruption of 
old wandreth, an evil plight, peril, adver- 
sity; but the change of form and sound re- 
quired seems too violent, especially in view 
of the fact that the original pronunciation 
would appear to have been with the accent 
on the second and not on the first syllable.] 
A state of difficulty or perplexity; a state of 
uncertainty or hesitation ; a pickle ; a pre- 
dicament. 

That much I fear forsaking of ray diet 
Will bring me presently to that quandary 
I shall bid all adieu Beau. &■ FI. 

Quandary (kwon'da-ri oi* kwon-da'rl), v.t. 

? ret. & pp. quandaried; ppr. quandarying. 

b put into a quandary; to bring into a 
state of uncertainty or difficulty. 

Methinkb 1 am quandary'd, like one going with a 
party to discover the enemy’s camp, but had lost his 
guide upon the mountains. Otway. 

Quannet (kwan'et), n. A kind of file, espe- 
cially used for scraping xinc plates for the 
process denominated anastatic printing. 
Ure. 

Quant (kwant), n. [Probably same as kent, 
a pole for leaping.] A pole, used by barge- 
men, with a flat board or cap at one end to 
prevent penetration of the mud; also, a 
jumping-pole, similarly fitted, used in fenny 
places. The name is also given to the cap. 
QuantiC (kwon'tik), n. [L. quantus, how 
much.] In math, a rational integral homo- 

f eneouB function of two or more variables. 

hey are classified according to their dimen- 
sions, as quadric, cubic, quartic, quintio, 
<fcc., denoting quantics of tne secona, third, 
fourth, fifth, <fcc. , degrees. They are further 
distinguished as binary, ternary, quater- 
nary, &c., according as they contain two, 
three, four, Ac. , variables. 

Qoantifloation (kwon'ti fl-k&"shon). n. The 
act or process of quantifying; the process by 
which anything is quantified; the act of de- 
termining the quantity or amount: more 
especially a term in logic; as, the quantifi- 
cation of the predicate. 

Both of these words {quantification and auantify) 
have of late taken prominence in logic, ft having 
been nroposed to quantify the predicate as well as 
the suDiect of the proposlttons or a syllogUm, I'.s. In- 
stead of writing as at present 
Aft A is B, 

Some A is B, 

to write 

Ail (or seme) A is all (or seme) B. Latham. 


Fite, fllr, fat, fall; mi, met, h^; pine, pin; nfite, not> mdve; tfibe, tub, ball; oil, pound; fi, So. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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The quantifleation of the predicate belong^s in 
part to Sir wiliiam Hamilton; viz., in its extension 
to negative propositions. De Quincty. 

Quantum (kwon'ti-fl), v.t pret. <fc pp. gttan- 
tified; ppr. quantifying. [L. guantus, how 
much, and /acio, to make.] To determine 
the quantity of; to modify or qualify with 
regard to quantity; to mark with the sign 
of quantity: more espeeiallv a term in logic. 
Quantitative (kwon^ti-t&-tiv),a. [See Quan- 
tity.] 1. Estimable according to quantity. 
Jer, Taylor.— 2. Relating or having regard 
to quantity. * Quantitative correlations.’ 
E. spencer.— Quantitative analysts, in chem. 
see ANALYSIS. 

Quantitatively (kwon'ti-t&-tiv-li), adv. In 
a quantitative manner. 

Quantitive (kwon'tl-tiv), a. Estimable ac- 
cording to quantity ; quantitative. Sir K. 
Digby. 

Quantitively (kwon'ti-tiv-ll), adv. So as to 
be measured by quantity; quantitatively. 
Quantity (kwon'tl-ti), n. [Fr. quantity, L. 
quantitas, quantity, extent, from quantue, 
how great, from quam, to what a degree.] 

1. That property m virtue of which a thing 
is measurable; greatness; extent; measure; 
size. 

Qttantvy ought to be defined, what may he mea- 
sured. Those who have defined quantity to be 
whatever ts capable of more or less, have given too 
wide a notion of it. whicli, it is apprehended, has ied 
some persons to apply mathematical reasoning to 
subjects that do not admit of it. Pain and pleasure 
admit of various degrees, but who can pretend to 
measure them! . . . There are some quantities 
which may be called proper, and others improper. 

. . . That properly is quantity which is measured by 
its own kind, or which, of its own nature, is capable 
of being doubled or tripled, without taking in any 
quantify of a different kind as a measure of it. Im- 
proper quantity is that which cannot be measured by 
its own kind, but to which we assign a measure by 
the means of some proper quantity that is related to 
it. Thus velocity of motion, when we consider it by 
itself, cannot be measured (we measure it by the 
space passed in a given time). Reid. 

Quantity is distinguished into continued 
and discrete. See under Discrete.— 2. Any 
amount, bulk, or ^gregate in a concrete 
sense; as, a quantity of earth, a quantity 
of water, a quantity of air, of light, of 
heat, of iron, of wood, of timber, of com, of 
paper. But we do not say, a qvantitu of 
men, or of horses, or of houses; for as tnese 
are considered as separate Individuals or 
beings, we call an assemblage of them, a 
nunwer or multitude. Hence, often a large 
or considerable amount; a large bulk or 
sum. ‘Warm antiscorbutical plants taken 
in quantities.’ Arbuthnot. ' Tho quantity 
of extensive and curious information which 
he had picked up during many months of 
desultory but not unprofitable study.' Mac- 
aulay. —3. t A portion or part, especially a 
small portion; anything very little or dimin- 
utive. 

Away thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant. 

Shak 

Have I not hideous death within my view. 

Retaining but a quantity of life ? Shak. 

4. t Proportion; correspondent degree. 

Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 

"Love can transpose to form and dignity Shak 

5. In math, anything which can be multi- 
plied, divided, or measured ; anything to 
which mathematical processes are applic- 
able. In algebra, quantities are known and 
unknown. Known quantities are usually 
represented by the first letters of the alpha- 
bet, as a, b. c, and unknown quantities are 
expressed by the last letters, x, y, z, &c. 
Letters thus used to represent quantities 
are themselves called quantities A simple 
quantity is expressed by one term, as 4- a, 
or -a&c; a compound is expressed by more 
terms than one, connected by the signs 
-f plus, or - minus, as a -f &, or a - 6-f c. 
Quantities which have the sign 4- prefixed 
are called positive or ajffirtnative ; those 
which have the sign - prefixed are called 
negative. Similar quantities are such as 
consist of the same letters, and the same 
powers of the letters, asa&e, - 3abc,4-6a6c, 
— 9 abc. Unlike or dissimilar quantities 
are those which consist of different com- 
binations of letters, as ah, ab\ 8 a&o, 4 xy, 

Constant and variable quantities. See 
under Constant, a., and also Variation of 
oonstanti under Constant, n.—Real quan- 
tities, those which do not involve any opera- 
tion impossible to be performed, such as 
the extraction of an even root of a negative 
quantity.— Itno^nary quantity. See under 
Imaginary.— ioitional and irrational quan- 
titUi. See under Rational. —6. In gram. 
the measure of a syllable or the time in 


which it is pronounced ; the metrical value 
of syllables as regards length or weight 
in pronunciation; as, in Latin poetry qium- 
tity and not accent regulates the measure. 

AU composed in a metre of Catullus, 

All in quantify careful of my motion. Tennyson. 

7. In logic, a category, universal, or predi- 
cament; a generu oonception; also, the 
extent in which the subject of a pro^sition 
is taken, whether to stand for the wnole, or 
only a part of Its significates. 

Another division of propositions is according to 
their quantity [or extent]. If the predicate is said 
of the whole of the subject, the proposition is uni- 
versal. If of f)art of it only, the proposition is par- 
ticular (or partial); e^. ‘Britain is an island ; ‘ all 
tyrants are miserable:^ ‘no miser is rich,' are uni- 
versal propositions, and their subjects are therefore 
said to be distributed, being understood to stemd, 
each for the whole of its significates; but 'some 
islands arc fertile;’ ‘ail tyrants are not assassinated,’ 
are particular, and their subjects consequently not 
distributed, being taken to stand for a part only of 
their significates. IVhately. 

—Quantity of estate, in law, the time during 
which the right of enjoyment of an estate 
continues. — Quantity of matter, in a body, is 
the measure arising from the joint consider- 
ation of its magnitude and density. Or the 
quantity of matter in a body is proportional 
to the magnitude and density of the body 
conjointly, and is measured by its absolute 
weight. See Mass. — Quantity of motion, 
in a body, is used synonymously with mo- 
mentum to denote the product of the quan- 
tity of matter in the moving body by its 
velocity.— Quantify and tantity, terms em- 
ployed by Mr. James Mill In his Elements of 
the Human Mind, as correlative; the Latin 
term, quantus, how much, being answered 
by tantus, so much. 

Quantlvaleiice (kwon-tiv^a-lens), n. [L. 
quantus, how much, and valeo, to have 

ower, to be strong.] In chem.' the com- 

ination of elements in multiple propor- 
tions. See extract. 

The doctrine of quantivatence is. in strictness, 
only applicable in the case of gaseous elements and 
compounds, bodies whose molecular weight can be 
estimated by their vapours obeying Avogadro’s law 
of volumes, viz , that the molecule of an clement or 
compound is that weight of the body which occupies 
in the gaseous state the volume of hvdrogen gas 
weighing a, the quantivatence of an element being 
determined by the number of atoms of hydrogen or 
of chlorine, or other distinctly monad element or ra- 
dical, which it may be able to take up in this molecu- 
lar volume By an extension of this reasoning, we 
term potassium a monad and barium a dyad metal, 
because we find that they each form only one com- 
pound with chlorine, potassium combining with one 
atom and barium with two. Nature 


under quarantine; to prohibit Trom inter- 
course with the shore; to compel to remain 
at a distance from shore for forty days, or 
for other limited period, on account of real 
or supposed infection : applied to ships or 
to persons and goods. 

Quaxel,t n. A kind of arrow. Chaucer. See 
Quarrel. 

Quarelet, Quaxrelet (kwor'el-et), n. [Dim. 
of quarrel, a bolt, dkc.] A small square or 
diamond-shaped piece; a small lozenge. 

Some asked how pearls did grow and where ? 

Then spoke 1 to my girl, 

To part her Ups, and showed them there 
The quarelets of pearl, Herrick. 

Quarrel (kwor'el), n. [O.E. querele, from 
O.Fr. i^rele, Fr. querelle, a quarrel, wrang- 
ling, from L. querela, a complaint, from 
Qu^ror, to complain (whence querulous). 
The root is the same as in cry.] l. A brawl; 
a petty fight or scuffle; an angry dispute; a 
wrangle; an altercation; a feud. 

Let no quarrel nor no brawl to come 
Taint the condition of this present hour. Shak. 

On open seas their quarrels they debate, Dryden. 

2. A breach of friendship or concord ; open 
variance between parties.— 8. Cause, occa- 
sion. or motive of dispute, contention, or 
debate; the basis or ground of being at vari- 
ance with another; hence, the cause or side 
of a certain party at variance. ‘ To fight in 
quarrel of the house of Lancaster.’ Snak. 

He thought he had a good quarrel to attack him. 

Holingshed. 

The king’s quarrel is honourable. Shak, 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel \o%X. 

Shak. 

4. Objection; ill-will, or reason to complain; 
ground of objection, 

I have no quarrel to the practice. Felton. 

Herodias had a quarrel against him. Mark vl. 19 . 

6.t Earnest desire or longing. Holland.— 
6. t In law, an action real or personal.— S yn. 
Brawl, broil, squabble, affray, feud, tumult, 
contest, dispute, altercation, contention. 

Quarrel (kwor'el), v. i pret. & pp, quarrelled; 
ppr. quarrelling [Fr. queretler. See the 
noun ] 1. To dispute violently or with loud 
and angry words; to wrangle; to scuffle; to 
contend ; to squabble : used of two persons 
or of a small number.— 2. To fall out; to 
pick a quarrel ; to get Into hostilities ; to 
come to loggerheads. 

O sir, we quarrel in print, by the book. Shak. 

Beasts called sociable, quarrel in hunger and lust. 

Sir ft'. Temple. 

3 To find fault; to cavil 


Quantum (kwan'tum). »i. [L ] A quan- 
tity; an amount. ‘ Without authenticating 
the value or the quantum of the charges ' 
Burke. — Quantum meruit, as much as he 
has deserved. In law, an action grounded 
on a promise that the defendant would pay 
to the plaintiff for his service as much as he 
should deserve.— Quantum siijlcit or quan- 
tum suff. , sufficient; as much as is needed. 
—QuaiUum valebat, as much as it was worth. 
In law, a phrase applied to an action now 
abolished on an implied promise to pay for 
goods sold as much as they were worth. 

Quap.t Quappe,t v.i [See Quob.] To 
quaver; to shake; to tremble. Chaucer. 
Quaqua versa! (kwa-kwa-vCr'sal), a. [L. 
quaqud, on every side, and verms, inclined, 
from verto, to turn.] Inclined towards every 
side; facing all ways: in geol. a term applied 
to strata (or their inclination) inclined so as 
to face all sides. 

Quart (kwor), n. A quarry. B. Jonson. 

Quarantine (kwor'an-tin), n. [O.Fr. quar- 
antaine, It quarantana, a space of forty 
days, from quaranta, contr. from L. quad- 
raginta, forty, from quatuor, four] 1. Pro- 
perly, the space of forty days : applied to 
the season of Lent.— 2. The term, originally 
of forty days, but now of undetermined 
length, according to the exigencies of the 
case, during which a ship arriving in port 
and suspected of being infected with a ma- 
lignant, contagious disease, is obliged to 
forbear all Intercourse with the place where 
she arrives. Hence— 3. Restraint of inter- 
course to which a ship Is subjected, on the 
presumption that she may be infected, either 
for forty days or for any other limited 
term; as, to undergo quarantine. —4. In law, 
the period of forty days, during which the 
widow of a man dying seized of land had 
the privilege of remaining in her husband’s 
capital mansion-house, and during which 
time her dower was to oe assigned. 
Quarantine (kwor'an-tin), v.t. pret. A pp. 
quarantined; ppr. quarantining. To put 


I will not quarrel with a slight mistake. 

Roscommon. 

4.t To disagree; to be incongruous or incom- 
patible; not to be in accoraance in form or 
essence. 

Some things arise of strange and quarr'lltng kind. 
The forepart iion. and a snake behind. Cowley. 


Quarrel (kwor'el), v.t. l.t To quarrel with. 
‘ How that I had quarrelVd my brother pur- 
posely.’ B. Jonson —2. To find fault with; 
to challenge; to reprove, as a fault, error, 
and the like. [Scotch. ] 

I hope you will not quarrel the words, for they are 
all Virgil’s. Rttddtman. 


3 To compel by a quarrel ; as, to quarrel a 
man out of his estate or rights. 

Quarrel (kwor'el), n. [0 Fr. quarrel, later 
quarreau, Mod lY carreau, a liolt or quar- 
rel, dim. of L. quadrum, something square, 
from quatuor, four. ] 1. A bolt or 
^ dart to be shot from a cross-bow, or 
thrown from an engine or catapult, 
especially one with a square head 
and pyramidal point. ‘Twang’d 
the string, outffew the quarrel 
long. ’ Fairfax. — 2. A pane of glass, 
or a lozenge-shaped pane of glass 
placed vertically, and used in lead 
casements; also, the opening in the 
window in which the pane is set.— 

3. A small paving stone or tile of 
the square or lozenge fonn,— 4. An 
instrument with a head shaped 
like that of the cross-bow bolt; 
as, (a) a glazier’s diamond ; {b) a 
Quarrel, kind of graver ; (c) a stone-mason s 
cUsel. 

QUEXTdlliXlgly ( kwor'el-ing-li ), adv. In a 
quarrelling manner; contentiously. 

QUftXreller (kwor'el -6r), n. One who quar- 
rels, wrangles, or fights. ‘ He’s a great quor- 
reller.’ ^ak. ^ , . 

Quari^ouB,t Quarreloust (kwor'el-us),^ 
Apt or disposed to quarrel; petulant; easily 
provoked to enmity or contention. ‘Ai 
quarrelous as the weasel.’ Shak. 
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Qaarr«l80m6 (kwor'el-sumx a. Apt to 
quarrel; given to brawls and contention; 
inclined to petty fighting ; easily irritated 
or provoked to contest; irascible; choleric; 
petulant. 

Quaxrelsomely (kwor'el-sum-li), adv. In a 
quarrelsome manner; with a quarrelsome 
temper; petulantly. 

Quarrel8omeiLe8fi(kwor'el-sum-nes),n. The 
state of being quarrelsome ; disposition to 
engage in contention and brawls; petulance. 
Quarriahle (kwor'l-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being quarried. ‘ The araule soil, the qtiar- 
viable rock.’ Emerson. 

Qaarrler (kwor'i-6r), n. One who works in 
a quarry; a quarryman. 

Quarry (kwor’i), n. [O.E. quarre, from 

0. Fr. quarri. Mod. Fr. carT6, from L. quad- 
rum, something square, from quatuor, loui-. J 

1. A pane of ^asa — 2.t An arrow with a 
square head. See Quarrel.— 8. A small 
square paving flag or brick. 

To be sure a stone floor was not the pleasantest to 
dance on, but then, most of the dancers had known 
what It was to enjoy a Christinas dance on kitchen 
quarrus. George Eliot. 

Quarry t (kwor'i), a. Quadrate; square. 
Quarry (kwor'i), »i. [O.E. quarrere,quarere, 
from O.Fr. quarriere. Mod. Fr, cairi^re, a 
place where stones are hewn for buiLling, 
lit. a place where they are squared, from 
L.L. quadraria, from L. quadro, to square. 
See QUADRANT, <fec.] A place, cavern, or 
pit where stones are dug from the earth, or 
separated, as by blasting with gunpowder, 
from a large mass of rocluL The word mine 
is generally applied to the pit from which 
are taken metals and coals ; from quarries 
are taken stones for building, as marble, 
freestone, slate, &c. 

Quarry (kwor’i), v.t pret. <fe pp. quarried; 
ppr quarrying. To dig or take from a 
quarry; as, to quarry marble. 

Quarry (kwor’i), n. [O.IiY corie, Fr. cur^e, 
the portion of the beast given to the dogs, 
from L.L. corata, the heart and connected 
parts, the pluck, from L. cor, the heart] 
J. In hunting, (a) a part of the entrails of 
the beast taken given to the dogs. (6) A 
heap of game killed— 2. Any animal pursued 
for prey; the game which a hawk or hound 
pursues; game; prey; object of chase or pur- 
suit in general. 

The day was now well advanced, and the Flemish 
captain had some fears, that notwithstanding hts 
speed, the quarry had escaped him. Prescott, 

Quarry t (kwor’i), v.i. To prey upon, as a 
vulture or harpy. 

Like the vulture that is day and night quarrying 
upon Prometheus’s Uver. V Estrange. 

Quarry t (kwor'i), v. t. To provide with prey. 

Now I am bravely quarried. Beau. Br FI. 

Quarryxnan (kwor’i-man), n. A man who 
Is occupied in Quarrying stones. 
Quany-slave (kwor'i -slav), n. A slave com- 
pelled to work in a quarry. 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to bis dungeon. Bryant. 

Quarry-water (kwor'i-wa-t6r), n. The water 
contamed in the substance of a stone newly 
quarried, but which becomes evaporated as 
the stone is exposed to the air, leaving in 
the minute pores the mineral matter it held 
in solution. Owing to the presence of this 
water, stones, whether stratified or unstrati- 
fled, are more easily wrought when newly 
raised. 

Quart (kwftrt), n. [Fr. quarU; lit. a fourth 
part, from L quartus, the fourth, from qua- 
tuor, four] l.t The fourth part or division; 
a quarter. 

And Camber did possesse the westeme quart. 

M * Spenser. 

2. The fourth part of an imperial gallon ; 
two pints, equal to 69-3185 cubic inches. 
The old English quart for wine and spirits 
contained 67 '76 cubic inches; that for beer 
and ale, 70*5 cubic inches; and that for dry 
measure, 67*2 cubic inches nearly.— 3. A ves- 
sel containing the fourth of a gallon.— 
4. (pron. kftrt.) A sequence of four cards in 
the game of piquet. 

Quartan (kwgrtan), a. [L quartanus, the 
fourth.] Des^mating the fourth; occurring 
every fourth day; as, a quartan ague or 
fever. 

Quartan (kwgr'tan), n. l. An intermitting 
ague that occurs every fourth day, or with 
intermissions of seventy-two hours.— 2. A 
measure containing the fourth part of some 
other measure. 

Quartation (kwgr-t&’shon), n. In chem. and 
iBMtal. the alloying of one part of gold that 


is to be refined with three parts of silver, so 
that the gold shall constitute one quarter 
of the whole, and thereby have its particles 
so far separated as to be able to protect the 
other metals originally associated with it, 
such as silver, copper, lead, tin, ikc., from 
the action of the nitric or sulphuric acid 
employed in the parting process. Ure. 
Quart-bottle ( kwart-l^t-l ), n. a bottle 
nominally containing the fourth part of a 
gallon, that is, two innts, but the ordinary 
quart-bottle of the shops seldom contains 
more than the sixth part of a gallon, and 
often even less. 

Quart-d*ecu,t Quardeeut (kar-de-kii), n. 
An old French coin equal to the fourth part 
of a crown. 

Sir, for a quart-d'ecu he will sell the fee-simple of 
his salvation. Shak. 

Quarte (kart), n. One of the four guards in 
fencing; a corresponding position of the 
body. 

Qim,rter (k war'tCr), n. [O. Fr. quarter, quar- 
tier, Mod. Ifr. quartier, a quarter, from L. 
Quariarius, a lourth part, from quartus, 
fourth, from quatuor, four.] 1. One of four 
parts into which anything is divided; a 
fourth part or portion ; as, a quarter of an 
hour; a quarter of a mile. Hence, in speci- 
fic uses, (a) the fourth part of a hundred- 
weight, that is, 28 lbs., the hundredweight 
being equal to 112 lbs. (6) The fourth of a 
ton in weight, or 8 bushels of grain ; also, 
the fourth part of a chaldron of coal, (c) In 
astron. the fourth part of the moon’s period 
or monthly revolution; as, the first quarter 
after the change or full, {d) One of the four 

g arts into which the horizon is supposed to 
e dirided; one of the four cardinal points; 
as, the four quarters of the sky: but more 
widely, any region or point of the compass; 
08 , from what quarter does the wind blow? 
people tlironged into the Continent from all 
quarters, (e) A particular region of a town, 
city, or country ; a district ; a locality ; as, 
the Latin quarter of Paris ; the Jews’ quar- 
ter in Florence. (/) In ruivig the fourth part 
of the distance from one point on the com- 
pass card to another, being the fourth of 11' 
15', that is, about 2' 49'. Called also Quarter- 
point (g) The fourth part of the year; spe- 
cifically, m schools, the fourth part of the 
teaching period of the year, wliich is gener- 
ally ten or eleven weeks, (h) One-fourth part 
of the carcass of a quadruped, including a 
limb (t) In her one of the divisions of a 
shield when it is divided 
into four portions by 
horizontal and perpen- 
dicular lines meeting in 
the f esse point ; an ordi- 
nary occupying one- 
fourth of the field, and 
placed ( unless other- 
wise directed) in the dex- 
ter chief, as shown in 
the cut. (j) The piece Quarter, 

of leather in a shoe 
which forms the side from the heel to the 
vamp, (k) Naut. the part of a vessel’s 
side which lies towards the stem, or the 
part between the aftmost end of the main- 
chains and the sides of the stem, where it 
is terminated by the quarter-pieces, (f) In 
farriery, that p irt of a horse’s foot between 
the toe and the heel, being the side of the 
coffin ; a false quarter is a cleft in the hoof 
extending from the coronet to the shoe, or 
from top to bottom. When for any disorder 
one of the quarters is cut the horse is said 
to be quarter-cast, (in) In arch, a square 
panel inclosing a quatrefoil or other orna- 
ment; also, an upnght post in partitions to 
which the laths are nailed.— 2. Proper posi- 
tion; specific place; assigned or allotted 
position; special location. 

Swift to their several quarters hatted then 
The cumbrous elements. Milton 

Hence, specifically, (a) navt. the post allot- 
ted to the officers and men at the com- 
mencement of an engagement: generally in 
the plural. (6) Place of lodging; temporary 
residence; shelter; entertainment: usually 
in the plural. 

It was high time to shift my quarters. Spectator. 

(e) A station or encampment occupied by 
troops ; place of lodgment for officers and 
men : usually in the plural ; as, they went 
Into winter quarters. See also Headquar- 
ters. 

Thou canst defend as well as get. 

And never had one quarter beat up yet. Ctmley. 
The quarters of the several chiefs they show'd. 

Dry den. 


(d) In tear, the sparing of the life of a van- 
quished enemy ; hence, in a wider sense, a 
refraining from pushing one’s advantage to 
the destruction of the weaker party; meroi- 


. desig- 
nate the lodging of the viotorlous warrior. 
to give or shmo Quarter to the vanquished 
being to send him to his captor’s quarter 
for liberation, ransom, or slavery. Some 
authorities say, however, that the term 
originated from a custom of the Dutch and 
Spaniards, who accepted as the ransom of 
an officer or soldier a quarter of his pay for 
a certain period.] 

He magnified his own clemency, now that they 
were at his mercy, to offer them quarter for their 
lives, if they gave up the castle. Clarendon. 

When the cocks and lambs lie at the mercy of cats 
and wolves, they must never expect better quarter. 

.Vtr R. L' Estrange. 

—On the quarter (naut), in the direction of 
a point in tlie horizon considerably abaft 
the beam, but not in the direction of the 
stem. 

Quarter (kw^ritfir), v.t i. To divide Into 
four equal parts 

A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wis- 
dom, 

And ever three parts coward Shak. 

2 'To divide; to sepai’ate into parts; to cut 
to pieces Shak.—Z. To divide into distinct 
regions or compartments. 

Then sailors quartered heaven and found a name 
For every fixed and every wandermg star. Dry den. 

4. To furnish with lodgings, shelter, or enter- 
tainment; to supply with temporary means 
of living; especially, to find lod^^gs and 
food for ; as, to quarter soldiers on the in- 
habitants. 

There came a young noble, a warrior who had 
never seen war, glittering with gewgaws He was 
quartered m the town where the mistress of my heart, 
and who was soon to share my life and my fortunes, 
resided Disraeli. 

6. t To diet; to feed. 

Scrimansky was his cousin-german. 

Wjth whom he served and ted on vermin; 

And when tliese fail'd he'd suck his claws. 

And quarter himself upon his paws Hudibras. 

6 To furnish as portion; to deal out; to 
allot; to share. 

But this isle. 

The greatest and the best of all the mam. 

He quarters to his blue-liair’d deities Milton, 

7, In her. to bear as an appendage to the 
hereditary arms ; to add to other arms on 
the shield. See QuARTEiiiNa 

Quarter (kwgTt^r), v.i. l. To be stationed; 
to remain in quarters; to lodge; to have a 
temporary residence; as, the army quartered 
in the city; to quarter on the enem> 
Swift.— 2. [As to this sense comp. Fr, car- 
tayer, to drive so that one of the two 
chief ruts is between the wheels, from 
quatre, four, the wheels and nits dividing 
the road into four sections ] To drive a 
carriage so as to prevent the wheels enter- 
ing the ruts 

Every creature that met us would rely on us for 
quartering. De Qumcey 

Quarterage (kwgr'Wr-ij), 7i. A quarterly 
allowance or payment. Hudibras. 
Quarter-aspect (kw^tdr-as-pekt). n. In 
astrol. the aspect of two planets whose posi- 
tions are at a distance of 90' on the zodiac. 
Quarter-badge (kwgr'Wr-baJ), n. Naut an 
artificial gallery In a ship ; a carved orna- 
ment near the stern containing a window 
for the cabin, or the representation of a 
window. It occurs in ahlps which have no 
quarter-gallery. 

QuarterHMIl (kwar'tfir-bil), n. Naut a list 
containing the (mferent stations to which 
the officers and crew are quartered In time 
of action, with tlieir names. 

Quarter - block (kwar'ter-bluk), n. Naut 
a block fitted under the quarters of a yard, 
on each side of the slings, for the topsail- 
sheets, topsail -cluelinet, and topgwlant- 
sheets to reeve through. 

Quarter-board (kwor'tt’T-bOrd), n. One of 
a set of thin boards, foinilng an additional 
height to the bulwarks at the after-part of 
a vessel. They are also called Topgallant 
Bulwarks. 

Quarter-boat (kwarit^r-bfit). n. Naut any 
boat hung to davits over a imip's quarter. 
Quarter - bred (kwariter-bred), a. Having 
only une-fourth good blood: said of horses, 
cattle, <kc. 

Quarter-cleft ( kwgriUr-klef t ), a. Said of 
timber cut from the centre to the circum- 
ference. This section, by running parallel 


Fftte. fifr, fat, fgU; m6, met, h6r; pine, pin; nfite, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bgU; oU, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; y, So. fry. 
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to the medullary platea or ‘silver grain/ 
gImwB the wood to great advantage, partlo> 
ularlv oak. 

Quarter-dloth (kwgr'tdr-kloth), n. Kaut. 
one of a series of long pieoes of painted can- 
vas, extended on the outside of the quarter- 
netting from the upper part of the gallery 
to the gangway. 

OuartarHiay (kwgr't6r-da), n. In England, 
^e day that begins each quarter of the 
year They are Lady-day (26th March), 
Midsummer-day (24th June), Michaelmas- 
day (29th September), Chrlstmas-day (26th 
December). These days have been adopted 
between landlord and tenant for entering 
or quitting lands or houses and for paying 
rent. In Scotland the legal terms are, 
Wliitsunday (16th May) and Martinmas 
aith November); the conventional terms 
(^dlemas (2d February) and Lammas (Ist 
August) make up the quarter-days. 
QUJEUrtferHleok (kw^r'tCr-dek), n. NaxU that 
part of the upper deck which is abaft the 
mainmast. In ships of war it is used as a 
promenade by the oflacers only. 
Quarter-deoker (kwar'ter-dek-er), n. ifaut. 
a sarcastic title applied to an officer who 
is more remarkable for 
etiquette than for a 
knowledge of seaman- 
ship. 

Qoiurtered (kwftr'Wrd), 
pp. 1. Divided into four 
equal parts or quarters ; 
separated into distinct 
parts. — 2. Lodged ; sta- 
tioned for lodging. —3. In 
her a term sometimes 
applied to the cross 
when voided in the centre; as, a cross qxiar- 
tered. 

Quarter-evil (kwftr'tSr-e-vll), n. A disease 
of cattle; black-quarter. 

Qnarter-liace (kwftr'ter-fas), n. a counten- 
ance three-parts averted. 

But let the dross carry what price it will, 

With noble ignorants, and let them still 
Turn upon scorned verse their guartei^Mt. 

B. yonson. 

Quarter-foil (kwftr't6r-foll),n. See Quatre- 

POIh. 

Quarter-gallery (kwftr't6r-gal-6r-i),n.Naue. 
a projecung balcony on each of the quar- 
ters, and sometimes on the stern, of a large 
ship. It is often decorated with ornamental 
devices. 

Quarter-guard (kwar't^r-gard), n. Mint. 
a small guard posted in front of each bat- 
talion in camp. 

Quarter-gunner (kwftr't^r-gun-^rXn. Naut 
a term formerly applied to an able-bodied 
seaman placed under the direction of the 
gunner, one quarter-gunner being allowed 
to every four guns. 

Quarter - 111 (kwftr't6r-il), n. See Black- 
quARTBR. [Scotch.] 

Quartering (kw^r^t^r-ing), p. and a. Naut. 
lu) sailin^arge, but not before the wind. 
Totten. (6) Being on tlie quarter, or between 
the line of the keel and the beam, abaft the 
latter; as, a awirtering wind. Dana. 
Quartering (kwftr't^r-ing). n. 1. 1 A station. 
'Divers designations, regions, habitations, 
mansions, or quarterings there.’ R. Moun- 
tagu, — 2. Assignment of quarters for sol- 
diers. — 8. Quarters ; lodging — 4. In her. 
the marshalling or disposal of various coats 
of arms in one shield, thereby to denote 
the several alliances of one family with 
the heiresses of others. When more than 


Qusrterings— Arms quartered. 

three other arms are to be quartered with 
those of the family it is usual to divide 
the shield into a suitable number of com- 
partments; but still the arms are said to be 
tmartered, however many compartments 
there may be.— 6. In oarp. a series of small 
vertical Umber posts, rarely exceeding 4 by 
S inches, used to form a p^ition for the 
separation or boundary of apartments. They 




A cross quartered. 


are usually placed about 12 Inches apart, 
and are lathed and plastered in the internal 
apartments, but if used for external pur- 
TOses they are generally boarded. Owut— 
e. In gun. a term applied when a piece of 
ordnance is so traversed that it will shoot 
on the same line, or on the same point of 
the compass, whereon the ship’s quarter 
has its bearing. 

Quartexlng-blodk flcwar'tftr-ing-blok), n. A 
olock on which the body of one condemned 
to be quartered was cut in pieces. Macau- 
lay. 

Quarter-look t (kwftr't6r-luk), n. A side 
look. £. Jonson. 

Quarterly (kwar^ter-li), a. l. Containing 
or consisting of a fourth part. 

The moon makes four quarterly seasons within 
her little year or month of consecution. holder. 


2. Recurring at the end of each quarter of 
the year; as, quarterly payments of rent; a 
quarterly visitation or examination. 
Quarterly (kwar'tfer-li), adv. 1. Once in a 
quarter of a year; as, the returns are made 
quarterly. —2. In her. arranged according to 
the four quarters of the cmeld.— Quarterly 
pierced, in her. perforated of a square form 
in a saltier, cross, moline, &c. , through which 
aperture the field is seen. 

Quarterly (kwftr'tor-li), n. A publication 
or literary periodical issued once every 
three months; as, the new quaHerlies are 
very dull. 

Quaxter-man (kwftr'tor-man), n. A fore- 
man employed in the royal dockyards under 
the master -shipwright, to superintend a 
certain number of workmen. 

Quarter -maeter (kwftr'ter-mas-tor), n. 
1 Mint, an officer whose duties are to su- 
perintend, assign to their respective occu- 

g ants, and have charge of the quarters, 
arracks, tents, <&c., of a reriment, and to 
keep the regimental stores. There is a quar- 
ter-master on the staff of each regiment, in 
which he holds the relative rank of lieuten- 
ant The office is almost always given to 
an old experienced sergeant.— 2. Naut. a 
petty officer, who, besides having charge of 
the stowage of ballast and provisions, coil- 
ing of ropes, <fcc., attends to the steering 
of the ship. He is appointed by the cap- 
tain. 

Quartermaster-keneral ( k w^r ' tor - mas - 
tor-jen-6r-al), n. Milit. a staff officer of high 
rank, whose department is charged with all 
orders relating to the marching, embark- 
ing, disembarking, billeting, quartering, and 
cantoning of troops, and to encampments 
and camp equipage. 'The quartennaster-gen- 
eral is attached to a whole army under a 
commander-in-chief, while to each brigade 
a deputy-assistant quartermaster-genei^ is 
assigned 

Quartermaster -sergeant (kw^ritor-mas- 
tor-sftr-jent), n. Milit. a non-commissioned 
officer whose duty it is to assist the quarter- 
master 

Quartern (kwaritom), n. [O.Fr. quarteron, 
from a L. L. quartero, quariermut, from L. 
quartus, fourth.] A name sometimes ap- 
plied to the fourth part of certain British 
measures, as (a) in liquid measure, the fourth 
of a pint, and therefore equal to the im- 
perial gill. (6) In dry measure, the fourth 
of a peck, or of a stone. 

Quaixer- netting (kwftr'tor-net-lng), n. 
Naut. netting on the quarter for the stow- 
age of hammocks, which, in action, serve to 
arrest bullets from small arms. 
Quartem-loaf (kw»ritom-16f), n. A loaf 
which, as its name would imply, would be 
made of a quarter of a stone of flour ; but 
tlie quartem-loaf is generally of the weight 
of 4 lbs. 


Who makes the quartern-loaf and Luddites rise? 

H. Smith. 

Quarteron, Quarteroon (kw^r-tor-on', 
KWftr-tor-ttn'). »• Same as Quadroon. 

Quarter-pace (kwf^ritor-p&s), n. The name 
given to the foot-pace of a staircase, when 
it occurs at the angle-turas of the stairs. 

Quarter-partition (kw^ritor-par-tl-shon), 
n. In carp, a partition consisting of quar- 
ters. See QUARTERING, 6. 

Quarter-pieoe (kwi^ritor-pds), n. Naut. one 
of a set of pieces of timber on the quarter 
of a vessel. 

Quarter - rail (kwftr'tor-r&lX n. Naut. one 
of a series of narrow moulded planks, reach- 
ing from the stern to the gangway, and 
serving as a fence to the quarter-deck, 
where there are no ports or bulwarks. 

Quarter -round ( kw^r' tor - round ), n. In 
arch, a moulding whose contoiu* is exactly or 


approximately a quadrant; an ovolo; an 
echinus. 

Quarter-eeal (kw^r'tor-sfil), n. The seal 
kept by the director of the Chancery of Scot- 
land. It is in the shape and impression of 
the fourth part of the neat seal, and is in 
the Scotch statutes called the testimonial 
of the great seal. Gifts of lands from the 
crown pass this seal in certain cases. Bell. 
Quarter-BesBlonB (kwaritor-sesh^onzX n.pl. 
1. In England, a general court of criminal 
jurisprudence held quarterly by the justices 
of the peace in counties, and by the recorder 
in boroughs. The jurisdiction of these 
courts, originally contoed to matters touch- 
ing breaches of the peace, has been gradu- 
ally extended to the smaller misdemeanours 
aud felonies, but with many exceptions. 
There is also an extensive jurisdiction In 
matters relating to the settlement of the 
poor, highways, vagrancy, bastardy, &c. , in 
most of which cases an appeal lies to the 
higher courts.— 2. In Scotland, a court held 
by the justices of the peace four times a yeai' 
at the county towns. These courts have 
the power of reviewing the sentences pro- 
nounced at the speolal and petty sessions 
when the sentence Is of a nature subject to 
review. Such cases as fall to be tided by 
the English courts of quarter-sessions are 
chiefly disposed of in Scotland in the sheriff 
courts of the coimty. 

Quarter-staff (kw^tor-staf), n. pi. Quar- 
ter-Btaves (kw^ritor-stavz). An old Eng- 
lish weapon formed of a stout pole about ^ 
feet long, generally loaded with iron at both 
ends. It was grasped by one hand in the 
middle, and by the other between the middle 
and the end. In the attack the latter hand 
shifted from one quarter of the staff to the 
other, giviujg the weapon a rapid circular 
motion, which brought the loaded ends on 
the adversary at unexpected points. 

They had short swords by their sides, and quar- 
ter-staves in their hands . . . The miller, on the 
other hand, holding his quarter-staff by the middle, 
and making it flourish round his head . . . exclaimed 
boastfully, ‘Come on, churl, an thou darest ’ 

Str ly. Scott. 

Quarter-Stanchion ( kw^rit^r-stau-shon ), 
n. Naut. a strong stanchion in the quarters 
of a square-stemed vessel, one of which 
forms the extreme boundary of the stem on 
either side. 

Quarter-tlnibe][Xkw^tor-tim-b6r),n. Naut 
one of the framing timbers in a slup’s quar- 
ters. See cut Counter. 

Quarter-wind (kw^ritor-wind), n. Naut. a 
wind blowing on a vessel’s quarter. 
Quartette, Quartet (kwar-tet'), n. [It. 
quartetto, from L. quartus, fourth.] 1. A 
piece of music arranged for four voices oi 
four instruments.— 2. A set of four persons 
who perform a piece of music in four parts; 
a quartette party.— 3. In poetry, a stanza of 
four lines. 

Quartette ( kwar-tet'to ), n. [It. ] Same as 
Quartette. 

Quartlc (kwaXtik), n. [From L. quartus, 
fourth. ] In alg. a homogeneous function of 
the fourth degree in the variables, or, as the 
latter are sometimes termed, faoients. Bi- 
nary, ternary, and quaternary quartics have 
been most studied, in consequence of their 
connection, respectively, with the theories 
of equations, of curves, and of surfaces. 
Brands and Cox. 

QuartUe, QuartUe Aspect (kwaritil, kwari- 
til as'pektj, n. In astrol. an aspect of the 
planets when they are distant from each 
other a quarter of the circle, or when their 
longitudes differ by 90°. See Aspect. 
Quartlne (kwaritin), n. [L. qttartos, fourth.] 
In hot. the fourth integument of the nucleus 
of a seed, reckoning the outermost as the 
first. It is only occasionally that there ars 
more than two integuments. Bindley. 
Quartlstemal (kwar-ti-stor'nal), n. [L. 
quartus, fourth, and sternum.'] In anat. toe 
fourth osseous portion of the sternum, cor- 
responding to toe fourth intercostal space. 
Dunglison. 

Quairo (kwarito), n. [L. quartus, fourth. ] 
A book of the size of the fourth of a sheet ; 
a size made by twice folding a sheet, which 
then makes four leaves. It is abbreviated 
thus, Uto. 

Quarto (kwar'tfi), a. Denoting the size of a 
nook, in which a sheet makes four leaves; 
as, a quarto volume. 

Quarto-dedman (kwar-to-dS'sl-man), n. 
One of the Quarto-decimani. 
Quarto-dedmanl (kwarito-dS-si-mA^nl), n. 

and decimm, tenth,] 
A name given in the second century to cer- 


ch, eAain; Ch, So. locA; g, go\ 
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tain Christians who, in accordance with the 
custom of the Jews, celebrated Easter on the 
fourteenth day of the paschal moon, whether 
that day fell on a sabbath or not. This 
practice was finally condemned by the 
Council of Nice. a.d. 825. Called also Quo- 
trodedmani and PoiohiUs, 

Quart-pot ( kw^'pot X n. A pot or drink- 
ing vessel containing a quart. 

Many a time, when I have been dry, and bravely 
marchinfif, it (a helmet) hath served me Instead of a 
fuaripot to drink in. SAaA. 

Quaxtrain (kw^tr&n), n. Same as Quat- 
rain. 

Quartrldge (kwartw), n. Quarterly allow- 
ance; quarterage. Swift. 

Quartz (kwftrts), n. [From G. qiuirz, quartz, 
quartz.] A name given to numerous varie- 
nes of the native oxide of silicon, called also 
silicic acid. Quartz embraces a large num- 
ber of varieties. When pure its composition 
is expressed by the formula SiOj. It oc- 
curs both crystallized and massive, and in 
both states is most abundantly diffused 
throughout nature, and is especially one of 
the constituents of granite and the older 
rocks. When crystallized it generally occurs 
in hexagonal prisms, terminated by hex- 
agonal pyramids. It scratches glass really, 
gives ffre with steel, becomes positively 
electrical by friction, and two pieces when 
rubbed together become luminous in the 
dark. The colours are various, as white or 
milky, gray, reddish, yellowish or brownish, 

S ’e, blue, green. When pure and crys- 
e in appearance it is known as rock- 
crystal. Homstone, amethyst, sideiite, agate, 
avanturine, flint, opal, chalcedony, onyx, sar- 
donyx, and Jasper, are all varieties of this 
mineral. Quartz veins are often found in 
metamorphic rocks, and frequently contain 
rich deposits of gold. 

Quaxtz-cruBlier (kw^rts'krush-dr), ». A 
machine for pulverizing quartz, so as to 
facilitate the extraction of gold. 
Quaxtziferous (kwart-slf^r-us), n. [Quartz, 
and L fero, to bear.] Consisting of quartz, 
or chiefly of quartz. 

There we have the well-known quartz porphyry of 
Botzen, and tliere, too, we have guartzt/trous lavas 
peculiarly interesting to the petrologut as examples 
of rocks which exhloit the very rare as-sociation of 
a plagioclasuc felspar with free quartz 

Nineteenth Century. 

Quartzite (kwartsTt), n. A rock formed of 
granular quartz; quartz-rock. 

Quartz-mill ( kw^rts'mil ), n. A mill for 
crushing quartz. 

Quartzoid (kwarts'oid), n. [Quartz, and Gr. 
tidos, likeness.] In crygtal. a double six- 
sided pyramid, represented by uniting two 
six-sided single pyramids base to base. 
QuartZOBe(kwftrts'ds),a. Containing quartz; 
composed of quartz; resembling quartz, or 
having the properties of quartz. Written 
also Quartzous. 

Quartz-rock ( kw^ts'rok ), n. A stratified 
granular - crystalline, metamorphic rock, 
consisting entirely, or almost entirely, of 
quartz. It is generally of a grayish, or pink- 
ish-gray, colour from a slight trac.e of iron. 
Quai^-Sinter (kwarts^sin-t^r), n. Siliceous 
sinter. See Sinter. 

Quartzy (kwftrts'i), a. Containing or abound- 
ing in quartz; pertaining to quartz; partak- 
ing of the nature or qutmties of quartz ; re- 
sembling quartz. 

Qnas (kwas). n. See Quass. 

Qoazclll (kwas'chi), n. See QUASJE. 

Quaall (kwosh), v.t. [O.Fr. quasser, Fr. caa- 
ser, from L. quassare, to shake, shatter, 
shiver; intens. from huatio, quassum, to 
shake, to break.] 1. To beat down or beat 
in pieces; to crush. 

The whales 

Against sharp rocks, like reeling vessels quash'd. 
Though huge as mountains arem pieces dash'd. 

fValler. 

2. To crush ; to subdue ; to put down sum- 
marily : to quell ; to extinguish ; to put an 
end to; as, to qua^h a rebellion. 

Our joys are quashed, our hopes are blasted. 

Cotton. 

Contrition is apt to quash or allay alt worldly grief. 

Barrow. 

3. In law, to abate, annnl, overthrow, or 
make void from insufficiency, or for other 
cause; as, to qua$k an indictment 
Qaaall (kwoih), v.i. To be shaken with a 
noise; to make the noise of water when 
pressed or shaken ; to squash. ‘ Quashing 
and shaking.' Bay. 

Quazb (^kwosh), n. A species of Cucurblta; 
a sqoaim. See Squash. 

QtHUH (kw&^sl). [L ] As if; in a manner. 
This word is sometimes used before Eng- 


lish words to express resemblance. It 
generally implies that what it qualifles is in 
some degree fictitious or unreal, or only 
has certain features of what it professes 
to be; as, a quasi-argument, that which re- 
sembles or is used as an argument; a quasi- 
hiatorieal account— contract, in law, 
an act which has not the strict form of 
a contract, but has yet the effect of it — 
Quasi crime, or Quasi delict, the action of 
one doing damage or evil involuntarily.— 
Quasi entail, an estate pur autre vw planted, 
not only to a man and his heirs, but to a 
man and the heirs of his body; the interest 
so granted not being properly an estate-tail. 
Quasi-fee (kwa'sI-fS), n. In law, an estate 
gained by wrong. Wharton. 

Quasimodo (kwas-i-md'dd). [L. 1 In Bom. 
Cath. calendar, a term applied to the first 
Sunday after Easter ; so called because the 
introit for that dav begins with the words 
‘ Quasi modo, geniti infantes. ’ 
QtUUd-radiate (kw&-si-ra'di-&t), a. In hot 
slightly radiate: a term appliea to the heads 
of some composites, whose ray-florets are 
small and inconspicuous. 

Quasi-realty (kwa-si-re'al-ti), n. In law, 
things whicn are fixed in contemplation of 
law to realty but movable in themselves, as 
[ heir -looms, title-deeds, court -rolls, (fee. 

I IfTiartoii 

Quasi-tenant (kwa-s!-ten'ant), n. In law, 
an undertenant who is in possession at the 
deteimination of an original lease, and is 
permitted by the reversioner to hold over. 
Wharton. 

Quasi-trustee (kwa'si-tms-tg"), n. In law, 
a person who reaps a lieneflt from a breach 
of trust and so becomes answerable as a 
trustee. Wharton. 

Quaede (kwas^JS), n. The native name of 
the brown coati or coatimondi (Nasua na- 
rica), called also Narica. It is a very amus- 
ing little animal, and possesses singular 
powers of nose and limb Called also 
j Quaachi. See Co ATI, Nasua. J. 0. Wood. 
Quass (kwas), n. A thin, sour, fermented 
liquor, made by pouring warm water on rye 
or barley meal, and drunk by the peasantry 
of Russia. Written also Quas. 

Quassation (kwas-a'shon), n. [L. quassatio, 
muxasationis, from quasso, to shake. See 
Quash.] The act of shaking; concussion; 
the state of being shaken. ‘Continual con- 
tusions, threshing, and quassations.' Gay- 
ton. 

Quassia (kwas'i-a), n. [From Quassy, the 
name of a negro who first made known the 
medicinal vir- 
tues of one of w 

the species.] A 
genus of South 
American tropi- 
cal plants, con- 
slsting of trees, 
nat. order Sira- 
arubacese. The 
wood of two spe- 
cies is known in Wr ^ 
commerce by T ^ ^ 

the name of 

Quassia; Q am- il 

ara, a native of ur f 

Panama, Vene- ^ I ^ 

zuela, Guiana, fl I 

and Northern 

Brazil, a small W 

tree with hand- ^ w 

some crimson ^ 

flowers ; and Q. Quassia aniara. 

excelsa(Picrcena 

excelsa, Lindloy), a native of Jamaica. The 
latter furnishes the lignum quassice of the 
British Phai’mac(>p<»ia: it is a tree 50 to 60 
feet high, something like an ash, having 
inconspicuous greenish flowers, and black 
shining drupes the size of a pea. Both kinds 
are imported in billets, and are Inodorous, 
but intensely bitter, especially the Jamaica 
quassia. The active principle has been 
termed quassin or quassite, a neutral body 
readily soluble in alcohol. Quassia is a pure 
and simple bitter, possessing marked tonic 
properties. It is generally given in the 
form of infusion. An infusion of quassia 
sweetened with sugar is useful to destroy 
flies. Q. excelsa was formerly substituted 
by some brewers for hops, but is now pro- 
hibited under severe penalties. 

Quasflll, QuaszllM (kwas'in). n. (Probably 
CjoHuOs.) The bitter principle of quassia 
{Quassia or Pieratna excelsa). This sub- 
stance crystallizes from aqueous solutions 
in very •mall white prisms. Its taste is in- 


tensely bitter, but it is destitute of smelL 
It is soaroely soluble in common ether, 
slightly soluble In water, and more soluble 
in alcohol Written also Quassiin. 
Quassite (kwasTt), n. Same as Quassin, 
Quatt (kwot), n. A pustule or pimple. 

I have rubb'd this young quod almost to the sense, 
and he grows angry. Shuh 

Quatt (kwoty v.t. pret. (fe pp. quatted; ppr. 
quatting. [A form of quit, quite, quiet.) To 
satiate. 

To the stomach quatted with dainties ail delicates 
seeme queasie. Lo^ly- 

Quat (kwat), a. Quit ; free ; released from. 
Also used as a verb. [Scotch.] 

Quata (kwa'ta)iSn. Same as Coaita (which 
see). 

Quatollt (kwach), a. Squat; flat. 

It Is like a barber's chair, that fits all buttocks; the 
pin buttock, the quatch buttock, the brawn buttock, 
or any buttock. Shak. 

Quater-oousln, t Quatre-oouslnt (kwrtdr- 
I Kuz-n, kwft'tr-kuz-n), n. [Fr. quatre, four, 
and cousin. ] A cousin within the first four 
degrees of kindred. 

Quatezfoil (kwa'tdr-foil). Same as Quatre- 
foU. 

Quatem (kwa't6m), a. [L. quatemi, four 
each, from quatuor, four. ] Consisting of 
four ; fourfold ; growing by fours ; as, qua- 
texm leaves. 

Quaternary (kwa-tdr'na-ri), n. [L. quater- 
narius, from quatuor, four.] The number 
four. 

The objections against the quaternary of elements 
and ternary of principles, needed not to be opposed 
so much against the doctrines themselves. Boyle. 

Quaternary (kwa-Wr'na-ri), a l. Consist- 
ing of four.— 2 In geol. a term applied to 
the strata above the tertiary Called also 
Post-tertiary (which see). 

The contemporaneity of man with those species of 
animals which la.st became extinct, his contempora- 
neity with the reindeer as an indigenous animal in 
France is amply, positively, and irrevocably proved 
by the discovery of the products of human Industry 
abundantly mixed with tne remains of these animals, 
which have now become extinct or have emigrated, 
in undisturbed quaternary beds and in the midst of 
cave deposits which have never been disturbed 

Buchner, translated by Dallas. 

3. In chem a term applied to those com- 
pounds which contain four elements, as gum, 
fibrin, <fec. 

Quatemate (kwa-t^r^n&t), a. Consisting of 
four.— Qua tenmte leaf, one that consists of 
four leaflets. 

Quatemate-pinxiate (kwa-t6r'n&t-pin'&tx 
a In hot pinnate, with the pinnes arranged 
in fours. 

Qimternion (kwn-tSr'nl-on), n. [L. quater- 
nio, from quatuor, four. ] 1. A set, group, 
or ))ody of four: applied to persons or tilings. 
Milton. 

He put him in prison, and delivered him to four 
quaternions of soldiers. Acts xii. 4. 

2. A word of four syllables; a quadrisyllable. 

‘ The triads and quaternions with which he 
loaded his speech.' Sir W. Scott— Z. A terra 
for a quantity employed in a method of 
mathematical investigation discovered and 
developed by Sir W. R. Hamilton. See ex- 
tract 

a Quaternion is the quotient of two vectors, or of 
two directed right lines in space, considered as de- 
pending on a system of four Geometrical Elements, 
and as expres-sible by an algebraical symbol of Quad- 
rinomtal Foi'm The science, or Calculus, of Qua- 


ternions, is a new mathematical method wherein the 
foregoing conception of a quaternion is unfolded, 
and syrnnolically expressed, and is applied to various 
classes of algebraical, geometrical, and physical 
questions, so as to discover many new theorems, and 
to arrive at the solution of many difficult problems. 

Str IV. R. Hamilton. 

Quaternion (kwa-tfir'nl-on), v.t To divide 
into quaternions, files, or companies. 

The angels themselves are distinguished and qua- 
ternioned into their celestial princedoms and sat- 
rapies. Milton, 

Quatemlty (kwa-Wr'nl-tl), n. l. The condi- 
tion of making up the number four. ‘ The 
quatemity of the elements.’ Sir T. Browne. 
2. A set or aggregate of four. 

Quatorze (ka-torz'), n. [Fr., fourteen.] In 
the game of piquet, the four aces, kings, 
queens, knaves, or tens : so called because 
each quatorze counts fourteen points. 
Quatrain (kwot'rin), n. [Fr. quatrain, from 
quatre, L. quatuor, four.] A stanza of four 
unes, often rhyming alternately. 

I have chosen to write my poem in qtuUrmiMS, or 
stanzas of four In alternate rhyme, because I nave 
ever judged them' more noble, and of greater dlgniw 
for the sound and number, than any other vew m 
use. Dryden, 

Qnatre-ootudnt (kwu't^r-koz-n), n. See 
Quatbr-oousin. 


Fite, fiir, fat, fgU; mi, met, hir; pHne, pin; ndte, not, m^ve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt, So. abune; y, So. fey. 
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a piercing or panel divided by cusps or folia- 
tions into four leaves, or more correctly the 
leaf-shaped figure formed by the cusps It 



Quatrefoils. 

is an ornament which has been supposed to 
represent the four leaves of a cruciform 
flower. Bands of small quatrefoils are much 
used as ornaments in the perpendicular 
style, and sometimes In the decorated. The 
same name is also given to flowers and 
leaves of similar form carved as ornaments 
on moulding, Called also Quarter- 

foil. —2. In her. four -leaved grass; a fre- 
quent bearing in coat-armour. 
Quatro-dedmani (kwat'r6-de-8l-ma"ni), 
n. pi See Qdarto-decimani. 
Quattrocento (kwa-tro-chen'tS), n. and a. 
[It quatro, four, and cento, a hundred. Lit. 
four-hundredth, but used for fourteen-hun- 
dredth.] In the fine arts, a term applied to 
the style of art which prevailed in Italy in 
the fifteenth century, characterized by hard- 
ness and rigidity in manner, and positive- 
ness in colouring, but also by richness of 
sentiment 

QuatUOr(kwat'<i-or),n. [L., four.] In music, 
a quartet (which see). 

Quavet (kwav), v.i. [A word allied to quake; 
L G. quabheln, to quiver, to tremble, and 
to quiver. ] To quiver ; to shake. Piers 
Plowman 

Quavemlret (kwav'mir), n. [Quave and 
mire.] The same as Quagmire. ‘A muddie 
quavernire ' Mir. for Mags 
Quaver (kwa'v6rVt) t. [From qtwitje, to shake; 
a dim. or freq. form ] 1. To have a tremu- 
lous motion; to tremble; to vibrate. ‘To 
vibrate, or quaver.’ Ray. 

The finger . . moved with a quavertnff motion 
Nrwton. 

2 To shake in vocal utterance ; to utter or 
form sound with rapid vibrations, as in sing- 
ing; to sing with tremulous modulations of 
voice ; to produce a shake on a musical in- 
strument ‘ Again was quavering to the 
country swains, Dryden. 

Now sportive youth 

Carol incondite rhythms with suiting notes, 

And quaver unharmonious. y. Philips. 

Quaver (kwa'v6r), v.t. To utter with a tremu- 
lous sound; os, to quaver out a few words.— 
To (maver away, to dispel by singing or 
playing; used contemptuously. 

With wire and catgut he concludes the day, 
Quavering^ and serni-quavering care away. 

Cowper. 

Quaver (kwa'vfir), n. 1 A shake or rapid 
vibration of the voice, or a shake on 
an instrument of music. ‘ Several 

S uavers and graces which are 
tirown into the playing of it ' 

Addison —2. A note and measure Quaver, 
of time in music, equal to half 
a crotchet or the eighth of a semibreve. 
Quaverer (kwa'v6r-6r), n. One that quavers; 
a warbler. 

Quay (ke), n [Formerly written also kdy, 
keye, from Fr. quai, a Celtic word; Bret, 
cae, W. cae, an inclosure ] A landing-place, 
usually constructed of stone, but sometimes 
of wood, iron, <fec. , along a line of coast or 
a river bank or round a harbour or dock, at 
which vessels are loaded and unloaded ; a 
wharf. Written also Key. 

Quay (k6), v. t. To furnish with quays. 
Quayage (kfi'aj), n. Duty paid for repairing 
a quay, or for the use of a quay; quay dues; 
wharfage. 

Quay-bertll (kg'b^rth). w. A loading or dis- 
charging berth for a snip in a public dock. 
Simmor^ 

Quayedf (kw&d), pp. Quailed; subdued. 
Spenser. 

Queaoht (kw§ch), n. [Same as quitch, couch, 
In qutte/i- grass, coiicA-grass, or quick in 
quic/cset.] A thick butmy plot ; a thorny 
thicket. Chapman. 

Queaollt (kweeh), v.i. [From quick, as in 
quujjbntre, quicksand.] To stir; to move. 
See QurcH. 

Quea^ (kwfioh'i), a. [See Queach, n. and 
V i ] 1. Snaking; moving, yielding, or trem- 
hllng under the feet, as moist or bom 
ground. ‘The queachy fens.' 'Godwins 


bushy. 


sands.* Drayton. — 2. t Thick; 


The owl . . . hath queachie bushes to defend 
Him from Apollo's sight. Turberville. 

Quean (kwgn), n. [A. Sax ewene, woman, 
female serf, strumpet; akin to queen. See 
Queen.] a woman, especially a young or 
unmarried woman; generally implying more 
or less disrespect, and equivalent to wench. 
Jade, hussy, slut, formerlv also to strumpet, 
‘An old cozening quean. Shak. ‘A scold- 
ing quean.' Shak. ‘The flaunting extrava- 
gant quean.’ Sheridan. 

Such is that sprinkling which some careless 
Flirts on you from her mop. Swift. 

The form quine is also common in Scotland. 

Queasily (kwS^zi-li), odv. In a queasy man- 
ner; with squeamishness. 

Queasiness (kwe'zi-nes), n. The state of 
being queasy; nausea; qualmishness; in- 
clination to vomit; disgust. 

They did fight with queasiness. constrain'd, 
As men drink potions. Shak. 

Queasy (kwg'zi), a. [Allied to Icel. kveisa, 
pain in tne stomach; N. kveis, sickness after 
a debauch. ] 1. Sick at the stomach; affected 
with nausea; inclined to vomit. -—2. Fas- 
tidious; squeamish; delicate. ‘That queasy 
temper of lukewarmness. ’ Milton. — 8 Apt 
to cause nausea; occasioning uncomfortable 
feelings ; hence, requiring to be delicately 
handled; ticklish; nice. ‘ A queasy question. 
Shak. 

Quebec-OSlk (kwe-bek'ok), n. Quercus alba, 
an oak used for ship-building and for other 
purposes. 

Quecht (kweeh), v.i. [A form of queach, to 
stir.] To shrink; to flinch; to wince. 

The lads of Sparta, of ancient times, were wont to 
be scourged upon the altar of Diana, without so 
much as qneching. Bacon 

Queen (kwgn), n. [A. Sax. cw^n, a queen, 
cog. Goth, qvens, qveins, a woman ; Icel. 
kvdn, a wife, kona,_& woman, Dan. qvinde, a 
woman, kone, a wife; O.H.G. quena, a wo- 
man; Ir. and Gael, coinne, Gr. gyne, Skr. 
iant, a woman. From the root gan (Gr. and 
L. gen), to produce. See Kin.] 1. The con- 
sort of a king --2. A woman who is the sov- 
ereign of a kingdom ; a female sovereign — 
Queen consort, the wife of a king — Queen 
dowager, the widow of a deceased king.— 
Queen mother, a queen dowager who is also 
mother of the reigning sovereign.— Qitcen’* 
English See under Kim.— Queen’s evidence. 
See under EviDEmK— Queen’s messenger. 
See under Messenger —3. The sovereira 
oi a swarm of bees, or the female of the 
hive. See Queen-bee — 4. Fig. a female 
who is chief or pre-eminent among others; 
one who presides; as, qw^en of beauty; 
queen of love; queen of May (see May- 
queen) —6 A card on which a queen is de- 
picted.— 6. In chess, the most powerful of 
all the pieces in a set of chess-men, and, 
after the king, the most important.— 7. In 
slating, a slate 8 feet long and 2 feet wide — 
Queen of the wieadow#, meadow-sweet, a plant 
of the genus Spiraea, the S. Ulmaria, Linn. — 
Queen of the prairies. Spiraea lobata. 

Queen (kwen), v.i. To play the queen; to 
act the part or character of a queen: with it. 

A three-pence bow’d would hire me, 
Old as I am, to queen it. Shak. 

Queen (kwen), v.t. In chess, to make a queen 
of, as a pawn when moved to the eighth 
square. 

Queen-apple (kwen'ap-l), n. A species of 
apple, prtmably so distinguished in compli- 
ment to Queen Elizabeth. 

The queen-afpie is of the summer kind, and a good 
cider apple mixed with others. Mortimer 

Queen-tiee (kwen'bg), n. The sovereign of 
a swarm of bees, the only fully-developed 
and prolific 
female insect 
in the hive, 
all the other 
inhabitants 
being either 
males or 
drones and 
neuters. (See 
Bee.) The 
queen is the 
parent of the 
hive, and her 
sole occupa- 
tion consists in laying the eggs for the in- 
crease of the population of the hive— this 
increase going on at a rapid rate, as the 
queen not unfrequently lays 800 eggs in a 
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day, and during the later spring months it 
is considered that as many as 1000, or even 
2000, are deposited daily. 

Queen-cake (kw6n‘k&k), n. A kind of cake. 
Queen-ClOBer (kwen‘kl6z-6r), n. In brick- 
laying, see under Closer. 

Queen - consort (kwen*kon‘8ort), n. See 
under Queen. 

Queencraft (kwgnicraft), n. Craft or skill 
in policy on the part of a queen. 

Elizabeth showed much queencraft In procuring 
the votes of the nobility. Fuller. 

Queen -dowager (kweu-dou'a-j6r), n. See 
under Queen. 

Queen - gold (kwgn'gOld), n. A royal duty 
or revenue once belonging to every queen 
of England during her marriage to theking. 
Queexmood (kwenTiqd), n. The state or 
rank of a queen ; the quality or character 
becoming a queen. ‘And with all grace of 
womanhood and queenhood answered him * 
Tennyson. 

Queemng (kwen‘ing), n. A species of win- 
ter apple. 

The winter queening is good for the table. 

Mortimer. 

Queenlike (kwgn'llk), a. Kesembling a 
queen. ‘The qu€cnZifee Cluyd,’ Drayton. 
Queenly (kwgnqi), a. Like a queen; becom- 
ing a queen; suitable to a queen. 
Queen-mother (kwen-muTH'^r), n. See un- 
der Queen. 

Queenpost (kw6n‘pdst), n. In carp, one 
of the suspending posts in the framed prin- 
cipal of a roof, or in a trussed partition, or 



other truss where there are two. Called 
also Prick-post. When there is only one 
post it is called a kingpost or crown-post. 
Queen-regent, Queen-regnant (kwen-r§'- 
Jent, kwen-reg'nant), n. A queen who holds 
the crown in her own right. 

Queen’s-bench (kwenz-bensh). See under 
Bench. 

Queen's-coimsel (kw^nz-koun'sel), n. See 
under COUNSEL. 

Queenship newgn'ship), n. The state, dig- 
nity, or condition of a queen. 

Queen’s-metal (kw6nz‘met-al), n. An alloy 
composed of nine parts of tin, one of bis- 
muth, one of antimony, and one of lead, 
used for making teapots, spoons, &c. 

Queen's-pigeon ncwenz-pij'on), n. A mag- 
niflcentgrcund-pigeon inhabiting the islands 
of the Indian Ocean. It is one of two ime- 
cies constituting the genus Goura (G. Vic- 
toriae), sub-family Gourinae, family Colum- 
bidao, and order Columbas, and is the largest 
and most beautiful species of the order. It 
is named after Queen Victoria. See GoUR- 
INiE 

Queen's-ware (kwenz'war), n. Glazed earth- 
enware of a cream colour. 

Queen’s-yellow (kwenz'yel-16), n. The yel- 
low sub-sulphate of mercury; the turbith 
mineral. 

Queen-truss (kwen'tnis), n. A truss framed 
with queenposts. 

Queen-wood (kwen'wqd), n. A name some- 
times given to woods of the greenheart and 
cocoa-wood character, imported from the 
BrazUs. Weale. 

Queer (kw6r), a. [Probably from L.G quer, 
queer, across; G. queer, quer, oblique, 
athwart, whence querkopf, a queer fellow. ] 
Behaving or appearing otherwise than is- 
usual or normal; odd; singular; droll; whim- 
sical; quaint. In colloquial use it has often 
the sense of suspicious, doubtful in point of 
honesty. ‘ A queer fellow. ’ Spectator. ‘ Gave 
a queer look about the room.’ Irving. 

You drive a queer bargain >vith your frieniU and 
arc found out, and Imagine the world wl^^imi^^you 

Queerlsll ( kwgr'ish ), a. Somewhat queer ; 
rather singular or odd. 

(hieerlty (kwer'l-ti), n. [Formed on type 
of oddity ] Queemess. [Rare.] 

No person whatsoever shall be admitted without 
a visible queerity in his aspect, or peculiar cast oi 
countenance. Steele. 


ch, oAaln; dh, Sc. loo A; g,yo; J,>ob; 
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singolar manner. 


In a queer, odd, or 


QoMmMS (kwSr'nes). n. l%ie stato or qua> 
lity of being queer; oddity; Blngulaiity; par- 
ticularly. 

'^eOBt (Kwdst), n. [Corruption of eu«Aaf.] 
Tlie ring-dove or wood-pigeon; the ouehat. 
Quaes -maddam (kwSz'mad-amX n. [Fr. 
euisae-madaTne.li The cuisse- madam, a 
French jargonelle pear. Sir W. Scott. 
Queintt QcwentXpp. of 9uenc/t. Quenched; 
extinguimed. denser. 

Quein^t Qaeinie,! a. Same ae Quamf. 
CfMucer.—Queint elect, quaintly or oddly 
chosen. Spenser. 

'OuelntiBe J n. Qualntness. Chaucer. 
'Quell (lcw6l),v.f. [A.Sax. etoeUan, to kill; cog. 
Dan. qvcUe, to stifle, suffocate, choke, tor- 
ment, vex; Icel. kvelja, 8w. qvdlja, G. qvMen, 
to torment. From same root comes to 
quail-i l.fTokia 

And plungde in depth of death and dolour’s strife, 
Had gutla himself, had not his friendes withstoode. 

Mtr.for Mags. 

it. To subdue ; to cause to cease ; to crush ; 
as, to queU an insurrection or sedition. 

* Appointed ... to queU seditions and tu- 
mults. ' A tterhury. — 8. To quiet ; to allay ; 
to reduce to peace or inaction ; to subdue ; 
as, to queU the tumult of the soul. 

Dreams that the soul of youth engage 
Ere fancy has been quelled. Lotigfellovt. 

Syn. To subdue, crush, overpower, put 
down, quiet, allay, calm. 

•Quell (kwel), n. l.f Murder. 'The guilt 
of our ^eat quell.' Shak. — 2. Power or 
means of quelling or subduing. [Rare and 
poetical] 

Awfully he (Love) stands, 

A sovereign quell is in his hands. Keats. 

•Quellt (kwel), v.i. 1. To die; to perish. 

Yet did he quake and quiver, like to quell. Spenser. 
2. To be subdued; to abate. ‘Winter’s 
wrath begins to queU.' Spenser. 

Queller (Wel'6r), n. One that quells ; one 
that crushes or subdues. ‘ Queller of Satan.’ 
MUton. 

QueUiOt (kwePi-d), n. [Sp. cucllo (pron. 
kweryo); L. eoUum, a neck] A ruff for the 
neck. B. Jonson. 

Quelque-ohose (kelkshdz), n. [Fr, some- 
thiag.] A trifle; a kickshaw. Bonne. 
Queme t (kwem), v. t [A. Sax cwiman, from 
cioiman, to come.] To please; to suit; to 
fit. ‘Such merrimake holy saints doth 
queme.’ Spenser. 

Quemefult (kwem'ful), a. Capable of be- 
ing pleased; placable. WickUffe. 

QumiCll (kwensh), v.t [A. Sax. cwencan, 
actoeruum, to quench, to extinguish.] 1. To 
extinguish; to put out; as, to quench flame. 

’ Ere our blood shall que^vch that Are. ’ Shak. 
2. To allay or extin^sh ; to slake ; as, to 
quench thirst.— 3. To suppress; to stifle; to 
check ; to repress ; as, to quench a passion 
or emotion. 

The supposition of the ladv’s death 

Will quench the wonder or her tnfamy. Shak. 

Quenhh (kwensh), v. i. 1. To be extinguished ; 
to go out ‘ In never quenching Are.’ Shak. 
2. To lose zeal; to cool; to become cooL 

Dost thou think, in time 
She will not quench I Shak. 

'Qnencliahle (kwensh'a-bl). a. Capable of 
Deing quenched or extinguished. 
QimiCll<-COal (kwensh'kdl), n. That which 
quenches or extinguishes me: applied figur- 
atively to a cold, heartless professor of re- 
ligion. 

You are quettch-coal : no sparkle of grace can 
kindle upon your cold hearth. Daniel Rogers. 

Qnaaoher (kwensh'drX n. One who or that 
which quenches or extinguishes; specifically 
and colloquially, that which allays thirst 
‘A j^ever and quencher of the Spirit' 
Hammond. 

A pleasant public, whereat we must really take a 
mod^ quencher. T, Hughes. 

OnenoblMS (kwenshles). a That cannot 
be quenched or repressed; inextinguishable; 
as, quenchless fire or fuy. ‘Once kindled, 
quwehleu evermore.* Byron. 
QnftlicIllftHily ( kwensh ^les-li), adv. In a 
quenchless manner. 

(kwenshles-nes), n. State 
of being quenchlcBS. 

Q nafinirtllsi - tr minitig (ke-nb-ye-trftn'ing), 
n. [Ft. quenouiUe, a dutaff.] In hort a 
mode of training trees or shrubs in a conical 
form, with tbeir branches bent downward, 
so that they resemble a distaff. 

Qnttreetto (kwdr-setlk), a. Produced from 
quercetin; as, quereetic add. 


QOMrogtln (kwdr'set-in), n. A substance 
derlvt^ from quercitrin (which see) by the 
action of mineral acids. 

Querdtaxmlo (kwer-si-tan’'ik), a. Same as 
Tannic. 

Querdte (kwdr'slt), n. (C«HioOs.) A sac- 
charine substance derived from acorns. It 
belongs to the group of the starches. 
Qaerdtrln (kwer'sit-rin), n. (CssHspOn.) 
The colouring principle of quercitron bark. 
Quercitron (kwer'sit-ron), n. [L. quercus, 
an oak, and citrus, the ciiron-tree.j 1. The 
Quercus coccinea, var. tinctoria (black oak 
or dyer’s oak), which grows from Canada to 
Georgia, and west to ^e Mississippi. It 
frequently attains the height of 70 or 80 
feet, and is one of the largest trees of the 
American forests. —2. The bark of the above- 
named American oak, a highly valuable dye- 
stuff. The name is also given to the colour- 
ing principle of this dye-stuff. It forms 
small pale yellow spangles, has a faint acid 
reaction, is pretty soluble in alcohol, hardly 
in ether, and little in water. Solution of 
alum develops from it, by degrees, a beau- 
tiful yellow dye. Ure. 

QuerouB (kwdr'kus), n. [L., an oak.] A 
genua of trees including many species, and 
producing the various kinds of timber called 
oak. See Oak. 

Querela,! Querelet (kwe-r§aa, kwe'r§l), n. 
[L. querela; Fr. quereUe, a complaint. See 
Quarrel.] A complaint to a court. See 
Auptta Querela, and Duplex quereUa un 
der Duplex. 

Querent (kwS'rent), n. [L. querens, que 
rentis, ppr. of queror, to compltun. ] A com 
plainant; a plaintiff. [Rare.] 

Querent (kwfi'rent), n. [L. queerens, quoe- 
rentis, ppr. of quoero, to inquire.] An in 
quirer. Aubrey. [Rare.] 

QuerlmonlOUS (kwer-l-md'nt-us), a. [L. que 
rimonia, complaint, from queror, to com 
plain. See Quarrel.] Complaining; queru- 
lous; apt to complain. 

(^ertmonlously (kwer-i-mobi-us-li), adv. 
Jb a querimonious manner; with complaint; 

S iuerulouslv. ‘Most querimoniously con 

easing.’ Sir J. Denham. 
Querlmonlousness (kwer-i- md'ni-us-ne8).n. 
TOie quality of being querimonious ; dispo- 
sition to complain ; a comnlainii^ temper. 
(3hierimonyt (kwer'i-mo-nf), n. [^e Queri 
MONIOUS.] A complaint; a complaining. 

‘ His brother’s daily querimony. ’ Hall. 
Querist (kwdr'ist), n. [Lit. one who puts a 

2 very.] One who inquires or asks ques- 
ions. 

I shall propose some considerations to my gentle 
querist. Spectator. 

Querkt (kwdrk), n. A quirk, 
werken t (kwericen), v. t. [Icel kverk, kver- 
fear, the throat; O.Sw. quarka, to throttle.] 
To stifle or choke. ‘ Ready to querken and 
stifle us. ’ Optick Olasse of Humours, 1639. 
Querl (kw6rl), v.t (A form of twirl; G. 
querlen, to twirl. ] To twirl; to turn or wind 
round; to coil; as, to querl a cord, thread, or 
rope. [American.] 

Quern (kw6m), n. [A. Sax. cwypn, cweom; 
cog. D. kweem, Icel. kvem, Dan. qyoem, 
Goth, qvairnus, a millstone, a quern. From 



Grinding with the Quern. 

root meaning to grind, same as in eom.] A 
■tone hand-mill for grinding grain. The 
most usual form consists of two circular flat 
stones, the upper one pierced in the centre, 
and revolving on a wooden or metal pin in- 
serted in the lower. In using the quern the 


grain is dropped with one hand into the 
central opening, while with the other tiie 
upper stone is revolved by means of a stick 
Inserted in a small opening near the edge. 

We stopped at a little hut, where we saw an (dd 
woman grinding with the quern. Boswell. 

The old hand-mill, or quern, such as Pennant 
sketched the Hebrides women grinding with in the 
last century, has not yet gone out : Dr. Mitchell says 
there are thousands of them at work In Scotland, 
where still 

* The music for a hungry wame 
Is grinding o’ the quernie.' 

B. £. Tylor (m Academy, Sept. i8, i88o), 

Querpo (kw6r'p6), n. [Sp. cuerpo, the 
body; L. corpus; Sp. en cuerpo de camisa. 
half dressed, having on a shirt only.] A 
waistcoat or garment close to the body: 
used only in the phrase in querpo or in 
cuerpo, signifying in a close dress without a 
cloak ; when said of a woman it meant with- 
out a scarf. Sometimes written Quirpo. 

Boy, my cloak and rapier ; it fits not a gentleman ot 
my rank to walk the streets tn querpo. Beau. «&• FI 

Querquedula (kw6r-kwe'du-la), n. [L., a 
Kind of duck.] The teals, a genus of ducks 
(Anatidsel, containing the common teal (Q. 
crecca), tne garganey (Q. circia), and other 
species. The blue-winged teal of America 
is the Q discors. 

Querquddule (kwdr'kwg-dan, n. [L. quer- 
quedula.J A water-bird of the genus Quer- 
quedula : sometimes specifically applied to 
the pin-tailed duck (Q. or Dafila acuta). 
Querrour,! n. A quarrier; one who works 
In a stone-quarry. Romaunt of the Rose. 
Quei^t^(kwer'l), n. A groom; an equerry. 

Querulentlal (kwer-fl-len'shal), a. Having 
a tendency to querulousness ; querulous. 
[Rare.] 

Walpole had by nature a propensity, and by con- 
stitution a plea, for being captious ana querulentusl, 
for he was a martyr to the gout Cumberland. 

Querolous (kwer^u-lus), a. [L. quervlus, 
from queror, to complain. See Quarrel.] 

1. f Quarrelsome. ‘Warlike, ready to fight, 
querulous, and mischievous.’ Holland.— 

2. Complaining or habitually complaining ; 
disposed to murmur or express dissatisfac- 
tion; querimonious; as, a querulous man. 
‘The complaints ot the queruUms.’ Locke. 
‘A querulous. Jealous, exacting fondness.' 
Macaulay.— Z. Expressing complaint; as, a 
querulous tone of voice.-— Syn. Complaining, 
bewailing, lamenting, whining, mourning, 
murmuring, discontented, dissatisfied. 

(Querulously (kwer'fi-lus-li), adv. In a 
querulous or complaining manner. Young. 
(Querulousness (Kwer'u-lus-nes), n. The 
state of being querulous; disposition to 
complain, or the habit or practice of mur- 
muring. 

(Query (kwg'ri), n. [A modified form of L. 
quaere, imper. of quoero, to ask, to inquire, 
to seek.] 1. A question; an inquiry to be 
answered or resolved. Abbreviated into 
Qy or Qu. 

I will conclude by proposing some queries. Newton. 
Answer’d all queries touching tho.se at home 
With a heaved shoulder and a saucy smile. Tennyson. 

2. The mark or sim of interrogation (?), used 
to indicate that the sentence preceding it is 
a question ; used also to express a doubt. 
(Query (kwg'rl), v.i. pret. & pp. queried; ppr, 
querying. 1. To ask a question or questions. 

Three Cambridge sophs . . . 

Each prompt to query, answer, and debate. Pope. 

2. To express doubts. 

He queried, and reasoned thus within himself. 

Sam. Parker. 

(Query (kwfi'ri), v.t. l. To seek by question- 
ing ; to inquire or ask; as, to query the sum 
or amount; to query the motive or the fact. 
2. To examine by questions ; as, to query a 
person. Gayton.—Z. To doubt of; to ex- 
press a desire to examine as to the tnith of ; 
to mark with a query. 

This refined observation delighted Sir John, who 
dignifies it as an axiom, yet afterwards came to doubt 
It with a'sed de hoc quaere this- D'/sraeli. 

(Queset (kwSzl, v.t To search after; to 
look for. Milton. 

(Quest (kwest), n. [O.Fr. queste. Mod. Fr. 
quite, from L. quoesitus, from quoero, to 
seek (whence question, query, inquest, <fec.] 
1. The act of seeking; search; as, to rove in 
quest ot game ; to go In quest ot a lost child, 
in qtiest of property, <fcc. Hence— 2. Pur- 
suit; suit. ‘Cease your quest of love.* Shak.^ 

‘ Cease not from yonr guest until you find. 
Tennyson.— 8. Searchers, collectively. 

The senate hath sant about three several quests 
To search you out Shak. 
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4. Inquiry; examination. 

Volumes of report 

Run with these false and most contrarious qutsts 
Upon thy doings. Shmk. 

b. Eequest; desire; solicitation; prayer; 
demand. 

Gad not abroad at every quest and call 

Of an untrain’d hope or passion. G. Herbert. 

6. A Jury of inquest; a sworn body of 
examiners. 

What lawful quest have giv’n their verdict up 
U nto the frowning j udge t Shak. 

7. In romance, the expedition in which a 
knight was engaged, and which he was 
obliged to perform. Spenser. 

Quesx (kwest), v.i. 1. To go in search: to 
make search or inquiry. ‘Would he had 
quested first for me.' B. Jonson.—2. To go 
begging. [Bare.] 

There was another old beggar-woman down in 
the town, questing from shop to shop, who always 
amused me. Fraser's Mag. 

Quest (kwest), v.t. To search or seek for; 
to inquire into or examine. [Rare ] 

They quest annihilation’s monstrous theme. Byrom. 

Questantt (kwes'tant), n. [See Quest.] 
A candidate; a seeker of any object; a 
competitor. 

When 

The bravest questant shrinks find what you seek. 
That fame may cry you loud. Shak. 

Quester (kwes't^r), n 1 A seeker; a 
searcher. —2. A dog employed to And game. 

The quester only to the wood they lose. 

Who silently the tainted track pursues. Rowe. 

Question (kwest'yun), n. [ Fr. question; L. 
aucestio, an inquiry, an investigation. See 
Quest, j l. An Interrogation ; the putting 
of inquiries; as, to examine hy Question and 
answer. — 2. That which is asked ; an in- 
quiry; a query ; as, what question did you 
ask?— 3. Inquiry; disquisition; discussion. 

It IS to be put to questio/i whether it is lawful for 
Christian princes to make an invasive war simply for 
the propagation of the faith. Bacon. 

4. The subject or matter of examination or 
investigation; the theme of inquiry; a matter 
discussed or made the subject of disquisition. 
‘ Anything, however foreign to the question. ' 
Watcrland -~b Dispute or subject of debate ; 
a point of doubt or difficulty. 

There arose a question between some of John’s 
disciples and the Jews about purifying. John in. 25. 

d Doubt; controversy; dispute; as, the story 
is true beyond all question. 

Our own earth would be barren and desolate withou 
the benign influence of the solar rays, which without 
question is true of all other planets. Bentley. 

7. Trial ; examination ; indicia! trial or in- 
quiry. *He that was in question for the 
robbery. ’ Shak —8. Examination by torture, 
or the application of torture to prisoners 
under criminal accusation in order to extort 
confession. 

Such a presumption is only sufficient to put the 

E erson to the rack or question, . . . and not 

ring him to condemnation. Aylyffc, 

t Conversation ; speech ; talk. 

We will have some question with the shepherd. Shak. 

10. In logic, a proposition, or that which is 
to be established as a conclusion, stated by 
way of interrogation. — Question ! an ex- 
clamation used in Parliament or other as- 
semblies, meaning that the person speaking 
is wandering away from the subject under 
consideration or discussion, and recalling 
him to It. It is also used to express doubt 
as to the correctness of what a speaker is 
saying. —Begging the question, assuming 
without proof ; taking for granted. — In 
question, in debate; in the course of ex- 
amination or discussion ; being at present 
dealt with; as, the matter or point in ques- 
tion.— To call in question, to doubt; to chal- 
lenge. 

You call in question the continuance of his love. Shak. 
—Out qf question, doubtless. 

Out of question, you were born in a merry hour. Shak. 

—Out qf the question, not worthy of or re- 
quiring consideration ; not to be thought of. 
—Leading question, one which is so put as 
to sliow we answer which is desired, and 
thus to lead and prepare the way for its 
being given.— Preatoits question, in parlia- 
mentary practice, the question whether a 
vote j^all be come to on the main issue or 
no, brought forward before the main or real 
question is put by the speaker, and for the 
purpose of avoiding, if the resolution is in 
the negative, the nutting of this ouestion. 
The motion is in tne form, ‘that the ques- 
tion be now put,’ and the mover and 
aeconder vote against it. 


Questi 0 Xl(kwest'yun),v.i. I.T 0 askaquestion 
or questions ; to Inquire or seek to know; 
to examine. 

He that questioneth much shall learn much. Bacon. 

2. To debate; to reason; to consider. 

Nor dare I question with my Jealous thought 
Where you may be. Shak. 

8. To dispute : to doubt ; as, I question not 
but the intelligence is correct. Addison.— 
4.t To talk; to converse. 

Stay not to question, for the watch is coming. Shak. 

Question (kwest'yun), n.t. 1. To inquire of 
by asking questions ; to examine by inter- 
rogatories ; as, to question a witness.— 2. To 
doubt of; to be uncertain of. 

And most we question what we most desire. Prior. 

3. To have no confidence in ; to mention or 
treat as not to be trusted. ‘ His counsels de- 
rided, his prudence questioned, and his per- 
son despised.’ South.— 4t. To call in question; 
to challenge ; to take exception to ; as, to 
question an exercise of prerogative. 

Power and right 

To question thy bold entrance on this place. Milton. 

Syn. To ask, interrogate, catechise, doubt, 
controvert, dispute. 

Questionable (k west'y un-a-bl), a. 1. Capable 
of being questioned or inquired of ; inviting 
or seeming to Invite inquiry or conversation. 

Thou coniest in such a questionable shape 
That 1 will speak to thee. Shak. 

2 Liable to question ; suspicious; doubtful; 
uncertain; disputable; as, the deed is of 
questionable authority ; his veracity is quest- 
ionable. 

It is questionable whether Galen ever saw the dis- 
section of a human body. Baker. 

Syn, Disputable, controvertible, debatable, 
uncertain, doubtful, suspicious. 
Questlonableness (kwest'yun-a-bl-nes), n. 
The quality or state of being questionable, 
doubtful, or suspicious. 

Questionably (kweat'yun-a-bli). adv. In a 
questionable manner; doubtfully; as, this 
is but questionably accurate 
Questionary ( kwest 'yun-a-rl), a. In- 
quiring ; asking questions. * Questionary 
epistles.’ Pope. 

Questionary (kwest'yun- a -ri), n. [See 
Qujesta.] An itinerant pedler of indul- 
gences or relics. Sir W. Scott. 

Questioner (k west'y un-6r), n. One that 
asks questions; an inquirer. ‘Has little 
time for idle questioners ’ Tennyson. 
Questionist (kwest'yun-ist), n. 1. A quest- 
ioner ; an inquirer. 

At his being a school-boy he was an early quest- 
tonist. Iz. Vralton 

2. Formerly a candidate for honours or 
degrees at certain universities, as at Cam- 
bridge, before proceeding to tlie degree. 
Questionless (kwest'yun-les), adv. Beyond 
a question or doubt ; doubtless ; certainly. 
Questlonle8S(kwe8t'yun-les),a. 1 Unques- 
tionable; admitting of no doubt; indubi- 
table.— 2. Not putting questions. 
Questman t (kwest'man), n. One having 
power to make legal inquiry; as, specifically, 
in old law, (a) a person chosen to inquire 
into abuses and misdemeanours, especially 
those relating to weights and measures. 
(6) A collector of parish rates, (c) A church- 
warden or assistant to a churchwarden ; a 
sidesman, (d) A juryman; a person im- 
panelled to try a cause. 

Questmonger t (kwest'mun-ger), n. One 
who laid mformations and made a trade 
of petty lawsuits; a common informer. 
Bacon. 

Questor (kwes'tor), n. [L. qu4Xstor. See 
Quest.] 1 . The name of certain magistrates 
of ancient Rome; a queestor. — 2. A par- 
doner, or official of the Roman Catholic 
Church that has power to grant indul- 
gences.— 8 One who carries on a quest or 
search ; a seeker or searcher. 

Questorsblp (kwes' tor-ship), n. The office 
of a questor, or the term of his office. 
Quesl^stt (kwest'rlst), n. [Quester, with 
term, -ist.] A person who goes in quest of 
another. ‘ Peculiar,’ says Nares, ‘ I believe, 
to the following passage: 

‘Some five or six and thirty of his knights, 

Hot questrists after him, met him at gate.’ 

Shak. Lear, iii. 7. 

Questuary (kwes'tu-a-ri), a. [L. quaistu- 
arius, from qtuestus, gain, profit, from 
quaere, quaisitum, to seek.] Studious of 
profit. Sir T. Browne. 

Quostuaxy (kwes'to-a-ri), n. One employed 
to collect profits. Jer. Taylor. 

Questus (kwes'tus), n. [L. queestus, gain, 


profit] In law, land which does not descend 
by hereditary right, but is acquired by one's 
own labour and industry. 

Queue (k^, n. [Fr., tail, from L. cauda, a 
tail. See Cub.] 1. In her. the tail of a beast 
2. The tall on a wig behind, or formed by 
a person’s back hair; a pigtail. — 8. A sup- 
port for a lance; a lance-rest 

Queued (kfid), a. in her. tailed.— Double 
queued, having a double tail, as a lion. 

Quey (kwa or kwy), n. [Icel. kviga, Sw. 
quiga, a quey.] A young cow or heifer; a 
cow that has not yet had a calf. [Scotch.] 

Qulb (kwib), n. [W. chwip, a flirt, a quirk, 
gwib, a quick course or turn; a form of quip.\ 
A sarcasm; a bitter taunt; a quip; a gibe. 

He was fond of joke and jest, 

But all his merry qutbs are o'er. Tennyson. 

Quibble (kwlb'l), n. [A freq. of quih, quip.] 

1 . A start or turn from the point iii ques- 
tion, or from plain truth; an evasion; a 
prevarication; os, to answer a sound ar^- 
ment by quibbles. 

Quirks and quibbles have no place in the search 
after truth. IVatts. 

2. A pun; a low conceit. ‘Puns and quib- 
bles. ’ Addison 

Quibble (kwib'l), v.i. pret. <fe pp. quibbled; 
ppr. quibbling. 1. To evade the point in ques- 
tion, or plain truth, by artifice, play upon 
words, or any conceit; to trifle in argument 
or discourse; to prevaricate.— 2. To pun. 

Qulbbler (kwibTfer), n. 1. One who quib- 
bles; one who evades plain truth by trHling 
artifices, play upon words, or the like.— 2. A 
punster. 

Quibblingly (kwib'ling-11) adv. In a quib- 
bling manner; evasively. 

Quicet (kwes), n The wood-pigeon; queest 
Cudworth. 

Quiebt (kwich), v.i. To stir; to move; to 
queach. Spenser. 

Quick (kwik), a. [A. Sax. ewie, cue, living, 
lively; cog. D. kwik, Icel, kvihr, kykr, Dan. 
qvik, Sw. qvick, L G. queck, quick, Goth. 
qvius, all with similar meanings. The same 
root (the original form of which must have 
been something like giv or giw) is seen also 
in L. vivuH, Lith. gywas, living; Gr. bios, life, 
and Skr, jtv, to live.] 1. Alive; living; live: 
opposed to dead or inanimate. ‘ Qutc^ raw 
flesh.’ Lev. xiii. 10. ‘Some quick, some 
dead.’ Sir J. Davies. ‘The Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall judge the quick and the 
dead.’ 2 Tim.iv. 1. fin this sense, the word 
is obsolete, except in some compounds or in 
particular phrases.] — 2. Characterized by 
liveliness or sprightliness; prompt; ready; 
lively; sprightly; nimble; brisk. ‘Fouhave 
a quick '^t.' Shak. 

Mine eyes are gray and bright and quick in turning. 

Shak. 

3. Speedy; hasty; swift; done or occurring 
in a short time; as, a quick return of profits. 

‘ Give thee quick conduct.’ Shak. 

Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated. Milton. 

4. Perceptive In a high degree ; sensitive; 
hence, excitable; restless; passionate. 

Quick is mine ear to hear of good towards him. 

Shak. 

Quiet to quick bosoms is a hell. Byron. 

6. Hasty; precipitate; irritable; sharp; un- 
ceremonious. 

The bishop was somewhat quick with them, and 
signified that he was much offended, Latimer. 

6. Pregnant; with child; specifically said of 
a pregnant woman when the motion of the 
fetus IS felt. ‘ Jaquenetta that Is quick by 
him.' Shak.— 7. Fresh; sharp; bracing 

The air Ls quick there, 

And it pierces and sharpens the stomach. Shak. 

Syn. Speedy, expeditious, swift, rapid, hasty, 

S rompt, ready, active, brisk, nimble, agile, 
vely, sprightly. 

Quick (kwik), adv. 1. In a quick manner; 
nimbly; with celerity; rapidly; with haste; 
speedily; without delay; as, run quick; be 
quick. 

This is done with little notice, if we consider how 
very quick the actions of the mind are performed. 

Locke. 

2. Soon; In a short time; without delay; afl» 
go and return quick. 

Quick (kwik), n. l.t A living animal. 

Peeping close into the thick 

Might see the motion of some quurk. Sfenser. 

2. With the: the living flesh; sensible parts; 
hence, fig. that which is susceptible of or 
causes keen feeling; as, penetrating to the 
quick; stung to the quick; cut to the quick. 
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^Several incisions do wn to quick. * Sharpe. 

* I myself a Tory to the quick. Tennyson. 

This test nippeth, this pincheth, this touches th* 
quick Lattmtr. 

How feebly and unlike themselves they reason 
when they come to the quick of the difference. 

FulUr. 

8. A hedge formed of some growing plant; 
a hawthorn plant for hedges; quickset 
‘The budded quicks.' Tennyson. 

For Snclosine of land, the most usual way is with a 
ditch and bank set with quicks. Mortimer. 

Quick t (kwlk), v.t. To revive; to make 
alive. Chaucer. 

Quickt (kwlk), v.i. To become alive. Chau- 
cer. 

Quick-answered (kwlk'an-s^rd), a. Quick 
m reply; ready at repartee. ‘Keady in 
gibes, quick-anstoer'd, saucy.' Shah. 

Quick - l>eain, Quicken -tree (kwik'bem, 
Kwik'n-trg), n. The mountain-ash (Pyrus 
Aueuparia). See MOUNTAIN-ASH. 

Quicken (kwik'n), v.t. [From quick, A. Sax. 
ctcic, alive.] 1. Primarily, to make alive; to 
vivify; to revive or resuscitate, as from 
death or an inanimate state. 

You hath he quickened, who were dead in tres- 
passes and sin.s tph. li, I. 

Hence flocks and herds, and men and beasts and 
fowls, 

With breath are quicken'd, and attract their souls. 

Drydeu. 

2. To revive; to cheer; to reinvigorate; to 
refresh. 

Music and poesy used to quicken you Shak. 

S To hasten; to accelerate; as, to quicken 
motion, speed, or flight. 

The advance of society m all valuable acquire- 
ments and in all useful chanjjes, has been proceeding 
with a speed greatly quickened duruig the last fifty 
years. Brougham. 

4. To sharpen; to^ve keener perception to; 
to stimulate; to incite; as, to quicken the 
appetite or taste; to quicken desires 
The desire of fame hath been no inconsiderable 
mouve to quicken you Swift. 

Stn. To hasten, acceiei*ate, expedite, de- 
spatch, speed. 

Q^Cken (kwik'n), v.i. l. To become alive; 
to receive life. ‘Summer flies . . , that 
quicken even with blowing. ’ Shak. 

The heart is the first part that quickens, and the 
last that dies Ray 

2 To move with rapidity or activity. ‘ And 
keener lightning quickens in her eye ’ P(q)e. 

3. To be in that swte of pregnancy in which 
the child gives indications of life; to begin 
to give signs of life in the womb: said of 
the mother or the child. The motion of the 
fetus is usually first felt about the eighteenth 
week of pregnancy. 

QuiCkener (kwik'n-6r), n. One who or that 
which quickens, revives, vivifies, or commu- 
nicates life ; that which reinvigorates; that 
which accelerates motion or increases ac- 
tivity. 

Qulckeus (kwik'enz), ?i. Same as Couch- 
grass, Quick-grass, Quitch-grass See COUCH- 
QEAS9. 

Quick-eyed (kwik^Id), a. Having acute 
sight; of keen and ready perception. ‘ Quick- 
eyed experience.’ Beau. <fc Fl 
Quick-grass (kwik'grasi. See Quitch. 
Quick-natch (kwik'hach), n. A name of the 
wolverine (Qulo luscus). 

Quick-hedge (kwikliej), n. A live fence or 
hedge; a quick. 

Quicldlme (kwik'lim). n. [So called because 
of its active, burning properties. ] Calcium 
oxide (CaO); burned lime; lime not yet 
slaked with water. Quicklime is prepared 
by subjecting chalk, limestone, or other na- 
tural carbonate of calcium to an intense 
heat, when carbonic acid, water, and any 
organic matter contained in the carbonate 
are driven off 

Quickly (kwikli), adv. 1 Speedily ; with 
haste or celerity.— 2. Soon; without delay. 
Quick- march (kwlk 'march), n. Milit. a 
march at the rate of 8]^ miles an hour, or 
110 paces (276 feet) a minute. Called also 
Quickstep. 

Q^Ck-matOh (kwik'mach), n. See under 
MATCH. 

Quickness (kwiknes), n. 1. State of being 
quick or alive; vital power or prlnc^le. 
‘Touch it with thy celestial quickness.’ Her- 
bert —2. Speed; velocity; celerity; rapidity; 
as, the quickness of motion. —8. Activity; 
briskness; promptness; as, the quickness of 
the imagination or wit. — A Acuteness of 
l>erceptian; keen sensibility. ‘ Quickness of 
sensation.’ Z/ocke.— 6. Sharpness; pungency; 
keenness. 


A few drops tinge, and add a 

Syn. Velocity, celerity, rapidity, haste, ex- 
pedition, promptness, despatch, s^tness, 
nimbleness, fleetness, agility, briskness, 
liveliness, sagacity, shrewdness, sharpness, 
penetration, keenness. 

Cmcksand (k wik'sand), n. A movable sand- 
bank in the sea, a lake, or river; a large 
mass of loose or moving sand mixed with 
water formed on many sea-coasts, and at 
the mouths of rivers, dangerous to vessels or 
to persons who trust themselves to it and 
find It unable to support their weight. 

‘ When the vessel is on quicksatids cast ’ 
Dryden. 

And fearing lest they should fall Into the quicksands 
(they) strake sail and so were driven. Acts xxvii. 17. 
And what is Edward but a ruthless sea T 
What Clarence, but a quicksand of deceit ? Shak. 

Quick-scented (kwik'sent-ed), a. Having an 
acute perception by the nose ; of an acute 
smell. Hales. 

Quickset (kwlk'set), n. A living plant set 
to grow, particularly for a hedge; hawthorn 
planted for a hedge. 

Quickset (kwik'set), a. Made of quickset. 

I could find dates and pomegranates on the quick- 
set hedges. H. tValpole. 

(^Ckset (kwik'set), v.t To plant with 
living shrubs or trees for a hedge or fence; 
as, to quickset a ditch. 

Cjuick-i^llted (kwik'sit-ed), a. Having 
quick si^t or acute discernment ; quick to 
see or discern. 

Quick-siglltedness (kwik'sIt-ed-nesV n. The 
quality m being quick-sighted ; quickness of 
sight or discernment; readiness to see or 
discern. 

Quicksilver (k wik'sil-v6r), n. [Living silver, 
argentum vivum, so called from its fluidity. ] 
Mercury, a metal found both native and in 
the state of ore in mines in various parts of 
the world. Mercury is liquid at all ordinary 
temperatures, only becoming solid at about 
40“ below the zero of Fahrenheit. See Mer- 
cury. 

Quicksilvered (kwlk'sil-vferd), a. 1. Over- 
laid with quicksilver, or an amalgam of 
quicksilver and tin-foil; as, quicksilvered 
glass —2. Partaking of the nature of quick- 
silver ‘Those nimble and quicksilvered 
brains.’ Sir E. Sandys. 

Quicksilvering (kwik'sil-vfir-ing), n. The 
amalgam of tin-foil and mercury on tlie 
back of a mirror. 

Quick-step (kwik'step), n 1 Quick-march 
(which see).— 2. A lively, spirited style of 
dancing 

Qulck-^tted (kwik'wit-ed), a. Having 
ready wit. Shak. 

(^ck-wlttedness (kwik'wit-ed-nes), n. 
The quality of being quick-witted ; readiness 
of wit 

Quid (kwid), n. 1 A cud —2. A portion suit- 
able to be chewed ; specifically, a piece of 
tobacco chewed and rolled about in the 
mouth. ‘ The beggar who chews his quid, 
as he sweeps his crossing.’ Disraeli. 

Quid (kwid), v.t. and i. To drop food from 
the mouth, when partly masticated: said of 
horses. 

Quldaxn (kwi'dam), n. [L] Somebody; 
one unknown. ‘ So many worthy quidains ' 
Spenser. 

Quiddany (kwid'a-ni), n. [L. cydonium, 
quince-juice, from cydonium (malum, an 
apple, understood), a quince; Or. kydonion, 
a quince, from Cydonia, a town of Crete.] 
A confection of quinces prepared with 
sugar. 

(^uTddative (kwid'a-tiv), a [See Quiddity. ] 
Constituting the essence of a thing; quiddi- 
tative. 

<2ulddlt ^wld'it), n. [A contr. of quiddity.] 
A subtlety; an equivocation; a quibble. 

By some strange quiddit, or some wrested clause. 

To find him gultUc of the breach of laws Drayton, 

QuidditaUve (kwid'i-ta-tiv), a. Same as 
Quiddative. 

Quiddity (kwid'i-ti), n. [Fr. auiddite , from 
L. L.quuUiitas,irom h.quid, what. ] 1. A term 
usedf in scholastic philosophy denoting what 
was subsequently called the substantial 
form; that which distinguishes a thing from 
other things, and makes it what it is, and 
not another. It is synonymous with essence, 
and comprehends both the substance and 
qualities. Fleming. * The quiddity and es- 
sence of the incomprehensible Creator.' 
Howell ‘ The quiddity or characteristic 
difference of poetry as aistinguished from 
prose.' De (^ineey.^2. A trimng nicety; a 
cavil; a quirk or quibble. ‘ 8uch quirks and 


quiddities.’ Burton. ‘The quiddities of 
those writers.' Coleridge. 

‘ ‘ quiddXed; 

, what. (8ee 
. have been sug- 
gested by quibble.] To spend or waste time 
m trifling employments, or to attend to 
useful subjects in a trifling superficial man- 
ner. 

Qulddle. Quiddler(kwid'l, kwld'16r), n. One 
who quiddles or busies himself about trifles. 

The Englishman is very petulant and precise about 
his accommodations at inns and on the road, a quid- 
dle about his toast and his chop and everv species of 
convenience. Emerson. 

Quidnunc (kwid'nungk), n. [L , what now ?} 
One who is curious to know evervthlng that 
passes, and is continually asking, ‘what 
now?’ or ‘What news?’ one who knows or 
pretends to know all occurrences ; a news 
gossiper. ‘The idle stories of quidnuncs.* 
motley. 

The Florentine Quidnuncs seem to lose sight of 
the fact that none of these gentlemen now hold office. 

Times newspaper. 

Quid-pro-quo (kwid-pr6-kw6). [L.] Some- 
thing given for something else; a tit for tat. 
In law, the ^ving of one thing of equal 
value for anomer ; an equivalent ; also, the 
mutual consideration and pei’formance of 
both parties to a contract. 

Quiesce (kwl-es'), v.i. [L. quiesco, to keep 
quiet. See Quiet.] To be silent, as a letter; 
to have no sound. Mos. Stuart. 
Quiescence, Quiescency (kwi-es'ens, kwi- 
es'en-si), n. 1. The state or quality of being 
quiescent; rest; repose; state of a thing 
without motion; as, the quiescence of a vol- 
cano. — 2. Kest of the mind ; a state of the 
mind free from agitation or emotion.— 3. In 

f rraw. silence ; the condition of not being 
leard in pronunciation; as, the quiescence 
of a letter. 

Quiescent (kwi-es'ent), a [L. quieseens, 
quiescentis, ppr. of quiesco, to keep quiet. 
See Quiet.] 1. Resting; being in a state of 
repose ; still ; not moving ; as, a quiescent 
body or fluid. 

Though the earth move, its motion must needs be 
as insensible as if it were quiescent Glanvtlle. 

2. Not ruffled with passion; unagitated; not 
excited; tranquil. 

In times of national security the feeling of patriot- 
ism among the masses is so quiescent that it seems 
hardly to exist Prof. IVtison. 

8 In aram silent; not sounded ; having no 
sound; as, a quiescent letter. 

Quiescent (kwl-es'ent), n. In gram, a silent 
letter. Mos. Stuart. 

Quiescently (kwl-es'ent-li), adv. In a qui- 
escent manner; calmly; quietly. 

Quiet (kwi'etX a. [Fr. quiet, L. quietus, 
from quiesco, to keep quiet, from quies, 
quietis, rest. Coy has the same oiigin ] 
1. Not in action or motion; still; being in a 
state of rest; not moving ; as, he remained 
quiet; the sea was quiet. Judg. xvi. 2. — 
2. Free from alarm or disturbance ; unmo- 
lested; left at rest; tranquil. ’Quiet days, 
fair issue, and long life. ’ Shak. 

In his days the land w,is quiet ten years 

3 Chr. XIV 1 

And now, so you will let me quiet go, 

To Athens will I bear my folly back Shak. 

3. Peaceable ; not turbulent ; not giving of- 
fence; not exciting controversy, disorder, 
or trouble. 

Be plain in dress, and sober in your diet ; 

In short, my deary, kiss me, and be quiet. 

Lady M. IV. Montagu 

4. Free from emotion ; calm ; patient ; con- 


The ornament of a meek and quki 
1 Pet. Ul. 4. 


tented, 
spirit. 

A wretched soul, bruised with adversity. 

We bid be quiet when we hear it cry, Shak. 
Over all things brooding slept 
The quiet sense of sometnlng lost. Tennyson. 

5 Retired ; secluded ; as, a quiet corner. 
‘Seated on a quiet sofa.' Macmillan’s Mag. 
6. Free from fuss or bustle; without stiffness 
or formality. ‘A couple ot Mrs. Bardell’s 
most particular acquaintance, who had just 
stepped in to have a quiet cup of tea.' 
Dickens.— *1. Not glaring or showy; not such 
as to attract notice ; os, quiet colours ; a 
quiet dress. —Calm, Tranquil, Placid, Quiet. 
See under Calm.— SYN. Still, tranauil, calm, 
unruffled, smooth, unmolested, undisturbed, 
placid, peaceful, mild, peaceable, meek, con- 
tented. 

Quiet (kwl'et), n. 1. Rest; repose; stillness; 
the state of a thing not in motion. ‘The 
noonday quiet holds the hill' Tennyson.— 
2. Tranquillity; freedom from disturbance or 
alarm; peace; repose. 

A dreadful quiet felt, and worser far 
Than arm*, a sullen interval of war. Dryden. 
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3. Freedom from emotion of the mind; peace 
of the Boul; patience; calmneBS. 

Thy greatest help is quut^ gentle Nell. Shak. 

— ilf guiei. still; peaceful Shak.^ln quiet, 
quietly. Sfiak.—On the quiet, clandestinely, 
BO as to avoid observation. [Slang.]— Out qf 
quiet, \ disturbed; restless. Shak. 

<^et (kwi'et), v.t 1. To make or cause to 
be quiet; to calm; to appease; to pacify; to 
lull ; to allay ; to tranquillize ; as, to quiet 
the soul when agitated; to quiet the passions; 
to quiet the clamours of a nation ; to quiet 
the disorders of a city or town.— 2. To bring 
to a state of rest ; to stop ‘The ideas of 
moving or quieting corporeal motion. ' Locke. 
Quiet (kwi'et),t>.i. To become quiet or still; 
to abate; as, the sea quieted. 

While .^stonishmcnt 

With deep-drawn sighs was quietmg. Ktats. 

Quletaget (kwi'et-&j), n. Peace; quiet. 
Spenser. 

Quieter (kwi'et-6r), n. One who or that 
which quiets. 

Quietism (kwl'et-izm), n. The practice of 
maintaining or striving after dispasslon of 
mind or undisturbable tranquillity; the ab- 
sorption of the feelings or jfaculties In reli- 
gious contemplation; apathy; especially, the 
practice or system of a somewhat numerous 
class of mystical sects, who, in different ages, 
resigned themselves to a state of perfect 
mental Inactivity, in order to bring the soul 
into direct and immediate union with the 
very nature of the Godhead, and receive the 
infused heavenly light, which, according to 
their view, accompanies this state of inac- 
tive contemplation. 

He will confess that maetism is the safer extreme, 
if into one extreme or tne other the religious instruc- 
tor must run Brougham. 

Quietlst (kwi'et-ist), n. One who believes 
in or practises quietism ; especially applied 
to one of a sect of mystics, originated by 
Molinos, a Spanish priest, in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century Other sects of 
quietists have appeared in different ages, 
such as the Messalians or Euchites in the 
fourth century, the Bogomill in the eleventh 
century, the Beghards, Begulnes, and Hesy- 
chasts in the thirteenth century, the Breth- 
ren of the Free Spirit in the fourteenth 
century, and others of less note 

The best persons have always held it to be the 
essence of religion that the paramount duty of man 
upon earth is to amend himself : but all except monk- 
isn quietists have annexed to this the additional duty 
of amending the world, and not solely the human 
part of it, but the material; the order of physical 
nature. J S. Milt. 

QuletlBtiC (kwi-et-ist'ik), a. Pertaining to 
a quictist or to quietism. 

Quietly (kwi'et-lil adv. In a quiet state 
or manner : (al without motion ; in a state 
of rest; as, to lie or sit quietly, (b) Without 
tumult, alarm, dispute, or disturbance; 
peaceably; as, to live quietly, (c) Calmly; 
without agitation or violent emotion ; pa- 
tiently. ‘C^ietly, modestly, and patiently 
recommend his estate to God. ’ Jer Taylor, 
(d) In a manner to attract little or no obser- 
vation; as, he quietly left the room. 
Quietness (kwret-nes), n. The state of being 
quiet, still, or free from action or motion ; 
freedom from agitation, disturbance, or ex- 
citement ; tranquillity ; stillness ; calmness. 
‘Peace and guictMcsjf.’ Milton. 

QuietOUSt (kwi'et-us), a. Quiet; peaceable. 
Bale 

Quletouslyt (kwl'et-us-li), adv. lo a quiet- 
ous manner; quietly. Bale. 

Quietsomet (kwlet-sum), a. Calm; still; 
undisturbed. Spenser. 

Quietude (kwl'et-iid), n. [Fr. quUtude, L. 
quietudo. See QUIET ] Rest; repose; quiet; 
tranquillity. ‘A future quietude and sereni- 
tude In the affections.' WoUen. 

Quietus (kwi-g'tus), n. [L. quietus, quiet. 
(^ietus or quietus est was a formula used in 
dischm^ng accounts, equivalent to quit, 
discharged ] A final discharge of an account; 
a final settlement; a quittance, ‘Till I had 
signed your guietiw.’ Webster. ‘When he 
hunself might his quietus make with a bare 
bodkin.’ Shak. 

Qulffhtt (kwlt), v.t. [An erroneous form of 
gutf.] To release; to disengage. Spenser. 
Qul-Hl, Qui-hye (kwi-hr), n. The sobriquet 
nf the English stationed or resident in Ben- 

f al, the literal meaning lieing ‘ Who is there ? ’ 
t is the customary call for a servant, one 
always beliw in attendanocu though not in 
the room. The words are Hindi or Unlu. 
Quill (kwil), n. [O.E 9*tyUe, the stalk of a 
cane or reed; pernaps from Fr. quiUe, a pin, 


a skittle, from G. kid, a quill, a stalk, a pin, 
kegel, a cone, a nine-pin, a kayle ; O.G. kU, 
a stalk; comp. Ir. euiUe, a quill, cuUe, a reed. ] 

1. One of the large, strong feathers of geese, 
swans, turkeys, crows, &c. , used for writing 
pens, &c. 

The pen wherewith thou dost so heavenly sing. 
Made of a quill from an angel’s wing. 

Henry Constable. 

Hence— 2. The instrument of writing; as, 
the proper subject of his quHl. 

Thus his quill 

Declares to her the absent lover's will Cowley. 

3. The spine or prickle of a porcupine. Shak. 
4 A piece of small reed or other hollow plant, 
on which weavers wind the thread which 
forms the woof of cloth. ‘Of works with 
loom, with needle, and with quUl. ' Spenser. 
6. In mmic, a small piece of quill attached 
to a slip of wood, by means of which certain 
stringed instruments, as the virginal, were 
played. 

He touch’d the tender stops of various quills. 

With eager thought warbling his Dorick lay. 

Milton. 

6. The fold of a plaited ruff or ruffle, from 
its being about the size and shape of a goose- 
quill —7. In seal -engraving, the hollow 
mandrel of the seal-e^raver’s lathe or en- 
gine. E H Knight. — To carry a good quill, 
to write well 

Quill (kwil), v.t. To plait, or to form with 
small ridges like quills or reeds. ‘White 
linen quilled with great exactness.’ Addi- 
son. 

Quillai-bark (kwil-ft'e-bUrk), n. The bark of 
a Hoiitli American tree of the genus Quillaja 
(Q ^S'«^<oTiaria),belonging to the wing-seeded 
section of the Ilosaceso. It is used to make 
a lather instead of soap when washing silks, 
woollens, <fec Called also Quillaja -bark. 
QuUl-blt (kwilOjlt), n A kind of instrument 
for boring wood; a gouge-bit. 

Quill-driver ( kwirdriv-6r ), n. One who 
works with a quill or pen ; a scrivener ; a 
clerk; contemptuous 

Quilled (kwlld), a 1 Furnished with quills: 
used in composition ‘A sharp-gwri/ed por- 
cupine ’ Shak —2. In her applied in de- 
scribing a feather when the quill differs in 
colour from the rest 

Quillet t (kwil'et), n. [L quidlibet, what 
you please ] A nicety or subtlety; quibble 

O, some authority how to proceed , 

Some tricks, some quillets, how to cheat the devil, 
Shak 

Quilling (kwil'ing), n. A narrow bordering 
of net or lace, plaited so as to resemble a 
row of quills. 

Quill-nib (kwil'nib). n. A small pen made 
from a quill, to be used in a holder. 

Quill- work (kwil'werk), n. Ornamental 
work made of or with quills. 

Quill wort (kwil'w6rt), n. A cryptogamic 
plant, Jsoetes lacustris 
Quilt (kwilt), n. [O. Fr. cuilte, coutre, coultre, 
from L culcitra, culcita, a bed, a mattress, 
a pillow. See Counterpane ] A cover or 
coverlet made by stitching one cloth over 
another, with Some soft substance between 
them ; any thick or warm coverlet. ‘ I'he 
beds were covered with magnificent quills.' 
Arbuthnot. 

Quilt (kwilt I V t 1. To stitch together, as 
two pieces of cloth, with some soft substance 
between ; as, to quilt a coat. — 2. To stuff 
in the manner of a quilt. 

A bag quilted with bran is very good, but it drieth 
too much Baron 

Quilted (kwllt'ed), jp. and a. Stitched to- 
gether, as two pieces of cloth, with a soft 
substance between them ; as, a quilted bed- 
cover. —Quilted armour. See PouR-POiNT. 
Quilter (kwHt'Srl n. One who quilts; one 
who makes quiltings. 

Quilting (kwllt'lng), n. 1. The act or oper- 
ation of forming a quilt.— 2. The material 
used for making quilts ; padding or lining. 

3. Quilted work. ‘Thick quiltbigs covered 
with elaborate broidery.’ Lord Lytton — 

4. In America, the act of making a quilt by 
a collection of females who bestow their 
labour gratuitously to aid a female friend, 
and conclude with an entertainment — 

5. Maut. braided or plaited sennit over a Jar, 
bottle, &o. 

Quina (kwf'na), n. Same as Qtiinine. 
Qninazy (kwl'na-rl), a. [L. quinarius, from 
gutnt, five each, itomquinqxte, five.] Con- 
sisting of five or of a multiple of five ; ar- 
ranged by fives; as, a quinary number. 
Quinate (kwl'nfitx a. [See above.] In hot 
applied to five similar parts arranged to- 
gether, as five leafiets on a petiole. 


Quinate (kwi'n&t), n. In ehem. a salt ot 
quinic acid. 

Quince (kwins), n. [O.E. ccines, from Fr. 
coianasse, a kind of quince, from coing, a 
qmnce,from Lcotonium, oydonium,QT.Jqgd6- 
nion (mdlon), a quince, from Cydonia, a town 
on the north coast of Crete. ] The fruit of the 
Cydonia vulgaris, nat. order Bosacen. The 
quince-tree, which is supposed to be a native 
of Western Asia, is now cultivated through- 



Quince (Cydonia vulgaris). 

out Europe, and in many parts of the United 
States, for its handsome golden yellow fruit, 
which, though hard and austere when 
plucked from the tree, becomes excellent 
when boiled and eaten with sugar, or pre- 
served in syrup, or made into marmalade. 
Quinces, when mixed with other fruit, in 
cookery, communicate a very pleasant fla- 
vour. —Bengal quince See under ./Egle. 
Quince-seed (kwins'sgd), n. The seeds of 
the quince, used for making a gummy sub- 
stance for imparting stiffness and gloss to 
the hair, as also a mucilage for chopped 
lips. Sirnmonds 

Qlllnce-tree (kwins'tre), n. The Cydonia 
vulgaris. See QUINCE. 

Qulnce-wlne ( kwins'win ), n. A pleasant 
beverage made of the fermented Juice of 
the quince. 

Qulncht (kwinch), v.i. [Probably a nasal- 
ized form of quich, to stir. See QUEACH.] 

To move, stir, wince, or flounce. 

No part of all that realme shall be able to dare 
to quinch. Spenser. 

Qulnouncial (kwin-kun'shal), a. [L. quin- 0 
cuncialis, from quincunx ] Having the form 
of a (luinounx.— Qttwicmiciaf cBstivation, In X 
bot a term applied when there are five 
petals— two outer, two inner, and one cover- 
ing the latter by one of its sides 
Quincuncially (kwin-kim'shal-ll), adv In 
a quincuncim manner or order. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Quincunx (kwin'kungks),n. [L., compounded 
of quinque, five, and wncia, ounce — a flve-fc; 
ounce weight being marked with five spots < 
or balls.] 1. An arrangement of five ob-_j 
jects in a square, one at each corner and < 
one in the middle; especially, an arrange- iij 
ment, as of trees, in such squares, thus ' • ; 
continuously. A collection of trees in 8uch_^. 
squares forms a regular grove or wood,J 
presenting parallel rows or alleys in differ-^'- 
ent directions, according to the spectator’s- . 
position.— 2. In bot. a quincuncial aiTange-,.*J 
ment of the petals of a flower.— 3. In astrol. 
the position of planets when distant from 
each other five signs or 160°. 

Qulndecagon (kwin-dek'a-gon), n [L quin- 
que, five, Gr. deka, ten, and gonia, angle.] 

In geom. a plane figure with fifteen sides 
and fifteen anglea 

QiHndecexnvlr (kwin-de-8em'v6r}, n. pi 
QulndeceniTlrl (kwin-de-sem'vi-n). [L, 
from quinque, five, decern, ten, and vir, man.] 

In Rom antiq. one of a body of fifteen ma- 
gistrates who had charge of the Sibylline 

Quindeoemvirate (kwin-dg-semV^r-atl n. 
The body or office of the Qulndecenivlri. 
Quindeciint (kwin'dg-sim), n. [ L , fifteen.] 

A fifteenth part of anything. Foxe. 
Quiudonbt Quludlsmt (kwln'dem, kwln - 
dizm), n. Same as Quindedm. Fabym; 
Prynne. 

Qulnia. Quinlna (kwin'l-a, kwin'i-na), «. 
Older names for Quinine. 

Quinic (kwin'ik), a. Ot or belonging to 
quinine; specifically applied to an acid, 
called also Kinic Acid (which see imder 
Kinic). 

Quinlolne (kwin'i-sln), (CspH 34 NaOj.) An 
alkaloid isomeric with quinine and quint 
dine, and produced by the molecular traos- 
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formation of either of these bases. It is very 
bitter, assesses febrifugal properties, and 
turns the plane of polarization to the right. 
Qnlllldlne (kwin'i-din), n. (CaoH^NsOa.) A 
base isomeric with quinine and occui^g 
associated with it in some cinchona barks. 
It crystallizes in large transparent prisms, 
almost insoluble in water, but tolerably so 
in alcohol. It neutralizes acids, and forms 
salts with them, which much resemble the 
corresponding quinine salts, but crystallize 
more easily. The salts are febrifugal 
Quinine (kwin^), n. [ Indian kina, quina, 
bark ] A most important vegetable alkali, 
obtained from the bark of several trees 
of the genus Cinchona (which see). Its 
composition is expressed by the formula 
C90H24NQO0. It is colourless, inodorous, and 
extremely bitter. With acids it forms crys- 
tallizable salts, the most important of which 
is the sulphate, so extensively used in medi- 
cine, as a febrifuge and tonic. 

Qulnlnlsm (kwinln-izm), n. The same as 
Cinchoni»m, 

Qulnoa (kwi-n5'a), n. A South American 
plant {Ckenopodium Quinoa), of which there 
are two cultivated varieties, one yielding 
white seeds, and sometimes called petty- 
rice, the other red. The white seeds under 
the same name ( quinoa) are extensively used 
in Chili and Peru as an article of food in the 
form of porridge, cakes, &c. A preparation 
of them, under the name of carapulqite, is 
a favourite dish with the ladies of Lima. 
The seeds of the other variety, red quinoa, 
are used medicinally as an application for 
sores and bruises 

Quinoline (kvnn'd-lln), n. (C9H7N.) A liquid 
volatile base, formed artificially by distilling 
quinine, cinchonine, or strychnine, along 
^th caustic potash. It is very bitter, and 
strongly alkaline ; and forms crystallizable 
salts with acids. Quinoline is present in 
coal-tar and may be treated so as to yield 
three colouring matters— a green, a blue, 
and a violet. Written also Chmoline. 
Qulnolo^st (kwi-noro-jist), n. One versed 
In quinology. 

Qulnology (kwi-nol'o-jl), n. The science 
which treats of quinine and other febrifuge 
alkaloids. 

Qulnone (kwin'dn), n. See Kinone. 
Qcto<iuageglma(kwln-kwa-je8'i-ma),7t [L ] 
nftieth, — Quinquagemna Sunday, so called 
as being al>out the fiftieth day before Easter ; 
Shrove Sunday. 

Quln4uaxi|nil&i'(k^n'k^Ang'gu-lCr),a. [L. 
ouinqu€,&ve, and angulus, angle.} Having 
five angles or comers 

Qulnquartlcular (kwin-kwar-tik'u-icr), a 
[L. quinque, five, and articulm, joint, 
article.] Consisting of five articles -(^in- 
quarticular controversy, the controversy be- 
tween the Arminians and Calvinists on the 
‘five points’— viz. particular election, par- 
ticular redemption, moral inability in a 
fallen state, uresistible grace, and final 
I>er8everance of the saints 

Including several tenets m the latter denomination 
(Puritan), besides those of the quinquarttcular con- 
trOTAcnsy. Hal lam 

Qulnque>a]l|l6d (kwin-kwe-ang'gld), a 
Quinquangular. 

QuinqueoapBUlar (kwin-kwg-kap'sh-ldr). a. 
[L quinque, five, and capsula, a little chest. ] 
In bot having five capsules. 
Qulnqueoostate (kwln-kwg-kos'tat), a [L. 
quinque, five, and costa, a rib.] In bot. five- 
ribbed. 

Qninquedentate, Qulnquedentated 

(kwin-Kwg-den'tat, kmn-kwg-den't&t-ed), a. 
fL. quinque, five, and dentatus, toothed, 
from dens, dentis, a tooth ] In zool or bot. 
having five teeth or indentations. 
QolnquefkrlOUB (kwin-kwg-fa'ri-us), a. 
[jProm L. quinque, five.] In bot. opening 
into five parts. 

Qnlnquefid (kwinTtwe-fid), o. [L. quinque, 
live, and findo. Mi, to split. ] In bot. five- 
cleft; cut about half-way from the mar^n 
to the base into five segments with linear 
sinuses and straight margins, as a leaf. 
Qulnquefbllate, Qulnquefoliated (kwfn- 
kw6-fdli-it, kwin-kw5^6Tl-at-e^, a. [L. 
^inque, fire, sad folium, leaf, ] Having five 
leaves. 

Qnlnqne21t0ral(kwin-kwd-]it^6r-al), a. [L. 
quinque, five, and Utera, letter.] Consisting 
of five letters. 

QuinquelotMite. Qulnquelobedflcwin-kwe- 

Jdb'ftt, kwinlcw^rdbdl a. (L. quvnque, five, 
and {obtM, lobe. 1 In oof. flve-lobed; divided 
nearly to the middle into five distinct parts 
with convex margins. 


Quluquelooular ( kwin-kwS-lok'ft-16r ), a. 
[L. quinque, five, and loculus, a cell.] In 
bot five-celled ; having five cells, as a peri- 
carp. 

Q vlTir| ^^ f>Tini>.11n. (kwin-kwe-n&Tl-a).n. vl. [L. 
qumquennalis. See QUINQUENNIAL.] In 
Rom. antiq. public games celebrated every 
five years, 

Quinquennlad (kwin-kwen'i-ad), n, [ L. 
quinquennium, a period of five years— gittn- 
que, five, and annus, a year.] A period of 
five years. Tennyson. 

Quinquennial (kwin-kwen'i-al), a. [L. quin- 
quennalis, quinquennia— quinque, five, and 
annus, year.] Occurring once in five years, 
or lasting five years. 

Qulnquenniuin (kwin-kwen'i-um), n. [L.] 
The space of five years. 

Quinquepartlte 0cwin-kw6-n&rtTt), a. [L. 
quinqxu, five, and parriftts, dividea.] 1. In 
oof. divided into five parts almost to the 
base.— 2. Consisting of five parts. 
Qulnquerenie (kwin'kwg-rem), n. [L. quin- 
querewis, from quinque, five, and remus, 
oar.] An ancient galley having five ranks 
of rowers 

Qulnquesyllable (kwin-kwS-sina-bl), n. A 
word of five syllables. 

Quinquevalve, Qtdnquevalyular (kwin'- 
Kwe-valv, kwin-kwe-val''vu-16r), a. [L. quin- 
que, five, and valva, valve.] In bot. having 
five valves, as a pericarp. 

Quinquevlr (kwin'kwe-vfiri, n. pi. Qnln- 
quevlrl (k win -k weyi-ri). (L. , from quinque. , 
five, and vir, man.] In Rom. antiq. one of 
five commissioners who were frequently ap- 
pointed under the republic as extraordinary 
magistrates to carry any measure into effect. 
Dr. W. Smith. 

Quinquina (kwinTcwi-na), n [Sp quina 
quina, from Indian quina, bark.] Peruvian 
bark The bark of various species of cin- 
chona. 

Quinqulno(kwin'kwi-n6), n. A South Amer- 
ican leguminous plant, the Myrospermum 
peruiferum, which yields the balsam of 
Peru. See Myrospermum. 

Quinquivalent (kwin-kwiv'a-lent), a. [L 
quinque, five, and valons, valentis, ppr. of 
valere, to be worth.] In chem. capable of 
being combined with, or exchanged for, five 
hydrogen atoms ; having an equivalence of 
five 

Quinsy ( kwin'zi ). n [ Corrupted from Fr 
esquinancie, squinancie, from L cynanche, 
Gr, kynancM, a bad kind of sore throat— 
kyon, a dog, and angchd, to throttle ; lit a 
dog-throttUng— ‘dog’ having a pejorative 
effect ] In med. (a) an inflammation of 
the tonsils, {b) Any inflammation of the 
throat or parts adjacent. 

Quinsy-berry <kwin'zi-be-ri), n. A name 
for the black-currant (Ribes nigrum), from 
its use in quinsy. 

Qulnsv-wort (kwin'zi-w^rt), n. A herbace- 
ous plant of the genus Asperula {A. cynan- 
chica), occurring on chalky downs in Bri- 
tain It owes its specific as well as its popu- 
lar name to its supposed efficacy in curing 
quinsy. 

Quint (kwint), n. (L. quintus, fifth, Fr. 
quinte. ] A set or sequence of five, as in 
piquet. 

Quintain (kwln'tan), n. [Fr. quintaine , L. L. 



Ancient Quintain at Olf ham, Kent. 

quintema, a quintain. Brachet derives it 
from L. quintana, a street or broad way 


in a camp (from quintus, flftii, quinque^ 
five), hence a public place and the exeroi^ 
practised in such a place.] A figure or 
other object to be tilted ai It was con- 
structed in various ways ; a common form 
in England consisted of an upright post, on 
the top of which was a horizontal bar turn- 
ing on a pivot ; to one end of this a sand- 
bag was attached, on the other a broad board ; 
and it was a trial of skill to strike or tilt at 
the broad end with a lance, and pass on be- 
fore the bag of sand could whirl round and 
strike the tilter on the back. 

Quintal (kwln'taix [Fr. quintal, from 
L. centum, a hundred, through the Sp. 
quintal. At. kintdr, a weight of 100 lbs.) 
A weight of 100 lbs. The old French quintal 
was equal to 100 livres, or nearly 108 lbs. 
avoirdupois. The quintal mUrique or mo- 
dern quintal is 100 kilogrammes, or 220 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

Quintan (kwin'tan), a. [L. quintanus,iTom 
quintus, fifth, from quinque, five.] Occur- 
ring or recurring every fifth day; as, a quin- 
tan fever. 

Quintan (kwin'tan), n. An Intermittent 
fever the paroxysms of which recur every 
fifth day. 

Qnlntell t (kwin'tel), n. The quintain. 

None crowns the cup 

Of wassailc now, or sets the quintell up. Herrick. 

Qulnteron (kwin'te-ron), n. Same as Qutti- 

troon 

Quintessence (kwin-tes'ens), n. [L. quinta 
essentia, fifth essence.] 1. According to old 
notions, the fifth or highest essence or most 
ethereal element of natural bodies. 

The ancient Greeks said there are four ele- 
ments or forms m whicli matter can exist Fire, or 
the imponderable form; Air, or the gaseous form: 
Water, or the liquid form; and Earth, or the solid 
form. The Pythagoreans added a fifth, which they 
called ether, more subtile and pure than fire, and 
possessed of an orbicular motion This element, 
which flew upwards at creation, and out of which 
the stars were made, was called the fifth essence : 
quintessence therefore means the most subtile ex- 
tract of a body that can be procured. Brewer 

Hence — 2 An extract from anything, con- 
taining its virtues or most essential part in 
a small quantity; pure and concentrated 
essence; the best and purest part of a thing. 

‘ Pure quintessences of precious oils.’ Ten- 
nyson. 

The quintessence of every sprite 
Heaven would in little show Shak, 

8. In old chem. a term applied to alcoholic 
tinctures or essences made by digestion at 
common temperatures or in the sun's heat. 
Quintessence (kwin-tes'ens), v.t. To ex- 
tract as a quintessence. [Rare ] 

Now quintessence my soule, and now advance, 

My carc-frcc powers in some celestial transe 

Sylvester. 

Quintessential (kwin-tes-sen'shal), a. Con- 
sisting of quintessence. 

Quintette, Quintet (kwin-teto, n. [Fr. gxiin- 
tette, from It. quintetto, from quinta, L. 

J fuintus, fifth.] In music, (a) a vocal or 
nstrumental composition in five parts, in 
which each part is obbligato, and performed 
by a single voice or instrument, (b) A set 
of five persons who perform a musical epm- 
position in five parts. 

Quintette (kwin-tet'to), n. [It.] Same as 
Quintette. 

Qulntlc (kwin'tlk), n [L. quintus, fifth, from 
quinque, five.] See Qu ANTIC. 

(n^tUe (kwin'tn), n. [L. quintus, fifth.] 
The aspect of planets when distant from 
each otner the fifth part of the zodiac, or 
72 degrees. 

Qulnldllan, QulntUllan (kwln-til'l-an), n. 
One of a sect of heretics in the second cen- 
tury, the disciples of Montauus, who took 
their name from QuintUia, a lady whom he 
had deceived by his pretended sanctity, 
and whom they regarded as a prophetess. 
They made the eucharist of oread and 
cheese, allowed women to be priests and 
bishops, and decried water bapUsm as use- 
less, since faith alone was sufficient to save 
man as it did Abraham. 

Qulntilllon ( kwln-tim-on), 71. [L. quintus, 
fifth. and E. million. ) A number produced by 
Involving a million to the fifth power, or a 
unit followed by thirty ciphers ; in French 
and Italian notations, a unit followed by 
eighteen ciphers. 

Qulntln (kwin'tin). Same as Quintain. 
Qulntine (kwin'tm), n. jX. quintus, fifth.] 
In bot. a name given to the fifth or Inner- 
most envelope of the vegetable ovulum, the 
most external being the first or primine. 
Qulntlftmial (ks^-ti-sUr'nal), n. [L 
quintus, fifth, and ttemim.] In amt. the 
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fifth osseous portion of the sternum, cor- 
responding to the fifth and sixth intercostal 
spaces. 

Qvdntole (kwin'tfil),n. [It. quinto; L. guin- 
tu$, fifth.] In music, a group of five notes 
to be played in the time of four, 
(htlntroozi (kwin-trttn'), n. [Sp. quinteron, 
from L. quintus, the fifth, from quinque, 
five. Comp, quadroon.] In the West In- 
dies, the child of a white man by a woman 
who has one-sixteenth part of negro blood. 
Hence a quintroon has only one -thirty- 
second part of negro blood. Spelled also 
Quinteron. 

Octuple (kwin'tfi-pl), a. [L. quintuplus, 
fivefold— guinfus, fifth, and term, -plus, Gr. 
plooB.] 1. Fivefold; containing five times 
the amount. — 2. In music, designating a 
species of time, now seldom used, contain- 
ing five notes of equal value in a bar.— 8. In 
hot. applied to an arrangement consisting 
of five parts or a multiple of five. 
Quintuple (kwin^u-pl), v t. pret. &pp quin- 
tupled; ppr. quintupling. To make fivefold. 

Qiuntuple - nerved, Quintuple - ribbed 

^win'tu-pl-n6rvd", kwin'tu-pl-ribd"). a. In 
hot applied to leaves having five ribs or 
veins, the four lateral ones of which spring 
from the middle one, or midrib, above its 
base. 

Quinzaine (kwln'zan), n. [Fr. , from quinze . 
fifteen, from L. quindecim, fifteen.] 1. In 
chron. the fourteenth day after a feast-day, 
or the fifteenth if the day of the feast be in- 
cluded — 2. A stanza consisting of fifteen 
lines. 

Quip (kwip), n. [W. chwip, a quick flirt or 
turn ; chwipiaw, to move briskly, to whip, 
as we say, to whip round a corner in run- 
ning.] A smart sarcastic turn; a sharp or 
cutting jest; a severe retort ; a jibe. 'All 
his merry quips are o’er ’ Tennyson. 

If I sent him word aeain, it was not well cut, he 
would send me word, nc rut it to please himself 
This IS callc'l the modest S/taAr. 

Why, what's a 5H<t/^~We great girders call it a 
short saying of a sharp wit, with a bitter sense in a 
sweet word 


Quip (kwip), V t pret. & pp. quipped; ppr 
quipping To utter quips or sarcasms on ; 
to taunt; to treat with a sarcastic retort; to 
sneer at. 


The more he laughs, and does her closely guip 
To see her sore lament, and bite her tender lip. 

Spatser 

Quip (kwip). v.i To use quips or sarcasms; 
tojibe ; to scoff 


Are you pleasant or peevish, that you guip with 
such briefe girdcs Greene. 


QuipO, Quipu (kwip'o, kwip'd), n. [Peruvian 
quipu, a knot ] A cord about 2 feet in 
length, tightly spun from variously coloured 
threads, and to which a number of smaller 
threads were attached in the form of a 
fringe : used among the ancient Peruvians 
and Mexicans for recording events, &c 
The fringe-like threads were also of different 
colours and were knotted. The colours 
denoted sensible objects, os white for sil- 
ver, yellow for gold, and the like; and some- 
times also abstract ideas, as white for peace, 
red for war. They constituted a rude regis- 
ter of certain important facts or events, as 
of births, deaths, and marriages, the num- 
ber of the population fit to l^ar arms, the 
quantity of stores in the government maga- 
zines, <fec. Written also Quippo, Quippu. 

The mysterious science of the (fuipus . . . supplied 
the Peruvians with the means of communicating their 
ideas to one another, and of transmitting them to 
future generations. Prescott. 

Quire (kwir), n. [A different spelling of 
choir. See CHOIR. 1 1. A body of singers; a 
chorus ‘The quire of birds did sweetly 
sing,’ Spenser. 

And heavenly gutrts the hymen.Tean sung. Milton. 


2. The part of a church allotted to the cho- 
risters or singers appointed to lead the con- 
gregational nnging. 

The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires. 

And wolves with howling nil the sacred quires. 

Pope, 

8.t A company or assembly. Spenser. 
Quire (kwIr), v.i. To sing in concert or 
ohorus; to cnant or sing harmoniously. 


There's not the stnallett orb which thou behoidest. 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiriHg to the young-eyed cherubim. Shak. 


Quire (kwir), n. [0. K. guatre; 0. Fr. awiyer; 
Fr. cahier; It. quademo, a paper-book; from 
L.L, quatemum, from L. quatuor, four.) A 
collection of par^r consisting of twenty-four 
sheets of equal size, and generally folded 
once. Wrapping, envelope, printing, and 


various other papers are not folded. News- I 
‘ ) the quire. 

[L.] An- 
\ honour of 
Eomulus, who was also called Quirinus. 
Quirinue (kwi-rl^nus), n. An Italian war- 
like divinity, supposed to be the same as 
Mars. 


Quirlstert (kwir'is-tdr), n. One that sings 
in concert; a chorister. 


The coy quiristers that lodge within 
Are prodigal of harmony. Thomson. 


QuirltatiOU (kwlr-l-t&'8hon),t n. [L. quiri- 
tatio, from quirito, to raise a plaintive cry, 
from queror, to complain.] A cryii^ for 
help. *So woful a quwUation.' Bp. Ball. 

Qulrlte (kwi'Ht), n. One of the Quirites. 

Quintes (kwi-ri'tez), n. pi. [L. , from Cures, 
the ancient Sabine capital.] A designation 
of the citizens of ancient Home as in their 
civil capacity. The name of Quirites be- 
longed to them in addition to that of Ro- 
mani, the latter designation applying to 
them in their politico and military capa- 
city. 

Quirk (kw6rk), n. [Prov. E. quirk, to turn 
sharply; comp. W. chwired, a sudden start or 
turn, craft, deceit: chwym, a turn, a start.] 
1. An artful turn for evasion or subterfuge ; 
a shift; a quibble; as, the quirks of a petti- 
fogger. ‘ Dark subtiltiesana intricate quirks. ’ 
Bairow. —2. A flt or turn; a short paroxysm. 
‘I’ve felt 80 many quirks of joy and grief.’ 
Shak. —3. A smart taunt or retort; a slight 
conceit or quibble; a quip; a flight of fancy. 
‘Conceits, puns, quirks, or quibbles.’ Watts. 

I may chance to have some odd gutrks and rem- 
nants of wit broken on me Shak. 


Most fortunately he hath achieved a maid, 

That paragons description and wild fame. 

One that excels the gutrks of blazoning pens 

Shak. 

4. An irregular air; a light fragmentary 
piece of music. ‘Light quirks of music, 
broken and uneven.^ Pope . — 5 In building, 
a piece taken out of any regular ground- 
plot or floor, as to make a court or yard,<&^c ; 
thus, if the ground-plan were square or ob- 
long, and a piece were taken out of the 
comer, such piece is called a quirk.— 6. In 
arch, an acute channel or recess; a deep in- 
dentation ; the hollow under the abacus — 
Quirk moulding or quirked moulding, a 



Quirked Ovolo — Grecian. Quirked Ogee— Roman. 

moulding whose sharp and sudden return 
from its extreme projection to the re-en- 
trant angle seems rather to partake of a 
straight line on the profile than of the curve. 
Gwilt. 

Quirk (kw6rk), v. t To form or furnish with 
a quirk or channel. 

In Grecian architecture, ovolos and ogees are usu- 
ally gutrked at the top. U’eale 

Qulrkisk (kwfirk'ish), a. Having the char- 
acter of a quirk; consisting of quirks, turns, 
quibbles, or artful evasions. 

Sometimes it (facetiousness) is lodged in a sly 
question, in a smart answer, m a guirkxsh reason 
Barrow 

Quirky (kwSr'ki), a. Full of quirks or sub- 
terfuges ; shifty ; quibbling ; characterized 
by petty tricks; as, a quirky attorney; a 
quirky question. 

QuiBh (kwish), n. Defensive armour for the 
thigh; a cuish. [Rare.] 

Quishillft n. A cushion. Chaucer. 

QulSQUallB (kwis-lnvalis), n. [L. quis, who? 
and qualis, of what kind? When the genus 
was named it was uncertain to what class 
or order it belonged.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Combretaceee, indigenous to tro- 
pical Asia and Africa. There are three or 
four species, climbing shrubs, with opposite, 
rarely alternate leaves, and axillary or ter- 
minal spikes of white flowers, which become 
red after expansion. Q. indioa is the most 
common ; its fruit is reckoned a vermifuge. 

Qlliltron.t n. A beggar; a scullion, /co- 
maunt or the Rose. , , ^ 

Quit (kwlt), a. [From O.Fr. ^ite, Mod. Fr. 
quitte, disohar^d, released, freed, qi^to, 
from L. quietus, quiet, at rest, satisfied. 
^ite and quiet are slightly different forms 
of this word, and coy is also a form of it.] 
Discharged or released from a debt, pen- 


alty, or obligation; on even terms; absolved; 
free; clear: with qf before an object. 

The owner of the ox shall be quit. Ex. xxi. sS. 

To John I owed great obligation ; 

But John, unhappily, thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation— 

Now I and John are f^rly quit. Prior. 

Often used colloquially in the form quits as 
a kind of noun; as, to be quits with one; 
that is, to have made mutual satisfaction 
of claims or demands with him ; to be on 
oven terms with him; hence, as an excla- 
mation, quits! equivalent to, we are even, 
‘To cry quits with the commons in their 
complaints.’ Fuller. —Double w quits, a 
terra in gambling when the stake due from 
one person to another is either to become 
double or to be reduced to nothing in case 
of a certain chance being favouralue or un- 
favourable. 

Qult(kwit), v.t. pret. <fe pp. quit or quitted; 
ppr. quitting. [In part directly from the 
adjective, in part from the 0 Fr. verb quiter, 
Fr. quitter, to leave, to abandon, to give up, 
which again is from Fr. quite, quitte (adj.> 
See above ] 1. To discharge, as an obliga- 
tion or duty; to meet and satisfy, as a claim 
or debt ; to make payment for or of ; to re^ 
pay; to requite. 

Like doth qutt like, and measure still for measure. 

Shak. 

One step higher 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude. Milton. 
Full ill then should I quit your brother's love, 

And you your good father s kindness. Tennyson. 

2 To set free; to absolve; to acquit. ‘God 
quit you in his mercy.' Shak.— 3. To free, 
as from anything harmful or oppressing; to^ 
relieve; to clear; to liberate; to discharge 
from. 


To quit you of this fear, you have already looked 
death in the face. Abp. Wake. 

4 To meet the claims upon, or expectations 
entertained of; to conduct; to acquit: used 
reflexively. 

Be strong and quit yourselr/es like men. i Sam. iv. 9. 
S<imson hath gutt htmself 
Like Samson. Milton, 


6 . To carry through; to do or perform to 
the end, so that nothing remams; to dis- 
charge or perform completely. 

Never a worthy pnnee a day did quit 
With greater hazard, and with more renown. 

Daniel. 

6 . To depart from; to go away from; to 
leave. ‘ Avaunt I and quit my sight 1 ' Shak. 

Men like soldiers may not quit the post 
Allotted by the gods, /eftnyson. 

7. To resign; to give up. 

The prince, renowned in bounty as In arms, . . . 
Quitted his title to Campaspe’s channs Prior. 

8 . To forsake; to abandon. 

Such a superficial way of examining is to quid truth 
lor appearance. Locke. 

—To quit cost, to pay expenses; to be re- 
munerative ; as, the cultivation of barren 
land will not always quit cost. 

Who say, I care not, those I give for lost I 
And to instruct them, 'twill not quit the cost. 

G. Herbert. 

—To quit scores, to make even ; to choose 
mutually from demands by mutual equiva- 
lents given. 

Does not the earth quit scores with all the elements- 
in her noble fruits? South. 


Quit (kwit), n. A name given to many small 
passerine birds by the inhabitants of Ja- 
maica and other West India islands, proba- 
bly from their note. 

Qui tflTn (kwi tam). [L., who as well, or 
equally.] In law, an action on a penal 
stotute, brought partly at the suit of the 
king, and partly at that of an informer ; so 
called from the words Qu< tam pro domino 
rege, quam pro se ipso, &c., who sues as 
wdl for himself as for our lord the king. 
Qui tam as a noun means an informer. 

Qultcll, Qultch-grasi (kwich, kwlch'gras), 
n. [A form of quick-grass, so called no doubt 
from its vitality and vigorous growth.] A 
species of worthless grass which roots de^ly 
and spreads rapidly in arable fields, and Is 
not easily eradicated; couch-grass; but the 
word is applied to some other grMses be- 
sides the couch-grass proper (Tritium re- 
pens). Written also Queach, Squitch. 


Full seldom does a man .repent, or use 
Botii grace and will to pick the vicious quUch 
Of blood and custom whoUy out of him, 

And make all clean, and plant himself afresh. 

Qultdlalin (kwlt'klam), n. In law, a deed of 
release; aninstnimeniby which some claim, 
right or title, real or supposed, to an estato 
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la r^toquiahed to another without any 
covenant or warrantry, expreae or Implied. 
I^uitelatm (kwit^&m), v.t. In late, to quit 
or abandon a claim or title to; to relinquiah 
a claim to, by deed, without covenanta of 
warrantry against adverse and paramount 
titles. 

Quite (kwit), adv. [From quit, that is, pri- 
marily, free or clear by complete perform- 
ance.] 1. Completely; wholly; entirely; 
totally; perfectly. 

He hath sold us, and hath gnite devoured also our 
money. Gen. xxxi. 15. 

The same actions may be aimed at different ends, 
and arise from guite contrary principles. Spectator. 

2. To a great extent or degree; very; as, 
quite warm; quite young; quite recent; 
^iie extraordmary. *Q,uite a young lad.’ 
Thackeray. [According to Fitzedward Hall, 

’ Addison and his friends knew nothing of 
quite in the sense which it has here; nor, 
except when the word was preceded by a 
negative, did they put a after it.’] 

« t Qa]rte,t a. Quit ; free. Chaucer. 
t Quyte,t v.t. To quit; to requite; to 
pay for; to acquit. Chaucer. 
Qultely,tQuytely,t ode. Freely; at liberty. 

Chaucer. ' 

Quit-rent (kwlt'rent), n. Rent paid by the 
freeholders and copyholders of a manor in 
discharge or acquittance of other services. 
Quits (kwits). See under Quit, a 
Quittable (kwit'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
quitted or vacated. 

Quittal t (kwit'al), n. Return; repayment; 
requital ' As in revenge or quittal of such 
stme. ’ Sfiak. 

Quittance (kwlt'ans), n [Ft See Quit.] 

1 Discharge from a debt or obligation ; an 
acquittance; a receipt. ‘Omitt^ce is no 
quittance. ’ Shak. 

Gurth folded the quittance, and put it under his 
cap. Sir ly. Scott. 

2. Recompense; return; repayment. 

We . . shall forget the office of our hand, 

Sooner than quittance of desert and merit Shak. 

Quittanoet (kwiVans), v.t. To repay. 

Embrace we then this opportunity, 

As fitting best to quittance their deceit Shak. 

Quitter (kwit'6r), n. [In senses 3, 4, and 5, 
probably for quitture.] 1. One who quits.— 
2.f A deliverer.— 3. t Scoria of tin.— 4. Mat- 
ter flowing from a sore or wound —6 In 
farriery, an ulcer formed between the hair 
and hoof, generally on the inside quarter 
of a horse’s foot. Written also Quittor. 
Quitter-bone (kwit'6r-bdn), n. In farriery, 
a hard round swelling on the coronet be- 
tween the heel and the quarter, usually on 
the Inside of the foot. Written also Quitt&r- 
bone. 

Quittor (kwlt'6r), n. See Quitter. 
Quitturet (kwiuur), n. A discharge of mat- 
ter from a sore; an issue. ’ To cleanse the 
quitture from thy wound.’ Chapman 
Q^ver (kwiv'6r),u. i. [Possibly borrowed from 
D. Quiveren, to tremble, closely connected 
with quaver, and with the old adjective qui- 
ver, active, nimble, A. Sax. ewifer, in cw\fer- 
lice, anxiously, and probably also with guiefr; 
comp, also W. ckwyp, a quick turn or move- 
ment, a quip.] 1. To shake or tremble ; to 
quake; to shudder; to shiver. ‘And left the 
limbs still quiv'ring on the ground.' Addi- 
son. 

Why dost thou quiver, man ?— The palsy, and not 
fear, provokes me. Shak. 

His heart was cleft with pain and rage, 

His cheeks they quivered, his eyes were wild, 

Colcf nlge. 

2. To play or be agitated with a tremulous 
motion. 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
Shak. 

A thousand suns will stream on thee, 

A thousand moons will quiver, Tennyson. 

Quiver (kwiv'fir), n. The act or state of 
quivering; a tremulous motion; a shake; a 
shudder; a shiver. ‘One quiver of that 
mocking lip.’ Lord Lytton. 

But Figs, all whose limbs were in a quiver, and 
whose nostrils were breathing rage, imt his little 
bottle-holder aside. Thackeray. 

Quiver t (kwlv'er), a. [A, Sax ewifer. See 
Quiybr, a.i.] Nimble; active. 

There was a little quiver fellow, and a’ would man- 
age his piece thus ; and he would about and about. 

Shak. 

Quiver (kwiv'er}, ». (O.Fr, guivre, cuivre, 
from O.H G. kohhar, koehar, Mod. G. kbcher, 
a quiver; cog. Dan. koger, D. koker, A. Bax. 
eoeer— a case, a quiver.] A case or sheath 
for arrows. 

Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and 
thy bow. Gen. xxvii. 3, 


Quivered (kwiv^erd), a. 1. Furnished with a 
quiver; as, the quivered nymph. 

Just beyond, on light tiptoe divine, 

A quivered Oian. /treats. 

2. Sheathed as in a quiver. 

From him whose quills stand quivered at his ear, 
To him who notches sticks at Westminster. Po/e. 

Qulveringly (kwiv'6r-ing-ll), adv. In a 
quivering manner; with quivering. 

vlve (ke vev). [Fr., lit. who lives?] The 
challenge of the French sentries to those 
who approach their posts; equivalent to the 
English ‘Who goes there?’ Hence, to be on 
the qui vive, is to be on the alert ; to be all 
vigilance or watchfulness, as a sentinel is. 
Quucotic (kwik-sot'lk), a. [From Don Quix- 
ote, the celebrated hero of Cervantes' ro- 
mance of that name, and who is painted as 
a half -crazy reformer, a champion of the 
supposed distressed, and a caricature of the 
ancient knights of chivalry.] Romantic to 
extravagance; aiming at an extravagantly 
ideal st^dard; visionary; os, a quixotic per- 
sonage; quixotic schemes. ‘ Feats of quix- 
otic geXlaoivy.’ Prescott. 

Of Raleigh’s other enterprises, more especially of 
his quixotic ascent of the Orinoco for four hunefred 
miles in small open boats, no local name remains as 
a memorial. Js. Taylor. 

Quixotically (kwik-sot'lk-al-li), adv. After 
the manner of Don Quixote; in a mad or ab- 
surdly romantic manner. 

Quixotism (kwik'sot-izm), n. Romantic and 
absurd notions; schemes or actions like 
those of Don Quixote. 

Quixotry (kwik'sot-ri), n. Quixotism; vi- 
sionary schemes. 

Quiz (kwiz}. n. [This word is said to have 
originatea in a joke. Daly, the manager of 
a Dublin play-house, wagered that he would 
make a word of no meaning to be the com- 
mon talk and puzzle of the city in twenty- 
four hours; in the course of that time the 
letters quiz were chalked or pasted on 
all the walls of Dublin, with such an effect 
that the wager was won.] 1. An obscure 
question ; something designed to puzzle or 
turn one into ridicule; a hoax ; a jest — 
2. One who quizzes. —3, One liable to bo 
quizzed; an odd fellow. 

Look at that old putt in the chair ; did you ever 
see such a qut* f Thackeray 

4, A toy iu vogue about the beginning of the 
century, consisting of a small cylinder or 
wheel with a deeply grooved circunrference. 
To this a cord or string was attached, and 
the point of the game was to keep the toy 
rolling backwards and forwards by making 
it unwind and then wind the string on itself 
Called also Bandelore 

Quiz ^kwiz), v.t. pret. <fc pp. quizzed; ppr. 
quizzing 1. To puzzle; to banter; to ex- 
amine narrowly with an air of mockery; to 
ridicule or make sport of by means of ob- 
scure questions, hints, and the like ; to 
hoax. 

For then the chief and only satisfaction 
Will be much quizzing on the whole transaction 
Byron. 

2. To look at through or as through a quiz- 
zing-glass; to peer at; to look at suspi- 
ciously. 

Quizzer (kwiz'fer),n. One who quizzes others, 
or makes them the object of sport by de- 
ceiving them. 

Quizzical (kwiz’ik-al). a. Partaking of the 
nature of a quiz; addicted to quizzing, 
Qulzzing-glaas (kwiz'iug-glas), n. A small 
eye-glass. 

Quizzism (kwiz'izm),n. The habit or practice 
of quizzing. 

Quoad sacra ^wo'ad sa'kra) [L. ] So far as 
regards sacred matters ; as, a quoad sacra 
parish. See under Parish. 

Quob (kwob), V. i. [Comp. G. quohheln, quah- 
oeln, to shake; D. kwabbig, waddling.] To 
move, as the feetus in utero; to throb, as 
the heart; to quiver. [Local and vulgar.] 
QU0d.t Quoth; said. Chaucer. 

Quod (kwod), n. [A form of quad, a contr. 
of quadrangle.] Aquadrangle, asofaprison, 
where prisoners take exercise; hence, a 
prison; a jail. [Slang.] 

Fancy a nob like you being sent to quad t Fiddle- 
dedee 1 You see, sir, you weren’t used to it, 

Disraeli. 

Quod (kwod), V.t. To put in prisoa Mayhew. 
[Slang.] 

Quoddy (kwod'i), n. A kind of scaled her- 
rings. which are smoked or salted in the 
North American provinces. Simmonds. 
Quodllbet (kwod^-bet), n. [L., what you 
please.] 1. A nice point; a subtlety. ‘All 
his quodlxbets of art.' Prior.— 2, In mmic, 
(a) a sort of fantasia, (b) A pot-pourrL 


(u) Musio improvised and executed by a 
number of performers; a Dutch concert. 
QuodUbatarian (kwod^U-be-ti'^ri-an), n. 
One who talks and disputes on any subject 
at pleasure. 

QuodUbetlo, QuodUbetioal (kwod-ii-beP- 
Ik, kwod-ll-berlk-al), a. Not restricted to 
a particular subject; moved or discussed 
at pleasure for curiosity or entertainment ; 
specifically, in the schools, a term applied 
to theses or problems proposed to be debated 
for curiosity or entertainment. 

To speak with the schools, it is of quodliketic sip- 
plication, ranging from least to greatest. 

Sir TV. Hamilton, 

QuodUbetioally (kwod-li-bet'ik-al-ll), adv. 
In a quodlibetical manner; at pleasure; for 
curiosity; so as to be debated for entertain- 
ment. 

Many positions seem quodtiietically constituted, 
and like a Delphian blade will cut on both sides. 

Sir T. Broivne. 

QuodUngt (kwodling), n. A codlln. B. 
Jonson. 

Quolf (koif), n. and v. Same as Coif. 

Hence thou sickly quotf. 

Thou art a guard too wanton for the head. Shak, 

Quolfforet (koif'far), n. Same as Coiffure. 
QuoUt (koil). AcoU. 

Quoin (koin), n, [A slightly different spell- 
ing of coin; Fr. coin, a comer, a wedge, a 
quoin, a coin See Coin.] 1. An external solid 
angle; specifically, in arch, and masonry, the 
external angle of a building. The term is 
generally applied to the stones of which the 
angle is fomied, and when these project 
beyond the general surface of the walls, and 
have their comers chamfered off, they are 
called rustic quoins.— 2. A wedge-like piece 
of stone, wood, metal, or other material, 
used for various purposes; as, (a) in masonry, 
to support and steady a stone, (6) In print- 
ing, to wedge the types up within a chase, 
(c) In gun. to raise a cannon or mortar to the 
desired elevation. 

Quoit (koit), ?i. [Origin doubtful; comp. 
Frov. E. and Sc. coit, quoit, to throw; also 
O.D koot, a die.] 1. A flattish ring of iron, 
generally from to 9^ inches in external 
diameter, and between 1 and 2 inches in 
breadth. It is convex on the upper side 
and slightly concave on the under side, so 
that the outer edge curves downwards, and 
is sharp enough to cut into soft ground.— 

2 pi. The game played v/lth such rings, in 
the following manner. Two pins, called 
hobs, are driven part of their len^h into 
the ground from 18 to 24 yards apart ; and 
the players, who are divided into two sides, 
stand beside one hob, and in re^lar succes- 
sion throw their quoits (of which each player 
has two) as near the other hob as they can, 
giving the quoit an upward and forward 
pitch with the hand and arm, and at same 
time giving it a whirling motion so as to 
make it cut into the ground. The side who 
has the quoit nearest the hob counts a point 
towards game, or if the quoit is thrown so 
as to surround the hob, it counts two. The 
game only slightly resembles the ancient 
one of throwing the discus, which has, how- 
ever, been often translated by this English 
word. 

Quoit (koit), V. t and i. 1 t To throw ‘ Quoit 
him down, Bardolph.’ Shak —2. To throw 
quoits; to play at quoits. In the extract 
the allusion is to the discus throwing of the 
ancients. 

Noble youths for mastership should strive 
To quoit, to run, and steeds and chariots drive. 

Dry den. 

Quo Jure (kw6 jfi're), [L, by what right or 
title?] In law, a ^t which formerly lay 
lor him who had land wherein another chal- 
lenged common of pasture, time out of 
mind, and it was to compel him to show by 
what title he challenged it. Wharton. 
Quoket (kw6k), pret. of quake. Trembled; 
shook. Chaucer. 

Quoll (kwol), n. The Dasyurus macrourus, 
a marsupial animal of Australia, called also 
Spotted Marten. It is nearly the size of a 
cat, and somewhat resembles the polecat. 
Quondam (kwon'dam), a. [L., formerly.] 
Having been formerly; former; as, one’s 
quondam friend ; a qvhndam schoolmaster. 

' This is the quondam king.' Shak. 

What lands and lordships for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worship now. 

Dryden. 

Quondam (kwon^dam), n. A person formerly 
in an office; a person ejected from an office 
or position. 

Make them quondams; out with them ; cast them 
out of their omce. Latimer. 


F&te, f^r, fat, fall; mb, met, hAr; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Bo. abtme; 
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iC^e,t pret of ^ttake. 


^oroxn (kwO'rum), n. [lit. ‘ol whom,’ 
lielng the wnlt. pi. of L. qui, who. In com- 
mlsiaonB, «c., written in Latin it waa com- 
mon after mentioning certain persons gener- 
ally to specify one or more as always to be 
included, in such phrases as quorum unum 
A,B. esse volumus (of whom we will that 
A.B. be one); such persons as were to be in 
all cases necessary therefore constituted a 
quorum.] 1. Those Justices of the peace 
whose presence is necessary to constitute a 
bench. Among the Justices of the peace it 
was customary to name some eminent for 
knowledge and prudence to be of the quo- 
rum; but all Justices are now generally of 
the quorum. — 2. Such a number of officers 
or members of any body as is competent by 
law or constitution to transact business; as, 
five out of a committee of twelve shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

QUOt (kwot), n. [See Quota.] One-twen- 
tieth part of the movable estate of a person 
d^ng in Scotland, anciently due to the 
bishop of the diocese where he resided. 
Quota (kwd'ta), n. [L. quotus, which num- 
ber in the series? from quot, how many?] 
A proportional part or share ; share or pro- 
portion assigned to each; the part which 
each member of a society has to contribute 
or receive in making up or dividing a certain 
sum. 


Under the present arrangements, the product pays 
its guota towards the same protection, and notwitn- 
standing the waste and prodigality incident to gov- 
ernment expenditure, obtains it of better quality at a 
much smaller cost y. S. Mill. 

Quotable (kwot'a-bl), a. Capable of or suit- 
able for being quoted or cited. 

Quotation (kwd-ta'shon), n. 1. The act of 
quoting or citing —2. The passage quoted 
or cited ; the part of a book or writing 
named, repeated, or adduced as evidence 
or illustration. 

He ranged his tropes and preached up patience, 
Backeahis opinion with quotations Prior. 

3. In com. the current price of commodities 
or stocks, published in prices-current, etc.— 

4 . t Quota; share. 

Quotationlst (kwd-ta'shon-ist), n. One who 
makes quotations. Miltmi. 


Quote (kwdt), v.t. pret. & pp. quoted; ppr. 
quoting. [O.ITr. quoter, Mod. Tr. coter, to 
mark according to the order of the numbers 
or letters; L.L. auotare, to give chapter and 
verse for, from L. quotus, which number in 
the series?] 1. To adduce from some author 
or speaker ; to cite, as a passage from some 
author ; to name, repeat, or adduce by way 
of authority or illustration; to cite the 
words of; as, to quote a passage from Homer; 
to quote Shakspere or one of his plays ; to 
quote chapter and verse. 

He quoted texts right upon our Saviour, though he 
expounded them wrong. Atterbury. 

2. In com. to name, as the price of an article; 
to name the current price of ; as, what can 
you quote sugar at?— 8 t To mark; to ob- 
serve ; to note. 

I am sorry that with better heed and judgment, 

I had not quoted him. Shak. 

Quote t (kwot), n. A note upon an author. 
Cotgrave. 

Quoteleas (kwot'les), a. Not capable or 
worthy of being quoted; unquotable. Wright. 
Quoter (kwotw), n. One that quotes or 
cites the words of an author or speaker. I 

I proposed this passage entire, to take off the dls- | 
guise which its quoter put upon it. Atterbury. \ 

Quoth (kwdth), v.i. [A. Sax. quaeth, pret. of i 
ewethan, to speak, to say, whence, with 
prefix be, the verb bequeathe; cog. Icel. 
kvetha (pret. kvath), 0 Sax. quethan, O.H.G. 
quethan, Goth, quithan, to say, to speak.] 
Said; spoke; used generally in the first and 
third persons preterit tense, and followed 
instead of preceded by its nominative. ‘ How 
now, Sir John, quoth 1.’ Shak. ‘Enjoying, 
quoth you . ’ Sir P. Sidney. ‘ Did they, quoth 
you.* Shak ‘Quoth she; here’s but two.’ 
Shak ‘Quoth the raven, ‘Nevermore ” E 
A Poe. [It is sometimes said to be used 
also as a present, but an unimpeachable ex- 
ample of this usage seems difficult to find.] 
Quotha (kwoth'a), interj. [For quoth a, and 
that for quoth I or quoth he, a being a cor- 
ruption of I and he. ] Forsooth 1 indeed 1 

Here are ye clavering about the Duke of Argyle, 
and this man Martingale gaun to break on our hands, 
and lose us gude sixty pounds — I wonder what duke 
will pay that, quotha Sir IV Scott. 


To affront the blessed hillside drabs and thieves 
With mended morals. quoth«,-~ftnt new lives 1 

E. B. Browning. 

QuoUdian (kwO-tidl-an), a. [L. quotidianus, 
from quotidie—quot, how many? every, and 
dies, a day.] Dail^; occurring or returning 
daily; as, a quotidian fever. 

Quotidian things, and equidistant hence 
Shut in for man in one circumference. Donne. 

Quotidian (kw6-tid'l-an), n. Anything that 
returns every day; specifically, in med. a 
fever whose paroxysms return every day. 

I He seems to have the quotidian of love upon him. 

Shak. 

A disposition which to this he finds will never 
cement, a quotidian of sorrow and discontent in his 
house. Milton. 

Quotient (kwo'shent), n. [Fr., from L. 
quoties, how often ?] In arith. the number 
resulting from the division of one number 
by another, and showing how often a less 
number is contained in a greater. Thus 
3)12(4. Here 4 is the quotient, showing that 
3 is contained 4 times in 12. See Divi- 
1 STON, 12. 



Don Luciof Don Quotquean, don Spinster, wear 
a petticoat still. Beau. Gr FI. 


Quotum (kwd'tum),n. [Neut. of L. quotus, 
now much?] A quota; a share; a propor- 
tion. 

The number of names which are really formed by 
an imitation of sound dwindles down to a very smaU 
quotum if cross-examined by the comparative philolo- 
gist. Max Muller. 

Quo warranto (kw6 war-ran'tdl. [L. quo, 
ablative of qui, who, which, and L.L. war- 
rantua, a guarantee, E. warrant] In law, 
a writ formerly issued from the Court of 
Queen's Bench which called upon a person 
or body of persons to show by what warrant 
they exercised any public office, privilege, 
franchise, or liberty. The writ itself is 
fallen into disuse, but the same end is at- 
tained by the attorney-general filing an in- 
formation in the nature of a quo warranto. 

It was the knowledge of this that produced the 
Corporation Art soon after the Restoration, to ex- 
clude the Presbyterians, and the more violent mea- 
sures of quo ’Warranto at the end of Charles's reign. 

Hallam. 


E. 


fi is the eighteenth letter of the English 
alphabet, classed as a liquid and semi- 
vowel. In the pronunciation of English- 
men generally it represents two somewhat 
tlifferent sounds. The one heard at the 
beginning of words and syllables, and when 
it Is preceded by a consonant, is produced 
by an expulsion of vocalized breath, the 
tongue almost touching the palate behind 
the front teeth, with a slightly tremulous 
motion; the other, less decidedly conson- 
antal, heard at the end of words and syl- 
lables, and when it is followed by a con- 
sonant. formed by a vibration of the lower 
part of the tongue, near the root, against 
the soft palate. In the pronunciation of 
many English speakers, r, followed by a con- 
sonant at the end of a syllable, is scarcely 
heard as a separate sound, having merely 
the effect of lengthening the preceding 
vowel; when it is itself final, as in bear, 
door, their, &c., it becomes a vowel rather 
than a consonant In some of the dia- 
lects, and notably in Scotch, no such pro- 
nunciations of r sure heard, the letter hav- 
ing always the same sound, and being ut- 
tered with a very strong vibration of the 
point of the tongue, much as in French or 
German, though less guttural. Among the 
Homans r was called ' ttie dog’s letter ’ (litera 
eanina), from its sound being compared to 
the BuarUng of a dog; as Ben Jonson says, 
is the aog’B letter and hurreth in the 
Bound.* JR has very close affinities with L 
and its interchange with that consonant 
is common. (See L.) It is also closely 
allied to s (wiw the s-sound); and thus, we 
find the latter changing to r, as exempli- 
Ued Iw A. Sax. tsen, E. iron, A. Sax. /red- 
•an, E. /reeze and adjective frore, A. Sax. 
ee6san, io choose, coren, chosen, Goth, auso 
»E. ear (L. auris). It has intruded itself 
into some words to which it does not pro- 


oh, oAain; Ch, So. locA; g, go; J,job; 


perly belong, as into hoarse, cartridge, par- 
tridge, corporal, culprit. In c.€lery it repre- 
sents an original n (Gr selinon). It is a 
common sound at the beginning of sylla- 
bles preceded by b, c, d, /, g, p, and t, and 
at the end of syllables followed by these 
letters, as also by I, m, n, s In words 
which we have received from the Greek 
language we follow the Latins, who wrote 
h after r, as the representative of the aspir- 
ated sound with which this letter was pro- 
nounced by the Greeks. But as the letter 
is not aspirated in English h is entirely 
superfluous, rhapsody, rheum, rhetoric being 
pronounced as if written rapaody, reum, 
retoric.~Xs an abbreviation R in English 
stands for rex, king ; as, George R. ; or for 
regina, queen; as, Victoria R. ; also for royal; 
as, R.N , Royal Navy; R. A., Royal Academy 
or Academician.— Among physicians R or 
H stands for recipe, take . — The three Ra, a 
humorous and familiar designation for Read- 
ing, Writing, and Arithmetic It originated 
with Sir William Curtis, who, on being asked 
to give a toast, said, ‘ I will give you the three 
Ra, Writing, Reading, and Arithmetic.' 

Parochial education in Scotland had never been 
confined to the three Rs Times neivspaper. 

Ra,t n. [A. Sax. rd, a roe.] A roebuck. 
Chaucer. 

Raab (rab), n. A kind of Jaggery or coarse 
Indian sugar. 

RaaBOh (rttsh), n. A fish. See Thunder- 
fish. 

Rab (rab), n. [Short for rabbit, a wooden 
implement.] A rod used by masons to mix 
hafr with mortar. 

Rabate (ra-b&t'), V.t pret. & pp. rabated; 
ppr. rabating. [Fr. rabattre, to beat down 
— re, and abattre, to beat down — a=L. ad, 
and Fr. battre, L. batuere, to beat. See 
Abate, Beat,] In falconry, to bring down 
or recover a hawk to the fist. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, singf; th, then; th, thin'. 


Rabatine (rab'a-tin), n. A diminutive of 
rabato. 

And against we meet again reform me that precise 
ruff of thine for an open rabatine of lace and cut work 
that will let men see thou hast a fair neck. 

.Sir 14' Scott 

Rabato (ra-ba'to), n. [Fr. rabat, from 
rabattre. See Rabate ] A turned -down 
neck-band or ruff. ‘ The tyre, the rabato, 
the loose-bodied gown.' B. Jonson. 

Rabban (rab^ban), n. [Heb ] A rabbi of the 
highest rank ; a patriarch. 

RaobaJlist (rab^ban-ist), n. Same as Rab- 
binist. 

Rabbet (rab'bet), v.t pret. &pp. rabbetted; 
ppr. rabbetting. [Formerly rabet, rabbot, 
from fY. raboter, to plane, for rabouter— 
prefix re, and abouter=TSt. abut] To cut 
the edge of, as of a board, in a sloping 
manner, so that it may Join by lapping 
with another board cut in a similar manner; 
also, lo cut a rectangular channel or groove 
along the edge of a board or the like to 
receive a corresponding projection on the 
edge of another ; common in panelling, and 
in door-frames for the door to shut into. 
Sometimes written Rebate. 

Rabbet (rab'bet), n. A sloping cut made on 



the edge of a board so that it may Join by 
lapping with another board similarly cut ; 
also, a rectangular recess, channel, or groove 

w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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cat along the edge of a board or the like to 
receive a corresponding projection out on 
the edge of another board, Ac., required to 
tit into it Sometimes written Rebate. 
Rabbet-Joint ( rab ' bet > joint), n. A joint 
formed by rabbetting the edges of a board 
or piece of timber ; a rabbet. 

Rabbet -plane (raba>et>pl&n), ». a plane 
for ploughing a groove along the edge of a 
board. According to their shape, which is 
such as to adapt them to peculiar kinds of 
work, they are known as follows: (a) 
egyate rabbet-plane, which has its cutting 
edge square across the sole; (b) skew rab- 
bet-plane, in which the bit is obliquely across 
the sole; (c)8ide rabbet-plane, which has 
the cutter on the side, not on the sole. 
Rabbi (rab'bl or rab'bl), n. pi. lUbbls, 
RabbieB (rabbiz, rabnbiz). [Heb. rabt, my 
master, from mb, master, teacher.] A title 
of respect given to Jewish doctors or ex- 
pounders of the law. The rabbi of the pre- 
sent day is simply one who teaches the 
young, delivers sermons, assists at mar- 
riages and divorces, and has to decide on 
some questions of ritual. 

Be not ye called Ra/)dt, for one is your maister, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren Mat. xxlii. 8. 

There wast found 

Among the gravest rabhtes, disputant 

On pomts and questions fitting Moses' chair. Milton. 

Rabbin (rab'bin), n. [A French form.] Same 
as Rabbt. 

Rabbinic, Rabbinical (rab-bin'ik, rab-bin'- 
ik-alX a. Pertaining to the rabbins, or to 
their opinions, learning, and language. The 
term rabbinical has been given to all the 
J e wish ^vrltings composed after the Christian 
era 

We will not buy your fumes; we have One 

that calls us to buy of him pure gold tried in the fire. 

Milton. 

Rabbinic (rab-bin'ik), n. The language or 
dialect of the rabbins ; the later Hebrew 
Rabblnism (rab'bin-izm), n. A rabbinic 
expression or phraseology; a peculiarity of 
tile language of the rabbins. 

Rabbinlst (rab'btn-ist), n. Among the 
Jews, one who adhered to the Talmud and 
the traditions of the rabbins, in opposi- 
tion to the Caraites, who rejected the tra- 
ditions. 

Those who stood up for the Talmud and its tradi- 
tions were chiefly the rabbin.s and their followers; 
from whence the party had the name of rabbinuUs 
Siiiikhoiise 

Rabbinite (rab'bin-!t), n. The same as 
Rabbinist 

Rabbit (rab'bit), n. [O.E. robbet, 0 D. 
robbe, robbeken, a rabbit. Connections 
doubtfnl. ] A small rodent mammal, of 
the family Leporid® (hares and rabbits), 
the Lepus cunieulus, which feeds on grass 
or other herbage, and burrows in the earth. 
The rabbit is of smaller size than the hare, 
and has shorter ears and hinder legs. In its 
wild state the fur is of a brown colour ; but 
when domesticated the colours vary much, 
being white, pied, ash-coloured, black, <&c. 
Rabbits, when wild, are reared in warrens, 
and when tame in hutches. They are 
extremely prolific, producing young seven 
times a year, the litter usually being eight. 
Their fur is used in the manufacture of hats, 
and their flesh is more juicy than that of the 
hare.—R’^cfsk rabbit, cheese melted by the 
action of heat and mixed with a little cream, 
or toasted and laid in thin slices on slices of 
bread which have been toasted and buttered. 
Popularly supposed to be a corruption of 
Welsh rarebit, but see extract. 

JR’elsh rabbit is a genuine slang temi, belonging to 
a large group which describe in the same humorous 
way the sp^ial dish or product or peculiarity of a 
paracniar district. For examples : ... an Essex 
lu>H is a calf ; a Fteld-lane duck is a baked sheep's 
head ; Glasgow magistrates or Norfolk cabons are 
red herrings; Iruh apricots or Munster plums are 
potatoes ; Gravesend sweetmeats are shrimps 

Macmillan's Mag. 

Rabbit (rab'bit), n. [Fr. rabot, a plane, 
raboUr, to plane. See Rabbet ] A wooden 
implement used in mixii^ mortar. 

Rabbit (rab'bit), v.t [Fr. rabattre, O.Fr. 
also rdboatre, to beat down, to humble. See 
RABAT8.1 The Imper. of a verb occurring 
only in this mood, and used as an interjec- 
tion equal to confound t ' Rabbit the fel- 
low. ' Fielding. * Rabbit me, 1 am no sol- 
dier' Sir W. Scott 

Rabbit-iUb (rabbit-fish), n. A local name 
for the northern Chimsm, or king of the 
herrings (Chimaera momtrosa or borealis). 

It generally remains in the deepest parts of 
the sea, and is supposed to feed on small 
fishes, mollusca, a^ testacea. This fish 
belong to the order Elasmobranchii, and 


is nearly related to the sharks and rays. 
See under Ohimjbra. 

Rabblt-butoh (rabbit-huch), n. A box or 
cage for keeping tame rabbits in. Sim- 
monds. 

Rabbltry (rabbit-ri), n. A place for rab- 
bits; a rabbit-warren. 

Rabblt-BUCkert (rabbit-suk-dr), n. A suck- 
ing rabbit ; a young rabbit. 

I prefer an olde cony before a rabbit-sucker, and 
an ancient henne before a young chicken pee^r. 

If thou dost it half so gravely, so majestically, both 
in word and matter, hang me up by the heels for a 
rabbit-sucker. Shak. 

Rabbit-warren (rab'blt-wor-en), n. A 
piece of ground appropriated to the preser- 
vation and breeding of rabbits. 

Rabble (rabl), n. [From a root imitative 
of noise. Comp. H. rabbelen, to gabble ; G. 
rahbeln, robbeln, to prattle, to chatter.] 
1. A tumultuous crowd of vulgar, noisy 
people; a mob; a confused disorderly crowd. 

1 saw, I say, come out of London, even unto the 

R resence of the prince, a great rabble of mean and 
ght persons. Ascham. 

2. With the: the lower class of people, with- 
out reference to an assembly; the dregs of 
the people. 

In change of government 

The rabble rule tneir great oppressors’ fate. Dryden. 

3. A rhapsody; idle, incoherent discourse; 
a confused medley. 

‘ These old Italian tales,* he said, 

‘ From the much-praiscd Decameron down 
Through all the rabble of the rest, 

Arc citlier trifling, dull, or lewd ’ Longfellow. 

Rabble (rab'l), v t. To assault in a violent 
and disorderly manner ; to mob. 

Unhappily, throughout a large part of Scotland, the 
clergy of the established church were, to use the phrase 
then common, rabbled. Macaulay 

It was Sunday; but to rabble a congregation of 
prelatists was held to be a work of necessity and 
mercy. Macaulay. 

Rabble (rabl), a Pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of a rabble ; riotous ; tumultuous ; 
disorderly. ‘ A short rabble scene. ’ Dryden. 
[Rare ] 

Rabble (rabl), v.i. [Scotch.] To talk inco- 
herently ; to utter nonsense 
Rabble (rabl), n In metal the stirring 
tool used in tne process of puddling to stir 
the melted iron and skim off the slag ; the 
puddling-tool. 

Rabblementt (rab'l-ment), n. A tumul- 
tuous crowd of low people. Shak. 

Rabble -rout (rab'l -rout), n. A tumul- 
tuous assembly. ‘ A rabble-rout of scribblers. ’ 
Ayre. 

Rabdoldal (rab-doi'dal), a. See Rhab- 

DOIDAL. 

RabdolOgy (rab-dol'o-jl), n. See Rhab- 

DOLOOY. 

Rabdomancy (rab'do-man-si), n. Same as 
Rhabdomancy. 

Rabelaisian (rab-e-la'zi-an), a. Resembling 
or suggestive of Rabelais and his style ; su- 
premely or extravagantly grotesque; riot- 
ously hiunorouB ; as, Rabelaisian license 
Rabl (rab'6), n. [Hind , the spring, the crop 
then gathered.] Tlie name given to the 
great grain-crop of Hindustan, consisting 
of wheat, barley, oats, and millets. It is 
the last of the three crops, being laid down 
in August and September, partly on land 
which has lain fallow and partly on land 
which has been cleared of the bhadoee or 
earliest crop. It furnishes about five-six- 
teenths of the food supply in a normal year. 
Written also Ruhhee. 

Rablator (ra'bi-a-t6r), n. [Probably formed 
from L. rabies, madness.] A furious animal 
or person; a violent, greedy person. [Scotch. ] 
Rabid (rab'id), a. [L. rabiaus, from rabies, 
madness, from raho, to rave.] 1. Furious; 
raging; mad; as, a rabid dog or wolf. It is 
particularly applied to animals of the canine 
genus affected with the distemper called 
rabies, and whose bite communicates hydro- 
phobia. ‘ With rabid hunger feed upon your 
kind.’ Dryden. * Rabid snakes that sting 
some gentle child who brings them food.’ 
Shelley.— 2. Pertaining to hydrophobia. 
‘Rabid virus.’ Dunglison. —Z. Excessively 
or foolishly enthusiastic; rampant; intoler- 
ant; as, a rabid Tory; a rabid teetotaller. 
BLabidlty (ra-hid'i-ti), n. The state of being 
rabid; rabies. 

Although the term hydrophobia has been generally 
referred to this terrible disease, I have preferred that 
of rabies, or rabidity, as being more characteristic 
of the chief phenomena manifested by it in both man 
and the lower animals. Copland. 

Rabidly (ral/id-li), odv. In a rabid man- 
ner; madly; furiously. 


RabldnaBB (rab'id-nes), n. The state of be- 
ins rabid; furiousness; madness. 

RabteB (r&'bl-fiz). n. [L.] 1. A disease, pro- 
bably a kind of blood-^isoning, affecting 
certain animals, especifuly those of the dog 
tribe; madness, as of don. The bite of an 
affected animal oommunioates hydrophobia. 
2. Hydrophobia; madness. 

Rablnett (rab'i-net), n. A small piece of 
ordnance formerly in use, weighing about 
800 lbs. and carrying a ball of about inch 
in diameter. 

Raoa (rtt'kk), a. A Syriac word signifyins 
worthless, dissolute, empty, beggarly, fool- 
ish : a term of extreme contempt Mat v. 
22 . 

RacoabOUt (rak'ka-hbt), n. [Fr. racahout, 
Ar. rdgaut. ] A starch or meal prepared from 
the edible acorn of the Barbary oak (Quer- 
cus Ballota), sometimes recommended as 
food for invalids. Mixed with sugar and 
aromatics it is used by the Arabs as a sub- 
stitute for chocolate. The so-called racca- 
hout of the Arabs, sold in Paris, is said to 
be a mixture of potato-starch, chocolate, 
and aromatics. 

Raccoon (rak-kOn'), n. [Corruption of the 
American Indian name, arrathkune, arath- 
co»»e, formerly in use.] An American planti- 
grade carnivorous mammal, the common rac- 
coon being the Procyon lotor. It is about the 
size of a small fox, and its grayish-brown fur 



Common Raccoon {Procyon lotor) 


is deemed valuable, being principally used 
in the manufacture of hats. This animal 
lodges in hollow trees, feeds occasionally on 
vegetables, and its fiesh is palatable food. 
It inhabits North America from Canada to 
the tropics. The black-footed raccoon of 
Texas and California is P. Hermandezii. 
Written also Racoon. 

Race (ras), n. [Fr, race, It razza, race, 
lineage, family; not, according to Diez, 
Littr^, (fee,, from L. radio:, radUcis, a root 
(which would not have given the Romance 
forms, but Fr. rais. It. raccia), but from 
O H.Gr. reiza, a line. Comp. Fr. ligne, E. 
line, lineage as well as a line.] 1. A class 
of individuals sprung from a common stock; 
the descendants of a common ancestor ; a 
family, tribe, people, or nation believed or 
presumed to belong to the same stock. For 
the classification of mankind into races see 
Man, 3 ‘A happy race of kings.' Shak. 
'The whole race of mankind.' Shak. ‘Make 
conceive a bark of baser kind by bud of 
nobler race. ' Shak. 

He lives to build, not boast a generous race; 

No tenth transmitter of a foolish face. Savage. 

2. A breed or stock ; a peimetuated variety 
of animals or plants. When the species 
varies, and the varying members become 
numerous enough to form a distinct and 
perpetuated group, that group is named a 
race.— 3. A particular strength or taste in- 
dicating the origin of some natural produc- 
tion ; as, the race of wine, which implies a 
distinguishing flavour by which its sort is 
known. 

There came not six days since from Hull a pipe 

Of rich canary. 

Is it of the right race / Massinger. 

4. A strong flavour, as of wine, with a de- 
gree of tartness. —5. f Inherent quality; natu- 
ral disposition. ‘ Some great race of fancy 
or judgment in contrivance.’ Temple. 

Now I give my sensual race the rein. Shak. 

Stn. Lineage, line, family, house, breed, 
offspring, progeny, issue. 

Raoe (ras), n. [O.Fr. rais, from L. radix, 
radicis, a root.] A root ; as, a race of gin- 
ger; hence, race-ginger is ginger in the root 
or not pulverizea. 

Race (iM), n. [A. Sax. ross, a rush, a rapid 
course, a stream; IceL rdt, a race, a running. ] 
1. A rapid course; a course which has to be 
run, passed over, or gone through ; a swift 
onward movement or prouression ; career. 

‘ My race of glory run ana race of shame.* 
Milton. 'Her onward race for power' Ten- 
nyeon. 


Fite, fifcr, fat, fBll; mfi, met, h6r; x>ine, pin; nfite, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, boll; oil, pound; % Sc. tbune; f. So. iey- 
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How soon hath thy prediction, seer blest, 
Measured this transient world, the race of time, 
Till time stand Axed I Milton. 

My Arthur, whom I shall not see 
Till all my widow’d race be run. Tennyson. 


2. A contest of speed, especially a trial of 
speed in running, out also applied to riding, 
driving, sailing, rowing, &c., in competition; 
a trial of speed to win a prize, honour, or 
the like. In the plural races mean usually 
horse-races; as, to go to the races; Don- 
caster races. 


Part on the plain, or in the air sublime. 

Upon the wing, or in swift race contend. 

As at the Olympian games. Milton. 

S.t Speed attained by running. 

The flight of many birds is swifter than the race of 
any beast Bacon. 

4. t Course taken by events. ‘ The prosecu- 
tion and race of the war.’ Bacon. — b. A 
strong or rapid current of water, or the 
channel or passage for such a current; a 
powerful current or heavy sea sometimes 
produced by the meeting of two tides ; as, 
the race of Alderney; Portland Race.—Q. A 
canal or water-course from a dam to a mill 
or water wheel; a head-race; also, the water- 
course which leads away the water after it 
leaves the wheel; the tail-race.— 7. In weav- 
ing, same as Lay -race. 

Race (r^), v.i. pret. & pp. raced; ppr rac- 
ing. To run swiftly; to run or contend in 
running. 

But I l)egan 

To thrid the musky-circled mazes, wind 

And double in and out the boles, and race 

By all the fountains : fleet I was of foot. Tennyson. 


Ra 06 (ras), v t. To cause to run; to cause 
to contend in running; to cause to progress 
swiftly, or to drive quickly, in a trial of 
speed; as, to race a horse; to race steamers. 
Race - course (ras'kdrs), n 1. The ground 
or path, generally circular or elliptical, on 
which races are run.— 2 The canal along 
which water is conveyed to and from a 
water-weeel. 

Race - cup (ras'kup), n A cup or piece of 
plate given as a prize at a race. 
Race-ginger (ras'jin-j^r), n. Ginger in the 
root, or not pulverized 
Race-^OUnd (ras'ground), n. Ground ap- 
propriated to races. 

Race-horse (ras'hors), 71 . 1. A horse bred or 
kept for racing or running in contests ; a 
horse that runs in competition Called also 
a Blood-horse and a Thoroiiah-bred Horse 
The English race-horse, though farinferior to 
the Arab in point of endurance, is perhaps the 
finest horse in the world for moderate heats, 
such as those on the common race-grounds 
in this country. It is generally longer- 
bodied than the hunter, and the same power 
of leaping is not required This animal is 
of Arabian, Berber, or Turkish extraction. 
Improved and perfected by the influence of 
the climate, and by careful crossing. See 
extract under Raoer, 2 — 2. A species of 
duck (Micropterus brachypterus) which 
moves very quickly through the water; the 
steamer-duck. 

Racematlon ( ras-e-ma'shon ), n. [L. race- 
mug, a cluster.] 1. A cluster, as of grapes. 
‘The whole racemation or cluster of eggs.’ 
Sir T Browne.— 2. The trimming or gather- 
ing of clusters of grapes. [Rare in both 
senses. ] 

Having brought over some curious instruments out 
of Italy for racemation, engrafting, .-^nd inoculating, 
he was a great master in the use of them. Burner 

Raceme (ras'§m), n. [L. racemus, a cluster 



A, Pendulous Raceme (Red Currant), b, Upright 
Raceme (Lily of the Valley). 



equal pedicels stand on a common slender 
axis, as in the currant. The raceme differs 
from the spike only In having the flowers 
pediculate, and the pedicels of nearly equal 
length. 

Raoemed (ras'Smd), a. Having a raceme. 

Racemic (ra-s§^mik), a. A term applied to 
an acid (C 4 HflOe) isomeric with tartaric 
acid, found along with the latter in the 
tartar obtained from certain vineyards on 
the Rhine. It is also called Paratartaric 
Acid. 

Racemiferoua (ras-g-mlf'^r-us), a. [L. 
racemus, a cluster, and /ero, to bear.] Bear- 
ing racemes, as the currant. 

Racemose, Racemous (ras'§-m6s, ras'6- 
mus), a. [h. racemosus.} In 6o<. (a) resem- 
bling a raceme ; mowing in the form of a 
raceme. (&) Beanng flowers In the form of 
racemes. 

Racemule (ras'e-mOl), 7i. In hot. a small 
raceme. 

Racemulose (ra-sem^€i-16s), a. In hot. bear- 
ing racemules or small racemes. 

Racer (ras’^r), n. 1. One who races; a run- 
ner ; one who contends in a race. ‘ And 
bade the nimbler racer seize the prize.’ 
Pope.— 2. A race-horse 

I'he racer is generally distinguished by his beau- 
tiful Arabian head; his fine and finely-set-on neck. 
Ills oblique lengthened shoulders ; well bent hinder 
legs, his ample muscular quarters; his flat legs, rather 
short from the knee downwards ; and his Tong and 
elastic pastern. Thos. Bell. 


Rack (rak), n. [It is doubtful if the instru- 
ment of torture received its name from 
being used to rack or torture (that is, from 
the ver^, or because it was a framework. 
Comp. D. rak, schotelrak, a cupboard for 
dishes; G. rack, a rail, recke, a trestle, a 
frame, a rack for supporting things. The 
root is no doubt that of reach. See Rack, 
v.t. ] 1. An appliance for straining or stretch- 
ing ; as, (a) an appliance for bending a bow. 

These bows . . . were bent only by a man's im- 
mediate strength, without the help of any bender or 
rack. Bf. Wilkins. 

(b) An instrument for the Judicial torture of 
cnminals and suspected persons. It is a largo 
open wooden frame within which the pris- 



Tortured on the Rack. 


3 A name applied to an American species 
of snake, Coluber getuUis, from the slender- 
ness of its body and swiftness of its move- 
ments. 

Rach,t Racket (rach). n. [A. Sax rmcc, 
Icel. rakki, a setting-dog.] A setting-dog. 

There are in England and Scotland two kinds of 
hunting dogs; the first is called a rache ; and this 
is a foot-scenting creature, both of wild beasts, birds, 
and fishes also winch lie hid among the rocks : the 
female hereof is called in England a brache. 

Oentleman's Recreation. 

Rachlalgia (ra-ki-arji-a), n. [Gr. rachis, 
the spine, and algos, pain ] Spine-ache, a 
designation of painter’s colic, from the pains 
striking through the back. 

Raemdiau (ra-kid'i-an),a. [From Gr. rachis, 
the spine. ] Pertaining to a rachis or back- 
bone ; spinal ; vertebral ; as, the rachidian 
arteries; the rachidian canal. Dmiglison. 
RachiUa (ra-kilTa), 7i [Gr. rachis, a spine.] 
In bot a branch of inflores- 
cence; the zigzag centre upon 
which the florets are arranged 
in the spikelets of grasses. 

Rackis (ra'kis), n. [Gr. rachis, 
the spine ] 1. In bot. a branch 
which proceeds nearly in a 
straight line from the base to 
the apex of the inflorescence 
of a plant. It is also applied 
to the stalk of the frond in 
ferns, and to the common 
stalk bearing the alternate 
spikelets in some grasses.— 

2. In zool. the vertebral col- 
umn of mammals and birds; 
a co^rresponding structure. y,,renne 

Rackltlc (ra-Jcit'lk), a. Per- (Rye grass), 
taiiiing to rachitis; rickety 
Rackltls (ra-ki'tls), n. [From Gr rachis, 
the backbone, and term -itis, signifying in- 
flammation.] This terra properly implies 
inflammation of the spine, but it is applied 
to the disease called Rickets, which term 
suggested this as the scientific name. The 
term is also applied to a disease of plants 
which produces abortion of the fruit. 
Rackltome (r&'kl-tdml, n. [Gr. rachis, the 
spine, and tomos, a cutting, from ternno, to 
cut.] In anat, an anatomical instrument 
for opening the medullse spinalis, or spinal 
cord, without injuring the medulla. 

Racial (r&'si-al), a. Of or pertaining to race 
or linei^e ; at or pertaining to the races of 
mankind. 

Considerable space is devoted to prove that sav- 
ages think much of personal appearance, admire 
certain types of form and complexion, and that pro- 
bably selection of wives and husbands has been an 
important agent in determining both the ranal and 
the sexual cnfrerences of mankind. A. R. Wallace. 



a, Rachis— /.!>- 


oner was laid on his back upon the floor, with 
his wrists and ankles attached by cords to 
two rollers at the end of the frame. These 
rollers were moved in opposite directions 
by levers till the body rose to a level with 
the frame; questions were then put. and if 
the answers were not deemed satisfactory, 
the sufferer was gradually stretched till the 
bones started from their sockets. It was 
formerly much used by civil authorities in 
cases of traitors and conspirators ; and by 
the members of the Inquisition, for extort- 
ing a recantation from Imputed heretical 
opinions. The rack was introduced into 
England in the reign of Henry VI., and 
although declared by competent judges to 
be contrary to English law, there are many 
instances of its use as late as the time of 
Charles I. Hence, torture; extreme pain; 
anguish. 

A fit of the stone puts a king to the rack, and 
makes him as miserable as it does the meanest sub- 
ject. Sir IK Temple. 

2. A grating or open framework of various 
kinds, as (a) a grating on which bacon is 
laid. (6) An open wooden framework 
placed above a manger or the like, and in 
which hay, grass, straw, Ac., are laid as 
fodder for horses and cattle. 

From their full racks the generous steeds retire 
A ddison, 

(c) A framework on or in which articles are 
arranged and deposited ; much used in com- 
position; as, a bottle-racit, a card-rack, a 
clothes-racA:, a hat-racA:, a letter-racAr, <fec. 

(d) Naut. a frame of timber containing sev- 
eral sheaves, acting as a fair-leader for the 
running rigging, (e) In mining, an inclined 
frame or table, open at the foot, and upon 
which metalliferous slimes are placed and 
exposed to a stream of water, which washes 
away the lighter portions R H. Knight.— 

3. In mack, a straight or very slightly curved 
metallic bar, with teeth on one of its edges, 
adapted to work into the teeth of a wheel 
or pinion, for the purpose of converting a 



Rack and Pinion. 

cincular Into a rectilinear motion, or vice 
versa. --4. t That which is extorted; exaction. 
‘The great rents and racks would be in- 
supportable.’ Sir K Sandys.—5t [This 
mec^ng probably arises through confusion 
with rock.] A distaff; a rock (which see). 


Raoily (r&'al-lih adv. In a racy manner. 

]^0ine,T n. [Fr.) A root. Chaucer. 

RaolneBB (ra'si-nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing racy; j^ouliar and piquant flavour. 

The general characteristic* of his (Cobbett's) style 
were perspicuity .unequalled and inimitable; a homely, 
muscular vigour ; a purity always simple, and raa- 
ness often elegant. Times newspaper. 

(r&s'lDg-kal-en der), n. 
A yearly list of races, race-horses, Ac. 


The sisters turn the wheel, 

Empty the woolly rack, and fill the reel. Dryden. 

Back (rak), v. t. [Closely allied to reach. Sc. 
rate, to reach, to extend; D. rekken, Dan. 
reekke, to stretch; G. recken, racken, to 
stretch, to torture, reek-bank, a rack.] L To 
stretch; to strain vehemently; hence, with 
figurative applications, to wrest; to distort; 
to put a false meaning on ; as, to mofc one’s 
invention. 


oh, cAain; Ch, Sc. looA; g,go; j.iob; Ji, Fr. tow; ng. sing; 
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Grant that I may never met a Scripture simile be< 
yoad the true Intent thereof. Fnlltr. 

The wisest amon^ the heathens rucked their wits 
and cast about every way. Tiitotscn, 

% To stretch or strain on the rack; as, 
to rack a criminal or suspected person, to 
extort a confession of his ^ilt, or compel 
him to betray his accomplices.— S. To tor- 
ment; to torture; to affect with extreme 
pain or anguish ' Rcbcked with deep de- 
spair.’ Milton. ‘Rack’d with pangs that 
conquer trust.' Tennyson.— 4,. To raise to 
the utmost point, as rent ; hence, to harass 
by exacting excessive rents. 

The landlords there shamefully rack their tenants. 

Spenser. 

5. To heighten ; to exaggerate. 

For so it falls out 

That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
While we enjoy it ; but being lack’d and lost, 

Why then we rack the value. Skak. 

6. In min. to wash on the rack. See Rack, 
4 (e).— 7. To place on or in a rack or frame, 
as, to rack bottles.— To rack a tackle, to fas- 
ten the two opposite parts of It together 
with a seising, so that any weighty body 
suspended thereby shall not fall down, 
though the rope which forms the tackle 
should be loosened by accident or neglect. 

Back (rak), n [A. Sax. hracca, O.E. and Sc. 
crag, the neck.] The neck and spine of a 
fore quarter of veal or mutton Burton. 
Back (rak), n [Icel. rek, sk-grek, drift, cloud 
motion; reka, to drive.] I’hin flying broken 
clouds, or any portion of floating vapour in 
the sky 

The winds in the upper region, which move the 
clouds above, which we call the rack . . pass with- 
out noise. Bacon. 

The great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind Shak. 

Back (rak), v.i. [See the above noun.] To 
fly, as vapour or broken clouds. 

The clouds rack clear before the sun 

B yonson 

Bade (rak), n. Same as Arrack. — Rack 
punch, punch made with arrack. 

He insisted upon having a bowl of rack punch 
Thackeray 

Back (rak), n. [Form of rock.] In the 
maneae, a quick amble; a racking pace 
(which see) 

X^Ck (rak), v.i In the manege, to amble, 
but with a thicker and shorter tread than 
in ordinary ambling, as a horse. 

Back (rak), v.t. [Fr raqu^, or vin raqvA, 
wine squeezed from tlie dregs of grapes, 
raque, dirt, filth, mud, dregs.] To draw off 
from the lees; to draw off, as pure liqnor 
from its sediment; as, to rack cider or wine; 
to rack off liquor. 

Back (rak), n Wreck; ruin; destruction: 
used now chiefly or exclusively in the 
phrases to go to rack, to go to rack and ruin. 

Wc fell to talk largely of the want of some persons 
understanding to look after the business, but all 
to rack. Pepys. 

Back-bar (rak'bhr), n Raut. a billet of 
wood used to twist the bight of a rope, 
called a swifter, in order to bind a rope 
firmly together. 

Back-block (rak'blok). n Raut. a range of 
sheaves cut In one piece of wood for run- 
ning ropes to lead through. 

Bac^r (rak'6r), n. l. One who racks; as, (a) 
one who tortures or torments. (6) One who 
wrests, twists, or distorts. 'Such rackers 
of orthography. ’ Shak. (c) One that har- 
asses by exactions ; as, a raoker of tenants. 
Swi/t.—Z A horse that moves with a rack- 
ing pace. 

Backet (rak'et), n [Probably onomatopo- 
etic. Sc. rcLck, crash; Gael racaid, noise, a 
blow on the ear ] 1. A confused, clattering 
noise ; noisy talk ; clamour ; din. 

Fray, what’s all that racket over our heads? . , . 
My brother and I can scarce bear ourselves speak. 

Sterne 

t. A smart stroke. [Scotch ] 

Backet (rak'et), v.i. To make a racket or 
confused noise or clamour; to frolic; to move 
about in scenes of tumultuous pleasure. 

Company and cards at home, parties by land and 
water abroM, and what they call ‘doing something,' 
Uiat is, racking about from morning to night, are 
occupations I find that wear out my spirits. Gray. 

Backet (rak'et), n. [Fr. ragmtte, a racket; 
O.Fr. ra^te, roMqwU, the palm of the 
hand, dim. from LiX. racha, the wrist, and 
tlmt from an Arabic word.] 1. The instru- 
ment with which players at tennis or rackets 
strike the ball; a bat, usually consisting of 
a thin strip of wood, Ac., having the ends 
brought together, forming a somewhat ellip- 


tical hoop, across which a net-work of oord 
is stretched, and to which a handle is at- 
tached.— 2. jpl. A modem variety of the old 
game of tennis. —8. A snow-shoe formed of 
cords stretched across a long and narrow 
frame of light wood used in Canada.— 4. A 
broad wooden shoe or patten for a horse to 
enable him to step on marshy or soft ground. 
Goodrich. 

Racket (rak'et), v.t. To strike as with a 
racket ; to toss. 

Thus, like a tennis-ball, is poor man racketed from 
one temptation to another till ^t last he hazard eter- 
nal ruin. Hewyt. 

Racket -court, Backet -ground (rak'et- 
kdrt, rak'et-ground), a. An area or court in 
which the game of rackets is played ; a ten- 
nis-court 

The area, it apiieared from Mr. Roker’s state- 
ment, was the racket-ground. Dickens. 

Racketer (rak'et-6r), n. A person given to 
racketing or noisy frolicking; a person given 
to a gay or dissipated life. 

At a private concert last night, and again to be at 
a play tnis night ; I shall be a racketer. 

Richardson 

Rackety (rak'et-i), a. Making a racket or 
tumultuous noise. 

RackLug-can (rak'ing-kan), n. 1. A metal 
vessel containing sour beer, in which iron 
wire is steeped for wire-drawing. —2. A ves- 
sel for clearing wine from the lees. 
Racking- pace (rak'ing-pas), n. In the 
manege, an amble, but with a quicker and 
shorter tread. 

Rackoon (rak-kbn') See Raccoon. Bailey. 
Rack-rail (rak'ral), n. A rail laid alongside 
the bearing rails of a railway, and having 
cogs into which works a cog-wheel on the 
locomotive : now only to be met with in 
some forms of inclined-plane railways. 
Rack-rent (rak'rent), n. A rent raised to 
the uttermiist; a rent greater than any 
tenant can be reasonably expected to pay. 

Have poor families been ruined by rack-rents 
paid for the lands, of the church? Stvift. 

Rack-rent (rak'rent), v.t. To subject to the 
payment of rack-rent; as, to rack-rent a 
farm: to rack-rent a tenant. Franklin. 
Rack-renter (rak'rent-6r), n l One who 
rack-rents his tenants.— 2. One that Is sub- 
jected to pay rack-rent. ‘ The yearly rent 
of the land, which the rack-renter or under 
tenant pay.s ’ Locke, 

Rack-saw (rak's^), n [Rack, a framework, 
and saw.] A wide-toothed saw 
Rack-Vintage (rak-vln'taj), n. Wines drawn 
from the lees 

Rack- work (rak'werk), n. A piece of 
mechanism in which a rack Is used ; a rack 
and pinion or tlie like. For illustration, see 
under Rack 

Racodium (ra-ko'di-um), n, [From Or. 
rakos, a tom garment, in allusion to the 
appearance of the plants ] A genus of 
fungi, some of the species of wnich are 
found in old wine-cellars. One is called 
Racodium cellare. 

Racoon (ra-kOn'). See RACCOON. 

Racoonda (ra-kon'da), n. The coypu (which 
see) 

Racovian (rft-k6'vl-an), n. A member of a 
Polish sect of Unitarians; so called from 
Racow, where they have a public seminary 
for the teaching of their doctrines. 
Racovian (rd-k6'vi-an), a Of or pertaining 
to the Racovlans; as, the Racovian cate- 
chism. 

Racquet (rak'et), n Same as Racket. 

Bacv (rft'si), a [See Race, lineage, also a 
particular flavour; but comp. O.H.G rdzer, 
racy, razer win, racy wine; Swiss rdss, sharp, 
cutting, astringent ] 1. Strong; llavorous; 
tasting of the soil; as, racy cider; racy wine. 
The hospitable sage. In sign 
Of social welcome, mixed the racy wine. Pope. 

2 Having a strong distinctive character of 
thought or language; spirited; pungent; 
piquant; as, a racy style; a racy anecdote. 

Rich racy verses, in which we 
The soil from which they come, taste, smell, and see. 

Cowley. 

Burns’ English, though not so racy as his .Scotch, 
is generally correct ; perhaps the more so, because 
he was obliged to ponder upon it a little. 

H. Coleridge. 

Rad,t pret. of ride. Rode Spenser. 

Radft Radde,t pret. of read and rede. Ad- 
vised; explained. Chaucer. 

Rad (rad), n. A contraction for Radical 
(reformer). [CoUoq.] 

He's got what will buy him bread and cheese when 
the Rads shut up the church. Trollope. 

Bad (rad), a. [IceL Artsddr, afraid.] Afraid. 
Bums. [Scotch.] 


Raddle (rad'b, v.t pret. A pp. raddUd; ppr. 
raddling. [Other forms are redU, ruddle, 
and the word is perhaps a corruption from 
hurdle or riddle. ] To interweave : to twist; 
to wind together; to interlace, as branches, 
so as to make a fence. *Baddlingov work- 
ing it up like basket work.' De Foe. 
Raddle (rad'l), n. l. A branch or supple 
piece of wood interwoven with others be- 
tween stakes to form a fence ; also a piece 
of lath or similar slip of wood. [Provincial. ] 
2 A hedge formed by interweaving the 
shoots and branches of trees or shrubs. 
[Provincial.]— 8. A wooden bar, with a row 
of upright pegs, employed by domestic 
weavers in some parts to keep the warp of 
a proper width, and to prevent it from be- 
coming entangled when it is wound upon 
the beam. 

Raddle (rad'l), n. A red pi^ent, chiefly 
used for marking sheep. See Reddle, 
Ruddle. 

Raddle (rad'l), v.t. l. To paint, as with 
ruddle. — 2. To get over work in a careless 
slovenly manner 

Raddle-hedge (rad'l-hej),n. A hedge formed 
by interweaving the branches or twigs to- 
gether. Home Tooke. 

Itoddock (rad'ok), n. The robin-redbreast 
or ruddock. 

Bade (rad), Rode. [Scotch.] 

Rade (rad), n. Same as Raid. 

Radeau (ra-do), n. [Fr., from L. ratis, a 
raft ] A number of pieces bound together 
so as to form a float; a raft. 

Three vessels under sail, and one at anchor, above 
Split Rock, and behind it the radeau Thunderer. 

If'. Irving. 

Radevore,tn. [Etym. uncertain.] Tapestry. 
Chaucer. 

Radial (ra'di-al), a. [From L radius, a , 
a spoke. See Radius and Ray.] 1. Having 
the quality or appearance of a i*ay, or a 
radius; grouped or appearing like radii 
or rays ; shooting out as from a centre. — 
2. Pertaining to the radius, one of the bones 
of the forearm of the human body ; as, the 
radial artery or nerve.— 8. In hot growing 
on the circumference of a circle. — Radial 
curves. In geotn. curves of the spiral kind, 
whose ordinates all terminate in the centre 
of the including circle, and appear like so 
many semidiameters.— /todia^ symmetry, in 
animals, the particular disposition of parts 
( seen in starfishes, Ac ) in which the ele- 
ments of form are developed around a cen- 
tral point. 

Radially (ra'di-al-Ii), adv In a radial man- 
ner; in the manner of radii or rays; as, lines 
diverging radially 

Radiance (ra'di-ans), n. [From radiant] 
Properly, brightness shooting in rays or 
beams; hence in general, brilliant or spark- 
ling lustre ; vivid brightness. ‘ The sacred 
radiance of the sun. ’ Shak, 

The Son 

Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown'd 
Of majesty divine. Milton, 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass. 

Stains the white radiance of eternity Shelley. 


Syn. Lustre, brilliancy, splendour, glare, 
glitter. 

Radiancy (r&'dl-an-si), n. Same as Radi- 
ance. ‘A glory surpassing the sun in its 
greatest radiancy,’ Bp. Burnet 

Itodiant ( r&'di-ant ), a [ L. radians, radi- 
antis, ppr of radio, to beam or shoot rays, 
from radius, a ray.] 1. Radiating; giving 
out rays ; proceeding in the form of or re- 
sembling rays ; radiated ; radiate. — 2. Es- 
pecially, darting, shooting or emitting rays 
of light or heat; shining; sparkling; beaming 
with brightness ; emitting a vivid light or 
splendour ; as, the radiant sun. ‘ Radiant 
in glittering arms and beamy pride. ’ Milton. 
3. In her. an epithet for any ordinary or 
charge when it is re- 
presented edged with 
rays or beams; rayonnant 
or rayonn6e. — Radiant 
heat, heat proceeding in 
straight lines or directly 
from a heated body, after 
the manner of light, In 
distinction from heat con- 
A chief radiant ducted or carried by in- 
tervening media.— Radi- 
ant point, In physics, the point from which 
rays of light or heat proceed: also called 
the Radiating Point — Radiant JUnoett in 
hot see Radiate. 

Radiant (rft'dl-ant), n- 1. In <mtios, the lumi- 
nous point or object from which light ema- 
nates, that falls on a mirror or lens.— 2. In 
astron. the point in the heavens from which 
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a Btar-shower seems to proceed; thus, y An- 
dromedoe in the constellation Leo is the 
radiant of the November star- showers, 
known as Leonides.— 8. In geom. a straight 
line proceeding from a given point or fixed 
pole, about which it is conceived to revolve. 

Radiantly (ra'di-ant-U), adv. With radiant 
or beaming brightness; with glittering splen- 
dour. 

Thirteen hundred years ago, the grey moorland 
showed as it does this day and the purple mountains 
stood as radtetntly in the deep distances of evening. 

Rusfctn. 

Radiary (r&'dl-a-ri), n. One of the Eadiata. 
[Rare ana obsolete.] 

Radiata (ra-di-a'ta), n. pi. [Lit. rayed ani- 
mals, from L. radius, a ray.] The name given 


2 ^ * 


I II I 1 1 Radiata 

1 Cuvier to the fourth great 

HI I division of the animal kingdom, 
'll) including those animals whose 

' parts are arranged round an 

axis, and on one or several radii, 
or on one or several lines extending from 
one pole to the other. In modern zoology 
Cuvier’s division has been abolished, and 
the Eadiata have been divided into the Pro- 
tozoa, Coolenterata, and Annuloida or Echin- 
ozoa. The cut shows (1) the sea-anemone, 
(2) jelly-fish, (3) star-fish. 

Radiate (ra'di-at), v i. pret. pp. radiated; 
ppr. radiating. [ L radio, radiatum, to 
beam or shoot rays. See Ray.] 1. To issue 
and proceed in rays or straight lines from a 
point or surface, as heat or light; especially, 
to proceed or issue in rays or beams of 
light; to shine. 

Light radiates fr*m luminous bodies directly to 
our eyes Locke. 

2. To emit rays ; to be radiant ; as. the sun 
or other luminous body radiates. — 3. To 
proceed as from a centre. 

O tell me where the passions meet 
Whence radiate Tennyson 

Radiate (ra'di-at), v.t 1 To emit or send 
out in direct lines from a point or surface; 
as, a body radiates heat — 2 To enlighten ; 
to illuminate; to shed light or brightness 
on; to irradiate. [Rare ] 

Radiate (ra'di-at), a. 1. Having rays; 
adorned with rays; having lines proceeding 
as from a centre. —2. In mineral, having 
crystals or fibres diverging as from a centre. 
3 In zool. belonging to the division Radiata. 
4. In hot. rayed; having a ray: said of a 
compound flower consisting of a disc, in 
which the corollets or florets are tubular, 
and of a ray, in which the florets are ligu- 
late or strap-shaped, as the daisy, mari- 
gold, &c.; or a flower with several semi- 
flosculous florets, set round a disc in form 
of a radiant star. 

Radiate (ra'di-at), 7i. In zool. a member of 
the Cuvierian division Radiata. 

Radiated (ra'di-at-ed), p. and a. Adorned 
with rays; having rays; radiate. 

The radiated head of the phccnix gives us the 
meaning of a passage m Ausonius. Addison. 

— Radiated iron pyrites, a variety of sul- 
phide of iron of a pale bronze yellow It 
occurs, regularly crystallized, in radiated, 
granular, and lamellar concretions. But 
more frequently its form is globular, botry- 
oidal, reniform, tuberose, Ac. 

Radlately (ra'di-at-U), adv In a radiate 
manner; with radiation from a centre. 
Radlatlnffly(r&'di-at-ing-li),ady. In a radi- 
ating manner. 

Radiation ( r&-di-a'Bhon ), n. [ L radiatio, 
radiationis.] 1. The act of radiating or state 
of being radiated; emission and diffusion of 
rays of Tight. —2. The divergence or shooting 
forth of anything from a point or surface, 
like the diverging rays of light; as, the 
radiation of heat, of sound, Ac. The intens- 
ity of the radiation of heat varies with the 
nature of the radiating body, and the state 
of its surface with regard to polish, colour, 
source of heat, Ac. Its intensity in a vacuum 
is inversely as the square of the distance 
from the radiating point.— Solar radiation, 
the heat which the enirth receives from the 
Terrestrial radiation, the heat which 
escapes from the earth into the regions of 
space. 




Radiative (r&'di-at-iv), a. Having a ten- 
dency to radiate; possessing the quality of 
radiation. ‘ Gas wnose radiative power was 
to be determined.’ Hirst. 

Radiator (ra'di-ftt-er), n. That which radi- 
ates; a body or substance from which rays 
emanate or radiate ; specifically, that part 
of a heating apparatus the use of which is 
to radiate heat. 

Radical (rad'i-kal), a. [Fr., from L. radi- 
calis, from radix, radiois, a root (whence 
radish, eradicate).] 1. Pertaining to the root 
or origin; original; reaching to the princi- 
ples; fundamental; thorough -going; ex- 
treme; as, a radical truth or error; a radical 
evil; a radical difference of opinions or 
systems; a radical cure or reform. ‘ Such a 
radical truth, that God is.’ Bentley. 

The most determined exertions of that authority, 
against them, only showed their radical independ- 
ence. Burke 

2. Implanted by nature ; innate ; native ; 
constitutional. — 3. In philol. belonging to 
or proceeding directly from a root ; of the 
character of a root; primitive; original; un- 
derlved; as, a radical word; the radical sig- 
nification of a word. — 4. In hot. proceeding 
immediately from the root or from a stem 
and close to the root ; as, a radical leaf or 
peduncle. — Radical leaves, leaves close to 
the ground, clustered at the base of a stem, 
as in the cowslip and dandelion.— jRadi- 
cal peduncle, one that proceeds from the 
axil of a radical leaf, as in the primrose 
and cowslip. — Radical bass, in music, the 
same as Fundamental Bass.— Radical pitch, 
the pitch or tone with which the utterance 
of a syllable begins.— Radical stress, in elo- 
cution, the force of utterance falling on the 
initial part of a syllable or word.— Radical 
quantities, in alg. quantities whose roots 
may be accurately expressed in numbers 
The term is sometimes extended to all 
quantities under the radical sign.— Radical 
sign, the sign V (a modified form of the 
letter r, the initial of L. radix, root) 
placed before any quantity, denoting that 
its root is to be extracted; thus, V a or 
V a-f6. To distinguish the particular root 
a number is written over the sign ; thus, v^. 

^ , Ac., denote respectively the 
square root, cube root, fourth root, Ac. In 
the case of the square root, however, the 
number is usually omitted, and merely the 
sign written 

Radical (rad'i-kal), n 1 In philol. (a) a 
primitive word; a radix, root, or simple un- 
derived uncompounded word. (6) A primi- 
tive letter; a letter that belongs to the 
root. —2. In politics, a member of the party 
which desires to have the abuses which, 
from the lapse of time or any other cause, 
may have crept into the government com- 
pletely rooted out, and a larger portion of 
the democratic spirit infused into the con- 
stitution. The term was first applied as a 
party name in 1818 to Henry Hunt, Major 
Cartwright, and others of the same clique, 
who willed to introduce radical reform in 
the representative system, and not merely 
to disfranchise and enfranchise a borough 
or town. 

In politics they (the Independents) were, to use 
the phrase of their own time, * Root • and - Branch 
men,’ or, to use the kindred phrase of our own, 
Radicals. Macaulay 

3. In chem. a terra used in its broadest sense 
to designate all substances, simple or com- 
pound, which combine with any of the more 
electro -negative elements to form com- 
pounds either acid, neutral, or basic ; but 
more generally and narrowly, applied only 
to compounds of elements, as ammonium 
and cyanogen, which have themselves an 
elementoid nature, and perform elemental 
functions. The alcohols and ethers and 
other important classes of organic com- 
pounds were at one time almost universally 
regarded as containing certain compound 
elementoid i^oups of carbon and hydrogen 
atoms called methyl, ethyl, propyl, butyl. 
Ac. At present another radical is supposed 
by many to be contained in the alcohols, 
called hydroxyl (HO), and many do not re- 
gard the existence of the former series as 

Rj^caUsm (rad'i-kal-izm), n. The doctrine 
or principle of making a radical or thorough 
and searching reform, as in government or 
other existing institutions, by the uprooting 
of all real or supposed abuses connected 
therewith. 


Radicalism means root-work ; the uprooting of atf 
falsehoods and abuses. F. tV. Rokertson. 

Radlcallty (rad-i-kal'i-tn, n. 1. The state 
or quality of being radical; relation to a root 
in essential nature or principle.— 2. t Origi- 
nation. 

There may be equivocal seeds and hermaphre- 
djtical principles, that contain the radicality and 
power of different forms. Sir T. Bro-wne, 

Radically (rad'l-kal-li), adv. 1. In a radical 
manner; at the origin or root; fundamen- 
tally; as, a scheme or system radically wrong 
or defective. — 2. Primitively; essentially; 
originally ; without derivation. ‘ These great 
orbs thus radically bright.' Prior 

RadloalneBB ( rad'i-kal-nes ), n. The state 
of being radical or fundamental. 

Radlcant (rad'i-kant), a. [L. radicans, ra- 
dicantis, ppr. of radicor, to take root.] In 
hot. producing roots from any part other 
than the radicle. 

Radicate (rad'i-k&t), v.t pret. A pp. radi- 
cated; ppr. radicating. [L. radicor, radi- 
catus, from radix, radicis, a root. ] To root; 
to cause to take root; to plant deeply and 
firmly. * Radicate in us the remembrance 
of God's goodness. ' Barrow. 

Meditation will radicate these seeds. Hammond 


Radicate (rad'i-kat), a. Same as Radicated. 

Radicate (rad'i-kat), v.i. To take root. 

For evergreens, especially such as are tender, 
prune them not after planting till they do radicate. 

Evelyn. 

Radicated (rad'i-k&t-ed), p. and a. 1. Deeply 
planted or rooted; firmly established.— 2. In 
hot. rooted, or having taken root; as, a radi- 
cated stem. — Radicated shell, in conch, a 
shell fixed by the base or by a byssus to 
some other body. 

Radicating ( rad'i-kat-ing ), p. and a. In 
hot the same as Radicant. 

Radlcatlon (rad-i-ka'shon), n. [From radi- 
cate ] 1. The process of taking root deeply. 
‘ Different habits of sin. and degrees of radi- 
cation of those habits.' Hammond.— 2. In 
hot the disposition of the root of a plant 
with respect to the ascending and descend- 
ing caudex. 

Badicel (rad'i-sel), n. Same as Radicle. 

Radlciform (ra-dls'i-form), a. [L. radix, 
radicis, a root, and forma, shape.] In hot 
being of the nature of a root. 

Radicle (rad'i-kl), n. [L radicula, dim. of 
radix, a root.] 1 In hot 
(a) that part of the embryo 
or seed of a plant which, 
upon vegetating, becomes 
the descending axis or 
root. (6) The fibrous parts 
rr, Radicle. cc.Co- of a root, which are re- 
tyiedons, newed every year, and 
which absorb the nutri- 
ment from the earth.— 2. In chem. same as 
Radical. 

RadicoBe (rad'i-kds), a. In hot having a 
large root. 

Radicular (ra-dik'a-16r), n. In hot pertain- 
ing to the radicle. 



As the first leaves produced are the cotyledoru, 
this stem is called the cotyledonary extremity of the 
embryo, while the other is the radicular. Balfour. 

Radicule (rad'i-kul), n. In hot the same as 
Radicle. 

Radiola (ra-di’o-la), n. [From radiolus, s 
little ray, dim. of L. radius, a ray— in allu- 
sion to the capsule being rayed ] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Linacero. The R. mille- 
^ana, or all -seed, is a minute much- 
l)ranched British plant, growing on moist, 
gravelly, and boggy soils. 

Radiolaila (ra'di-6-la"ri-a), n. pi. An order 
of Protozoa of the class Rhizopoda, charac- 
terized by possessing a siliceous or flinty 
test or siliceous spicules, and being pro- 
vided with pseudopodia, or prolongations 
of their soft protoplasmic bodies, which 
stand out like radiating filaments, and oc- 
casionally run into one another. The marine 
Radiolaria all inhabit the superficial stra- 
tum of the sea, and fabricate their skele- 
tons at the expense of the iufinltesimally 
small proportion of silex which is dissolved 
in sea-water. When they die these skele- 
tons sink to the bottom, forming geological 
strata. Extensive masses of tertiary rock, 
such as that which is found at Oran, anti 
that which occurs at Blssex Hill in Barba- 
does, are very largely made up of exqui- 
sitely preserved skeletons of Radiolaria, 
which are erroneously named ‘ fossil Infu- 
soria.’ But though there can be little doubt 
that Radiolaria abounded in the cretaceous 
sea, none are found in the chalk, their sili- 
ceous skeletons having probably been di»* 
solved and redeposited as flint. 


ch, chain; 6h. So. loch; g, po; J, job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; TH, then; th, <hln; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KBT. 
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XUuUolarian (^'di-o-l&"rl-an), n. In zool. 
a member of the order Radiolaria. 

BadloUte (r&'di-O’Ut), n. [Pr. radiolite, from 
L. radius, a ray, and 6r. lithos, a stone.] 
1. A fossil lamellibranchiate mollusc from 
cretaceous rocks, with the Inferior valve In 
the form of a reversed cone, the superior 
convex.— 2. A variety of natrolite. 

Radiometer (ra-di*om'et-6r), n. [L. radius, a 
rod, a ray, and Gr. metron, measure.] 1. Tne 
forestaif (which see).— 2. An instrument for 
measuring the mecnanical effect of radiant 
energy. It consists of four crossed arms of 
very fine glass supported in the centre by a 
needle-point, having at the extreme ends 
thin discs of pith, blackened on one side. 
When placed 'in a glass vessel exhausted of 
air, and exposed to rays of light or heat, the 
wheel moves more or less rapidly in pro- 
portion to the strength of the rays. 

BadiO'muBOular(ra'di-d-mus"ku-ier), a. In 
anat pertaining to the radial artery or 
radial nerve and the muscles of the fore- 
arm. Dunglison. 

BadlOUS t (ra'dl-us), a. 1. Consisting of rays, 
as light. Berkeley. — 2. Eadiating ; radiant , 

His radious head with shameful thorns they tear. 

G. Fletcher. 


as the fangs, the origin of some of the nerves, 
(kc. 

Badouh (ra-ddb), n. [Fr.] In meroantUe 
law, the repairs made to a ship, and a fresh 
supply of furniture and victuals, munitions 
and other provisions required for a voyage. 
Wharton. 

Radula (rad'u-la), n. [L., a scraper, from 
rado, to scrape.] In zool. the file or rasp- 
like ort^ in the mouth of the gasteropod- 
ous molluscs. 

RaduUform (ra-daii-form), a. [I^- radula, 
a scraper, and fonna, shape. ] Rasp-shaped ; 
specifically, said of the teeth of certain 
fishes, resembling villiform teeth in being 
conical, sharp-pointed, and close-set, but of 
larger size. 

Rae (ra), n. Roe. [Scotch. ] 

Raff t (raf), e. t. [O. Fr. rafer, raffer, to snatch, 
to seize, from Q. raffen, to sweep, seize, 
snatch ; allied to A. Sax. redjian, to seize ; 
Dan. raffl£, to raffle. Root perhaps allied to 
L. rapio, to seize.] To sweep; to snatch, draw, 
or huddle together; to take by a promiscuous 
sweep. ‘ Their causes and effects, which I 
thus raff up together.* Rich. Carew. 

Raff (rai), n. 1. A promiscuous heap or col- 
lection; a jumble. 



. (rad ish), n. [Fr. radis, a radish, 

from L. radix, a root] The popular name 
of Raphanus sativus, the roots of which 
are eaten raw. See Raphanus. 

When he was naked, he was, for all the world, like 
a forked radish, with a head fantastically carved 
upon it with a knife. Shah. 

Horse-radish isArmora^ia rusticana. Water - 
radish is Nasturtium amphihium. 

Radium (r&'di-um), n. [From L. radius, a 
ray. ] An elementary substance which has 
the remarkable property among others of 
giving out heat apparently for any length 
of time without combustion, and without 
chemical or other change. As yet it has 
been obtained only in veiy small quantities 
from certain uranium minerals. 

Radius (r&^di-uB), n. pi Radii, Radiuses 
(rii'di-i, r&'di-us-ez). [L., a ray, a rod, a 
beam, a spoke. Hence ray.] 1. In geom. 
a straight line drawn 
or extending from the 
centre of a circle to the 
circumference, or from 
the centre of a sphere to 
its surface, and hence 
the semi-diameter of the 
circle or sphere. In 
trigon. the whole sine, 
or sine of 90". — 2. In ca, cd. cb. ce. Radii. 
comT^r. anat. the bone of 
the forelimb of vertebrate animals, which, as 
in man, when the arm is laid flat with the 
palm upwards, lias to the thumb side of the 
limb.— 8. In hot. a ray; the outer part or 
circumference of a compound radiate flower, 
or radiated discous flower— 4. In fort aline 
drawn from the centre of the polygon to 
the end of the outer side.— Raatua of cur- 
vature of a curve at any point ; the radius 
of the circle, which has the same curvature 
as the curve at that point.— Radius vector, 
pi. radii vectores. (a) in astron. an imaginary 
straight line joining the centre of an at- 
tracting body, as the sun, with that of a 
body, as a planet, describing an orbit round 
it. (b) In geom. a straight line, or the length 
of such line, connecting any point, as of a 
curve, with a fixed point or pole, round 
which It revolves, and to which it serves to 
refer the successive points of a curve in a 
system of polar co-ordinates. See Analy- 
neal geometry under Analytic. — Radius 
bars, radius rods, the guide-bars of the 
parallel motion of a steam-engine. 

Radix (rft'diks), n. [L., a root.] 1. In etym. 
a primitive word from which spring other 
words; a radical; a root.— 2. In math, any 
number which is arbitrarily made the fun- 
damental number or base of any system. 
Thus 10 is the radix of the decimal system 
of numeration ; also in Briggs', or the com- 
mon system of logarithms, the radix is 10 ; 
in Napier's it is 2*7182818284. All other 
numbers are considered as some powers or 
roots of the radix, the exponents of which 
powers or roots constitute the logarithms 
of those numbers respectively.— 8. In a^. 
the root of a finite egression from which 
a series is derived. [Rare.)— 4, In hot. the 
root of a plant. In the materia medica the 
term is employed to designate the roots of 
medicinal plants, or certiun preparations of 
them —6. tn cmat a term applied to some 
parts which are inserted into others, or 
spring from them, as a root from the earth; 


The synod of Trent was convened to settle a 
of errors and superstitions. Barr<m. 

2. Lumber; sweepings; refuse; scum. — 
Hence— 8. A person of worthless character ; 
the scum or sweepings of society; the rabble: 
used chiefly in the compound or duplicated 
form riff-raff. 

Raffhelle-ware (rkf-fft-ene-w&r), n. A fine 
kind of Majolica ware, which took its name 
from the supposition that the designs were 
painted by Raffaelle. 

Raffish (raf'ish), a Resembling or having 
the character of the raff or rabble ; villainous; 
scampish ; worthless ; refuse. ‘ Five or six 
raj^sA-looking men.’ Lord I/ytton. 

Raffie (raf 1), n. [Pr. ra/c, O.Fr roj^e, akind 
of game at dice; raJUr, to snatch See 
Rapp.] A game of chance or lottery in 
which several persons deposit a part of 
the value of the thing, in consideration of 
the chance of becoming sole possessor by 
casting dice or otherwise, the money depo- 
sited going to the first owner of the ar- 
ticle. 

Now cometh hasardrie with its apertenantes, as 
tables and rajles, of which cometh deceit, false otlies, 
chidmgs, and all raving. Chaucer. 

Raffle (raf'l), v.i. pret & pp raffled; ppr. 
raffling. To try the chance of a raffle ; to 
engage in a raffle ; as, to raffle for a watch. 

‘ They were raffling for his coat.’ Dryden. 
Raffle (rafl), v.t. To dispose of by means of 
a raffle; as, to raffle a watch. 

Raffle-net (raf l-net), n. A sort of fishing- 
net. 

Raffler (rafl-er), n. One who raffles. 
Rafflesla (raf-le'si-a), n. [After Sir Stamford 
Raffles, the discoverer of the first known 
species. ] A genus of parasitical plants, the 
type of the nat. order Rafflesiaceee, natives 
of Sumatra and Java, having scales in place 
of leaves, and exhibiting in some degree the 
structure both of flowering and flowerless 
plants. R. Amoldi is found in the hot damp 
jungle of Sumatra, growing parasitically on 
a kind of vine. It seems to consist of little 
else beyond the flower and root This fl ower, 



Bud and Expanded Flower of Rajjfesia Amoldi. 

however, is of gigantic size, measuring 3 feet 
in diameter. It is used in Java as a power- 
ful astringent and styptic. 

Raffiesiaoess (raf-I€'sl-ft"B5-€), n. pi. a nat- 
ural order of rhizogens, the species of which 
are found in the East Indies, Java, Sumatra, 
(kc., and in South America. The genus 
Rafflesia is the type. See Rafflbsia. 

Raffllnir-aet (rarl-ing-net), n. The same as 
Raffle-net. 


Raff-meroluuit(raf'm«r-ohant),n. A dealer 
in lumber or old articles. [Provlnoial.] 
Raft (r&ft), n. [Properly a float made of 
beams or rafters ; Icel. raptr, Dan. raft, a 
rafter. See Raftbr.] 1. A sort of float or 
framework formed by various logs, planks, 
or other pieces of timber fastened together 
side by side, for the convenience of trans- 
‘ porting them down rivers, across harbours, 
<fcc.— 2. A floating structure used in cases of 
shipwreck, often roughly formed of barrels, 
planks, spars, <kc., hurriedly lashed toge- 
ther. In well-appointed vessels life-rafts 
form a part of the equipment, and are fre- 
quently constructed in pontoon-form with 
stanchions and ropes, to protect the pas- 
seugers from falling or being washed off, 
and with a frame for supporting a mast. 
Such rafts are generally carried in collapsed 
form for convenient stowage, and in this 
condition they are more easily launched. 

Where Ks that son 

That floated with thee on the fatal ro^ft t Shah. 

8. A floating mass of trees, branches, or 
other vegetation, obstructing the course of 
a river; a large collection of timber and 
fallen trees, such as, floating down the great 
rivers of the Western United States, are 
arrested in their downward course by flats 
or shallows, where they accumulate, and 
sometimes block up the river for miles. 

Numbers of these drift trees got entangled in the 
channel (of the Mississippi), so that they no longer 
passed freely down. Eventually they formed a mass, 
termed the raft, distributed irregularly . . for a 
distance of twenty miles, closely matted together in 
some localities. Str H. De la Beche, 

Raft (rkft), V. t. To transport on a raft. 

R^ (rkft), pp Reft; tom; rent; severed. 
[Archaic and poetical] 

The feathery whizzing of the shaft 
And the dull twanging bowstring, and the raft 
Branch down sweeping from a tall ash top Keats 

Raft-bridge (rftft'brij), ?i. A bridge sup- 
ported on rafts. 

Raft-dog (riift'dog), n. An iron bar with 
bent over and pointed ends for sectuing logs 
together in a raft 

Raftet (rftftl, pret. <k pp. of reve, reave. 
Took or taken away; bereft; deprived. 
Chaucer; Spenser. 

Rafter (rkf’wr), n. [A. Sax. rafter; Icel 
raptr (pron. raftr, r being merely the sign 
of the nom.), Dan. raft, a rafter, a beam; 
0 abeam, a rafter.] luhuUding, 

one of the pieces of timber which follows 
the slope of the roof, and to which is secured 
the lath into which the slates or other outer 
covering matter is nailed. The rafter ex- 
tends from the eave to the ridge of the roof, 
at its upper end abutting on a correspond- 
ing rafter rising from the opposite side of 
the roof, or resting against a crown or ridge 
plate as the case may be. ‘In lowly sheds 
with smoky rafters. ' Milton. See Roof. 
Rafter (r&f't^r), v. t. 1. To form into or like 
rafters; as, to ref ter timber.— 2 To furnish 
or build with rafters ; as, to rafter a house. 

8. In agri. to plough up one-half of the land, 
by turning tne grass-side of the ploughed 
furrow on the land that is left unplou^ed. 
Rafter (raft'6r), n. A labourer who brings 
logs of wood from the ship in which they 
are imported in rafts to the shore. 

How the 900 casual deal-porters and rafters live 
during SIX months of the year ... I cannot conceive. 

Mayheto. 

Raft-merchant (r&ft'm^r-chant), n. Same 
as Raff-merchant. 

Raft-port (rkft'pfirtXn. Nauf. a larae square 
hole, framed and cut immediately under 
the counter, or forward between the breast- 
hooks of the bow of some ships, to load or 
unload timber. 

Raftsman (rkfts'man), n. A man who man- 
ages a i^t. 

Ratty (raf ti), a. [Perhaps for raffy, from 
raff, lumber, trumpery.] 1. Musty; stole. 

2. Damp; misty. [Provincial.] 

Rag (rag), [The original meaning was ap- 
parently a tuft of rough hair; comp. Sw. 
Dan. dial, ragg, rough hair; Icel. rogg, shog- 
glness, a tuft; allied also to E. rug. ] 1. Any 
piece of cloth tom from the rest; a tattered 
cloth, tom or worn till Its texture is de- 
stroyed ; a fragment of dress ; a shred ; a 
tatter; as, linen and cotton rags are the chief 
materials of the finest paper. Woollen rage 
are used for ‘shoddy,’ of which cheap wool- 
len goods are made. -2. pi. Tattered gar- 
ments; garments worn out; proverbially, 
mean dress. 

And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 

Dryden, 


Fate, fir, fat. fgU; ml, met. h^r; pine, pin; nfite. not, mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; fl. Sc. abtene; f, Sc. 
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$. A Jagged or sharp point or piece 

from a snrfaoe or edge; as, a on a met^. 
plate. -A. A ragamuffin ; a tatterdemalion ; 
a shabby, beggarly fellow. 

Lash hence these overweening: rags of France, 

These famish'd besgars, weary oftheir lives. 

Shak, 

6. A geological term for a rook oonsistlng 
of hard irregular masses; as, coral -raj;; 
Kentish-ro^, &c. ; especially ragstone (which 
see). ‘ Hornblende, rag, and trap, and tuflf.’ 
Tennyson. 

Bag (rag), vt pret. & pp. ragged \ ppr. rag- 
ing. [Comp. Icel. raga, to excite, roegja, 
to calumniate.] 1. To tease; to torment; to 
banter. [Colloq.]— 2. To subject to physical 
annoyance: to maltreat in a petty way; to 
subject to indignities, as done in the army. 

Ba^bash, t RagabraBh t (rag^abash, rag'- 
a-brashX n. (Comp, ragamv^ln.) A mean, 
paltry fellow; a ragamuffin. Nares. 

Ragamuffin (rag-a-muf 'in), n. {Ragartvofin 
was a demon in old mystery-plays ; perhaps 
from rag and old mof, muff, a long sleeve.] 
A tatterdemalion; a paltry or mean fellow. 

I have led my ragamujfflns where they were 
peppered. Shak. 

That paltry ass 

And feeble scoundrel, Hudibras, 

With that mare paltry ragamuffin 
Ralpho. Hudibras. 

Rag-bolt (rai^dlt), n. An iron pin with 
barbs on its shank to retain it 
in its place, chiefly used where 
a common bolt cannot be 
clinched. It is also called 
Barb-bolt and Sprig-bolt. 

Bag-carpet (ra^kttr-pet), n A 
carpet with a cotton or hem- 
pen warp and a weft of strips 
of rags or cloth. 

Bag-dust (ra^dust), n. The 
refuse of woollen or worsted 
rags pulverized and dyed various colours 
to form the flock used by paper-stainers for 
their flock papers. 

Rage (raj), n. (Fr. rage, from L. rabies, rage, 
madness, by a change similar to that seen 
in abridge; from rabo, to rave, to be mad; 
cog. Skr. rabh, to desire eagerly.] 1. Vio- 
lent anger accompanied with furious words, 
gestures, or agitation; anger excited to fury. 
‘Torment, and loud lament, and furious 
rage.’ Milton. —2. Vehemence or violent 
exacerbation of anything painful ; as, the 
rage of pain ; the rage of a fever ; the rage 
of hunger or thirst. 

He appeased the rage of hunger with some scraps 
of broken meat. Macaulay. 

3. Fury; extreme violence; as, the rage of a 
tempest. Sometimes used in the plural 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 

Nor the furious winter's rages. Shak. 

4. Enthusiasm; rapture. 

Who brought green poesy to her perfect age. 

And made that art which was a rage. Co-wley 

5. Extreme eagerness or passion directed to 
some object; violent desire; as, the rage for 
money. 


f « 


Rag-bolts. 


You purchase pain with all that joy can give, 
And die of nothing but a rage to live. 


Pape. 


What rage for fame attends both great and small ! 
Better be d d than mentioned not at all. JVolcot. 

fl. Something eagerly sought after or desired 
by a ^eat number of people ; an object of 
popular and eager deure ; fashion ; vogue ; 
as, it is all the rage. [Colloq. 1 
Raige (r&j), v.i. pret. <fepp. raged; ppr. raging. 
1. To be furious with anger; to be exas- 
perated to fury; to be violently agitated 
with passion. ‘At this he inly raged.’ 
Milton.—2. To be violent and tumultuous. 

Why do the heathen rage t Ps. ii. i. 

3. To be violently driven or a^dtated; to act 
or move furiously, or with mischievous im- 
petuosity; as, the sea rages. 

The madding wheels of braxen chariots raged. 

MtUoit. 

4. To ravage ; to prevail without restraint, 
or with fatal effect; as, the plague rages in 
Cairo. 

Let her tongue 

Page like a fire among the noblest names. 

Tenttysott. 

B.t To toy wantonly: to sport. Oower.— 
Syn. To storm, fret, chafe, fume. 

Bant, Rtni66 (ra^^x ^ An Indian grain 
(Eleutine eoraoan^. very prollflc, but pro- 
bablv the least nutritious of all grains. In 
the form of cake or porridm it is the staple 
food of the poorer classes m Mysore and on 
the Neilgherries. See Eleusinb. 

RftCBttll (r&jTul), a. Full of rage ; violent ; 
funout. 


With rag^l eyes she bad him defend himself; 
for no less than his life would answer it 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Bagerle,t n. Wantonness. Chaucer. 
Bag-flair (rag'f&r), n. A market for vending 
old clothes and cast-off garments. 

Ragg (rag), n. Ragstone (which see). 
Ragged (ragged! a. 1. Rent or worn into 
rags or tatters; tattered; as, a ragged coat; 
a ragged sail— 2. Having broken or rough 
edges ; uneven ; jagged ; rough with sharp 
or irregular points. ‘ The tops of the ragged 
rocks.' Is. 11 21.— 8. Harsh to the ear; in- 
harmonious: discordant. 

My voice is ragged; I know I cannot pleue you. 

4. Wearing tattered clothes; contemptible; 
poor; mean; shabby; as, a ragged fellow. 

Since noble arts in Rome have no support, 

And ragged virtue not a friend at court. 

Dryden. 

5. Rough; shaggy. 

What shepherd owns those ragged sheep? 

Dryden. 

6 . In Asr. irregularly indented. SeeRAGULY. 
The Earl of Warwick’s ragged staff is yet to be 

seen pourtrayed in their churen steeple. 

Rich. Carertu. 

—Ragged school, a school supported by 
voluntary contributions, which provides 
free education, and in many oases food, 
lodging, and clothing for destitute children, 
and so aids in preventing them from falling 
into vagrancy and crime. These schools 
differ from certified industrial schools in 
that the latter are for the reception of va- 
grant children and those guilty of slight 
offences ; but the two institutions are fre- 
quently combined. 

Riaggedly (rag'ed-li), adv. In a ragged con- 
dition. ‘ Raggedly and meanly apparelled. ' 
Bp Racket. 

Raggedness (rag'ed-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being rag^d or dressed in tattered clothes. 
2. The state of being rough or broken irregu- 
larly; as, the raggedness of a cliff. 

He cut off difficulties smoothly, leaving no ragged- 
ness to be seen in the cleft of his distinctions. 

Bp. Hacket 

Bagged-robin (rag'ed-roVin), n. A British 
plant (Lychnis fios Cuculi), called also cuc- 
koo-flower. It grows in moist meadows. 
See Lychnis. 

Raggee. See Raqee. 

Raging (rag'ing), n. 1. The act of one who 
rags, teases, or banters. — 2. The subject- 
ing of a person to a series of petty annoy- 
ances or indignities, as is not uncommon in 
the British army.— 8. In mining, the first 
separation of ore from worthless matter. 
Raggle (rag'l), v.t. [A freq. from rag the 
noun.] To notch or groove irregularly. 
Baggy (rag'l), a. Ragged ; rugged ; rough ; 
craggy. ‘A stony and raggy hill’ Holland. 
Ragingly (r&j'ing-li), adv. In a raging man- 
ner; with fury; with violent impetuosity. 

We see one so ragingly furious, as if he had newly 
torn off his chains and escaped Bp. Hall. 

BaglOHSt (rk'jus), a. Full of rage ; furious. 
F^her. 

Raglousness t (r&'jus-nert, n. The quality 
of oeing ragious; fury. Vives. 

Raglan (raj^an), n. [After Lord Raglan. 
commander-in-chief in the Crimea.] A kind 
of loose overcoat, having very loose sleeves. 
Ragman (rag'man), n. A man who collects 
or deals in rags. 

Ragmant (ragman), n. [Origin uncertain.] 
A roll or important document, as a papal 
bull or a list of persons ; a document with 
seals attached. 

Ragman-roll (r^man-rdix [From rap- 
man and roll. Irom this word comes rig- 
marole.] The name of the collection of 
those instruments by which the nubility and 
gentry of Scotland were constrained to sub- 
scribe allegiance to Edward I. of England in 
1290, and which were more particularly re- 
corded In four large rolls of parchment, con- 
sisting of thirty-five pieces sewed together, 
kept in the Tower of London. Also written 
Ragman’s Roll. 

BAgnBXblS. (rSe^nk-rdk), n. [Icel] In Sca^id. 
myth, lit twilight of the gods ; the day of 
doom when the present world will be anni- 
hilated to be reconstructed on an imperish- 
able basis. 

RagOOt (ra-gbO, n. A ragout. 

Ragoanoe,t n. The precious stone called 
Jacinth or hyacinth. Romaunt qf the Rose. 
lUgOUt (ra-gOO. n. [Fr. rogoat, from L. re, 
again, oa, to, and gustus (comp, gout, taste, 
a tasting, akin to Or. geu6, to give 
one a taste; Skr. ghas, to eat.] A dish of 
stewed and highly seasoned meat. 



And thus they bid fvewell to camel dishes, 

And solid meats and hhrhly.spiced ragouts. 

To live for forty days on Ul-oressed fishes. JE(yren. 

Spelled also Ragou. ‘Intent upon nothing 
but their cooks and their ragous. ’ South. 
Rag-pibker (rag'plk-^rX n. A coUector of 
ran, Dones, and other waste articles of some 
little value, from the streets, ash-pits, 
dunghills, Ac. 

Rag-shop (rag'shop), n. A shop where rags, 
bones, kitchen grease, scrap-metal, and 
other refuse articles are purchased in small 
quantities. 

Ragstone (rag'stdn). n. A stone of the sili- 
ceous kind, so named from its rough frac- 
ture. It is also called Rag, Ragg, Rowley 
Ragg, and Dudley Basalt It is of a gray 
colour, the texture obscurely laminar or 
rather fibrous, the laminae consisting of a 
congeries of grains of a quartzy appearance, 
coarse and rough. It effervescesMth acids, 
and gives fire with steel It is used for a 
whetstone without oil or water for sharpen- 
ing coarse cutting tools. It is abundant in 
Kent, at Newcastle in Northumberland, and 
at Rowley in Staffordshire. 

Rag-tag (rag'tag), n. The lowest portion of 
the population; tag-rag; the residuum; the 
sediment; the scum of the people. 
Bag-tumsole (rag'tbm-sdl), n. Linen im- 
pregnated with the blue dye obtained from 
the juice of Crozophora tinctoria, the dye 
being soaked out when to 
be used. 

Itaguly, Ragoled (ra- 

gffli, ra-gfllcf), a. [From 
rag.] In her. terms used 
of any charge or ordi- 
nary that is jagged or 
notched in an irregular 
manner. Other forms 
are Ragged and Ragu- 
A cross raguly. lated. 

Ragweed (rag'wM), n. 
1. A plant of the genus Ambrosia (^4. arte- 
misicqfolia), called also Hogweed. The great 
ragweed is A. triJlda.—2. Same as Ragwort. 
Rag-wheel (rag'wh^l), n. In mach. a wheel 
having a notched or serrated margin. —Rag- 
wheel and chain, a contrivance consisting of 
a wheel with pins or cogs on the rim, and a 
chain in the links of which the pins catch: 
used instead of a band or belt when great 
resistance is to be overcome. 

RagWOOl (rag'wpl), n. The Inferior sort of 
wool obtained by tearing up woollen rags 
in a machine called the tearing-machine; 
shoddy. 

Ragwork (rag‘w6rk), n. Masonry built 
wiui undress^ flat stones of about the 
thickness of a brick, and leaving a rough 
exterior: hence the name. 

Ragwort (rag^wdrt), n. The popular name 
of various species of the genus Senecio, 
found in Britain. They have received this 
name from the ragged appearance of the 
leaves. The common ragwort (S. Jacobesa) 
is a perennial composite plant with golden 
yellow flowers, growing by the sides of roads 
and in pastures. It is a coarse weed, re- 
fused or disliked by horses, oxen, and sheep, 
but eaten by hogs and goats. Called also 
Ragweed. 

RlLhll (rk'hu), n. In Indian myth, the demon 
who is supposed to be the cause of the 
eclipses of the sun and moon. 

Raia, Raildss (ra'i-a, r&'i-d$), n. sii\g. and pi 
A remarkable genus and family of cartilagin- 
ous fishes, resembling in their physiology 
the shark family ; the rays. See Ray. 
Ralble (raT)l), v.t To ravel; to entangle; 
to complicate or confuse by talking non- 
sense about. Bums. [Scotch. ] 

Raible (ri[ni}l)> V.%. To talk confused non- 
sense. [Scotch.] 

Raid (r&d). n. [A Scotch and perhaps ori- 
ginally a Scandinavian word ; Icel. reith, a 
riding, a raid. It is from the verb to ride, 
and 18 the same word as road in a slightly 
different form. ] A hostile or predatory in- 
cursion ; especially, an inroad or incursion 
of mounted men; a foray; an attack by 
violence. 

So the ruffians growl’d. 

Fearing to lose, and all for a dead man, 

Their chance of booty from the mornings ratd. 

Tennyson. 

Baledt (rid), a. Disfigured; befouled. ‘His 
horse, . , . full of wind-gall, sped with spa- 
vins, raied with the yellows.’ Shale. See 
Ray, v.t 

See Baia. 

(ral), n. [L G. and Sw. regel, G. riegel, 
a bar, a rail; akin G. reihe, a row. As to dis- 
appearance of g, comp, hail, rain.] 1. A 
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bar of wood or metal extending from one 
upright post to another, as in fence«.-~2. In 
joinery, the horizontal timbers in any piece 
of framing or panelling; as, (a) in a door, 
sash, or any panelled work, one of the hori- 
zontal pieces between which the panels lie 
are called rails, the vertical pieces between 
which the panels are inserted being called 
styles. The same name is given to (b) the 
upper pieces into which the balusters of a 
suur are mortised, (c) One of the pieces 
connecting the posts of a bedstead, and 
known as head-rail, foot-rail, and side-rail, 
according to position.— 8. A series of posts 
or balusters connected by cross beams, bars, 
or rods, for inclosure, <fcc. More usually 
termed a Railing. —A. Rant, (a) the moulded 
planks mortised into the heads of the stan- 
cMons, and in some cases into the timber- 
heads forming the upper fence of the bul- 
warks ; the part continued round the stem 
is the taffrail. (b) A curved piece of timber 
from the bow to support the knee of the 
head . — ForeeasUe rail, the rail extended on 
stanchions across the after part of the fore- 
castle -deck.— Poop rail, a rail across the 
forepart of the poop or quarter-deck.— 
Top rail, a rail extended on stanchions 
across the after part of each of the tops.— 
6. One of the parallel iron or steel bars form- 
ing a smooth track for the wheels of a loco- 
motive and its associated carriages, wagons, 



Sections of Rails, and Rail resting on Bowl Sleepers. 

&c., or for a tramway car. They are laid in 
continuous lines and carried at short inter- 
vals upon cast-iron supports or chairs, rest- 
ing either upon transverse or upon longi- 
tudinal slee^rs of timber. Wrought-iron 
sleepers are also coming into use, and cast- 
iron sleepers of a bowl shape are used in hot 
climates. Fig. 1 shows the form of what is 
known as the double-headed rail, the cast- 
iron chair supjporting it, and the wooden 
wedge by which it is kept in place. Fig 2 is 
the Vignoles or flange-foot rail, which rests 
directly on the sleepers. Fig, 3 shows a rail 
resting on two of the bowl-maped sleepers. 
The rails shown are the most common types 
in use. — 6. The railway itself ; as, to travel 
or send goods by rail. 

Bail (ral), v.t. 1. To inclose with rails. 

It ought to be fenced In and railtd. Ayliffe. 

2. t To range In a line. 

They were brought to London all railed in ropes, 
like a team of horses m a cart, and were executed 
some at London. Bacon 

3. To send by rail, as goods, &^—To rail it, 
to travel by railway, [Colloq. ] 

Ttfl-il (r^, V. i To ride or travel on a rail- 
way. Rood. 

Bail (nil), n. [0. lY rasle, raale, a rail; 
same ori^n as rattle, being so called from 
its noisy ciw ] A grallatorial or wading 
bird, belonging to the family Kallidse The 
European species comprise the land-rail or 
corn-crake ICrex ^atenais) and the water- 
rail (RaUtis aquaticus). See Crake, Water- 
bail, Eallus. 

Ball (rkl), n. [A Sax hrcegl, a garment; 
O.H.G. hregil.\ A woman’s upper garment; 
a cloak or loose gown: retained in the word 
nightraU. 

HiMl (rftl), v.i. rFr. railler, to banter; ac- 
cording to Brachet from hyjiothetlcal L L. 
radietdare, from L. radere, to scrape, to 
rase ; comp. Sp. rallar, to scrape, to vex or 
torment, from L. rallum (from radere), a 
scraping Instrument.] To utter reproaches; 
to scon; to use insolent and reproachful 
language; to reproach or censure in oppro- 
brious terms. 

Let it not be said that they are men of depraved 


understanding and depraved morals. This is to 
not to argue. SoiingrSroke. 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 

And rail at arts he did not understand! Dtyden. 
Lesbia for ever on me rails. Sw\ft. 

(ral), v.t. To bring into some state by 
railing or scolding; to ^ect or influence by 
railing. 

I shall sooner rail thee into wit. Shak. 
Till thou canst rail the seals from off my bond 
Thou but offend'st thy lungs to speak so loud. 

Shak. 

BalLt Ballet (ral), v.i. [Probably Fr. rouler, 
to roll.] To run, gush, flow. Chaucer. 

Light was the wound, but through her amber haire 
The purple drops downe mi/rrf, oloudy red. 

Fairfax. 

Batl-car (ral’kkrX n. A railway carriage. 
[American.] 

Bailer (rarer), n. One who makes or fur- 
nishes with rtUls. 

Bailer (rarer), n. One who rails, scoffs, 
insults, or assdls with opprobrium. 

Let no presuming impious railer tax 
C reative wisdom. 7 homson. 


BaU-fence (ral'fens), n. A fence made of 
wooden rails. 

Bailhead (ral'hed), n. The most advanced 
point of an uncompleted railway; the point 
to which rails are laid. 

Balling (rfil'ing), a. Expressing reproach; 
insulting. 

Angels, which are greater in power and might, 
bring not ratling accusation against them. 

2 Pet. ii ji 

Railing (raring), n. A fence or barrier of 
wood or iron constructed of posts and rails; 
rails in general, or the materials for rails. 

RaiUngly (ral'ing-ll), adv. In a railing 
manner; with scoffing or insulting language. 

Rail-joint (^rarjoint), n. A mode of unit- 
ing the ends of two rails by a splice or 
splices instead of by a chair. Of all rail- 
joiuts the fish-joint is the most common 

Raillery (rarer-i), n. [Fr. raillerie. See 
Rail, v.t ] Good-humoured pleasantry or 
slight satire ; satirical merriment ; Jesting 
language; banter. 

Let raillery be without malice or heat 

B. f on son. 

Studies employed on low objects: the very naming 
of them IS sufficient to turn them into raillery 

Addison 

RalUeur (rA-y6r), n [Fr.] One who turns 
what is serious into ridicule; a jester; a 
banterer; a mocker. 


The family of the raillenrs is derived from the 
same original with the philosophers. The founder of 


philosophy 
he was als< 


f final with the philosop _ 

ly is confessed by all to be Socrates ; and 


also the famous author of all irony 

Bf. Sprat. 

Railly (rM'i), n. [A Sax hroegl, a garment, 
clothing. ] An upper garment worn by wo- 
men 


And is she weel favoured f — and what’s the colour 
o’ her hair?— and docs she wear a habit or a railly t 
Sir //' Scott 

Railroad (ral'rod), n See Railway. [This 
word is less common in England than rail- 
way, but is the term generally used in 
America.] 

Railway (ral'wa), n. [Rail and way] 
1. A road or way having parallel iron or 
steel rails along it, on which the wheels 
of carriages are made to run in order to 
lessen friction. These rails were origin- 
ally formed of wooden beams, and the 
wheels of the wagons had flanges on one 
side of the periphery, which confined them 
to the tracks. The wooden rails were suc- 
ceeded by iron plates, called plate-rails, 
with flanges or upturned ledges along one 
side, to prevent the wheels leaving them. 
The modem railway consists of one or more 
series of pairs of iron or steel bars, called 
edge-rails, laid parallel to each other, and 
several feet apart. The width between the 
rails is called the gauge. Tlie narrow gauge 
measures 4 feet 8^ inches between the rails; 
the broad gauge (now given up) 7 feet The 
narrow is the national gauge of Great Britain, 
and over the greater part of Europe. A pair 
of parallel rails constitutes a single line of 
railway, two pairs a double line, and so on. 
The r^ls are supported at a little height 
above the general surface by iron pedestals 
called chairs, which again are firmly fixed 
to wooden or Iron supports called sleepers, 
placed at intervals and embedded In the 
material of the roadway. (See Rail, Chair, 
Sleeper. ) A railway, in general, approaches 
as nearly to a straight line between its two 
extremes as the nature of the country and 
the necessities of the intermediate traffic 
will permit. It is carried over valleys, 
either by embankments or viaducts, and 
through hills or elevated ground by deep 


trenches called cuttings, or by tunnels. In 
favourable cases the suxfaoe line of the rail- 
way is so adjusted that the materials excav- 
ated from the cuttings will just serve to 
form the embankments. Such a line Is 
termed a balancing line. Should the exca- 
vated material be in excess it is termed 
spoil, and deposited in a convenient place, 
where it forms a spoil bank; but should it 
be in too small quantity to form the em- 
bankment, recourse is had to an excavation 
along the sides of the site of the latter to 
supply the deficiency. This is termed side 
cutting. The balancing line or surface line 
of the railway may or may not be level, 
and its various slopes are termed gradients, 
and the arrangement of the rises and falls 
is termed the grading of the line. A more 
or less steep ascent is termed an incline. 
When the line is formed its surface is 
covered with broken stones or clean gravel 
called ballasting, and in this the wooden 
sleepers, or stone blocks for sustaining the 
rails, are embedded. The sleepers are laid 
across the roadway about 3 feet apart from 
centre to centre, and to them the chairs 
which sustain the rails are spiked. Some- 
times lonritudinal wooden sleepers are used 
along witn the transverse sleepers. These 
consist of beams laid under the rails and 
secured to the transverse sleepers. When 
such are used chairs are frequently dis- 
pensed with, the rails being formed with a 
flange at bottom which is fastened directly 
to the wooden beam. When the railway is 
thus completed, the work Is called the »er- 
manent way. In the railway of a single line 
of rail, it is necessary to make provision for 
permitting meeting carriages to pass each 
other by means of sidings, which are short 
additional railways laid at the side of the 
main line, and so connected with it at each 
extremity that a carriage can pass into the 
siding in place of proceeding along the main 
line. In double lines, in addition to sidings, 
which are in them also required, it is neces- 
sary to provide for carriages crossing from 
one line to another. The change in the 
direction of the carriage, in both cases, is 
effected by switches and turn-tables. The 
annexed cut shows a system of rails an*anged 
for the junction of one double line of rails 
witli another, and known ns a tnain-hne 
junction. The various places along the line 



Junction Rails. 

a a, hb. Switches or movable rails connected by 
rods to the reversing handles cc\ a a, single crossings, 
the extremities of the rails being formed so as to 
clear and guide the flanges of the wheels; d d, double 
crossings, for the tame purpose, with guard or cheek 
rails, to assist in guiding the wheels by their flanges 
through the crossings. See SWITCH. 

of railway, where carriaget stop for taking 
up or depositing good! or passengers, are 
termed stations, with the prefix of goods or 
passenger, as they are allotted to the one 
or the other ; the stations at the extremltlei 
of a railway are called termini. Steam 
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nower If niaiUly employed in moying the 
'gjTlAges or wigons oy meant of a locomo- 
tive engine, that it, a tteam-englne mounted 
on a framework, with wheels made to run 
noon the rails. By its weight and the fric- 
tion of its wheela on the rallf a tractive 
force if provided by which it la enabled to 
move at a high rate of velocity, and to drag 
great loads alter It. In some particular 
cases a Axed engine is employed to give 
motion to a rope by which the carriages are 
dragged along, the rope being either mi 
endless rope stretched over puUeys, or one 
which winds and unwinds on a cylinder. 
Such engines are termed etationary endnes, 
and are used chieAy on inclined planes, 
where the ascent is too steep for the loco- 
motive engine. In some cases the carriages 
are impelled by atmospheric pressure. See 
Atmocpheric Railway under Atmospheric. 

2. In an extended sense, all the land, works, 
buildings, and machinery required for the 
export and use of the road or way, with its 

Ballway-oarrlage(rarwa-kar-riJ),n. Apas- 
senger carriage on a railway. 
Rallway-croBBing(rarwa-kro8-ing), n. The 
place M^ere a road crosses a railway. 
Eailway-Bllde (raTwa-slid), n. A turn-table 
(which see). 

Railway -whistle ( raTwa-whis-l ), n. A j 
whistle connected with a locomotive engine, 
which is made to sound by steam, in order 
to give warning of the approach of a train. 
Raiment (ra'ment), n. [Contracted from 
obsolete arrayment See Array ] Clothing 
in general; vestments; vesture; garments. 

On my knees I beg 

That you’ll vouchsafe me raiment, bed and food. 

Shak. 

The word has now no plural, though for- 
merly the plural was sometimes used. 

His raiments, though mean, received handsome- 
ness by the grace of the wearer Sir P. Sidney. 

Rain (ran), n. [A. Sax. regn, rin; cog. Icel. 
Dan. and Sw regn; D and G. regen; Goth 
rign; same root as L. rigare, whence irri- 
gate. As to the disappearance of g compare 
rail, hail, flail.] 1. The descent of water in 
drops from the clouds; or the water thus 
falling. Rain depends upon the formation 
and dissolution of clouds. The invisible 
aqueous vapour suspended in the atmo- 
sphere, which forms clouds, and is deposited 
in rain, is derived from the evaporation of 
water, partly from land, but chiefly from 
the vast expanse of the ocean. At a given 
temperature the atmosphere is capable of 
containing no more than a certain quantity 
of aqueous vapour, and when this quantity 
is present the air is said to be saturated. 
Air may at any time be brought to a state 
of saturation by a reduction of its tempera- 
ture, and if cooled below a certain point 
the whole of the vapour can no longer be 
held in suspension, but a part of it condensed 
from the gaseous to the liquid state will be 
deposited in dew or float about in the form 
of clouds. If the temperature continues to 
decrease, the vesicles of vapour composing 
the cloud will increase in number and begin 
to descend by their own weight. The largest 
of these falling fastest will unite with the 
smaller ones they encounter during their 
descent, and thus drops of rain will be 
formed of a size that depends on the thick- 
ness, density, and elevation of the cloud. 
The point to which the temperature of the 
air must be reduced in order to cause a por- 
tion of its vapour to form clouds or dew is 
called the dew-point It is considered that 
an inch of rain on an acre gives above 101 
tons of water. The average rainfall in a 
year at any given place depends on a great 
variety of circumstances, as latitude, prox- 
imi^ to the sea, elevation of the region, 
configuration of the country and mountain 
rang^ exposure to the prevailing winds, 
<kc. various prefixes applied to the name 
rain indicate the nature of various substances 
which fall on the earth’s surface. Thus 
blood-rain is formed by a shower of lower 
plant! or algsa of red colour, and sulphur- 
rain or yellow-rain results from the pollen 
of fir-trees being blown in immense showers 
bv the wind.— 2. A shower or pouring dovm 
of anything. 

The fair from high the passing pomp behold; 

A min of flowers is from the windows roll’d. 

Dryden. 

Bain (r&n), vX [A Sax. regntan, rSnian, 
from the noun.] 1. To fall in drops from 
the clouds, as water: used mostly 'With it 


tor a nominative ; as, it rains; it will rain; 
it rained, or it has rained. 

The rain it raineth every day. Shak, 

2. To tall or drop like rain; as, tears rained 1 
from their eyes. 

They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 

And when the tide of combat stands, 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 

That lightly ratn from ladies' hands. Tennyson. 
Rain (ran), v.t To pour or shower down, 
like rain from the clouds ; to pour or send 
down abundantly. 

Behold, I will rain bread from heaven for you. 

Ex xvi. 4 

God shall cast the fury of his wrath upon him, and 
shall ram it upon him while he is eating. Job xx. 33. 

Ralnbeat ^anTiet), a. Beaten or injured 
by rain. * Figures half obliterate in ram- 
beaf marble.’ Bp. Hall. 

Rain-bird (ran'b^rd), n. A name given in 
the West Indies to a species of scansorial 
or climbing birds, the ground cuckoo, the 
Cuculus vetvla of Linn8eus,5aurof Aera vetula 
of modem naturalists. Its colour is soft 
brown-gray upon the back, dullish yellow on 
the under part of the body, and rustv red 
upon the wings. The tail is beautifully 
barred with black and white. Its wings are 
rather short and weak, so that it does not 
fly to any great distance when alarmed, but 
flits to a branch a few yards in advance and 
turns round to look at the intruder. It 
feeds on large caterpillars, locusts, spiders, 
mice, and lizards. It is sometimes called 
Tom Fool, because, in order to gratify Its 
curiosity, it will sit still and allow itself to 
be struck from its perch. 

Rainbow (rauTid), n. A bow, or an arc of 
a circle, consisting of all the prismatic 
colours, formed by the refraction and re- 
flection of rays of light from drops of rain 
or vapour, appearing in the part of the 
heavens opp<^8ite to the sun. When the 
sun is at the horizon the rainbow is a semi- 
circle. When perfect the rainbow presents 
the appearance of two concentric arches; 
the inner being called the pritnat'y, and the 
outer the secondary rainbow. Each is 
formed of the colours of the solar spectrum, 
but the colours are arranged in the reversed 
order, the red forming the exterior ring of 
the primary bow, ana the interior of the 
secondary. The primary bow is formed by 
the sun’s rays entering the upper part of the 
falling drops of rain, and undergoing two 
refractions and one reflection; and the 
secondary, by the sun’s rays entering the 
under part of the drops, and undergoing 
two refractions and two reflections. Hence, 
the colours of the secondary bow are fainter 
than those of the primary. The moon some- 
times forms a bow or arch of light, more 
faint than that formed by the sun, and called 
a lunar rainbov).— Spurious or supernume- 
rary rainbow, a bow always seen in connec- 
tion with a fine rainbow, lying close inside 
the violet of the primary bow, or outside 
that of the secondary one. Its colours are 
fainter and more impure, as they proceed 
from the principal bow, and finally merge 
into the diffused white light of the primary 
bow, and outside the secondary. 
Balnbowed (ranTidd), a. Formed with or 
like a rainbow. 

Rainbow-bued, Rainbow-tinted (ranOiS- 
hfld, ranTjO-tlnt-ed ), a. Having hues or 
tints like those of a rainbow. 
RednbOW-WOrm (ran'bo-w^rm), n. A spe- 
cies of tetter, the herpes iris of Bateman. 
Rain-doud (ran'kloud), n. A ragged and 
hanging cloud which resolves itself into rain : 
known also as Nimbus and Cumulo-cirro- 
stratus. 

Balndeer (r&n'dSr). See Reindeer. 
Rain-drop (ran'drop), n. A drop of rain. 
Rainet (ran), n. [Fr. r^gne.] Region; king- 
dom. 

Like as a fearefuU dove, which through the raine 
Of the wide ayre her way does cut amaine. 

S*e»tser. 

'Bji.iTifSa.11 (r&nTgl), n. A fall of rain; the 
water that falls in rain; the amount of water 
that falls as rain ; as, the average rainfaU 
of a district. 

A considerable rainfall during harvest-time has 
ever been considered, and Justly considered, to be a 
national calamity. Saturelay Rev. 

Heavy rainfoMs, half a year apart, beginning in 
March and September, characterise the climate of 
all places near the equinoctial line. IV. D. Cooley. 

Baln-gange (r&n'g&i),n. An instrument for 
measuring or ga%mng the quantity of rain 
which falls at a given place. Rain-gauges 
are variously constructed. One convenient 
form consists of a cylindrical tube of copper. 



Rain-gauge. 


with a funnel at the top where the rain 
enters. Connected with the cylinder at the 
lower part is a glass tube with an attached 
scale. The water which enters the tunnel 
stands at the same height in the cylinder 
and glass tube, and 
being visible in the lat- 
ter the height to read 
immediately on the 
scale, and the cylinder 
and tube being con- 
structed so that the 
sum of the areas of their 
sections is a given part, 
for Instance a tenth of 
the area of the funnel 
at its orifice, each Inch 
of water in the tube Is- 
equivalent to the tenth 
of an inch of water en- 
tering the mouth of tho 
funnel. A stop-cock is 
added for drawing off 
the water. As, how- 
ever, the glass tube frequently gets broken,, 
or bursts during frost, a still simpler gauge- 
has been proposed. This consists of a fun- 
nel having a diameter of 4 '697 inches, or an 
area of 17 ‘33 inches. How as a fluid ounce 
contains 1 733 cubic inches, it follows that 
for every fluid ounce collected by this gauge 
the tenth of an inch of rain has fallen. 
Raininess (ranT-nes), n. The state of being 
rainy. 

Rainless (rAnles), a. Without rain ; as, a 
rainless region; a rainless zone. 

Raln-Une (ranlin), n. In ship-building, a 
small rope or line sometimes used to form 
the sheer of a ship, and to set the beams of 
the deck fair. 

Rainmentt (rdn’ment), n. Arraignment 
(which see) 

Rain-print (ran'print), n. In geol. the name 
given to certain marks found in aqueous, 
rocks, and resulting from the action of rain- 
drops which were blown against the deposit 
when in a soft state. The prints of rain- 
drops may be well seen on a muddy or sandy 
sea-beach after a heavy shower. It is pos- 
sible for the geologist to tell by scrutinizing 
the prints from what direction the old wind 
was blowing when it blew the rain-drops- 
against the then soft clay. 

Raln-tig:ht (r&n'tit), a. So tight as to ex- 
elude rain. 

Rain-water (ran'wft-t^r), n. Water that 
has fallen from the clouds in rain. 

No one has a nght to build his house so as to cause 
the rain-water to fall over his neighbour’s land, un- 
less he has acquired a right by a grant or prescrip- 
tion. Bouvier. 

— Rain-water pipe, a pipe usually placed 
against the exterior of a house to carry off 
the rain-water from the roof. 

Rainy (ran'i), a. Abounding with rain; wet; 
showery; moist; as, rainy weather; a rainy 
day or season. 

Why drop thy ramie eyes 
And sullen clouds hang on thy heavie brow? 

Ph. Fletcher. 

—A rainy day {fig.), evil or less fortunate 
times ; as, to lay by something for o rainy 
day, i.e. to provide for days of ill fortune. 
'To save an odd pound now and then against 
rainy days ’ C. BronU. 

1 am nothii^ but a Cheap Jack, but of late years I 
have laid by for a rainy day notwithstandmg. 

Dickens 

Ralp (rap), n. A rope ; a rood, or 6 ells in 
length. [Scotch.] 

Bair (rarJ, u.i. To roar. [Scotch.] 

Ralr (rAr), n A roar; an outcry. (Scotch. J 
Rais ^'is), ri. Same as Reis. 

RalBS^le (raz'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
raised or produced. 

Raise (r&z), v.t. pret. A pp. raised; ppr. rais- 
ing. [A caus. of rise, but coming directly 
from a Scandinavian source ; Icel. reisa, to 
raise, caus. of visa, to rise. See Risk and 
Rear.] l. To cause to rise; to take or bring 
from a lower place to a higher; to put, 
place, or remove higher; to lift upward; to 
elevate; to heave; as, to raise a weight ; a 
foot-pound is the work done against gravity 
in raising a pound one foot, Hence, in de- 
rived or specific senses, (a) to bring to a 
higher conaition or situation ; to elevate in 
social position, rank, dignity, and the like ; 
to increase the value or estimation of ; to 
exalt; to enhance; to promote; to advance. 

This srentleman came to be raised to great titles. 

Clarendon. 

Satan exalted sat. by merit raised 
To that bad eminence. Milton. 

The plate pieces of eight were raised three pence 
in the piece. -Sir fV , Ttmfle. 


oh, oAsin; 6h, So. looA; g, yo; J,iob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sii^; 9U, tAen; th, tAin; w, toig; wh, tpAig; zh, azure.— See KST. 
VoL. III. 12t 
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<6) To increase the energy, strength, power, 
or vigour of; to intennfy the vehemence 
or araour of ; to invigorate ; to excite ; to 
heighten ; as, to raise the pulse by stimu- 
lants; to raise the courage or spirits; to raise 
the temperature of a room, (c) To bring, 
call up, or summon from the lower regions; 
to cause to appear from the world of spiritB; 
to recall from death ; to restore to life ; to 
give life to. 


If the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised. 

1 Cor. XV. i6. 

Why should it be thought a thine incredible witli 
you, that God should raise the deadf Acts xxvi. 8. 


These are the spectres the understanding raises 
to itself, to flatter its own laziness. LocAe. 

2. To cause to rise up or assume an erect 
position or posture ; to set upright ; to lift 
up from a horizontal to a vertical position ; 
as, to raise a mast or a pole. Hence, (a) to 
cause to stand or spring up from a recum- 
bent position, from a state of quiet,* sleep, 
or the like; to awaken. 

When Annie would have raised him Enoch said 
Wake him not ; let him sleep. Tennyson, 

ib) To rouse to action; to incite, as to tumult, 
stniggle, or war; to stir up; to excite; as, to 
roue the populace; to raise the country; to 
raise a mutiny. 

He sowed a slander in the common ear, . . . 
Raised my own town against me in the night. 

Tennyson. 

<c) To set into commotion ; to bring into an 
active state ; as, to raise the sea. 

He commandeth and raiseth the stormy wind. 

Ps. cvii. 25. 

3. To cause to arise, grow up, or come into 
being ; to give rise to; to ori^ate ; to pro- 
duce; as, (a) to form by the accumulation or 
heaping up of materiids or constituent parts; 
to build up; to erect ; to construct. ‘Baise 
thereon a great heap of stones.* Josh. viil. 

In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David 
that is fallen. ... I will raise up his ruins, and I 
wUl build it os in the days of old. Amos ix. xi. 
<6) To bring together; to get together or ob- 
tain for use or service; to gather; to collect; 
to levy; as, to raiss money; to raise an 


army. 

I should not thus be bound 
If I had means, and could but raise five pound. 

Gay. 

Who out of smallest things could, without end, 
Have raised incessant armies. MUton. 


<e) To cause to grow; to cause to be produced, 
bred, or propagated ; to rear ; to grow ; as, 
to raise wheat, oats, turnips, <fcc,; to raise 
eattle, pigs, sheep, <fec. In the United 
States of America raxes is often applied to 
the rearing and brining up of men ; as, I 
was raised, in KentucKy. To bring into 
being; to produce; to cause to come forth. 

I will raise them up a prophet from among their 
brethren, like unto thee Deut. xviu. 18. 

God vouchsafes to ravse another world 

From him, and all his anger to forget. MUton. 

<e) To give rise to; to set agoing; to occasion; 
to originate; to start. 

Thou shalt not raise a false report. Ex. xxiii. i. 

No unbounded hope 

Had raised ambition 1 MUton. 

</) To give vent or utterance to ; to utter ; 
to strike up; as, to raise the song of victory. 

Soon as the prince appears, they raise a cry. 

Dry den. 

ig) To cause to appear ; to call up ; as, to 
raise a smile. ‘ Would raise a blush where 
secret vice he found.* Dryden. — i. To 
he^hten or elevate in pitch ; as, a sharp 
raises a note half a tone.— -5. To increase the 
loudness of ; as, the speaker must raise his 
voice if he wishes to be heard.— 6. Naut. to 
cause to seem elevated, as an object by a 
gradual approach to it ; as, to raise the land. 
7 . In law, to create, originate, or constitute; 
as, to raise an action or a me.— To raise 
paste, to make paste for the covering of pies 
or other purposes. 

Mias Liddy can dance a jig. and raise oMte. 

Spectator 

—To raise steam, to produce steam enough 
to drive an engine.— To raise a blockade, to 
terminate or break up a blockade, either by 
wittidrawing the ships or forces enforcing 
it, or by driving them off or dispersing them. 
—To raise apurohase (naut.), to dispose or 
arrange appliances or apparatus in such a 
way as to exert the required mechanical 
power.— 7V> raiss a siegs, to relinquish the 
attempt to take a place by besieging it, or to 
cause the attempt to be relinquished— To 
raiu one's bristlss, to excite one's anger ; to 
irritate one. [Low.]— To raise the market 
4m one, to ohi^e one a higher than the 
eurrent or regular price. 


Sweyn Erickson had gone too far in raising the 
market upon Mr. Mertoun. Sir fV. Scott. 

—To raise the wind (fig.), to obtain ready 
money by some shift or other, as pawning 
or selling property, by accommodation bills, 
and the like. 

Raise (rkz), pret. from rise. Rose; arose. 
[Scotch.] 

Raise, Raise (r&zx v.t. [Comp. G. rasen, to 
rave, to rage ] To excite; to madden; to in- 
flame. [Scotch.] 

He should been tight that daur'd to ratze thee 
Ance jn a day. Bums. 

Raised - beach (razdbdch), n. In geol. see 
under Beach. 

Raiser (raz'dr), n. 1. One who raises ; that 
which raises; one that builds; one that 
levies or collects; one that begins, produces, 
or propagates. ‘ A raiser of huge melons 
and of pine. * Tennyson. 

He that boasts of his ancestors, the founders and 
raisers of a family, doth confess that he hath less 
virtue yer. Taylor. 

2. In arch, the same as Riser. 

Raisin (ra'zn), n. [Fr. raisin, a grape ; Pr. 
rasim. It. racemo; from L. raoemus, a 
cluster of grapes. ] A dried ^ape ; the dried 
fruit of various species of vines. They are 
dried by natural or artificial heat. The 
natural and best method of drying is by 
cutting the stalks bearing the finest grapes 
half through when ripe, and allowing them 
to shrink and dry on the vine by the heat 
of the sun. Another method consists of 
plucking the grapes from the stalks, drying 
them, and dipping them in a boiling lye of 
wood-ashes and quicklime, after which they 
are exposed to the sun upon hurdles of 
basket-work. Those dried by the first method 
are called raisins of the sun or sun-raisins, 
muscatels, or blooms; those by the second, 
lexias. The inferior sorts of grapes are dried 
in ovens. Raisins are imported in large 
quantities from the south of Europe (as 
Valencia and Malaga raisins), and from 
E^ypt, Smyrna, and Damascus. A kind 
without seeds, from Turkey, are called sul- 
tanas. The Corinthian raisin, or currant, 
is obtained from a small variety of grape 
peculiar to the Greek islands. 

Raisln^e (ra-ze-nal, n. A French confection 
made by simmering apples in new-made 
wine or in cider. 

Raising-bee (r&z'ing-be), n. An assemblage 
of farmers, ^c., to lend assistance to a 
neighbour in raising the framework of a 
house, bam, or other building. [American } 


Raising-dees were frequent, where houses sprang 
^ at the waggingf of the fiddle-stick, as the walls of 
Taebes sprang up of yore to the sound of the lyre of 
Amphion. fV. /rvtng. 

RalSlng-plece (r&z'ing-pes), n. In carp, a 
piece of timber laid on a brick wall, or on 
the top of the posts or puncheons of a 
timber-framed house, to carry a beam or 
beams ; a templet 

Ralslllg-plate (ru'ing-plat), n. In cam the 
plate or longitudinal timber on which the 
roof stands or is raised or placed. Called 
also Upper Plate. 

RalflonxM (ra-zo-na>, a. [Fr.] Supported 
by proofs, arguments, or illustrations; ar- 
ranged and digested systematically. *A 
catalogue raisonn^.' Coleridge. 

Raltbe (rath), n. Same as itoivcf. [Scotch.] 

RalYel( rii'vel), n. [A form of ravel. ] An in- 
strument with pins in it, used by weavers 
for spreading out to the proper breadth the 
vara that is to be put on the beam of the 
loom before it is wrought; an evener. 
[Scotch.] 

RfiJ(rftJ).n. [See Rajah.] Rule; dominion. 
[Indian.] 

But Delhi had fallen when these gentlemen threw 
their strength into the tide of revolt, and they were 
too late for a decisive superiority over the British 
rdj. Capt. M. Thomson. 

Rajah (ra'Jhorrk'jh), n. [Skr. and Hind. 
rdjd, a rajah; root Skr. rdj, to rule ; cog L. 
rex (for rtgs), a king, rego, to rule ; Gael, 
and Ir. rigti. a king; A. Sax. rice, dominion.] 
In India, originally a title which belonged to 
those princes of Hindu race who, either as 
independent rulers or at feudatories, gov- 
erned a territory ; subsequently, a title given 
bv the native governments, and in later 
times by the British government, to Hindus 
of rank. It is now not unfrequently assumed 
by the zemindars or landholders, the title 
Mahdrdjah (great rajah) being in our days 

? ;eneralfy reserved to the more or less power- 
ul native princea Formerly the rajah be- 
longed to the Kshatriya or military caste, 
but now the title is given to or assumed by 


members of a lower caste. Also written 
Baja. 

IWahBhip (r&'Jk-ship or m'Jk-ship), n. The 
dimity or principality of a rajah. 

Rajpoot (rkJ>PUt9> n. Same as Rajput. 

Rajput (WPUt), n. [Skr. rdjan, king, and 
pu^a, son.] A member of various tribes of 
India of Aryan origin, and either descended 
from the royal races of the Hindus or from 
the Kshatriya or military caste. At present 
they chiefly occupy the province of Rajput 
ana, but all over India there are many fami- 
lies who claim, rightly or wrongly, the title 
of rajputs. 

Rake (rak), n. [A. Sax. raea, a rake; cog. 
Icel. reka, a shovel or spade ; Sw. raka, an 
oven-rake; Q. rechen, a rake.] 1. An imple- 
ment which in its simplest form consists 
merely of a wooden or iron bar furnished 
with wooden or iron teeth, and firmly fixed 
at right angles to a long handle. In fann- 
ing it is used for collecting hay, straw, or 
the like after mowing or reaping; and in 
gardening it is used for smoothing the soil, 
covering the seed, Ac. Large rakes for 
farm work are adapted for being drawn by 
horses ; and there are many modifications 



Horse-rake. 


both of the hand-rake and the horse-rake, 
among which is the ell-rake, which has 
curved teeth and a triangular framework in 
place of a handle.-— 2. A small implement 
with a turned-down blade set at right angles 
to a handle, like a hoe, used for collecting 
the stakes on a gambling table. 

Rake (rak), v t. pret. A pp. raked; ppr. rak- 
ing. [From the noun : A. Sax. racian, to 
rake.] 1. To apply a rake to, or something 
that serves the same purpose ; to gather 
with a rake; to clear with a rake; to smooth 
with a rake; as, to rake a bed in a garden. 

Foure times in the yeare are they to be lightly 
raked and cleansed from weeds Holland. 

He rakes hot embers, and renews the fires. 

Dry den. 

2. To collect or draw together; to gather 
with labour or difficulty; as, to rake together 
wealth; to rake together slanderous ^es. 

A sport more formidable 
Had rak’d together village rabble. Hudtbras. 

8. To search with eagerness ; to ransack. 

The statesman rakes the town to find a plot Swift. 

[This sense and the next may be partly due 
to prov. rdke, raik, to rove, to ramble.]— 

4. To pass swiftly and violently over; to 
scour. 

Thy thunder’s roarings rake the skies , 

Thy fatal lightning swiftly flies. Sandys. 

6. MxXit. to enfilade; to fire in a direction 
with the length of anything ; particularly, 
to cannonade a ship, so that the balls range 
the whole length of the deck.— -To rake a 
horse, in farriery, to draw the ordure from 
the rectum with the hand. — To rake up, 
(a) applied to fire, is to cover the fire with 
ashes. (&) To bring up or revive, as quar- 
rels, ^evances, Ac. *To rake up an old 
story.^ Lever. 

Rake (r&k), v.i. l. To use a rake.— 2. To 
seek by raking; to scrape: to scratch for find- 
ing something ; to search minute^; as, ' to 
rake into a dunghill.' South.— S. To search 
with minute inspection into every pari 

One is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated words. 

Dryden. 

4. To pass with violence or rapidity; to soour 
along. Sir P. Sidney. 

Rake (r&k), n. [From O.E. rakel, rakil, rash, 
rascally (i^terwards corrupted into rake- 
helJ), properly vagabond, wandering; from 
Prov, B. and So. rake, ratk, to rove at large, 
to ramble Idly; Sw. raka, Icel. reika, to 
wander, reikaU, wandering ; Dan. rdkel, a 
gangrel.] A loose, disorderly, violous per- 
son; one addicted to lewdness; a libertine; 
a rou^. 

Bvcry woman is at heart a rake, Pspe- 
To dance at pubUc places that fops and ra^t 
might admire the flneness of her shape, and tne 
beauty of her motion. Law. 


fkr. fat, f»ll; m<, met, h6r; pine, pin; nOte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, So. abtme; y, So. fey. 
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IMro (r&k), v.i. [In tense 1, directly from 
above noun ; in 2 and 8» the tame at Sw. 
raka, Icel. reika. See above.] 1. To play 
the part of a rake ; to lead a dissolute de< 
baucned life. 

Women hid their necks, and veil’d their faces, 

Nor romp’d, nor raAgd, nor stared at public places. 

Shtnsiotu. 

2. To range; to wander; to ramble idly. 
[Scotch and provincial English.]— 8. To fly 
wide of game : taid of a hawk. HaUiwell. 
Bake (rak), v.i. [Sw. raka, Dan. rage, to 
project — Scandinavian verb = B. reac^. ] 
1. Naut to incline from a perpendicular 
direction ; as, a mast rakes aft. It is ap- 

S lied to the masts, stem, and stern-post, <&c. ; 

ie bowsprit. Instead of raking, is said to 
sleeve. Masts generally rake aft, and in 
peculiar rig only forward. — 2. In arch, to 
incline from the horizontal, as the two sides 
of a pediment or the rafters of a roof ; to 
slope. 

Bake (rak), n. [From the above verb.] 
1. Naut. a riope or inclination; speciflcally, 
(a) the projection of the upper parts of 
a ship, at both ends, beyond the extremi- 
ties of the keel. The distance between 
a perpendicular line from the extremity 
of stem or stem to the end of the keel, 
is the length of the rake; one the fore- 
rake, the other the rake aft. (p) The in- 
clination of a mast, funnel, &c., from a 
perpendicular direction. —2. The forward 
inclination of a mill-saw.— 3. The pitch of a 
roof.— 4. In mining, a rent or Assure in 
strata, vertical or highly inclined. Called 
also JRake-vein. 

Bake (rkk), V. t. To give a rake to; to cause 
to incline or slope. [Bare.] 

Seats in the theatre so admirably raked and turned 
to the centre that a hand can scarcely move in the 
ereat assemblage without the movement being seen 
from thence. Dtckeits. 

Rakeo (ra-k6'). ^ coarse spirit made 

chiefly in Russia from grain; common Rus- 
sian brandy. 

On inquiry (I) ascertained that . . the hill-men 
. . consume a sort of rakee made from com, more 
than one bottle of which I had seen going the rounds 
among the people. Tv. h. Russell. 

Rakehell (rak'hel), n. [See Rake, a dis- 
solute person. The word, which properly 
should be rakel, has assumed tliis form from 
the influence of rake, to gather, and hell 
Corap. : ‘ Such an ungracious couple (Domi- 
tian and Commodus) as a man shall not And 
again if he raked all hell for them.’ Ascham.] 
A lewd dissolute fellow; a debauchee; a 
rake. 

A rakehell of the town, whose character is set off 
with excessive prodigahty, profaneness, intemper- 
ance, and lust, is rewarded with a lady of great for- 
tune to repair his own, which his vices had almost 
ruined. Siuiji 

RakehelL Rakehelly (rakTiel, rak'hel-i), a. 
[O.E. ralrti.erratic. Seethenoun.] Dissolute; 
base; profligate. 

Out of the fry of these rakehell horseboys, grow- 
ing up in knavery and villainy, are their kern con- 
tinually supplied. Spenser 

TTo breaking of windows or glasses for spight, 

And spoiling the goods for a rakehelly iWank. 

B. 7onsoH. 

Rakel,ta. [See Rakehell.] Hasty; rash; 
reckless. Chaucer. 

RakelneBBe,t n. Rashness; recklessness. 
Chaucer. 

Raker (r&k'd^, n. l. One who or that which 
rakes ; speciflcally, (a) a person who uses a 
rake. (6) A machine (or raking hay, straw, 
Ac., by horse or other power, (c) A self- 
acung oontiivance for cleaning the grate of 
a locomotive, (d) A gun so placed as to 
rake an enemy's vessel, (e) In bricklaying, 
a piece of iron having two knees or angles 
dividing it into three parts at right angles 
to each other, the two end parts being 
pointed and equally long, and standing up- 
on contrary sides of the middle part. Its 
use Is to rake out decayed mortar from the 
joints of old walls, in order to replace it 
with new mortar.— 2. In tool, a rakdike or- 
gan, as the pharyngeal bones of some fishes. 
wodrieh. 

Kkkeihanuit (r&k'sh&m), n. A vile dissolute 
wretch. ‘Tormentors, rooks, and rake- 
shames, sold to lucre.’ MUton. 

Kakestflle (r&k'st&l), n. [Rake, and A. Sax. 
stele, a stalk, handle. ] The handle of a rake, 
^^akttatelayt n. The handle of a rake; a 
rakestale. Chaucer. 

Rakn - Tttln <r&kV&n), n. In mining, a As- 
sure or gash, generuly vertical or highly 
inclined, cutting through all the stratiL 
■ometimes associated with a fault. Called 

also Asks. 

ch, sAaln; th, Be. look; g, go; j, job; 


Raking (r&k'ingX P- and a. Enfilading; 
scouring with shot or shell in the direction 
of the length; as, a raking fire or shot. 

And rakin^r chase-guns through our sterns they 
send. Dryden. 

Raking (rak'ing), n. 1. The act of using a 
rake. — 2. The space of ground raked at 
once; or the quantity of hay, Ac., collected 
at once by the rake. 

Raking (rak'ing), p. and a. Inclining from 
the horizontal — Raking courses, diagonal 
courses of brick laid m the heart of a 
thick wall between the external or face 
courses. 

RakUh (rak'ish), a. Resembling or given to 
the practices of a rake; given to a dissolute 
life; lewd; debauched. ‘The arduous task 
of converting a rakish lover.' Macaulay. 

Raklall (rakish), a. Naut. having a rake 
or inclination of the masts forward or aft 
instead of being upright. 

Rakishly (rak'ish-li), adv. In a rakish or 
dissolute manner. 

Rakishness (rak'ish-nes), n. Dissolute 
practices; lewdness. 

Rakshasa (rak'shas-a). n. In Hind myth. 
one of a class of evil spirits or genii of 
Indian superstition. They are cru^ mons- 
ters, frequenting cemeteries, devouring 
human beings, and assuming any shape at 
pleasure. They are generally hideous, but 
some, especially the females, allure by 
their beauty. 

Rdle (rftl), n. [Fr., O.Fr. rasle, a rattling 
sound. See Rattle.] liipathol a noise or 
crepitation caused by the air passing through 
mucus in the bronchial tubes or lungs. There 
are various r&les— the crepitant, the gurglimj, 
the sibilant, the SMuyrous, <fec. The rile or 
rattle which precedes death is caused by the 
air passing through the mucus, of which the 
lungs are unable to free themselves 

Rallentando ( ral - len - tan ' do ). [ It. ] In 
music, a term indicating that the time of 
the passage over which it is written is to be 
gradually decreased. 

RaUiance (ral'li-ans), n. Act of rallying. 

Rallidss (ral'i-de), 7i. pi. [Mod. L. rallus, a 
rail.] A family of grallatorial birds, com- 
prehending the rails, coots, water-hens, and 
crakes, and characterized by possessing a 
long bill, which is more or less curved at the 
tip and compressed at the sides, by having 
the nostrils in a membranous groove, the 
wings of moderate length, tlie tail short, the 
legs and toes long and slender, the hind-toe 
placed on a level with the others Most of 
the members of the family are aquatic or 
frequent marshes ; but some, as the crakes, 
frequent dry situations. Called also if acro- 
dactyli See Rallus. 

Rallier (ralli-er), n. One who rallies ; one 
who exercises satirical merriment. 

Rallilie (ral'in), a In omith. of or pertaining 
to the rails. Goodrich. 

Rallus (ral'lusX n. [Mod. L See Rail ] The 
rails, a genus of birds belonging to the fam- 



Rallus a^ioHcus (Water-rail). 


lly Rallidaj They inhabit sedgy places, the 
banks of streams, and the moist herbage of 
com-flelds and meadows. The principal 
species are the water-rail (R. aquatxcus), the 
only one found in Europe, about 11 inches 
in length, of an olive-brown colour, marked 
with black above, and of a bluish-ash colour 
beneath, with white transverse markings on 
the belly, much esteemed for the table ; the 
Virginian rail of America {R. virainianus), 
somdwhat smaller than the water-rail of 
Europe ; the great-breasted rail or fresh- 
water marsh-hen (it elegans), about 20 inches 
long, which inhabits the marshes of the 
Southern States of America; the clapper 
rail or salt-water marsh-hen (R crepitans), 
about 16 inches In length, also inhabiting 
the Southern States of America; and the 
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mangrove b.tn(R, longirostris), found on the 
shores of the West Indiea 

Rally (raniV t).e. pret. A pp. rallied; ppr. 
rallying. [Fr. rallier, to rally— prefix re, 
and aiUier, B. ally, from L. aMigOjid} bind to 
—ad, to, and ligo, to bind.] 1. To reunite; 
to collect and reduce to order, as troops 
dispersed or thrown into confui^on ; as, no 
made a great effort to rally his men. —2. To 
collect; to bring together as for a fresh 
effort; to reunite. ‘ Prompts them to rally 
all their sophistry.' Dr. H. More. 

Rally (ralll), t?.i. 1. To come back quickly 
to order ; to reform themselves into an or- 
derly body for a fresh effort. 

The Grecians rally and their pow’rs unite. Dryden. 

2. To assemble; to unite. 

Innumerable parts of matter chanced then to rally 
together and to form themselves into this new world. 

TtUotson. 

8. To resume or recover vigour or strength ; 
as, the patient begins to rally 

Rally (rani), n. l. The act of collecting and 
reducing to order, as in bringing disordered 
troops to their ranks. —2. The act of recover- 
ing strength. ~3. A renewed attack, as in 
boxing. 

The two stand to one another like men ; ral^ follows 
rally m quick succession. T. Hushes. 

Rally (ral'in. ^ t. pret. A pp. rallied; ppr. 
rallying. [E^. raider, to banter. See RAIL.] 
To attack with raillery ; to treat with good- 
humour and pleasantry, or with slight con- 
tempt or satire, according to the nature of 
the case. 

Honeycomb . . . rallies me upon a country life. 

Addison. 

Strephon had long confess’d his am'rous pain, 

Which gay Corinna ralty'd with disdain. Gay. 
Syn. To joke, banter, ridicule, satirize, 
deride, mock. 

Rally (ral'li), v.i. To use pleasantry or 
satirical merriment. 

They writ, and rallied, and rhymed, and sung, and 
said nothing Snui/t. 

Rally (ralli), n. Exercise of good humour 
or satirical merriment 

Ram (ram), n. [A. Sax. ram, ramm, D. 
ram, G. ramm, a ram. Root uncertain.] 
1. The male of the sheep or ovine genus. 
In some parts of England and Scotland 
called a 2hip. — The Ham, Aries, one of 
the signs of the zodiac; also, the constel- 
lation Aries. See Aries. —2. An engine 
of war, suspended by slings in a frame- 
work, used formerly for battering and de- 
molishing the walls of cities, (fee. ; a batter- 
ing-ram. See Battering-ram.— 8. A steam 
iron-clad ship-of-war, armed at the prow 
below the water-line with a heavy iron or 
steel beak intended to destroy an enemy’s 
ships by the force with which it is driven 
against them. The beak is an independent 
adjunct of the ship, so that, in the event of 
a serious collision, it may be either buried 
In the opposing vessel or carried away, leav- 
ing uninjured the vessel to which it is 
attached. —4. The loose hammer of a pile- 
driving machine. — 6. The piston of a hy- 
draulic press. — Hydraulic ram, or water 
rain, an automatic apparatus by which a 
descending stream of water is made to raise 
by its own momentum a portion of its mass 
to a required height. In the accompanying 
figure the water from the reservoir o flows 
down the pipe a, and acting on the valve r 
raises it and consequently the valve s also 
At first a portion of the water escapes at s, 
but as the pressure increases r is quite 
closed, and the water receives a sudden 
check, causing it to raise a valve into the 
vessel u. A portion of water being admitted 
the impact is expended and the latter valve 
falls, when again a portion of water escapes 
at 8, and the same action is repeated. The 
vessel u contains a certain quantity of air, 
which being compressed as the water in- 
creases in the vessel forces it up the pipe t. 



(ram), v.t. pret. A pp. rammed; ppr. 
ramming. [From the noun, like Q-. ram- 
men, Dan, ramme, to strike, to hit. Comp., 


w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure, — See KIBT, 
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M also from the names of animals, the 
verbs to eraiM, to dog. ] 1. To strike with 
a ram; to drive a ram or similar object 
against; to batter; as, the two vessels tned 
to ram each ether.— 2. To force in; to drive 
dovm or together ; as, to ram down a cart- 
ridge ; to ram piles into the earth. — 3. To 
dll or compact by pounding or driving. 

A ditch . . . was Ailed with some sound materials, 
and rammed to make the foundation solid 

ArbutHnot, 

4. To Stuff ; to cram. 

By the Lord, a buck-basket 1 rammed me in with 
foul shirts and smocks, socks, foul stockings, greasy 
napkins. Snak. 

Bam (ram), v. i. To use a battering-ram or 
similar object. 

Finding that he could do no good by rammtftjg' 
with logs of timber, he set one of the gates on fire 
Bacon. 

lta.Tn (ram), a. Strong-scented; stinking; 
rammish : as, ram as a fox. Latham 
Rn.Tnn, (rk'ma), n. In Hind. myth, the name 
common to three incarnations of Vishnu. 
They are all of surpassing beauty. One 
corresponds somewhat to the classical 
Bacchus, another to Mars, and the third 
is Vishnu in his sixth incarnation. 
Bamadan, Ramadhan (rii'mii-dan), n. 
(At., the hot month, from ramida, ramiza, 
to be hot. ] 1. The ninth month of the 

Mohammedan year As the Mohammedans 
reckon by lunar time, it begins each year 
eleven days earlier than in the preceding 
year, so that in thirty-three years it occurs 
successively in all the seasons. — 2. The 
great annual Mohammedan fast, kept 
throughout the entire month, from sunrise 
to sunset. Written also Rhamazan and 
Ramadzan. 

Bamaget (ram'fij), n [Fr., from a hypo- 
thetical L.L. noun ramaticnm, from L. ra~ 
mt«, a branch.] 1. Branches of trees.— 2. The 
warbling of birds among branches 

When unmelodious winds but made thee move, 

And birds on thee their ramage did bestow. 

Drummond. 

3. A branch of a pedigree; lineage; kindred. 
Cotgrave 

Ramaget (ram'aj), a. 1. Having left the 
nest and begun to sit upon the branches: 
said of young hawka *A braucher, a ram- 
ogre hawke.’ Cotgrave. 

Nor must you expect from high antiquity the dis- 
tinctions of eyess and ramage hawks. Sir T. Browne. 

2. Wild; untamed: ori^nally applied to 
hawks. ‘The falcon which fleeth ramage.’ 
Chwer. 

Ramage t (ram'aj), n. Same as Rummage 
RamaglOUBt (ra-ma'jus), a. [See above.] 
Belonging to the branches; flying among 
the boughs ; hence, not tame ; wild. 

TtATnal (ra^malL a. [L. ramus, a branch. ] 
In hot. of or belonging to a branch ; grow- 
ing or originatin(^ on a branch; rameous. 
Rambade (ram'bad), n. [0 Fr. ] JVanf the 
elevated platform built across the prow of 
a galley for boarding, <fec. 

Bambeh (ramni>e), n. The Malayan name 
of the fruit of the Pierardia dulcis, nat. 
order Euphorbiaceee, a tree common in the 
peninsula of Malacca. 

Rambei|;ei (ram'b^rj), n [Fr., rame, an 
oar, and barge.] A long, narrow form of 
war-ship, swift and easily managed. 

By virtue thereof, through the retention o! some 
aerial gusts, are the huge ramberges, mighty gal- 
lions, &c., launched from their stations, Ozeli. 

Ramble (ram^bl), v.i pret. & pp. rambled; 
ppr. rambling. [A dim. and freq. from 
roam; the b has crept in, as in gnimbU, 
nimble, number, &c. ] 1. To rove ; to 

wander; to walk, ride, or sail from place 
to place without any determinate object 
in view, or to visit many places; to rove 
carelessly or irre^larly; as, to ramble about 
the city ; to ramble over the country. 

Never ask leave to go abroad, for you will be thought 
an idle rambling fellow. Swift. 

2. To think or talk in an incoherent manner ; 
as, to ramble in thought or speech.— 3. To 
move withont certain direction; to grow or 
expand without constraint. 

O’er hit ample sides the rambling ^rays 
Luxuriant Moot. Thomson 

Stn. To rove, roam, wander, range, stroll. 
RamUe(ram^l), n. A roving ; a wandering ; 
a going or moving from place to place without 
any determinate busineas or object ; an ir- 
re^ar excursion. 

Coming home after a short Christmas ramble, I 
found a letter upon my table. Swg^. 

In the middle of a brook, whose silver ramble 
Down twenty little falls through reeds and bramble, 
Tracing along, it brought me to a cave. fCeatg, 


Rambler (ram'bldr), n. One who rambles ; 
a rover; a wanderer. 

Rambling (ram'bling), p. and a. Roving ; 
wandering; moving or going irregularly; 
straggling ; without method ; irregmar ; as, 
a rambling story. 'A rambling letter.’ 
Dickens. 

Within, as without, it (the house) was antique, 
rambling, incommodious. Charlotte Bronte. 

Rambling (ram^bling), n. A roving, ir- 
regular excursion. ‘Oft in ramblings in 
the wold.’ Tennyson. 

Ramblingly ( ram'bling-M ), adv. In a ram- 
bling manner. 

RamDOOtaju, Rambutan (ram-bd'tan), n. 
[Malay rambut, hair, in mlusion to the 
villose covering of the fruit.] The fruit of 
a tree of the genus Nephelium (N. lappa- 
ceum), nat order Sapindaceee, much prized 
in the Malayan Archipelago. It is about 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, and of a red 
colour. It is said to be rich and of a pleas- 
ant acid. 

Rambooze.t Rambuset (ram'bbz), n. [The 
last syllable is apparently booze, to drink, 
but the whole may be a mere fanciful coin- 
age. ] A drink made of wine, ale, eggs, and 
sugar in winter, or of wine, milk, sugar, 
and rose-water in summer. Blount. 
RambustlOUB (ram-bus^tyus), a. Boister- 
ous; careless of the comfort of others ; vio- 
lent; arrogant; rumbustious. [Colloq.) 

And as for that black-whiskered allij^ator . . . 
let me first get out of those rambustious, unchristian 
filbert-shaped claws of his. Lord Litton. 

Rameal (ra'me-al), a. See Rameous. 
Ramean (ra'me-an), n. A ramist. See 
RAMIST. 

Ramed (ramd), a. Applied to a vessel on 
the stocks when all the frames are set upon 
the keel, the stem and stern post put up, 
and the whole adjusted by the ram-line. 
Ramee (ra-me'), n. [Malay] See Boeh- 

MERIA 

Bameklii (ram'e-kln), n. [Fr. rameqiiin. 
from O.D. rammeken, toasted bread ] In 
cookery, a small slice of bread covered with 
a farce of cheese and eggs. Written also 
Ramequin. 

Rament (ram'ent), ». [L. ramentum, 
chip, shaving, scale, from ratio, to scrape ] 
l.t A scraping; shaving. — 2. pi. In hot. ra- 
menta (which see) 

Eamenta (ra-men'ta), n pf. [See above ] In 
bot thin brown foliaceous scales, appearing 
sometimes in great abundance on young 
shoots, and particularly numerous and 
highly developed upon the petioles and the 
backs of the leaves of ferns 
Ramentaceous (ram-en-ta'shus), a. In bot. 
covered with ramenta. 

Rameous (ra'm§-U8), a. [L. ramus, a 
branch ] In bot belonging to a branch ; 
growing on or shooting from a branch ; ra- 
meal; as. rameous leaves. 

Ram^uin (ram^^-kin), n. See Ramekin. 
Ramfeezled (ram-fezld), a. Fatigued; ex- 
hausted. [Scotch.] The word was humor- 
ously borrowed from Bums by Cowpcr. 

I lent him (Burns) to a very sensible neighbour of 
mine; but his uncouth dialect spoiled ail: and, before 
he had half read him through, he was quite ram- 
fetxled. Cowper. 

Ramerunshoob (ram-gun'shoeh), a. Rough; 
rugged. Bums. [Scotch.] 

Ram-head (ram'hed), n l. An Iron lever 
for raising up great stones.— 2. Naut. an old 
term for a halliard block.— 3, t A cuckold. 

To be called ram-head is a title of honour, and a 
name proper to all men. yohn Taylor. 

Ramlllcatlon (ram'i-fl-k&"8hon), n. [Fr. 
ramification, Ramify ] 1. The act of 
ramifying; the process of branching or shoot- 
ing branches from astern. — 2. A small branch 
or offshoot proceeding from a main stock or 
channel; a subordinate branch; as, the ram- 
ifications of an artery. 

Infinite vascular ramifications, . . . revealed only 
by the aid of the highest powers of the microscope. 

Is. Taylor. 

8. A division or subdivision in a classifica- 
tion, the exposition of a subject, or the like. 
‘To follow out that truth in all its ramifi- 
cations.’ Buckle.-— A. In bot. the manner in 
which a tree produces its branches or boughs. 
6. The production of figures resembling 
branches. 

Bamlform (ram^i-form), a. [L. ramus, a 
branch, and forma, form.] In bot. resem- 
bling a branch. Henslaw. 

RaiEubCsr (raml'fl), v.t. pret. & pp. ramified; 
ppr. ram^ying. [Fr. ramificr—L. ramus, a 
Imnch, and fade, to make. ] To divide into 
branches or parts. 


Whoever considers the few radical positions which 
the Scriptures afforded him wUl wonder by what 
energetic operations he expanded them to such an 
extent, and ramified them to so much variety. 

yohnson, 

Rami^ (ram'i-fl), v.i. 1. To shoot into 
branches, as the stem of a plant, 
i When they (asparagus plants) are older, and begin 
to ramify, mey lose this quality. Arbuthnot. 

2. To be divided or subdivided ; to branch 
out, as a main subject or scheme. 

RaxniUe (rtt-m6-lyS'). n. A name given ta 
various articles or modes of dress in com- 
memoration of the battle of RamiUies, as 
(a) a cocked hat worn in the time of George 

1. ; (b) a wig worn as late as the time of 
George III.; (o) a long, gradually diminish- 
ing plait to the wig, with a great bow at the 
top and a smaller one at the bottom. 

RainlparouB (r& mlp'a-rus), a. [L. ramus, 
a branch, and pario, to bring forth,] Pro- 
ducing branches. 

Ramist (r&^mist), n. A follower or disciple 
of Pierre La Ramie, better known as Ramus, 
professor of rhetoric and philosophy at 
Paris in the reign of Henry fl. He taught 
a system of lo^c opposed to that of the 
Aristotelian party, and during the latter 
half of the sixteenth century a vehement 
contest was maintained between their re- 
spective adherents in France, Germany, and 
other parts of Europe. 

Ram-line (ramlln), n [D. raam, Dan. ram- 
me, a frame. ] In ship-building, a small rope 
used for setting the frames fair, for assist- 
ing in forming the sheer of the ship, Ac. 
Rammelt (ram'el), n. Refuse matter. ‘ Rub- 
bish, rammef, and broken stones.’ Holland. 
Rammer (ram'6r), n. One who or that 
which rams or drives; specifically, (a) an 
instrument for driving anything with force; 
as, a rammer for driving stones or piles, or 
for beating the earth to more solidity, (b) A 
gun-stick; a ramrod; a rod for forcing down 
the charge of a gun. 

Rammish (ram'ish), a. [From ram, a male 
sheep ; comp, also Dan. ram, rank, strong- 
scented; Icel. ramr, strong, bitter.] Ram- 
like; hence, lascivious; rank; strong-scented. 

Savonarola discommends goat’s flesh ; and so doth 
Briierinus, calling It a filthy beast, and rammish; 
and therefore supposeth it will breed rank and filthy 
substance. Burton. 

RammishneBB (ram'ish-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being rammish 
Rammy (ram'l), a. Like a ram; rammish. 

Galen takes exception at mutton, but without ques- 
tion he means the rammy mutton which is in Turkey 
and Asia Minor. Burton. 

Ramollescence (ram-o-les'ens), n. [From 
Ft ramolUr, to make soft or softer— L. re, 
again, ad, to, and mollio, to soften. ] A soft- 
ening or mollifying. 

RamolUssement (ra-mo-lis'moh), n. [Fr. 
See above. ] In vathol. a morbid condition 
of a part of the body, such as the brain, in 
which it becomes softened, 

Ramoon (ra-mbn'), n. Trophis americana, 
a small milky drupaceous tree of the West 
Indies, the leaves and twigs of which are 
used as fodder for cattle. 

Ramose, Ramous (ra'mCs, ra'musL a. [L. 
ramosus, from ramus, a branch. ] 1. Branchy; 
ramifying ; having divisions resembling 
branches; full of branches. ‘ A ramous efflor- 
escence.* Woodward — 2. In bot branched, 
as a stem or root; having lateral divisions. 
Ramp (ramp), v.i. [Fr. ramper, to creep, 
formerly to climb; It. rampare, to clamber, 
to creep, rampa, a paw; from the German; 
comp. Bav. ramp/en, to snatch, a nasalized 
form corresponding to L.G. rappen, 8w. 
rappa, to snatch.] 1. To climb, as a plant ; 
to creep up. 

Furnished with claspers and tendrils, they (plants) 
catch hold of them, and so ramping upon trees, they 
mount up to a great height. Ray. 

2. To rear on the hind-legs; to assume a 
rampant attitude. ‘A couching Hon and a 
ramping cat. ’ Shak. See Rampant. 

A lion ramps at the top, 

He is claspt by a passion-flower. Tennyson. 

3. To spring or move with violence; to leap 
or bound wildly or extravagantly ; to rage. 
‘A ramping and a roaring lion.’ Comriwn 
Prayer. 

He rampt upon him with his ravenous pawes. 

Spenser. 

A. To gambol; to spring; to bound; to sport; 
to play; to romp. 

They dance In a round, catting capers and ramping- 
Swift. 

Ramp (ramp^ n. [Partly from the verb, 
partly from ramps, a slope, an acclivity. 
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« flight of BtepB.] 1. A leap; a spring; a 
bound. 

The bold Ascalonite 
Fled from his lion ramf, Milton. 

2. t A romping woman; a harlot ‘ A lusty 
bouncing rampe.’ Q. Harvey. 

Nay, fye on thee, thou rumpt, thou ryg, with all 
that take thy part. Bp. Still. 

3. The talus of a fortification which serves 
as a gentle sloping road between different 
levels of works.— 4. In masonry and carp, a 
concave bend or slope in the cap or upper 
member of any piece of ascending or de- 
scending workmanship, as in the coping of a 
wall; the concave sweep that connects the 
higher and lower parts of a railing at a half 
or quarter pace.— 6. f A highwayman; a rob- 
ber. Halliwell. 

;KAXUpaclOUS (ram-pa'shus), a. [For ram- 
pageous. See Kampaqk.] Rampant; ramp- 
ing; rearing on its hind legs. [Colioq.] 

A stone statue of some rampactons animal with 
flowing mane and tail, distantly resembling an insane 
cart-horse. Dickens. 

Hampage (ram'paj), v.i. [A colloquialism, 
connected with ramp. See Ramp.] 1. To 
romp or prance about ; to gambol or frisk. 
—2. To rage and storm ; to act with fury. 

Rampage (ram'paj ), n. A state of passion 
or excitement; violent conduct; as, to be 
on the rampage. Dickens. 

RampalUant (ram-pal'U-an), n. A term of 
low abuse, applied to a man or a woman. 
Written also Rampallion. 

Away, you scullion, you rampallian, you fustilarian. 

Shak 

Rampancy(ram'pan-8i), n. [Yromrampant] 
The state or quality of being rampant ; ex- 
cessive prevalence; exuberance; extrava- 
gance. ‘ This height and rampancy of vice.’ 
South. 

Rampant (ram'paht), a. [Fr. rampant, ppr. 
of ramper, to clamber, to creep See Ramp, 
v.i] 1. Springing or climbing unchecked; 
rank in growth; exuberant; as, rampant 
weeds. Richardson — 2. Overleaping re- 
straint or usual limits ; excessively and ob- 
trusively prevalent; predominant; as, ram- 
pant vice. — 3. Lustful ; sjilacious. Pope. 
[Rare.]— 4. In her. standing upright upon 
his hind-legs (properly on one foot) as If at- 
tacking: said of a beast of prey, as the lion 
It differs from salient, in the posture of 
apringing forward. 

The lion rampant shakes his brinded mane 

AftltOH. 

—Rampant gardant, same as rampant, but 
with the animal looking full-faced.— iiaw- 




Rampant gardant 



Rampant regardant. 


Rampant sejant 


f )anf jpai?«aut,said of an animal when walk- 
ng with the dexter fore-paw raised some- 
what higher than the mere passant position. 
—Rampant regardant, when the animal in 
arampant position looks behind. —Rampant 
sejant, said of 

L I ■ r : T]iWi 

ting posture 
with the fore- 
legs raised.— 

Counter ram- 
jpafit.saidofan 
animal ram- 
pant towards 
the sinister. 

When applied 
to two ani- 
mals the term 
denotes that 
they are ram- 
pant contrary 
^ays in saltire, or that they are rampant 
face to face.— Rampant arch, in arch, an 



Rampant Arch. 


arch whose abutments or springings are not 
on the same level. 

Rami>antly (ram'pant-li), adv. In a ram- 
pant manner. 

Rampart (ram'pttrtx n. [Fr. rempart, a 
rampart, from rentparcr, to fortify a place- 
re, again, em for L. in. In, and parer, to 
defend, from L. parare, to prepare ; comp. 
It. riparare, to repair, protect, defend, 
from L. reparare, to restore, repair, renew. 
The t is an excrescence in the word, which 
was written rempar in old French, as we 
find in like manner rampire, rampier in 
old writers.] 1. That which fortifies and 
defends from assault; that which secures 
safety; a bulwark; a defence.— 2. In fort, an 
elevation or mound of earth round a place, 
capable of resisting cannon shot, and on 
which the parapet is raised. The rampart 
is built of the earth taken out of the ditch, 
though the lower part of the outer slope is 
usually constructed of masonry. 

The term rampart, though strictly meaning the 
mound on which the parapet stands, generally in- 
cludes the parapet itself. Braude &• Cox. 

—Rampart gun, a large piece of artillery 
fitted for use on a rampart and not for field 
purposes. 

Rampart (ram'part), v.t. To fortify with 
ramparts. 

Those grassy hills, those glittering dells. 

Proudly ramparted with rocks Colertdge. 

Rampee, Ramped (ram'pe, rampd), pp. In 
her. same as Rompu 

Ramphafltld89(ram-fa8'ti-deV n.pl. A family 
of scansorial birds, comprising the typical 
genua Ramphastos, or true toucans, and the 
genus Pteroglossus or Araijaris. See Ram- 
phastos, ARA9ARI 

Ramphastos (ram-f as'tos), n. [Gr. rhamphos, 



Ramphastos maximus. 

a crooked beak. ] The true toucans, a genus 
of scansorial birds, and type of the family 
Ramphastidaj. They are distinguished by 
their enormous beak, in some species more 
than half as long as the whole body. The 
birds do not appear to be incommoded by 
the apparently unwieldy size of the power- 
ful beak, in the use of which they are very 
expert. It is cellular in structure , and much 
lighter than would be supposed. Their 
plumage is brilliant, the ground colour be- 
ing usually black, while the throat, breast, 
and rump is often adorned with white, yel- 
low, and red. They are natives of tropical 
America, living chiefly in small companies 
in the deep forests, and are omnivorous, but 
delight especially in eggs and young birds. 
RamphornyTichu8(ram-fd-ring'kui0.w. [Gr. 
rhamphos, crooked, and rkynchos, a snout.] 
A genus of extinct reptiles placed by palceon- 
tologista in the order Fterosauria, along 
with the pterodactyls, (fee. These reptiles 
possessed teeth, the front portion of each 
jaw being edentulous. The fossil remains of 
Bamphorhynchus occur in mesozoic rocks 
only, from the lower lias to the middle chalk 
inclusive. 

Rampier t (ram'pSrX n. A rampart. Pope. 

Ramplon (ram'pl-on), n. [A nasalized form 
from L, rapum, a turnip, rape, through 
some Romance form, but its pedigree is not 
clear; comp, however, Fr. raiponce, It. ram- 
pomolo. ] A plant of the genus Campanula 
(C. Rapunculus), nat. order Campanulacece, 
or belfworts, indigenous to Britain, as well 
as to various parts of the continent of 
Europe. Its root may be eaten in a raw 
state like radish, and is by some esteemed 
for its pleasant nutty Savour. Both leaves 


and root may also be cut into winter salads. 
Round-headed ramplon (Phyteuma orbiou- 
lare) and spiked ramplon (P. spieatum) are 
also British plants, the roots and young 
shoots of which are occasionally used as an 
article of food. See PHYTEUMA. 

Rampiret (ran/plr), n. [An older and, as 
wanting the t, more correct form of ram- 
part. See Rampart.] A rampart. 

The T rojans round the place a rampire cast. 

^ . Drydm. 

Rampiret (ram'pir), v.i. To fortify with 
ramparts. ‘Our mmptreci gates.’ Raaiir. 

Remember how nature hath as it were rampired 
up the tongue with teeth, lips, &c. Sir H. Sidney. 

Ramplor (rampTCr), 71 . [Connected with 
ramp or ramble.] A gay, roving, or unset- 
tled fellow. [Scotch.] 

He’s a mischievous clever ramplor, and never de- 
vals with cracking his jokes on me. Galt. 

Ramplor, Rampier (ramp'l^r), a. Roving; 
unsettled. Oalt. [Scotch.] 

Ramrod (ram'rod), n. A rod for ramming 
down the charge of a gun, pistol, or other 
firearm; a rammer. 

Ram-saigul (ram'sa-gul), ti. An Indian va- 
riety of goat, remarkable for being destitute 
of a beard, and for the large dewlap which 
decorates the throat of the male. Its ears 
are very short, and its hair is white, mingled 
with reddish-brown. 

Ramshackle (ram'shak-1), a Loose; dis- 
jointed; in a crazy state. ‘A squeezed house 
with a ramshackle bowed front. ’ Dickens. 
[Provincial English and Scotch.] 

Then there were the ramshackle diligences rat- 
tling in from Trouville. Fraser's Mctg. 

Ramshackle (ram'shak-l), n. A thought- 
less fellow. [Scotch.] 

Gin yon chleld had shaved twa niches nearer you, 

f ^our head, my man, would have looklt very like a 
>luidy pancake. This will learn ye again, ye young 
ramshackle. Lockhart. 

Ramshackle (ram'shak-l), v.t To search; 
to rummage; to ransack. Halliwell. [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Ram’s-horn (raraz'horn), n l. A popular 
name for the fossil shells properly called 
Ammonites.— 2. In /ori. a semicircular work 
in the ditch of a fortified place, and sweep- 
ing the ditch, being itself commanded by the 
main work, 

Ramskln ( ram'skin ), ti. [Probably a cor- 
ruption of ramekin.) A species of cake 
made of dough and grated cheese. Called 
also Sefton Cake, because it is said to have 
been invented at Croxteth Hall, the seat of 
Lord Sefton. 

Ramsons (ram'zonz), ti. [A. Sax. hramsa, 
hramse, ramsons; G. rams, ramsel, ramsen, 
Sw. rams, ramsons. Ramsons is a double 
plural from Anglo-Saxon, pi hramsan, with 
4! added ] Allium ursinum, a species of 
garlic found wild in many parts of Britain, 
and formerly cultivated in gardens, though 
its use is now superseded by Allium sati- 
vum, which is the garlic now in cultivation. 
[The singular ramson is also used, as also 
the plural ramsies. ] 

Ram-Stam (ram'stam), a. [From ram, to 
push, to thrust, and stam, root of stamp, 
stumble.] Forward; thoughtless. ‘The 
hairum-scairum, ram-stam boys. ’ Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

Ram-stam (ram'stam), adv. Precipitately; 
headlong [Scotch. ] 

The least we'll get, if we gang ram-stam in upon 
them, will be a broken head, to learn us lietter hav- 
ings. Sir IF Scott. 

Ram-stam (ram'stam), ti. A giddy, forward 
person. [Scotch.] 

Watty is a lad of a methodical nature, and no a 
hurly-burly ram-stam like yon flea-luggit thing .Jamie. 

Ramtil (ram'til), Ti. The Indian name of the 
seed of a species of Gulzotia (G oleifera), 
nat. order Composites, sub-order H eliantheee, 
cultivated for the sake of the seed, from 
which an oil is expressed, which is used 
both in dressing food and as a lamp oil. 
The name Ramtilla has been sometimes 
given to the genus Guizotia. 

(ram-tiHa), ti. See RAMTIL. 
RamuU (ram'u-Ii), n. pi [L. ramulus, a 
little branch, from ramus, a branch.] In 
bot twigs or small branches, Bindley. 
Ramnlose, Ramulous (ram'u-lds, ram'a- 
lus), a. In hot. having many small branchea 
(rAmus), n. fh., a branch of a tree.] 
1. In anat. a branch of an artery, vein, op 
nerve.— 2. The male oivan, Dunglison. 
Ramusoule (ra-mus'kul), n. [Dim. of L. 
ramus, a branch.] In anat. a division of a 
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ramus; a small branch, such as those of the 
pia-mater, which penetrates into the sub- 
stance of the brain. 

Ran (ran), n. In rope-Tnaking, a term used 
to imply twenty cords of twine wound on a 
reel, and every cord so parted by a knot as 
to be easily separated. 

Bant (ran), n. [A. Sax. rdn, IceL rdn, plun- 
der, rapine.] Open robbery and rapine; vio- 
lence. 

Ra-Ttii. ^ra^na), 7k [L., a frog.] A genus of 
amphibian vertebrates, including the various 
species of from, as distin^ished from the 
toads (genus Bufo). See Fkog. 

Ranalas (ra-na'lez), n. pi In hot. Lindley’s 
name for his proposed alliance of hypo^- 
nous, polypetalous families having indefin- 
ite stamens and a minute embryo inclosed 
in a large quantity of albumen. 
Ranarluin(ra-na'ri-um), n. [From L. rana, 
a frog.] A place where live frogs are kept 
Ranee (rans), n. [Scotch ; from Fr. ranche, 
a wooden pin, prop, Ac. ; said to be from 
ramex, a staff.] 1. A shore or prop acting 
as a strut for the support of anything — 

2. A l»ar between the legs of a chair. 

Ranoe (rans), v.t To shore or prop. 
[Scotch. ] 

Ranoe, t Raimoet (rans, rhns), 71. An un- 
known hard mineral: supposed to be some 
sort of marble. Sylvester; Quarles. 
Ranoesoent (ran-ses'ent), a. [L rancescens, 
rancescentis, ppr. of rancesco, incept, from 
ranceo, to be rank. See Rancid.] Becom- 
ing rancid or sour. 

Bandit (ransh), v.t. [Corrupted from 
toreneh.] To tear; to wrench; to sprain; to 
Injure by violent straining or contortion. 

Against a stump his tusk the monster grinds. 

And ranch'd his hips with one continued wound 
Dryden 

Ranche (ranch), 71. [See Ranoho ] 
A rancho; a farm In many such places 
refreshments are to be procured for man 
and horse owing to the absence of proi>er 
inns. [Western United States.] 

Ranchero (ran-cher'o), n. [8p ] In Mexico, 
a herdsman; a peasant employed on a 
rancho. 

Rancho (rUn'chd), ti. [8p , a mess, a set of 
persons who eat and drink together, a mess- 
room.] In 3iexico, a lude hut where herds- 
men and farm-labourers live or only lodge; 
hence, a farming establishment for rearing 
cattle and horses It is thus distinguished 
from a hacienda, which is a cultivated farm 
or plantation See Ranch, n. 

Rancid (raii'sid), a. [L rancidus, from ran- 
ceo, to be rank (whence rancour).] Having 
a rank smell; strong scented, from turning 
bad with keeping; musty, as oil or butter 

The oil with which fishes aixmnd often turns ran- 
cid, and lies heavy on the stomach, and affects the 
very sweat with a rancid smell. Arbuthnot 

Randdlty (rau-sid'i-ti), n The quality of 
being rancid; a strong sour scent, as of old 
oil. 

The rancidity of oils may be analogous to the oxi- 
dation of metals. Ure. 

Rancidly (ran'sid-li), adv. With a rancid un- 


pleasant odour; raustily 
Randdneas (ran'sid-nes), 71. Tlie quality of 
being rancid; rancidity. 

Ran<»t (rank), adv. [See Rank.] Fiercely 
Spenser. 

Rancor (rang'kfer), n. American spelling of 
Rancour. 

Rancorous (ranglcSr-us), a. Full of ran- 
cour ; deepiv malignant ; Implacably spite- 
ful or malicious; Intensely virulent 

So flamed his eyes with rage and ranc'rous ire, 
Spenser. 

He would, after having been the most rancorous 
and unprincipled of Whigs, become, at no distant 
time, the most rancorous and unprincipled of Tones 
Macaulay. 

8th. Malignant, malicious, bitter, spiteful, 
malevolent, virulent. 

RanooroUBly (rang'ker-us-U), adv. In a 
rancorooB manner; with deep malignity or 
•piteful malice. 

Rancour (rangliCr), ti. [L. rancor, an ill 
•mell, rancour, from ranceo, to be rank or 
rancid (whence rancid).] 1. The deepest 
maligxiiiy, enmity, or spite; deep-seated and 
implacable malice; inveterate enmity. 

It issues from the rancour of a villain. Shak. 

Such ambush 

Waited with hellish rancour imminent. Milton. 

2.t Vimienoe; poison; bitterness. 

For Banquo’s Issue . . . Duncan have I murder'd ; 

Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them. Shak. 

Snr. Malice, malignity, gall, bitterness, 
spite, hate, hatred, maleroienoe, ill-will. 


Rand (rand), 7k [A. Sax. O. D. and Dan. rand, 
a border, edge, brink.] l.f A border, edge, 
margin.— 2. t A long fleshy piece of beef out 
out between the flank and the buttock. 

They came with chopping knives 
To cut me into tands, and sirloins, and so powder 
me. JBeau. & FI. 

& In shoemaking, (a) a thin inner shoe-sole, 
as of cork. Simnionds. (b) One of the slips 
beneath the heel of a sole to bring the 
rounding-surface to a level ready to receive 
the lifts of the heel. K H. Knxght. 

Randt (rand), v.i. [A foym of rant] To 
storm; to rant. 'Raved, and randed and 
railed. ’ Webster. 

Randan (ran'dan), ti. [In meanings 2 and S 
probably a form of random, Fr. randon, an 
impetuous course. See Random.] 1. The 
finest part of the bran of wheat ; the pro- 
duct of the second sifting of meal.— 2 A boat 
impelled by three rowers, using four oars, 
the midship rower having two sculls, the 
bowman and strokesman one oar each — 

3. [Slang ] A drinking fit ; a spree : used 
only in the phrase on the randan, on the 
spree, engaged in tippling. 

Randanite (ran'dan-it), n. [From Randan, 
Puy de D6me, France, where it is found. ] 
A form of gelatinous soluble silica, In fine, 
earthy compact masses. It consists of the 
casts of fossil radioiarlans, erroneously 
named infusoria. 

Randia (rau'di-a), 71 . [After Isaac Rand, an 
eighteenth century London botanist ] A 
large genus of erect or climbing, sometimes 
spiny trees and shrubs, nat. order Rubia- 
ce®, with opposite entire, often leathery 
leaves, and white or yellow, usually axillary, 
often large flowers. They are natives of the 
tropics of both worlds, especially of Asia 
and Africa. The powdered fruit of jR. dume- 
torum is a powerful emetic, and an infusion 
of the bark of the root is also used medi- 
cinally. 

Randle-tree (ran'dl-tre), n. See Rantlk- 
TREE. 

Random (ran'dum), n. [O.E. randon, ran- 
dun, ranaown, Ac.; O.Fr d randon, at ran- 
dom, randon, an impetuous course or efflux, 
vivacity, violence; randoner, randir, to run 
rapidly. Diez suggests as tlie origin G 
rand, border, edge, brim, so that the word 
would originally have referred to the vio- 
lence of a stream flowing full to the brim.] 

l.t Violence; energy; force 

Coragiously the two kings newly fought with great 
random and force. Hall. 

2 A roving motion or course without direc- 
tion; want of direction, rule, or method; 
hazard; chance: used only In the phrase, at 
random, that is, in a hap-fiazard, aimless, or 
fortuitous manner * lake orient pearls at 
randorn strung.’ Sir W. Janes. 

O, many a shaft at random sent. 

Finds mark the archer little meant Sir IV. Scott 

3. Distance traversed by a missile ; range ; 
reach. 

The angle which the missive is to mount by, If we 
will have it go to its furthest random, must be the 
half of a right one Sir K. Digby 

4. In mining, the distance from a deter- 
mined horizon; the depth below a given 
plane. Goodrich. 

Random (ran'dum), a. Done at hazard or 
without settled aim or purpose; left to 
chance; not guided by calculation; chance; 
fortuitous; casual; as, a random blow; a 
random guess. 'A pair of random travellers.' 
Wordsworth. ' Some random truths he can 
impart.’ Wordsworth. —Random courses, in 
masonry and paving, courses of stones of 
unequal thickness. —Random tooling, form- 
ing the face of a stone to a nearly smooth 
surface by hewing it over with a broad 
pointed chisel, which produces a series of 
minute waves at right angles to its path. It 
Is called droving in ^otU,nd.— Random shot, 
a shot not directed to a point ; also a shot 
with the muzzle of the gun elevated above 
the horizontal line. 

Randon t (ran'dom), n. Random, Spenser. 
Randon t (ran'donh v.i. [Fr. randoner, to 
run rapidly. See Random.] To stray in a 
wild manner or at random. 'ShaH leave 
them free to randon of their will.' Sack- 
viUe. 

Randy, Randle (ran'dl), 7». [From rand, 
to rant, to storm.} 1. A sturdy beggar or 
vagrant; called also a Randie-beggar ; one 
who exacts alms by threatenings and abusive 
language. —2. A scold: appropriated to a 
female, and often applied to an indelicate, 


riotous. *A merry core o’ randie, gmngrel 
bodies.* Bums. [Scotch.] 

Rane,t Ranedeert (rftn, r&n'ddr). Same as 
Rbindeer. 

Ranforoe (ran'fOrs), n. Same as Reinforce. 
Bailey. 

Rang (rang), pret. of ring. 'The bridle 
beUs merrily.' Tennyson. 

All Israel shouted with a great shout, so that the 
earth rang again. i Sam. iv. 5. 

Bangant (rang'gant), a. See Furiosant. 
Range (ranj), v.t. pret. A pp. ranged; ppr. 
ranging. [From Fr. ranger, to range, ranxg, 
O.Fr. reng, a rank ; from the German. See 
Rank.] 1 . To set in a row or in rows; to 

g lace in a regular line, lines, or ranks; to 
ispose in the proper order; to rank ; as, to 
range troops in a body; to range men or 
ships in the order of battle. 

It would be absurd in me to range myself on the 
side uf the Duke of Bedford and the corresponding 
society. Burke 

2. To dispose in proper classes, orders, or 
divisions ; to arrange in a systematic, me- 
thodical, or regular manner ; to classify ; to 
class; as, to ran^e plants and animals in 
genera and species; to range the pigeons 
with the gallinaceous birds. 

Men, from the qualities they find united in them, 
and wherein they observe several individuals to 
agree, range tliem into sorts for the convenience of 
comprehensive signs. Locke 

A certain order and form, in which we have long 
accustomed ourselves to ranee our ideas, may be 
best for us now, though not originally best in itself 
IVatts. 

3 To rove through or over; to pass over. 

‘ Did range the town to seek me out.’ Shak. 
‘To range the woods, to roam the park.' 
Tennyson. 

Teach him to range the ditch and force the brake 

Gay 

4. To sail or pass in a direction parallel to 
or near; as, to range the coast, that is, to sail 
along the coast —6. To sift; to pass through 
a range or bolting sieve. Holland. [Obso- 
lete or local ] 

Range (ranj), v.i. 1. To be placed in order ; 
to be ranked ; to admit of classification or 
arrangement ; to rank. 

'Tis better to be lowly bom, 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perk'd up in a gbstering gnef, 

And wear a golden sorrow. Shak. 

This was cast upon the board, 
When all the full-f.icedprcsence of the gods 
Banged in the halls of Pallas. Tennyion 

2. To lie in a particular direction ; to corre- 
spond In direction ; to lie alongside of ; as, 
the front of the house ranges with the line 
of the street. 

Direct my course so right, as with thy hand to show 
Which way thy forests range. Drayton 

3. To rove at laige ; to wander without re- 
straint or direction. ‘A roaring lion and 
rangitig bear ’ Prov. xxviil. 16. 

I saw him in the battle range about. Shak 

4. To sail or pass near or In the direction of; 
as, to ruTige along the coast.— 6. To pass 
from one point to another ; as, the price of 
wheat ranges between 60«. and 00s.— 6 In 
gun. to have range or horizontal direction : 
said of shot or shell, and sometimes of tho 
firearm.— Syn. To rove, roam, ramble, wan- 
der, stroll. 

Range (ranj), 71 , [In part from Fr. rangie. 


romping maiden, [Scotch.] 

Bandy, Randie (rmn'diX «. Disorderly; 


range, tier, in part directly from the verb ] 
1. A series of things in a line; a row; a rank; 
as, a range of buildings. ‘ So many ranges 
of colours, which were parallel and contigu- 
ous.' Newton. ' A full view of a huge range 
of mountains.’ Addison.— % A class; an 
order. 

The next range of beings above him are the ini- 
material intelligences. Sir M. Hale. 

8. A wandering or roving; excursion. 

He may take a range all the world over. South. 
4. Space or room for excursion : compass 
or extent of excursion ; imaoe taken In by 
anything extended or ranked In order; dis- 
cursive power; command; scope; as, the 
raf^e of Newton's thought. 'Far u crea- 
tion’s ample range extends.* Pope. 

The range and compass of Hammond's knowledge 
filled the whole circle of the arts. Sp. Fell. 

A man has not enough range of thought. Addison. 
6. In music, the whole ascending or descend- 
ing series of sounds capable <» being pro- 
duced by a voice or instrument ; compass ; 
register, ‘ A lyre of widest range.* Tenny- 
eon. — 6. The step of a ladder; a round; a 
rung. ' The first range of that ladder which 
should serve to mount over all their cus- 
toms.' Ctorsndon. — 7. Same as Kitchen^ 
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ro^«.~8. A bolting-sieve to sift meal — 

9. in gun. (a) the Horizontal distance to 
which a shot or other projectile is carried ; 
sometimes applied to the path ol a bullet 
or bomb, or the line it describes from the 
mouth of the piece to tlie point where it 
lodges. When a cannon lies horizontally 
it is called the right level or point-blank 
range; when the muzzle is elevated to 45 
de^ees it is called the utmost range. To 
this may be added the ricochet, the skip- 
ping or bounding shot, with the piece ele- 
vated from 8 to 6 de^ees. (b)A place where 
gun or rifle practice is carried on.— To find 
or get the range ofi an object, to asceitain 
tlie angle at which to elevate the firearm so 
as to hilt an object. 

Again the enemy have^fo^ the rang'e of our camp, 
and our tents are to be once more removed and 
pitched furtlier back. IV. H. Russell 

10. JV aut.{a) a certain quantity of cable drawn 
in upon the deck, equal in length to the 
depth of water, in order that the anchor, 
when let go, may reach the bottom without 
being checked {h) A name given to a 
large cleat with two arms or branches, 
bolted in the waist of sliips to belay the 
tacks and sheets to. —11. The extent of coun- 
try over which a plant or animal is naturally 
spread. The range in time of a species or 
fi^oup is its distribution through successive 
fossiliferous beds of the earth’s crust.— 12. A 
row of townships lying between two conse- 
cutive meridian lines which are six miles 
apart, and numbered in order east and west 
from the ‘ principal meridian’ of each great 
survey, the townships in the range being 
numbered north ana south from the ‘ base 
line,’ which runs east and west ; as, town- 
ship No. 6, N., range 7, W., from the fifth 
principal meridian Goodrich. [ United 
States.] 

Range (rafi-zha), a [Fr.] In Aer. arranged 
in order 

Rangementt (ranj'ment), n The act of 
ranging, arrangement. ‘ Lodgement, rangc- 
ment, and adjustment of our other ideas ’ 
Waterland 

Ranger (ranj'6r), n. 1. One who ranges, or 
roams, or roves about ‘ The rangers of the 
western world.’ Cowper.—2. One that roves 
for plunder; a robber IRare ] —3. A dog that 
beats the ground — 4 In England, formerly 
a sworn officer of a forest, appointed by the 
king's letters patent, whose business was to 
walk through the forest, watch the deer, 
prevent trespasses, &c ; but now merely a 
government official connected with a royal 
forest or park —5 The keeper of or an offi- 
cial superintending a public park —6 A 
name given formerly to mounted troops 
armed with short muskets, who ranged the 
country, and often fought on foot The name 
of ‘ Connaught Rangers ’ is given to a British 
regiment representing the old 88th and 94th 
foot, —7. t A sieve Holland. 

Rangerslllp (ranj iii-ship), n. The office of 
r.inger or keeper of a forest or park. Todd. 

Rangle t (rang'gl), r. i [Freq. and dim. from 
range. ] To range and move about. 

Rani. iSee Rannee. 

Ranlceps (ran'i-seps), n. [L rana, a frog, 
caput, the head.] A genus of extinct am- 
phibians belonging to the oriier Labyrin- 
thodontia. The species are found as fossils 
in the carboniferous rocks 

Ranldsa (ran'i-d6), n.pl. (From the genus 
liana, h. rana, & frog. \ 'The family of ampln- 
bian vertebrates having as the type the frog. 

Ranine (ra'nin), a. Relating to a frog or to 
frogs —Ranine artery, In anal that portion 
of the lingual artery which runs in a ser- 
pentine direction along the surface of the 
tongue to its tip. The ranine vein follows 
the same course as the artery. 

Rank (rangk), n. [O.E. ranc, renk, from 
Fr. rang, O.t^. reng, renc, a rank, row, 
range (whence also range), from 0. H. G. 
hring, hrinc,& ring, a circle. (See RiNO.) The 
original meaning was therefore a circle, then 
a number of individuals in a circle, then 
any row of individuals.] 1. A row ; a line ; 
a raniro ; an order ; a tier. ‘ The rank of 
osiers by the murmuring stream.’ Shak. 

Many a mountain high, 

Rising in loftier rau^s, and loftier stilT Byron. 

2. JfOit. a line of soldiers ; a line of men 
•tanding abreast or side by side: often used 
along with which is a line running from 
the ^nt to the rear of a company, battalion, 
or regiment, the term ratik and file compris- 
ing the whole body of common soldiers, in- 
cluding also corporals and bombardiers. In 
a wider sense It also includes sergeants, 


except those on the non-commissioned 
staff. 

Fierce fiery warriors figflit upon the clouds 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war. 

Shak. 

Hence inpZ. the order of common soldiers; 
as, to reduce an officer to the ranks.— &. An 
ampregate of individuals together ; a social 
class; a class; a series; an order; a division. 

All ranks and orders of men. being equally con- 
cerned in public blessings, equauly Join in spreading 
the infection. Atterbury. 

4. Degree of dignity, eminence, or excellence; 
position in civil, military, or social life; com- 
parative station; relative place; as, a writer 
of the first rank; a lawyer of high rank. 
Specifically, degree or grade in the military 
or naval service; as, the rank of captain, 
colonel, or general: the rank of vice-admiral. 

These are all virtues of a meaner rank. Addtson. 

6. High social position ; elevated station in 
life; distinction; high degree; eminence; 
as, a man of ravk.—%. A row of organ-pipes 
belonging to one stop. A stop is said to be 
of one, two, three, four, or five rariks ac- 
cording to the number of the rows of pipes 
under the control of its one register.— To 
fill the ranks, to supply the whole number, 
or a competent number. - To take rank of, 
to enjoy precedence over, or to have the 
right of taking a higher place. In Great 
Britain the sovereign's sons take rank of all 
the other nobles. 

Rank (rangk), v.t. 1. To place abreast in a 
rank or line ‘Horse and chariots rank’d 
in loose array.' Milton.— 2. To place in a 
particular class, order, or division; to class 
or classify; to range. 

Heresy js ranked with idolatry and witchcraft. 

Dr. H. More. 

How shall we rank thee upon glory’s page? 

Thou more than soldier and just less than sage. 

Moore 

3 To dispose methodically; to place in suit- 
able order. 

Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank your 
tribes? Milton 

Ranking' all things under general and special 
lieads, renders the nature or uses of a thing more 
easy to be found, when we see m what rank ofbeings 
it lies JVatts. 

Rank (rangk), v.i. 1. To be ranged; to be set 
or disposed, as in a particular class, order, 
or division 

Let that one article rank with the rest. Shak. 

2. To be placed in a rank or ranks; to be 
arranged in a row. 

Your cattle too,— Allah made them; serviceable 
dumb creatures; . . they come ranking home at 

evening time. Carlyle 

3. To have a certain rank ; to occupy a cer- 
tain position as compared with others ; to 
be esteemed as equal, or deserving equal 
consideration ; as, he ra?i*s with a major ; 
he ranks with the first class of poets. 

He still outstript me in the race; 

It was but unity of place 

That made me dream 1 rank'd with him. Tennyson. 

4 To put in a claim against the estate of a 
bankrupt person ; as, he ranked upon the 
estate 

Rank (rangk), a. [A. Sax. ranc, fruitful, 
rank, proud; cog. Icel. rakkr, straight, slen- 
der, upright, bold; Dan. rank, upright, erect; 
D rank, slender, graceful; Prov. 0. rank, 
slender, upright— all nasalized forms from 
same root as rack, right.) 1. Luxuriant in 
growth; high-growing; exuberant; of strong 
or vigorous growth; as, rank grass; rank 
weeds. 

Seven ears of com came up upon one stalk, rank 
and good. Gen. xli. 5 

2. Causing vigorous growth; producing luxu- 
riantly; very rich and fertile. 

Where land is rank, ’tis not good to sow wheat 
after a fallow. Mortimer, 

8. Strong-scented; rancid; musty; as, oil of 
a ranA: smell. ‘ifa?tA:-smelling rue.’ Spen- 
ser. ‘The rank smell of weeds.’ Shak.— 

4. Strong to the taste; high-tasted. 

Divers sea fowls taste rank of the fish on which 
they feed. Boyle. 

6. Inflamed with venereal appetite. 

The ewes, being rank, in the end, turned to the 
rams. Shak. 

6. Raised to a high degree ; excessive ; vio- 

lent ; rampant; sHeer; utter; as, rank non- 
sense. *i do foigive thy rankest fault.' 
Shak. ^ , 

'Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of soul. 

Addison. 

This Epiphanius cries out upon as rank idolatry, 
and the device of the devil. Stiiling/test. 

7. Gross; coarse; foul; disgusting. 

My wife's a hobtw-horse ; deserves a name 
As rank as any flax-wench. Shak. 


8. Excessive; exceeding the actual value; 
as, a rank modus in law.— 9. Projecting so 
as to cut deeply ; as, to set the iron of a 
plane rank, that is, to set it so as to take off 
a thick shaving. Mwm. 

Rank! (rangk), adv. Strongly; fiercely. 

Say who is he shews so great worthiness, 

That rides so rank, and bends his lance so fell? 

Baitfaje. 

Ranker (rangk'dr), n. 1. One who ranks or 
disposes in ranks; one who arranges. — 2. 
One who belongs or has belonged to the 
ranks in the army ; an officer who has risen 
from the ranks. 

R anking (rangk'ing), n. The act of one who 
T&nkB.— Ranking and sale, in Scots law, the 
process whereby the heritable property of 
an insolvent person was judicially sold and 
the price duly apportioned amongst his 
creditors. 

Rankle (rang'kl), v.i. pret. & pp. rankled; 
ppr rankling. [A freq. from ran*, luxuriant, 
but the meaning may have been influenced 
by rancour. J 1. 2 p grow more rank or strong ; 
to be inflamed; to fester, as a sore or wound 
‘ A malady that burns and rankles inward.’ 
Rowe. 

This would have left a rankling wound in the hearts 
of the people, Burke. 

2. Fig. to be inflamed, bitter, or malignant; 
as, rankling malice ; rankling envy. —8. To 
produce an Inflamed, irritated, or painful 
sensation; as, the poisoned amow rankles in 
the wound. 

Look, when he fawns, he bites ; and when he bites. 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death. Shak. 

Rankle (rang'kl), v.t To make sore; to 
irritate ; to inflame. Hume. 

Rankly (rangk'li), adv. In a rank manner : 
(a) with vigorous growth; as, grass or 
weeds grow rankly. (6) Rancidly; with 
strong scent. 

The smoking of incense or perfumes, and the like^ 
smells rankly enough m all conscience of idolatry 
Dr. H. More. 

(c) Coarsely ; grossly. 

The whole ear of Denmark 
Is, by a forged process of my death, 

Rankly abused. Shak, 

Rankness ( rangk 'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being rank ; as, (a) vigorous 
growth; luxuriance; exuberance; as, the 
raiikness of vegetation. Specifically, a con- 
dition often assumed by fruit-trees in gar- 
dens and orchards, in consequence of which 
great shoots or feeders are given out with 
little or no bearing wood. Excessive rich- 
ness of soil and a too copious supply of 
manure are generally the moving causes. 
(&) Excess; superfluity; great strength; ex- 
travagance. (c) Strength and coarseness in 
smell or taste; rancidness. ‘The native 
rankness or offensiveness which some per- 
sons are subject to, both in their breath and 
constitution.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Rank-riding t ( rangk 'rid-ing), a. Riding 
fiercely or furiously; hard riding. 

And on his match as much the western horseman 
lays, 

As the rank-riding Scots upon their galloways. 

Drayton. 

Rank-scented (rangk'sent-ed), a. Strong- 
scented; having a coarse powerful odour. 

‘ The mutable, rank-scented mauy.’ Shak. 
Rann (ran), n. A song. [Irish.] 

Rannee, BLanl (rftn'e), n. [Hind. ] The wife 
of a raJah ; an Indian queen or princess. 
Rannel t (rau'el), n. A strumpet ; a prosti- 
tute. ‘ Such a roynish rannel, such a dis 
solute Gilllan-flirt.’ Q. Harvey. 

Rannen,t pret. pi. of renne, to run 
Chaucer. 

Raxiny (ran'ni), n. [L. araneus (mus), the 
shrew-mouse.] The shrew-mouse. 

Ranpike, Ranpidk (ran'pik, ran'pik), n. A 
tree, particularly an ash-tree, in which a 
ranny, that is, a shrew-mouse, has been 
plugged. Nares, however, explains it as a 
tree beginning to decay at top from age. 
See Shrew-ash. 

Save Rowland, leaning on a ranpike tree, 

Wasted with age, forlorn with woe was he. Drayton. 
Or the night-crow sometimes you might see 
Croaking, to sit upon some ranpick tree. Drayton, 

RanBack(ran'8ak), t. f. [AScand. word. Icel. 
rannsaka, Sw. ransaka, to search, as for 
stolen goods — Icel. rann (Goth, razns), a 
house, and scekja, to seek.] 1. To search 
thoroughly; to enter and search every placa 
or part. ‘ To ransack every comer of their 
shifting and fallacious hearts. ’ South. 

Both sea and land are rctnJacAMffor the feast. Dryden, 

2. To plunder; to pillage completely; to 
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«trto by plundering. * Bobbed and rantaeked 
by mjuriouB theft’ Shak. 

Their vow it made to ransmck Troy. SMaJk. 

8. t To violate; to ravish; to deflower. 
‘ Ramackt chastity.’ Spenger, 

RaniftOk (ran^sak), n. A ransacking; 
pillage. [Bare.] 

Even your father’s house 

Shall not be free from ransack. y. IVtbster. 

Ransom (ran'sumX n. [Fr. raixfon, O.Fr. 
raengati, raanacn, Ac., from L. redemptio, 
redempHonia, a redeeming, redemption, 
from redimo—re, back, and emo, to buy. 
The word is therefore redemption in another 
form.] 1. Release from captivity, bondage, 
or the possession of an enemy by payment ; 
as, they were unable to procure the ransom 
of the prisoners. — 2. The money or price 
paid for the redemption of a prisoner, cap- 
tive, or slave, or for goods captured by an 
■enemy ; that which procures the release of 
a prisoner or captive, or of captured pro- 
perty, and restores the one to liberty and 
the other to the original owner; payment 
for liberation from restraint, penalty, or 
punishment. 

Then he shall give for the ransom of his life whatso- 
ever is laid upon him. Ex xxi 30. 

By his captivity in Austria, and the heavy ransom 
he paid for his liberty, Richard was hindered from 
pursuing the conquest of Ireland. Szry. Davies. 

3. In tow, a sum paid for the pardon of some 
great offence and the discharge of the of- 
fender, or a fine paid in lieu of corporal 
punishment.— 4 The price paid or offering 
given for procuring the pardon of sins and 
the redemption of the sinner from punish- 
ment- 

Even the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many Mark x 45 

6. t Atonement ; expiation. ‘ If hearty sor- 
row be a sufficient ransom for offence.’ 
Shak. 

Ransom (ran 'sum), v t. [See the noun.] 

1. To redeem from captivity, bondage, for- 
feit, or punishment by paying an equiva- 
lent ; to buy out of servitude or penalty ; 
to regidn by paying what is deemed an 
equivalent 

For him was I exchanged and ransomed. Shak 
12. To redeem from the bondage of sin and 
from the punishment to which sinners are 
subjected by the divine law. 

Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dole 

To poor sick people, richer in his eyes 

Who ransom'd MS, and haler too than I. Tennyson. 

3. To redeem ; to rescue ; to deliver. 

I will ransom them from the power of the grave; 

I will redeem them from death Hos. xiii. 14. 

4 f To hold at ransom; to demand or accept 
a ransom for ; to exact payment on. 

All such lands as he had rule of he ransomed them 
so grievously, and would tax the men two or three 
times a year. Berners 

5. t To atone for. Shak. 

Ransom-bill (ran'sum-bil), n. A war-con- 
tract by which it is agreed to pay money 
for the ransom of property captured at sea 
and for its safe-conduct into port. Such 
a contract is valid by the law of nations. 

Ransomer (ran’sum-^r), n. One who ran- 
soms or redeems 

Ransom-free (ran'sum-fre), a. Free from 
ransom; ransomless. 

Till the fair slave be rendered to her sire, 

And ransom-/ree restored to his abode. Dryden. 

Ransomless ( ran ' sum - les ), a. Free fi om 
ransom; without the payment of ransom. 

Deliver him 

Up to his pleasure ransomless and free. Shak. 

Rant (rant), v.i. [Closely allied to O.D, 
ranten, to be enraged, G. ranten, ranzen, 
to make a noise, to move noisily, South G. 
rant, noisy mirth ; comp also Gael, and Ir. 
ran, to make a noise. ] 1. To rave in vio- 

lent, high-sounding, or extravagant language 
without correspondent dignity of thought ; 
to be noisy and boisterous in words or decla- 
mation ; as, a ranting preacher. 

Nay, an thou’lt mouth. I’ll rant as well as thou. Shak. 

2. To be jovial or jolly in a noisy way ; to 
make noisy mirth. [Scotch.] 

Rant (rant), n. 1. High-sounding language 
without much meaning or dignity of thought; 
boisterous, emp^ declamation; bombast; 
as, the rant of fanatics. 

This is stoical rant, without any foundation in the 
nature of man or reason of things. Atterbury. 

2. The act of frolicking ; .a frolic ; a boister- 
ous merry-meeting, generally accompanied 
with dancing. [Scotch.] 


I hae a good conscience, except it be about a ran/ 
amang the lasses, or a splore at a fair. Sir tV Scott. 

3. An old kind of oountry-danoe. and the 
tune to which the dance was performed. 
[Scotch.] 

Ran-tan (ran^'tan), n. Same as JRan-dan, 
a drinking fit. 

Ranter (rant'6r), n. 1. One who rants; a 
noisy talker; a boisterous preacher.— 2. A 
name given by way of reproach to one of a 
denomination of Christians which sprang up 
in 1645. They called themselves Seekers, 
their members maintaining that they were 
seeking for the true church and its ordin- 
ances, and the Scriptures, which were lost. 
The name Ranters is also vulgarly applied to 
the Primitive Methodists, who formed them- 
selves into a society in 1810, although the 
founders had separated from the old Me- 
thodist society some years before, the ground 
of disagreement being that the new body 
was in favour of street preaching, camp- 
meetings for religious purposes, as also of 
females being permitted to preach.— 3. A 
merry, roving fellow. ‘Rob the Ranter.’ 
ScoU^ song. [Scotch.] 

Ranterlsm (rant'Cr-izm), n. The practice 
or tenets of Ranters. 

Rantlngly (rant'ing-ll). adv. In a ranting 
manner ; as, (a) with sounding empty speech ; 
bombastically, (b) With boisterous jollity ; 
frolicsomely. Bums. 

Rantipole (rant'i-pol), a. [From rant, 
ranty, and pole, poll, the head ] Wild; 
roving; rakish. 

Whatl at years of discretion, and comport yourself at 
thib rantipole rate. Congreve. 

Rantlpole (rant'l-p61), n. A rude, romping 
boy or girl. 

What strange, awkward ranttpole was that I saw 
thee speaking tot y. Batlite 

Rantlpole (rantl-pol), e.i. To run about 
wildly. 

Tlie elder was a termi^ant, imperious wench ; she 
used to ranttpole A\yoMX the house, pinch the children, 
kick the servants, and torture the cats and dogs 

Arbuthnot. 

Rantlsm (rant'izm), n. [Gr. rantismos, a 
sprinkling, from raino, to sprinkle. ] A 
sprinkling; a small number; a handful. 
‘We, but a handful to their heap, a rantism 
to their baptism.’ Bp. A ndrews [Rare ] 
Rantism (rant'izm), n. The practice or tenets 
of Ranters. Johnson. 

Rantle-tree, Randle-tree (ran'tl-trd, 
ran'dl-tre), n. [Scotch.] [Perhaps from 
Icel rann, a house, and tjdlgr, a prong, a 
fork. ] 1. Tlie beam running from back to 
front of the chimney, and from which the 
crook is suspended. — 2. A tree chosen with 
two branches, which are cut short, and left 
somewhat in the form of the letter Y, set 
close to or built into the gable of a cottage 
to support one end of the roof -tree. — 8 . Fig. 
A tail, raw boned person. 

If ever I see that auld randle-tree of a wife lyjain 
I’ll gie her something to buy tobacco. Str IV. Scott 

Rantree, Rantry-tree (rkn'trS, rhn'tri- 
tre), n. 'I'he mountain - ash. Also called 
Rowan-tree [Scotch. ] 

Ranty (rant'i), a. Wild ; noisy ; boisterous. 
Ranula (ran'u-la), n. [L., from rana, a 
frog, to which it has been said to bear some 
resemblance ] A small, soft, fluctuating, 
and semi-transparent humour which forms 
under the tongue owing to the accumulation 
of saliva in tne duct of the sub-maxillary 
gland. Dunglison. 

B^unculaoese ( ra-nun'k(i'la'’se-§ ), n pi 
[Ranunculus, one of the genera] A nat. 
order of exogenous polypetalous plants, in 
almost all cases herbaceous, inhabiting the 
colder parts of the world, and unknown in 
hot countries except at considerable eleva- 
tions. They have radical or alternate leaves 
(opposite in Clematis), regular or irregular, 
often large and handsome flowers, and fruits 
consisting of one-seeded achenes or many- 
seeded follicles. There are about thirty 
genera and 600 species They have usually 
poisonous qualities, as evinced by aconite 
and hellebore in particular, the roots of 
several species of which are drastic purga- 
tives. Some of them are objects of beauty, 
as the larkspurs, ranunculus, anemone, and 
paeony. 

Ranunculaoeoaf (ra-nunTcG-la"ghu8), a. 
Belonging to the ranunculus or its allied 
genera. 

Banunottlus ( ra-nunldl-lus ), n. [L. , dim. 
of rana, a frog— a name first given to the 
aquatic ranunculus because it floats in 
marshes, ditches, borders of rivers, Ac., 
and thence extended to the whole genus.] 



Ranunculus Ficaria. 


A genus of herbaceous plants, the type of 
the nat. order Ranunoulacefe. They have 
entire, lobed, or compound leaves, and usu- 
ally panicled, white or yellow flowers. 
The species are numerous, and almost 
exclusively inhabit the northern hemi- 
sphere. Almost 
all the species 
are acrid and 
caustic, and poi- 
sonous when 
taken internal- 
ly, and, when 
extemallv ap- 
ilied, wiU raise 
ilisters, which 
are followed by 
deep ulcerations 
if left too long. 
The various spe- 
cies found wild 
in Britain are 
known chiefly 
by the common 
names of crow- 
foot and spear- 
wort. R. Jlammula and sceleratus are power- 
ful epispastlcs, and are used as such in the 
Hebrides, producing a blister in about an 
hour and a half. Beggars use them for the 
purpose of forming artiflcial ulcers to excite 
the compassion of the public. R. Ficaria, 
(also called Ficaria ranunculoides) is the 
lesser celandine. R. aquatUis is the water 
crowfoot, a nutritive food for cattle. R. 
asiaticuB yields numerous cultivated varie- 
ties. The white flowers of R. aconiti/olius 
have gained it the name of white bachelors’ 
buttons; while yellow bachelors’ buttons is 
H name for a double variety of R. acris. 
RaxUHleB-vaclieS (rahz-da-vksh). [Fr., lit 
the ranks or rows of the cows, because on 
hearing the musical call of their keeper they 
move towards him in a row. ] The name of 
certain simple melodies of the Swiss moun- 
taineers, commonly played on a long trum- 
pet called the alpine horn. They consist 
of a few simple intervals, and have a beauti- 
ful effect in the echoes of the mountains. 
It is said that when the natives of Switzer- 
land hear the ranz-des-vaches played in a 
foreign land, they are seized with an irre- 
sistible longing to return to their native 
counti’y. 

Rap (rap), V i. pret & pp. rapped; ppr. rap- 
ping. [Sw rapp, a blow, a stroke; Dan. rap, 
a rap. Imitative of sound made by a blow; 
comp. j)at, tap. ] To strike with a quick 
sharp blow; to knock. 

Comes a dun in the morning and raps at the door. 

Shenstone 

Bap (rap), V. t. To strike with a ouick blow; 
to knock; as, to rap one’s knuckles. 

She rapp'd 'em o’ the coxcombs with a stick. 

Shak. 

With one great peal they rap the door. Prior. 
—To rap out, to utter with sudden violence; 
as, to rap out a secret. 

He was provoked in the spirit of raagistracy upon 
di!>covcring a judge who rapped out a great oath at 
hib footman Addtson. 


Rap (rap), n A quick smart blow; a knock; 
as, a rap on the knuckles. 

Bolus arrived, and gave a doubtful tap. 

Between a single and a double rap. 

Colman the younger. 

Rap (rap), v.t. pret. A pp. rapped or rapt; 
ppr. rapping. [A Scandinavian word ; Sw. 
rappa, l)an. rappe, to snatch away; Prev. G. 
rappen, to snatch; Don. rap, Sw. rapp, 
quick, brisk. The participle rapt was no 
doubt often confounded with L. rap^, 
from rapio, to seize ; comp, rapture. Rape 
is dlosely allied. ] 1. To transport out of 
one’s self; to affect with ecstasy or rapture; 
to carry away; to absorb. 

What, dear sir, 

Thus raps you? Are you wellf Shak. 

I’m rapt with joy to see my Marcia's tears. 

Addtson. 

Rapt Into future times the bard begun. Pope. 


2. To snatch or hurry away; to seise by vio- 
lence. ’Rapt in a chariot drawn by flery 
steeds. ’ Milton. 

Adult'rous Jour, the king of Mambrant, 

Fair Josian his dear love, Drayton. 


8. To exchange ; to truck. [Low and obso- 
lete. ]—To rap amd rend (more properly rape 
and ren), to seize and strip ; to fall on and 
plunder ; to snatch by violence. 

Their husbands robb'd, and made hard shifts 
To administer unto their gifts, 


Ah they could rap and rend and pilfer, 

scraps and ends of gold and silver. Hudikras. 
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Rap (rap), n. [A contr. for rayparee^ an 
Irish plunderer.) A counterfeit Irish coin 
of the time of George I., which, from the 
scarcity of small coin in Ireland for change, 
passed current for a halfpenny, although 
Intrinsically worth not more than half a 
farthing. Hence the phrase, not worth a 
rap, of no value, worthless, when applied to 
things: moneyless, extremely poor, when 
applied to persons. 

It having been many years since copper halfpence 
or farthings were last coineti m this kingdom, they 
have been for some time very scarce, and many coun- 
terfeits passed about under the name of raps. Hwift. 

Rapaoes (ra-pa's6z), n. pi. In zool. same as 
Raptores. 

Rapacious (ra>p&'shus), a. [L. rapax, ra- 
pacis, from rapio, to seize (whence also 
rapine, rapture).] 1. Given to plunder; dis- I 
posed or accustomed to seize by violence; 
seizing by force. ‘ The brutal soldier's rude 
rapacious hand,’ Rowe. 

Well may then thy Lord, appieased, 
Redeem thee quite from Death's rapacious claim. 

MjIIou. 

2. Accustomed to seize for food ; subsisting 
on prey or animals seized by violence; as, a 
rapacious animal; rapacious birds.— 3. Ava- 
ricious; grasping; excessively greedy. 

There are two sorts of avarice ; the one is but of a 
bastard kind and that is the rapacious appetite of 
gam. Ctnvley. 

Syn. Greedy, ravenous, voracious. 
Rapaciously ( ra-pa’shus-li X ado. In a ra- 
pacious manner; by rapine; by violent rob- 
bery or seizure. 

Rapaclousuess (ra-pa’shus-nes), n. The 
quality of being rapacious; disposition to 
plunder or to exact by oppression. 

One day they plundered, and the next they founded 
monasteries, as their rapaciousness or tlielr scruples 
chanced to predominate. Burke 

Rapacity (ra-pas'i-ti), n [Fr. rapaciU; L. 
rapacitas, from rapax, rapacis. See Rapa- 
cious.] The quality of being rapacious; as, 
(a) addictedness to plunder; the exercise of 
plunder; the act or practice of seizing by 
force; as, the rapacity of a conquering army; 
the rapacity of pirates (6) Ravenousness ; 
as, the rapacity of animals, (c) The act or 
practice of extorting or exacting by oppres- 
sive injustice; exorbitant greediness of gain; 
as, the rapacity of a Turkish pasha; the ra- 
pacity of extortioners ‘ Our wild profusion, 
the source of Insatiable rapacity.' Boling- 
broke. 

Rapadura (rap-a-db'ra), n [Pg ] A kind 
of coarse unclarifled sugar, made in some 
parts of South America, and cast into 
moulds. 

Baparee (rap-a-re'), n. Same as Rapparee 
Rape (rap), n. [From rap, to seize, to snatcli, 
the meaning being influenced by L. rapio, 
raptum, to seize See Rap, to seize. ] 1. The 
act of snatching by force; seizing and carry- 
ing away by force or violence, vmether per- 
sons or things; as, the mpe of Proserpine; 
the rape of the Sabine women. 

Pear grew after pear, 
after fig came ; time made never rape 
Of any dainty there. Chapman. 

2. In law, the carnal knowledge of a woman 
forcibly and against her will By the English 
law this crime is felony, and is punishable 
with penal servitude for life. Carnal con- 
nection with a girl under the age of ten 
years is felony and punishable like rape; 
with a drl between the age of ten and twelve 
years it is a misdemeanour, and punishable 
with penal servitude for three years. Con- 
sent in these last two cases is not material. 
By the law of Scotland rape may still be 
punished with death. —3. Something taken 
or seized and carried away. 

Where now are all my hopes? oh, never more 
Shall they revive, nor death her rapes restore. 

Sandys. 

4 t Haste. Chaucer.— Rape qf the forest, in 
law, trespass committed in the forest by 
violence. 

Rape (rap), v.t. To commit rape. Heywood. 
Rapet (rap), v.t. [See Rape and Rap.] 1. To 
take captive; to affect with rapture; to carry 
away. 

To rape the fields with touches of her string. 

Drayton. 

My ion, I hope, hath met within my threshold 
Nono 01 these household precedents, which are strong 
And swift, to rape youth to their precipice. 

B. yoHson. 

— 2*0 rape and renm, to seize and plunder. 
Chaitcer, Bee under Bap, to snatch,— 2. To 
commit rape upon. 

Rape^t adv. Quickly; speedily. Clmucer. 
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Rape (r&p), n. [Fr. rdpe.] 1. Grapes in the 
cluster or plucked from the cluster. ‘ The 
rape, or whole gr^es plucked from the 
cluster.’ Ray.— 2. The refuse raisin stalks 
and skins after making British wines, used 
by vinegar makers. Simmonds. 

Rape (rap), n. [Icel. hreppr, a district, from 
hreppa, to catch, to obtain.] A division of 
the county of Sussex; an intermediate divi- 
sion between a hundred and a shire, and 
containing three or four hundreds. Sussex is 
divided Into six rapes, every one of which, 
besides its hundreds, has a castle, a river, 
and a forest belonging to it. The like parts 
in other counties are called tlthings, lathes, 
or wapentakes. 

Rape (rap), n. [From L. rapa, rapum, a 1 
turnip, whence also rampion. ] Brassica 
Napus, a plant of the cabbage family, culti- 
vated like cole or colza for its seeds, from 
which oil is extracted by grinding and pres- 
sure. It is also extensively cultivated in 
England for the succulent food which its 
thick and fleshy stem and leaves sup^ply to 
sheep when other fodder is scarce. The oil 
obtained from the seed is used for various 
economical purposes, for making green soap, \ 
tor burning In lamps, for lubricating ma- 
chinery, by clothiers and others; also in 
medicine, &c. The broom -rape is of the 
genus Orobanche. 

Rape-cake (rap’kak), n. A hard cake formed 
of the residue of the seed and husks of rape 
after the oil has been expressed. This is 
used for feeding oxen and sheep, but it is 
inferior to linseed-cake and some other 
kinds of oil-cakes ; it is also used as a rich 
manure, and for this purpose it is imported 
in large quantities. 

Rapefult (rap'ful), a Given to the violent 
indulgence of lust. Chapman. 

Rape-oil (rap'oil), n. A thick yellow oil 
expressed from rape-seeds. 

Rape-root (rap'rbt), n. The root of the rape 
plant or the plant itself. 

Rape-seed (rap’sed), n. The seed of the 
Brassica Napus, or the rape from which oil 
is expressed. See Rape. 

Rape-Wine (rap' win), n. [See Rape, fruit ] 
A poor thin wine from the last dreg.s of 
raisins which have been pressed. Simvionds. 
Raphaelism (raf'a-el-izm), n. In the hne 
arts, those principles of art introduced by 
Raphael (Raffaelle), the celebrated Italian 
painter (1483-1620). Raphael was the first 
great painter to idealize art. 

Raphaellte (raf'a-el-it), n. In the fine arts, 
one who adopts the principles of Raphael. 
Ra.phaziia (ra-fa'ni-a), n. A disease attended 
with spasm of the joints, trembling, &c., not 
uncommon in Germany and Sweden, and 
said to arise from eating the seeds of Ra- 
phanus Raphanistrum, or field radish, which 
often get mixed up with com. 

Raphanus (raf^a-nus), n. [Gr. raphanos, 
radish ] A genus of cruciferous plants, only 
remarkable for containing the common 
radish {R sativus). This plant Is unknown 
in a wild state, but has been cultivated in 
this country since 1648. The tender leaves 
are used as a salad in early spring, the green 
pods are used as a pickle, and the succulent 
roots are much esteemed. Sea radish (jR. 
marithnus) and field radish (R. Raphanis- 
trum) are British plants. 

Raphe (ra'fe), n. [Gr. rapM, a seam or suture, 
also a needle or pin.) 1. In hot. the vascular 
cord communicating between the nucleus 
of an ovule and the placenta, when the base 
of the former is removed from the base of 
the ovulum. Spelled also Rhaphe.—2. In 
anat. a term applied to parts which look as 
if they had been sewed or joined together ; 
specifically, the superficial line or seam ex- 
tending from the anterior part of the anus 
to the extremity of the penis. Dunglison. 
RaphidOB (raf l-dAz), n. pi. [PI. of Gr. raphis, 
a needle.] In bot a word originally used to 
designate crystals of an aclcular or needle- 
like form, collected in bundles in the cells 
of plants. The term is now extended to all 
crystalline formations occurring in plant- 
cells. They consist of oxalate, carbonate, 
sulphate, or phosphate of lime. 

Raphidia (ra-fldT-a), n. [Gr. raphis, raphi- 
dos, a needle.] A genus of neuropterous in- 
sects belonging to Latreille's section Plani- 
pennes, and popularly known by the name 
of snake-fly. This genus is the type of a 
family, Raphidiidee. See Snake-fly. 
RapmdlferouB (raf-i-difAr-us), a. In bot. 
containing raphides. 

BkapbUite (rari-llt). n. [Gr. raphis, a needle, 
and lithos, a stone.] An asbestiform variety 


ft, Ft. ton; ng, sin^; th, then; th, fAiu; 


of tremolite. It Is a sUioate of magnesia 
and lime, and occurs at Perth, Upper Canada 
RaphlOBaiiniB (raf'i-5-Bft"ruB), n. [Gr. ra- 
phion, dim. of raphis, a needle, and aavros, 
a lizard.) A genus of fossil lizards, occur- 
ring in the lower cretaceous system: so 
called from the acicular form of the teeth. 
Rapid (rap'id), a. [Fr. rapide, from L. rap- 
idus, rapid, from rapio, to seize and carry, or 
hurry away. Rapine, rapacious, ravish, rap- 
ture, <fec., are from the same L. stem. The 
word does not occur in Shakspere, but ap- 
pears to have been Introduced about his 
time.] 1. Very swift or quick; moving with 
celerity ; as, a rapid stream; a rapid flight; 
a rapid motion. 

Part shun the goal with rapid wheels. Milton. 

2. Advancing with haste or speed; speedy 
in progression; as, rapid growth; rapid im- 
provement. ‘The rapid decline which is 
now wasting my powers.' Farrar.— 3. Quick 
or swift in performance; as, a rapid speaker 
or writer.— ^YN. Swift, quick, fast, fleet, ex- 
peditious, speedy, hasty, hurried. 

Rapid (rap'id), n. A swift current in a river, 
where the channel is descending ; the part 
of a river where the current runs with more 
than its ordinary celerity; a sudden descent 
of the surface of a stream without actual 
cataract or cascade. ‘As the rapid of life 
shoots to the fall,’ Tennyson. 

Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 

The rapids are near, and the daylight's past. 

Moore. 

Rapidity (ra-pid'i-ti), n. [Fr. rapiditi, L. 
rapiditas. See Rapid.] The state or qua- 
lity of being rapid; as, (a) swiftness; celerity; 
velocity ; as, the rapidity of a current ; the 
rapidity of motion of any kind. (6) Haste 
in utterance; as, the rapidity of speech. 

Where the words are not monosyllables, we make 
them so by our rapidity of pronunciation. Addison. 


(c) Quickness of progression or advance; as, 
rapidity of growth or improvement.— Syn. 
Bapidness, haste, speed, celerity, velocity, 
swiftness, fleetness, agility. 

Rapid^ (rap'id-li), adv. In a rapid manner; 
as, (a) with great speed, celerity, or velocity; 
swiftly ; with quick progression ; as, to run 
rapidly; to grow or improve rapidly. 

They were sold so rapidly that the printers could 
not .supply the public with copies. T. H'arton. 

(&) With quick utterance ; as, to speak rap- 
idly. 

Rapidness (rap'id-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being rapid; swiftness; speed; 
celerity; rapidity. 

Rapier (ra'pi-6r), n [Fr. rapikre, supposed 
to have come from Spain, and to mean lit. 
a rasper, from Sfi. raspar, to rasp, to scrape.) 
A small sword used only in thrusting. 


And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart 
Where it was forged, with my rapier's point. 

Skak. 

Rapler-fisB (ra'pi-Ar-flsh), n. The sword- 
fish. 

Rapil. RsyplUo (rap'il, ra-pillS), n. [It 
rapillo.] rulverized volcanic substances. 

Rapine (rap'in), n. [Fr., from L. rapirux, 
from rapio, to seize ] 1. The act of plunder- 
ing; the seizing and carrying away of things 
by force. ‘ Blood and rapine.’ Dr. U More. 
‘Men who were impelled to war quite as 
much by the desire of rapine as by the de- 
sire of glory.’ Macaulay. — 2.\ Violence; 
force. Milton. 

Rapine t (rap'in), v.t. To plunder. SirQ. 
Buck. 

Raping (rap'ing), a. In her. a term ^plied 
to any ravenous animal borae devouring its 


n-us), a. Rapacious. Chap- 

ma n. 

Raplaoh (rap'laCh), n. Same as Ravloch. 
Raplocll, Raplock (raploAh, rap'lok), n. 
[Perhaps from rap, to snatch, and lock; made 
of wool not selected. ] Coarse woollen cloth, 
made from the worst kind of wool, home- 
spun, and not dyed. 

RaplooB (raploAh \ a. Unkempt ; rough ; 
coarse. Bums. [Scotch.] 

Rapp t (rap), v.t. To transport. See Rap. 
B. Jonson. 

Rapparee (rap-a-re'), n. [Ir. rapatre, a 
noisy fellow, rapach, noisy, slovenly.] A 
wild Irish plunderer; a worthless runagate. 
Sir W. Scott. Spelled also Raparee. 

Rappe (rap), n. A Swiss denomination of 
money equivalent to the French centime, 
100 of which make a franc. 

Rappee (rap-pe'), n. [Fr. rdpe, po. of 
rdper, to rasp: people were formerly in 
the habit of making their own snuff by 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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of snuff, of either a black or brown colour, 
made from the darker and ranker kinds of 
tobacco leaves. 

Rappel (rep*el). n. [Fr., recall, from L. re, 
back, fmd appello, to call.] The roll or beat 
of the drum to call soldiers to arms.— /top- 
ped of a medal, a decision declaring an 
exhibitioner to be worthy of the medal 
though he cannot obtain It In consequence 
of having obtained an equal or superior re- 
ward in a former exhibition. 

Rapper (rap/6r), n. 1. One who raps or 
knocks.— 2. The knocker of a door.— 3. t An 
oath or a lie (lit what is rapped out). 

Bravely sworn 1 thou|jrh this is no flower of the sun, 
yet I am sure it is something that deserves to be 
called a rapptr, Sp. Parker. 


Rapturo (rap'thr), n. [From L. rapio, r.ap- 
ium, to seize and carry away ; whence also 
rapine, Ac. ] 1. 1 A seizing by violence. 
[Rare.] 

Spite of all the rapture of the sea. 

This jewel holds his building on my arm. Shak. 

2. t A hurrying along with velocity; rapidity 
with violence. 

Wave rolling after wave, where way they found, 
If steep with torrent rapture; if through plain, 
Soft ebbing. Milton. 

3. Transport of delight; ecstasy; violence of 
a pleasing passion; extreme joy or pleasure. 

That vision blest . . 

Had put a rapture in her breast, 

And on her lips and o’er her eyes 
Spread smiles like light. Coleridge. 


Rappite, RapplBt (rapat, rap'ist), n. [From 
Cworge Rapp, me founder of the sect.] The 
same as Bartntmist. See Harmonist, 2. 
Rapport (rap-pdrtO, n. [Fr., from rapporter, 
to bring Wck, to refer — re, again, and ap~ 
porter, L, apportwre — ad, to, and portare, 
to carry.] A resemblance; a correspond- 
ence; an accord or agreement; harmony; 
affinity. Sir W. Temple. 

It did not then occur to me that perhaps our idio- 
syncracies were such as not to require even the 
music of the ballad to produce rapport between our 
minds, and generate in the brain of the one the 
vision present in the brain of the other. 

Cornhill Mar 

Rapscallion (rap-skal'yun), n. [A modifled 
form of raacaUion. ] A rascal ; a rascallion. 
Howitt. 

Rapscalllonry (rap-skaVyun-ri), n. Rascals 
coUectively. CorrOiUl Mag. 

Rapt (rapt),p. and a. [From rap, to snatch, 
there Ming a certain confusion with L. rap- 
tas, seizedf, from rapio. See Rapture. ] 
1. Transported; enraptured; entirely ab- 
sorbed. Shak. ‘Sometimes so rapt as he 
would answer me quite from the purpose.’ 
B. Jonson. ‘ So tranced, so rapt in ecstasies. * 
Tennyson.— 2. Snatched or carried away. 
'Rapt from the fickle and the frail.’ Ten- 
nyaon. 

Raptt (rapt), v.t. [See above ] 1 To trans- 
Iiort or ravish. ‘ Hapted with my wealth 
and beauties.’ Drayton.— 2. To carry away 
by violence. Chapman. 

The Libyan lion . . . 
Out-rushing from his den rapts all away. 

Daniel 

Raptt (rapt), n. 1. An ecstasy; a trance 
‘ An extraordinary rapt and act of prophesy- 
ing.’ Bp. Morton. —2. Rapidity. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Rapter,t Raptor t (rap't^r, rap'tor), n. [L 
raptor.] A ravisher; a plunderer. Drayton 
Raptores (rap-td'rez), n. pi. [PI. of L 
raptor, a robber.] BlMs of prey; an order 
of birds called Aecipitres by Linnaeus and 
Cuvier, including those which live on other 


4. Enthusiasm: uncommon heat of imagina- 
tion 

You grow correct, that once with rapture writ. 

Pope, 

6. t A fit ; a syncope. 

Your prattling nurse 

Into a rapture lets tier baby cry. Shak. 

6.t Delirium; disorder of mind. 'Brain-sick 
raptures.’ Shak. — Syn. Bliss, ecstasy, trans- 
port, delight, exultation. 

Rapture (rap'turl, v. t To inspire with rap- 
ture; to transport; to enrapture. ’Raptured 
I stood.' Pope. ‘His raptured thought.’ 
Thomson. 

Rapturlst ( rap’tur-ist X n. An enthusiast. 

‘ Swarms of prophets and rapturists. ’ Dr. 
Spenoer. [Rare. ] 

Rapturize (rap'tur-iz), v.t. To put into a 
state of rapture; to enrapture. [Bare.] 
Rapturize (rap'tur-iz), v.t. To become en- 
raptured; to be transported. [Rare.] 
Rapturous (rap'tur-us), a Ecstatic; trans- 
porting; ravishing; as, rapturous joy, plea- 
sure, or delight. ’Rapturous exultation,’ 
Young. 

Rapturously (rap'tur-us-li), adv In a rap- 
turous manner; with rapture; ecstatically. 
Kara avis (ra'ra a'vis), n [L ] A rare bird; 
a prodigy ; an unusual person ; an uncom- 
mon object. 

Rare (rar), a [Fr rare, from L rants, thin, 
rare, whence also G. Dan. and Sw. rar, D. 
roar, rare. ] 1. Thinly scattered ; sparse, 

‘ 'Those rare and solitary, these in flocks ’ 
Milton. 

He left the barren-beaten thoroughfare. 

Chose the green path that show'd the rarer foot 
Tennysou 

2. Thin ; porous ; not dense ; as, a rare and 
attenuate substance. Rare, in physics, is 
a relative term, the reverse of dense; being 
used to denote a considerable porosity or 
vacuity between the particles of a body, as 
the word dense implies a contiguity or close- 
ness of the particles. 

Water Is nineteen times lighter and by consequence 
nineteen tunes rarer than gold Newton. 



Raptores. 

a. Head and Foot of Gerfalcon, d, Head and 
Foot of Orange-legged Falcon. 


birds and animals, and are characterized by 
a B^ng, curved, sharp-edged, and sharp- 
pointed beak, and robust short legs, with 
Ihree toes before and one behind, armed 
with long, strong, and crooked talons. The 
eagles, v^tores, and falcons are examples. 

RaptOXlAl(rap-tiyrl'al), a. 1. Of or pertaining 
to the Rai^res or birds of prey; living by 
rapine or prey, — 2, Adapted to the seizing 
of prey, as the len of certain insects. ‘ The 
Mantides, with their great raptorial front 
legs.’ JET. A. Nieholton. 

Raptorial ^p-tO'ri-alX n. a bird of prey ; 
one of the Raptores. 

Rfl^^rloni (rap-td'ri-usX Raptorial 


3 Uncommon; not frequent; as, a rare 
event; a rare phenomenon. 

She calls me proud, and that she could not love me. 
Were man as rare as pheenix Shak. 

4. Possessing qualities seldom to be met 
with ; especially excellent or valuable to a 
deCTee seldom found: said of persons or 
things. ‘ 0 rare Ben Jonson 1 ' Epitaph on 
Jonson’s Tomb ’Rare work, all ffiTd with 
terror and delight.’ Cowley. 

Above the rest I judge one beauty rare. DrycUn 

Syn. Scarce, infrequent, unusual, uncom- 
mon, singular, extraordinary, incomparable. 

Rare(r^), a. [A. Sax. Ar^r, raw.] Nearly 
raw; imperfectly roasted or boiled; under- 
done; as, rare beef or mutton. Written also 
Rear. 

New-laid eggs . . . 

Turned by a gentle fire, arvi roasted rare, 

Drydtn 

Rarebit (rar'bit), n. [A word made by ety- 
mologists to account for the expression 
‘ Welsh rabbit’ See under Rabbit. ] A 
dainty morsel; a Welsh rabbit. 

RareeallOW (r&'re-shO), n [Rare and show.] 
A pee^show; a show carried about in a 
box. As these shows were chiefly exhibited 
by foreigners, they received the name raree 
from the mode in which the exhibitors pro- 
nounced the word rare. 

The fathioiui of the town aflect u» like a rareeshow, 
we have the curiosity to peep at them, and nothing 
more. Pope. 

RareHaotlon (rk-rS-fak'shon or rar-e-fak'- 
shon), n. [Fr. See Eareft.] The act or 

S rooess of making rare, or of expanding or 
istending bodies, by sraarating the consti- 
tuent particles, by wmen operation they ap- 
pear under a larger bulk, or require more 
room, without an accession of new matter ; 


or rarefaction is an augmentation of the 
intervals between the particles of matter, 
whereby the same number of particles oc- 
cupy a larger space. The term is chiefly 
used in speaking of the aeriform fluids, the 
terms dilatation and ewpantion being ap- 
plied in speaking of solids and liquids. lUure- 
faotion is opposed to condensation. 
Barellable (ra-rS-fl'a-bl or rar-e-fl'a-bl), a. 
Capable of being rarefied. 

Rarefy (r&'r6-fi or rar'e-fl), v.t pret. A pp. 
rarefied; ppr. rarefying. [Fr. rar^fier; L. 
rarefacio—rarus, rare, and f ado, to make. I 
To make rare, thin, porous, or less dense; to 
expand orenlai^e a body without adding to 
it any new portion of its own matter : op- 
posed to condense. 

Rarefy (ra're-fi or rar'e-fl), v.i. To become 
rare, that is not dense or less dense. 

Earth rarefies to dew ; expanded more, 

The subtil dew in air begins to soar. Drydeu. 

Rarely (rar'li), add). In a rare degree or 
manner: (a) seldom ; not often ; as, thinga 
rarely seen; (b) finely; excellently. ‘The 
person who played so rarely on the flageolet ' 
Sir W. Scott. 

I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat 
in, to make all split. Shak. 

Rareness (rkr'nes), n. 1. The state of being 
rare; (a) the state of being scarce, or of 
happening seldom; unconi ni onness ; infre- 
quency. 

My state. 

Seldom but sumptuous, showed like a feast 
And won by rareness such solemnity. Shak. 
And let the rareness the small gift commend 
Dry den. 

(b) Thinness; tenuity; as, the rareness of air 
or vapour.— 2. Value arising from scarcity. 
Bacon. 

Rareripe (rar'rip), a [Probably a form of 
rathripe.] Early ripe; ripe before others, 
or before the usual season 
Rareripe (rar'rip), n. An early fruit, parti- 
cularly a kind of peach which ripens early 
Rarity (ra'ri-ti), n. [Fr rareU; L. raritas. 
See Rare. ] 1. The state or ouality of being 
rare: (a) uncommonness ; infrequency. 

Alas, for the rarity 
Of Christian chanty. 

Under the sun I Hood. 


(b) Thinness; tenuity; rareness: opposed to 
density; as, the rarity of air. 

This I do . . . only that I may better demonstrate 
the great rarity and tenuity of their imaginary chaos. 

Bentley. 

2 That which is rare or uncommon; a thing 
valued for Its scarcity or excellence 


But the rarity of it is— which is indeed almo.st be- 
yond credit— As many vouched rartftes are. Shak. 

I saw three rarities of different kinds, which 
pleased me more than any other shows in the place. 

Addison 

RaB(ras), n. 1. An Arabic word signifying 
head, prefixed to the names of promontories 
or capes on the Arabian and African coasts, 
2 Same as Reis. 

Rasant, Rasante (rk-zofi, rh-zofit), a. [Fr., 
ppr of raser, to shave ] Applied to a style 
of fortification In which tne command of 
the works over the country is kept very 
low, so that the shot may scour or sweep 
the ground with more effect. 

Razfid (ras'kal), n [Lit . scrapings or re- 
fuse of anything; O.E. rascall, rascayle, the 
rabble, also refuse beasts, especially a worth- 
less lean deer; from a L.L. rasioare, from 
L. rado, rasum, to shave or scrape, whence 
also Sp. rascar, It. rascare, to scrape. Fr. 
racaille, the rascality or rascal sort, seems 
In like manner to come from Fr. racier (for 
raseler), to scrape.] 1 A lean beast; espe- 
cially a lean deer, not fit to hunt or kill. 

Homs? even so: poor men alone? No, no, the 
noblest deer hath tnem as huge as the rascal. 


2. t A plebeian: one of the common people. 
8. A mean fellow ; a scoundrel ; a trickisb 
dishonest fellow : a rogue : particularly ap- 
plied to men and boys guiltv of the minor 
offences, and sometimes used In pretended 
displeasure merely. ‘Coney-catching tas- 
cals.’ Shak. ’ Cowardly rascals.’ Shak. 

Hang him, dishonest rascal I Shsk. 

I have tense to serve my turn in store. 

And he’s a rascal who pretends to more. 

Shall a rascal, because he has read books, talk 
pertly to me? Ct’dosr. 

Bas^ (ras'kal), <»• !• Worthless; lean; as, a 
rasoal deer.— 2. Mean; low; pitiful; pmtry; 
base. 


When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends. 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts 
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Rascaldom (nuilcal-duni). n. The state of 
being a raaoal; the dominion of rasoala; the 
rascality. Rtneraon. 

Rascality (ras<kal'i>ti), n. l. f The low mean 
part of the populace. 

Pretended philosophers judge as Ignorantly in 
their way as the rascaltty in theirs. GlanvuU. 

2. Such qualities as make a rascal; mean 
trickishness or dishonesty ; base fraud; the 
act or acts of a rascal. 

Rascal-like (ras'kal-llk), a. Like a lean 
deer. Shak. 

RasoalUon (ras-kaVyun), n. [From rascal. 
See Rascal. ] A low mean wretch. ‘ A base 
rascallion.’ HudiJbras. 

Rascally ( ras^kal-li ), a. Like a rascal ; 
meanly trickish or dishonest; vile* base; 
worthless. ‘Our roscaWy porter,' Swyft. 

Rase (raz), v.t, pret. & pp. rased; ppr. ras- 
ing. [Fr. raser, from L L. rasare, ireq. of 
L. rado, rasum, to scrape (whence razor, and 
also rascal).] 1. To touch superficially in 
passing; to rub along the surface of; to 
graze. 

Might not the bullet which rased his cheek, have 
gone into his head? South. 

2. To erase ; to scratch or rub out ; or to 
blot out; to cancel. ‘To rase quite out 
their native language.’ Milton. [In this 
sense erase is generally used.]— 3. To level 
with the ground; to overthrow; to destroy. 
‘Battering engines bent to rase some capi- 
tal city ’ Milton. [In this sense raze is 
generally used; rase may therefore be con- 
sidered as nearly obsolete.]— Syn. To erase, 
efface, obliterate, expunge, cancel, raze, level, 
prostrate, overthrow, subvert, destroy, de- 
molish, ruin. 

Raset (raz), n. 1. A cancel; erasure.— 2 A 
slight wound ‘ The least rase of a needle 
point.’ Hooker 

Rased (razd). See Razed. 

Rash (rash), a. [From a Scandinavian or 
LowGormau source; L G. Dan andSw. rask, 
Icel roskr,\^ and G. msc/i, rash. ] 1. Hasty 
in counsel or action; precipitate; resolving 
or entering on a project or measure witliout 
due deliberation and caution; as, a rash 
statesman or minister; a rash commander. 

For though I am not splcnetive and rash, 

Yet have 1 in me something dangerous Shak. 

2 Uttered, formed, or undertaken with too 
much haste or too little reflection; as, rash 
words; rash measures. 'Rash were my 
iudgment then.’ Tennyson.— Z.i Requiring 
haste; urgent. 

1 scarce have leisure to salute you. 

My matter is so rash, Shah 

4,t Quick; sudden; hasty. ‘Aconitum or 
rash gunpowder ’ Shak ‘ The reason of 
this ras/t alarm to know.’ Shak. Used ad- 
verbially. 

Why do you speak so startingly and rash f Shah. 

—Rash, Foolhardy, Reckless. A rash man is 
one who undergoes risk from natural im- 
pulsiveness and without counting the cost. 
A rash man may be, and often is, a coward 
when confronted with the consequences of 
his rashness. A/oolhardy man incurs danger 
out of mere wantonness and in defiance of 
all consequences. Reckless is nearly allied 
to rash, but more directly indicates absence 
of care for, or regard to consequences. The 
reckless man is generally bold enough, but 
often with a kind of insensate boldness — 
Syn, Precipitate, headlong, headstrong, fool- 
hardy, hasty, indiscreet, needless, thought- 
less, inconsiderate, careless, incautious, un- 
wary. 

Rasht (rash), v. t. To put together hurriedly; 
to prepare with haste. 

In my former edition of Acts and Monuments, so 
hastely rashed up at that present, in such shortness 
of time. Foxe. 

Rash (rash), n. [Icel. rUskr, ripe, mature.] 
Corn in the straw, so dry as to fall out with 
handling. [Local.] 

Raall (rash), n. [It. rascUx, with same sense. ] 
A kind or inferior silk or silk and stuff 
manufacture. 

Rath (rash), n. [O.Fr. rasche, rash, scurf. 
Itch; same origin as rascal (which see). ] An 
eruption or efflorescence on the skin. It 
consists of red patches on the skin, diffused 
Irregularly over the body. 

Rasxit (rash), e, t. [From 0. Fr. esracer, Mod. 
Fr. arracher, to tear up or away, from L. ex- 
Todioare—ex, out, and mcWst, a root.] 1. To 
tear or pull violently; to tear asunder.— 
2. To sUoe ; to out into pieces; to hack; to 
<Uyide. [Said by Mr. Steevens to be parti- 


cularly applied to the stroke made by the 
wild boar with his tusks.] 

Sir. I miss’d my purpose in his arm, rush'd his 
doubiet-sleeve, ran him close by the left cheek, and 
through his hair. B. yonson. 

Rasher (rash'er), n. [Either a piece hastily 
cooked, from rash, a. ; or rather a piece sliced 
off, from above verb.] In cookery, a slice of 
bacon for frying or broiling. 

Raahful t ( rash'ful ), a. Rash ; hasty ; pre- 
cipitate. TurhervtUe. 

Raahllngt (rashling), n. A rash person. 

What rashlings doth delight, that sober men de- 
spise. Sylvester. 

Rashly (rashll), adn. In a rash manner; 
with precipitation; hastily; without due 
deliberation; inconsiderately; at a venture. 

He that doth any thing rashly, must do it willingly 
Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Rashness (rash'nes), n. 1, The quality of 
being rash; too much haste in resolving on 
or in undertaking a measure; precipitation; 
inconsiderate readiness or promptness to 
decide or act, implying disregard of conse- 
quences or contempt of danger. 

Wc offend by rashness, which is an affirming or 
denying before we have sufficiently informed our- 
selves. South. 

2. A rash act; a reckless or foolhardy deed. 

Why not set forth, if I should do 
This rashness, that which might ensue 
With this old soul in organs new. Tennyson. 

Rasing (r^'ing), n. In ship-building, the 
act of marking by the edges of moulds any 
figure upon timber, &c., with a rasing- 
knlfe, or with the points of compasses.-- 
Rasing-iron, a kind of caulking-iron for 
clearing the pitch and oakum out of a ves- 
sel’s seams, in order that they may be 
caulked afresh.— a small edge- 
tool fixed in a handle, and hooked at its 
point, used for making particular marks on 
timber, lead, tin, &c. 

Raskaile.t n. [No doubt from an O. Fr ras- 
caille. See Rascal.] A pack of rascals. 
Chaucer. 

Raskolnlk (ras-koVnik), n. [Rus., from 
raskolo, a division ] Tlie name given to a 
dissenter from the Greek Church in the 
Russian dominions 

Rasoo (ra-8o0, n. The native Indian name 
of a flying squirrel of India. 

Rasores (ra-so'rez), n. pi. [From L. rado, 
rasum, to scrape.] Gallinaceous birds or 
scratchers, an order of birds comprising 
the sub-orders Gallinacei and Columbaoei 
The common domestic fowl may be regarded 
as the type of the order. They are charac- 
terized by the toes terminating in strong 
claws, for scratching up seeds, &c., aud 



Rasores. 

1 , Head and Foot of Jungle-fowl, a. Do. of Com- 
mon Pheasant. 3, Do. of Wild Turkey. 4 , Do of 
Common Grouse. 

by the upper mandible being vaulted, with 
the nostrils pierced in a membranous space 
at Its base, and odvered by a cartilaginous 
scale. The rasorial birds are, as a rule, 
polygamous in habits; the pigeons (Colum- 
Dacel), however, present an exception to 
this rule. The common domestic fowl is 
supposed to be a descendant of the Banklva 
jungle -fowl {Oallus Bankiva) of Eastern 
Asia. See Gallinacejs, Gallira. 


Rasorial (ra-sd'ri-al), a. Pertaining to the 
rasores. ^ Rasores. 

Rasp (rasp), v.t. [O.Fr. ras]^. Mod. Fr. 
rdper, to scrape or rasp, like Sp. rctspar. It 
raspare, to scrape, grate, rasp, from O.H.G. 
raspdn, to scrape together (D. raspen, Dan, 
raspe, 8w. raspa).] 1. To rub against with 
some rough implement; to file with a rasp; 
to rub or grate with a rough file; as, to rasp 
wood to make it smooth; to rasp l^nes to 
powder. Hence— 2. To grate harshly upon; 
to offend by coarse or rough treatment or 
language. Goodrich. 

Rasp (rasp), n. [O.Fr. raspe. Mod. Fr. rdpe, 
a rasp or file ; from the verb. The fruit no 
doubt received its name from its rough 
outside.] 1. A coarse species of file, but 
having, instead of chisel-cut teeth, its sur- 
face dotted with separate protruding teeth, 
formed by the indentations of a pointed 
punch.— 2. A raspberry (which see). ‘ Figs 
in fruit, rasps, vines. ’ Bacon. [Old and pro- 
vincial] 

Now will the Corinths, now the rasps supply 

Delicious draughts. y. Philips 

Rasp (rasp), v.i. 1. To rub or grate; as, the 
vessel rasped against the quay.— 2 [As to 
this meaning comp. G rdus^m, to hawk or 
clear the throat.] To belch; to eject wind 
from the stomach. Bp. Hall. [Old and 
provincial ] 

Raspatory ( ras'pa-to-ri ), n. A surgeon’s 
rasp; an instrument for scraping bones. 
Wiseman. 

Raspberry (raz'be-ri), n. [Rasp and berry: 
so named from the roughness of the fruit 
Comp. G. kratzbeere — kratzen, to scratch, 
and beere. ] The well-known fruit of a plant 
of the genus Rubus, the R. 1 darns, a native 
of Britain, and also of various other parts of 
Europe. The fruit of the raspberry is ex- 
tensively used in a variety of ways both by 
the cook and the confectioner, and also in 
the preparation of cordial spirituous liquora 
Raspberry-bush (raz'be-ri-bush), n. Jtubta 
ideeus, the bramble producing raspberries. 
Raspberry- vinegar (raz'be-ri-vin'e-g6r), n. 
A pleasant acidulous drink made from the 
juice of raspberries. 

Rasper (rasp'^r), n. 1. One who or that 
which rasps; a scraper.— 2. In fox-hunting, 
a difficult fence, probably from its rasping 
the horse as it leaps over it. Lever. 
Rasping (rasp'ing), a 1. Characterized by 
grating or scraping; as, a rasping sound.— 
2. ln/ox-hu7iting, said of a fence difficult to 
take, ‘ A rasping fence. ’ Lever. 

[rasp'ing-mil), n. A kind of 

Raspls t (ras'pis), n. The raspberry. Oer- 
arae. 

Rasse (ras), n. [Javanese ra^a, a sensation 
of the palate or nostrils.] A carnivorous 
quadruped of the genus Viverra (U. Malac- 
censis), closely allied to the civet, spread 
over a great extent in Asia, including Java, 
various parts of India, Singapore, NepAl, 
and other localities. Its perfume, called 
by the. natives dedes, which is secreted in a 
double pouch like that of the civet, is much 
valued by the Javanese. For its sake the 
animal is often kept in captivity. It is sav- 
age and irritable, and on account of its long 
teeth can inflict a very severe bite. The 
dedes is removed by putting the animat 
into a long and very narrow box, so that it 
cannot turn, when it is scooped out with a 
spoon with impunity. 

R^trites ( ras-tri'tfiz ), n. [L. rastrum, a 
rake. ] A genus of extinct Silurian zoophytes, 
otherw ise named Qraptolites. 

Basure (r&'zhtlr), n. [L. rasura, from rado, 
rasxiin, to scrape. See Rase.] 1. The act 
of scraping or shaving ; the act of erasing 
2. The mark by which a letter, word, or any 
part of a writing is erased, effaced, or ol>- 
literated; an erasure. 

Bat (rat), n. [A word common to the Teu- 
tonic and Celtic families; A. Sax. rtet, D 
rat, G. ratte, raize, O.H.G, rato, L.G. and 
Dan. rotte, Gael radan. Armor, raz, rat 
The Fr. rat, Sp. and Pg. rato, are derived 
forms from Teutonic. The root is pro- 
bably in L. rodo, to CTaw.l 1. A genus 
of rodent mammalia (Mus, Linn.), one or 
other of the species of which is familiar to 
every one, and they are among the greatest 
animal pests in dwellings, ships, store- 
houses, and magazines of provisions, ^^wo 
species are found in habitations in Britain 
and in most temperate countries, the black 
rat (M. rattus) and the brown rat (M. dssu- 
mamu). The first is the oldest inhabitant 
of this country; the other, which was intro- 
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duced from Asia, and not, as is commonly 
simposed, from Norway, is amazingly pro- 
lific, and has multiplied at the expense of 
the black tbX. — Kangaroo -rat. See Bet- 
Tom.— Mole-rat. See Slepez. — 

See MusK-RAT. -- Russian musk-rat. See 
Hyqalb. — Water-rat. See Arvicola — 
2. One who deserts his political party from 
some interested motive. — 3. A workman 
who takes employment in an establishment 
while the regular workmen have struck 
work ; also, a workman who works under 
the regular wages current in the trade.— 
To smell a rat, to be suspicious that all is 
not right ; to have an inkling of some mis- 
chief, plot, or underhand proceeding. 

uoth Hudibras, ' I stnell a rat; 
alpho, thou dost prevaricate ’ Hudibras. 

Rat (rat), e.i. 1. To catch or kill rats.— 

2. To forsake one’s associates: to desert a 
falling party or cause; especially, to desert 
one's party from selfish or dishonourable 
motives: from the idea that rats leave a 
sinking ship or falling house. 

Coleridge . . . incurred the reproach of havinff 
ratted, solely by his inability to follow the friends of 
his early days. De Qutucey. 

He now chanf^ed his party; but, 1 must say, with- 
out beinn at all liable to the imputation of a change 
n’om mercenary motives, which is conveyed by the 
modem word ratting. I.ot d Campbell. 

3. Among workmen, to take employment in 
an establishment while the regular work- 
men have struck ; or, to work at less wages 
than the general body of the workmen is 
willing to accept. 

Rata (rk'ta), n [New Zealand.] A New 
Zealand tree, Metrosideros robusta. See 
Metrosiperos. 

Ratability (r&t-a-bUl-ti), n. Quality of be- 
ing ratable. 

Ratable (rat'a-bl), a. [From rate. ] 1. Cap- 
able of being rated or set at a certain value. 

I collect out of the abbey book of Burton, that 
twenty orae were ratable to two marks of silver. 

Camden. 

2. Reckoned according to a certain rate; 
proportioned. 

A ratable payment of all the debts of the deceased 
in equal degree is clearly the most equitable method. 

Blackstone. 

a Liable or subjected by law to taxation. 
Ratableness (rat'a-bl-nes), n. Ratability. 
Ratably (rat'a-bli), ad\}. By rate or propor- 
tion; proportionally. 

Rn. tg.fl ft. (rat-a-fg^a), n. [Sp., from Malay 
arak, arrack, and tajia, a spirit distilled from 
molasses. ] A fine spirituous liquor flavoured 
with the kernels of several kinds of fruits, par- 
ticularly of cherries, apricots, and peaches. 
Ratafia, in France, is the generic name of 
liqueurs compounded with alcohol, sugar, 
and the odoriferous and flavouring prin- 
ciples of plants. Written also Ratifia, Ra- 
tijie. 

Ratan (ra-tanO, n . See Rattan. 

^tn.ny (rat'a-ni), n. [Peruv, ratana ] Kra- 
meria triandra, a shrubby plant found in 
Peru and Bolivia, having an excessively as- 
tringent root It is sometimes used in this 



Ratany (Krameria triandra). 


country as an astringent medicine in pass- 
ive bloody or mucous discharges, weakness 
of the digestive organs, and even in putrid 
fevers. It has sllver-^y foliage and pretty 
red starlike flowers, written also Khatany. 

f^t > cat(dl0r ( rat1uich-6r ), n. One who 
makes it his business to catch rats. 

Batch (rach), n. [A softened form of rack.'] 
1. In clock-work, a sort of wheel having fan», 
which serve to lift the detents and thereby 
cause the clock to strike.— 2. In maeh. a bar 
having angtilar teeth, into which a pawl 
drops, to prevent machines from being re- 


versed in motion. A circular ratch is a 
ratchet-wheel. 

RatObet (rach'et), n. [Dim. of ratch.] An 
arm or piece of mechanism one extremity 
of which abuts against the teeth of a 
ratchet-wheel. Called also a Click, Pawl, or 
Detent. If employed to move the wheel It 
is called a Pallet. See Ratchet-wheel. 
Ratchet -brace^ Ratchet -drill (rach'et- 
liras, rach'et-dnl), n. A tool for drilling 
holes ill a narrow 
plane where the 
room is insufficient 
for the common 
brace. The ratchet- 
wheel is fixed in 
the drill - socket 
and turned by a 
handle. 

Ratchet - wheel 

(rach'et-whel), n. A 
wheel with pointed 
and angular teeth, 
against which a 
ratchet abuts, used Ratchet-wheel, 
either for convert- 
ing a reciprocating into a rotatory mo- 
tion on the shaft to which it is fixed, or for 
admitting of its motion in one direction 
only. For both of these purposes an ar- 
rangement similar to that ^own in the en- 
graving is employed a is the ratchet- 
wheel; 6 the reciprocating lever, to the end 
of which is jointed a small ratchet or pal- 
let c, furnished with a catch of the same 
form as the teeth of the wheel, and which, 
when the lever is moved in one direction, 
slides over the teeth, but in returning draws 
the wheel with it. The other ratchet, d, 
which may either be used separately or in 
combination with the first, permits of the 
motion of the wheel in the direction of the 
arrow, but opposes its return in the oppo- 
site direction 

Ratchil (rach'il), n. In mining, fragments 
of stone. 

Ratchment (rach'ment), n. In arch, a kind 
of flying buttress which springs from the 
principals of a herse and meets against the 
central or chief principal. Oxfoi'd Glos- 
sary 

Rate (rat), n. [Norm. andO.Fr. rate, from 
L rata (pars, part, understood), from ratits, 
reckonea, ppr. of reor, to reckon, to calcu- 
late (whence ratio, reason) ] 1 The pro- 

portion or standard by which quantity or 
value is adjusted. 

Heretofore the rate and standard of wit was very 
different from what it is now-a-days. South. 

2 Price or amount stated or fixed on any- 
thing with relation to a standard ; settled 
sum or amount; a settled proportion; as, 
the rate of interest. ‘ Brings down the rate 
of usance.' Shak 

How many things do we value, because they come 
at dear rates from Japan and China 1 Locke 

They obliged themselves to remit, after the rate 
of twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling per an- 
num. divided into so many monthly payments 

Addison 

3 Settled and regular allowance ; as, a daily 
rate of provisions 2 Ki. xxv. 3 ‘Right 
feeble through the evil rate of food ’ (Spen- 
der.— 4. Degree; comparative height or value; 
valuation; rank; estimate. 

I am a spirit of no common rate. Shak 
In this did his holiness and godliness appear above 
the rate and pitch of other men's, in that he was so 
infmitely merciful Calamy. 

6. Degree or particular style in which any- 
thing is done; manner of doing anything, 
especially as regards speed ; as, to move at 
a certain rate. ‘If he talked at this rate ’ 
A ddison. 

Many of the horse could not march at that rate, 
nor come up soon enough. Clarendon 

6. t Order; state. 

Thus sate they all around in seemly rate. Spenser 

7. t Ratification; approval; consent. Chap- 
man.—^. A tax or sum assessed by authority 
on property for public use according to its 
income or value ; a local tax. See Poor-rate, 
Church-rate. 

They paid the church and parish rate, 

And took, but read not the receipt. Prior. 

9. In the navy, the order or class of a ship, 
according to its magnitude or force. Ships 
of war were formerly divided into six 
classes, but this has been altered since the 
introduction of iron-clad vessels, which are 
rated according to strength of armour and 
armament and mode of construction.— 10. In 
horology, the daily gain or loss of a chrono- 



meter or other timepiece in seconds and 
fraotionB of a second. 

Rat6(r&t), v.t. pret. A pp. rated; ppr. rat- 
ing. 1. To settle or fix the value, rank, or 
degree of; to estimate; to value; to appraise; 
to set a certain value on; to value at a cer- 
tain price or degree of excellence. 


You seem not high enough your Joys to rate. 

Dry den. 

Instead of rating the man by his performances, 
we too frequently rate the performance by the man. 

yoknson. 

All men grew to rate us at our worth. Tennyson. 


2. To fix the relative scale, rank, or position 
of; as, to rate a ship; to rate a seaman.— 

8. To determine the rate of In respect to a 
variation from a standard; as, to rate a 
chronometer, that is, to determine the rate 
of its dally gain or loss. — 4. t To ratify. ‘ To 
rate the truce they swore.’ Chapman.— 
SvN. To value, appraise, estimate, compute, 
reckon. 

Rate (rat), v.i. 1. To be set or considered 
in a class; as, the ship rates as a ship of the 
line.- 2. To make an estimate. 

Rate (rat), v.t. pret & pp. rated; ppr. rat- 
ing. [Perhaps from the above, but more 
probably same word as Sw. rata, to find 
fault, to blame; N. rata, to reject.] To 
chide with vehemence; to reprove; to scold; 
to censure violently. 

Go, rate thy minions, proud Insulting boy. Shak. 

An old lord of the council rated me the other day 
in the street about you, sir. Shak. 


Rateable (rat'a-bl), a. Same as Ratable. 

Rate-book (rat'buk ), n. A book in which 
the account of the rates is kept. 

Horses by papists are not to V>e ridden ; 

But sure the Muses' horse was ne'er forbidden ; 

For in no rate-book was it ever found 

That Pegasus was valued at five pound Dryden. 

Ratel (rat-el'), n. [Fr. ratel, from rat, a 
rat ] A carnivorous quadruped of the genus 
Mellivora, and of the badger family Melldee, 
natives of India and the Cape of Good Hope. 



Hency-ratel {Mclltvora ratel). 

The honey-ratel (M. ratel) of the Cape is 
celebrated for the destruction it makes 
among the nests of the wild bee, to the 
honey of which it is very partial 

Ratepayer (rat'pa-6r), ?i. One who is as- 
sessed and pays a rate or tax. 

Rater (rat'erl, n. One who rates or sets a 
value; one wno makes an estimate. 

Rate -tithe (rat'tiTH), n. Tithe paid for 
slieep or other cattle which are kept in a 
Iiarish for less time than a year, in which 
case the owner must pay tithe for them pro 
ratA. according to the custom of the place. 

Rath (rath), n. [Ir. rath.] 1. A kind of pre- 
historic fortification in Ireland, consisting 
of a circular rampart of earth with a mound 
artificially raised in the centre.— 2. t A hill. 
Spenser. 

Rath. Rathe (rftth, rath), a. [A. Sax. hresth, 
hraed, quick, hasty, hrathe, quickly; Icel. 
hrathr, O.H.O hrad, quick; comp. Goth. 
raths, easy.l Early; coming before others, 
or before the usual time. 'A single ane- 
mone trembling and rathe.' Lowell. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 

Milton. 

Rath, Rathe (rath, r&th). adv. [A, Sax. 
ArfftAe, quickly. See the adjective. ] Soon; 
betimes; early; speedily. 

Rathe she rose, half-cheated in the thought 

She needs must bid farewell to sweet Lavalne. 

Tennyson, 

—Rath ripe, early ripe. See Rathripb. 

Rather (ra'iner), adv. [Compar. of rath, 
quickly; A. Sax. hrathe, compar. hrathor. So 
we use sooner In an equivalent sense. I 
would rather go, or sooner go.) 1. 1 Sooner; 
earlier; before. 

If the world hatlth you, wite (know) ye that it h^de 
me in hate rather than you. icklijffe. 

2. More readily or willingly ; with better 
liking; with preference or choice. 

My soul chooteth itrangling. and death rathot 
than my life. Job vll. is 
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Men loved darkness rathtr than lieht, because 
their deeds were evil, John ill. 19. 

8. In preference ; preferably ; with better 
reason. 

Tls rathtr to be thought that an heir had no such 
right by divine institution, than that God should give 
such a right, but yet leave it undeterrained who such 
heir is. Lockt. 

4 . In a greater degree than otherwise. 

He sought throughout the world, but sought in vain, 
And nowhere finding, rather fear'd her slain. 

Dryden. 

6. More properly; more correctly speaking. 

This is an art 

Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature. Shak. 

6 . On the contrary indeed ; to the contrary 
of what has been Just stated. ‘Was nothing 
bettered, but rather grew worse. ' Mark v. 
26 .- 7 . In some degree or measure; some- 
what; moderately; as, she is rather pretty. 
8. Used ironically as a strong affirmative. 
[Slang.] 

* Do you know the mayor's house f ‘ Rather' re- 
plied the boots significantly, as if he had some good 
reason to remember it. Dichetts. 

—The rather, especially; for better reason; 
for particular cause. 

You are come to me in a happy time, 

The rather for I have some sport in hand. Shah. 

—Had rather. See under Have —Rather 
of the ratherest, a phrase colloquially applied 
to anything slightly in excess or defect. 

The women would find it rather of the ratherest 
for heat coming across the lake. Mrs H. IVood. 

Ratliert (rath'Sr), a., compar, of rath, early. 
Former; earlier. 

The rather lambs been starved with cold. Spenser. 

RathoUte (rath'6-lit), n. See Pectolite 
Rathrlpe (rath'np), n. A rareripe. 
Rathrlpe (rath 'rip), a. Early ripe; ripe 
before the season; rareripe. ‘Such as de- 
light in rathripe fruits.’ Fuller. [This is 
really two words, and is sometimes so writ- 
ten.] —itotAripe barley, barley that has been 
long cultivated upon warm gravelly soil, so 
that it ripens a fortn^ht earlier than com- 
mon barley under different circumstances. 
[Obsolete or provincial ] 

Ratlflla. Ratme (rat-i-(e'a, rat'i-fe), n Rat- 
afia (which see). ‘ Mirth and opium, ratijie 
and tears. ' Pope. 

Ratification ( rat ' i - fi - ka " shon ), n 1. The 
act of ratifying; the act by which a com- 

S etent authority gives sanction and valid- 
y to something done by another ; the 
state of being ratified ; confirmation ; as, 
the ratification by a government of a 
treaty contracted by its representatives — 
2 . In law, the confirmation or approval 
riven by a person arrived at majority to acts 
done by him during minority, and which 
has the effect of establishing the validity of 
the act which would otherwise have been 
yoidahle.— Ratification by a wife, in Scots 
law, a declaration on oath made 1^ a wife 
in presence of a justice of peace (her hus- 
band being absent), that the deed she has 
executed has been made freely, and that she 
has not been induced to make it by her hus- 
band through force or fear. 

Ratlfler (rat'i-fi-6r), n. One who or that 
which ratifies or sanctions. 

Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 

The rattjiei s anti props of every word. Shak. 

RatUy (rat'i-fi), v. t pret. <fc pp. ratified; ppr. 
ratifying. [Fr. ratijier—ratus, fixed by cal- 
cularion, valid, firm (see Rate), and facio, 
to make.] 1. To confirm; to establish; to 
settle authoritatively. 

We have ratt/ied to them the borders of Judea 
I Macc xi. 34 

2 . To approve and sanction; to make valid; 
especialG^, to sanction and render valid, as 
something done by a representative, agent, 
or servant; as, to ratify an agreement or 
treaty. 

The Lateran Council ratified this momentous 
treaty, which became thereby tljc law of Christen- 
dom. Mtlman. 

RatUiabiUon t (rat'i-ha-bi"8hon), n. [L. ra- 
tihabitio, ratihabitionis — ratus, fixed by 
calculation, and habeo, habitum, to have, to 
hold.] Confirmation; approval; consent. 

In matters criminal ratihabition, or approving of 
the act, does always make the approver guilty. 

yer. Taylor. 

Rating (rat'ing), n. [From rate, to esti- 
mate The act of estimating or fixing the 
rank of; hence, rank. The rating of men in 
the navy t^ifies the grade in which they 
are rat^ or entered m the ship’s books. 
The rating of ships is the division into 
grades by which the complement of officers 
and certain allowances ate determined. 


Ratio (ra'shi-d), n. [L. ratio, rationis, a 
reckoning, calculation, from rear, ratus, to 
think or suppose, to 1^ confirm, or estab- 
lish. Reason, ration are the same word 
under different forms. See Reason.] l.\Lit. 
reason; cause. — 2 . Relation or proportion 
which one thing has to another in respect 
of magnitude or quantity; or, in a narrower 
sense, the numerical measure which one 
quantity bears to another of the same kind, 
expressed by the number found by dividing 
the one by the other. The ratio of one 
quantity to another is by some mathemati- 
cians regarded as the quotient obtained by 
dividing the second quantity by the first ; 
by others, as the quotient obtained by di- 
viding the first by tne second ; thus the ratio 
of 2 to 4 or a to b may be called either 
2 a 4 b 

^ and 5 or 2 and Proportion, in the 
mathematical sense, has to do with the 
comparison of ratios. Thus 3 has to 4 a 
certain ratio, and so has 6 to 8; and the ex- 
pression 3 is to 4 in the same proportion 
as 6 to 8, denotes that the ratios of 3 to 
4 and 6 to 8 are equal, 3 being the same j 
proportion of 4 as 6 is of 8, that is, three- 
fourths. Ratio in the above sense is some- 
times called geometrical ratio, in opposi- 
tion to arithmetical ratio or the difference 
between two quantities — Compound ratio. 
When one quantity is connected with two 
others in such a manner that if the first 
be increased or diminished the product of 
the otlier two is increased or diminished in 
the same proportion, then the first quantity 
is said to be in the compound ratio of the 
other two. Thus the momentum of a mov- 
ing body is in the compound ratio of the 
quantity of matter and the velocity. —Direct 
ratio, when two quantities or magnitudes 
have a certain ratio to each other, and are 
at the same time subject to increase or 
diminution, if while one increases the other 
increases in the same ratio, or if while one 
diminishes the other diminishes in the same 
ratio, the proportions or comparisons of 
ratios remain unaltered, and those quanti- 
ties or magnitudes are said to be in a direct 
ratio or proportion to each other. Thus in 
uniform motion the space is in the direct 
ratio of the time —Inverse ratio. When two 
quantities or magnitudes are such that when 
one increases the other necessarily dimin- 
ishes, and vice versa when the one dimin- 
ishes the other increases, the ratio or pro- 
portion is said to be inverse. Thus in uni- 
form motion the time is in the inverse ratio 
of the y^lociiy.— Duplicate ratio. When 
three quantities are In continued propor- 
tion the first is said to have to the third 
the duplicate ratio of that which it has to 
the second, or the first is to the third as the 
square of the first to the square of the 
second. Also, when any number of quanti- 
ties are in continued proportion the ratio of 
the first to the last is said to be compounded 
of the several intermediate Mixed 

ratio. See under Mixed,— Prime and ulti- 
7 nate ratios, terms first introduced, at least 
in a system, by Newton, who preferred 
them to the terms suggested by his own 
method of fluxions. The method of prime 
and ultimate ratios is a method of calcula- 
tion which may be considered as an exten- 
sion of the ancient method of exhaustions. 
It may be thus explained:— Let there bo 
two variable quantities constantly approach- 
ing each other in value, so that their ratio 
or quotient continually approaches to unity, 
and at last differs from unity by less than 
any assignable quantity, the ultimate ratio 
of these two quantities is said to be a ratio 
of equality. In general, when different 
variable quantities respectively and simul- 
taneously approach other quantities, con- 
sidered as invariable, so that the differences 
between the variable and invariable quan- 
tities become at the same time less than 
any assignable quantity, the ultimate ratios 
of the variables are the ratios of the invari- 
able quantities or limits to which they con- 
tinually and simultaneously approach. They 
are called prime ratios or ultimate ratios 
according as the ratios of the variables are 
considered as receding from or approaching 
to the ratios of the limits. The first section 
of Newton's Prinripia contains the develop- 
ment of prime a»w ultimate ratios, with 
various propositions. — Extreme and mean 
ratio. See imder Extreme.— C'omposifitMi 
of ratios, the uniting of two or more simple 
ratios into one, by taking the product of 
the antecedents and the product of the con- 


sequents.— 8. In law, an account; a cause, 
or the giving judgment therein. 
Ratiocinate (rash'i-os^i-n&t), v.i. pret. <fe pp. 
ratiocinated; ppr. ratiocinating. [L. rati- 
ocinor, ratiooinatus, from ratio, reason. ] To 
reason; to argue. 

Scholars, and such as love to ratioa'nate, will 
have more and better matter to exercise their wits 
upon. Sir IV. Petty. 

Ratiocination (ra8h-l-oB'i-na"8hon), n. [L. 
ratiocinatio, ratiocinationis. See RATIOCI- 
NATE.] The act or process of reasoning, es- 
pecially of reasoning deductively; the act 
or process of deducing consequences from 
premises. 

Can any kind of ratiocination allow Christ all the 
marks of the Messiah, and yet deny him to be the 
Messiah? South. 

Reasoning, in the extended sense in which I use 
the term, and in which it is synonymous with infer- 
ence, is popularly said to be of two kinds; reasoning 
from particulars to generals, and reasoning from 
enerals to particulars ; the former being called In- 
uction, the latter rattoctnatton or syllogism. 

I y. S. Mill. 

Ratloclnatlve (rash-i-os'i-na-tiv). a. Char- 
acterized by or addicted to ratiocination; 
consisting in the comparison of propositions 
or facts, and the deduction of inferences 
from the comparison ; argumentative; as, a 
ratiocinative process. ‘The ratiodnative 
meditativeness of his character.’ Coleridge. 
Ratloclnatoxy (rash - i - os i - na - to - ri), a. 
Same as Ratiocinative. 

Ration (ra'shon), n. [Fr. ration, from L. 
ratio, rationis, proportion. See RATIO. ] 1 . 
In the army and navy, the daily allowance 
of provisions for each person, as settled by 
regulation. Hence— 2, A stated or fixed 
amount or quantity dealt out ; allowance. 
Ration (ra'shon), v.t. To supply with ra- 
tions. ‘Regularly rationed.’ Blackwood's 
Mag. 

Rational (rash'on-al), a [Yv.rationnel; L. 
rationalis, from ratio, rationis, proportion. 
See Ratio.] 1. Having reason or the fac- 
ulty of reasoning; endowed with reason; 
opposed to irrational; as, man ia bl rational 
being ; brutes are not rational animals. 

It ib our glory and happiness to have a rational 
nature. Law. 

2 . Agreeable to reason ; not absurd, extra- 
vagant, foolish, fanciful, preposterous, or 
the like ; as, a rational conclusion or infer- 
ence; rational conduct.— 3 , Acting in con- 
formity to reason ; wise ; judicious ; as, a 
rational man.— 4 . In arith. and alg. a term 
applied to an expression in finite tenns ; or, 
one on which no extraction of a root is left, 
or, at least, none such indicated which can- 
not be actually performed by known pro- 
cesses. The contraries of these are called 
surd or irrational quantities, 'l^us 2 ^ 9 , 12J 

I are rational quantities, and ^ Ac., 
are irrational or surd quantities, because 
their values can only be approximately and 
not accurately assigned. See Surd.— 
Rational dress, a dress for women regarded 
as more suitable than that of the ordinary 
type, especially one in some respects re- 
sembling male attire,— jRationa2 horizon. 
See Horizon.— Syn. Sane, sound, intelli- 
gent, reasonable, sensible, wise, discreet, 
Judicious. 

^tlonal(rash'on-al), 71 . 1 . A rational being. 
2. The breastplate of the Jewish high-priest, 
or a similar ecclesiastical ornament.— 3 . pi. 
Rational dreSs; a woman’s knickerbockers 
or knickerbocker suit. 

Rationale (rash-o-naTe), n. [The neut. 
sing, of L, rationalis, from ratio, rationis, 
in sense of reason, account, plan.] 1 . A 
statement of reasons ; a series of reasons 
assigned ; as, Dr. Sparrow’s rationale of the 
Common Prayer.— 2 . An account or exposi- 
tion of the principles of some opinion, ac- 
tion, hypothesis, phenomenon, &c. 
Rationallsni (rash'on-al-izm), ri. 1. Ad- 
herence to the dictates of reason ; accept- 
ance of one's own reason as guide.— 2. In 
metaph. the doctrine which affirms that 
reason furnishes certain elements without 
which experience teaches nothing, as 
opposed to empiricism, which refers all our 
knowledge to sensation and reflection, or 
experience.— 3 . In theol & system of opin- 
ions deduced from reason, and borrowing 
nothing from revelation or miration, or 
opposed to It; the system which subjects all 
religious doctrines or teachings to the 
of reason and rejects supernaturallsm ; the 
interpretation of Scripture upon principles 
of human reason alone. From the middle 
of the eighteenth century German and ot^r 
writers nave endeavoured either to affix 
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» lower and more human character to the 
invieible operations of God upon men 
through Christianity, or to reduce the ac- 
counts which we have of the foundation of 
our religion to the mixture of truth and 
error natural to fallible men. They have 

a uestioned the genuineness of almost all 
\ie separate parts of Scripture, and the 
accuracy of all their supernatural narra- 
tives. Various writers of the later rational- 
istic school, sometimes known as the mythi- 
cal school, regard the gospel records as as- 
sertions of floating myth round a nucleus 
of historical fact 

This principle, which vindicates the preroeative 
of reason to araly itself to the interior, as well as to 
the exterior, of revelation, is properly described by 
the word Rationalism: and constitutes the only 
essential feature of the German system. The other 
chief peculiarity of the Rationalist interpreters— by 
which almost exclusively, from its startlmfjr charac- 
ter, they are known in tnis country — their antisuper- 
naturalism, is no necessary part of their system, but 
an accidental accretion, hastily attached to it in the 
cxaftiferatin^ spirit of a new theory. It is an illogical 
and mischievous application of the principle of ra- 
tionaltsm, for which that principle itself refuses to 
be responsible. That no external testimony can 
establish a fact or a doctrine intrinsically absurd and 
incredible, is a sound canon of cviilence : that a mir- 
acle is a thing thus absurd and incredible is a false 
and rash assumption— an assumption for which no 
liwenuity has ever been able to procure the sanction 
o^hJiosophy. Were it true. Rationalism and Deism 
wo^d mean the same thing James Martineau. 

Rationalist (rash'on-al-ist), n. 1. An ad- 
berent of rationalism ; one who is guided 
in belief and practice wholly by reason. 

The empirical philosophers are like pismires: they 
also lay up and use their store The rationalists are 
Kke the spiders: they spin all out of their own bowels. 
But give me a philosopher who, like the bee, hath a 
middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but digest- 
ing that which is gathered by his own virtue. Bacon. 

2. In theol. one who considers the suj^r- 
natural events recorded in the Old and New 
Testaments as events happening in the or- 
dinary course of nature, but described by 
^e writers, without any real ground, as 
supernatural; and who considers the moral- 
ity of the Scriptures as subject to the test 
of human reason. Sometimes used adjec- 
tiveiy. 'RaiionalUt interpreters.’ Janies 
Martitieau. 

Rationalistic, Rationalistlcal (rash'on-ai- 
ist^ik, raab'en-al-ist^Tk-al), a. Relating to 
or accordant with rationalism. 

If we believe that God rules, if we believe that 
Christ rose, if we have reason to hold among the 
deepest convictions of our being the cert.unty that 
Goa has not delegated His sovereignty or His pro- 
vidence to the final, unmteUigent, pitiless, inevitable 
working of material forces, . . . then we shall neither 
clutch at rationalistic interpretations nor be much 
troubled if others adopt them. Farrar. 

RationaliBtically ( raah'on-al-ist^^ik-al-li ), 
mdv. In a rationalistic manner 
Rationality (rash'on-al''i-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being rational; as, (a) power of rea- 
soning; possession of reason. 

God has made rationality the common portion of 
aumkind. Dr. H. More. 

(6) Reasonableness. 

Well directed intentions, whose rationalities will 
»ot bear a rigid examination Sir T. Browne 

Rationalize (rash'on-al-iz), v t pret. pp. 
rationalized; ppr. rationalizing. 1. To con- 
vert to rationalism. —2 To interpret as a 
rationalist; to bring to the test of pure rea- 
son.— 8. To perceive or understand the rea- 
■ou of. 

Children can with difficulty rationaliae vulgar and 
decimal fractions, and hardly at all the rule of three. 

Prof. Bam. 

Rationalize, RationaliBe (rash'on-al-iz), 
v.i. To act or interpret as a rationalist; 
to be raided by or conform to the princi- 
ples of rationalism; to judge or estimate 
matters in accordance with the principles 
of rationalism. 

To rmtionaluee is to ask improperly how we are to 
account for certain things, to be unwilling to believe 
them unless they can be accounted for, that is. re- 
lerred to something else as a cause, to some existing 
system, as harmonizing with them or taking them up 
iMo itself. . . . Rationalism is characterized by two 
peculiarities, its love of systematising, and its basing 
its system upon personal experience or the evidence 
of sense. J H. Newman. 

Rationally (raab^on-al-ll), adv. In a rational 
manner; In conalatency with reason; reason- 
ably; as, to roeak ratunuUly; to behave ra- 
tionally. ‘May rationally be conjectured.' 
South. 

BationalaeM (rash^on-al-neB). n. The state 
of being rational or consistent with reason. 
BatUmary (mh'on-arri), a. Belonging to 
accounts. [Rare.] 

RattUS (ra-trt6), n. pi. [L rates, a raft.] 
Huxley's second division of the class Aves, 


the other two being the Saururse and Oari- 
nates. This order comprises all the birds 
that cannot fly, such as the ostriches, emus, 
and oassowarles. It is characterized by the 
fact that the sternum or breast-bone has no 
median ridge or keel for the attachment of 
the great pectoral or winu muscles. The 
breast-bone is tlierefore raft-like, hence the 
name of the order. 

Ratltate (rat'i-tat), a. Belonging to the 
Ratltse. 

Ratline, Ratlin (ratlin), n. [Probably from 
rat and li7ie, though the reason for the name 
is not very obvious. It may be from the 
line being of the thickness of a rat's tail.] 
Naut. one of a series of small ropes or lines 
which traverse the shrouds horizontally 
from the deck upwards, thus forming the 
steps of ladders for going aloft. 

Ratling (ratTing), n Same as Ratlin. 
Ratmara (rat'ma-ra), n. The Indian name 
for one of the dyeing lichens. 

Ratoon (ra-tbn^). n. [Sp. retoflo, a sprout 
or shoot, from retoflar, to sprout again.] 
1. A sprout from the root of the sugar-cane 
which has been cut —2. A rattan-cane.— 
3. The heart-leaves in a tobacco plant. 
Ratoon (ra-tOnO, v.i To sprout or spring 
up from the root, as in the sugar-cane. 
RatOUn,t n. [Fr. raton.) A rat. Chaucer. 
Rat>plt (rat'pit), n. An inclosure into which 
a number or rats are thrown to ascertain 
how many a dog can kill in a rfven time, or 
to see which of two or more dogs will Kill 
the most. 

Ratsbane (ratslban), n. [Rat and bane.] 
Poison for rats; arsenious acid. 

He would throw ratsbane up and down a house 

Where children might come at it. 

Sir R L'Estrang^e. 

Ratsbane (rats'ban), v.t. To kill or poison 
by ratsbane. 

Rat-snake (rat'sn&k), n. A snake destitute 
of poison -fangs (Coryphodon Rluinenhachii) 
domesticated in Ceylon on account of its 
usefulness in killing rata. It is intelligent, 
and can be made very tame. 

Rat-taU, Rat's-tail (rat'tal, rats'tal), n. 
1. In /arriery, an excrescence growing from 
the pastern to the middle of the shank of a 
horse —2. A disease In horses in which the 
hair of the tail is permanently lost. 

Rat-tall (rat'tal), a. Resembling a rat’s tail 
in shape -Rat-taU file, aTonnd file tapering 
to a point. 

Rat-tailed (rat'tald), p. and a. Having a 
tail like a rat’s.— -Rat-taUed larva or rat-taU 
maggot, the grub of a common dipterous in- 
sect, the Eristalis tenax, family Muscidee ; 
the drone-fly. It inhabits filthy stagnant 
water, and breathes by means of tubes at- 
tached In telescopic fashion to the tail The 
perfect insect is somewhat like a bee 
Rattan (rat' an), 7i. [Fr. raton, a dim. of 
rat, a rat.] A rat. Spelled also RaUe7i, 
Ration. [Scotch.] 

Rattan (rat-tan'), n. [Imitative ] The con- 
tinuous beat or reverberation of a drum. 

They had not proceeded far, when their cars were 
saluted with the loud rattan of a drum 

H. Ainsworth. 

Rattan (rat'an or rat-tan'), n. [Malay rotan ] 
1. The commercial name for the long trailing 
stems of various species of Calamus, which 
form a considerable article of import from 
India and the Eastern Archipelago. They 
have all perennial, long.round, solid, jointed, 
unbranching stems, extremely tough and 
pliable. They grow in profusion along the 
southern foot of the Himalaya, in Chitta- 
gong, Assam, the south-east of Asia, and 
many of the islands of that region. All the 
species are very useful, and are employed 
for wicker-work, seats of chairs, walking- 
sticks, thongs, ropes, cables, <fec. —2. A small 
cane or walking-stick made of rattan. 
Rattany (rat'a-nl). See Eatany. 

Ratteen (ra-t^n'), n [Fr. ratme, ratteen ] 
A thick woollen stuff quilled or twilled. 
Ratten (rat'n), V. t. (Lit. to play a rat’s trick 
upon, from prov. ratten, a rat. ] To destroy 
or take away the tools or machinery of, a 
mischievous trick perpetrated upon work- 
men who work in defiance of the trades’ 
union ; as, to ratten a man. Rattening is 
one of the most common forms of organized 
terrorism of trades' unions. 

There are many persons . , . who object to any 
interference with the practice of rattening, and there 
are many more who are willing to risk the aiiuses of 
Trades' Unions for the sake of the power which the 
working-classes derive from unrestricted association. 

Sat. Rev. 

Ratter (rat'dr), n. 1. One whose business it j 
is to catch rats.— 2. An animal, especially a | 


terrier, which kills rats ; as, he's a capital 
ratUr, 

Rattlnet (rat-i-net'X n. [Dim. of ratteen, 
Fr. ratine.] A woollen stuff thinner than 
ratteen. 

Battle (ratajL v.t. pret. & pp. rattled; ppr. 
rattling. [From an A. Sax. verb seen in 
hrcetele, rattlewort; cog. LG. ratteln, D. rat- 
elen, G. rasseln, Dan. rasle, to rattle; all 
from a root (probably onomatopoetlo) seen 
also in Gr. krotalon, a rattle.] 1. To make, 
give out, or utter a quick sharp noise rapidly 
repeated, as by the collision of bodies not 
very sonorous; to clatter. ‘Dead men’s raf- 
tlitig bones ’ Shak. ‘The rattli7ig thunder.' 
Shak. ‘And the rude hall in rattling tem- 
pest forms.' Addison. 

Far along 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder. Byron. 

2. To speak eagerly and noisily; to utter 
words in a clattering manner ; to talk rap- 
idly without restraint or consideration ; as, 
hear how she rattles on. 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone she spoke. DrytUu. 

Rattle (rat'l), v.t. 1. To cause to make a 
rattling sound or a rapid succession of sharp 
sounds. 

Her chain she rattles, and her whip she shakes. 

Dry den. 

2. To stun with noise ; to drive with sharp 
sounds rapidly repeated. 

Sound but another, and another shall, 

As loud as tliine, ratlle the welkin's ear. Shah. 

3. To scold; to rail at clamorously. 

He sent for him in a rage, and rattled him with a 
thousand traitors and villains for robbing his house. 

Sir R. j: E strange. 

Rattle (rat'l), n. 1. A rraid succession of 
sharp clattering sounds. ‘ The rattle of those 
confounded drums. ’ Prior. -—2. A rapid suc- 
cession of words sharply uttered; loud rapid 
talk. 

My companions seemed to form a very happy mix- 
ture of gooil breeding and liberal information, with a 
disposition to lively rattle, fun and je.st 

Sir fP. Scott. 

3. An instrument with which a clattering 
sound is made; an instrument consisting of 
a vibrating tongue and a rotating ratchet- 
wheel, by which a sharp rattling sound is 
made to give an alarm : formerly used by 
watchmen ; also, a child’s toy constructed 
on the same principle, or a case of wicker- 
work or other material inclosing pebbles or 
other small objeets which produce a rattling 
sound. 

The rattles of Isis and the cymbals of Brasilea 
nearly enough resemble each other Raleigh. 
Farewell then verse, and love, and ev’ry toy. 

The rhymes and rattles of the man or boy Pope. 

4. One who talks rapidly and without con- 
straint or consideration ; a noisy person 
without sense or consequence; a jabberer. 

It may seem strange that a man who wrote with 
so much perspicuity, vivacity, and grace, should 
have been, whenever he took a part in conversation, 
an empty, noisy, blundering rattle. Macaulay. 

5. The extremity of the tail of the true 
rattlesnake, consisting of a series of homy 
epidermic cells of an undulated pyramidal 
shape, articulated one within the other. 
See RATTLEaNAKE.— fl The peculiar rattling 
sound heard in the throat which immedi- 
ately precedes and prognosticates death : 
commonly called the Death-rattle. It is 
produced by the air in passing through the 
mucus of which the lungs are unable to 
free themselves. —7. In hot. the common 
name of two agricultural weeds found in 
Britain, belonging to the genus Pediouloris 
or lousewort. See Lousewort — Yellow 
rattle, a plant, Rhinanthus crista-galli. 

Battle (rat'l), v.t. [From ratling, ratline, 
as if ratlinq were a pres part.] Naut. to 
furnish with ratlines.— To rattle down the 
shrouds, to flx ratlines in the shrouds. 
Rattle - box ( rat'l-boks ), n. 1. A toy that 
makes a rattling noise ; a rattle.— 2. In hot 
the popular name of a species of Crotalaria, 
from its seeds rattling in the pod when 
shaken. 

Rattle - brained ( ran-brAnd ), a. Giddy ; 
wild; rattle-headed. 

Rattle -cap (rat'l-kap), n. An unsteady 
volatile person ; a mad-cap : generally said 
of girls. [Colloq. ] 

Rattle-bead (ratl-hed), n. A giddy person; 
a rattle-pate. rColloq, j 
Rattle -seaded, Rattle-pated (rata-h^- 
ed, rat'l-p&t-ed), a. Noisy; ^ddy; unsteady. 
Rattle-mouBe t (ratl-mous), n. One of the 
names for the bat. ‘ Not unlike the tale of 
the raitlemowte.* PuUenham. 
Rattle-pate, Rattle-ikull (rata-p&t. rata- 
skul), n. A noisy empty fellow. [OoUoq.] 
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J|a;ttl«r (ra1/l-«rX n. i. One who rattles or 
talks away without thought ; a giddy noisy 
person.— 2. A smart or heavy blow. [Slang 
or ooUoq.] 

And once, when he did this in a manner that 
amounted to pertonal, I should have given him a 
rattier for himself, if Mrs. Boffin had not thrown 
herself betwixt us. Dickent. 


Bayaipe (rav'kj), n. ravage, from ravir, 
to carry off, to raviw (which see).! Deso* 
lation or destruction violence, either by 
men, beasts, or physical causes; devasta- 
tion; havoc; waste; ruin; as, the ravage of 
a lion ; the ravages of hre or tempest ; the 
ravages of an army. 


BattlOBliake (ratl-sn&k), n. A venomous 
snake of the genus Crotalus, family Gro- 
talidsB, disting^shed from the other mem- 
bers of the family by the tail terminating 
in a series of articulated homy pieces, which 
the animal vibrates in such a manner as to 
make a rattling sound. The function of 



Rattlesnake (Crotalus horridus). 


the * rattle’ is dubious. The rattlesnake is 
one of the most deadly of poisonous ser- 
pents. but hogs and peccaries kill and eat it, 
finding protection in the thickness of their 
hides and the depth of their layers of fat. 
There are several species. Besides the C. 
horridus, which is the best known and most 
dreaded species, there is the C. durissus, or 
striped rattlesnake; the C. dryinus, or wood 
rattlesnake; and the C. mUiarius, or ground 
rattlesnake. All these species inhabit Ame- 
rica. The C. horridus sometimes attains 
the length of 8 feet. 

BatUesnake - root (rat ' i - snak-mt), n. a 
name common to one plant or root of the 
genus Polygala, and another of the genus 
Prenanthes: so named because they are 
used to cure the bite of the rattlesnake. 

Battlesnake-weed (rat'hsnak-wed), n. A 
plant of the genua Eryngium {E. virgini- 
oum), so named because used as a cure for 
the oite of the rattlesnake. 

Battle-trap (rat'l-trap), n. A shaky rickety 
object. [Colloq.] 

‘ He’d destroy himself and me, too. If I attempted 
to ride him at such a rattletrap as that.’ A rattle- 
trap I The quintain that she had put up with so 
much anxious care. Trollope. 

Hang me if I’d ha’ been at the trouble of convey- 
ing her and her rattle-traps last year across the 
channel. Mrs, Gore. 


Battlewort (rat'l-wort), n. The common 
name of plants of the genus Crotalaria 
(which see) 

Itottling (rat'ling), p. and a. 1 Making a 
quick succession of sharp sounds. ‘ The 
rude hail in rattling tempest forms. ’ A ddi- 
son.—T,. Lively; quick; witty; as, a rattling 
girl; a. rattling pace [Colloq.] — 3. Large; 
great; as, a rattling stake. [Slan^] 
Battling t (ratling), n. Same as liatline. 
Battonirat'on), n. A rat. [Scotch.] 
Bat-trap (rat'trap), n. A trap for catching 
rats. 

Bauchwacke (rou6h'vak-e\ n. [G. ranch, 
smoko, and wacke, a miner s term for a soft 
earthy variety of trap-rock— in allusion to 
its dark-gray colour ] In geol. one of the 
ealoareous members of the zechstein forma- 
tion of Germany, the equivalent of the mag- 
nesian limestone formation in England. 
Baudd (rft'sid), a. Same as JRaucotw. Lamb. 
Itouclty (ra'si-ti). ». [L raucitas, from 
rauous, hoarse.] Harshness of sound; rough 
utterance ; hoarseness ; as, the raucity of a 
coarse voice. ‘ The raucity of a trumpet.' 
Bacon. 

Bauole (ra'kl), a. [O.E. rakel, hasty, rash. 
See Bakshell. ] Rash, stout, fearless. 
' Auld Scotland has a rauele tongue.’ Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

BauooiUl (rft'kus), a. [L. raucus, hoarse.] 
Hoarse; harsh. *A raucous voice.’ Dun- 
glison. 

MagRt (rat), old pret. or pp. of reach. 

The moon was a month old, when Adam was no 
more. 

And raught not to five weeks, when he came to five 
score. Shak. 

Baught (rat), old pret of reck. Cared; 
recked. Cfwiu/oer. 

Baimch (rinch), v. t To wrench; to sprain. 
[Obsolete and provincial.] 

Bauiiaoii,t n. [Ft. rangon.] Ransom. 
Chaucer. 


Would one think ’twere possible for love 
To make such ravage in a noble soul? Addison, 


S7N. Despoilment, devastation, desolation, 
havoc, pillage, plunder, spoil, waste, ruin. 

Ravage (rav'&j), v.t. pret & pp. ravaged; 
ppr. ravaging. [Fr. ravager. See the noun. ] 
To desolate violently; to lay waste by force; 
to commit havoc on ; to devastate ; to pil- 
lage; to spoil; to consume. ‘The shattered 
forest and the ravaged vale.' Thomson. 

Already Caesar 

Has ravaged more than half the globe. Addison. 

Syn. To despoil, pillage, plunder, sack, spoil, 
devastate, desolate, destroy, waste, ruin. 

Ravager (rav'aj-6r), n. One who ravages; 
a plunderer; a spoiler; he who or that 
which lays waste. 

When that mighty empire was overthrown by the 
northern people, vast sums of money were burled 
to escape the plundering of the conquerors ; and 
what remained was carried off by those ravagers 
Sw0. 

Rave (rav), v.i. pret. & pp. raved; ppr. rav- 
ing. [O.Fr. raver, to be delirious, from L. 
rabies, madness (whence rabid, rage).] 1. To 
wander in mind or intellect; to be delirious; 
to talk Irrationally ; to be wild, furious, or 
raging, as a madman; to rage. 


When men thus rave, we may conclude their brains 
arc turned. Dr H More. 


Have I not cause to rave and beat my breast? 

Addtson. 

My father raves of death and wreck. Tennyson. 

2. To rush wildly and noisily. 


The mingled torrent of red coats and tartans went 
raving down the valley to the gorge of Killiccrankie. 

Macaulay, 

3. To talk with false enthusiasm ; to be ex- 
cited about. ‘The hallowed scene which 
others rave of though they know it not.' 
Byron. 

Rave (rav), v.t. To utter in a raving man- 
ner or frenziedly ; to say wildly and excit- 
edly. 

Pride, like the Delphic priestess, with a swell 
Raved nonsense, destined to be future sense 

Young. 

Rave ( rav ), pret. of the verb to rive. Did 
rivo or tear ; tore. [Scotch. ] 

Rave - book ( rav'hpk ), n. In ship-carp, a 
hooked iron tool used when enlarging the 
butts for receiving a sufficient quantity of 
oakum. 

Ravel (rav'el), v.t pret. & pp. ravelled; ppr. 
ravelling. [0 D. ravelen, D. rafelen, uit- 
rajelen, to ravel, to disentangle ; connec- 
tions uncertain. ] 1. To untwist ; to un- 
weave or unknot; to disentangle; as, to 
ravel a cord ; to ravel out a stocking. 


Must I do so? and must I ravel out 
My weaved-up folly? Shak. 


2. To entangle; to entwist together; to make 
intricate; to involve; to perplex. ‘Sleep, 
that knits up the ravel’ d sleave of care.’ 
Shak. 

What glory’s due to him that could divide 

Such raverd int'rests, has the knot untied? fYaller. 

3. t To hurry or run over in confusion. 

‘ They but ravel it over loosely, and pitch 
upon disputing gainst particular conclu- 
sions.’ Sir K. Digby. 

Ravel (rav'el), v.i. 1. To become entangled; 
to fall into perplexity and confusion. 

As you unwind her love from him, 

Lest it should ravel and be good to none 
You must provide to bottom it on me. Shak. 
TUI by their own perplexities involved. 

They ravel more, still less resolved. MtUan. 

2. To work in perplexities; to busy one’s 
self with intricacies; to enter by winding 
and turning. 

It wiU be needless to ravel far into the records of 
elder times. Dr, H. More. 

The humour of ravelling into all these mystical or 
entangled matters . . . produced infinite disputes 
Str IV. Temple. 

3. To become untwisted; to be disentangled. 
Ravelin (rav'Un). n. [Fr. ravelin, from 

It ravellino, reveUino; probably from L. re, 
back, and vallum, a rampart set with pali- 
sades. ] A detached triangular work in forti- 
fication, with two embankments which form 
a projecting angle. In the figure, B B is the 
ravelin, with a Its redout, and oo its ditch. 


DP is the main ditch of the fortress, and i 
the passage giving access from the fortress 
to the ravelin. 



Ravelling (rav'el-ing), n. 1. Act of un- 
twisting.— 2. Anything, as a thread, detached 
in the process of untwisting. 

Raven (ra'vnX n. [A. Sax. hreefn, hre/n; Icel. 
hra/n, D. rdaj', Dan. ravn, G. rabe, O.H.G. 
hraban. The word, like crow, is ultimately 
from the ciy of the bird. ] A large bird of a 
black colour, of the crow family and genus 
Corvus (C. corax). Its plumage is entirely 
black, tbe tail is rounded, and the back of the 
upper mandible arcuated near the point It 
is above 2 feet 
in length from 
the tip of the 
bill to the ex- 
tremity of the 
tail, and about 
62 inches from 
tip to tip of the 
extended wings. 
It possesses to 
some extent the 
power of imi- 
tating human 
speech, and in a 
domestic state is 
remarkable for 
its destructive- 
ness, thievish- 
ness, and love 
of glittering 
things. It flies high, andscentscarrion, which 
is its favourite food, at the distance of seve- 
ral miles ; it feeds also on fruit and small 
animals. It is found in every part of the 
globe. Ravens are popularly believed to 
forebode death and bring infection. 

Like the sad -presaging raven that tolls 
The sick man s p.^ssport In her hollow beak, 

And, in the shadow of the silent night, 

Does shake contagion from her sable wing 

Marlotve. 

Raven (r&'vn), a. Resembling a raven, es- 
pecially in colour ; black ; as, raven locks. 
'Smoothing the raven down of darkness till 
it smiled.* Milton. 

Raven (rav'en), v.i. [From the noun, raven, 
ravin, plunder.] To prey with rapacity; to 
show rapacity. Written also Bavin. 

Benjamin shall raven a« a wolf. Gen. xUx. 27. 

Raven (rav'en), v.t. 1. To devour with OTeat 
eagerness ; to eat with voracity. Written 
also Ravin. 

There is a conspiracy of her prophets . like a 
roaring Hon ravening the prey. Ezek. xxii. 25. 

2. To obtain or take possession of by violence. 
Haketkll. 

Raven, Ravin (rav'en, rav'in), n. [0 Fr. 
ravine, L. rapina, plunder, rapine. See Ra- 
pine.] 1. Prey; plunder; food obtained by 
violence. Nah. il. 12.— 2. Rapine; rapacity. 
Bay. 

Ravenala, Ravlnala (rav-e-nkla, rav-i-na'- 
la), n. [Native name.] A fine large palm- 
like musaceous tree of Madagascar, with 
leaves 6 to 8 feet long. It is called travel- 
lers' tree, because of the refreshing water 
found in the cup-like sheaths of the leaf- 
stalks. Its leaves are used for tliatoh and 
the leaf-stalks for partitions. The seeds 
are edible and the blue pulpy fibre surround- 
ing them yields an essential oil. 

Ravener (rav'en-6r), n. 1. One who ravens 
or plunders. Qower.-2.\ A bird of prey. 
Holland. _ 

Ravening (rav'en-lng), n. Eagerness for 
plunder; rapacity. 

Your inward part is full of ravening and wicked- 
ness. Luke xi. 39. 



Raven (Corvus corax). 


ch, oAain; eh, 8c. looA; g, sfo; J, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, ^ng\ 


IH, tAeu; th, thin: w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. — See KEY. 
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RAYED 


BaTenlnEly (rav^en-ing-li), adv> In a raven- 
ing or ravenouB manner; voraoioualy ; greed- 
Uy, J. UdaU. 

Kavenneae (rav^en-Szl a. and n. Belonging 
to Ravenna; an inhabitant or inhabitants 
of Ravenna 

RayenouB (rav^en-us), a. [From raven, prey, 
rapine.] 1. Furioudy voracious; hungry 
even to rage ; devouring with rapacious 
eagerness; as, a ravenous wolf, lion, or vul- 
ture; to be ravenous with hunger. 'Raven- 
ous birda’ £zek. xxxix. 4. ‘Starved and 
ravenous. ‘ SAai. —2. Eager for gratification ; 
as, ravenous appetite or desire. 

If, in any part of any great example, there be any- 
thing unsound, these nesh-flies detect it with an un- 
erring instinct, and dart upon it with a ravenous 
delight. Macaulay. 

Ravenously (rav'en-us-li), adv. In a raven- 
ous manner; with raging voracity. 

Ravenousness (rav'en-us-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being ravenous; extreme vora- 
city ; rage for prey ; as, the ravenousness of 
one’s hunger. 

The ravettousness of a lion or bear are (is) natural 
to them. Sir M. Hale. 


Ravlsher (rav^lsh-Sr), n. 1. One that takes 
by violence. Pope. —-2. One that forces a 
woman to his carnal embrace.— 8. One who 
or that which transports with delight. 

Ravishing (rav'iah-mg), p. and a. 1. Snatch- 
ing orte£ing by violence.— 2. Compelling to 
simmit to carnal intercourse.— 3. Delighting 
to rapture; transporting.— 4. t Rapid. Chau- 
cer. 

Ravishing (rav^ish-ingX ^ 1- The act of 
one who ravishes.— 2. Ecstatic delight; 
transport. Feltham. 

Ravisnlngly (rav^ish-ing-li), adv. In a 
ravishing manner ; to extremity of delight ; 
as, ravishingly beautiful. 

Ravishment (rav'ish-ment), n. 1. The act 
of carrying away; abduction; as, the ravish- 
ment of children from their parents, of a 
ward from his guardian, or of a wife from 
her husband. —2. The act of ravishing a 
woman ; forcible violation of chastity. ‘An- 
cient stories of the ravishment of chaste 
maidens.’ Jer. Taylor. —Z. Rapture; trans- 
port of delight ; ecstasy. 

All things loy with ravtsknunt 

Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze. Milton. 


Raven’S-dUCk (ra'vnz-duk), n. [G. ravens- 
tuch.] A species of sailcloth. 

Ravenstone (ra'vn-ston), n. [Translation of 
G. rabenstein.] Place of execution; gallows. 
[Rare.] 

Do not think I shall honour you so much as to save 
your throat from the ravenstoue by choking you my- 
self. Byron. 

Raver (raV^r), n. One that raves or is furi- 
ous. 

Ravin (rav^in), n. Prey; food got by vio- 
lence. See Raven, prey. 

Ravlnt (rav'in), a. Ravenous. 

I met the ravin lion when he roar'd 
With sharp constraint of hunger. Shak. 

Itavln (rav'in), v.t. To eat ravenously; to 
devour greedily. 'Rats that ravin down 
their proper bane.’ Shak. Written also 
Raven. 

Thriftless ambition, that will ravtn up 
Thine own life's means ! Shak. 

Ravin (rav'in), v.i. To show ravenousness. 
Written also Raven. 

Ravlnala, n See BAVENALA. 

Ravine (rav' in), n. [Fr. ] Rapine; prey. 
Chaucer. 

Tho‘ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek'd against his creed. 

Tennyson. 

Ravine (ra-venO, n. [Fr. ravine, a ravine, a 
hollow worn by floods; from I rapina, rapine, 
violence, from rapio, to seize or carry away ] 
1. f A great flood. ‘ A ravine, or inundation 
of waters, which overcometh all things that 
come in its way’ Cotgrave.~2. A long deep 
hollow worn by a stream or torrent of 
water ; hence, any deep narrow gorge in a 
mountain, Ac. ; a ^ly. 

BUkVinedt (rav'ind), a. Ravenous. 'The 
ravined salt-sea shark.’ Shak. 

Raviney (ra-ven'i), a Full of ravines. 
Capt. M. Thomson. [Rare ] 

Raving (ritv'ing), p. and a. Furious with 
delirium ; mad ; distracted : used adverbi- 
ally in the phrase raving mad. 

Raving (r&v^ing), n. Furious exclamation; 
irration;^ Incoherent talk. 

The very feelinc which would have restrained us 
from committing the act would have led us, after it 
had been committed, to defend it against the rav- 
ings of servility and superstition. Macaulay. 

Ravlngly ( rav'ing-li ), adv. In a raving 
manner; with furious wildness or frenzy; 
with distraction. Sir P. Sidney. 
Ravisable,] a. [Fr.] Ravenous. Chaucer. 
Ravlsll (rav'ish), v.t. [Fr. ravir, ravissant, 
from L. rapio, rapere, to seize, to snatch. 
For -ish from French verbs in -ir, see -ISH. 
From same Latin stem come rapid, ravine, 
ravage. See Rapid.] 1. To seize and carry 
away by violence. 

These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my chin. 
Will quicken and accuse thee Shak. 

This hand shall ravish thy pretended right 

Dryden 

% To have carnal knowledge of a woman 
by force and against her consent; to violate; 
to commit a rape upon. 

Their houses shall be spoiled and their wives 
ravished. Is. xiii. i6. 

8. To transport with Joy or delight ; to de- 
light to ecstasy; to enrajpture; to enchant. 

Thou hast ravished my heart. Can. Iv. 9. 
With ravished eon. 

The monarch hears. Dry den. 

Stk. To violate, deflower, oonstnprate, 
force, transport, entrance, overjoy, enrap- 
ture, delight. 


Raw (rft), a. [A. Sax. hredw, hrcew; cog D. 
raauu), Dan. raa, Icel. hrdr, O. H. G. rdo, G. roh, 
raw. Same root as L. crudus, raw, having 
originally had an initial guttural.] 1. Not 
altered from its natural state by cooking ; 
not roasted, boiled, or the like; not subdued 
by heat; as, raw meat.— 2. f Not distilled. 
Distilled waters will last longer than raw waters. 

Bacon. 

3. Not subjected to some industrial or manu- 
facturing process; as, (a) not spun or twisted; 
not worked up ; not manufactured ; as, raw 
silk, raw cotton, raw material, (fe) Not tried 
or melted and strained; as, raw tallow, 
(c) Not tanned; as, rato hides. — 4. Not mixed 
or diluted; as, raw spirits ‘Swallowed some 
raw brandy,' Farrar. — 5. Not covered with 
skin or other natural covering ; having the 
flesh exposed ‘Witli skull all raw.' Spen- 
ser. ‘Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and 
red after the Danish sword.' Shak.—Q. Sore, 
as if galled ; sensitive. 

And all his smews waxen weak and raw 
Through long imprisonment Spenser. 

7. Immature; unripe; hence, unseasoned; 
untutored ; Inexperienced ; unripe in skill ; 
untried ; as, raw soldiers or sailors ' Raw 
tricks.’ Shak. ‘ The judgment of the 
multitude ’ De Quincey. ‘One they knew 
—raw from the nursery. ’ Tennyson. 

I tender you my service, 

Such as It is, being tender, raw and young Shak 

8. Bleak ; chilly ; cold, or rather cold and 
damp ; as, a raw day ; a raw cold climate 

‘ A raw; and gusty day.' Shak. 

Raw (rg), n 1 A raw, galled, or sore place; 
an established sore, as on a horse ; as, he 
struck him on the raw. — 2. A tender point ; 
a foible. [Colloq J 

Itls a tender subject and every one has a raw on 
it. Lever 

— To touch a person upon the raw, to irri- 
tate ajierson by alluding to, or joking him 
on, any matter about which he is especially 
seusltive 

Rawbonet (ranbOn). a. Raw-boned. ’His 
rawbone cheeks.' Spenser 
Raw-boned (ra'bona), a. Having little flesh 
on the bones; gaunt; lean and large-boned. 
'Raw-boned rascals.' Shak. 

Rawbead (rg'hed), n. A spectre, mentioned 
to frighten children. 

Servants awe children, and keep them in subjec- 
tion, by telling them of rawhead and bloody bones. 

Locke. 

Rawbide ^rgliid), n. A cowhide, or coarse 
riding-whip, made of untanned leather, 
twisted. 

Rawlsb (ra'ish), a. Somewhat raw; cool 
and damp. Marston. [Rare.] 

Rawly (raai). adv. 1. In a raw manner; 
especially, in an ignorant or inexperienced 
manner; without experience —2. f Hastily; 
without preparation and provision. 

Some crying for a surgeon ; some upon their wives 
left poor behind them; some upon the debts they 
owe; some upon their children rawly left. Shak 

Rawness (ra’nes), n. 1. *1116 state or quality 
of being raw : (a) want of cooking ; as, the 
rawness of meat. (&) State of being inex- 
perienced; as, the rawness of seamen or 
troops, (c) State of being uncovered with 
skin; as, the rawness of a wound, (d) Chilli- 
ness with dampness ; bleakness.— 2. t Hasty 
manner; lack of preparation. 

Why in that rawness left you wife and child. 

Those precious motives, those strong knots of love, 
Without leave taking. Shak. 


Raw-port (rs^pdrt), n. A port-bole la small 
vessels for working an oar in a calm. 
Raz(rak8),v.i. [A forin allied to rsa<A. See 
Reach. ] To extend the bodily members, at 
one when fatigued or awaking ; to stretch, 
to admit of extension; to make efforts to 
attain. Ramsay. [Scotch.] 

Rax (raka), v.t To stretch; to extend; to 
reach ; as, to rax a person something from 
a shelf. Bums. [Scotch.] 

Ray (ra), n. [O.Fr. ray, a sunbeam, from 
L. radius, a ray (whence rtsdiant). J 1. A line 
of light, or the straight line 8upi>osed to 
be described by a particle of light. A col- 
lection of parallel rays constitutes a beam; 
a collection of diverging or converging rays, 
a pencil. The mixed solar beam contains, 
1st, Herschelian calorific rays, producing 
heat and expansion, but not vision and col- 
our ; 2d, colorific rays, producing vision 
and colour, but not heat or expansion; 8d, 
chemical or actinic rays, producing certain 
effects on the composition of homes, but 
neither heat, expansion, vision, nor colour. 
2. A beam of intellectual light; perception; 
apprehension; sight. Pope. — 8. One of a 
number of lines or radii diverging from a 
centre. 

The si^ificance of the term {ray) has lately been 
extended. In its most general sense, any group of 
straight lines drawn from a fixed centre, whether 
they are contained within the same plane or otherwise. 
In this very general meaning, it is now frequently 
employed in geometry. Prof. Ntckol 

4. In hot. the radiating part of a flower or 
plant ; as, (a) the outer part or circumfer- 
ence of a compound radiate flower (6) A 
plate of compressed parallelograms of cell- 
ular tissue, connecting the texture of the 
stem, and maintaining a communication be- 
tween the centre and the circumference. — 
5 In ich. one of the radiating Itony spines 
in the flns of Ashes, serving to support the 
membrane. — 6. t A kind of striped cloth. 
‘The riche rayes.' Piers Plowman.— Prin- 
cipal ray. See Principal.— Fwuaf rays. 
See Visual. 

Ray (ra), n. [Fr. raie, from L. raia, a ray.] 
Raia, a genus of 
elasmobranchi- 
ate fishes, re- 
cognized by the 
flattened body, 
which resem- 
bles a broad disk 
from its union 
with the ex- 
tremely broad 
and fleshy pec- 
torals, which are 
Joined to each 
other before or 
to theBnoiit,and 
which extend 
behind the two 
sides of the ab- 
domen as far as 
the base of the 
ventrals, resem- 
bling the rays of 
a fan In the various subdivisions of this 
genus we find the sting-ray, spotted tor- 
pedo, thornback, skate, &c. 

Ray (ra), v t 1 To streak; to mark with 
long lines ; to form rays. 

Unloved, the sun-flower, shining fair, 

(Shall) ray round with flames her disk of seed. 

Tennyson. 

2. To shoot forth or emit ; to cause to shine 
out. 

Shines o'er the rest, the pastoral queen, and rays 
Her smiles, sweet-beaming, on her shepherd king 
Thotnson 

Ray (ra), v.i. To shine forth or out, as in 
rays 

In a molten glory shrined 

That rays off into gloom. E. B. Broiuning. 



Starry Ray {Raia radiata). 


Rayt (ra), v.t. To discolour; to defile or 
disfigure ; to foul ; to soil. Shak. 

Ray f (rft), n. Array ; order ; arran^ment ; 
dress. ‘ And spoiling all her goodly ray.' 
Spenser. 

Rayt (ra), v.t. To array. 

Ray (r&), n. A disease of sheep. Called 
also Scab, Shah, or Rubbers. 

Rayah (rft'ytt), n. [Ar. ra'iyah, a flock or 
herd, a tenant, a peasant, from ra'a, to 
pasture.] In Turkey, a person not a Mo- 
hammedan who pays the capitation tax. 

Rayed (rad), a. Having rays ; adorned with 
rays; radiated. 

The third is an octagonal chapel, of which we can 
see but little more than the roof with Iti tiling- 
Ruskin. 


— Rayed or radiated animoUs, Radiata 
(which see). 


Fftte, flir, fat, fgll; m4, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl, So. abune; f. So. fey. 
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REACTION 


BlY-SnUMI (r&^graa), n. Same as Rye- 
Hfrcuf^hlch see). 

jf j^ylA> (rilY D.t. To gush; to flow. Spemer. 
See Rail. 

BayldSB (r&'les), a. Destitate of light; dark; 
not illuminated. ‘JRaj/lew majesty.’ Young. 
]^rne t (ran), n. Empire ; realm ; region ; 
relgu. Spenser. 

Rayon t (ra'on), n. [Fr. rayon.] A beam or 
ray. Spenser. 

Bayonnant, Rayonned, Rayonee (ra on- 

nan t, ra'ond, ra-on-e'), a. In her. the same 
as Radiant (which see). 

Jtaxe ( raz ), n. a root. See Race, a root ; 
RAOB-QlNaBR. [In the following passage 
this word seems to signify a package or 
bale ; it may be loosely used for a package 
of race-ginger 

I have a eaminon of bacon and two raxes of 
ginger to be delivered as far as Charing Cross. SArtxr.J 

Raze (raz), v.t. pret. & pp razed; ppr. 
razing. [Fr. raser, from L rado, rasum, 
to scrape, whence also razor. See Rase.] 
1. To strike on the surface ; to glance along 
the surface of ; to graze ; to rase. 

He dreamt to-night the boar had raxec/his helm. ShaJt. 
To pass there was such scanty room, 

The bars descending his plume. Sir Scott. 


2. To subvert from the foundation ; to over- 
throw ; to demolish ; as. to raze a city to 
the ground. ‘The royal hand that razed 
unhappy Troy.’ Dryden.—3 To erase; to 
efface; to obliterate. ‘Razing the charac- 
ters of your renown.' Shak. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Haxe out the written troubles of the brain? SAax. 

4 . To extirpate ; to destroy ; to make away 
with. 

ril find a day to massacre thern all. 

And raxe their faction and their family. SAax 

Raized (razd), p. and a. In her. same as 
Erased (which see). 

Razee (ra-ze'), n [Fr. ras^, from raser, to 
raze, to cut down ships. See Raze ] A 
ship of war cut down to a smaller size, as a 
seventy-four to a frigate, <fec. 

Razee (ra-ze'), v.t To cut down or reduce 
to a lower class, as a ship ; hence, to lessen 
or abridge by cutting out parts; as, to razee 
a book or an article. 

Razor (rAzor),n. [Fr rasotr, from raser, from 
L, rado, rasum, to scrape See Raze, Rase ] 

1. A keen-edged knife used for shaving.— 

2. A tusk ; as, the razors ot a boar. J ohnson 
Bazorable t (ra'zor-a-bl), a. Fit to be shaved. 

Till new-born chins 

Be rough and raxorable. Shak 

Razor-back, Razor-backed Wbale (ra'- 
zor-bak, ra'zor-bakt- whal ), n One of the 
largest species of the whale tribe, the Ba- 
Imnoptera or Rorqtialus borealis, the great 
uortneni rorqual See Rorqual . 

Razor-blH (ra'zor-bil), n An aquatic bird, 
the Alca torda or common auk. See Auk. 
Bazor-Hsll (ra'zor-flsh), n 1. A species of 
fish with a compressed body, much prized 
for the table. It is the Coryphoena novacula. 

2. The razor-sliell (which see). 

Razor-Shell (ra'zor-shel), n The vernacu- 
lar name for the shell of some species of the 
genus Solen. See SOLEN. 

Razor-stone (ra'zor-ston), n. See NOVACU- 
LITE. . , , 

Razor-strop (ri'zor-strop), n. A strop for 
sharpening razors. Written also Razor- 
strap. 

Raznre (r&'zhiir), n. [Fr.rasure; L rasura, 
from rado, rasum, to scrape. See Rase ] 
1. The act of erasing or effacing ; oblitera- 
tion. ‘ The tooth of time, and raz\ire of 
oblivion.’ Shak. See Rasurb. — 2. That 
which is razed; an erasure. ^ 

There were many raxurts in the book of the 
treasury. 

(rft'zi-a). n. [Ar. ragazia.] An 
lncui*sion made by military into an enemy s 
country for the purpose of carrying off cattle 
and destroying the standing crops. It always 
conveys the idea of pillage. Its meaning is 
sometimes extended to other sorts of incur- 

Rfih. A prefix from the Latin, denoting iter- 
ation, return, repetition, retrogression, <fec. 
The form red also occurs in words begin- 
ning with a vowel, as in redolent, r^eem. 
In some words it has lost its special signi- 
flcatlon, as in rejoice, recommend, receive. 
Be (r&), n. In rnueic, the name given by the 
Italians and French to the second note of 
the diatonic scale, and generally throughout 
Europe to the secoud of the syllables used in 
tolmOMtUm. 


Re (r6), n. In Egypt, myth, same as Rhe. 

Be -absorb (re-ab-sorbO, v.t. 1. To absorb 
or imbibe again. Kirwan.—2. To swallow 
up again. 

The Thing, in philosophical uncommercial Ian. 
guage. is still a no-thing, mostly semblance, and de- 
ce^on of the sight benign oblivion incessantly 

S nawing at it, impatient till Chaos to which it belongs 
o re-ahsorb it. Carlyle. 

Re-absorption (re-ab-sorp'shon), n. The 
act of re-absorbing, or the state of being 
re -absorbed 

Be-aocess (re-ak'ses), n. A new or fresh 
access or approach ; a visit renewed. ‘ The 
re-aeoess of the sun.’ Hakewill. 

Be -accuse (re-ak-kuz'), v.t. To accuse 
again or afresh. ‘ Who re-accused Norfolk 
for words of treason he had used.’ Daniel 
Beach ( rech ). V t. Rauaht, the ancient 
pret. , is obsolete The verb is now regular ; 
pret. & pp. reached; ppr. reaching. [A, Sax 
rcBcan (ce long), O.Fris. rSka, G. reichen, to 
reach, to extend, to hold out. From same 
root as rich, right, and L rego, to govern, 
rex, a king, E regal.] 1. 'To extend; to 
stretch ; to hold or put forth ; to spread 
abroad : often followed by out and forth. 

Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; 
and reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my side. 

Jn. XX 27 - 

Fruit-trees over-woody reach'd too far 
Their pamper’d boughs. Milton. 

But who shall so forecast the years 
And find in loss a gain to match? 

Or reach a hand thro’ time to catch 

The far-ofl Interest of tears? Tennyson. 

2. To attain or obtain by stretching forth 
the hand ; to extend to ; to touch by extend- 
ing, either the arm alone or with an instru- 
ment in the hand; to strike from a distance ; 
as, to reach a book on the shelf ; 1 cannot 
reach the object with my cane. 

O patron power, thy present aid afford, 

That I may reach the beast. Dryden 

3. To extend to; to stretch out as far, or as 
high as; to touch in extent. 

Wilt thou reach stars because they shine on thee? 

Shak 

When he addresses himself to battle against the 


guardian angels, he stands like Tcncriffe or Atlas ; 
ms stature reaches the sky. Carlyle. 

4. To deliver with the hand by extending 
the arm; to give with the hand. 

Reach a chair ; 

So ; now, methtnks, I feel a little ease. Shak 
6. To arrive at; to come to; to get as far as; 
as, the ship reached her port in safety. 

The coast so long desired 

Thy troops shall reach, but, having reached, repent. 

Dryden. 

6. To attain to or arrive at, by effort, la- 
bour, or study; hence, to gain or obtain. 

The best accounts of the appearances of nature 
which human penetration can reach, come short of 
Its reality Cheyne. 

7. To extend an action or influence to; to 
penetrate to. 

Whatever alterations are made in the body, if they 
reach not the mind, there is no perception. Locke. 

If these examples of grown men reach not the case 
of children, let them examine. Locke. | 

8. t To understand; to comprehend. 

Do what, sir? 1 reach you not. Beatt. Gr FI. 

9 t To overreach; to deceive. ‘ Reaching us 
in our greatest and highest concern.’ South 
Reach (rech), v.i 1. To stretch out the 
hand in order to touch or attain a thing ; 
hence, to make efforts at attainment. 

One may reach deep enough, and yet 
Find little. Shak 

2. To be extended enough in dimension, 
time, action, influence, &c., to have the 
power of touching, attaining, or equalling 
something. 

And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on 
the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven 

On xxvin. 12 . 

To me you cannot reach, you play the siiaiiiel. 

And think with wagging of your tongue to win me. 

Shak. 

3 Eaut to stand off and on; also, to sail by 
the wind upon any tack.— To reach after or 
af, to make efforts to attain to or obtain. 


He would be in a posture of mind, reaching after 
a positive idea of infinity. Locke. 

Why was I not contented? Wherefore reach 
At things which, but for thee, O Latmian, 

Had been my dreary death Keats, 

Reach (r6ch), n. l The act of reaching; the 
power of touching or taking by the hand, or 
by any instrument managed by the hand ; 
distance to which one can reach; as, to make 
a reach for something; the book is not 
within my rsuoh. 

High from ground, the branches would 
Thy utmost reach, or Adam s. Muton. 


2. Power of attainment or management; the 
sphere to which an agency or a power is li- 
mited ; often the extent or limit of human 
faculties or attainments. ‘With thought 
beyond the reaches of our souls.’ Shak. 

‘ Beyond the inffnite and boundless reach of 
mercy.’ Shak. ‘ Beyond the reach of art.’ 
Pope. 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to know, 

How far your genius, taste, and learning go. Pope. 

3 A scheme; an artifice to obtain an advan- 
tage. 

The Duke of Parma had particular reaches and 
ends of his own underhand to cross the design. 

BeuoH 

4. Extent; expanse; stretch. 

And on the left hand, bell 

With long reach interposed. Milton. 

6. A stretch of water: (a) that portion of a 
canal between two locks having a uniform 
level, (b) A strait or channel ; an arm of 
the sea. ‘ 'Ihe rocky rcachcc.' Pope. (c)The 
course of a river, between any two bendings, 
in which the stream preserves a strai^t 
direction. 

In walking as of old we walk’d 

Beside the river's wooded reach. Tennyson. 

6. The pole connecting the rear axle to the 
bolster of a wagon or other vehicle. 

Reach (r6ch), v i. To make efforts to vo- 
mit; to retch. [Provincial.] 

Reach (rech), n. An effort to vomit. [Pro- 
vincial.] ,, , 

Reachable (rech'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
reached; within reach. H. Martineau. 
Reacher (rech'6r), n. One who reaches; one 
who fetches from some distant place and 
gives. , . 

He . . . spoke to Jennings the reacher of the re- 
cords, that he should let him have any record 

Life cfA. Wood. 

Reachlng-post (rech'ing-p6st), n. A post 
used in rope-making, fixed in the groimd at 
the lower end of a rope-walk. 

Reachless (rfichTes), a. Beyond reach; un- 
attainable; lofty. 'Unto a reachless pitch 
of praises bight,’ Bp. Hall. 
Reach-me-down (r§ch-m6-doun'), a. Ready- 
made; cast-off. [Colloq.) 

You know in the Palais Royal they hang out the 
most splendid reach-me-dov)n dressing-gowns, waist- 
coats, and so forth. Thackeray. 

React (rd-akt'), v.t. To act or perform anew; 
as, to react a play ; the same scenes were 
reacted at Rome. 

React (re-akt'). V t. 1 To return an impulse 
or impression; to respond to an impulse by 
some action; to resist the action of another 
body by an opposite force. 

Cut off your hand, and you may do 

With t’other hand the work of two ; 

Because the soul her power contracts. 

And on tlie brother limb reacts. Swift. 

2. To act in opposition ; to resist any influ- 
ence or power.— 3. To act mutually or re- 
ciprocally upon each other, as two or more 
chemical agents. 

Reaction (re-ak'shon), n. 1 Any action to 
resistance or response to the influence of 
another action or power; the reciprocal 
action which two bodies or two minds exert 
on each other.— 2. Action in a contrary di- 
rection to that in which an advance has 
already been made ; action or tendency te 
revert from a present to a previous conto- 
tion ; specifically, in politics, a tendency to 
revert from a more to a less advanced policy. 

The violent reaction which had laid the Whig 
party prostrate was followed by a still more violent 
reaction in the opposite direction. Macaulay. 

3. In physics, counteraction, the resistance 
made by a body to the action or Impulse of 
another body, which endeavours to change 
its state, either of motion or rest. It is an 
axiom in mechanics that ‘action and re- 
action are always equal and contrary, or 
that the mutual actions of two bodies are 
always equal, and exerted in opposite direc- 
tions -4. In chem. the mutual or reciprocal 
action of chemical agents upon each other 
5 In pathol. (a) the action of an organ which 
reflects upon another the irritation pre- 
viously transmitted to itself; a vital pheno- 
menon, arising from the application ^ w 
external influence ; the cause of the ^ita- 
tion is termed the stimulus or irritant (0) 
Depression or exhaustion consequent on ex- 
cessive excitement or stimulation (c) in 
increased impetus which succeeds aspbyxia 
or torpor, &c.— iJeaefton wheel, 
which a rotary motion is ?nppted by the 
action of streams of if » 
ally from its sides under tee pr^suw of a 
head of water entering It from above, ttee 
Turbine. 
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Baaotlonary (re-ak'ihon-A<ri), a. Proceed* 
ing from, constituted by, implying, tending 
towards, or fayouring reaction; as, reoo- 
tionary movements. 

At present it is enoufir^ to say, that the rtacHonary 
party, though led by an overwhelming majority of the 
clergy, was defeated Bucklt. 

HeAOtlOXiary, BeaotloniBt (re-ak'shon-a-ri, 
rd>ak^shon-i8t), n. A favourer or promoter 
of reaction ; specifically, one who attempts 
to check, undo, or reverse political pro- 
gress. 

Beactlve (^rS-ak^tiv), a. Having power to 
react; tending to reaction. 

Reaotively (i^ak^tiv-li), odv. By reaction. 
BeactlyeneM (r^-ak^tiv-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being reactive. 

Bead (rSdX v.t pret. & pp. read (red); ppr. 
readinq. [A. Sax. rcBdan, to discern, to advise, 
to read : cog. Icel rdtha, to advise, to ex- 
plain, to read; G. rcUken, to advise, and re- 
den, to speak; Goth, rodjan, to speak, dis- 
course, reason. The A. Sax. pret. <fe pp. 
were rcedde and gerasd respectively, later 
redde and red. It would have been better 
to have retained the spelling red; comp. 
lead and led.] 1. To peruse; to take in the 
sense of by Inspection; to go over and gather 
the meaning of; as, to read a book or news- 
paper; to read a Latin author.— 2. To utter 
aloud, following something written or 

S rinted; to reproduce in sound; as, to read 
^e letters of an alphabet; to read figures; 
to read the notes of music, or to read music. 

S. To be able to discern the thoughts or 
feelings of ; to see through ; to understand 
from superficial indications. 

Who is't can read a woman t Shak. 

She scarcely finds it necessary to look at Twemlow 
while he speaks, so easily does she read him. 

DteJkens. 

You may search my countenance, but you cannot 
read it. Charlotte BronU. 

4. To learn or discover by observation; to 
discover by characters, marks, or features. 

An armed corse did lie. 

In whose dead face he read great magnanimity. 

Spenser. 

Those about her 

From her shall read the perfect ways of honour. 

Shak. 

6 . To study by reading; as, to read law.— 
To read up, to make a special study of.— 
d. To explain; to interpret. 

I can read my uncle’s riddle. Sir Seott. 
Read my little fable : 

He that runs may read. Tennyson. 

7.t To declare; to tell; to rehearse. Spen- 
ser. S.t To suppose; to guess; to ima^ne; 
to fancy. Spenser.— 9.f To advise; to rede. 

My ladye reads you swith return. Sir U'. Scott 
—To read one’s self in, in the Church ofEnq- 
land, to read the Thirty-nine Articles of reli- 
gion, and repeat the Declaration of Assent 
prescribed by law, which is required of every 
Incumbent on the first Sunday on which he 
officLates in the church of his benefice. 

On the following Sunday Mr. Arabin was to read 
himself at his new church. Trollope. 

—To read music, to be acquainted with mu- 
sical notation so as to be able to sing or 
play at siuht 

Bead (rda), v.i. 1. To perform the act of 
reading. 

So they read in the book of the law of God dis- 
tinctly, and gave the sense. Neh. viii. 8. 

2. To be studious ; to practise much read- 
ing; to study for a specific object, as for uni- 
versity honours, a fellowship, the bar, <fec. 

S. To ieam or find out particulars by read- 
ing. 

I have read of an eastern king who put a judge to 
death for an iniquitous sentence. 

4. To be textnally so and so; to stand writ- 
ten or printed ; as, the pass^e reads thus 
in the early manuscripts —5. To have a cer- 
tain effect when read. 

Vows, love, promises, confidences, gratitude, how 
queerly they trad after a while. Thackeray. 

To tell; to declare. Spenser.— To read 
between the lines, to perceive and appreciate 
the real motive or meaning of a writing or 
work, BB distinsnfitbed from what is openly 
professed or patent; to ascertain the amount 
of real tmth contained in a writing which 
is partly true and partly fabulous. 

He feel* himself therefore obliged to treat the 
book with distrust, and in reading the narrative to 
read between the lines, and see there the purpose of 
the writer, as other critic* have been obliged to do. 

Scotsman nrwspaper. 

Bead (redX a. Instmcted or knowing by 
reading: bo^y used except with the adverb 
vMtll; as, v)dX read in history; voeU read in 


the olasslcs. *A poet . . . weU read in 
Longinus.’ Addison, 

Bea4(rM), n. Beading; perusal 'My first 
read of the newspaper. Thackeray. 

It is sufficient to run over Cowley once ; but Par- 
nell. after the fiftieth read, is as fresh as at the first. 

Hume. 

Beadt (rdd), n. [A. Sax. reed, counsel. See 
the verb.] Saying; advice; counsel; rede. 
Who dares dissent from this my read. Spenser. 

BeadatolUty (rfid-a-biri-ti), n. Readable- 
ness. ‘The readability of a story.’ Trol- 
lope. 

Beadable (rSd'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
read; legible; fit or suitable to be read; 
worth reading. 

ReadablenesB (rdd'a-b^-nes), n. The state 
of being readable. 

Readal^ (rgd'a-bli), adv. In a readable 
manner; legibly. 

Re-addresB (re-ad-dresO, v.t. To address 
or direct again. * He re-addressed himself 
to her. ’ Boyle. 

Re-adeptt (r§-a-dept'),i>.f. [L r£, again, and 
adipiscor, adeptus, to obtain.] To regain ; 
to recover. 

Re-adeptlont (rS-a-dep'8hon),n. [See above. ] 
A regaining; recovery of something lost 
Bacon. 

Reader (red'6r), n. 1. One who reads ; any 
person who pronounces written or printed 
words ; one who peruses or studies what is 
written ; specifically, one whose office it is 
to read prayers, lesojns, lectures, and the 
like to others; as, (al in R. Cath. Ch. one of 
the five inferior orders of the priesthood; 
(6) In Eng. Church, a deacon appointed to 
perform divine serWee in churches and cha- 
pels, of which no one has the cure. There 
are ^so readers (priests) attached to various 
eleemosynary and other foundations. (c)One 
who reads or delivers lectures in connection 
with certain institutions, as the University 
of Oxford and the English Inns of Court; a 
lecturer. — 2. In typography, a corrector of 
the press; as, a printer’s reader, —3. Byway 
of distinction, one that reads much; one 
studious in books. — 4. A reading-book for 
schools; a book containing exercises for 
reading. 

Readership (red'4r-ship), n. The office of 
a reader. 

Readily (redl-li), adv. In a ready manner; 

(a) quickly; promptly; easily; as, I readily 
perceive the distinction youmake. (b) Cheer- 
fully; without delayer objection; mthoiit 
reluctance 

I readily grant that one truth cannot contradict 
anotlier. Locke 

Readiness (red’i-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being ready; as, (a) a state of due pre- 
paration for what is to be done. 

I am Joyful to hear of their readiness, and am the 
man, I think, that shall set them in present action. 

Shak. 

(b) Quickness; facility; aptitude; as, readi- 
ness of speech; readiness of thought; readi- 
ness of mind in suggesting an answer. 

I thought, by your readiness in the office, you had 
continued in it some time Shak \ 

(c) Cheerfulness; willingness; alacrity; free- 
dom from reluctance; as, to grant a request 
or assistance with readiness. 

They received the word with all readiness of mind 

Acts xvii. XI I 

Syn. Quickness, expedition, promptitude, 
aptness, knack, skill, expertness, prompt- 
ness, facility, aptitude, dexteritv, ease, cheer- 
fulness, wilUngness, alacrity, alertness, pre- 
paration. 

Reading (r^d'ing), n. 1. The act of one who 
reads; perusal.— 2 Study of books; as, a man 
of extensive reading.— 3. A lecture or pre- 
lection; a public recital. 

The Jews had their weekly reading’s of the law. 

Hooker, 

4. The particular way in which a word or 
passage is written or printed considered 
with reference to its textual correctness; a 
particular version of a passage; a lection. 

There are in this manuscript some readings differ- 
ent from the common copies. Wattrland 

5. Judgment, opinion, or appreciation found- 
ed on or formed from study, reading, or ob- 
Bervation; hence, reproduction in accord- 
ance with one’s interpretation of an author’s 
intention; delineation; representation; ren- 
dering 

You charm me, Mortimer, with your reading my 
weaknesses. By the by that very word Reading, in 
its critical use, always charms me. An actress’s 
reading of a chambermaid, a dancer's reading of a 
hompipCi a singer’s reading of a song, a marine- 
painter's reading of the sea. the kettle-drum's read> 
ing of an instrumental passage, are phases ever 
youthful and delightful. Dickens. 


6. In legiMicn, the formal recital of a bin 
by the proper officer, before the House which 
is to consider it; as, the bill passed the 
second reading. 

Rsadlng (rSd^ing), a. Addicted to reading; 
as, a reading community.— A reading man, 
in univertiues, a hard student, or one who 
is entirely devoted to his collegiate studies. 
Reading-book (r6d'ing-buk), n. A book 
containing selections to be used as exercises 
in reading. 

Reading-boy (rSd'lng-boi), n. In printing, 
a boy employed to read copy to a proof- 
reader; a reader’s assistant. 

Reading-desk (rSd'ing-desk), n. A desk at 
which reading is performed; a desk for sup- 
porting a book, so that the hands of the 
reader are not engaged or fatigued by hold- 
ing it. 

Reading-glass (red'in^-glas), n. A large 
magnifying lens, set in a frame furnished 
with a handle, used to assist in reading, 
&c. 

Reading-room (r6d'ing-rbm), n. A room or 
apartment appropriated to reading; a room 
furnished with newspapers, periodicalB.d^., 
to which persons resort for reading. 
Reading-Stand (rgd’ing-stand), n. A kind 
of stand or desk at which reading is per- 
formed. 

Readjoum (r§.ad-j6m'), v.t. To adjourn 
again or anew. 

Rejournment (rg-ad-j6m'ment), n. A 
succeeding adjournment ; adjournment a- 
new. 

Readjust (re-ad -JustO, v.t To settle again; 
to put in order again what had been dis- 
composed. 

The beau sheathed his hanger, and reacHusted his 
hair Fielding. 

Readjustment (re-ad-just'ment), n. The 
act of readjusting; the state of being re- 
adjusted. 

Readmission (re-ad-mi'shon), n. The act 
of admitting again ; the state of being re- 
admitted ; as, the readmission of a student 
into a seminary. 

In an exhausted receiver, animals that seem as they 
were dead, revive upon the readmission of fre.sh air. 

j 4 rfiuthnot 

Readmit (rS-ad-mit'), v. t. To admit again. 
Whose ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to readmit the suppliant. Milton. 

Readmittance (r^-ad-mit’ans), n. Allow- 
ance to enter again; readmission. 'Humbly 
petitioning readmittance into his college.* 
T, Warton. 

Readopt (re-a-doptO, v.t. To adopt again. 
Young. 

Readom (rfi-a-dom''), v.t. To adorn anew; 
to decorate a second time. ‘ With scarlet 
honours readom the tide.’ Sir R. Black- 
more. 

Readvance (rg-ad-vans'), v.i. To advance 
again or afresh. 

Which if they miss, they yet should readvance 
To former height. B. yonson. 

Readvertenoy (re-ad-v6rt'en-sl), n. The 
act of reviewing or again adverting to. 
[Rare.] 

Memory ... he does not make to be a recovery 
of ideas that were lost, but a readvertency or reappli- 
cation of mind to ideas that were actually there, 
though not attended to. Horns, 

Ready (red'i), a. [O.E. redi,readi, A. Sax. 
roede, ready; Dan. rede, Sw. reda, Icel 
reithr, G. (heyreit From the root of ride 
Array is from this stem through the French. ] 

1. Prepared at the moment; fitted or fur- 
nished with what is necessary; disposed in 
a manner suited to the purpose; fit for im- 
mediate use; caiuing no delay from want of 
preparation; as, the troops were now ready 
to march. ‘ Be ready for your death. ’ Shak. 

My oxen and my fallings are killed, and all things 
arc ready. Mat. xadl. 4. 

2. Quick to receive or comprehend; not slow, 
backward, dull, or hesitating ; as, a ready 
apprehension. * Ready in gibes, quick-an- 
swered. ’ Shak. ‘ A lively genius and a ready 
memoiw,’ Watts. ’Ready in devising ex- 
pedients.’ Macaulay.— ‘Z. Quick in action 
or execution; prompt; nimble; dexterous 

My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. P*. xlv. i. 

4. Prepared in mind or disposition; not 
backward or reluctant; willing; Inclined. 

The spirit truly is ready, but the flesh is weak. 

Mark ziv. 3a 

Singing of men that in battle aaray. 

Ready m heart and ready in hancL 

Marcn with banner and bugle and fife 

To the death, for their native land. Tennyson, 

6. Occasioning no delay; offering Itself at 
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OBC«; at band; opportune; near; easy; con- 
venient. 

A sapiing pine he wrench’d from out the ground. 
The readiest weapon that his fury found. Drydeit. 
Sometimes the readiest way which a wise man hath 
to conquer is to flee. Hooker. 

6. On the point of ; about to ; on the eve or 
brink; not distant. 

The blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon me. job xxix. 13. 

Our king, being ready to leap out of himself with 
Joy of his found daughter . . . cries ‘ O thy mother.' 

—Ready money, means of immediate pay- 
ment; cash. ‘Five marks ready money.' 
Shak. Hence — tAe ready, ready money. 
[Colloq.] 

Lord Strut was not very flush in the ready. 

Arbiithnot. 

—To make ready, to make preparation; to 
get things in readiness. 

He will show you a large upper room furnished 
and prepared ; there make ready for us. 

Mark xiv. 15. 

Syn. Prepared, quick, prompt, unhesitat- 
ing, dexterous, apt, skilful, handy, expert, 
facile, easy, opportune, disposed, willing, 
free, cheerful. 

Eeady (red'i), adv. In a state of preparation, 
80 as to need no delay. 

We ourselves will go ready armed before the chil- 
dren of Israel. Nuin xxxii. 17. 

Ready (red'i), v.t To dispose in order ; to 
prepare; to make ready ‘Having readied 
all those costly thinp.^ Ueywood. 
Ready-made (red'f-mad), a. 1. Made or 
prepared beforehand ; kept ou hand to an- 
swer demands; kept in stock ready for use 
or sole ; as, ready-made clothes or shoes — 
2. Pertaining to articles prepared before- 
hand ; as. the ready-made department of a 
tailor’s or shoemaker’s business. 
Ready-money (red'i -mun-i), a Paid or pay- 
able at the time of sale or delivery; con- 
ducted on the principle of goods being paid 
on sale or delivery; as, a ready-money trans- 
action; a ready-money business or system. 
Ready-reckoner (red-i-rek'n-^r), n A book 
of ^ulated calculations, giving the value 
of any number of things from a farthing 
each upwards, as also the interest of any 
sum of money for any period from a day 
upward, and the like ; a book of tables to 
facilitate calculations. 

The Cleric in Eastcheap cannot spend the day in 
vending hts Ready- Reckoner; he must take it as 
verified, true and indisputable. Carlyle. 

Ready-Witted (red'i-wit-ed), a. Having 
rea<^ wit. 

Reamrm (r§-af-f6rm'), v.t. To affirm again. 
Reafl&rmanoe (r6-af-f6rm'ans), n. A se- 
cond affirmation or confirmation. ‘ A reaf- 
firmance after such I’evocation.’ Aylife. 
Reafforest (rg-af-for'est), v.f. To convert 
anew into a forest 

Reagent (re-a'jent), n. Generally, any- 
thing that produces reaction; specifically, in 
ehem. a substance employed to detect the 
presence of other bodies. In chemical an- 
alysis, the component parts of bodies may 
be ascertained in quantity as well as in qua- 
lity by the operations of the laboratory, or 
their quality alone may be detected by the 
operations of reagents. Thus, the infusion 
of galls is a reagent which detects iron by a 
dark purple precipitate; the prussiate of 
potash is a reagent which exhibits a blue 
with the same metal, c^c. 

Reaggravatlon (re-ag'gra-va"8bon), n. In 
Rom. Cath. eccles. law, the last monitory, 
published after three admonitions and be- 
fore the last excommunication. 

Reagree (r6-a-grg'), v.i. To agree again; to 
become reconciled. 

Reanee (re-a-grS'), v. t. To cause to agree 
ag^n; to reconcile. [Rare.] 

And fain to see that glorious holiday 

Of union which this, discord reag^eed. Daniel. 

Reakt (rSk), n. An aquatic plant which it 
is now impossible to identify; rush and sea- 
weed have been suggested. Drant. 

Reakt (rek), n. A freak; a prank; a trick. 
‘ To play reaks.' Cotgrave. ‘ That play such 
reak».' Beau. <Ss FI. 

Real (rfi'al), a. [O.Fr. real (Mod.Fr. rdeJ), or 
directly from L.L. recUis, from L. res, a 
thing.) 1. Actually being or existing; not 
fictitious or Imaginary; as, a description of 
real life. 

I waked, and found 

Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively shadowed. Milton. 

2 , Genuine; not artificial, counterfeit, or 
faotitioui; as, real Madeira wine; real ginger. 


8. Not affected ; not assumed ; as, now ho 
appears in his real character. 

There are persons of higher title, as princes and 
nobles, who are descendea from a long line of noble 
ancestors, and some are described as the ‘ real no- 
bility,’ who can trace the possession of arms. seal, 
and title for one hundred years in their family. 

Brongltam. 

4. t Relating to things, not to persons ; not 
personal. 

Many are perfect In men’s humours, that are not 
greatly capable of the real part of business. Bacon 

5. In Urn, pertaining to things fixed, per- 
manent, or immovable, as to lands and 
tenements; as, real estate, opposed to ‘per- 
sonal or 'movable property; chattels real. 
— Real auction, in law, an action which con- 
cerns real property; an action brought for 
the specific recovery of lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments.— assets, assets con- 
sisting in real estate, or lands and tenements 
descending to an heir, sufficient to answer 
the charges upon the estate created by the 
ancestor.— iteaZ burden, in Scotg law, a bur- 
den in money imposed on the subject of a 
right, as on an estate, in the deed by which 
the right is constituted, and thus distin- 
guished from a personal burden, which is 
imposed merely on the receiver of the right 
—Real composition, an agreement made be- 
tween the owner of lands and the parson or 
vicar, with consent of the ordinary, that such 
lands shall be discharged from payment of 
tithes, in consequence of other land or recom- 
pense given to the parson In lieu and satisfac- 
tion thereof. — Real definition, in logic. See 
Definition —Real estate, landed property, 
including all estates and interest in lands 
which are held for life or for some greater 
estate, and whether such lands be of free- 
hold or copyhold tenure.— Rcai laws, laws 
which directly and indirectly regulate pro- 
perty, and the rights of property, without 
intermeddling with or changing the state of 
the person. — Real presence, in theol. the 
actual presence of the body and blood of 
Christ in the eucharist, by the conversion of 
the substance of the bread and wine into 
the real body and blood of Christ,— JReaZ 
property. Same as Real estate. —Real right, 
in taw, a right of property in a subject, or 
as it is termed a. jus in re, in virtue of which 
the person vested with the real right may 
pursue for possession of the subject, — Real 
things, things substantial and immovable, 
and the rights and profits annexed to or 
issuing out of them.— if«af warrandice. See 
Warrandice —Syn. Actual, true, genuine, 
authentic. 

Real (re'al). adv. Really; very; truly; emi- 
nently. [Provincial and American.) 

Realt (re'al), n A realist. ‘Scotists, 
Thomists, Reals, Nominals.’ Burton. 

Real (ra'al), n. [Sp ] A Spanish silver coin 
worth nearly 2id. English. In the course 
of exchange 100 reals are rated at £1 ster- 
ling. 

Real,t a. [O.Fr. real, L regalis, from rex, 
regis, a kin^;. ] Royal. Chaucer. 

Realgar ( re - al ' gar ), »i. [ Fr. realgar, from 
Sp. rejalgar, from Ar. rahj, powder, al, the, 
and ghdr, a mine.) A combination of sul- 
phur and arsenic in equal equivalents; red 
sulphuret of arsenic, which is found native. 
Realgar differs from orpiment in the cir- 
cumstance that orpiment is composed of 
two equivalents of arsenic and three of sul- 
phur. 

Realism (re'al-izm), n. 1 . In metaph. as 
opposed to idealism, the doctrine that there 
is an immediate or Intuitive cognition of 
external objects, while according to ideal- 
ism all we are conscious of is our ideas. 
According to realism external objects exist 
independently of our sensations or concep- 
tions; according to idealism they have no 
such independent existence. The Scotch 
school of philosophy, the common sense 
school as it has been called, has been most 
consistent In maintaining the doctrine of 
realism. See Idealism. — 2. In scholastic 
philos. the doctrine which maintains that 
genus and species exist Independently of our 
conceptions and expressions, and that there 
is something corresponding to each concep- 
tion or expression which is the object of our 
thoughts when we employ the terra. See 
Realist, 2.-8. In the fins arts, the repre- 
sentation of nature as it actually appears. 
See Realist, 8. 

Realist (re'al-ist), n. 1. In metaph. one who 
holds the doctrine of realism as opposed to 
that of idealism. See Realism, idealism. 
2. In scholastic philos. one who maintains 
that things, and not words, are the objects 


of dialectics: opposed to nofnindlist. Under 
the denomination of realists were compre- 
hended the Scotists and Thomists, and all 
other sects of schoolmen ,exoept the followers 
of Occam and Abelard, who were nominalists. 
The terra has been also used to distinguish the 
orthodox Trinitarians from the Soclnlans and 
Sabellians. — 3. In the fine arts and litera- 
ture, one who endeavours to reproduce na- 
ture o^describes real life just as it appears 
to him: opposed to an idealist, ytho idealizes, 
refines, and endeavours to elevate nature 
to a type of his own conception. 

The practical result of their several theories being 
that tlie Idealists arc always producing more or less 
formal conditions of art, and the Realists striving to 
produce in all their art either some image of nature 
or record of nature. Rusktn. 

Realistic (rg-al-ist'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of the realists; relating to 
realism ; as, the realistic schools of phUoso- 
phy or painting. 

Reality (re-al’i-ti), n. [Fr. rialiU. See 
Real.) 1. The state or quality of being 
real; actual being or existence of anything; 
truth; fact, in distinction from mere appear- 
ance. 

A man may fancy he understands a critic, when in 
reality he does not comprehend his meaning. 

Addison. 

lt.s (art's) power to evoke reality is akin to that 
which Shakspeare ascribes to memory, when in pen- 
sive retrospection we recall the image of a dear face 
and form that are seen no more. Dr. Caird. 

2. That which is real as opposed to that 
which is imagination or pretence; some- 
thing intrinsically important, not merely 
matter of show. ‘To realities yield all her 
shows.’ Milton. 

Only shadows are dispersed below, 

And earth has no reality but woe. Copper. 

3. In scholastic philos. that which may 
exist of itself, or which has a full and ab- 
solute being of itself, and is not considered 
as a part of anything else.— 4 . In law, same 
as Realty —6 t [See Realty, loyalty.) De- 
votion ; attachment. ‘ Our reality to the em- 
peror.’ Fuller.— Reality of laws, a legal 
term for all laws concerning property and 
things.— Syn. ’Truth, fact, verity* actuality. 

Realizable (re'al-iz-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being realized. 

Realization (re'al-iz-a"8hon), n. 1. The act 
of realizing or making real, or state of being 
realized. — 2. The act of converting money 
into land —3. Theactofconvertlngproperty, 
as railway stocks, into money. — 4 . The act of 
believing or considering as real.— 6. The act 
of bringing into being or act. 

Realize (re'al-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. realized; 
ppr. realizing. [Fr r^aliser, from L.L. 
realis, from L. res, a thing.) 1. To bring 
into being or act; as, to retuize a scheme or 
project. 

We realixe what Archimedes had only in hypo- 
thesis, weighing a single grain of sand against the 
globe of earth. Gumville. 

2 To convert into real estate; to make real 
property of.— 3. To impress on the mind as 
a reality; to believe, consider, or treat as 
real; to feel vividly or strongly; to bring 
home to one’s own case or experience. 
‘ Using words without fully realizing their 
meanings.’ H. Spencer. 

Yet, even these are much concerned to realixe the 
brevity and uncertainty of their present state, that 
they may be stimulated to make the most and best 
of it. Rev. y. Hnvton. 

She did not realixe the fact that such a communi- 
cation should not have been made. Trollope. 

4 . To bring into actual existence and pos- 
session; to render tangible or effective; to 
acquire as the result of labour or paius; 
to gain; as, to realize profit from trade 
or speculation. ‘ Realize a maintenance. ’ 
Southey. 

The dignity of knighthood was not beyond the 
reach of any man who could by diligent thrift realixe 
a good estate. MacauUty, 

6. To render fixed property available; to 
convert into money; as, to realize one’s 
stock in a railway; to realize securities and 
the like. 

Realize (r§'al-iz), v.i. To turn any kind of 
property into money ; as, before the shares 
fell he realized. 

Reallzer (re'al-Iz-6r), n. One wIjo realizea 
Coleridge. . « 

Realizill^Iy (r€'al-iz-ing-li), adv. So as to 
realize. [Rare.] 

Reallege (rg-al-lej'), v.t. To allege again. 

Cotgrave. , , 

Realllanoe (re-al-ll'ans), n. A renewed al- 
liance. 

j Realliob,t adv. Royally. Chaucer. 
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E6llUi6,t [Re and ally.} To get in order; 
to compose or form anew. Spenser. 

Really (rd'al-liX adv. 1. In a real manner; 
with or in reality; in fact, and not in ap- 
pearance only; in truth; actually. 

The understanding: represents to the will thing:s 
rtally evil, under the notion of g’ood. South. 

These orators inflame the people, whose anger is 
rtally a short fit of madness Swtft. 

2. Indeed; to tell the truth: often u*d fami- 
liarly as a slight corroboration of an opinion 
or declaration. 

Why, really, sixty-five is somewhat old. Vanu^. 

Realm (relm), n. [O.Fr. realms (Mod Fr. 
roj/aum«),from hypothetical L.L. rsqalimen, 
from L. regalis, from rex, regis, a king. See 
Rbgal.] a royal jurisdiction or extent of 
government; a kingdom; aking's dominions; 
as, the realm of England. ‘The realm of 
France.' Shak. ‘M’^uld set wliole realms 
on fire.' Shak. 


Reanswer (rS-an'sdr), ».«. To answer again; 
to correspond to; to be equivalent to; to 
repay; to compensate. Shak. 

Reap (rfipX v.t. [A. Sax. ripan, to reap; 
closely allied to Goth, rauj^an, to pluck, as 
also to D. rapen, to glean, to gather; L.G. 
repen, to pluck. Ripe is no doubt from the 
same stem.] 1. To cut with a sickle, scythe, 
or reaping-machine, as a grain crop ; to cut 
down and gather; to gather when ripe or 
ready; as. to reap wheat or rye. 

When you reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt 
not wholly reap the corners of thy field. Lev. xix. 9. 

2. To cut down the crop on ; to clear of a 
crop, especially of a ^ain crop; as, to reap 
a field ; hence, to shave. ‘ His chin new 
reaped " Shak.—Z. To obtain; to receive as 
a reward, or as the fruit of labour or of 
works; in a good or bad sense; as, to reap a 
benefit from exertions. ‘ Shalt reap the gain. ' 
Shak. 


And after these King Arthur for a snace 
Drew all thetr petty princedoms under him. 

Their king and head, and made a realm, and 
reigned. Tennyson. 

Hence, generally, province ; department ; 
region; sphere; domain. ‘The realms of 
light and song. ’ Tennyson. 

ROklmless (relmles), a. Destitute or de- 
prived of a realm. 

His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred, and his realmless eyes were closed. 

Keats. 

RaalnaSB (rg'al-nes), n. The quality of being 
real; reality. 

Realteet (re'al-te), n. Royalty. Chaucer. 
Realty (re'al-ti), n [A contr. of reality.] 
1, t Reality ~2. In law, (a) immobility, or the 
fixed, permanent nature of that kbid of pro- 
perty termed real (6) Real property. See 
i^KSONALTY. 

Realty! (re'al-ti), n. [O.Fr rialU, from L. 
regahtas, from regalis, regal. See Regal] 

1. Royalty.— 2. Loyalty; faithfulness, in the 
Italian sense of realtd. 

O heaven 1 that such resemblance of the highest 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not Mtlton. 

Ream (rfim), n. [O.Fr. raime. It. risnia, Sp 
resma, a ream of paper, from Ar. rizrnat, a 
bale, a packet, especially a ream of paper, 
from razatna, to pack together. Paper from 
cotton preceded paper from rags, and the 
Moors had many renowned manufactories 
of it in Spain. This accounts for the Arabic 
origin of the word ] A bundle or package 
of paper, consisting generally of 20 quires of 
24 sheets each; the printer's ream contains 
21^ quires, or 510 sheets 
Ream (rem), n [A. Sax. ream, G. rahm, 
cream ] Cream ; the cream-like froth on 
ale. [Scotch.] 

Ream (rem), v.i. To cream; to mantle; to 
foam; to froth. ‘ Reamituj swats (ale) that 
drank divinely.' Burns [Scotch] 

Ream (rem), v.t. [A. Sax. ryman, to increase, 
to enlarge, from Him, space, room.] 1 To 
bevel out, as a hole in metal; to enlarge, as 
the bore of a cannon, by means of a special 
tool.— 2 Naut. to open for caulking 
Reame,t n. Realm 

Reamer (rem'6r), 71 . One who or that whicli 
reams ; specifically, an instrument for en- 
larging a hole, as the bore of a cannon 
Reanimate (re-an'i-mat), v.t. 1. To revive; 
to resuscitate; to restore to life, as a per- 
son dead or apparently dead; as. to reani- 
mate a drowned person 

We are our reanimated ancestors, and antedate 
their resurrection. Glanvtlle. 

2. To revive when dull or languid; to invig- 
orate; to infuse new life or courage into; as, 
to reanitnate disheartened troops; to reani- 
mate drowsy senses or languid spirits 

Reanlmatlon ( re-au'i-ina"shon ), n The 
act or operation of reanimating or reviving 
from apparent death ; the act or operation 
of giving fresh spirits, courage, or vigour; 
the state of being reanimated. 

Having opened his father's casque, he was re- 
joiced to see him give symptoms of reammation. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

ReaiUieX (rS-au-neksO. V. t. To annex again; 
to reunite; to annex what has been sepa- 
rated. 

King Charles was not a little inflamed with an am- 
bition to repurchase and reannex that duchy 

Bacon. 

Reaxmexation (rd-an'nek*sa"shon), n. The 
act of annexing again. 

RoanoUlt (r£-a-noint'), v.t. To anoint 
again or anew. 

And Edward . . . 

Proud in his spoils, to London doth repair, 

And rtanointtd, niounu th* Imperial chair. 

Drayton, 


He that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap 
corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of 
the Sjunt reap life everlasting. Gal. vi. 8. 


(r6p), V.i. 1. To perform the act or 
operation of reaping. 

Only reapers, reaping early 

In among the bearded barley 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly. Tennyson. 

2. To receive the fruit of labour or works. 

They that sow in tears shall reap In joy. Ps. exxvi. 5. 

Reaper (rep'^r), n. 1. One who reaps; one 
who cuts grain with a sickle, scythe, or other 
implement or machine; hence, one who ga- 
thers in the fruits of his labours or works. 

In the vast field of criticism on which we are enter- 
ing, innumerable reapers have already put their 
sidles. Macaulay. 

2. A machine for cutting grain ; a reaping- 
machine. 

Reaping-hook (rSp'ing-hbk}, n. An instru- 
ment used in reaping; a sickle (which see). 

The reapers in Palestine and Syria still make use 
of the reaptng-hook in cutting down their crops : and 
‘fill their hand' with the corn, and those who bind 
up the sheaves, their 'bosom.' Ps. cxxix.7^; Ruth ii. 5. 

Dr. Kitto. 

Reaping-machine (rep'ing-ma-shen'), n. A 
machine for cutting down standing com, &c. 
The usual construction now consists of a 
drawing -wheel fixed to one side of the 
frame, to which is attached a spur-wheel 
gearing into a series of small toothed wheels 
which increase the slow speed of the peri- 
phery of the main wheel to the fast motion 
necessary for driving the cutting knives 
These knives generally consist of triangular 
pieces of steel riveted to an iron bar, and 
are sometimes smooth and sometimes tooth- 
edged. ITie knife-bur is attaclied to a crank 
by a connecting-rod, and this crank, which 
makes about 700 revolutions per minute, 
receives its accelerated motion through a 
train of wheels in direct communication 
with the large driving-wheel, which moves 
as the machine is drawn over the field by 
horse -power The knife-bar moves back- 
wards and forwards on guides fixed at the 
back of a numl>er of pointed fingers, which 
enter the standing grain and guide the 
straw to the edges of the knives. A plat- 
form is fixed behind the cutter bar, which 
receives the coni as it falls from the knives. 
In most cases a revolving rake with four in- 
clined arms is attached to such machines, 
and set in motion by the driving-wheel. 
Two of the arms bring the com well on to 
the knife, and the others deliver the coni 
cut at the back of the machine Many of 
the recent machines are also fitted with a 
binding apparatus An endless apron re- 
ceives the grain as it is cut, and deposits it 
in a trough on the outer side of the ma- 
chine. By an ingenious mechanical arrange- 
ment the loose straw is cai^ht and com- 
pressed by two iron arms; wire from a reel 
is passed round the sheaf, fastened by twist- 
ing, cut away, and the bound sheaf is tossed 
out of the trough by one of the arms by 
which it was compressed. Other apparatus 
are constructed so as to bind with cord, 
straw rope, <ftc. 

Reapparel (re-ap-pariel), v.t To clothe 
again. 

Then (at the resurrection) we shall-all be invested, 
reapparelled. In our own bodies. Donne. 

Reappear (r6-ap-p6r9, v.i. To appear again 
or anew. 

To mute and to material things 
New life revolving summer brings; 

The genial call dead nature hears, 

Andin her glory reappears. Sir JV. Scott. 

Reappearance (re-ap-pfirians), n. A second 
or new appearance. 


Reapplioatlon (rg-ap'pli-kA"shonX n. The 
act of applying again; the state of being re- 
applied. Morris. 

Reapply (rf-ap-pU'), v.t or i. To apply 
again. 

Reappoint (re-ap-point'), v.t To appoint 
again. 

Reappointment (re-ap-point'ment), n. A 
renewed or second appointment. 
Reapportion ( re-ap-p6r'shon ), v. t To ap- 
poriion again. Wright 
Reapportionment (rd-ap-pOr'shon-ment ), 
n. A renewed or second apportionment. 
Reapproach (rS-ap-pr6chO, v. i. or t To ap- 
proach aguni or anew. 

Rear (r§r), n. [O.Fr. riere, Pr. reire, from 
L retro, behind— re, back, and suffix tro, di- 
rection or motion, from root corresponding 
to Skr. tar, to move. So arrear, from ad, 
to, and retro.] 1. That which is behind or 
at the back; the last in order; the hind 
part; the background: generally with the 
definite article ; as, a river in front, a wood 
in the rear. 

The ruddy square of comfortable light 
Far-blaziiig from the rear of Philip's house 
Allured him Tennyson. 

Specifically— 2, The part of an army which 
is behind the rest, eitlier when standing 
on parade or when marching: also, the part 
of a fleet which is behind the rest, it is 
opposed to front or van. ‘ When the fierce 
foe hung on our broken rear. ’ Milton. 
Reart (r§r), v.t. To place in the rear. 

Rear (rer), a. Pertaining to or in the rear ; 
hindermost; last; as, the rear rank; rear 
guard. 

Rear (rer), a. [A. Sax. hrir, half cooked. 
Also written rare. ] Little cooked ; raw; 
rare; not well roasted or boiled, 'Eggs 
meane between reare and hard.' Sir T 
Elyot 

Rear (r§r), v.t [A. Sax. raeran, to rear, for 
roRsan, being acaus. form from risan, to rise. ] 

1. To cause to rise, become erect, dfcc. ; to 
lift up; to elevate; to raise. ‘Reared aloft 
the bloody battle-axe ' Shak. ‘ The babe 
who reared his creasy arms.' Tennyson. 

In adoration at his feet I fell 
Submiss; he rear’*/ me Milton. 

2. To bring up or to raise to maturity, as 
young ; to foster ; to cherish ; to nurse ; to 
educate; to instruct; as, to rear a numerous 
offspring. ‘I’ll not rear another's Issue.' 
Shak. 


Delightful task 1 to rear the tender thought. 

To teach the young idea how to shoot. Thomson. 

3. To exalt; to elevate. 

Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 

Softem. the high, and rears tne abject mind. Jh-ior. 

4 To rouse; to stir up. ‘And seeks the 
tusky boar to rear. ’ Dryden — 6 To raise ; 
to breed, as cattle —6. To build up; to con- 
struct. ‘ One reared a font of stone. ’ Ten- 
nyson 

A statelier pyraniis to her I’ll rear Shak. 

7. t To achieve; to obtain. Spenser.~To rear 
one's steps, to ascend; to move upward. 

Up to a hill anon kts steps he rear'd. Mtlton. 

Rear (rer), v.i. To rise on the hind-legs, as 
a horse; to assume an erect posture; as, in 
the pathway rears the speckled snake. Oay. 
Rear (rer), adv. Early; soon. [Provincial 
English.] 

Then why does Cuddy leave his cot so rearf Gay. 

Rear-admiral (rer-ad'mi-ral). See Adui- 

RAL. 

Reardorse, Reardoss (rgr'dors, rgridos), n. 
An open hearth for fire, without a grate. 
Calthrop. 

Rearer (r^ridr), n. One who rears. 
Rear-front (rer'frunt), Milit the rear- 
rank of a company or body of men when 
faced about anu standing in that position. 
Rear-{niard (r§r'gttrd), n. The body of an 
army That marches in the rear of the main 
body to protect it, and to bring up strag- 
glers 

Reargue (r§-ttr'gti), v. t To argue over again. 
Rearmg-blt (r^rilng-blt), n. A bit having a 
curved mouth-piece, which forms the flat- 
tened side of a ring, to each side of which 
are attached driving-rein rings, while on tlie 
lower side is another ring of the same size, 
into which the martingale-strap Is buckled, 
to prevent the horse lifting his head when 
rearing. 

Rear-lixie (rSrlln), n. The line in the rear 
of an army. 

Rearlyt (r6rli), adv. Early. 

I’ll bring It to-morrow. 

Do very rearly, I must be abroad else, 

To caU the maids. Fletcher. 
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Rearmost (rSr'mdBt), a. Farthest in the 
rear; last of all. 

Rear-mouse (rgr^mous), n. Same as Mere- 
mouse. 

Rearrange (rg'a-ranj). v.t. To arrange a 
gecondume or again ; to put in proper or- 
der again. 

Rearrangement (re-a-ranj'ment), 71 . a 
second or repeated arrangement. 

Rear -rank (rer'rangk). 71 The rank of a 
body of troops which is in the rear. 

Rear- vault (rer'valt), n In arch, a small 
vault which is interposed between the 
traceiw or glass of a window and the inner 
face of the wall. 

Rearward (rer'ward), 71 [From rear. See 
RBREWAiil) ] 1. That part of an army that 
marches in the rear; the last troop; the 
rear-guard. 

I brought a squadron of our readiest shot 

From out our rearward, to begin the fight. A’jyd 

2. The end ; the tail ; the train behind ; the 
latter part; the end of anything ‘Came 
ever in the rearward of the fashion.’ Shak. 

But with a r^rxoard following Tybalt's de.^th, 

Romeo is banished Slutk. 

Ah, do not, when my heart hath 'scap’d this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquered woe. 

Teiiuyson 

Rearward (rer'w^rd), a. At or towards 
the rear 

Reascend (re-as-send'), u.i. and t. To rise, 
mount, or climb again. Milton. 

He mounts aloft and reascends tlie skies, /tddisou 

ReaBCeUBlon ( r^-as-sen'shon ), n. The act 
of reascendIng; a remounting. 

ReaBcent (re -as -sent'), ?i. A returning 
ascent; acclivity. 

Hence the declivity is sharp and short, 

And such the reascent. Cowper. 

Reason (re'zn), 71. [Fr raiso7i, 0 Fr. resoti, 
raimn, from L. mf to, reason, plan, 

account, from reor, rat7i8, to think, to calcu- 
late (whence rate).] 1. A motive, ground, or 
cause acting on the mind ; that which is or 
is alleged to be one’s ground or motive; the 
basis for any opinion, conclusion, or deter- 
mination ; a ground or a principle ; as, to 
give one’s reasons for acting in a certain 
manner or for a certain belief ; the judge 
assigned good reasons for his decision. 

And be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason of the hone that is m 
you. I Pet lii, 15. 

Give you a reason on compulsion' If teasons 
were .as plentiful as blackberries, 1 would give no 
man a reason upon compulsion, I. .Shak 

2. What accounts for or explains a fact or 
phenomenon; an efficient cause; a final 
cause; explanation 

Spain is ihin sown of people, partly by reason of 
Its sterility of soil Bacon 

The reason of the motion of the balance in a wheel- 
watch is by motion of the next wheel Str M Hale. 

To render a reasott of an effect or phenomenon is 
to deduce it from something else more known than 
itself. Boyle. 

Not even the tenderest heart and next our own, 
Knows half the reason why we smile or sigh. Keble. 

8. A faculty of the mind by which it distin- 
guishes truth from falsehood, and which 
enables the possessor to deduce inferences 
from facts or from propositions, and to com- 
bine means for the attainment of particular 
ends Reason is tlie highest faculty of the 
human mind, by which man is distinguished 
from brutes, and which enables him to con- 
template things spiritual as well as material, 
to weigh all that can be said or thought for 
and against them, and hence to draw con- 
clusions and to act accordingly. A man 
may therefore be saiil to possess reason in 
proportion as he actually exercises that 
power, that is, reasons and acts according 
to the conclusions or results at which ho 
has arrived. In the language of English 
philosophy the terms reason and under- 
standing are sometimes nearly identical, 
and are so used by Stewart; but in the criti- 
cal philosophy of Kant a broad distinction 
is drawn between them 

Reason has been employed to denote our intelli- 
gent nature in general, as distinguished from the 
lower cognitive faculties, as sense, imagination, and 
memory; and in contrast to the feelings and desires, 
Including (i) Conception; (3) Judgment ; (3) Reason- 
ing; (4) rntelligcnce. Str IV. Hamilton. 

The faculty of thought manifests itself both as 
Hnderstandinjy and reason. By the understanding 
we Inquire after and investigate the grounds, causes, 
and conditions of our representations, feelings, and 
desires, and of those objects standing in immediate 
connection with them; by reason we Inquire after 
ultimate grounds, causes, and conditions. By the 
Muderstandtnn we evolve rules for the regulation of 
our desiring faculty: by reason we subordinate these 
rules to a higher law, to a law which determines 
the uncondltfoned form, the highest end of acting. 


Through the power of thought, therefore, our know- 
ledge, both theoretical and practical, is compre- 
hended in unity, conneePon, and in being. 

Trans, of Tenneman. 

In the philosophy of Kant the understanding is 
distinguished from the reason— By the sphere of 
their action. The sphere of the understanding is 
coincident with the sensible world, and c.annot tran- 
scend it ; but the reason ascends to the supersensu- 
ous, — 2. By the objects and result of their exercise 
The understanding deals with conceptions, the reason 
with ideas The knowledge obtained by the under- 
standing is particular and contingent, the product 
of the reason is neces.sary and universal knowledge 
or truth. Fleming. 

4. Due exercise of the reasoning faculty, 
right judgment; the act of deducing conse- 
quences from premises; ratiocination. ‘When 
by reaso7i she the truth has found. ’ Sir J. 
Davies. 

Law in a free nation hath ever been public rea- 
son ; the enacted reason of a parliament, which he 
denying to enact, iUmucs to govern us by that which 
ought to be our law ; interposing his own private 
reason, which to us is no law Milton 

6 In locjic, the premiss or premises of an ar- 
gument, especially the minor premiss; and 
it is from reason in this latter sense that the 
word rea807ung is derived. Whately. — 
0. What is conformable to or in accordance 
with the rational faculty duly exercised; 
what men in general would say was right; 
Jis, to listen to reason. Shak Hence, speci- 
fically, (a) right; justice; equity; fairness; 
that which is dictated or supported by rea- 
son 

Strike home, and do me reason in thy heart 
Drydert 

God brings good out of evil, and therefore it were 
but reason we should trust God to govern his own 
world. fer Taylor. 

(b) Moderation ; moderate demands; claims 
which reason and justice admit or prescribe. 

The most probable way of bringing France to 
rea von. would be by tlie making au attempt on the 
Spanish West Indies yiddtson. 

7. t Ratio; proportion; relation between 
quantities. Barrow —hi reason, in all 7'ea- 
son, in justice; with rational ground. ‘ His 
unjust unkindnesB, that t?i all reasoii should 
have quenched her love.’ Shak 

When any thing is proved by as good arguments 
as a thing of that kind is capable of, we ought not 
in reason to doubt of its existence. Tillotson. 

Syn. Ground, consideration, motive, princi- 
ple, sake, account, object, purpose, design. 
Reason (re'zn), v.i. [From the noun,] 1 To 
exercise the faculty of reason; to deduce in- 
ferences justly from premises; to argue; to 
ratiocinate. 

It must be so — Plato, thou reasonest well — 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after iinniortalityT Addison. 

2, To discuss, in order to make something 
understood, by adducing premises and de- 
ducing their consequences; to confer or in- 
quire by discussion or mutual communica- 
tion of thoughts, arguments, or reasons. 

Hear him but reason in divinity. 

And all-admiring with an inward wish 

You would desire the king were made a prelate. 

Shak. 

Stand still, that I may reason with you before the 
Lord, of all the righteous acts of the Lord. 

I Sam. XII 7. 

8. t To discourse; to talk; to take or give an 
account. 

I reasoned with a Frenchman yesterday, Shak. 

Reason (re'zn), v.t. 1 . To examine or dis- 
cuss by arguments; to debate or discuss; 
as, I reasoTied the matter with my friend. 
‘Condescends, even, to reaso7X this point.’ 
Brougham. 

When they are clearly discovered, well digested 
and well reasoned in every part, there is beauty m 
such A theory. T. Burnet. 

2. To persuade by reasoning or argument. 

Men that will not be reasoned into thcir senses, 
may yet be laughed or drolled into them 

StrR. I' hstrange. 

3. To support with reasons or arguments; to 
plead for. 

This boy, that cannot tell what he would have, 

But kneels, and holds up hands, for fellowship. 
Does reason our petition with more strength 
Than tliou hast to deny’t. Shak. 

Reasont (re'zn), a. Reasonable. Bacoii. 
Reasonable (re'zn-a-hl), a. 1. Having the 
faculty of reason ; endued with reason ; ra- 
tional; as, a reasonable being.— 2 Governed 
by reason ; amenable to reason or common 
sense ; not given to extravagant notions or 
expectations; as, the measure must satisfy 1 
all reascmdble men. — 3, Conformable or I 
agreeable to reason; rational. | 

By indubitable certainty, I mean that which does 
not admit of any reasonable cause of doubting. 

Bp. fVtlkins. 

4. Not exceeding the bounds of reason or 


common sense ; not extravagant, excessive, 
or immoderate; within due limits; fair; 
equitable. * Any reasonable ilemBuds.' Shak. 

[-et all things be thought upon, 

That may with reasonable swiftness add 
More feathers to our wings. Shak. 

A law may be reasonable in itself, though a man 
does not allow it. Sw\ft. 

5 Tolerable; considerable; being In medio- 
crity; moderate. 

I have a reasonable good car in music. Shak. 

Syn Rational, Just, honest, equitable, fair, 
suitable, moderate, tolerable. 
ReaBonableneBB (re'zn-a-bl-nes), n. 1 . The 
faculty of reason; rationality. [Rare.] — 
2. The quality of being reasonable ; agree- 
ablenesB to reason ; that state or quality of 
a thing which reason supports or justifies ; 
conformity to rational principles, ‘The 
Tcaso7iahleness and excellency of charity.’ 
Law. 

For argument alone, although it might indeed 
evince the consistency find reasonableness of the 
doctrine, could never amount to a proof of its hea- 
venly origin. Horsley. 

Reasonably (re'zn-a-bli), adv. 1. In a rea- 
sonable manner ; in a manner or degree 
agreeable to reason; in consistency with 
reason. 

A poem with so bold a title, and a name prefixed 
from which the handling of so serious a subject would 
not be expected, may reasonably oblige the author 
to say somewhat in defence botn of himself and of 
his undertaking, Drydtn. 

2. Moderately; in a moderate degree; toler- 
ably ‘ Some man reasonably studied in the 
law. ' Bacon. 

Reasoner (rg'zn-6r), n. One who reasons 
or argues; as, a fair reasoner; a close rea- 
soner; a logical reaso7ier. 

Reasoning (rc'zn-ing), n. 1 . The act or pro- 
cess of exercising the faculty of reason; the 
power of employing arguments to convince 
or refute; argumentation; ratiocination; as, 
fair reaseming; false reasoning. 

Your reasonings therefore, on this head, amount 
only to what the schools call ‘ignoratlo elenchi;’ 
proving before the question, or tmking wide of the 
purpose. Watertand. 

2 I'he arguments employed ; the proofs or 
reasons when arranged and developed. 

His reasoning 'Mils sufficiently profound. 

Macaulay. 

ReasonlBt t ( re'zn-ist ), n. A follower of 
reason; a rationalist. 

Can those then be enthusiasts who profess to fol- 
low reason? Yes, undoubtedly, if by reason they 
mean only conceits Therefore .suen persons arc 
now commonly called reasomsts and rationalists, to 
distinguish them from true reasoners and rational 
inquirers. tVaterland. 

Reasonless (re'zn-les), a 1 . Destitute of rea- 
son; irrational. ‘ That they wholly direct the 
reaso7iless mind.’ Raleigh. — 2. Unreason- 
able; not warranted or supported by reasoit 

This proffer is absurd and reasonless. Shak. 

Reassemblage (re-as-sem'blftj), n. A re- 
newed assemblage. ‘The reasMe7nblage of 
the scattered parts. ’ Harris. 

Reassemble (r^-as-aem'bl), v.t. To collect or 
assemble again. ‘ Bjeassembling our afflicted 
powers.’ Milton. 

Reassemble (ri-as-sem'bl), v. i. To assemble 
or meet together again. 

Reassert (re-as-sSrt'), v.t. To assert again; 
to maintain after suspension or cessation. 

Let us hope ... we may have a body of authors 
who will reassert our claim to respectability in litera- 
ture. R. H'alsh. 

Reassertlon (re-as-s^r'shon), n. A repeated 
assertion of the same thing ; the act of as- 
serting anew. 

Reassessment (r^-as-ses'ment), n. A re- 
newed or repeated assessment. 

Reassign (re-as-sin'), v t. To assign again; 
to transfer back or to another what has 
been assigned. 

Reassignment (re-as-sln'ment), 71. A re- 
newed or repeated assignment. 
Reasslmilate (re-as-sim'i-lat), v.t. To as- 
similate anew. 

Reasslmllatlon (re-a8-8im'i-la"shon), ?i. A 
second or renewed assimilation. 
Reassodate (re-as-sd'shi-at), v.i. To asso- 
ciate again. Fabpan. 

Reassume (re-as-sumO, v.t. To resume; to 
take again. 

Never till subsuntial night 

Shall reassume her ancient right. Gray, 

Reassumptlon (re-as-sum'shon), n. A re- 
suming; a second assumption. 
Reassurance (rc-a-sbbrans), n. 1. Assur- 
ance or confirmation repeated. ‘A reassur- 
ance of his tributary subjection.' Prynne, 
2, Same as Bei7i8ura7ice. 


oh, oAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, yo; J,,;ob; h, Fr. ton; ng,sing; th, fAen; th, tAin; w, wig; wh, wAlg; zh, azure. —See Kbt. 
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BaflUWOre (rd-a-BhOi^), v.t. 1. To uiure 
anew; to restore courage to; to free from 
fear or terror. 

They rose with fear, and left tli' unfinished feast. 
Till dauntless Pallas rtassurtti the rest. DrytUn. 

2. Same as Rtimutt. 

Baasaurer (r6-a>8h0r^6r), n. One who re- 
assures, or assures or insures anew. 
Beastlness (res'ti-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being reasty; rancidness. [Ob- 
solete or provincial. ] 

Beasty (rfis'ti), a. [Probably akin to rusty. ] 
Covered with a kind of rust and having a 
rancid taste : applied to dry meat. [Obso- 
lete or provincial English.] 

Through folly too beastly. 

Much bacon is reasty. Tusser 

Beata (re-h'ta). n. [Sp.] A rawhide rope, 
used in Mexico and California for lassoing 
hoi'ses or mules; a lariat. 

Baate (ret), n. A term applied to the float- 
ing water-crowfoot (Jianuncnilt/s Jluitaiis), 
and probably also to various water weeds. 
[Obsolete or provincial. ] 

Beattach (re-at-tach'), v.t. To attach 
again. 

Beattachment (re-at-tach'ment), 71. A 
second or repeated attachment. 

Baattaill (re'at-tan), v t. To attain again 
Beattempt (re-at-temt'), v.t. To attempt 
again. ‘ Meattesnpt a perfect mortification 
of the old man throughout.’ Dr H More. 
Beauzaurla (re-#-mu'ri-a), n. [In honour 
of Jltiaumur, a famous French naturalist 
and physicist.] A genus of plants, nat order 
Tamariscineee, the species of which are 
small shrubs, with fleshy scale-like leaves, 
overspread by resinous sunk glands. They 
are natives of the Mediterranean and the 
milder parts of Northern Asia. li. vermicu- 
lata is a native of Sicily and Egypt, and is 
used at Alexandria as a cure for the itch 
Beaye (rev), v t. pret. & pp reft, reaved; 
ppr reaving. [A. Sax. redfian, to seize, to 
rob, from redf, clothing, spoil; akin to I cel. 
ra%ifa, G. rauhen, E. to rob.] 1. To take 
away by stealth or violence Shak.~2. To 
bereave; to deprive: with of. ‘ To reave the 
orphan qf his patrimony.’ Shak. [Now 
hardly used except in poetry ]—3.t To take 
away (in a good sense) Spenser 
Beayer (rev'6r), n. One who reaves or 
robs; a robber. ‘The footsteps of the liter- 
ary reaver.' Sir W. Hamilton. 

BeayOW (re-a-vouO, V t. To avow again 
Beawake (r€-a-wak’). v i. To awake again. 
Bebab,t Bebebt (re'bab, re^beb), n. Same 
as Rebec. 

Bebaptisxn (rg-bap‘tizra), n. A second baii- 
tism. 

BebaptisatlOXI (re-bap'ti-za'‘shon), n. A 
second baptism. Hooker. 

Bebaptlze (r6-bap-tiz'), v.t. To baptize a 
second time. 

Bebaptizer (rS-bap-tiz^^r), n. One who re- 
baptizes. Howell. 

Bebarbarlzatlon (re-barT)ar-iz-a"8honi, n. 
The act of rebarbarizing, or the state of be- 
ing reduced again to barbarism. 
Beoarbailze fre-baribar-iz), V. t To reduce 
again to a state of barbarism; to make bar- 
barous a second time. 

They succeeded in rapidly elevating Germany to a 
higher European rank in letters, than {rebarbanxed 
by polemical theology and religious wars) she was 
again able to reach lot almost three centuries there- 
wtlKX. Str tv Hamilton. 


Bebate (rfi-bat'), v.t. pret. & pp. rebated; 
ppr. rebating. [O.Fr. rebatre, Mod. Fr. re- 
oattre — re, back, and battre, to beat, from 
L.L. batere, a form of L hatuere, to beat 
(whence also abate) ] 1. To blunt; to beat 
to obtuseness; to deprive of keenness. ‘ But 
doth rebate and blunt his natural edge.' 
8hak. ‘The keener edge of battle to rebate. ' 
Dryden. To make less ; to diminish ; to 
reduce ; to abate ; to deduct or make a dis- 
count from. ChiUingworth; Blount. 
Babate (rg-bato, n. See Rabbet 
Bebate (rS-batO. n. 1. A kind of hard free- 
stone used in pavements — 2. A piece of 
wood fastened to a handle for beating mor- 


Bebato (rd-b&'td), n. A sort of ruff. See 

Kabato. 

That rebate becomes thee singularly. 

B. yonsoH. 

Bebeo, Rebeck (rSliek), n. [Fr. rebec, rebebe, 
from At. rabdb, a kind of 
musical instrument] A 
stringed instrument some- 
what similar to the violin, 
having properly three 
strings tuned in fifths, and 
played with a bow. It was 
introduced by the Moors 
into Spain. ‘The Jocund 
rebecks. ' Milton. 

Rebecca (r§-bek‘ka), n. A 
title given to the lender of 
an anti-turnpike conspiracy 
which was commenced in 
Wales, in 1839, by breaking 
down the turnpike-gates. 

I'he leader and his fol- 
lowers. who were generally 
dressed in women’s clothes, 
were called ‘Rebecca and 
her daughters,’ and made 
their attacks by night on 
horseback. The name was 
derived from a strange ap- Rebec of the 
plication of a passage in sixteenth century. 
Genesis xxiv. 60 

Rebeocaism (re-bek'a-izm), ?t. The prin- 
ciples and practices of the Rebeccaites 
Rebeccaite (r6-bek'a-it), n. A member of 
the Rebecca associatioiL See Rebecca. 
RebckkCitn. A rebec. Chaucer. See Re- 
bec. 

Rebel (reb'el). n [Fr rebelle, from L rebel- 
lis, making war again— re, again, and helium, 
war.] 1. One who revolts from the govern- 
ment to which he owes allegiance, either by 
openly renouncing the authority of that 
government, or by taking arms and openly 
opposing it; one who defies and seeks to 
overthrow the authority to which he is right- 
fully subject. 

Kings will be tyrants from policy, when subjects 
are rebels from principle Burke 

2 One who refuses to obey any superior; 
one who sets at nought the command of a 
court. Bouvier.— Insurgent, Rebel. See In- 
surgent. 

Rebel (reb'ell, a. Rebellious ; acting in re- 
volt. ‘ Rebel angels. ’ Milton. 

Rebel (re-belO, v i. pret. & pp. rebelled; ppr. 
rebelling. [See the noun ] 1. To revolt; to 
renounce the authority of the laws and 
government to which one owes allegiance ; 
to take up arms against the government of 
constituted authorities. 

Part of the angels rebelled against God, and there- 
by lost their happy state. Locke. 

2 To refuse to obey a superior; to shake off 
subjection. 

How could my hand rebel against my heart? 

How could your heart rebel against your reason? 

Dryden 

And there he set himself to phyr upon her 

With sallying wit, free Hashes from a height 

Above her . . till the maid 

Rtbell'd. Tennyson 

3 To turn with disgust or nausea ; to con- 
ceive a loathing; as, his stomach rebelled at 
such food. 

Rebeldom (reh'el-dum), n. Rebellious con- 
duct. [Rare. ] 

Never mind his rebeldom of the other day; never 
mind about his being angry that his presents were 
returned Thackeray. 

Rebeller (r6-bel'fer), n. One that rebels ‘ A 
continual rebeller against God ' J Udall. 
Rebellion (rS-hel'yon), n. [L, rebellio, rebel- 
lionis. (See REBEh, nS Among the Romans, 
rebellion was originally a revolt or open re- 
sistance to their government by nations that 
had been subdued in war ; a renewed war. ] 
1. An open and avowed renunciation of the 
authority of the government to which one 
owes allegiance; the taking of arms traitor- 
ously to resist the authority of lawful govern- 
ment; revolt, ‘Gross rebeUimi and detested 
treason. ’ Shak 



Rebate, Rebatement(r§-hat', rs-b&t'ment), 
n, 1, Diminution. —2. In com. abatement 
in price; deduction —8. In her. a diminn- 
tion or abatement of the bearings in a coat 
of arms, as when the top or point of a wea- 
pon is broken off. or part of a cross cut off. 
— Rebate and discount, in arith. a rule by 
which abatements and discounts upon 
ready-money payments are calculated. 

Rebated (r^-bat'ed), a. In her. having the 
points broken off or cut short. 


He told me that rebellion had bad luck, 

And that young Harry Percy’s spur was cold. 

iihak 

2. Open resistance to, or refusal to obey, 
lawful authority.— Cmf rehelli/m, in Scots 
law, disobedience to letters of homing. See 
HornnSQ.—Commission of rebellion, in law, 
one of the abolished processes of contempt 
in the Hl^h Court of Chancery. —Insurrec- 
tion, Seduion, Rebellion, Revolt, Mutiny, 
See INBUKREOTION.— SVN. Sedition, revolt, 
Insurrection, mutiny, resistance. 


Bebelllouf (rfi-beFyus), a. Engaged in, or 
characterized by, rebellion; renouncing the 
authority and dominion of the government 
to which allegiance is due; resisting govern- 
ment or lawful authority; spuming due con- 
trol; mutinous. * Rebellious subjects ene- 
miesto peace.' Shak. 'Your rebellious neoks.' 
Shak. ‘Thoughts, like himself, rebellious* 
MUton. — Rebellious assembly, In law, a 
gathering of twelve persons or more, intend- 
ing, going about, or practising unlawfully, 
and of their own authority, to change any 
laws of the realm, or to destroy any property, 
or do any other unlawful act. 

RebelUoiisly (rd-bel'yus-lll, adv. In a re- 
bellious manner; with violent or obstinate 
disobedience or resistance to lawful author- 
ity. 'Had rebelliously borne arms against 
him.’ Carnde7i. 

RebelUoUBness ( re bel 'yus-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being rebellious. ‘Solid 
proofs of Romisli rebelliousness.' Bp. Mor- 
ton. 

Rebellow (re-beno), v.i. To bellow In re- 
turn; to ecno back a loud roaring noise. 

The cave rebellotv'd and the temple shook. Dryden. 

Rebendlng (re-bend'ing), ppr. In her. bent 
first one way and then another, like the 
letter S: the same as Botced-imbowed. See 
Annotated. 

Reblting (r6-blt'ing), 7i In engr. the act or 
process of deepening or restoring worn lines 
in an engraved plate by the action of acid. 
Rebloom (re-blom'), r.r. To bloom or blos- 
som again. 

Health again resumed 

Its former seat, I must not say rebloomed. Crabbt. 

ReblOBBOm (rg-blos'som), v.i To blossom 
again; to rebloom 

Reboant (re-b6'ant), a. [L. reboans, reho- 
antis, ppr of rehoo—re, again, and boo, to 
cry alond, to bellow ] Rebellowing: loudly 
resounding. ‘Their echoes reftoanf.' E. B. 
Browning 

Reboation (re-bo-ft'shon), n. [L. reboo, re- 
ftwifmn—rf, again, and boo, to bellow.] The 
return of a loud )>ellowing sound. ‘The re- 
boation of an universal groan ' Bj? Patrick. 
ReboU ( re-boir), v i 1 To boil again.— 
2 I’o take fire; to be hot Sir T. Elyot. 
Reboil (re-boil'), v.t 'Jo boil again 
Reboimd (re-bound'), v t. [Prefix re, and 
bound ; Fr. rebondir, to rebound ] 1 To 
spring back ; to stai’t back ; to fly back by 
clastic force after impact on another body. 

Bodies which arc absolutely hard, or so soft as to 
be void of elasticity, will not rebound from one an- 
other Newton 

2. To re-echo. ‘Where the long roofs re- 
bounded to the din ’ T. WarUm.—Z. To take 
bounds or leaps 

Along the court the fiery steeds rebound. Pope. 

Rebound (re-boundO, To drive back; to 
cause to echo; to reverberate 

Silenus sung ; the vales his voice rebound, Dryden 

Rebound (re-bound'), n The act of flying 
back on collision with another body; resili- 
ence 

The weapon with unerring fury flew, . 

But back, as from a rock, with swift rebound 
Harmless return'd. Dryden. 

Comedy often springs from the deepest melancholy, 
as if in sudden rebound. G H Lewes. 

Rebrace (re-bras'), v. t To liraoe again. * Re- 
brace the slacken’d sinews of time-wearied 
age. ’ Gray. 

Rebreathe (re-brfiTH'), v.t. To lireathe again 
‘To rebreathe that air you tasted first.’ 
Heywofd. 

Rebucoust (re-bii'kuB), o. Rebuking; re- 
proving. 

She gave unto him many rebucous words. Fabyan. 

Rebuff (re-buf), n [Prefix re, and buff; 
comp Fr. rebuff ade, It. ribuffo, a check, a 
chiding. See Buff, Buffet. ] 1, A beating, 
forcing, or driving back ; a repercussion. 

The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud. 
Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 
As many miles aloft. Milton 

2. Sudden check ; defeat. ‘The rebuffs we 
received in the progi-ess of that experiment’ 
Burke.— Z Refusal; rejection of solicitation. 
■Who listens once will listen twice; 

That heart, be sure, is not of ice, 

And one refusal no rebuff. Byron. 

Rebuff (r6-buf'), v.t. To beat back; to offer 
sudden resistance to; to chock. ‘Ho who 
had never heard such speeches from a 
knight . . . thus rebuffed by a woman.' 
Sir P Sidney. 

Re-buffet (r6-buf'fet), v.t To buffet again; 
to beat back. 


F&te, fBr, fat, f|4l; md, met, her; pine, pin; n5te. not, m5ve; tfibe, tub. bull; oil, pound; ii. So. abnne; f,&c.fey» 
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Btlmlld (rfi-bildO, v.t. To build Agfliu^ to ^ 
build or construct after having been demob 
lahed ; to renew ; as, to rehuud a house, a 
wall, a wharf, or a city. •RebuUd fallen 
empires, and old times renew.’ Tickell 

Bebuilder (rs-bild'er), n. One who recon- 
structs or builds again. ‘The rebuUdera of 
Jerusalem after the captivity.' Bp. BttU. 

BAbuilt (re-bilt'), pp. Built again ; recon- 
structed. 

Bebukable (re-buk'a-bl), a. Worthy of re- 
buke or reprehension. ‘ Jiebukable and wor- 
thy shameful check. ’ Shak. 

Betoce (re-bQk'), v.t. pret. & pp. rebuked; 
ppr. rebuking. [O.Fr. rebmiquer, to dull, to 
blunt, to rebuff ; Fr. reboucher, to stop up 
again— re, and bouque, an old and dialectic 
form of bouche, the mouth, from L. bueca, 
the mouth.] 1. To check with reproof; to 
reprehend sharply and summarily; to repri- 
mand; to reprove. ‘Rate, rebuke, and 
roughly send to prison the heir of England.' 
Shak. 

The proud he tamed, the penitent he cheer’d, 

Nor to rebuke the rjcii offender fear’d. Dryden. 

2.t To buffet: to beat down; to bruise. ‘A 
head rebuked with pots of all size, daggers, 
stools, and bed-staves.’ Beau <k FL — 3.t To 
restrain; to quell; to check. ‘ To rebuke the 
usurpation of thy unnatural uncle.’ Shak. 

Thou God of this great vast, rebuke these surges. 

Shak 

4. t To chastise ; to punish —Reprove, Rebuke, 
Reprimand, Censure, Remonstrate, Expos- 
tulate, Reproach See under CENSUiiE. 

Bebuke (re-buko, n. 1. A direct and severe 
reprimand; reproof for faults; reprehension; 
a chiding. 

Why bear you these rebukes and answer nott Shak. 

2 Chastisement; punishment; affliction. 

Ephraim shall be desolate in the day of rebuke 
Hos V. 9 

8 t A check of any kind; a counter-blow. 

He gave him so terrible a rebuke upon the fore- 
head with his heel, that he laid him at his length. 

Str A’. L' Estrange 

Bebukeful (re-buk'fql), a. Containing or 
abounding in rebukes 

Bebukefvilly (re-bdk'ful-li), adv. With re- 
proof or reprehension. 

Peradventure he will give to thee a fayned thanke, 
and after report rehuke/nlly of thee Str T F.lyot. 

Bebuker (re-buk'6r), n. One that rebukes. 

Remember the rebukes wherewith we are scorned 
all the day long of foolish rebukers. Foxe. 

Bdbukingly (re-buk'ing-li), adv In a re- 
buking manner; by way of rebuke 

Bebullition (re-bul-li'shon), n. [See Ebttl- 
LITION and Boil.] Act of boiling or effer- 
vescing. Wotton. [Rare.] 

Be-buoy (re-boi'X v.t. To buoy, raise, or 
sustain again. 

Bebury (rg-be'ri), v t. To bury again. 

BdbUB [re 'bus), n. [L , ablative plural of 
res, a thing — lit. by things, because the 
meaning is indicated by things. Comp. 
omnibus.] 1. Words or phrases written by 
figures or pictures of objects whose names 
resemble in sound those words or the syl- 
lables of which they are composed ; an en- 
igmatical repre- 
sentation of words 
by using figures or 
pictures instead of 
words; thus, ‘ 1 can 
see you’ might be 
expressed by fig- 
ures or pictures 
of an eye, a can, 
the sea, and a ewe; 
hence, a kind of 
liddlo or puzzle Rebus of Bishop Oldham, 
made up of such Cathedral 

figures or pictures. 

2. In her. a device Intended to represent a 
personal name; a bearing or bearings on a 
coat of arms con- 
veying an allusion 
to the name of the 
person, as castles 
for Castleton, three 
cups for Butler. 

The first cut Is a 
rebus on the name 
Oldham(Owledom). 
from the chantry 
of Bishop Oldham 
(A.D. 1519) in Exe- 
ter Cathedral ; the 
second cut is a re- 
bus on the name of , ^ , 

Abbot lilip from the chapel bearing his 
name. ' I sup ’ may be obtained several ways, 
as from the human ‘eye’ and the ‘slip’ of 


a tree, or the flgtcre may be supposed to I 
say *I slip,’ or the hand to belong to one 
supping. 

Bebus (rgn^us), v.t. To mark with a rebus ; 
to indicate by a rebus. 

He (John Morton) had a fair library rebused with 
More in text and a Tun under it. Fuller. 

Rebut (rS-but'), v.t. pret. & pp. rebutted; 
ppr. reouttino. [Fr. rebuter, rebouter, to 
put or thrust back— re, back, and bouter, to 
put, to thrust. See Butt.] 1. To repel by 
force; to rebuff; to drive back. Spenser. — 
2. To repel, as by counter evidence ; to re- 
fute; specifically, in law, to oppose by argu- 
ment, plea, or countervailing proof. 

Rebut (rg-but'), v.i. l.f To retire. Spenser. 

2. In law, to make an answer, as to a plain- 
tiff's Bur-rejoinder. 

The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a sur- 
rejoinder, on which the defendant may rebut. 

Blackstane 

3. In curling, to drive a stone at hazard and 
with great force towards the tee in the 
hope of some benefit turning up for the 
player’s side in hitting the other stones at 
or about the tee. 

Rebuttal (re-but'al), n. The act of rebutt- 
ing; refutation; confutation; contradiction. 

There is generally preserved an amazing consist- 
ency in the delusion, in spite of the incessant rebuttals 
of sensation. H'arren. 

Rebutter (re-but'6r), n. In law, the 
answer of a defendant to a plaintiff's sur- 
rejoinder. See Tleading. 

Recadency (re-ka'den-si), n [L. re, back, 
and cado, to fall. ] The act of falling back or 
descending a second time; relapse. [Rare. ] 

Defection is apt to render many sincere progres- 
sions m the first fervor, suspected of unsoundness or 
recadency. IV. Montague. 

Recalcitrant (re-knl'si-trant), a [See be- 
low.] Kicking back, hence, exhibiting re- 
pugnance or opposition; not submissive; 
refractory. 

If any man neglected the cultivation of his farm or 
the prosecution of his business, he was liable to be 
publicly reproved, as a recalcitrant Irish elector is 
sometimes cursed from the altar. Sat. Rev 

Recalcitrate (r6-kal'si-trat), v.i. [L. recal- 
citro, to kick back— re, back, and ealcitro, to 
kick, from calx, calds, the heel. ] Lit. to 
kick back; hence, to show repugnance or 
resistance to something; to be refractory. 
Recalcitrate (re-kal'ai-trat), v.t. To kick 
against ; to show repugnance or opposition 
to. ‘ The more heartily did one disdain his 
disdain, and recalcitrate his tricks.’ De 
Quincey. [Rare.} 

B^calcitratiou (re-kal'8i-tra"8hon), n. Act 
of recalcitrating or kicking back or again ; 
opposition ; repugnance. Sir W. Scott. 
Recall (re-kftl'), vt 1. To call back; to 
take back. ‘ If Henry were recalled to life 
again ' Shak. 

The gods themselves cannot recall their gifts. 

Tennyson 

2. To revoke; to annul by a subsequent 
act : as, to recall a decree,— 3. To call back 
to mind ; to revive in memory. 

How soon 

Would highth recall high thouglits ! Milton. 

It is necessary to recall to the reader’s mind the 
desire Ulysses has to reach his own country. Broome. 

4. To call back from a place or mission ; as, 
to recall a minister from a foreign court ; to 
recall troops from India. Spelled also Recal. 

Recall (re-ksl'), n. 1. A calling back; re- 
vocation.— 2. The power of calling back or 
revoking. 

'Tis done, and since ’tis done, ’tis past recall. Dryden. 

Recallable (rd-k^ra-bl), a. Capable of 
being recalled. ‘ Delegates recallable at 
pleasure. ’ Madison. 

Recallment t (re-k^Fment), n. Recall. 
Recant (r$-kant'), v.t. [L. recanto, to 
recant, to recall— re, back or again, and 
canto, freq. of catto, to sing.] To retract; 
to unsay; to make formal contradiction of 
something which one had previously as- 
serted; to recall. 

Ease would recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void. Milton. 

— Renounce, Recant, Abjure. See Re- 
nounce. —SYN. To retract, recall, revoke, 
abjure, disown, disavow. 

Recant (re-kanto, v.i. To revoke a declara- 
tion or proposition; to unsay what has been 
said; to renounce or disavow publicly an 
opinion or dogma formerly maintained. 

If it be thought that the praise of a translation con- 
sists in adding new beauties, 1 shall be willing to 
recant. Dryden. 

Recantation (rS-kan-Wshon), n. The act 


of recanting; retraction; s declaratioD that 
contradicts a former one. Shak. 

She could not see means to join this recantation to 
the former vow. Sir P. Sidney. 

Reoanter (rS-kanF^r), n. One who recants. 
Shak. 

Reoapacitate (rd-ka-pas'i-tat), v.t. To 
qualify again ; to confer capacity on again. 

‘ Persons recavacitating themselves by tak- 
ing the oaths.^ Atterbury. 

Recapitulate (re-ka-pit'u-lat), v.t. pret. 
pp reca'joitulated ; ppr. recapitulating, [iiff 
and capitxilate; Fr. recapituler, L.L. reeapit- 
ulo, recapitulatum. ] To repeat, as the prin- 
cipal things mentioned in a preceding dis- 
course, argument, or essay ; to give a sum- 
mary of the principal facts, points, or argu- 
ments of ; to mention or relate in brief. 

I have been forced to recapitulate these things, 
because mankind is not more liable to deceit than it 
is willing to continue in a pleasing error. Dryden. 

Syn 'To reiterate, repeat, rehearse, recite. 
Recapitulate (re-ka-pit'u-lat), v.i. To 
repeat in brief what has been said before. 
Recapitulation (rg-ka-plt'fi-la"Bhon), n. 

1, The act of recapitulating.- 2. A summary 
or concise statement or enumeration of the 
principal points or facts in a preceding dis- 
course, argument, or essay. 

Instead of raising any particular uses from the 
point that has been delivered, let us make a brief 
recapitulation of the whole. South. 

Recapitulator (rS-ka-pit'u-lat-6r), n. One 
who recapitulates- 

Recapltulatory (re-ka-pit'fi-lfi-to-ri), 
a. Repeating t^ain; containing recapitu- 
lation. ' Recapitulatory moveX reflections.' 
T. Warton. 

Recaption (re-kap'shon), n. [L. re, again, 
and captio, caption, from capio, to take.] 
The act of retaking; reprisal; the retaking, 
without force or violence, of one’s own goods, 
chattels, wife, or children from one who has 
taken them and wrongfully detains them: a 
legal term.— TTnf o/ recajyiion, a writ to re- 
cover property taken by a second distress 
pending a replevin for a former distress for 
the same rent or service. 

Recaptor (r§-kap'tor), n. One who recap- 
tures; one that takes a prize which had 
been previously taken. 

Recapture (r§-kap'tur), n. 1. The act of 
retaking; particularly, the retaking of a 
prize or goods from a captor. —2. That 
which is recaptured ; a prize retaken. 
Recapture (r5-kap'tur), v.t. To capture 
back or again ; to retake ; particularly, to 
retake a prize which had been previously 
taken. 

Reoarbonize (r6-k&Fbon-lz), v. t To reintro- 
duce carbon into after it has been extracted; 
as, in the Bessemer process, to reoarbonize 
steel. 

RecaiUllly (re-kaFni-fi), v. t [Prefix re, and 
camify—'L. caro, camia, flesh, and faeio, to 
make. ] To convert again into flesh. 

Looking upon a herd of kine quietly grazing up 
and down, I fell to consider that the fiesn mat is daily 
dished upon our tables is but concocted grass, which 
is recarnified in our stomachs and transmuted to 
another flesh. Hovtell. 

Recarry (re-kar'ri), v.t To carry back. 

‘ Pigeons carried and recarried letters.' Iz. 
Walton. 

Recast (re-kast'), v.t. 1. To cast or found 
again; as, to recast cannon. —2. To throw 
again. 

In the midst of their running race they would cast 
and recast themselves from one to another horse. 

Florio. 

3. To mould anew ; to remould. 

The advocates of free inquiry have recast the annals 
of Christian antiquity. Bp. Burgess. 

4. To compute a second time. 

Recche, t v. i. [Softened form of reck (which 
see).] To care ; to reck. Chaucer. 
RecctLeleB,ta. Careless; reckless. Chaucer. 
Itocclielesnesse,t n. carelessness; reck- 
lessness. Chaucer. 

Recede (re-sfid'), v.i. pret. & pp. receded; 
ppr. receding. [L. recede— re, back, and 
cedo, to walk (whence cede, concede, excess, 
&c.).] 1. To move back; to retreat; to with- 
draw. 

Like the hollow roar 

Of tides receding from th’ insulted shore. Dryden. 

All bodies moved circularly have a perpetual endea- 
vour to recede from the centre. Bentley. 

2. To withdraw a claim or pretension ; to 
desist; to relinquish what had been proposed 
or asserted; as, to recede from a demand; to 
recede from terms or propositions. 

They hoped that their general assembly would be 
persuaded to depart from some of their demaadt, 
but that, for the present, they had not authority to 
recede from any one proposition. Clarendon. 
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Rebus of Abbot Islip, 
Westminster Abbey. 
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RECEPTACULAB 


Syn. To retire, retreat, return, retrograde, 
withdraw, desist 

Recode (re^sSd), a. t. To cede back; to grant 
or jdeld to a former possessor; as, to recede 
conquered territory. 

Receipt (re-sfit'). n. [O.Fr. recete, recepte, 
Mod. Fr. recette, from L. receptus, pp. of 
reoipio, to receive— re, back or again, and 
eapio, to take.] 1. The act of receiving; as, 
the receipt of a letter or of news. 

Villain, thou did'st deny the gold’s receipt. Shak 

2. Generally in plural, that which is received ; 
drawings ; os, nls receipts were £20 a day. 
S. The place of receiving. ‘ Matthew sitting 
at the receipt of custom.’ Mat ix. 9.— 
4. Reception; admission; a taking in. ‘The 
most convenient place . . . for such receipt 
of learning.' Shak . — 6.t A place into which 
something is admitted ; a recess ; a retired 
place.— 6. t Reception; welcome. ‘Jove re- 
quite . . . thy kind receite of me. ’ Chap- 
man.— 1. Recipe; prescription of ingredients 
for any composition, as of medicines, &c.; 
hence. Jig. any plan or scheme by which any- 
thing may be effected or brought about 


A more certain receipt for producing inisgovem- 
ment of every kind, and national calamities of all 
descriptions, it would be difficult to devise. 

Brouffham. 

8.t Power or capability of receiving; capa- 
city. ‘ A place of great receipt ' Evelyn. - 
9 A written acknowledgment or account of 
something received, as money, goods, <fcc 
A receipt of money may be in part or in full 
payment of a debt, and it operates as an 
acquittance or discharge of the debt either 
in part or in full. If a receipt for a sum of 
£2 or upwards does not bear the penny 
government stamp it is inadmissible as 
evidence of payment. A receipt, though 
evidence of payment, is not absolute proof, 
and this evidence may be rebutted by 
showing that it has been given under mis- 
take or obtained by fraud. —Receipt stamp, 
a penny government stamp affixed to a 
written acmowledgment of the receipt of 
any sura amounting to £2 or upwards The 
stamp may be either adhesive or impressed 
on the paper. When an adhesive stamp is 
used it must be cancelled by the signature 
or initials of the party receiving the money 
being written across it. 

Receipt (re-setO, v.t. To give a receipt for; 
to dischaiw, as an account 
RdCelptable ( re-set ’a-bl), a. Capable of 
being receipted; for which a receipt may be 
granted 

Receipt-book (rg-sSt'buk), n. A book con- 
taining receipts. 

EecelDtment (rS-sStment), n. In old Eng. 
lata, the receiving or harbouring of a felon 
knowingly after commission of a felony. 
Burrill. 

Receiptor (re-sgtor), n. One who receipts; 
one ^o ^ves a receipt; specifically, in law, 
a person to whom property is balled by an 
officer, who has attached it upon mesne pro- 
cess, to answer to the exigency of the writ, 
and satisfy the judgment the imderstand- 
ing being to have it forthcoming on de- 
mand. Wharton. 

RecelTabillty (r6-8ev'a-bll"i-ti), n. Quality 
of being receivable. 

Receivable ^S-sev'a-bl), a. Such as may be 
received. ‘ His own single denial not being 
receivable against two agreeing informers. 
WotUm. 

ReceivableneBS (rg-sev'a-bl-neg). n. Capa- 
bility of being received. Whitlock. 

Receive (rg-sev'), vt. [O Fr recevoir, re- 
eever, receveir, Mod. Fr recevoir, from L. 
redpio—re, again, and eapio, to take. ] 1. To 
get or obtain ; to take, as a thing offered, 
^ven, sent, committed, paid, communi- 
cated, or the like ; to accept ; as, to receive 
a reward, to receive a letter, to receive pay- 
ment, to receive news. 

Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil? job u. lo. 

2. To take or obtain intellectually; to gain 
the knowledge of; to take into the mind; to 
embrace. 


Our hearts receive your warnings. Shak 

The idea of solidity we receive by our touch. Locke. 
S. To allow or hold, as a belief, custom, tra- 
dition, or the like; to give acceptance or 
credence to. ‘ A received belief.' Shak. 

Will it not be received. 

When we have marked with blood those sleepy 
two, , . . 

That they have done’t. Shak. 

Long received custom forbidding them to do as 
they did, there was no excuse to justify their act. 

• Hooker. 


4. To give admittance to ; to allow to enter 
in an official capacity, as an ambassador, or 
as an associate, guest, or the like ; to wel- 
come; to entertain. 

They kindled a fire, and received us every one, be- 
cause of the present rain, and because of tiie cold. 

Acts xxviii. 3. 

Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye. Rom. xiv.i. 
The great Intelligences fair, 

That range above our mortal state 
In circle round the blessed gate. 

Received and gave him welcome there. Tennyson. 

6. To take in or on ; to hold ; to admit ; to 
contain ; to have capacity for ; as, a box to 
receive contributions. 

The brasen altar that was before the Lord was too 
little to receive the burnt-offering-.. i Ki viii 64. 

6 To be the object of; to be affected injuri- 
ously by; to suffer; as, to receive an injury; 
to receive damage. 

His violence thou fear’st not, being such. 

As wc, not capable of death or pain, 

Can citlier not receive or can repel Milton. 

Full at Fitx-Jaines’s throat he sprung; 

Received, but reck'd not of a wound. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

7 To take stolen goods from a thief, know- 
ing them to bo stolen. 

Receivedness (re-sev'ed-nes), n. State of 
l>€ing i-eceived; general allowance or belief. 

Others will, upon account of the receivednes.e of the 
proposed opinion, think it rather worthy to be ex- 
amined than acquiesced in. Boyle 

Receiver (r^-sev'er), n. 1 . One who receives 
in any manner. 

In all works of liberality something more is to be 
considered, besides the occasion of the givers ; and 
that IS tlie occasion of the receivers Bp. Sprat 

2 An officer appointed to receive public 
money ; a treasurer ; speciflcally, (a) a per- 
son appointed by the Court of Chancery to 
receive the rents and profits of land, or the 
produce of other property, which Is in dis- 
pute in a cause in that court. (6) A person 
appointed in suits concerning the estates 
of infants, against executors, and between 
partners in some business for the purpose 
of winding up the concern. — 3 One who 
takes stolen goods from a thief, knowing 
them to be stolen, and incurs the guilt of 
partaking in the crime. Receivers of pro- 
perty when the theft amounts to felony are 
liable to penal servitude from three to four- 
teen years, or imprisonment for two years; 
if the stealing is only a misdemeanour, the 
receiver is subject to penal servitude from 
three to seven years, or to imprisonment 
for not above two years 

Were there no receivers, there would be no thieves 
S^nser 

4. In chem (a) a vessel for receiving and 
containing the productof distillation. Called 
also a Matrass or Bolt-head, (b) A vessel 
for receiving and containing gases.— 6. The 
glass vessel placed on the plate of an air- 
pump, in order to be exhausted of air, be- 
ing so named from its being the recipient 
of those things on which experiments are 
made See AIR-PUMP — Receiver of the Jines, 
an officer who received the money of all 
such as compounded with the crown on 
original writs sued out of Chancery —Re- 
ceivers of wreck, officers appointed by the 
board of trade for the preservation of 
wreck, <&c., for the benefit of the shipping 
interests. Called formerly Receivers 0 / 
Droits of Admiralty 

Receiving (re-sev'ing), p and a. Adapted 
to receive, take, hold, or contain. — Receiv- 
ing box, a box for receiving letters. — Receiv- 
ing house, a place where letters or parcels are 
received for transmission; a depdt; a store. 
— Receiving office, a branch post-office where 
letters, papers, parcels, <fec , may be posted, 
but from which no letters, <fec. , are delivered 
to their owners 

Receivlng-slilp (re-sfiv'lng-ship), n. A ves- 
sel for receiving supernumeraries or entered 
men for the royal navy 
Recelebrate (re-Bere-brat),t>.<. To celebrate 
again. * Recelebrates the ]oyf\i\ maioti.’ B 
Jonson. 

Becelebratlon ( r§-Bel'§-bra"8hon ), n. The 
act of recelebrating, a renewed celebration. 
Recency (r^'sen-si), n The state or quality 
of being recent ; recentness : (a) newness ; 
new state; late origin; as, the recency of a 
wound or tumour, (ft) Lateness in time; 
freshness; as, the recency of a transaction. 
Recense ( rfi-sens'), V t. [L. recenseo—re, 
again, and eenseo, to count, to reckon.] To 
review; to revise. [Rare.] 

SixtuB and Clement, at a vast expense, had an as- 
sembly of learned divines to recense and adjust the 
Latin Vulgate. Benilty. 


Recension o^-sen^shon), n. [L. recensio, rch 
censionis. SeeBEOSNSE.] 1. Review; exa* 
mlnatlon; enumeration.— 2. A revision of the 
text of an ancient author by a critical etU- 
tor; a revlsal. — 3. A text established by 
critical revision; an edited version. 
Recensionlst (rft-sen'shon-ist), n. One who 
reviews or revises, as the text of an ancient 
author; an editor. 

Recent (re'sent), a. [Fr. r&cent, from L. r«- 
cens, recentis, recent. Etsm. unknown.] 
1. Of late origin, occurrence, or existence; 
new. 

The ancients were of opinion that those parts where 
Egypt now is were formerly sea, and that a consider- 
able portion of that country was recent, and formed 
by the mud discharged into the sea by the Nile. 

H'oodiuard. 

2 Not of remote date, antiquated style, and 
the like; modem. 

Among all the great and worthy persons, whereof 
the memory remameth, either ancient or recent, there 
is not one tnat hath been transported to the mad de- 
gree of love. Bacon. 

3. Only made known or spoken of lately; 
fresh ; as, recent intelligence.— 4. In geol. 
the term applied to the present epoch and 
what belongs to It— the epoch marked 
specially by the presence of man, extend- 
ing bacK to a period of immense remote- 
ness chronologically. In the recent forma- 
tions the animals and plants are identical 
with species now existing, and the remains 
are only partially fossilized or sub-fossil. 
This group includes all superficial accumu- 
lations, as sand, gravel, silt, marl, peat- 
moss, coral reefs, Ac., from the close of the 
glacial or boulder-drift period down to and 
comprising those still m process of being 
formed. Such formations are marine, fresh- 
water. or volcanic . — Recent period or epoch, 
the period or epoch during wliich recent 
formations have been deposited. 

Recently (re'sent-li), adv Newly; lately; 
freshly; not long since; as, advices recently 
received; a town recently built or repaired; 
an isle recently discovered. 

Recentness (re'sent-nes), n The state or 
quality of being recent: newness; freshness; 
lateness of origin or occurrence; as, the re- 
centness of alluvial land ; the recentness of 
news or of events. ' The recentness of man- 
kind.’ SirM. Hale 

Recentre (re-sen'Wir), v. t To restore or re- 
turn to the centre. Coleridge. [Rare 1 
Receptacle (re-sep'ta-kl or res'ep-ta-klX n. 
[Fr rreeptaae, from L receptaculum, from 
recipio, receptum, to receive. See RECEIVE ] 

1 Inat which receives, admits, or contains 
things ; a place or vessel in which anything 
is received and contained, a repository. ‘A 
vault, an ancient reccpfaclc.’ Shak. ‘Lest 
Paradise a receptacle prove to spirits foul ’ 
Milton —2. In bot the name usually given to 
that part of a flower upon which the caipels 
are situated; or, in other words, the apex of 
the peduncle, or summit of the floral branch. 
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a a a. Receptacle i, Hollow Receptacle of Mat- 
ricaria. 3, Dry Receptacle of the Raspberry, bear- 
ing fleshy ovaria. 3, Succulent Receptacle of the 
Strawberry, bearing dry ovaria. 


which generally expands in some degree so 
as to form a kind of disc from which the 
floral verticels proceed. But the term re- 
ceptacle is usetf by botanists in different 
senses. Thus, it is used to signify the axis 
of the theca among ferns; that part of the 
ovarium from which the ovula arise, com- 
monly called the placenta; and also that 
part of the axis of a plant which bears the 
flowers when it is depressed in its develop- 
ment, so that it forms a flattened area over 
which the flowers are arranged, as In Com- 
positaj; this is called the cUnanthium. A 
proper receptacle belongs only to one set of 
parts of fructifleation; a comment receptacle 
bears several florets or distinct sets of parts 
of fructifleation. Among the coarser vlgfB, 
a term applied to those pod -like bodies 
which contain spores. 

Reoeptaoular (r6-sep-tak'fl-ldr), a. In bot, 
pertaining to the receptacle or growing on 
it, as the nectary. 


Fftte, Or, fat. fall; mfi, met, hftr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Be. abune; y, Sc. tey. 
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Eeoeptary t (r§'Bep-ta-ri), n. That which is 
received; receptacle. ^Reoeptariea of phl- 
loBophy.' SirT. Browne. 

Baoeptlblll^ (rfi-»ep'ti-bil"l*ti), n. 1. The 
quality of being receptible ; receivableness. 
2. The thing that may be received or believed 
in. " This conceited vacuum a mere recep- 
ability.’ QlanvUle. 

Beoeptlble (rS-sep'ti-bl), a. [L. receptibilis, 
from recipio, receptum, to receive See Re- 
OEIVB. ] Capable of or suited for being re- 
ceived; receivable. 

KdCeptlon (re-sep'shon), n [L. receptio, 
from recipio. See Receive.] l. The act or 
manner of receiving, or state of being re- 
ceived ; as, (a) a getting of that which is 
given, sent, or communicated; as, the recep- 
tion of a letter. 

All hope is lost 

Of my reception into grace. Milton. 

(b) A receiving or manner of receiving; treat- 
ment at first coming ; welcome ; entertain- 
ment; hence, a formal occasion or ceremony 
of receiving guests, official personages, &c. 

Pretending to consult 
About the great reception of the king 
Thither to come. Milton. 

(c) Admission or credence, as of an opinion 
or doctrine; acceptance or allowance 

Philosophers who have quitted the popular doc- 
trines of their countries, have fallen into as extrava- 
gant opinions as ever common reception counten- 
anced. Locke 

(d) A taking in or admitting; admission; as, 
the reception of food into the stomach, or 
of air Into the lungs, ~2. t Recovery. 

He wau> right glad of the French king's reception 
of those towns from Maximilian Bacon. 


8.t Power or capacity of receiving; recepti- 
vity; Busceptivity 

That were to extend 

His sentence beyond dust and Nature’s law. 

By which all causes else, according still 
To the reception of their matter, act , 

Not to the extent of their own sphere. Milton 

Booeptlve (re-sep'tiv), a. Having the qua- 
lity of receiving or admitting; taking in; 
able to take in, hold, or contain, ’lieceptive 
of the good he meant them.* Bp Fell 
The imaginary space is receptive of all bodies 
Glanvtlle 

Receptivity (re-sep-tiv'i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being receptive. 

With regard to sensation, we can have but little 
difficulty in perceiving that he ( I.ocke ) included 
under it simply that state of passive receptivity in 
which the mind exists when brought, by means of 
the senses, into contact with th« material world 
y D. Morell 

Receptory t (re-sep'to-ri), a. Generally or 
popularly admitted or received. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Beceptoryt (r^-sep'to-ri), n That which re- 
ceives; a receptacle. Holland. 

ReceSB (r^-ses'), n [L. receesns, from re- 
eedo, receseum See Recede.] 1. A with- 
drawing, receding, or retiring; a moving 
back; as, the recess of the tides.— 2. Depar- 
ture. 

We come into the world, and know not how, . . 
and go hence again, and are as ignorant of our re- 
cess. Glanville. 

8. A withdrawing from public business or 
notice; withdrawal. 

My recess hath given them confidence that I may 
be conquered. Bikon Basilike 

4 . State of being withdrawn or in retire- 
ment; seclusion; privacy. 

In the recess of the lury. they are to consider their 
evidence. Sir M. Hale 

Good verse recess and solitude requires. Dryden. 
Fair Thames she haunts, and every neighbouring 
grove 

Sacred to soft recess and gentle love. Prior. 

B. Place of retirement or secrecy; private 
abodo. ' This happy place, our sweet re- 
cess.' MUton.-Q. Remission or suspension 
of business or procedure; the time or period 
during which public or other business is sus- 
pended; as, the Christmas recess of a school. 

The recess of the English parliament lasted six 
weeks. Macaulay. 

7. Secret or abstruse part; as. ‘the difficul- 
ties and recesses of science.’ Watts.— 8. f An 
abstractor registry of the resolutions of the 
imperial diet of Germany ; also, the result 
of the deliberations of the imperial diet; its 
finding or resolution come to; the decree; 
M, the recess ot the diet of Worms, of Spires, 
or of Augsburg. — 9. A cavity, niche, or 
sunken space formed in a wall; an alcove or 
similar portion of a room. ‘A bed which 
stood In a deep recess.* W. Irving.— 10. In 
bot. the bay or sinus of a lobed leaf.--Aa- 
^niment, ]^oesa. Prorogation, Dissolution. 

See Adjouenmbnt 


Recess (rg-ses'), v. t. To make into a recess; 
to make a recess in; as, to recess a cavern; 
to recess a wall. [Bare.] 

Recessed (rg-sest'). a. Having a recess or re- 
cesses. — Recessed arch, one arch within an- 
other; such arches are sometimes called 
double, triple, &c., and sometimes com- 
pound arches. 

Recesslou (re-se'shon), n, [L, recessio, re- 
cessionis, from recede, recessum. See Re- 
cede.] 1. The act of receding; retirement; 
withdrawal; especially, the act of receding 
from a claim, or of relaxing a demand. 

Mercy may rejoice upon the recession of jiistice. 

yer. Taylor. 

The conduct of France at the period of the Greek 
emancipation did indeed entitle her to contc<it it (the 
championship of Greece) with us in a friendly and 
honourable rivalry. Biit her partial recession from 
questions of European interest since the German war 
made it peculiarly our du^ at Constantinople and 
elsewhere to assume the omcc. Gladstone. 

2 The state of being put back or withdrawn; 
position relatively withdrawn. 

Rut the error is, of course, more fatal when much 
of the building is also conce.ilcd, as in the well-known 
case of the recession of the dome of St. Peter's. 

Buskin 

3 [Prefix re, and cession. ] A cession or grant- 
ing back ; retrocession ; as, the recession of 
conquered territory to its former sovereign. 
Recession of the equinoxes, the same as Pre- 
cession (which see). 

Recessive (re-ses^iv), a. Receding; going 
back. [Rare.] 

Bechablte (rek'a-bit), n. 1 Among the an- 
cient Jews, one of a family or tribe of 
Kenites whom Jonadab the son of Rechab 
bound to the continuance of the nomadic 
life, and with this view prescribed to them 
several rules, the chief of which were— to 
abstain from wine, from building houses, 
from sowing seed, and from planting vines 
These rules were observed by the Recha- 
bites with great strictness See Jer. xxxv. 
6, 7 —2 A member of a secret benefit society 
composed of total abstainers from intoxi- 
cating drinks, called the Independent Order 
of Rechabites. 

Recliange (re-chanj'), V. t To change again. 
‘ Perpetually changing and rechanging their 
work. ’ Dryden 

Recharge (rg-chftrj'), v.t. l. To charge or 
accuse again or in return Hooker. —2. To 
attack again; to attack anew 

They charge, recharge, and all along the sea 

They drive and squander the huge Belgian fleet. 

Dryden 

Recbarter (re-chiir'tfer), v.t. To charter 
again; to grant a second or another charter 
to. 

Recbarter (re-char't6r), n. A second char- 
ter; a renewal of a charter. D. Webster. 

Bechaset (re-chas'), v.t. [Fr. rechasser.] To 
cliase or drive back: a term in hunting. 

Recliasten (re-chas'n), v.t. To chasten 
again. 

Recliate,t Recheatt (re-chaP, re-ch6t0, v.i. 
In hunting, to play the recheat on the horn. 
Drayton. 

RechAte (re-chatO> n. Same as Recheat. 
Drayton. 

Becbeat (re-cheP), n. [Fr requHe, older 
requeste, a note on the horn to recall the 
dogs. See Request.] In hunting, a call 
which the huntsman winds on the horn when 
the hounds have lost the game, to call them 
back from pursuing a counter scent. 

Recherche (re-sher'sha), a. [Fr.] Much 
sought alter; out of the common; rare; ex- 
quisite; as, the book is very recherchi. 

We thought it a more savoury meat than any of the 
recherche cixiianry curiosities of the lamented Soycr. 

Capt flf. Thomson. 

Rechoose (re-chazO, v.t. To choose again 

Re^dlvatet (re-sid'l-vat), v.i. [See RKCIDI- 
VATION ] To backslide; to fall again. ‘To 
recidivate, and to go against her own act.' 
Bp. Andrews 

Reddlvationt (ra-8id'i-va"shon), ?i. [L. re- 
cidivus, falling back, from recido, to fall 
back— re, back, and cado, to fall.] A fall- 
ing back; a backsliding. ‘ This recidivation 
is desperate. ’ Bp. HaU. 

RecldlvOUBt (re-sid'i-vus), a. [See Rkcidi- 
VATION.] Liable to backslide 

Recipe (res'i-pe), n. [L. recipe, take, re- 
ceive, Imper. of recipio, to take, to receive. 
See Receive.] The first word of a physician’s 
prescription; hence, the prescription itself. 
Its abbreviation Is R or which is a relic 
of the astrological symbol of Jupiter. The 
word is now applied to a receipt for making 
almost any mixture or preparation. 

From files a random recipe they take, 

And many deaths of one prescription make. 

Dryden, 


Redpiangle (re-sip'i-ang-gl), n. [L. redpio, 
to take, and angulus, an angle.] In engin. 
an instrument formerly used for roeasuriug 
angles, especially in fortification. Bu- 
chanan. 

Recipience, Recipiency (rg-sip^l-ens, r€- 
slp'i-en-si), n. A receiving; act or capacity 
of receiving; reception. [Rare.] 

Recipient (re-sipT-ent), n. [L. recipiens, 
rccipientis, ppr of recipio. See RECEIVE,] 
1 A receiver ; the person or thing that re- 
ceives ; he or tliat to which anything is 
communicated; as, the recipient ot one’s 
bounty. ‘ The first recipients of the revela- 
tion.’ J. U. Newinan.— 2. The receiver of 
a still. Dr. H. More. 

Recipient (re-sip'i-ent), a Receiving. 
Recipio -motor (re-sip'i-o-mo-tfir), a. Re- 
ceptive of a nervous stimulus, and giving 
rise to motion. 

Each aflTerent nerve is a rectpio-moior agent 

// Spencer. 

Reci^ocal (r6-sip'r6-kal), a. [L. reeijrro- 
cus,Fv. riciproque, alternating, reciprocal, 
going backwards and forwards. Corssen 
explains L. reciprocus as compounded of two 
Active adlectives, recus and procus, back- 
wards and forwards, from re, back, and pro 
forward ] 1 Acting with a backward and 
forward motion; moving backwards and 
forwards; reciprocating; alternate. 

But had his doings lasted as they were, 

He had heen an immortal carrier. 

Obedient to the moon he spent his date 

In course reciprocal. Milton. 

2, Done by each to the other; mutual; as, 
reciprocal benefits or favours ; reciprocal 
duties; reciprocal aid. 

I-et our reciprocal vows be remembered. Shak. 

3. Mutually interchangeable. 

Life cannot subsist in society but by reciprocal 
concessions. yohnson. 

These two rules will render a definition reciprocal 
with the thing defined IVatts. 

4 In gram, reflexive: applied to verbs which 
have as object a pronoun standing for the 
subject; as.bethink yourself, he forswore him- 
self. The term is also applied to the pronouns 
of this class, but more properly to pronouns 
such as Gr. allHon, of one another.— jRsci- 
procal equations, those which remain vir- 
tually unaltered when the unknown quan- 
tity is replaced by its reciprocal. — Reci- 
procal figures, in germ, two figures of 
the same kind (triangles, parallelograms, 
prisms, pyramids, &c.) so related that two 
sides of the one form the extremes of an 
analogy of which the means are the two 
(orrespondlng sides of the other. —-Recip- 
rocal OT inverse proportion, the relation 
which exists between four magnitudes such 
that, taken in order, the first has to the 
second the same ratio which the fourth 
has to the third; or the first has to the 
second the same ratio which the reciprocal 
of the third has to the reciprocal of the 
fourth. — Reciprocal quantities, in math. 
those quantities which, multiplied together, 
produce unity. — Rcctprocai ratio is the 
ratio between the reciprocals of two quan- 
tities ; as, the reciprocal ratio of 4 to 9, is 
that of i to Reciprocal terms, in loaic, 
those terms that have the same signification, 
and consequently are convertible and may 
be used for each other. 

Reciprocal (re-sip'ro-kal), n. That which is 
reciprocal to another Reciprocal qf 

a quantity, in math, the quotient resulting 
from the division of unity by the quantity; 
thus, the reciprocal of 4 is J, and conversely 
the reciprocal of i is 4 ; the reciprocal of 2 

is J, and that of a -I- as is ^ A fraction 

made by inverting the terms of another 
fraction is called the reciprocal ot that other 
frac tion; thus, f is the reciprocal of J. 
Redprocallty (re-sip'rS-kar'I-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being reciprocal. Cole- 
ridge. [Rare.] 

Redprocally (re-sip'ro-kal-li), adv. 1. In a 
reciprocal manner ; in such a manner that 
each affects the other and is equally affected 
by it; mutually; interchangeably. 

These two particles do reciprocally affect each 
other with the same force, Bentley. 

2.1nmath.Kndphysics, in a reciprocal ratio oi 
proportion; inversely; thus, in bodies of the 
same weight the density is reciprocally as the 
magnitude ; that is. the greater the magni- 
tude the less the density, and the less the 
magnitude the greater the density. In geom. 
two magnitudes are said to be reciprocally 
proporuonal to two others, when one of the 


eh, eAain: 6h, Sc. loch; g. go\ J, fob; ft. Fr. ton; ng, slniz; th. «hen; th, thin; w. tcig; wh, whig; zh. azure. -See Key. 
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Ikrtt pairs is to one of the second as the re- 
main!^ one of the second is to the remain- 
ing one of the first. 

EedlprooalneBB (rg-sip'rd-kal-nes), n. The 
quality of being reciprocal. 

B4Kdprooate (re-eip'rd-kat), v.i. pret. (fepp. 
reciprocated; ppr. reciprocating. [jL recw- 
roco, reciwocaium. See RECIPROCAL.] To 
move bacKwards and forwards ; to have an 
alternate movement; to act interchange- 
ably: to alternate. 

One brawny smith the puffim? bellows plies, 

And draws and blows rtcxprocating air. Dryden. 

Reciprocate (re-sip'rO-kat), v.t To inter- 
change; to give and return mutually; to give 
in requital; as, to reciprocate favours. 

For 'tis a union that bespeaks 
Reciprocated duties. Cowper. 

Reciprocating (re-sip'ro-kat-ing), p. and a. 
Alternating; backwards and forwards alter- 
nately; reciprocal. 

The duty of the cam-wheel is to give an intermit- 
tent rectprocattMg motion to the bar. which is returned 
by a spnng after each impulse. R H Kmght 
— Recipi'ocatifig motion, in rnach. a mode of 
action frequently employed in the transmis- 
sion of power from one part of a macliine 
to another. A rigid bar is suspended upon 
a centre or axis, and the parts situated mi 
each side of the axis take alternately the 
positions of those on the other —Recipro- 
cating engine, that form of engine in which 
the piston and pistou rod move back and 
forth in a straight line, absolutely, or rela- 
tively to tlie cylinder, as in oscillating cylin- 
der engines; in contradistinction to rotatory 
engine. See under Rot; ATOB.Y.— R eciprocat- 
ing propeller, one having a paddle which 
has a limited stroke and returns in the same 
path 

Redprocatlon (re-sipTo-ka^^shon), n. [L 
reciprocatio, reciprocationie, from reciproco. 
See Reciprocal ] 1. The act of reciprocat- 
ing; interchange of acts; a mutual giving 
and returning; as, the reciprocation of kind- 
nesses.— 2. Alternation; as. the reciprocation 
of the sea in the flow and ebb of tides. 
Reciprocity ( res-i-pros'i-ti ), n. [Fr reci- 
procity. See Reciprocal.] The state or 
character of being reciprocal ; specifically, 
reciprocal obligation or right ; equal rights 
or benefits to be mutually yielded or en- 
joyed ; as, the commissioners offered to ne- 
gotiate a treaty on principles of reciprocity 

Renprocity, in political science, the terra usually 
applied to the principle of securing, in commercial 
treaties between nations, mutual advantages to the 
same extent, e ft. the admission, mutually, of certain 
goods, supposed to be practically equivalent to each 
other, duty free, or at equal duties on importation. 

Brnnde &• Cox 

—■Laio of reciprocity, a term employed by 
Legendre in Ills Thiorie des Novnbree to de- 
note a reciprocal law that has place between 
me numbers of different forms, which is 
B, that rn and n being prime odd numbers, 

the remainder of m — = the remain- 
m-1 

der of n -h- m. Known also as the Law 

qf Legendre.— STif. Reciprocation, inter- 
change. exchange, mutuality 
Redprocoraous (re-8ip'r6-kor"nus), a. [L 
reeiproens, backwards and forwards, and 
cornu, a horn.] Having horns turned back- 
wards and forwards, as those of a ram. Ash. 
[Rare] 

lUoiprocoUBt (rg-sip'ro-kus), a Reciprocal. 
Bedproque, t Redprokt (res'i-prokl.a. [ Fr. 
riciprt^ue. ] Reciprocal ‘ Except the love 
htreciproque.* Bacon. ‘ Redprdk commeroe.’ 
B. Jonson. 

Bedston (re-sVzhon), n. [L. recieio, from 
recido, to cut off — re, back, and ccedo, to 
cut] The act of cutting off. Sherwood. 
Bddtal (re-sit'al), n. [From recite ] 1. The 
act of reciting ; the repetition of the words 
of another or of a writing; as, the recital of 
a deed ; the recital of evidence given — 

2. Narration; a telling of the particulars of 
an adventure or of a series of events; as, 
occupied in the recital of his f> wn adventures. 

* Betrays him into vain and fantastic re- 
citals oi his own performances.’ Addison.— 

8. That which is recited ; a story; a narra- 
tion; as, a harrowing recital.— 4, In laxo, 
that part of a deed which recites the 
deeds, arguments, and other matters of fact, 
which may be necessary to explain the rea- 
sons upon which it is founded. —6. A musical 
entertainment given by a single performer ; 
as, an organ recital. —Account, Narrative, 
Recital. See under Account. —Stn. Re- 
hearsal, recitation, narration, description, 
explanation, account, detail, narrative. 


F&te, fkr, fat, fftU; 


Redtation (res-i-t&^shon), n. [L. recUatio, 
reoitalionis. See Recitb.] 1. The act of 
reciting; rehearsal; repetition of words; 
specifically, (a) the delivery aloud, with ap- 
propriate gestures, before an audience, of 
a composition committed to memory, as an 
elocutionary exliibition. (b) In colleges and 
schools, the rehearsal of a lesson by pupils 
before their instructor. —2. The composition 
or matter delivered or recited. 

Redtatlye (res'i-ta-tgv"), a. [Fr. ricitatif; 
It. recitativo. See Recite.] 1 . Reciting; re- 
hearsing —2 Pertaining to, or intended for, 
musical recitation or declamation ; in the 
style or manner of recitative. ‘ Recitative 
music.’ Dryden 

Recitative (res'i-ta-tev"), A species of 
vocal composition which differs from an air 
in having no definite rhythmical arrange- 
ment. and no decided or strictly constructed 
melody, but approaches in tonal succession 
and rhythm to the declamatory accents of 
language It is not governed by any prin- 
cipal or predominant key, though its close 
must lie in some key of the air which fol- 
lows, or, at least, in no very remote key. It 
is used in operas, oratorios, &c , to express 
some action or passion, or to relate a story 
or reveal a secret or design. There are two 
kinds of recitative, unaccompanied and ac- 
companied. The first is when a few occa- 
sional chords are struck by an instrument 
or instruments to mve the singer the pitch, 
and intimate to him the harmony The 
second, which is now the more common, is 
when ^1, or a considerable portion, of the 
instruments of the orchestra accompany the 
singer, either in sustained chords or florid 
passages, in order to give the true expression 
or colouring to the passion or sentiment to 
be expressed. — 2. A piece of music to be 
sung recitatively. 

Becltatively (res'i-ta-tev'li), adv. In the 
manner of recitative. 

Redtativo (res'i-ta-te'Vo). n. [It.] Reci- 
tative (which see). ‘Then thus in quaint 
recitativo spoke.’ Pope 
Redte (re-sit'), v. t. pret & pp recited; ppr. I 
I reciting. [Fr riciter, from L. recito—re, 

I again, and cito, to call or name, to cite. See 
Cite ] l. To repeat, as something prepared, 
written down, or committed to memory 
beforehand ; to deliver, from a written or 
printed document or from memory; specifi- 
cally, to rehearse, with appropriate gestures, 
before an audience —2. To tell over; to re- 
late ; to narrate; to go over in particulars ; 
to recapitulate; as, to recite past events; 
to recite the particulars of a voyage. ‘ To 
recite what merit lived in me.’ Shak. 

The thoughts of gods let Granville’s verse rtcite 
Pope. 

Syn. To rehearse, narrate, relate, describe, 
recapitulate, detail, number, count 
Redte (re-sit'), v.i To rehearse before an 
audience compositions committed to mem- 
ory ; to rehearse a lesson ; as, the class will 
recite at eleven o’clock. 

Redte t (re-sit'), 71 Recital. ‘All former 
recites or observations of long-liv’d races.’ 
Sir W. Temple. 

Redter (re-sit'er), n. one that recites or 
rehearses ; a narrator ‘ Delivered down 
from one reciter to another ’ Bp. Percy. 
Reck (rek), v.i. [A. Sax. rfcan, reccan, to 
reck, care, regard, pret. roA<e(origlnal o seen 
in pret. being changed by a following i, as 
in foot, feet); cog. O.Sax. rdkian, Icel. rcekja, 
O.H.G rbhhian, to reck or care. Hence 
reckless.) To care; to mind; to heed; to 
regard. 

I reck not though I end my life to-day. Shak. 

But little he’ll reck if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. IVolfe. 
Often followed by of. 

O/God, or hell, or worse. 

He reck’d not. Milton. 

Reck (rek), v.t. To heed; to regard; to care 
for. ‘This son of mine not recking danger' 
Sir P. Sidney. 

And may you better rtek the rede. 

Than ever did th' adviser. Burns. 

—It recks ifmpersonaJ), It concerns 

Of night, or ionelinesb, it recks me not Milton. 
[This verb is obsolete unless In poetry,] 
RackleBB (rek'les), a. [From the verb; 

A Sax. rioeleds.) Not recking; careless; 
heedless of consequences; mindless, ‘(’are- 
less, reckless, and fearless of what's past, 
present, or to come.' Shak. 

The Saxon adjective reckless, formerly Rpclled 
retchless, was In constant use down to the middle of 
the sixteenth century, but when Hooker, writing fifty 
years later, employed the word, it had become so 


nearly obsolete, that he, or perhaps his editor, thought 
it necessary to explain its meaning in a 
note. It has now been revived, and is perfectly 
familiar to every English-speaking person. 

G. P. Metrsk. 

—Rash, Foolhardy, Reckless. Bee under 
Rash. —Syn. Heedlera, careless, mindless, 
thoughtless, negligent, Indifferent, regard* 
less, unconcerned, inattentive, remiss. 
BeoklesBly (rekles-li), adv. In a reckless 
manner; heedlessly; carelessly. 
ReckleBsneBS (rek'les-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being reckless; headlessness; care- 
lessness; negligence. 

Reckling (rek'ling), n. [Probably from reck, 
lit. one that requires to be cared for.] The 
smallest and weakest in a brood of animals; 
hence, a helpless babe. Halliwell. 

There lay the reckling, one 
But one hour old. What said the ha^y sire 7 
Tennyson. 

Reckon (rek'n), v.i. [O.E. reknen, rekemn, 
A. Sax. gerecnian, reoenian; cog. D. rekenen, 
Dan. regne, Icel, reikna, Sw. rakna, G. rech- 
iien, to reckon, number, esteem. Perhaps 
from same root as right. ] 1. To count ; to 
number ; to tell one by one ; to compute ; 
to calculate. 

The priest shall reckon to him the money, accord- 
ing to the years that remain, even to the year of 
juliilce, and it shall be abated from thy estimation. 

Lev. xxvii. i8. 

I reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the 
outside of the church. Addison. 

2. To estimate by rank or quality; to set in 
the number or rank of ; to esteem ; to ac- 
count; to repute. 

For him I reckon not in high eshate. Milton. 
He was reckoned among the transgressors. 

Luke xxli. 37. 

Syn 'Po number, enumerate, compute, cal- 
culate, estimate, value, esteem, account, 
repute 

Reckon ( rek'n ), v i 1 To make computa- 
tion; to cost account; to compute; to calcu- 
late. 

Be friends, you Iingh.sh fools, be friends; we have 
French quarrels enow, if you could tell how to reckon. 

Shak. 

2 To reason with one’s self and conclude 
from arguments. 

1 reckoned till morning, that as a lion, so will he 
break all my bones Is xxxvtti. 13 

3. To make up or render an account ; to ex- 
amine and strike the balance of debt and 
credit; to adjust relations of desert and 
penalty. 

All flesh shall rise and reckon A bp Saudys. 
■VV’e shall not spend a large expense of time 
Before we reckon with your several loves. Shak. 

4 To think; to suppose; to imagine; to con- 
jecture; toconcluae; as, \ redcon he’ll come. 
[This application of the word is provincial 
in England, and is extremely common in 
the middle and southern states of America, 
corresponding to the I guess of the northern 
states. ]—To reckon for, to have to account 
or to give an account for; to be answerable 
for. 

If they fail in their bounden duty, they shall reckon 
for it one day. Bp. Sanderson 

—To reckon on or upon, to count or depend 
upon ; to lay dependence or stress on ; as, 
he reckons upon the support of his friends. 

In the whole corporation, the government could 
not reckon on more than four votes. Macaulay. 

— To reckon with, to call to account; to 
settle accounts with; to exact penalty of. 

After a long time the lord at those servants com- 
eth, and reckoneth rvi/h them. Mat. xxv. X9. 

Reckoner (rek'n-er), n. l. One who reckons 
or computes. 

Reckoners without their host must reckon twice. 

Camden. 

2. Something that assists a person to reckon, 
as a book containing a series of tables ; a 
ready-reckoner. 

Beckoning (rek'n-ing), n. 1. The act of 
counting or computing; calculation.— 2. An 
account of time. 

Canst thou their reck’ntngs kc^t the time computet 
Sanays. 

8. A statement of accounts with another; a 
statement and comparison of accounts mu- 
tually for adjustment 
The way tn make reckonings even is to make 
them often. South. 

4. Tlie charges or account made by a host In 
a hotel, tavern, Ac. 

A coin would have a nobler use than to pay a 
reckoning. Addison.. 

Till issuing arm’d he found the host and cried, 

' Thy reckon ing, friend t ' Tennyson. 

5. Esteem; account; estimation. 

You make no further reckoning of it (beauty), than 
of an outward fading benefit nature bestowed. 

SirP.SidMSp. 


oil, pound; h, Be. abwne; y, So- Uy. 
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0. Navi, the calculation of the position of a 
ship from the rate as determined by the 
log, and the course as determined by the 
compass, the place from which the vessel 
started being known. Dead-reckoning means 
the same as reckoning, due allowance being 
made for drift, lee-way, currents, &c. — 
Syu. Calculation, computation, estimation, 
estimate, charge, bill. 

Beokonl^ - book (rek'n-ing-buk), 7i. A 
book In which money received and expended 
is entered. Johnnon. 

Bedaim (rfi-klamO, v.t. [Re and claim; Fr. 
reclamer, to claim back, to reclaim a hawk, 
to protest; L. reclamo—re, back, and claim, 
to call. See Claim.] l. To claim back; to 
attempt to recover possession of; to demand 
to have returned. ' A tract of land (Holland) 
snatched from an element i)erpetually re- 
claimina its prior occupancy.’ Coxe,~2. To 
call back; specifically, in falconry, to bring 
a hawk to the wrist by a certain call. Chau- 
cer,— 3. To call out repeatedly to ; to call 
on [Rare ] 

The hcddstrone horses hurried Octavius along, 
and were deaf to nis reclatminfr them Dryden. 

4. To reduce from a wild to a tame or do- 
mestic state ; to tame ; to make gentle ; as, 
to reclaim a hawk. ‘An eagle well re- 
claimed.' Dryden.— h. To rescue from being 
wild, desert, waste, or the like; to bring 
under cultivation ; as, to reclaim land — 

6. To bring back from error, wandering, or 
transgression to the observance of moral 
rectitude ; to bring back to correct deport- 
ment or course of hfe; to reform; as, to re- 
claim a profligate. 

The penal laws in being against papists have been 
found ineffectual, and rather confirm than reclatm 
men from their errors. Sv/t/t 

7. To bring under restraint or close limits ; 
to check; to restrain; to hold back. 

By this means also the wood is reclaimed and re- 
pressed from running out in length beyond all mea- 
sure. Holland. 

Or is her tow'ring flight > tclatmed. 

By seas from Icarus"downfall named ? Prior. 

8. t To gainsay or contradict; to cry out 
against. 

Herod, instead of reclaiming ''nhrA they exclaimed, 
embraced and hugged their praises P uller 

9. t To recover; to regain. Spenser —Re- 
claimed animals, in law, those that are 
made tame by art, industry, or education, 
whereby a qualified property may be ac- 
quired in them — Svn To reform, recover, 
restore, amend, correct. 

Beclalm (re-klanT), v i. 1. To cry out; to 
exclaim against anything. 

O tyrant Love I . . . 

Wi.sdom and wit m vain reclatm; 

And arts but soften as to feel thy flame Pofie. 

2. To effect reformation. Milton.— z t To 
draw back; to give way. Spenser. —A In 
Scots law, to appeal. See Rbclaiming. 
Beclalm (r§-klam'), n. The act of reclaim- 
ing, or the state of being reclaimed ; refor- 
mation; reclamation. ‘Free from all man’s 
reclaim.' Spenser. ‘ The concealing of Solo- 
mon’s reclaim. ' Hales 
Beclalmable (re-klam'a-hl), a Capable of 
being reclaimed, reformed, or tamed. 
Beolaimably (r§-klam'a-bli), adv. So as to 
be capable of being reclaimed. 

Beclaixnant (re-klam^ant), n. One that ojv 
poses, contradicts, or remonstrates against. 

‘ Unanimous in their resolutions, excepting 
a tevr reclaimants.' Waterland. 

Bedalmer (rd-klam'6r), n. One that re- 
claims. 

BeclaiXUlng (r6-klam'ing), p. and a. Serving 
or tendinglo reclaim; recalling to a regular 
course of Ufa; reforming. In Scots law, 
appealing from a judgment of the lord- 
orainary to the inner house of the Court of 
Session.— Reclaiming days, the days allowed 
to a party dissatisfied with the judgment of 
the lord-ordinary to appeal therefrom to 
the inner house.— Reclaiming note, the pe- 
tition of appeal to the inner house craving 
the alteration of the judgment reclaimed 
against. 

BeiclaixnleSB (rS-klam'les), a. Incapable of 
being reclaimed; that cannot be reclaimed; 
not to be reclaimed. 

BBClaxnatlon (rek-la-ma'shon), n [Fr. r4- 
damatUm. See Reclaim.] The act of re- 
claiming; as, (a) the act of bringing from a 
waste sMte into cultivation, (p) The bring- 
ing back of a person from evil courses ; a 
turning from wrong or disreputable habits 
to a better way of life ; as, hiis redamalion 
was now complete * Reclamation from evil. ’ 
Bp. Hall, (c) A demand; a challenge of 


something to be restored; claim made, (d) 
A remonstrance; representation made in 
opposition ; cry of opposition or disappro- 
bation. 

But now secret murmurs and even violent recla- 
mations were heard that the Pop>e owed the people 
great sums for the losses sustained by his long ab- 
sence. Aftlman. 

BecUxiant (rg-klln'ant), a. In her. same as 

Declinant. 

Beclinate (r§-klin^at), a. [L. reclinatus, pp. 
of reclino, to bend back. See Recline. ] In 
dot. reclined, as a leaf ; bent downward, so 
that the point of the leaf is lower than the 
base ; falling gradually back from the per- 
pendicular, as the branches of many trees. 
Bindley. 

Beclination (rek-li-na'shon), n. 1. The act 
of leaning or reclining — 2. In dialling, the 
angle which the plane of the dial makes 
with a vertical plane, which it intersects in 
a horizontal line. — 3 In surg. one of the 
operations used for the cure of cataract. It 
consists in applying the needle in a certain 
manner to the anterior surface of the cata- 
ract, and depressing It into the vitreous 
humour, in such a way that the front sur- 
face of the cataract is the upper one, and 
its back surface the lower one. Dunglison. 
Recline (r6-kliu0, v.t. [L. reclino, to bend 
back— re, back, and clino, to bend (whence 
also incline, decline, the root being that 
which also gives E. lean) ] To lean back ; 
to lean to one side or sidewise; as, to recline 
the head on a pillow, or on the bosom of 
another, or on the arm 

The mother 

Reclined her dying head upon his breast. Dryden. 

Recline (re-klin'), v.i. To lean; to rest or 
repose; to take a recum)>ent position; as, to 
recline on a couch. ‘On silken cushions 
half reclined ' Tennyson. 

Recline (rfi-klin'), a {1>. recUnis.l Leaning; 
being in a leaning posture. [Rare.] 

They sat recline, 

On the soft downy bank damask’d with flowers. 

Milton. 

Bedined (re-klindO, a. In hot. same as Re- 
clinatc. 

Recliner (re-klln'er), n. One who or that 
which reclines; specifically, a dial whose 
plane reclines from a vertical position ; a 
reclining dial. 

ReclininK (re-klin^lng), p and a. Leaning 
back or sidewise; resting; lying; in hot. same 
as RecUnate. —Reclining hoard, a board to 
which young persons are fastened, to pre- 
vent stooping and to give erectness to the 
figure. Mrs. S. C HaU.— Reclining dial, a 
dial whose plane reclines from the perpen- 
dicular. If, besides reclining, it also de- 
clines from any of the cardinal points it is 
called a reclining declining dial. 

RedLose (r6-kl6z'), vt To close or shut 
again 

Beclottie (r6-kldTH'). v t. To clothe again. 
‘Clothes and reclothes the happy plains.’ 
Tennyson. 

Reclu(le(re-klud'),i>.( [L recfwdo— re, back, 
and claudo, to shut.] To open ; to unclose. 
[Rare.] 

Recluse (re -kids'), a. [Fr. reclus, fern, re- 
cluse, from L. reclusus, pp of recludo, re- 
clusum, to lay open, but in L.L. signifying 
to shut— re, again, back, and claudo, to 
shut.] Living shut up or apart from the 
world ; retired from the world or from 
public notice ; sequestered ; solitary ; as, a 
recluse monk or hermit; a recluse life. ‘ This 
recitise, passive condition.’ Howell. ‘This 
recluse period.' Goldsmith. 

I all the live long day 
Consume in meditation deep, recluse 
From human converse. y. Philips. 

Reduse (re-kids'), n. 1. A person who lives 
in retirement or seclusion from intercourse 
with the world, as a hermit or monk. ‘A 
recluse who had never quitted his hermit- 
age ’ Buckle. Specifically— 2 A religious 
devotee who lives in a single cell, usually 
attached to a monastery. 

Recluse t (re-kldz'), v.t. To shut up; to 
seclude. 

She sees at once the virgin mother stay 
Rtclustd at home. Donne. 

Reclusely (rS-klus'li), adv. In a recluse 
manner; in retirement or seclusion from 
society. 

Recluseness (rS-klds'nes), n. The state of 
being recluse; retirement; seclusion from^ 
society. * The recluseness of a college life. ’ 
Hazlitt 

A kind of calm recluseness is like rest to the over- 
laboured roan. Fe.tham. 


Rsolusion (rd-kld'zhou), n. A state of re- 
tirement from the world; seclusion. John- 
son. 

Reduslve (rd-kld'alv), a. Affording retire* 
ment from society; recluse. 

And if k sort not well, you may conceal her . . . 

In some reclusive and religious life. Shah. 

Redusory (re-klu'so-rl), n. [L.L. recluaori- 
um.] The abode of a recluse; a hermitage. 
Recoagulatlon (r§-k6-ag'd-la"shon), n. A 
second coagulation. Boyle. 

Reooast (re-kdst'), v.t. To coast back; to 
sail again near or along the coast of. 

Recoct (re-kokt'^, v t. [L. recoquo, recoc- 
turn, to cook or boil over again — re, again, 
and coquo, to cook or boil.] To cook over 
again; hence, to vamp up or anew. 

Old women and men, too, . . . seek, as it were, by 
Medea’s charms, to recoct their corps, as she did 
.(Ison’s, from feeble deformities to .sprightly hand* 
someness. yer Taylor. 

Recoction (re-kok'shon), n. A second coc* 
tion or preparation. 

Recognlsaole, Recognise. For these and 
their related words see Reooqnizable, 
Recognize, &c. 

Recognition (rek-og-ni'shon), n. [L. recog- 
nitio, recognitionis, from recognosco, recog- 
nitum. See RECOGNIZE ] 1. The act of re- 
cognizing; the state of being recognized; 
knowledge or acquaintance confessed or 
avowed; formal avowal; notice taken. 

Every species of fancy hath three modes ; recog- 
nition of a thing, as present ; memory of it, as past ; 
and foresight of it, as to come. N. Grew. 

But the view m which the state regards the prac- 
tice of morality is evidently seen in Its recognition of 
that famous maxim, by which penal laws m all com* 
munities are fashioned and directed, that the sever- 
ity of the punishment must always rise in proportion 
to the propensity to the crime. IVarburton. 

The lives of such saints had, at the time of their 
yearly memorials, recognition in the church of God. 

Hooker, 

2 In Scots law, the recovery of lands by the 
proprietor when they fall to him by the fault 
of the vassal, or generally any return of the 
feu to the superior from whatever ground of 
eviction. 

Reco^tort (rfi-kog'nl-tor), n. In law, one 
of a Jury impannelled on an assize, so called 
because they acknowledge a disseizin by 
their verdict. 

Recognitory (rS-ko^nl-to-ri), a. Pertaining 
to or connected with recognition. Lamb. 
Recognizable, Recognisable (rek'og-ur* 
za-bl), a. Capable of being recognized, 
known, or acknowledged. 

Recogxilzance, Recognisance (re-kog'nl* 
zan8orre-kon'i-zanB),»i. (Fr. reconnaissance, 
O.Fr. reeognoissance. See RECOGNIZE.] 1. Act 
of recognizing; acknowledgment of a per- 
son or thing; avowal; recognition. 

So the unnumbered sounds that evening store; 

The songs of birds— the whispering of the leaves-** 
The voice of waters — the great bdl that heaves 
With solemn sound, — and thousand others more. 
That distance of recogniaance bereaves. 

Make pleasing music and not wild uproar. Keats. 


2. Mark or badge of recognition; token. 
And she did gratify his amorous works 
With that recognizance and pledge of love, 
Which 1 first gave her. i^huk. 


3. In law, (a) an obligation of record which a 
man enters into before some court of record 
or magistrate duly authorized, with condi- 
tion to do some particular act, as to appear 
at the assizes, to keep the peace, or pay a 
debt. (&)t The verdict of a jury impannelled 
upon assize. 

Eecognlzatlon (rd'kog-ni-z&"8hon), n. Act 
of recognizii^. 

Recognize, Becognj^e (rek'og-niz), v.t. 
pret. & pp. recognized, recognised; ppr. 
recognizing, recognising. [Prefix re, and 
cognize, hut directly from recognisanceivrhich 
is' older in English), O.Fr. reeognoissance, 
from L recognosco— re, and cognosco, from 
con, and gnosco, to know.] 1. To recall or 
recover the knowledge of ; to perceive the 
identity of, with a person or thing formerly 
known; to know again. 

Then first he recognised the ethereal guest; 

Wonder and joy alternate fire his breast Pope. 


To avow or admit a knowledge of ; to ac* 
nowledge fonnally; os, he would not re- 
}gnize him as ambassador. 

He brought several of them . . to recognize thelf 

*ns,* of thpir undue orocedure used by them unto 


3 To indicate one’s acquaintance with a per- 
son by a bow, nod, lifting the hat, and 
like; as, he passed me without recognizing 
j,ie. — 4. To indicate appreciation of; as, bui 
townsmen recognized nis merit by electing 


oh, oAain; 6h, So. loM; g, go; j. job; fi, Fr. ton; ng. sbi^r; th, then; th, tAin; w, wig; 


wh, wAig; 


zh, azure.— See Key. 
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him their member — 6. To review; to re-ex- 
amine; to take cognizance of anew. South. 
Recognize, Recog^e (rek'og-niz or rek'on- 
Iz), r.t. In laio,to enter an obligation of 
record before a proper tribunal ; as, A. B. 
recognized in the sum of twenty pounds. 
Recognizee, Recognisee (re-kog^niz-g or re- 
kou'rze), n. In late, the person to whom a 
recognizance is made. 

Recognizer, Recogniser (rek'og-niz-6r), n. 
One who recognizes. 

Recognizor, Recognlsor(rfi-kog'niz-or or re- 

kon'I-zor), n. In Mw, one who enters into 
a recognizance. 

RecoU (r§-koil'), v.i. [Fr. reculer, from L. 
re, back, and cxdm, the posteriors. The same 
root is seen also in Gael, cul, W. cU, the 
back.] 1. To rebound; to bound, start, roll, 
rush, or fall back, as in consequence of re- 
sistance which cannot be overcome by the 
force impressed; to take a sudden back- 
ward motion after an advance; to be driven 
or forced to retreat ; to return after a cer- 
tain strain or impetus; as, a gun recoils 
when dischaived. ‘ These dread curses, . . . 
like an overcharged gun, recoil.’ Shak. 

Revenge, at first though sweet, 

Bitter ere long, oack on itself recoils. Milton 

2. To start or draw back as from anything 
repulsive, distressing, alarming, or the like; 
to shrink 

First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 

Amid the chords, bewildered laid 
And back lecotUd, he knew not why. 

Even at the sound himself had made. Collins. 

S. t To go back in thought. 

Looking on the lines 
Of ray boy’s face, methought I did recoil 
Twenty-three years. Shak. 

4.t To fall off; to degenerate. Shak. 
Recoil, t v.t To drive back. 

Recoil (rS-koir), n. 1 A starting or falling 
back; a backward movement; rebound. 

On a sudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound. 

The infernal doors. Milton. 

The recoil from formalism is scepticism 

F IV. Robertson. 

2. The rebound or resilience of a firearm 
or a piece of ordnance when discharged, 
arising from the exploded powder acting 
equally on the gun and the ball. 

Reooiler (re-koiT6r), n. One who recoils; 
one who falls back from his promise or pro- 
fession. Hacket 

RecoiUngly ( re-koiring-li ), adv. In a re- 
coiling manner; with starting back or retro- 
cession. HxUoet. 

Becoilment (rg-koiTment), n. The act of 
recoiling. 

Recoin (rS-koin'), v t. To coin again; as, to 
recoin gold or silver. 

Among the Romans, to preserve great events upon 
their coins, when any particular piece of money grew 
very scarce, it was very often recoined by a succeed- 
ing emperor yiddisott 

Re^inage ( r§-kom'aj ), n. 1, The act of 
coining anew. 


2. The power of recalling ideas to the mind, 
or the period over which such power ex- 
tends; remembrance; as, the events men- 
tioned are not within my recollection. — 

3. That which is recollected; something re- 
called to mind. * One of his earliest recol- 
lections.’ Macaxday. — 4. The operation or 
practice of collecting or concentrating the 
mind; concentration; collectedness; self- 
control. [Rare.] 

From such an education Charles contracted habits 
of gr.ivitv and recollection which scarcely suited his 
time of life Principal Robertson. 

— Memory, Itecollection,Rexnexnbrance, Rem- 
iniscence. See under Memory. — Syn. Rem- 
iniscence, remembrance, memory. 
ReooUective (rek'ol-lekt-iv), a. Having the 
power of recollecting. Foster. 

Reoollet (rek'o-la), n. [Fr. x'icollet, L. re- 
coUectus, so called because they recollected 
and strictly observed all the niles of their 
order.] A monk of a reformed order of 
Franciscans. Called also Recollect. 

Recolonization (r§-koToii-iz-a"8hon), n. A 
second colonization. 

Recolonize (re-koron-iz), To colonize 
a second time. 

Recombination (re-kom'bi-na^shon), n. 
Combination a second time. 

Recombine (re-kom-bin'). X}.t. To combine 
again. Carexjo. 

Recomfort (re-kum'f6rt), v. t. 1. To comfort 
again ; to console anew. 'God, that can 
. rccor/tAw-i folke disconsolate. ' Lydgate. 

‘ One from sad dismay recomforted. ’ Milton 
2. To give new strength to. ‘To recomfort 
it (the ground) sometimes with muck put to 
the roots.' Bacon. 

Recomfortlesst (re-kum'fert-Ies), a. With- 
out comfort. Spenser. 

Recomforture t (re-kum'f6r-tur), »i. Re- 
newal or restoration of comfort. Shak. 
Recommence (re-kom-mens'), V t and i. To 
commence again; to be^in anew; as, to re- 
commence work. ‘Desirous enough of re- 
commencing courtier ’ Johnson. 

The voice with which I fenced 
A little ceased but recommenced Tennyson 

Recommencement (re-kom-inens'ment), n. 
A commencement anew 

Recommend (rek-om-mend'), v.i [Re, 
and commend; Fr. reeommanaer, to recom- 
mend, to commend, to intrust.] 1. To 
commend to another’s notice ; to put in a 
favourable light before another; to com- 
mend or give favourable representations of; 
to bring under one’s notice as likely to be 
of service ‘ Those who had no other design 
in all their actions than to recommend true 
piety and goodness to them.’ Stillingfeet. 

Maecenas recommended Virgil and Horace to Au- 
gustus Dryden. 

2 To make acceptable; to attract favour to. 

A decent boldness ever meets with friends, 

SucccciJs, and e’en a stranger recommends Pope. 

Hence, to recommend itself, to be agreeable; 
to make itself approved 


PopHcola’s doors were opened on the outside, to 
save the people even the common civility of asking 
entrance ; where misfortune was a powerful recom- 
mendation. Dryden. 

Recommendatlyet (rek-om-mend'a-tiv), n. 
That which recommends ; a recommenda- 
tion. 

Recommendatoi 7 (rek-om-mend'a-to-ri),a. 

Serving to recommend; recommending. 

He was received, on the presentation of recom- 
mendatory letters from his bishop, with condescend- 
ing welcome. Milman. 

Recommender (rek-om-mend''6r), n. One 
who commends. ‘ St. Chrysostom, as great 
a lover and recommender of the solitary 
state as he was, ' Atterhury. 

RecoxnmlBBloii (r^-kom-mrshon), v.i. To 
commission again. 

Officers whose time of service had expired, were to 
be recommissioned. "Judge Marshall. 

Recommit (re-kom-mlt'), v. t. pret. & pp. re- 
committed; p'gv recommitting. 1. To commit 
again; as, to recommit persons to prison. 

When they had bailed the twelve bishops, who 
were in the Tower, the House of Commons expostu- 
lated with them, and caused them to be recorn rnitted. 

Clarendon. 

2. To refer again to a committee; as, to re- 
commit a bill to the same committee. 

Recommitment (r6-kom-mit'ment), n. 1. A 
second or renewed commitment.— 2, A re- 
newed reference to a committee. 

Recommittal (re-kom-mit'al), n. Same as 
Recommitment. 

Recommunlcate (r6-kom-mu'ni-kat), v.t. 
and t. To communicate again. 

Recompact (rg-kom-pakt'), v.t. To join 
anew. ‘ Repair and recompact my scatter’d 
body. ’ Donne 

Recompence (rek'om-pens), n. Same as 

Recompense 

To me belongeth vengeance, and recompence. 

Dcut. xxxii -^s. 

And every transgression and disobedience received 
a just of reward. Heb ii a. 

Recompensation (re-kom'pen-Ba"8hon), n. 

1. f Recompense — 2. In Scots laxv, a term 
applied to a case In which one pursues for 
a debt, and the defender pleads compensa- 
tion, to which the pursuer replies by plead- 
ing compensation also. 

Recompense (rek'om-pens), v.t pret &pp. 
recompensed; recompensing [Fr ri- 
compenser, L.L. recompenso — h. re, again, 
and cornpenso, comjiensatum, to compen- 
sate. See Compensate ] 1. To make a re- 
tum to; to give or render an equivalent to, 
as for services, loss, (fee. ; to reward; to re- 
quite; to compensate: with a person as 
object 

Yet fortune cannot recompense me better 
Than to die well and not my niaster’.s debtor. 

Shak. 

2. To return an equivalent for; to pay for; 
to reward ; to requite : with a thing as ob- 
ject; as, to recompense services — 8. To pay 
or give as an equivalent; to pay back. 

Recompense to no iiian evil for evil. Rom. xii. 17. 


The mint gained upon the late statute by the re- 
coinage of groats and half-groats, now twelve-pences 
and sixpences. Bacon. 

2. That which is coined anew 

Becolnor (re-koin'6r). n One who recoins. 

Recollect ( rek ' ol - lekt ), v. t 1. To recover 
or recall the knowledge of; to bring back to 
the mind or memory; to remember. 

Recollect every day the things seen, heard, or read, 
which made any addition to your understanding 

IVatts. 

Perchance 

We do but recollect the dreams that come 
Just ere the walcmg Tennyson 

2. t To gather; to pick up; to collect. Shak 
8. To recover resolutiou or composure of 
mind ; to collect one’s self : generally used 
reflexively or in pp 

The Tyrian queen 

Admired his fortunes, more adnured the man. 

Then recollected stood. Dryden. 

— Remember, Recollect. See under Remem- 

BecoUect ( r§-koMekt' ), v.t. To collect or 
gather again; to collect what has been 
scattered; as, to recollect routed troops. 

God will one day raise the dead, recollecting our 
scattered ashes, and rearing our dissolved frame 
Barrirxv. 

Recollect (rek'ol-lekt), n. See Reoollet. 
Recollection ( rek-ol-lek'shon ), w. 1 llie 
act of recollecting or recalling to the mem- 
ory; the operation by which objects are re- 
called to the memory or ideas revived to 
the mind; reminiscence; remembrance. 

Recollection is when an idea is sought after by the 
mind, and with pain and endeavour found, and 
brought again in view. Locke. 


This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends ttseff 
Unto our gentle senses Shak. 

3. To commit with prayera. 

Paul chose Silas, and departed, being recommended 
by tlie brethren unto the grace of God. Acts xv. 40 

4. To advise, as to an action, practice, mea- 
sure, remedy, or the like; as, I would strongly 
recommend you to travel for your health.— 
6 t To give or commit in kindness. ‘ Mine 
own purse wliich 1 had recommended to his 
use ’ Shak. 

Recommendable (rek-om-mend^a-bl), a 
Capable of being or suitable to be recom- 
mended ; worthy of recommendation or 
praise. GlanxnlU 

^ccmmendablenesB ( rek-om-mend ' a-bl- 
nes), n. The quality of being recommend- 
able. 

The last rule to tiy opinions by, is the recommend- 
abletiess of our religion to strangers. Dr. H. More. 

Reccmmendably (rek-om-mend'a-bli), adv. 
In a recommendable manner ; so as to de- 
serve recommendation. 

Reccxnmcndaticn (rek'om-mend-a"8hon ), 
n. 1. The act of recommending or of com- 
mending ; the act of representing in a fav- 
ourable manner for the purpose of procuring 
the notice, confidence, or civiUtles of an- 
other; as, we introduce a friend to a stranger 
by a recommendation of his virtues or ac- 
complishments,— 2. That which procures a 
kind or favourable reception; any thing, 
quality, attribute, &c., which produces or 
tends to produce a favourable acceptance, 
reception, or adoption. 


4. To make amends for by anything equiva- 
lent; to make compensation for; to pay some 
forfeit for. ‘ Tf the man have no kinsman to 
recompense the trespass unto.' Num. v. 8. 

lie is a very licentious translator, and does not re- 
compense hi.s neglect of the author by beauties of hli 
own yohnsoti. 

Syn. To repay, requite, compensate, reward, 
remunerate. 

Recompense (rek'om-pens), n An equiva- 
lent returned for anything given, done, or 
suffered; compensation; reward; amends; 
requital. 

Those who inflict must suflfer ; for they see 
The work of their own heart, and they must be 
Our chastisement or our recompense. Shelley. 

Syn. Compensation, remuneration, amends, 
satisfaction, reward, requital. 

RecOmpenset (rek'om-pens), v.i. To make 
amends or return. Chaucer. 

Recompensement t (rek'om-pens-ment), n. 
Recompense; requital. Fabyan. 

Reoompenser (rek'om-pens-fir), xi. One who 
recompenses. ‘ A thankful recompemer of 
the benefits received. ’ Foxe. 

RdOOmpenalve (rek'om-pens-iv), a. Having 
the character of a recompense; compensa- 
tive. 

Reduce the seeming inequalities and respective 
distributions in this world to an equality and recom- 
penstve justice in the next. Sir / . Browne. 

Recompilation (r6-kom'pi-l&"6hon), n. The 
compiling anew of what had been compiled 
before; a new compilation. 

Recompile (rS-kom-pH'), v.t. To compile 
again or anew. 


Fite, fir, fat, f^^ll; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; n6te, not, mOve; tiilie, tub, bqll; oil, pound; w, 8c. abune; f, So. fey. 
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Beoomplleinent(r§-kom-pll'ment), n. New 

oompiiAtlou or digest. 

Although I had a purpose to make a particular 
digest or rtcompilement of the laws, 1 laid it aside. 

Bacon, 

Becompose (r6-kom-p6z'), V.<. l. To quiet 
anew; to compose or tranquillize that which 
Is ruffled or disturbed; as, to recompose the 
mind. ‘ By music he was recomposed’ Jer. 
Taylor.— 2. To compose anew; to form or 
adjust again. 

We were able to produce a lovely purple, which we 
can destroy or recompose at pleasure. Boyle. 

Becoxnposer (r6-kom-p6z'<ir), n. One who 
or that which recomposes. Dr. H. More 
Recomposition (rC-kom'p5-zi"8hon), n. The 
act of recomposing; composition renewed. 

I have taken great pains with the recomposition of 
this scene. Lamb. 

Reconcilable ( rek^on-sil-a-bl ), a Capable 
of being reconciled; as, (a) capable of being 
again brought to friendly feelings; capable 
of renewed friendsliip ; as, the parties are 
not reconcilable. (6) Capable of being made 
to agree or be consistent ; capable of being 
harmonized or made congruous. 

Worldly affairs and recreations ni.iy hinder our 
attendance upon the worship of God, and are not 
reconcilable with solemn assemblies. B. Nelson. 

The different accounts of the numbers of ships are 
reconcilable by supposing that some spoke of the men 
of war only and others added the transports. 

Arbuthnot. 

ReooncUableness (rek^on-sn-ad)i-nes), 71 . 
The quality of being reconcilable : (a) pos- 
sibility of being restored to friendship and 
harmony. (6) Consistency; harmony. 

Discerning how the several parts of Scripture are 
fitted to several times, persons, and occurrences, we 
shall discover, not only a reconcilabUness, but a 
friendship and perfect harmony between texts, that 
here seem most at variance Boyle. 

Reconcilably (rek'on-sll-a-bli), adv. In a 
reconcilable manner 

Reconcile (rek'on-sll), o. t. pret. & pp. recon- 
ciled; ppr. reconciling. [Fr. rdconcUier, from 
L. reconcilio—re, again, and concilio, to bring 
together, to conciliate, from conciimm, coun- 
cil] 1. To conciliate anew; to restore to 
union and friendship after estrangement; to 
bring again to friendly or favourable feel- 
ings; as, to reconcile men or parties that 
have been at variance. ‘ Propitious now and 
reconciled by prayer. ’ Dry den 
First be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift. Mat. v 24 . 

The gods are hard to reconcile. Tennyson 

2. To adjust ; to settle ; as, to reconcile dif- 
ferences or quarrels.— 3. To bring to acqui- 
escence, content, or quiet submission; with 
to; as, to reconcile one’s self to afflictions. 
‘The treasurer's talent in removing preju- 
dices, and reconciling himself to wavering 
affections. ’ Clarendon. — 4 To make con- 
sistent or congruous; to bring to agree- 
ment or suitableness: followed by with or to. 

The great men among the ancients understood how 
to reconcile manual labour ivtlA affairs of state. 

Locke. 

Some figures monstrous and misshaped appear. 
Consider'd singly or beheld too near; 

Which, but proportion'd to their light and place. 
Due distance reconciles to form and grace Pope 

6 To remove apparent discrepancies from; 
to harmonize ; as, to reconcile the accounts 
of a fact given by two historians. —6. In 
ihip-building, to join one piece of work fair 
with another. The term refers particularly 
to the reversion of curves.— Syn To reunite, 
conciliate, propitiate, pacify, appease. 
Reconcile (rek'on-sil), v.i. To become re- 
conciled. 

Your thoughts, though much startled at first, recon- 
ale to It A bp Sancrojt 

Reconcilement (rek''on-sil-ment), 71. Recon- 
ciliation; renewal of friendship. 

No cloud 

Of anger shall remain, but peace assured 
And reconcilement Milton 

On one side ^eat reserve, and veiy great resent- 
ment on the other, have enfiamed animosities, so as 
to make all reconalement impracticable. Swi/t. \ 

Reconciler (rek'on-sil-6r), n. One who re- 
conciles; especially, one who brings poi’ties | 
at variance Into renewed friendship. 
Reconciliation (rek'on-sil-l-a^'shon), n. [L. 
recotnoiliatio, reoonciliationis. See Rkcon- 
CILH.] 1. The act of reconciling parties at 
variance; renewal of friendship after dis- 
agreement or enmity. ‘What means he 
might use to bring Sparta and Athens to ! 
reconciliation again.’ North. — 2. In Scrip. 
atonement; expiation. 

Wherefore in all things it behoved him to be made 
Uke unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful 
and faithful high priest in things pertaining to God, 
to make reconaliation for the sins of the people. 

Heb. li. If. 


I 8. The act of harmonizing or making con- 
sistent; agreement of tilings seemin^y op- 
posite, different, or inconsistent. 

These distinctions of the fear of God give us a clear 
and easy reconciltation of those seeming inconsis- 
tencies of Scripture with respect to tliis affection. 

Dr. y. Rogers. 

Syn. Reconcilement, reunion, pacification, 
appeasement, propitiation, atonement, ex- 
piation. 

Reconcillatory (rek-on-sil'i-a-to-ri), a. Able 
or tending to reconcile. Bp. Hall. 
Recondensatlon (r6-kon'aen-Bu"’Bhon), n. 
The act of recondensing. 

Recondense (re-kon-densO, v.t. pret & pp. 
recondensed; pur rccondeneing. To con- 
dense again. ‘Vapours ... by a very little 
cold recondensed into water.’ Boyle. 
Recondite (rek'on-dit or re-kon'dit), a. [L. 
reco7iditu8, pp. of recondo — re. back, and 
condo, to conceal (whence dftscoTitf).] 1. Hid- 
den from the view or mental perception; 
secret; abstruse; as, recondite causes of 
thlnp^. ‘When the most inward and re- 
condite spirits of all things shall be dis- 
lodged from their old close residences.’ 
Glanville.—2. Profound; dealing with things 
abstruse. ‘ Men of more recondite studies 
and deep learning.' Felton.— Z. In hot. con- 
cealed; not easily seen. 

Reconditory (re-kon'di-to-ri), ti. A reposi- 
tory; a storehouse or magazine. [Rare.] 
Reconduct (re-kon-dukt'), v.t. To conduct 
back or again. 

Amidst this new creation want’st a guide 
T o reconduct thy steps 7 Dry den. 

Reconduction (re-kon-duk'shon), ti In law, 
a relocation; a renewal of a lease. 
Reconfirm ( re-kon-f6rm'), ti.f. To confirm 
anew. Clarendon. 

Recon^joln ( re-kon-join'), v.t. To join or 
conjoin anew. Boyle 

Beconnaifisance (re-kon'nas-sans), n [Fr 
See Reconnoitre ] The act or operation 
of reconnoitring; preliminary examination 
or survey ; specifically, (a) an examination 
of a territory or of an enemy’s position, for 
the purpose of directing military operations. 
(&) An examination or survey of a region 
in reference to its general geological clia- 
racter. (c) An examination of a region as 
to its general natural features, preparatory 
to a more particular survey for the purposes 
of triangulation, of determining the location 
of a public work, as a road, a railway, a 
canal, and the like. — Reconnaissance in 
force (milit.), a demonstration or attack by 
a considerable body of men for the purpose 
of discovering the position or strength of 
an enemy. 

Reconnl^ (re-kon'ing), ti. The act of con- 
ning again. 

Reconnolssancet (re-kon'nois-sans), ti. 
Same as Reconnaissance. 

Reconnoitre, Recoimoit6r(rek-on.noi't6r), 
v.t pret &pp. reconnoitred; ppr. reconnoi- 
tring [0 Fr. reconnoitre, Fr. reconnaltre, 
from L. recognosco—re, again, and coanosco 
— con, together, and gnosco, nosco, to know. 
The elements of the word are thus the same 
as in recognize.] 1 To examine by the eye; 
to make a preliminary survey of; to examine 
or survey, as a tract or region, for military, 
engineering, or geological purposes. See 
Reconnaissance.— 2 t To know again ; to 
recognize. 

He would hardly have reconnoitred Wildgoose, 
however, in his short hair and present un :oiith ap- 
pearance Rrt' R. Craves. 

So incompetent has the generality of historians 
been for the province they have undertaken, that it 
is almost a question whether, if the dead of past ages 
could revive, they would be able to reconnoitre ilie 
events of their own times as transmitted to us by 
Ignorance and misrepresentation. H. ff'alpole. 

Reconquer (re-kongTc^r), v.t l. To conquer 
again; to recover by conquest. i 

Belisarius first reconquered Africa from the Vandals. 

Brougham. 

2. To recover; to regain. 

Reoonquest (re-kong'kwest), n. A conquest 
again or anew. 

Reconsecrate (re-kon'se-krat), v.t. To con- 
secrate anew. 

If a church should be consumed by fire, it shall, in 
such a case, be reconsecrated. Ayltffe. 

Beconsecratlon (rS-kou^Be-kra''Bhon), n. A 
renewed consecration. 

Reconsider (re-kon-sld'dr), v.t. 1. To con- 
sider ^ain; to turn over in the mind again; 
to review. 

Reconsider from time to time, and retain the 
friendly advice which I send you. Chesterjield. 

2. To take into consideration a second time, 
generally with the view of rescinding ; as. 


to reconsider a motion in a legislative body; 
to reconsider a vote. 

Reconsideration (Tg'kon-sid-6r-&'^Bhon), n. 
The act of reconsidering: (a) a renewed con- 
sideration or review in the mind. J. S. Mill. 
(6) A second consideration ; specifically, in 
deliberative assemblies, the taking up for 
renewed consideration that which nas been 
previously passed or acted upon, as a mo- 
tion, vote, &c. 

Reconsolatet (re-kon-so'lat). v.t To con- 
sole or comfort again. ‘ ’That only God who 
can reconsolate us both. ’ Wotton. 
EeconsoUdate (re-kon-sol'l-dat), v.t. To 
consolidate anew. 

Beconsolldatlon (re-kon.sol'ld-&"8hon), n. 
The act of reconsolidating, or state of being 
reconsolidated; a second or renewed con- 
solidation. Sir H. De la Beche. 
Reconstruct (r^-kon-strukt'), v.t. To con- 
struct again; to rebuild. 

Reconstruction (re-kon-struk'shon), ti. Act 
of constructing again. 

He had pulled a government down. The far 
harder task of reconstruction was now to be per- 
formed. Macaulay. 

Reconstructive (rS-kon-stmkt'iv), a. Able 
or tending to reconstruct, 

Recontlnuance frg-kon-tin'fi-ans), n. The 
state of recontlnuing; renewed continuance. 
‘ Of which course some have wished a re- 
continuance. ’ Drayton. 

Recontinue ( re-kon-tin'u ), v.t. and i. To 
continue again or anew. 

Reconvene ( re-kon-ven'), v.t. To convene 
or call together again. 

Reconvene (re-kon-venO, v.i. To assemble 
or come together again. ‘ About the time 
of the two houses recojivening. ’ Clarendon. 
Reconventlon (rg-kon-ven'shon), n. In law, 
an action by a defendant against a plaintiff 
in a former action; a cross-bill or litigation. 
In Scots law, when an action is brought In 
Scotland by a foreigner over whom the 
courts of the country have otherwise no 
jurisdiction, his adversary in the suit is en- 
titled, by reconvention, to sue the foreigner 
on a counter claim in compensation or ex- 
tinction of the demand. 

Reconversion (re-kon-vgrishonXn. A second 
or renewed conversion. 

Reconvert ( re-kon-v6rt'), v.t. To convert 
again. Milton. 

Reconvey ( rg-kon-va'), v.t. 1. To convey 
back or to its former place ; as, to reconvey 
goods. 

As rivers lost In seas, some secret vein 
Thence reconveys, there to be lost a^n. 

Sir y, Denham. 

2. To transfer back to a former owner ; as, 
to reconvey an estate. 

Reconveyance (re-kon-va'ans), ti. The act 
of reconveying; especially, the act of trans- 
feiTiug a title back to a former proprietor. 
Record (re-kord'), v.t. [Fr. recorder, to get 
by lieart, foi-merly also to record, from L. 
recordor, to remember — re, again, and cor, 
cordis, the heart (whence ^so cordial, con- 
cord, &c.).] 1. To preserve the memory of 
by written or other characters; to take a 
note or memorial of ; to register ; to enrol ; 
to chronicle; to note; to write or enter in a 
book or on parchment, for the purpose of 
preserving authentic or correct evidence of; 
as, to record the proceedings of a court ; to 
record a deed or lease ; to record historical 
events. ‘Those statutes that are recorded 
in this schedule.’ Shak. —2. To imprint 
deeply on the mind or memory; as, to record 
the sayings of another in the heart,— 8. t To 
see or know by personal presence; to bear 
witness to; to attest. 

I call heaven and earth to record this day against 
you, that I have set before you life and death. 

Deut. XXX. 19 . 

How proud I am of thee and of thy gifts 
Rome shall record Shak. 

4. To mark distinctly; to cause to be re- 
membered [Rare.] 

So even and morn recorded the third day. Milton. 

6.t To recite; to repeat; to slug; to pla^. 

‘ To see the lark record her hymns.’ Fa%r- 
fax. 

And to the nightingale’s complaining notes, 

Tune my distresses, and record my woes. Shak. 

6.t To call to mind; to remember. Spenser. 
Record t (rfi-kord'), v.i. 1. To refiect; to 
meditate; to ponder. ‘ Praying all the way, 
and recording upon the words which he be- 
fore had read.' Fuller. — 2. To sing or re- 
peat a tune. 

To the lute 

She sung, and made the night-bird mute. 

That stiU records with moan. Shak. 


ch, o^ain; Ch, Sc. loeh; g, ^0; j,iob; h, Fr. toTi; ng, sin^; TH, then] th, f/iin; w, trig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See E.BT. 
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Keoord (rek'ordX n. L That which preserves 
memory; a memorial. Shak. — 2. Some* 
thing set down in writing for the pur- 
pose of preserving memory; if^cihoally, 
a register ; an authentic or official copy of 
any writing, or account of any facts and 
proceedings, whether public or private, en- 
tered in a book for preservation; or the 
book containing such copy or account ; as, 
the records of statutes or of judicial courts; 
the records of a town or parish ; the records 
of a family. In a popidar sense the term 
records is applied to all public documents 

S reserved in a recognized repository, but in 
[le le^ sense of the term records are (a) au- 
thentic testimonies in writing, contained in 
rolls of parchment, and preserved in a court 
of record; (&) the formal statements or 
pleadings of parties in a litigation. In Eng- 
land the parties come to an issue, which Is 
either some short point of fact or of law, after 
mutually answering each other, without in- 
tervention of Judge or court. In Scotland, 
however, the closing of the record is a for- 
mal step, sanctioned by the judge, after 
each party has said all he wishes to say by 
way of statement and answer. — Conveyances 
by record, conveyances evidenced by the au- 
thority of a court of record, as a conveyance 
by private act of parliament or royal grant. 
— Court qf record, one of the higher courts 
in which the records of the suits are pre- 
served. These are called the records of the 
court, and are of such high authority that 
their truth cannot be called in question.— 
Debt of record is a debt which appears to be 
due by the evidence of a court of record.— 
—Trial by record, a trial which is had when 
a matter of record is pleaded, and the oppo- 
site party pleads that there is no such re- 
cord. In this case the trial is by inspection 
of the record itself, no other evidence being 
admissible. — 3. Memory ; remembrance. 

‘ That record is lively in my soul.’ Shak. — 
4. Attestation of a fact or event; testimony; 
witness. 

Though I bear reaird of rayself, yet my record is 
true. Johnviii. 14. 

Heaven be the record to my speech. Shai, 

6. The list of known facts in a person’s life, 
especially in that of a public man; personal 
history ; as, to have a good or a bad record 
to fall back upon —6 In racing, the time in 
which a race or heat is won. — In record, 
upon record, set down; registered. ‘The 
faults whose fine stands in record. ' Shak 
‘ My villany they have upon record. ' Shak 
[Old authors accent this noun as the verb, 
and this accentuation is sometimes still re- 
tained, as in the phrase, a court of record ] 
Recordance t ( re-kord‘ans ), n. Remem- 
brance; recollection. Howell. 

Recordarl fholas loquelam (rek-or-da‘ri 
fa'shi-as lok-wgTam) [L., that you cause 
the plaint to be recorded ] In law, an 
old writ directed to the sheriff to make a 
record of the proceedings of a cause depend- 
ing in an inferior court, and remove the 
same to the King’s (Queen’s) Bench or Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Recordation t (rek-or-da'shon), 71 [L. re- 

cordatio, recordationis, from recordor. See 
Record.) 1 . Remembrance. Shak. ‘A due 
recordatum of his virtues.' Wotton.—2. Re- 
cord; register. 

Recorder (r6-kord'6r), n. 1. One who re- 
cords; specifically, a person whose official 
duty is to renter writings or transactiona 

2. In England, the chief judicial officer of a 
borough or city, exercising within it, in 
criminal matters, the jurisdiction of a court 
of record, whence his title is derived. The 
appointment of recorders is vested in the 
crown, and the selection is confined to bar- 
risters of five years’ standing. The recorder 
of London is appointed by the lord-mayor 
and aldermen. He is judge of the lord- 
mayoris court, and one of the commissioners 
of the central criminal court The same 
name is given to similar legal functionaries 
elsewhere, as in certain colonial settlements. 

8. The name of a musical instrument for- 
merly in use in this country, somewhat like 
a flageolet 

The figures of recorders, flutes, and pipes are 
straight; but the recorder hath a less bore and a 
greater above and below. Bacon. 

4. A registering apparatus. 

Reoordmbip (r6-lbrd'4r-ship),n. The office 
of a recorder. 

Raoording (rft-kord'ing),!}. and a. Re^s- 
tering. —^cordinp gauge, a gauge provided 
with means for leaving a vuible record of 
its indications. —Rteoraing telegraph, a tele- 


graph provided with an apparatus which 
makes a record of the message transmitted. 
Record -OAoe (rek'ord-of-fls), n. A place 
for keeping public records. 
Reoorporlnoatlon (rd-kor-pC'ri-fl-k&’^shon), 
n. The act of embodying again or of beinu 
re-embodied; the state of being invested 
anew with a body. Boyle. [Rare.] 
Recouch (re-kouchO, v.i. To retire again to 
a couch; to lie down again. Wotton. [Rare.] 
Recount (re-kounf). t).t. [Re and count, 
but iu meaning 1 directly from Fr. reoonter 
—re, and eonter, to tell=co7npfcr, to count, 
to tell, from L. compute, to sum up, to com- 
pute. See Count ] 1. To relate in detail ; 
to recite ; to tell or narrate the particulars 
of; to rehearse. ‘Should recount our baleful 
news.’ Shak. * Recount what thou hast 
been. ’ Shak. 

Say from these glorious seeds what harvest flows. 
Recount our blessings, and com[>are our woes. 

Dryden. 

2. To count again.— S yn. To narrate, relate, 
repeat, recite, rehearse, enumerate, detail, 
tell, describe, particularize. 

Reoountxnent (rS-kount‘meiit), n. The act 
of recounting; relation in detail; recital. 
Shak. [Rare.] 

Recoup (re-kttp'), v.t [From noun recoup, 
which seems originally to have been a legal 
term for a sum Kept back, a set-off or the 
like, from Fr. recoupe, cloth remaining over 
cutting out clotlies, from re, back, and 
couper, to cut.] 1. In law, to keep back as 
a set-off or discount; to diminish by keeping 
back a part, as a claim for damages. - 

2. (With the reflexive pronoun. ) To reim- 
burse or indemnify one's self for a loss or 
damage by a corresponding advantage. 

Elizabeth had lost her venture: but if she was 
bold, she might recoup kerseif ax Philip's cost. 

Froude. 

3. To return or bring in an amount equal to. 

Why should the manager be grudged his ten per 
cent . when it woulcT be the means of securing 
to the shareholders dividends that in three or four 
years would recoup their whole capital! 

Sat. Rev 

Recoup (r6-kbp0, n The keeping back some- 
thing which is due; a deduction; recoup- 
ment; discount. Wharton. 

Recoupe (r6-kop0, and v.t. Older spelling 
of Recoup. 

Recouped (re-koptO> a. In her. same as 
Couped. 

Recouper (re-kdp'6r), 71. In law, one who 
recoups or keeps back. Story 
Recoupment (re-kop’ment), n. In law, the 
act of recouping or retaining a part of a 
sum due. 

Recourse (re-kors'l, ti. [Ft. retours; L. 
recursus, a running hack, a return, from re- 
curro, to run back— re, back, and curro, cur- 
sum, to run.] l.t Return ; new attack ; re- 
currence. 

Preventive physick . . preventeth sickness in the 
healthy, or the recourse thereof in the valetudinary 
Str T Browne. 

2. A going to, as for help or protection ; 
a recurrence in difficulty, perplexity, need, 
or the like ; as, the general had recourse to 
stratagem to effect his purpose. 

Our last recourse is therefore to our art, Dryden. 

3. t Access; admittance ‘Give me recourse 
to him.' Shak.—4.t Repeated course; fre- 
quent flowing. ‘ Their eyes o’ergalled with 
recourse of tears ’ Shak ~ 6 In Scots law, 
the right competent to an assignee or 
disponee under the warrandice of the trans- 
action to recur on the vendor or cedent 
for relief in case of eviction or of defects 
inferring warrandice. — WitAouf recourse, 
a method of discounting bills practised in 
America, but not much known in Britain. 
Instead of discounting in the usual form, 
the bills are sold to a broker, without a con- 
current obligation by endorsement to make 
them good, the price depending on the state 
of the market and the credit of the acceptor. 
In such cases the purchaser stands in the 

lace of the drawer, undertakes all risks, and 
as the power of legally exacting payment. 
Recourse t (rS-kOrs'), v.i. To return; to 
recur. Foxe. 

Reoourseful t (re-kfirs'ful), a. Moving alter- 
nately. ‘That r«cour«<5/uf deep.' Wotton. 
Recover (rS-kuv'4r), v.t. [O.Fr. recovrer. 
Ft. recouvrer, from L. recupero, recuperare, 
which, according to Corssen, comes from a 
Latin or Sabine word miprus, recorded by 
Varro as signifying good, recuperare signify- 
ing to make good again; perhaps from same 
root as eupio, to de^e.] 1 To regain; to get 
or obtain that which was lost ; as, to recover 
stolen goods ; to recover a town or territory 


which an enemy had taken ; to recover health 
or stren^h after sickness. ‘ Recovered is the 
town of Orleans. ’ Shak. ‘ Having recovered 
her breath.’ Fielding. 

David recovered all that the Amalekites had carried 
away. z Sam. xxx. x8. 

2. To restore from sickness, faintness, or the 
like; to revive from apparent death; to cure: 
to heaL ‘ To recover a man of his leprosy.^ 
2 Ki. V. 7. 

I heard of an Egyptian 
That had nine hours lien dead, 

Who was by good appliance recovered. Shak. 

8. To repair the loss or injury of; to retrieve; 
to make up for ; as, to recover lost time. 

Yet this loss 

Thus far at least recover'd, hath much more 
Established in a safe unenvied throne. Milton. 

4. To rescue; to save from danger. ‘That 
they may recover themselves out of the snare 
of the devil.’ 2 Tim. ii. 20. 

If you will not undo what you have done, that is, 
kill him whom you have recovered (saved from drown- 
ing), desire it not. Shak, 

6.t To reach by some effort; to get; to gain; 
to come to. 

The forest is not three leagues off ; 

If we recover that, we’re sure enough. Shak. 

6. In law, (a) to gain as a compensation ; to 
obtain in return for injury or debt; as, to 
recover damages in trespass ; to recover debt 
and cost in a suit at law. (6) To obtain title 
to by judgment in a court of law ; as, to 
recover lands in ejectment or common re- 
covery. 

Recover (r§-kuv'6r), v.i. 1. To regain health 
after sickness; to grow well again; often 
followed by of ot from. 

With the help of a surgeon he might yet recover. Shak. 
The man recover'd of the bite. 

The dog it was that died. Goldsmith. 

2 . To regain a former state or condition, as 
after misfortune or disturbance of mind; as, 
to recover from a state of poverty or depres- 
sion In this sense sometimes used ellipti- 
cally without /ro7n. 

As soon as Jones had a little recovered his first 
surprise. Fuldtng. 

He could scarcely recover his astonishment Morter. 

3. t To come ; to arrive ; to make one’s way. 

With much ado the Christians recovered to Antioch. 

Fuller. 

4. To obtain a jud^ent in law ; to succeed 
in a lawsuit ; as, the plaintiff has recovered 
in his suit. 

Recover t (re-kuv'6r), 71 . Recovery. 

rie witness when I had recovered him, 

The prince’s head being split against a rocke 
Past all reco 7 ‘er. Tragedy of Hojffman, 1631. 

Recover (re-kuv'^r), V. t. To cover again. 
Re^verable (r§-kuv'Cr-a-bl), a. l. Capable 
of being regained or recovered — 2. Restor- 
able from sickness, faintness, danger, or the 
like.— 3. Capable of being brought back to a 
fomter condition. 

A prodigal course 

Is like the sun’s, but not like nis recoverable Shak. 

4. Obtainable from a debtor or possessor; as, 
the debt is recoverable. 

Recoverableness (re-kuv'^r-a-bl-nes], n. 
State of being recoverable; capability of be- 
ing recovered. 

Becoveranoe t (r6-kuv'6r-ans), 7», Recovery. 
Berners. 

Recoveree(r6-kuv‘6r-6),7i. inlaw, the tenant 
or person ^ainat whom a judgment is ob- 
tained in common recovery. See under Re- 
covery. 

Recoverer ( re - kuv ' fir - 6r ), ti. One who re- 
covers; a recoveror. 

Recoveror (re -kuv 'fir -or), n. In law, the 
demandant or person who obtains a judg- 
ment in his favour in common recovery. 
See under Recovery. 

Recovery (rfi-kuv'fir-i), n. 1. The act or 
power of regaining, retaking, conquering 
again, or obtaining possession ; as, to offer 
a reward for the recovery of stolen goods. 

‘ The recovery of the Holy lAnd. ’ Arhuthnot. 
2. Restoration from sickness, faintness, or the 
like; restoration from low condition or mis- 
fortune. 

Let us come in, that we may bind him fast 
And bear him home for his recovery. Shak. 

8. In law, the obtaining of right to something 
by a verdict and judgment of court from an 
opposing party In a suit ; as, the recovery of 
debt, damages, and costs by a plaintiff ; the 
recovery of cost by a defendant; the recovery 
of land In ejectment. —Common ot feigned 
recovery, in law, a flctltlous real action, car- 
ried on to judgment, and founded on the sup- 
position of an adverse claim, a proceeding 
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fonnerly resorted to by tenants in tail for 
the purpose of barring their entails, and 
all remainders and reversions consequent 
thereon, and making a conveyance in fee 
simple of the lands held in tail Abolished 
in 1888. 

Recreance (rek'rd-ans), n. Recreancy. 
Chaucer. 

Recreancy (rek'rS-an-sl), n. The quality of 
being recreant ; a cowardly yielding ; mean- 
spiritedness. 

Reoreandlse,t n. Recreancy; cowardice; 
desertion of principle Romaunt of the Rose. 
Recreant (rek'rfi-ant), a. [Norm, and O.JB'r. 
recreant, ppr. of recroire, from L.L. recre- 
dere, to give in, to give up, recredere «e, 
to confess one’s self vanquished in a light or 
action at law— L. re, back, again, and credo, 
to believe (whence creed). In the middle 
ages those who delivered themselves up to 
an enemy were accounted infamous. See 
Craven.] l. Craven; yielding to an enemy; 
hence, cowardly; mean-spirited, ‘A re- 
creant and most degenerate traitor.’ Shak. 
*And hang a calf-skin on those recreant 
limbs.’ Shak.— 2. Apostate; falst. 

Who for so many benefits received. 

Turn'd recreant to God, ingrate and false. Mxlton. 

Recreant (rekT§-ant), n One who yields 
in combat and cries craven ; one who begs 
for mercy ; hence, a mean-spirited, cowardly 
wretch. ‘ You are all recreants and dastards 1 ' 
Shak. 

i^creantly (rek'rg-ant-li), adv. In a recre- 
ant or cowardly manner; basely; falsely. 
Recreate (rek/r6-at), v.t. pret. & pp. recre- 
ated; ppr. recreating. [L.recreo,recreatum 
—re, again, and creo, to create. ] To revive or 
refresh after toil or exertion; to reanimate, 
as languid spirits or exhausted strength; to 
amuse; to divert; to gratify. 

Painters, when they work on white grounds, place 
before them colours mixed with blue and green to 
recreate their eyes Drydett. 

Necessity, and the example of St. John, who recre- 
ated himself with sporting with a tame partridge, 
teach us that It is lawful to relax our bow 

yer Taylor 

These ripe fruits recreate the nostrils with their aro- 
matic scent. Dr. H. More. 

Syn. To reanimate, enliven, cheer, amuse, 
divert, entertain. 

Recreate (rekTS-at), v.i. To take recreation. 

They suppose the souls in purgatory have liberty 
to recreate. L. Adcitson. 

Recreate (r6-kr6-at'), v t. To create or form 
anew. 

On opening the campaign of 1776, instead of rein- 
forang, it was necessary to recreate the army. 

yudffe Marshall. 

Recreation (rek-r6-a'shon), n. The act of 
recreating or the state of being recreated ; 
refreshment of the strength and spirits after 
toll; amusement; diversion. —S yn. Amuse- 
ment, diversion, entertainment, pastime, 
■port. 

R^eatlon <r6-kr6-a'shon), n. The act of 
creating or forming anew; a new creation. 
RecreaUve (rekTe-at-iv). a Tending to re- 
create; refreshing; giving new vigour or 
animation; giving relief after labour or pain; 
amusing; diverting. 

Let the music be recreative. Bacon. 
Let not your recreations be lavish spenders of 
your time; but chiise such as are healthful, recreative, 
and apt to refresh you yer. Taylor. 

Recreatively (rek'rg-at-iv-li), adv. In a re- 
creative manner ; with recreation or diver- 
sion. 

Reoreativeness (rekT6-&t-iv-nea), n. The 

a uallty of being recreative, refreshing, or 
iverting. 

Recrement (rek'ro-ment), n. [L. recretnen- 
turn, from recemo—re, back, and cemo, cre- 
tum, to separate.] 1. Superfluous matter 
separated from that which is useful; dross; 
scoria; spume; as, the recrement oi ore.— 
2. In med. a humour, which, after having 
been separated from the blood, is again re- 
turned to it, as the saliva, the secretion of 
■erous membranes, &c. Dungliaon. 
ReQremental(rek-rd-men'tal),a. Consisting 
of or pertaining to recrement ; recreraen- 
titial 

RacremantitlaLReorementltlouBCrek'rd- 
nien-tiBh"al, rekT6-men-ti8h"U8),a. Drossy; 
consisting of superfluous matter separated 
from that which is valuable. 

Raorimlnate (r£-krim’ln-&t), v.i. pret. & pp. 
recriminated; pj)r. recriminatinq, [L. re, 
again, and erimxnor, to accuse.] To return 
one accusation with another; to retort a 
charge; to charge an accuser with a like 
accusation. 

It ia not my busfaiess to recriminate. Stillinji^/feet. 


Recrlmlnata(rd-krtm'in-&t). V.t. To accuse 
in return. 

Did not Joseph lie under black infamy T he scorned 
so much as to clear himself, or to recriminate the 
strumpet South. 

Recrimination (r§-krlm'i-na''shon), n. 

1. The act of recriminating ; the return of 
one accusation with another; as, to indulge 
in mutual recriminations. — 2. In law, an 
accusation brought by the accused against 
the accuser upon the same fact ; a counter- 
accusation. 

Recriminative (re-krim’ln-&t-iv), a. Re- 
criminating or retorting accusation; recrim- 
inatory. 

Recrlxnlnator (rg-krimln-at-^r), n. One 
who recriminates ; one who accuses the ac- 
cuser of a like crime. 

Recriminatory (re-krlm'in-a-to-ri), a. Re- 
torting accusation; recriminating 

Recross (rd-krosO, v.t. To cross again. 

Recrudency (rd-krd^den-si). See Recrup- 

ESCENCE. 

RecrudeBoenoe, Recrudescency (re-krb- 
dea'sens, re-krb-des'sen-si), n. 1. llie state of 
being recrudescent or becoming sore again. 

2. In med. increased severity of a disease 
after temporary remission. 

Recrudescent (rd-krC-des'sent), a. [L. re- 
crudesco, to become raw again— re, again, 
and crudesco, to become raw, from crudus, 
raw, crude.] Growing raw, sore, or painful 
again. 

Recruit (rS-krot'), v t. [Fr. recruter, from 
reerute, a participial noun from O.Fr. re- 
croistre, pp. recrU, from L. recresco—re, 
again, and cresco, cretum, to grow (whence 
crescent, increase, <fec.).] 1. To repair by 

fresh supplies; to supply lack or denciency 
in. 

Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their 
colour. Glanvtlle. 

2. To restore the wasted vigour of ; to renew 
the health, spirits, or stren^h of; to re- 
fresh; as, to recruit one’s health. 

We toil till we arc weary and have exhausted our 
strength and spirits, and then we think to refresh 
and recruit ourselves South. 

3 To supply with new men; speciflcally, to 
supply with new men any deficiency of 
troops; to make up by enlistment; as, to re- 
cruit an army.— SYN. To repair, recover, re- 
gain, retrieve. 

BeClllit (re-krdt'), v.i. 1. To gain new sup- 

lies of anything wasted; to gain flesh, 

ealth, spirits, <fcc. ; as, lean cattle recruit 
in fresh pastures ; to go to the country to 
recruit. —2. To gain new supplies of men for 
any object; speciflcally, to raise new soldiers. 

When a student in Holland he there met Carstairs, 
on a mission into that country to recruit for persons 
qualified to fill the chairs in the several universities 
of Scotland Sir IT. Hamilton. 

Recruit (re-krdto, 1- The supply of any- 
thing wasted. 

The state is to have recruits to its strength, and 
remedies to its distempers Surhe. 

2. A soldier newly enlisted to supply the de- 
ficiency of an army. ' Fresh recruits ’ Dry- 
den.— A substitute for something wanting. 
[Rare.] 

Whatever nature has in worth deny’d, 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride. Pope. 

Recruiter (re-krdt'6r), n. One who recruits. 
‘A recruiter of the assembly of divines.’ 
Wood. 

Recrultlng-sergeaut (rS-krbt'ing-sRr'jent), 
n A sergeant deputed to enlist recruits. 
Simmonds. 

Recruitment (rd-krbt'ment), n. The act or 
business of recruiting; the act of raising 
new supplies of men for an army. 

Reorsrstalllsatlon (r6-kris'tal-iz-a’'Bhon), n. 
The process of recrystallizing ; a second 
crystallization. 

RecrystalUie (re-kris’tal-iz), v.t. To crys- 
tallize anew or a second time. 

Rectal (rek'tal), a. Appertaining or relating 
to the rectum. 

Rectangle (rek'tang-^l), n. [Fr., from L. 
rectan^us— rectus, right, and angulus, an 
angle. ] A right-angled parallelogi'am, or a 
quadrilateral figure ^ 

having all its angles 

right angles and its 
opposite sides equal. 

when the adjacent b 

sides are equal it 
becomes a square. 

Every rectangle is *- 

said to be contained 

by any two of the sides about one of its 
right angles; thus, if a and B represent 
the aides about one of the right angles. 


A 


the figure is said to be contained by a 
and B; and sometimes it is said to be the 
rectangle under A and B. The area of a 
rectangle is numerically expressed by the 
product of the two numbers which express 
the lengths of its adjacent sides : thus, if 
the len^hs of the two adjacent sides be ex- 
pressed by 6 feet and 4 feet respectively, the 
area is equal to 6 x 4=24 square feet. 

Rectangle t (rek'tang-gl), a. Rectangular. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Rectangled (rek'tang-gld), a. Having right 
angles or angles of ninety 
degrees. Inner. when the 
line of length is, as it 
were, cut off in its 
straightness by another 
straight line, which at 
the intersection makes a 
right angle, it is then 
termed rectangled, 

A chief rectangled RCOtangUlaT ( rek-tangf- 
gu-16r), a. Right angled; 
having an angle or angles of ninety de- 
grees. — jRectanpttZar co-ordinates, in ana- 
lytical qeom. co-ordinates at right angles to 
each other.— Rectangular solid, in geom. a 
solid M'hose axis is perpendicular to its base. 

Rectangularlty (rek-tang'gu-lar"i.ti), n. 
The quality or state of being rectangular or 
right-angled; rectangularness. 

Rectangulaxly (rek-tang'gQ-16r-li), adv. In 
a rectangular manner; with or at ri^ht 
anglee.— Rectangularly polarized, in optics, 
oppositely polarized. 

Rectangularness (rek-tang'gu-Wr-nes), n. 
Rectangularity. 

RectemDryesB (rek'tem-bri-§"6), n, pi. [L. 
rectus, straight, and E. embryo.] A sub- 
order of Solanacese, having the embryo 
straight, as distinguished from Curvem- 
bryecB, in which it is curved. 

Rectifiable (rek’ti-fl-a-blV a. 1. Capable of 
being rectified, corrected, or set right ; as, 
a rectifiable mistake. —2. In geom. said of 
a curve admitting the construction of a 
straight line equal in length to any definite 
portion of the curve. 

Rectification (rek'ti-fl-ka"8hon), n. [Fr. See 
Rectify.] The act or operation of recti- 
fying ; as, (a) the act of correcting, amend- 
ing, or setting right that which is wrong or 
erroneous; as, the rectification of errors, 
mistakes, or abuses, (a) 'The process of 
refining or purifying any substance by re- 
peated distillation in order to render it 
purer and finer, or freer from earthy matter 
and water; as, the rectification of spirits 
or sulphuric acid, (c) In geom. the deter- 
mination of a straight line, whose length is 
equal to a portion of a curve.— Rectification 
of a globe, m astron. or geog. the adjustment 
of it preparatory to the solution of a pro- 
posed problem. 

Rectifier (rek'ti-n-6r), n. One who or that 
which rectifies ; as, (a) one who corrects or 
amends, (b) One who refines a substance by 
repeated distillations ; speciflcally, one who 
rectifies liquors, (c) In distilling, a second 
still for redistilling spirits, or a second 
chamber connected to the main or primary 
still, (d) Naut. an instrument that shows 
the variations of the compass. 

Rectify (rek'ti-fi), v.t. pret. <fe pp. rectified; 
ppr. reettfying. [Fr. rectifier, from L. rectus, 
right, and facio, to make. ] 1. To make right; 
to correct when wrong, erroneous, or false; 
to amend; as, to rectify errors, mistakes, 
or abuses: sometimes applied to persons; 
as, to rectify the prejudiced. Addison, ‘To 
rectify my conscience.' Shak. 

When an authentic watch is shown, 
Each man winds up and rectifies his own. Suckling. 

2 In chem. to refine by repeated distillation 
or sublimation, by which the fine parts of a 
substance are separated from the grosser ; 
as, to rectify spirit or wine. — To rectify 
liquors, in the spirit trade, to convert the 
alcohol produced by the distiller into ^n, 
brandy, &c., by adding flavouring materials 
to it. Thus in order to convert the spirit 
into London gin, juniper berries and cori- 
ander seeds are added previous to the last 
rectification. (Enanthfc ether and other 
things give the flavour of brandy.— To rec- 
tify the globe, in astron. and geog. to bilng 
the sun’s place in the ecliptic on the globe 
to the brass meridian, or to adjust it in order 
to prepare It for the solution of any proposed 
roblem.— Syn. To correct, amend, emend» 
etter, reform, redress, adjust, regulate, 
improve. 

Rectilineal (rek-ti-Un'd-al), a. Same at JBee- 
tilinear. 
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RactUlnaally (rek-ti<lin'6*al<ll), tidv. Same 
as Hectilin^arly. 

Rectilinear (rek-ti-lin'6-er), a. [L. reetua, 
right, and linea, a line ] Straight > lined; 
bounded by straight lines ; oonsisting of a 
straight line or of straight lines ; straight ; 
as, a rectilinear figure or course. 

Whenever a ray of light is by any obstacle turned 
out of its rectthnear yiay, it will never return to the 
same rectxJinear way, unless perhaps by very great 
accident. Newton. 

RectUinearitv (rek'ti-lin'6-ai-"i-ti), n. State 
of being rectilinear. ‘ The rectilinearity or 
undulatory motion of light.’ Coleridge. 
Reotilineaxly (rek-ti-lin'e-^r-li), adv. In a 
rectilinear manner or direction; in a right 
line. 

KectilineoilSt (rek<ti-lin’6>us), a. Rectilin- 
ear. Hay. 

Eectlner^ (rek-ti-ner'vis), a. [L rectus, 
straight, and nervus, a nerve ] In hot same 
as Parallelinerved. 

Reotlon (rek'shon), n. [ L rectio, rectionis, 
from rego, rectum, to rule or govern ] In 
gram, the influence or power of a word in 
consequence of which another word in the 
sentence must be put in a certain case or 
mode; government Prof. Qibbs 
Bectlrostral (rek-ti-ros'tral), a [L. rectus, 
straight, and rostrum, a prow or beak ] 
Having a straight beak. 

Rectlserial (rek-ti-se'ri-al), a. [L. rectus, 
straight, and series, a row ] In hot a term 
applied to leaves disposed in a straight or 
rectilinear series 

Rectltls (rek-ti'tis). n. [Hectum, and Or. 
term -itis signifying inflammation.] In- 
flammation of the rectum. 

RCKSUtude (rek'ti-tud), n. [L rectitude, 
from rectus, pp. of rego, rectum, to keep or 
lead straight See Rector ] 1. 1 Straight- 
ness; as, the rectitude of a line. Johnsau — 
2. Rightness of principle or practice ; up- 
rightness of mind; exact conformity to 
tinth, or to the rules prescribed for moral 
conduct, either by divine or human laws; 
integrity; honesty; justice. 

Calm the disorders of thy mind by reflecting on 
the wisdom, equity, and absolute rectitude of all his 
proceedings. Atterbury 

S. Correctness; freedom from error. 

As the agreement in a scientiflc opinion among 
competent Judges widens its area, the chances of 
rectitude increase and the chances of error diminish 
Sir G C Lrwis. 

Sts. Uprightness, integrity, honesty, pro- 
bity. 

Recto (rek'td), n. 1. In late, a writ of right, 
now abolished —2 In printing, the right- 
hand page: opposed to verso. 

Rector (rek't^r), n. [L rector, a ruler, 
from rego, rectum, to rule, whence rectitude, 
correct, erect, <&c , the root being the same 
as in E right, Indian rajah.^ 1. A ruler or 
governor [^re ] 

God u the supreme rector of the world 

Sir M Hale 

2. In the Etxg. Ch a clergyman who has the 
charge and cure of a parish, and has the 
parsonage and tithes; or the parson of a 
parish v^ere the tithes are not impropriate: 
in the contrary case, the parson is a vicar. — 

3 The chief elective officer of some univer- 
sities, as in France and Scotland. In Scot- 
land it is also the title of the head-master 
of an academy or important public school; 
in England, of the heads of Exeter and Lin- 
coln Colleges, Oxford. —4 The superior officer 
or chief of a convent or religious house; and 
amoi^ the Jesuits, the superior of a house 
that is a seminary or college 
Rectoral (rek't6r-al), a. Same as Rectorial 
BUickstoyie. 

Bectorate (rek'ter-at), n. The office of 
rector. 

RectoresB (rek'ter-es), n. 1 A female rector 
or ruler; a rectress 

So can she rule the greatness of her mind, 

As a most perfect rrctoress of her will 

Drayton. 

2. A rector’s wife. Thackeray [Rare ] 
Rectorial (rek-to'ri-al), a. Of or pertaining 
to a rector or to a rectory. —Rectorial tithes, 
great or predial tithes. 

Rectoreblp (rek'Wr-shipy n. 1. The office 
or rank of a rector. —2. t Rule; direction; 
guidance. 

Why, had your Y>odies 

Ko heart among you ? or had you tongues to cry 
Against the rectorship of Judgment? Shak 

Rectory (rek'to-ri), n. 1. A parish church, 
parsonage, or apiritual living, with all its 
rights, tithes, and glebes. — 2. A rector's 
mansion or parBODOge-hooMe. 
ReetO-TeslcaKrek-t^ves^ik-aiya. [Rectum, 


If&te, Or, fat, met, h^r; 


from L. rectus, straight, and vesica, a blad- 
der. ] In anat. relating to the rectum and 
bladder ; as, the recto-vesical fold or pouch 
of the peritoneum or lining membrane of 
the abdomen. 

Beotrees (rek^tres), n. [See Reotob.] A 
female ruler; governess. [Rare.] 

Great mother Fortune, queen of human state, 
Rectress of action, arbltress of fate. 

To whom all sway, all power, all empire bows. 

ft. yonson. 

Rectrlx (rek'triks), n. pi. Rectrloes (rek- 
tri'sez). 1. Same as Rectress. Sir T. Her- 
bert —2. One of the long quill feathers in 
the tail of a bird, which like a rudder direct 
its flight. 

Rectum (rek'tum), n. [L rectum, straight, 
lit. the straight intestine ] In anat the 
third and last part of the large intestine 
opening at the anus : so named from an er- 
roneous notion of the old anatomists that 
it was straiglit 

Recubatlon ( rek-u-ba'shon ), n. [ L recubo 
—re, and cubo, to lie down.] Tlie act of 
lying down or reclining. Sir T. Browne. 
[Rare ] 

Recujlle,f Recule»t v.i [See Recoil.] To 
start back ; to retire ; to retreat ; to recoil. 

‘ And forced them back to recule.* Spenser. 
Recul6,t Recullement,t n. The act of re- 
coiling; recoil. 

Recultivate ( rS - kul ' ti - v&t), v. t. To culti- 
vate anew. 

He had meant. If possible, to recultivate his friend- 
ship with Eleanor ; and in his present frame of mind 
any such recuttivation must have ended in a decla- 
ration of love. Trollope 

Recultivation (re-kurti-va^shon), n. The 
act of cultivating anew, or state of being 
cultivated anew. See Recultivate. 
Recumb (r6-kumb'), v i. [L. recumbo, recu- 
bare—re, and cumbo, cuho, to lie down.] 
To lean; to recline; to repose. 

The king makes an overture of pardon and favour 
unto you, upon condition that any one of you will 
recumb, rest, lean upon, or roll himself upon the per- 
son of his son. Barrectv 

Recumbence (re-kumliens), ?i. [See Re- 
cumb.] The act of reposing or resting in 
confidence ‘ A recumbence or reliance upon 
Christ for justification and salvation ’ Ld 
North. 

Recumbency (r§-kum'ben-8i), n. l The 
I state of being recumbent; the posture of 
leaning, reclining, or lying. 

But relaxation of the languid frame, 

By soft recumbency of outstretched limbs, 

■was bliss reserved for happier days. Cerwper. 

2 Rest; repose; idle state. 

When the mind has been once habituated to this 
lazy recumbency an^ satisfaction, . it is in danger 
to rest satisfied there. Locke. 

Recumbent (re-kurnTjent). a. [L. recum- 
bens, recumbentis, ppr. of recumbo. See 
Recumb,] l Leaning; reclining 

The Roman recumbent . posture in eating was 
introduced after the first Punic war. Arbuthnot. 

2. Reposing; inactive; idle; listless. 

What smooth emollients in theology, 
Recumbent virtue’s downy doctors teach 

Young. 

3 In zool. and hot. an epithet applied to a 
part that leans or reposes upon anything. 

Recumbently ( re-kum'bent-li ), adv. In a 
recumbent manner or posture 
Recuperable (re-ku'per-a-bl), a. Recover- 
able Lydgate 

Recuperate (re-ku'per-at), v.t pret & pp. 
recuperated; ppr. recuperating. [L recu- 
pero, recuperaturn. See Recover. ] Tn re- 
cover; to regain; as, to recuperate healtli 
Recuperate (re-kfl'i^r-at), v.i. To recover; 
as, he sat down to recuperate 
Recuperation (re-ku'jp6r-a"ghon). n. [L. 
recuperatio, recuperatwnis, from recupero, 
to obtain again. See Recover. ] Recovery, 
as of anything lost. ‘ The reproduction or 
recuperation of the same thing.' Dr. H. 
More. 

Recuperative, Recuperatory (rS-kfl'per- 
a tiv, re-kfl'p^r-a-to-rf), a. Tending to re- 
covery; pertaining to recovery. 

Recur (rfi-k^ri), v.i pret. <fe pp. recurred; 
ppr. recurring. [L. recurro—re, and eurro, 
to mn (whence course, occur, Ac. ). ] 1. To re- 
turn; to go or come back. 

When the fear of Popery was over, the Tories re- 
curred to their old principles. Brougham. 

2. To return to the thought or mind. 

When any word has been used to signify an idea, 
the old idea will recur in the mind when the word is 
heard. IVatts. 

3. To resort; to have recourse; to turn for 
aid. 


recur to the ‘punctum stant’ of the schools, they 
will very little help us to a more positive ides of in- 
finite duration. Locke. 

4. To occur again or be repeated at a stated 
interval, or according to some regular rule; 
as, the fever will recur to-night. 

Recuret (rfi-kari), t?.f. To cure; to heal; to 
recover. 

Which (ills) to recure, we heartily solicit 
Your gracious self to take on you the charge, 
And kingly government of this your land. 

Shak, 

Recuret (rfi-kflrO, n. Cure; recovery. 

But whom he hits, without recure he dies. 

Fair/iuc. 

Recurefult (re-kiir'ful), a. Curing; curative; 
healing. 

Let me forever hide this staine of beauty 
With this recur^ul maske. Chapman. 

RecureleSBt (re-kur'les), a. Incapable of 
cure or remedy. 'Mg recureless 0. 

Fetrars. 

RecurelesBlyt (re-kOr'les-li), adv. So as not 
to be cured. ‘ Recurelessly wounded with 
his owne weap^ons. ’ Oreene. 

Recurrence, Recurrency (rg-kurirens, re- 
kuriren-si), n. [See Recur.] 1. The act of 
recurring, or state of being recurrent ; re- 
turn; as, the recurrence of error.— 2. Resort; 
the having recourse. 

In the use of this, as of every kind of alleviation, I 
shall insensibly go on from a rare to a frequent re- 
cunence to the dangerous preparations. 

fer. Taylor. 

Recurrent (r§-kurirent), a. [L. recurrens, 
recurrentis, ppr. of recurro. See RECUR.] 
1. Returning from time to time; as, recur- 
rent pains of a disease. ‘ Rhyme, that luxury 
of recurrent sound.' Prqf. Blackie . — 2. In 
crystal a term applied to a crystal whose 
faces, being counted in annular ranges from 
one extremity to the other, furnish two 
different numbers which succeed each other 
several times, as 4, 8, 4, 8, 4. — Recurrent 
nerve, in anat. a branch of the par vagum, 
given off in the upper part of the thorax, 
which is reflectea and runs up along the 
trachea to the larynx. 

Recurrlnir (re-k6r'ing). a. Returning again. 

I — Recurring or circulating decimals. See 
under Circulating.— Reewrrina series, in 
alg a series in which the coefficients of the 
successive powers of % are formed from a 
certain number of the preceding coefficients 
according to some invariable law. Thus, 
a-f-(a-fna;-f(2a-f2)a;*-f(3a-f3)a;''< + 
(6 o -f 5) -i- . . . is a recurring series. 

Recursant (rg-kgrisant), a. [h. recursans, 
recursantis, ppr. of recurso, to turn back- 
ward, freq. of recurro See Recur. 1 In 
her said of an eagle, displayed, with the 
back toward the spectator’s face.— iiecur- 
sant volant in pale, said of an eagle, as it 
were flying upwards, showing the back to 
the spectator. 

RecurBion (rg-kgrishon), n. [L. recursio. 
recursionis, a return, from re, back, and 
ctirro, cursum, to run.] Return. Boyle. 
[Rare.] 

Recurvant (rg-kgiVant), a. In her. bowed 
erabowed, or curved and recurved. 
Recurvate (re-k6iVat), v.t. [L. recurvo, rs- 
curvatum — re, back, and curvo, to bend.] 
To bend back 

Recurvate, Recurvated (re-k6rv'&t, rg- 
k6rv'at-ed), a. In hot bent, bowed, or curved 
backward or outward ; recurved ; as, a re- 
curvate leaf, corolla, calyx, &c. 
Recurvation (rg-kgr-va'shon), n. A bend- 
ing or flexure backward. ‘A serpentine re- 
curvation.' Sir T. Browne. 

Recurvature (rg-kgrv'a-tur), n Same as 
Recurvation 

Recurve (re-kgrv'), v.t. pret. A pp. recurved; 
ppr recut ving. To bend back. 

Recurved (re-kgrvdO» p. and a. Bent back 
or downward ; as, a recurved leaf. 
RecurvlroBter (re-kgr'vi-ro8"tgr), n. A 
bird of the genus Recurvirostra; an avoset. 
ReourvlroBtra (rg-kgr'vl-roB"tra), n. [L. re- 
curvus, bent bacK, and rostrum, a beak.] A 
Linnasan genus of birds belonging to the 
order Grallatores and family Longirostres or 
Scolopacidee, characterized by having the 
tieak recurved or bent upwards. The avoset 
(Recurvirostra avosetta) IB the most charac- 
teristic species. See Avoset. 
Recurvirostral (rg-kgr'vi-ros"tral), a. In 
omith. having the beak recurved or bent 
upwards, as an avoset; belonging to the 
genus Recurvirostra. 

Racurvlty(rt*h^rv'l>ti), n. Same ob Recurv- 

ation. 

Reonrvo-natent (rg-kBrivO-pli'tent), a. in 
hot bent back and spreading. 
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BMnrvOUB (rt-kfirv'us), a. [L. recurvut, 
bent back.] Bent backward. 

Beousanoy (rek'a-zan-siX n. The state of 
being a recusant ; the tenets of a recusant ; 
nonconformity. See Recusant. 

The penmlties of recusanty were particularly hard 
upon women, who . . . adhered longer to the old re- 
union than the other sex. Hallam. 

Recusant (rek'a-zant), a. [Fr. ricusant, L. 
reemam, reeusantis, ppr. of recuso. See 
Recuse.] Obstinate in refusal ; specifically, 
lu JBiig. hist, refusing to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the king, or to conform to the 
established rites of the church ‘No re- 
cusant lord might have a vote in passing 
that act. ’ ClareJidon. 

Recusant (rek'u-zant), 71 . 1. One obstinate 
in refusing; one who will not conform to 
general opinion or practice. ‘ The last re- 
bellious recusants among the family of na- 
tions.' De^tuncey Specifically— 2 In Eng 
hist, a person who refused or neglected 
to attend divine service on Sundays and 
holidays in the Established Church, or to 
worship according to its forms. Heavy pen- 
alties were formerly inflicted on such per- 
sons, but they pre.ssed far more lightly on 
the simple recusant or nonconformist than 
on the Popish recusant 
Recusation (rek-u-za'shon), n. [L. recvsa- 
tio, recusationis, from recuso See Recuse ] 
Refusal; in law, the act of refusing a judge, 
or challenging that he shall not try the 
cause on account of his supposed partiality 
Blackstone. 

Recusative (re-ku'zat-iv), a. Tending or 
prone to recuse or refuse ; refusing ; deny- 
ing; negative [Rare ] 

The act of the will produces material anrl perman- 
ent events; it is acquisitive ami cirective or rernsa- 
tive and destructive, otherwise than it is m any other 
faculties Jer Taylor. 

Recuse ( r6-kuz' ), r t pret pp recused: 
ppr. 7'ecxmng. [L recuso, t<i object, to re- 
fuse— rc, back, against, in opposition, and 
causa, a cause (whence recusant) \ To re- 
fuse or reject ; especially, in law, to reject 
a judge; to challenge that the judge shall 
not try the cause 

A judge may proceed notwithstanding ray apjieal, 
unless I rtcuse rain .is a suspected judge 

Recussion (re-ku'shon), n. [L. rccuiio, re- 
ciissum, to strike hack or backwards — re, 
again, and quatw, quassuui, to strike ] Act 
of beating back 

Red (rod), a. [0 E also reed, rede. Sc reed, 
A. Sax redd; cog, Dan and Sw rod, Teel 
raxithr{raudr),D rood, G. rof/i, Goth rands: 
from same ludo-European root come also 
L. rutUus, m/us, rxiber, Gr crythros, W. 
rhwdd, Ir and Gael, ruadh, Lith. rudas, red, 
also Skr rudhira, blood. Akin are ruddy, 
russet, ruby, 7'ubric, iV:.c.] Of a bright, warm 
colour resembling blood; of the hue of that 
part of the rainbow or solar spectrum which 
IS farthest from violet. Red is a general 
term, and is applied to many different 
shades or hues, as crimson, scarlet, vermil- 
ion, orange red, &c. 

Your colour, I warrant you, is as i rrf as anv rose 
S/taA-. 

Med is often used in forming compound 
words which are self-explanatory; as, red- 
backed, red-berried, red-breasted, red-burn- 
ing, red-cheeked, red-coated,7'ed-coloured, red- 
eyed, red-faced, red-Jlecked, red-haired, red- 
headed, red heeled, red-legged, red-lipped, 
red-skinned, red-streaked, red-tailed, red-tip- 
ped, red-topped, red-whiskered, red-winged, 
&c.--Red admiral, the iiopular name of a 
common and very beautiful British butterfly, 
V^anessa atalanta.—Med ant, a small species 
of British ant, Formica rv/a. See Ant. - 
Red antimony ore, an oxysulphide of anti- 
mony.— iied ash, a species of ash (Fraxinus 
pubescens), an American tree, smaller than 
the white ash, and less valuable for tim- 
ber.— Red bay, a species of laurel (Lauras 
caroliniensis) found iu swamps in the 
Southern United States ; the timber is em- 
ployed in ship-building,— Jfitfd beech, a spe- 
cies of beech (Fagus ferruginea) found in 
several of the North American states. — Red 
birch, a species of birch (Betula niara) 
found in the United States. The bark is 
reddish-brown, and the timber compact and 
light-coloured,— Red cedar, a species of 
juniper (Juniperus virginiana) found iu 
North America and the West Indies; the 
heartwood Is ot a bright red, smooth, and 
moderately soft, and is in much request for 
the outsides of black-lead pencils. — Red 
chalk. Same as Reddle.— Red copper, a ua- 
tlre oxide of copper of various shades of 
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red, sometimes occurring in octahedral crys- 
tals, and also granular and earthy.— Red 
coral (Corallium ruhrum), an important 
genus of sclerobasicicorals belonging to the 
order Alcyonaria, the polyps possessing 
eight fringed tentacles. Red coral is highly 
valued for the manufacture of jewelry, 
and is obtained from the coasts of Sicily, 
Italy, and other parts of the MediterraneHii. 
—Red crag, the upper portion of the crag 
of Suffolk, the lower being the white crag. 
It consists chiefly of quartzose sand with an 
occasional mixture of shells, aud is dis- 
tinguished by the deep ferruginous or ochre- 
ous colour both of its sand and shells. The 
Suffolk crag is a member of the pliocene 
strata.— R^d cross, the cross of St. George, 
the national saint of England —Red cur- 
rant (Rihes rubrum), a deciduous shrub 
much cultivated for its fruit, indigenous in 
the northern portions of Europe and Ame- 
rica. The juice of the fruit is refrigerant 
and grateful to persons suffering from fever. 
It is used for making jelly, and a well- 
known fermented liquor called currant 
vviiie. 'The white ciirrant is merely a va- 
riety of the red — Red deal, the wood of the 
Scotch pine (Pinussylvestris), a highly valu- 
able and durable timber — Red deer, the 
(“ommon stag (Cervvs elaphus), a native of 
the forests of Europe and Asia where the 
climate is temperate Red deer were in 
former times very abundant in the forests 
of England, and were special objects of the 
chase They are still plentiful in the High- 
lands of Scotland, ami care is taken in rear- 
ing them in the deer parks throughout 
England See Stao - Red grouse. See 
Grouse. —Redgum, (a) the popular name of 
a florid eruption usually occurring in in- 
fants before and during first dentition, and 
appearing on the most exposed parts, as 
tile face, neck, arms, and hands, whence it 
sometimes spreads to other parts of the 
body It occurs in minute red pimples 
(sometimes intermixed with white) irregu- 
larly arranged with occasional red patches, 
aud sometimes a few interspersed vesicles 
it IS almost always an innocent disease, and 
seldom lasts over a month (b) A tlisease of 
grain, a kind of blight.— Red gum-tree, a 
species of evergreen Australian tree (Euea^ 
lyptus resini/era), which produces a gum 
resin valued for medicinal uses.— Red hand, 
in her originally the arms of the province 
of Ulster. i)ut granted to the baronets of 
Great Britain and Ireland as their distin- 
guishing liadge on their institution in lull 
it consi-sts of a sinister hand, open, erect, 
couped or, the wrist gules —Red herring, 
the common herring highly salted, dried, 
ami smoked so as to keep for a long time as 
an article of food — Red Indian, or Red 
man, one of the copper-coloured aborigines 
of America Called also Red-skin — Red 
iron <nv, a term applied to those varieties 
of hreniatite (native oxide of iron) which 
have a lion-metallic or sub-metallic lustre.— 
Red liquor, a crude acetate of alumina pre- 
pared from pyroligneous acid, used as a 
mordant in calico-printing. — Red man- 
ganese, a mineral usually of a rose-red 
colour; diallogite (which see).— Red maple, 
a tree (Acer ritbritni) remarkable for the 
beauty and variety of hue assumed by its 
leaves in summer and autumn.— Red marl, 
a geological term applied to the upper mem- 
bers of the new red sandstone.- Red mul- 
berry, a species of North American tree 
(Monts rubra) producing a sweetish fruit re- 
sembling the blackberry —Red oak, a spe- 
cies of North American oak (Quercus rubra) 
having a reddish, porous, and coarse- 
grained wood, and growing to the height of 
80 feet. — Red ochre, a name common to a 
variety of pigments, rather than designat- 
ing an individual colour, and comprehend- 
ing Indian rod, light red, Venetian red, 
scarlet ochre, Indian ochre, reddle, hole, 
and other oxides of iron. As a mineral it 
designates a soft eai’thy variety of Inematite. 
—Red orpitnent. Same os Realgar. — Red 
oxide of copper, or cuprous oxide (CUaO), a 
compound of copper and oxygen found of 
particular beauty in the mines of Corn- 
wall, and similar in colour to copper — 
Red oxide of itui7iga7i€se f MiiaG^), a com- 
pound of manganese and oxygen which 
may he formed by exposing the peroxide or 
aesquioxide to a white heat It occurs na- 
tive as Ivausmannite. — Red pine, a species 
of pine (Puius rubra), also called Scotch or 
Norway Pins. Its wood is very resinous ami 
durable, and la much used iu house and 
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ship building. It produces turpentine, tar, 
pitch, resin, and lampblack.— R^ef precipi- 
tate. See Vrecipitatk - -Red republican, an 
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extreme republican ; one ready to fight for re- 
publican opinions. The term orijdiiated dur- 
ing the first French revolution in the habit 
of the extreme republicans wearing a red 
cap This they did to intimate their manu- 
mission from the t> runny of the aristocrats, 
in imitation of the ancient Romans, who, on 
the manumission of a slave, put a red Phry- 
gian capon his head, Often contracted into 
red; j s, he Is one of the reds.— Red ribbon, 
the nbbon of the order of the Bath. — Red 
sandstone. See SANDSTONE.— Red anoie. See 
Protococcus.— Red tape, a sarcastic name 
for excessive regard to formality and rou- 
tine without corresponding catteiition to 
essential duties: so named from the red 
tape used in tying up papers in government 
offices 

Of Uix>c—reci (apr—n (tlie Circumlocution Office) 
had used cnoujjli to stretch m graucful festoons from 
Hyde Park Corner to the General Po.st Office 

Dickens. 

Could utmost ingenuity 111 the management of red 
tiipe .ivail anything to men lying gasprag— we may 
say, all but dead? Trollope, 

Red (red), n 1 A colour resembling that 
of arterial blood; the colour of that part of 
the spectrum which is farthest from violet; 
one of the simple lu* primary colours of na- 
tural bodies or rather of the rays of light. 
The red rays are the least refrangible of all 
the rays of light, aud hence Newton con- 
cluded that the red rays consisted of the 
largest luminous particles. (See Red, a. , and 
Spectrum.) ‘ Cliffs and peaked mountains 
of rich rufous and Vandyck brown, streaked 
with reds and blacks ' W H Russell.— 2. A 
red pigment. The most useful reds for paint- 
ing are carmine, obtained from the cochineal 
insect; the lakes and madders from the 
vegetable kingdom; veraiilion, chrome-red, 
Indian red (carbonate of oxide of iron), 
burnt sienna (an ochreous earth), &c., all 
from tlie mineral world.— 3. A contraction 
for red republican, which see under Red, a. 
\.pl. The catamenial discharges; menses. 
Red (red), v t. [See Rede.] To counsel; to 
advise [Scotch.] 

I red yc wcel, tak care o’ skaith Burns. 
Red (red), ri To conjecture; to divine. 
[Scotch.] 

Redt (red), pp of rede. Esteemed; ac- 
counted Spenser 

Red,t Reddt (red), a Counsel; advice. See 
Rede. 

Red, Redd (red), v.t. [A Scotch or provin- 
cial word of Scandinavian origin, from same 
root as ready; Sw. reda, to prepare, to put 
in order; rem ut sit hStr, to comb the hair.] 
1. To put in ortlcr ; to tidy; to red the hair 
Is specifically to comb it: often with up; as, 
to redd uj) a house or one's self. —2 To dis- 
entangle: to clear.— 3. To interfere and sep- 
arate, as in the case ot two people fighting; 
as, to red a quarrel — 4 To take out of dan- 
ger; to rescue from destruction. 

He maun take part wi’ hand and heart, and weel 
hlb part It IS, for redding him might have cost you 
dearer. -So- fP. Scott. 

-To red one’s feet, to free one’s self from 
entanglement. 
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A«daot (rd-dakt'), v.t [L. rediao, r&dactum^ 
to bring into a certain condition, to reduce 
to order— re, again, and ago, to drive, to 
bring. In the modem eenee, however, the 
verb is rather from the nouns redacteur, re- 
daction. ] 1 t To force or compel to assume 
a certain form. Bp. Hall. 

He cursed Petrarch for rtdactxng verses into son- 
nets which, he said, was like llmt tyrant’s bed. where 
some who were too short were racked, and others 
too lonsr cut short. Drummond. 

2. To give a presentable literary form to; to 
act as redactor of. Carlyle. 

Redacteur, Redactor (re-dftk't^r), n. [Fr. 
redacteur. See above.] One who redacts; 
one who prepares matter for publication; 
an editor. 

Each successive singer and redactor furnishes it 
with new personages, new scenery, to please a new 
audience. Carlyle 

Redaction (re-dak'shon), n [Fr. See Re- 
dact. ] 1. The act of digesting or reducing 
to order ; the act of preparing for publica- 
tion. 

To work up literary matter and give it a present- 
able fomt, is neither compiling nor editing, nor reset- 
ting; and the operation performed on it is exactly 
expressed by redaettott. FUzedtuard Hall. 

2 The work thus prepared 
Redan (re-dan'), n. [Fr, redan, O Fr. redent, 
from re, hack, and dent, L dens, dentis, a 
tooth: from its shape.] 1 In field fort, the 
simplest kind of work employed, consisting 
of two parapets of earth raised so as to form 


Redans. 

a salient angle, with the apex towards the 
enemy and unprotected on the rear. Two 
redacts connected form a queue d'hyr&nde, 
and three connected form a boimet de pritre. 
Several redans connected by curtains form 
lines of intrenchment —2. A projection in a 
wall on uneven ground to render it level 
RedaiRUe (red'ar-gu), v.t. [L. redargue, to 
disprove, to refute —red, re, back, and arguo, 
to make clear, to prove, to argue.] To put 
down by argument; to disprove; to contra- 
dict; to refute. 

How shall I be able to suffer that God should red- 
argue me at doomsday, and the a^els reproach 
niy lukewarmness? yer. Taylor 

Consciousness cannot be explained nor redargued 
from without. Str /#'. Hamilton. 

Redargntion (red-^r-gil'shon), n. [See 
above ] Refutation ; conviction. ‘ A red- 
argution and check to impudent and dar- 
ing inquirers.' By. Rust. [Rare.] 
Redargutory (red-dr'gu-to-ri), a. Tending 
to redargue or refute; pertaining to refuta- 
tion; refutatory, [Rare,] 

Rad-beUy (redTjel-li), n. See Char. 
Red**bira (red'b^rd), n The popular name 
of several birds in the United States, as the 
Tanagra oestiva or summer red-bird, the 
Tanagra rubra, and the Baltimore oriole 
or bang-nest. 

Bl;e<l*>lX>ok (redlDuk), n. A book containing 
the names of all the persons in the service 
of the state. -Red-hook of the exchequer, an 
ancient record in which are registered the 
names of all that held lands per baroniam 
in the time of Henry II. 

Redbreast (red'brest), n. 1 A bird so called 
from the colour of its breast, the Erythacus 
rviJbeeula, of the family Sylviadee, and sub- 
order Dentirostres. The fame of this well- 
known bird has arisen from its habit of 
seeking the protection of man daring the 
winter season, when it becomes so tame as 
to enter dwelling -houses without di-ead 
and pick up crumbs. It is also known 
M the Robin-redhreast, or simply as the 
Robin.— 2. An American name for a singing 
bird of the genus Turdus {T. migratorxus), 
having the breast of a dingy orange-red 
colour; migratorv thmsh. 

Redbud (r^Tmd), n. A small ornamental 
North American tree, Cerds canadensis. 
liled'Cap(red1cap),n. I. The popular name of 
many small spedes of insessonal birds with 
red crowns, such as some of the tanagers. 

* The red-cap whistled, and the nightingale 
sang loud' Tennyson.— 2. A spectre hav- 
ing long teeth popularly supposed to haunt 
old castles in Scotland Jamieson, 


RedOOat (red'kdt), n. A faiuiliar name 
given to a soldier, because in luost British 
regiments red coats are worn. 'The fearful 
passenger . . . sees a redeoat rise from 
every bush. ’ Dryden. 

Red - cross (red'kros), a. Wearing or bear- 
ing the cross of St. George, the national 
emblem of England. 

A red-cross knight for ever kneel'd 
To a lady in hii, shield. Tennyson. 

Redcross - knight (red'kros-nit), n. See 
Rkd-ckuss. 

Redde,t pret. of rede. Advised; counselled; 
explained; read. Chaucer. 

Red - deer (red'der), n. Tlie common stag 
(Cervus elaphus) See Stao 
Redden (red'n), V. t. To make red. 

And this was what redden'd lier cheek 
When I bow’d to her on the moor Tennyson. 

Redden ( red'n ), v i. 1. To grow or become 
red. ‘The coral rtfdden, and the ruby glow.’ 
Pope. Hence — 2. To blush, to become 
flushed. 

Appius reddens at each word you speak Pope. 
He no sooner saw that her eye glistened and her 
cheek reddened than his obstinacy was at once sub- 
dued. Str IV. Scott, 

Reddendo (red-deii'd6), n. [L ] J n Scots law, 
the technical name of a clause indispensable 
to an original charter, and usually inserted 
in cliarters by progress. It takes its name 
from the first word of the clause in the 
Latin cliarter, Reddendo inde annuatim, 
Ac ; and it specifies the feu-dutv and other 
services which have been stipulated to be 
paid or performed by the vassal to his supe- 
rior. 

Reddendum (rod-den'dum), n. [L , to bo 
returned ] In law, the clause by which rent 
is reserved in a lease 

Reddidit se (red'di-dit se) [ L . ho has given 
himself up.] In fair, a term used in cases 
where a man delivers himself in discharge 
of his bail. 

Reddlflg-kame (red'ing-kam), n. [See Red, 
Redd. ] A large-toothed comb for combing 
the hair, [Scotch.] 

Redding-Stralk (red'iug-strak), n A stroke 
receiv^ in attempting to separate (red) 
combatants in a fray; a blow in return for 
officious interference. [Scotch ) 

Reddlsll (red'ish), a Somewhat red; mo- 
derately red. ‘A bright spot, white, and 
somewhat reddish ’ Lev. xiii. 19. 
Redd^bness (red'ish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being reddish; redness in a mod- 
erate degree. * The reddishness of the cop- 
per. ' Boyle. 

Redditlon { red-di'shou ), n [L redditio, 
redditionis, from reddo, to return,] 1. A 
returning of anything; restitution; suTren- 
iler. Howell — 2 Explanation; representa- 
tion. ‘ The reddition or application of the 
comparison.’ Chapman.— Z In law, a ju- 
dicial acknowledgment that the thing in 
demand belongs to the demandant, and not 
to the person so surrendering. 

Redditive (red'di-tiv), a. [L. redditivus, 
from reddo, to give up ] In gram, answer- 
ing to an interrogative ; conveying a reply ; 
as, redditive words. 

Reddle < red'l), n. [From red; comp. G. 
rothel, from roth, red ] Red chalk; a species 
of arenaceous ironstone ore It occurs in 
opaque masses having a compact texture. 
It is dry and rough to the touch, adhering 
to the tongue, and yielding an ai^Ilaceous 
odour. It is used as a pigment of a florid 
colour, but not of a deep red. Sheep are 
generally marked with it Spelled also 
Raddle, Ruddle. 

Reddour,t n. [Fr, roidure, from roidir, to 
stiffen ] Stren^h; vigour; power; violence. 
Chaucer. 

Rede (r^, n. [A. Sax. reed, counsel. See 
Read. The word is now obsolete or Scotch. ] 
1. 1 A proverb; a motto. Spenser. —2. Coun- 
sel; advice. 

The man is blest that hath not lent 
To wicked his car. Ts i. {Sternkold). 
And may you better reck the rede. 

Than ever did th’ adviser. Bums. 

Rede (rfid), V.t. [A Sax rcedan, to give 
counsel. See Read.] l. To counsel; toad- 
vise. 

Therefore 1 rede you three go hence, and within 
keepe close. Gammer Gurten. 

If there’s a hole m a’ your coats, 

I rede ye tent it; 

A chlcl's amangye takin notes. 

And, faith, he'll prent it. Burtis. 

2. To explain; to unfold; to interpret. 

Her mother Ute, to whom she relates the vision, 
soon redes It for her. Carlyle 

[Obsolete or Scotch In both senses. ] 


Rede,t a. Bed. Chauosr. 

Redecorate (rd-deko-rftt), v. t. To decorate 
or adorn again. 

Rededlcate (rS-ded'i-k&t), v. t To dedicate 
again or anew. 

Rededlcatlon (r§.ded'i-ka"shon), n. The act 
of rededicating; a dedication anew or again. 
Redeem (rd-demO. [b. rsdimo. to buy 
back, to ransom-red, re, back, and emo, to 
obtain or purchase.] 1. To buy or purchase 
back; to repurchase. 

If a man sell a dwelling house in a walled city, 
then he may redeem it within a whole year after it is 
sold. Lev. XXV. 39. 

2. Specifically, (a) in law, to recall, as an 
estate, or to regain, as mortgaged pro- 
perty, by payment of what may be due ac- 
cording to the terms of the mortgage. (6) In 
com. to receive back by paying the obliga- 
tion, as a promissory note, bond, or any 
other evidence of debt, given by the state, 
a corporation, company, or individual — 

3. To ransom, liberate, or rescue from cap- 
tivity or bondage, or from any obligation 
or liability to suffer or be forfeited, by pay- 
ing an equivalent; to pay ransom or equiva- 
lent for; as, to redeem prisoners, captui'ed 
goods, pledges, or the like. ‘Wanting guil- 
ders to redeem their lives. ’ Shak. ‘ Whom 
he redeemed from prison. ’ Shak. 

Alas, sweet wife my honour is at pawn ; 

And, but niy going, nothing can redeem it. Shak 

4. To rescue; to deliver; to save in general 
‘Before the time that Romeo come to re- 
deem me. ' Shak. 

Redeem Israel, O God, out of all his troubles. 

Ps XXV. S2 

Perhaps some modern touches h 'c and there 

Redeem'd it from the charge of nothingness. 

Tninyson 

5. In theoi. to rescue and deliver from the 
bondage of sin and the penalties of God’s 
violated law. 

Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us Gal iii i ^ 

6 I’o perform, as a promise; to make good 
by perfomiauce; as, to redeem an obliga- 
tion. -7. To make amends for ; to serve as 
an equivalent for ; to atone for; to compen- 
sate. ‘ By lesser ills the greater to redeem ' 
Dryden. 

This feather stirs, she lives; if it be so 

It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows 

That ever I have felt Shak 

Which of you will be mortal to redeem 
Man's mortal crime? Milton 

8. To improve or employ to the best advan- 
tage. ‘Redeeming the time, because the 
days are evil ’ Eph v 16 

Redeemabillty (re-dem'a-bil"i-ti), n Same 
as Redeemableness. 

Redeemable (re-dem'a-bl), a 1. Capable 
of being redeemed ; admitting redemption. 

2 Purchasable or payable in gold and sil- 
ver, and capable of being thus brought into 
the possession of government, or the origi- 
nal promiser; as, a redeemable annuity.— 
Redeemable rights, in law, those convey- 
ances ill property or in security which con- 
tain a clause whereby the ranter, or any 
other person therein named, may, on pay- 
ment of a certain sum, redeem the lauds or 
subjects conveyed. 

Redeemableness (re-dem'a-bl-nes), n The 
state of being redeemable. Johnson. 

Redeemer (re-dem'Sr), n 1. One who re- 
deems or ransoms 

And his redeemer challenged for his foe, 

Because he had not well maintained his right. 

Spenser. 

Specifically — 2. The Saviour of the world, 
JE.SUS Christ. 

Redeemless ( rS-ddmOes ), a. Incapable of 
being redeemed; without redemption; In- 
curable; irrecoverable. ‘Wretched andftf- 
dcemless misery.’ Tragedy of Hoffman, 
1631. 

Redellberate (r6-d6-llb'6r-&t), v,i. To de- 
liberate again. Cotgrave. 

Redeliberate (re-d6-Ub'6r at), v.t To re- 
consider. Wright. 

Redeliver ( rS-d6-llv'6r), v.t 1. To deliver 
back; to return to tlie tender. 

My lord, I have remembrances of yours 

That I have longed long to redeliver. Shak. 

2. To deliver ogein; to liberate a second 
time. 

Redeliveranoe (rC-dS-llv'dr-ans), n. A se- 
cond deliverance. . 

Redeliyery ( r6-dfi-liv'6r-i ), n. The act of 
delivering hack ; also, a second delivery or 
liberation. ‘ ITie redfiUvery of what had 
been taken from them.' Clarendon, 




Ffttc. fiir. fat, fall; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, radve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, 8p, iey. 
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EtdtmaiKl ( rft-d€>nuind' X v. t To demand 
iMck; to demand again. 

The duke redttnands his prisoners, but receiving 
excuses, resolved to do himself Justice. Addison. 

Bedemand (rg-d§-mand'X A repeated de- 
mand; a demanding back again. 

Bedemandable (rl-dg-mand^a-bl), a. Ca- 
pable of being redemandecl. Wright 

Bedemlse (rg-de-mIz'X v.t. To demise back; 
to convey or transfer back, as an estate in 
fee simple, fee tail, for life, or a term of 
years. 

Bedemlse (rs-d6-mlz'), n. Reconveyance; 
the transfer of an estate back to the person 
who has demised it; as, the demise and re- 
demise of an estate in fee simple, fee tail, or 
for life or years, by mutual leases. 

Bedemonstrate (re-de-mon'strat), v.t. To 
demonstrate again or afresh. 

Every truth of morals must be redemovstrated in 
the experience of the individual man before he is ca- 
pable of utilizing It as a constituent of character, or 
a guide in action. y. K. Lowell. 

Bodemptible (re-dem'ti-bl), a. Capable of 
being redeemed ; redeemable 

Redemption ( re-dem'shon ), n fFr. , from 
L. redetnpHo, redemptionis. See REDEEM.] 
The act of redeeming; the state of being re- 
deemed ; repurchase; ransom; release, de- 
liverance ; rescue ; as, the redemption of 
prisoners of war, of captured goods, &c. ; 
hence, specifically, (a) in law, the liberation 
of an estate from a mortgage; or, the repur- 
chase of the right to enter upon it on per- 
formance of the terms or conditions on 
which It was conveyed; also, the right of 
redeeming and re-entering — Equity of re- 
demption. See under Equity, (b) Jn com 
repurchase by the issuer of notes, bills, or 
other evidence of debt by paying tlieir value 
to their holders, (c) In theol the purchase 
of God’s favour by the sufferings and death 
of Christ; the ransom or deliverance of sin- 
ners from the bondage of sin and the penal- 
ties of God’s violated law by the atonement 
of Christ. ‘In whom we have redemption 
through his blood.’ Eph. i. 7. ‘Held thee 
dearly as his soul's redemption.* Shak. 

Bedemptionary (re-dem'ehon-a-ri), n. One 
who is or may be redeemed or set at liberty 
by paying a compensation ; one who is re- 
leased from a bond or obligation by fulfilling 
the stipulated terms or conditions. Hack- 
luyt. 

Redemptloner (re-dem'shon-^r), n. A name 
formerly given in the United States to one 
who redeemed himself or purchased his 
release from debt or obligation to the master 
of a ship by his services, or one whose ser- 
vices were sold to pay the expenses of his 
passage to America. 

RedemptioniBt (re-dem'shon-ist), n. A 
member of an order of monks who devoted 
themselves to the redemption of Christian 
captives from slavery. More frequently 
called Trinitarians. 

Redemptive (rg-dem'tiv), a Redeeming; 
serving to redeem. 

Redemptorlst (rg-dem'tor-ist), n. One of a 
religious congregation founded in Naples by 
Liguori in 1732, and revived in Austria in 
1820. They devote themselves to the educa- 
tion of youth and the spread of Catholicism 
They style themselves members of the con- 
gregation of the Holy Redeemer. Called 
also Liguorists, Liguorians. 

Redexnptory (re-dem'to-ri), a. Paid for 
ransom. ‘Hector’s redemptory price.' Chap- 
man. 

Bedampturet (re-dem'turx n. Redemption. 
‘Sweet Jesus the world's redemjHure.' 
Fabyan, 

Radented (r§-dent'ed), a. [O.Fr. redent, a 
double notching, like the teeth of a saw. 
See Redan ] Formed like the teeth of a 
saw; indented. 

Bedepoilt (re-d6-poz'it), r t. To deposit 
again or anew. 

BedttBOand (re-de-send'), v.i. To descend 
again. 

These bless'd notions of my brain 
1 now breathe up to thee aj^ain : 

O let them redescend and still 

My soul with holy raptures fill I Howell. 

Ba-dwoent (Te-dS-senP), n A descending 
or falling again. 

It would be absurd hypothetically to call in the 
agency of a special force— a force apart from gravita- 
tion— to account for the phenomenon of re-descent. 

Str IV. Hamilton. 

Bad-aya (redT), n. A fish of the carp family 
(Cypnnueerythrophthalmus\ so named from 
the colour of the iris. See Rudd. 

Red-ft]^ (red'flr), n. A pyrotechnlcal mix- 
ture, coniliting of nitrate of strontia, sul- 

cli, e^ain; 6h, Sc. loch; gi 


hur, antimony, and chlorate of potash. It 
urns with a red flame. 

Rad-flsll (red'flah), n. 1. A migratory fish 
of the Salmonidse (Oneorhynehus lycaodon) 
which ascends the American and Asiatic 
rivers flowing into the Pacific.— 2. A species 
of fish (Sebastes viviparus) found from the 
Polar regions to Cape Cod on the Atlantic 
coast. Called also Red -perch, Rose -fish, 
and Bream. 

Red-game (red'gflm), n. Same as Red 
Orouse. See GROUSE. 

Red-hand, Red-handed (red 'hand, red- 
hand'ed), a. With red or bloody hands; 
hence, in the very act, as if with red or 
bloody hands ; said orirfnally of a person 
taken in the act of homicide, but extended 
figuratively to one caught in the perpetra- 
tion of any crime : generally in the phrase 
to be taken red-hand or red-handed. 

I was pushed over by Pumblechook exactly as if I 
had that moment picked a pocket, or fired a rick : 
indeed it was the general impression in court that I 
had been taken red-handed, for as Pumblechook 
shoved me before him through the crowd I heard 
some people s.iy, ‘ What’s he done,’ and others, ' He’s 
a young ’un too ' Dickens. 

Redhead (red'hed), n. 1. A head covered 
with red hair ; hence, a person having such 
a head. — 2. An American duck {Aythea 
americana) closely allied to the canvas- 
back.— 3. A plant {Asclepias curassavica), 
the leaves of which are emetic. 
Redlllbltion (red-hi-bi'shon), n. [L. redki- 
hitio, redhibitionis, from redhibeo, to give or 
receive back — red, re, back, and hmeo, to 
have ] In law, an action allowed to a 
buyer by which to annul the sale of some 
movable and oblige the seller to take it back 
again upon the buyer’s finding It damaged, 
or that there was some deceit, 4fec. 
Redhibitory (red-hib'i-to-ri), a In law, 
pertaining to redliibition. . 

Red-hot (red'hot), a. Red with heat; heated 
to redness; as, red-hot iron, red-hot Ixills. — 
Red-hot shot, caimou balls heated to red- 
ness and fired at shipping, magazines, 
wooden buildings, &c., to combine destruc- 
tion by fire with batteriug by concussion 
Redient (red'i-ent), a. [L. rediens, redeo, 
to return.]/ Returning. E H Smith [Rare ] 
Redigest (re-di-jest'), v. t. To digest or reduce 
to fonu a second time. 

Redimlnish (re-di-min'ish), v. t To diminish 
again or anew. 

RedlngOte (red-ing-got), n. [Fr. , corrupted 
from E. ridin<f-coat?\ A long, plain, double- 
breasted outside cloak for ladies' wear. 
Redintegrate (re-din't6-grat), v.t. [L. red- 
integro, redintegratum — red,re, back, again, 
aiul integro, to renew, from integer, whole ] 
To make whole again; to renew; to restore 
to a perfect state. 

The English nation seems obliterated. What 
could redinte^^rate ui Agnml Colertdfre 

Redintegrate (re-din'te-grat), a. Renewed ; 
restored to wholeness or a perfect state. 
Redintegration (re-din'te-gra"shon), n. 

1. The act of redintegrating ; renovation ; 
restoring to a whole or sound state. 

They . . absurdly commemorated the redinte- 

gration of his natural body by mutilating and di- 
viding his mystical. Dr, H. More. 

2. ^ In chem. the restoration of any mixed 
body or matter to its former nature and 
constitution. —8. In psychol. the law that 
objects which have been previously com- 
bined as parts of a single mental stale tend 
to recall or suggest one another— a term 
adopted by many psychologists to explain 
the phenomena of the association of ideas. 

RedlBburse (re-dis-Wrs'), v.t. To repay or 
refund. 

Rediscover (r§-di8-kuv'6r), V. t. To discover 
again or afresh. 

Redlspose (re-dis-pdz'), v.t To dispose or 
adjust again. 

RediBselze (re-dis-sez'^, v.t. In laic, to dis- 
seize anew or a second time. 
R6di8Belzin(re-dis-8ez'in),n. In fair, a writ to 
recover seizin of lands or tenements against 
a redisseizor. 

Redlsselzor (re-dis-sez'or), n. A peraon who 
disseizes lands or tenements a second time, 
or after a recovery of the same from him in 
an action of novel disseizin. 

Redlssolve ( rd - diz - zolv ' ), V t. To dissolve 
again. 

Redistribute ( rS-dis-trlb'Qt ), vt. To dis- 
tribute again ; to deal back again ; to appor- 
tion afresh. 

Redistribution (r6-dis'tri-bu"Bhon), n. A 
dealing back ; a second or new distribution. 

We have said that in our opinion the redistribution 
of seats formed an essential i>art of reform. Gladstone. 

ti, Fr. ton; ng, s\ng\ th, t^en; th, tftin; 


Re<Ution (rfl-dl'shon), n. [L. reditio, reditu 
onis, from redeo, rt^iium, to return— re, 
back, and eo, to go. ] The act of going back ; 
retuni. [Rare.] 

Address suite to my mother ; that her meane 
May make the day of your rtdiiion seene. Chafman. 

Redl'Vide (rS-di-vld'), v.t. To divide again. 
Redlvlvedt (re-di-vivd'), a. [L. redimvae, 
revived. ] Made to live again ; revived. 

‘ New devised or redivived errors of opinion.* 
Bp. Hall 

R^-lac (red'lak), n An evergreen shrub, a 
species of sumac (Rhtis succedanea). 

R^- lattice (red'lat-is), n. A lattice - 
window painted red, formerly the custo- 
mary badge of an inn or ale-house. 

No, I am not sir Jeffery Balurdo; I am not as well 
known by my wit as an ale-house by a red-lattice. 

Marston. 

— Red-lattice phrases, pot-house talk. 

And yet, you, rogue, will ensconce your rags, 
your cat-a-mountain looks, your red-lattice phrases, 
and your bold -beating oauis, under the shelter of 
your honour. Shak. 

Sometimes corrupted into Red-lettice, Red- 
lettuce. 

That knows not of what fashion dice are made, 

Nor ever yet lookt towards a red lettice. Chapman, 

Red-lead (red'led), n. (PesOx.) An oxide 
of lead produced by heating the protoxide 
in contact with air. It is much used as a 
pigment, and is commonly known by the 
name of Minium.-— Red-lead ore. Same as 
CrocoisUe. 

Red-letter (red 'let -6r), a. Having red 
letters; marked by red letters. -Rtdr- 
letter day, a fortunate or auspicious day, 
so called because the holidays or saints' 
days were marked in the old calendars with 
red letters. 

Red-looked (red'lpkt), a. Having a red 
face; causing or indicated by a red face. 
[Rare.] 

Let my tongue blister ; 

And never to my red-look' d anger be 
The trumpet any more. Shak. 

Redly (red'll), adv. With redness. 

Redness (red'nes), n. The quality of being 
red ; red colour. 

There was a pretty redness in his lip Shak. 

Red-nose (red'ndz), a. Having a red nose ; 
having a nose reddened by drinking. ‘ The 
red-nose innkeeper of Daventry.’ Shak. 
Redolence, Redolency (red'6-lens, red'6- 
len-si), n. The quality of being redolent; 
sweetness of scenl ; fragrance ; perfume. 

We have all the redolence of the perfumes we bum 
upon his altars. Boyle. 

Their flowers attract spiders with their redolency. 

Mortimer, 

Redolent (red'6-lent), a. [L. redolens, redo- 
lentis, ppr. of redoleo, to emit a scent — red, 
re, and oleo, to smell. ] Having or diffusing a 
sweet scent; giving out an odour; odorous; 
smelling; fragrant: often with ‘Honey 
redolent of spring.' Dryden. ‘Gales . . . 
redolent q/" joy and youth.' Gray. 

Thy love excels the Joys of wine ; 

Thy odours, O how redolent. Sandys. 

Redolently (red'6-lent-li), adv. In a redo- 
lent manner ; fragrantly. 

RedondlUa (red-on-d61'ya), n. [Sp.] The 
name given to a species of versification for- 
merly used in the south of Euro^, consisting 
of a union of verses of four, six, and eight 
syllables, of which generally the first rhymed 
with the fourth and the second with the 
third. At a later period verses of six and 
eight syllables in general, in Spanish and 
Portuguese poetry, were called redondiUas, 
whether they made perfect rhymes or asson- 
ances only. These became common in the 
dramatic poetry of Spain. 

Redouble (re-du'bl), v.t pret. & pp. re- 
doubled; p^pr. redoubling 1 t To repeat in 
return. ‘To her redoubled that her under- 
song.’ Spenser. To double again or re- 
peatedly; to multiply; to repeat often. 

So they 

Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe. Shak. 

3 'J’o increase by repeated or continued ad- 
ditions ‘ And Etna rages with redoubled 
heat.’ Addition. 

Redouble (r^-du'bl), v i. To become twice 
as much; to be repeated; to become greatly 
or repeatedly inci’eased. 

The argument redoubles upon us. Spectator. 

Redoubt (r6-dout'), n See REDOUT. 
Redoubt (r6-dout'), V [See below.] To 
fear ; to dread ; to revere ; to stand In awe 
of. Sir W. Scott. [Rare, except in pp. See 
Redoubted.] 

The kyng redoubted greatly the fortunes of the 
world. Bermrs. 


w, uiig; wh, whig\ zh, azure.— See KEY, 
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BadOUlltable (r6<doutVbl), a. (O.Fr. 
doubtat^t from redoubter, to fear or dread 
— L. re, i^ain, and du&ito, to doabt. See 
Doubt.] Formidable; that is to be dreaded; 
terrible to foes; a8,aredott6ta&{ehero;heuce, 
raliant. Often used in irony or burlesque. 

The queen growing more redoubtable and famous 
^ the overthrow of the fleet of eighty-eight, the 
Easterlings fell to despair of doing any good. 

Hotuell. 

The enterprising Mr Lintot, the redoubtable rival 
of Mr. Tonson, overtook me. Pope. 

Redoubted (r6-dout^ed),j». and a. Redoubt- 
able; formidable; honoured or re8i)ected on 
account of prowess; valiant ‘Some such 
redkmft ted knight’ Spemer. ‘Lord regent 
and redoubted Burgundy ’ Shak. 

Redound (re-dounu), v.i. [Fr. redonder, L 
redundo, to overflow— red, re, and undo, to 
surge, swell, from unda, a wave (whence 
ai»o redundant, undulate, abouud).] 1 To 
be sent, rolled, or driven back ; to roll or 
flow back, as a wave by reaction. 

The evil, soon 

Driven back, redounded as a flood on those 
From whom it sprung Mtllon. 

2. To conduce ; to contribute ; to result; to 
turn out; to have effect 
I will, my lord ; and doubt not so to deal 
As all things shall redouud unto your good. Shak 
There will no small use redound from them to that 
manufacture. Addtson 


S.t To be redundant; to lie in excess; to re- 
main over and above. Spenser; Milton. 
B^OUUd (re-dound'), n. 1. Tlie coming 
back, as of consequence or effect; result; 
reflection; return. 

Not without redound 
Of use and glory to yourselves ye come, 

The first-fruits of the stranger. Tennyson. 


2, R,everberation; echo [Rare.] 

Redout, Redoubt (re-dout'), n. [Ft. redout^, 
reduit, from L L reductus, a retreat, a re- 
tired spot, from L. reductus, retired, with 
drawTi, from reduco, to lead back— re, back, 
and duco, to lead The b has crept into the 
word through the influence of redoubtable, 
doubt.) In fort a general name for nearly 
every class of works wholly incloses! and un- 
defended by re-entering or flanking angles 
The word is, however, most generally used 
for a small inclosed work of various form— 
polygonal, square, triangular, or even cir- 
cular. and used mainly as a temporary field 
work. The name is also given to a cential 
or retired work constructed within anotlier, 
to serve as a place of retreat for the de- 
fenders : in this sense generally called a 
reduit 

Redowa (red'6-a), n A Bohemian dance, 
originally in j and j time alternately. Tlie 
time was afterwards altered, and tlie dance 
was made a sort of polka. 

Bed-perch ^ed'perch), n See Rkd-fish. 

Red-pole, Ited-poll (red'poi), w. [From 
the red colour on the head.] A name given 
to several species of linnets. The greater 
red-pole is the Linoiacannabina; the mealy 
red-pole is the L. borealis or caneseens; and 
the little red-pole is the L linaria. I’lie 
same name is given to the Sylvicola petechia 
of America; also called the red -headed 
warbler and yellow red-pole. 

Redraft (re-draft'), v.t. To draw or draft 
anew. 

Redraft (re-draft'), n. 1. A second draft or 
copy. —2. A new bill of exchange which the 
bolder of a protested bill draws on the 
drawer or indorsers, by which he reimbin*ses 
to himself the amount of the protested bill 
with costs and charges. 

Redraw (re-dra'), v.t. To draw again, as a 
second draft or copy. 

Redraw (r$-dr»'), V i. In com. to draw a 
new bill of exchange to meet another bill 
of the same amount, or, as the holder of a 
protested bill, on the drawer or indorsers. 

Redrees (re-dres'), w. <, [Fr redresser. See 
Dress. ] l. f To put in order again; to mend; 
to repair. 

K% broken glass no cement can redress, 

So beauty uiemish'd once ’s fur ever lost. Shak. 
In yonder spring of roses intermixed 
With myitlc, find what to redress till noon, Milton. 


% To remedy or put right, as a wrong ; to 
repair, as an injury; as, to redress Injuries; 
to redress grievances. ‘ To ride abroad re- 
dressing wrongs.’ Tennyson.— B. To 

relieve of anything unjust or oppressive; to 
bestow relief upon ; to compensate ; to 
make amends to. 

T»s thine, O kingl the allUcted to redress. Dryden. 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? Byron. 


RediWU (rS-dres'), n. Lf A putting into 
proper order; reformation; amendment. 

For us the more necessary is a speedy redress of 
ourselves. Hooker. 

2, Deliverance from wrong, injury, or oppres- 
sion ; removal of grievances or oppressive 
burdens; undoing of wrong; reparation; in- 
demnification. ‘Redress of injustice.’ Shak. 

‘ Redress of all these griefs. ’ Shak. ‘ Ring 
in redress to all mankind.’ Tennyson. 

There is occasion for redress when the cry is uni- 
versal Daveftant. 

8.t Help: succour; safety. 

1 defy all counsel, all redress. 

But that which ends all counsel, true redress. 
Death, death. Shak. 

4. One who gives relief; a redreaser. 

Fair majesty, the refuge and redress 

Of those whom fate pursues and wants ^press. 

Dryden. 

Redressal (re-dres'al), n. The act of re- 
dressing. 

Redreaser (re-dres'dr), n. One who gives 
redress. ‘ The redresser of injuries.' Shuton. 
Redresalble (re-dres'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being redressed. 

Redressive (re-dres'iv). a. Affording re- 
dress; giving relief. Thomson. 
Redrea^ess (re-dresTes), a. Without re- 
dress or amendment; without relief. 
RedreSBUient (r^-dres'mentX n. Redress; 
act of redressing. 

Redriven (re-drlv'n), p. and a. Driven back 
or again. Southey 

Red-root (red'rbt), n. A name given to 
several plants; as, (a) New Jersey tea(Cert/^ 
othm amertcamts)', (b) stone- weed {Litho- 
sperinum tinctoriurny, (c) Lachnanthes tinc- 
toria; (d) Sanguinaria canade'iuis. See 
Blood- ROOT. 

Redsear (red'ser), v.i. To break or crack 
when too hot, as iron under the hammer : 
a term used by workmen 
RedfibanR (red'shangk), n. 1 A bird of the 
genus Totanus. the T. calidris, so called 
from its red legs. It is about 11 inches long, 



Spotted Redshank {Totanus/uscus) 


resides in Britain all the year, but is known 
also as a summer bird of passage in the 
most northern parts of Europe and Asia, 
occurring in winter as far stiuth as India. 
The spotted redshank (7’ fuscus) visits Bri- 
tain in spring and autumn on its migrations 
north and south. — 2 A term applieil to a 
Highlander with buskins of red-deer skin, 
with the hair outwards ; applied also tt) a 
Highlander in derision of his bare legs. ‘ A 
generation of Highland thieves and red- 
shanks ’ Milton. 

Redshort (red'short), a. Brittle, or break- 
ing short when red-hot, as a metal : a term 
used by workmen 

Red-silver (red-sil'ver), n. A name given 
to the sulphide of silver and antimony, and 
also to the sulphide of silver and arsenic; 
the former is of a dark red, and the latter 
of a light red colour. 

Bed-Skin (red'skln), n. See Red Indian, 
under RED, 

Red-sorrel (red'sor-el), n. A name given in 
the West Indies to the Hibiscus Sabdariffa, 
the calices and capsules of which are used in 
making tarts, cooling drinks, and the like. 

Redstaxt, Retail (red'stkrt, red'tali, n. 
\Red, and start, A. Sax. steort, a tail,] A 
bird (Ruticilla phoenicura) belonging to the 
family Sylviadas, nearly allied to the red- 
breast, but haring a more slender form and 
a more slender bill. It is widely diffused 
over Europe, Asia, and the north of Africa, 
It is found in almost all parts of Britain as 
a summer bird of passage. It has a soft and 
sweet song, which is continued during the 
breeding season far into the night. The 
black redstart {Phoenicura tithys) is distin- 


guished from the oommon redstart by being 
sooty black on the breast and belly where 
the other is reddish brown, and Is only an 



Redstart (Ruticilla pha’/ncura), 


occasional visitor to this countrv. The 
American redstart is a small bird of the 
familyMuscicapidflo or fly-catchers, common 
in most parts of North America. 

Redstreak (red'strek), n l. A sort of apple, 
so called from its red-streaked skin. 

The redstreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained 
the preference. Mortimer, 

2. Cyder pressed from the redstreak apples. 

Red-tape (red'tap), a Pertaining to or char- 
acterized by official routine or formality. 
Red-tapery, Red-tapism (red-tap'ri, red- 
tap'izni), n. T'he system of red tape, or 
excessive official routine ; strict adherence 
to fifficial formalities See Red tape, under 
Red 

Red-tapist (red-tap'ist), n. 1. One employed 
in a public office who ties his papers with 
red tape ; hence, a mere government clerk. 
Quart. Rev.- 2. A term applied to one who 
adheres strictly to the forms and routine of 
office ‘ PomiKius red-tapists.' Lord Lytton. 

Red -throat (red'thrOt), n. A fish of the 
West Indies, of the genus Hremalon. It is 
so called from the portion of the under 
jaw which is covered by the upper when 
the mouth is closed lieing of a bright-red 
colour It belougs to the family Sciienidse. 

Red -top (red'top), n well-known spe- 
cies of oent- grass, the Ayrostis vulgaris, 
higlily valued in the rnited States for pas- 
turage and liay for cattle Called also Eng- 
glish Grass and Heni's-yrass. 

Redubt (ro-dub'), v t |Fr radouber, to re- 
fit ] To repair or make reparation for; to 
repay; to requite ‘ That you reduh that 
negligence.’ Wyatt ‘O Gods reduh them 
vengeance just ^ Phaer. 

Redubbert (rfi-dub'^r), n. A person who 
bought stolen cloth and turned it into some 
other colour or fashion that it might not be 
known again Cowell. 

Reduce (re-dlls'), v t pi-et. & pp. reduced; 
ppr reducing [L reduco — re, back, and 
duco, to lead. See Duke ] If Lit. to bring 
back ‘ And to his lirother s house reduced 
his wife. ’ Chapman 
Ab.itc the edge of traitors., granous Lord. 

That would reduce these bloody days again. Shak. 

2.t To atone for; to repair; to redress. ‘Till 
they reduce the wrongs done to my father' 
Marlowe.- B. To bring to a former state. 

It were but right 

And equal to reduce me to iny dust. Milton. 

4, To bring to any state or condition, good 
or bad ; as, to reduce civil or ecclesiastical 
affairs to order; to reduce a man to poverty; 
to reduce a substance to powder ; to reduce 
a person to despair. 

The drift of the Roman armies and forces was not 
to bring free states into servitude, but contrariwise, 
to reduce those that were in bondage to liberty, 

Holland. 

All ranks of society were reduced to desire wy 
form of gnvernmriit whicli should maintain for them 
security and repose. Brougham. 

5. To diminish in length, breadth, thickness, 
size, quantity, or value ; as, to reduce ex- 
penses; to reduce the quantity of anything; 
to reduce the intensity of heat; to reduce 
the brightness of colour or light ; to redua 
a sum or amount; to reduce the price of 
goods; to reduce the strength of spirit. ~ 
0. To bring to an inferior condition; to 
lower ; to degrade ; to impair in diniity or 
excellence; to Impoverish. ‘ The eldest sw 
of an ancient but reduced family.' Sir W. 
Scott 

Nothing so excellent but a man may fasten on 
something belonging to It, to reduce It. TuMsom. 

7. To subdue ; to bring Into subjection ; to 


F&te, fkr, fat, IgU; m€, met, h6r; pine, pin; nflto, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil. pound; (1. 8c. abftne; y, 8c. tsy. 
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RE-ECHO 


render submissive or subservient; as. the 
Romans reduced Spain, Gaul, and Britain 
by their arms. 

Under thee, as head supreme. 
Thrones, princedoms, powers, dominions, I reduct. 

Milton 

8 To bring into a class, order, genus, or spe- 
cies ; to bring under rules or within certain 
limits of description ; as, to reduce animals 
or vegetables to a class or classes; ioreduce 
men to tribes. 


The variations of laiiefuages are reduced to rules. 

yohmon. 

9. To bring from a form less fit to one more 
fit for operation ; specifically, (a) in arith. 
to change niuni)er8 from one denomination 
into another witliout altering their value, 
or from one denomination into others of the 
same value; as, to reduce a shilling to forty- 
eight farthings, or forty-eight farthings to 
a shilling. (6) In alg. to bring to the simplest 
form with the unknown quantity of an 
equation by itself on one side, and all the 
known quantities on the other side, (c) In 
logic, to bring a syllogism in an imperfect 
mood into some one of the four perfect 
moods In the first figure — 10. In metal to 
separate, as a pure metal from a metallic 
ore — 11 In x^/rg to restore to its proper 
place or state, as a dislocated or fractured 
bone. — 12 In Scots- law, to set aside by an 
action at law ; to rescind or annul by legal 
means; as, to reduce a deed, writing, <fec.— 
To reduce a figure, (fegfgu, or draught, to 
make a copy of it smaller than the original, 
but preserving tlie form and proportion.— 
To reduce to the ranks (milit.), to degrade 
for misconduct to the position of a private 
soldier — Syn To diminish, lessen, decrease, 
abate, shorten, curtail, impair, lower, sub- 
ject, subdue, Bu1)jugate, conquer 
Beducement (rc-dus'ment), n The act of 
reducing; reduction Milton [Rare.] 
Beducent (re-dus'ent), a (L. reducens, re- 
ducentis, ppr. of reduce, to reduce. See 
Reduce.] Tending to reduce 
Beducent (re-dus'ent), n That which re- 
duces. 

Beducer (r6-(lus'6r), n One that reduces 
Bedudble (re-dus'i-hl), a Capable of being 
reduced: convertible 


All the part** of painting are reducible into these 
mentioned by the author D> vden. 

Beducibleness (re-dfis'i l)l-nes),n. Tlieiiua- 
lity of l>eing reducible Boyle 

Beduclbly (rc-dus'i-ldi), adv. In a reducible 
maimer. 

Beduett (re-dukt ), y f [L reduce, reductuin 
See Reduce ] To reduce ; to bring toge- 
ther. Hall 

Boduct (re-dukt'). n In building, a little 
place taken out of a larger to make it more 
regular and uniform, or for some other con- 
venience; a quirk. Gwilt 

Beductibllity (re-duk-ti-biTi-ti), u The 
quality of being reducible; reducibleness 
Beductio ad absurdum (re-duk'slii-o ad 
ab-B6r'duni). [L ] A reduction to an ab- 
surdit}^ a species of argument wliich proves 
not the thing asserted, but the alisurdlty 
of everything which contradicts it. It is 
much used in geometry In this way the 
proposition is not proved in a direct man- 
ner by principles before laid down, but it 
Is shown that the contrary is absurd or im- 
possible; and thus the truth of the propo- 
sition is demonstrated indirectly. This 
method of demonstration is frequently 
termed indirect, in contradistinction to the 
ordinary or direct method. 

BeducUon (re-duk'shon), n [Fr. rMuction; 
L. reductio, reductionis. See Reduce.] The 
act of reducing, or state of being reduced ; 
(a) conversion into another state or form ; 
us, the reduction of a body to powder ; the 
reduction of things to order, (b) Diminu- 
tion ; as, the reduction of the expenses <if 

g overnment ; the reduction of the national 
ebt. (c) Conquest: subjugation; as, the re- 
duction of a province under the power of a 
foreign nation, (d) In arith. (1) the bringing 
of numbers of one denomination into an- 
other; as, the reduction of pounds, ounces, 
pennyweights, and grains to grains, or the 
reduction of grains to pounds; the reduction 
of days and hours to minutes, or of minutes 
to hours and days. The change of numbers 
of a higher denomination Into a lower, as of 
pounds into pence or farthings, is called re- 
duction detoending; the change of numbers 
of a lower denomination into a higher, as of 
farthings and pence into pounils, is called 
tcdudimaioeiming. Hence the arithmetical , 
rule for bringing sums of different denoraina- j 
tlons into one ^nomination is called reduc- 


tion (2) The act or process of changing the 
form of a quantity or expression without 
I changing its value; as, the reduction of frac- 
tions to lower or the lowest terms, to a com- 
mon denominator, or the like, (e) In alg. 

I the process of clearing equations of all su- 
perfluous quantities, bringing them to their 
{ lowest terms, and separating the known 
from the unknown, till the unknown quan- 
tity alone is found on one side, and the 
known ones on the other. (/) In geom the 
process of constructing a figure similar to a 
given figure, either greater or less, or of 
constructing a figure equivalent to a given 
figure in area, but having a different num- 
ber of sides; as, the reduction of a polygon 
to an equivalent triangle, (g) In logic, the 
process of bringing a syllogism in one of the 
so-called imperfect moods to a mood in the 
first figure, (h) The act or process of mak- 
ing a copy of a figure, map. design, draught, 
dec., on a smaller scale, preserving the pro- 
per proportions; also, the thing S() reduced, 
(t) In surg. the operation of restoring a di.s- 
iocated or fractured J)one to its former 
I place, (j?) In metal the operation of ob- 
taining pure metals from metallic ores. 
(k) In astron (1) the correction of observa- 
ti(m8 for known errors of instruments, drc. 
(2) The collection of obsemitions to obtain 
a general result. (1) In Scots laio, an action 
for setting aside a deed, writing, &c — Be- 
duction and reduction-improhation, the ac- 
tion of simple reduction and the action of 
reduction-iinprobatlon are the two varieties 
of the rescissory actions of the law of Scot- 
land The object of this class of actions is 
to reduce and set aside deeds, services, de- 
crees, and rights, whether heritable or mov- 
able, against which the pursuer of the ac- 
tion can allege arni instnict sufficient legal 
grounds of reduction. See Imfrobation.— 
Reduction reductive, an action in which a 
decree of reduction, which has been errone- 
ously or improperly obtained, is sought to 
be reduced.— S yn. Diminution, lessening, 
decrease, abatement, curtailment, subjuga- 
I tion. conquest, subjection. 

Reductive (re-duk'tiv), a [Fr. rMuctif] 
Having the power of reducing ; tending to 
reduce 

Inquire into the repentance of thy former life par- 
te ularJy , whether it were prodiu live of fixed resolu- 
tions of holy living, and reductive of these to act. 

yer Taylor 

Reductive (re-duk'tiv), n. That which has 
the power of reducing. 

So that It should seem there needed no other re- 
ductive of the numbers of men to an equability, than 
the wars that h.ive happened in the world 

Sir M Hale 

RedUCtively (re-duk'tiv-li), adv. By reduc- 
tion; by consequence Hammond 
Redult (red-we). M [Fr.l A redoubt 
Redundance, Redundancy (re-dun'dans, 
re-dun'dnn-si), n. [L. redundantia, from 
redundo See Redound] 1 The quality of 
being redundant; superfluity; superabun- 
dance. 

This has swollen our code to an enormous redun- 
dance till, in the labyrinth of written law, we almost 
feel again the uncertainty of arbitr.iry power 

Hallam 

2. That which is redundant or in excess; 
anything superfluous 

Labour ferments the humours, casts them Into 
their proper channels, and throws off redundancies 
Addison. 

3. In law, impertinent or foreign matter in- 
serted in a pleading. 

Redundant (re-dun'dant), a. [L redun- 
dans, redunaantis, ppr. of redundo See 
Redound ] l. Superfluous; exceeding what 
is natural or necessary; superabundant; ex- 
uberant; as, a redundant quantity of bile 
or food. 

Notwithstanding the redundant oil in fishes, they 
do not increase fat so much as flesh. Arbuthnot 

2 Using more words or Images than are ne- 
cessary or useful. 

Where an author is redundant, mark those para- 
graphs to be retrenched If-'atts. 

—Redundant hyperbola, in math, a line of 
the third order, having three pairs of asymp- 
totic branches. — S yn. Superfluous, simer- 
abundnnt, excessive, exuberant, overflow- 
ing, plentiful, copious. 

Redundantly ( re-dun'dant-ll ), adv. In a 
redundant manner ; with superfluity or ex- 
cess; superfluously; superabundantly. 
RedupHoate (re-dfl'pli-k&t), v.t. [L. redu- 
nlico, reduplicatum—re and duplico. See 
DUPLIOATB.] 1. To double again; to multi- 
ply; to repeat. *That reduplicated advice 
of our Saviour.* Bp. Pearson.— 2. In philol. 
to repeat, as the initial syllable or the root 


of a word, as for the purpose of marking 
past time. See Rkdupmoatio». 
RednpUcate (re-dQ'pii-k&t), v.i In pAiioI. 
to be doubled or repeated ; to undergo re- 
duplication. 

Redupllcate(re-du'p]i-kat),a. 1. Redoubled; 
reiieated; reduplicative —2. In 6o< applied 
to a form of aestivation in which the edges 
of the sepals or petals are turned outwards. 
Reduplication (rg-du'pll-ka"8honI, n. 

1. The act of doubling. — 2. In rhet. a ngure 
in which a verse ends with the same word 
with which tlie following begins. — 3. In 
jihilol. (a) the repetition of the root of a 
word, or of the initial syllable (more or less 
modified), as for the purpose of marking 
past time, as in Greek pheugd, to flee, per- 
fect pepheuga; so did is a reduplicated past. 

All strong verbs in the Aryan languages originally 
formed their perfect tense by reduplication, that & 
by the repetition of the root. ... In the I^tin, 
Gothic, and Old English forms, the vowel change 
shows that the initial letter of the root has gone, and 
the first consonant is the initial of the recumheated 
syllable. ... In languages belonging to the Teutonic 
group, we have even clearer examiHcb of reduplica- 
tion, as well as of the loss of It. Dr. Morris. 

(b) The new syllable formed by reduplica- 
tion. 

Reduplicative (re-dO'pli-kat-iv), a. Double; 
reduplicate. Watts. 

Red'Ware (red'w^), n. A sea- weed, Lami- 
naria digitata. 

Red^wat (red'wat), a. Wetted by some- 
thing red, as blood. [Scotch.] 

TIic liand of her kindred has been red-7vat in the 
heart’s blude o’ my name ; but my hc.art savs. Let 
byganes lie byganes Bladnvood' s Mag. 

Red-’W’ater (red'wft-t6r ), n. A disease of 
cattle, and occasionally of sheep, in which 
the appetite and rumination become irregu- 
lar, the bowels speedily become constipated, 
and the urine reddened with broken-down 
red globules of blood. It is caused by eat- 
ing coarse, indigestible, innutritive food, 
by continued exposure to inclement weather, 
and other causes which lead to a deterior- 
ated state of the blood. Called also Bloody 
Urine, Hcematuria, and Moor-ill. 

Redwing (red'wing), A species of thrush 
(Turdus iliacus), well-known in Britain as a 
winter bird of passage. It spends the sum- 
mer in the northern parts of Europe and 
Asia, its winter range extending to the Medi- 
terranean. It is about equal to the song 
thrush in size, congregates in large flocks, 
and has an exquisite song. 

Red-wood (red'wqd), n. The name of vari- 
ous sorts of wood of a red colour, as (a)}aa 
Indian dye-wood, the produce of Pterot{ar- 
pus santalinus; (6) the wood of Cornu- 
viascula, the red-wood of the Turks; (c) tl^at 
of Gm'donia Hcematoxylon, the red-wood tof 
Jamaica; (d) that of J^terocarpus dalberg^ 
aides, or Andaman wood; (c) that of 
thus coluhrinus, tlie red-wood of the Bahftr 
mas; (J) that of Sequoia sempervirens, «>. 
coniferous tree of California, the red-wood \ 
of the timber-trade. This last tree attains \ 
gigantic dimensions, being frequently more ^ 
than 300 feet high It has long been an 
inmate of our gardens. The name of red- 
wood tree is further given to the Soymida 
febrifuga See Soymida. 
l^d-wud (red'wud), a. Stark mad. Bums, 
[Scotch ] 

Ree (re) n. [Sp reg, a king, from L. rex.] 

A small Portuguese coin or money of ac- 
count, about one-fifth of an English farth- 
ing. Spelled also Rei. 

Ree t (re), V t. [ This belongs to the root of 
riddle (which see).] To riddle ; to sift; to 
separate or throw off. 

Ree (re), a [Scotch ] [A. Sax. rethe, fierce.] 

1. Wild; outrageous; crazy. — 2. Half-drunk; 
tipsy. 

Reebok (re'bok), n. [D.,lit. roe-buck.] A 
species of South African antelope, the Pelea 
capreola or A ntilope cameolus. The home 
are smooth, long, strai^t, and slender, and 
so sharp at the point that the Hottentots and 
Bushmen use them for needles and bodkina. 
The reebok is nearly 6 feet in length, 2^ feet 
high at the shoulder, of a slighter and more 
graceful form than the generality of other 
antelopes, and extremely swift. 

R 6 - 60 hO (re-e'kd), v.t. To echo back; to re- 
verberate again; as, the hills re-echo the 
roar of cannon. 

Be-^ChO (rg-elcd), v.i To echo back; to re- 
turn back or be reverberated, as an echo. 

‘ And a loud groan re-echoes from the main.' 
Pope. 

Rd-eoho (rS-e'kd), 9). The echo of an echo; 
a second or repeated echo. 


oh, ehain: 6h, 3c. lock; g. go\ J,iob; fi. Pr. ton; ng. sing; th. tken: th. tkin: w. wig: wh. whig; zh. azure. -See Kbt. 
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REEK 


Baeoby ir6oh% a. lA weakened form of 
r 0 *ky. See Rbik. 1 Tarnished with smoke; 
sooty; foul; squalid; filthy. 

The kitchen malkin pin*. 

Her richest lockrani 'bout her reechy neck 

ShaK 

ReedCrSd), n. [0 E. rede, reod, A. Sax. hre6d; 
oog. O. Sax. tied, D. riet, ried, O.H.G. hriot, 
Mod G. riet, ried; also Ir. reodan, GaelrtMtd 
—reed.] 1. A name usually applied indis- 
criminately to all tall, broad-leaved grasses 
which grow along the banks of streams, and 
even to other plants with similar leaves, 
growing in such situations, as the bamboo. 
Strictly sneaking, however, it is the name 
given to plants of the genera Anindo, Psam- 
ma, and Phragmites, and especially to Phrag- 
mites eommunU (the common reed). This 
is the largest of im the grasses of northern 
climates, and one of the most universally 
diffused. It is used for various economical 
purposes, as for thatching, fur protecting 
embankments, for roofing for cottages, <tc. 
The sea-reed or mat-grass (Ammuphila (or 
Psammd) arenaria) is an important agent 
in binding together loose sandy sea-shores, 
and is manufactured into door- mats and 
floor-brushes. The bur-reed is of the genus 
Sparganium ; the Indian flowering reed of 
the genus Ganna — 2 An instrument made 
from a reed, with holes to be stopped by 
the fingers; a rustic or pastoral pipe. ‘Ar- 
cadian pipe, the pastoral reed of Hermes.’ 
Milton. [Used by Shakspere, in this sense, 
adjectivally. ‘And speak between the 
change of man and boy with a reed voice ’ 
Shak.] — 3, Part of a musical instrument: 
(a) a little tube througli which a hautboy, 
bassoon, or clarinet is blown, (b) One of the 
thin plates of metal whose vil>rations pro- 
duce the notes of an accordion, harmonium, 
or seraphine, in wliich case it is called &J'ree 
reed; attached, also, to certain sets or re- 
gistei's of pipes in an organ, when it is called 
a beating or strUchig reed. — i. An arrow, as 
made of a reed. 

\ With cruel skill the liackward 

\ He sent ; and as he fled, he slew Prior 

A Straw pr^ared for thatching ; thatch, 
(wovincial English.]— 6 A weaver's instru- 
ment for separating the threads of the warj), 
ai|d for beating the weft up to the web. It 
isimade of parallel slips of metal or reeds, j 
called dents, which resemble the teeth of a 
camb. The dents are fixed at their ends 
to two parallel pieces of wood set a few 
ches apart.— 7. In anat the abomasum or 
fourth stomach of ruminants ‘The abo- 
mksum orfourth stomach, commonly called 
agreed.' Dr. Carpenter. — 8 In the 
tube conveying the train to the charge in 
the blast-hole. E H Knight — 9. A small 
round moulding set of such; reeding. 
Eaed-blrd(red'b^rdi Same as Rice-bird. 
Re^-bUCk (r^Tmk), n Same as Riet-bok 
Itoftd-h n Tiling (red’bunt-ing), n One oi the 
British buntings, Emberiza achceniclug, a 
small perching or insessorlal liird that fre- 
quents reeds, fens, Ac. It feeds on seeds and 
small molluscs Called also Reed-sparrow, 
Black-headed Bunting, Ac 
Beedet (r6dv n. Same as Rede Spenser. 
Reeded (rea'ed), a. 1. Covered with reeds, 
abounding in reeds. ‘Where houses be 
reeded.’ Tu8ser.—2. Formed with channels 
and ridges like reeds. 

Beeden (r^d'n), a. Consisting of a reed or 
reeds; made of reeds. 

Honey In the sickly hive infuse 

Through reeden pipes Drydtn. 

Beed'grass (rSd'gras), n. A name given to 
rarious large water-side grasses The mea- 
dow reed-grass is Olyceria aquatica, the 
wood reed-grass of the United .States Cinna 
arundinacea. 

Bd-adllloatlont (re-ed'i-fl-ka"8hon), n Act 
or operation of rebuilding ; state of being 
rebuilt 

Ba-«difyt (r6-ed'i-fl), v t. To rebuild; to 
build again after destruction 

Returned from Babylon by leave of kings 
Their lords, whom Cod disposed, the house of God 
They first r*-edgy. Milton. 

Baedlng fr^d'ing), n. 1. In arch a number 
of be^ed mouldings united together, and 
designed for ornament.— 2. A term applied 
to the milling on the edge of coins. 

Beedlesfl (r^oPles), a. Destitute of reeds; as, 
reedUsH banks. May. 

BaedUng (rM^llng), n. [Meed and term. 
•ling.] A name inven to the bearded tit- 
mouse (jpana or Calamophilut btarmicua), 
from reeds being its favourite resort. 
Baed-maoe (rdd^mis), n. A plant of the 


genus Typha, nat order Typhaceffi, These 
plants are also known in Britain by the name 
of cat-tail, and in ditches and marshy 
places, and in the borders of ponds, lakes, 
and rivers. 'They are tall stout ei-ect plants 
with creeping root- stocks, long fiag-llke 
leaves, and long dense cylindrical brown 
spikes of minute flowers. The great cat- 
tail or T. latifolia is a very handsome aqua- 
tic. On the Continent, the down of the 
flowers is used for stuffing pillows, &c. ; 
cattle are fond of the leaves, and the roots 
are sometimes eaten as a salad. The leaves 
are used by coopers for filling up the Inter- 
stices between tne wood of their casks; also 
for making mats, chair-bottoms, baskets, 
Ac. It is often called Bulrush, though that 
name belongs more properly to Scirpns 
lacustris. 

Beed'Organ (red'or-gan),w. See Melodeon. 
Reed-piM (red'pip), n. 1. A musical pipe 
made of reed —2. A pipe in an organ in 
which the vibration is produced by means 
of a reed. 

Beed-plane (red 'plan), n. in joinery, a 
concave-soled plane used in making beads 
Reed-sparrow (red'spa-r6), n. Same as 
Reed-bunting. 

Reed-stop (red'stop), n. In music, a set of 
pipes furnished with reeds, and associated 
with the flute -stops of an organ, to give 
variety to the effects. 

Reed-warbler (red'wftr-blSr), n. A species 
of insessonal bird, the Salicaria arundina- 
cea of the family Sylviadae, frequenting 
marshy places and building Its nest on 
reeds It arrives in England in April and 
departs in September. 

Reedy (red'i). a l. Abounding with reeds ; 
as, a reedy pool. 

Beautiful Paris .... 

Came up from reedy Simms all alone Tennyson 

2. Consisting of or resembling a reed. ‘ Witli 
the tip of her reedy wand, making the sign 
of the cross.' Longfellow.— Z Applied tb a 
voice or a musical instrument characterized 
by a thin, harsh tone like the vibration of a 
reed. 

Reef (ref), n. (Same word as D rif, a reef, 
a skeleton or carcass; Icel. rif, a rib, a reef ; 
Dan. reo, no, Sw. reo, G. rif, reef Perhaps 
ultimately the same word as rib, or from root 
of rive.] 'A chain, mass, or range of rocks in 
various parts of the ocean, lying at or near 
the surface of the water ‘The league-long 
roller thundering on the reef.’ Tennyson 
See Coral. 

Reef (ref), n [l^rohahly directly from 1) 
reef, the reef of a sail ; L G ref, i iff, Teel 
rif, Dan reo, reb, .Sw ref. reef. Akm A 
Sax. redf, a garment, plunder. Comp. robe. ] 
Nani, a certain portion of a sail Ijetweeii the 
top or bottom and a row of eyelet-holes, 
which is folded or rolled up to contract the 
sail in proportum to the ini-rease of the 
wind There are several reefs parallel to 



Wherry with furc-sail ree/ed, tlic m.on-sail shov^ing 
reef-bands rtiid reef -ties. 

each other in the superior sails, and there 
are always three or four reefs parallel to 
the footer bottom of those main-sails which 
are extended upon \\ooiae.-~ Balance reef, 
the fourth or closest reef, which, moving 
from the outer head-gearing (diagonally), 
makes the sail triangular. 

Beef (rfif ), o.t. Naut. to take In a reef or 
reefs in ; to contract or reduce the extent 
of a sail by rolling or folding a certain por- 
tion of it and making it fast to the yard. 
As the operation is dangerous In stormy 
weather, many ships are now fitted up with 
apparatus by which sails may be reefed from 


tlie deck. Close-reefed denotes the position 
of the sails when all the reefs are taken In. 
—To reef paddles, In steamships, to discon- 



Reefing a Sail, 

nect the ttoat-boards from the paddle arras 
and bolt them again nearer the centre of the 
wheel in order to diminish the dip when the 
vessel is deep. 

Reef-band (rgf'baiul), n Naut. a strong 
horizontal strip of canvas extending across 
a sail at right angle.s to the lengths of cloth 
to strengthen it m tlie pai t where the eye- 
let holes are formed. The reef-band is 
liierced with holes for the reef-points, by 
which it is tied to the yard in shortening 
sail. Fore-and-aft sails have also a reef- 
band extending diagonally upward from the 
outer leech, for balance reefing. See Ba- 
lance reef under Reef, n. 

Reef-cringle (ref'kriug-gl), n. Kaiit. the 
ring of ii sail See Ckinole 
Reef-earings (ref'ej'-ing/,), n pi. Naut 
Uert.dn small ropes used to reef the sail 
when the reef tackles have stretched it to 
take off the strain 

Reefer (ref'<)r), n. 1 Gne who reefs: a name 
familiarly applied to midsliipmeu because 
they attended in the tops during the opera- 
tion of reefing. Admiral Smyth —2. A reef- 
ingjacket. 

Reeflng-Jacket (i-ef'ing-jak et), n. A close- 
fitting jacket or short coat made of strong 
heavy cloth 

Reef-knot (ref' not), n. Naut. a knot in 
which the ends fall always in a line with 
the outer parts, foiined lij passing the ends 
of the two parts of one rope through the 
loop formed hy another wliose two ends are 
similarly passed through a loop on the 
first 

Reef-line (ref'lin). n Naut a small rope 
formerly used in reefing It passed spirallbr 
around the yard, and through the eyelets 
in the reef-band successively so as to draw 
the latter up to the yard when the line was 
hauleii upon 

Reef-pendant (r6fpeii-dant), n. Naut. a 
rope through a sheavo-liole in the boom, 
with a tackle attached, to haul the after- 
leach down to the boom while reefing. 
Beef-point (I’^f'polnU n. Naut. one of the 
small pieces of line fastened by the middle 
in the eyelet-holes, for tying up a sail to the 
yard when reefing it. 

Reef-tackle (r§rtak-l), n Naut a tackle 
by which the reef-cringles on the leeches of 
a sail are drawn up to the yard for reef- 
ing. 

Reefy (ref i), a. Full of reefs or rocks ; as, 
a reefy coast. 

Reek (rfik), n. (A. Sax rAc, smoke, vapour; 
O.Fris. rfk, Icel. reykr, D. and L.G. rook, 
Dan. rog, Sw, rbk, G. ranch, smoke, vawur; 
akin to Icel. r6k, rbkr, vapour, dusk; Xlth. 
rukis, smoke. In tlie A. Sax. and several 
of the other forms the original vowel has 
been modified by i in the final syllable, now 
lost; comp, reck.] Vapour; steam; exhal- 
ation; fume; smoke. ‘ As hateful to me as 
the reek of a limekiln. * Shak. (Now mainly 
poetical, and used for steam or exhalation 
rather than smoke; in Scotland still the 
common word for smoke. ] 

You common cry of cur* I whose breath I h*to 
As reei o' the rotten fen*. SHaM. 

Reek(rdk),v.i. [A.%ax,rican,re6ean, From 
the noun.] To smoke; to steam; to exhale; 


Fite, fiMr, fat, fall; mi, met, h6r; phie, pin; nfite, not. mOve: tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 11, Sc. abune; y, So. toy- 
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ke-exfuribkci: 


to emit vapour. [In uiage corresponds to 
the noun (which see).] 

Few chimnies retking you shall espie. Spenser. 

I found me laid 

In balmv sweat, which with his beams the sun 

Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. 

^ Milton. 

ReeJct (rdk), n. A rick. 

ril Instantly set all my hinds to thrashing 

Of a whole reek of corn. ponton. 

Reek, Relk (rek), n. A course; exploit; ad- 
venture; frolic. [Scotch.] 

Reekie (rgk'l), fit. Smoky. [Scotch.]— 
Reekie, a familiar name of Edinburgh. 

Reel^(r6k'i),a. l Smoky; soiled with smoke. 
2. Giving out reek or vapour; giving out 
fumes or evil odours. See E££K. 

Shut me in a charnel house 

With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls. 

Shak. 

Reel (rel), n. [A. Sax. hreol, real, a reel; 
Icel. hrixll, a weaver’s rod or sley; comp, 
also Gael, ruidhil, a reel for winding yarn 
on ] A frame or cylinder turning on an 
axis, on which lines, threads, <tc., are 
wound ; as, (a) a roller or bobbin of wood, 
ivory, Ac , for thread used in sewing. (6) A 
machine on which yarn is wound to form it 
into hanks, skeins, Ac. (c) Naut. a revolv- 
ing frame on which the log-line is wound 
See Loa. {d) A skeleton barrel attached to 
the butt of a fishing-rod, around which the 
inner end of the line is wound, and from 
which it is paid out as the fish runs away 
when first hooked The line Is gradually 
wound in again as the struggles of the fish 
become loss vbdent 

Reel (rel), V t. To wind upon a reel, as yarn 
or thread from the spindle. 

Reel (rel), n [Gael ngJul, a reel.] 1. A 
lively dance peculiar to Scotland, in one 
part of which the couples usually swing or 
whirl round, and in the other pass and re- 
pass each other, forming the figure 8. — 2 The 
music for this dance, generally written in 
common time of four crotchets in a bar, but 
sometimes in jig time of six (luavers. 

Gcilles Dunc.ine did goc before them, playmg this 
reiil or daunce upon a small trump 

Neives from Siotland, 1591 

Reel (rel), v.t. [O.E reile, rele, to roll, to 
reel ; perhaps from reel, an implement, or 
from Icel rithlask, to reel to and fro, to 
waver; allied to rltha, to writhe] 1. To 
stagger; to incline or sway in walking, first 
to one side and then to the other; to vacil- 
late. 

They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man. Ps evu a; 

He with heavy fumes opprest, 

Keel'd from the p.ilaLC and retired to rest. Po/e 

2. To whirl; to have a whirling or giddy 
sensation ; as, my brain reeled Lord Lyt- 
ton. — 3, To perform the dance called a reel; 
to describe the figure 8 as the couples do in 
passing and repassing each other in the 
course of this dance 

The dancers quick and quicker flew; 

They reel'd, they set, they crossed, they cleekit 
Rum f, 

Reel (rel), n. A staggering motion, as tliat 
of a arunk man. ‘Drink, then, increase the 
reels . ' Shak. 

Reel*OOtton (rel'kot-tn), n. Sewing cotton 
wound on reels, not made up into balls, 
skeins, or the like 

Re-elect (re-6-lekt'), v.t. To elect again. 

The chief of these was the strategos or cominander- 
in-chtef, who held his office for a year, and could 
only be re-elected after a year’s interval. Brougham. 

Re-eleotlon (r§-e-lek'shon), n. Election a 
second time, or repeated election ; as, the 
re-election of a former representative. Swi/t. 

R676levate (rs-ere-vftt). V. t. To elevate or 
raise again or anew. Coleridge 

Re-ell|fibllity (re-eri-jl-bir'i-ti), n. The 
c^a^y of being re-elected to the same 
office. 

Re-ell^ble (rg-el'l-ji-bl),a. Capable of being 
elects again to the same office. 

Reel-rail (rfil'ral), adv. In a confused man- 
ner; topsy-turvy. [Scotch.] 

Reel-etand (r6l' stand), n. A holder for 
thread-reels for ladies use, made of rose- 
wood, ebony, Ac. 

Reem (r6m), n. The Hebrew name of an 
animal mentioned in Job xxxix. 9, and trans- 
lated as unicorn. There is little doubt that 
a two-homed animal was intended by the 
name, and the common belief now is that 
the reem was the aurochs or urus. 

will the tall reem, which knows no lord but me, 

Low at the crib, and ask an alms of thee f 

Young, 

Reem (rfim), v.t. [A. Sax. r-Sman, to enlarge, 
from rhm, room,] Naut, to widen the seams 


between a vesseTs planks for the purpose 
of caulking them. Written also Ream. 

Re-exabark (rg-em-b&rk), v.t. To embark 
or put on board again. ‘The whole army 
being re-embarked.^ W. Belsham. 

Re-embark (r6-em-bttrk'), v.i. To embark 
or go on board again. ‘ We re-embarked in 
our boat.’ Cook. 

Re-embarkation (re-em'bftrk-a"shon), n. 
A putting on board or a going on board 
again. ‘Reviews, re-embarkations, and coun- 
cils of war. ' Smollett. 

Re-embattle (re-em-VmtT), v.t. To array 
again for battle; to arrange again in the 
order of battle 

They, harden'd more, . . . 

Stood re-embattel'd fierce, by force or fraud 

Weening to j^rosper, Mtlton. 

Re-embody (re-em-bo'di), v.t. To embody 
again. 

Re-embrace (re-em-bras'), v i. To embrace 
again or anew. ‘ To re-embrace in ecstasies. ’ 
Young. 

Re-emerge (re-e-m6rj'), v.i. To emerge after 
being plunged, obscured, or overwhelmed. 

Re-emergence (re-e-mfirj'ens), n. The act 
of emerging again ; a new emergence. Sir 
C. Lyell. 

Reeming-iron (remTng-i-6m), n. Naut. an 
iron instrument used for opening the seams 
of planks so that the oakum may be more 
readily admitted. 

Re-enact (re-en-akto, v.t. To enact again. 

A rbuthnot 

Re-enaction (rg-en-ak'shon), n. The pass- 
ing into a law again Clarke. 

Re-enactment (re-en-akt'ment), n. The 
enacting or passing of a law a second time; 
the renewal of a law Clarke 

Re-encourage (re-en-kii"raj), v.t. To en- 
courage again. 

Re-encouragement (re-en-ku'raj-ment), n 
Renewed or repeated encouragement. 

Re-endOW (re-en-dou'), vt. To endow 
again 

Re-enflercet (re-en-fers'), v t To make fierce 
again; to make fiercer Spenser. 

Re-enforce (re-en-fors'), v t. To enforce 
anew; to strengthen with new assistance or 
support. Written also Reinforce (which 
see). . 

Re-exiforcement (re-en-fors'ment), n. Act 
of re-enforcing; supply of new force; fresh 
assistance ; new help. See Reinforce- 
ment. 

Re-engage (re-en-gaj') vt. To engage a 

second time 

Re-engage (re-en-gajO,v i- To eng^e again; 
to enlist a second time; to covenant again. 
It put him m so fierce a rage 
He once resolved to re-engage. Hndibras. 

Re-engagement (re-en-gaj'ment), n. Re- 
newed engagement 

Re-engrave (re-en-grav'), v.t. To engrave 
again or afresh. 

Re-enjoy (re-en-joi'), v.t. To enjoy anew or 
a second time. 

The calmness of temper Achilles re-enjoyed is only 
an effect of the rc\cuge which ought to have pre- 
ceded Pope. 

Re-enjoyment (re-en-joi'ment),w. A second 
or repeated enjoyment. 

Re-enkindle (re-en-kin'dl), v.t. and i. To 
enkindle again; to rekindle. * Re-enkbidle 
the higher life.’ Olanville 
A taper, when its crown of flames is newly blown 
off, retains a nature so symbolical to light that it will 
with greediness re-enfcindle and snatch a ray from 
the neighbviur fire. Jer. Taylor 

Re-enllst (re-en-list'), v. t. and i. To enlist 
a second time. 

Re-enlistment (r6-en-list'ment), n. The act 
of re-enlistmg; a second enlistment. 

Re-enslave (re-en-slav'), v.t. To enslave 
again. 

Re-enstamn (re-en-stampo. v. t. To enstamp 
again. Beaell. 

Re-enter (re-eu'ter), v.t l. To enter again 
or anew. ‘That glory . . . into which He 
re-entered after His passion and ascension ' 
Waterland.— 2. In engr. to cut deeper, as 
the incisions of a plate which the aqua- 
fortis has not bitten sufficiently, or which 
have become worn by repeated printing. 

Re-enter (rd-en'ter), v.i. To enter again t>i 
anew. 

Re-entering (re-en't6r-ing), p. and a. En- 
tering anew. —Re-Entering angle, an angle 
pointing inwards; specifically, in fort, tlie 
angle of a work whose point turns inwards 
towards the defended place. 

Re-entbrone (r6-en-tlir6n‘), v. t. To enthrone 
again; to replace on a throne. ‘To re-en- 
throne the king.’ Southern. 


Re-entbronement (re-en-thrOn'ment), n. 
The act of re-enthroning; a second enthron- 
ing. 

Re-entranoe (re-en'trans), The act of 
entering again. 

Their repentance, although not their first entrance, 
IS notwithstanding the first step of their re-entrance 
into life. Hooker. 

Re-entrant (r§-en'traut), a. Same as Re- 
entering (which see). 

Re-entry (re-en'tri), n. 1. A new or second 
entry. 

A right of re-entry was allowed to the person sell- 
ing any office ou repayment of the price and costs at 
any time before Jus successor, the purchaser, had 
actually been admitted. Brougham. 

2. In law, the resuming or retaking the pos- 
session of lands latelv lost.— Proviso for re- 
entry, a clause usually inserted in leases, 
that upon non-payment of rent, Ac., the 
term shall cease. 

Reeper (rep'6r), n. A longitudinal section 
of the Palmyra-palm, used for building pur- 
poses in tlie East. 

Re-erect (re-e-rekt), v.t. To erect again or 
anew. ‘Marble mines to re-erect those 
walls.' Drayton. 

Reermouse (rer'mouse), n. [A. Sax. hrire- 
mUs, from hriran, to raise, to move.] A 
rerernouse; a bat. 

Reesk (resk), n. [Gael, riasg, strong moun- 
tain grass, a moor, a marsh.] 1. A kind of 
coarse grass. --2. Waste land which yields 
such grass; a marshy place. [A Scotch word.] 
Reest (rest), v.i. To stand stubbornly still, 
as a horse; to be restive. [Scotch.] 

In cart or car thou never reesttt. 

The steyest brae thou wad hae face’t it. Bums. 

Reest (rgst), v.t. To arrest; to cause to 
stand suddenly still ; to stop suddenly. 
[Scotch.] 

Re-establisb (re-es-tab'lish), v. t To estab- 
lish anew; as, to re-establish a covenant; 
to re-establish health. 

The French were re-estahhshed in America, with 
equal power .^nd greater spirit, having lost nothing 
by the war which they had before gamed. 

'yohnson. 

Re-establlsber (rg-es-tablish-Cr), n. One 
who re-establishes, ‘Restorers of virtue, 
and re-establishers of a happy world. ’ Sir 
E. Sandys. 

Re-establiahment (re-es-tabTish-ment), n. 
The act of establishing again ; the state of 
being re-established; renewed confirmation; 
restoration. 

The Jews made such a powerful effort for their 
re-establishment under Barchocab in the reign of 
Adrian, as shook the whole Roman empire. 

Addison. 

Re-estatet (re-es-tat‘), v t. To re-establish. 
Reest^, Reestlt (rest'ed, rSst'it), p. and a. 
Dried in smoke or in the sun; singed; 
withered. [Scotch.] See REIST. 

Reeve (rev), ti. [A. Sax gerifa, a steward, a 
person having a certain authority; whence 
Sc grieve, a farm bailiff ; origin doubtful.] 
l.t A bailiff; a steward; a peace officer. This 
word enters into the composition of some 
titles yet in use. Hence sheriff, that is, shire- 
reeve, the governor of a shire or county, 
borough-recuc, port-reeve, Ac.— 2. A foreman 
in a coal-mine. Edin Rev. [Local.] 
Reeve (rev), n. [Formed from ruff.] A bird, 
the female of the ruff 

Reeve (rSv), v.t. and i. pret. A pp. reeved or 
rove; ppr. reeving. [From reef, tne nautical 
term.] Naut. to pass the end of a rope 
through a block, thimble, cleat, Ac. ; to run 
or pass through such hole. 

Reeve (rev), v i. See REIVE. 
Rft-A Tn.inlTifl. hlft (re-eg-zam^ln-a-bl), a. Cap- 
able of being re-examined or reconsidered. 
Re-examlnatloxL (r6-eg-zamTn'&‘'8hon), ti. 
A renewed or repeated examination; spe- 
cifically, in law, the examination of a wit- 
ness after a cross-examination. 
Re-examine (re-eg-zam'in), v. t. To examine 
anew. 

Spend the time in re-examining more duly your 
cause. Hooker. 

Re-excliange (i*e-eks-chanj'),n. 1. A renewed 
exchange.— 2. In com the difference in the 
value of a bill of exchange occasioned by its 
being dishonoured in a foreign county in 
which it was payable. The existence and 
amount of it depend on the rate of exchange 
between the two countries. Wharton. 
Re-exohailge (re-eks-chanj'), '^ t To ex- 
change again or anew. 

Re-exhibit (re-egs-hib'it), v.t To exhibit 
again or anew. 

Ri^xpel (rfe-eks-pel'), v.t To expel again. 
Re-experienoe (rS-eks-pS'ri-ens), n. A re- 
new^ or repeated experience. 


ch, oAaia; dh, So. lo«A; g, go-, J.iob; f». Fr, ton; ng, sinflr; fH, then-, th, tAin; w, idg; wh, wAig; zh, asure.— See Key. 
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lte>ezpexlenoe (r§-eks-p$'ii-engX v.t To 
experience a^in. 

Reexport (r6-ek8-p6rt'), v.t. To export 
again ; to export after having been imported . 
Adam Smith. 

Re*6XP0rt (re-eks'p6rt), n. Any commodity 
re-exported. 

Re-erportatlon {re-ek8'p6rt-a"8hon), n. The 
act of exporting what has been imported. 
Adam Smith. 

Re>6XPTilBlon (rfi-eks-purslion), n. A re- 
new^ or repeated expulsion. ‘ The re- 
expulsion of the priests. FuUer. 
Re-extent (re'eks-tent), n In law, a second 
extent on lands or tenements, on complaint 
that the former was partially made , A'c See 
Extent. 

Reesedt (rezd), a. Rusty; grown rank: 
said of bacon. Bp. Hall. 

Refashion (re-fa'shon), v t. To fashion, 
form, or mould into shape a second time 
Wright. 

RefEUShloninent (re-fa'shon-ment), n. The 
act of fashioning or forming again or anew 
L Hunt 

Refiisten ( re-fas'n ), v t. To fasten again 
‘ It was 80 negligently refastened ’ Sir W 
Scott. 

Refect t (re-fektO, v.t. [L. reficio, refectum 
— re, again, and facio, to make.] To refresh; 
to restore after hunger or fatigue: to rejiair 
A man in the mnrmnK^ i.s lifjhter in the scale, be- 
cause in sleep some pounds have perspired ; and is 
also lijfhter unto himself, because he is ir/cctrd 

Sir T Brawtu 

Refect t (re-fekt'), pp. Recovered; restored. 
Refection (re-fek'shon), n [Fr .from L re- 
fectio, refect ionis, from reficio See Refect.] 

1. Refreshment after hunger or fatigue ; a 
repast. ‘Those Attic nights and those re- 
fections of the Gods ’ Curran 

Fasting is the diet of angels, the food and re/ecitoH 
of souls, and the richest abment of grace South. 
But now the peaceful hours of sacred night 
Demand reftetton and to rest invite. Pope 

2. In religious houses, a spare meal or repast; 
a meal sufRcient only to maintain life 

Refective (re-fek'tiv), a Refreshing; re- 
storing. 

Refecuve (r6-fek'tiv), n That which re- 
freshes. 

Refectorer (re-fek'tor-6r), n. The monk in 
charge of the refectory and the supplies of 
food in a monastery 

Refectory (re-fek'to-rl), n [L L refeeforitun. 
Bee Refect.] a room of refreshment ; an 
eating-room; specifically, a hall or apart- 
ment in convents and monasteries where a 
moderate repast is taken 
Refel (re-feT), r f [L. refello—re, again, 
back, and fallo, to deceive.] To refute ; to 
disprove; to overthrow by arguments. ‘The 
various methods of discovering and refelling 
the subtile tricks of sophisters ’ Watts. 

How I persuaded, how I pray’d and kncel’d. 

How he rr/eU'd me, and how I rcply’d. Shak 

Refer (rg-WrO. r t pret pp. referred; ppr. 
referring. [L refero, referre, to liring back, 
to refer, Ac.— re, back, and fero, to curry ] 

1 t To bear or carry back ; to bring back 
again. Chaucer; Bryden. [A Latinism ]— 
2. To trace back; to assign as the origin; to 
impute; to assign; to attribute to, as the 
cause, motive, or ground of explanation. 

* Refers all his successes to providence.’ 
Addison. 

I would have .all the parodies refer ted to the au- 
thors they Imitate. S-wift 

8. To hand over or intrust for consideration 
and decision; to deliver over, as to another 
person or tribunal for treatment, informa- 
tion, decision, and the like ; as, to refer a 
matter to a third party; xiarties to a suit 
r^er their cause to another court ; or the 
court refers a cause to individuals for ex- 
amination and report.— -4. With reflexive 
pronouns, to betake one’s self to; to appeal. 

I do tefer me to the oracle. Shak. 

6. To reduce or bring in relation, as to some 
standwrd. 

You profess and practise to refer all things to your- 
self, Bacon. 

6. To assign, as to an order, genus, or class; 
at, natoraUsts are sometimes at a loss to 
know to what class or genus an animal or 
plant is to be referred. —7. To defer; to put 
off; to postpone. [Rare.] 

My account of this voyage must be referred to the 
second part of my travels. Svt\ft. 

—A dvert, A llude. Refer. See under Advert. 
Refer (r^-Ur'), v.i. 1. To respect; to have 
relation; as, manv passages of Scripture 
refer to the peculiar customs of the orien- 


tals.— 2. To appeal; to have recourse; to 
apply ; to consult ; as, to refer to a cyclo- 
paedia; to refer to one’s notes. 

In suits which a man doth not well understand, it is 
good to refer to some friend of trust. Bacon. 

3 To allude ; to make allusion ; to have re- 
spect by intimation without naming; as, T 
rtfer to a well-known fact. — 4. To direct the 
attention; as, an asterisk refers to some- 
thing in the margin, or at the bottom of the 
page.— S yn To relate, respect, appeal, apply, 
allude, hint. 

Referable (ref'^r-.i-bl). a. 'J’hat may be re- 
ferred or assigned; assignable; referrible. 
Referee (i*ef-6r-e'). n. One to whom a thing 
is referred ; a person to whom a matter in 
dispute has been referred for settlement or 
decision; an arbitrator. 

He was the unners.il reft/ ee a quarrel about .a bet 
or a mistress was sobeil l»y him in a moment, and in 
a manner which saiished both parties Disraeli 

Reference (ref't'ir-ens), n. 1. The act of re- 
ferring ; as, (a) the act of assigning ; as, the 
reference of a work to its author, or of an 
animal to its proper class (b) I’he net of 
alluding; allusion; as. in his observations he 
made no reference to the case wliich has 
been stated (c) I n la u\ the process of assign- 
ing a cause depending in court, or some 
particular point in a cause for a hearing 
and decision, to persons appointed by the 
court 

Every master In chancery h.is h.id a tij>> cnce out 
of the case iHckcns. 

2 Relation; respect; regard: generally in 
the phrase in or with reference to 

The Christian religion commands sobriety, temper- 
.mce, and moderation, in reference to our .iopetites 
and passions Tillotson 

I have dwelt so long on this subject that I must 
contract what I have to saj' tit ref creme to my trans- 
lation. Diyden. 

3 One who or that which is or may be re- 
ferred to; as, (a) one of whom imiuiries may 
be made in regard to a perbon’s character, 
abilities, or the like (ft) A passage or note 
in a work by which a person is referred to 
another passage. Book or work of reference, 
a book, such as a dictionary or cyclopfedia, 
intended to be consulted as occasion re- 
(1 Hires 

Referendary (ref-6r-en'da-ri), n 1 One to 
whose decision anything is referred ; a re- 
feree. ‘Let him well chuse his referend- 
aries ' Bacon - - 2 An ancient officer who 
delivered the royal answer to petitions - 
3 All officer charged with the duty of pro- 
curing and despatching diplomas and de- 
crees 

Referendum (ref-6r-en'dunj). 7i. [From L, 
referendus, to be referred, gerundive of re- 
fero, to refer.] The referring or putting to 
public vote of measures already passed by 
the legislature, for final acceptance or rejec- 
tion, as practised in Switzerland 
Referential (ref-6r-en'shal), a. Relating to 
or having reference; containing a reference. 
Referentially (ref-6r-en'8hal-li), adv. iiy 
way of reference. 

Referment (re-f^iFnient), n. Reference for 
decision. A bp. Laud 

Referment (re-fer-ment'), V i. and t To 
ferment again Maunder. 

Referrer (re-f6r'6r), n one who refers 
Referrible (re-f6r'ri-bl), a Capable of being 
referred ; that may be assigned ; that may 
be considered as belonging to or related to. 
‘Some of which may be referrible to this 
period ’ Hallam 

Refiffure (re-flg'fir), v.t To flgnire, fashion, 
form, or shape again * Refigurina her shape 
and her womanhede within his herte.’ 
Chaucer. 

Refill (rfi-fllO, v.t. To fill again. ‘Ready to 
refill the bowl.’ W Broome 
Refind (re-find'), v.t To find again ; to ex- 
perience anew. Sandys. 

Refine (r6-fin'), v t pret. <fe pp. refined; ppr. 
refining. [Fr raMner, to refine— re, and 
ajUner—af (tor L ad), to, and fin, fine.] 
1 . To bring or reduce to a pure state ; to 
free from impurities; to free wjm sediment; 
to defecate; to clarify; to fine; as, to refine 
liquor, sugar, or the like. 'Wines on the 
lees well refined. ' Is xxv. 6 —2. To reduce 
from the ore; to free or separate from other 
metals or fiom dross or alloy ; to bring to 
an nncompounded state. 

I will bring the third part through the fire, and will 
refine them as silver is refined. Zech. xiil. 9 . 

S. To purify from what is gross, coarse, de- 
basing, low, vulgar, inelegant, rude, clown- 
ish. and the like; to make elegant; to raise 
or educate, as the taste; to give culture to; 


to polish; as, to refine the manners, taste* 
language, style, intellect, or moral feelings. 
‘ Love refines the thoughts. ' Milton. 

The same traditional sloth, which renders the 
bodies of children bom from wealthy parents weak, 
may perhaps refine their spirits. Svi^/i. 

Refine (rd-fin'), v.i. 1 . To become pure; to 
be cleared of feculent matter. 

So the pure limpid stream, when foul witli stains. 
Works Itself clear, and ns it runs, refines. Addison. 

2 To improve in accuracy, delicacy, or in 
uiiything that constitutes excellence. 

Chaucer refined on Boccace and mended his stories. 

Dryden 

But let a lord omc own the happy linc.s. 

How the wit brightens! how the style rednes) 
Pope. 

% To affect nicety or subtlety in thought or 
language. 

He makes another paragraph about our refining 
in controversy AtterSury. 

Refinedly ( re-fin'ed-li), adv In a refined 
manner; with affected nicety or elegance. 
l)n/den. 

Refinedness (rS-fin'ed-nes), v. State of be- 
ing refined; purity; refinement; also, affected 
purity. Barrow. 

Refinement (re-fin'ment), n. 1. The act of 
refining or purifying; the act of separating 
from a substance all extraneous matter; 
purification; clarification; as, the refinement 
of metals or limiors.— 2. The state of being 
pure or purified. 

The more bodies are of a kin to spirit in subtllty 
and refinement, tlie more diffusive are they. Norris. 

3 The state of being free from what is 
< 'arse, rude, inelegant, debasing, or the 
like; purity of taste, mind, or the like; ele- 
gance of manners, language, &c. ; culture. 

This refined mind is the consequence of ediifation 
anil habit . we arc born only with a capacity of enter- 
taining this refinement, as w’c are born with a dispo* 
sition to receive and obey all the rules and regula- 
tions of society Bp. Reynolds 

From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether 
the corruption'- in our language have not equalled 
its 1 efi nements Swt/t 

4 That which proceeds from refining or a 
desire to refine; a result of excessive elabo- 
ration, polish, or nicety; an over-nicety; an 
affected subtlety; m,t]ui refi)iements ot logic 
or philosophy ; the refinements of cunning. 
Syn Pnnllcation, clarification, defecation, 
polish, politeness, elegance, cultivation, civ- 
ilization, culture, nicety, siibtilty 

I Refiner (re-fm'^r), n 1, One that refines 
I liquors, sugar, metals, or other things. 

And he shall sit .is a refiner and purifier of silver. 

Mai ii 3 

2 An improver in purity and elegance. 

As they Imve been the great rtfinets of our lan- 
guage, so it iidth been my chief ambition to imitate 
them Srvtff 

3 An inventor of superfluous subtleties; 
one who is overnice in discriniination. in 
argument, reasoning, philosophy, drc. 

No men see less of the truth of things than these 
great refiners upon incidents, who are so wonder- 
fully subtle and over wise in their conceptions. 

Addison 

Refinery (re fin'6r-i), n. A place and apna- 
ratus for refining sugar, metals, or the like. 
Refit (re-fit'). V t pret & pp refitted; ppr. 
refitting. 1 To fit or prepare again ; to re- 
store after damage or decay ; to rep^r ; as, 
to refit ships of war. 

Pcmiit our ships a shelter on your shores. 

Refitted from your woods with planks and oars 
Dryden. 

2. To fit out or provide anew. 

Refit (re-flt'i, v.t. To repair damages, espe- 
cially to ships ; as, the admiral returned to 
Portsmouth to refit 

Refit ( re-fit'), n. The repairing or renovat- 
ing of what is damaged or worn out; speci- 
fically, the repair of a ship; as, the vessel 
came In for refit 

Refitment (re-flt'ment), n. The act of refit- 
ting. 

Rellx (r6-flki'), v.t. To fix again; to re-estab- 
lish. Wollaston. 

Reflect (rC-flekt'), v. t. [L. r^oto—r^ back, 
and fiecto, fiexum, to bend (vtlienev flexure, 
dejiect, innect, inflection, Ac.).] 1. To bend 
back; to turn back; to oast back; to throw 
bock. 

Do you rfiect that guilt upon me 1 Congreve. 
Let me mind the reader to r(/tect hU upon 
other quotations. Fuller . 

Especially— 2. To cause to return or to throw 
off after striking or falling on any surface, 
and in accordance with certain physical 
laws; as, to reflect light, heat, or sound; an 
incident and a reflected ray. 

Bodies close together reflect their own c^ou^ 


FAte, fkr. fat, fall; mA. met. h6r; pine, pin; nfite. not, mbre: tflbe, tub, bnll; oil. pound: U. Be. abune; y. Sc. iey. 
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8. To give back an Image or likeness of; to 
mirror. 

Nature is the glass re^ecttttg- God, 

As by the sea rt^/iected is the sun. Voufi£'. 

Reflect (rg-flekt'), v.i. l. To throw back 
light, heat, sound, or the like; to return 
rays or beams; as, a refiecting mirror or 
gem. — 2. To bend or turn back; to be re- 
flected. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a straight line, 
and never reflects in an angle Bentley. 

8. To throw or turn back the thoughts upon 
anything; to think or consider seriously; to 
revolve matters in the mind, especially in 
relation to conduct; to ponder or meditate. 

Who snith. Who could such ill events expect? 

With shame on his own counsels doth reflect. 

Sir y. Denham 

And as I much reflected much I mourn’d. Prior. 

4. To pay attention to what passes in the 
mind ; to attend to the facts or phenomena 
of consciousness. 

We cannot he said to reflect upon any external 
object, except so far as that oliject lias been previ. 
oiisly perceived, and its image become part and 
parcel of our intellectual furniture 

Sir If’’. Ifamtlton. 

All men arc conscious of the operations of their 
own minds at all times while they are awake, but 
there are few who reflect upon them, or make them 
objects of thought. Reid. 

6. To bring reproach; to cast censure or 
blame. 

Errors of wives reflect on husbands still Dryden 

I do not reflect in the least on the memory of Ins 
late majesty Sun ft. 

Syn. To consider, tliink, cogitate, meditate, 
contemplate, ponder, muse, ruminate 

Reflect^ (rc-flekt'ed), pp. l.Cast or thrown 
back; a.s, reflected light. — 2 In her. curved 
or turned round ; thus the chain or line from 
the collar of a beast thrown over the back 
is termed rc/fcplcd SeeFLECTEi) -Reflected 
light, in painting, the subdued light which 
falls on objects that are in shadow, and 
serves to make out their forms; it is reflected 
from some object on which the light falls 
directly, either seen in the picture or sup- 
posed to be acting on it. 

Reflectent t (re-flekt'ent), a 1. Bending or 
flying back; reflected ‘ The ray descendant, 
and ray reflectent ’ Sir K. Digby. ~ 2 Cap- 
able of reflecting ' X reflectent body’ Sir 
K. Digby. 

Reflectible (re-flekt'i-bl), a Capable of 
being reflected or thrown hack. 

Reflecting (re-flekt'ing). p. and a. 1 Throw- 
ing back light, heat, <fec., as a mirror or 
other polished surface —2 Given to reflec- 
tion; thoughtful: meditative; provident, 
as, a reflecting mind.— Reflecting circle, an 
instrument for measuring altitudes and 
angular distances, constructed on the prin- 
ciple of the sextant, the graduations, how- 
ever, being continued completely round the 
limi) of the circle. It was invented by 
Mayer about 1744, and afterwards improved 
by Borda and Troughton I'roughtoii’s has 



three arms radiating from the centre at 
angular distances of 120* apart, each pro- 
vided with a vernier, so that each angle 
measured is derived from the mean of 
three readings at opposite points of the arc. 
Notwithstanding the accuracy theoretically 
obtainable by this principle, the instrument 
has never come into extensive use. Also 
called a Repeat iiig Circle.-- Reflecting gal- 
vanometer. See Thomson* 8 mirror galvan- 
ometer under Galvanometek. —Reflecting 
goniometer. See under Goniometer.— ite- 
fleoting microscope, a form of microscope in 
which the object is placed outside of the 
tube, or outside the axis of the tube, and 
reflects its image to the speculum by moans 
of a plane mirror Inclined at an angle of 46" 
to the axis of the tormev.— Reflecting tele- 
scope. See Telbnoopb. 


Rellectlngly (rd-flekt^lng-li), aefi;. 1 With 
reflection.-— 2. With censure; reproachfully; 
censoriously. 

Reflection (rg-flek'shon), n. 1. The act of 
reflecting, or the state of being reflected ; 
speciflcally, in physics, the change of direc- 
tion which a ray of light, radiant heat, 
sound, or other form of radiant energy, ex- 
periences when it strikes upon a surface 
and is thrown back into the same medium 
from which it approached. When a per- 
fectly elastic body strikes a hard and fixed 
plane oblKpiely it rebounds from it, making 
the angle of reflection 
equal to the angle of . 

incidence (See INCI- \ / 

BENCE.) In the an- \ / 

nexed figure let B E \ / 

represent a smooth \ / 

polished surface or \ / 

min’or, and suppose a jIl 

ray of light proceed- ” “ 

ing 111 the direction a n 
to im})inge on the sin face at b, and to be 
reflected from it in the direction bc From 
B draw B II perpendicular to b e. then the 
angle A B ii is called the angle of incidence, 
and H B c the angle of reflection. Sometimes, 
however, the angle abb is taken for the 
angle of incidence, and c b E for that of 
reflection. These two angles are in the 
same plane, and the angle of reflection is 
eiiual to the angle of incidence, and on the 
opposite side of the perpendicular. This 
law holds true whatever be the nature of 
the reflecting surface, or the origin of the 
liglit which falKs upon it.- Plane of reflec- 
tion, the plane passing through the peipen- 
dicular to the reflecting surface at the point 
of incidem e and the path of the reflected 
ray of light or heat.- Total reflection, when 
a ray of light traversing a refraining me- 
dium is totally reflected at the surface of 
the medium, so that it does not issue from 
it at all - 2 That which is piodnced by be- 
ing leflected, an imago given back from a 
reflecting surface 

As the sun in w,itcr we can bear. 

Yet not the sun, but his reflection, there. Dryden 


3 The tuming of the mind to that which 
has already occupied it; attentive or con- 
tinued consideration; meditation; contem- 
plation; deliberation; as, a man much given 
to reflection. ‘But with the morning cool 
reflection came.’ Sir W. Scott 

They only babble who practise not reflection 
Sheridan 

4 Result of attentive or continued consider- 
ation; thought or opinion after delilieration 

5 'The action of the mind by which it takes 
cognizance of its own operations 

By reflection, then, in the following part of this dis- 
course, 1 would bc uuderstoo<l to ine.in, th.it notice 
which the mind takes of its own operations, and the 
manner of them, by reason whereof there come to be 
ideas of these operations in the understanding 

Locke. 

When we ni.ike our own thoughts and passions, 
and the various operations of our minds, the objects 
of our attention, . this act of the mind is called 
reflection. Reid 

C. t’ensure; reproach cast. 

He died, and oii ! may no i eflection shed 
Its pois’nous venom on the royal dead Prior. 


7. In anat. the folding of a membrane upon 
itself; duplicature. Syn. Me- 

ditation, contemplation, rumination, cogi- 
tation. consideration, musing, thinking, 
censure, reproach. 

Reflective (re-flekt'iv), a. 1. Throwing back 
rays or images; reflecting; as, a reflective 
mirror 

In the reflec/n>e stream the sighing bride 
Viewing her charms impairM Prior. 


2. Taking cognizance of the operations of 
the mind; exercising thought or reflection; 
capable of exercising thought or judgment; 
as, reflective reason. 

His perceptive and reflective faculties . thus 
acquired a precocious and extraordinary develop- 
ment Motley. 

3. In gram, reflexive; reciprocal —Reflective 
faculties, in phren. a division of the intel- 
lectual faculties, comprising the two so- 
called organs of comparison and causality 
(which see). 

IMeOtlvely (re-flekt'iv-llh adv. In a re- 
flective manner; by reflection. 
Rdfleotiyeness (re-flekt'lv-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being reflective. 

Reflector (rfi-flekt^er), n. 1. One who reflects 
or considers. 

There is scarce anything that nature has made, or 
that men do sufTer, whence the devout reflector c9.anot 
take an occasion of an aspiring meditation. Boylt. 


2. That which reflects ; specifically, (a) a 
Itolished surface of metal, or any other 
suitable material, applied for the purpose 
of reflecting rays of light, heat, or sound 
in any required direction. Reflectors may 
be either plane or curvilinear ; of the for- 
mer the common mirror is a familiar ex- 
ample. Curvilinear reflectors admit of a 
great variety of forms, according to the 
purposes for which they are employed; 
they may be either convex or concave, 
spherical, elliptical, parabolic, or hyper- 
bolic, &c. The parabolic form ts perhaps 
the most generally serviceable, being used 
for many purposes of illumination as well 
as for various highly important philosophi- 
cal instruments. Its property is to reflect, 
ill a parallel stream and to a great distance, 
all rays diverging from the focus of the para- 
bola, and conversely. A series of parabolic 
mirrors, by which the rays from one or more 
lamps were reflected in a parallel beam, so 
iH to render the light visible at a great dis- 
tance, was the arrangement generally em- 
jiloyed in lighthouses previous to the inven- 
tion of the Fresnel lamp or dioptric light. 
'I'he annexed cut is a section of a snip lantern 
fitted with an argand lamp and parabolic 
reflector, a a is tho reflector, b the lamp, 
situated in the focus of the polished concave 
paraboloid, c the oil cistern, d the outer 



Parabolic Reflector. 


frame of the lantern, and c the chimney 
for the escape of the products of the combus- 
tion (6) A reflecting telescope, the speculum 
of which is an example of the converse appli- 
cation of the parabolic reflector, the parallel 
rays proceeding from a distant body being 
in this case concentrated into the focus of 
the reflector See under TELESCOPE. 
Reflex (re'fleks), a [L. rcHexus, ppr. of re- 
flecto. See REFLECT.] 1. Thrown or tunied 
backwards; having a backward direction; 
reflective; introspective. ‘A reflex act of the 
soul, or the turning of tlie intellectual eye 
inward upon its own actions.’ Sir M. Hale. 
■A reflex aigumcn t. ’ Be n tley. —2. In painting, 
illuminated by light reflected from another 
part of the same picture : said of parts of a 
painting. — S In 6ot. bent back; reflexed — 
Reflex actions, in physiol, those actions of 
the nervous system whereby an impression 
is transmitted along sensory nerves to a 
neiwe centre, from which again it is re- 
flected to a motor nerve, and so calls into 
play some muscle whereby movements are 
produced. These actions are performed in- 
voluntarily, and often unconsciously, as the 
contraction of the pupil of the eye when ex- 
posed to strong light.— iJe/eie vision, vision 
by means of reflected light, as from miiTors 
Reflex (re'fleks), 71 1. Reflection; image 

produced by reflection. ' The mellowed re- 
yfea; of a winter moon.’ Tennyson. [Poetical] 
Yon erey is not the morning’s eye, 

’Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. Shak 
On the depths of death there swims 
The reflex of a human face. Tennyson. 

2. Light reflected from an enlightened sur- 
face to one in shade ; hence, in painting, the 
illumination of one body or a part of ft by light 
reflected from another body represented in 
the same piece. 

Reflex (rg-fleksO, v.t. 1. 1 To reflect; to cast 
or throw, as light; to let shine. 

May never glorious sun reflex his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode. Shak. 

2. To bend back ; to turn back. ‘ A dog lay 
... his head rejlext upon his tall' John 


ReflexSi (rg-flekstO, a. In hot. turned back; 
curved backward to a great degree ; as, a 
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reflected ; as, the rejlexibility of the rays of 
Mght. Newton. 

BefldXlIsle (rd-flek'ai-bl), a. Capable of being 
reflected or thrown back. 

The light of the sun consists of rays differently re- 
frangible and rejttxtblt. Cittyne. 

Reflexion (r^-tlek'shon). Same as Reflection. 
Reflexlty (re-llek'si-ti), n. Capacity of being 
reflectea ; itjflexibility. [Rare. ] 

Reflexive (rS-flek'siv), a. Reflective; bend- 
ing or turning backward; having respect to 
something past. 

Assurance rtflexivt cannot be a divine faith 

Hammond 

— Rejtlexive verb, in gram, a verb which lias 
for its direct object a pronoun which stands 
for the agent or subject of the verb; as, I he- 
thought myself; the witness/or^wo^’c h imsef. 
Pronouns of this class are called rejlezive 
pronoum, and in English are generally com- 
pounds witJi self; as, to deny one’s self: 
though such examples also occur, as: he 
bethought him bow he should act. ‘I do 
repent wte.’ Shak. Pronouns compouudeil 
with self or selves (as myself, yourself, your- 
selves), though usually called reflexive or re- 
flective, are as often emphatic as reflexive. 
Reflexively (re-ttek'siv-li). adv. 1. In a re- 
flexive manner ; in a direction backward.— 

2 In gram, after the manner of a reflexive 
verb 

Reflexiveness (re-flek'siv-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being reflexive. 
Reflexly(re-fleks'li), adfr In a reflex manner 
Refloatt (re'flot), n. Reflux; ebb; a flowing 
back. ‘ Float and refloat of the sea ' Bacon. 
Reflorescence (r€-fld-i es'ens), n. a blossom- 
ing anew. 

ReflOurlsh(re-flu"rish),tj i To flourish anew. 
Reflow (rfi-flo'), v.i. To flow back ; to ebb. 
Reflower (re-nou'6r), v i. To flower again 
Refluctnatlon ( re - fluk ' to - a " shon ), n. A 
flowing back. 

Refluence, Refluency (reno-ens, ref'lu-en- 
si). n. [From refluent ] A flowing back. 
Refluent (ref'lu-ent), a. [L. refluens, rcjln- 
entis, ppr of refluo — re, back, and fluo, to 
flow.] Flowing back; surging or rushing 
back; ebbing; as, the reyluent tide. ‘The 
refluent billows ’ Fawkes 

And in haste the refiuent ocean 
Fled away from the shore, and left the Une of the 
sand-beach 

Covered with waifs of the tide Lous^elltno 

Reflux (re'fluks), n [Prefix re, back, and flux 
(which see) ] A flowing back ; as, tlie flux 
and reflux of the tides. 

All from me 

Shall with a fierce reflux on me rebound, Milton. 

Reflux (rg'ttuks), a. Retuniing or flowing 
back 

Refocillate t (re-Wil-lat), v t [L. refocillo, \ 
refocillatuin~re,BgBin, andfocUlo, to refresh i 
by warmth, from/ocMs, a hearth, a fireplace ] 1 
To refresh; to revive; to give new vigour to. i 
His man was to bring him a pot of ale to refocillate 
his wasted spirits. Aubrey. ' 

RefOClUatlon t (re-fo8'il-la"8hon), n. The 
act of refreshing or giving new irigour ; re- 
storation of strength by refreshment 

Marry, sir, some precious cordial, .some costly re- 
focillatton. T. Middleton. 

Refold (rS-fdld'), V. t To fold again. 
Refoment (re-fo-ment'), v t. 1 To foment 
anew; to warm or cherish again. — 2. To 
excite anew; as, to refoment sedition. 
Reforestljsatlon ( re- for ' est - Iz - a " shon ), n. 
The act of replanting with trees. Scotsman 
newspaper. 

RefOTE® (rfi-forj'), v.i. To forge again or 
anew ; hence, to fashion or fabricate anew ; 
to make over again. 

Reformer (re-forj'ftr), n One who reforges; 
one who makes over again. 

Refonn (rC-form'), tJ t [Fr. reformer, to re- 
form or amend, to reform troops, fniin 
L. refarmo — re, again, and formo, to form, 
iromforma, form, j l. To change from worse 
to better; to introduce improvement in; to 
amend ; to correct ; to restore to a former 
good state, or to bring from a bad to a 
good state ; as, to reform a profligate man ; 
to reform corrupt manners or morals 
‘ When we hear you do reform yourselves. ' 
Shak. 

The example aione of a vicious prince will corrupt 
an age. but that of a good one will not rtform it. 

iiwft. 

2 To remove or abolish for something i)et- 
ter. ‘Takes on him to r^orm some certain 
edicts.' Shak.—S. To form again or anew; 
in this sense better written Re-form.— 
Stn. To amend, correct, emend, rectify. 


mend, repair, better, improve, restore, re- 
claim. 

Reform (r6-form'), v.i. To abandon that 
which is evil or corrupt and return to a 
good state ; to pass by change from worse 
to better ; to be amended or corrected ; as, 
a man of settled habits of vice will seldom 
reform. 

Re-form (rg-form'), v.t. To form again or 
anew ; to give the same or another disposi- 
tion or arrangement to; as, to re-form 
ti oops that have been scattered or broken. 
Reform (re-fonnO* Any rearrangement 
wluch either brings back a better order of 
things which has been fallen away from or 
reconstructs the present order in an entirely 
new form; reformation; amendment of what 
is defective, vicious, corrupt, or depmved ; 
n chuuge from worse to better ; specifically, 
a change in the regulations of parlinmentary 
rerireseutatioii , as, to introduce reforms in 
sanitary matters . to lie an advocate of re- 
form.— Reform acts, a term especially ap- 
plied to the well-known acts which passed 
the British legislature in 183*2, by which a 
great change was made in tlie parliamen- 
tary represciitatiou of the people. They 
were modified and extended l»y acts passed 
in 1867 and 1868, and in 1884 and 1885, also 
known as reform acts —Rejonn school, in 
America, a reformatory.— S yn. Reforma- 
tion, amendment, i-ectiflcation, correction. 
Reformable (re-form'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being reformed. 

Reformadot (re-for-ma'do). n. [Sp ] 1. A 
monk adhering to the reformation of his 
order. Weever.—2. A military officer who, 
for some disgrace, is deprived of his com- 
mand, but retains his rank and perhaps his 
pay B. Jonson 

Reformadot (rMor-nm'db). a l Pertain- 
ing to or in the condition of a reforinado . 
hence, degraded ; inferior. ‘ You are a re- 
/ormado saint ’ Iludibras.—2 Penitent, 
reformed: devoted to reformation Fenton 
Reformalize t (re-form'al-iz), v i. To affect 
reformation ; to pretend to correctness. ‘ The 
reformalizing Pharisees * Loe 
Reformation (ref-or-ma'shon), n The 
act of reforming or tlie state of being re- 
formed ; correction or amendment of life, 
manners, orof anything olijectionableorbad; 
the redress of grievances or abuse.s ; as, the 
reformation of manners; reformation of 
abuses, his reformation is long delayed 

Your captain is iirave. ami vows reformation. .Shak 

'Tis the talent of our Htiglish nation 

Still to be plotting some new refot mattott. Chafman. 

Satire lashes vice into reformation. Dryden. 

—The Reformation, the name nsnally given 
to the religions revolution of the sixteentli 
cental y, begun by Luther and others about 
1617, and which divide*! the Western Church 
into the two sections known as Protestant 
and Roman Catholic. —.Syn Reform, amend- 
ment, correction, rectification 
Re-formation (re-for-ma'shon), n The net 
of forming .mew; a second fonning in order: 
as, tile re-fonnaUon of a column of troops 
Into a hollow s<|uare. 

Reformative (r6- for 'ma-tiv), a Forming 
again; having the quality of renewing form; 
reformatory 

Reformatory (re-forima-to-ri), a. Tending 
to produce reformation ; reformative —Re- 
formatory school, a reformatory. .See the 
noun 

Reformatory (re-forima-to-ri), n. An in- 
stitution for tlie reception and reform.ati*)n 
of juveniles who have already begun a career 
of vice or crime. Reformatories, or re- 
formatoiy schools, are identical in char- 
acter with certified industrial schools, ad- 
mission to either being determined by dif- 
ferences of age and criminality, and they 
differ from ragged schools In so far as they 
are supported by the state and only receive 
children or youths under judicial sentence. 
Reformed (r§-formd'), p and a. Corrected; 
amended ; restored to a good state ; as, a 
reformed profligate ; the reformed church, 
—Reformed Church comprises, in a general 
sense, all those bodies of Christians tiiat 
have separated from the Church of Rome at 
or since the era of the Reformation; but it is 
applied in a restricted sense to those Pr*)- 
testant churches which did not emlirace tlie 
doctrines and discipline of Luther. The 
title was first assumed by the French Pro- 
testants, and afterwards became the common 
denomination of all the Calvinistic churches 
on the Continent,— /fc/orwed Presbyterian. 
See under Cameroniak and Macmillan- 
ITB. 


Reformer (r€-form'6r), n. 1. One who effeoU 
a reformation or amendment ; as, a reformer 
of manners or of abuses.— 2. One of those 
who commenced or assisted in the reforma- 
tion of religion in the sixteenth century.— 
8. One who promotes or urges political re- 
form. 

Reformist (rg-form'lst), n. 1. One who is of 
the reformed religion ; a Protestant. Howell. 
2. One who proposes or favours a political re- 
form, 

Beformly (re-form'li), adv. In or after the 
manner of a reform. [Hare.] 

A fierce reformer once, now rankled with a contrary 
heat, would send us back very roomily indeed to 
learn reformation from Tyndarus and Rebuffus, two 
canonical promoters. Milton. 


Refortlflcation (re-foriti-fl-ka^shon), n. A 
fortif.yiiig anew or a second time. 
Refortify (re-foriti-fl), v. t. To fortify anew. 
RefOBSion + (re-fo'shon), n. [L. refodeo, re- 
fossum. to dig up again.] The act of dicing 
up again ‘ Rejossion of graves ’ Bp Hall. 
Refound (re-found'), v. t. 1. To found or cast 
anew ‘Ancient liellsrc/otmded ’ T. Warton, 
2 To found or establish again ; to re-establish. 
Refounder (re-found'6r), n. One wlio re- 
founds. 

Refract (re-fraktO.v. ft [Fr. ref racier, from 
L refringo, refractum, to lueak up — re, 
and frango, fractum, to break (whence /mc- 
tion, fracture, infraction, Ac.] To bend 
back sharply or abruptly ; especially, in 
optics, to break the natural course of, as of 
a ray of light , to deflect at a certain angle 
on passing fixim one medium Into another 
of a different density ‘Visual beams re- 
/mefed through another’s eye.’ Seldcn. See 

KEFK ACTION. 

Refractable (re-frakt'a-l>n. a Capable of 
being refracted ; refrangilile, as a ray of 
light or beat. J)r. 11 More. 

Refracted (re-frakt'ed ). p and a. 1, In 
physics, turned from a direct i-ourse, as rays 
of light —2. In hot. and conch bent back at 
an acute angle; ns, a rejracted corolla. 
Refracting (re-frakt'ing). p and a. .Serving 
or tending to refract, turning from a direct 
course ; as, a refracting medium. -Refract- 
ing angle of a prism, tlie angle formed by 
the two faces of the triangular prism used to 
decompose white or solar light —Refracting 
dial, a dial which shows the hour by means 
of some refracting transparent fluid.— it*}- 
fraefing surface, a surface bounding two 
transparent media, at which a ray of light, 
in passing from one into the other, under- 
goes refraction —Refractuig telescope. See 
Telescope 

Refraction (re-frak'shon), n 'I’lie act of re- 
fracting or state of being refracted ; almost 
exclusively a term In physics, and generally 
applied to a deflection or change of direc- 
tion lrnpres!?ed upon rays of liglit or heat 
obliquely incident upon, and passing through 
a smooth surface bounding two media not 
homogeneous, as air and water,— or upon 
rays traversing a medium, tlie density of 
which is not uniform, as tlie atmosphere. 
I'his deviation or bending Is the ultimate 
fact fioni winch many of the most interest- 
ing phenomena *>f liglit receive their expla- 
nation .Suppose a lieain of light proceetl- 
fioin a luminous point h to be admitted 
through a small hole A, in the shie of a ves- 
sel ab; then, the vessel being empty, the 
light will fall on the bottom at a point L, 
in the same straight line with s and A Now 
let water be poured into the vessel, and 
suppose the beam of light to fall on its sur- 
face at P; then it will be seen that the light 
no longer continues its course in the same 
straight line, but is bent or refracted at P, 
and proceeds through the water in a straight 
line p H more nearly jierpeiidicular to the 
surface A similar deviation takes place in 
all cases in which light passes from one 
transparent medi- 
um Into another; 
but the magnitude 
of the angle EPL, 
or tlie amount or 
the refraction, va- 
ries according to 
the nature of the 
two media, and 
the degree of ob- 
liquity with which 
the incident ray 
falls on the sur- 
face of separation. 
If through P,QPg be drawn perpendiculw to 
the surface; then s pq is the angle qfmd- 
dence, and E pg' the angle of refraction, and 
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both these angles are in the same plane, and 
they are always on opposite sides of the per* 

S endicular. The sine of the angle of inci- 
ence has to the sine of the angle of refrac- 
tion a constant ratio, whatever l>e the in- 
clination of the incident ray to the surface. 
When a ray of light passes from a rarer into a 
denser medium the refraction is towards the 
perpendicular, or the angle of refraction is 
less than the angle of incidence. On the con- 
trary, when a ray of light passes from a 
denser into a rarer medium, the refraction 
is from the perpendicular, or the angle of 
refraction is greater than the angle of incid- 
ence. A familiar instance of refraction is 
the broken appearance which a stick pre- 
sents when thrust partly into clear water, 
the portion in the water apparently taking 
a different direction from the other por- 
tion.— AstronoinicaZ or atmospheric refrac- 
tion, the apparent angular elevation of the 
heavenly bodies above their true places, 
caused by the refraction of the rays of light 
in their passage through the earth’s atmo- 
sphere, so that in consequence of this re- 
fraction the heavenly bodies appear higher 
than they really are. It is greatest when 
the body is in the horizon, and diminishes 
all the way to the zenith, where it is nothing 
Tennyson uses the word figuratively appar- 
ently in this sense : he speaks of foretelling 
the future by 

Such rrfractton of events 
As often rises ere t)iey rise. 

—Axis of refractiun. See AXIS. — Conical 
refraction, the refraction of a single ray of 
light, under certain conditions, into an in- 
finite number of rays in the form of a hollow, 
luminous cone, and consisting of two kinds 
— external conical refraction, and internal 
conical refraction; the ray in the former case 
issuing from the refracting crystal as a cone 
with Its vertex at the point of emergence, and 
in the latter being converted into a cone on 
entering the crystal, and issuing as a hollow 
cylinder Double refraction, the separation 
of a ray of light into two separate parts, by 
passing through certain transparent medi- 
ums, as Iceland-spar, one part being called 
the ordinary ray, the other the extraordin- 
ary ray. All crystals except those whose 
three axes are e((ual exhibit double refrac- 
tion.— Axis of double refraction. See Optic 
axis, (b). under OPTio —Index of refrac- 
tion. See Diane ofrefraction, the 

plane passing through the normal or per- 
pendicular to the refracting surface, at the 
point of incidence and the refracted ray.— 
Point of refraction. See Point. — Terrestria I 
refraction, that refraction wliich makes 
terrestrial objects appear to be raised higher 
than they are in reality. This arises from 
the air being denser near the surface of 
the earth than it is at higher elevations, its 
refractive power increasing as the density 
Increases. The mirage is a phenomenon of 
terrestrial refraction —Refraction of alti- 
tude and declination, of ascension and 
descension, of latitude and lon.gitude, the 
change in the altitude, declination, itc., of a 
heavenly body, due to the effect of atmo- 
spheric refraction.— /te/mctirtu of sound, 
the bending of a beam of sound from its 
rectilinear course whenever it undergoes an 
unequal acceleration or retardation, neces- 
sarily turning towards the side of least velo- 
city, and from the side of greatest velocity 
Befoactiye (re-frakt'iv), a. Pertaining to 
refraction ; serving or having power to re- 
fract or turn from a direct course.— iZc// ac- 
tive index, same as Index of Refraction. See 
Refraction.— i?e/mcttw power, in optics, 
the degree of influence whioli a transparent 
body exercises on the light which passes 
through it. Used also in the same sense as 
refractive index 

Befractiveness (rd-frakt'iv-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being refractive. 
Reftactometer (re-frak-tom'et-6r), n. [Re- 
fraction, and Or. metron, a measure.] An 
instrument for exhibiting and pleasuring 
the refraction of light. 

Rbftaotor (rfi-frakt'^r), n. A refracting 
telescope. See Telescope. 

Rofiraotorlly (r§-frak'to-rl-ll), adv. In a re- 
fractory manner; perversely; obstinately. 
BAfraotorlness (r^-frak'to-ri-nes), w. The 
state or quality of being refractory: (a) per- 
verse or sullen obstinacy in opposition or 
disobedience. *My refraetorineat to obey 
the parliament’s order.' Bp. Sanderson. 
(ft) IMflloulty of fusion or of jdelding to the 
naaimer : said of minerals. 

Bafiraotory (r^frak'to-ri), a. [Fr. refrae- 


taire; L. refraetarius, stubborn, obstinate, 
from refringo, refractum—re, and frango, 
fractum, to break.] 1. Sullen or perverse 
in oppofdtion or disobedience ; obstinate in 
non-compliance; stubborn and unmanage- 
able; 08 , a refractory child; a refractory 
servant. 

Tliere is a law in each well-ofder*d nation. 

To curb those raging appetites that are 

Most disobedient and r^ractory. Shak. 

2. Resisting ordinary treatment : said espe- 
cially of metals and the like that require an 
extraordinary degree of heat to fuse them, 
or that do not yield readily to the hammer; 
difficult of fusion, reduction, or tlie like. — 
Syn. Perverse, contumacious, unruly, stub- 
born, obstinate, ungovernable, unmanage- 
able. 

Befractoxy (le-frak'to-ri), n. 1. A person 
obstinate m opposition or disobedience. 

How sharp hatli your censure been of these re/fxte- 
torus. Bp. Hall. 

2.+ Obstinate opposition. ‘Glorying in their 
scandalous refractories to public order and 
constitutions ’ Jcr. Taylor. — 3. In pottery, 
a piece of ware covered with a vapourabie 
flux and placed in a kiln, to communicate a 
glaze to tlie other articles E. H. Knight. 
Reftagablllty (refra-ga-bil"i-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being refragable ; refra- 
gableness, 

Reftagable (refra-ga-bl), a. fL L. refraga- 
bills, from L. refragor, to oppose, to resist- 
re, back, and frango, to break ] Capable of 
being opposed or resisted; refutable. [Far 
less common than Irrefragable.] 
Refra^ableneas (ref ra-ga-bi-nes), n. state 
of being refragable. [Rare ] 

Refri^tet (refra-gat), v.i. [L. refragor. 
See Refragable.] To oppo.se; to be op- 
posite in effect; to break down under exam- 
ination, as theories or proofs. Glanville 
Refrain (re-fran'), v.t [Fr. refr^ner, to 
bridle in, to curb, to check, to repress, from 
L. refreeno — re, back, and freeno, to curb, 
freenum, a rein. But O. Fr. refreindre, re- 
fraindre, from L refringere (re, and frango, 
to l)reak). which had often a sense scarcely 
to be distinguished from that of refr^ner, 
might also be considered the origin of this 
verb ] To hold back; to restrain ; to curb; 
to keep from action. 

My son . . . rrfratu thy foot from their path 
Prov, 1 15 

Then Joseph could not re/ram himself before all 
them th.1t stood by him. Gen. xlv. i 

Refrain ( re-fran' b vi To forbear; to ab- 
stain ; to Keep one’s self from action or inter- 
ference 

Rf/rattt from these men and let them alone 

Acts V 38 

We revere, and wc refrain 

From talk of b.ittles loud and vain. Tennysen. 

Refrain ( re-fran' ), n. [ Fr refrain, from 
O.Fr refraindre, L. refringo — re, again, and 
frango, to break. The refrain, therefore, is 
literally the break or interruption to the 
course of the piece ] The burden of a song; 
that part of a song or poetic composition 
that is repeated at the end of every staijza; 
a kin<l of musical repetition 
RefraiHer (r6-fran'6r), n. One wlio refrains. 
Hall. 

Refrainment (re-fran'ment). n. The act of 
refraining; abstinence; forbearance. 
Refraxne (re-fram'), v.t To frame or put to- 
gether again. 

Refrangibillty (re-fran'ji-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being refrangible ; susceptibility 
of refraction; the disposition of rays of 
liglit, «tc , to be refracted or turned out of 
a direct course in passing out of one medium 
into another. ' Refrangibility of the rays 
of light.’ Kewton. 

Refrangible (rfi-frau'ji-bl), a. [L. re, and 
frango, to break. See Refract ] Capable 
of being refracted or turned out of a direct 
course in passing from one medium to an- 
other, as rays of light. ‘Some rays are more 
refrangible than others ’ Locke. 
ReftunglblenesB (re-fran'ji-bl-nes), n. 
State or quality of being refrangible; refran- 
gibility. 

Refrelde, t V. t [O. Fr. refreidcr, Fr. refroidir, 
L, re, again, andfrigere, to cool.j To cool. 
Chaucer. 

Refrenationt (rS-frS-na'shon), ». [See Re- 
frain.] The act of restraining. Cotm‘ave. 
Refresb (r^-fresh'), v.t. [Re, and fresh, but 
directly from O.Fr. refreschir, rafraiachir. 
Mod. Fr. rafratchir, to refresh, from the 
German. See Fresh.] 1. To make fresh 
or vigorous ogain ; to restore vigour or 
energy to; to give new strength to; to reln- 


vigorate; to recreate or revive after fatigue, 
want, pain, or the like; to reanimate; as, 
cooling drinks refreah a heated person; ridn 
refreshes the parched earth. ‘ And labour 
shall refreah itself with hope. ' Shak. 

I am glad of the coming of Stephanas and For- 
tunatus, . . . for they have rf/nsked my spirit and 
yours. 1 Cor. xvi. 17, 18. 

Observant, studious, thoughtful, and refreshed 
Bv knowledge gathered up from day to day ; 

Thus had he lived a long anti innocent life. 

U’ordsivorih. 

2. io freshen up; to improve by new touches; 
to make as if new ; to restore ; to repair ; 
to renovate; to retoucli. 

The rest refresh the scaly snakes that fold 
The shield of Pallas and renew their gold 

Dryden. 

3 To steep and soak, particularly vegeta- 
bles, in pure water with the view of restor- 
ing their fresh appearance. — Syn. To re- 
invlgorate, revive, reanimate, renovate, re- 
new, recruit, restore, recreate, enliven, 
cheer. 

Refresb (re fresh'), v.i. To lay in a stock of 
fresh provisions. 

We met an American whaler going in to *’^resh. 

Stmmoiicfs Colonial Mag. 

Refresbt (re-freah'), n. Act of refreshing. 

Beauty, sweet love, is like the morning dew, 
Whose short refresh upon the tender green 
Cheers for a time. Daniel. 

Refresber (rg-freah'dr), n. 1. One who or 
that which refreshes, revives, or Invigoratea 
2. A fee paid to counsel for refreshing his 
memory as to the facts of a case before him, 
ill the intervals of business, especially when 
the case is adjourned from one term or sit- 
tings to another. ‘ A refresher, as lawyers 
call it.' De Quincey 

Refreshful (re-fresh'fpl), a. Full of refresh- 
ment; refreshing 

They spread their breathing harvest to the sun, 
Th.it throws refreshful round a rural smell. 

Thomsoii, 

Refresbfully (re-fresh'fpl-li), adv. In a 
refreshing manner; so ns to refresh. 

RefreshfuUy 
There came uimn my face 
Dew-drops Keats 

Refresblng (re-fresh'ing), p. and a. Acting 
or operating so as to refresh; invigorating; 
reviving; reanimating; as, a refreshing 
draught, sleep, breeze, or the like. * Re- 
fresh ing sh oM’ers. ’ Sh a k. 

Refreshing (rC-fresh'ing), n. Refreshment; 
relief after fatigue or suffering. ‘ Secret re- 
freshings that repair his strength.' Milton. 
Refreshingly (re-fresh'ing-li), adv. In a re- 
freshing manner; so as to refresh or give 
new life 

Refreshlngness (re-fresh'lng-nes), n. The 
quality of refreshing. 

Refreshment (re-fresh'ment). n. 1. The act 
of refreshing; the state of being refreshed; 
relief after exhaustion, weariness, <fec. — 
2. That which refreshes; a recreation; that 
which gives fresh strength or vigour, as food, 
drink, or rest: in the plural it is now almost 
exclusively applied to food and drink. 

Such honest refreshments and comforts of life our 
Christian liberty has made it lawful for us to use. 

Bp. Spratt. 

Refret, t Refrete,tn. The burden of a song; 
refrain Chancer 

Refrigerant (re-frij'6r-ant), a. [L. refriger- 
ans, refrige rantis, ppr. of refrigero. See 
Refrigerate ] Cooling; allaying heat. 

In the cure of gangrenes, you must beware of dry 
heat, and resort to things that are re/ngerant. 

Bacon. 

Refrigerant (r§-frij'^r-aut), n. In vied. 
a medicine which abates heat or cools, or 
which directly diminishes the force of the 
circulation, and reduces the heat of the 
body or a portion of It without occasioning 
any diminution of the ordinary sensibility 
or nervous energy. The agents usually re- 
garded as refrigerants are weak vegetable 
acids, or very greatly diluted mineral acids: 
some saline, neutral, or super salts, and 
cool air, ice-cold water, and externally eva- 
porating lotions. Hence, anything which 
cools, allays, or extinguishes. 

This almost never fads to prove a refrigerant to 
Blair. 


Refrigerate (re-frij'6r-at), y t. pret. <fepp. re- 
frigerated; ppr. refrioerating [L. refrigero. 
rejrigeratuin, to refrigerate— rc, again, and 
frigus, frigoris, cold.] To cool; to allay the 
heat of; to refresh. 

The great breexes which the motion of the air la 
great circles, such as the girdle of the worid repro- 
duceth. do refrigerate. Sacm. 
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Refrigeration (rfi*friJ' 6 r-&"sh 0 Ji), n. 1. The 
act ^ refrigerating or cooling; the abate- 
ment of heat; state of being cooled. 

If the iHere re/rigeration of the air would fit It for 
breathinir, this might be somewhat helped by bel- 
lows. Bf. fViUins. 

Specifically— -2. The cperation of cooliii;: 
artificially; the process of cooling aiio 
keeping cool solids or fluids by mean 
of a refrigerator (which see) or otlici 
wise. Refrigeration is now very exten- 
sively made use of in the storing and ship- 
ment of meat and other articles of food 
—Refrigeration of the globe, the theory or 
hypothesis that the whole of this globe was 
once in an incandescent state, and that the 
process of gradual refrigeration or cooling 
down has been constantly going on, some 
believing that the centre of the earth is still 
a molten mass 

EefrlKeratlve (rd-frij'6r-at-iv), a. Cooling; 
refrigerant; as, a refrigerative treatment. 

His meats must be but very little nutritive, but 
rather r^rtg^erative and of a cooling quality. 

Fert-attd. 

Refrigerative (re-frij'6r-at-iv), n. A medi- 
cine that allays heat; a refrigerant. 
Refir^erator (re-frf j'^r-a-t6r), n That which 
refrigerates, cools, or keeps cool ; specifi- 
cally, (a) an apparatus for cooling wort, 
beer, Ac , consisting of a large shallow vat 
traversed by a continuous pipe through 
which a stream of cold water is passed The 
wort, &c,, runs in one direction, and the 
water in another, so that the delivery end 
of the wort is exposed to the coolest part of 
the stream of water. (6) A chest or cham- 
ber holding a supply of ice to cool provisions 
and prevent them spoiling in warm weather, 
(c) A vessel surrounded by a freezing-mix- 
ture used in the manufacture of ice-cream, 
ices, «fec. (d) A machine or apparatus of 
many various forms for the manufacture of 
artificial ice. (c) A refrigerating medicine; 
a refrigerant. 

Refrigeratory (re-frij'6r-a-to-ri), n. That 
which refrigerates; a refrigerator. 

This grateful acid spirit that first came over Is 
highly it/rigeratory, (imretic, sudorific Berkeley 

Refilgeratory Cre-frij'6r-a-to-ri), a Cool- 
ing; mitigating heat. 

Refrlgeriumt (re-fri-jeTi-um), n fL.] Cool- 
ing refreshment; refrigeration 
It must be acknowlorlgcd, the ancients have talked 
much of annual re/rtgertumi South 

RefHngency (r^-frin'jcn-si), n. fSee below ] 
The power of a substance to refract a ray; 
refringent or refractive power. 

Refiringent (re-frin'jent), a [L. refringe ns, 
refruigentis, ppr of refringo —re, back, ami 
frango, to break; comp, refract] Possess- 
ing the quality of refractiveness; refractive; 
refracting ; as, a refringent prism. 
Reffc(reft), pret. & 'pp. of reave. Deprived; 
bereft. 

The heathen caught and r^/? him of his tongue. 

1 entty sou 

Reft,! Refte.t n [See Rift ] A chink or 
crevice. Chaucer. 

Refuge (refTij). n [Fr , from L. refugium, 
from refugio—re, again, and fugio, to flee ] 

1. Shelter or protection from danger or dis- 
tress 

. . We might liave a strong consolation, who have 
fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before 
us. Ileb vi i8 

Rocks, dens, and caves' But I in none of these 
Find place or refuge Milton. 

2. That which shelters or protects from 
danger, distress, or calamity; a stronghold, 
which protects by its stren^h, or a sanctu- 
ary which secures safety by its sacredness; 
any place where one is out of the way of 
any evil or danger; specifically, an institution 
where the destitute or homeless find tem- 
porary shelter; a house of refuge. 

The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats ; and 
the rocks for the conies Ps. civ j8. 

God is our rtfuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble, Ps. xlvi i. 

8. An expedient to secure protection or de- 
fence; a device; a contrivance; a shift. 

Their latest nfuge was to send to him. Shak 
Light must be supplied, among graceful refuges, 
by terracing any story in danger of darkness 

If'otton 

—Cities of refuge, among the Israelites, cer- 
tain cities appointed to secure the safety of 
each persons as might commit homicide 
without design. Of these there were three 
on each side of Jordan. Josh. xx. —Harbours 
of refuge, harbours or porta which afford 
wielter to vessels in cases of distress from 
weather; also, places of refuge for merchant 
vessels, from enemies’ cruisers In time of 


war.— House qf refuge, an institution sup- 
ported by volunti^ contributions for the 
shelter of the homeless or destitute.— School 
of refuge, a charity, ragged, or industrial 
school. Called also Boyi or Girls' House of 
Rc/uye.— S yn. Shelter, asylum, retreat, co- 
vert. 

Retoge (refiij), v.t To shelter; to protect. 
‘Even by those gods, who refuged her, ab- 
horr’cl ’ Dryden. 

Refuge (ref uj),v.i. To take shelter. [Rare.] 

Upon the crags 

Which verge the northern shore, upon the heights 
Eastward, how few have refuged i Southey 

Refugee (ref-u-JeO, w [Ft. rffugi^. See RE- 
FUOF. ] 1. One who flees to a shelter or place 
of safety.— 2. One who in times of persecu- 
tion or political commotion flees to a foreign 
country for safety; as, the French refugees 
who left France after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, and settled in Flanders, 
Britain, 3. One of a band of maramiers 
in the time of the American revolution; so 
called because they placed themselves under 
the refuge or protection of the British 
crown. Called also Cowboys. See Cow- 
boy. 

Refulgence, Refulgenoy (r^-fuVjens, re- 
ful'jen-si), n. The ^ate or quality of being 
refulgent; a flood of light; splendour; bril- 
liancy. ‘ The refulgence of the eternal light. ' 
Knatchhidl. 

He was obliged to keep at a more awful distance 
from the tremendous throne of liod, and not to come 
within the circle of its refulgency Stackhouse. 

Refulgent (re-fuTjent), a [L. refulgens, re- 
fidaentis, ppr. of refulgeo—re, again, back, 
and fulgeo, to shine.] Casting a bright 
light; shining; splendid: as, re/itZycn# beams; 
refulgent light; refxdgent arms. ‘So con- 
spicuous and refulgent a truth.’ Boyle. 
Refulgently (re-ful'jent-li), adv. In a reful- 
gent manner; with great brightness 
Refund (re-fund'), v.t. [L. ref undo, to pour 
back, to restore — re, back, and f undo, to 
pour (whence /waio?t); Fr ref&ndre, to pay 
back.] 1. 1 To pour back 

Were the humours of the eye tinctured with any 
colour, they would refund that colour uijon the ob- 
ject Bay. 

2 To return in payment or compensation 
for what has been taken ; to repay ; to re- 
store ‘ Sentenced to refund what lie had 
wrongfully taken ' sir R L’ Estrange. 

How to Icarius, in the bridal hour, 

Shall I, by waste und<me, refund the dow’cr? Pape. 

3 To resupply with funds; to reimburse. 
Swift 

Refund (re fund'), v.t. To fund again or 
anew 

Refunder (re-fund'6r), n. One who refunds 
Refurblsll (re-fbrlnah). v.t To furbish a 
second time. 

Refumlsll (rg-f^r'nish), v.t To furnish 
anew; to resupply with furniture 
Refusable (re-fu'za-bl), a. Capable of being 
refused; admitting refusal Young 
Refusal (re-fu'zal), n 1, The act of refus- 
ing; denial of anything demanded, solicited, 
or offered for acceptance 
If. as his nature is, he fall in rage 
With their refusal, both observe and answer 
The vantage of his anger Shak 

2. The right of taking in preference toothers; 
the choice of taking or refusing ; option of 
taking or buying; pre-emption. 

When employinents go a-begging for want of 
hands, tliey shall be sure to have the refusal 

S-wift 

Neighbour .Steel’s wife asked to have the refusal 
of it, but I guess I won’t sell it. Halihurton. 

Refuse (re-fuz'), v t. pret. <fe pp. refused; 
ppr. refusing [Fr. rifuser, to refuse; Pr. 
refusar, 8p. rehumr; supposed by Diez to 
owe its origin partly to L recusare, to refuse, 
partly to refutare. to refute, whii;h latter 
word had in mediteval Latin the sense of 
refuse, Brachet takes it from L refutare, 
through a hypothetical L, L. refutiare 
Others, with less probability, take it from 
refundo, reftisum, to pour back, through a 
freq. refusare.] 1. To deny, as a refiuest, 
demand, invitation, or command; to decline 
to do or crant. 'Refusing her grand bests ’ 
Shak. ‘ If you refuse your aid. ’ Shak. ‘ Nor 
yet refused the ro»e, but granted it.' Ten- 
nyson. Often with an infinitive as object. 

Thus Edom refitxed to give Jtrmel passage through 
his border. Num. xx. ax. 

2. To decline to accept; to reject; as, to 
refuse an office; to refuse an offer. 

The stone which the builders reused is become 
the head stone of the comer. Fn cxviii. aa. 


at To disown; to disavow. *I>eny thy 
father, and refuse thy name.’ 8hak.—i. To 
deny the request of ; to say no to ; as, he 
asked it and I could not refuse him. 
Refuse (re-fuz^, v.i. To decline to accept; 
not to comply. ‘ Too proud to ask, too 
humble to rc/oee.' Garth. 

Refuse (ref Qz). a. Refused; rejected; hence, 
worthless; of no value; left as unworthy of 
reception; as, the refuse parts of stone or 
timber. 

Everything that was vile and refuse, that they de* 
stroyed utterly. i Sam. xv. 9 

Please to bestow on him the r^use letters. 

Spectator 

Refuse (ref'ilz), n. That which is refused or 
rejected as useless ; waste matter. * The 
scum and refuse of the people.’ Dr. H. 
More. 

Shards and scurf of salt, and scum of dross, 
Old plash of rains, and re/use patch’d with moss. 

Tennyson. 

SvN. Dregs, sediment, scum, recrement, 
dross, trash. 

Refuse! (re-fQzO, n. Refusal. 

This spoken, ready with a proud refuse 
Argantes was his proffer’d aid to scorn, Fairfax. 

Re-fuse (re-fuz'), v. t. To fuse or melt again. 
Refuser (re-fuz'6r), n. One who refuses or 
rejects. * The only refusers and comlemners 
of this catholic practice.' Jer. Taylor 
Refusion (re-fiVzhon), n A renewed or re- 
peated melting or fusion. 

Refutability (re-fut'a-biT'i-ti or ref'u-ta- 
bil"i-ti), n Capability of being refuted. 
Refutable (re-fut'a-bl or ref'u-ta-bl), a 
[From refute.] Capable of being refuted or 
disproved ; that may be proved false or er- 
roneous. Junius. 

Refutably (re-fut'a-bli or ref'u-ta-bli), adv. 
In a refutable manner ; so as to be refuted 
or disproved. 

Refu’talt (re-fut'al), n. Refutation. 
Refuta’tion (ref-u-ta'shon), n. [L. refutatio, 
refutationis See REFUTF. J I'he act or pro- 
cess of refuting or disproving ; the act of 
proving to be false or erroneous ; the over- 
throwing of an argument, opinion, testi- 
mony, doctrine, or theory, by argument or 
countervailing proof 

Some of hi<? blunders seem rather to deserve a 
flogging than a fcjutatton Maiaulay. 

Refutatory (re-fut'a-to-ri), a Tendlnj^ to 
refute; relating to or containing refutation. 
Refute (I’e-fut'), v t pret A pp refxtted; ppr. 
rejvting [Fr. r^futer, L refit to— re, back, 
and old futo, to pour, from root of fxmdo, 
fudi, to pour; seen also in fxitis, a water-ves- 
sel, a pitcher, futilis, that easily pours out, 
vain, worthless, /itf lie; comp. CO n/utc ] 1 To 
disprove and overthrow by argument, evi- 
dence. or countervailing proof; to prove to 
be false or erroneous; to confute; as, to re- 
fute testimony, arguments, tVre. ‘To refute 
that foul error ’ Hackluyt. — 2 To over- 
come in argument; to prove to be in error; 
as, to refxde a disputant. 

There were sn many witnesses to these two miracles 
that it is impossible to r^utc such multitudes 

Addison. 

Syn To disprove, confute, repel, overthrow. 
Refute,! n. [Fr reflate, from refvir, to 
double in running from— rc, back, and/uir, 
L fugin, U) fly ] Refuge Chaucer. 
Refuter (re-fut'6r), n. One who or that 
which refutes. 

My refuter's forehead is stronger with a weaker 
wit. Bp. Hall 

Regain (re-g&n'), v.t. 1. To gain anew; to 
recover what has escaped or lieen lost 
‘ Hopeful to regain thy love ’ Milton. 

The youth with ioy unfeigned, 
Regain’d the felt, and felt what he regain'd; 

While to the applauding galleries grateful Pat 
Made a low bow and touched the ransom’d hat. 

yames Smith. 

2. To arrive at again or anew; to return to; 
as, they regained the shore In safety.— SYN. 
To recover, reobtain, repossess, retrieve. 
Regal (rS'gal), a. [L. regalia, from rex, regia, 
a King, from rego, to rule, the same root 
being also seen in E right, &c. Royal is the 
same word; and reign, regent, &c., have the 
same origin, as also -rect in direct, Ac.] 
Pertaining to a king ; kingly ; royal ; as, a 
regal title; regal authority; regal state, 
pomp, or splendour; regal power or sway. 

‘ thoughts. ’ Shak. ' Regal port.' Mu- 
ton 'Regal oath. ’ Milton. —Regal or rayed 
fishes, whales and sturgeons : so called oe- 
cause when thrown ashore, or caught near 
the coast, they can be claimed as we prq- 
j^rty of the sovereign. — Royal, Rigid, 
Kingly. See under Royal. 
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lt9gal(r6'galX^> regale.] An old musical 
instrument ; a small portable organ played 
with the fingers of the right hand, the left 




Regal, from an old painting. 


being used in working the bellows. It was 
much used during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Regale (re-ga'le), n. pi. Regalia (which seel 
[L ] A prerogative of monarcliy, that which 
pertaius to a king. 

Regale (re-gaio, pret. &PP regaled; ppr. 
regaling. [Fr royaler, to regale— re, and an 
old verb galer, to amuse one's self, to re- 
joice ; It. gala, good cheer, probably from 
root of Goth gailjan, to rejoice. (See Gala ) 
Diez, however, takes it from Sp. regular, to 
fondle, to pet, formerly to melt, from L re- 
geiare, to melt, to thaw, to warm. See CON- 
GEAL.) To entertain sumptuously or magni- 
ficently; to entertain with something that 
gives great pleasure; to gratify, as tlie 
senses; as, to regale the taste, the eye, or 
the ear. 

The gate they jjass, and to the dome retire. 

Where Venus oft regales the god of fire. Fawkes. 

Regale (re-gaV), v.i. To feast; to faro sump- 
tuously. 

See the rich churl, amid the social sons 
Qf wine and wit, rejj'alittg'. Shettsfone 

Regale (re-gaT). A splendid repast or 
banquet; a magnificent entertainment or 
treat 

Regalement (re-gaFment), n. Refreshment; 
entertainment: gratificati(ni 

The muses still require 
Humid regalement, nor will aught avail 
Imploring Plnebus with uninoistencd lips 

7 Philips. 

Regaler (re-gaT6r), n One w ho or that 
which regales. 

Regalia (re-ga'li-a), n. pi [L regalia, royal 
or regal things, nom. pi. neut of regalis, 
regal.] 1 The privileges, prerogatives, and 
rights of property belonging, in virtue of 
office, to the sovereign of a state. These 
are usually reckoned to be six, viis the 
power of judicature; of life and death; 
of war and peace; of musterless goods, as 
estrays, Sre ; of assessments; and minting 
of money. - Regalia of the church, in Eng- 
land, the privileges which have been con- 
ceded to the church l)y kings ; sometimes, 
the patrimony of the church. -- 2. Ensigns of 
royalty; the apparatus of a coronation, as 
the crown, sceptre, &c. The regalia of 
England consist of the crown, sceptre with 
the cross, the verge or rod with the dove, 
the so-called staff of Edward the Confessor, 
several swords, the ampulla for the sacred 
oil, the spurs of chivalry, and several other 
articles. These are pi’eserved in the jewel - 
room in the Tower of London. The regalia 
of Scotland consist of the crown, the sceptre, 
and the sword of state. They, with several 
other regal decorations, are e.xhibited within 
the crown-room in the castle of Edinburgh. 

3. The Insignia, decorations, or ‘jewels' of 
an order, as the Freemasons, Knights Tem- 
plars, and the like. [Rather an improper 
usage. 1—4. A large kind of cigar. 

Regallan (re-ga'li-un), a. Pertaining to a 
king or suzerain; regal; sovereign. 

He had a right to the regalian rights* of coining. 

Brougham. 

Ragallsm (rfi'gal-izm), n. See extract. 

Nevertheless in them (the Catholic kingdoms of 
Europe) regaltvm, whicli is royal supremacy pushed 
to the very verge of schism, has always prevailed 
Card. Manning 

Regality (rC-gal'i-ti). n. [From L. regalui. 
See Regal. J l. Royalty; sovereignty; king- 
ship. 

He came partly in by the sword and had high 
courage in all points of regality Bacon. 

ch. c^aln; 6h, Sc. loc/t; g. oo; J.job; 


2. In Scotland, a territorial Jurisdiction for- 
merly conferred by the king. The lands 
over which this iunsdiction extended were 
said to be given In liberam regalitatem, the 
persons receiving the right were termed 
fords of regality, and exercised the highest 
prerogatives of the crown.— 3. t An ensign 
or badge of royalty; in pi. regalia. 

Kinges in an open and stately place, before all 
their subjects, receive their crowne, and other re- 
galittes. Sir T. Elyot. 

Regally (rS'gal-li), ado. In a regal or royal 
manner. 

Alfred . . . was buried r<Vdt/<y at ■Westminster 
Milton, 

RegalSt (re'galz), n pi. Regalia. 

Regar. See Requk. 

Regard (rS-gftrd'), v.t. [Fr. regarder, to re- 
gard, to observe, to keep in view- re, back, 
and garder, to guard, to keep; Romanesque 
form of Tent. ward. See Guard, Ward ] 

1. To look upon; to observe; to notice with 
some particularity; to pay attention to. 

If much you note him. 

You offend him ; feed, and regard him not. Shak. 

2. f To look toward ; to have an aspect or 
prospect toward ; to point or be directed, 

‘ That exceedingly beautiful seat on the 
ascent of a hill, fianked witli wood, and re- 
garding the river.’ Evelyn. — 3 To attend 
to with respect, or to observe a certain re- 
spect towards; to respect; to reverence; to 
honour; to esteem 

lie that regardeth the day regardeth it unto the 
Lord. Rom, xiv. 6. 

This aspect of mine, 

The best regarded virgins of your clime 
Have loved. S/uk 

4. To consider of importance, value, mo- 
ment, or interest; to mind; to care for; as, 
to regard the feelings of others; not to re- 
gard pain suffered.— 5 To have or to show 
certain feelings towards ; to show a certain 
disposition towards; to treat; to use 
His associates seem to have regarded him with 
kindness Macaulay, 

() 'J'o view in the light of ; to put on the 
same footing as; to look on; to consider 

They are not only regarded as authors, but as par- 
tisans Addiion 

7 To have relation to; to respect ; ns, this 
argument does not regard the question — 
regards (impers ), with regard to ; as 
respects ; as concerns ; as, as regards that 
matter I am caiite of your opinion. ~ Syn. 
To consider, observe, remark, heed, mind, 
respect, esteem, estimate, value. 

Regard (regard'), v.i. To reflect; to bear 
in mind; to care. Shak. \ 

Regard (re-gard'), n [Seethe verb.] 1 Look 
or gaze; aspect directed to another. ‘ Throw 
a strange regard upon me.’ Shak. 

but her with stern regard he thus repcll’d Milton 

2 Attention, as to a matter of importance 
or interest; heed; consideration. ‘A parti- 
cular regard be h,ad to our observation of 
this precept. ' A tterbury. 

With some regard to what is just and riglit 
They’ll lead their lives. Milton. 

3. That feeling or view of the mind which 
springs especially from estimable qualities 
in the object; respect ; esteem ; reverence ; 
as, to have a great regard for a person. 

To him they had regard, because that of long time 
he had bewitched them with sorceries. Acts viii. ii. 

4. Repute, good or bad ; note; account 

Mac Ferlagh was a man of meanest regard among 
them. Spender 

5. Relation; respect; reference; view; often 
in the phrases, In regard to, with regard to. 

‘ That G^d Almighty should erect this stately 
fabric of heaven and earth . . . with espe- 
cial regard to man, so puny and weak a 
creature, ’ Barrow. 

To persuade them to pursue and persevere in vir- 
tue, in regard to themselves; in justice and good- 
ness, t/t regard to their neighbours; and piety tt>ward 
God. iVatts. 

6. Matter; point; particular; consideration; 
condition. ‘ Regards that stand aloof frotn 
the main point. ‘ Shak.—T.\ Prospect; ob- 
ject of sight. 

Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

‘ Even till we make the main and the aerial blue 
An indistinct regard. Shak. 

8. In the /orc«< laws, view; inspection.— 

9. pi. Respects; good wishes; compliments; 
as, give my best regards to the family. 
[Colloq. ] — Court qf regard, or survey of dogs, 
an old forest court in England which was 
held every third year for the lawiiig or ex- 
peditatioii of mastiffs, that is, for cutting off 
the claws and ball of the forefeet, to pre- 

fi. Fr. ton; ng. aitig; TH. then; tli, fAin; 


vent them from running after deer.— At re- 
gard off with respect to; in comparison of. 
Chaucer.— In regard, f comparatively; rela- 
tively. Sir J. Elyot Comp. In respect— 
In regard of. This phrase was formerly used 
as ei^uivalent in meaning to on account qf, 
but in modern usage is often improperly 
substituted for in or ivith regard or respect 
to. 

Change was thought necessary in regard ij/’the 
great hurt the church did receive by a number of 
things then in use Hooker. 

In regard qf its security, it had a great advantage 
over the bandboxes. Dickens. 

— With regard of was also formerly used 
where we should now say with regard to. 

‘ With regard of what we are and were.' 
Milton . — Syn. Consideration, notice, observ- 
ance, heed, care, concern, respec t, estima- 
tion, esteem, attachment, reverence. 
Re^ardable ( re-giird'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being regarded ; observable ; worthy of no- 
tice; noticeable. Sir T Browne. 
Regardant (re-gfird'ant), a l. Regarding ; 
looking to; looking behind or backward; 
watching. ‘ Turns thither his regardant 
eye. ’ Southey. —2. In her. 
looking behind: applied 
to any animal whose face 
is tunied towards the 
tail in an attitude of vigi- 
lance. — Villain regat^- 
ant, regardant villem, or 
regardant to the manor, 
in old law, a villein or re- 
tainer annexed to the land 
Lion regardant or manor, who had charge 
passant. to do all base services 

within the same. 

Regarder (re-gard'er), n. l. One that re- 
gards. - 2. in law, an officer whose business 
was to view the fcnest, Inspect the officers, 
and inquire concerning all offences and de- 
faults 

Regardful (r§-glird'fvil), a Having or pay- 
ing regard: (a) full of regard or respect; 
respectful, (o) Taking notjee; heedful; ol>- 
serviiig with care; attentive. 

Let a man be very tender and regare^ful of every 
pious motion made by the Spirit of God on Ins heart 
South 

Syn Mindful, heedful, attentive, observant 
Regardfully (re-gard'ful-li), adv. In a re- 
gardful manner: (a) attentively; heedfully. 
(&) Respectfully. 

Is this the Athenian minion whom the world 
Voiced so regardj'ully ' Shak 

Regl^dlng (re-gftrd'ing), prep. [This word, 
originally a participle, is now established 
as a preposition, being freely used without 
being made to agree with any other word.] 
Respecting; concerning; in reference to; as, 
to be at a loss regarding something. 
Regardless ( re-gardles ), a l. M ot having 
regard or heed; not looking or attending to; 
heedless; negligent; careless; as, regardless 
of life or of health; regardless of danger; 
regardless of consequences. 

Regardless of the bliss wherein he sat, 

Second to thee, offer’d himself to die 
For man’s offence Milton. 

2. Not regarded; slighted. [Rare.] 

Yes, traitor, Lara, lo.st, abandoned I^ra, 

Is a regardless suppliant now to Osinyn. Congreve. 

I Syn. Heedless, negligent, careless, indiffer- 
ent, unconcerned, inattentive, unobservant, 

1 neglectful. 

Regardlessly (re-gkrd'les-U), adv. In a re- 
gardless manner; heedlessly; carelessly; 
negligently. 

Regardlessness (re-gardles-nes), n. Heed- 
lessness; inattention; negligence. 

They are too bookish; their regardless ness of 
men and ways of thriving makes them stand in their 
own light. IVhitloek. 

Regather (re-garH'^r), v.t. To gather or 
collect again. ‘ Renewed his provisions and 
regathered more force ’ Hackluyt. 

Regatta (r6-gat'ta), n. [It.] Originally a 
gondola race in Venice; now applied to any 
important or showy sailing or rowing I’ace 
in which a number of yachts or boats con- 
tend for prizes. 

Regel, Rlgel (r^'gel. rl'gel), n A fixed star 
of the first magnitude in Orion’s left foot. 
Regelatlon (re-je-ia'shon), n. [L. re, again, 
and gelatio, gelationis, a freezing, from gelo, 
gelatum, to congeal, from gelu, ice. ] A name 
given to the phenomenon presented by two 
pieces of melting ice when hrou^it Into 
contact at a temperature above the freezing- 
oint. In such a case congelation and oo- 
esiou take place. Not only does this oc* 
cur in air, but also in water at such a tern- 

w, tcig: wh. whiff: zh, azure.— See Key. 
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peraiure as 100° Fuhr. The phenomenon, 
ftrat observed by Faraday, is obscure. 


It will probably be remembered that I deduced 
the formation of glaciers and their subsequent mO' 
tion through valleys of varying width and flexure, 
from the fact that when two pieces of ice are pressed 
together they freeze together at their places of con- 
tact. This fact was first mentioned to me verbally 
by its discoverer. Faraday. ... It is perhaps wortn 
stating that the term rej^lation was first introduced 
in a paper published by Mr. Huxley and myself more 
than seven years after the discovery of tne fact by 
Faradiyr, and that it was siiggested to us by our 
friend Dr. Hooker, director of the Royal Gardens at 
Kew. Tyndall 


Regency (re'jen-si), n [See REGENT, a] 

1. Rule ; authority ; government. ‘ I’he 
sceptre of Christ's regency. ’ Hooker —2. More 
specifically, the office, government, or juris- 
diction of a regent; deputed or vicarious 
government. 

I can just recall the decline of the grand era The 
ancient * habitues ‘ . . contempor.ines of Bruminell 

in his zenith — boon companions of George IV' in his 
re^rency Lord Jetton. 

3. The district under the Jurisdiction of a 
regent or vicegerent. 

Regions they passed, the mighty rtgencies 
Of seraphim Ahlton. 

4. The body of men intrusted with vicarious 
government ; as, a regency constituted dur- 
ing a king’s minority, Insanity, or absence 
from the kingdom. 

Instead of naming; the duke of I-ancaster sole pro* 
tector, they constituted a council or rt^fney consist- 
ing of twelve persons Lowfh. 

Regeneracy (re-jen'Sr-a-si), n. The state 
of Deing regenerated. 

Regenerate ( re-jen'6r-at ). v.t pret. & pp- 
regenerated; ppr. regenerating [L regenero, 
regeneratu7n~re, again, and genero, to gen- 
erate. See Generate.] l. To generate or 
produce anew; to reproduce. 

Through all the soil a genial ferment spreads, 
Regen^ates the plants and new adorns the meads. 

Str R. Blacktnore. 

2. In theol. to cause to be bom again ; to 
cause to become a Christian ; to renew, as 
the heart by a change of affections; to 
change, as the heart and affections, from 
enmity or indifference to love of God 

No stioner was a convert initiated, but by an e.is)’ 
figure he became a new man, and both acted amt 
looked upon himself as one regenerated and horn 
a second time. - Iddt uvt 


Regonerate (re-jen^4r-at), a. 1. Reproduced. 

O thou, the earthly author of my blood, 

Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate. 

Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up Shai 

2. In theol born anew ; renovated in heart ; 
changed from a natural to a spiritual statu. 
Regenerateneas (re-jen'er-at-nes), u The 
state of being regenerated. 

Regeneration (re-jen'6r-a"shon), n 1. The 
act of regenerating or producing anew. 

2. In theol. new birtli by the grace of God , 
that change by which the will and natural 
enmity of man to God and his law are sub- 
dued, and a principle of supreme love to 
God and his law, or holy affections, are im- 
planted in the heart. 

According to his mercy he saved us, by the wash- 
ing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Spint. 

Tit iii 5 

8. In hiol reproduction of a part which has 
been destroyed. 

Regenerative (re-jen'6r-at-lv), a. Produc- 
ing regeneration; renewing. ‘Regenerative 
influences ’ Bushnell 
Regeneratively (r6-jen'6r-at-iv-li), adv. In 
a regenerative manner; so as to regenerate. 
Reg^ratory (re-jen'6r-a-to-ri), a. Regen- 
erative ; having the power to renew ; tend- 
ing to renroduce or renovate. 

Re^nesis (rfe-jen'e-sis), n, [Prefix re, again, 
and genesis.] The state of being renewed 
or reproduced. 


For not mankind only, but all that mankind does 
or beholds, is in continual growth, regenests, and 
self-perfecting vitality. Carlyle. 

Rdgrat (rfi'Jent), a. [L. regens, regentis, 
ppr. of rego, to rule ; cog Skr. rAj, to rule ; 
mmi same root also E. right. See Regal, a. ] 

1. Ruling ; governing. ‘ Some other active 
regent principle that resides in the body.' 
Sir M. Hale.— 2. Exercising vicarious au- 
thority. 


He together calls . . . the regent powers, 
Under him regent. MUton. 


—Queen regent, a queen who governs, as dis- 
tinguished from a queen consort. 

Regent (r§'jent), n. \WT.rigent. See above.] 

1. A governor; a ruler: In a general sense. 

Uriel, though regent of the sun, and held 
The sharpest-sifted spirit of all in Heaven 
Milton. 

2. One Invested with vicarious authority; 


one who governs a kingdom in the minority, 
absence, or disability of the king. In most 
hereditary governments the maxim is, that 
this office belongs to the nearest relative of 
the sovereign capable of undertaking It; 
but this rule is subject to many limitations. 

3. One of a certain standing who taught in 
universities: the word formerly in use for a 
2 )rofessor —4 In the state of Now York, a 
member of the corporate body which is in- 
vested with the superintendence of all the 
colleges, academies, and schools in the state. 
5 In the English universities, a memlier of 
the universities who has eertaiii peculiar 
duties of instruction or government At 
Cambridge all resident Masters of Arts of 
le8.s than four years' standing, and all doc- 
tors of less than two, are regents. At Ox- 
ford tlie period of regency is shorter. At 
both universities those of a more advanced 
standing, who keep their names on the col- 
lege books, are called non-regents. At Cam- 
liridgo the regents compose the upper house, 
and the non-regents tlie lower house of the 
senate, or governing body. At Oxford the 
regents compose the congregation, which 
confers degrees, and does the ordinary busi- 
ness of the university. The regents and 
non-regents collectively compose the convo- 
cation, which is the governing body in the 
last resort. 

Regent-bird (re'jent-b6rd), n. The Sericti- 
his chrysocephahis, a very beautiful bird of 
Australia, belonging to the family Melipha- 
gidffi or honey-eaters, and to the tenuiros- 



Rcgcnt-biril Cx*# unlus chrysocephalus). 


tral group of tiie Insessores or perchers. 
The colour of the plumage is golden yellow 
and deep velvety black. It was discovered 
during the regency of George IV., and w'as 
named in compliment to him 

Regentees (re'Jent-es), n. A protectress of 
a kingdom Cotgrave 

Regentsbip (re'jent-ship), n The office or 
dignity of a regent, especially of a regent or 
one who govenis for a king; regency. Shak. 

Regerminate (re-Jdr'min-at), v.i [Re and 
gei'minate. ] To germinate again. 

Perennial plants regerminate several years suc- 
cessively Lee. 

Regermlnation ( re-J6r'ml-na"Bhon ), n. A 
sprouting or germination anew. 

Regest t (re-jest'), n. [L, regesta, a list, from 
regero, regestum, to carry back, to record — 
re, back, and gero, to carry.] A register 
‘ Old legends and cathedral regests.' Milton. 

Regest t (re- jest'), v.t. [L. regero, regestum, 
to bear or carry back— re, back, and gero, 
to bear, to carry. ] To throw back ; to re- 
tort. 

Who can say it is other than righteous, that thou 
shouldest tegest one clay upon uj.— Depart from me, 
ye wicked ! Bp. Hall. 

Reget (re-get'), v.t To get or obtain again. 
Regiam -maiestatem (rg'ji-am-maj-es-tu"- 
tem) 'J'he title given to a collection of an- 
cient laws, bearing to have been compiled 
by the order of David I. king of Scotland. 
It resembles so closely the Tractatus de 
Legibus, supposed to have been written by 
Glanvil in the reign of Henry 11., that no 
doubt one was copied from the other. 

Begiant (rd'ji-an), n. [L. regius, royal, from 
rex, regis, a king.] An adherent to or up- 
holder of kingly authority. Fuller. 

Regiblet (rej'i-bl), a. Governable. 

Rencidal (rej-i-sl'dal), a. Consisting in, re- 
lating to, or having the nature of regicide; 
tending to regicide. 

Begiciae (rejT-sId), n. [Fr. r^gidde, L. rex, 
regis, a king, and c«edo, to slay.] 1. A king- 
killer; one who murders a king. 

It is to be remenilTered that when, in the revolu- 
tions of the state, the regicides came to take their 
turn at the scaffold and the gallows, their friends 


took care to collect and publish their last spiritual 
meditations. H'arburton. 

2. The killing or murder of a king. 

Urge the bold traitor to the regicide. Dryden. 

Sometimes used adjectively. ‘The regicide 
villain was apprehended.' Howell. 

Beglfuglum (re-ji-fu'Ji-um), n. [L., from 
rex, regis, a king, and fugio, to fly.] An an- 
cient Roman annual festival held according 
to some ancient writers in celebration of the 
flight of Tarquin the Proud. 

Re^ld (re-glldO. v t. To gild anew 

Begizne (ra-zhem'), n. [Fr. regime. See 
Regimen.] Mode, system, or style of rule 
or management ; government, especially as 
connected with certain social features ; ad- 
ministration ; rule. — The ancient regime 
[Fr. ancien regime], a former style or system 
of government ; an ancient social system ; spe- 
cifically, the political system which prevailed 
in France before the revolution of 1789. 

Regimen (rej'i-men), 71. [L. , from rego, to gov- 
ern, whence regal, regent, <fec.] 1. In med the 
regulation of diet, exercise, &c., with a view 
to the preservation or restoration of health, 
or for the attainment of a determinate re- 
sult; a course of living according to certain 
rules : sometimes used as equivalent to 
hygiene — 2. Any regulation or remedy which 
is intended to produce beneficial effects by 
gradual operation.— 3. In oraw. (a) govern- 
ment ; the alteration which one word occa- 
sions or requires in another in connection 
with it. (h) The words governed.— 4. Orderly 
government; system of order 

The nature of the regimen under which, and the 
rules by which the members of each commiinitj' ron- 
tiniie to live, &c , forms the subject of the first great 
branch or province of political science Brougham. 

In the course of many centuries the forms and 
principles of political regimen in these different na- 
tions betamc more divergent from each other. 

Hatlam. 

Regiment (rej'i-ment), n [Fr. regiment, 
from L.L. regime ntum, from L. regimen, 
from rego, to rule. Regiment signifies pri- 
marily administration, then the thing af- 
fected by administration, and finally a body 
of troops organized ] l.t Mode of ruling; 
government; authority ‘The regiment of 
the soul over the body.’ SirM. Hale. ‘The 
monstrous regiment of women.’ JTnoa; — 
2 + A kingdom; district ruled. Spenser.— 

3. t Rule of diet; regimen. 

This may bring her to eat. to sleep, and reduce 
what’s now out of square with her, into their former 
law and regiment. y Fletcher 

4 111 milit a body of soldiers consisting of 
one or more battalions of infantry or of 
several sqiiadron.s of cavalry, commanded 
by a colonel It is the largest permanent 
association of soldiei-s, and the third subdi- 
vision of an army coips, several regiments 
going to a brigade, and several brigades to 
a division. These comldnations are, how- 
ever, temporary, while in the regiment the 
same officers serve continually, and in com- 
mand of the same liody of men. The strength 
of a regiment may vary greatly, as each may 
comprise any number of battalions. 'The 
British artillery force is organized in an 
anomalous way, the whole body forming one 
regiment, divided into brigades 

Regiment (rej'i-ment), v.t To form Into a 
regiment or into regiments with proper 
officers. 

The men raised were raised for the sovereign, and 
regimented by him. Brougham. 

Regimental (rej-i-ment'al), a. Belonging 
to a regiment; as, regimental officers; regi- 
mental clothing. 

Regimentals (rej-l-ment'alz), n.pl. Arti- 
cles of military dress; the uniform worn by 
the troops of a regiment. 

Regiminal (re-jim'ln-al). a Relating to or 
pertaining to regimen; as, strict regiminal 
rules 

Region (re'jun), n. [Fr region, L. regio, re- 
gion is, from rego, to rule See Regal, a.] 1.A 
large division of any siiaco or surface con- 
sidered as apart from others; especially, a 
tract of land of considerable but indefinite 
extent; any large tract of sea, land,<&e., char- 
acterized by some features not found in other 
areas or parts; a country; a district; as, the 
equatorial regions; the icmp&cate regions ; 
the polar regions; the upper regions of the 
atmosphere. ‘Pluto's rpfjrioTi.' Shak. ‘The 
regions of Artois, Wallon, and Picardy. ’ Shak. 
‘A region of smooth and idle dreams, Milton. 

His f/tnie spread abroad throughout all the 
round about (Galilee. Mark I. 58. 

The restless regions of the itorm she sowht. 

Zhydeu. 


Fite, fllr, fat, fgU; met. h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tdbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey 
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2. The inhabitants of a region or district of 
country. Mat. lii. 6.-8. A part or division 
of the body; as, the epigastnc region. 

Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 

The rezton of my heart. Shak. 

4. t Place; rank; station; dignity. ‘ He is of 
too high a region.* Shak.— 5. i The upper 
air; the heavens. Shak. — Syn. District, 
country, division, quarter, tract, locality. 
Regional (rC^jun-al), a Of or pertaining to 
a particular region; sectional Goodrich. 
RMiiOUBt (re'ji-us), a. [L. regiua, from rex, 
a uDg.] Pertaining to a king ; royal. ‘ Jas 
Harnngton. 

BortSter (rej'iB-t6r), n. [Fr rcgistre, regitrc, 
L.L. regentum, registrum,regeiitrum, a book of 
records— re, back, andgfcro, gcstum, to carry.] 
1. An official written account or entry in a 
book regularly kept, as of acts, proceedings, 
dro. , for preservation or for reference; a re- 
cord; a list; a roll; also, the book in which 
such a register or record is kept ; as, a 
parieh rec/inter (which see). -2. In com. a 
document issued by the customs authori- 
ties as evidence of a ship’s nationality. See 
REGISTKATIOn —Seamen ' h register, aiecord 
containing the number and date of registra- 
tion of each foreign-going ship and her re- 
gistered tonnage, the length and general 
natiu’e of her voyage or eniiiloynient ; tlie 
names, ages, Ac., of the master and crew, <fce. 
8 One who registers; a registrar, as in the title 
lord register. See below.— 4. A contrivance 
for regulating the passage of heat or air, as 
the draught-regulating plate of a furnace; 
the darnper-plate of a locomotive engine; a 
perforated plate goveniing the opening into 
a duct which admits warm air into a room 
for heat, or fresh air for ventilation, or which 
allows foul air to escape. — 5. A device for 
automatically indicating the number of re- 
volutions made or amount of work done by 
machinery, or recording steam, air, or water 
pressure, or otlier data, by means of appar- 
atus deriving motion from the object or ob- 
jects whose force, velocity, dc , it is desired 
to ascertain. In printing, (a) the agree- 
ment of two printed forms to be applied to 
the same sheet, either on the same side, as 
in chromatic printing, where a number of 
colours are laid on consecutively, or on 
both sides, as in book or newspaper print- 
ing, where the correspondence of pages or 
columns on the respective sides is required 
(b) The inner part of the mould in which 
types are cast.— 7 In mus^ic, (a) the compass 
of a voice or instrument, or a portion of the 
compass of a voice; as, the upper, middle, or 
lower register (b) A stop or set of pipes in 
an organ, (c) The knob or handle by means 
of which the performer commands any 
given stop - Liogd's register See under 
Lloyp’8 — Morse register See Indicator, ( ti) 
-Lord register, or lord clerk register, a 
Scottish officer of state who has the custody 
of the archives — Register point, in print- 
ing, a device for puncturing or holding a 
hheet of paper, serving ns a guide in laying 
on the sheet, so that the impressions on 
each side shall accurately correspond or 
register correctly. — Register ship, a ship 
which once obtained permission by treaty 
to trade to the Spanish West Indies, and 
whose capacity, per registry, was attested 
before sailing —Register thermometer. See 
Thermometer svN. List, record, cata- 
logue, roll, archive, clironicle, annal 
Buster (rej'is-teu), v.t l To record; to 
enter in a register; as, the name of every 
child must ho registered within twenty-one 
days of birth.— 2 In rope-making, to twist, 
as yams into a strand. 

Bec^ster (rej'is-t^r), v i In printing, to cor- 
respond exactly, as columns or lines of 
printed matter on opposite sheets, so that 
when brought together line shall fall upon 
line and column upon column. 

Baglstered (rej'ls-tdrd), «. and a Recorded, 
as In a register or book; enrolled.— Rai/iu- 
tered company, a company entered in an 
ofllclal register, but not incorporated by act 
or charter. —Registered invention, an inven- 
tion protected by an Inferior patent — Be- 
ttered letter, a letter the address of which 
IS registered at a post-office, for which a 
•peclRl fee is paid In order to secure its safe 
transmission. 

Begliter-grate (rej'is-t^r-grat), n. A grate 
furnished with an apparatus for regulating 
the admission of air and the heat of the 
Are. 

Bagitterlng (rejls-t^r-lng), p. and a Re- 
cording ; enrolling. — Registering instru- 
ments, machines or Instruments which re- 


I gister or record, such as gauges, indicators, 
and tell-tales. Simmonas. 

I Better-office (rej'ls-ter-of-fls), n. 1 . An 
office where a remster is kept or where re- 
gisters or records are kept ; a registry ; a 
record-office.— 2. An agency for the employ- 
ment of domestic servants. 
Begl8ter8llip(rejT8-t6r-ship), n. The office 
of a register or registrar. 

Registrar (rej'i8-trar),n. [L L. registrarius. 
Hee Regi.ster J One whose business it is to 
write or keep a register; a keeper of records; 
as, the registrar of joint-stock companies , 
registrar of friendly societies; registrar-gow- 
eral of shipping and seamen ; registrars of 
births, deaths, and marriages. 
Registrar-general (rejls-trar-jen-cr-al), n. 
.\n officer who superintends a system of re- 
gistration: specifically applied to one ap- 
pointed by the crown, under the great seal, 
to whom, subject to such regulations as 
shall be made by a principal secretary of 
state, the general superintendence of the 
whole system of registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages is intrusted. 
Registrarsliip (rej'is-trar-ship), ?i. The 
office of a registrar. 

Registrary (rej'is-tra-ri), n A registrar. 
Registratet (rej'is-trat), v.t To register; to 
enrol. 

Registration (rej-ls-tra'shon), n. The act 
of inserting in a register; as, the registra- 
tion of deeds; the registration of birth.s. 
deaths, aud marriages. — Registration of 
British ships, a duty imposed on shipowners 
in order to secure to their vessels the privi- 
leges of British ships. Registration is to 
he made l»y the principal officer of customs 
at any port or place in the United Kingdom, 
and by certain specified officers in the col- 
onies The registration comprises the name 
of the ship, the names and descriptions of 
the owners, the tonnage, build, and descrip- 
tion of the vessel, the particulars of her 
origin, and the name of the master, who is 
entitled to the custody of the certificate of 
registry The vessel is considered to belong 
to the port at which she is registered.— /ic- 
gistration of voters, the enrolment of the 
mimes of those persons who are entitled to 
vote at an election. 

Registry (rej'is-tri), n 1. The act of record- 
ing or writing in a register; as, the registry 
of wills, ttc. -2 The place where a register 
IS kept.— 8. A scries of facts recorded Sir 
W Temple. 

Reglum, Regius (re'ji-nm, r6'jl-ns), a. 
[Neut, and mast; form of L. regms, royal ] 
Royal; of or pertaining to a king; appointed 
by a king —Regium donum, a royal grant 
An annual grant of public money formerly 
given in aid of the income from other 
sources of the Presbyterian clergy in Ire- 
land, commuted in 1809 for £701,372 

He had h.td something to do with both the rffftnt/i 
donum anti the Maynooth grant. Trollope. 

-Regius professors, the name given to those 
professore In the Englisli universities wliose 
chairs were founded by Henry VIII, In the 
Scotch universities, the same name is given 
to those professors whose professorships 
were founded by the crown. 

Reglve ( re - giv' ), v. t To give back ; to re- 
store. 

Did day stand still. 

Rid him drive back his car, and reimport 

The period p,tst, re^^ive the present hour. 

VoHUg-. 

Beglementt (reg'l-ment), n. [Fr., from 
r^gler, to rule; L. regulo, from rego, to rule.] 
Regulation ‘The reformation and regle- 
ment of usury.’ Bacon 
Reglementary ( reg-le-ment'a-ri ), a. [ Fr. 
I'^gleinentaire. See Reolement ] Of, per- 
taining to, or embodying regulations: regu- 
lative; ns, R regie me7itary charter. [Kan.] 
Reglet (regOet), n. [Fr. ringlet, from regie, 
ruTe, L. regula, from rego, to rule ] 1 In 
printing, a* strip of wood or metal with par- 
allel sides and of less height than a type, 
used for separating pages in the chase, <fec. 
2. In arch, a flat narrow moulding, employed 
to separate panels or other menibera : or to 
form knots, frets, and other ornaments. 
Reglet-plane (regTet-planX « A plane 
used in making printers’ reglets. 

Regma (reg'ma), n. [Gr. remna, fracture, 
from rignymi, to break ] In hot. a fruit 
consistiug of three or more cells, eai'h of 
which hui*8t8 from the axis with elasticity 
into two valves, as in Euphorbia. 

Regnal (reg'ual'l, a. [L. reanum, a kingdom. 
See Regnant. ) Pertaining to the reign 
of a moriRi'ch.— Regnal years, the years a 
sovereign has reigned. It was the practice 


in various countries to date public docu- 
ments and other deeds from the year of ac- 
cession of the sovereign. The practice still 
prevails in Britain, in the enumeration of 
acts of parliament. 

Regnanoy (reg'nan-si), n. The act of reign- 
ing; rule; predominance. Coleridge. 
Regnant (reg'uant), a, [L. regnans, regnan- 
tis, ppr. of regno, to reign, from reanum, a 
kingdom, from rego, to rule. See REGAL.] 

1, Reigning; exercising regal authority by 
hereditary right, and not as regent. ‘ Queen 
regnant.' Wotton.—± Ruling; predominant; 
prevalent; having the chief power; as, ‘vices 
regnant ’ Swift 

Regnatlvef (reg'na-tiv), a. Ruling; govern- 
ing 

Regrae,t n. [Fr.] Kingdom. Chaucer. 
Regnosaurus Oeg-nd-sjv'rus), n. [L. regno, 
to rule, and Gr. sauros, a lizard ] Lit. 
royal lizard. A provisional name for a 
large saurian of which the jaw and teeth 
alone have been found, supposed to be 
allied to the Megalosaurus. The remains 
occur in the Wealden strata of Tilgate 
Forest Page. 

Regorge (re-gorj'), v.t. [Prefix re, and gorge; 
Fr. regorger, to overflow; to smieit. See 
GOHOE.] 1, To vomit up; to eject from the 
stomach; to throw back or out again. 

He had eaten the king’s goose, and did then re- 
£or^e the featlicrs. Str y. Hayward. 

2. To swallow again or back. ‘As tides at 
highest mark regorge the flood.’ Dryden.— 
8. To swallow eagerly. Milton. [R^e. ] 

Regradet (re-gn«F), v.i. [L. re, back, and 
gradior, to go. \ To retire; to go back. Hales. 
Regralt Cre-graft’), v t To graft again. 
Regrant (re-grant'l, v.t. To grant back. 
Regrant (re'gnuitX n. 1 The act of grant- 
ing back to a former proprietor. —2. A new 
or fresh grant. 

As soon as it appeared that the Old Company was 
likely to obtain a te^taul of the monopoly under the 
Great Se.al, the New Company began to assert with 
vehemence that no monopoly could De created except 
by Act of Parhainent Macaulay. 

Regrate (re-grat'), v. t. pret. & pp. regrated; 
ppr. regrating [Fr. regratter, to scratch or 
scrape again, to regrate, or drive a huckster’s 
trade— re,Rudgrater, iograte, to scratch. See 
Grate.] l. To offend; to shock. Derham 
[Rare.]— 2. To buy, as com, provisions, Ac., 
and sell again in or near the same market 
or fair; a practice which by raising the price 
was formerly a public offence, and punish- 
able Regrating was often classed as an 
offence, along with engrossing aad forestall- 
ing — 3. In masonry, to remove the outer 
surface of an old hewn stone, so as to give 
it a fresh appearance. 

Regrater (re-grat'6r), 7i. One who regrates 
or buys provisions and sells them in the 
same market or fair 

Regratlatoryt (re-gra'shi-a-to-ri), n. A re- 
turning or giving of tlianks; expression of 
thankfulness. Skelton. 

Regrator (re-grat'^'r), n. Hame as Regi'ater. 

' Regrators of bread corn.’ Taller. 

Regrede (re-greiF), v.i. [L renredior—re, 
back, and gradior, to go, gradus, a step.] 
To go back ; to retrograde, as the apse of a 
planet’s orbit. Todhunter. [Rare.] 
Begreet (re-giet'), v t l. To greet again; to 
resalute. 'Regreet our fair dominions.’ 
Shak. —2. To meet ; to address ; to greet. 
[Rare ] 

Lo, as at English feasts, so 1 re^t eet 
The daiiiticbt last, to make the end more sweet 
Shak. 

Regreet (r6-greH. n. A return or exchange 
of salutation. ‘ From whom he bringeth sen- 
sible regreets. ’ Shak. 

Regress (re'gres), n. [L. regressus, from re- 
gredior, to go back— re, back, and gradior, 
to go.] 1. Passage back; return. ‘No pro- 
gress nor regress.' Bumet—2. The power 
or liberty of returning or passing back. 

My hand, bully; thou shalt have egress and 

8. In Scots law, re-entry. Under the feudal 
law, letters of regi'ess were granted by the 
superior of a wadset, under which he be- 
came bound to reailrnit the wadsetter, at 
any time when he should demand an entry 
to the wadset. 

Regress (re-gresO, v.i. To go back; to re- 
turn to a former place or state. Str T. 
Browne. 

Regressioa ( r§-gre'8hou ), n [L. regressto. 
See above.] The act of passing back or re- 
turning ; retrogression. — Regression qf the 
moon's nodes, in astron. the motion of the 
line of intersection of the orbit of the moon 
with the ecliptic, which is retrograde, or 


ch, oiialn; 6h. So. locA; g. go; J,iob; A. Fr. ton; ng, sin.^; TH. then; th, <Ain; w, tvig: wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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contruy to the order of the sigiu. The 
whole revolution is accompliehed in about 
18j|^ years. 

ResreBBlve (rd-greslv), a. Passing back; re- 
turning. 

BegreSBiyely (re gres'iv-li), adv. In a re- 
gressive manner; in a backward way; by re- 
turn. * Moving regressively from the end to 
the beginning. De Quincey. 

Regret (r§-gret'), n. [Pr. regret, regi-et, re- 
greiter, 0. Fr. regreier, to regret. A word 
of disputed origin; by some it is taken from 
L. requiritari, from re, again, and queritari, 
to raise a plaintive cry, to wail, a frecj from 
gueror, qtteri, to complain; but Biez and 
other etymologists prefer the Teutonic verb 
seen in Icel. grdta, Goth. grUan, A. Sax. 
ffraetan. Sc. greet, to weep. Littr6 favours 
a derivation from L re, back, and gradm, 
a step, an old and provincial sense being 
that of return.] 1. Grief or trouble caused 
by the want or loss of something formerly 
possessed; sorrowful longing. ‘Anguish and 
re^et for loss of life and pleasure overloved ’ 
Milton. 

Never any prince expressed a more lively 
for the loss of a servant. C lare>tdo>t 

We h.ave a voice, with wluch to pay the debt 1 
Of boundless love and reverence and rtji ; et 
To those great men who fought and kept it ours 
Ten nysot: 

2. Pain of mind at something done or left 
undone ; remorse ; bitterness of reflection 
‘A passionate regret at sin ' Dr. H More 

3. t Dislike; aversion. 'Ineffective regrets 
to damnation.* Dr. H. Jforc. —S yn. Grief, 
concern, sorrow, lamentation, repentance, 
penitence, remorse, self-condemnation. 

Regnret (re-gret'), v.t pret & pp. regretted; 
ppr. regretting. [See the noun.] 1. To 
lament the loss of, or separation from ; to 
look back at with sorrowful longing ‘Re- 
cruits who regretted the plough from which 
they had been violently taken.’ Macaulay. 

2. To grieve at; to be sorry for; as, to regret 
one’s rashness: to regret a choice made. 

Ah. cruel fate, thou never struck'st vi blow 
By ail manlantl ngretted so. Cotton 

S.t To be uneasy at 

Those, the impiety of whose lives makes them re- 
gret A Deity, and secretly wish there were none, will 
greedily listen to atheistical notions. irianviUe 

Syn. To grieve at, lament, sorrow, rue, re- 
pent, bewail, bemoan 
Begratful (re-gret'ful), a. Full of regret 
Regretfully (re-gret'fuMi), adc. With re- 
gret 

Regrettable (re-gret'a-bl), a. Admitting of 
or calling for regret. 

Reguardant (rS-gdrd‘aut), a. In her. same 
as Regardant. 

Reguerdon t (re-g6r'don), n. A reward ; a 
recompense 

And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

1 gird thee with tlie valiant sword of York. Shak. 

Reguerdon t ( re-gSr'don ),vt To reward. 

‘ Or been reguerdon’d with so much as 
thanks.’ Shak 

BegUla (reg'u-la), n. [L . a rule ] 1. A term 
for the book of rules or orders of a religious 
house; rule. Rev. F. G. Lee.-2. Inarch a 
fillet or listel, by some restricted to the band 
or fillet below the tamia in the Doric archi- 
trave ; a reglet. 

Regulable ( reg ' u - la - bl ), a. Admitting of 
regulation ; capable of licing regulated 
Regular (reg'u-16r), a. [L. regulars, from 
regula, a rule, from rego, to rule (whence 
regent, «fec.).] 1. Conformed to or made in 
accordance with a rule; agreeable to an 
established rule, law, type, or principle, to 
a prescribed mode or to established cus- 
tomary forms ; normal ; as, a regular epic 
poem ; a regular verse in poetry ; a regular 
plan ; regular features ; a regular building 
2. Acting, proceeding, or going on by rule ; 

g overned by rule or rules; steady or uniform 
1 a course or practice; orderly; methodical; 
unvarying ; as, regular in diet ; regular in 
attending on ^vme worship; the regular 
return of the seasons. 

More people are kept from a true sense and taste 
of religi^ by a regular kind of sensuality and in- 
dulgence than by gross drunkenness Law. 

8 In geom. applied to a figure whose sides 
and angles are equal, as a square, a cube, 
an equilateral triangle, an equilateral pent- 
agon, hexagon, <&c. Regular figures of more 
than four sides are usually called regular 
polygons. Circles can be described within 
and about all regular fl^es, and the area 
of any one may be found by multiplying half 
Its perimeter by the perpendicular let fall 
from the centre of the inscribed or oircum- 

F&te, far. fat, fgU; mS, met, h^r; pine, 


scribed circle upon one of the sides.— jReou- 
lar bodies, those which have all their sides, 
angles, and faces similar and equal. Of these 
there are only five— the tetrahedron, hexa- 
hedron, octahedron, dodecahedron, icosa- 
hedi’on. The sides or faces of the first, third, 
and fifth of these solids are equilateral tri- 
angles ; tlioso of the second are squares ; and 
those of the fourth are regular pentagons. 
They are also termed Platonic bodies. —4. In 
gram, adhering to the common form in re- 
spect to inflectional terminations, as, in 
English, those verbs which form their pret- 
erites and past participles by the addition 
of d or ed to the present tense are called 
regular verbs, all others being irregular. — 
6. Instituted or initiated according to estab- 
lished rules, forms, or discipline; UB.aregular 
physician; regular troops.— 6. Belonging to 
a monastic order, and bound to certain rules ; 
as, regular clergy, in distinction from the 
secular clergy —7. In hot. applied to parts of 
plants wlien symmetrical in their figure and 
size and the proportion of their parts ; as, a 
regular calyx or corolla — 8. Thorough; out- 
and-out; perfect; complete; os, a regular 
humbug: a reywZo/* deception ; a regular 
brick [(’olloq Regular architecture, that 
which has its parts symmetrical or disposed 
in counterparts —Regular curves, the peri- 
meters of conic sections which are always 
curved after the same geometrical manner 
— Regular troops, or regulars, troops of a 
permanent army: opposed to militia or 
volunteers 

Regular (reg'u-l^r), n. l. In the R. Cath. 
Ch. a monk who has taken the vows and 
wlio is bound to follow the rules of some 
monastic order. — 2. A soldier belonging to a 
permanent army — 3 In chron a fixed num- 
ber attached to each month, which assists in 
ascertaining on what day of the week the 
first day of each month fell, and also the age 
of the moon on the first day of each month 
Regularity (reg-u-la'ri-ti), n 1'he state 
or quality of being regular; agreeableness 
to a rule or to established order; conformity 
to certain principles; method; certain order; 
steadiness or uniformity in a course ; as, 
regularity of a plan or of a building; regu- 
larity of features; the regularity of one’s 
attendance at church; the watch goes with 
great reyulanty 

He was a iiiif^hty lover of fr^^nlarity and order 
..Itterbury 

Regularize ( reg ' u - lt::r - iz ), v t To make 
regular. Quart. Rev (Rare ] 

Regularly (reg'u-lcT-li), ode 1 In a regular 
manner; as, (o) in a manner accordant to a 
rule or established mode; as, a physician or 
lawyer regularly admitted to practice: a 
verse regularly formed, {h) In uniform 
order ; at certain intervals or periods ; ns, 
day and night reynlarlp retnming (c) Me- 
thodically; in due order; as, atlaivs regularly 
lerformed —2 Thoroughly; completely; as, 
le was regularly taken in [(’olloq ] 
Regulame8B(reg'u-16r-nes). n. Regularity. 

* Regulaniess of shape ’ Boyle. 
Re^piilatable (reg-u-lat'a-M), a Capable of 
being regulated. ‘ Steam in regulatable 
quantity.’ E U Knight 
Regulate (reg'u-lat). v.t pret <fc pp. regu- 
lated; ppr. regulating [L reaulo, regu- 
latum, from regula, a rule (whence also 
regular), from rego, to rule ] 1. To adjust 
by rule, method, or established mode ; to 
govern by or subject to certain rules or 
restrictions; to direct; as. to regulate our 
moral conduct by the laws of God and of 
society; to regulate our manners by the cus- 
tomary forms. ‘Certain regulated, estab- 
lished essences.’ Locke 

Even goddes&cs are women, and no wife 

Has power to regulate her husband's life. Dryden. 

2. To put or keep in good order; as, to regu- 
laU the disordered state of a nation or its 
finances; to re< 7 MZrt<e a clock.— S yn, To ad- 
just, dispose, methodize, arrange, direct, 
order, rule, govern. 

Regulation (reg-u-la'shon), n. 1. The act 
of regulating, or the state of being regulated 
or reduced to order — 2. A rule or order 
prescribed by a superior or competent au- 
thority as to the actions of those under their 
control ; a governing direction : precept ; 
law; as, police regulatwns — 3. Used as an 
adjective with the sense of having a fixed 
or regulated pattern or style. ‘ My regula- 
tion saddle-holsters and housings.^ Triock- 
eray. ‘ The regulation mode of cutting the 
hair ' Dickens. 

Regulative (rcg-a-lat'iv), a. l. Regulating; 
tending to regulate. —2. In fnetaph. assumed 

, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, b\|U; 


by the mind as the basis or condition of all 
other knowledge; furnishing fundamental or 
guiding principles in the search of what ia 
This idea of a Final Cause is applicable as a funda- 
mental and regu/attv* idea to our speculations con- 
cerning organized creatures only. iVhrwtU. 

Regulator (re^a-l&t-6r), n. 1. One who 
regulates.— 2. A general name for any con- 
trivance of which the object is to produce 
uniformity of motion; as, (a) in steam 
engines and mack, a governor (which see); 
also, a device for regulating the quantity 
of steam admitted to the valve - cnamber 
of an engine, (h) A device for regulating 
access of air to a stove or furnace, (c) In 
horology, (1) a clock keeping accurate time, 

I used for regulating other time-pieces; (2) the 
device by which the bob of a pendulum is ele- 
vated or depressed; (3) the fly of the striking 
part of a clock; (4) an ami wliich determines 
the length of the balance or hair-spring of a 
'waidh. — Regulator cock, in locomotive en- 
qines, a cock placed to admit oil or tallow 
to lubricate the faces of the regulator. — 
Regulator cover, In locomotive engiiies, the 
outside cover, removable when required to 
examine the regulator. — Requlator shaft 
and levers, in locomotive engines, the shsdt 
and levers placed in front of the smoke-box 
when each cylinder has a separate regulator. 
■—Regulator valve, the valve in a steam-pipe 
of a locomotive engine for regulating the 
supply of steam to the cylinders. 

RegUllne (reg'u-lin), a. [See Reoulus.] Of 
or pertaining to regulus. 

ReguUze (reg'u-liz), v t pret. & pp. regu- 
lized ; ppr. requlizing. To reduce to regulus. 
Regulus (reg^u-lus), n. [L , a petty king or 
sovereign, a dim. of rex, regus, a king ] 1. A 
name originally applied by the alchemists to 
antimony, because the facility with which it 
alloyed with gold (the king of metals) in- 
duced these empirics to hope that antimony 
would lead them to the discovery of tlie 
philosopher’s stone. The term is now used 
in a generic sense for metals in different 
stages of purity, but which still retain to a 
greater or less extent tlie impurities they 
contained in the state of ore When, for ex- 
ample, the ore called sulphuret of copper is 
smelted, the product of the different fur- 
naces through which it passes is termed 
regulus until it is nearly pure copper. The 
word is also used by some metallurgists to 
denote the metallic liiitton which is found 
at the bottom of an assay crucible— 2 A 
fixed star of the first magnitude in the con- 
stellation Leo Sometimes called Cor Leonis 
or the Lion's Heart 

By Ptolemy and otiier Greeks it was tailed Basi- 
lisko.s, whence it derived the Latin name Keguiut. 

If orcester 

3 A genus of insessorial hirils closely allied to 
the wren. They are the smallest birds of 
the family Sylviadae; they inliabit the woods 
and tliickets of the colder and temperate 
regions of both continents. Tlieir bill is 
slender, and forms a perfect and very sharp 
cone R. cristatus, or the gold -created 
wren, is common in Britain Another spe- 
cies, the fire-crested %\ren(/v’ ignicapillus), 
with a redder crest, is also found, hut it is 
scarce. 

Regur, Regar (re'g6r), n The native name 
for the * black cotton-soil ’ of India, covering 
at least one-tliird of .Southern India, chiefly 
on the iiigh plateau of the Deccan. It is of 
a bluish-black, greenish, or durk-^ay col- 
our. and is of such marvellous fertility that 
it may he cultivated year after year without 
manure. In its coniposltiou ore 48’20 silica, 
20 30 alumina, 16 00 carbonate of lime, 10 20 
carlionate of mamiesia. It is of alluvial 
origin, and probably of upper pliocene age. 
Regurgitate (re-g^r'ji-tat), v.t pret. & pp. 
regurgitated; ppr, regurgitating. [L.L. re~ 
gurgitu, regurgitatum—L. re, hack, and gor- 
ges, gurgitis, a whirlpool; comp gorge.) To 
pour or cause to rush or surge liack; to pour 
or throw hack in great quantity. Bentley. 
Regurgitate (r6-g6r'ji-tat), v.i. To be 
poured back; rush or surge hack. 

Nfiture was wniit to evacuate its vicious i.lood out 
of these veins, whirli passage bemg stopt, it regur- 
gitates upwards to tlie lungi. Harvey. 

Regurgitation (re gfir'Jl-ta 'slion), n. l. The 
act of regurgitating, rushing, or pouring 
hack.— 2, In med. (a) the puking or throwing 
up of tlielr food by infants, (h) The rising 
of matter from the stomach into tlie mouth 
in the adult. Dunglisou. 

Rehabilitate (re-ha-bll'i-tat), V./. pret App. 
rehabilitated; ppr. rehabilitating [rf, re- 
hahiliter- re and habiliter. Seo HaBILI- 


oil, pound; fi. Sc. abune; y. Sfi 
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TATA] 1. To restore to a former capacity: 
to reinstate; to qualify again; to restore, as 
a delinquent to a former right, rank, or 
privilege lost or forfeited : properly a term 
of the civil and canon law. 

He is rehabiluated, his honour is restored, all his 
attainders are purged. Burke. 

,2. To re-establish in the esteem of others; 
to bring back or restore to public respect ; 
as, there is now a tendency to rehabilitate 
notorious historical personages. 

Rehabilitation (re-ha-bil'i-ta"shon), n. The 
act of rehabilitating; the act of reinstating 
in a former rank or capacity; restoration to 
former rights; restoration to or re-estab- 
lishment in the esteem of others. 

Rehash ( re-hash'), V t. To hash anew ; to 
work up old material in a new form. 

Rehash (re-hash'), n. Something hashed 
afresh; something made up of materials 
formerly used; as, a rehash of literary com- 
position. 

Rehear (re-herO, v,t. To hear again; to try 
a second time ; as, to rehear a cause in a 
law-court. 

Rehearing (re-her'ing), n. A second hear- 
ing; a second consideration; especially, in 
law, a second hearing or trial. 

But our business is not yet quite finished. Mr Wal- 
pole’s case must have a rehearing. yuntus 

l^hearsal ( re-hSrs'al ), n. The act of re- 
hearsing: (a) repetition of the words of an- 
other. ‘ In rehearsal of the Lord’s Prayer ’ 
Hooker. (6) Narration; a telling or recount- 
ing, as of particulars in detail; as, the re- 
hearsal of a soldier’s adventures, (c) A per- 
formance made as an experiment before ex- 
hibiting to the public ; the repetition of a 
piece in private preliminary to public ex- 
hibition ; as, the rehearsal of a drama, an 
opera, an oratorio, or the like. 

Here’s a marvellous convenient place for our re- 
hearsal. Shak. 

Rehearse (re-h6rs'),t;. t. pret. & pp rehearsed; 
ppr. rehearsiivg [O.E. reherce, reherse, from 

O.Fr. rehercer, reherser, to repeat what one 
has already said — re, again, and hercer, 
herser, to harrow, herce, herse, a harrow. 
See Hearse, Herse ] l. To repeat, as what 
has already been said or written; to recite; 
to tell or say over again. 

Who so shall telle a tale after a man, 

He moste reherse as nciche as ever he can 
Everich word, if it be in liis charge. Chaucer 

When the words were heard which David spoke, 
they rehearsed them before Saul. i Sam xvii. 31. 

2. To narrate; to recount; to relate; to tell. 

There shall rehearse the righteous acts of the 
Lord. Judg. V. 11. 

8 To recite or repeat in private for experi- 
ment and improvement, before giving a pub- 
lic representation; as, to rehearse a tragedy. 
4. To cause to recite, tell, or narrate; to put 
through a rehearsal. [Rare.] 

He has been rehearsed by Madame Defargr ,ts to 
his having seen her Dukeus. 

Syn. To recite, recapitulate, recount, detail, 
describe, tell, relate, narrate 

Rehearse (re-hers'), u.i To repeat what has 
been already said or written; to go through 
some performance In private, preparatory 
to public representation. 

Meet me in the palace wood, . . there will we 
rehearse. Shak. 

Rehearser (re-h^rs'dr), n. One who re- 
hearses, recites, or narrates ‘Such re- 
hearsers, who might obtrude fictitious pedi- 
CTees ’ Johnson. 

Kehelm (r§-helm'), v.t. To cover again, as 
the head, with a helm or helmet Berners. 

Rehete,t Reheat t (re-hSt'), v.t. To revive; 
to cheer up. Chaucer. 

Rehibitlon (re-hi-bi'shon), n. [L. re, back, 
and habeo, habitum, to have.] In law, tlie 
returning of some article by a buyer on the 
ground of some defect or fraud, 

Mhlbltory ( r€-hib'i-to-ri ), a. Of or relat- 
ing to rehfbltion; as, a rehibitory action. 

Rehlre (rg-hlr'), v t. To hire again. 

Rehumanlze (r§-hfi'man-iz), v.t. To render 
human again. Charlotte Bronte. 

Rehsrpotheoate (re-hi-poth'e-kat), v.t. To 
hypothecate again, as, to lend as security 
bonds already hypothecated as security by 
the person with whom they are deposited. 

Rehypothecation (re-hl-poth'6-k&''shon),n. 
The act, process, or result of rehypothecat- 
ing; the state of being rehypothecated. 

RelQ^), n. See Reb. 

Retchiarath (rKhs'rat), n. [Q.—reich, a king- 
dom, an empire, and rath, counsel, advice, 
a council, a senate.] The imperial parlia- 
ment of the AustHan Empire. 


RelChstadt (rich'ststx n. [Q.—reieh, a king- 
dom, and stadt, a cit^.] Lit city of the 
empire. The designation given to the sev- 
eral free cities which, under the old (Ger- 
man constitution, held immediately of the 
empire. 

Belchfltaf (ridhs'tag), n. [G, —reich, a king- 
dom, ana fa^, a day.] The imperial parlia- 
ment of Germany which assembles at Ber- 
lin; the German diet. 

Relf ♦ ( ref), n (A. Sax. red/, plunder. ] Rob- 
bery ; plunder. ‘ Meaning to live by reif of 
other mennes goodes.’ Holinshed. 

Reigle ( re'gl ), n. [O.Fr. reigle, Ft. r^gle, L 
regida, a rule ] A hollow cut or channel for 
guiding anything ; a groove in which some- 
thing runs ; as, the reigle of a side-post for 
a flood-gate Carew 

Reiglementt(r§'gl-inent),n. [Fr, r>glement, 
from r^gle, rule.] A rule; a canon; a regu- 
lation Jer. Taylor. 

Reign (ran), v i. [O Fr. reigner, Fr. r^gner, 
from L regno, to rule, from regymrn, a king- 
dom. See Reion, n.] 1. To possess or ex- 
ercise sovereign power or authority ; to ex- 
ercise government, as a king or emperor; to 
hold the supreme power; to rule. 

Behold, a king shall reign in righteousness 

Is. XXXII. I. 

2. To be predominant; to prevail. ‘Pesti- 
lent diseases which commonly reign in sum- 
mer or autumn ' Bacon —3. To rule; to have 
superior or uncontrolled dominion. 

Let not sin therefore r<ru’'x m your mortal body, 
that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof 

Rom. vi. 12 

Syn. To rule, govern, prevail, predominate. 

Reign (ran), n. [O Fr. reigne, Fr. r^gne, from 
L. regnum, a kingdom, from rego, to rule; 
rex, regis, a king (whence reoal, regent, <fec.); 
same root as in right's 1- Royal authority; 
supremepower; sovereignty; chief influence; 
imperial sway. ‘ He who like a father held his 
reign.’ Pope.~2. The time during which a 
king, queen, or emperor possesses the su- 
preme authority ; as, an act passed in the 
present reign.—S. The territory over which 
a sovereign holds sway ; empire ; kingdom ; 
dominions; realm. 

A shout that tore hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reigft of Chaos and old 

4 Power; influence; sway; prevalence. ‘Every 
.season’s re Chapman. 

Reigner (ran'6r), n. One who reigns; a 
ruler [Rare ] 

Reile.t V i To roll. Chaucer 

Reillumlnate (re-il-lu'min-at), v.t To il- 
luminate or enlighten again. 

Reillnmination (re-il-lu'min-a"8hon), n. 
Act of illuminating or enlightening again , 
the state of being reilluminated. 

Relllumlne (re-il-lu'mm), v t To Illumine 
or light again; to reillumlnate. 

Reim (rem), n. Same as Jliem. 

Relmbark fre-lm-bark'). See Re-EMBARE. 

Reimbody (re-im-bo'di), v t. and i. To im- 
body again; to be formed into a body anew. 
Boyle. 

Reimbursable (re-im-b6rs'a-bl), a. Capable 
of being reimbursed or repaid. 

A loan has been made of two millions of doUars, 
reimbursable in ten years A. Hamilton. 

Reimburse (re-im-b^rsO, v.t. pret & pp. re- 
imbursed; ppr. reimbursing. Uie and irn- 
burse; Fr. rembourser — re, and embourser, 
from en, in, and bourse, a purse. See PURSE. ] 

1. To replace in a treasury, coffer, or purse 
as an equivalent for what has been taken, 
lost, or expended; to payback; to make up 
anew ; to restore ; as, to reimburse the ex- 
penses of a war.— 2. To pay back to; to ren- 
der an equivalent to; to repay to ‘As if 
one . . . should allege that he had a right 
to reimburse himself out of the pocket of 
the first traveller he met.' Paley. 

Reimbursement (re-im-b^rs'ment), n. The 
act of reimbursing ; the act of repaying or 
refunding; repayment. 

If any one has been at the expense of the funeral 
of a scholar, he may retain his books for the reim- 
bursement. Ayltffe. 

Reimburser (rg-im-Mrs'^r), n. One who 
reimburses; one who repays or refunds what 
has been lost or expended. 

Reimmerge (re-im-m6rj'), v.t. To immeige 
again; to plunge afresh. 

Reimplant (ro-im-plant'), v.t To implant 
again. 

How many grave and godly matrons usually graffe 
or reim/laut on their now more aged heads and 
brows, the reltques, combings or cuttings of their 
own or others’ more youthful nair 1 yer. Taylor. 

Reimport (r6-lm-p6rt'), v.t To Import 
again ; to carry back to the country of ex- 


portation. ‘Goods . . . clandestinely re- 
imported Into our own (country).' Adam 
Smith. 

Reimportation ('re-im'por-ta"shon), n. The 
act of reimporting; that which is reim- 
Mrted, 

Itoimportune (r§-im'por-tan"), v.L To im- 
portune again or afresh. 

Reimpose (i’6-im-p6z'), v.t 1. To impose or 
levy anew; as, to reimpose a tax. — 2. To tax 
anew; to retax. [Rare.] 

The parish is afterwards retmposed, to reimburse 
those five or six, Adam Smith. 

3. To place upon again. 

Reimposition (rg-lm'pd-zF'shon), n. Act 
of refmposing. 

The attempt of the distinguished leaders of the 
party opposite to form a government, based as it was 
at that period on an intention to propose the reim- 
position of a fixed duty on com, entirely failed. 

. Gladstone. 

Reimpregnate (re-lm-preg'nat), v.t To 
impregnate again. 

The vigour of the loadstone is destroyed by fire, 
nor will It be reimpregnated by any other magnet 
than the earth. Sir T. Browne. 

Reimpress (rd-ira-pres'), v.t To impress 
anew. 

Religion , will glide by degrees out of the mind 
unless it be reinvigorated and retmpressed by ex- 
ternal ordinances, by stated calls to worship, and 
the salutary influence of example. yohnson. 

Reimpresslon (rg-im-pre'shon). n. A second 
or repeated impression ; that which is re- 
impressed; the reprint of a work. 

I have caused a rttmpression of this tract. 

Spelman. 

Reimprint (re-im-print'), v.t. To imprint 
or print again. 

I have been often solicited within these two year* 
to reimprtnt this little treatise. Spelman. 

Reimprlson (rg-im-pri'zon), v.t To im- 
prison again. 

Reimprisonment (re-im-pri'zon-ment). n. 
The act of confining in prison a second time 
for the same cause, or after a release from 
prison. 

Rein (ran), n. [Fr rfne, O.Fr. resne. It. re- 
dina; from a hypothetical L. noun retina, 
from retineo, to retain— re, back, and ieneo. 
to hold. ] 1. The strap of a bridle, fastened 
to the curb or snafile on each side, by which 
the rider or driver restrains and governs 
the horse, &c.; any thong or cord for the 
same purpose.— 2. Fig. a means of curbing, 
restraining or governing ; government; re- 
straint. — To aive the rein, or the reins, to 
give license; to leave without restraint 

Do not give dalliance 

Too much the rein- the strongest oaths are straw 

To the fire I’ the blood. Shak. 

—To take the reins, to take the guidance or 
government 

Rein (ran), v.t. 1. To govern, guide, or re- 
strain by a bridle. 

Edyni reined his charger at her aide. Tennyson. 

2. To restrain; to control. 

Being once chafed, he cannot 

Be reined again to temperance ; then he speaks 

What’s in his heart Shak. 

Rein (ran), v. i. To obey the reins. 

He will bear you easily, and reins well, Shak, 

Reinaujgurate (re-in-g'g& r&t), v.t To in- 
augurate again or anew. 

Re&cense (re -in -sens'), v.t To incense 
again ; to rekindle. ‘ She whose beams do 
re incense this sacred fire.’ Daniel. 

Reindte (rg-in-slt'), v.t. To incite again; 
to reanimate; to re-encourage. 

To dare the attack, he reincttes his band. 

And makes the last effort. If. L. Lewis. 

Relncorporate (rg-in-kor'por-at), v.t To 
incorporate anew 

Reincrease (re-in-kres'), v.t To increase 
again; to augment; to reinforce. Spenser. 

Rdneur (rg-m-kgr'), v. t To incur a second 
time. 

Reindeer (ran'dgr), n. [A. Sax. hrdn, Ardn- 
de6r, borrowed from the Scandinavian; loel. 
hreinn, hrein-dytri, Sw. ren, rendmr, Dan. 
rensdyr, a reindeer. ] A species of deer found 
in the northern parts of Europe and Asia, 
the Cervus taranaus, or Tarandus rangifer. 
It has branched, recurved, round antlers, 
the summits of which are palmated; the 
antlers of the male are much larger than 
those of the female. These antlers, which 
are annually shed and renewed by both 
sexes, are remarkable for the size of the 
branch which comes off near the base, called 
the brow antler. The body is of a thick and 
square form, and the legs shorter in pi^ 
portion than those of the red-deer. The 
size varies much according to the climate. 
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those in the higher arotic regions being the 
largest; about 4 feet 6 inches may be given 
as the average height of a full-grown B];>ecl- 
men. The reindeer is keen of sight, swift 



Reindeer (Cervus tarattdtts) 


of foot, being capable of inaiiitaining a speed 
of 9 or 10 miles an hour for a long time, and 
can easily draw a weight of 200 lbs. , besides 
the sledge to which they are usually attached 
when used as beasts of draught Among 
the Laplanders the reindeer is a substitute 
for the horse, the cow, and the sheep, as he 
furnishes food, clothing, and the means of 
conveyance. The caribou of North America, 
if not absolutely identical with the reindeer, 
would seem to be at most a well-marked 
variety of it Spelled formerly Jtain-deer, 
Rane-deer. 

Heilldeer-mOBB (ran'dcr-mos). n. A lichen 
(Cenoinyoe raiigi/eriiui) which constitutes 
almost the sole 
winter food for 
reindeer, <fec., 
in high north- 
ern latitudes, 
where it some- 
times attains 
the height of 
1 foot It is 
also found in 
the moors and 
mountains of 
Britain. Itanu- 
tritive proper- 
ties depend 
chiefly on the 
gelatinous or 
starchy matter 
of which it is 
largely com- 
posed. Its taste is slightly pungent and 
acrid, and when boiled it forms a jelly pos- 
sessing nutritive and tonic properties. 
Beinduce (re-in-dus'), v.t. To induce again. 
BelnfdCt (re-in-fektO, v. t. To infect again 
Beinfectioufl ( re-in- fek'shus), a. Capable 
of infecting again. 

Belnflame (re-in-flam'), v.t. To inflame 
anew; to rekindle; to warm again. ‘ To re- 
injlame my Daphnis with desires.’ Dryden. 
Beinforce (rS-in-fdrs'), v. t. [Spelled also Re- 
enforce.) 1. To add new force, strength, or 
weight to; to strengthen; as, to reinforce an 
argument. 

It pleased God ... to reinforce bis rightful claim 
of homage, and to command lieaven and earth, an- 
gels and men, to pay him all honour, reverence, and 
adoration. ll'aUrland 

2. To strengthen with adilitional military 
forces; to increase with more troops, ships, 
<fec. 

The French have reinforced tlieir scattered men. 

Shak. 

So the siege being levied, the Earl of Shrewsbury 
entered it, and victualled and mi forced it. Burnet. 

Belnlbroe (re-in-fdrs'), n. An additional 
thickness imparted to any portion of an 
object in order to stren^hen it ; as, (a) a 
stren^hening patch or additional thickness 
sewed round a cringle or eyelet-hole in a 
sail or tent-cover; a piece pasted around the 
button-hole of a paper collar, &c. (b) That 
part of a cannon nearest to the breech, 
which is made stronger to resist the explo- 
sive force of the powder.— Reinforce rings, 
flat hoop-like mouldings on the reinforces 
of a cannon on the end nearest to the breeclt 
B 0 lxiforo 0 ment(rfl-in-f 6 r 8 'inent),n. [Spelled 
also Re-enforcement] 1. The act of rein- 
forcing.— i Additional force; fresh assist- 
ance; particularly, additional troops or 
lorces to augment the strength of an army 



Reindeer-moss {Cenomyce 
ranetfertna). 


or fleet.— 8. Any augmentation of strength 
or force by something added. 

And their faith may be both strengthened and 
brightened by this additional reinforeentent. 

H'aterland. 

Reluform (re -in -form'), v.t To inform 
again. 

Belnfund (re-ln-fund'), v.i. [L. re, back, 
and infnndo, infusnm, to pour in. See IN- 
FUSK J To flow In again, as a stream. Swift 

Reinfuse (re-in-fuz'X v.t To infuse again. 

Reingratiate (re-in-gm'shi-at), v.t To in- 
gratiate again; to recommend again to 
favour. ‘ If he were once reingratxated to 
his majesty’s trust.’ Clarendon. 

Reinliabit (re-ln-ha'bit). v.t To inhabit 
again. 

Towns and cities were not retnhabited, but lay 
ruined and waste. Miiton. 


Reinless (ran'les), a. AVlthout rein; without 
restraint; unchecked. ‘ A wilful prince, a 
reinless raging horse.’ Mir. for Mags. 

Reinquire (re-in-kwir'), v.t To inquire a 
second time. 

Reins (run z),n. pf. [Fr rein, from L. ren, 
renis, tlio kidney ) 1 The kidneys —2. The 
lower parts of the back ; the region of the 
kidneys. —3. 'The seat of the affections and 
passions, formerly supposed to be situated 
in that part of the body. 


I am he which searcheth the rents and hearts. 

Rev. n 23. 

—Reins of a vault, in arch, the sides or walls 
that sustain the arch. 

Reinsert (re-ln-s6rt'), v.t. To Insert a se- 
cond time. 

Reinsertion (re-in-sfer'shon), n. The act of 
reinserting, or what is reinserted; a second 
insertion 

Relnspect (re-in-spekt'), t>.f. To inspect 
again. 

Reinspection (re-in-spek'shon), n. The 
act of inspecting a second time. 

Reinspire (re-in-spIrO, v. t To inspire anew. 

‘ With youtliful fancy rctn^tred ’ Tennyson 

Reinspirit (rd-in-spir'it), v.t. To inspirit 
anew. 

Reinstall (rg-in-st^l'), v.t To install again; 
to seat anew. 


That alone can reinstall dice 

In David’s royal scat, his true successor. Milton 

Relnstalment (rg-in-stftl'ment), n The act 
of reinstalling; a renewed or additional in- 
stalment. 

Reinstate (re-in-stat'), v t To instate again ; 
to place again in possession or in a former 
state; to restore to a state from whicli one 
had been removed. 


David, after that signal victory which had preserved 
his life, reinstated him in his throne B>r H More 
Modesty reinstates the widow in her virginity. 

Addison. 

Reinstatement ( re-in-stat' ment), n. The 
act of reinstating ; restoration to a former 
position, office, or rank; re-establishment, 

‘ The reinstatement of the insurgent Counts 
of Celano and A versa in their lauds and 
domains.' Milman. 

Reinstation (re-in-sta'shon), n. The act of 
reinstating, reinstatement Gent. Mag 

Reinstruct (re-m-strukt'), v. t. To instruct 
anew 

Reinsurance (rg-in-shbr'ans), n. 1. A re- 
newed or second insurance. — 2. A contract 
by which the first insurer relieves himself 
from tlie risks he had undertaken, and de- 
volves them upon other in8Ui*er8, called re- 
insurers. 

Reinsure (re-in-shbro, v.t To insure again; 
to insure a second time and take the risks, 
80 as to relieve another or other Insurers. 

Reinsurer (re-in-shor'fer), n. One who re- 
insures. See Reinsurance. 

Reintej^te (re-in' te-gr&t), v.t. [Fr, rHn- 
t4grer,h redinlegro—red, re, again, and in- 
tegro, to renew, from integer, whole (whence 
integrity).] To renew with regard to any 
state or quality; to restore. [Rare.] 


The leanie drove out all the Spaniards out of Ger- 
many, ana reintegrated that nation in their ancient 
bberty. Bacon. 


Reintegration ( r6-in'tb-gra"Bhon ), n. The 
act of reintegrating ; a renewing or making 
whole again. 

Reiuter (r^-lu-ter'), v.t To inter again 


They convey the bones of their dead friends from 
all places to be re-mterred. Howell. 


Reinterrogate (re-ln-te'rO-g&t), v.t To 
interrogate again; to question repeatedly. 
Cotgrave. 

Belnthrone (rS-ln-thrOn') v. t. Same as Re- 
erUhrone. 'A pretence to reinthrone the 
king.’ Sir T. Herbert 


Belnthroniset (rb-in-thrbnlz), v.t To r«- 

inthrone. Howell. 

Reintroduce (rb.in'tr6-dfl8"X To in- 
troduce again. 

ReintroducUon (re-ln'trb-duk^^shon), n. A 
second introduction. 

Reinundate (rb-ln-un'dat or rb-in'un-dfit), 
v.t. To inundate again. 

Re-invest (rS-ln-vestO, v. t To Invest anew. 
‘ They might be re-invested with a robe of 
his righteousness.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Reinvestigate (re-iu-ves'ti-gat), v.t To 
investigate again 

RelnvestigaUon (re-in-ve8'ti-ga"8hon), v.t 
A second investigation. 

Reinvestment (re-in-vest'ment), n. The 
act of investing anew; a second or repeated 
iiivestnieiit. 

Reinvlgorate (rb-in-vi'gor-at), v.t To re- 
vive vigour in; to reanimate. 

Reinvoive ( re-in- volv'), v.t. To involve 
anew ‘ To reinvoive us in the pitchy cloud 
of infernal darkness.’ Milton. 

Reird (rerd), n. [A. Sax. reord, the voice.] 
Noise; shouting; the act of breaking wind. 
Sir J). Lindsay [Scotch.] 

Reird (rerd), v. i To make a loud noise; to 
make a crashing noise; to break wind. Sir 
I). Lindsay. [Scotch.] 

Reis (rls), n. [Ar. reis, rais, head, chief.] 
A head; a chief; a leader; a captain.— 
effendi, one of the chief Turkish officers of 
state. He is chancellor of the empire, and 
minister of foreign affairs. 

Relse (r^s), n. [() E rys, A. Sax. hris; cog. 
Icel. hris, Dan riis, G. reis, Sw ris, a thm 
branch, a twig.] A small twig; brushwood. 
[Scotch.] 

‘It was that deevil's buckle Callum Beg,’ said 
Aleck, ‘ I saw him wlusk away ainang the retses.' 

Str It'. Scott. 

Reisner-work (ris'nbr-werk), n. [From its 
inventor Reisner, a German of the time of 
Loui.s XIV.] A kind of inlaid cabinet-work 
in which woods of contrasted colours ore 
employed, designs being formed in woods 
lighter or darker than the ground. 
Reissuable ( re-ish'u-a-bl ), a. Capable of 
being reissued; as, reissuable bank-notes. 
Reissue (re-ish'u), v.i. To issue or go forth 
again. 

But even then she gain'd 

Her bower ; whence leissutng, robed and crown’d, 

To meet her lord, she took the tax away. Tennyson, 

Reissue (re-ish'u), v.t To issue, send out, 
or put forth a second time ; as, to reissue 
an edict; to reissue bank-notes 
Reissue (re-ish'u), n. A second or renewed 
issue : as, tlie reissue- of old notes or coin- 
age 

Reist (rest), v.t. [Dan. riste, to broil or toast 
Akin roast ] To dry by the heat of the sun 
or by smoke; as, to reist fish [Scotch.] 

Let us cut up bushes and briars, pile them before 
the door and set fire to them, and smoke that auld 
devil's dam as if slie were to be retsted for bacon. 

Str tv. Scott. 

Reist (rest), v.t To make to stand still; to 
arrest in a course. Written also Reest. 
[Scotch.] 

Reist (rest), ri. To stop obstinately; to 
stick fast, as a horse. Sir W. Scott. Writ- 
ten also Reest. [Scotch, ] 

Reltt (ret), n. Sedge; sea- weed. Bailey. 
Reiter (rit'fir), n. [G ] A rider, a trooper. 
The German cavalry of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries were called reiters, es- 
pecially in France during the religious wars. 
Reiterant ( rS - it ' 6r - ant ), a. Reiterating. 
[Hare and poetical.] 

Ah ) ye talk the same. 

All of you — spirits and clay~go, and depart! 

In Heaven they said so ; and at Eden’s gate,— 

And here, reiterant, in the wilderness. 

E. B. Browning. 

Reiterate (re-it'6r-ftt), v.t pret. & pp. re- 
iterated; ppr. reiterating. [L. re, again, 
and itero, iteratum, to repeat, from iterum, 
again ] 1 To repeat again and again ; to 
do or say (especially to say) repeatedly ; as. 
to reiterate an explanation. * Reiterate and 
inculcate one thing often.’ Holland. ‘Ear- 
nest reiterated asseveration.’ Bp. Horsley. 

' Reiterated crimes ’ Milto^i. 

You never spoke what did become you less 
Than this ; which to reiterate were sin. SMak. 

2. t To walk over again ; to go along repeat- 
edly. 

No more shall I reiterate thy Strand, 

Whereon so many goodly structures stand. 

Herrick, 

Beiterats (r3-it'6r-&t), a. Reiterated. 

Southey. 

B^teratedly (rd-it'6r-&t-ed-li), adv. By re- 
iteration; repeatedly. 
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Belteration (rS-lt'6r-a"ahon), n. The act of 
reiterating; repetition. 

Relterativa (re-it'6r-&t-iv), n. i. A word or 

S art of a word repeated so as to form a re- 
upllcated word ; as, prittle-prattle is a re- 
iterative of prattle.— 2. In gram, a word, as 
a verb, signifying repeated or intense action. 
Dr. A. Murray. 

Reive (r§v), v.i. [See Reave ) To seize and 
carry away; to pillage. [Obsolete or Scotch ] 
Spelled also Reeve. 

Reiver (r6v'6r). n. One who reives; one who 
pillages or makes a business of pillaging, 
as those who formerly lived on the Borders, 
and who plundered the opposite marches, 
stealing especially cattle and sheep. 

‘ But . . . would you rather be descended from the 
Scottish sheep'Stealers, or the Border yeomen T’ 
‘ Human nature is weak ; but it is iny weakness, and 
not my reason, whicli answers, from the Scottish 
Reivers.’ Mrs Rtddel. 

Reject (re-jekt'), v.i. [L. rejicio, rejectum, 
to reject ~rc, again, and jacio. to throw 
(whence also eject, inject, project, <fec ) ] 

1. To throw away, as anything useless or 
vile; to cast off; to discard; as, to pick out 
the good and reject the bad. — 2. To refuse 
to receive; to decline haughtily or harshly; 
to slight; to despise. ‘The golden sceptre 
which thou didst Q'eject ’ Milton 
Because thou hast rejected knowledge, I will also 
reject ihet. Hos. iv. 6. 

3, To refuse to grant ; as, to reject a prayer 
or request ~Syn. To repel, slight, despise, 
renounce, rebuff, decline. 

Rejectahle (re-jekt'a-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing rejected ; worthy or suitable to he re- 
jected. 

Redeotamenta (re-jek'ta-men"ta), n. pi. 
[trom L. rejecto, freq. of rejicio, rejectum^ 
re, and jacio, to throw.] Things thrown out 
or away. ‘ Discharge the rejectamenta by 
the mouth.’ Owen 

Rejeotaneous t (re-jek-ta'ne-us), a. [L re- 
jectaneus, from rejicio, rejectum See Re- 
ject.) Not chosen or received; rejected. 
‘Profane, rcjcctancoMs, and reprobate people ’ 
Barrow. 

Rejecter (re-jekt'6r), n. One that rejects or 
refuses 

Rejection (re-jek'shon), n. [L. reject io, re- 
jectionis, tvom rejicio, rejectum. See REJECT ] 
The act of rejecting; the act of throwing 
away; tlie act of casting off or forsaking, 
refusal to accept or grant; as, the rejection 
of what is worthless ; the rejection of a re- 
quest 

The rejection I use of experiments is infinite ; but 
if an experiment be probable and of great use, 1 re- 
ceive it Bacon. 

B^ectltiOUSf (re-jek-ti'shus), a. Worthy 
of being rejected, implying or requiring re- 
jection. ‘Persons spurious and rejectitious, 
whom their families and allies have dis- 
owned ' Cud worth. 

Rejective (re-jekt'i v), a Rejecting or tend- 
ing to reject or cast off. 

Rejectment (ro-jekt'ment), n. Matter 
thrown away. 

Rejoice (rC-jois'), v i pret. & pp. rejoiced; 

g pr rejoicing. [O.E. rejoisse, rejoyse, from 
.Fr. rejoir, rejomsant, Fr. r^jouir, r^jouis- 
sant; prefixre, and^jouir, older esjoir—L. ex, 
and gaudeo, to rejoice. Comp joy ] To ex- 
perience joy and gladness in a high degree; 
to be exliilarated with lively and pleasurable 
aensations; to he joyful; to feel joy; to exult: 
often with at, in, on account of, &c., or fre- 
quently a subordinate clause 'To rejoice 
m the boy's correction ’ Shak. 

When the righteous are in authority the people re- 
joice, Prov. xxix a. 

What were more holy 

Th2ui to rejoice the former queen is well? Shak. 

8yn. To delight, joy, exult, triumph. 
Rejoice (re-jols'), v.t. l To make joyful; to 
gladden; to animate with lively pleasurable 
sensations; to exhilarate. ‘While she, great 
saint, rejoices heaven. ’ Prior. 

Whoso loveth wisdom, rejoiceth his father 

Prov. XXIX 3 

2.t To feel joy on account of. Shak.— 
Syn. To gladden, please, cheer, exhilarate, 
delight. 

Rojoloet (re-joisO, n. Act of rejoicing. 

There will be signal examples of Cod’s mercy, and 
the angels must not want their charitable rejoices for 
the conversion of lost sinners. Sir T. Browne. 

R^joioexnentt (rS-iois'ment), n. Rejoicing. 
RfldOloer (rg-Jois'dr), n. 1. One that rejoices. 

He that believes God to be cruel, or a rejoicer in 
the unavoidable damnation of the greatest part of 
mankind, thinks evil thoughts concerning God. 

Jer. Taylor. 


% One that causes to rejoice ; as. a rejoicer 
of the comfortless and widow. Pope. 

Rejoicing (r6-jois‘ing), n. 1. The act of ex- 
pressing joy and gladness; procediu'e ex- 
pressive of joy; festivity. 

The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the taber- 
nacles of the righteous. Ps. cxvui. 15. 

A day of thanksgiving was proclaimed by the king, 
and was celebrated with pride and delight by Ins 
people. The rejoicings were not less enthusiastic 
or less sincere. Macaulay. 

2. The subject of joy. 

Thy testimonies have I taken as an heritage for 
ever ; for they arc the rejoicing of my heart. 

Ps. cxix. III. 

3 The experience of joy. Gal. vi. 4 

Rejoicingly (re-jolsTng-li), adv. With Joy 
or exultation 

RejOie.t v.i. To rejoice Chaucer 

Rejoin (re-join'), v.t. 1, To join again; to 
unite after separation. 

The grand sigmor conveyeth his gallics down to 
Grand Cairo, where they are taken to pieces, carried 
upon camels' backs, and rejoined together at Sues. 

Sir T. Brenvne. 

2. To join tlie company of again ; to bestow 
one’s company on again; as, after some time 
he rejoined his friends. 

Thoughts, which at Hyde-park-comcr 1 forgot. 

Meet and rejoin me 111 the pensive grot. Pope. 

3. To answer; to say in answer: with a clause 
as object. 

It will be replied, that he receives advantage by 
this lopping of his superfluous branches; but I rejoin 
th.at a translator has no such right. Dryden. 

Rejoin (I’e-joinO, v.i. 1 . To answer to a reply. 
2 In law, to answer, as the defendant to the 
plaintiff’s replication. 

Rejoinder (r§-join'd6r), n. [An infinitive 
form: Fr. rejoindre, to rejoin Attainder, 
remainder are similar forms.] 1 An answer 
to a reply; or in general, an answer. 

The quality of the person makes me judge myself 
obliged to a rejoinder. GtanviUe. 

2 In law, the fourth stage in the pleadings 
in an action, being the defendant’s answer 
to the plaintiff’s replication The next alle- 
gation of the plaintiff is called surrejoin- 
der. —Syn. Reply ; retort ; answer ; replica- 
tion 

Rejoinder t (re-join'd6r), vi. To make a 
reply. ‘ When Nathan shall rejoinder with 
a ‘ Thou art the man ’ ’ Hammond. 

Rejoinduret (le-join'dur), n, A joining 
again; reunion. 

Rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents 
Our lock’d embrasures. Shak 

Rejoint (re-joint'), vt. 1. To reunite the 
joints of; to joint anew. -2. To fill up the 
joints of, as of stone in buildings, when the 
mortar has been displaced by age or the ac- 
tion of the weather. 

Rejolt (re-j61t'), vt To jolt again; to shake 
or shock anew; to rebound. Locke. 

Relolt (re-jolt'l, n A reacting jolt or shock. 

‘ These inward rejolts and recoilings of the 
mind ’ South. 

Rejoumt (re-jirn'), v.t. [Fr r^ajoumer. See 
Adjourn ] 1 To adjourn to another hear- 
ing or inquiry. 

You wear out a good wholesome forenoon. In hear- 
ing a cause between an orange wife and a fosset- 
seUer, and then rejourn the controversy of three- 
pence to a second day of audience. Shak. 

2 To refer ; to send for information, proof, 
or the like. 

To the Scriptures themselves I rejourn all such 
atheistical spirits. Burton 

Rejoummentt (re-jfern'ment), n. Adjourn- 
ment. ‘ So many rejournments and delays, ' 
North. 

Rejudge (re-juj'), v.t. To Judge again; to 
re-examine; to review; to call to a new trial 
and decision. 

’Tis hers the brave man’s latest steps to trace, 

Rejndge his acts, and dignify disgrace. Pope. 

Rejuvenate (r€-ju'vcn-at), v. t. [L. re, again, 
and juvenis, young ] To restore to youth ; 
to make young again. 

Such as used the bath in moderation, refreshed 
and restored by the grateful ceremony, conversed 
with all the aest and freshness of rejuvenated life 
Lord Lytton. 

Reluvenescenoe (r§-ju'ven-es"en8), n. 
[iTom L. re, again, and juvenescem, juvenes- 
cent is, ppr. of juvenesco, to reach the age of 
youth, to grow young, fromjuvenis, a youth. ] 
A renewing of youth ; the state of being 
young again. 

That degree of health I give up entirely; I might 
as well expect rejuvenescence. Chesterjitla. 

Rejuveneicency (r«-Jft'ven-eB"en-8l), n. 
Same as Rejuvenescence. 


Rejuvenescent (re-ju'ven-eB"ent), a. Be- 
coming or become young again. 

Rising 

Rejuvenescent he stood in a glorified body. 

Southey. 

Rejuvenlze ( re - ju ' ven - Iz ), v. t. To render 
young again. 

Reken, t v.t or t. To reckon; to come to a 
reckoning. Chaueer. 

Rekindle (r^-km'dl), v.t. 1 . To kindle again; 
to set on fire anew. — 2. To inflame again; to 
rouse anew. 

Rekindled at the royal charms 
Tumultuous love cacli beating bosom warms. 

Pope. 

Reking (re-king'), v. t. To make king again; 
to raise to the monarchy anew. 

You hazard less rekinging him, 

Than I unkinged to be. f Varner. 

Rekke,t V.t. To reck; to care. Chaucer. 
Relade (r€-lad'), v. t To lade or load again. 
Relaid (re-lad'), pret. <fe pp of relay. 
Relalfi (re-la'), n. [Fr.] In fort, a narrow 
walk of 4 or 6 feet wide, left without the 
rampart, to receive the earth which may be 
washed down, and prevent its falling into 
the ditcli. 

Reland (re-land'l, v.t. To land again; to put 
on land what had been shipped or em- 
barked. 

Reland (re-land'), v.i. To go on shore after 
having embarked. 

Relapsable (r6-laps'a-bl), a. Capable of re- 
lapsing or liable to relapse. 

Relapse (re -laps'), v.i. pret. and pp. re- 
lapsed; ppr. relapsing. [L. relabor, relap- 
sus, to slide back — re, hack, and labor, lap- 
sus, to slide (whence lapse, collapse, &cA] 

1 To slip or slide back ; to retuni. ‘ Re- 
lapsing from a necessary guide.’ Dryden. 

2 To fall back; to return to a former bad 
state or practice; to backslide; as, to relapse 
into vice or error after amendment. 

The oftener he hath relapsed, the more significa- 
tions he ought to give of the truth of his repentance. 

Jer. Taylor. 

3 To fall back or return from recovery or a 
convalescent state. 

He was not well cured and would have relapsed. 

IVtsetnan. 

Relapse (r§-laps'), n. 1 . A sliding or falling 
back, particularly into a former bad state, 
either of body or morals. 

This would hut lead me to a worse relapse 
And heavier fall. Milton. 

2 t One who has refallen into vice or error; 
specifically, one who returns into error after 
having recanted it. 

Relapsed (re-lapst'), a. In the R. Cath. Ch. 
a term applied to a heretic who having ab- 
jured his errors has fallen back into them 
again Sometimes used as a noun. 
Relapser (re-laps'^r), 71 . One that relapses 
into vice or error. Bp. Hall. 

Relapsing (re-laps'lng), p. and a. Sliding 
or falling back; marked by a relapse or re- 
turn to a former worse state.— Relapsing 
fever, an acute, epidemic, contagious fever, 
characterized by a relapse of all the symp- 
toms during convalescence, which may be 
repeated more than once. It is also called 
famine fever, because it generally occurs 
during seasons of destitution. 

Relate (re-lat'), v. t. pret. & pp. related; ppr. 
relating. [Fr relater, to state, to mention; 
L. refero, relatum, to refer, to bring back- 
re, back, and fero, latum, to bring or bear ] 

1. t 'To bring back; to restore. 

Till morrow next again 

Both light of heaven and strength of men relate. 

Spenser. 

2. t To refer or ascribe to as source or origin. 
8 To tell; to recite; to narrate the particu- 
lars of; as, to relate the story of Priam. 
‘Shall tliese unlucky deeds relate.' Shak.— 

4. To ally by connection or kindred. Pope. 
—To relate one's self, to vent one’s thoughts 
in words. Bacon. [Rare.]— SYN. To tell, re- 
cite, narrate, recount, rehearse, report, de- 

Relato (re-Iat'), v.i. 1. To have reference or 
respect ; to regard ; to stand in some rela- 
tion; to have some understood position 
when considered in connection with some- 
thing else. 

This challenge ... 

Relates in purpose only to Achilles. Shak. 
All negative or privative words rel 4 Xte to positive 
ideas. 

2.t To make reference; to take account. 
‘Reckoning by the years of their own con- 
secration, without relating to any Imperial 
account.’ Fuller. 

Related (r6-lat'ed), ». and a. 1. Recited; 
narrated.— 2. Allied by kindred; connected 
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by blood or alliance, particularly by con* 
tanguinity; as, a person related in the first 
or second degree.— S. Standing in some re- 
lation or connection; as. the arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture are closely related.—^ In 
musie, same as Relative. 

Relatedness (rg-lat'ed-nes), n. The state 
or condition of being related; affinity. Ein- 
erson, 

Belater (r§-lftt'6r), n. One who relates, re- 
cites, or narrates; an historian. 'A tedious 
relater of facts.’ Sw^t. 

Balation (rS-l&'shon). n. [L. relatio, rcla- 
tionie, from re/ero, relatum. See Relate ] 
1. The act of relating or telling, or that 
which is related or told ; recital ; account; 
narration; narrative of facts; as, an histori- 
cal relation; we listened to the relation of 
his adventures.— 2. Respect; reference; re- 
gard: generally or always in the phrase in 
relation to. 

I have been importuned to make some observa- 
tions on this art, tn reiatton to its agreement with 
poetry. Dryden. 

8. Connection perceived or imagined be- 
tween things; a certain position occupied 
by one thing with regard to another; the 
condition of being such or such in respect to 
something else; as, the relation of a citizen 
to the state; the relationot a subject to the 
supreme authority: the relation of husband 
to wife, or of master to servant. | 

Any sort of connection which is perceived or ima- 
ginea between two or more things, or any compari- 
son which is made by the mind, is a rtlatton 

Is. Taylor. 

Although relations are not real entitic.s, but merely 
mental modes of viewing things, let it be observed 
that our ideas of relation arc not vague nor arbitrary, 
but are determined by tlie known qualities of the re- 
lated objects. Fleming 

4. Connection by consanguinity or affinity; 
kinship; tie of birth or marriage; relation- 
ship. 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brotlier, first were known.' 

Milton 

Are we not to pity and supply the poor though they 
have no relation to us? . . . the gospel stiles them 
an our brethren. S^- .^/>rat 

6. A person connected by consanguinity or | 
affinity; a kinsman or kinswoman. 

A she-cousin, of a good family .ind small fortune, 
passed months among all her relations. Srvtft. 

6. In math, ratio; proportion. The term is 
sometimes used in a more general sense in 
reference to two quantities which have 
something in common by means of which 
they may be compared, or indicating any 
de^ndence of one quantity upem another. 

7. In loffic, one of the ten predicaments or 
accidents belonging to substance — 8. In 
arch, the direct conformity to each other, 
and to the whole, of the different jiarts of a 
building. — 9. In law, (a) where two different 
times or other things are accounted as one, 
and by some act done, the thing subsequent 
is said to take effect by relation from the 
time preceding. (6) The act of a relator at 
whose instance an information is filed. See 
Relator.— -I nharmonic relation, in music, 
a term denoting that a dissonant sound is 
Introduced which was not heard in the pre- 
ceding chord.— S yn Recital, rehearsal, nar- 
ration, account, narrative, tale, detail, de- 
scription, kindred, consanguinity, affinity, 
kinsman, kinswoman. 

Relational (re-l&'shon-al), a. 1. Having re- 
lation or kindred. 

We might be tempted to take these two nations 
for relational stems. Tooke. 

% Indicating or specifying some relation : 
nsed in contradistinction to notional; as, a 
relational part of speech. The pronoun, pre- 
position, and conjunction are relational 
parts of speech. 

Belationlstt ^re-la'shon-ist), n. A relative; 

B relation. Sir T. Browne. 

Rrtatlonshlp (r6-la^8hon-8hip),n. The state 
of being related by kindred, affinity, or other 
alliance. 

Relative (rel'a-tiv), a. [Fr. relatif, L. rela- 
firus, from re/ero. See Relate.] l. Having 
relation to or bearing on something ; close 
in connection ; pertinent ; relevant ; as, the 
arffuments may be good, but they arc not 
retative to the subject. ‘ Grounds more reio- 
tive than this.' Shak.—2. Not absolute or 
existing by itself; considered as belonging 
to or respecting something else; depending 
on or inddent to relation. 

Everything tuttains both an absolute and a rela- 
tive capacity ; an absolute, as it is such a thing, en- 
dued irtth such a nature ; and a relative, as U is a 
part of the universe, and so stands in such a relation 
to the whole. South. 


Relative rights of persons are incident to them as 
members of society, and standing in various relations 
to each other. Blackstone. 

8. In fjrrawi. applied to a word which relates 
to another word, sentence, or part of a sen- 
tence called the antecedent; as, the relative 
pronouns who, which, and that. — 4. Inmustc, 
relative chord, a common chord made up of 
notes taken from the scale; as the chords of 
D minor, E minor, F major, G major, and 
A minor are relative to the chord or scale of 
C, these being the only common chords 
which can be made from the scale of C.— 
Relative key, a key whose tonic chord is a 
relative chord; that is, a Key whose first, 
third, and fifth degrees form a common 
chord made up of notes of the key to which 
it is Tclaitidi.— Relative mode, in music, the 
mode which the composer interweaves 
with the principal mode in the flow of the 
liarmony, — Relative chronology, in geol. 
the geological method of computing time, 
as opposed to the absolute or historical 
method. —Relative gravity The same as Spe- 
cific Oravity. — Relative motion, the change 
of the relative place of a moving body with 
respect to some other body also in motion. 
—Relative place, that part of space which is 
considered with regard to other adjacent 
objects. —Refatioe terms, in logic, terms 
which imply relation, as guardian and 
ward, master and servant, husband and 
wife —Relative time, the sensible measure 
of any part of duration by means of motion. 
Relative (rel'a-tiv), n. l Something con- 
sidered in its relation to something else ; 
one of two things having a certain relation. 

2. A person connected by blood or affinity; 
especially, one allied by blood ; a relation; 
a kinsman or kinswoman. 

Our friends and » elattves stand weeping by, 

Dissolv'd in tears to see us die. Pomfret. 

3. In gram, a word which relates to or re- 
presents another word, called its antece- 
dent, or refers back to a sentence or member 
of a sentence, or to a series of sentences, 
constituting its antecedent; a relative pro- 
noun. ‘He seldom lives frugally who lives 
by chance.’ Here who is the relative, which 
represents he, the antecedent. ‘Judas de- 
clared him innocent, which he could not be, 
had he deceived his disciples.’ Porteus. 
Here which refers to innocent, an adjective, 
as its antecedent. ‘Another reason that 
makes me doubt of any innate practical 
principles is, that I think there cannot any 
one moral rule be proposed whereof a man 
may not justly demand a reason, which 
would be perfectly ridiculous and absurd if 
they were innate, or so much as self-evi- 
dent, which every innate principle must 
needs be.’ Locke. Here the first w/iic/i re- 
fers to the demanding of a reason, the second 
to self-evident —4. In logic, a relative terra. 
See the adjective. 

Relatively (rel'a-tiv-li), adv. In a relative 
manner; in relation or respect to something 
else; witli relation to each other and to 
other things; not absolutely; comparatively: 
often followed by to; as, his expenditure in 
charity was large relatively to his income. 

Consider the absolute affections of any being as It 
is in Itself before you consider it relatively H'atts 

Relativeness (rel'a-tiv-nes), n. The state 
of being relative or having relation 

, Relativity (rel-a-tlv'i-ti), n. Relativeness. 

! Coleridge. [Rare, ] 

i Relator (re-lat'er), n. l. One who relates; a 
rehearser ; a narrator or reciter. * The 
several relators of this history.’ Fuller.— 
2, In iaui, a private person at whose instance 
an information Is allowed to l>e filed, and 
in whose behalf certain writs are issued ; a 
prosecutor. 

Relatrix (re-lM‘’riks), n. In law, a female 
relator or petitioner. Story. 

Relax ( rg-laks'), v t. [L. relaxo, to loosen, 
to slacken, to relax — re, back, again, and 
laxo, to loosen, to widen, from laxus, wide, 
loose, open (whence lax) ] 1. To slacken ; 
to make less tense or rigid ; to loosen ; to 
make less close or firm; as, to relax a rope 
or cord; to relax the muscles or sinews. 

Horrour chill 

Rati through hl» veins, and all his Joints relajld. 

Milton. 

Some good survivor with his flute would go 

Piping a ditty sad for Bion’s fate. 

And cross the unperniitted ferry's flow, 

And relax Pluto’s brow. Matt. Arnold. 

2. To make less severe or rigorous; to remit 
or abate in strictness ; as, to relax a law or 
rule of justice. 

The statute of mortmain was at several times re- 
laxed by the legislature. Sw^. 


8. To remit or abate in respect to attention, 
assiduity, effort, or labour ; to unbend ; as, 
to relax study; to relax exertions or efforts. 

4. To relieve from attention or effort; to 
afford a relaxation to; as, conversation re- 
laxes the mind of the student. —5. To relieve 
from constipation ; to loosen ; to open; as, 
medicines relax the bowels. (In the follow- 
ing quotation the word la used in the pecu- 
liar sense of to hand or turn over to. 

The whole number of convicts amounted to thirty, 
of whom sixteen were reconciled, and the remainder 
relaxed to the secular arm ; in other words, turned 
over to the civil magistrate for execution. Prescott.] 

Syn. To slacken, loosen, loose, remit, abate, 
mitigate, ease, unbend, divert. 

Relax (rg-laks'), v.l l. To become loose, 
feeble, or languid. ‘ His knees relax with 
toil.’ Pope.— 2 To abate In severity; to be- 
come more mild or less rigorous. 

In others she relax’d again. 

And govern'd with a looser rein. Prior. 

8 To remit in close attention ; to unbend; 
as, it is useful for the student to relax often 
and give himself to exercise and amuse- 
ments. 

Relax t (rfi-laksO, w. Relaxation. 

Labours and cures may have their relaxes and re- 
creations. Feltham. 

Relax! (rS-laks'), a. Relaxed; loose. Bacon. 
Relaxable (re-laks’a-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing relaxed or remitted. Barrow. 
Relaxant (re-laks'ant), 7i. A medicine that 
relaxes or opens 

Relaxation (re-lak-sa'shon), n. [L. relaxa- 
tio, relaxationis. See RELAX.] 1. The act 
of relaxinj?, or the state of being relaxed ; 
as, (a) a diminution of tension, closeness, or 
firmness; as, a relaxation of the muscles, 
fibres, or nerves; specifically, in patkol. a 
looseness ; a diminution of the natural and 
healthy tone of parts. (Z>] Remission or 
abatement of rigour. ‘Aliatements and 
relaxations of the laws of Christ.’ Water- 
land. (c) Remission of attention or appli- 
cation; as, relaxation of efforts,— 2. The act 
of recreating or refreshing ; recreation ; a 
state or occupation intended to give mental 
or bodily relief after effort. ‘ Proper relaxa- 
tions in business.’ Addison ‘Hours of 
careless relaxation.’ Macaulay. 

But relaxation of the languid frame 

By soft recumbency of outstretch'd limbs 

was bliss reserved for happier days Cenvper, 

—Letters of relaxation, in Scots law, letters 
passing the signet, whereby a debtor was re- 
lieved from the horn, that is, from personal 
diligence. Such letters are not now em- 
ployed in civil cases, Imt in criminal pro- 
secutions One who has l»een outlawed may 
apply to the court of justiciary for letters 
of relaxation reponing him against the sen- 
tence. 

Relaxative (re-laks'a-tiv), a. Having the 
quality of relaxing: laxative. 

Relaxative (re-laks'a-tiv), n. 1. That which 
has power to relax; a laxative medicine. 
‘You must use relaxatives.’ B. Jonson.— 
2. Wliat gives relaxation; a relaxation. 

The Morcsco festivals seem ... as relaxatives ot 
corporeal labours L. Addison. 

Relay (rS-lRO, n. [Fr. relais, a relay of horses; 
originmly, relief or release; L.L. relaxus 
— L. re, and laxus, loose. See Release.] 
1. A supply of anything laid up or kept in 
store for affording relief from time to time, 
or at successive stages. ‘Who call aloud 
. . . for change of follies and relays of 

J oy ’ Young. Specifically, (a) a supply of 
korses placed on the road to be in readinesa 
to relieve others, that a traveller may pro- 
ceed without delay, (b) In hunting, a fresh 
set of dogs or horses, or both, placed in 
readiness at certain places, in case the game 
comes that way, to be cast off, or to mount 
the hunters In lieu of the horses already 
weary, (c) A squad of men to take a spell 
or turn of work at stated intervals ; a shift 
2. In electric teleg. a subsidiary electro-m^- 
netlc circuit made and broken by the pri- 
mary circuit. By means of an apparatus 
consisting of a magnet, armature, lever, &c., 
a current too feeble to produce sensible me- 
chanical effects at a distance is made to set. 
in action an auxiliary current competent 
for the work. Except by a battery or enor- 
mous power, currents of efficient strength 
can only be sent on short circuits in land 
telegraph lines, generally less than 60 miles, 
as the loss by leakage on the way is vep^ 
considerable. On lines of greater length, 
which otherwise could not be worked from 
end to end, relays are therefore introduced 
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at intermediate points. The analog of this 
use of the apparatus to change of horses on 
a long journey is the origin of the name. 
Belays are also used in connection with 
alarums, when these are large and powerful. 
—Relay qf ground, ground hdd up m fallow. 
C. Richardson. 

Belay (rg-l^.^), v.t To lay again; to lay a 
second time; as, to relay a pavement. 

Belbun ( relljun ), n. The roots of Calceo- 
laria arachnoidea, largely used for dyeing 
woollen cloth crimson. See Calceolaria. 

Beleaaable (rS-lea'a-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing released. Selden. 

Belease (re-l§s'), v.t. prek. <fe pp. released; 
ppr. releasing. [O.E. relees, relesse, to re- 
lease, to relax, from O.Fr. relesser, relaisser, 
to release, to relinquish— prefix re, and 
laisser, to leave; It. lasciare; O.It. lassare; 
from L. laxare, to loosen, from laxus, loose, 
lax. Release, relax, and relay are thus the 
same word. ] 1. To let loose again; to set free 
from restraint or confinement ; to liberate, 
as from prison, confinement, or servitude. 
Mark XV. 9. ‘Release me from my bands.' 
Siiak. 

You relras'd his courage, and set free 
A valour fatal to the enemy. Dryden. 

2 To free from pain, care, trouble, grief, or 
any other evil— 3. To free from obligation or 
penalty; as, to release one from debt, from 
a promise or covenant.— 4 To quit; to let 
go, as a legal claim; to remit; to discharge 
or relinquish, as a right to lands or tene- 
ments, by conveying it to another that has 
some right or estate in possession, as when 
the person in remainder releases his right to 
the tenant in possession, when one copar- 
cener releases his right to the other, or the 
mortgagee releases his claim to the mort- 
gager. 

Item, that the duchy of Anjou and the county of 
Maine shall be released and delivered to the king her 
father. Shak 

5.t To relax. Hooker.— To free, liber- 
ate, loose, discharge, quit, acquit. 

Release (re-les'), ti l. Liljeration or dis- 
charge from restraint of any kind, as from 
confinement or bondage. ‘Release from 
hell.’ Milton. — 2. Liberation from care, 
pain, or any burden. 

It seem’d so hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed 
sun, 

And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His will be 
done ! 

But still I think it can’t be long before I find release 
Ttntiyson 

3. Discharge from obligation or responsibil- 
ity, as from debt, penalty, or claim of any 
kind; acquittance. 

The king made a great feast, . . and he made a 
release to the provinces, and gave gifts. Est. ii. i8 

4. In law, properly, a discharge of a right; 
an instrument in writing by which estates, 
rights, titles, entries, actions, and other 
things are extinguished and discharged, and 
sometimes transferred, abridged, or en- 
larged; and in general it signifies a person’s 
giving up or discharging the right or action 
he has or claims to have against another or 
his lands.— 6 In the steam-engine, the open- 
ing of the exhaust-port before the stroke is 
finished, to lessen the back-pressure. 

Re-lease (re-les'), v.t. [Prefix re, ami lease.] 
To lease again or anew. 

Releasee (rS-l^s-e'), n in law, a person to 
whom a release is given; a relessee, 

Releasement ( re-les'ment ), n. The act of 
releasing, as from confinement or obliga- 
tion from all evils.’ Milton. 

Releaser (re-les'Csr), n. One who releases 
‘ Of evils thou the chief and best releaser. ' 
Heywood. 

Releasor (re-l^s'or), n. In law, one who 
grants a release; one who quits or renounces 
that which he has; a relessor. 

Relees, t n. Release. Chaucer. 

Relefe,t n. That which is left. Chaucer 

Rele^te (rerfi-gat), o.t. pret. & pp. rele- 
gated; ppr relegating. [L. relego, relegatum, 
to send away, to banish, to remove- re, 
back, and lego, to send.] 1. To send away or 
out of the way; to consign to some obscure 
or remote destination; to banish. 

We have not relegated religion (like something we 
were ashamed to shew) to obscure municipalities or 
rustic villages. Burke. 

When Mr. Disraeli was relegated to the cold shade 
of Opposition in i868, he consoled himself by wrlong 
a novel. Scotsman newspaper. 

2. To send Into exile ; to cause to remove a 
certain distance from Rome for a certain 
period: a term In Roman law. 

Bftocatioa (rel-i-gi'shon), n. (L. relegatio. ] 
The act of relegiitiiig ; banishment ; speclfl- 

oh, chain; So. loch; g, go; job; 


cally, a term in ancient Roman law. SeeB.s- 
LEOATE, 2. 

Relent (re-lentOjU. i. {Vr.ralentir, to slacken, 
to abate, to grow cool— prefix re, and alen- 
tir, from d, to, and lent, L. lentus, pliant, 
flexible, slow; akin to lenis, soft, smooth, 
pliant. See LENIENT.] l.t To soften in 
substance; to lose compactness ; to become 
less rigid or hard. 

In some houses, sweetmeats will relent more than 
in others. Bacon, i 

When op'ning buds salute the welcome day. 

And earth relenting feels the genial ray. Pope. 

2. t To deliquesce; to dissolve; to melt. 

Crows seem to call upon rain, which is but the 
comfort they seem to receive in the relenting of the 
air. Bacon 

Salt of tartar, brought to fusion and placed in a 
cellar, will . . . begin to relent. Boyle. 

3 To become less intense; to relax. Sir K. 
Digby [Rare ]— 4. To become less harsh, 
cruel, or obdurate; to soften in temper; to 
become more mild and tender; to give way; 
to yield; to comply; to feel compassion 
‘Relent and yield to mercy,’ Shak. 

Fierce Andronlcus would not relent. Shak 
Stern Proserpine relented. 

And gave him back the fair. Pope. 

Relent f (r^-Ient'), v. t. 1. To slacken; to re- 
mit ; to stay ; to abate. ‘ And oftentimes 
he would relent his pace.’ Spenser.— 2. To 
soften; to mollify; to dissolve. 

Thou art a pearl which nothing can relent 
But vinegar made of devotion^ te.ars, Davies, 

Relentt (re-lent'), n. Remission; stay. 

She came without relent unto the land of Amazons. 

Spenser 

Relentless (re-lent'les). a Incapable of re- 
lenting; unmoved by pity; unpitying; in- 
sensible to the distresses of others; destitute 
of tenderness ; os, a prey to relentless des- 
potism. 

For this th’ avenging power employs his darts . . . 
Thus will persist, relentless in his ire. Dryden. 

SVN. Unrelenting, implacable, unpitying, un- 
merciful, merciless, pitiless, cruel. 
Relentlessly (re-lent'les-li), adv. In a re- 
lentless manner; without pity. 
Relentlessness <re-lent'les-ne8),n. The qua- 
lity of being relentless or unmoved by pity 
Relentment (re-lent'ment), n. The act or 
state of relenting; compassion. 

Relessee (re'ies-e), n. In law, the person 
to whom a re-lease is executed. 

Relessor (r^'les-or), n. In law, the person 
who executes a re-lease. 

There must be a privity of estate between the re- 
lesior and relexsee. Blackstone, 

Relet (re-let'), v t To let anew, as a house 
Relevance, Relevancy (rere-vans, rel'e- 
van-8i), n [See RELEVANT. 1 1. 1 The state 
of affording relief or aid.— 2. The state or 
character of being relevant or bearing on 
the matter in hand; pertinence; applicable- 
ness; as, your argument has no relevance ' 
to the case I 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse 
so plainly. 

Though its answer little meaning — little relevancy 
bore. Poe. 

3. In Scots law, fitness or sufficiency to j 

bring about a decision. The relevancy of the ! 
libel, In Scots law, is the justice and suffi- I 
ciency of the matters therein stated, to 
warrant a decree in the terms asked. The 
relevancy of the defence is the justice of the 
allegation therein made to elide the conclu- 
sion of the libel, and to warrant a decree of 
absolvitor. i 

Relevant (rel'e-vant), a. [Fr. relever, ppr. | 
relevant See RELIEVE.] l.tRelieving; lend- 
ing aid or support. Hence— 2. To the pur* 
pose ; pertinent ; applicable ; as, the testi- 
mony is not relevant to the case. 

Close and relevant arguments have very little hold 
on the passions. ^dney Smith. 

3. In Scots law, sufficient to support the 
cause ; applied to a plea which is well founded 
in point of law, provided it be true in fact. 
Syn. Pertinent, applicable, apposite, appro- 
priate, suitable, fit. 

Relevantly (rel'S-vant-ll), adv. In a relevant 
manner. 

Relevationt (rel-S-v&'shon), n. A raising or 
lifting up. 

Rellatollity (re.ll'a-bil"i-ti).'n. The state or 
quality of being reliable; reliableness. Cole- 
ridge. 

Reliable (r6-li'a-bl), a. Such as may be 
relied on; fit or worthy to be relied on; 
to be de^nded on. This word has been 
again and again attacked by different writers, 
having been at various times stigmatized 


as an Americanism, as irregular In forma- 
tion, as unnecessary, as vulgar, and whatnot 
Against such charges, however, it has found 
able defenders, the most notable of whom 
is Mr. Fitzedward Hall, in his little work 
On English Ad^ctives in -ahle, with Special 
Reference to Reliable. The first Instance of 
its use as known to him was in a paper 
written by Coleridge to tlie Morning Post in 
1800, the expression in which it occurs being 
‘ the best means, and most reliable pledge/ 
Coleridge used it repeatedly afterwards: 
and it has also been used by many good 
writers since. It is now, indeed, of every- 
day occurrence, though no doubt certam 
persons still object to the use of It. Among 
those who have employed it Mr. Hall men- 
tions Rev James Martineau, Mr. Gladstone, 
Dr. Newman, Mr. John Stuart Mill, Dr. 
Henry Maudsley, Bishop Wilberforce, Dean 
Mansel, Harriet Martineau, and Mr. Leslie 
Stephen— names surely sufficient to support 
any one who chooses to use the vocable in 
question. That it is unnecessary is not 
quite the fact, at least we can hardly admit 
that its place is already sufliclently occupied 
by trustworthy or trusty as is usually stated. 
‘If this were true,' says Mr. Hall, ‘inasmuch 
as we have trust, verb and substantive, there 
would be no need of rely and reliance : they 
must be wholly superfluous. But we rely 
where we look for support ; we trust where 
we apprehend no deception ; and reliable and 
trustworthy or trusty, properly employed, 
are no less different than their respective 
verbs. In corollary to this, rely except 
metaphorically, has not a personal reference, 
whereas trust has; and the best writers who 
have hitherto practically accepted reliable, 
have applied it to things solely. That many 
persons u&e reliable instead of trustworthy is, 
of course, no ground for rejecting it.’ That 
It is formed after a somewhat uncommon 
model is also no sufficient ground for reject- 
ing it, when we find in good use such words 
as available, such as one may avail one’s 
self cf; conversable, such as may be conversed 
with; dispensable, that may be dispensed 
loith, and similarly indispensable; laughable, 
worthy of being laughed at, and sundry 
others. Altogether it seems too late in the 
day to protest against the use of the word 
now; those who do not like it can let it 
alone; but as Professor Whitney remarks 
(the quotation is from Mr, Hall) ' We have 
had to swallow too many linguistic camels, 
to want to make life moi-e uncomfortable by 
straining at such gnats as that.’ 

According to General Livingston’s humorous ac- 
count, his own ville^jfe of Elizabethtown was nut much 
more rtitabU, being peopled in those agitated tiines 
by unknown, unreconimended strangers, guilty-look- 
mg tones, and very knavish whigs. Jtving. 

He (Mr. Grote) seems to think that the reliabb 
chronology of Greece begins before its reitabic his- 
tory. GladstOHM. 

Above all, the grand and only reliable security, in 
the last resort, against the despotism of the govern- 
ment, is in that case wanting— the sympathy of the 
army with the people y. S. Mtll. 

The sturdy peasant . . . has become very well 
accustomed to that spectacle, and regards the said 
lord as his most reliable source of trinkgelds and 
other pecuniary advantages. Leslie Stephen, 

Reliableness (r^-li'a-bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being reliable; reliability. 

But the number of steps in an argument does not 
subtract from its rtliabltness, if no new premises of 
an uncertain character are taken up by 

I remember . . . being very much struck with the 
way in which people in Austrian Croatia talked c/L 
the truthfulness and i tliablentss of their Turkish 
neighbours Grant Duff. 

Reliably (re-li'a-bli), adv. In a reliable 
manner ; so as to be relied on. 

Reliance (r§-li'ans), n. [From rely, reliant.] 

1. The act of relying, or the state or quality 
of being reliant; confident rest for support; 
confidence ; dependence ; as. we may have 
perfect reliance on the promises of God; to 
have reliance on the testimony of witnesses 
‘Reliance on the divine mercies.' Richard- 
sorL ‘ In reliance on promises which proved 
to be of very little value, ’ Macaulay. 

Those, in whom he had reliance 
For nis noble name, 

■With one smile of still defiance 
Sold him into shame. TennysoM, 

2. Anything on which to rely; sure depend- 
ence; ground of trust. 

Reliant (re-ll'ant), a. Having or indicating 
reliance or confidence; confident; self-re- 
liant; as, a reliant spirit; a reliant beari^. 
Relic (rel'ik). n. [Older religue, from Vv. 
relique; L. retiquice, remains — re, back, and 
linquo, to leave, from root lig, akin to Up in 


h. Ft. ton; ng, sing; TH, tfien; th, fWn; w, tdg; wh, wAlg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Or. to leave. ] 1. That which remains; 
ihat which is left after tlie loss or decay of 
the rest ; as, the reliat of magnlftoence; the 
relies of antiquity. ‘ The relies of this town. ' 
Shak. 

Fair Greece ! sad reitc of departed worth ! Byron, 

2. The body of a deceased person; a corpse, 
under the notion of its being deserted by 
the soul. [Usually in the plural ] 

Sliall our relicks second birth receivet Prior, 

3. That which is preserved in remembrance; 
a memento; a souvenir; a keepsake. 

The fair pearl-necklace of the Queen, 
That burst in dancing, and the pearls were spilt ; 
Some lost, some stolen, some as relics kept 

Tennyson. 

4. In the R. Cath. and Greek Churchea, the 
remains of saints or martyrs, or parts of 
them, or of their garments, <feo , which are 
considered in many instances to he endued 
with miraculous powers They are preserved 
in the churches, convents, ifec , to which 
pilgrimages are on their account frequently 
made. The virtues which are attributed to 
them are defended by such instances from 
Scripture as that of the miracles which 
were wrought by the bones of Elislia 2 Ki 
xiii. 21. 

With crosses, relics, crucifixes. 

Beads, pictures, rosaries, and pixes ; 

The tools of working out s.ilvation 
By mere mechanic operation. Hitdthras, 

Eellcljr (rerik-Ii), adv In the manner of 
relics. Donne [Rare.] 

Relict (rel'ikt), n. [O. lY. relicte, a widow, 
L. relicta, fern of relictus, pp. of relinqno, 
to leave. See Relic.] A widow; a woman 
whose hfisband is dead 

Eli dylnif without issue, Jacob was obliged by law 
to marry his reltcl, and so to raise up seed to his 
brother Eli Sonth 

Relicted (r6-likt'ed), a In law, left dry, as 
land by the sudden recession of the sea or 
other water. 

Reliction (re-lik'shon), n In law, the sud- 
den recession of the sea or other water from 
land; land so left uncovered 
Relief (re-lefO, n, [Partly from the verb re- 
lieve, partly directly from Fr. relief, which 
is used especially as a term in art and law, 
and itself rests to some extent on It. rilievo, 
relief, raised work See Relieve ] 1 The 
act of relieving,or the state of being relieved; 
the removal, in whole or in part, of any 
evil or anything painful, oppressive, or bur- 
densome, by which some ease i.s obtained ; 
alleviation; succour; comfort; as, relief 
from pain or son-ow; to obtain a great relief 
from the use of medicine 

Wherever sorrow is relief would he. Shak 
From thee I will not hide 
What thoughts in my unquiet breast are risen 
Tending to some relief of oiir extremes Milton. 

2. That which mitigates or removea pain, 
grief, or other evil ; speciftcally, assistance 
given under the iwor-laws to a pauper ; as, 
to administer relief. 

So should we m.ike our death a glad relief 
From future shame Dryden 

8. Release from a post or duty by a substi- 
tute or substitutes who may act either per- 
manently or temporarily ; especially, the 
dismission of a sentinel from his post, whose 
place is supplied by another soldier ; also, 
the person who takes his place. 

For this relief, much thanks ; 'tis bitter cold. 

And I am sick at heart. Shak. 

4. In sculp., arch., «fec., the projection or 
prominence of a figure above or beyond the 
ground or plane on which it is formed. Re- 
lief is of three kinds; high relief (alto-rilievo), 
low relief (hasso-rilievo), and middle or half 
relief (rnezzo-rilievo). The difference is in 
the de^e of projection. High relief is that 



in which the figures project at least one- 
half of their apparent circumference from 
the back-ground. Low relief is a represen- 
tation of one or more figures, raised upon a 
flat surface or back-ground, in such a man- 


ner, however, as that no part of them shall 
be entirely detached from it, as in medals, 
festoons, foliages, and other ornaments. 



Middle or half relief is the third species be- 
tween the other two —5. In painting, the 
appearance of projection and solidity in re- 
presented objects, attained by skilful draw- 
ing or colouring, so that they appear pre- 
cisely as they are found in nature.— 6 Pro- 
minence or distinctness given to anything 
by something presenting a contrast to it, or 
being brought into close relation with or 
proximity to it; as, the weakness of the 
present ministry brings the excellenees of 
the former into strong relief. 

And IS it that the hare of grief 

Makes former gladness loom so great ? 

The lowness of the present state 

That sets the past in this relief t Tennyson. 

7. In phys. geog. the undulations or surface 
elevations of a country -8. In fort, the 
height of a parapet from the bottom of the 
ditch —9. In hunting, a note on the horn on 
arriving at home. 

Now, Sir, when you conic to your stately door, as 
you sounded the rechcat before, so now you must 
sound the rdeefe three times I 

Return from Parnassus, 1606 
10 t Broken meat given in alms —11 In 1 
feudal law, a fine or composition which 
the heir of a tenant, holding by knight's 
service or other tenure, paid to the lord at ' 
the death of the ancestor, for the privilege 
of taking up the estate, which, on strict 
feudal principles, had lapsed or fallen to 
the lord on the death of the tenant This 
relief consisted of hor.ses, arms, mtmey, and 
the like, the amount of which was originally 
arbitrary, but afterward fixed at a certain 
rate by law. The tenn is still used in this 
sense in Scots law, being a sum exigible by 
a feudal superior from the heir who enters 
on a feu; also called casualty of relief In 
Scots law it is also applied to the rigid of 
recovering money paid in certain cases ; 
thus if an heir pays a debt legally payable 1 
by an executor he has relief against the exe- ‘ 
cutor -Relief Church, a body of presby- ; 
terian dissenters in Scotland, whose ground 
of separation from the Established Church ' 
was tlie violent exercise of lay patronage 
which obtained in the latter (iillespie, its 
founder, was deposed by the General Assem- 
bly of the Established Church in 1752, and , 
the first Relief presbytery met October 22, 
1761 In 1847 the Relief and Seeession 
Churches amalgamated and formed the ^ 
United Presbyterian Church.— S yn. Allovi- I 
ation, mitigation, aid, help, succour, assist- 
ance, remedy, redress, Indemiilflcation i 
Rellefless (rS-lef'Ies). a Destitute of relief. [ 
Rellef-yalve (r^-lef'valv). n. in steam-en- \ 
gines, a valve through which the water es- , 
capes into the hot well when shut off from 1 
the boiler. j 

Relier (r§-li'6r), n One who relie.s or places 
full confidence. ‘ No reliers on my fortune.' 
Beau A FI. 

Relievable(re-I6v'a-l>l). a Capable of being j 
relieved; fitted to receive relief. ‘Wherein ! 
the party is relievable by common law.’ ; 
Sir M. Hale 

Relieve (r6-16v0, v.f pret. & pp. relieved; 
ppr. relieving. [O E. releve, from Fr re- 
lever, to set up again, to enhance or set off, 
to release from a post, formerly also to 
succour or assist, from L. relevo, relevare, 
to lift up again— re, again, and leva, to raise, i 
from levis, light (whence levity, alleviate) ] 

1. 1 To lift or raise up again. Piers Plow- 1 
man.— 2. To remove, wholly or nartlally, 
as anything that depresses, weighs down, 
pains, oppresses, and the like; to mitigate; | 
to alleviate; to lessen; as, to relieve pain 
or distress; to relieve the wants of the 
poor. ‘ Did relieve my passion much.’ Shak, 
‘Misery . . . never relieved by any. ’ Shak. , 
8. To free, wholly or partially, from pain, 


grief, want, anxiety, trouble, or anything 
that is considered to be an evil; to give ease, 
comfort, or consolation to; to help; to aid; 
to support; to succour; as, to relieve the 

S and needy. * A doit to relieve a lame 
ar ' Shak, ‘To relieve them of their 
’ Shak. 

He reltcvctk the fatherless and widow. Ps. cxlvl. 9. 
4. To release from a post, station, task, or 
duty by substituting another person orparty ; 
to put another in the place of or to take the 
place of in the perfonnance of any duty, 
bearing of any burden, and the like; as, to 
relieve a sentinel or guard. 

FarewdI, honest soldier ; 

Who hath relieved you T— Bernardo has my place. 

Shak. 

Relieve the sentries that have watched all niglit. 

Dryden. 

5. To ease of any burden, wrong, or oppres- 
sion by judicial or legislative interposition, 
by indemnification for losses, and the like; 
to right.— 6 To obviate the monotony of; 
to prevent from being tedious or too uni- 
form by the introduction of some variety. 

The poet iiui.st not encumber his poem with too 
much business, but sometimes relieve the subject 
i with a moral reflection Addison. 

7. To give mutual assistance; to support. 

Parallels or like relations alternately relieir each 
other when neither will pass asunder, yet they are 
plau'dble together. Sir T. Rrenone. 

8. To make to seem to rise; to render con- 
spicuous or prominent; to set off by contrast; 
to give the appearance of projection or pro- 
minence to by the juxtaposition of some con- 
trast. See Relief. 

Her tall figure, > r/'/rrrn'against the blue sky, seemed 
almost of .siipernatur.tl lieight. Sir fv Siolt. 

Syn To alleviate, assuage, succour, assist, 
aid, help, support, sustain, ease, mitigate, 
lighten, dimmish, remove, free, remedy, 
redress, indemnify. 

Reliever (re-lev'6r), n. 1. One that relieves 
or gives ease. ‘ The comforters of their dis- 
tress and tlie relievers of their indigence ’ 
Adam Smith —2 In gun an iron ring fixed 
to a handle by means of a socket, which 
serves to disengage the searcher of a gun 
when one of its points is retained in a hole 
Relieving (redcv'mg), p and a .Serving or 
tending to relieve —Relieving arch, an arch 
formed in the substance of a wall to relieve 
the part below it from a suiierincunibent 
weight It i.s also called a Discharging 
A rc/t (which see) — Relieving ojflccr.n^Xvivlca 
official appointed by the hoard of guardians 
of an English poor-law union to superintend 
the relief of the poor in the parish or district. 
He receives applications for relief, inquires 
into facts, and ascertains that the case is 
within the conditions required by the law. 
He has to visit the houses of the applicants 
in order to pursue his imiuirles, and has to 
give immediate relief in urgent cases or to ne- 



Stccriiig with Relieving Tatklcb 


cessitous casuals, — Relieving taeMes (naut), 
temporary tackles attached to the end of 
the tiller in bad weather to assist the helms- 
man and in case of accident happening to the 
tiller ropes; also, tackles carried under a ves- 
seFs bottom when heaving down to keep her 
from lieing too much canted over. 

Relievo (r6-ld'v0 or rel-6-&'v0), n. An 
erroneous spelling for Rilievo. Dryden. 
See Relief 

iUllgllt (re-lit'), v.t. 1. To light anew; to 
illuminate again. 

His power tan heal me and relight my eye. Pope. 

2. To rekindle; to set on fire again. 

RellXllt (r6-lit'), v.i. To bum again; to 
rekindle; to take fire again. 

The desire . . . relit suddenly, and glowed warm 
in her heart. Charlotte Bronte. 

Rellgleuse (rd-16zh-d-ez), n. [Fr.] A female 
religieux; a nun. 

Rellgleux (re-lfizh-fi-e), n. sing, and pi. [Fr. ] 
One who is engaged by vows to follow a 
certain rule of life authorized by the church; 
a member of a monastic order; a monk. 


Fite, fir, fat, f»U; mi, met. hir; pine, pin; n6to, not, mflve; tfibe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; tt. Sc. abune; jf, Be. fay. 
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BeUgion (r6-lij'on), n. [Fr. religion, from 
L. religio, religionis. religion, piety, consci- 
entiousness, sorupulouaness, from religo, to 
bind back — re, back, and ligo, ligare, to bind, 
to bind together. Others derive religio 
from relegere, to gather, to collect, making 
the primary meaning a collection, and then 
more specincally a collection of religious for- 
mulas. ] 1. The feeling of reverence which 
men entertain towards a Supreme Being or 
to any order of beings conceived by them as 
demanding reverence from the possession of 
superhuman control over the destiny of man 
or the powers of nature; the recognition of 
Gk)d as an object of worship, love, and obe- 
dience; right feeling towards God as rightly 
apprehended; piety. Religion, as distin- 
guished from morality, denotes the influ- 
ences and motives to human duty which 
are found in the character and will of God, 
while morality is concerned with man’s 
duty to his fellows. As distinguished from 
theology, religion is subjective, designating 
the feelings and acts at men which relate to 
God, while theology is objective, and de- 
notes those ideas or conceptions which man 
entertains respecting the God whom he wor- 
ships, especially his reasoned and systema- 
tized ideas concerning God. 

It will be easily perceived that religion means at 
least two very different things. When we speak of 
the Jewish, or tlie Christian, or the Hindu reltj^ton, 
we mean a body of doctrines handed down by tradi- 
tion, or in canonical books, and containing all that 
constitutes tlie faith of Jew, Christian, or Hindu 
Using religion in that sense, we may say that a man 
has changed his religion, that is, that he has adopted 
the Christian instead of the Brahinanical body of reli- 
gious doctrines, just as a man m.ay learn to speak 
English instead of Hindustani But religion is also 
used in a different sense. As there is a faculty of 
speech, independent of all the historical forms of 
language, so we may speak of a faculty of faith in 
man, independent of all historical reltgionx If we 
say that it is religion which distinguishes man from 
the animal, we do not mean the Cnristtaii or Jewish 
religions only, wc tlo not mean any special reltgion, 
but we mean a mental faculty, that faculty wmich, 
Independent of, nay, in spite of, sense ana reason, 
enables man to apprehena the Infinite under differ- 
ent names, and under varying disguises. Without 
that faculty, no religion, not even the lowest worship 
of idols and fetishes, would be possible, <and if wc 
will but listen attentively we can hear in all religions 
a groaning of the spirit, a struggle to conceive the in- 
conceivable, to utter the unutterable, a longing after 
the Infinite, a love of God, Max Muller 

2. Any system of faith and worship; as, the 
religion of the Greeks, Jews, Hindus, Mo- 
hammedans, Christians, See extract 

above.— 3 t Tlie rites or services of religion; 
the practice of sacred rites and ceremonies 
‘ Gay religionsinU of pomp and gold. ’ Milton 
—Established relUiwn, that form of religion 
In a country whicli is recognized anti sanc- 
tioned by the state, in distinction from other 
forms, and to which certain privileges and 
distinctions are attached — Naturnlreligion, 
the knowledge of God and of our duty wliich 
is derived from tlie light of nature or of 
the unaided renaon. —Jievealed religion, the 
knowledge of God and of our duty which 
comes to us from positive revelation.— T’o 
get religion, to bo converted : a term in use 
among certain religious sects in tlie United 
States. 

Religion, Devotion, Piety, Sanctity Relii'ion is 
what binds men to l',od, and is often external De- 
votion is the state in which men vow to be obedient 
to him; it always implies the internal subjection of 
the man to God Piety is the filial sentiment which 
we cherish to Him as our Father. Sanctity is the 
habitu.al holiness which a sense of his law and char- 
acter inspires. Mingus 

Religlonaxy (re-lij'on-a-ri), a Relating to 
religion, pious. ' Religionary i>YoieA'non%.' 
Bp Barlow. 

Rellgrlonary’ (re-lij'on-a-ri), n. Same as Re~ 
ligionist 

Religioner (r§-liJ'on-6r), n. A religionist. 
[Rare.] 

Religionism (re-li j'on-izm), n The outward 
practice of religion ; profession of religion ; 
affected or false religion. 

Religionist (re-llj'on-lst). n, 1. A religious 
bigot; one who deals much In religious terms 
or in religious discourse. 

Some religionists will be tempted to say how sad 
It was that one who came so near to the kingdom of 
God should not have entered in Contemporary Rev. 

2. A partisan of a religion. 

It may be said that (Jeremy) Taylor belonged to a 
worsted class of religionists, and that such readily 
adopted the doctrines of toleration. Gladstone. 

Bsligionless (rfi-lij'on-les), a. Without 
religion; not professing or believing in 
religion. 'A worldly, selAsh, graceless, 
thankless, religionUss old woman. Thack- 
eray, 


Religiosity (r6 - llj'i - os"i - ti ), n. Sense or 
sentiment of religion; tendency towards re- 
ligiousness. [Rare.] 

One Jewish quality these Arabs manifest; the out- 
come of many or of all high qualities; what wc may 
call religiosity. Carlyle, 

RelU^OUS (re-lij'us), a. [Fr. religieuz, L. 
religiosus, from religio. See RELIGION. ] 

1. Pertaining or relating to religion ; con- 
cerned with religion; teaching or setting 
forth religion ; set apart for purposes con- 
nected with religion; as,&religiou8 society; 
a religious sect; a religious place; religious 
subjects ; religious books or teachers ; reli- 
gious liberty. 

And storied windows richly dight. 

Casting a dim religious light. Milton. 

2. Imbued with, exhibiting, or arising from 
religion ; pious ; godly ; devout ; as, a reli- 
gious man; religious behaviour. ‘An old 
religious mm.* Shak. ' Holy md religiotis 
fear.' Shak , — 3. Devoted by vows to the 
practice of the rites of religion; engaged by 
vows to a monastic life; as, a religious order 
or fraternity. ‘ Religious folke ’ Chaucer. 
4. Bound by or abiding by some solemn 
obligation; scrupulously faithful: conscien- 
tious; sacred; as, to be religious in keening 
promises. ‘Dear religious love.' Snak. 

‘ With thy religious truth and modesty.' 
Shak.—Syn. Pious, godly, holy, devout, de- 
votional, conscientious, strict, rigid, exact. 

Religious (re-lij'us), n. A person bound by 
monastic vows, or sequestered from secular 
concerns and devoted to a life of piety and 
devotion ; a monk or friar ; a nun ; a reli- 
gieux or religieuse. 

What the Protest.ints call a fanatic, Is in the Rom- 
ish Church a religious of such .ni order. Addison. 

Religiously (re-lij'us-li), ado. In a religious 
manner: (a) piously; with love and reverence 
to the Supreme Being ; in obedience to the 
divine commands: according to the rites of 
religion; reverently; with veneration. 

r or their brethren slain 
Religiously thev ask a sacrifice. Shak 

(b) Exactly; strictly; conscientiously; as, a 
vow or promise religiously observed. 

The [invilege justly due to the members of the 
two Houses and their attendants are religiously to 
be iiMintained. Bacon. 


Religiousness (re-liyus-nes), n. The quality 
or state of being religious Sir E Sandys. 

Relike, t n. A relic. Chaucer. 

Relluquent (re-ling'kwent), a. Relinquish- 
ing [Rare ] 

ReiinQuent (re-lingTcwent). n One who 
relinquishes. [Rare ] 

Rellnqulsll (re-ling'kwish), v.t [O.Fr. re- 
linquir, relinquissant, from L. relinquo 
(whence relic, relict) — re, and linquo, to 
leave ] 1. To give up the possession or occu- 
pancy of ; to withdraw from ; to leave ; to 
abandon; to quit. 

They placed Irish tenants upon the lands relin- 
quished by the English. Sir y Davies 


2. To cease from ; to give up the pursuit or 
practice of; to desist from; as. to relinquish 
had habits. ‘With commandement to re- 
linquish (for his own part) the intended 
attempt.' Hackluyt. ‘Relinquishing the 
war against an exhausted kingdom.’ Bol- 
ingbroke.—Z. To renounce a claim to; to re- 
sign ; as, to relinquish a debt. — Syn. To 
leave, quit, forsake, forego, resign, abandon, 
desert, renounce. 

Rellnquislier (re-ling' kwlsh-dr), n. One 
wlio leaves or quits ; one who renounces or 
gives up. 

Rellnqulsliment (rC-ling'kwish-ment). n. 
'The act of relinquishing, leaving, or quitting; 
a forsaking; the renouncing a claim to. 
‘The utter relinquishment of all things 
popish.’ Hooker, 

Rellqua (rel'i-kwa), n [L. nom jd. neut. of 
reliquus, remaining, from relinquo. See RE- 
LINQUISH.] In law, the remainder or debt 
which a person flnds himself debtor in, upon 
the balancing or liquidating an account. 
Wharton. 

Reliquary (rel'i-kwa-ri), n. In law, the 
debtor of a reliqua, or of a balance due; also, 
a person who only pays piecemeal. Wharton. 

Reliquary (reTi-kwa-rl), [Fr. reliquaire, 
from L. reiiquicB, relics. See Relic.] A 
depositary for relics; a casket in which 
relics are kept; called also a Shrine. 

I stopped at St. Denis, saw all the beautiful monu- 
ments of the kings of France. . . . rubies and emer- 
aids as big as small eggs; crucifixes and vows, crown 
and reliquaries of inestimable value. Gray. 

Rellque (re-16k' or rel'ik), n. A relic. See 
RELIC. 

On these terms Innocent permitted the Cardinal 


Legate to receive at Narnl Conrad's oath of unquali- 
fied fidelity, on the gospels, on the cross, and on the 
holy reliques Milnutn. 

Rollqulse (re-lik'wl-6),n pi. [L., remnants^re- 
mains of tne dead, from relinquo, reliqui, to 
leave ] 1. In geot. a term occasionally ap- 
plied to fossil remains. — 2. In bot. same as 
Induvice (which see). 

Rellqul<late(re-lik'wi-dat),t; t. To liquidate 
anew; to adjust a second time. Wright, 
Rellquldation (re lik'wi-da"8hon), n A 
second or renewed liquidation ; a renewed 
adjustment Clarke. 

Relish (rel'isli), v.t. [Fr. relicher, old or local 
form of O.Fr reUcher~re, again, and Ucher, 
to lick, a word of Germanic origin. See 
Lick ] l. To like the taste or flavour of; to 
partake of with pleasure or gratification; as, 
to relish venison. — 2. To be pleased with or 
gratified by; to have a liking for; to enjoy; 
to experience pleasure from. 

There's not a soldier of us all, that, in the thanks- 
giving before meat, do relish the petition well that 
prays for peace. Shak. 

He knows how to prize his advantages and to 
relish the honours which he enjoys. AUtrbury. 

3. To give an agreeable taste to ; to impai*t 
a pleasing flavour to; to cause to taste agree- 
ably. ‘A sav’ry bit that serv’d to relish 
wine.' Dryden. 

He said he always found that, taken without vine- 
gar, they (pickled walnuts) relished the beer. 

Dickens 

4. To savour of; to have a smack or taste of; 
to have the cast or manner of. 

’Tis ordered well, and rehsheth the soldier 

Beau. Gr FI. 

Relish (rel'ish), r.i. 1. To have a pleasing 
taste. 

Their greatest dainties would not relish to their 
palates. Hakewill. 

2. To give pleasure. 

Had I been the finder out of this secret, It would 
not have relished among my other discredits. Shak. 

3. To have a flavour. 

A theory which, how much soever It may relish of 
wit and invention, hath no foundation in nature. 

IFoodTi/ard. 

Relish (rel'isli), n. [See the verb ] 1. The 
sensation produced by anything on the pal- 
ate; savour; taste: commonly a pleasing 
taste. 

Sweet, bitter, sour, harsh, and salt are all the epi- 
thets we have to denominate that numberless variety 
of relishes to be found distinct in the same plant. 

Locke, 

2 Inclination ; taste; appreciation; fondness; 
liking; appetite: generally used with for 
before the thing, sometimes with of, but 
the latter is ambiguous. ‘ Any relish for 
fine writing ’ Addison. ‘ A relish of such 
reflections as improve the mind.’ Addison. 

‘ A relish for wliatever was excellent in arts 
or letters ’ Macaulay.— 3. That quality in 
an object which gives pleasure ; the power 
of pleasing; Iience, delight given by any- 
thing. 

When liberty is gone, 

Life grows insipid and has lost its relish. Addison. 

4. Characteristic quality; savour; flavour; 
hence sort ; cast. ‘ His fears ... of the 
same relish os ours are. ’ Shak. 

It preserves some relish of old writing. Pope. 

6 A small quantity just perceptible ; tinc- 
ture. ‘ Some act that has no relish of sal- 
vation in it.' Shak.— 6. That which is used 
to impart a flavour ; especially, something 
taken with food to increase the pleasure of 
eating.— S yn. Taste, savour, flavour, appe- 
tite. zest, gusto, liking, delight. 
Rellshable (rel'ish- a-bl), a. Capable of being 
relished; having an agreeable taste. 
Rellsten (re-lis'u), v.t. 'To listen again or 
anew. ‘As I relisten to it prattling. Ten- 
nyson. 

Relive (re-liv'), v.t. To live again; to revive. 
Tennyson. 

Will you deliver 

How this dead queen rr/iw/ Shak. 

Relive t (re-liv'), v.t. To recall to life; to 
reanimate; to revive. Spenser. 

Reload (re-lod'), v. t. To load again, as a gun. 
Reloan (re-16n'), v.t. To lend again; to lend 
what has been lent and repaid. [American.] 
Reloan (rg-16n'), n. A second lending of the 
same thing or amount. [American.] 
Relocate (rfi-lo'kat), v. t. To locate a second 
time. 

Relocation (rg-lo-ka'shon), n. 1. The act of 
relocating. — 2. [L. reloco, to let out again.] 
In Scots law, a re-Ietting; renewal of a lease- 
—Tacit relocation, the tacit or implied re- 
newal of a lease ; inferred where the land- 
lord, instead of warning the tenant to re- 
move at the stipulated expiration of the 


ch, chain; 6h, So. loch; g, ^o; J, job; n, Fr. ton; ng, singr; SH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wb, whig; ah, amre.— See KST. 
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leaae, has allowed him to continue without 
making any new agreement. 

]Mod^ (rS-loj'X v.t To lodge again. 
Southey. 

Belovet (rS luv'). V.t. To love in return. 

To own for him so familiar and levelling an affec- 
tion as love, much more to expect to be rtloved by 
him, were not the least saucy presumption man could 
be guilty of, did not his own commandments make it 
a duty. Boyle. 

Relnoent (rg-lft'sent), a. [L. relucem, relu- 
oentis, ppr. of reluceo—re, back, and luceo, 
to shine.] 1. Throwing back light; shining; 
luminous; glittering. 

Gorgeous banners to the sun expand 
Their streaming volumes of relucent gold. Glover. 
In brighter maxes, the relucent stream 
Plays o’er the mead. Thomson. 

2. Bright; shining; eminent. ‘ That college 
wherein piety and beneficence were relucent 
in despite of jealousies.’ Bp. Hacket. 

Reluct (r§-lukt'), v.i. [L. reluctor—re, back 
or again, and luctor, to struggle ] To strive 
or struggle against anything; to make re- 
sistance ; to show reluctance or aversion. 

We with studied mixtures force our relucting- appe- 
tites, and with ail the spells of epicurism, conjure 
them up, that we may lay them again. Dr. H. Alot e. 

Reluctance (re-luk’tans), n. The state or 
quality of being reluctant; aversion; repug- 
nance; unwillingness; often followed by to, 
though sometimes by against. 

iCneas, when forced m his own defence to kill 
Lausus, the poet shows compassionate, and temper- 
ing the severity of his looks with a reluctance to the 
action, Dryden 

It savours 

Reluctance against God and his just yoke. Milton. 

Reluctancy (re-luk'tau-si), n. Same as Re- 
luctance. 

Bear witness, heav'n, with what reluctancy 
Her helpless innocence I doom to die Dryden. 

Reluctant (rS-luk'tant), a. [L. reluctatis, 
reluctantis, ppr. of reluctor. See Reluct.] 
1. Striving against doing something ; strug- 
gling or resisting with violence 
Down he fell 

A monstrous serpent on his belly prone. 
Reluctant, but In vain ; a greater Power 
Now ruled him. Milton 

% Unwilling to do what one feels called on 
to do; acting with repugnance; averse; loth; 
as, he was very reluctant to go. 

Reluctant now I touch’d the trembling string 

Ttckell. 

3. Proceeding from an unwilling mind; 
granted with unwillingness; as, reluctant 
obedience.— Averse, Reluctant. See under 
AvEKSE.~SyN TTnwilling, loth, disinclined, 
averse, backward 

Reluctantly (re-luk'tant-li), adv. In a re- 
luctant manner ; with opposition of heart ; 
unwillingly; as, what is undertaken reluct- 
antly Is seldom well performed. 

Reluctate t (r6-luk'tat), V. i. To hang back ; 
to be reluctant; to struggle against ‘ Delude 
their reluctating consciences ’ Dr. H More 
RelUCtatlont (re-luk-tu'shon), n. Reluc- 
tance; repugnance; resistance. 

The king prevailed with the prince, though not 
without some reluctatioii. Bacon. 

Relume (rfi-lum'), t; f [See Relumine.] To 
rekindle; to light again. 

Yet in thy heart what human sympathies. 

What soft compassion glows, as In the skies 
The tender stars their clouded lamps relume. 

Longfellow. 

Relumine (rfi-lii'min), n.t. [L. relumino— 
re, again, and lumen, light, from luceo, to 
shine. ] 1. To light anew ; to rekindle. 

‘ When the light of the Gospel was relumiiud 
by the Reformation ’ Bp Lowth.-~2 To illu- 
minate again. ‘Timers relumined river.' 
Hood. 

Rely (rfi-li'), V t. pret & pp, relied; ppr. re- 
lying. [From old relie, rely, relye, lit. to 
rally, from L. re, ad, to, and ligare, to bind. 
It seems to have been originally transitive, 
and to have been often used with reflexive 
pronouns. Fitzedward Hall quotes from old 
authors such passages as; 'Those men who, 
fearing Ood, relied themselves uiion his 
word’ (1612); ‘Not relying ourstdves en- 
tirely upon him and his salvation’ {Bp. 
Sanderson, 1681); whence the transition 
to the modem meaning is easy. ] To 
rest with confidence, as when we are satis- 
fied of the veracity, integrity, or ability of 
persons, or of the certainty of facts or of 
evidence; to have confidence in; to trust; 
to depend : with on or upon; as, to rely on 
the promise of a man who is known to be 
upright ; to rely on the veracity or fidelity 
of a tried friend ; to rely on the mercy and 
promises of Ood. ' Bade me rely on him as 


on my father.' Shak. ‘As one relying on 
your lordship’s will.’ Shak. 

Because thou hast relted on the king of Syria, and 
not relted on the Lord thy God; therefore is the host 
of the king of Syria escaped out of thine hand. 

a Chr. xvi. 7. 

Syn. To trust, depend, confide, repose. 
Remade (re-nifid'), pret. A PP. ot remake. 
Remain ( rB-mkn' ), v. i. [ 0. Fr. remaindre, 
remanoir, from L. remaneo—re, back, and 
maneo, mansi, to remain, to stay (whence 
mansion).] 1. To continue in a place; to 
stay; to abide. ‘He should have remained 
in the city of refuge.’ Num. xxxv. 28.-2. To 
continue in an unchanged form, state, or 
condition. ‘Childless thou art, childless 
remain. ’ Milton. 

If she depart, let her remain unmarried. 

I Cor. vii. II. 

5. To endure; to continue; to last. 

For the upright shall dwell in the land, and the 
perfect shall remain In it. Prov. ii. 21. 

4. To stay behind after others have gone; to 
be left after a part, quantity, or number has 
been taken away, removed or destroyed. 

And all his fugitives with all his bands shall fall by 
the sword, and they that remain shall be scatterea. 

Ezek. xvii. ai 

6 To be left as not included or comprised ; 
to be still to deal with. 

That a father may have some power over his chil- 
dren is easily granted; but that an elder brother has 
so over his brethren, remains to be seen. Locke. 

Remain is used by Milton and others in 
some cases transitively; 

The easier conquest now remains thee. 

Par. Lost. 

This, however, may be considered as ellip- 
tical for remains to thee, a& remain is not 
properly a transitive verb.— Syn To con- 
tinue, stay, wait, tarry, rest, sojourn, dwell, 
abide, last, endure. 

Remain (r6-man), n. l.t State of remain- 
ing; stay; abode. 

A most miraculous work In this good kiim. 

Which, often, since my here-rematn in England, 
I’ve seen him do. Shak. 

2. t That which is left to be done. 

I know your master’s pleasure and he mine ; 

All the remain is “ Welcome 1 ” Shak. 

3 That which is left; remainder; relic; 
chiefly used in the plural ‘Our little re- 
mainc of victuals.’ (Sir J Hawkins. ‘(Solo- 
mon’s Proverbs) the most curious and valu- 
able remain ot antient wisdom ' Bp Lowth. 
‘When this remain of horror has entirely 
subsided.’ Burke. ‘Their small m/iui/i of 
life ' Pope. 

Among the remains of old Rome the grandeur of 
the commonwealth shows itself chiefly in works that 
were cither necessary or convenient. Addison 

Specifically— 4 That which is left of a human 
being after life is gone; a dead body; a 
corpse: now only used in the plural. 

Be kind to iny remains, and O, defend. 

Against your judgment, your departed friend 1 
Dryden. 

6. pi. The productions, especially the liter- 
ary works of one who is dead ; posthumous 
works; as, Coleridge’s Literary jRcmoww. — 
Organic remains See ORGANIC. 

Remainder (re-man'd6r), n. [An O tT. in- 
finitive (see Remain, t>.t,); comp, rejoinder.] I 

1. That which remains ; anything left after 
the separation, removal, destruction, or 
passing of a part 

If these decoctions be repeated till the water comes 
off clear, the remainder yields no salt. Arhithnot. 
What madness moves you, matrons, to destroy 
The last remainders of unhappy T roy. Dryden. 

2. In arith., &c., the sum or quantity that is 
left after subtraction or after any deduction. 

8. In law, an estate limited to take effect 
and be enjoyed after another estate, as a 
life interest, is determined. Thus, if the 
owner of the fee-simple or freehold of lands 
give them by will or deed to A for life, and 
after his decease to B and his heirs, the in- 
terest of B is termed the remainder, because, 
after deducting A’s life estate, all that re- 
mains belongs to B. Remainders are either 
vested, contingent, or cross. Vested or exe- 
cuted remainders, are those by which a pre- 
sent interest passes to the party, though it 
is to be enjoyed in future, and by which the 
estate is invariably fixed to remain to a de- 
terminate person after the particular estate 
is spent, as if A be tenant for years, re- 
mainder to B in fee; hereby B’s remainder 
is vested, which nothing can defeat or set 
aside. Contingent remainders, otherwise 
called executory, are defined to be ‘where 
the estate in remainder is limited to take 
effect either to an uncertain person, or upon 
an uncertain event ; so that the particular 


estate may chance to be determined, and 
the remainder never take effect. ’ Ormu rw« 
rnainder is where each of two grantees has 
reciprocally a remainder in the share of the 
other. Thus, if an estate be granted as to 
one half to A for life with remainder to his 
children in tall, with remainder to B in fee- 
simple; and as to the other half, to B for life 
with remainder to his children In tall, with 
remainder to A in fee-simple, these remain- 
ders are called cross remainders. — -Syn. Rest, 
residue, remnant, remains, leavings, relics. 
Remainder (rd-m&n‘d6r), a. Remaining; 
refuse; left; as, the remainder viands. ‘As 
dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage. ’ 
Shak 

Remainder-man (re-m&n'd6r-man), n. In 
law, he who has an estate after a particular 
estate is determined. 

Remake (r6-mak'), v.t. pret. & pp. remade; 
ppr. remaking. To make anew. 

As a stream that spouting from a cliff 
Palls III mid air, but gathering at the base 
Remakes itself and f&shes down the vale. 

Tennyson. 

Remand (r§-mand'), v.t. [Fr, remander, 
from L. re, and mando, to commit to one’s 
charge.] 1. To send, call, or order back; as, 
to remand an officer from a distant place. 
"Remand it to its former place. ’ South. 

When a prisoner first leaves his cell he cannot bear 
the light of day: he is unable to discriminate colours, 
or recognise faces. But the remedy is, not to remand 
him into his dungeon, but to accustom him to the rays 
of the sun. Macaulay. 

2. In law, to send back to Jail, as an accused 
party, in order to give time to collect more 
evidence against him; to hold over till some 
future time, as a case in which further ca- 
dence is required. 

Morgan is sent back into custody, whither also I 
am remanded. Smollett, 

Remand (re-mand’), n. The state of being 
remanded, recommitted, or held over ; the 
act of remanding 

He will probably apply for a series of remands 
from time to time, until the case Is more complete. 

Dickens. 

' How does your case stand now?’ ' Why, sir, it is 
under remand at jircsent.’ Dickens. 

Remandment (re-maud'ment), n. The act 
of remanding 

Remanence. Remanency (rem'a-nens, 
rem'a-nen-si), n The state or quality of 
being remanent; continuance; permanence. 

Neither St Augustine nor Calvin denied the reman- 
eiue of the will in the fallen spirit. Coleridge. 

Remanentt (rem'a-nent), n. [L. remanens, 
remanentis, ppr. of remaneo. See Remain.] 
The part remaining ; remnant. Bacon 
I Remanent (rem'a-nent), a Remaining. 
[Perhaps obsolete, except in Scotch legal and 
ecclesiastical phraseology; as, the remanent 
members of the trust ; the remanent mem- 
bers of se.ssion ] 

There is a remanent felicity in the very memory 
of those spiritual delights. yet. Taylor. 

Remanet (rem'a-net), n. [L., it remains.] 
In Eng law, a suit standing over, or a pro- 
ceeding connected with one which is delayed 
or deferred 

Remark (re-mHrk'). n. [Fr. remargue—re 
and marque See Mark.] 1. The act of re- 
marking or taking notice ; notice or obser- 
vation. 

The cause though worth the search, may yet elude 
Conjecture, anti remark, however shrewd. Cowfer. 

2. A brief statement taking notice of some- 
thing ; an observation ; a comment ; as, the 
remarks of an advocate ; the remarks made 
in conversation; the judicious or the uncan- 
did remarks of a critic. 

My ears could hear 

Her lightest breaths; her least remark was worth 
The experience of the wise. Tennyson, 

Syn. Observation, note, comment, utterance, 
saying. 

Remark ( r6-mkrk'L v. t. 1. To observe ; to 
note in the mind; to take notice of without 
expression ; as, I remarked the manner of 
the speaker; I remarked his elegant expres- 
sions.— 2. To express, as a thought that has 
occurred to the speaker; to utter by way of 
comment or observation; as, it is necessary 
to repeat what has been before remarked.^ 
8. t To mark ; to point out ; to distinguish. 

‘ His manacles remark him. ' Jfiifon.— S yn. 
To observe, notice, heed, regard, note, say. 
Remark (rg-mkrk^ v.i. To make observa- 
tions; to observe. 

Re-mark (rg-mkrk'), v.t. To mark anew or 
a second time. 

Remarkable (rS-mttrk'a-blX l. Observ- 
able; worthy of notice. 

'Tis remarkable that they 
Talk most, who have the least to say. Prior, 
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S. Extraordinary ; unusual; deserving of par- 
ticular notice; sucli as may excite admir- 
ation or wonder; conspicuous; distinguished; 
as, the rtmarkahle preservation of lives In 
shipwreck. 

There Is nothing left i emarknbte 
Beneath the vibWng moon Shak. 

Sometimes used substantively. "Unless we 
note down what rernarkables we have found. ’ 
Watts. — Syn. Observable, noticeable, extra- 
ordinary, unusual, rare, strange, wonderful, 
notable, distinguished, famous, eminent. 
Eemarkablene88(re-mark'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being remarkable ; obaervableness ; 
worthiness of remark; the quality of deserv- 
ing particular notice. 

^marlcably ( re-mkrk'a-bli ), adv. In a 
remarkable manner; in a manner or degree 
worthy of notice; in an extraordinary man- 
ner or degree ; singularly; surprisingly; as, 
remarkably large; remarkably foolish; re- 
markably odd. 

Eexiiarker(r6-mftrk'6r), n. One who remarks; 
one who makes remarks; a critic. 

If the r<marker would but once try to outshine 
the author — by writing a better book on the same 
subject. Watts 

Bemarrlage (r6-ma'rij), n. Any marriage 
irfter the first; a repeated marriage. ‘With 
whom polygamy and reynarriages, after un- 
just divorces, were in ordinary use. ’ Bp. Hall. 
i^marry (re-ma'n), v. t. To marry again or 
a second time. 

Remarry (r6-ma'ri), v.i. To be married 
again or a second time. 

Bemast (re-mast"), v.t. To furnish with a 
second mast or set of masts. 

Bemastlcate (re-mas"ti-kat), v.t To chew 
or masticate again ; to chew over and over, 
as in chewing the cud. 

Remastlcatioil (re-ma8'ti-ka""shon), n. The 
act of masticating again or repeatedly. 
Bemberge (rem'b6rj), n. A long narrow 
rowing vessel of war formerly used by the 
English. See Ramberoe. 

Bemblal (rkh-bla), n. [Fr., from remblager, 
to fill up an excavation, to embank, from 
O.Fr. etnblaer, to embarrass, to hinder— em, 
«n, in, and blaer, to sow with wheat, from Fr 
wheat. L L.6iadum,gram ] 1 In fort the 
earth or materials used to form the wliole 
mass of rampart and parapet. It may contain 
more than the dMai from the ditch.— 2. In 
engin. a term used to express the earthwork 
that is carried to bank in the case of a rail- 
way or canal traversing a natural depres- 
sion of surface. 

Kemble (rem'bl), v. t. To remove [Provin- 
cial English ] 

SarttU'sewer 1 bca, that a weiint nlver give it to 
Joanes, 

Neither a moknt to Robins — a never rembUs the 
stoans. Tennyson 

Berne, t u. a realm ‘Sondry mnes.' CAau- 
cer. 

Remeant (re-men'), vt. To give meaning 
to; to interpret. Wycliffe. 

Remeant (r6-me'ant), a. [L. remeans, re- 
meantis, ppr. of revieo—re, back, and tneo, 
to go 1 Coming back ; returning. Kings- 
ley [Rare.] 

Bemeasure (r6-mezh'ur), v t. To measure 
anew 

Remediable (re-m6'di-a-bl). a [See Re- 
medy. ] Capable of being remedied or cured; 
as, the evil is believed to be rewedta&fe. ‘Not 
remediable by courts of equity.’ Bacon. 
Bemediableness (re-me'di-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being remediable. 
Bemedlably (re-me'di-a-bli). ado In a re- 
mediable manner or condition ; so as to be 
susceptible of remedy or cure. 

Bomedlal ( re-m^'di-al ). a. [L. remedialis, 
healing, from remedium. See Remedy ] 
Affording a remedy; intended for a remedy 
or for the removal of an evil ; as, to adopt 
remedial measures. — Remedial statutes, ; 
those statutes which are made to supply 
some defect in the existing law, and redress 
some abuse or inconvenience with which it 
is found to be attended, without introducing 
any provision of a penal character. 

The remedial part of law is so necessary a conse- 
quence of the declaratory and directory, that laws 
without it must be very vague and imperfect. Sta- 
tutes are declaratory or remedial. Blackstone, 

Remedlally (re-m^di-al-li), adv. In a reme- 
dial manner. 

Remediate t (rd-mfi'di-at), a Remedial. 

All yoh unpublished virtues of the earth, 

Sprmg witn my tears I be aidant and remediate 
In the good man’s distress. Shak. 

RemedUeSB (rem'e-di-les), a. 1. Not admit- 
ting a remedy ; Incurable ; desperate ; as, a 
rtmedUest disease. —2. Irreparable; as, a loss 


dh, oAain; dh, Sc. look; g. go\ ], job; 


or damage is remediless, — 8. Not admitting 
change or reversal; as, ‘doom remediless,* 
Milton.— A. t Not answering as a remedy; in- 
effectual; powerless. Spenser. — In- 
curable, cureless, irremediable, irrecover- 
able, irretrievable, irreparable, desperate. 
RemedilOBBly (rem'e-dl-les-lii, adv. In a 
manner or degree that precludes a remedy. 
RemedilessneSB (rem'e-di-les-nes), n. The 
state of being without a remedy; incurable- 
ness. 

Remedy (rem'e-di), n. [L. remedium. See 
the verb J 1. That which cures a disease ; 
any medicine or application which puts an 
end to disease and restores health: with 
for; as, a remedy for the gout. ‘A bath 
and healthful remedy for men diseased ’ 
Shak. — 2. That which corrects or counter- 
acts an evil of any kind; relief; redress; re- 
paration : usually with /or or against. 

Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard. Shak. 

Attempts have been made for some remedy ag-atnst 
this evil. Sivift. 

3 In law, the means given for the recovery 
of a right or of compensation for the in- 
fringement thereof. 4. In coining, a certain 
allowance at the mint for deviation from 
the standard weight and fineness of coins.— 
Syn. Cure, restorative, counteraction, repar- 
ation, redress, relief, aid, help, assistance. 
Remedy (rem'e-di), v. t. pret. & pp. remedied; 
ppr. remedying. [Fr reniMier, from L. re- 
mediuin, that which heals again— re, again, 
and medeor, to heal.] 1. To cure ; to heal ; 
to restore to soundness or health ; as, to 
remedy a disease. —2 To repair or remove, 
as some evil ; to redress; to counteract; as, 
to remedy the evils of a war. 

Remelt (re-melt'), v.t. To melt again. 
Remember (re-mem'b6r), v.t. [O.Fr re- 
membrer, se remembrer, to call to mind, to 
remember, from L L rernemorare — L. re, 
back or again, and memoro, memorare, to 
bring to remembrance, from memor, mind- 
ful] 1 To bring back again to the memory; 
to recall to mind; to recollect. 

Remember the days of old, consider the years of 
njany generations. Dcut xxxu 7 

We are said to remember anything, when the idea 
of it arises in the mind with the consciousness that 
we have had this idea before. Watts. 

I remember, I remember, 

The fir trees dark and high. Praed. 

2. To bear or keep in mind; to have In 
memory; to be capable of recalling when 
required ; to preserve unforgotten ; as, to 
remember one’s lessons; to remember all 
the circumstances. —3 To be continually 
thoughtful of; to have present to the atten- 
tion ; to attend to ; not to forget. 

Remember what I warn thee ; shun to taste. 

Mtlton 

4. t To mention 

The ditty does remember my drown’d father, 

Shak 

6. To put in mind; to remind. 

I'll not remember you of my own lord. Shak, 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child, . . . 

Puts on his jiretty looks, repeats his words, 

Refnembers me of alt his gracious parts. Shak. 

6 To think of; to consider; to take into con- 
sideration ; as, do not blame him too severely, 
you must remember his weakness. 

When I remember thee upon my bed, and medi- 
tate upon thee m the night watches. Ps. Ixiii. 6. 

7 To keep in mind with gratitude, favour, 
confidence, affection, respect, or any other 
feeling or emotion. ‘If thou wilt indeed 
look on the affliction of thine handmaid and 
remember me.' 1 Sam. i. 11. ' Remember i\\c 
sabbath-day, to keep it holy.’ Exod. xx. 8. 

l.ct them have their wages duly paid. 

And something over to remember me. Shak. 

— Remember, Recollect. Remember implies 
that a thing exists in the memory, but it 
does not imply that it is actually present 
in the thoughts at the moment, but that it 
recurs without effort. Recollect means that 
a fact, forgotten or partially lost to memory, 
is after some effort recalled and before us. 
Remembrance is the storehouse, recollection 
the act of culling out this article and that 
from the repository. He remembers every- j 
thing he hears, and can recollect any state- 
ment when called on. The words, however, 
are often confounded, and we say we cannot 
remember a thing when we mean we cannot 
recollect it. 

Remember (rd-mem'b^r).v.i. To have some- 
thing in remembrance; to exercise the facul- 
ty of memoiy. 

I remember 

Of *ucn a time : being my sworn servant. 

The duke retained him his- Shak. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing\ XH, tAen; th, tAia; 


Bememberable (re-mem'bor-a-hlX e. Oe. 
pable or worthy of being remembered. 
Coleridge 

Bememberably (rg-mem'b^r-a-bli), adv. In 
a rememberable manner; so as to be re- 
membered. Southey. 

Rememberer (re-mem'ber-Sr), n. One that 
remembers. ‘A rememberer of the least 
good office.' ITotfon. 

Remembrance (re-mem'brans), n. [O.Fr. 
remembrance. See above ] 1. The act of re- 
membering; the keeping of a thing in mind 
or recalling it to mind; a revival In the 
mind or memory ; recollection ; as, a bitter 
remembrance of injuries. 

Of Joys departed, 

Not to return, how painful the remembraMc*. 

Blair. 

Remembrance is when the same idea recurs, with- 
out the operation of the like object on the external 
sensory. Locke. 

2 Power or faculty of remembering; mem- 
ory; limit of time over which the memory 
extends, as when we say an event took place 
l^efore our remembrance, or since our re- 
membrance. 

Thee I have heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance. Mtlton. 

Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

Goldsmith. 

8. The state of being remembered; the state 
of being held honourably in memory, 

Grace and remembrance be unto you both. Shak, 
The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrattes. 

Ps. cxii. 6. 

4. What is remembered; a recollection. 

How sharp the point of this remembrance is 1 

Shak. 

B. That which serves to bring to or keep In 
mind ; as, (a) an account preserved ; a me- 
morandum or note to preserve or assist the 
memory ; a record. 

Those proceedings and remembrances are in the 
Tower. Sir M. Hale. 

Let the understanding reader take with him but 
three or four short remembrances— memoran- 
dums I would commend to him are these. 

Chilltn£W0rth. 

(b) A monument; a memorial, (c) A token 
]>y which one is kept in the memory ; a keep- 
sake. 

Keep this remembrance for thy Julia’s sake. Shak. 
I am glad I have found this napkin : 

This was her first remembrance from the Moor. 

Shak. 

6. State of being mindful; thought; regard; 
consideration; notice of something absent. 

We with wisest sorrow think on him, 

Together with remembrance of ourselves. Shak. 
Let your remembrance apply to Banquo. Shak. 

7. t Admonition. 

I do commit unto your hand 
The unstained sword that you have used to bear ; 
With this remembrance— mat you use the same 
With the like bold, Just, and impartial spirit, 

As you have done 'gainst me. Shak. 

—Memory, Recollection, Remembrance^ Re- 
miniscence. See under Memory. 
Remembrancer p‘6'Diem'bran8-6r), n. l. One 
who or that which reminds or revives the 
memory of anything. 

God IS present in the consciences of good and bad; 
he is there a remembrancer to call our actions to 
mind. yer. Taylor. 

Wonders— past the wit 
Of any spirit to tell, but one of those 
Who, when this planet’s sphering time doth close 
Will be its high remembrancers. Keats, 

2 An officer in the exchequer of England 
whose business is to record certain papers 
and proceedings, make out processes, Ac. ; a 
recorder The officers bearing this name 
were formerly called clerks of the remem- 
brance, and were three in number— the 
king's remembrancer, the lord treasurer's 
remembrancer, and the remembrancer of 
first-fruits ; but the duties of the second of 
these offices were merged in the first by 3 
and 4 Wm IV. xeix. The name is also given 
to an officer of some corporations ; as, the 
remembrancer of the city of London. 
Rememoratet (re-mem'or-at), v t [See Re- 
member.] To remember; to revive in the 
memory. 

We shall ever find the like difficulties whether we 
rememorate or learn anew. L. Bryskett. 

Rememoratlon t ( re - mem ' or-a"8hqn ), n. 
Remembrance. ‘Helps of memory, of affec- 
tion, of rememorafion. ’ Mountagu. 
Rememorativet (rS-mem'or-At-ivXa. Recal- 
ling to mind; reminding. Waterland. 
Rem6naxit.t «• a remnant; a remaining 
part. Chaucer. 

Remercie,t Bemercyt (re-m6^sl), v.t. [Fr. 
remercier, from re, again, and mercur, to 
thank, from merci, from L. merces, tmtov- 


w, taig; wh, laAig; xh, acure.— See K.BT. 
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dis, salary, reward, in L.L. mercy, thanks.] 
To thank. 

She hira remtreied as the patrone of her life. 

Spenstr. 

Remerge (rS-m^rjO, v.i. To merge again. 

That each, who seems a separate whole, 

Should move his rounds, and fusin? all 
The skirts of self again, should fall, 

Remtrginf[ m the general soul. 

Is faith as vague as all unsweet Tmuyson 

Remlform (re'ml-form), a. [L. remxia, an 
oar, and /ornm, shape.] Shaped like an oar. 
Remiges (r6'nii-j6z),n pi fL. remex, remigis, 
a rower, from remus, an oar.] The quill 
feathers of the wings of a bird, which, like 
oars, propel it through the air. 

Remigrate (re-mi'grat), v i. [L. remigro, 
remigraturn — re, again, and migro, to mi- 
grate.] To migrate again; to remove back 
again to a former place or state; to return 
Remlgration (re-mi-gra'shon). n Removal 
back again ; a migration to a former place. 
Sir M. IlaU. 

B>emijia ( re-mi j'i-a), n. [After Remyo, a 
Bramian physician ] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Cinchonacere: the bark of some of 
the species is used as a substitute for cin- 
chona. 

Remind (re-mind'), v t. To put In mind; to 
cause to recollect or bethink one’s self; to 
recall something to the notice of; as, to re- 
miiid a person of his promise. 

When age itself, which will not be defied, shall be- 

g in to arrest, seize, and remind us of our mortality 
y pains and dulness of senses. South. 

Reminder (re-mimV^r), n One who or that 
which reminds; that which serves to awaken 
remembrance. 

Remindful (re-mind'ful), Tending or 
adapted to remind; careful to remind. 
SoxtUiey. 

Reminucence (rem-i-nis'sens), n. [Fr. re- 
miniscence, from L. reminisce ntia, from rc- 
miniscor, to recall to mind — re, again, and 
miniscor, not found but in composition, 
from root mefi, whence mens, the mind.] 

1. The act or power of recollecting; recov- 
ery of ideas that had escaped from the 
memory; recollection; memory. 

I cast aliout for all circumstances that may revive 
my memory or reminiscence. ^ir Af Haie. 

The other part of memory called remtntscence, 
which is the retrieving of a thing at present forgot or 
but confusedly remembered. South. 

I forgive your want of reminiscence, since it is 
long since 1 saw you. Sir K-'. Scott 

2. That which is recollected or recalled to 
mind ; a relation of what is recollected ; a 
narration of past incidents, events, and cha- 
racteristics within one’s personal know- 
ledge ; as, the reminiscences of a iiuinqua- 
genarian [This is ihe sense in winch the 
word is now most commonly used.]— 3/ci/i- 
ory, Hecollection, Remembrance, Reminis- 
cence. See under Memory 
Reminiscencyt (rem-i-nis'seu-si), n. Remi- 
niscence 

Reminiscent (rem-i-nis'sent), a Having re- 
membrance; calling to mind. ‘Some other 
state of which we have been previously con- 
scious, and are now reminiscent.' Sir W 
Hamilton 

Reminiscent (rem-i-nis'sent), n One who 
calls to mind and records jiast events. 
Beminiscential (rem'i-n{B-en"Bhal), a. 
Pertaining to reminiscence or recollection. 
Sir T. Browne 

Remipckl (rem'i-ped), n. [L. remus, an oar, 
and pes, pedis, a foot ] An aquatic animal 
whose feet serve as oars : applied specially 
to a genus of crustaceans of the family 
Hippiiiw, and to one of an order of coleop- 
terous insects, including those which have 
tarsi adapted for swimming. 

Remlpedi (rem'i-ped), a Having oar-shaped 
feet, or feet that are used as oars : said of 
certain animals or insects. 

RomlSC (re-m6z'), n. [Fr. remise, delivery, 
surrender, from remettre, L. remitto~re, 
back, and viitto, to send.] In law, a grant- 
ing back; a surrender; release, as of a claim. 
Remise (rfi-mizO. V.t pret. <fe pp. remised; 
ppr. remising. To give or gmnt back; to re- 
lease a claim to; to resign or surrender by 
deed. 'Remised, released, and for ever 
quitclaimed ' Blackstune. 

Remiss (rS-mis'), a. [L. remissus, relaxed, 
languid, not strict, pp. of remitto — re, 
back, and mitto, to send] L Kot energetic 
or diligent in perfonnance ; careless in per- 
forming duty or business; not complving 
with engagements at all, or not in due time; 
negligent; dilatory; slack; as, to be remiss 
in attendance on ofAcial duties; remiss in 


I payment of debts. ‘ Must think me tardy 
and remiss.* Shak. ' Remiss in mine otRoe.' 
Shak. 

Your candour' In pardoning my errors may make 
me more remiss in correcting them. Dryden. 

2. Wanting earnestness or activity; slow; 
slack; languid. ‘These nervous, bold; those 
languid and remiss.' Roscommon. ‘ Till its 
motion becomes more languid and remiss. ' 
Woodward. — Syn. Slack, diligent, slothful, 
negligent, careless, neglectful, inattentive, 
heedless, thoughtless. 

RemissalleB.t n. pf. [O.Fr.] Orts: leavings; 
scraps; pieces of refuse. Chaucer. 
RemissliQ (re-mis'ful), a. Prone to reniis- 
sion ; ready to grant remission or pardon ; 
forgiving; gracious. 

As though the heavens, in their remts^ul doom, 
Took those best -loved from worser days to come. 

Drayton. 

RemlSBlbllity (re-mis'l-biF'i-ti), n. Capa- 
bility of being remitted or abated ; quality 
of being lemissible. 

This is A greater testimony of the certainty of the 
remtssidility of our greatest sins. yer. Tayior. 

Remissible (rg-mi8'i-bl),a. Capable of being 
remitted or forgiven. ‘ Punishments remis- 
sible or expiable ' Feltham 
Remlsslo injurise (re-mis'si-d in-ju'ri-e) 
[L ] In Scots law, a plea in an action of 
divorce for adultery, implying that the pur- 
suer has already forgiven the offence; con- 
donation. 

RemlSBloil (rS-mi'shon), n. [L. remissio, re- 
missionis, from remitto, to send back. See 
Remiss.] The act of remitting; as, (a) di- 
minution or cessation of intensity ; abate- 
ment ; relaxation ; moderation ; as, the re- 
mission of extreme rigour; the remission of 
close study or of labour. 

D.irkness fell 

Without remission of the blast or shower. 

H'ords7t>orth. 

(b) Discharge or relinquishment of a debt, 
claim, or right; a giving up; as, the remis- 
sion of a tax or duty. 

Another ground of the bishop’s fears is the remis- 
sion of the first fruits and tenths. Svt’i/? 

(e)The act of forgiving; forgiveness; pardon; 
the giving up of the punishment due to a 
crime; as, the remission of sins Mat xxvi 
28 ‘Remission for my folly past’ Shak 
(d) The act of sending to a distant place, 
as money; remittance Swift, (e) In med 
abatement ; a temporary subsidence of the 
force or violence of a disease or of pain, as 
distinguished from intermission, in which 
the disease leaves the patient entirely for a 
time. (/)t The act of sending back. ‘ Eury- 
dice and her remission into helL' Stack- 
house 

Remissive (re-mis'iv), a 1 Slackening; re- 
laxing ; causing abatement. ‘ Whene’er he 
breathed, remissive of his might.' Rope — 
2. Remitting; forgiving; pardoning. 

O Lord, of thy abounding love 

To my offence remissive be. If’tther. 

Remissly (re-mis'li), adv In a remiss or 
negligent manner; carelessly; without close 
attention; slowly; slackly; not vigorously; 
not with ardour. 

Like an unbent bow carelessly 
His sinewy proboscis did femissly lie. Donne. 

Remlssness (r^-mis'iies), n. The state or 
quality of being remiss; slackness; careless- 
ness; negligence; want of ardour oi' vigour; 
want of attention to any business, duty, or 
engagement in the proper time or with the 
requisite Industry. 

Jack, through the remtssness of constables, has 
always found means to escape. Arbuthnot 

Remissory (rC-mls'o-ri), a. Pertaining to 
remission; serving or tending to remit; ob- 
taining remission. 

They would have us saved by a daily oblation pro- 
pitiatory, by a sacrifice expiatory or remissory. 

Latimer. 

Remit (re-mlt'), v t. pret. & pp. remitted; 
I»pr remitting [L. remitto, to let go back, 
to send back, to slacken, to relax— re, back, 
and mitto, to send.] 1. 'I’o relax in intensity; 
to make less intense or violent; to abate. 
‘So willingly doth God remit his ire.’ Mil- 
ton. -— 2. To refrain from exacting ; to give 
up in whole or in part ; as, to remit punish- 
ment. 

Thy slanders I forgive; and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits. Shak. 

The sovereign was undoubtedly competent to re- 
mit penalties without limit. Macaulay. 

8. To pardon ; to forgive ; to refrain from 
exacting punishment for. 

Whose soever sins ye remit, they arc remitted unto 
them. Jn. xx. 23 . 


4. To give or deliver up; to surrender; to 
resign. 

Will you have me, or your pearl again? 

Neither of either-— I remit both twain. Shak. 

The Egyptian crown I to your hands remit. 

Dryden. 

5. To refer. ‘ A clause . . . that remitted 
all to the bishop’s discretion.' Bacon,— -R. To 
send back; to put again into custody. 

The pris’ner was remitted to the guard. Dryden. 

7. In Scots law, to transfer a cause from one 
tribunal or judge to another. See Remit, n. 

8. In com. to transmit or send, as money, 
bills, or other things in payment for goods 
received.— 9. To restore; to replace. 

In this case the law remits him to his ancient and 
more certain right. Blackstoue. 

10. To transfer. [Rare.] 

These observations were remitted into the phihv 
sophical transactions. IVood. 

Syn. To relax, release, abate, relinquish, 
forgive, pardon, absolve 

Remit (re-mlt*), v.i. 1. To slacken; to be- 
come less intense or rigorous. 

When our passions remit, the vehemence of our 
speech remits too. IV. Broome. 

2. To abate by growing less earnest, eager, 
or active. 

By degrees they remitted of their industry, loathed 
their business, and gave way to their pleasures. 

South. 

3. In med. to abate in violence for a time 
without intermission ; as, a fever remits at 
a certain hour every day. — 4. In com. to 
transmit money, Ac 

Tiicy obliged themselves to remit after the rate of 
twelve hundred thousand pounds sterhng per annum. 

Addison. 

Remit (re-mit'), n. In Scots law, a remission; 
a sending back In judicial procedure, the 
term is applied to an interlocutor or judg- 
ment transferring a cause either totally or 
partially, or for some specittc purpose, from 
one tribunal or judge to another, or to a 
judicial nominee, to execute the purposes 
of the remit 

Remltment (re-niit'ment), n. The act of 
remitting or state of being remitted, reniia- 
sion; remittance; forgiveness; pardon. Mil- 
ton 

Remittal (re-mit'al), n 1. A remitting ; a 
giving up; surrender; as. the remittal of the 
first-fruits - 2. Act of sending away to a dis- 
tant place, as money. Swift. 

Remittance (re-mi t'ans), n. 1. In com. the 
act of transmitting money, bills, or the like, 
to a distant place. In return or pavment for 
goods pui chased— 2 'I’he sum, bills, <Sm 3., 
remitted in payment 

Remlttancer (re-mlt'una-6r), n. One who 
sends a remittance. ‘Itis remitlancers at 
Madrid ’ Cumberland. 

Remittee (re-mit'e), u. A person to whom 
a remittance is sent. 

Remittent (re-mlt'ent), a [L remittens, 
remittentis, ppr. of remitto. Kee REMIT.] 
Temporarily ceasing ; having remissions 
from time to time: a term applied to dis- 
eases, the symptoms of which diminish very 
considerably, but return again, so as not 
to leave the person free from the disease 
until it changes its character or vanishes.— 
Remittent fever, any fever which suffers a 
decided remission of its violence during the 
twenty-four hours, but without entirely 
leaving the patient. It differs from an in- 
termittent in this, that there is never a total 
absence of fever. 

Remittent (r6-mit'ent), n. Any disease 
which presents remissions; a remittent 
fever 

Remitter (re-mit'6rx n 1. One who remits; 
as, (a) one that pardons ‘ Remitters of sin.’ 
Fulke. (b) One who makes remittance for 
payment. — 2. In law, the sending or placing 
back of a person to a title or right he haa 
before; the restitution of a more ancient 
and certain rltfht to a person who has right 
to lands, but is out of possession, and has 
afterward the freehold cast upon him by 
some subsequent defective title, by virtue 
of which he enteis 

Remittor (re-mlt'tor), n. In law, same as 
Remitter. 

Remix (rg-miksO» v.t. To mix again or re- 
peatedly. 

Remnant ^era'nant), n. [Contr. from rs- 
manent 8ee REMANENT and REMAIN.] 
1. That which is left or remains after the 
separation, removal,or destruction of a part; 
speciflcally, the last piece of a web of cloth. 

The remnant that are left of the captivity there la 
the province are in great afUiction and rej^i^ch. 
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2. That which remains after a part is done, 
performed, told, or passed. ' Where I may 
think the remnant of my thoughts.' Shak. 
The remnant of my tale is of a lenjfth 
To tire your patience. Drydtn, 

8. A scrap; a fragment; a little bit: used in 
contempt. 

Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant. 

Shak. 

I may chance have some odd quirks and remnants 
of wit broken on me, because 1 have railed so long 
against marriage. Shak. 

Syn. Residue, rest, remains, remainder. 

Bemnant (rem'nant), a. Remaining; yet 
left. ‘The remnant dregs of his disease.' 
Fuller. 

And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
To the just duties of a humble wife. Prior 

Remodel (re-mod'el), v t. pret & pp. remo- 
delled; ppr. remodelling. To model or 
fashion anew. 

Why should any man 
Remodel models Tennyson. 

Bemodlflcation (re-ni od'i -fl -ka"sli on), w Th e 
act of modifying again ; a repeated modifi- 
cation or change 

Bemodify (rC-mod'i-fi), V. t. To modify again; 
to shape anew; to re-form. 

Bemollient (re-molTi-ent), a [L. remolli- 
ens, ppr. of remollio, to soften — re, again, 
and mollio, from mollis, soft ] Mollifying ; 
softening [Rare.] 

Bemolten (re-mortcn), p and a. Melted 
again. ‘Glass already made and remolten.* 
Bacon. 

Remonstrance (re-mon'strans), n. [O.Fr. 
remonstrance. Mod. Fr remontrance. See 
Remonstrate. ] i f The act of demonstrat- 
ing ; demonstration ; manifestation ; show. 
*Make rash remonstrance of my hidden 
power.’ Shak. 

No; the atheist is too wise m his generation to 
make remonstrances and declaralicfns of wliat he 
thinks. South 

2. The act of remonstrating or expostulat- 
ing; expostulation; strong representation of 
reasons or statement of facts and reasons, 
against something complained of or opposed ; 
hence, a paper containing such a represen- 
tation or statement. 


A large family of daughters have drawn up a re- 
monstrance, in winch they set forth that tlicir father 
having refused to take in the Spectator, See. Addison 
It was moved by the opposition that the House of 
Commons should present to the king a remonstrance, 
enumerating the faults of his adininistration from thr 
time of his accession, and expressing the distrust 
with which his policy was still regarded by his people 
Macaulay 

8. In Rom. Cath Ch. the same os Monstrance 
(which see) 

Remonstrant (rfi-mon'strant), a. Expostu- 
latory; urging strong reasons against an act; 
inclined or tending to remonstrate. Water- 
land. 

Remonstrant (re-mon'strant), n. One who 
remonstrates The appellation of remon- 
strants is given to the Arminians who re- 
monstrated against the decisions of the 
Synod of Dort in 1618 

Remonstrate (re-mon'strat), v.i. pret. & pp. 
remonstrated; ppr. remonstrating. (OFr. 
remonstrer; Fr remontrer; L.L. remonstro 
— L. re, again, and monstro, to show ] 1. 1 To 
demonstrate; to exhibit; to prove. 

It (the death of Lady Carberry) was not ... of so 
much trouble as two fits of a common ague ; so care- 
ful was God to remonstrate to all that stood in that 
lad attendance that this soul was dear to him. 

yer. Taylor 

2. To exhibit or present strong reasons 
against an act, measure, or any course of 
proceedings; to expostulate; as, to 
strate with a person on his conduct; con- 
science remonstrates against a profligate life 
— Reprove, Rebuke, Reprimand, Censure, Re- 
monstrate, Expostulate, Reproach. See un- 
der Censure. 

Rsmonstratef (r@-mon'strat), v.t. 1. To 
show by a stning representation of reasons; 
to set forth; to show clearly, 

De LTsle, alarmed at the cruel purport of this un- 
expected visit, remonstrated to his brother officer 
the undesigning and good-natured warmth of his 
friend. History qf Duelling, 1770. 

8. To show or point out again. 

I will remonstrate to you the third door. 

B. yonson. 

RmiOnstration (rg-mon-stra'shon), n. The 
»ot of remonstrating; a remonstrance. 

Kwnonstrator (rg-mon'strat-dr), n. One 
who remonstrates; a remonstrant. 

Rwnontolr (re-mo*'twttr), n. [Fr.] In Aor- 
a kind of escapement, in which the 
impulse is given to the pendulum or balance 
by a special contrivance upon which the 
train of wheel-work acts, instead of com- 


municating directly with the pendulum or 
balance. It is designed to sustain the move- 
ment of the escapement perfectly even. 

Remora (rem'o-ra), n. [L., from re, back, 
and wora, delay.] l.t Delay; obstacle; hin- 
derance. 

The sum is, they thought to limit or take away the 
remora of his negative voice, which, like to that little 
pest at sea, took upon it to arrest and stop the roni- 
monwealth steering under full sail to a reformation. 

MiUon. 

2 The sucking-fish, a species of teleostean 
fishes (Echeneis remora), having a flattened, 
oval, adhesive disc on the top of the head, 
by means of which it is able to attach itself 



Remora {Echeneis remora) 


firmly to the surface of other fishes, or to 
the bottoms of vessels; but whether for 
protection or conveyance, or botli, has not 
been satisfactorily ascertaineil The ancients 
attributed to the remora miraculous powers 
of delaying ships,— 3 In med a stoppage or 
stagnation, as of the blood.— 4. In surg. an 
instrument to retain parts in place. 

Remoratet (rern'o-rat), v.t. [L. remoror, 
remoratus — re, and motor, to delay.] To 
lilmler; to delay 

Remordt (re-mord'), v i [Fr remordre, from 
L. rernordeo .See Remorse ] To feel re- 
morse. ‘ His conscience rernording against 
the destruction of so noble a prince.’ Sir 
T. Elyot 

Remordt (rC-inord'X vt 1 To cause re- 
morse; toattlict — 2 To rebuke. Skelton. 

Remordencyt (re-moFden-si), 7i. Compunc- 
tion ; remorse. ‘ Remordency of conscience. ' 
Killingheck. 

Remorse (re-mors'), n. [L L. remorsus, a 
biting again, from L. rernordeo, remorsnm 
-~re, again, and mordeo, to bite, to gnaw 
(whence morsel) ] 1. The keen pain or an- 
guish excited by a sense of guilt; compunc- 
tion of conscience for a crime committed. 

Shun delays, they breed remorse. Southivell 
So spake our father penitent ; nor Eve 
Felt less re 7 norse Milton 

2. t Sympathetic sorrow; pity; compassion; 
mercy. ‘ The tears of soft remorse. ’ Shak 
“Pity,’ she cries, ‘some favour, some re- 
morse. ' ’ Shak. 

Curse on th’ unpard’mng prince, whom tears can 
draw 

To no remorse Dryden. 

Remorsedt (re-morst'), a. Feeling remorse 
or compunction. 

The remorsed sinner begins first with the tender 
of burnt offerings Bp Hall. 

Remorseful (re-morsTpl), a. 1. Full of re- 
morse; impressed witli a sense of guilt, ‘/te- 
morseful soul.s.' Bp. Hall.—^2.t Compas- 
sionate; feeling tenderly. 

Descend on our long-toyled host, witli thy remorse- 
ful eye. Chapman. 

3. t Causing compassion; pitiable. 

Eiirylochus straight hasted the report 

Of tnis his fellow s most remorseful fate. Chapman. 

Remorsefully (re-mors'fuHi), ddv. In a 
remorseful manner. 

Him Sir Bedivere 

Remorsefully regarded thro* his tears. Tennyson. 

Remorsefulness (re-morsTpl-nes), n. The 
state of being remorseful 
Remorseless (rS-mors'les), a. Without re- 
morse; unpitying; cruel; Insensible to dis- 
tress; as, the remorseless deep ‘Ilinty, 
rough, remorseless.' Shak. 'Remorseless 
cruelty.’ Milton. 'Remorseless adversaries.’ 
SoufA.— Syn. Unpitying, pitiless, relentless, 
unrelenting, implacable, merciless, unmer- 
ciful, savage, cruel. 

Remorselessly (rS-morsles-li), adv. In a 
remorseless manner; without remorse. 
Remorselessness (rd-morsles-nes), n. The 
state or quality of l^ing remorseless; insen- 
sibility to distress. 

Remote (re-mdto, a. [L. remotus, from te- 
moveo, to remove — re, and moveo, motum, 
to move.] 1. Distant in place; not near; as, 
a remote country; a remote people. 'Some 
remote and desert place.' Shak. 

Give me a life remote from fuilty courts. Granville. 


2. Distant or far away in various respects ; 
as, (a) distant in time, past or future ; as, 
remote antiquity. 

It is not all remote and even apparent good that 
affects us. Locke. 

(b) Not directly producing an effect; not 
proximate ; as, the remote causes of a disease. 
‘From the effect to the remotest cause,’ 
Granville, (c) Alien; foreign; not agreeing 
with; as, a proposition remote from reason. 
Locke, (d) Abstracted ; separated. 

Wherever the mind places Itself by any thought, 
either amongst or remote from all bodies, it can, iii 
this uniform idea of space, nowhere find any bounds. 

Locke. 

(e) Distant in consanguinity or affinity ; as, 
a remote kinsman. O') Slight ; inconsider- 
able; as, a remote analogy between cases; a 
remote resemblance in form or colour. 
Remotely (re-motTi), adv. In a remote 
manner: as, (a) at a distance in space or 
time ; not nearly, (b) At a distance in con- 
sanguinity or affinity; as, remotely con- 
nected. (c) Slightly; in a small degree; as, 
to be remotely affected by an event 
Remoteness (re-mothies), n. State of being 
remote or distant in space, time, consan- 
guinity, operation, efficiency, <fec. ; distance; 
as, the remoteness of a kingdom or of a star; 
the remoteness of the deluge from our age ; 
the re rnoteness of a future event; theremote- 
ness of causes; remoteness of resemblance. 

The most striking characteristic of the poetry of 
Milton is the extreme rernoteness of the associations 
by means of wliicJi it acts on the reader Its effect 
is produced, not so much by what it expresses, as by 
wliat it suggests ; not so much by the ideas which it 
directly conveys, as by the other ideas which are 
connected with them. Macaulay, 

Bemotion ( re-m6''shon ), n. 1. f The act of 
removing; removal. 

This act persuades me 
1 hat this remotion of the duke and her 
Is practice only. Shak. 

2. The state of being remote; remoteness. 
[Rare ] 

The whitish gleam (of the stars) was the mask 
conferred by the enormity of their remotion 

De Qmncey. 

Remoulade (rem-u-lHd), n. [Fr. rtbuoulade, 
rt^molade ] In cookery, a fine kind of salad 
dressing, consisting of yolk of hard-boiled 
eggs, salad-oil, mustard, pepper, and vinegar. 
Remould (re-m61d'), v. t. To mould or shape 
anew 

Remount (re-mountO, To mount again; 
as, to remount a horse. 

Remount (re-mount'), v.i. 1. To mount 
again; to reascend; as, to remount to heaven. 
Stout Cyiiion soon remounts, and cleft in two 
His rival's head. Dryden. 

2. To go back, as in time or in researches. 

The shortest and the surest way of arriving at real 
knowledge is to unlearn the lessons we have been 
taught, to remount to first principles, and take no- 
body's word about them. Boltngbroke. 

Remount (re-mounto. n. The opportunity 
or means of remounting; specifically, a fresh 
horse with its furniture; a supply of fresh 
horses for cavalry. 

Removability (re-mov'a-bil"i-ti), n. The 
capacity of being removable, as from an 
office or station; capacity of being displaced. 
Removable ( re-mov'a-bl ), a. Capable of 
being removed; admitting of removal, as 
from one place to another, or from an office 
or station. 

Such curate is removable at the pleasure of the 
rector of the mother church. Ayltffe. 

Removal (re-mov'al), n. The act of remov- 
ing ; as, (a) a moving from one place to an- 
other; change of place or site; as, the removal 
of a family from one dwelling to another. 

A full experience of the inconveniences of the site 
of the capital led Charles the Third to contemplate 
its retnoiHtl to Seville. Prescott. 

(b) The act of displacing from an office or 
post, (c) The act of taking away by remedy- 
ing ; the act of putting an end to ; as, the 
removal of a grievance ; the removal of a 
disease. 

Remove (re-mov'), v.t. pret. pp. removed; 
ppr removing [L. removeo— re, and moveo, 
to move.] 1. To shift from the position 
occupied ; to cause to change place ; to put 
from its place in any manner; as, to remove 
a building. 

Thou Shalt not remove thy neighbour’s landmark. 

Deut. xix. XX 

Moved ! in good time; let him that moved you hither 
Remove you hence. Shak. 

2. To displace from an office, post, or posi- 
tion; as, to remove a governor. — 3. To take 
or put away in any manner ; to take away 
by causing to cease ; to cause to leave a 
person or ^ng; to put an end to; to banish; 
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M, to remove a dieeaae or complaint ; to re- 
9/iove grievances. 'Remove sorrow from thy 
heart. Eccles. xi. 10. 

Good God, betimes remove 
The means that makes us strangers. Shak. 

4. To make away with; to cut off; as, to 
remove a person by poison. 

When he's removed, your highness 
Will take again your queen as yours at first. Shak. 

5. In late, to carry from one court to an- 
other ; as, to remove a cause or suit by ap- 
peal. 

Remove (rfi-mOv'), V.i. To change place in 
any manner; to move from one place to an- 
other; to change the place of residence; as, 
to remove from Edinburgh to London. 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane 
I can not taint with fear. Shak. 

The verb remove, in most of its applications, 
is synonymous with move, but not in all 
Thus we do not apply remove to a mere 
change of posture, without a change of 

g lace or the seat of a thing A man moves 
is head when he turns it, or his finger when 
he bends it, but he does not remove it. Re- 
move usually or always denotes a change of 
place in a body, but we never apply it to a 
regular continued course or motion. We 
never say, the wind or water or a ship re- 
moves at a certain rate by the lionr; but we 
say, a ship was removed from one place in 
a harbour to another Move is a generic 
term, including the sense of remove, which 
is more generally applied to a change from 
one station or permanent position, stand, or 
seat to another station. 

Remove (re-mavO, n 1. The act of remov- 
ing, or state of being removed ; a removal ; 
change of place. 

Our pleasure, 

To such whose place is under us, requires 
Our quick remove from hence Shak. 

What is early received in any considerable strength 
of impress grows into our tender nature, and is there 
of difhruU remove GianvilU. 

2. The distance or space through which any- 
thing is removed; interval; stage; step; es- 
pecially, a step in any scale of gradation. 

A freeholder is but one remove from a legislator. 

Adduon. 

They may pass into the hands of a posterity that 
He many removes from tis. Addison. 

Hence— 3. A class or division in a school or 
the like 

When a boy comes to Eton, he is ‘placed’ by the 
head-master m some class, division, or remove, and, 
of course, at the bottom. He advances in the school 
by going up two removes m a year IVeit Rev. 

4 . t A posting stage ; the distance between 
two resting-places on a road. ShaJe. — 5. t The 
raising of a siege. 

If they set down before 's, for the remove 
Bnng up your army. Shak. 

6. The act of changing a horse’s shoe from 
one foot to another. 

His horse wanted two removes, your horse wanted 
nails Swt/t 

7. A dish removed from table to make room 
for something else. 

Removed (re-movd'), p and a 1. Changed 
in place; carried to a distance; displaced 
from office; placed far off — 2. Remote; sepa- 
rate from others : sometimes used of steps 
In the scale of gradation. ' A lie seven times 
removed.' Shak. ‘ So removed a dwelling ’ 
Shak.— -3 In her. same as Fracted. 
Removedness (re-mOv'ed-nes), n. State 
of being removed; remoteness; retirement. 

1 have eyes under my service, which look upon his 
removedness Shak. 

"BmciOYeT (re-mov^er), n 1. One that re- 
moves; as, a remover of landmarks.— 2. In 
law, the removal of a suit from one court 
to another. Bouvier 

RemphAn (rem'fan),n. An idol worshipped 
by the Israelites while 
they were in the wilder- 
ness. Acts vii. 43. 

[Fr., 
term 
filled 

with any other metal or 
colour, leaving only a bor- 
der of the first tincture 
round the chief. 

t a. [From Fr. Chief rempll, 

remuer, to move, to stir — 

L. re, and mtiio, to change.] Movable; in- 
constant. Chaucer. 

Rmnue i (re-mfi^), v.t [Fr. remuer, to re- 
move.] To remove. 

But in that faith, wherewith he could remue 
The steadfast hills, and seas dry up to nought. 

He prayed the Lord. Fairfax. 


Rmnpll (rAli^le). pp. 
filled Up ] In Aer. a 
used when a chief is 



RamufflMlt (rfi-mfi'ji-ent), a. [L. remugiens, 
remugientie, ppr. of remtigto—re, again, and 
mugio, to bellow.] Rebellowing. 'Remu- 
gient echoes and ghastly murmurs.' Dr. H. 
More. 

Remiiner t (r€-mu'n6r), v. t. To remunerate. 

Lord Rivers 

Remunerabllity ( re-mQ'n6r-a-biri-tl ), n. 
The capacity of being remunerated or re- 
warded. Bp. Pearson 

Remunerable (i’€-mil'ner-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being remunerated or rewarded; fit or 
proper to be recompensed. 

Remunerate (rfi-mu'ner-&t), v. t. pret. & pp. 
remunerated; ppr. remunerating. [L. re- 
munero, remuneratum — re, back, and mu- 
nus, muneris, a service, office, a present, 
gift.] To reward; to recompense; to re- 
quite, in a good sense; to pay an equivalent 
to for any service, loss, expense, or other 
sacrifice ; as, to remunerate troops for their 
services and sufferings; to remxmerate men 
for labour. 

The labour expended in producing the food and 
recompensed by it. needs not be remunerated over 
again from the produce of the subsequent labour 
which it has fed. y . S. RltU. 

Syn. I'o reward, recompense, compensate, 
satisfy, requite, repay, pay, reimburse. 

Remuneration (re-mu'ner-a"'shon),?i. l.The 
act of remunerating or paying for services, 
loss, or sacrifices. — 2. What is given to re- 
munerate; the equivalent given for services, 
loss, or sufferings 

Remuneration t O, that’s the Latin word for three 
farthings Shak. 

Syn. Reward, recompense, compensation, 
repayment, satisfaction, requital. 

Remunerative (re mu'nCr-at-iv), a. 1. Af- 
fording remuneration ; yielding a sufficient 
return ; as, his occupation was barely re- 
munerative. — 2 Exercised in rewarding ; 
remuneratory ‘ Punitive and remunerative 
justice,’ Boyle. 

Remuneratory (re-mu'n^r-a-to-ri), a. Af- 
fording recompense; rewarding; requiting. 
Johnson. 

Remurmur (re-m6r'm6r), v.t. [L. remur- 
rnuro See MURMUR ] To utter back in 
murmurs; to return in murmurs; to repeat 
in low hoai'se sounds. 

1 he trembling trees in every plain and wood, 

Her fate remurmur to the silver flood Pope. 

Bemurmur (re m6r'm6r), v.i To murmur 
back ; to return or echo in low rumbling 
sounds. 


The realms of Mars remurmur'd all around. 

Dry den. 

Renable,'! adv (For resotuxble, from 0 Fr. 
reson, reason, also talk. ) 1. Reasonable. — 
2. Loquacious. Piers Plowman. 

Renaissance (re-nas'8il/is),n. [Fr., regener- 
ation or new birth — re, again, and nais- 
sance, birth. See Renascent ] The re- 
vival of anything which has long been In 
decay or extinct: a term generally applied 
to the transitional movement in Europe 
from the middle ages to tlie modern world; 
but specially applied to the time of the 
revival of letters and arts in the fifteenth 
century, uiul in a narrower sense to the style 
of building and decoration which succeeded 
the (jothic, and was to a large extent a re- 
vival of the forms and ornaments of Roman 
and Grecian art —Renaissance architecture, 
a style which originated in Italy in the first 
half of the fifteenth century, and afterwards 
spread over Europe. Its main character- 
istic is a return to the classical forms which 
had been displaced by the Byzantine and 
the Gothic. The Florentine Brunelleschi 
(died 1446) may be said to have originated 
the style, having previously prepared him- 
self by a careful study of the remains of the 
monuments of ancient Rome; and his build- 
ings are distinguished by the use of the 
three classical orders, with much of the 
classical severity and grandeur, though in 
design they are made conformable to the 
wants of his own age. He sometimes re- 
tains, however, elements derived from the 
style which he superseded; as for instance 
in his masterpiece, the dome of Santa Marla 
del Fiore, where he makes a skilful use of 
the pointed Gothic vault. From Florence 
the style was introduced into Rome, where 
the noble and simple works of Bramante 
(died 1514) are among the finest examples of 
it, the chief of these being the palace of the 
Chancellery, the foundations of St. Peter's, 
part of the Vatican, the small church of San 
Pietro in Montorlo. It reached its highest 
pitch of grandeur in the dome of St. Peter’s, 
the work of Michael Angelo, after whom it 


declined. Another Renaissance school arose 
in Venice, where the majority of the build- 
ings of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies are distinguished by the prominence 
given to external decoration. From this 
school sprung Palladio (1618-1680), after 
whom the distinctive style of architecture 
which he followed received the name of 
Palladian. The Renaissance architecture 
was introduced Into France by Lombardlc 
and Florentine architects about the end of 
the sixteenth century, and flourished there 
during the greater part of the following 
century, but especially in the first half 
under Louis XII. and J^rancis I. The early 
French architects of this period, while 
adopting the ancient classical orders and 
other features of the new style, still retained 
many of the features of the architecture of 
the preceding ages; later on they followed 
classical types more closely. As applied to 
ecclesiastical edifices, the Renaissance style 
of architecture is charged in France as else- 
where with depriving them of all their reli- 
gious character. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century the Renaissance style de- 
generated in France as it had done in Italy, 
and in course of time gave rise to the In- 
sipid productions of tlie so-called Rococo 
style Into England the Renaissance style 
was introduced at a later period than into 
France, and it is there represented by the 
works of Inigo Jones, Sir 0 Wren, and their 
contemporaries, St. Paul's, London, being a 
grand example of the latter architect. A 
great many of the princely residences of 
(lerniany belong to the Renaissance style, 
but not to Its best period. 

Renalssant (re-nas'sant), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the renaissance. See RENAISSANCE. 

Renal (re'nal), a. [L renalis, from ren, pL 
renes, the kidneys.] Pertaining to the kid- 
neys or reins; as, the renal arteries. — Renal 
glands, in anat two fiat triangular bodies, 
which cover the upper part of the kidneya 
A hollow cavity in the interior contains a 
brown, reddish, or yellowish fluid. They are 
small in the adult, but in the foetus longer 
than the kidney Also called the supra-renal 

§ lands or capsules They have no excretory 
net, and their use is unknown, but from the 
bronzing of the skin observed in 'Addison’s 
disease’ (connected with tliese bodies) It has 
been assumed that they have to do with the 
deposition of pigmentary matter in the skin. 
Re-name (r§-nam'),t; t To give a new name 
to. 

Renard(ren'flrd), n. [Fr., from 0 G. Rcitu- 
hard, Reg inhart, strong in counsel, cunning 
— the name of a fox in a celebrated Ger- 
man epic poem. ] A fox: a name used in fables, 
lioetry, &c. It is also written Reynard. 

Saint Renard through the hedge had made hifc way. 

Dryden. 

Re^SCence (rd-nas^sens), n. 1. llie state of 
being renascent. Coleridge. — 2. Same as 
Renaissance. [This form seems now to be 
getting pretty common.] 

Unlike as the spirit of Calvinism seems to the spirit 
of the Renascence, both found a point of union in the 
exaltation of the individual man. y. R. Green. 

Renascency (re-nas'sen-si), n. The state of 
springing or being produced again ; renas- 
cence SirT. Browne. 

Renascent (.re-nas'sent), a. [L. renascens, 
renascentis, ppr of renascor—re, again, and 
nascor, natus,to be born. ] Springing or rising 
into being again; reproduced; reappearing; 
rejuvenated. 

It is not wonderful that old-fashioned believers in 
' Protestantism ’ should shunt the subject of Paf>al 
Christianity into the Limbo of unknowable things, 
and treat its renascent vitality as a fact of curious 
historical reversion. Coutemp. Rev. 

Renasdble (rd-nas'si-bl),^. Capable of being 
reproduced; able to spring again into being. 
Renat, t Renatet (ren'at), n. The rennet 
apple. Drayton. 

Renate t (re-naf), p. and a. [L. renatus, pp. 
of renascor, to be born again.] Bom agaiu; 
regenerate. 

It is strange that those of your side should aver 
that the good works of those that are should 

out of condignity merit heaven. Feltham. 

Renavlgate (rg-nav'i-gftt). v t. To navigate 
again; as, to renavigate the Pacific Ocean. 
Renay t (rd-n&o. y t. f Fr, renter, from L. re, 
and nego, to deny.] To deny; to disown; to 
refuse. 

They affirmed themselves rather to die than to n- 
nay their very God. 

Rencontre (ren-kon't6r), n. French form of 
Rencounter. 

Dick briefly detailed the particulars of his ride, 
concluding with his rencontre with Barbara. 

fr. H. Ainsworth, 


Fite, fir, fat, fftll; m6, met, her; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 11, Sc. abune: Sc. fey. 
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Bcnooimter (ren-koun'tdr), n. [Fr. renecn^ 
tre =s re'€ncounter. ] 1. A meetiug of two per- 
•ODB or bodies; a sudden coming in contact; 
collision. 

Wa» It by mere chance that these blind parts of 
matter, floating in an immense space, did, after sev- 
eral justlings and rencounters, jumble themselves 
Into this beautiful frame of things? Dr. y. Scott. 

2. A meeting in opposition or contest; com- 
bat. 

The jostling chiefs in rude rencounter ^oxxy. 

Glanville. 

8. A casual combat or action; a sudden con- 
test or fight without premeditation, as be- 
tween individuals or small parties; a slight 
engagement between armies or fleets. 

The confederates should . . outnumber the enemy 
in all rencounters and engagements. Addison. 

Syn. Combat, fight, conflict, collision, clash. 
Bencounter (ren-koun't^r), v.t. l. To meet 
unexpectedly without enmity or hostility. 
[Rare.]— 2.t To attack hand to hand; to en- 
counter. ‘And him rencountring fierce, 
reskewd the noble pray.’ ISpenser. 
Rencounter (ren-koun't6r), v.i. 1. To meet 
an enemy unexpectedly. — 2. To clash ; to 
come in collision.— 3. To fight hand to hand. 
Benculus (ren'ku-lus), n [Dim. of L. ren, 
the kidney.] In anat. a lobe of the kidney. 
Bend (rend), v. t, pi-et. & pp. rent; ppr. rend- 
t7ig. [A. Sax rendan, hrendan, to tear, to 
rend ; 0 Fris. renda, randa, N. Fris, renne, 
to cut, to rend. Comp. W. rhann, Ir. rana, 
a part, a share, a portion, a division; Armor 
ranna, to l »reak, to part, to separate. ] 1. To 
separate into parts with force or sudden 
violence; to tear asunder; to split; ns, pow- 
der re tuiB a rock in blasting; Uglituing rends 
an oak. 

If thou more mumiur'st, I will rend an oak 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails. Shak 
Uncover not your heads, neither rend your clothes. 

Lev X. 6. 

2. To separate or part with violence; to 
pluck with violence ; to tear away ‘ An 
empire from its old foundation rent.’ Dry- 
den. 

1 will surely rend the kingdom from thee iKi xi, ii 
If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide. 

These nails should rend that beauty from my cheeks. 

Shak. 

I rend my tresses, and my breast I wound. Pape 

—To rend the heart, to break the heart ; to 
affect with deep anguish or repentant sor- 
row. 

Rend your heart, and not your garments, and turn 
unto the Lord your God. Joel u n 

And every iiang that rends the heart 
Buis expectation rise Goldsmith. 

[Rend in old phrase to rap and re)id, to 
rape and renne, is properly renne, from Icel, 
ratna, to plunder ]~~Syn To tear, burst, 
break, rupture, lacerate, fracture, split. 
Bend (rend), v i. I'o be or to become rent 
or tom ; to become disunited ; to split ; to 
part asunder. 

The very principals did seem to rend. 

And all to topple Shak. 

The rocks did rend, tlie veil of the temple divided 
of itself. Jer. Taylor 

Bender (ren'd6r), n. One who rends or 
tears by violence. 

Our renders will need be our reformers and re- 
pairers. Bp Gauden. 

Bender (ren'der), v.t. [Fr rendre, It. ren- 
dere, from L reddo, to restore, by the Inser- 
tion of nasal n before d—re, back, and do, 
to give ] 1. To return; to give in return; to 
give or pay back; as, to render thanks: some- 
times with hack. ‘And render hack their 
cargo to the main.' Addison. 

See that none render evil for evil to any man.* 

I Thes. V. 15. 

2. To inflict, as a retribution. 

I will render vengeance to my enemies. 

Deut xxxii. 41. 

8. To give, often to give officially, or in com- 
pliance with a request or duty; to furnish; 
to report; as, to render an account; to render 
Judgment. 

More reasons for this action 
At our more leisure shall I render you. Shak. 
The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit, than 
seven men that can render a reason. Prov. xxvi. 16 

4. t To surrender; to yield or give up. 

To Ciesar will I render 
My legions and my horse. Shak. 

5. To afford ; to give for use or benefit ; as, 
Wellington rendered great service to his 
country.— 6. To make or cause to be, by some 
influence or by some change; to invest with 
qualities; as, to render a person more safe 
or more unsafe ; to render a fortress more 
secure or impregnable. 

Oh ye gods 

Render me worthy of this noble wife t Shak. 


I referred, first, to their (the Venetians) intense love 
of colour, which led them to lavish the most expen- 
sive decorations on ordinary dwelling-houses : and, 
secondly, to that perfection of the colour-instinct In 
them which enabled them to render wiiatever they 
did, in this kind, as Just In principle as it was gorge- 
ous in appearance. Ruskin, 

7. To translate, as from one language into 
another ; as. to render Latin into English. 

8. To interpret, or bring into full expres- 
sion to others, the meaning, spirit, and 
full effect of; to reproduce; as, an actor 
renders his part with much truth and accu- 
racy; a musician renders a piece of music 
with great effect ; a painter renders a scene 
in a felicitous manner. 

Under the strange-statued gate. 
Where Arthur’s wars were render'd nwstically. 

Tennyson. 

9. t To represent; to exhibit; to describe. 

He did render him the most unnatural 
That hv’d amongst men. Shak 

10. In huilding, to plaster directly, and with- 
out the intervention of laths.— 11. To boil 
down and clarify ; as, to render tallow. 

Render (ren'd^r), v.i. l.t To give an ac- 
count; to make explanation or confession. 

Mv boon is, that this gentleman may render 
Ot whom he had this ring. Shak. 

2 Nani, (a) to yield or give way to the ac- 
tion of some mechanical power, (h) To pass 
freely through a block: said of a rope. 
Render (rcn'd6r), n 1. A return; a payment, 
especially a payment of rent. 

In those early times the king's household was sup- 

f iorted by specific tenders of corn and other victuals 
rom the tenants of the demains. Blackstone. 
Each person of eighteen years old on a fief paid 
a certain head-money and certain renders in kind to 
the lord, as a personal payment. Rrouj^ham. 

2.+ A surrender; a giving up. Shak —3 t An 
account given ; a statement ; a confession. 

‘ May drive us to a render where we have 
lived ’ Shak. 

Renderable (ren'd6r-a-bl). a. Capable of 
being rendered. 

Renderer (ren'd6r-6r), n. One who renders. 
Rendering (ren'd6r-jng>, n The act of one 
who renders, or that which is rendered; as, 
(a) a version; a translation; as, a particular 
rendering of a passage. (6) In the Jim arts 
and drama, interpretation; delineation; re- 
production; representation; exhibition. 

When all is to be reduced to outlme, the forms of 
flowers and lower ammals are always more intelli- 
gible, and are felt to approach much more to a satis- 
factory rendertnp- of the objects intended, than the 
outlines of tlic liuman body Rnskin. 

(c) Tile laying on of the first coat of plaster 
on brick or stone work (d) The coat thus 
laid on. 

Rendezvous (ren de-vo or raft-da- v5),n [Fr. 
rendez-vous, render yourselves, repair to a 
place. ‘I know not,' says Bishop Hurd, 

‘ liow rendezvous came to make its fortune 
in our language. It is of an awkward and 
ill construction, even in French.’] 1. A place 
appointed for the assembling of troops, or 
the place where they assemble; the port or 
place wliere ships are ordered to join com- 
jiaiiy — 2 A place of meeting ; a place at 
which persons commonly meet. ‘ An inn, 
the free rendezvous of all travellers.' Sir 
W Scott —3. A meeting. [Rare.] 

Their time is every Wednesday ... in memory of 
the first occasions of their rendezvouses. 

Bp. Sprat 

4 t A sign or occasion that draws men to- 
gether. 

The philosopher’s stone and a holy war are but the 
rendezvous of cracked brains. Bacon. 

5 f A refuge; an asylum; a retreat ‘ A ren- 
dezvous, a home to fly unto.’ Shak. 

When I cannot live any longer, I will do as 1 may; 
that IS my rest, that is the rendezvous of it Shak 

Rendezvous (ren'de-vb or rfth-da-vd), v.i. 
pret anti pp. rendezvoused (reii'de-vOd);ppr. 
rendezvousing (ren'de-vb-lng). To assemble 
at a particular place, as troops. 

The next spring he rendezvoused at Erxirum. 

Sir T. Herbert. 

Rendezvous (ren'de-vb or rWi-da-v6), v.t. 
To bring together at a certain place. 
Rendlblet (ren'di-bl), a. 1. Capable of being 
yielded or surrendered; renderable. — 2. Cap- 
able of being translated. 

Rendlble (ren'dl-bl), a. Capable of being 
rent or torn asunder. 

Rendition (ren-dl'shon), n. [See Render.] 
1. The act of rendering or translating; a 
rendering or giving the meaning of a word 
or passage; translation. 

This rendition of the word seems also most natu- 
rally to agree with the genuine meaning of some 
other words in the same verse. South. 

2. The act of rendering or reproducing ar- 


tistically; as. an actor’s rendition of a char- 
acter; a musician’s rendition of a passage.-— 
8. The act of rendering up or yielding pos- 
session; surrender. 

The rest of these brave men that suffered in cold 
blood after articles of rendition. Evelyn. 

Rend-rock (rend'rok), n. The name given 
in the United States to a variety of dyna- 
mite, otherwise called by the French name 
litho/racteur, of which it is an approximate 
translation 

Reneaguet (re-n6g'),r.f. To renounce. Shak. 
See Renege. 

Renegade, Renegade (ren'S-gad, ren-£-g&'- 

d6), n. [Sp rcuegddo, Fr. ren^gat, L.L. re- 
negatus, one who denies his religion— L. re, 
back, again, and nego, negatum, to deny. 
Runagate is a corruption of this.] 1. An 
apostate from a religious faith. 

Who would suppose it, that one that was educated 
in the Cliurrh of England, should become such a 
fierce and overdoing renegade. Bp Parker. 

There lived a French reuegado in the same place 
where the Castilian and his wife were kept prisoners. 

Addison. 

2. One who deserts to an enemy ; one who 
deserts a party and joins another; a deserter. 
Benegatet (ren'6-gat),n. [Ft.] A renegade. 
Chaucer. 

Renegatlou (ren-e-ga'shon), n. Denial 
[Rare.] 

The inexorable leader of the monkish party asserted 
that it was worse than the worst heresy, being abso- 
lute renegation of Christ. Mtiman. 

Renege t (rS-ngg’), v.t. [L,L. renego. See 
Renegade.] To deny; to disown; to re- 
nounce. 

His captain’s heart, 

Which in the senffles of great figlits hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges all tender. 

Reneget (re-ngg'), v.i. To deny. S?uik. 
Renele,! V. t [Fr. renier, from L L renegare. 
See Renegate.] To renounce; to abjure. 
Chaucer. Written also Reneye. 

Renerve (rS-nferv'), v. t To nerve again ; to 
give new vigour to. 

Renew (re-nft'), v.t. 1. Lit. to make new 
again ; to restore to former freshness, com- 
pTeteness, or perfection; to revive; to make 
fresh or vigorous again ; to restore to a for- 
mer state, or to a good state, after decay or 
impairment. ‘The enchanted herbs that did 
renew old .®8on. ’ Shak. 

Let us go to Gilgal and renew the kingdom there. 

1 Sam. xi. 14. 

Thou seest all tilings, thou wilt see my grave; 
Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn by mom. 

Tennyson. 

2. To make again ; as, to renew a treaty or 
covenant; to renew a promise; to renew an 
attempt. ~3. To begin again; to recommence. 

Either renew the fight, 

Or tear the lions out of England’s coat. Shak. 
The last great age renews its finish’d course. 

Dryden 

4 To repeat ; to go over again ; to iterate. 
‘The birds their notes renew.’ Milton. 

6. To grant or furnish again, as a new loan 
on a new note for the amount of a former 
one.— 6 In theol. to make new spiritually ; 
to change from enmity to the love of God 
and his law; to regenerate. ‘If they fall 
away, to renew them again to repentance.' 
Heb. vi 6. 

Renew (re-nu'), v i. 1. To become new ; to 
grow afresh ; to begin again. ‘ Their temples 
wreathed with leaves that still renew.’ Dry- 
den.~2. To begin again; not to desist 

Renew, renew I The fierce Polydamas 
Hath beat down Menon. Shak. 


RenewabUitF (r6-nii’a-bil"i-ti), n. The qual- 
ity of being renewable. 

Renewable (re-nu'a-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing renewed ; as, a lease renewable at plea- 


Benewal (r6-nii'aix n. The act of renewing 
or of forming anew ; as, the renewal of a 
treaty. ‘ On© of those renewals of our con- 
stitution ’ BoUnghroke. 

Renewedly (re-nu‘ed-li), adv. Again; anew; 
once more. [Rare.] 

Benewedness ( re-nu'ed-nes ), n. state of 
being renewed. ‘Renewedness of heart 
Hammond. 

Renewer (re-nu'ftr), n. One who renews. 

Reneye.t Same as Reneic . ^ . 

RanaOft W- a range; rank; the step of a 
ladaer. Chaucer. ^ . mv 

Renldlflcatlon (re-nid'j-fl-ka"shon), n. The 
act of building a nest a second time. 

Renlform (re'ni-form), a. [L. rene«, toe 
kidneys.] Having the form or shape of toe 
kidneys ; as, a reniform leaf. See KlDNBY- 
FORK. 


ch, chain; 


6h, So. looh; g, yo; J,iob; fi, Fr. ton; 
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Ranltenoe (rS-nftens), n. Same as jRenu 
tene^, W Wollaston. 

Renltency (r6-nrten<si), n. [See Renitent. ] 
1. The resistance of a body to pressure; the 
effect of elasticitv. — 2. Moral resistance; re- 
luctance; disinclination 

It is a sinjfular blessing that nature hath formed 
the mind of iiian wjth the same happy backwardness 
and rentUHiy against conviction which is observed 
in old dogs, ‘ of not learning new tricks.’ Sterne. 


BenOYate (ren'd-vftt), v.f.jpret. & pp. retto- 
vated; ppr. renovating. [£. remvo, renova- 
tum~re, again, and novo, to make new: 
♦ioi;ttfi,new.] 1. To renew; to render as good 
as new; to restore to freshness or to a good 
condition; as, to renovate a building. — 2. To 
give force or effect to anew; to renew in 
effect. 

He renovateth by so doing all those sinnes which 
beforetimes were forgiven him. Latimer, 


Renltent (re-nrtent), a. [L. renitens, reni- 
tentis, ppr. of renitor—re, back, and nitor, to 
struggle, to strive.] 1. Resisting pressure 
or the effect of It; acting against impulse by 
elastic force. Hay —2 Persistently opposed. 
Reiuie,t r.i. To run Chaucer. 

Reiuie,t V t. [Icel. rcena, to plunder.] To 
plunder. Chaucer. 

Kennet (ren'net), n. [Also written runnet, 
and formed from the verb to run, formerly 
also in form renne; A. Sax. rennan, to run, 
gerinnan, to curdle or coagulate, a sense 
which run or rin still has in Scotland, like 
G. rennen, to run, to curdle, rennse, rennet; 
D. rinnen, to curdle, to coagulate ] The 
prepared inner membrane of the calf’s sto- 
ma(m, which has the property of coagulating 
milk; hence, any substance so used. 
Rennet, Renneting (ren'net, ren'net-lng), 
n. [According to Diez, Fr. reinette, dim. of 
reine, L regina, a queen, and so = queen of 
apples; but Malm gives it from raine, a 
green or tree frog, from L rana, a frog, be- 
cause the apple is spotted like this frog.] 
A kind of apple said to have been intro- 
duced in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Pipnins graflfed on a pippin stock are called ren- 
nett, Dcttercd tn their nature by such double extrac- 
tion. Fuller. 


Benneted (ren'net-ed), a. Mixed or treated 
with rennet. ‘Pressed milk re nuefed ’ Chap- 
man. 

R^nnet-Whey (ren'net-wha), n. The serous 
part of milk, separated from the caseous 
by means of rennet. It is used in phar- 
macy. 

Bennll^:t (ren'ing), n. Same as Rennet. 
*Renning to turn milk.' Holland. 
Banomee,t n [See renown.] Renown. 
Chaucer. 

Renounce (re -nouns'), v.t. pret & pp. re- 
nounced; ppr. renouncing. (Fr. renoncer ; 
L renuncio— re, and nuncio, nuntio, to tell, 
nuntius, a messenger, O.L. nountius con- 
tracted from noventiiis, from 'novus, new 
See Nuncio. Comp, announce, pronounce ] 

1. To declare against; to disown; to disclaim, 
to abjure; to forswear; to refuse to own 
or acknowledge as belonging to ; as, to re- 
nounce a title to land or a claim to reward; 
to renouixee allegiance 

From Thebes my birth I own ; and no disgrace 
Can force me to renounce the honour of my race. 

Dryden. 

2. To cast off or reject, as a connection or 
possession; to forsake. 

This world I do renounce, and, in your sights 
Shake patiently my great affliction off Skak. 


— Renounce, Recant, Abjure. Reiwunce is to 
declare that we have given up some profes- 
sion, opinion, or pursuit finally and for ever 
We may, however, renounce what we never 
had; as, when a child has the promise made 
for him at baptism of renouncing the world. 
Recant is to make publicly known that we 
have given up a principle or avowal of be- 
lief, formerly maintained, from conviction 
of its erroneousness, and adopted a contrary 
one. Abjure is to renounce in the most for- 
mal and solemn manner, but does not neces- 
sarily Imply any change. We renounce a pro- 
fession, or we renounce claims ; we recant 
statements, vow8,<fec., and we abjure heresy 
or all^iance to a government — Syn. To 
cast off, disavow, disown, disclaim, deny, 
abjure, recant, abandon, forsake, quit, fore- 
go, resign, relinquish, give up, abdicate. 
Braounoe (re-nouns'), v.i. 1. 1 To declare a 
rennneiation. 


He of my sons who fails to make It good. 

By one rebellions act renounces to my blood. 

Dryden. 

2. In card-playing, not to follow suit ; not 
t.» play a card of the suit led; to revoke. 
Renounce (re-nouns'), n. in card-playing, 
the declining to follow suit; the playing 
from another salt than the one led ; a revoke. 
Renouncement (i ^-nouns'ment). n. The act 
of disclaiming or rejecting; renunciation. 

I hold yoo as a thing ensky'd and sainted ; 

By your renouncement, an immortal spirit. Shak. 

Banounoer (rS-nouns'^r), n. One who re- 
nounces; one who disowns or disclaims. 
Barrow. 


Benovater (ren'd-vat-6r), n. One who or 
that which renovates. 

Renovation (ren-6-vfi.'shon), n. [L renova- 
tio, renovationis. See Renovate.] The act 
of renovating, or the state of being reno- 
vated or renewed ; a making new after decay, 
destruction, or impairment; renewal ; as, the 
renovation of the heart by grace. ‘Waked 
in the renovation of the just.’ Milton. 

There is something inexpressibly pleasing in the 
annual renovation of the world Johnson. 

Renovator (ren'6-vat-6r), n. One who or 
tliat which renovates or renews 
I Renovelaunce.t n. A renewing Chaucer. 
Renovelle.t v.f [Ft. renouveler.] To renew. 
Chaucer. 

Renowmedf (r6-nowni'ed),a [See Renown ] 
Renowned ‘Thou far renowmed son of 
great Apollo ’ Spenser, 

Renown (re-noun'), n. [0 E. renowme, from 
Fr. renom, from L re, and nomen, a name; 
comp, noun, also from nomen ] The state 
of having a great or exalted name ; fame ; 
celebrity ; exalted reputation derived from 
the widely spread praise of great achieve- 
ments or accomplishments 

He was a wight of high renoivn. Shak. 

Nor envy we 

Thy great renmvu, nor grudge thy victory 

Dryden. 

Renown (re-noun'), V. t. To make famous. 

The memorials and the things of fame 

That do renown this city. Shak. 

Soft elocution does thy style renown. Dryden. 

Renowned ( r§-nound' ), a. Famous ; cele- 
brated for great and heroic achievements, 
for distinguished qualities, or for grandeur ; 
eminent; as, renowned men; a renowned 
king; a renowned city. ‘Some renowned 
metropolis.’ Milton —SYN, Famed, famous, 
distinguished, noted, eminent, celebrated, 
remarkable, wonderful. 

Renownedly (re-noun'ed-li), adv. In a re- 
nowned manner; with fame or celebrity. 
Renowner ( re- noun '^r). n, l. One who 
gives renown or spreads fame. ‘His great 
renowner’ Chapman.~2 (Translation of G. 
renommist ] A bully; a boaster; a swaggerer 
Longfellow. ‘O thou beer-soaking Renowner. ’ 
Thackeray 

Renownful t ( re-noun'fwl ), a. Renowned ; 
Illustrious. ‘ Renowi\ful Scipio, spread thy 
two-necked eagles.' Marston. 

Renownleas (re-noun'les), a. Without re- | 
nown; inglorious. 

RexLSselaeiite ( rens' sel - ar - it ), n. [ After 
Van Rensselaer ] A steatitic mineral, pro- 
bably identical with pyrallolite It has a 
fine compact texture, and is worked in the 
lathe into inkstands and other articles 
Rent (rent), pp. of rend. 

Rent (rent), n. (From rend ] 1. An open- 
ing made by rending or tearing; a torn 
opening ; a fissure ; a break or breach ; a 
crevice or crack ‘This vast rent in so high 
a rock ' A ddison. 

You all do know this mantle. . . . 

Look I in this place, ran Cassius' dagger through; 

Sec what a rent the envious Casca made Shak. 

2. A Bcliism; a separation; as, a rent in the 
church, — Syn, Fissure, breach, rupture, dis- 
ruption, tear, dilaceration, break, fracture 
Rentt (rent), v t. To rend; to tear. ‘Will 
yiiu rent our ancient love asunder?' Shak. 

‘ What griefs mpr heart did rent ' Donne. 
Rentt (rent), v.t 'fo rant. Hudibras. 

Rent (rent), n [Fr rente; Pr. renta, renda; 
It. rendita, that which is rendered or given 
up, front L.L. rendo, for L reddo, to give 
up. See Render ] l.f Income; revenue, — 

2. A sum of money, or fixed amount of 
anything valuable, payable yearly for the 
use or occupation of lands or tenements; a 
compensation or return made to the owner 
by the user or occupier of any kind of pro- 
perty; as, the rent of a farm, of a deer- 
forest, of salmon-fishings : not necessarily, 
although by English usage generally, con- 
sisting in monev. Rents, at common law, 
are of three kinds : rent-service, rent-charge, 
and rent-seck. Rent-service is when some 
corporal service is incident to it, as by fealty 
and a sum of money; rent-charge is when 
the owner of the rent has no future interest 


or reversion exjMotant in the land, but the 
rent is reserved in the deed by a clause of 
distress for rent In airear; rent-seck, dry 
rent, is rent reserved by deed, but without 
any clause of distress. There are also rents 
of assize, certain established rents of free- 
holders and copyholders of manors, which 
cannot be varied ; called also quit-rents. 
These, when payable in silver, are called 
white rents, in contradistinction to rents re- 
served in work or the baser metals, called 
black rents or black mail. A fee-farm rent is 
rent-charge issuing out of an estate in fee, of 
at least one-fourth of the value of the lands 
at the time of its reservation. The time of 
paying rents is either by the particular ap- 
pointment of the parties in the deed, or by 
appointment of law, but the law does not con- 
trol the express appointment of the parties, 
when such appointment will answer their 
intention. In England Michaelmas and 
Lady-day are the usual days appointed for 
payment of rents; and in Scotland Martin- 
mas and Whitsunday —8. In pol. econ. theo- 
retically, that portion of the produce of land 
which remains after all expenses of cultiva- 
tion and interest on capital are deducted, 
including remuneration of management 
Bent (rent), v.t. 1. To grant the possession 
and enjoyment of for a consideration in the 
nature of rent; to let on lease. 

There is no reason why an honourable society 
should reut their estate for a trifle. Swf/t. 

j 2. To take and hold for a consideration in 
the nature of rent; as, the tenant rents his 
i estate for a year. 

Who was dead. 

Who married, or was like to be, and how 
The races went, and who would rent the hall. 

Tennyson. 

Rent (rent), v. i. To be leased or let for rent; 
a.s, an estate or a tenement rents for five 
hundred pounds a year. 

Rentable (rent'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
rented. 

Rentage t (rent'aj), n. Rent. 

N or can we pay the fine and rentase due Ph. Fletcher, 
Rental (rent'al), n. [L.L rentale, from 
renta SeeRENT.] 1. A schedule or account 
of rents, ora roll wherein the rents of a manor 
or estate are set down; rent-roll —2 The 
gross amount of rents drawn from an estate; 
as, the rental of the estate is five thousand 
a year —Rental right, a species of lease at 
low rent, u.siially for life The holders of 
such leases were called Rentallers or Kindly 
Tenants 

Bentaller (rent'al-6r), n One who holds a 
rental right See under Rental. 
Rent-arrear (rent-a-r6r'), n. Unpaid rent 
Rent-cbarge (rent'charj), n. See Rent. 
Rent-day (rent'da), n. The day for paying 
rent. 

Rente (rttfit), n. [Fr.) A public fund or 
stock bearing interest; French government 
stock. 

Renter (rent'fir), n. One who leases an 
estate ; or more commonly, the lessee or 
tenant who takes an estate or tenement on 
rent. Locke. 

Renter (ren't^r), V t [Fr rentraire, to Join 
two pieces of cloth, to renter-~r«, back, «n, 
in, and traire, from L. trahere, to draw.] l.To 
finedraw ; to sew together, as the edges of 
two pieces of cloth, without doubling them, 
so that the seam Is scarcely visible.— 2. In 
tapestry, to work new warp into in order to 
restore the original pattern or design. 
Renterer (ren'Wr-6r), n. One who renters; 
a firiedrawcr 

Renter-warden (rent'6r-wftr-den), n. The 
warden of a company who receives rents. 
Rentier (rafi-ts-a), n. [Fr, from tenU. 
government stock.] One who has a fixed 
income, as from lands, stocks, &c. ; a 
fund-holder. 

Rent-roll (rent'rSl), n. A rental ; a list or 
account of rents or income. See RENTAL. 

Godfrey Bertram succeeded to a long pedigree and 
a short rent-roll, like many lairds of that period. 

Sir W Scott. 

Rent-seck (rent'sek), n. [Lit. dry rent; Fr. 
sec, dry ] In law, see Rent. 

Rent-service (rent's^r-vis), n. In law, sec 
Rent. 

Renuent (ren'fl-ent), a. (L. renuens, renu- 
entis, ppr. of renuo—re, back, and nuo, to 
nod. ] Throwing back the head ; specifically, 
applied to two muscles which perform thla 
function. 

Renumerate (rS-ntl'm6r-it), v,t, [L. reiw- 
mero, renumeratum~re, again, and numcro, 
to count. See Number.] To count or num- 
ber again. 


F&te, fir, fat, fgU; m€, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not. mOve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Bo. abvne; y, So. fey. 
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Eenunoiatlon (re-nun'siA^'shon), n. [Lat. 
renunciatio, renuiiciationia^ from renunoio. 
See Renounce.] The act of renouncing: 

(a) a disowning or disclaiming; rejection. 

He that loves riches can hardly believe the doctrine 

of poverty and renuneiatxon of the world. 

yer. Taylor. 

(b) In law, the act of renouncing a right; 
applied particularly in reference to an ex- 
ecutor who has been nominated in a will, 
but who, having an option to accept it, 
declines to do so, and in order to avoid 
any liability expressly renounces the office. 
In Scots law the term is also used in refer- 
ence to an heir who is entitled, if he chooses, 
to succeed to heritable property, but, from 
the extent of the encumbrances, prefers to 
refuse it. The renunciation of a lease in 
Scotland is equivalent to the surrender of 
a lease in England.— Syn. Renouncement, 
disownment, disavowal, disavowment, dis- 
claimer, rejection, abjuration, recantation, 
denial, abandonment, relinquishment. 

Benverset (ren-v6r8'), v.t (Fr. renverser 
—re, back, en, in, into, and L. versare, from 
verto, versuni, to turn.] 1. To reverse. 

‘ Whose shield he bears renversV Spenser. 
2. To turn upside down; to overthrow. ‘To 
blast the credit of virtue, and renversc the 
notions of good and evil.’ Jeremy Collier. 

Benverse (ren-vers'), a. [See the verb.] 
In her. inverted; upside down; set with the 
head downward or contrary to the natural 
posture; as, a chevron renverse, that is, with 
the point downwards 

EenverBement t (ren-v^rs'ment), n. The 
act of reversing ‘ A total renversement of 
the order of nature.’ Stukehj. 

Benvoyt (ren-voi'), v.t [Fr. renvoyer—re, 
back, and envoyer, to send ] To send back. 
‘Not dismissing or renvoying her.’ Bacon 

Bonvoy t (ren-voi'), n. The act of sending 
back or dismissing home. Howell 

Beny t (r6-ni'), v.i. and t. [See Reneye ] 
To deny; to disown. 

Beohtaln (re-ob-tanO, v. t. To obtain again. 

I came to rtobtaine my dignitie. 

And in the throne to ^cat niy sir« a^aine 

Mir. J or Ma^s. 

Beobtainable (re-ob-tan'a bl), a. That may 
be obtained again. Sherwood. 

Beoccupy (re-ok'ku-pi), v.t. To occupy 
anew ; as, he now reoccupies his former 
place. 

Beometer (re-om'et-6r), n. Same as Rhe- 
ometer. 

Beopen (re-d^pen), v.t. To open again; as, 
the theatre was reopened at Christmas 

Beopen (r6-6'pen), v i. To be opened again; 
to open anew; as, the schools reopen for the 
session to-day. 



Beordain (re-or-dan'), V. t To ordain again, 
as when the first ordination is defective 


They did not pretend to reordain those that had 
been ordained by the new book in Knig Kdward's 
time. Bp Burnet. 

Beorder (re-or'd6r), v. t. To order a second 
time. 

Beordination (rc-or'din-a"8hon), n. A 
second or repeated ordination 

He proceeded m his ministry without expecting any 
new mission, and never thought himself oblufca to a 
reordmatton. jitterbury. 


Beorganization ( re - or ' gau - iz - a shon ), n. 
The act of organizing anew; as, repeated 
reorganization of the troops. 

Reorganize (r6-oi*'gan-iz), v.t. To organize 
anew; to reduce again to an organized con- 
dition; as, to reorganize a society or an 
army. 

Re-orlent (re-6'ri-ent), a. Arising again or 
anew, as the life of nature in spring. [Rare. ] 

The songs, the stirring air, 

The life re-orlent out of dust. 

Cry thro* the sense to hearten trust 
In that which made the world so fair. Tennyson. 


Reotrope (r§'d-tr6p), n. Same os Rheotroj^. 

Beoxygenate (rd-oks'i-jen-at), v.t. To 
oxygenate again or a second time. 

Reoxygenize (rg-oks'l-jen-lz), v.t. Same as 
ReoxMenate. 

Rep, Repp (rep), n. [Perhaps corrupted 
from rib.] A dress fabric formed with a 
finely ribbed surface, the ribs running trans- 
veraely and not lengthwise as in fabrics that 
are properly denominated corded. 

Ropaoe (rS-pasO. v.t. To pace again; to go 
over agun in a contrary direction, 

Bmaouy (rfi-pas'i fi), v.t To pacify again. 
* To repack ihe people’s hate. Daniel. 

RepftOk <rd-pakO. v.t To pack a second 
time; aa, to repack beef or pork. 

Repaoker (rd-pak'^), a One that repacks. 


Repaid (re-padOi PP- of repay. Paid back. 

Money can be repaid; 

Not kindness. Tennyson. 

Repaint (r@-pantO> v.t To paint anew. 

Repair (re-par'), V. t [Fr. r^parer; L. reparo 
—re, again, and paro, to get or make ready 
(whence also compare, pre^re).] 1. To exe- 
cute restoration or renovation on ; to restore 
to a sound or good state after decay, injury, 
dilapidation, or partial destruction ; as, to 
repair a house, a wall, or a ship; to repair 
a breach. ‘ Seeking that beauteous roof to 
ruinate which to repair should be thy chief 
desire.’ Shak. ‘ Shouldst repair my youth. ’ 
Shak. ‘Secret refreshings that repair his 
strength ’ Milton. 

Heaven rejoiced and soon repaired 
Her mural breach. Milton. 

2. To make amends for, as for an injury, by 
an equivalent; to give indemnity for; as, 
to repair a loss or damage. ‘I’ll repair 
the misery thou dost bear.’ Shak.— 3 f To 
recover orget into position for offence again, 
as a weapon. Spenser. — Syn. To restore, 
renew, amend, mend, retrieve, recruit. 

Repair (re-par'), n. 1. Restoration to a sound 
or good state after decay, waste, injury, or 
partial destruction; supply of loss; repara- 
tion ; as, materials are collected for the repair 
of a church or a city. ‘ Even in the instant 
of repair and health. ’ Shak. 

Sunk down and sought repair 

Of sleep, which instantly fell on me. Milton. 

2. State as regards repairing; as, a building 
In good or bad repair. 

Repair (re-par'), v i. [O Fr. repairer, from 
L.L. repatnare (whence also .Sp repatriar, 
It. 1 ipatriare)—re, back, and patria, one’s 
native country, because a haunt is as one’s 
patria or country ] To go to some place ; 
to betake one’s self ; to resort ; as, to repair 
to a sanctuary for safety. ‘ Bid them repair 
to the market-place.’ Shak. 

C,o, mount the winds, and to the shades repair. Pope, 
Blest that abode where want and pain repair, 

And every stranger finds a ready chair. Goldsmith. 

Repair (r§-par'), n. 1. The act of betaking 
one’s self to any place; a resorting. 'Their 
repair hither.’ Shak. 

The king sent a proclamation for their repair to 
their houses, and for a preservation of the peace. 

Clarendon. 

2. Place to which one repairs; haunt; re- 
sort. ‘ And beat him downward to his first 
repair.’ Dry den. 

Repairable (re-par'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
repaired; reparable. Cotgrave. 

Repairer (re-par'6r), n. One who or that 
whicii repairs, restores, or makes amends. 

O peace of mind I repairer of decay, 

whose balms renew the limbs to labours of the day. 

Dry den. 

Repalrment (re-par'ment), n. Act of re- 
pairing Clarke. 

Repand (re-pand'), a. 

[L rcuanaus, bent back- 
ward, turned up ] In 
hot. having an uneven, 
slightly sinuous mar- 
gin, as the leaf of Sol- 
anum nigrum, or gar- 
den nightshade. 

Bepando-dentate (rd- 
pan'd6-den-tat), a In 
hot repand and toothed. Repand Leaf of Soi- 

RepandOllS (re -pan'- anummgrum. 
dus), a. [See Repand ] 

Bent upward ; coiivexedly crooked. Sir T. 
Browne. 

ReparablU^ (rep'a-ra-bil"l-ti),n. Tlie state 
or quality of being reparable. 

Reparable (rep'a-ra-bl), a [Fr., from L. 
reparabilis. See Repair ] Capable of being 
repaired, restored to a sound state, or made 
good; as, a reparable structure; a reparable 
loss or injury. Jer. Taylor.— ST'S. Restor- 
able, retrievable, recoverable. 

Reparably (rep'a-ra-bli), adv. In a repar- 
able manner. 

Reparation (rep-a-ra'shon), n. 1. The act 
of repairing; repair; as, the reparation of 
a bridge or of a highway.— 2. Wnat is done 
to repair a wron^; indemnification for loss 
or damage; satisfaction for any injury; 
amends; as, you ought to make some re- 
paration. 

I am sensible of the scandal I have given by my 
loose writings, and make what reparation I am able. 

Dryden. 

Syn. Restoration, repair, restitution, com- 
pensation, amends. 

Rraaratlve (re-par'a-tiv), a. Capable of 
effecting repair; restoring to a sound or 
good state; tending to amend defect or make 


good, * Bjtparative inventions by which art 
and ingenuity study to help and repair de- 
fects or deformities.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Reparative (re-par'a-tiv), n. That which 
restores to a good state; that which makes 
amends. 

Reparrelt (re-par'elV n. [Re and apparel.] 
A change of apparel. ‘ Send him a suit of 
reparrel ’ Beau, d; FI. 

Repartee (rep-ar-te'). n. [Fr. repartie, from 
repartir, to return quickly a thrust or a 
blow, to reply ~ re, back, and partir, from L 
partire, to share, part, from pars, j^rtis, a 
part ] 1. Originally an answering thrust In 
fencing. Hence — 2. A smart, ready, and 
witty reply. 

Cupid was as bad as he ; 

Hear but the youngster's repartee. Prior. 

Repartee (rep-ar-te'), v.i. To make smart 
and witty replies. ‘To argue or to repar- 
tee ’ Prior. 

Repartimiento (re-j)ar'ti-mi-en"t6), n. [Sp.] 
A partition or division, especially of slaves; 
also, an assessment of taxes. Irving. 
Repartition (re-pdr-ti'shon), n. [Prefix re, 
again, and partition.] A division into 
smaller parts; a fresh partition. 

Repass (re-pas'), v.t To pass again; to pass 
or travel back over; to recross; as, to re- 
pass a bridge or a ri^''er. 

We have passed and now repassed the seas. 

And brought desired help. Shak. 

Repass (rg-pas'), v.i. To pass or go back; to 
move back; as, troops passing and tepassing 
before our eyes. ‘ The passing and repass- 
ing sun.’ Dryden. 

Repassage (rS-pas'&j), n. The act of repass- 
ing; a passing again, passage back. 
Repassant (re-pas'ant), a. In her. a term 
applied wlien two lions or other animals are 
borne going contrary ways, one of which is 
passant, by walking towards the dexter side 
of the shield in the usual way, and the 
other repassant by going towards the sin- 
ister. 

Repast (re-past'), n. [O.Fr. repast, Fr. re- 
pas, from rejHisco, repastum, to feed again; 
L. re, again, and pasco, pastum, to feed; akin 
to obsolete Gr. pa6, to eat, to feed; Skr. pd, 
to sustain.] 1. The act of taking food; a 
meal ; as, to take a hurried repast ‘For 
brief repast’ Tennyson. 

From dance to sweet repast they turn. Milton. 
And hie him home at evening’s close, 

To sweet repast and calm repose. Gray. 

2. Food; victuals. 

Go, and get me some repast. 

1 care not what, so it be wholesome food. Shak. 

S.t Refreshment by sleep; repose. ‘More 
sound repast.’ Spenser. 

Repast (re-past'), v.t To feed; to feast. 

'Repast them with ray blood ’ Shak. 
Repast (re past'), v.i To take food; to feast 
Pope. 

Repasturet ( re-pas' tur), n. Food; enter- 
tainment. ‘ Food for his rage, repasture tor 
his den. ’ Shak. 

Repatriate (r6-pa'tri-at), v.t [L. repatrio, 
repatriatum —re, again, and patria, one’s 
country.] To restore to one’s own country. 
Cotgrave. 

Repatriation (re-pa'tri-a"8hon), n. Return 
or restoration to one’s own country. 

I wish your honour (in our Tuscan phrase) a most 
happy repatriation. Rehquia li’okontana. 

Repay (re-pa'), v.t. 1. 'lo pay back; to re- 
fund ; as, to repay money borrow^ed or ad- 
vanced. ‘Unwillingness to repay a debt* 
Shak. — 2. To make return or requital for, 
in a good or bad sense; as, to repay kind- 
ness; to repay an injury. 

I have fought well for Persia, and repaid 
The benefit of birth with honest service. Rowe. 
SYN. To refund, reimburse, recompense, 
compensate, remunerate, reward, requite. 
Repay (re-pa'), v.i. To requite either good 
or evil. 

Vengeance is mine, I will repay Rom. xil 19. 

Re-pay (rS-pa'), v. t. To pay a second time, 
as a debt 

Repayable (rfi-p&'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
repam; liable to be repaid or refunded; as, 
money lent, repayable at the end of sixty 
days. 

BepajOnent (re-p&'ment), n. 1. The act of 
repaying or paying back. ‘To run into 
debt . . , without hopes or purposes of re- 
payment’ Jer. Taylor.— 2. The money or 
other thing repaid. 

What was paid over it, was reckoned M ^repay- 
ment of part of the principal. Arbuthnet. 

Repeal (re-psr), v.f. [Fr. rappeler—re,h9di\, 
and appeler, L. appeUo, to t all upon, speak 



oh, eftain; 6h, So. loefc; g, go; J, job; li, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; 


w, uiig; wh, wMg; sh, azure.~See Ear. 
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to, aoooet. or addresa. See Appkal.I 1. 1 To 
recall, as from banishment, exile, diegraoe, 
or the like. * Rewal thee home aMin.’ 
Sha}c.~2.\ To render of no force; to Iceep 
down. 

Adam soon reptaltd 

The doubts that in his heart arose. Miltoit. 

8. To recall, as a deed, law, or statute; 
to revoke; to abrogate by an authoritative 
act, or by the same power that made or 
enacted. 

Statutes are silently repeated when the reason 
ceases for which they were enacted. Drydett. 
—AbolMh, Repeal, Abrogate, Annul. See 
under Abolish.— Syn. To revoke, rescind, 
recall, annul, abrogate, abolish, cancel, re- 
verse. 

Repeal (rfi-pelO, « l. Tlie act of repealing; 
revocation; abrogation; as, the repeal of a 
statute —2. t Recall, as from exile. ‘ When 
she for thy repeal was suppliant. ’ Shak. 

The tribunes are no soldiers ; and their people 

Will be as rash in the repeal, as hasty 

To expel him hence. Shak 

Repealabllity. RepealaWeneBs (re-per- 
a-b^il"i-ti, re-pel'a-bl-nes), n. The quality or 
state of being repealable. 

Rei>€MJa.ble (r§-pera-bl),a Capable of being 
repealed; revocable by the same power that 
enacted — Svn. Revocable, aiirogable, void- 
able, reversible 

Repaaler (rs-persr), n. One that repeals; 
one who desires repeal; specifically, one 
who agitates for a repeal of the Articles of 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 

Repeat (re-pet'), v.t [Fr r^ter, from L. re- 
peto — re, again, and peto, to seek (whence 
wtition, compete, <fec ).] 1. To do or per- 

form again; to go over, say, make, Ac., again ; 
to iterate; as, to repeat an action; to repeat 
an attempt or exertion; to repeat an argu- 
ment— 2. t To make trial of again. 

Stay here, and I the danger will repeat. Dryden 
8. To recite; to rehearse; to say over ‘The 
third of the five vowels, if you repeat them.' 
Shak. 

He repeated some lines of Virgil. IValler. 

4 . In Scotg law, to restore; to refund; to re- 
pay, as money erroneously paid.— To repeat 
one’s self, to say or do again what one has 
•aid or done before. 

In personating the heroes of the scene, he does 
little but repeat himself. 


—To repeat stgnalg (iiaut), to make the 
same signal which tne admiral or com- 
mander has made, or to make a signal 
again. — Syn. To iterate, reiterate, renew, 
recite, relate, rehearse, recapitulate. 
Repeat (re-peto. ^ l The act of repeating; 
repetition. —2 That which is repeated. —3. In 
music, a sign that a movement or part of a 
movement is to be twice performed In 
some cases it consists of two or four dots 
placed one above the other in the spaces of 
the staff, and is generally preceded or fol- 
lowed by a bar or double bar mark; that is, 
one or two lines drawn from the top to the 
bottom of the staff If the signs of the re- 
peat do not coincide with a well-defined 
portion of the mov'ement the character 
is sometimes added (See DAL Segno.) The 
words Da Capo (or their Initials D.C) indi- 
cate that a piece, passage, or movement is 
to be repeated from the beginning. 

Repeat (re-^to, O i. To strike the hours; 
as, a repeating watch 

Repeat^y (rS-pgt'ed-li), adv. With re- 
petition; more than once; again and again, 
mdeflnitely; as, I have been there repeat- 
edly. 

RejMMltwr (r€-p§t'6r), n. l. One that repeats; 
one Uiat recites or rehearses. ‘ Repeaters of 
ttieir popular oratoiious vehemencies.’ Jer. 
Taylor.— 2. A watch that strikes the hours 
and quarters, or even hours, quarters, and 
odd minutes on the compression of a spring. 
8. In arilh. an interminate decimal in whi^ 
the same figure continually recurs. If this 
repetition goes on from the beginning, the 
d^mal is called a pure repeater; as, 
*3333, Ac. ; but if any other figure or 
figures intervene between the decimal point 
and the repeating figure, the decimal is 
called a mixed repeater; as, 08338, Ac. 
It is usual to indicate pure and mixed re- 
peaters by placing a dot over the repeating 
figure; thus the above examples are writ- 


ten. *8, and *083. A repeater is also called 
aSvm/]^ Repetend.—4i. In America, a fraudu- 
lent voter; one who records or attempts to 
record his vote more than once.— 6. A fire- 
arm that may be discharged several times 


in rapid succession without reloading; a 
revolver. See REVOLVBB. — 6. Naut. (a) a 
vessel that attends each admiral in a fleet, 
and repeats every signal he makes, with 
which she immediately sails to the ship for 
which It is intended, or through all the fleet 
when the signal is general. (&) A signal flag 
denoting the repetition of a given signal.— 
7 In teleg. an instrument for automati- 
cally resending a message at an interme- 
diate point, when, by reason of length of 
circuit, defective Insulation, Ac., the origi- 
nal line current becomes too enfeebled to 
transmit intelligible signals through the 
whole circuit 

Repeating (r§-pet'lng), p. and a. Doing 
the sanietning over again; producing a like 
result several times in succession ; as, a re- 
peating firearm, which may be discharged 
several times without being reloaded; a re- 
peating watch, which strikes the hours, 
—Repeating ctecinial. See RKPKATBR, S 
Repeating instrujnents, instruments on the 
principle of the sextant for measuring an- 
gular distances. See Reflecting circle under 
REFLECTING. —Repeating ship. See RE- 
PEATER, 6. 

Repedationt (re-pe-da'shon). n. (L L. re- 
pedo, to step back- L. re, Imck, and jh's, 
pedis, the foot ] A stepping or going back; 
return Dr. H. More. 

Repel (re-pel'), v t. pret. A pp. repelled; ppr. 
repelling. [L. repello—re, back, and peMo, 
to di*ive (whence expel, compel, expulsion, 
Ac ) 1 1. To drive back; to force to return; 
to check the advance of ; to repulse ; as, to 
repel an enemy or an assailant. 

Foul words and frowns must not repel a lover 
Shak 

Hlppomedon repell'd the hostile tide Pope. 

2 To encounter or assault with effectual re- 
sistance ; to resist ; to oppose ; as, to repel 
an encroachment , to repel an argument.-- 
Syn To repulse, resist.oppose, reject, refuse 

Repel (re-pel'),u. t 1. To be repulsive ; to cause 
repugnance; to deter —2. To act with force 
in opposition to attractive force; as. electri- 
city sometimes attracts and sometimes re- 
pels —3. In med to prevent an afflux of a 
fluid to a particular part Quincy 
Repellence,Repellency(re-pei'en8,re-pel'- 
en-si), n The quality of being repellent ; 
the quality of repelling; repulsion 

Re^Uent (re-pel'ent). a. [L. repellens, re- 
pHlentis, pjir. of repello. See Repel ) Hav- 
ing the effect of repelling; having power to 
repel; able or tending to repel, repulsive. 
‘Rej»ellent particles ’ Bp, Berkeley 

Repellent (n^-pel'ent), n 1 . Something that 
repels or acts in the reverse way of that which 
attracts —2 In med a remedy which, when 
applied to a swollen part, causes the fluiils 
which render it tumid to recede as it were 
from it. Dunglison Astringents, ice, cold 
water, Ac., are repellents — 3. A kind of 
waterproof cloth 

Repeller (r§-per6r),n. One who or that which 
repels 

Repent (re'pent), a (L. repens, repentis, 
ppr. of repo, to creep 1 Creeping ; as, a re- 
pent root. In zool this term is applied to 
those animals winch move with the body 
close to the ground, eitlier without the aid 
of legs, or by means of more than four pairs 
of short legs 

Repent (re-pent'), v.i. [Fr repentir, se rs- 
pentir, to repent— L re, and poenitco, as in 
paenitet me, it repents me, from poena, pain 
See Pain ] l. To feel pain, 8on*ow, or regret 
for something done or left undone by one’s 
self 


Thus (rrief still treads upon the heels of pleasure ; 

Mamed m haste, we may repent at leisure 

Conjirreve. 

2. Especially, to experience such sorrow 
for sin as produces amendment of life ; to 
be grieved over one’s past life, and seek for- 
giveness; to be penitent. 

Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 

Luxe xiii. 3. 

Upon any deviation from virtue, every rational 
creature so deviating should roiidemn, renounce, and 
be sorry for every such deviation— that is, repent of 
it. South. 


3. To change the mind or course of conduct 
in consequence of regret or distatisfaction 
with what has occurred. 


Lest perarl venture the people repent when they 
see war, and they return. Ex. xill. 17. 

4. t To express sorrow for something past. 
Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon, 

. . poor Enobarbus did 

Before thy face repent Shak. 


Repent (rd-pent'), v. t. 1 . To remember with 
contrition, compunction, or self-reproach ; 


to feel self>aoousing pain or grief on account 
of; as, to repent rash words; to repent an 
injury done to a neighbour. 

Thou like a contrite penitent, 

Chariubly warned of thy sins, dost repent 
These vanities and giddiness. Donne, 

This verb was formerly often, and is still 
sometimes, used reflexively and imperson- 
ally. 

No man repented him of his wickedness. Jer. viil. 6. 

Lo J it repefiteth nte that man was made. Prior, 
I repent me of all I did. Tennyson, 

• 2. t To be sorry for or on account of gene- 
rally. * Repented the evils she hatched were 
not effected. ’ Shak. 

Repentt (re pent'), n. Repentance. Sper^ 
ser. 

Repentance ( re-pent'ans ), n. [Fr. repenU 
ancc. See above.] The act of repenting: 
the state of being penitent; sorrow for what 
one has done or left undone; especially, con- 
trition for sin; such sorrow for past con- 
duct as produces a new life. 

Try what repentance ran ; what can It not? 

Yet what can it when one can not repent? Shak. 

What this repentance was which the new covenant 
required as one of the conditions to be performed by 
all those who shoiilii receive the benefits of that cove- 
nant, IS plain in the Scripture, to be not only a sorrow 
for sins past, but (what is a natural consequence of 
such sorrow, if it be real) a turning from them into a 
new and contrary life. Locke. 

Syn Penikmce, cimtrition, contriteness, 
compunction. 

Repentant (re-pen t'ant), a. [Fr. repentant ] 

1. Experiencing repentance; sorrowful for 
past conduct or words; sorrowful for sin.— 

2. Expressing or showing sorrow for sin. "Re- 
pentant sighs and voluntary pains.’ Pope, 
‘And wet his grave with toy repentant tears.' 
Shak. 

Repentantly (re-pent'ant-li), adv. In a re- 
pentant manner. 

Rei>enter (re-pent'6r), n. One that repents. 
‘Sentences from which a too-late repenter 
will suck desperation.’ Donne 

Repentlngly (re-pent'lng-li), adv With re- 
pentance 

RepentlesB ( rg-pent'les ), a Without re- 
pentance; unrepeiiting 

Repeople (re-pe'pl), v t. To people anew ; 
to furnish again with a stock of people. 

1 send witJi this, my discourse of ways and means 
for encouraging marriage, and repeopling the island. 

Steele. 

Reperception (re-p6r-sep'8hon), n The act 
of perceiving again ; a repeated perception 
of the same object. 

No external praise can give me such a glow as my 
own solitary reperceptwn and ratification of what is 
fine Keats. 

RepercuBB (re-pftr-kus'), v. t. (L. repercutio, 
re]tercusmm~~re, back, and percutio — per, 
thoroughly, and quatio, to sliake, to beat.] 
To beat or drive back. 

Air in ovens, though it doth boil and dilate itself, 
and IS lepercusted, yet it is without noise Bacon. 

RepercuSBion (re-per-kusb'on), n [L. re- 
perevssio, repercussionis, from repercutio. 
See Re PERCUSS ] 1. The act of driving back; 
reverberatitiii ; as, the repercussion of sound. 
In echoes there is no new elision, but a repercussion. 

Bacon. 

2. In music, frequent repetition of the same 
sound 

RepercuBBlve (^re-pSr-kus'iv ), a. [See R8- 
PEKCU.ss.] 1 Driving back; having the 
power of sending back; causing to rever- 
berate. ' Repercussive rocks renewed the 
sound.’ PaWaon. — 2. t Repellent. ‘Blood 
is stanched liy astringent and repercussive 
medicines ’ Bacon. — 3. Driven back; rever- 
berated, repercussive ToBX.’ Thomson. 

RepercuBBlvet (re-per-kus'iv), n. A repel- 
lent. 

RepertltiouBt (rg-p^r-tl'ahus), a. [From L. 
repent), rcprrturn, to meet with, to find out,] 
Found; gained by finding. Bailey. 

Repertoire (rep'er-twhr), n. [Fr. repertoire. 
See Repertory. ] A repertory; specifically, 
a list of dramas, operas, or the like, which 
can be readily and efficiently performed by a 
dramatic or operatic company on account of 
their familiarity with them; the stock-pieces 
of a theatre, Ac. ; those parts, songs, Ac,, 
that are usually or most frequently per- 
formed ])y an actor, vocalist, or the like; 
hence, generally a certain number of things 
which can be readily done by a person from 
his familiar acquaintance with ihem. 

Repertory (rep'Or-to-ri), n. [L. repertoriwn. 
from reperio, to find again-— re, again, and 
pario, to produce,] 1, A place In which 
things are disposed In an orderly manner, 
SO that they can be easily found, as the in- 


Tftte, f4r, fat, full; m6, met. her; pine, pin; nOte, not, mOve; tObe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Bo. abune; ft fay. 
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dex of a book, a commonplace-book, &c. 
* A repertorie or index. ’ Holland. —2. What 
oontaina a store or collection of things ; a 
treasury ; a magazine ; a repository. [This 
is now the usual meaning.] 

The revolution of France is an inexhaustible reper- 
t 9 }-y of one kind of examples. Burke. 

Reperusal (re-p6r-az'al), n. A second or 
another perusal. 

The press being urgent, I had no leisure for a rt- 
perusal. sir ff\ Hatnilton. 

Reperuse (re-p6r-uz0, To peruse again. 

Lord Lytton. 

Repetend (rep-§-tendO, n. [L. repetendus, 
fut, part. pass, of repeto. See Repeat. ] 
In arith. that part of a repeating decimal 
which recurs continually, ad infinitum. It 
is called a simple repetend when only one 
figure recurs, as ‘3333, &c. , and a compound 
repetend when there are more figures tlian 
one in the repeating period, as 02ft029, &c 
It is usual to mark the first and last figures 
of the period by dots placed over them ; 
thus the repetends above mentioned are 
written -8 and ‘029 See Repeater. 
Repetition (rep-e-ti'shon), n. [L. repetitio, 
repetitionis. See Repeat.] 1. The act of 
doing or uttering a 8ecf)nd time ; iteration 
of the same act, or of the same words or 
sounds — 2 The act of repeating or saying 
over; a reciting or rehearsing, especially re- 
cital from memory ‘ A name whose repeti- 
tion will be dogged with curses.’ Shak. 

I love such tears. 

As fall from fit notes, beaten through mine ears, 
With refetittons of what heaven hath done. 

Chapman. 

8. What is repeated ; as, the sentence is a 
mere repetition.— ^ In rhei reiteration, or 
a repeating the same word, or the same 
sense in different words, for the purpose of 
making a deeper impression on the audience. 
6. In Scots law, repayment of money errone- 
ously paid. 

Repetitionalj Bepetitlonary (rep-e-ti'- 
shon-al, rep-e-ti'shon-a-ri ), a. Containing 
repetition. [Rare.] 

Repetitious (rep-S-tlsh'us), a. Containing 
repetition or statements repeated. Dwight 
Repetitive (re-pet'i-tiv), a. Containing re- 
petitions; repeating 

Bepetltor (rep-e-ti'tor), n. A private in- 
structor in a German university 
Repine (re-pInO, V i. pret dc pp repined; 
ppr. repining. [0 E repoyne, Fr repoindre, 
to prick again— L re, again, and pungo, to 
prick, influenced in form and use l)y the 
verb to pine, to languish ] 1. To fret one’s 
self; to be discontented, to feel inward dis- 
content which preys on the spirits ; to in- 
dulge in complaint; to murmur: with at or 
against. 

If you think how many diseases, and how much 
poverty there is in the world, you will fall down upon 
your knees, and instead of repining at one affliction, 
will admire so many blessings received at the h.and 
of God. Sir H” Temple 

Multitudes repine at the want of that which nothing 
but idleness limders them from enjoying. Rambler 

2. t To be indignant or angry. Spenser. 
Repine (rd-pin'). n. A repining. Shak. 
^plner (re-pln'6r), n. One that repines or 
murmurs. 

Let rash repiners stand appalled 
Who dare not trust in Thee Young. 

Replnlngly (re-pin'ing-li), adv. With mur- 
muring or complaint 

Replace (re-plas'), V.t. 1 To put again in 
the former place ; as, to replace a book. 

The earl . . . was replaced in his government. 

Bacon. 

2, To put in a new place. 

His gods put themselves under his protection to be 
replaced in their promised Italy Dryden. 

8, To repay; to refund; as, to replace a sum 
of money borrowed.— 4 To put a competent 
substitute in the place of another displaced, 
or of something lost ; as, the paper is lost, 
and cannot be replaced.— b. To fill the place 
of; to succeed; to be a substitute for; to 
fulfil the end or office of. 

In this period the heroism of her citizens replaces 
that of her monarchs. Rusktn. 

It is a heavy charge against Peter, to have suffered 
th.it 30 Important a person as the successor of an ab- 
solute monarch must needs be, should grow up ill- 
educated and unfit to replace him Brougham. 

—Replaced crystal, a crystal having one or 
more planes in the place of its edges or 
Angles. ^ 

E^laotmeilt (rS-pl&s'ment), n. 1. The act 
or replacing. — 2. In crystal, the removal of 
an eoge or angle by one or more planes. 
Replut (rfi-plItO, u. t- To plait or fold again; 
to fold one part over another again and 


agaia ‘ Many small foldings often replaited . ' 
Dryden. 

Replant (rS-plantO!* v.t l. To plant again. 

Small trees being yet unripe . . . take up and re- 
plant in good ground. Bacon, 

2. To reinstate. * And replant Henry in his 
former state.’ Shak. 

Replantable (rg-plant'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being planted again. 

Replantation (r^-plan-ta'shon), n. The act 
of planting again. ‘ Attempting the replant- 
aUon of that beautiful image sin and vice 
had obliterated and defaced. ’ Hallywell. 
Replead (re-plM'}, v. t. or i. To plead again 
Repleader (r6-pled'6r), n. In law, a second 
pleading or course of pleadings ; the right 
or privilege of pleading again. 

Whenever a repleader is granted, the pleadings 
must begin de novo. Blackstotu. 

Repledge (re-plej'), v.t. l. To pledge again. 

2 In Scots law, to demand judicially, as the 
person of an offender accused before an- 
other tribunal, on the ground that the al- 
leged offence had been committed within 
the repledger's jurisdiction. This was for- 
merly a privilege competent to certain pri- 
vate jurisdictions. 

Repledger (re-plej'6r), n. One who re- 
pledges. 

Repleglare (re-plej'i-a-rg), p.t. [L L. See 
Replevy ] 1. In law, to redeem a thing de- 
tained or taken by another by giving sure- 
ties —2 In Scots law, to repledge. 
Replenish (re-plen'ish). w.f. [O.Fr replenir, 
replenissant, from L re, again, and plenus, 
full, from pleo, to fill.) 1. To fill again 
after having been emptied or diminished , 
hence, to fill completely; to stock with num- 
bers or abundance ; as, the magazines are 
replenished with com; the springs are re- 
plenished with water. 

Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth. 

Gen. 1. 28. 

2. t To finish; to complete; to consummate; 
to perfect. ‘The most replenished sweet 
work of nature ' Shak 

Replenish (re-plen'ish), v i. To recover for- 
mer fulness. JBacon. 

Replenisher (re-plen'ish-dr), n. One who 
replenishes. ‘One God everlasting, . . . 
replenisher of all things.’ Hackluyt. 
Replenishment (re-plen'i8h-ment),n. l.The 
act of replenishing or state of being re- 
plenished — 2. That which replenishes; a 
supply Cow 2 )er. 

Replete (re-plet'), a. [L repletus, pp. of 
repleo, to fill again— re, again, and pleo, to 
fill ] Completely filled ; full ; abounding ; 
thoroughly imbued. ‘Bodies not replete 
with humours ’ Bacon. ‘ A man replete 
with mocks ’ Shak. ‘ His words replete with 
guile.’ Milton. 

Our common life is replete with spiritual significance. 

Dr. Caird. 

Replete (re-plet'), v.t. To fill to repletion 
or satiety. 

Repleteness (re-plet'nes), n. The state of 
being replete; fulness; repletion. 

Repletion ( rg-ple'shon ), n. [Fr. ripUtion, 
from L. repletio, repletionis. See REPLETE. ] 
1. The state of being replete or completely 
filled; superabundant fulness; surfeit. 

The action of the stomach is totally stopped by 
too great repletion. Arbuthnot. 

The stomach should never be filled to a sense of 
uneasy repletion. Dr. Holland. 

2 In med. fulness of blood; plethora. 
Repletlve (re-pl§'tiv), a. [Fr. r^pU'tif. See 
Replete.] Tending to replete; causing re- 
pletion Cotgrave. 

Repletively (re-pl6'tlv-li), adv. In a re- 
pletive manner; so as to be repleted. 
Repletory ( re-ple'to-ri ), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to repletion ; tending to or producing 
repletion. 

A university, as an intellectual gymnasium, should 
consider that its ' mental dietetic ’ is tonic, not reple- 
tory. Sir iV. Hamilton. 

Repleviable (re-plev'i-a-bl), a. In law, cap- 
alue of being replevied. 

RepleviXl (re-plev'in), n. [L.L. replevina. 
See Replevy.] 1. In law, a i^rsonal action 
which lies to recover possession of goods or 
chattels wrongfully taken or detained, upon 
giving security to try the right to them in a 
suit at law, and if that should be detemiined 
against the plaintiff to return the property 
replevied. Originally it was a remedy pe- 
culiar to cases for wrongful distress, but it 
may now be brought in all cases of wrong- 
ful taking or detention. — 2. The writ by 
which goods and chattels are replevied.— 

3. t Ball I 


RepleTln (rd-plev'in), v. t To replevy (which 
see). 

Repleyisable (re-plev'iz-a-bl), a. Same as 

Repleviable. 

Replevtsb (r^-plev'ish), v.t. In law, to bail 
out; to replevy. 

ReplAVlBOr (re-plev'i-sor), n. One who re- 
plevies; one who takes back by a writ of 
replevin goods or chattels wron^ully taken 
or detained. See Replevin. 

Replevy (r§-plev'lL n. Replevin (which see), 
n 1 (re-plev'i), v.t pret. &p]p. replevied; 




Replevy ( . „ _ ^ 

ppr. replevying. [O.Fr. replevir, LL. re- 
legiare, to give bail, surety, from plegium, 
lail, security. See rLEBOE.] 1. To recover 
possession of, as goods or chattels wrong- 
fully seized or detained, upon giving surety 
to try the right to them in a sult-at-law; to 
take or get back, as goods, by a writ of re- 
plevin. See Replevin —2 t To take back 
or set at liberty upon security, as anything 
seized; to bail, as a person. Spenser. ‘ Me, 
who . . . did from the pound replevin you. ' 
Hudibras. 

Replica (repli-ka), n. [It. replica, a reply, 
a repetition— L. re, back, and plica, a fold.] 

1. In the fine arts, a copy of a picture, 8culi>- 
ture, or the like, made by the hand that 
executed the original.— 2 . In music, repeti- 
tion. 

RepUcant (rep'li-kant), n. [L. replioans, re- 
plicantis, ppr. of repheo, to fold back. See 
Reply. ] One who makes a reply. 
Replicate (rep'li-k&tx v.t. [L. replico, re- 
plicatum—re, back, and plico, to fold.] To 
fold or bend back; as, a replicated leaf. 
Replicate ( rep'li-kat ), a. In bot. folded; 
plaited so as to form a groove or channel, 
as in the legumen of the Astragalus hypo- 
glottis. 

Replicate (repli-kat), n. In music, a repe- 
tition. Dr. Burney. 

Replication (rep-li-ka'shon), n. [L. repli- 
catio. See Reply.] 1. An answer; a reply. 

Besides, to be demanded of a sponge! what repli- 
cation should be made by the son of a king? Shak. 

Particularly — 2, In law, the third stage in 
the pleadings in an action, being the reply 
of the plaintiff to tine defendant's plea.— 
8.t Return or repercussion of sound. 

The echoes sighed 

In lulling replication. Glover. 

4. In logic, the assuming or using the same 
term twice in the same proposition.— 6. Re- 
petition; hence, a copy; a portrait. 

The notes on which he appeared to be so assidu- 
ously occupied mainly consisted of replications of 
Mr G ‘s placid physiognomy. Farrar. 

Syn, Answer, response, rejoinder. 
Replicative (repli-kat-iv), a. Same as Re- 
plicate, a 

i^plier ( r6-pli'6r ), n One who replies or 
answers; one who speaks or writes in return 
to something spoken or written ; in school 
disputations, one who makes a return to an 
answer; a respondent. 

As an act of the commencement, the answerer gave 
for his question, that an aristocracy was better than 
a monarchy ; the replter did tax nlm, that, being a 
private bred man, he would give a question of state; 
the answerer said, that the replter did much wrong 
the privilege of scholars, who would be much streight- 
ened if they should give questions of nothing, out 
such things wherein they are practised. Bacon. 

Replum ( re'plum ), n. [L. , the panel of a 
door. ] In bot the framework formed by the 
separation of the two sutures of a legume 
or silicule from its valves. 

Replunge (re-plunj'), v. t. To plunge again; 
to immerse anew. Milton. 

Reply (re-pin, v.i. pret. «fc pp. replied; ppr. 
replying, [i^r. replier, to fold or double 
back, formerly no doubt also to reply (though 
in Mod. Ft. rdpliquer is to reply) from L. 
replico , to fold back, to make a reply— re, 
hack, and plico, to fold. See Apply, Em- 
ploy, and Ply.] 1. To make answer in 
words or writing, as to something said or 
written by another; to answer; to respond. 

O man, who art thou that repliest Cod! 

Rom. ix. 90 , 

How oddly thou repiiestl Shak. 

2. To do or give something in return for 
something else; to answer by deeds; to meet 
an attack by fitting action ; as, the enemy 
replied to our fire; he replied by moving hie 
king forward. — 3. In law, to answer a de- 
fendant’s plea. The defendant pleads in 
bar to the plaintiff's declaration ; the plain- 
tiff replies to the defendant’s plea In bar. — 
Syn. To answer, respond, rejoin. 

Reply (r6-pll'), v.t To return for an an- 
swer; often with a clause as object. 

Perplex’d and troubled at his bad success, 

The tempter stood, nor had what to reply. MiiteSh 


oh, sAain; So. loeA; g, yo; 
VOL. III. 


j,job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^jp; fH, tAen; th, tAin; 
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toly(rt.pli;x n. [From ttie verb.] 1. That 
wni^ is said or written in answer to what 
is said or written by another; an answer. 

I pause for a rtpty. Shak, 

Thus saying rose 

The monarch, and prevented all reply. Mtltan. 

2. That which is done for or in consequence 
of something else; an answer by deeds; a 
counter attack; as, his reply was a blow.— 
a In muaic, the answer to the leading theme, 
subject, or principal in a fugue. 

Bepiyer (rS-pli^^r), n. Same as Replxer. 
BraoilKin (re-poi'an), v t To poison again. 

‘ Lest the physicians should repoison her ' 
J. Webster. 

RapoUsll (rd-poTish), v.t. To polish again 
* ^ the maker’s hand repolished.' Donne. 
Bepone (r6*p6n'), v t. pret. & pp. reponed; 
ppr. reponinff. [L. repono, to r^lace - re, 
again, and pono, to place ] 1. replace; 
specifically, in Scots law, to restore to a 
position or a situation formerly held.— 2. To 
reply. [Provincial and Scotch.] 
BePOPuiatlon (re-pop'Q-]a"shon), n. The 
act of repeopling or state of being repeopled. 
Beport (re-^rt'), v. t [Fr. reporter, to carry 
back; also rapporter, to carry back, to re- 
late or report: the former from L. reporto— 
re, again, and porto, to carry, the latter 
from re, ad, and porto.] 1. To bear or bring 
back, as an answer ; to relate, as what has 
been discovered by a person sent to examine, 
explore, or investigate ; as, a messenger re- 
ports to his employer what he has seen or 
ascertained; the committee reported the 
whole number of votes. — 2. To give an ac- 
count of; to relate; to tell; to make known. 

They reported his good deeds before me. 

Neh vl. 19. 

3. To tell or relate from one to another ; to 
circulate publicly, as a story, as in the com- 
mon phrase, it is reported. 

It Is reported among the heathen, and Gashmu 
saith it, that thou and the Jews think to rebel. 

Neh. vL 6 

4. To give an official or formal account or 
statement of ; as, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer reports annually to parliament the 
amount of revenue and expenditure. —5 To 
write out and give an account or statement 
of, as of the proceedings, debates, <fcc. , of a 
legislative body, a meeting, or a court ; to 
write out or take down from the lips of the 
speaker ; as, the debate was fully reported. 
6 . To lay a charge against ; to bring to the 
cognizance of; as, I will report you to your 
employer.— 7. t To refer for infonnation. 

I report the reader to the Belgian histories: he may 
see the change of war betwixt these two sides Fuller. 
At To return or reverberate, as sound; to echo j 
back. ‘ A church with windows only from 
above, that reporteth the voice thirteen 
times.’ Bacon. — Tobe reported, orusually, to 
be reported qf, to be well or ill spoken of; tobe 
mentioned with respect or reproach ‘ Timo- 
theus was well reported of. ’ Acts xvi. 2 — 
To report one's self, to make known one’s 
whereabouts or movements to the proper 
quarter, so as to be in readiness to perform 
a du^, service, Ac., when called upon. — 
Syn. To relate, tell, recite, narrate, state, 
rumour. 

Beport (rS-p6rt'), v.i 1 To make a state- 
ment of facts; as, the committee will report 
at twelve o’clock.— 2. To take down in writ- 
ing a speech, discourse, replies, &c,, from 
a speaker’s lips for the purpose of publica- 
tion ; to furnish an account of the proceed- 
ings of a public assembly ; specifically, to 
discharge the office of a reporter for the 
newspaper press; as, he reports for such and 
•uch a paper. —8. To make known one’s 
whereabouts, movements. &c., to a superior, 
so as to be ready for duty or service when 
called upon; as, the captain reported to his 
general; he reported at headquarters 
B6port (rfi-pdiit'), 71. 1. An account brought 
back or returned; result of an investigation; 
a statement or relation of facts given in re- 
ply to inquiry, or by a person authorized to 
examine and bring or send information. 

‘ From Thetis sent as spies to make report.' 
Waller — 2. A tale carried ; a story circu- 
lated; hence, rumour; common fame. ‘Re- 
port Q>eaks goldenly of his profit. ’ Shak. 

It was a true report that I heard In mine own land 
of thy acts and or thy wisdom. i Ki. x. 6. 

8. B^ute; public character. "By honour 
and dishonour, by evil report and good re- 
port.' 2 Cor. vi. a 

Cornelius the centurion, a Just man, and one that 
feareth God, and of good report among all the nation 
of the Jews. Actsx. 22. 

4. An account or statement of a Judicial 


opinion or decision, or of a case argued and 
determined in a court of law, chancery, Ao. 
The books containing such statements are 
also called reports. Eeports of the proceed- 
ings of courts of Justice contain a state- 
ment of the pleadings, the facts, the ar^- 
ments of counsel, and the ludgment of Die 
court in each case reported. The object of 
them is to establish the law, and prevent 
conflicting decisions, by preserving and 
publishing the Judgments of the court, 
and the grounds upon which It decided the 
question of law arising in the case. — 
6. An official statement of facts, verbal or 
written; particularly, a statement in writ- 
ing of proceedings and facts exhibited by 
an officer to his superiors ; as, the reports 
of a master in chancery to the court, of 
committees to a legislative body, and the 
like.— 6. A paper delivered by the masters 
of all ships arriving from parts beyond seas 
to the custom-house, and attested upon 
oath, containing an account of the cargo 
on board, Ac.— 7. An account or statement 
of the proceedings, debates, Ac., of a legis- 
lative assembly, meeting, court, and the 
like, intended for publication ; an epitome 
or fully written account of a speech. — 

8. Sound of an explosion; loud noise. ‘Ris- 
ing and cawing at the gun’s report.' Shak. 

The lashing billows make a long report, 

And beat her sides. Dryden. 

9. t [Fr. rapport.] Relation; correspondence; 
connection; reference. ‘The corridors worse, 
having no report to the wings they Join to ’ 
Evelyn.— Account, relation, narration, 
detail, description, recital, narrative, story, 
rumour, hearsay. 

Reportable (re-pdrt'a-bl), a. Fit to be re- 
ported. 

Reporta^et (r§-p6rt'aj), 71 . Report. 
Reported (r6-p6rt'ed), p. and a. Told or 
made known by report.— Reported speech, 
oblique speech 

Reporter (r6-pdrt'6r), n One who reports; 
specifically, (a) an official or person who 
draws up statements of law proceedings 
and decisions, or of legislative debates (b) A 
member of a newspaper staff whose duty it 
is to give an account of the proceedings of 
public meetings and entertainments, collect 
infonnation respecting interesting or im- 
portant events, and the like 
Reporting (re-port'ing), p. and a. 1. Giving 
a report or statement. -- 2. Of or pertain- 
ing to a reporter or reports ; as, the report- 
ing style of phonogi'aphy 
Repoiling ( re-port'ing), 7 *. The act or sys- 
tem of drawing up reports.— A’eu;fipajt>er re- 
porting, that system by which parliamen- 
tary debates and proceedings, and the pro- 
ceedings of public meetings, the accounts 
of important or interesting events, Ac , are 
taken down, usually in short hand, and pro- 
mulgated throughout the country by means 
of the newspapers 

Reportlngly (re-por t'ing-li), ad v. By report 
or common fame Shak. 

Reportorlal (re-p6r t6'ri-al), a. Relating to 
a reporter or reporters; consisting of or 
constituted by reporters; as, the reportorial 
corps of a newroaiier. 

Bepoaal (re-poz^al), n. [From repose.] 1. The 
act of reposing or resting ‘ The reposal of 
any trust, virtue or worth In thee.’ Shak. 

2. That on which one reposes. ‘His chief 
pillow and reposal ' Burton. 

Raposancel (re-poz'ans), 71 . The act of re- 
posing; reliance. ‘What sweet reposance 
heaven can beget. ' John Hall. 

Repose (re-p6z'), v.t. pret A pp. reposed; 
ppr. reposing. [Fr. reposer, to place again, 
to settle, to rest— re, again, and poser See 
Pose.] 1 . To lay at rest; to lay lor the pur- 
pose of taking rest; to refresh by rest: 
frequently used reflexlvely. ‘There repose 
you for this night.’ Shak. 

Have ye chosen this place 

After the toil of battle, to repose 

Your wearied virtue T Milton. 

2.t To cause to be calm or quiet; to tran- 
quillize; to compose Fuller. —i. To lay, 
place, or rest in confidence or trust; as, to 
repose trust or confidence in a person’s ver- 
acity. 

The king reposeth all his confidence in thee. Shak. 
Occasionally used reflexlvely. ‘On thy for- 
tune I repose myself.' Shak. — t.f To lay up; 
to deposit ; to lodge. ‘Pebbles reposed i n those 
cliffs.' Woodward.— ^YHt. To rest, settle, re- 
cline, reposlt, deposit, lodge 
Repoie (rfi'pdzO, v.i. 1 . To He at rest ; to 
sleep. 

Within a thicket 1 reposed Chapman. 


2. To rest in confidence; to rely: followed 
by on. ‘ Upon whose faith and honour I 
repose.' Shak.—S. To lie; to rest; as, trap 
reposing on sand.— ifeaf, Repose. See under 
Rest. — Syn. To lie, recline, couch, rest, 
sleep, settle, lodge, abide. 

Repose (rfi-pdz'), n. [Fr. repos. See the 
verb.] 1 . The act or state of reposing; a 
lying at rest; sleep; rest; quiet. 

Shake off the golden slumber of repose. Shak. 

2 . Rest of mind; tranquillity; freedom from 
uneasiness or disturbance; as, the nation 
then enjoyed repose. —3. Settled composure; 
absence of all snow of feeling. 

Her manners had not that repose 
Which marks the caste of Vere de Vere. 

Tennyson. 

4. Cause of rest; what gives repose. Dryden. 

5. In poetry, a rest; a pause. — 6 . That qua- 
lity in a work of art which gives it entire 
dependence on its inherent ability, and does 
not appeal by gaudiness of colour or exag- 
geration of attitude to a false estimate of 
ability; a general quietude of colour or 
treatment ; an avoidance of obtrusive tints 
or of striking action in figures. Fairholt— 
Syn. Recumbency, reclination, rest, ease, 
quiet, quietness tranquillity, peace. 

Reposed (re-pOzdO, P- and a. Exhibiting 
repose; calm; settled. 

But reposed natures may do well in youth, as is 
seen in Augustus Cicsar . . . and others. Bacon. 

Reposedly (r€-p 6 z'ed-li), adv In a reposed 
manner; quietly; composedly; calmly. 
Reposedness (re-p 6 z'ed-nes), n. State of 
being at rest. ‘ With wonderful reposedness 
of mind and gentle words ’ Trans, of Boc- 
calini, 1626. 

R^oseful ( i t-p 6 z'fvil ), a. Full of repose ; 
affording repose or rest; trustful. ’A fast 
friend, or reposeful confidant,’ Howell. 
Reposer (r 6 -p 62 ^&r), n. One who reposes. 
Reposlt (re-poz'it), v t. [L. repono, repositum 
— rc, back, and pono, to place See Posi- 
tion.] To lay up; to lodge, as for safety or 
preservation 

Others reposlt their young in holes, and secure 
themselves also therein. Derham. 

Reposition (re-po-zish'on), 71. 1 . Act of re- 
positing or laying up in safety. ‘ That age 
which is not capable of observation, careless 
of reposition.' Bp. Hall — 2 . The act of re- 
placing. ‘ The reposition of a bone.' IFtse- 
man.—3. In Scots law, retrocession, or the 
returning back of a right from the assignee 
to the person granting the right. 
Repository (re-poz'i-to-ri), n [L. reposi- 
torium, from repono, repositum See Rs- 
PosiT ] 1 A place where things are or may 
1)6 deposited for safety or preservation; a 
depository; a storehouse; a magazine. 

The mind of man, not being capable of having many 
ideas under view at once, it was necessary to nave a 
repository to lay up those ideas Locke. 

2. A place where things are kept for sale; a 
warehouse; a shop. 

She confides the card to the gentleman of the Fine 
Art Repository, wlio consents to allow it to lie upoa 
the counter. Thackeray. 

Repossess (rS-poz-zesO, v. I- To possess again. 

‘ Jtepossfus the crown ’ Shak. ‘ Nor shall 
my father repossess the land.’ Pope..— To 
repossess one's self of, to obtain possession 
of again. 

Repossession (rg-poz-zesh'on), n. The act 
of possessing again ; the state of possessing 
again. 

Whoso hath been robbed or spoiled of his lands or 
goods may lawfully seek repossession by force. 

Raleigh. 

Reposure (r6-p5'zh0r), 71 . Rest; quiet. ‘In 
the reposure of most soft content.’ Xar- 

ston. 

Repour (rg-pOrO, v. t. To pour again. 

The horrid noise amazed the silent night. 
Repauruig down black darkness from the*ky 
Mtr./or Mags. 

Repouss^ (rd-pds-sa), p. and a. [Fr., pp. 
of repoHsser—re, back, and pousser, to 
push, to thrust. See Push.] A term ap- 
plied to a stvle of ornamentation in metal, 
especially silver, resembling embossing It 
is effected by repeated strokes of the nam- 
mer from behind until a rough image of the 
desired figure is produced, which is finished 
by chasing. The finest specimens of this 
style are tnose of Benvenuto Cellini of the 
sixteenth century. Much common work of 
this description, chiefly on tea and coffee 
pots, is executed at Birmingham In pewter 
and Britannia metal, and afterwards eleo- 
troplated so as to hide the quality of the 
material. 

Reprefe,! n. Reproot Chawsr, 
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Reprehend (rep-r$-hendO, v ^ [!<• repre- 
Jundo-^re, back or again, and prehendo, to 
lay hold of— jprcB, before, and obs. kendo, 
•een also In comprehend, apprehend, &C.] 

1. To charge with a fault; to chide sharply; 
to reprove: formerly sometimes followed by 
of. * Aristippus being reprehended of luxury 
by one that was not rich.' Bacon. 

Then pardon me for reprehendittp thee, 

For thou hast done a charitable deed. Shak. 

2. To take exception to; to speak of as a 
fault; to censure. 

I nor advise nor reprehend the choice, y. Philips. 

5. t To detect of fallacy. 

This colour will be reprehended or encountered, by 
imputins^ to all excellencies in compositions a kind of 
poverty. Bacon. 

SYN. To chide, reprove, censure, blame, re- 
primand, rebuke. 

Reprehender (rep-re-hend'6r), n. One that 
r^rehends; one that blames or reproves 
‘Those fervent reprehenders of things.’ 
Hooker. 

Reprehensible (ren-rg-hen'si-bl), a. [Fr. re- 
pr^hennible, from L reprehendo, reprehen- 
mm. See Reprehend. ] Deserving to be re- 
prehended or censured; blameworthy; cen- 
surable; deserving reproof : applied toper- 
sons or things; as. a reprehensible person; 
reprehemible conduct. ‘Anything notori- 
ously reprehensible in his morals.’ Bp, Hors- 
ley.— Blamable, culpable, censurable, 
rebukable, reprovable. 
ReprehenBlbleness ( rep-re-hen ' si-bl-nes ), 
n. The state or quality of being reprehen- 
sible; blamableness; culpableness. 
Reprehenslblv (rep-re-hen'si-bli), adv. In 
a reprehensible manner; culpably; in a 
manner to deserve censure or reproof. 
Reprehension ( rep-re-hen ' shon ), « [Fr. 
reprehension, from L reprehensio, reprehen- 
sionis, from reprehendo. See Reprehend ] 
The act of reprehending; reproof ; censure; 
blame; as. conduct deserving the severest 
reprehension 

This Basilius took hs though his mistress had given 
hxm &%ecrcX reprehension, that lie had not showed 
more gratefulness to l.)orus Str P. .Sidney. 

—Admonition, Reprehension, Reproof. See 
under Admonition. 

Reprehensive (rep-re-hen'siv), a. Contain- 
ing reprehension or reproof ‘ Christ’s re- 
ply, in which, by a reprehensive shortness, he 
both clears the man’s innocence and vindi- 
cates God’s proceedings.' South. 
Renrehensivel^ ( rep-re-hen ' slv-li ), adv. 
With reprehension 

Xenophanes the Colophonian reprehtnstvely ad- 
monished tlie Egyptians after this manner 

Cudivorth 

Reprebensory (rep-re-hen'so-ri), a. Con- 
taining reproof 

Of this, however, there is no reason for making any 
re/rehensory complaint yohmon 

Represent (rep-re-zent'), v t. [Fr repr^- 
senter, from L repraesento — re, again, and 
preesento, to place before, from preesens, 
present. See Present ] 1, To present again 
or in place of something else; to exhibit the 
image or counterpart of; to suggest by being 
like; to typify. 

Before him burn 

Seven lamps, as in a zodiac representinp- 
The heavenly fires Mtlton. 

2. To portray by pictorial or plastic art; a.s, 
the king was represented sitting on horse- 
back. — 3 To portray by mimicry or action 
of any kind; to act the part of; to personate; 
as, to represent the character of Othello. — 
4. To exnibit to the mind in language ; to 
give one’s own impressions, idea, or judg- 
ment of ; to bring before the mind ; to give 
an account of; to describe; as, he represents 
his master as very exacting ; travellers re- 
present these mountains as very rugged. 

This bank is thought the greatest load on the Geno- 
ese, and the managers of it have been represented as 
a second kind of senate. Addison. 

6. To supply the place or perform the duties 
or functions of; to speak and act with autho- 
rity on behalf of; to be a substitute or agent 
for; as, the commercial traveller represents 
his employer; the member of parliament 
represents his constituents; parliament re- 
presents the nation ; Lord Beaconsfleld re- 
presented Britain at the Congress of Berlin. 

6. To stand in the place of. In the right of 
inheritance. 

All the branches inherit the same share that their 
root, whom they represent, would have done. 

' Btackstone. 

7. To serve as a sign or symbol of; os, mathe- 
matical symbols represent quantities or re- 
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lations; words represent ideas or things.— 

8. To image or picture in sensation. 

Among these. Fancy next 
Her office holds; of all exterior things 
Wliich the five watchful senses represent 
She forms imaginations, aery shapes. Milton. 

9. To present again ; to bring again before 
the mind ; to re-present. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Re-present (re-pr§-zentO, v. t. [Prefix re, and 
present. ] To present anew; to present to the 
mind after having been observed before. 

Good reasoning is the ideal assemblage of facts, 
and their re -presentation to the mind in the order of 
their actual series. It is seeing with Che mind’s eye 
Bad reasoning will always be found to depend on 
some of the objects not being mentally present; some 
links in the chain are dropped or overlooked ; some 
objects instead of being represented are left absent, 
or are presented so imperfectly that the inferences 
from them are as erroneous as the inferences from 
imperfect vision are erroneous. Bad reasoning is 
imperfect re-presentation. G H. Lewes. 

Representable (rep-re-zent’a-bl), a. Cap- 
alile of being represented. Coleridge. 

The peripherally-initiated feelings of external origin 
are more representable tlian those of internal ori^n; 
and both of these can be represented with greater 
facility than the centrally-initiated feelings. 

//. Spencer. 

Representance (rep-re-zent 'ans), n. Re- 
presentation; likeness. Donne. 

Representant (rep-re-zent'ant), a. Repre- 
senting; having vicarious power. 
Representant ( rep-rfi-zent'ant ), n. A re- 
presen tative. 

There is expected the Count Henry of Nassau to 
be at the said solemnity, as the representant of his 
brother. JVotton. 

Representation (rep're-zen-ta"8hon), n 
1. The act of representing, describing, ex- 
hibiting, portraying, <fec.— 2 That which re- 
presents; the means by which something is 
represented: more particularly, (a) an image 
or likeness ; a picture or statue ; as, repre- 
sentations of natural scenery. (6) Exhibition 
of a play on the stage, or of a character in a 
play; a dramatic performance, (c) Verbal 
description ; statement of arguments or 
facts, <fec, ; as, i\vo representation of an his- 
torian, of a witness, or an advocate Hence 
sometimes, specifically, a written expostu- 
lation; a remonstrance. 

He threatened * to send his jack-boot to rule the 
country,' when the senate once ventured to make a 
representation against his ruinous policy 

Brougham 

3. ’The part performed by a representative 
or deputy; especially, the function of the 
delegate of a constituency in a legislative 
assembly : the system according to which 
communities are represented in such assem- 
blies ; as, the representation of a county or 
borough in parliament. 

The reform in representation he uniformly opposed. 

4 A number of delegates or representatives 
collectively.— 5 In law, (a) the standing in 
the place of another, as an heir, or in the right 
of taking by inheritance; the personating of 
another, as heirs, executors, administrators. 
In Scots law, the term is usually applied to 
the obligation incurred by an heir to pay the 
debts and perform the obligations incumbent 
upon his predecessor, (ft) A collateral state- 
ment in insurance, either by parol or in 
writing, of such facts or circumstances re- 
lating to the proposed adventure, and not 
inserted in the policy, as are necessary for 
tJie information of the insurer, to enable 
liim to form a just estimate of tlie risk, 
(c) In Scots law, the written pleading pre- 
sented to a lord-ordinary of the Court of 
Session when his judgment was brought 
under review — Syn. Description, show, de- 
lineation, portraiture, likeness, resemblance, 
exhibition, sight. 

Re-presentation (r6'prez.en-ta"Bhon), n. 
TJie act of presenting to the mind what was 
formerly present, but is now absent. 

If all reasoning be the re-presentatwn of what is 
now absent but formerly was present, and can again 
be m.adc present, — in other words, if the test of accu- 
rate reasoning is its reduction to fact, — tlien is it 
evident that Pnilosophy, dealing witli transcendental 
objects which cannot be present, and employing a 
method which admits of no verification (or recfuction 
to the test of fact), must be an impossible attempt. 

G H. Lewes. 

Represontational ( rep're-zen-ta’'8hon-al ), 
a Pertaining to, or containing representa- 
tion. 

Representationary ( rep^rg-zen-ta^shon-a- 
ri), a. Of or pertaining to representation ; 
representative; as, a representationary sys- 
tem of government. [Bare.] 

Bepresantatlye (rep-re-zent'a-tiv), a. [Fr. 
reprisentatif. See Represent.] 1. Fitted 
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to represent, portray, or typify; exhibiting 
likeness or similitude. 

They relieve themselves with this distinction, and 

S et own the legal sacrifices, though representative, to 
e proper and real. Atterbury. 

2. Bearing the character or power of an- 
other; acting as a substitute for others; per- 
forming the functions of others; as, a xapra- 
sentative body. 

This council of four hundred was chosen, one hun- 
dred out of cdcli tribe, and seems to have been a 
body representative of the people. Sw^/t. 

3. Conducted by the agency of delegates 
who are chosen by the people ; as, a repre- 
setdative government. 

He (Cromwell) gave the countiy a constitution far 
more perfect than any which had at that time been 
known in the world. He reformed the representative 
system in a manner which has extorted praise even 
from Lord Clarendon. Macaulay, 

4. In nat. hist presenting the full character- 
istics of the type of a group ; as, a repre- 
sentative genus.— -6. In metaph. (a) giving a 
transcript of what is directly presented to or 
known by the mind ; as, the representative 
faculties, (b) Existing as a transcript of 
what was originally directly presented to 
or known by the mind ; as, representative 
knowledge 

Representative (rep-rg-zent'a-tiv), n. i.One 
who or that which represents or exhibits the 
likeness of another; that by which anything 
is represented or exhibited. ‘ A statue of 
Rumour, whisperiui^ an idiot in the ear, who 
was the representative of credulity. ' Addi- 
son. 

This doctrine supposes the perfections of CJod to 
be representatives to us of whatever we perceive in 
the creatures Locke. 

2. An agent, deputy, or substitute, who sup- 
plies the place of another or others, being 
invested with his or their authority; as, an 
attorney is the representative of his client 
or employer; a member of the House of 
Commons is the representative of his con- 
stituents and of the nation.— 8. In Zaw. one 
that stands in the place of another as heir, 
or in the right of succeeding to an estate of 
inheritance, or to a crown. — Real represent- 
ative, an heir-at-law or devisee.— -rersOTiai 
representative, an executor or administra- 
tor.— of Representatives, the lower or 
popular branch of the supreme legislative 
body in the United States; the lower house 
of the national congress. It consists of 
members chosen biennially by the people of 
the several states in numbers proportioned 
to their population. Each state appoints at 
least one representative. 
Repre8eiitatlvely(rep-re-zent'a-tiv-li),adi>. 
In a representative manner. Barrow. 
RepreBentatlveneBB(rep-rS-zent'a-tiv-ne8), 
n. The state or quality of being represen- 
tative. 

Dr. Burnet observes that every thought is attended 
with consciousness and representativeness. 

Spectator. 

Representer (rep-re-zent'6r), n. One who 
represents; as, (a) one who shows, exhibits, 
or describes. Sir T. Browne, (b) A represen- 
tative; one that acts by deputation. [Rare.] 

My muse officious ventures 
On the nation’s rrpresenters. 

Representment (rep-re-zent^ment), n. Re- 
presentation. Jer. Taylor. 

Repress (re-pres'). * [Prefix re, and press; 
L reprimo, remessum—re, back, and premo, 
to press ] 1 To press back or down effec- 
tually; to crush; to quell ; to put down : to 
subdue; as, to repress sedition or rebellion; 
to repress the first rising of discontent. 

‘ Sovereign law . . . crowning good, rewess- 
ing ill.’ Sir W. Jones. - 2. To checlc; to 
restrain; to keep under due restraint. 

Such kings 

Favour the innocent, repress the bold. IValler. 

Syn. To curb, check, restrain, suppress, 
smother, quell, subdue, crush, overpower. 
Repress t (re-pres'), n. The act of subduing. 
Represser (re-pres'6r),n One who represses; 
one that crushes or subdues 
Beipressible (re-pres'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being repressed or restrained. 

Bepressibly (re-pres'i-bli), adv. In a re- 
pressible manner. 

Repression (re-pre'shon), n. 1. The act of 
repressing, restraining, or subduing; as, the 
repression of tumults. ‘ What sublime re- 
pression of himself.' Tennyson. — 2. That 
which represses; check; restraint. 
Repressive (re-pres'iv), a. Having power to 
repress or crush; tending to aubdiie or 
restrain. 

It was now necessary to have recourse to repres- 
sive measures. MacetHk^, 
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Rapreiudyely (rfi-prea'iv-U), adv. In a re- 
pressive manner; so as to repress. 
Rspriefet (rs-pr^r), n. Reproof. Spenser. 
Reprievalt (r6-prev'al), n. Respite; re- 
prieve. 

His (the sailor’s) sleeps are but retrievals of his 
dantifers. Sir T. Overbury. 

Repsleve (re-prev'), n. [O.E. repreve, re- 
preeve, reproof, censure ; but in this case 
apparently = re- woo/, a fresh proof or trial 
—re, ajgain, and old preve, preef, a proof, 
test, trial; or, according to another view, from 
O.Fr, reprover, repruver, to blame, condemn ; 
L. reprobare (re, and probo, to prove), to re- 
ject, condemn, meaning originally the rejec- 
tion of a sentence already passed. Heine ve is 
a word that has undergone a similar change 
of form.] 1. The suspension of the execu- 
tion of a criniiuars sentence. It may take 
place (a) at the mere pleasure of the crown; 
(&) where the judge is not satisfied with the 
verdict, or the indictment is insufficient, or 
any favourable circumstances appear in the 
criminars character, in order to give time 
to apply to the crown for either an absolute 
or conditional pardon; (c) where a woman 
is capitally convicted and pleads her preg- 
nancy; (d) where the criminal becomes in- 
sane. The word is popularly but incorrectly 
used to signify a permanent remission, or 
commutation of a capital sentence. 

The momjijg Sir John Hotham was to die, a re- 
trieve was sent to suspend the execution for three 
days. Lord Clarendon. 

2. Respite; interval of ease or relief. 

All that I ask is but a short retneve 

Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve. Denham. 

Reprieve (re-prev'),r t pret. App. reprieved; 
ppr reprieving 1. f To re-prove. Spenser. 
2. To grant a respite to; to suspend or delay 
the execution of for a time; as, to reprieve 
a criminal for thirty days. 

Having been condemned for his part in the late 
rebellion, his malesty had been pleased to retrieve 
him, wuh several of ms friends, in order to give thcni 
their lives jiddison. 

S. To relieve for a time from any suffering. 

Company, though it may retrieve a man from his 
melancholy, yet cannot secure a man from his con- 
science. South. 

Reprimaxid ( rep'ri-mand ). n. [Fr. r^pri- 
mande, from L reprimenda, a thing to be 
checked or repressed, from reprimo, repres- 
sum, to repress. Jieprimanae would thus 
signify primarily a thing worthy of blame, 
then the act of blaming ] Severe reproof 
for a fault; reprehension, private or public; 
as, to give one a severe rejyrimand. 

His letter is that of a superior, under the guise of the 
lowest humility, dictating what is irrefragably nght , 
In its address it is the supplication of a suitor ; in its 
substance, in its spirit, a lofty retrtmand. Mihnan. 

Reprimand (rep-ri-mand'), r f. l. To re- 
prove severely; to reprehend; to chide for 
a fault. 

Germantcus was severely retrunanded by Tibe- 
rius for travelling into Egypt without his permission 
Arbuthnot 

2- To reprove publicly and officially, in exe- 
cution of a sentence; as, the court ordered 
the officer to be reprimanded.— Reprove, 
Rebuke, Reprimand, Censure, Remonstrate, 
Expostulate, Reproach See under Cen- 
sure. ~-Syn. To reprove, reprehend, chide, 
rebuke, censure, blame 
Reprint (re-printo. v t. 1. To print again; to 
pnnt a second or any new edition of. Pcqte 
2. To renew the impression of. 

The business of redemption is . . to repriut 
Cod’s image on the soul South 


2. The act of retorting on an enemy by in- 
flicting suffering or death on a prisoner 
taken from him, in retaliation of an act of 
inhumanity. — 8. Any taking by way of re- 
taliation; an act of severity done in retalia- 
tion. 

This gentleman, as it seems, being very desirous 
to make reprisals tmon me, undertakes to furnish 
out a whole section of gross misrepresentations made 
by me in iny quotations. fVaterland. 

4 Same as Recaption. — Letters of marque 
and reprisal. See Marque. 

Reprise (re-priz'), n. (Fr. reprise, from re- 
prendre, to take back; L. reprehendo. See 
Reprisal.] l.t A taking by way of retalia- 
tion 

if so, a just reprise would only be 

Of what the land usurp'd upon the sea. Dryden. 

2. A term used by masons to denote the re- 
turn of mouldings in an internal angle.— 

3. In maritime taw, a ship recaptured from 
an enemy or pirate. If recaptured within 
twenty-four hours of her capture, she must 
be restored to her owners in whole, if after 
that period she is the lawful prize of tliose 
who recaptured her.— 4 pi. In law, yearly 
deductions, duties, or payments out of a 
manor and lauds as rent-charge, rent-seck, 
annuities, and the like. Written also Re- 
prizes. 

Reprise t (rS-prlz'). l- To take again; to 
retake. Spenser; Chapman.— 2. To recom- 
pense; to pay. 

RepriStinate (rfi-pris'tin-at), r t To restore 
to pristine or first state or condition. (Rare. } 
Repristination (re-pri8'ti-im"Bhon), n. The 
act of restoring to original or first state or 
condition, or the state of being so restored; 
resuscitation. [Rare.] 

Reprivet (rg-priv'), v.t. To reprieve; to 
rescue; to relieve from Spenser 
Reprize (re-prizO. v. t. To prize anew. 
Reprize (re-priz'), n. See Reprise, 4. 
Reproach (rc-proch'), vt [Fr reprocher, 
0. Ft. reprochier, Fr repropchar, to re- 
proach, which Diez refers to a L L repropi- 
are, from L re, back, and prope, near. Re- 
proach thus signifies primarily to bring near, 
to bring, as it were, under one’s eyes. Com- 
pare sense of object {[verb), which also pri- 
marily signifies to bring before the face So 
also approacA, from L prope.] 1 To charge 
with a fault in severe language ; to censure 
with severity, opprobrium, or contempt; k> 
upbraid: now usually with a personal object 

Mezentius . . with his ardour warm'd 
His fainting friends, reproach'd their shameful flight 
Dryden. 

That this new-comer Shame 

There sit not, and reproach us as unclean 

Milton. 

Am I the cause, I the poor cause that men 

Reproach you, saying all your force is gone T 

Tennyson. 

2.t To disgrace. ‘Else imputation . . . 
might reproach your life ’ Shak.— Reprove, 
Rebuke, Reprimand, Censure, Remonstrate, 
Expostulate, Reproach See under CENSURE 
Syn To upbraid, censure, blame, rebuke, 
condemn, revile, vilify. 

Reproach (re-proch'), n 1. The act of re- 
proaching; a severe or cutting expression 
of censure or blame ; censure mingled with 
contempt or opprobrium ; contunielious or 
opprobrious language towards any person ; 
aimsive reflections; as, to heap reproaches 
on a person ‘ Foul-mouthed reproach ’ Shak. 
2. An occasion of blame or censure; shame; 
infamy; disgrace 

Give not thine heritage to reproach. Joel ti. 17. 

8. Object of contempt, scorn, or derision. 


Raprlnt (re'print), n. A second or a new 
Impression or edition of any printed work; 
reimpression. 

Reprisal (re-pri'zal), n. [Fr. repr^saUle, 
from It. ripresaglia, from L L. reprisalice, 
from L. reprehendo, to take again ; comp. 
prize, a capture, reprise, a taking back, also 
m>m L prehendo.] 1. The seizure or taking 
of anything from an enemy by way of re- 
taliation or Indemnification for something 
taken or detained by him; also, that which 
is so taken. 


Reprisals are used between nation and nation in 
order to do themselves Justice when they cannot 
otherwise obtain it If a nation has taken posses- 
sion of what belongs to another — if she refuses to pay 
a debt, to repair an injury, or to give adequate satis- 
faction for it, the iatter seizes something belonging 
to the former, and applies it to her own advantage, 
unless she obtains payment of what is due to her, to- 
gether with interest and damages, or may keep it as 
a pledge until she has received ample satisfaction. . . . 
Reprisals are either ordinary, as arresting and 
tidcing the goods of merchant-strangers within the 
realm, or extraordinary, as sauislaction out of the 
realm, and arc under the great seal. JVharton. 


Come, and let us build up the wall of Jerusalem, 
that we may be no more a reproach. Nch ii. 17. 

Syn. Disrepute, discredit, dishonour, scan- 
dal, opprobrium, invective, contumely, re- 
viling, abuse, vilification, scurrility, inso- 
lence, insult, scorn, contempt, ignominy, 
shame, dii^rrace, infamy 
Reproachable (r6-pr6ch'a-bl), a. 1. Deserv- 
ing reproach.— 2. t Opprobrious; scurrilons; 
reproachful ‘ Contumelious or reproachable 
verses.' Sir T, Elyot. [Rare.] 
ReproacliaBleneBB (r^-prOch'a-bl-nes), 71. 
The state of being reproachable. 
Reproachably (r6-pr6ch'a-bli), adv. In a 
reproachable manner. 

Reproacber (re-pr6ch'6r), n. One who re- 
proaches. 

Reproacbfill (rg-prdch'fiil), a. 1 . Contain- 
ing or expressing reproach or censure ; up- 
braiding; scurrilous; opprobrious; as, re- 
proachful words. ‘Thrust these remoach- 
ful speeches down his throat.’ Shak. — 
2. Worthy or deserving of reproach; shame- 
ful; brinipng or casting reproach; infamous; 


base; 'vile; as, reproachful conduct. ‘A re- 
proachful Ufa' IftWon.— S yn, Opprobrious, 
contumelious, abusive. Insulting, contempt- 
uous insolent, scurrilous, disreputable, dis- 
creditable, dishonourable, shameful, dis- 
graceful, scandalous, base, vile, infamous. 
ItoproacbfUlly (re-prdch'rul-li), adv. 1. In 
a reproachful manner : (a) in terms of re- 
proach; opprobriously; scurrilously. ‘Give 
none occasion to the adversary to speak re- 
proachfully.' 1 Tim. V. 14. (6) Shamefully; 
disgracefully; contemptuously. ‘Shall I 
then be used I'eproachfully. ’ Shak. 
ReproacbfUlneBB (rfi-prdch'ful-nes), n. 
Quality of being reproachful. 
ReproacbleBS (re-pr6ch'les), a. Without 
reproacli. 

Reprobanoet (rep'rd-bans), n. Reprobation. 
Shak. 

Reprobate (rep'rb-b&t), a. [L. reprobatus, 
disapproved, pp. of reprobo—re, denoting 
the opposite of the action betokened by the 
simple verb, and probo, to approve. Comp. 
reprieve and reprove.] l.f Not enduring 

S roof or trial; not of standard purity or 
neness; disallowed; disapproved; rejected. 

Reprobate silver shall men call them, because the 
Lora hath rejected them Jcr. vi. 30. 

2. Abandoned in sin; morally abandoned; 
depraved; profligate; lost to virtue or grace. 
‘By reprobate desire thus madly led.* Shak. 
‘Spirits reproFate.' Milton. 

God forbid that every single commission of a sin 
. . . should so far deprave the soul, and bring it to 
such a reprobate condition, as to take pleasure in 
other men's sins. South, 

— Profligate, Reprobate, Abaiidoned. See 
under Abandoned.— Syn Abandoned, viti- 
ated, depraved, coiTupt, wicked, profligate, 
base, vile, castaway. 

Reproba'to (rep'ro-biit), n. One who is very 

S rofligate or abandoned ; a person aban- 
oned to sin; one lost to virtue and religion; 
a wicked, depraved wretch; as, to shun the 
society of reprobates. 

I acknowledge myself a reprobate, a villain, a trai- 
tor to the king, and the most unworthy man that ever 
lived. Raleigh. 

Reprobate (rep'ro-bat), v.t. pret. & pp. re- 
probated; ppr. rejxrobatiny. [L. reprobo, re- 
probatum. See the adjective ] 1. To dis- 
approve with detestation or marks of ex- 
treme dislike; to contemn strongly; to con- 
demn; to reject. It expresses more than 
disapprove. We disapprove of slight faults 
and improprieties; we reprobate what is 
mean or criminal. 

And doth he reprobate, and will he damn 
The use of his own bounty? Couper, 

2 In a milder sense, to disallow. 

Such an answer as this, is reprobated and disallowed 
of in law. Ayliffe, 

S To abandon to vice or punishment, or to 
hopeless ruin or destruction. ‘A reprobated 
hardness of heart ’ Sir R. L’ Estrange. — 
Approbate and reprobate, in Scots law, to 
take advantage of one part of a deed and 
reject the rest, niis is incompetent. A 
deed must be taken altogether or rejected 
altogether. See under APPROBATE.— SYN. 
To condemn, reprehend, censure, disown, 
abandon, reject. 

ReprobateneSB ( rep'ro-bat-nes ), n. The 
state of being reprobate 
Reprobater (rep'r6-hat-6r), n. One who re- 
probates. ’John, Duke of Argyle, the patri- 
otic reprobater of F’rench modes.' Mark 
Noble. 

Reprobation (rep-ro-ba'shon), n [L. rewo- 
batio,reprobat lonis. See REPROBATE ] l.Tlie 
act of reprobating, or of disapproving with 
marks of extreme dislike. 

The profligate pretenses . . . are mentioned witli 
becoming reprobation. 

2. The state of being reprobated ; condem- 
nation; censure; rejection. 

You arc empowered to . . . put your stamp on all 
that ought to pass for current, and set a brand of re- 
probation on cbpt poetry and false coin, Dryden. 

8. In iheol. the act of consigning, or the 
state of being consigned to eternal punish- 
ment; or, that decree by which a certain 
number of the human race are supposed to 
have been set apart from eternity as repro- 
bates: the opposite of election. —i. In ernes, 
law, the propounding of exceptions either 
to facts, persons, or ^ings. 
Reprobattoner (rep-rO-b&'shon-ftr), n. In 
theol. one who believes in the dootrine of 
the reprobation of the non-elect. 

Let them take heed that they mistake not their 
own fierce temper for the mind of God. . . . But I 
never knew any of the Geneva or Scotch modeL 
which sort of sanctified rrprobatittur* we abound 
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with, either use or like this way of preachlnj^r {n my I 
life ; but generally whips and scorpions, wrath and 
vengeance, fire and brimstone, made both top and 
bottom, front and rear, first and last, of all their dis- 
courses. South. 

ReprobatlTd, Reprobatory (rep^rO-bat-iv, 
rep'r6-bat-o-ri), a. Of or pertaining to re- 
probation; condemning in strong terms; 
criminatory. 

Reprobator (rep'ro-bat-or), n. In Scots law, 
formerly an action instituted for the pur- 
pose of convicting a witness of perjury, or 
of proving that he was liable to the objec- 
tions of agency, enmity, partial counsel, or 
the like. 

Reproduce (re-pro-dus'), v.t. pret. & pp. re- 
prodticed; ppr. reproducbig. 1. To produce 
or yield again or anew ; to renew the pro- 
duction of; to generate, as offspring; as, trees 
are reproduced by new shoots from the roots 
or stump; and certain animals, as the polyps, 
are reproduced by gemmation or budding. 

If horse-dung refiyodiiceth oats it will not be easily 
determined where the power of generation ccaseth. 

Str. T. Bronunt. 

2. To make a copy of ; to portray ; to repre- 
sent; to bring to the memory or imagination; 
as, he reproduced the scene on canvas. 

Reproducer (re-pr6-du8'6r), n. One who or 
that which reproduces. ‘The reproducer 
of this fatal scheme * Burke. 
Reproduction (re-pro-duk'shon), n. 1. The 
act or process of reproducing, presenting, 
or yielding again. 

The labourers and labouring cattle, therefore, em- 
ployed in agriculture, not only occasion, like the 
workmen in manufactures, the rtproduetton of a 
value equal to their own consumption, or to the capi- 
tal Avhich employs them, together with its owners’ 
profits, but of a much greater value. Adam Smith. 

Specifically— 2. The process whereby new in- 
dividuals are generated and the perpetua- 
tion of the species insured; the process 
whereby new orgatiisms are produced from 
those already existing; as, the reproduction 
of plants or animals. 

Amid all the admirable contrivances of nature, for 
the reproduction of tlie species of all the myriads of 
o^amzed nature, where shall we behold any for that 
of the same individual? Felloives 

3. ITiat which is reproduced or revived; that 
which is presented anew; as, the play is not 
new. It is a reproduction 

Reproductive, Reproductory (re-pro- 
duk'tiv, re-prO-duk'to-ri), a. Pertaining to 
or employed in reproduction ; tending to 
reproduce; as, the reproductive organs of an 
animal 

Repromulgate ( re-pro-mul'gat ), v t. To 
promulgate again, to republish. 
Repromulgation (rc-prd'niiil-ga"shon), n. 

A second or repeated promulgation. 
Reproof (re-prof), n. fProm reprove (which 
see) ] 1 The expression of blame orcen.suro 
addressed to a person ; blame expressed to 
the face; censure for a fault; reprehension; 
rebuke; reprimand. 

If you think well to carry this as you may, the 
doubleness of the benefit defends the deceit from re- 
proof Shak 

Those best c.in bear reproof, who merit praise 
Pope 

2.t Disproof; confutation; refutation. 

The virtue of this jest will be the incomprehensible 
lies that this same f.at rogue will tell us when we meet 
at supper . . . wh.at wards, wh.it blows, what ex- 
tremities he endured; and in the reproof of this lies 
the jest ShdA:. 

— Admonition, Reprehension, Reproof See 
under Admonition — Syn. Reprehension, 
chiding, reprimand, rebuke, censure, blame. 
Reprovable (rC-piOv'a-bl), a. Worthy of 
being reproved ; deserving reproof or cen- 
sure ; blamalile Jer Taylor —SYN. Blam- 
able, censurable, reprehensible, culpable, 
rebukable 

Reprovableness (re-prOv'a-bl-nes), n. State 
of being reprovable 

Reprovably (r^-prOv'a-bli), adv In a re- 
provable manner. 

l^proyal (re-prOv'al), n. Act of reproving; 
admonition; reproof. 

Reprove (re-prOv'), v.t pret pp. reproved; 
ppr. reproving [Fr, riprouver, to blame, 
to censure; O.Fr reprover, from L reprobo. 
See Reprobate ] l. To charge with a fault 
to the face; to chide; to reprehend. Luke 
iii. 19. Fonnerly sometimes with of; as, to 
reprove one of laziness. Carew. — 2. To ex- 
press disapproval of; as, to reprove sins: with 
a thing as object. — 8. To have the effect of 
censuring; to serve to admonish. 

The vldous cannot bear the jiresence of the good, 
whose very looks reprove them, and whose life is a 
severe, though silent admonition. BuckmiusUr. 


4. t To convince, as of a fault; to make mani- 
fest. 

When he is come he will reprove the world of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment. John xvi. 8. 

5. t To refute; to disprove. 

My lords, 

Reprove my allegation if you can, 

Or else conclude my words effectual. Shak. 

— Reprove, Rebuke, Reprimand, Censure, 
Remonstrate, Expostulate, Reproach. See 
under Censure —Syn. To reprehend, chide, 
rebuke, scold, blame, censure. 

Reprover (rg-prOv'er), n. One that reproves; 
one who or that which blames. 'Thereprovers 
of vice. ’ Locke. j 

Reprovingly (re-prbv'ing-li). adv. In a re- 
proving manner. 

Reprune (rg-prOnO, v. t. l. To prune or trim 
again, as trees or shrubs. Evelyn. — 2. To 
dress or trim again, as a bird Its feathers, i 
‘ Yet soon reprunes her wing to soar anew.' 
Young. 

Rep-Silver (rep'sil-vSr), n. Money anciently 
pmd by servile tenants to their lord, to be 
quit of the duty of reaping his corn. 

Reptant (rep'tant), a. [See Reptation. ] 
In hot. and zool. creeping; crawling; repta- 
tory. 

Reptation (rep-ta'shon), n [L. reptatio, 
reptationis, from repto, freq. of repo, to 
creep ] The act of creeping or crawling, as 
of the serpents and other members of the 
Reptilia 

Reptatory (rep'ta-to-ri), a In zool. creep- 
ing; crawling; reptant; as, reptatory ani- 
mals. 

Reptile (rep'til), a. [Fr reptile, from L. rep- 
tilts, creeping, from repo, repturn, to creep. 
Curtiua considers repo-srepo, a metathesis 
of L. serpo, to creep (whence serpent). Cog. 
Cr herpo, to creep, Skr. srip, to go. ] 

1 Creeping ; moving on the belly, or with 
small, short legs.— 2 Crovelling; low; mean; 
vulgar; as, a reptile race or crew. ‘A false, 
reptile prudence ' Burke. 

Dislodge their reptile souls 

broin tne bodies and forms of men. Coleridge. 

Reptile (rep'til), n. l. in a general sense, 
an animal that moves on its belly, or by 
means of small short legs, as snakes, lizards, 
caterpillars, <fec ; a crawling creature ; spe- 
oiflcally, in zool an animal belonging to the 
class Reptilia (which see). 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail, 

That crawls at cv’mng in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forewarn’d 

Wilt step aside and let the reptile live. Cowper. 

2 A grovelling, abject, or mean person : a 
term of contempt 

It would he the highest folly and arrogance in the 
reptile Man to imagine that he, by any of his endea- 
vours, could add to the glory of God. IFardurtoii 

Reptilia (rep-til'i-a), n. pi. A class of 
vertebrate animals, constituting with the 
birds, to which they are most closely allied, 
Huxley's second division of vertebrates, 
Sauropsida The reptiles lie between am- 
phibia and birds, differing from the former 
chiefly in breathing by lungs during the 
whole period of their existence ; and from 
birds in being cold-blooded, in the body 
being supplied with a mixture of venous and 
arterial blood, in being covered by plates 
or scales instead of feathers, and in the 
fore-legs never being constructed— in living 
reptiles at least— on the type of wings. The 
heart has only three cavities, viz. two sepa- 
rate auricles and a single ventricular cavity, 
usually divided Into two by an incomplete 
partition. In the Crocodilia alone is the 
partition between the ventricles a perfect 
one ; and even in these the heart consists 
functionally of no more than three chambers. 
The lungs are less cellular than in birds and 
mammals, and often attain a great size 
Reptiles are oviparous, but in some ca.se3, 
as in vipers and some lizards, the eggs are 
retained in the body till the young are ready 
to be excluded, when the animal is said to 
be ovo- viviparous. The lower jaw articu- 
lates with the skull by a quadrate bone, and, 
as this often projects backward, the opening 
of the mouth is very great and may even 
extend beyond the base of the skull. Ex- 
cept in the turtles and tortoises, teeth 
adapted rather for seizing and holding prey 
than for masticating it are present, but, save 
In the crocodiles, are not sunk in sockets. 
Ribs are always present. With the excep- 
tion of the tortoises, reptiles are of an elon- 
gated form. In the serpents and some liz- 
ards no traces of limbs appear; in other 
lizards they are rudimentary, while in the 
remainder of the class they are fully devel- 


oped, but not to the extent to which devel- 
opment takes place in birds and quadrupeds* 
these members seldom being of sufficient 
length to keep the belly from the ground. 
All reptiles have homy epidermic scales* 
and the class is divided into two sections— 
Squamata and Loricata, according as the 
exo-skeleton consists simply of these scales, 
or there are osseous plates developed in the 
derma as well. The class is divided Into 
ten orders, of which the first four are repre- 
sented by living forms ; the remaining six 
are extinct. The living orders are the Che- 
lonia (tortoises and turtles), Ophidia (ser- 
pents and snakes), Lacertilia (lizards). Cro- 
cudilia (crocodiles and alligators). Ine ex- 
tinct orders are the Ichthyoptery^a, Saurop- 

S ia, Anomodontia, Tterosauria. Deino- 
a, and Theriodontia. 

Reptilian (rep-til'i-an), a. Belonging to the 
Reptilia or reptiies.— Reptilian age, in geol. 
the era in which the class of reptiles attained 
its highest expansion, comprising the trias- 
sic, Jurassic, and cretaceous periods. 
Reptilian (rep-til'i-an), n. An animal of 
the class Reptilia; a reptile. 

Republic (re-pub'lik), n. [Fr, ripuhlique, L. 
respubhea—res, an affair, interest, and pub- 
lica, fern, of puhlicus, public ] 1 . A common- 
wealth; a political community in which the 
supreme power in the state is vested not in a 
hereditary ruler, but either in certain privi- 
leged members of the community or in the 
whole community. According to the consti- 
tution of the governing body a republic may 
therefore vary from the most exclusive oli- 
garchy to a pure democracy, the supreme 
power in the former being consigned to the 
nobles or a few privileged individuals, as was 
formerly the case in Venice and Genoa; while 
in the latter the supreme power is placed 
in the hands of rulers chosen periodically 
by and from tlie whole body of the people, 
or by their representatives assembled in a 
congress or national assembly. The purest 
and most ancient form of a republic was 
that in which all the citizens met in com- 
mon assembly to enact their laws, a system 
practicable only in very small states, and 
which accordingly has been superseded in 
all modern republics of the world by the 
representative system. The United States 
of America and Switzerland are federal re- 
publics, consisting of a number of separate 
states bound together by treaty, so as to 
present to the external world the aspect of 
a single state with a central government, 
without wholly renouncing their individ- 
ual powers of internal self-government. — 
2.t One's country at large; the state; the 
public. 

Those that by their deeds will make it known, 
Whose dignity they do sustain ; 

And life, state, glory, all they gain, 

Count the republic's, not their own. B. yoHson. 

—-Republic of letters, the collective body of 
literary and learned men. 

Republican (re-pub'li-kan), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to a republic ; consisting of a common- 
wealth; as, a republican constitution or 
government.— 2. Consonant to the principles 
of a republic ; as, republican sentiments or 
opinions; republican manners. —Republican 
parly, in United States politics, a name first 
applied to the party which favoured a strong 
central government, not acting through the 
states, but directly upon the people; op- 
posed to the Dcruoc/aftcparfi/, which main- 
tained the rights of individual states. The 
party was latterly identified with the anti- 
slavery movement, and may be, in a general 
way, described as analogous to tlie British 
Liberal party. 

Republican (r§-pub'li-kan), n. 1, One who 
favours or prefers a republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

There is a want of polish in the subjects of free 
states which has made the roughness of a republican 
almost proverbial. Brougham. 

2. In United States politics, one of the Re- 

S iiblican party See under the adiective.— 
'lack Republicans, a name applied by their 
opponents to the Republican party in the 
United States, from their anti-slavery ten- 
dencies. —Red Republican. See under RED. 
Republicanism (r6-pub'li-kan-lzm), n. 1. A 
republican form or system of government. — 
2. Attachment to a republican form of gov- 
ernment; republican principles; as, hisre- 
vuhlicanism was of the most advanced typa 
ItopubUcanize (re-pub'li-kan-iz), v.t To 
convert to republican principles; as, to re- 
publicanize the rising generation. 
Republlcatlon(r6-pubai-k&"shon),n. l. The 
acl of republishing; a new publication ot 


Ch, Sc. loch'. 


J,job; ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, tAen; th, fftln; w, trig; wh, laAig; zh, azure.— See KlT. 
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■cmiettiliiff before published; as, the repub^ 
Uoation m a book or pamphlet —2. The re- 
print in one country of a work published in 
another. —8. In law, a second publication of 
a former will after cancelling or revoking. 

If there be many testaments, the last overthrows 
all the former ; but the rt/ublicattoH of a former will 
revokes one of a later date, and establishes the first. 

Blackstont. 

llOpubliBh (rd-publish), v.t. To publish 
anew; (a) to publish again, as a new edition 
of a book. (2>) To print or publish again, as a 
foreign reprint (c) In law, to revive, as a 
will revoked, either by re-execution or by a 
codicil. Btackatone. 

Bepubllsher (rd-publish-dr), n. One who 
republishes. 

Repudiable (rg-pd'di-a-bn. a. Capable of 
being repudiated or rejected ; fit or proper 
to be put away. 

BepUfUate (r6-pu'di-aty V t pret & pp. re- 
pudiated; ppr. repudiating [L repudio, 
repudiatum, to divorce, to cast off or reject, 
from repudium, a casting off, a divorce.] 

1. To cast awav; to reject; to discard; to 
renounce; to disavow. 

Atheists . . . repudiate all title to the kingdom of 
heaven. Bentley. 

2. To put away; to divorce. 

His separation from Terentia. whom he repudiated 
not long afterward, was perhaps an affliction to him 
at this time. Bohngbroke. 

8. To refuse to acknowledge or to pay, as 
debt; to disclaim; specifically, to disown, as 
debts contracted by a former goveniment 
for the convenience or to meet the necessi- 
ties of the state. 

Bepudlation (re-pu'di-&''8hon), n. [L. re- 
v^iatio, repudiationis, from rcpxidio. See 
repudiate.] The act of repudiating or the 
state of being repudiated: (a) rejection; dis- 
avowal or renunciation of a right or obliga- 
tion. (b) The putting away of a wife or a 
woman l^trothed ; divorce, (c) Refusal on 
the part of a government to pay debts con- 
tracted by a former government (d) Eccles. 
the refusal to accept a benefice. 
Bepndlationlst (re-pu'di-a"8hon-ist),n. One 
who advocates repudiation ; one who dis- 
claims liability for debt contracted by a 
predecessor In office, &c, 

Mpudiator ( re-pu'di-at-6r ), n. One who 
repudiates. 

Bdpugnt (rd-punO.t.f. [L. repugno, to fight 
jwainst — re, against, and pugno, to fight ] 
oppose; to resist; to fight against. ‘ When 
stubbornly he did repugn the truth. ' Shak. 
Bdpngn t (rg-pun^, v.i. To oppose; to make 
resistance. Speneer. 

Nature repug-ning-, they scarce taste anything that 
irofitable. 


may be pro! 


Bepugnablei (re-pun'a-bl), a 
being resisted. 


Sir T FJyot. 

Capable of 


Repugnance ( rg-pug'nans), n. [Fr. r^pu- 
gna/nce; L. repugnant ia, from repugno, to re- 
sist — re, against, andpii^7i0, to fight (whence 
pugnacious, impugn, «&c.).] 1. The state of 
oeing opposed in mind; opposition of mind ; 
reluctance; unwillingness. ‘ The repugnance 
which we naturally have to labour. Drgden 

It was the part of a prudent successor to preserve 
an undeviating economy, to remove without repug- 
nance or delay the irritations of mon^>oUes and pur- 


veyance, and to remedy those allegi 
church. 


abuses in the 
Haliam. 


2. Opposition of principles or qualities ; in- 
consistency; contrariety; as, the repugnance 
of a thing to reason. * Repugnances of 
workes and words.’ Prynne. —Antipathy, 
Hatred, Aversion, Repugnance See under 
Antipathy. — Syn. ]^luctance, unwilling- 
ness, aversion, dislike, antipathy, hatred, 
hostility, irreconcilableness, contrariety, in- 
consistency. 

Repugnancy (re-pug'nan-sl), n. 1. Repug- 
nance; contrariety; inconsistency. 

But where difference is without repugnancy, that 
which hath been can be no prejudice to that which 
is. Hooker. 

If Act of resisting; resistance. 

And let the foes quietly cut their throats. 
Without repugnancy. Shak. 

Repugnant (rd-pug'nant), a. [L reptMnans, 
repugnantU, ppr. of repugno. See repug- 
nance ] 1. Standing or being in opposition ; 
opposite; contrary; at variance; inconsist- 
ent : luually followed by to, but sometimes 
by with; as, a supposition repugnant to com- 
mon sense; every sin it repugnant to the will 
of God. ‘So repugnant and contrarie are 
the physicians one to another.' Holland. ‘A 
sense repumtant unth their other known doc- 
trines.' Waterland, ‘Maxims repugnant 
U Justice.' Principal Roberteon. 


There it no breach of a divine law, but it more or 
lets repugnant unto the will of the lawgiver, God 
himself. Perkins. 

2. Highly distasteful; offensive; as, that 
coarse was most repugnant to me. — 8.+ Dis- 
obedient; refractory; not obsequious. 

Hit antique sword 

Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls 
Repugnant to command. Shak. 

4. In law, contrary to what is stated before; 
Inconsistent ; generally used of a clause in 
an instrument inconsistent with some other 
clause or with the general object of the in- 
strument. ~Syn. Opposite, opposed, adverse, 
contrary, inconsistent, irreconcilable, hos- 
tile, inimical. 

Repugnantly (rS-pug'nant-ll), adv. In a re- 
pugnant manner ; with opposition ; in con- 
tradiction. Svr T. Browne. 

Repugnatet (re-pug'n&t), v.t. To oppose ; 
to fight against. 

RepuUulate (r6-purifl-lAt),».i. [L. re, again, 
and pulluLo, to bud, from pullulus, dim. of 
pullue, a young animal, a chicken. ] To bud 
again. Howell. 

Repullulatlon (re-puTlu-la"8hon), n. The 
act of budding again. 

Repulse (re-puls'), 71. (L. repiUsa, from re- 
pmo,repulsum~re, back,andpeWo,to drive.] 

1. The condition of being repelled; the con- 
dition of being checked in advancing, or 
driven back by force. *By fate repelled, 
and with repulses tired.' Sir J. Denham.— 

2. The act of repelling or driving back. 

He received in the repulse of Tarquln, seven hurts 
i’ the body. Shak. 

3. Refusal; denial. 

Take no repulse, whatever she doth say. Shak 

4. Failure; disappointment. 

Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolved to effect. Shak. 

Repulse (re-puls'), v t. pret & pp. repulsed; 
ppr. repulsing. [See the noun.] 1. To re- 
pel; to beat or drive back; as, to repulse an 
assailant or advancing enemy. 

Complete to have discovered and repuUed 
Whatever wiles of foe or seeming friend. Milton. 

2. To refuse; to reject. 

She took the fruits of my advice ; 

And he, repulsed— a. short tale to make— 

Fell into a sadness Shak. 

Repulseless (re-puls'Ies), a. Incapable of 
being repelled. [Rare ] 

Repuilser (re-puls'er), n. One who or that 
which repulses or drives back. 

Repulsion (r6-pul'shon), n. [L. repulsio, 
repulsionis, from repello, repulsum. See 
Repel ] The act of repelling or driving 
buck, or tlie state of being repelled; specifi- 
cally, in physics, a term often applied to 
the action which two bodies exert upon one 
another when they tend to increase their 
mutual distance It was formerly thought 
that there were two forces, attraction and 
repulsion, which balanced and counteracted 
each other; but it is now known that all 
apparent repulsion is merely a difference of 
attractions. All repulsion can be referred 
to attraction, and attraction to displace- 
ments in and through material media. 
Repulsive (rg-puTsiv), a. 1. Acting so as 
to repel or drive away; exercising repulsion; 
repelling ‘ A repulsive force by which they 
fly from one another ’ Newton. ‘ The re- 
pulsive hand of Diomed ’ Chapman.— % t Re- 
sisting; withstanding 

The foe thrice tugged, and shook the rooted wootl ; 
Repulsive of his might the weapon stood. Pope 

3. Serving or tending to deter or forbid ap- 
proach or familiarity; repellent; forbidding; 
as, repulsive manners ; a very repulsive ap- 
pearance. 

Repulsively ( re-pul'slv-li ), adv. In a re- 
pulsive manner. 

Repulsiveness (rg-pul'siv-nes), n The qua- 
lity of being repulsive or forbidding. 
Bepulsoxy (re-pul'so-ri), a Repulsive ; driv- 
ing back. [Rare] 

Rei^ohase (re-pifer'chas), v. t To purchase 
back or again; to buy back; to regain by 
purchase or expenditure. 

Once more wr sit in Enjgiand's royal throne. 
Repurchased with the blood of enemies. Shak. 

Repurchase (re-p^r'chfts), n. The act of 
buying again ; the purchase again of what 
has been sold; a new purchase. 

Repuret (re-pfirO, v.t To purify or refine 
again. * Love s thrice repured nectar. ' Shak. 
Bepuruy (rfi-pfi'ri-n), v.t 'To purify again. 
Daniel. 

Reputable (rep'a-ta-bl), a. [See Repute.] , 
1. Being in good repute; held in esteem; 


estimable; as, a reputable man or character; 
reputable conduct.— 2. Consistent with repu- 
tation; not mean or disgraceful. 

In the article of danger it is as reputable to elude 
an enemy ais to defeat one. IV, Broome. 

Syn. Respectable, creditable, honourable, 
estimable. 

Reputableness (rep'a-ta-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being reputable. 

Reputably (rep'u-ta-bli), adv. In a reput- 
able manner; with reputation: without 
disgrace or discredit; as, to fill an oifioe 
reputably. 

Reputation (rep-fi-ta'shon), n. [Fr. r4pu~ 
tation, from L. reputatio, reputationis. See 
Repute.] l.t Account; estimation; consider- 
ation. ‘ For which he held his glory and his 
renoun at no value or reputatioun. ' Chaucer. 
2 Cliaracter by report; opinion of character 
generally entertained; character attributed 
to a person, action, or thing; repute: in a 
good or bad sense. 

Versoy, upon the lake of Geneva, has the reputa- 
tion of being extremely poor and beggarly. Addt.?oH. 

8. Favourable regard; the credit, honour, 
or character which is derived from a favour- 
able public opinion or esteem; good name. 

‘ Seeking the bubble reputation even in the 
cannon's mouth.’ Shaft. 

I see my reputation i.s at stake. Shak. 

At every word a reputation dies. Pope. 

Syn. Credit, repute, regard, estimation, 
esteem, honour, fame, 

Reputatlvely (rep'u-ta-tiv-li), adv. By re- 
pute, ' Reputatively learned.’ Chapman. 
[Rare.] 

Repute (rfi-piit'), v.t. pret. <fe pp. reputed; 
ppr. reputing. [Fr. r^puter, from L. re- 
puto, to count over — re, onAptUo, to reckon, 
to estimate (whence compute, impute, &c.).] 

1. To hold in thought; to account; to hold; 
to reckon ; to deem. ‘ All in England did 
repute him dead.' Shak. 

\Vlierefore are we counted as beasts, and refuted 
vile in your sight? Job xviii 3. 

2. To estimate; to value. Shak. 

Repute (re-put'), w. Reputation; character, 

good or bad, attributed by public report or 
opinion ; established opinion ; specifically, 
good character; the credit or honour de- 
rived from common or public opinion; as. 
men of repute. ‘A knight of old repute.* 
Tennyson. 

He who reigns 

Monarch in heaven, till then a>» one secure. 

Sat on Ins throne upheld by old repute Milton 

— Habit and repute, in Scots law, an ex- 
pression applied to whatever is held and 
reputed or generally received as matter of 
fact . as, a habit and repute thief ; a habit 
and repute marriage. 

Reputed (re-pQt'ed), p. and a Generally 
considered or esteemed; generally believed, 
regarded, or accounted. •’I’he reputed sou 
of Cordelion ’ Shak. — Reputed owner, in law, 
one who has to all appearances the right and 
actual possession of property. When a re- 
puted owner becomes banknipt, all goods 
and chattels in his pussession, with the 
consent of the true owner, may in general be 
claimed by the trustee for the benefit of the 
creditors. 

Reputedly (re-pftt'ed-li), adv. In common 
opinion or estimation ; by repute. 
ReputeleSB (r^-put'les), a. Not having 
good repute ; obscure ; inglorious ; disrep- 
utable ; disgraceful. ‘ Heputeless banish- 
ment ’ Shak. 

Requa-battery (rg'kwa-bat'^r- i), n. A kind 
of mitrailleuse, consisting of a number of 
rifle breech-loading barrels arranged upon a 
horizontal plane on a light field carriage, 
used in the American civil war. 

Requere,t v.f- To require. Chaucer. 
i^uest (r6-kwest'), n. [O.Fr. regueste; 
Mod Fr requite, from L. requisita, a thing 
required, a want, a need, from requiro, re~ 
quisitum—re, again, and queero, quoesitum^, 
to seek, to look or search for. Require, 
quest, inquisition, <&c., all have the same 
origin.] 1 . The expression of desire to some 
person for something to be granted or done; 
an asking; a petition; a prayer; an entreaty. 

Hainan stood up to make request for hit life to 
Esther the queen. Est. vU. 7. 

' To what request for what strange boon,’ he uld, 

* Are these your pretty tricks and fooleries, 

O Vivien, the preamolef' Tenttysom. 

2. The thing asked for or requested. 

I will both hear and grant you your requests. SfuiM. 

He gave them their request; but tent leanness into 
their soul, Ps. cvl. %$■ 


Fite, fir, fat, fgU; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Be. abune; y. So. Uy, 
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& t A question. 

U T J p*^***® request. 

Which 1 ao Ust pronounce, i$, O you wonder ! 

If you be maid or no. SAai. 

4 . A state of being desired or held in such 
estimation as to be sought after, pursued, or 
asked for. ‘ Coriolanus being now in no ra- 
quesV Shak. 

Knowledge and fame were in as great request as 
wealth among us now. Sir IV. Temple. 

Request expresses less earnestness than en- 
treaty and supplication, and supposes a right 
in the person requested to deny or refuse to 
grant. In this it differs from demand. — 
Court of requests, in England, a court of 
equity for the relief of such persons as ad- 
dressed his majesty by supplication, abol- 
ished by stat. 10 and 17 Car. I. The name 
was also given to tribunals of a special juris- 
diction for the recovery of small debts, which 
were for the most part abolished by the 
County Court Act of 1846. — Letters of re- 
quests: (a) in ecdes. law, an instrument by 
which the regular judge of a cause waives 
or remits his own jurisdiction, in which 
event the cause comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Court of Arches, (h) Letters formerly 
flpranted by the lord privy-seal preparatory 
to granting letters of marque. —S yn. Ask- 
ing, solicitation, petition, prayer, supplica- 
tion, entreaty, suit. 

Revest (re-kwest'), v. t. [See the noun ] 

1. To make a request for; to ask; to solicit; 
to express desire for. 

The weight of the golden car-rings which he re- 
quested was a thousand and seven hundred shekels 
of gold. Judg. viii. 26 . 

2. To express a request to; to ask; as, we 
requested a friend to accompany us.— S yn. 
To ask, solicit, desire, entreat, beseech. 

ReQUester (re-kwest'^r), n. One who re- 
quests; a petitioner. 

Request-note (re-kwest^ndt), n. In the 
inland revenue, an application to obtain a 
permit for removing excisable articles 
Requicken (re-kwik'n), v.t To reanimate; 
to give new life to. Shak. 

Requiem (re'kwi-em), n. [Acc. case of L. 
requies, rest, respite, relaxation— re, again, 
and quies, rest, repose.] 1. A funeral hymn 
or dirge sung for the repose of the soul of a 
dead person; a service or mass cuiitainiiig a 
hymn beginning 'Requiem ceternain,’ &c., 
sung for the dead for the rest of the soul, so 
called from the first word of the hymn. 

We should profane the service of the dead, 

To sing a requiem and such peace to her, 

As to peace-parted souls. Shak. 

2. A grand musical composition performed 
in honour of some deceased person. 

The requiems composed by Mozart, Joinelli, and 
Cherubim are well known, Brande <&- Cox. 

At Rest; quiet; peace 'Else had I an 
eternal requiem kept.' Sandy s. 
Re^UietOXyt (re-kwi'et-o-ri), n. [L.L re- 
qxj^torium, from L requies, requieiis, rest, 
quiet. See above.] A sepulchre. ‘Bodies 
. . . digged up out of their re^wicfones.’ 

Weever. 

Raquin ( relcwin ), n. [Fr ] A fish of the 
shark kind, the Carcarias vulgaris or 
white shark 

Requirable (re-kwh-'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being retiuired; fit or proper to be demanded. 
Sir M. Hale 

Require (re -kwir'), v.t. pret, &pp. required; 
ppr. requiring [O Fr. requerre, requierre, 
requirre. Mod Fr requdrir, from L. require, 
requirere, to searcli lor, to ask for, to need, 
to require. SeeREqUEsx,] 1. To demand; 
to ask or claim, as of riglit and by authority; 
to insist on having; to exact. 

Why then doth my lord requirethis thing? i Chr.xxl .3 

2. To ask as a favour; to request. 

I was ashamed to require of the king a band of 
soldiers and horsemen to help us against the enemy 
in the way. Ezra viil, n. 

Then, in that time and place I spoke to her, 

Requirtw at her hand the greatest gift, 

A womans heart, the heart of her I loved. Tennyson. 

8 To ask or order to do something; to call 
on; to request 

In humblest manner I require your highness 
That it shall please you to declare. Shak. 

4. To have need or necessity for ; to render 
necessary or indispensable ; to demand ; to 
need; to want; as, the matter requires great 
care; we require food to support our strength. 
* For you see my plight requires It. ' Sha^. 

God gives us what he knows our wants requity. 

• Drydtn. 

To him light labour spread her wholesome store, 


6. To find it necessary; to have to: with in- 
finitives; as, you will certainly require to go. 

Ask, Demand^ Claim, Require, Beg, Be- 
seech. See under Ask.— Syn. To claim, exact, 
enjoin, prescribe, direct, order, demand, 
need. 

Requirement (rS-kwIr'ment), n. 1. The act 
of requiring; demand; requisition,— 2. That 
which requires the doing of something; an 
authoritative or imperative command; an 
essential condition; claim. ‘The require- 
ments ot the divine law.' Foster.— -Z. That 
which is required; something for the supply 
of needs; something necessary. 

The great want and requirement of our age is an 
earnest, thoughtful, and suitable ministry. 

Bdec. Rev. 

Syn. Demand, claim, requisition. 

Requirer (re-kwir'6r), w. One who requires. 
Berners. 

Requisite (rek'wi- 2 it),a. [L. requisitus, from 
requiro. See REQUIRE, REQUEST.] Re- 
quired by the nature ot things or by circum- 
stances; necessary; so needful that it can- 
not be dispensed with ; as, air is requisite 
to support life; heat is requisite to vegeta- 
tion. ‘ All truth requisite for men to know.' 
Milton. 

Cold calleth the spirits to succour, and therefore 
they cannot so well close and go together in the 
head, which is ever requisite to sleep. Bacon. 

Syn. Necessary, needful, indispensable, es- 
sential. 

Requisite (rek'wi-zit), n. That which is ne- 
cessary; something indispensable. ‘Hath 
all those requisites in him.' Shak. 

God on his part has declared the requisites on 
ours; what we must do to obtain blessings is the 
great business of us all to know. Abp. IVafce. 

Requisitely (rek'wl-zit-li), adv. In a re- 
quisite manner ; necessarily ‘ Discerning 
how requisitely the several parts of scrip- 
ture are fitted to several times, persons, and 
occurrences.’ Boyle 

RequisiteneBS (rek'wi-zit-nes), n. The state 
of being requisite or necessary; necessity. 
Boyle. 

Requisition (rek-wi-zi'shon), n. [L. re- 
quisitio, requisifionis, from requiro, requuri- 
turn. See Request ] 1. The act of requir- 
ing; application made as of a right; demand; 
specifically, the demand made by one state 
upon another for the rendition of a fugitive 
from law; also, a demand made with autho- 
rity for a supply of necessaries; a levying of 
necessaries by hostile troops from the peo- 
ple in whose country they are. 

Had you been well I am sure you would have 
written, according to your engagement and my re- 
quisition Chesterfield. 

2. In Scots law, a demand made by a creditor 
that a debt be paid or an obligation fulfilled. 
3 A written call or invitation; as. a requisi- 
tion for a public meeting.— 4. State of being 
required or desired; request; demand; as, 
his works are in great requisition 
Requisition (rek-wi-zi'shon), v.t. [See the 
noun. The verb is of recent introduction.] 
1. To make a requisition or demand upon; 
as, to requisition a community for the sup- 
port of troops.— 2. To demand, as for the 
use of an army or the public service.— 3. To 
present a requisition or request to ; as, to 
requisition a person to become a candidate 
for a seat in parliament. 

Requisitlonist (rek-wi-zi'shon-ist), n. One 
who makes requisition. 

Requisltive (re-kwiz'i-tlv), a. 1. Expressing 
or implying demand. 

Hence new modes of speaking; if we interrogate, 
'tis» the interrogative mode; if we require, ’tis the 
requisitive Harris. 


Rei 


One who 


Bequisitor (re -kwiz'i-t6r), n. One who 
makes requisition; specifically, one em- 
powered by a requisition to investigate facts. 

Requisitoiy (re-kwiz'i-to-ri), a. Sought for; 
demanded. [Rare.] 

Reqult (re-kwit'), n. Requital. Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

Requitt (r€-kwit'), pret. of requite. Spenser. 

]^quital>le (re-kwit'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being requited. 

Requital (rg-kwlt'al), n. [From requite.] 
The act of requiting or what requites ; re- 
turn for any office, good or bad; (a) in a good 
sense, compensation ; recorajiense; reward; 
as, the requital ot services. 

Wc hear 

Such goodness of your justice that our soul 
Cannot but yield you forth to public thanks. 
Forerunning more requital. Shak, 


In a bad sense, retaliation or punishment. 
‘Revenge their cause by rtf gtafaf.’ Hooker, 
Syn. Compensation, recompense, remunera- 
tion, reward; satisfaction, payment, retri- 
bution, retaliation, punishment. 

Requite (r€-kwitO, v.t. pret. & pp. requited; 
ppr. requiting. [From re, back, and quit. 
See Quit.] To repay either good or evil; (a) 
in a good sense, to recompense; to return an 
equivalent in good; to reward. * With deeds 
requite thy gentleness.' Shak. 

1 also will requite you tills kindness. 9 Sam. il. 6 . 

W) In a bad sense, to retaliate; to return evil 
for evil; to punish. 

Joseph will peradventure hate us, and will cer- 
tainly requite us .ill the evil which we did to him. 

Gen 1, 15 . 

Syn. To repay, reward, pay, compensate, 
remunerate, satisfy, recompense, retaliate, 
punish. 

I^lUtementt (re-kwlt'ment), n. ' Requital. 

Requlter (rd-kwit'6r), n. One who requites. 

‘ A grateful resenter and requiter ot courte- 
sies.’ Barrow. 

Rere,t a. Raw. See Rear. 

Reret (r6rV r.f. To rear; to raise. Chaucer. 

Re-rea^ (re'rdd), v.t. To read again or 
anew. 

The bill, however, was read, and re-read, and In 
some undistinguished manner passed through its 
eleven stages Trollope. 

Rere-banquett (r5ra)ang-kwet), n. [That is, 
banquet coming in the rear.] Dessert. 

He came again another day in the afternoone, and 
finding the king at a rere-hanquet, and to have taken 
the wine somewhat plentifully, turned back againe. 

Hfun 


Puttenh 
Armour tor the 



Left Pauidron 


Rere-brace (rgrOjras), ?». 
upper part of the arm 
above the elbow, form- 
ing tlie connection be- 
tween the pauidron 
and the vambrace. 

Reredos, Reredosse 
(rer'dos), n. [Fr. ar- 
rUre dos—arriire, be- 
hind, and dos, L dorsum, the 
back.] 1. Inarch, the back 
of a fireplace ; the open fire- 
hearth, frequently used in 
ancient domestic halls. 

In the description of Britain pre- 
fixed to Holinshed's Chronicles, - — . 
wc are told that formerly before Rere-brace. 
chimneys were common in mean 
houses, ‘ each man made his fire against a reredosse 
in the hall where he dined and dressed his meat.’ 

Oxford Glossary. 

2. The screen or decorated portion of the 
wall behind the altar in a church; also, the 
wall or screen at the back of a seat; a screen 
or partition wall separating the chancel 
from the body of the church; an altar- 
piece. 

It was usually ornamented with panelling, &c., 
especially behind an altar, and sometimes was en- 
riched with a profusion of niches, buttresses, pinna- 
cles, statues, and other decorations, which were often 
painted with brilliant colours ; reredoses of this kind 
not unfrequently extended across the whole breadth 
of the church, and were sometimes carried up nearly 
to the ceiling. Osford Glossary. 

Spelled also Rerdos, Rere-dorse. 

Reree (re-re'), n. [Hind.] A plant, the 
Typha angustifolia, whose leaves are used 
in the North-west Provinces of India for 
making mats 

Rerefief (rerif^f), n. [¥r. arri^re-fief] In 
Scots law, a fief held of a superior feudatory; 
an under fief, held by an under tenant. 
Re-refine (re-re-fin'), v.t. To refine anew or 
afresh. 

For by my theorems 

Which your polite and terser gallants practise, 

I re-rejtne the court, and civinze 

Their barbarous natures. Massinger. 

Re-relterated (r§-re-it'6r-at-ed), pp. Reit- 
erated or repeated again and again. ‘ Grant 
my re-reiterated request.’ Tennyson. 
Rere-mouse (r^Fmous), n. [A. Sax. hr^re- 
mits, from hrSran, to raise, to move, and 
mils, a mouse.] A bat. Written also Rear- 
mouse. [Old and provincial.] 

Some war with rere-mtee for their leathern wings. 
To make my small elves coats Shak, 

Rere-roastedt (rgrirdst-ed), p and a. [From 
rere, rear, raw ] Insufficiently roasted. 
Re-resolve (rS-rg-zolv'), vt. To resolve a 
second time. ‘Resolves and re-resolves; 
then dies the same.' Young. 
Re-restitution (r6-re8'ti-tQ"8hon),?i. Inlaw, 
see extract. 

Re-restitution takes place when there a wife 
of restitution before been granted ; and resatutton is 
generally matter of duty ; But re-rtstituHon Is a mai^ 
ter of grace. Tomlins. 
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Rere-wardt (rir'wftrd), n. The part of an 
army that marcheti in the rear, as the 
guard; the rear-guard. Num. x. 26. 
R^rlXlff (ra ring'), v.L To ring again; to re- 
echo. ‘The shouts of clamorous joy re- 
Tii\g ’ Southey. 

Re^nsen (rS-riz'n), pp. Risen again or 
anew. ‘ The sun of sweet content re-risen 
in Katie’s eyea ’ Tenjiyson. 

Res (r^sX n. [L., a thing.] A thing; a mat- 
ter; a point; a cause or action: used in sun- 
dry legal phrases; as, res gestae, things done, 
material facts, as opposed to mere hearsay; 
res judicata, a matter already decided. 
Resail (r^-salO, or i. To sail back 
Pope. 

Res^e (re's61), n. 1. A sale at second 
hand— 2. A second sale; a sale of what was 
before sold to the possessor. Bacon. 
ReBalgar,t n. Realgar, Chaucer. 
Resalute (rS-sa-lut'), v.L l. To salute or 
greet anew. ‘To resalute the world with 
sacred light ' Milton. —2. To salute in return. 

_ Hippocrates, after a little pause, saluted him by 
his name, whom he resaluted. Hurton. 

Resauntit n. In arch, an old English term 
for an ogee. Written also Resmnt, Ressaunt. 
Reseat t (res'kat), n [Sp. re scalar, to ran- 
som.] Aranson; relief; rescue. Hackluyt. 
Reseed (re-sind'), v t [Fr. rescinder, L. 
rescindo—re, again, and scindo, to cut off 
(whence scission, scissors, concise, Ac.).] 1. To 
cut off; to cut short; to remove 
Contrarily, the jjreat of the king are judged 
void, his unnecessary expenses are resetnaed, his 
superfluous cut off Pryune 

2. To abrogate; to revoke; to annul; to va- 
cate, as an act, by the enacting authority or 
by superior authority; as, to rescind a law, 
a resolution, or a vote ; to rescind an edict 
or decree; to rescind a judgment. 

Just before this, the king also rescinded the order 
by which the Bishop of I.nndon had been suspended 
from the exercise of iiis functions. Buckle. 

Syn. To revoke, repeal, abrogate, annul, re- 
call, reverse, vacate, void. 

Befldndahle (re-sind'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being rescinded 

Rescindxnent (re-sind'ment), n. The act of 
rescinding; rescission. 

ResdSBlOll (re-si'zliot) ), n. [L. rescisHw, 
rescisstonis, from rescindo. See RESCIND.] 

1. The act of rescinding or cutting off Ba- 
con.— 2. The act of abrogating, luinullmg. or 
vacating; as, the rescission of a law. decree, 
or judgment. ‘ The law permits not recis- 
sion of the bargain ’ Jer. Taylor 

ReBdSSOiy (re-sis'o-ri), a [L rescissorms, 
Fr. rescisoire.'\ Having power to rescind, 
cut off, or abrogate ; having the effect of 
rescinding. ‘ To pass a general act rescissory 
(as it wa-s called) annulling all the parlia- 
ments that had been held since the year 
1633.' Burnet - Rescissory actions, in Scots 
law, those actions whereby deeds, &c , are 
declared void. 

Bescous (res'kus), n In law, rescue (which 
see). 

Rescowe t (res'kou), vt and ? 1 . To rescue; 
rescue. 

Bescribe (re-skrlb'), v.t. [L. rescribo—re, 
again, and scribo, to write ] 1. To write 
back. Ayliffe —2. To write over again. 
Howell 

Bescrihendary (re-skrib'en-da-n), n. In 
the H. Cath. Ch an officer in the court of 
Rome who sets a value on indulgences. 
ReBClipt (re'skript), n, [L. rescriptum, 
from rescrifio. .See Rescribe ] 1. The answer 
of an emperor or pope when questions of 
jurisprudence are officially propounded to 
them; hence, an edict or decree. 

The popes, in such cases where canons were silent, 
did, after the manner of the Roman emperors, write 
back their determinations, which were styled re- 
scripts or decretal epistles, having the force of laws. 

Ayhffe 

The first article in the Roman code was that an 
imperial rescript, by whomsoever or howsoever ob- 
tained, was void If it was against the law. S. Sharpe 

2. A counterpart. Bouvier 
Besdlptlon ( r^-skrip'shon ), n. A writing 

back; the answering of a letter. 

You cannot oblige me more than to be punctual in 
reseription. Loveday 

Rescrlptlve (rS-skrip'tfv), a. Pertaining to 
or having the character of a rescript ; de- 
cisive; settling. 

Resdlptively (rg-skrip'tiv-li), adv. By re- 
script. Burke. (Rare ] 

Rescuable (res'ku-a-bl),a. Capable of being 
rescued. 

Everything under force is rescuable by my function. 

Gayton. 


Rasoue (res'kffX A pp. rescued; ppr. 

rescuing. rNorm. rescu, rescous, rescued, 
retaken; O.Fr. rescoure, rescourre, to rescue, 
to redeem; from L. re, again, and excutere, to 
shake off~«a5, out, away, and quatio, quaa- 
sum, to shake (whence concussion, &c.).] 

1. To free or deliver from any confinement, 
violence, danger, or evil ; to liberate from 
actual restraint, or to remove or withdraw 
from a state of exposure to evil; as, to rescue 
seamen from destruction by shipwreck. 

So the people Jonathan, that he died not, 

I Sam. xiv, 45. 

Draw forth thy weapon, we are beset with thieves ; 
Rescue thy mistress, if thou be a man. Shak. 

2. In law, to liberate or take by forcible or 
illegal means from lawful custody; as, to 
rescue a prisoner from a constable.— SYN. 
To retake, recapture, free, deliver, liberate, 
save. 

Rescue (res'kfi), [O E. rescowe, rescons, 
O Fr. rescousse. See the verb. ] 1. The act 
of rescuing ; deliverance from restraint, 
violence, or danger by force or by the inter- 
ference of an agent. 

spur to the rescue of the noble Talbot. Shak. 

2. In law, the forcible or illegal taking of a 
person or thing (as a thing lawfully dis- 
trained) out of the custody of the law. 

The rescue of a prisoner from the court, is punished 
with perpetual imprisonment and forfeiture of goods. 

Blackitone 

Rescueless (res'ku-les), a. Without rescue. 
Warner. 

Rescuer (resTcu-dr), ?i. One that rescues. 
Rescussee (res-kus-se'X n. [See Rescue, n. 
and v.t] In law, the party in whose favour 
a rescue is made. 

Rescussor (rea-kus'or), n In law, one that 
commits an unlawful rescue; a rescuer. 
Research (re-s^reh'), n. [Prefix re, and 
search; Fr. recherche.] 1. Diligent inquiry 
or examination In seeking facts or prin- 
ciples ; laborious or continued search after 
truth; investigation; as, microscopical re- 
search; historical researches. 

In our country the dearest interests of parties have 
been frequently staked on the results of the researches 
of antiquaries The mevitalilc consequence was, that 
our antiquarians conducted their researches in the 
spirit of partisans Macaulay. 

2 In music, an extemporaneous performance 
on the organ, pianoforte, or the like, in 
which the leading themes or .subjects in the 
piece to which it serves as prelude are sug- 
gested and employed —Syn. Investigation, 
examination, inquiry, scrutiny. 

Research (re-s^rch'x vt [See the noun.] 

1. To search or examine with continued cai’e; 
to seek diligently for the truth. [Rare. ] 

It IS not easy to research with <lue distinction, in 
the actions of eminent personages, both how much 
may have been blemished by the envy of others, and 
what was corrupted by their own felicity H'cltou. 

2. (re's^rch.) To search again; to examine 
anew. 

Researcher (re-serch'^r), n One who re- 
searches; one engaged in research 
Researchful ( re-sferch'fql ), a Full of re- 
search; making research; inquisitive. Cole- 
ridge. 

Reseat (re-set'), v t. 1. To seat or set again. 

Will you adventure to reseat him 
Upon his father's throne? Dryden. 

2 To put a new seat or new seats In; to fur- 
nish with a new seat or seats ; as, to reseat 
a church. 

Trousers are reseated or repaired where the ma- 
terial IS strong enough. Mayhevj 

Resect (r6-8ekt'X u.t. [See Resection.] To 
cut or pare off. 

Resect t (re-sekt'), a. Cutoff; resected. Dr. 
H More. 

Resection (re-sek'shon), n. [L. resecUo, re- 
sectionis, from reseco, resectum, to cut off — 
re, back, and scco, to cut.] 1. The act of cut- 
ting or paring off. Cotgrave. — 2. In surg. 
the removal of the articular extremity of a 
bone, or of the ends of the bones in a false 
articulation. 

Reseda (re-sfi'da), n [L., from reseda, to 
calm or appease — the Latins having con- 
sidered its application useful in external 
bruises.] A genus of annual, biennial, and 
perennial herbs and undershrubs, nat. or- 
der Resedaceee (which see), of which it is 
the type. Two species ore British plants. 
R. Luteola (wild woad or dyer’s weed) af- 
fords a beautiful yellow dye, and was for- 
merly cultivated for that purpose. R. odor- 
aia is mignonette, 

Resedacess (re-se-d&'se-d), n. pi. a nat. order 
of plants, generally herbs or small under- 
shrubs, with alternate entire or pinnately 


divided leaves, and terminal spikes or 
oemes of small greenish-yellow or whitish 
flowers. It consists of weeds for the most 
part inhabiting Europe, the adjoining parts 
of Asia, the basin of the Mediterranean, and 
the adjacent islands. Reseda Luteola (wild 
woad) and R. odorata (mignonette) are the 
only species possessing any interest except 
to the botanist. See Reseda. 

Reseek (re-sekO, v.t. and i. pret. pp. re* 
sought. To seek again. 

Reselze (re-sezO. v.t. l. To seize again; to seize 
a second time.— 2 To put into possession of; 
to reinstate : chiefiy In such phrases as to 
be reseized qf or in; to be repossessed of. 
Spenser . — 3. In law, to take possession of, 
as of lands and tenements which have been 
disseized. 

Whereupon the sheriff is commanded to reseiset 
the land and all the chattels thereon, and keep the 
same in his custody till the arrival of the justices of 
assize. Blackstone. 

Reselzer (re-sSz'er), n. One who seizes 
again. 

Reseizure (re-s^z'ur), n. A second seizure; 
the act of seizing again. Bacon. 

Resell (reselO, v.f. 'To sell again; to sell 
what has been bought or sold. 
Resemblable t (r6-/em'bla-bl), a. Capable 
or admitting of being compared. 

For man of soule reasonable 

Is to an angell resemblable. Gower. 

Resemblance (re-zem'lilans), n. 1. The state 
or quality of resembling or being like ; like- 
ness ; similarity either of external form or 
of qualities. 

One main aim of poetry and painting is to please , 
they bear a great resemblance to each other. 

Dryden. 

I cannot helji remarking the resemblance lietwixt 
him and our author m iiuaTities, fame, and fortune. 

Pope. 

2. Something similar; similitude; represen- 
tation. ‘ Fairest resemblance of thy Maker 
fair.’ Milton. 

These sensible things which religion hath allowed, 
are resemblances formed according to things spiri- 
tual. llooker. 

3 t Likelihood; probability 
But what likelihood is m that?— Not a resemblance, 
but a certainty. Shak. 

SYN. Likeness, similarity, similitude, sem- 
blance, representation, image. 

Resemblant (re-zem'blant), a. Bearing or 
exhibiting resemblance; resembling. 

What marvel then if thus their features were 
Resemblant lineaments of kindred birth? Southey. 

Resemble ( re-zem'bl ), v.t. pret. & pp. re- 
sembled; ppr. resembling [Fr. resembler — 
re, and sembler, to seem, from L. sirnilo, sim- 
ulo, to make like, from siinilis, like (whence 
similar, dissimulate) ] 1. ’I'o be like to; to 
have similarity to, in form, figure, or quali- 
ties ; as, one man may resemble another in 
features; lie may resemble a third person in 
temper or deportment 

Each one resembled the children of a king. 

Judg. vm. i8. 
Heaven resembles hell 

As he our darkness Milton. 

2. To represent as like something else ; to 
liken; to compare. 

Most safely may we resemble ourselves to God, in 
respect of that pure faculty which is never separate 
from the love of God. Raleigh. 

3. To imitate; to counterfeit. ‘ They can so 
well resemble man’s speech. ' Holland. 

Resembler (rfi-zem'bter), n. One who or 
that which resembles. 

Tartar is a body by itself that has few resemblers 
in the worUl. Boyle. 

Resemblingly (r€-zem'bling-li ), adv. In a 
resembling manner; so as to resemble. 

The angel that holds the book m the Revelations, 
describes niin resemblingly. Boyle. 

Resemlnate (re-sem'in-at),t;. t. To propagate 
again ; to beget or produce again by seed. 
‘'Ihat without all conjugation It (the phoe- 
nix) begets and reseminates itself.' Sir T. 
Browne. 

Resend ( re-send'), v. t. To send again ; to 
send back. 

I sent to her . . . 

Tokens and letters which she did resend. Shak. 

Resent (re-zento. v. t [Fr. ressentir, from L. 
re, and sentio, to feel, to perceive by the 
senses (whence sense, consent, &c.).] l.f Lit, 
to feel back or in return ; hence, to per- 
ceive by the senses; to have a keen or strong 
sense, perception, or feeling of. 

‘Tis by my touch alone that you resent 
What objects yield delight, what discontent. 

Beaumont. 
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It To have a certain sense or feeling at 
something; to take well or ill, often to take 
well; to receive satisfaction from. 

I rMHttd as I ought the news of niy mother-in>law'8 
death. Quoted by Trench. 

How much more should we resent such a testimony 
of God’s favour (than that of an earthly prince). 

Barrow. 

S. To take ill ; to consider as an injury or 
affront ; to be in some degree augiy or pro- 
voked at ; hence, also, to show such anger 
by words or acts. 

Thou thyself with scorn 
And anger wouldst resent the offer'd wrong. 

Milton, 

4. t To give back to the feeling; to return. 

Where doth the pleasant air resent a sweeter breath? 

Drayton 

Resent (re-zento, V.i. 1 f To have a certain 
flavour ; to savour. ‘ Vessels full of tradi- 
tionary pottage, resentitw of the wild gourd 
of human invention.' Fuller.— 2. To be in- 
dignant; to feel resentment. 

The town highly resented to see a person of Sir 
William T emple's character and merits roughly used. 

S-wtfe 

Resenter (re-zent'6r), ?i. l. One who resents; 
one that feels an injury deeply. ‘ A grateful 
resenter and requiter of courtesies.’ Barrow. 

2. t One that takes a thing well or ill. 
Resentful (r^-zent'fql), a. Inclined or apt 
to resent; full of resentment. 

To soften the obdurate, to convince the mistaken, 
to mollify the resent/ul, are worthy of a statesman. 

yohnson. 

Resentfully (re-zent'ful-H), adn In a re- 
sentful manner; with resentment 
Resentiment t (rg-sen'ti-ment). n. Resent- 
ment. ‘Though this king may have rcsenti- 
ment and will t’ avenge him of this injury ’ 
Daniel. 

Resentingly (re-zent'ing-li), adv. l. With 
resentment or a sense of wrong or affront — 
2.t With deep sense or strong perception, 
Sir T. More 

Besentive (re-zent‘iv), a. Quick to feel an 
injury or affront; resentful. 

From the keen resentive north, 

By long oppression, by religion roused, 

The guardian army came. Thomson. 

Resentment (re-zent'ment),n [See Resent. ] 

1. The act of resenting; the feeling with 
which one who resents is impressed; a deep 
sense of injury ; the excitement of passion 
which proceeds from a sense of wrong ollered 
to ourselves or to those connected with us ; 
strong displeasure; anger. 

Can heavenly minds such high resentment show, 

Or exercise their spite in human woe ? Dryden 
Resentment is a lesser degree of wrath excited by 
smaller offences committed against less irritable 
minds. It IS a deep rcflecuvc displeasure against 
the conduct of the offender. Ccg-an 

2. t The state of feeling or perceiving; strong 
or clear sensation, feeling, or perception; 
conviction; impression. 

It is a greater wonder that so many of them die 
with so little resentment of Ihcir danger 

yer Taylor. 

8 t The taking of a thing well or ill ; often, 
a taking well ; a strong perception of good ; 
gratitude ‘That thanksgiving whereby we 
should express an affectionate resentment 
of our obligation to him for the numberless 
great benefits we receive from liim ' Bar- 
row. —S yu. Anger, irritation, vexation, dis- 
pleasure, grudge, indignation, choler, gall, 
ire, wrath, rage, fury. 

Reseratet (res'6r-at). v.f [L resero, rese- 
ratum, to unlock re, back, and sero, to sew ] 
To unlock; to open Boijle. 

Reservancet (re-z6rv'ans), n. Reservation. 
Burnet, 

Reservation (rez-6r-va‘shon),7i [Fr.ri^serua- 
tion, from L. reservo, reservatum See RE- 
SERVE. ] 1. The act of reserving or keeping 
back; reserve; concealment or withholding 
from disclosure; as, mental reservation. 

I most unfeignedly beseech your lordship to make 
some reservation of your wrongs Shah. 

2. Something withheld, either not expressed 
or disclosed, or not given up or brought 
forward.— 8. In the United States, a tract of 
the public land reserved for some special 
use, as for schools, the use of Indians, <fec. ; 
a reserve. —4. The state of being treasured 
up or kept in store; custody. ‘In heedfull’st 
reservation.' Shak.—b. In law, a clause or 
part of an instrument by which something 
it reserved, not conceded, or granted; also, 
a proviso.— 6. The preserving or retaining 
of a portion of the sacramental elements, 
after celebration of tlie sacrament, espe- 
cially for the communion of the absent and 
the sick. — Mental reservation, the act of re- 
serving or holding back some word or clause 


which it necessary to convey fully the mean- 
ing of the speaker. A mental reservation 
is involved if a person were to say, ‘I did 
not write that letter,’ mentally withholding 
the word to-day, although he had written it 
yesterday or on some earlier day. 

Will a person who has no conscience, or a person 
whose conscience can be at rest by immoral sophis- 
try, he.sitatc to repeat any phrase you can dictate? 
The former will kiss the book without any scruple at 
all. The scruples of the latter will be very easily re- 
moved. Me now swears allegiance to one king with 
a mental reservation. He will then abjure the other 
king with a mental reservation. Macaulay. 

Rdservative (r§.z6rv'a-tiv), a. Tending to 
reserve or keep; keeping; reserving. 
Reservatory (r6-z6rv'a-to-ri), n. A place in 
which things are reserved or kept. Wood- 
ward. 

Reserve (r6-z6rv'), v. t. pret. & pp. reserved ; 
ppr. reserving. [Fr. riserver, from L. reservo 
—re, back, and servo, to keep.] 1. To keep 
back ; to keep in store for future or other 
use ; to withhold from present use for an- 
other purpose; to keep back for a time. 

Take each man s censure but reserve thy judgment. 

Hast thou seen the treasures of the hail, which 1 
have reserved against the day of trouble ? 

i ob xxxviii. 33. 33 . 
mguage for private 

hours. ’ Swift, 

2. To make an exception of ; to except. 

In this same decree, which so remarkably nr rerver 
the abstinence from blood, the Sabbath is not at all 
reserved as a thing etther of necessity or expedience. 

Horsley. 

Reserve (re-z6rv'), n. 1 The act of reserving 
or keeping back — 2. That which is reserved 
or kept for other or future use ; that which 
is retained from present use or disposal. 

The virgins, beside the oil in their lamps, earned 
likewise a reserve m some other vessel for a continual 
supply. Tillotson. 

3. Something in the mind withheld from 
disclosure; a reservation. 

However any one may concur in the general 
scheme, it is still with certain reserves and deviations. 

A ddison 

4. Self-imposed restraint of freedom in words 
or actions; the habit of keeping back or re- 
straining the feelings; a certain closeness 
or coldness towards otliers ; caution in per- 
sonal beiiaviour. ‘Such fine reserve and 
noble reticence. ’ Tennyson. 

My soul surprised, and from her sex disjoin’d. 

Left all reserve, and all the sex behind. Prior. 

It is the part of the lyric poet to abandon himself 
without reserve, to his own emotions. Macaulay 

6. An exception; something excepted. 

Is knowledge so despised, 

Or envy, or what reserve forbids to taste? Milton. 

Each has some darling lust, which pleads for a re- 
serve. Dr. y. Rogers. 

6. In law, reservation —7. In hanking, that 
portion of capital which is retained in order 
to meet average liabilities, and which is 
therefore not employed in discounts or tem- 
porary loans —8. Milit (a) tlie body of troops 
in an army drawn up for battle, reserved to 
sustain the other lines as occasion may re- 
quire; a body of troops kept for an exigency. 
(6) That portion of the fighting force of a 
country upon which its defence is thrown 
when its regular forces are seriously weak- 
ened or defeated; as, the naval reserve 
(c) A magazine of warlike stores situated 
between an army and its base of operations 
9. In theol. the system according to which 
only that portion of the truth is set before 
the people which they are regarded as able 
to comprehend or to receive with benefit. 
Known also among Roman Catholic writers 
as the Economy. — 10. In calico-printing, same 
as Resist —In reserve,in store; in keeping for 
other or future use ; as, he has large quan- 
tities of wheat in reserve; he has evidence 
or arguments in reserve.— Reservation, 
retention, limitation, backwardness, reserv- 
edness, coldness, shyness, coyness, modesty 
Reserved (rg-z^rvd'), p. and a. 1. Kept for 
another or future use; retained.— 2. Show- 
ing reserve in behaviour; backward in com- 
municating one's thoughts ; not open, free, 
or frank; distant; cold; shy; coy. 

Nothing reserved or sullen was to see, 

But sweet regards, and pleasing sanctity. Dryden, 

8. In her, contrary to the usual way and 
position. —Rcser red list, in the royal navy, 
a list of officers put on half-pay, and removed | 
from active service, but liable to be called 
out on the remote contingency of there 
hein^ an insufficiency of officers for active | 
Bervice.—Beservedpower, in Scots law, a re- 
servation made in deeds, settlements, &c. 
Reserved powers are of different sorts ; as, 


a reserved power of burdening a proper^; 
a reserved power to revoke or recall a settle- 
ment or other deed. — Syn. Retained, ex- 
cepted, withheld, restrained, cautious, back- 
ward, cold, shy, coy, modest. 

Reservedly (re-zerv'ed-li), ode. Inareserved 
manner; with reserve; with backwardness; 
not with openness or frankness; cautiously; 
coldly. 

He speaks reservedly, but he speaks with force. 
Pope. 

Reservedness (re-z6rv'ed-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being reserved ; reserve. 

Dissimulation can but just guard a man within the 
compass of his own personm concerns, which yet 
may be more effectually done by that silence and 
reservedness that every man may mnocently practise. 

South. 

Reservee (rez-6r-vg'), n. in law, one to 
whom anything is reserved. 

Reserver (re-z6rv'6r), n One who or that 
wliich reserves. Wotton. 

Reservist (re-zerv'ist), n. A soldier of a 
reserve force. 

Reservoir (rez'er-vwar), n. [Fr. See Re- 
serve.] 1. A place where anything is kept 
in store, particularly a place where water 
is collected and kept for use when wanted, 
as to supply a fountain, a canal, or a city. 

There is not a spring or fountain but are well pro- 
vided with huge cisterns and reservoirs of ram and 
snow water. Addison. 

2. A name sometimes applied to the recep- 
tacles for the peculiar juices of plants. 
Reservor (rez-6r-vor'), n. In law, one who 
reserves Story. 

Reset (r§-setO, n. [0. Fr. recepte, recette, 
receiving. See RECEIPT.] In Scots law, the 
receiving and harbouring of an outlaw or a 
criminal.- Reset of theft, the offence of re- 
ceiving and keeping goods knowing them 
to be stolen, and with an intention to con- 
ceal and withhold them from the owner. 
Reset (re-seU), v t. pret. <fc pp. resetted; ppr. 
resetting. In Scots law, to receive and har- 
bour an outlaw or criminal; to receive stolen 
goods. 

We shall see if an English hound is to harbour and 
teset the Southrons here. Sir IP. Scott. 

Reset (re-set'), v. t. 'To set again ; as, (a) to 
give a new setting to; as, to reset a diamond. 
(6) In printing, to set over again, as a page 
of matter. 

Reset (re-setO, n. 1. The act of resetting.— 
2. In printing, matter set over again. 
Resettable (re-set'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
reset. 

Resetter (re-8et'6r), n. One who resets or 
places again. 

Resetter (re-set'er), n. In Scots law, a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods. 

Resettle (re-setl), v.t and i. To settle again. 
‘To resettle the minds of those princes.’ 
Swift. 

Resettlement (re-setl-ment), 7i. The act 
of resettling, or process or state of being 
resettled; as, (a) the act of settling or com- 
posing again. ’The resettlement of my dis- 
composed soul ’ Eorris. (b) Tho state of 
settling or subsiding again ; as, the resettle- 
ment of lees. 

Reshape (re-shap'), v t. To shape again. 
Reship (re-ship'), v t. pret. & pp. resnipped; 
ppr. reshipping To ship again; to ship 
what has been conveyed by water or im- 
ported ; as, coffee and sugar imported into 
London, and reshipped for Hamburg. 
Reshipment (re-snlp'ment), n. 1. The act 
of shipping or loading on board a ship a 
second time ; the shipping for exportation 
what has been imported.— 2. That which is 
reshipped. 

Reslancet (re'si-ans), n. [See Resiant. ] 
Residence; abode. ‘Merchant adventurers, 
which had a resiance in Antwerp ’ Bacon. 
Resiantt (r6'si-ant), a. [O. Fr. reseant, res- 
seant;L. residens, residentis. See Resident.] 
Resident; dwelling; present in a place. 

I have already 

Dealt by Umbrenus, with th' Allobroges 
Here resiant m Rome. B. yonson, 

— Resiant rolls, in law, rolls containing tho 
resiants or residents in a tithing, <fec , which 
were called over by the steward on holding 
courts-leet. 

Resiaintt (re’si-ant), ?». A resident. SirJ. 
Hawkins. 

Reside (re-zid'), v.i pret. & pp. resided; ppr. 
residing. [Fr. reside r; L resideo—re, and 
sedeo, to sit, to settle down ] 1. To dwell 
permanently or for a length of time; to have 
a settled abode for a time ; to have one's 
dwelling or home ; to abide continuously, 
or for a lengthened period, 

In no fixed place the happy souls reside; 

In groves we live, and lie on mossy beds. Drydeu, 
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1 To abide or be inberent in, as a quality; 
to inhere. 

In cuch like acts, the duty and virtue of contented* 
ness doth e^cially rtsicU. Barrow. 

8. t To sink to the bottom of liquors; to settle; 
to subside.— S yn. To dwell, inhabit, sojourn, 
abide, remain, live, domiciliate, domicile. 
Ite8idenoe(rezl*dens),7i. [Ft. risidence. See 
Reside.] l. The act of abiding or dwelling 
in a place for some continuance of time; as, 
the residence of an Englishman in France 
or Italy for a year. 

The Confessor had often made considerable rest- 
dences in Normandy. Str M. Hale. 

2. An abode or abiding place in general; es- 
pecially, the place where a person resides ; 
place of abode ; a dwelling ; a habitation. 

‘ Near the residence of Postumus.* S/iak. 

Within the infant rind of this small flower, 

Poison hath residence and medicine power. Shal\ 
Caprea had been . . . the residence of Tiberius 
for several years. Addison. 

8. That In which anything permanently rests. 

But when a king sets himself to bandy against the 
highest court and residence of all his regal power, he 
then, m the single person of a man, nghts against 
his own majesty and kingship Milton. 

4. t A falling or that which falls to the bot- 
tom of liquore; the residuum of a body after 
any destructive operation. 

Divers residences of bodies are thrown away as 
soon as the distillation or calcination of the body that 
yielded them is ended. Boyle. 

6. A remaining or abiding where one’s duties 
lie; especially, the continuing of a parson 
or incumbent on his benefice ; opposed to 
non-reside'nce. Under the act 1 and 2 
Viet, cvi., if an incumbent is absent for 
one or more periods, exceeding in the whole 
three calendar months in each year, he 
will be liable to the penalties for non-resi- 
dence unless he has obtained a license from 
the bishop, or is within any of the statutory 
exemptions. — Syn. Domiciliation, inhabit- 
ancy, sojourn, stay, abode, home, dwelling, 
habitation, domicile, mansion. 

RCMiidency (rez'i-den-si), n Residence; spe- 
cifically, the official residence of a British 
resident at the court of a native prince In 
India. 

Besldeilt (rez'i-dent), a. fL residens, resi- 
dentU, ppr. of resideo. See Reside ] 1. Hav- 
ing a seat or dwelling ; dwelling or having 
an abode in a place for a continuance of 
time; as, he is now resident in the country. 

He is not said to be resident in a place who comes 
thither with a purpose of retiring immediately 

Aylxffe. 

2. Fixed; firm. ‘The watery pavement is 
not stable and resident like a rock.’ Jer. 
Taylor. 

Beiddexit (rez’i-dent), n 1. One who resides 
or dwells in a place for some time; one 
residing ; as, the English residents of Paris; 
only a visitor not a resident —2. A public 
minister who resides at a foreign court It 
is usually applied to ministers of a rank in- 
ferior to that of ambassadors. Addison.— 
8. In feudal law, a tenant who was obliged 
to reside on his lord’s land, and not to de- 

E art from the same.— S yn. Inhabitant, in- 
ablter, dweller, sojourner. 

BesidexLter ( rez’i-dent-6r ), n. A resident ; 
as. a rcsidenter in a locality. 

Residential (rez-i-den'sbal), a. Relating or 
pertaining to residence or to residents. 

It U thought that the locality will be much sought 
after for villa residences, and thus obtain a residen- 
tial traffic. /II /..ondon News. 

Such I may presume roughly to call a residential 
extension. Gladstone. 

Residentiary (rez-i-den'shfer-i), a. Having 
residence Dr. II. More. 

Residentiary (rez-i-den'sh^r-i), n. 1 One 
who is resident. ‘The residentiary, or the 
frequent visitor of the favoured spot.’ Cole- 
ridge.— 2. An ecclesiastic who keeps a cer- 
tain residence; as, a canon residentiary. 
Residentiarysllip (rez-i-den’sh^r-i-ship), n 
l%e station of a residentiary. 

Residentshlp (rez’i -dent-ship), n. The 
functions or dignity of a resident : the con- 
dition or station of a resident. Wood 
Resider (r6-zid'6r), n. One who resides in a 
particular place. 

Residual (r^-zid’fi-al), a. [L. residuus, from 
resideo. See Reside.] Having the charac- 
ter of a residuum; remaining after a part is 
taken or dealt with; remaming to be ex- 
plained or brought under some law. 

In usii^ this term (‘ vital force however, it must 
not be forgotten that we are simply employing a 
convenient expression for an unknown quantity, for 
that residual portion of every vital action which can- 
not at present be referred to the operation of any 
known ph3rsical force. H. A, Nicholson. 


What If species should olTer rosiehml phenomena 
I here and there, not explainable by natural selection? 

Huxley. 

—Residual air, the air which remains in the 
chest and cannot be expelled, variously esti- 
mated at from 80 to 120 cubic inches — 
Residual charge, a chaise of electricity spon- 
taneously acquired by coated glass, or any 
other coated dielectric after a discharge, 
owing to the slow return to the surface of 
that part of the original charge which had 
penetrated within the dielectric. Faraday. 
—Residual figure, in geom. tlie figure re- 
maining after subtracting a less from a 
greater.— Hmduai quantity, in alg. a bino- 
mial connected by the sign - (minus) ; thus 
a-b, a - Vo, &c., are residual quantities. 
Residual (rd-zid’fi-al), n. in math, an ex- 
pression which gives the remainder of a 
subtraction, as a— &. 

Residuary (re-zid'u-a-ri), a. [L. residuus. 
See Residue ] Pertaining to a residhe or 
part remaining ; forming a residue or por- 
tion not dealt with; as, residuary estate, 
the portion of a testator’s estate not de- 
vised specially. ‘'The residuary advantage 
of an estate.' Ayliffe.— Residuary gum, the 
dark residuary matter from the treatment 
of oils and fats in the manufacture of stear- 
ine, used in coating fabrics for the manufac- 
ture of roofing, &c.— Residuary legatee, in 
law, the legatee to whom Is bequeathed the 
part of goods and estate which remains 
after deducting all the debts and specific 
legacies. 

Residue (rez’i-du), n. [Fr. r6sidu, from L. 
restdwum, what Is left behind, from residuus, 
remaining. See Residual.] 1. That which 
remains after a part is taken, separated, re- 
moved, or dealt with in some way; that 
which is still over ; remainder; the rest 


office, place, or possession; as, the resAg^ 
nation of a crown or commission. *The rss- 
ig^iation of thy state and crown.' Skak,-^ 
2 . The state of being resigned or Bubmissiye; 
unresisting acquiescence; patience; endur- 
ance; particularly, quiet submission to the 
will of Providence; submission without dis- 
content, and with entire acquiescence in 
the divine dispensations. 

Hesitation superadds to patience a submissive 
disposition respecting the intelligent cause of our 
uneasiness. It acknowledges both the power and 
the right of a superior to inflict. Cogyt**' 

8 . In Scots law, the form by which a vassal 
returns the feu into the hands of a superior. 
Syn. Surrender, relinquishment, abandon- 
ment, abdication, renunciation, submission, 
acquiescence, patience, endurance. 

Resigned (re-zind'), and a. 1. Surren- 
dered; given ujp. — 2. Feeling resiguation; 
submissive; patient. 

A firm, yet cautious mind; 

Sincere, though prudent ; constant, yet V. 

Pofe. 

With all my strength I pray'd for both, and so I felt 
resi£-na. Tennyson, 

Res^edly (re-zin’ed-li), adv. With resig- 
nation; submissively. 

Beslgnee (re-zin’e), n. In law, the party to 
whom a thing Is resigned. 

Reslgner (re-zin'6r), n. One who resigns. 

ReBignmeiit ( rg-zin'ment ), n. The act of 
resigning. ‘m^tuWresignment’ Beau, dt 
FI. 

Resile (rg-zn'), V.i. pret. & pp. resiled; ppr. 
resiling. [L. resilio, to leap or spring back 
—re, back, and salio, to leap. ] To start 
back ; to recede from a purpose ; to recoil. 

‘ The small majority . . . resiling from their 
own previously professed intention ’ Sir 
W. Hamilton. 


And the residue of the families of the sons of Ko- 
hath had cities of their coasts out of the tribe of 
Ephraim i Chr. vi. 66. 

The residue of your fortune 
Go to my cave and tell me Shai. 

2 In laio, the remainder of a testator's estate 
after payment of debts and legacies. 
Residuous (r€- 2 id'G-U 8 ), a Remaining; re- 
sidual Landor. 

Residuum (re-zid'fi-um),n. [L ] l.Thatwhicli 
is left after any process of separation or pu- 
rification; that which remains after other 
matters have been put aside or treated in 
some way; a residue. 

'I think so’ i.s tJie whole residuum that can be 
found after evaporating the prodigious pretensions 
of the zealot demagogue. Is. Taylor 

2 In law, the part of an estate or of goods 
and chattels remaining after the payment 
of debts and legacies —3. The vilest and 
most worthless part of a people ; the scum 
or dregs of society; the rabble John Bright. 
Resieget (re-sej''), v.t. To seat again; to rein- 
state. 

Resign (r§-zln'), vt [Fr r^signer, L. re- 
signo, to assign back, to resign — re, and 
signo, to mark, mark out, from signum, a 
mark, token, sign.] 1. To assign baclc ; to re- 
turn formally; to give up; to give back, as 
an office or commission, to the person or 
authority that conferred it; as, an officer 
resigns his commission ; a ministry resigns 
office: hence, to surrender; to relinquish; to 
give over ‘Vile earth to earth resign.' 
Shak. ‘ Desirous to resign and render back 
all I received ’ Milton. 

I lierc resign my government to thee. Shak. 
Phoebus resigns Ills darts, and Jove 
His thunder, to the god of love. Denham. 

2. To withdraw, as a claim ; to give up ; as, 
he resigns all pretensions to skill. ‘ Soon re- 
his former suit.’ Spenser.— S. To yield 
or give up In confidence; to submit, par- 
ticularly to Providence. 

What more reasonable than that we should in all 
things resign ourselves to the will of God T 

Tillotson. 

4, To submit without resistance; to yield: 
to commit. ‘ What thou art resign to death. ^ 
Shak.—b.^ To Intrust; to consign; to com- 
mit to the care of. 

Gentlemen of quality have been sent beyond the 
seas, resigned and concredited to the conduct of such 
as they call governors. Evelyn. 

Syn. To surrender, submit, leave, relinquish, 
forego, quit, forsake, abandon, renounce, 
abdicate. 

Resign (rg-sInO, v.t. To slfm again. 

Resign t (rg-ztn'), n. Resignation. Beau, 
d: FI. 

Reslgnant (rez^ig-nant), a. In her. con- 
cealed: applied to s lion’s tail. 

Resignation (rez-ig-n&'shon), n. 1. The 
act of resigning or giving up, as a claim, 


The more I resiled from their excessive civilities, 
the more I was loaded with them. Hume. 

Resilience, EesiUency (rS-sil'i-ens, rS-sil'- 
i-en-si), n. The act of resiling, leaping, or 
springing back; the act of rebounding; 
as, the resilience of a ball or of sound. 
‘Whether there be any such resilience In 
echoes.' Bacon. ‘The common resilieney 
of the mind from one extreme to the other.’ 
J ohnson. 

Resilient (re-sil'i-ent), a. [L. resiliens, re- 
silientis, ppr of resilw. See RESILE.] In- 
clined to resile ; leaping or starting back; 
rebounding. 

ResUition (rg-si-li’shon), n. The act of re- 
siling or springring back; resilience. [Rare.} 
Resin (rez'm), n. [Fr. L rm»ia.] An 

inflammable substance found in most vege- 
tables, and in almost every part of them. 
Resins are obtained chiefly in two ways, 
either by spontaneous exudation from we 
lants, or by extraction by heat and alco- 
ol. They are entirely insoluble in water, 
but soluble in ether and the volatile oils, 
partially soluble in alcohol and the fixed 
oils, and dissolvable under heat. They are 
divisible into hard resins and sqft resins, 
the former being solid and brittle at ordi- 
nary temperatures, easily pulverized, and 
containing little or no essential oil; the lat- 
ter being mouldable by the hand, while 
some of them are viscous and semi-fluid, in 
which case they are called balsams. When 
pure, resins are nearly insipid and inodorous. 
They are non-conductors of electricity, and 
when excited by friction with a woollen cloth 
their electricity is negative. They combine 
with the alkalies of the metals, performing 
the function of weak acids, and forming 
soaps. They are soluble in many of the acids, 
and convertible by some into other peculiar 
acids. They are composed of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, and are supposed to be 
formed by the oxygenation of the essential 
oils. There is a great number and variety 
of the resins. They are valuable as ingre- 
dients in varnishes, and several of them are 
used in medicine. The common resin of 
commerce exudes in a semi-fluid state from 
several species of pine. Resins are often 
naturally blended with gum, in which they 
constitute the series of gum -resins. See 
Gum. —Kauri, cowrie, or cowdee resin, a 
gum or resin imported from New Zealand, 
and obtained from the Dammara australie, 
or kauri -pine. See Dammae-kbsin. -- JB s- 
sin qf aldehyde, a product of the decompo- 
sition of the aqueous solution of aldehyde 
by caustic potash . — Resin of copper, a name 
given to the protochloride of copper from 
Its resemblance to common restn.— Fossil or 
mineral resins, a term applied to amber, jj^ 
troleum, asphalt, bitumen, and other min- 
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eral hydrocarbons. See Colophony, Eo- 
8XN. 

BealnaoaouB (rez^n-ft'shus), a. Besinous; 
having the quality of resin. 

^BlSiate (rez'iu-at), n. A general name 
for a salt of the acids obtained from tur- 
pentine, viz. sylvic. pinic, and pimaric 
acid. The general formulae of these salts 
are CaoHa^MOa and C40HMM11O4. 

ReBln-^Bh (rez'in-bush), 71. A colonial 
South African name for Euryops speciom- 
8 imu 8 , 80 called because of a gummy exu- 
dation often seen on the stem and leaves. 

BOBlnlferous (rez-in-lf'6r-us), a. [L. resina, 
and /ero, to produce.] Yielding resin; as, a 
resini/erous tree or vessel. 

BaBlnlflcation (re-zin'l-fl-ka"8hon), n. Tlie 
act or process or treating with resin. 

The restn^catton of the drying oils mny be 
eflected by the smallest quantities of certain sub- 
stances. Ure. 

Resinlfona (rez'in-i-form), a. Having the 
form of resin. 

ReBlno-electrlC fre2'in-6-e-lek"trlk),a Con- 
taining or exhibiting negative electricity: 
applied to certain substances, as amber, 
sealing-wax, <fec., which become resinously 
or negatively electric under friction. 

Beslnoid (rez'in-oid), a Resembling resin. 

Besinous (rez'in-us), a. Pertaining to or ob- 
tained from resin ; partaking of the quali- 
ties of resin ; like resin ; as, resinous sub- 
stances.— Resinowa electricity, negative elec- 
tricity, that kind of electricity which is ex- 
cited by rubbing bodies of the re.sinous 
kind with a woollen cloth; in distinction 
from that excited by rubbing glass, &c., 
which is termed vitreous or positive electri- 
city. 

Bei^OUSly (rez'in-us-ll), adv. In the man- 
ner of a resinous body; by means of resin; 
as, resinously electrified. 

Beslnousness (l ez^n-us-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being resinous. 

Besiny (rez'in-i), a. Like resin, or partak- 
ing of its qualities. 

Reslplscence (res-i-pis'sens), 71. [Fr. rMpis- 
cence, from L. repiscentia, from resipisco, to 
recover one’s senses, inceptive of resijno— 
re, again, and sapio, to taste.] Wisdom 
after the fact; change to a better frame of 
mind; repentance [Rare ] 

They drew a flattering picture of the restptscenc< 
of the Anglican party HulUvi 

B^BlBt (re-zist'), v.t [Fr, r^sister, from L 
resisto, to witlistand— re, and ststo, to cause 
to stand, to set or place, to stand, from sto, 
to stand, the root being that of E stand. ] 
1. Lit to stand against; to withstand, so as 
not to be impressed by; hence, to counter- 
act, as a force by inertia or reaction; to op- 
pose; as, a dam or mound resists a current of 
water (passively), by standing umnoved and 
interrupting its progress. 

The .sword 

Of Michael from the armoury of God 

"Was given him temper'd so, that neither keen 

Nor solid might resist that edge Milton 


2. To act in opposition to; to strive against; 
to endeavour to counteract, defeat, or frus- 
trate ; as, an army resists the progress of an 
enemy(acfiiieij!/),byencounteringanddefeat- 
ingit. 


Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost 
Hesist the devil, .and he will flee from 

8. To baffle; to disappoint. 

God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
humble. 


Ac. vii. 51. 
you. 

Jam. iv, 7. 


grace to the 
Jam. iv. 6. 


4.t To be disagreeable or distaateful to; to 
ofifend. 


These cates resist me, she but thought upon, Shak. 


Syn. To withstand, oppose, hinder, check, 
thwart, baffle, disappoint. 

BOBlBt (rS-zist'), u.i. To make opposition. 

He now obeys, and now no more resisteth, 

While she takes all she can, not all she listeth. 

Shah. 

Bealst (rd-zistO. n. In calico-printing, a 
sort of paste applied to calico goods to pre- 
vent colour or mordant from fixing on those 
parts not intended to be coloured, either 
by acting mechanically in preventing the 
colour, 3bc., from reaching the cloth, or 
chemically in clianging the colour so as to 
render it incapable of fixing itself in the 
flbrea Called also Resist -paste and Re- 
cerve. — Resist- work, calico with a blue 
ground and white patches or spots. 

Sir Robert Peel was quick to appreciate the value 
of all new processes and invention!,, in illustration of 
which we may allude to liis adoption of the process 
fcr producing what is called restst-wark in calico- 
prinilttg. Thu U accomplished by the use of a paste. 


or resist, on such parts of the cloth as are to remain 
white. Smiles. 

BeBlBtanoe (rg-zist'ans), n. 1 . 1'he act of 
resisting; opposition. Resistance is passive. 
as that of a fixed body which interrupts the 
passage of a moving body; or active, as in 
the exertion of force to stop, repel, or de- 
feat, progress or designs. 

Nevertheless there is none so perfect in this life 
that findeth not let and resistance by the reason of 
original sinne. Tynciale. 

In the middle ages resistance was an ordinary re- 
medy for pollUcal distempers, a remedy which was 
always at hand, and though doubtless sharp at the 
moment produced no deep or lasting ill effects 

Macaulay. 

2. In physics, the quality or property in mat- 
ter of not yielding to force or external impres- 
sion; that power of a body which acts in op- 
position to the impulse or pressure of an- 
other, or which prevents the effect of another 
power; as, the resistance of air to the motion 
of a cannon-ball, or of water to the motion of 
a ship. The resistance produced by the rub- 
bing of the surfaces of two bodies against 
each other, caused by the asperities or inequa- 
lities of the rubbing surfaces, Is called /ruc- 
tion (which see). — Resistance or resisting 
force, in physics, denotes, generally, a force 
acting in opposition to another force so as 
to destroy it, or diminish its effect. It is a 
power by which motion, or a tendency to 
motion in any body, is retarded or pre- 
vented. Resistance is sometimes considered 
as of two kinds, active and passive, the first 
being that which corresponds to the useful 
effect produced by a machine, and the 
second that which arises from the inertia of 
the machine. — Resistance coil, in teleg a 
coil usually of a material of a less conduct- 
ing power than the main circuit, introduced 
into a circuit to increase the resistance.— 
Electric resistance, the force required to 
electrify a given body, and therefore the 
opposition to the passage of a current. — 
Solid of least resistance, in inech. the solid 
whose figure is such that in its motion 
through a fluid it sustains the least resist- 
ance of all others having the same length 
and base; or, on the other hand, being sta- 
tionary in a current of fluid, offers the least 
interruption to the progress of that fluid. In 
the former case it has been considered the 
best form for the stem of a ship; in the latter 
the proper form for the pier of a bridge 
The problem of linding the solid of least re- 
sistance was first proposed and solved by 
Newton. — [/nit of resistance, in elect, the 
standard of measurement of electric resist- 
ance. The unit adopted by the British As- 
sociation is called an 0/1771 (which see); it is 
about equal to the resistance of a round 
copper wire 486 metres long and 1 milli- 
metre in diameter. The French unit of re- 
sistance equals nearly 9 ohms. —S yn. Op- 
position, antagonism, hinderance, check 
Resistant (re-zist'ant), n. One who or that 
which resists. 

Acconling to the decrees of power In the agent 
and resistant is an action performed or hindered 
lif> Pearson. 

Resistant, Resistant (r^-zist'ant, re-zist'- 
eiit), a Making resistance; resisting. 
Resister (re-zist'6r),ii One who resists; one 
who opposes or witlistands. ‘ Resists rs of 
God’s spirit ' South. 

Reslstfol (re-zisVful). a. Resisting 
Resistibility (re-zist'i-bil"i-ti), ti. 1. Qua- 
lity of being resistible; as, the resistibility 
of grace.— 2. t The quality of resisting. 

The name body, being the complex idea of ex- 
tension and restsiihility together in the same sub- 
ject, these two ideas arc not exactly one and the 
same. Locke. 

Resistible (rg-zist'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
resisted; as, a resistible force; resistible 
grace. 

Resistlbleness (r§-zist'l-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of l>eiiig resistible; resistibility. 
Beslstlbly (r^-zist'l-bli), adv. In a resistible 
manner. 

Resisting (rS-zist'ing). and a. Withstand- 
ing; opposing. —ifcswfiTTijr/orce. See under 
Resistance.— R esisftwu medium, a sub- 
stance which opposes the passage of a body 
through it. Specifically, in astron. an ex- 
ceedingly rare medium supposed to he dif- 
fused through space: ether (which see), 
itoslstlngly (rfi-zist'ing-li), adv. With re- 
sistance or opposition; so as to resist 
Resistive (r6-zist'iv), a. Having the power 
to resist. B. Jonson. 

ResiBtleBB (rS-zist'les), a. 1. Incapable of 
being resisted, opposed, or withstood; irre- 
sistible. ‘A power resistfess.’ Milton. * Re- 


sistless in her love as in her hate.’ Dryden. 
2 . Powerless to resist; helpless. 

Resistless, tame, 

Am I to be burned up? No I will shout 

Until the gods through heaven's blue look out. 

ICettis. 

ROBlBtlBBSly (rd-zlstles-li), adv. In a resist* 
less manner; so as not to be opposed or de- 
nied. 

Beslstlessness (rg-zist'les-nes), n. State of 
being resistless or irresistible. 

Beslst-paste (rS-zist'p^t), n. See Resist, n. 

Resniootb (r§-8moTu’), v. t. To make smooth 
again; to smooth out. 

And thus your pains 

May only make that foot-prtnt upon sand 
Which old-recurrmg waves of prejudice 
Resmooth to nothing. Tennyson. 

Rosold (re-sdldO, pp. of resell. Sold a second 
time, or sold after being bought. 

Resolder (re-sol'd6r), v t. To solder or mend 
again; to rejoin; to make whole again. ‘Re- 
solder’d pe&oe.‘ Tennyson. 

Resoluble (rez'o-lfl-bl), a. [Fr. rMuble.] 
Capable of being resolved, melted, or dis- 
solved; as, bodies resoluble by fire. 

ResolubleneBS (rez'o-lu-bl-nes), n. Quality 
of being resoluble. 

ResolU'to (rez'o-lut), a. [Fr. r^solu, pp. of 
r^S(7Mdre, to resolve. See Resolve.] 1 Hav- 
ing a fixed purpose ; determined ; hence, 
bold ; firm ; steady; constant in pursuing a 
purpose. 

Edw.ird is at hand. 

Ready to fight; therefore be resolute. Shak 

2. t Convinced; satisfied; certain. — 8. t Re- 
solving; convincing; satisfying. ‘I have 
given resolute answer ' Foa:e.— SYN. Deter- 
mined, decided, fixed, steadfast, firm, steady, 
constant, persevering, bold, unshaken. 

Resolute t ( rez'o-lut ), n. 1. A resolute or 
determined person. 

Young Fortinbras 

Hath, in the skirts of Norway, here and there. 

Sharked up a list of landless resolutes. Shak, 

2 Repayment; redelivery. ‘Yearly reso- 
lutes. ^ Burnet. 

Resoluteljr (rez'o-lfit-1i), adv In a resolute 
manner; with fixed purpose; firmly; steadily; 
with steady perseverance ; boldly ; as, per- 
sist resolutely in a course of virtue. 

Some of these facts he examines, some he res 9 - 
lutely dentes. Snui/t. 

Resoluteness (rez'o-lut-nes), n. The Qua- 
lity of being resolute; fixed purpose; firm 
determination; unshaken firmness. 

Resolution (lez-o-lfl'shon), 71. [Fr. rdsoluHon, 
from L. resolutio. See RESOLVE ] 1. The 

act, operation, or process of resolving; as, 
(a) the act of separating the component 
parts of a body, as by chemical means. (&) 
The act of separating the parts wliich com- 
pose a complex idea, (c) The act of un- 
ravelling a perplexing question, a difficult 
problem, or the like; explication. 

The unravelling and resolution of the difficulties 
that are met with in the execution of the design, are 
the end of an action Dryden. 

2. The state or process of dissolving; dissolu- 
tion; solution. Sir K. Digby — S. The state 
of being resolved or determined; a fixed 
purpose or determination of mind; a settled 
purpose; as, & resolution to reform our lives; 
a resolution to undertake an expedition. 

Your resolution cannot hold, when 'tis 

Opposed, as it must be, by the power of the king. 

Shak. 

4 . Tlte quality or character of acting with 
fixed purpose; resoluteness; fimmess, steadi- 
ness, or constancy in execution ; determin- 
ation; as, a man of great resolution. 

They who governed the parliament, had the reso- 
lution to act those monstrous things. Clarendon. 

6 . A formal determination or decision of a 
legislative or corporate body, or of any asso- 
ciation of individuals; a formal proposition 
brought before a public body for discussion 
and adoption; as, the resolutions of a public 
meeting. 

Every question, when agreed to, assumes the form 
either of an order or a resolution of the house (Par- 
liament). By its orders the house directs its commit- 
tees, its members, its officers, the order of Its own 
proceedings, and the acts of all persons whom they 
may concern ; by its resolutions, the house declares 
Its own opinions and purposes Sir E. May. 

6 . Determination of a cause in a ctmrt of 
justice; as, a judicial resolution. Sir M, 
Hale. [This word is now seldom used to 
express the decision of a judicial tribunal; 
we use judgment, decision, or decree.] — 

7. t The state of being settled in opinion ; free- 
dom from doubt; conviction; certainty.— 

8 . t The state of being relaxed; relaxation; 
a weakening. ‘ The resolution and languor 
ensuing.’ Sir T. Browne.— 9 . In music, the 


oh^okoiii; eh. 8c. look; g, yo; J,Job; h. Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, tAen; th, tWn; w, loig; wh, lokig; zh, azure. -See K*Y. 
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snocesilon of a concord immediately after a 
discord, by raising or depressing a note a 
tone or a semitone, according to the rules of 
harmonica! progression.— 10. In med. a re- 
moval or disappearance, as the disappear- 
ing of a tumour without coming to suppu- 
ration, the dispersing of inflammation, the 
breaking up and disappearance of fever. — 
11. In math, the orderly enumeration of the 
things to be done to obtain what is required 
in a problem. A problem may be divided 
into three parts— the proposition, the reso- 
lution or solution, and the demonstration. 
— Resolution of an equation, in alg. the 
bringing of the unknown quantity by itself 
on one side, and all the known quantities 
on the other, without destroying the equa- 
tion, by which is found the value of the un- 
known quantity; the reduction of an equa- 
tion.— i2csoZufio?i of forces or of motion, in 
dyn the dividing of any single force or 
motion into two or more others, which, 
acting in different directions, shall produce 
the same effect as the given motion or force. 
This is the reverse of composition of forces 
or cf motion. Thus, let A B represent the 
quantity and direction of some given force; 
oxaw any lines A c, a d, and join c B, D b, and 



complete the parallelograms a D b E, A C B F. 
Then by composition of forces the force A B 
is equivalent to AD and A E, or to a c and a f. 
Hence it is evident that a given force, as a b, 
may be resolved into as many pairs of forces 
as there can be triangles described upon a 
given straight line ab, or parallelograms 
about it. And as the forces represented by 
AD, DB, or A C, C B, may also be resolved into 
other pairs of forces, it appears that by pro- 
ceeding in the same manner with the suc- 
cessive pairs of forces a given force may be 
resolved into an unlimited number of others, 
acting in all possible directions. See Com- 
position, Force, Resultant.— / fcioluf ion 
ofnebulce. See under RESOLVE, r t —Deci- 
sion, Determination, Resolution See under 
Decision. — Syn. Analysis, separation, dis- 
entanglement, dissolution, resolvedness, res- 
oluteness, firmness, constancy, perseverance, 
steadfastness, fortitude, boldness, decision, 
purpose, resolve 

Resolutioner (rez-o-lu'shon-6r), n. One 
who joins in a resolution or declaration; 
speciflcally, one of a party in the Church of 
Scotland in the seventeenth century. 

The two contending parties — the Resolutioners 
and Protesters— though restrained from flyinj; at each 
others' throats, continued. In their compulsory re- 
straint, to nourish their hatred of each other 

y H. Burton 

ROSOlutionlst (rez-o-IQ'shon-ist), n One 
who makes a resolution. Quart Rev. 
Resolutive ( rez'o-lut-iv ), a. Having the 
power to dissolve or relax. ‘A resolutive 
and discutient faculty.’ Holland. [Rare ] 
—Resolutive clause, in Scots law, a clause in 
a deed of entail, the object of which is to 
declare that if the heir of entail in posses- 
sion do any of the thin^ which he is ex- 
pressly prohibited from doing, such as alter- 
ing the order of succession, <frc., his right 
to the estate shall cease, and it shall pass 
on to the next heir.— Resolutive condition, 
in Scots law, a condition in a sale which 
does not suspend the completion of the con- 
tract, but which resolves the sale if the con- 
dition be not purified at the time specified 
ResolVabUltr ( rS-zolv^a-bin-li ), n. The 
property of being resolvable; the capability 
of t^ing separated into parts; resolvable- 
ness. 

The evidence of resoivabitity seems to me to be 
rather negative. luitseU. 

Baiolvabla (re-zolv^a-bl). a. Capable of be- 
ing resolved ; as. (a) capable of being sepa- 
rated into constituent parts; decomposable. 

The serum of the blood b resoivabte by a small 
heat Arbuthnot. 


(b) Capable of being recognised as consisting 
of separate parts. ‘JMSoira&Isnebulee/ Whew- 
ell. (o) Capable of being reduced into first 
principles. 

The actions of ingratitude seem directly resolvablt 
into pride. South. 

(d) Capable of being solved; as, this equation 
is not resolvable. 

The effect is wonderful In all, and the causes best 
resolvable from observations made in the countries 
themselves, the parts through which th^ pass. 

Str T, Browne, 

Resolvableness (re-zolVa-bl-nes), n. State 
of being resolvable; resolvability. 

Resolve f^-zolv'), v.t. pret. & pp. resolved; 
ppr resMving. [L. resolvo, to unloose, to 
liberate, to open up, to break up, to dissolve, 
to do away with (hence, to determine, that 
is, to do away with doubts or disputes)— re, 
back or again, and solvo, to loose (whence 
solution, absolve, dissolve, &c.); Fr. r^soudre, 
to resolve, tHolvons, we resolve, risolvant, 
resolving ] 1 To separate the component 
parts of; to reduce to constituent elements; 
as, to resolve a body into its component or 
constltuentparts. ‘ Now resofued to elements 
again.* Dryden. — 2 To separate, as the 
parts of a complex idea; to reduce to simple 
parts; to analyse. 

Good or evil actions . . . may be resolved into 
some dictates and principles of the law of nature. 

Watts. 

3 To unravel; to disentangle of perplexities; 
to remove obscurity by analysis; to clear of 
difficulties ; to explain ; as. to resolve ques- 
tions in moral science ; to resolve doubts; to 
resolve a riddle. 

Nor can my dream resolve the doubt. Tennyson. 

4. t To inform; to free from doubt or perplex- 
ity; to acquaint; to answer. 

I cannot brook delay; resolve me now Shak. 

I am not going to resolve him. Shak. 
Resolve me, strangers, whence and what you are T 
Dryden 

6 . t To settle in an opinion; to make certain 

I.ong since we were resolved of your truth. 

Your faithful service and your toil in war. ithak 

6 To fix in determination or puirjose; to 
determine ; to decide : generally in past 
participle * Resolved on death, resolved to 
die in arms.’ Dryden. 

I am resolved that thou shalt spend some time 
With V'^alcntmus m the emperor's court. Shak. 

7. To make ready in mind; to prepare. 

Quit presently the chapel, or resolve you 
For more amazement. Shak. 

8 . To melt; to dissolve 

(). that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw and resolve itself into a dew. Shak. 

9 To form or constitute by resolution, vote, 
or determination ; as, the house resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole - 

10 Todetermlne on; to express, as an opinion 
or determination, by resolution and vote; as, 
this was resolved by the legislature —11. In 
music, to cause to move or progress, as a 
dissonance into any one of the consonant 
harmonies for which it creates in the ear an 
expectation —12 In to disperse or scat- 
ter; to discuss, as an inflanimation or a tu- 
mour.— 13. In math, to solve. See Resolu- 
tion - 14. In alg to bring all the known 
quantities of an equation to one side, and the 
unknown quantity to the other. — 15. t To 
relax; to lay at ease. Spenser —To resolve 
a nebula, in astron. to magnify it to such a 
degree that the stars composing it are re- 
cognized separately — Syn To solve. analyse, 
explain, unravel, disentangle, determine, 
decide. 

Resolve (rS-zolvO, V.i. l. To form an opinion 
or purpose; to determine in mind; to In- 
tend; to purpose; as, he resolved to abandon 
his vicious course of life. 

How yet resolves the governor of the town f Shak. 

2. To determine by vote; as, the legislature 
resolved to receive no petitions after a cer- 
tain day, — 3. To melt; to dissolve; to be- 
come fluid. 

Even as a form of wax 

Resolveth from his figure 'gainst the fire. Shak. 

4. To separate into its component parts or 
into distinct principles; to be ultimately 
reduced ; as, water resolves Into vapour ; a 
substance resolves into gas; the question 
resolves into this.— 5. To be settled in opinion ; 
to be convinced. 

Let men resolve of that as they please. Locke. 

Syn. To determine, decide, conclude, pur- 
pose. 

Reiolva (ra-zolvO, n. 1. 1 The act of resolving 
or solving; resolution; solution. Milton.— 
2 . That which has been resolved on; fixed 


purpose of mind; settled determinatioD ; 
resolution. * Many a holy vow and pure tv- 
solve.* Tennyson. 

He straight revokes his bold resolve, Denham. 

On reason build resolve. 

That column of true dignity in man. Young. 

3. The determination or declaration of any 
corporation or association ; a resolution. 
Resolvedly (r6-zolv'ed-li), adv. 1. In a re- 
solved manner; firmly; resolutely; with 
firmness of purpose. 

Let us chearfully and resolvedly apply ourselves 
to the working out our salvation. A bp. Sharp. 

2. So as to resolve and clear up all doubts 
and difficulties; satisfactorily. [Rare.] 

Of that, and all the progress, more or less, 
Resolvedly more leisure shall express. Shak. 

Re 80 lvedneB 8 (re-zolv'ed-nes), n. Fixedness 
of purpose; firmness; resolution. ‘Thlsre- 
solvedness, this high fortitude in sin. ' Dr. H. 
More. 

Resol vend (re-zolv'end), n. (From L. re- 
solvo, to resolve ] In aritk. a number which 
arises from increasing the remainder after 
subtraction in extracting the square or cube 
root. 

Resolvent (re-zolv'ent), a. Having the power 
to resolve or dissolve; causing solution; sol- 
vent. 

Resolvent (re-zolv'ent), n. 1. That which has 
the power of causing solution. —2. In med. 
that which has power to disperse inflamma- 
tion and prevent the suppuration of tumours; 
a discutient. 

Resolver (rg-zolv'6r), n. One who or that 
which resolves; as, (a) one who forms a 
firm resolution. ‘That unsincere mofaer.’ 
Hammotid. (b) That which solves or clears. 

‘ A good resolver of all cases of conscience. ' 
Burnet (c) That which separates parts; 
tliat which dissolves or disperses. ‘ Uni- 
versal resolver of mixed bodies,' Boyle. 
Resonf (re'zon), n Reason; ratio; propor- 
tion Chaucer. 

Resonance (rez'’o-nan8), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being resonant or resounding; 
the act of resounding. - 2 In acoustics, a pro- 
longation or increase of any sound by retlec- 
tion, or that property of sonorous bodies by 
winch they vibrate in unison with the vibra- 
tions of other bodies and strengthen the 
original imte, as in sounding-boards or the 
bodies of musical instruments. 

The notes of a musical-box arc rendered louder by 
resonance when it is placed on a table Hoblyn. 

3 In 7ned a thrilling of the voice more loud 
than natural, or its existence in a part where 
it is not heard in health, as detected by 
auscultation. Dtmglison. 

Resonancy t (rez'o-nan-si), n Same as Reso- 
7iance 

Resonant (rez'o-nant), a. [L resoiians, re- 
sonanlis, ppr. of resono—re, again, and sono, 
to sound.] Capable of returning sound; fitted 
to resound; resounding; returning sound; 
echoing back. 

His volant touch. 

Instinct through all proportions low and high, 

Fled and pursu’d transverse the resonant fugue. 

Milton. 

The streets were resonant with female parties of 
old and young. De Quincey. 

Resonantly (rez'o-nant-li), adv. In a reso- 
nant or resounding manner. 

Resonator (rez'o-nat-6r), n. An instrument 
for facilitating the analysis of compound 
sounds There are various forms, but they 
are all contrived so that tones above or 
below the pitch of the resonator will be but 
imperfectly beard; but if a note be sounded 
corresponding to the peculiar or projier note 
of the instrument it will appear greatly in- 
tensified. 

Resorb (re-sorbO, v t. [L. resorbeo—re, and 
iorbeo, todrlnkln.] To swallow ut>. Young. 
Resorbent (re-sorb'ent), a. Swallowing up. 

‘ Resorbent ocean’s wave.’ Woodhull, 
Resorclne (re-zor'sln), n. [Resin, alluding 
to galbanum, and orcine.'] A colourless crys- 
talline compound obtained by fusing gal- 
banum with potassium hydrate, dissolving 
the fused product lu water, neutralizing with 
sulphuric acid, and mixing the filtered solu- 
tion with ether. It yields a fine purple red 
colouring matter and several othei dyes. 
Resort (r§-zortO, v.i. [Fr, ressortir, to go 
out again, formerly to seek refuge, to resort, 
from prefix re, and sortir, to go out, from L. 
sortiri, to obtain, then to take shelter, to have 
recourse to, from sors, sortis, lot, fate. ] 1. To 
have recourse; to apply; to betake one’s self; 
as, to be compelled to resort to force. 

The king thought It time to resort to other couniela 
Clarendon. 


F&te, fiir, fat, fgll; m€, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not. mbve; tfibe, tub, buU; oil, pound; p, 8c. abune; y, 8o. fey. 
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2. To go; to repair, by way of intercourse and 
oonneotiou. ‘ The people resort unto him 
again.’ Mark x. l. 

Head waiter of the chop-house here, 

To which I most rtsort, Tennyson. 

8. t To fall back. 

The inheritance of the son never resorted to the 
mother. Sir M Hale. 

ROBOrt (rg-zortO, n. 1. The act of going to or 
making application; abetakiiigone’sself; re- 
course; as, Aresort toothenneaiisof defence; 
a resort to subterfuges for evasi<in —2. An 
assembling; a going to or frequenting in 
numbers; confluence. ‘The like places of 
resort’ Swift The act of visiting or 
frequenting one’s society ; company ; inter- 
course. ‘ Kept severely from resort of men.’ 
Shak. 

I prithee, noble lord, 

Join with me to forbid him her resort ShaA. 

4. The place frequented ; a haunt ; as, ale- 
houses are the resorts of the idle and dis- 
solute. -6. In law, the authority or jurisdic- 
tion of a court —6.+ Spring; active power or 
movement [A Gallicism.] 

Some know the resorts and falls of business that 
cannot sink into tlie main of it. Bacon. 

—Last or dernier resort, the last resource or 
refuge; ultimate means of relief; also, final 
tributial; a court from which there is no 
appeal 

Resorter (re-zort'6r), n. One who resorts or 
frequents. Shak. 

Resound (re-zouiuV), v.t. [O E. resoune, re- 
sowne (Chaucer), from L resono, resonai'e, to 
resound — re, again, and sonare, to sound. 
See Sound ] 1. To sound again ; to send 

back sound ; to echo. ‘ And Albion’s cliffs 
resound the rural lay.' Pope.— 2. To sound; 
to praise or celebrate with the voice or 
the sound of instruments ; to extol with 
sounds; to 8i)read the fame of 
The man for wisdom’s various arts renown’d, 

Long exercis'd in woes, O muse, resound Pope 

8yn. To echo, re-echo, reverberate, sound. 
Resound (re-zound'), r i. l. To be filled with 
sound; to ring; to echo; to reverberate. 

The sacred porticoes resound with the continued 
hosannas of the multitudes Horsley. 

2. To sound loudly; as, his voice resounded 
far. — 3. To be echoed; to be sent back, as 
sound. ‘ Common fame . . . resounds back 
to them.’ South —4. To be much mentioned. 
‘What resounds in fable or romance of 
TJther’s son.' Milton. ‘Milton, a name to 
resound tor ages.’ Tennyson 
Resound (r6-zound'), n. Return of sound; 
echo. 

His huge trunke sounded, and his armes did echo 
the resound. Chapman. 

Resound (re-sound'), v.t To sound again 
or repeatedly ; as, to resound a note or 
syllable. 

Resound (re-sound'), v.i. To sound again; 
as, the trumpet sounded and resounded. 
Resource (re-sors'), n. [Fr. ressource, from 
an old verb ressourdre, of which the pp. is 
ressours, remmrse, to arise anew— rc, again, 
and sourdre, to spring up as water, from L 
surgo, surgere, to arise. Resource is thus a 
kind of second source. See SOURCE] 1. 
Any source of aid or support; an expedient 
to which a person may resort for assistance, 
safety, or supply; means yet untried; re- 
sort. 

Pallas, who with disdain and grief had viewed 
His foes pursuing and his friends pursu'd, 

Used threat’nmgs mixed with prayers, his last re- 
source. Dry den. 

For the expression of that ideal the resources uf art 
were quite sn/ficicnt. Dr. Catrd 

2. pi Pecuniary means; funds: money or any 
property that can bo converted into supplies; 
means of raising money or supplies ; available 
means or capabilities of any kind. 

Scotland by no means escaped the fate ordained 
for every country which is connected, but not incor- 
porated, with another country of greater resources 
Macaulay. 

Stn. Expedient, resort, means, contrivance, 
device, 

Resouroeless (re-sdrs'les), a. Destitute of 
resources. 

Mungo Park, resourceless, had sunk down to die 
under the Negro Village- T ree, a horrible white object 
In the eyes of all. Carlyle. 

Resow (rS-sd'), V.t To sow again. ‘To re- 
sow summer corn.' Bacon. 

Respasst (res'pas), n. A form of old raspis, 
raspberry. 

The wine of cherries, and to these 

The cooling breath of respasses. Herrick. 


Respeak (rS-spdk'). v.t. 1. To answer; to 
speak in return ; to reply. [Bare.] 

And the king's rouse the heav'n shall bruit ngsin, 
Resptaking earthly thunder. ShaA. 

2. To speak again; to repeat. 

Respect (rd-spekt'X v.t. [Fr. respecter, from i 
L. respicio, respectum — re, back, and obs, ; 
specio, to look, to look at.] 1. Lit. to look 
back upon; hence, to notice with special | 
attention; to regard as worthy of particular i 
notice; to regard; to heed; to consider; to 
have regard to in design or purpose. I 

In orchards and gardens we do not so much respect , 
beauty as variety of ground for fruits, trees, and herbs. I 
Bacon. | 

I am armed so strong In honesty, 

That they pass by me as the idle wind, 

"Which 1 respect not. ShaA. 

2. To have reference or regard to; to re- 
late to; as, the treaty particularly respects 
our commerce. [Hence prep, respecting. ] 

All these quotations solely respect the parliament 
immediately preceding that of 1679, anci have no 
respect to any subsequent parliament whatever. 

yohn VPilkes. 

3. To view or consider with some degree of 
reverence ; to esteem as possessed of real 
worth. 

I always loved and respected Sir William. Swift. 

4 t To look toward; to front upon or in the 
direction of. 

Palladius adviseth the front of his house should so 
respect the south. Sir T. Browne 

— To respect persons, also to respect the 
verson, to respect a person, to show undue 
bias towards; to suffer the opinion or judg- 
ment to be influenced or biassed by a regard 
to the outward circumstances of a person, 
to the prejudice of right and equity. 

As Solomon saith, to respect persons is not good, 
for such a man will transgress for a piece of bread. 

Bacon. 

Thou shalt not respect the person of the poor. 

Lev. xix. 1$ 

Neither doth God respect any person. 2 Sam. xiv 14. 

Syn. To regard, esteem, honour, revere, 
venerate. 

Respect (re-spekt'), n. [L. respectus See 
the verb.] 1 Theactof respectingornoticing 
with attention; the looking towards, regard; 
attention, ‘ But he it well did ward with wise 
respect ’ Spenser. 

We pass by common objects or persons without 
noticing them, whereas we turn back to look again 
at those which deserve our admiration, our regard, 
our respect. This was the original meaning of * re- 
spect ' and ‘ resi>ectable. ’ Max Muller. 

2 The act of holding in high estimation or 
lionour; due attention: regard; the deport- 
ment or course of action which proceeds 
from esteem, regard, or reverence. ‘Out of 
the great respect they bear to beauty. ’ Shak. 

‘ With all respect and rites of burial ' Shak. 

Is there no respect of place, persons, nor time in 
youi ShaA. 

I found the king abandoned to neglect. 

Seen without awe, and served without respect. Pi'ior. 

3 pi. An expression of respect, esteem, or 
deference ; as, please give him my respects. 

4. Good-will; favour. 

The I^ord had respect unto Abel and to his offering, 
Gen. iv. 4. 

5 Partial regard ; undue bias to tlie preju- 
dice of justice. 

It IS not good to have respect of persons in Judgment. 

Frov. xxiv. 23. 

0, Respected character ; respectability ; re- 
pute. ‘Many of the best respect in Rome.’ 
Shak. — 7. Consideration; motive in refer- 
ence to something. ‘ Whatsoever secret re- 
spects were likely to move them ’ Hooker. 

If importunity or idle respects lead a man he shall 
never be without Bacon. 

8. Point or particular; matter; feature; point 
of view. 

Everything which is imperfect, as the world must 
be acknowledged in many respects, had some cause 
which produced it. Ti/lotson. 

9. Relation ; regard ; reference : used espe- 
cially in the phrase in or with respect to (or 
of). ‘ Misgraffed in respect of years. ' Shak. 
‘So that all these foure places have one re- 
spect and ayme.’ Donne 

They believed but one Supreme DeiW, which, 
respect to the benefits men received from him, had 
several titles. 'Jtllotson. 

In respect was formerly used to signify rela- 
tively ; comparatively speaking. Comp, tn 
regard. 

He was a man, this, tn respect, a child. ShaA. 

In respect of was formerly often used in the 
sense of relatively to ; in comparison with. 

‘ Hector was but a Trojan in respect of this. ’ | 
Shak. ‘ In respect of a fine workman I am j 
but a cobbler. Shak By modern writers ‘ 


it is apt to be used a little vaguely with 
such senses as: by reason of; in point of; in 
consideration of ; on account of. Hence 
from its ambiguity it is as well to avoid 
the phrase. Compare the following ex- 
amples. 

They are in respect <f that responsibility allowed 
to appoint a commissioner to superintend their local 
police. Brougham. 

What are the dimensions of Ceylon? Of all islands 
in the world which we know, in respeid of sixe it most 
resembles Ireland, being about one-sixth part less. 

De Quincey 

They should depress their guns and fire down 
into tlie hold, tn respect of the vessel attacked stand- 
ing so high out of the water. De Qutncey, 

Respectability (r6-Bpekt'a-bil"i-tl), n. 

1 . State or quiility of being respectable; the 
state or qualities which deserve or command 
respect— 2. A respectable person or thing; 
specimen or type of what is respectable. 

Smooth-shaven respectahilitits not a few one finds 
that are not good for much. Carlyle, 

Respectable (rg-spekt'a-biv a. 1 . Capable 
of being respected; worthy of respect or 
esteem. 

No government, any more than an individual, will 
long be respected, without being truly respectable, 

* Madison. 

2. Having an honest or good reputation; 
standing well with other people ; as, born 
of poor but respectable parents.— 3. Belong- 
ing to a fairly good position in society; 
moderately well to do; not quite at the bot- 
tom of the social scale. — 4. Slediocre; mod- 
erate; not despicable: usually applied to 
qualities, capabilities, number, and the like; 
as, a respectable discourse or performance ; 
a respectable number of citizens convened. 

Respectableuess (re-spekt'a-bl-nes), n. Re- 
spectability. 

Respectably (re-spekt'a-bli), adv. In a re- 
spectable manner: (a) in a manner to merit 
respect. (lA In a respectable or fairly good 
position in life; moderately; pretty well; in 
a manner not to be despised; as, a piece of 
work respectably executed. 

Respectant (re-spekt'ant), a. In her. said 
of two animals borne face 
to face. Rampant beasts 
of prey so borne are said 
to be combatant. 
Respecter (re-spekt'^rb n. 
One that respects: chiefly 
used in the phrase, re- 
specter of persons, which 
signifies a person who re- 
gards the external circum- 
stances of others in his 
judgment, and suffers his 
opinion to be biassed by them, to the preju- 
dice of candour, justice, and equity. 

1 perceive that God is no respecter 0/ persons. 

Acts X 54. 

Respectful (re-spekt'ful), a- 1- Marked or 
cliaracterizcd by respect ; showing respect ; 
as, respectful deportment. ‘With humble 
joy and with respectful fear.’ Prior. — 2. Full 
of outward or formal civility; ceremonious. 
‘Or you grow cold, respectful, or forsworn.’ 
Prior — .Syn. Civil, dutiful, obedient, cour- 
teous. complaisant. 

Respectfully ( re-spekt'fuMi ), adv. In a 
re.spectful manner;’ with respect; in a man- 
ner comporting with due estimation. 

We relieve idle vagrants and counterfeit beggars, 
but have no care at all of these really poor men who 
are^ niethinks, to be respectfully treated in regard to 
their quality. Cowley 

Respectfulness (re-spekt'ful-nes), n. The 
quality of being respectful. 

Respecting (re-spekt'ing), ppr. used as a 
prep. Regarding, in regard to; relating to; 
as, he was at fault resecting the source of 
my information. 

Respecting (re-spekt'ing), p. and a. In her. 
same as Respectant. 

Respection t (r^-spek'shon), n. The act of 
respecting ; respect ; regard ; partiality. 

‘ Without difference or respectionoi persons. ’ 
I'yndale 

Respective (re-spekt'iv), a. [Fr. respectif. 
See Respect.] 1. Relating or pertaining 
severally each to each; severally connected 
or belonging; several; particular; as, let 
them retire to their respective places of 
abode. ‘Where your respective dwellings 
are.’ Butler. 

When so in, any present themselves before their re- 
spective magistrates to take the oath it rnay not be 
improper to awaken a due sense of their engage- 
ments. AddtsoH. 

2. Relative ; having relation to something 
else; not absolute.— 3. t Worthy of respect; 
respectable. 

What should it be that he respects in her, 

But I can make respective in myself. Shak, 



Lions rampant 
respectant 
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4. f Rendering respect; respectful Chapman. 
6.t Observing or noting mth attention ; re- 
gardful ; hence, careful; circumspect ; cau- 
uous; attentive to cons^uenoes. 'Respect- 
ive md wwry men.’ Hooker. 

If you look upon the Church of Et^land with a 
^cttve eye, you cannot, with a gooa conscience, re- 
fuse this chaise. Santas. 

6. t Characterized bv respect for special per- 
sons or things; partial 

Away to heaven respective lenity, 

And fire-eyed fury be my conduct now! Shak. 

Reepeotiyely (r§-spekt'iv-li), adv. i. In a 
respective manner; in their respective rela- 
tions; as relating to each; as each belongs 
to each ; as, let them respectively perform 
their duties. 

The impressions from the objects of the senses do 
mingle respectively every one with its kind. Bacon. 

2. t Relatively; not absolutely. Raleiyk — 

3. t Partially; with respect to private views. 

4. t With respect or reverence; respectfully. 

Honest Flaminius, you are very respectively wel- 
come. Snak, 

BespeotleBS (re-spektles), a. 1. Having no 
respect; without regard; without reference; 
regardless. Drayton [Rare.]-- 2 t Having 
no respect or regard for reputation. B. J on- 
son. 

Bespectlessness (re-spektles-nes), n. The 
state of having no respect or regard; regard- 
lessness [Rare ] 

RespectuouBt (r^-spekt'u-us), a. Inspiring 
respect. ' Respeetuous snd admirable in the 
eyes and sight of the common people,’ 

KnoUes. 

ResperBet (re-spars'), V.t [L. respersns, re- 
spergo—re, again, and spargo, to sprinkle.] 
To sprinkle; to scatter. ‘ Any of the prayers 
that are respersed through the Bible.’ Jer. 
Taylor. 

ReB];>6r8iont (re-spfir'shon), n. [L respersio ] 
The act of sprinkling or spreading. 
ReBplratoUlty, ReBplrableness (res'pi-ra- 
bil'l-tl or re-8pir'a-Dll"i-ti, res'pi-ra-bl-nes 
or rfi-splr'a-bl-nes), n. The quality of being 
respirable. 

Respteble (res'pi-ra-bl or re-spir'a-bl), a 

1. t That can respire.— 2 Capable of or fit 
for being respired or breathed ; as, respir- 
able air. 

Respiration (res-pi-ra'shon), n. [L. respi- 
ratto, respirationis, from respiro. See RE- 
SPIRE ] 1. 1 The act of breathing again or 
resuming life. 

TUI the day 

Appear of respiratton to the just. 

Or vengeance to the wicked. Milton 

2. ’The act of respiring or breathing; the func- 
tion by which the nutrient circulating fluid 
of an organized body is submitted to the in- 
fluence of air for the purpose of changing its 
properties. The respiratory function in ani- 
mals may be mainly considered to be devoted 
to the excretion of carbonic acid, and to the 
absorption or inhalation of oxygen gas, by 
which process the dingy hued venous blood 
becomes converted into the florid red arte- 
rial blood. In the more highly organized 
animals respiration is carried on by the 
lungs; in Ashes it is effected by the gills. 
Respiration includes inspiration or inhala- 
tion of air, and expiration or exhalation, the 
combined process taking place in the healthy 
adult human subject about fourteen to 
eighteen times per minute, the average 
quantity of air inhaled being about 30 cubic 
inches, a slightly smaller quantity being ex- 
haled. Respiration goes on in plants as well 
as in animals, plants in the presence of light 
exhaling oxygen and inhaling carbonic acid, 
and thus reversing the action of the animal 
The respiration of Ashes ^or these cannot 
live long without air) is effected by the air 
contained in the water acting on the gills. 
8,t Interval. Bp. Ball —Artificial respira- 
tion, respiration Induced by artificial means. 
It Is required in cases of drowning, the in- 
halation of chloroform, noxious gases, and 
the like. In the case of a person apparently 
drowned, or in an asph^iated condition, 
the following treatment has been recom- 
mended:— The patient should be laid on his 
back on a plane inclined a little from the 
feet upwards; the shoulders gently raised 
by a firm cushion placed under them ; the 
tongue brought forward so as to project a 
little from the side of the month. The arms 
should then be grasped just above the elbows, 
and raised till they nearly meet above the 
head : this action imitates inspiration. The 
arms are then turned down, and firmly 
pressed for a moment against the sides of 
the chest; thus imitating a deep expiration. 


These two sets of movements should be per- 
severingly repeated at the rate of fifteen 
times in a minute. 

ReBpimtlonal (res-pi-r&'shon-al), a. Relat- 
ing to respiration. 

ReBplrator (res'pi-rat-erX ». An instrument 
for breathing through, fitted to cover the 
mouth, or the nose and mouth, over which 
it is secured by proper bandages or other 
appliances They are mostly used to exclude 
the passage into the lungs of cold air, smoke, 
dust, and other noxious substances, and are 
chiefly used by persons having delicate 
chests, firemen, cutlers, grinders, and the 
like. Respirators for persons with weak 
lungs have several plies of fine gauze made 
of highly heat-conducting metal, which 
warms the air as it passes through. 
Respiratory (res'pi-ra-to-ri or re-splr'a-to- 
ri), a. Pertaining to or serving for respira- 
tion ; as, respiratory organs. — Respiratory 
nerves, a series of nerves proceeding from a 
narrow white fasciculus, situated between 
the corpus olivare and the corpus retiforme, 
in tlie medulla oblongata, and appropriated 
to the function of respir&tion.— Respiratory 
sounds, the sounds made by the air when 
being inhaled or exhaled. When the lungs 
are healthy two distinct sounds are heard 
on applying the ear to the chest, or to a 
stethoscope applied to the chest, viz the 
vesicular sound, otherwise called therespira- 
tory murmur, caused by inspiration, and 
the bronchial sound produced by the air 
passing through the bronchial tubes. In a 
diseased state of the lungs and tubes these 
sounds are modified, the vesicular sound 
becoming weaker in one part of the lungs, 
and abnormally strong In the remainder, 
and the healtny bronchial sound being 
changed into one of certain sounds called 
by the French rales or rattles The respira- 
tory sounds are of the highest importance 
in the diagnosis of diseases of the chest and 
bronchial tubes. — Respiratory surface, the 
surface of the lungs that comes in contact 
with the air This surface is extended by 
minute subdivision of the lungs into small 
cavities or air-cells. 

Respire (r^-spir'), v.t pret pp respired; 
ppr. respiring. [Fr, respirer, L respiro— re, 
and sptro, to breathe. See Spirit.] 1. To 
breathe; to inhale air into the lungs and ex- 
hale it, for the purpose of maintaTuing ani- 
mal life. —2 To catch breath; to recover 
breath. 

Till breathless both themselves aside retire ; 

Where foaming wrath, their cruel tusks they whet, 
And trample tn’ earth the whiles they may respire. 

Spenser. 

8 To rest, as after toil or suffering; to enjoy 
relief from toil or suffering Pope. 

Respire (re-spirl v t. 1 To breathe in and 
out, as air; to inhale and exhale; to breathe. 

But I who ne’er was blest by Fortune’s hand ; . . . 

Long in the smoky town have been immured, 

Respired its smoke and all its cares endured. 

Gay. 

2. To exhale; to breathe out; to send out in 
exhalations 

The air respires the pure Elysian sweets 

In winch she breathes B yonson. 

Respite (res'pit), n. [O Fr. respit, Fr. r^pit, 
from L. respectus, respect, regard. See 
Respect.] l. Temporary intermission of 
labour, or of any process or operation ; in- 
terval of rest; pause. 

Some pause and respite only I require 

Sir y . Denham 

2 In law, reprieve; temporary suspension 
of the execution of a capital offender.— 3. A 
putting off or postponement of wliat was 
fixed; delay; forbearance; prolongation of 
time for the payment of a debt beyond the 
legal time. ’ I crave but four days respite. ’ 
Shak.— A. The delay of appearance at court 
granted to a Jury beyond the proper term. 
5. t Respect. Chaucer.— S yu Pause, inter- 
val, stop, cessation, delay, stay, reprieve. 
Respite (res'pit), v.t. pret. dc pp. respited; 
ppr. respiting. 1 To give or grant a recite 
to; as, (a) to delay; to postpone. ‘They 
were promised payment in November fol- 
lowing; till which time they were to respite 
it. ' Clarendon, (b) To suspend for a time 
the execution of; to reprieve.— 2. To relieve 
by a pause or Interval of rest ‘To respite 
his day-labour with repast.’ Milton. 
Resplteless (res'pit-les), a. Without respite 
or relief. Baxter. 

Resplendence. Resplendency (rS-spien'- 
dens, rS-splen^den-Bi), n. Brilliant lustre ; 
vivid brightness; splendour. ‘That supreme 
resplendency that shines in God.’ Boyle. 


‘The resplendent of that glorious sphere.* 
Bryant. 

Son ! thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full rtspUtuUnee, heir of all my might. Milton. 

Resplendent (re-splen'dent), a. [L. resplen- 
dens, resplendentis, ppr. of resplendeo—re, 
back, and splendeo, to shine.] Very bright: 
shining with brilliant lustre. ‘ With royal 
arras and resplendent gold.' Spenser. * The 
blue sunny deep, resplendent far away.' 
Shelley. —Resplendentfelspar, another name 
for adularia or moonstone. 

Resplendently (r^-splen'dent-li), adv. In a 
resplendent manner ; with brilliant lustre; 
with great brightness. Johnson. 
Resplendlsliahtt (re-s^en'dish-ant), a. Re- 
splendent; brilliant. Pabyan. 
Resplendishing f (rfi-splen'dish-ing). a. Re- 
splendent; shining brilliantly. Sir T. Elyot. 
Respllt (re-splitO, v.t. and i. To split again; 
to split or rend a second time. 

Resj^nd (re spond*), v i. [O.Fr. respondre, 
Fr. r^ponare, L. respondeo—re, back, and 
spondeo, to promise solemnly (whence de- 
spond, spouse).'] 1. To make answer; to 
give a reply in words. 

I remember him in the divinity school re^ottding 
and disputing with a perspicuous energy, yohnson. 
2. To answer or reply in any way; to exhibit 
some action or effect In return to a force or 
stimulus. 

A new affliction strings a new chord in the heart, 
which responds to some new note of complaint within 
the wide scale of human woe. Buckminster. 

8. To correspond; to suit. 

To every theme responds thy various lay. 

IV. Broome. 

4. [American.] To be answerable; to be 
liable to make payment ; as, the defendant 
is held to respond in damages. — SYN. To 
answer, reply, rejoin. 

Respond (re-spond*), v.t. [American.] To 
answer; to satisfy by payment; as, the surety 
was held to respond the judgment of court. 
Respond (r^-spond'), n. 1 t An answer; a 
response.— 2. In religious services, a short 
anthem or versicle chanted at intervals 
during the reading of a chapter — 3. In arch. 
a half pillar or pilaster attached to a wall to 
support an arch. 

Re8ponde-book(re8-pon'd§-buk),n. A book 
kept by the directors of chancery in Scot- 
land for entering the accounts of all non- 
entry and relief duties payable by heirs who 
take precepts from chancei’y 
Respondence, Respondenev (re-spond'ens, 
r£‘-spond'en-Hi n. The state or quality of 
being responaent ; an answering ; as, the 
sweet respondence of united hearts. Par- 
nell 

Respondent (re-spond'ent), a. [L respond- 
ens, respondentis, ppr of respondeo See 
Respond ] Answering; that answers to de- 
mand or expectation ; conformable ; corre- 
sponding ‘ Wealth respondent to payment 
and contributions ’ Bacon. 

Respondent (re-spond'ent), n. One who 
responds; as, {a) one who answers In a suit, 
particularly a cnancery suit, (b) One who 
maintains a thesis In reply, ana whose pro- 
vince is to refute objections or overthrow 
arguments. 

The lecpondent may easily show, th.it, though wine 
may do all tins, yet it may be finally hurtful to the 
soul and body of him. IVatts. 

Respondentia (rS-spon-den^shl-a), n. [L., 
from respondeo, to promise, to reply.] A 
loan upon the cargo of a ship, made on the 
condition that if the subject on which the 
money is advanced be lost by sea-risk, or 
superior force of the enemy, the lender shall 
lose his money. When money is borrowed 
in a similar way on the ship itself, It Is called 
bottomry. 

Responsal t ( rg-spons'al ), a. Answerable ; 
responsible. ‘ For whom he was to be re- 
sponsal lioth to God and the king.' Heylin. 
Responsal t (re-spons'al), n. 1. Response; 
answer. ‘Some short prayers and respon- 
sals.* Brevint.—2. One who is responsible. 

Anatolius was put into the see of Constantinople by 
the influence of Dioscurus, whose responsal he had 
been. Barrow. 

Response (rS-sponsO.u. [L. responsum, from 
respondeo. See RE.sroNi).] 1. The act of 
responding or replying; reply; as, to speak 
In response to a question.— 2, An answer or 
reply, or something In the natuM of an an- 
swer or reply; as, (a) particularly, an oracu- 
lar answer, 

Then did my response clearer fall: 

' No compound of this earthly ball 

Is like another all in all.’ Tennyson. 

[In above quotation the word Is pronounced 
res'pons.] (6) The answer of the people or 
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congregation to the priest* in the litany and 
other parts of divine service. (<j) Reply to 
an objection in formal disputation. Watts, 
(d) In R. Cath. Ch. a kind of anthem sung 
after the morning lesson, and some other 
parts of the office, (c) In music, a repetition 
of the given subject in a fugue by another 
part of the fugue. 

BeBponsibllityXre.gpon8'i.biI"i-tl),n. 1 . The 
state of being responsible, accountable, or 
answerable, as for a trust or office, or for a 
debt. ‘A responsibility to a tribunal, at 
which . . . even nations themselves must 
one day answer.’ Burke,— 2.. That for which 
one is responsible or accountable; a trust, 
duty, or the like, resting on a person; as, 
heavy responsibilities, —3. Ability to answer 
in payment; means of paying contracts. 

BOBponflible (re-sponsl-bl), a. [From L. 
respondeo,rcsponsum. See Respond.] 1. Li- 
able to respond ; accountable ; answerable, 
as for a trust reposed or for a debt. 

with ministers thus responsible the king could do 
no wrong. May. 

2. Able to answer or respond to any claim 
or what is expected ; able to discharge an 
obligation, or having estate adequate to the 
^l^mentof a debt— 3. Involving responsi- 

But it is a responsible trust and difficult to dis- 
charge. Dukens. 

SYN. Accountable, answerable, amenable. 

BeBponslbleneSB (re-spons^i-bl-nes), n. 
State of being responsible; responsibility. 

BdBpOXlBlbly (re-spons'i-bli), adv. In a re- 
sponsible majmer. 

BeBponsion (re-spon'shon), n fL. responsio, 
from respondeo, responsurn. See Respond. ] 

1. t The act of answering; answer; reply. 

* Responsiotis unto the questions.’ Burnet. 

2. pt. The first examination which the stu- 
dents at Oxford are obliged to pass before 
they can take any degree : also called the 
Little Qo. 

BeBponBive (re-spons'iv), a. 1. Able, ready, 
or inclined to respond or answer; answering; 
replying. ‘ A responsive letter, or letter by 
way of answer.’ Ayliffe.—2. Correspondent; 
suited to something else. ‘The vocal lay 
responsive to the strings’ Pope.— 3. t Re- 
sponsible ; answerable. ‘ Such persons . . . 
for whom the church herself may safely be 
responsive.' Jer Taylor. 

Responsively (re-spons'iv-li), adv. In a re- 
sponsive manner. 

Besponsiveness (re-spons'iv-nes), n. State 
of being responsive. 

Besponsory (re-spons'o-ri), a. Containing 
answer. 

Besponsory (re-8pons'o-ri),n. 1. A response; 
the answer of the people to the priest in the 
alternate speaking in church service. [Rare.] 
2. Same as Antiphonary. 

Besport,! n. Respect. Chaucer. 

Ressant,t n. same as Resavnt 

Bessauli (res'ftlt), n. [Fr.] In arch, the re- 
cess or projection of a member from or 
before another, so as to be out of the line 
or range with it. 

Ressauntt (res'sant), n. An ogee moulding. 

Best (rest), n. [A Sax. rest, rcest, rest, re- 
pose; cog. Dan. Sw. and G rast, D rust, 
rest, repose ; Icel. rost, a mile, lit. the dis- 
tance between two resting-places; Goth, 
rasta, a stage, a place of rest on the road, a 
milestone ; same root as ftkr. ram, to sport; 
ra, to rest.] 1. A state of quiet or repose ; 
cessation of motion, labour, or action of any 
kind ; release from exertion or action; as, 
rest from labour; rest from mental exertion; 
rest of body or mind 

His palms arc folded on his breast; 

There is no other thing expressed 

But long disquiet nicrged in rest. Tennyson. 

2. Freedom from everything tliat disquiets, 
wearies, or disturbs; peace; quiet; security; 
tranquillity. 

And the land had rest fourscore years. Judg. iii. 30. 

5. Sleep; slumber; as, his rest was troubled 
by dreams; hence, figuratively or poetically, 
the last sleep; death; the grave; as, an old 
man hastening to his rest. 

Belinda still the downy pillow press’d, 

Her guardian sylph prolonged the balmy rest. 

Po^. 

4. A place of quiet ; permanent habitation. 
*In dust, our final rest and native home.' 
MRUnx. 

Ye are not as yet come to the rest and to the In- 
heritance which the Lord your God giveth you. 

Deut. xii. 9. 

6. That on which anything leans or lies for 
■apport. 


He made narrowed rests round about, that the 
beams should not be listened in the walls of the 
house. I Ki. vl. 6. 

Specifically, (a) a 
breast of a coat ol 
the lance, (b) A device 
supporting the titrning tool or the work in a 
lathe, (c) A support for the muzzle of a gun 
in aiming and .firing. — 6. In pros, a short 
pause of the voice in reading; a cesura.— 

7. In music, an interval of silence occurring 
in the course of a movement between one 
sound and another, or the mark or character 
denoting the interval. The duration of a rest, 
like the duration of a tone, is indicated by 
the form of the character representing it, 
and each note has its corresponding rest. 
The rests most frequently met with in mod- 
ern music are : 
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A rest like a note may be prolonged by one 
or more dots. — 8. t A syllable. B. Jonson 
9. In her. the name given to a figure of 
doubtful import. It h£is its name from being 
taken for a spear-rest, but Its shape rather 
suggests a musical instrument, wherefore 
it nas been called an organ-rest. It is not 
improbably the representation of some in- 
strument like Pan’s pipes.— 10. t A set, game, 
or match at tennis. 

For wit is like a rest 
Held up at tennis, when men do the best 
With the best gamesters Beaumont. 

K nock me down, if ever I saw a rest of wit better 
played than that last in my life. Cibber. 

—To set up (vne’s rest, an old phrase borrowed 
from the once fashionable and favourite 
game of primero, meaning to stand upon the 
cards in one's hand in the hopes that they 
may prove stronger than those of an oppon- 
ent; hence, to make up one’s mind; to stake 
one’s chances; to fix or place one’s hope. 

They therefore resolved to set up their rest upon 
that stake, and to go through with it or perish in the 
attempt. clarendon. 

For the next night, 1 warrant, 

The County Paris hath set up his rest 
That you shall rest but little. Shak 

Sea fights have been final to the war, but this is 
when princes set up their rest upon the battle. 

Bacon. 

Syn. Cessation, pause, intermission, stop, 
stay, repose, slumber, quiet, ease, quietness, 
stillness, tranquillity, peacefulness, peace 
Rest (rest), t) {, [A Sax reston, to rest, to be 
quiet; D. rusten, G. rasten, Sw. rasta From 
the noun. See Rest, repose ] 1. To cease 
from action, motion, work, or performance of 
any kind; to stop. 

He rested on the seventh day from all his work which 
he had made. Gen. U. a. 

But the wicked are like the troubled sea, when it 
cannot rest. Is. Ivii ao 

2 To be free from whatever harasses or dis- 
turbs; to be quiet or still; to be undisturbed. 

There rest, if any rest can harbour there Milton. 

3. To lie for repose; to recline; to lean; as, to 
rest on a bed. — 4. To sleep; to slumber. 

(Reason) then retires 

Into her private cell, when nature rests. Milton, 

6. To sleep the final sleep; to die or be dead. 

How gladly would I meet 
Mortality — my sentence, and be earth 
Insensible 1 How glad would lay me down, 

As in my mother's lap ; there I snould rest. 

And sleep secure. Milton. 

6. To stand for support; to be supported; as, 
acolumnr«»teon its pedestal.— 7. To be satis- 
fied; to acquiesce. ' To rest on Heaven’s de- 
termination.’ Addison.— B. To be fixed in 
any state or opinion. 

Neither will he rvx/ content though thou givest him 
many gifts. Prov, vi. 35. 

9. To lean; to trust; to rely; as, to rest on a 
man’s promise — 10. To be in a certain state 
or position, as an affair; to stand. 

If you will allow me, I will tell you exactly how the 
matter rests. Trollope. 

—Torestwith,to\io\u the powerof; to depend 
upon ; as, it rests with time to decide. — Rest, 
Repose. Rest signifies more especially to 
cease from work or action merely ; as, the 
busy mill-wheel rests. Repose does not ne- 
cessarily imply previous work, and gener- 
ally adas to the simple idea of resting that 
of reclining and refreshing one’s powers. — 
Syn. To stop, stay, repose, sleep, slumber, 
recline, lean, depend, trust, rely, confide. 


BeBt (rest), v.t, 1. To lay at rest; to give 
rest or repose to; to quiet. ‘God rest his 
souL’ Shak. 

Your piety has paid 

All needful rites to rest my wandering shade. DrytUn. 
2. To lay or place, as on a support; as, to 
rest one's hand on a chair. ‘To rest thy 
weary head.’ Shak. 

Her weary head upon your bosom rest. IVailer. 

—To rest one's self, to take rest ; to cease 
from labour for the purpose of recruiting 
one’s energies. 

I needs must rest me. Shah. 

Rest (rest), n. [Fr. rests, from rester, to rest, 
to remain, from L. resto — re, back, and sto, 
to stand.] 1. That which is left, or which 
remains after the separation of a part, either 
in fact or in contemplation; remainder. 

Religion gives part of its reward In hand . . . the 
present comfort of having done our duty, and for the 
rest it offers us the best security that Heaven can give. 

Tillotson. 

2. Others; thosenot included in aproposition 
or description. ‘ Plato and the rest of the 
philosophers.' Stillingjieet. [In this sense 
rest is a collective noun taking a plural verb. ] 

Arm'd like the rest, the Trojan prince appears. 

Drydtn. 

3 A surplus or guarantee fund held in reserve 
by a bank, orothersuch company, to equalize 
its dividends when the profits made fall be- 
low the amount required for paying the usual 
dividend to shareholders, or to fall back 
upon in any great emergency. — Syn. Re- 
mainder, overplus, remnant, residue, others. 
Rest (rest), v.i [Fr. rester. See REST, re- 
mainder.] 1. To be left; to remain. 

Fall’n he is ; and now 

What rcKts but that the mortal sentence isass 
On his transgression? Milton. 

Since, therefore, they must be used in such cates, 
there resteth to speak how they are to be bridled, that 
they may be less dangerous. Bacon. 

2. To continue to be. ' If England to itself 
do rest but true.’ Shak. 

But If thou yield I rest thy secret friend. Shah. 
Restt (rest), V.t. [Contr. for arrest.] To arrest 

Fear me not. man, I will not break away ; 

I’ll give thee, ere I leave thee, so much money 
To warrant thee, as I am rested for. Shah. 

Besta|[liantt (re-stag'nant), a. Stagnant; re- 
maining without a fiow or current. Boyle. 
Rdsta^matd t (re-stag’nat), v. i. To stand or 
remain without flowing; to stagnate. 

The blood returns thick, and is apt to restaffnate. 

fVtseman. 

Bestagnationt (re-stag-na'shon), n. Stagna- 
tion. ‘The restagnation of gross blood.’ 
Wisernan. 

Bestant (res'tant), a. [L. restans, restantis, 
ppr. of resto— re, back, and sto, to stand.] In 
hot. remaining, as footstalks after the fructi- 
fication has fallen off. 

Restate (re-staf), v. t. To state again; as, to 
restate a charge Palfrey 
Restaur, Bestor (res-tpr; res-tori), n. [Fr. 
restaur, recovery of a loss as against an in- 
surer, from L. restaurare, to restore. See 
Restore.] In law, the remedy or recourse 
which assurers have against each other, ac- 
cording to the date of their assurances; or 
against the masters if the loss arise through 
their default; also, the remedy or recourse a 
person has against his guarantee or other 
person, who is to indemnify him from any 
damage sustained. 

Restaurant (res'tS-rant or res-td-rflfi ), n. 
[Fr. See RESTORE.] A commercial estab- 
lishment fur the sale of refreshments; a 
house where cooked food and liquors are 
sold ; an eating-house, 

Eestauratet ( res' ta-rat), v.t. To restore. 
‘And fortune never can be restaurated.' 
Turberville. 

Restaurateur (res-to'ra-t^r), n. [Fr. See 
Restore.] The keeper of a restaurant. 
Restaurationt (res-la-ra'shon), n. Restora- 
tion to aformergood state; recovery. Hooker. 
Restem (rfi-stem'), v.t. To stem again; to 
force back against the current. ‘ How they 
restem their backward course.' Shak. 
Restful (rest'ful), a. 1. Full of rest; giving 
rest. 

Tired with all these for restful death I cry. Shah^ 

2. Quiet; being at rest. 

I heard you say— is not my arm of length, 

That rcacheth from the restful English court 
As far as Calais, to my uncle’s head. Shah. 

Restfully (rest'ful-li). adv. In a restful man- 
ner; in a state of rest or quiet. ‘ They living 
resifully and in health unto extreme age.^ 
Sir T. Myot. 

EestfulneB8(rest'ful-ne8),n. State of being 
restful 
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RastlULlTOW (rest'ha-rd), n. A British plant 
(Ononis spirwita), akin to the brooms, with a 
woody, tough, and strong root, arresting the 
harrow’s prongs, whence the name. The 
stems are annual, though often considerably 
woody or shrubby, various in length, and 
hairy. Leaves generally simple, entire to- 
wards the base; flowers mostly solitary, 
large and handsome, and of a brilliant rose 
colour. Called also Cammock. See Ononis. 
Resthouse (rest'hous), n. In India, an empty 
house for the accommodation of travellers; a 
choultry or serai. 

Restiacefie(re8-ti-a's€-6),n.pZ. [From L.restie, 
a cord, because their stems are used as cords 
at the Cape of Good Hope.] A nat. order of 
lants, principally inhabiting the southern 
emisphere, and neai ly related to the Cyper- 
aceee. They are herbs or undershrubs, with 
a creeping rhizome or growing in tufts, with 
narrow leaves, the sheaths of which are usu- 
ally split, and inconspicuous brown rush- 
like panicles of flowers. They abound at the 
Cape of Good Hope and in Australia, where 
they form a hard, wiry, rush-like herbage. 
The stems of some species are manufactured 
into baskets and brooms, and liestio tec- 
tonim is employed for tliatching. 

RdStifft (res'tif), a Same as Restive. ‘Im- 
patient of lash and restijf to the rein.' Dry- 
den. 

BestifTf (res'tif), n A stubborn horse. 
Restbfoesst (res'tif-nes), n. Kestiveness. 
^Stiform (res'ti-form), a [L. restis, a cord, 
and forma, likeness. ] In the form of a cord : 
applied to two cord-like processes of the 
medulla oblongata 

Bestlly (res'ti-li), adv [See Resty.J In a 
sluggish manner; stubbornly; uutowardly 
Bestmction ( re-stingk'shon ), n. [L. re- 
stituHo, restinciionis, from restinguo, re- 
$tinctuin, to quench — re, and stinguo, to 
quench.] Tlie act of quenching or extin- 
guishing. [Rare ] 

BestineBB (res'U-nes), n. Tendency to rest; 
sluggishness. Holland 
ResUng-OWl^ (rest'ing-d'ing), a. In Scots 
law, (a) resting or remaining due ; said of 
the debt. (6) Indebted: said of the debtor 
Bestlxig-place (rest'ing-plas), n. l A place 
for rest; a place to stop at, as on a journey, 
used flguratively or poetically for the grave 
If I can ril come again, mother, from out my rtst- 
tng-place. Tennyson 

2. In arch, a half or quarter pace in a stair- 
case 

RestlncrulBll ( re-sting'gwdsh ), v.t. [L. re- 
gtingiu)—re, again, and stimjuo, to quench ] 
To quench or extinguish [Rare ] 
Bestipulate (I'e-stip'udat), v i. To stipulate 
anew. 

ReBtipulatlon (re-stip'u-lu"8hon), n. The 
act of restipulating; a new stipulation. Bp. 
HaU 

Restitute t (res'ti-ttit), v.f. [L restituo, re- 
stitutum—re, again, and statuo, to set up ] 
To restore to a former state. * Restituted 
trade ’ John Dyer 

Restltutet (res'ti-tut), n. That which is re- 
stored or offered in place of something ; a 
substitute [Rare ] 

Restitutio in integrum (res-ti-tu'shi-d in 
ln't€-grum). [L ] In laio, the rescinding of 
a contract or transaction, so as to place the 
parties to it in the same position with respect 
to one another which they occupied before 
the contract was made or the transaction 
took place 

Restitution (res-ti-tU'shon^, n. [L. restitu- 
tio, restitutionis, from restUuo, to put or sot 
up again-— re, again, and statuo, to set, to 
place. See Statute ] 1 The act of return- 
ing or restoring what is lost or taken away; 
the restoring to a person some thing or right 
of which he has been unjustly deprived; as, 
the restitution of ancient rights to the crown. 

2. The act of making good or of giving an 
equivalent for any loss, damage, or injury ; 
Indemnification. 

He restitution to the value makes. Sandys. 
Whosoever is an effective real cause of doing a 
ne^hbour wrong, by wh.at instrument soever he does 
It, u bound to make restitution yer. Taylor. 

8. That which is given in return for what 
has been lost, Injured, or destroyed.— 4. The 
recovery of a former state or posture ; spe- 
cifically, in vhysics, the return of elastic 
bodies forcibly bent or compressed to theii- 
natural state : called Motion of Restitution. 

6. In law, the putting a person in possession 
of lands or tenements of which he had been 
unlawfully di%»eized.—RestUuti(yn of conju- 
gal rights, in law, a species of matrimonial 
cause which is brought whenever the hus- 


band or wife is guilty of the Injury of sub- 
traction, or lives separate from the other, 
without any suffleient reason. —Restitution 
of minors, in law, a restoring of minors to 
rights lost by deeds executed during their 
minority.— Writ of restitution, in law, a writ 
which lies where judgment has been re- 
versed to restore to the defendant what 
he has lost. - Syn. Restoration, return, in- 
demnification, reparation, compensation, 
amends, remuneration. 

Restltutor (res'ti-tut-6r), n One who makes 
restitution ; a restorer ‘ Their rescuer, or 
restltutor, Quixote.' Gaytan. [Rare.] 
Restive (res'tiv), a [O.Fr restif, drawing 
backward, refusing to go forward, from 
rester, L restare, to stay back, to remain— 
re, back, and sto, to stand ] 1. Unwilling 
to go or to move forward ; stopping ; obsti- 
nate; stubborn; as, a restive steed. 

The people observe*! with awe and wonder that 
the beasts which were todr.rghmi (Abraham rlolmes) 
to the gallows became restive and went b.tck 

Macaulay. 

! This seems to have been the original and 
proper signification of the word, but the 
ordinary meaning now is 2. Refusing to 
rest or staiui still ; constantly fidgetting or 
moving about: said of horses. 

Any one now invited to debne a 'restive' horse 
would certainly put into his definition that it was one 
with too much motion ; but in obedience to its ety- 
mology 'restive' would have once meant with too 
little Trench, 

3 Impatient under restraint or opposition ; 
recalcitrant: applied to persons. Gladstone. 

4 t Being at rest; being less in motion. Sir 
T. Browne 

Restively (res'tiv-li), adv. In a restive man- 
ner. 

Restlveness (res'tiv-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being restive. 

Restless (rest'les), a [Rest, and suffix -less, 
without. ] 1. Unresting ; unquiet ; uneasy ; 
continually moving; as. a restless child. 

The lover heeded not. 

But passionately restless came and went 

Tennyson. 

2 Being without rest or sleep; unable to 
sleep. 

Restless he passed the remnant of the night 
Dryden 

3. Passed in unquietness; as, the patient has 
had a restless night — 4. Unquiet; not satis- 
fied to be at rest or in peace , as, a restless 
prince; ambition ; restless passions 

5 Inclined to agitation, turbulent; aa.restless 
subjects,— 6. Unsettled; disposed to wander 
or to change place or condition. ‘ Restless 
at home, and ever prone to range.' Dryden. 

7. Not affording rest; uneasy [Rare ] 

But restless was the chair; the back erect 
Distressed the weary loins, that felt no case 

Cov'per. 

Syn Unquiet, uneasy, disturbed, disquieted, 
sleepless, agitated, anxious, unsettled, rov- 
ing, wandering. 

Restlessly (restnes-li), adv. In a restless 
manner; unquietly. 

When the mind casts and turns itself restlessly from 
one thing to another. t>outh. 

Restlessness (rest'les-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being restless ; as, (a) continual 
motion ; agitation ‘ The trembling rest- 
lessness of the needle, in any but the north 
point of the compass ' Boyle, if) Uneasi- 
ness; unquietness; a state of disturbance or 
agitation, either of body or mind. * Rosi- 
lessness was mistress of my mind. ' W. Harte 
(c) Inability to sleep or rest ; uneasiness 
‘Restlessness and intermission from sleep.’ 
Harvey. 

Restor (res-torO, n. In law, see Restaur. 
BLestorable (re-storia-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing restored or brought to a former condi- 
tion; as, restoroLble land. Swift. 
Restorableness (rg-stor'a-bl-nes), n. State 
or quality of being restorable 
Restoralt (re-stOrial), n. Restitution; re- 
storation. Barrow 

Restoration (res-to-ra'shon), n. [O.Fr. re- 
storation, Fr. restauration, L. restauratio, 
restaurationis. See P^’store.] 1. The act 
of restoring : (a) the replacing in a former 
state or position ; replacement ; as, the res- 
toration of a man to his office or to a good 
standing in society. (6) Renewal ; revival ; 
re-estalfilshment ; as, the restoration of 
friendship between enemies; the restora- 
tion of peace after war; the restoration of 
a declining commerce, (c) The repairing 
of injuries suffered by works of art, build- 
ings, <&c. ; hence also, a plan or desira of 
an ancient building, &c,, showing it in its 
original state ; as. the restoration of a pic- 
ture; the restoration of a cathedral.— 2. The 


state of being restored ; recovery ; renewal 
of health and soundness ; recovery from a 
lapse or any bad state ; as, restoratUm from 
sickness or from insanity; his restoratitm 
was a work of time.— 3. In theol. the doc- 
trine of the final recovery of all men from 
sin and alienation from God to a state of 
happiness; universal salvation; universal- 
ism.— 4. That which is restored.— T/ie Res- 
toration, the return of King Charles II. in 
1660, and the re-establishment of the Eng- 
lish monarchy — Syn. Replacement, re- 
newal, renovation, redintegration, reinstate- 
ment, re-establishment, return, revival, re- 
covery, restitution, reparation. 
Restoratloner (res-tO-ra'shon-Or), n. A re- 
storationist. 

Restorationlsm (ie8-t6-ra'shon-lzm),n. The 
doctrines or belief of the Restorationists. 
Restorationlst (res-to-ra'shon-ist), n. A 
Universalist ; one who believes in a tempo- 
rary future punishment, but in a final re- 
storation of all to the favour and presence 
of God 

I Restorative (rfi-stor'a-tlv), a. Capable of 
restoring; having power to renew strength, 
vigour, <fcc 

Restorative (rg-stor'a-tiv), n. A medicine 
efficacious in restoring strength and vigour, 
or in recruiting the vital powers. 
Restoratlvely ( re-stor'a-tiv-li ), adv. In a 
manner or degree that tends to renew 
strength or vigour 

Restorator t (res'tor-at-gr), n. [Fr. restaur- 
ateur. The keeper of an eating-house; a 
restaurateur. Ford. 

Restoratory (re-st6r'a-to-ri),a. Restorative. 
(Rare ] 

Restore (re-storO, V t. pret. <fe pp restored; 
ppr restoring. [O Fr restorer. Mod. Fr. re- 
staurer, to restore, to renew, to repair, to 
reinstall, from L restauro, to restore, to re- 
pair— re, again, and the primitive stauro, as 
in instauro, to make strong; comp. Skr. 
sthura, sti ong ] 1 To bring back to a for- 
mer and better state, as (a) to brin^ back 
from a state of ruin, decay, and the like; to 
repair; to rebuild ‘To restore and to build 
Jerusalem' I>an ix 25. (6) To bring back 
from lapse, degeneracy, or a fallen state 
to a former state. 

If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spi- 
ritual, restore such an one in the spirit of meekness. 

Gal Vi I. 

(c) To bring back, as from disease ; to heal; 
to cure. 

Then salth he to the man, Stretch forth thine hand. 
And he stretched it forth; and it was restored whole 
like as the other. Mat. xii. 13. 

2. To revive ; to resuscitate ; to bring back 
to life ‘ Whose son he had restored to life.' 
2 Ki vlii 1—3 'I'o bring back; to renew or 
re-establish after interruption ; as, peace is 
restored 

That ail their eyes may bear those tokens home 
Of our restored love and amity Shak. 

4. To give or bring back; to return to a per- 
son, as a specific thing which he has lost, or 
which has been taken from him and unjustly 
detained , us, to restore lost or stolen goods 
to the owner. 

Now therefore restate the man his wife. Gen. xx. 7. 

5. To give in place of or as satisfaction for; 
hence, to make amends for; to compensate. 

He shall restore five oxen for an ox, and four sheep 
for a sheep Ex. xxli. 1. 

Blit if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses arc restored and sorrows end. Shah, 

6 To bring or put back to a former position 
or condition; to replace; to return, as a i)er- 
son or thing to a former place. 

Within three days shall Pharaoh lift up thine head, 
and restore thee to thy place. Gen. xl. 13. 

Release me and restore me to the ground. 

Tennyson. 

7. To recover or renew, as passages of an 
author defective or corrupted; to emend.— 

8 In the fine arts, (a) to bring back from a 
state of injury or decay to, as near as may 
be, the primitive state, supplying any part 
wanting, by a correct imitation of the origi- 
nal woric of the author; as, to restore a paint- 
ing, statue, Ac. (6) To form a picture or 
model of, as of something lost or mutilated; 
as, to restore ancient ruinous building ac- 
cording to their original state or design.— 
Syn. To return, replace, refund, repay, re- 
instate, re-establish, renew, repair, revive, 
recover, heal, cure. 

Restore t (re-stdr), n. Restoration; resti- 
tution. Spenser. 

Re -store (rfi'sWr), v.t. To store again or 
anew; aa, the goods were restored. 


oU, pound; U, Sc. abune; f, So. fey. 
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Eestorex^t t ( rS-at6r'ment \ n. The act 
ofrestoriiu; restoration. 

Restorer (rfi-stdr'dr), n. One who or that 
which restores. ‘Tfred nature’s sweet re- 
storer, balmy sleep.’ Young. 

Bestrsdn (re-stran'), v.t restraindre, 

Mod.Fr. restreindre, from L. restringo — re, 
back, and stringo, to draw tight (whence 
also strain, strict, constrain, <fec.).] 1. To 
hold back; to hold in; to check; to confine; 
to hold from action, proceeding or advanc- 
ing, either by physical or moral force, or 
by any interposing obstacle; hence, to re- 
press or suppress; as, to restrain a horse by 
a bridle ; to restrain men from crimes and 
trespasses by laws; to restrain o\xv laughter. 

And in thy face strange motions have appear’d 
Sueh as we see when men restfciin their breath. 

Shak. 

Ktstratn in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to m repose. Shak. 

2. To abridge; to restrict; to hinder from 
unlimited enjoyment. 

Though they two were committed, at least re- 
strained of their liberty, yet this discovered too 
much of the humour of the court. Clarendon. 

3. To limit; to confine; to restrict in defini- 
tion. [Obsolete or obsolescent.] 

And here I shall not restrain rigliteousness to the 
particular virtue of jubtlLC, but enlarge it according 
to the genius and strain of the book of the Proverbs. 
&c. Ttllotson. 

Not only a metaphysical or natural, but a moral 
universality is also to be restrained by a part of the 
predicate. ll^atts 

4. To withhold; to forbear. 

Thou castest off fear, and restramest prayer 
before God. Job xv 4 

6.t To strain; to draw tight. 

A half-checked bit and a head-stall of sheeps' 
leather which being restrained to keep him from 
stumbling, hath been often burst. Shak 

Syn. To check, hinder, stop, withhold, re- 
press, curb, suppress, coerce, abridge, re- 
strict. limit, confine 

Restralnable (re-stvan'a-bl). a Capable of 
being restrained. 

Restralnedly (re-stran'ed-li), adv With re- 
straint; with limitation. 

Restralner (re-stran'6r),7i. One who or that 
which restrains; specifically, in phatog a 
substance which acts on the developer by 
curbing its violent action. Acids, gelatine, 
and some otlier organic bodies act as re- 
strainers. 

Restrsdi^ent (re-stran'ment), n Act of 
restraining 

Restraint (re-strant'), n [0. Fr. restraincte. 
Mod Fr restreint, pp. of restreindre See 
Restrain ] 1 The act or operation of hold- 
ing back or hindering irom np'tion in any 
manner; hinderance of the will, or of any 
action physical, moral, or mental. 

Thus It shall bct.ill 

Him, who, to worth in woman overtrustmg, 

Lets her will rule ; restraint she will not brook. 

Milton. 

Is there anything which reflects a greater lustre 
upon a man's iierson than a severe temperance, and 
a restraint of imnself from vicious pleasures? South. 

2. Abridgment of liberty ; confinement ; de- 
tention. 

I heartily request 

The cnfraiKhiseineiit of Arthur, whose restraint 
Doth move the nuiriu'rmg lips of discontent 

Shak. 

8, That which restrains, limits, hindere, or 
represses ; a limitation, restriction, or pro- 
hibition; as, laws are designed to be re- 
straints on the vicious. 

Say first, what cause 

Moved our grandparents, in that haupy state, 
Favour’d of Heaven so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and transgress his will. 

For one restraint, lords of the world besides? 

Milton. 

Syn. Repression, hinderance, check, stop, 
curb, coercion, confinement, limitation, re- 
striction. 

Restrict (re-strikt'), v t. [L restringo, re- 
strictum—re, back, and stringo, to draw or 
tie tight.] To limit; to confine; to restrain 
within bounds; as, toresf net words to a par- 
ticular meaning ; to restrict a patient to a 
certain diet. 

The common law of England, indeed, is said to 
abhor perpetuities, and they are accordingly more 
restricted there than in any other European mon- 
archy. Adam Smith. 

[pr. Johnson regarded this word as ‘ scarce 
English’ in his time ; but it was In use long 
bc^re (as also restriction), being employed 
by Foxe, the martyrologist] 

B^Strlotlon (rg-strlk'shon), n. [L. restric- 
tio,restriotioms. See Restrict.] 1. The act 
of restricting, or state of being restricted ; 
limitation; confinement within bounds; as, 
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grounds open to the public without restric- 
tion. 

This is to have the same resiricHon as all other 
recreations. Dr. H. More. 

2.That which restricts; a restraint; as, to im- 
pose restriction^ on trade.— 3. Reservation; 
reserve.— ifeai restriction, the use of words 
which are not true if strictly interpreted, 
but which contain no deviation from truth 
if the circumstances be considered. — Meii- 
tal restriction. Same as Mental reservation. 
See under Reservation. 

Restrlctlonary (re-strik'shon-a-ri), a. Exer- 
cising restriction; restrictive. Athenceum 
[Rare. ] 

ReBtrictive (re-strik'tiv), a. [Fr. restrictif ] 

1. Having the quality of limiting or of ex- 
pressing limitation; as, a. restrictive particle. 

2. Imposing restraint; as, laws restrictive of 
trade.— 3. t Styptic; astringent. ‘My com- 
mon restrictive powder.’ Wiseman 

Restrictlvely (rg-strik'tiv-li), adv. In a re- 
strictive manner ; with limitation. Dr. H. 
More. 

ReBtrictiveneas (re-strik'tiv-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being restrictive ‘ Such 
restrictiveness being unsuitable ' Fuller. 
Reatringet (re-strinj'). ^ t [L. restringo. 
See Restrain.] To confine; to contract; to 
astringe. 

Restringency t (re-strin'jen-8i),n The state, 
quality, or power of being restringent ; as- 
tringency. 

Restrlngentt (re-strin'jent), a Capable of 
restringing; tending to restringe; astrin- 
gent; styptic 

Restrlngentt (re-strin'jent), n A medi- 
cine that operates as an astringent or styp- 
tic. Harvey. 

Bestrive (re-striv'), v i. To strive anew. 

Restrivmz again afresh, with a kick and a wrench 
together, I trcca my long captivated weapon. 

Guardian 

Resty (res'ti), a. it Restive. —2. Indis- 
posed to exertion; stiff with too much rest 
‘ Where the master is too restg or too rich 
to say his own prayers ' Milton. 

Weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when resty .sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard Shak 

ResubJect (re-sub-jekt'), v.t. To subject 
again 

Re8ubJection(re-siib-jek'8hon), n. A second 
.subjection. Bp Hall. 

Resubllmation (re-subli-ma"shou), n. A 
second sublimation. 

Resublime ( re-sub-lim'), v.t. To sublime 
again; as, to resublime mercurial subli- 
mate. Feioton. 

Resudatlon (re-su-da'shon), n. [0 Fr. re- 
sudation, from L. resudo, resudatmn — re, 
again, and siido, to sweat.] The act of sweat- 
ing again. Cotgrave. 

Result (re-zult'), v.i. [Fr. r^sulter, to result, 
orii^naliy to rebound, from L resulto, to 
spring back, to rebound, freq. from resilio — 
re, back, and salio, to leap.] l.f To leap 
back; to rebound ‘ The huge round stone, 
resulting with a bound ’ Pope — 2. To pro- 
ceed, spring, or rise, as a consequence, from 
facts, arguments, premises, combination of 
circumstance8,&c. ; as, evidence results from 
testimony, or from a variety of concurring 
circumstances; pleasure from friend- 

ship; harmony results from certain accord- 
ances of sounds. 

Pleasure and peace natur.iUy result from a holy 
and good life. Ttllotson. 

8. To have an issue; to terminate: followed 
by in ; as, this measure will result in good 
or evil —4. To come to a decision; to decide 
or decree, as an ecclesiastical council. [New 
England. ] 

Result, and to result, in the technical sense pecu- 
liar to Amcric.ui ecclesiastics, deserve to be ex- 
ploded. Eclec. Rev. 

— Resulting force or motion, in dyn. same 
as Resultant, — Resulting trust, in law, a 
trust raised by implication in favour of the 
author of the trust himself, or his represen- 
tatives.— vise, in law, a use return- 
ing by way of implication to the granter 
himself— S yn. Toproceed, spring, rise, arise, 
originate, ensue, eventuate, terminate. 
Result (re-zult'), n. [From the verb.] 1. 1 Re- 
silience; act of fiying back. 

Sound is produced between the string and the air, 
by the return or the result of the string. Bacon. 

2. Consequence; conclusion; outcome; issue; 
effect; that which proceeds naturally or logi- 
cally from facts, premises, or tlie state of 
tilings ; as, the resuU of I'eusouiiig ; the re- 
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stUt of refieotlon ; the result of a oousultsr 
tion; the result of a certain procedure. 

And when I weigh this seeming wisdom well, 

And prove it in tn' infallible result 

So hollow and so false. Ctmper. 

3. The decision or determination of a coun- 
cil or deliberative assembly; resolution; as, 
the result of an ecclesiastical council 
Rude, passionate, and mistaken results have, at 
certain times, fallen from great assemblies. Sioijl. 

Syn. Consequence, conclusion, inference, 
effect, outcome, issue, event. 

Resultauce (rg-zult'ans), n. The act of re- 
sulting; that which results; a result. ‘That 
which I call the total resultauce.' Reliquiae 
Wottonioence. 

Resultant (re-zult'aut), a. Existing or fol- 
lowing as a re-sult or consequence; espe- 
cially, resulting from the combination of 
two or more agents ; as, a resultant motion 
produced by two forces. 

Restdtant (r6-zult'ant), n. 1. In dyn. the force 
which results from the composition of two 
or more forces acting upon a body. When 
the two forces act upon a body in the same 
line of direction, the resultant is equivalent 
to the sum of both ; when they act in opposite 
directions, the resultant is equal to their 
difference, and acts in the direction of the 
greater. If the lines of direction of the two 
forces are inclined to each other, then on 
taking in each direction, from the point 
where they intersect, a straight line to re- 
present each of the forces respectively, and 
constructing a parallelogram of which these 
lines are the adjacent sides, the resultant is 
represented in intensity and direction by 
the diagonal of the parallelogram passing 
through the point of intersection. By com- 
bining this resultant with a third force a 
new resultant will he obtained, and in this 
manner the resultant of any number of 
forces may be determined.— 2. In math, an 
ellininant (which see). 

Resultatet (re-zult'at), n. A result. 

The resultate of their couusell is for the most part 
direct and sincere. Bacon. 

Resultful (re-zult'fql), a. Having results; 
effectual. 

Re8ultivet(r3-zult'iv), a. Resultant. 'Re- 
su It ive firmness.' Fuller. 

Resultless (r§-zult'les), a. Without result; 
as, resultless investigations. 

Resumable (re zum'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being resumed, taken back, or taken up 
again Sir M Hale. 

R4suin6 (ra'zu-ma), n. [Fr.] A summing 
up; a recapitulation; a condensed state- 
ment; a summary. ‘The excellent little 
resume thereot.’ Kingsley. 

Resume (r§-zum'), v. t. pret. & pp. resumed; 
ppr. resuming. (Fr. r^sumer, from L. re- 
sumo —re, and sumo, to take (whence as- 
sume, consume, &e.).] 1, To take again; to 
take back. 

The sun, like this from which our sight we have, 
Gaz’d on too long, resumes the light he gave 

Sir y. Denham. 

They resume what has been obtained fraudulently. 

Sir IV. Davenant. 

2. To enter upon or take up again. 

Reason resum' dXicr place, and passion fled. 

Dryden. 

Could the dead, whose dying eyes 
Were closed with wail, resume their life. 

They would but find in child and wife 

An iron welcome when they rise. Tennyson. 

3. To take up again after interruption; to 
begin again; as, to resume an argument or 
discourse. 

Resummon (re-sum 'on), v.t. 1. To sum- 
mon or call again,— 2. To recall; to recover. 
Bacon. 

Resummons (rg-sum'onz), n. In law, a 
second summons, or calling a person to 
answer an action where the first summons 
is defeated by any occasion. 

Resumption (re'ZUm'shon),?i. [L. resumptio, 
resumptionis—re, back, and sum o,8umptum, 
to take. ] The act of resuming, taking back, 
or taking again; as, the resumption of a 
grant; specifically, in law, the talcing again 
by the crown such lands or tenements, Ac., 
as on false suggestion, or other error, had 
been granted by letters patent. 
Resumptive (re-zum'tiv), a. Taking back 
or again. 

Resumptive (re-zum'tiv), n. A restoring 
medicine; a restorative. Bailey. [Rare.) 
Resupinate (I'^-su'pl-nat), a. [L. resupm- 
atus, pp. of resupino, to throw on one’s back 
—re, and supino, to lay backwards, from 
supinvs, lying 011 the back. ] 1. Inverted ; 
reversed ; appearing as if turned upside 
down.— 2. In bot. so turned or twisted that 
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the parts naturally the undermost become 
the uppermost, and vice versa; as, a rem- 
jpiiiate corolla; a rtsupinate leaf. 
MBUPlnated (rS-sQ'pi-n&t-ed), a. Resu- 
pinate. 

Resupination (re-sh'pi-na^^shon), ». [See 
above ] The state of lying on the back; the 
state of being resupinate or reversed. ‘A 
rempination of the figure/ Wotton. 
Resuplne (rS-sa-pluO, a. Lying on the back. 

He s^jake, and, downward swayed, fell resuming, 
With his huge neck aslant. Co-wper. 

Resupply (r6-8Up-pli'), t>. X. To supply again. 
Southey. 

Resurgence (re-sCr'jens), n. The act of 
rising again; resurrection. Coleridge 
Resurgent (r^-sCr'jent), a. [L, resurgens, 
resurgentis, ppr. of resurgo—re, again, and 
gurgo, to rise.] Rising again or from the 
dead. Coleridge. 

Resurgent (re.s6r'jent), n. One who or that 
which rises again; especially, one who rises 
from the dead. Sydney Smith 
Resurprise (re-s^r-priz'X « A second or 
fresh surprise. 

The process of this action drew on a resurprise of 
the castle by the Thebans Bacon. 

Resurprise (re-sdr-priz'), v.t. To surprise 
again; to ret^e unawares. 

RMUrrect (rez-6r-rekt'), » i. [See RESUR- 
RECTION. ] 1 To take from the grave, as a 
dead body. [Low.] — 2 To restore to life; 
to reanimate ; to bring to public view that 
which had been lost or forgotten. 
Resurrection (rez-er-rek'shon), n. [Fr., from 
L. remrrectio, from resiirgo, resurrectum 
—re, again, and surgo, to arise. ] 1. A rising 
again; a springing again into life; a re- 
vival, as from a state of ignorance or degra- 
dation; as, the resurrection of hopes ; a 
moral resurrection; specifically, a rising 
from the dead; the revival of the dead of the 
human race, or their return from the grave, 
particularly at the general judgment. ‘ A 
glorious and joyful resurrection ' Addison. 

And have hope toward God that there shall 
be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and 
unjust. Acts XXIV 15. 

2. The state of being risen from the dead ; 
the futiu^e state. 

In the resurrection they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage Mat xxu 30 

Resurrectionist (rez-dr-rek^shon-ist), n 
One whose business it is to steal bodies from 
the grave for dissection. 
ReBiUTectlonize(rez-6r-rek'8hon-iz), v.t. To 
raise from the dead; to resurrect Southey 
Rcaurrection-man ( rez-6r-rek'shon-man ), 
n. Same as Resurrectionist. Dickens 
Resurvey (re-8^r-v&0> ^ l. To survey again 
or anew; to review —2. To read and examine 
again. 

Once more resurvey 

These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover Shak 

Resurvey (rS-sCr'va), n. A new survey. 
Resuscitahle (rc-sus^i-ta-bl), a Capable of 
being resuscitated or restored to life 
Resuscltant (re-sus'i-tant), a. and n Re- 
suscitating; one who or that which resusci- 
tates 

Resuscitate (re-sus'i-tat), r.f pret & pp. 
resuscitated; ppr. resuscitating fL resuscito, 
resiiscitatum—re, again, and suscito, to rouse 
up —sus, sub, and cUo, to put into quick 
motion, to incite, to stimulate, a freq. from 
cieo, to summon, to make to go ] To stir up 
anew; to revivify; to revive; particularly, 
to recover from apparent death ; as, to re- 
suscitate a drowned person; to resuscitate 
withered plants. ‘ After death we should 
resuscitated.’ Glanville. 

It is difficult to resuscitate surprise when familiarity 
has once laid the sentituent asleep Paley 

No wind lias resuscitated the face of the sleeping 
waters. Lamb 

Resuscitate (r^-sus'l-tat), v i. To revive ; 
to come to life again. 

A$ these projects, however often slain, always re- 
suscitate, it is not superfluous to examine one or two 
of the fallacies by which the "...hemers impose on 
themselves. y'. J>. Mill. 

Resuscitation (rg-sas'i-ta'^shon), n. The 
act of resuscitating, or the state of being 
resuscitated; revival; revivification; restor- 
ation to life ; the restoring to animation of 
persons apparently dead, as in cases of 
drowning, suspended animation from expo- 
sure to cold, or from disease. ' The extinc 
tion end resuscitation of arts.’ Johnson. 

The resuscitation of the body from its dust is a 
supernatural work. Bp. Hall. 

ReaiUCitativs (rS-sns'i-t&t-iv), a. Tending 
to resuscitate; reviving; revivifying; raising 
from apparent death; reproducing. 
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Resusoltator (rd-susl-tat-dr), n. One who 
resuscitates 

Ret (ret), v.t pret. & pp. retted, ppr. retting. 
[D. reten, to ret; allied to rot] To steep or 
macerate green flax in water In order to 
separate the fibre by incipient rotting 
Retable (re-ta^bl), n. In arch, a shelf or 
ledge behind an altar for holding candles or 
vases. Sometimes called Super-altar. 
Retail (rfi-tal'). v.t [Fr. retailler, to cut 
again, to cut often, retail, a piece cut afi- 
re, again, and tailler, to cut, from L.L. ta- 
lea, talia, a tally, from L. talea, a stick, a 
bar (hence also detail, tailor, tally). Retail 
is thus to sell by pieces cut off.] 1. To sell 
in small quantities or parcels: opposed to 
selling by wholesale ; as, to retail cloth or 
groceries. 

The keepers of ale-houses pay for a licence to re- 
tail ale and spirituous liquors. Adam Smith. 

2. To sell at second hand. 

The sage dame, experienced in her trade, 

By names of toasts, retails each batter'd jade. 

Pope. 

8. To deal out in small quantities; to tell in 
broken parts; to tell to many; to tell again; 
to hand down by report; as, to retail slander 
or idle reports. 

Methinks the truth should live from age to age, 

As 'twere retail'd to all posterity. Shak 

Retail (rg'tal), n. The sale of commodities 
in small quantities or parcels, or at second 
hand ; a dealing out in small portions. 

‘ These and most other things which are 
sold by retail.’ Adam Smith. 

RetaU (re-tal'), a. Applied to the sale of 
anything in small qiian titles or parcels; as, 
a retail trade. Sydney Smith. 

Retailer (re-tarcr), n One who retails; one 
who deals out in small quantities. 

The profits of the farmer, of the manufacturer, of 
the merchant and retailer, are all drawn from the 
price of tlie gocxls which the two first produce, and 
the two last buy and sell Adam Smith 

Retailment (re-taVment), n Act of retail- 
ing 

Retain (re-tan'), v t. [Fr retenir, L retineo 
~ re, back, and teneo, to hold.] 1 To hold 
or keep in possession; to keep from depart- 
ure or escape ; to hold ; to detain ; to keep, 
not to lose or part with or dismiss; as, tlu; 
memory retains ideas which facts or argu- 
ments have suggested to the mind. ‘Whom 

1 would have tctained with me ’ Phil, xiii 
13. 

They did not like to retain God in their knowledge 
Rom. I 

An executor may retain a debt due to him from 
the testator Blackstone, 

Still Hebron's honour'd, happy soil retains 
I )ur royal hero’s beauteous, dear remains Dryden. 

2 To keep in pay; to hire; to engage by the 
payment of a preliminary fee; as, to retain 
counsel. 

A Benedictine convent has now retained the most 
learned father of their order to write in its defence 
Addison 

3. t To withhold; to restrain: to keep back 

He laid him bleeding on the ground, and had killed 
him if his brother Robert had not retained him, and 
m.ide him sensible how much more it concerned him 
to make his escape than pursue his revenge 

Sir IV Temple. 

Retain t (re-tan'), v i. 1. To belong to; to 
depend on ; to pertain. ‘ A somewhat lan- 
guid relish retaining to bitterness ' Boyle. 
2. To keep; to continue. 

No more can impure man retain and move 
In the pure region of that wortliy love. Donne 

Retainable (re-tan'a-bl), a Capable of being 
retained. 

Retainal (re-tan'al), n. The act of retaining 
Annual Review [Rare.] 

Retaindersblpt ( re-tan ' d6r-Bhip ), n. The 
state of being a retainer or dependant. 

It was the policy of these kings to make them all 
(clergy and nobility) of tlieir own livery or retatnder- 
ship. N Bacon. 

Retainer (rg-tan'*rt. n 1 One who or that 
which retains ‘One that has forgot the 
common meaning of words, but an admir- 
able retainer of the sound ’ Sw^t. ~ 2. One 
who is kept in service; an attendaiit; a de- 
pendant; In a specific sense, a servant, not 
a domestic, but occasionally attending and 
wearing his master’s livery; as, theretai7iers 
of the ancient princes and nobility. 

In common law, retainer signifieth a servant not 
menial nor familiar, that is, not dwelling in his house; 
but only using or bearing his name and Uvei^. 

Cotuell. 

Still less would the vast body of tenants and their 
retainers , who were fed at the castle in time of peace, 
refuse to carry their pikes and staves into the held of 
hattle. llallam. 

8 In law, (a) a preliminary fee given to a 
counsel to secure his services, or rather, as 


it has been said, to prevent the opposite 
side from engaging them, A retainer is 
either special or general. A special retainer 
is for a particular case which is expected to 
come on. A general retainer is given by a 
party desirous of securing apriority of clium 
on the counsel’s services for any case which 
he may have in any court which that coun- 
sel attends. Called also Retaining Fee. (b) 
An authority given to an attorney or solici- 
tor to proceed In an action, (c) The withhold- 
ing what one has in his hands by virtue of 
some right — 4. t The act of keeping depend- 
ants, or being In dependence. Bacon. 
Retaining (rg-t&n'ing), ». and a. Keeping 
in possession; serving to retain; keeping 
back; engaging. — Retaini^ fee, a retainer. 
See Retainer, 3. — Retaining wall, a wall 
that is built to retain a bank of earth from 
slipping down; a revetment. Called also 
Retain-wall. 

Retainment (re-t&n'ment), n. The act of 
retaining; retention. 

Retain-wall ( re-tan 'w^l), n. See under 
Retaining. 

Retake (r6-tak'). v.t. pret. retook; pp. re- 
taken; ppr. retaking. 1. To take again. 

A day ‘•hould be appointed, when the remonstrance 
should be retaken into consideration. Clarendon 

2. To take from a captor ; to recapture ; as, 
to retake a ship or prisoners. 

Retaker (re-tak'6r), n. One who takes again 
what has been taken; a recaptor. 

Retaliate (re-tal'i-at), v.t pret & pp. reta- 
liated; ppr. retaliaung [L. retalio, retali- 
atum, to retaliate— re, in return, and noun 
talio, like for like, tallon, ret. illation, from 
tails, such ] To return the 1 ke for ; to re- 
pay or requite by an act of tl.e same kind 
as has been received. It is now seldom 
or never used except in a bad sense, that is, 
to return evil for evil ; as, to retaliate inju- 
ries, ‘ His visit should be retaliated ' Sir 
T Herbert. ‘Hate with hate again reta- 
liate ' Donne. ‘That the kindness he has 
graciously shown them maybe retaliated.’ 
Dryden. 

It IS unlucky to be obliged to retaliate the injuries 
of authors, whose works are so soon forgotten that 
we are in d.inger of appearing the first aggressors. 

Sw{ft 

Retaliate (re-tal'i-at), V i. To return like 
for like, especially evil for evil 

Our captain would not salute the city, except they 
would retaliate. Henry Teonge 

Retaliation (re-tal'i-a"Bhon), 7% The act of 
retaliating; the return of like for like; the 
doing that to another which he has done 
to us; requital of evil; reprisal; revenge. 

‘ The lex talionis, or law of retaliatio7i.’ 
Blacksto7ie. 

They thought it no irreligion to prosecute the se- 
verest retaliation or revenge. South 

Formerly it was used also in a good sense, 
return of good for good See the verb. 

God takes what is cIdiic to others as done to him- 
self, and by promise obliges liimself to full retalia- 
tion. Citlamy 

Syn. Requital, rejirisal, revenge, repayment, 
retribution, punishment. 

Retaliative (re-tal'i-at-iv), a. Tending to 
retaliate; returning like for like; retalia- 
tory; vindictive; revengeful. Quart Rev 
Retaliatory (re-tal'i-a-to-rl), a. Implying 
retaliation; retaliative; returning like for 
like: as, retaliatory measures; retaliatory 
edicts. Caimmg. 

Retard (re-tard'), v. t. [Fr. retarder; L, re- 
tardo - re, and tardo, to delay, from tardus, 
slow. ] 1. To obstruct In swiftness of course; 
to keep delaying; to impede; to clog; to hin- 
der; as, to retard the march of an army; to 
retard the motion of a ship. — Retarded 
motio7i, in physics, that which suffers con- 
tinual diminution of velocity, as the motion 
of a body projected upwards. If the dimi- 
nutions of velocity are equal In equal times 
the motion is said to be U7iiformly retarded. 
I’he laws of retarded motion are the same 
as those of accelerated motion, only the or- 
der is reversed. See under ACCELERATE. 

They (metaphysics) were carried still farther, and 
corrupted all real knowledge, as well as retarded 
the progress of It. BoHngbroke. 

2. To defer; to put off; to render more late; 
as, to retard the attacks of old age ; to re- 
tard a rupture between nations. ‘ To retard 
a melancholy visit to a person one cannot 
relieve,’ Pope. —S yn. To impede, hinder, 
obstruct, detain, delay, procrastinate, defer. 
Retard t ( rfi-tard' ), v. i. To stay back. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Retard (rfi-tkrd'), n. Retardation: used 
chlerty in the phrase retkird of the tide, that 
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is, the interval between the transit of the 
moon at which a tide originates and the 
appearance of the tide itself 
Retardation (rS-tar-d&'shon), n. l. The act 
of retarding or abating velocity of motion; 
binderance; the act of delaying; putting 
off or rendering more late ; as, the retarda- 
tion of the motion of a ship. 

Out of this a man may devise the means of alterinjf 
the colour of birds, and the retardatton of hoary 
hairs, Bacou. 

2. In phyaics, the act of hindering the free 

S rogress or velocity of a body, and ultimately 
tierefore stopping it. It arises from the op- 
position of the medium in which the body 
moves, or from the friction of the surface 
upon which it moves (see Friction, Resist- 
ance). or from the action of gravity. —Re- 
tardation of mean solar time, the change of 
the mean sun’s right ascension in a sidereal 
day, by which he appears to hang back, as 
it were, in his diurnal revolution. — Retarda- 
tion of the tides. See under Acceleration. 
8. That which retards; a hinderance; an 
obstruction. ‘ Steep hills, sloughs, and other 
terrestrial retardations ' Sir W. Scott. -- 
4. In mustc, slackening or retarding the 
time ; also, in harmony, suspension ; the 
prolonging some note of a previous chord 
into the succeeding one in such a manner 
that it becomes a discord which is resolved 
upwards. 

Betardatlve (re-tard'at-iv), a. Tending to 
retard; having power to retard. 

Retarder (re-tard'er), n. One that retards, 
hinders, or delays ‘>Jo inconsiderable re- 
tarder.’ Glanville 

Retardment (re-tard'ment), n. The act of 
retarding or delaying. Cowley. 

RetCb (rech), v.i. [A Sax. hroecan, to retch, 
to hawk; allied to hraca, the throat, a 
cough; D rachelen, to hawk and spit; Icel 
hrcekja, to hawk, to spit, hrdki, spittle ] 
To make an effort to vomit; to strain, as 
in vomiting 

Beloved Julia, hear me still beseeching-' 

Here he ffrew marticuhite with retching- Byron 

(Byron would therefore seem to have pro- 
nounced the word rich J 
Retch t (rech), r f and i, [Weakened form 
of reck ] To reck; to heed; to care for. lio- 
mannt of the Rose 

Retchlesat (rech'les), a [An old weakened 
form of reckless (which see) ] Reckless ; 
careless 

This said, he flung his retchless arms abroad, 

And groveling flat upon the ground he lay 

Mtr for Mags 

Retchlesslyt (rech'les-li), ado Recklessly 
Drayton. 

RetchlessneBSe t ( rech'les-nes ), n Reck- 
lessness; carelessness ‘Thus, well they 
may upbraid our retchlesness. ’ Daniel. 
33Lete (r6'te), n. [L , a net ] In aiiat. a vas- 
cular net-work or plexus of vessels —Retc 
mirabile, a net-work of blood-vessels in the 
basis of the brain - Rete inucosum, in anat 
a tissue lying lietween the epidermis or 
scarf-skin and the cutis vera or true skin 
It is the seat of the colour of the skin, and 
contains black pigment in the negro. 
RetdCious (r6-te'^U8), a. Resembling net- 
work. [Rare ] 

Retectiont (re-tek'shon), n. [From L. re- 
tego, retectum, to uncover - re, back, and 
tego, to cover.] The act of disclosing or 
producing to view something concealed. 

This Is rather a resturation of a body to its own 
colour, or a retechon «if its native colour, than a 
change. Boyle. 

Retell (re-teF), V. t To tell again 
Retent (re-tent'), n That which is retained. 
Retention (re-ten'shon), n. (Fr. retention, 
from L retentio, retentionis, from retinco, 
retentum. See Retain ] 1 The act of re- 
taining or keeping: the state of being re- 
tained. ‘A froward retention of custom.' 
Bacon. The power of retaining; espe- 
dally, the faculty of the mind by which it 
retains ideas; memory. ‘ No woman’s heart 
BO big to hold so much; they lack retention.’ 
Shak. 

The next clianter (of Locke’s second Essay) treats 
of retentioH, which is the same as memory, and which 
we see, at once, can only occupy itself with ideas 
already In the mind. Morell. 

Hence— 3 t That which preserves impres- 
ilon*. as a tablet. ‘I'hat poor retention 
could not so much hold.’ Shak. [Rare.] - 
4. In med. (a) the power of retaining, as in 
the stomacn or bladder. (6) A morbid ac- 
oumulatiuii of solid or liquid matter in 
vessels of the body or cavities intended to 


contain it only for a time.— 5. The act of 
withholding; reserve; restraint 

His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love without retention or restraint. SHaJk. 

6. fThe state of being contlned; custody; 
confinement. 

To send the old and miserable king 

To some retention and appointed guard. Shah, 

7. In Scots law, a lien; the right of withhold- 
ing a debt or retaining property until a debt 
due to the person claiming this right be 
duly paid. 

Retentls (r§-tent'i8) [L., ablative pi. of re- 
tentus, pp of retineo, to hold back. See Re- 
tain.] Things retained.— To be kept in re- 
tentis, to be kept among things retained or 
reserved for some future purpose. — lie 
in retentis, in Scots law, to lie in proof, as 
the examinations of witnesses, which, in 
certain cases, are taken before the case is 
ripe for trial 

Retentive (re-tent'iv), a [Ft. ritentif. See 
Retain ] Having the power to retain ; as, 
a retent ice memory; the retentive faculty; 
the retentive force of the stomach ; a body 
retentive of heat or moisture. 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 

Can he retentwe to the strength of spirit. Shah 

Retentive (re-tent'lv), 7i. That which re- 
tains or confines; restraint 


Secret checks readily conspire witli outward re- 
tentrves. Bp Hall 

Retentively (re-tent'iv-li), adv. In a reten- 
tive manner. 

RetentivenesB (re-tent'iv-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being retentive ; as, retentiveness of 
memory 

Retenue,t ». Retinue.— .<4 ^ hisretenue, re- 
tained by him. Chaucer. 

Retepora (re-te'po-ra), n. |L. rete, a net, 
and porus, a 
pore.] A genus 
of zoophytes of 
theclassPolyzoa, 
the cells of which 
are immersed in 
a flattened folia- 
ceous expansion 
pierced like net- 
work. The ty])i- 
cal species ( R 
cellulosa), found 
in the Indian and 
Mediterranean 
Seas, is known 
by the name of 
Neptune’s ruffles Fossil species occur in 
all formations 



Retepora cellulosa. 


Retepore (re'te-p6r), n. One of the genus 
Retepora. 

Retext (re-teks'), v t. [L retexo, to unweave ] 
'I'o unweave; to disentangle Bp Hacket. 

Retexture (re-teks'tur), n ’rhe act of weav- 
ing again ; a second or new texture ' Re- 
texture of spiritual tissues ’ Carlyle. 

Retll0r,t n. [Gr. rhetor.] An orator or 
rhetorician. Chaucer. 

Retiarisa (re-ti-a'ri-e), n pi [L.. from rete, 
a net.] The name given to those spiders 
which spin a web to entrap their prey. 

Retlarius (re-ti-a'ri-us), n. (L., from rete, 
a net. ] In Rom. a^itiq. a gladiator who wore 
only a short tunic ana carried a trident and 
net. With these implements he endea- 
voured to entangle and despatch his adver- 
sary, who was armed with a iielmet, a shield, 


and sword. 

Retiary (re'shi-a-ri), a. 1. Netlike. ’ Re- 
tiary or hanging textures.' Sir T. Browne. 
2. Net-making ; constructing or using a net 
or web to catch prey. ’Retiary spiders ' 
Sir T. Browne. —3 Armed with a net; hence, 
skilful to entangle. ‘ Scholastic retiary ver- 
satility of logic.' Coleridge. 

Retiary (rg'shi-a-ri), n. l. A gladiator. See 
Retiarius —2. In zool. a spider which spins 
a web to catch its prey. See Retiabia;. 

Reticence (ret'l-sens), n. [Fr. riticence, from 
L. reticentia, from reticeo, to be silent again 
—re, again, and iaeeo, to be silent ] 1. 'J'he 
quality of being reticent or of observing 
studied and continued silence; a refraining 
from talking; the keeping of one’s counsel. 
‘ A reticence or keeping silence. ’ H olland. 


Such a man must have retnente in him, if he walk 
wearing his heart upon his .sleeve. Carlyle. 


2. In rhet. aposiopesis (which see). 

Reticency (ret'l-sen-si), n. Reticence. 

Retlcant (ret'i-sent), a. [L. reticens, reti- 
centis, ppr. of reticeo. See Reticence.] 
Having a disposition to be silent; reserved; 
not apt to speak about or reveal any mat- 
ters; as, he is very reticent about his affairs 
Upon this he is naturally reticent Lamd. 


oh, diain; 6h, Sc. locA; g,^o; J,iob; t, Fr. ton; ng, ning; th, then; th, fAiu; 


Reticle (ret'i-kl), n. [L. reticulum, dim. of 
rete, a net ] 1. A small net — 2. A reticule; 
a hand-bag. [Rare.]— 8. Same as Reticule, 2. 
Reticular (re-tik'h-lOr), a. [See above.] Hav- 
ing the form of a net or of net-work; formed 
with interstices; as, a reticular body or 
membrane —7’he reticular body, or rete mu- 
coaum. See RETE — ifeftcufar membrane, 
substance, or tissue. Same as Cellular Metn- 
brane or I'issue. See Cellular. 
Retlcularia (re-tik'ix-la"ri-a), n. pi. Same 
as Reticulosa. 

Retlcularly (re-tik'u-16r-li), adv. In a re- 
ticular manner. ‘ The outer surface of the 
chorion is reticularly ridged.’ Owen. 
Reticulate. Reticulated (re-tik'u-lat, re- 
tik'u-lat-ed), a. [L reticulatus, from reticu- 
lum, dim. of rete, a net.] Netted; resem- 
bling net-work; liaving distinct lines cross- 
ing each other like net-work ; in hot. and 
zoof, having dis- 
tinct lines or 
veins crossing 
like net-work; 
as, a reticu- 
>lated leaf; in 
mineral ap- 
Reticidated Moulding. plied to miner- 
als occurring in 
parallel fibres, crossed by other fibres which 
are also parallel, so as to exhibit meshes 
like those of anet.— Reticulated glass, a. kind 
of ornamental glassware in which a net- 
work of air-bubbles is inclosed in the glass 
and arranged in regular interlacing series. 
—Reticulated micrometer. See Reticule, 2, 
Micrometer —Reticulated moulding, in 
arch, a member composed of a fillet inter- 
laced in various ways like net-work. It is 
seen chiefly in buildings in the Norman 
Reticulated work, that variety of 
masonry wherein the stones are square and 
laid lozenge-wise, resembling the meshes of 
a net. This species of masonry was very 
common among the ancients. 




Reticulated Work — Koniau 


Reticulation (re-tik'u-la"8hon), u. l The 
state of being retic ulated or netlike ; that 
which is reticulated, net-work; organization 
of substances resenihling a net. 

Your ai. count of t)ie particular net you occupy in the 
great rettatlation is not very consolatory. Carlyle 

2. A method of copying a painting or draw- 
ing by the help of threads stretched across 
a frame so as to form squares, an eciual 
number of proportional squares being made 
on the canvas or paper on which the copy 
is to be made. 

Reticule (ret'i-kul), n. [Fr. reticule, L. reti- 
culum, dim. of rete, a net.] 1. A kind of bag, 
formerly of net-work, but now of every de- 
scription of materials, used by ladies for car- 
rying in the hand. —2. An attachment to a 
telescope, used for measuring small celestial 
distances. It consists of an eye-piece of low 
power, having a net-work of some fine filires 
crossing each other at right angles, and di- 
viding Sie field of view into a series of small 
equal squares; a reticulated micrometer - 

3. Same as Reticulum, 1. 

Reticulosa (re-tik'Q-16"Ba), n pL A teiiu 
employed by Dr. Carpenter to desij^ate 
those Protozoa, such as the Foramimfera, 
In which the pseudopodia ruu into one 
another and form a net- work. 

Retiouluxn (re-tik'u-lum), n. [L , a little 
net.] 1. The honey -comb bag, or second 
cavity of the complex stomach of the rumi- 
nant quadrupeds. — 2. In bot. the fibrous de- 
bris at the base of the petioles of some 
palms. 


w, wig; wh, uiWg; zh azure. —See Key. 
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Retiform (rfi'ti-fonu), o. (L. retifonnis— 
rete, ft net, and forma, form.] Having the 
form of a net in textui*e ; composed of 
crossing lines and interstices; as, the reti- 
fortn coat of the eye. 

Retina (ret'i-naX n. [From L. rete, a net.] 
In anat. one ot the coats of the eye, beinp; a 
reticular expansion of the optic nerve, which 
receives the impressions resulting in the 
sense of vision. 

Batlnaculum (ret-i-nak'udum), n. [L. , that 
which holds back, a holdfast, from retiiieo, 
to hold back.] 1. In hot. a viscid gland be- 
longing to the stigma of orchids and ascle- 
piads, and holding the pollen -masses fast — 
2 In sxirg. an instrument foimerly used in 
operations for hernia, <fec. 

Eetinal (ret'i-nal), a. Pertaining to the 
retina of the eye. 

Retinalite (re-tin'a-lit), n. [Gr. rHine, resin, 
lithoB, a stone. ] A green translucent variety 
of serpentine fi*om Canada, having a resinous 
aspect. 

BetinervlS (re-ti-n^r'vis), n. [L rete, a net, 
and nervus, a nerve. ] In hot liaviiig veins 
with the appearance of net-work. Called 
also Reticxdato-oenose 

Jtetinite (ret'in-it), n. [Fr. retinite, from 
Gr. r^titiS, resin.] A fossil resin found in 
rounded or irregular lumps in the lignite 
beds of Devonshire, in similar deposits in 
Hanover, and in the coal-mines of Walchow 
in Moravia It consists of resin, asphaltum, 
and some earthy matter. Called also Wal- 
ehowite. The term has also been used as a 
generic name for fossil resins containing 
oxygen. 

Retinitis (ret-i-nPtis), n [L., from retina.'i 
Inflammation of tlie retina. 

Retinoid (ret'i-noidb a [Gr. ratine, resin, 
andetdoji, likeness ] Resin-like or resinifomi; 
resemliling a resin witiiout being such. 
Retinoicopy (ret-i-nos'ko-pi), n. [Retina, 
and Gr. skoped, to see.] Examination of the 
retina of the eye 

Retinue (ret'i-nu; re-tin'u is an older pro- 
nunciation, and is that used by Tennyson), 
n. [0. Ft. retenue, from retenir, to retain, L 
retineo—re, back, and teneo, to hold ] The 
attendants of a prince or other distinguished 
personage, chiefly on a journey or an excur- ; 
sion ; a train of persons ; a suite ; a cortege 
‘ The dark retinue reverencing death. ' Ten- 
nyson. 

Not only, sir, this your all-lu.ens'd fool. 

But other of your insolent retinue 

Do hourly carp and quarrel Shuk 

Retiped (re'ti-ped), n. [L. rete, a net, and 
pes, pedis, a foot. ] A name given to one of 
the divisions of a binary arrangement of I 
birds, including all those the skin of whose I 
tarsi is divided into small polygonal scales | 
Retlracy(re-ti'ra-si), n. [American.] 1. Act I 
of retiring, or state of having or being retired 1 
Bartlett -—2. Sufficiency or competency to re- 
tire with. Thus, a person who has retired 
from business with a fortune is said to have 
a retiracy Bartlett 

Retirade (ret'i-rhd), n [Fr , from retiree, to 
withdraw,] Jn/ort a kind of retrenchment 
in the body of a bastion or other work to 
which a garrison may retreat to prolong a 
defence It usually consists of two faces, 
which make a re-entering angle. 

Retiral (r§-tir'al), n. The act of retiring or 
withdrawing; specifically, the act ot taking 
up and paying a bill when due; as, the re- 
Ural of a bill. 

Retire (re-tir'), v.i. pret. <fe pp. retired; ppr. 
retiring [Fr. retirer—re, back, and urer, 
to draw, a word ot Teutonic origin; Goth 
tairan, E. to tear.] 1 To withdraw; to go 
back; to draw back; to go from company or 
from a public place into privacy; as, to 
advance and retire; to retire from the world; 
to retire from notice; to retire to the coun- 
try. 

If you be pleased, retire into my cell 

And there repose. Shak. 

The Pontic sea. 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 

Ne'er feel* retirtns: ebb. i,hak 

2. To retreat from action or danger; as, to 
retire from battle. 

Mm but a rush ag.'iinht Othello’s breast. 

And he retires. Shak. 

Z To withdraw from business or active life; 
as, he has a sufficient fortune to retire upon, 

4, To recede; to be bent or turned back; as, 
the shore retires to form a bay.— S yn 'I’o 
withdraw, leave, depart, secede, recede, re- 

Re^e (rfi-tlrO, v.t 1. f To withdraw; to re- 

Fite, far, fat, fall; mi, met, hir; 


treat: with reflexive pronouns. ‘Give me 
leave to retire myself. Shak. 

He retired htmseif, hi* wife and children, into a 
forest. Sir P. Sidney. 

2. t To draw back; to take or lead baok ; to 
withdraw. ‘ That he, our hope, might have 
rehVtfd his power.’ Shak. 

As when the sun is nresetu all the year. 

And never doth retire his golden ray Str y. Davies. 

3. To make to withdraw; to designate as 
being no longer Qualified for active service; 
as, to retire a military or naval officer.— 
4 To withdraw from circulation by taking' 
up and paying ; as. to retire the bonds of a 
railway company; to retire a bill. 

Retire t (re-tirO, n. 1. The act of retiring; 
retreat ; recession ; return ; a withdrawing. 

‘ The onset and retire. ' Shak. ‘ That to his 
borrow’d l>od he make retire. ’ Shak — 2. Re- 
tirement ; place of privacy. ‘ The place of her 
retire.’ Milton. 

And unto Calais (to his strong retire's 
With speed betakes him. Daniel. 

Retired (re-tirdO,i>. and «. 1 Secluded from 
much society or from public notice ; apart 
from public view; as, he lives a retired life; 
situated in a retired locality 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

Th.^t in trim gardens takes hts pleasure. Milton. 

2 Secret ; private ; difficult to be seen or 
known. ‘ The most retired and inmost parts 
of us ’ B. Jonson. — 3. Withdrawn; removed; 
abstracted 

You find the mmd in sleep retired from the senses. 

Locke 

4. Withdrawn from business or active life; 
having given up business; as. a retired mer- 
chant.— 5. Given to seclusion; Inclining to 
retirement. ‘ One old lady of retired habits. ' 

[ Ld Lytton —Retired flank, in fort, a flank 
having an arc of a circle with its convexity 
turned towards the rear of the work —Re- 
tired list, in the army and navy, a list on 
which superannuated and deserving officers 
are placed 

Retiredly (re-tir'ed-li), adv. In a retired 
manner; in solitude or privacy. 
Retiredness (re-tir'ed-nes), n. A state of 
retirement ; solitude ; privacy or secrecy. 

‘ The leisure and retiredness of the cloister ’ 
Atterbury. 

Like one. who in her third widowhood doth profess 
Herself a nun, tied to retiredness. Donne 

Retirement (re-tir'ment), n 1, The act of i 
retiring; the act of withdrawing from com- 
pany or from public notice or station ; as, 
the retirement from the army and navy of 
old and worn-out officers and men —2 State 
of living a retired life; private way of life ; 
seclusion; privacy; as, to be fond of retire- 
ment. 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books. 

Progressive virtue, and approving heaven. Thomson. 

3. The state of being abstracted or with- 
drawn. 

In this retirement of the mind from the senses it 
retains a yet more incoherent manner of thinking, 
which we call dreaming. Locke. 

4 Retired or private abode; habitation se- 
cluded from much society or from public 
life ‘Caprea had been the retirement of 
Augustus.’ .Addwon. — .Syn Withdrawal, 
departure, retreat, seclusion, privacy, soli- 
tude, loneliness 

Retlrence (re-tir'ens), n Retiring habit or 
manner; shyness; reservedness. [Rare.] 

But there was in her speech a certain retirence, as 
though .ill the common gossip of life was in her clear 
spirit received, sifted, purihed Mrs. Cratk. 

Retlrer (r6-tlr'6r), n. One who retires or 
wfthclrciws 

Retiring (rS-tir'ing), p. and a 1 With- 
drawing ; retreating ; going into seclusion 
or solitude. -2, Reserved; not forward or 
obtrusive; as, retiring modesty; retiring 
manners - 3. Granted to or suitable for one 
who retires, as from public employment or 
service. 

Every Indian officer has a right to a good retiring 
allowance, as he is almost certain to close his career 
in a very debilitated state of health IV. H Russell. 

RetltelsB, Retltelaria (r§.tit^e-ie, r§-tit'e- 
la"ri-e), n pi. [L, rete. a net, and tela, a 
web.] A tribe of sedentary spiders, whose 
webs are not formed on any regular plan, 
the threads crossing In all directions. In 
one species, common in our dwellings, the 
female gums her eggs Into a rounded body 
and bears them about in her jaws. 

Retold (rg-tdld'), pret. and pp. of retell; as, 
a story retold. 

Retorsion (r^-tor'shon), n. 'The act of re- 
torting; specifically, in international lava, 

pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tObe, tub, bull; 


the use, by a power Injured through (he 
withdrawal by another power of some In- 
dulgence, of the power of retorting by the 
withdrawal of the like indulgence from the 
latter. Written also Retortion. 

Retort (rfi-tort'l, v. t [L. retorqueo, retortum 
—re, back, and torqueo, tortum, to twist 
fhence torture).] l.f To throw back; to cast 
back; to reverberate. ‘ Thus to retort your 
manifest appeal.’ Shak. 

As when his virtues shining upon others. 

Heat them and they retort that heat again 
To the first giver. Shak. 

2. To return, as an argument, accusation, 
censure, or incivility; as, to retort the charge 
of vanity. ‘ How the opponent’s araument 
may be retorted against himself.’ Watts. 

With retorted scorn, his back he turn’d 

On those proud towers to swift destruction doom'd. 

Milton. 

3 To bend or curve back; as, a retorted 
line. 

Sometimes rose half up, shaking and clapping their 
wings; sometimes, with retorted pruned them- 
selves as they floated. Southey. 

Retort (rfi-tortO, v.i. 1, To return an argu- 
ment or charge; to make a severe reply; as, 
he retorted upon his adversary with severity. 
2. To curl or curve back, as a line. [Rare. ] 

Retort (rfi'tort), n. 1. [From the verb.] A 
censure or incivility returned ; the return of 
an argument, charge, or incivility; a severe 
reply; a repartee. 

If I said his beard was not cut well . he was in the 
mind it was : this is called the retort courteous. 

Shak. 

2. [Directly from Fr. retorte, from L retor- 
tus, twisted or bent back (see above verb); 
so called from the shape ] In cheyn. and 
the arts, a vessel of glass, earthenware, 
metal, <fec., employed for the purpose of 
distilling or effecting decomposition by the 
aid of heat. Glass retorts are commonly 
used for distilling liquids, and consist of a 



Retort and Receiver 


flask-shaped vessel, to which a long neck is 
attached. Tlie liquid to be distilled is placed 
in the flask and heat applied The products 
of distillation condense in tlie cold neck of 
the retort, and are collected in a suitable 
receiver. Retorts are sometimes provided 
with a stopper so placed above the bulb as 
to enable substances to be introduced with- 
out soiling the neck The term is also gene- 
rally applied to almost any apparatus in 
which solid substances, such as coal, wood, 
bones, Ac., are submitted to destructive dis- 
tillation, as retorts for producing coal-gas, 
which vary much both in dimensions and 
shape. 

Retorted (re-tort'ed), p and a. 1. Thrown 
back; bent back ; twisted back - 2. In her. 
applied to serpents wreathed one in an- 
other, or fretted in the form of a knot, 

Retorter (r6-tort'6r), n One that retorts. 

Retort-house (re-tort'hous), n That por- 
tion of a gas-work in which the gas is manu- 
factured and the retorts are situated. Sim- 
inonds. 

Retortion (re-tor'shon), w. 'J'he act of re- 
torting; reflection or turning back. Written 
also Retorsion. 

It was, however, necessary to possess some single 
term expressive of this intellectual retoition. 

Sir W Hamilton. 

Retortlve (r6-tort'iv), a. Containing retort. 

Retose (re'tds). a. [L. rete, a net.] A term 
formerly applied by Dr. Lindley to a division 
of endogens which have reticulated leaves, 
as Srailax. Their mode of growth is essen- 
tially different from that of endogens in 
general, and the species composing this 
group stand in the same relation to the 
mass of endogens, as homogens to the mass 
of exogens, nohlyn. 

RetOSB (r^-tosO, v.t. To toss back or affain. 
'Tost and retost, the ball incessant flies.' 
Pope 

Retouch (rfi-tuchO, v.t To touch or touch 
up again; to improve by new touches; to 
revise ; specifically, in the flne arts, to Im- 
prove. as a painting, by new touches ; to go 
over a second time, as a work of art, In order 
to restore a faded part, or to add portions 
for its general improvement. 

He furnished me with all the passage* In Aristocla 


oil, pound; ti, 8c. abuue; f, Sc. tey. 
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and Hotace, used to explain the art of poetry by 
painting; which, if ever 1 retouch this essay, shall be 
inserted. Dryden. 

EotOUOh (rS-tuch'), n. A repeated touch; a 
reviial; speciflcally, in the pns arts, the re- 
application of the artist’s hand to a work 
which he had before considered in a finished 
state. ‘Perpetual touches and retouches.’ 
Johnsmi. 

notour (re-tor'), n [Fr., a return.] In Scots 
law, an extract from chancery of the service 
of an heir to his ancestor 
Retoured (re-tdrd'), a. In Scots law, ex- 
pressed or enumerated in a retour. —Re- 
toured duty, the valuation, both new and 
old, of lands expressed in the retour, to the 
chancery, when anyone is returned or served 
heir. 

Retournt (re-t6rn'), v.t. To turn back or 
backward, as the eye. Spenser. 

Retrace (re-tras'), v.t. [Prefix rc, ])ack, and 
trace; Fr. retracer.] 1. To trace or track 
back; to go over again in the reverse direc- 
tion ; as, to retrace one’s steps ; to retrace 
one’s proceedings - 2 To trace back, as a 
line. 

Then if the line of Turniis you retrace, 

He springs from Inachus ot Argive race. 

Dryden 

3. In painting, to trace (jver again; to renew, 
as the defaced outline of a drawing. 
Retraceable ( re-tras'a-bl ), a. Capable of 
being retraced 

Retract (re-trakt'), v t. [Fr rUracter, from 
L retracto, freq. of retraho, retractum—re, 
back, and traho, to draw (whence also tract, 
tractable, retreat, <fec.).] 1. To draw back; 
to draw in; as, a cat retracts its claws. 

The seas into themselves retract their flows 

2} ray ton. 

2. To take back ; to rescind ; to resume 
Woodward —3 To withdraw or recall, as a 
declaration, words, or saying; to disavow; 
to recant; as. to retract an accusation, 
charge, or assertion. 

I would as freely have retracted the charge of 
idolatry, as 1 ever made it Sttllingfleet. 

Syn. To recall, withdraw, revoke, unsay, 
disavow, recant, abjure, disown 
Retract (re-trakt'), v i 'J’o take back a state- 
ment; to unsay one’s words; to withdraw 
concession or declaration 

She will, and she will nut , she grants, denies, 
Consents, retracts, advances, and then flies 

Granxnlle 

Retract (re-trakt'). n. In farriery, the prick 
of a horse’s foot in nailing a shoe 
Retractable (re-trak'ta-bl). a Capable of 
being retracted ‘Retractable into a sheath 
of skin. ' Cook 

Retractate t (rc-trak'tat), v.f To retract; 
to recant. 

St. Augustine was not ashamed to retractate, we 
might say revoke, manv things that had passed him 
The Tranr/ators oj the Htble to the Reader 

Retractation (re-trak-ta'shon), n [L re- 
tractatio, retractationis, from retracto, freq. 
of retraho See Retract ] The act of re- 
tracting or recalling what has been said; 
recantation; change of opinion declared. 

For it is not to be doubted but they looked for a 
glorious victonc and a perpetual triumph W this 
man’s retractation Roxe. 

Let not any member nf his party suppose, that the 
retractation of pledges, once given bv a minister of 
the Crown, c.-in m.ike those pledges to be as though 
they had never been given Gladstone 

Retracted (rc-trak'ted), p and a. In her. 
an epithet for charges when borne one 
shorter than another. 

Retractlble (re-trak'ti-bl), o. Capable of 
being retracted or drawn ))ack: retractile. 
Retractile (re-trak'til), a. Capable of being 
drawn back ; that may be drawn back and 
protruded, as the claws of feline animals. 

A walrus, with fiery eyes, . retractile from ex- 
ternal Injuries. Pennant. 

Retraction (re-trak'shon), n. [L. retractio, 
retractionis, from retraho, retractum. See 
Retract.] l. The act of retracting or draw- 
ing back; as, the retraction of a cat’s claws. 
2. Act of withdrawing from a step taken ; 
act ot recalling or rescinding ; the act of 
changing something done 

Other men's insatiable desire of revenge hath be- 
guiled both church and state of the benefit of all my 
Mther retracltonj or concessions. Etkon JSasiltke. 

They make bold with the Deity when they make 
him do and undo, go forward and backwards by such 
countermarches and retracltons ns we do not impute 
to the Almighty. IVood-ward. 

8. Act of withdrawing some avowal ; recan- 
tation ; disavowal of the truth of what has 
been said; declaration of change of opinion. 
ftotmotlTe (rg-trak'tiv), a. Tending or 
eerving Us retract; retracting. 


Retractive (r§-trak'tlv), ». That which 
withdraws or takes from. ‘A strong re- 
tractive.’ Bp. Hall. 

Retractlvely (rg-trak'tlv-li), adv. In a re- 
tractive manner; by retraction or withdraw- 
ing. 

Retractor (rg-trak'tgr), n. [L. See Retract.] 
One who or that which retracts or draws 
back; specifically, (a) in anat. a muscle, the 
office of which is to retract or draw back 
the part into which it Is inserted. (6) In 
sura. (1) a piece of cloth employed in ampu- 
tation for drawing the divided muscles, <tc. , 
upward, and thus keeping every part of the 
wound out of the way of the saw. (2) A hook 
or hoe-like instniment to hold back masses 
of flesh or anything obstructing the view 
while operating on deep-seated organs 
(c) In firearms, a device by which the me- 
tallic cartridge-cases employed in breech- 
loading guns are withdrawn after firing. 
Retraict, t n. Retreat. Bacon. See RE- 
TRSAT 

Retraltt (r6-trat'), n. [ See Retreat. ] A 
cast of countenance; a drawing; a touch, as 
of a painter’s pencil ; a picture ; a portrait. 
Written also Retrate, Retraite, Retraitt. 

She is the mighty quccne of f.icry, 

Whose falre retraitt I in my shield do beare 

Spenser. 

Retrausform (re-trans-formO, v. t. To trans- 
form anew; to change back again 
Retransformatlon (re'tran8-for-ma"8hon ), 
n. A second or repeated transformation ; a 
change back again, as to a former state 
Retranslate (re-trans-lat'), v t. To translate 
again. 

Retratet (rS-trat'), n. A retreat. Spenser. 
Retrsi^t (re-trak'slt), n. [L., he has with- 
drawn, third pers. sing, perf ind. of retraho, 
retraxi, to draw back, to withdraw. ] In law, 
the withdrawing or open renunciation of a 
suit in court, by which the plaintiff loses his 
action. 

Retread (re-tred'), v. t. and i. To tread again. 
Wordsworth. 

Retreat (re-tret'), n. [Fr, retraite, from re- 
traire, to withdraw; L retrahere. See Re- 
tract ] 1. The act of retiring; a withdraw- 
ing of one’s self from any place. 

But beauty’s triumph is well timed retreat Pope 

2. Retirement; state of privacy or sechusion 
from noise, bustle, or company. ‘ The calm 
still mirror of retreat’ Pope. 

'Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat. 

To peep at such a world, to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd 

Cowper. 

3 Place of retirement or privacy ; a refuge ; 
an asylum; a place of safety or security 
That pleasing shade they sought, a soft retreat 
From sudden April show'rs, a shelter from the heat. 

Dryden. 

Our firesides must be our sanctuaries, our refuges 
from misfortune, our choice retreat from all the 
world Goldsmith 

O joy to him in this retreat, 

Immantled in ambrosial dark. Tennyson. 

4 A military operation, either forced or 
strategical, by which an army retires before 
an enemy; as, to make a retreat; to sound 
a retreat. A retreat is properly an orderly 
march, in which circumstance it differs 
from a flight. — 5. The withdrawing of a 
ship or fleet from an enemy ; or the order 
and disposition of ships declining an en- 
gagement.— 6. A military signal given in the 
army by beat of a drum or the sounding 
of trumpets, at sunset, or for retiring from 
exercise or from action.— 7. A period of re- 
tirement, chosen with a view to religious 
self-examination, meditation, and special 
prayer, and lasting commonly either for 
three or seven days. Rev F. G. Lee —Syn. 
Retirement, departure, withdrawment, se- 
clusion, solitude, privacy, asylum, shelter, 
refuge. 

Retreat (rfi-tret'), v.i. To make a retmat ; 
to retire from any position or place ; espe- 
cially, (a) to withdraw to a retreat, or to 
any secluded situation ; to take shelter ; to 
retire to a place of safety or security ; as, 
to retreat into a den or into a fort, (b) To 
move back to a place before occupied; to 
retire. 

The rapid currents drive. 

Toward the retreatinr sea., their furious tide. 

Jffilton. 

(c) To retire from an enemy or from any ad- 
vanced position 

Retreat (rS-tret'), v.t. To draw back; to re- 
trace. ‘Compelled Jordan to retreat his 
course.' Sylvester. 

Retreated (r$-tret'ed), pp. Retired; apart. 

Others, more mild, 

Retreated in a silent valley, sing, 

With notes angelical, to many a harp. Milton. 


Retreatfult (re-trgt'fql), a. Furnishing or 
serving as a retreat. ‘ Out retreatful flood.' 
Chapman. 

Retreatment (re-tr6t'ment), n. Retreat. 
[Rare.] 

Retrench (rg-trensh'), v. t [O. Fr. retrencher. 
Mod. Fr. retrancher—re, and trancher, to 
cut. See Trench.] l. To cutoff; to pare 
away. ‘ And thy exuberant parts retrench.’ 
Sir J. Denham.— 2. To lessen; to abridge; 
to curtail; as, to retrench superfluities or 
expenses. ‘Thy glory shall be soon re- 
trenched.’ Milton —3 To confine; to limit 
These figures, ought they then to receive a rv- 
rrvMcArrf interpretation? /s Taylor 

4. To deprive of; to mutilate. ‘A face re- 
trenched of nose and eyes and beard. ’ Hudi- 
bras. — 5. Milit. to furnish with a retrench- 
ment or with retrenchments. 

Retrench (re-trensh'), v i. l To live at less 
expense; as, it is more reputable to retrench 
than to live embarrassed —2 I’o encroach; 
to make inroad. 

He was forced to retrench deeply on his |<ipanesc 
revenues ‘ Sintt 

Retrenclunent (rC-trensh'ment), n [Fr. re- 
tranchement ] 1. The act of retrenching or 
lopping off; the act of removing what is su- 
perfluous; as, the retrenchment of words or 
lines in a writing.— 2. The act of curtailing, 
lessening, or abridging; diminution; as, the 
retrenchment of expenses. 

I wouhl rather be an advocate for the retrench- 
nuut than the increase of this charity. Atterbury. 

8 Milit. more properly applied to an interior 
rampart or defensible line cutting off a por- 
tion of a fortress from the rest and to which 
a garrison may retreat to prolong a defence, 
when the enemy has partly gained posses- 
sion of the fortress ; also applied to a tra- 
verse or defence against flanking fire in a 
covered way or other portion of a work 
liable to be enfiladed. 

From every post you force me to remove, 

But let me keep my last retrenchment, love 

Jhyden. 

Syn Lessening, curtailment, diminution, 
abridgment. 

Retribute (re-trib'ut or ret'ri-but), v.t. pret. 
& pp. retrwnted; ppr. retributing. [L. re- 
tribuo, retributnm—re, back, and tribuo, to 
assign, bestow, give (whence atuibuie, con- 
tribute) ] To pay back; to requite; to com- 
pensate ; as, to retribute one for his kind- 
ness; to retribute to a criminal what is pro- 
portionate to his offence. Locke. [Now 
scarcely used.] 

I come to tender you the man you have made, 
And like a thankful stream to retribute 
All you my ocean have enrich'd me with 

Rea It. & FI. 

Retrlbuter (re-trib'ut-6r), n. One that 
makes retribution. 

Retribution (ret-ri-bu'shon). n. [See Re- 
tribute.] 1. The act of retributing; the act 
of requiting actions, whether good or bad. 

In good offices and due retributions, we may not 
be pinching and niggardly. Up. Hall. 

2. That which is given to retribute ; a re- 
ward, recompense, or requital; a suitable 
return to merits or deserts : now generally 
or always used of a requital or punishment 
for wrong or evil done ; evil justly befalling 
the perpetrator of evil. 

If vice receiv’d her retribution due 
When we were visited, what hope for you? 

Co-wper. 

It will be seen how, on two important dependen- 
cies of the crown, wrong was followed by lust retri- 
bution ; how imprudence and obstinacy Droke the 
ties which bound the North American colonics to the 
parent state; how Ireland, cursed by the domination 
of race over race, and of religion over religion, re- 
inamcd indeed a member of the empire, but a 
withered and distorted member. Macaulay 

8. Tlie distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments in a future life. 

It is a strong argument for a state of retribution 
hereafter, that in this world virtuous persons are very 
often unfortunate, and vicious persons prosperous. 

Spectator. 

— Revenge, Vengeance, Retribution. See 
under Revenge. —SYN Repayment, re- 
quital, recompense, payment, retaliation. 
Retributiye, Retnbutory (re-trib'fi-tiv, 
re-trib'fi-to-ri), a. Making retribution ; re- 
warding for good deeds, and punishing for 
offences; as, retributive justice. 
Retributor (r6-trib'iit-6r), n. One who re- 
tributes or dispenses retribution; a retri- 
buter. 

They had learned that thankfulnesse was not to be 
measured of good men by the weight, but by d\e 
will of the retributor. Bp. Halt. 

Retrl6Vabl6 (r§-trev'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being retrieved or recovered. ‘ Retrieve the 
credit of the thing if it be retrievable. ’ OTa$. 
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AetrleyabtoneiM (r6>trdv'a*bl-nes), n. State 
of being retrievable. 

J^trievably (r6-tr6v'a-bli), adv. In a re- 
trievable manner. 

Retrieval (rd-trfev'al), n. Act of retrieving. 
Retrieve (r6-tr6v0, V.t. pret. & pp. retrieved; 
ppr. retrieving. [SV. retrouver, to find again, 
to recover— re, again, and trouver, to find. 
Reprieve showB a similar change of form. 
See Trover.] 1. To ^t a^n; to regain; to 
restore ; to re-establish ; to recover ; to re- 
store from loss or injury; as, to retrieve the 
credit of a nation ; to retrieve one's charac- 
ter; to retrieve a decayed fortune. ‘ Philo- 
mela's liberty retrieved.' Philips. 

With late repentance now they would rttiteve 
The bodies they forsook, and wlsli to live 

Drydeti. 

2. To make amends for; to repair. 

Accept iny sorrow and reti'teve niy fall. Prior. 
While it impoverishes them by the present expense, 
(it) disables tnem from r«'l‘r*rt/i«,tr»ts ill consequences 
by subsequent industry. yohuson 

3. To recall; to bring back. 'To retriex^e 
men from their cold trivial conceits. ’ 
Berkeley. ~Syh. To recover, regain, recruit, 
repair, restore. 

Retrlevet (r6-tr6v0, n. A seeking again; a 
discovery; a recovery; speciflcally, an old 
hunting term for the recovery of game once 
sprung. B. Jonson; S Butler. 
Retlievement (r6-trev'ment), n. Act of re- 
trieving, or state of being retrieved; re- 
trieval. 

Retriever (re-trev'er). n. l. One who re- 
trieves— 2. A dog specially trained to go In 
quest of game which a si^rtsman has shot, 
or a dog that takes readily to this kind of 
work. Retrievers are generally cross-bred, 
a large kind much in use being the progeny 
of the Newfoundland dog and the setter; a 
smaller kind is a cross between the spaniel 
and the terrier. 

Retrtm (r§-trim'), vt To trim again. 
Wordmorth. 

Retrinieilt(ret'ri-ment),?i. [L retrimentum ] 
Refuse; dregs. 

Retro- (re'trd or ret'ro). [L. re, back, and 
same root as in trans, across, Skr. tar, to 
go.] A prefix in words from the Latin, sig- 
nifying backward or back. 

Retroact (re-tro-akt' or ret'ro-akt), v.t. To 
act backward; to act in opposition or in re- 
turn. 

Retroaction (re-tro-ak'shou or ret-ro-ak'- 
8hon),n. 1. Action returned or action back- 
ward.— 2 Operation on something past or 
preceding. 

Retroactive (re-trd-ak'ti v or ret-rS-ak'tiv),®. 
Designed to retroact; capable of retroacting; 
operating by returned action; affecting what 
is past; retrospective. -A retroactive Uiw or 
statute is one which operates to affect, make 
criminal, or punishable, acts done prior to 
the passing of the law. 

IK^troacUve^ (re-tro-ak'tiv-li or ret-rfi-ak'- 
tiv-li), adv In a retroactive manner; by re- 
turned action or operation 
Retrocede (rfi-tro-sed' or ret'rd-s^d), vi 
pret. & pp. retroceded; ppr retrocedinq. 
[L. retro, back, and cedo, to go. ] To go back; 
to give place; to retire; to recede. 
Retrocede (re-trd-sed' or ret'ro-sed), v. t. [Ft. 
ritroc^der.] To cede or grant back again; 
to restore to the former state ; as. to retro- 
cede a territory to a former proprietor 
Retrocedent (re-trd-aed'ent or ret-ro-sed'- 
ent>, a. Prone or disposed to retrocede or 
^ back ; speciflcally, appellative of certain 
diseases which move about from one part of 
the body to another ; as, retrocedent gout, 
gout which leaves the toe for the stomach. 
Retrocession (rg-trfi-se'shon or ret-ro-se'- 
ahon), n, l. The act of retroceding or going 
back. 

This argument is drawn from the sun's retrocession 
Dr H More 

—Retrocession of the equinoxes Same as Pre- 
eettion.—2. The act of retroceding or giving 
back; in Seats law, the reconveyance of any 
right bv an assignee back into tlie person of 
the cedent, who thus recovers his former 
right by becoming the assignee of his own 
assignee. 

Retroolioir (rS'trd-kwSr), n. [L, retro, back- 
wards, behind, and E. choir.] In arch, see 
extract. 

/tetrochoir..— The chapels and other parts behind 
and about the high altar are so called, as, for ex- 
ample. the Lady Chapel, when so placed. Monks 
who were sick or infirm, or those who arrived too late 
to enter the choir, were appointed to hear the service 
m the retrochorus. Oxford Glossary. 

Retro-copnlant (rS- trO-kop^Q-lant or ret-rfi- 
kop'fi-lant), a. Copulating backward or from 
behind. 


I Rstrc-COPUlatS (rfi-trd-kop'fi-l&t or ret-rd- 
kop'O-lftt), v.i To copulate or beget young 
from behind, as most animals. 
Rctro-copulation (r§-tr6-kop'fl-l&"ihon or 
r6t-r6-kop'ii-lit''shon), n. The act or charac- 
ter of copulating from behind. Sir T. Browne. 
Retroductlon (re-tr6-duk'ahon or ret-ro- 
duk'shon), n. [From L. retro, back, and 
duco, ducturn, to lead.] A leading or bring- 
ing back. 

Retroflex, Retroflected (rg'trfi-fleks or ret'- 
ro-fleks, r§-trd-ttekt'ed or ret-ro-flekt'ed), a. 
[L. retro, back, and ftexus, pp of Jlecto, to 
bend.] In bot. bent this way and that, or in 
different directions, usually in a distorted 
manner; as, a retroflex branch. 

Retrofract, Retroftacsted (re'tro-frakt or 
ret'rd-frakt, re-tro-frakt'ed or ret-r6-frakt'- 
ed), a. [L. retro, back, and fractus, pp of 
f range, to break.] In bot (a) bent backward 
as it were by force, so as to appear as if 
broken; as, a retrqfract peduncle, (b) Bent 
back towards its insertion, as if it were 
broken. 

Retro-generative (re-tro-jen'6r-at-lv or ret- 
r6-jen'6r-at-iv), a Copulating from behind; 
retro-copulant. 

Retrogradatlon (re'tr6-gra-da"8hon or ret'- 
r6-gra-da"8hon), n. 1, The act of retrograd- 
ing or moving backward; specifically, in 
asiron. the act of moving from east to west, 
or contrary to the order of the signs : ap- 
plied to the apparent motion of the planets 

Planets . , . have their stations anti retroj^rada- 
lions as well as their direct motion. Cud-worth. 


Retromlngently (r^-trO-min'jent-U or ret- 
rO-min'jeiU'li), adv. In a retromingent 
manner. 

Retropharyngeal (r6'tr6-fa-rin"J§-al or 
ret'r6-fa-rin"'j^al), a. [L. refro, backwards, 
and pharynx.] In anat. relating to parts 
behind the pharynx or upper part of the 
throat; as, a retropharyngeal abscess. 
Retropulelve (rfi-tro-puTsiv or ret-rfi-puT- 
siv), a. [L. retro, backward, and pello, vul- 
sum, to drive.] Driving back; repelling. 
Smart. 

Retrorse (re-trfirs'L a. [L. retrorsus, from 
re«ro,backward, and versus, a turning about ] 
In bot. turned backwards. 

Retrorsely (re-trfirs'U), adv. In a back- 
ward direction; as, a stem retrorsely acu- 
leate, or a leaf retrorsely sinuate. 
Retrospect t (re'trfi-spekt or ret'rd-spekt), 
i) i. To look back; to affect what is past 
Retrospect (rfi'tro-spekt or ret'rO-speict), n. 
[L. retro, back, and svecio, spectnm, to look.] 
A looking back on things past ; a review qi 
past events; view or contemplation of some- 
thing past. Addison; Warburto7i. 

The observation is common, that a week spent in 
travelling or sight-seeing, and therefore full of men- 
tal excitements, appears in retrospect far longer than 
one spent at home. H. Speticer. 

Syn. Review, survey, resurvey, re-examina- 
tion. 

Retrospection (re-tio-spek'shon or ret-r6- 
spek'shon), 7i. 1. The act of looking back 

on things past. —2. The faculty of looking 
back on past things. 


2 A moving backward or towards an in- 
ferior state; decline in excellence. 

Retrograde (re'tr6-grad or ret'ro-grad), a. 
[L. retro, backward, and gradior, to go ] 

1 Going or moving backward ; specifically, 
in astron. moving backward and contrary 
to the order of the signs; opposed to direct 
All motions from east to west are retro- 
grade; thus, the apparent motions of the 
heavenly bodies are retrograde, and the 
earth's ^urnal motion, which causes these 
apparent motions, is direct. 

Two geoniantic figures were displayed 

Above his head, a warrior and a maid ; 

One when direct, and one when retrograde. 

Dryden 

2. Declining from a better to a worse state. 
Pope.—Z t Contrary; opposed; opposite. 

For your intent 

In going back to school to Wittenberg 

It IS most retrograde to our desire Shak 

Retrograde (re'tr5-grad or ret'ro-grad), v i 
pret & pp. retrograded; ppr. retrograding. 
[See above.] To go or move backward 
Bacon 

Retrograde (re'trO-w&d or ret'rfi-grad), v t. 
To cause to go backward or recede. Syl- 
vester 

Retrogradlngly (r§'tr6-grad-ing-ll or ret'- 
rS-gr^-ing-li), adv. By retrograde motion 

Retrogress (re'tro-gres or retTd-CTes), n. A 
going backward; retrogression; decline. 

Progress in bulk, complexity, or activity, involves 
retrogr ess in fertility If. Spencer 

Retrogression (rg-trb-gre'shon or ret-r6- 
gre'8hon),n. [Fr rHrogression.lromh. retro- 
gradior. See Retrograde, a.] 1. ITie act 
of going backward. 

In the body politic . it is the stoppage of that 
progress, and the commencement of retr^resston 
that alone would constitute decay y. S. Mill. 

2 In astron tlxc same as Retrogradatian.— 

3. In physiol, backward development. When 
an animal, as it approaches maturity, be- 
comes less perfectly organized than might 
be expected from its early stages and known 
relationships, it is said to undergo retro- 
gression, or a retrograde development or me- 
tamorphosis. 

Retrogressive (re-trd-gres'iv or ret-rO-gres'- 
Iv), a. Going or moving backward; declin- 
ing from a more perfect to a less perfect 
state. 

Geography is at times retrogressive. Pinkerton 

Retrogresslvely (re-trd-gres'iv-ll or ret-r5- 
gres'iv-li), adv. In a retrogressive manner; 
by going or moving backward. 

B^onungency (rd-trb-mln'jen-si or ret-rd- 
min'Jen-aiV n. [See Retromingent ] The 
actor quango! discharging the urine back- 
ward. Sir T. Browne. 

Retromingent (rS-trfi-min^jent or ret-rd- 
min'jent), a. [L. retro, backward, and min- 
gens, mingentis, ppr. of mingo, to make 
water.] Discharging the urine backward. 

Retrondngent (rd-trO-min'jent or ret-rd- 
mln'jent), n. An animal that discharges its 
urine backward. Sir T. Browne. 


Canst thou take delight in viewing 
This poor isle's approaching ruin ; 

When thy retrospection vast 

Sees the glorious ages past ? Swift. 


Retrospective (re-tr6-spek'tiv or ret-rd- 
spek'tiv), a. 1. Looking back on past events; 
as, a reti ospective view 

In vain the sage, with ret) osfeitive eye. 

Would from the apjiarcnt What conclude the Why. 

Pof)e. 

2 Having reference to what is past ; attect- 
ing things past; as, a penal statute can have 
no retrospective effect or operation. *A 
scruple about inflicting death by a retro- 
spective enactment ’ Macaulay 
Retrospectively (re-trd-spek'tlv-li or ret- 
rd-spek'tiv-li), adv. In a retrospective man- 
ner; by way of retrospect, 

Retro -Uterine (re-tr6-u't6r-In), a. [Prefix 
retro, backwards, and icterine.] Situated 
behind the uterus or womb, as, a retro-uter- 
ine a>)8ce8s. 

Retro- vaccination (re-tr6-vak'8i-na"8hon), 
n In med the act of vaccinating with 
lymph derived from a cow which had been 
inoculated with vaccine matter from the 
human subject ; tlie act of passing the vac- 
cine matter through the cow. 
Retroversion (re-trd-vdr'shou or ret-rd-vGri- 
shon), n [L. retro, backward, and verVo, 
versum, to turn. ] A turning or falling back- 
ward; as, the retroversion of tlie uterus. 
Reteovert (re'tro-vGrt or ret'rd-vGrt ), v.t 
[See Retroversion. ) To turn back. 
Retrovert (rd'trd-v6rt orret'rd-vGrt), n. One 
who returns to his original creed ; a recon- 
vert. Fitzedward Hall 
Retnide (re-trud'). v.t [L. retrudo~re, 
back, and trudo, to thrust] To thrust 
back. Dr H More. 

Retruse t (re-trus'), a. [L i-etrxtsus, pp, of 
retrudo. SeeRETRUDK.] Hidden; abstruse. 


Something of so retruse a nature that I want « 
name for it, unlc&.s I should venture to term it ‘divine 
sagacity.’ Dr. H More. 

Retruslon (re-trQ'zhon), n. The act of re- 
tnidlng, or state ot being retruded. ‘In 
virtue of an endless re-motion or retrusum 
of the constituent cause.' Coleridge 

Rettery (ret'dr-i), n. A place where flax is 
retted; a retting. 

Retting (ret'iM), n. l. The act or procen 
of preparing nax for the separation of the 
woody part from the filamentous part by 
soaking it in water or by exposure to dew. 
Also called Rotting. — 2. 1’he place where 
the operation is canied on; a rettery, lire. 

Rettl- weights (ret'ti-w&ts), n. pi. The small 
egg-shap^ seeds of Abrus precatoriuM, used 
as weights in Hindustan. They are of a 
scarlet or black colour. 

Betund (re-tund'), v.t. (L. retU7Xdo — re, 
back, and tundo, to beat. ] To blunt or turn, 
as the edge of a weapon : to dull. * To 

S uench and dissipate the force of anv stroke 
^at shall be dealt it, and retimd the edge 
of any weapon,' JUiy. 

Return ( re-tdm' ), v. i. [Fr. retoumer — re, 
back, and toumer, to turn. See Turn.] 
1. To come back; to come or go back to the 


Fate. tar. fat, fgll; me, met, hdr; pine, pin; n6te, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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same place. ‘The undiscovered country 
from whose bourn no traveller returns.' 
Skak. — 2. To come or go back to the same 
state; to pass back; as, to return from bond- 
age to a state of freedom. 

Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander 
rtturneth into dust. ithak 

3. To come again; to revisit. 

TIiou to mankind 

Be good and friendly still, and oft return. Mtitou. 

4. To appear or begin again after a periodi- 
cal revolution. 

Thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. 

Milton. 

6. To apeak again of a subject left for a time 
out of sight; to recur. 

But to return to the verses: did they please you? 
^ Shak. 

To return to the business m hand, the use of a 
little insight in those parts of knowledge is to accus- 
tom our minds to all sorts of ideas. Locke. 

6. To answer. 

He said, and thus the queen of heaven return'd . . . 
Must I, oh Jove, in bloody wars contend I Pope. 

7 To retort. 

If you arc a malicious reader, you return upon 
me that I affect to be thought more impartial than I 
am. Dryden 

Return (re-t6rn'), v. t 1. To bring, carry, or 
Bend back; to give back; as, to return a bor- 
rowed book ; to return a hired horae. ‘ If 
she will return me my jewels.’ Shak.— 2. To 
repay; as, to return borrowed money.-— 3. To 
give in recompense or requital; to return 
good for evil; to return thanks. 

The Lord shall return thy wickedness upon thine 
own head i Ki. ii. 44 

4. To give back in reply; as, to return an 
answer ‘ In courteous words reittrn reply ’ 
Tennyson. — 5. To bring back and make 
known ; to report, tell, or communicate. 

And Moses returned the words of the people unto 
the Lord Ex xix, 8. 

6 To cast back; to throw back; to hurl 
back. 

Even in his throat—unless it be the king — 

That calls me traitor, I return the he. Shak. 

7. To render, as an account, usually an offi- 
cial account, to a superior; to report offi- 
cially; as, to return a list of killed and 
wounded, of men or ships fit for active ser- 
vice, of the number of the population, tVre 

8 To render back to a tribunal or to an 
office; as, to return a writ or an execution 

9 To send; to transmit; to convey. 

Instead of a ship, he should levy money and return 

the same to the treasurer for His MajesW’s use 

Clarendon 

10 To elect, as a member of parliament 

They went in a body to the poll . .ind when they 
returned, the Honourable Samuel Slumkey was re- 
turned also Dtekens. 

11 In card-playing, to play a card of the 
same suit as one’s partner played before. 

At the end of every hand, Miss Bolo would inquire 
. why Mr Pickwick had not returned that dia- 
mond or led the club. Dickens 

Syn. To restore, requite, repay, recompense, 
render, remit, report 

Return (re-tern'), n. 1. The act of return- 
ing (intransitive), or of coming or going back; 
as, the return of the traveller; the return 
of health; the return of the seasons. ‘Takes 
little journeys and makes quick returns.' 
JDryden. 

At the * eturn of the year, the king of Syria will 
come up against thee. 1 Ki. xx. 22. 

2. The act of returning (^transitive) or of giv- 
ing or sending back ; tlie act of rendering 
back ; repayment ; recompense ; requital ; 
restitution ; as. the return of anything bor- 
rowed or hired, as a book, money, a horse, 
or the like. ‘ As rich men deal gifts, expect- 
ing in return twenty for one ’ Shak. 

1 loved you, and my love had no return. 

Tennyson 

8. 'Fhat which is returned ; as, (a) a repay- 
ment or payment ; a remittance ; a sum of 
fnoney coming in. 

Within these two months, that’s a mouth before 

This bond expires, 1 do expect return 

Of thrice three times the value of this bond. Shak 

(b) An answer. 

Say, if my father render fair return. 

It is against my will. Shak 

( 0 ) The profit on labour, on an investment, 
undertalcing, adventure, or the like; advan- 
tage. 

The fruit from many days of recreation is very 
light, but from the few nours we spend in prayer, the 
return is great, Taylor. 

(d) An account or official or formal report 


of an action performed, of a duty dlsoharged, 
of facts or statistics, and the like; especially, 
in the plural, a set of tabulated statistics 
prepared for general information ; as, agri- 
cultural returns; census returns; election 
returns. The return of members of parlia- 
ment is, strictly speidcing, the return by the 
sheriff or other returning officer of the writ 
addressed to him, certifying the election in 
pursuance of it.— 4. In 2au>,(a) the rendering 
back or delivery of a writ, precept, or exe- 
cution to the proper officer or court; or the 
certificate of the officer stating what he has 
done, endorsed; the sending back of a com- 
mission with the certificate of the commis- 
sioners (b) The day on which the defend- 
ant is ordered to appear in court and the 
sheriff is to bring in the writ and report 
his proceedings ; a day in bank. — 6. pi. A 
light-coloured mild-flavoured kind of to- 
bacco. — 6. In arch, the continuation of a 
moulding, projection, &c., in an opposite 
or different direction ; a side or part which 
falls away from the front of a straight work. 
GwUt.—7. The air which ascends after hav- 
ing passed through the working in a coal- 
mine.— Returns of a mine, in fort, the turn- 
ings and windings of a gallery leading to 
a mine.— JRetunts of a trench, the various 
turnings and windings which form the lines 
of a trench —Clause of return, in Scots law. 
See under Clause 

Re-turn (re't6rn),v.t and i. To turn again; 
as, to turn and re-turn. 

Returnable (re-t6rn'a-blX a. 1. Capable of 
being returned or restored.— 2. In law, le- 
gally required to be returned, delivered, 
given, or rendered; as, a writ or precept 
returnable at a certain day; a verdict re- 
turnable to the court 
It may be decided m that court, where the verdict 
is returnable. Sir M Hale 

Return-ball (re-t6rn'bftl), n. A ball used as 
a plaything, which is held by an elastic 
string so as to make it return to the hand 
from which it is thrown 
Retum-cbalse (re-tdrn'sh^), n. A chaise 
going back from its destination empty. 
Return-day (re-t6m'da), n. In law, the day 
when the aefendant is to appear in court 
and the sheriff is to return the writ and 
his proceedings. 

Returner (r6-t6rn'6r), n. One who returns; 
one who repays or remits money. ‘And 
those are the returners of our money.’ 
Locke. 

Retuming-Offleer (re-t^rn'ing-of-rts-Sr), n. 
The officer whose duty it is to make returns 
of writs, precepts, juries, Ac.; the presiding 
officer at an election who returns the per- 
sons duly elected. 

Retumless (re-tfern'les), a. Admitting no 
return. Chapman. [Rare,] 
Retum-mateb (re-t6rn'raach), n. A second 
matcli or trial played by the same two sets 
of players to give the defeated party their 
revenge. 

Return-ticket (re-tem'tik-et), n. A ticket 
issued by railway and steamboat companies, 
coach proprietors, and the like, for the jour- 
ney out and back, generally at a reduced 
charge. 

An excursion opposition steamer was advertised 
to start for Boulogne, — fares, half-a-crown ; return- 
tickets, four shillings. Mrs. H It 'ood 

Return - valve ( re-t6rn'valv ), n. A valve 
which opens to allow reflux of a fluid under 
certain conditions, as in the case of over- 
flow, or the like. 

RetUSe (re-tus'). a. [L reiusus, pp. of re- 
tundo — re, back, and tundo, to hammer.] 

1. Ill hot. terminating in a round end, the 
centre of which is somewhat depressed; as, 
a retuse leaf.— 2. In conch, ending in an ob- 
tuse sinus, as is the case with certain shells. 

Reunion (r€-iln'yon), n. 1. A second union; 
union formed anew after separation or dis- 
cord ; as, a reunion of parts or particles of 
matter; a reunion of parties or sects 

She that should all parts to reunion bow, 

She that had all magnetic force alone 

To draw and fasten sundered parts in one. Donne. 

2 A meeting, aasembly, or festive gathering, 
as of familiar friends, associates, or mem- 
bers of a society. 

Reunite (re-n-nlt'), v t. 1. To unite again; 
to join after separation. 

By the which marriage the line of Charles the Great 
Was reunited to the crown of France. Shak. 

2. To reconcile after variance. 

A patriot king will not despair of reconciling and 
reuniting^ his subjects to himself and to one another. 

Hohnr^broke. 


Reunite (re-fl-nit'), v.i. To be united again; 
to join and cohere wain. 

Reuultedly (rS-fl-nlred-U), adv. In a re- 
united manner. 

Reunition ( re-d-ni'shon ), n. A second or 
repeated uniting; reunion. ‘ The resurrec- 
tion of the body, and its reunition with the 
soul.’ Enatchbull. [Rare.] 

Reurge (re-urj'), v.t. To urge again. 

Reus (rg'us), n. [L. ] In law, a defendant. 
Reussin (rois'in), n. [After T. A. Jieuss, an 
Austrian mineralogist.] A salt occurring 
as an efflorescence in white six-sided acicu- 
lar crystals at Seidlltz and Saidschltz, in 
Bohemia. It consists of a mixture of the 
sulphates of sodium, calcium, and magne- 
sium, with chloride of magnesium and water, 
but varies in composition according to the 
locality and season of the year. Sometimes 
called Eeussite. 

Reussite (rois'It), n. See Reussin. 
Revaednate (r§-vak'8in-at), v. t. To vaccin- 
ate a second time. 

Revaednation (r§-vak'8l-na"8lion), n. A 
second vaccination. ‘ The revaccination of 
recruits.’ Sir T. Watson. 

Revalescence (re-va-les'ens). n. The state 
of being revalescent. [Rare. ] 

■Would this prove tliat the patient's re^ialescence 
had been independent of the medicines given him? 

Coleridge 

RevaleBCent (r^-va-les'ent), a. [L. revales- 
cens—re, again, and valesco, inceptive of 
oaleo, to be well.] Beginning to grow well. 
[Rare.] 

Revaluation (r§-varfi-a"shon), n. A second 
valuation 

Revalue (re-vard), v.t. To value again. 
Revamp (re-vamp'), v.t. To vamp, mend, 
or patcli up again; to rehabilitate; to re- 
construct. 

Revet (rev), n. A reeve or bailiff. 

Revet (rdv), v.t. [See Reave.] To take 
away; to plunder; to despoil. Chaucer. 
Revet (rev), v.i. [Fr. r^ver, to dream. See 
Reverie ] To dream; to muse 

I reved all night what could be the meaning of i»ucb 
a message Memoirs 0/ Marshall Keith. 

Reveal (re-vel'), v.t. [Fr r6viler. from L. 
revelo, to unveil, to uncover— re, back, and 
velo, to veil. See Veil.] 1. To make known, 
as something secret or concealed ; to dis- 
close; to divulM; to lay open; to betr^; as, 
to reveal secrets; to reveal one’s sell. ‘Time, 
which reveals all things.’ Locke. ‘A late- 
lost form that sleep reveals. ’ Tennyson. 

Madam, I have a secret to reveal Shak, 

2. Specifically, to disclose, discover, or make 
known that which would be unknown with- 
out divine or supernatural instruction. 

The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. 

Rom. i. 18. 

Syn. To disclose, divulge, unveil, betray, 
uncover, discover, impart, communicate, 
show 

Reveal t (r§-vel'), n. A revealing; disclosure. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Reveal ( re-vel'), n. In arch, the vertical 
side of an aperture between the front of the 
wall and of the window or door frame. 
Gwilt. 

Revealable(re-vera-bl), a. Capable of being 
revealed. 

I would fain learn why treason is not so revealable 
as hyresy. Jer. Taylor. 

Revealableness (re-vei'a-bl-nes), n. State 
or quality of being revealable. 

ReveaJer (re-vel'Cr), n. One who or that 
which reveals, discloses, shows, or makes 
known. 

He brought a taper ; the revealer, light, 

Exposea both crime and criminal to sight. 

Dryden. 

It is the poets and artists of Greece who are at the 
same time its prophets, the creators of its divinities, 
and the reveaters of its theological beliefs 

Dr. Caird. 

Revealxnent (re-vel'ment), n. The act of 
revealing. South. [Rare.] 

Revegetate (r6-vej'e-tat), v.i To vegetate 
a second time 

Reveille (re-val'ya), n. [Fr. r^veil, tvomri- 
veiller, to awake— and ^veiller, to awake, 
from L. ex, and vigilo, to watch (whence 
vigilant).] MUit. the beat of drum, bugle 
sound, or other signal given about break of 
day. to give notice that it is time for the 
soldiers to rise and for the sentinels to for- 
bear challenging 

Sound a reveille, sound, sound, 

The warrior god is come. Dryden. 

Tennyson has the less correct form rsveilUt. 

And all the bugle breezes blew 

KeveilHe to the breaking morn Tennysktt, 


ch, cAain; 6h, 8c. locA; g, yo; 
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Reirel (rev'el), n. [O.Fr. revel, revelry, ex- 
cess, disorder, rebellion, from reveler, to 
revolt, to rebel, from L. rebellare, to rebeL] 
A feast with loose and noisy jollity; a festi- 
vity; a merry-making; more specifically, a 
sport of dancing, masking, <fcc., formerly 
practised in princes’ courts, noblemen’s 
houses, inns of court, &c., generally at night. 

They could do no less but, under your fair conduct, 
Crave leave to view these ladies, and intreat 
An hour of revels with them. Skak. 

— Master qf the revels, or lord of misrule, 
an officer formerly attached to royal and 
other distinguished houses, whose duty it 
was to preside over the Christmas diversions. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. this officer was 
rendered permanent in’the royal household 
It continued till about the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Revel (rev'el), v.i pret. &pp. revelled; ppr 
revelling. 1. ’To feast with boisterous merri- 
ment; to carouse; to act the bacchanalian; 
to indulge in festivity. ‘ Antony, that revels 
long o’ nights. ’ Shak. 

Brisk let us revel, while revel we may. 

For the gay bloom of fifty soon passes aw.av 
Aloofc 

1. To move playfully or wantonly; to in- 
dulge one’s inclination or caprice ; to wan- 
ton; to take one’s fill of pleasure ‘ His fa- 
ther revelled in the heart of France ’ Shak. 

* Whene’er I revelled in the women’s bowers ’ 
Prior. 

Bevel t (r^-velO.r.f [L reveUo -re, and oello, 
to pull.] To draw back; to retract; to make 
a revulsion. * Revelling the humours from 
their lungs.’ Harvey. 

Beve-laxul (rSv'land), n. In law, such land 
as having reverted to the king, after the 
death of nis thane, who had it for life, was 
not afterward granted out to any by the 
king, but remained in charge upon the ac- 
couut of the reve or reeve, or bailiff of the 
manor. 

Revelatet (rev^e-lat), v t. To reveal. 
l^velatlOIl (rev-e-la'shon), 7i (L revelatio, 
revelationis, from revelo, to reveal.] 1. The 
act of revealing: (a) the disclosing, discover- 
ing, or making known to others' what was 
before unknown to them (6) The act <3f 
revealing or communicating divine truth. 

How that by revelation he made known unto me 
the mystery, as I wrote afore in few words 

Eph m 3 

2. That which is revealed, disclosed, or made 
known —3, The Apocalypse ; the last book 
of the sacred canon, containing the prophe- 
cies of St. John 

Revelator (rev'e-Iat-6r), n One who makes 
a revelation; a revealer, [Rare ] 

Revellont (re-vel'ent), a [L revellens, re- 
veUentis, piiT. of revello, to pull or tear away, 
out, or off.] Causing revulsion 
Reveller (reVel-Sr), n. One who revels or 
feasts with noisy merriment. 

Unwelcome revellers, whose lawless joy 

Pains the sage ear, and hurts the sober eye Pope. 

Bevel-master (rev'el-mas-tSr), n The mas- 
ter or director of the revels at Christmas ; 
lord of misrule 

Bevelment (rev'el-ment), n. Act of revel- 
ling. 

Bevelour.t n a reveller. Chaucer. 
Bevel-rout t (rev'el-rout), n. l. Tumultuous 
festivity. 

For this his missjon, the revel-rout is done. Roive 

2. A mob; a rabble tumultuously assembled; 
an unlawful assembly. 

Revelry (rev'el-ri), n. The act of engaging 
in a revel; noisy festivity; clamorous jollity. 
Meanwhile welcome joy and feast, 

Midnight shout and revelry. 

Tipsy dance and Jollity. Mtllon. 

Bevendicate (re-ven'di-kat), V. t. pret. pp. 
revendicated ; ppr. revendicating [Fr, re- 
vendiqusr~-re,tigfiin, and vendig^ier, to claim 
or challenge, L. vindico, vindxcatum. See 
Vindicate.] To reclaim; to demand the 
surrender of, as of goods taken away or de- 
tained illegally. 

Bevendicatlon (r$-ven'di-ka''shon), n. The 
act of revendicating or demanding the resto- 
ration of anything taken away or retained 
illegally. 

B«veilge(r§-veiiJO,e.t. pret. App. revenged; 
ppr. revenging. [O.Fr. revenger, revengier. 
Mod. Ft. revaneher—re, in return, and O.Fr. 
vernier, Mod.Fr. venger, to avenge, from L. 
vindioo, vindieare, to vindicate. See Vin- 
dicate] 1. To take veoffeance for or on ac- 
count of ; to exact satls&ctlon for, under a 
sense of wrong or Injury ; to exact retribution 
for or for the sake of; to inflict punishment 


for; to avenge: with the wrong done, or the 
person or tlnng wronged, as the object. 

O Lord, . . . visit me, and revenpv me of my per- 
secutors. Jer XV. X5. 

And thou shalt find a king that will revenue 
Lord Stafford's death. Shak. 

Come Antony, and young Octavius, come 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius. Shak. 
The gods are Just, and will revenge our cause. 

Dryden 

2. To inflict injury for or on account of, in 
a spiteful, wrong, or malignant spirit, and 
ill order to gratify one’s bitter feelini^s ; as, 
eager to revenge himself; to revenge his sup- 
posed wrongs. From the use of the verb 
with reflexive pronouns the expression <o be 
revenged often has the sense of to revenge 
one's self; to take vengeance ; as, I’ll be re- 
venged on him for it. 

Revemge (re-venj'), v.i. To take vengeance 
‘ Andif you wrong us, shall we not revenge ? ’ 
Shak. 

Revenge (re-venj'), n. [See the verb ] 1. The 
act revenging; the e.\ecuting of ven- 
geance ; something in the way of retribu- 
tion; retaliation. ‘The beginning of re- 
venges upon tlie enemy.’ Dent xxxii. 42. 

And thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 

Shak 

2. The angry, spiteful, or malignant return 
of an injury received; the deliberate inflic- 
tion of pain or injury on a person in return 
for an injury received from him ' Woman- 
like, taking revenge too deep ' Tennyson.— 
3 The passion whiicli is excited by an injury 
done or an affront given ; the desire of in- 
flicting pain on one who has done an injury; 
as, to glut revenge 

The indulgence of re-zrnge tends to make men more 
sav.ige and cruel Kames. 

—To give one his revenge, to offer one a re- 
turn-match after he has been defeated, as 
at chess or billiards —Revenge, Vengeance, 
Retribution Revenge is the carrying into 
effect of a bitter desire to injure an enemy 
for a wrong done to one’s self, or those 
closely connected with one’s self, and is a 
purely personal feeling It generally has 
reference to our equals or superiors, and 
the revengeful feeling is felt all the more 
bitterly \tdiere it cannot be gratified. Veii- 
geance may arise from no personal feeling, 
but may be taken for another’s wrong as 
well as one’s own It involves the idea of 
wrathful retribution, more or less just. It i.s 
inflicted on inferiors; as, a slave murders 
a harsh master out of revenge, and the rela- 
tives take vengeance, on him in return Ven- 
geance is the word always used for God's 
just wrath against sinners. Retribution does 
not, like the other two, so much concern the 
person inflicting the injury, but the injury 
itself It is, as it were, the natural or due 
return for a capital of bad deeds previously 
invested. Any evil result happening to the 
perpetrator of a crime in consequence of the 
crime committed is said to be a retributioxi. 

Revengeance t ( re-venj'ans ), n. Revenge ; 
vengeance. 

Revengeful (re-venj'fpl), a. Full of re- 
venge or a desire to inflict pain or evil for 
Injury received ; harbouring revenge ; vin- 
dictive; wreaking revenge. ‘ If thy revenge- 
ful heart can not forgive. ' Shak. 

Maj' my hands 

Never brandish more reveng^ul steel 
Over the glittering helmet of my foe. Shak 

Stn. Vindictive, vengeful, resentful, spite- 
ful, malicious 

Revengefully (re-venj'ful-li), adv. In a re- 
vengeful manner ; by way of revenge ; vin- 
dictively; with the spirit of revenge. 

He smiled revnige/nlly, and leaped 
Upon the floor, thence gazing at the skies, 

His eyeballs fiery red and glowing vengeance, 
Dryden. 

Revengefulness (re-venj'f«l-n 08 ), n. Vin- 
dictiveness. 

Revengeless (r^-venjTes), a Unrevenged. 

‘ Leave his woes revengeless ’ Marston. 
Revengeznent (rS-venj'ment), n. Revenge; 
return of an injury. [Rare.] 

That in his secret doom, out of iny blond, 

HeTl breed revettgemrnt, and a scourge for me. 

Shak 

Revenger (rS-venj'dr), n. One who revenges. 

‘ The injured world’s revenger.' Waller. 

Revengrlngly (re-venj'ing-li), adv With 
revenge; with the spirit of revenge; vindic- 
tively. Shak. 

Revenue (rev'e-nU. This is now the common 
pronunciation, though re-ven'G is also heard, 
especially In Parliament. Shakspere has 
both), n. [Fr. revenu, from revenir, to re- 
tuni, L. revenio — re, hack, and venio, to 


come. ] 1. The annual rents, profits, interest, 
or issues of any species of property, real 
or personal; income. 

She bears a duke's revemtes on her back, 

And in her heart she scorns our poverty. Shak. 
When men grow great from their revenue spent, 
And fly from bailiffs into Parliament. Young. 

2 . The annual income of a state derived 
from the taxation, customs, excise, or other 
sources, and appropriated to the payment 
of the national expenses. This is now the 
common meaning of the word, income being 
applied more generally to the rents and 
profits of individuals. 

He smote the rock of the national resources, and 
abundant streams of revenue gushed forth. 

D Webster. 

3 Return; reward; as, a rich revenue of 
praise. 

Revenue -cutter (rev'e-nu-kut-6r), n. A 
sharp-built single-masted vessel, armed, for 
the purpose of preventing sniumling and 
enforcing the custom-house regulations. 
Revenue-officer (rev'e-nu-orfl8-6r), n. An 
officer of the customs or excise. 

Reverbt (re-v6rb'), v. (. To reverberate. 

Nor are those empty hearted, whose loud sound 
Reverbs no hollowness. Shak. 

Reverbatory (re-v6r'ba-to-ri), a. A con- 
tracted form of Reverberator^ sometimes 
used. 

Reverberant (re-v6r^6r-ant), a [L. rever- 
berans, reverberantis, ppr. of reverbero. See 
Reverberate ] Reverberating ; returning 
sound; resounding 

Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the distance. 
Over the watery flow, and beneath the re^ferberant 
branches Lon^ellow 

Reverberate (re-vsi-'bcr-at), v. t pret & pp. 
reverberated; ppr. reverberating. [L L. re- 
verbero, reverberatum-^ h. re, back, and ver- 
bero, to lash, to beat, from verber, a lash, a 
whip, a rod.] 1. To return, as sound; to 
send back; to echo. ‘ Like an arch , reverber- 
ates the voice again ’ Shak ~ 2 To send or 
cast i)ack; to reflect; as, to reverberate rays 
of light or heat —3. To send or drive back; 
to repel from side to side; as, flame reverber- 
ated in u furnace. Hence— 4. t To fuse, as 
l)y heat intensified by being reverberated. 
'Reverberated into glass.’ Sir T. Browne 
Reverberate (re-v6i^b6r-at), v.i. i. To be 
driven back ; to be repelled, as rays of 
light; to echo, as sound —2 To resound. 

And even at hantl, a drum is ready brac'd, 

That shall reverberate all nb well as thine. Shak 
Now rings the bell, nine times reverberating 
Longfellow 

Reverberate t (re-v6r'b6r- at), a. i. Cast 
back or reflected ‘ The reverberate sound. ’ 
Drayton. — 2 Driving or beating back; re- 
verberating; reverberant. ‘ The reverberate 
hills ' Shak. ‘A reverberate glass.' B Jonson. 
Reverberation (re-ver^bcr-a^shon), n. [See 
Reverberate ] l.The act of reverberating, 
or of driving or sending back; particularly, 
the act of reflecting light, heat, or sound, 
more especially sound. ‘The several rever- 
berations of the same image, from two oppo- 
site looking-gla8.ses ’ Addison. —2. A sound 
reverberated or echoed.- 3. The circulation 
of flame in a specially formed furnace, or its 
return from the top to the bottom of the 
furnace to produce an intense heat when 
calcination is required 
Beverberatlve (r^-vfir'bSr-at-iv), a. Tend- 
ing to reverberate; reflective; reverberant. 

This reverbn-attve influence is what we have In- 
tentied above as the influence of the mass u{)on its 
centres Is Taylor 

Reverberator (re-v6r'b6r-at-6r), n 1. He 
who or that which reverberates.— 2. A re- 
flecting lamp 

Reverberatory (re-vc*rT>6r-a-to-ri), a. Pro- 
ducing reverberation ; acting by reverber- 
ation; reverberating; as, a reverberatory 



Section of Reverberatory Furnace. 


furnace or Reverberatory furmce, a * 

furnace so constructed that the material (as 
ores, metals, Ac.) to be operated on can be 


F&te, fkr, fat, f#U; md, met, h«r; pine, pin; nOte, not. move; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, So. abune; Sc. tey. 
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heated without coming in direct contact with 
the fuel It consists essentially of three 
parts— namely, a fireplace, a, at one end; 
In the middle a flat bed or sole, b, on which 
the material to be heated is placed; and at 
the other end a chimney, c, to carry off the 
smoke or fume Between the fireplace and 
the bed a low partition wall or fire-bridge is 
placed, and the whole built over with a low 
arch, dipping towards the chimney. The 
flame plays over the flre-bridge, and is re- 
flected or reverberated on the material be- 
neath, hence the name. Tlie reverberatory 
furnace gives free access of air to the ma- 
terial, and is thus employed for oxidizing 
impurities in metals and other similar pur- 
poses. 

Reverberatory (re-v6r'b6r-a-to-ri), n. 
Same as Reverberatory Furnace. See the 
adjective 

Revere (re-ver ), v.t pret <fe pp. revered; 
ppr revering. [Fr. reviver, L revereor -re, 
and vereor, to feel awe of, to fear.] To re- 
gard with fear or awe, mingled with respect 
and affection; to venerate; to reverence; to 
honour in estimation. ‘Marcus Aurelius, 
whom he rather revered as his father than 
treated as his partner in the empire.’ Addi- 
eon 

Revered, beloved— O you that hold 
A nobler office upon earth 
Than arnis, or power of brain, or birth 
Could give the warrior kings of old. TenttysHt. 

Syn. To venerate, adore, reverence. 
Reverence (rev'er-ens), n. [Fr rMrence, 
from L reverentia. See Revkre.] 1. Deep 
respect ami esteem mingled with affection; 
awe and respect combined; veneration 
When quarrels and factions are carried openly it is a 
sign that the rez’erettce of government is lost Bacon 
The fear acceptable to Ood is a filial fear, an awful 
Tex’erence of the divine nature, proceeding from a just 
esteem of his perfections, whicn produces in us an in- 
clination to his service and an unwillingness to offend 
him. Dr J. Rogers, 

A thousand claims to rer/erence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and yucen. Tennyson. 

Reverence is nearly equivalent to venera 
tion, but expresses something less of the 
same emotion. It differs from mere awe in 
that it is not akin to the feeling of dread 
or* terror, while also implying a certain 
amount of love or affection. Wc feel rever- 
ence tor a parent and for an upright magis- 
trate, but we stand in awe of a tyrant 

2 An act of respect or obeisance ; a bow oi 
courtesy, ‘Fell on his face and did rever- 
ence ’ 2 Sam ix (j. 

But yesterday the word of t.'ajsar might 
Have stood against the world ; now lies he there, 
And none so jioor to do him reverente. Shak 

3 Reverend character; hence, a reverend 
personage; a common title of the clergy, 
generally used with the pronouns kin, your, 
&c, ‘ Foj'ced to lay my reverence by ’ Shak 
‘A clergyman of holy reverence.' Shak — 
Saving your reverence, with all respect to 
you : a phrase used to introduce an objec- 
tionable expression. 

Sir, she c.tine m great with child, .tikI longing, 
saving your honour’s reverence, for stewed prunes 

Syn. Honour, veneration, awe, adoration. 
Reverence irev'er-ens), v.t. pret it pp rev- 
erenced; ppr. reverencing To regard with 
reverence; to regard with fear, mingled with 
respect and affection 

Those that I reverence, those I fe.ar, the wise Sfiaf-. 

They will reverence my son Mat. xxl ^7. 
And (let) the wife sec that she reverence her husb.and 

Reverencer (rev'er-ens-^r), n. 8ne that 
regards with reverence. 

The Athenians, quite sunk in their affairs, . 
were become great revrrencers of crowned iieads 
S7Vl/t. 

Reverend (rev'er-end), a. fJ’r. r^v^rend, from 
L. reverendus, to be revered. See Revere.] 

1. Worthy of reverence; entitled to respect, 
mingled with fear and affection; as, reverend 
and gracious senators. 

A reverend sire among them came. Milton. 

2. A title of respect given to clergymen 
or ecclesiastics, and sometimes to Jewish 
rabbis ; as, the reverend Mr. So-and-so. In 
Bngland deans are verjf reverend, bishops 
right reverend, and archbishops rno«f rever- 
end. The religieiix in Catholic countries are 
styled reverend fathers; abbesses, prioresses, 
Ac., reverend mothers. In Scotland, the 
principals of the universities, if clergymen, 
and the moderator of the General Assemblv 
for the time being, are styled very reverend; 
a synod is styled very reverend, and the 
General Assembly venerable. 


Reverent (rev'er-ent), a. 1. Expressing rev- 
erence, veneration, or submission ; as, rev- 
erent words or terms; a reverent posture in 
rayer; reuerenf behaviour.— -2. Submissive; 
umble; impressed with reverence. 

They prostrate fell before him reverent. Mtiton. 

8.t Reverend. 

A very reverent body ; ay, such a one as a man may 
not speak of without he say, sir — reverence, Shak. 

Reverential (rev-er-en'shal), a. Proceeding 
from reverence, or expressing it; as, rever- 
ential fear or awe; reverential gratitude or 
esteem. ‘ Religion . . . consisting in a 
reverential esteem of things sacred ’ South. 
Reverentially (rev-cr-en'shal-li), adv. In a 
reverential manner; with reverence or show 
of reverence. Sir T. Browne. 

Reverently (rev'er-ent-U), adv. 1. In a rev- 
erent manner; with reverence; with respect- 
ful regard. 

Chide him for faults, and do it revet entty Shak. 

2 With veneration; with fear of what is great 
or terrifying. 

So reverently men quit the open air 

When thunder speaks the angry gods ohruad.DrydcH. 

Reverer (re-veF^r), n. One who reveres or 
venerates. 

Reverie (rev'er-i), n. [Fr. reverie, from 
rSver, to dream, a word of doubtful origin.] 
A waking dream; a brown study; a loose or 
irregular train of thoughts occurring in mus- 
ing or meditation. It is apparently, in all 
cases, due to an exaltation or concentration 
of the faculty of attention The mind may 
be occupied, according to the age, tastes, or 
pursuits of the individual, by calculations, 
by profound metaphysical speculations, by 
fanciful visions, or by such trifling and transi- 
tory objects as to make no impression on 
consciousness, so that the period of reverie 
is left an entire blank in the memory. The 
most obvious external feature marking this 
state is the apparent unconsciousness or par- 
tial perception of external objects. It is 
generally, and always at the commencement, 
at the control of the will. 

There are reveries and extr.ivagai»cies uhicli pass 
through the minds of wise men as well as lools 

. Iddtson 

We s.at. 

But .spoke not, rapt in nameless reivne. 
Perchance upon the future man Jenny fott 

Reverist (rev'Sr-ist), n. One who is sunk in 
a reverie; one who indulges in or gives way 
to reverie Chambers's Ency. 

Revers, t a. | Fr. ] Reverse ; contrary 
Chancer 

Reversal t (re-v^rs'al), a. Intended tore- 
verse; implying reverse. Burnet. 

Reversal (re-vers'all, n. The act of revers- 
ing: (a) the act 01 moving or causing to 
move in a contrary direction; as, the reversal 
of a steam-engine, (b) A change or over- 
throwing; as, the reversal of a judgment, 
which amounts to an official declaration 
that it is false ; the reversal of an attainder 
or of an outlawry, by which the sentence is 
rendered void 

Reverse (re-v6rg'). v.t. pret. A pp. reversed; 
ppr. reversing. [L revertor, reversus — re, 
back, and verto, to turn.] 1 I'o turn or put 
in an opposite or contraiy direction or posi- 
tion ; to turn upside down ; as, to reverse a 
pyramid or cone. ‘ My empty glass reversed. ’ 
Tennyson —2. To alter to the opposite ; to 
make quite the contrary, or have contrary 
bearings or relations. 

With what tyranny custom governs men; it makes 
that reputable in one age, which whs a vice in an- 
other, and reverses even the disnnction.s of good and 
evil. Dr y. Rogers 

She reversed the conduct of the celebrated vicar 
of Bray. StrU' Siott. 

3. To overturn; to subvert; as, to reverse 
the state. Pope. — 4. To overthrow ; to 
make void ; to annul; to repeal ; to revoke; 
as, to reverse a judgment, sentence, or de- 
cree. 

Is Clarence dead? The order was Shak 

Those seem to do best, who taking useful hints 
from facts, carry them in their minds to be judged of 
bv what they snail find In history to confirm or re- 
verse these imperfect observations I.oeke 

5 t To recall ; to renew; to cause to return. 
Spemer. —6. f To turn away or back. Spen- 
ser.— 7. In mach. to cause to revolve in a 
contrary direction; to change the motion 
of, as the crank of an engine, or that part 
to which the piston-rod is attached. -Syn. 
To overturn, overset, invert, overthrow, 
subvert, repeal, annul, revoke. 

Reverse! (rfi-verF), v.i. To return: to come 
back. Spenser. 


Reverse fre-vers'). l- That which is pre- 
sented when anything, as a lance, gun, Ac., 
is reverted, or turned in the direction oppo- 
site to what is considered its natural posi- 
tion. ‘He did so with the reverse of Ids 
lance.’ Sir W. Scott— 2. A complete change 
or turn of affairs : sometimes (a) in a good 
sense. 

Meantime, by a reverse of fortune. Stephen becomes 
nch. Lamb, 

Generally (b) in a bad sense ; a change for 
the Horse; a misfortune; as, by an unex- 
pected reverse of circumstances an affluent 
man is reduced to poverty. 

To pine in that rever.^e of doom. 

Which sickrn'il every living bloom, 

And blurr’d the splendour of the sun. Tennyson. 


3. A cessation of success; a check; a defeat; 
as, the troops met with a reverse —4. A back- 
handed stroke in fencing. ‘To see thee pass 
thy punto, thy stock, thy reverse, thy dis- 
tance, thy montant.' Shak 5 'J'hat which 
is directly opposite or contrary; a contrary; 
an opposite: generally with the. 

The performances to which God has annexed the 
promises of eternity, .are just the reverse of all the 
pursuits of sense. Dt y. Rogers. 

6, Hie second or back surface; as, the reverse 
of a leaf; specifically, the second or back 
surface of a medal or coin, opposite to that 
on which the head or principal figure is im- 
pressed, the latter being called the obverse. 

A re7>erse often clears up the passage of an old 
poet, as the poet often serves to unriddle a reverse 
Addison 

Reverse (re-vfirs'), a. Opposite; turned 
backward ; having a contrary or opposite 
direction ; as, the reverse end of a lance ; 
the reverse order or moXhod.— Reverse bear- 
ing, in surv the bearing of a course taken 
from the course in ailvance, looking back- 
wards — Reverse curve, in rail, a double 
curve formed of two curves lying in opposite 
directions, like the letter S — Reverse f re 
{mint ), fire on the enemy’s rear by troops 
of the army the front of which the enemy is 
engaging — Reverse lever, in steam-engines, 
a lever or liandle which operates the valve- 
gear so as to reverse the action of the steam. 

—Reverse operatio7i, in math 
an operation in which the 
stcp.s are the same as In a 
direct operation, but taken 
in a contrary order ; as, find- 
ing the length of a pendulum 
from its time of vibration is 
the reverse operatimi to find- 
ing the time of vibration from 
the length. — Reverse shells, 
in conch shells which have 
the aperture opening on the 
left side when placed in front 
Reverse Shell, of the spectator ; or which 
have their volutions the re- 
verse way of the common screw ; sinistral 
shells The cut shows the fossil shell of 
FU.SUS antiynus, var. contrarius. — Reverse 
valve, in boners, a valve opening inward to 
the pressure of the atmosphere when there 
is a negative pressure in the boiler 
Reversed (re-vfirst'). P and a. 1. Turned 
side for side or end for end; changed to the 
contrary - 2. Made void; overthrown or an- 
nulled, as a judgment, decree, Ac. —3. In 
bot resupinate; having the upper lip larger 
and more expanded than the lower ; as, a 
reversed corolla. — Reversed leaves, such as 
have the lower surface turned upwards.- 
4 In her. an epithet for a coat of arms or 
an escutcheon turned upside down by way 
of ignominy, as in the case of a traitor. A 
charge may be reversed, however, without 
any abatement of honour.— shells, 
in cmich. same as Reverse Shells. See Re- 
verse 

Reversedly (re-v^rs'ed-li), adv In a reversed 
manner. ^ , 

Reverseless (r^-v^rs'les), a. Not to be re- 

versed; irreversible 

Reversely (r^-v^rs'li), adv in a reverse 
manner ; on the other hand ; on the oppo- 
site. ^ - 

Reverser (re-v^rs'6r),tJ I One who reverses. 

2 In law. a reversioner. -3. In Scots law, a 
mortgager of land. _ , , . . , 

Reversible (rg-v^rs'i-bl), n. Capable of being 
reversed ; as, a reversible judgment or sen- 
tence. — Reversible coat, a coat which can M 
worn with either side outward. Such coats 
are usually of two different materials and 
colours. 

Reversibly (rfi-vdrs'i-bli), adv. In a revers- 
ible manner. 
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ReverBliig-ffear (re-vdrs'ing-gfir) n. The 
apparatus for reversing the motion of an 
engine or other machine. 

B^verslon (re-v^r'shon), n. [Fr. riversion, 
from L. rewmo, rewmonis. See REVERSE.] 
1. 1 The act of reverting or returning; return. 

After his revtrston home (he) was spoiled al&o of 
all that he brought with him. Foxe. 

2. In law, the returning of an estate to the 
grantor or his heirs, after a particular estate 
is ended Hence, the residue of an estate 
left in the grantor, to commence in posses- 
sion after the determination of the particu- 
lar estate granted. The term is ^so fre- 
quently, though improperly used so as to 
include any future estate, whether in rever- 
sion or remainder. In Scots law, a right of 
redeeming landed property which has lieen 
either mortgaged or adjudicated to secure 
the payment of a debt. In the former case 
the reversion is called conventional, in the 
latter case it is called legal.— S. A riglit or 
hope to future possession or enjoyment; 
succession. ‘E’en reversions are all liegged 
before. ’ Pope 

As were our England in ttzustoi his, 

And he our subjects' next dctjree in hope. Shak 

4. In hiol. a return towards some ancestral 
type or character; atavism 

In many cases we do not know what the aboriginal 
stock was, and so ctmld not tell whether or not nearly 
perfect reversion had ensued. DarTum. 

5. t That w'hlch reverts or returns ; the re- 
niaimler. 

The small reversion of this great army which came 
home might be looked on by religious eyes as rehcs. 

Fuller. 

6. In nujiuities, a reversionary or deferred 
annuity. See ANNUITY. — Reversion of series, 
in alg. a method of expressing the value of 
an unknown quantity which is involved in 
an infinite series of terms, by means of an- 
other series of terms involving the powers 
of the quantity to which the proposed series 
is efjual 

Bpeveralonary (re-v^r'shon-a-ri), a. Involv- 
ing or pertaining to a reversion ; enjoyable 
in succession, or after the determination of 
a particular estate; as, a reversionary Inter 
est or right. —ifeuemonart/ annuity See 
ANNUITY. 

Beveraloner (re-v6r'shon-6r), n One who 
has a rever^on, or who is entitled to lands 
or tenements, after a particular estate 
granted is determined: applied in a general 
sense to any person entitled to any future 
estate in real or personal property. 

Reversls (rd-vCr'sis), n. A game at cards. 
Hoyle. 

Revert (re-v6rt0, V t. (L. reverto -re, back, 
and verto, to turn (whence convert, pervert, 
verse, <fec.).] 1. To turn or direct back; to 
tuni to the contrary, to reverse. ‘ Till happy 
chance revert the cruel scene. ’ Prior. 

Fleet though they fled, the mild reverted eye 
Aud dimpling smile their seeming fear deny 

Aftaeie. 

2. Tu drive or turn back; to repel. 

The trembling stream boils 
Around the stone, or from the hollow’d bank 
Reverted plays. Thomson. 

— To revert a series, in math, to take its 
terms inversely, making them follow each 
other in a contrary order. 

Revert (re-v^rto, v.i. l. To return or come 
back to a former position. 

So that my arrows 

Too slightly timbered for so Itmd a wind, 

Would nave reverted to iny bow again Shak. 

2. To return to a former object or subject ; 
to turn to something spoken of before ; as, 
to revert to the previous question. 

My fancy, ranging thro' and tliro’, 

To search a meaning for the song, 

Perforce will still revert to you. Tennyson 

8. To go back to a former condition. ‘This 
tendency in sheep to revert to dark colours.' 
Darwin.— i. In law, to return to the posses- 
sion of thedonor, or of the former proprietor. 

If his tenant and patentee shall dispose of his gift 
without his kingly assent, the lauds shall reverti to 
the king. Bacon 

Revert t (r6-v6rt'), n. 1. One who or that 
which reverts. 

An active promoter in making the East Saxons 
converts, or rather reverts, to the faith. Fuller. 

2. In music, return; recurrence; antistrophe. 
Peachatn. 

Revertant (rd-v6rt'ant). a. In her. bent and 
rebent. 

Reverted (rd-v6rt^ed), J7. and a. 1. Reversed; 
tamed back.— 2. In her. flexed and reflexed, 
or bending in the form of an S ; revertant. 


It is sometimes used to express a bending 
in the manner of the chevron. 

Revertent (r6-v6rt'ent), n. A medicine 
which restores the natural order of the in- 
verted irritative motions in the animal sys- 
tem. 

Reverter (re-v6rt'6r), n. 1. One who or that 
which reverts. —2. In law, reversion. 
Revertlble (re-v6rt'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
reverted or returned. 

Revertive (re-v6rt'iv). a. Tending to revert; 
changing to an opposite course; reversing. 

The tide revertive, unattracted, leaves 
A yellow waste of idle sands behind Thomson. 

Revertlvely (re-v6rt'iv-li), adv. By way of 
reversion. 

Revery (rev'6r-i), n. Same as Reverie. 
Locke. 

Revest (re-vest'), V t [O.Fr. revestir, Mod. 
Fr revHir, L L. revestio—L. re, again, aud 
vestio, to clothe.] 1. To clothe again Spen- 
ser.— 2. To reinvest; to vest again with pos- 
session or office ; as, to revest a magistrate 
witii autliority. 

Revest (re-vest'), v i. To take effect again, 
as a title ; to return to a former owner ; as, 
the title or light revests in A. after aliena- 
tion. 

Revestlary.t Revest^ t (r§-Ye8'ti-a-ri, re- 
vest'r^iU. [Fr. reye.s’fiaiV<f, L.L revest iariimt, 
from L. re vestio. See REVEST.] The place 
or apartment in a church or temple where 
the dresses are deposited; the vestry. ‘The 
revestiary of the temple. ’ Camden. 
Revesturet (r6-ves'tur), n. Vesture. 

The aultars of this chapell were hanged with riche 
revesture of clothe of gold of tissue, embroudered 
with pearles. //all. 

Revet (r6-vet'), v.t pret & pp. revetted; ppr. 
revetting. In fort, and civil engin to face, 
as an embankment, with mason-work or 
other material. 

Then there is a fine broad glacis with a deep ditc h, 
revetted on scarp and counterscarp. //' //. Russell 

Revetment (re-vet'ment), n. [Fr. revHe- 
inent, the lining of a ditcii, from revitir, to 
reclothe. See Revest.] 1. In/orf a facing 
to a wall or bank, as of a scarp or parapet 
In permanent works the revetment is usu- 
ally of masonry; in field-works it may be of 
sods, gabions, timber, hurdles, Ac. - 2. In 
civil engin. a retaining or breast wall. 
Revibrate (re-vi'brat), v.i. To vibrate back 
or in return. 

Revibration (re-vi-bra'shon), n The act of 
vibrating back. 

Reviction t (re-vik'shon), (L re, a^ain, 
and vivo, vieturn, to live.] Return to life. 

Do we live to sec a revietton of the old Sadducism, 
so long since dead and forgotten f S'tr 7'. Bt owne. 

Revictlial (r§-vitl), v.t. To victual again; 
to furnish again with provisions 
Re'Vlet (re-vi'), v.t 1. To vie with again; to 
rival in return. — 2 To accede to the pro- 
posal of a stake and to overtop it ; an old 
phrase at cards. 

Here's a trick vied and revied B fonson. 

To vie was to hazard, to put down a certain sum 
upon a hand of cards ; to revie was to cover it with 
a larger sum, by which the challenged became the 
ciialiengcr, and was to be revted in his turn, with a 
proportionate increase of stake Gifford 

Revlet (re-vi'), v.i To return the chal- 
lenge of a wager at cards. - 2 To make a 
retort. 

Re'Vle'W (re-vu'), v.t [Re and view; Fr. re- 
voir, revu. See the noun.] 1. To see again. 

I shall revieav Sicili.i. Shak. 

When thou rcvieivest this, thou dost review 
Tlie very part was consecrate to thee. Shak. 

2. To go over and examine again; to examine 
critically or deliberately ami make the ne- 
cessary corrections on ; to revise (the latter 
being now the word regularly used in re- 
ference to literary work). 

Segrais says, that the itneis is an imperfect work, 
and that death prevented the divine poet from re- 
viewinjiT it Dryden. 

8. To notice critically; to write a critical 
notice of, after a critical examination in or- 
der to discover excellences or defects; as, to 
review a newly published book,— 4. To sur- 
vey; to inspect; to make a formal or official 
examination of the state of, as troops or 
the like ; as, to review a regiment. — 5, In 
law, (a) to consider or examine again ; to 
revise; as, a court of appeal reviews the 
judgment of an inferior court, (b) To re- 
examine or retax, as a bill of costs by the 
taxing master, or by a judge In chambers.— 
6. To look back on. 

Let me review the scene, 

And summon from the shadowy Past 

The forms that once have been. Longfellow. 


7. To retrace; to go over again. 

Shall I the long laborious scene review. 

And open all the wounds of Greece anew? Fttpe. 
Review (re-vU'), n. [iie and view; Fr. re- 
vue, a review, an examination, from revoir 
—re, and voir, from L. video, to see.] 1. A 
second or repeated view; a re-examination; 
a retrospective survey; a resurvey; as, a 
review of the works of nature ; a review of 
life. 

While memory watches o'er the sad review 
Of Joys that faded like the morning dew. Campbell. 

2. A revision; a re-examination with a view 
to amendment or improvement ; as, an au- 
thor’s review of his works. [Obs or ob- 
solescent] — 3. A critical examination of a 
new publication, with remarks; a criti- 
cism; a critique ; as, to write a review of a 
new work. — 4. The name given to certain 
periodical publications, consisting of a col- 
lection of critical essays on any subject of 
public interest, literary, scientific, politi- 
cal, moral, or theological, together with 
critical examinations of new publications ; 
as., the ‘Edinburgh Review;' the ‘Contem- 
porary Review,’ Arc. — 6. An inspection of 
military or naval forces by a high ofilcer 
or any distinguished personage, which may 
be accompanied by manoeuvres and evolu- 
tions.— 6. In law, the revision of any inter- 
locutor, or decree, or sentence against which 
a party has reclaimed or appealed; also, the 
power which a superior court has of review- 
ing the judgment of an inferior court.— 
A bill of review, in law, a bill filed to re- 
verse or alter a decree in chancery if some 
error in law appeal’s in the body of the de- 
cree. tir if new evidence were discovered 
after the decree was made.— Coni niiwion of 
revie w,mlaw,BiCommi&Bion formerly granted 
by the sovereign to revise the sentence of 
the now extinct court of delegates.— Court 
of review, the appeal-court from the com- 
missioners in bankruptcy, established by 
1 and 2 Wm TV. Ivi., but abolished by 
10 and 11 "N'ict cii. Ac — Syn. Re-examina- 
tion, resurvey, retrospect, survey, reconsid- 
eration, revisal, revise, revision 
Review (re-vu'). c / l To look back. 

Ills rfvi(f7i>ing eye, 

Has Inst tlic cliasers, and lii.s tai the cry. 

'Mr y Denham 

2. To make review.s , to be a reviewer ; as, 
he reviews for the Times 
Reirlewable (re-viVa-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing reviewed 

Revlewal (re-vu'al), n. A review of a book; 
a critiijue. Southey. 

Reviewer (re-vu'6r), n. l. One that reviews 
or re-examines; an inspector. Wheatley.— 
2. A writer in a review ; one who critically 
examines a new publication, and communi- 
cates his opinion upon its merits. ‘Irre- 
sponsible, indolent rt'uieioerii.’ Tennyson. 

Who shall dispute what the reviewers say? 
Tlicir word’s suffiLjent. Chnrthtll. 

Revigorate (re-vi'gor-at), v.t To give new 
vigour to 

Revigorate, Revigorated (re-vi'gor-tit, rfi- 
vi'gor-at-ed), p. and a Reinvigorated. 

The fire which seem'd extinct 
Hath risen revigerate. South^. 

Reidle (re-vir), v t pret. &■ pp reviled; ppr. 
reviling. [Re and vile.'\ To reproach; to 
treat with opprobrious and contemptuous 
language. ' Sne . . . revileth him to his 
face.' Swift. 

Thou shalt not revile the gods nor curse the ruler 
of thy people. Ex. xxii. a8. 

Blessed are ye when men shall revile you. 

Mat V II. 

Syn To reproach, vilify, upbraid, calum- 
niate 

Revile t (re-vH'), n. Reproach; contumely; 
contemptuous language. 

The gracious Judge, without revile, replied. 

Milton, 

Revilexnent (re-vll'ment). n. The act of re- 
viling ; reproach ; contemptuous language. 
‘Scorns and revilements.' Dr. H. More. 
RevUer ( re-vir6r), n. One who reviles an- 
other; one who treats another with con- 
temptuous language ‘ Bose revilers of our 
house and name.’ Pope. 

KeyUiagly ( re-vil'ing-ll ), adv. With re- 
proachful or contemptuous language ; with 
opprobrium. 

Be'^nce t (r6-vins'), v. t. [L. rcvincere, to re- 
fute.] To overcome; to refute; to disprove. 
Foxe. 

Re'Vindlcate (re-vin'di-kat), v.t To vindi- 
cate again: to reclaim; to (lemand and take 
back. Mitford. 

Bevlrescence t (rfi-vl-res'ene), n. fL. raw- 
resco, to grow green again— re, and vireseo, 


oil, pound; ii, So. abune; y, Sc. tsy. 
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incept, of wVco, to be full of strength, to be 
green.] Renewal of strength or of youth. 
Warhurton. 

Revisal (re-viz'al), n. [From revise ] The 
act of revising; a revision; as, the reviaal of 
a manuscript ; the revisal of a proof-sheet. 

The revisal of these letters has been a kind of ex- 
amination of conscience to me. Pope. 

Revise (re-viz'), v.L pret. & pp. revised; ppr. 
revisi)^. [Fr. reviser; L. reviso — re, again, 
and visa, to look at attentively, intens. of 
video, visum, to see.] 1. To examine or re- 
examine and make or suggest corrections 
on ; to look over with care for correction ; 
as, to revise a writing; to revise a proof- 
sheet; to revise a map. —2. To review, alter, 
and amend; as, to revise statutes. ‘Great 
wrongs which must be revised. ’ Emerson. 

Revise (re-vIz'), n. 1. A revision; a re-exami- 
nation and correction. ‘ Corrections and 
revises.’ Boyle. —2. In printing/, a second or 
further proof-sheet corrected; a proof-slieet 
taken after tlie first correction in order to 
compare it with the last proof, to see whe- 
ther all the mistakes marked in it are ac- 
tually corrected. 

I at Icnj'th reached a vaulted room . . . and be- 
held, seated by a lamp and employed in reading a 
blotted revue . . the author of Waverley. 

Sir IK Scott 

Reviser (re-viz'6r), n. One that revises or 
re-examines for correction. 

Revising - barrister (re-viz'ing-bar-is-tSr), 
« One of a number of barristers who re- 
vise the list of voters for county and bor- 
ough members of parliament. For this pur- 
pose the revising -barristers hold courts 
throughout the country in the autumn. 

Revision ( re-vi'zlion ), n. 1. The act of re- 
vising ; a re-examlnatioii for correction ; a 
going over carefully and making correc- 
tions ; as, the revision of a book or writing, 
of a proof-sheet, or of a map ; a revision of 
statutes. — 2. That which is revised. — Syn. 
Re-examination, revisjil, revise, review. 

Revisiona^ Re^slonaiy (re-vi'zhon-al, re- 
vi'zlion-a-ri), a. Pertaining to revision; re- 
visory. 

Revisionist ( rg-vi'zhon-ist ), n. One of a 
party in the Church of England wlio desire, 
with the help of parliament, to alter the 
Prayer-Book in the ultra-Protestant direc- 
tion by excluding all its Catholic elements. 
Orby Shipley. 

Revisit (re viz'it), v.t. [Fr. revisiter; L. re- 
vuito — re, and visito, from viso, to see or 
visit] 1. To visit again; to come to see 
again. ‘Let the pale sire revisit Thebes.’ 
Pope. 

liat may this mean, 

That thou, dead torse, again m complete steel, 

Pevistfst thus the glimpses of the moon? SJtaA: 

2.t To revise; to review, Berners 

Revisitation (re-viz'i-ta^shon). a. The act 
of revisiting. 

Revisory ( re-vi'zo-ri ), a Having power to 
revise: effecting revision; revising. 

Revitalize (re-vPtal-iz), v. t. To restore vi- 
tality or the vital principle to ; to inform 
again or anew with life ; to bring back to 
iffe. 

Prof Owen has remarked that ‘ there arc organ- 
isms, which wc can devitalize and revitalize, devive 
and revive many tunes ' But the Professor in this 
sentence uses two words having different significa- 
tions, as if they had the same meaning To revive 
and revitalize are two very different things That 
which is not dead may be revived, but a tiling tli.it 
is dead cannot be revitalized The animalcule that 
can V>e revived has never been dead. The half- 
tlrowncd man who revives has never ilied The dif- 
ference between the living .state and the de.id state 
is absolute, not relative The matter from wliich life 
has once departed cannot be made to Uve again 
Lionel Beale 

Revivabld ( r§-vlv'a-bl ), a. Capable of be- 
ing revived. 

Revival (re-viv'al), n. [From revive ] The 
act of reviving, or the state of being revived; 
as, (a) return, recall, or recovery to life from 
death or apparent death ; as, the revival of 
a drowned person. (&) Return or recall to 
activity from a state of languor or depres- 
^on; as, the revival of cheerfulness; the re- 
vival of trade, (o) Recall, return, or recovery 
from a state of neglect, oblivion, obscurity, 
or depression ; as, the revival of letters or 
learning; the revival of a practice or fashion. 
Specifically, a renewed and more active 
attention to religion; an awakening of men 
to their spiritual concerns, (d) In chem. 
same as Rsvivijicaiion. (e) In theatres, the 
xeprodbotion after a lapse of some time of 
a play, Ac. (/) A restoration or renewal 
of force, valimty, or effect ; as, the revival 
<of a debt barred hv the statute of limita- 
tions; the revival or a revoked will, Ac. 


oh, cAain; Oh, Sc. looA; g, ffo; 


Revivalism (rS-vlv'al-izm), n. The spirit 
of religious awakenings or excitement, par- 
ticularly after a period of religious declen- ' 
sion ; a revival of religion ; excited feeling 
or interest with respect to religion. 
Revivalist (re-viv'al-ist), n. One who is in- 
strumental in producing or who promotes 
revivals of religion. 

Revive (re-viv'), v.i pret. A pp. revived; ppr. 
reviving. [L. re, again, and vivo, to live.] 

1. To return to life ; to recover life. Rom. 
xiv. 9. 

The soul of the child came into him again, and he 
revived. i Ki. xvii. 22. 

2. To recover new life or vigour ; to be re- 
animated after depression ; as, his courage 
began to revive. 

When he saw the wagons which Joseph had sent 
to carry him, the spirit of Jacob their father revived. 

Gcii. xiv. 27. 

3. To recover from a state of neglect, oDli- 
vion, obscurity, or ilepression ; as, learning 
revived in Europe after the middle ages -- 
4 In chem. to recover its natural or metallic 
state, as a metal. 

Revive (re-viv'), v. t. l. To bring again to life; 
to reanimate. See extract under Revital- 
ize.— 2. To raise from languor, depression, 
or discouragement; to rouse; to recomfort; 
to quicken; to refresh; as, to revive the 
spirits or courage. 

I dwell m the high and holy place, with liim also 
that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to rezave the 
spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the 
contrite ones Is. Ivii. 15. 

3. To bring into action after a suspension ; 
to bring again into notice ; as, to revive a 
project or scheme that had been laid aside. 

‘ Revive the libels born to die ' Swift. 

Those gross corruptions of the Christian doctrine 
which the caprice and vanity of this licentious age 
have revived rather than produced. Horsley. 

4. To renew in the mind or memory ; to re- 
call; to reawake. 

The mind has the power in many cases to revive 
ideas or perceptions, which it lias once had. Locke 

6. To recover from a state of neglect or de- 
pression ; as, to revive a study or branch of 
learning. — 6. To renew ; to renovate, as 
clothes. [Colloq.] 

The boy . . appeared in a revived black coat 
of his master’s Dickens. 

7. In cJiem. to restore or reduce to its natu- 
ral state or to its metallic state ; as, to re- 
vive a metal after calcination. —S yn. To re- 
animate, resuscitate, reinvigorate, reinspi- 
rit, revivify, renovate, quicken, rouse, re- 
new, recall, recover, refresli, recomfort, ani- 
mate, cheer. 

Revivement (re-viv'ment), n. llie act of 
reviving; revivification. ‘ 'Fhe late Reforma- 
tion or revivement rather ’ Feltham 
Reviver (re-viv'6r), n One who or that 
which revives. 

The authors or late revivers of all these sects or 
opinions were Icaructl Milton 

’ Tis a deceitful liquid that black and blue reviver 1 
Dickens 

Revivillcate (re-viv'i-fl-kat), V.t. [L.rcvivi- , 
yico, revivificatum — re, ana vivifico — vivm, 
alive, and facto, to make.] To revive; to 
recall or restore to life [Rare.] 
Revivification (re-viv'i-fi-ka"shon), n. [See 
above.] 1 Renewal of life; restoration of 
life; the act of recalling to life.— 2. In chem. 
the reduction of a metal from a state of 
combination to its metallic state. 

Revivify (re- vlv'i-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. revivi- 
fied; ppr. revivifying. [Fr. revivijier.'\ To 
recall to life; to reanimate; to give new life 
or vigour to Stackhouse; Sir W. Hamilton. 
Revlvingly (re-viv'ing-li), adv. In a reviv- 
ing manner. 

Revlvlacence,RevivlBcency(rev-i-vi8'8enH, 
rev-i-vis'son- 81 ), n. The state of reviving; 
reanimation; renewal of life. ‘The re vim’s- 
cence of the whole man.’ Bp. Pearson. 

* May not the same cause produce a revivis- 
cency.’ Cogan. 

Revlvlscent (rev-i-vis'sent), a [L. revivis- 
cens, revivikteentis, ppr. of revivisco, to come 
to life again. See Revive.] Reviving ; re- 
gaining or restoring life or action. 

Revivor (re-viv'or), n. In law, the reviving 
of a suit which is abated by the death of 
any of the parties, the marriage of a female 
plaintiff, or for some other cause. 
Revooablllty (rev'd-ka-biT'i-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being revocable; revocableness. 
Revocable (rev'6-ka-bl), a. [L. revocabilis. 
See Revoke.] Capable of being recalled or 
revoked ; as, a revocable edict or grant. ^ ‘ The 
covenant became broke and revocable. * Mil- 
ton, 


Revocableness (rev'6-ka-bl-nea), n. The 
quality of being revocable. 

Revocably (rev'6-ka-bli), adv. In a revo- 
cable manner. 

Revocatet (rev'6-kat), v. t. [L. revoco, revo- 
catum—re, back, and voco, to call.] To re- 
call; to call back. Daniel. See Revoke. 
Revocation (rev-d-ka'shon), n. [L. revocatio, 
revocationis. See Revoke.] 1. The act of 
recalling or calling back. ‘ The revocation 
of Calvin.’ Hooker. - -2. State of being re- 
called. 

Hlaiana's king commanded Chenandra to tell him 
that lie had received advice of his revocation 

Harwell. 

8 The act of revoking or annulling; the re- 
versal by any one of a thing done by him- 
self; the calling back of a thing gramted, or 
the destroying or making void some deed 
that had existence until the act of revocation 
made it void; reversal; repeal; as, the revo- 
cation of a will, of a use, of a devise, Ac.; 
the revocation of the edict of Is' antes. 
Revocatory (rev'o-ka-to-ri), a. Tending to 
revoke; pertaining to a revocation ; revok- 
ing; recalling 

He granted writs to both parties, with revocatory 
letters one upon another, sometimes to the number 
of SIX or seven. IVorld of Wonders, 1608. 

Revoioe (re-voisO, v. t 1. To refurnish with 
a voice ; to refit, as an organ-pipe, so as to 
restore its proper quality of tone. —2. To 
call in return; to repeat. [Rare.] 

And to the winds the waters hoarsely call. 

And echo back again revotced all O. Fletcher. 

Revoke (i-fi-vok'), vt. pret. A pp. revoked; 
pr. revoking. [Fr. r^.voquer, L. revoco— re, 
ack.and voco, to call, vox, vocis, voice (hence 
invoke, convoke, advocate, Ac.l ] 1. f To call 
back ; to recall ; to call back to memory. 

‘ By revoking and recollecting . . . certain 
passages. ’ South. 

Her knees revoked their first strength, and her feet 
Were borne above the ground with wings 

Lhapman, 

2. To annul by recalling or taking back; to 
make void; to cancel; to repeal; to reverse; 
as, to revoke a will ; to revoke a privilege, 
Ac. ‘ Do we not herein revoke our own very 
deed?’ Hooker. 

Without my Aurengzebe I cannot live; 

Revoke his doom, or else my sentence give. 

Drydrn, 

3. t To check; to repress. ‘Their sudden 
rages to revoke. ' Spenser. — 4 t 'J o draw back. 

.Seas are troubled when they do revoke 
I heir flowing waves into themselves again 

Sir J. Davies. 

Syn. To recall, repeal, rescind, counter- 
mand, annul, abrogate, cancel, abolish, re- 
verse. 

Revoke (re-vok'), v.i. In card playing, to 
renounce or neglect to follow suit, when the 
player can follow. 

Revoke (re-vok), n. In card-playing, a 
failure to follow suit when one can do so. 
Revokement (re-v6k'ment),n. Revocation; 
reversal. 

Let It be noised, 

That through our intercession this revokement 
And pardon comes. Skak. 

Revokingly (re-v6k'ing-li), adv. In a re- 
voking manner; by way of revocation. 
Revolt (re-v61t'), v. i. [Fr. revolt er, from It. 
rivoltare, to revolt— re, and volte, volta, a 
volt, bounding, turn, from L volvo, volutum, 
to roll, to turn (whence revolve, revolution). ] 

1. To fall off or turn from one to another; 
to turn away; to desert; to go over to the 
opposite side. ‘Discarded unjust serving- 
men, younger sons to younger brothers, re- 
volted tapsters and ostlers trade -fallen.* 
Shak. 

Home to your cottages, forsake this groom ' 

The king is merciful if you revolt. Shak. 

2. To renounce allegiance and subjection; to 
reject authority ; to rise against a govern- 
ment in declared rebellion; to rebel. ‘A 
mother’s curse on her revolting son,' Shak. 

The Edomites revolted from under the hand of 
Judah. = JO- 

Our discontented counties do reiiolt Shak. 

3. t To be faithless. 

1 Shouhl all despair 

That have retiolted wives, the tenth of maiikmd 
Would hang themselves Shak. 

4. To be grossly offended or disgusted: with 

af; as, my soul revolts at it , , , . 

Revolt (re-volt'), v t. 1. To repel; to shock 
to do violence to; to cause to shrink or tun 
away with abhorrence ; as, to revolt th< 
mind or the feelings. ‘ To revolt young anc 
ingenuous minds.' Burke. 

Their honest pride of their purer religion Iwd r» 
volted the Babylonians. Mxtford. 

2. t To change or alter; to abate. Spenteir. 


fi, Pr. ton; ng, sin^; TH, fAen; th, tAin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, anire.— See KXT, 
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ReyOlt (r6-v61t0, n. 1. The act of revolting; 
as, (a) a gross departure from dutv; deser- 
tion; change of sides; inconstancy; faithless- 
ness in love *Your daughter . . . hath made 
a gross revolt. ' Shak. (6) A renunciation 
of allegiance and subjection to one’s prince 
or government; rebellion ; insurrection of a 
subjugated people; hence, an uprising or 
insurrection against any authority, whether 
personal or moral ; as, the revolt of a pro- 
vince of the Roman Empire. 

Who first seduced them to that foul reiwlt ) Mtliott. 

The revolt of man, 

That source of evils not exhausted yet, 

Was punished with revolt of his from him. Corv/er. 
The Reformation had been a nation.al. as well as a 
moral rn>olt Maiaulay, 

2.t A revolter. 

You ingfrate reiwlt s. 

You bloody Neros, ripping' up the womb 
Of your dear mother hngland Shak 

r-Revolt, Insurrectio7i, &c See Insurrec- 
tion. — Syn. Insurrection, sedition, rebellion, 
mutiny. 

ReTOlter (re-v61t'6r), n One who revolts 
or rebels; one who renounces allegiance and 
subjection. ‘ All tiieir princes are revolters. ' 
Hos. ix 15 ‘A murderer, a revolter, and a 
robber ’ Milton 

Revolting (re-v61t'ing), a Causing the feel- 
ings to revolt; causing abhorrence or ex- 
treme disgust; as, revolting cruelty or bru- 
tality. 

Revoltingly (re-vSlt'ing-li). adv In a re- 
volting manner; offensively; abhorrently 
Bevoluble (rev'o-lu-bl). a. Capable of re- 
volving; rotatory. ‘His revoluble orbs.’ 
Chaptnan. 

Bevolute (rev'6-lut), a [L re- 
voluttts, from revolvo See Rb- 
VOLVE.] Rolled or curled back- • 
wards or downwards : used espe- 
cially in bot. and zool.\ thus, re- 
volute foliation or leafing is when Revolute 
the sides of the leaves in the bud 
are rolled spirally back or toward the lower 
surface. 

Revolution (rev-6-lu'shou), n [L revolutio, 
revolutionis, a revolving, from revolvo, re- 
volutum, to revolve. See Revolve ] 1. The 
act of revolving or rotating; rotation ; the 
circular motion of a body on its axis; a 
course or motion which brings every point 
of the surface or periphery of a body back to 
the place at which it began to move; as, the 
revolution of a wheel —2 The course or mo- 
tion of a body round a centre ; the act of 
moving in a circular course; as. the revolu- 
tion of the earth round the sun; hence, a 
course or motion of anything which returns 
to the same point or state ; as, the revolu- 
tion of day and night, or of the seasons.— 
3. A continued course, or a space of time 
marked by some revolution, or by a suc- 
cession of similar events; the passage of 
time; hence, a change produced by time. 

* The revolution of a single age ’ Abp. Wake. 

O God I that one might read the book of fate. 

And see the revolution of the times 

Make mountains level Shak 

4 A total or radical change of circumstances 
or of system. ‘ A complete revolution 
throughout the department which was un- 
der his direction.' Macaulay 

What various revoluttons in our art 

Since Thespis first sold ballads in a cart Foote 

Specifically— 6. A sudden and violent change 
of government, or in the political constitu- 
tion of a country, mainly brought about by 
internal causes. A gradual and pacific Inter- 
nal change is called a re/or/n, while a change 
brought about by external causes is generally 
of the nature of a conquest The terra revolu- 
tion, in English history, is applied distinc- 
tively to the convulsion by which James II. 
was driven from the throne in 1688. In tliis 
sense the word is often used adjectively. 

The election generally fell upon men of revolution 
prinaples. Smollett 

The term, the French revolution, is usually 
applied to the violent reaction against the 
absolutism which had supplanted the old 
feudal institutions of the country, which 
lasgan in 1789. The subsequent French re- 
volutions are usually indicated by their 
respective dates. 1830, 1848, 1861, 1870, 1871. 
The American war of independence is often 
called a revolution. — 6, A rolling or other 
motion backwards; the return to a point 
before occupied. 

Fear 

Comes thundering back with dreadful revoluti^H 
On my defenceless bead. Mtlton. 

7. In geom. the motion of a point, line, or 



surface about a centre or axis, so that the 
moving point forms a curve, the moving 
line a surface, and the moving surface a 
solid; thus, the revolution of an ellipse round 
one of its axes generates an ellipsoid ; tlie 
revolution of a semicircle about the diameter 
generates a sphere; such solids being called 
solids of revmition. — 8 In astro^i. (a) one 
complete circuit made by a heavenly body 
round any fixed point or centre; as, a rev- 
olution of a planet in its orbit. (6) The period 
in which a planet, satellite, or comet returns 
to the place in its orbit from which we esti- 
mate its setting out (c) The motion of ro- 
tation of any heavenly body about its axis 
(rfl The period of one complete rotation of 
a heavenly body about its axis. 

RevolutlolLary (rev-6-lu'8hon-a-ri),a 1. Per- 
taining to a revolution in government; as, a 
revolutionary war; revolutionary crimes or 
disasters. - 2. Tending to produce a revolu- 
tion; as. revolutionary measures. 

Revolutionary ( rev-6-lu'shon-a-ri ), n A 
revolutionist ; a person disposed towards a 
revolution. 

Dumfries was a Tory town, and could not tolerate 
revolutionary ProJ.H'tlsen, 

Revolutioner (rov-o-lu'shou-fir), n. One 
who is engaged in effecting a revolution ; a 
revolutionist. 


French. The principle Is not new, arms 
similar in construction having been made 
four centuries ago, but it was first made 
practically available in 1885 by Colonel Colt 
of the United States. 

Revolving (re-volv'ing), p. and a. Turning; 
rolling; moving Revolving light, in 

lighthouses, a light usually produced V tii® 
revolution of a frame with three or four 
sides having reflectors of a larger size than 
those used for a fixed light, grouped on 
each side with their axes parallel. The re- 
volution exhibits once in one or two minutes 
as may be required, a light gradually in- 
creasing to full strength, and then decreas- 
ing to total darkness ; or a red and a white 
U^t may be exhibited alternately.— Re vo/a- 
mg pistol. See Revolver. -—Revolving stortns 
or cyclones, violent storms which, while ad- 
vancing bodily In a definite direction, rotate 
about an axis with great rapidity. 

Revomit (re-vom'it), v.t. To vomit or pour 
forth again; to reject from the stomach. 

They niijjht ca.st It upnnd take more, voniitinff and 
reronnhin; what they drink. HakewtU. 

Revrilset (re-vuls'), v.t To affect by revul- 
sion; to pull or draw back; to withdraw. 

Nothing is so effectual as frequent vomits to ■with- 
draw ana revulse the peccant humours from the re- 
laxed bowels Cheyne. 


The people were divided into three parties, namely, 
the Wilhamites, the Jacobites, and the discontented 
revolutioners. .'^mollctt 

Revolutionism (rev-o-lu'shon-izm), n 
Revolutionary principles North Brit Rev 

Revolutionist (rev-o-lu'shon-ist), n. One 
engaged in effecting a change of government; 
the favourer of a revolution Burke. 

Revolutionize (rev-o-lu'shon-iz), v t pret 
A pp revolutionized; ppr. revolutionizing. 

1. To bring about a revolution in ; to effect 
a change in the political constitution of; 
as, to revolutionize a government. ‘ To revo- 
lutionize his native land ' Crabh. — 2. To 
effect an entire change of principles in. 

The Gospel, if received in truth, has rez'olutionized 
his soul. y M Mason 

Revolutive (re-voFut-iv), a 1. Turning over; 
revolving; cogitating ‘ Being so concenied 
with the inquisitive and revolutive soul of 
man. ’ Felt ham —2. In bot. same as Revolute 

Revolve (re-volv'), v. i. pret & pp revolved; 
ppr. revolving [L. revolvo- re, again, and 
Volvo, to roll.] 1 To turn or roll round an 
axis; to rotate ; as, the earth or a wheel re- 
volves on its axis. —2. To move round a 
centre ; to circle ; to move in a course such 
as to bring what moves round to the same 
place, state, or condition ; as, the planets 
revolve round the sun ' In the same circle 
we revolve.' Tennyson —3. To pass away in 
cycles or periods; as, the centuries revolve; 
the revolving years —4. To fall back ; to re- 
tuni; to devolve 

On the desertion of an appeal, the judgment does, 
ipso jure, rtvolvt to the judge a quo. 

Revolve (r6-volv'), v.t. 1 To roll round; to 
cause to turn round. 

Then in the east her turn she shines 

Revolved on heaven’s great axle Milton. 

2 To turn over and over in tlie mind ; to 
meditate on; as, to revolve thoughts in the 
mind. 

Long stood Sir Bcdiverc 
Rnjolvinfi m.any memories Tennyson. 

Revolvency (re-volv'en-si), n .State, act, or 
principle of revolving; revolution 

Its own revolvency upholds the world Coivper 

Revolver (re-volv'6r^, n One who or tliat 
which revolves; specifically, a firearm (gen- 
erally a pistol) having a revolving barrel or 
breech cylinder so constructed as to dis- 
charge several shots in quick succession with- 
out being reloaded. In some pistols the bar- 
rel has a plurality of bores into which the 
charges are inserted, and from which they are 
discharged, but more commonly the weapon 
has a cylinder at the base of the barrel con- 
taining several chambers (usually six), in 
which the charges are placed, and all are 
fired through the single tube which consti- 
tutes the barrel ; in all the rotation of the 
chambers, brindng their bores in a line 
with the bore of the barrel, is caused by de- 
vices actuated by the lock mechanism. In 
some improved forms of the weapon the 
chambers are loaded at the breach with 
metal cartridges, which contain the cap 
and bullet as weU as the charge. The re- 
volver principle has also been applied to 
rifles, and to mms for throwing small pro- 
jectiles, as in the Gatling-gun of the United 
States service, and the mitrailleuse of the 


RevulBlon (re-vul'shon), n. [Fr. rHmlsion, 
from L. revulsio, from revello, revulsurn -re, 
again, and vello, to pull.] 1 . 1 ’he act of draw- 
ing or holding back or away from; violent 
separation; abstraction. 

The revultion of capital from other trades of which 
the returns arc more frequent. Ad. Smith. 

2 In med. the act of turning or diverting 
the principle of a disease from an organ in 
which it seems to have taken its seat. 
Rubefacients, vesicatories, bleeding in the 
foot, &c,, are often used for this pu^ose. — 
3, A sudden and violent change, particularly 
of feeling ‘ A sudden and violent revul- 
sion of feeling ’ Macaulay. 

The revulsion of feeling; produced by this cordial 
burst was more than the ayjitatcd man could bear. 

Mrs Trollope. 

Revulsive (re-vursiv), a Having the power 
of revulsion; tending to revulsion. 
Revulsive (re-vuTsiv), n That which has 
the power of withdrawing; specifically, a 
medicine used for the purpose of revulsion. 
Rewt (ru), n A row. Spenser. 

Rewt (ru). 71 Rue. Spenser. 

Rewake o^-wak'), v.t and t. To wake 
again. Chaucer. 

Rewakeu (re->vHk'n), v t. and ». To waken 
again ‘ Rewaken with the dawning soul.’ 
Tennyson 

Reward (re-wanl'), V t [0 Fr. rewarder, re- 
guarder, from re and the Teutonic word 
uiarii gtiard, the meaning being probably 
influenced by O.Fr. rewerdoner, regiierre- 
doner, from guerdon (wliich see) ] 'jTo give 
in return, either good or evil; to requite; to 
recompense: commonly in a good sense; to 
bestow a recompense, remuneration, or 
token of favour upon; to bestow a guerdon. 
When evil or suffering is returned for in- 
jury or wickedness, retoard signifies to 
punish; to take vengeance on. 

Thou hast re 7 varded me good, whereas 1 have re- 
warded thee evil i Sam. xxiv 17. 

I will render vengeance to mine enemies ; and will 
reivard them that hate me. Dcut. xxxii 41. 

The Son of man will come in the glory of his Fa- 
ther with his angels ; and then he shwl reward every 
man according to his works Mat. xvi *7. 

I’ll follow, as they say. for reward. He that re- 
wards me, God reward ! Shak. 

Syn. To recompense, compensate, remun- 
erate, pay, requite, punish. 

Reward ( 1 ’ 6 -Wftrd'),n. 1. That which is given 
in return for good or evil done or received, 
especially that which comes in return for 
some good ; a token or gift of regard ; re- 
compense. 

Rewat ds and punishments do always presuppose 
something willingly done well or ill, without wnich 
respect, tnough we may sometimes receive good, yet 
then it is only a benefit, not a reward. Hooker. 

In a bad sense, punishment or requital of 
evil. 

What reward shall be given or done unto thee thou 
false tongue? even mighty and sharp arrows, with 
hot burning coals. Ps cxx. 3 {Common Prayer). 

2 . The fruit of men’s labour or works. 

The dead know not anything, neither have they 
any more a rezvard, Eccl. lx. 5. 

3. A sum of money offered for taking or de- 
tecting a criminal, or for the recovery of 
anything lost. It Is illegal to offer, or lo 
publish the offer of, a reward for the re- 
covery of stolen goods.— 4 1 Regard; re- 
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■Mct ‘Take reward of thin owen value.’ 
Chaucer. — Syn. Recompense, compensation, 
remuneration, pay, requital, retribution, 
punishment. 

Bewardable (r6-ward'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being rewarded; worthy of recompense. 

* Bewardable or punishable. ’ Hooker. 
Bewardableness (re-w^rd'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being worthy of reward. 

What can be the praise or rewardablettess ol doing 
that which a man cannot chuse but do? 

Dr. y. Goodman. 

Rewardably (re-ward'a-bli), adv. In a re- 
wardable manner. 

Rewarder (re-ward'6r), n. One who re- 
wards ; one that requites or recompenses. 
‘A liberal rewarder of his friends,’ Shak. 
Rewardful (re-ward'fql), a. Yielding re- 
ward ; rewarding. ‘ N or heed rewardful toil, 
nor seeken praise.’ Thomson. 

RewardleSB (re-w^rdles), a. Having no re- 
ward. 

Rewett u.t. or i. To rue. Chaucer. 

Rewel-bone.t Ruell-bonet (lu'el-bon). n. 
A word of doubtful moaning used by Cnau- 
cer in the line; 

His sadel was of rtwel-hoon. 

This may mean that the saddle was orna- 
mented with round slices of bone(Fr. rouelle, 
dim. of roue, a wheel); Skeat conjectures 
that rewel-boou is simply bone that has been 
rounded and made smooth. 

Rewet (ru'et), n. [Fr. rouet, a spinning- 
wheel, a kind of gun-lock, dim. of roue, a 
wheel, L. rota ] 'I'he lock of a gun. [Rare. ] 
Rewin (re-winO, v t. 'I'o win again. 

The Palatinate was not worth the re-winninfr. 

F idler. 

Reword (re-w6rd'), v.t 1, To repeat in the 
same words. 

It IS not madness 

That I have utter’d , bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will reword, which madness 
Would gambol from Slta/t 

2. To re-echo. ‘A hill whose concave womb 
reworded a plaiutful story from a sistering 
vale ’ Shak. 

Rewrite (re-rit'), To write a second 
time. 

Write and rewrite, blot out, and write again, 

And for Its swiftness ne'er applaud your pen. 

Young 

Rex (reks), n (L. ] A king.— To play rex, t to 
play the king; to handle roughly; to over- 
throw completely 

Think ye it to be the greatest indignity to the 
queene that may be, to sufurr such a caytiifc to play 
such rex. Spenser. 

Reye,t n [D. ry. Hi, 0. reigen, reihen, a 
dance,] An old quick dance, in use among 
the Butch. Chaucer. 

Re 3 niard(ra'nard). See Renari). 
Rnabarbarate (ra-bar'ba-rat),a. [See Rhu- 
barb.] Impregnated or tinctured with rhu- 
barb. Flayer. 

Rbabaxbarln. Rhabarbarlne (ra-bar'ba- 
rin), 71. [L rhabarbarum. See Rhubarb ] 
Same as Chryeophanic Acid See Chryso- 
PHANIC. 

Rbabarbarum ( ra-bar'ba-mm ), n. [L ] 
Rhubarb (which see). 

RliabdOOGBla (rab'dd-se-la), n. pi. [Gr rhab- 
doe, a rod, and koilos, hollow ] A section of 
Scolecida, or animals belonging to the sub- 
order Planarida and order Turbellaria. See 
PLANARIDA. 

Rbabdoidal (rab-doi’dal), a, [Gr rhabdos, 
a rod, and eidos, resemblance ] Rod-like; 
specifically, in anat. of or pertaining to the 
sagittal suture, or that which unites the 
parietal bones 

RbabdOlitb (rabM6-lith), n. [Gr. rhabdos, 
a rod, and lit has, a stone.] A minute cal- 
careous organic body, of rod-like shape, oc- 
curring in the globlgerina ooze. 
Rbabdology (rab-dol'o-ji), n. [Gr. rhabdos, 
a staff or wand, and logos, discourse.] The 
act or art of computing or numbering by 
Napier’s rods or Napier’s bones 
RlUtbdOlXiailcy (rab' do -man-si), n. [Gr. 
rhabdos, a rod, and rnanteia, divination.] 
Divination by a rod or wand ; specifically, 
the discovery of things concealed in the 
earth, as ores of metals, springs of water, 
and, the like, by a divining-rod. 
RRattidopleura (rab'dO-plfi-ra), n. pf. [Gr. 
rhabdos, a staff, and pleuron, a rib.] A sub- 
order of marine polyzoa, having the primi- 
tive bud inclosed between two fleshy lobes 
or valve-like plates, attached along their 
donal margin, and giving exit in front to 
the rudimentary lophophore or disc which 
beans the tentacles. In the polyzoa belong- 
ing to this sub order the organism is 
tached or adherent to fixed objects, and 


produces a ohitinous or homy rod on its 
adherent side. The tentacles are arranged 
in a horse-shoe shape. 

Rhabdosphere (ra&dd-sfSr), n. [Gr. rhab- 
dos, a rod, and sphaira, a sphere.] A minute 
organic body, sphere-like in shape, and 
bristling with rods, occurring in the depths 
of the Atlantic. 

Rhachlalgia(ra-ki-aVji-a), ?i. See Rachi- 

ALQIA. 

Rhachls (ralcis), n. In bot. see RACHIS. 

Rhachitis (ra-krtis). n. The rickets. See 
Rachitis. 

Rhadamanthlne, Rhadamantlue (rad-a- 
man'thin, rad-a-man’tin), a. [From Rhada- 
7nanthus, son of Jupiter, appointed, on ac- 
count of his justice, one of the three judges 
of the lower world.] .Severely or rigorously 
just. * Your doom is Rhadamanthie.' Car- 

Rhsetian (re'shi-an), a. and n. Of or per- 
taining to the ancient Rhasti, or their coun- 
try Rhaetia: as, the Rhcetian Alps, now the 
country of Tyrol and theGrisons. As a noun, 
a native or inhabitant of Rhaetia. 

RhsetlC (re'tik), a. Of or belonging to the 
Rhaetian Alps; specifically, appellative of a 
series of strata extensively developed in the 
Rhaetian Alps, and constituting the upper- 
most portion of the ti iassic, or, according to 
others, the lowest of the liassic or oolitic 
group. The strata have also the name of 
passage-beds from lying between the trias 
and lias, and are more highly fossiliferous 
than any of the other members of the 
triaaslc period. 

Rhsato-Romauic (re't6-r6-man"ik), a. and 
n. Belonging to. or that member of, the Ro- 
mance family of tongues spoken in South 
Switzerland and in the districts to the 
north of the Adriatic 

Rbamadan (ram'a-dan), n Same as Rama- 
dan 

Rhainnace8B(ram-na'8e-e),n pi [From typi- 
cal genus Rhamnus (which see) ] A nat. 
order of exogenous plants, remarkable for 
having a valvate calyx, hooded petals, op- 
posite to which their stamens are inserted, 
and a superior or half-inferior fruit which 
is either dry or fleshy. The species are 
erect or climbing, often spiny, trees or 
shrubs, with small greenish inconspicuous 



Rliainniis Frangula. 

flowers, and simple, alternate or opposite, 
often three to five nerved leaves. They are 
found over nearly all the world except in 
the arctic zone. The berries of several 
species of Rhamnus are violent purgatives, 
while the fruit of some, as the jujube, is 
harmless and eatable. The beiries of Rhain- 
nus infectorius yield a yellow dye, and R. 
Frangula yields excellent charcoal for gun- 
powder. 

RbanuiUS (ram'nus), ?i. [Gr. rhamnos, a 
kind of prickly shrub or thorn, perhaps buck- 
thorn or Christ’s thorn.] A widely diffused 
genus of shrubs, containing about sixty spe- 
cies, natives of temperate and tropical re- 

? ion8, of the nat. order Rhanmacete ; the buck- 
horns. The berries of the common buck- 
thorn (R. catharticus), a British species, 
possess purgative properties. Tlie juice of 
the unripe berry dyes yellow. The berries 
of several species form articles of commerce 
from the Mediterranean, under the name of 
French, Turkey, and Persia berries, grains 
d’Avignon, <&c. 

RliailipliastOS (ram-fas'tos). See Ram- 
PHASTOS. . 

Rhapbe (raTe), n. In bot same as Raphe. 
RhaphideB. see raphibks 


R]iai»BOde (rap'sOd), n. Arhapsodist. Grots. 
Rhapsodic, Rhapiodloal (rap-sod'ik, rap- 
soduk-al), a. Pertaining to or consisting of 
rhapsody; confused and unconnected. 

They (Prynne’s works) ... by the generality of 
scholars are looked upon to l)e rather rhapsodical 
and confused, than any way polite or concise. 

Wood. 

Rhapsodlcally (rap-sod'ik-al-ll), ado. lu 
the manner of rhapsody. 

Rhapsodist (rap'sod-ist), n. 1. Originally, 
among the ancient Greeks, one who com- 
posed, recited, or sang rhapsodies; espe- 
cially, one whose profession was to recite or 
sing the verses of Homer and other poets. 

While the latter (the poet) san)^, solely or chiefly, 
his own compositions to the acLompaniinent of his 
lyre ; the rhapsodt d rehearsed tlie poems of others. 

//'. Mure. 

2. One who recites or sings verses for a live- 
lihood ; one who makes and recites verses 
extempore. 

The same populace sit for hours listening to rhap- 
sodists who recite Ariosto. Carlyle. 

3. One who writes or speaks in a confused 
and disconnected manner with strong ex- 
citement or affectation of enthusiasm or 
feeling; the utterer of a rhapsody. 

Ask our rhapsodist, if you have nothing but the 
excellence and loveliness of virtue to preach, and no 
future rewards and punishments, how many vicious 
wretches will you ever reclaim? li'atts. 

Rhapsodize (rap'sfi-dlz), v.i, pret. & pp. 
rhapsodized; ppr. rhapsodizing. To recite 
rhapsodies ; to act as a rhapsodist. Athenr 
ceum. 

Rhapsodize (rap'so-diz), v. t. To sing or re- 
cite as a rhapsody ; to repeat or rehearse in 
the manner of a rhapsody. 

We may form a probable Judgment that the Thc- 
’ ' ' ’ v.\tn rhapsodized at Sic- 


bais and the Epigonl were 
yon as Homeric productions. 


Grate. 


Rhapsodomancy (rap-so'dd-man-si), n. [Gr. 
rhapsodia, rhapsody, and rnanteia, divina- 
tion ] Divination by means of verses. 

There were various methods of practising this 
rhapsodontancy Sometimes they wrote several 
verses or .sentences of a poet on so many pieces of 
wood, paper, or the like ; threw them together in an 
urn, and drew out one . . . Sometimes they cast 
dice on a table on which verses were written ; and 
that on which the dice lodged contained the predic- 
tion. A third manner was by opening a book, and 
pitching on some verse at first sight. This method 
they afterwards called the Sortes Franesttna, and 
afterwards, according to the poet thus made use of, 
Sortes Homertcee, Sortes Virgiltana, &c. Rees, 

RhapBOdy (rap'so-di), n. [Gr, rhapsodia— 
rhapto, rhapsO, to sew, and Ode, a song.] 

1. Originally, a short epic poem, or portion 
of a longer epic such as would be recited by 
a rhapsodist at one time. 

Rhapsody, originally applied to the portions of the 
poem habitually allotted to different performers in 
the order of recital, afterwards transferred to the 
twenty-four books into which each work (the Iliad 
and tne Odyssey) was permanently divided by the 
Alexandrian grammarians. W. Mure, 

2. An outburst of extravagant sentiment; 
excessively enthusiastic utterance of admira- 
tion, praise, or blame, especially the former. 
‘Rant and rhapsody’ Cowper.—^. A dis- 
jointed and confused series of sentences or 
statements such as would be produced under 
excitement; rambling composition; jumble. 
‘A r/tapsody of words.’ Shak. 

He that makes no reflections on what he reads only 
loads his mind with a rhapsody of tales fit for the en- 
tertainment of others. Locke. 

Rhatany (rat'a-ni). See Ratany. 

Rhea (rna), n. 1. In anc. myth the daughter 
of Uranos and Ge, wife and sister of Cronos, 
and mother of Zeus (Jupiter), Hestia (Vesta), 
Demeter (Ceres), Here (J uno), Hades (Pluto), 
<fec.— 2. A genus of birds, of which the three- 
toed ostriches of South America are the 
representatives. See Ostrich. 

Rhea (re'a), n. [Indian name.] An East 
Indian plant and fibre, otherwise known as 
ramie and China-grass. The plant (Beehmc- 
ria 7iivea) belongs to the nettle family, and 
has long been cultivated in the East, as it is 
now in France, Algeria, N. America. Ac. 
Rheic (re'ik), a. Of or pertaining to rhubarb. 
—Rhexc acid (CioHgOa), the yellow, crystal- 
line, granular matter of rhubarb, procured 
from the plant by means of ether 
RheiXL-heny (riiTbe-ri), n. Buckthorn, a 
plant belonging to the genus Rhamnus 
(which see). 

Rhematlc (r§-mat'ik), «. [Gr. rhematxkos, 
from rhitna, a sentence, from rheo, to speak.] 
doctrine of propositions or sentences. 
Coleridge. 

Rhematlc (re-raat'ik), a. [Gr. rhMma, averb. ^ 
Oram,, pertaining to a verb; derived from a 
verb; verbal Fitzedward Hall. 
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fthAniiiti (ren'lsh), a Pertaining to the river 
Rhine ; as^ Bhenish wine : eometimes used 
absolutely for Rhenish wine or Rhine wine. 
See Rhine Wine. 

He poured a flacron of Rhentsk on iny head once. 

ShaJt. 

— Jthenish architecture, the style which 
Romanesque architecture assumed in the 
countries bordering upon the Rhine, and 
which dates from nearly the same period as 
Lombard architecture It is round *arched; 
the earliest churches seem to have been cir- 
cular. but the circular form was absorbed 
into the rectangular form in the shape of a 
western apse. There were also a number 
of small circular or octagonal towers. The 
arcaded galleries at the eaves, and the richly 
carved capitals are among the most beauti- 
ful features of the style From the u.sc of 
the round arch and solid walls, ti»e exteriors 
are free from the great mass of buttresses 
used in Gothic buildings. 
Rh60Cllord(re'6-kord), n fOr //ied,to flow, 
and chorde, a chord.] A inetallic wire used 
in measuring the resistance, or varying the 
strength of an electric current, in lu oportion 
to the greater or less length of it inserted 
in toe circuit. 

Rbeometdr (re-oin'et-6r), n. [Gr rhea, to 
flow, and ynetron, measure.] Another name 
for the electrometer or galvanometer 
Rheometric (le-o-met'nk), a Pertaining 
to a rheometer or its use. 

RReOXnetry (re-om'et-ri), « [Gr rheO, to 
flow, and metron, measure ] 1. In math 
the differential and integral calculus ; flux- 
ions.— 2. In physicK, the method of measur- 
ing the velocity and force of electric, <fec., 
currents 

BlxeoiUOtor (re'b-m6-t6r), n. [Gr. rhea, to 
flow, and L. motor, a mover ] Any appar- 
atus, as an electrical or galvanic battery, 
by which an electric or galvanic cuirent is 
originated. 

BheopRore (re'o-for), n. [Gr. rheo, to flow, 
vadphoreO, from pAcro, to bear.] Ampere’s 
name for the connecting wire of a voltaic 
apparatus, as being the transmitter of the 
current 

Rheosoope (r6'6-sk6p). n. [Gr. rhe6, to fl< »w. 
and BkopeO, to view. ] An instrument by 
which toe existence of an electric, galvanic, 
or magnetic current may be ascertained. 
Rheostat (re'o-stat), u. [Gr. rheo, to flow, 
and states, that stands still. ] In electro- 
magyieiism, an instrument for regulating or 
adjusting a circuit so that any required de- 
gree of force may be maintained. Wheat- 
stofie. 

Rheotome (re'6-tdra), n. [Gr. rheo, to flow, 
and tojHOS, a cutting, from temnd, to cut ] 
An instrument for periodically Interrupting 
an electric current. Faraday. 

Rheotrope (re'O-trop), n [Gr. rheo, to flow, 
and tropos, a turn, from trepO, to turn.] An 
instrument for periodically chan^ug the 
direction of an electric current. Faraday 
Rhesus (re'sus), n. The name of a genus of 
monkeys, including the bruh or pig-tailed 
monkey (/i. neiaestrinus), inhabiting the 
Malay Peninsula and the islands of the In- j 
dian Archipelago. It is often domesticated. 
The name rhesus monkey is also given to 
toe Marcus Rhesus, a species of Indian 
monkey, held in great veneration by the 
natives, and of which large numbers swarm 
about the temples It is partially migratory, 
visiting In summer districts of the Himalayas 
which are much too cold for it in winter. 
lUlStiail (re'shi-au). a. Same as RhoftUtn. 
Bhetort (re'tor), n. [L., from Gr. rheUir, an 
orator or speaker.] A rhetorician. 

Your hearing, what is it l>ut as of a rhttor at a 
desk, to commend or dislike? Hammond. 

Rh6tOXlC (ret'or-ik), a. (Fr rhetarique, L. 
rhetorica, from Gr. hi rhitoriki (techui, art, 
undento^), from rhetor, a public speaker, 
from rhe6, to say, to speak ] 1. The art or 
branch of knowledge which treats of the 
rules or principles underlying all effective 
composition whether in prose or verse ; or, 
as defined by Campbell, the ari of discourse, 
by discourse being understood nil discourse 
or composition spoken or written 'J'hree 
kinds of discourse are recognized in rhetoric; 

(1) represerUative diseourse, the object of 
which is to convey information, the matter 
being of more importance than the form ; 
under tois head are treated such topics 
as description, narration, and exposition: 

(2) poetry. In which the matter and purpose 
are subordinate to the form : (3) oratory, 
which proposes an end to be attained, to 
which matter and form are more or less sub- 


servient.— 2. The art which teaches oratory; 
the rules that govern the art of speaking 
with propriety, elegance, and force, or that 
regulate argumentative prose oom^sition. 
See extract. 

Of rhetoric various definitions have been given by 
various writers. . . . It is evident that, in its primary 
signification, rhetoric had reference to public speak- 
ing alone, as its etymology implies. But as most of 
the rules for speaking arc of course applicable equally 
to writing, an extension of the term naturally took 
l^lace, . . I propose . . . to treat of 'argumentative 
composition ' generally and exclusively ; considering 
rhetoric (in conformity with the very Just and philo- 
sophical view of Aristotle) as an offshoot from logic. 

.dhp tt 'kately 

3 Rhetoric exhibited in language; elo- 
quence, especially artificial eloquence, as 
ojiposed to that which is natural and real ; 
flusliy oratory ; declamatiun 

U'oincn are better qualified to succeed in oratory 
than men. It is certain, too. that they are possessed 
of some springs of rhetoric which men want, such as 
tears, f.iinting fits, and the hke, which I have seen 
employed upon occasion, with gootl sue cess 

Spectator 

■1. The power of persuasion or influencing; 
as, the rhetoric of the heart or eyes ‘ Sweet 
silent rhetoric of persuading eye.s.' Daniel 
—llhetoric. Oratory. The former ilesignates 
the principles or science of oratory ; the 
latter the practice A man may be thor- 
oughly skilled in the rules of rhetoric and 
yet be no orator, and vice versA 

Rhetorical (re-toriik-al), a. Pertaining to, 
containing, or involving rhetoric; oratorical; 
as, the rhetorical art ; a rhetorical treatise ; 
a rhetorical flourish. 

Tliei pernm him to leave their (loetical taste un 
gratified, provided that he grauhes their rhetorical 
sense and their curiosity Matt Arnold. 

Rhetorically (re-toFik-al-li), adv In a rhe- 
torical manner; according to the rules of 
rhetoric, as, to treat a subject rhetorically; 
a discourse rhetorically delivered 

Rhetorlcatet (re-toFi-kat), r /. 'J’o i>lay the 
orator 

A person ready to sink under his wants h.is neither 
time nor heart to rhetortcate, or make fiuurishes 
South 

Rhetcricationt (re-toFi-ka^shon), n. Rhe- 
torical amplitlcation. * Tlieir rhetarications 
and equivocal expressions.' Waterlami 

Rhetorician (ret-o-ri'shan), n. [PV. rhHo- 
ricien. See RHETORIC ] 1 One who teaches 
the art of rhetoric, or the principles and 
rules of correct and elegant speaking and 
writing; one who teaches oratory. 

The ancient sophists and rhetoricians, who had 
youny autiitors, lived till thc> >icre a hundred jears 
old Haion 

2 One well versed in the rule.s .ind principles 
of rhetoric 

The * understanding ’ is that ]>y wlm h .i man be- 
comes a mere logician, and a mere rheforu tan 

/• It ' Robertson 

3 A public speaker; especially, one who 
speaks fur show; a declaimer 

Or playefi at I yons a de< Iniming prize. 

At which the vanquish’d rhetorician dies Dryden 

Rhetorician (ret-o-ri'shan), a. Suiting a 
master of rhetoric * Rhetorician pride. ’ 
Sir H. Rlackmore 

Rhetorize (re'tor-iz), v.i. To play the ora- 
tor Cotyrave 

Rhetorize (re'tor-iz), V t To represent by 
a figure of oratory ; to introduce by a rhe- 
torical device Milton. 

Rheum (rum), n. [Gr. rheuma, from iheO, 
to flow.] 1. An increased action of the ex- 
cretory vessels of any organ ; but generally 
applied to the increased action of mucous 
glands, attended with increased discharge 
and an altered state of their excreted fluids. 

I have n rheum in mine eyes too Shak. 

2. A thin serous fluid, secreted by the mu- 
cous glands, Ac , as m catarrh; humiil mat- 
ter which collects in the eyes, nose, ormouth, 
as tears, saliva, and the like. ‘You that 
did void your rheum upon my beard, ' Shak 

Rheum (r6'um), n. [From Or. rhion, the 
plant rhubarb. 8ee Rhubakb ] A genus of 
plants at the nat. order Polygonaceee, in- 
cluding the different species of plants whleli 
yield the stalks and root so well known by 
the name of rhubarb (which see). 

Rheuma (rii'ma), n, [Qr. rheuma. ) Rheum 
(which see) 

Rheumatic, Rheumatlcal (ru-mat'ik, ro- 
inaFik-al), a. [L. rheumaiicus; Gr. rheu- 
matikos, from rheuma, rheum (which see).] 

I Pertaining to rheumatism or partaking of 
its nature ; affected with rheumatism ; as, 
rheumatic pains or affections. 

Therefore the moon, the governess of fiooda, 

Pule in her «inger, wnshes all the air, 

Tliat rheumatic diseases do abound. Shak. 


RheumatUm (ru iua-tizm), n. [L. rheu- 
matismus; QT.rheumatis7nos,ttoinrhBuma, 
a watery hUmour, from rheO, to flow, the 
ancients supposing the disease to proceed 
from a defluxion of humours. ] A painful in- 
flammation affecting muscles and joints of 
the human body, chiefly toe larger joints, as 
the hips, knees, shoulders, &c. , attended by 
swelling and stiffness. It is occasionally 
accompanied by fever, when it constitutes 
acute rheumatism or rheumatic fever, which 
frequently lapses gradually Into chronic 
rheumatism, 'riiere are several varieties of 
chronic rlioumatisrii, as articular rheuma- 
tism, which occurs in the joints and muscles 
of the extremities ; lumbago, which occurs 
in the loins ; sciatica, occurring in the hip- 
joint; A:c 

Rheumatismal (ru-ma-tiz'mal), a. Rheu- 
matic. 

Rheumatism-root (ruTna-tizm-rbt), n. See 
Twin-lkaf 

Rheumatlze ( i-fl'me-tiz ), n. Rheumatism. 
[Provincial English or Scotch ] 

1 did feci a rheumaiixe in niy backspauld yestreen. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Rheumy (rflm'i), a 1. Full of rheum or 
watery matter; consisting of rheum or par- 
taking of its nature. 

Hi&head and rheumy eyes distill in showers. Dryden. 

2. Affected with rheum.— 8. Causing rheum 
or rheumatism. 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his .sickness. Shak. 

Rhexla (rek'si-a), n. [Gr. rhExis, rupture, 
from some species having been formerly used 
in the cure of rupture.] A small genus of 
Melastomaceas, commonly called deer-grass 
or meadow-beauty. The species are low 
perennial, often liristly, herbs, and have 
sessile, three to five nerved, bristle-edged 
leaves, and large, showy, cymose flowers. 
Rhlgolene (ri^o-len), 71. [Gr. rhigos, cold, 
aim L oleum, oil ] A light coal-oil, of low 
lioiling-point, used in surgical operations to 
render the skin insensible to pain. 

Rhlme (rim). See Rhyme. 

Rhinacanthus (ri-na-kan'thus), n [Gr. 
rhis, rhinos, a snout, and akanthos, a prickly 
plant, from akantha, a prickle, a spine.] A 
genus of Indian plants, nat order Acan- 
thacea. R. communis is a native of India. 
The roots are used hy the natives to cure 
ringworm, and, boiled in milk, are reckoned 
an aphrodisiac They resemble Jiisticia in 
habit, and have small white flowers in ter- 
minal spikes. 

Rhinal (rl'nal), a. [Gr. rhis, rhinos, the 
nose ] Pertaining to the nose 
Rhinanthace» (^ri-nan-tlm'se-e), n pi. An 
order of dicotyledons established by Jussieu, 
but now incorporated with Scrophulariaceae. 
Rhlnanthus (rl-nan'thus), n [Gr. rhis, 
rhinos, a snout, and anthos, a flower, in 
allusion to the appearance of the corolla.] 
A genus of annual, probably parasitic, herbs, 
with opposite seiTate leaves, and nodding 
spikes of yellow flowers, nat. order Scroph- 
ulariaceee. They are natives of Europe, 
N orthem Asia, and N orth America. I'wo of 
them are British, and are known by the 
name of yellow-rattle. 

Rhlnd-mait (rind'mhrt), n. In Scots law, 
a word of occasional occurrence in the red- 
dendo of charters in the north of Scotland 
to signify any species of homed cattle given 
at Martinmas as part of the rent or feu-duty. 
Bell. 

Rhine (rin), n [A. Sax ryne, a water-course; 
comp, runnel, and G. rinne, a channel.] A 
water-course or ditch. [Provincial ] 

Scdgenioor , . . was intersected by many deep 
and wide trenches which, in that country, are called 
rhtnes. Macaulay. 

Rhinenoephalic (rln-eiFse-faPlk), n [Gr 
rhis, rhinos, the nose, and engkephalos, the 
brain ] Pertaining to the nose and brain; 
specifically, apiilied to the prolongation of 
the substance of the brain fomiing the olfac- 
tory nerves. 

Rhinenoephalon (rin-en-sef'a-lon), n. rSee 
above. ] m compar. anat. the anterior alvl- 
sion of the brain, in front of the prosen- 
cephalon or cerebral hemispheres. From 
this are given off nerves to the olfactory 
organs. 

Rhmd Wine (rln win), n. A general term 
for wines produced on the Rhine, but more 
Kpeciflcally for those of the Rheingau, a dis- 
trict along the Rhine In the soutn-west of 
Nassau, and formerly belonging to the arch- 
bishopric of Mayenoe. Among the best 
known and most valuable of the white 


Fite, far. fat, fall; md, met* h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 11, Sc. abune; y, Sc. Uy. 
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Bhine wines are JohannUberg,Hochheimer, 
Budesheimer, Steinberger, Bothenberger, 
and Markobrunner. The red wines are not 
so much esteemed. Of these Asmannhkuser 
is the most celebrated. The wines produced 
below DUsseldorf are of inferior quality. 

RllllIO (rl'nd), n. A cant word for gold and 
silver or money. 

A famous wedding we had of it as long as tlie rhino 
lasted. Marryatt. 

RhlUObatldSB (rl-nd-bat'i-de), n. pi [Gr 
rhie, rhinos, the nose, and batis, a ray.] The 
shark-rays or beaked rays, a family of plagi- 
ostomous elasraobranchiate fishes, uniting 
the character of the sharks and the rays, but 
referred to the latter in virtue of the position 
of the gill-openings and the nature of the 
teeth. The muzzle is generally beaked and 
pointed, the mouth undulated, and the teeth 
rounded or elliptical (in some broader than 
long), the body being smooth. The saw-fish 
is the most remarkable member of the family. 
See Saw-fish 

Bhlnocerial, Rhlnocerical (ri-nd-se'ri-ai, 
ri-n6-8ei‘'ik-al), a Pertaining to the rhino- 
ceros; resembling the rhinoceros ; turning 
up like the horn on the snout of a rhino- 
ceros: humorously applied in the Tatler to 
a tumed-up nose. 

BMnOCeros (ri-nos'e-ros), n. [L rhinoceros; 
Gr. rhinokerHs, nose-horn —r/iw, rhinos, the 
nose, and keras, a horn.] A genus of perisso- 
dactylate ungulates or hoofed mammals, co- 
extensive with the family Rhiiiocerotidce, 
and nearly allied to the elephant, the hippo- 
potamus, the tapir, &c. They are large un- 
gainly animals, having a very thick skin, 
which is usually thrown into deep folds. The 
muzzle is rounded and blunt, and there are 
seven molars on each side of each jaw; there 
are no canines, but there are usually incisor 
teeth in both jaws. The skull is pyramidal, 
and the nasal bones are enormously devel- 
oped. The feet are furnished with three 
toes each, encased in hoofs. The nasal 
bones usually support one or two horns, 
which are composed of longitudinal fibres 
agglutinated together, and are of the nature 
of epidermic growths, somewhat analogous 
to hairs When two horns are present the 
hinder one rests on the frontal bones, and 
is placed on the middle line of the head 
behind the anterior horn The posterior 
horn is generally shorter than the ante- 
rior, and always differs from it in shape. 
They live in marshy places, and subsist 
chielly on grasses and the foliage of trees 
They ai’e at the present time exclusively 
confined to the warmer parts of the east- 
ern hemisphere, but several extinct species 
ranged over the greater part of Europe, their 
remains having been discovered in the mio- 
cene and subsequent tertiary strata of that 
continent. One extinct species, li tichu- 
rhinus, or woolly rhinoceros. 

formerly inhabited 




mily of insectivorous Cheiroptera, including 
the greater and lesser horseshoe-bats of this 
country. The species 
of this family have the 
nose furnished with a 
crested membrane, 
which is sometimes 
very complicated, and 
has more or less the 
appearance of a horse- 
shoe. These appen- 
dages are highly sen- 
sitive, and most likely 
prove of great service 
in directing the mem- ^cad of Rhtnoiofhus 
bers of the group in 
their flight. 

RhinoplaBtlO (ri-ud-plas'tik), a. (Gr. rhis, 
rhinos, the nose, and «Zas«d, to form.] Form- 
ing a nose —Rhino^stic operation, a sur- 
gical operation for forming an artificial 
nose, or restoring a nose partly lost: some- 
times called the Taliacotian Operation, 
from Taliacotix!^, an Italian surgeon who 
first performed it. It generally consists in 
bringing down a triangular portion of skin 
from the forehead, twisting it round, and 
causing it to adhere by Its under sui-face 
and edges to the part of the nose remain- 
ing. The skin may also be taken from an- 
other part of the body. The extreme joint 
of one of the fingers has been used in sup- 
porting such an artificial nose. 
Rhinoplasty (ri'no-plas-ti), n. Same as Rhi- 
noplastiG Operation See Rhinoplastic. 
Rhinoscope (iTno-skop), n. [Gr. rhis, rhinos, 
the nose, and skopea, to view ] A small 
mirror for inspecting the passages of the 
nose. 

Rhlnoscopic (ri-no-skop'ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to the rhinoscope. 

Rhinoscopy (rl-nos'ko-pi), n. Inspection of 
tlie nasal passages by means of the rhino- 
scope 

Rhipiptera (ri-pip't^r-a). n pi lOr.rhipis, a 
fan, and pteron, a wing.] Fan-winged in- 
sects, an order of insects which have only 
one pair of wings fully developed, and these 
on the metathorax. This is Latieille’s 
name for the order of insects designated by 
Kirliy Strepsiptera, and which includes the 
two genera Xenos ami Stylops. See Strei*- 
SIITBRA. 

Rhipsalis (rip'su-lis), n. A genus of Cac- 
tneem consisting of a considerable number 
of small fleshy, jointed-hranched, leafless 
plants, usually growing upon trees, varying 
considerably in general appearance, and in- 
habiting South and Central America,Mexico, 
and the West Indies 

Rhlzanth (ri'zanth), u A plant belonging 
to the Rhizaiithete 

RhizantheSB (ri-zan'the-e), n. pi [Or 7'hiza, 
a root, and a)Uhos, a flower.] One of the five 
classes into which Lindley divided the vege- 
table kingdom. Tt consists of plants desti- 
tute of true leaves, but with short amor- 
phous stems parasitical on roots, and in- 
cludes the orders Cytinacese, RafUesiaceeD, 
and Bulaiiophoraceo; By other botan- 
ists these orders are placed widely 
apart. 

RMzobolaceSd (ri-z6'b6-la"8e-e), n pi. 
[From I Ihizobidns, the principal genus ] 
A small family of tropical American 
dicotyledonous trees, com prising only 
the genera Caryocar or Rhizobolus 
and Anthodiscus. The suouari or 
souari nuts of the shop.s, one of the 
most delicious seeds of the nut kind, 
are the produce of Caxyocar nuciforme and 
butyrosum, and the latter tree yields excel- 
lent timber They ui e now referred to Tern- 
stroemiaceae. 

RMzocarpous (ri-zO-kar'pus), a [Gr. rhiza, 
a root, and karpos, fruit ] In bot. a term 
applied to those plants whose roots endure 
many years, but whose stems perish annu- 
ally, as herbaceous plants. 

Rhlzocepliala (rl-z5-sefa-la), n. pi [Gr. 
rhiza, a root, and kephale, the head ] A 
name proposed for a group of low crustacea, 
of the sub-class Epizoa, but nearly allied to 
the ciiTipedes or barnacles. They are fixed, 
and are commonly found parasitic on crabs, 
and are greatly dofomied when adult, but 
active and free-swimming when young. 
RlUzoorlnus (ri-zo-krrnus), n. A genus 
of crinoids or lily-stars represented by the 
R. Li^otensis of Bars. Rhizocrinus is nearly 
alliea to the fossil Apiocrlnldo) of the 

K^odont (rl'zO-dout), n. [Gr. rhiza, a root, 
and odous, odontos, a tooth.] A term ap- 


Indiaii Rhinot,erus (Rhtnoceroi t/tdui*s). 

England Gf the existing one-horned spe- 
cies the best known is the Indian rhino- 
ceros (R. indicus). It grows to the height 
of 6 feet; the horn is seldom very long. It 
inhabits Bengal and a considerable portion 
of Asia. Of the two-horned species a well- 
known example is the African rhinoceros 
(R. hieomis), which occurs in Cape Colony 
and in the southern parts of the African 
continent. — Rhinoceros hombill, a name 
^ven to a variety of hornbill. Also called 
Rhinoceros-bird. See Hornbill. 

BhlllOOOrOfl *bir(l (ri-no8'e-ro8-b6rd), n, 

A bird of the genus Buceros {B. rhinoceros), 
a species of hornbill. See HoRNBiiiL. 

lUlllioOMOtldBB, RliinooerldSB (ri-nos'e- 
ron-dS, rl-iid-8ei*'i-dd), n. pi. A family of 
ungulate mammals, comprising the va- 
rious speoies of rhinoceros. See Rhino- 
ceros. 

Rhlnolophidse (rI-n6-lon-de),7i.pZ. [Gr. rhis, 
rhinos, ^e nose, and lophos, a crest.] A fa- 

ch, cAaln; dh, Sc. loc/i; g, j/o; j.job; fi. Fr. ton; ng, sing; th. t/ien; th, iAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. --See Key. 


plied to reptiles whose teeth, like those of 
the crocodiles, are planted tn sockets. 
RhlsOduB (rl'zO-dus), n. A genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes, allied to reptiles, occurring in 
the coal-measures, originally confounded 
with Holoptychius, but differing from the 
latter in the large size of the species, the 
form of the scales, and In the teeth. 
Rhlzogen (rl'z6-gen), n. [Gr. rhiza, a root, 
and gennao, to produce.] A parasitic plant 
growing on tlie roots of others Rhizogens 
constitute the third class in Dr. Lindley’s 
system 

RhlZOld, RlllzoldeoUB (rrzoid, ri-zoi'de-us), 
a. [Gr. rhiza, a root, and eidos, likeness.] 
Tn bot. resembling a root, 

RhlZOma (ri-zO'ma), n. Same as Rhizome. 
Rhlzomania (ri-z^-ma^ni-a), n. [Gr. rhiza, 
a root, and mania, madness.] In bot. an 
abnormal development of roots peculiar to 
many plants, as ivy, screw-pines, figs, <fec., 
which send out roots from various parts, 
just as trees produce adventitious buds. 
In some plants rhizomania is an indication 
that there is something wrong with the true 
root, in consequence of which it cannot 
supply sufficient food to the plant. In such 
cases rhizomania is an effort of nature to 
supply the deficiency. This is the case in 
vines and common laurel. In the latter 
plant rhizomania generally forebodes death. 
The phenomenon is also frequently seen in 
apple trees, from the stems of which bundles 
of roots are sent out. These catching moist- 
ure and finally decaying are a cause of 
canker on the tree. 

Rhizome (ri'zOni or i*iz'om), n. [Gr. rhizbrna, 
a rooted state, from rhizod, to plant, from 
rhiza, a root.] In hot. a sort of 
stem running along the sur- 
face of the ground, or parti- 
ally subterranean, sending forth 
shoots at its upper end and 
decaying at the other. It oc- 
curs in the ferns, iris, <ko. In 
the ferns it 
may be wholly 
covered with 
the soil. Called 
also Rootstock. 

Rhlzomorpha 

(ri-z6-mor'fa), 
n. [Gr, rhiza, 
a root, and 
inorphe, shape. Rhizome or Rootstock of Iris. 

The name 

given to wliat was formerly supposed to l>e a 
genus of Fungi, but in reality coraprisinp: a 
great number of root-like productions which 
are simply particular states of Folypori. Hy- 
poxyla, tfec. , many of which owe their pecu- 
liar flatness to their growing between the 
wood and bark of forest trees, and being 
thus strongly compressed. Other matters, 
as roots of willows, elms, and herbaceous 
plants filling up drain-tiles or other cavities, 
have been referred to this genus. Fries 
believes that one true species, R. subter- 
ranea, is produced in mines, to which, from 
its phosphorescence, it gives a luminous 
appearance. In the coal-mines near Dres- 
den this species is described as giving those 
places tlie appearance of an enchanted 
castle; the roof, walls, and plUars are en- 
tirely covered with it, its beautiful light 
almost dazzling the eye. The light is found to 
increase with the temperature of the mines. 
Rlilzomorpliold, RlilzomorpliouB (ri-zo- 
moFfoid, ri-zd-mor'fus ), a. [Or. rhiza, a 
root, morphi, shape, and euios, likeness.] 
Rootlike in form. 

Rhlzoxnys (ri'zo-mis), n. [Gr. rhiza, a root, 
and mys, a mouse.] A genus of rodents re- 
markable for their very small eyes and ears 
A good example of this genus is the bay 
bamboo rat {R. badius), which inhabits 
Malacca and China. It is about as large as 
a rabbit, and is very hurtful to the bamboo, 
on the root of which it feeds The front 
of the incisor teeth is bright red. 
Rhizophaga (rl-zof'a-ga), n. pi. [Gr. rhiza, 
a root, and phago, to eat.] Root-eaters; 
one of the five sections into which Owen 
divides the marsupials, of which the most 
characteristic species is the Australian wom- 
bat. See Wombat. 

Rhlg np li fl ^ niiH (ri-zof a-gus). a. [Gr. rhiza, a 
root, and phago, to eat ] Feeding on roots. 
Rlllzopliora ( ri-zof'6-ra ), n. [Gr. rhiza, a 
root, and phero, to bear.] A genus of trees 
which gives its name to the nnt. order Rhi- 
.zophoracete. The species are known by the 
name of mangrove (see MANCIBOTS); they 
are remarkable for their seeds germinating 
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even while attached to the branches, and 
also for the nameroUB adventitious root-like 
projections which serve as supports for the 
stem. The wood of several species is hard 
and durable, and the bark astringent. The 



Mangrove (Rhisoph&ra 

bark of R. gymnorhiza is used in India for 
dyeing black. The species are natives of 
the tropics, wliere they root in the mud, 
and form a dense thicket down to the verge 
of the water. 

RhlSOplloraceSB (ri-zofd-ra''se-e),H. pi. The 
mangroves; a natural order of trees of which 
the genus Khizophora is the type See 
Khizophora. 

BhiZOphoroilS (ri-zof'd-rus), a. In hot. root- 
bearing; helon^ng to the natural order 
Bhizophoracefc. 

Bhlzopod ( ri'zo-pod ), n. A member of the 
order Rhizopoda. 

Rhiiopoda (ri zop'o-da), n pi. [Gr. rhiza, 
a root, and podoi, a foot. ] The lowest 
class of the Protozoa, comprehending those 
members which are destitute of a mouth, 
are single or compound, and possess the 
power of emitting pseudopodia. They aie 
mostly minute, frequently microscopic, but 
some (such as the sponges) attain consider- 
able size. Structurally the rhizopods con- 
sist of a mass of sarcode, destitute of organs 
for digestion, <fec. The characteristic from 
which they have their name is their capa- 
bility of protruding processes (pseudopudia) 
from any part of their substance, sometimes 
as filaments or threads and sometimes fin- 
ger-shaped, and retracting them at pleasure. 
The Amceba (which see) may be regarded as 
a typical rhizopod. Some, as the Forami- 
nifera, are invested with a calcareous shell, 
sometimes consistir^ of one cell, but gener- 
ally of an aggregation of minute chambers 
or cells, thro^h the pores of which they 
protrude their fibre -like processes. The 
class has been divided into five orders — 
Monera, Amoobea, Foraminifera, Badiolaria, 
and Spongida, of which the last is occasion- 
ally considered a separate class. See sepa- 
rate entries. 

RlligOBtoma (li-zos'to-ma), n. [Gr rhiza, 
a root, and stoma, a mouth.] A genus of 
ccelenterate animals belonmng to the order 
Lucemai'ida. These animals resemble huge 
jelly-fishes, and may attain a diameter of 
S feet or more. They are chiefly met with 
in tropical seas, and possess powerful sting- 
ing cells. R. Oumeri is a familiar sfKJcies 
The Rhizostoma: have their sense-organs 
covered by a ‘hood,’ and hence are ‘hidden- 
eyed ' Medusae. 

R^OStome (ri'zo-stbm), n. A hydrozoon 
of the section Discophoi-u and order Lucer- 
narida. 

iUliSOStOXIlidSB (li zd-stomT-de), n. pi [Gr. 
rhiza, a root, and stoma, a mouth ] A family 
of'-Hydrozoa of the order Lucemarida, in 
which reproductive elements are developed 
in free zooids, produced by fission; the um- 
brella or disc of the generative zooids is 
without marginal tentacles, and the poly- 

f >ites are numerous, modified, and depend- 
ng on a dendriform or tree-shaped mass 
from the umbrella. The genus Rhizostoma 
is the type. Bee Rhizcmbtova 

( rl-zd-tak'sis ), n. [Gr. rhiza, a 
root, and taxis, arrangement.] In hot. the 
arrangement of the roots. 

JUiodalose, Rhodaloia (rydal-az.r6dal-6s), 
n. [Gr. rhodon, a rote, and halt, halos, salt.] 
Red or cobalt vitriol; snlphate of cobalt. 


BllOdaillc (r6-danTkX a. [Gr. rhodon, arose. ] 
A term applied to an acid, called also Sul- 
phocyanic Acid, which produces a red col- 
our with persalts of iron. 

RhOdanthe (r6-dan'thS), n. [Gr. rhodon, a 
rose, and anthos, a flower.] A beautiful 
genus of Compositse found in Western Aus- 
tralia. The only species is R. Manglesii, of 
which there are several varieties, differing 
from each other mainly in the size and col- 
our of the flower-heads, which have the dry 
character of what are commonly called 
‘ everlastings. It is an annual, rising from 
1 to li foot high, with an erect branching 
stem, oblong blunt entire stem - clasping 
leaves of a glaucous green colour, and flower- 
heads, varying from pale rose to deep purple, 
supported on stalks arranged in a corymbose 
manner. 

RllOdeS'WOOd (rfidz'wpd), n. The wood of 
the West Indian tree Amyris halsamifera. 
Called also Candlewood 
Rhodian (ro'di-an), a. Pertaining to Rhodes, 
an isle of the Mediterranean ; as, Rhodian 
laws, the earliest system of marine law 
known to history, said to be compiled by 
the Rhodians after they had by theii- com- 
merce and naval victories obtained the 
sovereignty of the sea, about 900 B c. 
Rhodian (ro'di-an), n, A native or inhabit- 
ant of Rhodes 

Rhodio - chloride (rd'di-6-klo-rid), n. In 
ctiem a double chloride of rhodium and the 
alkali metals. 

Rhodiola (rd-dro-la), n. A genus of alpine 
plants belonging to the nat. order Crassu- 
laceee. The K. rosea, now frequently called 
Sedurn Rhodiola or rose-root, is a British 
plant found on cliffs along the sea and on 
high mountains. It is very common in the 
Highlands of Scotland and the Hebrides. I’he 
root, which is thick and fleshy, smells like 
a rose. The leaves are glaucous, sessile, and 
alternate, and the yellow or purplish flowers 
are in compact corymbose cymes. It is 
found throughout Western Europe, includ- 
ing the Arctic regions, the Himalayas, and 
east and west North America 
Rhodium (rd'di-um), n [Gr. rhodon, a rose, 
on account of tlie red colour of some of its 
salts, especially of the chloride, when dis- 
solved in water.] Sym. Rh.; at. wt 104 ‘2. 
A metal discovered in the beginning of the 
present century by Wollaston, associated 
with palladium in the ore of platinum. 
Rhodium is very infusible, scarcely soften- 
ing in the flame of the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe When fused it has a white coloiu’ 
and a metallic lustre. It is grayish-white 
in colour, extremely hard, brittle, and has 
a sp CT. of 12 1. It unites with oxygen at 
a red neat, a mixture of peroxide and prot- 
oxide being formed When pure it is not 
acted upon by any acid, but if in the state 
of an alloy it is dissolved by aqua regia. It 
has been used for the points of metallic 
pens 

Bhodocrlnite (ro-dok'ri-nit),n [SeeRiiODO- 
CRINUS.] In jmlceon a rose-encrinite 
RhOdOCrlnUB (T6-d6-kri'nu8),7i. [Gr, rhodon, 
a rose, and krinon, a lily ] A genus of pa- 
laeozoic encrinites with a round and some- 
times slightly pentagonal column, formed of 
numerous Joints, and perforated by a penta- 
gonal alimentary canal; the rose-encrlnites, 
I^ododendron ( rd-dO-den'dron ), n. [Gr. 
rhododendron, an oleander or a rhododen- 
dron, lit. rose-tree— r/io<fo7i, arose, and den- 
dron, a tree ] A genus of highly-prized 
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evergreen shrubs very common in gardens, 
belonging to the nat. order ErlcacecB. The 
species have alternate, entire, evergreen 
leaves, and oniamental flowers disposed in 


corymbs. They are nearly related to each 
other, and occur both in the New and Old 
Worlds. The varieties cultivated in this 
country belong chiefly to R. pontieum, a 
native of the coasts of the Black Sea, or to 
R. oatawbiense, an American species, or to 
hybrids between these two. The leaves of 
R. chrysa/nthum, a Siberian species with 
yellow flowers, possess narcotic properties, 
and have a great reputation as a remedy for 
chronic rheumatism. Some of the most or- 
namental species are natives of the Hima- 
layas. R. ferrugineum, found wild in Swit- 
zerland, is called the rose of the Alps. 
BllOdomelaoe88(r6'dd-me-la''sg-g). 7i.pl. [Gr. 
rhodon, a rose, and mil<ni, an apple, a fruit.] 
An order of florideous or rhodospermean 
algfc, consisting of red or brown sea-weeds, 
with a leafy or filiform, areolated or arti- 
culated frond composed of polygonal cells. 
There are several British species. 
Rhodomontade (rod'6-mon-t&d), n. Erro- 
neous spelling of Rodomontade. 

RhodOBlte (rd'don-it). n [Gr. rhodon, a 
rose.] A mineral consisting chiefly of man- 
ganese silicate, mixed with silicates of iron, 
calcium. 4&c. 

Rhodospermess (rd do-sp6r'me-6), n. pi. 
[Gr rhodon, a rose, and spenna, seed.] Oneof 
the three divisions into which Algae have been 
divided, the two others being the Melano- 
spermeae and Chlorospermeae. The species, 
with one or two exceptions, are marine, and 
are distinguished for their brilliaut perman- 
ent tints of a rosy-red or purple colour, 
leaf-like fronds, and the collection of their 
spores into sori, or, if scattered, by the spores 
being arranged on a ternary plan. This 
division comprises the orders Rhodomela- 
ceae, Laurenciaceas, Corallinaceae, Delesseri- 
aceae, Rhodymeniaceee, OryptonemiaceeB. 
and Ceramiaceae. Called also Florideat. 
Rhodosporese (rd-do-spoFe-e), n pi. Bame 
as Rhoaospermece. 

Rhodostaurotic (r6'd6-Btft-rot"ik), a. [Gr. 
rhodon, a rose, and stauros, a cross. ] Rosi- 
crucian. £ Jonson. 

Rhodymenla(r6-di-me'ni-a), n. [Gr. rhodmi, 
a rose, and hymfn, a membrane.] The typi- 
cal genus of the nat order of rose-sjpored 
algEB Rhodymeniaceae. R palinata is the 
well-known dulse of our sea-coasts. 
Rhodymenlaoese (rd-di-m€'ni-a''se-6), n. pL 
An order of Floridean sea-weeds of purplidi 
or blood -red colour. The root is disc-like 
or branched, much matted; the frond, which 
is composed of polygonal cells, is either 
leafy or filiform, and much bl anched, never 
articulate. The species are widely dispersed. 
Rhodymenia palmata, or dulse, is a well- 
known example Many of the species of the 
genus Gracilaria are largely used in the East 
as ingredients in soups, jellies, <kc., and as 
substitutes for glue. One of them is the 
agar-agar of the Chinese. 

Rhomb (rom), n. [Fr rhomhe, L rhombus, 
from Gr rhoitibos.] 1. In 
geom. a rhombus, an ob- 
lique-angled equilateral 
pai'allelo^am, or a quad- 
rilateral figure whose sides 
are equal, and the opposite 
sides parallel, but the angles unequal, two 
of the angles being obtuse and two acute. — 
2. In crystal, a solid bounded by six equal 
and similar rhombic planes; a rhombohe- 
dron.— Fresnel’s rhoirw, a rhomb of crown- 
glass, so cut that a ray of light entering one 
of itr faces at right angles shall emerge at 
right angles at the opposite face, after un- 
dergoing within the rhomb, at its other 
faces, two total reflections. It is used to 
produce a ray circularly polarized, which 
again becomes plain-polarized on being 
transmitted through a second Fresnere 
rhomb. 

Rhombic (romO^ik), a. Having the figure of 
a rhomb 

Rhombohedral (rom-bd-hfi'dral), a. (See 
Rhombohbdron.] 1. In geom. relating to a 
rhombohedron; having forms derived from 
the rhombohedron.— -2. In crystal, relating 
to a system of forms known by the presence 
of four axes, three of which are in the same 
plane and inclined to each other at an angle 
of 60*, whilst the remaining fourth axis is 
perpendicular to the three, as in the regular 
six-sided prism and the rhombohedron. 
Rhombohedron (rom-bO-hfi'dron), n. [Gr. 
rhombos, a rhomb, and htdra, a side.] In 
gemn. and crystal, a solid bounded by six 
rhombic planes; a rhomb. 

Rhomboid (rom^bold), n. [Gr. rhombos, 
rhomb, and tidos, form. ] 1. In geom. a 
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QiiAdrllateral figure whose opposite sides 
and angles are equal, but which is neither 
equilateral nor equi- 
angular.— 2. In orj/«. — ' 

taL a solid hairing a 
rhomboidal form with 
three axes of unequal 
lengths, two of which 
are at right angles to each other, whilst the 
third is so inclined as to be perpendicular 
to one of the two axes, and oblique to the 
other. 

Bhomhoid (rom'boid), a. Rhomboid-shaped ; 
rhomboidal; specifically, (a) in anat. applied 
to a thin, broad, and obliquely square iieshy 
muscle between the basis of the scapula 
and the spina dorsi (6) In bot. applied to 
a diamond-shaped leaf: called also &rhmn- 
hoidal leOff. 

Rhomboidal (rom-boiMal), a. Haring the 
shape of a rhomboid, or a shape approach- 
ing it. 

A rhomb of Iceland-spar, a solid bounded by six 
equal and similar rhomboidal surfaces. Brewster. 

Bhomboldes (rom-boi'dez), n. A rhom- 
boid. ‘A geometrical rAom&oMfcs.* Milton 
[Rare. ] 

Rhomboid-ovate (rom-boid-d'vat), a. Be- 
tween rhomboid and oval in shape ; partly 
rhomboid, partly oval. 

Rhomb-Spar (rum'spir), n. A mineral of a 
grayish white, occurring massive, dissemi- 
nated and crystallized in rhomboids, im- 
bedded in chlorite slate, limestone, &c. It 
consists chiefly of carbonates of lime and 
magnesia. 

Rhombus (rom^bus), n. 1. In geom. same ns 
Rhomb. —2. A genus of fishes comprising the 
turbot, brill, and some others of less im- 
portance: BO named from their rhomboidal 
form. j 

Rhonohal (rong'kal), a. Relating or pertain- 
ing to rhonchus ; as, rhonchal fluctuation. 
Dunglison. 

Rhonohlsonant (rong-kis'o-nant), a. [L 
rhonehns, a rattle, a snore, and soTtana, son- 
antia, ppr. of sono, to sound.] Snorting. 
[Rare.] 

Rhonchus (rong'kus), n. [L., from Gr. rhon- 
cho8, a snoring sound.] In med. the same 
as Rattle or Rdle; also the deep snoring 
which accompanies inspiration in some dis- 
eases, particularly in apoplexy; stertor. 

Rhone (rdn), n. [Scotch,] A rain-water pipe 
See Rone. 

Bhoode-bok (rd'de-bok), n. Same as Roode- 
bok. 

Rhopallc (r6-pal'lkX a [Gr. rhopalon, a 
club which from the liandle to the top grows 
bigger and bigger. ] In ^os. applied to a 
Une in which each succeeding word contains 
a syllable more than that preceding it. 
*Hope ever solaces miserable individuals’ is 
an example. 

Rhopalocera (r6-pa-los'6r-a), n. pi. [Gr. 
rhopalon, a club, and keras, a horn.] That 
section of lepidopterous insects which com- 

S rises the diurnal Lopidoptera, or butterflies, 
istinguished by the vertical position of the 
wings during repose (the moths having them 
horizontal), and by their having the antennes 
slender and terminated by a small club 
(whence the name). 

Rbopalodon(r6-par6-don),n. [Gr. rhopalon, 
a club, and odous, odontos, a tooth,] Lit. 
club-tooth. The name given to a fossil genus 
of reptiles from the Permian of Russia, ap- 
parently related to the lizards from the 
Permian of Bristol. The name is from the 
shape of the teeth, which with some frag- 
ments of the jaw constitute all the remains 
that have been found. 

RbotaclBxnUB (rO-ta-siz^mus), n. Same as 
RotaeUm. 

Rhubarb (rb'bftrb), n [Fr. rhubarbs, O.Fr 
rheubarbaro . from L.L. rheubarbarurn, from 
Gr. rhion barbaron — rA^on, rhubarb (said to 
be from Rha, the Volga), and barbaron, bar- 
barian. The plant is indigenous on the 
banks of the Volga ] The common name of 
plants of the genua Rheum (see Rheum), 
which vleld the leaf-stalks used for making 
tarts, &c. The species, which are numerous, 
are large herbaceous plants, natives of cen- 
tral Asia, with strong, branching, almost 
fleshy roots ; erect, thick branching stems, 
sometimes 6 or 8 feet hijgh The roots are 
medicinal; but those of different species 
seem to possess their medicinal properties 
in very duferent degrees. The best offloinal 
rhubarb Is the root of R. ojffUsinale, a species 
growing in south-eastern Tibet, A good 
deal of rhubarb reaches Europe through j 
Russia, but formerly came through Turkey 
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by way of Anatolia, hence its name of Rus- 
sian or Tnrkey rhubarb. Other species are 
Rheum undulatum, or Buohariau rhubarb; 
R. Rhapontioum, or English rhubarb; R. 
Rhwponticwm undulatum and eompactum, 
or Irench rhubarb; JR. patmatum, and R. 
Emodi and Webbianum, or Himalayan rhu- 
barb. Rhubarb is a valuable article in the 
materia medica, being an aperient, and at 
the same time a to^c and astringent.— 
Monk’s rhubarb, Rumex alpinus and R. Pa^ 
tientia. — Poor man’s rhubarb, Thalictrum 
Jlavum. 
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Rhubarby (rdT>ftrb-i), a. Relating to rhu- 
barb; like rhubarb. 

Rbuxnb (rum), n. (From rhomb.] In navig. 
(a) a line which mt^es any riven angle with 
the meridian. (6) One of the thirty-two 
points of the compass (c) A rhumb-line. 

Rhumb-line (rum'lln), n. In navig a Une 
described by the course of a ship saiUng 
steadUy in any one direction except towai-ds 
any of the cardinal points ; same as Loxo- 
dromic Curve. See Loxodeomic. 

RhUB (rus), n. [L., from Gr. rhous, sumach.] 
Sumach, a genus of deciduous ti’ees and 
evergreen shrubs, nat. order Anacardiaceee 
This genus is found in the south of Europe, 
in Africa, in Asia, and North and South 
America. They have usually compound 
leaves and panicles of small greenish-white 
or yeUowisn flowers. Most of the species 
are poisonous, but they are much cultivated 
as ornamental shrubs, on account of the 
beautiful red colour of their leaves in au- 
tumn. Many of them are used also for the 
purposes of dyeing and tanning, as an as- 
tringent principle, to which is frequently 
added an acid, is common to the whole 
genus. The Juice of JR. Toxicodendron (the 
poison-ivy or p«ison-oak) is extremely poi- 
sonous. R. Coriaria, or elm-leaved sumach, 
is extensively used for the purpose of tan- 
ning R. vemicifera (the varnish-bearing 
sumach or Japan vamish-tree) yields a var- 
nish used by the Japanese, and applied 
to furniture and almost everything made of 
wood. R venenata (the poison sumach or 
swamp sumach), a native of North America, 
is exceedingly poisonous ; so virulent that 
it is said to affect some persons by merely 
smelling it. 

EbuBXna (rus'ma). n. In tanning, a mixture 
of caustic lime and orpiment or tersulphide 
of arsenic, used in depilation or unhairing 
of hides. E. H. Knwht 

Rhyme (rlra), n. ((5.E. rf/me, rime, rym, 
from A. Sax. rim, gertm, number, rhyme ; 
Icel. rim, computation, rhyme, rima, a 
rhyme, a ballad; D. rijm, Dan. riim, G. reim, 
rhyme. The Romance forms, Fr. rime, Pr. 
rim, rima, rhyme, a poem, Sp. and Pg. 
rima, are no doubt from the Teutonic, and 
not from L. rhythmus, Gr. rkythmos, rhythm. 
The latter word has, however, affected the 
spelling of rhyme, which would be more 
correctly written ritne, as in Old English 
and by some modem writers *The spelling 
rhyme or rhime (with h inserted from ig- 
norance) is not older than A. D. 1560.’ Skeat] 
1. A correspondence of sound in the final 
portions of two or more syllables, more es- 
pecially the correspondence in sound of the 
terminating word or syllable of one line of 
poetry with the terminating word or syllable 
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of auother. To constitute this oorrespond- 
ence in single words or in syllables It is ne- 
cessary that the vowel and the Anal conso- 
nantal sound (if any) should be the same, or 
have nearly the same sound, the initial con- 
sonants being different, as in find and mind, 
new and drew, cause and mws. -^Male or 
masculine rhymes, rhymes in which only the 
final syllables agree; as, strain, complain.-— 
Female or feminine rhymes, rhymes in which 
the two final syllables agree, the first being 
accented; ba, motion, potion. — 2. An expres- 
sion of thought in verse; poetry; metre; 
also, a composition in verse ; a poem, espe- 
cially a short one. ‘Things unattempted 
yet, in prose or rime.’ Milton. ‘Read me 
elaborately good.’ T&nnyson. ‘When 
you sang me that sweet rhyme.’ Tennyson 

He knew 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. Milton. 

8. A verse or line rhyming with another; as, 
to string rhymes together.— 4. A word an- 
swering in sound to another word. 

Is thy ambition sweating for a rhyme, 

Thou unambitious fool, at this late time? Youn^'. 

•—Rhyme and reason, verse or metre and 
sense; reasonable or sensible pounds. Also 
neither rhyme norrea8on,&o. The alliterative 
collocation of these words is old, and rhyme 
here often loses its own special signification. 

But are you so much in love as your rhymes speakt 
Neither rhyme nor reason can express how much. 

Shah. 

For rhyme with reason may dispense, 

And sound has right to govern sense. Prior. 

— To act without rhyme or reason, to act 
recklessly, or without due thought and con- 
sideration. 

Rh3ane (rim), v.i. pret. & pp. rhymed; ppr. 
rhyming. 1. To accord in the terminational 
sounds. 

But fagotted his notions as they fell, 

And it they rhymed and rattled, all was well. 

Drydon. 

2. To make verses. 

There march’d the bard and blockhead side by side. 
Who rhymed for hire, and patronlxed for pride. 

Pope. 

Rhyme (ilm), v.t. l. To put into rhyme; as, 
to rhyme a story. —2. To bring into a certain 
condition by rhyming; to influence by rhyme. 
‘Fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme 
themselves into ladies’ favours.’ Shak. 
RhymeleBB (rimaes), a. Destitute of rhyme; 
not having consonance of sound. ‘And doth 
beside on rhymeless numbers tread.’ Bp. 
Hall. 

Rhymer (rlm'6r), n. One who makes rhymes; 
a versifier; a poor poet. 

Rhymer, come on, and do the worst you can ; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden, 

Rhyme-royal (rlm'roi-al), n. A name for- 
merly given to the stanza of seven lines of 
ten-syllable verse, in which the first and 
third lines rhyme, the second, fourth, and 
fifth, and the sixth and seventh. The fol- 
lowing stanza from Saokville’a Induction to 
Mirror for Magistrates is an example. 

'And first, within the porch and Jaws of hell, 

Sat deep Remorse of Conscience, all besprent 
With tears; and to herself oft would she tell 
Her wretchedness, and, cursing, never stent 
To sob and sigh, but ever thus lament 
With thoughtful care ; as she that, all in vain. 
Would wear and waste continually in pain.' 

Rhymery (rim'6r-i), n. The art of making 
rhymes. Eclec Rev. [Rare.] 

Rhymlc (rlm'ik), a. Pertaining to rhyme. 
[Rare.] 

Rhymster, RhymlBt (rim'stdr, rim'ist), n. 
A rhymer ; a poor or mean poet. 
RRyncliooeplialla (rln'kO-se-fa'Tl-a), n. pi 
[Gr. rhynchos, a snout, and kephali, head.] 
A group of lizards comprising only the genus 
Sphenodon (which see). 

Rll3mch00eti (rin-kd-se'ti), n. pi [Gr. rhyn- 
chos, a snout, and kstos, a whale.] A family 
of cetaceans allied to the cachalots or sperm- 
whales. They are distinguished by the pos- 
session of a pointed snout, single blow-hole, 
small dorsal fin, and dentition. The most 
important living genera are Hyi^roodon 
and Ziphins, of which the former is found 
in the North Atlantic, and the latter in the 
Mediterranean and South Atlantic. 
Rh3mcllOlit6 (rln'kol-it), n. [Gr. rhynchos, 
a beak, and lithos, a stone.] The fossil man- 
dible of a cephalopod. 

Rliynohonella (nn-ko-nella), n. [A dim. 
from Or. rhynchos, a beak.] Lit. little-beak. A 
genus of brachiopodous molluscs, character- 
by a Wgonri, acutely-beaked shell. No 
fewer than 250 fossil species are numbered 
from the lower Silurian upward, but only 
two or three living species are known, tn- 
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hAbiting the deeper parts of the Arotio and 
Antarouc Oceans. 

BhynohonelUdA (iin>ko-nelll-d6X ^ pl- A 

family of molluscoids of the class Brachio- 
poda. IHie valves of the shell are united 
along a hinge-line ; the lobes of the mantle 
are not completely free, and the intestine 
ends otecally. 

Rhl^ohophora (rin-kof 6-ra), n. [Gr. rhyn- 
cho8, a snout, and pherd, to bear. ] The cur- 



Rhynchophora — Curcuito imperialis. 


cuUos or weevils, a sub-section of coleopter- 
ous insects, characterized by having the 
head prolonged in the form of a snout or 
proboscis. 

^imohophore (rinlco-fbr), n. One of the 
J^ynchophora. 

Rtiynohops (rinlcops), n. [Gr. rhynckoa, a 
beak, and Ops, the eye.] The skimmers or 
scissor-biUs, a ^nus of aquatic birds belong- 
ing to the gull family, and allied to the 
terns. The R. nigra (black skimmer or 
shearwater) is found on the coasts of Ame- 
rica, and on various coasts of Asia. It skims, 
while on wing, the surface of the sea for its 
food. Another species is found in Africa, 
R. orientalis. See Skimmer. 

RtaynchOBatirus (rin-ko-sft'rus). n. [Gr. 
rhynehos, a beak or snout, and sauros, a 
lizard.] A fossil genus of sauriaus discov- 
ered in the new red sandstone of Warwick- 
shire. There are no teeth apparent in either 

i aw, and Professor Owen supposes it may 
lave had its Jaws encased by a bony or 
homy sheath as in turtles. 

Rhynchospora (rin-kos'po-ra), n. [Gr. 
rhynchos, a beak, and gporos, seed ] Beak- 
rush, a genus of perennial tufted leafy sedges, 
nat. order Cyperacese. Two species, R. alba 
and R. /tisca, ore British plants growing on 
wet spongy bogs. The former is common, 
but the latter has been hitherto recognized 
in only a few places. 

Rhyne <rin), n. The name given to the best 
Quality of Russian hemp 
Riiyparography (rl-pa-rog'ra-n), n. [Gr. 
rAypuros, foul, filthy, and graphO, to write, 
to delineate. ] Lit. dirt - painting : a con- 
temptuous term applied by the ancients to 
genre or still-life pictures. Fairfiolt 
Rhyslmeter (ri-8ini'e.t6r), n. [Gr. rhym, a 
flowing, and metron, a measure. ] An instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of fluids or 
the speed of ships. It presents the open end 
of a tube to the impact of the current, which 
raises a column of mercury in a graduated 
tube. 

Rhythm, Rhythmus (rithm. rith^mus), n. 
[L. rhythmus, from Or. rhythmos, any regu- 
larly recurring vibratory motion, from root 
of rheO, to flow.) 1. The measure of time 
or movement by regularly recurring im- 
pulses, sounds, <&c., as in jpoetry, prose 
composition, and music, and by analogy, 
dancing; periodical emphasis; numerical 
proportion or harmony. In poetry it is the 
regular succession of accent, emphasis, or 
voice-stress; or a certain succession of long 
and short (heavy and light) syllables in a 
verse. Prose also has its rhythm, and the 
only difference (so far as sound is concerned) 
between verse and prose is, that the former 
consists of a re^ar succession of similar 
cadences, or of a limited variety of cadences, 
divided bygrammaticalpausesand emphases 
into proportional clauses, so as to present 
sensible responses to the ear at regular pro- 

E ortioned distances; prose, on the other 
and, is an arrangement of words in an ex- 
pressive and plearing succession; but it does 
not follow precise rules of rhythm as in 
poetry, except, perhaps, it may approximate 
to the rhythm of verse at the beginning and 
end of Mriods. In mmie, rhythm is the 
disposition of the notes of a composition in 


respect of time and measure; the periodical 
recurrence of accent; the measured beat 
which marks the chai^ter and expression 
of the music. In dancing, the rhythm is 
recognized in the sound of the feet. — 
2. Rhyme; metre; verse; number. 

Shutting reasons up in rhythm. 

Of Heliconian honey in living words. 

To make a truth less harsh. Tennyson. 

8. In med. the order of proportion, as regards 
time, which reigns between the different 
movements of an organ— as of the organism 
in health and disease. Thus, rhythm is ap- 
plied to the diurnal variations of the pulse; 
and to the paroxysmal movements of an in- 
termittent. Dunglison. 

Rhythmert (rith'mfir), n. A rhymer; a 
poetaster. 'One now scarce counted for a 
rhythmer, formerly admitted for a poet.* 
Fuller. 

Rhythmic, Rhythmical (rith'mik, rith'- 
mik-al), a. [Gr. rhythmikos, L. rhythmicus. 
See Rhythm. ] 1. Of or partaking to rhythm ; 
having rhythm; duly regulated by cadences, 
accents, and quantities. ‘My rhythmic 
thought.* E. B. Browning. 

The love of rhythmical accent is something in- 
herent in human nature, and not dependent on acci- 
dents of time, place, ana habits. Even the very phy- 
sical basis of music is rhythm, since the distinction 
between what we recognize as musical sounds, and 
those which are not so consists in the isochronous 
character of the vibrations of the former. Md. Rev. 

2. In med. periodical. 

Rhy thmlftally (rith‘mik-al-li), adn. In a 
rhythmical manner; with rhythm. 
Rhythmlcfl (rith'miks), n. That branch of 
music which treats of the length of sounds 
and of emphasis. 

RhytlimlXlgt (rith'ming), a. Rhyming. 

‘ Witness that impudent lie of the rhythm- 
tn^monk.' Fuller. 

Rhythmless (rithm'les), a. Destitute of 
rhythm. Coleridge. 

Bhythmometer (rith-mom'et-6r), n. [Gr. 
rhythmos, and metron,meamre.] An instru- 
ment for marking time to movements in 
music. See Metronome. 

RhythmuB (rith'mua), n. [L. ] Same as 
Rhythm. 

Rh:^ldoma (^ri-tld'o-ma), n. [Gr. rhytos, 
flowing, and dorna, a house. ] In bot. a for- 
mation of plates of cellular tissue within 
the liber or mesophlosum 
Rhirtilia (ri-ti'na), n. [Gr. rhytis, a furrow, 
a wrmkle.) A genus of plant-eating ceta- 
ceans, or rather sirenians, allied to the 
manatee and dugong, but approximately 
edentate, having bony palatal apparatus for 
crushing its food. The only species known 
was the R. Stelleri, now extinct. It was dig- 
covered about the middle of last century on 
Behring’s Island, off Kamtchatka, and de- 
scribed by M. Steller, whence the name. 
It was an animal of great size, some speci- 
mens measuring 25 feet In length and 20 
feet at the greatest circumference. It was 
exterminated soon after its discovery. 

Rial (rfi'al), n. A Spanish coin. See REAL. 
Rinl (ri'al), n. [An old form of royal.} A 
royal; a gold coin of varying value, formerly 
current in Britain. In the reign of Henry 
VI. the gold rial was current for 10s. ; in the 
berinnlng of Queen Elizabeth's reign, golden 
rims were coined at 15s. each ; and in the 
reign of James I. there were rose-rials of 
gold at 80s., and spur-rials at 15s. Spelled 
also Ryal. 

Rialto (re-ai‘td), n. A bridge over the Grand 
Canal in Venice. 

On the Rtalte every night at twelve 

I take my evening walk of meditation. Otway. 

Biancy (ri'an-si), n. [See Riant.] State or 
character of being riant; cheerfulness; 
gaiety. 

If it were not that the tone, in some parts, has mote 
of nancy, even of levity, than we could nave expected. 

Carlyle. 

Riant (il'ant or rfi-tth) a. FPr., ppr. of rite, 
L. mere, to laugh.] Laughing ; gay ; smil- 
ing ; as, a riant landscape, 

Goethe's childhood is throughout of riant. Joyful 
character. Carlyle. 

Rlh (rib), n, [A Sax. rib, ribb; cog. D. rCb, 
ribbe. L.G. rib&e, Dan. ribbeen (that is rib- 
bone), G. rtppe, a rib, IceL rif, a rib— also 
a reqrof rocKB.] 1. One of the curved bones 
springing from the vertebral column and 
inclosing a certain number of the important 
organs and viscera in man and other verte- 
brate animals. The ribs in the human body 
are twelve on each ride, proceeding from 
the spine to the sternum, or toward it, and 
serving to inclose and protect the heart, 
lungs, Ac. The seven upper ribs are called 


true ribs, and the five lower tmesfaUs ribs. 
See PXJBURAPOPHT8I8.— 2. That which re- 
sembles or is considered to resemble a rib 
in form, use, position, Ac. ; as, (a) in ship- 
building, one of the bent timber or metallic 
bars which spring from the keel, and which 
form or strengthen the ride of a ship. 
(5) In arch. (1) an arch-formed piece of tim- 
ber for supporting the lath-and-plaster work 
of domes, vaults, <ko.; (21 a plain, or vari- 
ously moulded, clusterea, and ornamented 
moulding on the interior of a vaulted roof; 
(8) a curved member of on arch centre; (4) a 
term sometimes applied to the mouldings 
of timber roofs, and those forming tracery 
on walls and in windows, (a) In bot one of 
the principal pieces of the framework of a 
leaf, especially the central lougitudinal vein, 
or any similar elevated line above a body, 
(d) One of the curved parts on which any- 
thing expanded rests for support; specifi- 
cally, one of the extension rods on which 
the cover of an umbrella is stretched, (e) A 
rominent line or rising on cloth, as in cor- 
uroy. (/) Anything long and narrow ; a 
strip. 'A small rt&of land, that is scarce 
to be found without a guide.’ Echard. 
(g) In mach. an angle-plate cast between 
two other plates, to brace and strengthen 
them, as between the sole and wall-plate 
of a bracket. (A) In mining, a pillar of coal 
left as a support for the roof of a mine, 
(i) In bookbinding, one of the ridges on the 
back of a book, which serve for covering the 
tapes and for ornament.— 3. A wife, in allu- 
sion to Eve, our common mother, formed 
out of Adam's rib. ‘ Punch and his n& Joan.’ 
Sir IT. /Scott. [Familiar.]— of a parrel 
(naut.), short pieces of wood having holes 
tlirough which are reeved the two parts of 
the parrel-rope. 

Rib (rib), v.t pret. A pp. ribbed; ppr. ribhing. 
1. To furnish with ribs; to form with rising 
lines and channels ; as, to rib cloth.— 2. To 
inclose with ribs; to shut in. Shak.—Z. To 
plough so as to leave rib-like ridges some- 
what apart. Loudon. See Ribbing. 
Ribadoquin, Ribaude(|iiln (ri-bad'd-kwin, 

I rl-bft'de^wln), n. [Sp. ribadoquin, Fr. ri- 
baudequin; comp, riband, a soldier, mem- 
ber of a forlorn hope.] A medieeval engine 
of war, consisting of a kind of war-chariot 
fortified with iron spikes, placed in front 
of an army arrayed for battle. In the four- 
teenth century they were furnished with 
small cannons. The name was also given to a 
powerful cross-bow for throwing long darts 
Ribald (rib'ald), 7i. [O.E. also ribawd, r»- 
baud, O.Fr. rioauld, ribault, riband, lewd, 
lecherous; It. ribaldo, a person of the low- 
est class and most profligate character; 
from O.H.G. hrtbd, h^ipa, M.H.G. hrtbe, a 
prostitute.] A low, vulgar, brutal ivretch ; 
a lewd fellow; a foul-mouthed fellow. 

Ne’er one spri^ of laurel graced those ribalds. 

From dashing ^ntly down to piddling Tibbalds. 

Pope. 

Ribald (rib'ald), a. Low; base; mean; vile; 
obscene. Shak. 

RibaldiBb (rib'ald-ish), a. Disposed to ri- 
baldry. 'A rt&aldtsA tongue.' Bp. HaU. 
RibaldrouB (rib'ald-ms), a. Containing ri- 
baldry. J. M. Mason. 

Ribaldry (rib'ald-ri), n. The talk of a rib- 
ald ; obscene language ; indecency ; ob- 
scenity. 

The ribaldry of his conversation moved astonish- 
ment even in that age. Macaulay. 

Riband (rib'and), n. See Ribbon. 

The setting of flowers in hair, and of ribands on 
dresses, were adso subjects of frequent admiration 
with you. Ruskin. 

Riband (rib'and), v.t To adorn with rib- 
ands; to ribbon. *Ribanded with green and 
yellow.’ B. Jonson. 

Riband-weed (rib'and-wgd), n. The com- 
mon name in some districts of the ordinary 
form Of Laminaria saecharina. 

Riband,! Ribaude,! n. [See Ribald.] a 
ribald ; a man of loose character ; a rogue, 
vagrant, or the like. 

Rltoud^nln. See Ribadoquin. 
]IUbaudrie,t n. Ribaldry; indecent words 
or actions. Chaucer. 

Rlbaiidroii8,t Bibaudredt (rib'ad-nu, rib'- 
gd-red), a. Obscene; lewd; lascivious. 'Yon 
ribaudred nag of Egypt.’ Shak. 

Ribband (rliyaud), n. Same as Ribamd. See 
Ribbon. 

Rib-band (ribljand), n. In ship-building, 
(a) one of the long, narrow, fleidble pieces 
of wood nailed tem^rarlly on the outside 
of the frames lenrawise, so as to encom- 
pass the vessel and keep the framework In 


Fftte, flir, fat, fgU; mfi, met, htr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; f, Sc. tsy. 
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pofition and impart itability to the ikele- 
ton. (b) A square timber of the slip fas- 
tened len^ways in the bilMways to pre- 
vent the timbers of the cradle slipping out- 
wards during launchiiw. 
BlhlMUid-llne(rib'bana-lIa),n. In ship-build- 
ing, one of the diagonal lines on the body- 
plan, by means of which the points called 
turmarka, where the respective bevellings 
are to be applied to the timbers, are marked 
off upon the mould. 

Ribband-nail (rib'band-n&l), n. In ship- 
building, a nail having a large round head 
With a ring to prevent the head from split- 
ting the timber or being drawn through: 
used chiefly for fastening ribbands. Written 
also Ribbing-naU, 

Ribbed (ribd), p. and a. Furnished with 
ribs; as, ribbed with steel; inclosed as with 
ribs; marked or formed with rising lines and 
channels; as, ribbed cloth. 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 

As is the rtbbtti sea-sand. Wordsworth. 

Ribbing (rib'ing), n. 1. An assemblage or 
arrangement of ribs, as the timber work 
sustaining a vaulted celling, ridges on cloth, 
veins in the leaves of plants, <fec. — -2. In 
agri. a kind of imperfect ploughing, for- 
merly common, by which stubbles were ra- 
pidly turned over, every alternate strip 
only being moved. By this method only 
half the land is raised; the furrow being 
laid over quite flat, and covering an equal 
space of the level surface. A similar oper- 
ation is still in use in some places, edter 
land has l)een pulverized by clean plough- 
ings and is ready for receiving the seed, 
and the mode of sowing upon land thus 
prepared is also called ribbing. 
Rlbblng-xiall(rib'ing.nal),n. See Ribband- 
nail. 

Ribble-rabble (riba-rab-l), n. [Reduplica- 
tion of rabble.] 1. A rabble; a mob. ‘ A rib- 
ble-rabble of gossips.' John Taylor.— 2. Silly 
or indecent talk. 'Such uncouth wretched 
ribble-rabble.’ Hudibras liedivivus. 
Rlbble-rowt (rlb'l-ro), n. A list; a cata- 
logue. 

This witch a ribbU-row rehearses. 

Of scurvy names m scurvy verses. Cotton. 

Ribbon, Riband (rib'on, rib'and), n. [O.E. 
ribane, riban, rtbatU, <fec., from 0 and 
Prov. Fr. riban, Mod.Fr. ruban, a word pro- 
bably of Germanic origin, being derived, ac- 
cording to Dies, from D ring-hand, a neck- 
tie, lit. a ring-band; ban, from band, being 
also seen in one or two other French words. 
Others take it from D. rij, G reihe, a row, a 
line, and hand. Or perhaps the French word 
is from the Celtic; comp. Gael, ribean, a 
ribbon, a flllet for the hair; rib, ribe, a hair; 
Ir. ribe, ribon, a ribbon ; W. rhib, what is 
thinly laid in a row or streak; rhibin, a nar- 
row row, a streak; Armor, ribbin, an alley, a 
passage between two walls ] 1. A flllet of 
silk, satin, &c. ; a narrow web of silk, satin, 
or other material, generally used for an or- 
nament, or for fastening some part of female 
dress. The terms blue ribbon and red rib- 
bon are often used to designate the orders 
of the Garter and Bath respectively, the 
badge of the former being supported by a 
blue ribbon, and that of the latter by a red 
ribbon. See Blue-ribbon. 

Who but a woman . . . enriched her favourite or- 
nament with four clianges of costume, as riband, rt- 
bon, ribbon, ribbandt Comhill Mag. 

2. What resembles a ribbon In some re- 
spects; a narrow, thin strip of anything; as, 
(a) in metal working, a long, thin strip of 
metal, such as a watch-spring ; a (hin steel 
band for a belt, or an endless saw ; a thin 
band of magnesium for burning; a thin 
steel strip for measuring, resembling a tape- 
line, Ac. (6) A continuous strand of cotton 
or other fibre in a loose, untwisted condition; 
a sliver, {c) A shred; as, sails torn to ribbons, 
(d) pi. Carriage reins. 

[Colloq.] — To handle the 
ribbons, to drive, (c) In/ier. 
one of the ordinaries, con- 
taining one-eighth part of 
the bend of ^^ch it is a 
diminutive ; as, in the 
figure, a bend between a 
rtbbrni in chief and a bend- 
let in base. Written also Ribbon. 
Ribband. Ribon. 

Ribbon (rib 'onL v.t. To adorn with ribbons; 
to furnish with ribbons or stripes resem- 
bling ribbons. 

£ach her ribbon'd tambourine 

FlWing on the mountain sod, 

With a lovely frightened mien. 

Came about the youthful god. Mat. Arnold. 



Ribbon (rib'on), a. Of or pertaining to Rib- 
bonism. 

Ribbon- brako (rib'on-briUc), n. A brake 
having a band which nearly sarrounds the 
wheel whose motion is to be checked. 
Bibbon-fisll (rib'on-flsh), n. The popular 
name of the fishes of the genus Cepola, acan- 
thopterygious fishes belon^ng to the Ce- 
poUdsB family and order Teleostei. The pe- 
culiar characters of the ^nus are indicated 
by the name, the species being distinguished 
by their lengthened bodies, much flattened 
at the sides, and their small scales. 

Ribbon -grass (rib'on-gras), n. Canary, 
grass; a garden variety, striped with green 
and white, of Phalaris arunainoAiea, a grass 
which is found in its wild state by the sides 
of rivers. Called also Gardener’s Garters. 
Rlbbonlsm (rib'on-izm), n. The principles 
of a secret association of Irishmen, which 
had its origin about 1808. The primary ob- 
ject of the association was antagonism to 
the Orange organization of the northern 
Protestants, to which was added the retalia- 
tion of agrarian oppression or injustice, real 
or supposed, by the assassination of land- 
lords, laud-agents, Ac. The members were 
bound to each other by an oath, and had 
pass- words, signs, Ac. They had their name 
from a piece of ribbon they wore as a badge. 
Each local association was called a lodge. 
Ribbon-Jasper (rib'on-jas-per), n. A name 
given to those varieties of jasper in which 
the colours are arranged in parallel layers 
or stripes, like ribbons. It is a product of 
argillaceous strata metamorphosed by con- 
tact with hot igneous rocks. 

Ribbon-lodge (rib'on-loj), «. An assembly 
of Ribbonmen or their place of meeting. 
Ribbonman (rib'on-man), n. A member of 
an Irish Ribbon association or lodge See 
Ribbonish. 

Ribbon-map (rlb'on-map),n. A map printed 
on a long strip which winds on an axis 
within a case. 

Ribbon-saw (rib'on-SA), n. Same as Band- 
saw. 

Ribbon-worm frlb'on-wermX n. A name 
given to individuals of toe Nemertida 
(which see). 

Ribes (ri'bSz), n. [From Ribas, a name given 
by the Araiuan physicians of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries to a species of rhu- 
barb, and erroneously supposed to apply to 
our currant plants.] A genus of plants 
forming the nat. order Grossulaceio (which 
see). It is well known as producing the 
currant and gooseberry, and also for afford- 
ing many of the ornamental shrubs of our 
gardens The species are natives of the 
mountains, hills, woods, and thickets of the 
temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica. 

Rib-grass, Ribwort (rib'gras, rib'w6rt), n. 
A British plant of the genus Plantago, the 
P lanceolata. See PLANTAOlNEiB. 

Ribibet (rib'ib), n. 1. A musical instrument; 
a rebec. Chaucer. See REBEC.— 2. [Comp. 
ribald.] An old bawd. 

Or some good rtbibe about Kentish town 
Or Hogsden, you would hang now for a witch. 

B. yoftsoH. 

Ribible,t n. A small ribibe or rebec. Chau- 
cer. 

Ribless (ribles), a. Having no ribs. 

Ribon (rib'onl, n. Same as Ribbon. 
Ribroastt (rib'rdst), v.t. To beat soundly: 
a burlesque word. 

But rU ribroast thee and bumbast thee still 
With my enraged muse, and angry quill. 

yohn Taylor. 

Ribston-pippin (rib'ston-pip-in), n. [^om 
Ribston, in Yorkshire, where Sir Henry 
Goodricke planted three pips obtained from 
Rouen in Normandy. Two died, but one 
survived to become the parent of all the 
Ribston apples in England. Brewer.] A 
fine variety of apple. 

Rib-supported (rib'sup-pflrt-ed), a. Sup- 
ported or sustained by ribs. 

Rib-vaulting (rib-vftlt'ing), n. In arch. 
vaulting having ribs projecting below the 
general surface of the ceiling to strengthen 
and ornament it 

Ribwort (rib' w6rt). See Rib-grass. 

-RiC. A termination denoting Jurisdiction, 
or a district over which government is 
exercised, as in bishopric, A. Sax. cyne-ric, 
king-ric. It is the A. Sax. rice, power, do- 
minion, kingdom, realm ; G. reicA, D. rijk, 
Goth, reiki, dominion; from the same root 
as E. right, rich, L. rego, to rule, whence 
regal, region, Ac. As a termination of proper 
names it denotes rich or powerful, as in 
Frederick, rich in peace. 


Blooiaooss (rik-8l-&'s6-d), njgl. [In honour 
of F. Francisco Riccio, a Florentine botan- 
ist] A nat order ot liverworts, or Hepa- 
ticsB, consisting of deUcate, green, mem- 
branous fronds, spreading on the ground or 
floating in water. The fruits are idways 
sessile on the frond, more or less embedded 
in its substance according to the thickness; 
the spores are unaccompanied by elaters. 
They are mostly natives of warm climates. 
Rice (ris), n. [Fr, riz or ris, from L. oryza, 
from Gr. oryza, oryzon, rice, from Ar. ruz, 
rice in the husk.] A plant of the genus 
Oryza and its seed. (See Oryza.) There is 
only one important species, 0. saliva. The 
plant is prc»bably originally a native of India, 
but it is now cultivated In all warm climates, 
and the grain forms a large 
portion of the food of the 
inhabitants. In America 
it grows chiefly on low 
moist land, which can be 
overflowed. It is a light 
and nutritious food, and 
very easy of digestion. Rice 
is an annual, erect, simple, 
round, and Jointed, from 
1 to 6 feet high; the leaves 
are large,flrm, and pointed, 
arising from very long, 
cylindrical, and finely stri- 
ated sheaths; the flowers 
are disposed in a panicle 
somewhat resembling that 
of the oats ; the seeds are 
white and oblong, but vary 
in size and form in the 
VL{ct(Oryxa saliva) numerous varieties. There 
is an immense variety in 
the qualities of rice, but the rice raised on 
the low marshy grounds of Carolina is un- 
questionably very superior to any brought 
from any other quarter. Of the rice imported 
from the East that from Patna is the most 
esteemed. Canada rice, or the wild rice of 
North America, is the Zizania aquatioa, 
quite different from the true rice. The seeds 
are farinaceous, and much used for food by 
the Indians 

Rice-bird (rlsTifird). n. l. A bird of the 
United States, the Emheriza oryzivora, or 
Dolichonyz oryzivorus, bo named from its 
feeding on rice. In New England it is called 
bobolink or bob-lincoln. Called also Rice- 
bunting or Rice-troopial. See Bobolink.— 
2. One of the names of the paddy -bird or 




Rice-bird [Loxia oryzvvorei). 


Java sparrow, the Loa;ia oryzivora. In Java 
and other paHs of Asia where it is found it 
commits great ravages in the rice fields with 
Its sharp and powerful bill. It is admired 
for its elegant shape and colouring. 
Rlce-blscolt (ris'bis-ket), n. A biscuit 
made with flour, with a greater or less por- 
tion of rice mixed, sweetened with sugar, 
and flavoured and enriched with butter, 
currants, Ac. 

Rice-bunting (ris'bunt-ing), n. Same as 
Rice-bird, 1. 

Rice-dust (rls'dust), n. The refuse of rice 
which remains when it is cleaned for the 
market, consisting of the husk, broken 
grains, and dust; rice-meal. It is a valu- 
able food for cattle. 

Rice -flour (ris' flour), n. Ground rice for 
making puddings, Ac. 

Rioe-s^ue (ris^glu), n. A species of glue 
made by boiling ground rice in soft water 
to the consistence of thin jelly. 

Rice-meal (rls'mSl), n. same as Rice-dust. 
Rlce-mlUi: (ris'milk), n. Milk boiled and 
thickened with rice. 

Rloe-];>ap6r (ris'pa-pfir), n. l. Paper made 
from rice straw, used in Japan and else- 
where.— 2. A substance prepared from the 
centr^ cellular portion or pith of the stem 
of Aralia pavyri/era. The stem of the 
plant is cut Into lengths and the woody 
part removed. The pfth is then, by means 
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of a sharp knife, carefully pared from the 
olrcumferenoe to the centre so as to form 
a rolled layer of equal thickness through- 
out, the cellular structure being easily seen 
under the microscope. It is brought from 
China, where it is used ns a material for 
painting upon and for the manufacture of 
several fancy and oniamental articles. It is 
sometimes erroneously stated to he prepared 
from rice. 

Rlce-puddlng (ris'pud-lng), n. Pudding 
made of milk and rice, with eggs and sugar, 
and often enriched with fruit, as currants, 
gooseberries, apples, <&c. 

!IUoe-Bbell (ris'shel), n. A species of shell 
of the genus Oliva. 

Kioe-BOUP (rls'sbp), n. A kind of soup made 
with rice, enriched and flavoured with butter, 
cream, veal, chicken, or mutton stock, a little 
salt and pepper, and thickened with flour. 
Bloe>trooplal (ris'trb-pi-al), 91 . The same 
as Riee-hird, 1. 

Rice-water (rls'wft-tdr), n. Water thickened 
by boiling rice in it, sweetened with sugar 
and flavoured with cinnamon, cloves, nut- 
meg. or the like. It is a pleasant drink, 
and is often given in cases of diarrhoea 
Rioe-Weevll (rls'wd-vil), n. An insect, the 
Calandra oryzae, resembling the common 
wheat-weevil, which preys on rice, maize, Ac. 
Blce-Wine (ris'win), n. A highly intoxicat- 
ing liquor made by the Chinese from rice. 
Bl^ (rich), a. [Partly from Fr. riche, rich, 
partly from A. Sax. riee, rich, powerful, the 
two words having no doubt amalgamated. 
The French word w from O. H. G. riche (Mod. 
G. reich), rich, this ag^ being cog. with 
A. Sax. rice, Icel rihr, Goth, reikg, rich, the 
root being that of E. right. Riches is not 
from rich, but directly from the PYench,] 

1. Having abundant material possessions; 
possessing a large portion of land, goods, 
or money, or any other valuable property; 
opulent; wealthy; opposed to poor. 

Abram was very rich m cattle, in silver, and in 
gold. Gen. xiti. a. 

2. Hence, generally, well supplied; abound- 
ing; as. a rtc/i entertainment; a ricA treasury. 

If life be short it shall be glorious ; 

Each moment shall be WcA m some great action. 

Roiue. 

8. Abundant in materials; producing ample 
supplies ; yielding CTeat quantities of any- 
thing valuable; productive; fertile; fruitful; 
as, a ricA mine; rich ore; rich soil; rich crop. 

Where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her king.s barbaric pearl and gold Mtltou 

4. Composed 0 / valuable, precious, or costly 
materials or ingredients; procured at great 
outlay; highly valued ; sumptuous; costly; 
as, rich presents ; rich furniture. ‘ Richer 
than these diamonds.' Tennyson. 


jRtch and rare were the gems she wore, 

And a bright gold nng on her wand she bore. Moore. 


6. Abounding in nutritive or agreeable quali- 
ties; abounding in qualities gratifying the 
sense of taste; especially, as applied to arti- 
cles of food, highly seasoned or abound- 
ing in oleaginous ingredients; to articles 
of drink, sweet, luscious, or highly flav- 
oiii e l . as, a rich dish ; rich cream or soup; 
rich pastry; ric/i fruit; ricA wine. —6 Fully 
or largely gratifying the sense of sight; not 
faint or delicate; vivid; bright; as, ric^ col- 
ours. * Rich windows that exclude the light ' 
Gray.— 7 Gratifyingoragreeable to thesense 
of hearing, sweet; mellow; soft; harmonious; 
as, a rich tone ; rich music. ' Or voice the 
richest toned that sings ’ Tennyson — 
8. Abounding in humour; highly provocative 
of amusement or laugh ter; funny; laughable; 
as, a rich idea; a rich joke. 


• A capital party, only you were wanted. We had 
Beaumanotrand Vere, and Jack Tufton and Spraggs.’ 
— ' Was Spraggs rich t Wasn’t he 1 I have not done 
laughing yet Hetoldiisa story about the little Biron, 
who was over here last year . , . Killing I Get 

him to tell it to you. The richest thing you ever heard ’ 
Disraeli 

—The rich, used as a noun, denotes a rich 
man or person, or more frequently in the 
plural, rich men or persons. 

The rich hath many friends. Prov xiv. 20 . 


This word is often used in the formation of 
compounds which are self-exnlanatory; as, 
ficA-coloured, rtcA-fleeced, rica-haired, tich- 
laden, Ac. 

Rioh t (rich), V t. To enrich. See Enrich. 

Of alt these liounds, ev’n from this line to this, 

With shadowy forests and with champaigns rich'd. 

Shah. 

lt.i nhn.rdHn . (rich-aridi-a), n. [In honour of 
L C. iiicAard, an eminent French botanist.] 
A genus of plants, nat order Aracete, of 
which only one species Is known {R. oethi- 


opica), a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is one of the most beautiful of aroldeous 
plants, with large, handsome, glossy leaves, 
and white spathes, growing vigorously in the 
ordinary apartments of a house, and may be 
made to blossom all the year round. It was 
introduced into this country under the name 
of Calla cBthwpica, and is often known as the 
white arum, lily of the Nile, or trumpat lily. 
Rldiard Roe. See John Doe. 
RlchardBOZlla (rich-ard-sO'ni-aj, n. [In me- 
mory of Richard Richardson, an English 
botanist } A genus of plants, nat. order 
Rubiaceao. The species are natives of Amer- 
ica. They are trailing plants with woody 
roots covered with a uilck rough rind, and 
small flowers clustered together in heads 
at the ends of the branches, and surrounded 
by an involucre. R. scabra (white ipecacu- 
anha) inhabits tropical America, and pos- 
sesses properties similar to those of Cephas- 
lis Jpecaeuanfia. 

Riches (rich'ez), n. [From Fr. n‘cA«sse fsing ), 
lit. richness, from riche, rich. See Rich.] 

1. That which makes rich; an abundance 
of land, goods, or money; abundant posses- 
siona; wealth; opulence; affluence. 

Riches do not consist in having more gold and sil- 
ver, but in having more in proportion than our neigh- 
bours. Locke 

2, That which is or appears rich, precious, 
sumptuous, or the like. ‘ The riches of hea- 
ven’s pavement, trodden gold.' Milton. 
This word, as may be inferred from the ety- 
mology, is really in the singular number, 
but is very rarely so used, tne apparently 
plural termination having caused it to be 
regarded as a plural, and to be so used. It 
is a singular in the following examples. 

And for that riches, where i.s my deserving! Shak. 
For in one hour so great riches is come to nought. 

Rev. xvih. 17 . 

Syn. Wealth, opulence, affluence, wealthi- 
I ness, richness, plenty, abundance. 
Riohe8se,tn [Fr.] Wealth, pi. Richesses. 
Riches. Chaveer. 

Richly (rich'll), adv In a rich manner: 
(a) wth riches ; with opulence ; with abun- 
dance of goods or estate; with ample funds; 
as, a hospital richly endowed. 

In Belmont is a lady richly left. Shak 

(&)Gally; splendidly; magnificently; as, ricftiy 
dressea; ricAij/ ornamented. (c)Plenteou8ly; 
abundantly; amply; as, to be richly paid 
for services, (d) Highly; strongly; abun- 
dantly ; as, a chastisement richly deserved. 
RldmeSB (rich'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being rich; that which makes or 
constitutes anything rich; any good quality 
existing in abundance; as, (a) opulence; 
affluence; wealth; as, a man noted for rich- 
ness. (h) Fulness of supply; abundance; as, 
the rimness of a treasury, (c) Productive- 
ness; fertility; fruitfulness; slb, the richness 
of the soil ; the richness of a mine or of an 
ore, Ac. (dJ Abundance of precious or valu- 
able material or ingredients ; value; costli- 
ness ; as, richness of furniture, dress, orna- 
ments. Ac (c) Abundance of nutritive or 
agreeable qualities; as, richness of food, 
wines, odours, Ac. (/) Abundance of what- 
ever is gratifying to the eye ; brightness ; 
vividness; brilliancy; as, richness of colour. 
{g) Abundance of whatever gratifies the ear; 
sweetness; melodiousness; harmoniousness; 
as, richness of tone. (A) Tlie quality of being 
highly amusing or entertaining; the quality 
of being extremely funny or laughable ; as, 
the richness of a joke 

Rlcilllc(ri-8in'ik), o [Hee Ricinus.] A term 
applied to an acid obtained by distilling 
castor-oil at a high temperature, 

Rlcinlne (ria'i-uin), 71 . An alkaloid con- 
tained in the seeds of the castor-oil plant 
{Ricinns communis), and in those of Croton 
Tialium. It forms colourless rectangular 
prisms and lamince, having a slight taste of 
bitter almonds, insoluble in water, soluble 
in alcohol, nearly insoluble In ether and in 
benzene. 

Bidnolellie (ris-i-nol'fi-In), n. [L rieinus, 
castor-oil plant, and oleum, oil.] In chem. 
a fatty substance obtained from castor-oll, 
of which it is the chief constituent. It 
yields on saponification oxide of glyceryl 
and a liquid acid called ricinolic acM. 
Ricinollc (rls-l-nol'ik), a. In chem. pertain- 
ing to or obtained from castor-oil; &&,ricin- 
olic acid. 

RlCinUB (ris'I-nus), n. [From L. ridnus, a 
tick— from the seeds resembling ticks.] A 
genus of apetalous plants, nat. order Eu- 

S horbiaceee. The best known species is the 
I communis or palma Christ!, which pro- 


duces the castor-oil. It is conjectured to 
be originally from Barbary, and it grows 
abundantly in India. In warm countries it 



Ridnus communis (Castor-oil Plant). 

is ligneous and perennial; in cold, herbace- 
ous and annual. The varieties are numer- 
ous. See Castor-oil. 

Rick (rik), 71 . [A. Sax, hredc, a rick, a stack, 
a heap; cog. Icel. hraukr, a pile, as of fuel; 
same root as in W, crug, Ir. cruach, a heap, 
pile, rick.] 1. A stack or pile of coni or hay, 
the lower part being generally of a cylin- 
drical form, and the top part rounded or 
conical, and often thatched so as to protect 
the pile from rain.— 2 A small pile or heap 
piled up in the field by the gatherer. [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Rick (rik), v.t. To pile up In ricks. 

Bickers (rlk'6rz), n. pi. The stems or trunks 
of young trees cut up into lengths for stow- 
ing flax, hemp, and the like, or for spars for 
boat masts and yards, boat-hook staves, Ac. 
RlcketiBh (rik'et-ish), a. Somewhat rickety; 
rickety. R'uller. [Rare. ] 

Rickets (rik'ets), n. [Formed with pi. suffix 
-ets, from wrick, O.E. wrikken, to twist, thus 
denoting a disease accompanied by distor- 
tion; allied to and SKeat] A 

disease considered by some medical writers 
as a special disease of the bones, and by others 
as merely one of the various forms of scrofula. 
It commonly appears alter the age of nine 
months, and before that of two years, attack- 
ing principally the bones. The character- 
istic symptoms are a large head, prominent 
forehead, projecting breast-bone, flattened 
ribs, big belly, and emaciated limbs, with 
great debility. The bones and spine of the 
back are variously distorted. Nature fre- 
quently restores the general health, but 
leaves the limbs distorted. 

Rickety (rik'et-i),a. 1. Affected with rickets. 
'Rickety children.’ Arbuthnot — 2 Like a 
child affected with rickets; feeble in the 
joints; feeble or imperfect in general. ‘ Crude 
and rickety notions. ’ Warh^irton. — 8. Threat- 
ening to fall; approaching ruin; shaky; as, 
a rickety building. 

Rickie (rik'l), n. [Scotch.] 1. Any loose or 
confused heap. — 2. A little rick or stack. 

May Boreas never thrash your rig's, 

Nor Icicle your rukles aff tneir legs. Bums. 

RlOk-stand (rik'stand), 71. A basement of 
timber or iron, or sometimes wholly or partly 
of masonry, on which com ricks or stacks 
are built The object of rick-stands is to 
keep the lower part of the stack dry, and 
exclude vermin. 

Ricochet (rik'o-shet), 71 . [Fr. Etym, un- 
known.] A rebounding from a flat surface, 
as of a stone from water or of a cannon-ball 
from the CTound; the motion familiarly 
known as duck-and-drake. — RicocAcf Are, 
iricochet firing, the firing of guns, mortars, 
or howitzers with small charges and low 
elevation, so as to cause the balls or shells 
to roll and bound along. It is very destruc- 
tive, as the rebound causes the shot or shell 
to pass along a great space almost upon the 
ground, destroying all that it meets with in 
its way. It is frequently used in sieges to 
clear the face of a ravelin, bastion, or other 
work, dismounting guns and scattering 
men ; and may also be used against troops 
in the field. —Ricochet battery, a battery for 
firing in this manner. 

Ricochet (rik-o-shet'). v.t. pret. A pp. rioo- 
chetted; ppv. ricochetting. To operate upon 
by ricochet firing. 

Ricochet ( rik-o-shet'), v.i. To skim, as a 
stone, along the surface of water; hence, to 
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be 'made ducks and drakes of;’ to be squan- 
dered or dissipated. ‘Her money has not 
ricoohetUd.' Vickens. 

Bloture (rik'tdr), n. A gaping. Bailey. 

Bi^ttS (rlk'tus), n. [L., the opened mouth.] 
1, In hot the throat, as of a calyx, corolla, 
&c. ; the opening between the lips of a rin- 
gent or personate flower.— 2. In ornith. the 
space surrounding the base of the bill ; the 


gape. 

Rid (rid), V. t pret. <fe pp. rid or ridded; ppr. 
ridding. [A. Sax. hreddan, to take, whence 
ahreddan, ariddan, to rid, to set free, &c. ; 
cog. Icel. rydja (rythja), to clear, to empty, 
from hrjdda (hrjdtha), to clear; Dan. rydde, 
to clear, to remove.] 1. To free; to deliver; 
to take away or save. ‘ That he might rid 
him out of their hands.’ Gen. xxxvii. 22. 

I will rid you out of their bondage. Ex. vl. 6. 


2. To separate; to drive away. [Rare.] 

I will rid evil beasts out of the land. Lev. xxvi, 6. 


8. To free; to clear; to disencumber; as, to 
rid one of his care. ‘ Must rid all the sea 
of pirates.' Shak. ‘Resolved at once to 
rid nimself of pain.’ Dry den. 

I never ridded myself of an overmastering and 
brooding sense of some great calamity travelling to- 
ward me. De Qutncey. 

4. To dispose of; to finish; to despatch. ‘For 
willingness rids way.' Shak. 

Mirth will make us rid ground faster than if thieves 
were at our tails. IVcbster. 

6. To make away with ; to remove by vio- 
lence; to destroy. 

But If you ever chanre to have a child, 

Look m his youth to have him so cut off 

As, death'smen, you have rtd this sweet young 
prince. Skak. 

Rid (rid), pp. or a. Free; clear; as, to be 
rid of trouble.— To get rid of, to free one’s 
self from. 

Reduce his wages, or get rid of her. Cowper. 

Ridt (rid), pret. of ride. Shak. 

Rlddsmoe (rid'ans), n. 1. The act of ridding 
or freeing; a cleaning up or out; a clearing 
away. 

Thou Shalt not make clean riddance of the corners 
of thy field. Lev. xxiii, aa. 

2. A getting rid of something ; the state of 
being rid or free; freedom; escape; deliver- 
ance. ^Riddance from all adversity.’ Hooker. 
—A good riddance, fortunate relief from a 
person’s company; sometimes almost equiv- 
alent to the person or thing that it is well 
to be quit of. 

His mother Indignantly declared that a girl who 
could so conduct herself was Indeed a good nddauce. 

Dickens. 

Ridden (rid'n), pp. of ride. 

Bidder (rid'6r), n. One who or that which 
rids. 

Biddle (ridn), n. [A Sax. hriddel, a riddle or 
sieve, hridder, a fan, hridrian, to winnow ; 
cog. O H.G. hritard, a sieve, hrttarCn, to 
sift. The word had originally an initial 
euttural, and is from same root as L. cerno, 
to sift (whence discern, discreet, <feo.); Gr. 
krind, to separate, search, judge; comp. Ir. 
eriathar, a sieve, a riddle.] A kind of large 
sieve with coarse meshes, usually of wire, 
but sometimes of basket-work, employed for 
separating coarser materials from finer, as 
chaff from grain, cinders from ashes, ^avel 
from sand, coal from dross, and the like 

Riddle (ridl), v.t. pret. & pp. riddled, -pr. 
riddling. 1. To pass through or separate 
with a riddle, as ^in from the chan, cin- 
ders from ashes, «feo. —2. To perforate with 
balls, so as to make like a riddle ; to make 
little holes in; as, a home riddled with shot. 

lUddle (rid^l), n. [A. Sax roedels, a riddle, 
from rmdan, to read, discern, conjecture, 
guess: D. raadael, G. rdthsel, from the same 
verbal stem. See Read.] 1. A proposition 
put In obscure or ambiguous terms to puzzle 
or exercise the ingenuity in discovering its 
meaning; something proposed for conjec- 
ture, or that Is to be solved by conjecture; 
a puzzling question; an enigma. Judg. xiv. 

2. Anything ambiguous or puzzling. 

’Twas a strange riddle of a lady. Hudibras. 

Biddle (ridl), V. t pret. & pp. riddled ; ppr. 
riddling. To solve; to explain; to unriddle. 

Riddle me this, and guess him if you can. 

Who bears a nation m a single man ? Dryden. 

audi* (ridi). v.i. To speak ambiguously, 
obscurely, or enigmatically. 

Riddling confession finds but riddling shrift. 

Shak. 

He laugh’d as Is his wont, and answer’d me 

In riddling triplets of old time. Tennyson. 

Riddler (ridl-^r), n. 1. One who riddles.— 


2. One who propounds riddles; one who 
speaks ambiguously or obscurely. 

<f Htig ly (ridq.ing.lll adv. In the manner 
of a riddle ; enigmatically ; obscurely ; am- 
biguously; secretly. Donne. 

Bide (rid), v.i. pret. rode; pp. ridden; ppr. 
riding. Rid for the pret. & part, is not now 
used. [A. Sax. rtdan; simUar forms are in 
the other Teutonic tongues, as L. G. riden, 
D. rijden, Icel. rida, Dan. ride, G. r^ten, 
O.G. rttan — to ride. Raid and road, as well 
as ready, are from this stem.] 1. To make 
progression sitting on an animal's back ; to 
be carried on the back of an animal, as on 
a horse. 

Brutus and Cassius 

Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 

Shak. 

2. To travel or be carried in a vehicle ; as, 
to ride in a carriage, wagon, or the like. 

The richest inhabitants exhibited their wealth, not 
by ndtng in gilded carriages, but by walking the 
streets with trains of servants. Macaulay. 

3. To be borne on or in a fluid ; as. a ship 
rides at anchor; a balloon rides in the air. 


2. One who breaks or manages a horse. Shak, 
8.t A mounted riever or robber. Drum- 
mond. —4. Formerly, one who travelled for a 
mercantile house to collect orders, money, 
&c. ; now called a traveUer.~5. In mining, 
the matrix of an ore.— 6. Any addition to a 
manuscript, roll, record, or other document, 
inserted after its first completion, on a sep- 
arate piece of paper ; an additional clause, 
as to a bill in parliament. 

After the third reading, a foolish man stood up to 
propose a rider, Macaulay. 

7. One of a series of interior ribs fixed oc- 
casionally in a ship’s hold, opposite to some 
of the principal timbers, to which they are 
bolted, and reaching from the keelson to the 
beams of the lower deck, to strengthen her 
frame.— a A subsidiary problem m mathe- 
matics. —9. A name given to a second tier of 
casks in a vessel’s hold.— 10. A piece of wood 
in a gun-carriage upon which tlie side pieces 
rest.— 11. t A Dutch coin, impressed with the 
figure of a man on horseback, and worth 
about 27a. sterling. 


Calm and serene he drives the furious blast, 

And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform. 
Rides m the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

Addison. 

4. To be supported In motion; to rest on 
something. 

Strong as the axle-tree 
On which heaven rides. Shak. 

5. To have ability as an equestrian. 

He rode, he fenced, he moved with graceful ease. 

Dryden. 

6. To support a rider, as a horse ; to move 
under the saddle ; as, this horse rides easy 
or hard, fast or slow. — To ride at anchor 

to lie at anchor; to be anchored. — 
To ride easy, when a ship does not labour or 
feel a great strain on her cables. — To ride 
hard is when a ship pitches violently, so as 
to strain her cables, masts, and hull.— A 
rope is said to ride when one of the turns by 
which It is wound lies over another, so as to 
interrupt the operation or prevent its ren- 
dering.— To ride to hounds, to ride close 
behind the hounds in fox-hunting. 

He not only went straight as a die, but rode to 
hounds instead of over them. Laurence. 

Ride (rid), V. t. 1. To sit or be supported on, 
so as to be carried ; as, to ride a horse. 
‘Others . . . ride the air in whirlwind.' Mil- 
ton.— % To go over in riding; as, he rode a 
mile ; he rode the distance in an hour. — 

3. To do, make, or execute by riding, *Ride 
mine errands.’ Sir W. Scott. 

And we can neither hunt nor ride 
A foray on the Scottish side. Sir IV. Scott. 

4, To manage insolently at will ; to tyran- 
nize or domineer over: often met with as a 
participle in compound words, as In priest- 
ridden. ‘ A land that was king-ridden, priest- 
ridden, peer-riddeti. ’ Chanotte Bronte. 

The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden 
by bakers, cobblers, and brewers. S-wt/t. 

—To ride dovon, {a) to overthrow, trample 
on, or drive over in riding ; hence, to treat 
with extreme roughness or Insolence. 

They love us, and we rMe them down. Tennyson. 

(6) Naut to bend or bear down by main 
strength and weight; as, to ride down a sail. 
—To ride out, to continue afloat during, 
and withstand the fury of, as a vessel does 
a gale. 

I have rode out the storm when the billows beat high 
And the red gleaming lightnings flash'd through the 
dark sky. Southey. 

—To ride the wild mare, to play at see-saw. 
Shak. 

Ride (rid), n. 1. An excursion on horseback 
or in a vehicle. 


His mouldy money! Half-a-dozen riders. 

That cannot sit, but stainpt fast to their saddles. 

Jieau, 6r FI. 

RiderleBS (rld’^r-les), a. Having no rider; 
as, the horse returned riderless. 

Rlder-roU (rld’er-rdl), n. A separate addi- 
tion made to a roll or record. See Rider, 6 

Ridge (rij), n. [Softened form of older rygge, 
rig; A. Sax. hryeg, hrieg, a ridge, the ba^; 
Sc. rig, rigg, a ridge ot land, rigging, the roof 
of a house ; cog. Icel. hryggr, Dan. ryo, Sw. rygg, 
O.G. /intcfre, Mod.G. niefcen, the back; aun 
to Gr. rachis, the spine.] 1. 1 The back or top 
of the back. Hudibras.— 2. An extended ele- 
vation on the earth’s surface, long in com- 
parison with its width; a long and narrow 
elevation from which the ground slopes on 
either side ; a long crest or summit; a long 
steep elevation or eminence ; as, the rulae 
of a mountain ; the ridge of a wave. ‘ The 
frozen ridges ot the Alps. ’ Shak. ‘ The wild 
waves whose ridges with the meeting clouds 
contend. ' Shak. 

Part rise in crystal wall, or ridge direct. Milton. 
8. A strip of ground thrown up by a plough 
or left between furrows ; a bed of ground 
formed by furrow slices running the whole 
length of the field, varying in breadth ac- 
cording to circumstances, and divided from 
another by gutters or open furrows, parallel 
to each other, which last serve as guides 
to the hand and eye of the sower, to the 
reapers, and also for the application of 
manures in a regular manner. In wet soils 
they also serve as drains for carrying off the 
surface water. — 4. The highest nart of the 
roof of a building; specifically, the meeting 
of the upper end of the rafters. When the 
upper end of the rafters abut against a hori- 
zontal piece of timber it is called a ridgs- 
piece or ridge-plate. Ridge is also used to 
signify the mtemal angle or nook of a vault 
Ridge tile, a convex tile made for covering 
the ridge of a roof. — 5. In fort, the highest 
portion of the glacis proceeding from the 
salient angle of the covered-way. — Ridges 
of a horsos mouth, wrinkles or risings of 
flesh in the roof ot the mouth. 

Ridge (rij), v.t pret. & pp. ridged; ppr. 
ridging. To form or make into a ridge; to 
furnish with a ridge or ridges. ‘Bristles 
ranged like those that ridge the back of 
chafed wild bores.’ Milton. ‘A forehead 
ridged , ' Cowper. 

The Venetian had his free horizon, his salt breeze, 
and sandy Lido-shore; sloped far and flat, — ritigtd 
sometimes under the Tramontane winds with half a 
mile’s breadth of rollers. Ruskin. 


‘ Alas,' he said, ‘ your ride has wearied you.’ 

Tennyson. 

2. A saddle-horse. Qrose. [Local.]— 8. A 
road cut in a wood or through pleasure- 
ground, for the amusement of riding; a 
riding.- 4. A certain district established for 
excise purposes. 

Rideable (rld'a-bl), a. Passable on horse- 
back, as a river. [Local.] 

Rldeau ( rS-dd), n. [Fr. , a curtain, a rideau. ] 
In fort, a small elevation of earth extend- 
ing itself lengthwise on a plain, serving to 
cover a camp from the approach of the 
enemy, or toidve other advantage to a post. 

Ride -officer (rid‘of-fis-4r), n. An excise- 
officer who has to make his rounds on horse- 
back; the officer ot a ride. 

Rider (rld'6r), n. 1. One who rides; one who 
is borne on a horse or other beast, or in a 
vehicle. 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown Into the 
sea. Ex. xv. i. 


Ridge (rij). v.i. To rise in ridges. 

The Biscay roughly ridging eastward, shook 
And almost overwhelm’d her. Tennyson. 


Rldge-band (rij'band), n. [From ridge, the 
back.] That part of the harness ot a cart, 
wagon, or gig horse which goes over the 
saddle on the back. 

Rldge-bonet (rij'bdn), n. The backbone. 
Rldg^ Rldgellng (rij'el. rq'Iing), n. [A 
weakened form for riggel, rtgling, Sc. rtg- 
lan, from rig in same sense.] An animal of 
the male kind half castrated. Called also 
Rweie and Rig. Dryden. 

Rlcfeelet (rijaet), n. AlitUerld 
Ridg^pleoe, Ridge-plate (ri j^p 
n, A piece of timber at the rid| 
against which the rafters abut 
Ridge-pole (rij’p6I), n. The board or tim- 
ber, constituting the ridge of a roof, into 
which the rafters are fastened. Called alio 
Ridge-plate or Ridge-piece. 


>^8, rij‘pl&tX 
eof a roof 


oh* cAoin; Ah, So. look; g, po; j,iob; h* Fr. ton; ng, sing; tH* then', th, fAln; w, trig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Kby. 
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BldM-roof (rij'rOf), n. A railed or peaked 

roOT. 

Bldir^rope (rij'rOp), n. IfwU, one of two 
ropes running ou^ one on each lide of the 
bowsprit, for the men to hold on by. 
Bldgd-tlle (rij'tll), n. See under Kidge. 
Bidgy (rij ^iX a. Having a ridge or ridms ; 
rising m a ndge. '2k>ng ridgy waves their 
white manes rearing.' J. BatUie. 

BidlCUla (rid'i-kdlX n. [Fr., from L. ridicu- 
itit, laughable, from rideo, to laugh, to laugh 
at.] 1. Expression or action intended to 
convey contempt and excite laughter ; con- 
temptuous mockery or jesting; wit of that 
species which provokes contemptuous laugh- 
ter. 

Ridicule is too rough an entertainment for the 
polished and refined. It is banished from France, 
and is losing ground m England. ATamcs 

2. That species of writing which excites 
contempt with laughter. It differs from 
burlesque, which may excite laughter with- 
out contempt, or It may provoke derision. 
Karnes.— Z. jaidiculousness. [Rare.] 

It does not want any great measure of sense to sec 
the ridicule of this practice. Addison. 

Syn. Derision, wit, banter, raillery, bur- 
lesque, mockery, irony, satire, sarcasm, 
gibe, jeer, sneer. 

KLdiCule(rid'i-kul), v.f. pret. d^.pp. ridiculed; 
ppr. ridiculing. To treat with ridicule; to 
treat with contemptuous merriment; to re- 
present as being deserving of contemptuous 
mirth; to mock; to make sport or game of; 
to deride. 

I’ve known the young, who ridiculed his rage. 
Love’s humblest vassals when oppressed with age. 

Goldsmith. 

Syn, To deride, banter, rally, burlesque, 
mock, satirize, lampoon. 

BidiC^et (rid'i-kfU), a. Ridiculous. 

This action . . . was broi^ht to court, and became 
so ridicule, that Sylvanus Scory was so laughed at 
and jeered, that he never delivered the letter to the 
queen. A ubrey. 

Bldiooler (rid'i-kai-^r), n. One that ridi- 
cules. 

The ridiculer shall make only himself ridiculous 
Chesterfield. 

BldlouUset (ri-dik'h-Uz), v.t To ridicule. 
Chapman. 

BldiCOlOUfl (li-dik^Q-lus), a. [L. ridictUus, 
ridiculosus. See RIDICULE.] 1 Worthy of or 
htted to excite ridicule; laughable and con- 
temptible; as, a ridiculous cmess; ridiculous 
behaviour. 

Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work confusion named. 

Milton. 

Agricola. discerning that these little targets and 
unwieldy glaives, ill pointed, would soon become 
ridiculous against the thrust and close, commanded 
three BataviM cohorts ... to draw up and come to 
handy strokes. Milton 

One step above the sublime makes the ridiculous, 
and one step above the ridiculous makes the sub- 
tttne sq^ain. T. Paine. 

2. Involving or expressing ridicule or con- 
temptuous laughter 'It provokes me to 
ridiculous BmiUng.’ Shale. [Rare.]— Syn. Lu- 
dicrous, laughable, risible, droll, absurd, 
preposterous 

UdiCuloilBly (ri-dik^d-lus-li), adv. In a 
ridiculous manner ; in a manner worthy of 
contemptuous merriment ; as, a man ridi- 
eulotusly vain. 

BldlculouBneM (ri-dik'd-lus-nes), n. The 
quality of being ridiculous; as, the rtdicu- 
tmmess of wor^pping Idols. 

Bid^ (rld'ing), p. and a. 1. Employed for 
riding on; as, a ^ing horse.— 2. Employed 
to travel on any occasion.— Ridtnp interests. 
In Scots law, when any of the claimants in 
an action of multiple-poinding, or in a pro- 
cess of ranking and sale, have creditors, 
these creditoni may claim to be ranked on 
the fund set aside for their debtor; and such 
claims are called riding interests. 

Biding (rld'ing), n. l.f A royal procession. 
2. A nde ; a district visited by an officer.— 
8. A road cut In a wood or through pleasure- 

g rounds, for the exercise of riding therein, 
ailed also a Ride. 

Biding (rld'ing), n. [A. Sax. thrithing, trith- 
ing, a third part, from thri, three. The 
Initial t was easily lost in consequence of 
ttie difficulty of recoralzlng its sounds in 
the compounds North-, East-, West-trith- 
ing.] One of the three districts Into which 
the county of York, in England, is divided, 
anciently under the government of a reeve. 
These are called the North, East, and West 
Ridings. 

Bidlng-derk (rld'lng-kWrk), n. An old 
name for a mercantile traveller; also, one 
of the six clerks formerly in chancery. 


Bldlng-day (x1d'ing-d&), n. A of hostile 
incursions on horseback. Sir W. Soott. 
Bldlng-lUlblt (lid'ing-ha-bit), n. A garment 
wornby females when they ride or travel 
on horseback. T. Warton. 

Bldlng-hood (rid'ing-hudX n. A hood for- 
merly used by femmes when they rode ; a 
kind of cloak with a hood. Oay. 
Bldlng-house (rid'ing-hous), n. See RiD- 
INO-^OHOOL. 

I hope you apply the time you have saved from 
the riain£'-house to useful more than to learned pur- 
poses. Chesterfield. 

Riding-xnaster (rid'ing-mas-t^r), n. A 
teacher of the art of riding; specifically, 
mint, one who instructs soldiers and officers 
in the management of horses. He is gener- 
ally selected from the ranks, and has the 
ra^ of lieutenant. After an aggregate 
service of 80 years, during 16 of which he 
has been riding-master, he may retire with 
the rank of captain. 

Riding-rhymes (rid'ing-rlmz), n.pl. Coup- 
let rhymes, in opposition to such as are 
alternate or mixed in any way. 

Faire Leda reads our poetry sometimes. 

But saith she cannot like our i~tdtng-rhymes ; 
Aftrmin^ that the cadens falleth sweeter. 

When the verse is placed between the meeter. 

Sir y. Harrinjfion. 

Rldlxu[-rod (rid'lng-rod), n. A riding stick; 
a switch. 

Who? he that walks in gray whisking his riding- 
rod. Beau. Gr FI. 

Rldlng-sohool ( rid'ing-skdl X A school 
or place where the art of riding is taught. 
Ridi^-Skirt (lid'ing-sk^rt), n. A skirt 
usedby a woman when riding. 
Rldlng-Whlp ( rid 'ing- whip ), n. A whip 
used when riding. 

RldOttO (ri-dot'tS), n. [It., from L. reductus, 
a retreat. See Redoubt.] 1. A public as- 
sembly. ‘Ridotto, a company, a crew, or 
assembly of good fellows; also a gaming or 
tabling house, where good company doth 
meet,' Florio.—2. A musical entertainment 
consisting of singing and dancing, in the 
latter of which the whole company join. It 
is a favourite public Italian entertainment, 
held generally on fast eves. ‘No routs, no 
shows, no ruioMos. ’ Johnson. 

Twice a week there were to be ridottos at guinea 
tickets //. H'alpole. 

RldottO (ri-dot'td), V i. To frequent ridottos. 
[Rare. ] 

Rief(ri). Rye. 

Rieft (r6f), n. Robbery. See Reff. 

Rlef (ref), n. [A. Sax. hreof, scab, scabby, 
whence hreofla, a leper; Icel. hrjufr, scabby, 
scurvy.] Scurf or scabies; the itch. Used 
also as an adjective; scabby, ‘ifie/ randies,’ 
that is scurvy beggars Burris. [Scotch. ] 
Rlem (r§m), n. [ D. , a thong. ] A name in 
Cape Colony for a strip of ox-hide deprived 
of its hair and rendered pliable, used for 
making ropes. <&c. 

Rlet-l>ok fret'bok), n. [D riet, a reed, and 
bok, a buck.] The Dutch name for an ante- 
lope of South Africa, which lives in reedy 
marslies (Eleotragus arundinaceus). Called 
also Reed-buck. 

Bieyer (rev'er), n. A robber; a despoiler: 
more commonly written Reiver, and some- 
times Reaver. See Reiver, [Scotch.] 
BlDeicimeiito (r6-fft'che-men"t6), n. [It.] A 
remaking or re-establishment: a term most 
commonly applied to the process of recast- 
ing liteiwy works so as to adapt them to a 
changed state of circumstances; an adapta- 
tion. as when a work written in one age or 
country is modified to suit the circumstances 
of another. 

Rife (rif), a. [A. Sax, r^f, rife, prevalent; 
Icel. rV'r (allied to re^fa, to enrich, to cheer), 
O.D. ruf, rtj/', plenteous, munificent.] 1. Pre- 
vailing; prevalent; abundant; common; as, 
reports of his death were rife. ‘ Those heats 
and animosities so rife amongst us,' Water- 
land. 

The plague was then rffie In Hungary. Knolles. 

2. Supplied or filled with in large numbers 
or great quantity ; abounding in ; replete. 

‘ Fair plains once rife with populous cities.' 
Athenceum.—Z.i Clear; manifest. 

Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife and perfect in my listening ear. Milton. 

4.t Ripe; ready; easy. 

Hath utmost Inde ought better than his ownef 


Then utmost Inde is neare and r\/e toj^one. 


Hall. 


Rife,t Rlve,f v.t [See Rive.] To thrust 
through. Chaucer. 

Rifely (rini), adv. In a rife manner; preva- 
lently; frequently. 


It was r^ely reported that the Turks were coming 
in a great fleet. KnoUes. 

Bifenees (rIf nes), n. The state of being rife; 
fr^uency; prevalence. 

Riffle (^rif'l), n. [G. riffeln, to groove.] A 
kind of trough used in gold washing. 
Blffler (rlfldr), n. [G. rifel/eile.] A kind 
of file with a somewhat curved extremity, 
suitable for working in small depressions. 
RiflTaff (rif'raf), n. [A reduplication of raff, 
refuse.] 1. Sweepings ; refuse of any^ng. 
2. 'rhe rabble. 

Rifle (ri'ttX pret. &pp. rifled; ppr. rifling. 
[O.Fr. rifler, rifller, to sweep away, a word 
of Germanic origin, the same stem being 
seen in raff, raffe.] 1. To seize and bear 
away l)y force; to snatch away. ' Till time 
shall rifle ev’ry youthful grace.’^ Pope.— 2. To 
strip; to rob; to pillage; to plunder. ‘You 
have rifled my master.' Sir R. U Estrange. 
S.f To raffle. 

If you do not like that course, but do intend to be 
rid of her, nfie her at a tavern. IVefister. 

Rifle (rl'fl), v.i. 1. To rob; to pillage. Chap- 
man.— 2. t To raffle. Sir R L' Estrange. 
Rifle (ri'fl), n. [A foreign name Introduced 
with the foreign invention ; lit. a grooved 
musket. Dan. rifle, a groove or fluting, rifle, 
to rifle a gun, to groove a column, riffu, a 
rifle; G. riefeln, to channel, riefe, a groove.) 
1. A gun about the usual length and size of a 
musket, the inside of whose barrel is rifled, 
that is, grooved, or formed with spiral chan- 
nels. See Rifled arms under the following 
verb.— 2. pi A body of troops armed with 
rifles; as, the Cape mounted Rifles; the 
Canadian Rifles; &c.— 3 [See Riffler.] A 
sort of whetstone or instrument for shar- 
pening scythes. [Local.] 

Rifle (ri'fl), v.t pret. <fc pp. rifled; ppr. 
rifling. 1, To groove- to channel. — 
arms, firearms in which spiral grooves are 
cut in the surface of the bore. The groove 
is simply a portion of the thread of a female 
screw with a long pitch, the Inclination being 
much less than one turn in the length of the 
bore. The object of rifling a gun is to give 
the projectile a rotation round; an axis coin- 
cident with that of the bore, which insures 
greater accuracy of fire. If a spherical shot 
be used no other advantages follow ; but if 
an elongated projectile be employed, not 
only is the accuracy increased, but longer 
range and more destructive force are ob- 
tained. Elongated projectiles, generally 
cylindrical in shape, with a conoidal head, 
have, therefore, entirely superseded spher- 
ical shot for rifled arms.— 2. To whet, as a 
scythe, with a rifle, [Local.] 

Rtfle-baU (ri'fl-b»l), n. A ball for firing with 
a rifle. Such balls are not now spherical, aa 
formerly, but generally cylindrical, with a 
conoidal head, the base being usually hol- 
lowed and fitted with a plug, which causes 
the bullet to expand into the grooves of the 
bore of the weapon. See Rifled arms under 
Rifle, v.t 

Rifle-bird (ri'fl-bdrd), n. An Australian bird 
(Ptilorisparadi8eus% of the family Upupldae, 
with a long curved bill, found only In the very 
thick bush. It is about the size of a large 
pigeon. The plumage in the upper parts is 
velvety black tinged with purple, in the 
under parts velvety black, diversified with 
olive-green; the tail is black, the two central 
feathers rich metallic green; the crown of 
the head and throat are covered with lus- 
trous emerald-green specks. The male is 
considered the most splendidly plumaged 
of Australian birds. 

Rifle-corps (ri'fl-k6r), n, l. A body of soldiers 
armed with rifles.— 2. A body of volunteers 
trained to the use of the rifle. 

Rifleman (ri'fl-man), n. A man armed with 
a rifle; specifically, one of a body of troops 
armed with rifles, and formerly more or less 
employed ns shnimshooters. The name has 
now lost nearly all its meaning, as infan tty 
soldiers in general are now provided with 
rifles. Previous to 1864 the riflemen in the 
British army were the exception, only two 
regiments, the 60th and the 96th, havingrlfles, 
the others having the smooth-bore musket. 
Rifle-pit (rl'fl-plt), n. A pit or short trench 
In front of an army, fort, <bc. , generally about 
4 feet long and 8 feet deep, with the earth 
thrown up in front so as to afford cover to 
two skirmishers. Sometimes they are loop- 
holed by laying a sand-bag over two other 
bags on the top of the breastwork so that 
the head and snoulders of the rifleman are 
covered. 

Rifler (rl'fl-6r). n. One that rifles ; one that 
pillages; a robber. Milton, 


FAte, flkr, fat, fell; m6, met, h4r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bnll; oU, pound; 11, Sc. abune; f, 8o. iey. 
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XtA (rift), n. [From rive; Dul r\ft, a rift, 
rent, flAsure.] A cleft; a fissure: an opening 
made by riving or splitting. * Should solder 
up tbe rifC Shak. 

He starts and lifts 
His head through the blackened ri/ts 
Of the crags that keep him down. Longfeltofw. 

Bift (rift> vX To cleave; to rive; to split; 
as, to r\Si an oak or a rock. 'And 
Jove’s stout oak.' Shak. 

Mother-age (for mine 1 know not) help me as when 
life begun : 

Jtift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the light- 
nings, weigh the sun. Tennyson. 

Rift (rift), v.i. 1. To burst open; to split. 
Timber . . . not apt to with ordnance. Bacon. 
2. To belch. [Scotch.] 

Rift (rift), n. [Comp. D. n/, a shallow place 
in the sea, a reef. See Reef.] A shallow 
place in a stream; a fording place. [Local.] 
Rig (rig), n. [Scotch.] [See RiDGE.] 1. A 
lidge of land; a strip of land between two 
furrows. 

May Boreas never thresh your rigs. 

Nor kick your rickles aff their legs. Burns. 

2. The back of an animal.— 8. A course; a 
path or way, 

]^(rig), v.t. pret. & pp. rigged; ppr. rigging. 
[Oririn doubtful ; perhaps originally to put 
on tne back, from old rig, A. Sax. hrycg, 
the back. ] 1. To dress; to put on; to clothe: 
generally followed by <mt, and used only 
colloquially or when the dress is of a gay, 
fanciful, or odd description. 

Tack was rigged out in his gold and silver lace, 
with a feather in his cap. R. L' Estrange. 

2. To furnish with apparatus or gear; to fit 
with tackling; as, to ri^ a purchase.— 8. To 
supply with rigging ; to fit, as the shrouds, 
stays, braces, &c. , to their respective masts 
and yards.— To no out a boom, to run out a 
pole upon the end of a yard or bowsprit to 
extend the foot of a sail. — To rig in a boom, 
to draw it in from its situation upon the end 
of a yai’d or bowsprit, &c. —To rig the market, 
to raise or lower prices artificially in order 
to one’s private advantage; especially, in 
the stock exchange, to enhance fictitiously 
the value of the stock or shares in a company, 
as when the directors or officers buy them up 
out of the funds of the association; or when 
fictitious stock is put in circulation. [The 
word In this sense may be from rig, a frolic 
or trick.] 

Rlg(rig), H. [See the verb.] 1, Dress; usually, 
gay or fanciful dress.— 2. I^aut. the peculiar 
manner of fitting the masts and rigging to 
the hull of any vessel; thus, schooner-ri^, 
■hip-r^, <&c., imply the masts and sails of 
those vessels without regard to the hull. 
Big (rig). n. [Origin doubtful; Wedgwood 
compares Manx reagh, ruttish, wanton, rig- 
gan, to rut.] 1. A romp; a wanton; a strum- 
pet. ‘ Fy on thee, thou rarape, thou rig.‘ Bp. 
Still. ~2. A ridgel (which see).— 8. A frolic; 
a trick. 

The one expressed his opinion that it was a ‘ rtg,’ 
amt the other his conviction that it was a * go. ’ Dickens. 

—To run a rig, to play a sportive or wanton 
trick. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought. 

Away went hat and wig ; 

He little dreamt when he set out 
Of running such a rig. Cowfer. 

—To run the ria (or one’« rig) upon, to prac- 
tise a sportive trick on. 

I am afraid your goddess of bed-making has been 
running her rtg ujon you. Smollett. 

Blgtfrlg), V.i. To play the wanton. Chapman. 
BlgadOOn (rig-a-dtinO, n. [Fr. rigadon, 
rigaudon. Littrd quotes from Rousseau to 
the effect that he heard a dancing-master 
say the word came from Riaavd, the sur- 
name of the Inventor of the dance.] A gay 
brisk dance performed by one couple, and 
said to have been borrowed from Provence, 
In France. 

Bigarllr (r6'ga-f6r), n. A name given to the 
variety of the red or Scotch pine or fir (Pinue 
eylvestris) which comes to us from Riga. 
See Scotch pine. 

Blgatlon t (rl-gA'shon), n. [L. rigatio, riga- 
tionis, from ngo, to water. Akin G. regen, 
E. rain.) The act of watering; irrigation. 
H. Swinburne. 

Blgel (rl'jel), n. [Ar. rijU. a person’s foot.] 
Anright fixed star of the first mamiitude in 
the left foot of the constellation Orion. 
Bigger (rig^dr), n. 1. One who rigs or dresses; 
speoifloally, one whose occupation is to fit 
rae rigging of a ship. — 2. In mach. a cylin- 
drical pulley or drum. 

Blgglng (rig'lng), n. 1. Tackle; partlcu- 
Urly, {he ropes which support the masts. 


extend and contract the sails, Ac., of a ship. 
This is of two kinds, etanding rigging, as 
the shrouds and stays; and rwnning rigging, 
comprehending all those ropes used in brac- 
ing the yards, making and shortening sails, 
(fee., such as braces, sheets, halliards, clew- 
lines, (fee.- 2. The back; the ridge of a house; 
the top of anything; a roof. Cktvin Douglas; 
Bums. [Scotch.] 

Riggln-toee (rig'in-trd), n. A roof-tree. 
[Scotch.] 

Rlgglah (rig'ish), a. Having the qualities 
at a rig or bad woman; hence, wanton; 
lewd. 

For vilest things 

Become themselves In her; that the holy priests 

Bless her when she is rig^h. Shak. 

Rlggle (rig'l), n. A name given to a species 
of sand-eel. the Ammodytes lancea, or small- 
mouthed launce. 

Biggie (rigl), v.i. To move one way and the 
ower. See Wriggle. 

Truth . . . forbids us to riggle into her presence 
through by-paths, and the cloudy medium of false- 
hood. fVarburton. 

Bight (rit), a. [A. Sax. riht, right, true, just, 
straight ; cog. D. regt, G. retM, O. G. reht, 
Goth, raihts, straight, garaihts, Just, Icel. 
rittr, Dan. ret. These are participial forms 
corresponding to the cognate L. rectus, 
straight, part. pret. of rego, rectum, to rule, 
direct (whence such words as regal, reign, 
direct, (fee.); the root being seen also in Or. 
oregd, to stretch out; Skr. riju, straight, rdj, 
to rule (whence rajah): Ir. and Gael, righ, a 
sovereign; W. rhaitn, right, law; Armor. 
reiz, ret, right, just. Reach and rich are 
ultimately from same root.] 1 In conform- 
ity with the rules which ought to regulate 
human action; in accordance with duty; 
agreeably to the standard of truth and jus- 
tice or the will of God ; not wrong ; just ; 
equitable. That alone is right in the sight 
of God which is consonant to his will or law; 
this being the only perfect standard of truth 
and justice. In social and political affairs, 
that is right which Is consonant to the laws 
and customs of a country, provided these 
laws and customs are not repugnant to the 
laws of God. ‘His conduct still right, with 
his argument wrong.’ Goldsmith. 

The adjective right has a much wider slgniflcation 
than the substantive right. Everything is right 
which is conformable to the supreme rule of human 
action ; but that only is a right, which, being con- 
formable to the supreme rule, is realized in society, 
and vested in a particular person. Hence the two 
words may often be properly opposed. We may say 
that a poor man has no rignt to relief, but it is right 
he should have it A rich man has a right to destroy 
the harvest of his flelds, but to do so would not be 
right. fVheivell. 

2. Fit; suitable; proper; becoming; as, that 
is not the right expression to use ; to take 
the right means of accomplishing an object; 
the right dress to use on a particular occa- 
sion. ‘The right man in the right place.’ 
Layard —3. Real; true; not spurious; actual; 
unquestionable ; as, the right heir of an es- 
tate. 

I would not have my right Rosalind of this mind, 
for, I protest, her frown might kill me. Shak. 

In this battle . . . the Britons never more plainly 
manifested themselves to be right barbarians. 

Milton. 

4. Not erroneous or wrong; according to fact 
or truth. 

If there be no prospect beyond the grave, the in- 
ference is certainly right, ' Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.^ Locke. 

6. Passing a true judgment; not mistaken or 
wrong; not in error. 

You are right, justice, and you weigh this well. 

Shak. 

The world will not believe a man repents ; 

And this wise world of ours is mainly right. 

Tennyson, 

6. Not left, but its opposite ; originally, no 
doubt, most useful or dexterous; as, the right 
hand; hence, being on the same side as ihe 
right hand; as, the right ear or eye. 

She, on his left side, craving aid for Henry, 

He, on his right, asking a wife for Edward. 

Shak 

— Right bank qf a river, the bank on the 
right hand of a person whose face is turned 
In the direction in which the w’ater runs; as, 
the right bank, or south side of the Thames. 

7. Most favourable or convenient; fortunate. 

The lady has been disappointed on the right side. 

Spectator. 

8. Properly done, made, placed, disposed, 
or adjusted; orderly; well regulated; well 
performed; correct; as, the sum is not right; 
everything alK)ut the room was put right; 
the drawing is not right.— Most direct or 
leading in ^e proper direction; as, the right 


way from London to Oxford.— 10. Applied 
to the side to be placed or worn ontward ; 
as, the right side of a piece of cloth.— 
11. Straight ; not crooked ; as, a right line ; 
hence, in math, (a) rising peipendloularly ; 
having a perpendicnlar axis: as, a right cone ; 
a right cylinder, (fee. (b) Formed by one 
line or direction perpendicular to another ; 
as, a right angle. See Angle.— A t right 
angles, so as to form a right angle or right 
angles ; perpendicularly.— asoension. 
See Ascension.— H wAt is often used ellip- 
tically as an expression of approbation; it is 
right ; you are right; true I ‘ Right, cries his 
lordship.’ Pope. 

Right, you say true ; as Hereford’s love, lo his ; 

As theirs, so mine ; and all be as it is. Shak. 

Syn. Upright, lawful, rightful, true, correct, 

S 3quiteble, proper, fit, suitable, becom- 
eipendicular, straight, direct. 

(rft), adv. [A. Sax. rihte, rightly. See 
the adjective.] 1. In a right manner; justlv; 
according to the law or will of God, or to 
the standard of truth and justice; as, to 
judge right. — 2. According to any rule or 
art; in order and to the pilose. ‘With 
strict discipline instructed right.' Roscom- 
mon.— Z. According to fact or truth ; truly; 
correctly; not erroneously; as, to tell a story 
right. ‘ You say not right, old man.’ Shak. 
4. In a great degree; very; bm, right humble; 
right noble; rignt valiant 

Right many a widow his keen blade. 

And many fatherless, had made. Hudibras. 

In this sense the word is now commonly 
used only in titles; as, right honourable; 
nght reverend, (fee. See Honourable, Rev- 
erend.— 6. Exactly; actually; really; just. 

I will tell you everything right as it fell out. Shak. 
6. In a right or straight line; directly. 'Let 
thine eyes look right on.’ Prov. Iv. 26. 

You two this way, among these numerous orbs. 

All yours, right down to Paradise descend. Milton. 

—Right away, right off, immediately; at once; 
without delay. [Cofloq. American.]— JRi^Af 
now, just now. ‘Came he right now to suig 
a raven’s note.' Shak.— Right and left, to 
the right and to the left; in all directions ; 
as, the enemy were dispersed right and left. 
—To do one right, formerly, to pledge in a 
toast. Massinger. ‘ Why now you have done 
.me right.' Snak. 

E^ht (rit), n. 1. What is right: generally 
Tmhout the article or with the definite ar- 
ticle; especially, (a) rectitude in conduct; 
conformity to the will of God; obedience to 
laws human or divine; agreeableness to rea- 
son, truth, or duty; propriety; freedom from 
guilt. 

One rising, eminent 

In wise deport, spake much of r^ht and wrong, 

Of Justice, of religion, truth, and peace. Afil&n. 

(6) Justice; an act of justice; that which is 
due or proper; uprightness; integrity; as, to 
do right to every man. 

Long love to her has borne the faithful knight, 

And well deserved, had fortune done him right. 

Dryden. 

(c) Freedom from error; conformity with 
tnith or fact ‘Thou hast spoke the right* 
Shak. 

Seldom your opinions err, 

Your eyes are always in the right. Prior. 

2. A just claim or that to which one has a 
just claim ; that which a person may law- 
fully possess and use ; that which may be 
lawfully claimed of any other person; as, 
(a) Just claim; legal title; ownership; the 
legal power of exclusive possession and en- 
joyment 

My right to it appears. 

By long possession of eight hundred years. 

Dryden. 

(6) Just claim by courtesy, custom, or the 
principles of civility and decorum; as, every 
man has a right to civil treatment; the 
mamstrate has a right to respect (c) Just 
claim by sovereignty; prerogative. 

God hath a sovereign r^ht over us, as we are his 
creatures, and by virtue of this right, he might, with- 
out injustice, have imposed difficult tasks; but in 
making laws he hath not made use of thi^r^^. 

(d) Privilege inhering in or belonging to one 
as member of a state, society, or community: 
as, natural, civil, political religious, and 
public rights. ‘Their own rights and liber- 
ties, due to them by the law.’ Cla/rendon. 

(e) That which justly belongs to one. ‘Bom 
frw he sought nls right.' Dryden, 

The man will cleave unto his right. Tennyton. 
(/) Property; interest. 

A subject in his prince may claim a right. Dryden. 
(g) Power of action; authority; legal power; 
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as, the police have a right to arrest malefac- 
tors. —8. The side opposite to the left; as, on 
the right. 

On his rizkt 

The radiant image of his glory sat, 

His only Son. Milton. 


— Right, left, extreme right, extreme left, 
terms derived from the us^e of the French 
Chamber of Deputies or leffislativo assembly, 
where the party on the side of the adminis- 
tration occupy the right side of the hall, 
and the opposition the left side.— 4. The 
most finished, or outward surface, as of a 
piece of cloth, &c.~5. In lato, that which the 
law directs; a liberty of doine or possessing 
something consistently with law .— of 
action, a right to commence an action in a 
court of Iaw.— B ill of rights, a list of rights; 
a paper containing a declaration of rights, or 
the declaration itself. Specially, the declara- 
tion delivered by the two houses of parlia- 
ment to the Prince of Orange, Feb. 13, 1688-9; 
in which, after a full specification of various 
acts of James II., which were alleged to be 
illegal, the rights and privileges of the people 
were asserted.— Peftfton o/r^Af, a proceed- 
ing resembling an action by which a subject 
vindicates his rights against the crown. — 
Writ of right, an action which had for its 
object to establish the title to real property; 
now abolished, the same object being se- 
cured by the order of ejectment, — Py right, 
hy rights, rightfully; in accordance with 
right; properly. 


I should have been a woman Ity right. Shah. 


—To rights, in a direct line; straight. Wood- 
ward. [Rare.]— To set to fights or to put to 
rights, to put into good order; to adjust; to 
regulate what is out of order.— In one's own 
right, by absolute right; absolutely belong- 
ing or granted to one's self; as, peeresses tn 
their own right, that is as opposed to peer- 
esses by marriage. 

A bride who had fourteen thousand a year in her 
ortm right. Trollope. 

Bight (TitX v.t. 1. To restore to the natural 
or proper condition; to set upright; to make 
correct from being wrong,— 2. To do justice 
to ; to relieve from wrong ; as, to right an 
injured person. 

The wrathful bloom 
As of some fire against a stormy cloud, 

When the wild peasant rights himself. 

Tennyson. 

— To riaht a ship (iiaut.), to restore ner to 
an upright position after careening. — To 
right the helm, to put it amidships, that is, 
in a line with the keel. 

Bight (rit), v.t. To resume a vertical posi- 
tion, as a ship in the water after having 
been listed over by the force of the wind or 
otherwise. 

Bight-ahout (rlfa-bout), adv. In an oppo- 
site direction: used substantively in the 
phrase to send to the right-about, to pack off; 
to dismiss; to cause to retreat. * Send him 
packing to the right-about.' Dickens. 

Six grenadiers of Ligonier’s would have sent all 
these fellows to the nght-about. Sir W. Scott. 

Bight-affected (rit-af-fekt'ed), a. Rightlv 
disposed. * Right-affected son of the Church 
of England.' Milton. 

Bight-angled (rit'ang-gld), a. Containing 
a right angle or right angles ; as, a right- 
angted triangle; a right-angled pturallelo- 
gram, &c. 

iUl^t-drawn ^rit'dran), a. Drawn in a just 
cause. ‘ My right-drawn sword. ’ Shak. 

Bightent (rit'n), v.t. To right; to do justice 
to. ‘ Relieve (in the margin Tighten) the op- 
pressed.’ Is. i 17. 

BlghtaoUB (rit’yus), a. [A. Sax. rihtwts, 
righteous— riht, right, and wts, wise, pru- 
dent; IceL ritt-viss, righteous, is formed 
exactly in the same way.] i. Upright; in- 
corrupt; virtuous; acting in accordance 
with the dictates of religion or morality; 
free from guilt or sin ; in accordance with the 
divine law; a«, a righteous man; a righteous 
act 

And if any man sin. we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ, the righteous. i Jn. u. i. 

2. Agreeing with right; just; equitable. 

* Anal thy righteous doom will bless.’ Dry- 
den.— Righteous, Just. Righteous, as con- 
trasted with^t expresses rectitude of con- 
duct, especially proceeding from considera- 
tions of religion, while implies mere 
moral uprightness. A heathen may be just 
and moral, but would hardly be called 
righteous.— B ts. Upright, lust, godly, holy, 
nncorrupt, virtuous, honest equitable, right- 
ful. 


BlgliteouBt (rltyus), v.t To make righteous; 
to justify. 

Can we mer 3 rte grace with synnet or deserve to be 
righteousedhy foXytf Bale. 

Blghteousedt (rlt'yust), p. and a. Made 
righteous. 

Blghteously (ritfyus-li), adv. 1. In a right- 
eous manner; nonestly; uprightly; Justly; in 
accordance with the laws of iustice; equita- 
bly; as, a criminal righteously condemned 
‘Thou shalt judge the people righteously.' 
Ps. Ixvii. 4.— 2. t Rightfully ; as, these rev- 
enues belong righteously to the treasury. 
Swift. 

Righteousness (lit'yus-nes). n. 1. The 
quality of being righteous; purity of heart 
and rectitude of life; holiness; justice; in- 
tegrity; virtue. 

Whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God. 

1 Jn. iii. la. 

Learn righteousness and dread th’ aventfing dei- 
ties Dryden. 

Now, as righteousness is but a heightened con- 
duct, so holiness is but a heightened righteousness; 
a more finished, entire, and awe-filled righteousness. 

Mat. Arnold. 

2. In theol. (a) the work of Christ, by which 
God’s law was fulfilled. ‘The righteous- 
ness of Christ inmuted to us and received 
by faith alone. ’ Shorter Catechism. (&) The 
state of being right with God; justification. 
SVN. Uprightness, holiness, godliness, equity, 
justice, rightfulness, integrity, honesty, 
faithfulness. 

Righter (rlt'Orl, n. One who sets right; one 
who does justice or redresses wrong. ‘ That 
righter of wrongs.’ Shelton 
Rightful (rlt'ful), a. 1. Having the light or 
just claim according to established laws; as, 
the rightful heir to a throne or an estate.— 
2. Being by right or by just claim; as, one’s 
rightful property. ‘ The deposing of a right- 
ful king. Shak. ‘The legitimate and right- 
ful lord.' Cowper. — 8. Just; consonant to 
justice; as, a rightful cause; a rightful war. 

My bloody Judge forbade my tongue to speak ; 

No righjtu plea might plead for Justice there. 

Shak. 

Syn. Just, lawful, true, honest, equitable, 
proper. 

Rightfuify (xitTul-li), adv. In a rightful 
manner; according to right, law, or justice; 
legitimately; as, a title rightfully vested.’ 
Dryden. 

RiC^ntfulness (rit'ful-nes), n. l. The state of 
being rightful; justice; accordance with the 
rules of right; as, the i^htfulness of a claim 
to lands or tenements.— 2. Moral rectitude. 
‘Although we fall of perfect rightfulness.' 
Sir P. Sidney. [Rare.] 

Right-hand (litliand), a. 1. Situated on 
the right hand, or In a direction from the 
right side; leading to the right; as, a right- 
hand road.— 2. Applied to one who is essen- 
tial to another; as, Professor Tyndall was 
Yartiday’ Bright-hand mm.— Right-hand file, 
patricians; aristocrats. 

Do you know how you are censured here In the 
city, I mean by us o' the right-hand Jile f Shak. 

R^ht-handed (rft'hand-ed),a. 1. Using the 
right hand more easily and readily than the 
left.— 2. Characterized by direction or posi- 
tion towards the right hand; specifically, 
applied to shells, the convolutions of which 
turn from right to left, unlike those of most 
turbinated univalves. 

Rigllt-liaildedneB8(ritliand-ed-nes),n. The 
state or quality of being right-handed; 
hence, skill; dexterify. 

Rlgbt-liailder (rltTiand-dr), n. A blow with 
the right hand. [Pugilistic slang. ] 

(Tom was) deposited on the grass by a right- 
hander from the Slogger. Hughes. 

Rlgtlt-liearted (i1t‘hllrt-ed), a. Having a 
right heart or disposition. 

Riglltless (rltles), a. Destitute of right. 
Rightly (ritli), adv. 1. Accordiog to jus- 
tice; honestly; uprightly; according to the 
divine will or mo^ rectitude; as, duty 
rightly ptrlorvMid.— 2. Properly; fitly; suit- 
ably; as. a person rightly named. — 8. Ac- 
cording to truth or fact ; not erroneously; 
correctly; as, he has rightly conjectured. 
‘Thou didst not rightly see.’ Dryden. 

He it was that might rightly say, Veni, vidi, vici, 
Shak. 

4.f Straightly; directly In front. 

Like per^ctives, which rightly gazed upon 
Show nothing but confusion, eyed awry 
Distinguish form. Shak. 

Rlght-mllUtod (rlt^mlnd-ed), a. Having a 
^ht or honest mind ; well-disposed. Mrs. 
a. More. 


Bight -mlndadnaifl (rlt^mlnd-ed-nes), n. 
The state of being right-minded. 

Rlfl^tneBB (rlt'nes), n. l. The state or qua- 
lify of being right; correctness; conformity 
to rule, fact, or other standard; rectitude ; 
justice; righteousness. ‘To be assured of 
the rightness of his conscience.' South.— 
2. Straightness ; as, the rightness of a line. 
Bacon. 

Right-running (rit‘run-ing), a. Straight 
running. 

Rightward (rit'wfird), adv. To or on the 
right hand. [Rare. ] 

Rightiuard and leftward rise the rocks. 

And now they meet across the vale. Southey. 

Right -whale (rit'wh&l), n. [That is, the 
proper one to be caught.] The common or 
Greenland whale (Balcena mysticetus), from 
whose mouth is obtained the baleen plates 
from which the whalebone of commerce is 
derived. 

RightwlBO t (rit'wlz), a. Righteoua Wy- 

cliffe. 

Rightwlse t (ri t'wlz), v. t. To make righ teous. 

Rightwisely t (rit'wiz-ll), adv. Righteously. 

RightwiseneBst (rlt'wiz-nes), n. Right- 
eousness. 

Rtgid (rlj'id), a. [Fr. rigide, L. ri^us, from 
rigeo, to be stiff or numb; allied to Gr. 
rhiged, to shiver or shudder with cold, from 
rhigos, frost, cold ; Skr. rij, to be stiff with 
cold.] 1. Stiff; stiffened; not pliant; not 
easily bent; as, meat frozen so as to be quite 
rigid; limbs in death.— .A rigid body, 

in mech. is one which resists any change of 
form when acted on by any force or forcea 
See Rigidity. —2. Stiff and upright; brist- 
ling; erect; hence, precipitous; steep. 'Rigid 
spears.’ Milton. 

The broken landscape bv degrees. 
Ascending, roughens into rigid hills. Thomson, 


8. Strict in opinion, practice, or discipline; 
severe in temper: opposed to lax or Indul- 
gent; as, a rigid father or master; a rwid 
officer.— 4. Strict; exact; inflexible; unmiti- 
gated; severely just; os, a rigid law or rule; 
rigrid discipline; rigid criticism; a rigid sen- 
tence or judgment. ‘ Rigid looks of chaste 
austerity.’ Milton.— S. Sharp; cruel. 'Rigid 
fight.’ J. Philips. [Rare.]— S yn. Stiff, un- 
pliant, inflexible, imyielding, strict, exact, 
severe, austere, stem, rigorous, unmiti- 
gated. 

RijB^ty (ri-jid'i-ti), n. [Pr. rigiditi. L. ri- 
^itas. See Rigid. ] 1. The qualify of being 
dgid; stiffness; want of pliability; the ouar 
lity of not being easily bent.— 2. In rnech. a 
resistance to change of form. In all theore- 
tical investigations respecting the applica- 
tion of forces through the intervention of 
machines those madiines are assumed to 
be perfectly rigid, so far as the forces em- 
ployed are able to affect their integrity of 
form and structure. Rigidity in the arts is 
opposed to fiezibility, ductility, malleabUUy, 
and softness.— Z. Stiffness of appearance or 
manner; want of ease or airy elegance. ‘ A 
kind of rigidity, and consequently more na- 
turalness than gracefulness.' Reliquice Wot- 
tonian€e.—4. Strictness; severity; rigidness. 
‘Till the Lutherans abate of their rigidity.* 
Burnet. 

Rigidly (^'id-li), adv. In a rigid manner; 
as, (a) stiffly; unpliantly; Inflexibly, (b) Se- 
verely; strlctlv; exactly; without laxity, in- 
dulgence, or abatement; as, to judge rigidly; 
to criticise rigidly; to execute a law rigidly. 

Be not too rigidly censorious, 

A string may Jar in the best master's hand. 

Roscommon. 

RlKldneBB (rljld-nes), n. The quality of 
bmng rigid; as, (a) the qualify of not being 
easily bent; rindity; as, the rigidness of a 
limb or of flem. \b) Severity of temper; 
strictness in opinion or practice. ‘All se- 
verity and rigidness of Ufe.' Hales. 

R^MulOUfl (^'jid‘ti-luB), a. In hot. rather 

Rijg^et (ligTet), n. [Fr. regUt, from L. regula, 
a rule. ] A flat thin piece of wood, used for 
picture-frames; also used In printing to re- 
gulate the margin, Ac. See BBGLET. 

Rigmarole (rlcpma-rdl), n. [A corruption of 
ragman-roU (which see).] A succession of 
confused or disjointed statements; an Inco- 
herent harangue; loose disjointed talk or 
writing; balderdash. 

His speech was a fine sample, on the whole, 

Of rhetoric which the team'd call rigmarole. 

Byron. 

Rigmarole (rlg^ma-rfil), a. Consisting of or 
characterised by rigmarole; nonsensloal; 
long-winded and fooUsh. 
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(ri'gol), n. [It. rigolo, O.E. ringol, G. 
ryngel, a ring.] A circle; a ring; hence, a 
diadem. 

This sleep is sound indeed ; this is a sleep 
That from this golden rtgol hath divorced 
So many English kings. Skak. 

lUgOlt (ri'gol), n. A kind of musical instru- 
ment; a regal (which see), 

Bigor (rig'or), n. [See Rigour.] In med. a 
sudden coldness, attended by a shivering 
more or less perfect: a symptom which 
ushers in many diseases, especially fevers 
and acute inlinmination of internal parts. 
It Is also produced by nervous complaints. 
—Rigor mortis, the stiffening of the body 
caused by the contraction of the muscles 
after death. 

Blgorlsm (rig'or-izm), n. 1. Rigidity in prin- 
ciples or practice ; austerity : opposed to 
laxity. 

The compendium of Moullet first appeared in 
1834, . . . and was particularly recommenactl by the 
Bishop of Lausanne to the whole clergy of the dio- 
cese on the special ground that the author’s conclu- 
sions were eminently distinguished for their happy 
mean between rtgortsm and laxity. Quart. Rev. 

2. Severity as of style, writing, &c. Spelled 
sometimes Eigourism, but rigorism is pre- 
ferable as being more in accordance with 
analogy. Compare rigorovs, vigorous, hu- 
morist, terrorism. 

Rigorlst (rig'or-ist), n. 1. A person of severe 
or rigid principle or manners ; one who ad- 
heres to severity or purity, as of style. For 
spelling, see Rigorism. 

The exhortation of the worthy Abbot Trlthemlus 
proves that he was no rtgortst in conduct. 

Sir tv. Hamilton. 

2. A term applied to a Jansenist. Mosheim. 
I^orous (rlg'or-us), a. [Fr. rigoureux ] 
Characterized by rigour; manifesting rigour; 
as, (a) severe; allowing no abatement or 
mitigation; relentless ; as, a rigorous officer 
of Justice. 

He shall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands. Skak. 

(b) Strict ; stringent ; Inflexible; as, a rigor- 
ous execution of law; an enforcement of 
rigorous discipline. 

Are these terms hard and rigorous beyond our ca- 
pacities to perform? Dr. y. Rogers. 

(c) Exact; strict; scrupulously accurate; as, 
a rMorotis definition or demonstration.— 

(d) Severe; intense; very cold; as, a rigorous 
winter.— Syn. Rigid, inflexible, unyielding, 
•tiff, severe, austere, stern, harsh, strict, 
exact. 

BigorouslF (rig'or-us-li). adv. In a rigor- 
ous manner: (a) severely; without relaxa- 
tion, abatement, or mitigation; relentlessly; 
as, a sentence rigorously executed. ‘ Maiden 
blood, thus rigorously effused.' Shak. (b) 
Strictly; exactly; with scrupulous nicety; 
rigidly. 

The people would examine his works more rigor- 
ously than himself. Dryden. 

The increased accumulation and increased pro- 
duction might, rigorously speaking, continue, until 
every labourer had every indulgence of wealth con- 
sistent with continuing to work, supposing that the 
power of their labour were physically sufficient to 
produce all tills amount of indulgences for their 
whole number. y. S. Mill. 

Blgorousness (rig'or-us-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being rigorous; severity with- 
out relaxation or mitigation; exactness; 
rigour. 

Rigour (rig'or), n. [L. r^or, from rigeo, to 
be stiff, whence also rigid (which see) ; Fr. 
rigueur.] 1. The state of being rigid ; stiff- 
ness; rigidity; rigidness. 

The rest his look 

Bound with Gorgonian rigour not to move. Milton. 

2. Stiffness of opinion or temper; stubborn- 
ness. —8. Severity of life; austerity; voluntary 
submission to pain, abstinence, or mortifi- 
cation. ‘ All the rigour and austerity of a 
capuchin.' Addison.—^. Strictness; exact- 
ness without allowance, latitude, or indul- 
gence ; as, the rigour of criticism ; to exe- 
cute a law with rigour; to enforce moral 
duties with rigour.— b. Severity; sternness; 
harshness; hard-heartedness; cruelty; hence, 
violence; fury. ‘Fear of Clifford's rwour.' 
Shak. 

In Ajax’ eyes blunt rage and rigour roll’d. Skak. 
All hU rigour is turned to grief andjplty. 

Sir y Uenkam. 

6, Severity; asperity; as, the rigours of win- 
ter. ‘ Rigour of tempestuous gusts. ' ShaJe. 

7. In med. same as Rigor.— Stiffness, 
rigidness, inflexibility, severity, austerity, 
stmness, harshness, strictness, exactness. 

BlgOUXliiii (rig^or-izm), n. See Rigorism. 
Bliourlst (ri^or-ist), n. See Rigorist. 
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RigfdaJtor (riga-dkier), n. [DeaL—rige, a 
kingdom, and daler, a dollar.] A coin for- 
merly current in Denmark, worth 2s. 2{^d. 
sterling. It was equal to 96 skillings. 
Rigsie ^ig'si). n. See Ridgel. 

Rlg-Veda (rig-vS'dft), n. [Skr. rich, praise, 
and veda, knowledge, from vid, to know, 
cog. with L. video, to see; E. wit.] The first 
and principal of the Vedas or sacred hymns 
of the Hindus. It is probably the oldest liter- 
ary document extant, being supposed to be 
upwards of 8000 years old. See Veda. 
BlgWlddie (rig-wid'l), n. [The elements are 
the same as E. ridge and withy, A. Sax. 
b-rycg, the back, withthe, a withe or withy. ] 
The rope or chain that goes over a horse’s 
back to support the shafts of a vehicle 
Bums uses it adjectively in the sense of re- 
sembling a rigwiddie; and hence, gaunt; 
withered; sapless. [Scotch.] 

Rile (ril), v.t. [See Roil.] 1 . To render 
liquor turbid; to roil. [Provincial English.] 
2. To render cross or angry ; to irritate ; to 
vex. [Colloq.l 

RUlevo (re-le'vo or r6-16-a'v6). [It.] See 
Relief, 4. 

Rill (ril), n. [G. rille, a brook, a furrow, a 
channel; other connections doubtful.) A 
small brook ; a rivulet ; a streamlet. ‘ Old 
well-heads of haunted Hils.^ Tennyson. 
RIU ( ril ), v.i. To run in a small stream or 
in streamlets. ‘ With soft murmurs gently 
ado wn the mountains.’ Prior. 
Rillet (ril'et), n. [Dim of lill.] A small 
stream; a rivulet. ‘To run in amorous 
rUlets down her shrinking form.' Keats. 
‘Many a fall, of diamond rUlets musical.’ 
Tennyson. 

Rim (rim ), n. [A. Sax, rima, reoma, rim, 
edge, lip; perhaps a Celtic word; comp, 
j W rhim. Armor, rim, a rim, a border.] 
1. The border, edge, or margin of a thing ; 
a brim; as, the rim of a kettle or basin; the 
rim of an eye-glass, &c. ‘ Now pacing mute 
[ by ocean’s rim.’ Tennyson —2. The lower 
! part of the belly or abdomen ; the perito- 
neum or membrane inclosing the intestines. 
Shak.; Sir T. Browne. [Obsolete or provin- 
cial.] 

Rim (rim), v. t. pret. <fe pp. rimmed; ppr. rim- 
ming. 1. To put on a rim or hoop at the 
border.- 2. To be or to form a rim round. 

A length of bright horixon rtmm'd the dark. 

Tennyson. 

Rlxna (ri'ma), n. [L.] In anat. a fissure; an 
openinjif; a long aperture, as the rima 
glottidis, the opening in the larynx through 
which the air passes in and out of the lungs. 
RimaU’dalian (rim-tt'da-han'O, n. The na- 
tive name of the clouded tiger (Felis or 
Leopardus macrocelis), a kind of leopard, 
one of the handsomest of the Felidce. It 
is found in Siam, Assam, Borneo, Java, Su- 
matra, and the Malayan Peninsula. 
Rimbase ( rim'bas), n. In gun. (a) a short 
cylinder connecting a trunnion with the 
body of a cannon, (b) The shoulder on the 
stock of a musket against which the breech 
of the barrel rests. 

Rime (rim), n. Rhyme. This is the more 
correct orthography, but Rhyme is much 
more commonly used. 

Rime ( rim ), n. (A. Sax. hrim, rime ; cog. 

I cel. hrim, D. rijm, Dan. riim, riim-frost, 
Sw. rtm— hoar-frost. The Anglo-Saxon and 
Icelandic forms would seem to show that 
the word had originally an initial guttural ; 
hence the root is probably the same as in 
crystal, crude.] White or hoar frost; con- 
gealed dew or vapour. 

Come, Maurice, come : the lawn as yet 
Is hoar with rime, or spongy wet. Tmnyson, 

Rime v.i. pret. & pp. rimed; ppr. rim- 
ing. To freeze or congeal into hoar-frost. 
Rimet (rim), n. [From L. rima, a crack.] A 
chink ; a fissure ; a rent or long aperture. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Rime (rim), n. A step or round of a ladder; 
a rung. 

Rimer (rl'mdr), n. 1. A kind of boring tool; 
a reamer.— 2. In /ore. a palisade. 

Rim -look (rimlok), n. A lock having an 
exterior metallio cose which projects from 
the face of the door, differing thus from a 
mortise-lock. 

Rimmon (rim^mon), n. A Syrian god, whose 
seat was Damascus. 

Him followed Rimmon, whose delightful seat 
Was fair Damascus, on the fertile bank 
Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams. Milton. 

Rimose (rIm'Os), a. [L. rimesus. from rima, 
a crack. ] Full of chinks or fissures; abound- 
ing with clefts, cracks, or chinks, as the bark 
of trees. 
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Rimoiely (rl-mOsli), adv. In a rimose man- 
ner. 

Rimosity (rl-mos'i-tl), n. The state of being 
rimose or chinky. 

Rimous (rim'us), a. Rimose. 

Rlmple (rim'pl), n. [A. Sax. hrympeUe, a 
fold, a rumple; D. rimpel, a rumple or 
wrinkle.] A fold or 'wrinkle. See RUMPLE. 
Rimple ( rim'pl L v.t. pret. & pp. rimpled; 
^wrimpling. [From the noun ; D. rimpelen. ] 
To rumple; to wrinkle. 

The skin was tense, also rimpled and blistered. 

tVtseman. 

Rimple (rim'pl), v.i. To rumple ; to wrinkle ; 
to corrugate; to ripple. ‘As gUds the moon 
the rimpling of the brook.' Crahbe. 

Rim - stock (rim'stok), n. A clog-almanac 
(which see). Chambers's Ency. 

Rimy (rim'i), a. Abounding with rime; 
frosty. 

In little more than a month after that meeting on 
the hill — on a rimy morning in departing November 
—Adam and Dinah were married. George Eliot. 

Rin (rin). r.f. To run. [Scotch.] 

RinabO'Ut (rin'a-bot), n. One who runs 
about throughout the country; a vagabond. 
[Scotch.] 

Rind (rind), n. [A. Sax, rind, hrind; O.H.G. 
rinda, rinta, Mod. G. rinde, rind; comp. Gr. 
rinos, the hide of a beast; W. croen, a skin.] 
The outward coat or covering of trees, 
fruits, animals, <&c. ; bark; peel; nusk; skin. 
‘With fixed anchor in his scaly rind,’ Mil- 
ton. 

On the smooth rind the passenger shall see 

Thy name engraved, and worsnip Helen’s tree. 

Dryden. 

Rind (rind). V. t. To take the rind from ; to 
bark; to decorticate. 

Rinderpest (rin'ddr-pest), n. [G. rinder, pi. 
of rind, a horned beast, and pest, a plague.] 
A most virulent and eminently contagious 
disease or plague, characterized by eruptive 
fever or exanthema, affecting ruminant 
animals, especially cattle, though capable 
of existing in sheep and goats. disease 
is indigenous to the western steppes of Rus- 
sia, and is communicable only by contagion 
or inoculation. The contagious matter is 
believed to consist of very minute particles 
of living matter, growing or multiplying at 
a rate far exceeding that of the growtn of 
the normal germinal matter of the blood 
and tissues, so that they appropriate the 
pabulum of the tissues, and grow at their 
expense. They incubate after being re- 
ceived into the system, so that the di^ase 
does not declare itself openly till forty-eight 
hours after the poison has been imbibed. 
This disease has caused great havoc among 
cattle for at least a thousand years, spread- 
ing occasionally like a pestilence over Eu- 
rope. During an outbreak in this country 
in 1867 between 200,000 and 800,000 cattle 
died of it or were ordered to be killed on 
account of it. The name is also given to an 
eminently fatal cattle disease of America, 
differing, however, from the true rinderpest 
in attacl^g cows only, and in running its 
course in three days in place of seven, the 
general duration of the European form of 
the disease. 

Rlndle (riiTdl), n. [From run, O.E. and Sc. 
rin; comp, runnel] A small water-course 
or gutter. 

Rlnforzando (rin-for-tsan'dd). [It. .strength- 
ening. ] In music, reinforcing or strength- 
ening the power and emphasis of a muucal 
sentence ; a direction to the performer, de- 
noting that the sound is to be increased. 
It is marked thus -C. When the sound is 
to be diminished {diminuendo) this mark > 
is used. 

RiX^[ (ring), n. [A. Sax. O.Sax. and O.H.G. 
bring; Icel. hrinar' G. D. and Sw. ring; 
cog. with L. circus (whence circvlus, a circle); 
Gr. krikos, kirkos, a ring. Prov. G. krink, 
kring, kringel, ring, circle; Icel. kringr, 
round ; Sw. kring, about, around ; D. krin- 
gel, krinkel, crooked, twisted, though simi- 
lar in form and meaning, are not necessarily 
connected, having a different initial con- 
sonant. ] 1. A circle, or a circular line, or 
anything in the form of a circular line or 
hoop; specifically, (a) a circle of gold or 
other material worn on the fingers, and 
sometimes in the ears and other parts of 
the person, as ornaments. (&) A hoop of 
metal or other material used for a great 
variety of purposes, such as, a means of 
attachment, of the nature of a link, as in 
the ring-ho\t, &c. ; as a means of assembling 
or keeping together, as a kej-ring; aa a 
handle for drawers, &o. Other appbeationa 
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are common and obyJone; aa, the ring of an 
anchor; a curtain ring; a napkin ring^ 

A quarrel, ho, already! what'i the matter? 

About a hoop of g^old, a paltry ring 

That she did me Shak. 

2. An incloaed area, generally circular ; as, 
(a) an area In which games or sports are 
performed ; (6) the arena of a hippodrome 
or circus; {c) the inclosure in which pugilists 
fight; (d) the betting arena in a race-course; 
(e) the space in which horses are exhibited 
or exercised in a cattle-show or market, or 
in a public promenade. ‘To compliment 
Mrs. Crawley in the Ring in Hyde Park.' 
Thackeray.~Tht ring, the prize ring, a term 
given to pugilism or those connected with 
pi^lism.-— 3. A circular group of persons. 
‘Make a ring about the corpse of Cmsar.’ 
$hak. — 4. A combination of persons for a 
selfish end, as for controlling the market in 
stocks, or for effecting some political pur- 
pose. —6. A commercial measure of staves, 
or wood prepai‘ed for casks, and containing 
four shocks, or 240 pieces.— 6. One of the 
annual circular layers in timber. —7. In 
geom. the area or space between two con- 
centric circles. — 8. In arch, the list, cinc- 
ture, or annulet round a column. — 9 An 
instrument formerly used for taking the 
sun’s altitude, <&c., consisting of a ring, 
usually of brass, suspended by a swivel, 
with a hole in one side, through which a 
solar ray entering indicated the altitude | 
upon the inner graduated concave surface. 
^Ring of an anchor, that part of an an- 
chor to which the cable is faetened.— Col- 
oured rings, in optics, see NEWTON’S HlNOS. 
—Fairy ring. See Fairt. —Rings of a gun, 
in gun. circles of metal, of which there are 
five kinds, viz, the hase-ring, reinforce-ring, 
trunnion -ring, comice-ring, and muzzU- 
ring, but these terms do not apply to most 
modem ordnance. —Saturn’s rings, a system 
of rings which lies nearly in the planet’s equa- 
torial plane, and is inclined to the ecliptic 
at an angle of 28* ICK 22". There are three 
rings— two bright and one dark. The distance 
between the surface of the planet and the 
nearest ring is 10,322 miles, and the entire 
breadth of the system of rings is 37,670 
miles. They are probably composed of 
swarms of meteorites or minute satellites, 
each revolving independently round the 
planet 

Bins (ring), v. t 1. To encircle; to surround 
with a ring or as with a ring. ‘ Ring’d about 
with bold adversity. ’ Shak. ‘ My followers 
ring him round.’ Tennyson.— 2. To fit with 
rings, as the fingers, or as the snout of a 
swine. ‘Fingers richly ringred.’ Piers Plow- 
man.— Z. In hart, to cut out a ring of bark 
from, as from a branch or root, in order to 
obstmct the return of the sap and oblige it 
to accumulate above the part operated on. 

A To wed by a marriage ring. ‘Born of a 
true man and a ringed wife.’ Tennyson.— 
To ring a quoit, to throw it so as to encircle 
the pin. 

Ring (ring), v.t. pret. rang or rung, pp. rung. 
[A. Sax, hringan, to ring, to sound a bell; 
cog. Dan. ringe, 8w. nnga, Icel. hringja, 
O.D. ringhen, to ring. ] 1. To cause to sound, 
particularly by striUng a sonorous metallic 
body; as, to ring a bell.— 2. To utter sonor- 
ously ; to repeat often, loudly, or earnestly; 
to sound; as, to ring one’s praises.— 3. To 
produce by ringing, as a sound or peal. 

Ere to black Hecate's tunimons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal. Shak. 

A To usher, attend on, or celebrate by ring- 
ing: often followed by in and out. ‘No 
mournful bell shall ring her burial ’ Shak. 

King out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring happy bells across the snow : 

The year is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. Tennyson. 

—Ringing the changes, a trick by which, in 
paying or receiving money, a rascal tries to 
confuse the person with whom he is dealing 
by Juggling with the coins so that he may 
cheat him. -To ring changes upon, (a) to 
produce alternations or variegated peals 
from, (b) To use variously or in various 
senses; as, to ring changes upon words. 
‘Easy It might be to ring other changes upon 
the same bells.' Norrvs. * Ringing deniBX 
changes upon atheism, cannibalism, and 
apostasy.' Sydney Smith. — To ring the hells 
haeJtimrd, to sound the chimes, reversing 
the common order: formerly done as a sig- 
nal of alarm or danger. 

Ring (ring), v.i. 1. To sound, as a bell or 
other sonorous body, particularly a metallic 


one; as, the anvils ring. ‘Since the curfew 
rung.’ Shak. —2. To practise the art of mak- 
ing music with bells. Holder.— Z. To sound; 
to resound. 

With sweeter notes each rising temple rung. Pope. 

4, To have the sensation of sound continued; 
to keep sounding; to tingle. ‘My ears shall 
ring with noise.' Dry dsn. 

It will ring in my heart and my ears till I die, till I 
die. Tennyson. 

5. To be filled with report or talk ; as, the 
whole town rings with his fame. ‘ Of which 
all Europe rings from side to side.’ Milton. 
—To ring down, to conclude; to end at once: 
a theatrical phrase, alluding to the custom 
of ringing a bell to give notice for the fall 
of the curtain. ‘ It Is time to ring down on 
these remarks.’ Dickesis. 

Ring (ring), n. [From the verb.] 1. The sound 
of a bell or other sonorous body, particu- 
larly, the sound of metals ; as, the ring of a 
bell. 

In vain with cymbals' ring 

They call the grisly king Miiton. 

2. Any loud sound, or the sounds of numer- 
ous voices ; or, sound continued, repeated, 
or reverberated ; as, ‘ the ring of acclama- 
tions fresh in his ears.’ Bacon.— Z. Particu- 
lar character when uttered ; characteristic 
sound. 

Finally, the inspiration of all three has a literary 
source, for while two professedly revive the practice 
of ancient ma-sters, the third, though dealing with 
contemporary interests, expresses himself in a bor- 
rowed style, which gives his verse all the ring of 
ancient rhetoric. Quart. Rev 

4. A chime or set of bells harmonically tuned. 

He meant to hang as great and tunable a ring of 
bells as any in the world. Fuller 

R^-armour (ring'ar-m6r), n. Armour of 
ring-mail. See Rikgi-mail. 

Ring-bird (ringOj^rd), n. The reed-bunting 
{Emberiza schamiclus). 

RDig- blackbird (ring'blak-b^rd), n. The 
ring-ousel (Turdvs torquatus). 

Ring-bolt (ring'bolt), n. In ships, an iron 
bolt with an eye, to which is fitted a ring of 
iron. 

Ring-bone (ring^bfin), n. A callus growing 
in the hollow circle of the little pastern of 
a horse, just above the coronet. 
Ring-carrier (ring'kar-ri-^r), n. A go-be- 
tween; one who transacts business between 
parties. Shak. 

Rlng-Cbuck (ring'chukl n. A chuck or 
appendage to a lathe, with a brass ring fitted 
over the end. 

Ring-coupling (ring'ku-pl-ing), n. See 
Thimble-coupling. 

Ring-course (ring^kon), n. In arch, the 
outer course of stone or brick in an arch. 
Ring-dial (ring'dl-al), n. A pocket sun-dial 
in the form of a ring. 

Ring-dog (ring'dog), n. An Iron implement 
for nauling timber, made by connecting two 
common don by means of a ring through 
the eyes. \^en united with cordage they 
form a sling-dog. See Slino-dog. 
Ring-dotterel (ring-dot't^r-el), n. Charad- 
rius hiaticvla, a species of plover pretty 
common in Britain, where it frequents the 
shores of bays or inlets of the sea and of 
rivers, feeding on worms, insects, small 
Crustacea, &c. it has its name from a white 
ring round the neck. 

Ring-dove (ring'duv), n. A species of 
pigeon, the Columba palumbus (the cushat 
or wood -pigeon), the largest of the Brit- 
ish species, measuring about 17 inches in 
length. Its bill is pale red or warm orange; 
eyes, topaz yellow ; the upper parts of the 
body bluish ash, deepest on the upper parts 
of the back ; the head and forepart of the 
neck, blue-gray; the lower part of the neck 
and breast purple-red; the belly, vent, and 
thighs, dull white. It receives ite name from 
a circular marking on the neck. The ring- 
dove subsists on grain, acorns, ivy-berries, 
and other wild fruits, and lays two snow- 
white eggs on a nest which may be described 
as a platform of sticks so sparingly put to- 
gether that the eggs may be often seen 
through it. 

Ring-dropper (ring'drop-fer), n. One guilty 
of ring-dropping (which see). 

Ring-dropping (ring'drop-lng), n. A trick 
practised upon simple folks by rogues in 
various ways. One mode is described in the 
extract. 

In ring-dropping we pretend to have found a ring, 
and ask some simple-looking fellow if it's good gold, 
as it’s Just picked up. Sometimes it is immediately 
pronounced gold. ' well. It’s no use to me,' we’ll say, 

* will you buy it?’ Often they are foolish enough to 


buy, and they give you a ahiUiof or two for an arddt 
which, if reaUy gold, would ba worth dght or ten. 

Ringed (rlhgd), jw. 1. Surrounded wit^,or u 
with, a ring; having a ring or rings; enciroled. 
He clasps the crag with crooked hands I 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Ring'd with the azure world, he stands Tennyson. 
2. In hot. surrounded bv elevated or de- 
pressed circular lines or bands, as the roots 
or stems of some plants. 

Ringed-snake (ri^d'sn&k), n. A harmless 
colubrine snake (Tropidonotus (or Coluber) 
natrix), destitute of venomous fangs, ana 
with teeth so small as to be Inc^able of 
piercing the skin. It is common in England. 
It feeds on frogs, mice, young birds, Ac., 
which it swallows alive. It is torpid during 
winter. 

Ringent (rin'Jent), a. [L, ringens, ringentis, 
from ringor, to make wry faces, to gape.] 
In bot. a term applied to an irreguli^ and 
monopetaloua corolla, with the border di- 
vided into two parts, called the upper and 
lower Up, the upper arched, so that there 
is a space between the two like an open 
mouth, called the throat. This kind of 
corolla is seen in rosemary, thyme, the 
dead-nettle, and other plants of the natural 
order Labiatae. 

RDiger (ring'fer), n. One who rings; espe- 
cially, one who rings chimes on bells. 

The ringers rang with a will, and he gave the ringers 
a crown. Tennysoti. 

Ring-fence (ring'fens), n. A fence continu- 
ously encircling an estate or some consider- 
able extent of ground. 

The admitted functions of government embrace a 
much wider field than can easily be included within 
the ring-fence of any restrictive definition. 

y. S. MiU. 

Ring-finger (ring'fing-gSr), n. The third 
finger of the left hand, on which the ring is 
placed in marriage. 

Ring-formed (ring'formd), a. Formed like 
a ring. 

Ring-gauge (ring'gaj). n. l. A gauge in the 
form of a ring, used for measuring road- 
metal ; also, a similar instrument for mea- 
suring shot and shell— 2, A conical piece of 
wood, or tapering metallic slip with a gra- 
duated scale, used by jewellers for measur- 
ing finger-rings. 

Ring-head (ringlied), n. An instrument 
used for stretching woollen cloth. 

Ringing (ring'ing), a. Having or giving the 
sound of a bell or other resonant metallic 
body; resoimding; as, a ringing voice; ring- 
ing cheers. 

Ringing (rlng'ing), n. 1. The act of sounding 
or of causing to sound, as sonorous metalUc 
bodies; the art or act of making music with 
bells.— -2. A ringing sound; the hearing a 
sound, as of rin^ng. 

Thou Shalt hear the ' Never, never,’ whisper'd by the 
phantom years. 

And a song from out the distance in the rtnging of 
thine ears. Tennyson. 

Ringlead (ring^fid), v. t. To act as ringleader 
to. [Rare.] 

Ringleader (ring'lfid-Ar), n. i.f One who 
leads a ring, as of dancers. 

St. Peter hath a primacy of order, such an one as 
the ringleader hath in dance. Barrow 

2. The leader of any association of men en- 
gaged in violation of law or an illegal enter- 
prise, as rioters, mutineers, and the like. 

The nobility escaped; the poor people who had 
been deluded by these ringleaders were executed. 

Addison. 

Ringlet (ringlet), n. [Dim. of ring.] 1. A 
smml ring. 

Silver the lintels, deep projecting o'er ; 

And gold the rtngiets that command the door. 

Pope. 

2, A curl; particularly, a curl of hair. 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Disshevel’d, but in wanton ringlets waved 
As the vine curls her tendrils. Milton 

8. A circle; a fairy ring. 

To dance our ringlets in the whistMng wind. Shak. 
Von demy puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make. 
Whereof the ewe not bites. Shak. 

Ringleted (rlng'let-ed), a. Adorned with 
ringlets; wearing ringlets. 

Ring-mail (ring'mfil), n. Defensive armour 
made by sewing strong rings of steel edge- 
wise upon leather or strong quilted cloth. 

Ring-mail differs from chatn-mail in the rings of 
the latter being interlaced with each other, and 
strongly fastened with rivets. Fairhoit. 

Ring-man (ring'raan), n. 1. One interested 
in matters connected with the ring; that ia 
with prize-fighting; a sporting or betting 
roan. ‘No nng-msn to force the betting. 
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wd deafen you with their blatant proffers.* 
X/awenoe.~>£. t The third finger of the hand, 
which is the ring*finger. 

When a man shooteth. the might of the shoote 
Weth on the foremoit finger, and on the rinff^man: 
for the middle, which is the longest, like a lubber 
starteth back. Ascham. 

Bing -money (ring'mun-i), n. A kind of 
money consisting oif rings, in use at an early 
stage of society, before the invention of 
coining. It was employed by the ancient 
end generally in the East, whence 
It spread into Europe, the Scandinavians 
using it BO late as the twelfth century. It is 
still in use in Africa, ring-money for traders 
being regularly manufactured at Birming- 
ham under the name of Manilios. 

ElOff-OUBel, Ring-ouzel (ring'O-zl), n. a 
bird of the thrush kind, Turdus torquatus, 
resembling the blackbird, but having a 
white ring or bar on the breast, inhabiting 
the hilly and mountainous parts of Great 
Britain. * 

Ring-rope (ring'rop), n. Naut a rope rove 
through the ring of the anchor to haul the 
cable through it, in order to bend or make it 
fast in rough weather. It is first rove through 
the ring and then through the hawse-holes, 
when the end of the cable is secured to it. 

Ring-sail (ring'san, n. See Ring-tail. 

Ring-saw (ring's^), n. A saw with an an- 
nular web. 

Ring-shaped (ring'shapt), a. Having the 
shape of a ring. 

Ring-stand (ring' stand), n. A stand for 
finger-rings with a projecting pin for putting 
them on. 

Ring-stopper (ring'stop-er), n. Naut a 
long piece of rope secured to an after ring- 
bolt, and the loop embracing the cable 
through the next, while others in succession 
nip the cable home to each ring-bolt in suc- 
cession. It is a precaution in veering cable 
in bad weather. 

R^-8traked,Blng-strea]i;6d(ring'8trakt. 
ring'strekt), a. Having circular streaks or 
lines on the body ; as, ring-streaked goats. 
Gen. XXX. 85. 

Ring-tail (rin^tal), n. 1. The female of the 
hen-harrier (yircus cyaneus), belonging to 
the falcon tribe. See Harrier. 

Thou royal rtng-tail, fit to fly at nothing 
But poor men's poultry. Heau. Sr FL 

2. A small quadrilateral sail, set on a small 
mast on a ship’s taffrail ; also, a studding- 



a, Ring-tail or Studding Sail set upon the Gaflf. 


sail set upon the gaff of a fore-and-aft sail. 
Called also a Ring-saU. 

Ring-tailed (ring’tald), a. Having a tail 
striped or otherwise marked by a series of 
rings or ring-like markings. — Ring-tailed 
eo^le, a golden eagle in its youthful plumage. 

Rlng-Ume t (rlntptlm), n. Time for marry- 
ing. 

It was a lover and his lass. 

With a hey, and a ho, and hey nonino, 

That o’er the green corn-field aid pass, 

In the spring time, the only pretty rtnjr-tiffu, 
When biros do sing, hey ding a ding, di^ ; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. Shak. 


Ring- wall (ring'wftl), n. In m^etal. the inner 
lining of a olast-fumace, composed of fire- 
bricks. ^ . 

RiXIgWOnn (ring'wSrm), n. A contamous, 
obstinate, chronic disease, affecting cniefly 
the hair follicles, appearing in circular 

S atohes, always attended and probably pro- 
uced and kept up by a specific parasitic 
fungus {Tricophytm tonmraTis), capable of 
communicating the disease to parts suscep- 


tible of the affection. There are three 
varieties of ringworm: Tinea eireinatw, 
ringworm of the body; Tinea tonmrane, 
ringworm of the scalp; and Tinea eycom, 
ringworm of the beard. The disease is most 
common in children of a feeble, flabby habit. 

RinTr (ringk), n. [A form of rank, formerly 
renk,renc. Bee RANK, a row. ] 1. That portion 
of a sheet of ice, generally from 80 to 40 yards 
in length and 8 or 9 feet in breadth, on which 
the game of curling is played.— 2. A sheet 
of artificially prepared ice, usually under 
cover, for skating on; or a smooth flooring, 
generally of asphalt, on which people skate 
with roller-skates. 

Rink (ringk), v.i. To skate on a rink. 

Rinse (rinsj, v.t pret. & pp. rinsed; ppr. 
rinsing, [ 0. Fr. rinser, reinser, Ft. rincer, 
to rinse, to wash, a verb of Teutonic origin, 
being from Icel. /iretnsa,S w. rensa,T>axi,rense, 
from Icel. hreinn, Sw. ren, Dan. reen, A Sax. 
D and G. rein, Goth, hrains, clean.] To 
wash lightly ; to wash rather by laving than 
rubbing and using soap ; to cleanse with a 
second orrepeated^applicatiou of water after 
washing; especially to cleanse the inner sur- 
face of by the introduction of water or other 
liquid: applied to hollow vessels; a8,tomwe 
a barrel or a bottle. ' Like a glass, did break 
i' the rinsing/ Shak. ‘Whomsoever he 
toucheth that hath the issue and hath not 
rinsed his hands in water.’ Lev. xv. 11. 
Let's rinse our mouths with a drop of burnt sherry. 

Dtckens. 

Rinser (rinB'6r), n. One who or that which 
rinses. 

Rin-there-out (rin'iner-bt), n. A needy 
houseless vagrant; a vagabond. [Scotch. ] 

Rin - there - out (rin'THer-Ot), a. V agrant ; 
vagabond ; wandering without a home. 
[Scotch.] 

Ye little rin-there-otU de’il that ye are, what takes 
you raking through the gutters to see folk^a^itt 

Riollte (ri'o-llt), n. [After Del Rio, who 
analysed it, and lithos, a stone.] A native 
seleuide of silver, occurring in small lead- 
gray hexagonal tables at Tasco, in Mexico. 

Riot (rl'ot), n. [0. Fr. note, disturbance, 
noise, combat, Fr. rioter, to make a disturb- 
ance; origin aoubtful ] 1. Wanton and un- 
restrained conduct; uproar; tumult. ‘When 
his headstrong riot hath no curb.' Shak.— 

2. Excessive and expensive feasting; wild and 
loose festivity; luxury; excess; revelry. ‘The 
lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-dav. ’ Pope. 
‘Luxury and riot, feast and dance. ^ Milton. 

3. In law, a tumultuous disturbance of the 
peace by three persons or more assembling 
together of their own authority, in order to 
assist each other against any one who shall 
oppose them in the execution of a private 
purpose, and afterwards executing the same 
in a violent and turbulent manner to the 
terror of the people, whether the act in- 
tended were of itsell lawful or unlawful. 
Wharton. — To run riot, (a) to act or move 
without control or restraint. 

One man's head runs not upon hawks and dice. 

Sir R, L' Estrange. 

(6) To grow luxuriantly, wildly, or in rank 
abundance. 

And overhead the wandering ivy and vine. 

This way and that, in many a wild festoon, 

Ran riot. Tennyson. 

—Riot act, an act passed in 1715, by which 
it is provided that if any persons, to the 
number of twelve or more, being unlawfully, 
riotously, or tumultuously assembled to- 
gether, to the disturbance of the public 
peace, shall continue so assembled for the 
space of an hour after a magistrate has com- 
manded them by proclamation to disperse, 
they shall be considered felons. This act 
has been amended, as to punishment, by 
several subsequent acts. 

Blot (rl'ot), v.i. 1. To revel; to run to excess 
in feasting, drinking, or other sensual in- 
dulgences; to act in an unrestrained or wan- 
ton manner. 

Now he exacts of all, wastes in delight, 

Riots in pleasure, and neglects tJie law. Daniel. 

2. To be highly excited * No pulse that riote, 
and no blood that glows.’ Pope.—Z. To 
raise a riot, uproar, or sedition. 

Riot (rl'ot). v.t To pass in riot; to destroy 
or put an end to by riotous living: with out 
[Rare.] 

And he. 

Thwarted by one of these old father-fools, 

Had noted his life out, and made an end. 

Tennyson. 

Rioter (ri'ot-6r), n. 1. One who riots ; one 
who Indulges in riot, loose festivity, or ex- 
cessive feasting. 


Even the rwUr* of the world have sdtm and tor* 
iiients from it. GianvilU 

2. In law, one guilty of meeting with othen 
to do an act in an unruly or turbulent man- 
ner, and declining to retire upon proclama- 
tion being made. 

Any two justices may come with the posse coral- 
tatus, if need be, and suppress any such riot, assem- 
bly, or rout and arrest the rioters. Slackstone. 


Blotlset (ri'ot-is), n. Dissoluteness; luxury. 

His life he led in lawless riotise. S^nser. 


Riotous (ri'ot-us), a. 1. Indulging in riot or 
revelry; accompanied by or consisting in 
riot or revelry; luxurious; wanton or licen- 
tious in festive indulgences. ‘ Riotous feed- 
ers.’ Shak. ‘Wasted his substance with 
riotous living.’ Lu. xv. 13. —2. Tumultu- 
ous ; partaking of the nature of an unlaw- 
ful assembly ; seditious; guilty of riot ; as, 
a riotous mob; a liotous assemoly. — Riotous 
assembling, in law, the unlawful assembling 
of twelve or more persons to the disturb- 
ance of the peace. If such persons do not 
disperse after proclamation, they are ac- 
counted felons. By referring to Riot it will 
be seen that a riot may be caused by three 
persons, while it takes at least twelve per- 
sons to make a riotous assembly. 

Riotously (rl'ot-us-li), adv. in a riotous 
manner; as. (a) with excessive or licentious 
luxury; with revelry. 

He that gathereth by defrauding his own soul, 
gathereth for others that shall spend his goods ritS- 
ously. Ecclus xiv. 4. 

(6) In the manner of an unlawful assembly; 
tumultuously; seditiously. Blackstone. 

Riotousness (ri'ot-us-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being riotous. 

Excess includeth riotousness, expence of money, 
prodigal housekeeping. Raleigh. 

Riotryt (ri'ot-ri), n. Riot; practice of riot- 
ing. 

Rip (rip), v.t. pret. & pp. ripped; ppr. rip- 

K . [A. Sax. rypan, ryppan, to rip, to 
k in pieces; Dan. rippe, oprippe, to rip, 
to rip up; Icel. ripta, to break or invalidate 
a bargain; alliea probably to reap, rive.J 
1. To separate or divide the parts of by cut- 
ting or tearing; to tear or cut open or off; to 
split; as, to np open a garment by cutting 
the stitches ; to rip off the skin of a beast ; 
to rip open a sack ; to rip oft the shingles 
or boarding of a roof; to rip up the belly.— 
2. To take out or away by cutting or tearing. 
Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripped. Shak, 

He’ll rip the fatal secret from her heart. GranvilU. 
3. Fig. to reopen for search or disclosure; 
to search to the bottom : with up. 

They ripped up all that had been done from the 
beginning of the rebellion. Clarendon. 


Rip (rip), n. A rent made by ripping; a 
tearing; a place tom; laceration. ‘ A np in 
his flesh-coloured doublet.’ Addison. 

Rip (rip), n. [IceL hriv, a basket or a box of 
laths.] A wicker basKet to carry fish in. 
Rip (rip), v.i. [Probably a form of rap, in 
the phrase ‘ to rap out an oath.'] To swear 
profanely; to be violent. [Vulgw:.] 

Rip (rip), n. [Comp. D. rap, scab; Dan. 
npsraps, riff-raff.] 1. A base or worthless 
person ; a contemptible creature ; a liber- 
tine or debauchee; a scamp; a cheat. ‘His 
rip of a brother.' Dickens.— 2. An animal 
of no value, as an old worn-out horse; also, 
a useless or worthless thing. [Local. ] 

Rip, Ripp (rip), n. [A. Sax. ripa.] A hand 
fiu of com not thrashed. [Scotch.] 

A guid New- Year 1 wish thee, Magrgiel 
Hae there’s a npp to thy auld baggie. Sums. 


Rlpaxian (ri-pa'ri-an), a. [L. ripa, a bank.] 
Pertaining to the bank of ariver.— Ripartan 
nations, nations possessing opposite banks 
or different parts of banks of the same river. 
Wharton. 

Ripe (rip), a. [A. Sax. rtpe, ripe; cog. L.G. 
ripe, D. rijp, G, rei/, allied to A. Sax. rtpan, 
to reap, and to E. no. SeeRiP, r.f.] 1. Ready 
for reaping; brought to perfection in growth 
or to the best state ; mature : said of that 
which is grown and used for food ; as, ripe 
fruit; ripe com. 

So mayst thou live; till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap. MtUon. 

2. Advanced to the state of being fit for use; 
as, ripe cheese ; ripe wine. — 8. Resembling 
ripe fruit in ruddiness, juiciness, or plump- 
ness. , ^ 

O, how ripe in show 

Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow l 

4. Fully developed; maturated; suppurated] 


oh, chain; 6h, So. loch; g, go\ fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; ah, azure.— See Key. 
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a ripe humour.— -5. Complete; finished ; 
perfected; oonaummate. 

was a scholar, and a ri^ and STOod one. Shak. 

Heady for action or effect; prepared. 
‘While things were just ripe for a war.’ 
Addinon. 

I by letters will direct your course 
When time is r>/#. ShaJk. 

The man, that with me trod 
This planet, was a nobler type 
Aupearing- ere the timcb were rt/e. 

That friend of mine who lives in God. 

Tettnys0*t. 

iUpe (rip), v.i. To ripen ; to grow ripe; to 
be matured. See Ripen. 

And so, from hour to hour, we rt^ and ri/e 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot 

Shai 

Blpe (rip), v.t To mature; to ripen. ‘No 
sun to the bloom.' Shak. 

Elp6 (wp), v.t. (A. Sax. T'gpan, to rob, to 
spoil.J To search; as, to ripe one’s pockets. 
[Old English and Scotch.] 

Ripely (ripOi), adv. In a ripe manner; ma- 
tturely; at the fit time. Shak, 

Ripen (rip'n), v.i. [From ripe; A. Sax ripiun, 
to grow ripe. See Ripe.] 1. To grow ripe; 
to be matured, as grain or fruit. 

Trees that ripett latest blossom soonest. Bacon. 

8. To approach or come to perfection; to be 
fitted or prepared ; as, a project is ripening 
for execution. 

Ripen (lip'nX v.t. 1. To mature; to make 
ripe, as grain or fruit. ‘Honeysuckles, 
ripened by the sim.’ Shak.—^. To mature ; 
to fit or prepare; as, to npen one for heaven. 
‘Were growing time once ripen'd to my 
will.’ Shak.—S. To bring to perfection; as, 
to ripen the jud^ent. ‘Whose virtues 
will . . . ripen justice in this common weal. * 
Shak. 

Ripeness (rip'nes), n. The state of being 
ripe: (a) brought to that state of perfection 
which fits for use; maturity; as, the ripeness 
of grain. 

They have compared it to the ripeness of fruits. 

IVtsetnan. 

(6) Full growth. 

Time which made them their fame outlive, 

To Cowley scarce did ripeness give. Denham, 

(e) Perfection ; completeness ; as, the ripe- 
ness of virtue, wisdom, or judgment. ‘ When 
love ia grown to ripeness.' Tennyson, (d) Fit- 
ness; qualification, {e) Complete matura- 
tion or suppuration, as of an ulcer or abs- 
cess. 

Riphean (ri-fe'an), a. [L Riphems.l An 
ancient epithet given to certain mountains 
in the north of Asia. 

Cold Riphean rocks, which the wild Russ 
Believes the stony girdle of the world. Thomson 

Rlpieno ( rljp-i-a'nfi ). [ It , full — L. re, and 
wnus, fult] In music, a term signifying 
full, and used in compositions of many parts, 
to distin^sh those which fill up the har- 
mony and play only occasionally, from those 
that play throughout the piece. 

Ripper, t Rlpiert (rip'dr, rip‘i-«r), n. [From 
ftp, a fish -basket] In old law, one who 
brings fish to market in the inland countrj’. 
Ripper (rij/fir), n. l. One who or that which 
rips, tears, or cuts open. — 2. A first-class 
person or thing. [Slang.] 

Rlppiiig-iron, Rippiiig<Kffxi8el (rip‘ing-i- 
dni, rlping-chlz-1), fi. An iron instrument 
used by shipwrights to rip the sheathing 
boards and copper from off the bottom of 
the ships. 

Ripping-saw, Rip-saw (ripTng-ss. rii/sa), 
n. A saw usm for cutting wood in the di- 
rection of the fibre. 

Ripple (rip^l), v.i. pret. <fe pp. rippled; ppr. 
rtpplinfi. [A non-nasalized form correspond- 
ing to nmple, rumple. J 1. To assume or wear 
a ruffled surface, as water when agitated 
or running over a rough bottom; to be cov- 
ered with small waves or undulations. 

The thousand waves of wheat 
That ripple round the lonely grange. Tennyson. 

2. To make a sound as of water running 
over a rough bottom ; as, rippling laughter. 
Ripple (rlp'lX t. To fret or dimple as the 
sunace of water; to cover with small waves 
or undulations; to curl ‘Showered the 
rippled ringlets to her knee. ' Tennyson. 
Ripple (rlpT), n. l. The fretting or ruffling 
of tne surface of water; little curling waves. 
‘The crisping ripples on the beach.’ Ten- 
nyson. — 2. fScotch. J Weakness or pain In 
the back and loins. 

Auld Orthodoxy Ung did grapple. 

But now she’i got an unco ri^le. Bums. 

Ripple ® [Dim. from rip: comp. 

L. 1*. repeln, G. riffeln, to ripple. ] To clean 


Of remove the seeds or capsules from, espe- 
cially from the stalks of ffax. 

Ripple (rip'l), n. A large comb or hatchel 
for separating the seeds or capsules from 
ffax ; also, in the United States, a toothed 
instrument for removing the seeds from 
broom-corn. 

Ripple-grass (rip'l-gras), n. A species of 
plantain; ribgrass (Plantago lanceolata). 
Ripple-mark (ripT-mark), n. The wavy or 
ridgy mark left on the beach of a sea, lake, 
or river by the ripples or wavelets. Such 
marks are often preserved when the sand 
becomes hardened into rock, and are, there- 
fore, of frequent occurrence on some stones. 
Such ripple-marks are held by geologists as 
Indications that deposition of the beds took 
place on the sea-shore or at a depth not 
greater than 60 feet. We have also wind 
ripple-marks and current ripple-marks, and 
it requires much discrimination to determine 
the producing cause. 

Ripple-marked (ripl-mhrkt), a. Having 
ripple-marks. See Ripple-mark. 

Ripplet (rip^let), n. A small ripple. 
Rippling^ (rip'l-ing-U), adv. In a rippling 
manner. 

Ripply (rip'MX Rippling; characterized 
by ripples. 

She steered light 

Into a shady, fresh, and ripply cove. Keats. 

Riprap (rip^rap), n. In engin. a foundation 
or parapet of stones thrown together with- 
out order, as in deep water or on a soft bot- 
tom. 

Rip-saw (rip'sft), n. See RIPPINQ-SAW. 

Ript (ript), pp. for ripped. 

Rise (riz), V i. pret. rose; pp. risen; ppr. ris- 
mg, [A. Sax. rtsan, to rise, pret. rds, rose, 
pp. risen; cog. Icel. risa, Goth, rcisan, in 
urreisan, to rise. The intransitive form of 
which raise is the transitive, as also rear ] 

1. To move or pass from a lower position to 
a liigher ; to move upwards ; to ascend ; to 
mount up ; as, a fog rises from the river ; a 
bird rises In the air; a fish rises to the bait; 
the mercury rises in the thermometer with 
the increase of heat. In this last use of the 
word it is common to speak of the ther- 
mometer (or barometer) itself as rising. 

The sap in old trees is not so frank as to rise to 
all the boughs, but tireth by the way, and putteth 
out moss. Bacon. 

2. To change from a sitting, lying, or kneel- 
ing posture to a standing one ; to become 
erect; to assume an upright position; as, to 
rise from a chair; to rim from a fall 

Iden, kneel down. Rise up a knight. Shak. 

Go to your banq^uets then ; but use delight 
So as to rxse still with an appetite. Herrick. 

Hence— (o) To bring a sitting or a session to 
an end ; as, the house rose at 11 p.m. ; par- 
liament will rise on the 28d instant. (?/) To 
get out of bed ; to arise. ‘ Go to bed when 
she list, rise when she list' Shak.— 8. To 
OTow upwards; to attain a height; to stand 
in height ; as, a tree or a tower rises to the 
height of 60 feet. ‘ She that rose the tallest 
of them all, and fairest’ Tennyson.— 1. To 
reach a greater bulk: to swell; specifically, 

(a) to reach a higher level increase of 
bulk or quantity; as, the tide rises; the river 
rises in its bed ‘Nilus would have risen 
before his time.' Tennyson, (b) To swell 
or puff up in the process of fermentation, 
as dough and the like.— 5. To slope upwards; 
to have an upward direction ; as, a path, a 
surface, or a line rises gradually or abruptly. 

6. To have the appearance or effect of rising; 
as, (a) to seem to mount up ; to become 
more prominent by occupying a more ele- 
vated position; frequently, to appear above 
the horizon, as the sun, moon, stars, &c. 

He maketh his sun to rue on the evil and the good. 

Mark v. 45. 

(b) To become apparent; to merge into sight; 
to come forth ; to appear ; as, an eruption 
rises on the skin; the colour rose on her 
cheeks ; land rises into view as we near the 
coast (c) To become audible. ‘ There rose 
a hubbuD In the court.’ Tennyson. {d)To 
have a beginning; to proceed; to originate; 
to come into existence ; to be produced ; to 
spring. 

Honour and shame from no condition rise. Pope. 

A nobler gratitude 

Rose in her soul ; for from that hour she loved me. 

Ohvay. 

The river Blackwater rises In the county Kerry. 

Trollope. 

7. To increase In force, value. Intensity, de- 

g ee, Ac, ; as, (a) to increase in force or in- 
nsity ; to become stronger ; as, his anger 
rises. ‘ With Vulcan's rage the rising winds 


conspire.' Dryden. (ft) To increase In 
sound; to become louder or more noisy. 
‘ Some full music rose and sank.* Tennyson. 
( 0 ) To increase in value ; to become dearer ; 
to be higher in price; to advance. 

Bullion is risen to six shillings and five pence the 
ounce. Locke. 

(d) To increase in amount ; as, his expenses 
rose greatly. — 8. To become excited, op- 
posed, or hostile; to take up arms; to go to 
war; often, to rebel or revolt; as, to rise 
against an oppressor. 

No more shall nation against nation rise. Pope. 
At our heels all hell should rue 
With blackest insurrection. Milton. 

9. To take up a higher social position ; to 
increase in wealth, dignity, or power; to be 
promoted ; as, he is a rimtig man. 

Some rue by sin, and some by virtue fall. Shak. 

10. To become more dignified or forcible; to 
increase in power or interest: said of style, 
thought, or discourse. 

The interest rather falls off in the fifth act.— .Rxw, 
I believe you meem, sir. Sheridan. 

11. To come by chance; to happen; to occur. 

There chanced to the prince’s hand to rise 
An ancient book. Spenser. 

12. To ascend from the grave; to come to 
life; to revive. 

It behoved Christ to suffer and to rise. 

Luke xxiv. 46. 

18. In music, to ascend the scale ; to pass 
from a lower note to a higher ; as, to rise a 
tone or semitone. —14. In printing, to be ca- 
pable of being safely raised from the impos- 
ing stone: said of a form which can be lifted 
without any of the types falling out. 

Rlfie (riz), 71. 1. The act of rising; ascent; as, 
the T^e of vapour in the air; the rise of mer- 
cury in the barometer ; the rise of water in 
a river. 

I tried every fly that I could think of; but not a 
sign of a rise. Russell 

2. The distance through which anything 
rises; as, the rise of the river was 6 feet.— 

3. Ascent; elevation, or degree of ascent; as. 
a gradual rwe in the land ; the rise of a hill 
or mountain.— 4. Any place elevated above 
the common level; a rising -ground; as, a 
rise of land. 

I turning saw, throned on a flowery rise, 

One sitting on a crimson scarf unroll’d. 

Tennyson. 

6, Spring; source; origin; berinning; as, the 
rise of a stream in a mountain.— 6. Appear- 
ance above the horizon ; as, the rise of the 
sun or a star. ‘ From rise to set.’ Shak.— 

7. Increase ; advance ; augmentation ; as, a 
rise in the price of wheat.— 8. Advance in 
rank, honour, property, or fame ; improve- 
ment in social position. 

Sit down, my masters, he cried, your rirr hath been 
my fall. Bacon 

9. Increase of sound on the same key ; a 
swelling of the voice. 

Fancy-borne perhans upon the rise 
And long roll of the Hexameter, Tennyson. 

10. Elevation or ascent of the voice in the 
scale; as, a rise of a tone or semitone.— 

11. Height to which one can rise; elevation 
of thought or mind. 

These were sublimities above the rise of the apos- 
tolic spirit. South. 

—Rise of strata. In geol. see Dip of Strata 
under Dip, n.—To get or take a rise out of a 
person, to get a laugh at his expense; to ren- 
der him ridiculous. [Colloq. or slang.] 
Ri8e,t n. [D. rijs, Don. riis, Icel. Ari#, brush- 
wood, loppings. ] A shoot; a sprout; a twig 
or bough; a branch. Chaucer. 

Risen (riz'nX pp- See Rise. 

Riser ( riz'ftr X n. 1. One that rises. ‘The 
early riser with the rosy hands, active Au- 
rora.’ Chapman.— 2. The vertical face of a 
step of a stair. 

Rl8ne,t n. A rush. Chaucer. 

Rishl (rish'I), n. [Skr.] In Skr. myth, the 
name given to the seven sages inhabiting 
the seven stars constituting the constella- 
tion of Ursa Major. The name was given 
also to the inspired authors of the vedic 
hymns, and later to renowned, though not 
inspired, poets. 

Risil^ty (riz-l-bll'l-tl), n. The quality of 
being risible; proneness to laugh. * A stroi^ 
and obvious disposition to risibility.' Sir 
W. Scott. 

How comes lowness of style to be so much the 
propriety of satyr, that without It a poet can be no 
more a satyrist, than without risibUtty he can be a 
manT Dryden, 


F&te, fitr, fat, f^U; mft, met, hftr; pine, pin; nftte, not. rndve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tt, So. abune; Bo. Uy. 
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BiilUo (rlel-bl), a. [Fr. risible; L. risibUis, 
from video, risum, to laugh. See Eidicu- 
LOUS.1 1. Having the faculty or power of 
laughing. 

We are In a merry world ; laughing is our business; 
as if, because it has been made the definition of man 
that he is risidU, his manhood conslsteth in nothing 
else. Z)r. H. More. 

2. Laughable ; capable of exciting laughter. 
‘A few wild blunders and risible absurdi- 
ties.' Johnson. 

He wantoned and revelled among the subjects 
that had always seemed to him tlic most rtsidde, 
whatever might be the kind of laughter. 

/’rq/'. Wilson, 

8. Belonging to the phenomenon of laughter; 
producing the sound known as laughter; as, 
the risibU faculty.— Syn, Laughable, droll, 
ludicrous, ridiculous. 

KlBlbleneBS (rul-bl-nes), n. Same as Risi- 
bility. 

Blslbly (riz'i-bli), ado. In a risible manner; 
laughably. 

Bisjjlg (rlz^ing), p and a. 1. Increasing in 
wealth, power, or distinction; as, a rising 
state; a rising man.— 2. Growing, advancing 
to adult years, and to the state of active 
life ; as, the rising generation.— 3. In her a 
term applied to birds when in a position 
as if preparing to take flight. See Rousant. 
—Rising timbers, the hooka placed on the 
keel of a ship. —Rising line, an incurvated 
line drawn on the plane of elevations or 
sheer draughts of a ship, to determine the 
height of the ends of all the floor-timbers. 

Rising ( rlz'ing ), n. 1. The act of one who 
or that which rises; specifically, (a) the 
appearance of the sun or a star above the 
horizon. In astron. the sun or a planet is 
said to rise or set when the centre is in the 
horizon, allowance being made for refrac- 
tion, parallax, and the dip of the horizon. 
There are three kinds of rising and setting 
applicable to the heavenly bodies, viz. ac- 
ronycal, cosmical, and heliacal. (See these 
terms.) (6) The act of reviving from the 
dead; resurrection. Mark ix. 10. (c) An 
assembling in opposition to government; 
insurrection; sedition or mutiny; as, to call 
out troops to quell a rising. —2. That which 
rises, as a tumour on the body. Lev xiil. 2. 
8. In mining, adig^ng upwards. Called also 
Overhand Sloping. 

Rising - hinge (nz'ing-hinj), n. A hinge so 
constructed as to raise the door to which it 
is attached as it opens. 

Risings ( riz'ingz), n. pi. Naut. the thick 
planks which go fore and aft, on which the 
timbers of the deck bear. 

Risk (risk), n. [Fr. risq^. It. risco, risico, 
Sp. riesgo, risk, which Diez associates with 
Sp riseo, a steep rock, from L. rcseco, to 
cut off— re, and seco, to cut; but this etymo- 
logy is hardly satisfactory.] 1. Hazard; dan- 
ger; peril; exposure to harm; as, he, at the 
risk of his life, saved a drowning man. Com- 
mon in tlie phrase to run a risk, to incur 
hazard ; to encounter danger. 

Some run the risk of an absolute ruin for the gain- 
ing of a present supply. Sir R L' Estrang^e, 

2. In com. the hazard of loss, either of ship, 
goods, or other property Hence, risk sig- 
uifles also tlie degree of hazard or danger ; 
for tlie premiums of insurance are calculated 
upon the risk —Syn. Hazard, danger, peril, 
jeopardy, exposure 

Risk (risk), v.i. 1. To hazard; to endanger; 
to expose to injury or loss; as, to risk goods 
on board of a ship ; to risk one's person in 
battle; to risk one's fame by a publication; 
to risk life in defence of rights. 

Take not lus. life : he risk'd it for my own. 

Tennyson. 

2. To venture ; to dare to undertake ; as, to 
risk a battle or combat —Syn. To hazard, 
peril, endanger, jeopard, venture. 

RlE^er ( risk^r ), n. One who risks or haz- 
ards. Hudibras. 

RiSkful (risk'ful), a. Full of risk or danger; 
hazardous; risky. 

Risky (rlsk'l), a. Dangerous; hazardous; 
full of risk; as, a very nsky business. 

Risorial ( rl-z6'ri-al ), a. [From L. risus, 
laughter, from rideo, risn/m, to laugh.] Per- 
taining to laughter; causing laughter; as, 
the risorial muscle, which arises before the 
parotid gland, and proceeds toward the 
angle of the mouth. 

Rhiotto (ri-zot'td), n. In cookery, an elegant 
Italian aish, consisting of rice, onions, but- 
ter, and broth, served as a pottage, instead 
of soup, be^re dinner. 

RiSiO (ris), obs. pret. of rise. B. Jonson. 

EiiOle(rl8'61 ), n. [Ft. ] In cookery, an entr^b 
consisting of meat or fish mixed with bread- 


crumbs and yolk of eggs, all wrapped in a 
fine puff-paste, so as to resemble a sausage, 
and fried. 

RiBt.t For Riseth. Chaucer. 

Risus (rl'sus), n. [L., a laugh.} Ristis sar- 
donicus, sardonic laugh, a kind of convul- 
sive grin, observed chiefly in cases of tetanus 
and inflammation of the diaphragm. It is 
BO named because it was said to nave been 

f u oduced by eating of a species of ranuncu- 
us (herba sardonioa) which grew round 
certmn fountains in Sardinia. 

Bit.t For Ridetk. Chaucer. 

Rit, Ritt (lit), n. [A form of rut.^ A slight 
incision made in the ground with a spade, 
&c. ; a scratch made on a board, &c. ‘ A ritt 
with the teeth of a redding-kame. ’ Sir W. 
Scott. [Scotch.] 

Rit, Ritt (rit).i>. t. and i. To make an incision 
in the ground, with a spade or other instru- 
ment, as a line of direction for future delv- 
ing or digging ; to rip ; to scratch ; to out. 
[Scotch.] 

RitardandO (re-tar-dan'do), a. [It.] In 
rwttsic, retarding: a direction to sing or play 
slower and slower. 

Rite (rit), n. [Fr. rite, from L ritus, a rite.] 
An act performed in divine or solemn ser- 
vice as established by law, precept, or cus- 
tom; a formal act of religion or other solemn 
duty ; a religious ceremony or usage ; cere- 
monial. 

The ceremonies we have taken from such as were 
before us, are not things that belong to this or that 
sect, but they are the ancient rttes and customs of 
tlie church. Hooker. 

When the prince her funeral rttes had paid 
He ploughed the Tyrrhene seas. Dryden, 

Syn. Form, ceremony, observance, ordi- 
nance. 

Ritely t (rltll), adv. With all due rites ; in 
accordance with the ritual; in due form. 

The doctrine of the church of England, ... In 
this article, is. that after the minister of the holy 
mysteries hath ritely prayed, and blessed or conse- 
crated the bread and tlie wine, the symbols become 
changed into the body and blood of Christ, after a 
sacramental, that is, a spintual real manner. 

? ^er. Taylor. 

nmusic,Te- 

tained : a direction to sing of play slower. 
Bitornelle, Ritornello (ri-tor-neT, ri-tor- 
nelTo), n. [Fr. ritomelle. It. ritornello, dim. 
of Htomo, return, ritomare, to return ] In 
music, properly, a short repetition, such as 
that of an echo, or of the concluding phrases 
of an air, especially if such repetition be 
played by one or more instruments, whilst 
the principal voice pauses But by custom 
this word is now used to denote the intro- 
duction to an air or any musical piece. 
Ritual (rit'u-al), a. [L. ritualis, from ritus, 
a rite.] 1. Pertaining to rites: consisting of 
rites; as, ritual service or sacrifices. ‘ The 
ritual sacrifice and solemn pray’r. ’ Prior. 
2. ITescribing rites; as. the ritual law. 
Ritual (rit'u-al), n. 1. A book containing 
the rites or forms and ceremonies of a 
church or of any special service.— 2. The 
prescribed or customary manner of per- 
forming divine service; fixed form of wor- 
ship; ceremonies collectively; ceremonial. 
And come, whatever loves to weep, 

And hear the ritual of the dead. Tennyson. 

Ritualism (rit'u-al-izm), n. 1. A system of 
ritual.— 2 Observance of prescribed forms in 
worship ; strict regard or reverence for ex- 
ternal forms in religion; the name common- 
ly given to the increased attention to cere- 
monial which has taken place in a section of 
the Anglican Church. The changes made in 
the ritual have been generally in the direc- 
tion of a more sensuous and oniate worship, 
and the infusion into outward forms of a 
larger measure of the typical element, with 
the object to assimilate the Anglican ser- 
vice as much as possible to that of other 
Catholic churches. Among the important 
innovations made are the following:— Spe- 
cial vestments at the celebration of the holy 
communion, and at certain other times; 
lighted candles on the altar at holy com- 
munion; the burning of incense; the mixing 
of water with wine for the communion; the 
use of wafer bread; elevation of the ele- 
ments either during or after consecration; 
the attendance of non-communicants at the 
holy communion; and processions with 
crosses, banners, and vested attendants. 
Various Judgments have been given in the 
ecclesiastical courts against extreme Ritu- 
alists. and some of their proceedings, as the 
elevation of the host, have been pronounced 
illegal. 

Ritualist (rit'Q-al-ist), n. One skilled in or 


devoted to a ritual, or to external forms in 
worship; esTOcially, one of the par^ in fav- 
our of ritualism in the Church of England. 
See Rituaiasm, 2. 

Rdtuallstlc (rit'fl-al-i8t''ik), a. 1, Pertaining 
or according to the ritual; adhering to 
rituals.— 2. Pertaining to or characterized 
by the practices of the party in favour of an 
elaborate ritual in the Church of England: 
excessively or prominently observant of 
forms of ritual. See Ritualism, 2. 
Ritually (rit'Q-al-ll), adv. By rites, or by a 
particular rite. Selden. 

Riva (n'va), n. [Icel. rifa, E. rive.] In 
Orkney and Shetland islands, a rift or cleft. 

He proceeded towardb a n'va, or cleft in a rock, 
containing a path, called Erick’s Steps. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Rlvage (rlv'aj), n. [Fr., from rive, L. ripa, 
a bank.] 1. A bank, shore, or coast. [Rare.] 
From the green rxvage many a fall 
Of diamond rillets musical. Tennyson. 

2. A toll anciently paid to the crown on 
some rivers for the passage of boats or 
vessels therein. 

Rival (ri'val), n. [Fr. rival, from L. rivalie, 
pertaining to a brook, nvales, those who 
use the same brook, hence competitors^ 
rivals; from rivus, a brook, whence rivulet.] 
1. 1 One having a common right or privilege 
with another; an associate; a partner; a 
companion. 

Well, good night. 

If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 

The rivals of my watch, bid them make haste. 

Shak. 

2. One who is in pursuit of the same obiect 
as another; one striving to reach or obtain 
something which another is attempting to 
obtain, and which one only can possess ; a 
competitor ; as, rivals in love ; Avals for a 
crown. 

Oh, love 1 thou sternly dost thy pow’r maintain. 
And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign. Dryden. 

S. One who emulates or strives to equal or 
exceed another in excellence; a competitor; 
an antagonist; as, two rivals in eloquence. 
Syn. Competitor, emulator, antagonist. 
Rival (ri'val), a. Having the same preten- 
sions or clmms; standing in com]^titioD 
for superiority; as, rivaX lovers; rivcu claims 
or pretensions. * Equal in years and rival 
in renown.' Dryden. 

Rival (ri'val), v.t pret. & pp. rivalled; ppr. 
rivalling. 1. To stand in competition with; 
to strive to gain something in opposition to; 
as, to rival one in love. — 2. To strive to equal 
or excel; to emulate. ‘To rival thunder In 
its rapid course,' Dryden. ‘And rival all 
but Shakespeare's name below.' CamipbeU. 
Rival t (rrval), v. i. To be a competitor. 

My lord of Burgundy. 

We first address towards you, who with this king 
Hath nvall'd for our daughter. Shak. 

Rlval-hatlng (ri'val-hat-Ing), a. Hating 
any conmetltor; jealous. ' Rival -hating 
envy.' ^ak. 

Rlvallty (ri-val'i-ti). n. 1. Rivalry. [Rare.] 
Some, though a comparatively small, space must 
still be made tor the fact of commercial rivality. 

y. S. Milt. 

2.t Association; equality; copartnership. 

Caesar, having made use of him in the wars 'gainst 
Pompey, presently denied him rivality, would not 
let him partake in tlie glory of the action. Shak. 

Rivalry [ri'val-ii), n. The act of rivalling; 
competition; a strife or effort to obtain an 
object which another is pursuing; as, rivalry 
in love; or an endeavour to equal or surpass 
another in some excellence; emulation; as, 
rivalry for superiority at the bar or in the 
senate. 

Overhead the sky-larks sang in jocund rivalry, 
mounting higher and higher as if th^ would have 
beaten their wings against the sun, Comhtll Mag. 

—Emulation, Competition, Rivalry. See 
under Emulation. 

Rlvalshlp (riVal-ship), n. The state or 
character of a rival ; competition ; conten- 
tion for superiority; emulation; rivalry. 
Rive (riv), v.t. pret. rived; pp. rived or riven; 
ppr. riving. [A Scandinavian word; IceL 
r^a, Dan. rive, to rive, to tear ; akin reave, 
rob, rip, reap.] To split; to cleave; to rend 
asunder by force; as, to rive timber for 
rails, &c. , with wedges ; the riven oak : 
the riven clouds ‘ A bolt that should bat 
rive an oak.' Shak. 

The scolding winds 

Have rived the knotty oaks. Shak. 

Rive (riv), v.i. To be split or rent asunder. 

The soul and body rive not more in parting 
Than greatness going off. Shak. 

Freestone rives, splits, and breaks in any dir«o> 
tlon. Wooetward. 
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BiVA (rivX n. A place tom; a rent; a tear. 
Broekett [FrovmciaL] 

Itiyel (rivl), v.t. pret & rineUed; ppr. 
rivelling. [A. Sax. gerifian^. ruifeltn, ruyf- 
felen, to \iTinkle; akin to rt^.] To con- 
tract into wrinkles; to corrugate; to shrink; 
as, riveUed fruit; rivelled flowers. 

Blyelft Bivellngt (rlvl, rivaling), n. A 
wrinkle. Huloet; Wickl^e. 

Blyen (riv'n), pp. of rive. Split; rent or 
burst asunder. 

Rlyer (riv'fir), n. One who rives or splita 
Echard, 

Blyar (riv'dr), n. [O.Fr. riviere, Prov. Fr. 
rioeire. Mod. Fr. riviire, a river; It. riviera, 
a bank, shore, a river, from an old fern, 
noun riparia, a river, from L. riparius, of 
or pertaining to, or frequenting, the banks 
of a river, from ripa, a bank or shore. The 
primary sense was land on the border of a 
river, then the course of the river itself.] 

1. A large stream of water flowing through a 
certain portion of the earth's surface and dis- 
charging itself into the sea, a lake, mai*sh, or 
other river. A brook or rivulet is the name 
given to small streams of water, and a river is 
a stream of considerable size usually formed 
by the union of several such smaller streams. 
Bivers often join other rivers, and thus a 
large river is produced. This is called the 
principal river, and those which increase its 
waters are called, with respect to it, afflu- 
ents or tributaries, and sometimes feeders 
or branches. All the rills, streams, and ri- 
vulets which ultimately gather into one 
river form a river system ; and the region 
of country which is drained by such a sys- 
tem is called a river basin. Basins are usu- 
ally separated from each other by ranges of 
hills or mountains; and the line of demarc- 
ation between these basins, the line or axis 
of neatest elevation, is called the water- 
shed. The first waters of a river are gen- 
erally derived from springs, or from the 
gradual meltings of the ice and snow which 
perpetually cover the summits of all the 
most elevated ranges of mountains upon 
the globe. This is called the source of a 
river. From this source the river descends 
through the lowest part of its basin or 
drainage area until it terminate its course, 
the termination being called the mouth of 
the river. The cavity in which the running 
water flows is called the bed of the river, 
and the solid land which bounds this bed is 
called its banks. Most of the rivers in the 
tropical regions are subject to periodical 
overflowings of their banks in consequence 
of the rains which annually fall in such 
abundance in those countries during the 
wet season. Another cause is the melting 
of snow and ice in the neighbourhood of 
tiieir source . — liiver Terrace, in geol. a ter- 
race on the side of a valley through which 
a river flows, formed by the action of the 
water when the river bed was at a higher 
elevation than now. — 2. A large stream ; 
copious flow; abundance; as, rivers of blood; 
rivers of oil. ‘The full-flowing river of 
i^ech.’ Tennyson 

Itlyert (riv'er), v.i. To hawk by the side of a 
river; to fly hawks at river fowl. HaUiwell 
Eiy6r-bed (riv'6r-bed), n. The bed or bot- 
tom of a river. 

|fclyer-cral> (riv'er-krab), n, A name given 
to a genus of crabs (Thelphusa), inhabiting 
fresh water, and having the carapace quad- 
rilateral and the antennas very short. One 
species {T. depressd) inhabits muddy lakes 
and slow rivers in the south of Europe, and 
is often found figured on ancient Greek 
medals. It is the grancio of the Italians, is 
an esteemed article of food, and is much 
used in Italy during Lent. 

S^yer-oraft (riv^dr-luraft), n. Small vessels 
or boats which ply on rivers and do not put 
to sea. 

|Uyer-dnM|OXi (riv'^r-dra-gon), n. A croco- 
dile; a name given by Milton to the king of 
Egypt, in allusion to Ezek. xxix. 8. 
Eiyer-drlyer (riv'er-driv-er), n a name 
dven by lumbermen to one whose business 
ft is to conduct logs down running streams. 
Bartlett. [American.] 

Elymtt (rlv'Ar-etX n. A small river ; a ri- 
vulet. Drayton. 

Btyer-god (riv^er-god), n. A deity supposed 
to preside over a river, as its tuteXary di- 
vinity. 

Blyer-hog (rlv'6r-hog). n. A name given to 
the water-hog or capybara (which see). 
BlyerhOO(Uriv‘6r-hud), n. The state of being 
a river, ‘useful riverhood.’ Hugh Miller. 
Blyar-hona (riVAr-hors), n. The hippopo- 


tamus, an animal inhabiting rivers. ' The 
river-horse and scaly crocodile. ’ MUton. 
Blyerlne <ri v'6r-!n), a. Belonging to a river; 
situated on a river; as, a riverine district. 
S^yer-meadow (riv‘6r-me-ddX n. A mea- 
dow on the bank of a river. 

Biyer-plain (riv‘6r-pl&n), n. A plain by a 
river. 

Blyer-fllde (riv'er-dd), n. The bank of a 
river. Ghldsmith. 

Rlver-anall(ri v'6r-Bnal),n. See Paludinid.®, 
River-terrace (riv'6r-ter-as), n. In geol. 
see BrvER. 

Rlver-tortofse (riv'dr-tor-tols), n. A name 
common to the members of the family 
Trlonycidae, order Chelonia. The river-tor- 
toises are aquatic in their habits, coming to 
shore only to deposit their egga They are 
exclusively carnivorous, subsisting on fishes, 
reptiles, birds, &c., which they eat in the 
water. The edges of the mandible are so 
sharp and firm that they easily snap off a 
man 8 finger. Well-known species are the 
soft-shelled turtle (Trionyx ferox) and the 
large and fierce snapping turtle (Chelydra 
serpentina) of America. The carapace is 
covered, not with hard homy plates as in 
other tortoises, but with a tough leathery 
skin. Hence they are sometimes called sqft 
tortoises. They inhabit almost every river 
and lake in the warmer regions in the Old 
and New Worlds, and are particularly plen- 
tiful in the Ganges, where they prey on hu- 
man bodies. 

River- wall (rlv'6r-wftl), n. In hydraulic 
engin. a wall made to confine a river within 
definite bounds, either to prevent denuda- 
tion or erosion of the banks, to prevent 
overflow of the adjacent land, or to concen- 
trate the force of the stream within a 
smaller area for the purpose of deepening 
a navigable channel. 

River-water (riv‘6r-wa-t6r], n. The water 
of a river as distinguished from rain-water, 
spring-water, &c. 

Rlvery (riv'fir-O, a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
rivers; resembling rivera. 

Thy full and youthful breasts, which in their mead- 
owy pride. 

Are branch’d with rivety veins, tneanderlike that 
glide. Drayton 

2. Abounding in rivers; as, a rivery district. 

* A rivery country.’ Drayton [Rare in both 
senses ] 

Rivet (riv'et), n. [Fr. rivet, a clinch, a rivet; 
river, to rivet; origin doubtful, probably 
from the Teutonic; comp. Icel. r{fa, to tack 
together, to sew together.] A short metallic 

S in or bolt passing through a hole and keep- 
ig two pieces of metal (or sometimes other 
substances) together; especially, a short 
bolt or pin of wrought iron, copper, or of any 
other malleable material, formed with a 
head and inserted into a hole at the junc- 
tion of two pieces of metal, the point after 
insertion being hammered broad so as to 
keep the pieces closely bound together. 
Rivets are usually hammered or closed up 
when they are in a heated state, so as at 
once to facilitate the operation of clinching 
and to draw the pieces more firmly together 
by the contraction of the rivet when cool. 
It is in this manner that boilers, tanks, t&c., 
are made Instead of being closed by ham- 
mering, the rivets are now often closed liy 
means of powerful machinery, which makes 
better joints than can be made by hand, 
and executes the work far more quickly. 

The armourers accomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing nvets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Skafc. 

Rivet (riv'et), v.t. pret. & pp. riveted; ppr. 
riveting. 1. To fasten with a rivet or mth 
rivets; as, to rivet two pieces of iron. ‘ Sat 
riveting a helmet on his knee.’ Tenny- 
son.— 2.. To clinch; as, to rivet a pin or bolt. 

3. Fig. to fasten firmly; to make firm, strong, 
or immovable; as, to rivet friendship or 
affection. 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face. Shak. 
Rivet and nail me where I stand, ye pow'rs. 

Cong^reve. 

Rivet-boy (rlv'et-boi), n. The boy who In 
the operation of riveting takes the rivets 
from the furnace. 

Riveter (rlv'et-Ar), n. One who rivets, 
Rivetlxig (riv'et-in^, p. and a. Clinching; 
fastening firmly.— machine, a ma- 
chine for clinching rivets. The principle of 
the riveting machine is simply the bringing 
a iK>werfur lever to bear upon the head of 
the rivet so that the workman can hammer 
upon the other and softened end without 
displacing it 

RivetiJig (riv^et-ingX n. 1. The act of joining 


with riveta— 2. A set of rivets taken ooUeo- 
tively. 

Rivet-Joint (riv'et- joint), n. A Joint formed 
by a rivet or by rivets. 

RlVOt (rl'vo), interj. An exclamation in 
drinking bouts. Shak. 

RiVOee (rl'vds),a, [L.riT?u8,abrook.] Marked 
with funows which do not run in a parallel 
direction, but are rather sinuate : used espe- 
cially in tool. 

Rivulet (riv'fi-let), n. [L. rivulus, dim. of 
rivus, a river.] A small stream or brook; a 
streamlet 

By fountain or by shady rivulet. 

He sought them. Milton. 


Rlxation (rik-s&'shon), n. [L. rvxatio, 
rixationis, from rixor, to brawl or quarrel.] 
A brawl or miarrel. [Rare.] 

Rixatrix (rik-sa'triks), n. A quarrelsome 
woman; a common scold. Bouvier. [Bare.] 
Rlz-dollax (riks'dol-lfir). n. [8w. riksdaler, 
Dan. rigsdaler, G. reichsthaler, lit. the 
dollar of the realm.] A silver coin of Ger- 
many, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, <fec. Its 
value varies, ranging between 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d. sterling. Not now current 
Rizoxu (riz'om), n. In her. the gi*ain of oats, 
agreeing with the ear of other com. 
Ruzered (riz’erd), a. Half dried and salted; 
as, rizzered fish. Sir W. Scott. 

Roach (r6ch), n. [A. Sax. reohhe, D, roch, 
G. roche. ] 1. A fish of the genus Cjmrinus or 
carps, the C. rutilus. It inhabits the lakes. 



Roach (Cy/rtnus rutilns). 


ponds, and slow-running rivers of England 
and of the south of Scotland, and is common 
in most of the rivers in the temperate parts 
of Europe. Its colour is a grayish-green, the 
abdomen being silvery white, and the fins 
red. It is gregarious, and the shoals are 
often large. Its average weight is under a 

f )ound, and though a favourite with anglers, 
t is not much esteemed for the table. —As 
sound as a roach, perfectly sound : perhaps 
a corruption of Fr. roche, a rock. The phrase 
may have arisen by a kind of pun, roche 
being the old spelling of roach. 

Roach (rOch), n. The curve or arch cut in 
the foot of some square sails from one clue 
to the other, to keep the foot clear of stays 
and ropes. 

Road (rOd), n. [A. Sax. r&d, a riding, a jour- 
nov on horseback, a road, from ridan, to 
ride (which see). Raid is a collateral form.] 
1. An open way or public passage; nound 
appropriated for travel, forming a line of 
communication between one city, town, 
or place and another for foot-passengers, 
cattle, vehicles, &c. Roads are of various 
kinds, according to the state of civilization 
and wealth of the country through which 
they are constructed, and according to the 
nature and extent of the traffic to be carried 
on upon them. The word is generally ap- 
plied to highways, and as a generic term 
it includes highway, street, lane, &c. See 
Macadam-road, Turnpikb-road. Hence— 
2. A means or way of approach or access; a 
path. ‘The road to error.’ Locke.— Z. A 
place where ships may ride at anchor at 
some distance from the shore; a roadstead; 
usually iu the plural; as, Yarmouth Roads. 

My father at the road 

Expects my cominj^, there to see me shipp'd. Shak, 

4.t A journey; a ride. ‘At last, with easy 
roads, he came to Leicester. ' Shak. — 5. f An 
inroad; incursion of an enemy; a raid. 

Cason was desirous of the spoil, for he was, by the 
former road into the country , famous and rich. Knolles. 

—On the road, passing; travelling.— To take 
the road, set out on a journey.— To take to 
the road, to go robbing travellers on the 
highway.— S yn. Highway, street, lane, path- 
way, way, route, passage, course. 
Boad-bkl (rdd'bed), n. 1. The bed or 
foundation on which the sunerstmoture of 
a railway rests.— 2. The whole material laid 
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In place and ready for traffic in common 
roada. 

Boad-boak (rod'bvjk), n. A traveller’s guide- 
book of towns, distances, <fcc. Siminonda. 

Boarder (rOd'er), n. Naut. a roadster. See 
Boadstbr, 8. 

Boad'liarrrow (rddlia*rd), n. A machine 
for dragging over roads when much out of 
repair to replace the stones or gravel dis- 
turbed by the traffic. 

Boad-locomotlve (rOd-lOTcO-mO-tiv), n. A 
locomotive adapted to run on common roads; 
a road-steamer. 

Boadman (rOd'man), n. A man who keeps 
roads in repair. 

Boad-xnetal (rOd’met-al), n. Broken stones 
used for macadamizing or for paving roads. 

Boad- roller (r6d-r61'6r), n. A heavy 
cylinder used for compacting the surfaces 
of roada. 

Boad-8oraper(r6d-skrap’6r),n. A large hoe 
or machine for scraping or cleaning roads. 

Boadstead (rOd'steo), n. See Boad, 8. 

Boad-steamer (r6d-stem'6r), n. A locomo- 
tive with broad wheels suitable for run nin g 
on common roads. 

Boadster (rOd^stdr), n. 1. A horse well 
fitted for travelling, or usually employed in 
travelling.— 2. A person much accustomed 
to driving; a coach-driver.— 8. Naut a ves- 
sel which works by tides, and seeks some 
knoMm road to await turn of tide and change 
of wind. Admiral Smyth. 

Boad-sulkv (rdd'sul-ki), n. A light con- 
veyance which can accommodate only one 
person; hence the name. Called also Sulky. 

Boad-Burveyor(r6d's6r-va-6r),n. A person 
who supervises roads and sees to their being 
kept in good order. 

Boad way (rodVa), «. A highway; a road; 
particularly, the part of a road used by 

' horses, carriages, &c. 


‘ My caution ha.s misled me,’ he continued, pausing 
thoughtfully when he was left alone In the roadway. 

IV. ColhHs 

Boad-weed (rSd'wSd), n. A plant of the 
genus Plantago. 


Plantago major, minor, and lanceolata, called 
plantains, or road-weeds, are among the commonest 
of our weeds on roadsides, in meadows, and all un- 
disturbed ground where the soil is not ver^light. 

BoamCrom). v.i. [O.E rome, also ranie, to 
roam or rove; comp. O.H G. rdrnen, to aim, 
to strive. A common but doubtful derivation 
is from Rome, the city, the term Romers 
being anciently applied to pil^ms to Rome. 
Ramble is from this verb. 1 To wander ; to 
ramble; to rove; to walk or move about 
from place to place without any certain 
purpose or direction. 'Daphne roaming 
through a thorny wood.’ Shah. 


Home to their several cells they bear the store. 
Cuird of all kinds, then roam abroad for more. Crabbe. 


Syn. To wander, rove, range, stroll, ramble, 
stray. 

Boam (r5m), v.t To range; to wander 
over; as, to roam the woods. ‘ To range the 
woods, to roam the park.' Tennyson. 

Boam (rfim), n. Act of wandering; a ramble. 

The boundless space through which these rovers take 
Their restless roam, suggest the sister thoug^ht, 

Of endless time. Young. 

Boamer (rbm'dr), n. One who roams; a 
rover; a rambler; a vagrant. 

Roaxi(rdn), a. [O.Fr. roan, Mod.Fr. rouan, 
It. roam, rovam, Sp. ruam, roam, the 
colour of a horse having a mixture of bay 
and gray hairs; origin unknown.] Applied 
formerly to a horse of a bay, sorrel, or dark 
colour, with spots of gray or white thickly 
interspersed. At present, however, the word 
seems to be restricted to a mixture having 
a decided shade of red. 

Boan (rdn), n. 1. A leather, used largely in 
bookbinding, to imitate morocco, prepared 
from sheep-skin.— 2. An animal, especially 
a horse, of a roan colour. ' Three pyebalds 
and a roan* Tennyson. —Z. A roan colour ; 
tilie colour of a roan horse. 

Boan-tree (r6n'tr§), n. [See Rowan.] The 
mountain-ash; the rowan-tree. See Moun- 
TAIN-ASH. 

A branch of the roandree is still considered good 
against evil influences in the Highlands of Scouand 
and Wales. Sir T. Dick LaueUr. 


Boar (rOr), v.i [A. Sax. rdrian, L.G. rdren, 
D. reeren, Prov. G. reren, rdren; probably 
from a root ending in s, and meaning voice, 
f becoming r, as in iron (see R); comp. Goth. ' 
roada, speech, Dan. rtist, Icel. raust, the 
voice; Sc. roust, to bellow.] 1. To cry with 
ft full, loud, continued sound; to bellow, as 
ft beast ; as, a roaring bull ; a roaring lion. 
R To cry aloud, as in distress or anger. 


How the poor souls roartd, and the sea mocked 
them ; and now the poor gentleman roared and the 
bear mocked him, both roaring louder than the sea 
or weather. SMaJb. 

8. To make a loud, continued, confused 
sound, as winds, waves, a multitude of peo- 
ple shouting together, and the like; to give 
out a full, deep sound ; as, the wind roars; 
the fire roars; the cannon roar. ‘ How oft 

1 cross’d where carts and coaches roar’d.* 
Oay. 

Well roars the storm to those that hear. Tennyson. 
4. To laugh out loudly and continuoui^; as, 
the audience roared at his Jokes.— 6. To en- 
gage in riotous conduct. See ROARING, v. 
and a. —6. To make a loud noise in breath- 
ing, as horses in a certain disease. See 
Roaring. 

Roar (ror), n. 1. A full loud sound of some 
continuance; the cr^f a beast; as, the roar 
of a lion or bull. —2. ^e loud cry of a person 
in distress, pain, anger, or the like. —8. A 
loud, continued, confused sound; as, the 
roar of the sea in a storm ; the roar of a 
tempest ; the roar of cannon. ‘ Streaming 
London’s central roar.* Tennyson. 

As the deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset. Tennyson. 

4. Clamour; outcry of joy or mirth; as, a 
roar of laughter. 

Where be your gibes now t your gambols? 

Your songs? your flashes of merriment, that 
Were wont to set the table on a roari Shafc. 

Roax (ror), v.t. To cry aloud; to make 
known or proclaim loudly; to shout ; as, to 
roar out one’s name. *Jtoar these accusa- 
tions forth.’ Shak. 

Thi.s last action will roar thy infamy. Ford. 

Roarer (r6r'6r), n. One who or that which 
roars: (a) a noisy, riotous person; a roaring 
boy; see under Roaring, p. and a. ‘O 
strange ! a lady to break glasses and turn 
roarer. * Massinger. (6) One who shouts or 
bawls. 

The roarer is an enemy rather terrible than dan- 
gerous. He has no other qualiflcation for a cham- 
pion of controversy than a hardened front or a strong 
voice. yohnson. 

(c) A wave; a billow Shak. (d) A broken- 
winded horse. See Roaring, n. 

Roaring (ror'ing), n. l. A loud cry, as of a 
lion or other beast; outcry of distress, anger, 
and the like ; loud continued sound, as of 
the billows of the sea or of a tempest. 

I hear the roaring of the sea. Tennyson. 

2 A disease of the bronchial tubes in horses, 
which causes them to make a singular noise 
in breathing under exertion; Uie act of 
making the noise so caused. 

Roaring (ror'ing), p. and a. 1. Character- 
ized by or making a noise or disturbance ; 
disorderly; riotous. ‘ A mad, roaring time, 
full of extravagance.’ Burnet. — Roaring 
boys, the old cant name for a set of noisy, 
riotous ruffians who infested the streets of 
London about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 'They corresponded to the 
Mohocks of a later period. 

And whilst you do Judge 'twixt valour and noise. 
To extinguish the race of the roaring boys. 

B. yoHson. 

2. Going briskly; highly successful; as, a 
roaring trade. [Colloq. '\—The roaring game , 
curling. [Scotch.] 

Roarlngly (rdr'ing-li), adv. In a roaring 
manner. 

Roaiy t (rbr'i), a. Dewy: more properly 
Rory. Fairfax. 

Roast (rdst), v.t. [O.Fr. rostir, Fr. rdtir, to 
roast, from O.H.G. rostjan, to roast (p. 
roosten, Sw. rosta, Dan. riste), or from tlie 
Celtic: Armor, rosta, W. rhostiaw, Gael. 
roist, to roast.] 1. To cook, dress, or pre- 
pare for the table, by exposure to the direct 
action of heat, on a spit, in an oven, or the 
like. We generally say, to roast meat on a 
spit, in a pan, or in a tin oven, Ac. ; to bake 
meat in an oven; to broU meat on a gridiron. 
2. To heat to excess; to heat violently. 
‘Roasted in wrath and fire.’ Shak. —3. To 
dry and parch by exposure to heat ; as, to 
roast coffee. —4. In metal, to bum in a heap, 
as broken ore in order to free it from some 
foreign matters, such as sulphur, arsenic, 
carbonic acid, water, Ac., and frequently to 
effect oxidation.— 5. To banter severely; to 
tease unmercifully; to quiz. [Colloq.] 

Roast (rdst), v.i. To become roasted or fit 
for eating by exposure to fire. 

Roast (rbst), n. That which is roasted, as a 
piece of beef; that part of a slaughtered 
animal which is selected for roasting, as a 
sirloin of beef or shoulder of mutton.— To 
rule the roast, to have the chief direction 


of affairs ; to have the lead ; to domineer. 
* Suffolk, the new-made duke that rules the 
roast* Shak. [It has been conjectured that 
this phrase really stands for to rule the 
roost ] 

Roast ( rdst), a. Boasted ; as, roast beef.— 
Roast-beef plant, a name given to the Iris 
foetidissima. 

ROast-bltter (rdst'blt-dr), n. A peculiar 
bitter principle contained In the crust of 
baked bread, similar to that produced by 
the roasting of different other organic com- 
pounds. 

lUMiBter (rdst'dr), n. 1. One who or that 
which roasts. — 2. A pig or other animal or 
article for roasting. 

When the peepul berries, or figs, are In season, 
their flesh (peacock's) is rather bitter: but when they 
have fed awhile among the corn-fields, they become 
remarkably sweet and juicy. This is to be under- 
stood of the young birds, which make excellent 
roasters. Capt. Williamson. 

Roasting-Jack (rdst'ing-lak), n. [From 
Jack, a name common to Kitchen-boys.] An 
apparatus for turning the spit on which 
meat was roasted before an open fire. 

Rob (rob), n. [Fr. rob, from Sp. rob, from 
Ar. robb, a syrup or jelly of fruit] The 
inspissated juice of ripe fruit, mixed with 
honey or sugar to the consistence of a con- 
serve; a conserve of fruit Arbuthmt 

Rob(roM, v.t pret & pp. robbed; ppr. rob- 
bing. [iTom O.Fr. rober, Mod.Fr. oArober, 
to steal, from O.H.G. roubdn, Goth, raubon, 
to rob, to plunder; the same verb as A. Sax. 
redfan, in hiredfan, redfktn; E. reave, D. 
rooven. Mod. G. rauben — to seize, to rob, to 
spoil ; rob and reave being therefore parallel 
forms with a different history, the oiiidu 
being O.G. raub, A. Sax. redf, a garment, 
clothing, as well as spoil (comp, rode).] 1, To 
plunder or strip by force or violence ; to 
strip or deprive of something by stealing ; 
to deprive unlawfully ; as, to rob a man of 
bis watch; to rod a coach; to rod an orchard; 
to rod a man of his just honours. As a le^ 
term the word is defined to take from the 
person of, feloniously, forcibly, and by put- 
ting in fear ; as, to rod a passenger on the 
road. 


Bob not the poor because he is poor. Prov, xxll. aa. 
2. To deprive; as, a large tree robs smaller 
plants near it of their nourishment. 

So near the beauteous breast. 

That once had power to rob it of content. 

Tennyson. 

8.t To steal. *To rod love from any.' Shak. 

Roband (rob'and), n. Naut a robbin or 
rope-bana. See Bobbin. 

Bobber (rob'drk n. One who robs; one who 
commits a roobery: (a) In law, one that 
takes goods or money from the person of 
another by force or menaces, and with a 
felonious intent, (d) In a looser sense, one 
who takes that to which he has no right; 
one who steals, plunders, or strips by vio- 
lence and wrong.— Syn. Thief, depredator, 
despoiler, plunderer, pillager, rifler, brig- 
and, freebooter, pirate. 

Bobber-crab (rob'dr-krab), n. One of the 
Paguridee, or hermit-crabs. 

Robbery (rob'dr-i), n. The act or practice 
of robbing; a plundering; a pilling; a 
taking away by violence, wrong, or oppres- 
sion. 

Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When judges steal tliemselves. Shak. 

Specifically, in law, the forcible and feloni- 
ous taking from the person of another, or 
in his presence, of any money or goods, 
putting him in fear, that is, by violence or 
by menaces of death or personal injury. 
This violence or putting to fear is that which 
distiimulshes robbery from other larcenies. 
Syn. Theft, depredation, spoliation, despoli- 
ation, despoilment, plunder, pillage, free- 
booting, piracy. 

Bobbin (rob'in),n. 1. In com. the name given 
to the package in which Ceylonese, &c., dry 
goods, as pepper, are imported. The Mala- 
bar robbin of rice weighs 84 lbs. Simmonds. 
2. The spring of a carriage. Simmonds.— 
8. [From rope and band.] Naut a short fiat 
plaited piece of rope, with an eye in one end, 
used in pairs to tie the upper edges of square 
sails to their yards. Wntten wso Roband. 

Robe (rob), n. [Fr. robe, from L.L. ravha, 
spoil, the taking of a man’s garments, from 
O.G. raub, a garment, spoil, which in primi- 
tive times consisted chiefly of articles of 
dress. See Bob.] 1. A kind of gown or long 
loose garment worn over other dress, par- 
ticularly by persons in elevated Btations: 
a gown or dress of a rich, flowing, or elegant 
style or make. * Robes loosmy flowing.* 
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B. Jonson. The robe is properly a dreas of 
state or dignity, as ox princes, judges, 
priests, dkc. 

Througrh tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 

Jtolvs and furr’d gowns hide all. Shtii. 

He those rol>es of empire lastly bore. 

Which Romulus, our sacred founder, wore. 

/hyefm. 

— Matter qf the rohet, an officer in the royal 
household whose duty, as the designation 
implies, consists in ordering the sovereign's 
robes. This officer has several officers under 
him, as a clerk of the robes, a yeoman, 
three grooms, a page, a brasher, furriei, 
sempstress, laundreB 8 , 3 tarcher,and standing 
wardrobe-keeper, at St. James’s, Windsor 
Castle, Hampton Court, &c. Under a queen 
this office is performed by a lady, designated 
Mistress of the robes, who enjoys the highest 
rank of the ladies in the service of tJie 
queen .— 2 A dressed buffalo skin.— A pack 
of robes, ten skins tied in a pack. This is 
the manner in which they are brought to 
market from the west. 

Robe (r 6 b), v.t pret. & pp. robed; ppr. rob- 
iiig. 1. To invest, dress, or clothe in a robe; 
or to dress with magnificence; to array. 
‘The sage Chaldeeans robed in white ap- 
pear’d.’ P6pe.—2. 'J’o dress; to invest, as 
with beauty or elegance; as, fields robed 
with green. ‘The hand that robed your 
cottage-walls with flowers.’ Tennyson. 

Such was his power over the expression of his 
countenance, that he could in an Instant shake off 
the sternness of winter and rodt it in the briglitest 
smiles of spring. Pytrt. 

Robe-maker (r 6 b'mak- 6 r), n. A maker of 
official robes for clergymen, barristers, al- 
dermen, (fee. 

Roberdaman, Robertsnian(rob'drdz-man, 

rob'ftrts-man), n. A term applied in old 
■t itutes to any bold stout robber or night 
thief, said to be so called from Rol/in 
Hood, the famous robber. 

Robei^ (rob’Crt), n. A plant of the genus 
Geranium, the O. Robertianum, called also 
stinking crane’s-bill. It is a pretty little 
plant, with much-cut leaves and bright 
pink flowers. It grows in waste ground, by 
walls, among stones, and debris of rocks. 
Called also Herb-robert. 

Bobertln, Robertlne (rob' 6 r-tin), n. One 
of an order of monks, so called from Robert 
Flower, the founder, a.D. 1187. 

Robin (rob'in), n [A familiar form of 
Robert. Comp, mag iu magpie and jack in 
jotekdaw^ 1. A well-known bird of the 
warbler family, Erythacxis mbecula. Called 
also Redbreast and Robin-redbreast. See 
Ekdbreast.— 2. In N. America, a bird with 
a red breast, a species of thrush, the Tur- 
dus migratorius. The name is applied to 
▼arious other birds : thus the golden robin 
is the Baltimore oriole.— Robin, a 
plant found in meadows and moist pastures 
(Lychnis flos-cuculi) — Robin’s plantain, an 
American plant of the genus Erigeron (E. 
hellidifolium), having composite flowers 
with light, bluish-purple rays. 

Bobinet (roiyin-et). n [Dim of robin; in 3, 
directly from the French, the origin being 
the same ] 1 . Robin -redbreast. Drayton — 
2 . An ancient military machine for throwing 
darts and stones Admiral Smyth. -S. A 
name given to some of tlie cocks of the 
steam-engine, as the gage, brine, and trial 
cocks E. H Knight. 

Robin -Ooodfellow (rob-in-gud'feM 6 ), n 
A domestic spirit or fairy, said to be the 
offspring of a young woman and Oberon, 
king of Fairyland. He is analogous to the 
Brownie of Scotland. It was from the popu- 
lar belief in this spirit that Shakspere’s Puck 
was derived. 

Robing-room (r 6 b'ing-rdm), n. A vestiary, 
where robes of ceremony are put on and off; 
as, the peers’ robing-room in the House of 
Lords. 

Robin-Hood (roVin-hqd), n. [The name of 
a celebrated ifinglish outlaw.] A character 
In May-day and other games. 

Robiuia (i^brni-a), n. [In honour of Jean 
Robin, a French botanist, once herbalist to 
Henry IV. of France ] A small genus of 
North American trees, belonging to the 
papilionaceous division of the nat. order 
Leguminosss, which bear nodding racemes 
of white or rose-coloured flowers. They 
are trees or shrubs, often with prickly spines 
for stipules, and odd-pinnate leaves. The 
best-known species is the R. Pseudacacia, 
ttie bastard or false acacia, or locust-tree 
of America. The wood Is exceedingly hard 
and durable, and takes a fine polish. For 


many pui^sea it Is scarcely inferior to oak. 
whi(^ it nvals in toughness and strength. It 
is much grown in England as an ornamental 
tree. 

Robin-redbreast (rob-ln-red'brest), n. A 
robin. 

Robin-ruddock (rob-in-rud'ok), Robin- 
redbreast. Richard Edwards. See RUPPOOK. 
Robin- wake (rob'in- wids:), n. Same as Wake- 
Robin. See Arum. 

Boborant (rob'o-rant), a. [L. roborans, ro- 
borantis, ppr. of roboro, to make strong, from 
robur, strength.] Strengthening. 
Roborant (rob'o-rant), A medicine that 
strengthens; a tonic. 

Roborate (rob'or-at), v.t. [See above.] To 
give strength to; to strengthen; to confirm; 
to establish. Fuller. 

Roboration (rob-o-r&'shon), n. [See Robo- 
rant.] A strengthening. [Rare.] 
Roborean, Roboreous (ro-b5're-an, ro-bd'- 
r§-U8), a. [L. roboreus, from robur, strength, 
and an oak.] Made of oak; strong. [Rare.] 
Boburite (r 6 'b 6 r-It), n [L ro&ur, strength.] 
An explosive substance of recent introduc- 
tion, having ammonium nitrate os its basis. 
Robust (rd-bust'), a. [L. robustus, from 
rob us, an old form of robur, an oak, strength ] 
1 Possessed of or indicating great strength; 
strong; lusty; sinewy; muscular; vigorous; 
sound; as, a robust body; robust youth; 
a robust frame. ‘ His robust, distended 
chest ' Young. ‘ Robust, tough sinews, 
bred to toil.' Cowper.—% Sound; vigorous; 
as, robust health. — 3. Violent; rough; rude. 
Romp-loving miss 

Is haul’d about in gallantry t‘obust Thomson. 

4. Requiring vigour or strength ; as, robust 
employment. —S yn. Strong, lusty, sinewy, 
sturdy, muscular, hale, hearty, vigorous, 
forceful, sound. 

Robustious (ro-bust'yus), a. Robust. 

‘ These redundant locks (of Samson), robus- 
tious to no purpose.' Milton. [Obsolete, or 
now used only in a ludicrous sense or in 
contempt. So also its derivatives robus- 
tiously and robustiousness.] 

In Scotland they had handled the bishops in a more 
robustious manner. Milton. 

Robustlously (rd-bust'yus-U), adv. In a 
robustious manner ; with vigour ; sturdily. 
‘They come in robustiously.’ B. Jonson. 
Bobustiousness, Bobustuousness (rd- 
bust'yus-nes, ro-bust'u-us-nes), n. Vigour; 
muscular size and strength. 

That robustwusness of bo(^. and puissance of per- 
son, which IS the only fruit of strength, Sandys 

Robustly (r 6 - bust'll), adv In a robust 
manner; with great strength; muscularly 
Robustness (ro-bust'nes), n. The quality of 
being robust; strength; vigour, or the con- 
dition of the body when it has full firm flesh 
and sound health. 

Roc (rok), n. The well-known monstrous 
bird of Arabian mythology, of the same 
fabulous species with the simurg of the 
Persians. 

Rocambole (rok'am-bdl), n. [Fr. , from G. 
rockenbollen — rocken, rye, and bollen, a 
bulb, because it grows amongst rye. ] Allium 
Scorodoj)rasum, a garlic which ^ows in 
Denmark, <fcc., 
and is cultivated 
for the same pur- 
poses as the onion 
and garlic. 

Roccella(rok-8el'- 
la), n. [Altered 
from the Portu- 
guese roccha, a 
rock, in allusion 
to its place of 
growth.] A genus 
of lichens, one 
species of which 
( R tinctoria) 
rtelds the dye so 
largely used in 
dyeing opera- 
tions under the 
name of orchal or 
archil. 

Roccellic (rok- 
sel'likb a. Applied to an acid (C 17 O 4 ) ob- 

tained from Roceella tinctoria. 

Roche, t n, [Fr.] A rock. Chaucer. 
Roche-alum (roch-al'um), n. [Fr. roche, a 
rock, and E. Rock-alum. Mortimer. 

l^Che-llme (rochlim), n. Quicklime (which 

Rochelle -powder (rd-shel'pou-ddr), n. 
Same as Seidlitz-powder. 
Rochelle-falt(rO-shera»ltXn. (KNaH^CA- 



Roceella tinctoria (Archil). 


4HsO.) I%e double tartrate of soda and 
potash. It has a mild, hardly saline taste, 
and acts as a laxative. 

Roohe-moutoxm^ (rdsh-mh-ton-&). n. 
[Fr. —rocAe, a rock, and moutonni, sheep- 
like, from mouton, a sheep.] ^e name 
given to the rounded and smoothed humps 
of rock occurring in the beds of ancient 
glaciers from their fancied resemblance to 
the backs of sheep. They have received 
their form and smoothness from the action 
of ice. 

Rochet (roch'et), n. [Fr. rochets, blouse, a 
little jacket, from G. rock, O.H.G. hroch, 
O.E. and Sc. rock, a coat.] 1. A sort of short 
surplice, with tight sleeves, and open at the 
siiies, formerly worn bv priests and acolytes, 
but at present restricted to bishops and 
certain privileged canons.— 2. A mantelet 
worn during ceremonies by the peers of 
England.— 3. t A loose round frock or upper 
garment. Chaucer. 

Rochet (rSch'et), n. [Dim. of roehe, old 
spelling of roach ] A kind of fish, the roach 
(which see); or, according to Nares, the 
piper, one of the gurnards. ‘Rochets, whit- 
ings, or such common fish.' W. Browne. 

The whiting, known to all, a general wholesome dish, 
The gurnet, rochet, njayd, and mullet, dainty fish. 

Drayton. 

Rock (rok), n. [A Scandinavian word. IceL 
rokkr, Dan rok, Sw. rock, a distaff; D. rokken, 
G. rocken. ] A distaff used in spinning ; the 
staff or frame about which flax, wool, &c., is 
arranged from which the thread is drawn in 
spinning. 

Flow from the rock my flax, and swiftly flow. 

Pursue thy tliread, tlie spindle runs below. Pamtll. 


Rock (rok), v.t [Dan. rokke, to move, to 
shake; G. rucken, to move, to push.] 1 . To 
move backwards and forwards, as a body 
resting on a support beneath; as, to rock a 
cradle; to rock a chair; sometimes to cause 
to reel or totter. It differs from shake, as 
denoting a slower and more uniform motion 
or larger movements. It differs from swing^ 
which expresses a vibratory motion of some- 
thing suspended. 

A rising earthquake rock'd the ground. Dryden. 
Me, let the tender office long engage 
To rock the cradle of reposing age. Pope. 

2. To move backwards and forwards in a 
cradle, chair, (fee. ; as, to rock a child to sleep. 

‘ High In his hall, rock’d in a chair of state.* 
Dryden.—^. To lull; to quiet, as if by rock- 
ing in a cradle. ‘ Sleep rock thy brain.’ Shah. 

Rock (rok), v.i. To move backwards and 
forwards ; to be moved backwards and for- 
wards; to reel. 

The rocktug- town 
Supplants their footsteps ; to and fro they reel 

During the whole dialogue Jonas hadUeen rocking 
on his chair Dickens 

The blind w.’ill rocks, and on the trees 
The dead leaf trembles to tlie bells. Tennyson. 

Bock (rok), n. [Fr. roc, according to Brachet 
from a form rupiciis, from L. rapes, a rock, 
roche, also a rock, being from rupea, a simi- 
lar fern. form. Littr 6 regards it as of Celtic 
origin.] 1 . A largo mass of stony matter; a 
large fixed stone or crag ; as, a projecting 
ro(k; the stony matter constituting the 
earth’s crust, as distinguished from soil, 
mud, sand, gravel, clay, peat ; as, a founda- 
tion composed of rock. In this general sense 
coal, shale, chalk, gypsum, salt, and the like, 
are not regarded as rock. ‘ A ragged, fear- 
ful, hanging rock. ’ Shak. 

Ye darksome pines, that, o’er yon rocks reclined. 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pope. 

2. In geol any natural deposit or portion of 
the earth’s crust, whatever be its hardness or 
softness In this sense sand, mud, clay, peat, 
coal, gypsum, salt, are rocks. There are two 
CTand divisions of rocks into aqueous and 
igneous, or those formed by the agency of 
water and those formed by the agency of 
fire. Aqueous rocks may be rouped into 
three classes, in accordance with the mode 
of their orljdn, viz. (a) mechanically formed 
rocks or sedimentary rocks, formed from the 
detritus or waste of older rocks brought 
down by rivers and deposited In the bed of 
the sea or of lakes. Sedimentary rocks are 
stratified. Sandstone is an example. (5) 
Organically formed rocks, or rocks consisting 
of accumulations of organic remains. Chalk 
and many limestones are remains of shells of 
animals; coal and peat of vegetables. ( 0 ) 
Chemically formed rocks, or rooKS formed by 
chemical agency, as gypsum, rock-salt, and* 
some limestones. The originally soft strata 
of aqueous rocks, as mud, sand, decayed 
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vegetable!, and the like, owe their consolida- 
tion chiefly to four causes, viz. pi*eBSure 
of superincumbent strata, heat, chemical 
agency, and Infiltration of bome material, 
as silica, or some salt of lime or iron, which 
acts as a cement. Stratified rocks, whose 
structure has become crystalline under the 
Influence of heat and probably of chemical 
reagents, are called metamorphic rocks. 
(See Metamorphio ) Igneous rocks have 
been divided into two sections, plutonic 
and volcanic. Plutonic rocks have been con- 
solidated from a meited state underneath 
the ground under a great pressure They 
are highly crystallized. Granite is an ex- 
ample. Volcanic rocks have been projected 
up from beneath in a molten state. They 
have also two divisions, criistalliae Ami frag- 
mental. Lava and basalt are examples of 
crystalline volcanic rocks. Tuff, which is 
consolidated volcanic dust and stones, is 
framiental. Another division of volcanic 
rocks is into contemporaneous and intrusive. 
Contemporaneous locks are those wliich, 
being ejected from the crater of a volcano, 
have been poured on the surface of the 
earth or the bottom of the sea. The posi- 
tion of such a rock indicates the age of its 
ejection. Lava proper, and the toadstone of 
Derbyshire, are examples. Intrusive rocks 
are such as have been forced up from below 
in a molten state through the superincum- 
bent sedimentary strata, altering the rocks 
they are in contact with, filling up fracture.s 
and branches, and so forming dykes and 
veins, and causing faults. Some basalts and 
traps are examples. They are simply ancient 
and very compact lavas. A single rock, or 
several rocks united by certain common 
characters, constitute a formation, as the 
chalk formation, the coal formation, because 
they have been formed or deposited under 
similar conditions. Several formations con- 
stitute a sgstem. Thus the carboniferov.s 
system includes the lower coal, mountain 
limestone, millstone grit, and upper coal; 
the cretaceous system comprises not only 
calcareous, but also argillaceous and arena- 
ceous rocks. The crust of the earth, so far 
at least as we can examine it, is chiefly 
made up of sedimentary and organic rocks. 
In these rocks therefore must the chief 
sources of evidence for the history (»f the 
earth be sought If we could pile them u]), 
one above another, in the order of their 
formation, they would form a mass probably j 
more than a dozen miles thick This consti- 
tutes the library out of which geological his- ! 
tory must be compiled.— 3 A stone of any j 
size; a pebble. [Colloquial American ] 

I hold it IS not decent for a scientific gent 
To say another is an ass— at least to all intent; 

Nor sfiould the individual who liappens to be meant 
Reply by heaving at him to any great extent. 

Bret Hixrte. 

4. In Scrip ifig ), defence; means of safety; 
protection; strength; asylum. ‘ The Lord is 
my rock’ 2 Sam. xxii. 2.-5 A cause or 
source of peril or disaster; as, this was the 
rock on which he split: a usage derived from 
vessels being wrecked on rocks.— 6. A name 
for a kind of solid sweetmeat —On the rocks, 
quite out of funds; in great want of money. 
[Slang.] 

Rock (rok), v.t. To throw stones at; to 
stone. [Southern and Western States of 
America ] 

Rock (rok), n A fabulous bird which figures 
in Eastern tales. See Roc. 

Rock-alum (rok'al-um), n. The purest kind 
of alum ; properly, a reddish variety of na- 
tive alum found near Civita Vecchia in 
Italy. 

Rockaway (rok'a-wa), n. A low four- 
wheeled carriage for two, with full standing 
top. 

Rook-basln (rok'lia-sn), n. 1 In phys. geog. 
a basin or hollow of considerable size, 
scooped out by glacial or other action, en- 
tirely surrounded by rocky walls, and often 
containing a lake. 

It is easy to see that lake.s are the result of the 
formation of hollows, a great proportion of which are 
true rock'basttts : that is to say, hollows entirely sur- 
rounded by solid rocks, the waters not being retained 
by mere loose detritus. A. C. Ramsay 

2. A basin-shaped cavity occurring in the 
granites of high and exposed regions like 
that of Dartmoor in Devonshire, and vary- 
ing from 1 to many feet in diameter, and 
from a few inches to several feet in depth, 
with edges more or leas sloping, and gener- 
ally containing pebbles or other gravelly 
detritus, whose motion, with the aid of water, 
•eema to have been the efficient cause of 
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their formation. Formerly It was popularly 
believed that these excavations were the 
work of the Druids. jPage. 

Rock -bound (rok^bound), a. Hemmed in 
by rocks. 

The breaking waves dash’d high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast. Mrs. Hetnans. 

Rock-butter (rok'but-6r), n. A soft, yellow- 
ish, somewhat unctuous admixture of alum, 
alumina, and oxide of iron oozing out of 
rocks containing alum. It is a product of 
decomposition. Page. 

Rock - cod ( rok'kod ), n. A cod taken on 
rocky sea-bottoms. Rock-cod are considered 
the best. 

Rock-cork (roklcork), n. Mountain-cork, a 
white or gray-coloured variety of asbestos : 
so called from its lightness and fibrous 
structure 

Rook-cress (rok'kre8),n. The common name 
of several species of cruciferous plants of 
the genus Arabia, one of wliich, A. aljdna, 
a tufted plant with white flowers, is a com- 
mon spring garden plant. 

Rock - crowned (rok'krouud), a. Crowned 
or surmounted with rocks; as, urock-croumed 
height. 

Rock-crystal (rok'kris-tal). n. Limpid 
(luartz, wlien purest it is white or colour- ! 
less, but it is found of a grayish or yellow- 
ish white, pale yellow, citrine, red, black, 
Ac. Tile purple variety is known as ame- 
thyst, the yellow as topaz, and the amber- 
coloui'ed as cairngorm, and so on. Its most 
usual form is that of hexagonal prisms sur- 
mounted by hexagonal pyramids. 

Rock -doe (rok'do), n. A species of Alpine 
deer. N. Grew 

Rock -dove (rok'duv), n. Same as Mock- 
pigeon. 

Rock-drill (rok'dril), n. A tool for drilling 
or boring rock by a chisel or rotatory mo- 
tion One of the many forms of this instru- 
ment is described under Diamond- borer 
Rookelav, Rocklay (rok'e-la, rok'la), 7i. A 
short cloak ; a roqnelaure ( which see ). 
Written also Rokelay. [Scotch.] 

Lucky Maclcary, having init on her clean toy, 
rokelay, and scarlet plaid, gravely awaited the arrival 
of the company, in fiill hope of custom and profit 
Str li . Scott 

Rocker (rok'6r), n. l One who rocks any- 
thing, as a cradle. ‘His fellow . , . was 
weary, and without a rocker slept ' Dryden 
2. The curving piece of wood on which a 
cradle or rocking-chair rocks. —3. A rocking- 
horse. 

There were beasts of all sorts (in a toy-shop) ; 
horses, in particular, of every breed, from tlie spotted 
barrel on four pegs . . to the thorough-bred rocker 

on his highest mettle. Dickens 

4 A rock-shaft (which see) — 6 A cradle or 
trough for washing ore by agitation ; as, a 
rocker for separating gold-dust from gravel, 
&c. 

Rockery (rok'6r-i), n. An artificial mound 
formed of stones or fragments of rock, earth, 
Ac., for the cultivation of particular kinds 
of plants, as ferns. 

Rocket (rok'et), n. Same as Rochet. 

Rocket (rok'et), n. [Tt rocchetta, from rocca, 
a distaff, a rock ; from the German ] 1. A 
cylindrical tube of pasteboard or metal filled 
with a mixture of nitre, sulphur, charcoal, 
&c., which on being ignited at the base, 
propels it forward by the action of the liber- 
ated gases against the atmosphere. Rockets 
are used for various purposes, as (a) in war, 
when the apparatus generally consists of a 
sheet-iron case filled with a composition 
such as is described above, and a head 
which may be solid, or hollow and filled 
with a bursting cha^e. (6) Life-rocket, 
used for carrying a line over a wreck, and 
thus establishing a communication between 
a ship and the shore, (c) Signal or sky 
rockets, pasteboard cylinders filled with 
nearly the same composition, but with a 
conical head containing stars of various in- 
gredients and colours, and a quantity of 
powder wliich, when the rocket has attained 
Its greatest height, bursts the cylinder, 
causing the ignited stars to spread through 
the air and cast a brilliant or coloured light 
Avhich may be seen at a good distance. 
1'hey are used in signalling or for mere py- 
rotechnic display. They are kept point 
foremost in their flight by means of a stick 
projecting behind, which acts as the feathers 
of an arrow. 

And the final event to himself (Mr. Burke) has 
been that, as he rose like a rocket, he fell like the 
stick. T. Paine. 

2. The lever by which a forge bellows is 
inflated. 
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Rocket (rok'et), n. [Ft, roqvkttte, Sp. ru- 
queta, It ruchetta, from It. ruca, L. eruea, 
rocket] A name applied to many plants, 
chiefly of the nat. order Crucifers. The 
common garden rocket is Hesperia matron- 
alis. 

Rocket -case (rok'et-kas), n. A stout case 
made of caidboard or cartridge-paper for 
holding the materials of a rocket 
Rock-Hsli (rok'flsh), n. l. The black goby, 
of the family Oobiidfio. — 2. A name also oc- 
casionally given to some of the wrasse ge- 
nua, family Labrldio 

Rock-goat (rok'got), n A goat which makes 
its home among the rocks Holland. 
Rock-hearted ([rok'hart-ed), a. Hard-heart- 
ed; unfeeling 

Rockiness (rok'i-nes). n. State of being 
rocky oi* abounding with rocks. 

Rocking (rok'iug), n. 1 The act of one who 
or that which rocks ; the act of swaying or 
moving backwards and forwards —2. A pro- 
vincial term for tile mass of stone or baUast 
laid to form the under stratum of a road. 
Rooking (rok'iug), n. A social meeting of 
neighbours in some parts of Scotland: 
named from the old practice of the females 
taking their rock with them and spinning. 

On Fasten-e’en we had a rockin'. 

To ca’ tlie crack and weave the stockin'. Burns, 

Rocking-chair (rok'ing-char), n. An arm- 
chair mounted on rockers. 

Rocking-horse (rok'ing-hors), n. A wooden 
horse mounted on rockers, for the recrea- 
tion of children; a hobby-horse. 
Rocking-shaft (rok'ing-shaft), n. The shaft 
with levers on it which works the slide- 
valves in some steam-engines. 

Rocking -stone (rok'ing-stOn), n. A lame 
block of stone poised so nicely upon the 
point of a rock that a moderate force ap- 
plied to it causes it to rock or oscillate. 
Sometimes also it consists of an immense 
mass, with a slightly rounded base resting 
upon a flat surface of rock below, so that 



Rocking-stone, Drewsteington, Devonshire, 


an individual can move or rock it. Some 
rocking-stones are evidently artificial, hav- 
ing had a mass of rock cut round the centre 
point of their bases; others are due to 
natural causes, such as decomposition, the 
action of wind and water, &c. Severed of 
these stones are found in this country, and 
a celebrated one at Cornwall has been com- 
puted to weigh upwards of 90 tons. Called 
also Logan-, Loggan-, or Logging-stone. 

Rocking - tree ( rok'iug- trS), n The axle 
from which the lathe in a loom is suspended. 

Rock-kangaxoo (rok'kaug-ga-rb),n. A mar- 
supial of the genus Petrogale (which see). 

Rock - leather (rok'lerH-er), n. Same as 
Rock-cork. 

Rocklees (rok'les), a. Being without rocks. 

I’m clear by nature as a reckless stream. Dryden. 

Rocklet ( rok'let ), n. A small rock. Lord 
Lytton 

Rock-limpet (rok'lim-pet), n. The common 
limpet {Patella vulgaris). 

Rockling (rok'ling), n. A species of fish of 
the cod family, the sea-loach ; it belongs to 
the genus Motella of naturalists. 

Rock -maple (rok'ma-pl), n. The sugar- 
maple {Acer saccharinum). 

Rock-milk (rok'milk), n Calc-tuff; a loose 
friable variety of carbonate of lime deposited 
from water. Called also Agaric Mineral. 

Rock-moss (rok'mos),?! Lecanora tartarea, 
the lichen which yields cudbear. It li 
much used In the Highlands of Scotland aa 
a dye-stuff, and is so called from abounding 
on rocks in alpine districts. 

Rock-oil (rok'oil), n. Petroleum (whioR 
see). 
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BoOk-plgeon (rok^pij-on), n. A pigeon that 
builds her nest in rocky hollows, clefts, or 
caverns; the Columha hvia. 

Rodk-plant (rok'plant), n. A member of a 
group of plants which are distinguished by 
growing on or among naked rocks, and are 
confined to no particular region or latitude. 
A large number of the cryptogaroia, espe- 
cially mosses and lichens, belong to this 
class. 

Bock-rabbit (rokYab-bit), n. A curious ge- 
nus fHyrax) of little rabbit-like animals in- 
habiting rocky and mountainous districts 
in South Africa and Syria, really akin to the 
rhinoceros. The Syrian species is the ‘ coney ' 
of Scripture. See Hyrax, Hyracoidea. 
Bock-Xlbbed (rok'ribd), a. Having ribs of 
rock. 

The hilU, 

Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun Bryant. 

Book-rose (rok'roz), n. l. A plant of the 
genus Helianthemum (which see) —2. A 
plant of the genus Cistus, found on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean in both Europe 
and Africa C. eretictik (the Cretan rock- 
rose) affords the fragrant gum known as 
ladanum or labdaniiin 

Book-ruby (rok'rO-bi), n A name some- 
times given to the garnet when it is of a 
strong but not a deep red, and has a cast of 
blue. 

Bock- salt (ruk's^lt), n. Mineral salt; 
common salt found in masses or beds in 
the new red sandstone, as in Cheshire and 
elsewhere. Hexahedral rock-salt occurs 
foliated and fibrous (See Salt ) In Ame- 
rica this name is sometimes given to salt in 
laige crystals formed by evaporation from 
sea-water, in large basins or cavities. 
Bock-BampMre (rok'sam-fir). n. A plant, 
Onthmmn rnaritirnum. See Samphire. 
Bock-serpent (rok's^r-pent), n. See BUN- 
OARUs and Rock-snake. 

Bock-shaft (rok'shaft) ,n. Jn steavn-engines, 
a shaft that oscillates or rocks on its journals 
instead of revolving ; specifically, a vibrat- 
ing shaft with levers on it which works the 
slide-valves of some engines. This mode 
was generally adopted before the introduc- 
tion of the direct-action mode of working 
them. 

Bock-shell (rok'shel), n. A certain univalve 
characterized by the long straight canal 
which terminates the mouth of the shell. 
They belong to the genus Purpura. The 
common rock-shell is I*, lapillus. 
Bock-slater (rok'slat-6r), n. A crustacean 
of the genus ligia, belonging to the curso- 
rial section of the order Isopoda, and found 
on almost all coasts. 

Bock - snake ( rok'snak ), n. A large snake 
of the genus Python (P molurus), one of 
the Old vyorld representatives of the New 
World boa constrictor. It is a native of 
Hindustan, Java, and other parts of Asia. 
Bock - soap ( rok'sop ), n. A mineral of a 
pitch-black or bluish-black colour, having a 
somewhat greasy feel and adhering strongly 
to the tongue, used for crayons and for 
washing cloth. It is a hydrated silicate of 
alumina, resembling bole, and occurs in the 
igneous rocks of Skye and Antrim, and in 
various places on the Continent 
Bock - stair ( rok'staf ), n The lever of a 
forge bellows or other vibrating bar in a 
machine 

Bock-tar (rok'tttr). n. Rock-oil; petroleum. 
Bock-temple frok'tem-pl), n. A temple cut 
out of the solid rock, as at Elhira and other 
places in Hindustan. 

Bock-wood (rok'wud), n. Llgniform asbes- 
tos. It is of a brown colour, and in its gen- 
eral appearance greatly resembles fossil 
wood. 

Bock-work (rok'w^rk), n. 1. Stones fixed 
in mortar in imitation of the asperities of 
rocks, forming a mound or wall.— 2 A rock- 
ery; a design formed of fragments of rocks 
or larae stones in gardens or pleasure- 
grounds. 

Rock-works for effect of character require more 
coiuideration than most gardeners are aware of. 

Loudon. 

8. A natural wall or mass of rock. 

Eooky (rok'i), a. 1. Full of or abounding 
in rocks; as, a rocky mountain; a rocAry 
shore. ‘The cold north and rocky regions.' 
fTaftor.— 2. Besembllng arock; hence, hard; 
stony; obdurate; insusceptible oi impres- 
sion ; hard as a rock ; as, a rocky bosom. 
‘The oaky, rocky, flinty hearts of men.' Bp. 
EaU. 

Such destruction to withstand j 

He hasted, and opposed the rocky orb 

Of tenfold adamant, his ample shield. Milton. 


BOOOOO (ro-k6'kfi). n. [Fr., according to 
Llttr^ from rooaille, rook-work, from rock- 
work being a character of the style.] A 
debased variety of the Louis-Quatorze style 
of ornament, proceeding from it through 
the degeneracy of the Louis- Quinze. It 
is generally a meaningless assemblage ot 
scrolls and crimped conventional shell- 
work, wrought into all sorts of irregular 
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and indescribable forms, without Individu- 
ality and without expression. The term is 
also sometimes applied in contempt to any- 
thing bad or tasteless in decorative art. 

BOOOU (ro'kd), n. Same as Mottcou 

Bocta (rok'ta), n. A mediseval musical in- 
strument much used by the minstrels and 
troubadours of the thirteenth century. It 
was somewhat like the modern violm. Rev. 
Orby Shipley. 

Bod (rod), n. [A. Sax rdd, a rod or beam, 
a rood or cross ; I), roede, L G rood, rode, 
G. ruthe, rod ; allied to L. rudis, a wand, 
from same root as Skr. ridh, to grow. Rood 
is a form of this word ] 1. A shoot or slender 
stem of any woody plant, more especially 
when cut off and stripped of leaves or twigs; 
a wand ; a straight slender stick ; a cane. 
Hence, (a) an instrument of punishment or 
correction; chastisement. 

A light to guide, a rod 

To check the erring, and reprove. Jl’ordsworth. 
—To kiss the rod, to show submission after 
punishment, (b) A kind of sceptre or badge 
of office ; as, the usher’s rod; the lord high 
steward’s rod. ‘ 'The rod and bird of peace. ' 
Shak. 

Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d. 

(c) A wand or long slender stick, or two or 
more long sticks joined end on end, for fish- 
ing ; a fishing-rod (d) An instrument for 
measuring, fe) An enchanter’s wand, or a 
wand possessing the power of enchantment 

Ye should h.ave snatched his wand, 

And bound him fast: without his r<ja' reversed, 

And backward muttenngs of dissevering power, 
Wc cannot free the lady Milton. 

2 A measure of length containing 5i yards, 
or 1(U feet, more usually termed a Pole or 
Perch A square rod is the usual measure 
of brick-work, and is equal to 272^ square 
feet.— 3 A shoot or branch of a family; a 
tribe or race. Ps Ixxiv 2 

Bod-coupling (rod'kup-ling), n. A coupling, 
clasp, or other device for uniting the rods 
which carry the tools used in boring arte- 
sian or oil wells, <fec. 

Boddy (rod'i), a. Full of rods or twigs. 
[Rare. J 

Rode (r6d). pret of ride. 

R^e,T n. A raid; a foray. Spenser. 

Rode,t n. The cross; the rood. Also called 
Rode-heem and Rode-tree. Chaucer. 

Bode.t n [A. Sax. rudu, redness; comp. 
ruddy ] Redness; complexion. Chaucer. 

Rodent (ro'dent), a [L. rodem, rodentis, 
ppr. of rodo, to gnaw.] Gnawing; belong- 
ing or pertaining to the order Rodentla. 

Ro^nt (rd'dent). n An animal that gnaws; 
an animal belonging to the order Rodentla. 
Rodentla (rO-den'shi-a), n.pl. [See Rodent, 
a. ] An order (the Gllres of Linn8eu8)of mam- 
mals containing many genera, some of which 



Rodentla.— Skull of Arctomys (Marmot), 
t. Incisors. /, Premolars. m. Molars. 

are familiar to us, as the squirrel, rat, mouse, 
hare, rabbit, beaver, Ac. They nibble and 
gnaw their food Gience the name), and are 
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specially characterized by the possession of 
a single pair of chisel-like cutting teeth in 
each jaw, between which and the grinding 
or molar teeth there Is a wide gap. 

Rod-iron (rod'I-ftm), n. Boiled round iron 
for nails, fences, Ac. 

Rodlya (rod'i-ya), n. Gne of a degraded 
race in Ceylon, living in a more abject state 
than the Pariahs of India, being considered 
disqualified even for labour. Under the Brit- 
ish rule their condition has been Improved. 

Bodomel (rod'6-mel), n. [Gr. rodon, a rose, 
and meli, hon^.J The juice of roses mixed 
with honey. Sirnmonds. 

Bodomont (rod'5-mont), n. [Fr. rodotnont, 
from It. rodomonte, a bully, from Rodomonte, 
the name of the brave but somewhat boast- 
ful leader of the Saracens against Charle- 
magne, in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. In 
Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato, which pre- 
ceded Ariosto’s poem, the name is written 
Rodarnonte, being from Prov. It. rodare, for 
rotare, from L. rota, a wheel, and monte, L. 
mans, a mountain, and signifying one who 
rolls away mountains.] A vain boaster; a 
braggart; a bombastic fellow; a bully. 

T Herbert. 

Rodomont (rod'd-mont), a. Bragging; vainly 
boasting ‘In his rodomont fashion.’ B. 
J onson. 

Rodomontade (rod'6-mon-tad"), n. [Fr. ; It 
rodomontata See Rodomont ] Vain boast- 
ing; empty bluster or vaunting; rant 

I could show that the rodomontades of Almanzor 
arc neither sn irrational nor impossible. Dryden. 

Rodomontade (rod'6-mon-tad"), v.i. To 
boast; to brag; to bluster; to rant. 

Rodomontadistf (rod''6-mon-tad"iBt), n. A 
blustering boaster; one that brags or vaunts. 
E. Terry. 

Rodomon’tadot (rod'o-mon-ta"d6), n. Rodo- 
montade. 

I was a little moved in my nature to hear his rodo- 
montadoes Beau 6r Ft. 

Bodomontador (rod'6-mon-ta"dor),?i. Same 
as Rodoinontadist. 

Rody,t a. Ruddy. Chaucer. 

Roe (rft), n. [See ROEBUCK ] 1. A roebuck. 
2. The female of the hart. 

Roe (r6), n [Sw. ro<j. Dan. rogn, Icel. hrogn, 
G. ropen, roe, spawn; Sc. ran, rawn, the fe- 
male' roe.] 1. The sperm or spawn of fishes. 
The roe of the male is called soft roe or 
milt : that of the female hard roe or spavm. 
2 A mottled appearance in wood, especially 
in mahogany, being the alternate streak of 
light and shade running with the grain, or 
from end to end of the log 

Roebuck, Roe-deer (rd'buk, rO'dSr), n. 



Roebuck (Ca/reolus Capraa). 


[A. Sax. rd, rdh, Icel. rd, Dan. raa, D. ree, G. 
reh, roe, roebuck.] A species of deer, the 
Capreolus Caprcea, with erect cylindrical 
branched horns, forked at the summit. This 
is one of the smallest of the cervine genus, 
but of elegant shape and remarkably nimble. 
It prefers a mountainous country, such as 
thoHighlands of Scotland, where it is still 
found wild. It is about 2 feet 8 inches high 
at the shoulder, and weighs 60 or 60 lbs. 
It inhabits most of Europe and some parts 
of Asia. 

Rood (rOd), p. and a. Filled or Impregnated 
with roe. 

Boe-Btone (rO'stOn), n. A name given to 
oolite, from its being composed of small 
rounded particles resembling the roe or 
eggs of a fish. See Oolite. 

Roze,t pret of rife or rive. Chaucer. 

B^ation (rO-g&^shon), n. [L. rogatio, roga- 
tionis, from rogo, rogatum, to ask.] 1, In 
Rom. jurisprudence, the demand by the 
consuls or tribunes of a law to be passed by 
the people.— 2. Litany; supplication. 

He perfecteth the rogations or litstiieit before In ute. 

Hooker. 

— Rogation days, the Monday, Tuesday, and 


Fftte, fir, fa^ fall; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; ttibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, So. abtine; y, Sc. Uy. 
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Wednesday before Ascension-day, the week 
in which they occur being called Rogation 
week, and the Sunday preceding Rogation 
Sunday: bo called probably from the use of 
special litanies. 

Ro^tion-flower (r6-u&'shon-flou-6r), n. A 
British plant, Polygala vulgaris, so called 
from its flowering in rogation week. Called 
also Milkwort, from its supposed efficacy in 
producing milk in the breasts of nurses 
Rogatory (rd'ga-to-ri), a. Seeking informa- 
tion; engaged in collecting information. 
R^erlant (rd-je'ri-an), 71. A wig. ‘Tosses 
away his picked rowena^i.’ Bp. Hall. [This 
is the only known Instance of the use of the 
word.] 

Rogge, t V. [Teel, nigga, to rock a cradle.] 
To rock; to shake. Chaucer. 

Rogue (rog), n. [Probably a Celtic word; 
Ir. roguirc, a rogue, a knave; Fr. rogue, 
arrogant, from Armor, rok, rog, arrogant, 

E roud.] 1. In law, a vagrant; a sturdy 
eggar ; a vagabond. Persons of this char- 
acter were, by the ancient laws of England, 
to be punished by whipping and having 
the ear bored with a hot iron. — Rogues 
and vagabonds, an appellation under which 
fall various definite classes of pereons, such 
as fortune-tellers, persons collecting alms 
under false pretences, persons deserting 
their families and leaving them chargeable 
to the parish, persons wandering about as 
vagrants without visible means of subsis- 
tence, persons found on any premises for an 
unlawful purpose, and others. Rogues and 
vagabonds may be summarily committed to 
prison for three months with hard labour. 
See Vagrant.— 2. A knave; a dishonest per- 
son; a rascal : applied generally to males. 

There is no den in the wide world to hide a rog^e. 

Etnerson. 

One the Master, as a rogue in grain 
Veneer’d with sanctimonious theory. Tenuyson 

S. A name of slight tenderness and endear- 
ment. 

Alas, poor rogue! 1 think i’ faith she loves mo. 

Shak 

4. A wag; a sly fellow. —6. A wild elephant 
living a solitary life and remarkable for its 
vicious temper. Sir J. E Tennent — 6 . A 

S lant that falls short of a standard required 
y nurserymen, gardeners, <fec. Darwin.— 
Rogue's march, a tune played when a bad 
character is discliarged with disgrace from 
a regiment or from a ship of war. — Rogue 
motley, in Scotland, an assessment laid on 
each county for defraying the expense of 
apprehending offenders, maintaining them 
in jail, and prosecuting them. —Rogue’s yarn 
(naut.), a rope yarn twisted in a contrary 
manner to the other part of a rope, and 
placed in the middle of each strand in cord- 
age made for the royal navy to distinguish 
it from other cordage. A thread of worsted 
is now used, each dockyard having one of a 
special colour. 

RogniB (rbg), v.i. 1. To play the rogue; to 
play knavish tricks [Rai’e ]— 2 To wander; 
to play the vagabond. [Rare ] 

If he be but onre so taken idly rogutug, he may 
punish him with the stocks. S^nser 

Rogue (rog), v.t It To call a rogue; to de- 
nounce as a rogue ; to denounce os a cheat 
or imposition ‘Though the atheists may 
endeavour to rogue and ridicule all incor- 
poreal substance. ' Cudworth. 

It may be thou wast put in ofhee lately, 

Which makes thee rogue me so, and rayle so stately. 

yohn Tailor 

2. To Uproot or destroy, as plants winch do 
not come up to a desii'ed standard. 

The destruction of horses under a certain size was 
ordered, and tliis may be compared to the rogutng 
of plants by nursery-men. Dar'wtn. 

Roguery (rog'tT-i), n. 1 1 The life of a 
vagrant; vagabondism — 2 Knavish tricks ; 
cheating; fraud; dishonest practices. 

’Tis no scandal grown, 

For debt and roguery to quit the town Drydeu. 


3. Waggery; arch tricks; mischievousness. 
Roguesnip (rOg'ship), n. The qualities or 
state of being a rogue; sometimes, a roguish 


personage 

Roguish (rbg'ish), a. 1. 1 V^ant; vagabond. 
2. Knavish; fraudulent; dishonest. 


His roguish madness 

Allows itself to anything. Shak, 


8. Waggish; wanton; slightly mischievous. 

Timothy used to be playing roguish tricks. 

Arbuthnot. 

RogUllhly (rbg^ish-li), adv. In a ro^iah 
manner; like a rogue; knavishly; mischiev- 
ously. 


RogUlshneBS (rOs^ish-nes), n. The state 
or character of being romilah : (a) knavery; 
mischievousness. (&) Archness; sly cunning; 
as, the roguishness of a look. 

Roguyt (rbg'i), a. Knavish; wanton. Sir 
R. L Estrange. 

Rohuna (ro-no^na;, n. In the East Indies, 
the name given to the Soymida febrifuga, 
called on the Coromandel coast the red-wood 
tree. The bark of this tree is a useful tonic 
in India in intermittent fevers. 

Rolgne,t n. [Fr. rogne, itch, scab. See 
Ronion.] a scab; mange; scurf. Chaucer. 
RoignoUBft a. Scabby; rough Chaucer. 
Roll (roil), v.t. [From 0 Fr. roille, ruill, Pr. 
roUl (Mod Fr. rouille), rust, mildew, fungous 
growth ; O. E ryall, nail, lees, foam , or scum ; 
ultimately from L. robigo, rust. Rile is a 
slightly different form ] 1. To render turbid 
by stirring up the dregs or sediment; as, to 
roil wine, eider, or other liquor in casks and 
bottles. —2. To excite to some degree of 
anger; to annoy: to rile. (Local English.] 
8. To perplex, [Local.] 

Roll (roil), v.i. [A form of roll or reel.] To 
romp; to roam about [Obsolete or local.] 
Roily (roll'i), a. [Sec RoiL ] Turbid ; hav- 
ing the sediment stirred up (Local. ] 

Roint (roin), n. A scab or scurf. See RoiONB. 
Roinlant (roin'ish), a. Same as Roguish. 
Rolntt (roint) See Aroynt. 

Rolst t ( roist ), V i. Same as Roister. ‘ A 
roisting challenge.' Shak. 

Roister (rois't^r), v.i. [Perhaps from Fr, 
ruMre, ruste, a boor, from L nisticus, rustic; 
but comp. Sc rottst, to roar, Icel. rosta, a 
brawl, a riot; rausa. to talk loud and fast ] 
To bluster; to swagger, to bully; to be bold, 
noisy, vaunting, or turbulent. ‘A crew of 
roist' ring fellows ’ Sioi/t. 

Roister (rois'Wr), n. 1. t’A rioter; a roisterer. 
Mir for Mags. — 2. A drunken or riotous 
frolic; a spree 

Roisterer (roi8't6r-6r), n. One who roisters ; 
a bold, blustering, or turbulent fellow. ‘ Mid- 
most of a rout of roisterers ' Tennyson. 
Roisterly (rois't^r-li), a Like a roisterer ; 
blustering; violent. 'Roisterly fashions of 
men ’ Bp, Hacket. 

Roisterly (rois't6r-li), adv. In a bullying, 
violent manner. 

Rokambole (rok^am-bdl), n. Same as Roc- 
ambole 

Roke (rok), n. [A provincial word See 
Reek ] l. Mist; smoke; damp.— 2, A vein 
of ore. 

Rokeage, Rokee (rdk^aj, rok^g), n Indian 
corn parched, pulverized, and mixed with 
sugar Called also [American.] 

Rokelay (ro'ke-la), n. Same as Rockelay. 
Rokettet (ro-ket'), 71 . [See Rochet.] i A 
loose upper garment —2. A spear, with its 
point or head covered, to prevent injury. 
Froissart. 

Roky (ro'ki), a. [See Roke.] Misty; foggy; 
cloudy. Ray. 

R61e (rol), n. [Fr. , a roll, scroll, character in 
a play, from L. rotulus, a wheel. See Roll,] 
A part or charaider represented by a stage- 
player; any conspicuous part or function 
performed by any one, as a leading public 
character. — Title r6le, the part or cast in a 
ifiay which gives its name to the play, as 
Hamlet in the play of ‘Hamlet,' Macbeth, 
in that of ‘Macbeth,' <fec. 

Roll (rol), v.t. [O.IY roeler, roler. Mod. Fr. 
rouler, to roll ; Pr. rolar, rotlar; from L L. 
rotulare, from L. rotulus, rotula, a little 
wheel, from rota, a wheel. There are similar 
forms in I'eutonlc and Celtic, as D. and G. 
rollen, Sw. rulla, Ir. rolaim, to roll, rollan, 
a roll, W. rholiaw, Armor. roUa, to roll, but 
some of these may be of different origin ] 
1. To cause to revolve by turning over and 
over; to impel by turning on a supporting 
surface; to move by turning on an axis; as, 
to roll a cask or ball; to roll a wheel.— 2. To 
move in a circular direction; to whirl or 
wheel. ‘To dress and troll the tongue, and 
roll the eye.’ Milton. 

Now heaven in fullest glory shone, and roll'd 
Her motions. Milton. 

3. To turn about, as in one’s mind; to revolve. 
'Rolling in his mind old waifs of rhyme.' 
Tennyson. — 4. To wrap round on Itself by 
rolling ; to fonn by rolling into a spherical 
or cylindrical body ; as, to roll a snowball ; 
to roll a piece of cloth ; to roll a sheet of 
paper ; to roll parchment ; to roll tobacco. 

6. To bind or Involve in a bandage or the 
like ; to in wrap. —6. To press or level with 
a roller ; to spread out with a roller or roU- 
in^pin; as, to roll a field; to roll paste.— 

7. To drive or impel forward with a sweep- 


ing, easy motion, as of rolling ; as, a river 
roUs its waters to the sea. 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains, 

Roll down their golden sand. Htber, 

8. To give expression to, or emit, in a pro- 
longedT deep sound. 

Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 

Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 

Who roll'd the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer. 

Tennyson, 

—To roll a drum, to beat it with strokes so 
rapid that the sound resembles that of a 
rolling ball, or of a carriage-wheel rolling 
rapidly over a rough pavement. 

Roil (rol), V i 1 To move along a surface by 
revolving ; to turn over and over ; to rotate 
or revolve on an axis; as, a ball or wheel rolls 
on the earth; a body rolls on an inclined 
plane. ‘The roWi/igr restless stone.' Shak. 
2. To run on wheels. ‘And to the rolling 
chair is bound ’ Dry den. S. To revolve; to 
perform a periodical revolution; as, the roll- 
ing year. ‘The great ages onward roll.’ 
Tennyson.— A. To turn; to move circularly. 

And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden. 

6. To float In rough water; to be tossed 
about; to rock or move from side to side. 

Twice ten tempestuous nights I rolled. Pope. 

6. To move, as waves or billows, with alter- 
nate swells and depressions. ‘Wave rolling 
after wave. ’ Milton. 

She dwells 

Down in a deep, calm, whatsoever storms 
May shake the world, and when the surface rolls. 
Hath power to walk the waters like our Lord. 

Tennysoft. 

7. To fluctuate; to move tumultuously. 

What different sorrows did within thee roll! Prior. 

8. To tumble or fall over and over ; as, the 
stream rolls over a precipice. 

Down they fell 

By thousands, angel on archangel rolled. Milton. 

9. To be formed into a cylinder or ball; as, 
the cloth rolls well.— 10. To spread under a 
roller or rolling-pin; as, the paste rolls well. 
11 To wallow; to tumble; as, a horse roUs. 
12. To emit a deep prolonged sound, like 
the roll of a ball or the continuous beating 
of a drum. ‘ The wind began to roll.* Ten- 
nyson. 

All day long the noise of battle rolled. Tennyson. 

Roll (rOl), n. [Tartly directly from the verb, 
partly from Fr. rdle, 0 Fr. roele, a roll, a cata- 
logue, a document rolled up, a rdle; L.L. ro- 
tiUus, a roll. See the verb. ] 1. The act of 
rolling, or state of being rolled ; a rotatory 
movement ; as, the roll of a ball ; the roll 
of a ship —2. Something made or formed by 
rolling; that which is rolled up; as, a roll of 
fat ; a roll of wool ; a roll of paper ; specifi- 
cally, (a) a document of paper, parchment, 
or the like, which may be rolled up; hence, 
an official document ; a list ; a register ; a 
catalogue; as, a muster-ro/^; a class roll; a 
court-roW, 

1 am not in the roll of common men. Shak, 

(b) A quantity of cloth wound up in a cylin- 
uiical form ; as, a roll of silk or wool ; a 
roll of lace, (c) A small piece of dough 
rolled up into a cake before baking ; as, a 
moniing roll; a French roll, (d) A cylin- 
drical twist of tobacco.— 8, That which is 
made for rolling; a roller. ‘Use a roll to 
break the clots.’ Mortimer. — 4. The heating 
of a drum with strokes so rapid as to pro- 
duce a continued sound like that of arolling 
ball on a hard sonorous surface; any sound 
resembling the continuous beating of a drum; 
a prolonged deep sound. ‘ RoU of thunder.* 
Tennyson. ' The roll of muffled drums,' 
Tennyson. — 6 t Round of duty; particular 
office, function, duty assigned or assumed; 
rdle. 

In human society every man has his roll and sta- 
tion assigned him. SxrR. L’ Estrange. 

— Rolls of court, of parliament, or gf any 
piiblic body, the parchments on which are 
engrossed by the proper officer the acts and 
proceedings of that body, and which being 
kept in rolls, constitute 
the records of such pub- 
lic body.— Master of the 
rolls. See MASTER. — 
Roll moulding, in arch, 
a round moulding di- 
vided longitudinally 
along the zniddle, the 
Roll Moulding upper half projecting 
over the lower. It occurs 
often in the early Gothic Decorated style, 
where it is profusely used for drip-stones, 



ch, e^ain; dh, Sc. lock; g, go\ J, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; fH, fAen; th, fWu; w, trig; wh, wAig; zh, amre.— See Key. 
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•trlng-courses, abacuses, &c. -Roll-and-fil- 
Ut moulding, a round moulding with a 
square fillet on the face of it It is most 
usual in the Early De- , 

corated style, and ap- J 

g ears to have passed - 

y various gradations 

into the ogee. 

Bollable (rOl'a-bl), a. 

Capable of being 

Roll - about ( ror a - Roll-and-fillet Moulding 
bout), a. Thick or 
pudgy, so as to roll when walking ‘ A fat 
rolUabout girl of six.’ Sir W. Scott [Colloq J 
Roll-call (rdrkftl), n. The act of calling 
over a list of names, as of men who compose 
a military body. 

Roller (rol'^r), n. 1. One who or that which 
rolls, especially a cylinder which turns 
on its axis, used for various purposes, as 
smoothing, crushing, spreading out, and the 
like; as, (a) a heavy cylinder of wood, stone, 
or (now more usually) nietal set in a frame, 
used in agriculture, gardening, road-mak- 
ing, &c , to break the lumps of earth, to 
press the ground compactly about newly 
sown seeds, to compress and smooth the 
surface of grass fields, and the like, and to 
level the surface of walks, roads, <&c. ‘ A 

velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and 
levelled by the roller' Johnson, (b) A 
rolling-pin (which see), (c) A cylinder of 
wood covered with a composition of glue 
and molasses, used in printing for spreading 
the ink over the types.— 2. That upon which 
something may be rolled up; as, the rollers 
of window-blinds, maps, &c.— 8. That upon 
which a body can be rolled or moved along, 
used to lessen friction; such as, (a) a round 
piece of wood put under a heavy stone (6) 
A wheel in a roller-skate, (c) The wheel or 
castor of a sofa, table, or the like. — 4. That 
in which something may be rolled; a band- 
age; more specifically, a long broad handle 
used in surgery.— 6 A long, heavy, swelling 
wave, such as is seen setting in upon a 
coast after the subsiding of a storm. * The 
league-long roller thundering on the reef ' 
Tennyson . — 6. An insessorial bird of the 
genus Coracias, belonging to the conirostral 
group, and allied to the crows and jays, but 
more wild and intractable than either. They 
derive the name from their habit of tumb- 
ling like the tumbler pigeon in their ascend- 




Common Roller {Coractas £-arru/a). 

ing flight. The common roller {Coracias 
garrula) is found in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The plumage of almost all the species 
is very beautiful, being in general an assem- 
blage of blue and green mixed with white, 
and heightened by the contrast of more 
sombre colours The name Is also given to 
birds of the ^nus Eurystomus, as the ori- 
ental roller (E orientalis) of India, Java, 
and Polynesia, and the Australian roller {E. 
vacificus) 

BoUar-bolt (r61'6r-b61t), n. The bar in a 
carriage to which the traces are attached. 

The whip kept his foot unconscionably long on the 
rolier-bolt, and took an aggravating time to divide 
the rems between his fingers. Dickens. 

Roller-skate (rdF^r-skat), n. A skate 
mounted on small wheels or rollers, instead 
of the usual iron or keel, and used for skat- 
ing upon asphalt or other smooth surface. 

RoUey (rdPi), n. A truck or wagon used in 
mines; especially, a large truck in a coal- 
mine holding two corves as they arrive on 
the trams from the workings. E. U Knight. 

EoUey-Way (r61'i-w&), n. A tramway for 
rolleys in a mine. 

BolUok (rolllk), v.i. [A sort of dim. from 
roll. Comp. 8c. roUoohin, lively, free-spoken, 
Prov. B. rallack, to romp,] To move in a 


careless, swaggering manner, with a frolic* 
some air; to swagger; to be jovial in be- 
haviour. 

He described his friends as roUicking blades, evi- 
dently mistaking himself for one of their set. 

T. Hook. 

Rolling (rdl'ing). p. and a. 1. Moving 
on wheels, or as if on wheels; as, rolling 
stock of a railway. —2. Making a continu- 
ous noise resembling the roll of a drum ; 
B.%,B,rolling ftreof mu^eti^. —3. Wavy; undu- 
lating; rising and falling in gentle slopes; as, 
the rolling land of the prairies. — Rolling 
friction, the resistance which a rolling body 
meets with from the surface on which it 
rolls. — Rolling pendulum, a cylinder caused 
to oscillate in small spaces on a horizontal 
vAane.— Rolling «acA;fe(nawf.),atackle which 
keeps a yard over to leeward when the ship 
rolls to windward. It is hooked to the 
weather-quarter of the yard, and to a lashing 
on the mast near the slings. 
Rolling-chock, Rolling- cleat (rfil'ing- 
chok, rol'ing-klet), n Naut. a piece of wood 
fastened to the middle of an upper yard, 
with a piece cut out of its centre so that it 
may half encircle the mast, to which it is 
secured by an iron i)arrel inclosing the other 
half of the mast. Its purpose is to steady 
the yard 

Rolling-mill ( rol'ing-mil ). n. A combina- 
tion of machinery used In the manufacture 
of malleable iron and other metals of the 
same nature. It consists of one or more 
sets of rollers, whose suilaces are made to 
revolve nearly in contact with each other, 
while the heated metal is passed between 
them, and thereby subjected to a strong 
pressure. The object of this operation is 
twofold; first, to expel the scorise and other 
impurities; and secondly, to determine the 
form of the mass of metal into a plate, bolt, 
or bar, according to the form given to the 
surfaces of the rollers. 

RolUng-pln (rol'ing-pin), n. A round piece 
of wood having a projecting handle at each 
end, with which dough or paste is moulded 
and reduced to a proper thickness. 
Rolling-plant (rol'ing-plant), n. See Roll- 
ing-stock. 

Rolling-press (rol'ing-pres), n. A machine 
consisting of two or more cylinders, used 
under various modifications by calendorers, 
copper-plate printers, bookbinders, Ac. 
Rolling-Stock (rdl'ing-stok), n In railways, 
the carriages, vans, locomotive-engines, Ac. 
Called also Rolling-plant. 

RoUock (roFok). n. [For row-lock.] Same 
as Row-lock 

Rolls (rOlz), n A precinct situated between 
the cities of London and Westminster, en- 
joying certain exemptions, and hence called 
the liberty of the rolls; which name is de- 
rived from the court rolls, or law records, 
being reposited in its chapel. 

Rolly-poly, Roly-poly (rol'i-poi-i), n. [A 
jingling name derived from roll j 1. A game 
in which a ball rolling into a certain place, 
wins — 2. A sheet of paste spread with jam 
and rolled into a pudding. Spelled also 
Rowly-powly. 

As for the roly-poly, it was too good Thackeray. 

RoUy-POly, Roly-poly (r6l'i-p6i-i), a. 
Shaped like a rolly-poly; round; pudgy. 
Spelled also Rowly-powly. 

Cottages, in the doors of which a few roly-poly, 
open-eyed children stood. Mrs. Cratfc. 

Romaget (nim'aj),v. t. To search or examine 
thoroughly; to rummage. Swift 
Roznage t (rum'aj), n. Bustle; tumultuous 
search; turmoil. Shak. 

Romaic (ro-ma'ik), n. [Fr. Romaique, Mod. 
Gr. Romaiki, from L. Roma, Rome ] The 
vernacular language of modem Greece, that 
is, the language of the uneducated or the 
peasantry, a corrupted form of the language 
of ancient Greece, though the character 
used for it is the same; so called from being 
the language of the descendants of the 
Eastern Romans. The cultivated lanjpiage 
of modem Greece is called the Hellenic. 
Itomalc (rd-ma'’ik), a. Relating to the mo- 
dem Greek vernacular language or those 
who use it. 

Romal (ro-m^V), n. An East Indian silk 
fabric. Simmonds. 

Romazi(i'd^inan),a. [L.Romaiius, tromRoma, 
Rome, the principal city of the Romans in 
Italy. ] 1. Pertaining to or resembling Rome 
or the Roman people. Hence — 2. Noble; 
distinguished; brave; hardy; patriotic; as 
being characteristics of the Roman people. 

‘ Bujwe, in whose breast a Roman ardour 
glow'd.' Canning.— S. Pertaining to or pro- 


fessing the Roman Catholic religion. ‘The 
chief grounds upon which we separate from 
the Ro-man communion.’ Burnet. — Ap- 
plied to the common, upright letter in print- 
iug, as distinguished from italic; and to 
numerals expressed by letters, and not in 
the Arabic characters.— Roi/iaii alum,a kind 
of native alum found at Civita Yecohia, In 
the Roman States, free from iron, but hav- 
ing a reddish colour, derived from the soil 
in which it is found. A factitious kind is 
In use, made of common alum, reddened with 
Armenian bole. —Roman balance. See STEEL- 
YARD —Roman candle, a kind of firework, 
consisting of a tube, which discharges up- 
wards a stream of white or coloured stars 
or balls.— Rowan Catholic, of or pertaining 
to, or adhering to, that branch of the Chris- 
tian Church of which the pope or bishop of 
Rome is the head, and which recognizes the 
pope as the successor of St. Peter and heir 
of his spiritual authority, privileges, and 
gifts. Hence, a Roman Catholic is a mem- 
ber of this church; and Roman Catholicism 
is a collective term for the principles, doc- 
trines, rules, Ac , of the Roman Catholic 
Church; the system of the Roman Catholic 
Church. — Roman cement, a dark coloured 
hydraulic cement, which hardens very 
q^uickly and is very durable —Roman law, 
the civil law ; the system of jurisprudence 
finally elaborated in the ancient Roman 
empire. The principles of the Roman law 
are incorporated in a remarkable degree 
with those of the law of Scotland, and they 
have exerted an extraordinary influence over 
most systems of jurisprudence in Europe.— ■ 
Roman ochre, a pigment of a rich, deep, and 
powerful orange-yellow colour It is used, 
both raw and burnt, in oil and water-colour 
painting, and is transparent and durable. 
The colouring matter is oxide of iron mixed 
with earthy matter —Roman order of archi- 
tecture SQ.ii\e&9. Composite Order. See under 
Composite — Roman school, in art, the style 
which was formed or prevailed at Rome in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
which was remarkable for its solid and legi- 
timate effects The works of Raffaelle ex- 
hibit this style in its full development, and 
he is accordingly considered the great head 
of the Roman school —Roman vitriol, sul- 
phate of copper or blue vitriol 
Roman (ro'man), n 1. A native or citizen 
of Rome ; one enjoying the privileges of a 
Roman citizen. — 2. One of the early Christian 
church at Rome, consisting of converts from 
Judaism or p^anisin, to which Paul ad- 
dressed an epistle. —8 A roman letter or 
type, in distinction from an italic. 
Romance (ro-mans'), n. [Fr romance, from 
{lingua) Roinana, the Roman tongue, the 
name given in the decline of the Roman 
empire to the provincial or ‘rustic ’ Latin, in 
opposition to the classical Latin {lingua 
Latina). The form romance comes, accord- 
ing to Brachet, from the adverb Romanice, 
that is, ‘ in the Roman tongue,’ the adverb 
becoming a noun signifying a composition 
in this tongue. ] 1. Originally, a tale in verse, 
written in one of the Romance dialects, as 
early French or Provencal; hence, any popu- 
lar epic belonjfing to the literature of mo- 
dern Europe, or any fictitious and wonderful 
tale in prose or verse, and of considerable 
length. 

Men speke of romances of prys, 

Of Horn child and of Ypotys, 

Of Bevys and Sir Gy. Chaucer. 

Upon these three columns — chivalry, gallantry, and 
religion— repose the fictions of the middle ages, es- 
pecially those known as romances These, such as 
we now know them, and such as display the charac- 
teristics above mentioned, were originally metrical, 
and chiefly written by nations of the north of France. 

Hallam. 

2. A kind of novel dealing not so much with 
eveiyday life as with extraordinary and 
often extravagant adventures, or mysterious 
events, or picturing an almost purely ima- 
^iiary state of society.— 8. A fiction; a lie; 
falsehood. 

A staple of romance and lies 

False tears and real perjuries. Prior. 

4. An intermixture of the wonderful and 
mysterious in literature; tendency of mind 
towards the wonderful and mysterious ; ro- 
mantic actions or ideas. 

The age of romance has not ceased; it never ceases; 
it does not, if we think of it, so much as very sensibly 
decline. Carlylt. 

5. A song or short instrumental piece In 
ballad style; any simple rhythmical melody 
which is suggestive of a romantic sto^; a 
romanza. ^ther a French usage.]— » tn. 
Fable, novel, fiction, tale. 
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Bomanoe (rd-mansO. a. [See above.] Per* 
taining to or appeUative of the languages 
which arose in the south and west of Europe, 
based on the Latin as spoken in the pro- 
vinces at one time subject to Rome. Called 
also Romanie. The Romance languages in- 
clude the Italian, French, Provencal, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and Wallachian, to which 
may be added the Roumansch, spoken in the 
Grisons in Switzerland. 

Romance (re-mans'), v.i. pret. & pp. ro- 
manced; ppr. romancing. 1. To forge and 
tell fictitious stories; to deal in extravagant 
stories; to draw the long bow. ‘ A very brave 
officer, but given to romance.' H. Walpole. 
2. To be romantic; to behave romantically 
or fancifully; to build castles in the air. 

That 1 am a romafictttf chit of a girl is a mere 
conjecture on your part : 1 never romanced to you. 

C. Bronte. 

Romancer (rd-mans'^r), n. 1. One who ro- 
mances; one who invents fictitious or extra- 
vagant stories ‘ Vain pretenders and ro- 
mancers.’ Sir R L' Estrange. 2 A writer of 
romance. ‘Great historian and rmnancer.' 
Aubrey. 

Romancero (ro-man-ther'o), n. In Spanish, 
the general name for a collection of the 
national ballads or romances. 

Romancical (ro-mans'ik-al), a. Having the 
character of the romances of chivalry. ‘ All 
Spain overflowed with romancical books.’ 
C Lamb. 

RomanclSt (ro-mans'ist), n A writer of 
romance; a romancer. 

Romancyt (ro-mans'i), a Romantic. ‘An 
old house, situated in a romancy place ’ 
Life of A. Wood. 

Romanese (ro-man-cz'), n The language of 
the Walachians, spoken in Walachia, Mol- 
davia, and in parts of Hungary. 

Romanesk ( ro-man-esk' ), n. and a .Same 
as Romanesque. 

Romanesque (ro-man-esk'), n [Fr. .See Ro- 
mance. ) 1. The debased style of architec- 
ture and oniainent that prevailed in tlie 
later Roman empire, and the styles that pro- 
ceeded from it, known as Byzantine, Lom- 
bard, (fee. .See under the adjective —2. The 
common dialect of Languedoc and some 
other districts in the south of France 
Romanesque (rd-man-esk'), « l. A term ap- 
plied to the dialect of Languedoc See the 
noun —2 In the fine arts, representing the 
fantastic and imaginary; or, as more com- 
monly used, belonging to or designating a 
style of architecture and ornament prevalent 
during the later Roman empire -Jimnan- 
esque a rrh itecture,a. general and rather vague 
term applied to the styles of architecture 
which prevailed from the fifth to the twelfth 
century The Romanesque is separated into 
two divi.sions, that are very distinct; (a) 
The debased Rinnan, in use from the fifth to 
the eleventh century, including the Byzan- 
tine modifications of the Roman ; and (b) 
the late or Gothic Romanesque of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, which com- 
prises the later Byzantine and the Lombard, 
Rhenish, Snxon, and Norman styles. The 
former is characterized by a pretty close 
imitation of the features of Roman, with 
changes in the mode of their application 
and distribution; the latter, while based on 
Roman form, is Gothic in spirit, has a pre- 
doniinance of vertical lines, and introduces 
various new features and others greatly 
modified in style The semicircular arch is 
used throughout the entire period 
Romanic (ro-man'ik), a. 1. Pertaining to the 
Romance languages or dialects, or to the 
races or nations speaking any of the Ro- 
mance tongues; Romance. See Romance, 
a. —2. Being in or derived from the Roman 
alphabet. 

RomanlBh (rO'man-ish), a. Pertaining to Ro- 
manism. 

Romanism (rd'man-izmV n The tenets of 
the Church of Rome ; tlie Roman Catholic 
religion. 

Ronumlst (r5'man-ist), n. A Romaq Catho- 
lic : a term not used by the R. Catholics. 
Romanize (ro'man-Iz), v.t. pret. <fe pu. ro- 
manized ; ppr. romanizing. 1. To latinize ; 
to fill with Latin words or modes of speech. 

He (Ben Jonson) did too much romamse our tongue. 

Dry den. 

2. To convert to the Roman Catholic religion 
or opinions. 

Romanize (rd'man-Iz), v.t. 1. To use Latin 
words or ialoms. ‘So apishly romanizing 
that the word of command still was set 
down in Latin.’ Milton. —2. To conform to 


Roman Catholic opinions, customs, or modes 
of speech, 

Roxxianlzer (r5'man-Iz-6r), n. One who ro- 
manizes ; one who converts to or conforms 
to the Roman Catholic religion. 
Romansch, Roumansch (r6-mansh', ro- 
maush'), n. [Lit. Romanish, or derived from 
Rome. See ROMANCE. ] A corruption of, or 
dialect based on, the Latin, spoken in the 
Grisons of Switzerland. Written also Ro- 
mansh, Rumonsch. 

Romantt (r6-mant' or rO'mant), n. A ro- 
mance; aromaunt. 

Or else some romant unto us areed, 

By former shepherds taught thee in thy youth, 

Of noble lords and ladies gentle deed. Drayton. 

Romantic ^6-man'tik), a. [Fr. roman- 
tique. See Romance.] l. Pertaining to ro- 
mance or resembling it ; partaking of ro- 
mance or the marvellous, fanciful, imagin- 
ative, or ideal; pertaining to an ideal state 
of things; wild; fanciful; extravagant; as, 
romantic notions; romantic expectations; 
romantic zeal. 

Whether tlie charmer sinner it, or saint it, 

If Folly grow romantic, 1 must paint it. Pope. 

A romantic scheme is one which is wild, imprac- 
ticable, and yet contains something which captivates 
the young. H hately 

2. Pertaining to romances or the popular 
literature of the middle ^es ; hence, ficti- 
tious; improbable; chimerical. ‘ Their feign- 
ed and romantic heroes.’ Dr. J. Scott. 

I speak especially of th.at imagination which is most 
free, such as wc use m romanttek inventions, or such 
ns a( company the more severe meditations and disqui- 
sitions in philosophy or any other intellectual enter- 
tainments. Dr. H. More. 

—Romantic school, a name assumed about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
by a number of young poets and critics 
in Germany, the Schlegels, Novalis, Tieek, 
(to , whose efforts were directed to the over- 
throw of the artificial rhetoric and unim- 
aginative pedantry of the French school 
of poetry The name is also given to a 
similar school which arose in France be- 
tween twenty and thirty years later, and 
which had a long struggle for supremacy 
with the older classic school; Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, &c , were the leaders.— -3 Wildly 
picturesque ; having striking natural fea- 
tures; full of wild or fantastic scenery; as, 
a romantic prospect or landscape ; a ro- 
mantic situation. — Romantic, Sentimental 
Sentimental is used in relation to the feel- 
ings; romantic, to the imagination A sen- 
timental person is given to displays of ex- 
aggerated feeling; a romantic person in- 
dulges his imagination in the creation and 
contemplation of scenes of ideal enjoyment, 
enterprise, and adventure. Sentimentality 
is the characteristic of the weaker mind ; 
romance is proper to youth when the ima- 
gination is vivid and the temperament en- 
thusiastic. 

Romantlcal (rO-man'tik-al), a. Same as 
Romantic. [Rare.] 

But whosoever h.id the least sag.icity In him could 
nut but perceive that this theology of Epicurus was but 
rotnanttcal. Cudtvortk. 

Romantically (ro-man'tik-al-li), adv. In a 
romantic manner; fancifully; wildly; ex- 
travagantly. 

Romanticism (ro-man'ti-sizm), n. l The 
state or quality of being romantic ; specifi- 
cally, a term applied chiefly to the reaction 
from clasHical to mediaeval forms which 
originated in Germany about the middle of 
last century. Similar reactions took place 
at a later period in France and England.— 
2. That which is romantic; romantic feeling, 
expression, action, or conduct. 

You hope she has remained the same that you may 
renew that piece of romanticism that has got into 
your head. IF. Black 

Romanticist (rO-man'ti-sist), 71. One im- 
bued with romanticism Quart. Rev. 
Romanticly (rd-man'tik-li), adv. Roman- 
tically Strype. [Rare ] 

Romanticness (ro-man'tik-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being romantic 
Roman-typo (rd'man-tip), n. In printing, 
tlie common printing type. 

Roman-white (rO'mau- whit), n. A very pure 
white pigment. 

Romany, Rommany (rom'an-l), n. 1 . A 
icypsy — 2 . The language spoken by the 
gypsies. It is a dialect brought from Hin- 
dustan and allied to the Hindustani; thus, 
Romany hauro, great; kaulo, black; moolo, 
dead; nongo, naked; pooro, old; shooko, 
dry = Hind, hura, kola, mooa, nunga, boor- 
ha, sookha, all in the same sense as their 


Gypsy relatives ; while there are numerous 
other words exhibiting equally close resem- 
blances to Sanskrit and Persian analoraes. 
Pure Romany is nowhere to be met with, it 
being in everv instance much corrupted by 
the tonnes of the peoples among whom the 
gypsies have sojourned. The corrupt broken 
dialect now used by British gypsies is called 
by them posh-romany or romanes; the purer, 
* deep' romanes. See Gypsy. 

Romanza (ro-man'za), n. See ROMANCE, 6. 
Romanzlerl (ro-man'tse-ft-rg), n. pi. [It, 
romancists ] A school of Italian poets who 
took for their subjects the romances of 
France and Spain, especially those relating 
to Charlemagne and his paladins. Ariosto 
carried this school of poetry to its highest 
perfection. 

Romanzovlte (ro-man'zov-It), 7». A mineral 
of the garnet kind, of a brown or brownish- 
yellow colour ; named from Count Roman- 
zoff. 

Romaunt (rd-mant'), n. [Norm. Fr.] A ro- 
mantic ballad; a romance. [Archaic.] 

Rombel,t n. [See Rumble.] A rumbling 
noise; a rumour. Chaucer. 

BombOWUne (rom-bO'lin), n. Naut. con- 
demned canvas, rope, &c. 

Rome, tv i. To roam; to walk about Chaucer. 

Romeine (r6'me-In), n. [From the mineral- 
ogist RonU de I’lsle.] A mineral consisting 
of antimoniouB acid and lime, presenting a 
hyacinth or honey-yellow colour, and occur- 
ring in square octahedrons. 

BomeMllt (rOm'kin), n. [Comp, rummer.] 
A kind of drinking-cup. 

Bomepenny, Romesoot (r5m'pen-ni, rOm^- 
skot), 71. See Petkr-pbnob. ‘The usual 
tribute of rornescot.' Milton. 

Romeshot (rom'shot), n. Same as Rome- 
penny 

ROmlBh (rdm'ish), a Belonging or relating 
to Rome or to the Roman Catholic Church ; 
used with a slightly contemptuous force; 
as, the Romish church; the Romish religion, 
ritual, or ceremonies. 

Romistt (rOm'ist), n. A Roman Catholic. 

The Romists hold fast the distinction of mortal and 
venial sins. South. 


Romp (romp), n. [A slightly different form 
of ramp. See RAMP ] 1, A rude girl who 
indulges in boisterous play. 

First, giggling;, plotting, chamber-maids arrive, 
Hoydens and ramps, led on by General Clive. 

Churchill. 

2. Rude play or frolic; as, a game of romps. 
Romp (romp), v.i. To play rudely and boii^ 
terously ; to leap and frisk about in play. 
‘Laugh, squall, and romp In full security.’ 

Swift 

Romplngly (romp'ing-li), adv. In a romp- 
ing manner; rompishly. 

Romplsh (romp'ish), a. Given to romp; in- 
clined to romp 

Rompishly (romp'ish-li), adv. In a romp- 
ish, rude, or boisterous manner. 
BomplBhneBB (romp'ish-nes), ti. The quality 
of being rompish ; disposition to rude bois- 
terous play, or the practice of romping. 

‘Some other unaccount- 
’'T ‘y able rompishness.’ Spec- 

I tutor. 

Rompu (rom'pu), a, [Fr. 
IllllP l ii lW '’’’ompu, pp. of rompre, 

ppiir L rumpere, to break.] 

I In her. said of an ordinary 

I when broken, parted aa- 

under, or fracted, as a 
Chevron rompu. chevron or bend rompu. 

Bondache (roh-dash), n. 
[Fr.] A kind of circular shield for foot- 
soldiers, formerly in use on the Continent. 
Ronde (rofid), n. [Fr.] In typog. a kind of 
round cursive character, in imitation of 
French writing, similar to our old chancery 
engrossing character ; round script type. 
Rondeau (ron'do). n. [Fr. rondeau, O. Fr. 
rondel, from rond, round.] 1. A poem or 
piece of verse commonly consisting of thir- 
teen lines, of which eight have one rhyme 
and five another, or it may have only ten 
lines with two rhymes. It is divided into 
three strophes, and at the end of the second 
and third is an unrhymed refrain. The 
terms rondo and rondel are similarly used, 
but the latter is said to be more strictly 
applied to a poem of thirteen lines, certain 
of which (the first or first two) are repeated. 

This sort of writing called the rondeau is what I 
never knew practisecTin our nation. P^, 

2. A piece of music, vocal or instrumental, 
generally consisting of three strains, the 
first of which closes in the original key, 
while each of the others is so constructed m 
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modulation aa to roconduct the ear in an 
easy and natural manner to the first strain. 
8. A kind of jig or lively tune that ends with 
the first strain repeated. 

Rondel (ron'del), n. 1. A rondeau.— 2. A 
roundel or roundelay.— 3 A rondle. 
Bondeletla (ron-de-lfi'shl-a), n. [After W. 
R(mdelet, a naturalist of Montpellier.] A 
genus of shrubs, nat. order Rubiaceas. char- 
acterized by having a calyx with a subglobu- 
lar tube. It occurs chiefly in tropical America 
and the West Indies. A kind of fever bark is 
obtained at Sierra Leone from Rmideletia 
febrifiiga. A perfume sold as rondeletia 
takes Its name from this plant, but is not 
prepared from any part of it. 

Rondle (ron'dl), n. [0, Pr. roiidel, from rond, 
round.] 1. Something round; a round disc 
or mass; specifically, in 7netal-workiiicf, a 
term applied to the crust or scale which 
forms upon the surface of molten metal in 
cooling. Written aim Roundel —2 t Jn/or<. 
a small round tower erected in some par- 
ticular cases at the foot of the bastion.— 
8. The step of a ladder; a round. 

Rondo (ron'dd). Same as Rondeau. 
Rondure t (ron'dur), n [Fr ro^id, round.] 
A round; a circle. ‘This huge rmidure.' 
Shak. 

Ronef (ron), a pret of rain Rained. 

Rone (rdn), n. [From stem of run; comp. 
runnel, Prov. E rune, and Prov. G. ronne, a 
channel.] A spout or pipe for conveying 
rain-water from roofs. [Scotch. ] 

Rong (rong), an old pret. & pp. of ring, now 
ru7ig 

Rong (r6ng), n. The round or step of a 
laMer ‘ So many steps or rongs as it were 
of Jacob's ladder. *jBp Andrews [Provincial.] 
Roniou, Ronyon (ruu'yun or ron'yonl, n. 
[Fr. rogne, itch, mange, scab, from L rohigo, 
robiginis, rust.] A mangy, scabby animal; 
a scurvy person; a drab. 


Bood>tower, Rood-steeple (rOd'tou-er, 
rbd'stS'pl), n. The tower or steeple built 
over the intersection of a cruciform church. 
Rood-tree t (rOd'trg), n. The cross. ‘ Died 
upon the rood-tree.' Qo/wer. 

Roody (rbd'i), a. Rank in growth ; coarse ; 
luxurious. [Provincial. ] 

Roof (rdf), w. [A. Sax. hr6f, a roof; cog. 
O.Fris. Ard/, a top, a roof ; Icel. hrdf, a shed 
under which ships are built ; rdf, raefr, a 
roof; D. roef, a cover, a cabin.] 1. The 
cover of any house or building, irrespective 



Shed Roof. Gable Roof. 


of the materials of which it is composed 
Roofs are distinguished, 1st, by the materials 
of which they are mainly formed, as stone, 
wood, slate, tile, thatch, iron, &c. ; 2d, by 
their form and mode of construction, of 
which there is great variety, as shed, curb, 



Hip Roof. Conical Roof. Ogee Roof. 


hip, gable, pavilion, ogee, and flat roofs. 
The s-pan of a roof is the width between 
the supports; the rise is the height in 
the centre above the level of the supports; 
the pitch is the slope or angle at which 
it is inclined. In carp, roof signifies the 


Sometimea, when the width of the building 
is not great, common rafters are used alone 
to support the roof. They are In that caae 
joined together in pairs, nailed where they 
meet at top, and connected with a tie u 
the bottoHL They are then termed couples, 
a pair forming a couple close.- % That which 
corresponds with or resembles the covering 
of a house, as the arch or top of a furnace 
or oven, the top of a carriage, coach, car, 
&c. ; an arch, or the interior of a vault ; 
hence, a canopy or the like ; as, the roof of 
heaven. 

On their naked limbs the flowery rtxjT 
Shower’d roses, Milton. 

3. A house. 

If time, and foode, and wine enough accrue 
Within your roofe to us. Chapman. 

4. The upper part of the mouth; the palate. 
‘ Swearing till my very roof was dry.*^ Shak. 

Roof (rbf), V. t. 1 To cover with a roof. 

I h.nve not seen the remains of any Roman build- 
ings, that have not been roofed with vaults or arches. 

Addison, 

2. To inclose In a house; to shelter. 

Here had we now our country’s honour roof'd. 

Shah 

Roofer (rbf^r), n. One who roofs or makes 
roofs. 

Roofing (rbf'ing), n. 1. The act of covering 
with a roof. — 2 The materials of which a 
roof is composed, or materials for a roof. — 
8. The roof itself; hence, shelter. ‘ Fit roof- 
ing gave.' Southey. 

Roofless a. 1. Having no roof; as, 

a roojiess house 

I, who lived 

Beneath the wings of angels yesterday, 

Wander to-day l>cneath the roofless world 

E. B Broivntftg. 

2 Having no house or home; unslieltered. 
Rooflet (rof'let), n A small roof or covering. 
Roof- tree (rof'tre), n. l. The beam in the 
angle of a roof Hence— 2. The roof itself. 


‘Aroint thee witch !’ the rump-fed rottyon cries 
Shak 

RontF(runt), n. An animal stinted in its 
growth; a runt. Spenser. 

Rood (rod), n. [The same word as rod, in 
the sense of a land-measure, from the stick 
used in measuring; comp. D. roede, G. rathe, 
a rod or switch and a measure of length. 
In the sense of a cross, from the rods used 
to form the crucifixes in churches, which 
are laid across each other at right angles 
See Rod.] 1. A square measure, the fourth 
part of a statute acre, and equal to 40 square 
perches or square poles, or 1210 square 
yards. See ACRE.— 2 A measure of yards 
in length ; a rod, pole, or perch ; also, a 
square pole, or 2721 square feet, u.sed in 
estimating mason work. — 3, A cross or cru- 
cifix ; especially, a large crucifix placed at 
the entrance to the chancel in mediaival 
churches, often supported on the rood-beam 
or rood-screen. Sometimes images of the 
Virgin Mary and St, John were placed, the 
one on the one side and the other on the 
other side of the image of Christ, in allusion 
to John xix. 26. 

Yea, by Cod’s rood, I trusted you too much. 

Tennyson 

Beside the first pool, near the wood, 

A dead tree in set horror stood, 

Peeled and disjointed, stark as rood 

E R. Browning, 

ROOd-axch (rod'arch), n. The arch in a 
church between the nave and chancel, so 
called from the rood being placed here. 

Rood-beam (rbd'bem), A beam across 
the entrance to the ch^cel of a church for 
supporting the rood. 

BOOde - bok ( r6'de-bok ), n. [D. rood, red, 
6oA, a buck.] The Natal bush-buck {Cepha- 
lopus Natalensis) It is of a deep reddish- 
brown, stands about 2 feet high, has large 
ears, and straight, pointed honis about 
8 inches long. It is solitary in its habits, 
and rarely leaves the dense forests except 
In the evening or during rainy weather. 

Rood-free (rdd'frg), a. Exempt from pun- 
ishment. [Rare.] 

Rood-loft (rddloft), n. The gallery in a 
church where the rood and its appendages 
were placed. This loft or gallery was com- 
monly placed over the rood-screen in parish 
churches, or between the nave and chancel. 
The front of this loft, like the screen below, 
was usually richly ornamented with tracery 
and carvings, either in wood or in stone. 
It was approached by a small staircase in 
the wall of the building. 

Rood - screen ( rdd'skran ), n. A screen or 
ornamental partition separating the choir 
of a church from the nave, and often sup- 
porting the rood or crucifix. 



Curb Roof M-Roof. 

timber framework by which the roofing or 
covering materials of the building are sup- 
ported This consists in general of the 
principal rafters, the purlins, and the com- 
mon rafters The principal raftera.or piin- 
cipals, as they are more commonly termed, 



A. King-post. B, Tie-beam, 

C C, Struts or braces D D. Purlins. 

E E, Backs or firincipal rafters F F, Common rafters. 
GG, Wall-plates H, Ridgc-piece. 

are set across the building at about 10 or 
12 feet apart; the purlins lie horizontally 
upon these, and sustain the common rafters, 
which carry the covering of the roof. The 
following figures show the two varieties of 
principals which are in common use ; the 
H 



A A, Queen-posts. B, Tie-beam. 

C C, Struts or braces. D D. Purlins, 

H, Straining-beara. F F, Common rafters. 

G C, Wall-plates, H, Ridge-piere. 

first, the king-post principal, and the second, 
the queen-post principal, with the purlins 
and common rafters m situ. The mode of 
framing here exhibited is termed a truss. 


A long farewell to Lockslcy Hall! 
Now for me the woods may wither, now for me the 
roof It ee full Tennyson. 

—To your roof-tree, in Scotland, a toast ex- 
pressive of a wish for prosperity to one's 
family, because the roof -tree covers the 
house and all in it. 

As wc say among familiar acquaintance, ' To your 
Fire-.sidc,’ he (tlie H^hlander) says much to the same 
purpose, ' To your Koof -tree,’ to tlte family’s 

safety from tempests. Burt. 

Boofy (rofi), a. Having roofs. 

Whether to roofy houses they repair, 

Or sun themselves abroad in open air Drydtn. 

Rook (rbk), n. [A. 8ax. Ardc, I), roek, L.O. 
r6k, Icel. hrdkr, Sw. rolca, O H G. hrtioh, 
Prov G, roche— all names derived from the 
cry which the bird utters, like crow and 
raven. Comp Gael roc, to croak, rbcas, a 
rook, and L ravens, hoarse.] 1. A bird of 
the genus Corvus (C frugiiegus). This bird 
resembles the crow, but differs from it in 
not feeding on carrion, but on insects and 
grain. In crows, also, the nostrils and root 
of the bill are clothed with feathers, hut In 
rooks the same parts are naked, or have 
only a few bristly hairs. The rook is con- 
tent with feeding on the insect tribe (par- 
ticularly the larvfB of the cockchafer! and 
on grain; and there can be no doubt that it 
amply repays the farmer for the seed it 
takes, by its assiduity In clearing the land 
of wire-worms and the destructive grub. 
Rooks are gregarious at all seasons, resort- 
ing constantly to the same trees every spring 
to breed, when the nests may be seen upon 
the upper branches. They ai'e spread over 
the greater part of Europe, but nowhere do 
they seem to be more abundant than 1^ 
Great Britain and Ireland. — 2. A cheat ; a 
trickish rapacious fellow; one who practises 
the plucking of pigeons. (See Pigeon. ) ‘ Tor- 
mentors, rooks, and rakeshames, sold to 
lucre.' Milton. 

Rook (rbk), V i To cheat; to defraud. ‘A 
band of rooking officials.’ Miltiyn. 

Book (rbk), V. t. 1. To cheat; to defraud by 
cheating.— 2. To castle at chess. 

Book ^bk), n. [Ft. roc, It. rocco, Sp. roque, 
from Per. and Ar. rokh, the rook or castle 
at chess.] In chess, one of the four pieces 
placed on the corner squares of the board : 
also called a Castle. 'The rook moves the 
whole extent of the board, in lines parallel 
to its sides, unless impeded by some other 
piece. 

ZU>Ok ( rbk ), V. t. To squat or sit close ; to 
ruck. 

The raven rook'd her in the chimney's top. Shak, 

Rookery (rbk'6r-i), n. 1. A wood, &c., used 
for nesting-places by rooks. The term is 


yftte. fir, fat, fgll; md, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mOve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. ab«ne; y. So. tsy. 
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alio applied in an extended sense to rooks 
and islets frequented by sea-birds for laying 
their eggs, and to a resort for seals for 
hreedii^ purposes.— -2. The rooks belonging 
to a rookery. ‘The many- winter’d crow that 
leads the clanging rookery home. ’ Tennyson. 
8. A brothel. [Slang ]— 4. A close assemblage 
of poor mean buildings inhabited by the 
lowest class ; a resort of thieves, shaipers, 
<fcc. 

Thftt classical spot adjoining- the brewery at the 
bottom of Tottcnhaui-Court-Road.best known to the 
initiated as the Rookery, Dickens, 

Book-ple (rbk'pi), n. A pie made of rooks 
Dickens. 

Rooky ( rOk'i ), a. Inhabited by rooks ; as, 
‘the rooA:.v wood.' Shak. 

Boom (roiii), n. [A. Sax riXm, O Sax O Fris. 
L.G. Icel 8w Dan. and O G. rdtn, Mod G. 
raum, room, space ; Goth, rums, place, 
space. Akin row;, rumwo^e.] 1 Space ; com- 
pass; extent of place, great or small, as, to 
occupy as little room as possible. 

Their heads sometimes so little, that there is no 
room for wit; sometimes so long, that there is no wit 
for so much room. Fuller 

2. Space or place unoccupied or unob- 
structed ; place for reception or admission 
of any thing or person. 

Lord, it is done as thou hast commanded, and yet 
there is room. Luke xiv 22 

8. Fit occasion ; ability to admit or allow ; 
opportunity; freedom to act; as, in this case 
there is no room for doubt or for argument. 

There was no prince of the empire who liad room 
for such an alli.auce. Addison, 

4. Place or station once occupied by an- 
other ; stead, as in succession or substitu- 
tion : as, one magistrate or king comes in 
the room of a former one. ‘ Evils, that can- 
not be removed without the manifest dan- 
ger of greater to succeed in their rooms.' 
Hooker —h. An apartment in a house; any 
division separated from tlie rest by a parti- 
tion ; as, a parloui', a drawing-room, or bed- 
room; also, an apartment in a ship; as, the 
cook-room, bread -room, gun-room, <fec. — 
6. t Box or seat at the play. ‘ If he sit in 
the twelve-penny room,’ Marston.—l . \ Fa- 
mily; company. 

For offer’d presents come, 

And all the Greeks will honour you as of celestial 
room. Chafnuin, 

& t Particular place or station; a seat. ‘ The 
uppermost rooms at feasts ’ Mat xxiil. d. 
‘Neither that 1 look fora higher room in 
heaven.’ Tyixdale. — ^ f Office; post; posi- 
tion. ‘His high room of chancellorship.' 
Q. Cavendish.— 10. A fishing-station in Brit- 
ish North America. Simmonds — To make 
room, to open a way or passage ; to remove 
obstructions ; to open a space or place for 
anything. — To give room, to withdraw ; to 
leave space unoccupied for others to pass or 
to be seated. —S yn Space, compass, scope, 
latitude. 

Boom (rOra), v.i. To occupy an apartment; 
to lodge; as, he rooms at No 7. [American.] 
Boom (rOm). n. A deep blue dye obtained 
from an Assamese plant of the genus 
Euellia 

Roomaget (rdm'aj), 71. [From room.] Space; 
place. 

Boomal, Rumal (rO'mal), 7i. [Hind.] 1. A 
handkerchief ; a napkin ; a towel — 2 The 
slip-knot handkerchief employed by the 
Thugs or hereditary stranglers of India in 
their murderous operations. 

They had arranged their plan, which was very 
simple. If the darkness suited, Shumshaodeen Khan 
was to address a question to Rowley Mellon, who 
would stoop from his horse to listen: Pershad Sing 
was then to cast the roomal over his head, and drag 
him from Ills horse into the Mango tope, when the 
holy pick-axe would soon do the rest. James Grant. 

Booman (rb'man), 71. An Indian name for 
pomegranate. 

RCKmiert O’Om'Or), adv Farther off; at 
a greater distance. — To go or put roomer 
(naut), to tack about before the wind. 
SLoomlU (rbm'fnl), a. Abounding with 
rooms or room. Donne.. 

BooXDfal (rbm'ful), 7k As much or as many 
as a room will hold; as, a, roomful of people. 
Roomily (rOm'i-li), adv. Spaciously. 
B^mlneSB (roml-nes), n. State of being 
roomy; spaciousneBs. 

RoCMmlOBB (rbm'les), a. Without room or 
rooms. ‘Narrow and roomIe««.’ Udall. 
Boom-ridden (rbm'rid-n), a. [On type of 
bedridden.] Confined to one’s room, as 
^ Bioknesa ‘The room-ridden Invalid.' 
Diekens. [Rare.] 

Boomsome t (rOm'sum), a. Roomy. ‘ Not 
only capable but roomsome . ' Evelyn. 


Boomth t (rbmth), n. 1. Room. 

The seas then wanting roonuh to lay their boist'rous 
load. 

Upon the Belgian marsh their pamper’d stomachs 
cast. Drayton. 

2. Roominess; spaciousness. ‘ A monstrous 
paunch for roomth, and wondrous wide.’ 
Mir. for Mags. 

Roomthy f (rOmth'i), a. Spacious. 

The land was far room/hier i^an the scale of miles 
doth make it. Fuller. 

Roomy (rom'i), a. Having ample room ; 
spacious; wide; large; as, a roomy mansion. 
‘ Roomy decks.’ Dryden. 

ROOP (rttp), v.i. [A. Sax. hrdpan, Sc. roup, 
Icei hr&pa, D. roepen, Fris hropa, Goth. 
hropja, to cry, to scream. Akin roup, croup.] 
To cry; to shout. [Old and Provincial Eng- 
lish. ] 

Roop (rdp), 71 A cry; a call ; also hoarse- 
ness Ray. [Provincial.] 

Roopit (rOp'it), a. Hoarse. [Scotch.] 
Roorbacll (rOr’bakV n. [A word which 
originated in the United States in 1844 from 
a fictitious story of some notoriety having 
been published purporting to be an extract 
from the ‘ Travels of Baron Roorback. ’] A 
fictitious story published for the purposes 
of political intrigue. [United States.] 
Roosa-oU (rd'sa-oil), n. An Indian vola- 
tile oil extracted from Andropogon Schae- 
nanthus, used to adulterate attar of roses 
Called also Roosa-grass Oil. 

Boose, Ruse (rOz), v.t. [A Scandinavian 
word: Icel. krdsa, Dan. rose, Sw rosa, to 
praise. ] To extol ; to commend highly 
‘ To roose you up, and ca’ you guia.’ 
Bums. [Scotch.] 

Roost (rost), 71 [A. Sax hrdst, D roest, a 

roost Connections doubtful.] 1. The pole 
or other support on which fowls rest at 
night. 

He clapp’d his wings upon his roost. Dryden. 

2. A collection of fowls roosting together.— 
At roost, on a roost; roosting. 

A fox spied out a cock at roost upon a tree 

Sir R IJh drange. 

Boost (rbst). V.i 1. To occupy a roost; to 
sit, rest, or sleep, as fowls on a pole, tree, or 
other thing, at night —2. To lodge; to settle. 
Roost (rdst), n See Roust. 

Boost-cock (roBt'kok), 7k The domestic 
cock [Provincial ] 

Rooster (rost'er), 7i. The male of the do- 
mestic fowl; a cock. ‘They wrung the 
neck of a rooster.’ Irving. [American.] 
Root (rot), 71 [Directly from the Scandina- 
vian, not found in Anglo-Saxon. Icel. r6t, 
Sw pof, Dan rod. Supposed to be connected 
with L radix, Gr. rhiza, a root ] 1. That part 
of a plant which enters and fixes itself in the 
earth, or, in the case of paiasitea, to other 
plants, and serves to support the plant, 
while by means of its radicles it Imbibes 
nutriment for the stem, branches, leaves, 
and fruit. There are six distinct organs 
which are capable of entering into the 
composition of a root, viz. the radicle, the 
fbril, the soboles, the bulb, the tuber, and 
the rhizome. Roots receive different names 
according to their structure, forms, and 

f )osition8, as branched, bulbiferous, fibrous, 
lorizontal, oblique, simple, tapering, ver- 
tical, &c. — Aerial roots, (a) small roots 
shooting from the stem of a plant and at- 
taching themselves to the bark of trees; 
the roots of parasitic plants or epiphytes. 
(&) Large roots growing from the stem 
which <lescend and establish themselves in 
the soil.— 2. That which resembles a root in 
position or function ; the part of anything 
that resembles the roots of a plant In man- 
ner of growth, or as a source of nourish- 
ment, support, or ori^n ; as, the roots of a 
cancer, of teeth, Ac. Hence, (o) the bottom 
or lower part of anything. ‘Deep to the 
roots of hell.’ Milton. 

He putteth forth his hand upon the rock ; he over- 
turnctii the mountains by the roots. Job xxviii. 9. 

(b) The origin or cause of anything. 

The love of money is the root of all evil. i Tim. vi. 10. 

(c) An elementary notional syllable; that 
part of a word which conveys its essential 
meaning, as distinguished from the form- 
ative parts by which this meaning is modi- 
fied; thus, true may be regarded as the 
root of un-fTTi-th'ful-ness. (a) The first an- 
cestor. ‘ The root and father of many kings. ’ 
Shak. 

They were the roots out of which sprung two distinct 
people. Locke. 

(e) In math, the root of any quantity is such 
a quantity as, when multiplied into itself a 


certain number of times, will exactly pro- 
duce that quantity. Thus 2 is a root of i, 
because when multiplied into itself it exactly 
produces 4. The power is named from the 
number of the factors employed in the mul- 
tiplication, and the root is named from the 
power. Thus if a quantity be multiplied once 
by itself the product is called the second 
power or square, and the quantity itself the 
square root, or second root of the product; 
if the quantity be multiplied twice by itself 
we obtain the third power or cube, and the 
quantity is the ctd!>e root or third root; and 
80 on. The character marking a root Is y/, 
and the particular root is Indicated by plac- 
ing above the sign the figure which expresses 
the number of the root, which figure is called 
the index of the root. Thus 16 indicates 
the fourth root of 16, tiiat is 2; V4 the 
square root of 4, that is 2, the index in the 
case of the square root being usually omit- 
ted. The same is the case with algebraic 
quantities, as = a-ffe. 

See POWER, INDEX, In VOLUTION, Evolution. 
(/) In music, (1 ) a note which, besides its own 
sound, generates overtones or harmonics; 
(2) that note from among whose overtones 
any chord may be selected ; (3) a note upon 
which, whether expressed or implied, a chord 
is built up; the fundamental note of a chord, 
(p) In old astron. any certain time taken at 
pleasure, from which, as an era, the celestial 
motions were to be computed.— 8. An escu- 
lent root ; a plant whose root, or whose 
bulbs or tubers are esculent, or the most 
useful part, as beets, carrots, Ac. — To take 
root, or to strike root, to become plauted or 
fixed, or to be established ; to increase and 
spread, 

Tliat love took deepest root which first did grow. 

Dryden. 

When the soil is so well prepared for its reception 
science will strike its root deep. Brougham. 

Boot (rbt), v.i. 1. To fix the root; to enter 
j the earth, as roots. 

I In deep grounds the weeds the deeper. Mortimer. 

2. To be fimtly fixed; to be established. 

If any error chanced . . to cause misapprehen- 

sions, lie gave them not leave to root and fasten by 
conccahnent. Bp Fell. 

Root (rbt), V t. 1. To fix by the root; to plant 
and fix deep in the earth ; as, a tree roots 
itself; a deeply rooted tree, —2. To plant 
deeply; to impress deeply and durably: used 
chiefly in the participle. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow. Shak. 

The Presbyterians could never have been perfectly 
reconciled to the father ; they had no such rooted en- 
mity to the son. Macaulay. 

Root (rot), V. t. [Formerly also written wrote, 
rout, from A, Sax. wrdtan, wrdUan, to root 
up; D. wroeten, Icel. r6ta, Dan. rode, to root 
up, as with the snout; A. Sax. wrdt, O.Fris. 
wrote, a snout.] 1. To dig or burrow in with 
the snout ; to turn up with the snout, as a 
swine. ‘(The boar) would root these beau- 
ties as ho roots the mead.’ Shak. — 2. To 
tear up or out as if by rooting; to eradicate; 
to extirpate ; to remove or destroy utterly; 
to exterminate: generally with up, out. 
away, Ac ‘To root out the whole hated 
family.' Shak. ‘Not to destroy but root 
them out of lieaven.’ Milton. 

He’s a rank weed, Sir Thomas, 

And we must root him out, Shak. 

In vain we plant, we build, our stores increase. 

If conscience roots up all our inward peace. GlanviUe. 

[The use of this word has no doubt been 
influenced by the entirely different word 
root.] 

Root (rOt), v.i. To turn up the earth with 
the snout, as swine. 

Wild dogs, and wolf, and boar, and bear, 

Came night ana day, and rooted in th^round. 

T^ennyson. 

Root-bound (rttiTkound), a. Fixed to the 
earth by roots; firmly fixed, as if by the 
root ; immovable. ‘ Or, as Daj^hne was, 
root-bound, that fled Apollo.' Milton. 
Root-breaker, Root-bruiser (rdt'brftk-er, 
rbtT)rOz-6r), n. A machine for breaking or 
bruising potatoes, turnips, carrots, or ower 
raw roots, into small or moderately-sized 
pieces, before giving them to cattle or horses. 
l^Ot-buUt (rbt'bllt), a. Built of roots. 

‘ The root-built cell.’ Shenstone. 

Boot-crop (rOt'krop), n. A crop of plants 
with esculent roots, especially of plants 
having single roots, as timiips, beets, Ac. 
Root-eater (rOt^et-erX n. An anixnad that 
feeds on roots. 


eh. chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; i,jo\); h, Fr. ton; ng, ting; TH, then; th, thin; w, toig; wh, whig; sh, azure. — See Kby. 
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Aootedly (rdf^ed-Ii), adx). In a rooted man- 
ner; deeply; from the heart. 

They a)l do hate him 

As rootedJy as 1. Shat. 

Bootedness (rht^ed-nes), n. The state or 
condition of being rooted. 

Hooter (r6t'6r), n. One that roots; one 
that tears up by the roots; one who eradi- 
cates or destroys. ‘When the rooters and 
thorough reformers mode clean work with 
the church, and took away all.' South. 
Bootery frOt'er-i), n. A mound or pile 
formed with the roots of trees, in which 
plants are set as in a rockery, used as an 
ornamental object in gardening. 

Boot-hair (rbt'har). n. In bot. a slender 
hair-like fibre growing on roots, being a pro- 
duction of the epidermis of the root 
Boot-house (rbrhous), n. 1. A house made 
of roots.— 2. A house for storing up or de- 
positing potatoes, turnips, cjirrots, cab- 
bages, or other roots or tops, for the win- 
ter feed of cattle. 

Boot-leaf (rotlef), n. A leaf growing im- 
mediately u*om the root 
Rootless (rot'les), a. Having no root. ‘ A 
rootless tree. ’ Sir T. More. 

Rootlet (rdtlet), n A radicle; a little root 
Boot-XUlldew ( rot'niil-du ), n. The name 
given to certain myccUa which infest the 
roots of peaches, apples, currants, roses, 
<fcc , causing tlieir death. 

Root -parasite (rot'par-a-sit), n A plant 
which grows upon the root of another plant, 
as plants of the nat. order Orobanchaceie, 
or broom-rapes 

Root-stock (rot'stok), n. In bot. a prostrate 
rooting tliickeiied stem, which yearly pro- 
duces young branches or plants, a rhizome 
Ginger and orris roots are common in- 
stances of it 

Booty (rot'i), a. Full of roots; as, rooty 
ground. Chapman. 

Booye-hok (r5'ye-bok), n. [D. rooijen, to 
regulate, to order, and hok, buck — from their 
habit of walking straight forward in single 
file.] A handsome antelope of South Africa, 
uEpyceros 'tmlampus, measuring 3 feet in 
height, and having elegantly shaped linged 
horns and a beautiful tinted bay coat A 
black semicircular mark on the croup, and 
the jet black hue of the black of its feet, i 
afford easy means of distinguishing it from 
other antelopes. Called also Pallah 
Bopallc (ro-parikX a. iGr. rhopalon, a club ] 

1. Club-formed; increasing or swelling to- 
ward the end.— 2 Relating to jtoe'tical 
verses in which the words succeeil each 
other in a regularly increasing number of 
syllables. 

Rope (rop), n. [Formerly also roop, rop, 
rape; A. Sax. rdp. Sc raip, Icel reip, D reep, 
roop,Q. ret/, Goth raips ] 1. A cord of some 
thickness; a general name applied to cordage 
over 1 inch in circumference Ropes are usu- 
ally made of hemp, flax, cotton, coir, or other 
vegetable fibre, or of iron, steel, or otlier 
metallic wire. A hempen rope is composed of 
a certain number of yarns or threads which 
are first spun or twisted into strands, and 
the finished rope goes under special names 
according to the number and arrangement 
of the strands of which it is composed A 
hawser -laid rope is composed of three 
strands twistecl left-hand, the yam being 
laid up right-hand. A cable-laui rope con- 
sists of three strands of hawser-laid rope 
twisted right-hand; called also water-laid, 
or right-tMnd rope. A shroud-laid rope con- 
sists of a central strand slightly twisted, 
and three strands twisted around it; called 
also four-strand rope A Jlat rope usually con- 
sists of a series of hawser-laid ropes placed 
side by aide and fastened together by sew- 
ing in a zigzag direction Wire ropes gen- 
erally consist of six strands laid or spun 
around a hempen core, each strand consist- 
ing of six wires laid the contrary way 
around a smaller hempen core.— 2 A row or 
string consisting of a number of things 
united ; as, a rope of onions ; a rope of 
pearls. — Rope's end, the end of a rope ; a 
idiort piece of rope, often used as an instru- 
ment of punishment. — Rope qf sand, pro- 
verbially, a feeble union or tie; a band easily 
broken.— ITpon Oie high ropes, (a) elated; in 
hi)^ spirits. (6) Haughty; arrogant. Swift 
—To give a wrson rope, to let him go on 
without check. 

Rope (rop), v.i. pret. <fc pp. roped; ppr. rop- 
ing. To be drawn out or extended Into a 
filament or thread bv means of any glutin- 
ous or adhesive quality. 

Such bodies partly follow the touch of another 


body, and partly stick to themselves, and therefore 
rvA? and draw themselves in threads, as pitch, glue, 
and birdlime. Bacon. 

Rope (rdp), v.t 1. To draw by or as by a 
rope; to fasten or tie up with a rope or 
ropes; as, to rope a bole of goods.— 2. To 
pull or curb in; to restrain, as a horse by its 
rider to prevent it winning a race: a not 
uncommon trick on the turf. 

The bold yeomen, in full confidence that their 
favourite will not be rofied, back their opinions man- 
fully for crowns Lawrence. 

I Rope-band (rOpljand). See Robbin. 
Rope-bark (rop'btlrk), n. A shrub (Dirca 
(uustris) growing in low wet places, as 
oggy woods, in the United States. Called 
otherwise Swamp -wood. Leather - wood, 
Moose-wood. 

Rope-dancer (r6p'dans-6r), n. One who 
walks, dances, or performs acrobatic feats 
on a rope extended at a greater or less 
height above the floor or ground. ‘ A dar- 
ing rope-dancer, whom they expect to fall 
every moment ’ A ddison. 

Rope-dandng (rdp'daus-ing), n The act or 
profession of a rope-dancer. Arbuthnot. 
Rope-ladder (rdplad-Or), n. A ladder made 
of ropes. 

Rope-maker (r6p'mak-6r), n. One whose 
occupation is to make ropes or cordage 
Rope-making (r6p‘mak-ing), n. The art or 
business of manufacturing ropes or cordage. 
Rope-mat (rop'mat), n. A mat made of 
oakum. 

Ropen,t pp. of repe or reap. Reaped Chau- 
cer. 

Rope -porter (r6p'p6rt-6r), n A pulley 
mounted on a frame, over which the ropes 
of steam-ploughs are borne off the ground 
so as to prevent wear and tear from fric- 
tion. 

Rope-pump (rbp'pump), n. A machine for 
raising water, consisting of an endless rope or 
ropes passing over a pulley fixed at the place 
to which the water is to lie raised, and under 
another pulley fixed below the surface of 
the water 'J’he upper pulley being turned 
rapidly by a winch, motion is given to the 
rope, and the water rises up along with the 
ascending part of the rope, partly by the 
momentum it acquires when in motion, and 
partly by capillary attraction 
Roper (r6p'6r), 71. 1 A rope-maker.— 2 One 
who ropes goods; a packer 
Rope-ripe (rop'rip), a. bit for hanging; de- 
serving a rope 

I ,ord, how you roll in your rofe-rtpe terms 1 

Chapman. 

Ropery {r6p'6r-i), n. i. A place where ropes 
are made.— 2 t (Conduct that deserves the 
halter. 

What saucy merchant was this, that was so full of 
his t opery f Sha/t. 

Rope’s-end (rops'end), v.t. To punish by 
thrashing with a rope’s end ; as, to rope's- 
end a juvenile trespasser on board a vessel. 
Rope-shaped (rOp'shapt), a. a term ap- 
plied to roots, as those of certain of the 
screw-pines, wliich are formed of coarse 
fibre resembling cords. 

Rope-splnner ( rop'spin-dr), n. One that 
Bjnns or makes r<>pe8. 

Rope-spinning (rop'spin-ing), n The oper- 
ation of spinning or twisting ropes 
Rope-trick (rop'trik), n. l.f A trick that 
deserves the halter. 

She may perhap.s call him half a score knaves or 
so ; an he^ll begin once, he’ll rail in his rope-tricks. 

Shak. 

2. A trick performed with ropes. 

Rope-walk (rOp'w^k), n. A long covered 
walk, or a long building over smooth ground 
where ropes are manufactured. 

Rope-walker (r6p'wftk-6r), n. Same as 
Rope-dancer. 

Rope-yam (rOp'yam), n. Yam for ropes, 
consisting of a single thread The threads 
are twisted into strands, and the strands 
into ropes. 

RopUy (r6p'i-ll), adv. In a ropy or viscous 
manner, so as to be capable of being drawn 
out like a rope. 

Roplness (rop'i-nes). n The state or qua- 
lity of being ropy; btringiness or aptness to 
draw out in a string or thread without 
breaking, as of glutinous substances ; vis- 
cosity; adhesiveness. 

Ropllih (rfip'ish), a. Tending to ropiness; 
ropy. 

Ropy (r6p'l),a. 1. Resembling a rope or cord; 
cora-like. [Rare. ] 

In vain 

Their lax'd and ropy sinews sorely strain 
Heap'd loads to draw. y. BaiUie. 


i 2L Capable of being drawn into a thread, aa 
a glutinous substance; stringy; viscous; ten- 
acious; glutinous; as, ropy wine; rgpylaea. 
Wine is called ropy when it shows a millgr 
or flaky sediment and an oily appearance 
when poured out. 

Roquelaure (rOke-lOr), n. [From the Duke 
de Roquelaure.] A kind of short cloak 



Koqijclaurc, time of George II, 


much used in the earlier portion of the 
eighteenth century. Gay. 

Roquelo (ro'ke-16), n. Same as Roquelaure. 
Roquet (rO'ka), v.t and i. In the game of 
croquet, for the player to cause his own 
ball to strike another ball. 

Roralt (rO'ral^, a. [L. roralis, from ros, roris, 
dew.] Pertaining to dew or consisting of 
dew; dewy. 

These see her from the dusky plight, . . . 

With roral wash redeem her face. Green. 

Rorationt (ro-rii'shon), n. [L. roratio, rora- 
tionis, from ros, roris, dew.] A falling of 
(lew 

RoriC (rd'rik), a. [L ros, roris, dew ] Per- 
taining to or resembling (lew; dewy; specifi- 
cally applied to certain curious figures or 
appearances seen on polished solid surfaces 
after breathing on them ; also, to a class of 
related phenomena produced under very 
various conditions, but agreeing in being 
considered as the effect of either light, heat, 
or electricity. 

Roridt (r6'rid),a. [L. roridus, from ros, roris, 
dew.] Dewy • Rorid drops of balsam to 
heal the wounded,’ l)r H. More. 
Roxiferous (rO-rif'Cr-us), a. [L. ros, roris, 
dew, and fero, to produce ] 1. Generating 
or producing dew —2. In physiol a term 
applied to such vessels as give out fluids 
like flew on the surface of organs. 
Rorlfluent t (rd-rif'lu-ent). a [L rcss, roris, 
dew, and fiuo, to flow ] Flowing with dew. 
Rorqual (ror'kwal), n [Dan rorhval, ftom 
ror, a reed, a tube (alluding to the folds be- 
low the jaw), and hval, whale; comp., how- 
ever, N. royr-hval, a whale, according to 
Vigfusson 80 called from its reddish col- 
our ] A cetaceous mammal of the genus 
Baleenoptera, closely allied to the com- 
• mon whales, but distinguished by having 
a dorsal fin, with the throat and under 
parts wrinkled with deep longitudinal folds, 
which are supposed to be susceptible of 
great dilatation, but the use of which is as 



Great Northern Rorqual (Rorqualtts or Baleenop- 
tera borealts). 


yet unknown. Two or three species ore 
known, but they are rather avoided on ac- 
count of their ferocity, the shortness and 
coarseness of their baleen or whalebone, 
and the small quantity of oil they produce. 
The northern rorqual attains a great size, 
being found from 80 to over 100 feet in 
length. Naturalists are, however, not agreed 
as to the number of species In the ^noa, 
some asserting that a genus Rorquslus or 


F&te, ffir, fat. fell; m8, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; y. So. fey. 
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PliTgalus exists, completely distinct from 
Balssnoptera, and containing the largest 
members, while Balaenoptera contains only 
those species which do not exceed 26 feet in 
length, and which ore known BApike whaleti, 
from the resemblance of the mouth to that 
of the pike; others hold that the latter are 
merely the young of the great northern ror- 
qual. The rorqual feeds on cod, herring, 

{ dlchards, and other fish, in pursuing whicii 
t is not seldom stranded on the British 
shores. 

Rorule&tt (rS'rii-lent), a. [L rorulentus, 
from »o«, roris, dew.] Full of dew. 

Boryt (ro'ri), a. [L. ros, roris, dew.] Dewy. 
On Libanon at first his foot he .set, 

And shook his wings with rory May-dew wet. 

Fairfax. 

Rosa (rO'za), n. The name of the most uni- 
versally admired and cultivated genus of 
plants, forming the type of the nat. order 
Eosacere. See Rose 

Rosace (rdz-tts'), IFr.] An ornamental 

g iece of plaster- work in the centre of a ceil- 
ig, in which a lustre or chandelier is 
placed. 

RosaoeSB (ro-za'se-e), n. pi. A large and im- 
portant order of plants, of which the rose is 
the type, distinguished by having several 
petals, separate carpels, distinct perigyn- 
ous, numerous stamens, alternate leaves, 
and an exogenous mode of growth. The 
species are, for the most part, inhabitants 
of the cooler parts of the w'orld. I hey are 
in some cases trees, in other shrubs, and in 
a great number of instances herbaceous 

? erennial plants; scarcely any are annuals 
he apple, pear, plum, cherry, peach, al- 
mond, nectarine, apneot, strawberry, rasp- 
berry, and similar valuable fruits, are the 
produce of the order. Some of the species 
are also important as medicinal plants, as 
the root of Tonncntilla reptans, Ueum ur- 
banum, and others, which contain an astrin- 
gent principle. Tlie genera of this order 
have been divided into four principal groups 
or sub-orders, viz. Rosea*, including the true 
roses, potentillas, spineas, and lieuradas; 
Pomcie, including the apple, pear, medlar, 
quince, service, and mountain ash; Amyg- 
daleas, or the almond tribe; and Saugui- 
sorbea;, or biirnet tribe. 

Rosacooufl (ro-za'shus), a [L rosacexiK 
See Rose ] l Rose-like; composed of sev- 
eral petals arranged in a circular form; as, 
a rosaceous corolla 2 Of or pertaining to 
tile nat. order Rosacea). 

Rosalt (rd'zal), a. 1 Rosy.-- 2 Rosaceous 
Rosalia (ro-za'li-a). n [It ] In music, a 
species of imitation, consisting of tlie repe- 
tition of a phrase or pas.sage, the pitch of 
which is raised a tone or semitone at each 
repetition. 

Rosalina (ro-za-li'na), n. [From L. rosa, a 
rose ] The name given to a fossil genus of 
many-chamberetl Forarninifera, from the 
cells being disposed in acircular or rose-like 
form. 

RosanUine (roz-an'il-iu), n (C^HiyN,.) An 
organic base, adcrivntiveof aniline, crystal- 
lizing in white needles, capable of uniting 
with acids to form salts, which salts form 
the well-known rosaniline colouring matter 
of commerce Silk and wool dipped into 
aqueous solutions of any of the salts with- 
draw them from solution and become dyed 
of a beautiful red colour Cotton, on the 
other hand, does not withdraw this colour- 
ing matter, but must be first treated with a 
mordant of some animal substance, such as 
albumen. Called also Aniline lied, Roscine, 
Magenta, &c. 

Rosaxlan (ro-za'ri-an), n. A cultivator of 
roses; a rose-grower; a rose-fancier. S. R. 
Hole. 

ROBaiy (r6'za-ri), n. [L, rosarium. See 
Rose.] l. A chaplet; a garland ‘A rosary 
or chaplet of good works. ’ Jer. Taylor. The 
term was formerly often adopted as a title of 
numerous books, consi.sting of a garland 
of flowers, as it were, culled from various au- 
thors.— 2. A string of beads used by Roman 
Catholics, on which they count their prayers. 
There are always in the rosary five or fifteen 
divisions, each containing ten small beads 
and one large one; for each of the small 
beads an Ave Maria, and for each of the 
larger a Paternoster is repeated.— 8. A rose- 
g^den. * Thick of scented thorn.’ 

Tennyson. —4. A counterfeit coin of the 
reign of ^ward I. worth about a halfpenn v, 
coined abroad and brought surreptitiously 
into England. It was so called from bearing 
the figure of a rose. 


ROBOld (ros^ld), a. [L. roscidus, from ros, 
dew. ] Dewy; containing dew, or consisting 
of dew. Dr. H. More. 

Rose (r6z), n. [A. Sax. rose, Fr. rose; like 
the name in the other European lan^ages, 
boiTowed from the L. rosa, a rose; allied to 
Gr. rhodon, a rose, probably from an Eastern 
source.] 1. A well-known and universally 
cultivated plant and flower of the genus 
Rosa, nat. order Rosaceae. The rose has 
been a favourite flower from the remotest 
antiquity, and has been adopted as the na- 
tional badge of England. It is found in 
almost every country of the northern hemi- 
sphere, both in the Old and the New World. 
All the si)ecies are included between 70° and 
19° north latitude. The species as well as 
the varieties are numerous, and the former 
exceedingly difficult to distinguish. Some 
of the species possess medicinal properties. 
The fruit of R. canina, or dog-rose, and 
other allied species, is astringent ; and the 
petals of R. gallica, or French rose, are also 
astringent when (Iried with rapidity. R 
moschata, centifolm, and damascena yield 
the attar, essence, or oil of roses. Many 
otlier perfumes are made from roses, as 
rose-water, vinegar of roses, spirit of roses, 
honey of roses, &c. Tlie R centifolia is the 
well-known cabbage or Provence rose — 
2. A knot of ribbon in the form of a rose, 
used as an ornamental tie of a hat-band, 
garter, shoe.&c.— 3 Fig full flush or bloom. 

He wears the rase 

Of youth upon him Shai. 

4. In arch, a rosette (which see). —5. A per- 
forated nozzle of a pipe, spout, <Src , to dis- 
tribute water in fine shower-like lets; a 
rose-head; also, a plate similarly perforated 
covering some aperture —6. A popular name 
of the disease erysipelas : from its colour — 
7 A circular card or disc, or diagram with 
radiating lines, as the compass-card or rose 
of the compass, the barctmetiic rose, which 
shows the barometric pressure, at any place, 
in connection with the winds blowing from 
different points of the compass; a wind-ro«e 
- Wars of the Roses, in Eng hist, the civil 
contest between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, the badge of the former house being 
a white, of the latter a red rose — Under the 
rose, in secret ; privately ; in a manner that 
forbids disclosure —Rose of Jericho, a cru- 
ciferous plant {Anastatica hierochuntina), 
growing in the arid wastes of Arabia and 
Palestine. It becomes rolled up like a ball 
in the dry season, and opens its foliage and 
seed-vessels when it comes in contact with 
moisture. See cut under Anastatica. — 
The Christmas rose is Helleborus niger. 
Rose (roz), V. t To render rose-coloured , to 
redden; to cause to flush or blush ‘ A maid 
yet rosed over with the virgin crimson of 
modesty.* Shak 

The very n,ipe of her white neck 
Was rased with indignation. Tennyson. 

Rose (roz), pret of rise 
Rose-acacia (roz-a-ka'shi-a), n A highly 
ornamental flowering shrub of the genus 
Robinia {R. hispida), inhabiting the south- 
ern parts of the Alleghany Mountains, and 
now frequently seen in gardens in Europe. 
Rosealt (rd'ze-al), a [L rosevs, from rosa, a 
rose.] Like a rose in smell or colour; roseate. 

‘ The rich and roseal spring of those rare 
sweets. ’ Crashaw. 

Rose-aniline (rdz-an'il-in), n. Same as Ros- 
aniline 

Rose -apple (rftz'ap-l), n. A tree of the 
genus Eiigeiiia, the E Jambos, belonging to 
the nat order Myrtacene. It is a branching 
tree, n native of the East Indies. The fruit 
is about the size of a hen's egg, it is rose- 
scented, and has the flavour of an apricot. 
Called also Malabar Plum 
Roseate (ro'ze-at), a. [L. roseus, rosy.] 
1. Full of roses 

Prepare your roseate bowers, 
Celcbtlal palms, ami ever-blooming flowers Pope. 

2 Of a rose colour ; blooming ; as, roseate 
beauty. 

Rose-bay (rdz'ba), n. The name of several 
plants; as, (a) the Nerium Oleander, (b) The 
dwarf rose-hay, a plant of the genus Rhodes 
dendron, having handsome flowers. (c)Epi- 
lohiurn angustifolium. 

Rose-beetle, Rose-fly (r^zTie-ti, rOz'fli), n. 
A well-known coleopterous insect, the Ce- 
tonia aurata, which frequents roses. 
Rosebud (rdz'bud), n. The bud of a rose ; 
the flower of the rose just appearing. 
Rose-bug (r6z'bug), n. A rose -chafer. 
[American.] 


Rosebusb (rdz^bfish), n. The bush, gbnib, 
or plant which bears roses. 

Rose-campbor (rOz'kam-fdrX n. One of the 
two volatile oils composing attar of roses. 
It is a stearoptene, and is solid. 
Rose-oamplon (rdz'kam-pl-on), n. A plant, 
the Lychnis eoronaria 

Rose-carnation (roz^kdr-na'^shon), n. A 
carnation the ground colour of whose petals 
is striped with a rose colour. 

And many a rose-camation feed 
With summer spice the humming air. Tennyson. 

Rose-chafer (roz'chkf-Sr), n. Tlie name 
commonly given in this country to the rose- 
beetle or rose-fly. (See Rose-beetlk.) The 
rose -chafer or rose -bug of the United 
States is the Maci'odact^tm subspinosus, a 
smaller coleopterous insect of the family 
Melolonthidae. It feeds on rose-petalB, and 
is a great pest in gardens. 

Rose-cold (rbz/kohi), n. Same as Hay-fever. 
Rose-colour (roz'kul-6r), H. 1 The colour of 
a rose, or pink. Hence—2 Beauty or attrac- 
tiveness, as of a rose; often, fancied beauty 
or attractiveness; couleur-de-rose ; as, life 
appears to the young all rose-colour. 
Rose-coloured (r6z'kul-6rd), a. 1. Having 
the colour of a rose. —2. Uncommonly beau- 
tiful; hence, extravagantly fine or pleasing; 
as, rose-coloured views of the future. 
Rose-cross t (rSzTcros), n. A Rosicrucion; 
an empiric. 

Rose-cut (rdz*'kut), a. A term applied to a 
gem the back of which is left flat, and the 
face cut into a series of inclined triangular 
facets arranged around a central hexagon. 
Rose -diamond (roz'di-a-mond), n. A dia- 
mond nearly hemispherical, cut into twenty^ 
four triangular planes arranged around a 
hexagonal centre. 

Rose-drop (roz'drop), n. 1. A lozenge flav- 
oured with rose-essence.— 2. An ear-ring. — 
3 A pimple on the nose caused by drinking 
ardent spirits; a grog-blossom. 

Rose-elder (roz'cl-d^r), n. The gelder-rose 
{Vihurnmn Opulus) 

Rose-engine (roz'en-jin), n. An appendage 
to the tnrning-lathe, by which a surface of 
wood or metal, such as a watch-case. Is en- 
graved with a variety of curved lines. This 
mechanism derives its name from the cir- 
cumstance of the combination of the lines 
produced by it presenting some resemblance 
to a full-blown rose. 

Rose-faced (roz'fast), a Having a rosy or 
letl face 

Rose-festival (roz'fes-ti-val), n. A festival 
celebrated on .Tune 8th, which had its origin 
nt Salency in France A girl is selected from 
three most distinguished for female virtues, 
her name being announced from the pulpit 
to give an opportunity for ohiections. She 
is then conducted to church, where she 
hears service in a place of honour, after 
which she formerly used to open a ball with 
the seimeur. She is called La RosiPre, be- 
cause she is adorned with roses held toge- 
ther by a silver clasp presented by Louis 
XTII. The festival has been imitated at 
other places. 

Rose-fever ( rbz'fe'v6r ), n. Same as Hay- 
fever 

Rose-flsh (roz'fish), 11 . The Norway haddock. 
Also, a fish found on tlie eastern coasts of 
North America. See Red-fish. 

Rose-fly. n. See Rose-beetle 
Rose-gail (roz'gjvl), n. An excrescence on 
the dog-rose 

Rose-head (roz'hed), n. See Rose, 5. 
Rose-hued (roz'hud), a. Of the hue or col- 
our of the rose; rose-coloured ‘Flowing 
beneath her rose-hued zone. ' Tennyson. 
Roselne (roz'e-in), n. Same as Rosaniline, 
Rose-knot (roz 'not), n. An ornamental 
bunch of ribbons plaited so as to represent 
a rose. 

Rose-lake (roz'lak), n. A pigment of a rich 
tint prepared from lac and madder precipi- 
tated on an earthy basis. Called also Rose- 
madder. 

Rose-lathe (rdzlari^ n. A lathe fitted with 
a rose-engine. See Rose-engine. 

Rose-Up (roz'lip), n. A lip of a rosy or red 
ripe colour ‘Thy rose-lips and full blue 
eyes.' Tennyson. 

RoseUte (rdzdit), n. (In honour of the Ger- 
man naturalist G. Rose.] A native arseniate 
of cobalt, occurring in small red crystals. 
Rosellate (ro-zebat), a. [From L. rosa, a 
rose. ] In hot. a tenn applied to leaves when 
they are disposed like the petals of a rose. 
Roselle (r6-zel'). n. A species of Hibiscus 
{H. Sabdarifa), the pleasantly acidulous 
calyces of which are used In the East and 


oh, ctudn; 6h, So. locfc; g, yo; j,yob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^r; th, fAen; th, <Ain; 
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West Indies for tarts. Jellies, &o., and for 
making a cool refreshing drink. 
Bose-madder (r6z'mad-6r), n. See Rose- 
lake. 

Rose-mallow (rdz^mal-16), n. Same as 
Hollyhock 

Bosemaiy (r6z'ma-ri), n [0. E. roemarine, 
from L, rosmarinus, rosemary— ro«, dew, 
and marinua, belonging to the sea, from 
mare, the sea, so named because it is of a 
dewy nature, and thrives best in placeR near 
the sea. ] Rosmarinus, a genus of plants be- 
lon^ng to the nat. order Labiatne. The R. 
offieinalia is an evei-green shrub, with sessile 
linear leaves which are hoary beneath, and 
very pale blue flowers, growing naturally in 
the southern parts of France, Spain, and 
Italy, but commonly cultivated in our gar- 
dens, It has a fragrant smell, and a warm, 
pungent, bitterish ttiste. It yields by dis- 
tillation a light, pale, essential oil of great 
fragrance, which is extensively employed in 
the manufacture of pomatums for the growth 
of hair. 

There’s r0S€tnary, tliat’s for remembrance. Shak. 


— Wild rosemary is a British plant, Andro- 
rtteda polifdia. 

Bosent (rd'zn),a. Consisting of or resembling 
roses; rosy. ‘ A rosen chaplet. ’ Chaucer. 
Bose-nail (rdz'n&l), n. A nail with a conical 
head which is hammered into triangular 
facets 

Bose-noble (roz^no-bl), n An ancient Eng- 
lish g(»ld coin, stamped with the figure of a 
rose, first struck in the reira of Edward III , 
and current at 6s. 8d Rose-nobles were 
also coined in the reign of Edward IV. of 
*the value of 8s 4d. 

Roseola (ro-ze'd-la), n. [From L. rosa, a 
rose.] In med a kind of rash or rose-col- 
oured efllorescence, mostly symptomatic, 
and occurring in connection with different 
febrile complaints. Called also Rose-rash 
and Scarlet Rash 

Bose-plnk (rOz'pingk), 91. 1 A pigment pre- 
pared by dyeing chalk or whiting with a de- 
coction of Brazil-wood and alum.— 2. A rosy 
pink colour or hue. 

Bose-quartz (rdz'kw^rts), n A sub-species 
of quartz, which is rose-red. 

Roser,t n. A rose-bush. Chaucer 
Rose-rash (roz'rash), n Same as Roseola 
Rose-red (rdzTed), a. Red as a rose, ‘Thy 
rose-red lips ’ Tennyson. 

Rose-rial (rCz'ri-al), n. [Rose, and rial for 
roykl ] A name for British gold coins of 
various reigns and various values The 
noble of the reign of Edward IV., of the 
value of 8« 4d., was so called from the figure 
of a rose which was added to the reverse. 
There were rose-rials of James I. of the 
value of 30s. 

Bose-root (rSz'rbt). n. A plant, Rhodiola 
rosea. See Rhomola. 

Bosery (r6z'6r-i), n. A place where roses 
grow; a nursery of rose-bushes; a rosary. 
Boset (rdz'et), n. [Fr rosette, from rose ] 
A red colour used by painters. See Ro- 
sette. 

Boset (roz'et), n. Rosin [Scotch ] 

Rosetta Stone (ro-zet'a stdn), n The name 
given to a stone in the British museum, 
originally found by the French near the 
Rosetta mouth of the ^lile. It is a piece of 
black basalt, and contains part of three dis- 
tinct inscriptions, the first or highest in 
hieroglyphics, the second in enchorial char- 
acters, and the third in Greek According 
to the Greek inscription the stone was 
erected in the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
about 198 years before Christ. 
Bosetta-WOOd (rd-zet'ta-wqd), n. A hand- 
some furniture wood, of an orange-red col- 
our Mdth very dark veins, imported from the 
East Indies It is of durable texture, but 
the colours become dark by exposure. The 
tree yielding it is not known. 

BOMtte (r6-zet'), n. [Fr., a dim. of rose.] 

L An imitation of a rose, as by ribbon, used 
as an ornament or badge; specifically, in 
arch, a flower-ornament of frequent use in 
decorations and in all styles In Roman 
architecture rosettes are used to decorate 
coffers in ceilings, and in the soffits of cor- 
nices. They are the central ornament of the 
abacusof the Corinthian order. In medieval 
architecture the varieties of this ornament 
are abundant. — 2. A red colour used by 
painters. i 

BOBetXUn (rd-zg'tum), n. [L., from rosa, a 
rose.] A garden or parterre devoted to the 
cultivation of rosea 


BoM-waterCrdz'wi^t^rXn. Watertinctured 
with roses by distilUtion. 


Rose-water (rdz'wa-ter). a. Having the 
odour or character of rose-water; hence, 
affectedly delicate, fine, or sentimental 
‘Rose-toater philanthropy.' Carlyle. 

Rose-window (rdz' win-do), n. In arch, a 
circular window divided into compartments 



Rose-window, St. David’s. 


by mullions or trace^ radiating or branch- 
I ing from a centre. 1 1 is called also Catherine- 
wheel and Marigold Window. 

Rose-wood (rdz'wqd), n. The name of the 
wood of numerous South American trees, 
chiefly belonging to the nat. order Logumi- 
nosee. It is so named because some kinds 
of it, when freshly cut, have a faint agree- 
able smell of roses. It is obtained from 
Brazil, and is in the highest esteem for 
cabinet-work. Similar woods are also ob- 
tained from Siam and elsewhere. 
Rosewort (roz'wert), n. Same as Rose-root 
(which see) 

Rosicrucian (roz-i-krb'shi-un), n [L rosa, 
a rose, and ci-ux, crucis, a cross, the name 
originating from that of the alleged founder 
Rosenkreuz (rosy cross),] One of a secret 
sect or society some account of which was 
given in several works published in Ger- 
many about the beginning of tlie seven- 
teenth century, and which was said to have 
originated two or three centuries previous. 
Whether such an organized society ever did 
really exist or not is an open (question, but 
it is well known that persons in the seven- 
teenth century and subsequently have pro- 
fessed to belong to it. Its members are said 
to have made great pretensions to a know- 
ledge of tlie secrets of nature, and especially 
as to the transmutation of metals, the pro- 
longation of life, and acquaintance of what 
was occurring in distant re^ons, &c I’he 
society was often known ssfeothers of the 
Rosy Cross 

Rosicrucian (roz-i-kro'shi-an), a. Pertain- 
ing to the Rosicrucians or their arts. 
Rosicrucianism (roz-i-krb'shi-an-izm), n. 
The arts, practices, or doctrines of the 
Rosicrucians. 

Bosied (rC'zld), a. Adorned with roses or 
their colour. 

Rosier t (rd'zh^r), n. [Fr.] A rose-bush. 
Spenser. 

Rosi^re (rO-zl-ar), n. See Rose-festival. 
Rosin (roz'in), n, [Corruption of resin. See 
Resin ] The name given to resin when it 
is employed in a solid state for ordinary 
purposes. It is obtained from turpentine 
by distillation. In the process the oil of 
the turpentine comes over and the rosin 
remains behind. There are two principal 
varieties of rosin, one of which is of a iirown 
and the other of a white colour. The brown 
variety, common rosin or colophony, is fur- 
nished by the Norway spruce fir, and is an 
amber-coloured, brittle solid, consisting of 
two isomeric acids, the sylric and plnic 
The white variety, known commercially as 
galipot, is obtained from the turpentine 
jdelded by Pinus maritirna. The uses of 
rosin are numerous and well known. 

ROBln (roz'ln), v.t To rub or cover over 
with rosin. ‘With the rosin’d bow torment 
the string. ’ Gay. 

RoslueM (rfi'zt-nesln. The quality of being 
rosy, or of resembling the colour of the rose. 

‘ As the fair mom breaks through her rosi- 
ness.' Sir W. DawnarU. 

Rosin-oil (roz'in-oil), n. An oil manufac- 
tured from pine-resin, used for lubricating 
machinery, &c., and in France for printer's- 
ink. 

Rosin-tin (roz'in-tin), n. A miner's name 


' for a pale-coloured native oxide of tin with 
a resinous lustre. 

Bosiny (roz'in-i), <x. Resembling rosin; 
abounding with rosin. 

Bosland (ros'landl n. [W. rhos, peat, or s 
moor.] Heathy land; land full of ling; 
moorish or watery land. 

Rosmarinet (rdz^a-rlu), n. l. Sea-dew. 

You shall, when all things else do sleep. 

Save your chaste thoughts, with reverence steep 

Your bodies in that purer brine 

And wholesome dew called rosmarine. 

B. yonson. 

2. A sea-moiister fabled to climb to the tops 
of the cliffs by means of its teeth for the 
purpose of feeding on dew. ‘Greedy rot- 
marines with visages deformed,' Spenser. 
8 Rosemary. ‘ Biting of anise-seed and ros- 
marine. ’ Bp. Hall. 

Rosmarinus (roz-ma-rl'nus), n. Rosemary, 
a genus of plants See ROSEMARY. 
Rosofflio, Rosollo (rC-zol'i-o), n. [It. roto- 
lio.] 1. A red wine of Malta. —2. A species 
of the finest liqueurs or creams. Written 
also Rosoli. 

Ross (roa), n 1, [Comp. Dan. ros, chips or 
shavings of wood,] The rough scaly mat- 
ter on the surface of the bark of certain 
trees. [American. ]— 2. [In this sense comp. 
W. rhos, peat, a moor ] The refuse of planto; 
also, a morass. Halliwell. [Provincial Eng- 
lish.] 

Ross (ros), v.t. [American ; from the noun.] 
1. To strip the rosa from.— 2. To strip bark 
from —3. To cut up (bark) for boiling, &c. 
Bossel t (ros'el), n. [W. rhos. See RosLAND. ] 
Light land ; rosland (which see) Mortimer. 
Rossellyt (ros'el-li), a. Loose; light. Mor- 
timer. 

Rosset (ros'et), n. The kalong or flying-fox. 
Written more correctly Roussette. 
Rossignol (ros-sin'yol), 91 [Fr. rossignol, 
formerly lossignol, from L, lusciniola, dim. 
of Inscinia, a nightingale. ] The nightingale. 
Rosso-antico (ros'6-an-te"kb), n. [It. rosso, 
red, and antico, ancient ] A technical name 
for the red porphyry of Egypt, used by the 
ancients for statuary purposes. 

Rost (rost), n See Roust. 

Rostel (ros'tel), n. [L rostellum, dim. of 
rostrum, a beak.] In hot. (a) an elevated 
and rather thickened portion of the stigma 
of orchidaceous plants, from which the pe- 
culiar gland separates by which the pollen 
masses of some species of that order are 
eventually held together, (ft) Any small 
beak-shaped process, as in 
the stigma of many violets, 
(c) That part of the heart of 
a seed which descends and 
becomes the root 
Rostellarla (ros-tel-la'rl- 
h), 11 . A genus of marine 
univalves belonging to the 
family Strombidas. It is 
ft>und both recent and fos- 
sil. The shell is fusiform or 
Bubturriculate, with an ele- 
vated pointed spire ; the 
aperture is oval, canal pro- 
jecting, and terminating in 
a pointed beak, llie spe- 
cies are mostly found in 
Rosteilaria CO- the Asiatic seas 

lutnbria. Rostellate (ros'tel-lat), a. 
Having a rostel. 

ROBtelUform (ros-teTli-form), a. Having 
the form of a rostel. 

RosteUuin (ros-tel'lum), n Same as Rostel. 
lister (ros'tfer), n [D. rooster, a thing for 
roasting, a gridiron; hence, a grating, a table 
or list, a roster— the last meaning probably 
from perpendicular and horizontal lines 
of tabular statements giving a grated ap- 
pearance ] A list showing the turn or 
rotation of service or duty of those who 
relieve or succeed each other ; specifioally, 
a military list or register showing or fixing 
the rotation in which individuals, com- 
panies, regiments, &c. , are called on to serve. 

You belong perhaps to a regiment which is among 
the highest on the roster for foreign service, and a 
sudden demand is caused by a reverse which has 
been sustained in one of our little wars. Sat. Rev. 

RoBtlet (rosl), n. [See Rostel.] The beak 
of a ship. 

ROBtral (ros'tral), a. [L. rostralis, from 
rostrum, a beak. ] 1. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling a rostrum. — Rostral column, a column 
dedicated to naval triumphs ; It was orna- 
mented with the rostra or prows of ships, 
whence the name.— jRosfraf crown. Same 
as Naval Crown. See under Naval. 
Commerce wore a rostral crown upon her head. 

Tatkr. 
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Pertaining to the beak of a bird or other 
animal. 

BoatratA Rostrated (roe'tr&t, ros'trftt-ed), 
a. [L. rostratua, from rostrum, a beak.] 
1. Fumiahed or adorned with beaks ; as, ros- 
trated galleys.— 2. In hot beaked; having a 
process resembling the beak of a bird. — 
8. In conch, applied to shells having a beak- 
like extension of the shell, in which the 
canal is situated. 

Bostriform ( ros'tri-form ), a. [L. rostrum, 
a beak, and fortna, a shape. ] Having the 
form of a beak. 

Bostrulum (ros'tru-lum), n. [Dim. of ros- 
trum ] In entom. the oral instrument of 
the flea and other aphanipterans. 

Rostrum (ros'trum), n. [L., the beak of a 
bird or other animal, the beak of a ship, 
from rodo, to gnaw ; comp, rastrum, a har- 
row, from rado, to scrape. ] 1 The beak or 
bill of a bird or other animal.— 2. The beak 
of a ship; an ancient form of ram, consisting 
of a beam to which were attached sharp 
and pointed irons, the head of some animal 



or the like, and which was flxed to the bows 
of ships, sometimes above and sometimes 
below the water-line, and used for the pur- 
pose of attacking other vessels and break- 
ing their sides. —3. A scaffold or elevated 

f dace in the forum, where orations, plead- 
ngs, funeral harangues, <fcc , were delivered: 
so called because it was first adorned with 
the rostra of the ships of the first naval vic- 
tory obtained by the republic. [In this sense 
the Romans always used the plural form 
rostra.^ Hence— 4. A pulpit or any platform 
or elevated spot from which a speaker ad- 
dresses his audience. — 5 The pipe which 
conveys the distilling liquor into its receiver 
in the common alembic.— 6 A crooked pair 
of scissors used by surgeons for dilating 
wounds.— 7. In hot an elongated receptacle 
with the styles adhering; also applied gen- 
erally to any rigid process of remarkable 
length, or to any additional prooe.ss at the 
end of any of the parts of a plant. —8 In 
entorn. the beak or suctorial organ formed 
by the appendages of the mouth in certain 
insects. H. A Nicholson. 

Bosnia (roz'u-la), n [Dim of L. rosa, a 
rose.] A small rose; a rosette 
BOSUlate (roz'u-lat), a. In hot having the 
leaves arranged in little rose-like clusters 
Rosy (rd'zl), a. 1. Resembling a rose in colour 
or qualities ; red ; blushing ; blooming. ‘ A 
smile that glowed celestial rosi/ red. ’ Mil- 
ton. ‘The rosy morn.’ yValler 

Her lily hand her r-asy cheek lies, under, 
Cozening the pillow of a lawlul kiss. ShaA\ 


2. t Made in the form of a rose. ‘ His rosy 
ties and garter so o’erblown.' B. Jonson. 
ROBy-bOBomed (r6z'i-bo-zumd), a. Having 
the bosom of a rosy colour or filled with 
roses. ‘ The rosy-hosom’d hours. ’ Gray 
ROBy> coloured (r6z'i-kul-6rd), a. Having 
the colour of a rose. ‘ Rosy -coloured Helen.’ 
Dryden. 

Rosy-orOBB (roz'i-kros), n. The red cross of 
theRoslcrucians —Knights of the Rosy-cross, 
Rosicrucians (which see). 

ROBy-orowned (roz'i-kround), a. Crowned 
with roses. Gray 

ROBy<-drop (rOz'i-drop), n. Carbuncled face, 
an eruption of small suppurating tubercles, 
with shining redness and an irregular gran- 
ular appearance of the skin of the part of 
the face which is affected, often produced 
by hard drinking ; grog-blossoms ; brandy- 
faoe. 

Rosy-flngered (r6z'i-flng'g6rd), a. Having 
rosy Angers: borrowed from Homer’s fav- 
ourite epithet of the Dawn. 

RoBy - Icu^ed ( rOz'i-kin-dld ), a. Suffused 
with a rosy colour; blushing. 

Her bright hair blown about the serious face. 

Yet rwyyUndUd with her brother’s kiss. Tsnnysprt. 

R0By*>tint6d (rdz'i-tint-ed), a. Having rose- 
tlntB. ‘ In tufts of rosy-tinted snow.’ Ten- 
nyson. 


Rot (rot), r.i. pret. pp. rotted; ppr. rot- 
ting. [A. Sax. rotian, D. rotten, to rot; Icel. 
rotna, to rot, to decay, rotinn, rotten.] 
1. To decompose ; to become putrid ; to pu- 
trefy ; to go to decay. ‘ The bodies of the 
animals would suddenly corrupt and roV 
Woodward. — 2. Fig. to decay morally ; to 
moulder; to rust. * If man rot in dreamless 
ease. ’ Tennyson. 

Wither, poor gfirl, in your garret ; rot, poor bachelor, 
in your club. Thacfctray. 

Syn To putrefy, corrupt, decay, spoil. 

Rot (rot), V. t. 1. To make putrid ; to cause 
to be decomposed by natural operations; to 
bring to corruption; as, to rot hay with 
moisture.— 2. To cause to take rot, as sheep. 

Bakewell, when his sheep were past service, used 
to rot them purposely by feeding them on wet land, 
that they might not pass into other hands 

Brandt 6r Cox. 

8. To expose to a process of partial rotting, 
as flax; to ret. — 4. Used in the itnperative as 
a sort of imprecation, like hang, confound, 
&c. ; as, rot it 

‘ What are they fear’d on f fools 1 ’od rot 'em t ’ 

Were the last words of Higgmbottom. //. Smith. 

Rot (rot), n, 1. The process of rotting ; pu- 
trid decay; putrefaction.— 2. A fatal distem- 
per incident to sheep, and sometimes affect- 
ing other animals, the immediate cause of 
the mortality being a great number of small 
animals, called flukes {Distoma hepaticum, 
see Distoma), found in the liver, and de- 
veloped from germs swallowed with their 
food. The disease is promoted also by a 
humid state of atmosphere, soil and herbage. 
Tt has different degrees of rapidity, but 
is always fatal at last; and the treatment 
of it is seldom successful, unless when early 
commenced, or when it is of a mild nature. 

3. A disease very injurious to the potato ; 
the potato disease See under Potato. — 

4. Nonsense; trash; bosh. [Slang.] 

Crop, on the other hand, was evidently a beast 
who tnought gciuahty, sympathy, and alfection all 
*rot.' Stuart Gienme. 

—White rot, hydrocotyle, a small herb be- 
longing to the nat order Urabellifer®; pen- 
nywort; sheep-rot. 

Rota (ro'ta), n. [L rotet, a wheel (whence 
rotate, rotary, &c ). Comp, G, rad, a wheel, 
W. rhod, a wheel, rhedu, to run.] 1. An 
ecclesiastical court of Rome, composed of 
twelve prelates. It takes cognizance of all 
suits by appeal, and of all matters, bene- 
ficiary and patrimonial —2 In Eng. hist a 
name given to a political club founded by 
llarriugton, the author of Oceana, in 1659, 
who advocated the election of the great 
officers of state by ballot, and the retire- 
ment of a certain number of members of 
parliament annually by rotation. — 3 A 
school-roll ‘ The senior fag who kept the 
rota.' T. Hughes.— A A roll or list showing 
the order in which individuals are to be 
taken in turn ; as, the regiment first on the 
rota for foreign service. 

Rotacism (ro'ta-sizm), n. [Gr. rotakismos ] 
Faulty pronunciation of the letter R, a spe- 
cies of psellismus; burr. It is produced by 
trilling the extremity of the soft palate 
against the back part of the tongue. 

Rota - club ( rO'ta-klub ), In Eng. hist. 
see Rota, 2. 

Rotseform (ro'te-form), a. [L. rota, a wheel, 
Andfonnu, shape ] In hot. same as Rotate. 
Rotal (rd'tal), a. Rotary; pertaining to cir- 
cular or rotatoiy motion. [Rare. ] 

Rotalla (ro-taTi-ab n. A genus of the For- 
aminifera, so called from their nautiloid 
wheel-like contour. They are extremely 
minute, and are found fossil in the lias, 
oolite, and chalk in immense numbers and 
many species, and still swarm in the present 
seas. Called also Rvtalites. 

Rotary (ro'ta-ri), a [From L. rota, a wheel. ] 
Turning, as a wheel on its axis ; pertaining 
to rotation ; rotatory ; as, rotary motion. — 
Rotary engine. See under Rotatory. — 
Rotary pump. See under Pump. 
RotaBCOpe (rd'ta-skdp), n. [L. rota, a wheel, 
and Gr. shaped, to see.] 

Same as Gyroscope. 

Rotate (rS^t&t), a. [L. 
rotatus, pp. of roto, to 
turn, from rofa, a 
wheel. ] In 6ot. wheel- 
shaped, monopetalous, 
spreading nearly flat, 
without any tube, or Rotate Corolla, 
expanding into a nearly 
flat border, with scarcely any tube ; as, a 
rotats corolla or calyx. 

Rotate (rd't&t), v.i. [L. rotate, rotatum, to 


turn round, from rota, a wheel.] 1. To re- 
volve or move round a centre; to turn round, 
as a wheel. — 2. To do anything, as to dis- 
charge a function or office, in rotation ; to 
leave office and be succeeded by another. 
Rotate (rd'tat), v. t pret. <fe pp. rotated; ppr. 
rotating. To cause to turn round like a 
wheel. 

Rotate<plane, Rotato-plane (rd'tat-plan, 
lo-ta'td-plan), a. In hot. wheel-shaped and 
flat, withoutatube; as, i\ rotate-plane coToXiA. 
Rotation (ro-ta'shon), n. [L. rotatio, rota- 
tionis, from roto, to turn; rota, a wheel.] 
1 The act of rotating or turning, or state of 
being whirled round ; the motion of a solid 
body, as a wheel or sphere, about an axis, 
as distinguished from the progressive mo- 
tion of a body revolving round another 
body or a distant point. Thus the daily 
tuniing of the earth on its axis iii ^rotation; 
its annual motion round the sun is a revolu- 
tion. — Axis of rotation, the axis or line about 
which a rotating body turns —Priiwipal 
axes of rotatian If a point, which is not 
the centre of gravity, be taken in a solid 
body, all the axes which pass through that 
point (and they may be infinite in number) 
will have different moments of Inertia, and 
there must exist one in which the moment 
is a maximum, and another in which it is a 
minimum. Those axes in respect of which 
the moment of inertia is a maximum or 
minimum are called the principal axes of 
rotation. In every body, however irregular, 
there are three principal axes of rotation, 
at right angles to each other, on any one of 
which, when the body revolves, the oppo- 
site centrifugal forces counterbalance each 
other, and hence the rotation becomes per- 
manent.— Cfeufrc of rotation, the point about 
which a body revolves It is the same as 
the centre of motion. — Centre qf spontane- 
ous rotation, the point about which a body, 
all whose parts are at liberty to move, and 
which has been struck in a direction not 
passing through its centre of gravity, begins 
to turn If any force is impressed upon a 
body or system of bodies, in free space, and 
nut in a direction passing through the 
centre of gravity of the body or system, a 
rotatory motion will ensue about an axis 
passing through the centre of gravity, and 
the centre about which this motion is per- 
formed is called the centre of spontaneous 
rotation. — Anoular velocity of rotatum. 
When a solid body revolves about an axis 
its different particles move with a velocity 
proportional to their respective distances 
from the axis, and the velocity of the par- 
ticle whose distance from the axis is unity 
is the angular velocity of rotation.— 2. A 
peculiar spiral movement of fluids observed 
within the cavity of certain vegetable cells, 
as in Chara and Vallisneria.— 3. A return or 
succession in a series; established succes- 
sion ; specifically, (a) the course by which 
officers or others leave their places at cer- 
tain times, and are succeeded by others; as, 
the members of the directorate retire by 
rotation, (b) In agri. and hort. a recurring 
series of different crops grown on the same 
ground ; the order of recurrence in crop- 
ping. It is found that the same annual 
crop cannot be advantageously cultivated 
on the same soils for more than one or two 
years, and hence one kind of crop is made 
to succeed another. But as the number of 
cultivated crops is limited, when the whole 
course has been gone tlirough once it is 
again repeated; and hence the origin of the 
word rotation as applicable to crops. Dif- 
ferent soils and climates require different 
systems of rotation, but it Is a recognized 
rule in all cases that culmiferous crops 
ripening their seeds should not be repeated 
without the Intervention of pulse, roots, 
herbage, or fallow. 

The steward’s books show what rents were paid 
and forgiven, what crops were r«dsed, and in what 
rotation. Thackeray. 

Rotational ( r6-ta'shon-al ), a. Pertaining 
to rotation. 

If a body on the earth's surface ... be urged by 
a force acting along a meridian it will . . . outrun 
the earth, or Tall bcdiind it, according as its original 
rotational velocity was greater or less than those of 
the places to which it comes. Pr^. Everett. 

Rotatlye (rd'ta-tlvX a. Turning, as a wheel; 

a. See Rotatb-planb. 
i-t6r), n. [L.] That which 
rotates or causes rotation; that which gives 
a circular or rolling motion ; especially, a 
muscle producing a rolling motion, as the 



rotary. [Rare 

Rotato-planoi 
Rotator (rd'ta 
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muacleB of the two apophyses in the upper 
part of the thigh-bone. 
iMtatorla (rd-ta-td'rl-a), n. pi. [L. rota, a 
wheel.] A section of infusorial animals. 
See Rotipera. 

Rotatory (r6'ta-to-ri). n. One of the Rota- 
toria; a wheel-animalcule. See Rotifer. 
Rotatory (r6'ta-to-ri), a. [From rotate; Fr. 
rotatoire.] 1. Pertaining to or consisting in 
rotation; characterized by rotation; exhibit- 
ing rotation; rotary; as, rotatory move- 
ments. 

The ball-and-socket joint allows a rotatory or 
sweeping motion. Paley. 

2 Going in a circle; following in succes- 
sion; as, rotatory assemblies. Burke. - Rota- 
tory or rotary steam-engine, an engine in 
which the piston (or what corresponds to it) 
rotates in the cylinder or the cylinder upon 
the piston, without the intervention of re- 
ciprocating parts. In the majority of cases 
in which the steam-engine is used as a source 
of power it is for the production of cir- 
cular motion, and it has been naturally in- 
ferred that by simply causing the steam to 
act directly upon surfaces rigidly connected 
with the shaft to be set in motion the moat 
powerful effect would be produced, and in 
the most economical manner As yet, how- 
ever, no rotatory engine has been con- 
structed which has proved more economical ' 
than the reciprocating engine with crank 
attRohod.— Rotatory muscle, a rotator. — Ro- 



polarized light undergoes when passed 
through Iceland-spar, sugar, <frc. 

Rotche (roch), n [I) rotje, a petrel; comp 
Prov G ratsche.Rdnck ] The popular name of 
a genus of British natatorial birds (Mergulus 
or Cephus) of the auk family (Alcidai). The 
common rotche (M. rnelanoleiictis) is about 
the size of a large pigeon, and purely oceanic, 
frequenting the arctic seas, and coming to 
land only during the breeding season It 
is rare In Britain. Called also Little Auk, 
Sea Dove, and Greenland Dove. 

Rotchet (roch'et), n. The old name of a kind 
of flsh. See Rochet 

Rote (rot), n [0 Fr. rote, L L rota, rotta, 
ciirotta, from the Celtic; W. cnoth, K crowd, 
a fiddle.] An old stringed musical instru- 
ment, a kind of harp, lute, guitar, or viol. 
One variety is said to have been played with 
a wheel; a sort of hurdy-gurdy. ‘ The faire 
Pooaua playing on a ' Spenser. ‘Worthy 

of great Phmbus’ rote ’ Spenser. 

Rote (rot), n. [O.Fr, rote, a way, a route; 
hence rotine, rote, routine See Route ] 

1. Frequent repetition of words or sounds 
without attending to the signification or to 
principles and rules; mere effort of memory: 
generally or always in the phrase hy rote, by 
heart, liy memory merely ; as, to learn a 
lesson by rote. ‘Rehearse your song by 
rote. ‘ Shak. ‘ Active babbling by rote ' 
Carlyle. 

Take hackney jokes from Miller got fiy rote. 

With just enough of learning to misquote Byron 

2. A part mechanically committed to mem- 
ory. ‘ A rote of buffoonery that serveth all 
occasions ’ Swift 

BOtet (rot), V t. pret pp voted; ppr voting. 

1. To learn by rote or by heart Shak — 

2. To repeat from memory. ‘ If by chance a 
tune yon rote.’ Drayton 

Rote (rot), v.i. To go out by rotation or suc- 
cession. [Rare.] 

A third part of the senate or parliament should rote 
out by ballot every year, and new ones be chosen in 
their room. Zachary Grey. 

Rote,t n. 1. A root.— 2. In astrol. see Root. 
Chaucer. 

suite t (rot), n. [O.E, and Sc. rowte, rout, 
A. Sax. hrutan, Icel. rauta, to roar.] The 
roaring of the sea as It breaks in surf on the 
shore. ‘ The sea's rote ’ Mir. for Mags. 
Rot-gut (rot'gut), n. Bad beer or spirituous 
liquor of any kind. Harvey. 

ROTher.t n. The rudder of a ship Chaucer. 
Rothert (roSH'er), a. [A. Sax. hryther, a i>o- 
vine animal.] Bovine. — Bother beasts, cattle 
of the bovine genus; black cattle. Golding. 
Eother- 2 iail (roTH'6r-nai), n [That is, 
rudder-nail ] In ship-buildina, a nail with 
a very full head, used for fastening the 
rudder-irons of ships. 

Rotlier-soU t (roTH'fir-soil), n. The dung 
of rother beasts. 

Rotlxol&te (r6'tof-It), n. A variety of gar- 
net, brown or black, found in Sweden. 
SUltlfer (rd'tl-f6r), n. One of the Rotlfera. 
RotifiBra(r6-tif'6r-a), n. pi. [L. rota, awheel, 
and fero, to carry.} A class of animalcules, 


usually classified with the lowest worms or 
Scolecida, distinguished by their circles of 
cilia, sometimes single, sometimes double, 
which, through the microscope, appear like 
revolving wheels, whence they have been 
called ivheel animalcules. The rotifers can 
be desiccated and kept in a dry and parched 
state for months and still be revived on the 
application of moisture. Called also Rofa- 
taria. 

Rotlform (rS'ti-form), a. [L, rota, a wheel, 
and forma, shape ] 1. Shaped like a wheel. 

2 In hot. same us Rotate. 

Rotondo ( rd - ton ' dd ), a. [ It. ] In music, 
round; full. 

Rotta (rot'ta), n. An old musical instrument; 
a rote. 

The rebek, or lute-stringed instrument, with one or 
three strings ; the crouth, or long-box -shaped instru- 
ment with SIX or more strings (in lioth these the strings 
arc supported by bridges and played with bows as m 
the viohnh and lastly, the rotta, or kind of guiUr, (with- 
out a bridge or bow, and played by the fingers 

H. R Daiuets. 

Rottboellia (rot-bo-elTl-a), n. A genus of 
grasses, named from Rottbull, a professor in 
Copenhagen. See Hard-grass 
Rotten (rot'n), a. [A Scandinavian word, 
and not from the verb to rot; Icel. rotinn, 
Sw. rutten, rotten, a participle of an old verb 
now lost.] 1. Putrid; decaying; decomposed 
by the natural process of decay; os, a rotten 
plank. ‘You survive when I in earth am 
rotten.’ Shak. — 2. TTnsound; defective in 
principle; treacherous; deceitful; corrupt, 
‘Base and rotten policy.' Shak ‘ Their rot- 
ten privilege and custom ' Shak. 

Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. Shak. 

3. Yielding below the feet; not sound or 
hard. ‘The deepness of the rotten way.’ 
Knolles. ‘Bridges laid over bogs and rotten 
moors. ’ Milton. — 4. Fetid ; ill smelling 
‘ Rotten dews ’ Shak. ‘ Reek o’ the rotten 
ten.’ Shak — Rotten borough, a imme itSven, 
previous to the passing of tlie Reform Bill of 
1832, to certain lioroughs in England which i 
had fallen into decay and had a mere hand- 
ful of voters, but which still retained the 
privilege of .sending members to Parliament 
At the head of the list of these stood Old 
Sarum, which returned twomembers though 
without a single inhabitant, the proprietors 
nominating whom they pleased —Syn Pu- 
trefied, putrid, decayed, cai’ious, defective, 
unsound, corrupt, deceitful, treacherous. 
Rotten (rot'n), n [Fr. raton ] A rat 
[Scotch ] 

Rottenly (rotTi-li), adv In arotten manner; 
fetidly; putridly; misoiindly; defectively. 
Rottenness (rot'n-nes), n. State of being 
rotten, decayed, or putrid; cariousness; 
putrefaction; unsoundness Prov xiv. 30. 
Rotten-stone (rot'n-stdn). n A soft stone 
or mineral, called also Tripoli, or 2'erra 
TripoUtana, from the country from whicli 
it was formerly lirought It is much used 
for polishing household articles of brass or 
other metal. Most of the rotten-stone of 
commerce is derived, like that of Derby- 
shire, from the decomposition of siliceous 
limestones, the lime being deconijKiBed, and 
the si lex remaining as a light eaiThy mass. 
Rottlera (rot-le'ra), 7i. [In honour of J>r. 
Bottler, a Danish missionary.] A genus of 
handsome bushes or moderately sized trees, 
found in the warmer parts of Australia, the 
tropical parts of Asia, and throughout India; 
nat order Euphorbiaeea;. R. tetracocca 
yields a hard and valuable tirnVier The 
capsules of H. tmetoria are covered with 
short stiff hairs, which, when rubl>ed off, 
have the appearance of a powder of a fine 
red colour, which is employed in India in 
dyeing silk of a rich orange colour of groat 
beauty and extreme stability. 

Rottolo (rot'6-16), n. A weight used in parts 
of the Mediterranean In Aleppo the ordi- 
nary rottolo is nearly 5 lbs. , that for weighing 
silk, however, varies from 1| lb. to lb. 

In Malta it equals 1 lb, 12 oz. avoirdupois. 
Rotoila (rot'u-la), n. [L., dim, of rota, a 
wheel.) In anat the knee-pan; the patella, 
Rotular (rot'u-16r), a. [See aliove. ] In anat 
relating to or appertaining to the patella or 
knee-cap. 

Rotund (rO-tundO, a. [L rotundus, formed 
from rota, a wheel, on type of jocundus, 
from jocus. Round is a form of the same 
word passed through the French. ] 1. Round; 
spherical ; globular. — 2. t Complete ; entire. 

3. In bot circumscribed by one unbroken 
curve, or without angles ; as, a rotund leaf. 
Rotund (rd'tund), n A rotunda. ' The cause 
why a rotund has such a noble effect. ’ Burke. 
[Rare.] 


They are going, likewise, to build a rotund, to ter* 
minate the ^to. Skenston*. 

Rotunda (rd-tun'da), n. [It. rotonda. See 
above.] A round Duilding; any building 
that is round both on the outside and inside. 
The most celebrated edifice of this kind is 
the Pantheon at Rome. 

Rotundate (rO-tun'd&t), a. Rounded off; 
specifically, m bot. applied to bodies which 
are rounded off at their ends. 
Rotundlfollous (r6-tun'dl-f6'Tl-us), a. [L. 
rotundtis, round, and folium, a leaf.] Having 
round leaves. 

Rotundioua t ( rd - tun ' di - us ), a. Rotund. 

‘ 'J’he rotundious globe.’ John Taylor. 
Rotundity (rC-tun'di-ti), n. l. Rotundness; 
sphericity; circularity; as, the rotundity of 
a globe. ‘ Smite flat the thick rotundity o' 
the world.’ Shak. 

Rotundity is an emblem of eternity that has neither 
beginning nor end. Addison. 

2. t Roundness; completeness; entirety. 

For the mere rotundity of the number and grace of 
the matter it passeth for a full thousand. Puller, 

Rotundness (rd-tund'nes), n. Same as 
Rotundity. 

Rotundo (rd-tun'dd), n. Same as Rotunda. 
Rotundo-ovate (rd-tun'da-d-vat), a. In bot. 
roundly egg-shaped. 

Roturier (rd-to'rl-a), n. [Fr., from roture, 
a piece of ground broken up, from L. mp- 
tura, a breaking, nimpo, rupfurn, to break.] 
A plebeian or commoner, as distinguished 
from a person of good birth; an ignoble per- 
son, as contrasted with a noble; a man of 
mean extraction; a peasant. 

When the feud.-il theory of knights’-service came to 
be recognized as the only principle of gentle tenure 
the term roturier came to be applied to the part of 
the population who continued to hold by the older or 
allodial tenure. Chambers's hneye 

He rcciuired all persons, noble as well as roturter, 
to furnish so many soldiers in proportion to their 
revenues. Brougham. 

I Rouble (ro'bl), n The unit of the Russian 
money system The silver rouble is equal to 
about 2s lOd. (or about seven to the pound) 
sterling The rouble is divided into 100 co- 
pecks. Written also Ruble 
Rouche (rosb), ?i [See Ruche,] A goffered 
(luilliiig or frill of net, silk, lace, &c,, for 
ladies’ dresses. 

ROUCOU (rd'kd), n [Originally written 
urucu, the native Brazilian name.] A colour- 
ing matter obtained from the seeds of Bixa 
Orellana; arnotto (which see) 

Rou6 (ro-a), n [Fr., pp of rouer, to break 
on the wheel, from roue (L rota), a wheel; 
lit. one worthy of suffering on the wheel.] 
A person devoted to a life of pleasure and 
sensuality, but not so vitiated in his charac- 
ter and manners as to be excluded from 
society; n rake. The name was given to his 
associates by the infamous Duke of Orleans, 
because, he said, they were worthy of being 
broken on the wheel. 

Rouen. See Rowen. 

Rouet (rb-a), n. [Fr.] A small wheel for- 
merly fixed to the pan of firelocks for dis- 
charging them. 

Rouge (rdzh), a. [Fr rouae, O Fr. roge. It 
robbio, from L rubeus, red.] Red. 

Rouge (rdzh), n. [Fr. See above J 1. A cos- 
metic prepared from the dried flower-s of the 
Carihamus tinctorius, or safflower, used to 
impart an artificial bloom to the cheeks or 
lips. When properly prepared it is said to 
be perfectly innocuous to those who use it, 
but several preparations are sold under the 
name of rouge, most of them being carmine 
diluted with alumina, or even more fre- 
quently with chalk,— 2. A powder of a scarlet 
colour, used for polishing gold, silver, <t5c., 
prepared from crystals of sulphate of Iron 
exposed to a high temperature. — Lig'uid 
rouge, the red liquor left in making carmine. 
Rouge (rOzh), v i pret. & pp. rouged; ppr. 
rouging To paint the face, or rather me 
cheeks, with rouge. 

Rouge (rozhb v.t. To paint or tinge with 
rouge. ‘ A bevy of faded matrons rmiged.’ 
Mrs. H. More. 

Rouge -crolX (rbzh'krwtt), n. [Fr., red- 
cross. ] One of the pursuivants of the Eng- 
lish heraldic establishment, so called from 
the red cross of St. George, the patron saint 
of England. 

Rouge - dragon ( rOzh ' dra - gon ), n. f Fr. , 
red-aragonVj One of the pursuivants of the 
Herald’s College. The name is taken from 
the red dragon, the supposed ensign of Cad- 
waladyr, the last king of the Britons. 
Rouge-et-nolr (rOzh-e-nwkr), n. [Fr., red 
and black. ] A game at owrdsplayed between 
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a ^banker ' and an unlimited number of per- 
sons at a table niarked with four spots of a 
diamond shape, two coloured black and two 
red. A player may stake his money upon 
rouge or noir by placing it on the red or black 
spots, or he may stake it on two other chances, 
covXeur or inverse, which are dependent on 
the success or the contrary of the colour of 
the first card turned up. Rouge-et-noir is 
sometimes called Trente-un, or Trente-et- 
quarante. 

Kough (ruf), a. [A, Sax. hredg, hredh, Sc. 
roch, rough, fierce, stormy; A Sax also ruh, 
rug, rough, shaggy, hairy; cog. D. ruig, hairy, 
shaggy, rugged ; G. rauh, ranch, O.G. rm, 
coarse, rough, rugged, shaggy. In this 
word the original final guttural has become 
a labial, as in laugh; that is, rough is now 
really ruj, as laugh^laf.^ 1. Having pro- 
minences or inequalities; not smooth: said 
of things solid or tangible ; as, (a) having 
superficial inequalities; having small ridges 
or points on the surface; not smooth or 
plain; harsh to tlie feel; as, a rough board; 
a rough stone; rough cloth, (b) Uneven, not 
level; as, rough land; a rough road, (c) Mot 
wrought or finished by art ; unfinished; un- 
polished; as, rough materials ; a roiigh dia- 
mond. (d) Marlced by coarseness; disor- 
dered in appearance; shaggy; ragged; coarse. 
‘A visage rough, deform’d, unfeatured.’ 
JDryden. (e) Thrown into huge waves ; vio- 
lently agitated ; as, a rough sea. 

Rough from the toshing surge Ulysses moves. Pope. 

2. Not mild or gentle in character, action, 
or operation; as, (a) wild; lioistorous; un- 
tamed. ‘A rough colt.’ Shak. (b) Tem- 
pestuous ; stormy ; boisterous ; as, rough 
weather (c) Rugged of temper or of man- 
ners ; not mild or courteous ; not soft and 
gentle. ' I am rough, and woo not like a 
babe.’ Shak. 

I sec she cannot but love him, 

And says he is rounh but kind Tennyson. 

(d) Harsh; violent; not easy; not pro- 
ceeding by easy operation. ‘Forced him 
to a quicker and rougher remedy ’ Clar- 
endon (e) Harsh; severe; uncivil; unfeel- 
ing; hard; cruel. 'Hough and imperious 
usage ’ Locke. ' Brassy 'bosoms and rough 
hearts of flint.’ Shak -3 Not refined, po- 
lished, or delicate; unpolished; rude ‘With 
rough and all unable pen.' Shak.—^ Harsh 
or disagreeable to the senses ; as, (a) to the 
taste ; astringent ; sour ; as, ro'ugh wine. 

Thy palate then did deign 
The roughest berry on the rudest hedge. Shak. 

fb) Harsh to the ear; grating; jarring; un- 
harmonious; as. rough sounds; rough num- 
bers. 'Rough and woful music.’ Shak. 

6. Coarse; stale; stinking; as, rough bread; 
rough fish. Maghew. [Slang ] — 6. Vague; 
crude ; not w'ell digested. ‘ At a rough 
guess.’ Times newspaper —Rough arches, 
in arch, arches formed of bricks or stones 
roughly dressed to the wedge form —Rough 
customer, a troublesome and somewhat dan- 
gerous person to deal with. — dia- 
mond, a diamond uncut ; hence, a person of 
genuine worth but rude and unpolished 
manners —Rough and ready, (a) unpolished, 
rude, brusque, or unceremonious in manner, 
hut reliable and always prepared for emer- 
gencies. 

He was not going to hang back when called upon — 
he had always been rough and ready when wanted— 
and then he was now ready as ever, and enough, 

too, God knows. Trollope. 

(b) Fitting or training in a rude way ‘ Rough- 
and-ready education. ’ W. Black —Rmigh- 
and-tumhle, in America, applied to a fight 
In which all rule is discarded, and kicking, 
biting, <Src., are perfectly admissible. Bart- 
Utt. 

Bough (ruf), V. (. 1. To give a rough appear- 
ance to; to roughen; to make rough; as, to 
rough a horse’s shoes.— 2. To break in, as a 
horse, especially for military purposes.— 

3. To execute or shape out roughly; to hew, 
as a stone, in a rough manner; to rough- 
hew. * The form of a stone is roughed out 
(by the sculptor).’ Macmillan's Mag.— To 
rough it, to submit to hardships; to live for 
a time putting up with rough accommoda- 
tion. 

Bough (ruOi n. 1. State of being coarse or 
unflnished or In the original material: with 
the; as, materials or work in the rough. 
‘Oontemplating the ^ople in the rough.' 
E. B, Browning —2. t Rough weather. 

In calms you fish; in roughs use songs and dances. 

' Pk. Fletcher. 

8. A rowdy; a ruffian; a rude coarse fellow; 
one given to riotous violence; a bully. *The 
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euphonious softening of ruffian into rough.' 
Dickens. 'Jostled % the roughs of White- 
chapel.’ Mrs. Riddell. 

Bough-cast (ruf ka8t),e.t. 1. To form in its 
first rudiments, without revision, correction, 
and polish. Dryden.—2. To mould without 
nicety or elegance, or to form with asperi- 
ties. Cleaveland. — 8. To cover with a coarse 
sort of plaster composed of lime and gravel; 
as, to rough-cast a building. 

Rough-oast (rufkaat), n. 1. A rude model; 
th^orm of a thing in its first rudiments or 
while unfinished. — 2. A kind of plastering 
for an external wall composed of an almost 
fluid mixture of clean gravel and lime, and 
which is dashed on the wall, to which it ad- 
heres. Shak. 

Rough-caster (rufkast-Sr), n. One who 
rough-casts. 

Rough-clad (ruf klad), a. Having rough or 
coarse apparel. Thoinson. 

Rough-draft, Rough-draught (rufdraft), 
v.t To draft or draw roughly; to make a 
rough sketch of. 

Rough-draft, Rough-draught (rufdraft), 
n. A rough or rude sketch. 

My elder brothers came 

Rough-draughts of nature, ill-dcsign’d and lame 
Dryden. 

Rough-draw (rufdr^), v.t. To draw or de- 
lineate coarsely; to trace rudely for first pur- 
poses. Drydcn. 

Rough-dry (ruf'dri), v.t To dry hastily 
without smoothing 'The process of being 
washed in the night air, and rough-dried in 
a close closet ' Dickens. 

Roughen ( ruf ' n ), w t. To make rough. 

‘ Roughens the nap (of a coat).’ Swift. 
Roughen (rufn), v.i. To grow or become 
rough Thomson 
Rougher (ruf^r), n. See Rower. 

Rough -footed (ruffut-ed), a. Feather- 
footed; as, a rough-footed dove. 
Rough-grained (ruf grand), a. Rough in 
the gram, as wood or stone; figuratively ap- 
plied to a person of somewhat coarse or un- 
polished manners, or of not very delicate 
feelings. 

She became quite a favourite with her rough- 
grained hostess. Cornktll Mag 

Rough-hew (ruf hu), v t. l. To hew coarsely 
without smoothing ; as, to rough-hew tim- 
ber —2. To give the first rude or imperfect 
form or shape to. 

There’s a divinity that shapes our cntls. 
Rough-heiv them how we will. Shak 

Rough -hewer (ruf'hu-Cr), n. One who 
rougli-hews. 

Rough-hewn (rufhun), ». and a. 1. Hewn 
coarsely without smoothing. — 2 Rugged ; 
unpolished ; of coarse manners ; rude. ‘ A 
rough-hewn seaman.’ Bacon — 3. Not nicely 
finished ‘ This rough-hevni ill timbered dis- 
course ’ Howell. 

Roughle (ruf I), w. 1 A torch used in fish- 
ing by night. —2. Brushwood ; dried heath. 
Sir W. Scott [Scotch ] 

Rou ghlng -hole (rufing-hol), n. In metal. 
a hole into which iron from the blast-fur- 
nace is sometimes allowed to run. 
Rmi ghlng a (ruf iugz), n pi. Same as Bowen 
Roughlsh (ruf'ish), a. In some degree 
rough. 

Rough-legged (ruHegd), a. Having legs 
covered with feathers : said of a bird. 
Roughly (rufli), adv. In a rough manner; 
as, (a) with uneven surface; -with asperities 
on the surface, (b) Harshly ; severely ; un- 
civilly; rudely; as, to be treated roughly. 

The poor useth entreaties, but the rich answereth 
roughly. Prov. xviii. 23 

(c) Austerely to the taste, (d) Harshly to 
the ear («) Violently; not gently; boister- 
ously; tempestuously. 

Roughness (ruf nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being rough; as, (a) the absence of 
smoothness; unevenness of surface; rugged- 
ness; as, the roughness of a board, a floor, a 
rock, the skin, or the like. ‘ The roughness 
of the way that leads to happiness.’ Atter- 
bury. (b) Austeroness, astringency, or harsh- 
ness to the taste. ‘ An austere and incon- 
cocted roughness, as sloes ’ Sir T. Browne. 
(c) Harshness or offetisiveness to the ear; as, 
a roughness of tone or voice. ‘ The rou^- 
ness of the numbers and cadences of this 
play.’ Dryden. (d) Ruggedness or asperity 
of temper; tendency to rudeness or blunt- 
ness; coarseness of behaviour or address; 
I absence of delicacy and refinement. 

Roughness is a needless cause of discontent ; se- 
verity oreedeth fear, but roughness breedeth hate. 

1 Bacon. 

(s) CoarsenesB ; ruggedness or inelegance of 
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dress or appearance. (/) Tempestuousness 
or boisterousness of wind, weather, or of the 
sea; violence. 

Rough-rider (ruf rld-6r), n. One who breaks 
horses ; especially, a noD-commissionod ca- 
valry officer whose duty it is to assist the 
riding-master. 

Rough-BGUff (ruf skuf), n. [American.] 1. A 
rough, coarse fellow; a rough. — 2. The low- 
est class of the people; the riff-raff; the 
rabble. 

Roi^h-setter (ruf set-fer), n. A mason who 
builds rough walling, as distinguished from 
one who hews also. 

Rough-shod (ruf shod), a. Shod with shoes 
armed witli points; as, a rough-shod horse. 
— To ride rough-shod, in a figurative sense, 
is to pursue a violent, 8tubl)orn, or selfish 
course, regardless of consequences or of the 
pain or distress it may cause others. ‘ To 
ride roughshod over duty and conscience 
and direct precept.’ Q. A. Sala. 

Here he plucked up more courage, determined in 
his own mind apparently tliat he would clap a stop- 
per on their being ridden roughshod over in this sort 
of way. Mich. Scott. 

Rough-string (mf string), n. One of the 
pieces of undressed timber put under the 
steps of a wooden stair for their support. 
Rough-Stucco (rufstuk-kd), n. In arch. 
stucco floated and brushed In a small de- 
gree with water. 

Roughtt (rftt), for Raught; pret. of reach. 
Rough-tree (mftrd), n. Naut. {a) a rough 
unfinished mast or spar (b) The portion of 
a mast above the deck. -Rough-tree rails, a 
timber forming the top of the bulwark. 
Rough- work (rufwdrk), v.t. To work over 
coarsely without regard to nicety, smooth- 
ness, or finish. 

Thus you must continue till you have rough- 
•wrought all your work from end to end 

yos. Moxon. 

Ro'uke,! v.i. [See Ruck.] To lie close. 
Chaucer. 

Roulade (rb-lkd), n. [Fr.] In music, a rapid 
run of notes, generally introduced as an 
embellishment; a florid vocal passage; a 
run. 

Roule,t v.i. To roll; to run easily. Chaucer. 
Rouleau (rb-lo). n. pi. English Rouleaus 
(ro-ldz), French Rouleaux (rb-16) [Fr.] A 

little roll; a loll of coin made up in paper. 
‘Letters, papers, and several rouleaux of 
gold. ’ Byron. 

In bright confusion ojicn rouleaux lie. Pope. 

Roulette (rb-let), n. [Fr.. properly a little 
wheel, a castor, from router, to roll] 1. A 
game of chance, played at a table, in the 
centre of which is a cavity surmounted by a 
revolving disc, the circumference of which 
is divided generally into thirty-eight com- 
partments coloured black and red alter- 
nately, and numbered 1 to 86, with a zero 
and double zero. The person in charge of 
the table (the banker or tailleur) sets the 
disc in motion, and causes a ball to revolve 
on it in an opposite direction; after two or 
three revolutions the ball drops into one of 
the compartments, thus determining the 
winning number or colour. The players, of 
which there may be any number, may stake 
on a figure, group of figures, eveu or odd 
number, or on the black or red. Should 
the player stake on a single figure and be 
successful, he wins thirty-six times his stake 
The amount varies should lie be successful 
on the other chances, — 2. A tool used by 
engravers for producing dotted work. It 
consists of a small wheel having finely- 
pointed teeth, which, being rolled along 
the surface, produce a series of indented 
impressions on the metal-plate. A similar 
instrument is used in mechanical drawing, 
and in plotting. It is dipped Into india- 
ink, so that the points impress a dotted 
line as the wheel is passed over the paper. 
Roumt (rbm), a. Wide; spacious. Chaucer. 
Roumanscti, n. See Romanscu. 

R0UXl,t Rownt (roun), v.i. [A Sax. rUnian, 
to whisper in the ear, from riin, a rune, a 
mystery. The word often assumed the form 
round.] To whisper. 

RouiLt Rownt (roun), v.t 1 To address or 
speak to in a whisper. —2. To utter in a 
whisper. 

A little wholesome talk, 

That none could hear, close rorvned in the ear. 

Breton, 

Ronnoe (rouns), n. The handle of a print- 
ing-press by which the bed or coffin, on which 
the matter to be printed is laid, is run in 
and under the platen. 

Bounoevalt (roun'se-val), n. [RoncesvaMsM, 
a Spanish town at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
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where the gigantic bones of old heroes were 
pretended to be shown.1 1. A giant; hence, 
anything ve^ large and strong. ~2. A pea, 
now called Marrow-fat, from its size. 

From Citero, that wrote in prose, 

So call'd from rouucevai on s nose. 

Musarum Dtltcta, quoted ky Nares. 

Rounoevalt (roun'se-val), a. Large; strong. 

Th’ast a good rounceval voice to cry lantern and 
candle light Old play, quoted by Nares. 

ItOimoie,t n. [L.L. nmdnus.] A common 
hackney-horse Chautser. 

Round (round), a. [0. Fr. roond, round, 
Mod. Fr. rond, round, from L. rotundus, 
round, rotund, from rota, a wheel (whence 
rotate, rotary, «fec.) Rotund is a less modi- 
fied form of the same word.] 1 Having 
every part of the surface at an equal distance 
from the centre; spherical; globular; as, a 
round ball. ‘This round world.’ Milton.— 
2. Having all points of the circumference 
equally distant from the centre; circular. 

• His ponderous shield, ethereal temper, 
massy, large and round.' Milton. —Z. Cylin- 
drical ; as, the round barrel of a gun. — 

4. Having a curved form, especially that of 
an arc of a circle or ellipse ; not angular or 
pointed; as, a round arch.— .5. Smoothly ex- 
panded; swelling; full; corpulent; plump. 
‘The justice, in fair round belly with good 
capon lined.’ Shak. ‘ Their romid haunches.' 
Shak. 'Ro^ind rising hillocks ’ ( = the breasts). 
Shak. —6 Not broken or fractional; whole; 
not given as extremely accurate; as, to give 
the result of an enumeration or summation 
in round numbers. 

Pliny put a round number nc.ir the truth, rather 
than a fraction. Arbutknot. 

7. Large; considerable: used generally with 
relation to sum or price, or the like. ‘ Three 
thousand ducats ; ’tis a good round sum ' 
Shak. ‘ On your heads clap round fines ’ 
Shak ‘ Set a round price upon your head.' 
Addison.—^ Continuous, full, and open in 
sound; smooth; flowing; harmonious; not 
defective or abrupt. 

In his satires Horace is quick, round, and pleasant 
Peacham 

9. Consistent and complete; candid; fair; 
honest; frank: applied to conduct. 

Round dealing is the honour of man's nature. 

Bacon ' 

10. Free or plain without delicacy or reserve; 
almost rough; without circumlocution; posi- 
tive; decided; as, a round assertion. 

I will a round, unvarnished tale deliver. SkaJt 

11. Full; brisk; quick. ‘A round trot.’ Ad- 
dison. 

If we do not actually begin tlie journey, and travel 
at a round rate, we shall never arrive at the end of it. 

DryeUn. 

— Round dance, a dance, as a polka, waltz, 
<fec., in which the couples wheel round the 
room. ~Ro7md game, a game, as at cards, 
in which an indefinite number of players 
can take part, each individual playing on his 
own account. — Round robin. See Round- 
robin. Table, the table round which 

sat King Arthur and his knights. 

The bold King Arthur slcepeth .sound ; 

So sleep the knights that gave that Round 
Ola Table such irlat I Hood. 

—Round number is a number that ends 
with a cipher, and may be divided by 10 
without a remainder ; a number not exact, 
but near enough the truth to serve the par- 
ticular purpose. — Round turn ( naut ), the 
passing of a rope once round a timber-head, 
<fec., BO that it may hold on.- SYN. Circu- 
lar, spherical, globular, globose, orbicular, 
orbed, cylindrical, full, plump, rotund. 
ROUlUl (round), n l That which is round, as 
a circle, a sphere, a globe ‘With routes 
of waxen tapers on their heads.’ Shak. 

As these white robes are soil'd and dark, 

To yonder shining ground. 

As this nale tapePs earthly spark, 

To yonder argent round Tennyson. 

2. The act of going or passing round, as 
round a circle or company ; as, the joke 
made the round of the table; hence, the ag- 
gregate of similar acts done successively by 
each of a number of persons and coming 
back to where the series began; thus, the 
playing of a card each, by a company at table, 
is a round, so also the drinking of a toast by 
all the company present is a round of toasts. 

Women to cards may be compared ; we play 
A round or two: when used, we throw away. 

Granville. 

The feast was served ; the bowl was crown’d ; 

To the king's pleasure went the mirthful round. 

Prior. 

3. A series of events or duties which come 
back to the point of commencement; a con- 


stantly recurring series of events; as, a 
round of parties, of labours, &c. 

Centuries glide away in the same unvaried round 
of cabals at court. Brouffham. 

The trivial round, the common task, 

May furnish all we ought to ask— 

Room to deny ourselves, a road 

To bring us, daily, nearer God. Keble. 

4. Rotation in office; established order of 
succession. 

Such new Utopians would have a round of govern- 
ment, as some the like in the church, in which every 
spoke becomes uppermost in hi.s turn. Holyday. 

5. The step of a ladder; a rung. 

All the rounds like Jacob’s ladder rise. Dryden. 

6 A walk or circuit performed by a guard or 
an officer among the sentinels, or through 
tile various parts of a military station, 
to see that the sentinels are faithful, and 
all things safe ; hence, the otftcer and men 
who perform this duty. The term is also 
applied to the walk or beat of a person 
who habitually goes over the same ground, 
as of a policeman, postman, milkman, 
costermonger, and the like.— -7 A short mu- 
sical composition in which three or more 
voices starting at the beginning of stated 
successive phrases, sing the same music (in 
unison or octave), the combination of all 
the parts producing correct harmony. In 
construction it does not differ from the 
catch, but the words of the latter should be 
always amusing, while those of a round 
may be sacred.— 8. t A roundelay; a song.— 
Fairfax.— Q. A dance in which the perform- 
ers are arranged in a ring or circle. 

Knit your hands and beat the ground, 

In A light fantastic round Milton. 

10 Milii. (a) a general discharge of firearms 
by a body of troops, in which each soldier 
fires once, (b) Ammunition for firing once; 
as, to supply a regiment with a single round 
or with twelve rounds of cartridges; a 
soldier has sixty rounds with him — 11 In 
the manege, a volt or circular tread. — 
12 That part of a pugilistic encounter 
extending from the commencement till a 
halt is called by reason of one of the com- 
batants being tnrown or knocked down, or 
falling, or between one halt and another; 
the time during which the combatants keep 
pounding each other in one bout —13. A 
lirewer’s vessel for holding beer. — 14 t A 
vessel filled with liquor, as for drinking a 
toast 

A gentle round fill’d to the brink, 

To this and t’other friend 1 drink. Suckling-. 

— Oentleman of the round, \ a gentleman 
soldier, but of low rank, who had to visit 
and inspect the sentinels and advanced 
guards; also, a disbanded soldier gone a 
begging. B. Jonson.- A round of beef, a 
cut of the thigh through and across the hone. 

Round (round), adv. 1. On all sides. 

Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and 
compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side. 

Luke XIX. 43 

2. Circularly; in a circular form; as, a wheel 
turns round —3 Not in a direct line ; by a 
course longer than the direct course; as, the 
shortest course is not the best; let us go 
round. — 4 In circumference; as, a tree or 
cylinder 40 indies round. —b. Through a 
circle, as of friends or houses. ‘The invita- 
tions were sent round.’ Sir W Scott.— 

0 From first to last; without exception. 
‘She named the ancient heroes round.’ 
Swift —All round, over the whole place; in 
every direction. — To bring one round, (a) to 
restore one to health, consciousness, com- 
posure, good spirits, or the like. 

What's the matter, Motherf said I, when we had 
brought her a little round. Dickens. 

(b) To cause one to alter his opinions, or to 
change from one party or side to another ; 
as, he was brought round to the right side, 
or to the right way of thinking.— To come 
round, (a) to change one’s opinions, party, 
or the like. (6) To be restored to health, 
consciousness, good humour, or the like.— 
To turn round, to change one’s side; to 
desert one’s party. 

Round (round), prep. 1. On every side ot ; 
around; as, the people stood round him; 
the sun sheds light round the earth — 

2. About, In a circular course, or in all parts; 
circularly about; as, to go round the city ; 
he wanders round the world. 

He led the hero round 

The confines of the blest Hly&ian ground, Dryden. 
—To come or get round one, to gain advan- 
tage over one by flattery or deception; to 
circumvent one. [Colloq.J 


Round (round), v.t. 1. To make circular, 
spherical, or cyUndrical; as, to rownd a silver 
coin; to round the edges of anything. 

Worms with many feet, that round themselves Into 
balls, are bred chiefly under logs of timber. Bacon. 

2. To surround; to encircle; to encompass. 

I would to God that th' inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must round my brow 
Were red hot steel. Shah. 

8. To make full or complete; to complete 
the circle or term of; to finish off. 

We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. Shak. 

[Some commentators give a different mean- 
ing to this passage. Thus Knight: 'Rounded 
is used in the sense of encompassed. . , . 
Life itself is but a dream. It is surrounded 
with the sleep which is the parent of dreams. '1 

4. To give a circular form to; to give a round 
or convex figure to; to make round and pro- 
tuberant. 

The figures on our modern medals are raised and 
rounded to very great perfection, Addison. 

5. To move about anything ; to go, pass, or 
travel round ; as, the sun. In polar regions, 
rounds the horizon; to round a park. Swift. 

6. To make full, smooth, and flowing. ‘A 
quaint, terse, florid style, rounded Into pe- 
riods and cadencies.’ Swft— To round in 
(naut), to pull upon a slack rope, which 
passes through one or more blocks in a di- 
rection nearly horizontal. — To round up 
(naut.), to haul up; usually, to haul up the 
slack of a rope through its leading block, or 
to haul up a tackle which hangs loose by its 
fall —To round a horse, in the manege, to 
make him carry his shoulders and haunches 
compactly or roundly, upon a greater or 
smaller circle, without traversing or bearing 
to a side. 

Round (round), v.i. 1. To grow or become 
round 

The queen your mother rounds apace. Shak. 

2. To go round, as a guard. 

They . . . nightly rounding walk. Milton. 

8 To turn round. 

The men who met him rounded on their heels, 

And wonder’d after him, J'ennyson. 

4. To become complete or full ; to develop 
into the full type —To round to (naut), to 
tum the head of the ship toward the wind. 
Roundt (round), v. i and t [A form of roun, 
to whisper, the d having been tacked on as 
in sound, expound.] To whisper. ‘Whis- 
pering, rounding.' Shak. 

The bishop of Glasgow rounding in his ear, 'Ye 
arc not a wise man,’ . . he likewise to the 

bishop, and said, ‘Wherefore brought ye me here?’ 

Caldertvood. 

Roundabout (round' a-bout), a. 1. Indirect; 
going round; loose. ‘A terrible roundabout 
road ’ Burke 

This which he (Sir W. Hamilton) calls perfect in- 
duction, I conceive to be not reasoning at all, but a 
roundabout mode of defining words. H. Spencer. 

2 Ample; extensive. ‘ Large, sound, round- 
about sense ’ Locke. — 3. Encircling; encom- 
passing Tatler. 

Roundabout (round'a-bout), n. 1. A large 
horizontal wheel furnished with small 
wooden horses and carriages, sometimes 
elephants, <fec., on or in which children ride; 
a merry-go-round. Hence~2 A scene of in- 
cessant change, revolution, bustle, or vicls- 
sltude. 

He sees that this great roundabout. 

The world, with all its motley rout, 

Church, army, physic, law. 

Its customs and its businesses, 

Is no concern at all of his. 

And says — what says he? — * Caw 1’ 

Cowper. 

3. An arm-chair with a rounded back —4. A 
kind of surtout.— 6 A close-fitting body 
garment without skirts; a jacket worn by 
boys, sailors, and others. —6, A circular 
dance. 

The Miss Fiamboroughs . . . understood the Jig 
and the roundabout to perfection. Goldsmith. 

Round-all (round'al)> n. An acrobatic feajb. 
‘Doing . . . round-alls (that's throwing 
yourself backwards on to your hands and 
back again to your feet).' May hew. 

Round - backed, Round - shouldered 
(roundibakt, round'shdl-d^rd), a. Having a 
round back or shoulders. 

Roundel (roun'del), n. [Fr. rondelle, from 
rond, round. See Round. ] 1. Anything 
having a round form or figure; a round form 
or figure; a circle. 

The Spaniards casting themselves into rcundeU 
. . . made a flying march to Calais. Bacon. 
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Specifically, (a) in her. an ordinary in the 
lonn of a circle. It 1 b improper to lay a 
roundel or, gules, &c., descdblng it by its 
tincture ; unleBS, first, in 
case of counter-changes, 
which foUow the tinc- 
tures of the shield, as 
in the figure; secondly, 
where the roundel is of 
fur, or of equal tinctures, 
as a roundel ermine, a 
roundel cheeky, or, and 
azure. Otherwise, roun- 
dels have distinguishing 
names, according to their arg’cnt^three roundels 
tinctures. When bla- counter-changed, 
zoned or, they are called 
bezants; when argent, plates; when vert, 
pomeis; when azure, hurts; when sable, 
ogresses or pellets; when ^es, tcyrteaux; 
when tenn6 or tawny, oranges; when san- 
guine or murry, guzes (b) In anc. armour, 
(1) a round shield made of osiers, wood, 
sinews, or ropes covered with leather, plates 
of metal, or stuck full of nails in concentric 
circles or other figures; sometimes made 
wholly of metal, and mostly convex, but 


Per pale gules and 




Ancient concave Roundel (front and edge view). 


sometimes concave, and both with and with- 
out the umbo or boss (2) A round guard 
for the armpit. 13) The guard of a lance 
(c) In fort a bastion of a circular form.— 

2. A roundelay (which see). ‘Come, now, a 
roundel, and a fairy song.’ Shak 
Roundelay (roun'de-la), n. [0. Fr roundelet, 
from Fr rond, round See Round. The 
spelling has been infiuenced by lay, a song ] 

1. A sort of ancient poem, consisting of 
thirteen verses, of which eight are in one 
kind of rhyme and five in another. It is 
divided into couplets, at the end of the 
second or third of which the beginning of 
the poem is repeated, and that, if possible, 
in an equivocal or punning sense. —2. A song 
or tune in which the first strain is repeated. 
‘Loudly .sung his roundelay of love.^ Dry- 
den.—^. A dance in a circle. ‘Dance their 
roundelays on flow'ry banks.' Hood. 

The fawns, satyrs, and nymphs did dance their 
routtdtlays. Howell. 


Rounder t ( roun'dCr ), n [See Rondure. ] 
Circumference; Inclosure. 

Rounder (roun'ddr), n. l. One who rounds. 

2. pi. A game like fives, but played with a 
football. Also a game played with a short 
bat and a ball by two parties or sides, on a 
piece of ground marked off into a square or 
circle, with a batter’s station and three 
^als all at equal distances. On the ball 
being thrown towards him the batter tries 
to drive it away as far as he can and secure 
a run completely round the boundary, or 
over any of the four parts of it, before the 
ball can be returned. In some forms of the 
game the batter is declared out if he fails 
to strike the ball, if he drives it too short a 
distance to secure a run, or if the ball from 
his bat is caught in the air by one of the 
opposite party. 

Round > flBhi (round^flsh), n. A fish (Core- 
oonus quadruateralis) of the salmon family 
found in the rivers of Western America, 
from Vancouver's Island northward. When 
in good condition it is very fat and of ex- 
quisite fiavour, weighing about 2 lbs. It 
forms a staple article of diet to the Indians, 
ascending the rivers in such quantities that 
it is taken by baskets, wooden bowls, and 
even bv the hand. 

Roundnand (round^and), n. 1. A style of 
penmanship in which the letters are round 


and full.— 2. A style of bowling in cricket 
in which the arm is brought round hodzon- 
tally. 

Roundhead (roundlied), n. A name for- 
merly given by the Cavaliers or adherents 
of Charles I., during the English civil war, 
to members of the Puritan or parliament- 
ary party, who distinguished themselves by 
having their hair closely cut, while the 
Cavaliers wore theirs in long ringlets. 

When in October, 1641, the Parliament reassembled 
after a short recess, two hostile parties, essentially 
the same with those which, under different names, 
have ever since contended, and are still contending, 
for the direction of public affairs, appeared confront- 
ing each other. During some years they were desig- 
nated as Ca-valters and Roundheads. They were 
subsequently called IVhi^s and Torus : nor does it 
seem that these appellations are likely soon to be- 
come obsolete. Macaulay. 

Roundheaded (round'hed-ed), a. 1. Having 
a round head or top. * Roundheaded arches 
and windows ’ Bp. Lowth —2. Belonging to 
the Roundheads or Parliamentarians; close- 
cropped ‘ The roundheaded rebels of W est- 
minster Hall.' Sir W. Scott. 

Roundhouse (round'hous), n. l.t A lock- 
up; a station-house; a watch-house. Foote. 

2. Naut (a) a cabin or apartment on the 
after-part of the quarter-deck, having the 
poop for its roof: sometimes called the 
Coach; also, the poop itself. (6) An erection 
abaft the mainmast for the accommodation 
of the ofiicers or crew of a vessel. 

Rounding (round'ing), a. Round or round- 
ish; nearly round. 

Rounding (round'ing), n. Naut. small rope 
or spun-yarn wound about a larger rope to 
prevent Its chafing. Also called Service. 
Roundish (round'ish), a. Somewhat round; 
nearly round; as, a roundish seed. ‘A 
roundish figure ’ Boyle. 

Roundishness (rouna'ish-nes), n. The state 
of being roundish. 

Roundle (roun'dl), n In her. same as 
Roundel. 

Roundlet (round'let), n. A little circle ; a 
roundel. 

Roundly (round'll), adv. 1. In a round form. 
2 Openly; plainly; boldly; without reserve; 
peremptorily. 

I scarce believed. 

Till grief did tell me roundly, that 1 lived. 

G Herbert 

He affirms everything roundly, without any art, 
rhetoric, or circumlocution. Addison. 

3. Briskly; with speed. 

When the mind has brought itself to attention, it 
will be able to cope with difficulties and master them, 
and then it may go on roundly Locke 

Two of the outlaws walked roundly forward along 
a byepath. Sir IT. Scott 

4. Completely; to the purpose; vigorously; 
in earnest. 

This lord lustice . . proceeded every way so 
roundly and severely, as the nobility did much dis- 
taste him. Sir y. Davits. 

Roundness (round'nes), n. 1. The quality of 
being round, circular, spherical, globular, 
or cylindrical; circularity ; sphericity; cylin- 
drical form; rotundity; as, the roundness of 
the globe, of the orb of the sun, of a ball, of 
a bowl, &c.— 2. Fulness; smoothness of flow; 
as. the roundness of a period. Spenser.— 

3. Openness; plainness; boldness; positive- 
ness; as, the roundness of an assertion. 
‘Albeit round ness and plain dealing be most 
worthy praise ’ Raleigh — Stn. Circularity, 
sphericity, globosity, globularity, globular- 
ness, orbicularness, cylindricity, fulness, 
plumpness, rotundity. 

Roundridge (lound'rlj), v. t. In agri. to form 
into round ridges by ploughing. 
Round-robin (roundVob-In), n. [Fr. rond, 
round, and rvhan, a ribbon.] 1 A written 
etition, memorial, or remonstrance signed 
y names in a ring or circle The phrase is 
originally derived from a custom of the 
French officers, who. In signing a remon- 
strance to their superiors, wrote their names 
in a circular form, so that it might be im- 
possible to ascertain who had headed the 
fist.— 2 In anc. costume, a narrow ruff about 
the doublet-collar. 

Round -shot (round'shot). n. In gu7i. a 
spherical solid shot of cast-iron or steel. 
Round-shouldere<L a. See Round-backed. 
Round -top (round^top), n. Naut a plat- 
form at the mast-head; a top. 

Round -tower (round'tou-6r), n. A kind 
of tall, slender tower tapering from the 
base upwards, generally with a conical top. 
Round -towers are often met with in Ire- 
land, and in two places in Scotland, rising 
from 80 to 130 feet in height, and from 
20 to 80 feet in diameter. Antiquaries 


are now pretty much agreed in assigntng 
their construction to a period ranging from 
the ninth to the twelfth centuries, and in 



Round-tower on Devenish Island, Fermanagh. 


considering them as being used as strong- 
holds into which, in times of danger, the 
ecclesiastics, and perhaps the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood, could retreat with 
their valuables. 

Round - trade ( round'trad ), n. A term on 
the Gaboon river for a kind of barter in 
which the things exchanged comprise a 
large assortment of miscellaneous cycles. 
Called also Bundle-trade. 

Roundure (round'ur), n. [Fr. rondeur.j 
Circumference; inclosure. [Rare.] 

Tis not the roundure of your old-faced walls 
Can hide you from our messengers of war. Shak. 

Round- worm (round'w6rm), n. An annu- 
loid belonging to the order Nematoda (which 
see). 

Roup (roup), V i. [0 and Prov. E. roop, rope, 
to cry, a cry, also hoarseness; A. Sax. hrdpam, 
Icel. /irdjt>a, tocry. (See Roop.) Akin croup.] 
To cry; to shout [Scotch.] 

Roup (roup), v.t 1. To expose to sale by 
auction —2 To sell the goods of by auction; 
as, to roup a tenant for his rent, [Scotch.] 
Roup (roup), n, [See the verb.] 1. A sale 
of goods by auction or outcry.— Articles qf 
roup, the conditions under which property 
is exposed to sale by auction. [Scotch.] — 
2 Hoarseness. [Scotch.] 

Roup (rdp), n. A disease of poultry, con- 
sisting of a boil or tumour on the rump. 
Rees. 

Roupet, Rooplt (rdp'et), a. [See Roup and 
Roop ] Hoarse. [Scotch.] 

Alas I my roupet Muse is hearse. Bums. 

Rou-rou (rb'rb), n. A Mexican furniture 
wood resembling rosewood. 

Rousant (rouz'ant), a. In her. a term ap- 
plied to a bird in the at- 
> titiide of rising, as if pre- 
^ paring to t&e flight 
When applied to a swan 
it is understood that the 
wings are endorsed. 
Rouse (rouz), v.t. pret. Sz 
jm roused ; ppv. rousing. 
[This word seems to have 
been originally a term 
of the chase, meaning to 
disturb by making a noise; 
connected with L.G. ruse, rusie, noise, dis- 
turbance; G rauschen, a rustling noise; but 
comp, also A. Sax. hrysian, to shake, to agi- 
tate; O.H.G, ruozian, to rouse, to move.] 

1. To wake from sleep or repose. 

Your rough voice 

(You spoke so loud) has roused the child again. 

Tennyson. 

2. To excite to thought or action from a 
state of idleness, languor, stupidity, or in- 
attention. 

I’ll thunder in their ears their country’s cause. 

And try to rouse up all that’s Roman in them. 

Addison. 

3. t To erect; to rear. ‘ Being mounted and 
both roused in their seats ’ Shak.—i. To 
put into commotion; to agitate. ‘ Blustering 
winds, which all night long had roused the 
sea,’ Milton.— b. To startle; to surprise; to 
drive from a lurking-place or cover: a bunt- 





Swan rousant. 
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log term. ' Rmise the fleet hart, and cheer 
the opening hound.’ Pope. 

Rouse (rouz), v.i. 1. To awake from sleep 
or repose, ‘ Morpheus rouses from his bed. ’ 
Pope.— 2. To be excited to thought or ac- 
tion from a state of indolence, sluggishness, 
languor, or inattention ; hence, to stand or 
rise up; to stand erect. 

My fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise, rouse and stir 
As life were In’t. SJiai 

Rouse (rouz), v.i. Naut. to pull together 
upon a cable, <fec., without the assistance of 
tackles or other mechanical power. 

Rouse t (rouz), n. [Comp. D. roes, a bumper; 
G. rauseh, drunkenness.] l.t A full glass 
of liquor; a bumper in honour of a health 
Shak.~2. A carousal; a drinking frolic or 
festival. 

Fill the Clip and fill the can, 

Have a rouse before the morn. Tenuysott. 

Rouse (roz), n. Praise; commendation. 
Written also Moose. [Scotch.] 

It is well known that the Fdinbur^'h folk are in 
the main a well-informed, civilized sort of people, 
though a thought gi’en, as we think in the West, to 
making mair rouse about themselves tlian there is 
ony needeessity for. Oa/f 

Rouser (rouz'Sr), n l. One who or that which 
rouses or excites. ‘ Inciters and roxisers of 
my mind* Shelton.— 2 Anything very great 
or exciting. [Vulgar ] 

Rousing (rouz'ing), p and a. 1. Having 

f )ower to awaken nr excite — 2. Great; vio- 
ent, as, a rousioi^ fire In this sense written 
bI&o Mowsing [Colloq.] 

Rouslnglv (rouz'ing-li), adv. In a rousing 
manner; violently; excitingly. 

RoUBSette (ro-set'), n. [ Fr , from rousse, red, 
from its colour, ] One of the fruit-eating bats, 
Pteropus vulgaris, a native of Mauritius, 
Bourbon, Madagascar, &c., about 8^ inches 
long and 3 feet in expanse of wing. Its prev- 
alent colour is rusty red. The name is some- 
times applied to the frugivorons bats gener- 
ally. 

Roust (roust), n. [Icel. rost, a current or 
stream in the sea ] A torrent occasioned 
by a tide , the turbulent part of a channel 
or firth occasioned by the meeting of rapid 
tides. Written also Roost, Rost Sir W 
Scott [Scotch 1 

Roustabout (roust'a-bout). n A labourer 
on board a river steamer; hence, a shiftless 
vagrant. [American slang J 
Rousty (ros’ti), a Rusty [Scotch ] 

Rout (routX n. [O.Fr route, a company, a 
band, a division; lit a portion broken off or 
separated; from L.L rupta, rutta, rotta, 
L, ruptus, broken, pp. of rumpo, to break 
(M^hence rupture, etc ) In sense 5 from O Fr 
route, a breaking, a defeat, also from L 
ruptus.] 1 A company of persons; a con- 
course; generally, a rabble or multitude; a 
clamorous multitude; a tumultuous crowd; 
as, a roxit of people assembled. ‘Cheering 
a rout of rebels with your drum ’ Shak. 

Amidst these that fair Miisr was ijlaced, like the 
chaste lady of the Masque, lofty, spotless, and serene, 
to be chattered at, and pointed at, and grinned at, 
by the whole rou/ of .Satyrs and Goblins 

A/acau/ay 

—The rout, t the mass, the multitude Shak. 

2. In law, a disturbance of the peace by 
persons assembling to do a thing which, if 
done, will make them rioters, and actually 
making some advances toward it Wharton. 

3. A fashionable assembly or large evening 
party 

They could sec the various person^cs as they 
passed to the Bernstein rout Thackeray. 

4. An uproar; a brawl ; a disturbance; a noise. 

Give me to know 

How this foul rout began Shak 

What of this new book the world makes such a 
rout about T Sterue 

6. The overthrow and flight of an army or 
band of troops, or the disorder and confu- 
sion of troops utterly defeated and put to 
flight. — To put to rout, to rout. 

Rout (rout), v.t. 1. To put to rout ; to break 
the ranks of and put to flight in disorder; to 
defeat and throw into confusion. 

The king’s horse . . . routed and defeated their 
whole army. Clarendon, 

2- To drive or chase away; to dispel. 

O sound to rout the brood of cares. 

The sweep of scythe in morning dew. Tennyson. 
—To rout out, to turn out ; to search thor- 
oughly. —S yn. To defeat, discomfit, beat, 
overpower, overthrow, conquer. 

Boat,f Route t (rout), v.i. To assemble in 
a clamorous and tumultuous crowd. 

The meaner sort rouUd together, and suddenly 
anaiiing the earl in his house, slew him. Bacon. 
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Rout (rflt), v.t. [Form of to root] 1. To 
turn up with the suout (as hogs); to root. 

Winder of the horn 

When snouted wild-boars, routing- tender com, 
Anger our huntsman. A'eats, 

2 In technology, to deepen; to scoop out; to 
cut out; to dig out, as mouldings, the spaces 
between and around block - letters, book- 
binders’ stamps, &c. — Routing machine, 
routing tools, a machine or tools for routing 
or scooping out spaces, forming mould- 
ings, Ax., in wood, metal, or stone. See 
Router 

Rout, Route (rout), v.i. [Icel. rauta, to 
roai’.J To roar; to bellow, as cattle do 
Written alsoRowte. [Obsolete or Scotch ] 
Routt (rout), v.i. [A. Sax hr&tan, Icel 
hrjota, rjdta, to snore.] To snore. 
Rout-oake (rout'kak), n. A rich sweet cake 
for evening parties. 

The audience . waited . . . with the utmost 
patience, being enlivened by an interlude of rout- 
cakes and lemonade. Dtekeus, 

Route (r5t), n. (Fr. route, 0 Fr. rote, a rut, 
a way, a path, from L L. rupta, a way, a 
path, properly rupta via, a way broken 
through forests or the like, a rough path, 
from L. ruptus, broken, pp. of rxin^w, to 
break. See also RoUT, a company.] The 
course or way which is travelled or passed, 
orto be passed; a passing; acourse; a march. 

Wide through the furzy field their route they Uke 

— To get the route (milit ), to receive orders 
to quit one station for another 
Router (rout*6i), n (From roxit, to deepen, 
to scoop out ] In carp, a sash-plane made 
like a spokeshave, to work on sashes — 
Router gaxige, a gauge used for cutting out 
the narrow channels intended to receive 
brass or coloured woods in inlaid work. It 
is formed like the common marking gauge, 
but provided with a narrow chisel as a cut- 
ter In pjace of the marking point —Roxiter 
plane, a kind of plane used for working out 
the bottoms of rectangular cavities The 
sole of the plane is broad, and carries a 
narrow cutter which projects from it as far 
as the intended depth of the cavity. This 
plane is vulgarly called the old woman’s tooth 
RoutR (routh), n. Plenty; abundance 
[Scotch ] 

Routllle (routh'i), a. Plentiful; well filled; 
abundant. ‘A routhie but, a routhie ben.’ 
Burns [Scotch ] 

Routier (ro'ti-a). n. [Fr. route, a road ] 
One of a class of military adventurers of the 
twelfth century, who hired themselves out 
to wlioever would pay them best: so named 
from being always on the route or move 
Routlnary (rd'ti-na-ri), a. Involving or 
pertaining to routine; customary; ordinary 
Emerson [Rare ] 

Routine (rb-ten'), n. [Fr., from roxite, a way, 
properly the way which one invariably takes 
through custom ] 1. A round of business, 
amusements, or pleasure, daily or frequently 
pursued ; particularly, a course of business 
or official duties regular^ or frequently re- 
turning "Ilie very ordinary roxitine of the 
day.' Rrovoham -2. Any regular habit or 
practice adnered to by the mere force of 
habit Buckle. 

Routinlst (ro-ten'ist), n One addicted to 
routine ; specifically, a medical man wlm 
practices in an unvaried manner and accord- 
ing to received usage; a routine practitioner. 
Dunglison. 

Routouslv (rout'uR-li), adv With that vio- 
lation of law called a rout. 

Roux (rb), n [Fr. roux heurre, reddish- 
brown butter.] In cookery, a material com- 
posed of melted butter and flour, used to 
thicken soups and CTavies. 

Rove (rov), V i. pret. & pp. roved; ppr. rov- 
ing. [Orijrfnally to wander for plunder, and 
a collateral form of to rob and to reave, 
directly from the LG. or P. ; LG. rdven, P. 
rooven, Dan. row, Sw. rofva, to rob; leeX.rdJa, 
rdpa, to wander.] 1 *J''o wander; to ramble; 
to range; to go, move, or pass without cer- 
tain direction in any manner, by walking, 
riding, flying, or otherwise. ‘Constrained 
me from my native realm to rove.' Pope.— 

2. To have rambling thoughts; to be in a 
delirium; to rave; to be light-headed; hence, 
to be in high spirits ; to be full of fun and 
frolic. [Scotch.] — 3.t To shoot an arrow at 
a certain elevation, not point-blank; to 
shoot an arrow at rovers. See under Rover. 
Syn. To wander, roam, range, ramble, stroll. 
Rove (rfiv), V. t To wander over; as, roving 
a field; rovina the town. This may be con- 
sidered an elliptical form of expression for 

pine, pin; nOte, not, mbre; tflbe, tub, bpU; 


roving -over, through, or ahovi the town. 
* Roving the trackless realms of Lyonnesse.' 
Tennyson.— 2. \ To shoot at rovers. Jot. 
Harrington. — Z. To plough into ridges by 
turning one furrow upon another. [Ameri- 
can and provincial English. ] 

Rove (rdv), n. The act of roving; a ramble; 
a wandering. 

In thy nocturnal rove one moment halt. Young- 
Rove (rdv), v.t. pret. & pp. roved; ppr. rov- 
ing. [Akin to reeve or to ravel.] 1. To 
draw through an eye or aperture ; to bring, 
as wool or cotton, into tliat form which It 
receives before being spun into thread ; to 
card into flakes, as wool, &c. ; to slub.— 2. To 
draw out into thread ; as, to rove a stock- 
ing [Provincial English.] 

Rove (rov), n. A roll of wool, cotton, Ac., 
drawn out and slightly twisted; a slub. 
Rove-beetle (rov'be-tl), n. A name given 
to one of the larger species of Staphvlinidas, 
such as the Ocypus olens. Also called the 
Devil's Coach-horse 

Rover (rov'^rk n. l. One who roves; a wan- 
derer; one who rambles about. -"2. A fickle 
or inconstant person. 

Man was formed to be a rover, 

Foolish women to believe Mende*. 

3. A robber or pirate; a freebooter. —4 t A 
kind of strong, heavy arrow shot with a 
certain degree of elevation, generally at 46*. 

‘ Flights, rovers, and butt-shafts.’ B. Jonson. 
— To shoot at rovers, in archery, to shoot an 
arrow for distance or at a mark, but with an 
elevation, not point-blank ; or to shoot an 
arrow at a distant object, not the butt, 
which was nearer Hence also to shoot 
without any particular aim; at random. 

' Providence shoots not at rovers ’ South. 
Roving (rbv'ing), n 1. The act of rambling 
or wandering ' Rovings of f&ncy.' Barrow. 
2. The process of giving the first twist to 
yam, or forming a rove. — 3 A slightly 
twisted sliver of wool, cotton, Ac. ; a rove. 
Rovlng-flrame (rov'ing-fram), n A roving- 
i machine, 

Rovlngly (rov'ing-li), adv. In a roving or 
wandering manner. 

I Roving-machine (rov'ing-ma-shen), n A 
I machine for hoisting or winding tlie slub- 
bing.s on smaller bobbins for the creels of 
the spinning-machine. 

Rovlngness (rov'ing-nes), ii State of roving. 
Roving-shot (rdv'ing-shot), n. A stray or 
random shot. 

These five schemes will prove like rennug-shots, 
some nearer and some farther oft', but all at great 
distance from the mark. Str If'. Temple. 

Row (ro), n. [A. Sax rdw, a row, also rcewoy 
whence O.E rewe, a row, perhaps from same 
root as room, and meaning originally the 
space or interval between rows See ROOM ] 

1 A series of persons or things arranged in 
a continued line ; a line ; a rank ; a file; as, 
a roto of trees; a row of gems or pearls; a 
row of houses or columns ‘ A row of pina' 
Shak. 'The bright seraphim In burning 
row ' Miltmi — 2. t A line of w-riting. 

He must rrde niriny a roiv 

In Vergile or in CUudian Chaucer. 

—Row culture., that method of culture In 
wliich the crops (such as wheat) are sown In 
drills. 

Row (ro), V. t. To arrange in a line; to set or 
stud with a number of things ranged in a line. 
‘I’hy necklace rowed with pearl.’ Parnell. 
Row (ro), v.t. [A. Sax r6wan, Icel. rda, Dan. 
roe, Sw ro, D roeijen, to row. Rudder is 
from this stem ] 1. To impel along the sur- 
face of water by oars; as, to row a boat— 
2, To transport by rowing ; as, to row the 
captain ashore in his barge. 

Row (ro), v.i. 1. To labour with the oar; as 
to row well; to row with oars muffled. *Row. 
ing hard against the stream.' Tennyson.— 

2. To be moved by means of oars ; as, the 
boat rows easily. 

Row (I'd), n. An excursion taken in a boat 
with oars. 

Row (roll), n. (Perhaps short for row-de-dow; 
comp., however, Gypsy rov, roven, to cry; 
also Icel. hrjd, hrothi, a riot, a struggle.] 
A riotous noise; a turbulent, noisy disturb- 
ance; a riot. [Colloq] 

I said nothing to you about It {Dan yuan), under- 
standing that is a sore subject with the moral reader, 
and has been the cause of a great raw. Byron. 

Syn. Broil, uproar, riot, tumult, commotion, 
disturbance, affray. 

Row (rou), V. t. To Involve In a quarrel, dis- 
turbance, or row. [Colloq] 

Tell him (Campbell) all this, and let him taka it in 
good part : for I might have rammed it into a review 
and ravMd him. Byron, 


oil, pound; 11, Sc. abiine; So. tey. 
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Row (rou), n. [Scotch.] 1. A roU; a list.— 
2. A roll of bread. Sir W. Scott. 

Row (rou), V. t. or i. [A form of roll.} To roll; 
to wind ; to revolve. [Scotch.] 

Row,t a. [See Rough.] Bought 
Rowablot (rd'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
rowed or rowed upon. ‘ That long barren 
fen, once rowable.' B. Jonson. 

RowanaJh (ro-wn'im), n [Pers.] In the East 
Indies, a permit or passport. 

Rowan-tree (rou'an-tre), n. [Also written 
roun-tree, roan- tree, and probably from 
roun, round, to whisper, rune, A Sax. 
rUn, mystery, there being sundry super- 
stitions connected with it; this is supported 
also by the Icel. name reynir, connected 
with reuna, to examine, run, a rune, mys- 
tery,] The mountain-a8h(Ppm8 Aucwparia). 
See Mountain-ash. 

Row-boat (ro'bdt), n. A boat propelled by 
rowing. ‘Their small Smollett. 

Row-de-dow (rou'de-dou), w. Same as 
Bowdy-dow. 

Rowdy (rou'di), n. [From row, a disturb- 
ance ] A riotous turbulent fellow; a rough. 
[Colloq.] 

Rowdy (rou'di), a. [Colloq] 1 Rough; dis- 
reputable; blackguard.— 2. Coarsely showy 
and pretentious; flashy. 

(Those women) are too expensive and ro-wdy for 
me. CornhtU Mag 

Rowdy-dOW (rou'di-dou), n. [Formed from 
imitation of the beat of a drum. Comp ruh- 
a-duh.] A word expressive of continuous 
noise. [Colloq. and vulgar.] 

Rowdy -dowdy ( rou'di -dou'di), a. [See 
ROWPY-DOW.J Noisy; turbulent. Notes and 
Qiaeries 

Rowdsdsh (rou'di-ish), a. Belonging to or 
characteristic of a rowdy; characterized by 
or disposed to rowdyism; as, rowdy ish con- 
duct; rowdyish boys. 

Rowdyism (rou'di-izm), n. The conduct of 
a rough or rowdy; turbulent blackguardism 
Rowel (rou'el), n [0 Fr. rouelle, dim of 
roue.L. rota, a wheel ] 1. Formerly applied 
generally to a small circle, ring, or wheel. 

The golden plumes she wears 
Of that proud bird which starry > oiveii bears 

Syluester. 

Now specifically, (a) the little wheel of a 
spur, formed with sharp points (6) A little 
flat ring or wheel of plate or iron on hor.ses’ 
bits. — 2 In farriery, a roll of hair or silk 

g assed through tlie flesh of horses, auswer- 
ig to a seton in surgery. 

Rowel (rou'el), v.t. pret. & pp. rowelled; ppr 
Towelling Iw famery, to insert a rowel in; 
to pierce the skin and insert a roll of hair 
or silk. * Rowel the horse in the chest.’ 
Mortimer. 

Rowel-head (rou'el-hod), n. The axis on 
which a rowel turns 

Bending forward struck his armed heels 
Against the p.inting sides of his poor jade 
\J^ X,o the 1 owel head. Shafc 

ROWen (rou'en), n. [From O E. row, rowe = 
rough.] 1 The aftermath ; the lattermath, 
or second crop of hay cut off the same 
ground in one year. — 2 A stubble-fleld left 
unplouglied till after Michaelmas or there- 
by, and furnishing a certain amount of herb- 
age. 

Turn your cows that give milk into your rowens 
till snow comes. Mortimer 

Rouen, Rowet, Roxoett, Rowings, Roughings 
are also forms used 

Rower (r6'6r), n. One that rows or manages 
an oar in rowing. 

Rower (rou'6r), n. [From 0 E row, rough ] 
A workman In a certain process of woollen 
manufacture. Called also Rougher. 

Rowet, Rowett (rou'et), n. Same aiRowen. 
Rowl (roul), n. Naut. (a) the sheave of a 
whip-tackle. (b) A light crane, formerly 
usea in discharging cargo. 

Rowley-ragg (rouTi-rag). See RAGSTONE. 
^WlOOk (rolok), n. A contrivance on a 
boat's gunwale on which the oar rests in 



Ship’s Boat, a a, Rowlocks (notched). 


rowing; as, (a) a notch in the gunwale; (&) 
two short pegs rising from the gunwale; 
(e) an iron stirrup pivoted on the gunwale ; 


oh, chain; Oh, So. loch; g, go; 1, ^ob; 
VoL. III. 


(d) an iron pin in the gunwale, to which 
the oar is fastened by a thong ; (e) a pin in 
the gunwale which passes ihi'ough the oar. 
Rowly-powly (rol'l-pdl-i), n. See Rolly- 

POLY. 

Rown (roun), v.t. and i. See Roun. 
Row-port (rd'pdrt), n. A little square hole 
in the side of small vessels near the surface 
of the water for the use of a sweep for row- 
ing in a calm. 

Rowte (rout), v.i. To bellow; to roar like a 
bull; to rout. [Scotch.] 

Rowth (routh), n. See RouTH. 
Roxburghiacesd (rok8'bur-i-a"B6-e), n. pi. 
[In honour of Dr. Roxburgh.] A small nat 
order of dictyogens with bisexual flowers. 
There is but one genus, Roxburghia, the 
species of which are natives of the hot parts 
of India 'J’hey are twining shrubs, some- 
times attaining a length of 600 feet. The 
roots of one species are prepared with lime- 
water, candied with sugar, and taken with 
tea. 

Royt (roi), a. Royal. Chapman. 

Royt(roi), n. [Fr. roi.] A king. 

Royal (roi'al), a [Fr. royal, L. regalis, from 
rex, regis, a king. See Regal ] 1 Pertain- 
ing or belonging to a king; pertaining to the 
crown ; regal ; as, royal power or preroga- 
tive; a royal garden; royal domains; the 
royal family.— 2. Becoming a king; magnifl- 
cont; kingly; princely; as, royal state 
‘ Roi/ai dignity.’ Milton. ‘ Young, valiant, 
wise, and no doubt, right royaV Shak — 
3. Noble; generous; dignified. 

'Tis 

The royal disposition of that beast 

T o prey on nothing that doth seem as dead. 

Shak. 

4 Founded or originated by, in the service 
of, under the patronage of, or receiving 
support from royalty ; as, royal navy ; 
the Royal Academy (see ACADEMY); the 
Royal Society (see below); Royal National 
Life -boat Institution ; royal tradesmen; 
royal servants. — Royal antler, the third 
branch of the horn of a deer See Antlek 
—Royal assent. See Assent. —Roual bay, the 
Laurus indica or Indian bay —Royal' blue, 
a fine deep blue prepared from cobalt, used 
for enamel and glass, and porcelain paint- 
ing The name is also given to a fine, deep, 
aniline blue —Royal burgh. See BURGH — 
Royal charter See Charter.— fish 
See Regal Fish under Regal —Royal glass, 
painted glass Britton. — Royal grant, a 
grant by letters patent from tlie crown — 
Royal merchant, formerly applied to Italian 
merchants who founded principalities which 
their descendants enjoyed, such as the Gri- 
maldi of Venice, the Medici of Florence, 
and others ; also applied to one who man- 
aged the mercantile affairs of a state or 
kingdom. 

I.osses 

That have of late so huddled on his back, 

Hnow to press a royal merchant down. Shak. 

—Royal mines, mines of silver and gold — 
Royal Oak, (a) an oak in Boscobel Wood, 
which was said to have sheltered Charles 
II. after the battle of Worcester. (6) The 
Robur Caroli, a southern constellation.— 
Royal Society (of London), a society incor- 
porated by Charles II in 1660, under the 
name of ‘The President, Council, and Fel- 
lows of the Royal Society for the Improve- 
ment of Natural Philosophy.’ Its Transac- 
tions, the publication of which began in 
1665, and has been regularly continued 
since, contain perhaps the most valuable 
repository of scientific research in exist- 
ence. A somewhat similar society, the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, for the investi- 
gation and discussion of subjects in science, 
art, and literature, was founded in 1783.— 
Royal standard. See Standard — Royal, 
Regal, Kingly. Regal is a more abstract 
epithet than royal, and of more general ap- 
plication. It is applied primanly to what 
ertains to a king in virtue of his office; 
ence, to what becomes a king, or what is 
suggestive of a king, and as now frequently 
used is nearly synonymous with princely, 
magnificent; as, regal state, regal power, 
regal pomp. RoyalU of narrower applica- 
tion, and denotes what pertains to the king 
as on individual, or Is associated with his 
person; as, royal highness; the royal fa- 
mily; the royal presence; the royal robes; a 
royal salute. It does not, like regal, neces- 
sarily Imply maraiftcence. Thus a royal 
residence may not be regaX in its character, 
while on the other hand any magnificent 
mansion belonging to a subject may be de- 
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scribed as regal, though It is not royal. The 
sway of a great Highland chief of old was 
regal, but not royal. Kingly seems to be in- 
termediate. It signifies literally like a king, 
hence proper to or becoming a king, and m 
its more general use resembling or sugges- 
tive of a King. Like royal it has reference 
to personal qualities, as a kingly bearing, 
presence, disposition, and the like, while 
like regal it is not restricted to the monarch 
or members of his house.— Syn. Kingly, re- 
gal, monarchical, imperial, klnglike,princely, 
august, majestic, superb, splendid, magnifi- 
cent, illustrious, noble, magnanimous. 
Royal (roi'al), n l. Paper of a size 24 inches 
by 19 inches, or for printing purposes 26 
inches by 20 inches. In this sense often 
used adjectively; as, royal octavo; royal 
quarto. — 2. Naut. a. square sail spread imme- 
diately above the top-gallant-sail.— 3. One 
of the shoots of a stag’s head ; a royal ant- 
ler. — 4. In artillery, a small mortar. — 6. A 
gold coin formerly current in England. See 
Rial. — The Royals, the name formerly 
given to the first regiment of foot in the 
British army, now called the Royal Scots, 
supposed to be the oldest regular corps in 
Europe. 

Royal-arch (roi-al-arch'), n. A degree In 
freemasonry. 

Royalet t (roi'al-et), n. A petty, unimpor- 
tant, or powerless king. 

There were at this time two other royalets, as only 
kings by his leave. Fuller 

Royalism (roi'al-lzm), n. The principles or 
cause of royalty; attachment to a royal 
government. 

Royalist (roi'al-lstl, n. An adherent to a 
king, or one attached to a kingly govern- 
ment Specifically applied in history to, (a) 
a partisan of Charles 1. and Charles II.: op- 
posed to Roundhead; a cavalier. 

Where Candish fought the royalists prevail'd. 

Waller. 

(b) An adherent to tlie Bourbon family after 
the first French revolution. Used adjec- 
tively - ‘ Royalist antiquarians. ’ Carlyle. 
Boyallze (roi'al-iz), v.t. pret. &pp. royaXized; 
ppr rayalizing. To make royal ‘ To royal- 
ize his blood I spilt my own.' Shak. 
Royally (rol'al-li), adv. In a royal or kingly 
manner; like a king; as becomes a king. 

His body shall be royally interr’d. Dryden. 

Royal-mast (roi'al-mast), n. Naut. the 
fourth mast from the deck, commonly made 
in one piece with the top-gallant-mast. 
Royal-rich (roi'al-rich), a. Rich as a king; 
rich or gorgeous enough for a king. 

Trust me, in bhss, I shall abide 
In this great mansion, that is built for me, 

So royal-rich and wide. Tennyson, 

Royalty (roi'al-ti), ?i. [See Royal.] 1. The 
state, condition, or quality of being royal ; 
as, (a) the state or dignity of a king; condi- 
tion or status of a person of royal rank. 

I will, alas ! be wretched to be great, 

And sigh in royalty, and grieve in state. Prior. 

(6) The state of being royal by birth ; high 
extraction. ‘ Setting aside his high blood's 
royalty ' Shak. (c) The character of being 
kingly or becoming a king; kingly character; 
kingliness. 

In his royalty of nature 

Reigns that which would be feared. Shak. 

2. The person of a king; majesty; as, to 
stand in the presence of royalty. ‘ For thus 
his royalty doth speak.’ Shak. 

Draw, you rascal; you come with letters against 
the king and take vanity the puppet's part against 
the royalty of her father. Shak. 

3. A right or prerogative of a king ; espe- 
cially, a signorage due to a king from a 
manor of which lie is lord, or the manor 
itself ; a tax paid to the crown or a land- 
owner on the produce of a mine; a tax paid 
to a superior as representing the king. 

With the property were inseparably connected ex- 
tensive royalties. Macaulay. 

Hence— -4. A tax paid to one who holds a 
patent protected by government for the use 
of the patent, generally at a certain rate for 
each article manufactured; a percentage 
paid to the owner of an article for its use.— 
6. Kingdom; domain; province; sphere. 

The vast and inexhaustible variety of knavery, 
folly, affectation, humour, Arc , as mingled with eacn 
other, or as modified V)y difference of age, sex, tem- 
per, education, profession, and habit of body, are aU 
within the royalty of the modem comic dramatist. 

. . . “The ancients were much more limited in their 
circle of materials. Sir W ScM. 

6. An emblem of royalty. 

Wherefore do I assume 

These royalties, and not refuse to reign. MiltkH, 
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7. In Scotland, the area occupied by a royal 
burgh, or (in plural) the bounds of a royal 
burgh. 

Boyil-yard (roI'al-yttrdX n. NatU. the 
fourth yard from the deck, on which the 
royal is set. 

Boyexia (roi-e'naX n. [After Adrian van 
jfioyen, a Dutch botanist.] A Cape genus of 
shrubs or trees, nat order Ebenaceco, differ- 
ing from the true ebony (Diospyros) and 
others in having fertile ana sterile flowers 
on the same instead of on different plants. 
They have a flve-lobed cal 3 rx and a five- 
parted bell-shaped corolla, and bear globular 
or elliptical berries about the size of dam- 
sons. Jt. lucida is a pretty white-flowered 
bush sometimes cultivated in greenhouses 
B 03 ^et (roin). v.t [Fr. rogner.] To bite; 
to gnaw. Spenser, 

Bosket (roin), v.i. [Fr. grogner, to growl.] 
To growl. Spenser. 

Boynisllt (roin'ish), a [Fr rognexix, man^y, 
from rogne, scab; L. mhigo, nd>iginvi.'i 
Mangy; scabby; hence, mean; paltry; 
scurvy. ‘The roj/nwA clown.' Shak. Spelled 
also Hoinish. 

Boyster (roi'stSr), n. 1. 1 A roysterer. —2. A 
drunken or riotous frolic ; a spree. ‘Some 
beau who had been on the royster all night. ’ 
ComhUl Mag. Spelled also Roister. 
Boysterer (roi'st^r-er), n. Same as Rois- 
terer. 

Boyston-crow (roi'ston-krd), n The com- 
mon English name for what is otherwise 
called the hooded crow, the Corous comix. 
It is gray, with black head, throat, wings, 
and tall It feeds on carrion, eggs, young 
birds, shell-fish, &c. 

Boyt^etf (roi'te-let), n. [Fr. roUelet, from 
rox, king ] A little or petty king Heylin. 
BO]^l8]lt (roi'tish), a. [Probably for riotish 
or routish ] Wild; irregular. 

No weed presumed to show its roytish face, 

Beaumont 

Bub (rub), V. t. pret. & pp. rubbed; ppr. rub- 
bing. [Same word as Dan. rubbe, to rub, to 
scrub. The Celtic languages also have the 
word, which may be originally Celtic W. 
rhiob, a rub, a chafe, rhwbiad, a rubbing; 
Gael, rub, t^adh, It. rubha, a wound, a 
hurt, rubadh, attrition. Rubbish, rubble are 
derivatives ] 1. To move along the surface 
of, or backwards and forwards upon, with 
friction; to apply friction to; as, to rub tlie 
lace or arms with the hand; to rub the body 
with flannel ; hence, to wipe ; to clean ; to 
scour. 

Go, sir, rub your chain with crums. Shai. 

2. To spread a thin coating over the surface 
of; to smear all over; to spread over; as, to 
rub anything with oil. ‘ Their straw-built 
citadel, new rubb’d with balm.’ Milton.— 
8. To polish; to retouch; with over. 

The whole bu.siness of our redemption is to rub 
ever the defaced copy of the creation. South. 

4. In building, (a) to polish or give a smooth 
surface to, as a stone, by erasing the tool 
marks by the agency of a piece of a grit-stone 
with sand and water, so as tt> render the stone 
less liable to be affected by the atmospliere. 
(b) To smooth, as the chipped surface of a 
brick with a piece of rough-grained stone. 
See Rubbing-stonk.— 6. To obstruct by col- 
lision; to hinder; to cross [Rare ] 

'Tis the duke’.s pleasure. 

Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 

Will not be rubb'd nor stopp’d Shak. 

6. To touch hard; to chafe; to fret; to gall; 
■to tease or vex with gibes or sarcasms -To 
rub down, (a) to reduce or bring to smaller 
dimensions by friction ; to render less pro- 
minent, or to smooth down as by rubbing. 

We rub each other’s angles down. Tennyson. 

(6) To clean by rubbing; to comb or curry, 
as a horse.— To rub off, to clean anything by 
rubbing; to separate by friction; as, to rub 
off mat.— To mb out, to remove or separate 
by friction; to erase; to obliterate; as, to 
rub out marks or letters; to rub &ut a stain. 
—To rub tw, (a) to burnish; to polish; to 
clean. (b)To excite; to awaken; to rouse to 
action; as, to rub up the memory. 

Bub (rub), v.i. 1. To move along the surface 
of a body with pressure; to grate; as, a wheel 
rubs against a gate-post. — 2. To fret ; to 
chafe ; to make a friction. ‘It rubb'd upon 
the sore.’ Dryden.—Z. To move or pass 
with difficulty ; to get on or along with dif- 
ficulty; usually with on, along, or through. 

Tls as much as one can do, to rub through the 
world. Sir R. V Estrange. 

Who have no other real desire than that of rubbing 
on, so as to escape general blame. y. S. Mill. 

He rubs on pretty much the same m ever. Lever. 


I used to manage to rub along at first ; the streets 
have got shocking bad of late. Mayhew. 

Rub (rub), n. 1. The act of rubbing; friction; 
as, to give something a rah with a cloth. — 
2 That which renders motion or progress 
difficult; collision; hinderance; obstruction; 
hence, a difficulty; a cause of uneasiness; a 
pinch. ‘Goes on without any rub or inter- 
ruption.’ Smifft. 

Now every rub is smoothed in our way. Shak. 
All sort of rubs will be laid in the way. 

Sir IV. Davenant. 

To sleep, perchance to dream ; ay, there’s the rub. 

Shak, 

3.t Unevenness of surface. ‘The Inequali- 
ties, rubbs, and hairiness of the skin ’ Sir 
T. Browne —4 In bmvling, inequality of 
ground that hinders the motion or a bowl. 

A rub to an overthrown bowl proves an help by 
hindering it Fuller 

5. A sarcasm ; a gibe; a taunt ; something 
grating to the feelings.— G. In card-playing, 
a contraction of Rubber. 

‘ Can you oncT’ inquired the old lady. ‘I can,’ re- 
plied Mr. Pickwick. * Double, single, and the rub.’ 

Dickens. 

7. A rub-stone. 

Rub-a-dub (rub'a-dub), [Imitative.] The 
sound of a drum when beat; a clatter. 

The drum advanced. Ideating no measured martial 
tunc, but a kind of rub-a-dub, like that with which 
the fire-drum startles the artuans of a Scotch burgh. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

Rubasse (ni-basO, n. [Fr , from L rubem, 
red; comp. ruby.\ A lapidaries’ name for a 
beautiful variety of rock-crystal, limpid or 
slightly amethyatic, speckled in the interior 
with minute spangles of specular iron, which 
reflect a colour resembling that of ruby 
The best rubasse comes from Brazil. An 
artificial kind is made by heating rock- 
crystal red-hot, and then plunging it into a 
colouring liquid. The crystal thus becomes 
full of cracks, which the colouring matter 
enters. 

RubatO (rp-ba'to), a [It., stolen (time)] 
In rnmic, a style of singing or playing, m 
which some of the notes are unduly length- 
ened and others proportionally contracted, 
so that the aggregate value of the bar is 
maintained. 

Rubbage t (rub'aj). n Rubbish. Wotton. 
Rubbee (rub'e) see Rabi. 

Rubber frub'6r), n l. One who or that 
which rubs, as, (a) the instrument oi' thing 
used in rubbing or cleaning (/>) A coarse 
file, or the rough part of it (c) A whetstone; 
a rub-stone (d) The cushion of an electric 
machine, by metion gainst which the plate 
becomes charged with positive electricity 
and the rubber with negative electricity. 
The rubber is made of horsehair, and covered 
with leatlier overlaid with a metallic prepar- 
ation, sometimes consisting of the bisulphide 
of tin or an amalgam usually of zinc, tin, and 
mercury, (e) A small instrument used to 
flatten down the seams of a sail in sail- 
making if) A rubbing-8tone.--2 At whist 
and some other games, two games out of 
three, or the game that decides the contest; 
or a contest consisting of three games — 

3. Inequality, as inequality of ground in 
bowling ; a rub ; hence, obstruction ; diffi- 
culty; hardship; unpleasant collision in the 
business of life. 

He that plays at bowls, must expect to meet with 
rubbers Thackeray 

4. That which grates on the feelings ; a sar- 
casm; a rub. —6. Caoutchouc, a substance 
produced from the Sivhonia elastica, a sub- 
stance remarkably pliaide and elastic : usu- 
ally in this sense called India-rubber; hence, 
(a) an overshoe made of india-rubber; (6) an 
india-rubber tyre for the wheel of a bicvcle; 
(c) a block or cake of prepared caoutchouc 
for erasing pencil marks. 

Rubbers (rub'Crz), n. A disease in slieep 
occasioning great heat and itching Called 
also Scab, Shah, or Ray. 

Rubbldge t (rub'lj), n. Rubbage; rubbish. 
Rubbing-post (rub'ing-pdst), n. A post set 
up for cattle to rub themselves on. 
Rubbing-Stone (nili'lng-stdn), n. In build- 
ing, a grit-stone for polishing or erasing the 
tool-marks on a stone, or on which the 
bricks for the gauged work, after they have 
been rough-shapeu by the axe, are rubbed 
smooth. 

Rubbish (rub'ish), n. [From rub; properly, 
that whicn is rubbed off, but not now used 
in this limited sense.] 1. Fragments; refuse 
fragments of building materials ; broken or 
immrfect pieces of any structure; ruins; 
debriB. 

He saw the town’s one-half in rubbish lie. Drydsn. 


2. Waste or rejected matter; anything vile 
or worthless. 

Not one life shall be destroy'd, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void. Tennyson, 

8. Mingled mass ; confusion. ‘ In the Jum- 
bled rubbish of a dream.’ Tennyson. 
Rubbishing (rub'ish-ing), a. Contemptible; 
trashy; worthless; rubbishy. [Vulgar.] 

This Is the head, is it, of my taking notice of that 
rubbishing creature, and deuicanlng myself to pat- 
ronize her? Dickens. 

Rubbishy (rub'ish-i), a. 1. Characterized 
by rubbish; containing rubbish. 

Indeed Rome in general might be called a rub- 
bishy place. A. H. Clough. 

2. Trashy; worthless. [Colloq.] 

Rubble, Rubble-stone (rubl, rubl-stfin), 
71. [From rub (which see) ] 1. A name given 
by quarrymen to the upper fragmentary 
and decomposed portion of a mass of stone. 
2 Stones of irregular shapes and dimensions, 
broken bricks, &c. , used in coarse masonry 
or to fill up between the facing courses of 
walls; also masonry of such stones; rubble- 
work. — 3. In geol. (a) a mass or stratum of 
fragments of rock lying under the alluvium, 
and derived from the neighbouring rock. 
(b) A kind of conglomerate rock composed 
of fragments of different kinds of rock ce- 
mented together by some substance, and 
usually called Gray tea eke.— i. The whole of 
the bran of wheat before it is sorted into 
pollard, bran, <fec. [Provincial English.] 
Rubble - wall (ruba-wftl ), n. A wall built 
of rubble-stones See Rubble-work. 
Rubble -work, Rubble - walling (rubl- 
w^rk, rub'l-wfd-ing), 7i. Walls or masonry 
built of rubble-stones Rubble-walls are 
either coursed or uiicoursed ; in tlie former 
the stones are roughly dressed and laid In 
courses, but without regard to equality in 
the height of the courses; in the latter 
(called random -rubble) the stones are used 
as they occur, the interstices between the 
larger stones being filled in with smaller 
pieces 

Rubbly (rubO-i), a Abounding In smalLir- 
regiilar stones; containing rubble. 
Rubedlnous (ro-bed'in-us), a [L rubedo, 
redness, fromrvbere, to be red.] Reddish. 
Mos Stuart [Rare ] 

Rubefiaicient (ro-be-fa'shi-ent), a [L rube- 

/aciens, rubejadentis, npr. of ruhe/acio — 
rubeo, to be red, and /ado, to make.] 
Making red 

Rubefacient (ro-be-fa'sJn-ent), n. In med. 
a substance for external application which 

{)roduees redness of the skin, not followed 
)y blister. 

Rubefaction ( ru-be-fak'slion ), n. The act 
of producing redness of the skin, as by a 
ruliefacient; the state of being made red. 
Rubelllte (roT>el-it), 71 [L rubellus, dim. 
of ntber, red, and Gr. lithos, a stone.] Red 
tourmaline, a siliceous mineral of a red col- 
our of various shades; the red shorl; siber- 
ite It occurs in accumulated groups of a 
middle or large size, with straight tubular- 
like strioB. It acquires opposite electricities 
by heat. 

Rubens-bro'wn (ro'benz-broun), ti. [From 
the great Flemish painter Rubens, who was 
partial to the use of it. ] A rich and durable 
brown pigment, warmer and more ochreous 
than Vandyke-brown 

Rubeola (ro-be'6-la). n. [New L., from L. 
rxiber, red.] In med. the measles (which 
see). 

Rubeoloid (rfi-be’o-loid), a. [Rubeola, and 
Gr resemblance.] Resembling rube- 

ola Dunglison. 

Rubescence (rd-bes'sens), n. A growing ru- 
bescent or red ; the state of becoming or 
being red ; a blush, Roget. 

Rubescent (rd-bes'sentx a. [L. rubescenSf 
rubescentis, ppr. of rubesco, incept, from 
mbeo, to be red, from ruber, red.] Growing 
or becoming red; tending to a red colomr. 
Rubezabl ( rtt'be-tskl ), ti. Number Nip, a 
famous mountain spirit of Germany, some- 
times friendly, sometimes mischievous; a 
familiar imp. corresponding to our Puck, 
ami said to be generally favourable to the 
poor and oppressed, but waging war on the 
proud and wicked. He is the hero of many 
ballads and tales, and of several operas. 
Rubla (rb'bi-a), n. [L. rubia, madder, from 
rubeus, red — in allusion to the colour ob- 
tained from the roots.] A genus of plwta 
found iioth in Europe and Asia, belonging 
to the nat. order Rublace®. They are peren- 
nial herbs often woody below, with whorlea 
entire leaves and small yellowish flowers. 
Several species are employed in medicine, 
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and Also in the arts> for the sake of the col- 
ouring matter which is contained in the 
roots. JR. tinotorv/tn is the well-known mad- 
der ^lant. (See Madder.) The root of R. 
eordifolia yields the munjeet of India. See 
Munjkkt. 

Bubla0688 (rd-bi-a'se-g), n. pi A large natu- 
ral order of exogenous plants, comprising 
the orders CinchonacesB and Galioceaj, and 
including all monopetalous plants with op- 

S osite leaves, interpetiolar stipules, stamens 
iserted in the tube of the corolla and al- 
ternating with its lobes, and an inferior 
compound ovary. 

Rubiacin, Rublacine (rd'bl-a-sin), 71 . (C 32 
H 22 O 10 .) A yellow crystallizable colouring 
matter found in madder root. 

Rubian, Bublane (ro'bi-an), n. (Cjs O 15 .) 
The bitter principle and colour-producing 
matter of madder. On trying to dye with 
rubian in the usual manner the mordants 
assume only the faintest shades of colour. 
If, however, the watery solution be mixed 
with sulphuric or muriatic acid and boiled 
it gradually deposits a quantity of Insoluble 
yellow flocks, which, after being separated 
by filtration and well washed, are found to 
dye the same colours as those obtained by 
means of madder. In fact, these flocks con- 
tain alizarine, to which they owe their tinc- 
torial power 

Rubican (ro'bl-kan), a. [Fr. , from L. ruheo, 
to be red ] A term applied to the colour of 
a bay, sorrel, or black horse, with light- 
gray or white upon the flanks, but the gray 
or white not predominant there. 
Rubloatlvet ( ro'bi-kat-iv ), n That which 
produces a reddish or ruby colour. 

Rubicel, Rubicelle (ro'bi-sel), n. [L. rubeo, 
to be red. ] A variety of ruby of a reddish 
colour, from Brazil. 

Rubicon (ro'hi-kon), n. A small river which 
separated Italy from Cisalpine Gaul, the 
province allotted to Julius Cwsar. The cross- 
ing of this river by Cnesar was the first step 
in the civil war between him and Pompey, 
and was eipiivalent to a declaration of war. 
Hence the phrase to pans or cross the Rubi- 
con signifies to take a decisive step in an 
enterprise, or to adopt a measure from which 
one cannot or will not recede. 

Rubicund (ro'bi-kund), a. [L rubicundus, 
from rubeo, to be red.] Inclining to red- 
ness; ruddy ; blood-red : said especially of 
the face ‘Pistol’s nose.’ Douce. 

Rublcundlty (ro-bi-kun'di-ti), «, The state 
of being rubicund; redness 

1 do not wish you to parade your rubtcuttdUy and 
gray hairs. H Walpole. 


Rubidium ( ro-bid'i-uni ), 71. [L. rubidus, 
red ] Sym. Rb ; at. wt 86 4. A metal lie- 
longlng to the group of elements whicli 
likewise includes lithium, sodium, potas- 
sium, and cresiuin. It was discovered by 
^rchlioff and Bunsen, in ISbO, by the me- 
thod of spectral analysis. Its spectrum is 
chiefly distinguished by two bright red 
Hues situated beyond the line A; hence the 
name. Rubidium was first detected, toge- 
ther witli cBesium, in the mineral water of 
DUrckheim, in which it exists to the amount 
of two parts in ten million It lias since 
been found In large quantity, together with 
cecsium and lithium, in several other saline 
waters, and most abundantly in that of 
Bourbonne-les-Bains. It is also found in 
several lepidolites ; tliat of Rozena, in Mo- 
ravia, contains 0 24 per cent rubidium, with 
only a trace of ccesium ; that of Hebron, in 
the state of Maine, 0 24 per cent rubidium 
and 0 3 per cent cHJsium. The two metals 
likewise occur, tliough in smaller quantity, 
In the lepidolite of Pr^ue, the petalite of 
Utb in Finland, the llthia-mica of Zinnwald 
in Bohemia, and other lithia minerals. It 
has been found also in the ashes of many 
plants, and in the salin or crude potash ob- 
tained from the residue of the beetroot- 
sngar manufacture. It has been found in 
tobacco leaves, in coffee, tea, cocoa, and 
crude tartar. In minerals and mineral 
waters rubidium and ceosium are always 
associated with lithium, and generally also 
with potassium and sodium ; but plants 
have the power of assimilating two or three 
ol these metals to the exclusion of the rest; 
thus tea, cotfee, and the salin of beet root 
contain potassium, sodium, and rubidium, 
but not a trace of lithium. 

RuMd (rtt'bid), a. Red as a ruby; as, a 
rvMed lip; rubied nectar. Shak. 

How ts one to tell of the rounded bosses of furred 
and beaming green,— the starred divisions of rulded 
bloom, flne-mmed, as If the Rock Spirits could spin 
porphyry as we do glass? AwjAi’h. 



Rublfloation (riJT)i.fl.ka"shon), n. The act 
of making red. Howell 
Rubiform (rb'bi-form), a. [L. ruber, red, 
and forma. ] Having the character or nature 
of red. 

Of those rays which pass close by the snow the 
rubt/arm will be tlie least refracted. Newton. 

Rubify (rb'bi-fi), v.t [See Rdbipic.] To 
make red ; to redden. ‘ Rubifying medicine. ’ 
Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 

Rublglnoae (rb-bij'in-bs), a. Brown-red. In 
bot a term usually employed to denote a 
surface whose peculiar colour is owing to 
glamiular hairs. Treas. of Bot. 
Rubiginous (ro-blj'in-us), a. Exhibiting or 
affected by rubigo; rusty; mildewed. Dun- 

glinnik. 

Rubigo (rb-bi'go). n (L.J A kind of rust 
on plants, consisting of a parasitic fungus 
or mushroom; mildew. 

Rublu t (rd'bin’), n. A ruby. 

Rubious t (rblai-us), a. [L. rubeus, from 
rubeo, to be red.] Resembling a ruby; ru- 
bied, red. 

Diana's lip 

Is not more smooth and rubious. Shak. 

Rubiretln ( rb-birie-tln ), n. [L. ruber, red, 
and Gr retina. , resin.] (C 7 H 8 O 2 .) A resin- 
ous colouring matter, isomenc with benzoic 
acid, existing in madder. 

Ruble (ro'bl), 71. Same as Rouble. 

Rubric ( ro'brik ), 71 . [ Fr. rubrique ; L. ru- 
brica {terra), red earth, the title of a law in 
red, a law, from ruber, red.] 1 . Some part 
of a manuscript or printed matter that is, 
or in fonner times usually was, coloured 
red, to distinguish it from other portions; 
hence, (a) the title-page or parts of it ; the 
initial letters, &c., when written or printed 
in red ( 6 ) In law books, the title of a 
statute, so called because It was formerly 
written in red letters, (c) In prayer-books 
or other liturgical works, the directions 
and rules for tlie conduct of service, often 
printed In red ; hence, an ecclesiastical or 
episcopal rule or Injunction. 

They had their particular prayers, according to the 
several days and months ; and their tables or rubrics 
to instruct them. StiUinj^eet. 

2. Any formulated, fixed, or authoritative 
injunction of duty; hence, recognition as 
fixed or settled by authority. 

Nay, as a duty, it had no place or rubric in human 
conceptions before Christianity. De Qutncey. 

Rubric (rb'brik), v.t. To adorn with red, 
Johmoyi. 

Rubric, Rubrical (ro'brik, ronbrik-al), a. 

1 , Red; marked with red. 

Wliat though my name stood rubric on the walls 
Or painted posts? Pope 

2, Placed in rubrics.— 3 Pertaining to the 
loibric. * Rubrical eccentricities.’ Kingsley. 

Rubricate (rb'brik-at), v.t [L ruhrico, ru- 
bricatuni, from rubrica. See Rubric ] To 
mark or distinguish with red. Sir T. Her- 
bert 

Rubricate, Rubricated (rb'brik-iit, rb'brik- 
at-ed), a. Marked with red. 

Rubrician (ro-bri'shan), 71 . One versed in 
the rubric; an adherent or advocate for the 
rubric Quart. Rev. 

Rubricist (ro'bri-sist), n. Same as Rubrician. 
Rubrldlty (ro-bris'i-ti), n. [L. rubrica, 
ruddle ] Redness. *Rubricity of the Nile.' 
Geddes. 

Rubsen-cake (rob'sen-kak), n. [G. rubsen, 
coiitr. for n<6<'Kanie7i,rape-seed~nt6c,rnpe, 
and sameii, seed — and cake.] An oil-cake, 
much used on the Continent, made from the 
Brassica prcecox. 

Rub-stone (rub'stdn), n. A stone, usually 
some kind of sandstone, used to sharpen in- 
struments; a whetstone; a rub. Timer. 
Rubus (rblius), n. [L , from rubeo, to be 
red— in reference to the colour of the fruit 
of some of the species.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Rosaceae, sub-order Rosete. The 
species, which consist of shrubs, are univer- 
sally diffused over the mountainous and 
temperate regions of the Old and Now 
World. Several are cultivated both as or- 
naments and on account of theii* agreeable 
acid and astringent fruit. They have alter- 
nate simple or compound leaves and white 
or red flowers. There are about a hundred 
secies, among which are the British R. 
Idmis, or raspberry; R. fruticosu^, or com- 
mon bramble; R. saxatilis, or stone-bramble 
or roebuck-berry; and R. Chamamorus, 
mountain-bramble or cloudberry. 


Ruby (rbbl), n. [Fr. rubis (« silent), Pr. rofri, 
Sp. rubi, rubin, from I.L. rubinua, a car- 
buncle, from L. rubeua, red, reddish, ruber, 
red.] 1 . A crystallized gem next to the dia- 
mond in hardness and even more valuable, 
found in Burmab, Siam, Ceylon, and else- 
where. It is of various shades of red, but 
the most highly prized varieties are the 
crimson and caimine red. Among lapi- 
daries the scarlet-coloured spinel is some- 
times called spinel ruby; the pale or rose- 
red, halas ruby; and the yellowish -red, 
rubicelle. The true ruby is a modification 
of the corundum. (See CORUNDUM.) It 
consists of nearly pure alumina with mag- 
nesia, (fee.— 2. Redness; red colour. 

You c.in behold such sights. 

Ana keep tlie natur.il rufry of your Lliecks, 

While nunc are blanched with fear. Shak. 


8 Something resembling a ruby; a blain; a 
blotch; a carbuncle. — In printing, a type 
smaller than nonpareil and larger than pearl. 
—Ruby of arsenic or sulphur, is the proto- 
sulphide of arsenic, or red compound of ar- 
senic and Bulpliur. — Ruby of zinc, is the 
sulphide of zinc or red blende.— JRock 7 *uby, 
the most valued species of garnet. 

Ruby (ro'bl), v.t. To make red. 


With sanguine drops the walls are rubied round. 

Pope. 

Ruby (rUTI)!), a. Of the colour of the ruby ; 
red; as. ruby lips, Shak. 

Ruby-blende (rd' bi-blend), n. Red sul- 
phuret of zinc, 

Ruby-Silver (rb'bi-8il-v6r). See Red-silyer. 

Ruene, Rucheing (rosh, rdsh'ing), n. [Fr. 
ruche, a beehive. The stuff has its name from 
the quillings resembling honeycomb-cells.] 
Quilled or goffered net, lace, silk, and the 
like, used as trimming for ladies' dress and 
bonnets Spelled also Rouche. 

Ruck (ruk), V t [Icel. hrukka, a wrinkle, 
a fold, rykkja, to draw into folds; comp. 
Gael roc, a wrinkle, to become wrinkled.] 

To wrinkle ; to crease; as, to ruck up cloth 
or a garment. 

Ruck (ruk), 71. A wrinkle ; a fold ; a plait ; 

a crease. 

Ruck (ruk), r.i. [Comp. Dan. n^ye, to brood.] . 
'J'o cower ; to lie close ; to sciuat or sit as a 
hen upon eggs ; to take shelter. Written ^ 
Rook, Rouk. Q 

The raven rook'd her on the chimney’s top. Shak. ^ 

Ruck (ruk), 71. [A form of rick.] An un- I 
distinguished crowd, the body of non-win- ^ 
uing horses which come in close together. □ 


But in the ruck, in society as a whole, tliere seems rs 
to have been no particle of capacity for rational 
pleasure. Sat. Rev. c, 

Ructation (ruk-ta'shon), 71. [From L. ructo, 
ructatum, to belch,] The act of belching ' 
wind from the stomach Cockera7n. iJC 

Rud, Rudd (md), 71. [A. Sax, rudu, redness, <f 
rud, redd, red.] Lt Redness; blush. Percy's j| 
Reliques —2. Red ochre. < 

Rudt (rud), a. Red; ruddy; rosy. U) 


Sweet blushes stain’d her rud-red cheeke, 

Her eyes were black as sloe. Percy's Reliques. 

Rudt (rud), v.t. To make red. Spenser. 
Rudas (ro'das), n. [Fr rude, rude, coarse.l 
A haggard old woman ; a coarse, full-mouthed 
woman; a randy. [Scotch.] 

Rudas (ro'das), a. Bold ; masculine; coarse; 
applied to women. [Scotch.] 


'B 
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But what can ail them to bury the auld carline (a 
rudas wife she was) by the night time? 

Sir W. Scott. 

Rudd (rud), 71. [From the ruddy colouring.] 
A teleostean fish of the genus Cyprinus, with 
a deep body like the bream, but thicker, a 

E rominent back and small head. The back 
I of an olive colour; the sides and belly 



Rudd {CyPriHUS erythrophthalmus). 

yellow, marked with red ; the ventral and 
anal fins and tail of a deep red colour. It 
is very common on the Continent, and is 
found in this country in the Thames, the 
Cam, and in many other streams, as well as 
in several lakes. Its average length is from 
9 to 16 inches. Called also Redrtye. 


dh, ehsini 
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Raddet (rud), n. Complexion. Chaucer. See 
Rods. 

Rudder (nid'er), n. [O.E. rather, A. Sax. 
father, from r6u>an, to row; D. roeder, Sw. 
roller, G rudtfr, rudder. SeeRow.ul. The 
meaning is literally that with which one 
rows, the termination denoting an agent or 
implement, as in father, brother, murder, 
<fec. ; L. -trum, as in aratrum, a plough, from 
aro, to plough. ] 1. The instrument by which 
a ship is steered; that part of the helm which 
consists of a piece of timber, broad at the 
bottom, which enters the water and is at- 
tached to the stem-post by hinges, on which 
it turns. This timber is managed by means of 
the tiller or the wheel. —2. That which guides 
or governs the course. ‘ For rhyme the rudder 
is of verses.’ Hudibraa.— Rudder perch, a 
name given by some writers to a certain 
fish said to follow the rudders of ships in 
the warm parts of the Atlantic. 

Rudder (rud'6r), n. [A form of ridder, a 
riddle. ] A riddle or sieve. [Local. J 
Rudder-band (rud'6r-band), n. One of the 
hinges on whicn a rudder turns. 
Rudder-brace (rud'Sr-br&s), n. Same as 
Rudder-band. 

Rudder-case (rud'Sr-kas), n. Same as Rud- 
der-trunk. 

Rudder-chain (rud'6r-chan), n. One of the 
strong chains connected with the aft side of 
the rudder by a span clamp and shackles 
They are about 6 feet in length ; a hempen 
pendant is spliced into the outer link, and 
allowing for slack to permit the rudder free 
motion, they are stopped to eye-bolts along 
the stem-moulding. When the rudder or 
tiller is damaged they are worked by tackles 
hooked to the after channel bolts. Their 
principal use is now to save the nidder if 
unshipped by striking on a reef or shoal. 
Rudder-chock (rud'6r-chok), n. See under 
Chock. 

Rudder-coat (rud'6r-k6ty n. A piece of 
canvas put round the rudder-head to keep 
the sea from rushing in at the tiller-hole 
Rudder-fiflh (rud'6r-flsh), n. See Pilot- 
fish. 

Rudder-head (rud'6r-hed), n. Tlie upper 
end of the rudder into which the tiller is 
fitted. 

Rudder-hole (md'6r-h61), n. A hole in the 
deck through which the head of the rudder 
passes. 

Riidder-nail (rud'dr-nal), n A nail used in 
fastening the pintle to the mdder. 
Rudder-pendant (rud'6r-pen-dant), n. See 
under Pendant and Rudder-chain. 
Rudder-stock (md’er-stok), n. The main 
piece or broadest part of the rudder, attached 
to the stern-post by the rudder-bands. 
Rudder-tacUe (md'^r-takl), n I'ackle at- 
tached to the rudder-pendants 
Rudder-trunk (rud'^r-tmngk), n. A casing 
of wood, fitted or boxed firmly into a round 
hole called the helm-port through which 
the mdder-stock is inserted 
Ruddled (md'id), a. Made mddy or red. 
Sir W. Scott 

Ruddlly (rud'i-li), adv. In a mddy manner; 
with a ruddy or reddish appearance. 
Ruddiness (rudl-nes), n. The state of being 
mddy • redness, or rather a lively flesh-col- 
our ; tiiat de^ee of redness which charac- 
terizes high health : applied chiefly to the 
complexion or colour of the human skin ; 
as, the ruddiness of the cheeks or lips. ‘ The 
rucidineM upon her lip is wet.' Shak 
Ruddle (md'l), n. [From the root of ruddy, 
red.] Tne name of a species of red earth, 
coloured by sesquioxide of iron. It is used 
for marking sheep. Spelled also Raddle, 
Reddle. 

Ruddle (md'l), v.t. To mark with ruddle. 

‘A fair sheep newly ruddled. ' Lady M. W. 
Montagu. 

Ruddle t (mdl), v.t. To raddle; to twist. 
Holland. 

Ruddle-man (mdl-man), n. One who digs 
mddle. Burton. 

RuddOO* Ruddock (md'ok), n. [A. Sax 
ruddue, adim. tromrud, red, whence ruddy.] 

1. A bird, the robin-redbreast. ‘ITie ruddock 
warbles soft.' Spenser. ‘The sweet and 
shrilly ruddock with Its bleeding breast ’ 
Hood.--% Gold coin, from its colour : called 
in this sense often Red-ruddock or Oolden- 
ruddock. [Old slang.] 

The greedy carle came within a space 
That own’d the gold, and saw the pot behind 
Where ruddecks lay, but ruddocks could not find. 

TurbervitU. 

The redde herring brought in the rtd ruddocks 
. . . and made Yarmouth for surgent put down the 
dtjr of Argent. Nash. 


If he have won golden ruddocks in his bag he must 
be wise and honourable. Lily. 

Ruddy (rud'l), a. [From A. Sax. rwd, red, 
rudu, redness. See Red.] 1. Of a red col- 
our, or of a colour approaching redness. 
‘New leaves . . . some ruddy coloured.' 
Dryden. ‘Smoke and rttddy flame.' Miifon. 
‘Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my 
heart.’ Qray. — % Of a lively flesh-colour, 
or the colour of the human skin in high 
health. Thus we say, ruddy cheeks, ruddy 
lips, a ruddy face or skin, a ruddy youth, 
and ruddy fruit. But the word is chiefly 
applied to the human skin. 

His face was ruddy, his hair was gold. Tennyson. 
8. Of a reddish shining colour ; as, ruddy 
gold. This epithet, as well as red, was ap- 
plied to gold probably because it used to be 
considerably alloyed with copper, which gave 
it a reddish colour. 

A crown of ruddy gold inclosed her brow Dryden 

Ruddy (md'l). V t. pret. & pp. ruddied; ppr 
ruddying. 'To make red or mddy. 

Rude (rod), a. [Fr. rude, rough, rugged, 
severe, from L rudis, in a natural state, not 
changed or improved by art, hence rough, 
raw, wild.] 1 Characterized by roughness; 
unformed by art, taste, or skill; not nicely 
finished, smoothed, or polished; rough; 
rugged; coarse: applied to material things. 
‘All meanly wrapped in the rude manger 
lies. ’ Milton *Rude and unpolished stones ’ 
Stilling fleet. - -2 Of coarse manners; uncivil; 
unpolite; uncourteous; impertinent; im- 
pudent; said of persons, conduct, lan- 
guage, or the like. ‘A rude despiser of good 
manners’ Shak. ‘Vane’s bold answers, 
termed rtide and ruffian-like.’ Sir J Hay- 
ward. 

Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch. Shak. 

8 Ignorant; untaught; clownish; barbar- 
ous; unpolished ‘A rude and savage man 
of Inde.’ Shak. ‘The rude forefathers 
of the hamlet sleep’ Gray. — A. Violent; 
tumultuous; boisterous; said of weather, 
storms, the sea, <fec. ‘ The rude sea ' Shak 
‘Winds rude in their shock.’ Milton.— 

5. Fierce; impetuous; as, the rude shock of 
armies —6. Lacking good taste, chasteness, 
grace, or elegance : said of language, style, 
or the like. ‘ In rude harsh-sounding lines ’ 
Shak. * Unblemished by my rude transla- 
tion ' Dryden. 

Rude am I in my speech Skak. 

— Jmpertimnt, Oficious, Rude. See under 
Impertinent.— Syn Rough, uneven, shape- 
less, unfashioned, mgged, unpolished, un- 
couth, inelegant, rustic, coarse, vulgar, 
clownish, raw, unskilful, untaught, illiter- 
ate, ignorant, uncivil, impolite, imper- 
tinent, saucy, impudent, insolent, surly, 
currish, churlish, brutal, uncivilized, bar- 
barous, savage, violent, fierce, tumultuous, 
turbulent, impetuous, boisterous, harsh, 
inclement, severe. 

Rudely (rod'll), adv. In a rude manner; as. 
(a) roughly; unskilfully; coarsely; as, work 
rudely executed ‘ 1 that am rudely stamp'd 
and want love’s majesty.’ Shak (b) With 
excessive bluutness or roughness; uncivilly; 
unpolitely; impertinently; as, an answer 
rudely given, (c) Violently; boisterously; 
fiercely; as, the gate was rudely assaulted 

Rudeness (rbd'nesl, n. The state or q^uality 
of being rude; as, (a) coarseness; roughness; 
unevenness. (&) Coarseness of manners, con- 
duct, or the like; incivility; impertinence. 
‘Whose wit is rudeness, whose good breed- 
ing tires.’ Cowper. (c) Want of training, 
polish, learning, or skill; Inelegance; iroor- 
ance. ‘ Leave the rudeness of that antique 
age.’ Spenser, (d) Violence ; Impetuosity ; 
as, the rudeness of an attack, conflict, &c 



Rudented (rb-den'tedX a. [See below.] In 
arch, same as Cabled. 


Rudenture (rb'den-tOr), n. [Fr., from L 
rudens, rudentis, a rope.] In arch, the figure 
of a rope or staff, plain or carved , with which 
the flutings of columns are sometimes filled. 
Called also Cabling. 

Ruderaryt (r5'd6r-a-ri), a. [L. ruderarius, 
from rudus, stones broken small and mixed 
with lime for plastering walls, &c ] Belong- 
ing to rubbish. Bailey. 

RuderaUont (r6-d6r-a'shon), n. [Lruder- 
atio, ruderationis. See Rdderary.] The 
act of paving wlUi pebbles or little stones 
and mortar. Bailey. 

Euda8l)Vt (rbdz'bi), n. An uncivil, turbu- 
lent fellow. 

Out of my sight 1 . . . rueUsby, begone 1 Shak. 


Budesheimer (rdd'es-him-dr), n. One of the 
white Rhine wines, most highly esteemed 
after Johannisberg. It is made from grapes 
produced near Rudeaheim, a town of l^s- 
sau, on the right bank of the Rhine opposite 
Bingen. 

Rudiment (rb'di-ment), n. [L. rudimentum, 
from rudis, rude See Rude, ] 1. That which 
is in an undeveloped state; the principle 
which lies at the beginning or bottom of 
any development; an unformed oruiiflnished 
beginning. * Moss is but the rudiment of a 
plant. ’ Bacon. 

The sappy boughs 

Attire themselves with blooms, sweet rudiments 
Of future harvest y Philip. 

2. An element or first principle of any art 
or science: especially in plural, the begin- 
nings, first steps, or introduction to any 
branch of knowledge; the elements or ele- 
mentary notions. 

To learn the order of my fingering 
I must begin with rudiments of art. Shak. 
The proposed law, they said, was a retrospective 
penal law, and therefore objectionable. If they used 
this argument in good faith they were ignorant of the 
very rudiments of the science of legislation, 

Macaulay. 

8. In biol. an imperfect organ; an organ 
which is never fully developed. 

Rudiment (rb'di-ment), v t. To furnish with 
first principles or rules; to ground; to settle 
in first principles. 

It Is the right discipline of knight-errantry to be 
rudtmented in losses at first, aticT to have the tyro- 
cinium somewhat tart. Gayton. 

Rudlmental (rb-di-ment'al), a. Relating to 
first principles; rudimentary. 

Your first rudimental essays in spectatorship were 
made in my shop, wlicre you often practised for hours. 

Spectator. 

Rudimentarv (rb-di-ment'a-ri), a. l. Per- 
taining to ruaiments or first principles; con- 
sisting in or dealing with first princlpleB; 
elementary; initial —2 In the state or form 
of a rudiment; in an undeveloped state; im- 
perfectly developed ; in the first stage of 
existence; embryonic. 

In the abdominal muscles of mammals, again, we 
find the abdominal sternum and ribs of Saurian rep- 
tiles indicated by white fibrous bands ; and in these 
mammals, which do not possess a clavicle, that bone 
Is usually represented by a ligament, just as the 
stylo-hyoid ligament in man represents a iiortion of 
the hyoidean arch which is elsewhere completely 
ossified. Such rudimentary structures, however, 
often display themselves at an early period of de- 
velopment, and are subsequently lost sight of. 

Dr. Carpenter. 

Rudity (rb'di-ti), n RudenesB. [Rare.] 
Rudmas-dayt (rbd'mas-da), n [That Is, 
rood-mas day, from rood, a cross ] The feast 
of the Holy Cross There were two of these 
feasts annually; one on May 8d, the Inven- 
tion of the Holy Cross, and the other on 
Sept. 14, the Holyrood day, or the Exalta- 
tion of the Holy Cross. 

RudOlpklne (ro-dol'fin), a. An epithet ap- 
plied to a set of astronomical tanks com- 
posed by Kepler, and founded on the obser- 
vations of Tycho Brahb. They were so 
named in honour of Rudolph II. , emperor 
of Bohemia. 

Rue (rb), V t. pret. pp. rued; ppr. ruing. 
[A. Sax hredwan, to repent, to rue; cog. D. 
rouwen, O.H G hriuwan (Mod. G. reuen), 
to repent; ultimately from same root as 
crude, L. crudus, raw, cruel, L. crudelis; 
Skr. krdra, hard, cniel. Hence ruth ] 1. To 
regret ; to grieve for; to repent; as, to rue 
the commission of a crime. 

Yes. Warwick, I remember It to my grief; 

And by his soul, thou and thy house shall rue It. 


Chose freely what it now so justly rues. Milton. 

2.t To cause to grieve ; to make repentant, 
compassionate, or sorrowful ; to afflict. 
Spenser. —Z. To repent of and withdraw, or 
try to withdraw, from; as, to rue a bargain. 
[Colloq.] 

Rue (rb), v.t. 1. To have compassion. Spen- 
ser. —2. To become sorrowful, grieved, or 
repentant. 

Old year, we'll dearly rue for you. Tennyson. 

Ruet (rb), n. Sorrow; repentance. Shak. 

Rue (rb), n. [Fr. rue, from L. ruta, from 
Gr. ruM, rue.] A stronff-scented plant of 
the genus Ruta, nat, order Rutaceee. The 
species are suffrutescent herbaceous plants, 
with alternate exstipulated pinnated or de- 
compound leaves, covered with pellucid 
dots. Comparatively few of them are known 
or cultivated. R. graveolens, or common 
rue, sometimes called herb-grace, has been 
used from time immemorial, along with 
rosemary, as an emblem of remembrance 


ITftte, fltr, fat^ 4U; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; nbte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sa abune; f, Sc. fry. 
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and grace, on account of its evergreen foli- 
age. Other authorities connect the name 
‘nerb-grace’ (or as Shakspere has it ‘herb 
of grace ’) with the ancient use of the plant 



Rue (Ruia g’raveolens). 

as a disinfectant, in exorcizing evil spirits, 
or in sprinkling the people with holy water. 
Jeremy Taylor, for instance, speaks of exor- 
cists being about to ‘ try the devil by holy 
water, Incense, sulphur, and rue, which from 
thence, as we suppose, came to be called 
‘ herb of grace." The stamens are remark- 
able for their presenting an instance of vege- 
table irritability. Every part of it is marked 
by transparent dots filled with volatile oil, 
which is obtained from it by distillation. 
The odour of rue is very strong and disagree- 
able, and the taste acrid and bitter; it pos- 
sesses powerful stimulant, antispasmodic, 
and tonic properties, and when judiciously 
used is very serviceable in hysteria and other 
convulsive disorders. 

Here in this place 

I'll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace: 

Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 

In the retnembrance of a weeping queen, SAai. 

Rueful (ro'ful), a. 1 Causing to rue or la- 
ment; woful; mournful; sorrowful; to be 
lamented. ‘Spur them to rueful work.’ 
Shah. — 2 Expressing sorrow ; suggesting 
sorrow or melancholy ; pitiful. ‘ Two rue- 
ful figures with long black cloaks.’ Sir W 
Scott 

lie siglied and cast a rueful eye. Dryden, 

Syn. Woful, mournful, sorrowful, doleful, 
lamentable, piteous 

Ruefully (ro'ful-li). ado. In a rueful man- 
ner; mournfully; sorrowfully. 

Why should an ape run away from a snail, and 
very ruefully and frightfully look back ? 

Dr H More 

Ruefulness (rd'ful-nes), n The state of be- 
ing rueful; sorrowfulness; muumfuliiess. 
Ruell-bone, n. See Rewel-bone. 

Ruelle (ru-el'), n, fFr. dim of nte, a street.] 
A bed-chamber in which persons of high 
rank in France during the sixteenth and 
seventeentli centuries held receptions in the 
morning, to which those distinguished for 
learning, wit, &c , were invited ; hence, a 
circle or coterie where tlie events of the day 
were discussed. 

The poet, who flourished in the scene, is con- 
demneef in the ruelle. Dryden 

Ruellia (ri)-erii-a), n. [After J Jiouelle, 
a French botanist.) A genus of tropical 
Asiatic and Australian plants, nat order 
Acanthacero, some species of which are culti- 
vated in China and Assam for the fine indigo 
they yield. Others are grown on account of 
the beauty of their flowers 
Rufesoent (rd-fes'entt, a. [L. rufescens, ru- 
fcacentis, ppr. of rufesco, inceptive fonned 
from rufus, red.] Reddish; tinged with 
red. 

Ruff (ruf), n. [A word whose origin is not 
very clear. Some regard it as a form of 
rough used as a noun ; but more probably 
It Is connected with Prov Fr. ru/o, a crease 
or wrinkle. Armor, roufen, a wrinkle, a 
fold, roufenna, to wrinkle, Sp. rufo, frizzed, 
curled ; comp, also D, ru^, a fold. ] 1. A 
large muslin or linen collar plaited, crimped, 
or fluted, formerly an important ornament 
of dress among both sexes. ' Here to-mor- 
row with his nest ru/ on.’ Shah. ‘With 
ruf 8, and cuffs, and fardingals.' Shak.— 

2. Something like a ruff; something puck- 
ered or plaited. 

I reared this flower ; 

Soft on the paper rti/T >ts leaves I spread. Pope. 

8. An exhibition of pride or haughtiness. 
How nuuiy princes, that. In the ruff of all their 


glory, have been taken down from the head of a 
conquering army to the wheel of the victor’s chariot I 
Sir R. L' Estrange. 

4. A particular species of pigeon having fea- 
thers disposed round its neck in the form 
of a ruff.— 6. A genus (Machetes) of wading 
birds of the family Scolopacidie, of which 
genus Jf. pugnax is the only known species. 
It is alike curious in the disposition of its 
plumage and for its pugnacious character. 
It derives its common name from the dis- 
position of the long feathers of the neck in 
the male, which stand out like a ruff. The 
ruffs are birds of passage, appearing at cer- 
tain seasons of the year in the north of 
Europe, When taken and fattened they are 
dressed like the woodcock, and their flesh is 
much esteemed. The female is called reeve. 



Ruff {Machetes pug^nax). 


6 t A state of roughness; rnggedness; hence, 
rude or riotous procedure or conduct. ‘ To 
ruffle it out in a riotous ruff. ’ Latimer. 

As fields set all their bristles up. In such a ruff wert 
thou. Chapman. 

7. t The top of a loose boot turned over. Shak 
8 In mach. an annular ridge formed on a 
shaft or other piece, commonly at a journal, 
to prevent endlong motion. Thus a a are 
ruffs limiting the length of the journal h, to 
which the pillows or brasses are exactly 
fitted, so that the shaft is prevented from 
moving on end. Ruffs sometimes consist of 
separate rings fixed in the positions intended 



aa, Ruffs on a Shaft. 


by set screws, &c. They are then called 
loose ruffs — 9. A low vibrating beat of a 
drum; a ruffle. 

Ruff (ruf), v.t. 1. To ruffle; to disorder. 
Spenser. — 2 In falconry^ to hit without 
trussing— 3. To applaud by making noise 
with hands or feet. (Scotch ] 

Buff (ruf), 71. [Pg. ritfa, a game with dice, a 
raffle.] 1. An old game at cards, the prede- 
cessor of whist. — 2, The act of trumping 
when you have no cards of the suit led. 
Ruff (ruf), V t. In card-playing, to trump 
instead of following suit. 

Ruffe (ruf), n. A small British fish of the 
porch family {Acerina or Perea cemua) 
Called also Pope. 

Ruffian (ruFi-an), n. (O Fr rufieii, ruffien, a 
ruffian; Sp. rufiaii, a ruffian, a pimp, a bully 
of a brothel; It. ruffia7io, a pimp. According 
to Diez from a Teutonic root iruf, seen in 
raufen, to scuffle, to fight.] l.t A pimp; a 
pander; a paramour. Prynne; Holland.— 
2. A boisterous, brutal fellow; a fellow ready 
for any desperate crime; a robber; a cut- 
throat; a murderer. 

Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night, rob, murder? Shak. 

Ruffian (ruf'i-an), a. Of or belonging to 
a ruffian ; brutal ; sav^ely boisterous ; tu- 
multuous; raging. ^Ruffian lust.’ Shak. 

‘ Ruffian billows.’ Shak. ‘ With ruffian 
da^er stabbed a knight ’ Sir W. Scott. 

(rufi-an), v.i To play the ruffian; 
to rage; to raise tumult. ‘If it (the wind) 
hath ru^an’ef so upon the sea.' Shak 
RuffLanisIl (ruf'i-an-lsh), a. Having the 
qualities or manners of a ruffian. 
Ruffianism (rufi-an-izm), n. The char- 
acter, habits, or manners of ruffians. Sir 
J. Mackintosh. 

Ruffian-like (ruf^-an-llk), a. Same as 
RtiManly. Sir J. Hayward. 

Ruffianly (mfi-an-ll), a. Like a ruffian; 
characteristic of a ruffian ; bold in crimes ; 
violent; licentious. 

Some frenchlfied or outlandish monsieur, who hath 


nothing else to make him famous, I should say in- 
famous, but an effeminate, ruffianly, ugly, and de- 
formed lock. Prynne. 

Ruffin t (ruf'in), a. Disordered- Spenser. 
Ruffin t (ruf' In), n. A lufflan; a ruffler. 

Spenser. 

Bufflnoust (rufin-us), a. Ruffianly; out- 
rageous Chapman. 

Ruffle (ruf 1), V. t. [A freq. of r^; D. ruyffeln, 
to wrinkle. See RuFF.] 1. disorder; to 
disturb the arrangement of ; to rumple ; to 
derani^e; to disarrange; to make uneven by 
flotation; as, ruMed attire; ruffled hair. 
‘Where Contemplation prunes her ruffled 
wings.’ Pope.— 2. To disturb the surface of; 
to cause to ripple or rise in waves. 

She smoothed the rtffi’d seas. Drydtn. 

8. To discompose; to agitate; to disturb; as, 
to ruffle the mind ; to ruffle the passions or 
the temper. 

The small violence done 

Rankled in him and ruffled all his heart. Tennyson, 

4. To throw into disorder or confusion by 
attacking. 

The knight . . had next found out 
The advantage of the ground where best 
He might the riffled foe Invest. Hudibras. 

6. t To throw together in a disorderly man- 
ner. 

I ruffled up fall’n leaves in heap. Chapman. 

6. To furnish or adorn with ruffles ; aa, to 
ruffle a shirt. ‘ The coffin to be well pitched, 
lined, and ruffled with fine crape.’ Lamb, 

7. To contract into plaits or folds. ‘A smidl 
skirt of fine ruffled linen.’ Addison.— To 
ru^ one’s feathers or plumage, {a) to irri- 
tate one ; to make one angry ; to disturb or 
fret one. (&) To get Irritated, angry, or fretted. 
Farrar. 

Ruffie (rufl), v.i. 1. To grow rough or turbu- 
lent. ‘The bleak winds do sorely ruffle.' 
Shak.— 2. To play loosely; to flutter. 

On his right shoulder his thick mane reclin'd, 

Ruffles at speed and dances in the wind. Dryden. 

3. t To be rough; to act roughly or rudely; 
to be in contention. 

They would riffde with jurors. Bacon. 

4. To put on airs; to swagger. ‘ The gallants 
who ruffled in silk and embroidery.' Sir W. 
Scott. Often with an indefinite it. 

Lady, i cannot riffle tt m red and yellow. 

B. jponson. 

Ruffle (ruH), n. 1. A strip of plaited cambric 
or other fine cloth attached to some border 
of a garment, as to the wristband or bosom; 
a frill. — 2. A state of being disturbed or 
agitated; disturbance; agitation; commo- 
tion; as, to put the mind or temper in a 
ruffle. 

Make it your daily business to moderate your aver- 
sions and desires, and to govern them by reason. 
This will guard you against many a ruffie of spirit, 
both of anger and sorrow. IVatts. 

3 A low vibrating beat of the drum, not so 
loud as the roll, used on certain occasions in 
military affairs, as a mark of respect. [In 
this last sense often contracted into ruff.y- 
Rujffs of a boot,t the turned-down top hang- 
ing in a loose manner, like the ruffle of a 
shirt. 

One of the rowells of my silver spurs catched hold 
of the ruffle qf my hoot, B. Jonson. 

Ruffle, Ruff (ruf '1, ruf), v.t. To beat the 
ruffle on; as, to ruffle a drum. 

Ruffleless (rufl-les), a. Having no ruffles. 
Rufflemeni (ruH-ment), n. Act of ruffling. 
Ruffler (ruf'l-6r), n. l. A bully; a swag- 
gerer. ‘ Assaults, if not murders, done at 
his own doors by that crew of rufflers.’ 
Milton.— 2. A sewing-machine attachment 
for forming ruffles in dress goods. 

Rufin (riirin), n. [L. ruf us, red. ] In ckem. 
a red substance formed by the action of 
heat on phlorizin. 

Rufous (rb'fus), a. [L. ruf us, red, probably 
from the root of L. ruheo, to be red.] Red- 
dish; of a reddish colour, or rather of a yel- 
lowish or brownish red. 

Ruft (nift), n. Eructation; belching; rift. 
Dufiglison. 

Rufter-hood (mf'Wr-hyd}, n. In falconru, 
a hood to be worn by a hawk when she is 
first drawn. 

Rug (rug), n. [Lit. a rough, shaggy fabric, 
from the Scandinavian : Icel. rbggr, a tuft, 
shagariness; Sw. rugg, raga, rough hair. 
Rugged is a derivative, and rag a closely 
allied form.] 1. A nappy, heavy woollen 
fabric used for various purposes ; as, (o) a 
cover for a bed ; (6) for protecting the car- 
pet before a fireplace ; a hearth-rug ; (c) for 
protecting the lejra against the cold on a 
journey by rail, «c. ; a railway-rug. — 2. A 
rough, woolly or shaggy dog. Shak. 


Oh, diain; Oh, Sc. locA; %,go\ J.iob; ft, ITr. ton; ng, slny; th, <Aen; th, tAin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure. —See KkT, 
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Eng (rug), v.t [O.E. Togge, to rend ; comp. 

rugga, to rock ] To pull hastily or 
roughly; to tear; to tug. [Scotch.] 

The gude auld times of ntggiptf and riving are 
come back again. Sir IV. Scott. 

Rug (rug), n. A rough or hasty pull ; a tug. 
[Scotch. ] 

Rllg» (rd'Jd), n. pi. [L., pi. of ritga, a 
wnnkle.] In anat. the folds into which the 
mucous membrane of some organs is thrown 
by the contraction of the external coats. 
Rugate (rb'gat), a. [FromL. nfgia, a wrinkle.] 
Wrinkled; having alternate ridges and de- 
pressions. 

Bugged (rug'ed), a. [little more than a 
slightly different form of ragged, but directly 
from rug (which see) ] 1. Jnll of rough pro- 
jections on the surface ; broken into sharp 
or irregular points or prominences, or other- 
wise uneven ; as, a rugged mountain ; a 
rugged road. ‘A weak and weary traveller, 
tired with a tedious and rugged way ' Sir 
J. Denham —2. Not neat or regular; un- 
even; ragged. * His well-proportioned beard 
made rough and rugged. Shak.—S. Rough 
with hair or tufts of any kind ; bristly ; 
shaggy. ‘ The rugged Russian bear. ' Shak. 
i. Rough in temper; hai*8h; hard; crabbed; 
austere. 

The greatest favours . neither melt nor endear 
him; but leave him as hard, runted, and uncon- 
cerned as ever. South 

6. Stormy; turbulent; tempestuous; rude, j 
‘Every gust of rugged winds’ Milton — I 

6. Rough to the ear; harsh; gating; as, a 
rugged verse in poetry; rugged prose. ‘ The 
harsh cadence of a rugged line.*^ Dryden.-- 

7. Sour; surly; frowning; wrinkled. ‘Rugged 
forehead.' Spenser. 

Gentle, ray lord, sleek o’er your runted looks. 

Be bright and jovial among your guests to-night 
Shak. 

8. Violent; rude; boisterous. ‘ With rugged 
truncheon charged the knight.’ Hudwrae. 

9. In hot. scabrous; rough with tubercles or 

stiff points, as a leaf or stem.— SVN. Rough, 
uneven, wrinkled, craggy, coarse, rude, 
harsh, hard, crabbed, severe, austere, surly, 
sour, frowning, violent, boisterous, tumul- 
tuous, turbulent, stormy, tempestuous, in- 
clement. I 

Ruggedly (mg'ed-ll), adv. In a rough or | 
rugged manner ; violently ; sourly. ‘ Look 
not ruggedly upon me ’ Beau. FI. 
Rnggewess (rug'ed-ues), n. The quality or 
state of being rugged; as, (a) roughness; as- 
perity of surface; as, the ruggedness of land 
or of roads. 

No person can look on the features, noble even to 
ruggvdntss, the dark furrows of the cheek, the h.^g- 
gmrd and wofui stare of the eye, the sullen and con- 
temptuous curve of the hp, and doubt that they be- 
long to a man too proud and too sensitive to be 
happy. Macaulay 

(5) Roughness of temper or manners, harsh- 
ness ; surliness ; coarseness ; rudeness ‘ A 
wife who had the ruggedness of a man with- 
out his force.' Johnson, (c) Stonniness; 
boisterousness. 

Bogging (rug'ing), n Heavy napped cloth 
for m^ng rugs, wrapping blankets, 
Rug-gOWn (iTJ^goun), n. A gown made of 
a coarse nappy woollen cloth. B Jonson 
Rug-gOWnM (rug'gound), a Wearing a 
coarse gown or rug. ‘ A rug-gowned watch - 
maa ’ Beau, dc FI. 

Buggy t (mg'!), a. Rugged; rough Chaucer 
Bug^eadedt (rug^hed-ed),a Shock-headed. 
Shak. 

Buglnt (rug^in), n. A nappy cloth. Wise- 
man. 

Bngllie (rd'jSn), n. [Fr.] A surgeon’s rasp; 
an instrument for removing the diseased 
surface of bones. Dunalison. 
Bag 08 a(rb'gd' 8 a), n.p2. [L nt^oims.wrinkled.] 
An order of extinct Actinozoa, with whose 
corsllum we are alone ac(]uainted, all, with 
one exception {Holocystis elegans, which 
occurs in the lower cretaceous series), from 
palaeozoic rocks. The corallum is highly 
developed, sclerodermic, with true thecae, 
and the septa and tabulae are often com- 
bined. Agassiz proposes to class the Rugosa 
under the H^rozoa rather than with the 
Actinozoa. The septa of mftose corals are 
developed in multiples of four. 

Rugose (rtt'gds), a. [L. rugosus, from ruga, 
a wrinkle.] Wrinkled; full of wrinkles. 
*'rhe internal rugose coat of the intestines ’ 
Wiseman. In hot. a term applied to a leaf 
in which the veins are more contracted 
than the disc, so that the latter rises into 
little inequalities, as in sage, primrose, cow- 
slip, Ac. 


Rugosity (rb-gosT-ti), n. l. A state of being 
rugose or wrinkled.— 2. A wrinkle; a pucker; 
a slight ridge. 

Rugous (rd^s), a. Same as Rugose. Owen. 
Rugulose (r5'gfi-16s), a. In hot. finely 
vmnkled, as a leaf. 

Ruin (riJ'in), n. [Fr. mine, from L. r^iina, a 
falling down, downfall, ruin, from ruo, m- 
turn, to fall with violence, to rush down.] 
1 . 1 The act of falling or tumblbig down ; 
violent fall. ‘His ruin startled the other 
steeds.' Chapman.— 2. That change of any- 
thing which destroys it or entirely defeats 
its object, or unfits it f6r use; destruction; 
overthrow; downfall; as, the ruin of a house ; 
the ruin of an army; the ruin of a govern- 
ment ; the ruin of health. ‘ Utter ruin of 
the house of York.’ Shak. ‘ Fed the ruin 
of the state ' Shak.—S That which promotes 
injury, decay, or destruction; bane; destruc- 
tion; perdition. 

The errors of young men are the rutn of business. 

Bacon. 

And he said. Because tlie gods of the kings of 
Syria help them, therefore will I sacrifice to them 
that they may help me. But they were the rum of 
him and of all Israel. a Chr. xxvm. 33. 

4 A buililing or anything in a state of decay 
or dilapidation; soniething breaking up or 
hastening to destruction; a wreck; as, his 
mind is now a mere ruin ‘A Gothic ruin' 
Tennyson.— b. pi. The remains of a decayed 
or demolished city, house, fortress, or any 
work of art or other thing; as, the ruins of 
Balbec, Palmyra, or Persepolis; the ruins 
of a wall. (There is little difference between 
this and the preceding sense, only in the 
former the ruined object is looked at as a 
whole, in this is considered to be made up of 
parts; and while we call a ruined building 
a ruin, we generally speak of the ruvis of 
the building ] 

The labour of a day will not build up a virtuous 
habit on the ruins of an old and vicious character 
Buckmin rter. 

6. The state of being ruined, decayed, de- 
stroyed, or rendered worthless; as, to go to 
ruin. 

Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 

To cureless rutn. Shak. 

Syn. Destruction, downfall, perdition, fall, 
overthrow, subversion, defeat, bane, pest, 
mischief. 

Ruin (rb'in), t) t To bring to ruin; to cause 
to fall to pieces or decay; to make to perish; 
to bring to destruction; to impair seriously ; 
to damage essentially; to destroy; to de- 
feat; to overthrow; to demolish; as, to ruin 
a city, a government, commerce, one’s 
health, constitution, or reputation ‘ Re- 
solved to ruin or to rule the state ' Dry- 
den 

By thee raised. I rutn all my foes, Milton. 

A nation loving gold must rule thw place, 

Our temples rutn and our rites deface Drydm 
The eyes of other people are the eyes that rutn us 
Franklin. 

Ruin (rb'in), v 1. 1. To fall into ruins ; to 
run to ruin; to fall into decay or be dilapi- 
dated. 

Though he his house of polish’d marble build, 

Yet shall it rum like the motli’s frail cell. Sandys 

2 To he brought to poverty or misery. 
[Rare. ] 

If we are idle, and disturb the industrious in their 
business, we shall rum the faster. Locke 

Rulnable (rb'in-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
ruined 

Ruinate (roTn-at), v t. To ruin; to demol- 
ish ; to subvert ; to destroy ; to reduce to 
poverty or ruin. 

I will not ruinate my father’s house. 

Who gave his blood to luue the stones together. 

Shak. 

Philio and Nabis were already ruinated, and now 
it was nis turn to be assailed. Bacon. 

Rnlnatet (rb'in-at), v.i. To fall; to tumble. 
Spenser. 

Ruinate (rb'in-&t), a. Brought to ruin ; 
ruined ; in ruins. ‘A mansion here all ruin- 
ate.' J. Webster 

Shall love In building grow so ruinate f Shak, 

Ruination ( rb-in-a'shon ), n. The act of 
ruinating; subversion; overthrow; demoli- 
tion. 

Roman coins were over covered in the ground, in 
the sudden ruinatum of towns by the Saxons. 

Camden. 

Rnlner (rbTn-6r), n. One that ruins or de- 
stroys. ‘ The most certain deformers and 
ruvners of the church.' MUton. 

Bulnlform (rb'in-l-form). a. fL. ruina, min, 
and forma, shape.] Having the appearance 
of mins, or the mins of houses Certain 
minerals are said to he roiniform. 


Ruinous (rbTn-usX a. [L. ruinosus, from 
mina, min. See Ruin,] 1. Fallen to ruin; 
decayed; dilapidated; as, an edifice, bridge, 
or wall In a ruinous state.— 2. Composed of 
ruins; consisting In ruins; as, a ruinous 
heap. Is. xvii. 1.— 8. Destructive; baneful; 
pernicious; bringing or tending to bring 
certain ruin. 

A stop might be put to that ruinous practice of 
gaming. Swift. 

Syn. Dilapidated, decayed, demolished, per- 
nicious, destructive, baneful, wasteful, in- 
jurious, mischievous. 

Ruinously (ro'in-us-li), adv. In a ruinous 
manner; destmctlvely. 

Ruinousness (ibTn-us-nes), n. A ruinous 
state or Quality. 

Rukh (niK), n. A roc. Marco Polo mentions 
a bird of great size as appearing in Madagas- 
car at certain seasons, supposed to be the 
extinct jEpyomis maximus. 

Rulable (rOl'a-bl), a. 1. Capable of being 
ruled; governable.— 2. Subject to rule; ac- 
cordant to rule Bacon. 

Rule (rbl), n. [0 E. rente, rewle, from O.Fr. 
reule, riule (Mod. Fr. rkgle), from L. regula, 
a straight piece of wood, a ruler, a rule, 
pattern, or model (whence regular), from 
rego, to keep or lead in a straight line. See 
Regal, also Right.] 1 . Government; sway; 
empire ; control ; supreme command or au- 
thority. 

A wise servant shall have rule over a son that 
causeth shame. Prov. xvii 2 

And his stern rule the groaning land obey’d. Pofe. 

2. That which is established as a principle, 
standard, or guide for action; that by which 
any procedure is to be adjusted or regu- 
lated, or to wliich it is to be conformed; 
that which is settled by authority or custom 
for guidance and direction; as, (a) an estab- 
lished mode or course of proceeding pre- 
scribed in private life, 

A rule which you do not apply is no rule at all 
y. M Mason. 

A rule that relates even to the smallest part of our 
life, is of great benefit to us, merely as it is a rule 

Law. 

Hence, (1) a line of conduct; behaviour. 

If you prized my lady’s favour at any thing more 
than contempt, you would not give means for this un- 
civil rule. Shak 

(2) Method; regularity; propriety of be- 
haviour. 

He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 

Within the belt of rule Shak. 

(6) A maxim, canon, or precept to be ob- 
served in any art or science. 

For in writing what I have set about, I shall con- 
fine myself neither to his (Horace’s) rules, nor to any 
man's rules that ever lived. Sterne, 

(c) In monasteries, corporations, or societies, 
a law or regulation to be observed by the 
society and its particular members; also the 
body of such laws or regulations; as, to live 
according to the rule of St. Benedict, (d) In 
late, a point of law settled by authority; 
also, the mode of procedure settled by law- 
ful judicial authority for some court or 
courts of justice Rules are either general 
or partiemar. General rules are such orders 
relating to matters of practice as are laid 
down and promulgated by the court for the 
general guidance of the suitors. Formerly 
each court of common law issued its own 
genera] rules, witliout much regard to the 
practice in the other courts; but of late the 
object has been to assimilate the practice 
in all the courts of common law. 'They are 
a declaration of what the court will do, or 
require to be done, in all matters falling 
within the terms of the rule, and they re- 
semble in some respects the Roman edict. 
Particular rules are such as are confined to 
the particular case in reference to which 
they have been granted.— Rttfc/? of course, 
those which are drawn up by the proper 
oflacers on the authority of the mere signa- 
ture of counsel; or, in some instances, as 
upon a judge's flat, or allowance by the 
master, &c. , without any signature by coun- 
sel. Rules which are not of course are 
grantable on the motion, either of the party 
actually Interested, or of his counsel.— A 
rule to show cause, or a rule nisi, means that 
unless the party against whom it has been 
obtained snows sufficient cause to the con- 
trary, the rule, which is conditional, will be- 
come absolute (e) In arith. and alg. a de- 
terminate mode prescribed for perwrmlng 
any operation and producing a certain re- 
sult; a certain prescribed series of opera- 
tions, adapted to discover, from the given 
conditions to which an unknown number, 


nte, IMr, fat, W; m6, met, bdr; pine, pin; ndte, net, mbve; tflbe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; d. So. abune; ft So. fey. 
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dko., It subjected, what that number, dpc., is; 

aa, rules for addition, subtraction, Ac. ; rules 
for practice; rules for the extraction of 
roots, <fec. Algiebraic rules are often ex- 
pressed in formulas; thus, if a, b, c repre- 
sent the three sides of a right-angled tri- 
angle, of which c is the hypoten use, t he 
formula for determining c is c= 

Rule qf three. See PROPORTION, 7. (f) In 
^am. an established form of construction 
in a particular class of words; or the expres- 
sion of that form in words. Thus it is a 
rule in English, that s or es, added to a 
noun in the singular number, forms the 
plural of that noun ; but man forms its 
plural men, and is an exception to the rule. 
3. An instrument by which lines are drawn; 
also, an instrument for measuring short 
lengths, and performing various operations 
in mensuration There are of course nu- 
merous kinds of rules adai>ted to their pe- 
culiar objects. A common form is the rule 
for making linear measurements, used by 
carpenters and other artificers. It is divided 
into inches and fractions, and is usually 
jointed, so that it may be folded up and 
carried in the pocket. Those used by some 
classes of artificers are, however, made in a 
single piece. See Rvlevl.— G auging rule 
Same as Gauging-rod (which see). See also 
Parallel ruler, under Parallel, Sliding- 
rule.— 4. In printing, a thin plate of metal, 
of the same height as types, usually brass, 
used for separating headings, titles, the col- 
umns of type in a book, or columns of type in 
tabular work, <fec ; also a slip of metal laid 
above the last line set, to facilitate placing 
tsrpe in the stick.— 5. In plasteriiuj, a strip 
of wood placed on the face of a wall as a 
guide to assist in keeping the plane surface. 
--Rule joint, a movable joint such as those 
in the rules used by carpenters and other 
artificers.— /fufe of the road, the rule that a 
driver or rider, on passing another, must 
pass on the right hand of the other. In other 
countries than Britain the rule is the op- 
posite. The rule of the road at sea is more 
complicated. of thumb, a rule sug- 
gested by a practical rather than a scientific 
knowledge.— of a prison, certain 
limits without the walls, within which pris- 
oners in custody were sometimes allowed to 
live. ‘The rules of the Fleet.’ Thackeray. 
— Stn. Government, sway, empire, control, 
direction, regulatirm, law, canon, precept, 
maxim, guide, order, method. 

Rule (rdl), V t pret. <fe pp ruled; ppr ruUi^ 

l. To govern ; to command ; to exercise 
authority or dominion over; to control; to 
conduct; to manage; to bridle; to restrain. 

If a man know not how to rule his own house, how 
shall he take care of the church of Lrodl’ 

1 Tim Hi. 5. 

Close delations, working from the heart 

That passion cannot rule Shak. 

Rome I 'tis thine alone with awful sway. 

To rule mankind and make the world obey 

Dr^i'den. 

2. To prevail on ; to persuaile ; to gufdo ; to 
advise : generally or always in the passive, 
BO that to be ruled by ^ to take the advice or 
follow the directions of 

I think she will be ruled 
In all respects by me ; nay, more. I doubt it not 

Shak. 

8. To settle as by a rule. ‘ A ruled case with 
the schoolmen.' Atterbury —4. To mark 
with lines by a ruler; as, to rule a blank 
book.— 6. In law, to establish by decision or 
rule; to determine; to decide; thus, a court 
is said to mfe a point. Burrill. 

Rule (rOl), v.i 1. To have power or com- 
mand; to exercise supreme authority. ‘By 
me princes rule.’ Prov. vlil. 10. It is often 
followed by over. 

They shall rule (n>er their oppressors. Is. xiv. a. 

We subdue and rule over all other creatures. Ray. 

2. To prevail; to decide. 

Away with scrupulous wit I now arms must rule. 

Shak. 

8, In law, to decide; to lay down and settle 
a rule or order of court ; to order by rule ; 
to enter a rule. — 4. In com. to stand or 
maintain a level; as, prices rule lower than 
formerly. _ , x , 

RulelesB (rttlles), a. Being without rule ; 
lawless. . ^ , 

Ruler ( rbl'6r), n. 1. One that rules or gov- 
erns ; one who is Invested with authority, 
or who exercises supreme power over others; 
a monarch, or the like —2. One that makes 
or executes laws; one that susslsts In carrying 
on a government; thus, legislators and magis- 
ta^tes are called rulers. —8. A rule ; an In- 
strument made of wood, brass, Ivory, &c., 


with straight edges or sides, by which 
straight lines may be drawn on paper, parch- 
ment, or other substance, by guiding a pen 
or pencil along the edge, (^e Rule, and 
Parallel ruler under PARALLEL.) When a 
ruler has the lines of chords, tangents, slues, 
<fec. , it is called a scale. See Scale. 
Rulesset (rb-les'), a. Without rule; lawless; 
rulelesB. Spenser. 

Ruling (rtil'ing), p. and a. 1. Marking with 
lines, as with a ruler; as, a ruling machine; 
a niling pen. — 2. Having control or author- 
ity; governing; reigning; chief; prevalent; 
predominant. 

The rultnjt passion, be It what it will, 

The ruling passion conquers reason still. Pope. 

—Ruling elder, in the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church, a member of a kirk-session, and a 
layman, whose office is generally to assist 
the minister in the management of the secu- 
lar and spiritual interests of tlie parish or 
congregation. — Syn. Predominant, chief, 
con trolling, governing, prevailing, prevalent. 
Ruling (rtil'ing), n A rule or point settled 
by a judge or court of law. 

RuUngly (rol'ing-li), adv. In a ruling man- 
ner; so as to rule; controllingly. 

RuUlchles (rul'li-chizV n. [B ) Chopped 
meat stuffed into small bags of tripe, which 
are then cut into slices and fried. l!New 
York.] 

RulUon (rul'yun), n. [Such forms as rilling, 
reweling are also found, probably from 
A. Sax. rifling, a kind of shoe.] 1. A shoe 
made of nn tanned leather. —2 A coarse- 
made masculine woman ; a rough ill-made 
animal [Scotch ) 

Rulyt (rol'i), a [See Unruly.] Orderly; 
peaceable; easily restrained. Gascoigne. 
Rum (mm), n. [Probably of West Indian 
origin Wedgwood, however, derives it from 
an old cant word rum-bouse , ram-booze, 
good drink. ] Spirit distilled from cane 
juice, or from the scunimings of the juice 
from the boiling-house, or from the treacle or 
molasses which drains from sugar, or from 
dunder, the lees of former distillations,— 
Pine-apple rum, rum flavoured with slices 
of pine-apple. 

Rum (rum), a. (Wedgwood derives from an 
old thieves' slang word rum, rome, great, 
good ; used in a contemptuous sense. See 
Rum, the drink.] Old-fashioned; odd; queer. 
[Slang,] 

01(1 Fog’e; looked first at the money, and then at 
him, and then he coviglied m his rum way, so that I 
knew something was coining. Dtrkefts. 

Rum (rum), n. A queer, odd, indescribable 
person or thing. (Slang. ] 

The books which booksellers call rums, appear to 
be very numerous. Nichols. 

No company comes 

But a rabble of tenants, and rusty, dull rums 

Swift. 

Rumble (mm'bl). v.i. (Same word as D. 
rommelen, Dan ramie, G. rummeln, rum- 
peln, probably imitative of sound.] 1. To 
make a low, heavy, hoarse, continued sound; 
as, thunder rumbles at a distance. — 2. To 
roll about. 

When love so rumbles in his pate, no sleep romes 
to his eyes. Sutkling. 

3, t To make a soft murmuring sound; to 
ripple. 

Tlie trembling streams, which wont in channels clear 
To rumble gently down with murmur soft. Spefiser. 

Rumble (rum'bl), v.t To rattle. 

And then he rumbled his money with his hands in 
his trowsers’ pockets, and looked and spoke very 
little like a thriving lover Trollope. 

Rumble (rum'bl), n. 1. A hoarse, low, heavy, 
continuous sound; a rumbling; as, the rum- 
ble of distant thunder. ‘Clamour and rf/rndfe, 
and ringing and clatter.' Tennyson.— 2.t A 
report; a rumour. —3. A seat for servants 
behind a carriage. 

The single gentleman and Mr. Garland were in the 
carriage, and . . . Kit, well wrapped and muffled up, 
was in the rumble behind. Dickens. 

4. A revolving cylinder or box in which 
articles are placed to be jn’ound, cleaned, or 
polished by mutual attrition. Grinding or 
polishing material may be added according 
to the need of the subject. 

Rumble-gumption (rum-bl-gum'shon), n. 
See RUMGUMPTION. 

Rumbler (rum'bl-dr), n. The person or 
thing that rumbles. 

Rumoling (rum'bl-ingX p. and a. Making 
a low, heavy, continued sound; aB,nimblvng 
thunder. A rumbling noise is a low, heavy, 
continued noise. — Rumbling drains, in ogH. 
drains formed of a stratum of rubble-stones. 


Rumbling (rum'bl-ing), n. A low, heavy^ 
continued sound; a rumble. Jer. xlvii. a 
Rumbllngly (mm'bl-ing-li), adv. In a 
rumbling manner. 

Rumbo (rum'bo), n. [Probably from rum.) 
A nautical drink. 

Hawkins the boatswain, and Derrick the quarter- 
master, were regaling themselves with a can of 
rumbo, after the fatiguing duty of the day. 

Sir fV. Scott. 

Rum - bud ( rum'bud ), n. A carbuncle on 
the nose or face caused by excessive drink- 
ing; a grog-blossom. [American.] 
Rumbustical, Rumbustious (rum-bus'ti- 
kal, rum-bus'tyus), a. Rambustious (which 
see). 

Rumen (ro'men), n. [L ] 1. The cud of a 
ruminant. — 2. The upper or first stomach 
(also named the Paunch) of animals which 
chew the cud. 

Rumex (rti'meks), n. [L., from rumo, to 
suck— in allusion to the practice among the 
Romans of sucking the leaves to allay 
thirst.] A genus of plants belonging to the 
Polygonacete, occurring chiefly in the tem- 
perate zones of both hemispheres, the spe- 
cies of which are known by the name of 
docks and sorrels. Many of the species are 
troublesome weeds. Some have been used 
as a substitute for rhubarb-root, and others 
are cultivated for their pleasant acid foli- 
age. 

Rumgumptlon ( rum-gum'shon), n. [Per- 
haps from mm in old sense of good, and 
gumption ] Rough, common sense ; keen- 
ness of intellect; understanding. Other 
forms are Rumble-gumption, Rummilgump-^ 
tion [Provincial English and Scotch.] 

They need not try thy Jokes to fathom, 

They want rumgumption. Beattie. 

Rumgumptious (rum-gum'8huB),a. Sturdy 
in opinion ; rough and surly ; bold ; rash. 
[Provincial and Scotch ] 

Ruminal (rti'mln-al), a. Ruminant. [Rare.] 
Ruminant ( ro'min-ant ), a. [L. mminans, 
ruminantis, ppr. of mmino, to ruminate, 
from mmen, the throat, the ^llet.] Chew- 
ing the cud; characterized by chewing ^ain 
what has been swallowed; as, mminant 
animals. 

Ruminant (rti'min-ant), n. A member of 
the order Ruminantia; an animal that chews 
the cud, as the camel, doer, goat, and bo- 
vine kind. 

Ruminantia (rti-mi-nan'shi-a), n. pi. The 
ruminating animals ; an order of herbivo- 
rous quadrupeds having four stomachs, the 
first so situated as to receive a large quan- 
tity of vegetable matters coarsely bruised 
by a first mastication, which posses into 
the second, where it is moistened and 
formed into little pellets, which the animal 
has the power of bringing again to the 
mouth to be rechewed, after which it is 
swallowed into the third stomach, from 
which It passes to the fourth, the reed or 
abomusurn or tme stomach, where it is 
finally digested. The Ruminantia include 
the families of the Camelidee (camels and 
llamas), the Cervldro (deer), the Camelopar- 
didBB (giraffe), the Cavicomia (oxen, sheep, 
goats, antelopes), and the Tragulidse (chev- 
rotains) 

Rumlnantly (rti'min-ant-ll), adv. In a ru- 
minant manner; by chewing. 

Ruminate (ro'min-at), v.i. pret & pp. ru- 
minated; ppr. mminating. [L. rumino, 
Tuminatum. See Ruminant, above.] 1. To 
chew the cud; to chew again what has been 
slightly chewed and swallowed.— 2. To muse; 
to meditate ; to think again and again ; to 
ponder; as, to mminate on misfortunes 
‘ To ruminate on tliis. ’ Shak. 

He practises a slow meditation, and ruminates on 
the subject. IVatts. 

Ruminate (rtt'min-&t), v.t. 1. To chew over 
again. — 2. % muse on; to meditate over 
and over again. ‘Revolve and ruminate 
my grief.’ Shak. 

Mad with desire, she ruminates her sin. Dryden. 

Ruminate. Ruminated (ro'min-at, rti'min- 
at-ed), a. In bot. pierced by numerous 
narrow cavities full of colouring matter or 
dry cellular membrane like the albumen of 
a nutmeg. 

Rumination (rti-ml-na'shon), n. [L. rwmtn- 
atio, ruminationis. See RUMINATE. ] 1. The 
act or power of chewing the cud ; the dls- 
tinguisning characteristic of ruminating 
animals; the act by which food, once chewed 
and swallowed, is a second time subjected 
to mastication. 

Rumination is given to animals, to enable then 
at once to lay up a great store of food, and afterward 
to chew It ArbuthncL 
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f. The act of ruminating or meditating; a 
musing or continued thinking on a subject; 
deliberate meditation or rejection. *Ee< 
tiring, full of rumination sad.' Thornton. 
EnxnlJaator (rb'min &t-dr), n. One that ru- 
minates or muses on anv subject ; one that 
pauses to deliberate and consider. 
Eumken,t Ruznkln t (rum'ken, rum'kin), n. 
[Comp rummer.] A kind of drinking ves- 
sel. Gayton. 

Eummage (rum'aj), v.t pret. <fe pp. rum- 
maged; ppr. ruminaging. [Older form rom- 
age; originally a sea term signifying to stow 
goods in a ship’s hold, or to remove them 
irom the hold, from old rome, room, or from 
D. ruim, the hold of a ship, a form of the 
same word. ‘ It signified at first to dispose 
vrith such orderly method goods in the hold 
of a ship that there should be the greatest 
possible room or roomage.' Trench.] To 
search narrowly every place or part of, by 
looking into every corner and tuniing over 
or removing goods or other things ; to ex- 
plore ; to ransack ; as, to rummage trunks 
or cupboards. ‘ Had rummaged the cabin.' 
Defoe. 

Our greedy seamen rummage every hold. DryeUti. 
Eummage (rum'aj), v i. To search a place 
narrowly by looking among things. 

I have often rummaged for old books in Little- 
Britain and Duck-lane Siutft. 

A jolly ghost, that shook 
The curtains, whined in lobbies, tapt at doors, 

And rumtrutged like a rat. Tennyson. 

Ruxnxna^e (mm'aj), n. The act of one who 
rummages; a searching carefully by looking 
into every corner and by tumbling over 
things. H. Walpole. — Rummage sale, a 
clearing-out sale of unclaimed goods, re- 
mainders of stocks, &c. Simmonds. 
Eumznager (rum'aj-^r), 71 . One who rum- 
magea 

Ruininer (rum'6r), n. [D. roomer, Sw. renu 
mer, G. romer, a large drinking-glass.] A 
glass or drinking-cup. ‘ A pottle of sack in 
a rummer. ’ Crompton. \ 

RummllgumptioiL (rum-il-gum'shon), n. 
See Rumgumption. ' 

Rummy (rum'i), a. Of or pertaining to rum ; j 
as, a rummy flavour 1 

Rummy (rum'i), a. Rum; queer. [Slang] 
Rumneyt (rum'ni), n [From Napoli di 1 
Romania.] A sort of sweet wine. 

All black wines, over-hot, compound, strong, thick 
dnnks, as muscadine, inaimsie, allegant, rumttey, 
brown bastard, mctlieglcn, and the like— are hurtful 
in this case. £urtot$ 

Rumour (r5'm6r), n, [Fr. rurneur, from L 
rumor, rumour, common talk ] 1. Flying 
or popular report ; the common voice ; as, 
rumour had it that he was dead, 'Rumour's 
tongue ’ Shak — 2. A current story passing 
from one person to another, without any 
known authority for the truth of it; a mere 
report. ‘ Possess’d with rumours, full of idle 
dreams. ' Shak. 

When yc shadl hear of wars and rumours of wars, 
be ye not troubled. Mark xiii. 7. 

8. Report of a fact; a story well authorized. 

This rumour of him went forth throughout all J udea. 

Luke vii. 17. 

4. Fame; reported celebrity; reputation. 
Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight. Shak. 
fi.f A confused and indistinct noise. ‘The 
noise and rumour of the field.’ Shak. 

I heard a bustling rumour, like a fray. Shak. 

['Rumour is here (though not generally In 
Shakspeare) only a noise ’ Craik ] 

Rumour (rd'mSr), v t. To report; to tell or 
circulate by report; to spread abroad: often 
with a clause as object. 

This have I rumour'd through the peasant towns. 

;shak. 

Twas rumoured 

My father ’scaped from out the citadel. Drydett 

Rumourer (rd'm6r-6r),n. One who rumours; 
a spreader of reports; a teller of news. ‘Go 
see this ruTTiowrer whipp’d.’ Shak 
RumouroUBt (rlpmer-us), a. 1. Murmur- 
ing; having a confused, continued, or re- 
peated sound. 

Clashing of armours, and rumourous sound 
Of Sterne billows in contention stood. Drayton. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or caused by rumour. 
‘Certain rumourous surmises.’ ReliquicB 
Wottoniance.—B. Famous; notorious. Bale. 
Rump (runm), n. [Icel. rumpr^ Sw. rumpa, 

D. rornpe, G. rumpf, a tall. The word does 
not appear in A. Sax. , and Is probably bor- 
rowed from the Scandinavian.] 1. The end 
of the backbone of an animal, with the 
parts adjacent. Contemptuously, the end 
of the backbone of human beings. ~2. The 


buttocka— S. Fig. the fag-end of something 
which lasts longer than the original body. 
Specifically, in Eng. hist, the fag-end of the 
Long Parliament, after the expulsion of the 
majority of its members by Cromwell in 
1048. It was forcibly dissolved by Cromwell 
in 1058, but was afterwards reinstated on 
two different ooo^ions for brief periods. 
Called also Rump Parliament. 

The abolished the House of Lords, the army 
abolished the Rump. Swr/t. 

Rumper (rump'dr), n. One who was favour- 
able to, or was a member of, the Rump Par- 
liament. (See RUMP. ) ‘ Dr. Palmer, a great 
rumper.' L%fe of A Wood. 

Rump -fed (rump’fed), a. Fed on offals or 
scraps of the kitchen, or according to Nares, 
fat-bottomed; fed or fattened in the rump. 

Aroint thee, witch I the rump-fed ronyon cries. 

Shak. 

Rumple (rum'pl), v.f. pret. &pp. rumpled; 
ppr. rumpling. [D. rompeUn, rimpelen, to 
rumple ; O.L G. rumpele, a fold, a wrinkle ; 
G. rumpf en, rumpf en, to crimp, to wrinkle. 
Rimple (which see) is another form ; comp, 
also ripple ] To wrinkle; to make uneven ; 
to form into irregular ineoualities ; as, to 
rumple a cravat. ‘ To rumple her laces, her 
frizzles, and her bobbins. ’ Milton. 

Never put on a clean apron, till you have made 
your lady's bed, for fear of rumpling your apron. 

Swift. 

Rumple (rum'pl), n. A fold or plait. Dry- 

den. 

Rumpless (rumples), a. Destitute of a 
rump or tall; as, a rumpless fowl. 

Rumply (rura'pli), a Rumpled. [Colloq. ] 
Rump-steak (rump'stak), 71 . A beef-steak 
of choice quality cut from the thigh near 
the rump. 

After dinner he observed that the steak was toughi 
and ‘Yet. sir,' returns he, ‘bad as it was, it seemed a 
rump-steak to me ‘ Goldsmith. 

Rumpus (rum'pus), n. [Perhaps akin to 
romp or to rumble.] A riot; a quarrel; a 
great noise; a disturbance. [Colloq.] 

My dear lady Bab, you’ll be shock’d, I’m afraid, 
W^en you hear the sad rumpus your ponies have 
made. Moore 

Rum-Slirul) (rum'shrub), ti. A liquor com- 
posed of mm, sugar, lime or lemon juice, 
and the rind of these fruits added to give 
flavour. ‘ To purchase a pint of ruin-shruh 
on credit ' Thackeray 
Rumswlszle (mm'swiz-l), n. A frieze cloth 
made in Ireland from undyed foreign wool, 
which, while possessing the qualities of 
common cloth, resists wet. Simmonds. 
Run ( mn ), V i. pret. rail (fun is now incor- 
rect); pp run; ppr. running. [Older forms 
renn€,ron7ie,^c rin,A Hax. rentuifi, rinnan, 
and frequently wman (pret. ran, pi. mnnon, 
pp runnen), 0 Sax. Goth and O H G rinnan, 
D rinnen, Icel, renna, G reivnen In the 
modern English form the vowel of the pret 
and pp has been given also to the pres.] 

1 In the strictest sense, to pass over the 
^ouud by using the legs more quickly than 
in walking; to move on the ground with the 
swiftest action of the legs, as distinguished 
from walking, <fec. 

And as she runs, the bushes in the way. 

Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face. Shak 

Often with slightly modified meanings ; as, 
ia) to use the legs in moving about; to move 
the legs nimbly. ‘ Till young children can 
run about’ Locke, (b) To move about in a 
hurried manner; to hurry. 

The priest and people run about. £. fenson. 

(c) To contend in a race; as, men or horses 
run for a prize. Hence, (d) to enter into a 
contest; to offer one’s self as a candidate for 
some office or dignity, <&c. ; to use means to 
secure one’s election; to practise the arts 
of a candidate ; to stand ; as, the candidate 
announces his intention to run. [Colloq ] 
(e) To flee for escape ; to retreat hurriedly, 
as from fear or after a defeat. ‘ Your child 
shrieks, and runs away at a frog.’ Locke. 
(J) To depart quickly and privately; to steal 
away. 

My conscience will serve me to run from this Jew, 
my master. Shak, 

2. To get over space rapidly; as, (a) to pro- 
ceed rapidly along the surface; to extend 
quickly ; to spread; as, the fire runs over a 
field or forest. 

The fire ran along upon the ground. Ex. lx, 93. 

(b) To rush or be carried along with violence ; 
as, a ship nms against a rock, or one shipTTiTw 
against another, (e) To move on wheels or 
runners, as a locomotive or sledge ; to sail, as 
a ship; hence, to take a course at sea. 'Run- 


ning under a certain island.' Acts xxvii. 16. 
id) To perform a passage by land or water; 
to pass or go back and forth from place to 
place; to ply ; as, ships, railway trains, stage- 
coaches, do. , run regularly between different 
places.— 8. To exhibit fluid motion: (a) to 
flow in any manner, slowly or rapidly ; to 
move or pass, as a fluid, the sand in an hour- 
glass, or the like; as, rivers run to the ocean 
or to lakes; the tide runs two or three miles 
an hour; tears 71471 down the cheeks. ‘See 
daisies open, rivers run.' Parnell ‘ See the 
sandy hour-glass run.' Shak. (5) To be wet 
with a liquid ; to let flow a liquid or such 
like. 

Thebes ran red with her own natives’ blood. Dryden. 

(c) To become fluid; to fuse; to melt. ‘As 
wax dissolves, as ice begins to 7t47i.’ Addison. 

Your iron must not burn In the fire, that Is, run or 
mdt, for then it will be brittle. Jos. Moxon. 

(d) To be capable of becoming fluid ; to be 
fusible ; to have the property of melting. 

Sussex iron ores run freely in the fire. IVoodward. 


ie) To spread on a surface ; to spread and 
blend together; as, colours run in washing; 
ink runs on porous paper. (/) To discharge 
pus or other matter; as, an ulcer runs; a 
runnifig sore. —4. To have rotatory move- 
ment without change of place ; to be kept 
In motion ; as, (a) to revolve on an axis or 
pivot; to turn, as a wheel. ‘While the 
world runs round and round.* Tennyson. 

(b) To have machinery going; to continue 
in operation ; as, an engine runs night and 
day; the mills are still running.— 6. To take 
such or such a course ; to proceed ; to go ; 
to pass: of voluntary action or such as 
proceeds from a person ; as, (a) to proceed; 
to progress in a train of conduct ; to pass 
through a certain path or course; as, to run 
through life. (6) To go; to pass in thought, 
speech, or practice; as, to run throu^ a 
series of arguments; to run from one topic 
to another. 

Virgil, in his first Georgic, has run into a set of pre- 
cepts foreign to his subject Addtson, 

(c) To continue to think or speak about 
something ; to be busied ; to dwell hi 
thought or words. 

When we desire anything our minds run wholly on 
the good circumstances of it ; when it is obtained our 
minds run wholly on the bad ones. Swf/?. 

(d) To pass from one state or condition to 
another; to become; as, to run into con- 
fusion or error ; to ru7i into debt ; to run 
distracted, (e) To press with numeroui 
demands; as, to ru7i upon a bank —0. To 
have such or such a course; to go, pass, 
proceed, advance, progress, <fec : subject 
involuntary or inanimate ; as, (a) to make 
process; to proceed; to advance; to pass, 
as time. 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 

Shak. 

As fast as our time runs we should be glad In most 
part of our lives that it ran much faster Addtson. 

(b) To have a certain course, track, or direc- 
tion; to extend; to stretch; to lie; as, the 
street rtins east and west; veins of silver 
run in different directions. 

Searching the ulcer with my probe, the sinus run 
up above the orifice. ft'iseman. 

(c) To have a legal or establislied course; to 
be attached; to have legal effect; to continue 
in force, effect, or operation; to go in com- 
pany; as, burdens that run with the land. 
‘The process that runneth against him.* 
Bacon. ‘ Where the generally aBowed prac- 
tice runs counter to it. ' Locke. 


Customs run only upon our goods imported or ex- 
ported, and that but once for all ; whereas interest 
runs as well upon our ships as goods, and must be 
yearly paid. Str y. Child. 

(d) To have a certain written form ; to read 
80 or so to the ear; as, the lines ruTi smoothly. 
The whole runs on short, like articles in an account 

Arbuthnot. 

(e) To have a continued tenor, purport, or 
course; to have a set form; as, the conversa- 
tion ran on the affairs of the Greeks. * So 
runs the conditions.’ Shak. 

The king’s ordinary style runneth, ' our sovereign 
lord the king.’ Bp. Sanderson, 

if) To be popularly known ; to be spread ; 
to be generally received. ‘There ran a 
rumour.' Shak. 

Neither was he ignorant what report run of himself. 

ICnolles. 

Men gave them their own names, by which they 
run a great while in Rome. Sir W. Temple, 

(g) To be received ; to have reception, suc- 
cess, or continuance ; to circulate ; as, the 
pamphlet nms well among a certain class 
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•eople. (h) To proceed in succession; to 
i through a period of time; to be Irept 
up; to continue or be repeated for a certain 
tune; as, the play ran for a hundred nights. 

She saw with joy the line Immortal rutt, 

Each sire Impress'd and glanng In his son. Pope. 

To be carried to a pitch; to rise; as, de- 
bates run high. 

In popish countries the power of the clergy runs 
higher. Ayltffe. 

0) To grow exuberantly; to proceed or tend 
Ingrowing; as, young persons of ten or twelve 
years old soon run up to men and women. 

If the richness of the ground cause turnips to run 
to leaves, treading down the leaves will help Ihelr 
rooting. Mortimer. 

A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds. Bacon. 

(k) To continue in time before it becomes due 
and payable; as, a note rum thirty days; a 
bill has ninety days to run. (Z) To pass 
by gradual changes ; to shade ; as, colours 
run one into another, (w) To have a general 
tendency; to Incline 

Temperate climates run into moderate governments. 

Swt/t. 

(n) To proceed, as on a ground or principle; 
to turn. ‘ Upon that the apostle’s argument 
ru7i8 . ' A tterbury. 

Much upon this riddle runs the wisdom of the world. 

Skak. 

(o) To be carried on or conducted, as an 
enterprise. [United States.] 

Every other important inn seemed now to be 
under the name of an Imperial Hotel, yenktns. 

—To run after, to pursue or follow ; to en- 
deavour to obtain ; to search for. ‘ The 
mind . . . rmis after similes ’ Locke.— To 
run agaimt, (a) to come into collision with. 
(6) To be adverse to. ‘ Had the present war 
run against us ’ Addison -To run at, to 
attack with sudden violence; to rush upon. 
—To run away, to flee; to escape; to elope. 


I cried upon my first wife’s dying day, 
And also when my second ran away 


Byron 


— To run away tvith, (a) to convey away in 
a hurried or clandestine manner ; to assist 
in escape or elopement. (6) To bolt with; 
to start off with at a great pace ; as, the 
horse ran away with the carriage, (c) To 
hurry without deliberation; to carry away 
‘Thoughts . . . run away with a man,’ 
Locke. — To run before, (a) to flee before 
(b) To pass in running; to outstrip; to 
surpass; to excel. 

But the scholar ran 
Before the m.ister, and so far, that Bleys 
Laid magic by. Tennyson. 

— To run down a coast, to sail along it — 
To run foul of. See under FoUL —To run 
in or into, (a) to enter; to step in, (b) To 
come or get into (a state) ' Jivn into no 
further danger.' Shak —To run in trust, i 
to get credit; to run in debt Swift.— To 
run in with, (a) to close; to comply; to 
agree with, (b) Naut. to sail close to ; as, 
to run in with or to the land — To run mad, 
to become mad. ‘ At his own shadow let 
the thief run mad.’ Shak.— To run on, (a) 
to be continued; as, their accounts had run 
on for a year witliout settlement, (b) To 
talk incessantly, (o) To continue a course. 
(cZ) To joke or ridicule, (e) In printing, to 
be continued in the same line without mak- 
ing a break or beginning a new paragraph, 
—To run on all fours, (a) to run on hands 
and feet, (ft) To be coincident or concurrent; 
to be exactly analogous or similar to some- 
thing else; to agree. 

I have a case in pint that runs on at/ fours with it, 
as brother Josiah the l.iwycr used to say. and if there 
was anything wantin' to prove that lawyers were not 
strait up and down in their dealings that expression 
would snow it. Haliburton. 

[The expression is somewhat collotniial, but 
quite common.] — To run out, (a) to stop 
after running to the end of its time, as a 
watch or sand-glass, (6) To come to an end; 
to expire; as, a lease rum out at Michael- 
mas. (c) 'fo spread exuberantly. ‘ Insectile 
animals . . . run all out into legs.’ Ham- 
mond. (d) To expatiate. 

She ran out extravagantly in praise of Hocus. 

Arbuthnot. 

(e) To be wasted or exhausted; as, the estate 
runs out, and mortgages are made. Dryden. 
if) To become poor by extravagance. 

Had her stock been less, no doubt 
She must have long ago run out. Dryelen. 
—To nm over, (a) to overflow. ‘ His mouth 
Tumo'er.* Dry^n. (b) To go over, examine, 
or recount cursorily; as, I shall not run over 
all the particulars. Locke, (c) To ride or 
drive over; as, to run over a child. — To run 
through, to spend quickly; to dissipate; as, 


he soon ran through his fortune.— To run to 
seed, a horticultural phrase applied to her- 
baceous plants, which, instead of developing 
the produce for which they are valued, in 
a juicy state, shoot or spindle up, become 
string, and yield, instead, flowers, and ulti- 
mately seed. Such plants, if not required 
for seed, are pulled up and cast to the refuse 
heap. Hence, to become impoverished, ex- 
hausted, or worn out; to go to waste. 

Better to me the meanest weed 
That blows upon its mountain. 

The vilest herb that runs to seed 
Beside Its native fountain. Tennyson. 

—To run together, (a) to unite or mingle, 
as metals fused in the same vessel. f&) In 
mining, to fall in, as the walls of a lode, so 
as to render theshaftsand levels impassable. 
Ansted.—To runup, (a) to rise; to swell; to 
wow; to increase; as, accounts run up very 
fast, (ft) To pass rapidly from bottom to 
top of in calculating; as, to nm u^? a column 
of figures. 

Run ( run ), V t. i. To cause to run or go 
quickly; as, run a horse down the hill.— 

2. To drive; to force; to cause to be driven; 
as, to run the liead against oiistacles. * Ran 
the ship aground.’ Acts xxvii 41. 

A talkative person runs himself upon great incon- 
veniences, by blabliing out liis own or others' secrets 

Bay. 

3. To force into another way or form; to 
bring to a state; to make 

This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head. 

Should run thy head from thy unreverent shoulders. 

Shak 

Others accustomed to retired speculations, run 
natural philosophy mto metaphysical notions. 

Locke. 

4. To melt; to fuse. 

The purest gold must be run and washed. Felton. 

6. To shape, form, or make in a mould ; to 
cast; to mould; as, to run bullets or buttons. 

6. To incur; to encounter. 

I shall run the danger of being suspected to have 
forgot what I am about. Locke. 

7. To venture; to hazard. 

He wouid himself be in the Highlands to receive 
them, and run his fortune with them. Clarendon. 

8. To break through or evade ; as, to run a 
blockade ; hence, to cause to pass or evade 
official restrictions ; to smuggle ; to import 
or export without paying the duties re- 
quired by law. 

Heavy impositions lessen the import and are a 
strong temptation of runtnnjjf goods. Swift. 

9 To pursue in thought; to carry in con- 
templation. ‘To ru7i the world back to Its 
first original. ’ South. 

1 would gladly understand the formation of a soul, 
and run it up to its punctum saltens 

yerenipr Collier. 

10 To push ; to thrust ; to put with force ; 
as, to run the hand into the pocket or the 
bosom; to run a nail into the foot —11. To 
pierce; to stab; as, to run a person through 
with a rapier. 

I'll run him up to the hilts, as I’m a soldier. Shak. 
12 To draw or cause to be drawn or marked; 
to determine; as, to run a line -- 13. To cause 
to ply; to maintain in running or passing 
on a course or track; as, to run a stage-coach 
from London to Bristol; to mm a train from 
Mauchester.— 14.To accomplish by running; 
to pursue, as a course ; to follow ; to per- 
form; to take. ‘When he doth mm his 
courae.’ Shak. 'Run the wild-goose chase.’ 
Shak. 

Full merrily 

Hath this brave manage, this career been run. 

Shak. 

15. To cause to pass; as, to run a rope through 
a block.— 16. To pour forth, os a stream; to 
let flow; to emit; to discharge; as, the rivers 
run gold. Milton, 

Even at the b-asc of Pompey’s statua, 

■Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell 
Shak. 

17. To carry on or conduct, as a hotel or 
other enterprise ; to introduce and carry 
through, as a bill through congress or par- 
liament ; to start and support, as a candi- 
date. [United States.] 

If any particular burglar had taken it into his 
head to crack that particular crib and got clear off 
with the swag he might have been run for . . . con- 
gress. Macmillan's Mag. 

18. To sew by passing the needle through, 
back and forth in a continuous line, gener- 
ally taking a series of stitches on the needle 
at the same time; as. to run a seam —19. To 
make teasing remarks to; to nag; to worry. 
Goodrich. [Colloq ] — To run down, (a) in 
hunting, to chase to weariness ; as, to run 
down a stag. (5) Naut. to run against and 


sink, as a vessel (c) To crush; to overthrow; 
to overwhelm; to overbear. 

Religion is run down by the license of these times, 
yjv iBerkeltfy. 

(d) To pursue with scandal or opposition.— 
—To mm hard, (a) to press hard in a race 
or other competition; to come very near 
beating. 

Livingstone headed the list, though Fallowfield 
tatt him haydt LawKtHct, 

(b) To press with jokes, sarcasm, or ridicule. 

(c) To urge or press importunately.— 2^0 run 
in, (a) in printing, to place the carriage, 
with the form of types, so as to obtain an 
impression, (b) To toke into custody, as by 
a policeman to lock up, [Slang,]— To min 
on, in printing, to carry on or continue, as 
a line, without break. — To run out, (a) to 
thrust or pusli out; to extend, (b) To waste; 
to exhaust; as, to mm out an estate, (c) In 
Jointing, to withdraw the carriage with the 
form of types after taking an Impression. — 
To run not See under Riot.— To run up, 
(a) to increase ; to enlarge by additions; as, 
to run up a large account. (5) To thrust up, 
as anything long and slender, (c) To sew 
by taking a series of stitches on the needle 
at the same time; to repair temporarily by 
sewing. 

I want you to run up a tear in my flounce, 
y „ _ ^ - Bead*. 

{d) To erect; especially, to erect hastily; as, 
to ?*wn up a block of buildings. — To min 
one’s face, to make use of one’s credit. 
[American. ] - To ru n the gantlet. See G ANT- 
LET. — To run one’s letters. See LETTER. — 
To run a match with or agaimt, to contend 
with in running. 

He ran a match agin the constable and vun it. 

Dickens. 

Run (run), n. 1. The act of running; a course 
run; as, a long mm; a quick mm —2. A trip; 
a pleasure trip or excursion; as, to take a 
mm to Paris. [Colloq ]— 3. Course; progress; 
flow; especially, particular or distinctive 
course, progress, tenor, &c.; as, a run vf 
verses to please the ear ; the run of events. 

They who made their arrangements in the first 
run of misadventure , . . put a seal on their cala- 
mities. Burke. 

4, Continued course; continued success or 
popularity; as, a mm of ill luck; the play 
has had an extraordinary run; the run of a 
particular fashion, &c. 

It is impossible for detached papers to have a 
general run or long continuance, if not diversified 
with humour. Addison. 

5. Clamour; outcry: followed hy agaimt; as, 
a violent run agaimt university education. 
Swift —6. A general or uncommon pressure 
or demand; specifically, on a bank or treas- 
ury for payment of its notes. ‘ A nm upon 
the bank.' Warburton. ‘Rather a run on 
Noah’s Arks at present.' Dickem. — 7 Naut. 
(a) the aftmost part of a ship’s bottom. 
ip) The distance sailed by a ship ; as, a run 
of 100 miles, (c) A voyage or trip; a passage 
from one place to another. Seamen are ssid 
to be engaged on the run when they are 
shipped for a single voyage out or homeward, 
or from one port to another.— 8. Milit. the 
swiftest mode of advancing. — 9. A pair of 
millstones —10. A small stream; a brook.— 
11. In cricket, one complete act of running 
from one wicket to the other by the bats- 
man. The match is won or lost according 
as one party makes more or fewer runs 
than the other. — 12. Power of running ; 
strength for running. 

They have too little run left in themselves to pull 
up for their own brothers. T. Hughes. 

13 A place where animals run or may run; 
especially, a large extent of grazing ground, 
called v^ously a Cattle-run, a Sheep-run, 
(fee., according to the animals pastured.— 
14. In mining, the horizontal distance to 
which a level can be carried, either from the 
nature of the formation or in accordance 
with agreement with the proprietor. — 16. In 
music, a succession of notes, either ascend- 
ing or descending, played rapidly; a series 
of running notes. — The common run(or sim- 
ply the run), that which passes under ob- 
servation as usual or most general; the 
generality. 

In the common run of mankind, for one that is 
wise and good you find ten of a contrary character. 

Addison. 

—By the run, suddenly; quickly; at once: 
said of a fall, descent, and the like; as, 
the wall fell by the run; he came down the 
rope by the run. — To let go by the run 
(naut), to let go at once or entirely, in place 
of slacking the rope and tackle by which 


ch, oiiain; 6h, Sc. look; g, go\ j ^ob: t, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, then\ th, fAln; w, wig; wh, wWg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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anything is held fast.-~/n the long run (at 
the long run, not so generally used) signifies 
the whole process or course of things taken 
together; in the final result ; in the conclu- 
sion or end.— To get the run upon, to make 
a butt of ; to turn into ridicule. [American.] 
Bun (run), a. 1. Liquefied: melted; clari- 
fied; as, run butter— 2. Run or conveyed 
ashore secretly; contraband; as, run brandy; 
a run cargo. 

Runagate (run'a-gat), n. [Corruption of Fr. 
rental. See RENEGADE.] A fugitive; a vaga- 
bond; an apostate; a renegade. ‘Wretched 
runagatee from the jail. ’ De Quincey. 

Thou runagate, heretic, and traitor, hast thou 
heard what these honest gentlemen have witnessed 
against thee t fiunyan. 

Runaway (run'a-wa),n. 1, One that flies from 
danger or restraint; one that deserts lawful 
ser^ce; a fugitive. 

Thou runaTvay, thou coward, art thou fled? Shak. 

2. One that runs in the public ways ; one 
that roves or rambles about. Shak. [This 
is no doubt the proper reading and meaning 
in Romeo and Juliet, iii 2. C ] 

Runaway (run'a-wa), a 1 Acting the part 
of a runaway; escaping or breaking from 
restraint ; defying or overcoming restraint ; 
as, a runaway horse — 2. Accomplished or 
effected by ninning away or eloping ; as, a 
runaway match 
Runcatlont (run-ka'shon), 
n. [L. runcatio.] A weed- 
ing. Evelyn. 

Runcinate (run'si-nat), a 
fL. runeinu, a plane ] In 
hot pinnatifld, with the 
lobes convex before ami 
straight behind, pointing 
backwards, like tiie teeth 
of a double saw, as in the 
dandelion 

Bundnato-dentate (run- 
si-na'td-den-tat), a. In hot 
hooked back and toothed 
Bun<l(rund),n. [See Rand. ] Runcinate Leaf. 

A border; a selvage of 
broad-cloth; a shred; a remnant [Scotch ] 
Rundelt (riin'del), n [A foim of runnel.] 
A runlet; a moat with water in it. 

Bundle (run'dl), n [From round] 1. A 
round; a step of a ladder— 2 Something 
ut round an axis ‘ An axis or cylinder 
aving a rundle about it.’ £p. Wilkine — 
8.t A ball, Holland —4. Something round 
or circular; a circle 
Rundlet, n See RUNLET 
Rune (rbn), n. [A. Sax. run, a letter, a mys- 
terious or magical cliaracter, a mystery ; 
the word has substantially the same form 
and meaning in the other Teutonic tongues. 
The original meaning (as seen in Goth. rAna) 
seems to be that of mystery, secret conver- 
sation ; and the word is by some connected 
with Gr. ereu7ia6, to inquire Grimm and 
Mone derive it from 0. Sax. runen, to 
scratch, cut— the letters being scratched or 
cut in sticks ] 1. A letter of the alphabet 
Mculiar to the ancient northern nations of 
Rorope. There were three leading classes 
of runes— the Scandinavian, the German, 
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Runes. 

Fig. I. Part of Runic Cross at Ruthwell, Dumfries- 
shire. Fig. '2. Runic Alphabet, from MSS. at Friesen- 
gen and St. Gallen (ninth century). 

and the Anglo-Saxon, all a^eeing in some 
respects. Of these the first is supposed to 
be oldest. It consisted of sixteen letters, 
while the Anglo-Saxon consisted of forty. 


The characters are formed almost entirely of 
straight lines, either single or in composi- 
tion. Various opinions are held in regaid 
to the origin of the runes. The resemblance 
of some of the runic characters to the PhoD- 
nlcian alphabet has led some to suppose 
they were introduced by the Phcenicians in 
ilieir trading excursions. But most persons 
now believe them to be based on the Greek 
or the Latin alphabet. The priests kept 
the knowledge of the runes as much as 
possible a mystery, and cut them on pieces of 
smoothed wood, generally willow, called (in 
A. Sax.) nXn-eta/as, which they used for tne 
purpose of sorcery Runes were inscribed 
on monuments, rocks, medals, rings, hilts 
and blades of swords, and the like. Runic 
monuments occur in Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Britain, Germany, and some parts 
of France and Spain. Three fine examples 
of Anglo-Saxon runic monuments occur at 
Bewcastle Cross. Cumberland ; Hartlepool, 
Northumberlann ; and Ruthwell, Dumfries- 
shire —2 pi Rhymes or poetry or other 
matter expressed in the runic characters. 

3. A dark, mystic, or mysterious saying ; a 
mystic song. 

Rimer (rbn'6r), n. A bard or learned man ' 
among the ancient Goths Sir W. Temple. 
Rung (rung), pp. of ring. 

Rung (rung), n. [A. Sax. hrung, a staff, rod, 
pole;0. 1). ron.oAe. a prop, a8iipport;G runge, 
a short piece of wood or iron ] 1. A floor tim- 
ber in a ship, whence tlie end is called a 
rung-head, more properly a floor-head.— 

2 Any long piece of wood, but most com- 
monly a coarse heavy staff. [Scotch and 
provincial English ] — 3. The round or step 
of a ladder. [Local.] 

Rung-liead (rung'hed), n. Naut. the upper 
end of a floor-timber in a ship. 

Runic (rttn'ik), a. Of or pertaining to nines 
See Rune. 

Keeping time, time, time. 

In a !>ort of Runtc rhyme. Poe 

— Runic knot, in arch, a peculiar twisted 
ornament belonging to early Anglo-Saxon or 
Danish times. Called also Daninh Knot — 
Runic warui, runic staff, a willow wand in- 
scribed with runes See RUNE. 

Runkled (nmg'kld), a. Wrinkled. [Scotch ] 
Runlet (ruiTlet), n A little rivulet or 
stream ; a runnel Tennyson. 

Runlet, Rundlet (run'let. rund'let),n, [From 
rmtnd. ] A small barrel of no certain dimen- 
sions. It may contain from 3 to 20 gallons, 
but usually contains about 16 gallons ‘ A 
ru/uifef of verjuice.' Bacon. ‘Astoupof 
sack, or a runlet of Cjinary.’ Sir W. Scott 
Run-man (ruu'man), n. A runaway from a 
ship of war 

Runnel (mn'l), n [From run ] A rivulet or 
small brook. ‘ The babbling mnneZ.' Te7i- 
nyson 

Runner (run'6r), n. l. One who runs; a 
racer; that which runs. —2. A messenger; 
one who seeks to pick up intelligence ; an 
old name for a criminal detective. 

For thii their runners ramble day and night. 

To drag each lurking deep to open light. Crabbe. 
Stump it, my cove, that's a Bow Street runner 
Lord Lytton 

8. One whose business it is to solicit passen- 
gers for railways, steamboats, and the like 
[United States,] — 4 A slender prostrate 
stem, having a bud at the end which sends 
out leaves and roots, as in the strawberry. 

In every root there will be one runner with little 
buds on It. Mortimer. 

6. The moving stone of a grain-mill— 0. A 
bird belonging to the order Cursores. — 

7. Naut. a rope belonging to the garnet, and 
to the two bolt-tackles. It is received in a 
single block joined to the end of a pennant, 
and is used to Increase the mechanical 
power of the tackle. — 8. That on which a 
thing runs or slides; as, the runner or keel 
of a sleigh, skate, or the like. —9. A ship 
which ri^ every danger or impediment as 
to privateers or block^e to get a profitable 
market for its cargo. 

Runnet (mn'ety n Same as Rennet 
Running (runqng), p. and a. 1. Kept for 
racing ; as, a run7ii7\g horse. — 2. [A semi- 
ad vernal usage ] In succession; witWut any 
intervening day, year, Ac. ; as, to visit two 
days running; to sow land two years run- 
ning.— 8. Dischajnnng pus or matter; as, a 
rwnning sore. — Ru7ming hoard, a narrow 
platform extending along the side of a loco- 
motive.— iZunninfi days, a chartering term 
for consecutive days occupied on a voyage, 
Ac. , including Sundays, and not being there- 
fore limited to working days. — Running flght. 



a fight kept up by the party pursuing and 
the party pursued. — Running pre, a constant 
fire of musketry or artillery. —Running gear, 
the wheels and axles of a vehicle, and their 
attachments, as distinguished from the body; 
all the working parts of a locomotive. — 
Running hand, the style of handwriting or 
penmanship in which the letters are formed 
without the pen being lifted from the paper. 
—Running rigging, that part of a ship’s rig- 
ging or ropes which passes through blocla, 
Ac , and is used for hoisting the sails, mov- 
ing the yards, and the like : In distinction 
from standing rigging.— Running title, in 
printmg, the title of a book that is con- 
tinued from page to page on the upper 
margin; the heads. 

Running (run'ing), n. 1. The act of one who 
or that which runs.- 2. That which runs or 
flows; quantity run; as, the first running of 
a still or of cider at the mill. 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 
WJidt the first sprightly running could not give. 

Dryaen. 

3, In racing, Ac. , power, ability, or strength 
to run. 

He thinks I’ve running in me yet. Lever. 

— To 7nake the runnmg, to force the pace at 
the beginning of a race, by causing a second 
class hoi-se to set off at a high speed, with 
the view of giving a better chance to a 
staying horse of the same owner. 

Ben Gaunt was to make the running for Hap- 
hazard. MacjntUan' s Mag. 

— To take up the running, to go off at full 
speed from a slower pace; to take the lead; 
to take the most active part in any under- 
taking. 

But silence was not dear to the heart of the honour- 
able John, and so he took uj> the running. 

Trollope. 

—To make good one’s running, to run as 
well as one’s rival; to keep abreast with; to 
prove one’s self a match for a rival 
The world esteemed him when he first made good 
his running with Lady lanny. Cornhtll Mag. 

— In or 7iot in the running, competing or not 
competing ; likely or not likely to win. 
Ruuniont (run'yon), 7\ Same as Ronyon. 
Runrlg (runTig), n. The system by which 
alternate strips or rigs of land are held by 
different persons 

Ruut (rnnt), 7i. [Origin doubtful; comp. Sc. 
kail-milt, the stalk of colewort ; Pi’ov. E. 
mnt, stump of underwood, the dead stump 
of a tree, the nimp; also D. mnd, a bullock 
or cow.] 1. Any animal small or short or 
below the usual size of the breed ; hence, a 
shrivelled, sapless, withered animal 

Your hung beef was the worst I ever tasted ; and 
as hard as tiie very horn the old wore when she 
lived A bp Laud. 

2. A dwarf; a mean, despicable person. 

Before I buy a bargain of such runts 

I’ll buy a college for bears and live among 'em. 

Beau. &• FI. 

3 The dead stump of a tree ; the stem of a 
plant. Bums.—i. A variety of pigeon. 

Of tame pigeons arc croppers, carriers, and runts. 

Iz. IValton. 

Rupee (rb-pe'), n. [Hind, rdpiyu, a rupee, 
from Skr. mlgya, silver.] A silver coin cur- 
rent in India and in the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. For ordinary calcu- 
lations it may be taken as equivalent to 2«. 
Rupellaryt (rb'pel-la-ri), a. [L. rupee, a 
rock. ] Rocky. 

In this rupellary nidary do the fowl lay eggs and 
breed. Evelyn. 

Rupert’s Drop (rb'p^rts drop), n. A drop 
of glass thrown while in a state of fusion 
into water, and thus suddenly consolidated, 
taking generally a form somewhat like a 
tadpole. I’he thick end may be subjected 
to the smart blow of a hammer without 
breaking, but should the smallest part of 
the tall be nipped off, or the surface scratched 
with a diamond, the whole files into fine 
dust with an almost explosive force. Thia 
phenomenon is due to the state of strain in 
the interior of the mass of glass, caused by 
the sudden consolidation of the cnist which 
is formed while the internal mass is still 
liquid. This tends to contract on cooling, 
but is prevented by the molecular forces 
which attach It to the crust. Thia philoso- 
phical toy receives its name from being 
Invented or brought first into notice by 
Prince Rupert, nephew of Charles I. 

Rupla (rO'pi-a), n. FGr. rhupos, filth.] A 
skm disease, consisting of an eruption of 
small flattened and distinct vesiefeB, sur- 
rounded by inflamed areolae, containing a 
serous, puiulent, sanlous, or dark bloody 
fluid, and followed by thick, dark-oolonred 
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•oabt over unhealthy ulcers. Several series 
of these scabs may follow before healing 
sets in. 

Buploapra (rb'pi-ka-pra), n. [L. rupes, a 
rock, and capra, a goat. 1 A genus of ante- 
lopes, so named from their frequenting rocks 
and mountain cliffs. The chamois (/2. tm- 
gvs) is an example. See Chamois. 

BupiCOla (rb-pik'o-la), n. [L, rapes, nt-pis, 
a rock, and colo, to inhabit.] A genus of 
insessorial birds termed rock manakins or 
cocks of the rock, Tlie species are remark- 



Rupicola aurantta (Orange Rock Cock). 

able for possessing an elevated crest of fea- 
thers on the head, and for the extreme 
freshness and delicacy of the colour of their 
plumage. Two species {li aurantia and 
R. peruvmna) inhabit South America. The 
adult males are of a most splendid orange 
colour. 

BuplcollnaB (ra'pi-ko-li"ne), n. pi. A sub- 
family of insessorial birds, allied to the 
manakins, generally arranged under tlio 
family Plpridoe. The genus Kiipicola is the 
type. 

Buppia (rup'i-a), n. [Tn honour of H. B. 
Jiupputs, a German botanist.] A genus of 
plants, uat. order Naiadaconj. There is only 
a single species, a native of temperate and 
tropical regions, occurring also in Britain, 
viz. R. maritima, or sea-tassel grass, found 
in salt-water pools and ditches. It has a 
slender fllifonn leafy stem, with linear 
leaves which are furnished with sheaths 
Its flowers, which are two in number, and 
green, are seated one above anotlier on op- 
posite sides of a short spadix 
Buption (rup'sbon), n fL. ruptio, ruptionis, 
from rumpo, ruptum, to break] ISreacli; 
a break or bursting open. [Rare ] 

Plethora causes an extravasation of blood, by rup~ 
or apertion irtsenuxn 

Buptuaiy (rup'tu-a-ri), n. A roturier; a 
member of the ignoble class, as contrasted 
with the nobles. ‘The exclusion of the 
French ruptuaries (‘roturiers,’ for history 
must And a word for this class when It speaks 
of other nations) from the order of nobility. ' 
Chenevix. [Rare. ] 

Bupture (rup'tur). n. [Fr , from L.L. rup- 
tura, a breaking, from L nunpo, ■nivtuin, 
to break.] 1 The act of breaking or burst- 
ing ; the state of being broken or violently 
parted; as, the rupture of the skin; the rup- 
ture of a vessel or fibre. 

The egg. that soon 

Bursting with kindly rupture forth disclosed 
Their callow young Mtlton. 

2. In Tried, same as Hernia, especially ab- 
dominal hernia. See Hernia.— 3. A breach 
of peace or concord, either between indi- 
viduals or nations; between nations, open 
hostility or war; a quarrel. 

When the parties that divide the commonwealth 
come to a rupture, it seems every man's duty to 
choose a side. Swift 

8yn. Breach, break, burst, disruption, dis- 
solution. 

Bupture (nip'tur), v. t pret. & pp. ruptured; 
ppr. rupturing. 1. To break; to burst ; to 
part by violence; as, to rupture a blood- 
vessel.— 2. To affect with or cause to suffer 
from rupture or hernia. 

Rupture (rup'tflr), v.i To suffer a breach 
or disruption. 

Bupture-wort (rup'tur-w6rt), n. A genus 
of plants. Heniiarla (which see). 
Buptuilllg (rup'tCkr-ing), n. In oot. the spon- 
taneous contraction of a portion of the peri- 
oazp, by which Its texture is broken through, 
and holes formed for the discharge of the 
•eeds, as In Campanula. Called also Solu- 
hUity. 


Rural (rb'ral), a. [L. ruralis, from rue, ruris, 
the country.] 1. Pertaining to the country, 
as distinguished from a city or town ; suit- 
ing the country or resembling it; as, rural 
scenes; a rural prospect; a rural situation; 
rural music. 

Nor rurat sight alone, but rurai sounds. 

Exhilarate the spirit. Cowp<r. 

2. Pertaining to agriculture or farming; as, 
rural economy.— .3. Living in the country; 
rustic. ‘A ntrai fellow.' Shak.—Rural dean, 
an ecclesiastic under the bishop and the 
archdeacon, who has the peculiar care and 
inspection of the clergy and laity of a dis- 
trict — Rural deanery, the circuit of juris- 
diction of the archdeacons and rural deans 
Evei7 rural deanery is divided into par- 
ishes, The duties of rural deans are now 
generally discharged by archdeacons, the 
order of rural deans being now almost ex- 
tinct, though their deaneries still subsist as 
an ecclesiastical division of the diocese or 
archdeanery 

Buralism (rd'ral-lzm), n. 1. The state of 
being rural —2. An idiom or expression pe- 
culiar to the country as opposed to the 
town. 

Rurallst (rb'ral-ist), n. One that leads a 
rural life 

RuraHty (rO-ral'i-ti), n. Ruralness. [Rare.] 
Ruralize (rb'ral-iz), vi. To go into the 
country ; to go to awell in the country ; to 
i rusticate. 

Ruralize (rd^ral-iz), v.t. To render rural; 
to give a rural character or appearance 
to. 

Rurally (id'ral-li), adv In a rural manner; 
as in the country; as, the cottage is rurally 
situated at some distance from the body of 
the town. 

RuralneSB (ro'ral-nes), n. The quality of 
being rural 

RuricoliBt t (rd-rik'ol-ist), n. [L mricola— 
run, runs, the country, and colo, to in- 
habit ] An inhabitant of the country. 
Bailey 

Rurigenoust (rb-rii'en-us), a. [L. rus, mrUt, 
the country, and giipior, to be born.] Born 
in the country. Bailey. 

Rufia (rd'za), ti. [Malay rws^a, a stag.] A 
genus of Cervida}, or sub-genus of Cervus, 
containing several species of deer, natives 
of the forests of India and the Eastern 
Archipelago They may be described as 
large stags with round antlers, having an 
anterior basal snag, and the top forked, but 
the antlers not otlierwise branched The 
great rusa {R hippelaphus), supposed by 
some to be the hippelaphus of Aristotle, is 
a native of Java, Sumatra, &c. ; it has brown, 
rough hair, the neck in the male being 
covered with a mane. The sambur or Bam- 
boo of India (R. Aristotelis) is a similarly 
powerful animal, having a sooty brown coat 
and a long mane. See Sambur. 

RUSCUS (rus'kus), n [L. rusenm, butcher’s- 
broom. ] A small genus of plants, nat. order 
Liliaceee, section Asparageee, and known by 
the common name of butcher’s-broom. The 
species of this genus are evergreen, and on 
this account are freijuently introduced for 
undergrowth in shrubberiea The leaves are 
reduced to minute scales, the apparent 
foliage being small leaf-like branches, on 
the face of which the small yellowish flowers 
are often borne. R. aenleatue ^ommon 
butcher’s-broom) is found wild in Britain. 
RU8e(rbz), n. [Fr. ruse, from rvser, to dodge; 

O Fr. reuser, to get out of the way ; 
reiisar; from L. recusare, to refuse ] An 
artifice, trick, or stratagem ; a wile. ‘ The 
wiles and ntses which these timid creatures 
use to save themselves.’ Ray.— Rase de 
guerre, a trick of war; a stratagem. 

Rush (rush), n. [O.E. rishe, ryshe, rusche, 
reshe; A. Sax. risce, ricse. Sc, rash, a rush; D. 
rusch, G rausch; comp. L.ruscurn, butcher’s- 
broom. ] 1. The common name of the spe- 
cies of Jvmcus, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Juncacero. The genus is distinguished by 
Its inferior perianth, composed of six glu- 
maceons leaves; its three -celled, three- 
valved capsules; the seed-bearing dissepi- 
ments of the valves being in their middle. 
The species are numerous, and found chiefly 
in moist boggy situations in the colder parte 
of the world. (See JUNCACEAS and J UNOUS. ) 
About twenty species of rush are enumer- 
ated by British bo taniste. Various species 
are frequently very troublesome weeds in 
agriculture. The term rush is also applied 
to plants of various other genera beside 
J'unoua, and by no means to all of the genus 
Juncus. Rushes were formerly used to 


strew floors by way of carpets; thus, Shak- 
spere says : 

Let wantons light of heart 
Tickle the senseless rushes with tnelr heels. 

2, Used typically of anything weak, worth- 
less, or of trivial value; the merest trifle; a 
straw. ‘Hews down oaks with rushes.* 
Shak. 

John Bull’s friendship Is not worth a rush. 

_ , . . , Arbuthnot. 

Rusli (rush), V.I. [A word of somewhat 
doubtful pedigree, and probably arising 
from more than one word blended together, 
as A, ^ax. hredsan, to rush, to fall, hrysian 
and hriscian, to shake ; comp. Han. ruske 
Sw, ruska, to shake; D. ruischen, G rauschen 
to rustle, to sound as the wind in the bushes. 
The word was formerly transitive as well as 
intransitive,] 1. To move or drive forward 
with impetuosity, violence, and tumultuous 
rapidity ; as, armies rush to battle ; waters 
rush down a precipice; winds rush through 
the forest. 

Tliey all rush by and leave you. Shah. 
The combat deepens; on, ye brave. 

Who rush to glory or the grave. Campbell. 

2. To hasten, hurry, or show undue eager- 
ness; to act hastily and without due de- 
liberation ; as, to rash into speculation. 
Rush (rush), v.t 1. To push forward with 
violence; to force on hurriedly,— 2. To 
master, secure, or get the better of by a rush 
Bush (rush), Ti. \. A driving forward with 
eagerness and haste; a violent motion or 
course; as. a rush of troops; a rush of winds. 
‘The shrieking rush of the wainscot mouse.' 
Tennyson.— i An eager demand; a run; as, 
there is a rash upon that commodity. 
Rush>bearlng (rush'bar-ing), a. Bearing or 
producing ruslies. 

RuBh-bearing (rush'bar-ing), n. A name in 
some parte of England for tne country wake 
or Feast of Dedication, when the parishioners 
strewed the church with rushes and sweet- 
smelling flowers. 

RUBli-bottoined (rush'bot-omd), a. Having 
a bottom or seat made with rushes ; as, a 
rush-bottvnied chair. 

Rush-bucklert (rush'buk-l^r), n. A bully- 
ing violent fellow ; a swashbuckler. ‘That 
flock of stout, bragging rnsh-but^lers.* Sir 
T. More 

Ru&b-oandle (rush'kan-dl), n. A small taper 
made by stripping a rush, except one small 
strip of the bark which holds the pith to- 
gether, and dipping it In tallow, ‘Some 
gentle taper, tliough a rush-candle.* Milton. 
Rushed (I’u slit), a. l Abounding with rushes. 

‘ The rushed marge of Cherwell’s flood,' T. 
Warton —2. Covered with rushes. ‘And 
rushed floors, whereon our children play’d.’ 
J Baillie 

Rusher (rush'^r), n. One who rushes ; one 
who acts with undue haste and violence. 
Rusher t (rush'erl n. One who, in former 
times, strewed rushes on the floors at dances, 
and the like. B. Jonson. 

RuBhinesB (rush'i-nes), n. The state of being 
rushy or abounding with rushes. 

Rush-light (rush'lit), n. A rush-candle, or 
its light ; hence, any weak flickering light 
‘Smoking and staring at the rush -light* 
Dickens. 

Rush-llke (rush'llk), a Resembling a rush ; 
weak. ‘ Only tilting with a rush-like lance. ’ 
Mir. for Mags. 

Rush-mat (rush'mat), n. A mat composed 
of rushes. 

Rush-nut (rush'nut), n. A plant, the C^perus 
esculentus. The tubers, called by the French 
souchet comestible or amande de terre, are 
used as food in the south of Europe, and 
have been proposed as a substitute for coffee 
and cocoa when roasted. 

Rush-ring (rush'ring), n. A ring made of 
a rush, used formerly in mock-marriages. 

ril crown thee with a garland of straw then. 

And I'll marry thee with a rush-rtux'. 

Str J{'. Davenant. 

Rushy (rush'D, a. 1 Abounding with rushes. 
‘Or dimple In the dark of rushy coves.’ 
Tennyson.— 2. Made of rushes 'My rushy 
couch and frugal fare ’ Ooldsmith 
Rusk (rusk), n. [Comp. L.G rusken, to 
crackle, and cracknel, a biscuit.] 1. A kind 
of light cake ; or a kind of soft, sweetened 
biscuit,— 2. A kind of bread browned in em 
oven for infants’ food.— 3 A kind of light, 
hard cake or bread, as for ships’ stores. 
BllSkld (rusTci), n. [Scotch word. O.Pr. 
rusche (Mod. Fr. ruche), from Armor, rusken, 
a hive, from rusk, bark, which was used for 
making hives.] 1. A twig or straw basket 
for com or meal. —2. A coarse straw-hat. — 

8. A bee-hive. 


oh, altaiii; dh, 8c. loeh; g,go; J,;ob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^f; th, tAen; th, tWn; w, udg; wh, wWg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Bnsma (ruz'maX n. [Turk, khyryama, a kind 
of depilatory.] A brown and light iron sub- 
stance, with half as much quicklime steeped 
in water, used by the Turkish women as a 
depilatory. N. wreto. 

Bu88 (rds), a. Pertaining to the Russ or 
Russians. 

Ru88 (rtis), n. 1. The language of the Russ 
or Russians.— 2. sing and A native or the 
natives of Russia. [Chiefly poetical.} 
Russel t (rusl), n. A woollen cloth, first 
manufactured at Norwich, probably so 
named from its russet colour. See Russet. 
—Dan Russel, a name formerly given to the 
fox from his red colour. 

Russet (rus'et). a. [0. Fr. rousset, from L. 
russus, red, akin to L. ruber, Gr. erythros, 
red.] 1. Of a reddish brown colour; as, a 
russet mantle. ‘ The morn in russet mantle 
clad ’ Shah.— 2. Coarse; homespun; rustic: 
from the general colour of homespun cloth. 
‘In russet yeas, and honest kersey noes.’ 
Shak. 

Hjs muse had no objection to a russet attire ; but 
she turned in disgust from the finery of Guarini, as 
tawdry and as paltrv as tlie rags of a ciiimney-swceper 
on May-day. Afacautay. 

Russet (rus'et), n. 1. A country dress.— 
2. A kind of apple of a russet colour and 
rough skin. 

Courtly silks in cares are spent 

When country’s russet breeds content Heywood. 


8. A pigment of a rich transparent brown 
colour obtained from madder, and used in 
water-colour painting 

Russet ( rus'et ),vt To give a russet hue 
to; to change into russet. 

The blossom blows, the summer r^ 

Russets the plain. Thomson. 

Russetingt (rus'et-ing). n. 1. A clown; a low 
person wiose clothes were of a russet col- 
our.— 2. Same as Russet, 2. 

Russet-pated (rus'et-pat-ed). a. Having a 
russet or reddisn head or pate. Shak. 
Russety (rus'et-i), a Of a russet colour. 
Russia, Russia-leather (rush'ya, rush'ya- 
leTH'6r), n. A strong, pliant, and water- 
proof leather, usually coloured red or black, 
and having a peculiar penetrating odour, 
due to the oil of birch used in its prepara- 
tion. Ihe best kinds are made in the Ru.s- 
sian provinces from the hides of young 
cattle, but sometimes horse, sheep, goat, and 
calf skins are employed. This leather is 
specially useful in binding books, the oil of 
birch repelling insects 
Russian (msh'yan), a. Pertaining to Russia. 
Russian (msh'yan), n 1 A native of Russia. 
2. The language of Russia; Russ. 

Russniak (ms'ni ak), n. A member of a 
branch of the Slavic race, inhabiting Galicia, 
Hungary, Podolia, Volhynia, and Lithuania, 
distinguished from Russians proper, or Mus- 
covites, by their language and inode of life. 
They are still somewhat uncultivated and 
devoted almost entirely to agriculture, 
Russophile, RuBSophilist(rus'o-fil, rus-of'- 
U-ist), n. [Russ, and Gr. philos, a friend.] 
One whose sympathies lie towards Russia or 
her policy, 

RussopMUsm (rus-of'il-ixm), n. llie doc- 
trines, sentiments, or principles of a Russo- 
philist. 

RussopRobia (ms-o-f6'bi-a). n. and 

Gr. pnobos, fear.] A dread of Russia or of 
her policy ; a strong feeling against Russia 
or the Russians. 

Bussopboblst (rus-ofob-ist), n. One who 
dreads the Russians or their policy; one 
whose feelings are strongly against Russia, 
her people, or policy, 

Russud (ms'ud), n. In the East Indies, a 
pro^essively increasing land-tax. 

Rust (rust), n. [A. Sax. rust, mst, nistiness; 
cog. D. roest. Dan. rust, 8w. and G rost, 
IceL rpd (ryth), so called from its red colour, 
the root being that of red, ruddy, L. ruber, 
red (whence rubigo, rust), missus, reddish. 
See RUSSET.] 1. The red or orange-yellow 
coating which is formed on the surface of 
iron, when exposed to air and moisture. It 
is an oxide of iron, and In point of fact other 
metallic oxides may be considered as rusts 
of the peculiar metals on which they are 
formed, but the term rust in the common 
acceptation is limited to the red oxide or 
peroxide of iron. Oil-paint, varnish, plum- 
bago, a film of caoutchouc, or a coating of 
tin may be employed, according to circum- 
stances, to prevent the rusting of iron uten- 
sils.— 2. A composition of Iron-flUnn and 
sal-ammoniac, i^th sometimes a little sul- 
phur, moistened with water and used for 
bWing fast ioiuta. Oxidation rapidly seta 


in, and the composition, after a time, be- 
comes very hard, and takes thorough hold 
of the surfaces between which it is placed. 
A joint formed In this way is called a rust- 
joint— 8. That which resembles rust in ap- 
pearance or effects, as (a) a parasitic fungus 
( Uredo rubigo vera), which attacks the 
leaves, glumes, stalks, &c., of cereals and 
grasses, sliowing itself in the form of orange 
and brown spots and blotches breaking out 
from the internal tissue of the plant. It Is 
most common on barley, wheat, oats, and 
many pasture grasses, (b) Any foul extra- 
neous matter; corrosive or injurious accre- 
tion or influence. 

A haunted house, 

That keeps the rust of murder on the walls. 

Tennyson. 

Rust is used in some self-explanatory com- 
pound words ; as, rust-coloured, rust-eaten, 
and the like. 

Rust (rust), v.i. [From the noun ] 1. To 
con tract or gather rust ; to be oxidized. 

Our armours now may rust. Dryden. 

2. To assume an appearance as if coated 
with rust. 

But when the bracken rusted on their crags. 

My suit had witlier’d. Tennyson. 

8. To degenerate in idleness; to become dull 
by inaction. 

Must I rust in Egypt, never more 
Appear In arms and be the chief of Greece t 

Dryden. 

Rust (rust), v.t. 1. To cause to contract 
rust. 

Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust 
them Shak. 

2. To impair by time and inactivity. 
Rustful (rust'ful). a. Rusty; tending to 
produce rust; characterized by rust. ‘Must- 
/ul sloth.' Quarles. 

Rustic (rus'tik), a [L rusticus, from mis, 
the country ] 1. Pertaining to the country; 
living in or found in the country; rural; as. 
the rxistic gods of antiquity. ‘Our rustic 
revelry.' Shak. 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. Gray. 

2 Rude; unpolished; rough; awkward; as, 
mtstic manners or behaviour. —3 Coarse; 
plain; simple; not elegant, refined, or costly; 
as, rustic entertainment; mistic dress — 
4. Simple; honest; artless; unsophisticated. — 
Rustic coins or quoins, the stones which fomi 
the external angles of a building when they 
project beyond the general surface of the 
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Rustic or Rusticated Work. 

I, With chamfered joints, a, With rectangular joints. 


walls.— /ftotftctcorA-, in abuilding, is when the 
stones, &c., in the face of it are hacked or 
picked in holes, so as to give them a natural 
rough appearance. This sort of work is how- 
ever now more usually called rock-work, and 
the term rustic is applied to masonry worked 
with grooves between the courses, to look 
like open joints, of which there are several 
varieties. The same term is applied to 
walls built of stones of different sizes and 
shapes. In woodwork the term is used to 
designate summer houses and garden furni- 
ture made from rough limbs of trees, and 
arranged in fanciful forms. — Syn. Rural, 
country, rude, unpolished, inelegant, un- 
taught. awkward, rough, coarse, plain, un- 
adorned, simple, artless, honest. 

Rustic (rus'tik), n. An inhabitant of the 
country; a clown; a swain. 'Hence to your 
fields, ye rustics!* Pope. 

Rustical t (rus'tik-al), a. Rustic. 'Such 
rusticaX rudeness of snepherds. ’ Spenser. 

Rustical t (i’Xi8'tik-al),n. A rustic. ‘Entreat 
you not to be wroth with this rustical ’ Sir 
W. Scott 

Rustically (rus'tik-al-ll), adv. In a rustic 
manner; rudely; coarsely; without refine- 
ment or elegance. 

The pulpit style of Gcrmtny has been always rus- 
ticaiiy negligent, or bristling with pedantry. 

De Quinay. 


Rustloalness (rus'tik-al-nei), n. The qua* 
lity of being rustical; rudeness; coarseness; 
want of refinement. 

Rusticate (rus'ti-k&t), v.i. [L. rusticor, rus- 
tioatus. from rus, the country.] To dwell or 
reside in the country. 

My lady Scudamore, from having rusticated in 
your company too long, pretends to open her eyes for 
the sake of seeing the sun, and to sleep because it is 
night. Pope. 

Rusticate (rus'ti-kat), v.t pret. & pp. rusti- 
cated; ppr. rusticating. To compel to re- 
side In the country; to send to the country; 
specifically, to suspend from studies at a 
college or university and send away for a 
time by way of punishment. See Rustica- 
tion. 

James, then a hobbadehoy, was now become a 
young man, having had the oenefit of a university 
education, and acquired the inestimable polish 
which IS gained by living in a fast set at a small col- 
lege, and contracting debts and being rusticated And 
being pinckeil. Thackeray, 

Rusticated (rus'tl-kat-ed), a. In building, 
same as Rustic. See under RUSTIC. 
Rustication (rus-ti-ka'shon), n. 1. The act 
of rusticating, or the state of being rusti- 
cated ; residence in the country. In the 
universities and colleges, the punishment of 
a student for some offence, by compelling 
him to leave the institution and reside for 
a time in the country.— 2. In arch, that spe- 
cies of building called rustic work. See 
under Rustic 

Rustlclalt (riis-ti'shal), a. Rustic; homely. 
‘The plain and misticial discourse of our 
fathers.’ Sir W. Scott 
Rusticity (rus- tls'i-ti), n. [L. rusticitas, 
from misticus See Rustic. ] The state or 
(luality of being rustic ; smack of country 
life; rustic manners; rudeness; coarseness; 
simplicity; artlessness. 

The trutli of it i&, the bweetness and rusticify of a 
pastoral cannot be so well expressed m any other 
tongue as in the Greek, when rightly mixed and 
qualified by the Done dialect. Addison. 

The Saxons were refined from their rusticity 

Sir n\ Scott. 

Rusticly (rus'tik-li), adv. In a rustic man- 
ner, rustically. Chapman. 

Rustlly (rust'i-ll), adv. In a rusty state; in 
a manner to suggest rustiness. 

Lowten was m conversation with a rustily-clad, 
miserable man, in boots without toes, and gloves 
without hngers. Dickens 

RustlnesB (rust'i-nes), n. The state of being 
rusty. Johnson. 

Rust-Joint (rust'joint), n. See under Rust. 
Rustle (rus'l), v.i pret. & pp. rustled; ppr. 
rustling [A. Sax. hristlan, to rustle, a 
dim freq. form as if from the Scandinavian 
verb: Icel hrista, Dan. lyste, Sw. rysta, to 
shake, to tremble ] To make a quick suc- 
cession of small sounds, like the rubbing of 
silk cloth or dry leaves: to give out a slightly 
sibilant sound when shaken ; as, a rustling 
silk; rustling leaves or trees; rustling wings. 

‘ Rustling in unpaid-for silks. ’ Shak. 

He is coming, I hear the straw rustle. Shak 

Rustle ( rus'l ), n. The noise made by one 
who or that which rustles; a rustling. 
Rustle (rus'l), v.t To cause to rustle. 

The wind was scarcely strong enough to rustle the 
leaves around T. C. Grattan. 


Rustler (rus'l-er), n One who rustles. 

Rustre (rus'Wr), n. [Fr.] 
In her. a lozenge, pierced, 
round in the centre, the 
field appearing through 
it. 

Rusty (rust'i). a. 1. Co- 
vered or affected with 
rust; as, a rusty knife 
or sword.— 2. Having the 
colour of rust; appear- 
ing as if covered with a 
substance resembling 
as, rusty wheat.— 8. Dull; 



Lozenge rustre. 


rust; rubiginous; _ . 
impaired by Inaction or neglect of use; 
rusted; as, to become rusty on a subject. 


Hector in his dull and long-continued truce 
Is rusty grown. Shak. 

4. Ill-natured; surly; morose; contumacious; 
Insubordinate. [Slang.] 

He takes her round the neck, and tries to pull her 
down, and If then she turns rusty, he’s good to go 
behind her. Mayhem, 


—To ride rusty, to be contumaciously or 
surlily insubordinate or insolent ; to resist 
or refuse to obey, with surliness or vio- 
lence. . ^ 

And how the devil am I to get the crewfto obey 
met 'Why, even Dick Fletcher rides rusty on me 
now and then. Sir W. Scott. 


5. Rough; hoarse; grating; as, a rusfy 
voice. 


Rite, fl&r, lat, fdU; mS, met, hftr; pine, pin; nbte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bpU; oil, pound; 11, Sc. abune; y. So. ley» 
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BUBt7-dab (rust^i'dab), n. The popular 
name of a flat-flah of the genua Tlatesaa. 
found on the coast of Masaachusetta and 
New York In deep water. 

Rut (rut), n. [Fr. rut, O.Fr. ruit, the noise 
which deer make when they desire to come 
together, from L. ruqitvs, a roaring, from 
rugw, to roar, to bellow,] The copulation 
of deer and aome other animals ; the time 
during which they are under the sexual ex- 
citement. 

Rut (rut), v.i. To desire to come together 
for copulation: said of deer. 

Rut (ruty V t To cover in copulation. 

Rut (rut), n. [O.Fr, rote, Mod.Fr. route, Sc. 
rot, rit, a line drawn on the soil as a guide 
in planting. See Route ] 1. The track of 
a wheel— 2, A line cut on the soil with a 
spade. 

Rut (rut), v.t. pret. & pp. rutted; ppr. rut- 
ting. 1. To make ruts in or on with cart- 
wheels.— 2, To cut a line on, as on the soil, 
with a spade. 

Ruta (rd'ta), n. [L ] A genus of plants, the 
type of the order Rutaceas. See Rub and 
RUTAOEiB. 

Rutabaga (rb-ta-ba'ga), n The Swedish 
turnip, or Bramca campestris. 

Rutacesa (rO-ta'so-e),^ pi [From L. ruta,T\ie. ] 
A nat. order of polypetalous exogens They 
are shrubs or trees, rarely herbs, the simple 
or compound leaves dotted with glands, 
often having a strong heavy smell About 
650 species are known, occurring most 
abundantly in Australia and South Africa 
The diosmas or buchu plants of the Cape 
are well known for their powerful and 
usually offensive odour; they are recom- 
mended as antispasmodics A South Ame- 
rican species pioduces the Angostura- bark. 
The bark of one of the quitias of Brazil, the 
Ticorea febrifuga, is a powerful medicine 
in intermittent fevers Dictamnus abounds 
in volatile oil to such a degree that the at- 
mosphere surrounding it actually becomes 
Inflammable in hot weather. 

RutaceoUB (rb-ta'shus), a. Of or belonging 
to or resembling plants of the nat. order 
Rutaceee. 

Rute (rtit), n. A miner’s term for very small 
threads of ore. 

Rutelldse (ro-tel'i-dg), n. pi. The tree- 
beetles, a group of beetles allied to Melo- 
lonthidse and Cetoniadtc. The body is 
shorter, rounder, and more polished than 
in tho ScarabaoidsB, and ornamented with 
brilliant colours, and the head and thorax 
are closely united With few exceptions 
they belong to the warmer parts of America 
One of the most common and most beauti- 
ful of the group is the goldsmith's-beetle 
Areoda lanigera) It is about Vjj inch 
n length, of a lemon-yellow colour above, 
the top of the head and thorax glitter- 
ing like gold. In Massachusetts they ap- 
I>ear about the middle of May, flying with 
a humming or rustling sound among the 
branches of the trees, the young leaves of 
which they devour. 

Rutb (rbth}, n. [From me; comp, truth from 
true.] 1. Mercy; pity; tenderness; son-ow 
for the misery of another; sorrowful or ten- 
der regret. ‘ Looking with pretty ruth upon 
my pain.’ Shak. [Now mainly poetical.] 

Ruth began to work 

Against hjs anger in hun. Tennyson. 

Cheeks in which was yet a rose 
Of perished summers, like a ruse in a book 
Kept more for ruth than pleasure. 

E. B. Browning. 

2.1 Misery; sorrow. Spenser. 


Rlltha \ n. [Skr. ratha, a chariot.] 
In the East indies, a carriage on two low 
wheels, and sometimes highly ornamented. 
Ruthenium (ro-ths'ni-um), n. [From JRu- 
thenia, a name of Russia, whence it was 
originally obtained.] Sym. Ru. At. wt. 104-4; 
Bp. gr 11-3. A rare metal occurring in pla- 
tinum ore, and chiefly in osmiridlum. It 
may be fused in the oxyhydrogen flame. It 
is of a gray colour, and has a stronger attrac- 
tion for oxygen than any other of its class. 
Ruthful (r^h’ful), a. 1. Full of ruth or 
pity; merciful ; compassionate. ‘ He (God) 
ruthful is to man.’ Turberville. —2. Causing 
ruth or pity; piteous. ‘ These ruthful deeds. ' 
Shak. — 8 . + Rueful ; wof ul; sorrowful. ‘What 
sad and ruthful faces. ’ Beau da FI. 
Ruthftllly (rbth'ful-lO.adt;. Wof ally; sadly; 
piteously; mounifully. ‘The flower of horse 
and foot . . . mfA/wWy perished. ' Knolles. 
Ruthless (rbthTes), a. Having no ruth or 
pity; cruel; pitiless; barbarous; insensible 
to the miseries of others. ‘As ruthless as a 
baby with a worm.’ Tennyson. 

Their rage the hostile bands restrain, 

All but the ruthless monarch of the main. Pope 

Ruthlessly (rothTes-li), adv. In a ruthless 
manner; without pity; cruelly; barbarously. 
Ruthlessness (rbth'les-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being ruthless ; want of com- 
passion; insensibility to the distresses of 
others 

Rutil (rd'til), n. Same as Rutile. 

Rutilaut (rb'ti-lant), a. [L rutilans, ruti- 
lantis. See below.] Shining Evelyn. 
ButUatet (rb'ti-lat), v.i. [L rutilo, rutila- 
turn, to be reddish, to shine, from rutilus, 
of a reddish yellow colour.] To shine; to 
emit rays of light. 

Rutile (rd'til), n [L rutilus, red, inclining 
to yellow ] Native titanic oxide, an ore of 
reddish brown colour passing into red. It 
occurs in four- or eight-sided prisms, and 
massive It is found in Scotland. A black 
variety, containing a little oxide of iron, is 
called nigrin 

Rutillte (rd'til-it). n [L. rutiiiw, red.] Na- 
tive oxide of titanium. 

Rutter (rut'6r), n. One that ruts. 

Rutter t (rut'dr). 71. [D miter, G. reiter, a 
rider A hf)rseman or trooper. ‘A guard of 
ruffling Bale. 

Rutterkint (rut'6r-kin), n. A word of con- 
tempt; an old crafty fox or beguiler. Cot- 
grave. 

Ruttlert (rut'i-6r), n. [Fr. routier, from 
route.] 1. A direction for the route or road, 
whether by land or sea,— 2. An old traveller 
acquainted with roads; an old soldier. 
Ruttlsh (rut'iah), a. [From rut.] Lustful; 
libidinous Shak. 

Ruttishness (rul'ish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being ruttish. 

Ruttle (rut'l), n Rattle: rare, except as ap- 
plied to the death-rattle ‘ The last agonies, 
the fixed eyes, and the dismal mttle. Bur- 
net 

Rutty (rnt'i), a. Full of ruts; cut by wheels. 

‘ The road was rutty. ’ C. Roweroft. 

Rutty t (rut'i), a. Rooty; full of roots. 

Spenser. 

Ryacolite (ri-ak'6-lit),n. [Gr.rAyao;, a stream, 
and lithos, a stone.] A name given to 
glossy felspar. 

Ryal (ri'al), n. A coin. See Rial. 

Rye (rl), n. [A Sax. ryge; Icel. ritgr, Dan. 
mg, Sw. rog, D. rogge,Q. roggen,rocken. Simi- 
lar foi-ms also appear in Celtic and Slavonic, 
but how far borrowing has taken place is 
doubtful.] 1. A plant of the genus Secale, 


the S. cereale, nat. order Gramineis. It ii 
an esculent wain which bears naked seeds 
on a fiat ear, furnished with awns like barley. 
It has been cultivated from time immemo- 
rial, and is considered as coming nearer in 
its properties to 
wheat than any 
other graia It is 
more common than 
wheat in manv 
parts of the Conti- 
nent, being a more 
certain crop, and 
requiring less cul- 
ture and manure. 
It is the bread-corn 
of Germany and 
Russia. It was for- 
merly raised incon- 
siderable quanti- 
ties as a bread-corn 
in England, but 
now it Is mostly 
sown as a green- 
crop for food to 
sheep and cattle in 
spring. In the Ne- 
therlands it is the 
chief grain from 
which the spirit 
called Hollands is distilled, and when 
malted it makes excellent beer. Two parts 
of wheat and one of rve ground together 
make an excellent bread. Rye straw is use- 
less as fodder, but forms an excellent ma- 
terial for thatching. It is also used for 
Btufflng horse-collars or mattresses, and for 
making straw bats and bonnets. The meal 
of rye differs from that of wheat in contain- 
ing a much smaller proportion of gluten.- 
Spurred rye, rye affected with ergot. See 
Ergot - 2 A disease in a hawk. 

Bye -grass (ri’gras), n. One of the most 
common of the artiilcial grasses, belonging 
to the genus Lolium. There are several 
varieties, some annual, others perennial; 
some producing a strong juicy grass, and 
others a small diminutive plant. In the 
present system of husbandry rye-grass per- 
forms a very essential part, especially the 
perennial sort, which, mixed with different 
varieties of clover and other grass-seeds, 
produces a rich and close herbage, which 
may be either mown for hay or depastured. 
Called also Ray-grass. 

Ryke (ryk), r.t. To reach. [Scotch.] 

Let me ryke up to dight that tear. Burns. 

Rimohops (ringlcops), n. See Rhynchops. 
Rynd (rind), w. A strong piece of iron in- 
serted in the hole in the centre of the upwr 
and moving millstone in eom-mills The 
upper end of the spindle, which passes 
through the nether millstone, and which is 
driven by the machinery, is fixed into the 
rynd, and thus gives motion to the upper 
millstone. 

Ryot (rl'ot), n [Ar. ra’iyat, the governed, 
a subject, a peasant.] A Hindu cultivator 
of the soil, or peasant, who holds land under 
the mode of assessment termed ryotwar. 
I^otwar (ri'ot-wftr), n [Hind. See Ryot.] 
The stipulated arrangement in regard to 
rent made annually iu parts of Hindustan, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, by 
government officials with tlie ryots or actual 
cultivators of the soil, without the interven- 
tion of middlemen. 

RirUl t (rith), n. A ford. 

Rytlna (rl-trna), n. Same as Rhytina. 



Rye (Secale cereale). 


s. 


the nineteenth letter of the English alpha- 
et, represents a hissing sound made by 
emitting the breath between the roof of the 
mouth and the tip of the tongue placed Just 
above the upper teeth. It may be reckoned 
among the iuiguals (as the tongue is essen- 
tlid in its pronunciation), and also among 
the dentals (as the teeth co-onerate in pro- 
ducing the hissing sound). More descrip- 
tively it is classed as a sibilant, from its hiss- 
ing sound. Properly speaking, two sounds 
bMong to this character In English, the one 
surd, or uttered with breath merely, the 
other sonant, or uttered with voice. The 


first is a mere hissing, like c soft, as in saek, 
sin, this, thus; the other is a hissing accom- 
panied by a vocal murmur, precisely like 
that of z, as in muse, wise, pronounced mtize, 
wize. S generally has its hissing sound at 
the beginning of all proper English words, 
but in the middle and end of words its 
sound is to be known only by usage. In a 
few words it is silent, as in isle and viscount, 
S is closely allied to r, and there are many 
instances of its change into that letter. (See 
B.) In some words oe is now written for a 
former e or e«, as in mice, hence, whence, 
once. Along yhtb a following h it forms 


a digraph representing a distinct sound, 
which, like that of cA, is comparatively 
modem, being a weakening of an older and 
stronger sound, sc (sk). This sound is now 
very common in English words, both initi- 
ally and finally, as in shape (A. Sax. scapan), 
sheath (A. Sax. scedth), ship (A. Sax. scip), 
fish (A. Sax. nsc), ash (A. Sax. awe), <&c. For- 
merly sc and were often transposed to cs 
and ps; thus 0. E. axe » ask, elapsed =» clasped, 
lipsed ~ li^d, S is an exceefflngly common 
letter in English words, both initially and 
finally, singly or in conjunction with other 
consonants. The chief initial combinations 


oh, chain; dh. Sc. loch; g, go; J, job; t, Fr, ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, tolg; wh, whig; xh, amre.— See K*T. 
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in which it appears are sm, m, tip, and at 
(as In amall, anow, spring, strong)', st and sp 
are common also as final combinations. In 
some cases a final t has been tacked on to a 
word ending properly in s, as in amongst, 
midst, whilst, behest, no doubt owing to the 
frequency with which this combination oc- 
curs. It is often doubled, and as the second 
element in a combination it may appear 
finally after any of the consonants except 
ch, sh. z. One reason for its being so com- 
mon Is that it is the characteristic of the 
plural and other inflections. — In abbrevia- 
tions S stands for various words; as, F R.S. 
Fellow of the Royal Society ; S T P. for 
SanctcB Theologies Professor, Professor of 
Sacred Theology ; its most common use as 
an abbreviation is for south; S. K south- 
east; S. W. south-west, &c. — In chem. S. is 
the symbol for sulphur. 

Saadh (sd'ad), n [Hind, sad'ha, pure ] One 
of an Indian sect of pure deists, whose mode 
of life in many respects resembles those of 
the Quakers. 

Sabadilla (sab-a-diVa). See Cevaptlla. 
Sahsaan (sa-be'an), n. Same as Sabian. 
SabSBaniBXU (sa-be'an-izm), n Same us Sa- 
bcBism and Sabianmn. 

SabsBlam, Sabaism (s^'be-izm, sa'ba-izm). 
See Sabianism. 

Sabal (sa'bal), n A genus of palms, natives 
of the tropics, and next to Chamaerups the 
most northern genus of Palmaceae. Some 
of them are lofty trees, but one, the S. 
Pabnetto, is perhaps the smallest of all the 
palm tribe. The leaves of S Adansoixi, as 
well as those of S Palmetto and S. Mexi- 
cana, are used for making hats and mats. 
Babaotb (sa-ba^othi, n [Heb tsabddth, 
armies, from tsdbd, to assemble, to go forth 
to war, to fight.] 1. In Scrip, armies; hosts, 
‘The Lord of Sabaoth ’ Rom ix. 29; Jam. v. 4. 

2 t Erroneously used as synonymous with 
Sabbath Spenser. ‘Bacred and inspired 
Divinity, the Sabaoth and port of all men’s 
labours and peregrinations.’ Bacon. ‘A 
week, aye the space between two Sabaoths ’ 
Sir W. Scott. Sir Walter Scott adopts this 
old usage no doubt for artistic reasons 
8abathian,Sabbathian(8a-ba'thi-an),n. A 
memberof a religious sect of the seventeenth 
century, followers of Sabbathius Zwi, a na- 
tive of Smyrna, who declared himself to be 
the Messiah, who had been sent to shake 
o'fi the thraldom both of Christianity and 
Mo'timnmedanisra from the Jews, and to 
convdi’t all humanity. Remnants of the 
sect still in existence in Poland and 
I'urkey. ' 

SabbaiariAn(8ab-ba-ta'ri-an),n. [From Sab- 
bath ] 1. <j?je who observes the seventh day 
of the week V\s the Sabbath, instead of the 
flrtt. A sect w Baptists are called Sabba- 
tarians, or SeoL-pth-day Baptists, because 
they maintain thj?t the Jewish Sabbath has 
not been abrogate4'~2- ''’bo observes 
the Sabbath with ei^traordinary or unresr 
sonable rigour; one cai^'lvi’l to abstain from 
work or relaxation on Sunda]5^ 

We have myriads of examples in this amonjfst 
those rigid Sabbatarians. Burton, 

Sabbatarian (sab-ba-ta'ri-an). a. Of^^’ be- 
longing to Sabbatarians or their tenet.*’ 
practices; pertaining to the rigid obsei*^- 
ance of the Sabbath. ^ 

The form in which this tendency shows itself in ^ 
is by a strict observance of Sabbatarian rule. 
Dihsi(^>ation and low dresses dunng the week are, 
under her control* atoned for by tnrec services an 
evening sermon read by herself, and a perfect absti- 
nence from any cheering employment on a Sunday. 

T.r . L , Trollope. 

Wc almost hear Jesus call the poor beggar from 
the door, and bid him stand forth in the midst of the 
assembly, and penetrate the Sabbatarian spies by 
the puzzling question. ‘ is it lawful to do good on the 
sabbath day, or to do evil!’ f, Martin 


y. Martineau. 

SftbbfttflriEllisxii (sab-ba-ta’rl-an-izm), n. 
The tenets of Babbatarians. 

Sabbatb (sab'bath), n. [Heb, shabbath, rest, 
the day of rest. ] 1. The day which God ap- 
pointed to be observed as a day of rest from 
all secular labour or employments, and to be 
kept holy and consecrated to his service and 
worship. This was originally the seventh day 
of the week, and this day is still observed by 
the Jews and some Christians as the Sabbath, 
But the Christian church very early began, 
and still continue, to observe the first day of 
the week, in commemoration of the resur- 
rection of Christ on that day. Hence it is 
often called the Lord’s-dap. The heathen 
nations in the north of Europe dedicated 
the first day of the week to the sun, and 
hence their Christian descendants continue 
to call the day Sunday. Sabbath is not 


strictly synonymous with Sunday. Sunday 
is the mere name of the day; Sabbath is the 
name of the institution. Sunday is the 
Sabbath of Christians; Saturday is the Sab^ 
bath of the Jewa But in the mouths of 
many it is equivalent to Sunday. 

Glad we returned up to the coasts of light 

Ere Sabbath evening. Milton. 

Hail, Sabbath I thee I hall, the poor man’s day. 

Grakanu. 

Sunday, however, is a word which never pollutes 
his mouth — it is alwa^ ‘the Sabbath.' The ‘dese- 
cration of the Sabbath,' as he delights to call it, is to 
him meat and drink Trollope. 

2 Intermission of pain or sorrow ; time of 
rest. ‘The eternal Sabbath of his rest.’ Dry- 
den. 

Peaceful sleep out the sabbath of the tomb, 

And wake to raptures in a life to come. Pope, 
Take thy banner 1 May it wave 
Proudly o'er the good and brave ; 

When the battle’s distant wail 

Breaks the Sabbath of oiir vale. Longfellow. 

3. The sabbatical year among the Israelites. 
Lev. XXV 4. See under Sabbatic, Sabbati- 
cal.— .S'a66af^-da.j/'« journey, the distance 
which the Jews were permitted to travel on 
the Sabbath-day. It appears to have varied 
at different times and in different circum- 
stances, but it was probably seldom more 
than the whole, or less than three-fourths, 
of a geographical mile. A space of 2000 ells 
ou every side of a city belonged to it, and 
to go that distance beyond the walls was 
permitted as a Sabbath - day’s journey. 
Smith's Diet of the Bible. 
Sabbath-breaker (sab'bath-brak-6r),n. One 
who breaks the Sabbath; one who profanes 
the Sabbath by violating the laws of God or 
man wliich enjoin the religious observance 
of that day. 

The usurer is the greatest Sabbath-breaker, because 
his plough goeth every buiuUy. Bacon. 

Sabbath - breaking (sah'bath-br^-ing), n. 
The act of breaking or profaning the Sab- 
bath. Also used as an adjective; given to 
breaking the Sabbath 

Sabbathless (sab'bath-lesV o. Having no 
Sabbath; witiiout intermission of labour. 

‘ Sabbathless Satan ’ Lanib 
Sabbatla (sab-ba'ti-a), n [In honour of Sab- 
bati, an Italian botanist ] A genus of North 
American plants, nat. onler Geiitianacete 
There are several species, all characterized 
by the possession of a pure bitter principle, 
on whicli account they are extensively used 
in North America in intermittent and re- 
mittent fevers, and as tonics. They are an- 
nuals or biennials, with slender stems, op- 
posite sessile entire simple leaves, and 
handsome cymose - panicled white or rose- 
purple flowers. The species most used is 
5 angularis, which grows in damp wet soils 
in the United States, and is common in 
moist meadows among high grass. 

Sabbatic, Sabbatical (sab-bat'ik, sah-baU- 
ik-al), a. [Fr. sahbatique, L sabbaticus. 
See SABBATH ] Pertaining to the Sab- 
bath; resembling the Sabbath; enjoying or 
bringing an intermission of labour. ‘Due 
attendance ou Sabbatic duty ’ Stukeley. — 
Sabbatical year, in the Jewish economy, was 
every seventh year, in which the Israelites 
were commanded to suffer their fields and 
vineyards to rest or lie without tillage and 
to release debtors from their obligations. 
i^Sabbatism (salUba-tizm), n. [Gr sabbat- 
\Jmio8, from sahbatizO, to keep the Sab- 
Jjath See Sabbath. 1 Rest ; intermission 


bi> 

of 

H. 

Sabi 


That Sabbatism or rest. ’ Dr 


hour, 

ore 

.tlze (sab'ha-tiz), 


icLuuwa .. VI. To keep the 

Sabbai^^'* especially in a strict way. 
Sabbat4^^ (sab'ba-ton), n. [Akin to sabot.) 
A piece of armour covering the 

fiinf wnW" i-''® sixteenth century. 
Sab^ See Sabian 

Sabolsni same as Sabi- 
Sabella fsa ^ genus of tube- 

inhabiting, m articulated annelids, be- 
longing tS th.ii order Tnbicola or Cepbalo- 
branchiata Ti^® species are large, and their 
faniike hranphi O'* pBls remarkable for 
their it"** brUlUney ITje blood 

la o< an oUve’gretf” ‘.I* 

large and splend^^ »P®‘^*®» inhabiting the 
Mediterranean, fc,.. , rr v » 
Sabellana (8a-bel.a> “‘‘>' Babulum, 


llfiibelongl 


•and or gravel, 
i), n. A sub-genus 
belonging to the order 


gravel.] In geol. cc| 

Sabellaxla (sa-beMe^ 
of Annelida or worm 
Tubioola In this 

the animal resides b^f formed of grains of 
sand cemented togeth 


JEfite, Ittr, fat, (all; m4, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mfive * t^be, tub, buU| 


SabelUan (sa-bel’l-an), a. Pertaining to the 
heresy of Sabellius. See Sabbllian, n. 
SabelUan (sa-bel'i-an), n. A follower of 
Sabellius, a philosopher of Egypt in the 
third century, who taught that there is one 
person only in the Godhead, and that the 
Word and Holy Spirit are only virtues, 
emanations, or functions of the Deity. 
SahdllianiBm (sa-beri-an-izm), n. The doc- 
trines or tenets of the Sabellians. 

Saber (sa'ber), n. American mode of spelling 
Sabre. 

Sahla (sa'bl-a), n. A genus of plants, so 
called from the Indian name sabja of one of 
the species, and forming the type of the 
small order Sabiacece. There are about ten 
species, natives of tropical and eastern tem- 
perate Asia. The species form ornamental 
climbing shrubs, with smooth, lanceolate, 
alternate leaves, and axillary cymes or pan- 
icles of small greenish flowers. 

Sablacesd (sa-bi-a’sS-e), n. pi. A small order 
of dicotyledons.distributed into four genera, 
of which Sabia is Asiatic, Phoxanthus and 
Ophiocaryon American, and Meliosma com- 
mon to both the Old and New Worlds. 
Sabian (sa'bi-an), n, A native or inhabitant 
of that part of Arabia now called Yemen, 
the chief city of which was called Saba 
They were extensive merchants of spices, 
perfumes, precious stones, &c., which they 
imported from India. 

Sabian (sa’bl-an), a. Pertaining to Saba 
or its inhabitants. Written also Sabesan, 
Sabean. 

Sabian (sa'bi-an), a. [Heb, tsdbd, an army 
or host, especially the heavenly host of the 
angels and the heavenly luminaries.] Per- 
taining to the religion and rites of the Sa- 
bians. See Sabian, n. Written also <Sa&aan, 
Sabcean, Sabaian. 

Sabian (sa'bi -an ),M [See above.] 1. Aworship- 
perof the sun and other lieavenly bodies.— 

2 One of an obscure sect, who mingled Chris- 
tianity. Judaism, Mohammedanism, and hea- 
thenisli superstition together. Adherents of 
this sect, inappropriately known as Chris- 
tians of St John, are still scattered in small 
numbers over the region lying about the 
LowerEuphrates and Tigris and other places. 

3 One of a sect that ai’ose in the ninth cen- 
tury, called also Pseudo-Sabians or Syrian 
Sabians Their religion is described as the 
heathenism of the ancient Syrians, modified 
by Hellenic Influences. Written t^soSahoean, 
Sabean 

Sabianism (saflii-an-izm), n The doctrines 
or systems of the vai’lous sects known as Sa- 
hians See Sabian. Written also Sabcean- 
ism, Sabaism. 

SablCU (sab-i-kd'), n. [Native name ] The 
name of a tree belonging to the genus 
Lysiloma, the L. Sabieii, growing in Cuba. 
The wood is very hard and tough, and used 
for ship -building and other purposes. 
Called also Sabicu-wood, Savicu, and So- 
vicu-wood. 

Sabine (sa'bin), n. [Fr. sabine, savinier, 
from L, sabina (herba), the Sabine herb, 
savin.] A plant, Juniperus Sabina. Usually 
written Savin (which see). 

Sabine (sa'bln), n and a. One of, or pertain- 
ing to, an ancient people from whom the 
founders of Rome took their daughters by 
force, having invited them to some public 
sports or shows with this object When the 
Sabines came to revenge this act of violence 
the women acted as mediators between their 
fathers and husbands, and succeeded in 
establishing lasting i>eace between them. 
Tlie deed is known as the ‘ rape of the Sa- 
bine women.' 

Sable (sa'bl), n. [O.Pr. sable, from PoL 
sabol, Russ, sobol, a Slavonic word, whence 



Sable {Alustela MtbeUtna). 


also Sw. Dan. and D. sdbel] 1. A digitlgrade 
carnivorous mammal, nearly allied to the 
common marten and nine marten, the Mus- 
tela zCbellim, found oniefly in the northern 


oil, pound; 11, Bo. abtme; S$ Bo. Uy, 
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Nffioni of Asia, and hunted for its fur. Its 
length, exclusive of the tail, is about 18 inches. 
Ita fur. which ig extremely lustrous, and 
hence of the very highest value, is generally 
brown, grayish-yellow on the throat, and with 
imall grayish-yellow spots scattered on the 
sides of the neck. It is heaviest during win- 
ter, and owing to the mode of attachment of 
the hairs to the skin it may be pressed or 
smoothed in any direction. The hunting of 
the sable is attended by much difficulty and 
danger. This animal burrows in the earth or 
under trees, in winter and summer subsisting 
on small animals, and in autumn on berries. 
Two other species of sable are enumerated, 
the Japanese sable (M. melanojpun) and a 
North American species (Jf. leucopiis), which 
are similarly sought after and destroyed for 
their fur.— 2. The fur of 
the sable.— 3. A black or 
mourning suit or gar- 
ment. ‘Sables worn by 
destiny,’ Young —-4 In 
her. black, one of the col- 
ours or tinctures em- 
ployed in blazonry. In 
engraving it is expressed 
by perpendicular crossed 
by horizontal lines sabie. 

Sable ( sa'blh a. [From 
sable, n.] Of the colour of the sable; black; 
dark : used chiefly in poetry. 

He whose sab/e arms, 

Black as his purpose, did the night resemble. Shak. 

Sable (sa'bl), V t pret & pp sabled; ppr. 
sabling. To make sable or dark in colour; 
to darken ; to make black, sad, or dismal. 
‘And sabled aU in black the shady sky,’ 
Q. Fletcher. 

Sable-mouBe (sa’bl-mous), n. A name ap- 
plied to the lemming 

Sable - BtOled (sa'bl- stSld ), a. W earing a 
sable stole or vestment. ‘ The sable-stoled 
sorcerers bear his worshipped ark ’ Milton 

Sable-veBted (aa-bl- vest'ed), a. Clothed 
in sables ; covered with darkness. ‘ Sable- 
vested if ight’ Milton. 

Sabllere (sa-blo-ar), n [Fr , from sable, L. 
sabuluin, sand ] 1 A sand-iDlt. [Rare.]— 
2. In carp, same as Raising-piece. 

Sabot ( sh - b6 ). n [ Fr. Origin unknown. ] 
1. A wooden shoe, made of one piece hol- 
lowed out by boring 
tools and scrapers. and 
worn by the peasantry 
in France, Belgium, 

<fec —2. A thick, cir- 
cular, wooden disk to 
which a projectile is 
attached so as to 
maintain its proper 
position in the bore of 
a gun; also, a metallic 
cup or disc flxed to the 
bottom of an elongated projectile so as to 
fill the bore and take the rifling when the 
gun is discharged. 

ItobOtl^re (sa-bo-te-ar), n. [Fr. sabotit're, 
sarbotitre, an ice-pail, corruptions of sor- 
hetUre, from sorbet, sherbet, an ice ] A 
machine for making ices. It consists of two 
principal parts, an outer pail, and an inner 
vessel— the sabotibre proper— of smaller size. 
A freezing-mixture -generally of ice and salt 
—is turned into the outer pail, while the 
creams to be Iced are placed in the inner 
vessel, which is then rotated in the outer 
pall amid the freezing -mixture until the 
cream is sufficiently frozen. 

Sabre (8a'b6r), n, [Fr. sabre, from the 
Teutonic (D. Dan. and Sw, sabel, G sdbel). 
The Teutonic forms themselves, however, 
are also foreign, perhaps Hungarian.] A 
sword with a broad and heavy blade, tliick 
at tlie back, and a little curved towards the 
point, specially adapted for cutting; a cav- 
alry sword. 

Sabre (sa'bfir), v.t pret. & pp. sabred; npr. 
sa^ri^ig. To strike, cut, or kill with a 
sabre. 

Flash’d all their .sabres bare, 

Flash’d as they turn’d in air, 

Sabritt£^ the gunners there. Tennyson. 

Sabretache, Sabretasche (s&^dr-tksh), n. 
[Sabre, and G. tasche, a pocket; sabel-tasohe, 
sabretache.] A leathern case or outside 
pocket worn by cavalry at the left side, sus- 
pended from the sword-belt. 

tobolostty (sab-Q-los'i-ti), n. [From sa^u- 
lous.] The quality of being sabulous; sandi- 
ness; grittiness. 

SabttlOUB (sab'd-lus), a. [L. sabulosus, from 
tabultm, sand.] Sandy; gritty. A term 
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often applied to the calcareous matter de- 
posited by urine. 

toburration (sab-ur-r&'shon), n. [L. act- 
burra, sand.] The application of hot sand 
inclosed in a bag or bladder to any part of 
the body; sand-bathing. 

Sac (sakX n. [A. Sax. sacu. See Sake ] In 
law, the privilege enjoyed by the lord of a 
manor of holding courts, trying causes, and 
imposing fines. 

Sac (aak), n. [L. saccus, a bog. See SACK.] 
A bag or cyst; a pouch; a receptacle for a 
liquid; as, the lacrymal sac.— Sac of the em- 
bryo, in bat. the vesicle of the nucleus of an 
ovule, within which the embryo is formed. 

Sacbut (sak'but). See Sackbut. 

Saccade (sak-kad'), n. [Fi*., from an old verb 
saquer, sacher, to pull. Origin uncertain. ] 
In the manege, a sudden violent check of a 
horse by drawing or twitching the reins on 
a sudden and with one pull. 

Saccate (sak'at), a. [L. saccus, a bag ] In 
hot furnished with or having the form of a 
bag or pouch; as, a saccate petal. 

Saccbarate (sak'ka-rat),n. In chem. a salt 
of saccharic acid. 

Saccbarlc (sak-kar'ik), a. [L. saccharum, 
sugar ] Pertaining to or obtained from 
sugar or allied substances. 

SaccbariferouB (sak-ka-rif'^r-us), a. [L. 
saccharum, sugar, and fero, to produce.] 
Producing sugar; as, sacehariferous canes. 

Saccbaz^ (aak-kar'i-fi), v t pret. <fe pp. 
saccharified; ppr. saccharifying [Fr. saccha- 
rifier, from L. saccharum, sugar, and fado, 
to make.] To convert into sugar. 

Bacchariineter (sak-ka-rim'et-fer), n. Same 
as Saccharometer. 

Saccbarlmetry (sak-ka-i im'et-ri), n. The 
operation or art of ascertaining the amount 
or proportion of sugar in solution in any 
liquid. Written also Saccharometry 

Saccbaxln (sak'ka-rin), n. [See next ] An 
Intensely sweet substance obtained from 
coal-tar products, to some extent used in- 
stead of sugar, and believed to be harmless 
though of no nutritive value. 

Saccharine (sak'ka-rln), a [L saccharum, 
sugar, fi’oin Gr sakchar, sakcharon, sugar, a 
word of oriental origin See SuoAR ] Per- 
taining to sugar; having the qualities of 
sugar; as, a saccharine taste; the saccharine 
matter of the cane juice - Saccharine fer- 
ww Ufa fton, the fermentation by which starch 
is converted into sugar, as in the process of 
malting. 

Saccharlte (sak'ka-rit), n. [L. saccharum, 
sugar ] A finely-grained variety of felspar, 
of a vitreous lustre, and white or greenish- 
white colour. 

Saccharlze (sak'kar-iz), v. t pret. <fe pp. sac- 
char izcd; ppr. saccharizing. To fonn or 
convert into sugar 

Saccharold, Saccharoidal ( sak ' kar - oid, 
sak'kar-oid-al), a. [L saccharum, sugar, 
and Gr. eidos, form.] Having a texture re- 
sombling that of loaf-sugar ; as, saccharoid 
carbonate of lime, etc. 

Saccharometer (sak-ka-rom'et-^r), n. [L 
saccharum, sugar, and Gr. inetron, a mea- 
sure ] An instrument for determining the 
quantity of saccharine matter in any solution. 
One form is simply a hydrometer for taking 
the specific gravity of the solution; another 
is a kind of polariscope, so arranged that the 
solution may be interposed between the 
polarizer and analvser, and by observing the 
angle through which the plane of polariza- 
tion is turned in passing through the solu- 
tion the datum is given for the calculation 
of the strength. 

Saccharometry (sak-ka-rom'et-ri). Same 
as Saccharimetry. 

Saccharum (sak'ka-rum), n. [L., sugar. See 
Saccharine.] A genus of grasses, of the 
tribe Andropogonese. The species are widely 
distributed through the tropical parts of 
the world, and are distinguished by their 
highly ornamental nature and by the light 
and feathery or rather silk -like inflores- 
cence. S. ofiicmarum, or sugar-cane, the 
best known species, is a native of India, is 
cultivated in all parts of that country, and 
several varieties are known. It was intro- 
duced into the south of Europe, and found 
its way in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies into all the European colonies within 
the tropics. It is a perennial, with a creep- 
ing root, sending up a number of culms or 
stems which have many Joints, and are of 
various colours. See Sugar. 

SaoolIerouB (sak-sifdr-us), a. [L. saccus, a 
sao, and fero, to bear.] In bot. bearing a 
Bac. 


Saodform (sak'si-form), a. [L. saoetta, a sac, 
and/mna, form.] Having the general form 
of a sac. 

Saooolablum (sak-d-l&'bi-um), n. [L. sac- 
cus, a hag, and labium, a lip, in allusion to 
the bagged labellum of the species.] An 
Asiatic genus of plants, nat. order Orohlda- 
ce®, now extensively cultivated In hot- 
houses. It consists of caulescent epiphytes, 
with two-rowed coriaceous leaves and long 
crowded axillary spikes of small usually 
white purple-spotted flowers. 

Saccomydse (sak-ko-mi'de), n pi. A family 
of mammals comprising the pouched rate 
and gophers of North America, which are 
furnished with largo external cheek-pouchea 
SaccomyB ( sak'ko-mis ), n. [Gr. aakkoa, a 
pouch, and mys, a mouse.] 'The pouched 
rat. A genus of rodent mammals of the 
family Saccomyd® The only species known 
is a native of North America. So named 
from its large cheek-pouches. 
Saccopharynx (sak'kO-far-ingks), n. [Or. 
sakkos, a sack, a pouch, and pharynx, the 
pharynx.] A genus of eels (Mur»nid®). See 
Bottle-fish. 

SaccOBOma (sak-kd-sd'ma), n. [Gr. sakkos, 
a sack, and sbma, a body. ] A fossil genus of 
Echinodermata belonging to the order Crin- 
oidea. These forms appear to have been 
free and unattached crinoids allied to the 
living Comatula. They occur exclusively in 
oolitic rocks. 

Saccular (sak'ku-l^r), a. Like a sac; sac- 
ciform. 

Sacculated (sak'ku-lat-ed), a. Furnished 
with little sacs. 

Saccule (sak'ul), n. [L sacculus, dim. of 
saccus, a bag.] A little sac or sack; a cyst; 
a cell. 

Saccullna (sak-u-li'na), n. A genus of lower 
crustaceans possessing a body shaped like a 
sausage, and found attached as a parasite 
to the bodies of crabs. 

SacculuB (sak'u-ltis), n. pi. Saccull (sak'Q- 
li). [ftee Saccule.] a little sac; acystorceU. 
SaceUum (sa-sel'um), n. [L , aim. from 
sacrum, a sacred place.] 1. In anc. Rom. 
arch a small inclosed space without a roof, 
consecrated to some deity, containing an 
altar, and sometimes also a statue of the 
god to whom it waA dedicated.— 2. In medsr 
eval arch the term signifies a monumental 
chapel within a church; also, a small chapel 
in a village. 

Sacerdotal (sas-Sr-dd'tal), a. [L sacerdo- 
talis, from sacerdou, a priest. See SACRED.] 
Pertaining to priests or the priesthood; 
priestly: as, sacerdotal dignity; sacerdotal 
functions or garments; sacerdotal character. 
‘The ascendency of the sacerdotal order.' 
Macaulay. 

SacerdotallBm (sas-^r-dd'tal-izm), n. Sa- 
cerdotal system or spirit ; the character or 
spirit of the priesthood; a tendency to attri- 
bute a lofty and sacred character to the 
priesthood; priestcraft. 

As there were three degrees of attainment, light, 
purity, knowledge (or the divine vision), so there 
were three orders of the earthly hierarchy, bishops, 
priests, and deacons; three sacraments, baptism, 
the cucharist, the holy chnsm; three classes, the 
baptized, the communicants, the monks. How sub- 
lime, how exalting, how welcome to the sacerdotal- 
%sm of the West this lofty doctrine 1 Mtltnan. 

SacerdotaUy (sas-^r-dd'tal-li), adv. In a 
sacerdotal manner. 

Sachel (sach'el), n. Same as Satchel. 
Sach6lle,t n. [See satchel.] A small sack 
or bag. Chaucer. 

Sachem (sa'chemb n. In America, a chief 
among some of the native Indian tribes; a 
sagamore See SAGAMORE. 

But their sachem, the brave Wattawamat, 
Fled not ; he was dead. Longfellow. 

Sachemdom (sa'chem-dum), n. The gov- 
ernment or jurisdiction of a sachem. 
SachemBhlp (sa'chem-ship), n. The office 
or position of a sachem. 

Sachet (Bk-sha), n. [Fr.] A small bag for 
containing odorous substances; a scent- 
bag; a perfume cushion. 

Sacmeverel (sa-chev'6r-el), n. [After Dr. 
Sacheverel. ] An iron door or blower to the 
mouth of a stove. Halliwell. 

Back (sak), n. [A. Sax. sacc, scecc, Dan. sdk, 
Icel. sekkr, D. zak, G. sack, Goth, sakkus. It 
may have been borrowed into the Teutonic 
languages from the Latin or Greek (L. saccus, 
Gr. salMos, the former giving Fr. sac, Sp. saoo. 
It. sacco). It also occurs in the Celtic and 
Slavonic languages. Perhaps ultimately of 
Eastern origin, similar forms being also 
found in Hebrew and Coptic.] 1. A bag, 
usually a large cloth bag, used for holding 
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ind conveying corn, email wares, wool, oot> 
ton, hopa, and the like.— 5acAr and fork. 
Same as Pit and Qalltmu See under Pit.— 
2. A measure or weight which varies accord- 
ing to the article and country; e.g., in 
dry measure, 5 bushels ; coal, 8 heaped 
bushels; in coal weight, 112 lbs.; wool, 2 
weys, or 13 tods or 3<54 iW (in Scotland, 24 
stone of 16 lbs. each, or 384 lbs.); com or hour 
weight, 280 lbs , but foreign sacks of flour 
are very irre^ar in size, varying from 140 
to 200 lbs. —To give the sack to, to dismiss 
one from employment ; to send off bag and 
baggage; to pack off. [Slang.] 

My master come by and saw me drinking, and 
me /At sacA. Mayhciu. 

—To get the sack, to be dismissed from em- 
plo)Tnen t. [Slang. ] 

Master has threatened to discharge him, and he 
will get the sack May hew. 

Sack (sak), v t. l. To put In a sack or in 
bags.— 2. To dismiss from office or employ- 
ment; to give the sack to ‘ He’ll be sacked . ' 
Macmillan's Mag. [Slang ] 

Back (sakX n. [Written also sacque, and 
probably the same word as above. ] 1. A kind 
of loose cloak or mantle anciently worn. — 
2. A gown or mantle with loose plaits on 
the back ; a sacque (which see).— 3. A loose 
overcoat worn by men. 

Sack ( sak ), v t [Fr. sac, Sp. and Pg. saco. 
It. sacco, plunder, pillage ; Fr. saccager, to 
plunder; O Fr saequement, the sacking or 
plundering of a town; from the use of a sack 
in removing plunder ] To storm and de- 
stroy; to plunder or pillage ; to devastate: 
usu^ly said of a town or city. 

The Romans lay under the apprehension of seeing 
their city sacked by a barbarous enemy. Addtson. 

Back (sak), n. 1. The act of one who sacks; 
the storm and plunder of a town or city; 
devastation ; as, the sack of Troy — 2 That 
which is obtained by sacking or plundering; 
booty; spoil. 

Everywhere 

He found the sack and plunder of our house 

All scatter’d thro’ the houses of the town. 

Tennyson. 

Back (sak), n. [Fr. sec, dry, from L. siccus, 
dry.] Formerly, a general name for the dif- 
ferent sorts of dry wines, more especially 
the Spanish, which were first extensively 
used in England in the sixteenth century. 
‘Please you, drink a cup of sack.’ Shak.— 
Sherris sack, the same as Sherry Shak. 

Thy isles shall lack 

Grapes, before Herrick leaves Canary sack 

Herrxek. 

Backacre (sak'aj), n. The act of taking by 
storm ana pillaging ; sack Roscoe 
Back-liarro'ar (sak'bar-6),n. A kind of bar- 
row much used 
formoving sacks 
in granaries or 
bam floors from 
one point to 
another, and for 
loading goods in 
ships. 

Backbut (sak'- 
but ), n. [ For- 
merly sagbut 
{Drayton ) ; Fr. 
saquebute, Sp 
sacabuche, a 
Backbut or kind 
of trumpet ; it 
has acquired its 
second meaning 
from somewhat 
reBembling in 
form Heb. «a6- < 
beca, and being 
used to translate Sack-barrow. 

It] LA musical 

instrument of the trumpet kind, so con- 
trived that it can be lengthened or shortened 
according to the tone required, like the 
trombone. Written also Sagbut 

The trumpets, sackbuts, psalteries, and fife 

Make the sun dance. Shak. 

2. In Scrip, a musical stringed instrument 
mentioned in Dan. iii., supposed by some 
to be identical with the sambyka of the 
Greeks, perhaps a kind of guitar. Nothing 
certain is known of it. 

Backdoth ( sak ^ kloth ), n. Cloth of which 
sacks are made; coarse flax or hempen cloth; 
often a coarse cloth or garment worn In 
mourning, distress, or mortification. 

Gird you with sackcloth and mourn before Abner. 

a Sam. iil. 31. 

Badedotbed (sak^klotht), a. Clothed in 
sackcloth; mourning; mortified. 

To be Jovial when God calls to mourning ... to 


I glitter when he would have us sackeioth'd and 
squalid ; he hates it to the death. Ayliffi. 

Babk-dOUdle (8ak-d5'dl),u.i. [G. dudel-sack, 
a bagpipe, dudeln, to play on the bagpipe.] 
To play on the bagpipe. Sir W. Scott. 
Backer (sak'dr). n. One who sacks; one who 
takes a town or plunders it. 

Backer (sak'dr), n. [More properly written 
saker or sacre, not being derived from verb 
to sack. ] A small piece of artillery used in 
the sixteenth century; a saker. 

The walls were scaffolded for the use of firearms, 
and one or two of the small guns, called sackers and 
falcons, were mounted at the angles and flanking 
turrets. Str IV. Scott. 

Backfill (sak'ful), n. As much as a sack will 
hold. Swift. 

Backfill (sak'fql), a. Bent on sacking or 
plundering: -seizing; ravajdng ‘The sack- 
ful troops.* Chapman. [Rare.] 

Sacking ( sak'ing ), n. A coarse hempen or 
flaxen fabric of wliich sacks, bags, &c., are 
maiie 

Sackless (sak'les), a. [A Scotch word; A Sax 
sacleds, from sacu, contention, and leds. less. ] 
1 Qtiiet; peaceable; not quarrelsome; harm- 
less; innocent. —2 Simple; useless; silly 
Blackwood's Mag. 

Sack-posset (sak-pos'set), n. A posset made 
of sac^, milk, and some other ingredients. 
Sack-tree (sak'ti-e), n. The Antmris or Le- 
pnrandra saccidora, the bark of which is 
formed into natural sacks in India, and 
used for carrying rice. They are made by 
beating the cloth-like bark, and peeling it 
off from the felled branches, leaving a small 
portion of wood to form the bottom of the 
sacks. 

Sacq’Ue (sak), n. [A form of sack, Fr. sac, 
a bag See SACK, a mantle. ] A kind of 



Lady wearing a Sacque (time, 1770). 

loose gown or upper robe worn by ladies 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, introduced from France in the reimi 
of Charles II It hung loosely over tlie 
back and shoulders; and there appear to 
have been various forms of it. 

and of March, 1668-9 — My wife this day put on first 
her French gown called a .rac, which becomes her 
very well. Pe/ys. 

An old-fashioned gown, which I think ladies call a 
sacque, that is, a sort of robe, completely loose In the 
body, but gathered into broad plaits upon the neck 
and shoulders, which fall down to the ground, and 
terminate in a species of train. Sir IV Scott 

Bacral (sa'kral), a. Of or belonging to the 
sacrum; as, sacral arteries, sacral extremi- 
ties, sacral nerves, Ac. 

Bacraxncnt (sakTa-ment), n. [L. sacramen- 
tum, a military oath of allegiance, an oath, 
from sacer, sacred ] 1 1 The military oath 
taken by every Roman soldier, by wliich he 
swore to obey his commander, ana not desert 
his standard ; hence, an oath or a ceremony 
producing an obligation. ‘Here I begin the 
sacrament to all.' B Jonson,—2. In tneol. an 
outward and visible sign of inward and spiri- 
tual grace; or more particularly, a solemn re- 
ligious ceremony enjoined by Christ, the head 
of the Christian church, to be observed by 
his followers, by which their special relation 
to him is created, or their obligations to him 
renewed and ratified. In the R Cath. Ch. 
and the Greek Ch. it it held that there are 
seven sacraments, viz. baptism, confirma- 
tion, the eucharist, penance, extreme unc- 



tion, holy orders, and matrimony. Protest- 
ants in general acknowledge but two sacra- 
ments, baptism and the Lord’s supper. The 
former is called a sacrament, for by it per- 
sons are separated from the world, brought 
into Christ 8 visible church, and laid under 
particular obligations to obey his precepta 
The latter is also a sacrament, fur by com- 
memorating the death and dying love of 
Christ, Christians avow their special relation 
to liim, and renew their obligations to be 
faitliful to their divine Master. When we 
use sacrament without any qualifying word 
we mean by it the eucharist or Lord's supper. 
3 t A sacred token or pledge ; the pledge of 
a covenant. 

God sometimes sent a light of fire, and pillar of a 
cloud, , . . and the sacrament of a rainbow, to guide 
his people through their portion of sorrows. 

g^er. Taylor. 

Bacramexxtt (sak'ra-ment), v t To bind by 
an oath. ‘ When desperate men have sacra- 
mented themselves.’ Abp Laud. 
Sacramental (sak-ra-meut'al), a. l. Consti- 
tuting a sacrament or pertaining to it; hav- 
ing the character of a sacrament; as, sacra- 
mental rites or elements.— 2. Bound by a 
sacrament or oath. 

And trains by ev'ry rule, 

Of holy discipline, to glorious war 

The sacramental Jiost of God’s elect I Cowper 

Sacramental (sak-ra-ment'al), n. That 
which relates to a sacrament. 

These words, cup and testament, ... be sacra- 
mentals Bp. Morton. 

Sacramentally (sak-ra-ment'al-li), adv 
After the manner of a sacrament. 
Bacramentarian (8ak'ra-men-tii"rl-an), a. 

1 . Sacramentary: pertaining to a sacrament 
or sacraments -2. Pertaining to sacramen- 
tarians 

Bacramentarian (8ak'rA-men-ta"ri-an), n. 
One that differs from the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Lutherans in regard to the 
sacraments: a word applied by Roman Cath- 
olics to Protestants, and by the followers of 
Luther in the sixteenth century to the fol- 
lowers of Zwingle 

Sacramentary (sak-ra-meut'a-ri), n 1. An 
ancient book of the Roman Catholic Church, 
written by Pope (Jelasius, and revised, cor- 
rected, and abridged by St. Gregory, in 
which were contained all the prayers and 
ceremonies practised in the celebration of 
the sacraments — 2 A Bacramentarian : a 
term of reproach applied by Roman Catho- 
lics to Protestants. 

So yc be no papist, ye may be a sacramentary, an 
anabaptist, or a Lutlicran Stapleton. 

Sacramentary (sak-ra-ment'a-rl), a. 1. Per- 
taining to a sacrament or to sacraments. — 

2. Pertaining to sacramentarians and to their 
controversy respecting the eucharist. 

Sacramentize t (sakTa-ment-lz). vi. To 
administer the satTanieiits ‘ Bom to preach 
and sacramentize ' Puller. 

Sacrarlum (sa-kra'ri-um), n. [L. from sacer, 
sacred.] A place for keeping holy things; 
an ecclesiastical term variously used; a sa- 
cristy; that part of a church where the altar 
is situated; the chancel; a niche in the chan- 
cel wall for a piscina or credence table. 
Sacratet (sa'kiut or sakTat), v.a. pret. &, pp. 
Kaeraferf;ppr sacrating [L.8acro,8acratum, 
from sacer, sacred. ] ^'o consecrate. ‘ The 
marble of some monument sacrated to learn- 
ing.’ Waterhouse. 

Bacratlont (sa-kra^shon), n. Consecratioa 

Why then should it not ns well from this be 
avoided, as from the other find a sacratton t 

Feltham. 

Sacre (sa'k^r). See BAKER, 
tecret (sa'kftrLv t. [Fr. sacrer.] To hallow; 
to dedicate ; to devote to ; to set apart for 
the honour, service, or worship of. ‘ Sacring 
my song to every deity.' Chapman. 

Sacre t ( Banker), n. A sacred solemnity or 
service. Chaucer. 

Sacred (s&'kred), a. [Pp. of old sacre, to set 
apart, to consecrate; Fr. sacr^, from L. sacer, 
sacred , from root seen also In sanus, sane, and 
Gr. saos, safe.] 1. Set apart by solemn reli- 
rious ceremony; dedicated or appropriated 
to religious use; made holy; consecrated; 
not profane or common; as, a sacred place; 
a sacred day; sacred service; sacred orders. 

‘ His temple, and his holy ark, with all his 
sacred things.’ JIftlion.— 2, Relating to re- 
ligion or the services of religion ; not secu- 
lar; religious; as, sacred history; sacred 
music. ‘8mit with the love of sacred song.' 
JIftffon.— 8. Consecrated; dedicated; devoted; 
with to. ‘ A temple sacred to the queen of 
love.' Dry den.— A Entitled, to the highest 
respect or reverence; venerable. 
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Poet and saint, to thee alone were given 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven. 

CoviUy. 

6. Not to be profaned, violated, or made 
oomxuon; inviolable; inviolate; as, to keep 
one’s conftdence sacred. 

Secrets of marriage still are sacred held. Dryden. 
6. t Devoted or dedicated, in a bad sense ; 
accursed ; baleful. ‘ To destruction sacred 
and devote.’ Milton. * Sacred thirst of 
old. ’ Dryden. [A Latinism. ] — Sacred 
can, the nut of Nelumbium speoiocurn, or 
sacred lotus. See Nelumbium. ~ Sacred 
college, the college of cardinals at Rome. — 
Sacred Majesty, a title once applied to the 
kings of England. — Sacred place, in civil 
law, the place where a person is buried.— 
Syn. Holy, divine, hallowed, consecrated, 
dedicated, devoted, religious, venerable, 
reverend; inviolable; inviolate 
Sacredly (sa'kred-li), adv. In a sacred man- 
ner; (a) with due reverence; religiously; as, 
to observe the Sabbath sacredly ; the day is 
sacredly kept. Q>) Inviolably ; strictly ; as, 
to observe one's word sacredly ; a secret to 
be sacredly kept 

Sacredness (sa'kred-nes), n. 1. The state 
of being sacred or consecrated to God, to 
his worship, or to religious uses ; holiness ; 
sanctity ; as, the sacredness of the sanctu- 
ary or its worship; the sacredness of the 
.Sabbath. — 2 Inviolableness; as, the sacred- 
ness of marriage vows or of a trust. ‘ The 
peculiar sacredness which the English attach 
to all freehold property.’ Hallain. 

Sacrlflc, Sacrifical (sa-krifik, sa-krifik-al). 
a IL. sacrijicus See .Sacrifice.] Em- 
ployed in sacrifice. Johnson. 
tocrlficablet (sa-krifik-a-bl), a Capable 
of being offered in sacrifice. Sir T Browne 
Sacrlficant (sa-krif'ik-ant), n. [L sacrliic- 
ans, sacrificantis, ppr. of sacrifice. See 
Sacrifice ] One that offers a sacrifice. 
Hallywell 

Sacrificationt (8ak'ri-fl-ka"8hon), n. Sacri- 
fice. Dr. A Qeddes. 

Sacrlficator t (sak'ri-fl-kat-fir), n. A sacri- 
fleer; one that offers a sacrifice. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Sacrlflcatory (sa-krink-at-o-ri), a. Offering 
sacrifice. Snerwood. 

Sacrifice (sak'ri-fis), n [Fr. , from L. sacri- 
ficium, from sacer, sacred, and facia, to 
make.] 1. The offering of anything to God, 
or to a god; consecratory rite ‘ Great pomp, 
and sacrifice, and praises loud to Dagon.’ 
Milton.— 2 Anything consecrated and offered 
to God or to a divinity; an immolated victim, 
or an offering of any other kind laid on an 
altar, or otherwise presented in the way of 
religious thanksgiving, atonement, or con- 
ciliation ‘ Moloch, horrid king, besmeared 
with blood of human sacrifice. ’ Milton 
My life if thou preserv’st, my life 
Thy .ra<:r*y?« sfiall be. Addt<ton. 

8. Destruction, surrender, or loss made or 
Incurred for gaining something else ; the 
devotion or giving up of some desirable ob- 
ject in beh^ of a higher object, or to a 
claim considered more pressing; hence, the 
thing so devoted or given up 
He made a sacrifice of hi*, friendship to his interest. 

yokuson. 

4. The selling or disposal of goods at a 
value under cost price. 

Its patterns were last year's, and going at a sacrifice. 

Dtikens 

Mr. J. had determined ... to dispose of the stock 
in hand at a tremendous sacrifice Kingsley 

Sacrifice (sak'ri-fis), v.t pret & pp sacri- 
ficed; ppr. sacrificing. [From the rfoun ] 
1, To make an offering or sacrifice of; to 
consecrate or present ny way of expiation 
or propitiation, or as a token of acknow- 
ledgment or thanksgiving to some divinity; 
to immolate on the altar of God, either as 
an atonement for sin, to procure favour, or 
to express gratitude. ‘From the herd or 
flock oft sacrificing bullock, lamb, or kid.’ 
Milton. Hence — 2. To destroy, surrender, 
or suffer to be lost for the sake of obtaining 
something; to give up in favour of a higher 
or more imperative duty or claim. 

’Tis a sad contcmplarion that we should sacrifice 
the peace of the church to a little vain curiosity. 

Dr. H. More. 

Love sacrifices all things to bless the thing it loves. 

Lord Lytton. 

8. To devote with loss or suffering 

Condemn'd to sacrifice his childish years 
To babbling ignonmee and to empty fears. Prior. 

4, To destroy; to kill. 

Saorifloe (sak’ri-fis), v.i. To offer up a sao- 
xWee; to make offerings to God or to a deity 


by the slaughter and burning of victims, or 
of some part of them, on an altar. 
Sacrlficer (sak'rl-fls-dr), n. One that sacri- 
fices or immolates. 

Let us be sacrtficers, but not butchers. Shak. 

Sacrificial (sak-ri-fish’al), a. Pertaining to 
or concerned with sacrifice; performing sac- 
rifices ; consisting in sacrifice ; as, a sacri- 
ficial VnMo. rites.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Sacrilege (sak’ri-lej), n. [Fr. sacrilege, from 
L. sacr^giuni — sacer, sacred, and lego, to 
gather, to pick up, to steal or carry off. ] 1. The 
violation or profaning of sacred things. 
Then gan a cursed hand the quiet womb 
Of his great-grandmother with steel to wound, 
And the hid treasures in her sacred tomb 
With sacrilege to dig. Sfienser. 

2 In a more specific sense, (a) the alienating 
to laymen or to common purposes what has 
been appropriated or consecrated to reli- 
gious persons or uses. (6) The felonious 
taking of any goods out of any church or 
chapel. Sacrilege, by common law, was 
formerly a capital offence, but it is now put 
by statute on a footing with burglary and 
housebreaking. 

Sacrilegious (sak-ri-le'jus), a. [t. sacri- 
legus. See SACRILEGE. ] Violating sacred 
things ; guilty of sacrilege ; involving sacri- 
lege; profane; impious. 

Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands Pope 

Sacrlleriously (sak-ri-le'jus-li), adv. In 
a sacrilegious manner; with sacrilege; in 
violation of sacred things. * Sacrilegiously 
pillaging and invading God's house.’ South. 
Sacrilegiousness (sak-ri-le'jus-nes), n. 
'The quality of being sacrilegious. 
Sacrilegisi (aak’ri-lej-ist), n. One guilty of 
sacrilege. Spelman. 

Sacring (sa'kring), n. Consecration. 

At the saertng of the mass, I saw 

The Holy Elements alone Tennyson 

Sacring-bell, Sanctus-bell (sa'kring-bcl, 
aangk'tus-bel),n. In the if Oath Ch the small 
bell that rung at the sanctu.s and at the ele- 
vation of the host during the service of high 
mass. It was formerly usually placed on 
the gable at the east end of the nave, in a 
small sort of turret, or in a lantern or tower 
A small bell carried in the hand is now 
used. 

ril startle you worse than the sacrtng-Ml. Shak 

Sacrist (sa'krist), n. [L L. sacrista, from 
L sacer, sacred.] 1. A sacristan. 

A sacrist or treasurer are not dignitaries in the 
cliurch of common right, but only by custom Ayltffe. 
2. A person retained in a cathedral to copy 
out music for the choir and take care of the 
hooks. 

Sacristan (sak'ris-tan), n. [LL. sacris- 
tanus, from sacrista, a sacrist. Sexton is 
a contr. of this word.] An officer of the 
church who has the charge of the sacristy 
and all its contents. 

Still at dawn the sacristan. 

Who duly pulls the heavy bell. 

Five and forty beads must tell, Coleridge. 

Sacristy (sak'ris-ti), n. [Fr. sacristie, L.L. 
sacristia. See Sacrist.] An apartment in 
a church where the sacred utensils are kept 
and the vestments in which the clergyman 
officiates are deposited; the vestry. 

Sacro- (sa'krS). In anat. the first element in 
sundry compounds denoting parts connected 
with the os sacrum ; as, sacro-iliac symphysis, 
sacro-Rpinal ligament, socro- vertebral angle. 
-Sacro-lumbalis, a muscle arising from the 
sacrum, &c., and inserted into the angles 
of the six lower ribs. 

Sacrosanct (sak’rd-sangkt), a. [Transla- 
tion of L. sacrosanctus— sacer, sacred, and 
sanctus, holy.] Sacred; inviolable. ‘The 
tribune armed with his sacrosanct and in- 
violable authority. ’ Holland 
Sacrum, Os Saenun (saltrum, os sa'krum), 
n. [L , the sacred bone. ] In anat. the bone 
which forms the basis or inferior extremity 
of the vertebral column. Its shape has some- 
times been compared to an irregular triangle. 
The human sacrum consists of five united 
vertebrse, and from its solidity it is well 
adapted to serve as the keystone of the pelvic 
arch, being wedged in between the haunch- 
bones behind, it is said to derive its name 
from its having been offered in sacrifice, and 
hence considered sacred, orfrom the fact that 
the Jewish rabbins held that this part of 
the skeleton resisted decay, and became the 
germ from which the body would be raised. 
Baotl, Baku (Bak'ti). n. [Skr. sakti, power, 
energy.] In Hitul. myth, the female power 
of the universe, and spouse of iSiva. 


Sad (sad), a. [A. Sax. scBd, satisfied, sated, 
weary, sick ; Icel. saddr, older form taihr, 
sated, full; hence such early meanings in 
English and Scotch as heavy, weighed down, 
compact, firm, solid. (In Scotland a road Is 
sad when, after having been saturated with 
moisture, it becomes sufficiently dry and 
fii'm again.) The word would therefore be 
the same as Goth, saths, satiated, full ; cog. 
with L. satur, full, satis, enough. W. sad. 
firm, discreet, sober, is by some considerea 
the origin, but it seems an isolated word in 
Celtic, and may itself be borrowed from 
English.] 1 t Heavy; weighty; ponderous. 
‘His hand more sad than lump of lead.’ 
Spenser. 2 + Standing fast or firm ; not to 
be moved ; thus the ‘rock’ of Lukevi. 48 on 
which the lionse was founded is by Wicliffe 
called a ‘ sad stfion '—8. Close; firm; cohe- 
sive; not porous, springy, or spongy: opposed 
to light or f/dable. 

Chalky lands are naturally cold and sad. Mortimer 

4 Serious ; sedate ; grave ; not gay, light, or 
volatile ‘ Lady Catherine, a sad and reli- 
gious woman.' Bacon. 

My father and the gentlemen are in sad talk, Shak. 

5 Sorrowful; melancholy .mournful; affected 
with grief; cast down with affliction. *Sad 
for their loss, but Joyful of our life.' Pope. 
Th' angelic guards ascended, mute and sad. Mtlion. 

6. Downcast ; gloomy ; having the external 
appearance of sorrow; as, asad countenance. 

7. Afflictive; calamitous; causing sorrow; 
as, a sad accident ; a sad misfortune. — 

8. Bad; vexatious; naughty; wicked; as, 
a sad husband ; a sad fellow.— 9. Dark col- 
oured 

Woad or wode is used by the dyers to lay the 
foundation of all sad colours. Mortimer. 

Syn. Sorrowful, mournful, gloomy, dejected, 
depressed, cheerless, downcast, sedate, seri- 
ous, grave, grievous, afflictive, calamitous. 

Sadt (sad), V. t. To sadden; to make sorrowful. 

How it sadded the minister’s spirits. H. Peters. 

Sadda (sad'da), n. [Per sad-dar, the hun- 
dred entrances or gates— (Skr. gata), a 
hundred, and dar, a door, a gate.] A work 
in the modern Persian tongue, being a sum- 
mary of the Zendavesta or sacred books. 

Sadden (sad’n), v. t i. f To make heavy, ff rm, 
or cohesive. 

Marl IS binding, and saddening of land is the great 
prejudice it doth to clay lands Mortimer. 

2 To make sad or sorrowful; to make melan- 
choly or gloomy. 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene. Pope. 

3. To make dark coloured.— 4. In dyeing and 
calico-printing, to apply mordants to so as to 
tone (town the colours employed or cause 
them to produce duller shades than those 
they ordinarily impart. 

Sadden (sad'n), v.t. To become sad or sor- 
rowful; as, he saddened at the sight. ‘ Sad- 
dens at the long delay.’ Thomson. 

Sadder (sad’6r), n. Same as Sadda. 

Saddle (sad'l), n. [A. Sax. sadel, sadol, Dan. 
saddel, Icel. sothvU, G. sattel, a saddle. Bor- 
rowed from L sedUe, a seat, from sedeo, to 
sit. Same root as seat, set, sit. 1 1. (a) A seat 
to be placed on an animal's back for tne rider 
to sit on, as the common riding or hunting 
saddle, or a lady’s side-saddle, for a horse, 
a camel saddle, an ox saddle, Ac. (b) A 
padded piece of leather placed on the back 
of a horse, to which the check-rein and the 
lugs supporting the shafts of a vehicle are 
attached; as, a cart saddle, a gig or carriage 
saddle, Ac.— 2. Something like a saddle m 
shape or use: (a) a rise and fall on the ridge 
of a hill. 

It is a pretty high island, and very remarkable by 
reason of two saddles or risings and fallings on the 
top. Dampier. 

(h) Naut. a oleat or block of wood nailed on 
the lower yard-arms to retain the studding- 
sail booms in their place; also, the block on 
the upper side of the bowsprit to receive the 
heel of the jib-boom, (c) In mach. a block 
with a hollowing top to sustain a round 
object, as a rod upon a bencli or bed. (d) In 
bridges, a block on the top of a pier over 
which suspension cables pass or to which 
they are attached, (e) In rail, the bearing 
in the axle-box of a carriage; also, a chair 
or seat for the rails, if) In building, a 
thin board of wood placed on the floor in 
the opening of a doorway, the width of the 
saahB.— laddie of mutton, venison, Ac., two 
oluB of mutton, Ac., cut together.— To jwt 
the saddle on the right horse, to impute bli^e 
where it is really aeserved. [CoUoq.] 
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Saddle (sadl), v.t. pret. & pp. toddled; ppr. 
toddling, 1. To pat a saddle on. 

And Abraham rose up early In the mornitur and 
saddled his ass. Gen. xxn. 3. 

2. To load; to fix, as a burden, on; as, to be 
toddled with the expense of bridges and 
highways. 

The event which then occurred was of a nature to 
saddle the responsibility not merely on one or another 
minister or government but upon the whole body of 
the House of Commons Gladstone. 

Saddle-back (sadT-bak), 91. 1. A name given 
to a hill or its summit when somewhat 
saddle-shaped.— 2. In geo2. a familiar name 
for anticlinal strata, ^le sloping sides are 
called wings. — 3. A name given by fishermen 
to a bastard kind of oysters, unfit for food 
Saddle-backed (sadT bakt), a. Having a 
low back and an elevated neck and head, ns 
a horse.— Saddle-backed coping, in arch, a 
coping thicker in the middle than at the 
edges so that it delivers each way the water 
that falls upon it 

Saddle-bag (sud'l-bag), n. One of a pair of 
bags, usually of leather, united by straps 
for carriage on horseback, one bag on each 
side. 

8addle-bar (sad'l-bar), n. 1. The side-bar, 
side-plate, or spring-bar of a saddle-tree.— 

2. One of the small iron bars to which the 
lead panels of a glazed window are tied. 
Saddle-bow (saa'l-bd), n. The upper front 
part of a saddle, formed of two curved pieces 
united so as to form an arch ; a pommel. 

* A pole-axe at his saddle-how . ' Dry den 
Saddle-cloth (sad'l-klotlO, n. A cloth at- 
tached to a saddle, and extending over the 
loins of the horse; a housing 
Saddle-gall (sad'l-g^l), n. a sore upon a 
horse’s back made by the saddle 
Saddle-girth (sad'l-g^rth), n. The band or 
strap which passes under the horse’s belly 
and serves to fasten the^saddle. 
Saddle-fjaft (sadl-graft), v.t To ingraft 
by forming the stock like a wedge and fitting 
the end of the scion over it like a saddle : 
the reverse of to ole/t-gra/t (which see) 
Saddle-horse (sada-hort), n. A horse used 
for riding with a saddle. 

Saddle-joint (sad'l- joint), n. A fonn of 
joint for sheet metal, one portion of which 
overlaps and straddles the vertical edge of 
the next. 

Saddler (sadldr), n. One whose occupa- 
tion is to make saddles. 'To pav the 
toddler for my mistress’ crupper.’ Shak 
Saddle-roof (sad'l-rbf), n. A roof having two 
gables. Sometimes termed Packtaddle Hoof 
and Saddle-back Roof. 

Saddle-rug (sad'l-rug), n. A cloth under a 
saddle. 

Saddlezy (sadldr-i), n 1 The manufactures 
of a saddler ; the articles usually on sale in 
a saddler’s shop. — 2. Trade or employment 
of a saddler. 

Saddle-shaped (sad'l-shapt), a. Having 
the shape of a saddle. In geol. applied to 
strata bent on each side of a mountain 
without being broken at the top. 
Saddle-tree (sadHi-tre), 91 . The frame of a 
saddle. 

Sadducaic (sad-du-ka'lk), a Pertaining to 
or characteristic of the Sadducees; as, Sad- 
ducaic reasonings 

Sadduoean (sad-du-sd'an), a Pertaining to 
the Sadducees. 

Sadducee (sad^du-sS), n [Gr taddoukaiot, 
Heb. tsaddkim, probably from Zadok, a dis- 
tinguished priest in the time of David.] 
One of a sect or party among the ancient 
Jews They denied the existence of any 
spiritual beings except God, and believed 
that the soul died with the body, and there- 
fore that there was no resun’ectlon. They 
also rejected the authority of the oral law 
which was upheld by the Pharisees, and ad- 
hered to the text of the Mosaic law. 
Sadduoeelsm, Baddudsm (sad du-sS-izm, 
sad'dfi-sizm), n. The tenets of the Saddu- 
cees. 

Saddudie (sad'dfl-slz^, v.t. pret. & pp. tad- 
ducized; ppr. tadduetzing. To conform to 
the doctrines of the Sadducees; to adopt 
the principles of the Sadducees. * Saddu- 
cizing Christians.' Atterbury. 

Sad-eyed (sadTd), a. Having a sad counte- 
nance. shak. 

Sad-fkced (sa(Pfast), a. Having a sad or 
sorrowful face. Shak. 

Sad-bearted (sadliArt-edX a- Sorrowful; 
melancholy. ShaJe. 

Bad-lron (sadl-^m), 91 . An iostrument for 
ironing or smoothing clothes; a ilat-iron. 


Sadly (sadTi), adv. 1. In a sad manner: (a) 
sorrowfully; mournfully; miserably; griev- 
ously. 

He sadly sufiers in their grief. Dryden. 

(b) In a manner to cause sadness ; badly; 
afflictively; calamitously; as, it turned out 
tadly. (c) 111 a dark colour; darkly, 

A gloomy obscure place, and in it only one light, 
which the geiuus of the house held, sadly attirecT 
£ Jonson. 

2. t Seriously; soberly; gravely. 

To tell thee sadly, shepherd, without blame 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. Mitten. 

8 t Steadily. 

This messenger drank sadly ale and wine. 

And stolen were his lettcri, privily. Chaucer. 

Sadness (sad'nes), 91. 1 'Ihe state or quality 
of being sad; sorrowfulness; mourufulness; 
dejection of mind; as, grief and mdnett at 
the memory of sin. 

If the subject be mournful, let everything m it have 
a stroke of sadness Dryden. 

2. A melancholy look; gloom of countenance. 

riim sadness did not spare 
Celestial visages Milton. 

3. t I'he state of being serious or In earnest ; 
seriousness; sedate gravit} 

Tell me, in sadness, who she is you love. Shal- 

4. t Steadiness. Chaucer. 

Sadr (sad'r). n. The name given by the 
Arabs of Barbary to the lote-bush {Zizyphm 
Lotus), whose berries they use as food 
Safe (sif), a. [O.E. tattf, from Fr. muf, safe, 
from L. mlvus, safe; akin to Gr. holos, Skr. 
sarva, whole, entire ] 1 Free from or not 
liable to danger of any kind ; as, tafe from 
enemies; tftf/efrom disease; from storms; 
safe from the malice of foes — 2. Free from 
or having escaped hurt, injury, or damage; 
as, to walk safe over red-hot ploughshares; 
to bring goods safe to land.— 3 Not accom- 
panied with or likely to cause injury or 
danger; not exposing to danger; securing 
from harm; as. a safe guide; a safe harbour; 
a safe bridge; it is not safe to go there ‘ In 
what safe place you have bestowed my 
money.’ Shak. 

’Tis politic and s<i/eto let him keep 
At point a hundred knights lihak 

4 No longer dangerous; placed beyond the 
power of doing harm 

Banquo’s ui/e. 

— Aye, my good lord, saje lu .i ditch Shai. 

B Sound; whole; good. ‘A trade that I 
may use with a safe conscience.’ Shak — 
S^fe, Secure In our present English the 
difference between these two words is hardly 
recognized, but a clear distinction was often 
made by some of our earlier writers : safe, 
implying free from danger or evil results ; 
secure, free of care, careless, easy in mind 

We cannot endure to be disturbed or awakened 
from our pleasing lethargy. For we care not to be 
sq/e, but to be secure; not to escape hell, but tf> hve 
pleasantly. yer Taylor 

Safe (saf), 91. 1. A place of safety; specifi- 
cally. (a) a strong case for containing money, 
jewels, account-books, and other valuable 
articles, to guard them from the attacks of 
burglars or against the action of fire, (b) A 
ventilated or refrigerated receptacle, in 
which meat is kept cool and fresh, and free 
from the attacks of noxious insects. —2. t A 
pantry. 

S(afe t (saf), V. t To render safe. 

And that which most with you should safe my going 
Is Fulvias death S^k. 

Safe-oonduct (saflcon-dukt), 91. That which 
gives a safe passage; as, (a) a convoy or 
guard to protect a person in an enemy's 
country or in a foreign country ; (b) a writ- 
ing, a pass or warrant of security given to a 
person by the sovereign of a country to en- 
able him to travel with safety. 
Bafe-conduct (saf-kon-dukt'), v.t To con- 
duct or convoy safely; to give a safe passage 
to, especially through a hostile country. 

‘ Safe-conducting the rebels for the ships ' 
Shak. 

Safeguard ( saf gdrd ), n. 1. One who or that 
which defends or protects; defence; protec- 
tion. 

The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on, 

And doves will peck in safe-guard of their brood. 

Shak. 

The sword, the safeguard of thy brother’s throne. 

Is now become the bulwark of thine own. Granville. 

2. A convoy or guard to protect a traveller. 
8 . A passport; a warrant of security given 
by a sovereign to protect a stranger within 
his territories; formerly a protection granted 
to a stranger in prosecuting his rights in 
due counse of law 


A trumpet was sent to the Earl of Essex for a sq/e- 
^ard or pass to two lords, to deliver a message 
from the king to the two houses. Clarendon. 

4 An outer petticoat to save women’s 
clothes on horseback. Beau. A FI. 
Safeguard (s&fg&rd). v. t To guard; to pro- 
tect. 

To sq/eguard thine own life, 

The best way Is to vengc my Gloster’s death. Shak, 

Safe-keeping (saflcep-ing). n. The act ol 
keeping or preserving in safety from injury 
or from escape ; secure guardianship ; as, I 
shall leave it in your safe-keeping. 

Safely ( eafli ), adv. In a safe manner : (a) 
without incurring danger or hazard of evil 
consequences. 

All keep aloof, and safely shout around. Dryden, 

(&) Without hurt or injury; in safety. ‘That 
my ships are come to road.' Shak. 

The remnant of his days he safely past. Prior. 

(c) In close custody; securely; carefully. 

Till then I’ll keep him dark and sqfely locked. 

Shak. 

Safeness (saf'nesl, n. The condition or 
quality of being safe; the state of being safe 
or of conferring safety ; freedom from dan- 
ger ; as, the safeness of an experiment ; the 
safeness of a bridge or of a boat 
Safe-plectee (safplej), n In law, a surety 
appomtea for one’s appearance at a day 
assigned. 

Safety ( saf'ti ), n. l. Tlie state or iiuality of 
being safe or uninjured ; exemption from 
hurt, injury, or loss ; as, to escape dangers 
in safety. ‘ Hath passed in safely through 
the narrow seas. ’ Shak. — 2 The state of 
not being liable to danger or injury; a state 
or condition out of harm’s way; freedom 
from danger; preservation; as, here you 
are in perfect safety; yon may do it with all 
safety; to run to a cave for safety; to pro- 
vide for one’s own safety. 

Would I were in an ale-house in London I I would 
give all niy fame for a pot of ale and safety. Shak. 

Sometimes used in plural. 

Let not my Jealousies be your dishonours, 

But mine own safetus Shak 

3. 'I'he state or quality of not causing dan- 
ger; safeness; the quality of making safe or 
secure, or of inspiring confidence, justifying 
trust, ensuring against harm, loss, or tlie 
like; as, the safety of an electric experiment. 

Would there were any safety m thy sex. 

That I might put a thousand sorrows off. 

And credit thy repentance Heau Or FI 

4. Preservation from escape; close custody. 

Imprison him , 

Deliver him to safety and return Shak. 

Safety-axcll (saf ti-ftrch), n. Same as Dis- 
charging-arch. 

Safefy-Deam (saftl-b^m), n. in rail 
a beam of a truck frame furnished with 
straps passing around to prevent dangerous 
contingencies, by retaining the parts in their 
proper relative positions in case of the axle 
breaking. 

Safety-lMlt (saf'ti -belt), n. A belt made of 
some buoyant material or inflated to sustain 
a person in water; a life -belt; a safety- 
buoy. 

Safety-buoy (saf ti-boi), n A safety-belt. 
Safety-cafe(safti-kaj), n. A cage for raising 
and lowm^g miners. It travels upon guides 
of wood or iron fixed against the sides of 
the shaft, and is fitted with levers and 
catches, so that in the event of a rope break- 
ing the levers or catches fly out, and either 
press against the guides or clip them, by 
which the cage is prevented from falling. 
Safety-fuse ^afti-fOiz), n. A fuse used in 
blasting operations, consisting generally of 
a hollow cord of spun vam, tarred on the 
outside to render It water-proof, and filled 
with tightly rammed gunpowder. Such 
fuses are made to bum at a certain rate (say 
2 feet) per minute, so that the time elapsing 
between the igniting of the fuse and the 
desired explosion gan be easily determined. 
A gutta-percha fuse-tube is sometimes used 
in cases of blasting under water. 
Safety-lamp (saf^i-lamp), n. A lamp for 
lighting coal-mines without exposing work- 
men to the explosion of fire-damp. It con- 
sists of a cistern for holding the oil, In the 
top ol which the wick is placed. Over the 
cistern is placed a cylinder of wire-gauze, 
BO as to envelope the flame. By this con- 
trivance light is transmitted to the miner 
without endangering the kindling of the 
atmosphere of flre-damp which may sur- 
round him; because the neat of the flame Is 
decreased so much In passing through the 
wire gauze that it Is IncapaDle of igniting 
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the inflammable gas (carburetted hydrogen) 
outside. In some forms of the lamp a ^ass 
cylinder is placed inside the gauze cage ; 
this resists air currents and ensures a steadier 


light. 

flallBty-llntel (s&f'tl-lin-tel). n. A name 
given to the wooden lintel which is placed 
behind a stone lintel in the aperture of a 
door or window. 


Safety^in (saf'ti-pin), n. A pin having its 
point mting into a kind of sheath, so that 
it may not be readily withdrawn or prick 
tile wearer or others while in use. 

Safety-plug (saf ti-plug), n. In steam-hoU- 
ers, a bolt naving its centre filled with a 
fusible metal screwed into the top of the 
flre-box, so that when the water becomes 
too low the increased temperature melts 
out the metal, and thus admits the water 
to put the fire out, and save the tubes and 
fire-box from injury by too great heat. 

Safety-tube (saf ti-tub), 71. An arrangement 
fiulapted to a gas-generating vessel, to pre- 
vent the liquid into which the delivery tube 
dips from passing back into the vessel in 
consequence of diminished internal pres- 
sure. llie simplest form consists of a straight 
tube passing through the cork of the gener- 
ating vessel and dipping below the surface 
of the liquid, or of a tube bent twice at 
right angles, passing just through the cork, 
so that a portion of liquid may remain in 
the lower bend and form a liquid joint, 
cutting off the communication between the 
inside of the vessel and the external air, 

Safety-valve (saf'ti-valv), n. A contrivance 
for obviating or diminishing the risk of ex- 


Fig. I. 



plosions in steam-boilers. The form and 
construction of safety-valves are exceedingly 
various, but the principle of all is the same: 
that of opposing the pressure within the 
boiler by such a force as will yield before it 
reaches the point of danger, and permit tlie 
steam to escape. The most simple and ob- 
vious kind of safety-valve is that in which a 
weight is placed directly over a steam-tight 
plate, fitted to an aperture in the boiler 
When, however, the pressure is high, this 
form becomes inconvenient, and the lever 
safety-valve Is adopted. This form is repre- 
sented in fig. 1, where a is the valve, fitted 
to move vertically, and guided by a stem 
passing through the seat; 0, the boiler; c, the 
valve-seat, usually, as well as the valve itself, 
formed of gun-metal (the same letters indi- 
cate the corresponding narts in fig. 2); d, the 
lever, working upon a fixed centre at e, and 
presidng upon the valve by a steel point; /is 
a guide for the lever, and g a weight which 
may be adjusted to any distance from the 
centre, according to the pressure required. 
In locomotive engines, where the lever and 
weight would occupy too much space, it is 
usual to adopt the spring safety-valve, one 
form of which is shown at fig. 2. A series 
of bent spidngB, hhh, are placed alternately 


Fig. 2. 



In opposite directions, their extremities slid- 
ing upon the rods 1 1 , and are forced down 
upon the valve a by means of a cross bar k, 
which may be adjusted by means of the nut 
10 as to to give the right pressure upon the 
valve. 



Safflower (Carfhatnus 
tinetonus). 


Safflowt (saf'fld), n. Same as Sajflower. 

An herb they call s<\ffUnu, or bastard saffron, dyers 
use for scarlet. Mortimer. 

Safflower (saf flou-dr). n. (From saffron and 
floToer; oomp. G. saJflQr.] Bastard saffron, 
a composite plant of 
the genus Carthamus, 
the C. tinctorius. It is 
cultivated in China, 

India, Egypt, and also 
in the south of Eu- 
rope, on account of 
its flowers, which in 
their dried state form 
the safflower of com- 
merce. An oil is 
expressed from the 
seeds, which is used 
by the Asiatics as a 
laxative medicine It 
is also most exten- 
sively used as a lamp- 
oil. The dried flowers 
afford two colouring 
matters (also called 
safflower), a yellow 
and a red, the latter 
(carthamine) being 
that for which they are most valued. They 
are chiefly used for dyeing silk, afford- 
ing various shades of pink, rose, crimson, 
and scarlet. Mixed with finely-powdered 
talc, safflower forms a common variety of 
rouge. It is also used for adulterating saf- 
fron, a much more expensive dye-stuff. 
flaflCron (saf'fron), n. [Fr. saffran, from Sp. 
azaffrano, from Ar. and Per. zafferdn, ssii- 
fron; with the article, az-zafferdn. The 
plant was cultivated by the Moors in Spain. ] 
A plant of the genus Crocus, the C. sativus. 
It is a low ornamental plant, with grass-like 
leaves and large crocus-like flowers of a 
pu^le colour. It is a native of Greece and 
Asia Minor, but extensively cultivated in 
Austria, France, Spain, and also formerly 
In England. The dried stigmata form the 
saffron of the shops, which, when good, has 
a sweetish, penetrating, diffusive odour ; a 
warm, pungent, bitterish taste ; and a rich 
deep orange colour. Saffron is employed, 
especially on the Continent, as a colouring 
and fiavouring ingredient in culinary pre- 
parations, liqueurs, &c. ; in medicine it is 
now only applied for similar purposes, but 
formerly it was 
considered to 
possess stimu- 
lant, emmena- 
gogue, cordial, 
and antispas- 
modic propel - 
ties It gives 
to water and 
alcohol about 
three - fourths 
of its weight of 
an orange-red 
extract, which 
is largely em- 
ployed in 
painting and 
dyeing. It is 
often adulter- 
ated with the 
petals of other 
plants, especi- 
ally with those 
of the safflower 
and marigold The name bastard saffrmi is 
given to safflower; meadow-saffron is Col- 
chicum autumtvale; hay-saffron consists of 
the stigmas of the vrocm satimis, with part 
of the style, carefully dried; and cake-saf- 
fron, of cakes made of safflower and gum- 
water. 

Saf&on (saf'fron), a. Having the rich orange 
colour of saffron; yellow. * Saffron flame.’ 
Chapman. 

Did this companion with the saffron face 

Revel and feast It ot my house tcMlay Shnk, 

Aurora now had left her saffron l)ed. Drydtn. 

Saffron (saf'fron), v.t. To tinge with saf- 
fron; to make yellow; to gild 
Saf&ony (saf^fron-i), a. Having the colour 
of saffron. 

The woman was of complexion yellowish or siff- 
frony, as on whose face the sun had too freely east 
his beams. . Lord. 

Sag (sag), v.i. pret. sagged; ppt. saggi/ig. 
(Sc. seg, to sink, to subside, perhaps from 
A. Sax. sigan, to sink; allied to L.G. saeketi, 
D. zakken, to sink down.] 1. To sink, in- 
cline, or hang away owing to insufficiently 
supported weight ; to settle ; to sink in the 
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middle ; os, a building sags to the north or 
south; the door sags; a beam sags by means 
of its weight. 

The party returned home as it came, all tired and 
happy, excepting little Alfred, who was tired and 
cross, and sat sleepy and sag^^ing on his father's 
knee. Loftgfttloiu. 

Hence — 2. To yield under the pressure of 
care, difficulties, trouble, doubt, or the 
like; to become unsettled or unbalanced; 
to waver or fluctuate. 

The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never sag with doubt, nor shake with fear, 
Skak, 

8, Jsaui. to incline to the leeward; to make 
leeway. 

Sag (sag), v.t. To cause to bend or give 
way; to load or burden. 

Bag ( sag ), n. The state or act of sinking, 
liending, or sagging. 

Saga (sk^ga), n. [Icel. saga, a tale, a history; 
from segja, E. to say. See Say.] An an- 
cient Scandinavian legend or tradition of 
considerable length, relating either mythi- 
cal or lilstorical events; a tale; a history; as, 
the Volsunga saga; the Knytlinga saga, &c. 

And thus had Harold, in his youth. 

Learn 'd many a saga's rhyme uncouth — 

Of that sea-snake tremendous curl’d, 

Whose monstrous circle girds the world. 

Sir Scott 

And then the blue-eyed Norseman told 
A saga of the days of old. Longfellom 

In the true Saga age the Icelanders had no ‘habit 
of writing they sim^y told their stories, which were 
handed down with scrupulous fidelity by W'ord of 
mouth, and without the use of either pen or ink. 
When the art of writing came in, the true Saga 
period perished Just as the printing press extin- 
guished manuscripts, so did manuscripts extinguish 
Sagas in Iceland and the North. Edin Rev. 

Sagacious (sa-ga'Bhus), a. [L. sagax, sagacis, 
keen-scented, acute, sagacious, from sagio, 
to perceive keenly, from a root signif^ng 
to be sharp, seen in Gr. sagaris, a battle-axe, 
and Skr. saghnomi, to Ull.] 1. Quick of 
scent; able to scent or perceive by the 
senses. 

So scented the grim Feature, and upturn'd 
His nostril wide into the murky air; 

Sagacious of his quarry from so faur. Milton, 

2. Intellectually keen or quick; acute in dis- 
cernment or penetration; discei’ning and 
judicious; shrewd; as, a sagaciom mind. 

Only sagacious heads light on these observations. 

Locke 

3. Full of or informed by wisdom; sage; 
wise; as, a sagacious remark. 

In Homer ... we find not a few of these sagaci- 
ous, curt sentences, into which men unaccustomed 
with books are fond of compressing their experience 
of human life. Prqf. Beackie. 

4 Showing a great amount of intelligence ; 
acting or endowed with almost human in- 
telligence: said of the lower animals. 
Sl^^aclOUBly (sa-ga'shus-li), adv. In a saga- 
cious manner. ‘Lord Coke sagaciously ob- 
seiwes. ’ Burke. 

Sagaciousness (sa-ga'shus-nes), n llie 
quality of being sagacious; sagacity. 
Sagacity (sa-gas'i-ti), n. [Fr. sagaciU; L. 
sagacitas, from sagax, sagacis. See Saga- 
cious.] The quality of being sagacious; sa- 
gaciuusness ; as, (a) quickness or acuteness 
of discernment or penetration; readiness of 
apprehension with soundness of judgment ; 
clear-headedness; shrewdness and common 
sense. 

Sagacity finds out Uie intermediate ideas, to dis- 
cover what connection there is in each link of the 
chain. I.ocke. 

(6) Intelligence resembling that of mankind; 
as. tlie sagacity of a dog or an elephant. 
Sagamore (sag'a-mbr), 71. 1 . Among some 
trioes of American Indians, a king or chief. 
Some writers regard sagamore as synony- 
mous with sachem, but others distinguish 
between them, regarding sachcin as a chief 
of the first rank, and saga7nore as one of the 
second. * Sagamore, sachem, or powwow.' 
Lo7igfellow. — 2. A juice sometimes used 
medicinally. Johnson. 

Sagapen (sag'a-pen), n. See Sagapenuh. 
Sagapenumfsag-a-pe'nurn), 71 . [Gr. saga- 
pinon, the Feirula persica and its gum.l 
A fetid gum-resin brought from Persia and 
Alexandria, generally believed to be fur- 
nished by some species of the genus Ferula. 
It occurs either in tears or iiT^ular masses 
of a dirty brownish colour, containing in 
the interior white or yellowish grains. It 
has an odour of garlic, and a hot, acrid, 
bitterish taste. It is occasionally used in 
medicine as a nervine and stimulating ex- 
pectorant. 

Sagatliy (sag'a-thi), n. [Fr. sagatis; Sp. «o- 
gati, sagathy, from L. sagmn, a blanket or 
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numtle. ] A mixed woven fabric of silk and 
cotton; sayette. ‘ A panegyric on pieces of 
Mayathy.' Toiler. 

Bagbutt (sf^but), n. Same as Socket. 
Burton. 

aW(8&J), n. [Fr. sauge, from L. oalvia, 
sage, from salvus, safe, sound— on account 
of the reputed virtues of the plant. ] The 
common name of plants of the genus Salvia, 
a very laiw genus of monopetalous exoge- 
nous plants, nat. order Labiates, containing 
about 460 species, widely dispersed through 
the temperate and warmer re^ons of the 
globe. They are herbs or shrubs of widely 
varying habit, usually with entire or cut 
leaves and various -coloured (rarely yel- 
low) flowers. The best known and most 
frequently used in this country is the S. of- 
ficinalis, or garden sage, a native of various 
parts of the south of Europe This plant is 
much used in cookery, and is supposed to 
assist the stomach in digesting fat and lus- 
cious foods. It was formerly in great re- 
pute as a sudorific, aromatic, astringent, and 
antiseptic. It possesses stimulant proper- 
ties in a high degree, and si^e tea is com- 
mended as a stomachic and slight stimulant 
Two species, S. pratensis (meadow-sage) and 
S. Verbenaca (wild sage or vervain clary), are 
natives of Great Britain.— apple, an ex- 
crescence upon a species of sage (Salvia 
pomifera) caused by the puncture of an 
insect. brush, a low irregular shrub 
(Artemisia Ludoviciana) of the order Com- 
positro, growing in dry alkaline soils of the 
American plains. The name is also given 
to other American species of Artemisia.— 
Sage cheese, a kind of cheese, fiavoured, and 
coloured green with the juice of sage. The 

i uice of spinage is also usually added to 
leighten its colour —Sage cock, a bird be- 


heighten its colour —Sage cock, a bird be- 
longing to the XetraomdsB (Centrocerciis 
urophasianus), resembling the prairie-fowl, 
but much larger. It is found in the Rocky 
Mountain re^ou, and feeds on the leaves of 
the sage brush 

Sage (saj), a. [Fr sage, from L sapius (ex- 
tant only in ne-saptus, imprudent), later 
form sabius, wise, from root of sapio, to taste 
(whence sapient).] 1. Wise; having nice 
discernment and powers of judging; pru- 
den t ; sagacio us ; as, a sage counsellor. ' Sage, 
grave men. ' Shak. 

Most men (till by losing render'd sax^tr) 

Will back their own opinions with a wager. Byron, 

2. proceeding from wisdom; well-judged; 
well adapted to the purpose; as, sage coun- 
sels, ‘ Under show of sage advice.’ MUton. 
3 Grave; solemn; serious and solemn 

times.' Milton . — Syn. Wise, sagacious, sa- 
pient, ^ave, prudent, judicious. 

Sage (saj), n. A wise man; a man of gravity 
and wisdom ; particularly, a man venerable 
for years, and known as a man of sound 


man of sound 
judf^ent and prudence; a grave philoso- 
pher. ‘ Groves where immortal sages taught. ’ 
Pope. 

A star. 

Unseen before m he.iven, y^rocUims him come, 
And guides the eastern sages Milton 

He thought as a sage but he felt as a man Beattie 

Sagely (sajli), adv. In a sage manner; wisely; 
with just discernment and prudence. ‘ Our 
Saviour sagely thus replied^ Milton. 

Bagene (sa-jeu'), n. See Sajene 

Bageneas (saj'ues), n. The quality of being 
sage; wisdom; sagacity; prudence; gravity. 

Bagenlte (saj'en-it), n [Fr. sag4nite, from 
L. sagena, Gr sagSn6, a large net.] Acicular 
rutile, or red oxide of titanium. The acicu- 
lar crystals cross each other, giving a reti- 
culated appearance; hence the name. 

Bagenitic (saj-en-it'ik), a. [See above.] Ap- 
plied to quartz when containing acicular 
crystals of other materials, most commonly 
rutile, also tourraaUne, actinolite, and the 
like. 

Bagg (sag), v.i. Same as Sag. 

Baggar (S^^r), n. [See Segoar ] l. A seg- 
gar or clay pot used in making pottery- ware. 
See Beggar. -- 2. A clay used in making 
these pots. 

(sa-ji'na), n. Pearl-wort, a genus of 
plants. See PEARL-WORT. 

Saglnatet (saj'l-nat). vt. [L. sagino, sagi- 
natum, to fatten, to feed.] To pamper; to 
glut; to fatten 

Bagltta (saj'i-ta), n. [L. , an arrow ] 1. The 
Arrow, one of the old constellations of the 
northern hemisphere. It contains no stars 
higher than the fourth magnitude.— 2. In 
zool. a ^nus of annelids, forming Huxley’s 
order Chsetognatha. This animal is a trans- 
parent marine form, attaining the length of 


about an inch. The head carries a series of 
setSB or bristles surrounding the mouth, and 
the hinder margin of the body is fringed. 
A single nerve-mass lies in the abdomen. 
The species are found living in the open 
sea, in the Mediterranean, and in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The afllnities 
of this animal ai'e with the worms, but it is 
anomalous in respect of its variations from 
the worm type. —8. The keystone of an 
arch. [Rare.] — 4. In geom. (a) the versed 
sine of an arc. (b) The abscissa of a curve 
[Rare.] 

Sagittal (saj'i-tal), d. [L. sagittalis, from 
sagitta, an arrow.] Pertaining to an arrow; 
resembling an arrow. In anat. applied to 
the suture which unites the parietal bones 
of the skull. 

His wound was between the sagittal and coronal 
sutures to the bone. H'tsentan. 

Sagittarla (saj-l-taTi-a), n. [From L. sagitta, 
an arrow — the leaves resembling an arrow- 
head.] A genus of plants, nat. order Alis- 
macese. The species are water-plants, and 
are found in the hotter and teinpemte parts 
of the globe, and are frequently remarkable 
for the beauty of their white three-petalled 
flowers. S sagittifelia, or common arrow- 
head, is indigenous in this country. The 
rhizomes of many of the species contain 
amylaceous matter, and form a nutritious 
food. 

Sagittarius (saj-i-ta'ri-us), n. [L. , an archer. ] 
One of the zodiacal constellations which the 
sun enters Nov. 22. It is represented on 
celestial globes and charts by the figure of 
a centaur in the act of shooting an arrow 
from his bow. 

Sagittary (saj'i-ta-ri), n. [See above ] 1. An 
old name for a centaur. — 2 f The arsenal at 
Venice, or the residence there of the com- 
manders of the army and 
navy: so called from the 
figure of an archer over tlie 
gate Shak 

Sagittary (saj i-ta-ri), a. 

Pertaining to an arrow. Sir 
T. Broume 

Sagittate (saj'i-tat), a. [L. 
s^itta, an arrow ] Shaped 
like the head of an arrow; 
triangular, hollowed at the I 
base, with angles at the 
hinder part; sagittal : used Sagittate Leaf 
especially in bot. 

Sago (sa'gd), n. [Malay and Javanese sagu, 
sago, from Papuan sagu, bread ] A kind of 
starch, produced from the stem or cellular 
substance of several palms and palm-like 
vegetables, the chief of which are the Sagus 
Icevis, S. Rurnphii, the Phoenix farmif era , 
Corypha Oebanga, Caryota urens, Saguerus 
saccharifer, and some cycads, but these last 
yield a very inferior sort. Sagus laevis, from 
which the finest sago is prepared, forms im- 
mense forests on nearly all the 3Iol uccas, each 
tree yielding from 100 to 800 lbs. of sago. The 
tree when at maturity is about 30 feet high, 
and from 18 to 22 inches in diameter. The 
sago or medullary matter, which is prepared 
by the plant for the use of the flowers and 
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fruit, is most abundant just before the evo- 
lution or appearance of tbe spadix or flower- 
bud. At this period the tree is cut down 
and the medullary part extracted from the 
tnmk, and reduced to powder like sawdust 
Tbe fllaments are next separated by wash- 


ing, and the meal laid to dry. For emrta- 
tion, the finest sago meal is mlxea with 
water, and then ruined into small grains of 
the size and form of coriander seeds. This 
is the kind principally brought to England. 
The Malays have a process for refining sago, 
and giving it a fine pearly lustre, the method 
of which is not known to Europeans ; but 
there are strong reasons to believe that 
heat is employed, because the starch is par- 
tially transformed into gum. The sago so 
cured is in the highest estimation in all the 
European markets. Sago forms a light, whole- 
some, nutritious food, and may be used as 
a pudding, or jprepared in other ways as an 
article of diet for children and invalids when 
a farinaceous diet is required,— Portland 
sago. See under Arum. 

Bagoin, Sagoiiln (sa-goin', sag'b-in), n. [The 
native South American name.] A genus 
(Calllthrix) of Brazilian platyrhine monkeys 
of small size, and remarkably Ught, active, 
and graceful in their movements. Both the 
body and tail are covered with beautiful 
fur, and the latter they use as a protection 
against cold. When tame they are very gen- 
tle and much attached to their masters. 
Their tail is non-prehensile. Called also 
Squirm'd Monkey and Sainmris. 

Saguerus (sa-gu-eTus), n a genus of plants, 
nat. order Palmaceas or palms, inhabiting 
the Indian Archipelago and some parts of 
the Asiatic continent. S. saccharifer (the 
arenga or gomuti-palm) is of great value to 
the natives of the Indian islands, yielding a 
valuable fibre, palm-wiue, and sugar, and 
considerable quantities of sago, of a rather 
inferior quality. Bee GoMUTI. 

Sagum (sa'gunA n [L.] The military cloak 
worn by the Roman soldiers and inferior 
officers, in contradistinction to the paluda- 
mentum of the superior officers. It was the 
garb of war, as the toga was the garb of 
peace 

Safpis (sa'gus), n. A genus of palms from 
which sago is obtained, See Sago. 

Sagy (sa'ji), a. Full of sage ; seasoned with 
sage. 

Sahib (sa'ib), n. [Hind , from Ar. sahib, 
lord, master ] A term used by the natives 
of India or Persia in addressing or speaking 
of Europeans ; as, the sahib did so and so ; 
Colonel sahib. Sahibah is the corresponding 
feminine fonn 

Sahlite (sahTit), n Same as Malacolite. 

Sal (sR'i), n. A species of sapajou or South 
American platyrhine monkey, the Cebus 
capucinus, found in Brazil. Called also the 
Weeper Monkey See Sapajou. 

Saiefsa'ik), n. [Fr. saique, from Turk, shaika, 
a sale.] A Turkish or Grecian vessel, very 
common in the Levant, a kind of ketch 
which has no top-gallant-sail nor mizzen- 
top-sail. 

Said (sed), pret. & pp. of say: so written for 
sayea 1. Declared; uttered: reported.— 
2. Aforesaid; before mentioned: used chiefly 
in legal style. 'King John succeeded his 
said brother.’ Sir M. Hale. 

Saiga (s&’ga), n. A species of antelope (Coins 
or A ntilope Saiga) found on the steppes of 
Russia and on the Russian borders of Asia. 
It forms one of the two European species of 
antelopes; the other being the chamois. 
Hie nose is of peculiar structure, the open- 
ings being very large and covered by a soft 
cartilaginous arch. The saiga of Tartary 
(S. Tartaricd) Is presumably a distinct spe- 
cies from the above. 

Bail (sal), n. [A. Sax. segel, segl, a sail; cog. 
Icel. segl, G. and Sw. segel, Dan. seil, D. zeu; 
the term, no doubt denotes an agent, and 
the word is probably from an Indo-European 
root (sagh) meaning to check, to resist.] 
1. A piece of cloth or a texture or tissue of 
some kind spread to the wind to cause, or 
assist in causing, a vessel to move through 
the water. The sails of European vessels are 
usually made of several breadths of canvas, 
sewed together with a double seam at the 
borders, and edged all round with a cord or 
cords called the bolt-rope or bolt-ropes. A 
sail extended by a yard hung (slung) by the 
middle and balanced Is called a square sail; 
a sail set upon a gaff, boom, or stay is called 
& fore-and-aft sail. The upper part of every 
sail is the head, the lower part the /oof, the 
sides in general are called leeches; but tbe 
weather side or edge (that is, the side next 
the mast or stay to which it is attache^ 
of any but a square sail is called the Ivf, 
and the other edge the after leeok. The 
lower two comers of a square sail are in gen- 
eral clues; the weather clue of a fore-and- 
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•ft sail, or of a course while set, is the tack. 
Sails generally take their names, partly at 
least, from the mast, yard, or stay upon 
which they are stretched ; thus, the main- 
oourse, main^top sail, main’topgallant sail 
are respectively the sails on the mainmast, 
main>topmast, and main- topgallant mast 
The principal sails in a full-rigged vessel are 
the courses or lower sails, the topsails and 
topgallant sails. The cut shows the sails of 
a ship, which are not greatly different from 
those of a barque. The vessel represented 
might, however, carry additional sails to 
those shown; thus she might have staysails 


on the stays of the main and mizzen masts, 
and fore-and-aft sails (called apenccrs) on 
the main and fore masts. —2. A funnel-shaped 
bag, open at both ends, on the deck of a snip 
to intercept or gather air and lead it below 
deck for the purpose of ventilation, —8 That 
portion of tne arm of a windmill which 
catches the wind ‘And the whirring mil 
goes round.' Tennyson.— 4t. A wing. [Poeti- 
cal.] 

lie, cutting way 

With his hro.iH saiist about him soared round ; 

At last, low stooping with unwieldy sway, 

Snatch'd up both horse and man. Spenser. 


5. A ship or other vessel ; as, we saw a saU 
and gave chase : used as a plural with the 
sin^ar form ; as, the fleet consisted of 20 
sau. Sometimes collectively, a fleet. 

We have descried, upon our neighbouring shore. 

A portly sail of ships make hitherward. Sfuih. 

6. A journey or excursion upon water; a pas- 
sage in a vessel or boat. 

Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 

And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. Shak. 

— FvU sail, with all sails set. —To loose sails, 
to unfurl them. — To make mil, to extend an 
additional quantity of sail. — To set sail, to 
expand or spread the sails ; and hence, to 



I. Flying-Jib. 
a. Jib. 

3. Fore-topmast stay-sail. 

4 . Fore-course 

5. Forc-top-sail. 


6 . Fore- topgallant sail 

7. Fore-royal 

8 Forc-.sky-sail. 

9. Fore-royal studding-sail 
10 Fore-topgallant studding-sail 


Merchantman under Full Sail 

11. Fore-topmast studding-sail 

12. Mam-course 

13. Main-top sail. 

14. Main -topgallant sail. 

15. Main-royal. 


16. M.iin-sky-sail 

17 Main-royal studding-sail. 

18 Main-topgallant studding-sail 
19, Main-topmast studding-sail. 
20 Mizzcn-course. 


3T Mizzen top-sail. 

22. Mizzen-topga^nt sail 
23 Mizzen-royal 
34 Mizzen-sky-sail. 

25. Spanker or driver. 


begin a voyage. — To shorten sail, to reduce 
the extent of sail or take in a part —To 
strike sail, (a) to lower the sails suddenly, 
as in saluting or in sudden gusts of wind. 
Acts xxvii. 17. (b) To abate show or pomp. 
[Colloq.] 

Margaret 

Musi strike her sail and learn awhile to serve 
Where kings command. Shak, 

—Under sail, having the sails spread. 

Ball (aal), V i [From the noun ] 1. To be 
impelleti or driven forward by the action of 
wind upon sails, as a ship on water; hence, 
to move or be Impelled, as a ship or boat, by 
any mechanical power, ashy steam, oars, Ac. ; 
as, a ship sails ten knots an hour ; she sails 
well close-hauled.— 2. To be conveyed in a 
vessel on water ; to pass by water ; as, we 
saUsd from Loudon to Canton. 

And when we had sailed over the sea of Cilicia 
and Pamphylia, we came to Myra, a city of Lycla. 

Acts xxvii. 5. 

3. To swim, as a fish or swimming bird 

Little dolphins, when they sail 
In the vast shadow of the British whale. Dryden. 

4 . To set sail; to begin a voyage. 

There yet were many weeks before she saiPd, 
SaU'dJtom this port. Tennyson. 

8. To fly without striking with the wings ; 
to glide through the air without apparent 
exertion; to move smoothly through the 
air. *^U8 upon the bosom of the air.’ 
Shak. * Sails between worlds and worlds 
with steady wing ' Milton. 

Tite owlet Atheism 

Sai/iftg^ on obscene wings athwart the n<wn, 
Drops ms blue-fringed lids. CoUrtdgt. 

A To pass smoothly along; to glide; to float; 
•a, fhe clouds sail; she saiMh into the room. 


—To sail over, in arch, to project beyond 
a surface. GtoUt. 

Sail (sal), V. t. 1. To pass or move upon or 
over by means of sails or other propulsory 
means, as steam, oars, <&c. 

A thousand ships were mann’d to sa$l the sea. 

Dry den. 

2 To move upon or pass over, as in a ship 
*Sail seas in cockles’ Shak. — 3. To fly 
tlirough. 

Sublime she satis 

Th’ aerial space, and mounts the winged gales 
Pope. 

4. To navigate; to director manage the mo- 
tion of; as, to sail one’s own ship. 

Bailable (8ara-bl),a. Capable of being sailed 
on or through; navigable; admitting of 
being passed by ships. 

Sail-boat (sal'bot), n. A boat propelled by 
or fitted for a sail or sails. 

Sailborne ^I'bOm), a. Borne or conveyed 
by sails. Falconer. 

Ssil-broad (sal'brsd), a. Spreading like a 
sail. 

At last his sail-broad vans 
He spreads for (light. Aftllon 

SaUdotb ( sailcloth), n. Canvas or duck 
used in mining sails tor ships, &c 
Salle, t v.t. To assail. Romaunt of the 
Rose. 

Sailer (8aFdr),n. l.One that sails; a seaman; 
a sailor. Sir P. Sidney. [Bare.]— 2. A ship 
or other vessel with reference to her manner 
of sailing; as, a heavy sailer; a fast sailer; a 
prime sauer, 

‘You must be mad. She U the fastest sailer be- 
tween here and the Thames.’ . . . ‘ I care not 1’ the 
porter replied, snatching up a stout oaken staff that 
lay in a corner, ‘ I’m an old sailor.' 6 . A. Saia. 

Sail-llBll (s&l'flslO, n. A name given to the 
basking-shark (Selache maximus), from its 


habit of swimming on the surface of the 
water with its dorsal fin exposed, somewhat 
like the sail of a ship. Yarrell. 

Sail-book (sarhbk), n. A small hook used 
for holding the seams of a sail square in the 
act of sewing 

Sail-boop (sal'hbp), n. One of the rings by 
which fore-and-aft sails are secured to masts 
and stays. 

Balling (Baling), n. 1. The act of one who or 
that wiich sails.— 2. The art or rules of navi- 
gation; the art or the act of directing a ship 
on a given line laid down in a chart. The 
term is also applied to the rules by which 
in particular circumstances a shipA place 
and its motion are computed.— 
ing, the method of determining the true 
course and distance of a ship when her own 
motion is combined with that of a current. 
—Globular sailing. See Globulak. —Great 
circle sailing, the manner of conducting a 
ship between one place and another, so 
that her track may be along or nearly along 
the arc of a great circle, that is a circle 
whose plane would pass through the two 
places and the centre of the earth, the arc 
of a great circle being the curve of shortest 
distance between any two places.— Jferco- 
tor’s sailing, that In which problems are 
solved according to the principles applied 
in Mercator’s projection. See MERCATOR’8 
GnA.Vjr.—Middle-latitiide sailing. See under 
Middle.— O blique sailing. See OBLIQUE.— 
Parallel sailing. See PARALLEL. —Traverse 
sailing See Traverse. 

Sailiiig-niaster (s&l'ing-mas-tdr), n. See 
Master, l. (e). 

BalllasB (sMTes), a. Destitute of saili. 
Ball-loft (s&iaoft), n. A loft or apartment 
where sails are out out and made. 
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Sail-maker n. One whose oc- 

cupation is to make^ alter, or repair sails. 
Sail-needle (sal'nS-dl), n. A large needle 
with a triangular tapenng end, used in sew- 
ing canvas. 

Sauor (sal'6r), n. [Another spelling of 
gailer.] A mariner; a seaman; one of the 
crew of a ship or vessel, usually one of the 
ordinary hands, or those before the mast. 

I see the cabin-window bright ; 

1 see the sailor at the wheel. Tennyson. 

SaJUor-like (s^'^r-lik), a. Like sailors. 
Sail-room (sarrom), n. An apartment in a 
vessel where spare sails are stowed away. 
Sally (sari), a. Like a saiL 

The Muse her former course doth seriously nur^suc, 
From Penmen’s craggy height to try her jai/v wings 
Drayton. 

Sail-yard (s&l'ySrd), n. The yard or spar on 
whicdi sails are extended. 

Ra-lm (sam), n, [See SEAM ) Lard; fat. [Pro- 
vincial English and Scotch.] 

SaimariB (sa'i-ma-ris), n [Indian name.] 
The sagoin or squirrel monkey. P. M. Dun- 
can. See Sagoin. 

Saint (san). For Sayen, pp. of say. 

It is an epilogue or discourse, to make plain 
Some obscure precedence that hath tofore been 

sain. Sha^. 

StniTij Sane (san), V t. [A. Sax. sSnian, seg- 
nian, to sign, to bless, from segen, segn, a 
sign; O. segen, a sign, segnen, to sign, to 
bless; from L. signum, the sign of the cross.] 
To bless with the sign of the cross; to bless 
so as to protect from evil influence Sir W. 
Scott [Scotch.] 

Sainfoin, Saint^oin (san'foin, sant'foin), n. 
[Fr. sainfoin, from sain, wholesome, and 
foin, hay Another derivation is from Fr. 
saint, holy, and foin, which gives the Ger- 
man name heilig-heu (holy hay).] A plant. 
Ontibrychis 8ativa,na.i. order Leguminosfe, a 
native of calcareous soils in central and south 
Europe. It has been in regular cultivation 
for upwards of two centuries for the pur- 
pose of supplying fodder for cattle either in 
the green state or when converted into hay. 
In England it is extensively cultivated on 
the Cotswold Hills, and on the chalk soils of 
Dorset, Hants, Wilts, <fec. It does not thrive 
well except when the soil or subsoil is cal- 
careous It is a pretty plant with narrow 
pinnate leaves and long spikes of bright 
pink flowers. 

Saint (sant), n. [Fr., from L. sanctus, sacred, 
holy, pp of ncio, to render sacred.] 1. A 
person sanctified; a holy or godly person; 
one eminent for piety and virtue. It is par- 
ticularly applied to the apostles and other 
holy persons mentioned in Scripture. ‘ A 
hypocrite may imitate a saint ' Addison. 
2. One of the blessed in heaven. Rev xviii 24. 
8. An angel. Deut. xxxiii. 2; Jude 14.— 4. One 
canonized by the Church of Rome. Often 
contracted St when coming before a personal 
name.— St Agnes’ fiower, the snow-flake 
(Erinosma) —St Amirews cross, {a) a cross 
shaped like the letter X. (6) A N orth Ameri- 
can shrub {Ascyrum Crux Andreas) -St. 
Anthony’s fire, erysipelas. —St. Bamaby’s 
thistle, the Centauria solstitialis, a plant 
sometimes found In cornfields in the south 
of England.— Catherine’s flower, the iVi- 
gella darnascetia. — St. Christopher’s herb, 
the royal fern {Osmunda regalis), also a 
name given to the baneberry (Actfm spi- 
cata).—St Cuthhert'g heads, the detached 
and perforated joints of the fossil stem of 
JBnerinitis moniliformis. Called also Wheel- 
tUmes and Lily-stones. -St. Cuthhert’s duck, 
the eider-duck (Somateria inollissima).—St 
Elmo’s lighU corposant (which see)— St 
forge’s erisi^, the distin^ishing badge of 
ships of the royal navy, consisting of a red 
cross on a white field, with the union-flag 
in the upper quarter next the maat—St. 
Helen’s beds, Osbokne-series.— <S ff. ly- 
fiatius’ bean, the seed of a large climbing 
shrub, of the nat. order Loganh^ese, nearly 
allied to that which produces nux vomica. 
T^e seeds were formerly considered a re- 
medy for cholera.— Sf. James’ wort, ragwort 
or ragweed (Senecio Jacob(jea).—St John’s 
bread. See Cbratonia.— 5t. John’s pear. 
See Madeline-PEAB.— John’s wort See 
Hyperioaobjb — Martin’s herb, a muci- 
laginous tropical plant (Sauvagesia ereota), 
used for medicinal purposes. Peter’s 
Angers, a familiar term for belemnites, 
many of which have a finger-like form.— /Sf. 
Peter’s wort, a plant of the genus Ascyrum, 
and Hypericum quadranmuum; also, in old 
berbals, the cowslip. —/9f. Thomas^ tree, a 
■mall tree (Bauhima tomentosa), a native of 


Ceylon, having pale yellow flowers spotted 
with crimson, which has given rise to the 
superstition that they are sprinkled with 
the blood of St. Thomas. --5f. Vitus’ dance. 
See CHOREA.— bell. See Saoeino- 
BELL. 

Saint (sant), v.t. l. To number or enrol 
among saints by an official act of the pope; 
to canonize. 


Over against the church stands a large 
erected by a shoemaker, who haui been 
though never Addison. 


hospital, 

beatified 


2. To salute as a saint. [Rare.] 


They shout, ‘ Behold a saint 1* 

And lower voices satnl me from above. 

Tennyson. 

Saint (sant), v.i. To act piously or with a 
show of piety. ‘To sin and never for to 
saint ’ Shak. 


Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it, 

If folly grows romantic, I must paint it Pope 

Saintdom (sant'dum), n. The state or con- 
dition of being a saint; the state of being 
sainted or canonized; canonization. 

I will not cease to grasp the hope 1 hold 
Of saintdotn Tennyson. 

Sainted (siint'ed), p. and a. 1. Canonized; 
enrolled among the saints —2. Holy; pious; 
‘A most sainted king.’ Shak.—S. Sacred. 
•The gods on sainted seats.* Milton,— 
4. Entered into bliss; gone to heaven: often 
used as a euphuism for dead ‘Tlie very 
picture of his sainted mother ’ Thackeray. 

Sainteas (saut'es), n. A female saint. 

Some of your saintesses have gowns and kirtles 
made of such dames* refuses. Sheldon. 


Saintfoln, n. Same as Sainfoin. 
Sainthood (sant'hod), n. The character, 
rank, or position of a saiut. ‘ The superior 
honour of monkish sainf/tood. ’ H. Walpole. 
Saintish (sant'ish), a. Somewhat saintly; 
affected with piety: used ironically. T. 
Hook. 

Saintism (sant'izm), n. The (quality or chai- 
acter of saints. ‘ Canting puritanism and 
saintism. ’ Wood. [Rare ] 

Saintlike (sant^ik), a. 1. Resembling a 
saint; saintly; as, a saintlike prince —2 Suit- 
ing a saint; becoming a saint. ' Gloss’d over 
only with a saintlike show.' Dry den 
Saintliness (sant'li-nes), n. The quality or 
state of being saintly. 

Saintly (santli), a Like a saint or what 
belongs to a saint; becoming a holy person 
‘ Wrongs with saintly patience borne ' Mil- 
ton ‘Practis’d falsehood under saintly 
shew.’ Milton 

Saintologist (san-toro-jist), n. One who 
writes the lives of saints; one versed in the 
history of saints. [Rare ] 

Saint-seeming (sant'sem-ing), a. Having 
the appearance of a saint. ‘ A saint-seem- 
ing and Bible-bearing hypocritical puritan ’ 
Mountetgu. 

Saintsmp (sant'ship), n. The character or 
qualities of a saint ‘Mi^t shake the 
saintship of an anchorite. ’ Byron. 
Saint-Simonian (sant-si-md'ni-an), n A 
partisan of the Count de St. Simon, who 
maintained that the principle of joint-stock 
property, and just division of the fruits of 
common labour among all members of so- 
ciety, is the true remedy for the evils of 
society. 

Saint-Simonianism (sant-si-md'ni-an-izm), 
n The doctrines, principles, or practice of 
the Saint-Simoniaiis. 

Bair (sar), a. Sore; painful; sorrowful; se- 
vere. [Scotch ] 

Salr (s&r), adv Sorely; in a great degree; 
very much. [Scotch.] 


The like of her have played warse pranks, and so 
has al&o hersell, unless she is the satrer lied on. 

Sir IK Scott. 

Salr (sar), V t. To serve ; to fit ; to be large 
enough; to satisfy, as with food. [Scotch,] 
Sailin’, Sailing (sariin), n. As much as sa- 
tisfies or serves the turn; enough; as, he 
has got his samngr. [Scotch.] 

Salrly (sarli), adv. Sorely. [Scotch.] 
Balth (S&7H), n. Same as Sethe. 

Salva (8l'va),n. A votary of Siva. 'TheSalvas 
are one of the three great sects of Hindus- 
tan. The sect comprehends several subdi- 
visions. Its tnembers belong chiefly to the 
learned and speculative classes. 

Sajene ( sa-JSn’ ), n. A Russian measure of 
length ^ual to 1107 English fathoms, or 
about 7 feet English measure. Written also 
Sagene. 

Sajou (sit'jb), n. One of a division of Ameri- 
can monkeys. See Sapajou. 
fta-iMk (B&lia), n. The native name of the 
bastard purple heart-tree, a species of Co- 


palfera, used in Demerara as a wood for 
furniture. 

Sake (sak), n. [A. Sax. sacu, contention, 
strife, a cause or suit at law; Icel. sbk, sake, 
cause, suit: L.G. sake, G. sache, sult-at-law, 
cause, affair, thing; A. Sax. saoan, €k>th. m- 
kan, Icel. saka, to contend, accuse,<&c. From 
the same root as seek, L. seguor, to follow. 
Comp, as to meaning cause, because. ] 1. Fi- 
nal cause; end; purpose; purpose of obtain- 
ing; as, the hero fights tor the sake of glory; 
men labour for the sake of subsistence or 
wealth.— 2. Account; reason; cause; interest; 
regard to any person or thing. The plural 
is regularly used in such phrases as: ‘For 
your fair sakes. ’ Shak. ‘ For both our sakes.* 
Shak The sign of the genitive (possessive) 
is often omitted. Thus Shakspere has ‘For 
heaven sake;’ ‘For fashion sake,’ &c. 

I will not again curse the ground any more for 
man's sake. Gen. viii. ai. 

The word seems only to occur in such 
phrases as the above, having always for be- 
fore it. 

Baker (sa'kSr), n. [Spelled also sacre, from 
Fr. sacre, a falcon, then a piece of ordnance: 
Sp. and Pg. sacre, from Ar. sagr, a sparrow- 
hawk. It was customary to give the names 
of hawks to muskets and pieces of artillery.] 

1. A hawk ; a species of falcon. The name 
has sometimes been given to the lanner, but 
properly belongs to a distinct species, the 
Falco sacer, a European and Asiatic falcon, 
still used in falconry among the Asiatics. — 

2. A small piece of artillery. 

The cannon, blunderbuss, and saker. 

He was the inventor of and maker. Hudtbras. 

Sakeret (sa'ker-et), n. The male of the 
saker. 

Sakhrat (sak'rat), n. [Ar ] In Mohamme- 
dan myth, the name for a sacred stone, one 
grain of which confers miraculous powers. 
It is of an emerald colour, and the blue tint 
of the sky is due to its reflection. 

Saki (sa’ki), n. The American name of those 
platyrhine monkeys whicli constitute the 
genus Pithecia. They have for the most 



Saki Cuxio (Pithecia satanas). 


part long and bushy tails, and thus have 
obtained the name of Fox-tailed Monkeys. 
In its general acceptation tlie term denotes 
any American monkey whose tail is not pre- 
hensile. 

Saki (s&'ki), [Japanese.] Tlie native beer 
and common stimulating beverage of the 
Japanese. It is made from rice, and is 
dnmk warm, producing a very speedy but 
transient intoxication. 

Sakta (sak'ta), n. [Skr. sakii, power, energy.] 
A member of one of the great divisions of toe 
Hindu sects, the Saktas, comprising the wor- 
shippers of the female principle according 
to the ritual of the Tantra. They are di- 
vided into two branches, the followers of 
the rlglit-hand and left-hand ritual. The 
latter practise the grossest impurities. 

Sakur (sh'kur), n. An ludian name for 
small rounded astringent galls formed on 
some species of Tamarix, which are used in 
medicine and dyeing. Simmonds. 

Sal (sal), n. [See Salt.] Salt; a word much 
used by the older chemists and In phar- 
macy.— iSaf aeratus. See Salekatvs.— 
alembroth, or salt of wisdom, a compound 
of corrosive sublimate and sal ammoniac, 
once used in medicine, but now discarded. 
—Sal ammoniac, hydrochlorate or muriate 
of ammonia, a salt of a sharp acrid taste* 
much used in the arts and in pharmacy. 
The name is derived from the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. In Egypt, where it was 
or^nal^ made by burning camels’ dung.— 
Sal de Duobua, an ancient chemical name 
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applied to sulphate of potash.— diureti- 
cust an old name for acetate of potash.— 
Sal gem, or sal gemmce, native chloride of 
sodium, or rock-salt.— mtVo&Zs, sulphate 
of soda; Glauber’s salt.— 5®/ vrunelM, ni- 
trate of potash fused into cakes or balls, 
and used for chemical purposes —Sal seign^ 
ette, tartrate of potash and soda ; Eochelle 
salt,— SoZ volatile, carbonate of ammonia. 
The name is also applied to a spirituous 
solution of carbonate of ammonia flavoured 
with aromatics 

Sal (siil), n. [Native name.] One of the 
most valuable timber trees of India, Shorea 
robusta, nat. order Dinteraceae. Extensive 
forests of it used to clothe the base of the 
southern slope of the Himalayas, but these 
have been much destroyed by tapping for 
the sake of a whitish, aromatic, transparent 
resin, used to caulk boats and ships, and 
also for incense. The sal forests are now 
protected by government. See Shorea. 
Salaam (sa-lhm'), n. [Per. and Ar saldm, 
Heb. skalom, peace ] A ceremonious salu- 
tation or obeisance among orientals. In the 
East Indies the personal salaam or saluta- 
tion is an obeisance executed by bending 
the head with the body downwards, in ex- 
treme cases nearly to the ground, and plac- 
ing the palm of the right hand on the fore- 
head . — Sending a pereon your salaam is 
equivalent to presenting yoiir compliments. 

(sa-lam^), v.i To perform the sa- 
laam ; to salute with a salaam. (See the 
noun.) W U. Russell. 

Salable (sara-bl), a. See Saleable 
SaladOllS (sa-la'shus), a. [L. salax, salacia, 
salacious, from salio, to leap.] Lustful; 
lecherous. 

One more salactotts, rich, and old. 

Outbids, and buys her pleasure with her gold 
DrycUu 

SaladOUBly (sa-la'shus-li), adv. In a sala- 
cious manner; lustfully; with eager animal 
appetite. 

BAladousneBB (sa-la'shus-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being salacious; lust; lecherousness; 
strong propensity to venery. 
flaladty (sa-las'i-ti), n. [L salacitas.] Sa- 
laciousness. 

Salad (saPad), n. [Fr. salade, It. salata, a 
salted dish, from salare, to salt, from L sal, 
salt. ] 1. A general name for certain vege- 
tables prepared and served so as to l>e eaten 
raw. Salads lire composed chiefly of lettuce, 
endive, radishes, green mustard, laud and 
water cresses, celery, and young onions 
They are usually dressed with eggs, salt, 
mustard, oil, vinegar, or spices — 2 A dish 

S osed of some kind of meat, such as 
en or lobster, chopped and mixed 
with uncooked herbs, seasoned with some 
condiment; as, chicken salad; lobster sa- 
lad. — 3. In the United States, a lettuce. 
Bartlett— Salad cream, a prepared dress- 
ing for 6&]fn\s.— Salad days, green, unripe 
age; days of youthful inexperience. 

My salad days. 

When I was fjreen in judgement. Shak. 

—Salad oil, n\ive-oi\.— Salad spoon, a spoon, 
usually of wood or ivory, for mixing and 
B6rviT)ir baIa^b 

Salad'buruet (sal'ad-b^r-net), n A British 
plant of the genus Poterium, the P. Sangui- 
sorba. See Poterium. 

Salade (sal'ad). see Sallet. 

RitlttiBTig (sal'ad-ing), n. Vegetables for i 
baIacIs 

Saiad-oU (sal'ad-oil). n. Olive-oil, used in 
dressing salads and for other culinary pur- 
poses. 

Salal'berry (salal-be-ii), n. A fruit about 
the size of a common grape, of a dark col- 
our and sweet flavour. It is the fruit of 
Oaultheria Shall on, a small shrubby plant 
growing in the valley of the Oregon, about 
4 foot high. 

(sa-liim'), n. Same as Salaam. 
Salamander (sal-.a-nmn'd6r), n. [Fr. sala- 
mandre, L. and C.v salamandra, Skr. sala- 
mandala, sahimauder.] The popular name 
of a genus (Salamandra) of amphibian rep- 
tiles, order Urodela, very closely allied to 
the newts, differing from them chiefly in 
having a cylindrical instead of a compressed 
tall, and by bringing forth their young 
alive. The salamanders have an elongated 
lizard-like form (but differ from lizards in 
having giUs in their early stages), four feet, 
and along tail. The head is thick, the tongue 
broad, and the palatal teeth in two long 
series. The skin is warty, with many glands 
•ecreting a watery fluid, which the animal 
exudea when alarmed. As this fluid is injuri- 
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ous to small animals the salamanders have 
the reputation of extreme venomousness, 
though they are in reality entirely harmless. 
The best known species is the S.i^garis, the 
common salamander of the south of Europe. 



Common Salamander (Salamandra vulgaris) 


It is about ({ to 8 inches long, is found in 
moist places under stones or the roots of 
trees, near the borders of springs, in deep 
woods, &c. , and passes its life in concealment 
except at night or during rain. It is some- 
times called the Spotted Salamander {S. ma- 
culosa), from the bright yellow stripes on 
its sides. There are various other species 
in Europe, Asia, and America. In America 
the name is often ^ven to the menopome 
(Menopomaalleganiense). Salamanders feed 
on worms, slugs, snails, and insects. Accord- 
ing to a superstition once very pi’evalent, 
salamanders sought the hottest fire to breed 
in, quenching it with the extreme frigidity of 
their body. Pliny tells us he tried the experi- 
ment, and the creature was burned to pow- 
der. It is probable that the absurd belief is 
due to the moisture above referred to as ex- 
uding from the skin The salamander of the 
middle ^cs was a being in human shape 
which lived always in fire ; a kind of ftre- 
splrit. By some the newts are regarded as 
salamanders, under the name of Water or 
Aquatic Salamanders.- 2. A pouched rat 
{Geotnys pimtis) found in Georgia and Flo- 
rida.— 3. A large iron poker; also, an iron 
plate used for cooking purposes. [Provin- 
cial.]— 4, A piece of metal fixed in a suit- 
able handle, and heated, formerly used on 
board ships for the purpose of firing guns. 
—Salamander’s wool or salamander's hair, 
a name sometimes pven to fibrous asbestos 
from its incombustibility. 

Salamandra (sal-a-man^dra), n. A genus of 
amphibian vertebrates. See Salamander. 
SalamandridSB (sal-a-manMri-de), n. pi. A 
family of amphibians, comprehending the 
salamander 

Salamandrlne ( aal-a-man'drin ), a. Per- 
taining to or resembling a salamander ; en- 
during fire. 

Laying it into a pan of burning coals, we observed 
a certain salamandrtnequaHity, that made it capable 
of living in the midst of fire, without being consumed 
or singed. Spectator. 

Salamandrold (sal-a-man 'droid), a. [Gr. 
salamandra, salamander, and eidos, form. ] 
Resembling salamanders 
SalamanqueBe (sa-la-man'kcz\ a. Of or 
pertaining to Salamanca or its inhabitants. 
SalamaiiaueBe (sa-la-mau'kez), n. m ng. and 
vl. A native or inhabitant of Salamanca ; 
in the »Z. the people of Salamauca. 
SaJamba (sa-ltun'ba), n. A kind of fishing 


S.il.iiriba of Manilla. 

apparatus used on the banks near Manilla, 
fitted upon a raft composed of Beveitil tiers 
of bamboos. It consists of a rectangular 

t. Ft. ton; ng, ting\ fH, tTien; th, tWn; 


net, two comers of which are attached to 
the upper extremities of two long bamboos 
tied crosswise, their lower extremities being 
fastened to a bar on the raft, which acts as 
a hinge ; a movable pole, arranged with a 
counterpoise as a sort of crane, supports 
the bamboos at the point of junction, and 
thus enables the fishermen to raise or de- 
press the net at pleasure. The lower ex- 
tremities of the net are guided by a cord, 
which, being drawn towards the raft at the 
same time that the long bamboos are ele- 
vated by the crane and counterpoise, only 
a small portion of the net remains In the 
water, and is easily cleared of its contents 
by means of a landing-net. 

I Salamstone (sa-lhm'stdn), n. A variety of 
sappliire, which consists of small transparent 
crystals, generally six-aided prisms of pale- 
reddish and bluish colours. It is brought 
from Ceylon. 

Salary ([sal'a-ri), n. [L. salarium, from sal, 
salt, originally salt-money, money given to 
buy salt, as part of the pay of Roman soldiers; 
hence, stipend, pay.] The recompense or 
consideration stipulated to be paid to a per- 
son periodically for services, usually a fixed 
sum to be paid by the year, half-year, or 
quarter. When paid at shorter periods the 
recompense is usually called pay or wages ; 
thus, a judge, governor, or teacher receives 
a salary; a labourer receives wages. 

O, this is hire and salary, not revenge. Shak. 

Salary (sal'a-ri), v.t. pret. & pp. salaried; 
ppr. salarying. To pay a salary or stipend 
to; to attach a salary to; as, a salaried post. 

As long as f»ublir teachers are salaried and re- 
movcable by the people there is very little danger of 
their becoming tyrants by force. Barlow. 

Balaryt (sara-ri), a. Saline. Sir T. Browne. 
Sale (sal), n. [Icel. sal, sala, sale, bargain ; 
this word stands in same relation to sell as 
tale to tell.) 1. The act of selling; the ex- 
change of a commodity for an agreed on price 
in money paid or to be paid ; a transfer of 
the absolute or general property in a thing 
for a price in money. — 2. Opportunity of 
selling ; demand ; market ; as, there is no 
sale for these goods at present. 

The countrymen will be more industrious in tillage, 
and rearing of all husbandry commodities, knowing 
that they ^ail have a ready sale for them at those 
towns Spenser, 

3. Public sale to the highest bidder, or ex- 
posure of goods in a market or shop ; auc- 
tion. 

Those that won the plate, and those thus sold 
ought to be marked, so that they may never return 
to the race or to the sale. Str JV. Temple. 

—Sale by inch qf candle, a sale or auction 
where persons are allowed to bid during the 
time that a small piece of candle takes in 
burning.— On sale, for sale, to be bought or 
sold; offered to purchasers. 

Salet (sal), n. [A. Sax. seaUt, seal, a sallow 
or willow.] A vricker basket; also, a basket- 
like net. Spenser. 

Saleable (8£d'a-bl),a. Capable of being sold; 
finding a ready market; in demand. ‘Any 
saleable commodity . . . removed out of 
the course of trade. ’ Locke. 

SaleableneBB (saTa-bl-nes), n. The state of 
being saleable. 

The relative agreeablencss, and therefore saleable- 
ness, of ’a pot of the smallest ale,’ and of ‘Adonis 
painted by a running brook,' depends virtually on the 
opinion of Demos, in the shape of Christopher Sly. 

Saleably (sai'a-bii), 
adv. In a saleable 
manner. 

Salebroslty (sal-e- 
bros'i-ti ), n. [ See 
Salebrous. ] Tlie 
' state or quality of 
being salebrous ; 
rough or rugged 

There is a blaze of hon- 
our gildmg the briers, 
and inciting the mind; 
yet li. not this without its 
thorns and uilebrasity. 

Teltham. 

SalebrouB (sai'fi- 
brus), a. [L. sdU- 
brosus, from salebra, 
a rough place; pro- 
bably allied to salio, 
to shoot out. ] 
Rough; rugged; un- 
even. ‘A vale that’s 
salebrous indeed.* 
Cotton. [Rare.] 
Salop, Salop (sal'^ep, sal'op), n. [Ar. saMeh. 
salep. ] The dried tuberous roots of dlffereni 
species of orchis, especially 0. maseula, im- 

w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Kit. 
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ported from Persia and Asia Minor. Salep 
occurs in commerce in small oval balls of a 
whitish-yellow colour, at times semi-trans- 

J )arent, of a homy aspect, very hard, with a 
aint peculiar smell, and a taste like that of 
gum-tra^acanth, but slightly saline. It is 
much valued in the East for its supposed 
general stimulant properties, and is also es- 
teemed as a nutritious food well suited to 
children and convalescents. For use It is 
ground into a fine powder, and mixed with 
boiling water, sugar and milk being added 
according to taste. As a diet drink It used 
to be considered very nutritious and whole- 
some in this country, and was sold in Lon- 
don at stalls ready prepared, as coffee, its 
substitute, now is. 

BaleratlUS (sal-e-ra'tus), n. IFor sal aeratus, 
lit aerated salt. ] The prepared carbonate 
of soda and salt used for mixing with the 
flour in baking, to evolve the carbonic acid 
gas on the addition of water, and so make 
thebreadlight. BretHarte. [United States.] 
Sflle-rooni (sal'rom), n. A room in which 
goods are sold; specifically, an auction - 
room 

Sftlesxnail (salz'manl, n. One whose occu- 
pation is to sell goods or merchandise; spe- 
cifically, a wholesale dealer, of whom there 
are various kinds in important commercial 
centres; as, a cattle, meat, butter, hide, hay, 
fish, or other scUesinan. Simmoiids. — Dead 
salesman, a wholesale dealer in butcher- 
meat; one who di^oses of consignments of 
dead meat by auction or other modes of sale, 
8alewe,t Salue,t V t [Fr. 8aluer.'\ To sa- 
lute. Chaucer. 

Balework (sal'w6rk), n. Work or things 
made for sale; hence, work carelessly done. 

L see no more in you than tn tlie ordinary of Na- 
ture’s saltwprk Shak 


ttaHan (s&ll-an), a. Of or pertaining to a 
tribe of Franks who were settled on the 
Sola from the third to the middle of the 
fourth century. 

tla.11n.Ti (skli-anl, n. A member of a tribe of 
Franks. See tne adjective. 

Ballan (sa'li-au), a Of or pertaining to the 
Salii or priests of Mars in ancient Rome.— 
Saltan hymns, songs sung at an annual fes- 
tival by uie priests of Mars, in praise of that 
deity, other gods, and of distinguished men. 
The songs were accompanied by warlike 
dances, the clashing of ancilia (shields of a 
peculiar form), &c. 

Ballant (sa'li-ant), a. In her. see Salient 

Saliaimce,! 8allAllce,t n. Assault or sally. 
Spenser. 

SslUc (sal'ik), a. [Fr, salique ] A terra ap- 

S lied to a law or code of laws belonging to 
lie Salian Franks. One of the laws in this 
code excluded women from inheriting cer- 
tain lands, probably because certain mili- 
tary duties were connected with the holding 
of those lands. In the fourteenth century 
females were excluded from the throne of 
France by the application of this law to the 
succession to the crown, and it is in this 
sense that the term salic law is commonly 
used. 


SaliCAOMB (sal-i-ka'se-e), n. pi [L salix, sal- 
ids, a willow. ] A nat. order of apetalous exo- 
gens, distinguished by a two-valved capsule, 
and numerous seeds tufted with long hairs. 
The species are trees or shrubs, inhabiting 
woods in the northern districts of Europe, 
Asia, and America. Only two genera are in- 
cluded in the order, Salix or willow, and 
Popului or poplar. 

BaucaOdOlU (sal-i-ka'shus), a. Of or relat- 
ing to the willow, or the order Salicacese. 

BauOetuni (sal-i-8£'tum),n. [L., trom salix, 
a wUlowJ A willow plantation. 

Ballrtn, fUdloine (sal'i-sln), n. [L. salix, a 
willow,] (CisHijOy.l A bitter crystallizable 
substance extracted from willow barks and 
from tiiat of the poplar. It possesses tonic 
properties analogous to those of quinine, 
and is a valuable stomachic bitter. 

SaUoomia (sal-i-kor'ni-ab n [From L. sal, 
salts, salt, and eomu, a horn.] A genus of 

» nat order Ohenopodiacese, the spe- 
which are known by the common 
name of giasswort or saltwort, and well dis- 
ttngttished by their Jointed stems. They 
are mostly weeds inhabiting moist salt dis- 
tricts on the coasts of the north of Europe, 
Africa, and America. 8. herbaeea and S. 
radicans are natives of Great Britain. S 
herbaeea, and many other species, yield a 
great quantity of soda. 

BalloylLo (sal-i-sirik), a. JL. salix, a willow, 
and Gr. AvlA matter.] ihe name given to 
an acid (^H|Oa) obtained from oil of win- 


tergreen and from other sources, as saiioin. 
It crystallizes in tufts of slender prisms. It 
has come into very general use as an anti- 
septic substance ; and being devoid of poi- 
sonous properties It may be employed for 
preserving foods, <fec. , from decay. 

Salience (sa'ii-ens), n. The quality or con- 
dition of being salient ; the quality or state 
of projecting or being projected; projection; 
protrusion. 

The thickness and talttnu of the external frontal 
table remains apparent. S%r W. Hamilton. 

Salient (sali-ent), a, [L. saliens, ppr of 
salio, to leap.] 1. Moving by leaps; leaping; 
bounding; juicing. ‘Frogs and salient 
animals ’ Sir T. Browne. ~~2. Shooting up 
or out; springing; l>eating; throbbing ‘The 
salient spout. ’ Pope. ‘A salient living spring 
of generous and manly action.’ Burke. 

Do heating hearts of sahtnt springs 

Keep measure with thine own? reunyson. 

8. Having the apex turned towards the out- 
side; projecting outwardly; as, a salte.nt 
angle. —4. Forcing itself on the notice or 
attention; conspicuous; prominent 



A lion salient 


He (Grenville) had neither traits nor com- 
prehensiveness of nund Jinneroft 

5. In her. a term applied to a lion or other 
beast represented in a 
leaping posture, with his 
right fore-foot in the dex- 
ter point, and his left hin- 
der foot in the sinister 
base of the escutcheon 
Written also Saliant. 

Salient (sali-ent), n. A 
salient angle or part ; a 
projection. 

Saliently ( sa ' li-ent-li ), 
adv. In a salient manner. 

Saliferous (sa-lif^r-us), a. [L sal, salt, and 
fero, to produce ] Producing or bearing 
salt; as, saliferous rock. —Saliferous system, 
an old geological term for the new red sand- 
stone system, so named from salt being a 
characteristic of this system 

Salifiable (sari-fi-a-bl), a Capable of being 
salifled or of combining with an acid to 
form a salt. 

Salification (aal'i-fl-ka"8hon), n. The act 
of salifying. 

Salliy (salT-fi), r.t pret <fc pp salified; ppr 
salifying. [L sal, salt, and /acm. to make ] 
To form into a salt by combining an acid with 
a base. 

Saligot (sal'i-got), n. [Fr. ] A plant, Tra})a 
natans 

Salimeter (sa-lira'et-^r), n. [L sal, salis, 
salt, and Or. metron, a nieasime ] An instru- 
ment for measuring the amount of salt pre- 
sent in any given solution. 

Sallna (sa-li'na), n. [Sp. , from L. sal, salt. 1 
1 A salt marsh or salt pond inclosed from 
the sea —2. A place where salt is made from 
salt water; salt-works 

Salination (sal-i-nAshon), [See below ] 
The act of washing with or soaking in salt 
licnior 

The Egyptians might have been accustomed to 
wash the body with the same pickle they used in 
salutation Greenhtll. 


Saline (sa-lin'). a. [Fr. salin, from L. sal, 
salt ] 1 Consisting of salt or constituting 
salt; as, saline paiiicles; saline substances. 
2. Partaking of the qualities of salt ; as, a 
saline taste 

Saline (sa-linO, n. [Fr. saline. See adjec- 
tive.] A salt spring, or a place where salt 
water is collected in the earth 

Salineness (sa-lln'nes), n. State of being 
saline 

Sallnlferous (sal-i-nif ^r-us), a. Producing 
salt 

Salinlform (sa-liu'i-form), a. Having the 
foiTO of salt. 

Salinity (sa-Un'l-ti), n. The state or quality 
of being saline or salt; saliiieness. 

The salinity of the deep water of the Atlantic difTers 
very little from that of its surface-water, being some- 
times a little greater and sometimes a little less. 

Dr. Carfenter. 

Salinometsr (sol-i-nom'et-^r), n. [Saline, 
and Or. metron, measure.] An apparatus 
for indicating the density of brine in the 
boilers of m^ne steam-engines, and thus 
showing when they should be cleansed by 
blowing off the deposit left by the salt water, 
which tends to injure the boilers as well as 
to diminish their evaporating power. 
Balino- terrene (sa-iin'd-ter-rSn'O, a. [L. 
sal, salt, and terrenus, from terra, earth.] 
Pertaining to or composed of salt and earth. 

Salinoulf (sa-lin'us). a. Same as Saline. 
Sir T. Browne. 

8ali<|ue (sal'ik or sa-iekO, a. Salic. * Ful* 


mined out her scorn of laws saligue.' Ten- 
nyson. See SALIO. 

Badisbuna (sal-is-bd'ri-a). n. [In honour 
of Richard Anthony Salisbury, a distin- 
guished English botanist. ] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Taxaoeee, the yew tribe. 
S. adiantifolia, a Japanese species (called 
ginkgo or gingo in Japan), is commonly cul- 
tivated, and is remarkable on account of its 
peculiar leaves resembling those of the fern 
called maiden-hair. The fruit is as large as 
a damson, and is resinous and astringent. 
The kernels are used in Japan to promote 
digestion. 

SaHtet (sarit), v.t. pret. & pp. salited; ppr. 
saliting. [L. salio, from sal, salt. ] To sidt; 
to impregnate or season with salt. 

Saliva (sa-l!'va), n. [L. , akin to Gr. sialon, 
saliva Comp. Gael, and Ir. seile, saliva, 
silim, to drop, to distil, to spit.] The fiuid 
whicli is secreted by the salivary glands, 
and which serves to moisten the mouth and 
tongue The principal use of saliva is that 
of converting the starchy elements of the 
food into OTape-sugar and dextrine. When 
discharged from the mouth it is called spittle. 
Salivacontains about 6 or 6 partsof solidmat- 
ter to 995 or 994 of water, the chief ingredients 
being an organic matter named ptyalin and 
BUlphocyanide of potassium. In its normal 
state its reaction is alkaline, but the degree 
of alkalinity varies, being greatest ^ter 
meals. The parotid saliva is limpid, and 
serves to moisten the food in the process 
of mastication; the mb-maxUlary and sttb- 
lingual saliva is viscid, and is essential to 
deglutition and gustation. 

Saliva! (sa-irval), a Same as Salivary. 
Sallvant (sal'i-vant), a. [L salivans. See 
Salivate J Exciting salivation 
Sallvant(sul'i-vant), n. Tliatwliich produces 
salivation. 

Salivary (saUi-va-ii), a. [L salivarius.] Per- 
taining to saliva; secreting or conveying 
saliva; as, salivary glands; salivary ducts 
or canals. 

Such animals as swallow their aliment without chew- 
ing want salivary glands. Arbuthnot 

Salivate (sal'i-vat), v.t. pret. & pp. salivated; 
ppr salivating [L. salivo, salivare, to spit 
forth, to salivate. See Saliva ] To purge 
by the salivary glands; to produce an unusual 
secretion and discharge of saliva in, usually 
by mercury; to produce ptyalism in. 
Saillvatioil (sal-i-va'shon), n. An abnormally 
abundant flow of saliva, the act or process 
of producing an excessive secretion of saliva, 
generally by means of mercury; ptyalism 
SallVOUBt (sa-n'viis), a. [L salivosus] 
Pertaining to saliva; partaking of the nature 
of saliva. ‘ Salivous humour.^ Wiseman. 
Salix (sa'liks), n. [L., a willow.] A genus 
of plants of the nat. order Salicaceee. It 
consists of numerous species, all either trees 
or shrubs, occurring abundantly in all the 
cooler parts of the northern hemisphere. 
It comprehends tlie plants called osiers, 
sallows, and willows, and is of great econo- 
mical value, not only for tlie purposes of 
the basketmaker, but because several spe- 
cies have a bark which contains a great 
quantity of tannin. British botanists are 
not agreed as to the number of species into 
which the native willows should be distri- 
buted, for while Bentham reckons only 
fifteen, Babington extends the list to flfty- 
eight. See Willow. 

SaUee-man (sa-le'man), n. A coelenterate 
animal of the genus Velella (which see). 
Sallenders (8aren-d6rz),n See Sellanders. 
B^et, Salade (sariet, sal'ad), n. [Fr. so- 



lade. It. eelata, from L eedata (eastia, hel- 
met understood), engraved, chiselled, from 


Fite, fir, fat, fgll; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; nOte, not, mdve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. Uy. 
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cc^, to engrave— so called from the figures 
cut on it] A kind of light helmet, first used 
in the fifteenth century. Its characteristic 
mark is the projection behind. Ballets were 
made of various forms, and with and without 
the vizor. See a punning use of this term in 
extract under next word, 
fitemetit Salletingt (saVet, sal'et-ing), n. 
A salad. In the following extract there is a 
play upon this word and sallet in sense of a 
helmet. 

Wherefore have I climbed into this jjarden . . to 

see if I can eat a grass or pick a sallet . which is not 
amiss to cool a man’s stomach this hot weather. And, 
1 think, this word sallet was horn to do me good : for 
many a time, but for a sallet, niy brain-pan nad been 
cleft with a brown-bill ; and, many a time, when I have 
been d^, and bravely marching, it hath served me in- 
stead ofa cjuart-pot to drink in ; and now the word sal^ 
let must serve me to feed on. Shak. 

Salllance t (salli-ans), n Same as Salience 
Sallow (sal' 16), n. [O.E. salewe, nalwe, 
saluhe, A. Bax sealh, salig, Sc. eaugh, Icel. 
selia, Dan O.H G. mlaha. Mod. G. 

ftanl; the word is widely spread; comp. L. 
mlix, Gael seileach, Ir sallow, willow; 
also Basque saliga, Finnish salaioa, with 
same sense.] The common name of various 
species of the genus Salix or willow kind. 
The great or goat sallow (Salix caprea) puts 
forth its handsome yellow blossoms very 
early in the spring. Its bark is much used 
for tanning, and its wood for making imple- 
ments of husbandry. It is also gi’own for 
hoop-making 

Sallow (sal'lo), a [A. Sax. salu, salmoig, 
sealwe, sallow, dark , Icel solr, D. mluwe, 
O.H.G. salo, pale.] Having a yellowish 
colour; of a pale, sickly colour, tinged 
with a dark yellow: said of the skin or com- 
plexion; as, a sallow skin. 

What a deal of brine 

Hath washed thy salloro checks for Rosaline I Skak. 

Sallow (sal'lo), V t To tinge with a sallow 
or yellow colour 

July breathes hot, salloivs the crispy fields 

7 A* Loivell 

SallOWlsll (salTo-ish), a. Somewhat sallow 
or yellow in colour. ‘ A youngish, sallow ish 
gentleman in spectacles.’ Dickens 
Sallowness (sal'lo-nes), n. The quality of 
being sallow ; paleness, tinged with a dark 
yellow; as, sallowness of complexion 
Sallow -thorn (sal'lo-thom). See Hippo- 

PHAE. 

Sally (sal'li), n [Fr. saillie, from saillir, to 
leap, from L salio, salire, to leap, to spring 
(whence salient) ] 1, A leaping forth ; a 

darting or shooting 

I come from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden rally, 

And sparkle out among the fern Tettnysoti 

2 A rushing or bursting forth; a quick 
issue; a sudden eruption; specifically, an 
issuing or rushing of troops from a besieged 
place to attack the besiegers; as, the garri- 
son made a sally.-— 2. A spring or darting 
of Intellect, fancy, or imagination ; fliglit ; 
sprightly exertion. 

These passages were intended for sallies of wit 
Shlhftf:; fleet. 

4. An excursion; atrip; a rim. 

Every one sh.all know a country better that makes 
often sallies into it, .and traverses it up and down, 
than he that like a mill-horse goes still round m the 
same track Locke 


6. Act of levity or extravagance; wild gaiety; 
frolic ; a going beyond ordinary rules. ‘ A 
sally of youth,' Sir J. Denham. 

Some sallies of levity ought to be imputed to youth. 
Swift. 

6. In arch, a projection; the end of a piece of 
timber cut with an interior angle formed by 
two planes across the fibres, as the feet of 
common rafters. 


Sally (salTi), v.i. pret. & pp sallied; ppr. 
saltying. [From the noun.] To leap or rush 
out ; to dart or burst forth; specifically, to 
issue suddenly, as a body of troops from a 
fortified place, to attack besiegers. 

They break the truce, and sally out by night 

Dry den. 

Bally-lun, Sally-lunn (sal'li-lun), n [From 
Sally Lunn, a young woman who sold this 
species of bun through the streets of Bath 
about the end of the eighteenth century.] 
A kind of sweet bun or tea-cake, larger than 
a muffin. It is toasted and eaten hot with 
butter 

It is a sort of night that’s meant for muffins : like- 
wise crumpets; also sally-luns. Dickens. 


Sally-port (salli-pfirt), n. 1. In /orf. a pos- 
tern gate, or a passa^ under ground from 
the inner to the outer works, to afford free 
egress to troops in making a sally, closed by 
xnaasive gates when not m use.— 2. A large 


port on each quarter of a fireship, for the 
escape of the men into boats when the train 
is fired. 

Salmagundi, Salmagum!^ (sal-ma-gun'- 
di), n. (Fr. acUmigondis ] 1. A mixture of 
chopped meat, eggs, anchovies, red pickled 
cabbage, (fee., served at table as a comer 
dish. Hence— 2. A mixture of various in- 
gredients; an olio or medley; a miscellany 
W. Irvvng. 

Salmi, Salmis (skTme), n. [Fr.] A ragout 
of roasted woodcocks, larks, thrushes, and 
other species of game, minced and stewed 
with wine, little pieces of bread, and other 
ingredients calculated to provoke the appe- 
tite. 

Salmiac (sal'mi-ak), n. A contraction of 
Sal Ammoniac. 

Salmo (sal'mC), n. [L , a salmon.] A genus 
of telcostean malacupterygious fishes, con- 
taining many species, of which the most im- 
portant British member is S salar, the 
salmon of our rivers. (See Salmon.) The 
salmon-trout is S trutta, and the gray or 
bull trout S. eriox. In the North American 
rivers there are several species distinct from 
ours. 

Salmon (sam'un), n [L salmo, Fr saumon.] 
A fish of the genus Salmo (the S', aalar), 
found in all the northern portions of Europe, 
America, and Asia. The salmon is both a 
marine and a fresh-water fish. Its normal 
locality may be said to be the mouth or 
estuary of the larger rivers, whence, in the 
season of sexual excitement, it ascends to 
the spawning beds, which are frequently far 
inland, near the head-waters of the rivers. 
On reaching the spawning station the female 
by means of her tail m^es a furrow in the 
gravelly bed of the river, in which she de- 
posits her spawn or eggs, numbering many 
thousands, which, when impregnatecl by the 
male accompanying her, she carefully covers 
up by rapid sweeps of her tail At this sea- 
son the snout of the male undergoes a 
strange transformation, the under jaw be- 
coming hooked upward with a cartilaginous 
excrescence, which is used as a weapon in 
the combats frequent when two oi’ more 
males attach themselves to one female. In 
this condition he is known as a kipper. The 
time occupied in spawning is from three to 
twelve days, and the season extends from 
tlie end of autumn till spring After spawn- 
ing, the salmon, both male and female, pro- 
ceed to the sea under the name of spent j/iah, 
foul fish, or kelta, the females being further 
distinguished as ahedders or baagits. In 
from 80 to 140 days the young fish emerges 
from the egg. At its emergence it is about 
I inch long, and not unlike a tadpole 
In this embryo state it is nourished from a 
vitellicle, or umbilical vesicle, suspended 
under the belly, containing the red yolk of 
the egg and oil-globules, which constitute 
its food. When about fifty days old it as- | 
sumes the appearance of a fish, is about ! 

1 inch in length, and receives the name of j 
samlet or parr. It continues in the shallows | 
of its native stream till the following spring, 
when it is from 3 to 4 inches long, and is 
known as the May parr. It now descends 
into deeper parts of the river, where the 
weaker fish remain till the end of the second 
spring, the stronger ones remaining till the 
end of the first Rjmng only. When the sea- 
son of its migration arrives, generally the 
month of Mayor June, the fins have become 
darker and the fish has assumed a silvery 
hue. It is now known as a amolt or salmon- 
fry. The smolts now congregate into shoals 
arid proceed leisurely seaward. On reaching 
the estuary they remain in its brackish 
water for a short time, and then proceed to 
the open sea Of their life there nothing is 
known, except that they grow with such 
rapidity that a fish which reaches the estu- 
ary weighing, it may be, not more than 

2 ozs. , may return to it from the sea, after 
a few months, as a grilse, weighing 8 or 10 
lbs. A grilse under 2 lbs. is called a salmon 
peel. At two years and eight months the 
grilse becomes a salmon. Tlie salmon re- 
turns in preference to the river in which it 
passed its earlier existence. It has been 
known to grow to the weight of 83 lbs.; 
more generally it is from 15 to 26 lbs. It 
furnishes a delicious dish for the table, and 
is an important article of commerce, the 
rivers of Scotland in particular supplying 
immense quantities for the market. Its flesh 
is of a pinkish orange colour. 

Salmon-oolour (sam'un -kul-6r), n. The 
colour of the flesh of the salmon. 
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Salmonet (sam'un-et), n. [Dim. of salmon.] 
A little salmon; a samlet. 

SalmonldSB (sal-mon'i-de), n. pi. The salmon 
tribe, a family of fishes belonging to the 
Malacopterygii abdominales, of which the 
salmon is the type. Numerous species are 
found in the northern hemisphere, one of 
the largest of which is the common salmon 
(S salar) Osmerus, Mallotus, Thymallus, 
Coregonus, Argentina, Anastomus, and Gas- 
teroplectus are among the genera. 
Salmonoid (sam'un-old), a. A term applied 
to fishes belonging to the tribe Salmonidoe, 
of which the salmon is the type. 
Salmon-trout (8am'un-ti’out),n. The Salmo 
trutta, a species which in value ranks next 
to the salmon itself. It resembles the sal- 
mon in form and colour, and is, like it, 
migratory, ascending rivers to deposit its 
spawn 

Salon (sd-lofi), n IFr.] An apartment for 
the reception of company; a saloon; hence, 
in the plural, fasliionable assemblages; cir- 
cles of fashionable society 
Saloon (sa-lonO, n. [Fr. and Sp. salon. It. 
salone, from Fr. salle, It. and Sp sala, a 
hall, from O.H.G. aal, a house, an abode, 
same word as A. Sax. aoel, a hall, a house.] 
1. Any spacious or elegant apartment for the 
reception of company or for works of art; a 
hall of reception; a large public room; also, 
a hall for public entertainments or amuse- 
ment; an apartment for specific public use; 
as, the saloon of a steamer; a refreshment 
saloon, &c. ‘ The gilded saloons in which the 
first magnates of the realm . . . gave ban- 
quets and balls ’ Macaulay. —2. In arch. 
a lofty, spacious hall, frequently vaulted at 
the top, and usually comprehending two 
stories, with two ranges of windows. It is 
ofteu in the middle of a building, and is 
sometimes lighted from the top Qwilt. 
Saloop (sa-lbp') Same as Salop. 

Salpa (sal'pa), n. [L. salpa, a kind of stock- 
fish.] A genus of tunicate molluscs which 
float in the sea, protected by a transparent 
gelatinous coat, perforated for the passage 
of water at both extremities. These animals 
are very abundant in the Mediterranean, 
and the warmer parts of the ocean, and are 
frequently phospnorescent. They are met 
with in two conditions known as single and 
chain aalpee. ITie latter give origin to the 
single forms by sexual reproduction, whilst 
the single forms produce the chain-salpie by 
budding 

SaJpian (sal'pi-an), n. A tunicate mollusc 
of the genus Salpa (which see). 

Salplcont (sal'pi-kon), n. [Fr. and Sp., from 
8 ai 2 )icar, to besprinkle; Pg., to corn, to pow- 
der, from sal, salt, and picar, to prick.] 
Stuffing; fai’ce; chopped meat or bread, <fcc., 
used to stuff legs of veal. Bacon. 

Saipidas (sarpi-dS), n. pi. A family of mol- 
luscs, of which Salpa is the typical genus. 
See Salpa. 

Salpiiigo-pliaryng[eu8 (8al-ping"g6-fa-rin'- 
je-us), n. [Gr. salpmgx, a tube or trumpet, 
and pharyngx, the pharynx.] In anat. that 
part of the palato-pnarvngeus muscle which 
arises from the mouth of the Eustachian 
tube. 

Salpinx (saTpingks), n. [L. ] In anat. the 
Eustachian tube. See Eustachian. 
Salsaiy (sal'sa-fi). See Salsify. 
SalsamentariouB t (sarsa-men-ta"ri-u8), a. 
[L. aalsamentarius ] Pertaining to or con- 
taining salt; salted. Bailey. 

Salse (s&ls), n. [Fr. salse, from L. aalaua, 
salted.] An eruption of hot acidulated mud 
from a small orifice, generally in volcanic 
regions, and frequently accompanied by 
steam and gases at a high temperature, 
which act powerfully on the surrounding 
solid matters, disinte^ating and decompos- 
ing them, and forming new compounds. In 
some districts the gases are inflammable, 
and flames issue from the orifices. Page. 
Salsify (sal'si-fl), n. [Fr. aalaifia, goatV 
beard.] A plant, Tragopogon porrifoliua, 
called also purple goat's-beard. See GoAT's- 
BBARD. Written also Salsafy. 
ftalgniM. (sal-siTla), n. [Sp. , from L. aalaua, 
salted, aal, salt.] A name of several amar- 
yllidaceous plants producing edible tubers, 
and belonging to the genus Bomarea, or to 
the closely allied genus Alstroameria. One 
species (B. or A. edulia) is cultivated in the 
west Indies, its roots being eaten like the 
potato; it is diaphoretic and diuretic. Other 
species, such as B. salailla, are natives of the 
Peruvian Andes, and are pretty twining 
plants with showy flowers. 

Salso-aold (sal'sd-as-id), a. [L. aalaua, salt^ 
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and addm, add.] Having a taste com- 
pounded of saltness and acidness. [Bare. ] 
SalBOla (sarsd-la), n. [New L., from L. sal- 
sue, salt, in allusion to the alkaline salts 
which the species contain.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Chenopodiacea;; saltwort. 
Tlie species are 
found chiefly on v] 

the sea -shore in 

temperate parts of ^ Jm/ / 

the world, and also j 

in hot parts where 

the soil is saline, v 

or there is salt U, 

water in the vicin- 

ity. S. Kali, found j 

on the coasts of ilfj 

Europe and many Xijff ^ 


Europe ana many 
parts of the world, 
is one of the spe- 


is one of the spe- 
cies which is burnt 

for the purpose of ' \ Jj 
yielding kelp and \JU^ 

barilla. It is a 

brittle succulent f\ 

annual, with angu- W ^ ' 

lar bristly stems 
and small pink ^ 

flowers. It is very A'z// (Pnckly 

much branched, Saltwort), 

and forms a spread- 
ing bush a foot or a foot and a half high. 

S Soila, found on the coasts of Spain, is 
employ^ for the same purpose. Other spe- 
cies, on the coasts of the Red Sea, yield 
soda. 5^. Kali is a British plant. 
BalBOlaceOUS (sal-so-la'shus), a. Pertaining 
to the genus Salsola. 

SalsugmoilB (sal-su'jin-us), a. [L. ealrntgo, 
salsuginis, saltness, from sal, salt ] Saltish; 
somewhat salt. Boyle. 

Salt (salt), n. [A. Sax. sealt, scUt—K word 
found throughout the Indo-European lan- 
guages, as Fns. Dan. Sw. Icel. and Goth salt, 
D zouf, G. «aiz, W. Aaien, Gael. and Ir salami, 
Com. and Armor, halinn, halen, Rus eoly, 
L. saX (hence Fr. sel. It. sale, Sp sal), Gr. haU 
(= sals), Skr. «ara.] 1 (NaCl.) Cliloride of 
sodium, formerly termed muriate of soda, a 
substance which has been known, and in 
common use, as a seasoner and preserver of 
food from the earliest ages. It is fomied 
when chlorine and sodium or hydrochloric 
acid and soda come together. It possesses 
a crystalline structure, derived from the 
cube, which is its primitive form. It is found 
in immense quantity dissolved in sea-water 
and in the water of salt -springs, and in 
smaller quantity in all natural waters, by 
which, indeed, it is carried to the sea. where 
it accumulates. Salt is also found abun- 
dantly, as rock-salt, in various countries, 
large l^ds of it (which when worked are 
termed salt-mines) being situated lietween 
the coal formation and the lias. 1 1 is obtained 
from sea- water by simple evaporation, either 
spontaneous or with the aid of heat; but 
immense quantities are obtained from the 
salt-mines in the neighbourhood of North- 
wich, in Cheshire, ami the salt-sprinra in 
Cheshire and Worcestershire furnish a large 
proportion of the salt made use of in Great 
Britain. One chief use of salt is as an an- 
tiseptic in curing meat; it is also largely 
employed as a condiment to food, or rather 
as a substance indispensable to digestion 
Common salt is the starting-point in the 
manufacture of soda crystals, in the manu- 
facture of chlorine, <fec. It forms a glaze 
for coarse pottery ; it improves the white- 
ness and clearness of glass; it gives hard- 
ness to soap; it is used as a mordant, and 
for improving certain colours, and enters 
more or less into many other processes of 
the arts, — 2. In chem. a terra the exact 
meaning of which it is difflcult to define. In 
its widest sense the term salt may be used 
to include all chemical elements and com- 
poonds. It is generally applied, however, 
to compounds only, ana more particularly 
to suen as readily undergo douidf decom- 
position. ITie products of such tleconn>o- 
sitions are usually also termed salts. The 
nomenclature of salts has reference to the ; 
acids from which they are derived. For ex- 
ample, sviphates, nitrates, carbonates, &c., 
imply salts of sulphuric, nitric, and car- 
bonic acids. The termination ate implies 
the maximum of oxygen In the acids, and 
ite the minimum. If neither the acid nor 
base of a salt be in excess It is termed a 
neutral salt; if the acid predominate it is 
called an acid salt, and if the base prevail 
it is called a basic salt. Many salts are 


hydrous, that is, they contain a definite 
proportion of water of crystallisation; others 
are dry or anhydrous salts. Some salts at- 
tract moisture when exposed to air, and are 
called deliquescent; others suffer their water 
to escape, and Ijecome opaque or pulveru- 
lent: these are called excrescent salts. The 
combination of salts with each other gives 
rise to compounds called double salts, as sul- 
pliate of calcium and sodium, the boro- 
fluoride of potassium, <fcc. According to the 
views of modern chemists all true acids 
are hydrogen compounds, and all their salts 
compounds of metals with radicals, simple 
or compound. Hence they define an acid 
to be a compound containing hydrogen, 
which can be, in whole or in part, replaced 
by metal; and a salt, a compound formed by 
replacing the hydrogen of an acid by a 
metal. — Decrepitating salts, those which 
burst when heated, with a crackling noise, 
into smaller fragments, as the nitrates of 
baryta and lead. — Kssential salts, those 
which are procured from the juices of 
plants by crystallization.— jPixedflaZf*, those 
which are prepared by calcining, then boil- 
ing the matter in water, straining off the 
liquor, and evaporating all the moisture, 
when the salt remains in the form of a 
powder. — Fusible salt, the phosphate of 
ammonia —Incompatible salt. See Incom- 
patible.— ii/icroco«mtc salt. See MlCRO- 
CO.SMIC. -- Kative salts, mineral bodies re- 
sembling precious stones or gems in their 
external character, and so named to dis- 
tinguish them from artificial salts.— /*«r- 
manent salts, those which undeigo no 
change on exposure to the air. — Volatile 
salts, such as ai'e procured principally from 
animal substances or the fermented parts 
of plants, as the subcarlionate of ammonia. 
—Salt of lemons, binoxalate of potash: often 
used to remove stains of kon rust, »tc , from 
linen. The name is also applied to oxalic 
acid, used for the same i»urpoae Salt of 
Satimi, acetate of lead ; sugar of lea<l : from 
Saturn, the alchemlstic name of lead -Salt 
of soda, carbonate of soda.— .Saif of sorrel. 
Same as Salt of Lemons. —Salt of tartar, car- 
bonate of potash, which was firet prepared 
from cream of tartar.- Saif of tin, a term 
applied by dyers and calico-printers to pro- 
tochloride of tin, which is extensively used 
as a mordant, and for the purpose of deox- 
idizing indigo and the peroxides of iron and 
manganese. —Salt of vitrwl, sulphate of zinc. 
— Salt of wisdom, a double chloride of mer- 
cury and ammonium.— i>'aif perlate, phos- 

E hate of soda.— .Spirit of salt, muriatic or 
ydrochloric acid —3. Taste; smack; sa- 
vour; flavour. 

Though we arc justices, and doctors, and church- 
men, Master Page, we have some sa/t of our youth 
jn us SAa/t. 

4 Wit; piquancy; pungency; sarcasm; as, 
Attic salt - .5 That which season.s or gives j 
flavour ; that which preserves from comip- I 
tion j 

Ye arc tlic so// of the earth Mat v. 13. | 

6, A vessel for holding salt; a salt-cellar 
‘A dozen of silver sa if#.’ Fepys. \ 

Another sa// was fashioned of silver, m form of a j 
swan in full sail Str JV Scott 

7. A marshy place flooded by the tide [Pro- i 
vincial. ]— 8. A sailor, especially au old sailor, i 
[Colloq. }— vlboae or beXow the aaif, phrases j 
having their origin in the suboruiiiation ' 
formerly maintained among persons at the 
same table. The family s^t-cellar, a uten- 
sil of massive silver, was placed near the 
middle of the table, and persons of distinc- 
tion were seated above it, while dejiendants 
and inferior guests sat below it Frequeut 
reference to this custom is to be found in 
the old dramatists and other early writers. 

His fashion is not to take knowledge of him that 
is bencHtli him In clothes. He never drinks below 
the salt. B JonsofL 

— To be worth one's salt, to be worthy of 
one’s hire. 

He loved to earn his money He delighted to be- 
lieve . that he was worth hts salt. Dickens. 

Salt (sfllt), a. 1. Furnished or impregnated 
with salt; abounding in, containing, or pro- 
ducing salt; prepared with or tasting of 
salt; as, salt beef: eoXi water; a salt spring. 

2. Overflowed with or growing in saltwater; 
as, a salt marsh; salt grass or hay. — 

8 Sharp; bitter; pungent. ‘The pride and 
salt scorn of his eyes.’ 8hak.—i. Lecherous; 
salaciouf. ‘ His salt and most hidden loose 
affection.’ /S/taiic.— 6. Costly ; dear; expen- 
sive; as, he paid a salt price for it. [Colloq.] 1 


I Balt (salt), v.t 1. To sprinkle, impregnate, 
or season with salt; as, to salt fish, beef, or 
pork.— 2. To fill with salt between the tim- 
j bers and planks, as a ship, for the preser- 
I vation of the timber. — To salt an invoice, aa- 
I count, Ac. , to put on the extreme value on 
I each article, in some cases in order to be 
; able to make what seems a liberal discount 
at payment. — To salt a mine, to give it a 
spurious appearance of richness by intro- 
ducing high-class ore from somewhere else, 
in order to deceive*: a trick practised in 
connection with gold-miuing. 

Salt (salt), v.i. To deposit salt from a sa- 
line substance; as. the brine begins to salt. 
Saltt (salt), n. [O.Fr. sault, L. saltus, a 
leap ] A leap; the act of jumping. ‘Frisk- 
I Ing lambs make wanton salts.' A Jonson, 

I Saltant (saVtant), a. [L. saltans, saltantis, 

f )pr. of salto, to leap.] 1. Leaping; jump- 
ng; dancing - 2. In her. a term applied to 
the squirrel, weasel, rat, and all vermin, 
and also to the cat, greyhound, ape, and 
monkey, when in a position springing for- 
ward. 

SaltarellO (sal-ta-rel'lo), n. [It.] 1. A brisk 
^Neapolitan dance somewhat resembling a 
iig - 2. The music for such a dance, which 
is written in triple time. - 3, A haipsichord 
Jack, so called because it jumps on the key 
being struck. 

Saltate (sartat), v.i. pret. saltated; ppr, 
saltating [L. salto, saltatum, a freq. from 
salio, to leap.] To leap ; to jump; to skip. 
[Rare] 

Saltation (sal-ta’shon), n. [L. saltatio, saU 
tationis, from salto, a freq. of salio, to leap.] 
1. A leaping or jumping. 

The locusts being ordained for saltation, their 
hinder legs do far exceed the others 

Sir T. Broivne. 

2 Beating or palpitation: as, the saltation 
of the great artery. Wiseman. 

Saltatores (sal-ta-toTez), n. pi See Salti- 

tlKADFS. 

Saltatoria (sal-ta-td'ri-a), 7i pi. [L. saltato- 
rivs, leaping See SALTATION ] The name 
given by Cuvier to his second family of orth- 
opterous insects, which have the four anterior 
legs simple and shoit, and the two hind-legs 
long, and formed for leajjing It includes 
tile crickets, grasshoppers, locusts, &c. 
SaltatorlouB (sal-ta-to'ri-iis), a. Same as 
Saltatory. 

Saltatoiy (sal'ta-to-ri), a (See above.] 
Leaping or dancing, or having the power of 
leaping or dancing; adapted for leaping. 
The hind-legs of tlie kangaroo, cricket, &c., 
are saltatory. 

Salt-box (sjvlt'boks), n. A wooden box, 
rather deep, with a sloped lid, used for hold- 
ing salt in kitchens, &c. 

Salt-butter (sftlt'but-fir), n Butter seasoned 
with salt to make it keep. Shakspere uses 
it as an adjective: 'Mechanical salt-butter 
rogue' (that is, dealing In salt-butter). 
Saltcake (salticak), n. The technical name 
for the sulphate of soda produced in the 
manufacture of soda-ash. It is used by 
soap-boilers and crown-glass makers. 
Bait-cat (salt'kat), n. A lump of salt, made 
at a salt-work; also, a mixture of gravel, 
loam, rubbish of old walls, cummin-seed, 
salt, and stale urine, for food to pigeons. 
Mortimer. 

Salt-cellar (salt'sel-lfer), ?i. [A tautological 
term, lit asalt-salt-disii.ce/Zar here being- 
Fr salifre, a salt-cellar, from L sal, salt] 
A small vessel used for holding salt on the 
table. 

Wlicn nnv <>alt is spilt on the table-cloth, shake k 
out into the salt-cellar Swift, 

Salt-duty (sqlt’dQ-ti), n. A duty on salt; 
ill London, a duty formerly payable to the 
lord-mayor, tfec , for salt brought to the 
port of London, being the twentieth part. 
Salter ( sfllt'Sr ), n. 1. One who salts ; one 
w lio gives or applies salt.- 2. One that sells 
salt. — 3. A drysalter. Tlie incorporated 
Baiters, or drysalters, of London form one of 
the city livery companies. 

Saltern (salt'^rn), n. A salt-work; a build- 
ing in which salt is made by boiling or eva- 
poration ; more especially, a plot of reten- 
tive land, laid out in pools and walks, where 
the sea-water Is admitted to be evaporated 
by the heat of the sun’s rays. R B. 
Knight. 

Salt-llBh (salt'flsh), n. l. Fish in brine, or 
fish salted and dried.— -2. t A fish from salt 
water. 


Salt-foot (sfllt’fut), n. A larM ■alt<K;ellar 
formerly pWed near the middle of a long 
table to mark the place of divliion between 
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the superior and the inferior guests. See 
under Salt. 

Salt - green t (sftlt'grfin), a. Green like tiie 
sea. 

Salt-holder (salthcid-fer), n. A salt-cellar. 
Lord LyUon. 

Saltlcua ( sarti-kus ), n. [L. salti&as, danc- 
ing, from salic, aaltum, to dance.] A genus 
of wandering spiders which do not spin 
webs, and are to be observed on walls, pal- 
ings, Ac., in hot and fine weather. The S, 
/ormicaritis is a common British species. 
Saltier (sal'ter), n. Same as Saltire. 
Saltier (sarter), n. A blunder for Satyr, 

There is three carriets, three shepherds, three 
neat-herds, three swine-herds, that have made them- 
selves all men of hair, they call themselves saltiers, 
and they have a daace which the wenches say is a 
gallimaufry of gambols. Shak. 

Saltigp:uda (sarti-gra-da), n. pi. [L. aaltua, 
a leap, and qradior, to walk.] A tribe of 
spiders which seuse their prey by leaping 
upon it from a distance. Called also Salta- 
torea. 

Saltigrade (sal'ti-grad), a. Leaping; formed 
for leaping. 

Saltigl^e (saVti-grad), n. One of the Salti- 
grada. 

Saltlnbanco, t Saltlmbanco t (sal - tin- 
baug'kd, sal-tim-bang'ko) n. [It. aaltim- 
banco, Ft. aaltimhanque, a mountebank; It. 
aaltare in banco, to leap on the bench, to 
mount on the bench.] A mountebank; a 
quack. 

Salttnbancoes, quacksalvers, and charlatans de- 
ceive them. Sir T Browne. 

Salting (salt'ing), n. A salt-marsh. 

Saltire, Saltier (sarter), n. [O.Fr. aaul- 
toir, Mod. Fr aauimr, 
originally a kind of stir- 
rup, from aauier, L aalto, 
intens. of aalio, to leap.] 

In her. an ordinary in the 
form of a St. Andrew’s 
cross, formed by two 
bends, dexter and sinis- 
ter, crossing each other. 

Long - shaped charges 
(swords, batons, <fcc.), Saltire, 
placed in the direction 
of the saltire, are said to be borne aaltire- 
iciae. 

Saltiflll ( s^lt'ish ), a Somewhat salt; tinc- 
tured or impregnated moderately with salt 
* The aaltiah surge ’ Mir. for Mags. 
Ba.1tlah1y (sftlt'ish-li), adv. With a moderate 
degi'ee of saltness. 

Saltislmess (salt'ish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being saltish. 

Salt-junk (Sf^lt'jungk), n. Dry salt beef for 
use at sea. 

SaltleSB (sftlt'les), a. Destitute of salt ; in- 
sipid 

Salt-lick (sftltlik), n, A salt-spring. [United 
States ] 

Saltly (salt'li), adv. In a salt manner; with 
tlie taste of salt. 

Salt-marsh (s^lt'marsh), n. Land under 
pasture-grasses or herbage plants, subject 
to be overtlowed by the sea, or by the waters 
of estuaries, or the outlets of rivers which. 
In consequence of proximity to the sea, are 
more or less impregnated with salt 
Salt-mine (salt'min), n. a mine where rock- 
salt is obtained. 

SaltneSB (s^Unes), n The quality or state 
of being salt or impregnated with salt ; as, 
the acUtneaa of sea-water or of provisions, 
‘The difference between aaltnesa and bit- 
terness.' Bacon. 

Salt-pan (salt'pan), n. A large shallow pan 
or vessel in which salt-water or brine is eva- 
porated In order to obtain salt The term 
is also applied, especially in the plural, to 
salt-works and to natural or artificial ponds 
or sheets of water in which salt is produced 
by evaporation. 

SlULtpetre (gftlt'p€-t6r), n. [Salt, and Gr. pe- 
troa. a stone.] A salt, called also Mtre, and 
in chemical nomenclature Nitrate of Potaa- 
aium or Potaaaic NUrate. See Nitril 
SaltpetroUB (salt-p§'truB), a. Pertaining to 
saltpetre or partaking of its qualities ; im- 
pregnated with saltpetre. 

Sal^plt (BUlt'pit), n. A pit where salt is 

dhem. 

a simple or compound substance capable of 
cornicing with a metal or compound sub- 
stance, as ammonium, which may take the 
place <A a metal. 

Nit - rakar (salt-r&kCr), n. One employed 
in raking or oolleotlng salt in naturm salt- 


ponds or in iuclosures from the sea. Simr 
monda. 

Salt-rheum (salUrCunX n. a vague and in- 
definite popular name applied to almost all 
the non-febrile cutaneous eruptions which 
are common among adults, except ringworm 
and itch 

Salts (salts), n. pi. A colloquial equivalent 
of Epsom-salt or other salt used as a medi- 
cine.-— aalta, a preparation of car- 
bonate of ammonia with some agreeable 
scent, as lavender or bergamot, used by 
ladies as a stimulant and restorative in case 
of faintness 

Salt-sea (salt'se), a. Pertaining to the sea 
or ocean. ’ Salt-aea shfirk.’ Shak. 
Salt-sedatlvet (salt'sed-a-tiv), n. Boracic 
acid. Ure. 

Salt -spring (salt'spring), n. A spring of 
salt-water; a brine-spring. 

Salt-water (Sftlt'wft-t^r), n. Water impreg- 
nated with salt; sea- water. 

Salt-water (Sftlt'wft-t^r), a. Pertaining or 
relating to salt-water (that is, the sea); be- 
longing to the sea; usea at sea; as. aalt-waier 
phrases. ‘ Thou salt-water thief. ’ Shak. 
Salt- work (sftlt'wArk), n. A house or place 
where salt is made. 

Saltwort (sftlt'wert), n. A popular name 
applied to the species of Salsola, and also 
to Saliconiia annua and Glaux inaritiina. 
See Salsola. 

Salty (sftl'ti), a. Somewhat salt; saltish. 
Salubrious (sa-lu'bri-us), a. [L. aaluber, 
aalubria, from aalua, health. Akin safe 
(which see). ] Favourable to health ; health- 
ful; promoting health; as, salubrious air; 
a salubrious climate 

The warm limbeck draws 
Salubrious waters from the noceot brood 

y Philips. 

The climate (of Simla) is considered highly salu- 
brious. Thornton's Gas. y India. 

Syn. Healthful, wholesome, healthy, salu- 
tary. 

Salubriously (sa-lu'bri-us-li). adv. In a sa- 
hibriouB manner; so as to promote health. 
Burke. 

SalubriousnesB, Salubrity (sa-lu'bri-us- 
nes, 8a-lu'bri-ti),»i. [h aaluhritas.] The state 
or quality of being salubrious ; wholesome- 
ness; healthfuluess; favourableness to the 
preservation of health ; as, the salubrity of 
air, of a country or climate. 

Salue.t v.t. [Fr. aaluer, to salute.] To sa- 
lute Chaucer. 

Salutarily (sarfi-ta-ri-li), adv. In a salutary 
maimer; favourably to health. 
SalutarinesB (sal'u-ta-ri-nes), n. i. The 
tluality of being salutary or of contributing 
to health; wholesomeness Johnson.— 
(inality of promoting good or prosperity. 
Salutary (saUu-ta-ri). a. [Fr. aalutaire; 
L. aalumria, from aalua, aalutia, health, 
safety.] 1. Wholesome; healthful; promot- 
ing health. 

The gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and 
clean , .uid so more salutary as more elegant Ray, 

2. Promotive of or contributing to some 
beneficial purpose. 

He had no doubt passed laws , but what 

assurance was there that lie would not break them 7 
Afacaulay, 

Syn. Wholesome, healthful, salubrious, 
beneficial, useful, advantageous, profitable. 
Salutation (^sal-ii-ta'shon), n. [Fr., from 
L aalutatio See Salute.] The act of salut- 
ing or paying respect or reverence by the 
customary words or actions; the act of greet- 
ing; also, that which is done or uttered in the 
act of saluting or greeting. It may consist 
in the expression of kind wishes, bowing, 
shaking hands, embracing, uncovering the 
head, or the like. 

The early village cock 

Hath twice done salutation to the mom. Shak. 
In all public meetings or private addresses, use 
the forms of salutation, reverence, and decency, 
usual among the most sober persons, yet . Taylor. 

Stn. Greeting, salute, address. 
Salutatorian (8a-lu'ta-t6"ri-an), n. In the 
United States, the student of a college who 
pronounces the salutatory oration at the an- 
nual commencement or like exercises. 
Salutatorlly (sa-ia'ta-to-ri-U), adv. By way 
of salutation. 

Salutatory (sa-lfi^ta-to-ri), a. Greeting. In 
the United States, an epithet applied to the 
oration which introduces the exercises of 
the commencements in colleges. 
Salutatory t (sa-lu'ta-to-ri), ». Place of 
greeting; a vestibule; a porch. ‘ Ckiming to 
we bishop with supplication into the aaluta- 
tory, some out-porch of the church. ’ Milton. 



Salute (sa-lfit'), v.t. pret m>. saluted; ppr. 
saluting. [L aaluto, from L. aalua, aalutia, 
health. See SAPB.j 1. To address with ex- 
pressions of kind wishes, or in order to show 
homage or courtesy; to greet; to hall. ‘ 
lute thee for her king ’ Shak. 

If ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others? Mat. v. 47. 


2. To greet with a kiss, a wave of the hand, 
an uncovering of the head, a bow, or the 
like; as, to pass a person ^thout saluting 
him. Addison. — Z. In the army or navy, 
to honour, as some day, person, or nation, 
by a discharge of great guns or small arms, 
by dipping colours, by shouts, or the like. 
See the noun — i. t To contribute a health- 
ful influence to; to benefit; to please; to 
gratify. 


Would I had no being 
If this salute iny blood a jot. Shak. 


Salute (sa-luf), v i. To perform a salutation; 
to greet each other. ‘ Saw them salute on 
horseback.’ Shak. 

Salute (sa-lut'), n. 1 . The act of expressing 
• kind wishes or respect; salutation; greeting./ 

O, what avails me now that honour high 
To have conceived of God. or that salute,— 

Hail, highly favoured, among women blest ! Mition. 


2. A kiss, ‘There cold salutes, but here a 
lover's kiss.’ Roacommon.—B. In the army 
and 7iavy, a compliment paid when a royal or 
other distinguished personage presents him- 
self, when squadrons or other oodies meet, 
when officers are buried, and on many other 
ceremonial occasions. There are many modes 
of giving a salute— firing cannon or small 
arms, dipping colours, flagB, and topsails, 
presenting arms, manning the yards, cheer- 
ing, (fee. A royal salute consists in the firing 
of twenty-one guns, in the lowering by officers 
of their sword points, and the dipping of the 
colours, ftuch forms of salute as the firing 
of guns, lowering of swords, and presenting 
arms, alike render the ship or soldier so 
doing powerless for aggression at the time, 
and tluis symbolize f riendliness.or the volun- 
tary putting of the party saluting into the 
power of the party saluted. 

Have you manned tlie quay to give me the honour 
of a salute upon taking connnana of my ship? 

Sir iV. Scott. 

4, A gold coin, of the value of 26«., struck by 
Henry V. after his conquests in France. It 
was so named from the salutation repre- 
sented on it, viz. the Viigin Mary holding a 
shield with the arms of France, and the 
angel holding another with the arms of 
i^Tance and England quarterly, with the 
vyord ‘ A ve I ' (Hail 1 ) in a scroll. Salutes were 
also coined in the reign of Henry VI. 

Baluter (sa-lfit'Sr), n. One who salutes. 

Salutlferous (sal-u-tif'fir-us), a. [L. aalut- 
ifer — aalua, health, and fero, to bring,] 
Bringing health; healthy ; salutary. ‘ Tne 
gentle aalutiferoua air of Montpellier. ’ Den- 
nis. [Rare. ] 

Salutlferouslv (sal-fl-tif'^r-us-ll), adv. In 
a salutlferous manner. Cudworth. [Rare.] 

SalvablUty (sal-va-bil'i-ti), n. The state of 
being solvable; the possibility of being 
saved. 


Why do we Christians so fiercely argue against the 
salvability of each other, as if it were our wish that all 
should be' damned but those of our particular seett 
Dr. H. More. 

Salvable (sal'va-bl), a. [From L. salvo, acd- 
vatum, to save, from aalvua, safe.] Capable 
of being saved; admitting of salvation. 

Our wild fancies about God’s decrees have in event 
reprobated more than those decrees, and have bid fair 
to the damning of many whom those left salvable. 

Dr. H. More. 

Salvableness (saTva-bl-nes), n. State of 
being salvable. 

Salvably (s^il'va-bli), adv. In a salvable 
manner. 

Salvadora (sal-va-dd'ra), n. A genus of 
plants, iiat. order SalvadoraoesD. They have 
stems with slightly swollen joints, opposite 
entire leaves, and loose branching panicles 
of small flowers. S. peraica is supposed to 
be the mustard plant of Scripture, which has 
very small seeds, and grows into a tree. Its 
fruit is succulent and tastes like garden cress. 
The bark of the root is acrid. 

SalvadoraoeSB ( 3 al'va-d 6 -ra" 86 - 6 ), n. pi. A 
small nat. order of monopetalous dicoty- 
ledons, allied to Oleaceso and Jaszninaoesa. 
The few known species are found in Indl% 
Syria, and North Africa. The genus Salva- 
dora Is the type. See Salvadora. 

Salvage (salwaj), n. [Fr., from L.L. aalvet- 
giium, from L. aalvua, safe.] 1 . The act of 
saving a ship or goods from extraordinary 
danger, as from the sea, fire, an enemy, or 
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the Uke.— 2. In eommereial and maritime 
laxo, (a) an allowance or compensation 
to which those persons are entitled by whose 
voluntary exertions ehips or goods have 
been saved from the dangers of the sea, fire, 
pirates, or enemies. The crew of a ship are 
not entitled to salvage for any extraordinary 
efforts they may have made in saving their 
own vessel. If the salvors and the parties 
from whom salvage is claimed cannot agree, 
a competent court has to fix the sum to 
be paid and adjust the proportions, which 
vary according to circumstances. (61 That 
portion of the property saved from danger 
or destruction by the extraordinary and 
voluntary exertions of the salvors. 

Salva^ t (sarv&J), a. [O.Yt. savivage. See 
Savaqe.] Savage; rude; cruel. 

SalTEget (sarvaj), 71. A savage or wild 
person. 

(sarva-jes), n. Savageness; 
wildness. Spenser. 

Balvatella (sal-va-teHa), ti. [It., dim. of 
L. salvator, from salvo, salvatum, to save.] 
A vein situated on the back of the hand, 
near its inner margin, so called because the 
ancients recommended it to be opened in 
certain diseases, as melancholic and hypo- 
chondriacal affections, the abstraction of 
blood from it having considerable eflicacy 
in the cure of disease. Dunglison. 
BalyatlOIl (sal-va'shon), ti. [0. Fr. salvation, 
from L. salvo, salvatvrn, to save, from sal- 
vus, safe, same root as salus, salutis, safety 
(whence salute) ] 1. The act of saving; pre- 
servation from destruction, danger, or great 
calamity —2. The redemption of man from 
the bondage of sin and liability to eternal 
death and the conferring on him everlast- 
ing happiness; attainment of eternal bliss; 
the bliss of heaven. ‘ To earn salvation for 
the sons of men. ’ Milton. ‘ High in salva- 
tion and the climes of bliss. ' Milton. 

Godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation. 

2 Cor. vii. 10. 

8. Manifestation of saving power. 

Fear ye not, stand still, and sec the salvation of the 
Lord, which he will shew to you to-day. Ex xiv. 13. 

4 . That which saves; the cause of saving. 

The Lord is my light and my salvation Ps xxvii. 1 

BalTatOXyt (sal'va-to-ri), ti. [Fr. salvatoire 
See Salvation ] A place where things are 
preserved; a repository. ‘In what ^aZvafo- | 
Ties or repositories the species of things 
past are conserved.’ Sir M. Hale. 

IWve (sav or salv), n [A. Sax. seal/, a salve, 
anointment; D zalve, Dan salve, G. salbe, 

O H.O. salba, salve, ointment. See verb.] 

1. An adhesive composition or substance to 
be applied to wounds or sores ; a healing 
oifitment.— 2. Help; remedy. 

If they shall excommunicate me, hath the doctrine 
of meekness any salvt for me then? Hammond 

Salve ( sAv or salv ), v t. pret. <& pp salved; 
ppt. salving. [A. Sax sealjton, from the noun; 
cog. Dan. salve, 0. Sax. and Goth, salbdn; 
from root sal, whence L. salvus, safe, duc ] 

L To apply salve to; to heal by applications 
or medicaments ; to cure by some remedy. 
May salve the long-grown wounds ’ Shak. 

Many skilful leeches him abide 
To xa/e'e his wounds Sfenser. 

2. To help; to remedy. 

But Ebrank salved both their infamies 
With noble deeds. Spenser 

8. To help or remedy by a salvo, excuse, or 
reservation. Milton. [Rare.] 

Salve t (salv), v.t [L salve, hall, God save 
yon.] To salute 

By this the stranger knight in presence came. 

And goodly salved them. Spenser. 

Salve (salv), v.t. [From the noun salvage.) 
To save, as a ship or goods, from danger or 
destruction, as from shipwreck, fire, or the 
like ; as, to salve a cargo. Scotsman news- 
paper. 

Salver (salVdr), n. [8p. salva, a salver; also 
the previous tasting of a great man’s food 
by a servant to see that it is wholesome, 
from L. salvus, safe.] A kind of tray or 
waiter for table service, or on which any- 
thing is presented to a person. 

Salver (•ftv'fir), n. One who salves or cures, 
or one who pretends to cure ; as, a quack- 
salver. 

Salve Regina (sal've re-JI'na), n. [I., Hall, 
Queen (of Heaven).] One of the most popu- 
lar prayers of the Roman Catholic Church, 
so named from its first words, forming pari 
of the daily breviary, but still more used 
for private devotion. 


Salver-Bhaped (sal^v^r-shapt), a. In hot. 
a term applied to a monopetalous corolla 
having the tube short and 
the limb spreading out 
flat, as in the primrose. 

Salvia (sal^vi-a), n. [L., 
from salvo, to save—in allu- 
sion to the reputed healing 
virtues of the plant.] A 
genus of plants, including 
the common sage. See Salver-shaped 

SAOE. Corolla. 

Saivific (sal-vif'ik), a. [L. 
srtlviM, safe, and /ocio, to make.] Tending 
to save or secure safety. [Rare and obso- 
lete.] 



in reserving ri^ts.] An exception; reserva- 
tion; an excuse. ‘Any private salvoes or 
evasions.’ Addison. 

They admit many salvos, cautions, and reservations. 

Etkon Basiliki. 

Salvo (saTvd), 71. [Fr. salve. It. salva, a salvo, 
a salute, from L. salve, hall, salvus, safe.] 
1 A general discharge of guns intended for 
a salute. 

On the King’s arrival at the camp, he was received 
with the honours of a victor: with flourishes of trum- 
pets, salvos of artillery, and the loud shouts of the 
soldiery Prescott. 


ancient musical instrument, described by 
some writers as a wind-histrument and by 
others as stringed. The name has been ap- 
plied to instruments such as a lyre, a dul- 
cimer, a triangular haro or trigon, but it 
seems to have been chiefly applied to a large 
Asiatic harp. Stainer Barrett. 

Sambur (samTiur), n. Same as Samboo. 
Same (sam), a. [A Sax. same, used only as an 
adverb, in such phrases as swd same swd, the 
same as ; as an adjective it is probably bor- 
rowed from the Scandinavian ; Icel. sainr, 
Dan. andSw. sarmne.O. Sax. and Goth, sama; 
cog. L. similis, like, mnul, together; Gr. 
Kama, together, Aottios, the same; Skr. sama, 
like, equal, entire.] 1. Identical; not differ- 
ent or other; as, the same man, or the self- 
same man I saw yesterday. ‘The very same 
man.’ Shak. 

The Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was 
betrayed, toolc bread. i Cor. xi. 23. 

By happy chance we saw 
A twofold image ; on a grassy bank 
A snow-white ram, and in the cry.stal flood 
Another and the xawr/ Wordsworth, 

2. Of the identical kind, species, or degi’ee ; 
equal ; exactly similar, though not the spe- 
cific thing ; as, the horse of one country is 
the same animal as the horse of another 
country; we see in men in all countries the 
same passions and the same vices. 



2, A concentrated fire from a greater or 
less number of pieces of artillery, for the 
purpose of breaching, <fec., the simultaneous 
concussion of a number of cannon-balls on 
masonry, or even earth-work, producing a 
very destructive result.— 8. The combined 
shouts or cheers of a multitude, generally 
expressive of honour, esteem, admiration, 
<&c. ; as, salvos of applause. 

Sal-volatile (sal-vo-latT-le), n. See under 
Sal. 

Salvor (saTvor), n. One who saves a ship or 
goods from wreck, destruction by fire, or 
the like 

Samt (sam), adv. [See Same.] Together. 
Spenser. 

Samara (sam'a-ra), 71 /‘S® 

[L. samara, samera, 
the seed of the elm.] 

An indehiscent supe- 
rior fruit, being a 

few -seeded indehis- samara of the Common 
cent dry nut, elon- Maple, 

gated into wing-like 

expansions, as in the fruit or key of the 
ash -tree, elm, maple, <fec. 

Samare (sa-marO, n [See Simahre ] A kind 
of jacket anciently worn by ladies, having a 
loose body and four side-laps or skirts ex- 
tending to the knee. Randle Holme. Writ- 
ten also Samarra, Seminar, &c. 

Samaritan (sa-mar'l-tan), a. 1 . Pertaining 
to Samaria, the prbicipal city of the ten 
tribes of Israel, belonging to the tribe of 
Ephraim, and after the captivity of those 
tribes repeopled by Cuthites from Assyria 
or Chaldea —2. Applied to the characters 
of a kind of ancient Hebrew writing proba- 
bly in use before, and partly after, the 
Babylonish exile. 

Samaritan (sa-marii-tan), n. 1. A native or 
inhabitant of Samaria, or one that belonged 
to the sect which derived their appellation 
from that city Jn iv. 9.-2. The language 
of Samaria, a dialect of the Chaldean —3. A 
charitable or benevolent person: in allusion 
to the character of the ‘good Samaritan’ in 
the parable. 

Samaroid (sam'a-roid), a. Resembling a 
samara. See Sahara. 

Samarra (sa-maria), ti Same as Samare. 

Samaveda (sA‘ma-vd-da). n. The name of 
one of the four Vedas, or sacred hvinns of 
Hindustan. The Samaveda means the Veda 
containing samans or hymns for chanting. 

Sambo (samOio), n. The offspring of a black 
person and a mulatto; a zambo. 

Samboo (sam’bu), n. The East Indian name 
of the Indian elk (Rusa aristotelis), a large 
and powerful animal, nearly 6 feet high, of 
a deep brown colour, with the hair of the 
neck almost developed into a mane. It is 
generally a savage and morose creature, be- 
ing especially vicious when it is decorated 
with its powerful horns, which do not attain 
their full size till the eighth year of the ani- 
mal. This species inhabits the great forests 
of Northern India, and the mountains above 
them. Called also Sambur. 

SambucOB (sam-bfilcosL 71. [L. , elderwood. 1 
A genus of trees, natives of Europe and 
North America. See Elder. 

SambulM (sam'bfik), n. [L. «a7n&uca.] An 


Th’ ethereal vigour is in all the same. Dryden 
Skinner, it is well known, held the same political 
opinions with his illustrious friend Macaulay. 

3 Just mentioned, or Just about to be men- 
tioned or denoted. ‘That same word rebel- 
lion ’ Shak. ‘ This flame sober-blooded boy.' 
Shak. Often used for the sake of emphasis 
or the expression of contempt or vexation. 
' Run after that same peevish messenger ’ 
Shak ‘ A pound of that same merchant’s 
flesh is thine. ’ Shak. 

Whatsoever is done to my brother (if he be a 
Christian man) the same is done to me Tyndale. 
A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats. 

And for the same he promised me a chain. Shak 
Do but think how well the same he spends, 

Who spends his blood his country to relieve. 

Danul. 

—All f/ic flame, nevertheless; notwithstand- 
ing; in spite of all 

Wc see persons make good fortunes by them all 
the same Dtsraelt. 

[This word is always preceded by the de- 
monstrative words the, this, that, &c.] 
Same t (sam). adv. Together. 

SameneBB (sam’nes), n 1 . The state of being 
the same; absence of difference; identity; 
as, the sameness of an unchangeable being 
2. Near resemblance; correspondence; simi- 
larity ; as, a sameness of manner.— 8. Want 
of variety: tedious monotony; as, the same- 
ness of objects in a landscape. ‘ With weaiy 
sameness in the rhymes ’ Tetmi/flon.— Syn. 
Identity, identicaluess, oneness. 

Samester, Bameatre (sa-mes't^r), n. A va- 
riety of coral. Simmonds. 

Samette t (^-met’), 71 . Same as Samite. 
SamlaJl (sAmi-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
the isle of Samos. 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine. Byron. 

—Samian earth, the name of an ai^illace- 
0 U 8 earth found in the island of Samos, and 
formerly used in medicine as an astringent. 

— Samian letter. Same as Pythagorean 
Letter. See Pythagorean 

When reason doubtful, like the Samian letter. 
Points him two ways Pope. 

— Samian stone, a stone found in the island 
of Samos, used for polishing by goldsmiths, 
&c.— Samian ware, a name given to an an- 
cient kind of pottery made of Samian earth 
or other fine earth. The vases are of a 
bright red or black colour, covered with a 
lusfrous siliceous glaze, ^th separately- 
moulded ornaments attached to them. 

Samian (sa'mi-an), ti. a native or inhabit- 
ant of Samos. 

Samlel (sa'ml-el). n. The Turkish name for 
the simoom (which see). Used adjeotivelv: 
‘Burning and headlong as the Samiel wind.’ 
Moore. 

Samlot, Samlote (s&‘mi-ot), ti. and a. Same 

as Samian. 

Samite (s&'mlt), 71 . [O.Fr. samit, from L.L. 
samitum, from Gr. hexamiton—hex, six, and 
mitos, a thread.] In ano. costume, a rich 
silk stuff interwoven with gold or embroi- 
dered. 

A robe 

Of Samite without price, that more exprett 
Than hid her, clung about her lisiome limbs. 

TennyeoH. 

Samlet (samlet), n. [Dim. of salmon.] An- 
other name for the parr. Bee Farr. 


Fite, fir, fat, fgU; m4, met, hdr; pine, pin; ndte, not. mfive; tfibe, tub, bull; oil. pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, 60. fey. 
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flamolos (tam'MuB), n. A genm of small 
herbs of the nat. order Primiilaceie. S. Val- 
eniflidx (brook* weed) is a plant with smooth 
mreen leaves and small white flowers, grow- 
ing in watery places on gravelly soil through- 
out the world. 

Samojed, Samoled (sa-md'yed), n. A mem- 
ber of a race of people inhabiting the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean from about the river 
Mecen on the European side to the Lena on 
the Asiatic. They are divided into three 
tribes, are of small stature, live by hunting, 
and their principal wealth consists in rein- 
deer. Their language is Turanian. 

Samoyedlc (sam-d-yed'ik), a. Of or belong- 
ing to the Samoyeds ; designating a group 
of Turanian or agglutinate tongues spoken 
by tribes dwelling along the north coast of 
Europe and Asia from the White Sea to the 
LenEU Also written Sarnoiedic. 

Samp (samp), n. In the United States, a 
species of food composed of maize, broken 
or bruised, boiled and mixed with milk ; a 
dish borrowed from the natives of America, 
but not much used. 


Sampan (sam'pan),n. [Malay and Javanese. ] 
A name applied to boats of various builds 
on the Chinese rivers, at Singapore, <fec. 
Some are remarkable for swiftness both with 
•ails and oars. On the Canton River sam- 



Sampan, Canton River. 

pans are often employed as permanent habi- 
tations. Written also Sanpan. 

Samphire (sam'fir), n. [Corruption of Fr. 
(heive de) Saint Pierre (St Peter's herb).] 
Crithmum or sea-fennel, a genus of plants 
(See Crithmum.) Golden samphire is the 
Inula orithmoides. In the United States 
this name is applied to Salicornia herbacea. 
Sample (sam'pl), n. [O.Fr. essample, ex- 
ample, an example. See Example.] l.f Any- 
thing selected as a model for imitation ; a 
pattern; an example; an instance. ‘A sain^ 
pie to the youngest.' Shak. 

Thus he concludes, and every hardy knight 
His sample followed. Fairfax. 

2. A part of anything taken out of a large 
quantity and presented for inspection or in- 
tended to be shown, as evidence of the 
quality of the whole; a representative speci- 
men ; as, a iample of cloth, of wheat, of 
spirits, of wines, Ac. 

I design this as a sample ot what I hope more fully 
to discuss. fFoodtuard. 

—Specimen, Sample. See Specimen. 
Sample (sam'pl), v.t. pret. A pp. sampled; 
ppr. sampling, l.t To show something simi- 
lar to; to exemplify ; to present a specimen 
or instance of. ‘ Learning to sample earth’s 
embroidery.’ Sir P. Browne,~2. To take a 
sample of; as, to sample sugar, Ac 
Sampler (sam'pl-Sr), n. [In meanings 1 and 
2 from L. exemplar, a pattern. See Sam- 
ple, Example.] l.t An exemplar; a pat- 
tern.— 2. A piece of fancy sewed or embroi- 
dered work done by girls for practice. ‘ A 
mouldy old sampler ^ich her defunct lady- 
ship had worked, no doubt’ Thackeray. 
We, Hernia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our needles created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 

Shak. 

8. One who samples; one who makes up and 
exhibits samples for the inspection of mer- 
chants, Ac. ^ ^ ^ 

SamsllOOi SamsllU (sam sho), n. A Chinese 
n>irlt distilled from rice, 

SamiOll’B'pOBt ( sam'sonz-pdst), n, NauL 
(a) a strong pillar resting on the keelson, and 
supporting a beam of the deck over the 
hold, and thus acting to keep the cargo in 
its place. It is furnished with several 
notches that serve as steps to ascend or 


descend. Cb) A temporary or movable spar 
supported in a vertical position by guys, and 



Section of Ship showing Samson’s-post, a a. 


used for the suspension of hoisting tackle, 
Ac. 

Samuel (sam'u-el), n. The name ot two 
canonical books of the Old Testament. 
Three principal periods are comprised in 
them, viz. the restoration of the theocracy 
of which Samuel was the leader; the history 
of Saul’s kingship till his death; and David’s 
reign. In all probability the author was a 
prophet of the time of Solomon. 

Samyda (sa-mrda), n. [Gr. semyda, a birch, 
or rather perhaps an alder, applied to this 
genus from its resemblance.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Samydaceee, of which it 
is the type. The species consist of small 
often thorny trees or shrubs, found in the 
hot parts of America. S suaveolens, a native 
of the Brazilian forests, has white flowers, 
with a delicious perfume resembling that of 
orange flowers. 

SamydaceSB, Samydesd (sam-i-da’se-e, sa- 
mid^e-e), n. pi. A small nat. Older of tropi- 
cal trees or shrubs, having small hermaph- 
rodite flowers in axillary clusters. The 
leaves are marked with peUucid dots. The 
bark and leaves are said to be slightly as- 
tringent. One species, Casearia xdmifolia, 
is used in Brazil as a remedy against the 
bite of snakes, the leaves being applied to 
the wound, and an infusion of them taken 
internally. By some botanists this order is 
united with Flacourtiacese 

Sana (sa'na), n. A kind of Beruvian tobacco. 
Treas. of Bot 

Sanability (san-a-bil'i-ti), n. State of being 
snnable; curableness; sanableness. 

Sanable ( san'a-bl ), a. [ L. sanabilis, from 
sano, to heal; sanus, sound, sane.] Capable 
of being healed or cured; susceptible of 
remedy. 

Those that are sanable or prcservable from this 
dreadful sin of idolatry may find the efficacy of our 
antidote. Dr. H More. 

Syn. Remediable, curable, healable. 

Sanableness (sau'a-bl-nes), n. Sanability. 

Banat (sk'uat), n. An Indian calico. Sim- 
monds. 

Sanatarium (san-a-ta'ri-um), n. Same as 
Sanatorium. 

Ddrjiling is used as a sanatarium. 

G. Duncan {Geog. of India). 

Sanation t (san-a'shon), n. [L. sanatio, 
sanationis, from sano, to heal.] The act of 
healing or curing. ‘No probable hope of 
sanation. ’ Wiseman. 

Sanative (san'a-tiv), a. [L. sano, to heal.] 
Having the power to cure or heal; healing ; 
tending to heal: sanatory. Bacon. 

SanativeneBB (san^a-tlv-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being sanative ; the power of 
healing. 

Sanatorium (san-a-to’ri-um), n. [Neut. of 
It.h. sanatorius. See Sanatory ] A place 
to which people go for the sake of health , 
speciflcally applied to military stations on 
the mountains or table-lands of tropical 
countries, with climates suited to the health 
of Europeans. ‘ Simla, a British sanatorium 
in the north-west of India.’ Chambers’s 
Ency. Sanatarium and Sanitarium are 
also used in the same sense, but these are 
less correct forms. See Sanatory and Sani- 
tary. 

Sanatory (san’a-to-rl), a. [L.L. sanatorius, 
from L. sano, to heal, from sanus, healthy.] 
Conducive to health; healing; curing. This 
word is sometimes used as if the same as 
sanitary; thus De Quincey speaks of ‘ sana- 
tory ordinanceB for the protection of public 
health, such as quarantine, fever hospitals, 
Ac.,’ but a distinctiou should be maintained 
between the words. See under SANITARY. 


San-benlto (san-be-ne^tdX n. [It. safibentto^ 
Sp. sambenito, from saco, a sack or kind oi 
upper garment, and benito, blessed (L. bene- 
dictusY, it was originally a coat of sackcloth 
worn by penitents on their reconciliation to 
the church. ] A kind of loose upper garment 
painted with flames, figures of devils, the 
person’s own portrait, Ac., and worn by per- 
sons condemned to death by the Inquisition 
when going to the stake on the occasion of 
an auto de fe. (See fig. 1.) Those who ex- 
pressed repentance for their errors wore a 
garment of the same kind covered with 
names directed downward (flg. 8); that worn 
by Jews, sorcerers, renegades, bore a St. An- 
drew’s cross ill red before and behind (^. 2). 



Various styles of San-benito. 

Sanoe-bell,t Sancte-bellt (sans'bel, sangk'- 
te-bel), n. A sacrlng-bell. ‘ Ring out your 
sance-bells.’ Beau, d: FI. See SAORINO-BELL. 
SauotiJflcatet (sangk'ti-fl-kat), v, t. To sanc- 
tify. Barrow. 

SanctifllcatiOU (sangk^ti-fi-ka'^shon), n. [L 
sanctificatio, from sanctifico. See SANCTIFY. ] 

1. The act of sanctifying or making holy; 
the act of God’s grace by which the affections 
of men are purified or alienated from sin 
and the world, and exalted to a supreme 
love to God. 

God hath from the beginning chosen you to salva- 
tion, through sanctification of the Spirit and belief 
of the truth. 2 Thes. ii. 13, 

2. llie state of being sanctified, purified, or 
made holy; conformity of the heart and life 
to the will of God. -3. The act of consecrat- 
ing or of setting apart for a sacred purpose; 
consecration. 

The bishop kneels before the cross, and devoutly 
adores and kisses it ; after this follows a long prayer 
for the sanctifiiation of that new sign of the cross. 

StUhn^ut. 

Sanctified (sangk’ti-fid), p. and a. 1. Made 
holy; consecrated; set apart for sacred ser- 
vices. —2. Affectedly holy; sanctimonious; 
08 , a sanctified air. 

Sanctifier (sangk'ti-fi-br), n. One who sanc- 
tifies or makes holy. In theol. the Holy 
Spirit by way of eminence. 

Sanctify (sangk'ti-fi^, v.t. pret. A pp. sano- 
tified; ppr. sanotifyvng. [Fr. sanctifier, L. 
sanctifico, from saixctus, holv (whence saint), 
and fado, to make. ] 1. To make holy or 
sacred; to separate, set apart, or appoint 
to a holy, sacred, or religious use. 

The tabernacle shall be sanctified by my glory, 

Hx. xxix. 43. 

God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it. 

Oen il. ^ 

2. To purify in order to prepare for divm: 
service, and for partaking of holy things. 

And Moses . . . sanctified the people, and they 
washed their clothes. Ex. xix, 14. 

8. To purify from sin ; to make holy by de- 
taching the affections from the world and 
its defilements, and exalting them to a su- 
preme love to God. 

Sanctify them through thjy truth ; thy word is truth. 

John xvii. 17; Eph. v, 26. 

The triumph of monastici.sm had enfeebled without 
sanctifying the secular clergy. Mtlman, 

4. To make the means of holiness; to render 
productive of holiness or piety. 

Those judgments God bath been pleased to send 
upon me are so much the more welcome, as a means 
which his mercy hath sanctified so to me, as to make 
me repent of that unjust act. Bthen Sasiliki. 


oh,cA*ln; 6h, Sc. locA; g,po; j,job; # 1 . Fr. to7t; 
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5. To make free firom guilt ; to lend a reli- 
gious or a legal sanction to; to sanction. 

That holy man, amaz'd at what he saw, 

Made haste to sanctify the bliss by law. 

Dryden. 

6. To secure free from violation; to keep 
pure. 

Truth guards the poet, sanctifies the line. Po/e. 

7. To celebrate or confess as holy. 

Sanctt/y the Lord of hosts himself, and let him be 

your fear, and let him be your dread. Is, vill. 13, 

SVN. To hallow, consecrate, purify. 
BanctiQriUg^ly (sangk'tl-fi-lng-li), adv In a 
manner or degree tending 10 sanctify or 
make holy. 

Sanctiloquent (sangk-tird-kwent), a. Dis- 
coursing on heavenly things. [Rare ] 
Banctimonial t (sangk-ti-md'ni-al), a. Same 
as Sa^ictitnonious. 

Sanctimonious (sangk-tl-m5'ni-us), a. [See 
Sanctimony.] l.f Possessing sanctity; sa- 
cred; holy; saintly; religious. ‘Sanctinumi- 
0 U 8 ceremonies . . . with full and holy rite ‘ 
Shak.—2. Making a show of sanctity; affect- 
ii^ the appearance of sanctity ‘ The mne- 
timonious pirate that went to sea with the 
ten commandments.' Shak. ‘Samtimoni- 
ous avarice.' Milton. 

At this Walter paused, and after twice applying to 
the bell, a footman of a peculiarly grave and sancti- 
monions appearance opened the door. 

Lord Lytton. 

Sanctimoniously ( sangk - tl - mo ' nl - us - li ), 
ado. 1 In a sanctimoniouB manner.— 

2 t Sacredly; religiously. 

How truly I have loved you, how sanctimomous/y 
Ob&crv d your honour. Beau. &• FI. 

Sanctimoniousness ( sangk -ti-mo' ni- us - 
nes), n. State of being sanctimonious. 
Sanctimony (sangk'tl-mo-ni), n. [L «anc- 
timonia, from sanctus, holy.] l.t Piety; de- 
voutness; scrupulous austerity; sanctity. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage ; which holy under- 
taking, with most austere sanctimony, she accom- 
plished. Shak. 

2. The external appearance of devoutness ; 
laboured show of goodness ; affected or hy- 
pocritical devoutness 

Sanction (sangk'shon), n. [L. sanctio, from 
aaneio, sancire, to render sacred or inviol- 
able; to fix, establish, or ratify.] 1. Ratifi- 
cation; that which confirms or renders obli- 

g atory; an official act of a superior by which 
e ratifies and gives validity to tiie act of 
some other poi’son or body 

Wanting sanction and authority, it is only yet a 
private work Th Baker. 

2. Authority: confirmation derived from 
testimony, character. Influence, or custom 

The strictest professors of reason have added the 
sanction of their testimony tVatts. 

8 Anything done to enforce obedience; pen- 
alty or evil incurred by the infringement of 
a command; penalty promulgated against a 
special transgression. 

The history of the Jews is the record of a continued 
struggle between pure Theism, supported by the 
most titrihlo sanctions, and tlie strangely fascinatmg 
desire of having some visible and tangible object of 
adoration. Macaulay. 

—Pragmatic sancHoii. See under Prag- 
matic. —Syn Ratification, authorization, 
authority, countenance, support, penalty, 
punishment 

Sanction (aangk'shon), tJ.f To give sanc- 
tion to; to ratify; to confirm; to ^ve valid- 
ity or authority to ; to approve of ; to give 
countenance to. 

But these objections, though sanctioned by eminent 
names, originate, we venture to say, in profound 
ignorance of the art of poetry. Macaulay. 

Sanctionary (sangk'shon-a-ri), a. Relating 
to or implying a sanction; giving sanction. 
Sanctitude (sangk'ti-tud), n. [L mnetitudo, 
from sanctum, holy.] Holiness; sacredness; 
sanctity. *^nctitude severe and pure.' 
Milton. 

Sanctity (sangk^ti-tix [b Mnetitas, from 
Banctui, holy.] 1. The state or quality of 
being sacred or holy; holiness; saintliness ; 
godlmess; as, sanctity of manners 'Sanc- 
tity that shall receive no stain.’ Milton 
To sanctity she made no pretence, and indeed 
narrowly escaped the imputation of Irreligion. 

Macaulay. 

2. Sacredness; solemnity; as, the sanctity of 
an oath. 'Nuptial sanctity, and marriage 
rites.’ Jfiifon.— 3. A saint or holy being; a 
holy object of any kind. 'All the sanctities 
ofheavn.’ Milton. [Rare.] 

( murmur'd, as I came along, 

Of comfort clasp'd in truth reveard ; 

And loiter'd in the master's <ield. 

And darken’d sanctities with song. Tennyson. 

—Religion, Devotion, Piety, Sanctity See 
Fate, fiir, fat, fall. met. hdr; pine 


RBLIQION.— Syn. Holiness, godliness, piety, 
devotion, goodness, purity, religiousness, 
sacredness, solemnity. 

Sauotuazlzet (sangk'tfi-a-riz), v.t. pret. <fepp. 
sanctuarized ; ppr. sanetuarizing. [From 
sanctuary.] To shelter by means of a sanc- 
tuary or sacred privileges. 

No place, indeed, should murder sanctuartse. 

Shak. 

Sanctuary (aangk'tu-a-riX n. [IiY. sanctu- 
aire; L. sanctuarium, from sanctus, sacred.] 
1 A sacred or consecrated place; a holy 
spot ; specifically, {a) in Scrip, the temple 
at Jerusalem, particularly the most retired 
part of it, called the Holy of Holies, In which 
was kept the ark of Hie covenant, and into 
which no person was permitted to enter ex- 
cept the high-priest, and that only once a 
year to intercede for the people. The same 
name was given to the corresponding part 
of the tabernacle in the wilderness, (ol A 
house consecrated to the w'orship of God; a 
place where divine service is performed ; a 
church. Crowds in column’d sanctuaries.' 
Tennyson, (c) The cella or sacred part of 
an Egyptian, Greek, or Roman temple, (d) In 
the Roni. Cath. Ch the presbytery or that 
part of a church whei*e the altar is placed. 

2. A place of protection; a sacred asylum. 

Our firesides must be our sanctuaries, our refuges 
from misfortune, our dioice retreat from .'ill the world. 

Goldsmith. 

3. Right of affording such protection or 
shelter; the privilege attached to certain 
places in virtue of which criminals taking 
refuge iu them are protected from the ordi- 
nary operation of the law. From the time 
of Constantine downwards certain churches 
have been set apart in many Catholic coun- 
tries to be an asylum for fugitives from the 
hands of justice. In England, particularly 
down to the Reformation, any person who 
had taken refuge In a sanctuary was secured 
against punishment— except when charged 
irith treason or sacrilege — if within the 
space of forty days he gave signs of repent- 
ance, and subjected himself to banishment 
By the act 21 James I. xxviii., the privilege 
of sanctuary for crime was finally abolished 
Various sanctuaries, however, for debtors 
continued to exist in and about London till 
1697, when they too were abolished. In 
Scotland the Abbey of Holyrood House and 
its precincts still retain the privilege of 
giving sanctuary to debtors When a person 
retires to the sanctuary he is protected 
against personal diligence, which protection 
continues for twenty -four hours; but to en- 
joy it longer the peraon must enter his name 
in the books kept by the bailie of the abViey. 
From the abolition of imprisonment for debt 
this sanctuary is no longer used. 

These laws, whoever made them, bestowed on 
temples the privilege of sanctuary Milton. 

4. Refuge in a sacred place; shelter; protec- 
tion. '\\e\d me sanctuary.’ Tennyson. 

The admirable works of painting were made fuel 
for the fire ; but some reliques of it took sanctuary 
under ground, and escaped the coimiion desti^ 

Sanctum (sangk'tum), n. [L ] A sacred 
place; a private retreat or room; as, an 
editofa sanctum.— Sanctum sanctorum, ‘ the 
holy of holies.' The innennost or holiest 
place of the Jewish tabernacle or temple. 
See Holy. 

Sanctus (sangk^tus), n. In music, an anthem 
beginning with the Latin word sanctus, 
holy. 

BanctUS>beIl (sangk'tns-bel), n. In the R. 
Cath. Ch. same as Saoring-bell. 

Band (sand), n. [A. Sax sand; Dan. Sw. and 
G. sand, Icel. sandr, D. zand. Probably 
from same root as L. sabulum, sand, gravel ] 
1. Fine particles of stone, particularly of 
siliceous stone in a loose state, but not re- 
duced to powder or dust; a collection of 
siliceous granules not coherent when wet. 
Most of the sands which we observe are the 
ruins of disintegrated rocks, and are red, 
white, gray, or black, according to the rocks 
from which they were derived, such as gran- 
itic, porphyritic, and other crystalline rocks. 
Valuable metallic ores, as those of gold, 
platinum, tin, copper, iron, titanium, often 
occur in the form of sand or mixed with 
that substance. Pure siliceous sands are 
very valuable for the manufacture of glass, 
for making mortars, filters, ameliorating 
dense clay soils, for making moulds in found- 
ing. and many other purposes —2. pi Tracts 
of land consisting of sand, like the deserts 
of Arabia and Africa; also, tracts of sand 
exposed by the ebb of the tide; as, the Lib- 
yan sands; the Solway sands.— B. The sand 

, pin; note, not, mdve; tube, tul), bpll; 


in a sand-glass or hour-glass; hence, the 
time one has to live; period of life. 

Now our sands are almost run. Shak. 

The sands are numbered that make up m^^e. 

Sand (sand), v. t. 1. To sprinkle with sand ; 
spectncally, to powder with sand, as a freshly 
painted surface, in order to make it resemble 
stone. See Sanded. —2. To drive upon a 
sand-bank. 

Travellers and seamen, when they hive been 
sanded or dashed on a rock, for ever after fear not 
that mischance only, but all such dangers whatso- 
ever. Burton. 

Sandal ( san'dal ), n. [ Fr. sandale, L. san- 
dalium, from Gr. sandalion, sandalon. ] 1. A 
kind of shoe, consisting of a sole fastened 
to the foot, generally by means of straps. 



Grecian and Roman Sandals. 


crossed over and wound round the ankle. 
Originally sandals were made of leather, 
but they afterwards became articles of great 
luxury, being made of gold, silver, and other 
precious materials, and beautifully orna- 
mented.— 2 The official shoe of a bishop or 
abbot. They were commonly made of red 
leather, and sometimes of silk or velvet 
richly embroidered. —8. A tie or strap for 
fastening a shoe over the foot or round the 
ankle. 'Open-work stockings, and slioe.s 
with sandcus.' Dickens. 

Sandal (san'dal), n. Sandal-wood. ‘Toys 
in lava, fans of sandal’ Tennyson. 

Sandaliform ( san'dal-i-form ), a. Shaped 
like a sandal or slipper. 

Sandalled (san'dald), p and a. 1. Wearing 
sandals.— 2. Shaped like a sandal or slipper; 
having the appearance of a sandal ; fasten- 
ing with a sandal. ‘Her sandalled shoes in 
an old threadbare velvet reticule ' Dickens. 

Sandal' wood (sau'dal-wtidV n. [Ar sandal, 
from Skr. chandana, sanaal-wood.] The 
wood of several species of the genus San- 
talum, natives of the East Indies and tropi- 
cal islands of the Pacific Ocean. S. album 
is a low tree, having a general resemblance 
to privet. When the tree becomes old, the 
harder central wood acquires a yellow col- 
our and a strong scent which is very fatal 



Sandal-wood (Santalum album). 


to Insects. On this account it is used for 
making cabinets, &c., which are very suitable 
for the preservation of such articles os are 
subject to the ravages of insects. Yellow 
sandal-wood Is the produce of a different 
species, S. Freydnetumum, a native of the 
Handwlch Islands and Indian Archipelago, 
and from these regions the Chinese import 
it, chiefly for the purpose of burning It both 
in their temples and in their houses. See 
Santalum.— H ed sandal-wood, or red san- 
ders-vjood, is the produce of a tree of the 
genus Pterocarpus, the P. santalinus, a 

oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y. Sc. fey. 
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xuitiy« of India. It 1b used as a dye-wood, 
and as a slight astringent in medicme. The 
colouring principle is called santaline. (See 
PTVROOARPUS.) The Adenantherapavonvna, 
a native of the Bast Indies, and allied to 
the acacias, the chips of which yield a deep 
red dye, is sometimes called red sandal- 

MOOOd, 

Ban da r aoh (san'da-rak), n. [L. aandaracha, 
from Gr. aandarakd, sandaracM, a word of 
Oriental origin; Ar. eandarUs, Vev.aandarah, 
Skr. sindHra, realgar.] 1. A resin in white 
tears, more transparent than those of mastic, 
which exudes from the bark of the sandarach- 
tree (Callitria quadrivalvie; Thyia articulata 
of some botanists). (See next article ) It is 
used as pounce powder for strewing over 
paper erasures (see PouNOK), as incense, and 
for making a pale varnish for light-coloured 
woods. Called also Juniper-remi —2. In 
mineral, red sulphuret, or proto-sulphuret, 
of arsenic ; realgar. Also spelled 8an~ 
darac. 

Sand^aoh-tre^ (san^da-rak-tre), n. The 
Callitrw quadrivalvis, a native of the moun- 
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tains of Morocco. It is a large tree with strag- 
gling branches; the timber is fragrant, hard, 
dui*able, mahogany-coloured, and is largely 
used in the construction of mosques and 
similar buildings in the north of Africa. 
See SANPAllACH 

Band-bag (saud'bag), n. A bag filled with 
sand; as, (a) a bag of sand or earth, and 
used in a fortitlcatiou for repairing breaches. 
&c. (6) A leathern cushion, tightly filled 
with flue sand, used by engravers to prop 
their work at a convenient angle, or to give 
free motion to a plate or cut in engi’aving 
curved lines, Ac (c) A form of ballast used 
in boats and balloons, (d) A bag of sand 
fastened to tlie end of a staff and formerly 
employed in the challenges of yeomen, in- 
stead of the sword and lance, the weapons 
of knights and gentlemen Shak. (e) A bag 
of sand which used to be attached to a quin- 
tain (which see) 

Band-ball (sand'bn.1), n a bail of soap 
mixed with fine sand for the toilet 

Bandbank (sand'bank), n A i)ank of sand; 
especially, a bank of sand fonned by tides 
or currents 

Band-batb (sand'bath), n. 1 A vessel con- 
taining warm or hot sand, used as an equa- 
ble heater for retorts, Ac., iu various che- 
mical processes. — 2. In med. a form of bath 
In which the boily is covered with warm or 
sea sand. 

8and-b6d (sandbed), n. In metal, the bed 
into which the iron from the blast-furnace 
is run; the floor of a foundry in which large 
castings are made 

Band-blast (sand'blast), n. A method of 
engraving aud cutting glass and other hard 
materials i)y the percussive force of parti- 
cles of sand driven by a steam or air blast. 
Called also Sand^jet. 

Band-blind (sand'blind), a. [Cormpted for 
sam-blind, sam being A Sax. prefix sdm, 
half, cog. with L. semi, half.] Having de- 
fective or imperfect sight. 

0 heavens, this is my true-begotten father ! who 
behrgmoretimn uind bhnd, high gravel-blind, knows 
me not, 

Sand-blindnasB (saud'blind-nes), n State 
of being sand-blind. 

Band-boz (sand'boks), n. 1. A box with a 
perforated top or cover for sprinkling paper 
with sand.— 2. A box filled with sand, usu- 
ally placed in front of the driving-wheel of 


a locomotive, with a pipe to guide the sand 
to the rail when the wheels slip owing to 
frost, wet, &c.— 8. A tree or plant of the 
genus Hura, the H. ere- 
^ans. (See Hura.) 

The fruits are of the 
shape sliown in the cut, 
about the size of an 
orange, having a number 
of cells, each contain- 
ing a seed. When ripe Fruit of the Sand-box 
and dry they burst with Ttec{Huracn^teans). 
a sharp report 

Sand-boy (sand'boi), n A boy employed in 
carrying or carting sand. 

Sand-canal (sand^ka-nal), n. In zooL the 
tube by whicn water is conveyed from the 
exterior to the anibulacral or locomotive 
system of the Echinodermata. 

Sand-COm (saud'korn), n. A grain of sand. 
Sand-crab (sand'krab), n. See Ocypoda, 
Sand-crack (sand'krak), n. A fissure or 
perpendicular crack occurring in tlie hoof 
of a liorse, the effect of which, if neglected, 
ig to lame the horse. 

Sand-drift (8and'drift),n Drifting or drifted 
sand ; a mound of drifted sand 
Sanded (sand'ed), 2>- and a 1. Sprinkled 
with sand ‘The whitewashed wall, the 
nicely sanded floor ’ Qoldamith —2 Covered 
with sand. 

The river pours along 

Resistless, roaring dreadful down it conies ; 

Then o’er the sanded valley floating spreads. 

Diomson. 

3 Of a sandy colour. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 

So flew’d, so sanded, and their heads are hung 

With cars that sweep away the morning dew 

Shak. 

4 Short-sighted [iTovinclal English. ] 
Sand-eel (sand'll), n A name common to 

a family (Ammodytidro) of apodal (teleos- 
tean) fishes, and more specifically to the 
members of the genus Ammodytes The 
body is slender and cylindrical, somewhat 
resembling that of an eel, and varying from 
4 inches to about 1 foot in length, of a beau- 
tiful silvery lustre, destitute of ventral fins, 
and tlie scales hardly perceptible; tlie head | 
is compressed, and the lower jaw larger i 
than tlie upper. Tliere are two British I 
species, bearing the name of launce, viz. 
the Ammodytes lohianm, or wide-mouthed i 
launce, and the 
A. alliciens or 
lancea, or 
small-mouthed 
launce They 
are of frequent 
occurrence on 
our coasts, 
burying them- 
selves in tlie 
sand to the 
depth of 6 or 7 Sand-ecl {Ammodytes tobtanns) 
inches during p. Pectoral flu 

the time it is 

left dry by the ehlj-tide, whence the former 
is «lug out by flshermeu for bait. They are 
delicate food. 

Sandemanlan (san-de-ma'iii-an), n. A fol- 
lower of Robert Sandeman, a Scotch Aiiti- 
noniiari tlieologuin ; one of tlie sect called 
Glassites See Glassite 
Sandemaiiiaiilsm (san-de-ma'ni-au-izm), n. 
The principles of the Sandeniaiiiaus. 
Sanderllng (sari'dfir-ling), n. (From sand, 
because It finds its food among the moist 
sands of the sea-shore ] A small wading 
bird, the Are7iai'm mdgaris, or Cnlidris ar- 
enaria, which frequents many of our ehoi'ea. 

It attains a length of 8 inches, and in win- 
ter is of an ashen-gray hue on the upper 
parts and white below. Theplum^e is of a 
reddish brown, mottled with black in spring: 

It feeds on small marine insects, and differs 
from the sandpipers only in having no 
hinder-toe Called also Ox-bird. 

Sanders, Sanders-wood (aan'ddrz, sau'- 

d6rz-wud). See SANDAL- WOOD. 
Sanders-blue (sand'^rz-blO), n. Same as 
Saunders-hhie. 

Sandever (san'de-vftr), n. Same as Sandi- 
ver. 

Sand-fla.g (sand^fiag), n. Sandstone of a 
lamellar or fla^y stnicturo. 

The face of that lofty cape is composed of the 
soft and crumbling stone called sand-Jlag, which 
gradually yields to the action of the atmosphere, 
and becomes split into large masses. 

Sir ly. Scott. 

Sand-flea (saud'fle), n. A small amphipo- 
dons crustacean of the genus Talitrus (T. I 
loeueta), common along most sea-shores. i 
The sand-fleas swim on their side when in 


tlie water, and leap with great activity on 
land. Tliey are sometimes found in great 
swarms, especially amount sea-weed oast 
up on the beach. Called also Beach 
and Sand^hopper. 

Sand-flood (sand'flud), n. A vast body of 
sand moving or borne along the deserts of 
Arabia. Bruce. 

Band-flnke (8and'flflk),n. See Sand-nbokeb. 
B^d-fly ( sand'fll ), n. A minute dipterous 
insect of the genus Sinmlium, family Tipu- 
lidaj, aud sub-order Nemocera. Their bite 
often causes painful swelUngs. 

Sand-gall (sand'galXn. Same as Sand-pipe. 
Sand-glass (sanirglas), n. An hour-glass. 
Sand-grass (saud'gras), n. Grass that grows 
on sandy soil as by the sea-shore. The name 
is peculiarly applied to those grasses which, 
by their wide-spreading and tenacious roots, 
enable the sandy soil to resist the eucroacli- 
meuts of the sea. 

The sand-grasses, hlymits arenartns, Arundo 
arenarta, are valuable binding weeds on shifty 
sandy shores. Henfrey. 

Sand -grouse ( sand'grous ). n. A genus 
(Pterocles) of gallinaceous birds, family Tet- 
raonidsB, closely allied to the grouse. They 
are natives chiefly of the warm parts of Asia 
and Africa, and are most abundant in arid 
sandy plains Two species, the banded 
sand-grouse (/*. arenariud) and the pin- 
tailed sand-grouse (P. eetariwa') are found in 
the south of Europe. 

Sand-Heat (sandliet), n. The heat of warm 
sand iu chemical operations 
Sand- hill (sand'hil), n. A hill of sand, or a 
hill covered with sand. ‘The sand-hills of 
the sea ’ Shelley 

Sand-hopper (sand'hop-^r), n. A small 
erustaceous auimal of the genus Talitrus. 
Hee Sand-flea. 

Sandiness (sand'i-nes), n. l. The state of 
being sandy. 

I.et such pretenders suspect the sandifiess and 
hollowness ot their foundation. South. 

2. Tlie state of being of a sandy colour. 
Sandlsh (saml'ish), a. Approaching the na- 
ture of sand, loose; not compact. ‘Fresh 
sandish eartli ’ Evelyn. 

Sandiirer (snn'di-v6r), n. [A corruption of 
IV sel de vet re, salt of glass.] The saline 
scum which is cast up from the materials 
of glass in fusion, and floating on the top is 
scnnimed off. It is used, when pulverized, 
as a polishing substance. Called also Sand- 
ever and Glass-gall. 

Sandix (san'diks), n [h, from Gr. sandyx, 
a bright red colour.] An old term applied 
to red-lead prepai'ed by calcining carbonate 
of lead Written also Sandyx 
Sand-Jet (sand'jet), n. Same as Sand-blast. 
Sand-lance, Sand-launce (sandlans), n. 
Same us Sand-eel 

Sand-Uzard (sandTiz-^rd), n. A saurian 
reptile (Lacerta agilis or L. stirjmLm) 
found on sandy heaths in Great Britain. 
It is about 7 inches long, variable in colour, 
but generally saudy-brown on the upper 
jiarts, witli darker blotches iuterspei’sed, 
and liaving black rounded spots witli a 
yellow or white centre on the sides. 
Sand-martin (sand'mkr-tin), n. A species 
of swallow, the Hirundo ripaiia. It is 
regarded as the smallest of the British 
swallows, is brown above and wlilte below, 
with a dark-brown band on tlie breast. It 
is named from building its nest in the sandy 
banks of rivers and in gravel-pits. Also 
called the Bank Swallow. 

Sand-mole (sand'mdl), n. See Bathyer- 
ous. 

Sand-mjniile (sand'mfer-tl), n. The Ame- 
rican name for a plant of the genus Lero- 
phylluni, nat order Ericaceae (heath worts), 
a native of New Jersey. It Is a low, branchy, 
evergreen shrub, with terminal clusters of 
small white flowers. 

Sand-necker (sand'nek-Sr), n. A local name 
fora variety of plaice (Platessa Itmandoides). 
Called also Sand-fivke. 

Sandorloiun (san-dor'i-kum), n. [From san- 
toor, the Malay name of the tree.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Meliaceaj. S. indveurn, 
the only species, is an elegant tree of con- 
siderable size, found in the Molucca and 
Philippine Islands, as well as in the southern 
parts of India The fruit is acid, and may 
be mixed with syrups to make cooling drinks. 
The root is bitter aud is used in medicine. 
Sand-paper (sand'pa-p6r), n Paper covered 
on one sule with a fine gritty substance for 
smoothing and polishing wood-work. 
Sand-picture (sand'pik-tiir), n. A picture 
fonned by arranging sand of vai’lous tints 
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on a glutinous ^und so that the general 
effect is similar to that of a coloured ]^oture. 
fland-plps (sand^pip), n. In geol. a name 

g iven to long, perpendicular, cylindrical 
ollowB, tapering to a point, i^netrating 
sometimes deeply into the chalk, and so 
called from being tilled with sand, gravel, 
or clay. Such pipes may have taken their 
ori^i from the rotatory motion of stones 
drilling holes in the chalk, but they have 
probably been continued by the slow action 
of water charged with carbonic acid pene- 
trating the holes, and perhaps deepened 
in modern times by the action of humic 
acid derived from the roots of treea Called 
also Sand-gall 

Eandpiper (sand'pi-per), n. A name applied 
to several grallatorial birds of the family 
Longirostres, and of the genera Tringa, Te- 
tanus, Pelidna, Actilis, <fec. They are all 
shore birds allied to the snipe, ruff, plover, 
curlew, god wit, &c. , vrith whom they consti- 
tute the family Scolopacidse of some writera 
The knot {Tringa Canutxis), known variously 
as the red sandpiper or ash-coloured sand- 
piper, in accordance with the varying hue of 
its plumage, is about 10 inches in length, ap- 
pearing off our coasts in great flocks in winter. 
The common sandpiper or summer -pipe 
{Totanus hypoleiicus) visits ns in summer 
The green sandpiper {Totanus oehropxts), 
on the contrary, leaves us for the north in 
summer. The little sandpiper or little 
stint {Tnnga ininuta), an Indian and South 
African bird, is occasionally seen in Britain. 
The purple sandpiper {Tringa maritima), a 
native of Greenland, Spitzbergen, <fec , is also 
a summer visitant. The dunlin, ^eenshank, 
and redshanks are also known as sandpipers | 
Sand-pipers of various species are abundant [ 
in North America, and in winter in the West 
Indies 

Sand-prey. Sand-pride (sand'pra, sand'- 
prid), n. The mud-lamprey (the A m moccEtes 
branch ialis). It rarely exceeds 6 or 7 inches 
in length, is of a yellowish-brown colour, 
has a horse-shoe shaped mouth, and is con- 
sidered peculiar to the rivers of England 
and Scotland. 

Sand-pump (sand'pump), n. A cylindrical 
metallic case or tube having at the bottom 
a valve opening inwardly and used for re- 
moving the sand which collects in the bore 
when a well, <fec., is being diilled. On the 
drill being temporarily removed the sand- 
pump is lowered, the water and dirt force 
up the valve and enter the tube, the valve 
dropping again to prevent their return 
This being repeated again and again the 
tube becomes ftlled, on which it is drawn 
to the surface and emptied. 

Sand-rock (sand'rokx n. A rock composed 
of cemented sand. 

Sand-abOt (sand'shot), n. Small cast-iron 
balls, such as grape, canister, or case, cast 
in sand, larger bells being cast in iron 
moulds. 

Sand- smelt (sand 'smelt), 7i. A fish, the 
Atherina presbyter. Called also Athenne. 
See Atherina. 

Sand-star (sand'star), n A star-hsh of tf)e 
genus Ophlura, order Ophiuroldea, having 
five long slender amis attached to a circular 
disc. 

Sandstone (sand'stdn), n. Stone composed 
of agglutinated of sand, which may 

be calcareous, siliceous, or of any other 
mineral nature. Sandstone is in most cases 
chiefly composed of particles of quartz, 
united by a cement The cement is in 
variable quantity, and may be calcareous 
or marly, argillaceous or ar^jillo-ferruglnous, 
or even siliceous. The grains of quartz are 
sometimes scarcely distinguishable by the 
naked eye, and sometimes are equal in size 
to a nut or an egg. as in those sandstones 
called conglomerates, or sometimes pud- 
ding-stone or breccia The texture of some 
sandstones is very close, while in others it 
is very loose and porous. Some sandstones 
have a slaty structure, and have been called 
sandstone slate. In colonr sandstone varies 
from gray to reddish-brown, in some cases 
uniform, in others variegated. In addition 
to quartz some sandstones contain grains of 
fel^r, flint, and siliceous slate, or plates 
of imca. Some sandstones are ferruginous, 
containing an oxide or the carbonate of iron 
Sandstone, though a secondary rock, has 
been formed at Cerent periods and under 
different circumstances, and is hence associ- 
ated with different rocks or formations. It 
is in general distinctly stratified, and the 
heda horizontally arranged, but sometimes 


they are much inclined, or even vertical. 
Sandstone in some of its varieties is very 
useful in the arts, and is often known by the 

I vjxmeot freestone. When sufficiently solid it 
is employed as a building stone. Some varie- 
ties are used as millstones for grinding meal, 
or for wearing down other materials prepara- 
tory to a polish, and some are used for whet- 
stones. —NeMD red sandstone, in geol , a series 
of brick-red strata lying immeaiately above 
the Permian strata. The new red sandstone 
system, as at first designated, included two 
groups of rocks, the one containing fossils be- 
longmg to the palesozoic age, the other inclos- 
ing mesozolc remains. These have, therefore, 
been separated, and the name Permian given 
to the older and lower group, and that of 
triassic or new red sandstone to the newer 
and upper. (See Permian, Triassic. ) The 
trias of England consists of red sandstones, 
conglomerates, and marls, with a small ad- 
mixture of dolomite and important beds of 
rock-salt. In Germany it contains the 
Mnschelkalk. — Old red sandstone, a group of 
strata, chiefly sandstones and conglomerates, 
whose universally red colour suggested their 
name. They are largely developed on the 
liorders of Wales, in the Cambrian district, 
the central valley of Scotland, along the 
shores of the Moray Eirth, the county of 
Caithness, and the Orkney s. The lower strata 
pass into the upper Silurian, the upper beds 
pass into the carboniferous, a middle group 
being recognized only in the north of Scot- 
land Fossils are few in comparison to the 
thickness of the strata But from the fossils 
and the red colour of the beds Sir Andrew C. 
Ramsay infers that they were formed in land- 
locked continental basins ; they would thus 
represent the great land surfaces which re- 
placed the Silurians, and were in tum re- 
placed by the carboniferous seas The marine 
deposits of the old red sandstone period are 
represented by the Devonians of England and 
the Continent; Devonian and old red sand- 
stone are not therefore sjmonymous In 
Kussia the same beds contain Devonian and 
old red sandstone fossils. Perhaps the name 
may disappear, the members of the group 
being referred to the Silurian and carbon- 
iferous formations, with which they are re- 
spectively conformable. See Devonian 

Sand-storm (sand'storm), n A violent com- 
motion of sand caused by wind 

Sand-sucker (sand'suk-er), « The same as 
Sand-necker. 

Sand-tube (sand'tub), n A tube made of 
sand ; specifically, a vitrified tube of sand 
produced by lightning; a fulgurite. 

Sand -wasp (sand'wftsp), n A hymenop- 
terous insect of the genus Ainmoi)hila, be- 
longing to a group which, from their peculiar 
habits, are termed Fossores or diggers The 
sand -wasp inhabits sunny banks in sandy 
situations, running among grass, &c., with 
great activity, and continually vibrating its 
antennas and wings. The female is armed 
with a sting. 

Sandwich (sand'wich), n. [After an Earl of 
Sandwich, who brought it into fashion ] 
1 Two thin slices of bread, plain or buttered, 
with some savoury food, as sliced or potted 
meat, fish, or the like, fiavoured with mus- 
tard, (fee , between. 

Claret, sanchvich, and an appetite. 

Are things which make an English evening pass. 

Byron. 

Hence— 2. Anything resembling a sandwich; 
something dissimilar placed between two 
other things, as a man carrying two adver- 
tising-boards, one before and one behind, a 
man placed between two ladies, or the like. 

A pale young man with feeble whiskers and a stiff 
white neckcloth came walking down the lancew sand- 
luich — having a lady, that is, on each arm. 7 hackeray. 

Sandwich (sand'wich), v t. To make into a 
sandwich; to insert between something dis- 
similar, in the manner of the meat in a sand- 
wich ; to fit between other parts. [Oolloq. 1 

Sand-WOrm(8and'w6rm),n. Aname applied 
to various species of annelides that inhabit 
sand. 

Sandwort (sand'wCrt), n. The common 
name of several British species of plants of 
the genus Arenarla, iiat. order Caryo})hyl- 
laceae. They are found growing in sandy 
situations, but are of no value. 

Sandy (Baud'! ), a. l. Consisting of or abound- 
ing with sand; full of sand; covered or sprin- 
kled with sand; as, a sandy desert or plain; 
nsandy road or soil. ‘ The sandj/ hour-glass.’ 
Shak.—2. Resembling sand; hence, unstable; 
shifting; not firm or solid. 

Favour, so bottomed upon the sandy foundation of 
personal re^>ects only, cannot be long lived Bacon, 


8. Of the colour of sand ; of a yellowish-red 
colour; as, sandy hair. 

Sandy -layerodc (sand'i-l&'ver-ok), n. A 
bird, the sanderling. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
Sandyx See Sandix. 

Sane (s&n), a. [L. sanus, sound, whole, 
healthy. Same root as Gr. saos, sds, safe 
and sound.] 1. Mentally sound; not disor- 
dered in mind; not deranged; having the 
regular exercise of reason and other facul- 
ties of the mind ; as, a sane person ; a per < 
sou of a sane mind. 

I vroke sane, but well-nigh close to death. Tennyson. 

2. Healthy. [Rare.] 

Saneness (san'nes), n. State of being sane 
or of sound mind; sanity. 

Sang (sang), pret. of sing. 

Sang (Bang), n. A song. [Scotch.] 

Sang (sang), n. In the United States, a cor- 
ruption 01 ginseng. 

Sangaree (sang'ga-re), n. [From Sp, sangria, 
a beverage madfe with red wine, from san- 
gre, blood, from L. sanguis, blood (whence 
sanguinary).] Wine and water sweetened 
and spiced, and sometimes iced : often used 
as a refreshing drink in warm countries. 

Sangaree (sang'ga-re), v.t To reduce in 
strength and sweeten: applied to fermented 
liquors, as wine, ale. Ac 

Sangaree (sang'ga-re), v.i. To drink sanga- 
ree. ' Sangareed with bearded Tartars in 
the mountains of the moon.' Aytoun. 

Sang-froid (sang'frwa), n. [Fr. , cold blood. ] 
Freedom from agitation or excitement of 
mind ; coolness ; indifference ; calmness in 
trjing circumstances. 

There he stood with such sangfroid, that greater 
Could scarce be shown even by a mere spectator. 

Byron. 

Sanglac (san'ji-ak). See Sanjak 

Sanglacate (san'ji-a-kat) Hee Sanjakatb. 

Sanglier (sang'li-fer), n [Fr.] In her. a 
wild boar. 

Sangraal (sung-ra'al), n Same as Sangreal 

SangreaJl (sang-ra'al), n. [Lit holy dish, the 
san- being from I. sanctus, holy See Grail. ] 
The holy vessel from which our Lord ate 
the paschal lamb or dispensed the wine at 
the last supper. See Graii. 

Sangu (sang'gu), n Tlic native name of 
the Abyssinian ox, characterized by the 
great si/e of its horns 

Sanguiferous (sang-gwif'^r-us), a [L. san- 
gx^er— sanguis, blood, and few, to carry.] 
(’onveying blood; as, sanguiferous vessels, 
tlial is, the arteries and veins Derham. 

Sanguification (Bang'gM'i-fl-ka"8hon), n. 
[I'r., from L sanguis, blood, and facio, to 
make ] The production of blood ; the con- 
version of chyle into blood Arbxithnot. 

Sanipilfier (sang'gwi-fi-fr), n. A producer 
of mood Sir J. Flayer 

Sax^niifluOUB (sang-gwif'Iu-us), a. [L. san- 
guis, blood, and flxio, to flow ] Hoating or 
running >vith blood. 

Sangnlfy (san^gwi-fi), v.i pret. sanguified; 
ppr. sanguifying. [L sangxiis, blood, and 
facia, to make. ] To produce blood. Sir M. 
Hale. 

SangulgenouB (sang-gwij'en-us), a. [L. san- 
guis, bmod, and genere or gignere, to pro- 
duce ] Producing blood ; as, sanguigenous 
food. Gregory. 

Sanguln (san^gwin), a See Sanguine. 

Sangulnaria (sang-gwi-na'ri-a), n. [From 
L sanguis, sanguinis, blood— all the parts 
of the plant yielding a red juice when cut 
or broken ] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Papaveraceee. The S. canadensis is the puc- 
coou or blood-root of North America; a tu- 
berous-rooted perennial with a single- 
stalked leaf and solitary white flowers. It 
is emetic and purgative in large doses, and 
in smaller quantities is stimulant, diapho- 
retic, and expectorant 

Sanguinarily (sang'gwin-a-ri-li), adv. In a 
sanguinary manner; oloodthirstily. 

Sanguinarlness (song'gwiu-a-ri-nes), n. 
Qumity of being sanguinary. 

Sanguinary ( sang'gwiu-a-ri ), a. [L. sanr 
guinarius, from sanguis, blood; Fr. sanguin- 
aire.] 1. Consisting of blood; formed of 
blood; as, a sangxiinary stream.— 2. Bloody; 
attended with much bloodshed; murderous; 
as, a sanguinary war, contest, or battle. — 

3. Bloodthirsty; cruel; eager to shed blood. 

Paiision . . . makes us brutal and sanjruinoMy. 

Broome. 

The code of laws is san^tnary in the extreme. 

Broueham. 

Hyn, Bloody, murderous, bloodthirsty, sav- 
age, cruel. 

Sanguinary (sang'gwln-a-rl), n. [L. «aw- 
gxnnaria herba, an herb that stanches blood. 
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See above.] A plant, Achillea millefolium. 
See Miltoil. 

Samnitne (sang^gwin), a. [Fr. sanguin; L. 
sanguineus, from satiauis, blood,] 1. Hav- 
ing the colour of blood; red; as, a sanguine 
colour or countenance. ‘ The sanguine col- 
our of the leaves ' (of a rose). Shak. 

he was ; a but less vivid hue 
Than of that islet in the chesnut^bloom 
Flamed in his check Tennysott. 

2. Abounding with blood; plethoric; charac- 
terized by fulness of habit, vigour, muscu- 
larity, activity of circulation, <fec. ; as, a san- 

? uine habit or body; a person of a sanguine 
emperament (as opposed to the phleg- 
matic, melancholic, &c , temperaments) — 
3. Cheerful; warm; ardent; as, a sanguine 
temper.— 4. Anticipating the best; not de- 
sponding; confident; as, he is sanguine in 
his expectations of success —5 In her. same 
as Murrey (which see) It is expressed in 
engraving by diagonal lines crossing each 
other.— S yn. Warm, ardent, animated, lively, 
confident, hopeful. 

Sazuniine (sang'gwin), n 1 Blood colour. 
2. Bloodstone, with which cutlers stained 
the hilts of swords, <fec. 

(sang'gwin), v t. prot A pp. san- 
auined; ppr. sanguining 1 To stain with 
blood; to ensanguine * 111 sanguined with 
an innocent’s blood ’ Fanshaw.~% To stain 
or varnish with a Vilood colour. ‘What ra- 
pier? gilt, silvered, or sanguined.’ Min- 
shew. 

San^nilneleSB (sang'gwin-les), a. Destitute 
of blood; pale [Rare ] 

SangUlnely ( sang'gwin-li ), adv In a san- 
guine maimer; ardently; with confidence of 
success. ‘Too sangtiinely hoping to shine 
on in their meridian.’ Chesterfield. 
SangUineneSB (sang'gwin-ues), n. The state 
or ([uality of being sanguine; as, (<i) redness; 
colour of blood in the skin ; as, sanguine- 
ness of countenance. (&) Fulness of blood ; 
plethora; as, sanguineness of habit, (c) Ar- 
dour; heat of temper; confidence. ‘Natural 
courage or sanguine ness of temper ’ Dr. U 
More. 

8ax^nineou8 (sang-gwin'e-us), a. [L. san- 
guinen^ See SANGUINE ] 1. Appertaining 
to the blood; bloody 'Sanguineous par- 
ticles.’ Sir T. Broione.—2. Abounding with 
blood ; plethoric ; sanguine, as to tempera- 
ment Arbuthnot.—S. Confident; ardent — 
4 Of a red or blood colour; crimson. ‘A 
hue fierce and sanguineous.’ Keats 
SangXliziity (sang-gwiu'i-ti), n. Sanguine- 
neas Swift. 

SanguinlyorouB, SangulvorouB (sang- 
gwi-niv'o-rus, sang-gwiv'o-rus), a [L. san- 
miis, sanguinis, blood, and voro, to eat ] 
Eating or subsisting on blood, 
flangubiolexicy t (saug-gwin'o-Ien-si), 11 . 
Bloodiness; tmrst for blood. ‘That great 
red dragon with seven heads, so called from 
his san( 7 uinoie»ici/. ’ Dr. H. Mare. 
Sanguinolent (sang-gwin'O-lent), a. [L. san- 
uinolentvs.] Tinged or mingled with blood; 
loody Dunglison. 

Sanguisorba ( 8 ang-gwi- 80 i*'ba), n. [From 
L. sanguis, blood, and sorheo, to absorb; 
S. officinalis was formerly supposed to be a 
powerful vulnerary. ] A genus of plants, the 
type of the sub-order San^uisorbeae, in the 
nat. order Rosaceae. Of this genus there are 
several species, most of which possess as- 
tringent properties The common buruet 
S. officinalis) is a native of Britain, growing 
n moist pastures, and having smooth pin- 
nate leaves and terminal ovate heads of 
small dark-purple flowers. 

SangUlBOrbeSB ( 8 ang-gwi- 80 r'be-e),n yl. One 
oftne sub- orders of the nat order Rosaceae, 
consisting of herbaceous or undershnibby 
exogens. It is distinguished from Rosacea? 
proper by the constantly spetalous flowers, 
indurated calyx, and solitary, or almost soli- 
tary, carpels. 

Sanig^BUga (sang'gwi-su-ga), n. [L. , a leech 
— sanguis, blood, and sugo, to suck.] A 

S enus of abranchiate annelidans, of which 
tie medicinal leech (S. medicinalis) is the 
type. S. officinalis is the Hungarian or 
green leech used in the south of Europe, i 
IjBKOH 

SsuOLglLlBUge (sang'gwi-suj), n. The blood- 
sucker; a leech or horse-leech. See San- 
GUISUGA. 

(san'he-drim), n. [Heb. sanhe- 
drin, from Gr. sun edr ion— sun, with, toge- 
ther, and hedra, seat.] The great council 
among the Jews, whose jurisdiction ex- 
tendi to all Important affairs. They re- 
ceived appeals from inferior tribunals, ami 
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had power of life and death. The sanhe- 
drim had a president, generally the high- 
priest. and a vice-president. The other 
members consisted of chief-priests, elders, 
and scribes, in all amounting to seventy- 
one or seventy-two, including the high- 
priest. Written also Sanhedrin. 

Sanhlta (san'hi-ta), n. [Hind.] The name 
of that portion of the Vedas, or sacred writ- 
ings of the Brahmans, which contains the 
mantra or hymns. 

Sanicle (san'i-kl), n. [Fr. sanicle, from L. 
sano, to heal— from the supposed healing 
virtues of Sanicula europcea.] A plant of 
the genus Sanicula (which see). 

Sanicula (sa-nik'fi-la), n A genus of plants 
belonging to the nat. order Umbelliferai. 
S. europcea (wof)d-8anicle or self-heal) is 
found in Britain growing in woods. It is 
now totally neglected as an officinal plant 
It has palmate, smooth, glossy leaves, and 
umbellate heads of minute pinkish flowers. 
Sanldine (sau'i-dini.n. Glassy felspar, nearly 
allied to common felspar. 

Sanies (sa'ui-ez), n [L , bloody matter.] A 
thin reddish discharge from wounds or 
sores; a serous matter, less thick and white 
than pus, and having a slight tinge of 
red 

Sanify (san'i-fl), v t. [L. sanus, healthy, and 
Jncio, to make ] To make healthy; to im- 
prove in sanitary conditions. [Rare ] 

Wlien tills IS achieved voluntary celibacy will be- 
come discreditable, . and the nreniatnrc deaths 
of the bread-winners disappear before \antfied cities 
and vanishing intemperance. //' k. Greg 

SanlOUS (sa'nius), a [L saniosus, from 
sanies.] 1. Pertaining to sanies, or partak- 
ing of its nature and appearance ; thin and 
serous, with a slight bloody tinge ; as, the 
saniouH matter of an ulcer.— 2. Excreting or 
eflusing a thin serous reddish matter ; as, a 
saaious ulcer. 

Sanitarian (san-i-ta'ri-ani. n. A promoter 
of, or one versed in, sanitary measures or 
reforms 

Sanltarlst (san'i-ta-rist), n. One who advo- 
cates sanitary measures , one especially in- 
terested in sanitary measures or reforms. 
Sanitarium (san-i-ta'ri-um), n A health 
retreat ; speciflcally, a resort or retreat for 
convalescents or others in tropical climates. 
‘Simla, the first sanitarium in India.’ Dun- 
can iOeog. of India) See Sanatorium. 
Sanitary (san'i-ta-n), a. [Fr. sanitaire, from 
I,, irantia#, wealth, soundiiesaof body or mind, 
from sound. See Sane.] Pertaining 
to or designed to secure a healthy state; 
relating to the preservation of health; hygi- 
enic ; as, sanitary laws or reform; sanitary 
science ‘ These great and blessed plans for 
what is called sanitary reform. ’ Kingsley. — 
Sanitary, Sanatory These two words are not 
unfrequently confounded. Sanitary, tromh 
sanitas, health, has the general meaning of 
pertaining to health ; hygienic. Sanatory, 
from L. sano, to make healthy, means per- 
taining to healing or curing ; therapeutic ; 
as, the sanitary condition of the town was 
bad; sanatory medicines or agencies. 
Sanitation (san-i-ta'shon), n. The adop- 
tion of sanitary measures conducing to pre- 
serve the health of a community. Synony- 
mous with Hygiene. 

Sanltist (sun'i-tist), n. Same as Saniiarist 
Examiner neiospaper 

Sanitory (san'i to ri), a. Sanitary [Rare ] 

‘ Estimating in a sanitory point of view the 
v.alue of any liealth station ’ Sir J. D. 

Hooker 

Sanity (san'i-ti), n [L sanitas. See Sane.] 
The state or quality of being sane; sound- 
ness or healthiness of mind; saneness ; as, 
there is no question as to his sanity. 
Sanjak (san'jak), n. [Turk., a standard.] 
A subdivision of an eyalet or minor pri - 
vince of Turkey, so called because the gov- 
ernor of such district, called sanjak-beg, is 
entitled to carry in war a standard of one 
horse-tail Spelled also Sangiac 
Sai^akate (san'jak-at), n A territorial di- 
vision of the Turkisn Empire; a sanjak 
Wiitten also Saugiacate. 

Sank (sangk), pret. of sink. 

Sankkya (Skng'khya), n. [Skr. synthetic 
reasoning.] The name of one of the three 
great systems of Hindu philosophy. It 
teaches how eternal happiness, or complete 
exemption from ill, can be obtaiiieii 
Sannah (san'na), n. 'Ihe name of certain 
kinds of India muslin. 

Sanpan (san'pan), n. Same as Sampan. 
Sane (sknz), prep. [Fr., O.Fr. sens, from L 
kiite, without.] Without, deprived of. 'Sans 
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teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans evetything.' 
Shak. 

I am blest with a wife, heav’n make me thankful, 
Inferior to none, sans pride I speak it. Btau. Ft. 

SanB-0Ul0tt6 (Bknz-ku-lotO, n. [Fr. , without 
breeches. ] 1. A fellow without breeches; a 
ragged fellow. The name sans-cnUcttes was 
given in derision to the popular party by 
the aristocratical in the beginning of tlie 
French revolution of 1789, and was after- 
wards assumed by the patriots as a title of 
honour. Hence— 2. A term applied to a fierce 
republican of any country. 

Sans-culotterle (sknz-kq-lot'rfi), n. [Fr.] 
The party, class, or opinions of the sans- 
culottes. 

SanB-culottic (sanz-ku-lot'ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to or involving sans-culottlsm; revolu- 
tionary; republican Carlyle. 

SanB-CUlottiBm (sanz-ku-lot'izm), n. The 
principles of the sans-culottes; extreme re- 
publicanism 

The French Revolution, or third act, we may well 
call the final one ; for lower than that savage sam- 
culotttsm men cannot go. Carlyle. 

Sans-CUlottiat (sknz-kq-lot'ist), n. A sans- 
culotte; a revolutionist; a rabid republican. 

Sansevlera (8an'8ov-i-e"ra), n. [After Sanr 
sevier, a Swedish botanist.] A genus of lili- 
aceousplants found on the coasts of Western 
Africa, of Ceylon, and other eastern islands, 
as well as of India 'fhey have sword-shaped 
sheathing leaves and simple spikes of small 



Sansevtera zeylanica. 


greenish flowers. The species are remark- 
able for the strength and fineness of the 
fibres of their leaves, which are made into 
bow-strings by the natives, and might be 
manufactured into cordage, especially the 
fibres of the leaves of S. Roxburghiana, 
abundant in the southern parts of India. 
(See Bowstrinq-hemp.) S zeylanica, a na- 
tive of Ceylon, is often confounded with 
thiii species, but is much smaller. 
SanBkrIt, SanBCrlt (san'skrit), n. [From 
Skr. sam ( - Gr. syn), with, and krita, done, 
made, perfected, from kri, to make. The 
union of sam with kri produces a compound 
which signifies to polish, adorn, to perfect, 
and the name was given to express its supe- 
riority to the vernacular dialect, the Pnimt 
(that is, common, natural).] The ancient 
language of the Hindus, being that in which 
most of their vast literature is written, from 
the oldest portion of the Vedas (supposed 
to date from about 1600 B.c.) downward, 
though it has long ceased to be a living and 
spoken language. It is one of the Aryan or 
Indo-European family of tongues, and may 
be described as an elder sister of the Per- 
sian, Greek, and Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic, 
and Celtic tongues. It stands in the same 
relation to the modem Aryan languages of 
India as Latin stands to the Romance lan- 
guages. It is a highly inflected language, 
having in this respect many resemblances to 
Greek To philologists It has proved per- 
haps the most valuable of tongues; indeed, 
it was only after it became known to Euro- 
peans (towards the end of last century) that 
philology began to assume the character of 
a science. Its supreme value is due to the 
transparency of its structure, and its free- 
dom from the coiTupting and disguising 
effect of phonetic change, and from obliter- 
ation of the original meaning of its vocables. 
The earliest Sanskrit of the Vedas differs 
considerably from thatof the later literatim, 
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and which it ttill employed for literary 
purposes. 

Banikrltlst, Sansorittst (san'skrit-ltt), n. 
A person distinguished (or attainments in 
Sanskrit. 

8lUltalaoea9 (san*ta<l&'8d-d),n.pi. A nat. order 
of apetalous exogenous plants. They are 
shinibs or herbs, often parasitic on roots or 
branches, with opposite or alternate ex- 
stipulate leaves, and a one-celled ovary with 
dry or deshy albumen. In the form of weeds 
the genera are found in Europe and North 
America; in Australia, the East Indies, and 
the South Sea Islands they exist as large 
shrubs or small trees. The most valuable 
genus is Santalum (which see). 
tentaJine (san^ta-lin), n. The colouring 
matter of red sandal or sanders wood, which 
may be obtained by evaporating the alco- 
holic infusion to dryness. It is a red resin, 
fusible at 212*. and is very soluble in acetic 
acid, as well as in alcohol, essential oils, 
and alkaline lyes. 

fttt.'ntjLinTn (san'ta-Ium), n [L See SANDAL- 
WOOD. ] A genus of plants, nat. order Santa- 
lacesB, and the type of that order. One or 
more species yield the sandal wood of com- 
merce. See Sandal-wood. 

Banter (skn't^r). An occasional spelling of 
Saunter. 

Banthee (san'te). n. An Indian measure for 
land, varying all over the country. In some 
districts it is as much as can be ploughed 
by two bullocks, in some by three, and in 
some by four. 

Banton, Santoon (san'ton, san'tbn), n. An 
eastern priest, a kind of dervis, regarded by 
the people as a saint. 

The ciervis and other santoons or enthusiastics . 
express their zeal by turning round so long together, 
and with such swiftness, as will hardly be crecTitecl. 

itir 7' Herbert 

SUUDLtOnic Add (saii-ton'ik as'id), n. 8ame 
as Santonin (which see). 

Bantoo^ Santonlxie (san'to-nin), n [Gr 
santonion, wormwood ] (CisHjgOg.) A proxi- 
mate principle, possessing acid properties, 
obtained from the seeds of southernwood 
(Artemisia eantonica) It is colourless, 
cryatallizable, and soluble in alcohol, and 
in the fixed and volatile oils, and is one of 
the most efficacious vermifuges 
Bantorln (san'to-rin), n. An argillaceous 
mineral occurring on the island of Santorin, 
yielding an excellent cement. It consists of 
68 5 per cent silica, 6’6 ferric oxide, 13 8 
alumina, 0 7 manganous oxide. 2*8 lime, 8 1 
potash, 4 '7 soda, with traces of common salt, 
sodic sulphate, and organic matter j 

Baouarl, Souari-wood (sou a're, sou-a're- j 
wud), n. An excellent timber for ship- 
builaing, obtained from the Cary oca r nuci- 
ferum and C. tomentosum, nat order Rhlz- 
obolacew, which yield also the delicious 
souari nuts. They are natives of tropical 
America. See Caryocab. 

Bap (sap), n. [A. Sax. seep, D. mp, L Q mpp, 
jmee; Icel sa^, Dan. and G saft, juice, sap 
By some the Anglo-Saxon, Dutch, aud Low- 
Oerman forms are derived from L. sapa, must 
boiled thick.] 1 The juice or fluid which cir- 
culates in all plants, being as indispensable 
to vegetable life as the blood to animal life. 
It is the first product of the digestion of 
plant food, and contains the elements of 
vegetable growth in a dissolved condition. 
The absorption of nutriment from the soil 
is effected by the minute root-hairs and pa- 
pillie, the absorbed nutriment being mainly 
composed of carbonic acid and nitrogenous 
compounds dissolved in water. This ascend- 
ing, or as it is termed crude sap, is appar- 
ently transmitted through the long cells in 
the vascular tissue of the stem and branches 
to the leaves, passing from cell to cell by 
the process known as endosmose. In the 
leaves is effected the process of digestion or 
assimilation with the following results:— 
(a) the chemical decomposition of the oxy- 
genated matter of the sap, the absorption 
of carbon dioxide (carbonic acid), and the 
liberation of pure oxygen at the ordinary 
atmospheric temperature. (&) A counter 
operation by which oxygen is absorbed from 
the air, and carbon dioxide exhaled, (c) The 
transformation of the remaining crude sap 
into organic substances which enter into 
the composition of the plant. This change 
is effected in the chlorophyll cells of tlie 
leaves under the influence of light, and tlie 
assimilated, or as it is termed elaborated 
sap, descends through the branches and 
stem to the growing parts of the plant re- 
quiring the same, there to be used up, after 
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undergoing a series of changes included 
under the name metastasis, or to form de- 
posits of reserve material lodged In various 
parts for future use The asoent of the sap 
is one of the most wonderful phenomena of 
spring, and apparently depends not so much 
on the state of the weather, for it begins in 
the depth of winter, as on the plant having 
had its sufllcient term of rest, and being, 
therefore, constrained by its very nature 
to renewed activity.— 2. The juice or fluid 
in any substance, the presence of which is 
chaiacteriatic of aliealtny, fresh, or vigorous 
condition ; blood. * Did drain the purple 
sap from her sweet brother's body. ' Shak. 
3. The alburamn of a tree; the exterior part 
of the wood, next to the bark ; sap-wood. 
Sap (sap), n, A simpleton; a ninny; a milk- 
sop. [Scotch and school slang.] 

He maun be a saft sa/, wl‘ a head nae better than 
a fozy frosted turnip. Sir IV Scott. 

Sap (sap), o.i. To act like a sap; to play the 
part of a ninny or a soft fellow (Slang ] 

‘ They say he is the cleverest boy tti the school. 
But then he saps.' — ‘ In other words,' said Mr. D , 
with proper parsonic gravity, ‘he understands he 
was sent to school to learn his lessons, and he learns 
them. You call that sapping. 1 call it doing Ins 
diit> ’ Lord Lytton 

Sap (sap), V. t pret. & pp. sapped; ppr. 
pvng. [Fr. saper, from sape, a kind of bill 
or mattock; It. zappa, a spade ; zappone, a 
mattock, from L.L.«a^ij)a, a mattock ] 1 To 
cause to fall or render unstable by digging 
or wearing away the foundation; to under- 
mine. 

Nor safe their dwellings were, for sapp'd by floods. 
Their houses fell upon their househola gods 

Dry den. 

2 To subvert by removing the foundation of ; 
to destroy as if by some secret, hidden, or 
invisible process; as, intrigue and corruption 
8c^ the constitution of a free government 
‘ Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer. ' 
Byron. ‘ The grief that saps the mind ’ 
Tennyson. ~B. Milit. to pierce with saps. 
Sap (sap), V. i. To proceed by secretly under- 
mining. 

Both assaults are carried on by sapping latter 

Sap (sap), n [Fr. sape. 8ee above ] Milit 
a narrow ditch or trench by which approacli 
is made to a fortress or besieged place when 
within range of fire The trench is formed 
by trained meii(8appei'8), who place gabions 
as a cover, filled with the earth taken from 
the trench along the intended line of para- 
pet; tlie earth excavated, after the gabions 
have been filled, being thrown towards the 
fortress, to form a parapet capable of resist- 
ing artillery. The single sap has only a 
single parapet; the double has one on each 
side. A sap is usually made by four men 
working together, and is generally a danger- 
ous operation, 

SapadillO (sap-a-diFlft), n. Same as Sapo- 
dula 

Sapajjou, S^OU (sap'a-jb, Bft^jd), n. [Fr. 
sapajou, sajou, Braz. sajuassu ] The name 
generally given to a group of South Ameri- 
can platyrhine, prehensile-tailed monkeys. 
Including fifteen or sixteen species, whose 



Capudn Sapajou (Cebus capnnttns) 

characteristics it is exceedingly difllcult pro- 
perly to define. Among the species may be 
named the Cebus /atueUus, or horned sapa- 
jou (also called homed capucin); the C. 
rnonacfiuSjAndC. eapueinus, often called the 
capucin. we of the most common species is 
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the weeper (Cebus apella). The fur is rather 
rich. Inclining to olive, and the face k boiv 
dered with a paler circle, voryi^ coniider- 
ably in shading and breadth. Iiiie species 
has been known to breed in confinement. 
The Bimajous are very active, and climb 
well. They are small in size, playful in dis- 
position, leading a gr^arious life, and feed- 
ing chiefly on fruits and inoeots. 
Sapan-wood (sa-pan'wpd), n. See Sappan- 

WOOD. 

Bap-ball (sap'bal), n. A local name for those 
species of Polypori that grow on trees, but 
more specifically applied to Polyporus squa- 
imsus, abounding on decayed aen-trees, the 
stems of which ore sometimes used as a 
foundation for tennis-balls. It is sometimes 
used for razor-strops. 

Sap-oolour (sap'kul-^r), n. An expressed 
vegetable lulce inspissated by slow evapor- 
ation, for the use of painters, as sap-green, 
&c. 

Sape, Salp (sap), n. Soap. [Scotch.] 
Sap-SBig;gOt (sap'fag-ot), n. Milit. a fascine 
about 3 feet long, used in sapping, to close 
the crevices between the gabions before the 
parapet is made. 

topful (sapTul), a. Full of sap; containing 
sap; sappy. Coleridge. 
to^green (sap'grgn), n. A pigment pre- 
pared by evaporating the juice of the berries 
of the Khamnus catharticus, or buckthorn, 
to dryness, mixed with lime. It is soluble 
in water ; acids redden It, but the alkalies 
and alkaline earths restore the green colour. 
It is used by water-colour painters as a green 
pigment. Called also Bladd> r-green. 
topbead (sap'hed), n. A blo^ Imead; a stu- 
pid fellow. [Slang.] 

Saphena (sa-fS'na), n. [Gr. saphenfs, sa- 
phes, visible.] In anat. one of two sub-cu- 
taneous veins of the lower limb and foot. 
Dunglison. 

Saphenous (sa-fg'nus), a. Of or pertaining 
to the saphena ; as, the saphenous veins or 
nerves. 

Sapid (sap'id), a [L. sapidus, from sapio, 
to taste (hence insipid) ] Having the power 
of affecting the organs of taste ; possessing 
savour or relish; tasteful; savoury 
Thus c.iniels, to make the water saj^, do raise 
I the mud with their feet Air / . hrowne 


Sapidity (sa-pid'i-ti), /I Thequality of being 
j sapid; the power oi Htimulating or pleasing 
I the palate; tastefulness; savour, relish. 

I ‘ Tngustible and void of all sapidity.’ Sir 
T. Browne. 

Sajpidneas (sap'id-nes), n. Same as Sap- 
idity. 

VVlien tlie Israelites fancied the saptdness and 
relish of the flesh-pots, tliey longed to taste and to 
return. yer Taylor. 

Sapience (sa'pi-ens), n. [Fr., from L. sapi- 
entia, wisdom, from sapio, to taste, to know.} 
The quality of being sapient; wisdom; sage- 
ness; knowledge. 

Si^ience and love 

Immense, and all his Father in him shone. Mitton. 

Still has gratitude and sapience 
To spare the folks th.it gave him ha’pence 

Sapient (s&'pi-ent), a [L. sapiens, sapien- 
tis, wise, discreet, pp. of sapw, to taste, to 
know, to be wise.] wise; sage; discerning. 
[Now generally ironical, or used of affected 
wisdom.] 

No Solon ever looked so sapient as he does when 
he is on the point of making a bet, or insidiously 
plotting a bargain or Intrigue Dr. Knox. 

To shake his sapient head and gfire 
The ill he cannot cure a name. Matt Arnold. 

STK. Sage, sagacious, knowing, wise, dis- 
cerning. 

toplentlal fsa-pi-en'sbal), a. Affording 
vnsdom or instructions for wisdom. Bp. 
Hall; Jer. Taylor. [Bare.] 

Sapientially t (sa-piWshal-li), tuft), in a 
sapiential or wise manner. Baxter. 
toplcntly (sa'pi-ent-li), adv. In a sapient 
manner; wisely; sagaciously; sagely, 
toplndaoese (sap-in-da'sd-d), n. pi A nat. 
order of polypetalous dicotyledons. It con- 
sists of trees or shrubs with erect or climb- 
ing stems, Inhabitants of most parts of the 
tropics, more especially of South America 
and India. The leaves are usually alteruate, 
simple or compound, and the flowers often 
irregular. In tois order, although the leaves, 
branches, and other organs are often poison- 
ous in various degrees, yet the fruit and 
seeds are eatable and wholesome. The litclil 
and longan, favourite fruits in China, are 
produced by the genus Nephelium. Several 
other genera bear fruits tliat are eaten in 
Japan and Brazil. The typical genus is Sa- 
•pindtts (which see). 
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SAPEOPOYTXC 


Sapindus Saponaria. 


Muilldaoeous (sap-in-da'shus), a. Pertain* 
ing to plants of the order Saplndaoeie. 
flAplliaus (sa-pin'dus), n. [Contr. from 
aapo 1 ndicu 8 , 0 T Indian soap. The aril which 
sorrounds the pod of S. Saponat'ia is used 
as soap in America. ] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Sapindace^, containing about forty 
species found in the tropical parts of the 
Old and New World. They are trees having 
exstipulate leaves, 
with the infloi'es- 
cenoe in racemes 
or terminal pan- 

ides. The l)errie8 ! 

are red and snpon- j 

aoeouB, on which ' 

account they have t 

been employed for ff Yvl MWM I 

washing cloths of 
various kinds in MHBw 
the West Indies, f wA W fflSjBl 
the continent of ^ f ' V 
America, Java, and ^ 

India. The fleshy ' 

part of these her- ^ 

Ties is viscid, and 
in drying assumes [ 

a shining transpa- xiK 11 

rent appearance, I! 

wherefore they are * «J) 

frequently used as ^ ^ 

beads for neck- Sapmdus Saponaria. 

laces and rosaries. 

When rubbed with water this tleshy part 
forms a lather like soap, whence their name 
of soap-berrif, often extended to the plant 
This is owing to the presence of a principle 
called sapunine (which see). The bark and 
root have similar properties, and have been 
employed for the same purpose as well as 
medicinally in the countries where the 
plant is indigenous. 

waipium (sa'pl-um), »i. [From Celtic «ap, 
fal, in allusion to the unctuous exudation 
from the wounded trunk.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Euphorbiacero S. aucupariatn 
is a native of tiie woods of Carthagena The 
juice of this siiecies, as well as tnat of S. 
indicum, is highly poisonous 
Sapless (sap'les), a l. Destitute of sap; 
dry; withered. 'A withered vine, that droops 
his saplefifi branches to the ground. ’ Shak. 

2. Destitute of healthy vital juice 

Now iit/>iess on the verge of death he stands 

Dryden 

Sapling (sapTing), n, A young tree full of 
sap. 

What tjlanter will attempt to yoke 

A sciph»£‘ with a falling oak Swt/i 

Applied sometimes to a young person. 

Peace, tender sapling; thou art made of tears. 

Shak. 

SapodUla (sap-o-dil'Ia). n fD snpodille, Sp. 
zapotilla, sapotilla, from Mexican zapotl] 

A tree of ^ the 

^onsiderable 

brajch^s.wit^ 

much chap^ jt M 

ped. The fruit ^ 

resembles a «ilM f 

bergamot pear M 

in shape and A 

size. The bark Sapodilla (/Vr/ir.M Sfz/ci/<r). 

of the sapo- 

dilla is used in medicine as an astringent, 
and the seeds of the fruit (sapodilla plum) 
are used as a diuretic. The fruit is often 
called nmeberry, and is much prized as nn 
article of diet. 

Saponaceous (sap- 6- na'sh us), a. [From 
L. sopo, saponiSy soaj) ] Soapy; resembling 
soap; having the qualities of soap. Sapon- 
aceous bodies are compounds of an acid and 
a base, and are in reality a kind of salt. 
SaTOnaolty (sap-o-uas'i-ti), n. The state of 
bemg saponaceous. 

SapMiaria (sap-d-mi'ri-a), n (From L. mpo, 
MCtpctiis, soap. 1 A genus of annual and 
perennial herbs, chiefly natives of Europe, 
nat. order Caryophyllaoeoe. S. ojficinan^ 
(common soap wort) is a native of Britain, 

ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g. go\ j, job; 


Sapodilla {.‘Ichrtu Sapata). 


growing in meadows and shady plaoea It 
18 a smooth plant with large pink cymose 
flowers. The whole plant is bitter, and 
when bruised and agitated in water it 
raises a lather like soap, which washes 
greasy spots out of clothes. It has also 
been used in syphilis. 

Baponary (sap'd-na-ri), a. Saponaceous 
‘ A soft, Haponary substance. ' Boyle. 

Saponifiable (sa-pon'i-fl-a-bl), a Capable of 
bwng saponified or converted into soap. 

Saponification (Ba-ponl-fl-k&"shou), n. Con- 
version into soap; the process in which 
fatty substances, throi^h combination with 
an alkali, form soap. In an extended sense 
the term is applied to the resolution of all 
ethers and analogous substances into acids 
and alcohols. 

Saponify (sa-pon'i-fi), v.t pret. & pp, sa- 
ponijied; ppr. sapon^ying. [L S(Wo, ea- 
ponis, soap, and facio, to make.] To con- 
vert into soap by combination with an al- 
kali 

Saponine, Saponin (sap'on-in), n. (Caa 
HmDib ) A uoii-iiitrt>geiioUb vegetable prin- 
ciple found in the root of Saponaria oMci~ 
nalis, and many other plants. It is white, 
amorphous, and has a taste first sweet, then 
astringent, and finally acrid It is a powerful 
sternutatory It is soluble in water, and its 
solution, even when much diluted, froths 
on being agitated like a solution of soap. 

Saponlte (sap'd-nit), n A hydrous silicate 
of magnesia and alumina. It occurs in soft, 
soapy, amorphous masses, filling veins in 
serpentine and cavities in trap-rock. 

Sapor (sa'por), n. (L.] Taste; savour; rel- 
ish; the power of affecting the organs of 
taste. 

There IS some sapor in all aliments 

Sir T. Browne 

Saporlflc (sap-d-riflk), a [Fr. aaporifiqiie, 
L. sapor, saporis, the taste or flavour of a 
thing, and /ado, to make.] Having the 
power to produce taste ; producing taste, 
flavour, or relish. Johnson. 

Saporlficness (sap-d-rifik-nes), n. Quality 
of being saporifle. 

Saporoalty (sap-d-ros'i-ti), n. The quality 
of a body by whlcli it excites the sensation 
of taste. 

SaporoUB (sap'or-us), a (L. saporus, tasting 
well, from sapor, savour.] Having flavour or 
taste; yielding some kind of taste. 

Sapota (sa-pd^ta), n In hot. the specific 
name of a tree or plant of the genus Achras, 
the A. Sapota. See Sapodii.lA 

Sapotacesa (sap-o-ta^se-e), n pf. A nat. order 
of plants belonging to the polycarpous 
group of monopetalous exogens. It consists 
of trees and shrubs which frequently abound 
in a milky juice, which may be used for 
allmentaiy purposes They have alternate 
undivided leaves, small solitary or clus- 
tered axillary flowers, perfect stamens, op- 
posite to the corolla lobes or double their 
number, a superior ovary with two or more 
cells, each containing a solitary ovule, and 
a baccate or drupaceous fruit They are 
chiefly native.s of India, Africa, and Ame- 
rica. Some of the species produce eatable 
fruits, as the sapodilla plum, marmalade 
apple, star apple, medlar of Surinam, &c 
Tne fruit and 8eed.s of some species abound 
in oil, which is solid like butter, and has a 
mild pleasant flavour. One of the most im- 
portant species i.s the Ihonandra Ckutta, 
which produces the gutta percha of com- 
merce. The bark of one species of Achras 
is astringent and tonic, and has been re- 
commended as a substitute for quinine. 
See Sapopilla 

SappadiUo-tree, Sapadlllo-tree (sap-a- 
(lilTd-tre) See Sapodilla 

Sappan-WOOd (sap'an-wptl or sa-pan'wud). 
n. A dyewood produced by a species oi 
Ciesalpinia (C. Sappan) It yields a good red 
colour, which, however, is not easily fixed 

Sappar, Sapjpare (sap'par), n. A mineral, 
cmled also Kijanite and Disthenp See Ky- 
ANTTK 

Sapper (sap'^r), n l. One who saps.— 
2. Mint, the designation of a private sol- 
dier in the Royal Engineer. Formerly the 
non-commissioned offleera and privates of 
that corps received the general appella- 
tion of the Royal Sappers and Miners, which 
is now no longer used. Their duties con- 
sist in building fortifleations. in executing 
field-works, ami in performing similar oper- 
ations under the direction of their superior 
oflicers. 

Sapphic (saf flk), a. 1. Pertaining to Sappho, 
a Grecian poetess; as.SappAicodes; Sapphic 

fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, then: th, thin. 


verse. —2. In woa. applied to a kind of verii^ 
said to have been invented by Sappho, con- 
sisting of eleven syllables in five feet, of 
which the first, fourth, and fifth are trochees, 
the second a spondee, and the third a dactyl 
The Sapphic strophe consists of three Sap- 
I phic verses followed by an Adonic. 

I Sapphic (saf'flk), n. A Sapphic verse. Edin. 

I Rev. 

I Sapphire (saf fir), n. [L. sapphirus, Gr. sap- 
pneiros, of Eastern origin; Heb. sappir, Ar. 

! sa/ir,] 1. A pi-eciouB stone, next in hardness 
[ .md value to the diamond, belonging to the 
i corundum class, which embraces the ruby, 
i the oriental amethyst, the oriental topaz 
I and the emerald, and composed essentially 
of crystallized alumina Sapphires are found 
in various places, as at Pegu, Calicut, Cana- 
1 nor, and Ceylon, in Asia; and il^hemia and 
Silesia, in Europe. The sapphire proper is 
a beautiful transparent stone of various 
shades of blue colour. It was one of the 
stones in the breastplate of the Jewish hlgh- 
prlest : and among the Greeks it was sacred 
to Jupiter. — Asteriated sapphire has in the 
midst of it a star of bright rays, resulting 
from its crystalline itmctxim.— Chatoyant 
sapphire, a variety, sometimes translucent 
ana nearly limpid, reflecting slight tints of 
blue and red, and sometimes showing pearly 
reflections. —CWrcwoi sapphire, a beautiful 
variety with a pinkish or bluish opalescence, 
and a pecul i ar play of ligli t, —Oreen sapphire, 
the emerald. —Red sapphire, the oriental 
ruby. — Violet sapphire, the oriental ame- 
thyst.— Whit£ or Limpid sapphire, a colour- 
less or grayish and transparent or translu- 
cent variety, sometimes sold as diamond.— 
Yellow sapphire, the oriental topaz See 
Corundum.— 2. The colour of the sapphire; 
blue, 

A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 

A purer uipphire melts into the sea. Tetinysott. 

8 . In her. same as Azure. 

Sapphire (saf'flr), a Resembling sapphire; 
sapphirine. ‘The blaze.' (h'ay. 

Safiphirine (saffir-in), a. Resembling sap- 
phire; made of sapphire; having the quali- 
ties of sapphire. ‘A lovely 8 apj)hirine blue.’ 
Boyle. 

Sapphirine (saffii'-in), n. A blue variety of 
spinel (which see). 

Sappiness (sap'i-ues), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being sappy or full of sap; succulence; 
juiciness 

Sapple (sap'l), n A lye of soap and water; 
soapsuds. [Scotch. ] 

Judge of my feelings, when I saw them riibbm the 
clothes to juggons between their hands, above the 
s apples, Galt 

SappodlUa (sap-po-dil'la), n. Same as Sapo- 
dUla. 

Sappy (sap'l), a. [A. Sax. sotpig. See SAP. ^ 

1 . Abounding with sap; juicy; succulent. 

But these, tlio' fed with careful dirt. 

Are neither green nor sappy. 

Half-conscious of the garden squirt, 

The spindlings look unhappy. Tennyson 

2. Young ; not firm ; weak. ‘When he had 
passed this weak and sappy age ’ Hayward. 
8 Weak in intellect 

SWppyt (sap'i), a. [Comp. L. sapio, to taste.) 
Alusty; tainted. Barret. 

Saprolegnlese (sap-ro-ieg'ni-e-S). n.pl. [Gr. 
sapro», rotten, and legnon, an edge, a border.) 
A natural order of confervoids, of doubtful 
affinity, with the habits of moulds and the 
fructification of alga;. They are nearly col- 
ourless, and grow on dead and living animals, 
and are most destructive to fish and other 
animals confined in aquaria. 

Sap-roller (sap'r61-6r), n. A large gabion 
Greet long, and rendei-ed bullet-proof by 
being filled with another gabion of less dia- 
meter as well as with fascines. It is rolled 
before him by a sapper to protect him from 
the fire of the enemy 

Sapropliagan(8a-prof'a-gan), n. [Gr. sapros, 
rotten, putrid, and phagO, to eat.] A mem- 
ber of a tribe of coleopterous insects, com- 
prising such as feed on animal and vegetable 
substances in a state of decomposition. 
Saprophagous (sa-profa-gus), a. [See SA- 
PROPHAGAN.] Feeding on substances in a 
state of decomposition. 

Saprophyte (sap'ro-flt), n. [Gr. sapros, rot- 
ten, and phyton, a plant.] A plant that 
grows on decaying vegetable matter. 

In parasites and plants growing on decaying vege- 
table matter {mpi cfhytes) which are destitute of 
chlorophyll, the sedrs arc the only foliar structures 
of the vegetative p.irts lyachs. 

Saprophytic (sap-rb-flt'ik), a Pertaining 
to saprophytes. 
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n. The etate 
ig eaprophytic; the state of living on 
decaying vegetable matter. See Sapro> 
PHYTE. 

SaP'FOt (sap'rot), n. A disease of timber ; 
dry-rot (which see). 

Sapsago (sap'ss-goX n. [Corruption of G. 
schabzieger—echaben, to scrape, and zieger, 
green cheese. ] A kind of hard cheese, made 
m Switzerland, having a greenish colour, 
and flavoured with melilot 
Sap-skull (sap'skul), n. Same as Saphead. 
[Provincial English.] 

Itop-BUOker (sap'suk-er), n. The popular 
American name of several small wood- 
peckers, as Picus varitut, Picus viUosus^ and 
Picus pubesceris. They are so called from a 
common though erroneous belief that they 
suck the sap of trees. 

Sap-tube (sap'tdb), n. A vessel that con- 
veys sap. 

iapucaia-nut (sap-b-ka'ya-uut), n A Bra- 
zilian nut, the seed of the Lecythis Ollana. 
See Lecythis. 

Sap-wood (sap'wwd), n. See Albcunum. 
SapygldBS (sa-pi j'i-dg), n pi. A family of hy- 
menopterousiinsects of the section Fossores, 
the species of which are chiefly distinguished 
by the feet, in both sexes, being slender, 
and little o't not at all spinoso. The genus 
Sapyga is the type, the species of which are 
supposed to be parasitic upon some of the 
wild l>ee8. S. punctata and 5 . clavicanm 
are British species, 

Saque (sak), n. See Saoque. 

Saiubaite (sar'a-ba-lt), n. One of a sect of 
oriental monks who seceded from ordinary 
monastic life; a monk with no settled mon- 
astery or simerior. 

Saraband, Sarabande (sar'a-band), n. [Fr. 
$arabande, Sfi.zarabanda, from Ver.gerbend, 
a lively tune ] 1 . A dance used in Spain, 
said to be derived from the Saracens.— 2 In 
music, a composition adapted to the dance. 
It is grave and expressive in character, 
written in ^ or ^ time, and consists of two 
parts. Handel and other masters frequently 
wrote tunes of this kind. 

Saracen (sar'a-sen), n. [L Saracenus, from 
Gr sarakinos, Ar. sharkiin (pi of sharki), 
orientals, easterns.] An Arabian or other 
Mussulman of the early and proselytizing 
period ; a propagator of Mohammedanism 
in countrie.s lying to the west of Arabia. 
By medieval writers tlie term was variously 
employed to designate the Arabs generally, 
the Mohammedans of Syria and Palestine, 
or the Arab-Borber races of Northern Africa. 
At a later time it was also applied to any 
infidel nation against which crusades were 
preached, such as the Turks 
Saxacenlc (sar-a-sen'ik), a Pertaining to 
the Haracena. —Saraceuic architecture. See 
Moorish architecture under Moorish. 
Saxacenical ( sar-a-sen'ik -al), a. Same as 
Saracenic 

Sarasln, Sarasine (BaPa-sin, saPa-sin), n. 
A portcullis or herse Britton 
Saraswatl (sar'a-swa-te), n. In Hind. myth. 
the name of the female energy or wife of 
Brahman, the first of the Hindu triad She 
is the goddess of speech, music, arts, and 
letters 

Sarcasm (sRPkazm), n. [L. sarcasmus; Or. 
sarkasmos, a bitter laugh, from sarkazo, to 
tear flesh like dogs, to speak bitterly, from 
sarx, sarkus, flesh.] A bitter cutting ex- 
pression; a satirical remark or expression, 
uttered with some degree of scorn or con- 
tempt; a bitter gibe; a taunt. 

I grant the sarcasm is too severe. 

And we can readily refute it here. Cowper. 

Syn. Satire, ridicule, Irony, taunt, gibe. 
Sarcasmonst (skr-kas'mus), a. Sarcastic. 

‘ Sarcasmous scan d al, ' Hudihras. 
Barcastlc, SarcaBtlcal(8ar-kas'tik,sar-kas'- 
tik-al), a. CTharacterized iiy sarcasm; bit- 
terly cutting ; yomf ully severe ; taunting, 
‘Sets it down after this sarcastical manner’ 
Strype. 

What a fierce and .sarcasttc reprehension woufd 
tins have drawn from the friendship of the world. 

South. 

Sarcastioally (s&r-kas'tlk-aMi), adv In a 
(sarcastic manner. 

Sarcel (aJlPsel), n In falconry, the pinion 
or outer joint of a hawk's wing. 

Sarcelled, Saroell^ (sAPseid, sftPsei-e), a. 
In her cut through in the middle. 

Earoenet (ski's'netx n. [O.Fr. sarcenet; L L. 
saracemeum, cloth made bv Saratieiis.} A 
siMscies of fine thin woven silk, now used for 


linings, Ac., which appears to have come 
into use in the thirteenth century. 

These are they that cannot bear the heat 

Of fimired silks, and under sarcenets sweat. 

Di^den. 

SarcUlB (skPsil-isX n. A coarse woollen 
cloth worn by the lowest class of persons, 
and those who subsisted on charity, men- 
tioned during the thirteenth century. Writ- 
ten also SarzU. Strutt 
Sardna, Sardnula (skr-sl'na, sttr-sin'Ci-Ia), 
n. [L., a bundle.] A genus of minute plants 
of low organization and doubtful nature, but 
generally believed to be fungi, commonly 
found in matter discharged by vomiting 
from stomachs affected wiQi cancer and cer- 
tain forms of dyspepsia. SarclnsB are also 
found in the urine, in the fluid of the ven- 
tricles of the brain, Ac. 

Sarcine (skPsln), n. [Gr. sarx, sarkos, fie sh , ] 
(C10H4N4O2.) A weak oreanic base existing 
in the juice of muscular flesh, isomeric with 
hypoxanthine It is found in the flesh of 
oxen, horses, hares, Ac. 

Sardet (ski*'kl), v.t pret A pp. sarcled; ppr. 
sarcling. [IT, sarcler; L. sarculum, a weed- 
ing tool.] To weed, as com with a hoe. 
Sarcobads (sapkb-ba-sls), n. [Gr. sarx, 
sarkos, flesh, and basis, base.] In bot. an 
lndehi8ceut,niany-celled superior fruit con- 
taining but few seeds. The cells cohere to 
a common style, as about a common axis; a 
carcerule. 

flarcocarp (8kPk6-kkrp),?i. [Gr sarx, sarkos, 
flesh, and karpos, fruit ] In bot. the fleshy 
part of certain fruits, placed between the 
epicarp and the endocarp. It is that part 
of fleshy fruits which is usually eaten, as in 
the peach, plum, Ac. See Mesooarp. 
Sarcooele (sarikd-sel), n. [Gr. sarx, sarkos, 
flesh, and klli, tumour. ] ScliThus or cancer 
of the testicle. Dunglison 
SarcocephalUB (skr-kb-sef a-lus),?i. [Gr. sarx, 
sarkos, flesh, and kephale, head.] A genus of 
climbing shrubs, natives of western tropical 
Africa, and belonging to the nat. order Cin 
chonaeeaj. The flowers are grouped in ter- 
minal heads, and are fused together along 
with the receptacle into one fleshy mass 
S. esculentus is the guinea-peach (which see) 
Sarcocol, SaxcocoUa ( skrikd-kol, sar-kb- 
kol'la), n [Gr sarkokoUa—sarx, sarkos, 
flesh, and kolla, ^lue.] A semi-transparent 
solid substance, imported from Arabia and 
Persia in grains of a light yellow or red 
colour. It is an inspissated sap, supposed 
to be produced by Pencea mucronata and 
other plants It consists chiefly of resin, 
gum, and a l)ody called sarcocoUin, which is 
said to be a mixture of several resins, which 
may be separated by bases. Sarcocol has Its 
name from its supposed use in facilitating 
the consolidation of flesh 
SarcocoUin (skr-kb'kol-in), ?i. See Sarco- 
coi.. 

Sarcode (sarikbd), n, [Gr sarx, sarkos, llesb, 
and eidos, likeness.] The name given by 
M. Dujardin to the unorganized or struc- 
tureless gelatinous matter forming the sub- 
stance of the bodies of animals lielonging 
to the division Protozoa It is an albumi- 
nous body containing <ul-granules. and is 
nearly equivalent to protoplasm, so that it 
is sometimes called ‘arilm^ protoplasm’ or 
‘bioplasm.' 

Sarooderm (sar'kb-dbnn), ». [Gr. sarx, sar- 
kos, flesh, and derma, skin.] In bot. a name 
applied to the middle covering of the seed 
when it becomes succulent, as in the iris. 
It is placed between the episperm and the 
endosperm 

SarCOdiC (sUr-kod'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to sarcode; consisting of sarcode. *Sarcodic 
tissue. ’ Darwin. 

Sarcoid (sarikoid), a. [Or sarx, sarkos, flesh, 
and eidvs, resemblance ] Resembling flesh. 
Sarcoid (skr'koid), n One of the particles 
which make up the flesh of a sponge 
Sarcolenuna (Bkr-kb-lem'ma), n. [Gr sarx, 
sarkos, flesh, and lemtna, a sheath or mem- 
brane ] In a not the tubular sheath en- 
veloping the fibrils of muscle which form 
the fibre. 

Sarcollne (sarTtb-Un), a. [Gr sarx, sarkos, 
flesh.] In mineral, flesh-coloured. 
Saroolite (sftrlcb-llt), n. [Gr. sarx, sarkos, 
flesh, and lUhos, a stone.] A variety of anal- 
cim of rose-fleshcolour, found near Vesuvius. 
Sarcologic, Saroological(skr-kb-io]'ik, skr- 
kb-loj'ik-ai ), a. Of or pertaining to sar- 

COlOfi^. 

SarooloSlBt (skr-kol'o-Jist), n. One versed 
in sai'cology. 

Sarcology (skr-koPo-Jl), n. [Or. sarx, sarkos. 


flesh, and logos, discourse.] That part of 
anatomy which treats of the soft parts ^ 
the body, as the muscles, fat, intestinoa, 
vessels, &o. 

Sarcoma (skr-kb'ma). n. [Gr. sarkihna, from 
sarkob, to make fleshy, from sarx, sarket, 
flesh.] A fleshy growth; any fleshy tumour 
or other species of excrescence. In hot a 
fleshy disc. Henslow. 

SaroomatouB (skr-kb'ma-tus). a. Relating 

to sarcoma. 

Sarcophaga (skr-kof'a-ga), n pi. [See Sab- 
OOPHAQUS.] Lit. flesh-eaters, a section of 
the Marsupialia, including a number of 

S redaceouB and rapacious forms, which fiU 
rie place held elsewhere by the true car- 
nivora. See Marsupialia. 

Sarcophagan (skr-kof a-gan), n. One of the 
Sarcophaga; a flesh-eating animal 
Sarcophagous (skr-kof’a-gus). a. [See Sar- 
cophagus ] Feeding on flesh; flesh-eating; 
zoophagouB. 

Sarcophagus (skr-kof'a-gus), n. pi. L. Sar- 

cophaid (ski kof'a-jB, £ SaroophaimBes 

(skr-kora-gUB-ez). [L., from Or. sarkopha- 
gos—sarx, sarkos, flesh, and phagd, to eat] 
1. A species of stone used among the Greeks 
for making cufllns, wliich was so called be- 
cause it was believed to have the property 
of consuming the flesh of bodies deposited 
in it within a few weeks. It was otherwise 
called Lapis Assius, from being found at 
Assos, H city of Lycia. Hence— -2 A coffin 
or tomb of stone ; a kind of stone chest, 
generally more or less ornamented, for re- 



Ejfyptian Sarcophagus — Third Pyramid. 

ceiving a dead body The oldest known 
sarcophagi are Egyptian, and have been 



Roman Sarcophagus — Tomh of Sciptos 

found in certain of the nyraraids Two of 
the most celebrated of these are the great 
sarcophagus taken by the British in Egypt 
in 1801 , now in the British Museum, and the 
alabaster sarcophagus in the Soane Museum. 
Sarcophagi were also used by the Phcenici- 
ans, rersians, and Romans ; and in modem 
times stone coffins have not been unoom- 
nion for royalty and persons of high rank. 
Sarcopliagy (skr-kora-Ji), n [8ee above.] 
The practice of eating flesli Sir T. Browns. 
[Rare 1 

Sarcqpllile ( sarikb-fil ), n. (Gr sarx, sar- 
kos, flesh, and phileO, to love ] One of the 
Sarcuphaga.or carnivorous Marsupitdia; also 
used generally for any flesh-eating animid. 
Baroqph.3rte (skrlcb-fit), n [Gr. sarx, sar- 
kos, flesh, and phyton, a plant. ] A curious 
parasitical plant of the family Balanopho- 
raceee. The single species is a fleshy fungus- 
like plant found in South Africa, growing 
on the roots of certain species of mimosa. 
Sarcopsylla (skr-kop-sina), n. See Chigoe. 
SiurcopteB (skr-koi/tbz), n A genus of Aoa- 
rina or mites See Itoh-mite. 
SaroorliampliU8(Bkr-kd-ramTu8), n. [Gr. 
sarx, sarkos, flesh, and rhamphos, a beak ] A 

S snusof raptorial iiirds belonging to the fam- 
y Vulturidse. ’The S. papa, which Inhabits 
the central parts of America, is called the 
king vulture. The 8 . gryphus is the condor 
(which see). The name Is derived from the 
fleshy wattles at the base of the beak. 
SaroOBlB (skr-kb'sis). n. [Gr. sarkdsU. See 
Sarcoma.] In surg. (a) the formation of 
flesh, (b) A fleshy tumour; sarcoma. 
flaroOBtanmia ( skr-kb-stem'ma ), n. [Gr. 
sarx, sarkos, flem, and stemma, a crown— 
from the leaflets of the inner corona being 
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fleihy.] A genus of climbing plants, with 
linear or cordate leaves, and umbels of 
white, yellow, or puralish flowers, nat. or- 
der AsclepiadacecB. The species are natives 
of Australia, the East Indies, and South 
America. The root of S. glaucurn is the 
ipecacuanha of Venezuela, 

SarootiC (sar-kot'ik), a. [Gr. sarx, sarkoe, 
flesh.] In med. producing or generating 
flesh; incamative. [Kare. ] 

SarootiC (sar-kot'ik), n. A medicine or ap- 
plication which promotes the growth of 
flesh; an incamative. [Bare.] 

SarcoUB (sar'kus), a. [Gr. sarx, sarkon, 
flesh. ] Of or belonging to flesh or muscle. — 
Sarcoits elements, the elementary particles 
which, by their union, form the mass of 
muscular fibre. 

Barculation (sUr-ku-la'shon), ?i. [L rnreu- 
latio, a raking. See Sarole.] A raking or 
weeding with a rake, 

Bard (sard), n. [Fr sarde, from Sardee, the 
ancient capital of Lydia See Sardonyx.] 
A variety of canielian, which displays on its 
surface a rich reddish brown, but when held 
between the eye and the liglit appears of a 
deep blood-red canielian. Called also Sar~ 
doin. 

Sardachate (sar'da-kat), n. A kind of agate 
containing layers of said. Daria. 

Sardel (siir'dei), H. Same as Sardius. 
Sardian (sar^di-an), a. Pertaining to Sardes, 
the ancient capital of Lydia. 

Sardian (sAr^di-an), u A native or inhabit- 
ant of Sardes 

You have condemn'd and noted Luciu.s Pella 

For taking bnbes here of the Sijrdtans. Shak. 

Sardine ( sar'din ), n. [Fr. sardine, from L 
and Gr. nardina, dim. of garda, a kind of 
tunny-flsh caught near Sardinia.] A small 
fish {Clupea Sardina), now generally re- 
garded as simply a small pilchard, abundant 
in the Mediterranean and also on the Atlan- 
tic coasts of France, Spain, and Portugal It 
is much esteemed for its flavour, and large 
quantities are preserved by being salted aiid 
partly dried, then scalded in hot oil, and 
finally hermetically sealed in tin boxes with 
hot salted oil, or oil and butter. 

Sardine (sar'din) Same as Sardius 
Sardinian (sar-din'i-an), a. Pertaining to 
the island, kingdom, or people of Sardinia 
Sardinian (a^r-din'i-an), n. A native or in- 
habitant of the island or the kingdom of 
Sardinia, which comprised the island of 
Sardinia and the provinces of Piedmont and 
Savoy. 

Bardins (sftr'di-us), n A sort of precious 
stone, probably a sard or canielian, one of 
which was in Aaron’s breastplate. Ex.xxviii 
17. Called also Sardel and Sardine. 
Saxdoin (sttr'doin), n. [Ft. sardoine ] Sard; 
carnelian. 

Sardonian (sar-dd'ni-an), a. Sardonic. Bp 
Hall 

Sardonic (sar-don'ikV a. [Fr. sardonique, 
from L. mrdon ica herba, the Sardinian herb, 
an herb said to cause a peculiar twitching 
of the face when eaten. But the phrase 
sardanion {or sardon ion) geldn, to laugh a 
bitter laugh, is found in Homer, and has 
probably nothing to do with Sardinia; the 
Sardinian herb, indeed, seems to be a mere 
invention or conjecture to explain a terai 
the origin of which was not known.] 1. Ap- 
parently but not really proceeding from 
gaiety; forced: said of a laugh or smile. 

Where strained sardomc smiles are glosing still, 

And grief is forced to laugh against her wjll. 

H-'oftan. 

2. Bitterly ironical ; sarcastic ; derisive and 
malignant : now the usual meaning. ‘ The 
scornful, ferocious, sardonic grin of a bloody 
ruffian.’ Burke. 

You were consigned to a master, . . . under whose 
sardomc glance- your scared eyes were afraid to 
lo®k up. Thackeray. I 

— Sardonic smile or laughs an antiquated 
medical term apidied to a spasmodic twitch- 
ing of the muscles of the face, giving some- 
what the appearance of laughter. 

Sardonyx (ahr'do-nlks), n, [Gr. sardonyx, 
from Sardes, a city of Asia Minor, and onyx, 
a nail : so named, according to Pliny, from 
the resemblance of its colour to the flesh 
under the nail.] A precious stone, a beau- 
tiful and rare variety of onyx, consisting of 
alternate layers of sard and white chalce- 
dony. It was formerly much employed for 
the sculpture of cameos. The name has 
sometimes been applied to a reddish-yellow ’ 
or nearly orange variety of chalcedonic 
quarts resembling carnelian, and also to 
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camelians whose colours are in alternate 
bands of red and white. • 

Saree (sh'rfi), n. A cotton fabric worn by 
Indian women to wrap round the person ; 
also, an embroidered long scarf of gauze or 
silk. Simmonds. 

Sarellt (sar'el), n. A seraglio. Marlow. 
SargasBUm (shr-gas'um), n. [Sp. sargazo, 
sea- weed.] See Gulf-WBED. 

Sari (sh're), n. Same as Saree. 

Sarigue (sa-reg'), n. [Pr.,from Braz. san- 
gvsya.] The popular name of Didelphis 
opossum, a marsupial mammal of Cayenne, 
nearly allied to the Virginian opossum 
Sark (sttrk), n. [A. Sax. serce, syree, Icel 
serkr, Dan. so^k, a shirt ] A shirt. * Her 
cutty o’ Paisley harn. ' Bums. [Scotch ] 

Sark (sark), V t. In carp, to cover (a roof) 
with thin boards. 

Barking (skrk'ing),n. Thin boards for lining, 
iVic. ; the term used in Scjotland to denote 
the boarding on which slates are laid. 
Sarlac, Sarllk (sarlak, aar'lik), n [Mon- 
golian.] The Bos grunniens or Poephagus 
grunni.e'ns, the yak or grunting ox of 'lar- 
tary. Written also Sarlyk. See Yak. 
Sarmatlan, Sarmatic (s^r-ma'shi-an, shr- 
mat'ik), a. Pertaining to Sarmatia and its 
inhabitants ; pertaining to the Sarmatians, 
tribes supposed to be the ancestors of the 
Russians and Poles. 

Sarment (sftr'ment), n. Same as Sarmentum. 
SarmentaceSB (sftr-men-ta'^se-o), n. pi Same 
as Vitaceoe. 

Sarmentaceous (shr-men-ta'shus), a. in 
hot the same as Sannentose. 

Sarmentose, Sarmentous ( stir-men'tdz, 
sar-men'tus), a In hot having sarmenta or 
runners ; having the form or character of a 
runner 

Sarmentum (sar- men 'turn), n. pi Sar- 
menta (sAr-men'ta). [L , for sarpitnen- 
tum, from sarpo, to trim.] In hot a runner; 
a name given to a running stem giving 
off leaves or roots at Intervals, as that of 
tlie strawberry; applied also to a twining 
stem which supports itself by means of 
others. See cut under Saxifrage. 

Sam (shrn), n. [W.] A pavement or stepping- 
stone. Johnson. [Provincial.] 

Sarong ( sa'rong ). ?t. l A plain or printed 
cotton fabric imported into the Indian or 
Eastern Archipelago - -2. A garment used iu 
the Indian Archipelago. It consists of a 
piece of cloth wrapped round the lower 
part of tlie l)ody. The sarong is worn by 
men and women, only that of a woman is 
deeper. 

Saros (sa'ros), n A Chaldean astronomical 
period or cycle, the duration of which is un- 
known, and is variously conjectured at from 
3G00 days to 3600 years. Brande Cox. 
Sarotliamnu8(8ar-d-thanTnu8),w. [Gr saron, 
a broom, and thamnos, a bush, a shrub 1 
A genus of leguminous plants S. scoparius 
is the well-known broom, the Cytmis sco- 
parius of De Candolle, and Genista scoparia 
of some other botanists. The genus differs 
from Cytisus in the very long style and 
minute stigma, and from Genista chiefly by 
having the lips of the bell-shaped calyx 
minutely, instead of deeply, toothed, 
Sarplax (sdr'plar), w. [See Sarpj.ier.] A 
large sack or bale of wool containing 80 
tods ; a tod contains 2 stone of 14 pounds 
each. 

Sarplier (Skr'pler), n. [Fr. serpillvtre, sack- 
cloth, a coiTuption of serge vieille, old serge. 
See Serge ] Canvas or a packing-cloth. 
Sarracenia (sar-a-se'ni-a), n. The principal 
genus of Sarraceniacese (which see). 
Sarraoeiliace8B(8ar-a-B6'nl-a"86-§), n. pi [In 
honour of Dr. Sarrasin, a French physician ] 
A nat. order of polypetalous exogens which 
consists of herbaceous perennial plants, in 
habiting bogs and swamps in North Ame- 
rica. They have radical leaves with a hol- 
low um-shaped or pitcher-shaped leaf, the 
point of which is prolonged like a lid. There 
are three genera (Sarracenia, Darlingtonia, 
and Heliamphora) belonging to the order, 
the species of which are inhabitants of 
northern or tropicAl America. The pitcher- 
like leaves of Sarracenia are capable of 
holding water, and the older leaves are 
usually full. In some species the water ap- 
pears to be derived directly from the at- 
mosphere, but the construction of other 
species, as Sarracenia variolaris, suggests 
a secretion by the plant as the source. The 
species are also known by the name of side- 
saddle flower. 

Sarrasine (saria-sin), n. Same as Sarasin. 
Sana (sftrisa), n. Sarsaparilla. 
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Sanapuilla (sBrisa-pa-rU'la), n. [Sp. tar- 
taparriUa, the plant Smilax an^ta, from 
Sp. zarza, a bramble, and parxUa, dim. of 
^rra, a vine; as others say from Parillo, a 
Spanish physician, who first made use of it 
as a medicine.] The rhizome of several 
plants of the genus Smilax (which see). S. 
mediea supplies the sarza of Vera Cruz. S. 



siphilitica, or S. papyracea, yields the Lis- 
bon or Brazilian sort. S. ojicinalis belongs 
to Central America, although it yields the 
kind known as Jamaica sarsaparilla, and 
Hemidesinus indicue (an asclepiadaceous 
climber), the East Indian sort. Sarsaparilla 
is valued in medicine on account of its 
mucilaginous and demulcent qualities. The 
kind now generally preferred is the reddish 
fibrous root, known in the market under the 
name of Jamaica or red sarsanarilla. This 
root is used as a powerful and valuable al- 
terative medicine in many disorders of de- 
bility. 

Sarse (sara), n, [Fr. sas, a sieve, O.Fr. saas, 
Sp. sedaza, Neapolitan setaccio, from L.L. 
setaceum, sometlilng made of bristles, from 
L. seta, a bristle. Bracket.] A fine sieve: 
usually written Scarce or Searse. 

Sarse (sars), v.t pret. & pp. sarsed; ppr. 
sarsiny. [From the noun. ] To sift through 
a sarse. [Rare.] 

Sarsen, Sarsen-Btone (shr'sen, sar'sen- 
stdn), n. One of the large flat blocks of 
sandstone found lying on the chalk-flats or 
downs of Wiltshire, &c. Also named Gray 
Wether and Druids' Stone. 

How came the stones here? for these sarsetts or 
Druidical sandstones are not found in the neighbour- 
hootl Emerson. 

Sarsenet (skrs'net), n. Same as Sarcenet. 
Sarsia (sdrisi-a), n. [From the naturalist 
Nar«.] A genus of coelenterate animals, be- 
longing to the Medusidee or jelly-flshes, and 
perhaps more properly regarded as the 
floating reproductive budsorgonophoresof 
fixed zoophytes. 

Sart (sart), n. [Also assart, O.Fr. essart, 
L.L. exartum, from L. ex, out, and sario, to 
hoe.] A piece of woodland turned into 
arable land. Wharton. 

Sartorial (sar-t5'ri-al), a. [L sartor, a tailor, 
sarcio, to mend.] Of or pertaining to a tailor. 
Sartorlus (sar-tS'ri-us), n. [L. sartor, a 
tailor.] In anat. a muscle of the thigh, so 
called from the fact that by its contraction 
the legs are crossed in siting in the man- 
ner iu which tailors usually do; hence it is 
called the tailor’s muscle. 

Sarx (s^rks), n. [Gr. sarx, flesh ] Flesh; 
pulp. Dunglison. 

Sary (sa'ri), n. Same as /Sarse. 

Saxw (sAriza), n. Sarsaparilla 
Saab (sash), n. [Per. shash, a turban, that 
is the sash, scarf, or shawl around the cap; 
Heb. skesh, a fine fabric of silk or linen. 
The old spelling was shash, used by Sir T. 
Herbert and Fuller.] A baud or scarf worn 
over the shoulder or round the waist for or- 
nament. Sashes are worn by ladies and 
children, by military officers as badges of 
distinction, and are a regular feature in 
certain foreign costumes. They are usually 
of auk, variously made and ornamented. In 
the British army, commissioned officers 
wear sashes of crimson silk; non-commis- 
sioned officers, of crimson cotton. The sash 
is tied on the right side by the cavalry, and 
on the left side by the infantry. 

Sash (sash), v.t. To dress with a sash. 

They are . . . so sashed and plumed, that they 
are grown infinitely more insolent fn their line clothes 
even than they were in their rags. Surke. 

Sash (sash), n. [Fr. ckdm, chdssis, a frame, 
a sash, from L. capsa, a a chest, frmn 
eapio, to take.] 1. The framed part of a 
window in which the glass is fixed; a simUar 
part of a green-house, dtc- In windows they 
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«lther open and ghut vertically, or are 
hung upon hingea ao as to swing open like 
doom. ‘ She ventures now to lift the soeh.' 
Sw\ft.—Z. The frame in which a saw is put 
to prevent its bending or buckling when 
crowded into the cut. 

SmOu (sash), v.t To furnish with sash win- 
dows. 

The windows are all sashed with the finest crys- 
talline glass. Lady M. /r. Montagu, 

Bash-bax (sashn^nr). n. In carp, the verti- 
cal and transverse pieces within a window- 
frame which hold the panes of glass. 
Sash-OlliBel (sash'chiz-el), n. In carp, a 
chisel with a narrow edge and a strong 
blade for making the mortMes in sash stiles. 
Sash-door (sashMdrl, n. A door with panes 
of glass to give light 

Sasheiy (sash'dr-n. n. Sashes or scarfs for 
ornament * Distinguished by their sash’ 
ema and insignia.* Carlyle. [Rare.] 
Sash-fastener (sash'fas-n-dr), n. A latch 
or screw for fastening the sash of a window. 
Sash-frame (sash'fram), n. 1. In carp the 
frame in which a sash is suspended, or to 
which it is hinged. When the sash is sus- 
pended the frame is made hollow to contain 
the balancing weigh ts , and is said to be cased. 
^ The frame in which a saw is strained. 
Sash-gate (sash'gat), n. In hydraulic engin. 
a stop-valve sliding vertically to and from 
its seat. 

Saah-line (sash'lin), n. The rope by which 
a window sash is suspended in its frame. 
SlUlhOOnt (sash'bn), n. A kind of leather 
stuffing put into a boot for the wearer’s ease. 
Sash-saw (sash'ss), n. l. A small saw used 
in cutting the tenons of sashes Its plate is 
about 11 inches long and has about thirteen 
teeth to the inch.— 2. A mill-saw strained 
in a frame or sash. 

Sash-sluioe (sash'slbs), n. A sluice with 
vertically sliding valves. 

Sasin (sk^sin), n. The common Indian an- 
telope cervicapra), remarkable for 

its swiftness and beauty, it is abundant in 
the open di 7 plains of India, in docks of from 
ten to sixty females to a single male. It 



Sasin or Indian Antelope {Antilof* cervicapra). 


will clear from 25 to 80 feet at a bound, and 
rise even 10 or 11 feet from the earth. It 
is 0 ayish brown or black on the upper parts 
of the body, with white abdomen and breast, 
and a white circle round the eyes, and 
stands about 2 feet 6 inches high at the 
shoulder 

Saslne (sa sin), n {¥r. saisine. See Seizin ] 
In Scots law, a term used to signify either 
the act of giving legal possession of feudal 
property (in which case it is synonymous 
with infeftnhent), or the instrument by 
which the fact is proved. There is a general 
office for the registering of sasines in Edin- 
burgh. — ox, a perquisite formerly 

due to the sheriff when he gave infeftment 
to an heir holding crown lands It was after- 
wards converted into a payment in money 
proportioned to the value of the estate, and 
is now done away with. 

Sassaby (sas'a-bi), n. A handsome South 
African antelope, the Damalis lunatus. 
Unlike many autelopesu which are almost 
independent of water, the sassaby needs to 
drink daily, so its presence is always a sign 
that water is near. 

Sasiafras (sas'sa-fras), n. [Fr. sassafras, 
Pg. soMst^fraz, from L. sax^raga—saxum, 
a stone, and /range, to break. See Saxi- 
FBAUX.J A genus of plants, nat. order 
Lanracess. The species moct known is the 
8. ofieinaU (the sassafras laurelX on account 
of the medicinal virtues of its root. It is a 
mall tree or buiffi Inhabiting the woods of 


North America from Canada to Florida. 
The taste of sassafras is sharp, acrid, aro- 
matic. and as well as the odour resembles 
fennel The chief constituents are volatile 
oil, resin, and extractive. The oil is the 
most active. Sassafras acts as a stimulant 
to the circulation, especially of the capil- 
laries. The sassafras nuts of the shops are 
the fruit of the Laurus Pucheri. Swamp-sas- 
sa/ras is the Magnolia glauca, an American 
tree. The bark and fruit are bitter, aro- 
matic, and febrifugal, and are used in 
clironic rheumatism. 

Bassanage (sas'sa-uaj), n [Fr. sasser, to 
sift. See Sarbe.] Stones left after sifting. 
Saase t (sas), n. [Fr. sas. It sasao, a stone, a 
kind of fortiftcation, from L saxum, a stone. ] 
A sluice, canal, or lock on a navigable river; 
a weir with floodgates; a navigable sluice. 
'Mfdcing a great sasse in the king’s lands 
about Deptford to be a wet dock.' Pepys 
SaBBexiadb(8as^8en-a6h),n. [Gaeil.8asunnach. ] 
A general name applied by the Celts of the 
British Isles to those of Saxon race; a Saxon; 
an Englishman. Sir W. Scott. 

Sassolln, SassoUne (sas'sb-lin), n (BHsOg. ) 
Native boracic acid occurring more or less 
pure in irregular six-sided laminee belonging 
to the tricUnic system, or as a crust, or in 
stalactitic forms composed of small scales. 
It is white or yellowish, has a nacreous 
lustre, a specific gravity of 1‘4S, and is 
easily friable. It occurs as a deposit from 
hot springs and ponds in the lagunes of 
Tuscany, and was first discovered near Sasso, 
in the province of Florence. 

SassoroL SasBorolla (sas'sd-rol, sas-sb-roF- 
la), n. [It sasse, a stone, a rock, from L. 
saxum, a stone.] The rock-pigeon (which 
see) 

SaSB-tea (sas'tS). n [United States.] A de- 
coction 01 sassafras. 

Sassy-bark (sas'i-bhrk), n. The bark of a 
West African leguminous tree of the genus 
ErythrophlcBum (E guineense) It is poi- 
sonous, and natives suspected of witchcraft, 
secret murder, tfec. , are put to the ordeal by 
being made to swallow it. 

Sastra (sks'tra) See Shastbr. 

Sat (sat), pret. of sit 

SatflLXl (saltan), n [Heb. , an adversary, from 
satan, Ar. snatayia, to be adverse ] The 
grand adversary of man; the devil or prince 
of darkness ; the chief of the fallen angels , 
the archfiend. 

Satanic (sa-tan'ik), a Of or pertaining to 
Satan; having the qualities of Satan; resem- 
bling Satan; extremely malicious or wicked; 
devilish; infernal i 

His weakness ,h.ill o'crcome Satanic strength i 
Atilton 

Detest the slander which, with a satanic smile, j 
exults over the character it has ruined Dwight. 

Satanloal (sa-tan'ik-al), a. Same as Satanic 
Satanically ( sa-tau'ik-al-li ), adv. In a Sa- 
tanic manner; with the wicked and mali- 
cious spirit of Satan; diabolically ‘This 
deepest dye of blood being most satanically 
designed on souls ’ Haimnond 
SatailloalneSB (sa-taiVik-al -nes), n. Quality 
of being satanical. [Rare ] 

Satanism ( sa'tan-izm ), n The evil and 
malicious disposition of Satan; a diabolical 
spirit. 

Satanlst (sa'tan-ist), n. A very wicked per- 
son. [Rare ] 

There shall be fantastical babblers, and deceitful 
Satamsts, in these last tunes, whose words and deeds 
are all falsehoods and lies. Granger 

Satanopbany (sa-tan-ofa-ni), n. [Satan, 
and Gr. phaino, to appear ] An appearance 
or incarnation of Satan ; the state of being 
pfissessed by a devil. [Rare ] 

Satchel (sach'el), n. [ Also written sachel, 
a dim. of sack, the k sound having undergone 
the common softening toch] A little sack 
or bag ; especially a bag in which school- 
boys carry their books to and from school. 
‘The whining school-boy, with his satchel 
and shining morning face ' Shak. 

Sate (sat or sat), a pret of sit. 

They soon after sate with the other or county de- 
puties. • Brougham. 

TUI that great sea-snake under the sea 

From his i oiled sleeps in the central deeps 

Would slowly trail himself sevenfold 

Round the hall where I sate, and look in at the gate 

With Ins l.'trge calm eyes for the love of me. 

Tennyson. 

Sate (sit). «.<. pret. & pp. saUd; ppr. sating, 

{ From A. Sax.sokf, satisfied, satlatea, the form 
having been influenced hymtiAfy, satiate, L 
saiio, to satisfy, to satiate, from satis, enough. 
See Sap.] To satisfy the appetite or dewe 
of ; to feed beyond natural desire ; to glut ; 


to cloy: to surfeit; to satiate. ‘When the 
Is sated with his body.' Shak. ‘Growds of 
wanderers sated with the business and plea- 
sure of great citiea' Macaulay. 

Sateen (sa-tdnO, [See Satin.] A kind of 
glossy fabric resembling satin, but having a 
woollen or cotton instead of a silken face. 
Sateless (s&tles), a. Insatiable; not capable 
of being sated or satisfied. ‘His sateless 
thirst of pleasure, * Young. 

Satellite (sat^el-llt), n. [Fr. satellite, from 
L. satelles, satellitis, one who guards the 
person of a prince.] 1. An obsequious de- 
pendant ; a subordinate attendant ; a sub- 
servient follower. ‘The satellites of power.' 
I. D' Israeli. — 2. A secondary planet or 
moon; a small planet revolving round a 
larger one. The earth has one satellite, 
called the moon; Neptune is also accom- 
panied by one; Mars by two; Uranus by six; 
Jupiter by four; Saturn by eight. Saturn's 
rings are supposed to be composed of a 
great multitude of minute satelUtes. 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above 

Why Jove s satellites are less than Jove. Pope 

[In the above couplet the plural has the 
Latin pronunciation sa-teri-t6z, but this is 
unusual.] 

SatellitioUB (sa-tel-lish'us), a. Pertaining 
to or having the character of satellites. 

‘ Their satellitious attendance, their revolu- 
tions about the sim.' Cheyne. 

Saten,t pL of Chaucer. 

Sati (sa'ti), n The Egyptian goddess of the 
lower heaven or air. 

Sati (sut'e), n See SUTTEE. 

Satlabllity (sa'shi-a-biP'i-tiX n. The quality 
of being satiable or satisfied. 

Satiable (sa'slii-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
satiated or satisfied. 

SatiableneBS (sa'shi-a-bl-nes), 7i. Same as 

Satiahility. 

Satiate (sa'shi-aQ, pret & pp satiated; 
ppr satiating. [L. satio, eatiafWH, to satisfy, 
to satiate, from aatis, enough ] 1, To satisfy 
I the appetite or desire of; to feed or nourish 
I to the full ; to furnish enjoyment to, to the 
extent of desire; to sate. 

I may yet survive the malice of my enemies, although 
they should be satiated with my blood 

Elk on East like, 

2 To fill bey OP '1 natural desire ; to surfeit; 
U) fill to repletion. 

He may be satiated, but not satisfied. Norris. 

3 To saturate. See Saturate. [Rare.] 

Why does not salt of tartar dr^w more water out of 
the air but for want of attractive force after It is 
satiated with water. Sir I Newton. 

Syn To satisfy, sate, suffice, cloy, gorge, 
overfill, surfeit, glut. 

Satiate (s&'shi-at), a. FiUed to satiety; glut- 
ted; satiated. [Rare ] 

Now niay’rs and shrieves all hushed and satiate laj. 
Yet eat, In dreams, the custard of the day Pope. 

Satiation (sk-shi-a'shou), n. The state of 
being satiated or filled. 

Satiety (sa-ti'e-ti), n. [Fr saii^U, L. sati- 
etas. See SATIATE.] A state of being sa- 
tiated or glutted; fulness of gratification 
either of the appetite or any sensual desire; 
fulness beyond natural desire; an excess of 
gratification which excites wearisomeneaa 
or loathing. 

In all pleasures there is satiety. HahewilL 
But thy words, with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety. 

Milton. 

Stn. Repletion, satiation, surfeit, cloyment 
Satin (sat'in), n. [Fr. satin, It setino. Col. 
H. Yule believes that satin is from Zaitun, 
the name applied by western Asiatics to the 
great Chinese port of western trade, Chwan- 
chau, or Chincheu, where rich silk stuffs 
were made, and whence they were obtained 
under the name of zaitunMh; Spanish 
aceytuni for satin, and the medieval Latin 
zettani being steps in the jiassage. ] A 
species of glossy silk cloth, of a thi^, close 
texture with an overshot woof. 

What said Master Dombledon about the satin for 
my short cloak and my slopsT Shak. 

Satin (satin), a. Belonging to or made of 
satin; as, a satin gown. 

Satln-tod (sat'in-b6rd). n. An Australian 
bird, the PtilonorhyTiohus hdosericeus, so 
called from the glossy dark-purple plumage 
of the male. It is one of the bower-blrda 
8at^-de-lalne (sat'in-de-i&u'Oi * 

satin of wool.] A black oassimere manu- 
factured ill Silesia from wool. 

Satin«t (sat'i-netX n. [Fr. satinet, a dim. 
of satin.) 1. A thin species of satin,— 2. A 
particular kind of twilled cloth, made of 


fite, fir. fat, fgU; mi. met, hOr; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; U, Sc. ab«ne; f, So. Uy. 
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woollen weft and cotton warp, pressed and 
dresied to produce a glossy surface in imita- 
tion of satin. 

Satiii-'flower (sat'in-flou-ftr), n. A plant, 
Lufuiria biennia. See Lfnaria. 
8atln*«aper (sat'ln-p^pdr), n. A fine kind 
o' wwtuig paper with a satiny gloss. W. 
Colhna. 

Sa^-spax (sat'in-spttr), n. 1. A fine fibrous 
variety of carbonate of lime, assuming a 
silky or pearly lustre when polish^— 

2. Fibrous ^psum or sulphate of lime. 
Satln-gtltcn (sat'in-stich), n. An embroid- 
ery stitch 

Satin-stone (sat'in-stdn), n. A fibrous kind 
of gypsum used by lapidaries; satin-spar. 
Satln-turk (sat'in-t6rk), n A trade term 
for a superior quality of satinet. 
Satin-wood (sat'ln-wqd), n. The wood of a 
lar^e tree of the genus Chloroxylon, the C. 
auneteiiia, nat. order Cedrelaceoe, having pin- 
nate leaves and large branching panicles of 
small whitish flowers. It is a native of the 
mountainous parts of the Circars in the 
East Indies. The wood is of a deep yellow 
colour, close grained, heavy and durable. 
Satil^ (sat'i-ni), a. Resembling or com- 
posed of satin ; as, a satiny appearance ; a 
satiny texture or gloss. Sir T. Browne. 
SAtion (sa'shon), n [L. aatio, from aero, 
Saturn, to sow.] A sowing or planting. 
[Rare.] 

I^tire (sat'Ir or sat'fir), n. [L. aatira (i short), 
or more correctly satura, a satire, from 
aatura, a dish filled with various kinds of 
fruits, a medley, an olio, lit a full dish, from 
satiir, full (whence saturate).] 1. A poetical 
composition holding up vice or folly to re- 
probation, and as a distinctive species of 
literary production first employed by an- 
cient l^man writers; an invective poem.— 
2. Any literary production in which persons, 
manners, or actions are attacked or de- 
nounced with irony, sarcasm, or similar 
weapons ; a trenchant or cutting exposure 
of men or manners ; keenness and severity 
of remark; trenchant invective; as, to be 
much given to satire; to write a satire on 
modern society 

Satire has always shone among the rest. 

And IS the bolde,st way, if not the best. 

To tell men freely of their foulest faults. 

To laugh at their vain deeds and vainer thoughts. 

Dr%'(ieti 

Satire is a valuable element of history— in politic.s 
and ethics it is the most permanent protest of good 
against evil and of geniu.s against stupidity 

Lord Houghton. 

2. Severe criticism or denunciation. 

The owls, bath, and several other birds of night, 
were one day got together in a thick shade, where 
they abused their neighbours in a very sociable man- 
nef Their satire at last fell upon the sun, whom 
they all .igreed to be very troublesome, impertinent, 
and inquisitive Addtsou 

Syn. Sarcasm, irony, ridicule, lampoon, pas- 
quinade, burlesque, wit. humour 
Satiric, Satirical (sa-tiriik, sa-tiFik-al), a 
[L. satiricus, Fr satirique. See Satihe.] 

1. Belonging to satire; conveying or contain- 
ing satire, as, a satirical work ‘A satiric 
style.' lioacornmon 

He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools and mad ; 

To show by one satirtt touch 

No nation wanted it so much Swi/t. 

2. Fond of indulging in satire; given to 
satire ; severe in language 

The satirical rogue here says that old men have 
grey beards. Shak. 

A satirical tailor, who lived at Rome, and whose 
name was Pasquin, anmsed himself with severe rail- 
lery, liberally bestowed on those who passed by his 
shop. / D'hraeli. 

Syn. Cutting, poignant, sarcastic, bitter, re- 
proachful, abusive 

fotlrically (sa-ti^ik-al-ll), adv In a satirical 
manner ; with sarcastic or witty invective. 

A paper of verses aatirimlly written. ’ Dry- 
den 

Batlricalness (sa-tir'ik-al-nes), n. Quality 
of being satirical ‘An ill-natured wit, 
biassed to satiricalness.' Fuller. 

Satirist (sat'ir-lst), n. One who satirizes; 
specifically, one who writes satire 
Wycherley, in his writings, is the sharpest satirist 
of hfs time. Granville. 

Satirize (sat'ir-lz), v.t. pret. & pp. satirized; 
jfftr.satirizing. [¥y. aatiriser.] To assail with 
sa^e; to make the object of satire; to cen- 
sure with keenness or sarcastic wit. 

It is as hard to satiruteystW a man of distinguished 
vices, as to praise well a man of distinguished virtues. 

Swi/t. 

SatlBfiUJtloll (sat-is-fak'shon), n. [Fr., from 
L. sati^actio. See Satisfy.] 1. The act of 


satisfying, or state of being satisfied; grati- 
fication of appetite or desire ; contentment 
in possession and enjo^ent; repose of mind 
resulting from compliance with what it 
demands. 

Run over the circle of the earthly pleaisures, and 
had not God procured a man a solid pleasure from 
his own actions, he would be forced to complain that 
pleasure was not satitfaetton. South 

2. Settlement of a claim due, a demand, <fec. ; 
payment; indemnification. 

You know since Pentecost the sum is due, , . . 
Therefore make present satts/aciton. Shak. 

3. That which satisfies or gratifies; compen- 
sation; atonement; reparation. 

Die he or justice must; unless for him 

Some other able, and as wilimg, pay 

The rigid satttfaction, death for death. Milton. 

4. The opportunity of satisfying one's honour 
by a duel ; a hostile meeting conceded on 
the cliallenge or cartel of an aggrieved 
party: used adjectively in extract. 

A case of satisfaction pistols, with the satisfactory 
accompaniments of powder, ball, and caps, were hired 
from a manufacturer. Dickens. 

— Contentment, Satisfaction See under CON- 
TENTMENT — Syn. Contentment, content, 
gratification, pleasure, recompense, compen- 
sation, amends, remuneration, indemnifica- 
tion, atonement 

Satlsfactlve (sat-is-fak'tiv), a. Giving satis- 
faction. ‘ A final and satis/activd discern- 
ment of faith ■ Sir T. Browne. [Rare ] 
Satisfactorily (sat-ls-fak'to-ri-li), adv. In 
a satisfactory manner ; so as to give satis- 
faction, content, conviction, or the like ‘ To 
answer him satisfactorily unto all his de- 
mands.’ Sir K. Dighy. 

Satlsfactorlneas (sat-is-fak'to-ri-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being satisfactory; 
the power of satisfying or giving content ; 
as, the satisfactoriness of pleasure or enjoy- 
ment 

The incompleteness of tne seraphic lover’s happi- 
ness m his fruitions, proceeds not from their want of 
satisjactoriness, but his want of an entire possession 
of them Boyle. 

Satisfactory (sat-is-fak'to-ri), a. [Fr. satis- 
factoire.] 1. Giving or producing satisfac- 
tion; yielding content; particularly, relieving 
the mind from doubt or uncertainty, and 
enabling it to rest with confidence ; as, to 
give a satisfactory account of any remark- 
able transaction. —2. Making amends, in- 
demnification, or recompense; causing to 
cease from claims and to rest content ; 
atoning. 

A most wise and sufficient means of salvation by 
the satisfactory and meritorious death and obedience 
of the incarnate Son of God, Jesus Christ 

Bp Sanderson. 

Satisfiahle (sat-is-fi'a-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing satisfied 

Satlsfier (sat'is-fi-fer), n. A person or thing 
that gives satisfaction. 

Satls^ (sat'is-fi), V t. pret pp. satisfied; 
ppr. satisfying [Fr 8ati.^aire; L. satitfacio 
-satis, enough, and /acio, to make.] 1. To 
gratify fully the wants, wishes, or desires 
of ; to supply to the full extent with what 
is wished for; to make content; as, to 
satisfy hunger or thirst ; to satiny a hungry 
man, ‘ Satisfy our eyes. ' Shak 

The sports of children satisfy the child. Kroldsmith. 

2. To comply with the rightful demands of; 
to give what is due to ; to answer or dis- 
charge, as a claim, debt, legal demand, or 
the like; to pay; to liquidate; to requite. 

A grave question . . arose, whether the money 
. should he paid directly to the discontented 
chiefs or should oc employed to ra#w/V the claims 
which Argyle had against them. Macaulay. 

3. To fulfil the conditions of; to answer; as, 
an algebraical equation is said to be satis- 
fied when, after the substitution of any ex- 
pressions for the unknown quantities which 
enter it, the two members are equal. — 4, To 
free from doubt, suspense, or uncertainty ; 
to give full assurance to ; to set at rest the 
mind of ; to convince ; as, to satisfy one’s 
self by inquiry. 

I will be satisfied; let me see the writing. Shak. 

Syn. To content, please, gratify, satiate, 
sate, recompense, compensate, remunerate, 
indemnify. 

Satisfy (sat'is-fi), v. i. 1. To give satisfaction 
or content; as, earthly good never satisfies. 
2. To make payment ; to atone. 

Satisfying (sat'is-fi-ing). p. & a. Giving 
satisfaction or content; setting doubts at 
rest. 

The standing evidences of the truth of the gospel 
are in themselves most firm, solid, and siUt't^tfig- 
Atterbury. 


Satisfyingly (sat'is-fl-ing-UX a man- 
ner tending to satisfy. 

Satlve (s&^v), a. [L. toHmti, from sero, 
satum, to sow. ] Sown, as in a garden. ‘Pre- 
ferring the domestic or saHve for the fuller 
growth.’ Evelyn. 

Satrap (sa'trap), n, [Or. satrapfs; borrowed 
from the Persian.] 1. A governor of a pro- 
vince under the ancient Persian monarchy. 

1 2. A prince ; a petty despot. ‘ Obsequious 
tribes of satraps, princes.^ Shenstone. 

I Satrapal (s&'trap-al), a. Pertaining to a 
satrap or a satrapy. 

SatrapeBB (sa'trap-es), n. A female satrap. 

I Satraploal (sat-rap'iK-al), a. SatrapaL 
' Satrapy (sa'trap-i), n. The government or 
jurisdiction of a satrap; a principality; a 
; princedom. 

The angels themselves are distinguished and qua- 
I teniioned into their celestial princedoms and satra- 
pies. Mtlkon. 

Saturable (sat'ti-ra-bl), a. [See SATURATE.] 
Admitting of being saturated; capable of 
saturation. 

Saturant (sat'G-rant), a. [L saturans, satu- 
rantis, ppr. of saturo. See SATURATE.] 
Saturating; impregnating to the full. 

Saturant ( sat'u-rant ), n. In med. a sub- 
stance which neutralizes the acid in the 
stomach. 

Saturate (sat'u-rat), v.t. pret. & pp. satu- 
rated; ppr. saturatina. [L. saturo, satura- 
turn, from satur, filled (whence satire); from 
root of satis, enou^, satio, to feed to the 
full. See Sate.] 1. To cause to become com- 
pletely penetrated, impregnated, or soaked ; 
to fill fully ; to imbue thoroughly ; to soak ; 
as, to saturate a cloth with moisture ; satu- 
rated with ancient learning. ‘Adulteries 
that saturate soul with body.' Tennyson. 

limuinerablc flocks and herds covered that vast 
expanse of emerald meadow, saturated with the 
moisture of the Atlantic. Macaulay. 

2. In chem, to impregnate or unite with till 
no more can be received; thus, an acid sata- 
lates an alkali, and an alkali saturates an 
acid, when the solvent can contain no more 
of the dissolving body. 

Saturate (sat'd-rat), a. Being full; satu- 
rated. ‘Though soak’d and saturate, out 
and out.' Tennyson 

The lark is gay 

That dries its feathers, saturate with dew. Cotvper. 

Saturation ( sat-d-r&'shon ), n. The act of 
saturating or filling or supplying to fulness, 
or the state of being bo saturated; complete 
penetration or Impregnation; specifically, 
in cAem the union, combination, or impreg- 
nation of one body with another in such 
definite proportions as that they neutralize 
each other, or till the receiving body can 
contain no more; solution continued till the 
solvent can contain no more. The satura- 
tion of an alkali by an acid is by one sort of 
affinity ; the saturation of water by salt is 
by another sort of affinity, called solution. 
A fluid which holds in solution as much of 
any substance as it can dissolve is said to be 
saturated with it, but saturation with one 
substance does not deprive the fluid of its 
power of acting on and dissolving some 
other bodies; and in many cases it increases 
this power. For example, water saturated 
witli salt will dissolve sugar. 

Saturday (sat'6r-da), n. [A. Sax. Sesterdesg, 
Soeterndcsg—Sceter, Scetem, tor Saturn, and 
deeg, a day— the day presided over by the 
planet Saturn; D Zaturdag ; L. dies Sa- 
tumi ] The seventh or last day of the week ; 
the day of the Jewish Sabbath. 

Saturela(Bat-u-r§'j-a),n. [L.,savory.] Agenus 
of herbs and undershrubs commonly called 
Savoiy, and used in cookery as a seasoning, 
particularly the summer savory (S. horten- 
sis), an annual plant cultivated in kitchen- 

S ardens. The species are mostly natives of 
lurope, and belong to the nat. order La- 
biatsB. 'They have narrow, opposite, pale- 
^en leaves, and small pale-lilac axillary 
lowers. 

Baturity t (sa-tflr'l-ti), n. [L. saturitas. See 
Saturate ] Fulness or excess of supply ; 
the state of being saturated; repletion. 

In all things for man’s use there is not only a mere 
necessity given of God, hut also a satiety permitted; 
not satunty Granger. 

BatUXU (sat'6rn), n. [L. Satumus, con- 
ilected with sero, satum, to sow.] 1. An 
ancient Italian deity, popularly believed to 
have made his first appearance in Italy in 
the reign of Janus, instructing the people 
in agriculture, gardening, Ac., thus elevat- 
ing them from barbarism to social order and 
civilization. He was consequently elected 


oh, c/iain; 6h, So. locA; g, ifo; j.job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sln^r; th. fAen; th, tMn; w, trig; wh, wAlg; zh, ajrure.--See KVT. 
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to idiare the government with JanuB, and 
the country was called Satumia after him. 
His reign came afterwards to be sung by the 



poets as ‘the golden age.’ He was often 
identified with the Kronos of the Greeks. 
His temple was the state treasury. Ops 
was his wife. His festivals, Saturnalia, 
corresponded to the Greek Kronia.~2. One 
of the planets of the solar system, less 
in ma^tude than Jupiter, but more re- 
mote iTom the sun. Its mean diameter is 
about 70,000 miles, its mean distance from 
the sun somewhat more than 872,000.000 
miles, and its year or periodical revolution 
round the sun nearly twenty-nine years and 
ahalf. Saturn isattended by eight satellites, 
and surrounded by a system of flat rings, 
which are now supposed to be an inimense 
multitude of small satellites, mixed probably 
with vaporous matter. - 3. In old chem an 
appellation given to lead. —4 In her. the 
black colour in blazoning the arms of sove- 
reign princes. 

Saturnalia (sat-Sr-na'li-a), n. pi [L ] 1. In 
Horn, antig. thefestival of Saturn, celebrated 
in December as a period of unrestrained li- 
cense and merriment for all classes, extend- 
ing even to the slaves. Hence— 2 Any period 
of noisy license and revelry, especially among 
the lower orders; unconstrained, licentious 
revelling. 

Satumailan (sat-6r-na‘li-an), a. [From L 
gatumaXia, feasts of Saturn.] 1. Pertaining 
to the festivals celebrated in honour of Sat- 
urn , in which men indulged in riot without re- 
straint Hence— 2. Loose ; dissolute ; sportive. 

In order to make this saturnaitan amusement gen- 
eral in the fanuly you sent it down stairs. Burke 

Baturnia (sa-teFni-a), n. A genus of moths 
containing many large species with clear 
spaces in the wing One or two of the Indian 
species produce a useful thougli coarse silk, 
such as the Arrindy and Tusseh silkworm, 
much employed in India. 

Saturnian (sa-t^r^ni-an), a. 1. Pertaining to 
the god Saturn, whose age or reign, from 
tlie mUdness and wisdom of his govern- 
ment, was called ‘ the golden age ; ’ hence 
gulden; happy ; distinguished for purity, in- 
te^ty , and simplicity. ‘ Th’ Augustus, bom 
tfj bring <Safur7iut7^ times.’ Pope. —2 Leaden; 
dull, Saturn being an old name for lead. 

Then rose the seed of Chaos and of Night 
To blot out order and extinguish light, 

Of dull and venal a new world to mould, 

And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold. Pope. 

—Saturnian verge, an ancient and peculiar 
metre used by the Romans, consisting of 
three iambics and a syllable over, followed 
by three trochees, as exemplified liappily by 
Macaulay in the nursery rhyme 

The qUMn j w4a In | hir pir | lor | eating I bread 
ted I hOnBy. 

Satnmlne (sat^dr-nln), a. l. Supposed to be 
under the influence of the planet Saturn, 
which tended to make people morose. 
Hence— 2. Morose; dull; heavy; grave; not 
readily susceptible of excitement; phlegma- 
tic ; as, a gatwmine person or temper 

My conversation is slow and dull, my humour satur- 
nine and reserved, Dryden. 

8. In o2d ehem, pertaining to lead; as, gatur- 
nine compounds. 


BaturnlSt (sat’dr-nlst), n. A person of a dull, 
grave, gloomy temperament, 

Mturnlte (sat'^r-nit), n. An old name 
for a mineral substance containing lead. 
Kirwan 

Satinr (sat'fir), n. (L. gatyrwt, from Gr. 
satyros ] In dagg. myth, a sylvan deity 
or demi-god, represented as a monster, half 
man and half goat, having honis on his 
head, a hairy body, with the feet and tail 
of a goat. Satyrs were common attendants 
on Bacchus, and were distinguished for 
lasciviousness and riot. 

Satyriasis fsat-er-ras-is), n. [Gr., from 
mtyrog, a satyr, from their lasciviousness.] 
A diseased and unrestrainable venereal ap- 
petite in males 

Satyric (sa-tir'ik), a. Pertaining to satyrs; 
as, a satyric drama The satyric drama was 
a particular kind of play among the ancient 
Greeks, haWng somewhat of a burlesque 
character, the chorus representing satyrs. 
Sat3nrlcal (sa-tiFik-al), a. Satyric. Orote 
Satsnion (sa-tir'i-on), n [Gr., from satyros, 
a satyr, from their lustfulness ] A plant 
supposed to excite lust Pope. 

Satyrlum (sa-tir'i-um), n. (See above.] A 
genus of small - flowered, terrestrial, or- 
chidaceous plants, natives of South Africa, 
Northem India, and the Mascarenes 
Sat]rra8 (aat'i-ms), n. A genus of lepidop- 
terous insects, also called Hijjparchia. 
There are several British species, among 
which is S Oalathea, or marble-butterfly. 
Sauce (stvs), n [Fr. sauce, O. Fr. sanlse, 
from L L salsa, sauce, from L. salsus, 
salted, from salio, to salt See SALT ] 1 A 
mixture or composition to he eaten with 
food for improving its relisli, for wliettiiig 
the appetite, or for aiding digestion 

When the stomach is .^t all weak a wholesome mure 
will often enable it to digest food which would other- 
wise n.iuseate it; but It should not be used as a pro- 
vocative to the appetite, but rather .is an aid to diges- 
tion. The following articles arc used by the various 
sauce makers . anchovies, tomato, garlic, shalot, 
mushroom, oy.ster, and walnut ketchup; sorrel, raisins, 
t,imannds, and figs; fenugreek, coriander, carraway, 
and cumin seeds, soy (Indian and British made), aiula 
variety of hcibsand spices Dr. IValih 

2 In the T’^nited States, culinary vegetables 
and roots eaten with flesh —3 Pertness; 
petulance ; Insolence ; impudence ; saucy 
language [Collo<| orvulgar]— To serve one 
with the same sauce, to retaliate one injnr> 
with another. (Colloq ] 

Sauce (sfts), V t pret. & pp sauced; ppr, 
saucing. 1 To add a sauce or relish to ; to 
setison , to flavour 

He cut our roots in characters. 

And uiuced our broths, as Juno had been sick, 

And he her theter SHak 

2 To gratif> . to tickle (the palate) ‘ Sauce 
his palate with thy most operant poison ’ 
Shak [Rare }— 3 To intermix or accompany 
with anything that gives piquancy or relisli; 
hence, to make pungent, tart, or sharp 
‘Sorrow sauced witli repentance.’ Spenser. 

Then fell she to saute her desires with threatcnlngs. 

Str p. Sidney 

4. To treat with latter, i>ert, or tai t language; 
to lie saucy to. ‘ I’ll sauce her with bitter 
words.’ Shak —5 To make to pay or suffer. 

I'll make them pay, I ’ll sau< e t henr they have had niy 
houses a week at coinniand , 1 have turned away iny 
other guests ... Ill uxute tlieiii. Shak 

8auoe>alone (siui-a-Idn'). n A British plant 
of tlie genus Ei’ysimum, the E. Alliaria 
Called also Garlic Hedge-mustard, Jack-by- 
the-hedge, and All-sauce. See Erysimum. 
Sauce*lK>at (sgs'bot), n. A dish or vessel 
for liolding sauce with a lip or spout. 
Sauce-lJOX (sfts'boks), n [From #ffiMC 2 /.] A 
saucy, impudent fellow. Addison fColloq ] 
Sauce-pan (sas'pan), n. l. Originally, a pan 
for cooKing sauces.— 2. A metallic vessel for 
boiling or stewing generally. 

Saucer (8ft'86r),n \¥r. saudtre. See Sauce] 
1. Formerly, a small pan in which sauce was 
set on a table. Bacon.— 2 A piece of china 
or other ware in which a tea-cup or coffee- 
cup is set —Saucer eyes, eyes unnaturally 
large and round. Hudibras.—S. Something 
resembling a saucer; as, (a) a kind of flat 
caisson used in raising sunken vessels. (6) A 
socket of iron which receives the spindle or 
foot upon which a capstan rests and turns 
round 

Sauce-tureen (sfis'tu-rSn), n. A tureen or 
dish from which sauce is served at table. 
Dickens. 

Sauch (sa^h), n. See Sacoh 
Saucily (sft'si-li), adv. In a saucy manner; 
pertly ; impudently; with impertment bold- 
ness; petulantly. 


A freed servant, who had much power with Claudius, 
very saucify had almost all the words. Bacon. 

SauoinaBB (se'sl-nes), n. The quality of 
being saucy; impertinent boldness; petu- 
lance; contempt of superiors. ‘Impudent 
sauciness.' ShaJc.—In^mdence, Effrontery, 
Sauciness. See Impudence. 

Saudsse, SaudBson (sa'sIs, sA'sis-son), n. 
[Fr. saucisse, a sausage, from sauce.] In 
fort, and artillery, (a) a long pipe or bag, 
made of cloth well pitched, or of leather, 
filled with powder, and extending from the 
chamber of a mine to the entrance of the 
gallery. To preserve the powder from damp- 
ness it is generally placed in a wooden pipe. 
It serves to communicate fire to mines, cais- 
sons, bomb-cliests, <fec. (&) A long bundle 
of faggots or fascines for raising batteries 
and other purposes. 

Saucy (sft'sf),a [From sauce. ] 1. Showing Im- 
pertinent boldness; showing pertness or im- 
pudent flippancy; treating superiors with 
contempt: impudent; rude; as, aso/weyboy; 
a saucy fellow 

Am 1 nnt tlie protector, saucy priest? Shak. 
Applied also in this sense by Shakspere to 
inanimate objects. 

But now, I am cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, bound in 
T o saucy doubts and fears. Macbeth. 

2. Expressive of impudence; as, a saucy eye. 

Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun 
That will not be deep searched with saucy looks 
Shak 

Syn Impudent, insolent, impertinent, rude. 
Saucy-bark (Sft'si-bark), n Same as Sastetp 

bark 

Saud (sad), n Same as Saadh. 
Sauer-kraut (sour'krout), n. (G. sauer, 
sour, and kraut, herb, calibage ] A favour- 
ite German dish, consisting of cabbage cut 
flue, pressed into a cask, with alternate layers 
of salt, and suffered to ferment till it becomes 
sour. 

Sauf,t a [Fr 1 Safe. Chaucer 
Saugh, Sauch (sftCh), n. Willow [Scotch.] 
Saul (Bftl), 11 Soul; mettle [Old English 
and Scotch.] 

Saul, Sal (^1), n. The timber of the saul- 
tree See SAUL-TRKE 

Saulie (sflli), n A hired mourner. Sir W. 
Scott. [Scotch 1 

Sault (so or so), n. [O. Fr sault. Mod, Fr. 
saut, a leap, from L Baltu.s, a leap, from 
salto, saltum, to leap.] A rapid in some 
rivers. [North America ] 

Saultfiat (sHlt'fat), n A pickling-tub; a beef- 
stand [Scotch J 

Saul-tree, Sal-tree (sUFtre), n. Tlie name 
given in India to a tree of the genus Shorea, 
the S. robusta, which yields a balsamic resin, 
used in the temples under the name of rat 
or dhoona. Tlie timber called sal, the best 
and most extensively used in India, is pro- 
duced by this tree. 

Saunclnk-bell ( skns'ing-bel). Same as 

Sauce bdl 

Saunders -blue (san'd^rz-blu), n. [Fr. 
eendres bleves, blue aslie-s ] The original de- 
nomination probably of ultramarine. Ap- 
plied now to an artificial blue, prepared 
from carbonate of copper 
Saunders-wood (smi'dSrz-wud). Same as 
Sandal-wood. 

Sa'Unter (san't^r), v.i [A word whose de- 
rivation iH still undetermined. The Teutonic 
words most resembling it in form and mean- 
ing are D. slcntre, D and L.G. slenderen, 
slendern, to saunter, to loiter. Some have 
guessed that it was formed from Fr. sainte 
tei're, in the phrase alter d la sainte terre, 
to go to the holy land, from Idle people who 
roved about the country and asked charity 
under pretence of going d la sainte terre; 
others, sans terre, applied to wanderers 
without a home; others, Fr. sentier, a foot- 
path. 1 1. To wander about idly; to walk 
idly or leisurely along; to loiter; to linger. 
‘Still sauntering by the sea-side.’ V Es- 
trange 

Led by my hand, he saunter'd Europe round. 
And gather'd every vice on Christian ground. 

Pop*. 

Is not our own child on the narrow way, 

Who, down to those that saunter In the broad, 
Cries 'Come up hither.’ Tennyson, 

2. To occupy one's self idly ; to loiter over 
anything; to dawdle; to dilly-dally. Looks. 
Saunter (sw't^r), n. A sauntering or place 
for sauntenng. Young. 

Saunterer (san't6r-6r), n. One that saunters 
or wanders about Idly. ‘ Quit the life of an In- 
signlflcant saunterer about town. ’ Berkeley. 
Baur (sgr), n. Soil; dirt; dirty water. [Pro- 
vinol^.] 


Fita, fkt, fat. fall; mi. met, h^r; pine, pin: ndte, not. mdve; tfihe, tub. hull: oil, pound; g, Sc. abune; Sc. tsy. 
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BanrlA ^'ri-a), n. ‘pl. [From Gr. sauros, a 
lizard. ] The term by whioh the great order of 
lizards is sometimes designated. The animal 
forms more strictly included under it are 
those comprised Under the genus Lacerta of 
Linneeus; but in the large and now generally 
received acceptation of the term saurians, 
not only the existing lizards, crocodiles, 
monitors, iguanas, chameleons, <fec., are in- 
cluded, but also those monstrous fossil rep- 
tiles whose remains excite our wonder, as 
the ichthyosaurus, plesiosaurus, deinosau- 
rus, iguanodon, pterodactyle, <fec The sau- 
rians are covered with scales, and have four 
legs. The mouth is always armed with 
teeth, and the toes are generally furnished 
with claws They have all a tail more or 
less long, and generally very thick at the 
base The fossil species, the most gigantic 
and singular members of the order, occur 
most abundantly in the oolitic strata. Some 
of them were exclusively marine, others 
amphibious, others terrestrial, and others 
were adapted for flying, as the pterodac- 
tyles. 

Saurian (Sft'rl-an), a. [Or. muroH, a lizard.] 
Pertaining to the Sauria or lizards; de- 
signating an order of reptiles 
Saurian (sa'ri-an), n One of the order 
Sauria; a lizard or lizard-like animal. 
Saurillus (sa-ririus), n, [Dim. of Gr sauros, 
a lizard,] An extinct genus of reptiles be- 
longing to the lizard order. Their fossil 
remains occur in upper oolitic rocks. 
SaurleSB (sar'les). n. Savourless; insipid; 
tasteless. [Scotch. ] 

Saurobatrachla ( saT6-ba-tra"ki-a ), n. pl. 
[Gr. muro8, a lizard, and batrachoa, a frog.] 
A name sometimes applied to the order of 
the tailed camphibians, otherwise called 
Urodela, and by Owen Ichthyomorpha. See 
Drodela. 

Saurocephalus (sn-ro-sefal-us), [Gr. 
sauros, a lizard, and kephale, a head,] A 
genus of fossil fishes of the cycloid order, 
found in the chalk formation. 

Saurodon (sa'ro-don), n. [Gr sauros, a 
lizard, and odoua, odontos, a tooth. ] A genus 
of fossil fishes from the chalk series of Eng- 
land and America. 

Sauroid ^sa'roid), a Resembling lizards; 
as, sauroid fish 

Sauroid (sft'roid), )j. [Gr. sauros, a lizard, 
and eidos, form 1 A member of a group of 
large fishes, some existing and some fossil 
The fossil sauroids are found in great abun- 
dance in the carboniferous and secondary 
formations They combined in theii* struc- 
ture certain characters of reptiles, and had 
teeth resembling those of crocodiles. The 



Saurouls (fossil). 

I, Pvgoptenis /restored) 2, Tooth of do. (cnlarg-ed), 
3, Jaw witli teeth of Belottostamus mfuttts 4, Tooth 
of ^ (ciilartffd) 

existing sauroid fishes consist of several 
species, the best known being the bony pikes 
and sturgeons constituting respectively tlie 
genera Lepidosteus and Acipeuser. The 
members of another genus fPolyptenis) in- 
habit the Nile, Senegal, and other African 
rivers, and are remarkable for the peculiar 
structure of the dorsal fin, which is broken 
up into a number of separate portions. 

BauroldlollXllte (sa'roid-ik-nit), n. The foot- 
print of a saurian. See IcHNiTE. 

BauropliagUS (sa-rof'a-gus), n. [Gr. sauros, 
a lizard, and phagd, to eat. ] A genus of 
birds belonging to the family of the butcher- 
birds. 

Sauropslda (Sft-rop'si-da). n. pl. (Gr. sauros, 
a lizard, opsw, appearance, and eidos, resem- 
blance.] Professor Huxley's name for the 
second of his three primary sections of ver- 
tebrates, comprising birds and reptiles. The 
animals of this section are characterized by 
the absence of gills, by having the skull 
jointed to the vertebral column by a single 
occipital condyle, the lower jaw composed 
of several pieces, and united to the skull 
by means of a special (quadrate) bone, and 
by possessing nucleated red blood corpuscles, 
as well as by certain embryonic characters. 


ch, e/iatn; 6h, Sc. lo«A; g, go; J, ,^ob; 


Sauropterygla(Bft'rop-t6r-ij"i.a),n.pZ. (Gr. 
sauros, a lizard, and pteryx,pteryaos, a wing, 
a fln.1 An extinct order 01 reptiles corre- 
sponding to Huxley's order Plesiosauria, and 
forming one of the thirteen orders into 
which Owen arranges all the Heptilia 
There are ten genera, extending through all 
the strata from the trias to the chalk in- 
clusive. The genus Plesiosaurus may be re- 
garded as the type. See Plesiosaurus. 
SaururaceSB (sft-r6-ra's§-e), n. pl. [Gr. sau- 
ros, a lizard, and oura, a tail, in allusion to 
the appearance of the flower-spike. ] A nat. 
order of plants belonging to the achlamy- 
deoUB CToup of incomplete exogens. It con- 
sists of a few genera which are aquatic or 
marshy herbs or herbaceous plants, found 
in North America, China, the nortli of India, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. They are 
simple or little branched herbs, with alter- 
nate, stipulate, entire leaves, and small 
flowers in dense terminal spikes or racemes 
Saurur 80 (sa-rb're), n pl. f Gr. sauros, a lizard , 
and oura, a tail.] An extinct order of birds, 
including only a single member, the Archae- 
opteryz niacrnra, of which only a single 
fragmentary specimen has been discovered 
in the upper oolite (lithograpliic slates) of 
Solenhofen. It seems to liave been as large 
as a rook. It differs from all known birds 
ill having two free claws belonging to the 
wing, a lizard-like tail longer than the body 
(whence the name of the order), and no 
ploughshare bone 'J'he metacarpal bones 
are not ankylosed as they are in all other 
known birds living and extinct. 
Saury-pike (sft'ri-pik), n A fish of the 
genus Scombercsox, family Scomberesocidee, 
ami order Pharyngognathi, having a greatly 
elongated body covered with minute scales 
The jaws are prolonged into a long sharj) 
beak. One species (S. saut-us), about 15 
inches long, occurs plentifully on the British 
coasts, frequenting flHhs in shoals so dense 
tliat it may be taken in pailfuls In order 
to escape tiie pursuit of the poipoise and 
large fishes it often leaps out of the water 
or skims rapidly along the surface, whence 
it has obtained the name of skipper The 
flesh is palatable 

Sausage (Sft'saj), n. [Old spellings saucidge, 
sausege, 0.¥r sausisse, Fr. saucisse; from 
L.L salsa, B&uce (which see).] An article of 
food, consisting of chopped or minced meat, 
as pork, beef, or veal, seasoned with sage, 
pepper, salt, &c., and stuffed into properly 
cleaned entrails of the ox, sheep, or pig, tied 
at short intervals with a string When 
sausages are made on an extensive scale 
the meat is minced and stuffed into the 
intestines by machinery 
Sausage-roll (Sft'saj-rol), 71 Meat minced 
and seasoned as for sausages, enveloped in 
a roll of flour paste, and cooked. 
Sausefleme, t n. [L. salsum, salt, and 
plilegitui, phlegm ] An eruption of red spots 
or scabs on the face. Chaucer. 
Sauseflemed, f pp. Having red spots or 
scabs on the face 

Saussurea (sa-suTe-u), n [In honour of 
Horace Benjamin de Saussure, a Swiss na- 
turalist ] A genus of plants, nat. ortler 
Compositaj. S alpina is a British species, 
which grows on moist alpine rocks, and is 
freq^uent on the Highland mountains of Scot- 
land. 

Saussurlte (sg'sur-it), n. A mineral so 
named from Saussure, the discoverer, of a 
white, gray, or green colour, found at tlie 
foot of Mount Rosa. It is an impure Lab- 
rador-felspar, and is known in the Swiss 
Alps as jade. 

Saut(8ftt), n. Salt. [Scotch.] 

Saute, 1 71 . [Fr 1 An assault Chaucer 
Sautert (stVter), n. The Psalter or book of 
Psalms. 

Sauterelle (sdtTel), n. [Fr.] An Instrument 
used by stone-cutters and carpenters for 
tracing and forming angles. 

Sauteme (sd-temO, n. [Fr ] A species of 
white Bordeaux wine, made from grapes 
grown in the neighbourhood of Sautemes, 
in the department of Gironde. 

Sautflt (sftt'flt). n. A salt-dish. [Scotch.] 
Sautrle t (sst'rl), n. A psaltery ; a musical 
instrument; a harp or lyre. 

Sauvegarde (sOv-gUrdO, n [Fr. , safe-ward. ] 
A spewes of lizard of the family Monitond® 
or monitors. See Monitorip.®. 

SayaBle (sav'a-bl), o. Capable of being 
saved. 

In the person prayed for, there ought to be the 
great disposition of being in a savable condition. 

yer. Taylor. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing\ th. fAen; th, fMn; 


BavableneBS (B&Va-bl-nes),n. Capability of 
being saved. ‘ The savobleTiew of Protestants.’ 
ChUlingworth. 

Savage (8av'aj),a. [O.E. and O.Fr. salvage, 
Mod. Fr. sauvage, L.L. sal7>aticus, wild, sa- 
vage, from L. suvatious, from silva, a forest, 
a wood.] 1. Pertaining to the forest or wil- 
derness; wild; uncultivated; as, a savage 
wilderness. ‘Cornels and savage berries of 
the wood.’ Drgden.—2. Wila; untamed; 
violent; as, savage beasts of prey. 

In time the savage bull cloth bear the yoke, Shak. 

He dclijfhtcd ... in out-of-door life ; he was ven- 
turesome almost to foolhardiness, when he went to 
worship N.aturc in her most savage mootls 

JEd/tt Rev. 

8 Beastly: brutal. ‘These pampered ani- 
mals that rage in savage sensuality. ’ Shak. 

4. Belonging to man In a state of nature; 
uncivilized; untaught; unpolished; rude; 
as, savage life; savage manners. 

Speak you so gently? Pardon me, I pray you : 

1 thought that all things had been savage here. 

Skak. 

1 will take some savage woman, she shall rear my 

dusky race. Tennyson. 

5. Cruel; barbarous; fierce; ferocious; In- 
human; brutal. ‘The savage spirit of wild 
war.' Shak. —6. Enraged, on account of 
provocation received. [Colloq. ]— Svn. Wild, 
uncultivated, untamed, untaught, uncivil- 
ized, unpolished, rude, brutish, brutal, 
heathenish, barbarous, cruel, inhuman, fe- 
rocious, fierce, pitiless, merciless, unmerci- 
ful, murderous. 

Savage (sav'aj), n. 1. A human being in his 
native state of rudeness; one who is un- 
taught, uncivilized, or without cultivation 
of mind or manners. 

I am as free as nature hrst made man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

Drydtn 

2 A man of extreme, unfeeling, brutal 
cruelty; a barbarian. 

Savage (sav'aj), v t. pret. & pp. savaged; ppr. 
savaging 'J’o make wild, barbarous, or 
cruel [Rare ] 

Let then the dogs of Paction bark and bay, 

Its bloodhounds, savaged by a cross of wolf, 

Its full-bred kennel from the Blatant-beast. 

Southey 

Savagely (sav'aj-li), adv. In the manner of 
a savage; cruelly; inhumanly. ‘Your wife 
and baiies savagely slaughtered.' Shak. 
Savageness (sav'aj-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being savage, wild, untamed, un- 
cultivated, or uncivilized ; barbarism. — 
2 Cruelty; barbarousness. 

Wolve.s and bears, they say, 

Casting their savageness aside, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shak 

Savagery (sav'aj -ri), 71. 1 . The state of being 
savage: a wild, uncultivated condition; bar- 
barousness; savagism ‘ A like work of prim- 
eval savagery.' Kingsley. —2 t Wild growth, 
as of plants. Shak.—S. Cruelty; barbarity. 
Shak 

Savagism (sav’aj-izm), n. The state of sav- 
ages, or men in their native wildness and 
rudeness; savagery; barbarism. 

Savanna, Savannah (sa-van'na),^?i. [Sp. 
sahaixa, a sheet for a bed, or a large plain 
covered with snow, from L. sabanum, Gr. 
sabano7i, a linen cloth especially for wiping 
with. ] An extensive open plain or meadow 
in a tropical region, yielding pasturage in 
the wet season, and often having a growth 
of undershrubs The word is chiefly used 
in tropical America — Savanna Jlower, a 
West Indian name for various species of 
Echites. 

Savant (sa'vllng), 71 [Fr., ppr. of savoir, to 

know. ] A man of learning; a man of science; 
a man eminent for his aciiuiremeiits. 

In a national or universal point of view, the labour 
of tlm sava7it or speculative thinker, is as much a 
production m the very narrowest .sense, as that of 
the rnventor of a practical art. y S Mill. 

Save (a&v), v.t. pret. & pp. saved; ppr sav- 
ing. [Fr. sauver, from L. salvo, from salviM, 
sate. See Safe.] 1. To jireserve from in- 
jury, destruction, or evil of any kind ; to 
snatch, keep, or rescue from impending 
danger; as, to save a house from the flames ; 
to sa 7 >e a man from drowning ; to save a fa- 
mily from ruin. ‘Saying, Lord, save me. ^ 
Mat. xiv, 80. ‘Relent and save my life. 
Shak. -2. To preserve from final and ever- 
lasting destruction; to rescue from sin ana 
eterniu death. 

Christ Jesus canoe into the world to save sinners. 

•' I Tina. i. *5- 

8. To deliver; to keep clear; to rescue from 
the power or influence of. *8ave, save, oh, 
save me from the candid friend. ’ Canning. 


w, wig; wh, whig', zh, azure. — See Kit. 
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4 To spare; to keep from doing or suffering; 
with a double object ; as, to save a person 
trouble. ' Might have saved me my pains.’ 
Shak. ‘ And saved your husband so much 
sweat’ <S/iaA~6. To hinder from being 
spent or lost; to keep undamaged or un- 
touched; to secure from waste or expendi- 
ture; to hinder from being used; as, order 
in all affairs saves time. ‘ That I may save 
my speech. ' Shak. * Save th’ expense of long 
litigious laws.' Dryden. 

His yoathful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank. Shak. 

6. To reserve or lay by; to lay up; to gather; 
to hoard. ‘Now save a nation, and now 
save a groat’ Pope. 

I have five hundred crowns, 

The thrifty hire I saved under your father. Shak. 

7. To prevent ; to obviate ; to hinder from 
occurrence. ‘ To save a lad)r’B blush. ’ Dry- 
den. ‘Silent and unobserv’d, to save his 
tears.’ Dryden.— &. To take or use oppor- 
tunely, so as not to lose; to be in time for; 
to catch. 

The same persons, who were chief confidents to 
Cromwell’s foreseeing a restoration, seized the castles 
in Ireland, just saving- the tide, and putting in a 
stock of merit sufficient. .S-wift 

To save the post I write to you after a long day’s 
worry at my place of business. //' Lollins. 

—To save appearances, to preserve a good 
outside; to do something to avoid exposure 
or embarrassment 

Hereafter, when they come to model heaven. 

And calculate the stars; how they will wield 
The mighty frame ; how build, unbuild, contrive, 

To sa 7 ’e a//>ea ranees. AftUon. 

—Save the mark. See imder Mark. 

Save (8av),v.v To be economical; to hinder 
expense. 

Brass ordnance saveth in the quantity of the ma- 
terial Bacon. 

Save (sav), Except; not including; 

leaving out; deducting. 

Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save 
one 3 Cor xi. 34. 

Constant at church and change, his gains were sure ; 
His givings rare, save farthings to the poor. Pope 

Save t (sav), conj. Except; unless. 

I have one heart, one bosom and one truth, 

And that no woman has : nor never none 
Shall mistress be of it, save I alone Shak 

8ave,t n. The herb sage (Salvia). Chaucer. 
Baveall (sav'gl). n. [Save and all] 1. A 
small pan Inserted in a candlestick to bum 
out the ends of candles. — 2 iiaut. a small 
sail sometimes set under a main, spanker, 
or swinging boom Also called a Water- 
mil — 3. A trough in a paper-making ma- 
chine which collects any pulp that may 
have slopped over the edge of the wire- 
cloth. 

Saveloy (sav'e-loi), n. [Fr. cervelas, from 
eervelle, the brains; L. cerebellum, dim. of 
cerebrum, the brain ] A highly seasoned 
dried sausage, originally made of brains. 
It is now made of young salted pork. 

There are office lads in their first surtouts, who 
club as they go home at night, for saveloys and por- 
ter Dickens. 

Saver ( sav'^r ), n. 1 One that saves, pre- 
serves, or rescues from evil or destruction. 

‘ The saver of the country ’ Sxaiji 2 One 
that escapes loss, but without gs^. 

Laws of arms permit each injured man 
To make himself a saver where he can. D>yden 

8. One who lays up or hoards ; one who is 
frugal in expenses; an economist. ' A greater 
sparer than a saver.’ Wotton. 

Save - reverence (sav’rev-er-ens). A kind 
of apologetical aMstrophe when anything 
was said that might be thought filthy or in- 
decent : often corrupted into Sir-reverence 
See Sir-reverence. 

Savet6,t «• Safety Chaucer. 

SaVlCU (sav'l-kuL n Same as Sabiev. 

Savin, Savlne (sav^in), n. [Fr savinier, sa- 
line, from L. sabina {herba), the Sabine 
herb, savin.] A tree or shrub of the genus 
Juniperus, the J. Sabina. (See Juniper.) 
The savin of Europe resembles the red cedar 
{J. virginiana) ot America, and the latter is 
theremre sometimes called savin Called 
also Sabine. 

Saving (s&v^ing), p. and a. 1. Preserving 
from evil or desiriiction ; sparing ; redemp- 
tory. ‘ The endless love and saving mercy 
which God sheweth towards his church.’ 
Hooker. -2 Frugal; not lavish; avoiding un- 
necessary expenses; economical; sm, a. saving 
husbandman or house-keeper. 

She loved money: for she was saving, and applied 
her fortune to pay John's clamorous debts. 

A r but knot. 


S. Bringing back in returns or receipts the 
principal or sum employed or expended; in- 
curring no loss, though not gainral; as, the 
ship has made a saving voyage. 

Silvio, finding his appheation unsuccessful, was re- 
solved to make a saving bargain; and since he could 
not get tlie widow's estate, to recover what he had 
laid out of his own Addison. 

4. Reserving, as some title or right. 

Ordinances may be cited of every reign from St 
Louis to Francis I regulating the jurisdiction of 
Scneschai.s and Bailhs and giving them various 
powers, but always directing by savtn£^ clauses that 
the jurisdiction oi the Barons wno had nght of Haute 
yustice should not be interfered with. Brougham. 

Saving (sftv'ing), n. 1. Something kept from 
being expended or lost; something hoarded 
up; that which is saved: generally in plural. 

‘ Hoard all savings to the uttermost. ' Tenny- 
son. ~2. Exception; reservation. 

Contend not with those that are too strong for us, 
but still with a sazatig to honesty. 

Sir K. L Estrange 

Saving ( sav'iiig), prep. 1. With exception ; 
in favour of; excepting. 

Such laws cannot be abrogated saving only by 
whom they were made. Hooker. 

2. Without disrespect to. See under Rev- 
erence. ‘ Saving your reverence. ’ Shak. 
Savingly (sav'ing-li), a4v 1. In a saving 
manner; with frugality or parsimony.— 2 So 
as to be finally saved from eternal death ; 
as, savingly converted. 

Savingness (sav'lng-nes), n. 1. ’The quality 
of being saving; frugality; parsimony; cau- 
tion not to expend money without necessity 
or use.— 2. Tendency to promote safety or 
eternal salvation ‘ Tlie safety and saving- 
ness which it promiseth.’ Brevint. 
Savings-bank (s&v'ingz-bangkj.u. An insti- 
tution devised for receiving and securely 
investing the savings of industry, and for 
their accumulation at cornpoiina interest, 
under provisions for their repayment on 
demand or at short notice, managed by 
persons having no interest in the profits of 
the business. The National Security Sav- 
ings-banks and the Post-o/fice Savings-banks 
are the great British institutions'^ of this 
kind. Acts for the regulation of the former 
were passed in 1817, empowering the man- 
agers to pay the deposits into the Bank of 
England to the credit-account of the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the national 
debt, a fixed rate of interest being given 
thereupon. The national post-office sav- 
ings-bank scheme came into operation in 
1861. The old savings-banks aii<l the post- 
oflBce savings-banks have continued to work 
harmoniouriy together, and each system 
appears to offer special advantages on cer- 
tain points Penny savings-banks, military 
savings-banks, ana savings-banks for sea- 
men nave been established as auxiliaries of 
the general system, for the purpose of meet- 
ing the special needs of classes for which 
the ordinary savings-banks did nut hold out 
adequate inducements or facilities. 

Saviour (sav'y^r), « fO Ft salveor (Mod. 
FT. sauvenr), from L L. salvator, from L 
salvus, safe.] 1. One who saves, preserves, 
or delivers from destruction or danger. 

2 Ki. xiii 6; Is xix 20—2 Jesus Christ, 
the Redeemer, who has opened the way to 
everlasting salvation by his obedience and 
death, and who is therefore called the Sav- 
iour by way ot distinction. 

Lightly from hii gr.tssy couch up rose 

Our Saviour, .incT found all was but a dream 
Milton 

Saviouress (sa v’y^r-es), n A female saviour. 
[Rare. ] 

One says to the blessed Virgin, O Saviouresse, save 
me Bp Hail 

Savouette ( sav-o-net' ), n. [Fr.. dim of 
sawn, soap.] A wash-ball for use at the 
toilet, composed of soap of fine quality, per- 
fumed at will, and generally with the addi- 
tion of some powdered starch or farina, and 
sometimes sand. 

Savor (sa'vor), n. Same as Savour. 
SavoroUBit a. Savoury; sweet; pleasant. 
Jiomaunt of the Rose. 

Savory (sa'v6r-l), n. [Fr. savorie, It. satu- 
reja, L. satureia, savory.] A plant of the 
genus Satureia (which see). 

Itovour (sft'v6r), n. [O. Fr. savor, Mod. Fr. 
saveur: L sapor, from sapio, to taste ] 
1. Smell; odour ‘I smell sweet savours.’ 
Shak. ‘ A savour that may strike the dullest 
nostril ’ Shak. ‘ The uncleanly savours of 
a slaughter-house.* Shak.— 2. Flavour; taste; 
relish; power or quality that affects the 
palate: as, food with a pleasant savour. 'If 
the salt hath lost his savour. ’ Mat. v. IS ~ 


8. Gharaoteriftio property; diitinctlye flav- 
our, quality^ or &e Uke. ‘ The savour of 
death from all things there that live.' 
ton, ‘The savour of heaven perpetually 
upon my spirit.’ Baxter.—^. Character; 
reputation. Ex. v. 21. — 6. Sense of smell; 
power to scent or i>erceive, [Rare, ]— 
6.+ Pleasure; delight. 

Savour (sa'vAr), v.i. l. To have a particular 
smell or taste; to have a flavour. 

What is loathsome to the young 
Savours well to thee and me Tennyson. 

2 To be of a particular nature ; to partake 
of the quality, nature, or appearance of 
something else ; to smack; to betoken : fol- 
lowed by of; as, the answers savour of a 
humble spirit; or they savour of pride. 

This savours not much 0/ distraction. Shak. 

I have rejected every thing that savours 0/ vraetty. 

Addison. 

Savour (sa'vdr), v.t 1. To like; to taste or 
smell with pleasure; to relish; to take plea- 
sure in; to enjoy. ‘Filths savour but them- 
8elve.s. ’ Shak. 

Thou savourest not the things that be of God, but 
those that be of men Mat. xvi. 33. 

2. t To perceive by the taste or smell; hence, 
to taste intellectually ; to perceive ; to dis- 
cern ; to note. ‘ Were it not that in your 
writings I savour a spirit so very distant 
from my disposition, &c.’ Heylin.—i. To 
indicate the presence of; to have the flavour 
or quality of. 

Wilful barrenness, 

That cuts us off from hope, ami savours only 
Rancour and pride, impatience and despite. 

MiltoH. 

Savourily (sa’ver-i-li), adv. 1. In a savoury 
manner; with a pleasing relish. ‘When silly 
plays BO savourily go down.’ Dryden.— 
2.t With gusto or appetite ‘The collation 
he fell to very savour^y.’ Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
SavourinesB (saver-i-nes), n The condi- 
tion or quality of being savoury; pleasing 
taste or smell; as, the savouriness of a pine- 
apple or a peach. ‘ The savouriness of meat.’ 
Jer. Taylor. 

Savourless ( sa’vdr-les ), a. Destitute of 
savour; insipid 

Savourlyt (sa'vdr-ll). a. Well-seasoned; of 
good taste; savoury 

Bavourlyt (8a'v6r-li), adv With a pleasing 
relish, ‘ Then his food doth taste savourly.’ 
Barrow. 

Savouroust (sa'v6r-us), a. Sweet; pleasant 
Homaunt qf the Rose 

Savoury (sa'v^r-i), a. Having savour or 
relish; pleasing to the organs of smell or 
taste, especially the latter; palatable, hence, 
agreeable in general ; as, a savoury odour; 
savoury meat. Gen. xxvii 4 

One of Cromwell’s chief difficulties was to restrain 
his musketeers and dragoons from invading by main 
force the pulpits of ministers whose discourses, to 
use the language of that time, were not savoury 
Macaulay. 

Savoury (sa'ver-i), n. 8ame as Savory. 
Savoy (sav'oi), n. A variety of the common 
cabbage (Brassica oleracea bullata major), 
much cultivated for winter use. 

Savoyard (sa-voi’hrd), n. A native or in- 
habitant of Savoy. 

Saw (sft), pret of see. 

Saw (sa), n [A. Sax. sage, a saw; conmion to 
the Teutonic languages; Dan. sav, Icel. sbg, 
D, zaau, G sage ] A cutting instrument 
consisting of a blade, band, or disc of thin 
iron or steel, with a deiitated or toothed 
edge. Haws are employed to cut woo(i 
stone, ivory, and other solid substances, and 
are either recljirocating or circular. I'he 
best saws are of temjiered steel, ground 
bright, and smooth They are of various 
forms and sizes, varying from tlie minute 
surgical or dental toid to the large instru- 
ment used in saw-mllls, and may be divided 
into hand -tools and machine-tools The 
hand tools used by carpenters and other ar- 
tificers In wood are the most numerous. 
Among the most common straight saws in 
general use are the following:— The cross- 
cut saw, for cutting logs transversely, and 
wrought by two persons, one at each end. 
I'hc pit-saw, a long blade of ste^l with large 
teeth and a transverse handle at each end; 
it is used in saw-pits for sawing logs Into 
planks or scantlings, and is wrought by two 
persons. The frame-saw, consisting of a 
blade from 6 to 7 feet long, stretched tightly 
in a frame of wood. It is used in a similar 
manner to the pit-saw. The ripping-saw, 
half ripper, hand-saw, and panel- saw are 
saws for the use of one person, the blades 
tapering in length from tne handle. TenM"- 
saws, sash- saws, dove -tail saws, Ac., are 
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ittwf made of very thin blades of steel stif- 
fened with stout pieces of brass, iron, or 
steel fixed on their back edges. They are I 
used for forming the shoulders of tenons, i 
dove-tail joints, Ac., and for many other ! 
purposes for which a neat clean cut is re- I 
qulred. CompasB and key-hole saws are long 
narrow saws, tapering from about 1 inch to i 
^ inch in width, and used for making 
curved cuts. Small frame-saws and bow- \ 
saws, in which very thin narrow blades are 
tightly stretched, are occasionally used for 
cutting both wood and metal. Machine 
saws are comprehended under three differ- i 
ent classes — circular, reciprocating, and i 
band-saws. The circular saw is a disc of j 
steel with saw teeth upon its periphery. It 
is made to revolve wlm great rapidity and 
force, while the log is pushed forward 
against it by means of a travelling platform, 
The reeivrocating saw works like a two- 
handled hand-saw, but it is fixed and the 
wood carried forward against its teeth. The 
band-saw or ribbon-saw consists of a thin 
endless saw placed like a belt over two 
wheels, and strained on them. The ribbon 
passes down through a flat sawing - table, 
upon which the material to be cut is laid. 
Saws for cutting stone are without teeth. 
Saw (sa), n. [A. Sax. sagu, a saying, a saw, 
from root of to say. See Say ] 1. A saying; 
proverb; maxim. ‘ Full of wise saws.' Shak. 

* No sabbath-drawler of old saws ' Tenny- 
son.— 2.i A decrcG Spemer — Aphorism, 
Axiom, Maxim, Apophthegm, Adage, Pro- 
verb, Byword, Saw. See under Aphorism. 
Saw (8ft), v.t pret. sawed; pp sawed or 
saron. [From the noun.] 1. To cut with a 
saw; to separate with a saw; as, to saw tim- 
ber or marble.— 2. To form by cutting with 
a saw; as, to saw boards or planks; that is, 
to saw timber into boards or planks —3 To 
move through, as in the act of sawing 
Do not saw the air too much witlt your hand, thus; 
but u.se all gently ShaX' 

Saw (Sft), o.i. I To use a saw; to practise 
sawing; as, a man saws well, —2, To cut 
with a saw; as, the mill saws fast or well. — 
S. To be cut with a saw ; as, the timber saws 
smoothly. 

Saw(8fl), n. Salve [Scotch.] 
Sawarra'llUt (sft-war'ra-nut), n. Same as 
Saouari 

Sawder (8ft'd6r), n [Corrupted from Solder. ] 
Flattery; blarney. [Slang ] See under Soft 
Saw-duBt (sft'dust). n Dust or small frag- 
ments of wood, stone, or other material, 
produced by the attrition of a saw 
Sawer (Sft'^r), n. One that saws; a sawyer 
SawT-bOXt (sftFboks),?^. A box of salve ‘A 
sawf-box for a wounded conscience ’ Cow- 
ley. 

Saw-file (sft'fil), n. A file adapted for sharp- 
ening saws. It is triangular in section for 
hand-saws, and flat for mill-saws, E. H. 
Knight. , . ^ 

Saw-fish (sft'flsh), n An elasmobranchiate 
fish of the genus Pristis (P antiquorum), 
nearly related on the one hand to the sharks, 
and on the other to the rays. It attains a 
length of from 12 to 18 feet, has a long beak 



Tentacled Saw-fish (PrisHo^horus arratus). 

or snout, with spines growing like teeth on 
both edges, armed with which it is very de- 
structive to shoals of small fishes, and is 
■aid to attack and Inflict severe and even 
mortal injuries on the large cetaceans or 
whales. The saw-flsh shown in the cut be- 
longs to the genus Pristiophorus, in which 
the teeth are not implanted in the bone of 
the snout, but merely attached to the akm. 

Saw-fly (sa'fll), n. One of a group of insects 
belonging to uie order Hyinenoptera,and dis- 
tlngufihed by the peculiar conformation of 
the ovipositor of the females, which is com- 
posed of two broad plates, with serrated or 
toothed edges, by means of which they in- 


cise the steins and leaves of plants, and de- 
TOSit their eggs in the slits thus formed. | 
Wie tumip-fly (AtAoiia centifolia) and the 
gooseberry -fly {Nernatus grossularice) are 
examples. 

Saw-frame (8ft'fram),n. The frame in which 
a saw is set; a saw-sash. 

Saw -gate (Sft'g&t), n. The rectangular 
frame in which a mill-saw or gang of mill- 
saws is stretched; a saw-sash. 

Saw-gin (sft'jin), n. A machine used to di- 
vest cotton of its husk and other superflu- 
ous parts. See Cotton-gin. 

Saw-mandrel (sft'man-drel), n. A contriv- 
ance for holding a saw in a lathe. 

Saw-mill (sft'ndl), n. A mill for sawing 
timber, and driven by water or steam. The 
saws used are of two distinct kinds, the cir- 
cular and the redarecating. See under Saw. 
Sawn (sftn), pp. of saw 
Sawney, Sawny (Sft'ni), n. A nickname for 
a Scotchman, from Sandy, a corruption of 
Alexander. 

Saw-plt (sft'plt), n. A pit over which tim- 
ber Is sawed by two men, one standing be- 
low the timber and the other above. 
Saw-sash, (stv'sftsb), n. Same as Saw-gate. 
Saw-set (sft'set), n An instrument used to 
wrest or turn the teeth of saws alternately 
to the right and left so that they may make 
a kerf somewhat wider than the thickness 
of the blade Called also Saiv-iorest. 
Saw-toothed (Sft'totht), a. Having teeth 
like a saw; serrated. 

Sawtryt (Sft'tri), n. A psaltery Bn/den. 
Saw-whet, Saw-whetter(Ba' whet, sft' whet- 
6r). n. In the United States, the popular 
name for the Acadian owl (Strix acadica) \ 
of Audubon. 

Saw-wort (sa'w^rt), n Serratula, a genus 
of plants of the nat. order Composita} It 
is 80 named from its serrated leaves Com- 
mon saw-wort (S. tinetoria) is a tall peren- 
nial plant with heads of purple flowers in- 
digenous to England, growing in woods and 
in pasture grounds. It is used for dyeing 
cloth yellow, and is considered useful 
against piles. 

Saw-wrest (Sft'rest), n. Same as Saw-set. 
Sawyer (sft'y^i'), n. [In regard to the form 
of this wold comp, lawyer, boioyer.] 1 One 
wliose occupation is to saw timber into 
planks or boards, or to saw wood for fuel 
2 In the United States, a tree which, being 
undermined by a current of water, and fall- 
ing into the stream, is swept along with its 
branches above water, which ai’e continu- 
ally raised and depressed by the force of the 
current, from which circumstance the name 
is derived. 'The sawyers In the Missouri 
and Mississippi render the navigation dan- 
gerous, and frequently sink boats which run 
against them. 

Saxtfsaks), n. [A. Sax. seax.] A knife; a 
sword; a dagger. 

Saxatile (sak'sa-tfl), a. [L. saxatUis, from 
saxum, a rock.] Pertaining to rocks; living 
among rocks. 

Sax-hom (saks'horn), n (After M. Sax, of 
Paris, the Inventor.] One of several brass 
wind-instruments with a wide mouthpiece 
and three, four, or five cylinders, much em- 
ployed in miUtaiy bands. The tone is round, 
pure, and full. These horns comprise the 
very high small sax-horn, the soprano, the 
alto, the tenor, baritone, bass, and double 
bass. Called also Sax-cornet. 

Saxlcava (sak-si-ka'va), n (L. saxum, a 
rock, and cavo, to hollow out, to excavate ] 
A genus of lamellibranchiate molluscs, fa- 
mily Saxicavidss or Gastrochasnidse, often 
found in the hollows of rocks, In cavities on 
the back of oysters, and among the roots of 
sea-weed, Ac. On different ports of the 
coast of England masses of rock are found 
pierced with innumerable small holes, which 
form the entrances to the habitations of 
these animals. 

Baxlcavldse (sak-si-ka' vi-d§), n pi. A family 
of perforating bivalve molluscs, named from 
the genus Saxicava. 

Saxlcayous (sak-si-ka'vus), a. [L. saxum, a 
rock, and cavo, to hollow out.] In zool. a 
term applied to molluscs which make holes 
in the rocks, either by boring them or by 
dissolving the rock by means of some acid 
which they secrete. See Saxicava. 
Sa^dCOla (sak-sik'd-la), ». [L. saxum, rock, 
colo, to inhabit ] A genus of birds, the cliats. 
Saxloolous (sak-sik'fl-lus), a. In bot. grow- 
ing on rocks. 

SaxliSa^ (sak-sifra-ga), n. A genuf 
plantsTihe type of the nat. order Saxifra- 
gaoesB. See Saxifrage. 
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fiaxifragaoea (Bak-Bifra-g&''B§^S), n. p{. A 
nat. order of plants, belon^ng to the apocar- 
pous group of polypetalous exogens. It 
consists of shrubs and herbaceous plants, 
with simple alternate leaves, without sti- 
pules, regular, often handsome flowers with 
peiigynous or eplgynous petals, definite 
stamens, free or connate carpels, and albu- 
minous seeds. The species inhabit the moun- 
tainous districts of Europe and the northern 
parts of the world; the whole order is more 
or less astringent. The root of Beuchera 
ainericana is a powerful astringent, and 
called in North America alum-root 
I Saxlfragaceons (8ak-sif'ra-ga"8hu8), a. Be- 
longing to the Saxifragacea). 

Saxifragailt (sak-sif'ra-gantv a. Breaking 
or destroying stones; saxliragous; Utho- 
tritic. [Rare.] 

Saxlfragantfsak-sirra-gant), n. That which 
breaks or destroys stones. [Bare.] 
Saxifrage (sak'si-fraj), n. [L. sax^raga— 
saxum, a stone, and frango, to brewc. The 
name was originally given to a plant sup- 
posed to be beneficial in removing stone In 
the bladder; but the saxifrages seem to have 
got the name rather from growing among 
rocks.] A popular name of various plants, 
the saxifrages proper belonging to the 



Chinese Saxifrage {Saxt/rajra samuntosa). 
i J, Sarnienta 


genus Saxifrage of the nat. order Baxifra- 
gacese. The species are mostly inhabit- 
ants of alpine and subalpine redone of the 
colder and temperate parts of tne northern 
zone. Most of them are true rock plants, 
with tufted foliage and panicles of white, 
yellow, or red flowers; and many are well 
known as ornamental plants in our gardens, 
as S. umhrosa, London pride or none-so- 
pretty, S yranuXata, white or granulated 
meadow saxifrage; S. hypnoides, mossy saxi- 
frage or ladies’ cushion ; S. crassifolui, or 
thick -leaved saxifrage; S. sarmentosa, or 
Chinese saxifrage, which as shown in the 
cut puts out ornamental sarmenta (s s'). The 
genus is a large one, containing upwards of 
150 species, of which at least twelve are 
natives of Britain. The bumet saxifrage is 
Pimpinella Saxifraga; the golden saxifrage 
is the genus Chrysosplenium; the pepper or 
meadow saxifrage is Silaus pratensis. 
SailfragOUS (sak-sif'ra-gus), a. Same as 
Saxifragant [Rare ] 

Saxon (sak'son), n [L. Saxo, pi. Saxones, 
A. Sax. Seaxa, pi. Seaxe, Seaxan, usually de- 
rived fromseaa:, 0 H.G. sahs, a short sword, 
a dagger; G. Rac/ise, a Baxon. ] 1. One of tjm 
nation or people who formerly dwelt in the 
northern part of Germany, and who invadw 
and conquered England in the fifth and sixth 
centuries; one of their descendants; ^ 
Anglo-Saxon: one of English race.— 2. 
language of the Saxons, Anglo-Baxon. The 
terms Saxon and Anglo-Swon are popu^ly 
used to designate that early form of the Eng- 
lish language which prevailed to the close 
of the twelfth century. See Anglo-Saxon.— 
Old Saxon, Saxon as spoken on the Con- 
tinent in early times in the district between 
the Rhine and the Elbe.— 8 . A native or in- 
habitant of modem Saxony. 


w. trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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(sak'ton), a. 1. Pertainiuff to the 
Saxons, to their country, or to their lan> 
gua^; Anglo-Saxon.— 2. Of or pertaining to 
modem Saxony or its Inhabitants . — Saxon 
architecture, the earliest stage of native 
English architecture, its period being from , 
the conversion of England till the Conquest 
or near it, when Norman architecture began 



Saxon Architecture 


a. Tower of Sompting Church, Sussex. l>, Tower of 
Barton-on-H umber Church, Lincolnshfre c. Long 
and short work, d. Window with a baluster. 


or four cylinders. The tone partakes of the 
quality both of the trumpet and the bimle. 
The complete set is six in number: the high, 
soprano, sdto, tenor, baritone, and bass. 
Saz-tUlMfsaks'td-b^.n. A brass instrument 
introduced by M. Sax, with wide mouth- 
piece and three cylinders. The tone is very 
sonorous. 

Say (sa), v.t pret <fe pp. said, contr. from 
Bayed; ppr. Baying. [O.E. saj/en, Bcyen, eeg- 
gen, A. Sax. secgan, to say—a word common 
to all the Teutonic tonaues, except that it is 
not known as Gothic; Icel. eegja, D. zeggen, 
G. »agen.\ 1. To utter, express, declare, or 
pronounce in words, either orally or in writ- 
ing; to speak; as, he said nothing ; he said 
many things; he says not a word ; say a good 
word for me. 

He never says a foolish thing, 

Nor ever does a wise one Rochester. 

I wrote I know not what . . 

Yet something 1 did wish to say Teftttyson 

2. To argue; to allege by way of argument 
‘ After all can be said against a thing ’ 
Tillotson.—Z To repeat; to rehearse; to re- 
cite; as, to say a lesson; to sat/ one’s prayers; 
to say grace 

She used every day to wend 
'Bout her a/fatrs, her spells <inu charms to say 
Fairjax. 

4. To pronounce; to recite without singing, 

‘ Then shall be said or sung as follows ' 
Common Prayer.— b. To answer; to utter 
by way of reply; to teU. ^Say in brief the 
cause.' Skak.—Q. To suppose; to assume to 
be true; to presume; to take for granted: in 
this sense often in the imperative. ‘ Troops 
left In Balaclava, say SOOO.’ Sir J. M. A dye. 

Well, say there is no kingdom then for Richard ; 
What other pleasure can the w'orld afford? Shah. 

7. To utter as an opinion; to announce as a 
decision; to decide; to judge. 

But what It is, hard is to say. 

Harder to hit. Milton 

—It says, an impersonal usage sometimes 
met with = it is said. 

It says m the New Testament that the dead came 
out of their graves. //' Collins 


2. Triad quality; tamper; proof. ' A sword 
of batter say.* Spenser.— To give the say. 
to assure the goodness of the wines ana 
dishes, a duty formerly performed at court 
by the royal taster — give a say at, to 
make an attempt for. 

And jiive a say, I will not say directly, 

But very fair at the philosopher's stone, 

J5, ymstm, 

Bayt (sa), v. t. To assay; to try. ‘ Of all sa^d 
yet I wish thee happiness.' Shak. ‘The 
tailor brings a suit home ; he it says. ’ B. 
Jonson. 

Sayf (sa). For Sey,\ pret. of se {see). Saw. 
Chaucer. 

8ay,t Sayet (sA), n. [Fr. saye, It. saja, from 
L saga-sagxtm, a coarse woollen mantle or 
blanket.] 1. A delicate kind of serge or 
woollen cloth. Halliwell —2. A species of 
silk or satin. ‘ A kirtle of discoloured say.’ 
Spenser. ‘ Thou say, thou serge, nay thou 
buckram lord.' Shak. 

Bayer (sa'^r), n. One who says. 

Mr Curran was something much better than a 
sayer of smart sayings. 

Sayette (sa-eto, n. Same as Sagathy. 
to 3 rtng (sa'ing), 7i. 1. That which is said; 
an expression; a sentence uttered; a de- 
claration. ‘ Moses fled at this saying,* 
Acts vii. 29. 

The sacred function can never be hurt by their 
saying's, if not first reproached by our doings, 

Atterbury. 

2. A proverbial expression ; a maxim ; an 
adage. ' Blush like a black dog. as the say- 
ing\e.' Shak. 

Many are the saying's of the wise, 

Extolling patience or the truest fortitude 

Milton. 

Saymant (sa'man), n Same as Saymaster. 

Bacon 

Sa3rmaBtert (sa'mas-tfir), n. [Abbrev. of 
assay - master ] One who makes trial or 
proof ; an assay master. ‘ Great saymaster 
of state.' B. Jonson. 

'Sblood (zblud), inter. An Imprecation ah- 
breviatea from God's blood. 

'Sblood, 1 am as melancholy as a gib-cat or a lugged 
bear Shah. 


to prevail. The few relics left us of this 
style exhibit its general characteristics as 
having been rude solidity and strength. The 
walls are of rough masonry, very tliick, 
without buttresses, and sometimes of her- 
ring-bone work; the towers and pillars thick 
in proportion to height, the former being 
sometimes not more than three diameters 
high; the quoins or angle masonry are of 
hewn stones set alternately on end and hori- 
zontally; the arches of doorways and win- 
dows are rounded, or sometimes these open- 
ings have triangular heads, their jambs of 
long and short work carrying either rudely 
carved imposts or capitals with square 
abaci. Sometimes heavy mouldings run 
round the arches, and when two or more 
arches are conjoined in an arcade these are 
on heavy low shafts formed like balusters 
Window openings in the walls splay from 
both the interior and the exterior, the posi- 
tion of the windows being in the middle of 
the thickness of the wall 

Baxon-blue (sak'son-blii), n A solution of 
indigo in concentrated sulphuric acid. It 
is much used as a dye-stuff. 

Baxondom (sak'son-dum), n Countries in- 
habited by Saxons ; peoples or population 
of English or Anglo-Saxon origin 

Look now at American Saxondenn. and at that 
Uttle fact of the sailing of the Mayflower two hun- 
dred years ago, from Delft Haven in Holland 

CarlyU 

Sazon- green (sak'aon-gren), n. A colour 

E roduced by dyeing yellow upon a Saxon- 
lue ground. 

Bazonism (sak'son-izm), n. An idiom of 
the Saxon or early English language. 

The Language is full of Saxontsms, which abound 
more or less in every writer before Gower and Chau- 
cer. T. War ton 

Bazonist (sak'son-ist), n One versed in the 
Saxon language. 

Baxopbone (sak'so-fdn), n. One of a family 
of brass wind-instruments invented by M. 
Sax; their tones are soft and penetrating 
in the higher part, expressive in the middle, 
and full and rich in the lower part of their 
compass. The saxophones are six in num- 
ber: the high, the soprano, the alto, the 
tenor, the baritone, and the bass. They are 
played with a single reed, and a clarinet 
mouthpiece. 

Baxotrombft (sak'so-trom-ba), n. One of a 
class of brass instruments introduced by 
M. Sax, with a wide mouthpiece and three 


—It is said, they say, it is commonly re- 
ported; people assert or maintain —To say 
nay, to refuse. * As wlio shall say me my ’ 
Tennyson. 

If you plead as well for them 

As I can say nay to thee lor myself. 

No doubt we’ll bring it to a happy issue 

Shak 

—To say to, to think of; to judge of; to he 
of opinion regarding. 

What say you to a letter from your friends Shak 
—That is to say, that is; in other words; 
otherwise: in legal and mercantile usage, 
often contracted to say; as, a sura of £500 
(say, five hundred pounds) — Say, Sjteak, 
TeU Although this word is nearly synony- 
mous with speak, and in some usages will) 
tell, yet generally the applications of these 
words are different Thus we say to speak 
an oration, to tell a story; but in these 
phrases say cannot be used. Yet to say 
a lesson is good English, and so is to say 
prayers We never use the phrases to say 
a sermon or discourse, to say an argument, 
to say a speech, to say testimony. A very 
general use of say is to introduce a relation, 
narration, or recital, either of the speaker 
himself or of something said or done, or to 
he done by another. Thus, Adam said, This 
Is bone of my bone ; Noah said, Blessed be 
the Lord God of Bhem ; If we say we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves; ^y to the 
cities of Judah, Behold your God; 1 cannot 
say what I should do in a similar case. 

Bay (sa), v.i l. To speak; to declare; to 
osseiT; to express an opinion; as, so be says. 
2. t To make answer; to reply. 

7'o this argument we xhall soon have said; for what 
concerns it us to hear a husband divulging his house- 
hold privacies? Milton. 

Bay (8a),n. 1. What one has to say; a speech; 
a story; something said; hence, an afflnna- 
tlon ; a declaration; a statement. ‘ Let me 
say my say ’ Tennyson. 

The Archdeacon said out his say, standi^ with his 
back to the empty fireplace. Trollopt. 

2. A maxim; a saying; a saw. ‘ That strange 
palmer's boding say* Sir W. Scott. The 
spelling Saye is also found. 

He took it on the page's sayt, 

Hunthill had driven Uiese steeds away. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Bayt (•&), n. [For assay.] 1. Assay; trial by 
sample ; sample ; taste. 'To take a say of 
venison, or stale fowl by your nose.' B. 
Jonson. 

Thy tongue some say of breeding breathes. Shak. 


Bcab (skab), n. {A. Sax sceeb, from L scabies, 
scab, scurf, itch, from scabo, to scratch, akin 
to Gr. skapto, to dig.] 1. An incrusted 
substance, dry and rough, fonued over a 
sore in healing —2 The mange in horses; a 
disease of sheep.— 8. The itch. [Scotch.]— 
4 A mean, dirty, paltry fellow. Applied to 
persons as a term of supreme contempt and 
disregard ‘A scab of a currier.’ Sir B 
L'Estrange. 

Bcabbard (skab'krd), n. [Old spellings 
scaubert, scauberk, scaberke, scaberge; of 
doubtful origin; the latter portion is no 
doubt from A Sax. beorgan, O.H.G. bergan, 
to protect (comp hauberk), the first portion 
being probably equivalent to scathe, harm, 
injury, the scabbard being what prevents 
the weapon from doing harm when not in 
use ] The sheath of a sword or other simi- 
lar weapon ‘ Kapier, scabbard and all ' Shak 
Bcabbard (skab'ard), v t. To put in a scab- 
bard or sheath. 

Bcabbard-ftsb (skabArd-ffsh), n. The Lepi- 
dopuB caudatus, a beautiful fish found in 
the Mediterranean and Eastern Atlantic, so 
culled liecause In shape it bears some re- 
semblance to tlie sheath of a sword. It is 
of a bright silvery whiteness, with a sir^le 
dorsal fin running along the back. Ine 
ventral fins are only represented by a pair 
of scales, hence the generic name of Lepi- 
dopus or scale-fish. 

Bcabbed (skabd or skab'ed), a. 1. Abounding 
with scabs; diseased with scabs. Bacon.— 
2. Mean; paltry; vile; worthless. 
Boabbednesfl (skab'ed-nes), n. The state of 
being scabbed. 

BcabbtneBS (skab'i-nes), n. The quality of 
being scabby. 

Bcabble (Skabiy v.t. pret. & pp. soabbUd: 
ppr. scabhling To dress a stone \nth a broad 
chisel (called in England a boaster, and In 
Scotland a drove) after it has been pointed 
or broached, and preparatory to finer dress- 
ing; to Bcapple. 

Scabby (skab'i), a. 1. Covered with scabs; 
full of scabs. ‘ A scabby tetter. ' Bryden. 
2. Diseased with the scab or mange; mangy. 
Swift. 

Scabies (sk&Oii-ez), n. [L ] Scab; mange; 
itch. Dunglison. 

ScabiOBa (^ft-bi-c^sa), n. [Bee Scabious.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Dipaaoess. 
Bomorui (sk&^bi-us), a. [L. soahiosus, fr^ 
scabies, scab. ] Consisting of scabs; rough; 
Itchy; leprous; as, seabious eruptions. 
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ioabious (ak&'bl-us), n. Scabioia, an exten- 
jriTe genua of annual and perennial herbs, 
belonging to the nat. order Dipaacese, na- 
tlvea of the Old World, especially of the 
Mediterranean and Eastern regions. They 
or perennial herbs, with entire 
or divided leaves and heads of blue, pink, 
or yellowish flowers. S. aucciia, 
devil s bit (which see), is a common British 
plant. It possesses great astringency but 
no important medicinal ^^ues, although it 
was formerly supposed to be of great efficacy 
in all scaly eruptions, hence the name 
scabious. 

Scabling^Cskabaing), n [From scabble.-} A 
chip or rragment of stone. 

SOftOredltyt (skab-red'i-ti), n. [L. scahredo, 
from scaber, rough.] Roughness; rugged- 
ness. Burton. 

ScitbroUB (skab'rus), a. [L. scabrosfuu, from 
Bcaber, scaori, rough, scabby, from scabies, 
scab. ] 1. Rough ; rugged ; having sharp 

points or little asperities: applied chiefly in 
zool. and bot. to surfaces —2. Harsh; un- 
musical. 

His verse is scabrous and hobbling. Drydtn. 

SoabrousneBB (skab^rus-nes), n. The qua- 
lity or state of being scabrous; roughness; 
ruggedness. 

Scabwort (skab'wdrt), n. A plant, Inula 
Beleniurn. 

Scad (skadl, n. 1. A fish, the shad (which 
see). —2. A fish of the genus Caranx (C. 
Trachurus) ; the horse-mackerel. 

Scaffold (skaf'old), n. [0. Fr. escafaut, 
eschafault Qiod.Fr. ^chafaud); L.L. scadoL- 
faltum, from ex, and cadafaltum ; It. cata- 
faloo, a scaffold, a catafalque See Cata- 
falque. ] 1. A temporary gallery or stage 
raised either for exhibiting a spectacle upon 
or for holding spectators Shak. —2. A stage 
or elevated platform for the execution of 
a criminal. — 8. A temporary struct\ire of 
timbers, boards, or planks erected by the 
wall of a building to support the workmen 
and materials. 

Scaffold (skaf'old), V t. To furnish with a 
scaffold; to sustain; to uphold 
Scaffoldago t (skaf'old-aj), n. A scaffold ; a 
stage; the timber- work of a stage; scaffold- 
ing. Shak. 

Sc^oldlng (skaFold-ing), n 1. A frame or 
structure Tor temporary support in an ele- 
vated place.— 2. In buUding, the temporary 
combination of timber-work by the means 
of upright poles ami horizontal pieces, on 
which latter are laid the boards for support- 
ing the builders in carrying up the different 
stages or floors of a building, or plasterers 
in executing their work in the interior of 
houses, and which are struck or removed as 
soon as they have answered their purpose 
3. That which sustains ; a frame. *This 
scaffolding of the body.’ Pope.— 4. Mate- 
rials for scaffolds. I 

Scaff-raffKskaf'raf), n. Riffraff; rabble. 
Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

SoagUa (skal'yi-a), n. [It., the scale of a 
flsh, a shell, a chip of marble or stone ] 
An Italian calcareous rock, the equivalent 
of our white chalk. It is of a red colour, 
and has a fissile structure, hence the name 
Scagliola (skal-yi-d'la), n. [It scagliuola, 
dim of scaglia See Sc AQLI A. ] In arch, a com- 

E osition, imitative of marble, used for enrich- 
ig columns and internal walls of buildings. 
It is composed of gypsum, or sulphate of 
lime, calcined and reduced to a fine powder, 
with the addition of water, by which a fine 
paste is made. While soft it is bestudded 
with splinters of spar, marble, granite, bits 
of concrete, coloured gypsum, or veins of 
clay, in a semi-fluid state. The substances 
used to colour the spots and patches are 
the several ochres, boles, <fec. It Is smoothed 
wiWi fine iron tools, and afterwards polished. 
Soaith (skath), n. Scathe; harm; damage. 
Bums. [A Scotch spelling.] 

SoaithlBBB (skathles), a unharmed; un- 
injured. [A Scotch spelling.] 

Seals, (skala), n. [L., a ladder, a flight of 
stairs. See Scale.] A surgical instru- 
ment for reducing dislocations.— Scala tym- 
pani, in anai. the superior spiral cavity of 
the cochlea. —5cala vestibulx, the inferior 
spiral cavity of the cochlea. 

BosQable (sic&ra-bl), a. Capable of being 

scaled. 

IBCHUlide. Bosl&do (ska-lad', ska-l&'do), n. 
Fr. soe^ade, 8p. soalado, from L. seala, a 
adder. See Scale. ] An assault on a forti- 
fied idaoe, in which the soldiers enter the 
place by means of ladders; escalade. ^ ‘ The 
nocturnal scalade of needy heroes ’ .4r- 


buthnot * Won one town of importance by 
scalado.' Bacon. 

Soalarla (ska-l&'ri-a), n. [L. sealaria, 
a flight of steps— from the form of the 
shells.] A genus of marine, turreted, gas- 
teropodousmollusca, with anti-longitudinal 



Rcataria prttiosa (Wentletrap). 


raised riba They are found in sandy mud, 
at depths varying from 7 to 13 fathoms. 
The molluscs of this genus have been com- 
monly called wentletraps, a corruption of 
the German word wendeldreppe, a winding 
staircase. The typical and most celebrated 
species of wentletrap is S. pretiosa, which 
was formerly rare, and brought a large price 
in the market. It is now found to be not an 
uncommon shell in the Eastern seas. 
Scalariform (ska-la'ri-form), a. [L. scalaris, 
resembling a flight of stairs or a ladder, and 
forma, form J Shaped line n ladder ; re- 
sembling a ladder.— Scalariform vessels, in 
bot tubes met with in plants, especially in 
ferns, distinguished by having bars at regu- 
lar intervals so as to resemble a ladder. 
Scalary (ska'la-rl), a. Resembling a ladder; 
formed with steps ‘ Certain elevated places 
and scalary ascents. ' Sir T. Browmt. [Rare. ] 
Scalawag (skal'a-wag), n. See vSoallawag. 
Scald (skald), o.t. [O.Kr eschalder, eschaU‘ 
der, Mod.Fr. c^chauder. It. scaldare, to heat, 
warm, scorch, scald, from L ex, intens , and 
caldus, calidus, hot ] 1 To burn, or pain- 
fully affect and injure with or as with hot 
liquor; as, to scald the foot with boiling 
water 

I am scalded with my violent motion. Shak 

It depends not on his will to persuade himself tliat 
what actually scalds him feels cold. Locke, 

Here the blue flames of scaldtttf^ brimstone fall. 

Cowley. 

2. To expose to a boiling or violent heat over 
a Are or in water or other liquor; as, to «caW 
meat or milk. 

Scald (skald), n. (From the verb.] A burn 
or injury to the skin and flesh by hot liquor 
or vapour. —Burn, Scald. See BURN. 

Scald (skald), n. Scab ; scall ; scurf on the 
liead. ‘ Scurfe and filthy scald. ’ Spenser. 
Scald (skald), a [That is, scaXled, or 
affected with scall See Scall.] Scurvy; 
paltry; poor; as, scald rhymers. Shak. 
Scald (skald), n. [Icel skald, 8w skald 
Origin disputed.] An ancient Scandinavian 
poet; one whose occupation was to compose 
poems in honour of distinguished men and 
their achievements, and to recite and sing 
them on public occasions. The scalds of 
the Norsemen answered to the bards of the 
Britons or Celts. Written also Skald 

And there, in many a stormy vale, 

Tlie scald has told his wondrous tale Str tV Scott. 

Scald, Scauld (skkld), v.t. To scold ; to rate. 

[Scotch.] 

Soaldert (skal'd^r), n. A scald; a Scandina- 
vian poet. T. Warton. [An erroneous form.] 
Scald-flBh (skftld'fish), n. A marine flat-fish, 
Rhombus Amoglostnis, allied to the turbot, 
sole, and flounder. It is not uncommon on 
our coasts. 

Scald-head (Skald'hed), n. [From scald, 
scurf, scurvy. ] A fungous parasitic disease | 
mostly of the hairy scalp, in which the para- 
sites are indistinct, often distant patches, 
gradually spreading till the whole head is 
covered as with a helmet ; skin below the 
scabs red, shining, dotted with papillous 
apertures, excreting fresh matter ; roots of 
the hair often destroyed. It is known in 
medical phraseology asPainw, TineaFavosa, 
and Porrigo SettMkUa. 

Scaldic (sl^Tdik), a. Pertaining to the scalds 
or Norse poets; composed by scalds. 

Scalding, Scalding-hot (skald'ing, sk^ld'- 
ing-hot), a. So hot as to scald the skin. 
Scale ( sk&l ), n. [A. Sax. sodlu, scedlu, the 
dish of a balance, a balance ; Icel sk(U, a 
dish, a balance; Dan. skoal, a bowl, the 
scale of a balance ; D. school, G, schaie, a 
flat dish, a balance. Scale, a thin lamina. 


is an allied word from the same root. See 
next art.] 1. The dish of a balance; and 
hence, the balance Itself, or whole instru- 
ment ; as, to turn the scale : genendly used 
in the plural when applied to the whole 
instrument. 

Long time in even scale 
The battle hung. Milton. 

The scales are turn’d ; her kindness weighs no more 
Now than my vows H'ailor, 

2. pi The sign of the Balance, or Libra, In 
the zodiac 

Scale (skal), n. [A. Sax. scale, sealu, a shell, 
a husk; Dan. sk^, the scale of a flsh, Ae.; 
skal, peel, rind, shell; Icel. skel, a shell. 
See above. Akin shale, shell, skiu, skull. ] 
1. One of the imbricated plates on the ex- 
terior of certain animals; (a) one of the thin, 
small, imbricated plates wliich protect the 
skin of many fishes. They are developed 
beneath the true epiderm, and oonsist of 
alternate layers of membrane, of horny mat- 
ter, and occasionally of phosphate of lime. 
Fishes are sometimes classed, in accordance 
with the structure of their scales, into 
Ctenoid, Ganoid, Cycloid, and Placold. 
(6) One of the laminae, composed of homy 
membrane, or of a mixture of horny and 
bony matter, belonging to the dennoskele- 
ton of reptiles. These are modifications of 
the epidermis, and are sometimes called 
Scutes, (fl) One of the bony plates formed 
by deposits taking place in the epidermis or 
outer layer of the skin of certain mammals. 



Scales of Fishes. 


T, Ctenoid Scale of the Perch 2 , Cycloid Scale of 
the Carp 3, Ganoid Scales of Dipterus, 4, Placoid 
Scale of Ray. 

as the pangolins or scaly ant-eaters and the 
armadillos. — 2. Anything resembling the 
scale of a fish or other ammal; anything ex- 
foliated or destjuamated, or tending to be- 
come exfoliated or desquamated; as, a scale 
of bone, iron, and the like ; specifically, (a) 
in bot. a small mdimentary or metamor- 
phosed leaf, scale-like in form and often in 
arrangement, constituting the covering of 
the leaf-buds of the deciduous trees in cold 
climates, the involucrum of the Compositfe, 
the bracts of the catkin, tlie imbricated 
ground leaves which constitute the bulb, 
and the like, (b) An incrustation deposited 
in the inside of a vessel in which water is 
habitually heated, as in a steam-boiler, (c) 
The thin metallic lining of the handle of a 
pocket-knife. 

Scale (skal), v.t. l. To strip or clear of 
scales; as, to scale a fish.— 2. To take off in 
thin laminsB or scales.— 3. To pare off a sur- 
face. ‘ If all the mountains were seal'd, and 
the earth made even. ’ T. Burnet—^. [Scotch 
and North English.] (a) To spill; as, to scale 
water. (6) To spread, as manure or loose 
substances, (c) To cause to separate; to 
disperse; as, to scale a crowd. Usually 
written Skail —6 In gun. to clean the in- 
side of a cannon by the explosion of a small 
quantity of powder 

Scale (skal), v.t. To weigh, as in scales; to 
measure; to compare; to estimate. 

You have found, 

Scaling his present bearing with his past, 

That he’s your fixed enemy. Shak. 

Scale ( skal ), v i. l. To separate and come 
off in thin layers or laminae. 

The old shells of the lobster scale off. Bacon 

2. [Now only Scotch and Northern English.] 
To separate ; to break up ; to disperse. In 
this sense usually written Skail. 

They would no longer abide, but scaled, and de- 
parted away. Holinshed 

Scale (sk&l), n. [L. wala, a ladder, from root 
of scando, to mount, Skr. skand, to ascend.] 

1. t A ladder; series of steps; means of 
ascending. 

Love refines 

The thoughts, and heart enlarges ... Is the scale 

By which to heavenly love thou raayst ascend. 

^ Milton. 

2. The act of storming a place by mounting 
the walls on ladders; an escalade or scalade. 
*A city strong ... by battery, scale, and 
mine assaulting.’ Milton.— i. Anything gra- 
duated, especially when applied as a mea- 
sure or rule, or marked by lines or degrees 
at regular intervals ; as, specifloally, (a) a 
mathematical instrument consisting of a 
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Blip of wood, ivory, or metal, with one or 
more sets of apacee graduated and numbered 
on Its surface, for measuring or laying off 
distances, <&€., as in drawing, plotting, and 
the like. See Gunter’s Scale, Plane aoale 
(under PLANEX DixLgonal scale (under DI- 
AGONAL). (6) Any instrument, figure, or 
scheme graduated for the purpose of mea- 
suring extent or proportions, (c) A basis 
for a numerical system; as, the binary 
scale; the decimal scale, (d) In music, a 
succession of notes arranged in the order 
of pitch, and comprising those sounds which 
may occur in a piece of music written in a 
given key. In its simplest form the scale 
consists of seven steps or degrees counted 
upward in a regular order from a root or 
prime (the tonic or key-note), to which 
series the eighth is added to form the oc- 
tave. A scale may have its key-note at any 
pitch, no one being more natural than an- 
other ; but it has been the practice among 
musicians to consider the sc^e having 0 for 
its key-note as the natural, model, or nor- 
mal scale. The diatonic scale ascends by 
five steps (tones) and two half-steps (semi- 
tones), taking for the names of the notes 
the letters C, D, E. F. G, A, B, C. or the syl- 
lables do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do; the two 
semitones occur between E and F (mi and 
fa) and B and C (si and do). Wlien the scale 
is m^duated all the way by a series of twelve 
half-steps or semitones it is called the chro- 
matic scale. A scale is said to be major 
when the interval between the key-note and 
the third above it, as from C to £, consists 
of two tones ; it is called minor when the 
interval between the key-note and its third, 
as from A to C, consists of a tone and a 
half. The tenn scale is also applied by 
some musicians as a synonym of compass, 
that is, the series of notes producible by 
various voices or instruments ; as, the scale 
of a pianoforte, violin, or the like. — A Suc- 
cession of ascending or descending steps or 
d^^rees; progressive series; scheme of com- 
parative rank or order; gradation. 

The higher nature still advances, and preserves 
his superiority m the scale of being. AdHtson. 

5. Relative dimensions without difference in 
proportion of parts; size or degree of the 
parts or components of any complex thing 
compared with other like things; as, a plan 
on the scale of an inch to 100 yards 
Scale (skal), x.t pret. & pp scaled; ppr. 
scaling. [See the above noun, and comp. 
scalade.] To climb, as by a ladder; to ascend 
by steps; to clamber up. 

Often have I scal'd the craggy oak. Spenser. 

Scale! (skal), v.i. To afford an ascent, as a 
ladder or stairs; to lead up by steps or 
stairs. 

Satan from hence, nowr on the lower stair, 

That scaled by steps of gold to heaven’s gate. 

Looks down with wonder Milton. 

Scale > armour (skaFAr-mCr). n. Armour 
consisting of small plates of steel partly 
overlaying each other, like the scales of a 
fish. Brom its pliability it was a favourite 
protection for the neck, hanging down like 
a curtain from the helmet. 

Scale - beam ( skalbem ). n. The beam or 
lever of a balance. 

Scale-beetle (skal’b^-tl), n. A name given 
to the tiger-beetle. 

Scale-board (sk&ia>drd, often skab'bord), n. 

1. A thin veneer of wood used for covering the 
surfaces of articles of furniture, for backing 
looking-glasses, and the like —2. In print- 
ing, a thin slip of wood employed in justi- 
fying a page to its tme len^h. 

Scale-fern (sk&lTem), n. A popular name 
for a fern of the genua Ceterach (C. oMcin- 
arum), so named from the imbricated tawny 
scales at the back of the fronds. To this 

g iant was formerly attributed a marvellous 
ifluence over the liver and spleen, and 
Vitruvius states that it had the effect of 
destroying the latter organ in certain Cretan 
swine which fed on it. It is a British spe- 
cies, and is said to bo used as a bait for 
on the coast of Wales. 

Scale -llflh (sk&rilsh), n A dealer's name 
for the pollack, the torsk, the hake, and 
the haddock when dry-cured, which have 
only half the commercial value of the cod. 
Simmonds 

Scale-Insect (skarin-sekt), n. A name given 
to an insect belonging to the family (deci- 
des, many of which live as parasites on vari- 
ous plants, particularly on not-house plants, 
and do them considerable injury. They 
receive their name from their resemblance 


V&te, fitr. fat, f»ll; mi, met, b6r; 


to small scales when sticking close to the 
bark or leaves. 

Scalsless (sk&lTes), a. Destitute of scales. 
Scald-moss (sk&l'mosX n. A popular name 
given to the Jungermannias, plants resem- 



bling moss, and belonging to the order He- 
paticae They grow on the trunks of trees, 
in damp earth, and in similar places, and 
are so called from the small scale-like leaves. 
Scalene (aka-lenO, a. [Or. skaUnos, limping, 
halting, uneven.] In math, a term applied 
to a triangle of which the three sides are 
uneq ual A cone or cylinder is also said to 
be scalene when its axis is mclined to its 
base, but iu this case the term oblique is 
more frequently used 
Scalene (ska-16n'), n. A scalene triangle. 
ScaJenonedron (8ka-le’n6-he"drou), n. [Gr. 
skaUnos, uneven, and hedra, seat, base.] 
In crystal, a pyramidal form under the 
rhombohedral system, in which the pyra- 
mids are six-sided and the faces are scalene 
triangles. 

Scalenoust (ska-le'nus), a Same as Scalene. 
Scalenus (ska-Ie'uns), n. [Gr skaUnos, ir- 
regular, unequal.] In anat one of a pair 
of muscles of the neck, situated between the 
transverse processes of the cervical verte- 
brae and the upper part of the thorax. Its 
use is to move the neck to one side when it 
acts singly, or to bend it forward when 
both muscles act; and when the neck is 
fixed it serves to elevate the ribs and dilate 
the chest. 

Scaler (skal'dr), n. One who or that which 
scales 

Scale-stone (skal'stcn), n Tabular spar; 
schaalsteiii 

Scaliness (skM'i-nes), n. The state of being 
scalv; rougliness. 

Scallng-bar (skiring-blir), n A bar or rod 
for removing the incrustation or scale from 
heating surfaces, as from the surface of a 
steam-boiler. 

Scaling-bammer (skaFing-ham-^r), n. A 
hammer for removing scale from heating 
surfaces. 

Scaling-ladder (skaFing-lad'd^r). n. A lad- 
der made for enabling troops to scale a 
wall. Such ladders are generally made in 
len^hs of 12 and 7^ feet, and can be joined 
by fitting the end of one into the socket of 
another. 

SoiJiola (skal-yi-dla). Same as Scagliola. 
Seal! (skal), n [Dan. skal, peel, husk, skal- 
det, bald; Icel. skalli, a bald head; akin to 
sccUe.] Scab; scurf; scabbiness; leprosy. 

It is a dry seal/, even a leprosy on the head. 

Lev, xiii 30 

—Dry secUl, psoriasis, or Itch.— Moist scall, 
the impetigo or eczema 
Scallawag (skal'Ia-wag), n. A miserable 
scamp; a scapegrace. ‘You good-for-nothln’ 
young scoiiawo^.’ Haliburton Written also 
Scalawag. [American.] 

Scalled (skald), a Scurfy; scabby; scald. 
Scallion (skal'yun), n [It. scalogno, from 
L. ccepa Ascalonia or allium Ascalonmm, 
the onion of Ascalon.] A plant, the AMium 
asealonicum, a kind of onion. See Shallot. 
Soallion-laoedi (skal'yun-fast), a Having 
a mean scurvy face or appearance. Nares 
says the true sense is stinking -faced, from 
seallitm, a shallot. 

His father’s diet was new cheese and onions 
—What a scallion faced rascal ’tls I fieau. & Fl 

Scallop (skallop, skoHop), n [O. Fr esca- 
lope, fli a shell-fish, being no. doubt from 
some of the Teutonic words equivalent to 
E. shell, scale; corap. D. schelp, sehulp, shell, 
cockle-shell. See Scale.] i. A marine la- 

pine, pin; nCte. not. mbve; tilhe, tub, bnll; 


meUibronohlate mollusc of section Asipb»* 
nida, family Ostreidas, and genus Feoten. 
The shell is bivalve, the hinge toothless, 
having a small ovated hollow, from which 
alternate ribs and furrows usually run di- 
verging to the margin of the shell. like the 
oyster the scallop habitually lies on one side, 
the lower valve being the deepest and the 
foot wanting or rudimentary. There are 
numerous species used for food, some of 
which are found in the seas of moat cli- 
mates. The shell occurs in abundance on 
the coast of Palestine, and was formerly 
worn by pilgrims as a mark that they had 
been to the Holy Land. See PBCTEN. 
Hence — 2. In her. a scallop shell as the 
badge of a pilgrim. This shell is also the 
symbol of St James the Greater, who is usu- 
ally represented iu the garb of a pilgrim. In 
this sense usually written Escallop. —Z. A 
kind of dish for baking oysters in.— 4. A re- 
cess or curving of the edge of anything, like 
the segment of a circle. Written also Scol- 
lop.— Scallop budding, in hort a method of 
budding performed by paring a thin tongue- 
shaped portion of bark from the stock, and 
) applying the bud without divesting it of its 
portion of wood, so that the barks of both 
may exactly fit, and then tying it in the 
usual way 

Scallop (skal'lop or skol'lop), v t. 1. To mark 
or cut the edge or border of into segments 
of circles. ‘Scallop every winding shore.’ 
Shenstone. — 2. To cook in a shell or scallop, 
as oysters. See Scalloped. 

Scalloped (skallopt or skol'lopt), p. and a 
1. Furnished with a scallop; made or done 
with or in a scallop.— 2. Cut at the edge or 
border into segments of circles ‘A wide 
surbased arch with scalloped ornaments.’ 
Or ay.— Scalloped or scolloped oysters, are 
oysters baked with bread-crumbs, cream, 

? epper, salt, nutmeg, and a little butter. 

his was at first literally done in distinct 
scallop shells, and afterwards in a dish for 
tlie purpose called a scallop. 

Scalops (ska'lops), n [Gr.. a mole ] A genus 
of TalpidBD or moles, inhabiting North Ame- 
rica, and of which S aquaticus (the shrew- 
mole) is the most familiar species See 
Shrew-mole 

Scalp (skalp), n. [Probably of same origin 
as scale shell; comp. D. schelp or sehulp, a 
j shell; Icel skdlvr, a sheath.] 1. The head; 
the skull Shak —2 The outer covering of 
the skull, composed of skin and of the ex- 
panded tendon of the occipito- frontal 
muscle, and of intermediate cellular tissue 
and blood-vessels Hence the skin of the 
head or a pan of it, with the hair belonging 
to it tom or cut off, as by the American In- 
dians, as a mark of victory over an enemy 

By the bare scalp of Robin Hood’s fat friar, 

This fellow were a king for our wild faction ShaJk 

Scalp (skalp), V t. To deprive of the scalp 
or integuments of the head. 

Scalp (skalpx n. A bed of oysters or mus- 
sels; a scaup. [Scotch ] 

Scalpel (skal'pelX [L scalpellum , dim of 
scalpnim, a knife, from sccupo, to cat, to 
scrape ] A knife used in anatomical dissec- 
tions and surgical operations. 
Scalpelllforxn (skal-peni-form), a. [L scal- 
pellum, and forma, shape. See SCALPEL,] In 
hot. having the form of a scalpel, and 
planted vertically on a branch. 

Scalpellum (skal-peHum). n. A genus of 
Crustacea belonging to the Cirripedia or 
barnacle order. S. vulgare is a common 
species. 

Scalper, Scalplng-lron (skal^p^r, skaP- 
ping-i-6m),n. fSee^ALPEL ] An Instrument 
of surgery, used in scraping foul and cari- 
ous bones; a raspatory 
Scalplng-knlfe (skarping-nlf), 7t. A knife 
used by the Indians of America in scalping 
their prisoners 

Scalp-lock (skalp’lokXn. A long tuft of hair 
left on the crown of the head by the war- 
riors of some of the North American Indian 
tribes. 

Scalprlform (skalp'ri-form). n. [L scal- 
prum, a knife, and forma, form, shape.] 
Chisel-shaped; specifically applied to the 
incisor teeth of the Rodentla, which by de- 
ficiency of the enamel on one side present a 
cutting edge like that of a knife. 

Scalprum (skalp^rum), n. [L., a knife.] In 
tool the cutting edge of the incisor teeth. 
Scaly ( sk&l'i ), a. 1 , Covered or abounding 
with scales ; as, a scaly fish ; the scaly cro- 
codile. - 2. Resembling scales, laminas, or 
layers. —8. In hot composed of scales IjdOg 
over each other; as, a scaly bulb; having 


oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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■otlM scattered over It; as, a scaly 8tein.~ 

i. Shabby, mean, stingy. [Slang. l-Soalj/ 
ant-eaUr, the pangolin, a mammal belong- 
ing to the genus Mania (which see) 
BCfly-Wtaged (skaVl-wingd), a. Having 
wings with scales, as some Insects. 

Bo&JXibl0 (skam'bl),v.{. pret. <&pp. scainbled; 
ppr. sc^hling. [Comp. O.D. schampelen, 
to deviate, to slip; D. schonmnelen, to stir, 
to shake.] 1. To stir quick; to be ibusy; to 
scramble; to struggle; to be bold or turbu- 
lent.— 2. To shift awkwardly; to sprawl; to 
be awkward. ‘ A fine old hall, but a scam- 
bling house. ’ Evelyn. [In this sense usually 
written Shamble.] 

Soamble (skam'bl), v. t. To mangle ; to maul. 
Mortimer. 

Scaxnble (8kam'bl),n. A struggle with others ; 
a scramble. 

Soambler (skam'blOr), n. 1. One who scam- 
bles.— 2. A bold intruder upon the gener- 
osity or hospitality of others. 

A scatnbler, in Us literal sense, is one who goes 
about among his friends to get a dinner, by the Irish 
called a coslierer. Sttevtns 

Scambling (skam'bling),;). and a. [See Scam- 
BLE.] Disorderly; turbulent 

But that the scatnbline and unquiet time 

Did push it out of furtlier question Sheik. 

Bcambllngly (skam'bling-libadu. With tur- 
bulence and noise; with bold intrusiveness. 
Scamlllus (ska-mirus), n pi. Scamilli(ska- 
milT). [L.,dim. 
of scarnmim, a 
bench, a step, 
from scando, 
to climb. 1 In 
anc arch, a 

sort of second 
plinth or block 
under a statue, 
column, &c.,to 
raise it, but 

not, like a ped- 
estal, orna- 
mented with 
any kind of <*• Scamiiius 

moulding. 

Scammonla (skam-md'ni-a), n See Scam- 
MONY. 

Scammonlate (skam-md'ni-at), a. Made 
with scaminony. 'Scamnioniate or other ac- 
rimonious medicines ’ Wiseman 
Scanunony (skam'mo-ni), n. [L. scammo- 
nia, from Gr. skainmbnia, said to be from 
the Persian.] 1. A plant of the genus Con- 
volvulus, the C. Scamrnonia, which grows 
abundantly in Syria and Asia Minor It re- 
sembles our common bindweed (C arven- 




Scanunony {Convolvulus Scammonta). 


sis), but is larger, and has a stout tap-root, 
from which the drug is extracted.— 2. An in- 
spissated sap obtained from the plant Con- 
volvulus Scamrnonia, of a blackish gray 
colour, a nauseous smell, and a bitter and 
acrid taste. The best scaiumony comes from 
Aleppo, in light spongy masses, easily fri- 
able. That of Smyrna is black, ponderous, 
and mixed with extraneous matter. It is 
used in medicine as a drastic purge, and 
usually administered in combination with 
other purgatives in doses of three or four 
grains.— i»Vcnc/i or Montpellier scammony. a 
substance made in the south of France from 
the expressed juice of Cynanchum mons- 
peliaoum, mixed with difierent resins and 
other purgative substances. 

I<»nip(8kamp), n. [Probably from scamper, 
and signifying originally one who decamps 
or runs off without paying debts. See 
SOAJIPKB.] A worthless fellow; a knave; a 
swindler ; a mean villain ; a rogue. [This 
word has not been long used In literature. 


Halliwell gives it as a provincial word oc- 
curring In various dialects.] 

He has done the scamp too much honour. 

D* Quinety. 

Scamp (skamp), v.t. To execute, as a piece 
of work, in a slim and superficial manner; 
to perform in a carele8B,^p-drod, dishonest, 
or perfunctory manner. ‘That all the ac- 
cessories most needful to health, but not 
of the most elegant description, would be 
scamped or neglected.’ Sat Rev. 

The scavaging work was scamped, the men, to use 
their own phrase, * licking the work over anyhow,' so 
that fewer hands were required. Mayherw. 

Scamper (skam'pCr), n. One who scamps 
work 

Scamper (scam'per), v.i. [O.Fr escamper, 
Pr, escam^r. It. scarnpare, to save one’s 
self, to escape; L ex, out of, and campus, a 
plain, a field of battle; lit. to leave the field, 
to decamp.] To run with speed ; to hasten 
away; to escape. 

A fox seized upon the fawn, and fairly scampered 
away with liim. Sir R. L‘F.itraft£e. 

Scamper (skam'pCr), n. A hasty flight; act 
of running; a run 

Scampish (skampTsh), a. Pertaining to or 
like a scamp ; knavish. 

Scan (skan), v t. pret. & pp scanned; ppr. 
scanning [Formerly written scand, from 
Fr. scander, to scan verse, from L scando, 
scandere, to climb, to mount, to scan (whence 
ascend, descend)-, Skr. skand, to leap, to 
climb. ] 1. To examine by counting the met- 
rical feet or syllables ; to read or recite so 
as to indicate the metrical structure 

Harry whose tun'.jful and wcll-iucasurcd song 
First taught our English luusick how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to seqn 
With Midas ears, comiiuttuig short and long 
Milton 

Hence -2. To go over and examine point by 
point; to examine minutely or nicely; to 
scrutinize. ‘To scan this thing no further.' 
Shak 

The actions of men in high stations .are all con- 
spicuous, and liable to be scanned and sifted 

A tier bury 

If he utterly 

Scans all tlie depths of magic, and expounds 
The incamm.;s of all motions, shapes, and sounds; 

He shall not die Keats. 

Scandal (skan'dal), n [Fr. scandale, from 
L. scandalum, Gr. skandalon, a snare, a 
stumbling-block, a scandal. Slander is a 
different form of this word ] 1. Offence 
I given by the faults or misdeeds of another ; 

reproach or reprobation called forth by 
j what is considered wrong; opprobrium; 
shame; disgrace; as, his behaviour caused 
great scandal. 

(). what a scandal is it to our crown, 

Tliat two such noble peers as ye siiould jar I 

Shak 

2. Reproachful aspersion ; defamatory speech 
or report ; something uttered which is false 
and injurious to reputation; defamatory 
talk; as, to be fond of scandal. 

When scandal has new minted an old he. 

Or taxed invention for a fresh supply; 

'Tis called a satire, and the world appears 
Gathering around it with erected ears Cou-per. 

8. In law, (a) a report, rumour, or action 
whereliy one is affronted in publb* (b) An 
irrelevant and abusive statement introduced 
into a bill, or any pleading in an action 
Scandal (skan'dal), r t. 1. To throw scandal 
on ; to defame ; to asperse ; to traduce ; to 
blacken the character of 

If you know 

That I do fawn on men, and nug them hard, 

Ami SiiXcT scandal them, . . then hold me dangerous. 

Shak. 

2.t To scandalize; to offend; to shock. 
Scandalize (skan'dal-iz), v.t. pret d: pp 
scandalized; pjpr. scandalizing. [¥t. scan- 
daliser; Gr. skandalizo. See SCANDAL. ] 
1. To offend by some action considered very 
wrong or outrageous; to shock ; to give of- 
fenc.e to; as, to be scandalized at a person’s 
conduct. 

I demand who they are whom we scandalize by 
using harmless things? Hooker. 

2 To disgrace ; to bring disgrace on. -3. To 
libel; to defame; to asperse; to slander, 
‘Words tending to acanda^ize a magistrate. ' 
Blackstonc. [ In this and preceding sense 
obsolete or obsolescent ] 

To tell his tale might be interpreted into scandal- 
iMtnj£ the order. Sir It'. Scott. 

Scandal-monger (skan'dal-mung-g6r), n. 
One who dealsln or retails scandal; one who 
spreads defamatory reports or rumours con- 
cerning the character or reputation of 
others 


Soandaloul (skan'dal-tu). a. [Fr. sown- 
daUuK. See Soaedal.] 1. Gausi^ scandal 
or offence; exciting reproach or reprobation; 
extremely offensive to duty or propriety; 
shameful. ‘Nothing scandaZous or offensive 
to any.’ Hooker.— 2. Opprobrious; disgrace- 
ful to reputation ; that brings shame or in- 
famy; as, a scandalous crime or vice. 

You know the scandalous meanness of that pro- 
ceeding. Po^ 

3. Defamatory; libellous; slanderous; as, a 
scandalous report. 

Scandalously (skan'dal-us-li), adv. 1. In a 
scandalous manner; in a manner to give 
offence; disgracefully; shamefully. 

His discourse at table was scandalously unbecom- 
ing the dignity of his station. .Swi/f 

2 t Censoriously ; with a disposition t<» find 
fault. 

Shun their fault, who, scandalously nice. 

Will needs mistake an author into vice. Pope 

ScandalouanesB (skan'dal-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being scandalous ; the quality of 
^ving offence or of being disgraceful. 
Scandalum ma|[natum (skan'da-ium mag- 
na'tum). In Idivo, the offence of speaking 
slanderously or in defamation of high per- 
sonages (^gnates) of the realm, as temporal 
and spiritual peers, judges, and other high 
officers. Actions on this plea are now <m- 
Bolete. 

Bcandent (skan'dent), a [L. scandvns. scan- 
dentis, ppr of scando, to climb.] In bot 
climbing, either with spiral tendrils for its 
support, or by adhesive fibres ; as, a scan- 
dent stalk; performing the office of a tendril; 
as, a scandent jietiide 

Boandinaylan (skan-di-na'vi-an), a. Relat- 
ing to Scandinavia, a name of the region 
now comprehending the kingdoms of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, or of the Swedo- 
Norwegian peninsula alone; relating to the 
language and literature of this portion of 
Europe (including also Iceland). 
Scandinavlaii (skan-di-na'vi-an), n. l. A 
native of Scandinavia —2. Tlie language of 
the Scandinavians 

Scandlx (skan'diks), n. (Gr. skandix, chervil, 
scandix ] A small genus of plants, nat. order 
Thnbelliferaj. It is composed of annual 
herbs with striated stems, blplnnate leaves, 
the leaflets divided into linear lobes, and 
small umbels of white flowers which are 
succeeded by slender long- beaked fruits. 
S Pecten- ?^ewfm(needle chervil, shepherd’s 
needle or Venus’s comb) is found in Britain. 
ScaUBlon (skan'shon), n. The act of scan- 
ning; the measuring of a verse by feet in 
order to see whether the quantities be duly 
observed; metrical structure. 

ScaUBOres (skan-sb'rez), n. pi [PI, of L L 
scansor, a climber, from L scando, to climb. ) 
An order of birds, popularly known as 
climbing birds, having the feet provided 
with four toes, of which two are turned 
backwards and two forwards. Of the two 
toes which are directed backwards one is 



Scansores 


a. Head and foot of Cuckoo b, Do. of Green Wood- 
pecker, c. Do. of Great Jacaiuar 

the hallux or proper hind-toe, the other 
is the outermost of the normal three an- 
terior toes. This conformation of the foot 
enables the scansores to climb with unusual 
facility. Their powers of flight, on the other 
hand, are only moderate or below the 
average. Their food consists of insects and 
fruit ; their nests are usually made In the 


oh, o*ain; <Sh, 8c. locA; g. .(/o. j. joh; fi, Fr. ton; ng. sm^r; th. fAen; th. Min; w. wig; wh. wAlg; zh. azure.— See Kiy. 
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hollows of old trees, but some of them, as 
the cuckoos, have the peculiarity that they 
build no nests of their own, but deposit 
their eggs in the nests of other birds. They 
are all monogamous. The most Important 
families are the cuckoos (Cuculideey the 
woodpeckers and wry-necks (Picidce^, the 
paiTots (Psittacidie), the toucans (Ram- 
pbastidas), the trogons (Trogonidse), the bar- 
bets (Bucconidee), and the plantain-eaters 
(Musopha^dffi). Not all of this order are 
actually climbers, and there are climbing 
birds which do not belong to this order. 
ScanBOrlal (skan-sd'ri-al), n. A bird of the 
order Scansores. 

Soansorlal (skan-so'ri-al), a. Climbing or 
adapted to climbing ; an epithet applied to 
the order of birds called Scansores. 

Scant (skaiit), tt. [A Scandinavian word; 
led. akammr, skanit, short, brief, skarntr, 
a share, a portion; Norse akamta, to measure 
out, skanta, exactly measured or fitted, leav- 
ing nothing to spare; comp, also Prov. E. and 
Sc. skimp or skemp, to give short measure. 
The change from skamt to scant is similar to 
that of L. amita to E. aunt.] 1. Not full, large, 
or plentiful; scarcely sufficient; rather less 
than is wanted for the purpose; scanty; not 
enough; as, a scajit allowance of provisions 
or water: a scant piece of cloth for a gar- 
ment. 

A stngl V lolct transplant 

I he !.rrciigth, the colour, and the size, 

All winch before was poor and scant. 

Redoubles still and multiplies Donne 

2. Sparing; parsimonious; cautiously afford- 
ing; chary [Rare ] 

Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence. 

Sltak. 

3 Having a limited or scanty supply; scarce; 
short: with of. 

He’s fat and scant efbreath. Shak 
’Tis life whereof our nerves are scant. Tennyson 

4. Naut. said of a wind when it heads a ship 
off, so that she will barely lay her course 
when the yards are sharp up. 

Scant (skant), v t. [See the adjective. ] 1. To 
limit; to stint; to keep on short allowance; 
as, to scant one in provisions ; to scant our- 
selves in tlie use of necessaries. 

I am scanted in the pleasure of dwelling on your 
actions. Dry den. 

2 To afford or give out sparingly ; to be 
niggard of; to make small or scanty; to keep 
back; to grudge. 'Scant not my cups.' 
Shak. 'Spoil his coat with scanting a little 
cloth ’ Shak 

Beaut (skant), v i. To fail or become less ; 
as, the wind scants. 

Sdant (skant), adt). Scarcely, hardly; not 
quite 

The people received of the bankers scant twenty 
shillinifs for thirty. Camden 

O’er yonder hill does .rcant the dawn appear. Gay 
Scant (skant), 71. Scarcity, scantiness. 'Like 
the ant, in plenty hoard for time of scant’ 
Carew [Rare.] 

Scantilone, t n. (O.Fr eschantuion See 
SCANTLE.] A pattern; a scantling. Romaunt 
of the Rose 

Scantily (skant'i-li), adv. In a scanty man- 
ner; not fully; not plentifully; sparingly; 
niggardly 

Though his mind was very scantily stored with 
materials, he used what material he had m such a ^ 
way as to produce a wonderful effect Macaulay. 

Scantiness (skant'i-nes), n. The state or 
condition of being scanty ; narrowness; want 
of amplitude, greatness, or abundance; in- 
sufficiency I 

Alexander was much troubled at the scanttfiess of 
nature itself that there were no more worlds for him 
to disturb. South. 

Scantlet (skan'tl), v,i pret & pp scantled; 
ppr scantling (From scant, not full ] To 
be deficient; to fail Drayton. 

Bcantle (skan'tl), v.t [in meaning 1 from 
scant, like scantle, v i.; in meaning 2 from 
0 Fr. eschanteter, to break into cantles, to 
cut off the edges, from prefix es (L ex), and 
ckantel, cantel, a comer-piece, a lump, a 
cantle. See Cantle. ] 1. 1 To cut short ; to 
be niggard of; to scant; to draw in. Webster; 
DrayUm.~2. To divide into small pieces. 

The Pope’s territories will, within a century, be 
scantled out among the great powers who have now 
a footing in Italy. Chesterfield 

Scantle (skan'tl), n. [Comp N. skant, a mea- 
suring-rod. See Scant, a. ] A gauge by 
which slates are regulated to their proper 
length 

Scantlet t (skantOet), n. [See Scantling.] 
A small pattern ; a small quantity Sir M. 
Hale. 


BoantUng (ikantTingX [Perhaps two 
words are here mixed up under one form, 
some of the meanings being based partly on 
scantle, scant, partly on O.Fr. esohantiuon, 
Fr. ickantUlon, a specimen, a pattern, ori- 
ginally a comer-piece, chip, from iohanteler, 
to break into cantles; but it is difficult to 
separate the senses. See Scantle, v.t.] 1. A 
quantity cut for a particular purpose; a 
sample; a pattern. 

A pretty scantling of hii knowledge may be taken by 
his otferring to be baptized for so many years. Milton. 

2. A small quantity; as, a scantling of wit. 

A virtue, setting professions aside, of which there is 

mighty little in this garden at present, excepting some 
little scantlings that may, perhaps, belong to myself. 

f Baulie. 

3. The dimensions of pieces of timber, stones, 
<fcc., in length, breadth, and thickness ; also, 
a general name for small timbers, such as 
the quartering for a partition, rafters, pur- 
lins, or pole-plates in a roof, <fec.— 4. A kind 
of trestle or horse for supporting a cask.— 
6. A rough draft; a mde sketch. 

Scantling t (skant'ling), a. Not plentiful; 
small 

Scantly (skantli). ado In a scant manner: 
(a) not fully or sufficiently; narrowly; penu- 
riously; sparingly; illiberally. 

Spoke scantly of me; when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour Shak 

(h) Scarcely; hardly. ‘That he could at the 
first scantly believe me. ' Burnet, 

I scantly am resolv’d, which way 
To bend my force, or where iniploy the same. Fairfax. 
His kirtlc made of forest green 
Reached scantly to his knee Sir If. Scott. 

Scantnesfi (skant'nes), n The state or qua- 
lity of being scant; narrowness; smallness; 
as. the scantness of our capacities ‘ Scant- 
ness of outward things ’ liarrow 
Scant*of'grace (skant'ov-gras), n. A good- 
for-nothing fellow; a graceless person; a 
scape-grace. 

Yet you associate yourself with a sort of scant-tf- 
grace, as men call me Sir IF Scott 

Scanty (skant'i), a. [From «ca»tt.] 1 Want- 
ing amplitude or extent; narrow; small; 
scant. 

His dominions were very narrow and scanty Locke. 
Now scantier hnnts the proud arch confine Pope 

2. Not abundant for use or necessity; not 
copious or full; not ample; hardly sufficient; 
as, a scanty supply of words; a scanty supply 
of bread 

Their language being scanty, and accommodated 
only to the tew necessaries of a needy simple life, had 
no words in it to stand for a thousand. Locke 

8. Sparing; niggardly; parsimonious 
In illustrating a point of difficulty be not too scanty 
of words H'atts 

Scapei (skap), n. 1 An escape ‘ Hair-breadth 
scapes in the imminent deadly breach.' 
Shak —2. Means of escape; evasion. 

Crafty mate. 

What other scape canst thou excogitate. Chapman. 

3 Freak; aberration; deviation; escapade; a 
misdemeanour; a trick; acheat. ‘Thenlay’st 
thy scapes on names adored. ’ Milton. 
Scape (skap), v.t. or i pret & pp scaped; 
ppr. scaping. The contracted form of escape 
sometimes used in verse ‘ By this I scaped 
them.’ Tennyson. 

Scape (skap), 71. [L. scapus, the shaft of a 



Scape. 

I, Wild Hyacinth (Sctlla nutans) 2, Cowslip 
{Primula neris) s s. Scapes. 

pillar, the stalk of a plant. Allied to Gr 
skaptron, sk^ptron, a staff, sksptd, to 


to lean on. ] 1. In hot. a radical stem bearing 
the fructification without leaves, as in the 
narcissus and hyacinth. —2. In arch, the 
apophyge or spx^ of a column; the part 
where a column springs out of its base, usu- 
ally moulded into a concave sweep or ca- 
vetto. 

Scape-gallows (skap'gal-lOz), n. One who 
has escaped the gallows though deserving 
of it. 

‘ And remember this, scape-gallows,' said Ralph, 

‘ that if we meet again, and you so much as notice me 
by a begging gesture, you snail see the Inside of a Jail 
once more.’ Dickens 

Scape -goat (skap'^dt), 71 . [Escape and 
goat] 1. In the Jewish ritual, a goat which 
was brought to the door of the tabernacle, 
where the high-priest laid his hands upon 
him, confessing the sins of the people, and 
putting them on the head of the goat, after 
which the goat was sent into the wilderness, 
bearing the iniquities of the people. Lev. 
xvi. Hence— 2. One made to bear the blame 
of others. 

And heap'd the whole inherited sin 

On that huge scape-goat of the race. 

All, all upon the brother Tennyson. 

Scape-grace (skap 'gras), n. A graceless 
fellow ; one without solidity or steadluess ; 
a careless, idle, hare-brained fellow. 

Scapel, Scapellus (skap'el, ska-pel'lus), n. 
In bot. the neck or caulicle of the germinating 
embryo. 

Scapeless (skaples), a In bot. destitute of 
a scape. 

Scapement (skap'ment), 71 . See Escape- 
ment. 

Scape -wheel (skap'whel), n. The wheel 
which drives the pendulum of a clock. 
Scapha (ska'fa), 71 [L , a skiff or cock-boat] 
In anjat. the cavity of the external ear be- 
tween the helix and the autihelix. 
Scaphander (ska-fau'd6r), 71 [Gr. skaphot^ 
anythinghollowed, and anir, andros, ainan.] 
A case in which a diver is inclosed when 
under the surface of the water. 
Scaphidimn (ska-fid'i-um). n In bot. a hol- 
low case containing spores in algals. 
Scaphism (skaf'izm), n [Gr. skaptb, to dig 
or make hollow.] A barbarous punish- 
ment inflicted on criminals, among the Per- 
sians, by confining them in a hollow tree. 
Five holes were made— one for the head, and 
the others for the arms and legs. These 
parts were anointed with honey to attract 
the wasps, and in this situation the criminal 
was left to linger till he died. 

Scaphlte (skaf'it), n. [L. scapha, Gr. 
skaphe, a skiff.] A fossil cephalopod, of a 
boat-shaped form, belonging to the family 
of ammonites. They have an elliptical cham- 
bered cell, the inner extremity being coiled 
up in whorls embracing one another, anci 
the outer extremity continued nearly in 
horizontal plane and then folded back 
These beautiful shells are almost peculiar 
to the chalk formation. 

Scaphluxn (ska'fl-um), n. [L., from Gr. 
skaphos, a boat.] In bot. the cturina or keel 
of papilionaceous flowers. 

Scaphognatlllte (skaf-og'na-thlt), n. [Gr. 
skaphos, a boat, and ytiathos, a jaw.] The 
boat-shaped appendage (epipodite) of the 
second pair of maxilla in the lobster, the 
function of which is to spoon out the water 
from the branchial chamber 
Scaphoid (skaf'oid), a. [Gi. skaphi, a skiff, 
ana eidos, resemblance.] Boat-shaped; re- 
sembling a ho&t— Scaphoid bone, a bone of 
the carpus and of the tarsus, so caUed from 
the shape. Scaj)hoid is synonymous with 
Navicular as applied to the fossa which 
separates the two roots of the antlhellx. 
Scaplfonu (skap'i-form), a. In hot scape- 
like; in tile form 01 a scape. 

Scapollte (skap'd-lit), n. [Gr. skapos, a rod, 
and litkos, a stone.] A mineral silicate of 
alumina and lime, occurring massive, or 
more commonly in four- or eight -sided 

risms, terminated by four-sided pyramids. 

t takes its name from its long crystals, 
often marked with deep longitumual chan- 
nels, and collected in groups or masses of 
parallel, diverging, or intermingled prisms. 
Called also Nuttalite. 

Scapple (skap'l), v.t pret. & pp. acappled; 
ppr scavpUng. To rough-dress; to reduce 
to a straight surface without working 
smooth, as stone. See Sgabblb. 

Scapula (skap'fi-lal, 71 . [L.] 1. The shoulder- 
blade, a bone of the pectoral arch of verte- 
brates.— 2. The row of plates In the cup of 
crinolds which give rise to the arms, 
Soapular ( skap'u-16r ), a. [L. seawlaris, 
from scapula, the shoulder-blade,] Fertain- 
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ing to the shoulder, or to the scapula ; as, 
the seajmZar arteries; scapular veins. 

Boapuliur (skap^h'l^r), n. In omith. a fea- 
ther which springs from the shoulder of the 
wing, and lies along the side of the back. 

Scapular, Scapula^ (8kap'&-16r, skap'&la- 
ri),n. 1. Akindof garmentor portion of dress, 
consisting of two bands of woollen stuff —one 
going down the breast and the other on the 
back, over the shoulders— worn by a reh- 
gieua. The original scapular was first in- 
troduced by St. Benedict, in lieu of a heavy 
cowl for the shoulders, designed to carry 
loads. — Tongue scapular, a soapular on 
which twelve tongues of red cloth were 
sewn, put on a monk who had offended with 
his tongue.— 2. In surg. a bandage for the 
shoulder-blade. 

Scapus (ska'pus) n. [L. , a stalk. ] 1. In ornith. 
the stem or trunk of a feather, including 
the hollow base or quill and the solid part 
supporting the barbs.— 2. In bot. see Scape 
3. In arch, the shaft of a column. 

Scar (skar), n. [In the sense of a wound, 
perhaps an abbreviation of eschar, Fr. es- 
carre, escharrc, the slough or part that se- 
parates from a sore, the scab as of a wound, 
from Gr. eschara, the scab or eschar on a 
wound caused by burning ; but in this, as 
in other senses, it may be of Teutonic ori- 
gin, from root of score, shear, short; comp. 
Dan. skaar, a cut, an incision; O.G. scara, 
G. schaar, a cutting. In meaning 4 same as 
Icel. skor, a precipice, a rift in a rock, Dan 
skioer, a cliff, a rock, from same root. Comp, 
also Armor, skarr, a crack, a cliink, skarra, 
to crack, to chink ] 1. A mark in the skin or 
flesh of an animal, made by a wound or an 
ulcer, and remaining after the wound or 
ulcer is healed; a cicatrix; as, the soldier is 
proud of his scars. 


They stood aloof, the scars remaining. 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder. 

Coleridge 

2. A hurt ; a wound. Shak. — 3. Any mark 
or injury; a blemish 

The earth had the l)cauty of youth, and not a 
wrinkle, scar, or fracture on its body Buniel 


4. A cliff: a precipitous bank; a naked de- 
tached rock ; a bare and broken place on 
the side of a hill or mountain. Also wiitten 
Scaur. 

O, sweet and far, from cliff and scar. 

The horns of Elfland faintly bloiving Tennyson 


In this sense it forms or enters into many 

S lace- names in Britain and Ireland, as 
carborough,Scarcliff, &c.— 5 Inbot amark 
on a stem or branch seen after the fall of a 
leaf, or on a seed after the separation of its 
stem. 

Scar (skar). vt. pret <fe pp scarred; ppr. 
scarring To mark with a scar or scars; to 
wound; to hurt. 

I’ll not.shed her blond , 

Nor .'ccar that whiter skin of hers than snow Shal:. 
There rose a lull that none but man could climb, 
Scarr'd with a. hundred wintry water-corn ses. 

Tennyson 

Scar (skar), v i. To be covered with a scar; 
to form a scar; as, the Avound scars over. 
Scarf (skar), v.t. To scare; to terrify. 

Our Talbot, to the French so terrible in war. 

That with his name their babes they used to scar 
Drayton 

Scar (skttr), n. [L scarus.J A fish of the 
genus Labrus. See .SCAKUS 
Scarab (skar'ab), n. 1. A beetle; a scarabee, 
‘Battening like scarabs in tlie dung of 
peace ’ Massinger.— 2 Applied to an indi- 
vidual as a term of reproach 

Note but yonder scarabs, 

That liv’d upon the doing of her base pleasures. 

Beau. &• FI. 

SoarabceidS9(skar-a-be'i-dg), n. pi. [L. scar- 
abceus, and Gr eidos, resemblance.] A very 
extensive group of beetles, forming the chief 
part of the section Lamellicornes.and having 
the genus Scarabeeus of Linn, as its type. 



Srarabceus sacer, or Sacred Beetle 


Latrollle divides the Scaraboeidae into six sec- 
tions, Vi*. Ceprophagi (dung-eaters), Areni- 
coll (dwellers In sand), Xylophili (delighting 


in wood), Fhyllophagl (leaf-eaters), AnUiobii 
(living on flower^, and Melitophili (delight- 
ing in honey). To the first section belong 
the dung-feeding Scarabsei and the sacred 
beetle of the l^ptians. See Soarabjbus. 

SoaxabsauB (skar- a -be 'us), n. [L. scara - 
bceus.] An extensive genus of coleopterous 
insects, placed by Linn at the head of tin 
insect tribes, and answering to the section 
Lamellicornea of Latreille. They are some- 
times called dung-beetles, from their habit 
of inclosing their eggs in pellets of dung, 
which are placed in holes excavated for 
their reception. By the French entomolo- 
gists of the present day, as well as by some 
English writers, the name Scarabasus is still 
retained generically for the gigantic insects 
placed by Linn, at the head of the genus, 
such as the elephant and hercules beetles 
The S. sacer, or sacred beetle of the Egyp- 
tians, was regarded with great veneration; 
and figures of it. plain or inscribed with 
characters, were habitually worn by the 
ancient Egyptians as an amulet. 

Scarabee (skar'a-be), n. A beetle; an insect 
of the genus Scarabeeus. ‘ Scarabees that 
batten in dung ' Beau, dc FI. 

Scarainoucll(skar'a-mouch). n. [Fr. scar- 
amouche, It scaramuccia, scaramttccio,] A 
buffoon in motley dress. A personage, in 
Italian comedy, imported originally from 
Spain, whose character was compounded of 
traits of vaunting and poltroonery. His 
costume was black from top to toe; he wore 



A Scaramouch. 


a black toque (kind of square-topped cap), a 
black mantle, and had on his face a mask 
! with openings. In France the scaramouch 
was used for a greater variety of parts. The 
terra is hence applied to any poltroon and 
braggadocio. 

Scaxbrolte (Skarnbro-it), n. A mineral of a 
pure white colour, void of lustre, and com- 
posed of alumina, silica, ferric oxide, and 
water, occurrii^ as veins in the beds of 
sandstone covering the calcareous rock near 
Scarborough (whence the name). 

Scarce (sk^s), a. [O.E scarse, scars, O.Fr. 
escars, eschars. It. scarso, D schaa rs, scarce, 
needy, scanty, sparing, from L L. excarpsus, 
scarpsus, for excerptus, pp of L excerpo, 
to pluck or cull out— ea:, out, and carpo, to 
pluck ] 1. Not plentiful or abundant; being 
in small quantity in proportion to the de- 
mand; (lencient; wanting; as, water is scarce; 
wheat, rye, barley is scarce; money is scarce. 

2. Being few in number and scattered; sel- 
dom met with ; rare ; uncommon ; unfre- 
quent; as, good horses are scarce 

The scarcest of all is a Pcscciiuius Niger on a me- 
dallion well preserved. Addison. 

3. Scantily supplied; poorly provided; not 
having much: with of. 

As when a vulture, on Imniis bred 
Dislodging from a region scat te of prey 
. . . . flies toward the springs 

Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams Milton. 

4. t Sparing; stingy; parsimonious; mean. 
—To make one’s self scarce, to disappear 
voluntarily ; to get out of the way 

You seem to forget that my liberty was granted 
only on condition of tnaktng myself scarce in the 
two Castiles. Smollett. 

Scarce, Scarcely (skars, skars'in, adv. 
Hardly; barely; scantly: but Just: with diffi- 
culty. as, I can scarce (<»r scarcely) speak; I 
could scarce (or scarcely) believe my eyes. 
‘ With a scarce well-Iignted flame. ’ Shak. 

‘ He scarcely knew him. ’ Dryden. 

When we our betters see bearing our woes 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes. Shak. 
And we have yet large day : for scarce the sun 
Hath finish'd half his Journey, and scarce begins 
His other half in the great wine of heaven. 

Milton. 


Slowly he sails, and scarcely stems the tides. 

Dryden. 

Scaroement (skars'ment), n. 1. In building, 
a set-back in the building of walls, or ui 
raising banks of earth ; a footing or ledra 
formed by the setting back of a wall.— 2. In 
mining, a ledge of a stratum left projecting 
into a mine shaft as a footing for a ladder; 
a support for a pit-cistern, &c. 

ScaxceneBB, Scarcity (skars'nes, akars'i-ti), 
n. The state or condition of being scarce; 
as, (a) Auiallness of quantity, or smallness in 
proportion to the wants or demands; defi- 
ciency; as, a scarcity of grain. ‘A scarcity 
of lovely women.' Dryden. 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value to 
its scarcity Johnson. 

Often, absolutely, deficiency of things neces- 
sary to the subsistence of man; dearth; want; 
famine ‘Whereof ensued great scarsitie 
and hunger. ’ Fabyan. * Provision against 
the ensuing time of scarcity.’ Dr. J. Scott 
[Scarceness is seldom used in this sense.] 
\b) Bareness; infrequency. 

The value of an advantage is enhanced by its 
scetreeness. Collier. 

—Root of scarcity, or scarcity root, mangel- 
wurzel, Fr. raoine de disette, root of want 
or scai'city. 

Seaxd (Bkkrd), n. A shard or fragment. 
[Provincial English.] 

Scare (skar), v.t. pret. & pp. scared; ppr. 
searing [O.E. or Sc. gkarre, to take fright; 
Icel skjarr, apt to flee, shy, skirra, to drive 
away, to shrink; comp. G. scheren, to drive 
away.] To fright; to terrify suddenly; to 
strike with sudden terror. 

The noise of thy cross-bow 
Will scare the herd, and so my shot is lost. Shak. 

—To scare away, to drive away by frighten- 
ing. 

Scare (skar), n. A sudden fright or panic; 
particularly applied to a sudden terror in- 
spired by a tnning cause, or a purely imar 
ginary or causeless alarm; as, the volunteer 
movement originated in an invasion scare. 
Scare-babe (skaribab), n. Something to 
frighten a babe; a bugbear. Grose. [Bare.] 
Scarecrow (skarikrb), n. [Scare and crow.) 
1. Any frightful thing set up to frighten 
crows or other birds from crops; henoe, any- 
thing terrifying without danger; a vain ter- 
ror. *A scarecrow set to frighten fools 
away.’ Dryden. — 2. A person so poor and 
meanly clad as to resemble a scarecrow. 

No eye hath been such scarecroavs. I’ll not march 
through Coventry with them, that’s flat. Shak. 

3. A sea-bird, the black tern. Pennant. 
[Provincial English.] 

Scare-fire t (skarifirXn. A fire alarum. ‘Bells 
serve to proclaim a scare-fire.’ Holder. 

From noise of scare-fires restye free. 

From murders, benedicitie. Herrick, 


Scarf (skarf), n. [L. G. scherf, Dan. skjcsrf, 
skierf, G schdrpe, O.H.G. scherbe, Prov. G. 
schirpe, schrap; hence Fi*. icharpe, O.Fr. 
esoharpe, escherpe, scarf. The original mean- 
ing of the word was a pocket, especially a 
pocket hung over the neck for alms or scraps; 
hence it came to mean the band suspending 
the pocket, a scarf. ] 1. A sort of light shawl; 
an article of dress of a light and decora- 
tive character worn round the neck or loosely 
round the shoulders, or otherwise; some- 
times a kind of necktie, 
at other times a kind of 
sash. 'Under your arm 
like a lieutenant’s scarf.’ 
Shak. ‘With <car/< and 
fans and double change 
of bravery.’ Shak. ‘Flut- 
tering scarfs and ladies’ 
eyes. Tennyson, —2. In 
her. a small ecclesiastical 
banner hanging down 
from the top of a crosier. 
1. To throw loosely on in 


Scarf. 


Scarf (skarf), v. t. 
the manner of a scarf. 


Up from tny cabin, 

My sea-gown seated about me, in the dark 
Groped I to find out them. Shak. 


2. To dress or cover with, or as with, a scarf; 
to cover up, as witli a scarf or bandage ; to 
bandage. 

Come, seeling night, 

Scatf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shak. 


Scarf (skkrf), n. [Icel. skarf r, Sc. scarf.] 
A cormorant. [Provincial English. ] 

Scarf (skftrf), n. (Same word as Sw. skarf, a 
seam, a joint (whence skarf va, to scoif); 
Dai), skarre, to scarf, to unite by scarfing; 
Sc. skare, a scarf, to scarf.] In carp, the 
joint by which the ends of two pieces eff 


oh, chain; 6h, So. loch; g, flfo; j,jlob; li, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, fhen; th, thin; w, uiig; wh, whig; zh, a*nre.-~See £BT. 
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timber are united so as to form a contiQU< 
ous piece; or, the part cut away from each 
of two pieces of timber to be Joined to- 



Various forms of Scarfs. 


gether longitudinally, so that the corre- 
^onding ends may fit together in an even 
Joint. Different scarf* joints are shown in 
the accompanying cut. The joint is secured 
by bolts and straps. 

Bdurf (skarf ), v t. [Sw. skarfva, to join to- 
gether. See the noun.] In carp to cut a 
scarf on ; to unite by means of a scarf. See 
the noun. 

Scarfed (skftrfd), p. and a. Covered or 
adorned with, or as with, a scarf; decorated 
with scarfs or pendants. 

How tike a yeunker, or a prodigal, 

The scarfed bark puts from her native bay I 

How like a prodigal doth she return. 

With over-weathcr'd ribs and ragged sails! Shak 

Scarf-Joint (skarf joint), n. In carp, a joint 
formed by scarfing 

Scarf-Bkln (skhrf'skin), n. The cuticle; the 
epidermis: the outer thin integument of the 
body. ‘ Not a hair ruflBed upon the scar/- 
ikiip. ’ Tennyson 

Scarf-weld (skftrfVeld), n A peculiar joint 
made in welding two pieces of met^, as 
iron, together. 

Scarlfloation (skaf i-fl-ka^'shon), n. [L. sca- 
ridoatio. See Scarify.] In surg the act 
of scarifying; the operation of making seve- 
ral incisions in the skin with a lancet or 
scarificator for the purpose of taking away 
blood, letting out fluids, &c. ; the act of re- 
moving the flesh about a tooth in order to 
get at it the better with an instrument 
Scarificator (skar'i-fl-ka'^t^r), » An instru- 
ment used in scarification or cupping It 
consists of ten or twelve lancets which are 
dischargred through apertures in its plane 
surface by pulling a kind of trigger, so that 
in passing they make a number of incisions 
in the part to which the instrument is ap- 
plied. 

Scarifier (skar'i-n-^r), n. 1. The person who 
scarifies —2, The instrument used for scari- 
fying. —3 In agri. an implement with prongs 
employed for stirring the soil without re- 
versing its surface or altering its form. Such 
implements are also called ScuJfUrs, Culti- 
vators, and Orubbers 

SoarllF (skar'i-fl), v.t. pret. A pp scarified; 
ppr. scarifying. [Fr. scarifier, L. scarifico, 
n^m Gr. skanpheunnai, to scratch open or 
scrape up, from skariphos, a sharp-pointed 
instrument.] 1. In surg to scratch or cut 
the skin off, or make small incisions by 
means of a lancet or cupping instniinent, 
so as to draw blood from the smaller vessels 
without opening a large vein, or to let out 
fluids; also, to remove the flesh about a 
tooth in order to get a better hold of it.-^ 
2. To stir the soil, as with a scarifier. 
Soaxious, ScarlOBe (ska'ri-us, ska'ri-os), a. 
In bot. tough, thin, and semitransparent; 
dry and shrivelled orwrinkled.as a perianth. 
Scarlatina (BkAr-la-tg^aa),n. [From scarlet.] 
A term frequently used to designate that 
febrile malady commonly called in English 
Scarlet Fever, It is characterized ))y fever, 
attended about the third day with an erup- 
tion of level or nearly level crimson red 
patches, first appearing in the fauces and 
on the face, necK, and breasts, and progres- 
sively on the whole surface, often confluent 
and terminating about the seventh day in 
cuticular exfoliations. There are two great 
varieties, S. simplex, in which the fever is 
moderate and terminates with the efflor- 
escence, the prostration of strength being 
trifling, and the contagious power slight; 
and 5 anginosa, in which the fever Is severe, 
the throat ulcerated, and the disease highly 
contagious. N maligna has been reckoned 
a variety of this in its worst degree. Scar- 
latina seizes persons of all ages, but chil- 
dren and young persons are most subject 
to it. 


SoarlattnoUB (Skkr-la-trnua), a. Pertaining 
to scarlatina or scarlet fever. Dunglison. 
fioarleSB (skkraes), a. Free from soars. 
Scarlet (skar'let), n. [O.Fr. escarlaU, Mod. 
Fr. icariate. It. scarlatto; generally referred 
to Ar. or Per. eskarldt, saikarldt, but the 
eastern forms are as likely to be derived 
from the European as the latter from 
them. Another suggestion is L. galaticus, 
galatieus ruber (GalatiBn red) having been 
employed to signify scarlet, from cochineal 
being received from Galatia. The absence 
of a form intermediate between galaticus 
and scarlet militates against this supposi- 
tion. Wedgwood suggests a derivation 
from the L caro, carnu, flesh, the It. scar- 
natino, flesh-coloui'ed, becoming Venetian 
searlatin, mixed white and red ] 1. A beau- 
tiful bright red colour, brighter than crim- 
son. The finest scarlet dye is obtained from 
cochineal.— -2 Clotli of a scarlet colour; scar- 
let robe or dress. 

All her hotibehold are clothed with scarlet 

Prov. xxxi 21 . 

Scarlet (skar'let), a. 1. Of the colour called 
scarlet; of a bright red colour; as, a scarlet 
cloth or thread ; a scarlet lip. ‘ Scarlet robes. ’ 
Shak —2, Dressed in scarlet; wearing scarlet. 

* Scarlet hypocrite.’ Shak.— Scarlet bean, 
the Phaseolus multijlorus, called also Scar- 
let Runner, a native of Mexico, cultivated 
as a vegetable on account of its long rough 
pods —Scarlet fever. See SCARLATINA.— 
Scarlet fish, a Chinese fish, the telescope 
carp: so called from its red colour. The eyes 
in these fishes are exceedingly prominent, 
and the fins are double —Scarlet lychnis, a 
plant, the Lychnis chaleedonica, an elegant 
border-flower. Scarlet maple, a, name some- 
times given to the Acer rubrum, or red 
maple. —Scarfef oak, the name commonly 
given in the United States to the Quercus 
coccinea, from the beautiful scarlet colour 
of its leaves in autumn. —dearie f runner, 
the scarlet bean (which see) —The scarlet 
woman, the woman referred to in Rev xvii 
4, 5. The term is sometimes applied by 
Protestant polemics to Rome or the Roman 
Catholic Church 

Scarlet (skkr'let), v.t. To make scarlet or 
bright red; to redden. [Rare.] 

The a-shy paleness of my cheek 

Is scarUted m ruddy flakes of wrath. Ford 

Scarlet - lake (skhr'let-lak), n A red pig- 
ment prepared from cochineal. 

Scannage.t Scarmoget (skhr'maj, skttr^- 
mdj). Old and peculiar modes of spelling 
Skirmish. 

Scarml8Clie,t n- A skirmish. Chaucer 
Scam (ekam), n. [A Sax. sceam; Icel Dan 
and Sw skam, dung; Sc. sham, cow-dung.) 
Dung [Local.] 

Scam -bee (skam'be). n A beetle. The 
name is also given to an amber-coloured fly 
frequenting dung, as also to an insect resem- 
bling a bee with the same habit. [Local.] 
Scarp (sharp), n [Another form is escarp, 
from Fr escarpe, from It. scarpa, a scarp, a 
slope, from the Gernmn; O H G scarp. Mod. 
G. scharf, E. sharp j In fori the interior 
talus or slope of the ditch next the place, at 
the foot of the rampart. 

Scarp ( sharp V v.t. To cut down like the 
scarp of a fortification ; to 
cut down as a slope 
Scarp, Scarpe (sharp), n 
[O. Fr. esc}iarj)e. See 
Scarf ] In her a dimin- 
utive of the bend sinister, 
supposed to represent a 
shoulder-belt or offleer’s 
scarf. 

Scarped (skkrpt), p. and Scarp. 
a Cut down like the scarp 
of a fortification. ‘ From scarped cliff and 
quarried stone.' Tennyson 
Scarph (skkrf). Same as Scarf {in carp.). 
Scarret (skar), n. a rock ; a soar or precipi- 
tous cliff Shak. 

Scarred (skkrd), p. and a Marked by scars’ 
exhibiting scars ; specifically, in bot. marked 
by the scars left by bodies that have fallen 
off ; the stem, for instance, is scarred by the 
leaves that have fallen. 

Scarry (skdr'i), a. 1. Pertaining to scars ; 
having scars or marks of old wounds. — 
2. Resembling or having scars or precipices. 
Scart (sidlrt), v.t. To scratch; to scr^e 
Hometimes applied to indistinct or indiffer- 
ent writing. * And what use has my father 
for a whin bits of scarted paper.’ Sir W. 
Scott. [Scotch.] 

Scait (skhrt ), n 1. A scratch ; a stroke or 
dash of the pen. *Twa skaris of a pen.’ 



Sir W. Scott -‘Z. A meagre, pony-lookiiig 
person; a niggard. [Scotch.] 

Soart, Soartn (sk&rt, skllrth), n. [For scarf, 
Icel. skarfr.] A cormorant. [Scotch.] 
Scams (sk&'rus), n. [L.] A genus of fishes 
of the family Labridse, or that of the wrasses. 
The species are remarkable for the struc- 
ture and strength of their laws, which pro- 
ject, are convex in front and concave within, 
and present a shar^ cuttine edge, enabling 
them to browse without oiffloulty on the 



Scarus cretensis. 

newest layers of the stony corals, the ani- 
mal matter of which they digest, evacuating 
the carbonate of lime in a chalky state. The 
body is of the same oblong-oval form as in 
the wrasses, and the scales are very large 
Numerous species of this genus inhabit tlie 
tropical seas, about a foot in length, and 
from the brilliance of their colouring, com- 
bined with the peculiar form of their jaws, 
they have received the name of patrot- 

Jishes. See Parrot-PISH 

Bcuy (ska'ri), n Poor land, having only a 
thin coat of grass. [Local ] 

Scat, Scatt (skat), n [A. Sax sceat, a tax, 
a coin; Icel skattr,IiBXi. skat.] 1. Tax; tri- 
bute. 

When he ravaged Norway, 

I. ay mg waste the kingdom, 

Seizing scatt and treasure 
For ner royal needs. Longfellow. 

2 Damage; loss 

Scat (skat), n. A brisk shower of rain, driven 
by the wind; and hence scatty, showery. 
(^ose [Local ] 

Bcatch (skach), n. [Fr escache, a kind of 
horsebit ) A kind of horsebit for bridles. 
Called also Scatchmouth 

Bcatches (skach’ez), n pi [Fr ^.chasses, 
stilts, 0 Fr. eschasses, from D. schaets, 
sekaats, a high-heeled shoe, u skate ] Stilts 
to put the feet in for walking in dirty places. 

Scatchmouth (skach'mouth), n. Same as 
Scatch. 

Bcate (skat), n The same as Skate 

ScatebroUB t (ska-tg'brus), a [L seatebra, 
a spring; scateo, to overflow.] Abounding 
with springs. 

Bcath Ukath), V t To scathe [This form 
is now hardly used ] 

Vou are a saucy boy : ib’t so indeed! 

This tnck may chance to scath you. Skak, 

Bcath ( skath ), n Scathe ; injury : a form 
hardly now used. ‘Wherein Rome hath 
done you any scath ’ Shak 

Tlie court has conspired I Poor court! The court 
has been vanquished, and will have both the scath 
to bear and the scorn. Carlyle 

Scathe, Scaith (skath), n. [A. Sax. sceth, 
injury, sceatha, an enemy, scethan, to in- 
jure; Icel skathi, skaethi, 0. Frls, skatha, 
Goth, skathis, D. and G schade, injury. ] 
Damage; injury; waste; harm. ‘Guard as 
God’s high gift from scathe and wrong,' 
Tennyson ‘Cycles of struggle and 
J. R Lowell. 

Scathe, Sodth (skath), v. t. [A. Sax. scathian, 
sceathian, to injure, to damage; from the 
noun ] To injure ; to do damage to ; to 
waste ; to destroy. 

There are some strokes of calamity that scathe 
and scorch the soul. Irving. 

A giant oak, which heaven’s fierce flame 
Had scathed in the wilderness, Shelley 

Scathellche,t n Scathful. Chaucer. 
Soath^, Scatheful (skathTul skathTul), 
a Causing scathe; Injurious; harmful; de- 
structive. Shak. 

Scathftilnesfl, BcathefolnesB (skath'fwl* 
nes, skath^ful-ues), n. Injurlousness ; de- 
structiveness. 

SoathJlia (skath'lng), p. and a. Injuring; 
destroynig ; damaging ; haiming ; blasting ; 
as, scathing irony. . . , « , 

SoathlesB, SoatheleBB (skathles. skithles), 
a. Without scathe; without waste or dam- 
^e. ‘To be dismissed ssathelest. Sir W. 
Scott. 


Vkte. far. fat. fall; md. met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, rodve; tfibe, tub, bqU; oil, pound; U, Sc. almne; y, Sc. tey. 
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Boat2lly,ta. Injurious; destructive. 
Boath^d (8kat'h61d), 71. In Orkney and 
Shetland » open (^ound for pasture or for 
furnishing fuel; scatland. Written also 
Scattald, Scathald, Scatthold, Soattold. 
Bcatlaud (skat'land), n. In Orkney and 
Shetland, land which paid a duty called scat 
for the right of pasture and cutting peat. 
Scatter (skat' tOr), v.t. [A. Sax. scateran, to 
scatter; O.D. scheteren, to crush, scatter; 
the same word as shatter, only in the latter 
the initial sound is softened. The Gr. sked- 
aimymi, to scatter, may he of kindred ori- 
gin.] 1. To throw loosely about; to sprinkle; 
to strew. 

He scattereth the hnar-frost like ashes. 

l*s cxlvii. i6. 

Teach the glad hours to scatUr, as tliey fly, 

Soft quiet, getule love and endless joy. Prior. 

2. To spi’irikle something on ; to besprinkle 
with something loosely spread. 

Where cattle pastured late, now scatter'd lies 
With carcases and arms the ensanguined field. 

Mtlton. 

5. To disperse ; to dissipate ; to separate or 
remove things to a distance from each other 

‘ Will scatter you among the heathen.* Lev. 
xxvi. 88. ‘ To scatter and disperse the giddy 

Goths.’ Shak 

From thence did the Lord scatter them abroad 
upon the face of all the earth. Gen. xi a 

4. To disunite ; to reduce from compact to 
loose or broken order ; to distract ; to con- 
found or harass. 

From brance there comes a power 
Into this scatter'd kingdom. Shak. 

6. Hence, to dispel; to fnistrate, disappoint, 
and overthrow ; as, to scatter hopes, plans, 
and the like. Dissipate, Disperse, Scatter. 
See under Dissipate 

Scatter (skat'ter), v i. To disperse; to be 
dispersed or dissipated; to separate from 
each other; to straggle; hence, to go at ran- 
dom and without a certain aim. ‘The scat- 
tering clouds.’ Thomson 

The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, scatter up and down, 
And care not who they sting Shak. 

Scatter-brain ( skat'Wr-bran ), n. A giddy 
youth ; a thoughtless person ; one incapable 
of concentration. Cowper. (Colloq ] 
Scatter-brained (skat'Wr-brand), a. Giddy; 
heedless ; thoughtless [Colloq ] 

That lb only pardonable in little scatter-brained 
children C. Kingsley. 

Scattered (skat'tOrd), pp. l. Dispersed; 
dissipated; thinly spread; sprinkled or 
thinly spread over. — 2. In hot irregular in 
position ; without any apparent regular 
order; as, scattered branches; scattered 
leaves 

Bcatteredly (skat'tSrd-li), adv. In a dis- 
persed manner ; separately. [Rare ] 
Scatterer (8kat't6r-6r), n. One who scatters. 
Scatter -good (skat'dr-gud), n. One who 
wastes ; a spendthrift 

Scattering (skat'tSr-ing), n. 1. The act of 
dispersing. — 2 Anything scattered; that 
which is dispersed. [In this sense generally 
used in the plural. ] ‘ The promiscuous scat- 
terings of his common providence.' South. 
Scatterlngly (skat't^r-ing-li), adv. In a. 
scattered or dispersed manner; thinly; 
loosely ; as, habitations scatteringly placed 
over the country. 

Soatterling (skat'tSr-Ung), n. A vagabond ; 
one that has no fixed habitation or resi- 
dence. ‘ Foreign scatterlings. ’ Spenser. 
[Rare.] 

Sbaturientt (ska-tu'ri-ent), a. [L. scatvriens, 
Boaturientis, ppr. of scaturio, to flow or gush 
out. from scateo, to bubble, to gush, to 
spring.] Springing or gushing out, as the 
water of a fountain. 

ScaturiginoUB t (skat-u-rij'in-us), a. [L. ska- 
turigo, scaturiginis, spring water. See SOA- 
TURIKNT.] Abounding with springs 
Scaud (skkd), V t. To scald. [Scotch ] 
Scaup (skftp), 71. [Aformof «caip.] 1. [Scotch 
and Northern English.] Poor, nard land; a 
small bare knoll —2. [Scotch.] A bed or 
stratum of shell-fish ; as, an ouster-scaup, a 
mussel- scaup. [Icel. sktUp-haena.l A 
species of duck, the Fuligula marUa, It is 
common in North America and the north of 
Europe ; and is found in considerable num- 
bers on our own coasts during the winter 
months It feeds on small fish, molluscs, 
and hence its flesh is coarse. Called also 
Soaup-duck. 

ScaUj^r (skgp'^r), n. A tool having a semi- 
circular face, used by engravers to clear 
away the spaces between the lines of an 
engraving, In the manner of a chisel. 


Scaur (skftr), v.t To scare; to frighten. 

[Scotch.] 

Scaur (skgr). n. [See Soak.] A precipitous 
bank of earth overhanging a river ; a cliff ; 
a scar. ‘And down the shingly scaur he 
plunged.’ Tennyson. 

‘She is wou, we are gone, over bank, bush, niid 
scaur. 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,’ quoth young 
Loohinvar. Sir //'. Stott. 

Bcavage (skav'&j). n. [L.L. seavagium, an 
old law term, equivalent to showage, a duty 
on goods shown, from A. Sax. seeawian, to 
look at, to show. See SHOW.] A toll or 
duty anciently exacted of merchant-stran- 
gers by mayors, sheriffs, <fec., for goods shown 
or offered for sale within their precincts. 

Soavager t (8kav'a-J6r), n. A scavenger. 

Scavenge (skav'enjV v.t. To cleanse from 
filth. S^ingsley. [Rare.] 

Scavenger (skav'en-jSr), n, [From scavage 
(which see), originally one who looked after 
the scavage. As to the insertion of n comp. 
messenger, passenger. ] A petty officer whose 
duty was to see that the streets were kept 
clean ; hence, a person whose employment 
is to clean the streets of a city, by scraping 
or sweeping and carrying off tlie filth, and 
hence, one engaged in any mean or dirty 
occupation 

l)i< k, the scavengfi , with equal grace, 

Flirts from liis cart the mud in Walpole’s face. 

Sift ft. 

—Scavenger’s Daughter, a corruption of 
Skeoington’s Daughter, an instrument of 
torture invented by Sir W. Skevington, 
Lieutenant of the Tower in the reign of 
Henry VIIT , and consisting of abroad hoop 
of iron, which so compressed the body as to 
force the blood from the nose and ears, and 
sometimes from the hands and feet.— 5ca- 
venger roll, in cotton manu/. a roller in a 
spinning machine to collect the loose fibre 
or fiuff, which gathers on the parts with 
which It is placed in contact. 

Soaw (skft), n [Icel skagi, a promontory, 
skaga, to jut out, or be prominent] A pro- 
montory. [Shetland.] 

A child might travel with a purse of gold from 
Sumburgh-head to the Scan/ of Unst, and no soul 
would injure him Sir //'. Siott. 

8oazon(ska'zon). n. [Gr. skazOn, lit limping.] 
In pros, an iambic trimeter, with a spondee 
or trochee in the last foot; a choliamb. 

Scelerat t (sel'e-rat), n. [Fr., from L. scele- 
ratus, polluted by wickedness, from scelus, 
sceleris, wickedness.] A villain: a criminal. 

Scelestic t (se-les'tik), a. [L, scelus, wicked- 
ness.] Wicked; evil; atrocious. 'Scelestic 
villanies. ' Feltham. 

ScelldOB (sel'i-dez), n. pi. [Gr. skelis, skeli- 
dos, a leg ] The lower, posterior, or pelvic 
extremities of mammals. 

ScelldOBaurus ( seri-dd-8B'''riis ), n. [Gr. 
skelis, skelidos, a log, saura, a lizard.] An 
extinct reptile belonging to the Dinosauria, 
the remains of which have been found in 
the Lias. 

Scelidotlierium(8el'i-d6-the"ri-uni). n. [Gr. 
skelis, skelidos, the leg, and thirion, a wild 
beast.] An extinct animal of the family 
Megatheriidce, established by Owen, exhibit- 
ing a transition to the ant-eater and arma- 
dillo. It occurs in recent deposits in South 
America 

Scena (se'na), n [L. and It] 1. The perma- 
nent architectural front which faced the 
audience in the ancient theatre.— 2. In 7nus. 
(a) a scene or portion of an opera, (b) A 
solo for a single voice, in which various 
dramatic emotions are displayed. 

Soenaryt (se'na-ri), n. Scenery. Addison: 
Pope. 

Scene (sen), n. [Ft. schie; L scena or sccena; 
Gr. skiue, a covered, sheltered place, fioin 
root of skia, a shadow, shade; Skr. sku, 
to cover.] 1. A stage; the place where dra- 
matic pieces and other shows are exhibited; 
that part of a theatre in which the acting is 
done. ‘She Quits the tragic Kc<J7ie.’ Churchill. 
2 The iraarinary place in wliicli the action 
of a play is supposed to occur; the place 
represented by the stage; the surroundings 
amid which anything is set before the imagi- 
nation. ‘ In fair Verona where we lay our 
scetie.’ Shak. 

This wide and universal theatre 

Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 

Wherein we jilay in. Shak. 

8 The place where anything is exhibited ; 
as, the world is a vast scene of strife. J. M. 
Mason, — 4. A whole series of actions and 
events connected and exhibited, or a whole 
assemblage of objects displayed at one view; 


an action exhibited to spectators; a play; a 
siiectacle; an exhibition. ‘Through what 
new scenes and changes must we pass.’ Ad- 
dison. —6. A place and objects seen together; 
a view; a landscape; a general aspect or 
combination of natural views; scenery. ‘A 
sylvan scene ’ Milton. 

Some temple’s mouldering tops between. 

With venerable grandeur marie the scene. Goldsmith 

6 One of the painted slides, hangings, or other 
devices used to give an appearance of reality 
to the action of a play. The usual forms of 
scene are, {a) flat scenes or flats. See Flat, n. 
Ci) Cloths, or drop-scenes. See Drop-SOBNE. 
(c) Borders or soffits, slips of canvas hung from 
the top of the stage, and which may either 
represent the sky, or a mass of overhanging 
foliage, (fee (d) Wings, long, narrow, up- 
right scenes on frames at each side of the 
stage, having niucli the same effect as the 
borders -Set scenes, scenes made up of many 
parts mounted on frames which fit into each 
other, as an interior with walls, doors, win- 
dows, fireplace, Ac , a garden with built-up 
terraces, Ac.- 7. A part of a play; a division 
of an act ; so much of an act of a play as 
represents what passes between the same 
persons in the same place. A play is divided 
Into acts, and acts are divided into scenes. 
In the French stage every entry of an actor 
constitutes a new scene. In the English stage 
the subdivision is extremely arbitrary, the 
scenes in most plays being far more numerous 
than the actual changes of scene, while at the 
same time the Frendi rule is not observed, 
and actors enter in the middle of a scene.— 
8 An exhibition of strong feeling between two 
or more persons, usually of a pathetic or pas- 
sionate kind, such as is represented in a 
drama or depicted in a romance; a theatrical 
display ; an artificial or affected action or 
course of action; as, do not get up a scene 
here; I hate scenes. 

Probably no lover of scenes would have had very 
long to wait for some explosion between parties, 
both equally ready to take offence, and careless of 
giving it. Dr Qutncey. 

—Scene painting, a department of the art 
of painting governed by the laws of perspec- 
tive, applied to the peculiar exigencies of 
a theatre. It is conducted chiefly in dis- 
temper or water-colours, and admits of the 
most striking effects —Behind the scenes, lit 
behind the scenery of a theatre, in the back 
of the stage; hence, having information not 
patent to the public of the motives actuating 
to a certain course of conduct and of the 
schemes by which an object is to be attained; 
specially acquainted with the motives influ- 
encing the actions of a party or an individual. 

Vou see that the world is governed by very different 
personages to what is imagined by those who are not 
behind Die scenes. Dist atlt. 

Scene t (&on),v.t. pret. A pp. scened; ppr. 
scening. To exhibit; to make an exhibi- 
tion or scene of; to display; to set out. 

Our food is plainer, but eaten with a better appetite; 
our course of employment and action the very same, 
only not scened so illustriously, nor set off with so good 
company and conversation. A by. Sancroft 

Sceneful (sen'fql), a. Abounding in scenes, 
scenery, or imagery Collins. 

Scene-man (sen'man), n. One who manages 
the sceneryJn a theatre; a scene-shifter. 

Scene-painier (86n'pant-6r), n. One who 
paints scenes or scenery for theatres 

Scenery (8en'6r-i), n. 1 The disposition and 
succession of the scenes of a play. ‘ To draw 
up the scenery of a play.’ Dryden.—2 The 
representation of a place in which an action 
is performed; the paintings representing the 
scenes of a play. See SCENE, 6 

Sophocles increased the number of actors to three, 
and added the decoration of painted scenery. 

Tivvnng. 

3. The general appearance of a place, re- 
garded from a picturesque or pictorial point 
of view; the aggregate of features or objects 
that give character to a landscape; as, the 
swnery is beautiful. W Oilpin 

Never need an American look beyond his own coun- 
try for the sublime and beautiful of natural scenery. 

IV. Irving 

SCBne-Blllfter (sSn'shift-Sr), 7t. One who 
arranges the movable scenes in a theatre in 
accordance with the requirements of the 

Scene -work (8en'w6rk), n A dramatic 
exhibition. ‘ A piece of stagery or scene- 
work.’ Milton 

Scenic, Soenlcal (se'nik or sen'ik, s&'nik-al 
or sen'ik-al), a. [L scenicus. See SCENE.) 
Pertaining to the stage; dramatic; theatrical. 

‘ Bi d see nic virtue form the rising age. ’ John- 


oh, oAain; 6h, Sc. loch', g, go; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then', th, thin; w. wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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«on. ‘Anything soenieal to be acted.’ 
Fuller. 

AU these situations communicate a semictU anima* 
tion to the wUd romance, if treated dramatically. 

Dt Quinety. 

Soenonaph (sS^n6-graf), n. Same as Seen^ 
ography, 

Soenographic, Scenographioal (sdn-o- 
grafii^ sen-d-graf ik-al ), a. Pertaining to 
scenography; drawn in perspective. 
SoenograpMcally (sen-d-graf ik-al-ll), adv. 
In a scenographic manner; in perspective. 

Soenograi^ (ad-nog^ra-fi), n. [Gr. skiul, 
scene, and yrojj/id, to describe.] The repre- 
sentation of an object, as a building, accord- 
ing to the rules of perspective, as opposed 
to a ground-plan or an elevation. 

Scent (sent), n. [Formerly also sent (‘A 
stinking sent,' Holland), from Fr. sentir, to 
perceive, to smell, from L, sentio, eentire, to 
perceive by the senses. SeeSsNSE.] 1 That 
vrhioh, issuing from a body, affects the olfac- 
tory nerves of animals; odour; smell; as, the 
eoent of an orange or an apple; the scent of 
musk. 

His duteous handmaid, through the air improved. 
With lavish hand diffuses scents ambrosial. Prior. 


% The power of smelling ; tlie smell ; as, a 
hound of nice sceni.~Z. Odour left on the 
ground enabling an animal's track to be 
followed ; as, the dogs have lost the «ccn<; 
hence, course of pursuit; track. 

He . . . travelled upon the same scent into Ethiopia. 

Sir IV. Temple 

4 Scraps of paper strewed on the ground by 
the pursued in the boys’ game of hare and 
hounds to enable the pursuers to track them, 
the pursued being allowed several minutes 
start 

Soe&t (sent), c. t 1. To perceive by the olfac- 
tory organs; to smell; as, to scent game 

Methinks I scent the morning air. Shak 

2. To imbue or fill with odour; to perfume; 
as, to scent a handkerchief. 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents tiie 
evening gale Bums. 


Scent (sent), v.i 1 To have a smell 
‘Thunderbolts . . . scent strongly of brim- 
stone.’ Holland. —2. To hunt animals by 
their scent 

Scentful (sent’ful). a. 1. Tickling much 
smell ; odorous. ‘ The scenlfxU camomile ’ 
I>rayton.-~2 Of quick smell. ‘The scentful 
osprey.’ W. Browne. 

Scentlngly (sent'ing-li), adv. By scent or 
smell. Fuller. [Bare.] 

Scentless (sent’les), a. inodorous; desti- 
tute of smell. ‘Scentless and dead.’ Moore. 

ScepslB (sep^sis), n. [Or. skepsis, doubt, 
hentation, from skeptomai, to look at or 
consider carefully.] Scepticism; sceptical 
philosophy 

Among their products were the system of Locke, the 
scepsis of Hume, the critical philosophy of Kant 
Tmines Martineau. 

Scepter fsep’tdr), n. Same as Sceptre. 

Sceptic (skep'tik), n. [IV. sceptique, from 
Gr. ^eptikos, thoughtful, reflective, sceptic, 
from skepsis, investigation, speculation, 
doubt, from skeptoinai, to look about, to 
look carefully, to examine critically, from 
same root as L. specio, specto (whence spec- 
tacle, iftc.l One who doubts the truth and 
reality of any principle or system of princi- 
ples or doctrines ; one who disbelieves or 
nesitates to believe, a disbeliever. 


Whatever sceptic could inquire for. 

For every ‘ why ’ he had a * wherefore ’ Hudibras. 


Specifically, (a) in philos. a Pyrrhonist or 
follower of I^rrho, the founder of a sect 
of philosophers who maintained that no 
certain inferences can be drawn from tlie 
reports of the senses, and who therefore 
doubted of everything (b) A person who 
doubts the existence and perfections of God 
or the truth of revelation ; one who dis- 
believes in the divine origin of the Chris- 
tian religion. By some writers spelled 
Skeptic 

Suffer not your faith lo be shaken by the sm5hi.^triel^ 
of steptics . eta rke. 


Sceptic (skep'tik), a. Same as Sceptical 
SMptldJ (skep'tik-al), a. Belonging to or 
characteristic of a sceptic or scepticism ; 
holding the opinions of a sceptic; as, (a) 
hesitiiting to atlmlt the certainty of doc- 
trines or principles; doubting of everything 
‘Sceptical and wavering minds.' Bentley. 

If any one pretends to be so sceptical as to deny 
hisi own existence, . . let him for me enjoy his be- 
loved happiness tif being nothing, until nunger or 
some other pam convince him of the contrary. 

Locks. 


(b) Boubtiiig or denying the truth of revela- 
uou. 

The sceptkat syctem subverts the whole foundation 
of morals. A. //alt. 

Booptloally (skep'tik-al-ll), adv. In a scep- 
tical manner; with doubt. 

We shall not ourselves venture to determine any- 
thing on so great a point ; but, sceptically, leave it 
undecided. Cudworth. 

Soeptlcalness (skep'tik -al-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being sceptical; doubt; pro- 
fession of doubt. ‘Continual wavering or 
scepticalness.' Fuller. 

SoepticlBin (skep'ti-Bizm),n. [¥r.sceptici8me. 
See Sceptic.] The doctrines or opinions of 
a sceptic ; disbelief or inability to believe ; 
doubt; incredulity; as, his statements were 
received with much scepticism; scepticism 
as to the theory of development. Specifi- 
cally, {a'S the doctrines of the Pyrrhonists or 
sceptical philosophers; universal doubt; the 
scheme of philosophy which denies the cer- 
tainty of any knowledge respecting the 
phenomena of nature: that tendency of 
thought, or system of doctrine, the object 
of which is, by denying the existence of all 
grounds of knowledge, to introduce univer- 
sal doubt and suspension of assent. 

But that all his ^Berkeley’s) arguments are. In 
reality, merely sceptical appears from thiSj that they 
admit of no answer and produce no conviction. Their 
only effect is to cause that momentary amazement 
and irresolution and confusion which is the result of 
scepticism. Hume. 

(b) A doubting of the truth of revelation, or 
a denial of the divine origin of the Christian 
religion, or of the being, perfections, or 
truth of God. ‘A medium, namely, moral 
certainty, between scepticism on one hand 
and papal Infallibility on the other.’ Water- 
land 

Sceptidze (skep'ti-siz), v.i pret. scepticized; 
ppr scepticizing. To act the sceptic ; to 
doubt ; to pretend to doubt of everything. 

You can afford to scepticixe, where no one else will 
so much as hesitate. Shaftesbury. 

Sceptre (8ep't6r), n. [Fr.,fromL sceptrum, 
from Qr.skeptron, a staff or stick to lean upon; 
a staff, as the badge of command, from skSptO, 
to prop or lean,] 1. A staff or baton borne 
by a monarch or other ruler, as a symbol of 
office or authority; a royal or imperial mace 
Est v. 2. Hence— 2 Royal power or autho- 
rity; as, to assume the sceptre. 

The Jcr/Zrr shall not depart from ludah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, till Shiloh come 

Gen. xlix. xo 

Sceptre (sep'ter), v.t pret. & pp sceptred; 
ppr. sceptring. To give a sceptre to; to in- 
vest witn royal authority, or with the ensimi 
of authority ‘Thy cheeks buffeted, thy 
head smitten, thy hand sceptred with a 
reed.’ Bp. Hall. 

To Britain's queen the sceptred suppliant bends 
Ttckell. 

Sceptred (sep'tSrd), a. Bearing or accom- 
panied with a sceptre; hence, pertaining to 
royalty; regal 

Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 

In sceptred paU come sweeping by. Milton. 

SoeptrelesB (sep'ter-les), a. Having no 
sceptre 

Scemet (s6m), v t To discern. Spenser. 
Scliaap-BtiCker(8hftp'Btik-6r),n. [D .sheep- 
choker ] A South African serpent of the 
family Coronellidaj, very common at the 
Cape of Good Hope It is a handsome little 
reptile, prettily marked, and brisk and agile 
in its movements. It lives on insects and 
small lizards, on which it darts with great 
swiftness Its length is about 2 feet 
Schabzieger (shap'tse-ger), n, [G., from 
schaben, to rub or grate, and zieger, green- 
cheese, whey.] A kind of green cheese made 
in Switzerland, to which the flavour of Melx- 
lotus ccerulea is communicated. 

Sebab (sha), n. Same as Shah. 
Sobalen-blexide (shai'en-blend), n. [G., 
shell-blende.] Testaceous blende; a sulphide 
of zinc, containing iron and lead. Found at 
Qeroldseck In the Brisgau 
ScbalBtCin (shai'stin), n. [G., sheU -stone ] 
The same as Tabular Sjmr. 

Sebapziger (shftp'zi-g6r),n. Sume as <Sc/ui6- 
zieger. 

Scbaum- 0 artb( 8 houm' 6 rth).n. [G schaum, 
foam, froth, ana E. earth.} Aphrite (which 
see) 

Schedlasm (8k6'di-azm),n. [Gr. sehediasma, 
from schediazd, to do a tiling off-hand, from 
schedios, near, sudden . ] Cursory wrl ting on 
a loose sheet. [Rare. ] 

Scbadula (shed'O!, sed'fil, also sometimes 
sked'iil), n. [0. Fr. scheduU, from L. sehcdula, j 


dim. of soheda, a scroll, leaf of paper, tiliorl 
writing, from Gr. sehedi, a taol^ a leaf, 
from root of sehizO, L. soindo, to split] A 
sheet of paper or parchment contidiiing a 
written or printed list, table, or inventory; 
a list or catalogue annexed to a larirer docu- 
ment, as to a will, deed, lease, or the like. 

I will give out divers schedules of way beauty ; it 
shall be inventoried, and every particle and utensil 
labelled to ray will. Shak. 

Schedule (shed'fil or sed'fil), v. t. pret. & pp. 
scheduled; ppr, scheduling. To place in a 
schedule or catalogue. 

Scbeele'B’green (shglz'grSn), n. A green 
pigment consisting of a pulverulent arsenite 
of copper, first prepared by Scheele, a cele- 
brated Swedish chemist ; it is used both in 
oil and water-colour painting. 

Scbeeletine (shSl'e-tin), n. A mineral of a 
green, yellow, brown, or red colour, and 
resinous lustre, being a native tungstate of 
lead, and consisting of tungstic acid and 
lead. 

I Scbeelln, Scbeeliuxu (sh^l'in, shS'li-nm), n. 

I A different name of tungsten, a hard brittle 
metal of a grayish white colour, and brilliant 
See Tungsten 

Scbeellte (shgl'It), n. A tungstate of lime. 
Scbeel^lead Ore (shel'led 6r), n. A tung- 
state of lead. 

Scheererite(8her'6r-Itor8har'6r-it),n. [After 
Von Scheerer, its discoverer, in 1822 ] A 
mineral resin of a combustible nature, found 
in a bed of brown-coal near St. Gall in Swit- 
zerland. It occurs also in peat. It seems 
to be a mineral naphthalene. 

Scbelk (shek), n. Same as Sheik. 

Bcbelm, t Shelmt (shelm), n [0. Fr. schelme, 
a rogue, a rascal, from G. schelm, a rogue, 
from root of scale. The word was intro- 
duced into France by the German mercen- 
ary soldiers hired by Charles Till, and 
Louis XII. ] A ro™; a rascal; a low 
worthless fellow, written also Schellum, 
SkcUum. 

ScbeltopuBlk, SbeltopuBlk (shel'td-pd- 

zik), n. [The native Siberian name.] A 
genus (Pseudopus) of saurian reptiles. The 
only species known is found in Siberia, 
Greece, the whole of the continent of Europe 
! to the south, and the Mediterranean coasts 
of Africa. It haunts thick herbage and 
grassy places. 

Schema (ske'ma), n 1. In the system of 
Kant, an object which exists in the under- 
standing independently of matter ; a syno- 
nym of form. 

The schema is, in itbclf, always a mere product of 
the imagination But as the synthesis of imagination 
has for its aim no single intumou, but merely unity in 
the determination of sensibility, the schema is clearly 
distinguishable from the image. Thus, if I place five 
points one after another . . . this is an image of 

the number five. On the other hand, if I only think 
a number in general, which may be either hve or a 
hundred, this thought u rather the representation of 
a method representing in an image a sum {e.g. a 
thousand) in conformity with a conception, than the 
image itself, an image which I should find difficulty 
in rendering perceptilde to sight, and comparing with 
the conception Now this representation of a general 
procedure of the imagination to present its image to 
a conception, I call the schema of the conception. 

Translation of Kant. 

. 2. In the system of Leibnitz, the principle 
which is essential to each monad, and which 
constitutes the characteristics proper to 
each of them. 

Schematic (ske-xnat'ik), a. Pertaining to a 
scheme or schema. 

They have been compelled to violate them in dif- 
ferent ways, ill their various and contradictory at- 
tempts to reduce these four moods to their schematic 
proprieties. Sir If. Hamilton. 

SchexuatlBrn (skg'mat-izm), n. [Gr sohema- 
tisnws, from schima. See SCHEME.] 1. In 
astrol. the combination of the aspects of hea- 
venly bodies —2. Particular form or dispo- 
sition of a thing ; an exhibition In outline 
of any systematic arrangements; outline; 
figure. [Rare] 

Every particle of matter, whatever form or schem- 
atism It puts on, must In all conditions be equally 
extended, and therefore take up the same room. 

Creech. 

SohematlBt (skS'mat-ist), n. A projector; 
one given to forming schemes; a schemer. 

The treasurer mmketh little use of the schematists, 
who are dally plying him with their visions, but to be 
thoroughly convinced by the comparison that hit 
own notions are the best. Swfft. 

BChenuitize (skS'mat-Iz), v.t. pret, it pp. 
schematized; ppr. schematizing. To form 
into a scheme or schemes. 

Bohema (sk£m), n. [Fr. tehknie, L. schema, 
from Or. schima, from sehein, to have, to 
hold, to hold or keep In a certain direction.] 


F&te. fitr, fat, fgU; m6, met, hCr; pine, pin; n6te, not. mCve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Bo. abi«ne; y, Sc. isy. 
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1. A oombination of things connsoted and 
adjusted by design; a system; a plan. 

We shall never be able to give ourselves a saris- 
mtory account of the divine conduct, without forna- 
ing such a scheme of things as shall take in time and 
eternity. Atterbuty. 

2. A plan of something to be done; a design; 
a project; as, to carry out a scheme. ‘ Forms 
the well- concerted scheme of mischief.’ 
Rowe. 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by lop- 
ping off our desires, is like cutting off our feet when 
we want shoes Jizt/f/?. 

8. In astrol a representation of the aspects 
of the celestial bodies ; any astrological fig- 
ure of the heavens. 

It is a scheme and face of heaven. 

As th’ aspects are disposed this even, Hudihras. 

4. The representation of any design or geo- 
metrical figure by lines so as to mt&e it com- 
prehensible; a diagram ‘To draw an exact 
of Constantinople, oramapof France.’ 
Smith —Scheme of division, In Sects judicial 
procedure, a tabular statement drawn out to 
show how it is proposed to divide a common 
fund amongst tJie several claimants thereon, 
or to allocate any fund or burden on the 
different parties liable 
Scheme (skem), vt pret. & pp schemed; 
ppr scheming To plan ; to contrive ; to 
plot; to project; to design. 

In his youth he (Coleridge) schemed an epic which 
might have set Inm on the same starry pinnacle with 
Milton; but it was his fate to scheme, while Milton, 
heroic in every fibre, accomplished. P. Bayne 

Scheme (skem), v.i. I’o form a plan; to con- 
trive. 

Being repulsed 

By Yniol and yourself, I satemed and wrought. 
Until I overturned him. Tennyson 

Scheme -arch (skem 'arch), n [it. arco 
scemo, an incomplete arch.] An arch which 
forms a portion of a circle less than a semi- 
circle. Sometimes erroneously written 
Skene-arch. 

Bchemeful (Skem'ful), a Full of schemes 
or plans 

Schemer (skem'^T), n One who schemes or 
contrives; a projector ; a contriver ; a plot- 
ter. 

It Ls a lesson to all schemers and confederates in 

S uilt, to teach them this truth, that when their scheme 
oes not succeed, they are sure to quarrel amongst 
themselves Paley. 

Bohemlng (skem'ing), p. and a. Planning ; 
contriving —2 Given to forming schemes; 
artful; intriguing, 

May von just heaven, that darkens o’er mo, send 
One flash, that, missing all things else, may make 
My scheming brain a cinder, if I he. Tennyson. 

Sohemingly (skem'ing-li), adv By schem- 
ing or contriving. 

Bchemist (skem'ist), n A schemer ; a pro- 
jector. Waierland 

Bc^ene (sken), n. [6r schoinos, a Persian 
land-measure 1 An Egyptian measure of 
length equal to 60 stadia, or about 7^^ miles 
Bchenh-DCer (shengk'ber), n. [G. schcak- 
bier, from schenken, to pour out, because put 
on draught soon after it is made ] A kind 
of mild German beer; German draught beer. 
Bhhcrbct (sh^rltiet), n. Same as Sherbet. 
Scherhdti^de (shfer-bet'zidkji. An itinerant 
vendor of sherbet, syrup, miit, <frc., in east- 
ern towns. 

Bchererite (scher'^r-it), n See SCHEKRBR- 
ITE 

Scherlf (she-rif'), n See Shereef. 
Scheroma (skO-ro'ma), n [Gr xiros, dry.] 
A dry inflammation of the eye 
Bcherzaxido (Hkt''rt-sknMd), adv [It.] In 
music, in a playful or sportive manner. 
Bdtierzo (skert'sd), n [It.] A term gener- 
ally applied to a passage of a sportive char- 
acter in musical pieces of some length, as 
In symphonies, quartettes. &c. 

BchCBlS (ske'sis), n [Gr schesis, from schein, 
to hold. See Scheme ] 1. 1 Creneral state 
or disposition of the body or mind, or of 
one thing with regard to other things; habi- 
tude. —2. In rhei a statement of what is 
considered to be the adversary’s habitude 
of mind, by way of argument against him. 
SolietlC,t Bchetlcalt (sket'lk, sket'lk-al), 
o. [See SOHBBTS ] Pertaining to the state 
of the body; constitutional; habitual. 
Scbcuohieila (shfik-tse'rl-a), n. In hon- 
our of John and James Scheuchzer, German 
botanists.] A small marsh herb, nat. order 
Junoaglnacece, of wide distribution, with a 
creeping rootstock, erect slender leaves, 
and a leafy scape with racemose small yel- 
lowish six -partite flowers. S. palustris 
grows in wet spongy mountain bogs in some 
parts of Britain. 


Sobledam (ske-damO, n. A name for Hol- 
lands gin, from Schiedam, in Holland, which 
is the chief seat of the manufacture. 'Smug- 
gled Schiedam. ' JerrcAd. 

ScMUer-apar (shil'cr-^ar), n. [G. sehUlem, 
to change colour, and E. spar.] A genus of 
massive magnesio-siliceous spars, compris- 
ing four varieties, namely, common schiller- 
spar, bronzite, hypersthene, and antliophyl- 
lite. It is of a pearly lustre and changeable 
hues. 

Schilling (shil'ing), n. Same as Skilling 
(which seel 

SohlnuB (sKl'nus), n. [From Gr. schinos, the 
name of the mastic. A resinous Juice exudes 
from this tree similar to mastic.] A genus 
of trees and shrubs, nat. order Anacardi- 
acesB, natives of tropical America. They 
have small white flowers in terminal axil- 
lary panicles, and unequally pinnate leaves 
with a very long terminal leaflet. The leaves 
of some species are so filled with a resinous 
fluid that the least degree of unusual reple- 
tion of the tissue causes it to be discharged; 
thus some of them fill the air with fragrance 
after rain. 

Schiremant (shlr'man), n. A sheriff. 
Schirrus (skiVrus). See Soirkhus. 

Schism (sizra), n. [L. schisma; from Gr 
schisma, "rom schizo, to divide; akiu to L. 
scindo, and to A. Sax scendan, G scheiden, to 
separate, to part.] A split or division in a 
community; specifically and commonly, a 
division or separation in a church or de- 
nomination of Christians, occasioned by di- 
versity of opinions ; breach of unity among 
people of the same religious faith ; the 
offence or sin of seeking to produce divi- 
sion in a church without just cause; as. to 
be guilty of schism ^Schismes that were 
among our clergy ' Tyndall 
Schism IS a rent or division in the church when it 
comes to the separating of congregations Milton. 

Schisma (skiz'ma), n [Gr See Schism.] 
In music, an interval equal to half a comma. 
See Comma, 3. 

Schismatic, Schismatical (siz-mat'ik, siz- 
mat'ik-al), a. Pertaining to schism ; imply- 
ing schism ; partaking of the nature of 
schism; tending to schism; as, schismatical 
opinions or proposals. 

How much soever a schismatical or heretical spi- 
rit, in the apostolic sense of the tcriiis, m.ay have con- 
tributed to the formation of the dillcrent .sects into 
which the Christian world is at present divided, no per- 
son who, 111 the spirit of candour and chanty, adheres 
to that which, to the best of his ludgmcnt, is right, 
though in his opinion he should be mistaken, is, m 
the scriptural sense, either schtsmalu or heretic 
Vr. G Campbell. 

ScMsmatiC (siz-mat'ik), n. One who sepa- 
rates from an established church or religi- 
ous faith on account of a diversity of 
opinions; one who partakes in a schism. 

The schismaticks united m a solemn league and 
coveni\nt to alter the whole system of spiritual gov- 
ernment. Swift. | 

Sdlismatically (siz-mat'ik-al-li), adv. In 
a schismatical manner; by separation from a 
church on account of a diversity of opinions 
SchismaticalneBS (siz-mat'ik al-nes), n. 
The state of being scnismatical. 
ScMsmatlze (siz'ma-tiz), v.i. pret. schisma- 
tized; ppr. schismatizing. To commit or 
practise schism ; to make a breach of com- 
munion in the church. Cotgrave 
SchlsmleSB (sizmaes), a. Free from schism; 
not affected oy schism. [Rare ] 

Schist (shist), n. [From Gr. schistos, divided, 
divisible, from schizd, to split, to cleave ] 
A geological term applied to rocks which 
have a foliated structure and split in tliin 
irregular plates, not by regular cleavage, as 
in the case of clay-slate, nor in laminte, as 
flagstones. It is properly confined to meta- 
morphic or crystalline rocks consisting of 
layers of different minerals, as raeiss, mica- 
schist, hornblende-schi8t,ohlorite-BchiBt,<SE:c. 
Schistic (shist'ik), a Same as Schistose. 
Schistose, Schistous (shist'dz, shist'us), a. 
Having the structure of schists ; composed 
of imeven lamiues of different minerals, as 
gneiss, mica-schist 

Sdhizandra (shl-zan'dra), n. [From Gr. 
schizd, to cleave, and amir, andros, a man— 
the stamens are split.] A genus of plants 
belonging to the nat. order Magnoliacese. 

S. coccinea is a handsome climbing shrub, 
with alternate membranous leaves, small 
crimson flowers, and red bbnies It is a 
North American plant, and is found in woods 
in Georgia, Florida, and Carolina 
Bohlmidraoea (shlz-an-dr&'sS-^), n.pl A 
■mall family of tropical eastern Aiianc and 
North American diclinous exogens, by some 


botanists regarded as a tribe of MagnoU- 
acesB, distinguiihed from the true Magnoliie 
chiefly by their climbing habit, want of sti- 
pules, and unisexual flowers. 

Bchisanthus (shl-zan'thus), n. A genus of 
plants, nat. order Sorophulariacee. The 
species are fine flowering annuals, having 
handsome violet, white, or crimson flowers 
and much-divided leaves. They are natives 
of Chili. 

Schizodus (shiz'o-dus), n. An extinct genus 
of lainellibranchiate Mollusca, the fossil re- 
mains of which occur from the upper Silu- 
rian to the triasaic rocks. 

Schlzopod (shiz'o-pod), 71. One of the Schl- 
zopoda 

Sohizopoda (shi-zop'o-da), n. pi [Gr. schizd, 
to cleave, imd pous, podos, a root.] A tribe 
of long-tailed decapod crustaceans, the legs 
of which are accompanied by an external 
articulated branch as long as the limbs, 
which thus appear double in number. They 
are all of sm^l size, and maiine. The Mysis, 
or opossum-shrimp, furnishes an example. 
ScBlzopteriS (stii-zop'ter-is), n. [Gr. schizd, 
to cleave, and pteris, a fern.] A fossil ge- 
nus of ferns belonging to the coal-measures, 
so named from their deeply-cleft palmated 
leaves. They are supposed to have been 
tropical climbing plants. 

Schlelchera ( shli-k&'ra ), n. [After Schlei- 
cher, a German botanist. ] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Saplndaceie. S. trijuga. the best 
known (or only) species, is a tree with leaves 
abruptly pinnate, and small flowers disposed 
in spike-like racemes. It is a native of 
tropical Asia; in some parts of India its 
astringent bark, mixed with oil, is used as 
a remedy for the itch, 

Schlich (shllk), n. [G.] Same as Slieh. 
Schmelze (shmelt'Be),7i [G.] A kind of glass 
prepared in Bohemia, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of receiving the red colour imparted 
by the oxide of gold. 

Scnmidelia (shmi-dg'li-a), n. [In honour of 
C, C. Schinidel, a professor of botany at Er- 
langen.] A genus of shrubs, nat, order 8a- 
pindacesB. The species are trees or shrubs, 
usually with trifoliate leaves and racemose 
white flowers. The fruit of S. serrata is 
eaten by the natives of Coromandel, and 
the root is employed as a cure for diarrhesa. 
I’hey are natives of the tropics, especially 
those of the New World. 

Schnapps, SclmapB(shnaps), n. [G. schnapps, 
a dram ] A dram of Hollands gin or other 
ardent spirits. 

Schneiderian Membrane (shnl-ddr'i-an 
mem'bran), n. In aiiat the lining mem- 
brane of the nostrils; the pituitary mem- 
brane : so named from Schneider, who flrat 
described it. 

SchoenuB (skg'nus), n. [From Gr. schoinos, 
a cord — made into cordage.] A genus of 
bog plants, nat. order Cyperacese. spe- 
cies have a wide geographical range. They 
are of grass-like habit, with the inflorescence 
in heads or crowded panicles. They are use- 
ful for making bands for tying up gooda 
S. nigricans (black bog-rush) is the only 
European species; it is a British plant, grow- 
ing in bugs and wet moors. 

Scholar (skoTSr), n [From L L. scholarit, 
O.Fr. escolier, Mod. Fr. icolier, from L.schola, 
a school. See School.] 1. One who attends 
a school ; one who learns of a teacher ; one 
who is under the tuition of a preceptor ; a 
pupil; a disciple. — 2. A man of letters; a 
learned person ; a man eminent for erudi- 
tion; a person of high attainments in science 
or literature 

He was a scholar and a ripe and good one. Shak. 


3. One that learns anything; as, an apt 
scholar in the school of vice. —4. One ac- 
(luainted with books only; a bookish theor- 
ist; a pedant. [Kare.] 

To spend too much time in studies is sloth ; to 
make judgement wholly by their rules, is the humour 
of a scholar. Bacon. 

5. An undergraduate in English universities 
who belongs to the foundation of a college, 
and receives a portion of its revenues to 
furnish him with the means of prosecuting 
his studies during the academic curriculum. 

Sobolarltyt (sko-lar'l-ti), n. Scholarship. 
R. Jonson. 

Boholarly (skol'^r-li), a. Like a scholar; 
becoming a scholar or man of learning. 

His Latin is much more scholarly than Aat of th« 
generality of the monkish chroniclers of his 

Boholarlyt (skol'dr-ll), adv. In the maaiia] 
of a scholar; as becomes a scholar. *8peil 
sMoloriy and wisely.’ Shek. 
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Sdlolarohlp (ticor^r-ship), n. 1. The char- 
acter and qualities of a scnolar ; attainments 
in science or literature; erudition; learning. 
‘A man of my master’s understanding and 
great sckolarshiv, who had a book of his 
own in print.’ Pope.— 2. Education; teach- 
ing 

Thiii place should be school and university, not 
needing a remove to any other house of sch»larsktp. 

Milton. 

S An exhibition or maintenance for a scholar 
at some educational institution; foundation 
for the support of a student. 

A scholarship not half luaintams. 

And college rules are heavy chains. IVarton. 


struction is imparted to the young.— 2. The 
coUective body of pupils in any place of in- 
struction, and under the direction of one or 
more teachers; as, to teach a iohool; to have 
a large school. — S. One of the seminaries 
founaed in the middle ages for teaching 
logic, metaphysics, and theology, and which 
were characterised by academical disputa- 
tions and subtiltfes of reasoning. 

Philosophy was no longer confined to the schools 
and to prclection.s. y^. D. Mortil. 

4. A session of an institution of instruction; 
exercises of instruction; school work. 

How now, Sir Hught no school to-day T Shah. 


Boholastlo (skd-las'tik), a. [L. scholasticus ] 

1. Pertaining to or suiting a scholar, school, 
or schools; like or characteristic of a scholar; 
as, scholastic manners; scholastic learning 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
schools or schoolmen of the middle ages; 
relating to the mediaeval philosophers and 
divines who adopted the system of Aris- 
totle, and spent much time on points of 
nice and abstract speculation. 

The Aristotelian philosophy, even in the hands of 
the tn«ii>ter, was like a barren tree, that conceals its 
want of fruit by profusion of leaves. But the scho- 
lastic ontology was much worse What could be 
more tnfling than disquisitions about the nature of 
angels, their modes of operation, their means of con- 
versing ? Hallam. 

Hence — 3. Characterized by excessive sub- 
tilty or needlessly minute subdivisions ; pe- 
dantic ; formal. ‘ A matter of conscience, 
and not a scholastic nicety.' StUliiigJleet. 
SdlOlastiC (sk6-la8'tik),n. One who adheres 
to the method or subtilties of the schools 
or schoolmen of the middle ages. 

The scholastiis did not understand Aristotle, 
whose original wntings they could not read : but his 
name was received with implicit faith. Hallam. 

Scholastical t (sko-las'tik-al), a. Same as 
Scholastic. 'The most strict and scholas- 
tical sense of the word.’ Barrow. 
Scholastically (sko-las'tik-al-li), adv. In a 
scholastic manner; according to the nice- 
ties or method of the metaphysical schools 
of the middle ages. ‘Moralists or casuists 
that treat scholastically of justice.’ South. 
ScholaBticiBm (sko-las'ti-sizm), n. Tlie sys- 
tem of philosophy taught by tne schoolmen 
or philosophers of the middle ages. See 
Schoolman. 

Scholiast (skoli-ast), n. [Gr. scholiastes 
See Scholium,] One who makes scholiums; 
a commentator; an annotator; especially an 
ancient grammarian who annotated the 
classics. ‘ Quotations from Talmudists and 
scholiasts.’ Macaulay. 

The utleof this satyr in some ancient manuscripts 
was the reproach of idleness, though in others of the 
scholiasts 'tis inscribed against the luxiir>' of the 
rich DrycUn 

BchoUastlO (skd-li-as'tik), a Pertaining to 
a scholiast or his pursuits. Surift 
8<dl0llazet (skbli-az), v.i. pret. & pp. i^cho- 
liazed; ppr. scholiazing. To write scholia 
or notes on an author’s works. [Rare. ] 

He thinks to scholtase upon the gospel. Milton 

Bcholicalt (skorik-al), a. Scholastic. Sir 
M. Hales. 

Bebolion (skdli-on), n. Same as Scholium. 
Swnser 

Sdbolium (skd'li-ui^, n E pi SchnH nma 
skdTIi-umz), L. pi. Scholia (skdli-a) [Gr. 
scholion, from scholS, leisure, lucubration.] 
1. A mm^nal note, annotation, or remark; 
an explanatory comment; speciflcally, an 
explanatory remark annexed to the Latin 
and Greek authors by the early gramma- 
rians.— 2. In geom. a remark or comment 
upon one or more preceding propositions, 
tending to sliow their use, connection, li- 
mitations, or the manner of their applica- 
tion. 

Scholyt (skd'li), n. A scholium. ' Without 
ae/mily or gloss.’ Hooker. 

SdlOlyt (wdli), v.i. To write comments. 

The preacher should want a text, whereupon to 
scholy. Hooker. 

School (ikon, n. [A. Sax. sc6l, O.E. scole, 
O.Fr, eseoU, from L. schola, from Gr. sekoli, 
leisure, that in which leisure is employed, 
discussion, philosophy, a place where spare 
time is eminoyed, a school] 1. A place or 
house in which persons are instructed in 
arts, science, lampiages, or any species of 
learning; an insntution for learning; an 
educational establishment: a school-room. 
In modem usage the term is applied to any 
place or establishment of education, os day 
sehooli, nammar schools, academies, col- 
leges. universities, Ac.; but it is generally 
restricted to places in which elementary in- 


6. A large room or haU In English univer- 
sities where the examinations for degrees 
and honours take place —6. The disciples or 
followers of a teacher; those who hold a 
common doctrine or accept the same teach- 
ings or principles; a sect or denomination 
in philosophy, theology, science, art, &c. ; 
the system of doctrine as delivered by par- 
ticular teacliers, as. the Socratic school; the 
painters of the Italian school-, the musicians 
of tlie German school. 

Let no man be less confident in his faith concern- 
ing the great blessings God designs in these divine 
mysteries by reason of any difference in the several 
schools of Cnnstians. ^er. Taylor. 

7. A system or state of matters prevalent at 
a certain time, method or cast of thought; 
system of training generally. 

He was a lover of the good old school, 

Who still become more constant as they cool. 

Byron. 

8. Any place of discipline, improvement, 
instruction, or training. ‘Tlie world, . . . 
best school of best experience ’ Milton. 

Ye prim adepts in scandal's school. 

Who rail oy precept and detract by rule 

Sheridan. 

—Board school, a district school carried on 
under the management of a specially elected 
board, according to the English educational 
system dating from 1870, or that of Scotland 
dating from 1872. See SOHOOL-BOABi).— 
Common school, in the United States, a pri- 
mary or elementary school, supported liy a 
general vsXe.—High school, a school in which 
a superior education can be obtained: some- 
times the chief public school in a town ~ 
Normal school. See Normal.— P arocAiuZ 
schools, OT parish schooh, in Scotland, public i 
schools formerly established by law, one at ! 
least in each parish, for the purpose of : 
furnishing a cheap education for the people. | 
Such schools were taken over by the school- 
boards after W12.— Public school, a school 
supported by public fumls; a board school. 
In England this name is distinctively given 
to a certain number of schools, such us Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, Harrow, Rugby, 
Shrewsbury, &c , all of which give a classical 
education, and are frequented by children 
of persons of rank and wealth. 

School (skdl), a. l. Relating to a school or to 
education; as, & school emtom.— 2. Pertain- 
ing to the schoolmen; scholastic; as, school 
divinity; a school divine. 

School (skol), v.t. 1. To instruct ; to train ; 
to educate; to discipline. 

He’s gentle, never school’d, yet Icam’d. Shak. 

This person is one of the ablest and most celebrated 
princes in eastern history, endowed with the greatest 
capacity and schooled in adversity. Brougham. 

2. To teach with superiority; to tutor; to 
chide and admonish; to reprove. 

School your child. 

And ask why God’s anointed he reviled. 

Ikyden, 

School (skbl ), n. [Same word as shoal ] A 
shoal or compact body; as, a school of hshes. 
Spelled also Scull. [Provincial English and 
American. ] 

School-author (skdlft-thor), n. All old 
name for one of the schoolmen. Latimer 
calls them school-doctors. 

School-hoard (skcrbord), n. a body of 
managers elected by the ratenayers, male 
and female, in a town or parish, to provide 
adequate means of instruction for every 
child in the district, with the power of com- 
pelling the attendance of the children at 
school, unless their education is satisfac- 
torily provided for otherwise. 

School-book (skbl^nk), n. a book used in 
schools. 

School-boy (skdinboi), n. a boy belonging 
to or attending a school 
Than the whining school-boy, with his satchel. 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
U iiwUlingly to school. Shak. 

School-bred (skbPbred), a. Educated in a 
school Covaper. 


Bohool-oommlttee (skorkom-mit-tdl n. A 
committee chax^d with the supervision of 
schools. 

School-dame (ikbld&m), n. The female 
teacher of a school. 

Sohool-days fskbl'd&z), n. pi. ’The time of 
life during which children attend school; 
time passed at school. 

Is all forgot? 

AU school-days' friendship, childhood, innocence? 

Shak. 

SchOOl-dlBtrlct (skOldis-trlkt). n. A divi 
sion of a town or city for establishing and 
managing schools. 

School -(Uvlne (skbl'dl-vin), n. One who 
espouses the scholastic theology; one of the 
schoolmen. 

Sohool-divlnlty (skbl'di-vin-i-ti), n. Scho- 
lastic divinity or theology. 

School-doctor (skbldok-t6r), n. One of the 
schoolmen. Latimer. 

Schooloryt (8kc>r6r-i),n. Something taught; 
precepts. Spenser 

School-fellow (skbl'fel-ld), n. One bred at 
the same school; an associate in school. 

The emulation of school -/el lo-ws often puts life and 
industry into young lads. Locke. 

School-girl (skorgdrl), n. A girl belonging 
to a school. 

School-house (skbllious), n. l. A house ap- 
propriated for use as a school.— 2. A school- 
master’s or schoolmistress’ dwelling-house. 
Schooling (skbring), n. 1. Instruction in 
school; tuition. 

To him, and all of us. the expressly appointed 
schoolmasters and schoolings are as nothing. 

Carlyle. 

2. Compensation for iustnietion ; price or 
reward paid to an instructor for teaching 
pupils.— 3. Reproof, reprimand. 

You shall go with me, 

I have some private schooling for yeu both. Shak. 

School-Inspector (skbrin-spek-t^r), n. An 
official appointed by a government to ex- 
amine schools and determine whether the 
education conveyed in them is satisfactory. 
School-ma’am (skbl'mkm), n A school- 
inistress. [New England ] 

Schoolmaid (skbrmad), n. A girl at school 
Shak 

Schoolman (skolman), n. A man versed in 
the niceties of academical disputation, or of 
school divinity. The schoolmen were phi- 
losophers and divines of the middle ages 
who adopted the principles of Aristotle, and 
spent much time on points of nice and ab- 
stract speculation. They were so called be- 
cause they taught originally in the schools 
of divinity established by Charlemagne. 

L'nlearn'ci, he knew no schoolman's subtile art. 

Pope. 

Schoolmaster (skormas-t^rl n. l. The man 
who presides over and teaches a school ; a 
teacher, instructor, or preceptor of a school. 

Adrian VI. was someUuie schoolmaster to Charles 
V Knollts. 

2 One who or that which disciplines, in- 
structs, and leads. 

The Uw was our schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ. Gal. hi. 04. 

—The schoolmaster abroad, a phrase first 
used by Lord Brougham to express the gen- 
eral diffusion of education and of intelli- 
gence resulting from education. 

Let the soldier be abroad if he will; he can do 
nothing m this age There is another personage 
abroad — a person less imposing — in the eyes of 
some, perhaps, insignificant The schoolmasttr is 
abroad; and I trust to him, armed with his primer, 
against the soldier in full military array. 

Brougham, 

Schoolmate (skblmat), n One of either 
sex who attends the same school. 
Schoolmistress (skbrniis-tres), n, 1. The 
mistress of a school ; a female who governs 
and teaches a school —2. She who or that 
which teaches. 'Nature, that exact schwd- 
mistresa.’ Dryden 

School-room (skbTrbm), n. A room for 
teaching. 

School-ship (skbl'ship), n. A ship on board 
of which a nautical reform school or training 
school is kept, in which boys are appren- 
ticed and receive their education at state 
exj^nse, and are trained for service as 
sailors; a training ship. 

School-taught (skbltgt), a. Taught at or 
in school School-taught pride. ’ Goldsmith. 
School-teacher (skfil^ch-6r), One who 
gives regular Instruction in a school 
School-teaohlllg fskbut€ch-ing), n. The 
business of Instruction in a school 
Sohool-theol^ (skOVth^-ol-o-jl), n. Soho- 
lasttc divinity. 

Schooner (skhn'dr), n. [It seems to have 
been proved beyond controversy that the 
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name, like the veetel iteelt is of American 
origin, being from a New England word 
seoon, to skim or skip upon the water, to 
make ducks and drakes. The first vessel of 
the kind is said to have been built at Glou- 
cester, Mass. , by Captain Andrew Eobinson, 
about 1718 ; and the name was given to it 
from the following ciroumstance:— Captain 
R. had constructed a vessel, which he masted 
and rigged in the manner that schooners 
now are, and on her going off the stocks 
into the water a bystander cried out, ‘ 0, 
how she seooTUi’ R. instantly replied, ‘A 
scooner let her be;' and from that time this 
class of vessels has gone by that name. The 
name appears to have been originally spelled 
teooner, and to have been altered from an 
idea that the word was Dutch and derived 
from schoon, G. $chim, beautiful. Scoon may 
be the A Bax. s&linian, to shun,] 1. A vessel 
with two masts, and her chief sails fore-and- 
aft sails, her mainsail and foresail being 
suspended by a gaff, like a sloop's mainsail, 
and stretched below by a boom. A fore-and- 
a/t schooner has either all her sails fore-and- 
aft sails, or she may have a square-sail which 
can be set when required on the foremast. 
A top’Sail schooner carries a square foretop- 
sail, and often likewise a topgallant-sail and 
royal Some schooners have thred masts, 
but they have no tops No kind of sailing- 
vessel is swifter than the schooner; and this 



Topsail Schooner. 


rig is therefore very often used for yachts. 

2. A tall glass used for lager-beer or ale, and 
containing about double the quantity of an 
ordinary tumbler, 

Schorlst (shd'rist), n. A name formerly 

§ ven to the more advanced students in 
erman Protestant universities who made 
fags of the younger students See Pennal. 
Schorl, Shorl ( short ), n. [G schorl, Sw. 
skorl, perhaps from skor, Dan skior, brittle ] 
A mineral usually occurring in the sparry 
cavities and veins of the granitic rocks, and 
often found embedded in felspar and quartz. 
It is a prismatic, longitudinally -striated 
mineral, of a pitchy lustj’e and colour, brit- 
tle texture, and is capable of being rendered 
electric by heat or friction Known also as 
Black Tourmaline.- 'Blue schorl, a variety 
of hauyne. — Red and titanic schorl, names 
of rutile. - ■ Violet schorl, axinite — White 
schorl, albite.— Sc/iorf rock, an aggregate of 
schorl and quartz Sir C. Lyell. 
Scdiorlaoeous (shor-la'shus), a Schorious. 
Bchorllte (shorVit), n. Same as Pycnite. 
SchorlOUB (short'us), a. Pertaining to or 
containing schorl; possessing the properties 
of schorl. —Schorlous topaz. Same as Schorl- 
\t€. 

Sohorly (shorl'i), a Relating to or contain- 
ing shorl. —Schorl}/ granite, a granite con- 
sisting of schorl, quartz, felspar, and mica. 
Sir C. Lyell. 

Sohottlsn, Schottlache (shot-tlsh'), n. [G 
schottuiche, Scottish.] A dance performed 
by a lady and gentleman, resembling a polka; 
also, the music suited for such a dance; it is 
^ time. 

Bchrode (skrdd), n. Same as Escrod and 
Scrode. 

Sohuohlnt (skuch'in), n An escutcheon; a 
shield; a device on a shield. Spenser. 
Sohweinfurth-green (shwin'furt-grfin), n. 
A beautiful and velvety green, highly poi- 
sonous pigment, prepared by boiling to- 
gether solutions of arsenious acid and 
acetate of copper: so called from Schwein- 
Jurth in Bavaria, where it was first made. 
BCladopityB (sl-a-dop'it-is), n. [Gr. skias, 
»kiado$, a canopy, and pitys, a pine-tree ] 
A genus of conifers, known as the umbrella 
pine. Introduced into our gardens from Ja- 
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pan, where it has been cultivated from time 
Immemorial round the temples. The trunk 
rises to a height of 100 to 150 feet, and the 
habit is pyramidal. It is evergreen and 
highly ornamental. 

Sdasna (s!-§'na), n. A genus of fishes, the 
type of the family Scicenltdee. 

Solnilldsa (si-S'm-de), n. pi. iGr. skiaina, 
an umber, a grayling, and eidos, resem- 
blance. ] A family of acanthopterous fishes, 
the type of which is the genus Bcisena. They 



Sciana aqutla (Maigre) 


are closely related to the Perches, but 
both the vomer and palatines are without 
teeth, the bones of the cranium and face 
are generally cavernous, and form a muzzle 
more or less protruding. Only two species 
are reckoned as British, the raaigre and the 
bearded umbrina, both excellent for the 
table, as are many others of the family 
Some members of the family possess a re- 
markable power of emitting sounds, as the 
maigre and drum-fish (which see) The 
Scifienidae are divided into many genera, and 
are widely distributed. 

Scisanurus (si-e-nu'rus), n. [Gr. skiaina, an 
umber, a grayling, and<fflra, a tail.] A genus 
of fossil fishes, representing the perch and 
other allied forms. Its remains are very 
common in the London clay of the Isle of 
Sheppey. 

Sciagraph (si'a-grap, n. [See Soiaohaphy.] 
The section of a building to show its inside 
Sdagraphlc, Sclagraphical (si-a-graf'ik, 
si-a-grarik-al), a Pertaining to sciagraphy 

SclaCTaphlcally(8l-a-graf'ik-al-li), adv In 
a sclagraphical manner. 

Soiacfraphy (si-ag'ra-fl), n [Gr. skingraphia 
-skia, a shadow, and grapho, to describe.] 
1, The act or art of correctly delineating 
shadows in drawing; the art of sketching 
objects with correct shading. —2. In arch. 
the profile or section of a building to ex- 
hibit its interior structure; a sciagraph.— 

3. In astron the art of finding the hour of 
the day or night by the shadows of objects, 
caused by the sun, moon, or stars; the art 
of dialling. 

Sciamachy (si-ara'ak-i), n See Bciomacht. 
Sdatherlc, sclatherlcal (si-a-the'rik, si-a- 
the'rik-al), a. [Gr. skmtheras, a sun-dial, 
from skia, a shadow, and thera, a catching. ] 
Belonging to a sun-dial. Also written 
Sciotheric. 

Sclatherlcally (si-a-the'rik-al-li), adv. In 
a sciatheric manner. 

Sciatic (si-at'ik), n. Same as Sciatica. 

Sciatic, Sdatlcal (si-at'ik, si-at'ik-al), a 

1. Pertaining to the hip; as, the sciatic ar- 
tery or nerve.— 2. Affecting the hip; as, 
sciatic pains. 

Sciatica (si-at'ik-a), n. [L L. sciatica, from 
Gr. ischiadikos, from ischias, a pain in the 
hips, from ischion, the hip.] Neuralgia of 
the sciatic nerve. It is one of the most ob- 
stinate forms of neuralgia, and if protracted 
produces emaciation of the limb affected, 
with weakness, and a more or less perma- 
nent flexion. It is a frequent complication 
of gout, but is most commonly due to ex- 
posure to wet and cold. 

Sciatically (si-at'ik-al-li), adv. With or by 
means of sciatica. 

Science (si'ens), n. [Fr science, from L 
scientia, knowledge, from scio, to know ] 

1. Knowledge; comprehension or under- 
standing of the truths or facts of any sub- 
ject ‘ Shakspeare’s deep and accurate 
science in mental philosophy.' Coleridge. 

God's prescience or foresight of any action of mine, 
or rather his settnot or sight from all eternity, lays 
no necessity on anything to come to pass. 

Hammond. 

2, That wide field of mental activity which 
is concerned in the deducing of general 
laws or principles from observation of phe- 
nomena; truth or knowledge ascertained by 
observation, experiment, and induction; 
knowledge co-ordinated, arranged, and ws- 
tematized ; hence, a science is knowledge 
regarding any one department of mind or 
matter co-ordinated, arranged, and system- 
atized; as, the science of botany, of astrono- 
my, of metaphysics; mental science.— -Ap- 
plied scienoe is a science when its laws are 
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employed and exemplifled in dealing with 
concrete phenomena, as opposed to pure 
science, as mathematics, wnen it treats of 
laws or general statements apart from par- 
ticular instances. The term pure eeienee is 
also applied to a scienoe built on self-evident 
truths, and thus comprehends mathematical 
science as opposed to natural or physical 
science, which rests on observation and ex- 
periment. —Natural science is that branch 
of science which investigates the nature and 
properties of material onjects, and the phe- 
nomena of nature. See under Natural. 
—Physical science, a term used in much the 
same sense as natural science, or as equiva- 
lent to physics (which see).— Jforai science 
is that which treats of all mental phenomena, 
or, in a narrower sense, the same as moral 
philosophy or ethics —The seven sciences 
of antiquity were grammai-, logic, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, geometry, music, and asti’onomy. 

Good sense, which only ts the of Heaven, 
Although no science, fairly wortli Ifye seven. Pofe. 
Science deals with phenomena. By his faculties of 
perception, comparison, and generaluation, man dis- 
covers the sequences, uniformities, co-rclations, and 
differences of these phenomena, and groups them 
into so-called ‘ laws of nature ’ This is the magnifi- 
cent, unending work of science. I-raser's Maff, 

Since all phenomena which have been sufficiently 
examined are found to take place with regularity, 
each having certain fixed conditions, positive and 
negative, on the occurrence of which It invariably 
happens, mankind have been able to ascertain . . . 
the conditions of the occurrence of many phenomena; 
and the progress of science mainly consists In ascer- 
taining these conditions. y. S. Mill. 

3 Art derived from precepts or built on 
principles; skill tesulting from training; 
special, exceptional, or pre-eminent skill. 

N ©thing but his science, coolness, and great strength 
in the saddle could often have saved him from some 
terrible accident. Laurence. 

- The science, the art of boxing; pugilism. 
[Slang.] 

Up to that time he had never been aware that he 
had the least notion of the science. Dickens. 

4.f An object of study; a branch of know- 
ledge. 

To instruct her fully in those sciences, 

Whereof I know she is not ignorant Shak. 
—Art, Science. See under Art. 

Science (srens), v.t. To cause to become 
versed in science ; to instruct ; to make 
skilled. [Rare.] 

Deep scxenccd in the mazy lore 

Of mad philosophy. P. Francis. 

Sclent (silent), a. [L. sdens, sdentis, ppr. of 
scio, to know ] Sldlful; knowing. 

Scienter (si-en'ter), adv. [L.] In toto, know- 
ingly; wilfully. 

Sciential (sl-en'shal), a. Pertaining to 
science; producing science or knowledge. 
‘ ScieiUial rules.’ Milton. 

Scientific (si-en-tif'ik), a. [Fr. scientifique; 
L. scientia, knowledge, and /acio, to make.] 

1. Pertaining to or used in science; as, scien- 
tific nomenclature; a sdentijic instrument 

2. Evincing or endowed with a knowledge 
of science; containing or treating of science; 
well versed in science; as, a scientific physi- 
cian; a scientific work. 

Bossuet is as scientific in the structure of his sen- 
tences. Landor, 

3. According to the rules or principles of 
science; as, a scientific arrangement of 
fossils. 

Scienttflcalt ( sl-eu-tif'ik-al ), a. Soientifio. 

‘ All kind of scientifical knowledge. ' Howell. 
Sffientifically ( Sl-en-tink-al-li ), adv. In a 
scientifle manner; according to the rules or 
principles of science. 

It IS easier to believe, than to be scunttjfically in- 
structed Locke. 

Sdentiam (si'ent-izm), n. The views or 
practices of scientists. 

Mr. Harrison’s earnest and eloquent plea against 
the exclusive ‘ scientism ' which , because it can- 
not find certain entities along its line of mvestigation, 
asserts loudly that they are either non-existent or 
•unknowable,’ is strong. /\’inefeenth Century. 

Scientist (si'ent-ist), n. A person versed in 
or devotea to science ; a scientifle man ; a 
savant. 

For many years it has been a query whether the 
electric current might not be brought so far under 
man’s control, as to take the place of steam as a mo- 
tor for machinery, and success has at last crowned 
the persevering efforts of sctentiits. Nature. 

SoUlOet (si'li-set). [L.J To wit; videlicet; 
namely; abbreviated to Scil, or Sc. 

Sdlla (silla), n. [From Gr. skylld, to injure 
-—roots poisonous.] A genus of bulbous 
stemmed plants, mostly natives of Europe, 
belon^ng to the nat. order liliaceec. see 
Squill. 
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SoUlittae (siiai-tiu), n. The active iog^l- 
ent of the squilL or the bulb of the scUla, 
fnaritima. to which Ita medical properties 
are refernble. IziYestimtionB have not yet 
determined whether it is to be classed with 
the reeins, the alkaloids, or the bitter prin- 
ciples 

fto^tar, Boimlter (sim'i-t6r), n. [O Fr. 
dmiterre. It. tcimitarra, from Per. shemshir, 
shimthir.] An oriental sword, the blade of 
which is single -ed^d, short, curved, and 
broadest at the point -end. Also written 
Cimeter. 

BdnddA (sin'si-dfi), n. pi. A large and 
widely distributed family of lacenilians, 
of which the genus Sciucus, or skink, is the 
type. Some are completely snake-like, whilst 
others possess a single pair of limbs, and 
others again have the normal two pairs of 
limbs in a well-developed condition The 
blind- worm (Anguis fragilis) is an example 
of the snake-like forms of this group. See 
Blinp-worm, Skink. 

Bdncoid (sin^oid), n. One of the Scincidae, 
a sciucoiaian. 

Sdnoold (sin'koid), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling the SeineidaD. 

SotncOldSB (sm-koi'de), n. pi. Same as Scin- 
eidas. 

Sdnooldlan (sin-koi'di-au), n. and a Same 
as Scincoid. 

Bolncus (sin'kus), 71 . [L.] The skink, a ge- 
nus of lizards, forming the type of the family 
ScincidcB, See Skink. 

Bdnk (singk), n. 1. A cast calf. [Pi'ovin- 
cial English J— 2. The skink 
Sdnaue (singk), n. The skink. 

Sclnwlla ( siD^il-la ), n [L ] A spark ; a 
glimmer; the least particle; a trace; a tittle 
‘Not a scintilla of evidence * R Choate 
Bclntlllant (sin'tll-lant), a. [See Sointil- 
LATB.] Emitting sparks or fine igneous 
particles; sparkling. 

The pointed rays. 

That from black eyes sctntUlant blaze 

Mat. Great 

8clnt11te,te (sin^til-lat), V. i. pret. scintillated; 
ppr. scintUlating. [L.8cintUlo,Hci7itillat.urn, 
trom seintUla, a spark.] 1. To emit sparks 
or fine igneous particles —2. To sparkle or 
twinkle, as the fixed stars. 

Bdntlllatlon (sin-til-I&'shon), n. 1. The act 
of emitting spaiks or igneous particles; the 
act of sparkling. — 2. The term applied to 
ttie twinkling or tremulous motion of the 
light of the larger fixed stars. 

BcmtUlouB (sin''til-lus), a. Scintillant. 

ptore ] 

Sclntilloualy (sin^til-lus-li), adv. In a sciu- 
tillous or sparkling manner Skelton 
Bdograpliy (si-og^ra-fl), n. Same as Scia~ 
graphy. 

BcloU^ (sTol-izm), n. [See Sciolist. ] Su- 
perficial knowledge. 

We hear a great deal of the dangers of sctoltsm ; 
Iwt, given a imnd of average capacity for assimila- 
tion and reflection, and the chances are that even a 
small modicum of scientific truth Is likely to prove 
as good seed sown in a kindly soil. 

Scotsman newspaper 

BdoUst (srol-ist), n [L seiolus, a smatterer, 
dim. of sdus, knowing, from scio, to know.] 
One who knows many things superficially; 
a smatterer. 

These passages in that book, were enough to 
humble the presumption of our modern sctoltsts, if 
their pride were not as great as their ignorance 

SuW. Temple 

BdOliatiC (s!-ol-ist'iky a. Of or pertaining 
to sciolism or a sciolist; resembling a sciol- 
ist; superficial. 

Bdoloos (srol-us), a Superficially or im- 
perfectly knowing 

I could wish these sctolous zelotists had more 
fudgement joined with ilieir zeal Howell. 

Bciomach^ Sciamacliy (si-om'ak-l, sl-am'- 
ak-IV n. [Or. «IWa, a shadow, and rmch?, a 
battle.] A fighting with a shadow; an ima- 
ginary or futile combat ‘To avoid this 
fdomachy, or imaginary combat with won Is. ’ 
CowUy, [Rare.] 

BctomaJldy (si'o-msn-sl), n. [Or. skia, a sha- 
dow, and divination.] Divination 

by shadows. 

Scion ( si'on ), 71 . [Fr. scion, from I. sectio, 
sectimis,% cutting,irom «eoo,to cut. Brachet, 
however, derives it from ih. seier, to saw.] 
1. A shoot or twig, especially for the purpose 
of being grafted upon some other tree, or 
for plantmg. ‘Our scions, put In wild or 
savage stodc/ Shak. ‘ Nor cared for seed 
or Mon.' Tennyson. H«ice— 2 Fig a de- 
scendant; an heir. 

Seion of chiefs and mooarchs, where art thou? 

Ifyrm. 

iaioptlO» Bdoptrlo (sl-op'tik, sf-op'trik), a. 


[Or. skia, a shadow, and opfomat, to see ] 
Pertaining to the camera obscora, or to the 
art of exhibiting luminous inures in a dark- 
ened room.— iS'aopftc ball, soioptrio ball, a 
perforated globe of wood containing the 
lens of a camera obscura, fitted with an ap- 
pendage by means of which it is capable of 
being turned on its centre to a small extent 
in any direction, like the eye. It may be 
fixed at on aperture in a window shutter, 
and is used for producing images in a dark- 
ened room. 

Sdopticon (sl-op'ti-kon), n. A form of ma- 
gic-Iiintern adapted for the exlilbition of 
idiotographed objects. 

SciopUCB (si-op'tiks), ii The art or process 
of exhibiting luminous images, especially 
those of external objects, in a darkened 
room, by means of lenses, Ac 
Sdote, Sciot (si'ot, si'ot), a Of or belonging 
to Scio, an island of the .Jlgean Sea, or its 
inhabitants 

Sdote, SdOt (si'dt, si'ot), 71. A native or 
inhabitant of Scio. 

Sciotheric (8l-6-ther'ik),a. [SeeSciATiiKRio.] 
Pertaining to sun-dials. — Sciotheric tele- 
scope, an instrument consisting of a hori- 
zontal dial with a telescope adjusted to it, 
for determining the time, whether of day 
or night, by means of shadows. 

Bdre facias (sl're fa'shi-as), n [L.] Inlaw, 
a writ to enforce the execution of judg- 
ments, patents, or matters of record ; or to 
vacate, quash, or annul them. It is often 
abbreviated to set fa. 

Sdrewytet fair' wit), n. The annual tax 
formerly paid to the aheriif for holding the 
assizes and county courts. 

Sdrocco (si-ruk'ko), w. See SiROOOO. 
SdrpUB ( s^r'pus ), 71. [L , a rush ] An ex- 
tensive genus of liardy plants, belonging to 
the Cyperaceae, known in Britain by the name 
of club-rush or bulrush, having a wide geo- 
graphical distribution, and growing in moist 
places or by rivers S. tuberosvs is the water- 
chestnut of the Chinese Several species, 
especially the S. lacustt'is or bulrusli, are 
used for mats, chair-bottoms, <fec. 
Scirrhoid (skir'roid), a. [Gr. skirrhos, scir- 
rhus, and eidos, form.] Resembling scir- 
rhus T)ungliso7i 

Sdrrhosls (skir-rd'sis), n. In med. a mor- 
bid induration; soirrhus. 

Bdnlioslty (8kii‘-ro8'i-ti),n. [See SciRRHUS. ] 
In med the state of being scirrhous ; also, 
a scirrhus or induration. 

Sdrrhous (skir'rua), a Proceeding from 
or of the nature of scirrhus ; resembling a 
scirrhus; indurated; knotty; as, scirihom 
affections ; scirrhous disease ; a scirrhmis 
tumour 

Scirrhus (skir'rus), n [L scinos; Gr. skir- 
rhoK, a hardened swelling or tumour ] In 
ined a hard tumour on any part of the body, 
usually proceeding from the induration of 
a gland, and often terroiiiatiug in a cancer; 
the morbid condition of a gland which pre- 
cedes cancer in the ulcerated state. 
Scirroflity (skir-ros'i-ti) Same as Seirrhos- 

SciRCitation (sis-si-ta'shon), n. [L. sciscita- 
tio, sciscitationis, from scmcitor, to inquire 
or demand, from scisco, to know, to ascer- 
tain, from scio, to know ] The act of in- 
quiring. inquiry; demand. Bp Hall. 

Seise t (siz), V i. [L. scindo, sewsurti , to cut. ] 
To cut, to penetrate ‘The wicked steel 
seised deep in liis right side. ’ Fairfax. 
Scissaxs (siz'drs), n pi. Au old spelling of 
Scissors. 

Bcissel (sis'sel), n [From L. sci7ido, to cut.l 
1. The clippings of various metals, produced 
in several mechanical operations - 2 The 
remainder of a plate of metal after the 
planchets or circular blanks have been cut 
out for the purpose of coinage. 

Bdssible (sls'sl-bl), a. [From L. seindo, scis- 
sum, to cut, ] Capable of being cut or divided 
by a sharp instrument ; as, scissible matter 
or bodies. Bacon. 

Bcissll (sis'sll}, 71. Same as Seissel. 
SclB8Ue(sis'sil),a. [L. scissilis, from scindo, 
to cut.] Capable of lielng cut or divided by 
a sharp instrument; scissible. 

BcUsile (sis'sil), n. Same as Seissel. 
Bciflalou (si^zhon), n. [Fr., from L. seissio, 
scissumis, from scindo, to cut 1 The act of 
cutting or dividing by an edged instrument; 
the state of being cut; division; split. 

Things ripen towards downright incompatibility, 
end what is called setstton. Cariyie. 

SclBBOr (siz'Br), v.t To cut with scissors; to 
prepare with the help of scissors. Mas- 
singer. 


SoiBBOr-blU (siz'flr-bil), 7 %. Rhynohops, a 
genus of aquatic birds. See Ehtncropb, 
SkiMHEB. 

SclBBOrB (siz'drz). n. pi. (L. scissor, one who 
cuts or divides, from seindo. scissum, to cut 
or divide; akin to Gr. senizd, to cut; G. 
scheiden, to separate, £. to shed.] A cutting 
instrument resembling shears, but smaller, 
consisting of two cutting blades movable on 
a pin in the centre, by which they are fas- 
tened, and which cut from opposite sides 
against an object placed between them. 
There are a number of varieties of construc- 
tion specially adapted for cutting fabrics, 
trimming plants, &c., and for surgical and 
anatomical purposes. The instrument is 
often spoken of as a pair of scissors. (See 
under Fair ) Formerly written also Scis- 
sars, Cixars, and Cizors. 

8clBBor-tall (siz'er-tal), n. A South Ame- 
rican bird, tiie Milvulns forficattts or ty- 
ran7im, and belonging to the fly-catohers. 
It has a forked tail, terminated by two long 
feathers. When on the wing it has the 
power of turning in the air very quickly, and 



Scissor-tail [Milvtilus forficatus or tyrannus) 

in so doing opens and shuts its tail just like 
a pair of scissors. It is about 14 inches in 
length, including the tail, which measures 
about 10 Though tlie dimensions of the 
bird are tlius really small, it is very cour- 
ageous, and is frequently seen to attack and 
defeat birds that are for superior in size and 
bodily strength It is called also the Fork- 
tailed Flycatcher 

SciBBure (si'zhur), n. [L. scissura, from 
scitido, to cut.] A longitudinal opening in 
a body, made by cutting; a cleft; a rent; a 
fissure ‘The scissurcs and fissures of an 
earthquake.' Dr. H. More. 

ScitamluesB, BdtaminacesB (si-ta-min'e-e. 
8l'tam-i-na"8e-6), 71. pi. A large order or 

S oup of monocotyledonouB plants compris- 
g the three orders or tribes of Musace®, 
Maraiitace®, and Zingll)eraceft5. 
BdtamlneoUB (sl-ta-min'^-us), a [L. scit- 
arnejitnru, a dainty, a delicacy.] Belonging 
to the Scitamine®. 

SduzldsB (si-Q'ri-de), n. pi. A family of ro- 
dents, comprising the true squirrels, the 
flying - squirrels, and the marmots. See 
SqUIRREL. 

Sdurlne (sl-a'rin), a [L seiurus, a squir- 
rel.] Having the characters of the squirrel 
tribe 

Sduromorphla (si -Q'rd-mor"fl-a), n. pi. [Gr. 
skiouros, a squirrel, and morphi, form.] A 
name given to a group of rodents, includ- 
ing the squirrel, beaver, &c. 

Bduropterus (sl-u-rop'tSr-us), n. [Gr. ski- 
ouros, a squirrel, and pteron, a wing.] A 
genus of flying-squirrels, allied to Pteromya 
The species are found in Northern Asia and 
North America. See Pteromys. 

Bduxtui (sl-fl'rus), n [L. seiurus, from Gr. 
skiouros, a squirrel, skia, a shade, and oura, 
a tail.] The squirrel, a genus of rodent 
mammals. See Squirrel. 

Sclate (sklftt), n. A slate. [Scotch.] 
Bclaun^Bit n. [Fr. eselandre, slander, 
scandal.] Zander. Chaucer. 

Belay, Bolaye (sklav), n. a member of the 
Sclavonic familv at peoples. See Slav. 
SdayonlaiL Bciayoxdo (skla-vfi'ni-an, skla- 
von'ik), a. Pertaining to the Sdaioes or 
Slaves or their language. Bee Slav. Writ- 
ten also Slavofiian and Slavonic. 
BdendrBit a. Blender. Chauoer. 
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fbOttoMOnr (sklS'ra-go-Jl), n. [Gr. sklirot, 
hard, and agdge, a leading, driving, or train- 
drive ] Severe 
discipline or training ; mortification; a se- 
vere handling of the body. Bp. Uacket 
[Rare and obsolete. ] 

Bolerailthace 80 ( 8 kl§-ran-tha' 8 e-e), n pi. [Gr 
skleros, hard, and anthos, a flower.] A small 
nat. order of plants allied toCaryophyllaceBO, 
In which they are often included. They are 
small herbs with opposite leaves without 
stipules, and axillary sessile hermaphro- 
dite flowers The deep calyx-tube bears the 
stamens at the top, hardening round the 
nut when in fruit l^ey are natives of barren 
fields in Europe, Asia, and North America. 

Bcleranthus (skle-ran'thus), n. Knawel, a 
gen ns of plants belonging to the nat. order 
Scler.mthacese See Knawel. 

Sclerema (skle're-ma), n. [Gr. skleros, hard. ] 
In med same as Scleroma 
Sclerencephalla (skl6'ren-8e-fa"li-a), n. [Gr. 
sAri^rog, hard, unde the brain.] In- 
duration or hardening of the brain. 

Sclerencliyina (skle-ren'ki-ma), n. [Gr. 
skliros, hard, and enchyma, infusion J 'I'he 
calcareous tissue of which a coral is com- 
posed. 

Bcleretlnite (skle-re'tin-it), n [Gr. eld^ros, 
hard, and ritiii?, resin.] A black, hard, 
brittle mineral resin, nearly allied to amber, 
found in the coal formation in drops and 
pellets. 

ScleriaslB (skle-ri'as-is), n [Gr skUros, 
hard. ] In tiied. any hard tumour or indur- 
ation. DuiujUhou 

Sclerites (skle'rltz), n. pi [Gr. skBrots, hard ] 
The calcareous spicules which are scattered 
in the soft tissues of certain Actinozoa 

Bolerobase (skie'ro-bas), n. The horny axis 
or stem of a coral. 

Bderobaslc (skle-ro-bas'ik), a. [Gr. skleros, 
hard, and basis, a base.] Applied to a 
coral which is produced by the outer sur- 
face of the integuments in certain Actinozoa 
(e.g. red coral), and forms a solid axis which 
is invested by the soft parts of the animal 
The sclerobasic coralluro is in reality an exo- 
skeleton, somewhat analogous to the shell 
of a crustacean, being a true tegumentary 
secretion. It is termed foot secretion by 
Dana. The sclerobasic corallum is produced 
by a compound organism only, and can bo 
distinguished from a sclerodermic by being 
usually more or less smooth, and invariably 
devoid of the cups or receptacles for the 
separate polyps always present in the latter 

Bderoderm (skle'ro-dirm), n. [Gr. skUros, 
hard, and derma, skin ] One of a family of 
plectognathic (teleostean) fishes, conipre- 
nending those which have the skin rough or 
covered with hard scales. One species, the 
Balistes or file-fish, occasionally occurs in 
the British .seas 

Bcleroderxna (skle-r6-d6r'ma), n In med. 
induration of the cellular tis.sue 

Sclerodermic (skle-ro-d^r'mik), a. l. Of or 
pertaining to a scleroderm. — 2 Applied to 
the corallum which is deposited between 
the tissues of certain Actinozoa, being se- 
creted apparently by the inner layer of the 
ectoderm, and is called tissue secretion by 
Dana. In the sclerodermic corallum each 
polyp has a complete skeleton of its own, 
and the entire coral may consist of such 
skeleton, of several united by the calcare- 
ous matter of the cojiiosarc See Sclero- 


BASfi. 

Bderogen (8klo'r()-jen),n [Gr skleros, hard, 
and gennad, to produce.] In bot the mat- 
ter of lignification which is deposited on the 
inner surface of the cells of plants, contri- 
buting to their tliickness; lignin, 

Bolerogenidse (skle-ro-jen'i-de), n. pi. [Gr, 
skleros, hard, and genys, a cheek. ] A family 
of acanthopterygious teleostean fishes dis- 
tinguished by having the cheeks mailed or 
defended by spines or scaly plates of hard 
matter. Called also Triglidce. See Mailed- 
0HBEK8 

Bolerold (skl^Toid), a. [Gr. skleros, hard, 
and sides, appeaiance.] In bot having a 
hard texture. 

Bcldromft (skle-rO'ma), ?i. In med indur- 
ation of the cellular tissue. JDungluon 

SdiiroittSter (skle-rom'et-6r),n. [Gr skleros, 
hard, and mstron, a measure.] An instru- 
ment tor accurately determining the degree 
of hardness of a mineral. 

(sklS-rof-thol'mi-a), n. 
[Gr. m9ros, hard, and ophthalmos, the eye.] 
In med. (a) a small inflammatory tumour 
which exhibits Itoelf near the free edge of 
the eyelids: a sty. (&) Cancer of the eye. 


Bdlerosls (sklS-rd'zis'), n. In med. indura- 
tion of the cellular tissue. Dunglison. 
SclerOBkeleton fskl6'rd-8kel-€-ton), n. [Gr. 
skliros, hard, ana E. skeleton.^ In anat (a) 
a name given to bones developed in tendons, 
ligaments, <fec. , as in a turkey’s leg. (b) The 
hardened or ossified fibrous and tendinous 
tissues that inclose organs. Owejt. 
SclerOBtoma (skle-ros^o-ma), n. [Gr skliros, 
hard, stoma, the mouth.] A genus of para- 
sitic worms belonging to the order N ema- 
toidea (thread- worms or round- worms), one 
species of which (S duodenale) inhabits the 
small intestine in the human body. It 
varies in size from k iiich to ^ inch, and the 
symptoms to which it gives nse are often of 
a serious character. It is common in Italy 
and in Egypt. 

Sclerotal (Skle-ro'tal). a. A terra applied to 
the ossified part of the eye-cnpsule of a fish, 
commonly existing in two pieces. Owen 
Sclerotic (skle-rot'ik), a. [Gr skleros, hard. 
skUrotis, hardness.] Hard; firm; as, the 
sclerotic coat or tunic of the eye. 

Sclerotic (skle-rot'lk), n. 1. The firm white 
membrane which covers nearly the posterior 
four-fifths of the eye, its place in front being 
supplied by a transparent membrane called 
the cornea, which aifords a passage to the 
light. —2. A medicine which hardens and 
consolidates the parts to which it is applied. 
Sclerotitis (skle-ro-tlTis), n Inflammation 
of the sclerotic coat 

Sclerous (skle'ms), a. [Or. skliros, hard.] 
Hard ; bony ; as, sclerous structure. Dana 
Scoat (skot), V. < [Armor «coaz, the shoulder; 
whence scoazya, to slioulder up, to prop, to 
support ; W. ysgwydd, a shoulder ; ysgwydd- 
aw, to shoulder.] To stop or block, as a 
wheel, by placing some obstacle, as a stone, 
to prevent its rolling ; to scotch. 

Scobby (skob'i), n. A familiar name for the 
common chaffinch 

SCOblfonn(8kob'i-fonn), a [L scobs, scobis, 
8aw-dust,and/or»Ha,form ] Having the form 
of or resembling saw-dust or raspings, 
Scoblna (skd-bTna), n [L., a rasp or file ] 
In bot the immediate support to the spike- 
lets of grasses. 

Scobs (skobz), n. [L. scobs, saw-dust, scrap- 
ings, raspings, from scabo, to scrape.] Rasp- 
ings of ivory, hartshorn, metals, or other 
hard substances; dross of metals, <fec. ; saw- 
dust. 

Scochon, t n. An escutcheon of arms 
Chaucer. 

Scofif (skof), v.%. [Icel. skopa, skeypa, to 
scoff, to mock ; comp 1). sktiffe, to deceive. 
See the noun.] To show insolent ridicule 
or mockery ; to manifest contempt by deri- 
sion ; to utter contemptuous language ; to 
mock: with at before the Object, 

Tliey shall scoff at the kings. Ilab. i. lo. 

Truth from his lips prevail’d, with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray 
Goldsmith 

ScofiT (skof), v.i To treat with derision or 
scorn; to mock at; to ridicule. ‘ Scojfiug 
his state ’ Shak. 

To scoffreli^ion is ridiculously proud and immodest 
Glanvtlle. 

ScOfT (skof), n. [Icel. skop, skaup, mockery, 
ridicule ; O H.G. scoph, O Fris. schof, sport. 
See the verb.] 1. Expression of derision, 
ridicule, or mockery; expression of scorn or 
contempt; a jibe; a flout ‘With scoffs and 
scorns.’ Shak. 

I met with scoffs, I met with scorns. 

From youth, and babe, and hoary hairs 

Tefinysofi. 

2. An object of scoffing or derision ; a mark 
for del ision. 

Tin piinciple.s of liberty were the scoff of every 
g-rinning courtier, and anathema inaranatna of every 
fawning dean. Macaulay 

Scoffer (skof6r), n. One who scoffs; one 
that mocks or derides; a sconier. 

There shall come m the last days '^coffers, walking 
after their own lusts, and saying. ' Where is the pro- 
mise of his coming?’ a Pet. in. 3, 4- 

Sooffery t (skof'^r-i), n. The act of scoffing; 
mockery. Holimhed. 

Scofifingly (skof'ing-li), adv In a scoffing 
manner ; in mockery or contempt ; by way 
of derision. 

Aristotle applied this hemistich sccffugly to the 
sycophants at Athens M-'. Broome. 

Scoke (skdk), n. Pokeweed. See POKE. 
Sool&le,t v.t. To attend school; to study. 
Chaucer. 

Scold (sk61d), v.i. [Sc. scald, L.G. and D. 
sehelden, Dan, shield, G, schelten, to scold, 
to rail, to revile ; allied to Icel. skjalla, to 
clash, to clatter; comp, also Icel. akellr, 
clang, crash; G. scheUe, a bell, and Sw. skalla. 


to bark like a dog, to scold. Perhaps orit 
ginally imitative of noise.] To find fault 
or rail with rude clamour; to brawl; to 
utter railing or harsh, rude, boisterous re- 
buke; to make use of abuse or vituperation: 
generally with at; as. to scold at a servant. 

I had rather hear them scald than fight. ShaJk, 
For gods, we arc by Homer told. 

Can in celestial Uanguage scold. 

Scold (skold), v.t. To chide with rudeness 
and ill-temper; to rate; to reprimand; to 
vituperate. ‘ She scolded her husband one 
day out of doors.' Howell. 

Scold (skold), n. 1. One who Scolds; a scolder; 
especially, a rude, noisy, foul-mouthed wo- 
man ; a railing virago 

Scolds answer foul-mouthed scolds Sivift 
2. A scolding ; a brawl. 

Scolder (skoUl'tir), n. One that scolds or 
rails. ‘Scolders and sowers of discord ’ 
Cranmer. 

Scolding ( skold' ing), n. The act of one 
who scolds; railing or vituperative lan- 
guage; a rating. 

The bitterest and loudest scolding is for the most 
part among those of the same street. South 

Scoldingly (sk61d'ing-ll), adv. In a scold- 
ing manner; like a scold. 

Scolecida (sko-ie'si-da), n. pi. [From Gr 
skolex, an earthworm, a tape-worm. ] Hux- 
ley’s name for a provisional class of annu- 
loids, comprising the Rotifera, Turbellarla, 
Trematoda, Tseniada, Neinatoldea,Acantho- 
cephala, and Gordiacea, and thus including 
the tape-worms, flukes, &c. The Scolecida 
are characterized by the possession of a water 
vascular system, consisting of a remarkable 
set of vessels which communicate with the 
exterior by one or more apertures situated 
upon the surface of the body, and branch 
out, more or less extensively, into its sub- 
stance. No proper vascular apparatus is 
present, and the nervous system (when pre- 
sent) consists of one or two closely approxi- 
mated ganglia 

Scolecite (sko'le-sit), n [Gr. skolix. a worm.] 
In mineral, gee Mesotype. 

Scolex (skd'leks), n pi ScoUceB (skS'li-sez). 
|Gr. skolex (pi skolekes), a worm.] The larva 
of Scolecida ; a tape-worm in its embryonic 
stage, formerly called a cystic worm. 
ScouOBiS (skO-li-d'sis), n. [Gr. skolios, 
crooked. ] A distortion of the spine to one 
side.— Scoliosis brace, a brace for treating 
lateral curvature of the spine. 

ScoUte (sko'lit), n. [Gr. skolios, tortuous.) 
In geol. the name by which those tortuous 
tubes found in rocks of almost all ages, from 
the Cambrian period upwards, are known ; 
supposed to be the burrows of certain anne- 
lids, or, possibly, of minute fossorial crusta- 
Lciins Written also Scolithus. 

Scollop (skol'op), 71. 1. A kind of shell fish 
with a pectinated shell. See Scallop.— 
2 An indentation or cut like those of a 
pectinated shell. 

Scollop (skol'op), v.t To form or cut with 
scollops. See SCALLOP. 
ScolopacldS8(skol-o-pa&'i-d6),7i pi. [L. 8col(h 
pax, Gr. skolopax, a snipe, a woodcock, and 
eidos, resemblance.] A family of longiros- 
tral wading-birds, of which the genus Scolo- 
pax is the type; the snipe amf wood-cock 
family. They have all a long, flexible, soft 
bill, peculiarly sensitive at the tip, so that 
it constitutes an organ of touch, and is use- 
ful as a probe in seeking their food— con- 
sisting of worms, slugs, «fcc.— in mud, soft 
earth, sand, &c. 

Soolopax (skol'o-paks), n. A genus of birds, 
of the order Qrallatores, including the wood- 
cock and snipe. See Soolopacidai. 
Soolopendra (skol-o-pen'dra), n. [Gr. skolo- 
pendra, a milliped.] A genus of articulate 
animals, of the order Cbeilopoda, and class 
Myriapoda, destitute of wings. These ani- 
mals have nearly as many feet on each side 
as there are se^ents in the body. Thei'e 
are several species. They inhabit the south- 
ern parts of Europe, and all the tropical 
portions of the globe, and their bite is venom- 
ous. See Cheiloi^oda, Cbntiped. 
Scolopendrium (skol-o-pen'dri-um), n. A 
genus of ferns. See Hart's-tonoub. 
SoolymUB (skol'i-mus), n. [Gr. skolymos, a 
kind of thistle.] A genus of smooth, erect, 
thistle-like herbs belonging to the nat. order 
Compositie, natives of the Mediterranean 
region. They have alternate rigid spiny 
leaves, and sessile terminal or lateral heads 
of yellow flowers. S. hispanicus is some- 
times included in English lists by the name 
of golden-thistle. See Golden-thistle. 
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SoolytttS (akfdl-taaX *»• A mnua of small 
but very destrnctire coleopWous inseota, 
belongingto the family Xylophagi or wood> 
eaters Iliey deatroy immense numbers of 
trees, eapecially firs, pines, and elms, by 
piercing them for the sake of eating the 
inner bark. 

Scomber (skom^b^r), n. [Qr. akombros, the 
mackerel. } The mackerel, a genus of acon- 
thopterygiouB fishes, the type of the family 
ScomberidsB. See Macrbrbl. 
ScombereeocUUe (Bkom'b6r-e>BOB"i-d6), n. 
pi. Lit. the maokerel-plkes, a family of tele- 
ostean fishes containing the saury > pike 
(Scomberegox aaurtu) and others. 
Scomberesox (skom'bOr-e-soks), n. A genus 
of fishes containing the saury-pike. See 
Saury-pikb. 

Soomberid»(skom-ber'i-de),w.pi. [Otr.skom- 
bros, the mackerel, and eidos, resemblance ] 
A family of acanthopterygian fishes, of which 
the common mackerel may be regarded as a 
type. The tunny, sword-fish, dory, and boar- 
fish also belong to this group, which contains 
a multitude of species and many genera. 
Scomberold (skom'b^r-oid), n. A fish of 
the family l^omherldaa. 

Scomfisll (skom'fish), v.t. [Corruption of 
dificomjit. ] To suffocate, as by noxious air, 
smoke, &c. [Scotch.] 

My cousin. Mrs. Glass, ha.s a braw house here, but 
a' thing is sae poisoned wi* snuff that I am like to be 
scornfiskfd whiles. Sxr W Scon. 

SoomflBll (skom^fish), v.i. To be suffocated 
or stifled. [Scotch.] 

Scommt (skom), n. [L. acomma, from Gr. 
akomma, a scoff, a gibe, a taunt, from akopto, 
to mock, to jeer ] 1. A flout; a jeer. ‘ The 
acoinme of the orator.’ Potherby. —2. A 
buffoon. ‘The acomma or buffoons of qua- 
lity.' Sir R. L' Estrange 
Bconce (skons). n. [0.£. aconae, O. Fr. 
eaeome, a screen, a shelter, a sconce ; from 
Med. L. abaconaa (for abaeonaa candela, a 
hidden or covered light), aconaa, a dark 
lantern, a sconce, from L. abacondo, ab- 
scoiMum, to hide See ABSCOND.] 1. A cover; 
a shelter; a protection; as, specifically, (a) 
a screen or parti- 
tion to cover or 
protect anvthing ; 
a shed or hut for 
protection from 
weather; a cov- 
ered stall. ‘One 
that . . must 
raise a sconce by 
the highest way 
and sell swlches.’ 

Beau. <k FI (b) A 
cover or protec- 
tion for a light ; a 
case or lantern 
for a candle ; 
hence, also the 
tube in an ordin- 
ary candlestick in 
which the candle 
is inserted; a fixed 
lantern or candle- 
stick hanging or 
projecting from a 
wall. ‘Tapers put 
into lanterns or aconcea of several-coloured 
oiled paper that the wind might not annoy 
them. Evelyn. 

Golden sconces hnng upon the wall, Drydtn. 

(c) A work for defence ; a bulwark ; a fort, 
as for the defence of a pass or river. [It is 
probable that the word received this specific 
sense from English or Scotch soldiers en- 
g^ed in the Low Countries, Sweden, and 
Germany, through its resemblance in form 
and sense to D, aehana, G aehanze, Sw, akana, 
Dan. akandae, a redoubt, a fort, which are 
not unlikelv derived from 0 Fr. aconaar, 
eaconaer, to hide— L. ex, and condo, to hide. ] 

They will learn you by rote where services were 
done ; at such and such a sconce, at such a breach 

Shah. 

(<0 A covering or protection for the head; a 
helmet; a head-piece. 'A sconce for my 
head.’ Shak. (a) The head itself; the skull. 
*To knock him about the sconce with a 
dirty shoveL’ Shak. Hence, (1) brains; 
sense; judgment; discretion. ‘Which their 
dull aconcea cannot easily reach,’ Dr. H. 
More. (2) A mulct; a fine. Comp, poll- 
tax. (S) The broad head or top of anvthing, 
as the brim around the cironlar tube of a 
candlestick into which the candle is inserted. 
1 A fixed seat or shelf. North.— Z. A frag- 
ment of an ice-floe. Ktme. 


Boonoe (skons), v.t. l. To mulct; to fine. 
[Rare.] 

At Oxford to sconce ol person is to put his name in the 
college buttery books by way of fine. 

Notes and Queries. 

2. Same ae Ensconce. ‘Immure him, sconce 
him.’ Maraton. 

I’ll sconce me even here. « Shak. 

Sooncheon (skon'shon), n. In arch, the 
portion of the side of an aperture, from the 
back of the jamb or reveal to the interior 
of the wall. Gwilt 

Scone (skdn), n. A thin cake of wheat or 
barley meal. [Scotch.] 

Sconner (skon'er),®. i. To nauseate ; to loathe ; 
to scunner. Bums. [Scotch.] 

Soonner (skon'^r), n. Loathing; scunner. 
Bums. [Scotch.] 

Scoop (skbp). n. [O. and Prov. E. scope, a 
scoop, a kind of large ladle for water; D. 
ackop, achtip, spade, shovel; Sw. akopa, a 
scoop, a kind of ladle; Dan. akuffe, a shovel. 
From same root as shove, shovel I’he word 
may have entered English through the 
French, being thus the same as O. Fr. escape, 
which Itself is from the Teutonic.] 1. (a) A 
thin metallic shovel with capacious sides 
for lifting grain, (h) A similar utensil of a 
less size, and generally made of tinplate, 
used for lifting sugar, flour, and the like, (c) 
A laige ladle or vessel with a long handle for 
dipping amount liquors; a vessel for bailing 
boats, (d) The bucket of a dredging-machine. 

2 A spoon -shaped su^ical instrument for 
extracting foreign bodies, as a bullet from a 
wound, <fcc —3. A tool for scooping out potato 
eyes from the tubers.— 4. A sort of pan for 
holding coals; a coal-scuttle. —5. A basin- 
like cavity, natural or artificial; a hollow. 

Some had lam in the scoop of the rock. Drake. 

6 A cant stock exchange term for a sudden 
breaking down of prices for the purpose of 
buying stocks at cheaper rates, followed by 
a rise. 

Scoop (skbp), t>. t. 1 To take out with a scoop 
or as with a scoop; to lade out. 

He scoop'd the water from the crystal flood. Dryden 
At length I hailed him, seeing that his hat 
Was moist with water-drops, as if the brim 
Had newly scooped a running stream. U'ordsivorth 

2. To empty as with a scoop or by lading; as, 
he scooped it dry.— 3. To hollow out; to ex- 
cavate ; as, the Indians scoop the trunk of 
a tree into a canoe. 

Those carbuncles the Indians will scoop so as to hold 
above a pint Arbuthnot, 

4. To remove so as to leave a place hollow 

A spectator would think this circular mount had 
been actually scooped out of that hollow space 

Spectator. 

Scooper (sk6p'6r), n. 1 One who or tliat 
which scoops; specifically, a tool used hy 
engravers on wood for cleaning out the white 
parts of a block It somewhat resembles a 
small chisel, but is rounded underneath in- 
stead of being flat. --2. A wading bird, the 
avocet (Recurvirostra avocetta) It has this 
name from its long bill, which is curved up- 
wards so as somewhat to resemble a scoop 
Scoop-net (skOp'net), n. A net so formed as 
to sweep the bottom of a river 
Scoop-wheel (skop'whel), n. a wheel made 
like an overshot water-wheel, with buckets 
round its circumference This l^eing turned 
by a ateam-en gine or other power i s employed 
to scoop up the water iu which the lower part 
dips and raise it to a height equal to the 
diameter of the wheel, when the buckets, 
tumiug over, deposit the water in a trough 
or reservoir prepared to receive it. Such 
wheels are sometimes used for irrigating 
lands. 

Scopo (skfip), n. [L. scopns, Gr skopos, that 
on which one fixes the eye, a mai’k, aim, 
from Gr. akeptomai, to view, to observe; It. 
scewo, mark, view, aim. The use of the word 
in English may have been suggested by the 
Italian, as It does not seem to occur in 
French ] l.f A mark shot at. ‘ And shoot- 
ing wide, doe misse the marked scope.* 
Spenser. --2 That which forms a person’s 
atm ; the end or thing to which the mind 
directs Its view ; that which is purposed to i 
be reached or accomplished ; ultimate de- 
sign, aim, or purpose; intention; drift. 

Your scope it as mine own, 

So to enforce and qualify the laws, 

At to your soul seems good. Shak. 

The scepe of all their pleading against man's autho- 
rity is to overthrow such laws and constitutions of the 
church as depending thereupon. Hooker. 

8. Free or wide outlook or aim ; amplitude 
of intellectual range or view ; as, a mind of 
wide scope. —4. Room for free outlook or aim; 


room or field for free obeervation or aotlon; 
room ; space ; vent ; liberty. ‘A freer scope 
for ima^nation.’ Dryden. 

Ah, cut niy lace asunder. 

That my pent heart may have some scope to beat. 

Shak. 

In thove things only where the church hath larger 
scope it resteth that they search out some stronger 
reason. Hooker 

6.t A liberty; a license enjoyed; hence, an 
act of riot; sally; excess. 

As surfeit is the father of much fast, 

So every scope, by the immoderate u.se, 

Turns to restraint. Shak. 

6. t Extended quantity. 

The scopes of land granted to the first adventurers 
were too large. Sir y. Davies. 

7 Len^h; extent; sweep; as, scope of cable. 
ScopeudSB (sko-peri-de), n. pi. A family of 
acanthopterygious (teleostean) fishes, nearly 
allied to the salmon family, and formerly 
forming part of it. They are, however, dis- 
tinguished from the members of that family 
by the structure of the mouth and by the ova 
being discharged by a proper canal. Few of 
them have an air-bladder. They are gener- 
ally mai'ine, and abound in the Chinese and 
East Indian seas. The Mediterranean pro- 
duces some, and one species, the argentine, 
is British. Some are held in high esteem for 
their flavour. The type-genus is Scopelus. 
ScopiferouB (skd-pifSr-us), a. [L. acopa, a 
brush, and fero, to bear.] Fmnlshed with 
one or more dense brushes of hair. 
Scoplform (skd’pi-form), a [L. acopa, a 
broom, and forma, form. ] Having the form 
of a broom or besom. ‘ Zeolite, stelUform or 
acopiform. ' K irwan. 

Scopiped (sko’pi-ped), n. [L. acopa, a broom, 
aua pes, pedis, a foot. ] One of a tribe of mel- 
liferous insects, having a brush of hairs on 
the posterior foot. 

Sooppet t (skop'et), v.t. [A dim. from scoop.] 
To lade out. 

Vain m.in, can he hope to scoppet it [the channel] as 
fa&t as It fills I Bp. Hall. 

Scoptlc,t Bcopticalt (skop'tik, skop'tik-al), 
a. [Or skoptikoa, from akopto, to mock, to 
scoff.] Scoffing. ‘Lucian aud other scop- 
tick vfMa* Bp. Ward. ' Sceptical hynwonr." 
Hammond. 

Scoptlcally t (8kop'tik-al-li),odi> Mockingly; 
scotflngly. 

Homer (speaking scoptically) breaks open the foun- 
tain of his ridiculous humour Chapman. 

ScopulOUB t (skop'u-lus), a. [L scopulosus, 
from scopulus, a peak, a rock. ] B’ull of 
rocks; rocky. Bailey. 

Scopus (sko'pus), n. [Gr. skopos, a sentinel] 
A genus of wading birds, natives of Africa. 
The S vmbretia, or crested uinbre, is a bird 
about the size of a crow. See Umbre. 
Scorbutet (skor'but), n. [Fr scorbut, 
scurvy.] Scurvy Purchaa. 

Scorbutic (skor-bu'tik), a. [Fr. scorbutigue, 
from scorbut, the scurvy, a word of Ger- 
manic origin, and allied to E. scurvy.] Per- 
taining to, resembling, or affected or dis- 
eased with scurvy. 

Violent purging hurts scorbutic constitutions. 

Arbuthnot. 

Scorbutic (skor-bii'tik), n. A person affected 
with scurvy 

Scorbutical (skor-bu'tik-al), a Same as 
Scorbutic. ‘A full and scorbutical body.’ 
Wiseman. 

Scorbutically (skor-bfi'tik-al-li), adv. In a 
scorbutic manner; with the scurvy, or with 
a tendency to it ‘A woman scorbutically 
and hydropically affected,’ Wiseman. 
Bcorce (skOrs), n. and v. Barter; to barter. 
See SroRSK. 

Scorch (Hkorch), v t. [0. Fr, eaoorcher, ea- 
corerr. Mod. Fr Horcher, Scarcer, to strip off 
the skin; Pr. escortegar, It. acorticare; from 
L. excorticare ~ ex, out off, and cortex, cor- 
ticis, barkorhide (whence corAr).] 1. Tobum 
superficially; to subject to a degree of heat 
that changes the colour, or both the colour 
and texture of the surface; to parch or 
shrivel up the surface of by heat; to singe. 

Summer drouth or singeing air, 

Never scorch thy tresses fair. Milton. 

2. To bum in general. ‘ The fire that 
scorches me to death. ’ Dryden. 

Scorch (skorch), v.i, 1. To be burnt on the 
surface ; to be parched or dried. ‘ To prevent 
the roots from scorching. ' Mortimer,— To 
ride a cycle at an excessive speed. 

Scorcher (skorch'Ar), n. One who or that 
which scorches ; one who rides a cycle at an 
excessive speed. 

Soorchingly (skorch’ing-li), adv. In a 
scorching manner. 


f. Sc. fey. 
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toordlnm (•kor'di-um), n. [L.] A plant, the 
water germander, a species of Teucrlum (r. 
SeoratumY a creeping marsh plant, with a 
dlsagrMable garlic odour when bruised; 
once highly esteemed as an antidote for 
poisons, and as an antiseptic and anthel- 
mintic. 

Score (skdr), n. [A. Sax. scor, a score, a 
notch, from tceran, to shear, to cut ; Icel. 
8kor, an incision, a tally, the number twenty ; 
akora, to make an incision, to number by 
making notches in wood. Akin soar or 
scaur, share, shear, sheer, shire, shore, short. ] 

1. A notch or incision ; especially, a notch 
or cut made on a tally for the purpose of 
keeping account of something : a mode of 
reckoning in former times when writing 
was less common. 

Whereas, before, our forefathers had no other books 
but the score and the tally, thou hast caused printing 
to be used. shak 

2. The number twenty, as being marked off 
by a special score or tally. 

Score, when used for twenty, has been well and 
rationally accounted for by supposing that our un- 
learned ancestors, to avoid the embarrassment of 
large numbers, when they had made twice ten notches 
cut off the piece or tally containing them, and after- 
wards counted the scores or pieces cut off, and reck- 
oned by the number of separated pieces, or by 
scores. Tooke. 

Score was constantly used by archers to 
mean twenty yards; thus, a mark of twelve 
score meant a mark at the distance of 240 
yards.— 8. An account or reckoning kept by 
scores, marks, or otherwise ; an account of 
dues. 

E’en now the godlike Brutus views his score 
Scroll'd on the bar-board, swinging with the door. 

Crafthe 

Hence, what is due; a debt. 

They say he parted well, and paid his score 

Shak. 

4. An account or register of numbers gener- 
ally; the number of points or inins made by 
players in certain games; as, he made a 
good score at cricket.— 6. Account ; reason; 
motive; sake. 

But left the trade, as many more 
Have lately clone on the s.ime score. Hudtbras 
You act your kindness on Cydaria's score. Dryden. 

6. A line drawn; a long superficial scratch. 

7. In music, the original draught, or its 
ti’anscript, of a musical composition with 
the parts for all the different voices or in- 
struments arranged and placed in juxta- 
positions and bar for bar: so called from 
the practice of drawing the bar continu- 
ously down through the gi’oup of staves. 
^Close, compressed, or short score, a method 
of writing concerted vocal music on two 
clefs, the soprano and alto being on the 
treble or G clef, and the tenor and bass on 
the bass or F clef, ledger -lines being used 
for the lower alto or higher tenor notes.— 
Full score, a score in which each of the 
various parts is written on a separate staff. 
— Pianoforte or organ score, a score in which 
the voc^ parts are written out In full on 
separate staves, and the instrumental ac- 
companiment is arranged in two staves 
(treble and bass), for performance on a 
pianoforte or organ —To go og at score, in 
pedestrianism, to start from the score or 
scratch ; hence, to start off, generally. ‘ Go- 
ing og at score, on a fresh theme.’ Dickens. 

He wenf off at score, and made pace so strong that 
he cut them all down. Lawrence. 

—To quit scores, to pay fully; to make even 
by saving an equivalent. 

Does not tlie earth quit scores with all the elements 
in the fruits that issue from itT South. 

—Score qf a dead eye (naut. ), the hole through 
which the rope passes, 
fleoro (skor), V t pret. <fe pp. scored ; ppr. 
scoring. 1 To make scores or scratches on; 
to mark with furrows, notches, or incisions; 
to furrow. 

Let us score their backs, 

And snatch ’em up, as we take hares, behind. 

Shak. 

2. To engrave 

Upon his shield the like was also scored. Spenser. 

8. To set down as a debt. 

Madam, I know when, 

Instead of live, you scored me ten. Swiff. 

4 . To set down, as In an account; to record; 
to charge ; to mark; to note. 

Or shall each leaf, , - ^ . 

Which falls In autumn, score a grief. G. Herbert. 

5. To make a score of; to cause to be entered 
to one's account in a register, as points, hits, 
runs, dto., in certain games; as, he scoved 
twenty runs. —6. To enter or register as a 
debtor : sometimes used with up. 
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It was their the (crusaders*) very Judgment that 
hereby they did both merit and su|>erer<^te ; and 
by dying for the cross, cross the score of their sins, 
score up God as their debtor. Fuller. 

7. In music, to write down in score; to write 
out, as the different parts of a composition, 
in proper order and arrangement. 

Scorer (skor'^r), n. One who or that which 
scores; specifically, (a) one who keeps the 
score or tally at cricket, rifle matches, and 
the like. 

The umpires were stationed behind the wickets; 
the scorers were prepared to notch the runs. 

Dickens. 

(&) An instrument used by woodmen in 
marking numbers, ifec. , on forest trees. 
Scorla(Bk6'ri-a),n. pi. Scoria (skS'ri-^). [L. 
scoria, from Gr. skoria, from skOr, ordure.] 

1. The recrement of metals in fusion, or the 
slag rejected after the reduction of metallic 
ores; dross ‘The scoria, or vitrified part 
which most metals when heated or melted 
do continually protrude to the surface.' 
Newton. — 2. pi. The cinders of volcanic 
eruptions. 

Scoriae (sko'ri-ak), a Scoriaceous. 
SoorlaceouB (skd-ri-a'shus), a. Pertaining 
to scoria or dross ; like dross or the recre- 
ment of metals; partaking of the nature of 
scoria. 

Bcorifloation (8k5'ri-fl-k&"Bhon), n. In 
metal, the act or operation of reducing a 
body, either wholly or in part, into scoria 
ScoiiiSLer (skyri-fi-^r), n. A vessel shaped 
much like a cupel, but made of crucible 
earth, used for the process of scorifleation 
in assaying silver. 

Scoriform (sko'ri-form), a. [Scoria and 
form. J Like scoria ; in the form of dross. 
Kirwan. 

Scorify’ (skd'ri-fi), v. t. To reduce to scoria 
or drossy matter. 

Scorilite (sko'ri-lit), n. [Gr skdria, dross, 
and lithos, a stone.] A syenitic mineral; a 
silicate of alumina, iron, and lime. 
Scorious (sko'ri-us), a. Drossy ; recrementi- 
tious. ‘ Drossy and scorious parts.’ Sir T 
Browne. [Rare.] 

Scorn ( skom ), n. [O.Fr. escorne, affront, 
shame, disgrace, escomer. It. scornare, to 
break off the horns, to degrade, to affront, 
to deride, from L. ex, without, and cornu, a 
horn] 1 Extreme and passionate contempt, 
that disdain which springs from a person’s 
opinion of the utter meanness and unworthi- 
ness of an object, and a consciousness or 
belief of his own superiority; lofty con- 
tempt; as, to cherish an intense scorn of 
meanness; to feel scorn for a person. ‘The 
red glow of scorn and proud disdain. ' Shak. 

2. The expression of this feeling; mockery; 
derision; scuff. ‘ If sickly ears will hear your 
idle scorns. ’ Shak. 

lE.ytty sullen frown ami bitter scorn 

But faiin'd the fuel that too fast did bum. Dryden 

8. A subject of extreme contempt, disdain, 
or derision; that which is treated with con- 
tempt. ‘ To make a loathsome abject scorn 
of me. ’ Shak. 

Thou makest us a reproach to our neighbours, a 
scorn and a derision to them that are round about us. 

Ps. xliv. 13. 

—To think scorn, to disdain; to despise. 

He thought scorn to lay hands on Mordetai alone. 

Est lii. 6. 

I know no reason why you should think scorn of 
him. Sir P Sydney. 

—To laugh to scorn, to deride ; to make a 
mock of; to ridicule as contemptible. 

His who for the bane of thousands bom. 

Built God a church, and laughed his word to scorn. 

Cowfer. 

Scorn (skorn), v.t. [See the noun.] 1. To 
hold in scorn or extreme contempt; to de- 
spise ; to disdain ; as, to scont a mean per- 
son; to scorn his meanness: often with in- 
finitives; as, to scorn to take advantage of u 
person. 

Surely he scometh the scorners; but he giveth 
grace unto the lowly. Prov. iii. 34. 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
To scorn delights and live laborious days. Milton. 

2. To treat with scorn ; to cast aside with 
scorn or contempt; to moke a mock of; to 
deride. ‘To taunt and scorn you thus op- 
probriously.’ Shak. 

Scorn (skorn), v.i. 1. To feel scorn or dis- 
dain; to regard as worthy of scorn.— 2. To 
scoff; to treat with contumely, derision, or 
reproach: with at. 

He said mine eyes were black, and my hair black. 
And, now I am remembered, scorned at me. Shak. 

Scomer (skorn'Ar), n. 1. One that scorns; 
a contemner; a despiser. ‘Not a scomer of 
your sex, but venerator.' Tennyson. 

They arc great scomers of death. Spenser. 
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2. A scoffer ; a dertder ; one who scoffs at 
religion, its ordinances and teachers. Prov. 

1. 22. 

Scornful (skom'ful), a. Full of scorn or 
extreme contempt; contemptuous; disdain- 
ful; entertaining scorn; insolent. * Scorn- 
ful Ly Sander.’ Shak. 

Th’ enamour’d deity 

The scornful damsel shuns, DrytUn. 
or all the griefs that harass the distrest, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest, yohnson. 

Scornfully (akorn'ful-li), adv. In a scornful 
manner; with extreme contempt; contemp- 
tuously; insolently. 

The sacred rights of the Christian church are scorn- 
fully trampled on In print. Atterbury. 

SoomfulnesB (skom'ful'nes), n. The quality 
of being scornful. 

Soomyt ( skorn 'i), a. Deserving scorn. 

‘ Seomy dross ’ Mir. for Mags. 

Scorodlte (skor'od-it), n. [Gr. skorodon, 
garlic ; from its smell under the blowpipe.] 
A native compound of arsenic acid and oxide 
of iron, having a leek-green or brownish 
colour. 

ScorpsBna (skor-pe'na), n. [Gr. skorpaina, 
a kind of fish.] A genus of fishes belonging 
to the family Triglidae or ScorpsBnidte. Bee 
Hoo-pish. 

Scorpio (skoripi-d), n. [L.] A genus of 
Arachnidse. See Scorpion. 

Scorpio, ScorpiuB (skor'pi-d, skoripi-us), n. 
[L.] A constellation of the zodiac. See 
Scorpion. 

Scorploid (skoripi-old), n. [Scorpion, and 
Gr. eidos, resemblance.] In bot. an inflores- 
cence which is rolled up towards one side, 
in the manner of a crosier, unrolling as the 
flowers expand. Treas. of Bot. 

Scorploid, Scorploldal (skoripi-oid, skor- 
pl-ofd'al),a. 1. Seorpion-like.— 2. Indof. said 
of a peculiar twisted inflorescence, curved 
or circinate at the end, like the tall of a 
scorpion, as in the members of Boraginacese. 
Scorpion (skoripi-on), n. [L. acorpio, scor- 
pionis, also scorpius, from Gr, skorpidn, skor- 
pios, scorpion. ] 1. The name of any species 
of Scorpio, a genus of pulmonary arachnids 
—order Arthrogastra or Pedlpalpi. Scor- 
pions have an elongated body, suddenly ter- 
minated by a long slender tail formed of six 
joints, tlie last of which terminates in an 
arcuated and 
very acute 
sting, which ef- 
fuses a venom- 
ous liquid. This 
sting gives rise 
to excruciating 
pain, but is un- 
attended either 
Scorpion (Scorpio a/er). with redness or 

swelling, except 
in the axillary or inguinal glands, when an ex- 
tremity is affected. It is very seldom, if ever, 
fatal to roan. The animal has four pairs of 
limbs borne by the thorax or chest-segments, 
and the maxillary palpi (organs of touch 
belonging to the maxillee or lesser jaws) are 
largely developed, and constitute a formid- 
able pair of nipping claws. With these claws 
they seize their insect prey, which is after- 
wards killed by the sting. The eyes, which 
are of the simple kind, number six, eight, 
or twelve. It was formerly believed that an 
oil, extracted from the scorpion, had the 
virtue of curing the sting of the animal. 
We find this belief referred to in the follow- 
ing passage 

And though I once despaired of woman, now 
I find they relish much of scorpions. 

For botli have stings, and both can hurt and cure too. 

Beau. Or FI 

It is also asserted that when the scorpion is 
surrounded by a circle of Are, and finds no 
means of escape from the action of the heat, 
it will sting itself. This is alluded to by vari- 
ous writers. Scorpions are found in the 
south of Europe, in Africa, in the East In- 
dies, and in South America. The number 
of species is not accurately determined.— 
2. In Scrip, a painful scomge; a kind of 
whip armed with points like a scorpion's 
tail. 

My father hath chastised you with whips, but I 
will chastise you with scorpions 1 Ki. xli. ii. 

8. In astron. the eighth sign of the zodiac 
which the sun enters about Oct. 28.-4. An 
ancient military engine used chiefly in the 
defence of the walls of a town. It resembled 
the balista in form, consisting of two beams 
bound together by ropes, from the middle 
of which rose a third beam, called the stylus, 
so disposed as to be pulled up and let down 


w. teig; wh, whig’, zh, azure.— See EBZ. 
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at pleasure; on the top of this were fastened 
iron hooks whereon a sling of iron or hemp 
was hung for throwing stones. 
SocNTpion-llBll (skor'pi-on'fish), n. A fish of 
the genus Scorpeena (which see); a hog-hsh. 
Called also Sta-scor^n. 

Scorpion-fly (skor^i-on-fll), n An insect 
of the genus Panorpa, having a tail which 
resembles that of a scorpion. The common 
scorpion-fly (P. communis) is a British in- 
sect, frequenting hedMs and woods, 
8corpion-graa8(skorpi-on-gras),n. A plant 
of the genus Myosotis (which see). 

Scorpiott'grass, the old name of the plant called 
Forget-me-not ... It was called scorpion -grass 
from being supposed, on the doctrine of signatures, 
from its spike resembling a scorpion’s t^l. to be 
good against the sting of a scorpion. Dr. A. Prior. 

Scorpionidss (skor-pi-on'i-de), n. pi. The 
scorpion family. All the species are exotic, 
and not above two are European 
Soorplon-senna (skor'pi-on-sen-na), 71. A 
plant of the genus Coronilla, the C. Bmerus, 
the leaves of which have cathartic proper- 
ties, and are used to adulterate true senna 
Sconiion-Bliell (skor'pi-on-shel), n. A name 
given to shells of certain psteropodous 
molluscs belonging to the family StrombidsD, 
from the nrojecting spines with which they 
are provided. 

Scorpion’B-tail (skor'pi-onz-t&l), n. A plant, 
Seorpiurus aulcatus. 

Scorpion - thorn (skor'pi-on-thom), n. A 
plant, Genista scorpius. 

Scorpiorus (skor-pi-u'rus), n, [Gr. scorpios, 
a scorpion, and mira, a tail— alluding to the 
twisted form of the legumes. ] A genus of 
plants, nat order Leguminosse Tiiey are 
small herbs, natives of the Mediterranean 
region, with simple leaves, and small, usu- 
ally yellow, flowers, which are succeeded 
by long jointed pods They are cultivated 
for the grotesque shape of their pods, which 
bear a strong resemblance to caterpillars 
Scomet (skors), n [Comp, discsurse, and 
It. Bcorsa, a course ] A course or dealing ; 
barter; exchange. Spenser. 

Bcorset (skdrs), v. t To barter or exchange. 

This done she makes the stately dame to light, 

And with the aged woman cloths to scorse 

Harrington. 

8oor86.t Scouraet (skors), v.i. To barter; 
to deal, as for the purchase of a horse. 

Will you scoursc -With him? you are m Smitlificld; 
you may ht yourself with a fine easy-going hackney. 

B. yoHson 

Scortatory (skor'ta-to-ri), a. [L seortator, 
a fornicator, from scortum, a harlot ] Per- 
taining to or consisting in lewdness 
Boorza (skor'za), n. [It seorza, bark— L ex, 
and cortex, corticis, bark.] lu mvnercU a 
variety of epldote. ! 

Bcorzoiiera (skor-zd-ne'ra), 71 [From O.Fr. 
scorzon, Catal. scurzon, a viper— in Spain 
the plants are considered a certain remedy 
for the bite of the viper.] A genus of per- 
ennial herbs belonging to the nat. order 
Composite, sub-order cTchoracee. They are 
known in English lists by the name of viper’s- 
grass, and one of the species, S. hispanica, 
is cultivated for its roots, which are sold as 
an edible, and commonly known as skirret 
Scot (skot), n. [A. Sax. scot, sceot; Teel shot, 
a pmrtion, a tax; 0. Fiis skot; D and L G. 
$mot; G schoss From the verb signifying 
to shoot, in the different languages A. Sax. 
sceat, Icel. skattr, a coin, is of different ori- 
gin] 1. In old law, a portion of money, 
assessed or paid; a customary tax or contri- 
bution laid on subjects according to their 
ability ; also, a tax or custom paid for the 
use of a sheriff or bailiff.— 2. A payment; a 
contribution; a fine; amulet; a reckoning; 
a shot. — and lot, parish payments 
When persons were taxed not to the same 
amount, but according to their ability, they 
were said to pay scot and lot. 

Soot (skot), n. [A. Sax. Scotta, Scottas, the 
Soot^ originally the inhabitants of Ireland. 
Origin quite unknown ] A native of Scot- 
land or North Britain. * That hot terma- 
gant Sect had paid me scot and lot too. ’ Shak. 
SeotaL t Sootale t (skoPal, skot'al), n. [Scot 
and CM. ] In law, the keeping of an alehouse 
by the officer of a forest, luid drawing people 
lof peud their money for liquor for fear of his 
displeasure. 

Sooich (skoch), a. Pertaining to Scotland or 
its inhabitants] Scottish.— asphodel, 
a plant, the TojUldia paltutrii. —Scotch bar- 
ley, a variety of pot-barley, made by simjply 
grinding off the hnsk. bonnefs, fairy- 
rlng mushroom, the Agarieu* oreadts.— 
Seoteh fiddle, a cant name for the Itch. Sir 
W. SeoU.—Sooieh fir, the Pitius sylvestris. 


It is the typical pine of Europe, especially 
of the northern and centiul parts, ranging 
from the Mediterranean to Scandinavia. 
It varies much in size, at high elevations 
being merely a stunted shrub, while in more 
favourable situations it attains the height of 
100 feet. Besides furnishing excellent timber 
it yields valuable products, as turpentine, 
tar, resin, &c. Its varieties of timber are 
known as red, Norway, Kiga, and Baltic pine, 
A variety gi’owing native In Braemar has by 
some been raised into a distinct species under 
the specific name of Pinushorizontalis, Brae- 
mar or Speyside pine. Also called the Scotch 
Pine and Wild Pine. See Pink.— Scofc/i 
kale, green borecole, a variety of the cab- 
bage, extensively cultivated in Scotland as 
a pot-herb —Scotch mist, a colloquial term 
for a coarse, dense mist, like fine rain ; or 
for a fine rain —Scotch pebble, a name for 
varieties of sg&te, cariielian, and the like, 
originally derived from the cavities of amyg- 
daloidttl rocks in Scotland.-- rose, a 
species of very thorny rose, liosa spinosis- 
sima.— Scotch thistle, a kind of thistle re- 
garded as the national emblem of Scotland, 
but the precise species to which the name 
properly belongs is not settled. Most au- 
thorities consider it to be the Onopordum 
A canthium ; otliers to be the Carduus Mari- 
anus; while some, with greater probability, 
refer it to the common Cnicus lanceolatus. 
The doubts have arisen from the figures on 
old coins and in paiutinp being intended to 
represent something like a thistle rather 
than any one in particular. See Thistle. 

Scotch (skoch), 71. 1. The dialect or dialects 
of English spoken by the people of Scotland. 
2 Collectively, the people of Scotland. 

Scotch (skoch), V t [Perhaps Celtic; comp. 
Gael, sgoch, a cut, incision ; Arm. skosal, a 
rut. Or Ft. coche, a notch, might have given 
a verb escocher, whence this word ] To chop 
off a piece of the bark, skin, or surface of; 
to cut with shallow incisions; to notch; to 
wound slightly. 

We’ve rco/ch' of tht- snake, not kill’d it. 

They cannot quench young feelings fresh and early ; 
I ‘scotch'd, not kill’d, the Scotchman in my blood, 
And love the land of ‘ mountain and of flood ’ Byron. 

Scotch (skoch), 71 [See above ] 1 A slight 
cut or shallow incision. ' Give liim four 
scotches with a knife.’ Jz Walton.— 2. A line 
drawn on the ground, as in hop-scotch 

Scotch (skoch), v.t. [Written also sente, 
scoat ^e SCOAT ] To prop ; to support ; 
to stop, as the wheel of a coach or wagon 
with a stone. &c. [Local ] 

Scotch'CoUops, Scotched-collc^B (skoch- 
kol'lops, skoctht-kolTops), n. pi. In cookery, 
a dish consisting of slices of beef beaten and 
done in a stew-pan with butter and flour, 
some salt, pepper, and a finely sliced onion 
Scotch -hopper, Scotch -hop ( skoch-hop'- 
6r, skoch’hop), ti. A game lu which children 
hop over scotches or lines on the ground; 
hop-scotch 

Scotching, Scutching ( skoch 'ing, skuch'- 
ing), 71 In inasonrii, a method of dressing 
stone either by a pick or pick-shaped chisels 
inserted into a socket formed in the head of 
a hammer. 

Scotchman (skoch^man), 71. A native of Scot- 
land; a Scot. 

Scote (skdt), V t. Same as Scoat. 

Scoter, Sooter-diuck (skd'tdr, skd't^r-duk), 
n. [Comp. Icel. skoti, a shooter : the name 
may mean diver or darter ] A bird of the 
genus Oidemia, belonging to the oceanic 
section of ducks, having a short broad bill 
with an elevated knob at the base of the 
upper mandible, the tip much flattened, 
and terminated by a large flat nail, the 
mandibles laminated with broad, strong, 
widely separated plates; the wings of mod- 
erate length ; the tail short and acute ; the 
feet large, having the hinder toe provided 
with a broad membranous lobe ; the plum- 
age generally very dark. Their food consists 
generally of shell -fish, crustaceans, Ac., 
which they obtain by diving The common 
or black scoter (O. nigra) is about the size of 
a common duck, and is abundant on some 
parts of our coasts in winter, but retires to 
the Arctic regions on the approach of warm 
weather. The whole [dumage of the male is 
black, of the female dark brown. The flesh 
is oily, and has a fishy taste. The velvet 
scoter la the 0. fusea, and the surf-scoter 
the 0. pertj^Uata. 

Soot-fiTM <»ot'fr6),a. 1. Free from payment 
or scot; untaxed.— 2. Unhurt; clear; safe. 

Do as much for this purpose and thou shalt pass 
scot/ree. Sir H^. Scott. 


Sooth t (skflth), V.t To wrap in darknesa; 
to clothe or cover up. Pembroke. 

Scotia (skiVti-a), n. [Gr. slrotia, lit. darkness.] 
The hollow moulding in the base of a column 

between the fll- 

]{] j{ j| n f jl lets of the tori. 

I II It takes its name 

' l| from the shadow 

formed by it, 
^j£:=:==-- whioh teems to 

X — envelop it in 

^ darkness. It is 

— i — sometimes call- 

Basc oi Ionic Ordoi ed a oosemate, 

a, Scotia. and often, from 

Its resemblance 
to a common pulley, trochilus. It is fre- 
quently formed by the junction of curved 
surfaces of different radii. 

Scotist (skot'ist), n. One of the followers of 
Duns Scotus, one of the most celebrated 
scholastics of the fourteenth century, who 
maintained the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin, or that she was bom without 
original sin. in opposition to the Thomists 
or followers of Thomas Aquinas. 

Scotodinia (skot-fl-di'ni-a), n. [Gr., from 
skotos, darkness, and dinos, giddiness.] In 
med giddiness, with imperfect vision 

Sootograph ( skot ' 6 - graf ), n. [ Gr. skotos, 
darkness, and graphd, to write. ] An instru- 
ment by which one may write in the dark, or 
for enabling the blind to write. 

Scotoma (sko-to'ma), n Same as Scvtmnp. 

Scotomy (skot'o-mi), n, [Fr. scotoime, 
from Gr. skotOma, vertijyo, from dark- 
ness ] Dizziness or swimming of the liead, 
with dimness of sight. 

How does he with the swimming in his head?— 

O, Sir, ’tis past the scotomy, he now 

Hath lost his feeling. B. yonson 


ScotOBCOpe (skot'd-skop), 71. [Gr. skotos, 
darkness, and skopev, to look at.] An old 
optical instrument intended to enable ob- 
jects to be discerned in the dark. Pepys. 
Scots (skots), 71 The Scotch dialect. 

Scots (.skots), a Scotch; as, Scots law. 
Scotsman (skots'mau), n. Same as Scotch- 
)na)i 

Scottering (skot'^r-ing), n. The burning of 
a wad of pease straw at the end of harvest. 
Bailey [Provincial English.] 

Scotties ( skot'ti-se), adv [L. ] In the 
Scotch manner; in the Scotch language 
Scotticism (skot'ti-sizm), n. An idiom or 
peculiar exiiression of the natives of Scot- 
land 


Gibbon’s style is very impure, abounding in Galli- 
cisms : Hume’s, especially in the first edition of his 
Hiitorp, is, with all its natural elegance, almost as 
much infested with Scottiasms. Craik. 


Scotticize (skot'ti-siz), v. t To render Scot- 
tish; to make to become like the Scotch or 
like something Scotch 

Scottish (skot^tish), a Of or pertaining to 
Scotland or its natives; pertaining to the 
form of Ehglish peculiar to Scotland, or to 
the literature written in it; Scotch. 

Scoilg (skug), n [Icel skuggi, Sw. skugga, 
shade, shadow.] Shade; shelter; protec- 
tion ‘Inder the scoug of a whin-bush.' 
Leighton. [Scotch.] 

Scoundrel (skoun'drel), 77 [Probaldy for 
scovnerel or scunerel, one to lie ihunned or 
avoided, from A Sax. scunian, to shun, an 
intermediate step being seen in Sc. scun- 
ner, scanner, to loathe, to cause to loathe, or 
as a noun, loathing. The d would be in- 
serted, as in thunder, tender. Or from A. 
Sax. seond, scand, G schande, shame, dis- 
grace.] A base, mean, worthless fallow; a 
rascal; a low, petty villain; a man without 
honour or virtue. Shak. 

Go, if your ancient but ignoble blood 

Has crept through scoundrels ever since the Flood. 

P^pe. 

Scoundrel (skoun'drel), a. Belonging to a 
scoundrel; base; mean; unprincipled. 

‘ A penny saved is a penny got 

Firm to tnis scoundrel maxim keepeth he. Thomson. 

Sooundrelism (skoun'drel-lzra), n. The 
practices of a scoundrel ; baseness ; turpi- 
tude; rascality. 

Alas, the scoundrelism and hard usage are not so 
easy of abolition I Carlyle. 

Scoundrelly (skoun'drel-ll), a. Character 
istlc of a scoundrel; base; mean; villanoui. 

Booup (skoup), v.i. [Icel. soopa, to run about. 
Corap, skip.] To leap or move hastily from 
one place to another ; to run ; to scamper. 
[Scotch.] 

Sboup (moupX Same os Scoop, 'Some- 
times we scaup the squirrel’s hoUow ceU. 

Hood. 


nte, fir, fat^ fell; mi, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, byll; oil. pound; U, So. tbtoie; f, Be. ley. 
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geonr (ikourX v. t [The same word m Dan. 
«h«re, Sw. akura, G. soh&uem, to acotir, to 
rah, D. aehuran, to rub upon, to gall ; per- 
bapa from O.Fr. eaewer, Pr. and Sp. ea- 
eurar, to icour, from a L. excufare--ea:, and 
eurare, in sense of to clean. ] 1. To mb hard 
with something rough for the purpose of 
cleaning; to clean by friction; to make clean 
or bright on the surface; to brighten; as, to 
loour a kettle, armour, &c. 

Part sfffur the rusty shields with seam. Dryden. 

2. To take grease or dirt out of the fabric of, 
by washing or chemical appliances ; as, to 
scour blankets or articles of dress. 

In some lakes the water is so nitrous, as if foul clothes 
be put into it, it scoureth them of itself. Bacon. 

3. To remove by scouring; to cleanse away; 
to obliterate; to efface. 

Never came reformation In a fltxid 

With such a bloody current, scourtug faults. Shak. 

4. To purge violently ; to act as a violent 
purgative on.— 6. To pass swiftly over; to 
brush along ; as, to aoour the coast. ' Not 
so when swift Camilla scoura the plain.’ 
Pope. Hence— 6. To pass swiftly over in 
search of something or to drive away some- 
thing; to overrun; to sweep clear. ‘To 
acour the sea of its pirates.' Sir P. Sidney. 

He starts with Hope Grant's force to-morrow to 
scour the country towards . . . the south-east of 
Oude. IV. H. Russell. 

800 lir (skour), v.i. 1. To clean by rubbing. 
‘Can wash and acour.' Shak.—2. To take 
dirt or grease out of cloth 
Warm water is softer than cold, for it scoureth better. 

Bacon. 

3 To be purged to excess.— 4. To rove or 
range for sweeping or taking something 
‘ Barbarossa scouring along the coast of 
Italy.’ KnoUea.—S. To run with celerity; 
to scamper. 

So four fierce coursers, starting to the race. 

Scour through the plam, and lengthen every pace. 

Dryden. 

Scour (skour), n. A kind of diarrhoea or 
dysentery among cattle. 

Scourage (skouraj), n. Refuse water after 
cleaning or scouring. 

Scourer (skour'^r), n. l. One that scours or 
cleans by rubbing or washing.— 2 A drastic 
cathartic, —3. One that runs with speed.— 
4. One who scours or roams the streets by 
night; a rover, robber, or footpad; specifi- 
cally, one of a band of young scamps in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century who 
roamed the streets of London and com- 
mitted various kinds of mischief. ‘ In those 
days of highwaymen and acourera.' Mac- 
aulay. 

Who has not heard the scourer's midnight fame? 
Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s name? Gay 

Scourge (akfirj), n, [Fr. escourgee, a scourge; 
L.L. excorrigiatxt, from L, ex, and corrigia, a 
horse’s rein, a shoe-tie ] 1 An instrument 
of the whip kind for the infliction of pain or 
punishment; a lash; a whip. ‘ A scourge of 
small cords ’ Jn. ii. 15. Hence— 2. A pun- 
ishment; a vindictive aftlictioii; any means 
of inflicting punishment, vengeance, or suf- 
fering. 

Famine and plague are sent as scourges for amend- 
ment. 2 Esdras xvi. 19. 

3. One who greatly afflicts, harasses, or de- 
stroys. 

If Attila equalled the hostile rarages of Tamer- 
lane, either the Tartar or the Hun aii(^t deserve the 
epithet of the scourge of God. Gtbbon. 

4. A whip for a top, Locke. 

Scourge ( skdrj ), v.t. pret. & pp. scourged; 
ppr. scourging. [See the noun.] 1, To whip 
witli a scourge; to whip severely; to lash. 

Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Ro- 
man f Acts xxii 25. 

2. To punish with severity ; to chastise or 
correct; to afflict for sins or faults, and with 
the purpose of correction. 

He will scourge us for our iniquities, and will have 
mercy again. Tobit xiil 5. 

Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourg- 
etk every son whom he receiveth Heb. xii. 0. 

8. To afflict greatly; to harass; to torment 
Bashaws or governors have been allowed to scourge 
and impoveiisn the people. Brougham. 

Soourger (Bk6rj'6r), n. One who scourges 
or puniehes ; one who afflicts severely ; spe- 
oiflcally, one of the sect otherwise called 
Flagellants, who scourged themselves as a 
penance. 

The sect of the scourgers broached several capital 
errors. Tyndale. 

Bocttrlng - ( skour'ing-bgl ), n. A ball 

such as may be made of a eoinbinatlon of 


soap, ox-gall, and absorbent earth, used for 
removing stains of grease, paint, fruit, &c., 
from cloth. 

Scouring -barrel (skour'ing-bar-eO, n. A 
machine in which scrap-iron or small manu- 
factured articles of metal are freed from 
dirt and rust by friction. 

Soourtng-baaln (skour'ing-biLsn), n. A re- 
servoir m which tidal water is stored up to 
a certain level, and let out from sluices in 
a rapid stream for a few minutes at low 
water, to scour a channel and its bar. E. 

H. Knight 

Scourlng-drops (skour'ing-drops), n. pi. A 
mixture in equal quantities of essential oil 
of turpentine and oil of lemon-peel, used 
to remove stains of grease, paint, fruit, &c. , 
from cloth. 

Soourlng-power (skour'ing-pou- 6 r), n. The 
efficiency of a stream of water employed to 
carry away shingle, &c. , from the mouth of 
a harbour, river, and the like, by flushing. 

ScouTBe. See SOORSB. 

Scout (skout), n. [O.Fr. eacoute, a scout, 
from eacouter, older eacolter, eaculter, to 
hear; It. aacoltare; from L auaeulto, to 
listen, from root of audio, to hear, auris, 
the ear. ] 1 . One sent out to gain and bring 
in information ; specifically, one employed 
to observe the motions and obtain intelli- 
gence of the numbers of an enemy. 

Are not the speedy scouts returned again. 

That dogg’d the mighty army of the Dauphin T 
Shah. 

2. A term at Oxford for a college servant or 
waiter. 

No scout m Oxford, no gyp m Cambridge ever 
matched him m speed and intelligence. 

Str IV. Scott. 

3. In cricket, a fielder. 

It (the ball) fell upon the tip of the bat, and bounded 
far away over the heads of the scouts. Dickens. 

Scout (skout), V.i To go on the business of 
watching the motions of an enemy ; to act 
as a scout. 

Oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions; or with obscure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night Milton. 

Scout (skout), vt 1. To spy out; to watch 
closely; to observe the actions of. 

Take more men 

And scout him round. B yonson. 

2. To range over for the purpose of dis- 
covery; as, to scout the plain. Swift 

Scout (skout), V. t. [ Icel. akuta , a taunt ; per- 
haps from root of shoot.] To sneer at ; to 
treat with disdain and contempt; to reject 
with scorn. ‘ Flout 'em and scout 'em, and 
scout ’em and flout ’em.’ Shak. 

As for the idea of being jealous of Glorvina (Glor- 
Vina indeed 1 ) Amelia would have scouted it, if an 
angel from heaven had hinted it to her Thackeray. 

Scout t (skout), n (Icel. akuti, a cave formed 
by jutting rocks; akuta, to jut out. ] A high 
rock. 

Scout t (skout), n. [Icel. akuta, Dan, akude, 
a small craft; D. achuit, a boat, a barge.] A 
swift sailing-boat. Pepya. 

Scoutb, ScO'Wtb (skouth), n [Icel. akotha, 
to look after ; to view ] Room ; liberty to 
range; scope. [Scotch.] 

Scoutber, Scowtber (skou'THer), v. t [For- 
merly also scolder; perhaps from scald.] To 
scorch; to Are hastily on a gridiron. [Scotch ] 

Scouther (skou'THer), n. A hasty toasting; 
a alight scorching [Scotch.] 

I'll Just tell ye ac thing, neighbour, that if things 
be otherwise than weel wT Grace Armstrong, I’se gie 
you a scouther, if there be a tar-barrcl in the five 
parishes. 5 »r IV Scott 

BC0'?an-l0de (sk5'van-16d), n In viining, a 
lode having no native oxide of iron on its 
back or near the surface. 

Scovel (skuv'l), 71. (W. ysgvJbell, from ysgnb, 
a broom, L scopa.] A mop for sweeping 
ovens; a malkin. 

Scow (skou). n (D. aehouw, a ferry-boat.] 

I . A kind of large flat-bottomed boat used 
chiefly as a lighter; a pram. — 2. A small 
boat made of willows, &c . and covered 
with skins; a ferry-boat. 

Scow (skou), v.t To transport in a scow. 

Bcowert (skou'^r), v.t To scour. 

Scowererl (skour'Ar). n. A scourer 

Scowl (skoul), e.t. (A. Sax. sdU, acedl, in 
scAl-r ged, scedl-iged, squint-eyed; Dan. 
akuXe, to look with downcast eyes, to scowl; 
Icel. akada, to make a wry face ; G. achulen 
and L.G. acheUen, to squint; and Sc. ahowl, 
akyovol, to make W 17 mouths insultingly.] 
1. To wrinkle the brows, as in frovmlng or 
displeasure ; to put on a frowning look ; to 
look sour, sullen, severe, or angry. 

She scowld and frown’d with froward countenance. 

Spenser. 


2. To look gloomy, frowning, daik. or tarn* 
pestuous. ‘The hea vena ^ Thtm- 
son. 

Scowl (skoul), V. t To look at or drive with 
a scowl or frowns. Milton. 

Scowl (skoul), n. 1. A deep angry frown by 
depressing the brows; the expression of dis- 
pleasure, sullennesB, or discontent in the 
countenance.— 2. Gloom; dark or tempestu- 
ous aspect, as of the heavens. 

A ruddy storm, whose scowl 
Made heaven's radiant face look foul. Crashem. 

Scowling (skonl'lng), a. Characterized by a 
sullen, severe, or angi^ look; gloomy, as with 
anger or hate ; frowning sullenly or gloomily. 

‘ A dark scowling face.’ Edvn. Rev. 
ScowUngly (skoul'ing-li), adv. In a scowl- 
ing manner ; with a wrinkled frowning as- 
pect; with a sullen look. 

Sorahbed-eggB (skrabt'egz), n. pi. A lenten 
dish consisting of eggs boiled hard, chopped 
and mixed with a seasoning of butter, salt, 
and pepper. 

Scrabble (skrab'l), v.i. pret. scrabbled; ppr. 
scrabbling. [Perhaps from same root as 
L. seribo, to write, or a dim. of scrape; 
comp. D krabheln, to scrape, to scrabble; 
G. krabheln, to grope, to crawl; and E. 
scribble and scramble. ] 1. To make irregu- 
lar, crooked, or immeauing marks; to scrawl; 
to scribble. 

And he . feigned himself mad in their hands, 
and scrabbled on tnc doors of the a^te. 

X Sam. xxi. 13. 

2. To scrape, paw, or scratch with the hands; 
to move along on the hands and knees ; to 
scramble; as, to scrabble up a cliff or a tree. 
[Old and provincial. ] 

Scrabble (skrab'l), v t To mark with irregu- 
lar lines or letters; as, to scrabble paper. 
Scrabble ( skrab'l), n. 1 . A scribble; a scrawl 
2. A moving on the hands and knees; a 
scramble 

Scraber (skra'b^r), n A local name for the 
black guillemot. See Guillemot, 

Scrafflto ( skra-fe'to ), n. [It .from acraffiare, 
to scratch ] In arch, same as Scratch-work. 
Scraffle (skraf'l), v.i. [A form of scrabble 
or scramble.] 1, To scramble; to struggle; 
hence, to wrangle or quarrel. HalliweU.-— 

2. To be busy or industrious. Brockett— 

3. To shuffle; to use evasion. Oroae. [Ob- 
solete or provincial in all senses,] 

Scrag (skrag), n. [Comp. Gael, screag, 
parcTieu, shrivelled; Icel. akrbggs-ligr, 
scraggy, gaunt; Skrbggr, a name of a giant 
Akin Sc. scrog, a stunted bush. ] 1. Something 
thin or lean, with roughness. —2. A raw- 
boned person. [Vulgar.] — 3. A crooked 
branch. (Provincial English.] — 5cragf of 
mutton, the bony part of the neck of a 
sheep’s carcass ; hence, in contempt, a per- 
son's neck. 

Scragged (skrag'ed), a. [See above.] 1. Rough 
with iiregular points or a broken surface ; 
full of asperities ; scraggy. ' The scragged 
and thorny lectures of monkish and miser- 
able sophistry. ’ M ilton. —2. Lean with rough- 
ness. 

Scraggedness (skrag'ed-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being scragged ; leanness, or 
leanness with roughness ; roughness occa- 
sioned by broken irregular points. 
Bcragglly (skrag'i-li), adv. In a scraggy 
manner; with leanness and rot^hness. 
Bcragglness (skrag'i-nes), n. 'The state or 
qu^ty of being scraggy; leanness; rugged- 
uess; roughness. 

Scraggy (skrag'i), a. [SeeSoRAa.] 1. Having 
an Irregular broken surface; rough with ir- 
regular points; rugged; scragged. 

A scraggy rock, whose prominence 
Half overshades ihe ocean. J. Philips. 

2. Lean ; thin ; bony. ‘ A bevy of dowagers 
stout or scraggy.' Thackeray. 

Scrag - necked ( skrag'nekt ), a. Having a 
long, thin, scraggy neck 
Scrtucb, Soralab (skraCh), v.i. To scream 
hoarsely; to ^riek; to screech; to utter 
a loud shrill sound; to cry as a fowl. 
‘Paitricks acraickin loud at e'en.’ Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

Scralcb, Soraigb (skr&Ch), n. k scream; 
a shriek. 

8 craich- 0 *-day (skr^h'6-da), n The first 
appearance of dawn ; daybreak. See SORBIOH- 
OP-DAT. [Scotch.] 

Scramble (skram'bl), v.i. pret. <fc pp. scram- 
bled; ppr. acrambling. (Freq. and dim. of 
PTov. E. acramb, to pull or rake with the 
hands; allied to I) acrammeji, to scratch; 
Dan. akramle, to ramble; Sw. akramla, to 
clatter; and probably also to scrabble, 
scrape.] 1. To move or climb by seizing 


ch, oAaln; 6h, Sc. locfc; g,yo; j.job; h, Fr. ton; ns,»ng; th, t/ien; th, thin; w, wig; wh, wWg; zh, arare.— See Key. 
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objects with the hand and drawing the body 
forward; to move on all fours; as, to tmm- 
ble up a cliff.— 2. To seise or catch eagerly 
at anything that is desired; to struggle for 
or seise before others something thrown 
upon the ground ; to catch at or strive for 
rudely or without ceremony. 

Of other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast. 

Miiton. 

Scramble (skram'bl), n. l. The act of scram- 
bling or clambering —2. An eager contest 
for something, in which one endeavours to 
get the thing before another; an uncere- 
monious straggle with pushing and jostling. 

Somebody threw a handful of apples among them, 
that set them presently together by the ears upon 
tYie scramble Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Scramble ( skram'bl ), v. t. To do anything 
in a hurried random fashion ; to mix and 
cook in a confused mass; as, to scramble 
eggs. 

Juliet, scrambling up her hair, darted into the 
house to prepare the tea. Lord Lytton. 

Scrambler (Skrambl^r), n One who scram- 
bles. ‘ All the little scramblers after fame. ’ 
Addison. 

Sorambllng (skram'bling), p. and a. Ir- 
regular; straggling; ra^mblmg: haphazard; 
random. ‘A huge old scrambling bedroom.* 
Sir W. Scott. 

Soramblingly (skram'bling-li), adv. In a 
scrambling manner ; by seizing or catching 
at eagerly. 

Scrancb (skransh), v. t. [Probably imitative ; 
D. schransen, to scranch; G. schranzen, to 
eat greedily. The word is the same as 
cranch, craunch, with « prefixed. Comp. 
creak, skreak; cringe, scringe J To grind 
with the teeth, and with a crackling sound; 
to craunch. [Colloq.] 

ScranEy (skrangk'i), a. [A form of scraggy 
with n interposed See Scrag.] Lank; 
slender. Prof. Wilton. [Scotch.] 

Sorannel (skran'el), a. [Allied to scranny, 
scrawny, thin, meagre ; Icel. skran, refuse ; 
comp Ir. and Gael, crion, withered, little, 
mean.] Slight; poor; thin; slender; miser- 
able. ‘ Their scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw ’ Milton. 

He is to twaing harps for thee and blow through 
scrannel pipes Carlyle. 

Scranny ( skran 'i ), a. [See above. ] Thin ; 
lean; scrannel; scrawny. [Provincial Eng- 
lish.] 

Scrap (skrap), n. [Formerly scrape ; Icel 
strap, scraps, trifles ; from the verb to 
scrape.) 1. A small piece, properly some- 
thing scraped off; a detached, incomplete 
portion ; a bit ; a fragment ; a crumb ; as, 
scraps of meat 

They have been at a great feast of languages, and 
stole* the scraps. S/utb. 

2. A detached piece, portion, or fragment of 
something written or printed; a short or 
unconnected extract; aa, scraps of history 
or poetry ‘Scraps of fhundrous epic lilted 
out.’ Tennyson.— Z. A picture^ suited for a 
scrap-book, or for ornamenting screens, 
boxes, <kc. ; as, coloured scraps; photo- 
graphic scraps. — 4. pi. The skinny residuum 
of melted fat. 

Scrap (skrajp), v.t. pret & pp. scrapped; 
ppr. scrapping. To send to the scrap-lieap; 
to treat as scrap-metal. 

Bcrap*book (Skrap'buk), n. A book for 
holding scraps ; a nook for keeping prints, 
short pieces of poetry or prose ; an album. 
Scrape (skrap), s.t. pret. <fe pp scraped; ppr, 
scraping. [Directly from Icel. skrapa, to 
scraj^, to clatter, to scratch; cog, with 
A Sax. sorsopan, to scrape; L.G. and D. 
sckrapen, also schrahben, Dan, skrabe, to 
scrape, to scratch ] 1. To rub the surface 
of with a sharp or rough instrument, or with 
something hard ; to deprive of the surface 
by the light action of a sharp instrument; to 
gnite harshly over; to abrade. 

A hundred f(X>tsteps scrape the nurble hall Pope. 

2. To clean by rubbing with something sharp 
or hard. ‘ Nor scrape trencher, nor wash 
dish.’ Shak. Lev, xfv. 41. ~ 3. To remove 
or take off by rubbing; to erase. 

I will also scrape her dust from her, and make her 
like the top of a rock. Ezck xxvl. 4. 

Like the sanctimonious pirate, that went to sea 
with the ten commandments, but scraped one out of 
the table SHak. 

4. To collect by laborious effort ; to gather 
by small gains or savings; to acquire, save, 
or gather pennrionsly; usuaUy with together; 
aa, to scrape a sum of money t^ether. 


Kite, far. fat, fgU; m6, met, h^r; 


^The nonconformists did not choose, but 
scraped subscribers.* Fuller. 

Let the government be ruined by his avarice, if by 
avarice he can scrape together so much as to make 
his peace. South. 

5. In public meetings, Ac., to express dis- 
approbation of or attempt to drown the 
voice of by drawing the feet over the floor. 
—To scrape acquaintance with a person, to 
make one’s self acquainted, lit. by bowing 
or scraping; to insinuate one’s self into a 
person’s acquaintance. 

Scrape (skrap), v i. 1. To roughen or re- 
move a surface by rubbing; to make a harsh 
noise by rubbing; to make a harsh noise.— 
2. To play awkwardly on a violin or such 
like instrument. 

To arrive at this surprising expedition, this musi- 
cal legerdemain, it is indeed aecessary to do little 
else than scrape and pipe. Dr. Knox. 

8 To make an awkward bow, with a draw- 
ing back of the foot. 

Scrape (skrap), n [From the verb.] 1. The 
act or noise of scraping; a rubbing over 
with something that roughens or removes 
the surface; hence, the effect of scraping or 
rubbing ; as, a noisy scrape on a floor ; the 
scrape of a pen.— 2. An awkward bow accom- 
panied with a scraping of the foot —8. A 
disagreeable predicament ; a perplexing or 
embarrassing position; a diflftculty; per- 
plexity; distress ^11 who find themselves 
in a scrape.' Sir W. Scott. [Colloq ] 

The too eager pursuit of this his old enemy through 
thick and thin has led him into many of these scrapes. 

IVarbitrton. 

Scrape-peimy ( skrap 'pen-i), n. A miser; 
a penunous money hoarder. 

Scraper ( skrap '6r), n. 1. An instrument 
with which anything is scraped; specifically, 

(a) a metal instrument, placed at or near j 

the door of a house, upon which to scrape or 
clean the shoes, (b) An instrument drawn 
by oxen or horses, and used for scraping 
earth in making or repairing roads, digging 
cellars, canals, Ac. , and generally in raising 
and removing loosened soil, Ac , to a short 
distance, (c) A large hoe used in cleaning 
roads, court-yards, cow-houses, Ac. (d) An 
instrument hav- 
ing two or 
three sides or 
edges for clean- 
ing the planks, 
masts, or decks 
of ships, Ac 
(e) In engr. a tool Scraper for Ships. 

with a three- 

edged blade for removing the ridge which 
rises in a copper-plate by the use of the 
graver or dry point. (/) In lithography, 
a board in a lithographic press whose edge 
is lowered on the tympan-sheet to bring 
the requisite pressure upon the paper which 
lies upon the inked stone. — 2. One who 
scrapes ; specifically, (a) a miser ; one who 
gathers property by penurious diligence and 
small savings; a scrape-penny. 

Be thrifty but not covetous, therefore give 

Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due 

Never was jcra/rr brave man G. Herbert. 

(b) An awkward fiddler. Cowley. 
SorajMr-mAClLine (skrap^er-ma-shen). n. 

An old form of lithographic press, in which 
the stone and the paper for the impression, 
with a backing, was run l)eneath a straight 
edge pressed violently upon the object pass- 
ing beneath. It is now supplanted by the 
roller-press. 

Scrapescallt (skrap*ikal). n. A miser; a 
scrape^nny. Withais. 

Scrap-forging (skrap'frirj-ing), n. A forg- 
ing made of scrap-iron. 

Sorap-lieap (akrap hep), n. A heap of 
scrap-iron. 

Scrapiana (skrap-i-a'na), n. pi. A collec- 
tion of literary scraps. Fclec. Rev. 
Scraping (skrip'ing), n. 1 . The act of one 
that scrapes.— 2. That which is scraped off 
from a substance, or is collected by scrap- 
ing, raking, or rubbing; as, the scrapings of 
the street. 

Scraplngly (skr&p'ing-ll), adv. In a scrap- 
ing manner; by scraping. 

Scraping-plane (skr&j/ing-plaiO.n. A plane 
having a vertical cutter or bit, with an edge 
ground at an angle of 70* or 80*, adjusted by 
tt vertical screw, and held in place by an 
end screw and block, used by workers in 
iron, steel, brass, ivory, and hard woods. 
Scrap-Iron (8krai>'i-6rn). n. Old iron, cut- 
tings of plates, and other miscellaneous 
fragments of iron accumulated for remelt- 
ing. Wrought scrap-iron consists of cut- 


pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tflhe, tub, bqll; 


tings, olippings, and wovn-out small arti- 
oles, such as horse-shoe nails, Ac.; when 
carefully selected and rewrought the pro- 
duct possesses superior toughness and mal- 
leability. 

Scrap-metal (skrap'met-al), n. A term ap- 
plied to fragments of any kind of metal which 
are only of use for remelting. 

Scrappy (skrap^i), a. Consisting of scraps. 
‘A dreadfully scraj^ dinner, the evident 
remains of a party to which I didn’t invite 
you.' Thackeray. [Colloq] 

Soratt (skrat), v.t. [A form of scratch.) To 
scratch. 

It is an ordinary thing for women to scrat the faces 
of such as they suspect. Burton. 

Scrat t (skrat), v.t. To rake; to search. Mir. 
for Mags. 

Soratt (skrat), n. An hermaphrodite. 
Scratoh (skrach), v.t. [O.S. cratch, to 
scratch; O.D. kratsen, Sw. kratsa, Dan. 
kradse, G. kratzen, to scratch. The s does 
not properly belong to the word, but has 
probably been prefixed through the influence 
of scrape, Ac. ] 1. To rub, tear, or mark the 
surface of with something shaip; to wound 
slightly by a point or points; as, to scratch 
the cheeks with the nails; to scratch the 
earth with a rake; to scratch the hands or 
face with a pin or the like. * A sort of small 
sand-coloured stones, so hard as to scratch 
glass.' N. Grew. 

Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 

Scratching her legs that one shall swear she bleeds 
Shah. 

2. To rub or scrape with the nails so as not 
to wound. 

Be mindful, when invention fails. 

To scratch your head and bite your nails S^vt/t. 

8. To write or draw awkwardly; as, to 
scratch out a pamphlet. Swift— To dig 
or excavate with the claws; as, some ani- 
mals scratch holes in which they burrow.— 
6. To erase or blot out; to obliterate; to ex- 
punge; specifically, in horse-racing, to erase, 
as the name of a horse from the list of 
starters. ‘Made my lord scratch him for 
the Two Thousand.’ Macmillan’s Mag. 

He retires on his pension, and then when his last 
hour is near, his last act is to trv and get his name 
sa-atched, so that he may not die in the service of 
the stranger //' I! Russell 

— To scratch out, to erase; to rub out; to ob- 
literate 

Scratch (skrach), v.i. To use the nails, 
claws, or the like, in tearing the surface, or 
in digging; as, the gallinaceous hen scratches 
for her chickens ‘Dull tame things . . 
that will neither bite nor scratch.’ Dr. H 
More 

Scratch (skrach), n. 1. A break in the sur- 
face of a thing made by scratching, or by 
rubbing with anything pointed; a slight 
furrow ; a score ; as, a scratch on timber or 
glass. 

The coarse file . . . makes deep scratches in the 
work yvs. Moxon. 

2 A Blight wound; a laceration; a slight in- 
cision. 'These nails with scratches shall de- 
form my breast.’ Prior 

God forbid a .shallow scratch should drive 
The Prince of Wales from such a field as this 
Shak 

8. A kind of wig covering only a part of the 
head.— 4. In pugilism, a line drawn across 
the prize-ring, up to which boxers are 
brought when they join fight; hence the vul- 
gar jmrase, to come up to the scratch, mean- 
ing, to stand to the consequences, or appear 
when expected. -6. In handicapped compe- 
Utions,the starting-point. or the time of start- 
ing for those competitors who are allowed 
no advantage at the start ; also, a competitor 
allowed no advantage.-^. In billiards, an 
accidental, successful stroke; a fluke.— 7. A 
calcareous, earthy, or stony substance which 
separates from sea-water in boiling It for 
salt. Rees.—Z. pi. A disease in horses, con- 
sisting of dry chaps, rifts, or scabs, between 
the heel and pastern- joint.— Scratch, 
the devil. 

He did nothing but acratch, scratch, scratch, until 
I thought it was Old Scratch himself. Marryat. 

Scratch (skrach), a. Taken at random or 
haphazard, or without regard to qualifica- 
tions; taken indiscriminately; heteroge- 
neous [Colloq.] 

The corps is a family gathered together like what 
jockeys call a ' screetch team.’ A wheeler here, and 
a leader there, with just smartness enough to soar 
above the level of a ewii audience. Lever, 

Compared with the Oxford men. those sent up by 
Cambridge were on this occasion Uttle better than a 
scratch crew. Times neiospaper. 
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Boratob’back (Bkr«ch'bak), n. 1 . A toy 
which when drawn acrow a person’s back 
produces a noise as if his coat were tom. 
Jjord Lytt(n\.~~2. An implement formerly 
used by ladies for scratching themselves, 
consisting of an artificial hand or claws 
attached to a handle. 

8crat0h>l)ruBlX (skrach brush), n. A cylin- 
drical bundle of fine steel or brass wire 
bound tightly in the centre, with the ends 
projecting at both extremities so as to form 
a stiff brush for cleaning and scratching 
metals preparatory to gilding and silver- 
ing, for cleaning files, and for other pui*- 
poses. 

SoratOll'Oradle (skrach'kra-dl), n. Cratch- 
cradle. See Cat 8-cRAi>LE. 

Bcratoher (skrnch'^r), n. One who or that 
which scratches; specifically, a bird which 
scratches for food, as the common fowl; 
one of the Rasores. 

Btnratchlngly (skrach'ing-li), adv. With the 
action of scratching ‘Like a cat when 
scratchirigly she wheels after a mouse.’ Sir 
P. Sidney. 

BcratChl^S (skrach'in^), n. pi [Comp. 
Scratch, n. 7 Possibly it may be a corrup- 
tion of searcings, from scarce, a sieve ] Re- 
fuse matter strained out of fat when it is 
melted and purified. [Provincial English.] 

She'd take a bjji cullendar to strain her lard wi' and 
then wonder as the scratchtn^s run through 

Geoi^e Eliot. 

Scratch -pan (skrach'pan), n. A pan in 
salt-works to receive the scratch 

Scratch-race (8krach'ra8),n. A race in which 
the competitors are either drawn by lot or 
taken without regard to qualifications ; a race 
without restrictions 

Bcratch-weed(8krach'wed),n. A rough com- 
mon weed of the genus Galium (G. Aparim). 


Galled also Cleavers, Quose-graes, Catch-weed, 
See Galium. 

Bcratoh-wlg (skrach^wig), n. A kind of wig 
that covers only a portion of the head. 

‘ Small scratch-wigs without powder. ’ Thack- 
eray. 

Scratch-work (Skrach'werk), n. A species 
of fresco consisting of a coloured plaster 
laid on the face of a building, &c., and 
covered with a white one, which being 
scratched through to any design the col- 
oured work appears and makes the contrast. 
Scrattle (skratl), v.i. [No doubt a form 
suggested by scratch, or partly bv to scuttle.] 
To scramble; to scuttle. [Provincial.] ,, 

'T was dark fiarts and Popish then ; and nobody 
knowed nothing, nor got no schooling, nor cared for 
nothing but scrattlmg up and down aJongshore like 
to prawns in a pule. Kingsley 

In another minute a bouncing and scratthng was 
heard on the stairs and a white Dull-dogrushed in. 

/ . Hughes 

Scraw (skrft), n. [Ir. scralh, a turf. ] A turf ; 
a sod. [Irish.] 

Neither should that odious custom be allowed of 
cutting scraius (as they call them), which is flaying 
off the green surface of tlic ground, to cover their 
cabins or make np their ditches. Swift. 

Scrawl (skrftl), v.t. [Probably a contracted 
form of scrabble; comp. D schravelen, schra- 
felen, to scrape or scratch.] To draw or 
mark awkwardly and irregularly with a pen, 
pencil, or other instrument; to write awk- 
wardly, hastily, or imperfectly; to scribble; 
as, to scrawl a letter; also, to make irregular 
lines or bad writing on; as, to scrawl a piece 
of paper. 

Peruse niy leaves through ev’ry part 
And thniic thou seest its owner’s heart, 

Scrawl'd o'er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as senseless, and as light. Swift. 

Scrawl (skrivl), v.i l. To write unskilfully 
and inelegantly. ‘ Though with a golden pen 


yoiieerawU Swift.— 2. f To creep; to orawt 
Ainsworth. 

Scrawl (akrgl), n. i. A piece of unskilful 
or inelegant writing, or a piece of hasty, 
bad writing. ‘Loose, straggling soratefs they 
were.’ Dickens. 

Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome his 
letters would be, writ to you, la which I inserted my 
scrawl. Pope. 

2. In New England, a ragged broken branch 
of a tree or ouier brush-wood. 

Scrawler (Skral'dr), n. One who scrawls; a 
hasty or awkward writer. 

Scrawm (skram), v.t. [Lit. to scar or make 
scars in ; Icel. skrdma, Dan. skramme, a 
scar; probably from root of scrape.] To 
tear ; to scratch. [Northern provincial Eng- 
lish.] 

He scrawm'd an’ scratted my faace like a cat. 

Tennyson {Northern Cobbler) 

Scrawny (skrg'ni), a. [Allied to scrannel. 
See Scrannel.] Meagre; wasted; raw-boned; 
scranny. [Local.] 

Scray (skrft), n. [W. yscraen, the scray. ] 
Sterna Hirundo, the sea - swallow ; the 
common tern. 

Screable t (skrS'a-bl), a. [L. screabilis, from 
sereo, to spit out.] That may be spit out. 

Screak t (skrftk), v.i. [An older and northern 
form of screech, shriek, which are weakened 
forms; Sw. skrika, Icel. skroskja, to screak. 
It is equivalent to creak, with prefixed intens. 
s, and is no doubt imitative. See SCREECH.] 
To utter suddenly a sharp, shrill sound or 
outcry; to scream or screech; also, to creak, 
as a door or wheel. Written also Screeke 
and Scrike. See SCREECH. 

I would become a cat 
To combat with the creeping mouse 
And scratch the scretktng rat Turberville. 

Screak t (skrek), n. A creaking; a screech. 


SUPPLEMENT 

CONTAINING 

ADDITIONAL WOEDS AND ADDITIONAL MEANINGS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


Cross references arc to articles in the body of the work unless where the Supplement is expressly referred to 
Additions to articles are marked [add.]. 


Laager (IWr), ?1 [D , a camp; akin to 
leaguer, beleaguer.] In Soutli Africa, a 
method of arranging the wagons of a travel- 
’ing party so as to form a defence against 
enemies; an encampment. 

Laager arrange so as to 

form a laager. See above. 

Labret (lab ret), n. [From L. labrum, a\ip.] 
A lip ornament worn by certain savage 
peoples, consisting of a piece of bone, wood, 
or the like, inserted into an orifice specially 
made for the purpose. 

Labyrlntb, «. [add.] The name is also up- 
plied to various intricate arrangements of 



buidi or lines widely used for ornamenta- 
tion. Labyrinths of mosaic work were early 
adopted as ornaments in the floors of Chris- 


tian churches, and some of these were in- 
tended to be used as means of gaming 
favour with Heaven, all their turns and 
windings being followed by the pious on 
their knees in lieu of a pilgrimage The 
labyrinth shown in the cut Is one of this 
kind. 

Labyrinth (laVi-rtnth), v.t To shut up, 
inclose, or entangle in a maze or labyrinth. 
Keats, [Rare.] 

Lacing, [add.] A border or edging on a 
bird’s feathers differently coloured from the 
rest. 

Lackt (lak), v.t [Akin to lack, to want, 
want; Icel. lalcr, defective.] To pierce the 
hull of with cannon shot. 

Alongside ran bold Captain John, and with his 
next shot, says his son, an eye-witness, lacked the 
admiral through and through Kingsley 

Lack-thought (lak'thRt), a. Wanting or 
lacking thought; foolish: stupid; vacant. 
‘An air so lack-thought and lackadaisycal. ’ 
Southey 

Lacune (la-kfln'), n, a lacuna; a small empty 
space; a gap; a hiatus [Rare.] 

A little wit. or as that is not always at hand, a little 
impudence instead of it, throws its rampant bnai 
over dry lacunes. Lander, 

Lacunoslty, (la-ka-nosfi-ti), n. The state of 
being laounous or lacuuose; state of having 
gaps or defects 

Lacunous. [add.] Having lacunsQ, omissions, 
or defects. 

lArtln (lad'in), n. [Corrupted from Latin.] 


A branch of the Romanic. Rom an sell, or 
Rhaetian language spoken in some parts of 
Switzerland and Tyrol. 

Ladino (Ift-de'no), n. [Sp.] A Central Ame- 
rican name for a half-bred descendant of 
white and Indian parents; a mestizo. 

Lady, n. [add.] A calcareous apparatus in 
the stomach of the lobster, the function of 
which is the crushing of the food. 

Lady-clock (Ift’di-klok), n. [Lady is the 
Virgin, clock, a beetle.] The lady -bird. 
Charlotte Bronte. 

Lady-help (Ift'di-help), n. A lady who en- 
gages to malce herself useful in a household 
on the understanding that she is to be re- 
garded as a member of the family rather 
than as a servant. 

Lag-belUed (lag'bel-lid), a. Having a slack, 
drooping belly. * Lag-bellied to&d.’ Bood. 

Lagoxnorphio, Lagomorphous (lag-o- 
mor'fik, lag-o-moFfua), a. [Gr. logos, a hare, 
morphs, form.] Having the form or appear- 
ance of a hare; leporine. , . . . 

Laicize (IftM-sIz). v t. pret. & pp. laicized; 
ppr. laicizing. [From Ictic.] To render lay 
or laic; to deprive of clerical character. 

Lam Oam). v.t. pret & pp. lam^d; ppr. 
lamming. [Same as Lamm, which see ] lo 
thrash; to beat; to lamm. ‘Pummel and 
tom her well.’ James Smith 

Lamarckism (la-mftrk'izm), n. The theory 
propounded by Lamarck, a French natu- 
ralist, that all species of plants and animals 
are descended from a common simple form. 
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Tjitwmii.«, n. Lawmmf an 

ironical term equivalent to the clasaic 
< Greek calende’ that ie, a time that will 
never come. 

He is writinjf a treatise which wiU be published 
probably about the time the Thames is purified, in 
the season of latter Lammas. Kingsley. 

Lanca8terian(lan>kaa-t€Yi-an), a. Pertain- 
ing to the system of education brought 
prominently before the public by Josenh 
Lancaster. The principal feature of the 
system was the teaching of the younger 
pupils by the more advanced students, 
called monitors; hence, the terms monito- 
rial and mutual instruction system some- 
times used as equivalents. 

LancaBtrian (lac-kas^tri-an), n. In JEng 
hist an adherent of the descendants of John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who was the 
fourth son of Edward III., and whose ^and- 
sou, Henry Bolingbroke (afterwards Henry 
IV.), claimed the crown by right of that de- 
scent. The claims of the opposite party (the 
Yorkists) were founded on the descent of 
their head from Lionel, Duke of York, third 
son of Edward III. The thirty years’ struggle 
for the crown (the War of the Roses— 1456- 
86) was terminated when Henry VII. of the 
House of Lancaster defeated Richard III. 
and married Elizabeth, heiress of the House 
of York. I 

Lance, [add.]— Hof?/ lance, an instrument 
used in the Greek Church to divide the | 
communion bread. It has an orna- 
mental handle terminating in a cross 
below and a blade resembling the 
point of a lance. 

Land-grabl>er (land'grah.6r), n. One 
who grabs or seizes land; one who 
occupies or gets possession of land 
unfairly; in Ireland, commonly said 
of one who takes laud from which a 
tenant has been evicted. [Colloq.] 
Landing-Stase (landlng-staj), 71. A 
stage or plauorm, freouently so con- 
structed as to rise and fall with the 
tide, for the convenience of landing 
or shipping passengers and goods. Holy 
Landlocked (land'lokt), a i In- Lance, 
closed or encompassed by land; shut 
in ou almost all sides by laud.— 2. Living in 
water inclosed by land; living in fresh water 
and not entering the sea. The name la7ui- 
locked salmon is given to one or two species 
that always live in lakes or rivers. There 
is an American species that it has been 
proposed to introduce into certain British 
waters. 

Landlordism (land’lord-izm), n. The feel- 
ing and ways of acting supposed to be 
characteristic of landlords or landed pro- 
prietors as a body; the system or practice 
of having the land owned by landlords, who 
let It to tenants. J S. Mill. 

Land-side (land'sid), 71. The Hat side of a 
plough, or that which presses against the 
unploughed land. 

Languescent (lang-gwes'ent), a. [L lan- 
guescem, from langueo. See LANGUID.] 
Growing languid or tired. Carlyle. 
Lanoline (lau^o-lin), n. [From L. tana, wool, 
oleum, oil.] An oily or greasy substance 
obtained from unwashed wool, and said to 
have valuable therapeutic properties os a 
basis for ointments, &e. 

Lap, 7( [add.] In pedestrian matches and 
similar contests, tne whole length of the 
course along which the competitors have to 
go a certain number of times to complete a 
specified distance; thus in a course of 440 
yards long a pedestrian would have to do 
four laps or lengths before completing a 
mile. 

Laparotomy (lap-a-rot'o-mi), n. [Gr. lap- 
ara, the loins, and tom(‘, a cutting.} In 
surg. a catting into the abdominal cavity. 
Lap-lXMUrd (lap'bdrd), 7i. A board resting 
on the lap, employed by tailors for cutting 
out or ironing work upon. 

Larcken G&rch'en), a. Of or pertaining to 
larch. * Larchen trees. ’ Keats. 

Larrildn (lartl-kin), n. [Origin doubtful; 
perhaps connected with verb to lark.] A 
name in Australia for a turbulent fellow or 
rowdy; a blackguard of the streets; a mis- 
chievous loafer. 

Laryarlum (lar-va'ri-um), n. pi. Larvarla 
(lar-v&'rl-a). [From larva.] 1. A case or 
covering made by a larva for itself.— 2. A 
place where insects are kept and hatched. 
lAtin. [add.] Latin races or peoples, the 
peoples that speak the Romance tongues, 
which are descended from the Latin— the 
Italians, French, Spaniards, &c. 



LatlRert (la^tin-drX n. Same as Latinist. 
See Latduer. 

IiayeXLdsr Ga'ven-dAr), v.t. To sprinkle or 
scent with lavender. 

The solemn clerk goes lavettdered and shorn. 

Hood. 

Law, n. [add.] An allowance in distance 
or time granted to a weaker competitor in 
a race or the like; permission given to one 
competitor to start a certain distance ahead, 
or a certain time before another, in order 
to equalize the chances of winning. 

This wtnged Pegasus posts and speeds after men, 
easily gives them Taw, fetches them up again. 

A. H'ard. 

Lay, 71. [add.] A slang term for a scheme 
or plan; often the particular line or branch 
of his profession that a thief or other rogue 
adopts, or his held of operations. 

' The kinchins, my dear,* said Fagin, Mb the young 
children that’s sent on errands by their mothers with 
sixpences and shiiitngs; and the lay is ju.st to take 
their money away.’ Dickens. 

Leaderette (ISd-er-etO, n. A short leader 
or leading article in a newspaper. 
Leather-board (lerH'^r-bdrd), 71. A kind 
of artificial leather, composed of leather 
scraps, oakum, canvas waste, paper, <tc., 
mixed together, rendered adhesive by glue 
or cement, and rolled into sheets. 

Leevthus (les'l-thus), n pi. Let^hl (les'l- 
thi). [Gr. anoil-vase.] Inartmaiol. 

a name for certain ancient Greek vases of 
comparatively small size, tall and slender 
in shape, with a narrow neck to which a 
handle is attached, often decorated with 
figures and designs of remarkable beauty 
and'artlstic excellence. 

Leding (is'ding), n. [Comp. Dan. leding, a 
warlike expedition; Teel, leithangr, a naval 
force.] An expedition by sea. [Rare.] 

He is to teach me tog^oledtng, as the Norsemen 
call It, like you. Robert laughed. A bint at bis 
piratical attempts pleased his vanity. Kingsley. 

Legion (le' jon), v.t. To enroll or form into 
a legion. ' Legioned soldiers.* Keats 
Leglet (leg'let), 71. [Comp, artrilet, anklet] 
An ornament for the leg, resembling an 
anklet. 

LekythOS (leki-thos), n. Same as Lecythus 
(see above). 

l^murine, Lemuroid (lem'u-riu, lem'u- 
roid), a. Pertaining to the lemurs; having 
characters like those of the lemurs 
LentOld (leut'oid), a [L. lens, lentis, a len- 
til, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] Shaped like 
or resembling a lens. 

Lepldomelaue (lep-i-dom'e-lan), n. [Gr. 
Upis, Lepidos, a scale, and inelas, rnelaina, 
black,] A variety of mica, jet black in 
colour, found in granitic veins, in small 
six-sided tablets, or minute opaque scales 
united in masses. Page. 

Leplsma (le-pis'maV n. [Gr. lepis, a scale.] 
The name of certain small wingless insects 
covered with silvery scales and living about 
houses. Their finely marked scales are 
often used as test-objects for microscopes. 
Lepra (lep'ra), n. [Gr. lepra, leprosy ] A 
kind of leprosy prevailing in certain parts 
of the world and regarded as contagious 
and produced by a special bacillus. 
Leprechawn. Leprecawn (lep're-kan), 71 
[Irish ] A kind of sprite or goblin of Irish 
superstition, somewhat similar to the 
brownie of Scotland. 

Leptocephallc (lep'tb-se-far'ik), a. [Gr. 
leptos, thin, kepnati the head,] Having a 
narrow skull or heaa 

LeptoprosoplC (lep'to-pro-sop'lk), a. [Or. 
leptos, thin, prosdpon, face j Having a thin 
or narrow face 

Lwtorblne, Leptorrbine (lep'to-rin), a. 
[Or. leptos, thin, rhis, rhmos, the nose.] 
Having the nose or its bones thin and 
slender. 

Letter-perfect (let'6r-p6r-fekt), a. Perfect 
to the very letter in something committed 
to memory, as an actor In his part. 

Levlratd (lev'i-rat), n. (See Lbvirate, a.] 
The leviratical system; the institution among 
the ancient Jews and certain other com- 
munities by which a man is called upon to 
marry the widow of his brother or other 
near relative. 

Levitate (lev'l-tftt), v.t [See Levitation.] 
To cause to become buoyant in the atmo- 
sphere ; to make to float in the air ; a term 
used by spiritualists, who claim the power 
of causing solid boaies to float in tne air 
through the medium of spirits. 

Levitate (lev' 1 - tat), v.i. To become light 
or buoyant, so as to rise In the air. See the 
preceding word. 


Liberal-Unionist (Ub'er-al-fin'yon-ist), n. 
A member of the Liberal party in Britts 
politics who in 1886 separated from Mr 
Gladstone on account of his scheme for 
granting Home-rule to Ireland. 
LlberataonlSt(llb-6-rft'8hon.i8t),n. A mem- 
ber of the party that advocates disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England. 

I Lidded (lid'ed). a. Having a lid or lids; 
having the lids closed. 

His eyes remained half lidded, piteous, hu^uid. 

Lie-tea (U'tfi), n. Tea-dust mixed with^'m 
or starch, and sometimes mineral matter: 
frequently sold by unprincipled dealers for 
I genuine tea. 

Life-arrow (llf'a-rO), n. An arrow carrying 
a line or cord, fired from a gun for the pur- 
pose of establishing communication between 
a vessel and the shore in cases of shipwreck. 
The arrow-head has largo barbs, so that It 
may more readily catch in the ship’s rigging. 

I Life-blood, Life's-blood (iif'biud; iifs^iud), 
n. A spasmodic quiver of the eyelid or Up, 
Called also Live-blood. 

My tipper lip had the motion in it, throbbing like 
the pulsation which we call the li/t-blood. 

Richardson, 

I Lifelikeness (Uf'llk-nes), n. The quality 
of being lifelike ; close or striking resem- 
blance ; likeness to life. * An absolute life- 
likeness of expression.' Poe. 

Life-mask (lif'mask), n. A cast in plaster 
taken from a person’s face 
Life-raft (lifroft), 7i. A raft for saving life 
In cases of shipwreck ; especially, a kind of 
raft ready made and carried on a vessel, 
forming part of its permanent outfit. 

I Llfe's-blood See Life-blood, 

Life-shot (lif'shotv n. A shot or bullet 
carrying a line, and used in the same way 
and for the same purpose as a life-rocket. 

I Llfesome (lif'sum), a. Animated; gay; 
lively. ‘More lifesmne and more gay.’ 
Coleridge. [Rare.] 

I LiEht-keeper (Ut'kep-6r). n. The person 
who has charge of the light or lantern in a 
lighthouse, light-ship, or the like. 

Like, a. [add.] Like as we lie, in golf, said 
when both sides have played the same num- 
ber of sti okes 

LiUipil^ (lil'i-pil-i), 71. [Of Australian 
origin.] A name given in Australia to the 
trees of the genus Acraena. A. elUptica is 
a handsome tree bearing abundance of 
white flowers, and having a hard close- 
grained wood. 

Lily-pad (lil'i-pad), n. One of the broad 
floating leaves of the water-lily. J. R 
Lowell [United States ] 

Limacon (lim'a-son), 71 . [Fr , from L. litnaa, 
a snail.] In ^reom. a kind of curve generated 
from a circle 

Llme-flngered (lim'fing-gferd), a. Having 
as it were the fingers covered with bird- 
lime ; hepce, thievish ; pilfering. ‘ False, 
Ibae-fmgered servants.’ Bp. Hall. 

LlmioolSB (li-mik'o-le), n.pt. [L. limus, mud, 
and colo, to inhabit] A group of Annelida 
belonging to the order Oligochteta; the mud- 
worms. 

Linmology (Um-noro-jl), 71 . [Gr. a 

hike or pool, logos, doctrine.] The doctrine, 
of lakes, their formation and phenomena. 
Limnoptlllous (llm-nof i-lus), a. [Gr. limni, 
a lake, pool, marsh ; philos, loving.] Fond 
of pools, lakes, or ma^es. or living in such. 
Linaloa (ll-na-ld'a). 71. A Mexican woori 
imported into other countries in order that 
a fragrant oil used In perfumery may be 
extracted from it 

Lingerly niug'g6r-ll). adv. Lingeriugly; 
slowly. [Rare.] 

SJie sang the refrain very low, very lingerly. 

Charlotte Bronte. 

LiUgot. See Lingbt. B. B. Browning. 
Llnnav (liu'ha), n. {Litt- probably repre- 
sents lean (comp, lean-to), and -hay=A.Sax. 
haga, an inclosure. ] A kind of shed form- 
ing part of the buUdings of a farm. R. D. 
Stackmore. 

Llnt-Wblte (lint'whit), a. As white as lint 
or flax; flaxen. * Lmt-white locia.* Bums. 
Lioness, 71. [add.] Some famous or notorious 
female personage ; some woman whom 
people are eager to see or know. [Colloq.] 
Mr. Tupman was doing the honouri of a lobster- 
salad to several lionesses. Dtekens. 

For the last three months Miss Newcome has been 
the greatest lioness in London. Thackeray. 

Llp-bom (lip'bom), o. Coming from the 
lips only; not arising from the neart; not 
cordial or genuine. *■ His cheap regard and 
his Wjp-bom words.’ Qto/rge Etioi. 
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Xip-OOmfort (lip'kum-f^rt), n. Mere Bhal< 
low words of coQBolatioD not accompanied 
by genuine sympathy. Massinger, 
ULtHOOxnforter (lipl£um-f6rt-6r), n. One 
wlio consoles or comforts with mere empty 
talk. 

Reverend lip-comforters who once a week 
Proclaim how blcNsed are the poor. Southey. 

Llp-servloe Gip'86r-vi8), n. A mere verbal 
profession of service; service proffered in 
mere talk without deeds. OladHtune. 
LiBterlaxi (lis-tS'ri-au), a. Pertaining to 
Listerism in surgery. See next art. 
IjiBt6riBXn (lis'ter-izm), n. [After Sir Joseph 
Lister, who introduced the system.] Tiie 
antiseptic method of treatment in surgery, 
the great object of which is to exclude in- 
jurious germs or bacilli from wounds by 
means of carbolic acid or otherwise. 
Literacy (lit'^r-a-si), n. The state or con- 
dition of being literate; condition as regards 
education or ability to read and write : op- 
posed to illiteracy, 

IdteratiBt (lit'dr-a-tist), n. A literary per- 
son; a writer; u litterateur. 

Every literahst of note sided with one or the other 
faction and hurled poems, or pamphlets, or essays, 
or critiques, at his antagonists. Ency. Brit. 

Lltlloft'acteur(lith o-frak't6r), n. [Fr.,from 
Gr. lithos, stone, and Fr. fraoturer, to frac- 
ture.] An explosive compound, consisting 
of about 62 parts nitro-glycerine, 30 parts 
siliceous earth and sand, 12 parts powdered 
coal, 4 parts nitrate of soda, and 2 parts 
sulphur. It is inferior for practical pur- 
poses to dynamite. 

LLthOBphere (hth'O-sfer), n. [Gr. lithos, 
stone, and sphaira, sphere,] In physical 
geog the solid portion of the earth. 

These problems allow of most general expression 
by the use of three convenient terms, two of them 
lately imported from Germany — lithosphere, hydro- 
sphere, and atmosphere— tlie hrst implying the rock 
globe whose surface is both land and sea-bed, the 
other two denoting the external envelopes. 

H. y. Mackinder. 

Llthsmen (litha'men). n. pi. [Icel.] War- 
riors; armed men. Kingsley 
Littoral (lit'to-ral), ? 1 . [See the adj.] A 
strip of territory along a coast; a coast 
region. 

Liveable, Livable (liv'a-bi), a. i. Capable 
of being lived, or of being spent or passed 
in more or less ease, comfort, or content 
‘A liveable life.' Dr. Arnold.~2 Capable 
of being lived in ; fit for residence. [Raie.J 

There will be work for five summers at least before 
the place t>i liveable Miss Auiten. 

Loaded (lod'ecl), p. and a. Magnetized by 
being brought into contact with loadstone. 
‘Pointed forth like loaded needles to the 
north.’ Prior. [Rare.] 
liObar (16'bar), a Pertaining to a lobe, as 
of the liver, lungs, or brain.— Lo6ar pneu- 
monia, pneumonia or inflammation of a 
whole lobe of the lungs, as distinguished 
from lobular pneumonia, which attacks the 
lungs in patches. 

liOCal. [add ]- Local Government the ad- 
ministration or management of the affairs 
of the subdivisions of a country, as opposed 
to the government of the country as a 
whole ; such management being under 
authorities appointed in the respective 
localities, as in counties, parishes, boroughs, 
&c. By recent British statutes local gov- 
ernment has been intrusted to parish 
councils, county councils, Ac. 

Look, v.t. [add.]— T’o lock out, to close the 
gates or doors of a place of employment 
against ; to throw out of one's employment 
by closing manufacturing or other estab- 
lishments, so as to bring workmen to the 
master’s terms. 

Look-hospital (lok'hos-pit-al), n. A hos- 
pital for tne treatment otvenereal diseases : 
so called because the inmates were formerly 
kept under lock and key, or in conflnement. 
Look-out (lok'out), n. The closing of a 
manufacturing or other place of work by 
employers ill order to bring the men to their 
terms as to hours, wages, or the like, or to 
counteract a strike. 

Loooxnotor ( 15 -k 6 -m 6 'tor), a. [L. locus, a 
place, tnotor, a mover.] In physiol, pertain- 
ing to locomotion — Locomotor ataxy, a sort 
of paralysis in which a person has not com- 
mand of his limbs, the movements of these 
being often so irregular that he cannot walk. 
Loflomn^rjU TT* (I6'k0-m6-t6"ri-um), n. [See 
above,] In biol. the mechanism or appara- 
tus by which an animal can exercise loco- 
motion 

XiOCUluB. [add.] Also used in the wider 
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sense ot one of any series of connected com- 
partments forming or belonging to one struc- 
ture. Thus the cells for receiving coffins in 
catacombs and burial vaults are loculi. See 
cut Catacomb. 

Locust (locust), v.i. To act like locusts; 
to commit ravages. [Rare.] 

This Philip and the blackfaced swarms of Spain . . , 
Come locusting upon us, eat us up. Tennyson. 

LocuBt-bean (lo'kust-bdn). n. The sweet 
od of the carob-tree, Ceratonia Siliqtui. 
ee Ceratonia. 

Lodge-gate (loj'gat), n. A gate where there 
is a lodge or house for the porter or gate- 
keeper. 

Loft (loft), V. t. In golf, to strike so as to 
cause (the ball) to rise from the ground. 
Logicality, LogicalneBS (loj-ik-al'i-ti, loj - 
ik-al-nes), n. The state or quality of being 
logical or in accordance with the laws and 
rules of logic. ‘ 'To extol tbo logicalness of 
a language ot roots.’ Whitney. 
Logographer. [add ] A name for Greek 
writers who wrote history in a simple in- 
artistic style before Herodotus. 

Log-rolling (log'rbl-ing), n. The rolling of 
logs by a number of persons working to- 
gether, 08 in lumbering or clearing land in 
America; hence, aid given mutually by per- 
sons to further each other’s ends or in- 
terests; mutual puffery. 

LoUer (lol'erb n One who lolls or lies at 
ease. ‘ Fashionable loiters by profession.’ 
Miss Edgeworth, 

Lonmynd (long'mind), a. In geol. a term 
applied to unfossillferous, or sparingly 
fossiliferous, conglomerates, grits, schists, 
and slates at the base of the Silurian sys- 
tem. They are typically developed in the 
Lmigmynd Hills, Shropshire, whence the 
name. Page. 

Long-range (long'ranj), a. Having a long 
range; carrying a ball a long distance, as 
a gun. 

Long-shore (long'shor), a. [That is, along 
shore.] Pertaining to, employed about, or 
haunting the shore, waterside, quays, or 
wharves. ‘Rascally lurching longshore 
vermin.’ Kingsley. 

Long-wall (long'wftl), a. A term applied to 
a special method of working coal in a mine 
by which the whole seam is removed. 
Loofk (Ib'fa), n. [Arabic name.] The dried 
fibrous interior of a kind of gourd (genus 
Luff a) grown in Egypt and elsewhere, used 
as a flesh-brush or scrubber in washing or 
bathing Also written Lvfa, Loo/ar. 
Loop-Ught (lop'lit), n. A small narrow 
light or window ; a loophole for the ad- 
mission ot light Jean Ingelow 
Loose-klrtle (Ibs'kbr-tl), n. A woman of 
loose character. Kingsley. [Rare ] 
Lordkln (lord'kin), n. A little or young 
lord ; a lordling Thackeray. 

Lorgnon Ooni'yon), n. [Fr , see LORGNETTE.] 
An eye-glass; also an opera-glass or lorgnette. 
Lorlc(loriik), n. Same as Lorica,\. Browning 
Lothly (lbthli),a. and adv. Same as Loathly. 
LotO, Lotto (16't6, lot'tS), n. [It. lotto, lot- 
tery.] A game of chance, played in some 
cases with a series of balls or knobs, num- 
bering from 1 to 90, with a set of cards or 
counters having corresponding numbers. 
The balls are put into a revolving urn, and 
a certain number allowed to drop one by 
one at a time . The player who holds a card 
containing a column of figures correspond- 
ing to the numbers of each of the balls suc- 
cessively dropped gains the stakes deposited 
at the commencement of the game. It Is 
usually played as a child’s game, but one 
of the many varieties of it, called Keno, is 
playetl for considerable stakes in America. 
Love-lonmeBS (luvTom-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being love-lorn. 

It was the story of that fair Gostanza who in her 
love-lornness desired to live no longer 

George Eliot. 

Low-minded (Id'mind-ed), a. Having a mind 
or spirit animated by no lofty or noble 
thoughts; grovelling; unaspiring; cowardly. 
Low-necked (15'nekt), a. Cut low in the 
neck, as a lady's dress. 

Lubra (lO'bra), n. [Australian.] A name in 
Australia for a woman of native or aboriginal 
race. 

Luoency (lu'sen-si), n. The state or quality 
of being lucent; brightness; lustre; splen- 
dour. ‘ A name of some note and lucency, 
but lucency ot the Nether-fire sort.’ Car- 
lyle. 

Ludftigal, LuclfngouB (la-sif'Q-gal, lu-si/'- 
ti-gus), a. [L. lux, luds. light, and fugto, 
to flee. ] Flying from or shunning the light. 


ft, Fr. ton; ng, slny; TH, then; th, thin; 


as certain animals, bats and oookroaohes for 
instance. 

LuotlferouB (luk-tifdr-us), a. [I. luetut, 
grief, fero, to bring.] Bringing or causing 
grief; mournful; funereal. Mxss Ferrier. 
LudbVt (lud'bi), 71. Same as Loteby. 
Luddism (lud'izm), n. [See next entry.] The 
theories or jiractices of the Luddites. 
Luddite (ludTt), n. One of a band of per- 
sons leagued originally for the purpose of 
destroying the improved manufacturing 
machinery introduced in England in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and so 
called from an idiot named Ned Lud, who 
had a propensity tor breaking stocking- 
frames. Their operations took the magni- 
tude of insurrections in 1811 and several 
subsequent years, and were not suppressed 
until numbers of the Luddites were tried 
and executed. 

Lumper, n. [add.] A militiaman. R. D. 
Blackmore. [Provincial English.] 

Luwack (Ifi'wak), n. The common para- 
doxure or palm-cat (Paradoxurus typus). 
See Palm-cat. 

Lygodlum (li-gd'di-um), n. [Gr. lygddes, 
wnlow-like, flexible, from lygos, a willow 
twig, and eidos, resemblance.] A genus of 
twining or climbing ferns, widely dispersed 
over the warmer parts of the world, and 
freijnently found in hothouse collections. 
Lymphadenoma (lim-fad'e-n6"ma), n. 
[Lymph, and Gr. adin, a gland.] A disease 
affecting the lymphatic glands. 

Lymphatic, a. [add.] Sluggish; phleg- 
matic; not readily roused or excited; dull 
as from excess of lymph or other humours 
in the body. The lymphatic or phlegmatic 
temperament is one ot those commonly 
recognized. See TEMPERAMENT. 

Lyrlsm (liriizmb n. The art or act of play- 
ing the lyre ; hence, musical performance 
generally. [Rare,] 

The (yrtsm, which had at first only manifested it- 
self by David’s sotto voce performance of ‘ My love’s 
a rose without a thorn nad gradually assumed a 
rather deafening and complex character. 

Georg^e Eltot. 

LyslB (li'sis), 71. [Gr. lysis, a solution, from 
lyb, to dissolve.] In med the gradual or 
insensible termination of a disease without 
any crisis or critical symptoms, as, in typhoid 
fever. 


M. 


M, [add.}— To have an M under (or by) tks 
girdle, to have the courtesy of addressing 
a person as Mr., Miss, or Mrs., an old 
colloquialism. 

What, plain NeveroutT methinks you might have 
an M under your gxrdle, miss. Swft. 

Machine-gun (ma-shen'gun), n. A gun that 
is loaded and fired mechanically and can 
deliver a number of projectiles simultane- 
ously or in rapid succession, having usually 
two or more separate barrels. The first 
machine-gun to come into prominence in 
warfare was the French mitrailleuse, which 



Machine-gun (Nordenfeldt) mounted on 
ship's bulwark. 


was employed In the Franco-German war. 
Another, the Gatling gun, first appeared Ip 
the United States and was used in the civil 
war. Other machine-guns now in use are- 
the Hotchkiss, Nordenfeldt, Gardner, and 
Maxim. In the Gatling and HotchkisB guns 
the barrels revolve, while In the others they 
remain fixed. The Maxim has only one 
barrel, while the others have from two to 
ten. The Gatling field-gun has ten barrels 
which revolve, and ten locks which not only 
revolve but have a backward and forward 
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notion of their own, this motion effecting 
the loading and extraction of the fired cart- 
ridges. In the HotchklsB the barrels re- 
volve, but there is only one look. While 
these both have the barrels arranged circu- 
larly the Gardner and Nordenfeldt have 
them side by side. In the Gatling, Gardner, 
and Hotchkiss the firing and extracting 
mechanism is made to work by turning a 
crank handle, in the Nordenfeldt the handle 
is moved backwards and forwards. The 
Maxim gun is self-acting, the recoil being 
utilized to work the loading, firing, and 
extracting mechanism. The first cartridge 
having been inserted and tired by hand, the 
cartridges, carried upon a canvas band, are 
brought into position automatically, and 
the firing continues until the supply is ex- 
hausted or the gunner throws the mechanism 
out of gear. The gun can fire 660 rounds 
per minute. 

macrame (ma-krft'me), n. [It ] A kind of 
ornamental fringe or lace work made of 
interlaced and knotted twine. 
Hacrencephalla Macrencephalous 
(mak^ren-se-far'ik, mak-ren-sef al-us), a. [Gr. 
makroBf long, and enkephaloa, the brain.] 
Having a long or large brain. 
Uaorognatllic (mak-rog-uatli'ik). a. [Gr. 
makros, long, gnathos, jaw.] Having long 
or prominent jaws. 

Jffacroscopic (mak-ro-skop'ik), a. [Gr. 
makros, long, skoped, to see.] Visible with 
the naked eye or without a microscope; 
megascopic. 

Macr 08 pore(mak'ro Bp6rV n. [Gr. makroa, 
long.] In bot. one of the larger or so-called 
female spores of club-mosses and various 
other plants: opposed to micronpore. 

(mad^dish), n. In cookery^ a dish 
prepared from meat, poultry, <fcc.. that had 
been already cooked and served at table. 
Madreperl (mad're-p6rl), n. lit. madre- 
wrUiy from madre, mother, andpcria, pearl.] 
Mother-of-pearl Longfellow. 

Hadrofto (ma-drS'nyo), n. [Sp., the arbu- 
tus.] A beautiful North American tree 
(ArbtUue Menzietsii) which bears a large 
edible berry. 

JIfldXLadCme'nad), n. [Gr. mainaa^ rnainadon, 
from mainofnai, to rave.] A woman who 
took part in the orgies of Bacchus, hence, 
a raving, frenzied woman. 

Magistral, a [add ] In in/>d. applied to a 
preparation prescribed for the iiccasion: as 
distinguished from an officinal medicine, or 
one kept prepared in shops. 
MagnecrystalUo (mag'ne-kris-tal "ik), a. 
[From magnet and crystal ] rertairung to 
the action or effect produced by a magnet 
upon a crystallized body. 
Magnesilim-lainp ( mag-ne'shi-um-lamp ), 
n. A lamp in which burning magnesium is 
employed for the purpose of illumination, 
the metal being either in a wire or rib- 
bon, or in a pulverized state. See Mag- 
nesium. 

Magnetic, [add.] — Magnetic storm, an ir- 
regular disturbance of the magnetic forces 
over a part of the earth’s surface manifested 
by rapid and irregular oscillations of a freely 
suspended magnetic needle. 

Maliaranee (ma-h^'ra-ne), n. 
[Skr. mahd, great, rdni, queen.] A name in 
India for a queen, a princess, or a native 
lady of high rank. 

Mahatma (ma-hat'ma),n. [Skr. maAd, great, 
dtrnd, mind, soul.] A name among the theo- 
efs of ■ 


soph 

faith said to be able to communicate by 
occult or non-material means with other 
persons at any distance 
Malldl (mk'de), n. [Ar , the directed.] A 
successor of Mohammed who is to arise, 
and, at the head of the faithful, carry Mo- 
hammedanism over the world. There have 
been various persons claiming to be mahdis, 
one of the most recent being Mohammed 
Ahmed, the leader of the Soudanese revolt 
against Egypt (1883-18861. 

MahdlSt (rak'dist), n A follower of a mahdi, 
especially of the leader of the Soudanese 
revolt. 

Maidan (ml'dan), n. [Per.] A name in India 
lor a park or open level space adjoining a 
town and frequented by the public. 
Maidetthair-iree (mad'n-h&r-trS), n. See 
Salisbuku. 

MallL Make (mgk). n. [Origin unknown.] 
A halfpenny. [Slang 1 ' 

Halagash (maVa-gash), n. A native or in- 
habitant of Madagascar. 

Malagasy (mara-ga-sl), n. The language of 
the natives of Madagascar. 


Malagasy (mara-ga-si), a. Pertaining to 
the people or language of Madagascar. 
Malfomtor (maFus-k-ter), n. [See MALAX. ] 
A name given to machines that grind up or 
mix materials together. 

Malbrouk (mal'brbkl, n. A monkey of the 
genus Cercocebus (which se^. 
maledlct (mare-dikt). a. Execrated; ac- 
cursed; damned. ‘The spirit malediet.' 
Longfellow. [Rare.] 

Malmaotor, n. [add.] One who has done 
an injury or damage to a person or thing: 
as opposed to ben^actor. 

Some benefactors in repute are tna/e factors in effect. 

Fuller, 

Maleficate (ma-lef'i-kat), v.t. [L. maleficue, 
a wizard.] To bewitch; to maleflciate. Sir 
H. Taylor. [Rare.] 

Mallee (mal'e), n. [A native Australian 
name.] A name for one or two species of 
dwarf eucalyptus that form great stretches 
of ‘ scrub ’ in Australia. 

Mallee-hird (mal'e-b^rd), n. A common 
name in Australia for the leipoa. 
Malletform (raal'e-i-form), a. [L. malleus, 
a hammer, /on/MZ, form.] Having the shape 
of a hammer. Huxley. 

MalOO (ma-lo'), n. A name in India for Bau- 
hinia Vahlii, a woody climbing plant, the 
bark of which is used for making ropes. 
Malty (mal'ti), a. Pertaining to or produced 
from malt. Dickens. 

Man, v.t. [add.]— To man it out = to brave 
it out; to play a manly part; to conduct one’s 
self stoutly and boldly. Dryden. 
Man-^ter (man'et-6r), n. A name applied 
to those tigers which have acquired a special 
preference for human flesh. 

Man-engine (man'en-jin), n. A fonn of ele- 
vator or lift for raising or lowering men, as 
in mines. What is specially known as the 
man-engine consists of a 
vertical rod reaching 
from the surface to the 
bottom of a mine, and 
moved upwards and 
downwards by a steam- 
engine in the same man- 
ner as a pump-rod, plat- 
forms for standing being 
attached to it at 12 feet 
intervals, with correspon- 
ding platforms on the 
side of the shaft. This 
rod is moved by a 12-feet 
stroke, so that a man in 
descending or ascending 
the shaft is carried down 
or up 12 feet at a time, 
stepping alternately from 
a platform on the rod to 
one on the shaft. Two 
rods with standing-places 
on each are sometimes 
used, in which case there are no platforms 
on the sides of the shaft. 

Manganese, [ndd.]— Manganese bronze, a 
variety of bronze containing a certain pro- 
portion of manganese and iron, said to pos- 
sess highly valuable properties for various 
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Man-engine. 


purposes. 

Manic 


icure (mau'i-kur), n. [L. manus, the 

hand, cura, care.] A person whose occupa- 
tion is to trim the nails and generally im- 
prove the appearance of the hands of those 
who employ him. The word is sometimes 
used as a verb. 

Manila (ma-nTle), n. [L.L.] SameasAgua- 
rnanile (in Supp.). 

Manipular, a [add.] Pertaining to the 
bands, the use of the hands, or raanipula- 
tioD. ‘ Safe and snug under his manipular 
operations.’ Ld. Lytton. 

ManneriBtiC (man-^r-ist'ikX a. Belonging 
to a mannerist or to mannerism; exhibiting 
mannerisms. 

Mantle, n. [add.] The general upper body 
plumage of a bird especially regarded in 
respect to colour. 

A bird shot on the 3rd November had the feathers 
of the mantle of a p^c grey, slightly streaked down 
the shafts. Yarrell. 

Mantra, n. [add ] One of the metrical or 
prose hymns or invocations which compose 
the part of a Veda called the Sanhlta. See 
Brabmana and Sanhita. 

Manus (m&'nus), n. [L., the hand.] The 
hand : the limb of an animal that corre- 
sponds with the human hand. 

Manzanlta (man-za-n5'ta), n. [Sp., dim. of 
manzana, an apple.] A name for several 
shrubs or small trees inhabiting the western 
United States, and belonging to the genus 
Arctostaphylos (bearberry). 


Hurgusrite (mkrige-rst), n. [Fr. morgue 
rite, a daisy, a pearl, from L. margorita 
i Gr. margarxtia, a pearl.] The ox-eye daisy 
Chrysanthemum Leueanthemum. 

Marlst (m&'rist), a. Pertaining or relating 
to the Virgin Mary; devoted to the service 
of the Virgin; as, Marist monks, 
Market-house (mkrket-hous), n. A build- 
ing wholly or partly used as a place for 
holding a market. 

Market-place (mkr’ket-plas), n. An area 
on which a market is regularly held; an open 
space in a town set apart for the holding of 

Markworthy (mkrk'wftr-THi), a. Worthy or 
deserving of being marked or noted ; note- 
worthy. 

To the commonest eyesight a markworthy old 
fact or two may visibly ciisclosc Itself. Carfyle. 

Marmarosis (mar-ma-rO'Bis), n. [From Gr. 
marmaros, marble.] The change by which 
limestone is converted into marble. 
Manlage-favour (raa'rij-fa-v6r), n. A knot 
of ribbons or other like ornament worn at a 
marriage. 

Martingale, n. [add.] In gambling, the 
doubling of stakes again and again until the 
player wins. 

You iiave not played yet? Do not do so; above 
all, avoid a martingale if you do. Thackeray. 

Mascaron (mas'ka-ron), n. [Fr. , fr. Sp. mas- 
caron. It, rnnscherone, a large mask. See 
Mask.] A human face of grotesque char- 
acter used as a decorative feature in archi- 
tectural and other objects. 

Mascot, Mascotte (mas'kot), n. [Fr. mos- 
cotte.] Something supposed to bring good 
luek to its possessor, whether it be an ani- 
mal or an inanimate object; a person sup- 
posed to bring good luck to others wdth 
whom he or she is associated. 

Masher (mash'er), n. 1. One who or that 
which mashes; an apparatus for mashing. 
— 2 A fop or dandy, especially one who 
aspires to excite the admiration of the fair 
sex; an exquisite; a ‘ swell ’. [Recent slang.] 
Mashie, Mashy (rnash'iX n. In golf, a club 
similar to the niblick, but with a straight 
face 

Masjid (mas'jid), n. [Ar. See Mesjii).] A 
mosque or Mohammedan place of worship. 
Massage (mks-azh or mas'aj), v.t. pret. & 
pp massaged; ppr. massaging. I’o treat by 
the operation called massage. 

Massaglst (miis Azh-ist or mas'a-Jlst), n. A 
person who practises massage. 

Masseur (mHs.6r), n. A man who practises 
massage. 

Masseuse, Massageuse (mks-^z, mks-kzh- 
bz), n. A woman who practises massage. 
MasterhOOd (mas'Wr-hqd), n. The state of 
being a master; inclination to control or 
command others; imperiousness. 

I would . . Hcconiiuodftte quietly to his master, 

hood, smile undisturbed at his ineradicable ambition. 

Charlotte Bronte. 


Mastodynla (maB-t6-din'i-ah n. [Gr. mas- 
tos, breast, odynP-, pain.] Pain in a mam- 
mary gland. 

Mat, I^tt (mat), a. [G. matt, dull or dim 
in hue.] Dull or dead as regards surface; 
not shining, polished, or burnished; as, mat 

liaterfiEtmilias (m&'t^r-fa-mil'i-as), n. [L. 
mater familuis, mother of a family.] The 
mother of a family ; a matron : generally 
used in a sort of jocular way. 

Materialization (ma-teTi-al-iz-a"shon), n. 
The act of materializing or of investing with 
or assuming a material form ; change from 
a spiritual, ideal, or imaginary state to a 
state of matter; especially, among spiritual- 
ists, the alleged assumption by a spirit of a 
material or bodily form, 

Matriarclial (ma-tri-krk'al), a. Pertaining 
to matriarchy or the matriarchate: charac- 
terized by the practice of matriarchy. 

Among the Arabs to this day . . . there survive* 
that most marrtarchal ideti that one’s nearest relative 
is not one’s father, but one’s maternal uncle. 

E. B. Tyior. 

MatrlarcliaUsm (mft - tri - krk ' al - Izm), n. 
Matriarchal system; matriarchy. E. B. 


Tyior 

Matrisurchalist (ma - trl - krk ' al - Ist). n. A 
supporter of matriarchallsm as earlier than 
the patriarchal system. . 

Matrlarohai^ (mfirtri-ftrk'ftt), n. The system 
of matriarchy. E. B. Tyior. 

Blatrlaroliy (m&'trl-krk-l), n. [Gr. tna»r, 
mitSr, a mother; and archi, beginning, lUle. j 
The predominance of the mother In a 
. family; the system existing among many 
communities, ancient and modem, 01 trac- 
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iiig kinship and settling inheritance by 
descent from the mother and not the father. 
In this way a child is considered more closely 
related to Its mother and her people than 
to its father, a state of sexual relationships 
being thus suggested in which paternity is 
apt to be difficult of decision. 

Uatterful (mat'6r-ful), a. Full of matter, 
substance, good sense, or the like ; pithy ; 
pregnant. ‘ A sweet, unpretending, pretty- 
mannered, matterful creature.’ Lamb. 

MatterlesB, a. [add.] Of no consequence 
or importance; immaterial May. 

Matter-of-course (mat'Or-ov-kSrs), a. Done 
or proceeding as a natural consequence ; 
naturally following, and hence unimportant 
or indifferent. 

I won’t have that sort of matter-qf-course acquies- 
cence. T. Hughes. 


Matwork, n. [add.] In arch, same as 
Mattea. 

Maverick (mav'6r-ik), n. [From an Ameri- 
can cattle-raiser of this name who neglected 
to brand his stock ] A stray animal with 
no owner’s brand on it, and hence liable to 
be appropriated by someone else; any piece 
of property dishonestly come by. [Ameri- 
can.] 

Max (maks), n. [Said to be a contraction of 
L, maximus, greatest, and originally applied 
to gin of the best kind ] A slang name for 
gin. ‘ Treat boxers to Max at the One Tun.’ 
iJ. H. Barham. 

Mft.rimfl.1 (mak'si-mal), a. Of the maximum 
amount or degree; greatest: opposed to 
minitnal. 


May, H. [add.] The festivities or games of 
May-day. Tennyson. 

Ma^hom (ma'thorn), n. The hawthorn. 

‘ The maythom and its scent ’ E. B. Brown- 
ing. See May, n. 2. 

Mazdean (maz'de-au), a Pertaining or re- 
lating to Mazdeiam. 

Mazdeism (maz'dS-izm), n. [From Ahura- 
Mazdao, the chief deity of the ancient Per- 
sians, the Ormuzd of English writers ] The 
religion of the ancient Persians; the worship 
of Ormuzd. 

Meadow-crake ( me'dd-krak), n The corn- 
crake or land-rail. Tennyson. 

MeaningnesB (men'ing-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being meaning; fulness of slg- 
nitlcance 


She . . , looked .so lovely, so s 

of unmeaning tneaninguess. 


illy, and so full 
Richardson. 


Measurelessness (mezlPur-les-nes), n. The 
state of being measureless; unlimited ex- 
tent or quantity ‘ Measurelessness in vitu- 
peration.’ George Eliot. 

Meconophagisin (me-ko-nof 'a- jizm), n. 
[Gr. mMc6n, a poppy, and phagein, to eat ] 
The eating or smukiug of opium; the opium 
habit. 

Medal (med'al), vt. pret. & pp. medalled'., 
ppr. medalUng. To decorate with a medal; 
to confer a medal upon , to present with a 
medal as a mark of honour. 


Irving went home, medalled by the king, diplomat- 
ized by the university, crowned, and honoured, and 
admired Thackeray. 


Mediation, n. [add.] In music, the melodic 
phrase or section of a chant between the 
reciting note and the next close 
Mediclner (med'i-sin-6r), n One who prac- 
tises medicine; a physician. Sir W Scott. 
Megafiarad (meg'a-far-ad), n. [Gr megas, 
great, and E farad ] In electrometry, a 
million farads. See Farad in Supp. 
Megascopic (meg-a-sknp'ik^, a. [Gr. megas, 
great, skopeO, to see.] Visible without the 
aid of a microscope; macroscopic. 
Megaweber(meg'a-va-b6r), ?t. [Mega-, from 
Gr. megas, great ] In electrometry, a mil- 
lion Webers. See Webbr in Supp. 
Megolim (meg 'ora), n. [Mega-, from Gr. 
megas, great j In electrometry, a million 
ohms. See OHM. 

Meizoselsmic (nn - zO - sis ' mik), a. [Gr. 
meizon, greater, and seismos, a shaking.] 
A term applied to the zone or line of maxi- 
mum disturbance by an earthquake, where 
the damage done to the shaken country has 
been greatest, the line indicating this maxi- 
mum being called the meizoseismic curve. 
Bncy. Brit. See isosEisMio. 

Melsinssznla (mel-a-ne’mi-a), n. [Gr. 
melas, melan, black, and haima. blood.] 
An unhealthy condition of the blood in 
which it contains black or dark-coloured 
particles. 

Mslaxlio (me-lan'ik), a. [Or. melas, melan, 
black.] Of a black or dark colour; of a 
darker hue than ordinary; as, the melanie 


varietieB occasionally found among certain 
birds. 

Melanism (mel'an-lzm), n. Melanie condi- 
tion; unusually dark colouring of an animal. 

Melanoohroons (me-lan-ok'ro-uiO> A' 

melan, black, ekroa, colour.] Of a dark 
colour; dark-skinned; dark-complexioned. 
Meleagrlna (mei^e-a-grl'^na), n. A genus of 
molluscs, the pearl-oysters. See Pearl. 
Meliorism (msr yor - izm), n. [L. melior, 
better.] The doctrine or opinion that the 
world is neither very good nor very bad, 
and that it is capable of being made better; 
a doctrine midway between optimism and 
pesaimiam. 

Mellorlst (mel'yor-lst), n. One who holds 
the doctrine of meliorism. George Eliot. 
Memolrism (mem'oir-izm), n. The act or 
art of writing memoirs. Carlyle. 
Memorably, adv. [add.] In a manner so 
as to become impressed on the memory. 

Why should the machinery of the longest poem be 
drawn out to establish an obvious truth which a single 
verse would exhibit more plainly and memorably^ 
Landor. 

Menobranchus (men-O-brang'kus), n. [Or. 
uneno, to remain, and hranchia, gills ] A 
genus of perennlbranchiate Amphibia, nat. 
order Urodela, comprising the fish lizards 
of North America, which are closely allied 
to the axolotl of Mexico. M. maculatus, 
measuring 12 inches long, is found in the 
lakes and streams of the St Lawrence 
system; M. lateralis is an inliabitant of 
tlie southern tributaries of the Mississippi 
Menopause (men'o-p^z). n [Gr. m^.n, 
rnenos, a month, pausis, a stopping ] The 
cessation of menstruation at the change of 
life in a woman. 

Men’tality (men-tal'i-tl), n. The state of 
being mental; mental or intellectual char- 
acter; intellectuality. 

Hudibras has the same hard mentality, keeping 
the truth at once to the si-nses and the intellect. 

Emerson. 

Mentation (men - ta ' shon), n. [From L. 
mens, mentis, the mind.] Mental action; 
operation of the mind; intellection. 

Men’U (m^-nii), n. [Fr., from L minutus, 
small. Minute.] A list of the dishes, &c., 
to be served at a dinner, supper, or the 
like; a bill of fare. 

Mercliandlzer (m6r'chan-dlz-dr), n A 
dealer in merchandise; a merchant; a traf- 
ficker; a trader. Bunyan. 

Meroblast (me 'ro- blast), n. [Gr. meros, 
art, and blastos, germ ] In biol. a mero- 
lastic ovum; an ovum consisting both of 
a germinal portion and a nutritive one, as 
contradistinguished from holohlast, an ovum 
entirely germinal. 

Merry-niglit (mer'i-nit), n A rural fes- 
tival held in tne north of England, where 
young people meet in the evening for the 
purpose of dancing. Wordsworth. 

Mesa (ma'sk), n. [Sp., from L mensa, a 
table.] A high plain or table-land; a table- 
land with abrupt boundaries; a table-land 
of small extent rising from a surrounding 
plain: a term frequently used in that part 
of the United States bordering on Mexico. 
Bartlett. 

MdsaUlance (mos-al-lfans), n. [Fr.] Same 

as Misalliance. 

Mesatlcephallc (mes'a-ti-se-far'ik), a. [Gr. 
mesatos, midmost, kepkaU, head.] Having 
a medium cephalic index between dolicho- 
cephalic and brachycephalic. 

Mescal (mes-kaV), n. [Of American origin.] 
A strong intoxicating spirit distilled from 
pulque, the fennented juice of the Agave 
americana of Mexico. 

MesetlmiOld (mes-eth'moid), a. [Gr. mesos, 
middle, ami E. ethmoid.] Pertaining to the 
middle of the ethmoid bone or middle eth- 
moid bone. Prof. Flouer. 

Mesjid (mes'jed), n. [Ar., place of adora- 
tion.] A mosque; a masjicl. 
Mesocephallc, Mesooephalous (mes'e-se- 
fal"ik, mes-o-sef'al-us), a. [Gr mesos, mid- 
dle, and keyhaU, the head ] A terra applied 
to the human cranium when it is of medium 
size. 

Mesognathous (mes-og'na-thus), a. [Gr. 
mesos, middle, gnatkos, jaw.] In anthrnpol. 
intermediate between prognathous and or- 
thognathous; having tne jaws protruding 
to a slight extent. 

Mesostsmmn (mes-o-st^r'num). n. [Gr. 
mesos, middle, and E. sternum ] The middle 
portion of a sternum, especially of one that 
consists of several pieces. 

Mesquite (mes'kgt), n. [Sp. mezguite, prob- 
ably of American origin.] A legutninous 
tree or shrub, ProsOjfis julijlora, growing 


in the west of Korth and South America, 
having pods that are eaten in the unripe 
state (being rich in sugar), and yielding 
timber useful for fuel and other purposes, 
as well as a kind of gum. P, piibescens is 
another species with twisted pods that are 
also edible. 

Metabolism (me-tab'ol-izm), n. [Gr. meta- 
bole, change. See Metabola.] Change or 
a series of changes; metamorphosis: trans- 
formation; specifically, in physiol, the final 
process by which nutritive matter is ab- 
sorbed into the substance of cells, or matter 
is prepared for excretion. 

Metabolize (me-tab'ol-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
metabolized', ppr. metabolizing. To subject 
to metabolism; to transform. 

Metalogioal (met-a-loj'ik-al), a. [Or prefix 
meta, beyond, and E. logical.] Beyond the 
province of logic; transcending the sphere 
of logic. Coniemp Hev. 

Metameric. [add.] in compar. anat. per- 
taining to a metamere; having the charac- 
ter of metameres or segments of animal 
bodies. 

Metapodial (met-a-p6-di-al), n. [Gr. meta, 
after, and pous, podos, a foot.] One of the 
metatarsal or metacarpal bones of an animal. 

Metasebematism (met-a-skg'ma-tizm), n. 
[Gr. rnetaschimatismos J Change of form; 
rearrangement of parts. ‘ A new arrange- 
ment or metaschematism of atoms.’ Athen- 
cBum. 

Metasomatosls, Metasomatism (met'a- 
86 -ma- 16 "sis, met- a-so'mat-izm), n. [Gr. 
meta, Implying change, and sdma, sdmatos, 
the body.] Change both in the form and 
substance of a rock due to protracted chemi- 
cal agency; metaniorphisra. 

Metasternum (met - a - Stgr' num), n. [Gr. 
meta, after, and E. sternum.] The hinder 
ortion of a sternum. 

etatherla (met-a-ths'ri-a), n.pl. [Gr. meta, 
between, thirion, a wild beast ] In zool. a 
term for the marsupials as forming a class 
between the monotremata and the higher 
mammals 

Meteorograph (me ' te - 6r - 6 - graf), n. An 
instrument or apparatus for registering 
meteorological phenomena. 

Meteoroid (ine'te-6r-oid), n, [Meteor, and 
Gr. eidos, resemblance.] An igneous meteor 
the appearance of which is explained by 
the deflagration of one of the small bodies 
travelling round the sun that on coming 
into the earth's atmosphere take fire and 
are burnt up. 

Methystlc (me-this'tik), a. and n. [Gr. me- 
thystikos, intoxicating, from methy, strong 
drink.] A term applied to any intoxicant. 

MeticiUoUB. ladd.) Fastidious; over-scrupu- 
lous (=rFr. meticuleux). 

Metriclst (met'ri-sist), n. A metrist or 
metrician. Ency. Brit. 

Metrics (met'rlks), n [See Metric.] The 
doctnne or theory of metres or versification; 
the doctrine of rhythm as applied in com- 
position. Athenaeum. 

Metrological (met-ro-loj'ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to metrology. Ency. Brit. 

Metrotomy (me-trot'o-mi), n. [Gr. metra, 
womb, tomS, a cutting.] In sura, the opera- 
tion of cutting into the womb; hysterotomy. 

Mezeal (mez-kal'). Same as Mescal. 

Micrococcus (mi-krS-kok'us), n, [Or. mikros, 
small, and kokkos, a berry, a kernel.] A 
microscopic organism of a round, bead-like 
form; a spherical bacillus or bacterium. 

Mlcrodont (mi'kr6-dontb a. [See MlORO- 
DON.] Having small teetn. 

Microfiirad (mi'kr6-far-ad), n. [Gr. mikros, 
small, and E. farad (which see),] In elec- 
trometry, the millionth part of a farad. 

Microhm (nii'kr6ni), n. [Gr. mikros, small, 
and E. ohm (which see).] In electrometry, 
the millionth part of an ohm. 

Mlcro-mlUlmetre (mi-kr6-miri-mS-tr), n. 
[Gr. mikros, small ] 1. The thousandth part 
of a millimetre; a micron, —2. The millionth 
part of a millimetre. 

Micron (mi'kron), n. [Or. mikros, small.] 
The thousandth part of a millimetre or 
millionth part of a metre: often denoted 
by the Greek letter p.. 

Micro-organism (mi - kr6 - or ' gan - izm), n, 
[Gr. mikros, small.] A microscopic organ- 
ism, as a bacterium or bacillus. 

Mlcroselsmic (mi-kro-ais'mik), a. [Gr. 
mikros, small, seismos, a shaking.] Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of a slight earth- 
quake shock or tremor. 

BSlorospore. [add.] One of the smaller and 
so-called male spores of heterosporous 
plants, as opposed to macroapo/re. 


oh» ohain; 6h, So. loc^; g, go; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; SB, tfien; th, (Ain; w, toig; wh, teAig; zh, azure.-- Bee Kby. 
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lUifilUng nAMi (mid'linff-nes), n. The state 
of being middUxig; medioority. 

I make It a virtue to be content with tny middling- 
MSS ... it is always pardonable, so that one do not 
ask others to take it for superiority. George Eltot. 

Midget, [add.] Something very small of its 
kiim; any puny or dwarfish creature. 
Mldrash (mid'rash), n. [Heb., explanation.] 
A general name of the Talmudic writings of 
the Jews, including both the Hagada and 
the Halacha. 

Milddn (ralld^en), v.t To render mild; to 
make less severe, stringent, or intense; to 
soften; as, to milden the rigour of the law. 
Mllden (mild'en), v.i. To become mild; to 
grow less severe, stringent, or intense; to 
soften; as, the weather gradually mildens. 
MiUtaiy, a. [add.]— iftfifary most, in war- 
vessels, a strong mast supporting one or 
more structures in which men and guns are 
accommodated. 

Milk-leg (mllk'leg), n. Same as White-leg or 
Phleginaeia dolens. See Phlegmasia. 
MUl-dam. [add.] in sense of mill-pond not 
exclusively Scotch. 

We remember a mtll-dam in Lincolnshire being 
drained when a number of these singular fish [burbot] 
were taken M. G. IVatktns (m J'he Academy). 

MilUer (mei'ya), n. [Fr., from L. mUle, a 
thousand.] In the metric system, a weight 
equal to a thousand kilogrammes, or 2205 
lbs, avoirdupois (nearly a ton). It is the 
weight of one cubic metre of water at 4” 
Centigrade. 

Mining (miring), n. 1. The process of 
grinding or passing through the machinery 
of a mill —2 The small transverse ridges 
and furrows stamped on the edge of a coin 
or the like.— 3 A thrashing; a fight; a beat- 
ing [Slang.] 

BUUlped (mil'li-ped), n. See Milleped. 
Millocrat (miPlo-krat), n. [Mill, and the 
termination of aristocrat, democrat.] A 
large mill-owner; a manufacturer having a 
number of people in his employment. ‘ Those 
manufacturing fellows . . . the venomous 
mULocrata.’ Ld. Lytton. [Rare,] 
BHimesis, n. [add.] lu biol. same as 
Mimicry, 2 

Mlmus (mPmus), n. [See Mime, Mimio.] 
A genua of American birds of which the 
mocking-bird (M polyglottua) is tiie type. 
See Mocking- niRD 

Mina, (mi'na), n, [Indian name.] An Indian 
bird of the starling family (genus Gracula) 
that can be taught to speak, and is often 
kept in cages in England and America as 
well as in India ; it is generally of a dark 
colour with a white spot on the wing, yellow 
beak and feet, and yellow wattles on the 
head. 

Mlii(l-rea41n^ (mlnd'r^d-ing), n. Same as 

Thoiightreading. 

Mindstuff (mind^stuf). n. A hypothetical 
substance or entity forming the basis of 
mind, or at least of sentience. 

A moving molecule of inorganic matter does not 
possess mmd or consciousness, but it possesses a 
small piece of mindstuff When molecules are so 
combined together as to form the film on the under- 
side of a jellyfish, the elements of mindstuff which 
o along with them are so combined as to form the 
rsl beginning of sentience. When the molecules are 
so combined as to form the brain and nervous system 
of a vertebrate, the corresponding elements of mind- 
stuff are so combined as to form some kind of con- 
sciousness. W. K. Clifford. 

Mlneralogize (mln'fir-al-o-jiz), v.t. pret. 
<fe pp. mineralogized ; ppr. miixeralogizing 
To collect mineralogical specimens ; to 
study mineralogy. 

He was botanizing or mineralogizingwith O'T oolt's 
chaplain. A/tss Edgeworth. 

Minify (rain'i-fi), v.t, pret. & pp mini/ied; 
ppr. miniffying. [L. minus, less, and /acio, 
to make.] 1. To make little or less; to make 
small or smaller; to lessen; to diminish. — 
2. To make of less value or importance; 
to treat as of slight worth; to slight; to 
depreciate. In b^otli senses opposed to 
magnify. 

Isa man magnified or minified by considering him- 
self as under the Influence of the heavenly booiest 
Southey. 

Mlnlmfl.! (minl-mal), a. Of the minimum 
amount or degree - smallest ; lowest : op- 
posed to maximal. *The assumption of 
minimal spontaneous variations.’ Prof. E. 
Bay Lankester. 

Mintage, [add.] The act or process of coin- 
ing; coinage; fabrication. ‘The chief place 
of mintage of these regions.’ £. V. Head, 
Miosis (ml-d'sis), n. Same as MeioiU. 
Mlsadyertenoe (mis-ad-v6ritent), n. Want 


of proper care, heed, or attention; inad- 
vertence. Tennyson. 

MlscjtUtnoerul (mis-chans'ful), a. Accom- 
panied or characterised by mischance or 
misfortune; unfortunate. Browning. 
Mlsoolour (mis-kuF6r), v.t. To give a 
wrong colour to; to misrepresent. ‘A grand 
half-truth distorted and miscoloured m the 
words.’ Kingsley. 

Miscreate (mis'kre-&t), v.t. To create 
wrongly or unnaturally; to create amiss. 
Emerson. 

MisoreatlOXL (mis-kre-a'shon), n An un- 
natural or wrong making or creation. ‘ Cities 
peopled with savages and imps of our own 
miscreation.' Kingsley. 

Mlscredit (mis-kred'itb v.t. To give no 
credit or belief to; to disbelieve. 

The miscreditedT welve hasten back to the chateau 
for an answ-er in writing. Carlyle. 

Miserable (miz'6r-a-bl), n. An unfortunate, 
unhappy creature ; a wretch. Sterne ; 
Henry Brooke. 

Blisflt (mis-fitO, v.t. 1. To make, as a gar- 
ment, <fec,, of a wrong fit or size.— 2 To 
supply with something that does not lit or 
is not suitable. 

Misluck (mis-luk'), v.i. 'J'o meet with ill- 
fortune; to miscarry. Carlyle. 
Mismanners (mis-man'^rz), n.pl. Bad man- 
ners; ill breeding. 

I hope your honour will excuse niy mismanners to 
whisper before you. k'andrugh. 

Misocapnlc (mi-so-kap'nik), a. [Gr. misein, 
to hate, kapnos, smoke.] Smoke-hating; 
hating tobacco smoke. Kingsley. 
MiBOlo^ (mi-sol'o-ji), n. [Gr. misologia — 
misos, hatred, and logos, discourse, reason.] 
The hatred of learning or knowledge 
‘The sombre hierarchs of misology, who 
take away the keys of knowledge.’ John 
Morley [Rare.] 

MlBOneism (mi-so-ne'izm), n [Gr. misein, 
to hate, ueos, new.] Hatred of novelty or 
innovation. [Rare.] 

Mlssee (mls-se''), v.t To take a wrong 
view of ; to see in a false or distorted 
light. 'Several things misseen, untrue.’ 
Carlyle. 

MlBBoe (rais-se'), v.i. To take a wrong, false, 
or distorted view; not to see accurately. 
Carlyle. 

Mitten (mit'n), v.t To put mittens on. 

‘ MUten^ cats catch no mice.’ Proverb 
Mocmain (mok'man), n. [Of Eastern origin.] 
A fine wliite elastic fibre obtained from the 
si Ik -cotton tree (Bombax Malabaricum). 
Molariform (mo-lar'i-form), a. Of the form 
of molar teeth; resembling molars. Prof, 
Flower. 

Molendlnaiy (mo-Ien'di-na-ri), a. [See Mo- 
LENDiNACEOus.j Pertaining to a mill or the 
trade of a miller. 

If we are to admit the testimony of Wyntoun, this 
reat king was illegitimate —the child of a miller's 
aughter Hetelis, circumstantially, how the gracious 
Duncan frequented her father’s house and made love 
to the molendtnary maiden. Jl. H. Burton 

MoUnaiy (mol'i-na-ri), a. [L. moUnarius, 
a miller, from moLa, a mill-stone, a mill.] 
Pertaining to a mill or the trade of a miller; 
moleudinary. 

The ‘ Lead a stream 'led’ . . . into the town for 
moltnary purposes. Buskin. 

Molline (morin), n [L. mollis, soft.] A 
soapy preparation used as a basis for oint- 
ments. 

MollipilOfle (mol-i-prios), a. [L mollis, 
soft, pUns, hair.] Having soft fluffy hair 
or plumage 

MoUy (mol'li), n. The mollemock or ful- 
mar. See Fulmar 

Molochize (md'lok-Iz), v.t. To sacrifice or 
immolate as to Moloch Tennyson. 
Monandzy (mon-and'rl), n. [Gr. monos, 
single, anSr, andros, a man.] Marriage 
to one husband only: as opposed to po^- 
andry. 

Monaul (mo-n^n, n. [Indian name.] An 
East Indian pheasant; the Impeyan pheas- 
ant. 

Money - dropper (mun'i-drop.6r), n. A 
sharper who scrapes acquaintance with a 
dupe by asking him about a piece of money 
which he pretends to have picked up, in 
order to pave the way to confidence. ‘A 
rascally money-dropper.' Smollett. 

MonlBt (mon'ist), n. A believer in monism; 
one who holds the theory that everything 
that is constitutes one inseparable whole. 
Monkey, n. [hdd.]~M(mkey'9 allowance, a 
humorons term equivalent to more kicks 
than halfpence. Kingsley. [Colloq.] 


Monkey (mung'kiX v.t. To imitate as a 
monkey does; to ape. ^Monkeying the 
Lord’. E. B. Browning. [Rare.] 

Monocondyllan, Monocondylous (mon'- 
d-kon-dil'‘i-an, mon-O-kon'dl-Ius), a. [Gr. 
monos, single, kondylos, a joint,] In zool. 
having only one occipital condyle, as the 
skull of birds and reptiles : opposed to di- 
condylian. 

Monooycle (mon'6-sl-kl), n. [Gr. moms, 
single, kyklos, a circle.] A vehicle with a 
single wheel, or consisting mainly of a 
wheel. 

MonoeclBxn (mo-ng'sizm), n. The state of 
being moncocious. 

Monogenlst (mo-noj e-nist), n. One who 
maintains the doctrine of monogeny, or 
claims that the different races of mai^nd 
have descended from a single stock, A. H. 
Keane. 

MonogenouB (mo-noj e-nus), a. Pertaining 
to monogeny or monogenisin. 

Monoglot (mon'6-glot), a. [Gr. monos, 
single, glotta, tongue or language.] 1. Speak- 
ing one language only. —2. Containing words 
of only one language. 

Monog3my (mo-noj i-ni), n. [Gr. monos, 
sole, and gyn^, a woman.] Marriage to one 
woman only; the state of having but one 
wife at a time. 

MonomorpMc (mon-o-mor'flk), a. [Gr. 
monos, single, morphe, form.] In biol. re- 
taining the same form throughout the 
various stages of development; monomor- 
phous 

Monopode (mon'6-p5d), n. [Gr. monos, 
single, pous, podos, a foot ] Something 
having only one foot; one of a race of men 
anciently fabled to have one immense foot. 
Loioell. 

MonotOCOUB (mo-not'o-kus), a. [Gr. mo- 
notokos— monos, single, tokos, birth ] In 
zool. producing only one at a birth; having 
a single young one. 

Monotype (mon o-tip), n The only or sole 
type ; especially, a sole species which con- 
stitutes a genus, family, or the like, 

MonoxyloUB (mo-noks'il-us), a. [See Mo- 
NOXYLON.J Formed of a single piece of 
wood J)r Wilson. 

Monsignor, Monsignore (mon-sen'yor, 
mon-sen-yoTa), n. pT MonBlgnorl (mon- 
sen-yo're). [It. See Monseigneur.J A title 
for a bishop or liigh dignitary of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Montelth. [add.] The definition given in 
the following extract shows what the mon- 
teith really was 

The monteith was a punch-bowl, which seems to 
have come into fashion with the new standard silver 
of 1697, or a little earlier. It had a movable nm, 
ornamented round the top with escallops or else 
battlements to form indentations in which the glasses 
were placed with the feet outwards, for the purpose 
of bringing them into the room without brcatcitig. 

Crtp/s: Old English Plate. 

Moodlshly (mod'ish-li), adv. In a moody, 
sulky, or sullen manner; moodily. liich- 
ardson. 

Moon-face (mon'fas), n. A full round face: 
one of the principal features of beauty in 
a woman according tt) Oriental ideas. ‘ Sur- 
veyed the beauties of his time as the Caliph 
the moon-faces of liis harem.’ Thackeray. 

Moonllgllt (mon'lit), v.t. In Ireland, to 
make a victim of such agrarian outrage as 
those perpetrated by moonlighters. 

Moonligliter (mbn'lit-Cr), n. A common 
name In Ireland for scoundrels who perpe- 
trate agrarian or other outrages during the 
night. 

Moon-raMng (mbn'rak-ing), n. Wool-ga- 
thering. 

My wits were gone moon-raking. 

R. D. Elackmore. 

Moorva (mor'va), n. [Skr.] An East India 
plant (genus Sansevlera), and Its fibre, 
otherwise called bowstring-hemp (which 
see). 

Moot, n. [add.] An assembly or meeting, 
especially for deliberation ; a mote. J . B- 
Green. 

Morainic (md-r&n'lk), a. Pertaining to 
moraines Enay. Brit. 

More-pork (mOr pork), n [From the cry.] 
A name in Australia for a bird of the genus 
Podargus (allied to the goatsuckers), with 
enormously wide gape. 8ee P 0 DARQU 8 . 

Morlant (m6'ri-an), n. A Moor; a bUcka- 
moor; a black. 

In vain the Turks and Marians armed^be. 

Fatffax. 

Morlttila (mO-rin'da), n. [L. morus, mul- 
berry, and India.] A genus of small trees 
or sl^bs of the order Cmohonaoece common 
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in tropical Asia and the Polynesian islands. 
Their bark and roots are extensively used 
for dyeing, theirbark producing a red, their 
roots a yellow dye, il. tinctona is common 
in India. 

Uorlndln (md-rln'diu), n. A dye obtained 
from plants of the genus Moriuda (which 
see). 

Morplilxiomania. Mo^hlomanla (mor'ft- 
n6-m&"ni-a, mor'n-o-raa"ni-a), n. A morbid 
and uncontrollable craving for morphine or 
moimhia; the practice of taking morphia 
habitually, especially by subcutaneous in- 
^eotlc m.^ 

fl-^ma"ni*ak, mor'H-o^a"nl-ak),?i. A slave 
to the practice of morphinomania 
Mortice (mor'is), v.t. To dance or perform 
by dancing ‘Since the demon-dance was 
morriced.' Hoad. See Morris-DANCE. 
Morrlce (mor'is), v.i. To decamp ; to be off. 
Ouldsmith. [Slang. ) Spelled also Morris. 
MortfltOIie(mort'Bton), n. [Fr. mort, death.] 
A large stone by the wayside between a 
village and the parish church on which in 
former times the bearers of a dead body 
rested the coffin Sir H. Taylor. 

Morula (moFu-la), n. [Dim. from L. morum, 
a mulberry, the name being given from the 
appearance of the mass of cells ] In embryol. 
a rounded mass of cells (called blastumeres 
—which sec), resulting from the division or 
segmentation of an ovum or its yolk in the 
process of development. This stage is fol- 
lowed by what is known as the rjastrula. 
Motor-car (mo'tor-kar), n A car or vehicle 
carrying its own motor or propelling mech- 
anism; an auto-car. 

Moujik (mu'jik), n. A Russian peasant. 
Moumsome (morn'sum), a Mournful. ^A 
mellow noise, very low and mvunisorne.’ 
K D. Black more. [Rare.] 

Mousekin (mous'kiu), n. A little or young 
mouse. Tnnckeray. 

Mouth-organ (mouth'or-gan), n. A name 
given to different musical instruments of 
the toy kind, held between or near the lips; 
as, (a) the Jew’s harp; (6) the Pandean- 
pipes; (c) a harmonicou. See HARMONI- 
00 N, 2. 

Movemeut. [add.] A set or current of human 
activity in some direction; course of action 
among a number of persons directed to the 
bringing about of some desired result. 
Mozarablc (moz-a-rab'ik), a. Same as Mu- 
zarabic. 

Mucker (mnk'er), n. A heavy fall as in the 
mire or muck. Kingsley. [Provincial Eng- 
lish.] 

Mucker (muk'i^r), v.i. [See above.] To make 
a mess or muddle of any business; to muddle; 
to fail. H. Kingsley (Provincial English.] 
Muckihus (milk' i- bus), a. Confused or 
muddled with drink; tipsy; maudlin. ‘If 
she drank any more she should hemuckibus ' 
Walpole [Old slang ] 

Mucksy (niuk'.si). Same as iifwrrj/. ‘Soaked 
and sodden, as we call it, mucksy.' li. D. 
Blackmore. [ITovincial English ] 

Mudflat (mud'ffat), n. A muddy low-lying 
piece of ground, usually submerged more 
or less completely by the rise of the tide 
Mudlark, n. [add 1 A neglected or de- 
serted child, wlio is allowed to run and play 
about the streets picking up his living and 
his training anyhow; a city-arab; a gamin. 
Mujik (rno'jik), n Same as Moujik 
Mukhtar (muk'tar), n. One of the subor- 
dinate officials of a inudir, or governor of a 
Turkish village. 

Multaulxuous (mul-tan'i-mus), a. [L. mul- 
tu8, many, and animus, mind.] Exhibiting 
many phases of mental or moral character; 
showing mental energy or activity in many 
different directions; many-sided. ‘Themwf- 
tanimovs nature of the poet.' J. R. Lowell. 
Multicellular (mul-ti-sel'lu-l^r), a. [L. 
multus, many, and E. cellular.] Having or 
consisting of many cells or cellules 
Multicycle (murtl-sik-l), n. [L, multus, 
many, and the -cycle of bicycle.] A veloci- 
pede or cycle with a number of wheels. 
Multltliei8m(mul'ti-the-izm), n. [L. multus, 
many, and Or. theos, a god.J The worship 
of many gods; polytheism. 

For rudeness of manners, idolatry, and multi- 
tfuistn no people in the world ever went beyond 
them [the Tartars] Defoe 

Multivaleuce (mul-tiv'a-lens), n. The state 
or quality of being multivalent. 
Multiyalent (mul-tiv'a-lcnt), a. [R multus, 
many, and miens, ppr. of mleo, to be worth.] 
In OMm. equivalent In combining or dls- 

ch, c^aln; Ch, Sc. looA; g, gro; JJob; 


placing power to a number of monad atoms, 
as hydrogen. 

Mumblement(mum^bl-ment),n. Mumbling 
^eech; low, indistinct words or utterances. 
Carlyle. 

Murphy ^6^01), n. A potato : so called 
robably because a particular variety may 
ave been introduced by a person named 
Murphy, or because the vegetable is the 
food-staple of the Irish, among whom Mur- 
phy is a common family name. (Colloq.] 
Musang (mu-sang^), n. [Malay name.] A 
name of several animals allied to the civet, 
natives of south-eastern Asia and the Asiatic 
archipelago, genus Paradoxurus. 
Musarabic, n. See Muzarabic. 
MusciUa^e (mus'k& lfir-Iz), v.t To ren- 
der muscular, strong, or robust; to develop 
the muscles or strength of. J. R. Lowell 
Musculature (nuis'ku-la-tur), n. [From 
L. musculus, a muscle.] The muscular 
system or apparatus of an animal. 

Mush, [add.] Any soft, pulpy mass. 
Mushed (musht), n. Mushy; shattered; 
depressed. [Provincial English.] 

You’re a young man, eh, for all you look so mushed^ 
George Eltot. 

Mushrebiyeh (mush-re-bfi'ye), n [Ar.j A 
kind of Egyptian ornamental work. 

Mushy (nuish'i). a Resembling mush; soft 
and pulpy; not firm. George Eliot. 
Musical, [add.] Fond of music; having a 
taste for music. 

Muskeg (mus'keg), n. [N. American In- 
dian.] In northern Canada a marshy 
hollow or depression; a rock basin contain- 
ing more or less water and vegetation. 
Mutacism, Mytaclsm (mu'ta-sizm, mi'ta- 
sizm), n. [Gr. mutakismos or mytakismos, 
from mu, my, the letter ni J A faulty utter- 
ance involving the letter m; inability to 
enunciate correctly the labial consonants 
b, p, m. 

Mutessarlf (my-tes'sa-rif), n. The governor 
of certain Turkish administrative districts 
termed saujaks or mutessarifates; a sanjak 
bey. 

Mutton-bird (mut'n-h6rd), n. A bird of 
tile petrel family (Oestrelatu or Brocellaria 
Lessuni), a native of the Australian region 
Muttony (mut'n-i), a. Resembiiug mutton 
in flavour, appearance, or other of its qua- 
lities; consisting of mutton. 

Mux (muks), v.t [From the noun.] To make 
a mess or muddle of. R. D. Blackmore. 
[Provincial English,] 

Myall-wood (mi'al-wqd), n. A name for the 
hard violet-scented wood of Acacia homalo- 
phylla, a native of Australia Tobacco-pipes 
and other articles are made of it 
Mycorhiza (mi-ko-ri'za), n. [Gr. mykPs, a 
fungus, rhiza, a root.] In hot. a root in- 
vested by a fungous growth, the fungus 
being supposed to aid the plant in absorb- 
ing nutriment. Piof Oliver. 

Mycosis (mi-ko'sis), n. [From Gr. myk^.s, 
a fungus]. A disease or diseased condition 
caused by fungi 

Myoblast (mi'o-blast), n. [Gr. mys, myos, 
a muscle, and blastos, a germ.] In biol. a 
cell giving origin to muscular fibre. 
Myocomma (mi-o-kom'ma), n. pi. Myo- 
commata (mi-o-kom'ma-ta). (Gr. mys, 
myos, a muscle, and komma, a section.] A 
myotome. 

Myogram (mi’o-gram), n. A tracing made 
by a myograph 

Myograph (mi'o-graf), n. [Gr. mys, myos, 
a muscle, graphO, to write.] An instrument 
for exhibiting or recording muscular con- 
traction resulting from nerve action, and 
showing the rapidity of an impulse along a 
nerve. 

Myosin (ml'o-sin), n. [From Or mys, myos, 
a muscle.] A substance which forms the 
distinctive ingredient of muscles. 

Myotic (mi-ot'ik). a. Pertaining to myosis; 
causing contraction of the pupil of the eye. 
Minrhy (infer'ri), a. Smelling of, perfumed 
with, or producing myrrh. ‘ The myrrhy 
lands. ’ Browning. 

M3rtaclBm. See MCTACISM. 


N. 


Nail-rod (nal'rod), n. An iron rod in a form 
suitable for making nails. 

Nanism (n&'nizm), n. [From L. nanus, a 
dwarf.] Dwarflshness; the state of being 
dwarfish. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; th, fAen; th, fWn; 


Narcolepsy (uar'ko-lep-si), n. [Qr. narki, 
torpor, Upsis, a seizure.] A morbid liability 
to fall asleep. 

Nares (n&Tez), n. pi. [L.] In zool. the nos- 
trils; the nose. 

Narial (na'rl-al), a. [L nares, nostrils.] 
Pertaining to the nares, that is, the nostrils 
or nose. Ency. Brit. 

Narisouant (na'ri-sO-nant), a. [L. nares. 
the nostrils, and sonans, sounding.] Sounded 
through the nose; nasal. ‘A nasal or nari- 
sonant letter.’ Monier Williams. 

Natal (na'tal), a. Pertaining to the nates 
or buttocks. 

Natchnee (nach'ne), n. [Indian name.] See 
Eleubink. 

Naturalism, n. [add.] i. That theory wliioh 
refers the origin of heathen myths to a con- 
templation of nature.— ‘2. A close adherence 
to nature in the arts of painting, sculpture, 
poetry, <fec. 

Nature-mirth (na'tfir-mlth), n A myth 
symbolical of or supposed to be based on 
natural phenomena. 

Nausityt (Uft'si-ti), n. Nauseation; aver- 
sion; loathing; disgust. ‘ A kind of nativity 
to meaner conversations.’ Cotton. 

Navicular, [add.] Navicular disease, a 
di. ease of the horse’s foot, consisting in an 
inflammation (often rheumatic) of the nav- 
icular bone, a small bone below which runs 
the deep tendon or flexor of the foot. It Is 
carriage and riding horses that are almost 
exclusively affected, and, as the disease is 
incurable, they are rendered practically 
useless, unless for slow work solely. 

Neatherdess (net'herd-esX n. A female 
neatherd; a neatress. ‘My love unto my 
neatherdesse. ’ Herrick. 

Nebulize (neb'u-llz), v.t [See NEBULA.] 
To reduce (a liquid) into spray for cooling, 
perfuming, disinfecting, or other purposes. 

Necessism (ne-ses'sizm). n. Same as Neces- 
sarianisrn. Contemp. Rev. 

Neck (nek), v t To behead; to decapitate; 
to strangle. [Rare.] 

If he should neglect 

One hour, the next shall see him in my grasp, 

And the next after that shall see him neck’d, 

Keats. 

Necking (nek'ing), n. In arch, the annulet 
or series of horizontal mouldings which 
separates the capital of a column from the 
plain part or shaft. Ency. Brit. 

Necrobiosis (nek'r6-bi-6"8iB), n, [Gr nekros, 
dead, and bios, life ] In med. the degener- 
ation or wearing away of living tissue. 
Virchow. 

Necrobiotic(nek'r6-l)i-ot"ik, a. Of. pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by necrobiosis. 

Necrograpber (nek-rog'ra-fer), n. [Gr. 
nekros, dead, a dead man, graphd, to write.] 
A writer of obituary notices. [Rare,] 

In next morning's Times there was one of those 
obituary notiues to which noblemen of eminence must 
submit from the my sxexww'intcrograA her 
that paper, Thackeray. 

Necrolatry (uek-rol'a-tri), n. [Gr. nekros, 
a dead man. and latreia, worship.] Exces- 
sive veneration for or worship of the dead. 

Necromancing (nek'ro-man-slng), n. The 
art or practice.s of a necromancer; conjur- 
ing ‘Mesmerism, witchcraft, necrtmiand- 
ing, and so on.' It A. Proctor — Used also 
adjectively : ‘ The mighty necromancing 

witch ’. J)e Quincey. 

Necrotomy (nck-rot'o-mi), n. [Gr. nekros, 
a dead body, and tom^, a cutting ] The 
dissection of a dead body. 

Need-be (ned'be), n. Something indispens- 

[ able or requisite ; a necessity. ‘ A need-be 

I for removing.’ Carlyle. 

Need-not (ned'not), n. Something unneces- 
sary; a superfluity. ‘ Such glittering 
nots to human happiness.’ Fuller. 

Nefast (ne-fast' or ne'fast), a. [L. iiefastvs, 
impious, unlawful.] Detestably vile; wicked; 
abominable. ‘Monsters so nefast and fla- 
gitious.’ Lord Lytton. 

Negllgency (neg'li-jen-si), n. Negligence; 
neglect. ‘ The negligency of that trust which 
carries God with it.’ Emerson. 

Neoaxctlc (ne-o-urk'tik), a. Same as Ne- 
arcfic. 

Neo-Chrlstlan (ne-O-kris'tyan) a. ^ Of, per- 
taining to, or professing neo-Christlanlty. 

Neo-Cbrlstlan (ne-o-krls'tyan), n. A pro- 
fessor of neo-Christianity; a rationalist. 

Neo-Cbrlstianlty (u§'d-kris-ti-an"l-ti), n. 
Rationalistic views in Christian theology; a 
liberal or advanced Christianity; rational- 
ism. 

N60C0BxalC(n§-6-koz'mIk),a. [Gr. neos, new. 
kosmos, universe.] Pertaining to the present 

w, wh, toAlg; zh, azure. — See Kbt. 
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oondition of the world or unirene: epecifl- 
oally Applied to the races of historic roan. 
NeoUtll (ne'd*lith), n. In archmoL an im- 
plement or other article belonging to the 
neolithic period. A, JET. Kearu, 
Neontology (nfi-on-tol'o-ji), n. [Gr. necr. 
new, onto, beings, logo9, discourse.] The 
study of ll^ng anlroalB: as opposed to palcB- 
ontology. 

Neo-pagaxil8Xii(n6-d-pa'gan-izm,n. Modem 
paganism; a revival of paganism. 
Nephallsm (nefal-izm), n [Gr. n^phalis^ 
moa, sobriety, from niphalios, sober, from 
fUiphC, to abstain from wine.] The prin- 
ciples or practice of those who abstain from 
spirituous liquor ; teetotalism. 
K6p]iall8t(nefaMst), n. One who practises 
or advocates nephallsm or total abstinence 
from intoxicating drink; a teetotaller. 
N6potlOU8(ng*pd'shus), a. Addicted to ne- 

f )otiBm; over-fond of nephews and other re 
ations. ‘ Many a happy father, and tender 
mother, and nepotioua uncle or aunt.' 
SouUiey. [Rare.] 

NaboIoub (n^'shuB or ne'shus), a. [L. netcius, 
i^orant.] Destitute of knowledge; igno 
rant. 

He that understands our thoughts . . . cannot be 
nescioMs of our works. Rev. T. Adams. 

Ketsukd (net'su-ka), n [Jap.] An orna- 
mental knob or button made of ivory or 
other hard material, used among the Ja- 
panese, at the end of a cord, lace, &c. 
ineuraBtlieilla (nu-ras'the-nV'a), 71. [Gr. 
neuron, nerve, a, not, sthenos, strength.] 
Nervous debility; nervous exhaustion. 
Neurectomy (uu-rek'to-mi), n. [Gr. 7ieuro7i, 
a nerve, ek, out, and tome, a cutting.] The 
operation of cutting out a nerve or part of 
a nerve. 

NeurlUty (nu-ril'i-ti), n. [As if from an adj. 
neuriie, from Gr. rieuron, nerve.] The pro- 
perties or functions of the nerves or nerve- 
fibres. 

We owe to Mr. Lewes our very best thanks for the 
stress which he has laid on the doctrine that nerve- 
fibre is uniform in structure and function, and fnr the 
word neurilsty which expresses its common proper- 
ties. H'. K. Clifford. 

Neuroglia (nfi-rog^i-a), n [Gr, neuron, a 
nerve, and glia, glue ] In anat. same as 
Bindweb. 

NeuromU8CUlar(nG-rd-mu8'ku-16r),a. [Gr. 
neuron, nerve, L. musculus, muscle ] Per- 
taining to or having the character of both 
nerves and muscles. 

NeuropatllolOgy(nfi'r6-pa-thol"o-jh,7i, [Gr, 
neuron, nerve, and E pathology.] The pa- 
^thology of the nervous system; that branch 
of pathology which deals with ailments of 
the nervous system. 

Nettrop8ycllolopr(nfi'rd-8i-koro-Ji), n. Psy- 
chology as based on or connected with the 
nervous system. 

Newsy (nfi'zi), a. Full of news; gossipy, 
chatty. ‘An organ newty, piquant, and at- 
tractive.' F. Lockyer. [Colloq.] 

Nibllclc (nib'lik), n. [Origin doubtful ] In 
ga^, a small narrow-headed heavy iron club 
for getting the ball out of ruts or other diffi- 
cult situations. 

Nlck*eared (nik'erd). Same as Crop-eared. 
‘Tliou nicA:-ear«ci lubber.' Sir H Taylor. 
Nickel, n. [add.] The popular name, in 
the United States, given to a small coin 
partly consisting of idckel, value five cents. 
Nick-nack, n. [add ] A feast or entertain- 


ment where all contribute to the general 
table; a picnic. 

‘ Yes, yes, we all con- 
Foote. 


* A nick-nack, I suppose?’ 
tribute as usual.' 


nidified ; 
from L. 
. To build 

a nest; to nidificate. 

Nlgktcid, a. [add.] Overtaken with dark- 
ness; benighted; belated 

Now to horse 1 I shall be nightcd. B. yonson. 

Nlgrafoenoe (nl-gres ens), n. The state of 
bmng nigrescent; the process of growing 
black. 

Nival, a. [add.] Applied to plants which 
grow among snow or which flower during 
winter. 

NootlfloroiUI (nok-ti-^f/rus), a. [L. nox, 
noctie, night, and floe, fioris, a flower.] In 
bot. applied to plants which flower during 
night; night-flowering. 

Nomocracy (nO-mokra-si), n. [Gr. nomoe, 
B law, and krated, to govern.] A system of 

e >vemmeDt in accordance with a code of 
ws; as, the nomocracy of the ancient 
Hebrew commonwealth. iSilman. 


Nonoe-word (nona' w^rdx n. A word coined 
and used for the nonce or the particular 
occasion. 

NonjuraUo (non-jflr'a-bl), a. [See Non- 
juring. ] Incapable of being sworn ; unfit 
to take an oath ; incapacitated from being 
a witness. ‘A nondurable rogue.’ JRoger 
North. 

Noon (nbn), v.i. To rest at noon or the warm 
part of the day, as travellers in a warm 
country. Howard Stanebury. 

Norland, Norlan* (nor'land, norlan), n. 
The northland; the north country. ‘Our 
noisy nortoruf.’ Swinburne. [Northern Eng- 
lish and Scotch.] 

Normalize (nor'mal-Iz), v.t. pret. & pp. nor- 
malized", ppr. normalizing. To render nor- 
mal ; to cause to agree with the normal type 
or form. 

Normative (nor' ma-tiv), a. [See Norm, 
Normal.] Forming or establishing a norm 
or standard; serving as a model. 

This Code, incorporated in the Pentateuch and 
forming the normative part of its legislation, be- 
came the definitive Mosaic law. Ency. Brit. 

Noteless, a. [add.] Having no note or 
tone; uiiinuBical. ‘Parish-Clerk with note- 
less tone ’ Tom D'Urfey. 

Notoryctes (no-to-rik'tez), n. [Gr. notoa, 
south, oryktes, a digger.] A mole-like eye- 
less marsupial living in sandy tracts in the 
centre of Australia. 

Nounlze (noun-Iz'L v.t. To convert into a 
noun; to nominalize J. Earle. 

Novice (nov is), a. Having the character of 
a novice or beginner; inexperienced. ‘ These 
novice lovers.^ Sylvester. 

The wisest, unexperienced, will be ever 
Timorous and loath with novice modesty. 

Milton. 

Noviciate (no-vish'l-at), a. Inexperienced; 
unpractised. [Rare.] 

I discipline my young noviciate thought 
In niimstcries ut heart-stirring song Coleridge 

Novilantt (n6'vi-lant), n. [Of similar origin 
to adj novel.] A recorder of modern or 
current events. 

For things past he was a perfect Historian; for 
things present a judicious Noxnlant-, and for things 
to come a prudential . . . Conjccturer. Fuller. 

Novozelanlan (n6'v6-ze-la"ni-sn), a. Of or 
belongiug to New Zealand or its inhabitants. 
Huxley. 

Novum (nS'vura), n. See Novem 
Nozal (nok'sal), a. [L noxalis, from noxa, 
injury. See Noxious.] In tow, pertaining 
I to damage or injury 

Nudlfldian (nu-di-fld'i-an), n [L nudus, 
naked, and fides, faith ] One who has a bare 
faith; one with faith without works. Rev. 

T Adams [Rare.] 

NuUa-nuUa (nura-nuVa), n. [Australian.] 
A kind of club used by the aborigines of 
Australia. 

Nun (nun), v t To cloister up, as a nun; to 
confljie. [Rare.] 

If you are so very heavenly-minded ... I will 
have you to town, and nun you up with Aunt Nell 
Richardson. 

Nunnery, n. [add.] The system or institu- 
tution of conventual life for women. Fuller. 
Nurl (n6rl), v.t. [Same as knurl, gnarl.) To 
mill or indent on the edge, as a coin 
Nulling (n^rPing), 71 . [See preceding,] The 
milling on the edge of a coin ; the similar 
indentations on the head of a screw or the 
like. 

Nut, n. [add.] pf. Something very pleasant 
or gratifying, [Colloq.] 

This was nuts to the old Lord, who thought he 
had outwitted Frank. Roger North 

— To be nute on, to be very fond of. [Colloq. 
or slang.] 

My aunt ts awful nuts on Marcus Aurelius; I beg 
your pardon, you don’t know the phrase; my aunt 
makes Marcus Aurelius her Bible. fV. Black. 

Nyctltroplo (nik'ti-trop-ik), a. Pertaining 
to or characterized by nyctJtroplsm. 
NyctltroplBm (nik ' ti - trop - izm), ti. [Gr. 
nyx, nyktos, night, tropoe, a turn.] In bot. 
the peculiarity exhibited by certain plants 
of assuming a certain position at night, dif- 
ferent from what they have <luring the day. ' 
N3rmpli8eum (nlm-f6'um), n. pi. NymphsBa 
(nim-ffi'a), [L., from Gr. nymphaion.] A 
place sacred to a nymph or nymphs; a shrine 
of the nymphs; a fountain sacred to the 
nymphs. 

N^pkolept (nim'f6-lept), n. One who is 
imected with nympholepsy. 

Nympkoleptlo (nim-fd-Iep'tik), a. Of, be- 
longing to, or possessed by nympholepsy; 
ecstatic; frenzted; transported. S. B. Broum- 
ing. 
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Oakwaxt (Sk'w^rtX An oak-apple or 
gall. Browning. 

Objectlvate (ob-Jek'ti-v&t), v.t. pret. dfcpp. 
objectivated ; ppr. objectivating. To form 
into an object; to cause to assume the char- 
acter of an object; to objectify. Ency. Brit. 
Objectlvatlon (ob-jek'ti-va 'shon), 7i. The 
act of objectivating, ‘ The objectivation of 
Will.’ Contemp. Rev. 

Objective, n. [add ] Same as objective 
point 

Object-teaching (ob'jekt-t6ch-ing), n. A 
mode of teaching In which objects them- 
selves are made the subject of lessons, tend- 
ing to the development of the observing 
and reasoning powers of children. See Ob- 
ject-lesson. 

Objure (ob-jur'), v.i. [L. oh, and juro, to 
swear.] To swear. [Rare.] 

As the people only laughed at him, he cried the 
louder aiul more vehemently ; nay, at last began oi- 
jurtftg, foaming, imprecating. Carlyle. 

Obligable (ob'li-ga-bl). a. Abiding by an 
obligation; trustworthy as to that which 
constitutes legal or moral duty. Emerson. 
Oblitet (ob'litX a. [L oblitus, from oblino, 
to bedaub.] Dim; indistinct; slurred over. 
‘Obscure and obhte mention.’ Fuller. 
Obolary (oh'o-la-ri), a. [Gr. obolos, a small 
coin.] Pertaining to or consisting of small 
coin; also, reduced to the possession of only 
the smallest coins; hence, poor; sunk in 
poverty. Lamb. 

Obsoleted (ob'so-ict-ed), a Become obso- 
lete; neglected; gone into disuse ‘Which 
law was then and is yet in force, though ob- 
soleted.’ Roger North. 

ObBOletlsm (ob'so-let-izm), n. A custom, 
fashion, word, or the like, which has become 
obsolete or gone out of use. 

Does then the warrant of a single person validate 
a ncotcrisin, or, what is scarcely distinguishable 
therefrom, a resuscitated odsoletism} 

I’ttzedward Hall. 

ObBtetrlst (ob-stet'rist), ti. One who 
practises obstetrics or midwifery ; an ob- 
stetrician. 

Obstetrlx (ob-stetTiks), ti. [L.] A woman 
who practises obstetrics; a midwife. 
Obstreperate (ob - strep '6r- at], v.i. [See 
Obstreperous.] To make a loud, clamorous 
noise. [Rare.] 

Thump, thump, thump, obstreperated the abbess 
of AiuJduillets with the head of her gold-headed canc 
against the bottom of the calesh. Sterne. 

ObBtropuloUB (oh-Btrop'ul-us), a. A vulgar 
corruption of Obstreperous. 

I’m sure you did not treat Miss Hardcastle, that 
was here a while ago, in this obstropulous manner. 

Goldsmith. 

Obtentlon (ob-ten'shon), n. An obtaining ; 
obtaiiiment. Edwin Pears. 

Ocarina (o-ka-reim), ti. [It.] A small 
musical iiiKtrument of fanciful shape, made 
of terra cotta, having a sort of whistle as a 
mouthpiece and a number of finger-holes. 
There are seven sizes of ocarina. 

OccultlBt (ok-kult'ist), Ti. A believer in 
occultism; one versed in the occult sciences. 
Oceanography (d-shan-og ra-flL n. The 
science or branch of knowledge dealing 
with the ocean. 

Ocrea, n. [add.] For the botanical meaning 
of this word see OOHHEA. 

Octave, n. [add.] 1. In the sonnet, the first 
two stanzas of four verses each. See SONNET. 
—2. A stanza of eight lines Sir P. Sidney. 
Octocentenary (ok-tfi-sen'te-na-rlL n. IL. 
octo, eight, ana E. centenary.] The eight- 
hundredth anniversary of an event. Used 
also as an adjective ; as, the octocentenary 
festival of the University of Bologna, cele- 
brated in 1888. 

OdiBt (fid'ist), n. The writer of an ode. 
Antijacobin. 

OdontomltbidBs, OdontomltbeB (^-doa'- 
tor-nlth"l-d6. O-don'tor-nl Thfiz), ti . pi [Gr. 
odous, odontos, a tooth, and omis, ornithos, 
a bird.] A group of extinct birds whose 
jaws were furnished with teeth, either in 
distinct sockets or in grooves. See Iohtht- 
ORNls in Bnpp. 

Odorlze (C'aor-Iz), v.t. pret. d: pp. odonzed ; 
ppr. odorizing. To impregnate with odour. 
(fiSOObOd (fi-nok'o-€), n. [Gr. oinochoi— 
oinos, wine, chsO, to pour ] A small vase of 
ftnoient Greek make with a handle rising 


Fite, fir, fat, fgU; ml, met, hit: pine, pin; nfite, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, So. abime; y, Sc. fey, 
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Above the brim, and a mouth adapted for 

curing. 

CBnomailla (d*no>ma'ni-a), n. [Gr. oinoi, 
wine, and raania, madness.] 1. An insati- 
able desire for wine or other intoxicating 
liquors; dipsomania.— 2. Urnie m D elirium 
tremma, which see under Delirium. 
(EBtrual(es'tru-al),a. [See (Estrus.] Per- 
taining to oestrus or the period of sexual 
desire in animals. 

CBstiraatlon (Ss-tru-^'shon), n. The state 
or condition of being cBstrual, or of having 
sexual desire. 

(Eatnil (es'trus), n. [Gr. oiatros, a gadfly, 
strong impulse.] A vehement desire ; 
powerful impulse ; sexual impulse. 

Offcast (of'kast), n. That which is cast off 
or rejected as useless. M. W. Savage. 

OflloiallSXU (of-fi^shal-izm), n. Oflicial sys- 
tem or position ; a system of official govern- 
ment ; especially, a system of excessive 
official routine ; red-tapism. 

Ofllprlnt (of 'print), n. A paper, article, 
lecture, or the like printed separately for 
circulation 

OfTTlllon (6'gril-on), n. [A dim. of ogre.] A 
little or young ogre. ‘ His children, who, 
though ogrillonn, are children ' Thackeray 

OIL n. [add J— Oi7 on troubled waters, a 
phrase often used figuratively of what tends 
to calm or soothe angry feelings, from the 
fact that oil when distributed over the 
surface of the sea has a strong effect in 
calming the waves and preventing them 
from breaking. 

Olnochoe (ol-nok'o-e), n. Some as (Enochoe 
—see above. 

Old-maldisxu (dld-mad'lzm), n. The state 
or condition of being an old maid; advanced 
spins terhood. 

The Mi&s Linnets were in that temperate zone of 
old-tnaidtsm. when a woman will not say but that if 
a man of suitable years and character were to offer 
himself, she might be induced to tread the remainder 
of life’s vale m company with him. George Elxot. 

Olericulture (ol'^r-i-kul-tur), n. [L. olws, 
oleris, pot-herbs, and cuUura, culture.] The 
culture of pot-herbs or vegetables generally. 

OliYerian (ol-i-ve'ri-an), n. [From Oliver 
Cromwell j Anadherentof Oliver Cromwell; 
an admirer of tlie character or policy of 
Cromwell. ‘A cordial sentiment for an Oli- 
verian or a republican.’ Godwin. 

ChU (om), n. A combination of letters in- 
vested with peculiar sanctity in both the 
Hindu and Buddhist religions. In the Vedas 
it appears as an exclamation of solemn as- 
sent. Afterwards it formed the auspicious 
word with which the Brahmins had to begin 
and end every sacred duty; and latterly it 
came to be regarded as a symbol represent- 
ing the names of the Hindu trinity. 

Onutdliaun^ Omadawn (om'a-dftn), n 
[Irish.] A silly fellow; a simpleton; an Irish 
term of abuse. 

Omnibus, (add,] As an adjective the word 
is sometimes applied to a bill or measure 
embracing a number of distinct provisions. 

Omni-erudite (om-ni-iiFu-dit), a Erudite 
in all learning; universally learned. ‘That 
omnUerudite mm.’ Southey. 

Omninescieuce (om-ni-ne'shi-ens), n. Uni- 
versal nescience or ignorance; ignorance of 
all things. 

When confronted by Hufo’s colossal power we are 
inclined to forget his perversions of history and the 
astounding pretensions to universal knowledge and 
real omntnescunce displayed in all his novels and 
dramas. Athenaum, 

Onmi-preyalent (om-ni-pre'va-lent), a. Pre- 
vailing in all things ; predominant ; having 
entire influence. ‘The Earl of Dunbar then 
omni-prevalent with King James.’ Fuller. 

Omnivalent (om-niv'a-lent), a. [L. omnis, 
all, valens, ppr. of valere, to be strong.] 
All-powerful; omnipotent. Davies. 

Omohyoid (6-m6-hrold), a. and n. [Gr. Omos. 
the shoulder, andE. hyoid.] In anat. applied 
to a slender, long, and flat muscle situated 
obliquely at the sides and front of the neck, 
and attached to the hyoid bone and the 
shoulder. 

OmoplatOBCopy (6'm6-pla-tos"ko-pi), n. 
[Or. 6mo]alaU, the scapula, and skoped, to 
view.] A form of divination by means of 
the scapula or shoulder-blade. Called also 
SoaptUtmancy. E. B. Tylor. 

On, prep, [add.] Frequently confounded 
with qf by our older writers, this usage 
being a common vulgarism of the present 
day. 

Be not Jealous oh me, gentle Brutus. ShaJk. 

An ’twerc not as good deed as drink, to break the 
pate OM thee, I am a very villain. SAak. 


OnOB (wuns), eonj. Immediately after; as 
soon as; when; directly; as, the advance 
will be made onee reinforcements arrive. 
Carlyle. 

Oncoming (on'kum-ing). n. A coming or 
drawing near; approach. ‘The oneoming 
of madness.’ George Eliot. 

OnCBClf (wun-self ), pron. One’s self ; him- 
self or herself. 

Onion-skin (un'yun-skin), n. A variety of 
thin glossy paper resembling the skin of 
an onion. 

Only t (on'li), prep. Except ; with the ex- 
ception of. 

Our whole office will be turned out oniy me. Pepys. 

I have written day and night, I may say, ever since 
Sunday morning, only church-time or the like of 
that. Richardson. 

Onomatopoeic, Onomatopoeous (on'o- 
mat-d-pe'lk, on'o-mat-d-p^'^s), a. Same as 
Onomatopoetic. 

Onrush (on'rush), n. A rush or dash on- 
wards; a rapid or violent onset. ‘ That first 
onrush of life’s chariot wheels.’ E. B. 
Browning. 

OpeidOBCOpe (o-pl do-skop), n. [Gr. ops, 
voice, eidos, form, skoped, to see.] An In- 
strument for rendering visible vibratory 
movements caused by sound, by means of a 
small mirror attached to a vibrating mem- 
brane and reflecting rays of light on a screen. 

Open-doored (d'pn-dord), a. Having the 
doors or entrance open; hospitable; recep- 
tive. Sir H, Taylor. 

Opera-bouffe (op'e-ra-bpf), n. pi. OperaB- 
bOUffea (same pron.). [Fr. op&ra houffe, 
from It. opera buffa.] An exaggerated or 
farcical form of comic opera, characterized 
by eccentric situations, ridiculous charac- 
ters, and bizarre costumes; and enriched 
by sprightly airs, taking choruses, and 
dances. 

Ophlography (of-l-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr. ophis, 
a serpent, and graphi, description.] A de- 
scription of serpents; ophiology. 

Oplnant (6-pi'nant), n One who opines; 
one who forms or holds an opinion. 

The opinions differ pretty much according to the 
nature of the optnants. Tha^eray, 

OplBthographlC (d-pis'the-graf'ik), o. [Gr. 
opisthen, behind, graphO, to write.] Having 
writing (or printing) on the back as well as 
on the front. 

Opportunism (op-por-tun'izm), n. The art 
or practice of seizing or turning opportu- 
nities to advantage; specifically, in politics, 
the system of those who seize opportu- 
nities which will be of advantage to their 
party, even at a sacrifice of their avowed 
principles. 

OpposahlUty (op-pdz'a-bil"i-ti), n. The 
diaracter of being opposable; the capability 
of being placed so as to act in opposition; 
as. the opposability of the thumb to the 
other fingers. A. M. Wallace. 

OptlmlsUc (op-ti-mis'tik), a. Kelating to, 
characterized by, or having the nature of 
optimism; as, optimistic opinions. 

Optogram (op'to-gram), n. [Gr. optos, vis- 
ible, and gramma, a writing ] A more or 
less persistent image fixed on the retina of 
the eye. 

OraglOtlB (d-ra'Jus), a. [Modelled on Fr. 
orageux, stormy, from orage, a storm.] 
Stormy; tempestuous; wild. [Rare.] 

M. D'lvry, whose early life may have been rather 
oragious, was yet a gentleman perfectly well con- 
served. Thackeray. 

OnULgeism (or'anj-izm), n. The tenets or 
principles of Orangemen. See Orange- 
man. 

Orchldean (or-kid'i-an), a. Same as Orchid 
daceous. Darwin. 

Ordalnor, n. [add.] One of a Junto of nobles 
in the reign of Edward II. whom the king 
was obliged to empower with authority to 
enact ordinances for the government of the 
kingdom, the regulation of the king’s house- 
hold, <fcc. J. R. Green. 

Ordinary, n. [add.] Eedes. a settled order 
or form for public service. ‘That ordinary 
or form of service which hereafter was ob- 
served in the whole kingdom.’ Fuller.— 
Ordinary qf Die mass in the R, Cath. Ch. 
all the service of the mass which is not the 
canon, i.e. all before It and the prayers of 
the communion of the priest after it. Rev. 
Orhy Shipley. 

Ordlnea (or-di-nS'), n. A person who is 
ordained or has received holy orders. 

Ore -hearth (drOinrth), n. see Blast- 
hearth. 

Organlier (oiigan-iz-dr), n. One who or- 


ganises; one who arranges the several parte 
of anything for action or work; one who 
establishes and systematises. 

Orgulnette (or-gi-net'), n. [A dim. of or- 
gan.] A mechanical musical instrument 
in which air is admitted to reeds through 
holes cut in a movable strip of paper which 
revolves on rollers when a crank is turned. 
Orient, n. [add.] A pearl of superior qua- 
lity. 

The toughest pearl-diver may dive to his utmost 
depth, and return not only with sea-wreck but with 
true orients. Carlyle. 

Orinasal (o-ri-n&'sal), a. [L. os, oris, the 
mouth, nasus, the nose.] Pertaining to the 
mouth and nose together. 

OmlS (or'nis), n. [Gr. ornis, a bird.] A col- 
lective term for the bird fauna of a place; 
avifauna. Eney. Brit. 

OmlthophilouB (or-ni-thofi-lus), a. [Gr. 
omis, omithos, a bird, phtlos, loving.] In 
bot. fertilized by means of birds which con- 
vey pollen from one flower to another. 
Ornithotomical (or-nith'6-tom"ik-al), a. 
Pertaining to ornithotomy. Ency. Brit. 
Omlthotomy (or-ni-thot'o-mi), n. [Gr. or- 
nis, ornithos, a bird, tomi, a cutting.] The 
anatomy or dissection of birds 
Orogeny (d-roj'e-ni), n. [Gr. oros, a moun- 
tain, and root -gen, to produce.] The origin 
or genesis of mountains; the formation of 
mountains. 

Orphancy t (oFfan-si), n. The state of being 
an orphan ; orphanhood. ‘ Thy orphancy nor 
my widowhood.’ Sir P. Sidney. 
OrthodOZiBxn (or'tho-doks-izm), n. An ex- 
cessive or overstrained orthodoxy. See 
quotation. 

Ortkodoxism . . . is the dogmatic stagnation and 
ecclesiastical abuse of orthodoxy. Ortkodoxism is 
an orthodoxy which ha.s ceased to grow — a dried and 
brittle orthodoxy. Ortkodoxism ofters a crust of dog- 
ma kept over from another century; it fails to receive 
the daily bread for which we are taught this day to 
pray. Newman Smyth. 

Orthogamy (or-thog'a-mi), n. [Or, orthos, 
straight, and gamos, marriage.] In bot. 
direct or immediate fertilization without 
the intervention of any mediate agency. 
OrthOBCOpiC (or-thd-skop'ik), a. [Gr. orthos, 
straight, right, skoped, to see.] 1. Pertaining 
to correct vision; seeing correctly .—2 Show- 
ing or enabling objects to be seen correctly, 
as a lens or eyepiece. 

Orthotroplsm (or-thot'ro-pizm), n. [See 
Orthotbopal.] In bot. upright or vertical 
growth. 

Oslered, a. [add.] Twisted or interwoven 
like basket-work. 

Garlands of every green, and every scent 
From vales deflower’d, or forest-trees branch-rent, 
In baskets of bright osier'd gold were brought. 

Keats. 

Osmometry (os-mom'et-ri), n. The measure- 
ment of osmotic force by the osmometer. 
OsmonOBOlogy (os'mo-no sol"o-Ji), n. [Gr. 
osmf., smell, nosos, a diseaae, and a dis- 
course.] The doctrine of, or a treatise on, 
the diseases of the sense of smell. 

Ossature (os'a-tur), n. [Fr. ossature, from 
L. 08 , ossis, a bone. ] A framework or skeleton, 
as of a building. 

Osteoblast (os'tg-O-blaat), n. [Gr. osteon, a 
bone, and blastos, a germ.] In physiol, a 
cell or corpuscle forming the germ from 
which osseous tissue is developed. 
OBteoclasiB (os-te-ok'la-sis), n. [Gr. osteon, 
a bone, klasis, a breaking.] In surg. the 
breaking of a bone in order to correct a de- 
formity. 

Osteoid (os't^-old), a. [Gr. osteon, a bone, 
eidos, resemblance.] Resembling bone; os- 
seous; bony. 

Osteophyte (os'te-d-fit), n. [Gr. osteon, a 
bone, phyton, a growth.] A bony outgrowth 
or excrescence, 

Ostlolar (os-ti'o-ldr), a. Pertaining to an 
ostiole; having ostioles. 

Ostlolate (os-ti'o-lat), a. Furnished with an 
ostiole. 

OBtiole (oB'ti-dl), n. [See Ostiolum.] A little 
opening or orifice; a minute orifice, as in 
sacs or cells of animals and plants. 
08trakon(o8'tra-kon),n. pi. Ostraka(o8'tra- 
ka). [Or. ofc’traicon, a tile or potsherd. ] An 
ancient tile or potsherd ; a fragment of an- 
cient pottery. 

The ostraka of Kamak are for the moat part written 
In cursive hands. A. N. Snyee. 

OtSationt (d-ehi-a'shon), n. Same as Otiosity . 
PuUenham. 

Otooyst (6't6 gist), n. [Gr. ous, 6U>s, the ear, 
kystis, a bladder.] A sac, vessel, or cavity 
containing the hearing apparatus of an ani- 
mal, especially one of the invertebratea 


oh, oAain; dh. So. looA; g.yo; j,Job; fi, Fr. ton; pg, Bing; th, tAen; th, (Ain; w, tdg; wh, wAig; zh, asnre.— See Ket. 
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Otter, n. [add •X A name given to the larva 
of the ghoet-inoth humxdi), >vhlch 

is very destructive to hop plantations. 

Onbit (h'bit), n. [O.E. wolhode, A Sax. vml, 
Wool, hudda, a beetle,] A hairy caterpillar. 
Kingsley. [Prov. Eng ] 

Ottlachon ^'la-chon), n. A name given to 
the candle-nsh (which see). 

Out. adv. [add ] 1. Having taken her place 
as a woman in society: said of a young lady 
who has begun to play her part with grown- 
up people at balls and other assemblages. 

Pray, is she out ox not? I am puzzled ; she dined 
at the parsonage with the rest of you, whicii seemed 
like being out ; and yet she says so little that 1 can 
hardly suppose she is. Miss Austen. 

2. Having to give place to another, or with- 
draw from a game, as a player in cricket 
when he is stumped or run out. 

Out-and-outer (out-and-out' 6r), n. A flrst- 
rate or extraordinarily thorough person; a 
Jolly good fellow; a thoroughgoer. [Colloq.] 

Master Clive was pronounced an out-and-outer, a 
swell, and no mistake. Thackeray. 

Outbargain (out-bftr'gin), v. t. To overreach 
or get the better of in a bargain ‘ Try to 
outwit or outbargain each other. ’ Miss Edge- 
worth. 

Outbound (out-boundO, r t. To excel in 
bounding or leaping; to bound beyond. 

He could outrun the reindeer, and outbound the 
antelope. Henry Brooke. 

Out-fllng (out'fling), n. A gibe; a sarcasm; 
a severe or contemptuous remark. 

Deronda . . could not help replying to Pash’s 

eut-Jixng. Qeorge Eliot 

Outlasb (uut'lash), n. A striking out; an 
outburst; an outbreak. 

Underneath the silence there was an outlash of 
hatred and vindictiveness. George Eliot. 


Outleam (out-16m'), v t. l. To learn more 
than; to outstrip in learning — 2. To get be- 
yond the study or learning of; to outlive the 
practice of. 

Men and gods have not outlearned it [to love]. 

Emerson 

Outlook, n [add ] That which a person 
looks out on, as a scene, landscape, or the 
like; prospect; survey. ‘ The dreary outlook 
of chimney-tops and smoke.’ Kingsley 

Outman (out-man'), v t To be more of a 
man than; to exceed in manhood. Carlyle 

Outmpye (out-mdv'), v t To advance before 
in going; to go faster than; to outgo; to ex- 
ceed in quickness. 

My father's ideas ran on as much fa.ster than the 
translation, as the translation outmoved my uncle 
Toby's. Sterne 

Outrigger, [add.] An extra off horse to a 
vehiide. 

Outspokenness (ou^8pdk'n•ne8), n The 
character or quality of being outspoken; 
candidness; frankness of speech. 

OutstandiXlg. [add.] Specially prominent 
or noticeable; noteworthy; salient. 

Overbody (6'v6r-bo-di). v.t. To give too 
much body to; make too material; to 
despiritualize. [Bare.] 


Then was the priest set to con his motions and his 
postures, his liturgies and his lurries, till the soul by 
this means of overbodyin^ herself, given up Justly to 
fleshly delights, bated her wing apace downward. 

Milt on. 

Overbridge (6'v6r-brij), n. A bridge over a 
line of railway at a station, connecting the 
platforms, or over a canal, &c. 

Overcritic t (6'v6r-kri-tik), n. One who is 
critical beyond measure or reason; a hyper- 
critic. FuUer. 

Overcrowd (6-v6r-kroud'), v.t. To fill or 
crowd to excess, specifically with human 
beings. 

Over-dare, v.t. [add ] t To dishearten; to 
discourage; to daunt. 

Let not the spirit of /Cacldes 
Be overdar^d, but make him know the mightiest 
Deities 

Stand kind to him. Chapman. 

Overdoer (6-v6r-d6'6r), n. One who over- 
does; one who does more than is necessary 
or expedient. 


These overdoers . . . are wicked wretches ; what 
do they but make religion look unlovely, and put 
underaoers out of heart? Rtenardson. 


Overflow, n. [add ]~0verflow meeting, a 
subsidiary meeting held to accommodate 
those who have not gained entrance to a 
principal meeting. 

Overmantel (6'v6r-man-tel), n. An orna- 
mental piece of cabinet-work above a mantel 
or mantel shelf. 

Ovemet (S-v^r-netO, v.t. To cover as with 
a net. ‘ Spider - threads that ovemet the 
whole world.’ Carlyle. 


Overtaken (d-vdr-t&k'n), p. and a. Over- 
come witb drink; intoxicated. 

He was temperate also in his drinking. ... I 
never spake with the man that saw him overtaken. 

B*. Hacket. 

Overvalue, vt- [add.] To exceed in value. 

She gave me a look that overvalued the ransom of 
a monarch. JHenry Brooke. 

Overwell (6-v6r-wer), v. t. To overflow. 

The water overwelled the edge, and softly went 
through lines of light to shadows and an untold 
bourne. R. D. Blackmore. 

Overwrite (o-v6r-rit'), v.t. To superscribe; 
to entitle. [Bare.] 

'Tis a tale indeed, . . . and is overwritten, The 
Intricacies of Diego and Julia. Sterne. 

OvlcapBUle ' vi - kap - sill), n. [L. ovum, 
an egg, and £. capsvXe.^ An ovisac ; an egg- 
case or case for ova. 

Ovicide (o'vl-sid), n, [L. obw, a sheep, ooedo, 
to kill.] Sheep-killing. R. H. Barham. 
[Humorous.] 

Ovlducal (d'vi-dfi-kal), a. Pertaining to or 
having the character of an oviduct. 

Ovlparlty fo-vi-par'i-tl), n. The state or 
character of being oviparous. Athenceum. 

Ovular (6'vu-16r), a. Pertaining to an 
ovule or ovules. 

Oyster, [add.] A dainty bit of meat In a 
hollow on either side of the rump of a fowl. 

Oystermajl (ols't6r-nian), n. A man con- 
nected with the oyster trade. 

Ozonoscope (o-zOn'o-skop), n. [Ozone, and 
Or. skoped, to see ] A contrivance for show- 
ing the presence of ozone in the atmosphere, 
usually a te8t-pai>er impregnated with oxide 
of potassium. 


P. 


Pabouebe (pa-bOsh'), n. [Per. pauposh.] A 
slipper. 

I always drink my coffee as soon as my feet are in 
my pabouches ; it’s the way all over the East 

Sir iV. Scott 

Packing-penny (pak'ing-pen-ni), n. A small 
sum given in dismissing a person; hence, to 
give a packing-penny to, to send a person 
packing or about his business B Jonson. 
Pad (pad), n. Among flsh-dealers, a measure 
varying in quantity; a pad of mackerel is 
sixty ttsh. 

Paddle-flsh (padT-fish), n The spoonbill 
sturgeon (Polyodoji spatula). See Spoon- 
bill, 2. 

Pademelon, Paddymelon (pad ' i - mei - on), 
n. [Australian.] A name of certain kan- 
garoos that live in the brusli; a whallabee. 
Pssdeutlcs (pe-du'tiks), n [Gr. paideutikos, 
from paideuo, to teucli, from pais^ a child. ] 
The science of education or teaching 
Paint-box (pant'boks), n A box with com- 
partments containing the different pig- 
ments used by a painter. 

Palace-car (paras-klir), n. A roomy, ele- 
gantly fitted up railway-carriage provided 
with chairs, sofas, <Src., and with berths, 
beds, or couches for sleeping accommoda- 
tion during night travelling. A common 
form is the Pullman-car. 

PalAObotany (pa'le-6-bot"a-nl), n. [Gr. va- 
/aios, ancient, and E botany.] Same as /’a- 
Iceontologioal or Fossil Botany. See under 
Botany. 

Pal890C08mlc (pa ' le - 6 - koz " mik), a. [Gr. 
palaios, ancient, and kosmos, world.] Per- 
taining or relating to the ancient world, or to 
the earth during former geological periods. 
PalseoUtb (p&'le-b-lith), n. An unpolished 
stone implement or other object belonging 
to the earlier or palssolithic stone age A. 
H. Keane. 

PalsBOBaur, PalSBOsauruB (pa'ig-5-8ftr, p&'- 
l6-6-Bftr"u8), n. [Gr. palaios, ancient, and 
tauros, lizard ] A fossil lizard having affin- 
ities with the crocodiles and deiuosaurians. 
Their bones are found in the permian strata 
of Europe. 

Palaotype (p& ' 16 - - tip), n. [Gr. ^laios, 
old, ana typos, type.] A system of ^onetic 
spelling, in which only the ordinary print- 
ing types are required. 

Palafltte (pal'a-fit), n. [¥r.] A lake-dwell- 
ing; a pile-dwelling. 

Palatalization (pal'a-tal-i-z6"Bhon), n. The 
act of palatalizing. Ency. Brit. 

Palatalize (pal a-tal-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
palatalized -, ppr. palatalizing. To make 
palatal; to change from guttural to palatal, 
ask to ch, in kirk^ church. 


Palatine (pal'a-tln), a. Pertaining to the 
palate or roof of the mouth; palatal; as, 
palatine bones or teeth. H, A . Nicholson. 
Palatomaxillary (pal'a-t6-mak"8il.la-ri), a. 
Pertaining to the palate and upper maxil- 
lary bone. 

Palatonaeal (pal'a-td-n&"Bal), a. Same ns 

Nasopalatal. 

Paleo-. A prefix formed from the Greek 
palaios, ancient. For words of which this 
is the first component see the correspond- 
ing terms under Falado. 

Pafmarlan (pal - ma ' ri - an), a. Worthy o- 
the palm; palmary. 


Theobald was one of the ablest of Shakesj^arettn 
editors, and his palmartan emendation of the pas- 
sage in ‘ Henry V.’ describing the death of Falstaff 
should make his name dear to all lovers of poetry. 

Athenaunt. 

Palpitant (pal'pi-tant), a. Trembling; pal- 
pitating. Carlyle. 

Paludlsm ^al'u-dizm), n. [From L. palus, 
paludis, a marsh.] Sickness caused by 
malaria. 


PalUBtral, Palustrlne (pa-lus'tral, pa-lus'- 
trin), a. [L. paluster, palustris, from paluc. 
a marsh or fen.J Same as Paludine. 

Pan (pan), v.t. pret. <fe pp. panned-, ppr. 
panning. To bring to view by separating 
or washing from coarser material, as gold 
from a miner's pan. [United States. ] 

Pan (pan), v.i. To appear or come to vleiv, 
as gold in a miner’s pan when washed from 
impurities; hence, to show a result; to turn 
out more or less to one's satisfaction ; fol- 
lowed by out. [United States.] 

Pancheon (pan'chon), n. A coarse earthen- 
ware pan ; a large broad pan. 
Panelconograpby, Panlconomphy 
(pan'i-ko-nog 'ra-fl), n. [Gr. pan, all, eCcbn, 
an image, and grapho, to write.] A process 
of producing a design in relief on a zinc 


plate adapted for printing in a typographi- 
cal press: a variety of zincography. 

Pangene (pan'jen), n. [See next article.] 
One of the organic units or vital elements 
supposed to exist in organisms and to pasc 
from one to another in reproduction. 

Pangenesis (pan-jen'e-sis), n. [Gr pan, all, 
and genesis, birth ] A hypothesis put for- 
ward to explain the phenomena of the re- 
production of organisms, heredity, <fec., 
based on the general assumption that every 
separate part or vital element can repro- 
duce itself; the theory of reproduction by 
paugenes 

Pangenetic (pan-Je-net"ik), a. Pertaining 
or relating to pangenesis. 

Pangfiil (pang'ful), a. Full of pangs; tor- 
tured, suffering. 


Overwhelmed with grief and infirmity, he bowed 
his head upon his panful busoni Richardson. 


Panlconograpby See Paneiconookaphy. 

Panlf^amiBm (pau-iz'lam-izm), n. [Gr. pan, 
all, and E. Jslamism.] A sentiment or move- 
ment in favour of a union or confederacy 
of the Mohammedan nations. Times news- 


paper. 

PanJandnmi (pan-jan'dmm), n. [From the 
meaningless title ‘grand Panjandrum* 
occurring in a well-known piece of nonsense 
composed by Foote the actor.] A sportive 
name for a great man or magnate. 

PannlculuB (pan-nlk'u-lus), n. [Dim. of L. 
pannus, a cloth.] In zool a layer of tissue; 
a muscular layer under the skin of some 
animals. 

Pannlered (pan'i-6rd), p. and a. Loaded, 
as a beast of burden, with panniers. ‘ HiS 
gentle panniered train ' Wordsworth. 

PannuB fpan'nus), n. [L , a cloth, a rag.l 
In pathol. an opaque patch on the cornea 
of the eye. 

Panspermlc (pan-spSr'mik), a. Of or relat- 
ing to panspermy. 

Panspermism (pan-spSr'mizm), n. Samfl 
as Panspermy. 

Panzoism (pnn-zb'izm). n. [Gr. pan, all, 
and zoi, life.] A collective term for all the 
elements or factors which constitute vitality 
or vital energy. B. Spencer. 

Paolo (ptt'o-16), n. [It. for Paul.] An old 
Italian silver coin worth about flvepence in 
English money. 

Paper, v.t. [add.] To fill, as a theatre or 
other place of amusement, with on audience 
mostly admitted by paper, that is, free 
passes. [Theatrical slang.] 

Paper, n. [add.] In colleges, schools, Ac., 
a collection of questions, problems, or the 
like, to be answered or solved at an exam- 
ination. 


The papers, confined to classics and mathematics, 
were not difficult but searching. 

Stanley M. Leathes. 
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Pt,per-ohaa6 (pft'pdr-chas), n. The game of 
hare and hounidB. See under Ears in Supp. 
Papmeat (pap'mgt), n. Soft food for Infanta; 
pap. ‘ Pamper him with papmeat/ Tenny- 
9 on. 

^P3n:ul(pap'i-ral), a. \ From papyrus. See 
Paper.] Made or consisting of paper. Ld. 
hytton. 

PaP3rrograp]i (pa-prr6*graf), n. [Or, papy- 
rue, papyrus, paper, ana grapho, to write.] 
An apparatus for producing a number of 
copies of a document, especially a kind of 
ttencil produced in fibrous paper. 
Parabasis (pa-rab'a-sis), n, pi. Farabases 
^a-rab^a-8§z), [Or] A choral part in ancient 
Greek comedy in which the chorus directly 
addressed the audience, SA the mouthpiece 
of the poet. 

Parachordal (par-a-kor'dal), n. [Or. para, 
beside, and chorde, a chord.] In embryol- 
ogy, one of the cartilaginous plates which 
torn the first appearance of the skull in the 
development of vertebrates : so called from 
lying beside the notochord. 
ParadelgTDUltic (par'a-dig-mat"ik), a. Same 
as Paradigmatic. 

Paradisiac (pa-ra-dis'i-ak), a. Same aa Para- 
disaic or Paradiftiacal ‘The Patadisiac 
beauty and simplicity of tropic humanity.' 
Kingsley. 

Paradoxer, Faradoxist (par'a-doks-dr, 
par'a-doks-ist), n One who puts forward a 
paradox; a lover of paradox. 

PEiradoxure (par-a-doks'ur), n. [Gr. para- 
doxes, strange, and oura, tail: the animals 
possess the curious faculty of curling the 
tail into a tight coil.] The palm-cat, or any 
member of the genus Paradoxurus. 
Paramere (par'a-mer), n [Gr. para, side 
by side, and meros, a part ] In hiol. one of 
the radiating parts of an animal; also a right 
or left part where there is bilateral sym- 
metry 

ParamneBia (par-am-ne'si-a), n. [Or. para, 
beside, and root mna, to remember.] False 
memory; tricks and illusions of memory, as 
when we seem to remember having been in 
the same circumstances before. 

Parasltal (par-a-sit'al), a Same as Para- 
sitic ‘ This joamntai monster.' Ld. Lytton. 
ParaBOl (parVsol), v.t. pret & py. parasol- 
led or parasoled-, ppr. parasolling, para- 
soling 1. To provide with a parasol.— 2 
To shade as with a parasol; to shelter from 
the sun. ‘If no kindly tree will parasol 
me.' Southey. 

Frondent trees parasol the streets. Carlyle. 


Parasyntheton (par-a-siu'the-ton), n. [Gr. 
para, beside, syn, together, thetos, placed.] 
A verb formed from a noun and a prefix ; a 
derivative word having a particle prefixed 
Parement (par'ment), n. The outside ash- 
lar or casing of a rubble wall, which is tied 
together by through or bond stones. Ericy. 
Brit. See PERPEND 

Paretic (pa-ret'ik), a. Pertaining to, affected 
with, or of tlie nature of paresis, or incom- 
plete paralysis of the motor nerves. 
I^k^S-neen (paFls-gren), n. The popular 
name in America of the poisonous pigment 
Scheele' 8-green (which see). 

Parish, [add.] Parish council, in English 
rural parishes a body of not less than five 
or more than fifteen persons called into 
existence by an Act of 1894, to manage the 
public aifalrs of the parish. The parish 
council is under tlie supervision of the par- 
ish meeting coiiaisting of the general body 
of electors, and in parishes of less than 800 
inhabitants there is only the parish meet- 
ing. Parish councils also exist in Scotland. 
Parochialism (pa-rO'ki-al-izm), 71. The state 
of being parochial. Fig. that narrowness or 
contractedneas of views that results from 
confining one’s attention too much to one’s 
own parish or neighbourhood ; narrowness 
of mind. 

Parousla (pa > ' *1 - a). [Cb*. parousia, 

presence.] In theol. the second coming of 
Christ, and his presence in the world. 
Paroxysmic (par-oks-iz'mik), a. Pertaining 
to or accompanied by paroxysm ; paroxys- 
mal: spasmodic. 

They fancy that they honour inspiration by sup- 
posing it to be only extraordinary &»<! parot^ysmit;. 

Kings ley, 

Paroxytone (par-oksl-tdn), a. [Gr. paroxy- 
t<mo7!\ A term applied in Greek grammar 
to a word having the acute accent on the 
penultimate syllable. Also used as a noun 
for a word having its acute accent so placed. 
P&rroter (par'ot-6r), n. One who parrots or 
repeats what he has learned by rote ; one 


who servilely adopts the language or 
opinions of others. J. S. Mill. 
Parthenogenetlc (pkrtthe-nd-je-net'Tk}, a. 
1. Pertaining to, characterized by, or of the 
nature of parthenogenesis.— 2. Born of a vir- 
gin. * kparthe-nogenetiedsMy.* E.B.Tylor. 
Particulate, a, [add.] Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of particles; produced by particles, 
as minute germs, <kc. ‘ A particulate dis- 
ease ' Prof. Tyndall. 

Paschallst (pas'kal-ist), n. [Bee PASCHAL.] 
A disputant or controversialist respecting 
the proper day on which Easter should fall. 
Milton. 

Paschlte (pas 'kit), n. See Quartodeci- 

MANI. 

Pass, n. [add ] The successful or satisfac- 
tory passing of an examination or test: the 
getting through an examination without 
being plucked. 

Passlon-muslC (pa'ahon-mfi-zik), n. Music 
set to the narrative of Christ's passion in 
the Gospels. 

PasBlon-Sunday (pa'shon-sun-da), n. The 
fifth Sunday in Lent. 

Pasteurization (pas'tfir-i-za' Bhon), n. The 
act or process of Pasteurizing. 

Pasteuilze (pas-t^rTz), v.t. pret. A pp. Pas- 
teurized-, ppr. Pasteurizing. To treat after 
the manner of Pasteur; as, (a) to free from 
fermentative bacteria by heat or otherwise; 
to sterilize, (b) To inoculate with a specially 
prepared virus for the prevention or cure 
of hydrophobia. 

Past -master (past'mas-t^r), n. One who 
has occupied the office or dignity of master, 
especially in such bodies or societies as Free- 
masons, Oddfellows, Good Templars, &c.; 
hence, dg. one who has experience in his 
particular craft or business. 

Pastorallze (pas'tor-al-iz), v t. To make the 
subject or theme of a pastoral; to celebrate 
in a pastoral poem. F B Browning. 
Patena (pa-te'na), n In Ceylon an open 
grassy area in the hilly or mountainous parts 
encircled by forest. Sir J. E. Tennent. 
Paternoster, n [add.] In angling, a line 
to which hooks are attached at intervals, 
and also leaden beads or shots to sink it : 
so called from the likeness of the beads to 
those of a rosary. Kingsley. 
Patriarcliallsm (pa-tri-ark'al-izm), n. 
Patriarchal system ; social condition in 
which rule is m the hands of patriarchs; 
patriarchisni. Sir U. Maine. 

Patronizing (pat'ron-iz-ing), a. Character- 
ized by the airs of a patron; acting like one 
who condescends to favour; marked by un- 
pleasing condescension. 

Patronizingly (pat'ron-iz-ing-li), adv. In 
a patronizing manner. 

Fattened (pat'end), a. Wearing pattens. 

Wherever they went some pattened girl stopped to 
courtesy fane Austen. 

Pattern-maker (pat'6rn - mak - 6r), n. A 
woikman whose trade is to make patterns 
in wood of articles that are to be cast in 
metal, having drawings to work from 
Paulo-post-future (pftT 6 -p 08 t-fu"tur), n. 
[L, paulo, a little, post, after, futurus, 
future,] A name sometimes given to the 
future perfect tense of Greek verbs. 

PaxlUa (pak-sil'a), n. pi PaxUlSB (pak-sil'S). 
[From L. paxillus, a peg.] One of certain 
curious little knobbed bodies projecting 
from the outer covering of echinoderms. 
Pea-coat (pe'kdt), n. [See Pea-jacket.] A 
loose-fitting coat of heavy woollen material, 
and resembling a short top coat. Dickens. 
Peacock (pd'kok), v. t. To cause to strut like 
a peacock; to render proud, vain, or haughty; 
to puff up. ‘ A desire only to please, and as it 
were peacock themselves. ' Sir P. Sidney. 
Tut, he was tame and weak enougli with r e, 

Till peacocked up witii Lancelot’s noticing 

Tennyson. 

Pearl, n. [add.] One of a series of bony tu- 
bercles which form a rough circle round 
the base of a deer's horn, and called collec- 
tively the bur or burr. 

You will cany the horns back to London. . . . 
and you will discourse to your friends of the span, 
and the pearls of the antlers. /flack. 

Pearmonger (paFmung-gfir), n. A dealer 
In pears. ‘ Pert as a pearmonger.’ Qay. 
Pecksnlfflan (pek'snif-i-an), a. Eesembling 
or reminding one of Pecksniff, the well- 
known character in Dickens’s novel Martin 
Chuzzlewit; unctuously hypocritical. 
Pedagoglcally (ped-a-goj ik-al-ll), adv. In 
the manner of a pedagogue; from the point 
of view of a pedagogue. Athenasum. \ 

Pe<lal (ped'iu), v.i. pret. & pp. pedalled', I 


ppr pedallifxg. To work a pedal or pedals; 
to use pedals, as in cycling. 

Pedantocraoy (ps-dan-tokra-si). n. [E. pe- 
dant, and Gr. kratos, power, might.] The 
government, sway, or rule of a pedant or 
pedants; supremacy of mere bookish theo- 
rists ; a system of government founded on 
mere book learning J. S. Mill. 

Pedicure (pedT-kfir), n. [L. pes, pedis, the 
foot, and cura, care.] 1. The care of the 
feet. —2. A |)erson whose business is the 
care of i)eople’8 feet; a chiropodist. 
Pedomotive(ped'o.m6-tlv), a. [L pe8,pediSf 
the foot, and -motive, as in locomotive.] 
Moved, driven, or worked by the foot or 
the feet ; operated by action of the feet, as 
a cycle, Ac. 

Peery (pe'ri), a. Peering ; inclined to peer 
or look narrowly, sharply, and cautiously; 
inquisitive; prying. 

1 am not a person to betray people, but you are so 
shyand/«rjv. ttelding. 

From her twisted mouth to her eyes so peery. 
Each queer feature asked a query. Hood, 

Pela (pe'la), n. Same as Chinese wax. Bee 
Wax-insect. 

Pendulate (pen'du-lat), v. i pret. A pp. pendu- 
lated; ppr pendulating To swing backwards 
and forwards like a pendulum; to oscillate; 
to swing; to dangle. 

The ill-starred scctundrel/^«</«/rr*J between Hea- 
ven and Earth, a thing rejected of both. Carlyle. 

Pennled (pen'uid), a. Having or possessed 
of a penny. 

The onc-peunied boy has his penny to spare, 

IVordsviorth. 

PentadelphouB (peu-ta-del'fus), a. [Gr. 
pente, five, and adelphos, brother.] In bot. 
having the filaments or stamens arranged 
in groups or divisions of five. 

Penwiper (pen'wi-p6r). n. A fancy article 
of patchwork, cloth, Ac., for cleaning pens 
from ink. Simmonds. 

Pepita (pe-peTfi), 7i, [Sp.] A small nugget 
of gold. 

Pepper-and-salt (pep'p6r.and-Bftlt), a. A 
term applied to a fabric with a light gi’ound 
colour (as white, drab, gray, Ac.) dotted 
with dark colour, or having a dark ground 
dotted with lighter specks. 'A short-tailed 
pepper-and-salt cokV Dickens, 'k pepper- 
and-salt George EH ot. 

Peptlclty(pep-ti8T-ti), n. The state of being 
peptic; good digestion; eupepsia. Carlyle. 
Peptogen (pep'to-jen), n. [Gr. pepto, to 
digest, and root gen, to produce.] A sub- 
stance said to assist digestion 
Peptone (pep' ton), n. [Gr. peptH, to digest.] 
The substance into which the nitrogenous 
elements of the food (such as albumen, 
fibrin, casein. Ac.) are converted by tho 
action of the gastric juice. 

Peptonic (pep-ton'ik), a. Pertaining to pep- 
tone 

Perch, v.i [hdd.i—Perched blocks, in geol. 
detached blocks of rock that have been left 
by glaciers on the sides and ridges of moun- 
tains, as relics of the glacial period. Page. 
Percoct (p6r-kokt'], a. [L. percoctus —per, 
and coquo, to cook.] Thoroughly cooked; 
fig. trite or common-place. Geo. Meredith. 
Peremrlnlty, n. [add.] A peregrination or 
waimering. 

A new removal, what we call ‘his third 
had to be decided on, Carlyle. 

Perfumy (p6r-fu'mi or p^Ffu-ml), a. Hav- 
ing a perfume; odorous; sweet-scented. 

‘ Perfumy breath.' Mrs. Oliphant. 
Periarthritis (perT.^-thri"tig), n. [Gr. peri, 
about, and arthron, ft joint.] Inflammation 
of the tissues around a joint. 

Perlastral (per-l-as'tral), a. Pertaining to 
a periastron. R. A. Proctor. 

Perlastron (per-i-as'tron), n. [Gr peri, 
about, astron, a star.] In astron. that point 
in the orbit of a heavenly body in which it is 
nearest to the body round which it revolves. 
Periaxial (per-i-ak'si-al), a. [Prefix peri, 
and axis.] Surrounding or being round 
about an axis. 

Perichondritis (per'i-kon-drr'tis), n. In- 
flammation of the perichondrium. 
Periegesis (per'i-e-je"si8), n. [Gr.] A jour- 
ney round or through. Lamb. 
Periencephalitis (per'i-en-Bef-a-li"'tls), n. 
[Gr. pen, around, enkephalos, the brain.] 
Inflammation of the pia mater and tissues 
around the brain. 

Periorbital (per-i-orTil-tal), a. [Prefix 
and orbit.] Around or about the orbit of 
the eye. 

Periotic (per-i-d'tik), a. [Gr. peri, around, 
ous, dtos, the ear.] Surrounding the ear or 
organ of hearing. 
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FttrtpatUf (pe-rip'a-tuB), n. [Or. penpatoi, 
walking about. SeePBRlPATBTlo.] A cater- 
pUlar-like animal allied to the myrianods, 
annelids, and insects, living in damp placet 
in various warm countries. 
Perii^iaryngeal (per'i-fa-rin^jg-al), a. (Or. 
psn, around, and pharynx, pharyngos, the 
pharynx.] Surrounding the pharynx. 
Ferlspore (per'i-spOr), n. [Gr. peri, around, 
gporoe, seed.] In hot. the outer covering of 
a spore. 

Perl88ad(p6-riB^sad), a. and n. [Or. perutsos, 
odd, not even.] In chem. a term applied to 
an element which combines with odd num- 
bers of atoms only. 

Peristalsis (per-i-starsis), n. A peristaltic 
movement. 

P^treme (per'l-trem), n. [Gr. peri, round, 
trima, a hole.] In zool. the part round an 
orifice or aperture; a peristome. 
Perivascular (per-i-vas ' ku-ler), a. Sur- 
rounding some vessel or vascular struc- 
ture. 

Perlltlc (p6r-lit'ik), a. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling perlite or pearl-stone; having the 
structure of pearl-stone. 

Perspirate ^drispir-at), v.i. To perspire; 
to sweat. [Eare.] 

I ptrsf irate from head to heel. Thackeray. 

Perspire, V.t add.] tTo breathe or blow. 

‘ What gentle winds perspire I ’ Herrick. 
Persuadableness (p^r-swad ' a-bl-nes), n. 
^e state or quality of being persuadable ; 
a complying disposition. 

He might mean to recommend her as a wife by 


showing her persuadableness 


Jane Austen. 


Pes (pes). n. pi. Pedes (pe'dSz) [L , a foot ] 
The hind foot of an animal: opposed to 
mantis. Prof. Flower. 

Pessimistic (pes-si-mist'ik), a. Pertaining 
to, characterized by, or of the nature of 
pe^imism. 

Pestful (pest'ful), a Pestiferous; pestilen- 
tial • ihng ma pest/ul Coleruige. 

Petary (pe ta-ri). n. A peat moss; a bog 
whence peat is ul)tamed Oeikie 
Petroglyphlc (pct-r6-glif'ik), a. Pertaining 
to or characterized by petroglyphy. 
Petroglyrpby (pet-rog'li-fl). n. [Gr. petros, 
a stone, and glyphd, to carve ] The art or 
operation of carving inscriptions and figures 
on rocks or stones. 

Petrolatum (pet -ro- la 'turn), n [From 
petroleum.] Same as Vaseline. 
Petro-steailne (pet-r6-ste'a-rin), n fGr. 
petros, a rock, and stear, tallow.] Mineral 
stearine; ozocerite. 

Phacold (fa'koid), a. [Gr. phakl, a lentil, 
and eidos, resemblance.] Resembling a 
lentil. 

PliagOfryte (fag'd-sit), n. [Gr. phagein, to 
eat, ^tos, cell] A blood corpuscle or cell 
in an animal body regarded as capable of 
devouring or consuming disease germs (mi- 
crobes). 

Phenolo^ (fe-noTo-Ji), n. [For phenomen- 
ology.] The doctrine as to the influence of 
climate on the phenomena of animal and 
vegetable life. 

Phenomenal, a. [add.] Extremely remark- 
able or extraordinary; of rare or superior 
quality or excellence ; striking ; as, a brain 
of phenomenal size. 

Philanderer (fi-lan ' d6r-6r)> n. One who 
philanders; a male flirt. 'The Oxford phi- 
landerers. Kingsley. 

Philatelic (fi-la-telTk), a. Pertaining to 
philately. 

PhllateUet (fi-lat'e-llst), n. One who prac- 
tises philately; a collector of postage-stamps 
as objects of curiosity or interest. 
Philately (fi-lat'e-li), n. [Said to be from 
Gr. phUos, loving, and ateleia, exemption 
from tax or charge— the exemption in this 
case resnlting from prepayment by stamps,] 
The collection of postage stamps, especially 
of rare or foreign issues, as objects of curi- 
osity. 

PhillBtine, n. [add.] l. Au unsparing foe; 
ED enemy. — 2, A bailiff or catchpole. ‘ The 
Philistines (which Is the name given by the 
faithful to bailiffs).' Fielding. [Humorous.] 
PhllOffynlit (fi-lojM-nist), n. [See Phil- 
OOTNY.] A lover or friend of women; one 
who maintains that the highest type of 
humanity is found in women. Huxley. 
Philoneism (fll-6-nl'lzm), n. [Gr. philos, 
loving, neos, new.] Love of novelty or inno- 
vation, 

PhUoaophedom (fiVo-sof-dum), n. Philo- 
•ophes collectively ; philosophism. * Bleu- 
theromaniac phU^o^dtm? Carlyle. 


PhilOIOiO (fll-o-zfi'ik), a. [Or. phUos. loving, 
z6on, an animal.] Loving animals; per- 
taining to love of animala 
Phloem (flO'em), n. [Gr. phloios, bark.] 
In hot. soft bast ; the soft outer portion of 
a vascular bundle of which sieve-tubes are 
the most characteristic constituents. 
PhlOgOBia (flo-gd'sis), n. [Gr. phlox, phlogos, 
flame.] In med. external or erysipelatous 
inflammation. 

Phlogotio (flo-gotMk), a. Pertaining to 
or of the nature of phlogosia; inflamma- 
tory. 

Phonate (fb'nat), v.i. pret. & pp phonated\‘ 
ppr. pkonating. [Or. phdne, voice.] To 
utter voice or vocal sounds. 

Phonation (fo-na'shon), n. The act of pho- 
nating; vocal utterance. Ency. Brit. 
Phoneys (fo-ne'sls), n. [Gr., from ph6n€, 
sound.] Utterance of voice; vocal utter- 
ance. A. H. Keane. 

Phonogram, [add ] A WTitten character 
standing for a sound. 

Phonographer, n. [add ] One who uses or 
is skilled in the use of the phonograph. 
Phonography, n. [add ] Tlio art of using 
the phonograph; also the construction of 
phonographs. 

Phonoscope (fd'nd-skSp), n. [Gr. phonS, a 
voice, a sound, and skopeO, to view.] An in- 
strument for producing figures of light from 
vibrations of sound by means of an electric 
current. It consists essentially of three parts, 
an induction-coil, a rheotome or interrupter, 
and a rotary vacuum-tube. Sounds produce 
vibrations on tlie diaphragm of the inter- 
rupter, which, being in the primary circuit 
of the induction-coil, induce at each inter- 
ruption a current in the secondary coil, 
each vibration being made visible as a flash 
in the revolving vacuum-tube, the flashes 
producing a symmetrical figure. 
Photochemistry (fo-to-kem'ist-ri), n. [Gr 
phos, vhotos, light, and E chemistry ] That 
brancii of chemistry which treats of the 
chemical action of light, especially of solar 
Ught. 

PhotochromOBCope (fd-to-krS'rao-skOp), n. 
[Gr. phos, photos, light, chroma, colour, and 
skopeo, to view.] A sort of camera or optical 
instrument by means of which images of 
objects are shown in their natural colours. 
By the method exemplified in this instru- 
ment three uncoloured photographic im- 
ages, each made by selected rays of the 
spectrum, are blended together and each 
illuminated by its appropriate coloured 
light so as to produce a composite image 
showing the natural colours 
Photochromy (fo-tok'ro-mi), n. (Gr. phds, 
photos, light, and chroma, colour ] The art 
or operation of reproducing colours by pho- 
tography, or of producing photographic 
pictures showing objects in their natural 
colours. 

Photo-electric (f6't6-e-lek''trik), o. Acting 
by the combined operation of light and elec- 
tricity ; producing light by moans of elec- 
tricity; au epithet applied to apparatus for 
taking photographs by electric light, and 
to a lamp whose illuminating power is pro- 
duced by electricity. 

Photographically (f6-t6-graf'ik-al-li), adv. 
In a photographic manner; by means of 
photography. 

Photolithograph (fo-to-lith o-graf), n. A 
picture produced by photo-lithography. 
Photologist (fC-toro-jist), n. [See Photo- 
LOOY.] One who devotes himself to the 
study or exposition of the laws or theory 
of light. 

PhOtometrlClan(fd-tom'e'tri"BhaD), n. One 
versed in photometrv or the scientific mea- 
surement of light. R. A. Proctor. 
Photomicrograph (f6-t6-mi'kr6-graf),». A 
picture taken by photo-micrography. 
Photophone (f5'to-f6n), n. [Gr. phds, ph6- 
tos, light, and phOni, a voice, a sound.] An 
Instrument for reproducing sound by varia- 
tions in the intensity of a beam of light. In 
its simplest form the apparatus consists of 
a plane mirror of some flexible material 
upon which a powerful beam of light Is con- 
centrated , ana the voice of a speaker directed 
against the back of this mirror throws the 
beam of light reflected from its surface into 
undulations, which are received on a para- 
bolic reflector at any distance to which the 
light can be thrown, and are centred on a 
sensitive selenium cell in connection with a 
telephone, which reproduces in articulate 
speech the undulations set up in the beam 
of light by the voice at the transmitting 
end. Thus, witiiout any connecting wire. 


messages have been transmitted over mo- 
derate distances. 

Photophonlc (fd-td-fon^ik), a. Pertaining 
to or produced by the photophone. 
Photophony (fd-tof'o-ni), n. The art or 
practice of using the photophone. 
PhotOt3n?y (fd-totl-pi), n. The art or pro- 
cess of producing phototypes. 

Phraseman (f r^'man), n. On e wh o repeats 
mere unmeaning phrases; one who uses a 
set form of words without regard to their 
import. ^ A fluent phraseman.' Coleridge^ 
Phycography (fl-kog'ra-fl), n. [Or. phykoe, 
a sea-weed, graphd, 1 write ] A scientific 
or systematic description of algto or sea- 
weeds. 

Phylloph3ri;6 (fll'lo-flt), n. [Gr. phyllon, a 
leaf, and pA2/<07i,a plant.] See CORMOPHTTU. 
Phylum (fi'lum), n. pi. Phyla (fi'la). [Or. 
phylon, a tribe.] A name for one of the 
main divisions of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms; a sub-kingdom. 

Physicist, n. [add.] In biol. one who seeks 
to explain fundamental vital phenomena 
upon purely physical or chemical principles; 
one who holds that life is a form of energy 
due simply to molecular movements taUng 
place in the ultimate molecules of the pro- 
toplasm, and capable of correlation with the 
ordinary physical and chemical forces; op- 
posed to Vitalist. H. A. Nicholson. 
Physico-chemical (fiz'ik-d-kem"i-kal). a. 
Pertaining or relating to both physics and 
chemistry; produced by combined physical 
and chemical action or forces. 
Physlolatrv (fiz-i-ora-tri), n. [Gr. physis, 
nature, and latreia, worship,] The worship 
of the powers or agencies of nature; nature 
worship. ‘A pantheistic philosophy bused 
on the physiolatry of the Vedas.’ Prqf. M, 
Williams. 

Phytochlor (fi'ts-klor), n [Gr. phyton, a 
plant, and chldros, green.] Same as Chloro- 
phyll. 

Ph:h;opha^ (fi-tof'a-Ji), ti. [See Phytoph- 
agous ] The act or practice of eating or 
subsisting upon plants, 

Phyto-physlolOgy (fiT6-flz-i-or'o-ji), n. [Gr. 
phyton, a plant, and E. physiology.] The 
physiology of plants; vegetable physiology. 
FLazzian (pi-az'zi-an), a. Pertaining to, re- 
sembling, or characteristic of a piazza. 
‘Where . . , Mulciber’s columns gleam in 
far piazzian line ’ Keats. 

Plccanlxmy (pik'a-nin-i), n. Same as Picka- 
ninny 

Plciform (pfsi-form), a. [L. picus, a wood- 
pecker, and /anna, form.] In omith. having 
the form or general characters of the wood- 
peckers or allied birds. 

I^ck, v.i [add. J— To pick up, to improve in 
health ; to acquire fresh strength, vigour, 
or the like; to improve generally. [Colloq.] 
Plck-me-up (pik'mg-up), n. Anything taken 
to restore the tone of the system after over- 
exertion, excessive drinking. &c. ; a remedy 
for the after effects of intoxication. [Colloq.] 
Plctograph (pik'to -graf), n. [L. pictus, 
painted, Or. graphd, to write.] A sign or 
symbol of pictorial character; a writing In 
rude pictures. 

Plerrot(po-er-5), »i. [Fr., from Pierre, Peter.] 
1. A buffoon on the French comic stage wear- 
ing a loose wide 
white dress, in mo- 
dem times often 
with huge buttons. 
—2. A kind of lady’s 



Pierrot (x). 



Pierrot (a). 


basque cut low down in the neck and hav- 
ing sleeves, worn in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

W3 (pill), v.t. To reject by vote, the voting 
being by balls; to blackball. [Club slang.] 
He was coming up for election at Bay'i, and was 
as nearly pilltd ai any man 1 ever knew, 

PUuXons (pil’tl-lus), a. [L. pilvla, a Uttte 


Fite, i&r, fat, fgU; mi, met, hir; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tflbe, tub. bull; oil, poupd; ti, Sc. abune; y, 8c. fsp. 
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ball See Fill ] Pertaining to or resem- 
bling a pm. 

Has any one ever pinched into its fiiuious sinaU- 
ness the cobweb of pre-matrimonial acquaintance- 
wipT Gtorsre Eliot. 

[add.]— Pirw mid needles, the prick- 
ing, thrilling, tingling sensation attending 
the recovery of circulation of a benumbed 
limb. * Pins and needles after numbness.’ 
George Eliot 

Pince-nez (pafis-na), n. [Fr., lit. ‘pinch- 
nose.’] A pair of eye-glasses kept in place 
by a spring that catches the nose 
PinohooninionB (pinsh'kom-mon/), n. A 
miserly person; a niggard; a miser. Sir W. 
Scott 

Pln-clover, Pin-grass. See alferilla in 
Supp. 

Pin-drop (pin'drop), a. So still or profound 
that a pin might be heard dropping. 

A pin-drop silence strikes o’er all the place. 

L Hunt. 

Pln-flre (pln'flr), a. Fired or discharged 
by means of a pin or needle striking the 
explosive substance in a cartridge : said of 
firearms and their ammunition. 

Ping (ping), v.i. [Imitative.] To produce 
a sound like that of a rifle bullet on being 
discharged and striking a hard object. 
Pink-eye (plngk'Ib n. A contagious dis- 
ease of horses, of ine nature of influenza or 
scarlet fever. 

PistOleer (pis'to-ler), n. [On the type of 
cannoneer.'] One who fires or uses a pistol; 
hence, a duellist. ‘ The Chalk Farm pis- 
toleer.' Carlyle. 

Pltso (pit'sO), n. A public meeting among 
the native races of S. Africa. 

Pivot (piv'ot), v.t. pret. & pp. pivoted-, ppr. 
pivoting. To place on a pivot; to furnish 
with a pivot 

Pivoted (plv'ot-ed), a. Furnished with a 
pivot; working on a pivot. 

Placement (plas'inent), n The act of plac- 
ing in a certain spot or position. 
Pla^ency (plamjen-si), n. The state or 
quality of being plangent; a dashing or 
beating with noise. 

Plankton (plangk'ton), n. [Gr planktos, 
wandering, from plazd, to wander ] A 
collective name for the minute floating or- 
ganisms of the ocean that furnish food for 
marine animals. 

Planometxy (pla-nom'et-ri), n. The art or 
act of using a planonieter; the act of 
measuring or gauging plane surfaces. 
Planta (plan'ta), n. pi. Plantse (plan'te). 
[L.] The sole of a person’s foot; any part in 
an animal regarded as corresponding 
PlaQUe. [add.] Any flat plate or tablet used 
decoratively ; a circular plate used as a wall 
decoration in a room. 

Plaquette (pla-ket'), n. [Dim. of plaque.] 
A small plaque; a small decorative plate, 
tile, (fee. 

Plasmodium, [add.] Protoplasm in a mass 
formed by protozoa. 

Plasmology (plaz-moTo-ji). n [See Plasm, 
Plasma.] Doctrine as to the ultimate parts 
or corpuscles of living matter ; histology. 
Plastld (plas'tid), n. [See Plastic ] In Mol. 
any simple organism consisting of a single 
cell. 

Platform (platform), v.t. 1. 1 To make or 
draw a plan or sketch of ; to plan. 

Some ... do not think it for the ease of their in- 
consequent opinions to grant that church discipline 
is pia(/orm«d in the BilMe, but that it is left to the 
discretion of men Milton. 

2, To lay or rest as on a platform. ‘ Plat- 
forming his chin on the p^ra left open. ’ E. 
B. Browning. 

Platlnotype(platTn-o-tip),n. [ Platinum md 
type.] 1. A process of taking photographs 
in which the paper is coated with platinum 
chloride and ferric oxalate ; when exposed 
to the light under a negative, and subse- 
quently immersed in a hot solution of potas- 
sic ox^ate, the metal is reduced in pro- 
portion corresponding to the action of the 
light. The picture is then finished by sim- 
ply washing in slightly acidulated water. — 
2, A picture so produced. 

Plaud t (plftd), v.t [L. plaudo, to applaud.] 
To applaud. * Plauding our victorle and 
this happie end,’ Chapman. 

Kay, v.t [add.]— To be played out, to be 
•xhausted in energy, power, or means ; to 
be unable to do more. [Colloo.] 

Ka^ (plk'ytt), n. [Sp. , from L. nlaga, region. ] 
A term applied to the broad level tracts in 
the plains and deserts of Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, dro., where water accumulates after 

oh, chain; dh, Bo. loch; g, yo; ],>ob; 


raine, and which afterward become dry by 
evaporation. 

Kay-aotorlsm (pl& ak’ter-ixm), n. A stilted, 
sta^y. theatrical style or manner; histrion- 
ism ; theatricality. ‘ A trifle of unconscious 
play-actorism in Irving’s way of preaching.’ 
Carlyle. 

Pleasoreless (plezh’dr-les), a. Devoid of 
leasure ; without pleasure or enjoyment ; 
aving no pleasure. George Eliot. 
Pleasurer (plezh'ur-6r), n. One who is bent 
on enjoying himself; a pleasure - seeker. 

' The Sunday pleasurers. * Dicketis. 

Flebs (plebz), n. [L., a collective noun sing, 
like ‘people’.] The common people; the 
plebeians; the populace. 

Plenlpo (plen'i-po). n. A contraction of 
Plenipotentiary. ‘ The plenipos have signed 
the peace.’ Vanbrugh. 

Fleonast (ple^o-nast), n. One guilty of 
pleonasm ; one who uses more words than 
is necessary. ‘The mellifluous pleonasf . . . 
oiling his paradox with fresh polysyllables.’ 
C. Reade. 

Fleuron (plu'ronj, n. pi. Pleura (plu'ra). 
[Or. ideuron, a rib, pleura, side.] In zool. & 
lateral or side piece ; a lateral aspect of an 
aiilraal’s body. 

Film (plim), v.t [See Plim, v.i.] To cause 
to swell, 

Th.it living outburst of fresh verdure . . . when a 
week of bnglu sunshine comes in early April after 
protracted cast winds, followed by a single quicken- 
ing shower or so, to pitin out and burst the swelling 
buds. Grant yi lien 

Plod (plod), v.t. To go or walk over in a 
heavy labouring manner ; to accomplish by 
heavy toilsome walking or exertion. ‘ If 
one of mean affairs may plod it [the way] in 
a week,’ Shak. 

FlOOk (plbk), n, [Origin and connections 
unknown.] A pimple. [Scotch.] 

Flooky (plo'ki), a. Covered with plooks or 
pimples ; pimpled. [Scotch ] 

His face was as piooky as a curran* bun. Galt. 

Ploughshare, [add.] The lower extremity 
of tile vertebral column of a bird ; the pygo- 
style. 

Plousiocracy (plon-si-ok'ra-si), n. [Gr. 
plousios, a wealthy person, and krateb, to 
rule.] Government by the wealthy classes ; 
plutocracy. [Rare ] 

To say a word against , . . any abuse which a 
rich man inflicted and the poor man suflered was 
treason against the plousiocracy. Sydney Smith. 

Ploverspage (pluv'6rz-paj), n. Same as 
Dunlin ; so called from being often seen in 
company with the plover. 

Plucked (plukt), a. Endowed with pluck 
or courage ; having a heart or temper of 
such or such a character [Colloq.] 

Shall 1 break off with the finest girl in England, 
and the best plucked one? 1 hackeray. 

A very sensible man, and has seen a deal of life 
. liut a terrible hard plucked one . . Be lianged 
if I don’t think he has a thirty-two pound shot under 
his ribs instead of a heart Kingsley 

Flumblsin (plum'bizm), n. [L. plumbum, 
lead.] Lead-poisoning. 

Plumbless (plum'les), a. Not capable of 
being measured or sounded with a plumb- 
line ; unfathomable. ‘The plumbless depths 
of the past ’ Dickens. 

Flume-bird (plflm'b^rd), ? 1 . A bird of the 
genus Epimachus. See EriMACHlN^. 
Flumicom (plu'mi-korn), n [L pluma, a 
feather, and cornu, a horn.] One of the 
feather tufts or ‘ horns ’ on the head of an 
owl. 

Plummy (plum'i). a Resembling or con- 
sisting of plums; hence,yj^. desirable; good; 
nice. 

The poets hare made tragedies enough about 
signing one’s self over to wickedness for the SAke of 
getting something plummy. George Eliot. 

Plus, [add.] This word is frequently used 
almost as a preposition, with the significa- 
tion of in addition to, with the addition of; 
as, his success is due not to ability alone, 
but to ability plus impudence. As an adjec- 
tive it is used for positive, in opposition to 
negative. 

Success goes InrarlabJy with a certain or posi- 
tive power. Emerson. 

Kusliy (plush'l), a. Consisting of or resem- 
bling plush ; snaggy and soft. ‘ The damp 
gravel and plushy lawn. ’ U. Kingsley. 
Plutarol^ (plh'tflr-ki), n. Same as Pluto- 
cracy. Southey. 

Plutocrat (plb'to-krat), n. [Gr. ploutos, 
wealth, and krateb, to rule.] One who rules 
by virtue of his wealth; a person possessing 
power or influence solely or mainly owing 

h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; fH, then; th, thin; 


to his riches. ‘The plutocrats and burean- 
crate, the money-changers and devourers 
of labour. ' Kingsley. 

Plutocratic (plo-to-luat^lk), a. Pertaining 
to or characteristic of a plutocracy or a 
plutocrat ; as, a plutocratic government ; 
plutocratic ideas. 

Plutologlst (pltt-toro-jist), n. A person 
skilled in plutology; a political economist. 
Plutology (plC-toro-ji), n. [Gr. ploutos, 
wealtli, and logos, discourse ] The science 
of wealth; political economy. 

FlU'Vio^apb (plb'vi-o-graf), n. [L. pluvia, 
rain, Gr grapno, to write.] A self-record- 
ing pluviometer or rniti -gauge. 

PlU’^doscope (pld'vi-o-skop), n, [L. pluvia, 
rain, Gr. skopeO, to view.] A pluviometer 
or pluviograph; a rain-gauge. 
Pneumatograpby (uu-ma-tog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. 
%meuma, pneumatos, spirit, and graphd, to 
write ] Spirit - writing, believed In by 
spiritualists 

Pococurante (p6'k6-kti-ran”ta), n. [It. poco, 
little, and curante. caring, ppr. of curare, 
to care.] A person cliaracterized by want 
of care, interest, attention, or the like ; an 
apathetic, careless, indifferent person. 

Leave we my mother (truest of all the pococurantes 
of her bcx) careless about it, as about everything else 
in the world which concerned her. Sterne. 

Pococurantism (p6'k6-kd-rant"izm), n. The 
character, disposition, or habits of a poco- 
curante ; extreme indifference, apathy, or 
carelessness ‘Yawning impassivities, poco- 
eurantisms. ’ Carlyle. 

Podalgla (po-dal'jl-a), n. [Gr. , from »ou«, 
podos, the foot, and algos, pain.] Pam in 
the foot, especially neuralgic pain. 
Podartlultis (pod-iir-thri'tis), n. [Gr. pous, 
podos, the foot, arthritis (which see).] In- 
flammation of the joints of the foot. 
Podartbrum (pod-krithrum), n. [Gr. pous, 
podos, a foot, arthron, a joint,] In omith. 
the joint connecting the toes with the shank. 
Poeticule (p6-et'i-kul), n. [L. poeta, a poet, 
and the dim. term, -cuius.] A petty, sorry, 
mean, or wretched poet; a poetaster. ‘The 
rancorous and reptile crew of poeticules who 
decompose Into criticasters.’ A. C. Swin- 
burne. 

Polnting-maclilne (poiut'ing-ma-shen), n. 
1. A machine for putting a point upon 
things, as nails or pins.— 2. An apparatus 
used by sculptors for marking on the marble 
the chief points of a clay model to be copied 
in the stone. 

Poke, n [add.] A poke-bonnet. 
Foker-palnting (p6k'6r-pant-ing), n. The 
art or process of producing poker-pictures; 
xylopyrography. 

Polish, a and n [add ] Polish draughts 
ov polish is a variety of the game of draughts 
played on a board containing 100 squares, 
the two players having twenty pieces each. 

Can you play at draughts, polish, or chess! 

Henry Brooke. 

FoUarchy (por&r-ki), n. [Gr. hoi poUoi, the 
many, and arcke, rule.] The rule of the 
many ; government by the mob; mobocracy. 
‘Between those representing oligarchical 
principles and the pollarchy.' W. H. Russell. 
PolUnigerous (pol-iii-ij'6r-u8), a. {Pollen, 
and L. gero, to carry.] 1. Polllniferous. — 2. 
Conveying pollen, as bees. 

Polota-swarf (po-lO'ta-Bwflrf), n. [Icel. 
polota-swarf, palace-scouring.] The right 
possessed by the Varangians of searching 
the imperial treasury at the emperor’s death. 
Kingsley. 

Polyantheat (po-li-an'the-a), n. [Gr. polys, 
many, and anthos, a flower.] A common- 
place book containing many flowers of rhe- 
toric, eloquence, &c. Milton. 

Polygenist (po-lij'e-uist), n. One who be- 
lieves in the theory or doctrine of poly- 
genesis, or in that of polygeny : opposed to 
monogenist. Ency. Brit. 

Polygynous (po-lij'l-nusb a. Pertaining to 
polygyny; having more than one wife. 
Polylith (polT-Uth), n. [Gr. polys, many, 
litnos, a stone.] An ancient stone monu- 
ment consisting of several large blocks. A. 
H. Keane. 

Polyplastlc (po-li-plas'tik), a [Gr. polys, 
many, and plastikos, plastic.] Having or 
assuming many forms 

Polyprotodont (po-li-pr6'to-dont), a. [Gr. 
polys, many, protos, first, odous, odontos, a 
tooth. ] Having several similar incisor teeth: 
as opposed to diprotodont. 

Polyptych (pol'ip-tik), n. [Gr. polys, many, 
ana ptyehi, a fold.] A series of several 
(more than three) connected pictures on 

w, trig; wh. whig; zh, azure.— See KBT. 
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panels, some of which fold over the others. 
Compare Triptych, Diptych. 

The.^A^/^Aoraltar>piece with double wtogt . « , 
Is preserved in the old cathedral of Lllbeck. 

Academy. 

Polystigmous (po-li-stig'mus), a. In hot 
a term applied to a flower having many 
carpels, each originating a stigma. 
Polysyiounetry (po-li-sim'me-tri), n. Sym- 
metry such that the object may be cut into 
similar halves by more than one plane. 
PomeoUB (pd'me-us), a. [L. pomum, an 
apple.] In hot. of the nature of a pome; 
similar in character to an apple. 
PomOBrilun (po-me'ri-uml, n. [L.] In Rom. 
antiq. the open space left free from build- 
ings within and without the walls of a town, 
marked off by stone pillars, and consecrated 
by a relimous ceremony. 

Poxxderaxd (pou'd6r-at), v.t [L. pondua, 
ponderia, weight.] To have weight or in- 
fluence. Carlyle. 

Ponerology (po-u6-rol'o-ji), n. [Gr. poniroa, 
bad, and logos, a discourse ] In theol. the 
doctrine of wickedness. 

Pool (pbl)» r and i. To contribute an equal 
share in money, along with others, for the 
purpose of carrying on a gaining or commer- 
cial speculation; to join with others in some 
speculation or transaction, each party pay- 
ing his due share or stake to the common 
fund. 

Poonac (po'nak), n. [Of Tamil origin.] The 
substance left when oil is expressed from 
seeds or cocoa-nuts; oil-cake 
Pope's-nose (pops'noz), n. The part of a 
fowl from which the tail-feathers grow; the 
parson's-nose. 

Poppled (pop'id), a. 1. Producing, covered, 
or grown over with poppies; mingled with 
poppies; as, poppied fields. ‘ Poppied com.’ 
Reals. — 2. Made drowsy as with poppy- 
juice or opium; listless; also, produced by 
opium; as, poppied sleep; poppied dreams. 
Porcelain-crab (pbr'se-lan-krab), n. A crab 
of the genus Porcellana, and so called from 
its shell, which is as smooth and polished 
as if made of porcelain. Several species are 
found on the British coasts, the most inter- 
esting being the broad-claw porcelain-crab, 
taking its name from its singular fiat broad 
claws, each of which is almost the size of 
the whole body. 

Pomocracy (P<»r-nok'ra-8i), n. [Gr. portii, 
prostitute, krateO, to rule.] The rule or 
sway of prostitutes or courtezans 
Pomographer (por-nog'ra-f^r), n. One who 
indulges in pornography; one who writes 
of courtezans or similar subjects. 
PorbCOlUs, n [add ] One of the pursuivants 
of the English College of Heralds, so called 
from the badge he wore 
Portraitist (^r'trat-ist), n. One who paints 
or otherwise produces portraits. 

POS t (poz), a A contraction of Positive 
current in the Queen Anne age. 

She shall dress me and flatter me, for I will be flat- 
tered, that 's /< jx. Addison. 

Pose (pdz), V t. To give a certain pose to; to 
cause to assume a certain posture; to place 
so as to have a striking effect. 

Posted (po'zid), a. Inscribed with a poi^ or 
motto. ‘ Woven hair in posted lockets.’ Gay. 
Post, v.t [add.] To raise to the rank of 
post-captain; to make a post-captain of. 

Whispers were .Tfloat which came to the ears of 
the Admiralty, and prevented him from hc\nfi posted. 

Marry at. 

Post-conunuzilon (pOst-kom-mfln'yon), n. 
That part of a communion service which 
follows after the people have communicated. 
Post-mortem, [add.] Often used as a noun 
Bia post-mortem examination. 

Post-tonic (post-ton'ikl, a. Following the 
accent or the accented syllable. ' A poat- 
tonic syllable.’ Whitley Stokes. 

Postural (pos'tfl-ral), a. Pertaining or re- 
lating to posture. 

PertamiC (pd-tam'lk), a. [Gr. potamoa, a 
river.] Pertaining to rivers; riverine. J. 
R. Seeley. 

Potentiary (po-ten'shl-a-ri), n. [L potentia, 
power.] A person invested with or assum- 
Ing power; one having authority or in- 
fliwnce. 

The last great petenttary had arrived who was to 
take part In the family congress. Thackeray. 


Pound (pound), v.i. To plod heavily; to 
walk or tread laboriously. * A fat farmer, 
sedulously pounding through the mud.' 
Kingsley 

Pourparler (nbr-pttr-Ia), n. [Fr., from pour, 
for, and par^r, to speak.] A preliminary 
conference of a more or less informal nature; 
u consultation tending to pave the way to 
subsequent negotiation. 

Praoticalize (prak'ti-kal-Iz), v.t. To make 
practical; to convert into actual work or 
use. J. S. MUl. 

PrSdmunlre. n. [add.] A serious or awk- 
ward position; a scrape: a colloquialism 
derived from the legal penalties attending 
a prtemunire. Spelled also Premunire. 

If the law finds you with two wives at once 
There’s a shrewd premunire. Massinger. 

I 'm in such a fright I the strangest quandary and 
premunire. Congteve, 

Prsepostor (prg-pos'Wr), n. Same as Pre- 
posttor T. Hughes. 

Pragmatic, Pragmatical, [add.] Matter- 
of-fact; commonplace. 

The Priestly Code, on the other hand, dwells as 
little as possible on the details of the several stories 
. the old narrative shrivels into a sort of genea- 
logical scheme, — a bare scaffolding to support a 
pragmatic construction of the connexion and pro- 
gress of the sacred history. Pney Bnt. 

Pragmatizer (prag-ma-tlz'6r), n. One who 
adopts apragmatic orcominonplace method; 
one who takes a matter-of-fact, common- 
place, or material view of things 

The pragmatizer is a stupid creature ; nothing is 
too beautiful or too sacred to be made dull and vulgar 
by his touch. £. B. Tyior. 

Prairie-clllcken (pra'ri-chik-en), n. Same 
as Prairie-hen. 

Prandial (pran'di-al), a. [L prandium, a 
meal taken about noon.] Relating or per- 
taining to a dinner, or a meal in general. 
Processional (pre-se'shon-al). a. Pertaining 
to or depending on precession. 
Precisionlze (pre-si'zhou-iz), v.t To give 
precision to; to state with precision or 
accuracy, [Rare.] 

What a pity the same man does not . . . precision, 
ize other questions of political mor.ils, 

Srr G. C Lavts. 

Preconlzatlon. [add.] In the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, the act of preconizing; the pub- 
lic confirmation by the pope of a person's 
appointment to a high ecclesiastical office. 
Preconlze (pre kon-iz), v. t pret. tfe pp. pre- 
conized', ppr, preconizing. [L.L. prceconiz- 
are, from L. prceco, prceconis, a herald ] 1. 
To summon by the call of a herald or crier; 
to call on by name. — 2. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, to confirm the appoint- 
ment of a person to a high ecclesiastical 
office or dignity. 

Preconsclous (pre-kon'shus), a. Pertaining 
to or involving a state anterior to conscious- 
ness 

Predella (pre - del ' la), n. [It ] The basal 
portion of an altar-piece when distinct from 
the rest, often consisting of several small 
pictures 

Fredlcatlvely (pred'i-kat-iv-li), adv. In 
a predicative manner; as a predicate only 
and not placed before a noun. 

Prelatial (pre-la' shal), a. Of or pertaining 
to a prelate; prelatic, episcopal. ‘ Prelatial 
purple.’ Disraeli. 

I^emetalllc (pre-me-taPik), a Pertaining 
to a period during which the art of working 
metals was not known by some iieople or 
community, and when arms, implements, 
ornaments, &c , were formed of wood, stone, 
bone, and the like; pertaining to the stone 
age. Dr. Wilson. 

Prenatal (pre-na'tal), o. [Prefix pre, and 
natal.] Previous to birth 
Presoientifle (prg'sl-en-tlf'ik), a. Anterior 
to the era of science; relating or pertaining 
to a period before scientific modes of in- 
vestigation were understood. ‘ Prescientifio 
man.’ Nineteenth Century. 

Prescribe, v.t. [add.] tTo write before; to 
write at the beginning; to prefix in writing. 
Chapman. 

Press-man, n. [add.] A man engaged in 
pressing or in working any kind of press, as 
a wine-press or the like. 

Only one path to all, by which the press-men came 
In time of vintage. Chapman. 


Potentlte(pd'ten-tlt), n. [L. potens, potentis, 
powerful ] An explosive substance recently 
introduced and used in blasting. 

Pot-Uqnor (pot'lik-er), n. The liquor in 
which butcher-meat has been boiled: thin 
broth. ‘ Allotting to every portion oi pork 
it* own pot-liquor.* Diokena. 


Press-master (pres'mas-ter), n. The officer 
in command of a press-gang. Tow Brown. 

Preterltlon. [add.] In theol. the doctrine 
that God simply passed over or neglected 
those that he did not elect to evenasting 
life, without actually condemning them 
(reprobation). 


Pretematurallsm (pre-ter-nat ' a-ral-izm), 
n. The state or quality of being preter- 
natural; preternaturahieBS. Carlyle. 
Pretemuptial (prS-ter-nup'shal), a. Be- 
yond what is permitted by the nuptial or 
marriage tie; hence, euphemistically, adul- 
terous. 

Nay, poor woman, she by and by, wo find, takes 
up with pretemuptial persons. Carlyle. 

Previse (pr6-viz')j^r. t. pret. A pp. prevised ; 

E pr. prevising. To warn or Inform before- 
and; to forewarn. 

Mr. Pelham , . . has prevised the reader that Lord 
Vincent was somewhat addicted to paradox. 

Ld. Lytton. 

Prlan (pri'an), n. Same as Pryan. 

Pridian (prid'i-an), a. [L. pridianua, from 
priua, before, and dies, day.] Pertaining or 
relating to the previous day; yesterday’s. 

‘ Breakfast in bed, sure sign of pridian in- 
toxication.’ Thackeray. 

Priest (prest), v.t. To ordain to the order 
of priesthood; to make a priest of. 

Priest (prest), v.i. To hold the office or 
exercise the functions of a priest. 

Honour God, and the bishop as high-priest, bearing 
the image of God according to his ruung, and of Christ 
according to his priesting. Mtlton. 

Prlggisll, a. [add.] Dishonest; thievish. 

Every png is a slave His own priggish desires 
. . . betray him to the tyranny of others. Fielding. 

Priggism, n [add.] The condition, habits, 
actions, or the like, of a prig or thief; thiev- 
ishness; roguery. 

How unhapjiy is the state of prtggismX how im- 
possible for human prudence to foresee and guard 
against every circumvention 1 Fielding. 

Princekin, Princelet (prins'kin, prins'let), 
71. A young or little prince ; a petty or in- 
ferior prince. ‘The princekins of private 
life who are flattered and worshipped.' 
Thackeray. ‘German prmceiet^.’ Kingsley. 
PriX (pre), n. [Fr , same word as price.] A 
prize or premium : a word common in con- 
nection with races, Ac., in France. 
Prlzeable (priz/a-bl), a. Worthy of being 
jirized or highly valued; valuable; estimable. 

‘ So prudence is more prizeable in love.' Sir 
H Taylor. 

Pro. [add.]— Pro and con is sometimes used 
as a verb in the sense of to argue or debate 
for and against, to deliberate upon, and the 
like. 

A man in soliloquy reasons with himself and pros 
and cons, and weighs ail Ins designs Congreve. 

Probouleutic (pro-bo-lu'tik), a. [Gr. pro- 
bouleutes, one who deliberates before— pro, 
before, boulif, council.] Pertaining to pre- 
vious deliberation, or the preparation of 
measures to be laid before a meeting. 
Procamblum (pro-kam'bium), n. [Prefix 
pro, and cambium ] In hot. rudimentary 
cambium or fibrovascnlar tissue. 

Procarj) (pro'kftrp), n [Gr. pro, before, kar- 
pos, fruit ] In bot a female organ in algro, 
Ac., which when fertilized becomes a sporo- 
carp. 

ProcatalectlC(pr6'kat-a-lek"tik), a. [Prefix 
pro, and catnlectic.] In jtros. catalectic or 
wanting a syllable at the beginning. 
Proclalmant (pro-klam ' ant), 7i. One who 
proclaims; a proclaiiner. ‘The first pro- 
clavmant of her flight. ’ E. Bronte. 
Proctitis (prok-ti'tis), n. [Gr. prdktoa, the 
anus, and -itw.] lufianimation of the anua 
or rectum. 

Proctodssum (prok-t6-d6'um), n. [Gr. prOk- 
ios, the anus, hodos, a way.] The anus and 
terminal portion of the alimentary canal, 
formed by ingrowth of the ectoderm. 
Proctotomy o>rok-tot'o-ml). n. [Gr. prCktos, 
the anus, and tomU, a cutting.] In aurg. a 
cutting into the rectum. 

ProdijSd^O (prod'l-gaMz), v.t pret. A pp. 
prodigalized; ppr. prodigalizing. To spend 
or give with prodigality; to lavish. 

Major MacBlarney prodigalises his offers of ser- 
vice in every conceivaole department of life. 

Ld. Lytton. 

Product, n. [add.] In chem. a compound 
not previously existing in a body, but formed 
during decomposition: contraaistlngulshed 
from eAuct (which see). 

Pro-ethnic (prO-eth'ntk), a. [Gr. pro. before, 
ethnos, a nation, a people,] Pertaining to 
a period anterior to the hranchine off of 
nations from a parent stock ; pertidnlng to 
the parent Indo-European speech. Am#r« 
Journal of Philol. 

Profknatory ( prO-f an ' a-to-rl ). a. Canabl e 
of profaning or desecrating ; destruotive to 
sacred character. Charlotte Bronte. 


F&te, fttr, fat, fgll; mS, met, pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tQbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; li, Sc. abunc; y, Sc. fey. 
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ProUbltloXL [add.] The word often means 
specifically the Interdiction of the sale of 
alcoholic llq 1101 * 8 . 

FrohlbitioniBm(pro-hl-bi'8hon-izm), n. The 
doctrines of prohibitionists. 
Prohibitionist, [add.] One who is in fa- 
vour of the prohibition of the sale of alco- 
holic liquors. 

Proker (pr5k'6r), n. That which prokes or 
pokes; particularly, a poker. 

The porter . . , snored with his proker in his hand. 

Cohnan the younger, 

ProlOgomenoUB (prd-le-gonTo-nus), a. Be- 
longing to prolegomena; preliminary; in- 
troductory; prefatory. ‘ The prolegomenoua 
or introductory chapter.’ Fielding 
Proliferate (pr6-lif'6r-at), v.L [See Prolip- 
KROUS.] To produce proliferous growths; 
to reproduce; to grow; to produce /ooids. 
Prolix, a. [add.] f Having material length 
or extension ; long. ‘ A most prolix beard 
and mustachios.’ Eoclyn. 

Pronged (prongd), a. Having prongs. 
ProdbiC (pro-ot'ik), a. [Or. pro, before, ou8, 
otos, the ear.] Having an anterior position 
among bones connected with the ear. Also, 
as a noun, an anterior bone among ear bones. 
Propalinal (pro-pal'i-nal), a [Gr. pro, for- 
ward, palin, backward ] Having a forward- 
and-backward movement, or pertaining to 
such a movement. 

Proparoxytone (prd-par-ok'si-ton), a. [Gr. 
proparoxytonoH.] In Greek gram, having 
the accent on the antepenultimate syllable. 
Properly, adv. To a high degree; quite; 
extremely. 

All which I did assure my lord was most property 
false, and nothing like it true. Pepys 

Proposedlyt (pro-poz'ed-li), adv. Design- 
edly; purposely. 

They had been proposedly planned and pointed 
against him. Sterne 

Proppage (prop'aj), n. That which props 
or supports; materials for propping. 

Hat and stick were his proppage and balance- 
wheel, Carlyle 

Prostemum(pr6-8t6r'num), n. [Prefix 
and 8termim.\ The under side of the pro- 
thorax of an insect. 

Protectiveness (pro-tek'tiv-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being protective, 
Dcronda's love for Mira was strongly imbued with 
that blessed proteettvene^s George lUiot. 

Protemporaneous(pr6-tem'p(3-ra"nd-u8),a. 
[L. pro tempore, for the time being.] Serv- 
ing for the time being; temporary. 

A pretty pass for flash young Toni Rook, with four 
horses in stable, a protefnporaneous Mrs Rook, very 
likely, in an establishment near the Regent’s Park, 
and .i bill for three hundred and seventy-five pounds 
coining due on the fifth of next month Thackeray 

Prototheria (pro ' to - the - ri-a), n. pi [Gr. 
protos, first, therion, a wild beast.] In zool. 
the most primitive mammals; the mono- 
tremes 

Prototberian (pro - to - the ' ri - an), a. Per- 
taining to the Prototlieria. 

Protractile (pro-trak'til), a Capable of 
being protracted, lengthened, or thrust for- 
ward 

Protrudable (pro-trod'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being protruded or thrust out; protrusible. 
Darwin. 

Protrusible (pr6-tr6'8i-bl), a. Capable of 
being protruded; protrusile. Huxley. 
Provenance, Provenience (prov e-nans, 
prd-ve'ni-ens), n. [IT provenance, from L. 
pro, forward, and venio, to come.] Source 
whence something comes; place of origin. 

In a large number of cases the titles under the 
illustrations are either quite inadequate or incorrect. 
Frequently no indication of the date or provenance 
of the object represented is given. Sat. Rev. 

P 8 eudon 3 milty(su-d 6 -nim'i-ti), n. The state 
of being pseudonymous; the act or practice 
of writing under an assumed name. Con- 
temp. Rev. 

PBllOBOPher(8Mo8'o-f6r), n. [Gr psilos, bare, 
mere, and sophos, wise.] A would-be or 
pretended philosopher; a sham sage; a 
pretender to philosophy. [Bare ] 
Psycbogenesls (sl-ko-jen ' e-sis), n. [Gr. 
psyche, the soul, the mind, and genesis, ori- 
gin.] The origin or genesis of the mind or 
soul; origin of consciousness 
Psyebogeny, Psyebogony (si-koj'e-ni, si- 
kogo-nl), n. [Gr. psycM, soul, and root 
gen, to produce.] The origin and develop- 
ment of the mind or mental faculties. 
Psy^Ograpby (si-kog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. vsychi, 
the soul, and graphs, to write.] 1. Writing 
said by spiritualists to be done by spirits ; 
•pirit-writing.— 2. A description of mental 
pnenomena. 


PsycbOlOgue (sI'k6-log), n. A psychologist. 
Psycbometrlc (si-ko-met'rik), a. Pertain- 
ing to psychometry. 

PByebometry (si-kom'e-tri), n. [Gr. psyche, 
soul, and metron, measure.] The measure- 
ment of the activity or rapidity of mental 
process in different persons. 
PsyobonoBology (srko-nd-sor'o-ji), n. [Gr. 
psyche, soul, nosos, disease, and logos, dis- 
course.] That branch of medical science 
which treats of mental disease. 
Psyebopatbio (si-kn-patlTik), a. Pertain- 
ing to psychopathy. 

Psyebopatby (si-kop'a-thi), n. [Gr. psyche, 
soul, andpathon, suffering.] Mental disease 
Paycbopbysics (srkd-flz-iks), 7i [ Or. psyche, 
soul, and E. physics.] 1. The doctrine as 
to physical changes accompanying mental 
phenomena — 2. The doctrine as to the re- 
lations between stimuli and sensations pro- 
duced by them. 

Psycboplasm (si'ko-plazm), n. [Gr. psjjche, 
soul, and plasma (which see) ] The physi- 
cal or material basis of consciousness. O. 
H Lewes. 

Psyebopomp (si'ko-pomp), n. [Gr. psycho- 
pompos —psyche, soul, and pompos, a con- 
ductor.] A guide or conductor of spirits or 
souls. ' Hermes ... the psychopomp.’ Con- 
temp. Rev. 

PteiylOSiS (ter-i-lo'sis), n. [See Pterylo- 
OHAPHY.] The arrangement of the feathers 
of a bird in certain tracts or areas. 
Ptoebogony (to-kog'o-ni), n. [Gr ptochos, 
a beggar, and gone, a begetting.] The pro- 
duction of beggars; pauperization. 

The whole plan of the Bishop of London is a 
ptockogony — a generation of beggars. 

Sydney Smith. 

Ptomaine (to'ma-in), n [Gr. pUmu, a 
corpse J 'Phe name given to certain alkaloids 
formed in bodies during putrefaction tir in 
morbid states, some of them highly poison- 
ous. 

Pucka (puk'a), a [Hind, pakka, ripe.] 
Solid; substantial; permanent SeeCUTCHA 
Pug, n. [add.] A fox. * Some well-known 
haunts of Kingsley 

Punch-check (punsh'chek), n. Same as 
Bell-punch (which see in Supp ). 

Puristic, Purlstical (pu-ris'tik, pu-ris'tik- 
al), a. Pertaining or relating to purism; 
cliaracteristic of a purist. ‘ Bentham’s pu- 
ristical wisdom.' Prof Maurice. 
Purpoint (p^ir'polnt), n. Same as Pour- 
point. ‘ The jewelled purpoints of the cour- 
tiers, J R. Green. 

Pushful (push'fql), a. Full of push or 
energy; pushing; energetic. fColloq J 
Pushmina (push-nie'na), a. [Per.] Made of 
fine wool; made after the manner of the 
Cashmere shawls 

Puss-gentleman (pus-jen'tl-man), n. An 
effeminate, scented dandy. ‘A fine puss- 
gentleman that's all perfume.' Cowper. 
^tridly (pu'trid-li), adv In a putrid man- 
ner. ‘ Putridly damp ’ Ruskin 
Putt (put), v.i. In golf, to employ the tick- 
lish mode of play required to get the ball 
into one of the holes. The putting club, or 
putter, is usually an upright stiff-shafted 
club with a wooden head. 

Putt (put), n In golf, the act of putting ; 
also, the distance or ground over which it 
is putted ; as, a long or a difficult putt. 
Putting-green (put'ing-gren), n. In golf, 
the urea of prepared green-sward round 
one of the holes and not extending beyond 
twenty yards from it. 

Puttyer (put'ti-6r), n. One who putties; 
one who fills up or cements with putty. 

‘ Old houses where the painters and plumbers 
and puttyers are always at work ’ Thackeray. 
Puzzledom (puz'l-dum), n. The state of 
being puzzled; bewilderment. Richardson. 
Pyssme (pi e'raik), a. Pertaining or relat- 
ing to pywmia; characterized by or of the 
nature of pytemla. 

Pycnometer (pik-nom'e-t6r), n. [Gr. pyknos, 
dense, metron, measure.] An instrument 
for determining the density of bodies; a 
flask or bottle by which specific gravity is 
ascertained through displacement of so 
much water. 

Pyjamas (pI-jA'maz), n. pi. [Hind.] A kind 
of loose capacious trousers or drawers, worn 
in India and elsewhere, often as a sleeping 
garment. Pyjamas are generally made of a 
light fabric, and some are made to cover 
the feet. 

Pyrolator (pl-rol'a-t6r), n. [Gr. pyr. fire, 
and latreia, worship.] A fire-worshipper. 
Southey. 

Pyromagnetlo (pir'o-mag-net"ik), a. [Gr. 


nyr, pyros, fire, and £. magnetic.] Having 
the property of becoming magnetic when 
heated. 

P3nprbic (pii'^lk), a. Pertaining to Pyrrhus, 
king of ancient Epirus. —Pj/rmic victory, a 
victory such as Pyrrhus gained over the 
Eomans at Pandosia in Southern Italy 
(280 B.O.), when he lost so many men that 
he is reported to have said, ‘One more such 
victory, and I must return to Epirus alone’: 
hence any victory gained at too gpeat a cost. 

Pyuria (pi-Cl'ri-a), n. [Gr. pyon, pus, and 
ournn, urine.] A diseased condition marked 
by the presence of pus in the urine. 


Quadriceps (kwod'ri-seps), n. [L. quadras 
=quatuor, four, and caput, head ] A great 
muscle which forms most of the flesh on the 
front of the thigh, and serves to extend the 
leg. 

Quadrlcipltal (kwod-ri-sip'i-tal), a. Per- 
taining to the quadriceps; having four heads. 
Quadrldigltate (kwod-ri-dij'i-tat), a. [L. 
quadru8=quatuor, four, and digitus, a fin- 
ger or toe.] Having four digits; having four 
fingers or toes 

Quadrlform(kwod'rl-form), a [L. quadras 
=quatuor, four, and forma, form.] Four- 
fold in form or arrangement of parts. 

Quadrivalent (kwod-riv'a-lent), a. [L. qua- 
drus=^quatuor, four, and valens, valentis, 
ppr of valeo, to be worth.] In chem. ap- 
plied to an atom the equivalence of which 
is four, or an element one atom of which is 
equivalent, in combination, to four atoms of 
hydrogen; tetradic; tetratomic. 

Quadruplex (kwod'rb-pleks), a. [L. quadras 
= quatuor, four, and plicare, to fold. ] Four- 
fold. 

Quaff (k waf ), 71. A quantity of liquor quaffed 
or drunk at once; a draught. 

Now Alvida begins her quaff 
And drinks a full carouse unto her king. Greene. 

Quaker-blrd (kwak'6r-b6rd), n. A species 
of albatross {piomedea fuliginosa), chiefly 
found within the Antarctic circle, so called 
on account of the prevailing brown colour 
of its plumage. 

Qualitatively (kwol'i-ta-tiv-li), adv. In a 
qualitative manner; as regards quality. 
Prof. Tyndall. 

Qualm (kwam), v.i. To feel faint or sick; to 
feel compunction or remorseful uneasiness. 

Let Jesse’.s sov’rcign flow’r perfume ray qttalming 
breast. Quarles. 

Quandary (kwon'da-ri or kwon-da'ri), v.i. 
To be in a difficulty or uncertainty; to hesi- 
tate. [Rare ] 

He quandaries wliethcr to go forward to God, or, 
with Demas, to turn back to the world. 

Rev. T, Adams. 

Quatercentenary (kwa-t6r.seiTte-na-ri), n. 
[L. quater, four times, and E. centenary.] 
The four-hundredth anniversary of an event. 
‘The quatercentenary of Luther’s birth.’ 

I Athencpum. 

Quatorzaln (ka-torz'an), n. [Fr quatorze, 
fourteen ] A stanza or poem of fourteen 
lines; a sonnet ‘Bequeath your crazed 
quatorzains to the chandlers.' Nash. 

Quebracho (ke-brft'chd), n. [Pg.,contr.from 
quebra-hacho, ‘break -hatchet’, from the 
hfirdness of the wood.] The name of several 
, S. American timber trees, the bark and wood 
of one of which are used in tanning; the bark 
of another in medicine. 

(2ueeiidom (kweiTdum), n. The condition or 
character of a queen; queenly rule, power, 
or dignity E, B. Browning. 

Queenlte (kw^nlit), n. A partisan of Queen 
Caroline In her quarrels with her husband 
George IV. ‘Some very great patriots and 
Queenites.’ Southey. 

Queenlet (kwdn'let), n. A petty or insigni- 
ficant queen. ‘ Kinglets and queenlets of the 
like temper.’ Carlyle 

QueenlltieBS (kw6n‘li-nes), n. The state oi 
condition of being queenly; queenly nature 


QueenlltieBS (kw6n‘li-nes), n. The state oi 
condition of being queenly; queenly nature 
or quality; dignity; stateliness. 

Queer (kwdr), v. t. To banter or play upon; 
to ridicule; to deride or sneer at. ‘Whe 
queer a flat.’ Byron. [Slang.] 

A shoulder-knotted puppy, with a grin. 

Queering the thread-bare curate, let him In. 

Caiman the younger- 
Queue (kfi), v.t. pret. & pp. queued ', ppr 
To tie or fasten in a queue or pig 

The tons In short, square-skirted coats, with row 


ch, cAain; eh, So. locA; g, go; J, iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, tAen; th, iAln; w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.-See Kbt. 
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of stupendous brass buttons, and their hair gener* 
ally in the fashion of the times. Irvhig, 

Quezal Quetsal (kwe'zal, kwet'zal), n. A 
maginncent species of trogon inhabiting 
Central America {Qa\uru% eleqans). 

Quick- firing (kwlk'fir-ing). a. Firing 
quickly; discharging shot with great ra- 
pidity. quna are a type of ord- 

nance of recent introduction. They consist 
of breech-loading guns of small or moderate 
calibre, the projectile and powder for which 



Quick-firing Gun mounted on pivot pedestal on 
ship’s deck. 

are combined together in a metallic car- 
tridge-case, BO that the loadmg and firing 
are very rapidly performed. They may dis- 
charge shot of from 3 to 100 lbs weight. 
Such guns are mounted on special carriages, 
are provided with steel shields to protect 
the gunners, are fitted with special gear for 
handling and aiming, and are fired by elec- 
tricity. Tliey are cniefiy used on ships of 
war, and are regarded as being of special 
value in keeping off torpedo-boats, and as 
offering the advantage of an increased num- 
ber of guns without a corresponding increase 
of weight and of gunners. 

Quieten (kwi'et-n), v.t. To quiet; to calm; 
to pacify. ‘ To quieten the fears of this poor 
faithful fellow * Mn. Oaakell —v.i. To be- 
come quiet or still; as, the patient quietened 
after a time. 

Quince (kwina), n. Same as Quinze (see 
below). 

QulnoentenaJ^(kwin-Ben'te-na-ri),H. [From 
quin- of L. quinque, five, and E. centenary.] 
The five-hundredth anniversary of any even t 

Quinnat (kwin'at), n [American Indian 
name ] A well-known salmon of N. America 
(Oncorhynchus quinnat). 

Quinqueyalent, Qulnciuiyalent (kwin- 
kwev^a-lent, kwin-kwiv'a-lent), a [L quin- 
que, five, and valens, valentie, ppr. of valeo, 
to be worth.] In chem. capable of being 
combined with or exchanged for five atoms 
of hydrogen. 

Qulnw, Quince (kwinz.kwinsXn. [Fr. quinze, 
fifteen.] A game of cards somewhat similar 
to vingt-un, only the object is to get as near 
as possible to the number of fifteen without 
exceeding it. 

QuotabUlty (kwot-a-hil'i-ti), n. The capa- 
bility of or fitness for being quoted, Poe. 

Quotition (kwo-ti'shon), n [L. quot, how 
often.] In arith. the division or measuring 
of one concrete quantity by another. 


Babblter (ifhb'hit-6ry n. a person who 
catches or kills rabbits. 

Babbiting (rab'bit-ing), n. The hunting or 
catching of rabbits 

Babble (rab'l), v. t To stir and skim (melted 
iron) with a rabble or puddling- tool. 
Bablonst (rAbi-us), a [L. rabies, rage.] 
Wild; raging; fierce. ‘This ra&tous invader.' 
Daniel 

Bace-card (ras^kUrd), n. A card giving 
printed particulars of races to be run 
Baoe-track (ras'trak), n. The track or path 
over which a race is run; a race course. 
Baoe-Way (ras'wa), n. Same as Mill-race. 
Baclally (r&'si-al-li). adv In a racial manner; 
by race; by virtue of racial qualities. 

Back, n. [add.]— 2*0 live at rack and manger 
to live sumptuouBly and recklessly without 
regard to economy, or to live on the best at 
free cost. 

John Lackland . . . tearing out the bowels of St. 
Eomiindsbvury Convent (it* larders namely and ceU 
Urs) in the most ruinous way by living at rack and 
manger there. Carlyle. 

Badkarock (rak'a-rok), n. [From verb to 
roAik, and noun Tock\ comp, rend-rock.] An 
explosive anbztance consisting of jpotassiuni 
chlorate and nitro-benzole, used in mining, 
Ac. 

Back-pin, Baok-Btick (rakpin, rakstik), 
n. The stick or pin used in racking the 


ropes which fasten on the load of a wagon, 
cart, or the like. 

Bacontcur (rk-koh-tdri), n. [Fr., from ra- 
conter, to relate, to recount, ^e Eboount. ] 
A teller of stones or anecdotes. 

Baddle, n. [add.] A layer of raddle or other 
red pigment. 

Some of us have more serious things to hide than 
a yellow cheek behind a raddle of rouge 

Thackeray. 

Baddled (rad ldl, p. and a. Smeared or 
painted with raddle; coarsely rouged. 

Can there be any more dreary object than those 
whitened and raddled old women who shudder at 
tlie slips? Thackeray. 

Radiant, a. [add.]-- Radiant energy, energy 
exhibited in connection with the vibrations 
of the ether, as in light or radiant heat 
Badicarian (rad-i-kArl-an), a. [L. radix, 
radicis, a root.) In philol. pertaining to 
roots; pertaining to the hypothesis that 
roots are the basis of language. 

For the impregnable basis of the radtearian theory, 
as has been repeatedly pointed out, is twofold. In 
tlic first place, its theoretic necessity; since anything 
devised and created by human beings, as part of 
their progress upwards towards a state of culture, 
inubt have begun with what is simplest in its kind. 

h". D. IVhttney. 

Radiograph (rAdi d-graf), n. [L. radius, a 
ray, and the -graph of photograph, Ac.] The 
figure of an object produced by means of a 
photographic plate, a glass tube or globe 
exhausted of air, and a current of elec- 
tricity passing through an induction coil, 
the two terminals of which are connected 
with the tube or globe The negative ter- 
minal of the coil gives rise to rays which, 
as has recently been discovered, are of such 
a peculiar character that they peuetrate 
many substancea optically opaque while 
unable to pass through others (as metals or 
bones), and thus we may obtain, for in- 
stance, a radiograph showing the bones of 
a person’s hand or of a fish, or the coins in 
a purse, the softer parts of the object not 
being shown or only very faintly This dis- 
covery has been more especially associated 
with the name of Prof. Boutgeo, a German 
savant. 

Radiophone (rAdi-6-f6n), n. [L. radius, a 
ray, Gr. phoni, voice ] An instrument on 
the principle of the photophone, in which 
sound 18 produced by radiant heat 
Radlophony (ra-di-of 'o-ni), w. [See above.] 

! The production of sound by means of radi- 
ant heat, as in the photophone. 
Raffaelesque ^af'fa-el-esk), a. After the 
nianner of liaffaele, the celebrated Italian 
painter; according to the principles of Raf- 
laelism. Written also Raphaelesque. 

A strange opulence of splendour, cliaracterisable 
as half-legitimatc. half-nieretntious— a splendour ho- 
venng between the Raffaelesque and the Japannish. 

Carlyle 

Baffla (raf'i-a), n Fibre obtained from 
palms of the genus Raphia, which see in 
Supp 

Ragamilffln (rag-a-muf'in). a [See the 
noun j Disreputable; low; base; beggarly. 

‘ This ragamuffin assembly ’ Graves. 
Raggery (rag^r-i), n. 1. Bags collectively; 
raggeduess ‘ Draped in majestic raggery.’ 
Thackeray.— 2. Bagged people. 

Balder (rAder), n One who raids or makes 
a raid; one engaged in a hostile or preda- 
tory incursion. 

Railway, W. [add.] — Electric railway. See 
under Electric in Elevated rail- 

way, a railway the track of which is so ele- 
vated as not to materially interfere with 
the street traffic of a city — Underground 
railway, a railway wholly or in large part 
beneath the street surface of a city. See 
Underorounii. 

Rain-lMmd (ranTiand), n. A dark line or 
band of atmospheric origin in the solar 
spectrum, being caused by the absorption 
of certain parts of the spectrum by aqueous 
vapour. It is held to be of some importance 
as a weather predictor, a strong rain-band 
showing excess, and a weak rain-band a de- 
ficiency of moisture in the atmosphere. 
Bake (r&k), v.i. To fly wide of the quarry: 
said of a hawk. 

Their talk was all of training, terms of art, 

Diet and seeling, jesses, leash and lure. 

* She IS too noble’, he said, ’to check at pies. 

Nor will she rakei there is no baseness in her.’ 

Tennyson, 

Rakehellonlan (r&k-hel-b'ni-an), n. [Bee 
Bakehell.] a wild dissolute fellow; a 
rakehell ‘ Confess'd a beau, and admitted 
into the family of the rakehellonians. ’ Tom 
Brown. [Old slang.] 


Bakery (r&kdr-i), n. The conduct or prao- 
tioes of a rake; dissipation. 

He . . . instructed his lordship in all the rakety 
and Intrigues of the lewd town. Jt^er North. 

Rajnie (ram^d). Same as Jtamee. See 
Bckhmeria. 

Rampageous (ram-pAjus), a. Unruly; vio- 
lent; rampant; rampaclous. ‘A lion— a 
mighty, conquering, rampageous Leo Bel- 
gicus.’ Thackeray. [Colfoq.] 

There's that Will Maskery, sir, as is the rampage- 
oMsest Methodis as can be. George Eliot. 

Ran (ran), n. In India, a waste track of 
land; a runn (which see). Edwin Arnold. 
Ranohlng (ranch'ing), n. The carrying on 
of a ranch; employment on a ranch. 
Ranchman (rauch'man), n A man who is 
employed on a ranch. 

Randomly (ran'dum-li), adv. In a random 
manner; at hazard or without aim or pur- 
pose George Eliot. 

Ranee, Rani (ran'6), n. In India, the wife 
of a rajah; a queen. 

Range-finder (ranj'flnd-6r), n. An instru- 
ment for finding the distance of objects from 
the place where it is used, especially for 
dii-ecting the fire of artillery; a telemeter. 
Bansomable (rau'sum-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being ransomed. Chapman. 

Rap (rap), V. i. To swear; especially, to swear 
falsely. [Old slang.] 

It was his constant maxim that he was a pitiful 
fellow who would stick at a little rapping for his 
friend. Fielding. 

Raphaelesque (raf'fa-el-esk), a. Same as 

Raffaelesque. 

Raphia (ra'll-a), n. [From raffia, the Mada- 
gascar name.] A genus of palms confined 
to three limited but widely separated locali- 
ties. They inhabit low swampy lands in the 
vicinity of the sea or river banks within the 
influence of the tides. R. Ruffia is found in 
Madagascar and the neighbouring inlands. 
R. vinijera on the west coast of tropical 
Africa supplies palm-wine, and the leaf- 
stalks and undeveloped leaves are used by 
the natives for a variety of purposes. R. 
tcedigera & n&iiye oi Brazil. See.lUPATI- 
PALM. 

Rascalism (ras'kal-izm), n. The practices 
or qualities of a rascal; rascality. Carlyle. 
Raspy (ras'pi), a. Grating; harsh; rough. 

‘ A raspy untamed voice.’ Carlyle. 

Ratter, ». [add.] One who rats or deserts 
his associates from some interested motive ; 
a rat. ‘The ridicule on placemen ratters 
remains.' Miss Edgeworth. 

Rattery (rat'6r-i), n. The qualities or prac- 
tices of a ratter; apostasy; tergiversation. 
‘The rattery and Bcounurelism of public 
life.’ Sydney Smith. 

Ravelment (rav'el-ment), n. The state of 
being ravelled ; entanglement ; perplexity. 
Carlyle 

Reacher. [add.] A hyperbolical representa- 
tion; an exaggeration. [Old slang.] 

1 can hardly believe that reacher, which another 
writeth of him, that ‘ with the palms of his hands he 
could touch his knees, though ne stood uprijfht *. 

Realistically (re-al-ist'ik-al li), adv. In a 
realistic manner. George Eliot. 
Reanimate (rS-an'i-mat), v.i. To revive; to 
become lively. [Rare.] 

‘There spoke Miss Beverley 1’ cried Delvlle, re- 
animating at this little apology. Miss Burney. 

Rebozo (re-bb'th6), n. [8p ] A sort of shawl 
or large scarf worn by Spanish-Araerican 
women, generally covering the head and 
part of the face. 

Recallment, Recalxnent rfi-kal'ment), n. 
The act of recalling; recall. ‘If she wished 
not the rash deed’s reoalment.’ Browning. 
Eeceptiyenesfl (re-sep'tiv-nes), n. The qua- 
lity or state of being receptive; the power 
or readiness to receive; receptivity. 

Receptiveness is a rare and massive power like 
fortitude. George Eliot. 

ReOBSB, V.t. [add.] To put In a recess; to 
withdraw from observation. 

Behind the screen of his prodigious elbow you will 
be comfortably rect.ised from curious it^ertlnents. 

Miss Edgeworth. 

RdoeBBlonal (rS-se'shon-al), a. Pertaining 
to recession; pertaining to retirement or 
withdrawal; specifically to the retirement 
of a choir and clergy when a church service 
is over. Hence, the use of recessional as a 
noun = a recessional hymn. 

Rechablte (rek'a-blt), n. [From the Reohor 
bites of Scripture who refused to drink 
wine. See Jer. xxxv.] One who drinks no 
intoxicating drinks; a member of the society 


F&te, fir. fat, fgll; m£, met, hftr; pine, pin; nbte, not, mbve; tflbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, So. abune; y, So. fey. 
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or order of Rechabitei, coniiitiiig of total 
abstainers. 

B^ohatlini (ra-gh6-f&), n. [Fr] A. warmed- 
up dish; hence, a re-dressed concoction of 
old materials; a stale melange of old matter. 

We are a patient law-abiding people. . . . Nor is 
this virtue confined to political affairs. We suffer old 
plots willingly in novels, and endure without murmur 
r^chanffis of the most ancient stock of fiction. 

Sat. Rev. 

Beddiyist (re-sid'i-vist), n. [Fr. riddiviste. 
Bee Rbcij)IVA.TIon ] A criminal who has 
returned to his evil courses: a term in 
French law. 

Reckling (rek'ling), a. [See the noun.] 
Small; weak; helpless. 

A mother dotes upon the recklins' child 
More than the strong. Sir H. Taylor. 

Reconnoitre (rek-on-noftfer), n. A prelim- 
inary survey; a reconnaissance. 

Satisfied with his reconnoitre, Lo.sely quitted the 
skeleton pile. Lord Lytton. 

Record, n. [add.] In games and sports, the 
highest or best result hitherto attained: 
often in such a phrase as, to break the record, 
to go beyond what anyone has hitherto done. 

Redaction, n. [add.] The staff of writers 
on a newspaper or other literary periodical; 
the editorial staff or department. 

Redo (rS-do'), v.t To do over again. ‘ We 
do but redo old vices. ’ Sandys. 

Reed-organ, [add ] a wind-instrument in 
which the sound is produced by free metallic 
reeds; a general name for the harmonium, 
the American organ, and similar instru- 
ments. 

Reed-rond (red'rond), n. [The rond is pro- 
bably same as rand, a border, a strip.] A 
bed or plot of growing reeds ; a strip of 
reeds along the edge of a piece of water. 

‘ Long lines of reed-rond, emerald in ^ring 
and golden under the summer sun.’ Kings- 
ley. 

Reef, n. [add.] A name given by gold miners 
to a gold-bearing quartz vein 

Reel, n [add.]— iieeZ and bead, a kind of 
enriched moulding much used in Greek and 
Roman architecture, aud, with various ino- 
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diflcations, in other styles. It consists of 
a series of bodies resembling reels (or 
spindles) and beads or pearls following each 
other alternately, and may be arranged in 
straight or in curved lines Called also 
Spindle-bead. 

Reference (refdr-ens), a. Affording infor- 
mation when consulted — Reference Bible, 
a Bible having brief explanations and refer- 
ences to parallel passages printed on the 
margin. - Reference books See Book or Work 
of Reference under Rkfbrknck, n.~ Refer- 
ence 'library, a library containing books 
which can be consulted on the spot: in con- 
tradistinction to a lendinq library. 

Reflaxne fre-flam'), v.i. To blaze again; to 
burst again into flame. 

Stamp out the fire, or this 
Will smoulder and reflame, and burn the throne 
Where you should sit with Philip. Tennyson. 


RellttOllB (ref'lu-us). a. Flowing back; re- 
fluent. ‘ Rejluons tide out of the Dead Sea.’ 
Fuller. 


RefUffeelSin (ref-u-je'izm), n. The state or 
conation of a refugee. | A state of political 
r^ugeeism.' George Eliot. 

R^Tundment (re-fund'ment), n. The act of 
refunding or returning in payment or com- 
pensation what has been borrowed or taken; 
or that which is refunded. La^nb. 
Regalia,! Regallot (re-g&'li-a. rg-g&'li-e), n. 
A banquet or regale; an entertainment or 
treat. Cotton; Tom D'lTrfey. 

(re-ga'ld), n. A banquet or regale. 
J37 Walpt^. 

Regattlng (re-gat'ing), n. The act of hold- 
ing or engaging In a regatta. Thackeray. 
^gnidde (reg'nl-sid), n. [L. reanum, a 
kingdom, and ccedo, to kill.) The destroyer 
of a kingdom. ’Regicides are no less than 
regnioides: Rev. T. Adams. [Rare.] 
Regrowth (rS-grdth'), n. A growing again; 
a new or second growth. Darwin. 


Rejuvenation (rfi-ja'ven-i"Bhon), n. Same 

as Reiuvenescence. 

RellglOBlty, n. [add.] l. A kind of weak 
sentimentality in religion; readiness to be 
swayed by superficial religious sentiment, 
while not really guided by sound religious 
principles.— 2. Some religious rite or cere- 
mony; religious exercise. 

Soporific sermons . . . closed the domestic religi- 
osities of tliose melancholy days. Southey. 


Remanatlon (re-ma-nAshonb n. [L re, 
back, aud rnano, to flow.] The act of re- 
turning, as to its source; the state of being 
re-absorbed; re-absorption. [Rare.] 

Remead, Remede (re-med'), n. [O. Fr. re- 
mede, Fr. remade, remedy. See Rbmedy.] 
Remedy ; redress; help. ‘ Succour and re- 
7nede.' Emerson. Written also Remeed, 
Remeid. [Chiefly Old English or Scotch.] 

The town's people were passing sorry for bereaving 
them of their arms by sucn an uncouth slight,— but 
no remead. Spalding, 

Remlgahle (rem'i-ga-bl), a. [L. remigo, to 
row, from remex, remigis, a rower, from re- 
mus, an oar.] Capable of being rowed upon; 
fit to float an oared boat. ‘ Remigahle 
marshes.’ Cotton. 

RemlnlBcentlally (rem'i - nls - en"8hal - 11), 
adv. In a reminlscontial manner ; by way 
of calling to mind. 

RemlnlBCltory (rem-l-nls'si-to-ri), a. Of or 
pertaining to reminiscence; reminiscent. 
Lord Lytton. 

Remonetization (re-mon'et-iz-a"Bhon), n. 
The act of remonetizing. 

Remonetize (re-mon'e-tiz"), v.t. pret. & 
pp. remonetized', ppr. remonetizing. To re- 
store to circulation in the shape of money ; 
to make again the legal or standard money, 
as gold or silver coin. 

Remonatrantly (re-rnou'strant-ll), adv. In 
a remonstrant manner; remonstratively. 
George Eliot. [Rare.] 

Remonatrative (rd-mon'stra-tiv), a. Of, 
belonging to, or characterized by remon- 
strance; expostulatory; remonstrant. 

Remonstratively (re-mon'stra-tiv-li), adv. 
In a remoustrative manner; remonstrantly. 

Remonstratory (re-mon'stra-to-ri), a. Ex- 
postulatory; remoustrative. 

‘ Come, come, Sikes,’ said the Jew, appealing to 
him in a t emonstratory tone. Dickens. 


Bemutatlon (re-mu-ta'shon), n. A muta- 
tion or change back again; change to a 
previous form or quality. 

The mutation or rarefaction of water into air takes 
place by day, the remntation or condensation of 
air into water by night Southey, 

Renunciance (re-nun'si-ans), n. The act of 
renouncing; renunciation. Carlyle. 

Rep (rep), n. An abiireviation lor Reputation, 
formerly much used, especially in the as- 
severation upon or 'pon rep. ' Worn by 
dames of rep.' Tom D'Urfey. 

In familiar writings and conversations [some of our 
words] often lose all but their first syllables, as in 
mub., rep., pos., incog., and the like. Addison. 

Repetitious, [add.] This word is not ex- 
clusively American. 

With the excision of truistic and repetitious pas- 
sages . . . the book might be reduced to half its 
present size. Scotsman Newspaper. 

RepetitiousneBB(rep-e-ti8lTu8-ne8), n. The 
quality of being repetitious. Amer. Journal 
^ Philol. 

Beplume (re-plumO, To plume again; 
to rearrange; to put in proper order again. 

The right hand replumed 
His black locks to their wonted composure. 

Browning. 

Reprohaev (rep'r5-ba-sl), n. The state or 
quality of being reprobate; wickedness; 
profligacy. 

‘ I should be sorry’, said he, 'that the wretch would 
die in his present state of reprobacy' 

Henry Brooke, 

ReptlUform (rep- till-form), a. Resembling 
a reptile in form; having characters belong- 
ing to a reptile. 

ReptiliOUB (rep-tiTi-us), a. Reptilian; like 
a reptile. George Meredith. 

Reptillvorous (rep-til-iv'f>-m6). a. Feed- 
ing upon reptiles. A. R. Wallace. 
Reptonlze (rep'ton-iz). v.t. [From Hum- 
phry Reptm (1762-1818), author of works on 
the theory and practice of landscape-gar- 
dening.] To lay out, aa a garden, after the 
manner of or according to the rules of 
Bepton. [Rare.] 

Jackson assists roe in Reptoutxtng the garden. 

Southey, 

Republloarlan t (r6'pub'li-k&"ri-an), n. A 
republican. Evelyn. [Rare J 


Rei^plt (r6-purpit), v.t. To restore to the 
pulpit; to reinvest ^th power in a church. 
Tennyson. 

RequieBOenoe (rd-kwl-es'ens), n. A return 
to a state of quiescence ; return of rest or 
repose. 

Such bolts . . . shall strike agitated Paris, if not 
into regutescenct, yet into wholesome astonishment. 

Cariyle. 

ReBorptlon (rg-sorp'shon), n. [See Ebsorb.] 
Re-absorption ; in physiol, the absorption 
of a part or product into another part or 
organ. 

Resourceful (rg-sdrs'fql), a. Full of re- 
source , liavnig many resources or devices 
to fall back upon ; full of expedients. 

ResourcefulneBB (rg-sdrs'ful-nes), n. The 
state or quality of nelng resourceful or full 
of expedients. 

Respiratory, a. [add.]— Respiratory tree, 
an organ found in some of the Holothu- 
roidea, an order of ecliinodenns. It con- 
sists of two highly contractile, branched 
and arborescent tubes which run up towards 
the anterior extremity of the body, and per- 
form the function of respiratory organs. 

Resurge (re-sfirj'), v.t. (L. resurgo—re, again, 
and surgo, to rise.] ’To rise again; to re- 
appear, as from the dead. [Humorous.] 

Hark at the dead Jokes resutgxng. Thackeray, 

Retrocesslonal (re-trd-se’shon-al or ret-rd- 
se'shon-al), a. Of or belonging to retroces- 
sion 

Retro-operative (r6 tr6-o^e-ra-tiv or ret-), 
a. Ketrosuective in its effects ; as, a retro- 
operative ilecree. Kinglake. 

Revelatory (rev'g-lu to-ri), a. Having the 
nature or character of a revelation. 

Revenant (rev'e-nan^, n. [Fr. , ppr. of reve- 
nir, to return.] 1. One who returns or is 
brought back, especially from a distance 
or after a long interval. Sir W. Scott.— -2. 
An apparition ; a ghost. 

Revenue (rev'e-nu), v.t. To endow with an 
income or revenue. Fuller. [Rare.] 

Reverable (re-v6r'a-bl), a. Worthy of rev- 
erence ; capable of being revered. 

The character of a gentleman is the most reverable, 
the highest of all characters. Henry Brooke. 

ReverBibility (re-v6rs'l-bil"i-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being reversible; the capability of 
being reversed. Prof. Tyndall. 

Revlewage (re-vu'aj), n. The act or art 
of reviewing or writing critical notices of 
books, &c.; criticism. 

Whatever you order down to me in the way of re- 
viewage I shall of course execute. W. Taylor. 


Revoir (re-vwftr'), n. [Fr.] A seeing or 
meeting again. Kinglake. [Rare.] 

RbineBtone (rin'ston), n. [From the river 
Rhine, in allusion to strass, wliich was in- 
vented at Strasburg, in tlie Rhine valley.] 
A cheap imitation diamond made of strass 
(paste) and used in buckles, ornaments of 
ladies'^hats, <fcc. 

Bblnocerotlc (ri-noB'e-rot"ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to a rhinoceros. Huxley; Prof. Flower. 

Rblnolltb (ri no-lith), n. [Gr. rhis, rhinos, 
the nose, aud Uthos, a stone.] A concretion 
formed in the nose. 

Rbinologist (rl-nol'o-jist), n. [Qr. rhis, 
rhinos, the nose.] A person skilled in 
diseases or ailments of the nose. 

Rhodium, [add ] A sweet-scented wood 
obtained from two plants of the convol- 
vulus genus growing in the Canaries.— Oill 
of rhoaium, an essential oil obtained from 
this wood and also prepared artificially. 

Bhyparographlc (rlp'a-r6-graf"ik), a. Per- 
taining to or partaking of rhyparography. 

Bhyparography. [add.] Description of low 
or coarse life ; handling of base or filthy 
topics in literature. 


Emile Zola, for instance, in parts of his long series 
Les Rougon-Macquart, descends to mere thieves’ 
Latin and rhyparography. 

G, Saintsbury (m Ency. Brit.). 

Rlbbedly (rib'ed-li), adv. In a ribbed 
manner or form. ‘The paper pure white 
and ribbedly gritty ’ Ruskin. 

Rlce-oorn (ris’korn), n, Same as Pampae- 
rice (which see in Supp.). 

Rickshaw (rik'shg), n. A common collo- 
quial abbrevation of Jinrikisha (which Bee 
In Supp.). 

Riddling (ridling), a. Having the form or 
character of a riddle or puzzle; enigmatical. 
‘ Riddling triplets of old time.’ Tennyson. 

Rldeable, a. [add.] Capable of being 
ridden. ‘Rode everything rideable.’ M. 
W. Savage. 

Rident (ri'dent), a. [L. ridens, ppr. of rtdso, 
to laugh.] Smiling broadly ; inning. * A 


ch, chain; db, Sc. loch; g, go\ J, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, siny; 5H, then; th, thin; 
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smile BO wide, so exceedingly rid^nt indeed 
as almost to be ridiculona Thackeray, 
Blder's-bone (ri'derz bdn), n. A hard lump 
that sometimes forms on the inner side of 
the thigh of persons who ride much, caused 
by ossification of part of a tendon. 
BldlCUlOSity (ri*dik'u-los'''i-ti), n. Some- 
thing that IS ridiculous or such as to raise 
a laugh; a joke; a comicality. ' Your pleas- 
antries, your pretty sayings, and all your 
ridioulosities.’ Bauey. 

Rigescent (ri-jes'ent), a [L. riyesoens, ppr. 
of rigesco, from rigeo, to be stiflf.] Becoming 
stiff, rigid, or unpliant. 

Ring (ring), v.t In the manege, to exercise 
by causing to run round in a ring while being 
held by a long rein ; to lunge. Miss Edge- 
worth. 

Ring, n. [add.] The ring-finger. B Jonson. 
Ring-master (ring'mas-tSr), n. One who has 
charge of the performances in a circus ring. 
Riposte, Rlpost (re-post'), «. [Fr. riposte, 
from It. risposta, a response or reply ] In 
fencing, the thrust or blow with which one 
follows up a successful parry ; hence, a 
smart reply or repartee ; a retort. Home- 
times used as a verb=:to make a retort or 
repartee. Thackeray. 

RispettO (ris-pet'to), n pi Rlspettl (ris- 
p«f t^). [It ] A form of stanza. See quota- 
tion. 

The Italian rispetto consists of a stanza of Inter- 
rhyming; lines, ranging' from six to ten in number, 
but often not cxccedm^; eight 

Theodore li'atts (in Ency. Brit ) 

Road-worthy (rod'wSr-THi), a. Fit for the 
road; likely to go or last well. ‘A work- 
manlike road-worthy constitution enough.’ 
Carlyle. 



Sion at the long robe.' Henry Brooke 
Rofla, Rofffa (ro'ha, rofi-a), n. A com- 
mercial namu for the fibres of palms of the 
genus Raphia. 

Itomanlze, v t. [add.] To transliterate in 
the Roman characters or alphabet. 

Roxnlc (rdm'ik), n. A method of phoneti- 
cally representing the sounds of words based 
on the Roman alphabet as sounded by the 
Romans. 

Rondel (ron'del), n A form of French verse 
similar to the rondeau. 

Rondelet (ron'de-let), n. [Dim. of rondel.] 
A form of French verse consisting of seven 
lines, of which one is thrice repeated 
Rookie (rd'kl), v i. pret. & pp. rookled\ ppr. 
rookling. [Perhaps for rootle, from verb to 
root, as a pig ] To root or rumra^e about ; 
to poke about with the nose like a pig. 
[Provincial English.] 

What'll they say to me if I go a routing and rook- 
ling in their drains like an old sow by the wayside 7 
Kings ley. 

Rookler (rbk'16r), n. One who rookies ; a 
pig. ‘Game-flavoured little rooklers.’ 
Kingsley. [Provincial.] 

Rosarium (rd-za'ri-um), n pi, Rosarla 
(rd-z&'ri-a). A rose garden; a rosery 
B^se, v.t. [add.] To perfume as with roses. 

‘ A rosed breath from lips rosie proceeding.’ 
Sir P. Sydney. 

It shall be all my study for on .- hour 
To rose and lavender my horsiness 
Before I dare toglanc^upon your Grace. Tennyson 

Rose-moulding (rdz'mold-ing), n. In arch 
a kind of Norman moulding ornamented 
with roses or rosettes 

Bose-ptnk (r6z ' pingk), a. Of a rosy pink 
colour or hue; roseate; having a delicate 
bloom; hence, very delicate; affectedly fine; 
sentimental ' Rose-pink pioXy .' Kingsley 
Rosy, [add.] Very alluring or hopeful; 
flattering; bright; as, his prospects were 
quite rosy 

Round-up (round'up), n. 1. A rounding up; 
an upward curve or curved part.~2, The | 
collecting together of all the cattle or stock 
on a ranch or a large grazing farm; the 
cattle so collected. 

Rousoabout (rouz'a-bout), n. A labourer 
engaged in tenmorary work; a roustabout. 
[Australia and united States.] 

RoutlSb (rout'isb), a. Characterized by 
routing; clamorous; disorderly. ‘ A routish 
assembly of sorry citizena ’ Roger North. 
Rowlett (rou'let), ». [¥r. roulette.] A small 
wheel Roger North. 

Royalize (roi'al-Iz), v.i. To exercise kingly 
power; to bear royal sway. ‘ If long he 
look to rule and royalize ' Chester. [Rare.] 
Roystaroul (roi ' st^r • us), a. Roistering; 
revelling; drunken or riotous. *The roy- 


sterous young dogs; carolling, howling, 
breaking the Lord Abbot’s sleep. ’ Carlyle. 
Rubbing (rub'lng), n. 1. The act of one who 
or that which rubs ; friction.— -2. A copy of 
an incised design, inscription, &c., taken 
by laying paper over it and rubbing the 
back of the substance with some colouring, 
as heel-ball or black-lead. 

Rubllet t (rb'bi-let), n. A little ruby. Her- 
rick. 

Ruckle (ruk'll n. A rattling noise in the 
throat Beeming to indicate suffocation. 
[Scotch.] See DEATH-RUCKLE. 

Ruckling (ruk ' ling), a. Having a ruckle ; 
making a rattling noise. ‘ The deep ruck- 
ling groans of the patient.’ Sir W. Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Ruderal (rb'd6r-al), a. [L. rudus, ruderis, 
rubbish.] In hot. growing among rubbish, 
such as broken stones, &c, 
RudlmentaxlneSB (rb-di-ment'a-ri-nes), n. 
The state of being rudimentary. 

But the skill and effect with which they are handled 
docs not save the tongues themselves [Chinese, &c,J 
from the reproach of rudtmefitartness. 

IT D fVhtlttey. 

Rue-bargain (rti'bar-gin), n. A forfeit 
paid for withdi awing from a bargain. 

He said it would cost him a guinea of rue-bargatn 
to the man who had bought his pony before he could 
get It back again. Str IV, Scott 

Rufflanage (mf'i-an-aj), n. The state of 
being u ruffian; rascaldom; ruffians collec- 
tively. 


Baorosanotity (sak-rd-iangk'ti-ti), n. The 
state of being sacrosanct. 

Saddle-Biok (sad'l-sik), a. Sick or galled 
with much or heavy riding. Carlyle. 
Safety-match (safti-machy n. A match 
which will light only on being rubbed on a 
specially prepared friction substance, such 
as a roughed paper coated with phosphorus 
and attached to the match-box. 

Saga-man (sh'ga-man), n. A narrator 
or chanter of sagas, who to the ancient 
Scandinavians was much the same as the 
minstrels wandering and resident of our 
remote forefathers. 

Sail-cart (sal'kUrt), n. A kind of cart used 
in some parts of Asia on which a sail is 
hoisted to aid in progression. 

Sailorly (sal'^r-li), a. Like a good sailor or 
his workmanship; as, to do a thing in sailorly 
fashion, W Clarke Russell, 

Sake, n. [add.]— For old sake's sake, for the 
sake of old times; for auld latigsyne. 

Yet for old sake's sake she is still, dears, 

Tlie prettiest doll in the world. Kingsley, 

Sakleh, Bakia (snk'i-e, sak'i-a), n. [Ar.] A 
modification of the Persian wheel used in 
Egypt for raising water for irrigation pur- 
poses. It consists essentially of a vertical 
wheel to which earthen pots are attached on 
projecting spokes, a second vertical wheel 
on the same axis with cogs, and a large hori- 
zontal cogged wheel, which gears with the 
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Rufus never moved unless escorted by 
the vilest ruffianage Str F. Palgrave. 

RulelesBuess (rol'le8-ne8),»». The 
state or quality of being ruleless 
or without law. ‘Rulelessness, or 
want of rules.’ Academy. 

Runagate (run a-gat). a. Wan- 
dering from place to place; vaga- 
bond. Carlyle 

Rundale (run'dal), n. A system 
of occupying land according to 
which a number of detached 
strips or pieces might be held by 
one person interspersed among 
those held by others. The term 
runrig is used in much the same 
sense 

It [an estate] was in the hands of a 
middleinati till 1840 and let on rundale, 
a system under which one man, perhaps, 
held half a dozen detached pieces in 
different places Times Newspaper. 

Runecraft (rOn'kraft), a Knowledge of 
runes; skill in deciphering runic characters 
‘Modern Swedish rnutfcro/f.’ Archceologia. 
1S7L 

Runn (run), n In India, a waste or desert: 
as, the Runn of Cutch, Written also Rari 
Runologlst (ro nolo-jist), n One versed 
in runology ‘The advanced school of 
Scandinavian runologists.' Athenaeum 
Runology (ro-noro- ji), n. The study of 
runes. 

Of late, however, great progress has been made in 
runology. Arthaologta, 1871. 

Rurldecanal (rO-ri-de'kan-al), a. [L rus, 
rnris, the country, and decanus. See Dean. ] 
Of or belonging to a rural dean or rural 
deanery 

Russianize (rush ' yan-iz), v.t. To make 
Russian; to Russify 

Russification (rii8'si-fl-ka"Bhon). n. The act 
or process of Russifying or investing with 
Russian characteristics. Ency. Brit. 
Russify (rus'si-fi), v.t. pret. <fe pp, Russified; 
ppr. Russifying. To make Russian, to give 
a Russian character to. Ency. Brit. 
Ruthenlan (rO - the ' ni - an), n. Same as 
Russniak. 

Rypeck (ri'pek), n. [Origin unknown.] A 
pole used to moor a punt while fishing or 
the like. 

He ordered the fishermen to take up the rypecks, 
and he floated away down stream. H. Kingsley. 


[ other cogged wheel The large wheel, being 
turned by oxen or other draught animals, 
puts in motion the other two wheels, the 
one carrying the pitchers dipping into a 
well or a deep pit adjoining and supplied 
will) water from a river The pitchers are 
thus emptied into a tank at u higher level, 
whence the water is led off in a network of 
channels over the neighbouring fields. In- 
stead of the pitchers being attached directly 
to the wheel, when the level of the water 
is very low they are attached to an endless 
rope. The construction of these machines 
is usually very rude. 

Balangane (sal'an-gan), n. [Of Eastern 
origin J I’he bird that produces the edible 
nests of which the Chinese are so fond, 
a species of swift (Callocalia fuciphaqa). 
The nests seem to be formed of a kind of 
mucus secreted by special glands of the 
birds. 

Saleability (sal-a-bil'i-ti), n. Hame as Sale- 
ableness. Carlyle. 

Sallcylated (sal'i-sil-at-ed), a. Mixed with 
or containing salicylic acid. 
Salmon-ladder, Salmon-stair (sam'un- 
lad-er, sam'un-star), n. A fish-ladder (which 
see In .Supp ). 

Salomonian, Salomonic (sal-o-mO'ni-an, 
sal-o mon'ik), a. [L. Salomon, Solomon.) 
Pertaining or relating to King Solomon or 
composed by him. 

Beyond doubt many of his aphorisms are to bo 
found in the book of Proverbs. Vet this book is not 
all Salomonic. Prof. IV. R. Smith. 


S. 


Sabre-billed (sali^r-bild), a. Having a bill 
resembling a sabre in form. 

Sabred(sa'b6rd), a. Armed or furnished with 
a sabre or sabres ‘ A wlmle regiment of 
«a6r«d hussars.' Henry Brooke. 

Sabre-tooth (sa'ber-tbtnx n. a carnivorous 
animal of the fossil genus Machairodus 
(which see). A. H. Keane. 


Saloon, [add.] In the United States, a com- 
mon name for a drinking bar, or place 
where intoxicating liquors are sold and 
drunk. 

Salopian (sa-16'pl-an), a. Pertaining or re- 
lating to salep or Salop; consisting of or 
prepared from salep; dealing in salep. 
‘iStem^wan coffee-houses.' C. Lamb. 

Salt, n. [add.!— To eat a person's salt, to 
become united by sacred bonds of hospi- 
tality with him: a phrase borrowed from 
Arab notions. 

One does not eat a man’s salt, as it were, at these 


Fftte, fkr, fat, fgU; mS, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mOve; tfibe, ttib» bvUl; oil, pound; il, So. abune; y. So. fey. 
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dlnxiers. There is nothing: sacred In this kind of Lon- 
don hospitality. Thacktray, 

To put, oaH, or lay gall on the taU of, a 
phrase equivalent to to capture, to catch, 
children having been told from hoary anti- 
quity that they can catch birds by putting 
salt on their tails. 

Such great achievements cannot fail 
To cast salt on a woman's tatl, Hudtbras. 
Were you coming near him with soldiers and con- 
stables . . . you will never lay salt on hts tatl. 

Sir fV Scott. 

SaUrbUSh (sftlt'bqsh), n. A common name 
for Australian plants of the orache genua 
(Atriplex) which flourish in dry regions, often 
covering large areas, and are browsed by 
sheep. 

Saltcle (saVta), n. [Corrupted from It. soldi, 

g l. of soldo, a coin nearly equivalent to a 
alfpenny.] A penny. [Slang.] 

It had rained all day kicks in lieu oisaltees, C. Reads. 

Salt-glaze (Sftlt'gl^), n. a glaze produced 
on pottery ware by means of common salt 
Salvation, n. [add.]— Army, a 
society organized for the religious revival 
of the masses, and having its proceedings 
conducted by persons designated generals, 
majors, captains, &c., of either sex, their 
affairs in other respects also being charac- 
terized by military forms. Under its origi- 
nator, ‘General’ William Booth, its opera- 
tions have extended over the greater pai't of 
the world. 

Salvationist (sal-va'shon-ist), n. A member 
of the Salvation Army. 

Samarltanism (sa-mar'i-tan-izm), n. [See 
Samaritan, 8.] Charitableness; philan- 
thropy; benevolence. 

Mankind are getting mad with humanity and So- 
maritamsm. Sydney Smith. 

Samovar (Sam'd-var), n. [Russ.] A tea-urn 
used in Russia, having the water in it kept 
boiling by means of live coals contained in 
a tube that passes up through it. 
Sample-room (sam'pl-rbm), n. A room 
where samples are kept and shown: in the 
United States, often applied to a place where 
liquor is sold by the glass ; a tap-room ; a 
grog-shop. 

Sanctanimity (sangk-ta-nim'i-ti). n. [L. 
sancius, holy, and animm, the mind.] Holi- 
ness of mind. [Rare.] 

A ' hath ’ or a ‘ thou delivered with conventional 
unction, well nigh inspires a sensation of solemnity in 
its hearer, and a persuasion of the sanctammity of 
Its utterer. FUnediuard Hall. 

Sand-guard (sand'gilrd), n. A device in 
vehicles for preventing sand from getting 
into the axle-boxes. 

Sandlak (san'jak), n. Same as Sanjak. 
Sandlark (sand' lark), n. A bird, probably 
the rock or shore pipit. 

Along the river’s stony marge 
The sandlark chants a joyous song. 

W ordsvjorth, 

Sannup (san'nup), n. Among the American 
Indians, a married male member of the 
community ; the husband of a squaw 
‘Mindful still of sannup and of squaw.’ 
Emerson. 

ch, c^ain; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, S'o; j,iob; 
VoL. III. 


Saniappel (attliz-a-pel), n. TFr. sans, with- 
out, and appel, appeal.] A person from 
whose decision there is no appeal ; an in- 
fallible person. [Rare.] 

He had followed in full faith such a sansappel as 
he held Frank to be. Kingsley. 

SapidleSB (sap'id-les). a. [A badly formed 
word from sapid.\ Witliout taste, savour, 
or relish; insipid. ‘Expecting some savoury 
mess, and to find one quite tasteless and 
sapidless. ’ C. Lamb. 

Sarcolobe (sar'kd-ieb), n. [Gr. sarx, sarkos, 
flesh, and lobos, a lobe.] In bot. a thick 
fleshy cotyledon, as that of the bean or pea. 
Sarcoptlc (sitr-kop'tik), a. Pertaining to 
the Sarcoptes or itch-mite, or any disease 
arising from such . 

Sarcosperm (sar'kS-sp^rm), n. [Gr. sarx, 
sarkos, flesh, and gperma, a seed.] Same as 
Sar coderm. 

Sasarara (sas-a-raTa), n. [Also siserara, 
smerary. A suggested etymology is certi- 
orari : comp, preemunire in Supp.] A word 
formerly used to emphasize a tlireat, much 
in the same way as ‘ vengeance ’. 

Out she shall pack, with a sasarara. Goldsmith 

Sassanlan (sas-sa'ni-an), a. [From Sassan, 
the founder.] Pertaining to a dynasty— 
the Sassanians or Sassanids— that ruled the 
Persian empire from A.I). 226 to about 640. 
Sa’tlnlty (sa-tin'l-ti), n. The quality of being 
satiny; a soft smoothness like that of satin. 

‘ The smooth satinity of liis style. ’ C. Lamb. 
Sasring-knife (sa'ing-nif), n. [Etiuivalent 
to assaying knife ] A knife to cut open a 
deer or other animal. Kingsley. 

Sblrro (zbcr'io), n. pi. Sbirri (zber're). [It.] 
An Italian jKilice-otflcer. 

Scale-tail (skal'tal), n. See Anoma lure in 

Sca^op, n. [add.] A lace band or collar, 
scalloped round the edges. 

Made myself fine with Capt Ferrers’s lace band, 
being loth to wear my own new scallop it is so fine. 

Pepys. 

Scalpless (skalples), a. Without a scalp. 
' The top of his scalpless skull.’ Kingsley 
Scandium (skan ' di-um), n [From being 
discovered in a Scandinavian mineral.] A 
rare metallic element of which little is 
known. 

ScapuUmancy (skap'u-li-man-si), n. [L. 
scapula, the shoulder-blade, and Gr. man- 
teia, divination.] Same as Omoplatoscopy 
(which see in Supp.). 

Scare-sinner (skar'sin-dr), n. One who or 
tliat which frightens sinners. 

Do stop that death-looking, long-striding scoundrel 
of n scare-sinner [Death] wno is posting after me. 

Sterne. 

Soarplnes (skarpinz), n.pl. [Fr. escarpins.] 
An mstrument of torture resembling the 
hoot. 

Being twice racked ... I was put to the je»r'- 
pines, whereof I am, as you see, .somewhat lame of 
one leg Kingsley. 

ScazT (ska'ri), a. Subject to scare ; timid; 
easily alarmed. [Colloq.] Whittier, 
Scavenger (skav'eu-jer), v.t. To cleanse 
from filth, as a scavenger does. 

h, Ft. to?!,; ng, singr; TH, then; th, thin: 


Boenarlo (she-nil'ri-6), n. [It., from soena, 
scene.] An abstract of the chief incidents 
of a dramatic work to be brought out, ar- 
ranged according to act and scene, giving 
the proposed entrances and exits of char- 
acters, &e. 

Sceptral (sep'tral), a. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling a sceptre. ‘Large red lilies of 
love, sceptral and tall.’ Swinburne. 

Bceptry (sep'tri), a. Bearing a sceptre; 
sceptred; royal. ‘His highness Ludolph’s 
sceptry hand.’ Keats. 

Scblpperke (8hip'6r-ke), n. [D.] A breed 
of small black terrier with a mere stump of 
a tail. 

SchizognatbSB (shiz-og'ua-th^), n.pl. [Gr. 
schizO, to cleave, and gnat has, jaw-bone.] 
A division of the carinate birds In Huxley’s 
classification, including the fowls, pigeons, 
plovers, craneh, gulls, &c., all having a 
schizognathous beak. 

SolllZOgnatbism(shi-zog nath-izm), n. The 
state of being schizognathous 

Scblzognatbous (shi-zog'na-thus), a. [See 
SCHizOGNATHiK above.] In omithol. said 
of birds tliat have tlie liones of the palate 
divided by a narrow longitudinal cleft. 

Scbizomycetes (8hiz'6-mi-se"tez), n.vl. [Gr. 
schizO, to split, mykis. mykitos, a fungus.] 
A class of extremely simple plants allied to 
the algee. including those known as bacteria 
and bacilli, now so frequently spoken of In 
connection with diseases of animals and 
plants. 

Scholar, n [add.]~.9cAoiar’K7nate, in chess, 
a simple mode of checkmate, frequently 
practised on inexperienced players, in whlcn 
the skilled player’s queen, supported by a 
bishop, mates the tyro’s king in four moves. 
H. Kingsley. 

Scbolarch (sko'iark), n. [Gr. scholarchis- 
scholS, school, archo, to rule.] 'fhe head of 
a school, as of a school of philosophy. 

ScintlHometer (sin-til-lom ' et-6ry n. [L. 
sctntUla, a spark, and Gr. metron, measure.] 
An optical appliance attached to a telescope 
for the purpose of making accurate observa- 
tions in regard to the twinkling of stars, 
the rapid colour changes exhibited by them 
being clearly show-n 

Scoimdreldom ( skoun'drel-dum ), n. The 
character, habits, or practices of a scoun 
drel; scoundrels collectively. ‘High-born 
scoundreldom .' Fronde. 

Scour, n. [add ] The scouring action of a 
current of water in carrying away matter 
from its channel. Prof. J. Ueikie. 

Scrag (Bkrag), V t. pret. <fe pp scragged; ppr. 
scragging. [From scraq in sense of neck.] 
To put to death by nangiiig; to hang. 
Dickens. [Slang. ] 

Scrappily (8krap'l-li), adv. In a scrappy 
manner; fragmenturily; desultorily. Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke. 

Scrawl (skral), n. [Perhaps from scrawl, a 
form of crawl.] A young crab. 

And on thy ribs the limpet sticks 
And in thy heart the scraiul shall play. 

Tennyson. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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NOTES ON THE SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 


Foreign geo^aphical names are spelled in English 
books either in the same manner as they are spelled 
in the language of the country to which they belong, or 
phonetically in accordance with the prevailing sounds of 
the letters of the English alphabet. The first method 
can, of course, be adopted only for names belonging to 
countries in which the Roman alphabet is used with or 
without diacritic marks. In the following notes on the 
pronunciation of foreign names the sounds indicated as 
those corresponding to the letters of foreign alphabets 
are explained, where necessary, by tlie key-line at the 
foot of the page. 

In that key -line it will be seen that six signs are used 
to represent un-English sounds. Those must be learned 
by the ear from those who are able to render them 
accurately, but it may be mentioned that the French 
sound heard long in vile and short in hUt is like the sound 
of u in the Scotch word ahune; that that heard long in 
bUu and short in neuf has some resemblance to the sound 
of e in her; that the sound represented by n (as in the 
French on) is produced by emitting voice through the 
mouth and nose at the same time, and is accordingly 
not a pure nasal (like the English wy in sing) but a semi- 
nasal; and that the ch in the German nacht is a strongly 
aspirated guttural like ch in the Scotch word loch. 
Strictly speaking two sounds are represented in Ger- 
man by ch, or by g, which is sometimes its equivalent. 
After the vowels a, o, u it is a guttural as in the Scotcli 
loch, but after the other vowels and after consonants it is 
produced by the emission of breath between the point 
of the tongue and the fore-part of the palate. 

Even with these signs for un-English sounds it must 
be remembered that the sound indicated for the letters of 
foreign alphabets is very often only an approximation to 
the true pronunciation, as foreign languages have a great 
many shades of sound which can be acquired only by 
those who have familiarized themselves with these lan- 
guages as they are actually spoken by the people, and 
which, besides, no Englishman would ever think of 
trying to reproduce in pronouncing foreign names while 
reading or speaking English. It will be observed that, 
as the key shows, y is always used with its consonantal 
or semi-vowel sound as in yes. Thus when it is stated 
that the Hungarian gy has the sound of dy, it is to be 
understood that at the end of a word that combination 
does not form a separate syllable, but goes to form one 
syllable with the preceding letters. The Hungarian 
prefix Ncbgy, for example, is pronounced in one syllable 
Nody, the d being followed by the consonant y with an 
effect closely resembling that of a very soft zh. 


German they are sounded like i in pine, in French 
mostly like a. 

&o in Portuguese is sounded as oun. 
au is usually pronounced either with the sounds of 
the vowels separately, or as a diphthong like ou. In 
French it is pronounced like o in note. 

e is usually sounded like a or e in met. In Spanish 
it always has the latter sound. Very often it has an 
obscure sound as in the English goldin. In French it 
is often mute. 

e in Polish is sounded like the French ain (an). 

I in Bohemian and Servian is sounded as ye or yfi. 
eau in French has the sound of o in note. 
ei and ey, like ai and ay, usually have each of the 
vowels sounded separately, the sound of a being rapidly 
followed by that of e. In Dutch and German they have 
the sound of i. In French they are pronounced like a or e. 

eu is sounded in Dutch as in French, in German like 
oi, in other languages with the sounds of the vowels 
separately. 

i is usually sounded like e, or, when short, often like i. 
ie in Dutch, German, and French is sounded like S 

except where the letters belong to two syllables. 

ij in Dutch has a sound like that of i in pine, but 
more open, that is, with less of the e-sound at the close. 

o is usually sounded like 6 or o, in Danish and Nor- 
wegian sometimes like d. 

d or oe is sounded in German, Danish, and Swedish 
like eu in French. 

0 in Danish has a sound similar to d, but somewhat 
closer. 

6 in Polish is sounded like o in move. 

01 is usually pronounced with the sounds of the 
separate vowels, in French it is like wa in ivar. 

ou in French has the sound of d, in Dutch and Nor- 
wegian that of ou. 

u is usually sounded as d or u ; in French, as already 
mentioned, the sound is peculiar. In Danish, when 
short, it is sounded like e; in Dutch, when short and fol- 
lowed by a consonant in the same syllable, like u; when 
long, like Cl; in Welsh, without an accent mark, like I 

ii or ue in German is sounded like Cl or li. 

Cl in Welsh is sounded like e. 

ui in Dutch is pronounced like oi in oil. 
y is usually sounded like d ; in Danish, Swedish, and 
Polish like the French u. In old Dutch it is used 
where the di^aph ij is used in modem orthography. 
In Welsh, without an accent mark, it has the sound of u, 
except at the end of a word when it sounds like i 
f in Welsh has the sound of e in (like the Welsh Cl), 


A. Some rules for the pronunciation of languages using 
the Roman alphabet. 

Vowels and Vowel Digraphs. 

a is usually sounded a, but sometimes long sometimes 
short. In Hungarian it is sometimes like o in not. 

& in Swedish is soimded 5. 

fi or ae is usually sounded like £ or e, in Flemish (and 
old Dutch) like a. 

a in Polish is sounded like the French on. 
in Danish is sounded as 5, in Dutch as a. 

ai and ay usually have each of the vowels sounded, 
the sound of £ being rapidly followed by that of 0. In 


Consonants and Consonantal Digraphs. 

Most of the consonants have the same sound in the 
languages of the European continent using the Roman 
alphabet as they have in English, but the following 
peculiarities are to be noted: — 

b at the end of a word is often sounded in German 
like p. In Spanish it is pronounced with very feeble 
contact of the lips so as to be softened almost to a 
v-sound, 

c before another consonant and before the vowels l^ 
o, u is usually sounded like k; in French, Danis^ Swed- 
ish, and Portugese it is sounded in other situations lika 
s, in Italian like oh in chain, in Spanish like th in 


F&te, fttr, fat, fftU; 
J,iob; y, yw; 


mS, met, h6r, golden; pine, pin; note, not, mOve; tub, bull; oUi pound; ch, c£aln; a. pp; 
9H, Men; th, Min; sh, azure. French, vhe, btlt; bl^ neuf; t, on. German, 6h, nawt 
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in Grerman like ts. In Italian where another vowel 
follows ci (as well as gi or sci) the i is not sounded. 
In Spanish America c is usually pronounced as s in those 
cases in which in Spain it is pronounced th. In Bo- 
hemian and Polish it is always sounded like ts, and in 
Welsh always like k. 

y is used in French and Portuguese to indicate the 
«-BOund of c before the vowels a, o, and u. 

ch in Dutch, Polish, and Bohemian, as well as in 
German, has the sound of dh; in Italian it has the 
sound of k ; in French (except in some words derived 
from the Greek, in which it is sounded like k) that of sh. 
cs in Hungarian has the sound of ch in chain. 
cz in Polish has the sound of ch in ( hain^ in Hungarian 
that of ts. 

d at the end of a word in German and Dutch is often 
sounded like t. In Spanish and Danish between two 
vowels, and after a vowel at the end of a word, it is 
softened to the sound of ?h, and in the latter language 
the same sound is given to it even when doubled. 
Strictly speaking the Spanish d is a dental d, being 
sounded by placing the tip of the tongue close to the 
lower edge of the upper front teeth. At the beginning 
of a sentence and when the d is preceded by another 
consonant, whether in the same word or another, the 
tongue is more firmly pressed against the teeth and a 
sound like that of the English d is produced, but in 
other cases the contact is so slight as to produce a sound 
almost exactly like that of th. At the end of words 
even this sound is almost inaudible. When d comes 
after 1, n, r in Danish it is not sounded at all, and it is 
still more frequently silent in the Norwegian pronuncia- 
tion of the language. 

dd in Welsh has the sound of th. 
di in Polish is sounded like dzy. 
g before a consonant and before the vowels a, o, and 
u mostly has the sound of g in go; and it has the same 
sound before other vowels also in Germ&n and Danish, 
and in all situations in Polish and Welsh. After a vowel 
it frequently has in German and Danish a guttural sound, 
and in the Norwegian pronunciation of the latter lan- 
guage it is often silent in that situation. In Dutch it is 
^ways a deep guttural, except in the combinations gh 
and ng, the former of which is pronounced like g in 
go^ the latter like ng in sing. In French, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Swedish it has the sound of the j of the 
same languages in all situations in which it has not the 
sound of g in go, and in Italian it is then sounded like 
our j. (S<^ above under c.) 

gh in Italian and Dutch has the sound of g in go. 

gl in Italian has the sound of ly. 

gn in French and Italian has the sound of ny. 

^ in French always, and in Portuguese and Spanish 
before e and i, has the sound of g in go. 

gy in Hungarian has the sound of dy or dzh. 
h in French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese is 
silent or scarcely audible. In Spanish it is heard as a 
slight aspiration before the combination ue. In Danish 
it is not sounded before i and v. 

j in most languages has the sound of y, in French 
and Portuguese that of zh, in Spanish that of ch. In 
Danish the sound of the Danish j (that is, the sound of 
the consonant y) is always interpolated after the conson- 
ants k and g before the vowels ae, o, y, and i. In Hunga- 
rian at the end of a syllable j has the sound of e in me. 

k in Norwegian before e, i, j, y, and the modifications 
of a and o, is sounded like ty. 

f* represents in Polish a sound peculiar to that language 
and Russian. It is produced by attempting to sound 
an 1 with the point of the tongue directed further back 
in the palate than for the ordinary 1, and with very slight 
contact between the tongue and palate. 

Ih in Portuguese has the sound of ly (Ital. gl). 

11 in French in formal speech has the sound of ly, but 
colloquially is generally sounded like the consonant y 
without any 1-sound. In Spain it always has the former 
sound, but in Mexico the latter is often substdtuted In 
Welsh it has a peculiar sound, which is approximately 
rendered when one attempts to pronounce tl at the 
beginning of a syllable. 


m in French and Portuguese often has the sound of h. 
n. See preliminary remarks. 

11 in Spanish \ 

in Polish r all have the sound of ny (French 

h in Bohemian ( and Italian gn). 

nh in Portuguese ) 

qu in French always, and in Portuguese and Spanish 
before e and i, is sounded like k. 

r is almost always more strongly trilled than in 
English. 

I sounded like rzh. 

rz in Polish \ 

s in German is usually pronounced soft, like English 
z, at the beginning of a word where a vowel follows; in 
Hungarian it is sounded as sh. 

B in Polish has the sound of sy. 

sc in Italian before e and i has the sound of sh. (See 
above under c.) 

sch in German has the sound of sh, but in Dutch and 
Italian has that of s followed by the respective sounds 
of ch, in Dutch accordingly it is equivalent to sch, in 
Italian to sk. 

sk before e, i, j, y, and the modifications of a and 0 is 
sounded in Norwerian like sh. 

stj in Swedish u^en followed by a vowel has the sound 
of sh. 

f • '"t? U ! ftre both sounded like sh. 

8 in Bohemian ) 

8Z in Hungarian is sounded like s. 
t in Spanish is dental like the Spanish d. 
th in Welsh is sounded like th in thin^ in all other 
European languages using the Roman alphabet like the 
simple t. 

tj in Swedish when followed by a vowel has the sound 
of ch in chain. 

ts in Hungarian is sounded like ch in chain. 
w in German and Dutch has a sound closely resemb- 
ling that of V produced by bringing the lips feebly into 
contact, not by placing the upper teeth against the lower 
lip. In Welsh it has the sound of q or o. 

X in Portuguese has the sound of sh ; in old Spanish 
spelling it is used where j is now used to represent the 
sound of ch. 

y is usually a vowel, but in Spanish it has also a 
consonantal sound like the English y, and the same 
sound is heard in Hungarian after d, g, 1, n, and t. 

z in German and Swedish has the sound of ts, in Italian 
sometimes that of dz sometimes that of ts, in Spanish 
that of th in thin. In Spanish America this th-sound 
usually gives place, like the th-sound of c, to that of s in 
sing. 

i in Polish has the sound of zy. 

in Polish 1 

z in Bohemian and Servian > all have the sound of zh, 
ZB in Hungarian ) 

B. Hifnis on the pronunciaiion qf geographical names 
belonging to languages not using the B^man alphabet. 

The general rule regarding the spelling of such names 
is to spell them in English phonetically in accordance 
with the prevailing sounds of the letters of the English 
alphabet. In such phonetic spellings, however, the 
vowels usually receive their continental sounds (as in /ar, 
vein, pique^ rale). In Indian and some other Asiatic 
names and in Arabic names a is often used also to repre- 
sent the sound of the English u in but. The vowel 
digraph ai usually represents the sound of y in fiy, but 
sometimes (as in all Greek names) that of a in foAe; ei, 
most commonly that of a in /otc, but sometimes that of 
y in fly; au for the most part sounds as ow in notr, but 
in some cases as a in fau. In the spelling of Indian 
names this last digraph is often used where A is now 
mostly used, the sound intended being that of a in /or, or 
perhaps one somewhat broader. The consonants j, w, y, 
z have as a rule their characteristic English sounds, as 
in jfet, yetf well, zeal; g usually has its hard sound as in 
get. Ch usually represents the sound which it has in 
chain; gh sometimes that of a vei^ rough aspirate, 
sometimes a sound like that of the Northumberland or 
Berwickshire burr, sometimes, before e or i, merely the 


file, ftr, fat, f^; mfi, met, hSr, goldsn; pine, pin; ndte, not, mfive; tub, bull; oil, pound; oh, okain; g, go\ 
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hard sound of g; kh is the combination most frequently 
used to represent the sound of 6h; and th usually stands 
for the sound which it has in thin^ sometimes for that 
which it has in then. 

In the spelling of geographical names belonging to 
languages which do not use the Roman alphabet (as 
also of those which were first put in writing by Euro- 
peans) numerous variations are found from different 
causes, and it will throw some light on the pronunciation 
to note what the principal causes of these variations are. 

1. Very often the variation is due to the irregularity 
in the Use of our own alphabet, which leads one person 
to represent the same sound phonetically in one way, 
another in another. From this cause s and z are fre- 
quently interchanged, as in Kaaan, Kazan; so also are 
00 , ou, and u, where the sound of u in hvU or in rule is 
intended, as in Moorzook, Mourzouk, Murzuk, &c.; and 
so also are i and y, as in Ustyansk, Ustiansk; Kras- 
noyarsk, Krasnoiarsk. Hence likewise those names 
which are spelled with a to represent the sound of u in 
hut, are also frequently found spelled with u, as in 
Panjab, Punjab. 

2. Sometimes the variation is due to the obscurity of 
the sounds themselves, as where a vowel sound is so 
short that its exact quality can hardly be determined, 
as in Bedouin, Bedawin; or where a short vowel sound 
seems to one ear to make a separate syllable, while to 
another ear no such syllable seems to be heard, as in 
Bassora, Basra; Wargela, Wargla. 

3. In other cases the variation is due to the adoption 
in English of a continental mode of spelling, as where 
dj is adopted from the French for j, as in Djebel for 
Jebel, or tch from the same language for ch, as in 
Nertchinsk for Nerchinsk, Kamtchatka (the common 
spelling) for Kamchatka, or j from the practice of most 
continental nations for y, as in Jakutsk for Yakutsk. 

When the variation in spelling is due to any of these 
causes, a comparison of the different forms of the name 
will often serve as a good indication of the correct pro- 
nunciation, where any one of them might leave it 
doubtful; for the correct pronunciation must be more 
or less consistent with all the different forms. Thus 
when Bassora is also found spelled Basra it is clear that 
the correct pronunciation cannot be Basso'ra, and when 
Bedouin is found spelled also Bedawin, Bedaween, &c., 
it shows that the accents lie on the first and third syl- 
lables, and that the i in Bedouin is pronounced as e in me. 

4. Other variations are due to the fact that the sounds 
to be represented have no signs for them in the Roman 
alphabet or any of its commonly used digraphs, so that 
different signs are adopted to represent them approxi- 
mately in accordance with the conceptions of different 
persons. One of the chief instances of this sort is a 
sound existing in Arabic and Hindu resembling the 
Northumbrian burr. Usually this sound is represented 
by gh, but in the case of many Arabic names in North 
Africa it is often represented by rh or r. Thus Gha- 
dames is often spelled Rhadames, the tribe of the Songhay 
often Sonrhay. 

5. In other cases the variation is accounted for by 
differences of dialect, or different pronunciations of the 
same dialect in different parts of the country or region 
in which a particular language is spoken. In this way 
arise many of the varieties of spelling in Chinese, Indian, 
and Arabic names. In the last one of the most notable 
dialectical peculiarities of pronunciation is in the case 
of the Arab character usually sounded as j, but in some 
parts, as in Egypt, as g in get. For this reason the 
Arabic Jebel (mountain) is usually spelled in Egyptian 
names Gebel, in which g is intended to have its hard and 
not its soft sound. 

6. Another cause of variation is the fact that the strict 
rule of phonetic spelling is sometimes departed from, 
and the English form of a name is partly accommodated 
to the spelling of the language to which it belongs, the 
same letter in that language being always represented 
by the same in English, even though the pronunciation 
may vary in the original language. This is frequent in 
Russian names, in which the sounds of v and f, those of 
a and o, Ac., are often represented by the same letter. 


and in which the Russian character representing the 
sound of a in f<Ue or e in met sometimes stands for the 
same sound preceded by that of the consonant y. In 
this way are explained such variations as Kief, Kiev; 
Semipolatinsk, Semipalatinsk ; Semiryechensk, Semire- 
chensk. 

7. Lastly, the foreign spelling of a name is sometimes 
adopted for native names in regions out of Europe 
belonging politically to European powers. Thus Soura- 
baya may sometimes be seen spelled in the Dutch 
fashion, Soerabaja. In Spanish and Portuguese America 
this is done almost uniformly. 

In Chinese the digraph ao represents the sound of 
a in far gliding into that of o, the whole sound closely 
resembling that of ow in now; ei represents the sound 
of a in fate gliding into a very short 6-8ound (as in me); 
in ia, ie, iu the sounds of a, e, u are preceded by a very 
short i-sound, a sound almost identical with that of the 
consonant y; oo (for which u is often used) usually repre- 
sents the sound of u in bull or in rule, but sometimes 
it represents a long o gliding into a very short sound 
like that of u in buU. When o precedes a or ei it is 
sounded very short so as to be almost equivalent to the 
consonant w; hence we have such spellings as Whangho 
(or Hwangho) and Kweichoo or Queichoo, as well as 
Hoangho and Koeichoo. The initial ng is a nasal, as 
in the word sing (not as in ^n^rer), and this initial sound 
is also met with in names belonging to the other mono- 
syllabic languages of Eastern Asia, as well as in some 
African and New Zealand names. 

In Indian, Arabic, and some other names aspirated 
consonants occur, and are represented in spelling by an 
h following the consonant, as in Bh^galpur. The proper 
sound of this combination is accurately represented by 
the letters composing it, but in the English pronunciation 
of such names this peculiarity is commonly disregarded. 

In African words the consonant m used as a prefix 
has a shortened sound of um, and in the South African 
colonies this prefix is so spelled, as in Umtata, Umzila, 
&c. By travellers in equatorial Africa, however, the 
simple m is always used, as in Mpwapwa. Except at 
the end of a word y is always the consonant. Lake 
Nyassa, for example, is to be pronounced as two syllables, 
Nyas'sa, not in three as Ni-as'sa. 

For the spelling of Maori names in New Zealand 
the Roman alphabet was introduced by the English mis- 
sionaries, but only fourteen characters are required, 
namely, a, e, h, i, k, m, n, o, p, r, t, u, w, and the nasal 
ng. The vowels have the continental sounds, and are 
always sounded separately, never coalescing into a proper 
diphthong. 

In the following list showing the pronunciation of 
geographical names the only diacritic marks which are 
used are the acute, grave, and circumflex accents (' ^ '^ ), 
the modification mark ( ** ), the cedilla ( i), and the tilde 
(") ; and it will be understood that, where the respelling 
of a name indicates the pronunciation of a diacritically 
marked letter not so marked in the name as given in 
the list, that name is spelled with a letter so marked in 
the language of the country to which it belongs. Thus, 
when it is stated that the Swedish name Tomea is pro- 
nounced tor'na-5, it may be inferred, in accordance with 
the rules just given, that in Swedish that name is spelled 
TomeA In respelling names to indicate pronunciation 
the consonants, h, d, f, h, j, k, I, m, n, p, r, t, v, w; and z, 
and the digraphs ng, nk, and ah always have their usual 
English sounds, and « always has the hissing sound as in 
aea. The key-line gives the explanation of the other signs. 

Note. — In consulting this List it should be kept in 
mind that attention to the preceding notes indicating 
the variations that may be looked for in the spelling 
of foreign names will often be of assistance to those 
doing so in finding the name they are in search of, since 
names not found under one spelling may be found under 
some other equivalent spelling. Thus many names not 
found spelled with c, ch, z, y, &c., may be found under 
the spellings k, kh, s, j, &c. respwtively ; Spanish names 
in X may be found spelled with j, Dutch names in y may 
be found in ij, Gherman, Danish, and other names in ae or 
oe may be found in a (sometimes e) or o; and so forth. 


Jijoh; y, 2/es: th, eAen; th, thin; zh, azure. 


French, vde, btit; blch, nehf; ft, on. 


German, Ch, naoftt. 
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AACHEN 


AMLWCH 


Aachen, tl'6hen (Ger.) 

Aagerup, 6'gft-rtlp (Den.) 

Aakirkeby, o-kfirK'a-btl (Den.) 

Aar, kr (Ger. Switz.) r. 

Aaivau, ttr'gou (Switz.) 

AarnuuB, 6rTib8(Den.) 

Abana, ab'a-na (Sy^ r. 

Abancay, k-bau'ki (Peru) 

Abano, Abk-nb (It.) 

Abasia, k-bk'syk (Rus.) 

Abassabad, k-bksm-bkd (Ru8.}/<. 
Abauj, o-bo'n-e (Hung.) 

Abbeokuta, ab-be-6-kb'ta (Af.) 
Abbeville, kb-vel' (Fr.) ; ab'be-vil (U.S.) 
Abbitibbe, ab-bi-tib'be (Can.) 
Abergavenny, ab-6r-ga-ven'ni or ab-6r- 
gk'ni (Eng.) 

Abergele, ab-6r-geli (Wales) 
Aberystwith, abAr-ist'with (Wales) 
Abingdon, ab'ing-don (Eng.) 
Ab-Istada, ab-i-stk'da (Afg.) 

Ablls, k-ble' (Fr.) 

Abo, 6'bd (Rus.) 

Abomey, a-b6'ma (Af.) 

Aboukir, k-bb'k6r (Eg.) 

Abraham, ab'rk-hara (Rus.) ial. 
Abrantes, k-brkn'tas (Port.) 

Abrets, les, laz-k-bra' (Fr.) 

Abrolhos, a-brdVyds 
Abruzzo, a-brOt'tsd (It.) 

Abydos, k-bfi'dos (Tur.) 

Abydus, a-bi'dU8(Eg.) 

Abyssinia, ab-i-sin'i-a (Af.) 

Acadia, a-ka'di-a (Can.) 

Acadie, k-kk-de' (Can.) 

Aoaponeta, a-kk-p6-na'tk (Mex.) 
Acapulco, k-kk-pol'kO (Mex.) 

Acarai, ak-k-rk'e (S. Am.) mt. 
Acamania, a-kkr-na'ne-k (Gr.) 
Accumuli, ak-kd'mu-le (It.) 

Acerenza, k-cha-ran'taa (It.) 

Ach, aeh (Ger.) 

Acha, Sierra de, se-eFrk de k'cha (Mex.) 
Achaia, a-ka'ya (Gr.) 
ichaltzik, k-dlial'tslk (Rus ) 

Achata, a-chk'ta (Arg Con ) mt. 
Acheen, k-chen' (Sumatra) 

AchiU, ak'il (Ir.) 

Achray, aOh-ra'^Scot.) 1. 

Aciorolo, dell, dal k-chd-rdld (It.) 

Acl Reale, k'che ra-ft'la (It ) 

Aconcagua, k-kon-kk'gwk (Chile) 
Aconqtuja, k-kon-ke'6ha (Arg Con.) mt 
Acqoapendente kkkwk-pan-dan'ta(It.) 
Acre, kTc^r or a'k6r (.Syr ) 

Actopan, kk-tb-p'kn' (Mex.) 

Adalia, k-dkle-a (Tur.) 

Adamawa, ad-a-raa'wa (Af.) 

Adamello, k-dk-mall6 at.)mt. 
Adamuz, k-THk-mdth' (Sp.) 

Adana, k-dk^nk (As. Mi.) 

Adel k'del (Af.) 

Adelsheim, k'd«lz-hlm (Ger.) 

Aden, a'den; Arab. pron. k'aen (Ar.) 
Aderbaijan, Aderbijan, ad-6r-bl-jan' 
(Per.) 

Adige, k'd€-ja (It.) r. 

Adirondack, ad-i-ron'dak (U. S.) 

Adour, k-ddF (Fr.) r. 

Adria, k'dr6-k (It.) 

Adiianople, kd-re-a-nd'pl (Tur.) 
Adriatic, ad-re-at'ik (It.) 
iBgean, 6-j$^an 
A^beig, al^berg (Aust.) 

Aertt, k^reli (Den ) tsi. 

Aeni^ot, kFskot (Bel.) 

Aerteholme, kr'te-h&l-me (Dea) isl. 
JStna, et'na (Sic.) mt. 

Afghanistan, kf-gh^^l-stgn^ or af'gan'> 
is>tkn (As.) 

Afliim-kara‘hls8ar,k-fybm1ck-rk-hisH(ttr' 

(Tur.) 

Agades, k'gk>ddz (^.) 

Agadir, (W.) 

Agbosome, ag-bo-stFme (Af.) 

Agde, (St.) 

Agen, k-zhah'^^.) 

Agere, k'gkrs (Den.) iff. 

AgwrskoT, k-gkr’Skov' (Den.) 

A^ebye, kg-ge-blP (Den.) 

Aggersoe, k^Ar-seb (Den.) itL 
A^conrt, k-zbah-kbr' (]^.) 
AgUe,kayk(lt.) 


Agoas de Moilra, k^gO^ks de md-el'ra 
(Port.) 

Aguajo, k-gwk'Chd (Mex.) 

Agualulco, k-gwk-lttVkd (Mex.) 

Agua Nueva, k'gwa nu-eVk (Mex.) 
Aguascalientes, k ' g wks - kk - 16 - en " tes 
(Mex.) 

Aguilar, k-gg-lkr' (Sp.) 

A^lhas, k-gOlyks or a-gol'as (Af.) c. 
Agysoo, k-gu'sd (Ru8.)/t. 

Ahmedabad, ah'med-a-bkd^' 
Ahmednuggur, kh-med-nug'g6r (Ind.) 
Ahrensbbk, kh'rens-betik (Ger.) 
Aiasoluk, I"a-8o-luk' (As. Mi ) 

Aibling, i'bleng (Ger.) 

Aichacli, i'<;hk6h (Ger.) 

Aidin, i-den'(A8. Mi ) 

Algle, a'gl (Switz. Fr.) 

Aigues-mortes, ag-mort' (Fr.) 

Ain, ah (Fr.) dep. 

Aisne, an (Fr.) dep. 

Aivali, k-e-vk'le (As. Mi.) 

Aix, aks (Fr.) 

Aix la Chapelle, aks la shk-peT (Gor.) 
Ajaccio, k-ykch'o (It.) 

Aimeer or Ajmir, aj-mSF (Ind.) 
Akabah, k-kk-bkh' (Ar.) 

Akbarrabad, ak'bkr-rk-bad" (Ind.) 
Akermann, k'ker-inkn (Rus.) 

Akesh, kicesh (Rus.) 

Akhal k-6hkl'(A8) 

Akhalzlkh, a-eiial'tsefih (Rus.) 

Akhdar, k<5h-dar' (Ar.) 

Akhissar, kk-his-skF (As Tur.) 
Akhtlrka, kCh-ter'kk (Rus.) 

Akreyri, ak-ri're (Iceld ) 

Aktatchi, ak-tat'chS (Rus ) 

Alabama, al-a-lm'ma ((’. S.) 

Alachua, a-lach'u-a (U. S ) 

Alacranes, k-la-kra'ues (Mex.) isl. 
Alaghir, ttl-a-geF (As Tur ) r. 

Alagoas, a-lk-gd'as (Braz.) 

Alagon, k-lk-g6n'(Sp.) 

Alaguola, kl-lk*galk (Cent. Am.) 

Alais, k-la' (Fr ) 

Alalo, k-lklo (Rus.) 

Alameda, ft-la-me'THk (Sp.) 

Alamillo, k-lk-meHyd (Sp ) 
Alamomocho, a-Ia-m6-mo'ch6 (Mex.) 
Alamora, k-lk-md'rk (Sp ) 

Aland, klkud; Swed.proii. 6'land(Ru8.) 
isl 

Alashehr, al-a-shahr' (As. Mi.) 

Alaska, a-lks'ka (N. Am.) 

Alassio, k-lks'se-o (It ) 

Alatamaha, a-la-ta-ma-ha' (U. S.) 

Alava, kTk-va(Sp.) 

Albacete, kl-ba-the'te (Sp ) 

Alban, kl-boh' (Fr ) 

Albania, al-ba'ni-a (Tur.) 

Albano, al-bk'no (It.) 

Albans, gl'banz (Eng.) 

Albarracin, ill- bar-ik- then' (Sp.) 
Albatana, kl-bk-tk'iik (Sp.) 

Albatera, kl-bk-te'rk (Sp ) 

Albegna, kl-ba'nyk (It.) r. 

Albemarle, aTbe-mkrl (Eng.); al-be- 
marT (U. S ) 

Albenga, kl-ban'gk (It.) 

Alberche, kl-ber^ha (Sp ) r. 

Alberea, kl-be-re'k (Sp.j 
Albergaria, kl-ber-gare-k (Sp.) 
Alberoni, kl-be-r6'n6 (It.) 

Albert, kl-baF (Fr ) 

Albertas, kl-baFtas (Fr.) 

Albidona, kl-b6-d6'nk (it.) 

Albinona, kl-be-n6'nk (It.) 

Albuera, kl-bq-e'rk (Sp.) 

Albula, kllm-Ia (Switz.) r. 
Albuquerque, kl-bq-kerlck (Mex. Sp.) 
Albury, am-ri (.N. 8. W.) 

Alcala, kl-kk-lk'(Sp.) 

Alcala de Henares, kl-kk-lk' de e-nk'res 
Alcalllz, kl-kA-ny6th'(8p.) 

Alcantara, kl-kkn'tk-rk (Sp.) 
Alcantarilla, kl-kkn-tk-reflyk (Sp.) 
Alcaraz, kl-kk-rkth'(8p.) 

Alcazar de San Jnan, kl-kk-thkF de skn 
dhb-»n'(8p.) 

Alcino, kl-ch^nd Gt ) '^nt. 
Alclra,kl-th6'rk(8n.) 

Alcoba^a, kl-kd-bk^(Port.) 

Alcolea, kl-kd-le^k (Sp.) 


Alcoy, kl-ko'6 (Sp.) 

Alcudia, kl-k5'TH6-k (Sp.) 

Aldea Gallega, kl-de'k gk-lye'gk (Sp.) 
Alderney, ftl“d6r-ni (Eng.) isl. 

Alei, k-lk'fi (Sib.) 

Alemtejo, k-leh-t&'zh6 (Port. ) 

Alen<}on, k-lah-s6h'(rr.) 

Alepho, k-la'fd (Rus.) 

Aleppo, k-lep'po (Tur.) 

Aleria, k-la-reA (Cors.) 

Alessandria, k-les-skn'di’e-k (It.) 

Alet, k-l&' (Fr.) 

Aleutian, al-yO'tl-an (N. Am ) isl. 
Alexandria, a-legz-an'dri-a (Eg.) 
Alfaques, kl-fk'kes (Sp.) 

Alfidena, kl-fe-da'nk (It.) 

Algarinejo, kl-ga-rS-ne'iind (Sp ) 
Algarve, kl-gkr'va (Port.) 

Algeciras, kl-ehe-th^'rks (Sp.) 

Algeria, al-je'ri-a (^.) 

Alghero, kl-ga'r6 (It.) 

Algiers, al-jirz' (Af.) 

Algoa Bay, al-g6'a ba (Af.) 

Algonquin, kl-gou'kwin (Can ) 

Albania, al-k'ma (Sp.) 

Alhuceraas, al-u-the'mas (Mar ) 
Alibunar, k-le-bb-nkr' (Aust.) 

Alicante, a-le-kkn'te (Sp.) 

Alicata, a-le-kk'tk (It.) 

Alicudi, a-le-kb'de (It.) isl. 

Alife, a-le'fa (It.) 

Aliglmr, a-le-ghur' (Ind.) 

Ali-Musjid, k-le-mu8-Jed' (Afg ) 

A1 Jezireh, al je-ze're (As. Tur.) 
Aljezur, kl-6he-th6r' (Sp.) 

Allahabad, al'la-hk-bkd" (Ind.) 
Alleghany, al-le-ga'ni (U S.) 

Allier, al-le-a' (Fr.) 

Alloa, allo-a (Scot.) 

Almachik, iiTmk-eh6k (Rus ) 
Alrnaden,kl-ma-THen' (sp.) 

Alrnagro, kl-mk'gro (Sp.) 

Almali, al-mk-16^(Tur.) 

Almeida, kl-ma'e-dii (Port.) 

Almenara, kl-nie-nk'rk (Sp.) 
Almendolara, al-men-do-lk'ra (It.) 
Almei'ia, kl-me-re'a (Sp, ) 

Almerodo, kl-ma-ro'de (Ger ) 
Almufiecar, kl-mo-nye-kkr' (Sp.) 
Alnmouth, aTmuth (Eng.) 

Alnwick, an'ik (Eng.) 

Alora, k-16'rk (Sp ) 

Alost, k-16Bt' (Bel.) 

Alpes, alp (B'r.) 

Alphen, kl'fen (Neth.) 

Alpujarras, kl-pO-thkr'rks (Sp. Mex.) 
Alsace, kl-sks' (Ger.) 

Alsbjerg, kls'byerg (Den.) 

Alstahoug, kl-stk-houg' (Nor.) 

Altai, al-tr (As.) mts. 

Altamaha, al-ta-ma-hft' (U. 8.) 
Altamura. kl-tk-mb'rft (It.) 
Altenkircneu, &Vten-k^r-dnen (Ger.) 
Altklrch, klt-ker6h' (Ger.) 

Altona, kTtO-na (Ger.) 

Altona, kl-to'na (Tur.) 

Altringham, ftTtring-am (Eng.) 

Aiuta. k-ld'tk (Roum ) r. 

Alvarado, kl-vk-rk'TH6 (Mex.) 

Alvlto, kl-ve'td (Sp.) 

Alyth, alith (Scot.) 

Amager, k'mk-ger (Den.) isl. 

Amal, d'mkl (Swe.) 

Amarapura, k-mk-rk-pb'rk (Bur.) 
Amasia, k-mk'sg-a (Tur.) 

Amazon, am'a-zon (S. Am.) 

Amazonas, am-k-zd'nas (Braz.); am-k- 
B6'na8(Span. Am.) 

Ambato, am-bk'td (Ecuad.) 

Ambau, kmltiou (Fiji) if I 
Ambeit, oh-bftr' (Fr.) 

Ambleteuse, oh-bl-tdlz' (BV.) 

Amboina, am-boi'na^ast. Arch.) isl. 


Doi'na^asl 


Amboise, oft-bwa ^ 

Amboy, amlnoi (U. 8^ 

Ameland, k'me-lknt (Neth.) itl 
Amersfoort, k'merz-fOrt (Neth.) 
Amhara, km-hk'tli (Abyss.) 
Amherst, am'Arst fu. 8.) 
Amiens, ft-md-ah^ (Fr.) 
Amlrante, am-i-ranF (Af.) isU. 
Amite, a-mfit' (U. 80 
Amlwch, amlbk (wales) 


F&te, fkr, fat, fftll; ink, met, hkr, golden; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tub, bull; oil, pound; ch, ehain; g, go; 
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Amoor, (As.) r. and dUit. 

Amoy, tt-moi' (China) 

Amposta, &m-poB^tft (Sp.) 

Amritsar, hm-rit's&r (Ina.) 

Amur, ft-mOr' (As.) r. and dist. 
Anadolla, ft-nft-ddlS-a (Tur.) 

Anagada de Fuera, tt-ntt-gtt'fHtt de fu-e'- 
rtt (Mex.) 

Anahuac, ft-nft-wftk' (Mex.) 

Anam, ft-nttm' (As.) 

Anaradhapura or Anarajapoora, U-nd- 
rttd-ha-pb'ra, a-nft-rd-ja-pti'rd (Cey- 
lon) 

Anatolia, a-na-tfil§-a (As.) 

Ancachs, ftn-kauh' (Peru) 

Ancona, dn-k6'nk (It.) 

Andalusia, dn-dk-15'she-d; Sp. Andalu- 
cia, dn-dd-lu-the'a (Sp ) 

Andaman, an-da-mkn' (Ind.) isls 
Andelflngen, ftn-del-flng'eii (Swltz.) 
Andkhoo, ftnd-khd' (Tart.) 

Andover, an'do-v6r (Eng. ; U. S.) 
Andreasberg, ftn-dra'ds-oerg (Ger.) 
Andrews, St., sant, colloquially sint 
an^drbz (Scot.) 

Anegada, an-e-ga'da (W. Ind ) ul. 
Angerman, ong'6r-man (Swe.) 
Angermiinde, ang-6r-mtln'de (Prus.) 
Angers, oh-zhd' (Fr.) 

Angillon, ofi-zhel-lyoh' or ofi-zhe-yoh' 
(Fr.) 

Anglesey, ang'gl-8e(Eng.) 

Angola, an-gb'lft (Af.) 

Angora, dn-go'rft (Tur.) 

Angostura, ttn-gda-tb'rtt (Venez.) 
Augoul^nie, oii-go-lara' (Fr ) 
Angoumois, ofi-gb-mwft' (Fr.) 

Angra Pequena, Ung'grd pu-ka'nd (Af.) 
Anguilla, ang-gil'la (W. Ind.) ul. 
Anholtby, an'holt-bd (Den.) 

Anjer, an'yer (Java) 

Anjou, oh-zlio' (Fr ) 

Ankobar, an-ko'bkr (Abyss.) 

Aukova, kn-kb'va (Madag.) 
Aunamaboe, an-nam'a-bo (Af.) 
Annapolis, an-nap'O-lis (N^ S.) 

Annecy, dn-se' (Fr ) 

Aiinobon, an'n6-bon (Af ) ul. 

Annonay, dn-n6-na' (Fr.) 

Antakiu, an-ta-k€‘'a(Syr.) 
Antananarivo, an-ta-na-n a-re'v6 
(Madag) 

Antibes, oft-teb (f r.) 

Antigua, an-t6'ga(W. Ind.) isl. 

Antino, dn-te'no (It ) 

Antio(iuia, an-t6-6-ke'a (Col.) 

An tisana. an-ti-sd'nii (Ecuad. ) 
Antivari, ftn-te'vd-re (Monten.) 
Antonio, Port, p5rt an-td'ni-d (Jam.) 
Antrim, an'ti-im (Ir.) 

Antwerp, dnt'weiq) (Belg.) 
Anaradhapura, au-u-rftd-hd-ptt'rd (Cey- 
lon) 

Aosta, d-6s'ta (It ) 

Apaches, d-pa'ches (Mex ) tr. 
Apennines, ap'e-ninz (It.) 

Apenrade, d-pen-rd'de (Ger ) 

Apoquido, ap-6-ke'THo (Chile.) 
Appalachians, ap-pa-la'che-anz (U. S.) 


Appalachicola, ap-pa-la-chi-k6'la (U.S.) 
Appenzell, dp-pfin-tsel' (Switz.) 
Appomattox, ap-p6-mat'toks (U. S.) 
Aprouague, a-prb-dg' (Fr. Gui ) r. 
Apure, tt-pb'ra (S. Am.) 

Apurlmac, d-pb're-mak (S. Am.) 
Aquafreddo, d-kwd-frad^dd (It.) 

Aquila, d'kwe-ld (It.) 

Arabia, a-ra'bi-a (As.) 

Aracan, d-rd-kan' (Brit. Bur.) 

Arad, oFod (Aust )/< 

Arafat, d-rd-fdt' (Ar ) mi 
Aragon, d'rd-gon (Sp.) 

Aragona, d-rd-go na (It.) 

Araguaya, d-rd-gwl'd (Braz ) r. 

Aral, d'rdl (Cent As.) 

Aranjuez, d-rdn-6hb-eth (Sp.) 
Arapahoe, a-rap'a-hd (U. S ) 

Ararat, d'rd-rdt (Armen.) mt 
Araucania, d-rou-kd'n6-A (Chile) 
Arauco, d-rouTcd (Chile) 

Arica, d re'kd (Chile) 

Aribge, d-rS-a/.h' (Fr.) 

Arlgnano, d-rS-nya'nd (It.) 

Arish, el, el d'rSsh (Eg.) 

Arispe, d-ris'pe (Mex.) 

Arizona, a-ri-zd'na (U. S.) 

Ar'onlUa, dr-fthft ugVlyd (Sp.) 
Arkansas, dr-kan-sg or ar-kan sas (U .8.) 
Arcot, dr-kot' (Ihd.) 

Ardahan, dr-dft-httn' (Tur.) 

Ardohattan, drd-chat'tan (Scot.) 
Ardebeel, dr'de-b^l (Per.) 

Anleche, di'-d&sh' (Fr.) 


Ardennes, dr-den' (Fr. Bel.) 
Ardnamurchan, drd - na • mur ' ehan 

(Scot.) 

Ardoch, dr'dodh (Scot.) 

Ardres, dr'dr (Fr.) 

Ardrlshaig, drd-rish'&g (Scot.) 

Arena, d-ra'nd (It.) r. 

Arenas, d're'nds (Sp. ; Mex.) 

Arequipa, d-re-k6'pd (Peru) 

Arevalo, d-re-vd'Id (Sp.) 

Arezzo, d-rat'tsb (It } 

Argelfes, dr-zhe-la' (Fr.) 

Argens, dr-zhofi' (Fr.) 

Argentaro, dr-i&n-td'rC (It.) wif. 
Argentat, dr-znoli-td' (Fr.) 

ArgenteuU, dr-zhofi-ted-6^Iye or dr- 
zhah-teh-fi'ye (Fr.) 

Argentibres, dr-zhoii-tb-ar' (Fr.) 
Aigentine (Confederation), arjen-tin; 
Sp. Confederacion Argentina, kon- 
f ed-e-rd'thi-6n dr-ehen*te'na(S. Am. ) 
Argenton, dr-zhoft't6h (Fr.) 

Argliandab, ar-gund'ab (Afg.) 

Argostoli, dr-gos'to-lS (Gr.) 

Ar^le, ar-giF (Scot.) 

Ariano, a-r^-d'no (It.) 

Arbois, dr-bwa' (Fr.) 

Arbroath, dr-broth' (Scot ) 

Arcachori, dr-kd-shdh' (Fr.) 

Arcadia, ar-ka'di-a (Gr ) 

Archangel, ark-an'jol. Russian pron. 

drk-ang'gel (Kus.) 

Archipelago, ar-ki-pel'a-go 
Arcole. ar'ko-la (it) 

Arles, drl (Fr.) 

Armagh, ar-md' (1 r.) 

Armaguac, ar-niii-nyak' (Fr.) 

Armenia, dr-me'iii-a (Tur.) 

Armentik'es, dr-inofi-tyai*' (Fr.) 
Amemuiden, ftr-ne-moi'<lcn (Hoi.) 
Arnould, dr-nol' (Fr.) 

Aroa, a-ro'a (Venez ) 

Aroe. See Arroo. 

Aroostook, a-ros'tqk (U S.) 

Arouat, el, el a-ro'wat (Af.) 

Arpajon, ar-pd-zhoh' (Fr.) 

Ariu'no, ar-pe'no (It.) 

Arques, drk (Fr.) 

Arras, ar-rd' (Fr.) 

Arrecife, dr-ra-se'fe (Can. Isis.) 
Arrochar, dFrofth-ar (Scot.) 

Arroo, Arm, aFio (East. Arch ) isU. 
Arth. drt (Switz.) 

Artois, dr-twft' (Fr.) 

Artuan, dr-to'au (Tur.) 

Aruba, d-rblia (S Am ) ial 
Arundel, a'run-del (Eng.); a-run'del 
(U. S.) 

Arve, dr'va (It.) r. 

Ascalon, as'ka-ion (Syr.) 

Ascension, as-sen'snon (Atl Oc I isl. 
Aschaffenburg, d-shaf'f«n-bbrg (Bav. ) 
Aschersleben, dsh'6rz-la-l)cn (Prus ) 
AscoU Piceno, as'ko-le pe-cha'nd (It.) 
Ashantee, d-shan'te or ash-an-tfi' (Af ) 
Asia, d'&hi-a 
Asinara, d-se-na'rd (It ) 

Asir, d-seF (Ar ) 

Asproiiotanios, as-pro-pot'a-mos (Gr.) 
Assam, as-sam' (Ind.) 

Assaye, as-Bl'(lnd.) 

Asseerghur, as-ser ghuF (Ind.) 

Assen, as'scn (Neth.) 

Assiniboine, as-sin'i-boin (Can.) 

Assisi, ds-sg'ze (It.) 

Assmannshausen, ds ' manz - houz - en 
(Ger ) 

Assouan, as-sb-an' (Eg ) 

Astara, as'ta-rd ('I'ranBcauc.) 
Asterabad, as-te-rd-bad' (Per.) 
Astrakhan, ds-tra-kau' ; Rus. pron. ds- 
trd-Ohan' (Rus.) 

Asturias, as-to're-ds (Sp ) 

Atacama, d-ta-ka'md (Chile) 

Atbara, at-ba'ra (Nubia) 

Atchafalaya. dch-a-fa-li'ya (U. S ) 
Athabasca, a-thd-bas'ka (Can.) 
Athenry, ath-en-ri' (Ir.) 

Athens, ath'enz Gr ) 

Athlone, ath-l6n' (If.) 

A thy, a-thf (Ir.) 

Atrato, a-trd'to (Col.) r. 

Aube, db (Fr.) 

Aubigny, 6-be-ny§' (FrJ 
Aubusson, d-btis-sfifi' (Fr.) 

Auch, ball (Fr.) « . ^ v 

AuchlnIeck,ft6h-«n-Iek'or af-flek'(8cot. ) 
Auohterarder, ftfth-t6r-dFd6r (Scot) 

Auchtermuchty,ft6h-t6r-mu6h'ti(8cot.) 

Aude, dd (IF.) 

Audenarde, 6-de-ndrd' (Bolg.) 

Aue, ou'e ((Sler.) r. 

Auerbach, ou'6r-bd6h (Ger.) 

Augsburg, ougz'bbrg (Ger.) 


) 


Aunls, 6-n§'(Fr.) 

Aurillac, d-rel-lydk' or 6-rS-ydk' (Fr.) 
Aumngabad, ft-mng-gd-bdd' (Ind.) 
Austerlitz, ous'tbr-lbta (Aust.) 
Australasia, ^-tral-d'shi-a 
Australia, u-trd'li-a 
Autun, 6-tnft' (IF.) 

Auvergne, 6-veFnye (Fr.) 

Auxerre, 68-8&F(Fr.) 

Auxonne, bs-son' (Fr.) 

Avelro, d-va'6-r6 (Port.) 

Avelllno, d-vaM6'n6 (It.) 

Avesiies, d-van'(Fr.) 

Aveyron, d-va-rdh' (Fr.) 

Avignon, d-v6-ny6h^ (Fr ) 

Avila, d'vi-ld (Sp.) 

Avoyelles, a-vol-elz', popularly a-vl'el 

(U. a!) 

Avranches, d-vrohsh' (Fr.) 

Ayacucho, d-yd-kb'chd (Peru) 
Ayasoluk. See Aiasoluk. 

Aymara, i-mft-rd' (S. Am.) tr. 

Ayr, ar (Scot) 

Ayuthla, a-ybt'h6-a (Siam.) 

Azerbaijan, Azerhljan, a-z6r-hl-jan' 
(Per.) 

Azof, az'of ; Rus. pron. ft-zof (Rus.) 
Azores, d-z6rz' or a-zd'res 
Aziia de Compostela, a-zd'a do kora- 
pos-tel'a (Hayti) 

Azuay, az-u-V (Ecuad.) 

Azuey a-zo'a (Hayti) 


AuUagas, oul-yd'gtts (Bol. 
AultTol (Fr.) 

Aumale, 5-mdl' (Fr.) 


B. 


Baalbec, bftl-bek'(Syr.) 

Baardwiik, bdrd'vik (Neth.) 

Babadagh, bd-bd-dag' (Bulg.) 
Babelmandeb, ba-bel-man^eb (Ar.) 
Bacchiglione, bdk-k6-ly6'na (It) 
Bacharach, bd-6hd-rd6h'(Ger.) 

Bacs, bach (Hung.) 

Badagry, ba-da'gri (Af.) 

Badajoz, bd-THd-Choth' (Sp.) 
Badakhshan, bud-u(5h-shan' (As.) 
Badalona, bd-THa-16'nd (Sp.) 

Baden, bd'den (Ger.; Switz.; Aust) 
Badenoeh, badFn-o6h (Soot.) 

Baden weiler, bd'd«n-vi-16r (Ger.) 
Bagamoyo, bag-a-moi'6 (E. At) 
Bagdad, bag-ddd' (Tur.) 

Bagnferes de Bigorre, ba-ny&Fdd-bS-gdr' 
(IF.) 

Bagnferes de Luchon, bd-nyaF d6-lfl- 
shdft' (IF ) 

Bagnes, bd'nye (Switz.) 

Bagnols, ba-nyoT (Fr.I 
Bahamas, ba-hd'moz (W. Ind.) iaU. 
Bahawulpoor, bd-hd'wul-pbF' (Ind.) 
Bahia, bd-6'd (Braz.) 

Bahiuda, ba-hyb'da (Af J 
Bahlingen, bd'llng-en (Ger.) 

Bahrein, bd-ta'6n (Ar.) isls. 
Bahr-el-Abiad, bdr-el-ab'e-ad (At) 
Bahr-el-Azrek, hdr-el-az'rek (Af.) 
Baiern, bi'6m (Ger.) 

Baikal, bi'kdl (Sib. 1 1. 

Bailar, bi'lar (RusJ 
Bailen, bd-e-len' (Sp.) 

Baileschdi, bl-lash'de (Tur.) 
Bairamdere, bl-rdra'da-ra (Tur.) 
Baireuth, bl'rolt (Ger.) 

Bajezid, bd-ya-zed' (Tur.) 

Bakchili, bdk-chel§ (Rus.) 
Bakhteghan, ba6h-ta-6hdn' (Per.) I. 
Bakonyer Wald, bd-k5n'y er'vdldJfiung. ) 
Baktchlserai, bdk'che-sa-rd"! (Bus.) 
Bala, bd'la (Wales) 

Balaclava, bd-ld-kld'vd (Rus.) A. 
Balaghauts, bdTd-gats (Ind.) 

Balaguer, ba-ld-ger (Sp.) 

Balakhna, ba-ld6h'na (Rus.) 

Balasore, bd-ld-sdF (Ind.) 

Balaton, bal'a-ton ; Hung. Bdlatony, 
bd'ld-tony (Hung.) 1. 

Balbriggan, bal-brlg^gan (Ir.) 

Bdle, bdl (Switz.) 

Balfrush, bal-frdsh' (Per.) 

Bali, btt'15 (East. Arch.) ul 
Ballze, bd-lez' (Cent Am.) 

Balkan, bdl-kdn' (Tur.) mt. 

Balkh, bdl6h (Tart.) 

Ballarat bal-a-rat' (Austral.) 

Balllna, bal-li-nd' (Ir.) 

Ballinasloe, bal-li-nas-ld' (Ir.) 

Ballon, bdl-16h' (Fr.) 


J, Job; y.^yes; 


fH. tAen; th, thin; zh, azure. 


French, vAe, btlt; bl^ neXif; h, on. 


German, 6)t uaeAt 
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Ballymena, bal-li-m6'na(lr.) 

Balsamo, Costa de, kos'ta de Ml-sa'mO 
(Cent Am.) 

Baltic, b(^'tik, sea 
Baltimore, b^'ti-m6r (U. S.) 

Balukha, ba-lii'<5ha (As.) mt 
Baiiat, bk-nftt' (Aust.) 

Banff, bamf (Scot.) 

Bangalore, bkng-ga-16r' (End.) 

Bangor, banjKg6r( Wa les) ;banj^gor(U. S. ) 
Bangweolo, nang-we-o'ld (Af.) 1. 
Banjerma8^,bftn-J6r-niaB'8en(Bomeo) 
Bankullan, ban-kuVlan (East. Arch.) 
Bannalec, ban*na-lek' (Jr.) 
Bannockburn. baD'nok-b6m (Scot.) 
Babos, bft'ny68(Sp) 

Bantam, ban- tarn' (Java) 

Banya, Nagy, nodzh-ban'ya (Hung.) 
Bapaume, bk-pom' (Fr.) 

Baraba, bA-rft-bk' (Sib.) 

Baratala, b^-rA-ta^k (As.) I 
Barbados, bHr-ba'ddz (W. Ind ) 
Barbary, bAr'ba-ri (Af.) 

Barbuda, bftr-bd'da (w. Ind.) 

Barcellos. bar-thel'ly6s (Sp.) 

Barcelona, bkr-the-lo'na (Sp.) 
Barcelonetta, bAr-the-lo-net'ta (Sp.) 
Barcelonette, bar-8«-16-net' (Fr.) 
Bareges, bft-r&zli' (Fr ) 

Bareily, bA-ra'i-li (Ind.) 

Barfleur, bar-fltil3[r'(Fr.) 

Barile, bk-reHa (ll ) 

Barnaul, bkr-nft'ul (Sib.) 

Baroach, ba-r6ch' (Ind.) 

Baroda, bA-ro'dk (Ind.) 

Barquisimeto, bkr-ke-sS-me'td (Venez.) 
Barranquilla, bAr-ran-kel'ya (Col.) 
Barrosa, bar-rd'sa (Sp.) 

Bars, bkrsh (Hung.) 

Barthdldmy, bAr-ta-la-me' (Fr.) 
Basarjik, bk-skr'jik (Tui-.) 

Basel, bk'zel (Switz.) 

Basilicata, bk-ze-le-kk'tk (It.) 

Basques, Bade des, rkd da bllsk (Fr.) 
Bassano, bks-sk'no (It.) 

Bassora, bks'sd-ra (Tur.) 

Bastia, bks-te'k (It.) 

Basuto, bk-so'to (Af.) 

Batanai, bk-tft-nr (Bus.) 

Batavia, ba-ta'vi-a (Java) 

Bathurst, ba'thdrst (Austral.) 

Baton Rouge, bat'un rdzh (IT. S.) 
Batonya, bll-ton'ya (Aust) 

Batouro, btt-tbm' (Tur.) 

Battaglia, bilt-talyll (It.) 

Batunn, ba'tq-rin (Rus ) 

Baxuyen, baks-u-yen' (Br. Coch. Chi ) 
Bayazid, bl-ii-zed' (Arm.) 

Bayeux, bk-yeti' (Fr ) 

Baylen See Bailen 
Bayona, bk-yo'nk (Sp.) 

Bayonne, ba-yon' (Fr ) 

Bayonne, bR-yon'ne (MeiQ 
Bayoudourl, ba-yb-do'ri (Tur.) 
Bayreuth, bi'roit (Oer.) 

Bayuda, bk-yb'da (Af.) 

Bazarchik, bk-zaFchek (Rua) 
Beaminster, bem'in-gt6r (Eng.) 

Beam, bk-aF (Fr ) 

Beas, bS'as (Ind.) r. 

Beaufort, bd-fuF (Fr.) ; bd'fort (U. 8.; 
Cape Col ) 

Beaugency, bo-zhofi-se' (Fr ) 
Beaunamois, bd-hAFna (Can.) 
Beauiolais, bd-zhd-la' (Fr ) 

Beaulieu, buli(Eng.); b6-lyeV(Pr.) 
Beaumaris, bd-ma''ri8 (Wales) 

Beaume, le, 16 b6m (Fr.) 

Beaumont, bd-mdli' (Fr ) 

Beauprdau, b6-pra-6' (Fr.) 

Beauvais, bd-va' (Frjl 
Beauvoir, bd-vwar' (Fr.) 

Bechev, bk-chav' (Rus.) 

Becskerek, bech-ka^rek (Hung.) 
Bddarieux, ba-dA-rd-ed' (Fr.) 
Bedfordshire, bed'ford-shdr or bed'- 
fdrd-8liIr(Eng.) 

Bedouin or Bedufn, bed'u-6n" 
Beerbhoom, bdr-bbdm' (Ind.) 
Behbehan, ba-be-hkn' (Per.) 

Behrend, bi'rent (Prus.) 

Behring's Strait, ba'ringz strat 
Bellitskof, bMlts'kd-6 (Rus.) 

Beira, bA'd-ra (Port.) 

Beirout or Beirut. See Beyroot. 

Beja, b&'zhA(Port.) 

Bejapoor, be-ia-pbr'(Ind.) 

Bekes, b&-kesh' (Hung.) 

Belem, b&-leh' (Port) 

Belfast, bel-lAst' (Ir.) ; beVfast (IJ. 8.) 
Belgaum, bel-goom' (Ind.) 

Belglojoso, bM-Jd-yysd (It.) 
Belgradchlk, blU-^t'cbdk (Tur.) 
Belgrade, bel-grftd' (Servia) 


Belize, bel-dz' (Brit. Hond.) 

Bellano, bel-lft^nd (It) 

Belle Alliance, bel Al-ld-ohs' (Bel.) 
Bellefontaine, bel-fdh-tan' (IT.); bel- 
fon'ten (U. S.) 

Belle Isle, bel II (N. Am.) 

Belliuzona, bel-len-tsd'na (Switz.) 
Bellunese, bel-ld-na'za (It) 

Belluno, bel-ld'nd (It) 

Belmonte, bel-mdn'te (Sp.); bel-mont' 
(U. S.) 

Beloochistan, be-Io-chis-tkn' (As.) 
Belorado, be-lo-rk'THd (Sp ) 

Benares, be-nk'res (Ind.) 

Benbecula, ben-bek'yu-la (Scot) 
Bencoolen. ben-kdlen (Sumatra) 
Bendigo, ben'di-gd (Austral.) 

Bengal, ben-gal' (Ind.) 

Bengozi, ben-ga'ze (Tripoli) 

Benguela, ben-ga'lA (Af.) 

Benicarlo, be-ne-kftrld (Sp.) 

Benin, ben-en'(Af.) 

Benisueff, ba-nd-swef' (Eg.) 

Benkoelen, ben-kd'leii (Sumatra) 
Bentheim, bent'him (Ger.) 

Beraun, be-roun' (Aust.) r. 

Berbera, b6r-bA'rA (Af.) 

Berberino, bur-ba-re'nd (It) 

Berbice, bdr-bes' (Gui ) 

Bercbtesgaden, berth'tes-gk-den (Ger ) 
Beresina, ba-rcs'i-nii (Rus.) 

Berezan, ba-ra-zau'(Ru8.) isl 
Berezov, ba-ra-zof' (Rus.) 

Bergama, ber'ga-ma (As. Mi ) 

Bergamo, bar'ga-mo (It ) 

Bergen, ber'gen (Nor ) 

Bergen - op - ^om, ber' 6hen - op - z6i n 

(Neth ) 

Beringen, ba'ring-en (Switz.) 
Berkhampstead. bdrk'ham-sted (Eng ) 
Berkshire, bdrk'shdror b6rk'shir(Eng ) 
Berlichingen, barledh-ing-en (Ger.) 
Berlikum, bar'le-kurn (Neth.) 

Berlin, bar-len' (ITus ) 

Bennudas, b6r-myb'daz, isU 
Bernera, bdr'ne-ra (Scot ) isl 
Berrima, beFri-ma (Austral.) r. 
Berthier, bdr'te-a (Can ) 

Bertischwyl, baFtesh-vel (Switz.) 
Berwick, bdFik (Scot.) 

Besan^on, ba-zoh-sof/ (Fr.) 

Besika, ba-sd'kii (Tur.) h 
Bessarabia, bes-sa-ra'bi-a (Rus.) 
Betanzos, be-tkn'thds (Sp.) 

Bdthiine, ba-tfin' (Fr ) 

Bettona, bet-td'nA (It ) 

Bettws, l)et'tuz (Wales) 

Beuthen, boi'ten (Prus.) 

Bevedero, be-ve-de'rd (Arg Con.) 1. 
Beveland, ba'va lant (Neth.) 

Beveren, ba'vd-ren (Neth.) 

Beverwijk, ba'v6r-vik (Neth ) 
Bevilacqua, ba-vel-ft'kwk (It ) 

Bewdley, bud'li (Eng.) 

Bex, beks (Switz.) 

Beyra, ba'd-rk (Port.) 

Beyroot or Beinit, Turkish pron, bl'rdt, 
Arab, pmn ba'rbt (Syr.) 

Beziers, ba-zd-a' (Fr.) 

Bezoara, be-zd-k'i^ (Ind.) 

Bhaugulpore, bhg-gul-pdr' (Ind.) 
Bhopaul, bhd-pftT (Ind ) 

Bhotan, bhd-Un' (Ind.) 

Bhurtpoor, bhurt-por' (Ind.) 

Biafra, bi-ft'fra (Af ) 

Bialystok, be-yaTus-tok (Rus.) 

Biarritz, bd-Ar-rdts' (Fr ) 

Bibbiena, bib-be-A'nA (It) 

Bibbona, bib-bd'nA (It ) 

Biberach, be'be-radh (Ger.) 

Blcanere, bd-kk-ndr' (Ind.) 

Bicester, bis'ter (Eng.) 

Bidassoa, bd-THAs-sd'A (Sp.) 

Bldeford, bid'e-ford (Eng.) 

Bidschow, bed-shd' (Bohem.) 

Biecz, byech (Aust. Gal.) 

Bielaia Tserkov, bd-a-lA'yA tsdr-kof 
(Rus.) 

Bielefeld, bd'le-felt (Ger ) 

Bielgoroa, bd-al'gd-rod (Rus.) 

Bielltz, bdldts (Aust) 

Bielo, bd-yA'Id (Bus.) 1. 

Bielo Czero, bd-ya'ld d-za'rd (Rus.) 
Bielsk, bd-yAlsk' (Rub.) 

Bienne, bd-en' (Switz.) 1. 

Bienvenida, bd-en- ve-nd'THA (Sp.) 
Blervliet, bdr'vldt (Neth.) 

Biesbosch, bds'bdsdh (Neth^ 
Biggleswade, big'glz-wAd (ling.) 

Blhacs, bd-hAch' ^snia) 

Bilbao, bdl-bA'6 (8p.) 

Biledulgerid, bil-ed-ul-je-rdd' (Af.) 
Billerlcay, billd-ri-ka (Eng.) 

Billiton, bini-ton (East Arch.) itl. 


Binasco, bd-nAs'kd (It) 

Bindrabund, bin'drA-bund (Ind.) 
Bingen, bdn^en (Oer.) 

Biobio, bd-d-bd'd (8. Am.) r. 

Birkenfeld, bdr'ken-felt ((>er.) 
Birkenhead, bdrTcen-hed (Eng.) 
Blrket-el-Kerun, ber-kat'd-ka-rdn' 
(Eg.) 

Birmingham, bdr'ming-am (Eng.) 
Bisaccia, bd-sAch'a (It.) 

BiscegUe, bd-shAl'ya (It.) 

Bischwoller, bish-vil'dr (Ger.) 
Bisignano, bd-sd-nyh'ao (It) 

Biskra, bds'kra (Af.) 

Bissagos, bes-sA'gOs (Af.) isls. 

Bissao, bds-sA'd (Af.) 

Bissayas, bds-si'as (Philip.) 
Blwano-Oumi, bd-wA'n6-tt''md (Jap.) 
Bizerta. bd-zaFtA (Tunis) 

Bjdrko, byt^Fkeli (Swc.) 

Bjbrneborg, byehr'ne-bbrg (Rus. ) 
Blaavand’s Hook, bld'vAnd (Den.) 
Blair- Athole, blar-ath'dl (Scot.) 
Blairgowrie, blar-gou'ri (Scot.) 

Blanc, le, 16 blofi' (Fr.) mt. 
Blankenberghe, blAn'kcn-berg (Bel.) 
Blankenese, blAn-ke-na'za (Den.) 
Blankenhain, blAng'ken-hin (Ger.) 
Blantyre, blan-tir' (Scot.) 

Blaye, bla (Fr.) 

Blegno, bla'nyd (Switz.) val 
Bleiskwijk, blisk'vik (Neth.) 

Blekinge, bla'king-e (Swe.) 

Blenheim, blen'im ; Germ. pron. blen'- 
him (Bav.) 

Bleybach, bli'badh (Switz.) 

Bligh, bli (Austral.) 

Blols, blwa (Fr.) 

Blokzijl, blok'zil (Neth ) 

BloomfoJitcin, blom'fon-ten (S. Af.) 
Bludenz, bld'dents (Aust) 

Bobbin, bol>'bd-6^t.) 

Bobrov, bd-brof' (Rus.) 

Bocage, bd-kazh' (Fr. ) 

Bochetta Pass, bd-ket'tA (It.) 

Bochnla, bo6h'ne-a (Aust. Gal.) 
Bocholz, bo'dholz (Neth.) 

Bochum, bodh'om (Ger.) 

Bodensee, bd'd<?n-ze (Ger.) 1. 

Bceotia, be-d'shi-a (Gr.) 

Bog, bog (Rub.) r 

Bogoievleiisk, bd-gd'yef-lensk (Rus.) 
Bogoroditsk, l>d'gd-rod-jt8k (Rus.) 
Bogorodsk, bd'gd-rodsk (Rus ) 

Bogota, bd-gd-ta' (Col ) 

Bohemia, bd-hd'mi-a (Aust.) 

Bohmen, btiti'men (Aust) 

Bdhmerwald, bcti'mer-vAld (Bohem.) 
Bohol, bd-hor (Philip ) 

Bohus, bd'lius (Swe ) 

Bois le Due, bwft 16 dftk (Neth.) 
Boizenburg, bd-et'sen-borg (Ger.) 
Bojador, bd'ya-ddr (Af.) c. 

Bolano, bd-yA'nd (It ) 

Bokhara, bd-dha'rk (Tur.) 

Bolan, bd'lan (Afg..) 

Bolivar, bd-le'v.li i.S. Am.) 

Bolivia, bo-li'vd-A (S Am.) 

Bolkonskai, bol-kons'ki (Rus.) 

Bologna, bd-ld'nyA (It.) 

Bolognese, bd-ld-nya'za (It ) 

Bolonchen, bd-lon-chen' (Mex.) 
Bolsena, bdl-sa'na (It) 

Bolsward, bdls'vAra (Neth.) 

Bolzano, bol-tsA'nd (Aust ) 

Bomarsund, bd'mAr-sdnd (Rus.) 
Bombay, bom-ba' (Ind.) 

Bonaire, bd-nar'(W. Ind.) 

Bondeno, bdn-da'nd (It) 

Bonhill, bon'hil (Scot.) 

Boni, bd-nd' (Celebes) 

Bonifacclo, bd-nd-fAt'chd (It) 

Bonin, bd-ndn' (Pac. Oc.) isls. 

Bonito, bd-nd'td (It) 


Bonnetable, bon-tA'bl (Fr.) 
Bonoa, bd-nd'a (East. Arch.) 
Boodroom, bdd-rdm' (Tur.) 
Boorhanpoor, bdr-liAn-pdF (Ind.) 
Bootan, bd-tAn' (Ind.) 

Boothia, bdTH'i-a (N. Am.) 
Borabora, bd'ra-bd"ra (Soc. Isls.) 
Boras, bdTds (8c. Pen.) 

Borculo, bor-kp-ld' (Neth.) 
Bordeaux, bdr-dd' (FrJ 
Bordelais, bor-de-lA' (Fr.) 

Borga, bor'gd (Finland) 

Bormida, bdr-md'dA (It.) r. 
Bormlo, bor'md-6 Gt.) 

Borneo, boFud-d (East Arch.) {ft 
Bornholm, bdm'hOlm (Swe.) 
Bomu, bdr-nd' (At) 

Borodino, bd-rd-dd-nd' (Rus.) 
Borregoard, bdr'reh^ra (Den.) 
Borsod, bdr'ihod (Hung.) 


FAte, fAr, fat, fgll; md, met, hdr, golden; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tub, bull; oil, pound; oh, o^ln; g, got 
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Borssele, bfirs'sa-la (Neth.) 

Bosna-serai, bos-na-Be-rl' (Bosnia) 
Bosnia, boz'^n€-a 
Bosporus, bos'pO-rus (Tur.) 

Bothnia, Gulf of, both'ne-a (Rua.) 
Bottaro, b6t-tli'rfl (It.) isl 
Bouches-du-Rhone, b5sh'dfi-r6n (Tr.) 
Boug or Bug, bttg (Rus ) r. 

Bougie, b0-zh6' (Alg.) 

Bourival, b5-zh6-val' (Fr.) 

Bouillon, bbl-y5ft' or bo-yofi' (Bel.) 
Boulac, or Boolak, bd-lak' (Eg.) 
Boulganack, bOl-ga'nak (Rus!) r. 
Boulogne, b0-lo'ny6 (Fr.) 

Bourbon, bor-bSh' (Af.) isl. 
Bourbonnais, or Bourbonnois, bbr-bon- 
n&' (Fr. ) 

Bourganeuf, bOr-ga-netif' (Fr.) 

Bourges, bbrzh (Fr.) 

Bourgoln, bbr*gwftb' (Fr.) 

Bou-sada, bb-sft'dft (Alg.) 

Boussa, bus'sa (Af.) 

Bovemier, b6-var-ne-a' (Switz.) 
Boviano, b6*ve-a'n6 (It.) 

Bovino, bo-v6'n6 (Tt ) 

Bowdoin, bo'den (U. S.) 

Bowling, bo'ling (Scot.) 

Boxmeer, boks'mar (Neth.) 

Boxtel. boks'tel (Neth.) 

Boyaca, bd-ya-ka' (Col.) 

Brabant, N. and 8., braTbant or brft- 
bant' (Neth.) 

Bracciano, brat-cha'no (Tt.) 

Braemar, bra-mar" (Scot.) 

Braganza, bra-gan"za (Port.) 

Brahestad, brama-stat (Rus.) 

Brahilov or Brahilow, bra-he-lov' (Tur.) 
Brahmapootra, bra-mk-pb'tra (Ind.) r. 
Braila, bra-e'la (Tur.) 

Bralne I’alleud, bran lai-leb' (Bel.) 
Braine le Compte, bran 16 c6ht (Bel.) 
Brake, bra'ke (Ger.) 

Brambanan, brkm-ba'nan (Java) 
Brandenburg, bran'den-borg (Prus.) 
Brazil, bra-zil' 

Breadalbane, bred-al'ban (Scot.) 
Brechin, brefih'in (Scot.) 
Brecknockshire, brek"nok-ah6r, brek"- 
nok-shir (ling. ) 

Brecon, bre'kon (Wales) 

Breda, bra-da' (Neth ) 

Bregaglia, bra-ga^ya (It.) 

Bregenz, bra'gents (Aust.) 

Brehar, bre'har (Chan. Isis.) 

Brehat, bra-ha' (Fr.) isl. 

Breisgau, bris'gou (Ger.) 

Bremen, bra'men (Ger.) 

Bremerhafen, bra'm6r-ha-fen (Ger.) 
Brescia, bra'she-a or bra'sha (It.) 
Breslau, bras'lou (Prus.) 

Brest, brest (Fr.) 

Bretagne, bra-tti'nye (Fr.) 

Breteull, bra-teu-e'lye or bra-teti-6'ye 
(Fr.) 

Brianyon, brd-ofi-sdfi' (Fr.) 

Bricquebec, brek-bek' (f’r.) 
Bridlington, brid'ling-ton ; popularly 
pronounced and often written Bur- 
lington 

Brienne le Chateau, bre-en' 16 sha-td' 
(Fr.) 

Brienz, bre'ents (Switz ) 

Brieuc, St., sah bre-^iik' (Fr.) 
Brignolles, brd-nydl' (Fr. ) 

Brindisi, brdn'dd-se (It.) 

Britannia, bri-tan'ni-a 
Brittany, brit'ta-ni (Fr.) 

Brives, brev (Fr.) 

Brixen, brdk'sen (Aust.) 

Brixham, briks'am (Eng.) 

Brizina, bre-ze'nd (Alg.) 

Brody, brd'di (Aust.) 

Bromley, brum'li (Eng.) 

Bromsgrove, brumz'grdv (Eng.) 
Bromwich, brum'ich (Eng.) 

Bronnitzy, bron-nit'zu (Rus.) 

Brooklyn, bruk'lin (U. S.) 
Broughtj^erry, brft'ti-fe-n (Scot) 
Broussa, brds'sa (Tur.) 

Brouwershaven, brou'v6rz-htt-v«n 


(Neth.) 

Brozas, br^thas (8p.) 

Bruchsal, brOdh'sal (Ger.) 
Bruges, brhzh (Fr.) 

Brtihl, brdl (GerJ 
Brunei, brd-nl' (Borneo) 

Brilnn, brttn (Aust.) 
BrunBwlck,brunz'wik (Ger.) 
Bribe, brhks (Bohem.) 

Bruxelles, brU-sel' (Bel.) 

Brzeso, behests (Pol) 

Brzezany, bzh&-za'iii (Aust. GaL) 
Bnozow, bzhd'zov (Aust. Gal.) 
Bucellas, bb-sklias (Port.) 


Buchan, budh'an (Scot) 

Buchanan, bu-kan"an, not byu-kan'an 
(Scot and IT. 8.) 

Bucharest, btt'ka-rest (Roum ^ 
fiuchholz, bbdh'hdlts (Ger.) 
Biickebuig, btt'ke-bdrg (Ger.) 

Buckie, buk'l (Scot) 

Buda, bd'da ; Hungar. pron. bb'do 
(Hung.) 

Budukshan, bud-udh-shan' (As.) 
Budweis, bfid'vis (Aust ) 
Buenaventura, bu-e-na-ven-tb'ra(Mex.) 
Buena Vista, bu-e'na vds'ta (Mex.) 
Buen Ayre, bwen Fra (S. Am.) isl. 
Buenos Ayres, bu-e'nds Pres (S. Am.) 
Buffalora Pass, bdf-fa-ld'ra (Switz.) 
Bug or Boug, bdg (Rus.) r. 
Biiggenhout, bug'gcn-hout; French 
pron. bfig-gofi-hO' (Bel.) 

Bugulma, bo-gul'ma (Rus.) 

Builth, bilth (Wales) 

Buitenzorg, boi'ten-zorg (Java) 
Buialance, bd-6ha-ian'tlie (Sp_^ 
Bukharia, Little, bo-ka're-a (Cfent. As.) 
Bukowina, bd-kd-ve'nil (Aust.) 

Biilacan, bd-ia kan' (Philip ) 

Bulante, bu*lan'ta (Celebes) 

Bulgaria, bul-g&'ri-a (Tur.) 

Bulti, bul'td (As.) 

Buncombe, bungk'um (IT. S.) 
Biindelcund, bun'del-kund (Ind.) 
Bunzlau, bonts'lou (Prus.) 

Burdwan, burd-wftn' (Ind ) 
Burghauaen, bdrg-houz'cn (Ger.) 
Burglen, bdr'glen (Switz.) 

Burgos, bor'gds (Sp.) 

Burgundy, bergun-di (Fr.) 

Burmah, bdi-'mil (As.) 

Burntisland, bdrnt-i'land (Scot.) 

Bursa, boFsil (Tur.) 

Burtacheid, bdrt'shTd (Ger.) 

Bury, ber"l (Eng ) 

Buaeo, bd'sa-d (Tur.) 

Buahire, bo-shdr" (Per ) 

Buasaher, bus'sH-ndr (Ind ) 

Busaorah, bus'sd-rah (I’ur.) 

Buttevant, but'te-vant (Ir. ) 
Buxtehude, boks-ta-ho'de (Ger.) 
Buyukdere, bd-yok-da'ra (Tur.) 

Byen, bd'en (Den.) isl. 


C. 


Cabanes, kft-bft'nes (Sp ) 

Cabarras, ka-bAFras (U. S.) 

Cabellos da Velha, ka-bel'lds dd vel'yft 
(Braz.) 

Cabrera, kA-bre'ra (Sp ) isl. 

Cabul or Cabool, kg-bql' (Afg ) 
Cabuliatan, ka-bdl-is-t§n' (As.) 

Caceres. kd'the-res (Sp.) 

Cachao, kach'ft-d, almost kach'ou 
(Anam) 

Cachoeira, kd-chd-a'e-ra (Braz.) 

Cadiz, ka'diz; Span. pron. kd-THdth' 

Caen, kofi (Fr.) 

Caerleon, kar-16'on (Eng.) 
Caermarthen, kdr-maFTHen (Wales) 
Caernarvon, kdr-nar'von (Wales) 
Cagliari, ka'lyft-re (Sardin.) 

Cahir, ka'6r (Ir.j 
Caliors, ka-or'(Fr.) 

Caicos, ki'kds (W. Ind.) 

Cairo, ki'ro (Eg.) 

Caithness, katn'nes (Scot) 

Cajamarca, ka-Cha-mdr'kft (Peru) 
Calabar, ka-la-bkr' (Af ) 

CalaboBo or Calabozo, kk-ia-bd'sd 
(Venez.) 

Calabria, ktt-lft'brS-ft (It) 

Calahurra, kft-ld-hor'ra (Sp ) 

Calais, kal'is ; Fr pron. kft-lii' (Fr.) 
Calamocha, kk-lft-mo'cha (Sp.) 
Calantan, ka-lan'tan (Malac ) 
Calataflmi, kd-ia-ta-fe'me (It.) 
Calatrava, ka-ia-tra'va (Sp.) 

Calcutta, kal-kut'ta (Ind.) 

CaldeirSo, kai-da-6-roufi' (Port.) 
Caldera, kai-de'ra (Chile) 

Calicut, kaQi-kut (Ind.) 

California, kal-i-for'ni-a (N. Am.) 
Callao. kai-lya'O (Peru) 

Callinger, kailin-jer (Ind.) 

Galore, ka-ld'rft (It) r. 

Caltanisetta, kai-ta-n§-Bat'ta(It) 
Calvados, kai-va-dO' (Fr.) dep. 

Calw, kalv (Ger.) 

Calzada, ku-th&'f Bd (Sp.) 


Camacho or Camaxo, ka-md'shd (Braz.) 
Camargue, kd-mdrg' (Fr. ) 

Camaxwas, kft-md-rS'nyas (Sp.) 
Cambodia, kam-bd'di-a (East Pen.) 
Cambray, koh-brd' (Fr.) 

Cambrdsis, kofi-brd-z6' (Fr.) 
Cambridge, kdm'brii (Eng.) 

Camenz, kd'ments (Ger.) 

Camerino, ka-ma-re'n6(It) 
Cameroons, ka-me-rbnz' (Ai.) 

Camoghe, kd-md'gd (Switz.) ml. 
Campagna, kftm-pk'nyu (It. ) 

Campana, la, Ik kAm-pk'nA (Sp ) 
Campbelton or Campbeltown, kum- 
bel-ton (Scot) 

Campeche, kAm-pe'che (Cent Am.) 
Camperduin, kam'p6r-doln (Neth.) 
Campiglia, kttm-p6’lya (It.) 

Campine, kam-pen' (Bel.) 

Campo Formic, kam-p6 fdr'me-d (It) 
Canandaigua, kan-an-da'gwa (U. S.) 
Canara, ka'na-ra (Ind.) 

Candahar, kan-da-har (Ind ) 

Canileish, kdn'desh (Ind ) 

Candla, kan'di-a (Eur.) isl. 

Canea, ka-n6'a (Crete) 

Canelones, kft-ne-lS'nes (I'rug ) 

Cafto Desecho, kH'nyS de-se'cho (Braz.) 
Cantal, koft-tai' (Fr.) dep. 

Can tire, kan-tir" (Scot.) 

Canton, kan-ton' (China) 

Cape Breton, brlt'un (Can.) isl. 
Capitanata, ka-p6-ta-na'ta (It.) 
Caprera, ka-praTd (It.) isl. 

Capua, kap'yu-a; Itai. pron. ka'pu-d(It) 
Carabobo, ka-ra-bo'bo (Venez ) 
Caracas, ka-ra'kds (S. Am ) 

Caravaggio, ka-rtt-vad'zho (It.) 
Carbonara, kai-b6-na'ra (It.) c. 
Carcagente, kai‘-ka-6hen'te (Sp.) 
Carcassonne, kar-kas-sSn' (Fr.) 

Cardiff, kar'dif (Wales) 

Cardigan, kftr'di-gan (Eng.) 

Cardinale, kAr-de-na'la (it.) 

Cardona, kAr-do'na (Sp.) 

Carhaix, kAr-a' (Fr. ) 

Cariaco, ka-re-a'k6 (Venez.) 

Carignano, ka-re-nya'no (It) 

Carimata, ka-r6-ma'ta (East Arch.) 
Carinhenha, kk-re-nya'nya (Braz.) 
Carleton, kdrl'ton (Eng.) 

Carlisle, kdr-lil' (Eng ) 

Carlowitz, karlo-vets (Aust.) 
Carlscrona, karlz-kr6'na (Swe.) 
Carlshamn, karlz'hhm (Swe.) 
Carlsruhe, kttrlz'rb (Ger.) 

Carmagnola, kdr-ma-nyo'ia (It.) 
Camiola, kar-ne-ola (Aust.) 
Carnoustie, kdr-nous'tl, often also kdr- 
nqs'ti (Scot) 

Camtual, karn-tyu'al (Jr.) mt. 

Carolina, ka-ro-li'na (Ti S. ) 
Carpathian, kar-pa'tni-an (Aust) mt 
Carpentaria, kdr-pen-Wri-a (Austral.) 
9- 

Carrara, kkr-ra'rd (It.) 

Cartagena, kar-ta-6he'na (Sp.) 

Cartago, kdr-ta'gS (Cent. Am.) 

Casale, ka-zd'la (It.) 

Casamanza, ka-8a-man'za(Af.) 
Casanare, kd-sa-na're (Col.) 

Casbin, kds-ben' (Per.) 

Cashel, kash'el (Ir.) 

Caahgar, kash-giir' (Tart.) 

Cashmere, kash-m6r' (Ind.) 
Cassiquiari, kas-sS-ke-d're (Venez.) 
Castagnetto, kas-ta-nyat'to (It) 
Castagnola, kds-ta-nyo'ia (It,) 
Castombul, kas-tam-boF (Tur.) 
Castellamare, ka8'tal-ia-ma"ra (It.) 
Castellon-de-la-Plano, kaB-teHyon-de 
ia-pia'n6 (Sp.) 

Castelnau, ktts-tal-nd' (Fr.) 
Castelnaudary, kas-tal-nd-dk-rS' (Fr.' 
Castigllone, ka8-t6-ly6'na (It.) 

Castile, kas-tel' (Sp.) 

Castlebar, kas-l-oar (Ir.) 

Castlecomer, kas-l-kS'iner (Ir.) 
Castleton, kas'l-ton (Eng.) 

Castres, kftstr (Fr.) 

Castro jeriz, kas-tr<5-6he-reth' (Sp.) 
Catahoula or Catahoola, ka-ta-htt'la 
(IT. S.) 

Catalonia, ka-ta-I6'n6-a (Sp.) 
Catamarca, ka-ta-nikrlta (B. Am.) 
Catania, ktt-ta'ne-a (Sic.) 

Catanzaro, kd-tan-tsa'rfi (It.) 

Catawba, ka-ta'ba (U. S.) 

Catoche, Cape, ka-td'che (Cent. Am.) 
Cattaraugus, kat-ta-ra'gus (U. S.) 
Cattaro, tttt'ta-rd (Aust.) 

Cattegat, kdt'tfi-gdt ^we. ; Den). 
Caucasus, ka'ka-ius (Rus.) 

Caudebec, kdd-bek' (Fr.) 


J, job; y, ves; 


?H. tden; th, tUn; zh, azure. 


French, vhe, hht; bUh« neTil; h, on. 


German, 6h, nacAt 
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Cauquenes, kou-ke'nes (Chile) 

Cavan, kaVan (Ir.) 

Cavery, kft've-n (IndJ 
Cawnpoor, kftn-p(Jr' (ind.) 

Caxamarca, ka-dhk-mttrlctt (Pern) 
Caxoeira, kk-shdA'S-ra (Braz.) 
Cayambi, kl-am'be (Bcuad.) mt 
Cayenne, kI-en'(Fr. Gui.) 

Cayman, kl-man^ (W. Ind.) 

Cayuga, ka-y5'gk (U. S.) 

Ceara, B&-k-rk^ (Braz.) 

Cefalu, chd-ftt-ld' (Sic.) 

Celano, cha-U'nd ^It.) 

Celebes, seVd-bez (East. Arch.) 

Ceneda, ch&-na'da (It.) 

Cenis, se-nS' ; Italian, Cenisio, cha-nd'- 
sd-d (It.) mt. 

Oephalonia, sef-a-ld'ne-k (Ion. Islda) 
Ceram, se-ram' (East. Arch.) 

Ceiignola, cha-re-nydlk (It.) 

Cerigo, cher'e-gd (Ion. Isids.) 
Cemowitz, tsar'nd-vdts (Aust.) 

Cerreto, char-ra'td (It.) 

Cerro Largo, ser'rd Ikrgo (Urug.) 
Cervera, tiier-ve'rli (Sp.) 

Cervin, ser-vaft' (Switz.) 

Cesano, cha-zk'nd (It.) 

Cette, set (Fr.) 

Cettinje, set-ten'yfi (Monten.) 

Ceuta, sd'ta; Span, pron the-0'tfi(Mar.) 
Cevennea, aa-ven' (Fr.) 

Ceylon, sd-ldn' (As > isl 
Chablis, shkb-le' (Fr.) 

Cliacim, chk-sem' (Port ) 

Chagos, cha'goB (Ind. Oc.) 

Cha^s, cha^gres (Col ) 

Chaleur Bay, sha-loF ba (N. Am.) 
Chalonnais, shft-ldn-na' (Fr.) 

Chalon sur Sadne, sha-ldli' sllr 8dn(Fr.) 
Cham, dham (Switz.) 

Chamouni, shft-md-ne' (Switz.) 
Champagne, shoh-pa'nyd (Fr.) 
Champlain, shftm-plau' (Can.; U. S.) 
Chafiiu^, chkn-ya-rkl' (Chile) 
Chandemagore, chan-der-iia-goi’' (Ind.) 
Chantibun, chan-ti-bun' (Slam) 
Chantilly, shoh-tel-lye' or shoh-td-yd' 
(Fr.) 

Chapala, chk-pa'la (Mex.) 

Charente, shk-rofit' (Fr.) dep. 

Charleroi, shkrl-rwft' (Bel.) 

Charlotte Amalie, shar-lot' ft-mkle-a 
(W Ind.) 

Charlottenburg, shar - Idt ' ten - bdig 
(Prus.) 

Chartres, shitrtr (Fr.) 

Chartreuse, shar-tretiz' (Fr ) 

Charysh, cha-resh' (Sib ) r. 

Chasseron, slnis-se-rdh' (Switz.) mt. 
Chatauque, sha-tg'kwe (U S) 

Chateau Thierry, sha-td' te-ar*r6' (Fr.) 
Chateaubriant, shft-td-brd-ofii' (Fr.) 
Chatelet, shat-la' (Fr , Bel.) 
Chatellerault, sha-tel-rd' (fr.) 
Chatham, chat'am (Eng.) 

Chatlllon, sha-teMydb' or sha-td-ydfi' 
(Fr.) 

CSiatkara, chat-kiiYk (Bus.) 

Chaudldre, shd-de-ar' (U. S.) 
Chautauqua, shg-ta'kwa (U. S.) 

Chaux de Fonds, La, la shd dd fdfi 
(Switz.) 

Chaves, sha-vas' (Port.) 

Cheadle, che'dl (Eng.) 

Chedabucto Bay, she-da-buk'td ba (N. 
Scot.) 

Chekiang, che-ki-ang^ (China) 
Cheltenham, chel'ten-am (Eng.) 
Chelyuskin, chel-yusTtin (Sib.) 
Chemnitz, dham'nets (Ger. ) 

Chenango, she-nang'go (U. 8.) 

Chenaub, chd-ngb' (Ind.) r. 

Cherasco, chA-rks'ka (10 
Cherbourg, sher-bdrg (Fr.) 

Cberibon, che'ri-bon (Java) 

Cherokee, che-rd-ke' (U. 8.) 

Cherson, dhdr-sdn' (Bus.) 

Chertsey, chdrt'se (Eng.) 

Chesape^e, chesVpdk (IT. 8.) 
Cheskaya, ches>kFk (Bus.) 

Cheauncook, che-sun'kdk (U. 8.) I 
Chetimaches, chet-i-mach'iz or abet* 
mash' (U. 8.) 

Cheveney, ah&v-n&' (Switz.) 

Cheviot, chd'vi-ot (Scot.) mt 
Cheyenne, shi-en' (U. 8.) 

Chiana, kd>k'nk (It.) 

Chiapas, chd-k'pks c^ex.) 

Chiavari, kd-k-vk'rS (It.) 

Chiavenna, kd-k-vkn^nk (It) 

Chicago, Bhi-kft'gd (C. 8.) 

Chlcapee or Chicopee, chik-a-pd' (U. 8.) 
Cliichen Itza, chd-cben' dt-sk^ (Mex.) 
Chichester, chi'ches*tdr (Eng.) 


ChiolaniL ohd-klk'nk (Sp.) 

Chicot, ^d'kd(U. 8.) 

Chiem-See, Chd'em-^ (Bav.) 

Chiens, Isle aux, dl d ahd*ah'^(N. Amer.) 
isl 


Chiete, kd-a't&(It.) 

Chldvres, shd-kvr' (Bel.) 

Chihuahua, che-wk'wk(Mex.) 

Chile, chil'e; Span. pron. chdTe(S. Am.) 
Chilka, chil-kk' (Ind.) 

Chilian, chdl-yan' (Chile) 

Chillecothe, chil-le-koth'd (U.8.) 
Chillianwalla. chil-li-an-w^Ta (Ind.) 
Chiloe, chd-ld-e' (Chile) 

Chiltepeque, chel-te-pe'ke (Mex.) 
Chimalapan, che-mk-lk'pkn (Mex.) 
Chimborazo, ohim-bd-rk’sd; Span. pron. 

chera-bd-rtt'thd (S. Am.) 
Chinandega, chd-nkn-de'gk (MexA 
Chinchaycocha, chen-chi-ko'chk (Peru) 
Chinchilla, chdn-chelTyk (Sp.) 
Chingleput, ching-geJl-put' (Ind.) 
Chinsurah, chin-sdTa (ind.) 

Chioggia, kd-dj'k (It.) 

Chippenham, chip'pcn-am (Eng.) 
Chippeway, chip'ne-wa (U. S.) 
Chiquimuia, chd-ke-moTa (Cent. Am.) 
ChlquitoB, che-kd'tds (Bol.) 

Chiriqui, chd-rd-ke' (Cent. Am.) 
Chitteldroog, chit-t<?l-drog'(Ina.) 
Chlttoor, chit-tdr' (Ind.) 

Chiusa, kd-d'zk (It.) 

Chiva. See Khiva 
Chlumetz, dhlb'mets (Aust.) 

Chobe, chdOja (Af ) r. 

Choco, chd'kd (Ool ) 

Oholula, chd-ld'lk (Mex ) 

Ohotzen, Clidt'sen (Aust.) 

Christiania, kres-td-k'ne-a (Nor.) 
Chiistiansand, krds'td-kn-sknd (Nor.) 
Christiansoe, kre8'te-an*Beli (Den ) 
Christinehamn, kris-te'ne-hkm (Swo.) 
Chrudim, Chrb'dem (Bohem.) 
Chudleigh, chud'li (Eng ) 

Chuqulsaca, cho-ke-sk'ka (S. Am. ) 
Chur, dhbr (Switz ) 

Chusan, chb-san' (Cliina) 

Ciauciana, chan-clikTik (Sic ) 

Cibao, 8d-bk'd (Hayti) mt. 

Cilicia, si-lFshi-a (As.) 

Ciinbrishamn, sdm'brds-ham (Swe.) 
Cimone, chd-md'na (It) 

Cincinnati, sin-sin-nk'ti (U. S ) 

Ciney, se-na' (Bel.) 

Cinque Ports, sink'pdrts (Eng.) 

Cintra, sdn'trk (Port.) 

Ciotat, sd-d-tk' (Fr ) 

Circassia, sdr-ka'shd-k (Bus.) 
Cirencester, si'ren-ses-tdr . popularly 
sis-e-tdr (Eng ) 

Citta Nuova, chet-ta' nwft'va (It.) 

Citta Vecchia, chet-tk' vak'ke-a (it.) 
Ciudad Beal, thd-0'THaTH're-kl'(Mex ) 
Ciudad Bodrigo, the-d-THa?H' ro-THrc'- 

Civifa^e?lW , chd-ve-tk' vak'ke-a (It.) 
Clachnaharry, kladh'iia-har-ri (Scot.) 
Clagenfurt, kla'g^n-fOrt (Aust.) 
Clapham, klap'om (Eng.) 

Clara, Santa, skn'ta klk'rk (Sp ) 
Clarens, klk-roft' (Switz.) 

Clausen burg, klou'zcn-!)drg (Aust.) 
Clennont, klar-mdh' (Fr,); kldr-mont' 
(U. 8.) 

Cleves, klevz; German, Kleve, pron. 
kla'va (Ger.) 

Clitheroe. kli'thd-rd (Eng.) 

Clogher, klo'dhdr (Ir.) 

Clonakilty, kloii-a-kil'ti (Ir ) 

Clones, kldnz (Ir ) 

Clonmel, klon-mel' (Ir.) 

Cloud, St., sail klo ("Fr.) 

Clusone, kld-zd'na (It ) r. 

Clutha, kld'tha (N. Zd.) r. 

Clyde, klfd (Scot.) 

Coahuils, kd-k*wd'lk (Mex.) 
Coatzacoalco, kd-kt'sa-kd-kl"kd (Mex.) 


Cobija, kd-bd'dhk (Chile) 

Coblenz, ki/blents (Ger.) 
Cochabamba, kd-chk-bkm'bk (Bol.) 
Cochin, ko'chin(Ind.) 

Coel, kd-el' (Ind.) 

Coeymans, kwe'manz (U. S.) 
Coggeshall, kog'ges-hal (Eng.) 
Cognac, kd-nykic (F^.) 

Coimbatoor, kd-im-bk-tdr' (Ind.) 
Coimbra, kd-dmlirk (Port.) 

Coire, kwgr (Switz.) 

Coiedes, kd-dhe'des (Venez.) 
Colchogua, kol>€hk'gwk (Chile) 
Colchester, kol'ches-tdr (Eng.) 
Coleraine, kdl-r&n' (Ir.) 

Colima, kd-ld'mk (Mex.) 


Collin, kdlldn (Bohem.) 

Colne, kdln (Eng.) 

Cologne, kd-ldm (Ger.) 

Colombia, kd-lom'bi-a (S. Am.) 
Colombo, kd-lom'bd (Ceylon) 

Colonla, ko-ld'nd-a (Uruig.) 

Colonsay, kol'on-sk (Scot.) 

Colorado, kol-d-rk'do (N. Am.) r. 
Comayagua, kd-mk-yk'gwk (8. Am.) 
Combaconum, kom-bk^d'ftum (Ind ) 
Comorin, ko'md-rin (Ind.) 

Comoro, kd-mdm' (Hung.) 

Comoro, kom'o-rd (Ind. Oc ) i»U. 
Compostella, kdm-pds-tel'lyk (Sp.) 
Concan, kon-kan' (Ind.) 

Concepcion, kdn-sep-sd-dn' (N. and S. 
Amer.) 

Concbagua, kdn>chk'gwk (Cent. Am^ 
Conecocneague, kon-e-ko-chdg' (U. S.) 
Conegliano, kd-na-lyk'nd (It.) 
Congaree, kong'gk-re (U. S.) 
Congleton, kong'gcl-ton (Eng.) 

Congo, kong'gd (Af.) 

Conjeveram, Kon-Je-ve-ram' (Ind.) 
Connaught, kon-n^t' (Ir.) 

Connecticut, kon-net'l-kut (U. S.) 
Connemara, kon-ne-ma'ra (Ir. ) 
Conrochite, kon-rd-chd'ta (Braz.) 
Coomassie, kd-mas'si (Af.) 

Coorg, kdrg (Ind.) 

Copan, kd-pan' (Cent. Am.) 
Copenhagen, ko-pen-hk'gen (Den.) 
Coplapo, kd-p6«k-pd' (Chile) 

Coppet, kop-p&' (Switz.) 

Coquet, kofc'et (Eng.) r. 

Coqulmbo, kd-kdm'bd (S. Am.) 
Corangamite, ko>rang'ga'mdt (Aus- 
tral.) I 

Corbell, kor-ba'd (Fr.) 

Corcovado, kor-kd-vk'dd (S Am ) 
Cordillera, kor-del-ye'rk (S. Am.) mis. 
Cordoba or Cordova, kor'do-va (Sp.) 
Corea, kd-rd'a (As.) 

Corfu, kor-ftt' (Gr.) ul. 

Coringa, kd-rlng'ga (Ind.) 

Corinth, ko'rinth (Or.) 

Cometo, kdr-na'td (It.) 

Cornwall, kora'wgl (Eng.) 

Coronata, kd-rd-nk'tk (Aust.) isl 
Corpach, kor'padh (Scot ) 

Corregauin, kor-re-gam' (Ind ) 
Corrientes, kdr-re-eu'tes (Arg Con.) 
Cortona, kor-td'na (It.) 

Corunna, kd-run'na ; Span Corufla, kd- 
ro'nyk (Sp.) 

Cosenza, kd-san'tstt (It ) 

Cosseir, kos-sa'dr (Af.) 

Cossimbazar, kos-sim-ba-zar' (Ind.) 
Cotopaxi, kd-td-pak'se (S. Am.) 
Courbevole, kiirb-vwg' (Fr.) 

Courland, kOFland (Bus.) 

Courtray, kdr-tra' (Bel ) 

Coutances, kd-tolis' (Fr.) 

Coventry, kuv'en-tri (Eng ) 

CovlUiilo, kd-vel-youh' (P(H‘t.) 
Covington, kuv'ing-ton (Eng. and V. S.) 
Cowes, kouz (Eng.) 

Coxim, kd-shdni' (Braz.) 

Cracow or Krakow, krtt-kou' (Aust.) 
Craon, krft-dft' (Fr ) 

Creich, krich (Eng ) 

Cremona, kra-mO'iia (It ) 

Crescentino, kra-shan-te'nd (It.) 
Creuzot, kreti-zd' (Fr.) 

Crewe, krd (Eng.) 

Crickhowell, krlk-hd'el (Wales) 

Crieff, krdf (Scot.) 

Crimea, kri-md'a (Bus. ) 

Crimmitschau, krdm'mdt-shou (Ger.) 
Cristoval, San, san kres'to-val (Mex.) 
Croagh Patrick, krd'adh pat'rik (Ir.) 
Croatia, krd-a'shi-a (Aust., Tur.) 
(Cromarty, krom'dr-tl^cot.) 

Cronstaat, kron'stat (Bus.) 

Crozet, krd-zet' (Ind. Oc.) isls 
Cruz del Seybo, Sta,, shu'ttt krdi del 
s&'d-bd (Hayti) 

Csongrad, ohdn'grttd (Hung.) 
Cudo^ore, kud-da-ldr' (Ind.) 

Cuenca, kq-en'ka (Sp.) 

Cuernavaca, ku-er-na-vtt'ka (Mex.) 
Culebra, kd-lAlira (W. Ind.) isle. 
Culiacan, ktt-ld-a-kkn' (Mex.) 

Culloden, kul-lod'«n (Scot.) 

Cumana, kd-mft-ntt' (venez.) 

Cumino, kd-md'ud (Medlt.) itl 
Cundinamarca, khn-dd-na-mbr'ka 
(Col.) 

Cupar, ku'pdr (Scot.) 

Cura^o (Span.X or Curaooa(Datoh), 
kd-rtt-sa'd. or kd-ra-sd'a (W. Ind.) 
Curico, kd-rd-kd' (Chile) 

Curzola, kdr>dzd']a ( Adr. Sea) iil 
Outch, kuch (Ind.) , 


Fate, far, fat, fgU; md, met, hdr, goiden; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tub. bull; oil, pound; oh, eAain; $, go; 
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Cuttack, kut^tak (Ind.) 

Cuxhaveu, kdkslift-fen (Ger.) 

Cuyaba, kb-ytt-bk^ (Braz.) 

Cuyahoga, kl-tt-h6'ga (tJ. 8.) 

Cuzco, kbzicd (Peru) 

CycladeB, slkla-dbz (GrJ isls. 
Czamowo. chkr-nOVo (Poland) 
Czaslau, chkalou (Aust.) 

Czenstochov, chan-stO'cnov (Bus.) 
Czernowitz, char-nd' vbts (Aust. Bukow.) 
Czortkow, chbrt'kov (Aust. Gal.) 


D. 


Daelen, dk'len(Bel.) 

Daghestan, dk-ges-tkn' (Bus.) 

Dagoe, dA'geti (Bus.) iel. 

Dahlen, dftlcn (Ger.) 

Dahomey, da-ho'mi (Af.) 

Dakota, dtt-kb'ta (U. S.) 

Dalame, dft-lkr'na (Swe.) 

Dalarb,' dft'lft-reti (Swe.) 

Dalecarlia, da-la-kkr'lS-k (Swe.) 
Dalhousie, dal-hb'zi (Scot.) 

Dalkeith, dal-keth' (Scot.) 

Dalkey, dal'ke (Ir.) 

Dalmally, dal-raalll (Scot.) 

Dalmatia, dal-raaW-a 
Dairy, dal-ri' (Scot.) 

Dalton, dftl'ton (Eng.^ 

Daraarus, da'ma-rus (AfJ 
Damascus, dft-mas'kus (Tur.) 
Damietta, da-mi-et'ta (Eg.) 

Dampier’s Archipelago, Group, and 
Strait, dam'pbrz (Austral.) 
Danakil, dft-na'kel (Af.) 

Dangra-yum Nor, dang'gra-y\pn nor 
(Ab.)1. 

Danilov, dk'ne-lov (Bus.) 

Dankali, dan-ka-lfi' (Af.) tn. 
Dannemora, da-na-rao'ra (Swe.) 
Danzig, dan'tseCh (Prus ) 

Darabjerd, dk'rab-Jerd (Pers.) 
Dardanelles, dar-da-nelz' (Tur.) 
Dar-es-Salaam, dar-es-sa-lkm' (Af.) 
Darfur, dar-fbr' (Af.) 

Dariel, dA-r6-eP (Bus.) 

Darien, dft'rb-en (S Am ) 

Darjiling, dar-je'ling (Ind.) 

Darlaston, dkrlas-ton (Eng.) 
Darlington, dkr'ling-ton (;&ig.) 
Darwar, dar-wftr' (fnd.) 

Dauphinb, d6-fe-na' (Fr.) 

Daventry, da'ven-tri ; popularly, dan'- 
tre (Eng.) 

Davos, da-vOs' (Switz.) 

Dawalagiii, dk-wa-la-ge're (NepAl) 
Dawar, da-wkr' (Afg.) 

Deakovar, da-kk-d-vAr' (Aust.) 

‘Debaia, Ed, ed de-bl'a (Al.) 

Debreczin, dA-bre'tsfin (Hung.) 
Decatur, ae-ka't6r (U. S ) 

Decazeville. dO-kAz-ver (Fr.) 

Dees, daz (Aust.) 

Delagoa Bav, de-la-gb'a ba (Af.) 
Delaware, del'a-war (N. Am.) 
DelAmont, db-la-mdfi' (Switz.) 

DeUziil, delf'zil (Neth.) 

Delgada Point, del-gA'dA (Azores) 
Delhi, del'i (Ind.); del-hl' (U. S.) 
Delitzsch, de-lech'' (Prus.) 

Delos, dSlos (Gr.) 

Delphi, del'fi (Gr.) 

Demavend, de-niA'vend (Per.) 

Dembea, dem'b6-a (Abyss.) l. 
Demerara, de-me-ra'ra (S. Am.) 
Demir-hissar, dA-mbr-hes-sAr' (Tur.) 
Demotlcos. de-m6'ti-kos (Tur.) 
Denbigh, den'bi (Wales) 

Dendera, den'de-raCKff ) 
Dendermonde, den-der-mbn'de (Bel.) 
Denia, d&.n6'A(Sp.) _ 

Deniliquin, de-nlrl-kwin (N. S. W.) 
Denis, St, sah dd-n6' (Fr.) 

Dent de Midi, doh dA me-db' (Switz.) 
mt. 

D'Entrecasteaux, dofi-tr-kAs-td' (Aus- 
tral.) 

Depeyster, de-pls'ter (Pac. Oc.) islt. 
Deptford, det'fbrd (Eng.) 

Derag, Ben, db^rag (Scot) nU, 

Dera Ghazi Khan, d&'rk ghk-zd' khAn 
(Afg.) 

Dera IfSaail Khan, d&'rk ds-mk-fil' khAn 

I)ereoske?dA-r&ch'k&(Ht^.) 
Deaaguaaero, dA-sA-gwA-dew (S. Am.) 
Deseada, de-se-A'da^. Ind.)wt 
Deseret des-dr-et'(t/. S.) 

Desertas, dA-zer'tAs (A. Ocean) tsU 


Desful, dez-fbP (Pers.) 

DAsirade, da-zfi-rAd' (w. Ind.) ist. 

Des Moines, dd moln' (U. 8.) 
Despoblado, des-pd-blA'iHb (S. Am.) 
Despoto-Dagh, des-pd'td-dAg (Tur.) 
Dessau, des^u (Prus.) 

Detroit, de-troit' (U. S.) 

Dettingen, det'tlng-en (Ger.; Switz.) 
Deutz, doits (Ger.) 

Deux Pouts, p6h' (Ger.) 

Deventer, dev'en-ter (Neth.) 

Devizes, dS-vI'zez (Eng.) 

Devon, de'von (Eng.) 

Dewsbury, dyttz'be-rl (Eng.) 

Dhalac, dhA-lAk' (Red Sea) isl. 
Dharwar, dhAr-wAr' (Ind.) 

Dhofar, dhd-fAr' (Ar.) 

Diablerets, dd-A-blc-rA' (Switz.) 

Dladin, dd-A-den' (Armen.) 
Diamantino, de-A-mAn-td'nd (Braz.) r. 
Diana, dd-A'nA (Bus.) 

Diarbekir, de-Ar'bA-kSr (Tur.) 

Die, de (Fr.) 

Did, dd-a' (1^.) 

Diego, dd-e'gd (Mex.) 

Dieppe, de-ep' (Fr.) 

Diest, dest (Bel.) 

Dieu, deed (Fr.) isi. 

Digne, de'nyd (Fr.) 

Digny, de-nye' (Fr.) 

Digoin, dd-gwftft' (Fr.) 

Dijon, de-zhofi' (Fr.) 

Dillengen, tl6Pleng-en (Ger.) 

Dilolo, di-16'lo (Af.) 1. 

Dinagepoor or Dtnajpur, di-nAj'pbr" 
(Ind) 

Dinapoor, de-na-pbr' (Ind ) 

Dingwall, ding'wftl (Scot.) 

Dinkelsbiihl, deu'kelz-bdl (Ger.) 

Dios GyOr, dd-osh' dytihr (Hung.) 
Dippoldlswalde, ddp - p61 ' ddB-vAl"de 

(Ger.) 

Dlssentis, dis'sen-tds (Switz.) 

Diu, de-b' (lnd.)/t and isl. 

Dixcove, diks'kdv (Af.) 

Dixmude, diks-mtld' (Bel.) 

Dizier, de-ze-a' (Fr.^ 

Dmitrov, dme-trov' (Bus.) 

Dmitrovsk, diiie-trbvsk' (Bus ) 
Dnieper, ue'per; Buss. pron. dnyep'cr 
(Bus.) 

Dniester, nds'tdr; Buss. pron. dnyes'- 
t«r (Bus.) 

Doah, d6'ab(Ind.) 

Doboka, do-bd'ko (Transyl.) 

Dobral, do-brftP (Tur.) 

Dobrudsha, do-brbd'shA (T^ iim. ) 
Dobrzyn, dob'zhin (Bus Pol.) 

Doce, do'sa (Braz.) r. 

Dochart, dodh'art (Scot.) 1. 

Doekura, db'kum (Neth.) 

Doesburg, dbz'bui^ (Neth.) 
Doetinchem, do'tin-dhem (Neth.) 
Dogliani, do-lytt'ne (It) 

Dognacska, dog-nftcn'ko (Hung.) 
Dolgelly, dol-gel'll (Wales) 

Dolores, db-ld'res (Sp. and Am.) 
Domdidier, doh-dd-dd-a' (Switz.) 
Domfront, doh-frdft' (Fr.) 

Domingo, San, sAn dd-mdng'gd (Haytl) 
Dominica, dom-i-nd'kA (W, Ind.) isl 
Domo d’Ossola, dd'md dos'sd-lA) (It.) 
Domremy, ddfi-rd-me'(Fr.) 
Donaghadee, do-na-dha-dd' (Ir.) 

Donau (Danube), do'nou (Ger.) r. 
Donaueschingen, do-nou-esh'ing-en 
(Ger.) 

Donauwbrth, do'nou-velirt (Ger.) 
Doncaster, dong'kas-tdr (Eng.) 
Dondrah, don'di^ (Ceylon) c. 

Donegal, don'd-ggl (Ir.) 

Doneraile, don-dr-al' (Ir.) 

Dongola, dong'gd-la (Af.J 
Donnabe, don'nA-eti-e (Nor.) 

Donzenac, dbft-zc-nAk' (Fr.) 
Doomspijk, dbm'splk (Neth.) 

Dora Baltea, db'rA oAl-tA'A (It) r. 
Dorama, db-rA'mA (Ar.) 

Dora R^aira, db'iik rd-pA'd-rA (It)r. 
Dorat, Le, Id db-rA' (Fr.) 

Dordogne, dbr-do'nyd (Fr.) dsv. 
Dordrecht, dbr'dredht (Neth.) 

Dorgali, dbr-gA'ld (It) 

Dornoch, dornodh (Scot) 

Dorogh, db-rog' (Hung.) 

Dorogoboozh or Dorogobouj, do-ro-go- 
bbzh'(Bu8.) 

Dortmund, dort'rabnt (Ger.) 

Dotis, db'tdsh (Hung.) 

Douamenez, db-Ar-nd-nA (Fr.) 

Douay, db-A' (Fr.) 

Doubovka, db-bof'ka (Bus.) 

Doubs, db (Ft.) 

Doud, db-&' (Fr.) 
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Douglas, dug^as (I. of Man) 

Dounens, dbl-loh' (Fr.) 

Douro, db'rb, Port. pron. db'q-rb(Port) 
Dovrefjeld, db'vre-iyel (Nor.) 
Dowlatabad, dou-la-tA-l^d' (Ind.) 

Draa, drA'A (Syr.) 

Draaby, drb'bU (Den.) 

Dragonera, drA-gb-ne'rA (Sp.) isl. 
Dragbr, drA'geUr (Den.) 

Draguignan, drA-gd-nyoh' (Fr.) 

Drave, drav or drAv; Slavonic, Drat a, 
drA'va (Aust) r. 

Drenthe. dreu'ta (Neth.) 

Dreux, dreh (Fr.) 

Driffield, (drif'feld (Eng.) 

Droglieda, di-o'e-da (Ir.) 

Drohobycz. drb'hd-bech (Aust.GaL) 
Dromore, dro-mbr' (Ir.) 

Drontheim, drbnt'him (German name 
of Throndhjem) 

Droylsden, droilz'den (Eng.) 

Drumsna, drumz'na (Ir ) 

Dubois, du-boi' or du-bois' (U. S.) 
Dubrovna, db-brov'na (Bus.) 

Dubuque, du-bbk' (U. S. ) 

Duero, du-e'rb (Sp. ) r. 

Duida, du-d'da(8. Am.)w«. 

Duisburg, db-ds-bbrg' (Ger.) 
Duiveland, dol've-lant (Neth ) 

Duiven, doi'ven (Neth.) 

Dulce, dbrsa or abl'tha (Mex.) g and 1. 
Duleigno, dbl-chd'nyb (Mon ten.) 
Dulwich, dul'ich (Eng.) 

Dumaresq, dq-ma-reSc' (Austral.) r. 
Dumbarton, dum-bAr'ton (Scot.) 
Dumfries, dum-fres' (Scot.) 

Dtina, dd'na (Bus. ) r. 

Diinaburg, dft'nil-bbrg (Bus.) 

Dunblane, dun-blAn' (Scot) 

Dundalk, dun-dak' (Ir.) 

Dundas, dun-das' (Can.) 

Dundee, dun-dd' (Scot.) 

Dunfermline, dun-fdrm'lin (Scot.) 
Dungarvan, dun-gAr'van (Ir.) 
Dungeness, dunj-nes' (Eng.) o. 
Dungiven, dun-giv'cn (Ir.) 

Dunkeld, dun-keld' (Scot.) 

Dunkirk, dun'kdrk (Fr.) 

Dunmanway, duu-man'wa (Ir.) 
Dunnamaragh, dun-na-ma-rAdh' (Ir.) 
Dun tocher, dun-to6h'6r (Scot) 
Dunwich, dun'ich (Eng.) 

Durance, dfl-rofis' (Fr.) 

Durango, db-rAn'gb (Sp. ; Mex.) 
Durazno, db-ras'no (Urug.) 

Durban, ddr'ban (Natal) 

Durham, dur'am (Eng.) 

Durlach, dbi’'IAdh (Ger. ) 

Diisseldorf, dbs'scl-dorf (Ger.) 

Dvina, dve'nA (Bus.) r. 

Dych-tau, dedh'tou (Caucasus) 

Dyle, del (Bel.) 

Dysart, dl'zdrt (Scot.) 

Dzoongaria, dzbn-ga'ri-a (As.) 


E. 


Eaglesham, d'glz-ham (Scot) 

Ebeltoft, A'bel-tbft (Den.) 

Ebersfeld, e'berz-felt (Ger.) 

Ebesfalva, a-besh-foTvo (Aust) 

Ebro, d'brb; Span. pron. A'brb (Sp.) 
Ecclefechan, ek-kl-feCh'an (Scot) 
Echelles, Les, l&z A-shel' (Fr.) 
Echmiadzin, ech-mi-ad'zin (Armen.) 
Echt, edht (Neth.) 

Echuca, e-cnb'ka (Austral.) 

Ecija, e'thd-dhA (Sp.) 

EokmUhl, ek'mtu O^r.) 

Ecouen, A-kb-oh' (Fr.) 

Ecrehou Rocks, e-ker-hb' (Chan. Islds.; 
Ecuador, e-kwA-dor' (S. Am.) 

Edam, A-dam' (Neth.) 

Eday, d'dA (Scot) isl 
Edgecumbe. ej'kum (N. Z.) 

Edgware, ej'war (Eng.) 

Edinburgh, ed'in-bu-ru or ed'tfn-bu-; • 
(Scot) 

Edime, A'ddr-nA (Tur.) 

EdUto, ed'is-tb (U. 8.) 

Edmonton, ed'mon-ton (Eng.) 
Edreneh, ed're-ne (Tur.) 

Eelde, al'de (Neth.) 

Efat, A'fAt (Af.) 

Egeri, eg'e-rd (Switz.) 

Egersund, A'ger-sbnd (Nor.) 

Egiiia, d-jl'na (Gr.) 

Eglisau, eg'Ji-zou (Switz.) 

Egripo, eg'ii-pb ((Jr.) 

Ehrenbreltstein, A-ren-brlt'stin (Ger.) 


y» tAen; th, tAin; zh, azure. 


French, vde, bttt; blCh, netif; h, on. 


German, db, nacAt 
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Sibenstock, fb^n-atok (Oer.) 

EichatiUit. I6h^atet (Ger.) 

Eig, 6g or eg (Soot.) isl. 

Euerland, Ter-lant (Neth.) 

£U, Loch, lo4ih §1 (Scot.) 

EUau, nou (Ger.) 

Elmeo, l'm6-6 (S. Pac.) iel. 

Binaiedeln, ln-z6'delii (Switz.) 
Eiaenach, I'ze-nttdh (Ger.) 

Sialebeu, lald-ben (Ger.) 

Ekaterinburg, y&-kk't&-ren-bttrg (Eue.) 
Ekaterinodar, y&-kh*t&-r§n'6-dkr (Rua.) 
ft 

Ekaterinoslav, yd-kh-ta-rdn-d-alttV 
(Rub.) 

Ekerbe, a-ke-reti'e (G. of Bothnia) Ul. 
Ekowe, ech'6-we(8. Af.) 

Eksjb, ak'fth^ (Swe.) 

El-Ahsa, el-fth-sd' (Ar.) 

El-Aralsch, el-k-rish' (Mar.) 

Elbe, elb; Ger. pron. el'be (Ger.) r. 
Elberfeld, erber-felt (Ger.) 

Elbeuf, al-behf (Fr.) 

Slblngerode, el'bdng-e-r6"de (Ger.) 
Elbrouz, el'brbz (K-ub.) mt. 

Elburg, el'burg (Neth.) 

Elburz, el-bbrz' (Per.) mt. 

Elohingen, erching-en (Ger.) 

El Dorado, el dd-rd'dd (U. S ) 
Elephanta. ebfi fan'ta (Ind.) 

Sleusls. d-lyb'sis (Gr.) b. 

Eleuthera, 6-ly6'tne-ra (W. Ind.) igl. 
Elfkarleby, alf-kilrl&*btl (Swe.) 
Elfvedal, aVva-dftl (Swe.) 

Elis, 6018 (Gr.) 

Slizabetpol, ya-ld-zft-vet-poP (Rob.) 
£1-Khargeh, el-ehhr^e (^.) 

Ellesmere, elz'raer (Eng.) 

EUora, el-ld^ra (Ind.) 

EUwangen, ftl-vkng'en (Ger.) 

Elmina, el-m6'na (Af.) 

Elmahom, elmz^dm (Den.) 

Elne, eln (Fr.^ 

Elsinore, el'se-nSr (Den.) 

Eltham, elt'am (Eng.) 

Ely, eli (Eng.) 

Elze, el'tse (Ger.) 

Embrun, oh-brtlft' (Fr ) 

Emmerich, era'me-r66h (Ger.) 

Empoli, &m'pd-ld (It.) 

Bm^ e'U&'rd (Rus ) 

Enarea, d-nh-rd'a (Af.) 

Endracht's Land, en^drkdhts land (Aus- 
tral) 

Engadln, en'gd-ddn (Switz.) 

Engelbeig, en^el-beig (Switz.) 
Enghien, on-^<a2i' (^Ig.) 

England, ing^land 
Enkhuizen, enk-hofzen (Neth.) 
Enkbping, en'tyehp-ing (Swe.) 
Enniscoithy, en-nis-kor'THi (Ir.) 
Enniskillen, en-nis-kinen (Ir.) 
Snriqnillo, en-r§>kdnyd (Bayti) 2. 
Enschede, en-sdh&'de (Neth.) 
Entlebuc^ entle-bbdh (Switz.) 
Entraiguea, oh-trag^ (Fr.) 
£ntreca8teaux,d*, doh*tr-kfts-td'(N.Zd.) 
ch. 

Entre Douro e Minho, en'trd d6'u-r6 d 
md'nyb (Port.) 

Entre Rios, en'tre rd'ds (S. Am.) 

Bnzell, en-zdldCPer.) 

Epanomeria, e-pa-no-me-rd'a (Gr.) 
Epanvillers, a-^-vdl-ly&r' (Switz.) 
Eperies, il-ps-re-eBh'(Hung.) 

Epemay, a-per-n&' (Pr.) 

Epirus, e-prrus (Tur. ; Gr.) 

Ercsi, &r-<md^(Hang.) 

ErekU. a-rek-lfi' (Tor.) 

Eriboll, g'ri-bol (Scot.) 1. 

Ericht, er'iCht (Scot.) I 
Erie,6'ri(N. Am.) 2. 

Erin (i>oetical name for Ireland), er'in 
Erivan, e^rd-van (Rus.) ft. 

Erlach, eriadh (Switz. ) 

Erlangen, er'lttng-en (Ger.) 

Ermaangen, er^^mh'ting-en (Switz.) 
Ermelb er'me-lb (Neth.) 

Erromango, er'rd-mang[gd(Pac.Oc.) id. 
Erzeroum, er-ze-rbm' (Tor.) 

Erzgebirge. ertS‘ge<ber'ge (Aust) mt». 
Eacala, es-kh^lk (SpJ 
Eschenz, esh'ents (Switz.) 

Escbw^, esb-vAge (Ger.) 

Escombrera, es-kdm-bre'ra (8p.) i»l 
Escondido, es-kon>dd'THo (Span. Am.) 
Esher, d^shdr (Eng.) 

Eiino, &-s6'n6 (It.) r. 

Eskilstana, as-kdl-stb'nk (Swe.) 

Eskl Sagra, esicd sk'grd (Tor.) 
Esmeralda, es-me-rm'da (8. Am.) 

Esneh, es^ne (Eg.) 

Esparia, Nueva, nu-e'ra es-pttr^ta 
(Venez.) 


Bspejo, es-i , . , 

Espiohel, es-pd-sber (Port.) o. 

Espinar, eS'j^niir^ (Sp.) 

Esplnhaoo, Serra do, ser'ra dd es-pd- 
nyft'sd (Braz.) 

Espinosa, es-pd-nd^sa (Sp.) 

Espiiito Santo, es-pd're-td shn'td (Braz. ) 
Esporlas, es-pdriaa (^.) 

Esquimalt, es-kwl^malt (Brit. Col.) 
Esquimaux, eslcwl-md or es'ki-md (N. 
Am.) 1. 

EsquipulaB, ea-kd-pb'ULs (Cent. Am.) 
Essequibo, es-ae-kd'bd (S. Am.) 

Eb Siout, es Bd-bt' (Eg.) 

Esalingen, ealing-en (Ger.) 

EBtados UnidoB (da Colombia, &c.), ea- 
ta'THda b-ne^THos (Span. Am.) 
Efltancia, es-tto'sd-k (Braz.) 

Eatella, ea-tellyk (Sp.) 

Eatepona, ea-td-^^nh (Sp.) 

Eaterhaz, aa-tdr-n&z' (Hung.) 

Eathonia. ea-thd'ni-a (Rub. ) 
Eatremadura, Span. pron. es-tre-mh- 
THb'ra; Portug. pron. es-tre-mh* 
db'ra(Sp.; Port.) 

Efitremoz, as'trd-mdz (Port.) 

Eazek, eB^ek (Aust.) 

Etaplea, a-wpl (Fr.) 

Etaweh, d-tft'we (Ind.) 

Etohemin, ech'min (Can.) 

Etienne, St., aab-ta-td-en' (Fr.) 

Etive, et'lv (Scot.) 2. 

Etowah, et'o-wa (IT. S.) 

Etretat, a-trd-ttl' (Fr.) 

Etruria, e-trb'ri-a (It.; Eng.) 

Ettlingen, etling-en (Ger.) 

Eu, eh (Fr.) 

EuboBa, yu-bd'a (Gr.) 

Eufemia, a-u-fa'md*a(It.) 

Euganean (Hills), yq-ga-ne^an (It.) 
Eupatoria, yp-pa-td'ri-a (Rub.) 

Eupen, oi'pen (Ger.) 

Euphrates, yu-fra'tez (As ) 

Eure, ehr (It.) 

EuBkhx:hen, ois-kerdh'en (Ger.) 
EuBtatiuB, St., sant, colloquially sint 
yua-ta'shi-UB (W. Ind.) w2. 

Eutin, oi-tdn'(Ger.) 

Evesham, dyzliam or evz'am (Eng.) 
Evora, ev'o*ra (Port.) 

Evreux, a-vretf (Fr.) 

Exe, eka (Eng.) 

Exeter, eks'e-tdr (Eng ) 

Eya, fa (Tceld ) 

Eyder, fder (Den.) r. 

Eye, a or I (Eng.) 

Eylau, ilou (Prus ) 

Eymoutiers, a-mb-td-a' (Fr.) 
Eyrlkajbkull, FrikB-yeb^Ul (Iceld.) 
Eysden, ia'den (Neth.) 

Ezcaray, eth-kll-ri' (Sp.) 


F. 


Faaborg, fd'bore (Den.) 

Faarup, fd'rbp ^n.) 

Fabbriano, fttb-ord-tt'nd (It.) 

Fabbrlca, faba)re<ka (It.) 

Fachingen, fa'dhing su (Ger.) 

Feemund, fa'mbnd (Nor.) 

Faenza, fk-dn'tsk (It.) 

Fahlun, fklbn (Swe.) 

Faido, fl'dd (Switz.) 

Faifo, fo-d-fd' (Anam ) 

Faioom, fi-bm' (Eg )m. 

FaUba, fk-lk-bk' (Af.) 

Falcon, fal-kdn' (Venez.) 

Falemeh, fk ld'me (W, Af.) r. 

Falkirk, fftlTtdrk (Scot.) 

Falkbping, fkl-tyeup'lng (Swe.) 
Falmouth, fal'muth (Eng.) 

Falsterbo, fkl'atar-bb (Swe.) 
Famagosta, fk-mk-gda^tk (Cyprus) 
Famatina. fk-mk-tona (Arg. Con.) 
Fanbe, Ik'neti-e (Den.) t«2. 

Fantee, fan-td' (W. Af.) 

Faouet, fk-b-d' (Fr.) 

Fdrallonea. fk>mMd'ndz (Calif or.) idt. 
Fareham, fdr'ham (Eng.) 

Fargeau, 8t., aah fkr*zhd' (Fr.) 
Far^liano, fk-rd-lyft'nd (It.) 

Fame, fkm (Eng.) igls. 

Faroe, fd'rd (Atl. Oc.) isls. 

Fkrbeme, fdr-eVdr-ne (Dan. name of 
Faroe IslandB) 

Fsnquhar’B IbIb., fkriEkr (Austral.) 

Fars or Farsistan, fkrz or fkr>slB-tftn' 

Fatatenci^, fk-tk-tdn'dk (W. Af.) 

Fatsizio, fat-sd'zd-d (Jap.) i»l. 


Fauoigny, fd-sd-nyd' (Fr.) 

FauciUes, fd-sdr mtt. 

Fa verges, fk-vdrzn^ (Fr. ) 

Faversham, fav^dr-sham (Eng.) 
Favignana, fk-vd-nyk'nk at.) id, 
Fawey, foi (Eng.) r. and tn. 

Faxbe, fkk^se'U-e (Den.) 

Fayal, fl-kl^ (Azores) 

Fayence, Ik-yohs' (Fr.) 

Fayetteville, fd-yet'vil (U. 8.) 
Fayoum, fl-bm' (Eg.) 

Fela, Id'd-k (Braz.) I 
Felegyhaza, fd-leozh-hk'zo (Hun.) 
Felieudi, fa-ld-kb'dd (It.) id. 

Felipe, San, akn fe-ld^e (Venez.) 
Femeren, fd'me-r«n (Den.) m2. 
Femina, fd'md-nk (It.) isl. 

Peodosia, fs-d-dd'sfi-k (Rus.) 
Perentino, fa-ran-td'nd (It.) 
Fermana^, fdr-man'a (Ir.) co. 
Permoy, idr-moi' (Ir.) 

Fernando Po, fer-nkn'dd pd (W. Af.) 
Feme, fdm (Eng.) isls. 

Fernex or Ferney, far-nd' (Fr.) 
Ferozepoor, fd-rdz-pbr' (Ind.) 
Ferrara, fdr-rtt'rk (It.) 

Ferrato, fdr-rk'td (It.) 

Ferrol, fer-rdl' (Sp.) 

Fertlt, fdr-tdt' (Af.) 

Fethard, feth'krd (Ir.) 

Feuchtwang, foiCht'vkng (Ger.) 

Fez, faz (Af.) 
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Fezzan, fez-zkn' 

Fichtelberg or Fichtelgebirge, fddh'- 
tel-berg or fddh^tel-ge-bdr'ge (Ger.) 
mt. 

Fideris, fd'de-rds (Switz.) 

Fiesole, fd-d'sd-la (It.) 

Figeac, fd-zhkk' (iSr.) 

Figline, fd-lyd'na (It.) 

Figueira, fe-gd^d-rk (Port ) 

Figueras, fd-ga'rks (Sp.) 

Fiji, fd'Jd (Pac Oc.) isls. 

Filibe, fd-ld-ba'(l’ur.) 

Finale, fe-nk'la (It.) 

Fiflana, fe-ny&'nk (Sp.) 

Findbe, fen'deb-e (Nor.) 

Finestrat, fd-nes-trkt' (Sp.) 

Finisl^re, fe-nds-taF (Fr.) 

Finster Aarhorn, fdn'ster kr'hom 
(Switz.) 

Fintona, fln-td'na (Ir.) 

Fiorenzuola, fd-d-rdn-tsu-ola (It.) 
Fioro, fd-d'rd (It.) r. 

Firando, fd-ran'do (Jap.) isl. 

Firenze, fd-ran'tsd (It.) 

Fismes, fdm (Fr.) 

Fitero, fd-ta'rd (Sp.) 

Fittre, fdt-tra' (Cent. Af.) 

Flume, fd-b'ma (Aust.) 

Fiumicino, fd-b-md-chd'nd (It.) 

Fizen, fd'zen (Jap.) 

Flatow, llk'td (Ger.) 

Fldche, La, Ik flash (Fr.) 

Flers, fldr (Fr.) 

Fleurus, fltih'rfl (Bel ) 

Flintshire, flint'shdr or fiint'shir (Eng.) 
FUx, flddh (Sp.) 

Florida, flo^rl-da(U. S.), flo-rd'da(Span. 
Amer.) 

Flbrsheim, AtTUrBOiIm (Ger.) 

Fliielen, flO'e-len (Switz.) 

Flumini Majori, fib^me-nd mk-yd'rd 
(Sardin.) 

Flushing, flush^ing (Neth.) 

Fochabers, fodh'a-bdrz (Scot.) 

FogaraB, fo-go-rosh' (Transyl.) 

Foggia, fdj'a (It.) 

Foix, fwa (Fr.) 

Foiano, fd-yk'nd (It.) 

Foklen, fd-kd-en' (ChJ 
Fbldvar, fehld-vkr' (Hung.) 

Foligno, fd-ld'nyd (It.) 

FolkeBtone, fdk'stdn (Eng.) 

Fonseca, fdn>se1ck (Mex.) g. 
Fontainebleau, fdft-tdn-blo' (Fr.) 
Fontana, fdn-tk^nk (lt.)/2. 

Fontarabia, fdn-tk-rd'be-k (Sp.) 
Fontenay, fdA*t«*nd' (Fr.) 

Fontenoy, fdh-te-nwa'(Bel.) 
Fontevrault, fdh-t«-vrd' (Fr.) 
Fontiveros, fdn-td-ve'rds (Sp.) 
Foot^Jallon, fb-tk-jaHon (W. Af.) 
ForcadoB, Rio dos, rd'd dds fdr‘kk''dda 
(W. Af.) 

Foronheim, fordhTiIm (Ger.) 

Fotez, fd-rd' (Fr.) 

Forfar, foKfUr (Scot.) co. 

Foria, fd'rd.k(It) 

Forll, fdr-lfi' (It.) 

Forlimpopoll, fw-ldm-pd'pd-Id (It.) 
Formentera, fdr-men-te'rk (8p.) isl 
Foimigny, fdr-md-nyd' (Fr.) 
f ormoBa, tdr-md^ik (China) 


Vlte, Ikr, fat, IgR; md, met, hdr, golden; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tub, bpU; oil, pound; ch, edain; 
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Forre», for'res (Scot.) 

Forsyth, for-sItVOT. 8.) 

Fortaleza, fdr-tfil-la^z& (Braz.) 
Fortanete, idr-m-ne'te (8p.) 

Fortore, f6r-t6'r& (It.) r, 

Fortrose, f6rt*r6z' (Soot.) 

Fossano, fds-a&^nd (It.) 

Fossaseoa, fds-stt-salca (It.) 

Fosse, Ida (Bel. ) 

Fossombrone, fds-Bdni-brd'n& (It.) 
Fossum, fbs'sbm (Nor.) 

Fostat, foa-tat'(Eg.) 

Fotherlngay, lo'THfer-ln-ga (Eng.) 
Fougbres, fo-zh&r' (Fr.) 

FougeroUes, Itt-zhe-rol' (Fr.) 

Fowey, foi (Eng.)r. and tn. 

Foy, 8t., sah fwft (Can.) 

Foyers, foi'6rz (Scot.) 

Foyle, Lough, loCh foil (Ir ) 
Frainlingham, framling-ham (Eng.) 
Francavllla, frttn-ka-veiaft (It.) 
Franche Comt6, froftsh k5h-ta' (Fr.) 
Francisco, San, san fran-sis'kO (IT. S.) 
Franconia, frang-ko'ni-a (Ger.) 
Franeker, frtt'ne-ker (Netn.) 
Frankenhausen, f rkngk ' en-houz>«n 
(Ger) 

Frankenstein, frangk'en-stin (Ger.) 
Frankenthal, franffk'en-ttU (Ger.) 
Frankfort, frangk'fort; Ger. Frankfurt, 
frkngk'furt (Ger.) 

Franzensbad, friin't8enz-bUd(Bohera.) 
Franzensbrunn, fran ' tscnz - brOn 
(Bohem ) 

Frascati, frtts-kk'tg (It.) 

Fraserburgh, fra'z6r-bu-ru (Scot.) 
Fraubrunnen, frou'bron-en (Switz.) 
Frauenfeld, frou'en-felt (Switz.) 

Fray Bentos, fri ben'tds (Urug.) 
Frayles, Los, Ids friles (Carib. Sea) wte. 
Frechilla, fre-cheHytt (Sp.) 

Fredeburg, fra'de-bttrg (Ger.) 
Fredericla, fra-da-re'sd-a (Den.) 
Fredericksborg, fra'de-rdks-borg (Den. ) 
FrederfckBhan)n,fra'de-rekg-hll^B,U8.) 
Freiburg, fri'bbrg (Ger.) 

Frejus, fra-zhfls' (Fr.) 

Fremantle, fn§'man*t«l (Austral.) 
Fremont, frd-mont' (U. S.) 

Freystadtel, fri'stet-tel (Hung.) 
Fribourg, frd-bbr' (Switz.) 

Friedland, fr§d'lttnt (Prus.) 
Friedrichshafen, fred're(Jhs*htt-fcn 
(Ger.) 

Friedrickshamn, fred^reks-ham (Rus ) 
Friesland, frez'land (Neth.) 

Frische Haff, fre'sha-httf (Prus.) 
Frlsche N ehrung, f re ' sha - na - rdng 
(Pros.) 

Friuli, fre-bae (It.) 

Frobisher’s Strait, frob'ish-6rz(N. Am.) 
Frodsham, frod'sham (Eng ) 
Frontenac, frOft-te-nUk' (Can.) 
Frontera, fron-te'ra (Mex.) 

Frosinone, frd-zS-nd'na (It.) 

Froyen, frd'yen (Nor.) isl. 

Fruges, frhzh (Fr.) 

Fryken, frtl'’ken (Swe.) 1. 

Fucecchlo, fd-chak'ke-d (It.) 

Fucino, fo'che-nO (It ) 1. 

Fuego, Tierra del, tS-ar'rk del fu*a'go 
(S. Am.) 

Fuencaliente. fu-en-kfirld-en’te (Sp.) 
Fuenterrabia or (in Anglicized form) 
Fontarabia, fu-en-ter-rk'bd-tt, fon- 
ta-ra'bl-a (Sp.) 

Fuera venture, fu-e-ra-ven-tb'ni (Can. 
Ids.) isl. 

Fulda, fttVdft(Ger.) 

Fulnek, fOl'nek (Aust.) 

Fulton, fuFton (U. S.) 

Funchal, fbn-shaP (Madeira) 

FUnen, ffl'nen,Ger. name of Fyen, isl. 
Fiinfkirchen, f&nfkdrdh-en (Hung.) 
Fumeaux Isis., fdr-nd' (S. Pac. Oc.) 
Fumes, fhm (Bel.) 

Furruckabad, fu-ruk-11-bB.d' (Ind.) 
Ftirstenau, fhrst'e-nou (Prus.) 

Furth, fbrt (Ger.) 

Fusiyama, fo-zd-ya'mtt (Jap.) ntt. 
Futteghur, fut-te-ghur' (Ind.) 
Futtehpoor, fut-te-pttr' (Ind.) 

Fuur, mr (Den,) isl. 

Fyen, fU'en (Den.) isl. 
iSrne, Loch, lo6h fin (Soot.) 

Fyum, fl-bm' (Eg.) 

Fyeabad, fl-zk-b{ia'(Ind.) 

G. 

Oablonz, gk<blonts' (Bohem.) 

Gaboon, gk-bbn' (Af.) r. 


Gabrova, gh-brd^va (Bulg.) 

Gadamis, gk-dh'mis (Af.) 

Qadebusch. ga'’de*bdBh (Ger.) 

G&deh, gti'ae (Java) mt. 

Gaeta, ^-Atk (It.) 

Gagliano, g^lyk^nd (U.) 

Galdronisl, gl-drd-ne^sd (Tur.) tsl. 
Gainsborough, g&nz1i>U'ru (Eng ) 

Gais, gig (Switz.) 

Galapagos, gada-pa'gos; Span. pron. glU 
Wpa-gds, isl. 

Galashiels, gada>shelz^(Scot.) 

Galata, gklA-ta (Tur.) 

Galatz, ^-Ikts^ (Koum.) 

Galdhoepig, gkl-heu'pig (Nor.) 

Galena, ga-ldma (U. S.) 

Galera, ^-le'rk (Sp., It.) 

Galicia, ga-lish'e-a (Anglicized name of 
an Aust prov ) 

Galicia, gk-Ie^thd-a (Sp.) 

Galinara, gtt-lfi-nArk (It.) isl. 

Gall, St., sant, colloquially sint ggl 
(Anglicized name of Swiss canton) 
Oallarate, gilMk-rfi^ta (It.) 

Galle, gal (Ceylon) 

Gallegos, gh-lye'gos (Sp.) r. 

Gallen, St., sankt ^Ven (Switz.) 
Gallipoli, gai-le'pd-ld (It.; Tur.) 
Galoengong, gU-lbn-gong' (Java) 

Oaltee, gftl'te (Ir.) mt. 

Galveston, gal'ves-ton (U. S.) 

Galway, gql'wa (Ir.) 

Gambia, gam'bl-a (Af.) 

Gambler, gam'ber (Austral.) isl. 

Gand, gob (Bel.) 

Gandesa, gkn-de'sJi (Sp.) 

Gandia, gftn'de-a (Sp.) 

Ganges, gobzh (Fr ) 

Ganges, gan'Jez (Ind.) r. 

Gangotri. gkn-g6'tre(Ind.) 

Oanjam, gan-jam' (Ind.) 

Gantheaume Bay, gaiFthCm ba (Aus- 
tral.) 

Gap, gap (Fr.) 

Garbieh, gllr-bfi'e (Eg.) 

Gard, gki* (Fr.) dep. 

Gardaia, gftr-di'a (Alg.) 

Garessio, gd-ras'se-d (It.) 

Gargano, gar-gft'nd (It.) mt. 

Oariep, gtt-rep'(Af.) 

Oarlieston, gaFlis-ton (Scot.) 

Garonne, gk-roiF (F’r.) dep. 

Oarrows, gar'roz (Ind.) 

Garstang, gArs'tang (Eng ) 

Gai'vagh, giir'vatlr.) 

Garvan, gar-van'(Ir.) isl. 

Gascogne, gtts-kon'ye (Fr.) 

Gaspe, gas-pa' (Can.) dist. 

Gastein, gks'tin (Ger.) 

Gasteren, gAs'tr-ren Glwltz.) 

Gatineau, gtt-te-n6'(Can.) r. 

Gattinara, gAt-td-nark (It.) 

Gaucin, gA-u-then' (Sp.) 

Gaulna, gal'na (Ind ) 

Gauritz, gou'rits (Cape Col.) r. 
Gawelghur, gA-wel-ghur' (Ind.) 

Gdant, zha-oh' (Switz.) mt 
Geelong, gd-long' (Austral.) 

Goelvink, gal-vingk'(N. Guin.)A 
Geertruidenberg, gar - troi ' den - berg 
(Neth.) 

Gefle, yA'fla (Swe.) 

Gelsenhelm, pz'eu-him (Ger.) 
Geislingen, gisling-en (Ger.) 
Gelderland, gel'der-lant (Neth.) pr. 
Geldern, gel'ddm (Ger.) 

Gellivara, yel-lS-vA'rA (Swe.) 

Gelves, Chel'ves (Sp.) 

Gemmi, gera'md (Switz.) 

Gemona. Ja-md'nA (It.) 

Gemunden, ge-mhn'den (Tier.) 
Oenemuiden, ga-ni-moi'den (Neth.) 
Geuessee, jen-e-sd' (U. S.) 

Geneva, je-nfi'va (Switz.) 

Gendve, zh6-nav' (Switz.) 

Genevieve, St., sant, colloquially sint 
jen'e-vev (U. S.) 

Genevre, Ja-nA'vra (It.) mt. 

Gennaro, Jan-ntt'rd (It.) mt. 

Genoa, jen'd-A (It.) 

Genova, Jen'6-va (It.) 

Gensano, jan-sA'no (It.) 

Gent, gent (Bel.) 

Gentilly, zhofi-tdMyd' or zhoh-td-yfi' 
(Ft.) 

Georgievsk, w-Or'gd-evsk (Rua.)/(. 
Gera, ga'ra (Ger.) 

Gerace, Je-rtt'cha (It) 

Geraldton, jer'ald-ton (Austral ) 
Germain, 8t, saU zhAr-maft'(Fr.) 
Gerolstein, ger'dl-stin (Ger.) 

Gerona, 6he-r6'nA (Sp.) 

Gestrikland. yes'tnk-Iand (Swe.) 

Gex, zheks (Hr.) 


Ohadames, gA-dA'mes (N. Af.) 

Gharian, ^^-an (Af.) mt. 

Ohamis, £1, el i^nds (Tunis) 

Ghauts, gh^ts (Ind.) 

Ghazeepoor, gft-ze-pbr'(Ind.) 

Ghazni, guz'nd (A^.) 

Ghenneh, gen'ne (Eg.) 

Ghent, gent (Bel. ) 

Ghilan, ge'lAn (Per.) 

Ghiustendil, gyus'tan-ddl (Tur.) 
Ghizeh, gd'ze (Eg.) See Gizeh 
Ghuznee, guz'ne (Afg.) 

Glanjar, gd-an-JAr' (East Arch.) 
Giaveno, jA-va'nd (It.) 

Gibraltar, Ji-bral'tAr (Sp.) 

Gien, zhd-afi'(Fr.) 

Gigha, ge'gA (Scot) isl. 

Giglio, jelyo (It)«t 
Gijon, fthd-dh6n' (Sp.) 

Gilghit, gil'glt (Ind ) 

Oilolo, jg-ld'ld (Ind.) 

Giojosa, Id-yd'sa (|t.) 

Giorgio, Son, joFld (It) 

Giovanazzo, jd-vA-iiAttso (It.) 
Gippsland, mpsland (Austral) 

Girgeh, ger^e (Eg.) 

Girgenti, jdr-Jan'te (It) 

Gironde, zhd-r6ftd'(Fr.) dep 
Girvan, gdr'van (Scot ) 

Oitschin, gdoh'dn (Bohem.) 

Giurgevo, Oiurgewo, j5r-ja'v6 (Roum.) 
tn. 

Gizeh, Bgyp, pron. ge'ze; pron. of other 
Arab, dialects jd'ze (J^.) 

Giatsk, gzhAtsk (Rus.) 

Glamorgan, gla-mor'gan (Wales) 
Glasgow, glas'gd (Scot.) 

Glastonbury, glas'ton-be-rl (Eng.) 
Glauchau, glou'dhou (Ger.) 

Glencaim, glen-kAm'IScot) 

Glencoe, glen-kd' (Scot.) 

Glengarry, glen-gaFrl (Scot.) 
Glenorchy, glen-or'ki (Scot.) 
Gloucester, glos'tdr (Eng.) 

GlUckstadt, gltlk'stat (Ger.) 

Gmvinden, gmtln'den (Aust.) 

Gneseu, gna'zen (Prus.) 

Gniefkowo, gndf-kC'vd (Prus.) 

Goajira, g6-a-6he'ra (Col.) 

Goar, Sankt, sankt gd'Ar (Ger.) 

Gobi, go'bd (As.) des. 

Godaiming, god'al-miug (Eng.) 
Oodavery, gd-dA've-ri (Ind ) 

Gbddllb, g^-de\il-lt^' (Hung.) 
Goedereede, gb-de-ra'de (Neth.) 
Goenong Api, gb-nong' A'pe (Moluc.) 
Goes, gbs (Netn.) 

Golsem, gb-dz'dm (Aust ) 

Goito, gb’d'tb (It.) 

Goiam, gb-jAm' (Abyss.) 

Golconda, gol-kon'da (Ind.) 

Goldau, gol'dou (Switz.) 

Goldingen, gol'ding-en (Rus.) 

Golspie, gul'spi (Scot) 

Gombroon, gom-brbn'(Per.) 

Gomera, gb-me'rA (Can. Isis.) 

Gometra, gom'e-tra (Scot.) isL 
Gbmbr, geu-nit(br' (Hung.) 

Oomul, gb'mbl (Afg.) r 
Gondar, gon'dar (Af.) 

Oonzaga, gbn-tsA'gA (It.) 

Gonzales, gon-zAlez (U. S.) 

Goole, gbl (Eng. ) 

Goomty, gbm'tl (ind.) 

Goor, gbr (Neth.) 

Ooorkha, gbr^hA (Nepal.) 

Gbppingen, gehp'ping-en (Ger.) 
Gorbatov, gflr-bA-tov^(Ru8 ) 
(])ordoDcillo, gor-don-thel'yb (Sp.) 
Goree, go-ra' (Cape Verde Isis.) 
Gorgona, gbr-gb'na (Pac. Oc.) isl 
Gorgonzola, gbr-gbn-tsb'lA (It.) 

GbrUtz, getnrldts (Prus.) 

Gorokhov, gor-d-dhov' (Bus.) 
Gorontalo, g6-ron-tA'16 (East. Arch.) 
Gorredijk, goFra-dik (Neth.) 

Gbrschen, geliFshen (Prus ) 
Goruckpoor, go-ruk-pbF (lud.) 

Gbrz, gehrz (Aust.) 

Goslar, gozlAr (Ger.) 

Gbtaland, ytSh'ta-lan (Swe.) %sl 
Gbteborg, y^'te-borg (Swe.) 

Gotha, gd'tA (Ger.) 

Gothard, St., sAnt, colloquially sint 

g oth'Ard; Germ. pron. sankt g6t'- 
Ard (Switz.) mt 
Gothland, gothlAnd (Swe.) isl. 
Gottenburg, gdt'ten-bbrg(Swd.) 
Gbttingen, geut'ing-en (Ger.) 

Gk)ttska 8andbe,gots^kA8An'de'ti-e (Swe.X 
Gouda, gouMA (Neth.) 

Goumri or Qumrl, gbm'rd (Rus.) 

Goiir, gour (Ind.) 

Gourock, gb^rok (Scot) 


job; y, yes; fH, then; th, tMn; zh, azure. 


French, vtle. btlt; blelh, nelif; h, on. 


German, db, nacAt 
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Go?an, gnT^an (Scot) 

Gk>vemador, g6*v&r*iia-d6r' (Braz.) wl. 
Goyaz, gd-yft7/ (Braz.) 

Oozo, ^'ad (Medit.) iai. 

Graaf-K^ynet, (rrM-re-net' (Cape Col.) 
Graauw, grtt'pv (Neth.) 

Grabow, gr&'bd (Ger.) 

Gradiska, N., gi^-ddB'ka(Au8t) 
Graena. grk-e'na (Sp.) 

Grtlfenberg, gri'fan-berg (Ger.) 
Griifenwbrtli. gr&^fen-veurt (Ger.) 
Graigue, gragTlr.) 

Graiguemanach, grftg-man'a6h Or.) 
Grammichele, gT&m-md-k&'la (Sic.) 
Granada, grk-na'TH&, (Sp.) 

Granadilla, grti-nk-THdriyil (Sp.) 
Granard, gra-nkrd" (Ir.) 

Granatula, grii-nk-tdlk (Sp.) 

Grande, grttn'da (Braz.) r. 

Grand Lieu, grob 16-eti' (Fr.) 1. 

Grand Prd, otoL pr& (Fr.) 
Gran^nioum, granfmonth (Scot.) 
Granichen, grk'nd-dhen (Switz.) 
Granja, La, Itt gran'ChR (Sp.) 
Grantham, gran tarn (Eng.) 

Gran ton, gran'ton (Scot.) 

Grftsb, gra'seu (Swe.) igl. 

Gratiot grft'shi-ot (U. S.) 

Gi^tz, grets (Aust Prus.) 

Graubunden, grou'l>Ond-en ^Switz.) 
Graudenz, grou'dents (Prus.) 

Graulhet grd-la' (Fr.) 

Gravelines, grav-len'(Fr.) 

Gravesend, gravz'end (Eng.) 
Gravezaude. gm-ve-zRn'de (Neth.) 
Gravina, grt-vg''na (It.) 

Gray, gra (Fr.) 

Orazalema, grR-thii-le'ma (Sp.) 
Greenhithe, gren'hiTH (Eng.) 
Greenock, grdn'ok (Scot ) 

Greenwich, gren'icli (Eng ) 
Greifswalde, ^fs'val-de (Prus.) 

Greitz, grits (Ger ) 

Grenaae, gre-no'a (Den.) 

Grenada, gre-na'da, igl 
Grenade, gre-nad' (Fr.) 

Grenoble, gre-nd'bl (Fr.) 

Greussen. ^ois^sen (Ger.) 
Grevismiimen, gra<fes<md1en (Ger.) 
Greyerz, gii'erts (Switz.) 

Gri^ano, CTe-nya'nd (It.) 

Grlgoriopol, gre-go-rd-o'pol (Bus.) 
Grijo, gi^'zho (Port ) 

Grijpskerk, grips'kerk (Neth.) 

Grimsel Pass, grem'sel (Switz.) 
Grindelwald, grenMel-valt (Switz.) 
Grinnell Land, gri*nel' land (Arc. Oc.) 
Griqua, grc'kwa (^.) 

Grislehamn, gr^l&-ham (Swe.) 

Gris Nez, gre na (Fr.) c. 

Orisons, grd-z6h' (Switz.) 

Groede, grl/de (Neth.) 

Groenlo, grbn'ld (Netn.) 

Groix, grwg (Fr. ) isl. 

Groningen, gro'ning-en (Neth.) 
Grbnsund, gretin'sbnd (Den.) 

Groote Eylandt grd'te Plant (Austral) 
isl. 

Greet Zondert, grdt znn'dert (Neth.) 
Grossetto, grds-sat'td (It.) 

Gross Venediger, gros ve-na'di-dher 
(Aust) 

Grosawardein, grds-var'dln (Hung.) 
Groton, groton (Eng.); grd'tou (U. S.) 
Grudek, grd'dek (Aust.) 

GrtitU, grtltad (Switz.) 

Gruy^s, grh-y&r' (Switz.) 

Gsteig, gsng (Switz.) 

Guadalaviar, gwa-THa-la-vd-RF (Sp.) r. 
Ouadalaxara or Guadalajara, gwa-THR- 
la-dha'ra (Sp.) 

Guadalmez, gwa-THRl-meUi' (Sp.) r. 
Guadalquivir, gwa'THai-kd-ver^(Sp.) r. 
Guadalupe, gwa-da-15'pk; popularly ga> 
da-lbp' 8.) 

Guadarrama, gwR-THar-ra'ma (Sp.) 
Guadeloupe, gttdd-lbp' (W. Ind.) 
Guadiana, gwR-THd-R^nR (Sp.) r. 
Ouadix, gwlt>THd6h^ (Sp.) 

Guahan, ga^hkn^ (I^drone Isla) 
Guaianeco, gwtt'yltnd'kd (Patag.) ids. 
Guajiro, frwi-tb6'ro (Venez.) 
Gnalatei^ gr^lA-Urd-rd (Peru) 
Gualdo, gt|4iFdd (It) 

Guamaohuoho, gwA-mtt^hiyohd (Peru) 
Guamanga, gWR-mlia'gtt (Peru) 
Guanacache, gwltuR-kll'che (Arg. Con.) 
Guanahani, g^ntt-hH^nd (Bahamas) 
Guanajuato, gwa>Dlt^hu-R'td(Mez.) 
Guapore, gwR-p<yrft (Bra^ r. 
Guarapari, gwi-ril-pk'rd (Braz.) 
Guaratin(meta, gwiurt-idn^fl^tll (Braz.) 
Guarded, gwRr-dA-fwr Ud.) 
Guardamar, gwRr*dR-iiilir (Sp.) 


Pftt^ fSkt, fat fsU; md, met golden; 


Guardia, gwRr'dg-R^p.) 

Guarico, gwR-rfiltd (Venez.) 

Ouarino, gwa-re-nd'(Col.) r. 
Guarisamey, gwR-r€-sR-mfc' (Mex.) 
Guarmey. gwttr-m&' (Peru) 

Guatemala, gwR-te-mRlR (Cent Am.) 
Guatla, gwatltt (Mex.) 

Guayana, gwI-R'ntt(S. Am.) 

Guayaquil, gwi-a-keP(S. Am.) 

Guayas, gwl'as (Ecuad.) 

Guaymas, gwR-e-mas' (Mex.) 

Guayra, La, la gwa^e-ra (Venez.) 
Gubhio, g6b'b§-6 (It) 

Guebwiller, geb-v61-lar' (Fr.) 

Guelders, Guelderland, gel'derz, gel'- 
der-lant (Neth.) 

Gu^rande, ga-rohd' (Fr.) 

Guerara, ga-ra'ra (Alg.) 

Guercino, gwer-ch§'n6 (It.) 

Guernsey, gfim'zi (Chan. Isis.) isl. 
Guerrero, ger-re'ro (Mex.) 

Guglionisi, gb-lyo-n6'ze (It.) 

Guguan, gb-gwRn' (Ladrone Isis.) 
Guiana, Guyana. g§-a'na ••r gi a'na 
Guienne, g§-en' (Fr.)pr. 

Guildford, gil'ford or gild'ford (Eng.) 
Guimaraens, ge-ma-ra'ehz (Port.) 
Guinea, gi'nfi (Af.) 

Guines, gfin (Fr.) 

Guingamp, gah-goft" (Fr.) 

Guipuzcoa, ge-pbth'kd-a (Sp.) 
Guisborough, giz'bu-ru (Eng.) 

Guise, g6z (Fr.) 

Gujerat, gtt'j e-rat (Ind ) 
Guldbrandsdal, gdl'branz-dai (Nor.) 
Gumbinnen, gbm-ben'en (Prus.) 
Gumiel, go-me-el'' (Sp. ) 

Gunabad. gb'na-bad (Per ) 

Gundamuk, gun'da-muk (Afg.) 
Gundelflngen, gon'dd-feng-en (Ger.) 
Gundwana, gun-dwR'na (Ind.) 

Qunong Ledang, gb-iiong' le-dang'(MaL 
Pen.) 

GiinB, gtlnsh (Hung ) 

Gurhwal, gur-hwlU' (Ind ) 

Gurupatuba, gb-rb-pU-to'ba (Braz.) r. 
Gusplni, gos-pe'ne (It) 

Gussago, gds-sa'gd (It ) 

Gussola, gos-sd'la (It.) 

Giistrow, gds'tro (Ger.) 

Guthrie, guth'ri (Scot) 

Giitzkow, gtlts'kd (Ger ) 

Guyandotte, gi-an-dot' (U. S.) 

Gwalior, gwaie-or (Ind.) 

Gyarmath, dyor-mot (Hung.) 

Gympie, gim^pi (Qld ) 

Gyongyds, dyelin-dyctish (Hung.) 
Gydrgyd, dyehr-dyeu' (Hung.) 

Gyswyl, ges'vSl (Switz.) 

Gyula, dyb'lo (Hung.) 


H. 

Haag, hag (Neth.) 

Haarlem, Haerlem, Harlem, harlem 

(Neth.) 

Habana or Havana, ha-vR'na (Cuba) 
Habsburg, habzliOrg (Switz.) 

Hacha, Rch'a (Col.) r. 

Hacienda, a-se-en'da (Mex.) 
Haddington, had^ing-ton (Scot) 
Hfidersleben, ha-derz-lan^en (Den.) 
Hadleigh, hadll (Eng ) 

Hadramaut, ha dia-mout; Arab. pron. 

ha-dra-ma-bt' (Ar.) 

Hagenow, ha'ge-nd (Ger ) 

Hague, The' hig (English name of Den 
Haag, Neth ) 

Haguenau, a-g6-nd'(Fr.) 

HaJducken, hi-dbk'en (Hung.) 
Hallesborough, h&lz'bu-ru (Eng.) 
Hailsham, harsham (Eng.) 

Blainan, hl-nau' (China) 

Hainaut or Hainault, hk-nb' (BeL) 
Hainichen, hl'nb-bhen (Ger.) 

Haitien, h&'tl-en (Hayti) c. 

Hajypoor, ha-ji-pbr' (Ind. ) 

Hakodad^ ha-ko-da'de (Japan) 

Halas, halash (Hung.) 

Halberstadt. hai^br-stat (Prus.) 
Haleb, haleb (Syr.) 

Halesowen, hal^fywen (Eng.) 

Halicz, haibch (Aust) 

Halifax, hal'i-falu (£z^. ; Am.) 

Halle, haiTe (Prus.) 

Hallingdall. naPing-dal (Nor.) 
Hallowell, harW-weirU. 8.) 
Halmahera, hai-ma-ha'ra (Moluc.) 
Halstead, hal'sted (Eng.) 

Ham, hoft (Fr.) 

Hamadan, ^ma-dan' (Pen.) 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tub^ bull; 


Hamburg, ham'bbrg (Ger.) 
Hammexiest ham^er-fest (Nor.)|>t. 
Hamoon, ha-mdn' (Afg.) 1. 

Hanau, ha^nou (Ger.) 

Hanover, han'd-v6r; German, Hannover 
han-nb'ver (Ger.) 

Haparanda, ha-pa-i^'da (Swe.) 
Hardanger Fjela,haFdang-6r ^el(N or. ) 
Harderwijk, har'der-vlk (Neth.) 
Hardeur, har-flt(lir' (Fr.) 

Haringvliet, ha'ring-vlfit(Neth.) r. 
Hari-Rud, ha're-rbdJAfg.) 

Harlech, harOebh (Wales) 

Harlingen, hRr'ling-en (Neth.) 

Haro, a'rb (Sp.) 

Harrogate, ha'rb-gat (Eng.) 
Hartenstein, haFten-stln (Ger.) 
Hartford, hart'ford (U. S.) 

Hartlepool, har'tel-^l (Eng.) 

Harwich, har'ich (Eng.) 

Harz, harts (Ger.) rnt 
Haslingden, haz'llng-den (Eng.; 
Hassau-Kaleh, has-san-kala (Tur.) 
Hasselt, has'selt (Bel.) 

Hastings, has'tingz (Eng.) 

Hastrup, has'trttp (DenJ 
Hatteras, hat'te-ras (U. S.) c. 

Hatvan, hot'von (Hung ) 

HauensteJn, hou'en-stln (Switz.) 
Haulbowline, hftl-b6'lln(lr.) 

Havanna or Havana, ha-va'na (Cuba) 
Havelberg, ha'vel-berg (Ger.) 
Haverfordwest, ha' v6r-f6rd- west 
(Wales) 

Haverhill, hav'6r-il (Eng.); hft'v6r-il 

(U. 8.) 

Havre, Le, 16 havr (Fr.) 

Hawaii, ha-wrg (Sand. Isis.) 
Hawarden, har den (Wales) 

Hawea, ha-wa'a (N. Zd.) 1. 

Hawick, ha'ik (Scot) 

Hayle, hkl (Eng ) 

Haynau, hrnou (Ger.) 

Hayti or Haiti, ha'ti (W. Ind.) 
Hazebrouck, ha-ze-brbk' (Fr.) 

Heanor, he'a-nor or he'nor (Eng.) 
Hebrides, heb'rl-dfiz (Scot.) 

Hechingen, he6h'ing-en (Ger.) 
Heckraondwike, hek'mond-wik (Eng.) 
Hedemora, hk-da-mb'rli (Swe ) 

Heerlen, harlen (Neth.) 

Heesch, hasbh (Neth.) 

Hegyallya, hed-yol'yo (Hung.) 
Heidelberg, hi'del-berg (Ger.) 
Heilbronn, hinirbn (Ger.) 
Heiligenstadt, hi'li-gen-stat or hlli* 
6hen-st*at (Prus.) 

Hejaz, he-jaz' (Ar.) 

Helena. St , sant, colloquially sint he- 
le'na (Eng ) isl. 

Helgeb, hel'ge-e1i (Nor.) isl. 

Hellers, St, sknt, colloquially sint 
hel'ybrz (Chan. Isis.) 

Heligoland or Helgoland hel'i-g6-iand 
or hel'gd-land (Ger. Oc ) isl. 
Hellespont heHes-pont (Tur.) st. 
Hellevoetsluis, herle-vbt-slois (Neth.) 
Helmbrechts, helm'bredhts (Ger.) 
Helmund, hel'mund (Afg.) r. 
Helsingborg, hkl'sbng-borg (Swe.) 
Helsingfors, h&rsbng-fdrs (Rus.) 
Helsingbr, h&l'sbng-e'iir (Den.) 
Helvellyn, hel-venin (Eng.) 

Hemixen, h&-m6k'sen (Bel.) 
Hemmingsted, hem'dng-sted (Den.) 
Hengelo, hen^e-lb (Neth.) 

Henley, henlT (Eng.) 

Henlopen, hen-lb'pen (U. 8.) o. 
Hennebont. hen-bOfi'(Fr,) 

Hennepin, nen'ne-pin (U. S.) 

Henrico, hen-rl'kd (U. 8.) 

Heraclea, be-ra>kl6'a (Tor. ) 

Herat, he-rat' (Afg.) 

Hbrault, ft-rb' (Pr. ) 

Herbolzneim. nkin3bltB-hlm (Ger.) 
Hereford, he're-ford (Eng.) 

Herencia, e-ren'thb-a (Sp. ) 

Herenthals, h&'ren-tals (Bel.) 
Hbrloourt. ft-rb-kbr' (Pr.) 

Herisau, h&^rb-tou (Switz.) 

Herjedalen, her'ye-da-len (Swe.) 
Hermann, her-manlb (Bulg.) 
Hermannstadt, her'man-stat (Aust) 
Hermanos, Dos, dbs er-ma'nbs (Venei.) 
isls. 

Hemad, her-nod' (Hung.) r. 

Hemani, er-na'nS (Sp.) 

Hembsand, hki^neti-san (Swe.) 

Hen era, er-re'ra(8p.) 

Herrnhut, hemTidt (Gter.) 

Hertford, hbrt'ford or har^ford (Eng,); 
hbrt'ford (U. 8.) 

Hertogenbosen, her-tb^gen-botbh 
(Neth.) 
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Heneele, h&r-zili} (Noth.) 
Herzegowina, hertA-e-g6-Y^na (Tor.) 
HerzogenbuBohaee, h&r*taOg' 0 n-Dbiih-z& 
(Swltz.) 

HesaiiL 6»>dsdi' (Fr. ) 

Hesse-Darmstadi, has * se • d&nn ^stat ; 
Oerman, Hessen -darmstadt, hes- 
B«n-dtlnn^stat (Ger.) 

Hessleholm, hesle-hdlm (Bwe.) 
Heubach, hoi'ba^h (Ger.) 

Heusden, hehs'den (Neth.) 

Heves, h&'vesh (Hung.) 

Hexham, heks'am (Eng.) 

Heyst, hist (Belg.) 

Heytesbury, h&ts'be-ri (Bng^ 
Hibiappaba, §>b3>ap-p&^ (Braz.) 
Hideglrat, hd-dag^kut (Hung.) 

Hidveg, h^d'veg (Hung.) 

Hlerapolia, hl-e-rap'd-Us (Tur.) 

Hi^res, §-&r'(Fr.) 

Higuera, §-ge'rtt (8p.) 

Higuey, 6-g&' (Haytl) 

Hilaire, St., stth-tfi-lar' (Fr.) 
Hildburghausen, h^ld ' bbrg • houz - en 

Hlld^eshe^m, hgl'des-him (Ger.) 
Himalaya, he-mttlft-ya; popularly, him- 
a-la'ya (Ind.) mt 

Hindeloopen, hin-de-ld'pen (Neth.) 
Hindben, hen'deb-en (Nor.) isl. 
Hingham, hing'am (17. S.) 

Hinojosa, e-nd-bhb'sa (Sp.) 

Hiogo, he-6'g6 (Jap.) 

Hippolyte, ep-p6-16t' (F t.) 

Hispaniola, es-ptt-ne-oltt (W. Ind.) 
HJambe, yilr'neU-e (Den.) isl. 

Hjelmar, yel'mar (Swe. 

Hjttrring, y^r'ing (Den.) 

Hlassa, nlas'sa (Tibet) 

Hoang-Ho, hd-ang-h^ almost hwang* 
hd' (As.) 

Hoboken, ho-bd'ken (IT. 8.) 

Hochheim, hddh'him (Ger.) 

Hbchst, hetidhst (Ger.) 

Hdchstadt, heudh'stht (Ger.) 
Hochstetten, hddh'stet-ten (Switz.) 
Hoddesdon, hodz'don (Eng.) 

Hodeida, hd-da'6-dtt (Ar.) 

Hoevelaken, hb've-la-k«n (Neth.) 
Hohenlinden, hd^en-lfin-den (Ger.) 
Hohenlohe, hd'en-ld-e (Ger.) 
Hohenstaufen, hd'en-stou-fen (Ger.) 
Hohenzollem, hd-eii-tsonem (Ger.) 
Hokitika, hd-ki-te'ka (N. Zd.) 

Holcar, hdl-kkr' (Ind.) 
Hold-Mezd-Vasarhely, hdld-me-zeli-va- 
shar-haly' (Hung.) 

Holmestrand, hdl'me-strdn (Swe.) 
Holstebrd, hdl'sta-breti (Den.) 

Holstein, hdl'stin (Ger.) 

Holyhead, holl-hed (Wales) 

Holywell, hol'i-wel (Wales) 

Hombori, horalbo-re (Af.) mts. 
Ilomburg, hdm'bdrg (Ger.) 

Ho-naii, hd-nnn' (China) 

Honduras, hon-do'ras ; Span. pron. on- 
do-rlls' (Cent. Am.) 

Honeoye, hon-e-oi',(U. 8.) 

Honfleur, hOh-fletir' (Fr.) 

Hong-kong, hong-kong' (China) 
Honiton, hon'i*ton (Eng.) 

Honolulu, ho-no-16'ld (8and. Isis.) 
Honrubia, ftn-rd'bS-d (8p.) 

Honth, h6nt (Hung.) 

Hoofdplaat, hdft'plttt (Neth.) 
Hoogeveen, hd'ge-van (Neth.) 
Hooghly, hdg'li (Ind.) 

Hoogstraeten, hdg-8tra'ten(Bel.) 
Hoonan. hd-nan' (China) 

Hoorn, hdm (Neth.) 

Horazdiowitz, hd-rttrdyd-vets (Bohem.) 
Horcajo, dr-kk'dhd (8p.) 

Hormigas, dr-me'gas (8p.) iel. 
Kornachos, dr-nftehds (Sp ) 

Homburg, hdm'bdrg (Ger.) 

Homli, hdm'lS (8witz.) 

Hornsea, hora'sfi (Eng.) 

Horsens, hor'sens (Den.) 

Horsham, hors'am (EngO 
Hostomitz, hds'td-mets (Bohem.) 
Hoszszu, hds'sd (Hung.) 

Hosbu, hd'sd (Hung.) 

Hotellerie, 6-tel-rW (Fr.) isL 
Hottentot, hot'ten-tot (Af.) tr. 
HotzenplotE. hd'tssn-pldts (Ausi) 
Houat, d-&' (^.) isl. 

Houdan, d-dohVFr.) 

Houdeng, hd-doh' (Bel.) 

Houston • le>Spring, hd'ton>le«8pring 

Hounslow, houDzld (Eng.) 

Houpe, hd-p&' (China) 

Housatonio, hd-sa-ton'ik (U. 8.) 
Houssa, hous'sa (Af.) 


Houtman's Abrolhos, hout'manz li-brd'- 
lyds (AustralJ isls. 

Howick, nou'ik (Eng.) 

Howth, hdth ar.) 

Hdxter, hehks'ter (Ger.) 

Hoya, hd'yk (Ger.) 

Hoyerswerda, hd-yer-zvar'dtt (Prus.) 
Hradisch, hrk'ddsh (Aust.) 

Huachipas, wtt-chS-pks' (Peru) 
Huaheine, hd-k-hrne (Pac. Oc.) 
Huallaga, waidyk'gd (Peru) r. 
Huamachuco, wa-rntt-chdlcd (Peru) 
Huancavelica. wan-kft-ve-ld'ka (Peru) 
Huanuco, wtt-pd'kd (Peru) 

Huaqui, wU'kd (Mex.) r. 

Huari, wd-rd' (Peru) 

Huasco, wdslco (Chile) 

Huddersfield, hud'ddrz-fdld (Eng.) 
Hudiksvall, hd'ddks-vdl (Swe.) 

Hud, hu-k'; almost hwa (Anam) 
Huelma, wel'ma (Sp.) 

Huelva, weTvk (Sp.) 

Huen or Hveen. nu-an' or van (Den.) isl. 
Huercalobera, wer-kd-ld-be'rd (Sp.) 
Huerta, wer'td (Sp.) 

Huesca, wes'kk (Sp.) 

Huescar, wes-kdr' (Sp.) 

Hulme, hvdm (Eng.) 

Humber, hum'bdr (Eng.) 

Humboldt, hum'b61t(U. 8.) 
Humpoletz, hum'pd-lets (Bohem.) 
Hunasriick, hdndz'rUk (Ger.) mts. 
Hungerford, hung'gdr-ford (Eng.) 
Huntingdon, hun'ting-don (Eng ) 
Hurdwar, hurd-wkr' (Ind.) 

Huron, hyd'ron (N. Am.) 1. 

Huirur, hur'rur (Af.) 

Hussingabad, hus-slng-gd-bad' (Ind.) 
Husum, hd'sdm (Den.) 

Huy, Flem. pron. hoi; French pron. 
U-d'(Bel.) 

Hvaloen, va'lelin (Nor.) 

Hvita, ve'ta (Icela.) 

Hyderabad, W-de-rtt-bad' (Ind.) 
Hydra, hi'dra ^Gr.) isl. 

Hydres, e-ar' (Fr.) 

Hythe, hiTH (Eng.) 


I. 

lana, ya'nft (Sib.) r. 

Ibach, d'badn (Switz.) 

Ibague, e-bd'ge (Col.) 

IbbenbUren, eb-neru-bfi'rcn (Ger.) 
Ibiapaba, d-bd-ft-pft'bft (Braz.) mt. 
Ibicui. e-be-kwe' (8 Am.) r. 

Ibrahim, eb-rtt-hem' (As Tur.) r. 
Ibraila, e-brll-e'la (Roum.) 

Icana, d-kU'nk (Braz.) r. 

Icaque, d-ka'ke (Trinid.) c. 

Ichaboe, Ik'a-bd (Af ) isl. 

Icolmkill, e-kdm>kil' (Scot.) 

Idaho, i'da-ho (U. 8.) 

Idanha, e-dll'nyft (P* rt.) 

Iddah, dd'dah (W. Af.) 

Idria, d'dre-d (Aust.) 
Iekaterinodar,ya-ka-t&-rd-n6-dar'(BuB.) 
lelagoui, ya-ltt-gd'e (Sib.) r, 

Igal, e-gttV (Aust.) 

Igarape, d-gk-i^ (Braz.) 

Igatimi, S-gtt-te'me (8. Am.) 

Iglau, A'glou (Aust. ) 

Iglesias, e-glil'sd-ks (It.) 

Igua<?u, e-gwU'sd (Braz.) 

Igualada, d-gwadd'THa (Sp.) 

Igunien, d-gd-men' (Bus.) 

IJ. i (Neth.) 

IJma, ezh'mk (Bus.) r 
Ilssel, Is'sel (Neth.) r. 

Ilay, e'li (Peru) 

Ilchester, il'ches-tdr (Eng.) 

Ildefonso, San, skn el-de<fon's5 (Sp.) 
Ilfracombe, il'fra kdm (Eng.) 

Ilha Grande, 61'ya grAn'da (Braz.) 

Hi, 6-16' (As.) r. 

Ilkeston, il'keB-ton(Eng.) 

Illanon, 61-ia-ndn' (Philip.) b. 

Illasl, el-la's6 (It.) 
lUawarra, il-la-wfir'ra (Austral.) 

Hie, 61(Fr.) 

lUe et Vilaine, 61 6 v6-lan' (Fr.) dep. 
lUer, 6ller (Ger.) r. 

Illescas, 61-lyes-l^' (1^.) 

Illimani, 61-y6>mtl'n6(l^l ) mt. 

Illinois, il-li-nois' or il-li-noi' (U. 8.) 
Illora, ei-lyd'ra (Sp.) 

Illyria, il-li'ri-a (Aust.) 

Ilm, 6lm (Ger.) r. 

Ilmen, il'men (Bus.) 

Hmenau, 61'me-nou (Ger.) 


Hminster. U'min-ster (Eng.) 

Hz, ilts (Ger.) 

Imandra, 6-miln'drtl (Eua) 1. 

Imbabura, dm-bli'bd'ra (Eouad.) 
Imerethi or Imeritia, 6-m&-rft't6, im> 
6r-ish'i-a (Transcauc.) 

Imola, 6'md-la(IM 
Inagua, 6-n&'gwa (Bahamas) iri. 
Inchiquin, insh'i-Kwin (Ir.) 

Incisa, en-chd'zk (It) 

Indals-Elf, 6n'dttlz-eif (Swe.) 

Indiana, in-di-an'a (U. S.) 

Indore, in-ddr'(Ind.) 

Indre, afi'dr (Fr.) r. 

Indre et Loire, ah'dr a Iwgr (Fr.) 

Indus, in'dus (Ind.) r. 

Ineboli, 6-na-bd'l§ (Tur.) 

Ingendohl, 6ng'en-d51 (Switz^ 
Ingleborough, ing'gl-bu-ru (Eng.) mt. 
Ingoda, en-gd'da (As.) r. 

Ingoldstadt, dng'dld-stat (Bav.) 
Ingouville, ali-go-v61'(Fr.) 

Innambane, 6n-yam-ba'na (E. Af.) 
Inhauma, 6n-you'ma (Braz.) 

Iniesta, e-ne-es'tk (Sp.) 

Inkerman, ing'kdr-man (Bus.) val. 

Inn, en (Aust ; Ger. ; Switz.) r. 
Innerleithen, in-n6r>le'7Hen (Scot) 
Innspruck, dns'prdk (Aust.) 
Inowrazlaw, e-nov-rkts'lav (Prus.) 
Interlaken, en-ter-lfi'ken (Switz.) 
Inverary, in-v6-rA'ri (Scot) 
Inverkeithing, ln<v6r-keTH'ing (Scot> 
Iona, i-d'na (Scot) 

Iowa, I'd-wa (U. S.) 

Ipanema, 6-pa-na'ma (Braz. ) 

Ipsambool, ep-skm-bbl' (Nubia) 
Ipswich, ips'wich (Eng.) 

Iquique, 6-k6'ke (Chile) 

Iraja, 6-ra'zha (Braz.) 

Irak Ajemi, e'rak aj'e-m6 (Pe^ 

Irak Arabi, e'rak ar'a-bd (As. Tur.) 
Irasu, 6-ra-s6' (Cent. Am.) vole. 

Iredell, ir'del (IJ. 8.) 

Iregh, 6-rag' (Hung.) 

Irkutsk, 6r-ktitsk' (Sib.) 

Iroquois, i-rd-kwoi' (N. Am.) 
Irrawaddy, 6r-ra-waa'di (Bur.) 

Irtish, 6r-t6sh' (Sib ) 

Irvine, drivin (Scotj 
Isakchl, e-skk'che (Bourn.) 

Isamal, e-stt-mkl' (Mex.) 

Ischia, es'ke-a (It.) isl. 

Ischim, ish-em' (Sib.) r. 

Iseflord, e'sa-fyor (Den.) 

Iseo, e-sa'd (It.) 

Iserlohn, 6'zer-16n (Ger.) 

Iseraia, e-sarine-k (It) 

Isidore, e-se-dd'rd (Mex.) 

Isigny, 6-86-ny6' (Fr.) 

Isili, 6-S616 (Sarain.) 

Iskanderieh, is-kan-de-re'e (As. Tur.; 

Eg.) 

Iskelib, 68'ke-l6b (Tur ) 

Islamabad, es-iam-a-bttd' 

Islay, Ha (Scot ) isl. 

Islington, iz'ling-ton (Eng.) 

Ismail, 6s-m&-dr (Bus.) 

Ismailia, es-mk-e'le-a 
Isnik, 6z-n6k' (Tur.) 

Isola, e'sd-ia (It.) 

Ispahan, es-pa-hkn' (Per.) 

Issoudun, 68 - 80 -dfift' (Fr.) 

Issyk-kul, is'sek-kbl (Sib.) 

Istalif, 68-ta-l6f' (Afg.) 

Istria, is'trd-a (Aust) 

Itacolumi, e-ta-kd-lb'me (Braz.) mts^ 
Itamaraca, e-ta-ma-ra-ka' (Braz.) isl. 
Itaparica, 6-ta-pa-r6'ka (Braz.) isl. 
Itapicuru, 6-ta-p^kb-rd'(Braz.) r. 
Itaqueira, §-ta-ka'6-ra (Braz.) mt. 
ItatiaiosBU, 6 -ta-t 6 -i- 08 ' 8 b (Braz.) 
Itawamba, It-a-wom'ba (u. S.) 

Ithaca, ith'a-ka (Gr.; U. S.) 

Ithaki, ith'a-k6 (Gr.) 

Iturup, 6-tO-rbp'(N. Pac. Oc.j isl. 
Itzehoe, St'sa-hO <Ger ) 

Ivanovo, 6-va-n6'v6 (Bus.”) 

Ives, St., sant, colloquially sint iv» 
(Eng.) 

Iviqa, d'vd-sa (Sp.) isl. 

Ivinghoe, i'ving-hd (Eng.) 

Ivrea, ev-rft'a (it.) 

Ixelles, ik-sel' (Bel.) 

Izamal, 6-sa-mar (Mex.) 

Iznajar, eth-na-dhkr' (Sp.) 


J. 


Jablonec, ya-bld-nets' (^hem.) 
Jablonka, ya-blon'ko (Hung.) 
Jabugo, El, el dha-bb'gd (Sp.) 


iob; y, pet; then; th, thin; zb* azure. 
VoL. m. 
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Jacarehi, (Braz.) 

Jacinto, San, san ja-sin'tO (u. S.) 
Jaomel or Jaoquemel, Ehuc*mar 
(Haytl) 

Jadi^ue, 6h&*dril1ce (Sp.) 

Jaon, 6hil-en' (Sp.) 

Jilgemdorf, ya'gem-dorf (Aust) 
Jaguaribe, zhft-gwft-rS'ba (Braz.) r. 
Jahde, yfth'de (G«r.) r. 

JahlooB, zha^lcds (Braz.) 

Jalapa, (Mex.) 

Jalisco, dhtt>l6BlcO (Mex.) 

Jamaica, ja-ma'ka, Ul. 

Jamu, ju-mO' (Ind.) 

Janina or Yanina, yk'nfi-na (Tur.) 

Jan Mayen, yan ml'en (Arc. Oc.) UiL 
Japan, ja-pan'(As.) 

Japura, yft-pd^rft (S. Am.) r. 

Jaraicejo, 6ha>ra-fi-the'6nd (Sp.) 
Jarama, dha-rft'ma (Sp.) r. 

Jardinillos, 6har-d6-n611ydB (Cuba) 
isU. 

Jaromirz, y&'rd-merts (Bohem.) 
Jaroslav, ya'rO-Bikv (Rub.) r. 

Jassy, yka^sS (Bourn, j 
Jastrow, yas'trb (Prus.) 

Jaszbereny, yas-bB-ran/ (Hung.) 
Jauja, ^hou'eha (Peru) 

Java, la'va (East Arch.) isl. 

Javari, ytt-va-r6'(Braz.) 

Jawana, ja-va'na (Java) 

Jean d’Angely, St, Bah zhoh dohzh-le' 
(Fr.) 

Jean de Luz, St, sah zholi d6 Itiz (Fr.) 
Jedburgh, jed'bU'ru (Scot.) 

Jedo, ye'dd (Jap.) 

Jelalabad, jel-ala-bad'(Afg.) 

Jelatma. ye-iatma (Rua) 

Jemilah, je-me'la (Alg ) 

Jemtland, yemtland (Swe.) 

Jenne, Jen'ne (W. Af.) 

Jequitinhonha, zhA-k6-t6-ny5^nya 
(Braz.) r. 

Jeraiu, JS-raTiB (Per.) r. 

Jerez de la Frontera, 6her-eth' de la 
frSn-te'ra (Sp.) 

Jerica, fihe-re'ka (Sp.) 

Jersey, jer'zl (Chan. Isis.) 

Jessulmeer, Jes-BUl-mSr' (Ind.) 
Jeypoor, ji-por' (Ind.) 
Jezairi-bahri-Sefld, Je-zi'rd-ba'hri-sa'- 
fed a'ur.) 

Jezireh-ibn-Omar, ja-ze'reh-ebn-6-mar' 
Tur. 

Jhalavan, Jha^a-van (Beluch.) 

Jijona, 6he-6ho'na (Sp.) 

Jimena, 6h6-me'nU (Sp.) 

Jitomir, zhit'6-mer (Rus.) 
JoachimsthaL yd'a-^hems-tal (Bohem.) 
Joio, SSo, Bouh zh6-ouft' (Port.) 
Joaquin, San, san wa-kSn' (Calif or.) 
Joetun Fjeld, yeut'tin fyel (Nor.) 
Johannesbu^, jo-han'es-burg (S. Af.) 
Johannisberg, yd-hau'nes-berg (Prufl.) 
Johore, jd-hor' (Mai. Pen.) 

Joinville, zhwah-veP (Fr.) 

Joliba, JoPi-ba (Af.) r. 

Jbnkjbping, yebn-tytihp'ing (Swe.) 
Joodpoor, jdd-pdr' (Ind.) 

Joonaghur, jb-na-gur' (Ind.) 

Jorquera, 6h6r-ke'ra (Sp.) 

Jorullo, Ohd-rblyd (Mex.) 

JoBtedalsbne, y68'te-dalz-br& (Nor.) 
Jouf, El, eljof (Af.) 

Joug, ybg (Bus.) r. 

Joure, you're (Neth.) 

Joyeuse, zhwg-y^' (Fr.) 

Juan, San, san Ohn-an' (Arg. Con.) 
Juan Fernandez, Jq'an fdr-nan'dez; Sp. 
pron. dhu-an' fer-nan^deth (8. Am.) 
tsl. 

Jubbulpoor, Jub-bul-p(Jr'(Ind.) 

Jucar, Ohb>kar'(Sp.) 

Jngdulluk, lug-dul'luk (Afg.) 
Juggemauth. jug'gdr-nftt (Ind.) 

Jujuy 6hb-6hw§' (Arg. Con.) 

Juliers, zhfi-le-a' (Ger.) 

Julunder, julun-ddr (Ind ) 

JumibgeB, zhU-md-azh' (Fr.) 

Jumil^ dhd-m&lya (Sp.) 

Jumna, jum'na(Ind.) r. 

Jumnoutri, jnm-nb'tri (Ind.) 

Junee, Ju-n# (N. S. W.) 

Jungfrau, ybng'frou (Swltz.) mt 
Junm, dhO-nfin' (Peru) 

Jura, Jb'ra (Scot.) itl. 

Jura, zhti-ra' (Fr.) dep. 

Jura, ylPra (Swltz.) mtf. 

Juruena, zhb'ruA'M (Braz.) r. 

Jutay, ehb'tl (S. Am.) r. 

Jutland (Anglicized form of Danish 
Jylland), Jutland (Den.) 

Jylland, yttllan (Den.) 

Jynteah, JIn'te-A (Ind.) 


K. 


Kaagbe, kd'geb-e (Nor.) iil. 

Kabardah, ka-bar^da (Rus.) 

Kabool, Kabul, kftW (Afg.) 

Kacunda, ka-kun'da(W. Af.) 

Kadjang, kad-Jang' (CelebeB) 

Kadoe, ka-dO' (Java) 

Kaflrlstan, ka-rS-rds-tan' (Cent. As.) 
Kahlra, kalid-ra (Eg.) 

Kaifung, kl-fung' (^ina) 

Kainsk, ka-dnsk' (Sib.) 

Kaira, ka'd-ra (Ind.) 

Kairwan, k!r-wan' (Af.) 

Kaisarieh, kl-aa-rd'e (Tur.) 
Kaiserslautern, ki-zerz-lou'tem (Ger.) 
Kaiserstuhl, Id'zer-stbl (Swltz.) 
KaiserawOrth, ki'zerz-vetirt (Ger.) 
Kalabsheh, kadab'she (Nubia) 

Kalafat, ka-la-fat' (Roum.) 

Kalamaki, ka-ia-ma'kd (As. Tur.) b, 
Kalamazoo, ka-la-ma-zft' (U. 8.) 
Kalamita, ka-ia-me'ta (Black Sea) b. 
Kalantan, ka-lan-tan' (Mai. Pen.) 
Kalavrita, ka-lav-rd'ta (Gr.) 

Kalgujev, kai-gb-yef^us.) ist 
Kalimno, ka-lim'nd (Gr.) isl. 

Kaliach, kaldsh (Rns.) 

Kalisz, kaldsh (Rus.) 

Kalmar, kai-mar' (Swe.) 

Kaltbrunnen, kalt-brbn'en (Switz.) 
Kaluga, ka-lb'ga (Rus.) 

Kalusz, kaldsh (Aust. Gal.) 

Kama, ka'ma (Rus.) r 
Kamaran, ka-ma'ran (Red Sea) isl. 
Kamenaia-Ba, ka-ma-na'ya*ba (Rus.) 
Kamenetz. ka'ma-nets (Rus.) 
Kamenitz, ka'ma-nets (Bohem. ; Hung.) 
Kamenakol, ka-men'skd-d (Rus ) 
Kamieniec, kam-yen'yets (Rus.) 
Kamishin, ka-me'shdn (E-us.) 

Kambe, ka'meh-e (Nor ) isL 
Kamouraska, ka-mb-rOs'ka (Can.) 
Kampeu, kam'pen (Den.) 

Kamtchatka, kam-chat'ka (As.) 
Kanaga, ka-na'ga (Aleut Isis.) 
Kanagawa, ka-na-ga'wa (Japan) 
Kanawha, ka-na'wa(U. S.) 
Knnchinjinga, kun'chm-Jing"ga (As.) 
mt. 

Kan-chow, kan-chou' (Chins) 
Kandabou, kan-da-bb' (Fiji Isis.) 
Kandahar, kan-da-hbr' (Afg ) 
Kaudalaska, k^n-dklfts'^ka, (Rus.) 
Kandersteg, kttn'der-steg (Switz.) 
Kandy, kto'di (Ceylon) 

Kangelang, kang-ge-lang" (East Arch.) 
isl. 

Kania, ka'nd-tt(W. Af.) 

Kanisa, kk-nd'sha (Hnng.) 

Kankari, kkn'ka-rd (Tur.) 

Kan-kiang, kau-ki-ang' (China) r. 
Kannagherry, kan'na-ge-ri (Ind.) 

Kano, ka-nb' (Cent Af.) 

Kanoje, ka'ndj (Ind.) 

Kansas, kan'za8(U. S.) 

Kansoo, kan-sb' (China) 
Kantalicounda, kan-ta-le-kbn'da (W. 
Af.) 

Kantavu, kkn-ta-vb' (Fiji Isis.) 
Kanturk, kan-tdrk' (Ir.) 

Kaobangtran, ka-o-bang-tran', almost 
kou-bang-tran' (Anam.) 

Kapricio, ka-pre'8S-b(Tur.) 

Kara, ktt'rtt (Rus.) r. 

Karabashle, kO-ril-hashla (Tur.) 
Karabaugh, ktt-ra-bag' (Transcauc.) 
Kara-Dagh, ka-rk'd^ (Tur. in Eur, and 
As.) tnUi. 

Karaghinsky, ka-rk-gen'skd (Sib.) isl. 
Kara Hissar, kk-ra'hds-skr' (I'ur.) 
Karakal, ka-rtt-kkl' (Roum.) 

Karakoram Pass, ka-ra-kd'rum pas 
(Cent As.) 

Karaman, ka-rft-mkn' (As. Tur.) 
Karamania, ka-i^ma'nd-a (As. Tur.) 
Karang-asam, kk-rang'a-sam (East. 
Arch.) 

Karansebes, kor-on-shd-besh'^ung.) 
Kara-Su, Karasou, ka-ra'sb" (Rus. and 
As.) r. 

Karateghin, ka i^te-gdu' (Cent As.) 
Karaula, ks-r^la (N. S. W) r. 

Kardszag, kord-s(V (Hung.) 

Karikal, kk'rd-kal^nd.) 

Karleby Gamla (kai^le-bh gamla (Rus.) 
Karlova, kar4b'va(Hung.) 

Karlstadt, kitrl'stat (Ger.) 

Karoly, ktt-roly' (Hung.) 

Kar^s, kt^-rbz^ (S. Kl.) 


Kasan, lat-ztln' (Ri^ 

Kasohau, kteh'au (Hung.) 

Kasban, ka-thkn' (Per.) 

Kaskaskia, kas-kas'ki-a (U. S.) 
Kasmark, kash'mkrk (Hung.) 

Kassa, koih'sho (Hung.) 

Kastamuni, klU’k-mb°nd (As. Tur.) 
Kastrikum, kkst'ri-kum (Neth.) 
Katagum, kd'td-gbm (Cent Af.) 
Ka^din, ka-tkh'din (U. S.) mt. 
Katrine, Loch, lodh kat'rin (Scot) 
Katsena, kat-sd'na (Cent. Ai.) 
Kattegat, kat'te-gat (N. Sea) 

Katunga, kft-tbn'ga (W. Af.) 

Katwljk, kllt'vik (Neth.) 

Kauai, koul (Sand. Isis.) isl. 
Kaufbeuren, Kouf-boi'rcn (Ger.) 
Kautokeino, kou-tb-kd'6-no (Nor.) 
Kavala, kk-vdlk (Tur.) 

Kayserberg, kl'zdr-bei^ (Fr.) 

Kazan, ka-zdn' (Rus.) 

Kazbek, kaz-bek' (Rus.) mt. 

Kazeroun, kd'ze-rbn (Per. ) 
Kealakeakua, ka-ala-ka-a-kb'^a (Ha- 
waii) d. 

Keblr, El, el ke-bdr' (Tunis) 
Kecskemet, kech-ke-met' (Hung.) 
Kediri, ka-db'rd (Java) 

Keewatin, kd-wd'tin (Can.) 

Keighley, kethli (Eng.) 

Keiskamma, kls-kkm'm& (S. Af.) r. 
Kelat, ke-ldt' (As.) 

Keueh, ken'e (Eg.) 

Kenia, ke-nd'a (Af.) mt 
Kennebec, ken-ne-oek' (U. S.) 
Kennebunk, ken-ne-bungk' (U. S.) 
Kentucky, ken-tukl (TJ. 8.) 
Kenzingen, ken'tsing-en (Ger.) 
Keokuk, k6'o-kuk (U. S.) 

Kerah, ka^ra (Per.) 

Kerbela, ker-ba'Itt (As. Tur.) 
Kerguelen, k6r"ge-len (Ind. Oc.) isl. 
Kerkinet, kerlce-net (Black Sea) g, 
Kerman, ker-mftn' (Per.) 

Kermanshah, ker-mttn'shtl (Per.) 
Kerrera or Kerera, ker're-ra (Scot.) isl. 
Kenw, ke'ri (Ir.) co. 

Kershaw, k6r-8hft'(IT. S.) 

Keswick, kez'wik or kez'ik (Eng.) 
Keszthely, kest'haly (Hung.) 

Kew, kyb (Eng.) 

Kezdi vasarhely, kez'dd va-shdr-hdly' 


Khamil, dha-mer (Cent. As.) 

Khamtis, dham'tdz (East. Pen ) tr. 
Khanpoor, khUn-pbr' (Ind.) 

Kharek, kha'rek (Per.) isl 
Khargeh, El, el dnttr'ge (Eg ) 

Kharijeh, El, el dhkrl-je (Eg.) 
Kharkow, dhttr-koP (Rus.) 

Kharput, dhftr-put' (Armen.) 
Khartoom, dhttr-tbm' (Eg. ) 

Khatanga, dhd-tang'ga (Sib.) 
Khatmandoo, kat-mkii-dO' (Ind.) 
Kherson, dher-sbn' (Rus.) city 
Khin-gan, dhdn-glin' (As.) mt. 

Khiva, dhe'va (Tart ) 

Khodavendikiar, dhb-da-ven-dd-kyar' 
(As. Tur.) 

Khojak, dho-jak' (Afg.) 

Khojend, dhb-jena' (As.) 

Khokand, dhO-kftnd^ (As. ) 

Khoondooz, dhon-dbz' (Cent As.) 
Khorassan, dhd-ras-saiP (Per.) 

Khotan, dhO-tan' (Cent As.) 
Khuzistan, dhb-z&-stan' (Per. ) 

Khyber Pass, dhl'ber pas (Afg.) 
Khyerpoor, khl-er-pbr'(lnd.) 

Kiachta orKiakhta, ke-kdh'til (Sib.) 
Kiang-se, kd-ang-sd' (China) 

Kiangsoo, kd-ang-sb' (China) 

Kichinev. kish-in-ef (Rus ) 
Kidderminster, kid'ddr-raia-stdr (Eng.) 
Kidwelly, kid-wel'li (Wales) 

Kiel, kdl (Prus.) 

Kielce, kd-el'tse (Rus.) 

Kienlung, kd-en-lung' (Tibet) 

Kiev, kd-yef (Rus.) 

Kllauea, ki-lou-ft'a (Sand. Isis.) 
Kilbarchan, kil-bkrdhan (Scot.) 
Kildare, kll-d&r' (Ir.) oo. 

Kilia, kdld-tt (Rus.) mouth of the Da* 
nubi,ft. 

Kllkee, kil-kd' (Ir.) 

Kilkenny, kll-ken'nl (Ir.) co. 

Killala, kil-la-ltt' (Ir.) 

Killaloe, kil-la-lb^ (Ir.) 

Killamey, klMllr'nl (Ir.) 

Killeam, kil-lem' (Scot.) 

Kllliecrankie, klMi-kranglci (Scot.) 
Kilmalcolm or Kilmacolm, Idl-ma- 
kBm'(8cot) 

Kilmarnock, kil-mkr'nok (Soot) 
KUruih, Idl-rush'dr.) 


Tite^ fXr, fat, full; mS, met, hdr, golden; pine, pin; nbte, not, mbve; tub, bpll; oil, pound; ch, chain; g, go; 
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KiUyth, kll-slth' (Scot.) 

Kimplna, kfim-prna (Bourn.) 
Kincardine, kin-kftr'din (Scot.) co. 
Kinghom, kingitiom (Scot.) 

Kinguasie, king<yu'Bi (Scot.) 

JllnroBi, kin-ros' (Scot.) co.i 
Kinsale, kin-aal^ (Ir.) 

Kintang, kin-tang^ (China) iel. 

Kin tore, kin- tor' (Scot.) 

Kintyre, kin-tlr' (Scot.) 

Kinzig, ken'tsech (Ger.) 

Kidge, ke-iiti'ga (Den.) o. 

Kiowa, ki'o-wa (U. 8.) 

Kippure, kip'yurjir.) mt. 

Kiraly, ke-raiy' (Hung.) 

Kirghiz, ker-gSz' (As.) 

Kirin-oola, ke-rSn-dltt (China) 

Kirkby - Lonsdale, k6rk - bi - lonz ' dal 
(Eng.) 

Kirkcaldy, k6r-kft'di (Scot.) 
Kirkcudbright, kCr-kd'bri (Scot.) 
Kirkebye, kerika-btl (Den.) 
Kirkintilloch, k6rk-ln-tll'lo6h (Scot.) 
Kirriemuir, klr-ri-mydri (Scot.) 
Kirsanov, kfir-sa-nof (Bus.) 

Kishenev, ke-she-nef (Bus.) 
Kiskiminetas, kis-ki-min'e-tas (U. S.) 
Kisllar, kfiz-le-ari (Bus.) 

Kissingen, kSs'ing-en (Ger.) 

Kitzbiihel, ksts'bd-el (Aust.) 
Kiung-chau-fu, ke-ung-chou-fd' (China) 
Kiusiu, kS-d'sS-d" (Jap.) wL 
Kixim, kek^BSm (Bus.) pt. 

Kiyoto, k6-y6'to (Jap.) 

Kizil Irmak, kiz'il dr-mak' (Tur.) r. 
Kizliar, kaz-ld-ari (Bus.) 

Kjallerup, kyai'le-rup (Den.) 

Kjeletz, kyerets (Bus.) 

KJerteminde, kyer-te-mSn'de (Den.) 
Kjdbenhavn, kych'bcn-houn (Den.) 
Klagenfurt, kla'gen-furt (Aust ) 
Klamath, kla'mat (U. S.) 

Klausenburg. klou'zcn-bdrg (Transyl.) 
Klausthal, klous'tai (Ger.) 
Kloppenburg, klop'pen-bdrg (Ger.) 
Klostem euburg, kids - ter - noi ' bdrg 
(Aust.) 

Klundert, klun'dert (Neth.) 
Knaresborough, narz'bu-ru (Eng.) 
Knesselaere, knes-se-ia'ra (Bel.) 
Knockmeledown, nok-mel'e-doun (Ir.) 
mt. 

Knottingley, not'ing-li (Eng.) 
Knutsford, nuts'ford (Eng.) 

Kobbe, kob'be (Cent. At.) 

Kdbeuhavu, kyeh'ben-houn (Den.) 
Kobryn, kd-brSn' (Bus.) 

Kochem, kodh'era (Ger.) 

Koediik, kd'dik (Neth.) 

Koeichoo, k6-a-chd'; almost kws-chd' 
(China) 

Kcenigsberg, kelin'dgz-berg (Ger.) 
Koevorden, kd'vor-den (Netk) 

Kohat, k6-hat' and.) 

Kohistan, kd-hSs-tan' (Beluch.) 

Kokan, k6-kan' (Cent. As.) 

Kokel, kd'kel (Transyl.) 

Koko-nor, kd-kd-nori (China) 

Kokura, kd-kd'ra (Jap.) 

Koladyne, kol'a-din (Bur ) 

Kolby, kdrbtl(Den.) 

Kdlliken, kelilhe-ken (Switz.) 

Kdln. keuln (Ger.) 

Kolobeng, kol-o-beng' (Af.) 
Kolokythia, ko-lo-ki-the'a (Gr.) 
Kolomea, kd-ld-mk'a (Aust.) 

Kolozsvar, kol-OBh.var'(l'ransyI.) 
Kolyma, kd'16-ma (Sib.) r. 

Koi^os, kom-losh' (Hung.) 

Komorn, kd-mdm'(Hung.) 

KongeW, kdng'elf (Nor.) 

Konia, kd'nS-a (As. Mi.) 

Konieh, kd'nd-e (As. Mi.) 

Kdniggratz, k^^^l'neg-gret8 (Bohem.) 
Kdnigsberg, k^'ne^-berg (Ger.) 
Kdnigsee. Ktfh'neg-zft (Ger.) 

Kdnigstein, keti'ndg-stin (wr.) 
Kdnigswinter, keh'nSgz-v6n-ter (€ier.) 
Konotop, kd'nd-top (Bus.) 
Konstantinograd, kdn-stan-td-nO-grad' 
(Bus.) 

Konstanz, kdn'stants (Ger.) 
Koomeshah, kd-md-sha' (Per.) 
Koordistan, kdr-dis-tan' (Per.) 

Kooria Mooria, kd'ri-a md'ri-a (Arab. 
Sea) tsfo. 

Kootenay, kd'te-n& (Brit. Col.) 
Kooweerup, ktt'w6-rwp (Austral.) 1. 
Kopreinitz, kd-prl'nfitsfAust.) 

Korana, kd-rh'na (Aust.) r. 
Korangamite, kd-rang'ga-m6t (Aus- 
tral.) I 

Rordofan, kor-dd-jfttn'(Af.) 

Koreniosa, kd-r&-ne'cha (Croat.) 


Komeuberg, kdrinot-berg (Aust.) 
Koronika, kd-rd-nd'ka (Bus.) 
Kororareka, kd-rd-Hl-ra'ka (N. Zd.) b. 
Kdrds, keti-rehsh' (Hung.) 

Korsabad, kor-sk-bad^ (Tur.) 

Korsdr, kdr'stjhr (pen.) 

Korvai, kor-vk'S (N. Zd.) 

Kosciusko, kos-i-us'kd (U. S.; Austral.) 
Kosel, kd'zel (Ger.) 

Kdsfeld, kehz'felt (Ger.) 

Koshtan-tau, ko8h^tan-tou(Cauo.) mt. 
Kosima, ke/sd-mk (Jap.) 

Kdslin, kehzUdn (Ger.) 

Koslow, kos-lof (Bus.) 

Kosseir, kos-sa'dr (Eg.) 

Kossovo, kos-sd'vd (Tur.) 

Kosteletz, kos'te-lets (Bohem.) 
Kostroma, kdfl-trd-Tna'(Ru8. ) 
Kotelnitsch, kd-tel-ndch' (Bus.) 

Kdthen, keti'ten (Ger.) 

Kotzebue Sound, kot'ze-byu sound 
(Alaska) 

Kouoan, kd-bkn' (Bus.) r. and 1. 
Koubinskoe, kd-bdn'skd-a (Bus.) 
Kouche, kd'cha (Turkestan) 
Koudekerke, kouMe-ker-ke(Neth.) 
Kouenlun, kd-en-lwn' (Cent. Ab.) mfs 
Kouka, ko'ka (Af.) 

Koukou-Khoto, kd-kd-dhd'td (Mong.) 
Koulfo, kol'fd(W. Af) 

Kouloi, kold-d (Bus.) r. 

Koursk, kdrsk (Bus.) 

Koushan, kd-shkn' (As.) 

Koutayeh, kd-ti'ye (As. Mi.) 

Kovitska, kd-vets'kk (Bus.) b. 

Kowno, kov'nd (Bus.) 

Kozlov, koz-ldf (Bus.) 

Krabbendijke, krab'ben-di-ke (Neth.) 
Kragerde, krk'ge-reli-e (Nor.) 
Kragujevatz or Kraguyevatz, krk-gd- 
ya'vkts (Servia) 

Krajova, krk-yd'vft (Bourn.) 

Krakow, kraTcou (Aust.) 

Kranenburg, krk'nen-borg (Ger.) 
Kranichfeld, krti'ndCh-felt (Ger.) 
Krasnoe-selo, krks-nd-a-sa'lo (Bus.) 
Krasnoiarsk, kras-nd-ykrsk' (Sib.) 
Krassova, krk-shc/vo (Hung.) 

Kraszna, krks'na (Hung.) 

Krauchthal, krouCh'tkl (Switz.) 
Krautheim, krout'him (Ger.) 

Krefeld, kr&'felt (Ger.) 

Krejanovka, kra-yk-nofkk (Bus.) 
Krementchug, kra-men-chdg' (Bus.) 
Krempe, krem'pe (Den.) 

Kreuzburg, fcroits'lidrg (Prus.) 
Kreuznach, kroits'nkdh (Ger.) 

Kriens, krd'ens (Swit ) 

Kronach, krd'nkCh (Ger.) 

Kronberg, krdn'berg (Den.) 

Kronstadt, krdn'stat (Transyl. ; Bus ) 
Krotoszyn, krd-td-shcn' (Prus. Pol.) 
Krumenau, krd'me-nou (Switz.) 
Knisenstern, krd'zen-stdm (Pac. Oc.) 
isl8. 

Krylov, kri-lor(Bu8.) 

Kuban, ko-bkn' (Bus.) r. 
Kuchuk-Kainar ji, kd - chdk - ki - nkr - jd' 
(Bus.) 

Kuilenburg, koilen-bui^ (Neth.) 
Kuinder, koin'der (Neth.) 

Kukewari, kd-ka-wk'rd (Ind.) r. 
Kul-i-kalan, kyl-e-ka-lkn' (Cent. As.) 1. 
Kuma, ko'mk Q'rariBcauc.) r. 

Kumaon or Kumaun, ku-mk'on or 
ku-moun' (Ind.) 

Kunashir, kd-nk-shdr' (Jap ) isl. 
Kunawar, ku-na-wari (Ind.) 
Kunchinjunga, kun-chin-jung'ga and.) 
mt 

Kiinzelsau, khn'tscl-zou (Ger.) 

Kuopio, kd-6'pe-d (Bus.) 

Kur, kdr (Tur.) r. 

Kurdistan, kOr-dis-tkn' (Tur. ; Per.) 
Kuriles, kyu'rilz (Pac. Oc.) isU. 
Kuriuch-Su, kb-rd-bch'sd (Bus^ r. 
Kurkara-U88U,kdr-ka'ra-U8-s5'(Dzoong.) 
Kurland, kdr^knd (Bus.) 

Kuro-Sivo, kd'rd-sdVd (Pac. Oc.) curt 
Kurrachee, ku-rk'chd (Ind.) 

Kurram or Kurrum, kurirum (Afg.) 
Kurreechane, ku-rd-chk'ne (S. Af.) 
Kurshee, kdr-shd' (Cent. As.) 

Kussery, kds'se-ri (Cent. Af.) 
KUssnacht, kCLs'nkdht (Switz.) 
Kustenji, kds-ten'Jd (Tur.) 

Ktistrin, kOs'trdn (Prus.) 

Kut, kbt (Tur,)’ 

Kutais, kd'tiB Otus.) 

Kutaiyeh, kb-H'ye (Tur.) 

Kutaya, kb-tk'yk (Tur.) 
Kutchuk-Kainarjl, kd-chUk-M-nkr-Jd' 
(Bus.) 

KUttigen, kttt'ti-gen (Switz.) 


Kyen-dwen, kyen'dwen (Bur.) r. 
Kyritz, kd'rdts (Prus.) 
Kyundoung, ks^-dung' (Bur.) 


L. 


Laaland, lolkn (Den.) isl. 

Labiau, la'bd-ou (Prus J 
Labischin, Ia-b6'sh6n (ihrus.^ 

Labrador, lab-ra-ddr' (N. Am. : Eng.) 
Labuan, Ik-bu-kn' (East. Arch.) iH. 
Lacantun, Ift-kttn-tun' (Cent. Am.) r. 
Laccadives, lak-a-divz^ (Ind. Oc.) isls. 
Lacedogna, Itt-cha-do'nya (It.) 

Lachen, la^Chen (Switz.) 

Lachine, la-shdn' (Can.) 

Lachlan, laCh'lan (Austral.) 
Lnckawannock or Lackawanna, lak-Br 
wan'nok, lak-a-wan^na (U. S.) 
Lactacunga, Ikk-tk-kbng'gk (Ecuad.) 
Ladak, la-dftk' (Cent. As.) 

Ladany, Ift-dttny' (Hung.) 

Ladoga, lkd'5-ga Otus.) 1. 

Ladoga, Ift-dd'gft (U. 8.) 

Ladrones, lk-dr6nz' (Pac. Oc.) isls. 
Laeken, Ik'ken (Bel.) 

Lagan, lag^an (Ir.) r. 

Lagartas, Ik-gkritAs (Mex.) 

Laggan, lag^gan (Scot.) 

Lagnieu, la-nyd-eii' (Pr^ 

Lagonero, Ift-g6-nft'r6 (It.) 

Lagos, ia'g6B(W. Af ; 8p. ; Mex.) 
Lagosta, la-gbs'tk (Aust.) isl. 

Laguna, lk-g5'nk (Mex.) 

Lagunilla, Itt-gO-ne^yll (Sp. ; Venez.) 
Lahadj, lH,-ha,j' (Ar.) 

Lahajan, lft-hk-ja,n' (Per.) 

Lahej, la-hei' (Ar.) 

Lahijan, Ift-nS-jan' (Per.) 

Laholm, l^'holm (Swe.) 

Lahore, Ift-hori (Ind.) 

Lahul, la-hbl' (Ind.) 

Laibach, li'bach (Aust.) 

Lalita-patan, la-ld-ta-pU-tlln' (Ind.) 

La Mancha, la man'cha (Sp.) 
Lambalamfipa, lam-balam-fd'pa (Af) 
mte. 

Lambayeque, lam-ba-ye'ke (Peru) 
Lambesc, loh-besk' (Fr.) 

Lambeth, lam'beth (Eng.) 

Lamego, la-ma'go (Portr) 

Lamlash, lam-lash' (Scot.) 
Lammermoor, lam-mdr-mbri (Scot. )mte. 
Larao, la'md (E. At.) 

Lamone, la-mo'na at.) r. 

Lampara, lam-pa'ra (Cent. Am.) 1. 
Lampedusa, lam-pa-db'sa (Medit.) isl. 
Lampertheim, lam'pert-him (Ger.) 
Lampeter, lam'pe-tCr (Eng ) 
Lamporecchio, lam-p6-rak'kS-6 (It.) 
Larasaki, lam'sa-kd (As. Mi.) 

Lanark, lan'ark (Scot.) 

Lancashire, lang'ka-shir or langHca- 
shCr (Eng.) 

Lancaster, langTtas-tCr (Eng.) b. 
Lanciano, liln-chh'nd (It.) 

Landeron, loh-de-r6h' (Switz.) 

Landes, lofid (Fr.) cUp. 

Landivisian, loh-dd-vd-zd-oh' (Fr.) 
Landrecies, loft-dr-sg' (Fr.) 

Landriano, llln-drS-a'nd (It.) 
Landscrona, Iftns-krd'na (Swe.) pt 
Landshut, Ittndz'hbt (Ger. ; Prus ) 
Landstuhl, land'stOl (Ger.) 

Langeac, loh-zhak' (Fr.) 

Langeais, loh-zha' (Fr.) 

Langeland, lang'e-lkn (Den.) isl. 
Langenaes, lanj^e-nSLz (Nor.) 

Langenau, laug'e-nou (Ger.) 
Langenbielau, lang-en-b6'lou (Prus.) 
Langenbriicken, lang-en-brOk'en (Ger.) 
Langensalza, lang-en-zai'tsa (Prus.) 
Langenschwalbach, lang-en-shvai'bk^h 
(Ger.) 

Langenthal, lan^en-tal (Switz.) 
Langholm, lang^m (Scot.) 

Langden, lang'eb-en (Nor.) isl. 
Langogne, lofi-gon'ye (Fr.) 

Langres, lohgr (Fr.) 

Languedoc, lofi-ge-dok' (Fr.) 
liUnjaron, lan-Cha-ron' (Sp.) 

Lannlles, lan-nfil' (PrJ 
Lannion, Ian-n6-6h' (Fr.) 

Lannoy, lan-nwft' ^Fr.) 

Lansingburg. lans'ing-bSig (U. S.) 
Lanslebourg, loii-16-bttr' (Fr.) 
LantadiU^ lan-ta-fHSnya (Sp.) 
Lantwit-Major, lan'twit-mk-jor (W alei) 
Lanusei, la-nO-sa'e (Sardin.) 

Lanzarote, lan-sa-r^ta (Can. Isls.) isL 


J, Job; y, yes; VH, eAen; th, thin; zh, azure. 


French, vde, bttt; bldli, neXif; ft, on. 


German, dh, nacAt 
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Laon, (Pr.) 

Laos. (rat Fen.) 

La Plata, Itt pltt'ta. (8. Am.) r. 

Laramie, lto^-me(U. S.) 

LaranjeiraB, l^ito-zhft'e-ras (Braz.) 
Largenti^re, lUr-zhoft-tiAr' (jh*.) 
Larfno, ItUre'nO (It) 

Larissa, Itt-rfis'sft (Or.) 

Laristan, la-rSs-t&n' (Per.) 

Larkhaua, l&r-kha'na (Ina) 

Lame, Ikra (Ir.) 

Lamica or Lamaca, Ikr'nl-ka, UU/na-ka 
(Ttir.) 

Laroles, Itt-rdles (8p.) 

Larraga, lar-rtt'gft (Sp.) 

Lasalle, ItL-zkl' ^r.) 

LasOe, Ill'seli-e ^en.) wZ. 

Laswaree, Iks-wa'rS (Ind.) 

Latakia, la-ta-ke^a (Tur.) 

Laterlna, la-ta-rt'nk (It) 

Latorcza. la-tort^so (Hung.>r. 

Lattai, lat-tl' (Fiji Isla) wi. 

Lattakoo, lat-WkO'(^S. Af.) 

Laubach, loua>a6h (Oer.) 

Lauban, loul!>an (Frus.) 

Lauchstadt, louch'stat (Oer.) 
Lauderdale, la'ddr>dal(Scot.) 
Lauenbui^, lou'en-bbrg (Ger.) 

Lauffen, louffen (Switz ) 

Laughanie, la-gttr'n6 (Wales) 
Laujar-de-Andarax, loa*cbtlrde4ln*da- 
raeh (Sp.) 

Launceston, lans'ton (Eng. ; Tasm.) 
Laupersweil, lou'perz-vil (Switz.) 
Lauraguais, Ib-rk-gk' (Fr.) 

Laurencekirk, la'rens-kdrk (Scot.) 
Lauricocba, lou-re*ko'chtt (Peru) 
Lausanne, Id-zku' (Switz.) 

Lausitz, lou-zets^ (n.) 

Laut, lout (East Arch.) 
Lauterbrunnenjou'ter-br^n-en (Switz.) 
Lauven, lou'ven (Nor.) r. 

Lauwer Zee, louVer za(Neth.) 

Layagna, ia-va'i]^a (It) 

Lavaur, la-vdr' (BY.) 

Lavoro, la-v6'r6 (It) 

Laros, la'vbs (Port.) 

Laxa, m'6ha (Chile) r. 

Laybach, U^ach (Aust) 

Lazzaro, San, sAn lad'ztl-rb (It.) r. 
Leadhills, led'hilz (Scot) 

Leamington, lem^ing-ton (Eng.) 
LeaO'tong, l$-a-5*tong', almost lyou* 
tong' (China) 

Lean, 16 (fel.) 

Lebanon, leb'a-non (Pal.) mt. 

Lebida, leb'i-da (N. Af.) 

Lebrija, la-br6'6hU (Sp.) 

Lecce, lat'cha (It) 

Leccio, lat'chd (It) 

Lechhausen, leChTiouz-^n (Oer.) 
Lectoure, l&k-tbr' (Fr ) 

Leczna, lech'ua (Bus Pol ) 

Ledafla, le>da'nya(3p.) 

Leende, lan'de (Neth.) 

Leersura, lar'sum (Neth.) 

Leeu warden, Is'u-y&r-dcn (Neth.) 
Leeuwen, la'p-ven (BeL) 

Leeuwin’s Land, la'n-winz or ly^'lnz 
land (Austral.) 

Leganes, le-gk'nes (Sp.) 

Legnago, la-nytt'g6 (It) 

Lemano, l&-nya'n6 (It) 

Lene, la'e (Ger.) 

Lehigh, ie1i! (U. 8.) 

Lehota, la-h5^to (Hung.) 

Leibnitz, llb'nSta (Aust.) 

Leicester, les'ter (Eng.) 

Leiden, ll'den (Neth.) 

Leigh, 16 (Eng. ) 

Leighton, iB'ton (TI. 8.) 

Leighton 'Buzzard, la'ton boz'zSrd 

Lein^n^^, lln'lng-en (Ger.) 

Leinst^, len'ster (Ir.) mt. 

Leipzig, llp'tseg or li^tseCh (Ger.) 

Leiria, lAfi-re'a (Port.) 

Leith, 19th (Scot) 

Leitmeritz, llt'nie>r9ts (Bohem.) 
Leitomischel, Il-t6-m9'shel (Bohem.) 
Leitrim, 19'trim (Ir.) go. 

Leixlip, laslip (Ir.) 

Lekkerkerk, lekTier-kerk (Neth.) 

Leman or Lemanns, lem'an, I9>ma'nu8 
(Switz.)/. 

Lena, Is'ntt; Bus, pron. ly&'ntt (Sib.) 
Lenawee, len'a-yre (U. 8.) 

Lendinara, l&n-d9'nk'ra(Ii) 

Lengenfeld, leng'en-felt|(Ger.) 

Len^an, leng'nou (Switz.) 

Lennox, len'noks (Scot) 

Lennoxtown, len'noka-toun (Scot.) 
Lenoir, le-nbr' (XT, 8.) 

Lentini, Iin*t9'n9 (It.) 


Lenzen, len'tsen (Prus.) 

Leobadda, li^A-bad'da (W. Af.) 
LeobsohUtz, l&'ob-shat8'(Prus.) 
Leogane, Ui-O^gAn' (W. Ind.) 
Leominster, lem'stw(Eng.); lem'ins-tdr 
(U. S.) 

Leon, le-&n' (Sp.;Mex.) 

Leonard’s, 8^ s&nt, colloquially slut 
len'Ardz (Eng.) 

Leonessa, l&'b-nas’sA (It) 

Leonforte, l&-&n>f6r't& ^t.) 

Leonil, Ift-b-nsr (Braz.) 

Leopoldshafen. ia'6-i)6ldz-ha-f«n (Ger.) 
Leopoldstadt, la'6<p51d'Stat (Aust.) 
Leova, la-6'yA(Tur.) 

Lepanto, la-pAn't6 (Gr.) 

Lepseny, lep-shAny^ (Hung.) 

Le Puy, le pw6 (Fr.) 

Lequeitio, lA-ke'6*t6-6 (Sp.) 
Lerchenfeld, ler'Chen-felt (Aust.) 
Lerici, ler'i-chS (It) 

Lerida, leFi-dii (Sp.) 

Lerwick, Wr'wik or IdFik (Scot) 

Lea Andelys, laz ohd-le' (Br.) 

Lescar, lA-kkr' (Fr.) 

Lesghis, Ie8-gh9z' (Cauc.) 

Lesignano, la-sC-nyft'nb (It.) 

Lesina, l&a'6-na (Dalmat) 

Lesmahagow, leS'mA-ha'g& (Scot) 
Lesneven, las-ne-vaft' (Fr.) 

Le Sueur, le sp'dr (II. S.) 

Letitchev, la-te-chef' (Bus ) 
Letterkenny, let-tdr'ken'ni (Ir.) 
Lettowitz, lat'tb-vets (Aust) 

Letur, le-tdi’' (Sp.) 

Letyczew, l&-t6-chef (Bus.) 

Lenca, Capo di, kA'p6 de (It.) 

Leucadia, lyq-ka'di-a (Ion. Isis.) 
Leuchars, lybCh'Arz (^ot.) 
Leuchtenberg, loi6h'ten-berg (Gter.) 
Leuk, loik (Switz.) 

Leukerbad. loi'ker-bAd (Switz.) 
Leutomischel, loi-t6-m^shel (Bohem.) 
Leutschau, loit'shou (Hung.) 

Leuze, 1^'za (Bel.) 

Levanger, lA-vang'ger (Nor.) 

Levant, le-vant' 

Levante, la-vAn'tA (It.) 

Levantina, la-v&n<te'nH (Switz.) 
Levanzo, la-vAn'tsO (It) ial 
Leven, le'ven (Eng. ; Scot^ 

Levizzano, lA-vet-tsA'nd (It.) 

Levkosia, Ief-k6-z6'a (Cyprus) 

Levroux, la*vrb'(BY.) 

Levuka, le-vb'ka (Biji Isis.) 

Lewes, lyp'es (Eng ) 

Lewis, lyu'is (Scot) isl. 

Lewisham, lu'ish-am (Eng ) 

Lexington, leks'ing-ton (U. S.) 

Leyden, li'den (Neth.) 

Leyderdorp, li'der-dorp (Neth.) 

Leyland, laland (Eng.) 

Leymuiden, li-moi'dm (Neth.) 

Leyte, la'e-ta (Philip.) isl. 

Lezuza, la-thbHha (Sp ) 

Libadia, liv-a*THe'a (Gr.) 

Libanus, lib'a-nus (Tur.) mt 
Liberia, li-be'ri-a (W. Af.) 

Libertad, le-ber-taTii' (Peru) 

Liboume, le-bbrii' (BY.) 

Libyan (Desert), lib'i-an (Af.) 

LIcnfleld, lich'feld (Eng ) 

Lichtenau, leCh'te*nou (Ger.) 
Lichtensteig, IbCh'ten-stig (Switz.) 
Licordia, le-k6r'de>fl (It.) 

Licosa, 16-ko'sa (It.) 

Liddesdale, lid'dez-dal (Scot.) 

LidkOping, l§d-ty(Jbp'ing (Swe.) 
Lieberose, 19-be-r6'za (ftus.) 
Liechtenstein, I96h'ten-stm (Ger.) 

Li6ge, 19-azh' (Bel.) 

Liegnitz, Igg'nets or ISCh’nets (Ger.) 
Lierre or Ller, 16-ar'(BeL) 

Liestal, Igs'tAl (Switz.) 

Lietor, 16-e-t6r (Sp.) 

Llflfey, liffl (Ir.) 

Lifland, IdHknd (Bus.) 

Lifu, 16'fO (S. Pac. Oc.) */. 

Lignidres, Ifi-nyd-ar' (Fr.) 

Llgny, 19-ny9' (BY.) 

Liim Fjord, Ifim'fydr (Den.) g. 

Likhvin, IdCh'vln (Bus ) 

Lille, isi (BY.) 

Llllebonne, lll-bon' (BY.) 

Lillers, 191-lyA' or W-yft' (fr.) 

Lillo, Ifil'lyd (Sp.) 

Lima, 16'mtt (Peru); li'ma (U. S.) 

Limaii, 19*mA-r9' (Chile) r. 

Limassol, 19>mAsMK)l' (C^rus) 

Llmbourg, lafi-bbr' OJeL) 

Limburg, Idm'bOn ^r.) 

Limerick, lim'e-rik (Ir.) oo. 

Limmat, lem'mkt (Switz.) r. 

Limoges, 19-mdzh' (Fr.) 


Llmone, le^rnd'aftflt) 

Limosani, l9-m6^'ne Qt.) 

Limousin, l9-mb>zafi' (BY.) 

Limoux, le-mb' (FrO 
Limpopo, llm-p6'po (Af.) r. 

Linares, 19-nA'res (Sp. ; Chile) 

Lincoln, ling'kon (E^.) 

Lindenau, l9n'ds-nou (Ger.) 

Lingayen, 16n-gA-yen' (Philip.) 

Lingen or Linga,l9ng'gen, l9ng'ga (East.- 
Arch.) isl. 

Lingen, I9ng'en (Ger.) 

Llnkbping, len-ty»ihpqng (Swe.) 
Linlithgow, lin-lith^5 ^cot.) 

Linnhe, Loch, lo6h lin'ni (Scot.) 
Lintthal, lent'tAl (Switz.) 

Linyantl, lin-yan'tC (S. Af.) 

Linz, I9nts (Ger.) 

Lion, (Fr.) 

Llpari, T' " 

Lipcse, 

Lipnicza, 1 
Liria, le'r9-A (SpJ 
Lisbon, liz'bon (Port.) 

Lisburn, lis’bdm (Ir.) 

Liscia, iS'shk (It.) 

Lisleux, l^z6-eh' (Fr.) 

Liskeard, lis-kard' (Eng.) 

Lisle, 161 (Fr.) 

Lismore, llz-m6r' (Scot.) isl., (Ir.) fn.; 

lis'm6r(U. S.) v ^ > 

Listowel, Us-td'el (Ir.) 

Lithada, l§'thtt'dA (Gr. ) c. 

Lithang, 16-thang' (Tibet) 

Lithuania, li-thyp-a'ni*a (Bus.) 
Littlehampton, Ift-el-hamp'ton (Eng.) 
Littorale, lit>t6-rft'la(Au8t) 

Liusne or Ljusne, lybs'na (Swe.) 
Livadia, liv-a-THe'a (Gr.) 

Livenza, 16-van'tsA (It.) r. 

Liverpool, liv'6r-pbl (Eng ) 

Livonia, l6-v6'nl-a (Bus.) g 
Livorno, le-vdr'nd (It ) 

Liwumba, li-wum'ba (Af. ) r. 

Lizard (Point), liz'ftrd (Eng.) 

Ljusan, lyd'sAn (Swe.) r. 

Llandaff, lan-daf (W ales) 
Llandeilo-B'aur, lan-di'lo-four (Wales) 
Llandovery, lan-duv'e-ri (W’^ales) 
Llandudno, lan-did'nO (wales) 

LlaneUy, la-nelli (Wales) 
Llanerchymedd, la*n6r-6hu'meTH 
(Wales) 

Llanes, lyA-nes' (Sp.) 

Llangadock, lan-ga-dok' (Wales) 
Llangollen, lan-gol'len; Welsh pron. 

tlan-goth'len (M'ales) 

Llanidloes, la-nid^os (Wales) 

Llano Estacado, lyii'n6e8-tk'kA'd6(IJ.S.) 
Llanos, IvA'nos (S. Am ) 

Llanos de Chaco, lya'nSs de chA'ko 
(S. Am.) 

Llanquihue, lyAn-k§'wa (Chile) 
Llanrwst, lan-rbst' (Eng.) 

Llantrisseut, lan-tris'sent (Wales) 
Llerena, lye-re’nU (Sp.) 

Llerona, lye-r6'na (Sp.) 

Llobregat, lyd-bre-gat' (Sp.) 
Llummayor, lywm-mli-yor' (Sp.) 
lioando, 16-ttnu6 (W. Af ) 

Loango, l6-ang'g6 (Af.) 

Loano, l6-ii'n5(J[t) 

Lbbau, leu'bou (Ger.) 

Lbbejan, leVbe-ykn (Prus.) 

Lob-Nor, lob-nor' (Cent. As.) 1. 

Lobositz, Id'bb-sets (Bohem.) 

Lochaber, lo6h*A'b6r (Scot.) 

Lochem, lo'Chem (Neth.) 

Loches, Idsh (BY.) 

Lochgilphead, loCh-giln'hed (Scot.) 
Lochgoflhead, loCh-goiThed (Scot.) 
Lochfnvar, loCh-in-vAF (Scot) 
Lochmaben, lo6h>m&'bsn (Scot.) 
Lochwinnoch, lo6h-wln'no6h; popu- 
larly, lo6h'«n-yu6h (Scot.) 

Lockerby, lok'6r*bi (Scot.) 

Lode, 16'kl (Switz.) 

Lbd, iCbd (Hung.) 

Loddon, lod'don (Eug.) 

Lodomir, 16<d6-m6r' (Aust.) 

Loehoe, Ib'hb (Celebes) 

Loenen, Ib'nen (Neth.) 

Lofodden, lo-foaden ONor.) Uls. 
Logazohy, ld-gA>z6'hi (W. Af.) 

Logroho, 16-gr6'ny6 (Sp.) 

Logrosan, Id-grd-sAn' (Sp.) 

Loheia, Ib-hft^tt (Ar.) 

Loir, Iwftr (BY.) r. 

Loire, Iwgr (Fr.I^r. 

Lolret, Iwg-rft' (BY.) 

Loir-et-Cher, lw#r4-shftr' (Fr.) dsp. 
Loltz, 16-6ts' (]^s.) 

Lola or Loxa, 16'6kA (Sp.) 

LoJano,ld-ya'n9at) 


Fftte, fkr, fat, full; in9, met, h9r, goldan; pine, pin; nbte, not. mbve; tub, bull; oil, pound; oh, oAain; 
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Lok«ren, lyk^-wn (BeL) 
LoUara,WMtt'rtl(Ind.) 

Lombardy, lom'bkr-di (It.) 

Lomblem, Idm-blem' (Bait Arch.) iO. 
Lombok, I6m-bok' (East Arch.) isl 
LomelUna, 16-m&l-l6'na (It) 

Lomond, 15'mond (Scot) 

Lomza, lOm^zha (Bus.) 

Lonato, 15-na't6 (It) 

London, lun'dun (Eng.) 

Londonderry, lun^dun-de-ri (Ir.) 
Longarone, ldn'ga-rd'n& (It.) 

Longford, long'ford (Ir.) co. 
Longlumeau, 16h-zhu-m6'(Fr.) 
Longton, long'ton (Eng.) 

Longwy, 16h-ve' (Fr.) 

Lonigo, 16-ns'g6 (It) 

Lonneker, lon'ne-ker (Neth.) 

Lons le Saulnier, 16fi 16 sd-ng-fi.' (Fr.) 
Xoochrlsty, 15-6hr6s't6 (Bel.) 

Loodiana, lO-de-tt'ntt (Ind.) 
Lootenhalle, IS-ten-hane (BeL) 

Lopez, 16'pez (W. Af.) c. 

Lorenzo Marquez, 16-reu'z6 mkr-kez' 
(S. An 

Loreto orLoretto, 16-ra'to, Id-rkttd (It.) 
Lorient, 16-re-oft' (Fr.) 

Los Angeles, Ids an'je-les (U. S.) 
Lossini, l68-g6'n6 (It j isl 
Ldssnltz, le'hs'ngts ((ier.) 

Lostwithiel, lost-with'el (Eng.) 

Lot, 16 or lot (Fr.) 

Lot-et-Oaronne, 16t-&-ga-ron' (Fr.) 
Lothian, Id'THi-an (Scot) 

Loudoun, lou'dun (Scot; U. S.) 
Loudun, 16-duft' (Fr.) 

Louga, 16'ga (Bus.) 

Lougan, lou'gkn (Nor.) r. 

Loughans, Id-goh' (’Fr.) 

Loughborough, lurbu-ru (Eng.) 

Lough Neagh, lo6h na; locally, n&'adh 
(Ir.) 

Loughrea, lo6h-ra' (Ir.) 

Louis, St. , sant, colloquially sint 161s 
(U. S.) 

Louisburg, Idls-bdrg (Cape Breton) 
Louisiade, 16-6-z6-ttd' (S. Pac. Oc.) isls. 
Louisiana, 16-6z-i-a'na (U. S.) 
Louisville, I6'is-vil (U. S.) 

Lourdes, 16rd (Fr.) 

Louren90, SSo, souft Id-ren'sd (Port.) 
Louristan, l6-r6s-tttn' (Per.) 

Louth, louth (Ir.) co. 

Louvain, 16-vah' (Bel.) 

Louven, lou'ven (Nor.) r. 

Xouviers, 16-v6-a' (Fr.) 

Lovatz, Id-vats' (Bulg.) 

Lovere, 16-va'ra (It) 

Lovisa, Id-ve'za (Bus.) 

Lowell, 16'el (U. 8.) 

Ldwenberg, leh'vcn-berg (Prus.) 

Lowes or Lows (Loch of the), louz 
(Scot) 

Lowestoft 16'stoft or Id'e-stoft (Eng.) 
liOwicz, Id'vich (Bus.) 

Lowndes, loundz (U. S.) 

Loxa or Loja, Id'ohtt (Sp.; Ecuad.) 
Loyola, lo-y61ft (Sp.) 

Lozdre, 16-z&r'(Fr.) 

Lualaba, Iq-a-la'ba (Af.) r. 

Luapula, lu-a-pdla (Af.) r. 

Liibeck, Ih'bek (Ger.) 

Lubina, 16-b6'no (Hung.) 

Lublin, lub'lin (Bus.) 

Lubnaig, Loch, lo6h Iqb'n&g (Soot.) 
Lucayos, lu-k!'ds (W. Ind.) isls. 

Lucea, lu-sS'a (Jam.) 

Lucena, 16'the'ntt (Sp.) 

Lucera, Ib-chk'rk (It) 

Lucerne, lu-s6m'; Ft. pron. Ih-sem'; 
Germ. Lucem or Luzern, Ib'tsem 
(Switz.) 

Luchow, 16'6h6 (Ger.) 

Luckipoor, luk-e-p6r (Ind.) 

Lucknow, luk^nou (Ina.) 

Ludamar, Ib'da-mkr (Cent. Af.) 
Ludlow, ludld (Eng.) 

Ludwigshafen. Ibd'vegs-httf-en (Ger.) 
Lugano, 16-ga'n6 (It) 

Lugar, 16'sfttr (Scot.) 

Luraaqulua, lug-na-kwU^a (Ir.) 

Luis, San, sAn 16-68' (Azg. Bep.) 

Lukar, 16-kAr' (Bus.) isl 
Lukuga, lu-k6'ga (Af.) r. 

Lulea, 16'la-6 (Swe.) 

Lumbreras, Ibm-bre'rAs ( _ 
Lumphanan, lum-fan'an (B 
Lund. 16nd (Swe.) 

Llineburg, lu'ne-b6rg (Ger.) 

LungviUe, ld-n&-v61' (^.) 

Lungem, lung'dm (SwKz.) 

Lupata, lu-prtA (Af.) mts. 

Lurgan, lur'gan (Ir.) 

Lunitan, 16>r6s-tkn^(Per.) 


cot) 


Lusignan, lh-z6-nyoii' (Fr.) 

Lusigny, 16-z6-nye'(Fr.) 

Luss, lus (Soot.) 

Lussn^u (San), 16s-86r-j6' (It.) 
Ltltjenburg, Iht'yen-bbrg (^Den.) 
Lutomirsk, Ib-td-mdrsk' (Bus.) 

Luton, lu'ton (Eng.) 

Liitzen, Iht'sen (Ger.) 

Luvino, Ib-vd'nd (It.) 

Luxembourg, ltik-soh-b6r^ (Bel.) 
Luxeuil, IttK-seh-el'ye or Itlk-s6h-6'y0 
(Fr.) 

Luzern, 16'tsem (Switz.) 

Luzerne, lu-z6m' (U. S.) 

Luzia, Santa, sAn^tA 16-sd'A (Braz.) 
Luzon, 16-zdn'; Span. pron. 16-th6n' 
(Philip.) isl 
Lybster, lib'stdr (Scot) 

Lycoming, ll-kom'ing (U. 8.) 
Lykabettoa, 16-ka-bet'tos (Gr.) 
Lyme-Begis, Um-rd'Jis (Eng.) 
Lymington, limlng-ton (Eng.) 
Lynchburg, linchlierg (U. S.) 

Lyngaas, Idn'gds (Den.) 

Lyngby, Idng^ti (Den.) 

Lynn-Begis, lin-r6'jis (Eng.) 

Lyon, 16-dfi' (Fr.) 

Lyonnais, le-6n-n&''(Fr.) 

Lys, 16s (Fr.) n 
Lyttelton, Ut'tel-ton (N. Zd.) 


M. 


Maartensdiik, mAr'tenz-dIk (Neth.) 
Maas, mAs (Neth.) r. 

Maassluis, mAs'slois (Neth.) 
Maastricht, mAs'tredht (Neth.) 

Macao, mA-kou' (China) 

Macapa, mA-kA-pA' (Braz.) 

Maccassar. mAk-kAs'sAr ((Jelebes) 
Macclesfield, mak'klz-f61d (Eng.) 
Macerata, mA-chA-rA'tA (It. ) 

Machias, ma-chf as (U. S.) 
Machynlleth, mA-6hun'tleth (Wales) 
Mackinaw or Mackinac, mak'i-nft (U.8.) 
Macomb, ma-k6m' (U. 8 ) 

Macotera, mA-kd-te'rA (Sp.) 

Macquarie, mak-kwo'ri (Austral.) 
Macronisi, mA-krd-n6'se (Gr.) isl 
Macroom, mA-kr6m'(Ir.) 

Macullah, mA-kul'lah (Ar.) 
Madagascar, mA-dA-gAsliAr (At ) isl 
Madawaska, ma-da-waslca (U. S.) 
Maddallena, mAd-dAl-la'nA (It.) isl 
Maddehjee, mAd-deh-J6' (Ind.) 
Madeira, ma-d6'ra; Port pron. mA-da'- 
e-ra (At.) isl 

Madioen, raA'di-6n (Java) 
Madiicosemah, mad-ji-k6-s6'ma (N. 

Pac. Oc.) isls. 

Madras, ma dras' (Ind.) 

Madrid, ma-drid'; Span. pron. mA- 
THreTH' (Sp.); mad'rid (IT. S.) 
Madridejos, mA-THre-THe'Chos (Sp.) 
Madrofiera, mA-?'Hr6-nye'rA(8p.) 
Madura, mA-dO'rA (Ind. ; East Arch.) 
Maelstroem, mal'strehm (Nor.) 
Maeseyck, mAzlk (Bel.) 

Maestricht, mA8'tr66ht (Neth.) 
Magadino, mA-gA-d6'n6 (Switz.) 
Magadoxo, mA-gA-dok'sfi ; Port. pron. 

mA-gA-dfi'shd (E. Af.) 

Magalhaens, mA-gA-lvA'ens (S. Am) str. 
Magdala, mag-dAla (Abyss ) ft. 
Magdalena, mAg-dA-le'nA (Col.) 
Magdeburg, mAg'de-b6rg (Prus.) 
Magellan, ma-geHan (S. Am.) str. 
Magenta, mA-jen'tA (It) 

Magerbe, mA'ge-reh-e (Nor.) 

Maggiore, mA-J6'ra (It) I 
Magherafelt mA6h-er-a-felt'(Ir.) 
Magnisi, roA-ny6'z6 (Sic.) 
Mahabaloshwur, ma-hA'bul-esh-wur 

Mah?bal?pooram, mA-hA-ba-16-pu-rAm' 

Hahanu^dy, ma-hA"nud'di (Ind.) r. 
Mah6, ma-h&' (Ind. ) <n. ; (Seychelles) isl 
Mahmoudieh, mA-m6-de'e (Eg.) 
Mahon, mA-6n' (Minorca) 

Mahora, mA-6'rA(Sp.) 

Mahrah, mAh'rah (Arab.) 

MAhren, m&'ren (Aust) 
Mailleraye,mal-lye-r&' or mA-ye-rA' (Fr. ) 
Main, min (Oer.) r. 

Maintenon, mah-te-n6fi' (Fr.) 

Mainz, mints, (Ger,) 

Majorca, ma-jorlcA; Span. Mallorca, 
mAl-yor'kA (Mediterr.) isl 
Majunga, mA-jun'gA (Madagas.) 


Makadishu, mA-kA-dfi'shb (E. Af.) 
Makian, mA-k6-An' (Bast Arch.) wL 
Makoqueta, mA-kok'e-ta (U. S.) 
Malabar, mA-lA-bAr' (ind.) 

Malacca, ma-lak'ka (Ind.) 

Maladetta, mA-lA-det'tA (Pyrenees) mt, 
Malaga, mAlA-^ (Sp.) 

Mal^de, ma-fa-hid' (Ir.) 

MAlar, m&'lAr; Swediw, MAlaren, m&'- 
lAr-en (Swe.) I 

Malay, mA-lA' (East Pen.) pan. 

Malden, rngl'dan (U. S.) tns. ; (Pac. Oc.) 
isl 

Maidive, mal-div' (Ind.) isl 
Maldonado, mAl-do-nA'dd (Urug.) 
Malesherbes, mAl-zerb' (Fr.) 
Malmaison, roAl-mA-z6fr (Fr.) 
Malraedy, mAl'me-de (Prus.) 
Malmesbury, mAmz'be-ri (Eng.) 

MalmO, mAl'meti (Swe.) 

Malrobhus, mAl'me1i-h6s (Swe.) 
Malpartida, mAl-pAr-t6'7HA (Sp.) 
Malplaquet, mAl-pla.kA'(Fr.) 

Malta, mgrta (Medit. Sea) isl. 

Malton, mgl'ton (Eng.) 

Maluti, mA-lO'te (8. Af.) mts, 

Malvaglia, mAl-vA'lyA (Switz.) 

Malvern, mAl'v6m (Eng.) 

Malwa, mAl'wA (Ind.) 

Mamore, mA-mo-rft' (8. Am.) r. 
Mamuni, mA-m6'n6 (Braz.) 

Manaar, mA-nAr' (Cevlon) 

Monacor, mA-nA-k6r'(Sp.) 

Managua, mA-nA'gwA (Cent. Am.) 
Manakau, mA-nA-kA'u (N. Zd.) 
Manasarowar, mA-nA-sA-rd-wAr' (Tibet) 

Manawatu, mA-nA-wA-t6' (N. Zd.) r. 
Mancha Beal, mAn'chA re-Al' (Sp.) 
Manche, La, lA mohsh (Fr.) dep. 
Manchester, man'ches-t6r (Eng.) 
Manchooria, mAn-ch6'ri-a (Chhia) 
Mandalay, man'da-l& (Bur.) 

Mandara, mau-dA'ra (Af.) 

Mandavee, mAn-dA-v6'(Ind.) 

Mandingo, man-ding'go (Af.) 
Manfredonia, mAn-fra-d6'n6-A (It) 
Mangaia, mAn-gA'yA (S. Pac. Oc.) id. 
Mangalore, mAn-gA-16r'(lnd.) 

Mangola, mAn-g6'la (East Arch.) isl 
Manhattan, man-hat'tan (U. S.) 
Maniago, mA-nA-A'gd (It.) 

Manilla, ma-niHa; Span. Manila, niA- 
ni'lA.CPhilip.) 

Maniluki, man-i-16'k6 (Pac. Oc.) id, 
Manisa, mA-ne'sA (As. Tur.) 

Manitoba, man'i-to-bA" (Can.) 
Manitoulin, ma-ni-t6'lin or man-l-t6- 
]6n' (Can.) isls. 

Manitowoc, man'i-t6-wok" (U. S.) 
Mannheim, mAu'him (Ger.) 

Manoe, mA'ne\i-e (Den.) isl. 

Manosque, mA-ndsk' (Fr.) 

Manresa, mAn-re'sA (Sp.) 

Mans, Le, 16 moh (FrO 
Mansura, mAn-sO'ra (Eg.) 

Mantinia, man-ti-ne'a (Gr.) 
Mantiqueira,m An- t6-k&'6-r A(Braz. )mts. 
Mantua, mAn'tyn-A; Ital Mantova, 
mAn'td-va (It) 

Manyuema, man-yu-a'ma (Af.) 
Manzanares, mAn-thA-nA'res (Sp ) 
Manzanillo, mAn-thA-n6l'lyd; in Mexico 
pronounced mAn-BA-n61'lyd(Sp. and 
Mex.) 

Maouna, ma-d'na (S. Pac. Oc.) 

Mapimi, mA-p6'm6 (Mex.) 

Mapoota, mA-p6'ta (E. Ai.) r. 
Maquoketa, ma-kokVta (U. S.) 
Manuiaibo, mA-rA-kA'6-bd (S. Am.) 
Maragogipe, mA-rA-gd-zh6'pa (Braz.) 
Marajo, mA-rA-zhd' (Braz.) isl. 
Maranham, mA-rAn-yam'; Portug. Mar- 
anhAo. mA-rA-nyouh (Braz.) 
Marathonisi, ma-ra-thon-6'86 ((ir.) 
Maravaca, xnA-rA-vA'kA (Venez.) mt 
Marazion, ma-rA'zi-on 
March, inAr6h (Aust.) r. 

Marchena, mAr-che'nA (Sp.) 

Marciano, mAr-chA'nd (It.) mt. 
Marcigny, mAr-se-nyd' (Fr. ) 
Marckolsheim, mAr^dlz-hlm (€ler.) 
Marcolez, mAr-kd-la' (Fr.) 

Marecchia, mA-rek'kd-A (It) 

Maree, Loch, lo6h ma-r6 (Scot.) 
Maremma, mA-rAm'mA (It.) 

Marengo, mA-r&n'gd (It) 

Mareous, ma-r6-d^is (Eg.) I 
Margarita, mAr-gA-id'k (S. Am.) id. 
Margate, mArigAt or mAriget (Eng.) 
Margharita, mAr-gA-rd'tA (Gr.) 

Maria, Sta, sAn'tA mA-r6'A (Sp.) 
Mariager, mA-rd-A'ger (Den.) 

Marianna, mA-rd-An'nA (Braz.) 


job; y, azure. 


French, vfie, bttt; bl6h, nelif; t, on. Gennan, 6h, naoAt 
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Mftiianne, (As.) itla. 

Mgria-Therealenstodt, mi-rd'tt-tfi-rft'zd- 
en-stat (HungO 
Maribo, nitt'r$-b<J (Den.) 

Marie Galante,mtt’r6^ga’lo&t'(W. Ind.) 
isl. 

Marienbad, mft-rd'en-b&d (Auat.) 
Marienbarg, mft-rd'en-bbrg (Ger.) 
Marienweraer, niil-rd'en-vera-er(jPruB.) 
Mariestad, mft-rd^&-8Ud (Swe.) 
Marietta, mA-rd-et'ta (V. S.) 
Marigliano, m&-r61-yrnd (It.) 

Marinha, ma-r6'nya (Port) 

Marino, mft-rd'nd (It. ; Veuez.) 
Mariposa, mar-l-po'sa (U. S.) 

Mariquita, ma-re-kSU (Col.) 

Maritimo, ma're'tS-md (it) 

Maritza, ma-rdtatt (Tur.) r. 
Marlborough, marrbu-ru or mallbu-ru 
(Eng.); marll)u-ru (U. 8.) 

Marlow, mar^ld (Eng.) 

Marmirolo, mar-me-rdlo (It.) 
Marmora, mar'md-ra (Tor.) sea 
Marmontier, mar-mb-te-a' (Fr.) 

Maroni, ma-r6-n€' (Guiana) r. 

Maros, ma'rosh (Hung.) r. 

Marostica, ma-ros'te-ka (It ) 

Marowyne, mar-o-win' (Guiani^ n 
Marquesas, mar-k&'sas (S. Pac. Oc.) isls. 
Marsala, mar-sft'ia (Sic.) 

Marseilles, mar-salr; French, Marseille, 
mar-sal'ye or mar-sa'ye (Fr.) 
Martaban, mkr-ta-ban' (Bur.) 

Martigny, mar-t§-ny6' (Swit^ 
Martigues, Les, la mar-teg'(fT.) 
Martinique, mkr-te-nek' (W. Ind.) 
Marum, ma^rum (Neth.) 

Marwar, mar-wkr' (Ind.) 

Maryborough, ma'ri-bu-ru (Ir.) 
Maryculter, ma-ri-ku'ter (Scot ) 
Marylebone, ma'ri-16-bon ; popularly 
mar'i-bun (Eng.) 

Mas-a-fuera, mk-sa-fu-e'rk (S. Am.) isl 
Mascall, mks-ka'le (It) 

Mascara, rnks'ka-rk (Alg.) 

Mascarenhas, mas-kkr-au'yas 
Mascat, mu8>kat (Ar.) 
Mashonaland^ma-shd'na-land (S. Af.) 
Masone, mk-so'na (It) 

Massachusetts, mas- sa-ch besets (U. S.) 
Massaciuccoli, mks-sa-cho'ko-le (It) 
Massera, rnks'se-rk (Arab.) isl 
Massillon, mas'sll-lon (U S.) 

Massowa, mks-sou'a (Abyss.) 
Mastenbroek, mks'ten-brok (Neth.) 
Masulipatam, ma-sb-le*pa-tam'(Ind.) 
Matamoros, mk-ta-mb'ros (Mex.) 
Matanzas, mk-tAn'sks or ma-tan'tbks 
(Cuba) 

Matapan, ma-ta-pan' (Gr ) 

Matarieh, mk-ta-re'e (Eg ) 

Mataro, mk-ta'rd (Sp.) 

Mateo, San, skn mk-ta'd (It.) 

Matera, mk-ta'rk (It) 

Matsmai, mats^ml (Jap.) 

Mattawa, mata-wa (Can ) r 
Maturin, mk-tb'rbn (Venez.) 

Maubeuge, mb-behzh' (Fr. ) 
Maubourguet, mb-bbr-ga'(Fr.) 

Mauduit, mb-dwe' (Pyrenees) mt. 

Maui, mou'e (Sand. Isl) isl 
Maule, mk'u-le (Chile) 

Maullin, mk-ql-lyen' (Chile) 

Maulmain, movd'mln (Bur.) 

Maumee, ma'mb (U. S.) 

Mauna l^a, mou'na laa (Sand. Isis.) 
Maura, Santa, skn^tk ma'q*Ta (Ion. Isis.) 
Mauritius, ma-rish'ns (Af.) isl 
Mavronero, mkf-rb-na^rb (Gr.) r. 
Mavro-potamos, mafr6-pot'a-mos(Gr.) 
Maxwelltown, maksVel-toun (Scot.) 
Mayenfeld, mi'en<felt (Switz.) 

Mayenne, ma-yen'(Fr.) 

Mayn or Main, min (Ger.) r. 

Maynooth, ma-nbth^ (Ir. ) 

Mayo, mft'd (Ir.) ety; mS'b (U. 8.) r. 
Maypu, (Chile) r. 

Maysi, (Cuba) c. 

Mazagan, mk-ak-gan' (Mar. ) 

Mazanderan, ma>zkn-da-ran^(Per.) 
Mazatlan, mk-8kt>lkn'(Mex.) 

Mazzara, mkt'tsk^rk (Sic. ) 

Meaoo, mAk^d (Jap.) 

Heanee, m6-k^n6 (Ino.) 

Meams, memz (Soot.) 

Meath, mStii (Ir.) 

Mechlin, meOhlSn (BeL) 

Mechoacan, mk^shAk-kan^ (Mex.) 
Mecklenbnrg-Schwerln, meklen>bbrg- 
sbrAiAn (Ger.) 

Mecklenburg -Strelitz, mek'len-bbrg- 
strAa6ta(Ger.) 

Medeagh, ndUdkm (Alg.) 
MedelliD,me-«Bellyfo^p.; (^L) 


Medesano, mk-dk-sk'nb (It.) 

Medgyes, med-yeah'CTransyl.) 

Me^a, ma-dunk (Ar.) 

Medina de Eioseco, me-db'nk de xA>A> 
selcb (Sp.) 

Medina Sidoma, me-de'nk se-dd'nb-k 


m&-db'net-el>fa* 


Me^net-el-Fayoum, 
ybm"(Eg.) 

Medynsk, ma-dun8k''(Ru8.) 

Meerle, mkrle (Bel.) 

Meerut, me'rut (Ind.) 

Megauisi, me-ga-nd'sb (Ion. Isis.) 
Megara, meg'a-rtl (Gr.) 

Megyer, me-dyer' (Hung.) 

Megyes, me-dyesh^(Hung.) 

Menadia, ma-hk^db-o (Hung.) 

Mehedia, mk-ha-de'k (Mar. ) 
Mela-ponte, ma-yk-pbn^ta (Braz.) 
Meidan, ma^b-dan (Ar.) 

Meigle, mb^gel (Scot.) 

Meiihan, ma-lon' (Fr.) 

Meinam, m&-nam'(East Pen.)r. 
Meiningen, m!n'ing-en (Ger.) 
Meiringen, mi'ring-en (Switz.) 
Mejerdah, me-jer^a (Tunis) r. 
Mekinez, maTci-nez (Mar.) 

Mekong, ma-kong' (East Pen.) r. 
Mekran, mak-rkn' (Beluch.) 

Melada, madk^dk (Adr. Sea) isl 
Melakuri, ma-lk-kb'i-l (W^ Af.) 
Melbourne, mel'Mm (Austral.) 
Meleda, ma'l&-da (Dalmat ) isl 
Melegnano, ma-la-nyk'nb (It) 
Melencze, ma-len'ts&(Hung.) 

Melgago, mel-gk'sb (Port.) 

Melikut, madb-kut (Hung.) 

Melila, ma-lb'lk (MarJ 
Melinda, ma-leuda (E. Af.) 

Mellingen, melding-en (Switz.) 
Melloncharles merion-chkr-dz (Scot) 
Melrose, mel'rbz (Scot.) 

IMelton - Mowbray, mel - ton - mb ' bra 
(Eng) 

Membrio, mem'bre-b (Sp.) 
Memmingen, mam'ming-en (Ger.) 
Memphremagog, mem - fre - ma ' gog 
(C. S.)f 

Menado, ma-nk'db (Celebes) 

Menai Strait, men'i strat (Wales) 
Menam, ma-nam'(East Pen.) r. 

Menan, Great and Little, me -nan' 
(U. S.) isls. 

Menangkabu, ma-nknglca-bb (Sumatra) 
Menbrilla, men-breldyk gp.) 
Mendavia, man-dk've-a (Sp.) 

Menderes, men'de-res (As Mi.^ r. 
Mendocino, men-do-se'no (N. Am.) c. 
Mendota, men-db'ta (U. 8.) 

Mendoza, men-do'sk or men-db'thk 
(S. Am.) 

Mendrisio, man-dre'sb-b (Switz ) 
Menehoud, Sainte, saht ma-nb'(Fr.) 
Menmuir, men-mybr' (Scot.) 
Mennomonie, Menominee, me-nom'i- 
nb (U. 8.) 

Menona, me-nb'na (U, S.) I 
Menouf, me-nbf (Eg.) 

Menstrie, men'stri (Scot.) 

Mentone, men-tb'na (It.) 

Mentrida, man-tre'THk (Sp.) 

Menzaleh, men-zk'le (Eg ) 1. 
Mequinenza, me-ke-iien'thk (Sp.) 
Mequinez, ma'ki-nez (Mar.) 

Merapi, m&-ra'pb (East Arch.) isl. 
Merate, ma-ra'ta(It.) 

Mercara, mer-ka'ra(lnd.) 

Mercedario, Cerro de, ser'rb de mer- 
se-dk'rb-b (S, Am.)mt 
Mer de Glace, mar de glks (Switz.) 
Meigui, mer-gb' (Bur.) 

Meiida, mer'ATHk (Sp. ; Sp. Amer.) 
Meriden, raer'i-den <U. 8.) 

Merioneth, me-rb-on'eth (Wales) 
Meiisch wanden, ma - re • shvkn ' den 

(Switz.) 

Mennentao, mbr-men-to' (U. S.) 

Meroe, ma'rb-a (Af) 

Merseburg, rafirze-bbig (Pms.) 

Mersey, mbr'zl (Eng.) r. 

Merthyr - Tydvu, mbr-thbr-tld'vil ; 
Welsh pron. mbr-thbr-tud'vu 
(Wales) 

Mertola, mar-tbia (Port.) 

Merwede, De, de mer've-de (Neth.) 
Merz-el-Kebir, m&rz-el-ke-bbr' (Alg.) 
Mesa^, mk-sk'nyk (It) 

Mescnede, mft'sh^e mtik) 

Meseritz, mk-ze-rbts' (Prus.) 

Meshid, meih'id (Per.) 

Mesquitella, mes-ki'tei'la (Port.) 
Messarla, mes-sa-rAa (Cypnu) 

MeMina, mka-ab'nk (It) 

Meitchowsk, mett^moisk' (Bus.) 


Mesurado, mft-s6-rk'db (W. Af.) o. 
Metapa, me-tk'pk (Cent Am.) 

Metii^, me-tb^a (Alg.) 

Metzingen, mets'lng-en (Ger.) 

Meudon, meti-dCfi'7Fr.) 
Meun-sur-Lolre, mi^h-stir-lwftr' (Fr.) 
Meursault, mehr-sb' (Fr.) 

Mewar, m&-war' (Ind.) 

Mewe, ma'va (Pms.) 

Mexico, meksi-kb; Span. pron. me'bhb^ 
kb(N. Am.) 

Meyenfeld, ml'en-felt (Switz.) 
Meyringen, mfring-en (Switz.) 

Mbzenc, ma-zoh' (BY.) mt. 

Mezibres, m&-zb-&^ (lY.) 

Mezb, ma'z^ (Hung.) 

Mezzolombardo, med-dzd-lbm-bkr'db 
(Aust.) 

Mglin, mglbn (Bus.) 

Miajadaa, mb-k-bhk'THks (Sp.) 

Miako, mb-k'kb (Jap.) 

Miami, ml-am'l (u. 8.) 

Miava, mb-ov'o (Hung.) 

Michigan, mish'i-gan (U. S.) 
Michilimackinac, mish-l-li-mak'i-n# 
(N. Am.) stT. 

Michipicoten, mish-i-pi-kb'ten (N. 
Am.) r. 

Michoacan, mb-chb-k-kkn' (Mex.) 
Middlesbrough, mld'delz-brb (Eng.) 
Midwolde, mid-vordb (Neth.) 

Miguel. San, skn mb-gel' (Col ) g, 
Migueltiirra, mb-gel-tbr'rk (Sp.) 
Minaly, mb-httly' (Hung.) 

Mijas. me-bhks' (Sp.) 

Mfidrecht, mid'rebht (Neth.) 
Mlkhallow, mb-6hMor (Bus.) 

Miklos, me-klbsh' (Hung.) 

Milah, mb'lk (Alg.) 

Milan, mil'an (Anglicized form of Itak 
Milano) 

Milano, mAlk'nb (It) 

Milianah, mb-lA^nk (Alg.) 

Militkr - Grenze, mb-lb-tar'gren-tse 
(Aust,) 

MiUedgeviUe, millej-vil (U. S.) 
Mlllesimo, mel-la'se-mb (It J 
MUnathoYt, mil-na-thort (Scot.) 
Milngavie, mil-gi' (Scot.) 

Milnthorpe, mirthorp (Eng.) 

Milorado, mb-lb-rk'db (Bus.) 
Milwaukee, mil-wft'kb (U. 8.) 
Miuahassa, me-nk-hks'sa (Celebes) 
Mlnas-Geraes, mb-nks-zhe-rk'es (Braz.) 
Mincio, mbn'chb (It) r. 

Mindanao, men-dk-nk'b (Philip.) isl 
Mindoro, mbu-db'rb (Philip ) %sl 
Mineo, mb-na'b (Sic.) 

Mingrelia, min-^'lb-a (Bus.) 

Mlnho, mb'nyb (Port.) 

Miniato, San, skn me-ne-k'tb (It ) 
Minnesota, mln-nb-8b'ta(U. S.) 

Minorca, mb-nbr'kk (Sp.) isl 
Miblb, mb-bh'lbb (Bus.) isls. 

Mibsen, mb-tHi'zen (Nor.) isl. 

Mious, mb-ous' (Bus.) r. 

Miquelon, mik'e-lon; Fr. pron. mb-kb. 
Ibfli' (N, Am.) isU. 

Miramlchi, mir-a-ml-she' (N. Bmns.) 
Mirandola, mb-rkn'db-la (It.) 
Mirebalais, mbr-bk-la' (Fr. ; Hay ti) 
Mirebeau, mb-re-bb' (Fr.) 

Mirecourt, mb-re-kOr (Fr.) 

Mirim, mb-rbh' (Braz.) I 
Miropolie, mb-rb-pblb-a (Bus.) 
Mirzapore, mbr-za-pbr' (Ind.) 

Miseno, mb-sk'nb (It) c. 

Misiones, mb-sb-b'nes (S. Am.) 

Miskolcz, mish-kblts' (Hung.) 
Misselemieh, mbs-sk-la-mb'e (Nubia) 
Mississippi, mis-sis-sip'pi (U. 8.) 
Mlssolonghi, mis-sb-lon^gb (Gr.) 
Missouri, mi8-B0'ri((J. S.) 

Mistassinny, mis-tas-slnTii (Can.) I 
Mltchelstown, mich'elz-toun (Ir.) 

Mitla, mbt'lk (Mex.) 

Mitrovlcz, mb'4rb-vet8 (Aust.) 

Mitten walde, mbt-ten-vkl'de (Prus.) 
Mittweida, mbt-vl'dk (Ger.) 

Mitylene, ml-tl-lb'nfi (Tur.) isl 
Mixtecapan, miks-tk-Wpkn' (Hex.) 
Mobile, mb-bfil' (U. 8.) 

Mocha, mok'a; Arab. pron. mobh'a 
(Ar.) 

Modena, mod'e-na (It) 

Modlca, mod'b-ka (nio.) 

ModigUana, mb-db-lvk'nk (It.) 

MOen, mtSh'en (Den.) isl. 

Moeris. mb'ris (%.) I 

Moero, mb-fi'ro; almost (Af)L 

Mo^or, mb-gk-dbi' C^.) 

Mogaung, mb^ng' (Bur.) 

Mogente, mb-bnen'te (Sp.) 

Moghllev, mb-^i«-ler (Bus.) 


mte, fkr, fat, f^U; mb, met, hbr, gcHAsa; pine, pin; nbte, not, mbre; tub, biiU; oil, pound; oh, oAain; g, go; 
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Mogi-dag-Crnzet, md>zhfr4jls>ki^2ft8 
(Brilz.) 

Mofforell, md-gd-pfils (Tur.) 

Monacz, md-hftoh^ (Hung.) 
Mohammerah, mo-nam'dr-a (Per.) 
Mohawk, m61i^ (U. S.) 

Mohilev, mO-he-ler (Bus.) 

Moldart, mol'dart (scot.) 

Moifetta, (It.) 

Moissao, mwfl,-s&k' (Fr.) 

Mojacar, mo-eha-khr' (8p.) 

Mojada, Sierra, se-er'rk m5*6hh'THh 
(Mex.) 

Mojaisk, mO-zh&'isk (Eus.) 

Mojoa, mO'thOs (S. Am.) tr. 

Mokhansk, md-^hansk' (Rub.) 

Moldova, mdl-dO'vo (Hung.) 

Molesson, mo-les-adti' (Switz.) mt 
Molina, m6-le'nft (Sp.) 

Mollendo, mol-yen'dd (Peru) 

Molokai, m6*ld-kr (Sand. Isis.) 
Molokinl, md-lO*k6'nS (Sand. Isis.) 
Molsheim, mdlzliira (Ger.) 

Moluccas, md-luk'kaz (As ) 

Moluche, mo-lo'che (S. Am.) fr. 
Mombas, mom-bas' (E. Af.) 

Mompoz^ mOm'^ks (Col.) 

Monaco, mon'd-Ko (It.) 

Monadnock, mo-nad'nok(U.S.)mf. 
Monaghan, monVOhan (Ir.) 

Monagh Lea, md'nadh la (Ir.) mts. 
Mona vallagh, md'na val'laOh (IrO «if. 
Monastereven, mon-as-tdr-ev'en (Ir.) 
Monasterio, m6-nfts-ta'r6-6 (Sp.) 
Monastir, mo-nds-tBr' (Tur.) 
Monbelliard, mOh-bal-lS-dr (Fr.) 
Monoalieri, m6n-kft-l6-a'r6 (It.) 
Monofto, mon-aouii' (Port.) 

Monoh, melindh (Switz. 1 mt. 
Monchabo, mon*chft*ba (Bur.) 
Monchique, mon-chS'ka (Port.) mta. 
Moncuq, mdh-ktik' (Fr.) 

Mondania, mdn-dft'ne-d (Tur.) 
Mondego, mOn-da'gO (Port.) 

Mondejar, mon-de-dhdr' (Sp.) 
Mondoftedo, mon-d6-nye'iH5 (Sp.) 
Mondovl, mdn'd5-vS(It.) 

Monghir, mon-ger' (Ind.) 

Mongolia, mon-gdlfi-d (As.) 

Monifleth, mon-i-fsth' (Scot.) 
Moniquira, mon-i-ks'ra (Col.) 

Monjos, Los, Ids mOn-dhds' (S. Pac. Oc.) 
tsls. 


Monmouth, mon'muth (Eng.) 
Monnickendam, mon'nik-ken-dani 
(Neth.) 

Monomoezi, m6-n6-m6-a'z6(E. Af.) 
Monomotapa, m6-n6-m6-ta'pa (E. Af.) 
Monongahela, mo-non'ga-ho"la (U.S.)r. 
Monopoll, m6-nop'o-lS (It.) 
Monostorszeg, mO-nOsh-tor'seg (Hung.) 
Monovar, md-nd-vdr' (Sp ) 
Monquhitter, mon-hwit't6r (Scot.) 
Monreal, m6n-re-ai' (Sp. ) 

Monreale, mOn-ra-ft'la (It.) 

Monrovia, mon-rd'vfi-d (W. Af.) 
Monserrat, mdn-ser-rar (Sp.) 
Montabaur, mdn-tA-bour' (Ger.) 
Montafunerthal, mdn>ta-f0^ner<tkl 
(Aust.) 

Montagiiac, mdh-ttl-nyak' (Fr.) 
Montagnana, mdn-tft-nyd'na (It.) 
Montaigu, mdli-td-gd' (Fr.) 

Montalban, mdn-tdl-bftn' (Sp.) 
Montalcino, mdn-tdl-che'no (It.) 
Montalegre, mdn-td-le'gre (Sp.) 
Montalvao, mdn-tai*vouli' (Port.) 
Montana, mon-td'na (U. S.) 
Montanches, mdn-t&n-ches' (Sp.) 
Montauban, rndh-td-boh' (Fr.) 
Montbard, mdli-bttr' (Fr.) 
Montbelliard, rndh-bel-ld-ftr' (Fr.) 
Montblanch, mdnt-bianch' ^ ^ 


Montc^m, mont-kdm' (Can. ; 
Montdidler, rndh-dfi^d-a' (IV.) 
Montechiaro, mdn-tft-kd-tt'rd (IM 
Monte-Christi, mdn-ta-krds'tS (Hayti) 
Monteflascone, mdn-tft'fd-ds-kd'na (It.) 
Montefrio, mdn-tft-frd'd (Sp.) 

Montego Bay, m6n-t6'gd ba (W. Ind.) 
Monteith, mon-tfith' (Soot.) 
Monteleone, m6n>t&<l&>d'na (ItA 
Montdlimart, m61i-t&-16-mftr (It.) 
Montellimo, m6n*tel-lyd'nd (Sp.) 
Montemolin, mdn-te-m6-16n' (Bp.) 
Montenegro, mdn*t&-ni'gr6 (Eur.) 
MontepuToiano,m6n-t&-p(il-chd'no (It.) 
Monterey, mon-te-rft' (tJ. 8.); mon-te- 
(Mex.) 

Montevarohi, mdn-tt-v^d (It) ^ 
Montevideo, indn*t&-vd'dd-d (S. Am.) 
Montferrat, mtot-ttr-rtt'(It.) 
Mon^mery, mont-gum^e-ri (Wales; 


Monthei, mdh>tft^^witz.) 

MontigUo, mdn-tdlyd at) 

Montijo, mdn-td'dhd (Sp.) 

Montjoie, mdli-zhwg' (Prus.) 
Montluoon, mdh-ld-sdn' (Fr. ) 

Mont Marault, m6h md-rO' (IV.) 
Montmddy, mdh-ma-dd' (Fr.) 
Montmdlian, mdnt-ma-le-oh' (Fr.) 
Montmorency, rndh-md-roh-aS' (Fr.); 

mont-m6-ren'si (Can.) 

Montoro. mdn-tdVd (Sp.) 

Montpelier, mont-pdrydr S.) 
Montpellier, m0h*pal4d*a' (Fr.) 
Montreal, mon-tre-gl' (Can.) 
Montrejeau, mdh-tr-zhfl' (Fr.) 
Montreuil, moh-treti-e'ye (Fr.) 
Montreux, rndh-treh' (Switz.) 
Montrose, mon-trdz' (Scot.) 
Montserrat, mont-se-rat' (W. Ind.) ial 
Monzie, mo-nd^ (Scot) 

Monzievaird, mon-i-vard' (Scot.) 
Moordrecht, mdVdredht (Neth.) 
Moorshedabad, mor-shd-dd-bad' a^d.) 
Moquegua, mo-ke'gwd (Peri^ 
Moradabad, md-ra-dft-bdd' (Ind.) 
Moraleja, mo-rd-le'dhd (Sp.) 

Morant, mo-ranP (W. Ind.) 

Morat, mo-rtt' (Switz.) 

Morava, mo-rdVd (Aust ; Servia) rs. 
Moravia, mo-ra'vi-d (Aust ) 

Moray, mur'i (Scot.) 

Morbegno, mdr-ba'nyo (It.) 

Morbeya, mdr-ba'yd (Mar.) r. 
Morbihan, mdr-bd-oh' (Fr.) dep. 

Morea, m6-rd'a (Gr.) 

Morecambe, mdTlcam (Eng.) 

Morelia, mo-re'le-d (Mex.) 

Morelia, md-rePlyd (Sp.) 

Morelos, md-reTos (Mex.) 

Morena, Sierra, se-eVra m6*re'nd (Sp.) 
Moresby, Port, port mdra'bi (N. Gain.) 
Moretta, mo-rartd (It.) 

Morez, md-ra' (Fr.) 

Morgarten, mOr-gaVtcn (Switz.) 
Merges, morzh (Switz.) 

Morlaix, mor-la' (Fr ) 

Morpeth, mor'peth (Eng.) 

Mortagne, rodr-td'nye (iv.) 

Mortara, mdr-taVd(It) 

Mosambique, md-zam-bdk' (E. Af.) 
Mosciska, mos-tsds^kd (Aust. Gal.) 
Moskva or Moskwa, mosk-vd' (Rus.) r. 
Mosquitia, mds-kd'td-d (Cent Am.) 
Mossainba, mos-sam'ba (Af.) mts. 
Mossamedes, inos-sd-ma^des (S. Af.) 
Mossgiel, mos-geT (Scot.) 

Mossocz, mdsir shots (Hung.) 
Mostaganem, md8-td-ga-nem'(Alg.) 
Mostar, mds-tdV (Herzeg.) 

Mosul, md'sul (As Tur.) 

Motagua. m5-td'gwa (Cent, Am.) 
Motala, md-tdTd (Swe.) 

Moukden, mOk-den' (China) 

Moulin B, mO-lah' (Fr.) 

Moulmtdn, moul-mln' (Bur.) 

Moultan, mbl-tdn' (Ind.) 

Mourdo, md-q-rouh' (Port.) 

Mourzouk, raor-zdk' (N. Af.) 

Moutiers, mb-td-a' (Fr.) 

MovUle, md-vil' (Ir.) 

Moxos, md'dhds (S. Am.) tr. 
Mozambique, md-zam-bek' (Af.) 
Mpongwe, mpong'wd (W. Af.) fr. 
Mpwapwa, mpwd'pwd (E. Af.) 
Mstislawl, mstdsldvl (Rus.) 
Muohamiel. mb-chd-md-el' (Sp.) 
Mudgee, mud'ie (Austral.) 

MUhlberg, mmT)erg (jGier.) 
Muhlenbach, mfU'en-nddh (Aust) 
MUhlhausen, rndPhouz-en (Ger.) 
Muiden, moFdsn (Neth.) 

Muilrea or Mulrea, mwdl-ra', mul-ra' 
ar.) mf. 

Muirkirk, mydricdrk (Scot.) 
Mulahacen, md-ld-tt-ihen' (Bp.) 
Mulhacen, mOLd-then^ (Sp. ) 
MUlhausen, mtUOiou-zsn (Ger.) 
MuUlngar, mul-lin-gdr^ (Ir.) 

Multan, mbl-tdn' (Ind.) 

Multedo, mdl-U'dd at.) 

Miinchen, mtln'dhen (Ger.) 
MUnchengratz, rnttn^dbamgrats (Aust.) 
Mundaoa, mdn-dd^ (Sp.) 
Mundelsheim, mwn'delz-him (Ger.) 
Muneepoor, mu-nd-pdr^(Ind.) 

Munich (English name of German 
Miinchen), myd'nlk (Ger.) 
Mtinslngen, mtinVing^n (Switz.) 
Munkacs, mdn'kdch (Hung.) 

Miinster, mttn'ster (Ger.) 

Munster, mun'stdr (Ir.) 

Milnsterberg, mtin^ster-berg (Prus.) 
Muonio, md^d^nd-d (Bus. and Swe.) r. 
Muotta» mu-d^td (Switz.) 


Murano, md-rd'nd (It) 

Murat, mtt-rd' (Fr.) 

Muravera, md-rtt-vd'rd a*-) 

Murcia, muFshi-a; Span. pron. mdV- 
thd-a(Sp.) 

Murfreeaborough, mdr*frdzV)U*ru(U.S.) 
Murghab, mdr<gdb' (As.) r. 
Murrumbidgee, muVrum-bld'ld (Aus- 
tral.) r. 

Murviedro, mbr-vd-e'THrd (Sp.) 
Muscat, mu8-kat'(Ar.) 

Mushakh, mu-shak' (E. Af.) isL 
Muskegon, mus-ke'gon (U. 8.) 
Muskingum, mus-king'gum (U. S.) 
Mussendom, mu8'8«n-dom (Ar.) c. 
Mussomelio, mbs-sd-ma'ld-o (It.) 
Mustung, mus-tung' (Beluch.) 

Muta Nzige, md'td nzd'ge (Af.) 1. 
Muttra, mut'tra (Ar.) 

Muy, Le, Id mw6' (Fr.) 

Muzo, md'sd (Col.) 

Mwutan Nzige, mwtt'tan nzd'ge (A£.) I, 
Myconi, mik’o-ne (Gr.) isl. 

Mylau, me'lou (Ger.) 

Mysore, mi-sdr (Ind.) 


N. 


Naaldwljk, ndld'vik (Neth.J 
Naas, n&s, locally uras (Ir.) 

Nab, ndb (Ger.) r. 

Nablous, nd-blds' (Syr.) 

Nachar, nd-dhaV (Ind.) 

Nachitchevan, nd-ch6t'cha-vdn (Bus.) 
Nachod, nd'dhdd (Bohem.) 
Nacogdoches, nd-ko-dd'chlz (IT. S.) 
Nagara, nd-gdVd (Tur. : Borneo) 
Nagasaki, nd-gd-sd'kd (Jap.) 

Nagy Banya, nodzh bon'yo (Hung.) 
Nagy Maros, nodzh mo-rosh' (Hung.^ 
Nagy Vdrad, nodzh vdVod (Hung.) 
Nanant, na-hant' (U. S.) 

Nahe, nd'e (Ger.) r. 

Najera, na-6heVa (Sp ) 

Namaqualand, na-md'kwa-land (Af.) 
Nameszto, no-mes'td (Hung.) 

Namur, nd-mdr'(BeI.) 

Nanaimo, na-nPmd (Vane. Isl.) 

Nanas, no-nosh' (Hung.) 

Nancy, nofi-sd' (Fr.) 

Nangasakl. ndn-gd-sdied (Jap.) 
Nanking, nan-king' (China) 
Nansemond, nan'se-mond (U. S.) 

/ Nantes, noht(Fr.) 

Nantua, noh-tti-d' (Fr.) 

\ Nantucket, nan-tuk'et (U. 8.) 

N antwich, nant' wich or nan'tich (Eng. > 
Napoli (Naples), nd'pd-iea* ) 

/T Napoli ai Malvasia, nd'pd-16 de mdl-vd- 
se'd (Gr.) 

^ Napoli dl Romania, nd'pd-ld de ro-md- 
ne'd(Gr.) 

Naranjos, nd-rdn-dhds' (Cent. Am.)ts2s. 
) Narbadd, nur-bud'd (Ind.)r. 

J Narcondam, ndr-kon-dam' (Ind.) isl. 
Narenta, nd-ren'tdjfAust.) r. 

Narowa, nd-rd'va (Bus.) r. 

Narraganset, ndr-rd-gan'set (U. S.) 

^ Narramgunge, ndr-rd-in-guny (Ind.) 

> Naseby, naarbi (Eng.) 

:r Nashua, na8h'w-d(U. S.) 

^ Nassau, nds'sou (Ger.) 

Natal, na-tdl' (E. Af.) 

Natauchta, nd-touch'td (Tur.) r. 
Natchez, nach'iz (U. S.) 

Natchitoches, nakl-tosh (U. 8.) 
Natunas, nd-tb'nds (China) isls. 
Naugatuck, u^'ga-tuk (XT. S.) 
Naumburg, noum'bbrg (Prus.) 
Naundoorbar, ngn-dbr-bdr' (Ind.) 
Nauplia, ng'pld-a (Gr.) 

NauU, nft'uta (Ecuad.) 

Nauvoo, ng-va (U. 8.) 

Nava-del-^y, nd-vd-del-re'6 (Sp.) 
Navahermosa, nd-vd-er-mb'sd (Sp.) 
Navahoa, nd-vd-d'd (Mex.) 

Naval, nd-vdl'(8p.) 

Navalcamero, nd-vdl-kdr-ne'r6 (Sp.) 
Navalraoral, nd-vdl-m6-rdl'^p.) 
Navalrerski, nd.vdl-rdr'8ki(RuB.)/f. 
Navan, nd-vdn' a**) 

Navarino, nd-vd-r6m6 (Gr.) 

Navarra, nd-vdr'rd (Pen.) 

Navasota, nd-vd-sO'td (Mex.) r. 
NaxIa,nak8'«-d(Mex.) 

Nazaire, St, safi nd-zir' (Fr.) _ _ 

Nea^, Lough, lo£h nd; looaUy, nlTddb 

Neath, ndth (Wales) 

Nebraska, ne-bras'ka (XT. S.) 


it job; y, pes; *h, fAen; th, fdln; zh, azure. 


French, vUe, btit; bl^, neXif; 


h, on. 


German, bh, naedt 
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Necbet, neoh'ix (U. B.) 

Neokalofm, nek4a^l6'ia, (8. Pm.) 
Xeckar-Gemiind, nek-JcMr-ge-mQDd' 
(Oer.) 

Nedenea, n&'de-n&s (Nor.) 

Nederbrakel, n&-d6r*briilMl (Bel.) 
Neemutoh, nd-muoh' (Ind.) 

Neftenbach, nerten-bftftb (Switz.) 
Negapatam, n&-ga;;pa-tam^(Ind.) 
Negombo, nd-gom^ (Ceylon) 

Negraia, ne-gias' (Bur.) 

Negrepelisse, n&<gr>pd>168^^.) 

Negro, Rio, r6'6 ni'grd (8. Am.) r. 
Nenavend, n&-haVend (Fera) 

Neheim, nft'him (Prus.) 

Nebrung, nft'rbng (Prus.) 

Neidenburg, nl'dan-bOrg (Prua) 
Neilgherries, nSl*ge'rlz (Ind.) 

Neilston, nSl'st^n (Scot.) 

Nelral, nl'ril-e (S. Pac.) wl. 

Nelrone, na-6-r6'n& (It.) 

Neisse, nla'ae (Prua) 

Nejd, nejd (Ar.) 

Nejin, ne-zh6n' (Bua) 

NemaluL nd'ma-ng (u. S.) 

Nemethi, n&-roa'td (Aust.) 

Nemours, n&-inbr'(ll^.) 

Nenagh, nfi'na; locally, ne'na6h (Ir.) 
Nene, n§n (Eng.) r. 

Neo^ St, B&nt colloquially sint nS'ots 

(^.) 

Nepaul, nS-pftl' (Ind.) 

Nepean, nfi-^'an (S. Pac.) iti 
Nephin, nenn (Ir.) mt 
Nepiasing, nep'ia-i^ (Can.) 

Nepomuck, na'p5-mbk (Bonem.) 
NescoiKick, neakd-pek (U. S.) 
Neahainlny, ne-abam'i-ni (TJ. S.) 
Neatved, naatv&TH (Den.) 

Neavij, naa'vdzb (Rua) 

Nether Stowey, neWH'dr atd'i (Eng.) 
Netolitz, na't^ldta ^hem.) 

Nettatal, neta'tkl (Switz.) 

Nettuno, nat-tb'nd (It) 

Neuberg, noi'berg (Oer.) 

NeuchAtel, ne\i-ablt-tel' (Switz.) 
Neudamm, noi'dkm (Pma) 

Neudorf, nordorf (Oer.) 

Neuenburg, noi'en-bOrg (Oer. ; Switz.) 
Neufcb&teau, neb-aha-td’ (Fr.; Bel.) 
Neufchdtel, neli-ahk-ter (Switz.) 
Neugedein, noFge-din (Bohem.) 
Neunauael, noi^auz>el (Hung.) 
NeuiUy-sur-Seine, neti-d-lyd'atlr-ain" or 
neu-d-yd'etU'-ain" (Fr.) 

Neuldrch, noilcdrdh (Switz.) 

Neupaka, noi-j>aictl (Bohem.) 

Neuaalz, noi^zaitaCPnia) 

Neuae, nymt (TJ. S.) 

NeU'Shehr, na'b-ah&r (Aa, Mi.) 

NeuaiedI, noi-zddl^ (Auat) 

Neuaiedler See, nol-zddler z&(Hung.) 1. 
Neuatadt, noFatat (Ger. ; Pma ; Auat.) 
Neu-Strelitz, nofatrd-ldta (Ger.) 
Neutitaohein, noi-tdtahin (Auat) 
Neuwedel, noi'v&-del (Prua) 

Neuwied, nol'vdd (Pma) 

Neva, nya'vtt (Eua.) r. 

Nevada, Sierra, ae-er^rtt ne-vk^ft (Sp.) 
Nevada y MotUonea, ne-vil'THa 6 mot- 
i-ld'nea (CoL) 

Neville, ne-v611ye (Hex.) 

Nevia, nd'via (W. Ind.) isl. 

Newark, nyb'ttrk (Eng.; U. 8.) 
Newbigging, nyb'bigl^ (Scot) 
Newbridge, nyOTtulf (Walea) 

New BmnawiclL nyd-bmnzVik (Can.) 
Newbung^, nyblbu-m (Scot.) 

Newbury, nybl)e-ri (Eng.) 

Newcastle, nvd'kaa-el (Eng.) 

Newent, nvcKent (Eng.) 

Newfoundland, nyp-foundland, Am. 

pronun. nyd-found-land' (N. Am.) 
New Granada, nyb gra-na'daXS. Am.) 
New Grleana, nyb orilb-anz (U. 8.) 
Newry, nyb'rl (fr.) 

Nexel, nek'ael (Den.) isl 
Nexbe. nek'seb-e (Den.) 

Ngami, ngb^mb (S. At) I 
Nganhoei, ngan-bb-&'b; ahnoat ngan- 
bwft^ (China) 

Niagara, nl-ag^a-ra (Can.) 

Niam-Niam, nb-am'nb-am^' (At) tn. 

Niaa, nS-ag' (Ind. Ocean) isl. 

Nicaragua, nb-kk-rb^gwtt (N. Am.) 
Nice,nba(It) 

Nicobar, nik-b-biir' (Aa.) isls. 

Nicolalev. nb-kb-U'yef (EuaJ 
Nicolas, St, sab nb-kb^^ (^L) 

NicolosI, n^kb-lb'ab (It) 

Nlcomedia, nbdcb-m&'db-a (Aa. Ml.) 
Nicopoli, nb-lu/pb-lb (Tur.) 

Nicosia, nb-kb^a (Sic. ; Qrprus) 

Niooya, nb-kb'yli (Hex.) g. 


Niederbaiem, nb-dbr-brbm(Oer.) 
Niemen, ny&'men (Ru^ r. 

Nlengyan. nyeng.yM'(Bur.) 
Nieuwendam, nv^'ven-daro (Neth.) 
Nleuweveld, n^'felt (Capa Col) 
Nlbvre, nS-ivr' (PV.) dap. 

Nlgdeh, Dbg'de (Tur.) 

Niger, nrjbr (Af.) r. 

Nil&ta, nb-fi-gtt'ttt (Jap.) 

Niihau, nb-b-hou' (Sandw. Isl) 

NiJar, nb-Chltr' (Sp.) 

Ni, ehaake, nf-e-nas'ke (Neth.) 

Nl, kerk, nl'kerk (Neth.) 

Nijmegen, nrmb-gen (Neth.) 
Nijnei-Lomov, nizh-nl-lb-mov' (Bua) 
Nljnel-Novgorod, nizh-ni-nov'gb-rod 
(Rua) 

Nikita, nb-kb'ttt (Bus.) 

Nikolai, nb'kb-li (Pma.) 

Nikolsburg, nbTcbla-bbig (Auat.) 
Nikolakaia, nb-kbl-skPyb (Rua.) 
Nikopol, nb'kb-pol (Tur.) 

Nilgherry, nil-ge'ri (Ind.) mt 
Nimar, nb-mar (IndJ 
Nimptach, nbmpch (Pma) 

Nimwegen, nlm-va'gen (Neth.) 
Ning-ma, ning-hyft' (China) 

Nlnoae, ne-nb^ (J&P ) 

Ninove, nb-nb'vft (Bel.) 

Niort, nb-bri (Fr. ) 

Niphon, nb-fon' (Jap.) 

Nipiaaing, nip'is-ing (N. Am.) 2. 
Niahapoor, nb-ahk-pbr' (Pera) 

Niamea, nbm (Fr.) 

Nltcheguon, nich'e-gwon (N. Am.) I 
Nitherohi, ne-te-rb'l (Braz.) 

Nivellea, nb-veV (Bel.) 

Nivemaia, nb-vir-n&' (Fr.) 

Nixdorf, nbka'dorf (Bohem.) 

Nlza, nb'zb (Port.) 

Nizam, nb-zttm' (ind.) 

Nizza, nbt'aft ^t ) 

NJumnda, nyb-rOn'dA (Swe.) 

Noakote, nb-ft-kb'te (Nepaul.) 

Noale, no-alb (Tt) 

Noale jo, nb-tt-le'bnb (Sp ) 

Nocera, nb-cha'rb (It) 

Noceto, nb-che'tb (Sp.) 

Nodwengu, nod-weng'gu (S. Af.) 
Nogent, nb-zhoh' (Fr.) 

Noguera, nb-ge'rk (Sp.) r. 

Noncacab, nb-ka-kbb^ (Mex.) 
Nolrmont, nwgr-mbh' (Switz.) 
Noirmoutiera, nwgr-mb-tb-&'(Fr.) 
Nontron, ndh-trb*' (Fr.) 

Noordbroek, nbrdljrbk (Neth.) 

N oord wl jkerhout, nbrd ' vi - ker - hout 
(Neth.) 

Norcia, nbrichk (It) 

Nord, nor (Fr.) asp. 

Norderaey, norider-nl (Ger.) 
Norderoog, norider-bCh (Neth.) isl. 
Nordkyn, norikhn (Nor.) c. 

Nbrdlingen, nehrdling-en (Ger.) 
Nordmalinge, nor-mb^ng-a (Nor.) 
Nordatrand, noriatrbn (Den.) isl 
Nore, nbr (Eng.) 

Norfolk, norifok (Eng.) 

Norridgewock, noririj-wok (U. 8.) 
NorrkOping, nbr-che^'ing (Swe.) 
Norraka Fiellen, nbra^b fb-ellen ^ or. ) 
Norrtelge, nbr-t&l'yb (Swe.) 

Nort, nor(Fr.) 

Northallerton, north-allbr-ton (Eng.) 
Northampton, north-amp'ton (]tog^ 
Northeim, nortlilm (Ger.) 
Northumberland, nor-tauml)br-land 
(Ena.) 

North wich, north'wich (Eng.) 

Norwich, noriich (Eng.); norich or nor'- 
wich (U. S.) 

Noaaibe, noa-ai-bb' (Ind. Oc.) isl 
Notaro, nb-tb'rb(It) 

Notterbe, nbttb-rch-e (Nor.) isl 
Nottingham, notlng-am (Eng.) 
Noumea, nb-mb-b' Caled.) 
Nouvlons, nb-vb-bh'(Fr.) 

Novara, nb-vb'rb (It) 

Nova Scotia, n^va skb^ahl-a (N. Am.) 
Novaya Zendya, nb-vl'yb zemlyb(Rua.) 
isls. 

Nora Zembla, nb'va zem'bla (Bus.) 
Noveld^ nb-vel'db (Sp.) 

Noventa, nb-vib'tb (It.£ 

Novgorod, nbv'gb-rod (Rua.) 
Novi-Bazar, nb-vb-bb-zbi/ (Bosnia) 

Novi Ligure, nb'vb Ib-gb'ra (It) 
Novomirgorod, n&-vb-mbr'gb>rod 
(Eus.) 

Noya,nb^b(Sp.) 

Noyer, Le, lb ni^yb' (Fr.) 

Nueva, np-e'vb(Pen.) 

Nnevltaa, nwe-vb'tasfCnba) 

Nuevo Leon, np-e'vb le-bn' (Hex.) 


Ntt-Gbriep, nb-giy<p' (8. Af.)r, 
Nuggur, nag^r (Ind.) 

Nufta, ntt-^(lt.) 

Nuka-Hlva, nblca-hb-va (8. Pac.) isl 
Numansdorp, nd'manz-dorp (Neth.) 
Nun, nbn (Mar.; W. Af; Manohoor.) 
Nundydroog, nun-di-drbg' (Ind.) 
Nuneaton, nun-b'ton (Eng^ 

Nunez, Rio, rb'b nb-nez' (W. At.) r. 
Nunivack, nnnl-vak (Behring’s Sea) iA 
Niimberg, nUmlwrg (Ger.) 

Nurpur, nbr-pbri (Ind.) 

Niirtingen, nuritlng-en (Ger.) 
Nuaserabad, nua-sbr-b-bad^ (Ind.) 
Nuyt's Archipelago, noits ar-ki-pera- 
gb (Auatral.) 

Nyack, nl'ak (U. 8.) 

Nyangwe, nyang'we (Af.) 

Nyaaaa, nyaa’ab (E. Af.) 

Nyby, nd'ba (Swe.) 

Nyeborg or Nyborg, nd’e-borg or nb'- 
borg (Den.) 

Nyegaard, nb'e-gbr^en.) 

Nyhamm, nblibm (Swe.) 

Nyiregyhbza, nybr-edzh-hb'zo (Hung.) 
Nykerk, nl'kerk (Neth.) 

Nykbblng, nb-kybbb'bng (Den.) 
Nykbping, nb-ch($lip'ing (Swe.) 

Nyalott, nb'alot(Rua.) 

Nyatad, nb'atbd ^ua.) 

Nyated, nb'ated (Den.) 


O. 


Oahu, b-b-hb' (Sand. lala.) 

Oajaca, 6-b-Chblcb (Mex.) 

Oban, 6'ban (Scoy 
Obe or Obi, 6'bb (Rua.) r. 

Obeid, 6-bb'6d (Af.) 

Oberlin. 61)br-lfn (U. S.) 

Obemai, 6-ber-nb' (Alsace^ 

Oberatein, b'ber-atin (Ger.) 

Obemzwell, 6-ber-btaMl (Switz.) 
Oberweael, 6-ber-vb'zel (Pma.) 

ObidoB, b-bb-dba' (Port. ; Braz ) 

Oboyan or Obojan, 6'b6-yan (Rua.) 
Ocafla, d-kb'nyb(8p.) 

Occimiano, 6t-ch§-mb-tt'n6 (It) 
Occoquan, ok'kb-kwan (U. S.) 

Oceania, d-ahb-an'i-a (Pac. Oc.) 

Oceola, b-ae-b'Ib (U. 8.) 

Ochakov, och-b-kof (Rua.) nt 
Ochill Hilla, bCh'il hilz (Scot.) 
Ochiltree, bCh'el-trfl (Scot) 

Ochotak, b-Chotak' (Rua.) sea 
Ochrida, b-Chrb'db ^ur. ) 

Ochaenfurt, oks'en-rort (Oer.) 

Ochta. oCh'tb (Rub.) 

Ocmulgee, ok-mul'^ (U. S.) 

Oconee, b-kb'nb (U. 8.) 

Ocoaingo, b-kb-aing'gb (Mex.) 

Octorara, ok-tb-rb^ (U. S.) 

Oczakoff, och-b-kof (RuB.)/t 
Odemira, b-da-mb'rb (Port.) 

Odenae, b'den-ab (Den.) 

Odenaholm, b'denz-hblm (Rua.) isl 
Odenwald, b'den-vblt (Oer.) 

Oderau, b'de-rou (Auat.) 

Oderzo, b-dbritab at) 

Odeaaa, b-dea'aa (Rua.) 

Odeypoor, b-dl-pbri (Ind. ) 

Oedenburg, ett'asn-bbrg(Auat.) 
Oedenrode, St, Bantb'den-rb-de(Neth.) 
Oederan, eu'dc-rbn (Ger.) 

Oehringen, eh'ring-en (Ger.) 

Oeiraa, b-&'b-raa ; almost wA'raa (Port ; 
Braz.) 

Oeland, <^lbn (Swe.) isl 

Oerebro or Orebro, eh're-brb (Swe.) 

OetLb'tb(Gr.)mt. 

Oettingen, eht'ing-en (Ger.) 

Ofen, afen (Auat ) 

Ogahden, b-gb'den (E. Af ) 

Ogeechee, b-gb'ohb (U. 8.) r. 
Oglethorpe, b'gel-thorp (U. S.) 

Oglio, blyb (It) r, 

Ogowb or O^wai, og'o-wA (W. Af.) r. 
Ohanez, b-hb-neth'(8p.) 

Ohaaaka, b-hb-ab'kb (Jap.) 

Ohio, b-hl'b (U, 8.) r. 

Ohlvb-Oa, b-hb'vb-b'b (8. Pac.) isl. 
Ohlau, blou (Ger.) 

Ohomura, b-hb-mb'rb (Jap.) 

Oiat, b'ybt (Rua.) r, 

Oich, Loch, lobh oibh (Scot) 

Oigniea, wg-nyb' (Bel.) 

Oignon, wa-nybh' (Fr.) r. 

Oi^hot, air-abhot(Netfa.) 

Oiaterwijk, b'is-ter-vlk (Neth.) 
Okehampton, bkliamp-ton (Eng.) 
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Okho^ 6-6hoto^^ (aL) 

Okladnikovo, ok-lkd-ii6-kd'v6 (Rub.) I 
Olbernhan, 61'beni-hou (Ger.) 
Oldeboom, ol>dd*b6rn' (Neth.) 
Oldenburg, 61'd«n-bbrg (Ger.) 

Oldeslb, dWleti(Ger.) 

Oldham, Oldham (Eng.) 

Clean, d-le-an' (U. 8. ) 

Olekma, d-lek'ma (As.) r. 

Olenek, Ol&-nek (Sib.) r. 

OWron, 6-la-r6ft' (Fr.) 

Oleia, d-le'sa (Sp, ) 

Oletzko, b-lets'kO (Prus.) 

Olevano, d-lft-vtt'no (It.) 

OlgUte, 01‘jtt'ta (It.) 

Olginate, 61-jd-Da't& (It) 

Ollena, 6-le-a'ntt at.) 

Olif ant’s River, oVi-fants ri'vfir (8. Af.) 
Oliva, 6-lS'vft (Sp.) 

Olivaes, ol-S-va^es (Port) 

Olivares, d-lS-va-res' (Sp.) 

Oliveira, 6-l€-va'g-rtt ^ort ; Brazil) 
Olivenza, 6-16-ven'tha (Sp.) 

OUveto, 6-lfi-va't6 (It.) 

Olkanskaia, ol-kkn-ski’ya (Eua) 
Olkhon, orchdn (Sib.) tW. 

Olleria, 5-lye-r6'a (Sp.) 

Olmedo, 01-me'TH6 (Sp.) 

Olmeto, 61-ma^t6 (Cora.) 

Olmiitz, blmUts (Aust) 

Olney, oPni(£ng.) 

Olonetz, 6'16-net8 (Rub.) 

Oloron, 6-l6-r6ft' (Pr.) 

Olten, or ten (Switz.) 

Oltenitza, Ol-ta-ngt'sa (Tur.) 
Olutorskoi, O-ld-tors'ko-e (Sib.)<}. 
Olvera, 61-ve’ra (Sp.) 

Omagh, 6'ma,or6-ma' (Ir.) 

Om^ma, O'ma-ha (U. S.) 

Oman, O-mha’ (Ar.) 

Ombay, dra-bl' (East. Arch.j isl. 
Omber^heden, dm’bergB-ha-den (Swe.) 
Omer, St, sah-td-m&r' (Fr.) 

Ometeque, 6-me-te'ke (Cent. Am.) 
Omoa, d-md^a (Cent. Am.) 

Omde, d'meh-e (Den.) isl. 

Omolon, 6-m6-lon' (Sib.) f. 

Ofiate, d-nyk'te (Sp.) 

OneaHalgan, d*n6^a hal'gan (S. Pac.)tsl 
Onega. 6-ny&'ga (Ru8.)pt 
OnegUa, d-nilyft (It) 

Oneida, 6'nI'da(U. S.) 

Onekotan, d-ndlcd-tan (N. Pac.) Ul 
Onnaing, dn-nah' (Fr.) 

Onon, d'non (Mongolia) r. 

Onondaga, on-on-dg^ga (U. S. ) 
Onstwedde, ons-tved^de (Neth.) 
Ontario, on-ta'ri-d (K. Am.) 
Onteniente, on-te-nd-en'te (Sp.) 
Onton^on, on-td-nag'on (U, S.) 

Oo, d(ft.) 

Oojein, d-Jin' (Ind.) 

Oonalashka, d-na-l^lca (^. Pac.) isl. 
Oonimak, 5-ni-mak’ (N. Pac.) isl. 
Ooniara, dn-Jtt'rtt (Ind.) 

Ooraegem, dr^de-gem (Bel.) 

Oorfa, dr'fa (Tur.) 

Oorga, dr'ga (Cent As.) 

Ooroomiyah, d-rd-md'ya(Per.) 

Oosima, b-8d'm& (Jap.) 

Oosterbeek ds’ter-bak (Neth.) 
Oosterhout, ds'ter-hout (Neth.) 
Oostkerke, dstlcer-kd (Neth.) 
Ootacamund, b-ta-ka-mund' (Ind.) 
OotmarsBum, dt-mttrs'Bum (Neth.) 
Ootradroog, tt-tra-drdg' (Ind.) 

Opatow, d-ptt*tof (Rub.) 

Opelousas, op-d-ld'sas (IJ. S.) 
Openshaw, ypen-shft (Eng.) 

Ophir, d'fdr (Mai. Pen.) mt. 

Opoczno, d-poch’nd (Rua) 

Oporto, d-por'td (Port) 

Oppeln, dp'peln (Prua.) 

Oppenheim, dp'wn-him (Ger.) 

Oppido, dp'pd-dd (It) 

Oragawa, d"rtt-gtt'wa(Jap.) 


Oran, d-rttn' (Alg.) 
Orange, 6>rohzh^ (Fr. 
Oram, d-rtl'nS (It) 


Oranienburg, d-rtt'nd-en-bdrg (Brui.) r. 
Oranmore, o-ran-mdr'jfir.) 

Oravicza, d-ra-v6't8a(Hung.) 

Orbey, dr-b&' (Aliace) 

Orbye, drnDti*e (Den.) 

Oroe, dr'thefSp.) 

Orohies, dr-she' (Fr.) 

OroblUa, or-ohdlVaCVenea.) 

Oroiano, dr-chtt'ud (It) 
Ordona,dr*dyntt(It) 

^ufla, dr-dd'nya (Sp.) 


Orellana, d-rel>lytt^n&(Sp.) 
Orenburg, d'ren-bdrg (Eua) 
Orense, d-ren'se (Sm) 

Orgftos, dr-gouhz' (Btbz.) mts. 
Orgaz, dr-gSth' (Sp.) 

Orgon, dr-gdh' (Fr.) 

Orient L',Vrd-oh^(Fr.) 


Origny, d-rd-nyS' ^ , 

Orihuela, d-rd-u-e^ia (Sp. ) 

Orinoco, d-rfi-ndlcd (8. Am.) 

Oriskany, O-ris'ka-ni (U. S.) 

Orissa, d-ris'stt (Ind.) 

Oristano, d-rds-t&'nd (It) 

Orizaba, d-rd'Sk'va Q«ex.) 

Orkhon, dr-6hdn' (Mongol.) r. 
Orlamiinde, dr-lft-mdn'de (Ger.) 
Orldanais, dr-la-tt-n&' (Fr.) 

Orleans, dr-la-oh' (Fr.) 

Orlogahamn, drlogs-hkm (Rub.) haven. 
Ormea. dr-ma'tt (It) 

Ormsby, ormz'bi (Eng.) 

Orms^k, ormz'kdrk (£hig.) 

Ormuz, orimuz (Per.) 

Omain, dr-nah' (Fr.) r. 

Omans, dr-noft' (Fr.) 

Oronoco, d-rd-nd'kd (8, Am.) 

Orontes, d-ron'tez (Syr.) 

Oropesa, d-rd-pe'sk (Sp.) 

Oropo, o-rd'pd (Gr.) 

Oroshaza, or-osn-ha'zo (Hung.) 
Orotava, d-rd-tk'vtt (Canary fsla) 
Oroya, o-rfi'va (Peru) 

Orsova, orisho-vh (Servia) 

Ortegal, or-te-gai’ (Sp.) c. 

Ortelsburg, drtelz-bdrg (PruB.) 

Orthez, dr-ta' (^.) 

Ortler Spitze, ortler spetse (Tyrol) mt. 
Ortona, dr-td'na (It.) 

Oruba, d-rd'bft (W. Ind.) 

Oruro, d-rti'rd (ml.) 

Orvieto, dr-ve-&'t6 (It.) 

Orzinovi, dr-tad-nd've (It) 

Oaage, d-aai' or d'sij (U. 8.) 

Osaka, d-BA^ka (Jap.) 

OacherBleben, d-sherz-la'ben (Ger.) 
Oailo, d-adld (It) 

Oairaa, d-ad'ma (Jap.) isl. 

Oaio di Sopra, d'se-d de sd'prii at.) 
Osman-Bazar, oa-man'ba-zAr" (Bulg.) 
Oamandjlk, da-man'Jek (Tur.) 
Osnabriick, oa'nA-brUk (Ger.) 

Oaomo, d-adrind (S. Am.) 

Oaselt, os'aelt (Eng.) 

Oasero, da-aa'ro (Adr. Sea) isl. 

Ofltend, da-tend' (Belg.) 

Osterburg, da'ter-bdrg (Prus.) 

Osterby, ds'ter-btl (Swe.) 

Oaterode, da-ta-rd'ae (Ger.) 

Ostersund, ds'ter-sbn (Swe.) 

Oaterwiek, da'ter-vek (Prua.) 

Oatia, os'te-a(It.) 


Oatiaka, dst'yaks (As.) 

Oatiano, ds-te-a'nd (It.) 

OstlgUa, ds-tdlyh (It) 

Oatrogojsk, ds-trd-gdlak (Rus.) 
Oatrolenka, ds-trd-Tan'ka (Rus.) 
Oauna, d-aO'nft (Sp.) 

Oswegatchie, oa-we-gach'i (U. 8.) 
Oswego, 08 -w§'gd (U. S.) 

Oswestry, oz'es-tri (Eng.) 

Oswiecim, ds-ve-at'sim (Auat Gal.) 
Otago, d-ttt'gd (N. Zd.) 

Otaheite, d-ttt-ne'te (Soc. IbIs.) 
Otavalo, d-ta-vtt'ld (Ecuador) 
Otchfdcov, och-ft-kof (Rus.) 

Otea, d-ta'a (N. Zd.) isl. 

Otranto, d-trftn'td (It) 

Otricoli, d-trd'kd-ie (It) 

Otsego, ot-ad'gd (D. 8.) (. 

Ottajano, dt-ta*yft'nd (ItX 
Ottawa, ot'ta-wa (Can.) 

Otterburn, ottdr-Ddm (Eng.) 
Ottobeuren, dt-td-boPren (Ger.) 
Ottone. dt-td'n&(It) 

Otumba, d*tdm'bft (Mex.) 

Ouachita, wg'shi-tg (U. 8.) 

Oualan, d'ft-lan (N. Pac. Oc.) 
Ouchy, d-shfi' (Switz.) 


Oude or Oudh, oud (Ind.) 

Oudenarde, d-de-ni^'; Flemish pron. 

ou-de-nttride (Bel) 

Ouderkerk, ou'der-kerk (Neth.) 
Oudewater, ou'de-vA-ter (Neth.) 

Ouen, 8t., saft-td-ah' (Fr.) 

Oufa, d'fa CEus.) r. 

Oughten^, ou'tdr-ftrd or d'tdr-tod 
loc^ly, odh-tdr-ttrd' (Ir.) 

Oundle, oun'del (Eng.) 


ibro, rti're-brd (Rwe.) 
igon, or'i-gon (U. 8.) 


Or^n, or'i-gon (t 
Orel, or-yoV (Rus.) 


Ouse, dz (Eng.) r. 

Outagamie, d-ta-gam'i (U. 8.) 
Ovada, d-vA'dA (It) 


Ovalau, d<va-loa' (Fiji) M. 

Ovar, d-vttri (Port) 

Overflakkee, d-ver-flttklce (Neth.) 
OverijsBel, d-ver-Is'sel (Noth.) 
Oviedo, d-v6-e'THd (Sp.) 

Owasco, d-wasTtd (U. S.) 
Owhyhee, d-hwi-he' (Sand. Isis.) 
Oxus, oks'uB (Aa) r. 

Oyapok, d-ya-pok' (S. Am.) r. 
Oye, wg(Fr.) 

Oyonnax, d-ydn-nAks' (Fr.) 
Ozama, d-skW (Hayti) r. 

Ozara, d-z&'rA (Hung.) 

Ozark, d-zttrk’ (U. 8.) 

Ozieri, d-tsd-k'rfi (Itji 
Ozorkov, d-zorikov (Pol) 


Pabbay, pabTba (Scot.) tsls. 

Pabilonis, pft-be-ld’n68 (It) 

Pacaraima, Sierra, sd-erirA pA-kA-rA'fi- 
mA(S. Am.) 

Pachacamac, pA-cha-ka-mak' (Peru) 
isls. 

Pachitea, pa-chS-te'A (Peru) r. 

Pachuca, pA-chdlcA (Mex.) 

Padang, pA^dang' (Sumatra) 

Padenghe, pA-dIn'g& (It.) 

Paderbom, pA'der-Ddm (Ger.) 

Padiham, pad’i-ham (Eng.) 

Padova, pA'dd-va (It ) 

Padua (Anglicised form of It Padova), 
pad'yu-a (It.) 

Paducah, pa-dyOTca (U. 8.) 

Paeaana, pA-a-sA'nA (It.) 

Paganico, pA-gA-nd'kd (It) 

Pahang, pa-hangf (Mai. Pen.) 

Paignton, pan'ton (Eng.) 

Paillasse, pa-lyAs’ or pa-yas' (Fr.) 
PaimbcDUf, paft-behf (Fr.) 

Paisley, paz'li (Scot) 

PaJareB, pA-61iA'res (Sp.) 

Pakraez, pA-krAta’ (Slav.) 

Paka, pokah (Hung.) 

Palacios, pA-lArthe-da' (Sp.) 

Palaestro, pA-lA-as'trd (It.) 

Palafurgell, pA-lk-for-6her (Sp.) 
PalamoB, pklA-mos (Sp.) 

Palancia, pA-lAn-thrA (Sp.) r. 

Palana, pA-lAn'kA (Hung.) 

Palanza, pA-lAn'tsA (It) 

Palatinate, pa-lat'i-n&t (Ger.) 

Palaur, pA-lari (Ind.) r. 

Palawan, pa-la- wan' (East Arcb.)tsl 
Palazzo, pA-lAt’tBd (It.) 

Palegiano, pA-la-jA'nd (It.) 

Palembang, pa-lem-bang' (Sumatra) 
Falena, pA-la'na (It) 

Palencia, pA-len-rhd'AfSp.) 

Palenque, pA-lenTce (Mex.) 

Palermo, pA-lArirnd (It) 

Palestrina, pA-les-tre'nA (It) 

Paliano, pA-ld-A'nd (It.) 

Palighaut, pA-ld-gat' (Ind.) 

Falk, pftk (Ind.) str. 

Pallanza, pAl-lAn'tsA (It.) 

Palmar, pAI-mAri (Sp.) 

Palmaria, pAl-mA-re'A (It.) isl 
PalmelraA pAl-ma'd-rAa (Braz.) 
Palmyra, pal-ml'ra (Syria) 

Palomar, pA-ld-mAr' (Sp.) 

Palota, pA-16'to (Hung.) 

Pamir, pA-mdri (Cent. As.) 

Pamlico, pam'li-kd (U. 8.) 

Pampas, pam'pas (S. Am.) 

Pampeluna, pAm-pe-ld'nA (Sp.) 
Pampilhoza, pAm-pd-lyd'zA (Port) 
Pamplona, pAm-pld'nA (Sp.) 

Pamunky, pa-mungTd (U. 8.) 

Panama. pA-nA-mA' (8. Am.) 

Pananicn, pan'a-nidh (Scot.) 

Panaur, pA-ngri (Ind.) r. 

Panay, t^-nl' (East Arch.) isl 
Fancalleri, pAn-kA-ld-A’re (It) 
Panchshir, pAnch'shdr (Afg.) val 
PancBova, pAn'cho-vo (Hung.) 
Pandacan, pAn-dA-kAn' (Philip.) 
Pandeiros ue Baixe, pAn-dA'd-rds d& bl'- 
8hA(Braz.) 

Pangansene, pAn-gAn-sa'nA (Ind. Arch.) 

Fanga^an, pAn-gA-sd-nAn' Q^hilip.) 
Pwnandle, pan'han-del (U. S.) 
Panipnt, pA-nd-put' (Ind.) 

Pankota, pAn-kd'to (Hung.) 
Panompeng, pa-nom'pez^ (Slam) 
Panomsok, pa-nom'sok (Siam) 

Panteg or Panteague, pan-td^ 
PanteUarla, pAn-ttl-lA-rd^A (It) wf. 
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Pantiooia. p&n-tfi-kd'att (Sp.) 

Fanuoo. ptUnO'kd (Mex.) 

Panwell, pan-wel' (Ind.) 

Paou, pk'O (Fiji) uL 
Papantla, pll-pttntatt(Mex.) 
Papaaqularo, ptt-ptU-ke-k^rd (Mex.) 
Papa-Stour, pa-pa-stPr' (Scot.) Ul. 
Papua, ptt'pu-a or ptt-pd^a (S. Pac.) i$l. 
Para, plW (Bnu ) 

Paracatu, pft-rtt-kft-td' (Braz.) r. 
Paragua, pft-ra'gwtt(Venez.) r. 
ParaguaQu, pk-rli.gwii.sd' (Braz.) r. 
Paraguay, par'a-gwft; Span. prou. pk- 
rli-gwl' (S. Am.) 

Parahiba or Parahyba, pk.rk-d'bk 
(Braz.) 

Paramaribo, pft.rk.mli''ri.bO (S. Am.) 
Paramatta, pa-ra-mat'ta (Austral.) 
Paranawa, pk-rk-na-gwa' (S. Am ) 
Paranimyba, pft-rft-nft-e'btt (Braz.) 
Paranapanema, pa-i'k.nk.pa.ua'mk 
(Braz.) r. 

Parati, ptt-ra't^ (Braz.) 

Farchim, pkr'^hem (QoM 
Pardubltz, pkr'dp-bets (whem.) 
Paredes, pll-re'THes (Sp ) 

Faria, pa'r6-a (S. Am ) y 
Paris, par'is; Fr pron. pk-r6 (Fr.) 
Pamahiba, pftr-na-e'ba (Braz ) r. 
Paropamisan (Mts.), pa-ro-pam-i-zan' 

Part^emik par- te-na' (Fr ) 

Partick, par tik (Scot.) 

Pascagoula, pas-Ka-gd'la (17. S.) 
Pascuaro, pks-ku-a'ro (Mex.) 
Pas^le-Calais, pk-dd-ka-la' (Fr.) 

Pasig, pa'sdg (Philip.) r. 

Pasion, Bio de la, re'd de la pk-se-dn' 
(Cent. Am.), 

Paaitano, pk-se-tk'nd (It.) 

Passage, pas'saj (Ir.) 

Passaic, pas-sa'ik (U. S.) 
Passamaquoddy, pas-sa-ma-kwod'di 
(US) 

Passariano, pks-sk-re-k'Dd (It ) 
PassaroYitz, pks-sk.rdVets (Tur.) 
Pa8ta<^, pks-tk'sk (S. Am ) r. 

Pastrana, pks-trk'nk (Sp.) 

Paszto, pks'to (Hung.) 

Patagonia, pa-ta-gd^nl-a (S. Am.) 
Patapsco, pa-tap'skd (U. S.) r. 

Patla, pk-td'k (Colora ) r. 

Patjitan, pat'^d-tan (Java) 

Patras, pa-tras' (Gr.) 

Patria, pk-trd'k (It.) 1. 

Patricroft, pa'tn-kroft (Eng.) 

Fattensen, pkt't«n-zen (Ger.) 

Pattialah, pat-te-kla (Ind.) 

Patuxent, pa-tuk'sent (IJ 8.) 

Patzum, pkt-sdm' (Cent. Am.) 

Pau, pd (h.) 

Paucartambo, pk.u-kkr-tam'bd (Peru) 
Pauillac, pd-e.lykk' or pd-e-ykk' (Fr.) 
Paulghautcherry, pal-gftt-che'ri ^d.) 
Pavia, pa'vi-a; ItaL pron. pk-v6'k 
(It) 

Pavone, pk-v6'na (It.) 

Paweea, pa-we'a (W. Af.) 

Pawtucket, pa-tuVet (U. S.) 

Pawtuxet, pa-tuk'set (U. s.) 

Payeme, pk-yem' (Switz.) 

Paysandd, pk-d-skn-dd' (Urug.) 

Payta, pk'd*ta (Peru) 

Peban, pe-bkn' (Mex.) 

Pecatonlca, pek-a-ton'i-ka (U. S.) 
Peckham, pek'am (Eng.) 

Pecs, pech (Hung.) 

Pedee, pd-dV (U. 8.) r. 

Pedraza, pk-dra'sk (venez.) 

Pedrogfto, pk-drd-gouli' (Port.) 
Pedroneras, pe-THrd-nye'rks (Sp.) 
Pedroso, pe-THrd'8d(Sp.) 

Peebles, pSHbelz (Soot ) 

Pegalajar, pe-gk-lk-dhkr' (Sp.) 

Pegm pe-gd'(A8.) 

Pef-Ho, pa-hd' (China) r. 

Peipus, p&'d-pus (Eus.) 1. 

Pekadongan, p^kk-lon'gan (Java) 
Pekela, p&'ke-lk (Neth.) 

Pekin or Peking, pe-kin', pd-king' 
(China) 

Pelastrina, pk-Uui-tre'nk (It.) 

Peling, pi-ling' (East Arch. ; Yel Sea) 

Pellegrino, pAl-lA-grd'nd (It ) 

Pellew, pellyd (Austral) ids. 

Pelotas, pft>liytks (Braz.) 

Peltew, pel-tev' (Aust. Oal) r. 

PeOaflel, pe-nyk-fd-eP (Sp.) 

Pefialara, pen-vk-Ik'rk (fito.) 

Penalva, pe-nki'vk (Port) 

Penamacor, p&-nk-mil*kdr (Port) 
Penang, pe-nang' (East. Pen.) id. 
Pefiaroya, pe-nyk-riPytt (Sp.) 


PefUw de San Pedro, pen'yks de sku 
pk'IHrd (Sp.) 
penedo, po-na^do (Braz.) 

Penge, penj (Eng.) 

Peniohe, pk-nd'shk (Port) 

Penicuik, pen-i-kQk (Scot.) 

Pefiiscola, pen-yds-kdak (Sp.) 
Penmaenmawr, Welsh pron. pen- 
mk'en-mour (Wales) 

Pennar, pen-nkr' (Ind.) r. 

Pennigant, pen'nl-gant (Eng.) tnt 
Pennsylvania, pen-sil-va'ni-a (U. 8.) 
Penobscot, pe-nob'skot (U. S.) 

Pefton de Velez, pe-nydn' de veleth 
Penrith, pen'rith (Eng.) 

Penryn, pen'rin (Eng.) 

Pensacola, pen-sa-kd^a (U. 8.) 

Penteli, pen'te-ld (Gr.) wt. 

Penzance, pen-zans' (Eng.) 

Peoria, pd-d'ri-a(U. S.) 

Feque&es. i>e-ken'yes (S. Am.) mt. pass 
Perak, pk'rak (Mai. Pen.) 

Peraleda, pe-ra-Ie'iHk (Sp.) 

Perekop, pe're-kop (Eus.) 

Perlbouaca or Peribuca, per-i-bp-a-kk', 
per-i-bu-kk' (Can.) r. 

Pdrigord, pk-re-gdr' (JV.) 

Pdrigueux, pk-rd-g^' (Fr.) 

Perija, pa-rd'dhk (Venez.) 

Perim, pa-rdm' (Eed Sea) isl. 

Pemagoa, per-nk'go-k (Braz.) 
Pernambuco, mr-nkm-bd'kd (Braz.) 
Pemes, pam (Fr.) 

Pemls, per'nis (Neth.) 

Pdronne, pa-rdn' (Fr.) 

Perosa, pa-rd'ztt(It) 

Perpignan, par-pe-nyoh'(^.) 
Persepolis, pdr-sep'd-lis (Per.) ruins 
Pershore, pdr'shdr (Eng.) 

Persia, pdr'shi-a (As.) 

Pertuis, par-twe' (Fr ) 

Peru, pe-rb' (S. Am ) 

Perugia, pa-ro'jk (It ) 

Perugino, pa-ro-je'nd (It ) 

Peruwelz, pa-ro-valz' (Belg.) 

Pesale, pa-^'lg (Ceylon) 

Pesaro, pa'sk-rd (It.) 

Pescadores, peB-kk-dd're8(Pac. 0c.)tsl8. 
Pescara, pas-kk'rk (It^ 

Peachlci, pas-kd'chd (It.) 

Peschiera, pas-kd-a'rk (It ) 

Peshawer, pe-shk'wdr (Ind.) 

Pesquiera, pas-kd-a'i^ (Port.) 

Pesth, pest ; Hung. pron. pesnt (Hung.) 
Petaluma, ]^t-a-ld'ma (U. S.) 

Petchora, pet-chd'rk ; Russ. pron. pyet- 
chd'rk (Eus ) r. 

Peten, pe-ten' (Mex.) 

Peterborough, pd'tdr-bu-ru(Eng.) 
Peterculter, pe-tdr-kq'tdr (Scot.) 
Peterhead, pe-tdr-hed' (Scot ) 

Peterhof, pa'tar-hof (Eus.) 

Petersburg, St, sknt (colloquially, sint) 
pe'tdrz-bdrg (Eus.) 

Petersfleld, pd'tdrz-fdld (Eng.) 
Peterwardein, pa-ter-vkr'dm (Hung.) 
Petherton, peth'dr-ton (Eng.) 

Petra, pe'tra; Arab, pron pa-trk'(Ar.) 
Petralia Sottana, po-trkld-k sdt-tk'nk 
(It.) 

Petrel, pe-treV (Sp.) 

Petrinia, pa-trd'nd-k (Aust) 
Petropaulovski, pa-trd-poul-ov'ski 
(Bus.) 

Petrovacz, pa'trd-vkts (Hung. ) 
Petrozavodsk, pk-trd-zk-vodsk' (Eus.) 
Pets, petsh (Hung ) 

Pettycur, pet-ti-kdr' (Scot) 

Peveragno, pa-vk-rk'nyd (Ii ) 
Peyrehorade, par-d-rkd' (Fr.) 

Pdzdnas, pk-za-nk' (Fr.) 

Pfaffenhofen, pfkffcn-hd-fen (Ger.) 
Pfkfflkon, pfeffd-kon (Switz.) 

Pfalz, pfklts (Ger.) 

Ffeffers, pferfers (Switz.) 

Pforzheim, pfdrts'mm (Ger.) 

Pfyn, pfdn ^wltz.) 

Fhila^lphia, fil-a-del'fl-a (U. 8.) 
Philates, fd-lk'tas (Tur.) 

Philippeville, fd-ldp-vdl' (Alg.) 
Philippines, fil'ip-!nz (East Arch.) 
Philippopoli, fll-^-pop'd-ld (Tur.) 
PhiUack, fll'iak ^ng.) 

Piacenza, pd-k-cn&n^tsk (It) 

Pianosa, pd-k-nd'zk (It) isl 
Piadna, ^k-sd'nk (Sib.) I 
Piauhy, pS-k-w-d' (Braz.) 

Piave, pl-k'va (It.) r. 

Piavozero, pd-yk-vd-z&'rd (Eus.) I 
Piazza, pd-kt^tdl (It) 

Picardie, pd-kkr-dd' (F^.) 

Picemo, i^chirindat) 

Pichachen, pd-chiUonen' (Chile) 
Piohinchs, i^chdn'chk (8. Am.) mt 


Piotou. plk-td'(Caii.) 

Piedlmonte, pd-&>dd-mdn't& (It) 
Piedmont, pM'mont (It.) 

Piells, pd'ya-Us (Eus.) I 
Pierre, St, sah pd-kr'(W, Ind.) isl 
Pieterlen, pd'ter-len (Switz.) 
Fieter-Mantzburg, p^tdr-ma'rlts-burg 
(Natal) 

Pietra, pd-k'trtt (It) 

Pilar, pd-lttr' (Braz.) 

PilatuB, pd-lk'tus (Switz.) 

Pilaya, pd-lk'yk (8. Am.) r. 

Pilcomayo, pdl-kd-mk'yd (S. Am.) r. 
Pilibhit, pil.i-bdt'(lnd.) 

Pillau, ^riou (PruB.) 

Pillnitz, pdl'ndts (Ger.) 

Pimlico, pim'll-kd (Eng.) 
Pindamonhangaba, pdn-dk-md-nykn- 
gk'bk(Braz.) 

PlnduB, pin'dus (Gr.) mt 
Pinegaj pd-nk'gk (Eus. ) r. 

Pinerolo, pd-nk-rd'ld (it) 

Pinheiro, pd-nyk'd-rd (Port.) 

Pinkafeld, i)dn'ka-feld (Hung.) 
Pinneberg, pdn'nk-berg (Den.) 

Pinos, pdmds (Sp ) 

Pintada, pin-tk'dk (U. 8.) mt 
Pioche, pd-och'k (U. 8.) 

Piombino, pd-dm-bd'nd (It) 

Piotrokof, pd-ot'ro-kof (Eus.) 

Pipemo, pe-par'nd (It.) 

Piply, pe^le (Ind.) 

Piqua, pik'wa (U. S.) 

Piquetberg, pik'et-berg (Cape Col.) 
Piquiri, pd-ke-rd' (Braz.) r. 

Piraeus, pi-re'us (Gr.) 

Pirano, pe-rk'nd (Istria) 

Plratinim, pe-rft-td-neft' (Braz.) 

Plrltu, pd-re-td' (Venez.) 

Pirmasens, per-mk'zenz (Ger.) 
Pir-Panjal, per-pun-JUT (Cashmere) wit 
Pisa, pd'zk (It) 

Piscataquis, pis-kat'a-kwis (U. S.) 
Pisciotta, pe-shdt'tk (It.) 

Pisek, pe'sek (Bohem.) 

Pisogne, pd-sd'nyk (It. ) 

Plssevache, pes-vksn' (Switz.) 

Pistoja, pds-td'yk (It.) 

Pitcairn, pit-kam' (Scot) 

Pitea, pd'tk-d (Swe.) r. 

Pithiviers, pd-te-vd-a' (Fr.) 

Pi tic, pd-tek' (Mex.) 

Fitlgliano, pd-te-lyk'nd (It) 
Pittenweem, pit-tcn-wem' (Scot.) 
Pittsburg, pits'bdrg (U. S.) 

Piura, pd-d’rk (Peru) 

Pi Ute, pi ydt (U. 8.) 

Pivniczna, pdv-ndts'nk (Aust Gal.) 
Pizzighettone, pdt-tsd-gkt-td'nk (It) 
Placencia, plk-then'thd-k (Sp.) 
Placentia, pla-sen'shi-a (Newid.) 
Flalstow, plas'td (Eng. ; U. S.) 

Planina, plk-ne'nk (Aust.) 

Plaquemine, plak-men' (IT. S.) 

Plassey, plks'sd (Ind.) 

Plata, La, Ik plk’tk (8. Am.) 

Platani, plk-tft'ne (Sic.) r. 

Platte, plat' (U. 8.) r. 

Plattsburg, plats'bdrg (U. S.) 

Plauen, plou'en (Ger!) 

Plevna, plev'na (Bulg.) 

Pliego, pld-e'gd (Sp. ) 

PlocK, plotsk (Pol.) 

Ploermel, pld-kr-mkl' (Fr.) 

Plomb de Cantal, pldfi dd koh-tkl' (Fr.) 
mt. 


Plombidres, pldh-bd-kr' (Fr.) 

Pldn, plehn (Den.) I 
Plymouth, pli'muth (Eng ) 
Plynlimmon, plin-Um'mon (Wales) mt 
Pocahontas, ]^-ka-hon'tas^. 8.) 
Pocomoke, pok'o-mdk (U. S.) 
Podebrad, j^de-brUd (Bohem ) 
Podgoritza, pod-gd-rdt'sa (Monten.) 
Podolla, pd-ddad-k ^ua) 

Podolsk, p^ddlsk' ^us.) 

Pohono, pd-hd'nd (U. S.) 

Point a Pitre, pw|^h-tk-pdt^' (W. Ind.) 
Point de Galle, point de gal (Ceylon) 
Poitiers, pw^-td-k' (Fr.) 

Poitou, pwa-td' (Fr.) 

PoleifiZ^^pd-uizd'nk (It) 

Policastro, pd-ld-kks'trd (It.) 
Polignano, pd-ld-nyk'nd(It) 

Poligny, pd-ld-nyd^(Fr.) 

PoUenza, pol-len'za (Majorca) 
Poltawa, ^1-tk'vk (Eus.) 

Polynesia, pol-i-nd'shi-a 
Pomba. pom'ba (Ai.) b. 

Pombelro, pdm-bk'd-rd (Port.) 
Pomerania (Anglicized form of Ger. 

Fommem), pom-dr-k'nd«k (Pros.) 
Pomieozyn, po-mS-tsCn' (Prui.) 


nte, fkr, (at, fgU; md, met, hdr, golden; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tub, boll; oil, pound; oh, oAain; g, go; 
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Pommem, pdm^mem (Prus.) 

Pomona, po-m^na (Scot.) 

Pompeii, pom-pe'yi; Ital. pron. p6m- 
p&'e-e (It.) ruvns 

Pomponesco, pdm-pd-nasIcO (It.) 
Ponany, p6-ntt'ni (Ind.) 

Ponchatoula, pon-sha-ttila (U. S.) 
Pondicherry, pon-di-aher'ri ; Fr. pron. 

poh-dg-Bhar-rS' (Ind.) 

Ponferrada, p6n-ier-ra'THa (Sp.) 
Pontarlier, pOfi-tttr-ls-&' (Fr.) 

Pont Audemer, p61i-t6-d6-mar' (Fr.) 
Pontchartraln, pon'char-tran (U. S.) 
Ponte Delgado, p6n'te del-gtt'd6 (Azores) 
Pontedra, p6n-ta'dra (It.) 

Pontefract, pon'ti-frakt ; colloquially, 
pom'fret (Eng.) 

Pontestura, p0n-Sl8.td'rli (It.) 
Pontevedra, p6n-te-ve'THra (Sp.) 
Pontiac, pon^i-ak (U. S ) 

Pontianak, p6n-tya-nak' (Borneo) 
Pontivy, p6fi-te-ve' (Fr.) 

Pontoise, p5fi-twftz' (Fr.) 

Pontotoc, pon-t6-tok' (I/. S.) 
Pontremoli, p5n-tra'm6-l(3 (It.) 
Pontypool, pon'ti-ptil (Eng.) 

Poole, pOl (Eng ) 

Poole wo, pol-yO^(Scot.) 

Poonah,tnO'na (Ind.) 

Poorbunder, pttr-bun'd6r (Ind.) 
Popayan, pb-pa-yUn' (8. Am.) 
Poperlngue, p6-p6-rafig' (Belg. 1 
Popocatepetl, p6-p6-ka-te-petr (Mex.) 
Popoli, p6'p6-l(5 (It.) 

Poquiock, p6-ke-ok'(N. Bruns.) 
Porchester, pbr'ches-tfir (Eng ) 
Porcuna, i^r-kO'na (Sp.) 

Pordenone, por-da-n6^na (It.) 

Porlock, porlok (Eng.) 

Poromushir, p6-r5-mb-8hSr' (Kuriles) 
isl. 

Porquerolles, p5r-ka-r6l' (Fr.) isl 
Porrentrui, pSr-rofi-trwS' (Switz.) 
Porreras, pOr-re'ras (Sp.) 

PorrudoB, pOr-rb'dSa (Brkz.) r. 
Portadown, p6rt-a-doun' (Ir.) 
Portaferry, i^rt-a-fe'rl fir.) 
Portarlington, p6rt-ftr'ling-ton (Ir.) 
Port-au-]Wnce, pbrt-S-prins'; Fr. pron. 

p6r-t5-prafi8^ (W. Ind.) 

Portendik, p6r-ten'dik (W. At) 

Porticl, p6rte-ch§ (It.) 

Portmadock, pdrt-raaa'ok (Wales) 
Portmahomac k , p6rt-ma-h6'mak (Scot.) 
Portmoak, p6rt-m6k' (Scot.) 
Portnahaven, p6rt-na-ha'ven (Scot.) 
Portobello, j^r-t6-bel'16 (Scot.) 

Porto das Caixas, pdr'td das ki'shas 
(Braz.) 

Portogruaro, por-td-grtt-a'rd (It.) 

Porto Rico, pdr'to r&kd (W. Ind.) 
Portovenere, p6r-t6-va'na-ra (It.) 
Portreath, port-rSth' (Eng.) 

Portree, p6rt-re' (Scot.) 

Portrush, pdrt-rush' (Ir.) 

Portsea, pdrt'sfi (Eng.) 

Portsmouth, pdrts'mouth or ports'muth 

Portuga^ete, pSr-tq-gS-la'ta (Port.) 
Portuguesa. pSr-tq-ge'sa (Venez.) r. 
Poschiavo, pos-k§-aT6 (Switz.) 

Posega, po-sha^a (Slav.) 

Posen, po'zcn (Ptus.) 

Pbsing, pebsh'iug (Hung ) 

Poszneck, pds'nak (Ger.) 

Potchefstrom, pot'chef-strom (S. Af.) 
Potenza, pd-t&n'dza (It.) 

Potomac, p6-t6'mak (U. S.) 

Potosi, pd-t6's6; properly pot-o-se' 
(Bol.) 

Pottawatomie, pot-ta-wot'o-ml (U. S.) 
Pouching-hien, pd-chlng-hyen' (China) 
Poughkeepsie, p6-kip'se (U. S.) 

Poullly, p6-§-ly6' or pb-§-y6' (^.) 
Poulton le Fylde, psrton 16 feld (Eng.) 
Pour^ain, St., safi ptir-saii' (Fr.) 

Povoa, p6-v6'a (Port.) 

Poweshiek, pou-e-shek' (U. S.) 
Powhatan, pou-a-tan' (U. S.) 

Poyais, p6-ya'68 (Cent. Am.) 

Pozo Estrecho, pd'thS es-tre'chd (Sp.) 
PoKuelo, p6-thu*e16 (Sp.) 

Pozznoli, p6t-t8wd'16 (It.) 

Praohatitz. pra-6ha-tfft8'(Bohem.) 
Prades, prM (Fr.) 

Prague, prtg; Ger. Priw, prkg (Bohem.) 
Prabusta, pra-hus'ta (Tur.) 

^aslin, praslln (Ind. Oc.) isl 
PriUtb, pris'teh ^en.) 


Preanim, pr&*injg'er, (^i^a) 
Premia, prft-mr6-ra 


Prescot, pres'kot (Eng.) 
Presidio, pr6-s6'dl*6(u. S. 


(E. Af.) isls. 


Pressburg, pr&slXirg (Hung.) 


Prestonpans, pres-ton-panz' (Soot) 
Prestwick, prest'wik (Scot.) 

Pretoria, pre-t6're-a (Transvaal) 
Preuilly, pre'ti-6-ly6' orpreti-6-y6' (Fr.) 
Prevesa, pra've-sa (Tur.) 

Pribyloff, pii-bq-lor (Pac. Oc.) isls, 
Priego, pr6-e'g6 (Sp.) 

Priestholme, pr6stlidlm (Wales) isl 
Priluki, pre-lbice (Rus ) 

Primislau, pr6'meB-lou (Bohem.) 
Prinoipato Citra, pr6n-ch6-pk'td ch6^trii 
(It) 

Prind^ato Ultra, pr6n*ch6-pa't6 ttl'tra 

Principe, pren'sd-pe (Mex.) 

PrinkipoB, pr6n'ki-po8 (Tur.) 

Pripet or Pripets, prFpet, prlp'ets 
(Pol.) r. 

Prisrend, pr68'rend (Tur.) 

Pristina, pres-t6'na (Tur.) 

Prlvas, pr6-va' (Fr.) 

Proclda, pr6'ch6-da (It.) isl 
Prome, prbm (Br. Bur.) 

Propiha, prS-pe'a (Braz.) 

Provence, prO-vofts' (Fr.) 

Pro vine, pr5-vafi' (Fr.) 

Prussia, prush'i-a ^er ) 

Pruszka, prbsOca (Hung.) 

Pruth, prbth;Ger. pron. prdt (Europe) r. 
Prypec, prip'ets (Pol.) r. 

Przemysl, pzha'mizi (Aust ) 

Przeworsk, pzha'vOrsk (Aust.) 
Przibram, pzhe'bram (Aust ) 

Psilorati, p8e-16-ra't6 (Crete) mt. 

Psiol, pse'ol (Rus.) r. 

Pekov, pskof (Rus ) 

Puchow, pb'6n6 (Aust) 

Puckawa, puk'a-wa (U. S.) I 
Pudsey, pud'si (Eng.) 

Puebla, La. la pq-eVia (Sp.) 

Puebla do los Angeles, La, la pu*ebla 
de 16s an'6he-les (Mex.) 

Puerto Principe, pq-er'to pren'se-pe 
(W. Ind.) 

Puget Sound, pyu'jet sound (N. Am.) 
Puiawy, pb-ia'vii (Rus.) 

Pulciano, pol-cha'n6 (It) rnt. 

Pulicat, po'le-kat (Ind.) 

Pulteney Town, pult'ni toun (Scot) 
Pultusk, pbl-tqsk' (Rus.) 

Punchshir, punch'sher (Afg.) 
Punderpoor, pun-der-pdr' (Ind ) 
Punhete, pb-nya'ta (Port ) 

Punjab, pun-jab' (Ind ) 

Punjnud, punj-nud' (Ind.) 

Punta Arenas, pbn'ta U-re'nas (Cent, 
and S. Am.) 

Punta Parifla, pdn'ta pa-re'nya(S. Am.) 
Purac6, pO'ra-8a'(S. Am.) 

Purbeck, Isle of, pfer'bek (Eng.) 
Purchena, pdr-che'na (Sp.) 

Purfleet, p6r'flet (Eng.) 

Purmerende, pur-me-ren'de (Neth.) 
Pumeah, p^r'ne-a (Ind.) 

Purus, pb-rbs' (S. Am.) r. 

Purwan, p6r-wan' (Afg.) 

Pusterthal, pbs'ter-tai (Tyrol) 

Putiwl, pb-t6fl' (Rub.) 

Putlam, put-lam' (Ceylon) 

Putney, put'ni (Eng.) 

Putumayo, po-to-ma'y6 (S. Ara.)r. 
Putzig, pbt'tsbCh (Prus.) 

Puy de Dome, pue d6 dbm (Fr.) dep. 
Pwllheli, pbl-ha'16 (Wales) 

Pychma, pqch'ma (Rus.) 
lienees, pir-e-nez'; Fr. Pyrbnbes, p6- 
ra-nlt' (Eur.) mts. 

Pyrmont, pbr'mbnt (Ger.) 


Q. 


Quakake, kwa-kak' (U. S.) 
Quakenbruck, kva'kan-brbk fGer.) 
Quangtong, kwang-tong' (China) 
Quantock, kwan'tok (Eng.) hiUs 
Qu’Appelle, ka-pel' (Can.) 
Quarnero, kvar-na'ro (Aust) 
Quathlamba, kwttt-lam'ba (8. 
Quatre Bras, ka'tr bra (Bel.) 
Quebec, kw6-bek' (Can.) 

Quedah, k6-da'(Mal. Pen.) 
(^edllnburg, kvad'16n-bbrg (Prus.) 
Queentferry, kw6nz'fe-ri (Scot.) 
Queenstown, kwbnz'toun (Ir.) 
Quelch, kvidh (Ger.) r. 

Queichoo, kw&-chb' (China) 
Quelpaert, kwel'part (N. Pac.) isl. 
Queluz, ka'lbz (Braz.) 

Quemada, ke-mk'da (Mex.) 
Quenemo, ke-n«'mb (U. S.) 
Quentin, St., sah kon-tah' (Fr.) 


Queretaro, ke-ret'ft-rd^ex.) 
Queiimba, ka-rCm'ba (E Af.) isls. 
Quesaltenango, ke-sai-te-nkn'gd 
Quiberon, ke-bb-roh' (Fr.) 

Quibo, k6a)6 (S. Am.) isl 
Quicara, ke-ka'ra (S. Am.) isls. 
Quillabamba, k61-ya-bam1>a (Peru) 
Qulllebmuf, k6-y6-behf (Fr.) 
Quillimane, k6M6-ma'n& (E. Af.) 
Quillota, ke-lyd'ta (Chile) 

Quimper, kaft-par' (Fr.) 

Qulmperlb, kafi-par-la' (Fr.) 
Quindiu, ken-de'b (S. Am.) mt. 
Quinhon, kSn-hon' (Anam) 
Quintana, k6n-ta'na (Sp). 
Qulntanar, kcn-ta-nkr' (%) 
Quiotepec, ke-6-te-pek' (Mex.) 
Quito, Wtb (S. Am.) 

Quorra, kwor'ra (Af.) 


B. 

Raab, rkb (Aust) 

Raalte, rarte (Neth.) 

Raasay, rk'sfl (Scot.) isl. 

Rabastens, ra-bas-toft'(Fr.) 

Rabat, rft-bftt' (Maroc.) 

Racconigi, rak-kd-n6'je (It ) 

Raczkeve, rUts-ka'va (Hung.) 
Radkersburg, rad'kerz-borg (Aust.) 
Radnor, rad^nor (Wales) 

Radokala, ra-do-kk'lk (N. Pac.) isls. 
Radolpszell, rk'ddlps-tsel (Ger.) 
Radovitz, ra'do-vBts (Prus.) 

Ragatz, ra-gats' (Switz.) 

Ragusa, ra-go'za (Dalmat.) 

Rahden, raMen (Ger.) 

Rahmanieh, rach-ma-nS'e (Eg.) 
Rahova, rk-hb'va (Bulg.) 

Rahway, rft'wa (U. 8.) 

Raiatea, ra-ya-ta'a (8. Pac.) isl 
Raidroog, rid-rbg' (Ind.) 
Rajahmundry, ra-ja-mun'dii (Ind.) 
Rajamahal, ra-ja-ma-hal' (Ind.) 
Rajawur, ra'ja-wur(Ind.) 

Rajpootana, raj-pb-ta'na (Ind.) 
Rajshahye, raj-sha'he (Ind.) 

Rakonitz, ra'kb-nBts (Bohem.) 

Raleigh, rft'16 (u. S.) 

Rama, ra'ma (Syr.) 

Ramapo, ram-a-pb' (U. S.) 
Rambervilliers, roft-bar-ve-lyS-a' (Fr.) 
Rambouillet, ro/i-bb-lya' or rofi-bb-ya' 
(Fr.) 

Ramghaut, ram-gat' (Ind. ) 

Ramghur, rkm-gur' (Ind.) 

Ramgunga, ram-gung'ga (Ind.) r. 
Ramillies, ra-m6-ly6' or rk-me-ye' (Bel.) 
Ramisseram, ra-mls-se-ram' (Ind.) 
Ramnad, ram-nkd' (Ind.) 

Ramnuggur, rkm-nug'gur (Ind.) 
Rampoor, rkm-pbr' (Ind.) 

Ramree, ram-re' (Bur.) 

Ramsey, ram'zi (Eng.) 

Randers, rtn'dars (Den.) 

Ranea, ra'na-b (Swe.) r. 

Raneegunge, rd-ne-gunj' (Ind.) 
Rangitoto, rang-«-t6'tb (N. Zd.) isl 
Rangoon, rang-gbn' (Ina.l 
Rannoch, Loch, ran'obh (Scot) I 
Raon PEtape, rk-bfi' la-tkp' (Fr.) 
Raphoe, ra-fb' (Ir.) 

Raploch, rap'lobh (Scot) 
Rappahannock,rap-pa-han'nok (U. S.) r. 
Rapperschwyl orRapper8weil,rap'per- 
shvel, rap'perz-vil (Switz.) 

Raraka, ra-ra'ka (8. Pac.) isl 
Raritan, rar'i-tan (U. S.) r. 

Rarotonga, rk-ro-tong'ga (S. Pac. Oc.) 
isl 

Rasay, rk'sa (Scot) isl. 

Raspeig, rks-pa-eg' (Sp.) 

Rassein, rfts-s&'in (Roum.) 1. 

Rassova, lAs-Bb'va (Roum.) 

Rastede, rks-t&'da (Ger.) 

Rastenburg, rfts'ten-bbrg (Prus.) 
Rastrick, ras'trik (Eng.) 

Ratass, ra-tas'rir.) 

Rathangan, ratn-ang'gan (l^ 
Rathcormac, rath-kormak (Ir.) 
Bathen, rath'en (Scoy 
Rathenau, rtt'te-nou (Prus.) 

Rathkeale, rath-ksl' (Ir. ) 

Rathlin, rath'Un (Ir.) isl. 

Rathmines, rath-minz' (Ir. ) 

Ratho, rk'thb (ScotJ 
Ratibor, ra't§-bbr (Prus.) 

^Hsbon, ra'tis-bon (Ger.) 

Ratnapoora, rttt-nft-j^'rk (Ceylon) 
Ratoneau, rtt-tb-nb' (Fr.) id. 

Rattan, rkt-tftn' (Mex.) id. 
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Rattray, raVtr& (Soot) 

Ratiebuhr, rtt'8&>b0r CPnis*) 
Ratzebnrg. rtt'8&-bbiv (Proa.) 
Ravenna, rtl-v&n'ntt (ft.) 

Ravenaburg, ril'vena-bbig (Oer.) 
Ravnagora, rav-nft-gb'itt (Aoat.) 

Rawa, r&'ft (Rua.) 

Rawal Pinde, rt'wul pin'di(Ind.) 
Rawicz, rtl'vdch (Pnia.) 
Bayginge,^rt>j|nnj^ (Ind.) 

Reading, red^Dg (Eng.) 

Eeal7ra-iU' (Braz.) r. 

Realejo. re-tt-le^Ohd (Mez.) 

Recanati, ra-k&-na'te (It) 

Recherche Bay, ra-aherah'bft (Taam.) 
Recife, r&-a$'fa (Bras.) 

Recoaro, ra*k0-ft'r5 (It.) 

Redcar, red'k&r (Enk) 

Redditch, red'dich (Eng.) 

Redonda, ra-don'd& (WT Ind.) 
Redruth, red'rbth (Eng.) 

Regalbuto, ra-ghl-btt'tcftt) 
R^nsbura, ra^genz-bbrg (Ger.) 
Beggio, ref 6 (It) 

Rehoboth, re-h6'both (U. 8.) 
Reichenau, ri'Ohe-nou (Ger.) 
Reichenbach,rf^Ohen-baOh (Ger. ; Switz.) 
Reichenatein. ri'0htfn-8tin(Prua.) 
Reichatadt, rIOh'stat (Bohem.) 

Reigate, ri'gftt (Eng.) 

Reigoldaweu, n'gaidz-vll (Switz.) 
Rei^vik, rilcya-vik (Iceld.) 

Reims, remz; FI’, pron. rafiz (Fr.) 
Remagen, ra^mk-gen (Pnis.) 

Rembang, rem-bang^ (Java) 

RemedioB, re-me'dS-Oa (Col.) 
Remiremont, r^mSr-m&h' (n.) 
Remacheid, ram^sMd (Pros.) 

Renaix, rd-n&' (Bel.) 

Renfrew, ren'fru (Scot) 

Rennes, ren (Fr.) 

Rensellaer, ren'acWr (U. 8.) 

Requefta, re-ken'yft (Sp.) 

Reand, reaht (Pera.) 

Resina, ra-ag'nft (It) 

Reatal:^, rea'al-rig (ScotJ 
Reatigouche. rea^ti-gOsh (N. Bruns.) 
Retford. reWord (Eng.) 

Retimo, re-tS'md (Cret^ 

Reuilly, reh-e-ly6' or reu-g-ye' (Fr.) 
Reunion, ra-G-n6-dfi' (IndL Oc.) isl 
Reua, re-tts' (Sp.) 

Reuse, rois (Ger. ; Switz.) 

Reutlingen, roitling-en (GerJ 
Revel, ri'vcl (Rua.); re-veV (Ft.) 
Revilla Qegedo, re-vgl'lya 0he>6he^d0 
(Mex.) ul. 

Rewah, ra-wa' (Ind.) 

Reyes, re-yea' (Mex. ; S. Am. ) 

Reynagh, ra'naOh Qi.) 

Reynolds, ren'olz S.) 

Rheima See Reims. 

Rhein, rin (Ger.; Neth.) 

Rheinzabem, rin-tsa'bem (Ger.) 

Rhio, rg'd (East Arch.) isl. 

Rhodes, r6dz (Tur.) isl 
Rhdne, r6n (Fr.) dep. 

Rhbngebirge, r^n'ge-b6r-ge (Ger.) 
Rhud(^ hriTH'in (Wales) 

Rhuddlan, hriTHlain (Wales) 

Rhynie, li'ni (Soot.) 

Rhynna or Rhinna, rinz (Scot.) 

Riadh, rm (Ar.) 

Riajali^ rg-yazhsk' (Rua.) 

Rians, re-oft' (Fr.) 

Riaza, rg-a'tha (Sp.) 

Riazan, rg-ya'zan (Rua.) 

Ribarroja. rg-bar-rd'Oha(Sp.) 

Ribas, rg-bas' (Sp.) 

Ribbesford, ribzrford (Eng.) 

Ribchester, lib'chea-ter (Eng.) 

Ribe, rgnm (Den.) 

Ribeauvillg, rg-b^vgl-lyt' or r6-b6-v6- 
ya' (Fr.) 

Ribeira Grande, rg-b&'g-ril grkn'da 
(Azores) 

Ribeirfto, rfi-bt-g-rouh' (Port.) 
Ribemont, rfi-bg-mdh' (Fr.) 

Ribera, rg-b4'ra (It.) 

Biccia, rgch'a (It.) 

Riceys, Lea, lA rO-sA' (Fr.) 

Richborough, rich'bu-ru (Eng.) 
Richelieu, rAsh-lS-^' (Fr.); rflsh-e-lyp' 

Ric^U^, riah'i-buk'td (N. Bruns.) 
Richmond, rioh'mond (Eng.) 
Ricbtenbeig, rgdh'ten-oeig (PrusJ 
Rickmansworth. rik'manz-wgrth (Eng.) 
Ricote, rg-kd'te (Sp.) 

Rideau, rA^y (Can.) r. and i. 

Riehen, ryeu (Switz.) 

Rieka, rS-Alca (Monten.) 

Biera, rfi-yrU (Mex.) 


rg'zli (Ger. ) 

Rieaengebirge, ryasn-ge-bdr-ge (Auat) 
Rieti, rg-A'tl (It) 

Riga, rg'ga(Rua.) 

Righi or Rigi, rg'gd (Switz.) mt 
Rignano, r6-nya'n6 (It) 

Rigolato, rg-gd-la'td (It) 

Rigyicza, rg-dydt'ao (Bung.) 

]^8wijk, rl8'vlk(Nek) 

Rille, r61 (Fr.) r. 

Rima Szombath, rg'ma admlmt (Hung.) 
Rimini, rg'mg-nd (It) 

Rimouaki, re-mds-kS' (Can.) 

Rinlani, rSn-ya'nS (Lombok) 
Rinkjoebiug, rSng-kyetib'gng (Den.) 
Ringgenberg, rSng'gen-berg (Switz.) 
Ringvaldsbe, rgng-vaid'sdh-e (Nor.) 
Rinteln, ren'teln ((}er.) 

Rio de Janeiro, rg'5 da zha>nA'd-r5 
(Braz.) 

Rio Vermelho, rC'd vAr-mAly6 (Braz.) 
Riobamba, re-6-bam'ba (Ecuad. ) 

Riola. rg-6'6ha (Sp. ; 8. Am.) 

Rioloboa, rS-d-ld'bda (Sp.) 

Riola, re-flr (Fr.) 

Riom, rg-6h' (Fr.) 

Rion, rg'On ('nmiacauc.) r. 

Rionero, re-6-na'r6 (It) 

Riou, rg-0' (FrJ iel 
Riouw, r^ou (ind. Arch.) isl. 

Ripon, rip'on (Eng.) 

Rippoldaau, rep'p61d-zou (Ger.) 
Ripponden, rli/pon-den (Eng.) 
Risb^uj^h, Prince’s, prin'siz rizTbu-ru 

Rit^^tel, rCt'se-btlt-tcl (Ger.) 
Rivadeo, rfi-va-THe'6 (Sp.) 

Rivarolo, r6-va-r6'16 (It.) 

Rive de Gier, rgv d6 zhe-a' (Fr.) 
Riverina, riv-gr-6'na (N. S. W.) 
Rivesaltes, rSv-zait (Fr.) 

Rivoli, ryv6-lg (It) 

Roag, Loch, loOn rd'ag (Scot) 

Roanne, rd-an' (Fr.) 

Roanoke, rd-an-6k' (U. 8.) 

Roapoa, r6-a-p6'a (Pac. Oc.) isl. 

Roatan, rd-a-tan' (Cent Am.) isl 
Robbio, rdb'ba-d (It.) 

Robilante, rd-bs-ian'm (It.) 

Robleda, rd-ble'THa (Sp.) 

Roccella, rdt-challa at.) 

Rochdale, roch'dal (Eng.) 
Rochechouart, rdsh-shb-ai’' (Fr.) 
Rochefort, rdsh-fdr' (Fr.) 
Rochefoucauld, rdsh-fo-kd' (Fr.) 
Rochelle, La, la rd-shel' (Fr.) 
Rochester, roch'es-tdr (Eng.) 

Rocroi, rd-krwg' (Fr.) 

Rddby, rebd'bd (Den.) 

Rodez, rd-da' (Fi^ 

Rodlng, rod'ing (Eng.) r. 

Rodosto, rd-dds'td (fur.) 

Rodriguez, rd-drd'gez (Ind. Oc.) isl. 
Roermond, rdr'mont (Neth.) 

Roeskilde, retis-kdl'da (Den.) 

Roeulx, reh (Belg.) 

Rogasen, rd-ga'zen (Prus.) 

Rogge veld, rog'ge-velt (8. Af.) mts. 
Rogliano, rd-lyand (It.) 

Rohan, r^fi'(Fr.) 

RohUcund, rd nll-Jtund' (Ind.) 

Rojales, rd-dhaies (Sp.) 

Rokeby, rdk'bl (Eng.) 

Rokelle, rd-kel' (W. Af.) r. 

Rolvenden, rol-ven-den' (Eng.) 
Romagna, rd-ma'nya(It) 

Romagnano, rd-ma-nyk'nd (It) 
Romano, rd-ma'nd (It.) 

Romano w, rd-ma-nof (Rus.) 

Romans, rd-moh' (Fr.) 

Romanahom, rymanz-hom (Switz.) 
Romanzoff, rd-man-zof (Pac. Oc.) isls. 
Romblon, rdm-bldn' (Philip.) isl. 
Rombe, rd'meb-e (Den.) isC 
Romooa, rd-mda' (Switz.) 

Romorantin, rd-md-rofi-tah' (Fr.) 
Romaey, rum's! (Eng.) 

Ronaldahay, ron'ald-ahA (Scot) isls. 
Roncesvalles, rdn-thea-vanyea (Sp.) 
Ronciglione, rdn-chd-lyd'nA (It) 
Rondout, ron'dout 8.) 

Bdnneby, reWnA-bu (Swe.) 

Ronadon, rdnz'ddrf (]mia.) 

Boon, rdn (Neth.) 

Rooaebeke, ryaA-oA-kA^l.) 

Roque, San, attn rdlce (Sp.) 
Roquemaure, rdk-mdr^ (FV.) 

Roquetas, rd-kyitls (Sp.) 

Roquevalre, rdk-vAr'OP'r ) 

Rdraaa, rdh'rdsfNor.) 

Roraima, rd-rk^e-roA Am.) mts. 
Rorschach, rdr'shAdh (Switz.) 

Rosario, rO>sA'r§'d (Arg. Rep.) 

Eosodll, rda-kof (Fr.) 


Roaoommon, ros-kom'mon (Ir.) 
Roaorea, roa-krA^ (Ir.) 

Roseau, rd-zd' (W. Ind.) 

Rosenheim, rd'zsn-him (Ger.) 

Rosetta, rd«zet'ta (Eg.) 

Rosheim, rda'him: Ihr. pron. rd-zem' 
(Alsace) 

Rosienna, rd'8d-yen'na(Rus.) 
Rosignano, rd-se-nyk'nd (It) 

Rdskilde. See Roeskilde. 

Roalawl, roa-lafl' (Rus.) 

Roslin, ros'lin (Scot.) 

Rosneath, rdz-ndth' (Scot.) 

Rossano. rds-sk'nd (It.) 

Rossbacn, rda'bkdh (Prus.) 

ROsael, relis'sel (Prus.) 

Rossignol, rds-ae-nydl' (N. Am.) L 
Rosstrevor, roa-trdVor (Ir.) 

Rostock, roa'tok (Ger.) 

Roth, rdt (Ger.) 

Rothay, rd'THA (Eng.) r. 

Rothbury, roth'be-n (EngO 
Rothenburg, rd'ten-bbrgMer. ; Switz.) 
Rotherham, roTH'dr-am (Eng.) 
Rotherhithe, roTH'dr-hlTH (Eng.) 
Rothes, rd'thez (Scot) 

Rothesay, roth'sA (Scot.) 

Rotomanana, rd-td-mtt-hk'nk (N. Zd.) L 
Rotterdam, rot'tdr-dAm (Neth.) 
Rottweil, rot'vil (Ger.) 

Rotumah, rd-td'ma (Pac. Oc.) isl. 
Roubaix, rd-bA' (Fr.) 

Rouen, rd-ofi' (Fr.) 

Rouergue, rd-Arg' (Fr.) dist. 

Rouffach, rdf-flLsh' (Fr.) 

Roumania, rd-mA'ni-a (Eur.) 

Roumelia, rd-md'li-a (Tur.) 

Rousay, rd'sA (Scot.) tsl. 

Rousee Point, rous'iz point (U. S.) 
Roussillon, rds-sdl-lydh' or rds-sd-ydtf 
(Fr.) dist. 

Rovereao, rd-vA-rA'dd (Aust ; Switz.) 
Rovezzano, rd-vAt-tsH'nd (It.) 

Rovigno, rd-v6'nyd (Aust.) 

Rovigo, rd-vd'gd(It.) 

Rovuma, rd-vd'mtt (Af.) r. 

Row, rd (Scot) 

Rowandiz, rou-An'diz (As Mi.) 
Rowardennan, rou-Ar-den'nan (Scot.) 
Rowe, rd (U. 8.) 

Rowley Regis, roulA rd'Jls (Eng.) 
Roxburgh, roks'bu-ru (Scot.) 

Royan, rd-yoft' (Fr.) 

Roye, rwft (I'r.) 

Ruahine, ru-A-hynA (N. Zd.) mts. 
Ruapehu, rp-A-pA-hd^ (N. Zo.) mt. 
Rubicon, rp'bi-kon; Ital. Rubicone, 
rd-bd-kd'nA (ly r. 

Rudbar, rpd-bAr' (Per.) 

Rtidesheim, rd'dea-him (Ger.) 
Rudgeley. See Rugeley. 

Rudkidblng, rdd-kyetib'dng (Den.) 
Rudolstadt, rd'ddl-stAt (Ger.) 

Rugby, rug^l (Eng.) 

Rugeley, ruj'li (Eng.) 

Bugles, rO'gl (Fr.) 

Runrort, rdr'drt a*rus.) 

Ruinen, roi'nen (Neth.i 
Ruinerwold, roi'ner- volt (Neth.) 

Rum, rum (Scot) isl. 

Rumili, rd'md-l« (Turj 
Runcorn, rungicom (Eng.) 

Rungpoor, rung-pdr' (Ind.) 
Runnymede, runnl-mfid (Eng^ 
Rupelmonde, rd-pAl-rndn^A (1^1.) 
Ruponuny, rd-pd-nd'n€ (8. Am.) r. 
Rusholme, ruah'um (Eng.) 

Russia, rush'i-a 
Ruasikon, rds'ae-kon (Switz.) 

Rustchuk, ru8t-chuk^(Bulg.) 
Rutherglen, ruTH'dr-glen; colloquially, 
ruglen (Scot) 

Ruthin (Anwcized form of Rhuddln), 
ruth'in^ales) 

Ruti^ano, rd-td-lyA'nfi (It.) 

Riltli, rtltae (Switz.) 

Ruysselede, rois>se*lA'de (Bel.) 

Ryan, Loch, lo6h rl'an (Scot.) 

Rybinsk, ru-bdnak' (Rus.) 

Rybnik, rcb'ndk (Prus.) 

Rydal, rl'dal (Eng.) 

Ryde, r!d(£ng.) 

Rye, rl (Eim.) 

Rylstone, ifl^aton (Eng.) 

Rzeazow, zhA-ahor (Auat GaL) 


S. 

Saale, zAle (GerJ r. 
Saanen, zA'nen (Switz.) 
Baarbrttok, zarmiUi (Gar.) 
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SaorgemUnd, tUx'a^mUni (Get,) 
Saarlouii, (Ger.) 

Baas, z&a (Switz.) 

Saba, sa'ba (W. Ind.) isl 
SabaniUa, stt-ba-nel'ya (Col.) 

Sahara, sa-btl^rtt (Braz.) 

Sabbionetta, sttb-bfi-b-nftt'ta(It.) 
SaWne, sa-bfin' (U. 8.) I and r. 
Sabioncello, 8a-bS>6n<ch&ri6 (Dalmat.) 
Babiote, sft-bd>b'te (Sp.) 

Sables d’Olonne, Les, 16 saT)! dMon' 
(Fr.) 

Sabrina, siUbre^na (Azores) ial. 
Saoateooluco, sa-ka-te-kd-lb'kb (Gent 
Am.) 

Sacatepec, sa.kft'te-pek (Cent. Am.) 
Sacconex, sttk-kO-neks' (Switz.) 
Sacedon, sa-the<dOn^ (Sp.) 

Sachsen (Saxony), zak'sen (Ger.) 
Sachsenhausen, zak'sen-houz-en (Ger.) 
Sacile, sa-che'la (It.) 

Sackatoo, sak-ka-tb' (Cent. At.) 

Saco. sa'kO (U. S.) 

Sacondaga, sak-on-da'ga (U. 8.) r. 
Sacramento, Ba-kra-men't6(U. S. ; Mex.) 
Sacriflcios, sa-kri-fe'sa-os (Mex.) isl. 
Sacuhi, sa-kO-fi' (Braz.) r. 

Sadowa, sad'b-va (Bohem.) 

Saghalien, sa*6ha-lsn' (As.) isZ. 

Saginaw, sag'i-na (U. 8.) 

Saguache, sa-woch' (U. S.) 

Saguenay, sag-e-na' (Can.) r. 

Sahagun, sa'a-gOn (Sp.) 

Sahama, sa-ha^iU (Peru) mt. 

Sahara, sa-ha'ra (Af.) 

Saharunpoor, sa-ha-run-pbr' (Ind.) 
Saiansk, sa-yansk^ (Sib.) me. 

Said, sa-6d' (Eg.) 

Saigon, sl-gon'; Fr. pron. sa-gOli' (Fr. 
Coch. China) 

Saintonge, sah-tOhzh^ (Fr.) 

Salama, sa-6ha'ma (Peru) me. 

Safansk, sa-yansk' (Sib.) mts. 

Sakaria. sa-ka-re'a (As. Mi.) r. 
Sakhalin, sa-dha-len' (As.) ul. 

Sakkara, sak-ka'ra (Eg.) 

Sakmara, sak-ma'ra (Bus.) r. 

Salado, sa-ia'dd (S. Am.) r. 

Salama, sa-ia'ma (Cent Am.) 
Salamanca, sa-la-man'ka (Sp. ; Mex.) 
Salamis, 8ala<-mis (Gr.) iel. 

Salangore, sa-lan-gdr' (Mai. Pen.) 
Salawatty, sa-la-watti (East. Arch.) isl. 
Salayer, sa-li'er (East. Arch.) isl. 
Saldanha, sai-da^nya (S. Af ) b. 

Salem, salem (U. 8. and Ind.) 
Salembria, 8a>lem-br€'a (Gr.) r, 

Salemi, sa-U'me (Sic.) 

Salerno, sa iar'nS (It.) 

Salford, saPford (Eng.) 

Salgado, sai-ga'dd (Braz.) 

Salhieh, sUl-he^e (Eg.) 

Salies, 8tt-l6' (Fr.) 

Salina, stt-lS'na (It.) isl 
Salisbury, salzlse-n (Eng.) 

Sallenches, skl-lofish' (fY.) 

Salobrena, s&-15-bra'na (It) 

Salona, sft*l6'na (Aust.; Gr.) 

Saloniki, sft-l6-n6lc6 (Tur.) 

Salop, sal^op (Eng ) 

Salorino, s6-16-r6'no (Sp.) 

Salsette, sal-set; Port. pron. skl-setta 
(Ind.) isls. 

Saltcoats, saltlcbts (Scot.) 

Saltillo, sftl-t6l'ly6 (Mex.); sal-til '16 
(U. S.) 

Salton, sgl'tun (Scot.) 

Saluen or Sal wen, sal- wen' (As.) r. 
Saluzzo, sa-lbt'tsO (It.) 

Saluzzoia, sa-lbt'tsb-la (It.) 

Salvador, sill-va-dOr' (Cent. Am.) 
Salvatore, San, sttn sai-va-tb'ra (It.) 
Salzbrunn, sklts'brbn (Prus.) 

Salzburg, sal ts'bOrg (Aust.) 
Salzkammergut, salts 'kam-mer-gbt 
(Aust) 

Salzungen, salts'ung-en (Ger.) 
Salzw^el, zalts'va-ael (Prus.) 

SamacA sa-ma-ka' (Col.) 

Samakov, sa-ma-kov' (Bulg.) 

Samana, sa-ma-na' (Hayti) pe^. 

Samar sa-mar' (Ind. Arch.) isl. 
Samara, sa-ma'ra (Bus.) 

Samarang, sa-ma-rang' (Java) 
Samarkand, sa-mar-kand' (As.) 
Sambilang, sam-be-iang' (East. Arch.) 

itlg. 

Samboanga, sam-bb-ang'^ (Philip.) 
Smnbre, soft'br (Bel.) r. 

Bambuoa, sam*Db'ka(It) 

Samoan Islands, sa-mb'an (3. Pac. Oo.) 
Samos, sa'mos (Tur.) isl. ^ ^ , 
Samothraki, sa<mb-thra'ke (Tur.) lal 
Sampeyre, iam-p6'e-r6 (It.) 


Samsbe, sam'seh-e (Den.) isl. 

Samsoon, sam-sbn' (As. Mi.) 

Sanday, san'd6 (Soot) isl. 

Sandhurst, sand'herst(£ng.) 

Bandomir, san-dd-mSr' (Bus.) 
Sanduskv, san-dus'ki (U. S.) 

Sandwich, sand'wich (Eng.) 

Sangai, san-ga'd (Ecuad.) vole. 
Sangamon, san'ga-mon (U. S.) r. 

San Giorgio, san jotje (It.) 

Sangir, san'gcr (East. Arch.) isl 
Sanguesa, san-ge'sa (Sp.) 

San Ildefonso, san fil-de-fon'sb (Sp.) 
San Joaquin, san wa-ken' (Galixor.) 
Sanlucar. skn-lb-kar' (Sp.) 

San Marmo, san ma-rb'nd (It) 

San Miguel, san me-gel' (u. S.; Cent 
Am.) 

Sannio, san'ne-6 (It.) 

Sanquhar, sang^kwar; colloquially, 
sangOebr (Scot.) 

San Salvador, san 8U-va-d0r'(Cent. Am.) 
Sansanding or Sansandig, san-san-dingp 
or san-san-dig' (Af.) 

San Sebastian, skn se-bas-tS-an' (Sp.) 
Sansego, san-sa'gb (Adr. S^ isl 
San Stefano, san stef'a-nb (1^.) 

Santa Cruz, skn'ta krOs (W. Ina.) mt. 
Santander, san-tan-der' (Mex. ; Sp.) 
Santarem, san-ta'reh (Port) 

Santiago, san-tS-a'gb (Sp. ; Span. Am.) 
Santillana, skn-tel-lya'na (Mex.) 
Santipoor, san-te-pbr' (Ina.) 

Santo Domingo, san'tb d6-m6ng'g6 (W. 
Ind.) 

Santofia, san-tb'nya (Sp.) 

Santorin, san-tb-ren' (Gr.) isl 
Sao Lourenco, souh Ib-u-ren'sd (Braz.) 
Sabne, son (Fr.) dep. 
sao Sebastito, souh sa-bas-tO-ouh' 
(Braz.) 

Saquamera. sa-kwa-ma'i^ (Braz.) 
Sarabat, saTa-batfAs. Mi.)r. 
Saragossa, sa-i^-gds'sa (Sp.) 

Sarangurh, sa-ran-gui-' (Ind.) 

Sarapul, sa'ra-pdl (Bus.) 

Saratoga, sa-ra-td'ga (XJ. S.) 

Saratov, sa-ra'tov ^us.) 

Sarawak, sa-ra'wak (Borneo) dist 
Sarawan, sa-ra-wan' (Belooch.) dist. 
Sardara, sar-da'ra (It.) 

Sardes, skr'des (Tur.) 

Sardinia, sar-di'ni-a(It) wl. 

Sarepta, sa-rep'ta (Bus ) 

Sarmiento, sar-m6-en't6 (S. Am.)me. 
Sarrebourg, skr-bbr' (Ger.) 

Sarrebruck, sar-brfir (Ger.) 
Sarreguemines, skr-ge-men' (Gtor.) 
Sarria, sar'rb-a (Sp.) 

Sarthe, sUrt (Fr.) dep. and r. 

Sarum, Old, sa'rum (Eng.) 

Sarun, sa'run (Ind.) dist. 

Sarzana, sar-dza'na (It.) 

Sarzeau, sUr-zo' (Fr.) 

Sarzedas, ski-za'das (Port.) 
Saskatchewan, 8a8-kach'e-won(N. Am.) 
r. 

Sassafras, sas'sa-fras (XT. S.) 

Sassari, sks'sk-re (Sarain.l 
Satauow, sa-ta-nof' (Bus.) 

Satara, sk-ta'ra (Ind.) 

Satgaon, s6t-ga'on (Ind ) 

Satorallya XJjhely, sa-tor-ol'yo u-6-haly' 
(Aust) 

Satpoora, satpu-ra (Ind.) mts. 
Satsuma, sat-sb'ma (Jap.) 

Sattarah, sat-ta'ra (Ind.) dist. 
Saubermutty, sa-bCr-mut'ti (Ind.) r. 
Saucejo, El, el sa-u-the'dho (Sp.) 
Saugur, sa'gur (Ind.) 

Saulieu, sO-ie-eh' (Fr.) 

Sault Sainte Marie, Fr. pron. sb sah 
ma-r6'; local pron. sb sint ma'rS 
(U. S.) 

Saulzolr, sb-zwftr' (^.) 

Saumur, sb-mhr' (F^ 

Sautemes, sb-tam' (Fr.) 

Sauveterre, sbv-ter' (Fr.) 

Savail, sk-vl'e (S. Pac.) tsi. 

Savannah, sa-van'na (v. 9.) 

Saveme, sk-vam' (Fr.) 

Savlgliano, stt-ve-lyft'nb (It) 

Savignone, 86-v6-nyb'n6 (It) 

Savio, sa'vS-b (ItJ r. 

Savoie, stl-vwa' (Fr.) dep. 

Savona, sttpvb'ntt (It) 

Savu, stt'vb (S. Pac.) isl 
Saxe-Altenburg, saks-kl'ten-bbrg (An- 
glicized form of German Saohsen- 
Altenbuig) 

Saxmundham, saks'mund-am (Eng.) 
Saxony, saks'd-ni (Ger.) 

Scafell, skg-fel'^g.) mt 
Scalloway, 8kal1b-w6 (Scot) 


Scalpa Flow, skal'pa lib (Soot) b. 
Scanderoon, skan-de-rbm (As.) 
Scarborough, tkttrni>u-ru (Eng.) 
Searcies, sUtr'siz (W. Af.) isls. 
Scardona, skkr-db'nk (Dalmat) 
Schaffhausen, shkfhouz-en (Switz.) 
Sohaghticoke, skat'l-kuk (U. S.) 
Schandau, shkn'dou (Ger.) 
Sohamnburg-Lippe, shoum'bqrg-lip-po 
(Ger.) 

Scheemda, sbh&m'dk (Neth.) 

Scheldt, skelt; Dutch, Schelde, sbhel'de 
(Neth.) r. 

Schelling, Ter, ter sbhel'ing (Neth.) isl 
Schemnitz, shem'ndts (Ger.) 
Schenectady, ske-nek'ta-di (XT. S.) 
Scherwiller, shar-vel-lAr' (Alsace) 
Scheveningen, sbhk'ven-ing-en (Neth.) 
Schiedam, sbhb'dam (Neth.) 
Schiermonnikoog, sbhbr-mon'ni-kog 
(Neth.) isl 

Schinznach, shents'nkCh (Switz.) 

Schio, she'd (It.) 

Schlangenbad, shlkng'en-bad (Ger.) 
Schlesien, shlA'zb-en (Ger.) 

Schleswig or Sleswlck, shlas'vSg (Ger.) 
Schleusingen, shlois'ing-en (Prus.) 
Schmalkalden, shmAl-karden (Ger.) 
Schneekoppe, shnb'kbp-pe (Ger.) mf. 
Schneidemtihl, shni'de-mfU (Prus.) 
Schoharie, skd-ha'rS (XJ. S.) 

Schokland, sbhok'lant (Neth.) 

Schbnau, shcb'nou (Ger.) 

Sohbnbrunn, sh((tin^rbn (Aust.) 
Schoondijke, sbhbn'dl-ke (Neth.) 
Schoonhoven, sbhbn'hb-v^n (Neth.) 
Schouten, shb'ten (S. Pac. Oc.) isl 
Schouwen, sbhou'ven (Neth.) isl 
Schreisheim, 8hns'him(Ger.) 

Schroon, skrbn (XJ. S.) 

Schuyler, ski'lbr (U. 8.) 

Schuylkill, skbl'kil (U. 8.) 

Schwaben (Suabia), shvilTxm (Qer.) 
Schwarzawa, shvArts'a-va (Aust.) r. 
Schwarzburg Budolstadt, shvkrts'bbrg 
rb'dbl-stat (Ger.) 

Schwarzburg Sondershausen, shvkrts'- 
bbrg zbn'ders-houz-cn (Ger.) 
Schwarzwald, 8hvtti*t8'v61t (Ger.) 
Schweinfurt, shvin'fbrt (Ger.) 

Schweiz (Switzerland) shvlts (Eur.) 
Schwetzingen, shvets'ing-en (Ger.) 
Schwyz, shvets (Switz.) 

Schyl, shbl (Hun. and Tor.) r. 

Scilly Islands, sil'li i'landz (Eng.) 
Scinde, sind (Ind.) 

Scio, s6'6 (Gr.) 

Scioto, si-b'to (U. 8.) 

Scituate, sit'yu-at (tJ. S.) 

Scombi, skbm'be (Tur.) r. 

Scone, skbn (Scot) 

Scutari, skb'ta-rb (Eur. Tur.; As. Mi.) 
Seacombe, sb'kum (Eng.) 

Sealkote, se-al'kbt (Ina.) 

Seattle, se-at'tel (XJ S.) 

Sebastopol, sb-bas'tb-pol; Buss. pron. 

sa-vas-top'ol (Bus.) 

Sebenico (sa-ba'nb-kb f Aust) 

Sechuen, se-chwen' (China) prov, 
Sechura, s6-chb'ra (Peru) b. 
Secunderabad, sb-kun-de-ra-bad' (Ind.) 
Secundra, se-kun'dra (Ind.) 

Sedan, sb-dofi' (Fr.) 

Sedbergh, sed'l^brg (Eng.) 

Sedgemoor, sej'mbr (Eng.) 

Seeland (Anglicized form of Danish 
Sjtelland), sb'land (Den.) isl 
Sefan, sb-fan^ (Tibet) dist 
Sefld Bud, Bb'fbd rbd (Per.) r. 

Segamet, sa-ga-met' (Mai. Pen.) dist 
Sego, sa'gb (W. At.) 

Segorbe, 86-gbrT)e (Sp.) 

Segovia, se-gb'vb-a (Sp.) 

Segura, se-gb'ra (Sp.) 

Seharunpur, se-ha^nin-pbr" (Ind.) 
Sehwan, se-wan' (Ind.) 

Seine, san (Fr.) r. 

Seine Infbrieure, s6n ah-fa-rb-bhr' (Fr.) 
dep. 

fielstan, 86-i8-tan' (Afg.) 

Selenga, sb-leng'ga (Cent. As.) r. 
Seligenstadt, sa'li-bhen-stat (Ger.) 
Semao, 8e-ma'6.(Eaat. Arch.) isl 
Semendria, sa-men'drb-a (Ser.) 
Semipalatinsk, se-mi-pa-ia'tinsk" (Sib.) 
Semlrechehsk, sa-m'^-ye-cAensk' (Sib.) 
Semisopochnoi, se-mi-sb-pobh'nb-e (N. 
Pac. Oc.) isl 

Sempach, zam'pabh (Switz.) 

Sendai, sen-dl' (Jap.) 

Seneca, sen'e-ka (U. S.) I. 

Senegal, sen-ne-gal' or 8en-e-gia'(Af.)r. 
Senegambia, sen-e-gam'bb-aCAf.) 

Senio, sa'ne-^ (It) r. 


Jiiob; y, yes; *H, then; th, tMn; zh, azure. 


French, vfle, bAt; bl^, ne'fif; A, on. 


German, bh, nac6t. 
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Senlit. tMk-le8'(Fr.) 

Sennar or Setmaar, sen-nlUr' (Af.) 

Seo de Urgel, #e'6 de dr-dher (8p.) 
Sepolcro, San, sttn 8&-pdl1(r5 (It.) 
Saptimer, sftp'td-mer ^witz.) past 
Sepulveda, se-pdl-ve'THtt (Sp.) 
Seraievd, se-ri-yAvd (Bosnia) 
Serampore, Be>ram*pdr^ (Ind.) 

Sendpe, sar-zhfi'pa (Bras.) dist. 
Seidnimrur, 8e-rd-nft>gur'(lnd.) 
Seringapatam, 8e-ring-ga-pa-tam'(Ind.) 
Seringham, se-rin-gttnr (Ind.) 

Serino, 8&-rd^nd (It.) 

Serle, sdrl (S. Pacj isl 
Serohi, ser-d-hS' (Ind.) 

Serpentari^ sar-pan-tft'rfi-tt (It.) isl. 
Serpho, sdr^fd (Gr.) isl. 

Serridres, sar-rB-ar' (Fr.) 

Seshekd, se-she-kd' (S. At) 

Sesia, sa'sd-a (It.) r. 

Setubal, 8&-td-baJ' (Port.) 

Sevan, sa-van' (Armen.) 1. 

Sevastopol, Buss, pron! sa-vas-top'ol 
(Bus.) 

Sevenoaks, sev^en-dks (Eng.) 

Severn, sev'drn (Eng.) r. 

Sevemdroog, se-vem-drbg' (Ind.) 
Sevilla, sa-vSQya (Sp.) 

Seville (Anglicized form of Span. 

Sevilla), sev'il or se-vil' (Sp.) 

Sevres, I^ux, dtJli savr (Fr.) dep. 
Bewalik, se-waiik (Ind.) mts. 

Sewestan, sa-wes-tan' (Afg.) 

Seychelles, sa-shel' (Ind. Oc.) isls. 
Shaftesbury, 8haftsl}e*ri (Eng.) 
Shahabad, sha-ha-bad' (Ind.) 
Shahjehanpoor, shah-je-han-pbr' (Ind.) 
Sharoakha, sha^ma'dlia (Transcauc.) 
Shamo, sha'md (Cent As.) des. 
Shanalin, shan-a-lin' (Cent As.)mte. 
Shanghai, shang-hF (China) 

Shannon, shan'non (Ir.) 

Shapinshay, shap'in-sha (Scot) isl. 
Shari or Shary, sha'ri (Cent Af.) r. 
Shediac, she-de-ak' (N. Bruns.) 
Sheemess, sher-nes' (Eng.) 

Sheffield, shef fsld (Eng.) 

Shellif, shel-lsr (Alg ) r. 

Shelagskoi, she-lag'sko^ (Sib.) c. 
Shenandoah, shen-an-dd'a (U. S.) 
Shendy, shan'dd (Nub.) 

Shense, shen-se' (China) 

Shershel, sher-sheF (Alg.) 

Shetland, shetQand (Scot) eo. 

Shields, shdldz (Eng.) 

Shigatze, shi-gat'sa (Tibe^ 

Shikarpoor, sni-kar-pdr' (Ind.) 

Shimiyu, shi-me'vp (At) r. 

Shiraoga, shi-md^ga (Ind.) 

Shippegan, ship'pe gan (N. Brun.) isl. 
Shiraz, shs-raz' (Per.) 

Shire, she'ra (Af.) 1. 

Shlrwa, shiriwa (Af.) 1. 

Shistova, shes-td'va (Bulg.) 

Shoa, sh6'a(Af.) 

Shoeburyness, shdhe-ri-nes (Eng.) 
Shohola, shd-hd'la (U. 8.) 

Shoreham, shdriam (Eng.) 

Shoshone or Shoshonee, shd-shd'nd 
(U. S.) 

Shrewsbury, shrdz^e-ri (Eng.) 

Shumla, shOmla (Bulg.) 

Shuster, shbs'tdr (Per. ) 

Shutargardan, shO'tar-gari^dan (Afg.) 
mt. pass 

Siam, sd-am^ or sl-am' (As.) 

Siberia, si-bd^ri-a (As.) 

Sibilla, 86-b6l'la (It ) mt. 

Sicily, sis'i-li (It.) isl 
Sidemo, sS-darind (It ) > 

Sidlaw (Hills), sidlg (Scot) 

Sidmouth, sid'muth (Eng.) 

Sidra, sff’dra(Af.)p. 

Siebenbtirgen, zfib’en-bttr-gen (Aust.) 
Siebengebirge, zent>en-ge-Mr-ge (Ger.) 
mts. 

Siedlec or Siedletz, sddlets (PoL) 
Siemrab, sd-em^rab (Siam) 

Siena, sd-a^na (It) 

Sierra Leone, sd-erira Id-d'nd (W. Af.) 
Sierra Neva^, sd-eFra ne-va^ 7Ha or 
ne-va'da (Sp. and Callt) 
Sigmaringen zMh-ma'ring-en (Ger.) 
Sigrisw^, zd'gr^vll (Switz.) 

Sigtuna, ste-tB'na (Swe.) 

Siguantanejo, sS-gwaD*ta-ne^dho(Mex,) 
Si^enza, s^en'tha (Sp.) 

SIhat, sd-hut” (Ar.) 

Sikoku, sd-k01cu (Jap.) isl 
BUesia, sidd'shi-a (Aust.) 

Bilhet, siLhet(Ind.)dMt 
Bilistri, Bd'lfis'trd (Bulg.) 

Bilistria. sAldsard a (Bulg.) 

^ttivrl, sd-lc'vrd (Tur.) 


SUJan. sdPyan (Swe.) 1. 

Slmabara, s6-ma-ba'ra (Jap.) 

Simancas, sd-man-kas' (Sp.) 

Simand, shd-mond' (Hung.) 

Simbirsk, sdm-bersk' (Bus.) 

Simcoe. simlcd (Can.) I 
Simferopol, sdm-fer-op'ol (Bus.) 

Simla, Simla (Ind.) 

Simplon, sim^plon ; Fr. pron. sah-pldh^ 
(Switz.) 

Simusir, sdmd-seri (N. Pao.) isl. 

Sinai, sl'na (Ar. ) mt. 

Sinde, sind (Ina.) 

Singapore, sing-ga-pdri (Ind.) 
Sing-Sing, singsmg (U. S.) 

Sinigaglia, sd-nd-galVa (It.) 

Sinjar, sdn-jap (As. Tur.) 

Sinnamarl, sen-na-ma-rd (Fr. Gul.)r. 
Sinope, sS-nd'pa (As. Mi.) 

Stout, 86-dt' (Eg.) 

Sioux, Bti (U. 8.) r. 

Siphanto, sdffin'td (Gr.) isl. 

Sipotuba, sd-pd-td'ba (Braz.) r. 

Sir- Daria, sSr-da're-a (Cent Aa)r. 
Sirhind, sdr-hind' (Ina.) 

Sir-i-Kol, sfir-d-kor (Cent. As.) I 
Sirwan, sdr-wan' (Per.) 

Sisal, sd-sal' (Mex.) 

Siseboli, sd-Ba^bd-le (Tur.) 

Sissach, zds^sadh (Switz.) 

Sisteron, sds-tc-rdh' (Fr.) 

Sistova, Bds-td'va (Bulg.) 

Sitges, set'dhes (Sp.) 

Sitka, sit'ka (Alaska) isls. 
Sittingboume, sitting-bOm (Eng.) 
Sivana, sdva'na (Ind.) isl. 

Sivas, sS'vtLs (As. Tur.) 

Siwah, sS'wa (Eg.) 

Sjaelland, syel'lan (Den.) 
Skagastdlstind, ska-gk-st^rstSn (Nor.) 
Skagen, ska'gcn (Den.) c. 

Skager-Back, skk'ger-rak (N. Sea) 
Skagit, Skagit (Brit Col.) r. 

Skalitz, shka'Iets (Hung ) 

Skanderborg, skan'der-bdrg (Den.) 
Skaneateles, skan-d-atles (U. S.) 
Skaraborg, ska'ra-bdrg (Swe.) dist. 
Skelleftea, skal-lal'ta-d (Swe.) 

Skelligs, skelligz (Ir ) isls. 

Skerries, ske'riz (Scot ; Ir.) 

Skerryvore, sker-ri-vdri (Hebrides) 
Skiatho, ske'tt-thd (Gr.) isl 
Skibbereen, skib-bdr-dn' (Ir.) 

Skiddaw, skid'dg (Eng.) mt. 

Skielskdr, skslskehr (Den.) 

Skopelo, skop'e-ld (Gr.) isl 
Skowhegan, skd-hd'gan (U. S.) 

Skye, sW (Scot.) isl 
Sleaford, sld'ford (Eng.) 

Sliebhbloom, sldv-bldm' (It.) mts. 
Sliebhdonard, sldv-don'ftrd (Ir.) mt. 
Sliedrecht, sld'dreCht (Neth.) 

Sligo, sll'gd (Ir.) CO. 

Slough, sfou (Eng ) 

Sluis, slois (Neth.) 

Smailholm, smaFum (Scot.) 

Smethwick, smeTH'ik (Eng.) 

Smichew, smd'dhev (Bohem.) 

Smdlen, smefblen (Nor.) isl 
Smolensk, smo-lensk' (Bus.) 

Smyrna, smdr'na (As. Mi.) 
Snkfellsjdkull, sna-fels-yehk^pl (Iceld.) 
mt 

Sneehaetten, snaliet-tcn (Nor.) mt, 
Sneeuwbergen, snyo'ber-gen(Cape(^L) 
mts. 

Snizort, Loch, lodh snFzort (Scot.) 
Snohomish, snd-hd^mish (U. 8.) 
Snowdon, snd^cn (Eng ) 

Snyatin, sj^k'tdn (Aust.) 

Soar, sdr (Eng.) r. 

Soay, sd'a (Scot.) isls. 

Sobieslau, sd-bd-eslou (Bohem.) 
Sobraon, sd-brft'on (Ind.) 

Socorro, sd-korird (IJ. S.; Mex.) 
Socotra, sd-kd'trH (Ind. Oc ) isl 
Socuellamos, sd-ku-el-lya'mOs (Sp.) 
Sdderkdping or Sdderkjdping, s^-der- 
chehp'dng (Swe ) 

Bddertelge, seti-dar-taF^ (Swe.) 
Soemanap, sd-mAnap' (East Arch.) 
Soerabaya, sd-rtt-btt'yk (Java) 
Soerakarta, 8d-ra-karitk(Java) 

Soest, zdst (Ger.) 

Sofala, sd-fk'ia (£. Af.) dist. 

Sofia, §6't6-A (Bulg.) 

Sognefjeld, sdg'na-fvel (Nor.) 
Bognefjord, sdg'na-fydr (Nor.) 

Boham, st/ham (Eng.; 

Sohar. sd-huri (Ar.) 

Bolgnles, swg-nyd' (Bel.) 

Soissons, swA8>8dh' (Fr.) 

Sokoto, ■ok'o-td (Cent Af.) 

Bolana, sd-lti''na (Bp.) 


Solander, sd-lan'ddr (N. Zd.) isl 
Solent, sd'lent (Eng.) sea 
Bolesmes, sd-l&m^ (Inr.) 

Soleure, sd-liffir' (Switz.) 

Solfatara, Bdl-fa-ta'ra(It) I 
Solferino, sdl-ffi-re'nd (It.) 

Solihull, Bd.U-huF(Eng.) 

Solikamsk, sd-ld-k&mslr (Bus.) 
Solingen, zd'ling-en (Ger.) 

Solipaca, sd-lS-pk'kk (It.) 

Solofra, Bd-ld'frft (It) 

Solola, 8d-l5'ia (Mex.) 

Solothum. sd'ld-tdm (Switz.) 

Solre le chAteau, sdlr lA shtt-td' (Fr.) 
Solsona, sdl-sd'nA (Sp.) 

Sttlvesborg, sehFvas-bdrg (Swe.) 
Solway, soFwa(8cot) 

Somauli (Country), sd-malA (E. Af.) 
Sombrerete, sdm-ore-re'te (Mex.) 
Somerset, sum'Ar-set (Eng.) 
Somersham, sum'Arz-ham (Eng.) 
Somlyo, BdmlyO (Transyl.) 

Sommariva, sdm-mtt-rA'va (It.) 

Somme, som (Fr.) dep. r. 

Sommelsdijk, som'melz-dik (Neth.) 
SommiAres, sd-md-Ar' (Fr.) 

Somnath or Somnautn, som-nttt', som- 
nath' (Ind.) 

Sondershausen, zdn'derz-houz'cn (Ger.) 
Sondrio, s6n'drd-d (It.) 

Sone, Soane, or Son, sdn (Ind.) r. 
Songari, sdn-ga-rd' (China) r. 

Song-ca, song-ka' (Anam) r. 
Sonmeanee, son-ma-a'nd (Beluch.) 
Sonoma, sd-nd'ma (U. S.) 

Sonora, sd-nd'ra (Mex.) 

Sonseca, sdn-seTta (Sp.) 

Sonsonate, sdn-sd-na'te (Mex.) 

Soodan, sd-dan' (Af.) 

Soorabaya, sO-ra-ba'ya (Java) 

Sophia, Bd'fe-a (Bulg.) 

Sorata, sd-ra'ta (Bol.) mt. 

Sorel, so-reF (Can.) 

Soria, sd'rd-a (Sp.) 

Soriano, ad-rd-a'no (It.) 

Sorbe, sd'reh-e (Den. ; Nor ) isl 
Sorrento, sdr-rAn'td (It.) 

Sotto Marina, sdttd mA-rd'na (It.) isl 
Soturba, ad-tbrOsa (Nubia) mt 
Soudan, Bb-dU.n' (Af.) 

Souillac, sd-lykk' or sb-yAk' (Fr.) 
Soukgoum-KalA, sttk-gbm-kA-lA' (Bus.) 
Sourabaya, sb-rA-bA'yA (Java) 
Sourdeval, sor-dc-vAF (Fr.) 

Sousa, sb'sli (Tunis) 

Souterraine, La, lA sb-ter-ran' (F’r.) 
Southampton, south-amp' ton (Eng.) 
Southend, south-end' (Eng.) 
Southwark, south ' Ark ; colloquially 
suTH'ark (Eng.) 

Sou Vigny, so-ve-nyC' (Fr.) 

Souzdal, Boz'dai (Bus. ) 

Spa, spa; and Flemish pron. spA 
(Bel.) 

Spalatro, spA-lA'trd (Aust ) 

Spalding, spal'ding (Eng.) 

Spandau, spAn'dou (Prus.) 
Spangenberg, spAn^cn-berg (Ger.) 
Spartel, spAritel (Af.) c. 

Spartivento, spAr-td-van'td (It) c. 
Speier or Speyer, spl'er (Ger ) 
Speightstown, spItB'toun (W. Ind.) 
Spessart, spes'Art (Ger.) mts. 

Spey, spa (Scot.) r. 

Spezzia, spAt'tsd-A (Gr.) isl 
Sphagia, sfA-gd'a (Gr.) isl 
Sphakia, sfA-kd'a (Crete) 

Spiez, B]^ts (Switz.) 

Spilsby, spilz'bi (Eng.) 

Spinazzola, spd-nAt'tsd-lA (It.) 

Spineto, spC-nA'td (It) 

Spires (English name for Speier), spirt 
(Ger.) 

Bpiridione, spd-rd-dS-d'nA (Gr.) 
Spitalflelds, spit'al-fdldz (Eng.) 
Spithead, spit'hed (Eng.) 

Spitzbergen. spdts-ber^en (Arc. Oc.) 
Spliigen, spm'gen (Switz.) jmss. 
Spoleto, spd-lA'td (It.) 

Sporades, sporia-ddz (Gr.) isls. 

Spree, spra (Prus.) r. 

Sprogtte, sprd'geh-e (Den.) isl 
Squam, skwom (U. S.) I 
Squillace, skwdl-lA'chA ^t.) 

Srinagar, srd-nA-gAri (Kashmir) 

Stabio, stA'bd-d (Switz.) 

Stadacona, sta-dak'o-na (Can.) 
Stadthagen, statTitt-ffcu (Ger.) 

Staeden, stA'den (Bel.) 

Stagnone, stA-uyb'nA (It) isls. 

Staumni or Stsdimene, sta-lim'nA, sta* 
llm'e-nd (.£g. Sea) isl 
Stalybridge, sti?ll-brif(Bng.) 

Stamboul, stAm-bbF (Tur.) 


Fite 

^ Or, fAt» fgll; mA, met, htr, golden; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tub, bull; oil, pound; ch, oiain; g, go; 
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SUmpalia, stttm-ptt-ld'a (Gr.) isl 
Stampfan, shUmp'fan (fiung.) 
Stancho, stan'ko (Gr.) itl 
Stanhope, atau'hOp (Eng.) 

Stanialaua, gtan-is-lou' (Calif or.) 
Stanmore, atau^mdr (Eng.) 

Stanovoi, atan'o-vd-d (Aa.) mts. 
Stanatead, atan'sted (Eng.) 

Stapleton, BtS.'pl-ton (Eng.) 

Staraja Euaaa, attl-ril^ya rda'aa (Eua.) 
Staritza. 8 tk'r 6 t>aa (Eus.) 

Starkenoaoh, 8 tttr^en-ba 6 h (Bohem.) 
Staro Coustantinow, atk^rd kon-atan^td- 
nor (Eua.) 

Starodoub, atk-rd-dttb' (Eua.) 

Staten lal., ata'ten (U. S.; Tierra del 
Fuego) 

Staubbach, Btoub'bk 6 h (Switz.) 
Staunton, atan'ton (U. S.) 

Stavanger, atk'vttng-gar (Nor.) 
Staveley, atav'li (Eng.) 

Stavelot, atk-ve-ld' (Bel.) 

Staveniaae, atft've-nia-ae (Neth.) 
Stavoren, atk'vo-rcn (Neth.) 

Stavropol, atkv'ro-pol (Eua.) 

Stayley, ata'li (Eng.) 

Bteeukertiue, atan'kerk (Bel.) 

Steenwi J ker wolde, atan - vi ' ker-vol - de 
(Neth.) 

Steep-Holmea, atep'hdmz (Eng.) isl. 
Steiermark, ati'er-mkrk (Auat.) 
Steinach, atin'kOh (Ger.) r. 

Steinau, atin'ou (Ger.) 

Steinfort, atin'fdrt (Neth.) 
Stellenboach, aterien-buah (S. Af.) 
Stelvlo, atal've-d (Alps) pass. 
Stenhouaeraulr, aten'houa-mybr (Scot.) 
Stepney, atep'ui (Eng ) 

Sternberg, starn'barg (Aust ; Ger.) 
Stettin, stat-ten' (Prua.) 

Stevenage, atS'ven-aj (Eng.) 

Stevenston, ste'ven-aton (Scot.) 
Steuben, atyb'ben or styu-ben' (XT. S.) 
Stewarton, atyu'krt-on (Scot.) 

Steyer, ati'er (Auat.) 

Stfkine, ati-kSn' (N. Am.) r. 
Stllaaerjoch, stsl'aer-ydCh (Aust.) 
Stinohar, atin'ahkr (Scot.) r. 

Stirling, stdr'ling (Scot ) 

Stobnica, atob-nst'aa (Pol.) 

Stockholm, stok'hdlm (Swe.) 

Stolbovoi, atol-bd'vd-e (Arc. Oc.) isl. 
Stolwijk, atdl'vlk (Neth.) 

Stonehaven, atdn-haVen (Scot.) 
Stonehenge, atSn'henj (Eng.) 
Stonehouae, atdn'houa (Eng.) 
Stoneykirk, st 0 'ni-k 6 rk (Scot.) 
Stonington, st 6 'nlng-ton (U. S.) 
Storeheddinge, atdr-hkd'a3ng-a (Den.) 
Stornoway, ator'no-wa (Scot.) 

Storajdn, stdr'syetin (Swe) 1. 

Stbtteritz, stellate-re ta (C^er.) 

Stour, Stour (Eng.) r. 

Stourbridge, stdi^brij (Eng.) 

Stourport, std^pdrl (Eng.) 

Stow, std (Eng.; Scot ; U. S.) 
Stowmarket, atO'mkr-ket (Eng.) 
Strabane, atra-ban' (Ir.) 

Strachan, atran (Scot.) 

Strachur, atra-dhur' (Scot.) 

Stradella, stra-dal'ia (It.) 

Strakonitz, atra'kO-neta (Aust.) 

Stralen, stral'en (Ger.) 

Stralaund, straPzbnt (Prua.) 

Strambino, atram-be'no (It.) 

Stranorlar, strk-nor'iar (Ir.) 

Stranraer, atran -rkr' (Scot.) 

Strasbourg (French name of Strass- 
burg), stras-bdr' (Ger.) 

Straaaburg, 8 ti*a 8 'b 0 rg or straB'bbr(:^h 
(Ger.) 

Stratford - upon - Avon, atrat " ford - u - 
pon-A'ven (Eng.) 

Strathaven, sirath-a'vn, colloquially 
atra'vn (Scot. ) 

Strathblane, strath-blan' (Scot.) 
Strathbogie, strath-bo'gi (Scot.) 
Strathearn, strath-drn' (Scot.) 
Strathfleldaaye, Btrath-feld'B& (Eng.) 
Strathkinnes, strath<kin^nes (Scot.) 
Strathraiglo, strath-mlg'io (Scot.) 
Strathyre, atrath-lr' (Scot.) 

Strichen, atridh'en (Scot.) 

Strljen, strl'en (Neth.) 

Stromboli, atrdm'bd-ld (It.) isl 
Stromneaa, atrom-nea' 0cot.) 

Strdmde, atriitim'eXi-e (Faroe lala.) isl 
Strouachlacher, atron-adh-ladh'dr 
(Soot.) 

Btronaay, atron'aa (Soot.) wZ. 

Strontian, atron'ahi-an ; locally, atron* 
tfi'an (Scot, i 
Strood, atrdd (Eng.) 

Stroud, atroud (Eng.) 


Stroud water, atroud'wi^tdr (Eng.) 
Stubbekjdbi^, atdb-be-ky^^ing 

X n.) 

aiaaenbui^, atbl-vla'«n-bbrg 
(Hung.) 

Stuttgart, atpt'gart (Ger.) 

Stuyveaant, ati^e-aant (IJ. S.) 

Styria, atiri-a (Auat.) 

Suabia, aw&'bi-a (Ger.) 

Suaheli, au-a-halfi (Ar.) 

Buakin, ap-a^kin (Eg.) 

Subiaco, Bub-6-a^o (It.) 

Subtiapa, aub-td-a^pk (Cent. Am.) 
Succadana, suk-ka-dk'nk (Borneo) dist. 
Suchon^ 8U-6hd'na (Eua.) r. 

Sucre, sO'kre (Bol.) 

Suczawa, sd-cna^vk (Auat.) 

Sudbury, aud'be-ri ^ng.) 

Sudetes, sb-da'taa (Ger.) mts. 

Sueca, au-e'ka (8p.) 

Suez, sq'ez (Eg.) 

Suffolk, aurfoTc^ng.) 

Suippea, sw6p (Fr.) 

Suir, ahdr (Ir.) r. 

Siiiaun, su-6-8dn'(U. 8.) 

Sukkur, siik-kur' (Ind.) 

Suledal, adla-dkl (Nor.) 

Suliman or Sulaiman, su-U-rnkn' (Afg.) 
mt. 

Sulina, ao-lS'nk (Eoum.) r. 

Sulitjelma, so-le-chaPmk (Swe.) mt 
Sulmona, aOl-mS'nk (It.) 

Sultanieh, aOl-ta-ne'e (Per.) 

Sulzbach, zolta'bkCh (Ger.) 

Sulzer Belchen, aOl'taer bePChen (Ger.) 
mt 

Sumanap, ao-mk-nkp' (East. Arch.) 
Sumatra, ab-mk'trk (East. Arch.) isl. 
Sumbawa, sdm-ba'wk (East. Arch.) 
isl. 

Sumbhulpoor, sum-bul-por' (Ind.) 
Sumiawald, zo'mC-a-vklt (Switz.) 

Sunart, sqn'art (Scot.) inlet 
Sunda, aun'da (East. Arch.) isls. st 
Sunderbunda, aun'dOr-bunds (Ind.) 
Sunderland, sun'ddr-land (Eng.) 
Sungel-Ujong, sun-ge-l-5-jong' (Mai. 
Pen ) dist 

Sungora, sun-go'ra (Siam)' 

Surat, ad-rUt' (Ind ) 

Surbiton, 86r'bi-ton (Eng.) 

Surinam, so-re-nkm' (S. Am.) 

Surrey, au'ri (Eng.) 

Surtshellir, sorts-hener (Iceld.) 
Suruga, Bu-ro'ga (Jap.) 

Susquehanna, sua-kwe-han'na (U. B.) 
Sussex, sus'seks (Eng ) 

Sutherland, 8UTH'6r-land (Scot.) 

Sutlej, sut'lej (Ind.) r. 

Suwalki, Bo-vaVki (Rua.) 

Suwanee, au-wa'ne (U. 8.)r. 

Suwarrow, so-wkr'rO (S. Pac.) isls. 
Svanike, svk'nS-ka (Den.) 

SvartsjOe, avkrt'syeu-e (Swe.) 

Sveaborg, 8va'a-b0rg(Rus.) 

Sverige, sva're-ge (native name of 
Sweden) 

.Swabia. See Suabia. 

Swaffhara, awaf'am (Eng.) 

Swale, BwiU (Eng.) r. 

SwanBea, swon'ze (Eng.) 

Swan wick, swon'ik (Eng.) 

Swatow, awkt'ou (China) 

Sweaborg, ava'k-bdrg (Rua.) 

Swedona, awe-dO'na (U. S.) 

Sweira, swd'ra (Mar ) 
Swellendam,awel'en-dam (B. Af.) 
Sweveghom, ava'va-gem (Bel. ) 
Swinemiinde, sve'ne-mQn-de (Prua.) 
Swinford Regis, swin'ford rfi'jis 
(Eng.) 

Switzerland, swit'sfir-land (Eur.) 
Sydenham, sid'«n-am (Eng.) 

Sydney, sid'ni (Austral.) 

Syene, al-S'nS (Eg.) 

Syhoon, ai-hOn' (Aa.) r. 

Sylhet, ail-het' (Ind.) 

Syra, sS'rk (Gr.) isl. 

Syracuse, al'rk-kyOz (XT. S.) 

Syria, 8i'ri-a(A8.) 

Syrmia, sBr'me-k (Auat.) dist 
Syzran, suz'ran (Rua.) 

Szabadka, ao-bodlco (Hung.) 

Szabolcs, ak'bdlch (Hung.) eo. 

Szalad, ao-lod' (Hung.) 

Szamos, ao-moaV (Hung.) r. 

Szasz Hegen, aka ra'gen (Tranayl.) 
Szaazvaroa, ake-vk'r^h (Tranayl.) 
Szathmar, sot-mkr' (Hung.) 

Szczuczin, ahchO'chin (Pm.) 

Szegedin, seg^e-dSn (Hung.) 

Szekely, aa-k&ly' (TransyE) 

Szigeth, aa'get (Hung.) 

Szombathely, aom-bo-taly' (Hung.) 


T. 

Taaalnge, td'sdng-& (Den.) isl 
Tabarca, tk-bar'kk (Af.) isl 
Tabaria, tk-bk-rS^ (Syr.) 

Tabasco, tk-bks'ko (Mex.) 

Tabatinga, tk-bk-ten'gk (Braz.) 
Tabemaa, tk-ber'nks (Sp.) 

Taboa, tk-bo'k (Port.) 

Taboga, tk-bO'gk (Col.) isl 
Tabreez or Tabriz, tk-br€z' (Per.) 
Tabria, tk'br 6 -k (W. Af.) 

Tacai-igua, tk-kk-r 6 'gwk (Venez.) I 
Tacazze, ta-kat'aa (Abyss.) r. 

Tachira, ta-ch 6 'ra (Venez.) 

Taclagur, tkk-lk-gur' (Tibet) 

Tacloban, tkk-lO-nto' (Philip.) 

Tacna, tkk'nk (Peru) 

Tacoary, tk-k 6 -a-r 6 ' (Braz.) r. 

Tacuba, tk-kolak (Mex.) 

Tacunga, La, Ik tk-kOn%k (Ecuad.) 
Tadcaster, tad'kas-tdr (Eng.) 

Tadjurah, tkd-jo'ra (E. Af.) 

Tadousac, tk-dO-akk' (Can.) 

Tafalla, ta-fkl'lyk (Sp.) 

Tafelneh, tk-farne (Mar.) 

Tafllelt, tk-ffi-lelt' (Ma^ 

Taganrog, tk-gkn-rog' (Rua.) 
Taghkanic, t(^'hon-lk (XT. S.) 
Taghmon, ta 6 h'mon (Ir.) 

Tagliamento, tk-lyk-man'to (It.) r. 
Tagliocozzo, tk-ly 6 -k 6 t'ts 0 (It.) 
Tagodast, tk-gO-dkat^ (Mar.) 

Tagus, ta'gus (Sp.) r. 

Tahiti, tk-he'ts ( 8 . Pac. Oc.) isl 
Tahoe, ta-h 6 ' (Califor.) 1. 

Tahura, ta-hO'ra (Sand, lala.) isl. 

Tain, tkn (Scot.); tah (Fr.) 

Taiyuenfoo, tl-yu-en'fd" (China) 

Tajo (Spanish name of Tagus), tk' 6 h 0 
(Sp.) 

Taioora, tk-jd'ra (E. Af.) 

Takhti Soleiman, tuCh'te B 6 -li-mkn' 
(Afg.) 

Ta-kiang, tk-ke-ang' (China) r. 

Takinoa, tk'ke-nos (Tur.) I 
Takow, ta-kou' (China) 

Talanti, tk-lkn't 6 (Gr.) ch. 

Talavera de la Reina, tk-lk-ve'rk de Ik 
re-e'nk (Sp.) 

Talbot, tftl'bot (U. S.) 

Talcaguana, tkl-kk-gwk'nk (Chile) 
Taliabo, ttt-lyk'bd (East. Arch.) w. 
Talicote, tkle-kdt (Ind.) 

Talladega, tal-la-de'ga (XT. S.) 
Tallahassee, tkl-lk-hks'se (U. 8 .) 
TaUahatchie, tkl-lk-hkt'ch 6 (U. S.) 
Tallapoosa, tkl-lU-po'sa (XI. 8 .) r. 
Tallarrubias, tkl-lkr-rO'bS-ka (Sp.) 
Tamandard, tk-mkn-dk-ra' (Braz.) b. 
Taraandua, tk-inan'du-k (Braz.) 

Tamar, ta'mkr (Eng.) r. 

Tamarugal, tk-mk-ro'gal (S. Am.) 
Tamatave, tk-mk-tkv' (Mad^J 
Tamaulipas, tk-mk-q-ls'pka (Mex.) 
Tambelan, tkm-ba-lkn' (East. Arch.)t«l. 
Tame, tarn (Eng.) r. 

Tamega, tk-me'gk (Sp.) r. 

Tamiagua, tk-me-agwk (Mex.) 
Tamlaght, tam-lkght' (Ir.) 

Tampico, tkm-pS'kd (Mex.) 

Tanadice, tan'a-dis (Scot.) 

Tanaga, tk-nk'gk (Aleut. Isls.) isl 
Tanah, tk'nk(Eg.) 

Tanakeke, tk-nk-ka'ka(EaBt. Arch.) isls. 
Tananarivo, tk-nk-nk-r 6 'v 6 (Madag.) 
Tanaro, tk-nk'ro (It.) r. 

Tanderagee, tan-de-ra-g§^ (Ir.) 
Tanganyika, tan^gan-yd'ka (Af.) I 
Tangermlinde, tkng'er-mtln-de (Prua.) 
Tangier, tan-jsr' (Af.) 

Tangipahoa, tan- 3 i-pa-h 6 '(U. S.) 
Tanjore, tan-jor' (Ind.) 

Taormina, tk- 6 r-me'nk (Sic.) 

Taos, tk'da, almost toua (XT. S.) 

Tapajoa, tk-pk'zhos (Braz.) r. 

Tapera, tk-pa'rk (Braz.) 

Tapiai, tk-^'sS (S. Am.) r. 

Tappanooly Bay, tap-pk-nt)l 6 ba (Sum- 
atra) 

Taptee, tap-te' (Ind.) r. 

Taquari, tk-kwk-re' (Braz.) r. 

Tarakai, tk-rk-kl' (As.) isl and g. 
Taranaki, tk-rk-nk'k 6 (N. Zd.) 
Tarancon, tk-rtUi-kdn' (Sp.) 

Taranto, tk-rkn'tO (It.) 

Tarapaca, tk-rk-pk-lck' (Chile) 

Tararua, tk-rk-rO'a (N. 2ki.) 

Taraacon, tk-rka-kdh' (Fr.) 

Taraap, tk-rkap' (Switz.) 


]»iob; 7, yen; th, tAen; th, tAln; zh, azure. 


French, vde, bflt; blefh, neXif; ft, on. 


German, Ah, nacAt 
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Tmwen, (N. Zd.) 

TaraEona, Itt-ra-thd^utt (Sp.) 
Tarba^atal, (China) diit 

Tarbert, tto'bdrt (Scot.) 

Tarbet, tttrb (Fr. ) 

Tarbolton, t&r-boFton (Soot) 
Tardenols, t&r-d«-nwA' (Fr.) ditt. 
Tarifa, (Sp.) 

Tarija, ta-re'dhttjBol.) 

Tarim, ttt rfim' (East. Turk.) r. 

Tam, turn (Fr.) 

Tamopol, t&r-nd'pol (Ausi) 

Taroow, t&r'nd (Auat.) 

Taraowltz, thr'nb-vgts (Prus.) 
Tarporley, tJtr'por-U (Ent) 

Tarragona, ttUr‘riH^''na (Sp.) 

Tarrasa, tttr-rtt'sft ^p.) 

Tartary, tttritk-ri (As.) 

Tartas, tar-til'(Fr.) 

Tashkent, tMsh-kent' (Tart) 

TashlidM, tkshli-le (Bosnia) 
Tasmania, taz-ma^nl-a (8. Pac. Oc.) til. 
Tassisudon, tfts-se-sb'ddn (Bhutan) 
Taubate, ta-u*hk'ta (Braz.) 

Taulignan, t6-lG-nyon^ (Fr.) 

Taunton, tgn^ton (Eng.) 

Taunus, tou'nbs (Ger. ) tntji 
Taupo, ttt'u-pd (N. Zd.) 1. 

Tauranga, tk-v)-ran^^ (I*^. Zd.) 
Taurida, tou'ri-da (Rus.) 

Taurus, tg'rus (As. Ml) mts. 

Tavannes, tk-vto' (Switz.) 

Tayema, t^-var^nK (It ) 

Taviano, ttl-v6-ii'nd (It.) 

Tavignano, tft-v9-nyk'nd (It.) r. 

Tavira, ttt-vS'rtt (Port.) 

Tayistock, tav^is-tok (Eng.) 

Tavolara, tk-vd'lk'rk (It.) ial. 

Tavoy, tft-vol, (Brit. Bur.) prot). 
Tawasthuus, U-vftst'hbs (Rus.) 
Tawrow, tkf-rof (Rus.) 

Tayabas, tk-yk^bas (East. Arch.) 

Tayf, tk-«r (Arab.) 

Taytao, ti-tk'd (S. Am.) c. 

Tazeen, tk-zen' (Afg.) 

Tazewell, tazVel (U. S.) 

Tch. Names beginning with this com- 
bination see under Ch. 

Teano, tk-k'n6 (It) 

Tebessa, ta-baask (Alg.) 

Tecolotlan, te-kd4dtlkn (Mex.) 
Tecumseh, tS-kum'se (U. S.) 

Tees, t6z (Eng ) r. 

Teflis, tef-1^' (Transcauc.) 

Tegernsee, ta'gem-za (Ger ) I 
Tegucigalpa, te-gd-sd-galpk (Bond.) 
Teguise, te-gC'se (Can. Isis.) 

Tehama, ta-hk'mk (Ar.); te-ha'ma 
(Calif or.) 

Teheran, te-he-rkn' (Per.) 

Tehuacan, te-wk^kau (Mex.) 
Tehuantepec, te-wkn'te-pek (Mex.) 
Teify, ri'vC (Wales) r. 

Teign, tan (Eng.) r. 

Teignmouth, tm'muth (Eng.) 

Teith, t§th (Scot.)r. 

Tejent, ta-jent' (Per.) r. 

Telutla, te-6h0t4a (Cent. Am.) 

Tekama, te-ka^ma (U. S. ) 

Tel el Kebir, tel el ke bfip (Eg.) 
Tellicherry, tel li-che'ri (Ind.) 

Telugu, tel-6-gO' (Ind.)peo. 

Temacin, ta'mk-sin (Alg.) 
Temascaltepec, te-mks-kkl'te-pek 
(Mex.) 

Temoleque, tkm-blelce (Sp.) 

Teme, tem(Eng.) r. 

Temerin, ta'ma-rin (Hung.) 

Temes, ta-me8h'(Hung.) 

Temesvar, tk-mesh-vkr' (Hung. ) 
Temiscaming, te-mis'ka-ming (Can.) I 
Temiscouata, te-mis-kq k'tk(Can.) t 
Temnikow, tem-nB-kof (Rus.) 
Templemore, tem-pel-mor' (Ir.) 
Templeuve, tah-pletiv' (Belg ) 
Tenancingo, te-nkn-s$n'gd (Mex.) 
Tenasserim, te-nas'se-rim (Bur.) 
Tenbury, ten1>e'ri (Eng.) 

Tenby, tenl>i (Wales) 

Tendra, ten'drtt (Rua) isl. 

Tenedos, t&^n&-dos (Tur.) 

Tenerifle, ten-6r-iP; Spanish, Tenerife, 
te-ne-rd^fe. 

Tenes, t&'nks (Alg.) 

Tenghistoun, ten-gis-thn^er. 1 
Tenm Nor, t&n'grt nor (Tibet) 1. 
Tenunber, tft-nSmT>6r(£ast. Aroh.)is2s. 
Tennessee, ten-nes4^ (U. B.) 

Tensift, t&n-sefP (MarocJ r. 

Tenterden, ten't6r-den (Eng.) 

Teora, tft-6'rk(lt) 

Teotihuacan, te^td-wkldln (Mex.) 
Tepic. te-p^k' (Mex.) 

Teplitz, tep'ldts (Bonem.) 


Tequamenon, te-kwam'e-non (U. S.) 
Tequendama, te-ken-dk'mk(OoL) 
Tequia, te-ke'k(CoL) 

Teramo, terik-mS (It) 

Terceirs^ t&r-sa'6-r& (Azores) isl. 
Teroero, ter-se'rd (8. Am.) r. 

Terehova, t&r-ehd'vo (Hung.) 

Terek, ta'rek (Rus.) r. 

Tergovist, t&r-gd-vfist (Tur.) 

Termini, tarimd-nfi (It) 

Termoli, tk^md-ls (It) 

Termonde, t&r-m5n^d& (Belg.) 

Temate, tar-nk't& (East Aren.) isls. 
Temi, t&r'nfi (It) 

Terracina, tar-rk-che'nk (It.) 

Terra di Lavoro, t&r'rk dS Ik-v6'p6 (It.) 
Terrason, t&r-rk-86h'(Fr.) 

Terrebonne, ter-bon' (Can. ; U. S.) 
TerreglM, ter-reg'elz (Scot) 

Terre Haute, terre h6t (U. S.) 
Terressa, tkr-res'sa (Ind. Oc.) isl. 
Terricciuola, ter-rCch-p-o'lk (It.) 
Teruel, te-ru-eP (Sp.) 

Teschen, ta'shen (Aust.) 

Tessin, t&s-sen' (Switz.) 

Testigos, tas-te'gds (S. Am.) isl. 
Tetbury, tetl)e-ri (Eng.) 

Tete, ta'ta (£. Af.) 

T6te Noire, tat-nwgr' (Switz.) pass 
Teterow, ta'ta-rd (Ger.) 

Tetewan, tet-e-wkn^ (Mar.) 

Tettenhall Regis, tet'ten-halre'jis(Eng.) 
Tetuan, tet-u*kn' (Mar.) 

Teufelsbriicke, toPfels-brilk-ke (Switz.) 
Teulada, ta-p-lk'dk (It) c. 
Teutoburgerwald, toi-t5-bbr'ger-vklt 
(Ger.) mts. 

Tevere, ta'va-rk (It.) r. 

Teverone, ta-va-r6'na (It.) r. 

Teviot, tC'vi-ot (Scot.) r. 

Tewksbury, tyoks'be-ri (Eng.) 

Texas, teks^as (11. S.) 

Texel, teks^ el (Neth.) isl. 

Tezcuco, tes-kb'ko (Mex ) 

Thame, tkm (Eng ) 

Thames, temz (Eng.) r. 

Thanet, Isle of, than'et (Eng.) 

Thann, tkn (Fr.) 

Tharanadt, tk'rk-nkt (Ger.) 

Thaso, thk'sd (Mg. Sea) isl. 

Thaumaco, thou'mk-ko (Gr.) 

Thaxted, thaks'ted (Eng.) 

Thaya, ta'ytt (Aust) r. 

Thayetmayo, tbk-yet-mfd (Bur.) 
Thebaid, th§-ba'id (Eg.) 

Thel)e8, thebz (Eg.) 

Theiss, tis (Hung.) r. 

Therapia, tha-rk'I^-k (Tur.) 
There8ien8tadt,ta-rk'ze-en-stkt(HuDg.) 
Thermia, thdr'mg-k (Gr.) isl 
Thermopylae, ther-mop'i-le (Gr.) pass 
Thessaly, thes'sa-li (Gr.) fnov. 

Thetford, thet'ford (Eng.) 

Thiagur, the-k-guF (Ind.) 

Thian-Shan, te-kn-shliu' (Mongol.) 
mts. 

Thibet, tl-bet' (As.) 

Thierachem, teFa-Chem (Switz.) 

Thiers, tS-ar' (Fr.) 

Thingvallavatn, teng-vkl-lk-vk'ten 
(Iceld.) 1 

Thionville, ti-oh-vel' (Fr.) 

Thirsk, thersk (Eng.) 

Thisted, tw'ted (Den.) 

Thiviers, te-v6-a' (Fr.) 

Thogjl Chumo, thog^]i§ cht/md (CSent. 
As.) 1. 

Thomar, td-mkr' (Port.) 

Thone, td'ne (Gier.) 

Thonex, t6-na' (Fr.) 

Thonon, td-ndh' (Fr.) 

Thorald, thoFald (Can.) 

Thorda, tdridk (Aust) 

Thorn, tdm (Neth.; Prus.) 

Thomaby. thor'na-bi (Eng.) 

Thome, tnora (Eng ) 

Thornhill, thom'hil (Eng. ; Scot.) 
Thomliebank, thora^-bangk (Scot) 
Thorbe, td'reti-e (Den.) isl. 

Thorshklla, tdrs-nePlk (Swe.) 
Thorshavn, tdrs-hkvn' (Faroe Isis.) 
Thouars, ttt-kr' (Fr.) 

Thoorout, tb-rOt' O^lg.) 

Throckmorton, throk'mor-ton (U. 8.) 
Throndhiem, trdn'yem(Nor.) 

Thuln, tu-afi' (Belg.) 

Thun, tbn (Smtz.) 

Thuivau, tor'gou (Switz.) 
Thiiringerwald, tu^ring-er-vklt (Ger.) 
Thuringia. thyb-rin'Ji-a (Ger.) 

Thurles, tndrlz (Ir.) 

Thurso, thdriso (Soot.) 

Tiago de Cacem, San, skn M-k'gd de 
kk'iefi (Port.) 


Tia-Huanaoo, td'k-wk-nk'lcb (Bol) 
Tiber, tl'bdrat.) 

Tiberias. tl-M'ri-as (Syr.) 1. 

Tlbesti, td-bes-tfi' (Af .) 

Tibet, ti-bet' (As.) 

Tlburon, td-bu-ron' (Hayti) 

Ticao, tb-kk'b (East. Arch.) isl. 
Tichbom, tichimm (Eng.) 

Ticino W-chfl'nO (It) 

Ticonderoga, tl-kon-db-rb'ga (U. S.) 
Tioul, tS-kbr (Mex.) 

Tidenham, tl'den-am (Eng.) 

Tides well, tIdzVel (Eng.) 

Tidore, te-dbr' (East. Arch.) tsl. 

Tiene, te-a'nk (It.) 

Tien-pe, tS-en-pd' (China) 

Tientsin, ti-en^n" (China) 

Tietb, tb-a'tk (Braz.) r. 

Tiflis, tif-lSs' (Irimsoauc.) 
Tighnabmaich, t!-na-brb'a6h (Soot) 
Tigre, tb^gra (Mex.) r. 

Tigrb, tb-gr&' (Abyss.) dist. 

Tigris, tTgris (Tur.) r. 

Tijola, te-Chb'ia (Sp.) 

Til Afar, tel k-fkri (Tur.) 

Tilbury, til^be-ri (Eng.) 

Tillicoultry, tiHi-k^ (Scot.) 

Tilsit, tei'zbt (Prus.) 

Timbalier, tim-ba-IeF (U. 8.) b. 
Timbuctoo, tim-buk'tb (Af.) 
Timimoun, td-md-mbn' (N. Af.) 

Timok, te-mbk' (Tur.) r. 

Timoleague, tim-5-lag' (Ir.) 

Timor, tb-mdr^ (East. Arch.) st. 
Timor-laut, td-mbr-lout' (East. AFch.> 
isl. 

Tinchebray, tahsh-bra' (Fr.) 

Tindaro, tln-dk'rb (It.) c. 

Tinfleld, ten'fyel (Nor.) mts. 

Tinhosa, tin-hb'sk (China) isl. 
Tinnevelly, tin'ne-vel-le (Ind.) 

Tinos, te^nos (Gr.) isl. 

Tlnto, ten'tb(8p.) r. 

Tintwistle, tinliwis-el (Eng.) 

Tioera, chehra (8 we.) Isl. 

Tioga, te-b'ga(U. S.) r, 

Tiotbe, te-6'teu-e (Nor.) isl. 

Tipitapa, te-pd-tk'pk (Cent Am.) r. 
Tippecanoe, tip-pe-ka-nb' (U. 8.) 
Tipperah, tip'e-ra (Ind.) 

Tipperary, tip-pe-ra'ri (Ir. ) 

Tirajana, te-rk-ehk'na (Can. Islds.) 
Tirano, tb-rk'nb (It) 

Tiraspol, te-rks'pol (Rus.) 

Tireboli, te-ra'bO-le (Tur.) 

Tiree, ti-re' (Scot. ) isl. 

Tlrhoot, tlr-hbt' (Ind.) 

Tirlemont, terl-mbh' (Belg.) 

Tlmova, idFub-vk (Bulg.) 

Tirschenreut, tdrsh^sn-roit (Ger ) 

Tirsi, tbr'se (It.) r. 

Tisza, te'so (Hung.) r. 

Titano, tb-ta'nb (it) mt. 

Titchfleld, tich'feld (Eng.) 

Titicaca, t6-te-kUTck (S. Am.) 1. 

Titlis, tetles (Switz.) mt. 

Tinmen, tyb'men (Rus.) 

Tiverton, tiv'6r-ton (Eng.) 

Tlvlssa, tb-ves'sk (Sp.) 

Tivoli, t6'v6-16 (It.) 

Tizzana, tet-tsk'nk (It) 

Tibm, chehm (Swe.) isl. 

Tlalpam, tlkl-pkm^ (Mex.) 

Tlalpujahua, tlkl-pb-Chk'wk (Mex.> 
Tlamath, tlk-mkth' (U. S.) r. 

Tlascala, tlks-kklk (Mex.) 

Tlemcen, tlftm'sen (Alg.) 

Tobago, tb-bi'gb (W. Ind.) 

Tobarra, tb-bttrirk (Pen. ) 

Tobermory, t6-b6r-m6'ri (Soot) 

Tobol, tb-bol' (81b.) r. 

Tobolsk, tb-bolsk' (Sib.) 

Toboso, tb-bb'sb (Sp.) 

Tocantins, tb-kkn-tens' (Braz.) 

Tocat, tb'kkt' (Tur.) 

Tocco, tbkicb (It) 

Tocuyo, tb-kb'yd (Venez.) 

Toddington, tod'ing-ton (Eng.) 
Todmorden, tod-moriden (Eng.) 
Toggenburg, tbg^sn-bbrg (Switz.) 
Tolros, t6-e?r6s (Jteaz.) 

Tokat, tb-kkt' (Tur.) 

Toka^ tb-ka'; Hung. pron. tb-koF 
(Hung.) 

Toko-Ubo, tb-kb-lk'bb (N. Zd.) h. 
Tokyo, Tok^o, tb-kyb', tb-kb-yb'(Jap.> 
Toledo, tb-ld^db; Span. pron. tb-le'9H» 
(Sp.) 

Tolentino, tb-lin-tfi'nb (It) 

Tollma, to-lb'ma (Col.) vole. 

Tolkemlt, tbUck-mbtOE^*-) 

Toloia, tb-l{yik (Sp.) 

Tolotlan, tb lbtm (Mex.) r. 

Toluca, tb-lblik (Mex.) 


F&te, fkr, fat, fgU; mb, met, hbr, golden; pine, pin; nbte, not, mbve; tub, bqll; oil, pound; oh, oAaln; g, go; 
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Tomwaow, to-xntt-shof (PoL) 
Tombigbee or Tombeckbee, tom-big^, 
tom-bek'bfi (U. S.) r. 

Tombuctoo, tom-buk'ttt (Cent. Af.) 
Tomelloso, tb-mel-lyC'sd (8p.) 

TOmbs, teti-metish' (Transyl) oa«« 
Tonal, td'nai (It.) 

Tonawanda, td-na-w^n'da (U. 8.) 
Tondem, tbn'dem (Den.) 

Tondl, tOn'de (Ind.) 

Tondo, tdn'dS (East. Arch.) 

Tongarlro, tong-k-re'r6 (N. Zd.) mi. 
Tongataboo, ton-ga-ta-bti'(Pac. Oc.) wZ. 
Tongerloo, tong-er-16' (Bel.) 

Tongres, toh'gr (Neth.) 

Tonnay Charente, ton-na' 8hft-rolit'(Fr. ) 
TonnelnB, ton-nah' (I^.) 

Tonnerre, tOn-nfir' (Fr.) 

Tonquin, tbn-ken' (As.) 

Tonse or Tons, tons (Ind.) r. 

Toola, tblft (Rus.) ^fort.; (E. Af.) 
and r. 

Toombudra, toni-bud'ra (Ind.) 

Topeka, to-ps'ka (U. 8.) 

Tophana, top-hk'na (Tur.) 

Tbplitz, tehpTits (Bohem.) 

Topolias, to-poTe-as (Gr.) 1. 

Topolya, tO-pol'yo (Hung ) 

Topozero, t0-p6-za'r6 (Rus.) 1. 

Topsham, tops'ara (Eng ) 

Torbay, tor-ba' (Eng.) 

Torbiscon, t6r-bes-k6n' (Sp.) 

Torcello, tor-chel'l6 (It.) 

Tordera, tOr-de'rtt (Sp.) 

Tordesillas, tCr-de-sel-lyas' (Sp.) 
Torella, tb-ral'lk (It.) 

Torello, to-rel'lyo (Sp.) 

Torgau, tbr'gou (Prus.) 

Torino, to-re'no (It.) 

Toritto, t6-ret't6 (It.) 

Torjok, tor-zhok' (Rus.) 

Tormentlne, tor-men'tln (N. Bruns.) c. 
Torraes, tbr-mes' (Sp. ) r. 

Tomavacas, tor-ntt-va-kils' (8p.) 
Tomea, tbr'na-b (Swe.) 

Tomolo, tbr-nb'lo (It.) 

Toroczko, to-rOch'kft (Aust.) 

Tbrbk, t^'reUk (Hung ) 

Torontal, tb-rbn'tal (Hung.) 

Toronto, tb-ron'tb (Can.) 

Toropetz, tb-ro-pets' (Rus.) 
Torphichen, tor-fl6h'en (Scot.) 
Torquay, tor-kS' (Eng.) 

Torquemada, tbr-ke-ma'THb (Sp.) 
Torralba, tbr-rarbti (Sp.) 

Torrilo, tOr-roufi' (Port ) 

Torrecilla, tbr-re-th61Tya (Sp.) 
Torredembarra, tbr-ra-dem-Mr'ra (Sp.) 
Torrejoncillo, t6r-re-6h6n-theny6 (Sp.) 
Torremocha, tOr-re*mb'cha (Sp.) 
Torrenueva, tbr-re-nq-e'va (Sp.) 

Torres Vedras, tbr'ras va'dras (Port.) 
Torre vieja, tor-re- v6-e'Cha (Sp.) 
Torridon, tor'ri-don (Scot ) xnlei 
Torriglla, tor-re'lya (It.) 

Torrijos, tbr-re'bhSs (Sp.) 

Torrington, tor'ring-ton (Eng.) 
TorroeUa, tbr-rS-enya (Sp.) 

Torrox, tbr-roCh' (Sp.) 

Torrubia, tbr-rbOiS-a (Sp.) 
Torthorwald, tor- thor'wgld (Scot.) 
Tortola, tor-t6'la(W. Ind.)iw. 

Tortona, tbr-tb'na (It.) 

Tortosa, t5r-t6'sa (Sp.) 

Tbrtsvar, t«ihrta-var' (Aust.) 

Tortuga, tbr-tb'ga (W. Ind.) isZ. 
Toscana, tos-ka^a (It. ) 

Toscanella, tOs-ka-nal'ia (It.) 

Tostak, tOs-tak' (Sib.) r. 

Totana, t6-ta'na (Sp.) 

Totma, tot-ma' (Rus.) 

Totness, tot'nes (Eng.) 

Totonioapan, tb-t5-ne-ka-pan' (Cent. 
Am.) 

Tottenham, tot'en-am (Eng.) 
Tottington, tot'lng-ton (Eng.) 

Touat, tu-at' (Af.) ocww 
Toubouai, tou-bou-I' (8. Pac Oc.) mZ«. 
Toul, tbl (BV.) 

Toulcha, tbl'cha^oum.) 

Toulon, tb-lbh' (J^.) 

Tottlousaln, tb-lb-sah' (Fr.) dUt. 
Toulouse, tb-lbz' (Fr.) 

Toumen, tb-men' (Corea) r. 

Touraine, tb-ran' (Pr.) diet. 

Tourooing. tbr-kwah' (Fr.) 

Tour du Pin, la, la tbr dtt paft' (Fr.) 
Tourlavllle, tbr-la-vfil' (Fr.) 

Toumai, tbr-na' (Bel.) 

Toumaiiis, tbr-na-sS' (Fr.) diet. 
Toumus, tbr-nft' (Fr.) 

Toura, tbr (Fr.) 

Tourves, tbrv (Fr.) 

Towcetter, tous'tAr (Eng.) 


Towy toul (Wales), r. 

Tracadie, trak'a-ds (Nova Sc.) 
Trachselwald, tradh'sel-vait (Switz.) 
Trafalgar, tra-fai-gar' (Sp.) e. 
Traiskirchen, tris^er^bhen (Aust.) 
Trajetto, tra-yat't6 (It.) 

Tralee, tra-l6' (Ir.) 

Tramelan, tra'me-lan (Switz.) 

Tramore, tra-rabr' (Ir.) 

Tranent, tra-nent' (Scot.) 

Trani, tra'ne (It.) 

Tranmere, tran'mer (Eng.) 

Tranque, tranlce (Chile) iel. 
Tranquebar, tran-Kwe-bar' (Ind.) 
Transcaucasia, trans-ka-ka'shi-a (As.) 
Transkei, trans-kf (S. Af.) 

Transvaal, trans-vai' (S. Af.) 
Transylvania, tran-sil-va^ni-a (Aust.) 
Trapani, tra'pa-nfi (It.) 

Trapano, tra'pa-n6 (Aus.) c. 

Traquair, tra-kwar' (Scot.) 

Traunstein, troun'stm (Ger.) 
Trautenau, trou'tc-nou (Bohem ) 
Travancore, tra-van-kbr' (Ind.) 
Travemiinde, trtt-ve-mtkn'de (Ger.) 
Traverse, trav'brs (Pr. Ed. Isl.) c. 
Travinik, tra'vS-ntk (Tur.) 

Trebbin, trab'bfin (Prus.) 

Trebia, tra'bs-a (It.) r. 

Trebinye, tra-b6n'ye (Herzeg.) 
Trebisaccia, tra-bS-skt'chtt (It.) 
Trebitsch, tra'bbch (Aust.) 

Trebizonde, trebl-zond (As Mi.) 
Trebujena, tre-bb-6he'ntt (Sp^ 
Trecastagne, tra-kks-tk^nya (It.) 
TrecatCj tra-kUla (It.) 

Trecenta, ti-a-chanld^t.) 

Tredegar, tred'e-ghr (Eng.) 

Treguier, tra-ge-l' (f'r.) 

Treignac, tra-nydk' (Fr ) 

Treishnish, tresh-nish' ^cot.) isl. 
Tremadoc, tre-mad'ok (Wales) 
Trembowla, tram-bovlu (Aust.) 
Tremiti, tra'm6-t6 (It.) isl. 

Tremont, tre-mont' (U S.) 

Trbport, tra-pdr' (Fr.) 

Treptow, trap'tbf (Pnis.) 

Trescoe, tres^b (Eng.) isl. 

Trets, tra (Fr.) 

Treuenbrietzen, trol-en-brb'tsen (Prus.) 
Trevandrum, tra-vkn'drum (Ind.) 
Trbves, trav (Ger.) 

Treviglio, tra-velyd (It.) 

Trevigno, tra-vS'nyo (It.) 

Treviso, tra-ve'zo (It.) 

Trevoux, tra-vb' (Fr.) 

Treysa, tri'za (Ger.) 

Tricarico, tre-kft-re'ko (It.) 

Tricase, tre-kd'sa (It.) 

Trichinopoly, tri-chi-nop'b-li (Ind.) 
Trichoor, trS-chbr' (Ind.) 

Trient, tr6-ent' (Aust.) 

Trier, trCr (Ger.) 

Trieste, tre-est , Ital. pron. tre-ks'ta 
(Aust.) 

Trigueros, trb-ge'rbs (Sp.) 

Trikkala, tr6k'kk-lfi (Gr.) 

Trikkeri, trek'ke-re (Gr.) 

Trincomalee, tren-kom-ft-16' (Ind.) 
Tringano, tren-ga'nb (It.) 

Trinidad, trin-i-dftd' (W. Ind.) 


Trinita. tre-ne-td' (It.) 
Ti’iuitb, La, 1ft trC-ne-ta' 
Triora, trb-6'rft (It.) 


(W. Ind ) 


Tripatoor, tre-pft-tbr' (Ind.) 

Tripoli, tre'pb-16 (Af. ; Syr.) 

Tripolis, tr6'pb-lbs (Sw.) 

Tripolizza, tre-pb-lStlsft (Gr.) 

Tristan da Cunha, tres'tftn dft kb'nyft 
(S. At.) isle. 

Triumpho, tr6-bml6 (Braz.) 

Trivaloor, tr6-vft-lbr' (Ind.) 

Trobrland, trb-brb'ftnd (S. Pac.) isl. 
Trochtelflngeii, trbCh-tcI-fbng'en (Ger.) 
Trbense, troh'en-sa (Den.) 

Trogen, trb'gen (Switz ) 

Trois Rivibres, trwfl r6-v§-ar' (W. Ind.) 
Troitsk, trb-etsk' (Rus.) 

Trolhfttta, trbl-haVtft (Swe.) 

Trombe, tr6'meli-e (Nor.) 

Tromsbe, trbm'seli-e (Noi.) 

Trondhiem, trbn'yem (Nor.) 

Troon, trbn (Scot.) 

Tropea, trb-pa'ft (It.) 

Tropez, St., s&ti trb-pft' (Fr.) 

Troppau, trdp'pou (Aust) 

Trossachs, tros'aks (Scot.) 

Trouville, trb-v6l' (FY.) 

Trowbridge, trou'brij or trb'brij (Eng.) 
Troyes, trw» (Fr.) 

Trsztenna, trs-tftn'nft(Hung.) 

Trueyre, trtl-ftr' (Fr.) 

Tznjillo or Trujullo, trti-6hblly5 (Sp.; 
Span. Am.) 


Truro, trb'rb (Em.) 

Trzemeszno, tzha-m&sh^no (Prus.) 
Tsampaynago, tsttm-pi-ntt'gb (Burm.) 
Tsarskoe-Sdo, tsftr'skb-i-sa-lb" ^us.) 
Tschitscher Boden, che'cher ob'den 
(Aust.) 

Tsiamdo, ts6-am'db (Tibet) 
TsikugoGawa, tse-kb'gbgft-wft (Japan) 
r. 

Tsitsikar, tsb-tse-kttr' (Manchoor.) 
Tsong-gan-hien, tsong-gan-hyen' (Ch.) 
Tsus-sima, tsps-sb'mft (N. Pao.) isle. 
Tuam, tb'am (Ir.) 

Tuat or Twat, tu-at', twat (Af.) 

Tubal, tb-bur (Chile) r. 

Tubingen, tu'bing-en (Ger.) 

Tuckahoe, tuk-a-hb' (IJ. 8.) 

Tuckerton, tuk'6r-ton (U. 8.) 

Tucopia, tb-kb'pe-tt (S. Pac. Oc.) isl. 
Tucuman, tb-kb-mftn' (Arg. Con.) 
Tudela, tu-THela (Sp.) 

Tuejar, tu-e-bhAF (Sp.) 

Tugela, tu-g6'la (S. Af.) r. 

Tuggurt, tug-gbrt'(Alg.) 

Tukhti Suldman, iubh'tb su-li-mftn^ 
(Afg.)mf. 

Tula, tblft (Rub. ; China) 

Tulare, tu-laF (Califor.) 

Tullamore, tul-la-mbr' (Ir.) 
Tullibardine, tul-li-bftridin (Scot.) 
Tulmaro, tul-mft'rb (Venez.) 
Tumac-humac, tb-mftk-hb-mftk'(S. Am.) 
mts. 

Tumat, tb-mftt' (Abyss.) r. 

Tumbez, tbrnTjes (Peru) 

Tunbridge, tun'brlj (Eng.) 

Tunguragua, tbng-gu-ra^gwft (Peru)r. 
Tunguska, tun-gus'ka (Sib.) r. 

Tunis, tyb'nis (Ai.) 

Tunja, tbn'ehtt (Col.) 

Tunstall, tun'stftl (Eng.) 

Tuparro, tb-pftr'rb (Col.) r. 

Tupiza, tb-p5'sa (Bol ) 

Tupungato to-pbng-gft'tS (Chile), mi. 
Turbaco, tor-bft'kb (Col.) 

Turin, tyu-rin' (Anglicized form of ItaL 
Torino) (It.) 

Turkestan, tbr-kes-tftn' (As.) 

Turkey, tbFki (Eui‘.; As.) 

Tumhout, Flemish pron. turn-hout'; 

Fr. pron. tUrn-b' (Bel.) 

Turquino, tur-k§'n6 (Cuba) mf. 

Turriff, tu'rif (Scot.) 

Turukansk, to-rb-kftnsk' (Sib.) 
Tuscaloosa, tus-ka-lb'sa iU. 8.) 

Tuscany, tus^-ni (Anglicized form of 
Ital. Toscana) (It.) 

Tuscarawas. tus-ka-raVas (U. S.) 
Tuscarora, tus-ka-rb'ra (U. S. ) 
Tuscumbia, tus-kum'bi-a (U. S.) 
Tutbury, tut'be-ri (Eng.) 

Tuticorin, tu-tb-koFin (Ind.) 

Tutoya, tb-to'ya (Braz.) 

Tuttlingen, tut'ling-en (Ger.) 

Tuxtla, tbks'tlft (Mex.) 

Twickenham, twik'cn-am (Eng.) 
Twinholm, twin'om (Scot.) 

Twyford, twi'ford (Eng.) 

Tynemouth, tin'muth or tin'muth 


Tynnin^ame, tin'ning-gam (Scot.) 
Tyrol, te-rbr (Aust.) 

Tjrone, ti-rbn' (Ir.) 

Tysmienica, tes-myen-fit'sa (Aust.) 
Tzaritzin, tsftr'et-sen (Rus.) 


U. 


Ubatuba, b-bd-tblia (Braz.) 

Ubeda, b-be'THa (Sp.) 

Ubrique, b-bre'ke (Sp.) 

Ucayale, b-kft-yttle (S. Am.) r. 
Uddevalle, bd-da-vallft (Swe.) 
Uddingston, ud'ings-ton (Scot.) 
Udenhout, b'den-hout (Neth.) 

Udine, b'd6-n& (lU 
Udinsk, b-densk' (Rus.) 

Udvarhely, bd-vftr'hftly (Hung.) 
Ueberlingen, U'ber-ling-en (Ger.) 
Ueberlingersee, Ulier-ung-er-zk (Ger.) 
Uebigau, Ulie-gou (Ger.) 

Uerdlngen, ffrdlng-en (Prus.) 
Uetersen, U'ter-zen (Prus.) 

Uetikon, U'te-kon (Switz.) 

Ufa, b'fft (Rus.) 

Uflenheim, ttff«n-hlnU<J«r ) 
Ufflngton, uflng-ton (Eng.) 

Uganda, w-gan'da (Af.) 

‘ b'gi (Soot.) 


Ugie, b'gi (Soot.) 
Ugijar, b-6hb-bha 


ib-bhftr' (Sp.) 


J, /Ob; y, yes; 
VoL. III. 


TH, fken; th, thin; sh, azure. French, vffe, httt; bleti, nelif; t, on. 


German, bh, nacAl 

I88d 
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Pitenhage, y^t'an-hfig (Cape CoL) 
Uithuiaen, oit<hor£6ii (Noth.) 
tt W (Af ) 

Ujvar, oVvttr" (Hung.) 

XJkerewe, O-ke-rt'we (Af.) 1. 

Ukraine or Ukraina, u-kr&n, O^krl^na 

^UB.) 

Uleaborg, ttla-6-bbrg (Rub.) 

Ullasutai, b-le-a~Bb'tI (Mongol) 
Ullapool, ulla-pbl (Scot.) 

Ulloa, bl-lyb'a (Cent. Am.) r. 

UUb water, ulz'wft-t6r (Eng.) I, 

Ulm, blm (Qer ) 

Ulricehamn, ol-rS'Ba-ham (Swe.) 
Ulster, ul'stdr (Ir.) 

Ulundl, n-16n'd6 (8. Af.) 

Ulva, ul'va (Scot.) ial. 

Ulverston, ul'vdr-ston (Em.) 

Umbagog, um'ba-gog (u. ll) I, 
Umballa, um-bai'Ia (Ind.) 

Umbrete, gm-bre'te (Sp.) 

Umbriatico, bm-brS-a'tS-kO (It) 

Umea, tt'mft-d (Swe.) 

UmhlatoBl, um-hlft-td'se (S. Af.) 
Umpqua, ump'kwg (U. S.) 

Umritsir, nm-rfit's^r (Ind.) 

Umtata, um-t&''ta (S. Af.) r. 

Unfit, unfit (Scot) tfif. 

Unfitrut, On'fitrbt (PruB.) r. 

Unteraeen, gn'ter-za-en (Switz.) 
Unterwalden, un'ter-vftl-den (Swite.) 
Unyamwezi, qn-yam-wg'zi (Af.) 
Unyanyembe, qn-yan-yem'be (Af.) 
TJpemivik or Upemavlk, q-per'nl-v6k 
or u-per'na-vek (Greenld.) 

Uphall, up-hftl'(Scot.) 

Uijolu, b-p6-16' (8. Pac.) ish 
Upsala, bp-Bftia (Swe.) 

Ural, b-rai' (Rus.) mf., r. 

Uralfil^ b-rftlsk' (Rub.) 

Urbana, 6r-ba'na (U. S.) 

Urblno, dr-be"n6 (It.) 

Uresino, tt-ra-se'nb (Jap.) 

Urgub, br-gOb' (Tur.) 

Urgundab, ur-gun'dab (Afg.) r. 

Uii b'rg (Swltz.) 

Urlingford, 6rllng-f6rd (Ir.) 

Umen, br'nen (Switz.) 

Urquhart, fir'kart (Scot) 

Urseren, br'Be-renj[Swit2.)tHif. 

Uruara, b-rb-a'ra (Braz.) r. 

Urubucuara, b-rO-bd-ku-a'ra (Braz.) r. 
Urucaia, b-rb-ka'ya (Braz.) r, 

Uruguay, qr'u-gwa; Span. pron. b-rb- 
gwa'6 (8. Am ) r. 

Ururalyah, b-rb-mb'yk (Per.) 

Urup, b-rbp'(N. Pac. Oc.)wf. 

Usedom, aze-dbm (Prua.) isL 
Usbak, b-shak^ (Tur ) 

Ufihant, tt-fihofi' (Fr ) isl 
Usingen, b'zing-en (Ger.) 

Ufiinovfik, b-se-novaV (Rus.) 

Usk, Ufik ^ng.) 

Uskub, bB^ub (Tur.) 

Ufiogo, u-Bb'gb (Cent. Af.) 

Uspallata, bs-pai-ia'ta (S. Am.)jpa«fi 
Ufisel, dfi-aer (Yr.) 

Ustaritz, Ufi-ta-rbts' (Pr.) 

Ufitica, bs'tb-ka (It) isl. 

Ustiujna- bat-ybzh'na (Rua) 

Ustjug Veliki, bfit-ybgr vk-lelce (Rufi.) 
UfitUrt, b8tbrt(Aa.) 

Ufiumafiinta, b-sb-ma-Ben'ta (Mex.) r. 
Ufiurbil, b-fibr-bbP (Sp.) 

Utah, yb'ta(U. 8.) 

Ute, ywt (U. S.) 
uteiie, b-taria gt.) 

Utica, yb'ti-kam. 8.) 

Utiel, b-t6-al' (Pen.) 

Utbe, l/teh-e (Swe.) iaZ. 

Utrecht, b'treCht (Neth.) 

Utrera, b-tre'ra (8p.) 

Uttozeter, ut-toks'e-tbr (Eng.) 
Uxbridge, uk8T>ril (Eng.) 

Uya, b'ya (Scot) itl 
Uzbecks, nz^ks (Aa)pee. 

Uzel, 0-zeV (Fr.) ) 

Uzbfi,ti*z&fi'(Fr.) 

Uznach, btf'niidh (Switz.) 


UgooB, b-gbch' (Hung.) 
UmckBvUle. yb'rika-Yil (U, 
Ui, b-e' (Sib.) ra 
Uig, wig (Scot) ifil 
Uintah, yw-in'ta (U. 8.) 
Uifit. wist (Scot) isl 


V. 

Vaagen, rb'gen (Nor.) itfi. 
Vaairt, St, a& xU (Fr.: Bel) 
Yadavate, (Ind.) r. 


VadiBOo, nt-dbfilcd gt) 

VadBtena, vltd-atk^nlt (Swe.) 

Vaerdal, v&r'dftl (Nor.) 

Vagh Beaztercze, vftg b&fi-t&r'ts& 

S lung.) 

0, vil1y6(It) 

ViJgat^ vl-gtttfi' (Rufi.) isl 
Valhingen, vITiing-en (Ger.) 

ValalB, vk-W (S^tz.) 

Yaldagno, vttl-dk'nyb (It). 

Valdm, vkl-dr (Rus.) mts. 

Valdemoro, vttl-de-mb'rb (8pj) 
ValdepeflaB, vM-de-pe'nyks (Sp.) 
Valderaa, vttl-de-rttr (8p.) 
ValderrobreB, vkl-der-ro'orefi (Sp.) 
Valdivia, vftl-d6'v6-& (ChUe) 
ValdobMadene, vkl-dob'be-&-d&'n& gt ) 
Valen^a, vtt-len'sk (Braz. ; Port.) 
Valence, vtt-lohfi' (Fr.) 

Valencia, va-len'ehi-a; Span. pron. vft- 
len'the-tt (Sp.) 

Valenciennes, vtt-Ioli*se-&n' (Fr.) 
Valentia, va-len'shi-a (Ir.) 

Valenza, vk-ian'tsk (It) 

Valenzuela, vk-len-thu-eltt (Sp.) 
Valery en Caux, St, saft vk-le-re-ofi-kb' 
(^•) 

Valetta, vft-let'ta (Malta) 

Valhalla, vttl-hftlltt (Ger.) 

Valladolid, vliHya*TH6-16TH' (Sp.) 
Vallamartin, vai-lft-mkr-tbn' (Sp.) 
Vallay, valla (Scot) isl 
Valledulmo, vaHft-dbTmb gt) 
Valleglo, val-la'jb(It) 

Vallelunga, vkl-la-lbn'ga gt.) 
Vallensole, val-l&n-Bbla (It) 
Vallerauge, vai-l«-rbzh' (rY) 

Valuer, St., B&b vai-le-&' (Fr.) 

ValUevo, vai-lb-&'v6 (Servia) 

Vallon, val-loft' (Fr.) 

Valognes, va-16'nye(Fr.) 

Valois, va-lwa' (Fr.) disi. 

Valona, va-lb'na (Tur.) 

Valpar^BO, vai-pa-ri'eb (Chile) 
Valsequillo, vai-se-keTlyo (Can. Isis.) 
ValteUne, val-te*lSn' (It.; Switz.) dist. 
Valtellina, vai-tel-ls'nagt ; Switz. )di«t 
Van Buren, van byu'ren S.) 
Vancouver’s Island, van-kb'v6r2 Hand 
(N. Am ) 

Van Diemen’s Land, van dS'menz land 
(S. Pac. Oc.) isl 

Vanikoro, vk-ne-kb'ro (S. Pac. Oc.) isls. 
Vanua Valavo, vk-no'a vk-lk'vb (Fiji) 
isl 

Vaprio, vft'pre-b gt.) 

Varanger Fiord, vk-rkng'er fybr (Nor.) 
Varano, vk-rk'nb (It) f. 

Vardoehuus, var'deh-hbs (Nor.) 
Varela, vk-ra'la (East Aren.) isl; 
(Anam) c. 

Varennes, vk-ren'(Fr.) 

Varese, va-ra'zA(It) 

Valinas, vk-rb'nas (Venez.) 

Varna, vftr'na (Tur.) 

Vasarhely, va-shtr-haly' (Hung.) 
Vatersa, va'ter-sa (Scot.) isl 
Vathl, vft'the (Gr.) isl 
Vaucluse, vb-kldu/ (Fr.) 

Vaucouleurfi, vb-kq-l^i^ (Fr.) 

Vaud, v6 (Switz.) 

VaudreuU, v6-drbl' (Can.) 

Vaugirard, v6-zhb-i*r' (Fr.) 

Vauxhall, vaks-hgT (Eng.) 

Vavao, vtt-vk'b (fiji) isl 
Vavitou, vft'vi-tb(S. Pac. Oc.)ifif. 
Vazabarris, vk-zk-oar-rbs' (Braz.) r. 
Veendam, v&n'dam (Neth.) 
Veenendaal, vAnen-dkl (Neth.) 
Vegesack, va'ge-zkk (Ger.) 

VegUa, vftlyk (Adr. wa) tsl 
VeTer, ve-6her' (Sp.) 

Velasco, ve-lkfi'ko (Arg. Con.) mts. 
Velaur, ve-lgr' gnu.) r. 

Velez, ve-leth' jSp.) 

Velha, vk'lyk (Braz.) mts. 

Velikaia, vLlikk'yk (Rub.) r. 

VeUki Luki, vk-le'kb Ibltb (Rub.) 
Velino, vk-le'nb (It.) r. 

VeUetrl, vM-lk'trB (It) 

Vellore, veMbr'gnd.) 

Velfiique, vil-Bbk' (Bel.) 

Veluwe, vb-lb'vb (Neth.) diif. 
Vementry, vera'en-tri (Scot) isl. 
Venado, ve-nk'db (Mex.) 

Venafro, vk-nk'frb (It^ 

VenaiBBin, ve-n6'Ban' (Fr.) 

Vendbe, voh-dA' (Fr.) 

Vendome, vofi-dbm' (Fr.) 

Vendotena, vkn-db-ta'nk gt) isl 
Veneria, v^nk*r«'k gt) 

Venezia, vk-nk^tfib-k gt) 

Venezuela, ve>ne>thp*e1k or ve-ne4u. 
ela(S. Am.) 


Venice (Anglicized form of ItaL Vene* 
zia), ven'iB (It) 

Vennachar or Venachar, ven'na-bhkr 
(Soot) I 

Venoaa, vk-nb'Bk gt.) 

Ventana, vkn>tk'nk (Arg. Con.) mts. 
Ventimiglia, van^tb-mblyk gt) 
Ventipur, ven-tb-pbr' (Ind.) 

Ventnor, vent'nor (Eng.) 

Venzone, van-tsb'na (It.) 

Vera Cruz, ve'rk krbs (Span. Am.) 
Veragua, vk-rk'gwft (Col.) 

Verbicaro, ver-bb-kk'rb (It.) 

VerceUi, vkr-chftllb (It.) 

Verdun, vkr-dufi' (Fr.) 

Vereja, vk-r&'yk (Rub.) 

Vergennes, v6r-jenz' (U. S.) 
VerkhoyanBk, ver-bho-vknsk' (Sib.) 
Vermandois, var-moft-dwa' (Fr.) 
Vermeio, ver-me'6hb (S. Am.) r. 
Vermelho, vkr-mkTyb (Braz.) r. 
Vermont, v6r-mont' (U. S.) 

Vemeull, vkr-neti-6' (Fr.) 

Vemoux, vkr-nb'(Fr.) 

Vemoye, ver-nb'ye (Sib.) 

Verola, vk-rblk (It.) 

Verona, vk-rb'nk(It.) 

Versaillefi, ver-s^'; Fr. pron. vkr- 
skl'lye or var-sk'ye (Fr.) 

Vervlera, var-vb-k' (Bel. ) 

Vervins, var-vah' (lY.) 

Verzuolo, v&r-tsu-o'lb gt.) 

Vescovato, ves-kb-vk'to (It.) 

Vbsoul, v&-Bbl'(IY.) 

Vestervik, vas'ter-vek (Swe.)pf. 
Vesuvius, Vesuvio, ve-sybM-us, vk- 
zb'vb-6 gt) mt. 

Veszprim, vas'prbm (Hung.) 

Vetluga, vat-lb'gk (Rua) r. 

Vevay, ve-va' (Switz.) 

Vbzbre, va-z&r (Fr.) r. 

Vezzano, vat-tsft'no (It) 

Viadana, vS-k-dk'na (It) 

Viam§k), v6-tt-mouh’ (Braz.) 

Viana, vS*k'ntt (Sp^ 

Vianen, vb-ft'nen (Hoi.) 

Vianna, v6-kn'na (Port.) 

Viatka, vb-ktkk (Rus.) 

Viazma, vb-kz'mk (Bus.) 

Viazniki, v6-kz-n§'k6 (Rus.) 

Viborg, vbl)6rg (Den.; Finld.) 

Vicente, v§-then'te (Sp.) 

Vicenza, vb-chan'tsk (It.) 

Vichada, vb-chk'dtt (Col.) r. 

Vichera, v6*cha'rk (Rus.) r. 

Vichy, vb-shb' (Fr.) 

Vicksburg, viks'bbrg (U. S.) 
Vicomarino, vb-k6-mk-rb'n6 (It.) 
Victoria Nyanza, vik-tb'ri-a nyan'za 
(At) I 

Vidauban, v6-d6-boii' (Fr.) 

Vidigueira, vb-db-ga'b-rk (Fort.) 
Vienne, vb-en' (Fr.) 

Vieque, rb-e'ke (W. Ind.) isl 
Vierlande, fbr'lkn-de (Ger.) 
Vierlingsbeek, ver'lings-bak (Neth.) 
VierwaldBtktterseejfbr'wkld-Btet'ter-za 
(Switz.) I 

Vierzon, vb-ar-zOfi' (Fr.^ 

Viesbachhom, fbs'Dttbn-hom (Switz.) 
mt. 


Viesti, vb-as'tb (It) 

Vietrl, vb-k'trb (It> 

Vigevano, vb-Ja-vk'n6 (It.) 

Viggianello, vb-Jk-n&llb (It) 

Viggiano, ve-jk'n6(It) 

Vigla, v6-zhb'k (Braz.) 

Vignola, vb-nyblk gt.) 

Vigo, vb'gb (Rus. ; Sp.) 

Vigone, vb-gb'na gt) 

Vi^era, v6-ge'rk (Sp.) 

Viguzzolo, vb-gbt'tab-Ib (It.) 

Vili^B, vb-lo-gosh' (Hung.) 

Vilwne, vb-lan^ (Fr.) r. 

Vilcabamba, vbl-kk-bkml)k (S. Am.) 
Vilcomayo, vbl-kb-mVyb (8. Am.) r. 
VillacarriUo, va-lyk-kk-rtllyb (Sp.) 
Villach, vblTkbh (Aust) 

Villafames, vbMyk-fk'mes (Sp.) 
Villalranca, vbl-iyk-frknlck (Sp.); vkU 
lk.frknik (It) 

Villahermosa, vbl-lyk-er-md'sk (Sp.) 
Villajoyosa, vfil-lyk-bhb-yb'sk (Sp.) 
VUlalon, vbMyk.ldn'(Sp.) 

Villamiel, vfll-lyk*me-er (Sp.) 
ViUanova, vkllk-nO'vk gt ; Braz.) 
Villanueva, ybl-lyk-nU'C^vk (Sp.; Max.) 
ViUanuova, vbl-lk-nu-o'vk (it) 

Villar, vbMykr'fSp.) 

Vlllaramiel, vei-lyk-rk*me*eF (Sp.) 
Villareal, veMyk>re>kV (Sp.) 

Villares, vkl>lyk*reB’ (Sp.) 

Villarobl^o, vSl-lyk'i^bleVHb (Sp.) 
ViUaroyo, vbl-lyk-rb'yb (Sp.) 


Fkte, fkr, fat, fail; mb, met, hkr, golden; pine, pin; nbte, not, mbve; tab, bpll; oil, pound; cb, chain; g, go; 
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VUlanibia, vtt-lyft-rft'be-tt (Sp.) 
VillaTicloBa, vgMy&-ye-the-d^sft (Sp.) 
Villedleu, v6l-d6-eti' (Fr.) 

Villefranche, v6l-froii8h' (Fr.) 

Villena, vSl-lye'iife (8p.) 

Villenauxe, vSl-nOkg'(Fr.) 

Villeneuve, vSl-netiv' (Swltz. ; Fr.) 
VlUers, vsl-lya' or v6-ya' (Bel.) 
ViUers-Coterdts, ve-ya-k6-t«-ra' (Fr.) 
VUna, vel'nft (Rus.) 

Vilshofen, fels'hO-fen (Ger.) 

Vllvorde, vdl-v6r'da (Bel.) 

Vlmeira, ve-iria'6'ra (Port.) 

Vimieiro, v6-ra6-a'e-r6 (Port.) 
Vlmoutiers, v6-mo-te-a? (Fr.) 

Vinaroz, v6-na-roth' (ap.) 

Vincennes, vafi-san' (Fr.) 

Vincent, St., sant, colloquially sint, 
vin'8ent(W. Ind. )?:«?. 

Vindhya, ven'dhya (Ind. ) mts. 
Vingurla, vin-gurld (Ind ) 

Vinkeveen, vin'ke-van (Neth.) 
Vinkovcze, ven-k6v'taa (Aust.) 
Vintimiglia, ven-te-me'lya (It.) 
Virginia, v6r-jin'i-a (U. S.) 

Visby, ves'bO (Swe.) 

Viseu, ve-sa'q (Port.) 

Vistula, vis'tyu-la (Pol., Ger.)r. 
Vitebsk, ve-tabsk' (Rus.) 

Viterbo, ve-tar'b6 (It.) 

Viti Levu, ve-te'le-vo' (Fiji) id. 
Vitolaiio, ve-to-ia'no (It.) 

Vitoria, ve-to're-a (Sp.) 

Vivarals, ve-va-ra' (Fr.) dist. 

Vivol, ve-vel' (Sp.) 

Vivero, ve-ve'r6(Sp.) 

Vivierg, ve-ve-a' (Fr.) 

Vizagapatam, ve-za-ga-pa-tam' (Ind.) 
Vizianagram, ve-ze-a'iia*gram (Jnd ) 
Vizzini, vet-tse'iie (It ) 

Vlaardingen, vlar'doug-en (Bel.) 
Vladimir. vlH'de-mor(Rua.) 

Vlieland, vle'lant (JVeth.) 

Vlijmen, vli'men (Neth.) 

Vlissingen, vl6s'sing-en (Neth ) 
Vogatza, vO-gat'Ba(Tur ) r. 

Vogolberg, fo'gel-berg (Oer ) 'int. 
Voghera, vo-ga'ra (It ) 

Vogo^na, vo-«d'nya (It ) 

Vdhriiigen, ft'ii'ring-en (Ger.) 
Voigtland, fo'etht-lant (Ger.) diM. 
Voiron, vw{)-ron' (Fr ) 

Vojutza, vo-jdt'zfl (Pur.) r. 

Volcano, vdl-ka'ri6 (Pac. Oc.) isls, 
Volga, voPga (Rus )r. 

Volhynia, v6I-lii'ne-k (Rus.) 
Vollenhove, vol-len-h6''ve (Neth.) 
Vologda, vo-16g''da (Rus ) 

Volpiano, vbl-])6-a'nd (It ) 

Volta, v61'ta(It., W Af.) 

Volterra, vol-tar'rh (It ) 

V olturara, v61-tq - ruTil (I t. ) 

Voltumo, v51-tor'n6 (It.)r. 

Volvic, vol-vek' (Fr.) 

Vonitza, fd-iiQt'sa (Gr ) 

Voortschoten, vftr-schd'trn (Noth.) 
Vorarlberg. fdr-arPberg (Aust ) dist. 
Voreppe, vcVrap'(Fr.) 

Vorona, v6-ro'uii (Rus.) r 
Voronej, vd-rd'iiezh (Rus.) 

Voronetz, vb-rbn'ets (Hus.) 

Vosges, vAzh (Fr.) 

Vostitza, fo.s-tot'za (Gr.) 

Vostochiii, vos-toOh'ne (Sib.) c. 
Vouziers, vu-z6 iV(Fr.) 

Vrana, vi-a'na (Tur.) 

Vreden, fra'd<?n (Ger.) 

Vreeswijk, vras'vik (Neth.l 
Vrlesenveen, vre'zen-van (Neth.) 
Vriesland, vrSz'lant (Neth.) 

Vryburg, fri'burg (S. Af.) 

Vukovar, vb-kfi-vAr' (Aust.) 

Vulcano, vdl-ka'iif) (It.) isl. 

Vuoxen, vb-oks'en (Finld.) r. 

VuBitrin, vb-se'tren (Tur.) 

Vytegra, vq-ta'gra (Rus.) 


W. 


Waalwijk, vttl'vik (Neth.) 

Wabash, wft'bash (U. S.X r. 

Waday, wtt-dT (Cent, Af.) 

Wad Medina, wad ma-de'nft (Eg.) 
Waereghem, vft're-gem (Belg.) 
WaerBohoot. vttr'sCndt (Belg.) 
Wageningen, vk'ge-ning-en (Neth.) 
Wagram, vft'grftm (Aust.) 
wSi-ePBaharieh, wA-eMift-ha-rB'e (Eg.) 
Wah^l-Bakhileh. wft-el.dtt'fihe-le (Eg.) 
Wah^l-Perafreh, wS-el-fe-rkf re (Eg:) 


Wah'el'Kharijeh, wk-el-oh&'ri-je (Eg.) 
Wahleren, vftle-ren (Swltz.) 

Wahsatch, wa-aach' (U. S.) mts. 
Waibllngen, vPbliiig>en (Ger.) 
Waidhoien, vldlib-fen (Aust.) 

Walgatz, vi-gats' (Rua) isl. 

Waigeou, vi-ge-b' (East. Arch.) isl. 
Waikato, w&^-ktt't6(N. Zd.)r, 
Waiteniata, wA-e-ta-mll'ta (N. Zd.) 
Waitzen, vit'tscn (Aust.) 

Wakatipu, wh-ka'te'pb (N. Zd.) 1. 
Wakefield, wak'fsid (Eng.) 

Wakeuitz, va'ke-nSts (Ger.)r. 
Walachia, or Wallacnla, wa-la'ki-a 
(Eur.) 

Walcheren, vttP6he-ren (Neth.) 
Walcourt, vftl-kbr' (Bel. ) 

Waldeck, val'dek (Ger ) 

Walden, Saffron, saf'fron wftl'den(Eng.) 
Waldenburg, vhl'den-liorg (Ger.) 
Waldheim, vkldliim (Ger.) 

Waldshut, vfildz'hbt(Ger.) 

WaUa Walla, wolla woMa (U. 8.) 
Walldtiren, vftl'dfi-ren (Ger ) 
Wallenstadt, val'len-stat (Switz.) 
Wallingford, woHing-ford (£ng.) 
Walloostook, wol-lqs-tuk' (N. Am.)r. 
Wallsend, w-ftlz-eiuP (Eng.) 

Walmer, waFm6r (Eng.) 

Waluey, wftl'ni (Eng.) ial 
Walsall, wftl'sftl (Eng.) 

Waltershausen, vAl'terz-houz-cn (Ger.) 
Waltham, wol'tham (Eng ) 
Walthamstow, woPtham-sto (Eng.) 
Walton, wftl'ton (Eng.) 

Walvisch Bay, WftPtish ha (S. Af.) 
Walworth, wal'wfirth (Eng ') 
Wandiwosh, wan-di-waah' (Ind.) 
Wandsworth, w,qndz'werth (Eng.) 
Wanganui, wiin-ga-no'e (N. Zd.) 
Wangari, wan-ga're (N. Zd.) b. 
Wangeroog, vang'e-rbg(Ger.) isl. 
Wanjanga, wan-jang'ga (Af.) 

Wantage, won'taj or wou'tij (Eng ) 
Wapakoneta, wa-pa-ko*net'a (U. S.) 
Wappatoo, wjip-pa*to' (U. 8.) isl. 
Wapping, wop'ing (Eng.) 

Warasdin, vdTas-dew (Aust ) 
W'arburton, wor'ber-ton (Austral.) r. 
Warendorf, va'ren-dorf (Prus ) 
Wargela, war'ge-la (Alg.) oasis 
W'ark worth, wfl,rk'w(u-tli (Eng.) 
Warminster, Wfl.r'iriin-ster (Eng.) 
Warree, wur-re' ((’out. Af.) 
Warrenpoint, wor'ren-point (IreL) 
Warrington, wor'ring*toii (Eiig.) 
Warsaw, w^r's^; Polish, Warszawa, 
var-8ha'va(Pol.) 

Wnrtenburg, var'ten-borg (Prus.) 
Warwick, we,r'rik (Eng.) 

Washita, wosh'i-ta (U, S.) 

Wasmes, vftm (Bel.) 

Wasiingen, va'zqng-en (Ger.) 
Waterbury, wa't6r-be-ii (U. S.) 
Waterford, wa't6r-ford (Ir ) 
Waterhead, wft'ter-hed (Eng.) 
Wateringen, vU'te-ring-on (Neth.) 
Waterloo, wft-tbr-lo'; Flemish pron. 

va-ter-16' (Bel ) 

Watseka, wot-se'ka (ll. S ) 

Wavertree, wa'vbr-tre (Eng.) 

Wazan, wa-zan' (Mar.) 

Weald, The, thu weld (Eiig.) 

Wear, wer (Eng ) r 
Wednesbury, wenz'be-ri (Eng.) 
Weedon, w-e'don (Eng.) 

Weggis, vag'ges (Switz.) 

Weighton Mai'ket, wa'ton mhr'ket 
(Eng ) 

Weihien, wii-hyen' (China) 
Weikersheim, vi'kerz-him (Ger.) 
Weimar, vi'niftr (Ger.) 

Weissenburg, vis's^n-borg (Switz. and 
Ger.) 

Weissenfels, vis'sen-fels (Prus.) 
Welssenhom, vis'sen-horii (Switz.) 
Weisskirchen, vis'kbrCh-en (Hung.) 
Welland, weTland (Eng ; Can.) 
Wellingborough, weTling-bu-ru (Eng.) 
Wellington, wel'ling-tou (N, Zd. &c.) 
Wells, welz (Eng.) 

Welshpool, welsh'pbl (Wales) 
Weltevreden, vel'te-vra-den (Java) 
Wemyss, wbmz (Scot.) 

Wener, va'ner (Swe.)e. 

Wenersberg, va^nerz-berg (Swe.) 
Wengern, weng'em (Switz.) 

Wenham Lake, wen'am lak (U. S.) 
Wenona, we-n6'na (U. S.) 

Wentworth, went'w6rth (Eng.) 

Wereja, v^r&'ytt(Ru8.) 

Wernigerode, var-nb-ge-ro'de (Prus.) 
Wertheim, vart'hlm (Ger.) 

Wervick, v&r'vSk (Belg.) 


Wesel, v&'z«l (Ger.) 

Weser, va'z«r (Ger.) r. 

Wesijegonsk, v&-B6-yft*gon8k' (Eus.) 
Wessel, wes'sel (Austral.) isls. 
Westbury, westme-ri (Eng.y 
Westeras, vas'te-rbs (Swe.) 
Westerbotten. vas'ter-bot-ten (Swe.) 
Westerwald, v^^ter-vklt (Ger.) mts. 
Westmeath, west-mbTH' (Ir.) 
Westminster, west'min-st^r (Eng,) 
Westmoreland, weet'mbr-land (Eng.) 
Westoe, wes'to (Eng.) 

Weston - super - M are, wes'ton-syu-pbr- 
ma"re(Eng.) 

Westphalia, west -f&' 11 -a; Ger. West- 
pnalen, vast-fa'len (Ger ) 
Westruther, west'ruTU-br (Scot.) 
Westzaan, vQst'zkn (Neth.) 

Wetherby, weTH'6r-bi (Eng.) 

Wetter, vePter (Swe.) 1. 

Wetteren, vat'tc-ren (Bel.) 
Wetterhorn, vat'ter-hom (Switz ) 
Wetzlar, vatsdar (Ger.) 

Wevelghem, vjVvel-gem (Bel.) 
Wexford, weks'ford (Ir.) 

Wexib, vek'she-eti (Swe.) 

Wey, wa (Eng.)r. 

Weymouth, wa'muth (Eng.) 

Whalsey, hwal'si (Scot ) isl. 

Whampoa, hwam-pb'a (China) 

Wharfe, hwgrf (Eng.)r. 

Whitby, hwit'bi (Eng.) 

Whitehaven, hwit'ha-vcn (Eng.) 
Whithorn, hwit'liorn (Scot ) 
Whitstable, hwit'sta-bl (Eng ) 
Whittlesey, hwit'tel-si (Eng.) 

Whydah, hwi'da Af J 

Wiborg, ve'borg (Den. ; Rus.) 

Wicklow, wiklb (Ir.) 

Wicomico, wi-kom'i-kb (IT. S.) 

Widdin, ved'den (Bulg.) tn. 

Wieliczka, v6-l6ch'ka (Aust, Gal.) 

Wien (Vienna), vcn (Aust.) 
Wienerwald, v6'nor-vait (Aust.) mts. 
Wieprz, vyeprzh (Rus.) r. 

Wiesbaden, vez'ba-deu (Ger ) 

Wigan, wig'an (Eng.) 

Wight, wit (Eng ) isl. 

Wigton, Wigtown, wig'ton (Scot. ; Eng.) 
Wijcheii, vfchen (Neth.) 

Wijk, vik (Neth.) 

Wildbad, velt'liUt (Ger.) 

Wildenfels, vel'd<?n-fel8 (Ger.) 
Wildungen, v61'dung-en (Ger.) 
Wilhelmsburg, vel'helms-bbrg (Ger.) 
Wilkesbarre, wilks'biir-re (U. S.) 
Willamette, wil-lk'met (U. S.)r. 
Willemstad, vel'lem-stad (Neth.) 
Willesden, wiPlez-den (Eng.) 
Willoughby, wiPlb-bi (U. S.) 
Wilmington, wil'raing-ton (U. S.) 
Wilna, vePna (Rus.) 

Wimbledon, wim'bcFdon (Eng.) 
Wimmera, wim-me'ra (Austral.) 
Wincanton, win'kan-ton (Eng.) 
Wincheombe, winslVkom (Eng.) 
Winchelsea, win'chel-sb (Eng.) 
Winchester, win'ches-tbr (Eng.) 
Windermere, win'd6r-m§r (Eng.) 1. 
Windi.schgr^tz, ven'desh-gi’ets (Aust.) 
Windsor, wind'zor (Eng.) 

Wiidaton, win'la-ton (Eng.) 
Winnebago, win-ne-ba'gb (U. S.) 1. 
Winneiiden, vCn'nen-den (Ger.) 
Winnepesaukee, win - ne - pe - sq'ke 
(U. S.) 1. 

Winnipeg, win'ni-peg (^N. Am.) 1. 
Winnipegoos or Wlnmpegosis, win'ni- 
pe-gos, win-ni-po-gb'sis (N, Am.) 1. 
Winnipiseogee, win-ne-pe-sb-b'gb (U. S.) 

Winona, wi-n6'na(U. S.) 

Winschoten, ven-siiho'ten (Noth.) 
Winterthur, vCn'ter-tbr (Switz.) 
Wipper, vep'per (Ger.) r. 

Wipperfurth, vep'per-fbrt (^r.) 
Wirksworth, wbrks'werth (Eng.) 
Wisbeach, wiz'bsoh (Eng.) 

Wisby, ySsTott (Swe.) 

Wisconsin, wis-kon'sin (U. S.) 
Wisehau, v0'ze-hou (Aust.) 

Wishaw, wiah'ft (Scot ) 

Wisloka, ve-sld'kll (Ault. Gal.)r. 
Wismar, vez'mkr (Ger.) 

Wissembourg (French name of Wois- 
senburg), vSs-sofi-bbr' (Ger. ) 
Witham, with'am (Eng.) r. 
Wlttelsbach, vet'tclz-bildh (Ger.) 
Wittenberg, v€t'ten-berg (Prus.) 
Wittgenstein, wit'gen-stm (8. Pac.) ial 
Wittichenau, vSt'tS-Che-nou (Prus.) 
Wittlngen, vst'tiiig-en fGer.) 
Wltzenhausen, v6t'8«n-nouz-en (G«r.) 
Wiveliscombe, wiVskum (Eng.) 


J* job; y* yos; th, fAen; th, tAin; zh, azure. 


French, vfie, bttt; bleb, nelif; h, on 


German, 6h, nacftt 
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MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Wladlmlr, vltt'd6-m6r (Hus.) 

Woburn, (Eng.) 

Wodnian, v6d^nS-iin (lusi) 

Wohlau, yfilou (Pros.) 

Woking, w6ndDg (Eng.) 

Wokingham, wft'king-ham (Eng.) 
Wolborough, wol'bu-ni (Eng.) 
Wolfenbiittel, v61'f«n-btlt-td (Qer^ 
Wolfratahau8emv61'frttt«-houz-«i(Ger.) 
Wolga, vSl'gft (Rub.) r. 

Wollaston, wollas-ton (N. Am.) 
Wollerau, vdl'le-rou (S witz. ) 

Wollin, v61'l§n (Prus.) 

Wolllshofen, vdl'ies-hdf-cn (Switz.) 
Wollomba, wol-lom'ba (Austral.) r. 
Wollongong, wol-lon-g6ng' (Austral.) 
Wolstanton, w\U'Stan^n (Eng.) 
Woluwe, v6-ltl'va (Bel.) 
Wolverhampton, wpl - T6r * hamp ' ton 
(Eng.) 

Wolverley, w\il'v6r-li (Eng.) 
Wolverton, wul'vfer-ton (Eng ) 
Wombwell, wom'bel (Eng ) 

Woodstock, wud'stok (Eng.) 

Wooler, wul'6r (Eng.) 

Woollya, wbnyft (S. Am.) 

Woolwich, w^'ich (Eng ) 

Woonsocket, wttn-sok'et (U. S.) 
Woosue, wb-BU-a' (China) 

Wootton Basset, wb'ten oas'set (Eng.) 
Worcester, wds't^T (Eng.) 

Workington, w6rk'ing-ton (Eng.) 
Worksop, wfirk'sop (Eng.) 
Wormeldingen,vor-merding-en(Neth.) 
Worrahoudt, vorm-hb' (Fr ) 

Worms, vdrmz (Ger.) 

Worsborough, w6rs'bu-ru (Eng.) 
Worsley, w^rs'lS (Eng ) 

Worth, vebrt (Ger.) 

Worthing, wSFTHing (Eng ) 

Wortley, wfirtTli (Eng ) 

Woudrichem, vou'dre-bhem (Neth.) 
Wouw, vouv (Neth.) 

Woznesensk, voz-na-sausk' (Rus.) 
Wrangell Land, rang'gel land (Arc. Oc.) 
Wrekin, rek'in (Eng ) 

Wrexham, reks'am (Eng.) 

Wiittle, rit'tl (Eng.) 

Wrockwardine, rok-w^r'din (Eng.) 
Wulur, wu-ldF (Ind ) 1. 

Wunsiedel, vbn'ze-dcl (Ger.) 
Wunzendake, wun'zen-da-ka (Jap ) mt 
Wurda, wuFda (Ind ) 

Wurtemberg, vtlFtera-berg (Ger.) 
Wurzburg, vilrts'borg (Ger ) 

Wurzen, voFtsen (Ger.) 

Wustani, wus-ta'ne (Eg.) 
Wnsterhausen, vbs'ter-houz-en (Prus.) 
Wyiindot, wi'an-dot(r S.) 

Wyborg, ve'bdrg (Rus.) 

Wycombe, wFkom (Eng.) 

W'ye, wi (Eng.) r. 

Wyenbash, ve'an-bash (Rus.) 

Wyk, wOk (Den.) 

Wyniondham or Wyndham, wi'mond- 
ham or wind'am (Eng ) 

Wynaad, wi-nad' (Ind.) 

Wynegunga, win-gun'ga (Ind.) r. 
Wyoming, wi-b'raing (U. S ) 

Wyre, wir (Eng ) r. 

Wyvis, Ben, ben wi'vis (Scot.) mt 


X. 

(For most Spanish names in X see 
under J.) 

Xalapa, Aha-la'pk (Mex.) 
Xaniiltepec, bhA-mel'te-pek (Mex ) 
Xanten, kskn'ten (Ger.) 

Xarayes, shk-rA'yks (Braz.) dist 
Xativa, bhA-tS'vk (Sp.) 

Xavier, San, skn bh&'ve-ar (S. Am ) 
Xenia, z6'nl-a (IJ. S ) 

Xenil, Che-n^r (Sp.) 

Xeres, i her-es' (Sp. ) 

Xingu, shen'gb (Braz ) r. 

Xulla, ksbPJk (East. Arch.) isls. 


' Y. 

Yablonoi, jdlb-ld-niyfi (Sib.) mts. 
Yadkin, yadlcin (U. 8.) 


Yaguache, yk-gwA'che (Ecuad.) 

Yafla, yllft (Rub.) mt 
Yakima, yak'i-ma (G. S.) 

Yakutsk, yft-k6t8k^(8ib.) 

Yamina, ya-m§'na (Af.) 

Yana, ytt'nk (Sib.) r. 

Yanaon, ya-nk'on (Ind.) 

Yandaboo, yUn-dk-bb' (Bur.) 
Yangtse-kiang, yang-tse-k6-ang' (Ohina) r. 
Yanina, ykn'i-na (Albania) 

Yaoori, yft-b'rfi (Cent. Af.) 

Yapura, ytt-pb'rft (S. Am.) r. 

Yaqui, yft-ke' (Mex. ; Hayti) 

Yaracui, ya-rtt>kw6' (Venez.) 

Yarkand, yaFkknd (AO »"• 

Yarmouth, ykr'muth rEng.) 

Yaroslaf, yk-rd-alttf (Rus.) 

Yarra Yarra, yaFrk vaFrA (Austral.) r. 
Yarriba, yaFre-bk (W. Af.) 

Yarrow, ykFrd (Scot.) 

Yavapai, yav'a-pi (U. S.) 

Yavari, yk-va-re'(A Am.)r. 

Yazoo, ya-zo' (U. S ) 

Ybicui, C-b§-kwe' (IJriig ) 

Y^sa, e'sa (Peru) 

Yoadon, yC'don (Eng ) 

Yeddo or Yedo, yed^6 (Jap.) 

Yellala, yel-lk'la (Ai.)/alU 
Yemen, yem'eii(Ar.) 

Yeni Bazar, ya'ne bk-zaF (Bosnia) 
Yenidge, ya'ne- je (Tur ) 

Yenikald, ya-nC-kJl'la (Rus.)jf. and/i 
Yenisei, ye-nfi-sa'e (Sib.) r. 

Yeniseisk, ya-ne-sa'esk (Sib.) 

Yeou, ya-o'(Cent. Af.)r. 

Yeovil, y6'vil(Eng.) 

Ybres, yar (Fr.) r 
Yesso, yes'so (Jap ) 

Yestor Beacon, yes'tor beTcon (Eug ) 
mt. 

Yetholm, yet'um (Scot ) 

Yezd, yezd (Per.) 

Yezdikhast, yoz-dS-kast' (Per.) 

Ylopango, e-lo-paii'go (Cent Am.) 1. 
Yokohama, yo-kd-hk'mk (Jap.) 

Yola, yb'lk (Cent. Af ) 

Yonkers, yongTcbrz (XI S.) 

Yoomadung, yo'mk-dung (Ind.) wfs. 
Yori, yo'i-d (Rus.) r. 

Yosomite, yb-sem'i-te (X^ S ) 

Youghall, y^Tiftl or yul (Tr ) 
Youghiogheny, yo-h6-ga'ni (Xi. S.) r 
Ypane, e-pa'ne (S Am ) r 
Ypres (French) or Ypem (Flemish), 
e'pcr, fpem (Bel.) 

Ypsilantl, ip-si-lan'ti (X' S.) 

Yrieix, St., safi-te-re-a' (Fr.) 

Yser, e-sar' (Fr ) r. 

Yssel. is VI (Neth ) r 
Ysselmoiid, is'sel-mond (Neth.) 
Yssengeaux, es-soh-gO' (Fr.) 

Ystad, d'stkd (Swe ) 

Y stradyf od wg, us - ti k - di - f od - ug 

(Wales) 

Ystwith, ist'with (Wales) r. 

Ythan, i'than (Scot ) r. 

Yucatan, yb-kU-tan' (Mex.) 

Yukari Sobla, yo-kk're so'blft (Rus.) 
Yukon, yu'kon (N Am ) r 
Yiinnan, yOn nkn' (China) 

Yunqiiera, ybn-ke'rk (Sp.) 

Yurltala, yb-re-ta'la (Rus.) 

Yverdon, §-var-d6ft' (Switz.) 

Yvetot, §v-to' (Fr.) 

Yvome, 6-vom' (Switz ) 


Z. 


Zaandani, zkn'dam (Neth ) 

Zaandijk, zkn'dik (Neth ) 

Zabacano, za-ba-ka'n5 (W. Af.) 
Zabara, zk-bk'ra (Ar.) mt. 

Zabem, tsk^bern (Ger.) 

Zacapa, sk-kk'pA (Cent Am.) 
Zacalapeques, sk-kk-tk-pe'kes (Cent 
Am.) 

Zacatecas, sk-kk-te'kks (Mex.) 
Zacatula, sk-ka-tiYIa (Mex.) 
Zacualpan, sk-kwkl-pan' (Mex.) 
Zafaran-Boli, zk'fk-ran-bO'le (iW.) 
Zaffaraiio, tskf-fk-ra'nS (It.) c. 
Zagarolo, dzk-gk*r61i6 (It.) 


Zagazlg, zk-ga-zgg' (Eg.) 

Za^ra, zk'gd-ra ((».) 

Zkhrin^n, tsk'nng-en (Ger.) 

Zalamea, thkdk-me'k (Sp.) 

Zalankol, zk-lknlcd-g (Rus.) 

Zalathna, zo>lot'no (Transyl.) 
Zaleszcyki, zk-lksh-ohelcS (Aust. Gal.) 
Zambezi or Zambesi, zam-bS'zi (Af.) 
r. 

Zamora, thk-md'rk (Sp.); sk-md'ra 
(Mex.) 

Zancara, thkn-kk'rk (Sp.) r 
Znnguebar, zkn-gk-bkr (Af.) 

Zanskar, zkns-kkr' (As.) 

Zante, zkn'ta (Gr.) ial. 

Zanzibar, zkn-ze-bkF (Af.) 

Zapatosa, sk;^k-t6'8k (Col.)i, 

Zara, tsk'rk; Ital. pron. dzk'rk (Dalmat.) 
Zarafshau, za-rkf'shkn" (Cent. As.) 
Zarskoe-Selo, tskr'sko &-sa-16" (Rus.) 
2iaruma, sk-ro'mk fS Am.) 

Zbarasz, zbk'rksh (Aust. Gal.) 

Zea, z§'a (Gr, ) isl. 

Zebayer, za-bk'yar (Red Sea) isla. 

Zebid, za-bed'(Ar.) 

Zeeland, za'lant (Noth.) 

Zehdenick, tsa'dc-nek (Prus.) 

Zehree, ze6h-re' (Belooch.) 

Zeijst, zist (Neth.) 

Zeila, za'la (Af.) 

Zeitiin, za'tbn (Gr.) g. 

Zelaya, se-ltt'yk (Mex.) 

Zellerfeld, tsal'ler-felt (Ger.) 

Zelline, tsal-le'na (It.) r. 

Zempelburg, tsam'pel-borg (Prus.) 
Zemplin, zem-plen* (Hung.) 

Zen j an, zau-jkn' (Per.) 

Zerafshan, ze-rkf'slikn" (Cent. As.) r. 
Zerbst, tsarbst (Ger.) 

Zeruagora. See Zrnagora 
Zeveuaar, za've-nkr (Neth.) 
Zevenhuizen, za-ven-hoiz'cn (Neth.) 
Zeyla, za'la (Af ) 

Zezere, za-za'ra (Port ) r. 

Zibello, t86-bril'16 (It.) 

Ziegenhain, tse'geii-hin (Ger.) 
Zillerthal, tsel'ler-tkl (Tyrol) 
Zimmerwuld, tsem'mer-vklt (Switz.) 
Zips, zeps (Hung.) 

Zircz, zBrts (Hung.) 

Zirknitz, tserk'nets (Aust.) 

Zizeis, tse'tserz (Switz ) 

Zlatousk, zlk-tosk' (Rus.) 

Zloczow, zld'chov (Aust Gal.) 

Znaini, tsnim (Aust.) 

Zoest. zost (Neth ) 

Zoflngen, ts6'ilng-en (Switz.) 
Zondereinde, z6n'der-Iii-de (S. Af.) 

7)1 te 

Zoiinebeke, zon-na-ba'ka (Bel) 
Zonzonate, son-sd-na'te (Cent. Am.) 
Zorita, th6-r6'tk (Sp.) 

Zouga, zo'ga (S. Af ) r. 

Zrnagora, cher-nag'b-ra (Eur.) 

Zsambek, zhkm'liek (Hung.) 

Zubia, La, Ik tho'be-k (Sp.) 

Zug, t8(^ (Switz.) 

Zuider-lwe, zoi'der-za (Neth.) 
Zuidlaren, zoid'lk-ren (Neth.) 

Zujar, thb-Chkr' (Sp.) 

Zulia, sb'le-k (Venez ) 

ZiilUchau, tsttl'le-bhou (Prus.) 

Ziiipich, tstll'pi^h (Prus.) 

Zululand, zb'IO-land (S. Af.) 

Zundert, Groot, grot zuii'dert (Neth.) 
Zurgena, thbr-fihe'nk (Sp.) 

Zurich, tsU'rWh (Switz.) 

Zunima, zu-ro'rak (Braz.) r. 

Zutphen, zut'fen (Neth ) 

Zuyder-^e, zoi'der-za (Neth.) 

Zvoniik, zvOr'nek (Tur.) 

Zwart-Berg, swarrberg (S. Af.) mt. 
Zwartesluis, zvUr'te-slois (Neth.) 
Zwelbrucken, tsvI'brUk-cn (Ger.) 
Zwelaimmen, tsvi'sgm-men (Switz ) 
Zwellendam. swol'Jen-dam (8. Af.) 
Zwickau, tsvek'kou (Ger. ; 

Zwljndrecht, zvln'di‘e6ht (Neth.) 
Zwittau, tsvCt'tou (Aust.) 

Zwittawa, zv6t-tk'vk (Aust.) 

Zwolle, zvol'le (Neth.) 

Zwyndrecht, zvin'dre6ht (Bel.) 
Zydaczow, zfi-dkch'ov (Aust.) 

Zyghur, zI-guF (Ind.) 

Zyria, z5'rl-a (Gr.) mt 
Zytomir, zhkt-o-mfir' (Rui.) 


F&te, fir, fat, fftU; m6. met, h6r, oolden; pine, pin; n6te, not. mbve; tub, bull; oil, pound; ch, chain; g, go; 
J. job; y, yes; th, then; th, min; eh, azure. French, vUe, blit; bliih, ne1if; n, on. German, 6h, na^t. 



FOEEIGN WOED8 


WHICH FREQUENTLY FORM PARTS OF OEOGRAPHICAL NAMES, 

WITH EXAMPLES OP THEIR USE. 


1 (8w.), river, as in Tomel 

Aa (Dan, and D.), river, as Groote Aa, great 
river (Holland). 

Ab or Aub (Per.), water; as Doab, two rivers; 
Punjaub, five rivers. 

Abad (Per., Hind., &c.), house, town; as Ak- 
barabad, town of Akbar; Hyderabad, town 
of Hyder. 

Abbas (Per.), father; Abbasabad, paternal 
town or abode. 

Aber (Celt.), mouth of a river; Aberdeen, 
town at the mouth of the Dee ; Aberavon, 
mouth of the Avon. 

Adel (G.), noble; Adelsberg, noble's moun- 
tain; Adelsheim, noble’s home. 

Agoa (Pg.), Agua (Sp.), water; Agoa Prla, 
cold water; Aguas Callentes, warm waters. 

Ain (Ar.), a spring; Ain Moosa, spring of 
Moses. 

Ak (Turk.), white; Ak-Serai, white palace; 
Ak-su, white river. 

Al, El (Ar.), the or a; Alcantara, the bridge; 
Alcazar, the palace. 

Allah (Ar.), God; Allahabad, town of God. 

Alp, Alb (Celt.), an elevated place; Alpn^ch, 
high waters 

Alsd (Hung ), lower, opposite of Felsd, upper; 
Alsd Lendva. 

Alt (G.), old; Altdorf (or Altorf), old vil- 
lage; Altenkirchen, old churches. 

Alta, Alto (Sp., It., Pg.), high; Tierra Alta, 
high land (Sp ) 

Ard (Celt ), high, height ; Ardglass, green 
height; Ardnamurchan, height of the great 
headland. 

Arl, Adler (G.), eagle; Arlberg, Adlerberg, 
eagle’s mountain. 

Arroyo (Sp.), rivulet; Arroyo de Puerco, riv- 
ulet of the hog. 

Au, Aue (G. ), meadow; Reichenau, rich 
meadow; Goldene Aue, golden meadow 

Aven, Avon (Celt.), ilowing water; Avonmore, 
great water; Strathaven, valley of the 
river. 

Bab (Ar., Chal.), gate, court; Bab-el-Mandeb, 
gate of tears. 

B^a (Turk. ), father; Babadagh, father moun- 
tain 

Bach (G.), brook, rivulet; Erlenbach, alder 
brook ; Fischbach, fish brook ; Schwarzen- 
bach, black or dark brook. 

Bad (G.), bath; Baden, the baths; Carlsbad, 
Charles’s bath. 

Bahia (Sp., Pg), bay; Bahia de Todos os 
Santos, bay of all saints. 

Bahi- (Ar.), sea, river; Bahr Lut, sea of Lot, 
the Dead Sea; Bahr-el-Abiad, the white 
river (White Nile). 

Bal or Bally (Celt.), town; Ballinderry, town 
of the oak wood ; Ballyclai’e, town on the 
plain; Ballachulish, town on the strait. 

Banya (Hung), a mine; Banya-Nagy, great 
mine; Banya-Felsb, upper mine. 

Bar (Hind ), country; Medabar, mountainous 
country. 

Bazar, Basar (Turk.), market town; Novi- 
Bazar or Yeni-Bazar, new market town. 

Beau, M(Fr.), beautiful; Beaulieu, beauti- 
ful place; Belmont, beautiful mountain. 

Bela, Bielo (Bus), white; Belgrade, white 
town; Bielaya, white stream. 

Beled, BilAd (Ar.), country, town; Biledul- 
gerid, country of dates. 

Bmlo, Bella (It., Sp., and Pg.), beautiful; 
Portobello, beautuul port. 

Ben (Celt.), hill; Ben More, the great hill; 
Ben Cruachan, the cone-shaped mountain; 
Ben Maedhui, mountain of the black sow. 

Bender (Turk., Per.), port; Bender-Abbaz 

(PersliO> 

Berg(G.), hiU, mountain; Oarlsberg, Charles’s 
hill; Kbnigsberg, king’s hill; Schwarzen- 
berg, black hill. 

Beth (Heb.), house; Bethel, house of God; 
Bethhoron, house of thd hollows ; Bethle- 
hem, house of bread. 

Bhdm, Bhoom (Hind.), Umd, country ; Bir- 
bhtim, land of heroes. 

Bir (Ar.), well; Bir-es-Seba, well of seven 
(asBwrsheba). 


Blschuf (G.), bishop; Bischofsheim, bishop’s 
home; Bischofzell, bishop’s cell. 

Blanc, Blanche (Fr.), white; Mont Blanc; 
Dent Blanche, white tooth (mountain peak). 

Blanco (Sp. ), white; Cabo Blanco, white 
cape. 

Bocca (It.), Boca (Sp., Pg.), mouth; Boca 
Chica, little mouth. 

Borg (Sw., Dan.), castle; Aalborg, eel town ; 
Frederiksborg. 

Bosch (D. ), wood; Hertogenbosch, duke’s 
wood (Bois-le-duc). 

Bouroun or Bournu (’Turk.), cape ; Narat- 
Bourun, cape of firs 

Bruck, Briick (G.), bridge; Innsbriick, the 
bridge over the Inn; Zweibriicken, the two 
bridges. 

Brugg (Swiss), bridge; Glattbrugg. 

Bninn, Brunnen (G.), well; SchOnbrunn, 
beautiful well 

Bueno, Buena (Sp.), good; Buenos Ayres, fine 
airs; Buena V iata, fine view; Buenaventura, 
good luck. 

Burg (G.), castle, fortified place; Rothenburg, 
red castle; Augsburg, castle of Augustus. 

By (Dan.), town; Sundby, town on the sound; 
Ashby, ash town; Kirkby, church town. 

Caer, Car (Celt ), fortified place, fortified 
town; Caer-Caradoc, fort of Caradoc or 
Caractacus; Carnarvon, fort in Arvon. 

Casa (Sp ), house ; Casas-Grandes. the great 
houses. 

Cerro (Sp. ), mountain -peak, rugged hill; 
Cerro de Pasco. 

Chang and Chung (Chinese), middle; Chang- 
choo-foo; Chang-chuen. 

Chow (Chinese), island, second-class city; 
Hang-chow. 

Cidade (Pg ), city; Cidade do Recife, city of 
the reef. 

Cima(It.), moimtain-peak ; CimaNove, new 
peak. 

Oitta (Tt.), city, town; Oitts-di-Castello, town 
of the castle. 

Ciudad (Sp ), city; Ciudad Real, royal city ; 
Ciudad-Rodrigo, city of Roderick. 

Civitadt.), town; Civita Vecchia, old town. 

Col (Fr.). pass, elevated pass; Col de G^ant, 
giant’s pass. 

Croce (It ), cross; Santa Croce, the holy cross. 

Croix (Fr ), cross ; Sainte Croix, the holy 
cross. 

Cruz (Sp.), cross ; Vera Cruz, the true cross ; 
Santa Cruz, the holy cross. 

Cumbre (Sp.), mountain peak ; Cumbres Al- 
tas, the high peaks. 

Czema, Czerny, Chemi (Slav.!, black; Czema- 
gora, the black mountain (= Montenegro); 
Czernamore, the Black Sea. 


Dagh, Tagh (Per. , Turk.), mountain or moun- 
tain-range; Babadagh, father mountain. 
Dal (Dan., Sw.), valley, dale ; Dal Elf, valley 
river. 

Dam (D.), dam; Amsterdam, the dam of the 
Amstel; Rotterdam, dam of the Rotte. 
Daria, Darya (Per.), sea, river; Amu Darya, 
Sir Darya. 

Diva, Diu (Hind.), island; the Maldives, Lac- 

Cfl(liV08 

Dun (Celt.), fort; Dundee, the fort on the Tay. 

Eisen (G.), iron; Eisenberg, iron mountain; 
Eisenstadt, iron town. 

El, Al (Ar.), idle or a; El Kantara, the bridge. 

See Al. (El is also Spanish for the.) 

Elf (Sw), river; Gfita-IUf; Dal-Elf, river of 
the dale. 

Eski (Turk.), old; Eski-Hissar, old castle; 
iW-Stamnul, old Constantinople. 


Feld (O ), field; Feldklrch, field church; 

Hirschfeld, field of the stag. 

Fels, Felsen (G.), rook ; Dracnenfels, dragon 


rock. 

Felsb (Hung.), upper; opposite of Alsd, lower; 

Felsb Lendva. , . 

FJeld or Field (Dan,X FJkll (8w.), mountain, 
mountains, as the Dovrefjeln, the Fille- 
fjeld. 


Foo (Chinese), first-class city; Tse-nan-foo. 

Frey, Frei (G.), free; Freiburg, free castle or 
town. 

Fried, Frleden (G.), peace ; Friedland, land 
of peace. 

Furst (G.), prince; I'iirstenwalde, prince’s 
wood. 

Gamla (Sw.), old; Gamla Karleby, old Charles- 
town. 

Garh, Gurh, Ghur (Hind.), castle; Futteh- 
gurh, fort of victory. 

Gawa (Japanese), river; Sakada-gawa; Sin- 
ano-gawa. 

Gebirge (G. ), mountains; Riesengebirge, 
giant mountains. 

Ghaut, Ghdt (Hind.), a mountain pass, also a 
landing-place or night of steps on the side 
of a river. 

Giri (Hind.), mountains; Ni]giri(Neilgherr7), 
blue mountains. 

Gora (Slav.), mountain; Czemagora, black 
mountain (= Montenegro). 

Gorod, Grad (Slav.), town; Novgorod, new 
town. 

Graf, Grafen (G.), count; Grafenberg, count's 
hUl. 

Grande (Sp., It., Pg.),great; Rio Grande, great 
river. 

Groote (D.), great; Groote Aa, great river. 

Gross (G.), great ; Gross - Glogau ; Gross -Bi- 
beran. 

Gunong (Malay), mountain; Gunong Tebur; 
Gunong Api. 

Hafen (G ), Havn (Dan.), port; Bremerhafen, 
port of Bremen; Kjobenhavn, merchant’s 
haven (Copenhagen), 

Hai (Chi.), sea; Whang-hai, Hoang-hai, yel- 
low sea. 

Ham, Hamn(Sw,), port; Carlshamn, Charles’s 
haven. 

Haus (G.), house; Neuhaus, new house; Ober- 
hausen, upper houses. 

Havn (Dan.), port. See Hafen, Ham. 

Hegy (Hung.), mountain; Hegy-allya. 

Heilige, Heiligen (G.), holy, saint; Heiligen- 
stadt, holy town. 

Heim (G ), home (=E. -ham); Bischofsheim, 
bishop’s home. 

Hinter (G ), hinder, lying behind ; Hinter 
Rhein, the name of a head -water of the 
Rhine. 

Hi88ar(Turk.), castle; Ak-Hissar, white castle; 
Kara-Hlssar, black castle. 

Ho (Chinese), river, canal; Hoang-ho, yel- 
low river; Pei-ho, white river. 

Hoang (Chinese)i yellow; Hoang-ho, yellow 
river; Hoang-choo, yellow town. 

Hoch (G.), high; Hochkirch, high church; 
Hochbetg, high mountain. 

Hof (G.), court, farm, estate; Hof-wyl. 

Hohe (G ), height; Hohenzollem, the height 
of the Roller family. 

Holm (Bw., Dan.), small Island; Bornholm, 
island of Burgundians. 

Hondo, Houda(Sp.), deep; Rio Hondo, deep 
river. 

he, Isle (Ft.), island; Belleisle, beautiful 
island; Lisle (I’isle), the Island. 

Inver (Celt.), mouth of a river; Inverness, 
mouth of the Ness. 

Irmak (Turk.), river: Kizil-Irmak, red river 
(the ancient Halys). 

Isola (It.), Isla (Sp.), Dha (Pg.), island; Isola 
Bella, beautiful island; Ilha Grande, great 
island. 

Jebel, Djebel (Ar.), mountain; Jebel Moosa, 
mount of Moses, the modem Arabic name 
of Mt Sinai; Gibraltar, corrupted from 
Jebel al Tarlk, mount of Tarik. 

Jenl (Turk.), new. See Yenl 

Jezireh (Ar.), island ; Al Jezireh, the name 
of the region between the Euphrates and 
Tigris. 

Kafir (Ar.), infidel; Kafiristan, land of in- 
fidels. 
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FOREIGN WORDS IN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Kaiser (G.), emperor ; Kaiserstuhl, emper- 
or’s chair or throne; Kaiserstadt, emperor’s 
town. 

Kale (Turk.), castle ; Yeni-kale, new castle ; 

Kale Bagh, castle hill. 

Kand, Khand, Kund (Hind.), land, country; 

Khokand,land of mountains; Bundelkhand. 
Kara (Turk.), black; Kara-Su, black river; 

Kara-Hissar, black fortress. 

Kiang (Chinese), river; Yang-tse-kiang, son 
of ^e sea river; Ta-kiang, great river; Pe- 
kiang, north river. 

Kil (Celt), cell, church; Kilpatrick, church 
or cell of St Patrick; Kilkenny, church of 
St Kenny; Kildare, church of the oaks. 
Kin (Gelt), head, upper part; Kinlooh, head 
of the loch. 

King (Chinese), town; Pe-king, northern city; 

Nan-king, southern city. 

Kio, Kei (Japanese), town; Tokio, same as 
Yedo. 

Kirche ^.), church; Kirchdorf, church vil- 
lage; Kirchberg, church mountain; Funf- 
kirchen, five churches. 

KislHung.), little; Kis-barath; Kis-ber. 
Kizil, Kysyl (Turk.), red; Kizil-Irraak, red 
river; Kizil Kum, red sand (desert south- 
east of the Aral 8ea). 

Elein (Q.), little; Klein-Glogau, as distin- 
guished from GrosS'GIogau. 

Koh, Kuh (Per.), mountain; Hindu-koh, In- 
dian mountain. 

Kol, Kul (Tart.), lake; Kara Kul, black lake; 
Issikol or Issikul 

KOnig (G.), king; Kduigsberg, king’s moun- 
tain. 

Kopf (G.), head; Schneekopt snow-head, 
snow-capped mountain. 

KOping (Ban., Sw.), market-town; NykOping, 
new market- town. 

Krasnoe (Bus.), pretty; Krasnoe-selo, pretty 
village. 

Krasnoi (Bus.), red; Krasnoiarsk, town of 
the red cliff. 

Kreis (OX circle, district forming an admi- 
nistrative division. 

Lago (It., Sp., Pg.), lake; Lago Maggiore, the 
greater lake. 

Laguna (It., Sp.X marsh, lagoon. 

Li^en, Lange (G.), long; Langenberg, long 
mountain. 

Lauter (G.), clear; Lauterbruimeu, clear 
fountains. 

Levan te (It.), east, eastern r^on; hence the 
Levant. 

licht (G.), light; Lichtenstein, clear stone or 
rock. 

Lieu (Fr.), place; Beaulieu, fine place. 

Maha (Hind.), great; ]Mahanadi, Mahanuddy, 
great river. 

Mark(G.;, boundary, march; Markdorf, boun- 
dary village 

Mark (Scaiid.), territory; Lappmark, terri- 
tory of the Lapps. 

Markt (G.), market; Neumarkt, new market; 
Markt Oberhausen. 

Mavroa, Mavron, Mavro(Gr.), black; Mavron 
Oros, black mountain ; Mavropotamos, 
black river. 

Meer (G.), sea; Schwarzes Meer, the Black 
Sea. 

Meer (B.), lake; Borkumer Meer, lake of 
Borkum; Sneeker Meer, lake of Sneek. 

Mer (FrA sea; Mer Morte, the Bead Sea. 
Hezd, Mesh (Hung.), field; MezO-Oereny, &c. 
Hittel (G.), mi^le; Mittelwalde, middle 
wood, «fcc. 

Hond, Monde (B.). mouth; Bendermonde, 
town at the mouth of the Bender. 

More (Celt.), great; Glen More, the great glen; 

Ben More, the ^eat mountain. 

MUhl (G.), mill; Altmiihl, the old miU; 

MUhlhausen, mUl-houses. 

Mund (G.), mouth ; Wamemlinde, town at 
the month of the Wamow. 

Miinster (G.), monastery, minster; MUnster- 
berg, minster mountain. 

Kagor, Nagar, Nug^(Hind.), town; Ahmed- 
nagar, town of Ahmed. 

Kw(Hnng.), great; Nagy-Varad, same as 
Grosswardein. 

Nahr (Ar.), river; Nahr el Asy, the Orontes 
(in Sh^). 

Kan (Chinese), lonthem; Kan-klng, southern 
city (opposite of Pe-klng). 

Ne^ (It.. Sp., Pg.), black; Bio Negro, black 
liver; Negro-Cerro, black mountain. 

Ken (G.X new: Kenhans^ new house; Nen- 
bninu, new fountain. 

Kevado or Nevada (Sp.), snowy; Sierra Ne- 
vada, snowy chain of mountains. 


Nleder (G.), lower; Niederbronn, lower well; 
Niederlande, the Netherlands. 

Nleuw, Nleu (B.), new; Nieuwpoort, Nleu- 
port, new port. 

Nijnoi, Nizhnei (Bus.), lower; Nljnel-Nov- 
gorod. 

Nor (Mong.), lake; Koko Nor; Lob Nor. 

Nov, Novel, Novala (Bus.), new; Novgorod, 
new town; Novoi-Cherkask; Novaia S^emlia 
(Nova Zembla). 

Nuevo, Nueva(Sp.), new; Villa Nueva, new 
town. 

Nuovo, Nuova (It.), new. 

Ny (Sw.), new; Nyborg, new town; Nykop- 
ing, new market. 

<5 (Hung ), old; 6-Bec8e. 

5, Oe, oe (Bau., Sw.X island; Sandd, sand 
island; Samsb, Lessb. 

Ober (G.), upper; Oberkirch, upper church; 
Ober Glogau. 

Ola, Oola (Mongolian), mountain; Bogdo- 
Oola, holy mountain. 

Oost (D.), east; Oostburg, east town; Oost- 
winkel, east angle or bend. 

Ost, Osier, (Ester (G.), east; Oesterreich, 
eastern empire, Austria. 

Ostrog (Bus.), fortress, as the town Ostrog in 
Volhynia. 

Oud, Oude (B.), old; Oudenbosch, old wood; 
Oudewater, old water. 

Ozero (Bus.), lake; Bielozersk, town on Lake 
Bielo. 

Patam (Hind.), town; Seringapatam.town of 
Sriringa or Vishnu. 

Pe (Chinese), north, northern; Peking, the 
northern city. 

Pei (Chinese), white; Pei-ho, the white river. 

Pico (Sp., Pg.), mountain-peak; Pico de Tene- 
rife, Peak of Teneriffe. 

Piz (Rumonsh), mountain-peak ; = It. pizzo, 
Sp. pico. 

Pol, Poll, Polis, Pie (Or., Bus., Turk), town; 
Sevastopol, city of Augustus ; Tripoli, the 
three cities; Nicopolis, city of victory; 
Constantinople, city of Constantine. 

Pont (Fr.), Ponte (It. and Pg.), Puente (Sp.), 
bridge; Pont-du-ChAteau, bridge of the 
castle; Ponte-San-Pletro, St. Peter’s bridge. 

Poor, Pore, Pur (Hind.), town; Cawnpoor, 
city of the khan or chieftain; Jeypoor, Jy- 
poor, city of victory. 

Porto (It , Pg.), harbour; Portobello, beauti- 
ful harbour. 

Potamos, Potamo (Gr.), river; Mavropotamo, 
black i-iver. 

Puebla (Sp.), village, town; Puebla Nueva, 
new village or town. 

Puerto (Sp.), harbour; Puerto Bico, rich port, 
Porto Bico. 

Pulo (Malay), island ; Pulo Penang, Areca 
Island, Penang or Prince of Walea Island. 

Quebrada (Sp.), ravine, gorge. 

Bas (Ar.), cape, promontory; Bas-el-had, 
caM of danger; Bas-el-Abi^, white cape. 

Beich (G.), kingdom, monarchy, dominion ; 
Oesterreich, Austria. 

Bio (Sp., Pg.), river; Bio Grande, great river; 
Bio NeCTo, black river; Entre Bios, pro- 
vince lying between the rivers. 

Both (G.), red; Bothwasser, red water; Both- 
enburg, red castle; Rothenthurm, red 
tower. 

Bud, Bood (Per.), river; Heri-nid, Kash-md, 
Keshef-rud. 

Saki, Misaki (Japanese), cape; Idsumo-sakl ; 
Kona-saki. 

Salinas (Sp.), salt lakbs or pools. 

Salz (G.), salt; Salzburg, salt castle, castle on 
the Salza or salt stream. 

San, Santo, or Santa (Sp., Pg., It.), saint; 
San -Juan. San -Miguel, Santo- Bomingo, 
Santa-Bosa. 

Schnee (G.), snow; Schneekopf, snow-head, 
snow-capped mountain. 

Schwarz (G.), black; Schwarzwald, the Black 
Forest. 

See (G.), lake; Bodensee, the Lake of Con- 
stance; Thunersee, the Lake of Thun. 

Serai, Sara! (Turk.), palace; Ak-Serai, white 

S alace; Baktchl-seral, palace of the gar- 
ens. 

Serra (Pg.), Sierra (8p.), mountain range; 
Sierra Nevada, snowy range; Sierra Mo- 
rena, black range. 

Shan ((Jhinese), mountain; Tblan-Shan, moun- 
tains of heaven. 

Shehr (Turk., Per.), city, house; Eski-Shehr, 
old city. 

Si ((Chinese), west; Sl-Hai, western sea. 


Sima (Japanese), island; Tsu-Sima, Tanega- 
Slma, &o. 

Sk (Bus.! town; Irkutsk, town on the Irkut; 

Tobolsk, town on the Tobol. 

Ski, Skoi, Skoe, Skaia (Bus.), cape ; Chukot- 
skoi, Kromskaia. 

Snee (Ban., Sw.), snow; Sneeh»tten, Sue- 
hktta, snow-hat, snow-capped mountato. 
Sneeuw (D.), snow; Sneeuwbergen, snowy 
mountains. 

Boder (Sw.), south; Sbderhamn, south haven. 
Stadt (G.), Stad (Ban., Sw., and B.), town, 
Friedrichstadt, Frederikstad, Frederick’s 
town. 

Stan (Per.), country; Afghanistan, land of 
the Afghans; Hindustan, land of the Hin- 
dus. 

Stanitza (Bus.), village, place of encamp- 
ment. 

Stein (G. ), stone, rock; Ehrenbreitstein, 
broad stone of honour; Lahnstein, stone 
of the Lahn. . 

Stor (Sw.), great; Stor A, the great river; 

Stor Skar, great island. 

Su or Boo (Turk.), lake, river; Ak-su, white 
river; Kara-su, black water. 

Sul (Pg.), south; Bio Grande do Sul, grand 
river of the south. 

Szent (Hung.), saint; Szent-Benedek, Saint 
Benedict. 

Szi^t (Hung.), island, island town, town at 
the oonfiuence of rivers. 

Ta, Tai(C^ilne8e), great ; Ta-Kiang, great river, 
a name of the Yang-tse; Tai-Hu, great lake. 
Tag or Tagh (Turk., Per.), mountain; Agri- 
Tagh, a name of Mount Ararat. Bagh is 
another form of this word. 

Tanjong (Malay), cape, point; Tanjong Batu, 
and other capes in Borneo. 

Tau (Turk.), mountain; Koshtan-Tau, one of 
the peaks of Caucasus. 

Tell(Ar.), hill; Tell-el-Kebir, great hill; Tell- 
es-Safieh; Tell-Hamar, &c. 

Terra (Pg., It.), Tierra (Sp.), earth, land; 
Terra or Tierra del Fuego, land of fire; 
Tierra Caliente, hot country. 

Thai (G.), valley; Eheinthal, valley of the 
Bhine; Langenthal. long valley. 

Thian (Chinese), heaven; Thiau-Shan, moun- 
tains of heaven. 

Uj (Hung.), new; UJ-Becse or Turkisch-Becse. 
Unter (G.), under, lower; Unterwalden, 
under or below the woods; Unter Ammer- 
gau. 

Ust (Bus.), mouth; Ust-lsohma, town at the 
mouth of the Ischma. 

Val (It,), valley; Val d’Amo, valley of the 
Amo. 

Valle (Sp., It, Pg.), valley; Valle Hermoso, 
beautiful valley; Bio del Valle, river of 
the valley. 

Var, VAros (Hung.), fortress, town; Temes- 
var, castle or fortress on the river Temes. 
Vecchio, Vecchia (It), old; Porto Vecchio, 
old port; Civita Vecchia, old city. 

Veld (D.), field; Roggeveld, field or plain of 
rye. 

Veliki (Bus.), great; Vellki-Lukl. 

Verkhni, Verchne (Bus.), upper; Verkhni- 
Kamtschatsk. 

Villa (It, Sp., Pg.), town; Villa Nova, Villa 
Nuova, new town. 

VUle (Fr.), town; Villencuve, new town, Ab- 
beville, abbot’s town. 

Vorder (G.), in front; Vorderrhein, one of the 
head-waters of the Bhine. 

Wady (Ar.), valley, a valley with a liver In 
it, a river; Wady Moosa, valley of Moses; 
Wad-el-Keblr, great river (hence Guadal- 
quivir). 

Wald (G.), forest; Bchwarzwald, the Black 
Forest. 

Weller (G.), village; Badenweller, village of 
baths. 

Weiss (G.), white; Weissklrch, white church; 

Weissenburg, white castle. 

Wiese (G.), meadow; Wiesenthal, meadow 
valley. 

Yama (Japanese), mountain; Fusi-Yama, 
the great monnudn. 

Yen! (Turk.); new; Yeni-Baiar(»Novlhazar), 
new market 

Zee (B.), sea; Zuider Zee, the south sea (as 
dittlngulihed tifom the North Sea or 
man Ocean). 

Zuid (BA son% Zuidland, south land. 

Zwart, ZwarteO).), black; Zwarto-bei|f. the 
black mountain. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


LANGUAGE. 

THE LANGUAGES OF THE WORLD AND THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


There are various estimates as to the number of languages 
■poken on the earth, but the best modem authorities set them 
down at about 1000. Many of these are spoken only in a 
small locality and by very few people ; and the languages of 
real importance are not very numerous. The question as to 
the number of distinct languages is rendered all the more 
difficult by the existence of dialects, and it is often nearly im- 
possible to say whether an idiom should rank as a language or 
as a dialect. A language that comes to be spoken over a con- 
siderable area and by a considerable number of persons — more 
especially when it is not to some extent fixed by writing and 
literature — ^is sure to develop dialects, and each of these may 
in course of time become unintelligible to the persons using 
the others, if the respective speakers have little intercourse 
with each other, being separated perhaps by mountain ranges, 
arms of the sea, or merely by distance. In this way is the 
existence of the different Teutonic tongues to be accounted 
for. A similar instance of several languages arising from one 
is seen in the case of the Romance tongues — Italian, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese — all of which are descended from the 
Latin. Many languages have been as yet but little studied, 
and in consequence a thoroughly scientific classification of the 
whole is not possible. Probably, however, investigation has 
gone sufficiently far to enable us to know pretty well what are 
the main types prevalent among the tongues that are or have 
been spoken by man. 

When we compare languages as to their morphological 
features, that is, as to their elements and structure or the 
manner in which their sounds are formed and combined, we 
can distinguish three chief forms or classes. These are the 
monosyllahic or isolating, the agglutinate or agglutinating, and 
the injlectional. 

The monosyllabic languages, of which the Chinese is the 
chief example, are composed mainly of monovsyllabic un- 
changeable roots or words, which may be indeed cornpounded 
with one another to express their mutual relations, but as a 
rule do not by this process lose their own independence and 
individuality. 

The agglutinate languages, of which the Turkish and Hun- 
garian are examples, are characterized by their words con- 
sisting of roots having suffixes tacked or as it were glued on, 
the roots and suffixes maintaining each a sort of separate 
existence and independence. The root stands distinctly out 
from the rest of the word, and is seldom or never so fused 
with the suffixes as to be inseparable from them. 

The inflectional languages are regarded as of the highest 
type, and to these belong the languages of the most highly 
civilized races, such as Greek, Latin, English, German, San- 
skrit, Hebrew, &c. In these languages the original roots 
themselves have undergone various modifications for the pur- 
pose of expressing different shades of meaning; and the line 
between roots and suffixes is by no means sharply drawn. 
Inflection may exist in varying degrees of fulness and com- 
plexity, some languages showing far more of it than others. 
The two most widely known of the inflectional languages, 
Greek and Latin, have a vast number of verbal and other 
inflections, while English, for instance, has now very few, such 
as the possessive case of nouns, the nominative, possessive, 
VOL. m. 


and objective of pronouns, a few verbal forms, &c. The fall- 
ing away or wearing down and ultimate loss of inflections is 
a well-known phenomenon; Anglo-Saxon, for instance, had 
far more than modern English, and Latin was far richer in 
this respect than French, Italian, and the other tongues to 
which it has given birth. 

Of the vast majority of languages no historical account can 
be given, as they possess no written memorials to enable us to 
trace their history backward. Of other languages, however, 
wo can trace the origin and development by means of docu- 
mentary evidence, and can thus show what is their genealogical 
relationship to one another. Thus French, Italian, Spanish, and 
the other Romance tongues can be proved to be descendants of 
the Latin. By thorough investigation and comparison we can 
even safely go farther back than written documents carry us, 
and in this way philologists have come to the conclusion that 
the Germanic or Teutonic tongues (including English, Ger- 
man, Dutch, &c.), Greek, Latin, Persian, Sanskrit, &c., are 
all descended from a common language that in prehistoric 
times was spoken in Central Asia (some think in Europe or 
on the borders of Asia and Europe, where European and Asiatic 
Russia now meet) by the ancestors of the respective peoples, 
then forming a single community. 

The following are the principal families and groups of 
languages that have been recognized. Besides consulting the 
map, the reader may refer also to the paper on ethnology 
accompanying the ethnological plates. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that race and language are not necessarily 
co-extensive, and that the same language may be spoken by 
two peoples that are very different from an ethnological point 
of view. Conquest often imposes an alien tongue upon a 
people, and thus the Latin language, originally spoken by 
a small community in Italy, spread itself over a wide area 
outside of this peninsula. Similarly English has left only 
a small area to the Celtic tongues in the British Islands, as 
the Celtic no doubt displaced an earlier idiom in the same 
area. 

I. The Indo-European or Aryan Family.— This family 
of languages is now the most important and widely spread 
of any, as well as the most highly cultivated and developed. 
The peoples speaking these tongues have long been the 
most civilized on the face of the earth, though the Indo- 
European races do not seem to have been the earliest civilized. 
The languages of this family are inflectional, and the char- 
acter of the most important among them is sufficiently well 
known. It is divided into the following groups or branches: — 

1. The hidian Group.— This includes the Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
and Pali — Indian languages, which are no longer spoken; and 
among living Indian languages the Hindi, Hindustani or 
Urdu, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, Singhalese (Ceylon), &c. 

2. The Iranic Group . — To this belong the Zend, Old Per- 
sian and Pahlevi (now dead languages), modem Persian, 
Kurdish, Beluchi, Afghan or Pushto, Ossetian (in the Cau- 
casus), &c. 

3. The Armenian.— Formerly clacsed in the Iranian group, 
but now regarded as having an independent position. 

4. The Grecian Group . — Includes the ancient and modem 
Greek and Greek dialects. 
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5. T/ie Albanian. — Formerly often olassed along with the 
Greek. 

6. TAe Italic or Latin Oroup. — This includes the ancient 
Latin, Umbrian, and Osoan, and the modem Romance or 
Romanic tongues, viz. Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Roumanian. As a result of emigration the Romance 
tongues, more especially Spanish and Portuguese, are now 
spoken over a large portion of America. 

7. T/ie Celtic Group. — The Cymric of Wales and Brittany, 
the Irish, the Gaelic, and the Manx of the Isle of Man. 

8. The Slavo-Lettic Oi'oup. — In two divisions; a. Slavonic: 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian, &c. ; b. Lottie : Old Prussian, 
Lithuanian, Lettish. 

9. The Germanic or Teutonic Group.— \ti this group there 
are two chief sub-divisions, viz. (a) East Germanic : Icelandic 
or Old Norse, Danish and Swedish, with the long extinct 
Gothic; (6) West Germanic: Anglo-Saxon with English, 
Dutch, Frisian, Plattdeutsch, German. Another diWsion is 
into (a) East Germanic (Gothic); (i>) North Germanic or Scan- 
dinavian; and (c) West Germanic, the mst. The most im- 
portant and widely spread of these tongues is now English. 

With the exception of the sacred scriptures all the most 
valuable literature of the world is written in one or other of 
the tongues belonging to the Indo-European family. 

11. Thk Hamito-Semitic Family. — The Hamitic and 
Semitic groups of this family (which belongs to the in- 
flexional class) have a certain number of roots and features 
in common; but grammatically the Hamitic tongues ai*e 
but little Svhile the Semitic tongues are highly developed. 
The Semitic languages are characterized by the possession of 
roots containing throe consonants which always remain un- 
changed however much the vowels may vary. The Hamitic 
tongues are confined to Northern Africa. Among them are 
to be ranked the ancient Egyptian of the monuments and 
papyrus rolls, and the Coptic. The Semitic group includes 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Phoenician, Chaldsean, and Assyrian, 
tongues of great historic importance, the living Arabic, Ethi- 
opian, or Classical Abyssinian, &c. 

Ill- The Ural-Altaic Family (also called Turanian and 
Scythian). — The languages of this family are of the agglutinate 
type. The grammatical structure is very simple, every word 
consisting of an unchangeable root and one or several suffixes. 
The latter are very numerous in some members of the group, 
and express the most varied grammatical relationships, there 
being great richness in declensional and conjugational forms. 
One remarkable feature of these languages is called the law 
of harmony, and is exhibited in the vowel change which the 
suffixes undergo, according to what happens to be the vowel 
of the root to which they are joined. 

These tongue.s are spoken over a great part of Northern, 
North-eastern, and Central Asia and Northern Euroj>e. They 
are usually divided into five groups: 1, Finnish - Uffrian; 
2, Samoiedic] 3, TurHsh; 4, Mongolian’, 5, Tungusic. The 
Finnish-Ugrian and the Turkish are the most important of 
these groups. The former comprises not only Finnish, Lap- 
ponic, Esthonian, &c., but also Magyar or Hungarian. The 
Turkish group comprises Turkish proper or Osmanli, and also 
a number of other tongues spoken in Central Asia. 

IV. The Indo-Chinese Family.— This family comprises 
Chinese and the languages of South-east Asia, viz. Anamitic, 
Siamese, and Burmese, together with the Tibetan. These 
languages have one character in common, namely, that they 
consist mainly of monosyllabic roots which undergo no change. 
The part of speech that any root for the time being represents 
depends on its position in the sentence. There are also some 
elements in these languages which have hardly the character 
of roots, having little meaning in themselves and being joined 
to roots somewhat like inflexions. Though these languages 
have such a similarity in structure, their exact relationship to 
each other is not reaUy known. The Japanese and Corean are 
generally classed apart from these and also from each other. 


V. The Dravidian Family.— The chief members of this 
family are Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalam, all of 
which are spoken in Southern India, together with Brahui, 
spoken in a part of Beluchistan. Tamil is also spoken in 
Ceylon. In structure these languages resemble the Ural- 
Altaic, with which they have sometimes been classed; but 
they also possess certain inflexional elements. 

VI. The Bantu Family. — This family (so called from Kafir 
ahantu, people) extends over the greater part of Southern 
Africa from the Cape Colony to 8® north latitude on the west 
and to the equator on the east coast. There are a number 
of different tongues embraced under this family, including 
the Kafir tongues, Kisuahili, Sechuana, Herero, Congo, 
Mpongwe, &c. The Bantu languages are rich in inflexions, 
which have the remarkable peculiarity of taking the form 
of grammatical elements prejixed to words. They also possess 
a considerable number of articles or pronouns which are pre- 
fixed to verbs and parts of sentences. The languages spoken 
by the Bushmen and Hottentots are not included in the family. 

VII. The Malayo-Polynesian Family. —Of these there 
are three main groups : the Malayan, the Melanesian, 
and the Polynesian. The Malayan extends over a large 
area, including the peninsula of Malacca and the islands of 
Formosa, the Philippines (Tagalic), Borneo (Dayak), Celebes, 
Java (the Kawi or Kavi tongue), Sumatra, and Madagascar 
(Malagasy). The Melanesian is spoken in the Fiji Islands and 
in a number of other adjacent islands, nie Polynesian extends 
from New Zealand (the Northern Island) to the Sandwich 
Islands. These languages, especially those of the Polynesian 
group, are remarkably agreeable to the ear, being very rich in 
vowels and poor in consonants. The words are mostly poly- 
syllabic; the grammatical structure is very simple. 

VIII. The American Family. — This family comprises the 
aboriginal languages of North and South America exclusive 
of the Eskimo in the extreme north. They are exceedingly 
numerous (having been estimated at 400), and though a 
general similarity has been recognized among them, it is 
difficult to mention any features that are common to all and 
such as to mark them out as a well-defined class or family. 
Generally speaking they have much of the agglutinative type, 
but some of them may legitimately bo described as in- 
flexional. A common tendency that may be observed is to 
express as much as possible in one word, a complex idea or 
several connected ideas being brought together in one com- 
pound expression, forming what has been called a word- 
cluster. These word-clusters gather round verbal roots or 
assume verbal forms, and hence it is not very far wrong to 
say that with the exception of pronouns and particles the 
American languages are made up of verl>8, every word having 
verbal forms. The number of roots in any of the languages 
is small 

In North America the most important languages are (or 
were) the Athabascan, Algonkin, Dakota, and Iroquois. In 
Central America are spoken the Otomi and Maya, the former 
presenting somewhat of a monosyllabic character. In South 
America there is a vast diversity of idioms, and their relation- 
ships are generally very obscure. Among native South Ameri- 
can tongues we may mention the Kechua or Quichua of Peru 
(the language of the descendants of those that were ruled by 
the Incas), the allied Aymara, the Galibi or Carib, the widely 
spoken Tupi, the language of the warlike Araucanians of Chili, 
and the Patagonian. 

Isolated or V ninvestigated Languages. — Numbers of these 
exist in Africa, Asia, Australia, &c. Among the most inter- 
esting is the Basque, spoken in Spain and partly in France 
at the angle of the Bay of Biscay, which those who have in- 
vestigated it have not as yet been, able to classify with any 
other language. It is no doubt an ancient tongue, and is 
probabV a relic of a race that inhabited Western Europe 
before the arrival of the Indo-Europeans. 



GOTHIC ABCHITECTUEE. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT AND CHIEF PERIODS OP ENGLISH GOTHIC. 


English Architecture from the eleventh century to the 
middle of the sixteenth century has been divided into the 
following periods or styles. 

I. The Norman, round-arched or English Romanesque 
style, extending from the Conquest, 1066, or perhaps a year 
or two earlier, until the end of the reign of Henry II. in 1189, 
a period of about 123 years. 

II. The Early English Gothic, or first pointed, com- 
mencing with the reign of Richard I. (1189), and extending to 
the end of the long reign of Henry III. in 1272, a period of 
about 100 years, and answering pretty nearly to the thir- 
teenth century. 

III. The Decorated English Gothic, or second pointed, 
commencing with the reign of Edward I. (1272), and extending 
to the end of the reign of Edward III. in 1377; a period of 
about 100 years; but in some localities perhaps it continued 
for ten or fifteen years longer, thus agreeing generally with 
the fourteenth century. 

IV. The Perpendicular English Gothic, or third pointed, 
from the beginning of the reign of Richard II. (1377), until 
the end of the reign of Henry VIII. in 1546, a period of about 
169 years. But the architecture of the last two reigns (Heniy 
VII. and VIII.) is usually designated the Tudor or Late Per- 
pendicular. 

The architecture of the reigns of Elizabeth and James L, 
during which a large number of important buildings and 
mansions were erected, and in which forms of Classic Archi- 
tecture became mixed with Gothic, is distinguished as Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean respectively. 

It must be distinctly understood that no definite line can 
be drawn between the successive styles ; hence there exists a 
transitional period between each, partaking of the character 
of both styles, that between Norman and Early English being 
sometimes distinguished as semi-Norman ; that between 
Early English and Decorated being sometimes called Geo- 
metrical or Early Decorated; and that between Decorated 
and Perpendicular Early Perpendicular or Late Decorated. 
There is, in fact, no period at which a positive line can be 
drawn between any of the styles. 

During the Saxon era in England architecture was of a very 
rude and primitive character, but very few perfect specimens 
of it remain. Edward the Confessor, although an Englishman 
by birth, was educated in Normandy, and had a predilection 
for Norman manners and Norman customs. Westminster 
Abbey accordingly, which he founded, was erected in the 
Norman, or “new” style, and was consecrated on Dec. 28, 
1066, only a few days before his death. 

E'oi'rmn Period . — The Normans were great church and 
castle builders, and upon the landing of William I. and his 
taking possession of the country, Saxon buildings were 
demolished and were replaced by others of a more majestic 
character and upon a grander scale until the whole country 
was covered with Norman churches and cathedrals. Many 
Norman castles were also erected. Of the Norman minster 
at Westminster very little now remains, but the churches 
throughout the country, or parts of churches erected at this 
time, are still very numerous, and nearly every cathedral 
retains large portions of Norman work— -as at Durham, Can- 
terbury, Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, Ely, Rochester, 
and others. 

The example Fig. 1 on our plate, St. Mary’s Church, Por- 


chester, Hampshire, is a particularly good example of a small 
Norman west front in good preservation. It was built 
within the castle of Porchester, and was a portion of a priory 
of canons of the order of St. Augustine, founded by Henry I. 
The date of its erection is ascertained to have been a.d. 1133. 
The early character of the Norman style was that of great 
massiveness and simplicity, with very few ornaments beyond 
the billet moulding and zigzag, as seen in the choir of Waltham 
Abbey, shown in fig. 2. The monastery of Waltham was 
founded by Harold in 1062, but of the work erected during 
his time probably no portion remains. The present church 
dates somewhat early in the twelfth century. It shows some 
of the most distinctive features of the style ; massive cylind- 
rical piers with spiral flutings, cushion capitals, and semicir- 
cular arches. Towards the end of the period pointed arches 
were used, and interlaced arcades forming pointed arches. 
These have been considered by some persons to have been 
the origin of the pointed arch. During the reign of Stephen 
the style became very much enriched by the use of a profusion 
of ornaments. This was particularly the case in doorways 
(see the small example fig. 1), of which many elaborate ex- 
amples remain, as at Iffley Church, Oxfordshire; Ely, Lincoln, 
and Durham Cathedrals ; besides a great number of others. 
In many churches where all else has been swept away to make 
room for alterations, the highly enriched Norman do()rway 
has been carefully preserved. 

The Norman architects were not distinguished for their 
science in construction. The walls of their buildings were 
of great thickness, and tlie piers supporting their arches were 
usually of an enormous size, yet notwithstanding this strength 
and massiveness the architects understood the thrust of their 
arches so little that their works frequently gave way. A 
notable instance of this occurred in the year 1107, when the 
central tower of Winchester Cathedral fell, although it liad 
only been completed in 1093. Norman buttresses were flat 
and broad (see fig. 1) and of little projection from the wall. 
Their successors, by the use of boldly projecting buttresses 
(fig. 3) greatly reduced the thickness of their walls. The 
windows in this style are generally small, except in very large 
buildings, but a double window divided by a shaft is not 
uncommon in towers. 

Transition to Early English.— Oi the transitional period 
between Norman and Early English a very valuable example 
remains in the Choir and Trinity Chapel of Canterbury Cath- 
edral, of which the date is well known. A great fire occurred 
at Canterbury in 1174 by which the whole of the eastern 
portion of the cathedral was burned down. An account of 
this and of the rebuilding of the cathedral was written by 
Gervase, a monk of Canterbury, which has been preserved. 
He tells us that after the disastrous fire “ French and English 
artificers were summoned,” and among others there had come 
William of Sens. “ Him therefore they retained on account 
of his lively genius and good reputation, and dismissed the 
others.” By him the work was commenced in 1176, the year 
after the fire, and carried on until 1179, when he was severely 
injured by a fall, and another succeeded him in the charge of 
the works. “ William by name, English by nation, small in 
body, but in workmanship of many kinds acute and honest.”^ 
He carried the work to completion in 1184. It marks, 

1 Translated by Rev. R. Willis in his “ Arohiteotnral History of 
Canterbury Cathedral.” 
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although the work hai somewhat of a French character, 
great progress in construction and also in the art of sculpture. 
The proportions are much lighter and higher than the 
former work, and the choir and transepts are vaulted in 
stone with elegant groining, a feat which had never been 
accomplished before this time. For ^though Norman aisles 
had been groined in stone, the naves, choirs, and wider parts 
in the cathedrals of the Norman period had flat ceilings of 
wood, frequently enriched by painting, as still to be seen 
over the nave of Peterborough Cathedral. 

Another contemporary transitional work, but perhaps a 
little earlier, is that of Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 
consecrated in 1180. Here the proportions are not so good 
as at Canterbury, but both exhibit marked features which 
show them to be precursors of the Early English. Although 
in both examples the round arch is retained, yet there is no 
appearance of the cushion capital. The foliage is free and 
elegant, springing upright from the necking of the column 
and turning over gracefully under the abacus. That at Oxford 
in some cases very much resembles the Early English ; but at 
Canterbury it has more of the Early French character. The 
dog-tooth ornament which is distinctive of the Early English 
is used in both examples.^ 

The hall of Oakham Castle, Rutlandshire (a.D. 1165-1191), 
is also an excellent specimen of transitional work. The 
capitals are very similar to some at Canterbury; the tooth 
ornament is freely introduced, and the windows are round- 
headed within and pointed without. 

Early English Style . — Extreme lightness of proportion, 
height, and elegance was introduced by the Early English 
style. The grouping of windows, with acutely pointed or 
lancet arches, well-projecting buttresses and pinnacles, as in 
the North Transept of Beverley Minster (see fig. 3), were some 
of the principal characteristics of the style. The windows 
were, almost universally, long, narrow, and lancet-headed, 
and a variety of appearance and expression resulted from the 
combinations of the single window. Often two and three 
windows were combined, as at Beverley, and sometimes there 
are combinations of five and even of seven. On the circular 
windows, as in the gable and aisles of Beverley, much care 
was bestowed. Y ork and Lincoln have very fine large windows 
of this kind, and that in the south transept of York, usually 
called the marygold window^ is extremely rich and elegant. 

The builders of the Early English period greatly excelled 
in scientific construction, and discontinued the use of the 
enormous masses of masonry found necessary by the Normans, 
thereby imparting great lightness and elegance to their work. 
Cathedrals were roofed with graceful stone groining, the 
lateral thrust of which was taken from the clere-story by 
flying buttresses, which again transferred it to the hea^ of 
the aisle buttresses. These buttresses were well proportioned 
for the duty which they had to perform, and were frequently 
additionally strengthened by pinnacles or heavy buttress 
gablets. 

Instead of the heavy cylindrical piers of the former period, 
those of the Early English usually consisted of a centrd shaft 
with four or more small detached shafts clustered round it. 
The small shafts were often of purbeck or other marble, and 
connected with the central shaft by one or more moulded bands. 

A good example of this is seen in the chapter-house of Lincoln 
Cathedral. (Fig. 6.) Others are to be found at Westminster 
Abbey and Salisbury Cathedral. The capitals were either 
richly moulded or filled with flowing foliage, rising directly 
from the necking, and the abacuses were invariably round 
instead of square as in the Norman. The leaves of the 
foliage consisted mostly of three rounded lobes, said to have 
been taken from the Water Avens or Herha benedicta^ but 
they were also frequently formed of four and five deeply 
divided lobes. Small and slender detached shafts were con- 
stantly introduced in the jambs of windows and doors, with 
long lines of the dog-tooth ornament between. These were | 
repeated in the hollows of the mouldings above. 


Doors in huge buildings were frequently double under one 
general arch, the spandril being filled with a quatrefoil, as at 
Beverley, fig. 3, and Salisbury, fig, 4. Two-light windows 
towards the later period of the style were treated in the same 
manner, and in some instances the heads of the windows were 
tref oiled. These form the early indication of the traoeried 
windows of the next period. 

Early English chapter-houses were very elegant structures, 
usually groined internally with ribs springing from a central 
clustered pier, as at Lincoln, fig. 5. The form of the build- 
ing is a decagon, and the central pillar is surrounded by ten 
purbeck shafts, held together by a centi-al band and finished 
by a richly foliated capital. The vaulting springs from the 
walls from clustered shafts supported on foliated capitals. 
The intersections of the ribs are enriched by well-designed 
foliated bosses. The chapter-house at Westnnnster is of this 
period and is in advance of what had been seen in archi- 
tecture up to that time. The windows are of four lights, 
separated by mullious, and not distinct windows ; and have 
quatrefoils in the heads under one general arch, marking the 
transition to the Geometrical Period. Salisbury, which is 
somewhat later, has windows like those at Westminster, and 
with an entrance-door (fig. 4) which is one of the most perfect 
and elegant works of the period. Salisbury Cathedral is 
almost entirely in the Early English style, having been begun 
in 1220 and finished in 1258. The chapter-house is a little 
later than the cathedral itself; but the grandest work of this 
period was the work of Henry III. at Westminster Abbey, 
A.D. 1245-1269, and the beauty and elegance of the propor- 
tions of the choir and transepts are unsurpassed by any 
other work. 

Decorated Style . — In early decorated buildings the spaces or 
piers between the groups of windows were reduced until they 
became mullions and the heads were filled with geometrical 
tracery, as seen in the example fig. 9, the west front of 
Howden Church, Yorkshire. Pinnacles and gables became 
crocheted, and triangular canopies were introduced, as may 
be observed over the central window in same example. In 
later decorated the lines in the tracery of windows became 
flowing, sometimes distinguished as flamboyant, and the 
number of ribs in groining were increased, as in the north aisle 
of St. Mary^s Church, Beverley (fig. 7). Towers were often 
crowned with lofty octagonal stone spires, with the angles 
hipped, technically called “broach” spires, as at Anwick, 
Lincolnshire (fig. 6). The spire was enriched by lucame 
windows placed alternately and diminishing in size towards 
the top. Buttress caps were frequently canopied and crocheted. 
This is seen more distinctly in the porch of Heckington Church, 
Lincolnshire (fig. 8), where tlie buttresses have also niches and 
ogee canopies above them. Sculptured foliage was no longer 
after the manner of the Early English, but was taken more 
directly from nature and was very rich and full of light and 
shade. The Hawthorn, Maple, and other natural foliage was 
treated with great skill and beauty. The west front and nave 
of York Cathedral, dating from 1348, and the nave of Exeter 
Cathedral (1331-1350) are good typical examples of the style. 
Piers were formed of groups of small shafts, but they were 
not detached as in the previous style. The characteristic 
ornament of the period was the ball-flower,^ and in some 
buildings, as in the south aisle of Gloucester Cathedral, it was 
used in such profusion that the tracery as well as the jambs 
and arches of the windows are literally covered with them. 
Castles of the Edwardian period are very numerous, and 
there are also numerous remains of monastic buildings of this 
period, especially gate-houses. The gateway of Battle Abbey, 
Sussex (fig. 10), is a good example, and from the abbot having 
obtained a license to fortify and embattle the monastery in 
1339, which it was necessary to do at that time, we know 
within a year or two the date of the work. 

Perpendicular 8tyle.-~T)xt west front of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, fig. 11, gives a very interesting example of the Early 
Perpendicular style, for so rapid was the change from the 


1 See fig. 18, Plate of Ornament. 


> See fig. 19, Plate of Omcmewt. 
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Flowing Decorated that we already eee the perpendicular lines 
in the great window and the upright panelling of the gable 
above as well as other parts. This is said to be the work of 
Bishop Edington, who died in 1366, but probably left the 
work incomplete. The alteration of the nave from the 
Norman to the Perpendicular style was carried out by 
William of Wykeham, who probably finished Bishop Eding- 
ton’s work. The porches are later than the other parts. 
Rushden Church, Northamptonshire, fig. 12, is an example 
of a Perpendicular tower and spire. The buttresses termin- 
ating at the bottom of the belfry, enriched parapet, pinnacles, 
fiying buttresses, and crocheted spire— these are character- 
istic features of this style; but there are numerous examples of 
almost every description of tower appertaining to thk period, 
from the plain short tower of a country church to the elabo- 
rate and richly panelled towers of Gloucester, Taunton, and 
the celebrated lantern-tower of Boston in Lincolnshire. 
Windows are easily distinguished from those of the preceding 
style by their mullions running in perjiendicular lines through 
the tracery, and having horizontal transoms (fig. 11). They 
are often of great width, western windows of Cathedrals fre- 
quently occupying the whole breadth of the front between 
the buttresses. In Norman work the original windows were 
in many instances destroyed and large perpendicular windows 
inserted, as at Norwich Cathedral. Doorways, instead of 
triangular canopies, were surmounted by a square head over 
the arch, and the spandrils filled with tracery or foliage. 
Later in the style the arch was made four-centred, as in the 
porches of Winchester Cathedral (fig. 11), and usually called 
the “Tudor arch.” In piers the shafts were less detached 
from the central core ; and the capitals were commonly octa- 
gonal, but much less important than previously, and seldom 
foliated, except occasionally by a four-leaved flower intro- 
duced upon each face. Bases of piers, however, were made 
much more important, octagonal and of great height, with 
high plinths below the moulded work. In elaborate build- 
ings nothing is more conspicuous than the panelling, with 
tracery, all the plain surfaces of the building, as may be seen 
in Henry VII. ’s chapel at Westminster. Niches with canopies 


above them were of constant occurrence. Panelling was also 
carried into stone groining, and this, from radiating from its 
springing point, has been called fan-groining. A most intri- 
cate example of this with stone pendants is seen in the roof 
of Henry VII. 's chapel. Other examples of it exist at King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, and St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor. Enriched cresting to screen-work usually termed the 
“Strawberry-Leaf Ornament” or “Tudor Flower,” is a 
noticeable feature at this period. The timber roofs of 
churches and halls of this date wore frequently very ela- 
borate and ornamental, as in the celebrated example at 
Westminster. To this age also belongs the beautiful and 
richly carved rood-screens, many of which are still to be 
found, although often in a sadly mutilated state, in the 
churches of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Later Styles. — During the reign of Henry VIII. a new 
style was brought into the country, the Renaissance style of 
Italy. That monarch being fond of foreign artists, engaged 
Torrigiano to execute the monuments of Henry VII. and his 
mother the Countess of Richmond. These are the earliest 
examples (the monument of Henry VII. was finished in 1519) 
of revived classic architecture in England. The Elizabethan 
and Jacolmn show how English artists attempted to apply 
these classic forms to our own architecture. In many in- 
stances the mixture is most incongruous, but with all its 
defects a most picturesque style was the result, and when 
applied to domestic purposes in an age when palatial man- 
sions were required, the result was far from being ineffective 
and trivial. Many of these grand houses are still remaining, 
as in the example (fig. 13), Hatfield House, Hertfordshire, 
which was built by Robert Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury, 
between 1605 and 1611. Many other noble examples still 
remain, as Burleigh, Northamptonshire; Crewe, Cheshire; 
Penshurst, Kent; Audley End, Essex; &c. Framed houses 
of oak filled in with plaster, commonly called half-timbered 
houses, were largely erected during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James. Great numbers of these still remain in Cheshire, 
and Chester itself is celebrated for many good examples of 
this character, some of which are very richly carved. 


INSECTS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF TERMS USED IN ENTOMOLOGY. 


Insects — Insecta — ^belong to that great section of the animal 
kingdom which consists of the invertebrate animals, or animals 
without an internal skeleton, and to the sub-kingdom An- 
nulosa (Ringed Animals) in that section, forming one of the 
classes of the division Articulata or Arthropoda, animals 
cliHvacterized by having jointed appendages articulated to the 
body. The other classes of the Arthropoda are the Arachnida 
or spiders, the Myriapoda or centipedes, and the Crustacea or 
crabs. The general characters of insects are: blood white; 
respiration effected by means of tracheae or air-tubes ; body 
divided into three chief portions, head, thorax, and abdomen; 
six jointed legs, and generally two or four wings, all attached 
to the thorax. The name insects (Lat. in, and «cco, to out) 
has been given to animals of this class from the fact of their 
bodies being deeply and noticeably divided into distinct por- 
tions. The outer integument of insects is firm and homy, 
being chiefly composed of the substance called chitiney and it 
is to it that the muscles are attached. The head consists of 
several segments amalgamated together, and supports two 
antennie or feelem, which assume a great variety of forms in 
different insects ; also two compound eyes, besides in many 
oases several simple eyes. The mouth of some insects is 
adapted for biting or chewing, and is therefore called masti- 
catory ; others have mouth adapted for suction, and hence 
called suctorial. The thorax is composed of three segments 


{prothorax in front, inesothorax in middle, and m€tathorax)t 
each of which supports a pair of jointed legs, and the two 
hinder segments generally carry, in addition, each a pair of 
wings. The under port of the thorax is called the sternum, 
and is similarly divided. One or both pairs of wings may be 
wanting, and the latter is the case in parasitic insects especi- 
ally. The wings consist, generally speaking, of membranous 
expansions, supported by hollow tubes called nervures, but 
they vary greatly in form and texture. The orders into which 
insects are arranged are chiefly based on the number and 
nature of the wings. The abdomen consists normally of nine 
segments. It contains the principal viscera and the organs of 
reproduction, and is often furnished with such appendages as 
stings, ovipositors, Ac. The alimentary canal varies greatly in 
different insects ; when most fully developed it consists of the 
gullet, the crop, the gizzard, the stomach, the small intestine, 
and the large intestine. The respiratory apparatus consists 
of air-tubes or tracheae, ramifying through every part of the 
body, and opening externally on the sides of the insect by 
apertures c Jled spiracles. The circulation is chiefly carried 
on by means of a contractile tube called the dorsal vessel, 
which is placed along the back of the insect, and through which 
the blood passes from the posterior to the anterior extremity 
of the body. The nervous system consists mainly in a large 
ganglion (or nervous centre) above, and a ring round the 
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CBSophagiM, connected with a chain of ganglia lying along the 
under side of the abdomen. Insects propagate their species 
by eggs. The young insect is in the majority of oases unlike 
the perfect insect, having to pass through a metamorphosis 
either complete or incomplete before attaining maturity. 
Those that pass through a complete metamorphosis are called 
Holometaholic insects, and first appear as the larva, grub, or 
caterpillar, then as the pupa or chrysalis, and lastly as the 
imago or winged and perfect insect. Those that undergo the 
incomplete metamorphosis are called Hemimetaholic ; while 
those that undergo no metamorphosis, but simply increase in 
size (such as lice and other parasites), are called ATnetabolic. 
Insects are classified in various ways. The chief orders into 
which insects are usually divided are the following: the 
Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, and Diptera, which 
are holometaholic; the Hemiptera, Orthoptera, and Neur- 
optera, which are hemimetaholic. 

Order I.— Lepidoptera (Scale- winged), or Butterflies and 
Moths. 

Characters: Insects having four wings, covered on the 
upper and under surfaces with minute coloured scales re- 
sembling dust or flour, and easily removed; mouth a suc- 
torial tube, spiral ; head, thorax, and abdomen more or less 
hairy. Figs. 1 to 9. 

Fig. 1. — American Swallow-tail Butterfly (Papiliopodalirius), 
A A Upper or superior wings. B B Lower or inferior wings. 
H A K interior margins, a Head. 6 Antennae, c Thorax. 
d Abdomen, e Humeral angle of wing. / Scutellar angle 
or angle next the scutellum of the thorax. <7 Posterior or 
outer angle, h Border, i Anterior or upper margin, k 
Anal or inner angle. I Posterior margin, m Cauda or tail, 
n Strigae or streaks, o Luuulse or crescent-shaped markings. 

Fig. 2.— Buff-tip Moth {Pygcera hucephala), native of Britain 
(natural size). 

a Antennae. 6 Thorax, c Abdomen, d Wings, denticulated 
or with toothed edges, e Fringe. /Double posterior streak 
or striga. g Double anterior streak or striga. h Band, 

Fig. 3. — Eyed Hawk-moth {Smerinthus ocellatus), native of 
Britain (reduced). 

c C Superior wings, angulated. a Antennae, fusiform, 
hooked at the end. 6 Pterygodes, or tippet-like appen- 
dages covered with scales, c c Ocelli or eye-like spots. 
d d Inferior wings. 

Fig. 4. — Flame-shouldered Moth {Graphiphora pfecta), native 
of Britain (natural size). 

a Wings horizontal, in the position of rest. The butterflies 
when at rest have the wings upright. 

Fig. 5. — Silver-studded Blue Butterfly {Polyommatus argus), 
native of Britain (natural size). 
h Wings erect, the insect being at rest. See fig. 4. 

Fig. 6. — Peacock Butterfly {Vanessa lo), native of Britain 
(reduced). Wings with beautiful eye-Uke spots. 

Fig. 6®. — Chrysalis of Peacock Butterfly. 
a Under side of Chrysalis, b The same with the wings and 
antennae traced out. 

Fig. 6*. — Head of Peacock Butterfly. 
a Antennae, with abrupt club-shaped extremity, b Labial 
palpi, c Rudimentary or spurious legs, d Suctorial mouth, 
proboscis, or antlia. e The compound eyes. /The upper 
wing. 

Fig. 7. — Head and Thorax of a Moth. 
a a Eyes, b Palpi, c c Prothorax, d Pterygode. d' Ptery- 

S ode denuded of its scales, to show its form, e Mesothorax 
enuded. /Scutellum. h h Upper wings, i i Lower wings. 
k Abdomen. 

Fig. 8.— Caterpillar of Jasmine Hawk-moth(5p/iyna; Jasmin- 
orum)f North America (natural size). 
a Head, a to 6 Thorax, three segments, the remaining nine 
segments forming the abdomen . d True legs, six in nu mber, 
on the three segments of the thorax, e e e e Abdominal 
prolegs. /Anal prolegs, Anal horn. A Oblique strigas 
or streaks. Spiracles or breathing openings are shown (as 
small oval rings) on the first, fourth, and all the other teg- 
ments except the last. 

rig. 9 .—Antennas of Lepidoptera. 

Butterflies, a & c. Hawk-moths, de/. Moths, g hi. 


Order II.— Coleopteba (Sheath-winged), or Beetles. 

Characters; Insects having four wings, the two superior, 
called elytra, being horny or coriaceous, and serving not for 
flight but as a sheath or defence to the two inferior, which 
are membranous, folded transversely. Mouth formed for 
mastication, having a labrum or upper lip, two mandibles 
or upper jaws, two maxiUee or lower jaws (the jaws moving 
horizontally), and a lower lip or labium; also maxillary and 
labial palpi or feelers. Figs. 10 to 20. 

Fig. 10. — A longicorn beetle {Acrbcinus trochlearis) (natural 
size). 

a a Antennae, h Head, c Thorax, d Scutellum. e El^ra 
or wing-covers. /Femur or second joint of leg. (/ Tibia. 
h Tetrainerous (four-jointed) tarsus or foot, i Suture of 
wing-covers. 

Fig. 11. —Egyptian Scarabseus {Ateuchus JEgyptiorum) 
(natural size). 

Fig. 12. — A Water-beetle {Dyticus Lherminieri), West Indies 
(reduced). 

Fig. 12o.— Natatorial or Swimming Leg, Water-beetle. 

Fig. 13. — Staphylinus or Devil’s Coach-hoise {Staphylinus 
tartaricus), native of Tartary (natural size). 

A Part of anterior limb, a Tarsus, b Tibia, c Foot. 

Fig. 14. — Weevil {Cercidocerus nigrolateralis\ Java (na4;ural 
size). 

Fig. 14®.— Side view of same. 

Fig. 15. — Head of a Weevil. 
a a Rostrum or beak, h b Antennae, c c Eyes. 

The beak and antennae are notable features in the weevils. 

Fig, 16. — Thorax of a Beetle {Buprestis gigantea), under side. 
a Head, h Prosternum, c Mesosternum. d d Last pair of 
legs, c Metasternum. /Elytra. //Wings. 

Fig. 16®. — Thorax of a Beetle, upper side. 
a Head, b Prothorax, c Scutellum. d Mesothorax. 
c Metathorax. /Elytra. //Wings. Abdomen. 

Fig. 17. — Antennae of Coleoptera. 
a Lamelliform or terminating in lamellae, as in lamellicorn 
beetles, b Serrate or saw-toothed, c Pectinate (comb-like), 
d Clavate (club-shaped), c Capitate. /Geniculate (or knee- 
shaped). 

Fig. 18. — Eye of Cockchafer (magnified). 

A Sectional view, a Optic ganglion, h Secondary nerves, 
c General retina, in front of which is a pigment layer. 
d € Optic nerves supplying the individual ocelli of the com- 
pound eye. 

B Group of ocelli (more highly magnified). 

/Bulb of optic nerve, g Layer of pigment, k Vitreous 
humour, i Cornea. 

Fig. 19. — Mouth of a Beetle. 

a Labrum, h Mandibles, ede Labium, shaded to show it 
more clearly, c Palpiger (palpi -bearer), d Mentum or chin, 
c Stipes, y Labial palpi, g The maxillse. h Maxillary 
palpi, i The jugulum. k The occipital aperture (insertion 
of the neck). I The eyes. 

Fig. 19«. — One of the maxillee. 
m Cardo. n Stipes, o Galea, p Palpifer {h the palpus). 
q Laoinia. 

Fig. 20.— Head of Lamellicorn Beetle. 
a Face. 6 Clypeus. c c Eyes, d d Antennse. e e Man- 
dibular palpi. 

Order HI. — Htmenopteba (Membrane-winged), as bees, 
wasps, ants, Ac. 

Characters : Insects having four membranous wings, 
furnished with various nervures, but not giving the appear- 
ance of net work; mouth always with biting jaws or man- 
dibles, the maxillsB and labium also forming a suctorial 
organ ; abdomen in the females with an ovipositor. Figs, 
21 to 26. 

Fig. 21.— Ichneumon Fly [Ichneumon grossorius\ Germany 
(natural size). 

a Abdomen, pedunculate or joined by a kind of stalk. 

Fig. 22.— Humble-bee {Bombas tenestHsX Britain (reduced). 
d Abdomen, sessile or joined immediately to the thorax. 
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Pig. 23.— Mouth of Neuter Honey >Bee. 
a Mentum. 6 Sucker, c c Labial palpi, ff Mandibles. 
g Paraglossw (tongue-like organs on mentum). h Max- 
illary palpus. 

Pig. 23®. — Pollinigerous Leg of Neuter Honey-Bee. 
a Femur, b Tibia, c d Tarsus, c First joint of tarsus 
enlarged and covered with stiff hairs. 

Pig. 23^. — Geniculate or knee-jointed Antenna of honey-bee. 
Pig. 24.— Head and Thorax of Honey-bee. 

h Ocelli on the vertex of the head, c c Compound eyes. 
d Genae or cheeks. / Mesothorax. g Scutellum. h Post- 
scutellum. i Metathorax. A Wings. ^Abdomen. 

Pig. 25. — Sting of Honey-bee (magnified). 

a The sting thrust forward, h The interior serrated darts. 
Pig. 26.— Wood-ant {Formica i^ufa)^ Europe (natural size). 
a The winged male, b The wingless neuter or worker. 

Order IV. — Diptbra (Two-winged), generally called Flies. 

Characters: Insects having only two wings, but generally 
with a small pair of organs named halteres or balancers, in 
place of the inferior wings; mouth suctorial. Figs. 27 to 31. 

Fig. 27. — Hoverer Fly (Syrphus). 
a a Antennae, b h Eyes, c c Halteres or balancers, d d 
Lobuli or lobes of the wing. 

Pig. 27“.— Head and thorax of dipterous insect. 

a a Antennae. />^Eye8. c Thorax. Abdomen, ec Wings. 
fk Alul® or scales (abortive wings) protecting the balancers. 
g g Lobuli of the wings. 

Pig. 28, — Antennae of Diptera. 

a Verticillate or whorled. h Lobulated. c Plumate. 

Pig. 29. — Metamorphoses of the Gnat. 

A Boat of gnats’ eggs. B Eggs magnified, a Eggs attached. 
h Separate egg with lid open for escape of the larva, o The 
larva. C 1 Larva magnified, e Respiratory tube. / Anal 
fins, g g Autennai. D Gnat escaping from the pupa-case. 
E Perfect insect, a a Antennas, b Rostrum. 

Pig. 29a. — Sucker of Gnat (greatly ni.agnified). 
a Sucker in its sheath, h Part of the sheath removed to 
show the piercing instrument. 

Pig. 30. — Horse-fly, eggs, and larvae. 

a Eggs attached to a horse’s hair. 6 Larvae or bots adher- 
ing by their mouths to the inside coat of the stomach. 

Pig. 31.— Mouth of Gad-fly (magnified), a a Palpi. 6 r Glos- 
sarium (representing the tongue), d Cultelli or knives 
(representing mandibles), e e Scalpelli or lancets (repre- 
senting maxillse). /Labium. 

Order V.— Hemiptera (Half-winged), as bugs, aphides, 
cicadas, lantern-flies, kc. 

Characters: Insects having four wings in general, sometimes 
wanting; mouth a suctorial, beak-shaped organ, adapted to 
suck the juices of plants and animals, on which they feed. 
The Hemiptera proper (or Heteroptera) form a section of 
this order, and have the basal portion or the anterior wings 
chitinous or leathery, the remainder membranous. The 
other important section of Hemiptera is formed by the 
ffomoptera, wliich have two pairs of membranous wings 
(or none), the beak springing from the back part of the 
head. Figs. 32 to 39. 

Pig, 32.— Cape Cicada [Platypleura Gapensis)^ Cape of Good 
Hope (reduced). 

d e Tegmina or parchment-like upper wings. 

Pig. 33.— Head of a Cicada. 

a a The compound eyes, b Upper part of the sucker (repre- 
senting labrum). /Lower part of the sucker (representing 
labium). rfThe vertex. cThe epistomium. cThe rhin- 
arium. g Threads contained in the interior of the mouth, 
representing the maxillee and mandibles. 

Fig. 34.— Under-side of a Cicada. 
a The epistomium. h b Opercula of the musical apparatus 
or drum-cover. 

Fig. ^,-~T€i8eratoma Chinemis, native of China (natural 
size). 

a a Antennae, b Thorax. - c Scutellum. d Hemelytra. 

Coriaceous or leathery portion of wing. (P Membranous | 
portion, e c c e, and i Trimerous (or three-jointed) tarsi. j 


Fig. 36. — Lantern Fly {Fulgora LaihhuTii)^ East Indies 
(reduced). 

Fig. 37. — Water Boatman {Notonectafurcata)^ Europe (natural 
size). 

Fig. 38. — Cochineal Insect (Coccus cacti)^ America (enlarged). 
a Wingless female, h The same natural size, c Winged 
male. 

Fig. 39. — Aphis of the rose (Aphis rosce)^ Europe (eulai'ged). 

Order VI.— Orthoptera (Straight- winged), as the cockroach, 
locust, cricket, &c. 

Ch^acters: Insects having four wings, of which the two 
superior ones are coriaceous or leathery, generally smaller 
than the posterior, which when not in use fold up like a fan, 
not transversely. Jaws formed for mastication. Figs. 40 
to 44. 

Fig. 40.— Great Green Grasshopper (Locusta viridissima)^ 
native of Britain (reduced). 

a Upper wings or tegmina, coriaceous, b Lower membranous 
wings, c Saltatorial legs, d Ovipositor. 

Fig. 41.— Head of Do. 

a Vertex. 6 Ocelli or simple eyes. cOculi or compound 
eyes, d Labial palpi. eMaxillas. /Epistomium. p Maxil- 
lary palpi, h Labrum. i Torulus (base of antennae). 

Fig. 42.— Saltatorial Leg of the Locust (Locusta migratoria). 
a Coxa or hip. 6 Trochanter, c Femur, d Tibia, c Tarsus. 
/ Ungues— claws. 

Fig. 43. — Fossorial or Burrowing Leg. Tibia and tarsus of 
Mole-cricket. 

Fig. 44.— -Walking-leaf Insect (Phyllium siccifolium), Java 
and New Guinea (reduced). 

Order VII.— Nedeoptera (Nerve-winged), as dragon-flies, 
may-flies, termites, Ac. 

Characters: Insects having four membranous wings of 
equal size, and traversed with very numerous rectilineal 
nervures, giving them the a 2 )pearance of net-work ; moutli 
generally masticatory. Figs. 46 to 47. 

Fig. 45.— Small Dragon-fly (LibellalapucUa), Britain (natural 
size). 

aaaa Stigmata or wing-spots. 

Fig. 46. — Ephemera or Day-fly (Ephemera limbata),S. America 
(reduced). 

a Larva of ephemera, b Branch!® of larva. 

Fig. 47.— ^Head of Caddis-fly (Phryganea). 
a Labrum. b Epistome. c Clypeus. d Front, e Ocellus. 
/Vertex, g Eyes, hk k Maxillary palpi, i Labial palpi. 

Order VIII. — Aptera (Without wings). Under this head 
are included lice and various other small insects. The flea 
may also be included, though more scientifically the fleas 
form an order Apkaniptera, or insects with rudimentary 
vnngs. Others class the fleas with the Diptera, as they do 
also the wingless sheep-tick (fig. 49). 

Fig. 48. — Head of Chigoe or Sand-flea (Pulex penetrans), 
Tropical America (magnified). Mouth organs shown in 
repose. 

Fig. 48“. — The same with mouth organs open and extended, 
a Tongue. 6Scapelli (representing mandibles), c Palpi, 
d Labial palpi. 

Fig. 49.— Sheep-tick (Melophagus ovinus). 

Fig. 60. — Eggs of insects (magnified). 
aLacky-moth. 6 Peacock Butterfly, c Dung-fly. d Cad- 
dis-fly. e Fritillary Butterfly. 

Fig. 51. — Ovipositors of Insects, 
a Gad-fly. 6 Crane-fly. c Ichneumon-fly, showing serrated 
point of borer, d. 

Fig. 52.— Feet of flies (magnified), showing the suckers or disks 
for enabling them to adhere to smooth surfaces, 
a Fever-fly. b Saw-fly. c House-fly. 

Fig. 53. —Legs and Tarsi of insects. 

Leg of insect with Trimerous Tarsus (in middle): a Femur. 

6 Tibia, c Tarsus, c Hooks or claws. Pentamerous Tarsus 
on the left: /Tibia, with spines, d Articulations of taraus. 
e Hooks. Part of a Tarsus on the right: aPulvilli or 
cushions, e Articulation. 
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ORNAMENT (ARCHITECTURAL). 

EXAMPLES OF THE PRINCIPAL STYLES FROM THE EARLIEST TO THE CLOSE OF THE 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


EGYPTIAN, date about 1800 b.o. 

Fig. 1. — Example taken from an Egyptian painting, con- 
tainmg the flowers, alternating with the buds, of the Papyrus 
and Lotus. 

Fig. 2. — Vase or cup, in form of the flower of the Lotus. 

Fig. 3. — The winged globe, being a symbolical representation 
of the sun with the wingfs of the hawk, accompanied by the 
sacred serpent, the African Cobra. Usually executed on a 
large scale and placed over the entrances to the templea 

The earliest style of ornament of which we have any know- 
ledge is the Egyptian, and it has this peculiarity, that the 
more ancient the monument the more perfect the art. 
Monuments erected 2000 years before the Christian ora are 
formed from the ruins of still more ancient and apparently 
more perfect buildings. In the temples of the best periods 
known, there are stones built into the walls having enrich- 
ments of a higher character of art than can be found on any 
of the existing monuments. 

In all other styles we can trace the progress towards greater 
perfection, and a culminating point from which there is a 
decline. In the Egyptian we have no traces of infancy ; but 
as far as can be ascertained, it is a purely original style which 
attained its perfection in the earliest ages. Of its origin we 
have no records whatever. 

Egyptian ornament is highly symbolical, and nearly every 
form employed has its particular meaning. Ornamental forms 
are not, apparently, chosen for the sake of beauty of effect, 
but appear to have been derived from the custom of covering 
every object with hieroglyphics, whether it be a portion of a 
temple or an implement of everyday use. In fact the dis- 
tinction between hieroglyphic writing and ornament is so 
narrow that it is not possible at all times to separate the 
one from the other. The natural types used by the Egyptians 
are few. The Lotus and the Papyrus growing on the banks 
of the Nile, the one symbolizing the food for the body and 
the other food for the mind ; the feathers of rare birds, which 
were carried before the kings as emblems of sovereignty ; the 
palm leaf or branch and the twisted cord made from its 
fibres : these are the few types which form the basis of that 
immense variety of ornament with which the Egyptians de- 
corated the temples of their gods, the palaces of their kings, 
their clothes, articles of luxury, and utensila With forms 
derived from these natural types, many arbitral^ or geomet- 
rical forms were xnixed up, such as the fret, the spiral or wave 
scroll, the star, and the zigzag ; and yet, probably, every de- 
tail, however unimportant, had a symbolical meaning beyond 
its mere ornamental purpose. 

The columns in Egyptian temples are frequently to be 
looked upon as enlarged representations of the Papyrus plant, 
the base representing the root, the shaft the stalk, and the 
capital the flower tied together by bands. There is, however, 
a great deal of variety and beauty in the forms of the capitals. 
Some appear to have been suggested by the unopened buds 
of the Papyrus, while others represent several flowers and 
half^opened buds. Capitals are also, sometimes, composed 
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of four Isis heads rising out of the flowers ; other example* 
ai*e very gracefully formed of the flowers of the Lotus or of 
Palm leaves. 

Flowing lines are very rare in Egyptian ornamentation, but 
the formation of patterns by the equal division of similar 
lines, as by weaving or by an arrangement of parallel lines 
of ornament, as in fig. 1, are of frequent occurrence. The 
Egyptians painted everything, and the colours used were 
principally red, blue, yellow, and green, with black and 
white to define the outlines and give distinctness to the 
various colours. 

ASSYRIAN, date about 700 B.O. 

Fig. 4.— Ornament from Persepolis, 

^ Fig. 6.— Sacred tree from Assyrian sculptures. 

Fig. 6. — Border of paterae or rose forms. Of frequent- 
occurrence among Assyrian sculptures on the robes of the 
figures and on borders. 

The Egyptian style of decoration was not without its influ- 
ence upon all the peoples who had intercourse with Egypt, aa 
the Jews, the Assyrians, the Greeks, and more especially the 
Persians. Cambyses, according to Diodorus Siculus, carried 
away a colony of Egyptian artists into Persia, and we still 
see the results of Egyptian influence in the whole basin of 
the Euphrates, and on the borders of the Persian Gulf, from 
Nineveh to Persepolis. On comparing the bas-reliefs of 
Nineveh with those of Egypt we cannot but be struck with 
many points of resemblance. Not only is the same mode of 
representation adopted, but the objects represented are often- 
times BO familiar that it is difficult to believe that the same 
style could have been arrived at by two peoples independently 
of each other. Ass)n*ian sculpture seems to be a development 
of the Egyptian; but instead of being carried forward, it 
descended in the scale of perfection, bearing the same 
relation to the Egyptian as the Roman does to the Greek. 
In both the Egyptian and the Assyrian styles the ornament* 
in relief as well as those painted are in the nature of 
diagrams, and, when sculptured, are in very low relief. Tho 
natural types used in Assyria are the Lotus, Vine, Fir-cone, 
and Palm. The sacred tree (fig. 6) appears to be formed of Palm 
branches. This emblem occurs frequently on the Assyrian 
sculptures, often placed between two eagle-headed figure* 
holding fir-cones in their hands. It is supposed to have 
some reference to the tree of life, so universally recognized 
as a sacred and mysterious symbol in the religious systems of 
the East. 

GREEK, about 400 B.c. 

Fig. 7. — The Anthemion ornament accompanied by the 
Greek fret or meander, painted upon terra-cotta, from a frag- 
ment in the British Museum. 

Fig. 8. —The upper portion of a SuUy or sepulchral monu- 
ment, decorated with what is commonly called a honeysuckle 
ornament. 

Fig. 9. — Double guilloche band. 
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Greek art took its rise partly from the Egyptian and partly 
from the Assyrian, but was developed in a new direction, and 
arrived rapidly at a high state of perfection, llie Greeks 
carried the beauty of pure form to a point which has never 
sinoe been reached ; and from the remains we have of Greek 
ornament it would appear that the presence of refined taste 
was almost universal, and that the hands and minds of Greek 
artists, and even of Greek workmen, were so trained as to 
enable them to execute beautiful forms with unerring truth. 

Unlike the Egyptian, Greek ornament was, however, want- 
ing in symbolism, being purely and simply decorative. Sur- 
faces wore exquisitely designed to receive ornament, which 
they did, at first painted, and in later times both carved 
and painted. The ornament was no part of the construction, 
as with the Egyptian ; it could bo removed and the structure 
remain unchanged. The natural types from which Greek 
ornament is derived are not many. They consist principally 
of the Acanthus, the Honeysuckle, the Lotus or Lily, the 
Holly, and perhaps a few others. The Anthemion ornament 
(fig. 7) is formed of the Honeysuckle and Lotus growing 
from scrolls. It has a decided similarity to many of the 
arrangements of the Lily so frequently occurring both in 
Assyrian and Egyptian ornament. The fret or meander 
(fig. 7), the guilloche or rope ornament (fig. 9), as well as the 
wave scroll, are characteristic ornaments, but are not of 
purely Greek origin, as similar ornaments are to be found 
both in the Egyptian and the Assyrian. The Greek patera 
or rose is also commonly found in the Assyrian (fig. 6), 
sculptured in the same flat manner as in the Greek. 

The Acanthus foliage, however, appears to be of purely 
Greek origin. It fonns the leafage of the Corinthian capital, 
which represents a plant growing round a basket, or, as more 
commonly called, a bell. The two lower rows of leaves repre- 
sent the plant as growing from the ground, and the scrolls 
below the abacus are the flower-stems rising from the plant, 
which, meeting with the obstruction of the tile above, turn 
down and form the volutes at the angles. This mode of plant 
growth is the same in all Greek Acanthus foliage; see the 
example (fig. 8) from an Athenian stele. That is, the whole 
composition is formed of one plant. The lower leaves re- 
present the plant, out of which issue the flower stems or scrolls 
that support the flowers, which are of the double honeysuckle 
type. The natural type of the Greek Acanthus is supposed 
to be the Acanthua spinosus, but in ornamental treatment it 
is highly conventionalized, and not a copy of any one plant in 
particular. The Acanthus type of foliage was so highly ap- 
preciated by the Romans that it was varied and worked out 
by them in the most elaborate manner in capitals and friezes, 
and in many other enrichments. The earliest known Greek 
example of the Corinthian is that of the choragic monument 
of Lysicrates at Athens, the date of which is 335 B.c. 

The ornaments on the Parthenon and other Doric temples 
were painted on the surface of the marble (as in the example 
fig. 7) in bright flat colours, but of those only a few nearly 
obliterated fragments remain. The so-called Etruscan vases 
exhibit a vast variety of the Anthemion and other ornaments, 
evidently identical with those painted upon the Doric temples. 
These vases, of the best period, have been proved, although 
called Etruscan, to be specimens of the purest Greek art, and 
probably many of them were made at Athens. 

ROMAN, about 50 b.c. 

Fig. 10. — Frieze rendered from the Greek Anthemion orna- 
ment. From a fragment in the Villa Borghese near Rome. 

Fig. 11. — Sculptured frieze with scroll and Acanthus foliage. 
From Rome. 

Fig. 12. — Sculptured decoration from an altar in the 
Museum of the Vatican, Rome. 

Roman ornament is simply a development or an elaboration 
of the Greek. It was, therefore, original only in its treat- 
ment of the Greek materials, and it is more than probable 
that nearly all the great artists employed by the Romans were 
Greeks. The most splendid Roman examples of foliage and 


elaborate scroll-work known, are those which have been dug 
up from the ruins of the Forum of Trajan, belonging to the 
early part of the second century of our era. They are said 
to be the work of a Greek — Apollodorus of Damascus — who 
carried out many great works for the Emperor Trajan. 
Roman art, therefore, is still Greek art, but under the 
Roman treatment and Roman love of magnificence the 
decorations became more elaborate and more profusely de- 
veloped. In fact, the most florid Greek example, the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, becomes a very simple design in 
comparison with an ordinary Roman specimen. The Corin- 
thian was the favourite order among the Romans. They 
perfected the capital with richly carved Acanthus leaves and 
scrolls, and enriched the entablature with foliated friezes of 
the most gorgeous description, carved the various mouldings 
most elaborately, and added in the cornice richly foliated 
consoles, alternating with panels containing boldly carved 
flowers. 

The example fig. 11 elucidates the elaborate nature of their 
friezes and the combination of Acanthus and scroll foliage 
with flowers and honeysuckle. The Roman Acanthus leaf 
is, however, not so sharp in its outlines as the Greek ex- 
amples, and is said to be derived from another and less spiky 
species, the Acanthus mollis. There is, however, a consider- 
able variation in the different examples, showing distinctly 
that they wore not all derived from one plant. Fig 10 retains 
much of the Greek form of the Anthemion ornament, but 
without its being a literal copy. In Roman friezes skulls 
of oxen (supposed to be representations of the heads of 
animals sacrificed to the gods) were frequently introduced 
as enrichments, with festoons of fruit and flowers suspended 
from their horns by ribbons. See fig. 12. 

The examples of Roman ornamentation which have come 
down to us are executed iu the most delicate manner, and 
exhibit great fancy and playfulness of imagination. Boys, 
animals, and monsters are frequently introduced among the ' 
foliage, aa the sphinx, the triton, the griffin, with their ex- 
tremities in many cases merging into scrolls of foliage. Orna- 
mental vases and tazzas of groat size, executed in the finest 
marble, enriched with foliage, and frequently surrounded 
with bacchanalian processions; marble state chairs, seats, 
baths, tesselated pavements, altars, sarcophagi, and candela- 
bra, indicate to some extent the luxuriousness of the Roman 
citizens of high rank, and their love of magnificence. 

The Egyptian, the Greek, and the Roman ^ may be distin- 
guished as the three ancient styles. The Egyptian is symbolic, 
rich and severe at the same time ; the Greek is severe and 
beautiful ; and the Roman elaborate and ostentatious. The 
Romans carried out their works with great splendour and 
magnificence, until a boundless luxury established an indis- 
criminate extravagance of ornamental detail. This is well 
shown in that extraordinary style belonging to the first century 
of our era, which is so perfectly preserved at PompeiL But 
even among the examples found at Pompeii, and doubtless 
it was the same at Rome, there are many specimens of orna- 
ment and decoration of a very high and faultless character. 

CHINESE. No date can be given. 

Fig. 13. — Border in colour, from porcelain. 

Fig. 14. — Border of natural foliage upon Chinese fret, from 
porcelain. 

Fig 15.— Geometrical surface ornament or diaper, in 
colour, from a porcelain vase. The examples are modem, 
but probably the same forms have been used for centuries. 

Much of the Chinese ornament and other minor works 
brought to this country appears to indicate the existence 
of a higher state of art at some former period than can be 
credited to the Chinese at the present day. 

The ornamentation found upon porcelain consists mainly 
of flowers and foliage; dragons, and birds, conventionally 

1 The remaint of Am)rria& arobiteotore are not eattcie&tly ooiB 2 >l«te to form 
a diatlnct etyle. 
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rendered from nature ; soenes in gardens containing houses 
and terraces; and figures delineated in a soft manner but 
without much expression. The principal charm» however, 
is in their harmonious colouring, and although they do not 
apparently proceed by any clearly defined rules, their colours 
are strangely fascinating to the eye. Their facility in draw- 
ing is very great, and they bestow \\ix>n their work an infinite 
amount of labour, delineating with the utmost patience and 
care every minute portion of the subject they are engaged 
upon. They are very fond of diai>ering certain portions of 
their works, and nowhere is their remarkable power of draw- 
ing more observable than in the precision and regularity with 
which they repeat a complicated geometrical pattern by 
hand, over a large surface. 

The fret which is so frequent among Chinese ornaments is 
less perfect than the Greek, and is often elongated in a 
horizontal direction, or used fragmentarily instead of being 
continuous. Of purely ornamental or conventional forms, 
besides geometrical patterns, the Chinese possess but very 
few. They have no flowing conventional ornament, such as 
we find in most other styles; the place of this is always 
supplied by representations of natural flowers interwoven 
with lineal ornament. The characteristic feature of their 
ornamentation is oddness, and all their works are deficient 
in the highest grace of art — the ideal. 

INDIAN. No date can be given. 

Fig. 16. — Surface decoration in colour from painted 
Lacquer-work in the collection at the Indian Museum. 

Fig. 17. — Border of inlaid work upon metal, from the 
South Kensington Museum. The examples are modem. 

The vast extent of India as a country, and the endless 
variety of examples of its ancient art which are still extant, 
render the examination and study of its ornament a difficult 
and extremely intricate subject, and one that cannot be 
entered upon hero. It can only bo said, generally, that in 
the application of the various ornaments to the different 
portions of the objects decorated, it is almo.st invariably found 
that the greatest judgment is shown not only in the highest 
work of embroidery or most elaborate work of the loom, but 
even in the decorating of a child’s toy or an ordinary earthen 
vessel. Everywhere there is the same artistic knowledge 
and instinctive guiding principles — always the same care for 
the general form, the same absence of all excrescences or 
superfluous ornament ; nothing that has been added without 
purpose, nor that could be removed without disadvantage. 

In the Indian, as in the Egyptian and Assyrian, as well as 
in the Persian, Moresque, and Arabian, plain surfaces are in- 
variably used for the development of painting or sculpture, 
and the buildings and other works of these nations are liter- 
ally covered with elegant combinations of animal or foliated 
form, while plain moulded work or plain surfaces are scarcely 
to be found. All are enriched, and yet when sculptured 
they are not added to or upon the work, as is so frequently 
the case in our own modem practice, but they ore taken out 
of the surface, and therefore, no matter how elaborate, they 
do not destroy the breadth or character of the work decorated. 
Here, then, is a lesson that the European artist may learn 
from the general treatment of Indian ornamentation. A work 
may be covered with painting, inlay, or sculptured decoration, 
as in numbers of the Indian temples or the later palaces 
and tombs of the Mogul emperors, or, to take a more humble 
but not less striking example, the elaborately carved but 
simple form of an Indian sandal-wood box : it is enriched 
wilbout anything being added to it, or without altering its 
simple primitive form or oonstmction. 

BYZANTINE. Sixth to the tenth century. 

Fig. 18.— Spandril from the church of St. Sophia, Constan- 
tinople. 

The influence of Rome was very great in the early Christian 
church, and the Romanesque style, a debased form of Roman 
architecture, was followed in Italy ; while at Constantinople, 
VoL. HI. 


where many Greek artists had settled, a species of Greek art 
arose which has been denominated Byzantine. The Lombard 
and Norman styles have come more especially from the 
Romanesque, although many distinctive Byzanrine features 
may be traced in them. One of the distinctive differences 
between Byzantine and Romanesque ornament is that the 
former follows the sharp Acanthus foliage of the Greeks, 
while the latter is derived from the soft and round-lobed 
foliage of the Roman period. In the Byzantine the enrich- 
ment possesses the peculiarity, besides l^ing sbarp-lobed, of 
the whole surface being covered with leafage, as in the 
example fig. 18, without showing any ground, and the 
carving is produced throughout by V-form cutting and 
taken out of the surface. Tlie Byzantine artists made but 
little use of nature for their foliated forms ; they simply re- 
worked the Acanthus foliage of the Greek in their own 
conventional manner. 

The earliest as well as the greatest example of the Byzan- 
tine school of art is the church of St. Sophia, at Constanti- 
nople. The erection of this celebrated building is due to the 
Emperor Justinian, who ascended the throne in 627 A.D. 
Contemporary with the erection of St. Sophia were other 
churches in Constantinople, and that of San Vitale at 
Ravenna. But buildings of the purely Byzantine style are 
few and isolated, although in many a Byzantine character is 
plainly discernible. Venice, however, embraced the style 
and carried it out in all its purity. In the tenth century 
was commenced the grand church of St. Mark at Venice, 
which was erected by Byzantine architects invited from 
Constantinople for that purpose. The walls of this building, 
as well as others in the style, are ornamented and lined with 
glass mosaics containing figures upon gold grounds. The ex- 
tensive use of mosaic and of gilded backgrounds is distinctly 
characteristic of this style. 

MORESQUE. Eighth to the fourteenth century. 

Figs. 19, 20, 21. — Wall diaper and borders from the Alham- 
bra, executed in low relief, and coloured in red and blue, 
with the prominent surfaces gilded. 

This elegant species of ornamentation appears to have 
been derived from the Persians, from whom the Arabs and 
Moors are supposed to have learned many of their arts. 
The art of Byzantium displays an Asiatic influence, showing 
that much of it was derived from Persian sources. The 
spandril, fig. 18, from St Sophia, indicates the origin of 
the surface decoration of the Arabs and Moors. It will be 
observed, that although the leafage is a reminiscence of the 
Acanthus, the scroll is continuous without a break, and the 
whole is distributed evenly over the entire spandril. This 
principle is almost universal in Moresque ornament; but 
another feature was introduced by the Moors. There were 
often two and sometimes three planes on which the patterns 
wore drawn (fig. 21), the ornaments on the upper plane 
being boldly distributed over the mass, whilst those on the 
second interwove themselves with the first, enriching the 
surface on a lower level, by which admirable contrivance a 
piece of ornament retains its breadth of effect when viewed 
from a distance. The celebrated palace or fortress of the 
Alhambra, built by the Moorish kings of Granada, begun in 
1248, completed about 1314, is considered to be the perfec- 
tion of Moorish art. The severe but picturesque exterior of 
this fortress, studded with towers, gives no indication of the 
wealth of decoration and luxury within. The arcades and 
walls of the interior are moulded in stucco with a richness and 
beauty of ornament which is quite unrivalled. The patterns 
are both geometric and flowing, and of great richness. The 
interiors of domes and roofs are decorated with intricate 
honeycombed or stalactite patterns very original in design 
and having great richness of effect. The whole is coloured 
and gilded in the most elaborate and gorgreous manner. 

The architecture has not the charm of symbolism, which 
was the peculiar feature of the Egyptain ornament. This 
the religion of the Moors forbade ; but the want is more than 
supplied by the inscriptions from the Koran in Arabic, which 
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are inserted as ornamental bands in every direction. These 
are interwoven with delicate leafage and scroll-work, and 
address themselves to the mind as well as satisfy the eye 
by their ornamental treatment. Moorish art is the offspring 
of the Koran, as (Jothic art is of the Bible. The religion of 
Mohammed, which spread over the East with such meteor- 
like rapidity, product with equal speed an art in unison with 
its doctrines; and the Mohammedans in various countries 
still practise the distinctive style of art which grew up with 
their civilization. 

GOTHIC. Twelfth to the sixteenth century. 

Fig. 22. —(Early English), thirteenth century. Dog-tooth 
ornament. The distinctive ornament of the style, much used. 

Fig. 23. — (Decorated), fourteenth century. Ball-flower 
ornament with stem. The distinctive ornament of the style. 

Fig. 24. — (Perpendicular), fifteenth century. Foliated en- 
richment from Bishop Fox’s Chantry, Winchester Cathedral. 

During the early mediseval period the number three be- 
came a mystical number as representing the Trinity ; and as 
nature came to be studied, and artists were searching for 
symbolical forms, the triplicity of natural leaves appears to 
have attracted much attention. In the rude Norman foliage 
triple buds and triple terminations were common, these being 
evidently the precursors of the more developed triple foliage 
of the Early English style. The principal features, however, 
in Norman enrichments were not symbolical, but simply 
geometrically cut forms. Among these occurred the nail- 
head — a repetition of small pyramids in rows. This in the 
next period, the Early English, was enlarged and split into 
four leaves (fig. 22), exactly like four laurel leaves tied 
together by their stems. This was used so frequently in 
thirteenth-century buildings, and oftentimes in such pro- 
fusion, that it became the distinguishing ornament of that 
period, as the ball -flower (fig. 23) in like manner became that 
of the fourteenth century. 

In later Gothic, foliage and other ornament gave place to 
elaborate traceried panelling and moulded work. Capitals, 
especially, were small and unimportant, simply moulded, and 
if enriched with foliage at all it was generally limited to the 
introduction of square roses. A square flower, used both 
horizontally and diagonally, was a distinctive feature of the 
Perpendicular period. Quatrefoil panels were the usual en- 
richment of plain upright surfaces in plinths and tombs, the 
•centres of which were frequently ornamented by square bosses 
or roses. Arches, string-courses, and cornices, when enriched, 
became so by a repetition of similar square bosses. But in 
more important works there were many exceptions where the 
hollows of the mouldings were beautifully sculptured with 
elaborate and skilfully designed foliage, as in the example fig. 
24. This is most highly and delicately wrought, and is appa- 
rently derived from a species of sea-weed. It also illustrates 
another feature common in late Gothic carving, that of doub- 
ling or folding over and reversing the sides of the leafage. 
In the Tudor period shields and heraldic emblems, as well as 
grotesque animals, often took the place of foliage. 

ELIZABETHAN. Sixteenth century. 

Fig. 25. — Flat arabesque frieze in oak. 

Elizabethan ornament was strongly imbued with the quaint 
and grotesque, often amounting to positive ugliness ; still it 
seldom failed of being picturesque. There was, in this style, 
an evident striving after great richness of effect at the ex- 
pense of very little labour, but no great eminence in artistic 
carving was attained. The flat arabesque work which was 
so extremely prevalent was executed by slightly sinking the 
ground of the ornament; foliage was very sparingly intro- 
duced among such woric, but when employed was evidently 
a reminiscence of the surface decoration so prevalent among 


the Moors and Arabs. Bunches of foliage and fruit hung 
up by ribbons were of frequent occurrence. Pierced and 
scrolled shields, with strap and cartouche work (that is, like 
twisted card paper) and jewel forms were prominent features. 
Altogether, the style is made up of a heterogeneous mixture 
of various elements, of Arabian, Gk)thic, and Classic forms. 

RENAISSANCE (Italian). Sixteenth century. 

Fig. 26. — Foliated panel from Venice sculptured in low 
relief in white marble. 

One of the most striking characteristics of Renaissance 
ornament is the frequent occurrence of panel carving. The 
shafts of pilasters, dies of pedestals, and all other small plain 
surfaces are seized upon, surrounded with mouldings, and the 
sunk panel devoted to ornamentation (fig. 20). The foliage 
is frequently very tastefully and beautifully designed, and 
treated with extreme delicacy of execution. The variety in 
composition is very great, and an enormous number of ex- 
cellent examples are to be found in Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Milan, and more or less in the countries where the style 
employed in these centres of the Italian Renaissance Archi- 
tecture has been followed. The treatment of flat surfaces 
in this manner is perfectly good and legitimate, and is one 
of the best features of the Renaissance manner. The foliage 
follows the antique Roman, but its character is usually more 
diversified, refined, and delicate. Beyond this, however, the 
artists of the eai’ly and best period appreciated the exquisite 
grace of natural form, and they sought nature with the same 
instinct for the beautiful that has been the feeling with all 
true art-workers from time immemorial. They went in search 
of fresh motifs to conventionalize and arrange in their own 
manner, in order to create new life in their works. But they 
never fully succeeded in getting rid of the old classic tradi- 
tions. Ghiberti, however, and a few others adhered more 
strictly to nature. In the foliage round the architrave of 
the celebrated bronze doors of the Baptistery at Florence, a 
great variety of flowers and fruit slightly conventionalized 
from nature are introduced executed in high relief. The 
running a central stem up the panelled pilasters was a very 
usual practice of this period. The stem ordinarily started 
from a vase or tripod at the bottom, the vase form being 
frequently repeated several times in the height of the pilaster. 

Latkr Renaissanok. In England, in consequence of the 
great number of churches and other important buildings 
which were erected after the great fire in 1666, there was an 
important demand for wood and stone carvers, and a school 
of talented workmen was created, at the head of which stands 
the name of Grinling Gibbons. Gibbons created a style of 
carving fruit and flowers from nature with marvellous fidelity, 
and with great artistic feeling. The fault, however, of his 
style was, that it so frequently consisted of festoons and pen- 
dants, artificially hung up in panels and other works he was 
employed to decorate. The worst period of Renaissance art 
was during the latter years of the reign of Louis XIV. , and 
in the reign of Louis XV., in France, when what has been 
derisively called the Rococo style was practised. It abounded 
with elaborate ornamentation, and rock and shell-work spread 
over everything. Scrolls, instead of flowing out of each other 
continuously, became broken up into forms like the letters C 
and 8. Curved lines were employed for everything, whether 
it was the leg of a chair or table, the plan of a wardrobe or a 
chest of drawers. Curved lines were alone considered beauti- 
ful, and straight lines were avoided wherever it was possible to 
do so. At the end of the eighteenth century, however, a partial 
return was made to higher class design, and Greek architec- 
ture had its influence upon the ornamentation of the period. 
Extreme delicacy and elegance were the prevailing features 
of this time, and chased metal work or ormolu was commonly 
applied to furniture with excellent effect 

James K. Oolluto. 
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MINING. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF TERMS AND APPLIANCES USED IN MINING. 


Fig. 1. — Section across the Somersetshire coal -field, show- 
ing the occurrence of beds or seaim of coal amongst a 
series of other strata, and which as a whole are called coal- 
measures. The appearance of the beds at the surface is 
termed the outcrop, and the angle formed with the horizon 
the dip of the strata. The fractures, indicated by the fine 
lines which interrupt the continuity of the beds, were pro- 
bably produced by some upheaving force which at the same 
time gave to the strata, originally horizontal, their present 
basin shape. These rente, or dislocations as they are some- 
times called, are of great importance to the miner, and may 
be beneficial to him or otherwise according to circumstances; 
they are frequently called dykes, and are known as up- 
throw or down-throw dykes according as the edge of strata 
appears to the observer to be higher or lower in regard 
to his own position; they are also called shifts or slips, 
but the common terms are faults or troubles, A line of fault 
thus cutting off the coal-seam often forms the underground 
boundary of a colliery, as shown in figures 3 and 4. 

Fig. 2. — Vertical section of a coal-pit, showing more in 
detail the various alternations of strata passed through in 
sinking. Even in the most productive areas the thickness 
of the coal-seams forms but a small part of the whole of the 
beds or measures with which they are associated, namely, 
indurated clays or shales, blue bands of the miner, and 
sandstones, usually distinguished as rock, metal, or ganister, 
and nodular or balls ironstone. The bed immediately below 
a coal-seam is often penetrated by the roots of plants and 
trees, showing it to be the soil in which the vegetation whose 
debris formed the coal grew. These are known as under- 
clays, or when siliceous as ganister. Beds of limestone are 
occasionally found in the coal-measures, but they are rare. 

Fig. 3.— In working coal-seams there are two general 
methods or systems adopted, namely, the pillar-and-stall, 
or stoop-and-room system, and the long-wall or long-work 
system. The former is shown in the plan, and consists in 
driving a series of passages named by the miner stalls or 
rooms (the principal driving or roadway, being called a bord 
or gate) in such a manner as to divide the coal into rect- 
angular pillars or stoops, resembling the blocks of buildings 
and streets in a town. The coal is extracted from each pillar 
in succession, beginning with those most distant from the 
shaft. On the removal of the pillars the area is abandoned 
and the roof falls in, its ruins, together with the waste coal 
and rubbish, forming what is called the goOif or gob. 

Fig. 4. — Plan to illustrate the long-wall method of work- 
ing, where the coal is got at one operation, either by 
working from the shaft towards the rise of the coal and 
making safe roadways through the fallen roof by strong stone 
pillars or walls, or by first driving galleries to the extreme 
boundary and working the coal back towards the shaft, 
leaving the goaf or rubbish behind, thus avoiding the 
necessity of keeping good the roads. Where the goaf is not 
dangerous from the presence of gas, and the roof is strong, 
this method is both economical and efficient, as the whole of 
the coal is at once removed on a Umg face, and is not sub- 
ject to the partial crushing that takes place when pillars are 
left. The long-wall system is more frequently adopted in 
the working of thin seams. 

Fig. 6 it a diagram section through the engine-shaft or 
pit of a colliery, giving a general notion of the walling 
and tubbing of shafts, and showing also the various parts 
of the pumpinj( arrangements. When a shaft passes through 
soft or insecure strata it is either walled round with brick- 
work or faced with masonry of ashlar, with accurately made 


joints bevelled to the centre of the opening; this is called 
walling, as shown at a h. If water is met with issuing from 
the strata in considerable quantities a means of damming 
it back is adopted called tubbing, shown at cd. This con- 
sists in lining the shaft with an impermeable casing of wood or 
iron, generally the latter, which is built up in segments form- 
ing rings placed upon each other throughout the depth of the 
water-bearing beds. 

The principal parts of the pumping arrangements shown in 
the figure are as follows: pffp force-pumps, pp pump- 
rods, w w water boxes at each lift, L L lift or bucket pump, B 
wind-bore of ditto, D D ladders for the use of the pump men. 

Figs. 6 and 8 illustrate two of the various forms of safety 
detaching hooks used in some collieries to guard against acci- 
dents arising from overwinding, which causes the rising 
cage to be brought violently into contact with the head-gear, 
thereby breaking the rope and otherwise causing serious 
damage. The safety hook is so constructed that in the event 
of its coming in contact with a plate or framework fixed to 
the upper part of the pit frame a suspension bolt is with- 
drawn, thereby detatching the cage from the rope and arrest- 
ing its progress, its fall being prevented by safety clutches 
w-hich are attached to the cage for the purpose. 

Fig. 7. — Section across the long-wall face or front of 
a coal working. The whole coal A is called the bank. 
It is worked away by a party of men called hewers. A 
deep groove about 9 inches wide is cut or holed in the 
lower part of the seam next the floor or pavement along 
the working face, the overhanging coal being for the time 
supported by short timber props, or blocks of stone called 
cogs. When ready for removal the props are knocked 
away, and the mass of coal either falls by its own weight or 
is forced down by means of wedges or by blasting. It is then 
broken up and conveyed to the pit bottom, the small un- 
saleable coal called slack and the rubbish being thrown 
behind the men, and forming the goaf or gob. A strong 
wall c is built for the protection of the ways or bords 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the working. In most 
cases a double row of timber or iron props, sometimes called 
puncheons, F r, is placed about 2 or 3 feet apart, in order to 
protect the men more securely, as well as those parts of 
the working through which access is gained to the pit. As 
the work progresses these supports are removed and placed 
in advance, the roof behind being allowed to crush entii'ely 
in. 

Fig. 9 illustrates what is called a creep in coal-mining. 
If the roof be of hard material, such as sandstone, and the 
pavement or floor consists of a soft fireclay, the weight 
of superincumbent strata communicated through the pil- 
lars to the floor will often cause the latter to crack and 
swell up into the passages, spreading sometimes, in spite of 
attempted remedies, from point to point over a whole district, 
and ultimately destroying the working. From this cause 
valuable collieries have been totally ruined and abandoned. 

Fig. 10. — In this figure is shown the effect of sits or 
thrust, likewise caused by pressure of the strata; it is the 
reverse of creeps, the floor being hard and the roof weak, 
the latter crushes in, and, unless it can be prevented by 
timbering, eventually fills the passages and ruins the col- 
liery. 

Figs. 11 and 12 show a side and cross section of Guibal*s 
Ventilating Fan. This machine, the invention of M. Gnibal 
of Li6ge, is one of the most successful apparatus of its kind 
which has of late years come into use for the purpose of ven* 
tilating collieries. It consists of a series of arms fitted with 
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4ai boarded blades, forming a fan which has been made as 
mnoh as 40 feet diameter, and is revolved by means of steam- 
power within a closed casing of brickwork. The air is drawn 
up the shaft of the mine through the centre of the fan, as 
shown by the arrows in fig. 12, and is discharged into a chim- 
ney of gradually increasing dimensions towards the top. The 
lixe of the discharge aperture can be regulated by a movable 
shutter sliding in grooves formed to the shape of the casing. 
The largest of these machines is capable of exhausting as 
much as 200,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 

Fig. 13 illustrates in a diagram plan the principle adopted 
for regulating the ventilation of a mine. The arrows indicate 
the course of the air-currents from the downcast to the up- 
cast shaft, through a furnace, which in this case circulates 
the current. The lines drawn at a and B from one pillar to 
another show the position of trap-doors and partitions, or 
Mtoppinga as they are called, placed across the passages to 
prevent the air-current from diverging to the upcast before it 
has passed through the more distant workings, o o are tem- 
porary wooden partitions, or hraUicea, placed at points where 
it is necessary to direct the air to the face of a working where 
men are engaged. 

Figs. 14 and 15 represent the usual form of a ventilating 
iumace, which is considered to be the most efficient and 
reliable method of ventilating collieries. The furnace itself 
consists of a plain fire-grate placed under an arch, and com- 
municating with the upcast shaft by means of an inclined 
drift, called the furnace drifts as shown in fig. 14. The 
furnace is placed at a distance of from 30 to 40 yards from 
the bottom of the pit ; the object of the inclined drift inter- 
vening is to enable the air to get uniformly heated before 
paasing iirto the shaft, thus promoting a regular upward 
movement of the whole column in its passage to the surface. 
In fiery mines the return air from the workings is usually led 
into the upcast shaft through a higher passage away from the 
furnace, called the dumb drifts shown in the figure, as it 
would not be safe to allow it to pass over the furnace fire — 
fresh air being conducted for the purpose of combustion 
through other galleries. Fig. 15 is a front view of the furnace, 
ahowing the general form of the arches and side passages. 

Figs. 16 and 18. — Two forms of the miner’s safety-lamp. 
To guard against explosions of fire-damp in collieries Sir 
Humphry Davy in 1816 invented the safety-lamp. The 
common Davy, fig. 18, is a very simple contrivance, con- 
aisting of a small oil lamp surrounded by a cylindrical casing 
of fine wire-gauze, through which material flame will not pass. 
This gauze cylinder, which has a fiat top of the same sub- 
stance, is secured within a cage composed of 3 or 4 brass 
wires fitted into a brass ring at each end ; the oil vessel is 
screwed into the lower ring, and the act of screwing locks 
the lamp, and fixes the gauze so that it cannot be removed 
without a key. The lamp is carried by a handle attached to 
a brass plate at the top. There are many modifications of 
the Davy -lamp; among them the Stephenson, or Oeordie, 
lamp, fig. 16, is one of the safest. It is rather larger and 


heavier than the Davy, and is provided with a glass cylinder 
or chimney within the gauze casing next the flame, the air 
for combustion is admitted through a series of small holes 
just below the level of the wick, as shown by the arrows in 
the figure. The light of the Stephenson lamp will go out if 
the air of the mine becomes dangerously explosive. 

Fig. 17 represents in a general way the arrangements 
adopted for drawing coal from two pits. The engine is placed 
midway between the shafts, and drives a large drum called 
the winding drum, on which the ropes are wound in op- 
posite directions, and carried over pulleys down each shaft, 
thus with their respective cages exerting a counterbalancing 
effect upon each other. The pit-head, or head-atock, is 
usually of timber, sometimes of wrought-iron, constructed 
of two uprighta and two back lega strongly framed to- 
gether, for supporting the guide pulleys or sheaves, G o. The 
landing-stages, bb are generally raised some 20 feet above 
the ground, and are floored with cast-iron plates. When the 
cage reaches the surface the tuba of coal are pulled on to 
the platform, and the coal discharged into the acreena or 
sieves, to separate the small from the large coal, the empty 
tub being pushed into the cage again from the opposite side. 
During the operation of landing the tuba the cage is kept 
in position at the stage by means of the keepa, which are 
projecting levers attached to the framework of the pit top 
and on which the cage rests. 

Fig. 19. — side view of Whitelaw’s Safety Catch. To 
prevent accidents from the breaking of the rope in the pro- 
cess of winding various forms of safety catches have been 
adopted; these consist of variously constructed levers, or 
cams, attached to the cage, which are made to grip the guide 
rods in the event of the cage being separated from the rope. 
The figure illustrates a simple and efficient form of such 
apparatus. The levers a a are kept open by the tension of 
the winding rope, so as to clear the guides, and when released 
by the parting of the rope the lower ends are brought up firmly 
against the sides of the guide-rods, the action being assisted 
by powerful springs fixed above, and shown at B B ; the grip 
thus maintained is sufficient to hold the cage with its load 
securely in the shaft until assistance is obtained and a fresh 
rope attached. 

Fig. 20. — A side elevation of the winding cage, which con- 
sists of one or more platforms connected together by a light 
framework of wrought-iron or steel bars, and fitted with iron 
slides made to fit loosely on three sides of the guide-rods. 
The cages traverse up and down the pit and receive the 
tuba or trams of coal. They are constructed with one 
or more platforms according to the number of tuba they 
are required to carry, which varies from one to six, or even 
eight in large collieries. The tubs are wheeled on to a railway 
formed of angle-iron on the floor of the cage, to which they 
are securely locked by means of a latch or a bar falling over 
the ends. When the cage is used for lowering the miners 
it is provided with a sheet-iron roof as a protection from 
falling material. 


MOLLUSCA. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF CLASSIFICATION AND TERMINOLOGY. 


The MoUusca, or soft-bodied animals (L. mollia, soft), form 
one of the grand divisions (a sub-kingdom) of the animal 
kingdom. They are widely distributed, and are commonly 
known by such names as slugs, snails, limpets, oysters, 
cookies, whelks, Ac. They perform an important part in the 
grand economy of nature, and furnish food for numerous 
animals as well as man. They are characterized by having 
no skeleton, the body soft, and not divided into articulations 


or rings. In some the body is naked and unprotected, as the 
common garden-slug ; in others, however, it is inclosed in a 
muscular sac, as the tunicaries; but the great majority have 
the body protected with a calcareous shell, which takes a 
variety of forms, always interesting, and frequently highly 
beautiful. It is to those shelled or testcMous molluscs that 
we shall chiefly confine ourselves in the present paper, which 
is intended to elucidate their olassifioation, to show the 
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mutual relation of animal and shelly and to explain the pxin- 
oipal termi uied by modem writers on the moUusoa. Mollusos 
that have no shell are called naked. 

The Sbell'bearing mollusos, or Shell-fish, are popularly 
divided into Univalves, Bivalves, and Multivalvks. The 
Univalves are those whose shell consists of only a single piece, 
often open and cup-shaped, as in the limpet, or more commonly 
of a long cone wound spirally round a real or imaginary axis, 
as the garden-snail, the whelk or periwinkle. The Bivalves 
are those of which the shell is formed of two pieces joined by 
a hinge, as the cockle and oyster. The Multivalves have the 
shell composed of several pieces. These molluscs are few in 
number. The shells of the mollusca are secreted by the soft 
integument or mantle (also called the pallium). The chief 
mass of the shell is made up of carbonate of lime, with a 
small proportion of animal matter. Externally the shell is 
covered with a layer of horny matter called the epidermis or 
periostracum. The shell increases in size by layer after layer 
being added by the action of special glands at the edge of the 
mantle. The matter added to the inner surface of the shell 
is different from that added to the outer, being nacreous in 
character, and forming what is known as mother-of-pearl. 

Univalve shells are the well-known and characteristic 
residence of the molluscous animals classed as Gasteropoda 
(belly-footed), that move by means of a flat disk on the under 
surface. The shell of a gasteropod may be cup-shaped or 
tubular; but most commonly, as already mentioned, it forms 
a tube wound spirally round an axis. If this axis is solid it 
is called the pillar or columella; if open, the umbilicus, and 
the shell is then said to be perforate or umhilicated. The 
turns or volutions which the cone makes about the axis are 
termed whorle. These increase in size towards the mouth of 
the shell, and the last one is frequently as large or larger 
than the whole of the others together, and is called the body 
wJiorl. The part above the body whorl is called the spii^e. 
The line of juncture between the whorls is called the suture. 

In viewing a spiral univalve shell, it is supposed to be 
placed with the spire uppermost and the aperture in front 
(see Fig. 4). The point of the spire is then the apex, and 
the lower part of the aperture the base. The left side of the 
aperture is the pillar lip or inner lip, and the right aide the 
outer lip. At the lower part of the aperture is frequently a 
canal or groove, sometimes long, sometimes short, called the 
anterior canal; and at the upper part another, called the 
posterior canal: these are for the passage of the siphons for 
conveying water to the gills or branchiae. 

When the animal is in motion the shell is carried on its 
back, with the apex pointing backwards. The head and foot 
are protruded from the front of the aperture (which is now 
underneath), the respiratory or inkalent siphon issuing from 
the anterior canal, and the excretory or exhalent siphon from 
the posterior canal. The foot is expanded, and forms a large 
flat disk, and the mantle is spread over the lower part of the 
shell. On the upper part of the foot is placed the operculum, 
a shelly or horny plate, with which the animal closes the 
aperture of its shell when it retires within it. 

On each side of the head are the tentacles, on which are 
sometimes situated the eyes; but sometimes, as in the snails 
and slugs, they are fixed on separate pedicels, which have a 
telescopic motion. Between these is placed the proboscis, 
which is capable of being protruded or withdrawn, and which 
contains in some families a retractile membrane or tongue, 
called the lingual ribbon. This is covered with minute teeth, 
and is used for rasping hard surfaces and boring holes through 
shells, in order to get at the animals within. The structure 
of the tongue in the whelk is very remarkable. (See Fig. 36.) 

A bivalve shell consists as a rule of two pieces or valves, 
which inclose the animal, and are capable of being opened or 
shut. They are held together by a ligament that forms a 
hinge, which in many oases is further strengthened by shelly 
teeth, alternating and looking from one valve into the other. 
The tendency of the ligament is to open the valves, and they 
are kept closed by strong muscles, called, for that reason, 
adductor muscUSy the impression of which appears on the 


inside of the shell; and the oiroomstanoe of there being one 
or two, divides the bivalves into two sections, the Montmy^ 
arians, or one-muscled, and the Dimyarians, or tm-muscUd, 
These muscles are relaxed at the will of the animal, and at 
its death they of course lose all power, and the ligament then 
acts and forces the shell open, as we generally see in dead 
shells. 

The beak or umbo is situated on the upper or dorsal mar- 
gin over the hinge, and has its point inclining forward, and 
the ligament posterior — never anterior to it; and by this may 
be known the position of the animal. The part of the shell 
anterior to the beak is in general much shorter than the pos- 
terior part ; but in a few instances it is the contrary. The 
umbo is the point from which spring all circles, and from 
which all lines radiate. 

On viewing or describing a shell, it is supposed to be placed 
in the same position as Fig. 23, with the hinge side uppermost, 
and the beak pointing forward. The ligament will then be 
posterior, and the terms “right valve” and “left valve,** 
“anterior** and “posterior,** will be applied to the parts in 
the positions as now placed. ' The length of the shell will be 
measured in the direction of the animal, that is, from 
anterior to posterior; the breadth from the upper or dorsal 
margin to the lower or ventral margin, and the thickness 
through the two valves when closed. 

On the inside of the shell there often appears a more or less 
distinctly marked line or irapressiou, which shows the line of 
junction of the muscular edge of the mantle and the shell, 
and is called the pallial impression (or line). When the 
animal possesses retractile siphons this line shows an inden- 
tation or hay called the pallial sinus. 

One family of gasteropoda — the chitons — has a multivalve 
shell, formed of eight pieces, firmly fixed in a muscular bor- 
der or collar, and capable of motion. The animal has the 
habit of fixing itself on stones like the limpet. 

The characteristic organ of locomotion in the typical 
mollusca is the “foot” already mentioned, which may be 
modified so as to perform various offices. Its use in the case 
of the snail is well known. In the cockle it is developed to 
a great size, and by its aid the animal can perform consider- 
able leaps. In some cases (as the razor-shells) it enables its 
possessor to burrow rapidly in the sand; while in the mussels, 
&c., the organ is devoted to the secretion of the well-known 
beard or hyssus, a collection of strong fibrous threads by means 
of which these animals moor or fix themselves to rocks and 
stones. In some bivalves (as the oyster), in which the loco- 
motive powers are in abeyance, the foot is rudimentary. In 
the cuttle-fishes it is represented by the arms or tentacles 
round the mouth. 

A distinct stomach, intestine, and anus are generally to be 
observed in the mollusca. In many there is a masticatory 
apparatus consisting of an elongated lingual ribbon or odonJto- 
phore, as mentioned above ; and in the majority there is a 
well-developed liver. The blood is generally destitute of 
colour, and in the higher molluscs at least is circulated 
through the body in a system of vessels connected with a 
central circulatory organ or heart. The typical breathing 
organs consist of gills or branchise. In terrestrial gasteropoda 
(as snails and slugs) we find a pulmonary-sac or lung-chamber, 
to which atmospheric air is admitted for the due aeration of 
the blood. Eyes as well as organs of touch and hearing exist 
in the higher mollusca. The eyes are of the most perfect 
structure in cuttle-fishes and gasteropoda; in many forms 
visual organs are entirely wanting. 

The Sub-Kingdom Mollusca is divided into two primary 
sections, the Mollusca Proper or Higher Mollusca, and the 
Molluscoida or Lower Mollusca. The former have a more 
highly developed nervous system, a distinct heart of at least 
two chambers, and generally a muscular foot. The latter 
have no specialized heart, or only a rudimentary one, and 
have no foot. The Mollusca Proper are divided into the 
following four classes: Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, 
and Lamellibranohiata. They may be also divided into the 
encephaUms mollusca or those that have a distinct head, and 
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the acephoUous or headless moUnsca, the latter comprising the 
Lamellibranchiata. 

Class I. — Cbphalopoda (Or. cepkalS, head, and pou8, podot^ 
foot). Cuttle-fishes, Squids, Nau^us, Ac., Ammonites 
and other fossil forms. 

Characters: Mollusca having a circle of arras or tentacles 
round the head, with mouth in the centre; body contained 
within a muscular mantle; gills two or four in number, 
contained within the mantle ; the effete water of respira- 
tion expelled through a siphon; shell external (as in 
nautilus) or internal. 

Fig. 1. — Onychoteuthis BarUingiiy a two-gilled ten-armed 
Cuttle-fish. Indian Ocean. 

a The eight short arms, each provided with two rows of 
suckers. 6 The two long prehensile arms, c Double row 
of hooks at extremity of each long arm. d Eyes, e In- 
ternal shell called cuttle-honey glndiuSy or pen. 

Fig. 2. — Spirula IceviSy a two-gilled ten-armed Cuttle-fish. 
New Ze^and. 

a Eye, situated a little below, the arms, b Internal cham- 
bered shell, known as the phragmacone. 

Fig. 3. — Section of the shell of the Pearly Nautilus {Nautilus 
Pompilius), a four-gilled cephalopod. Indian Ocean. 
a Chambers successively inhabited by the animal, h The 
body chamber, or one last occupied, c Septa or walls be- 
tween the different chambers, d Siphuncle or small fleshy 
tube passing through the chambers. 

Class II. —Gasteropoda (Gr. gastery belly, muSy podoSy 
foot). Land -snails, Sea -snails, Limpets, Periwinkles, 
Whelks, &c. ; Univalves and Multi valves. 

Characters: Shell in the great majority of cases univalve, 
sometimes multivalve, occasionally absent ; locomotion 
effected by means of a “foot” or broad flat disc on the 
ventral surface of the body; head in most cases very dis- 
tinct; mouth commonly with lingual ribbon or “odonto- 
phore.” The order is divided into two sub-classes, accord- 
ing as the animals are adapted to breathe in water or in 
air. 

Sub-class A. — Branohiooasteropoda. Respiration aquatic, 
usually performed by means of gills. 

Order l.—Prosobvanchiata. Gills generally lodged in a 
branchial chamber, and situated in front of the heart (Gr. 
prosoy in advance); shell present, protecting the abdomen ; j 
sexes distinct. The order is divided into two sections: 
Siphonostomatay having the aperture of the shell notched 
or produced to form a sort or canal; and Holostomatay in 
which the aperture is rounded and free from any notch. 
Figs. 4 to 10 are Siphonostomata ; figs. 11 to 16 are Holos- | 
tomata. 

Fig. 4. — Rock Shell {Murex radix). Shell ovato-globose. 
a Spire. 6 Body-whorl, c Aperture, d Inner lip or 

columella lip, or labium, c Columella. / Outer lip or 
labrum. g Anterior canal, h Posterior canal, i Cauda, 
or prolongation of anterior canaL A Varices or ridges mark- 
ing lines of growth. 

Fig. 6. — Common Whelk {Buccinum undatum), 
a Spire. / Eyes. 

h Body- whorl. g Tentacles. 

c c Sutures. h Foot. 

d Rostrum, with the point of i C^rculum. 

the tongue protruding. k Mnntle. 

e Eye-pedicels. m Head. 

Fig. 6. — Top-shell {Turhinella pyrum). Shell pear-shaped 
or pyriform. 

a Spire, with the apex (6) luammillate. c Body- whorl. 
d Columella with four transverse plaits, c Cauda. / An- 
terior CanaL 

Fig. 7. — Auger-shell {Terebra maculata). Shell turreted or 
elongated. 

a Spire, b Body-whorl, c Anterior canal, short. 

Fig. 8.— Spider-shell {Pteroceras chiragra). Shell digitate, 
a Spire, h Body-whorl, c Outer lip. d Inner lip and 
columella, e Anterior canal. /Posterior canal in one of 
the digitated rays, g Sinus. 


Pig. 9.— Cowrie {Oypraa caurica). Shell Oonvolate. 
a Inner lip. c Anterior canaL 

b Outer lip. d Posterior canal. 

Pig. 10,— Pleurotoma Babylonica. Eastern Seas. 
a Notch in outer lip. 6 Spire, turreted. c Beak, long and 
straight, d Columella. 

Fig. IL— Keyhole Limpet {Fissurella annulata). 
a Aperture in the apex for the anal or excurrent siphon. 

Fig. 12.— Ear-shell {Haliotis virginea). Shell ear-shaped. 
a Spire, h A series of holes for the passage of the two 
pointed lobes of the mantle. 

Fig. 13.— Worm-shell {Vermetus lumbricalis). Shell, upper 
part spiral ; lower whorls detached and irregular. 
a Spire, b Detached whorls. 

Fig. 14. — Tooth-shell {Dentalium entalis). Shell tubular. 
a Anterior, h Posterior. 

Fig. 16.— Chiton {Chiton tulipa). Shell multivalve, of eight 
distinct plates. 

a Anterior plate, p Posterior plate, m Border or mantle. 

Order ll .~ Opisthobranchiata. Shell rudimentary or want- 
ing; branchisB more or less completely exposed, and placed 
on the sides or at the posterior of the body, and behind 
the heart. Examples, Sea-hare, Sea-lemon, kc. 

Order III. — Heteropoda, Free - swimming animals; shell 
present or absent; swim by means of a fin -like appendage. 
Example, Carinaria. 

Sub-Class B.—Pulmonifera or Pulmoqasteropoda. Res- 
iration aerial, air being admitted into a pulmonary chamber 
y an external aperture. Land-snails, Slugs, Pond-snails, 
kc. 

Fig. 16. — Pond-snail {Planorbis C 07 'neus). Shell discoidal. 
a Head, b Tentacles, c Eyes, d Foot. 

Fig. 17.— Helix virgata. A perforate or umbilicated shell, 
a Peristome, or mouth border, “lunar” in form. 6 Um- 
bilicus. 

Fig. 18. — Helix htrmastoma. Shell imperforate or not um- 
bilicated. 

a Outer lip. b Inner lip. 

Fig. 10.— Auricula scarabceus. 
a Aperture denticulate or toothed. 

Fig, 20. — Bulimus decollatus. Spire decollated in the adult. 


Class HI. — Pteropoda (Gr. pteron, wing, and pouSy podoSy 
foot). 

Characters : Small free-swimming animals found in im- 
mense quantities on the surface of the Arctic and other 
seas; named from possessing two wing-like fins springing 
from the sides of the head, and formed by developments of 
the upper and lateral portions of the foot; shell, when de- 
veloj^ed, of a symmetrical shape, and of a delicate glassy 
consujtence; breathe by ^Is or ciliated surfaces, or do not 
show any specialized respiratory apparatus; all hermaphro- 
dite. A well-known example is the Clio, which forms the 
chief food of the whales in the Arctic Seas. 

Fig. 21. — Limacina antarctica, a pteropod of the South Polar 
Seas. 

a Shell sinistrally spiral, that is having the aperture on 
the left side of the pillar or columella instead of on the 
right. 6 Epipodium or wing-like expansion of the foot. 

Class IV.— Lamellibranchiata or Conchifera. Bivalves, 
as Mussels, Cockles, Oysters, kc. 

Characters: Animals acephalous, that is, possessing no 
distinct head; body more or less completely protected by a 
bivalve shell; generally four lamellar or plate-like gills, 
two on each side of the body, sometimes only one on each 
side; mouth unprovided with any dental apparatus. 

Section A. — Siphonida. Respiratory siphons present; lobes 
of the mantle more or less united. 
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I Fig. 22.~Venui Shell (OytheroBa dione)t right valve. 

( Pig, 23.— Venus Shell {Cytheraia morphina), profile. 
a Hinge. 6 Cardinal teeth or central teeth of the hinge. 
c Lateral teeth, d Upper or dorsal margin, e Lower or 
ventral margin, f Umbo or beak, g Ligament, h h Ad- 
ductor muscles, i PaUial impression, k Pallial sinus. 
I Escutcheon, a depressed space behind the umbo, m An- 
terior end. n Posterior enu. o Lunule, a small depressed 
space before the umbo, p Right valve, q Left valve, 
m n Length, d e Breadth, p q Thickness. 

Fig. 24.— Piddock or Stone-borer [Pholaa dauitylus)^ bivalve 
with accessory valves or plates. 

a Right valve, 6 Left valve, c Umbonal valves, d Post- 
umbonal valves, e Dorsal valve. 

Fig. 26. —Sunset-Shell {Psammobia tellinella). 
a Foot, b Excurrent siphon, c Incurrent or respiratory 
siphon. 

Fig. 26. —Trough Shell [Mactra BrasUiana)\ Brazil. 
a Cartilage or ligament lodged in a pit among the teeth. 

Fig. 27. — Gaper-Shell [Mya truncata). 
a Left valve, smaller than right, b Valves truncated. 

Fig. 28.— Lantern-Shell (A na^ina Egypt. Valves 

gaping; umbones directed backwards; hinge with a free 
ossicle. 

Fig. 29. —Ribbed Cockle (Gardiuin costaturn); West Africa. 
Ribs radiating from umbo. 

Section B.— Asiphonida. No respiratory siphons; lobes of 
mantle not united. 

Fig. 30.— Scaly Pinna {Pinna squamosa). Shell wedge- 
shaped. 

a Hinge, b Byssus. c Squamae or scales. 

Fiff. 31. — Ark-Shell {Area granosa)', Australia. 
a Hinge line, straight with numerous transverse teeth. 


Fig. 32.— Hammer-Shell {Malleus vulaaris). Valves of a 
strangely crumpled form, and expanded into long process 
in the line of the hinge. 



The above divisions comprise all the Higher Mollusoa. 
The Lower Mollusca form three classes, the Brachiopoda, 
Tunicata, and Polyzoa, only the first of which resemble in 
form the characteristic moliusca or shell-fish with which we 
are familiar. 

Class V. — Brachiopoda (Gr. brachion, arm, pous^ podos^ 
foot). Lamp-shells (so called from resembling ancient 
Roman lamps); mostly fossil. 

Characters: Animals enclosed in a bivalve shell, the 
valves of which are not right and left (as in Lamelli- 
branchiate), but dorsal or upper and ventral or lower; 
mouth furnished with two long arms bearing cirri, and 
coiled spirally in repose; ventral valve often perforated by 
an orifice through which a muscular stalk or peduncle 
passes; ventral valve generally the larger of the two. 

Fig. 34.— Snake's Head Terebratula {Terebratula capul'ser- 
pentisYy Atlantic and North Sea. 

a Lower or ventral valve, b Upper or dorsal valve. 
c Peduncle or footstalk. 

Fig. 35.— Lingual Ribbon or Tongue (Odontophore) of Whelk. 
A small portion highly magnified. It is divided into three 
bands, the central one of which is called the rachis 6, and 
the lateral ones the pleurse a a. 

Fig. 36. — A portion still more highly magnified, to show the 
teeth. 

a a Pleurse. 6 Rachis. 

36o.— c Teeth of the pleurse. 

36*.— d Two of the rochidian teeth. 


PALEONTOLOGY. 

CHARACTERISTIC FOSSILS OP THE CHIEF GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 


PALJCONTOLOGY is that department of geological science which 
treats of the animals and plants that existed in remote ages 
on the surface of the globe. It investigates the petrified or 
fossil remains of these animals and plants, organisms which 
belong, with a few exceptions, to species that have long been 
extinct. Geologists classify the strata containing organic 
remains, according to the nature and succession of their 
fossils, under three great epochs, or life periods, viz. Palaeozoic, 
or ancient life period; Mesozoic, or middle life period; Kaino- 
zoic, or recent life period. The systems or formations, de- 
fined and separated by their organic characters, and repre- 
senting distinct periods of time, are arranged as follows under 
these three epochs:— 

/ 1, Cambrian. 

I. ( 2. Silurian. 

Paleozoic, or Fbimabt 4 3. Devonian (Old Red Sandstone). 

Epoch. 4. Carboniferous. 

II. ( e. 1 Red SandBtone. 

Mesozoic, or secondary-^ 7. Jurassic, or Ottllte. 

Epoch. ( 8. Chalk. 

{ 9. Eocene. 

10. Miocene. 

11. Pliocene. 

12. Post-Pliocene. 

13. Recent or contemporaneous era. 

The accompanying Plate represents characteristic organisms 
of the different systems, which will be briefly referred to in 
their geological order. 

I. Ancient Life Period (Pa/«fozoic).— The lowest and 
oldest stratified rocks, consisting of gneiss, mica and chlorite 


schists, &c., appear to be destitute of organic remains. Some 
geologists believe that these rocks were deposited before the 
creation of organized beings; others, with greater reason, are 
of opinion that the extreme heat to which they have been sub- 
jected, and which has rendered them highly crystalline, was 
sufiicient to efface the vestiges of organic structure. The 
earliest fossils are discovered in the Cambrian and Silurian 
systems. In the lower beds of these systems sponges, fucoids 
and annelids are found; the Silurian is rich in mollusca; and 
the remains of fishes appear in the upper beds. The grap- 
tolite, or sea-pen (fig. 4), represents numerous zoophytes 
which have left their remains in the Silurian strata, not 
unfrequently embedded in anthracite, containing the vestiges 
of sea-weeds of the fucoid type, and no doubt deriving its 
origin from the remains of marine alg». The lowest bed of 
the same sytem abounds with the lingula (fig. 1), one of the 
brachiopoda, or arm-footed class of moUuscs; the upper beds 
contain species of Pentcmei'us (fig. 3), belonging to the same 
class, and occurring in all the strata below the carboniferous 
or mountain limestone. The othoceras (fig. 5) is a chambered 
shell, which may be compared to a nautilus uncoiled, and repre- 
sents in these primary strata the highest class of moUuscan ani- 
mals, namely, the cephalopods. But the most cbaracteristio 
animal of the Silurian is the trilobite, a specimen of which 
{Asaphus tyrannus) is shown in fig. 2, and Bronteua fiabellifer 
(fig. 8), belonging to a family strictly of the palseozoio age, 
the last of the species disappearing with the carboniferous 
limestone. It was an articulated animal of the crustacean 
class, remarkable for the preservation of its eyes, which were 
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constructed on the same plan as those of modem crustaceans 
and insects; in the species of Asaphus figured, the eye is 
computed to have consisted of 6000 distinct facets or visual 
surfaces, each belonging in a sense to a distinct eye. The rooks 
of this group contain representatives of all the great existing 
types of animal structure, up to the vertebrate. The system 
known as the Devonian^ or Old Eed Sandstone, is particularly 
characterised by the remains of fishes of complex and peculiar 
structure, of which the pterichthys (fig. 6), named in honour of 
Hugh Miller, its discoverer, may serve as an example. The 
fishes of that age, amongst other peculiaiities, were charac- 
terized by being encased in a covering of hard, shining plates 
called ganoid plates, and hence their name of ganoid fishes. 
Reptilian remains also occur in the system; and the brachio- 
pods are represented by Calceola sandal ina (fig. 7), which is 
peculiar to the Devonian. — The Carhoniferovks or Coal System 
is remarkable for its wealth of vegetation, entitling the age 
to be pre-eminently regarded as one of plants. There are 
about 360 species of fossil plants in the British coal-measures 
alone, of which a considerable proportion are ferns (fig. 11) 
of various species, probably arborescent ; calamites (fig. 12), 
reed-like plants, usually found compressed; lepidodendra, huge 
trees, seemingly allied to our comparatively tiny club-mosses; 
and sigillaria and stigmaria (fig. 10), the former the stem at»d 
the latter the creeping-roots or rhizomes of trees to which no 
living plant bears any close affinity. Nearly the same species 
prevail throughout all the coal-fields of the world, and the 
above may be considered as having contiibuted the greatest 
part of the woody matter, which, under the influence of heat, 
pressure, and chemical action, has been couveited into coaL 
The coal-measures contain fresh-water or estuary shells {An- 
throcosia, Anthrocoma, &c. ) A few reptilian (saurian) remains 
have been yielded by the system, together with several 
insects. The subordinate rocks of the carboniferous or 
mountain limestone, an eminently marine portion of the 
system, are rich in brachiopod shells, of which the Productus 
giganteus (fig. 13) and Spirifer striatus (fig. 14) are examples. 
In the same productive limestones there are numerous repre- 
sentatives of the lamellibranchiate class of molluscs (to which 
the modern mussel and oyster belong); of the gasteropods, or 
belly -footed class (like the whelk and limi>et); there are 
numerous species of Euomphalus (fig. 9), of Bellerophon 
(fig. 16), and various genera of cephalopoda, the principal 
of which are GoniatUes (fig. 16), Nautilus, and Orthoceras. 
Many species of fish, powerful and predaceous, have been 
described. — The Permian System is not profuse in fossils. 
Of its fishes, the genus Palceoniscus (fig. 18) combines with 
rhomboid scales, a heterocercal tail, in which the vertebral 
column is prolonged into the upper lobe. Schizodus (fig. 17) 
is one of the lamellibranchiate molluscs of the Permian. 
Amphibia and reptiles are also among the fossils of this 
system. 

II. Middle Life Period {Mesozoic). — The transition is 
broadly marked betwixt the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic life 
periods. The latter is introduced by the Triassic System, 
containing fossils more nearly related to the newer rocks 
above than to those of the older formations below. Foot- 
prints of a huge batrachian or frog-like animal, named laby- 
rinthodon (fig. 19), have been discovered in the rocks of the 
system in Cheshire, in Dumfriesshire, in Saxony, and on the 
Connecticut river in America. In the Triassic rocks at Wiir- 
temberg the remains of a mammalian marsupial animal, 
named Mwrolesies antiquus, have been detected, being the 
earliest discovered mammalian relic hitherto recorded. — The 
Oolitic and Liassic System indicates an age of reptiles. Up- 
wards of thirty species of ichthyosaurus, or fish-lizard (fig. 23), 
have been discovered. It has been described as possessing a 
porpoise’s snout, a crocodile’s teeth, a lizard’s head, a fish’s 
vertebrae, and a whale’s paddles. The animal’s eye was of 
great magnitude. The plesiosaurus (fig. 24), a contemporary 
of the former saurian, had a lizard’s head, a crocodile’s teeth, 
a neck of extraordinary length, and a trunk and tail having 
the proportions of one of the larger quadrupeds, the ribs of a 
chameleon, and the paddles of a whale. The pterodactyls 


(fig. 26), a winged reptile, was suited to lly in the air or 
swim in the water. In the Lias, the cephalopod class of 
molluscs is largely represented by amumnites (fig. 22), belem- 
nites, and nautili. The Orypkoea iv.curv^ (fig. 20) exhibits 
the graceful form of one of the oysters of the age; and 
Avicula cygnipes (fig. 21) is a pearl-oyster. The deep-bodied 
fish, Dapedxm politus (fig. 19a), is one of the numerous fishes 
of the system. ’The Stonesfield slate overlying the Lias has 
revealed the jaw-bones of several species of small insectivor- 
ous marsupial animals, of which PhoLscolotherium BucJdandi 
(fig. 28), a small insectivorous marsupial, is an example. The 
Oolite deposits contain numerous bivalve shell-fish, such as 
pectens, oysters, &c. To the bivalve class also belongs 
Trigonia costcda (fig. 26), of which genus a hundred species 
are known in the secondary rooks. Species of terebratula, or 
lamp-shell (figs. 27 and 30), are still conspicuous amongst the 
declining class of brachiopods. The lower Oolite abounds 
with gasteropods, including the genus Purpuroidea or Pur- 
purina (fig. 29), an extinct member of the whelk family. 
The Oxford clay, still higher in the series, is remarkable for 
the recurrence of many ammonites and belemnites (fig. 31), 
the latter name being assigned to a family of extinct cuttle- 
fishes of the secondary period. The Oolite contains consider- 
able deposits of coal, which have been profitably wrought in 
several instances. Figs. 32, 33, 34 are representatives of the 
fresh-water shells of the upper Oolite. The same rocks have 
recently yielded mammalian remains; some marsupial, others 
placental. The Chall' System overlies the Oolite, the fresh- 
water beds of the AVealden occupying an intermediate place 
betwixt them. These latter deposits contain fresh-water shells, 
such as belong to the genera Paludina (fig. 35) and Cypris (fig. 
36). But the characteristic fossils of the Wealden are saurian 
reptiles of extraordinary dimensions — the megalosaurus, 
hyselosaurus, iguanodon, &c. Overlying the Wealden beds is 
the lower Greensand, amongst the fossils of which are many 
echinoderms allied to the sea-urchin (for example Salenia 
punctata, fig. 37); and a distinctive molluscan form is Perna 
mulleti (fig. 38). The Gault clay, another deposit subordi- 
nate to the Chalk, contains the genera Turrihte>i and Hamites 
(fig. 39), species of cephalopods allied to the ammonite. The 
Chalk foBxnation is marked by unambiguous characters ; it.s 
structure is uniform, and its organisms are eminently marine, 
consisting of sponges, corals, echinoderms, molluscs, crusta- 
ceans, fishes, and saurian reptiles. Amongst the echinoderma 
are species of Oalerites (fig. 40) and Nuckolites (fig. 41), asso- 
ciated with which are numerous star-fishes, including an 
extinct species belonging to the existing genus Ooniaster {O. 
Coombii, fig. 42). The brachiopodous molluscs are repre- 
sented by rhynconellse (fig. 43) and terebratulee ; belonging 
to the ammonite alliance are Turrilites (fig. 44), Baculites, 
and Scaphites (fig. 46). The system contains about 800 speciea 
of animals, with traces of sea-weeds. 

III. Tertiary Life Period {Kainozoic).--lu this period the 
forms of animals and plants gradually approximate towards 
those of existing genera; and the formations of this last great 
geological epoch have been classified in accordance with the 
greater or less resemblance of their contained organisms to 
those of living nature. The Eocene group (Gr. §6s, dawn, 
kainos, recent) represents the dawn of the existing flora and 
fauna. Its plants are exemplified by the fruits of tropical 
palms, such as Nipadites (fig. 46), found in the island of 
Sheppey. The London clay has yielded an instructive suite 
of fossils of the age. Many of the molluscs have a tropical 
aspect ; in the fluvio-marine deposits of Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight occur such instances of this character as Voluta 
spinosa (fig. 47), Fusus porrectus (fig. 48), Oliva Branded 
(fig. 49), and NummulUes UtvigcUa (fig. 60). Fresh-water 
beds of the time contain Planorbis euomphalus (fig. 61). lu 
associated strata are obtained Paludina lenta (fig. 62), 
Limnaa longiscuta (fig. 63), and several other fresh-water 
and brackish- water species. The Eocene rooks near Paris 
produced nearly fifty extinct species of mammalian animals, 
which were described by Cuvier; they were chiefly paohy* 
derms, or thick-hided animals, as the pslseotherium, anoplo- 
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therium, &o. Fossil birds were detected in the same forma- 
tion.— The Miocene (Gr. meiony less), containing a higher 
proportion of living species than the previous group, abounds 
in the remains of the elephant, rhinoceros, bears, and 
numerous other quadrupeds.— The Pliocene (Gr. pldouj more) 
makes a still greater advance towards the present state of 
nature. Of its numerous moUusca a considerable proportion 
now live in British seas ; and one of the most characteristic 
of these is Fusus contrarius (fig. 64). Skates and sharks 
have left their teeth in the same formation; fig. 66 represents 
the tooth of a shark {Carcharodus megalodon). The bones of 
whales also occur, including the ear-bone (fig. 56), together 
with a profusion of animal exuviae, now employed in the 
manufacture of manure. — The Post-Pliocene group belongs to 
the geological era immediately preceding the existing age. 
The deposits point to the prevalence of an arctic climate in 
many parts of Europe and America, and the traces of ice- 
action are frequent in the British Islands. To floating 


glaciers, or to a current of water flowing from north-west to 
south-east, have been ascribed the enormous deposits of 
drifted matter, containing boulders or rolled stones. To the 
descent of glaciers in valleys are assigned the grooved and 
polished surfaces of rocks observed in mountainous districts, 
and particularly in the Highlands of Scotland. In the beds 
of the drift are found the bones of the Elephas primigtnius^ 
or mammoth (fig. 57); the remains of this animal being widely 
dispersed over Europe, Asia, and North America. To the 
post-glacial age belongs the Irish elk (fig. 68), which has left 
its remains in Ireland, Scotland, England, and France. 
Among its contemporaries were the reindeer, oxen, beaver, 
wolves, Ac. It only remains to be stated that, associated 
with the drift or boulder clay, are marine beds, first observed 
in the valley of the Clyde, containing several shells which 
now only exist alive in arctic seas. The shells found in the 
raised beaches seen on our shores are exclusively of existing 
species. 







